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A. 
Acquisition of new territory, concerning. 
(See Territory.) 
Adams, Greene, a Representative from Ken- 


tucky— 
remarks on the Oregon bill, concerning the 
slavery question, "&e. »- - e 


Allen, William, a Senator from Ohio— 
remarks on the joint resolution of congrat- 


ulation to the Frence people, 453, 455, 458 || remarks on the bill to establish territorial government in Oregon, - ~ - 685 
remarks on the bill for paying the Califor- government in Oregon, concerning the remarks in secret session on the nomina- 
nia claims, - - 568 | 1 slavery question, - - - - - 1201 tion of Gen@ral Kearny, - . - 977 
remarks on the bill concerning the Su- || Atherton, Charles J., a Senator from New | Berrien, J. McP., a Senator from Georgia— 
preme Court, - - - 582, 584, 589 || Hampshire— |} re marks on the bill to establish territorial 
Amistad slaves, remarks in the House con- | remarkson the mission to the Papal States, 403 | government in Oregon, concerning the 
cerning the, by Mr. Rockwell, of Con- | remarks on the loan bill and finances of slavery question, - 689, 699, 860, 861, 868, 
necticut, . - 1126 || government,- - - = = 410, 476 | 873, 916, 918, 1145, i o0, 1172 1188 
Appointments by the President, remarks in | Bingham, Kingsley S., a Representative 
the Senate on the resolution of inquiry | B. from Michigan— 
into certain, by— | Badger, George E., a Senator from North | remarks concerning territorial govern- 
Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, - - 555 | Parolinn cn ments, the slavery question, &c., - - 1107 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, - - 671 || remarks concerning the increase of the | Birdsall, Ausburn, a Re presentative from 
Appropriations for scientific purposes. (See | army, and the war in Mexico, - - 116} New York— 
Scientific Purposes.) } remarks on the mission to the Papal States, 403, || remarks upon the powers and duties of the 
Appropriations, remarks in the House of 406, 408, 409 | General Government in relation to the 
Representatives on the bill to supply de- remarks on the bill concerning the Supreme civil government of Territories, - - 794 
ficiencies in, by— | Court,- - - - = = = 589} Bocock, Thomas S., a Representative from 
* Brown, of Pennsylvania, - - 442|| remarks concerning the finances of govern: Virginia— 
Mr. Ficklin, of Illinois, - - - 355 | ment, - - - - - - 770|| remarks concerning ary in the Terri- 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - - 380 | remarks on the bill to establish heeenenial tories, - - - : - 735 
Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania, - - 437 |) government in Oregon, concerning the | Borland, Solon, a pe from Bie 
Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, —- - 383 | slavery question, - - 695, | remarks concerning appoiniments by the 
Mr. Strong, of Pennsylvania, - - 368 || 696, 705, 860, 861, 1173, 1176 | President, - - - - 555 
Army, report on its condition, and # its || Bagby, A. P., a Senator from Alabama— remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
operations in Mexico, - - 17 | incidental remarks by, - - - 450 government in Oregon, concerning the 
remarks in the Senate on the bills to in- || remarks on the Yucatan bill, - - - 633, slavery question, - - - - - 703 
crease the, by— || remarks on the bill to establish territorial || Boundary of Texas. (See Texas.) 
Mr. Redeem, of North Carolina, - 116 || * government in Oregon, concerning the * Bounty land to the army which served in 
Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, - - 418, slavery question,- - - - = 691 Mexico. Remarks in the House on the 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, - + 189,194 | Baldwin, R.S.,aSenator from Connecticut— bill granting, by— 
Mr. Breese, of Illinois, - - - 344) remarks concerning the war in Mexico and Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, - - 547 
Mr. Cass, of Michigan, - - 193, 421 | an increase of the army, - - - 418 Mr. Embree, of Indiana, - - - 549 
Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, - >. remarks on the resolution of congratulation Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, - - 560 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, - - 72| to the French people, - 453, 454, 457, 462 Mr. T’'hompson, of Kentucky, - = - 558 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, - - 195 remarks on the bill to establish a territorial || Bowdon, Franklin W., a Representative 
Mr. Dix,of New York, - - - 175) government in Oregon, concerning the from Alabama— 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, . - 137 slavery question, 702, 703, 1144, 1145, 1153, remarks in relation to the treaty of peace 
Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, - - 422/|| 1172, 1194 with Mexico, the position of parties, 
Mr. Greene, of Rhode Island, - - 341 || Barrow, Washington, a Representative from re &e., - - - - 1054 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, - 53] Tennessee— | Bowlin,J. B., Representative from Missouri— 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, - - - 272)! remarksonthe Mexicanwar,- - - 156 remarks concerning the judiciary system 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, - 372) Bayly, Thomas H., a Representative from | of the United States, - - 351 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, - - 63)| Virginia— || Bradbury, J. W., a Senator from Maine— 
Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, - 293 remarks on the French revolution, and the || remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, - «+ 278 question of privilege of members, sla- government in Oregon, concerning the ‘ 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, >= -, 9 very,&., -  - 523 | slavery question, -  —_- - - 1191 
Mr, Phelps, of Vermont,- - - 231 remarks on the bill granting land to Illinois Brady, Jasper E., a Representative from 
Mr. Rusk, of Texas, - - - 358 | to make a railroad, - - - 535, 537 Pennsylvania—- 
Mr, Sevier, of Arkansas, - - - 255 || remarks on slavery in the territories, - 572 | remarks on the late war with Mexico, its 
Mr. Turney, of Tennessee, - - 201 incidental and explanatory remarks by, 481, 580 | origin, objects, and results, - * - 788 
Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, - - 306 remarks concerning territorial govern- || Breese, Sidney, a Senator from Ilinois— 
Mr, Upham, of Vermont, - - 445 meee upon slavery, comprornige bill, | remarks on the Mexican question and an 
remarks in Phe House on the bill making | - - 1082 | increase of the army, - - 344 
appropriations for the, by— | Bedinger, Henry, a Representative ret Vir- || Bright, Jesse D., a Senator from Sellars 
r. Cathcart, of Indiana, - - - $825 || ginia— remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
Mr. Crozier, of Tennessee, - - 1080 || remarks on the President’s message, con- government in Oregon, and concerning 
Mr. Jameson, of Missouri, - - 1098 * cerning the return of Parades and Santa | slavery, 684, 687, 689, 690, 694, 860, 868, 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, - - 853 Anna to Mexico, - > : * - 130 )| 916, 1150 
Mr. Outlaw, of North Carolina, - 1095 remarks concerning the national finances, 770 |, British encroachments, a short history of, - 145 
Mr. Peck, of Vermont, - - - 8561) Bell, John, a Senator from Tennessee— | Brodhead, Richard, a Representative from 
Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, - - 1100 remarks concerning the Mexican war and Pennsylvania— 
Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, - >, = 108 the increaseofthe army, - - 189,194) | remarks on the subject of merery in the 
.Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, - ~- 1114 explanatory remarksby,- - - - 262 || Territories, - - = 
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|| Ashley, Chester, a Senator from Arkansas— 
|| remarks on the bill concerning the Supreme 
| 


| Court, - - ~ - - - 582, 587 
Ashmun, G., a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts— 


remarks on the revolution in France and 
emancipation in its colonies, os ° 


1043 | 477 


| explanatory remarks by, 524, 526, 530, 777, SU1 || 


|| Atchison, D. R., a Senator from Missouri— 
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|| Benton, T. H., a Senator from Missouri— 
his letter to the Secretary of War, asking 
provision to be made for the return of «a 
Mexican boy, captured by Colonel F'ré- 
} mont from the Indians in California, to 


Mexico, and action concerning, - - 8&8 
remarks on the bill granting land to Illinois 
to make a railroad, - - - - 536 


remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
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Brown, Albert G., a heinedadialies hat 
Mississippi— 


remarks on the bounty land bill, — - - GF 
remarks on the distribution of extra printed 
documents, - . - - - - 548 
remarks concerning Savery in the territo- 
ries, . - . - 645 
Brown, Charles,a Repre sentative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks in the defence of the Administra- 
tion on the Mexican war, - - - 153 
remarks on the proposed mission to the 
Papal States, and concerning the church- 
burning in Philadelphia, &c. - - 442 
Buchanan, Hon. James, re marke by Mr. 
Wilmot concerning, = - - - - 186 
Butler, Andrew P., a Senator from South 
Carolina— 
remarks on the mission to the Papal States, 403 
remarks onthe resolution of congratulation 
to the French people, - - - - 466 
remarks on the bill relating to riots, and 
the protection of property in the District 
of Columbia, - - - - - 508 | 
remarks on the bill granting land to Illinois, 
to make a railroad, - - - 536, 537 
remarks on the bill for paying the Califor- 
nin claims, - - - - - 568 


remarks on the billions rning the Supreme 
Court of the United States, - 583, 584, 589 

remarks on the bill to establish territorial 

government in Oregon, concerning the 
slavery question, 689, 692, 695, 696, 699, 
860, 915, 917, 1176 

Calhoun, John C.,a Senator from South Car- 

olina— 
remarks on his resolution adverse to the 


} 


conquest of Mexico, - - - - 49 
remarks concerning the boundary, &c., of 

‘Texas, - - - - - - 98) 
remarks-on the mission tothe Papal States, 410 


remarks on the bill relating to riots, and 
the protection of property in the District 
of Columbia, - 501, 503, 505, 506, 510 
remarks on the bill granting land to Ilinojs 
to make a railroad. - - - - 
remarks on the bill to enable the President 
to take temporary military occupation of 
Yucatan, 590, 591, 599, 59: s, 594, 595, 596, 


537 


606, 607, 608, 617, 630 | 


remarks on the bill to establish territorial 


government in Oregon, and concerning | 


the slave question, — - 


685, 689, 690, 697, 
699, 868, 869, 


896, 914, 915, 916, 919, 1140, 
1175, 1179, 1180 
California claims, remarks in the Senate*on 
the bill for the adjustment of the, by— 





Mr. Allen, of Ohio, - - - - 568 

Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, - 568 

Mr. Cl rke, of Rhode Island, - - 569 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, - 566, 667 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, - - 496 | 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, - - 563, 569 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, - - - 567 | 
Mr. Underwood, of Kentuc ky, - 565) 
California. (See New Mexico and California.) | 
remarks by Mr. Benton concerning the 
ope ‘rations of Colonel Frémont in, “ac. os One t 
Cameron, S., a Senator from Pennsylvania— 
remarks on the bill relating to riots and the 

ove tion of property in the District of 

Columbia, - - - - - 509, 510 | 


Cass, Lewis, a Senator from Michigan— 
incidental remarks by, —- 72, 73, 236, 237, 445 
remarks on the Mexican war and an in- 

crease of the army, - - - - 193) 
remarks on mission to the Papal States, 404, 410 | 
remarks defensive of the Administration 


and the war with Mexico, - - - 421 | 
remarks on the resolutions of congratula- 
tion to the French people, - - - 465) 
remarks on the bill granting land to Illinois 
to make a railroad, - - 536, 537 | 

remarks on the Yucatan bill, 591, 995, 613, 615, 
617 | 


% j 
Mr. A. Stewart's remarks concerning ex- 


tra pay to, - - - - - 
Mr. McClelland’s defence of, regarding 

extra pay, &e., - - 766, 
opinions of, discussed, 813, 814, 846, 892, 


1100 

1041, | 

1123 | 

Cathcart, Charles W., a Representative from 
indiena— 


remarks on the late war with Mexico, - 


| 


825 | 





INDEX TO _ 


Catholicity, remarks in the House concern- 

ing, - - - - - - 437, 442 
Church-burning in Philadelphia, remarks in 

the House concerning, - - - 437, 442 
Civil government in Mexico. (See Mexico.) 
Civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, re- 

marks in the House on the, 663, 667, 709, 711, 

722, 126, 73i, 735, 737, 743, 747, 758, 764, || 

766, 775, 7388, 806, 808, 813, 841, 846, 848 \| 

Claims. (See California Claims.) | 

Clarke, John H., a Senator from Rhode | 


——-— 





Island— 
remarks on the bill for paying the Califor- | 
niaclaims, - = - - 569} 


remarks on the bills to celihilidy siesieatd 
government in Oregon, concerning the 


| 
| 
| 
Kentucky— 
| 


slavery question, - - - - 1148, 1150 | 

Clarke, Beverly L., a Representative from 
remarks on the veto power, the relation of 

parties, &c., - - - - - - 743 | 


Clayton, J. M., a Senator from Delaware— 


remarks on the bill to increase the army, 


concerning the Mexican war, - - Fil 
explanatory and incidental remarks by, 125, 447 | 
extracts from the speeches of, - . - 143 )| 
remarks on the Yucatan bill, - 598, 599, 640 || 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial } 
government in Oregon, California, and 1] 
New Mexico, - - - - - 1204 || 


government in Oregon, concerning the 
914, 917, 1139, 1140, 114], |! 
1143, 1147, 1148, 1173, 1204 
Clingman, Thomas L.,a Representative from’ | 
North Carolina— 


remarks on the bills to establish territorial | 
slavery question, 


41 | 


remarks on the slavery question, - - 
Cobb, H., a Representative from Georgia— 1 

remarks on the causes and conduct of the 
war with Mexico, - . - - 227 1 


remarks on the necessity of party organi- 
zation, - - - . - . - 375 | 
explanatory remarks by, - - - - 1101 | 
Collamer, Jacob, a Representative from Ver- 
mont— 


remarks on the Mexican war, - - - 217) 
remarks concerning New Mexico, Califor- | 
nia, Oregon, the slavery question, &c., - 966 || 


Collins, William ,a Representative from New | 
York— ! 
remarks on the slavery question, and con- 
cerning the establishment of territorial 1 
government in Oregon, - - - - 919 || 
Compromise bill, slavery, remarks in the | 
House on the, - - 1050, 1082, 1103 | 


debate in the Senate on the, - - - 1139 | 
(For speeches on the, see Oregon.) | 
Conger, Harmon S., a Representative from | 
‘New York— II 
remarks on the New York contested elec- | 
tion, - - - - - - - 544 | 
remarks on the bill to establish a territo- 
rial government in Oregon, and concern- | 

ing the slavery question, - - - 946 || 


Conquest of Mexico, for speeches concern- , 1 
ing, see Mexico. 1 
Corwin, Thomas, a Senator from Ohio— ] 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial | 
government in Oregon, concerning the \| 
slavery question, 915, 916, 1143, 1157, 1159, | 
1171, 1172 
Courts. (See Supreme Court.) 
Crisfield, John W., a Representative from 
Maryland— 


remarks concerning the government of the 
territories, - = - on ae - 731 || 
Crittenden, J. J., a Senator from Kentucky— \| 
remarks on the bill to increase the army,- 72 | 
remarks eulogistic of Mr. Clay, - - 129 | 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- i| 
tion to the French people, - - 466, 467 | 
remarks on the bill granting land to Illinois 
to makearailroad, - - - 535, 536 | 
remarks on the bill’ concerning the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 583, 590 | 


remarks on the Yucatan bill, 600, 607, 608, 615 | 


779 | Crowell, John, a Representative from Ohio— 


remarks on the slavery question, and the | 
bill to establish territorial government 


in Oregon, - - - - 956 | 
Crozier, J. H., a Representative from Ten- 
nessee— 
remarks on the army appropriation bill, 
concerning the compromise bill, - --1080'' 





{| Custom House at « Chasieien tementee con- 
cerning a, by Mr. Holmes, of South 


Carolina, - - - - - - 806 
D. 
| Davis, John,a Senator from Massachusetts— 
remarks on the bill relating to riots and the 
protection of property in the District of 
Columbia, - - - - - - 507 
remarks onthe Yucatan bill, - - 620, 622 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slavery question, - - - - 894, 896 
Davis, Jetferson, a Senator from Missis- 
sippi— 
remarks concerning the Mexican war, and 
an increase of the army, - - - 195 
explanatory remarks by,- - - + 296 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- 
tion to the French people, = - - - 467 
remarks on the bill relating to riots and the 
protection of property = the District of 
Columbia, - - - 501, 506 
remarks on the bill for paying the Califor- 
nia claims, - - 566, 567 


remarks on the Y acids bill, 599, 600, 601, €07 
remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, and on the sla- 

very question, - 688, 689, 860, 907, 1146 
Dayton, W.L.,a Senator from New Jersey— 


remarks on mission to the Papal States, - 403 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- 

tion to the French people, - - - 459 
remarks on the war and treaty with Mex- 

ico, and the California claims, = - - 496 


remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 


slavery question, - - 918, 919, 1183, 1184 


| Democratic platform, discussion concerning 


the, - - - - - - 841, 846 

| Democracy, speech on, - - + 2131 
Dickinson, D.S. ,aSenatorfrom New York— 
remarks concerning the acquisition of new 


territory, and slavery question, - - 86 
remarks on the joint resolution of congrat- 
ulation to the French people, . - 456 


remarks on bills to establish territorial gov- 
ernment in Oregon, concerning slaver 


question, 691, 916, 114], 1142, 1184, 1202, 
1204 
| Dickinson, R.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks on the power of the General Gov- 
ernment to legislate for the Territories, 643 
remarks on the bill for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, - - - - 1120 
| District of Cotumbia— 
remarks in the Senate on the bill relating 
to riots and the protection of property in 
the, by— 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, - - 508 


Mr. Calhoun, - 501, 503, 505, 506, 510 
Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 509, 510 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, - - 507 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, - 501, 506 
Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, - - 506, 507 
Mr. Foote, of Miss.,- 501, 504, 506, 507 


Mr. Hale, of N. H., 500, 501, 502, 503, 504 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, - - 507 
Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina, 504, 505 


Mr. ‘Westcott, of Florida, - - 501 
remarks in the House, concerning the priv- 
ileges of members, riot in Washington, 
slavery, and the abducted slaves, by— 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - - - 523 
Mr. Crowell, of Ohio, - - - = 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - 519, 
Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, - 537 
| Dix, John A., a Senator from New York— 
remarks concerning the Mexican war, and 
an increase of thearmy, - - = 175 


remarks on the mission to the Papal States, 406 

remarks on the Yucatan bill, - -  - 637 

remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 


slavery question, - —- 862, 1177, 1179 
Dixon, James, a Representative from Con- 
necticut— 
remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 164 
Documents, extra, printed, remarks in the 
House on the distribution of, - 548 
Donnell, R. S., a Representative from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the treaty of peace, and con- 
cerning slavery in the Territories, - 1058 
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Douglas; S. A., a Senator from uals 
remarks on the Mexican war, and the pro- 
posed increase of the army, - lt 
retnarks on the bill relating to riots and the 
protection of property in the District of 
Columbia, - - - 506, 507 
remarks on the bill granting land to Illinois 
to make a railroad, - - - 534, 537 
Downs, S. W., a Senator from Louisiana— 
remarks on the increase of the army and 
the war with Mexico, - - - - 137 | 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- 
tion to the French people, - - 454, 458 
remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
government in Crea concerning the 
slave question, - -  - T4l, 918 || 
Dry-docks, floating, report of the nanny 
of the Navy concerning, - - 40 || 
Duer, W., Representative from New Y ork— 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning the 
finances and the war with Mexico, - 313 || 
remarks concerning the — of Gen- 
eral Taylor, - = - a 
remarks concerning the slavery question, | 
as connected with the Territories, - 1046 | 
Duncan, Garnett, a Representative from Ken- 
tuck y— 
remarks on the President’s message rela- 
tive to the establishment of territorial 
governments in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, - - - - ~ - - 943 
Dunn, G., a Representative from Indiana— 
remarks on the Oregon bill, avery ques- 
tion, &e., - - - - - 969 | 


E. 


991 | 


Election, the New York contested, remarks 





in the House on the, "y Mr. Conger, of | 
New York, - 044 
Embree, E., a Representative from indiana— | 
remarks on the bill granting bounty lands || 
to officers and soldiers in the Mexican 
war, - - - 549 | 
Emory, Colonel, extracts from his observa- | 
tions, - - - - . - 389 
Executive of the United States, remarks in 1) 
the House on the assumption of power 
by the, OP I 
Expenditures of Government, remarks in {| 
the House of Representatives on, by— l\ 
Mr. Strohm, of Penns Ivania, - - 753 |) 
Mr. Holmes, of New York, - - 1110 | 
(See Finances.) | 
F. 
Featherston, w. S., a Representative from 
Mississippi— 
remarks concerning the return of Santa 
Anna to Mexico, the Mexican war, &c., 172 
remarks on slavery in the Territories, - 764 | 
Federalism during the war with England, - 1121 
Ficklin, Orlando B., a Representative from 
Hinois— 
remarks on the deficiency appropriation 
bill, concerning the Mexican war, - 355 | 
remarks on internal improvements oy the 
Federal Government, - — - 722 || 
remarks on the subject of grantin ‘lands 
to the States for the sor eee of internal 
improvement, - - .- = 1126) 
Finances of Government, report upon the, 9 
remarks in the House concerning the re- | 
vent the Secretary of the Treasury 
on, ee 1 
Mr. Bedinger, of Virginia, -  - 770) 
Mr. Duer, of New York, - - - 313) 
Mr. Fisher, of Ohio, - - - 297 || 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, - ~- 316) 
Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, - - 329) 
Mr. Marsh, of "Vermont, - - - 327 | 
Mr. Nicoll, of New York, - - 289 | 
Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylvania, - 332, 755 || 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - - - 321 || 
Mr. Strohm, of Pennsylvania, - - 753 | 
Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, - - 325 || 
Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, - - 110° | 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, - 285, 288, 334 || 


remarks in the Senate concerning, by— 
Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, 410, 76 

Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, - - 472 

Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, - - 231, 493 | 
Fisher, David, a a from Ohio— 
remarks on ‘the loan bill, - - . - 
remarks on Democracy, &e., 9 


Fitzgerald, T., 


| 


297 | 
- 1130) 


THE APPENDIX. 


a Senator from Michigen— 
remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slave question, - - - 
Flournoy, Thomas S., a Representative from 
Virginia— 
— on the Democratic Par state 


arties, &c., = - . - 

|| Foote, ft S., a Senator from Mississip t= 

remarks concerning the increase of the 

army and the war with Mexico, - - 

remarks concerning Mr. Clay, - - 
explanatory and incidental remarksby, 191, 

remarks on the mission to the Papal States, 
remarks on the joint resolution of congrat- 
ulation to the French people, - 455, 
remarks on the bill relating to riots and the 


D, 462 


| Green, James S.,a Representative from Mis- 
souri— 
remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 


H, 


Hale, John P., a Senator from New Hamp- 
shire— 
remarks on the bill to increase the army, 
concerning the Mexican war, - 
_ remarks on ‘the resolution of congratula- 
122 | tion to the French people, - = - - 
129 remarks on the bill relating to riots and the 
445 rotection of property in the District of 
4u9 Cohesbia, - - 500, 501, 502, 503, 
remarks on the Yucatan bill, - - . 
remarks on the slave question and con- 
cerning a territorial government for Ore- 


914, 915, 1157 


846 


protection of property in the District of gon, 684, 687, 688, 690, 691, 
Columbia, - . - S01, 504, 506, 507 873, 916, 917, 

remarks on the bill sonterning the Supreime | Hall, Willard P.,a Representative from Mis- 
Court, - - souri— 

remarks on the bill to enable the President remarks concerning the President's refusal 
to take temporary military possession of to communicate to the House the in- 
Yucatan, 591, 592, 594, 595, 601, 606, 610 structions to Mr. Slidell, - - - 

remarks on the bill to establish territorial remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, coneerving the government in Oregon, - - ~ - 
slave question, 691, 692, 693, 700, 705, 860, | Hamilton’s plan of government, - - 


861, 893, 914, 917, 918, 1179 | 
| Fortification bill, remarks in the House on 


the, by Mr. ‘Stanton, of Tennessee, - 706 |! government in Oregon, concerning the 
| France, remarks in the Senate on the joint slave question, - - 1145, 1147, 1148 
resolution of congratulation to the French |, Hampton, Moses, a Represesentative from 
people, on the establishment of a Repub- Pennsylvania— 
ic, by— remarks on harbor and river improve- 
Mr. Allen, of Ohio, - - 453, 455, 458 ments, and concerning, the President’s 
Mr. Baldwin, of Conn., 453, 454, 457, 462 | veto, - ° - + - 467 


Hamlin, Hannibal, a Senator from ean" 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial 


Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, - - 466 | Hannegan, E. A.,a Senator from Indiana— 
Mr. Cass, of Michigan, -~— - - 465 remarks on mission to the Papal States, 403, 404 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, - 466,467) remarks on the resolution of congratulation 
Mr. Davis, of Miasissippi, - - 467)}) to the French people, - . - 457, 464 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, - - 459 || remarks on the bill relating to riots and the 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York, - - 456 | protection of prayers in the District of 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, - 454, 458 | Columbia, - - ~ - 507 
Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, - 455, 462 | remarks on the bill to eiahile the President 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire,- = - =—456 | to take temporary military occupation of 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, - 457, 464 | | Yucatan, 591, 595, 596, 597, 598, 606, 607, 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, 460, 462, 463 | 610, 640, 641, 642 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, - - 456 || remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, - 463, 466 || overnment in Oregon, and concerning 
Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, - - 464)! a slave question, - 685, 688, 700, 869, 
remarks in the House of Representatives, 1159, 1164 
on the joint resolution of congratulation || Harborand river improvements. (See Inter- 
to the French people, by— nal Improvements. ) 
Mr. Ashmun, of Massachusetts, - 477 |) Hartford Convention, its proceedings quoted, 1121 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - - - 523/| Harris, Samson W.,a Representative from 
Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, - = §57 | Alabema— 
| Frémont’s explorations in Mexico, extracts | remarks concerning the slave question and 
from, - - = 391 |, the establishment of a territorial govern- 
Frémont, Colonel, remarks by Mr. Benton ment in Oregon, - - - - - 950 
in secret session, on the operations of, | Henley, Thomas J.,a Representative from 
in California, and concerning the con- l Indiana— 
duct of Brig. Gen. Kearny towards, - 977 | remarks on the war with Mexico, defen- 
French, Richard, a Representative from Ken- sive of the Administration, and exposi- 
tuck y— \| tive of the conduct of the Whig party, 248 
remarks on slavery in the Territories, - 747 || Hilliard, Henry W., a Representative from 
\ Alabama— 
G. / remarks, incidental, - . - - - Ti 
Gaines, J. P., his letter to Hon. T. Smith, ‘| remarks on the messages of the President 
concerning the movements in Mexico, - 387 | respecting the treaty with Mexico, - 938 
General Land Office, annual report of the ‘| Holmes, I. E., a Representative from South 
Commissioner of the, - = - - 31 | Carolina— ‘ 
Giddings, Joshua R., a Representative from || remarks concerning the erection of a cus- 
Ohic— tom-house at Charleston, South Caro- 
remarks on the deficiency of appeopeia- ee oe Saiz, 2 - - 806 
tions and the slave question, - 380 | Holmes, E. B., a Representative from New 
remarks by, concerning the privileges of || York— 
members, the ae in Washington, and ' remarks on the reduction of the public ex- 
slavery, &c., - - - 518, 539 | penditures, - - - - - 1110 
remarks on the bill to pay for a certain | Houston, George S., a Representative from 
slave supposed to have get on board Alabama— ; : 
the British fleet, - — - - + 540) remarks on the President’s refusal to com- 
Goggin, William L., a Representative from | municate to the House the instructions 
irginia— to Mr.Slidell, - - - - - & 
remarks on the joint resolution for the ‘| remarks on the loan bill, - - - 316 
transportation of the great northern and | Houston, John W.,a Representative from 
southern mail, - -— - - - Bhi Delaware— 
remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 267'| remarks on the bill making appropriation 
} Government, Hamilton’s plan of, - - 722)! for lightcbonaee, conneenting slavery, 
/Grants of Land to Illinois. (See Public - - 1133 
| Lands.) | Houston, and: a  esinhie teow Teres— 
| Greene, Albert C., a Senator from Rhode remarks on the Yucatan bill, - 603, 606, 607 
Island— ‘| remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
| remarks on the ten regiment bill, concern- government in Oregon, concerning ms . 
ing the war with Mexico, - - - 341) slave question, - 69 
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692, 693, 705, 


23, 1120 
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504 
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vi 


Hudson, C.,a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts— 
remarks on the civil and diplomatic bill, 


concerning slavery in the territories, - 663 
remarks concerning the boundary of Texas, 924 
Hunter, R. M. T., a Senator from Virginia— 
remarks concerning the war with Mexico 
and an increase of the army, - - 272 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slavery question, - : - - - 902 
c 
IJlinois, grants of land to. (See Public Lands.) 
Inge, S.W., Representative from Alabama— 
remarks on the relation of parties to the 
Mexican war, - - - - - 432 

Ingersoll, Charles J., a Representative from 

Pennsylvania— 
extracts from his remarks on the Mexican 

war, - - - - - - - 366 
extracts from his speeches on other sub- 

je cts, - - - - - - 443 

Ingersoll, Jose oh R., a Representative from 

Pennsylvania— 
remarks concerning the judiciary aynom 

of the United States, - . - 350 
remarks concerning foreign missions, - 816 

Indian Appropriation bil, remarks in the 
House of Representatives on the » by Mr. 
Johnson, of ren insas, - » tis 

Instructions of the Pre side nt to Mr. Slidell. 

(See Minister to Mexico.) 

Internal Improvements by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, remarks in the House of Rep- 
resentatives concerning, b 'y— 

Mr. Ficklin, of Illinois, - - 722, 1126 
Mr. Lineoln, of Hlinois, - - - 709 
Mr. McClernand, of [linois, — - > on 
Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, - - 404 
Mr. Slingerland, of New York, - > ont 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - - - 808 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, - - 57 
Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, - - - 813) 
Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, = - - 1115) 
Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, - eos 
remarks in the House on the President’s 
veto of the harbor bill, by— 
Mr. Hampton, of Pennsylvania, - 467 
Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, - - - 1090 
Mr. Turner, of Illinois, - - - 750 
remarks in the House on the bill for the 
improvement of certain rivers and har- 
bors, by— 
Mr. Holmes, of New York, - - 1110 
Mr. Dickinson, of Ohio, - - - 1120 
Mr. Marvin, of New York, - - 1208 
Mr. Putnam, of New York, = - 1122 
General Jackson’s opinion concerning, - 1135 
Silas Wright’s opinion concerning, - - 752 
(See Public Lands.) 
Iverson, A.,a Representative from Georgia— 
remarks concerning the establishment of 
territorial government in Oregon, the 
slave question, presidential elecuon, &c., 96] 

Jackson’s opinions on river and harbor im- 
provements, - - - . - - 1135 

Jameson, John, a Representative from Mis- 
souri— 

remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 242 
remarks on the army appropriation bill, 
concerning party politics, &c., &e., - 1098 

Jefferson’s letter and opinions on the slavery 
question, - - - . - 870, 1124 

Jesup, Thomas S., Quartermaster General, 
letter from, concerning the complaints of 
Generals Taylor and Scott against the 
War Department, - - - - 415 

Judiciary system, (See Supreme Court.) 

Johnson, H. V., a Senator from Georgia— 

remarks concerning the Mexican war, and 
an increase of the army, - - - 372 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- 
tion to the French people, - 460, 462, 463 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slave question, = - : - - - 887 
Johnson, Reverdy, Senator from Maryland— 
remarks on the bill to increase the army, 
concerning the Mexican war, - - ; 
explanatory remarks, - - - - 101 
remarks on the bill” concerning the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 586, 589 | 


| 


| 
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Johnson, “Reverdy, Senatorfrom Yin 
remarks on the Yucatan bill, - - 606, 
remarks on appointments by the President, 
remarks on the bills to establish territorial 

government in Oregon, concerning the 
slave question, 860, 862, 897, 1145, 1 


1171, 1172 


Johnson, Andrew, a Representative from 
Tennessee— 
remarks on the veto power and the Mexi- 
can war, - - - - - 
Johnson, R. W.,a Representative from Ar- 
kensse— 
remarks concerning Indian appropriations, 
Jones, George W., a Representative from 
Te nnessee— 
remarks on the joint resolution in relation 
to the transportation of the great south- 
ern mail, - - - - 60, 254, 
| Jones, John W., a Representative from 
Georgia— 
remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 
Jones, John Paul, remarks on the bill for the 
relief of, by— 
Mr. Starkweather, of Ohio, . - 
Mr. Putnam, of New York, - - 
K. 
Kaufman, David S., a Representative from 
Texas— 
remarks concerning boundary of Texas, - 
remarks on the subject of the Texas bound- 
ary and the war with Mexico, - - 
remarks on the relations between the Uni- 
ted States and Texas, - - - - 
Kearny, 8. W., Brigadier General, remarks 
concerning the establishment of civil 
government in Mexico by, - - - 
remarks by Mr. Benton, in secret session, 
on his nomination to the Senate, con- 
cerning his conduct towards Colonel Fré- 
mont in California, and upon the court- 
martial, &e., - - - - . 
King, Thomas Butler, a Representative from 
Georgia— 
remarks concerning the steam-packet mail 
service, - - - - - - 


L. 


Land warrants, Virginia military, remarks 
concerning, by Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, - 
Lawrence, Sidney, a Representative from 
New York— 
remarks concerning slavery in the Terri- 
tories, - - - ~ - - 
Levin, Lewis C., a Representative from 
Pennsy Ivania— 
remarks on the proposed mission to Rome, 
concerning Catholicity, - - - 
extracts from his speeches, - -~— - 
Light-houses on the New Jersey coast, re- 
marks in the House concerning, by Mr. 
Newell, of New Jersey, - - - 
Light-houses, remarks in the House on the 
bill making appropriation for, by Mr, 
Houston, of Delaware, - - - 
Lincoln, A.,a representative from Hlinois— 
remarks concerning the Mexican war, its 
inception, policy, &e., - - - 
remarks concerning internal improvements 
by the Federal Government, - - 
remarks concerning the Presidential ques- 
tion, and the territories ceded to the 
United States by Mexico, - - - 
Loan bill, remarks in the Senate on the, by— 
Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, 410, 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, - - 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, - - - 
remarks in the House of Representatives 
on the, by— 
Mr. Duer, of New York, - - 
Mr. Fisher, of Ohio, - - - 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, 
Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, 
Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, - - - 
Mr. Nicoll, of New York, 
Mr. Pollock, of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, 
Mr. Thomas, of Tennessee, 
Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, . - 


M. 


Maclay, William B., a Representative from 
New York— 
extracts from his speeches, - - = - 


) 


607 
671 


170, 


' 


Mail service. (See Steoupeglee Mail Sereien ) 
Mails, the great southern, remarks in the 
House of Representatives on the joint 
resolution in relation to the trsnsporta- 
tion of the, by— 
Mr. Jone s, of Tennessee, - 
Mr. Goggin, of Virginia, - - - 
, Mangum, Willie P., a Senator from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the boundary of Texas, - 
remarks on the mission to the Papal 
States, - - - - - 403, 
remarks on the bill relating to riots and 
the protection of property in the District 
of Columbia, - - - - 504, 


|, Mann, Horace, a Representative from Mas- 
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sachusetts— 
remarks on the right of Congress to legis- 
late for the Territories, and its duty to 
exclude slavery therefrom, - - : 
Marks, Isaac D., his letter to Mr. Buchanan 
and General "Taylor, - - - 489, 
Marsh, George P., a Representative from 
Vermont— 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning the 
war with’Mexico, - - - - 
remarks on slavery in the Territories of 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico, - 
Marvin, Dudley,a Representative from New 
York— 
remarks on the harbor bill, and on the 
power and duty of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in the endian - - 


|| Mason, James M., a Senator from Virginia— 


remarks on the bill for the payment of the 
California claims, - - - 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in OFeERRs concerning the 
slave question, - . - 
McClelland, Robert, a Representative from 
Michigan— 
remarks in defence of General Cass against 
the charges of Andrew Stewart, of Penn- 
sylvania, concerning his extra pay, - 
| McClernand, John A.,a “Representative from 
Iinois— 
remarks concerning internal improvements 
by the Federal Government, and in de- 
fence of the Administration, - - . 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- 
tion tothe French people, - - = - 
remarks on the bill granting bounty lands 
to certain commissioned officers of the 
army in Mexico, - - : - - 
remarks on the bill to grant land to Illinois 
for the completion of certain Yailroads in 
that State, - - - - - - 
McLane, Robert M., a Representative from 
Maryland— 
remarks on the Mexican war, - . 
remarks on the proposition to print the 
Scott correspondence, = - -— = 
incidental remarks by, - - - - 
remarks concerning the establishment of 
civil government in Mexico, - - 
_ Meade, Richard K., a Representative from 
Virginia— 
explanatory remarks by, - - - - 
| Message, annual. (See President of the United- 
States. ) 
Mexico, remarks in the House of Represent- 
atives concerning the treaty with, &c., - 
remarks in the House of Representatives 
concerning the establishmenttemporarily 
of civil governments in, by Mr. McLane, 
of Maryland, -_ - -- 7? se? 
remarks in the House of Representatives 
concerning, particularly the acquisition 
of territory from,- > - - - 
report concerning the operations of the 
armyin, - PS ae © 
report concerning the Pperatons of the 
navyin, - oe © 
correspondence of the State Department 
with, concerning the p=ppontionk for 
peace, -  - - = ud” be 
documents of the authorities ia sx7* 


remarks in the Senate on Mr. Calhoun’s 
resolutions adverse to the conquest of, 
by Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, - 
remarks in the Senate on the bill to in- 
crease the army, on the Mexican war, 
by— 
var. Badger, of North Carolina, - 
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marks in Senate concerning, by— 
Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, - - 


' 


Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, - - 189, 194 
Mr. Breese, of Illinois, - - - 344 
Mr. Cass, of Michigan, - - 193, 421 
Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, - si 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, = - - 195) 
Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, - - - 221 
Mr. Dix, of New York, - - - 175 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, - > 
Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, . - 129 
Mr. Greene, of Rhode Island, - - 341 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, @: °9§3 
Mr.:-Hunter, of Virginia, - - - 272 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, - - 63 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, - - 372) 
Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, = - - 293 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, - - 278 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, - = 95 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, - - - 231 
Mr. Rusk, of Texas, - - - 358 
Mr. Sevier, of Arkansas, - - - 255 
Mr. Turney, of Tennessee, - - 201 
Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, - 306 


Mr. Upham, of Vermont, - = 445 
remarks gn the bill for the adjustment of 
the Cafifornia claims, by Mr. Dayton, 


496 || 


of New Jersey, - - 
the war with, its causes and consequences 

incidentally discussed, - - - - 819) 
Commander W ilkes’s observations in Cal- 

ifornia, in, - - - - - - 390) 
Colonel Frémont’s observations in, - - 391 || 
the conquest of, - - - - = 142 
the annexation of all of, - - - - 143 
the population and territory of, - - 144) 
trade of the United States with, - - 144 


letter of J. P. Gaines on the movementsin, 387 


letter of W.G. Peck upon the resources of, 388 | 


Col. Emory’saccountof movements in, 389,391 
(See Santa Anna—Paredes. ) 
remarks in the House of Representatives, 

in which the war with, is either directly 

or incidentally discussed, by— 


69 |) 
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Mr. Barrow, of Tennessee, - - 156 
Mr. Brady, of Pennsylvania, - - 788 | 
Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, - - 153']| 
Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, = - - 547) 
Mr. Cathcart, of Indiana, - - 825 
Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, - - - 227) 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, - - 217)! 
Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, - - 164 |) 
Mr. Duer, of New York, - «i -. S131 
Mr. Duncan, of Kentucky, - - 943 
Mr. Dunn, of Indiana, - - - 969 
Mr. Embree, of Indiana, - - - 549 || 
Mr. Featherston, of Mississippi, - 172). 
Mr. Ficklin, of Illinois, - - - 355 | 
Mr. Fisher, of Ohio, - ~ - 297 
Mr. Goggin, of Virginia, - - - 267 || 
Mr. Green, of Missouri, - - - 146) 
Mr. Henley, of Indiana, - - - 248) 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, - - 

Mr. Ingeof Alabama, - - = 432) 
Mr. Jameson, of Missouri, : - 242 || 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, - - 853 |) 
Mr. Jones, of Georgia, - - - 396 
Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, - - - 659 
Mr. Lincoln, of Illinois, - . - 93 
Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, - - - 337 


Mr. McLane, of Maryland, 101, 401, 933 | 


Mr. Morse, of Louisiana, - 149 


Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, - - 239 || 
Mr. Roman, of Maryland, - - 213 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, - - - - 394 
Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, - o - 726 | 
Mr. Sims, of South Carolina, - - 325 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - *- >, 321 || 
Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, - - 383). 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, - + 365 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - = 159) 
Mr. Strong, of Pennsylvania, - - 368 
Mr. Thomas, of Tennessee, —- - 205 
Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, - - 263 
Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, - - 819 
Mr. Tompkins, of Mississippi, - 485 
Mr. Turner, of Illinois, - - - 510 
Mr. Van Dyke, of New Jersey, - 513 
_ Mr. Wiley, of Maine, - - - 552 
editorial opinions of the war with, - 1121, 1122 


(See Yueatan.) 


Mexica» boy, captured by Colonel Frémont 


from California Indians, provision for 
hisreturntoMexico, - - - - 85 
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THE APPENDIX. 
Miller, J. W., a Senator from New Jersey— 
remarks concerning the Mexican war and 
an increase of the army, - - . 
remarks on the Yucatan bill, - - - 
remarks on the bills to establish territo- 
rial government in Oregon, concerning 
the slave question, - 690, 1150, 1154, 
Minister to Mexico, remarks in the House 
of Representatives concerning the Presi- 
dent’s instructions to Mr. Slidell, by— 
Mr. Featherston, of Mississippi, 
Mr. Hall, of Missouri, - - 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, - 
Mr. Root, of Ohio, - - . 
Mr. Thomas, of Tennessee, - 

Mr. Tompkins, of Mississippi, 
Mr. Turner, of Illinois, - - 
Mission to the Papal States, debate in the 

Senate concerning the proposed, by— 
Mr. Atherton, 


Mr. Badger, 403, 406 
Mr. Butler, - - 
Mr. Calhoun, - 
Mr. Cass, 404 


Mr. Dayton, 
Mr. Dix, - 
Mr. Foote, 
Mr. Hannegan, 
Mr. Mangum, - 
Mr. Webster, - - - - - 
remarks in the House concerning the pro- 
posed, by— 
Mr. Levin, of Pennsylvania, - : 
Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, - - 
Missions, foreign, remarks in the House of 
Representatives concerning, by Mr. J. 


R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, = - - 
Mob in Washington. (See District of Colum- 
bia.) 
Morehead, Charles S., a Representative from 
Kentucky— 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning the 
finances of Government, - - - 
Morse, Isaac E., a Representative from 
Louisiana— 
remarks on the war with Mexico, - . 


remarks on slavery at the South and Four- 
ierism atthe North, - - ‘ és 


mares Henry C., a Representative from 


ew York— 
remarks on the power of Congress over 
slavery inthe Territories, - - = 
N. 


Naval appropriation bill, remarks in the 
House on the, by— 


Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, - - 

Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, - - - 
Navy, report concerning its operation in 
Mexico, - - - - - 


Navy Department, the annual report of the 
Secretary, showing the condition of that 
branch of the service, - - - - 

report concerning floating dry-docks - 
report and documents concerning the ad- 
mission of Santa Anna and the introduc- 
tion of Paredes into Mexico, - . 

Negroes in Ohio, remarks in the Housecon- 
cerning, - - - - - - 

Newell, William A., a representative from 
New Jersey— 

remarks-concerming the erection of light- 
houses, &c., on the coast of New Jer- 


sey < é 3 
|| New Mexico and California, remarks in the 


House of Representatives concerning, 
and the establishment of territorial gov- 
ernment in, by— 
Mr. Bowdon, of Alabama, 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, 
Mr. Duncan, of Kentucky, 
Mr. Duer, of New York, - 
Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, - 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - 
remarks in the Senate on the bill to estab- 
lish territorial government in Oregon, 
by Mr. Clayton, - + - + = 
sents Hoey a Representative from New 
ork— 
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remarks on the loan bill,-  - - «© 
Niles, John M., a Senator from Connecti- 
cut— 


remarks concerning the war with Mexico, 


293 
625 


1156 | 


vit 
Niles, John M., a Senator from Connecti- 
cut— 
remarks on the resolution of congratula- 
tion to the French people, - - - 456 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning finan- 
ces of government, - - - - 472 
remarks on the bill granting land to [linois 
to make a railroad, - - 534, 535, 537 
remarks on the Yucatan bill, 596, 606, 60x, 


172 
107 
69 
394 
205 
4389 
510 
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, 408 
403 
410 
» 410 |} 
403 | 
406 | 
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403, 404 
403, 409 
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| 

437 

442 | 


816 


329 | 


149 


152 


645 
716 | 


23 | 


23 || 
40 


610, G4l 
remarks on the bill for reducing the rates 
of postage, - - - : : - FS 
remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
government in Oregon and concerning 
the slave question, 685, 696, 697, 698, 699, 
918, 1141, 1142, 1144, 1195 


Oo. 
Oregon, remarks in the Senate on the sev- 
eral bills to establish territorial govern- 
ment in, concerning the slave question, 
by— 
yMr. Atchison, of Missouri, - ~ 1201 
Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, 695, 696, 
705, 860, 861, 1173, 1176 
Mr. Bagby, of Alabama, - - - 691 
Mr. Baldwin, of Conn., 702, 703, 1144, 
1145, 1153, 1172, 1194 
Mr. Benton, of Missourt, - - 685 
Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, 689, 699, 860, 
861, 868, 873, 916, 918, 1145, 1150, 
1172, L183 
Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, - - 703 
Mr. Bradbury, of Maine, - - - 1191 
Mr. Bright, of Indiana, 684, 687, 689, 690, 
694, 860, 868, 916, 1150 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 689, 692, 
695, 696, 699, 860, 915, 917, 1176 
Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 685, 689, 
690, 697, 699, 868, R69, 896, 914, 915, 
916, 919, 1140, 1175, 1179, Lle0 
Mr. Clarke, of Rhode Island, - 1148, 1150 
Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, 914, 917, 1139, 
1140, 1141, 1143, 1147, 1148, 1173, 1204 
Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, 915, 916, 1143, 1157, 
1159, 1171, 1172 
Mr. Davis, of Miss. , 688, 689, 860, 907, 1146 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, - 894, 896 


\ Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, 918,919, 1183, 


lis4 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York, 691, 916, 
1141, 1142, 1184, 1202, 1204 
Mr. Dix, of New York, 862, 1177, 1179 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, © 741,918 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Michigan, 914, 915, 1157 
Mr. Foote, of Miss., 691, 692, 693, 700, 
705, 860, 861, 893, 914, 917, 918, 1179 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, 684, 687, 
688, 690, 691, 692, 693, 705, 873, 916, 
917, 918 
Mr. Hamlin,.of Maine, 1145, 1147, 1148 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, 685, 688, 700, 
869, 1159, 1164 
Mr. Houston, of Texas, - - - 699 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, - - - 902 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, 860, 862, 897, 
1145, 1170, 1171, 1172 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia,- - ~ 887 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, - - - 883 
Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, - 690, 1150, 
1154, 1156 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, 685, 696; 697, 
698, 699, 918, 1141, 1142, 1144, 1195 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, 880, 1140, 1143, 
1144, 1153, 1156 
Mr. Rusk, of Texas, - 695, 696, 917 
Mr.:Underwood, of Ken., 700, 880, 1164 
Mr. Upham, of Vermont, - - 1185 
Mr.- Westcott, of Florida, 686, 687, 688, 
690, 694, 698, 699, 700, 860, 918, 
1144, 1179 
remarks in the House concerning the es- 
tablishment of a‘ territorial government 
in, and on the bill for that purpose, by— 
Mr. Adams, of Kentucky, - 
Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, 
Mr. Collins, of New York, 
Mr. Conger, of New York, 
Mr. Crowell, of Ohio, + 
Mr. Dupn, of Indiana, - 
Mr. Hall, of Missouri, - 
Mr. Harris, of Alabama, - 
Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, - 
Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, - 


1043 
966 
919 


es oe a |e 
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Oregon, remarks concerning, by— 


81 || 


| 


| 
| 


_ INDEX TO 


Pessifions of ‘the United Shine. 
remarks on his veto message, - 
remarks on his message calling the atten- 

tion of Congress to the condition of Yu- 
catan, - - - - ~ - 
remarks in the House on the messages of 
the, respecting the treaty with Mexico, 


| Sawyer, W., a Representative from Ohio— 
467, 750, 809 | 


and in review of the policy of the, 938, 105], 


1054, 1058, 1061, 

his message, and remarks, concerning the 

establishment of temporary civil paaee- 

ment in Mexico, - - - 

remarks on his message on the boundary 

and value of Californiaand New Mexico, 

&e., 798, 943, 1041, 1046, 1061, 1103, 

remarks concerning appointments by. (See 
-Ippointments. ) 

| Presidential question, remarks in the House 


on the, - - 779, 790, 798, 961, 1041 | | 
Principles of the two portion, remarks in the 
House on the, - - » . 


Privileges of members, vomsnileal in the House 
on the resolution to inquire whether 
members had been threatened by a law- 
less mob in Washington, by— 

Mr. Giddings, of Qhio,_ - - 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - - - 

Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, = - 

| Property, the protection of, in the District of 
Columbia. (See District of Columbia.) 

| Public lands, debate in the Senate on the bill 
granting, to Illinois, to make a railroad, 
connecting the upper and lower Missis- 
sippi with the chain of northern lakes 

at Chicago, - - . - - - 
remarks in the House on the bill granting 
lands to Illinois for the completion of 
certain roads in that State, by Mr. Mc- 
Clernand, of Illinois, - i oe - 
concerning the operations in the, eli) 590 

Putnam, Harvey, a Representative from New 

York— 
remarks on the bill for the relief of John 
Paul Jones, - - - - - - 
remarks on the river and harbor bill, and 
concerning slavery in the Territories, - 


| Races, mixed, of South America, - - 


| Riots in Washington city. 


Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, - 790 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - - - 1067 
Mr. Wallace, of South Carolina, - 954 
Outlaw, David, a Representative from North 
Carolina— 
remarks on the army bill, and concerning 
the acquisition and disposition of new 
territory, - - - - 1095 
Palfrey, JohnG.,a Representative from Mas- 
sac husstto— 
remarks on the political aspect of the slave 
question, - - ° = = - 133 
Papal States, mission to. (See Missions.) 
Paredes, General, correspondence with the 
British Government relative to its con- 
nivance for hisintroduction into Mexico, 81 
documents from the War Department upon 
the same subject, - - - . . 
documents from the NavyDepartment upon 
the same subject, - - - 83 
Parties, speeches in which the principles and 
maxims of the two, are discussed, 737, 808, 
813, 819, 841, 846, 938, 961, 1041, 1054, 
1095, 1098, 1110, 1116, 1120, 1130 
the relation of, discuased, - - - 743 
the political, their relation to the Mexican 
war discussed, = - - - - 432 
Party organization, re ~marks in the House 
on the necessity of, - - - - 775 
Pearce, General, of New Hampshire, extract 
from his speech on the Mexican war, - 430 
Pearce, J. A., a Senator from Maryland— 
re marks on the bill to increase the army, 
concerning the Mexican war, - - 95 
Peck, W.G., his letter on the resources of 
Mexico, - - - - - - 388 
remarks concerning slavery in the Terri- 
tories, - - - - - - - 856 
Pension bill, revolutionary, remarks in the 
House on the, - - - - - 513 
Pension bill, navy, remarks in the House on 
tim, «+ - - - - 552, 572 
Pensions to widows, remarks in the House 
of Representatives concerning, by Mr. 
Silvester, of New York, - - - 931 
Pettit, J., a Representative from Indiana— 
remarks on the relations of the States and 
the General Government towards the 
Territories, - - - - - 716 )| 
Phelps, S. S., a Senator from Vermont 
remarks concerning the war, an increase 
of the army and the public finances, - 231 || 
explanatgry remarks by, - - All, 413 
remarks on the resolutions of congratula- 
tion to the French people, - - 463, 466 | 
remarks on the loan bill, concerning the 
finances of Government, - . - 493 
remarks on the bill ioe paying the Califor- 
nia claims, - - 567 


remarks on the bills | to pecsbliahs rarviccnial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slave question, 


Pilsbury, Timothy, a Representative from 
Texas— 
remarks on the boundary of Texas sla- 
very, &e.,  - - - - - - 
Polk, James K., his letter on the high tariff 
policy, - - - - - 
Pollock, James, a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania— 
remarks on the loan bill, - - - . 


remarks concerning the national finances, 
Postage, remarks in the House on the bill 
for reducing the rates of, by Mr. Niles, 


of Connecticut, - - . . ‘ 
Postage revenue from free and slave States 
contrasted, - - - - - e 


Post Office Department, annual report of the 
Postmaster General, showing the condi- 
tion of that branch of the service, - 

report of the Auditor of the, - - - 

President of the United States, his annual 


830, 1140, 1143, 1144, 1153, 


1156 


928 
1066 


1109 | 


26 | 


| 


| 
| 





30 || 


message and documents accompanying, 1, 38, 
48 


his message regarding the return of Santa 
Anna to Mexico, and documents accom- 


panying, and speeches concerning, 80, 


130, 


i} 
| 


172, 365, 394 | 


remarks concerning the refusal of the, to 
communicate to the House the instruc- 
tions to Mr. Slidell. (See Minister to 
Mexico.) 


| 


; 


i} 


'| Rome. 


Revolution in France. (See France.) 
Rhett, R. Barnwell, a Representative from 
South Carolina— 
remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 
remarks on the relation of States and the 
General Government to the Territories, 
(See District of 
Columbia. ) 
| Ritchie, Thomas, editor of the ‘‘Union,’’ Mr. 
Wilmot’s remarks concerning, = - - 
Rockwell, John A., a Representative from 
Connecticut— 
remarks concerning the construction of 
works of internal improvement by the 
Federal Government, - - - 
remarks concerning the national finances, 
remarks concerning the Amistad case, - 
Rock well, Julius,a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts— 
remarks on the government of Territories, 
the ordinance of 1787, and the Presiden- 
tial election, - - - - 


| Roman, J. Dixon, a Representative from , 


Maryland— 
remarks on the Mexican war, - - - 
(See Missions. ) 

Root, J. M.,a Representative from Ohio— 
remarks concerning the return of Santa 
Anna to Mexico, the Mexican war, &c., 

Rusk, Thomas S., a Senator from Texas— 
explanatory remarks by,o- 7s) bee, 
remarks concerning the Mexican war and 
an increase of the army, - - 
remarks on the bills to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slave question, - - - 


s. 


| Santa Anna, the President’s message rela- 
tive to the instructions for his admission 
into Mexico, and remarks thereon, 81, 


172, 269, 315, 365, 394, 488, 516 
documents from the War Deperent: 7 
the same subject,- = - 
documents from the Navy Department on 
the same subject, - - - - 
address of, tohiscountrymen,-  - = - 


518, 


695, 696, 


1103 


1107 | 


737 || 


539 | 
523 | 
537 | 


I 
} 


534 | 


1137 | 


31 


1122 | 
283 || 


655 || 


182 | 


104 


830 | 


1) 


1126 | 





790 


213 


394 


310 } 


358 | 


917 
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130, | 


81 
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| 
| 
| Mr. 








remarks on the civil and diplomatic bill, 
| concerning aageentn ene am Taylor, 


: Woodward, of South Carolina, 

Slave question. Remarks in the Senate on 

the several bills to establish territorial 

governments in Oregon and California, 
concerning the, by— 

Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, - - 

Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


705, 860, 861, 1173, 

Bagby, of Alabama, - - 
Baldwin, of Conn., 
1145, 1153, 1172, 


| and the war, - - 726 
- 590 | Scientific purposes, remarks i in the House of 
Representatives on the appropriation for, 
| by Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, -  - 706 
'| Scott, General, remarks i in the House on the 
i! proposition to print the correspondence 
| of, by— 
Mr. McLane, of Maryland, - - 401 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, - 415 
|| Sevier, A. H., a Senator from Arkansas— 
| remarks concerning the boundary of Texas, 98 
| remarks concerning the Mexican war, and 
an increase of the army, . : - 255 
| Silvester, Peter H., a Representative from 
New York— 
|| _ remarks concerning pensions to widows, - 931 
| Sims, Alexander D.,a Representative from 
South Carolina— 
remarks on the loan ve, concerning the 
Mexican war, - - - - 3235 
Slavery question, speeches in the Senate in 
which the, is directly or incidentally 
discussed, by— 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York,- - 8&6 
Mr. Yulee, of Florida, - - - 302 
| (See Oregon.) 
Slave question, speeches in the House of 
Representatives, in which the, is directly 
or incidentally discussed, as connected 
with the Territories, &c., by— 
“Mr. Adams, of Kentucky, - - 1043 
Mr. Bayly, ‘of Virginia, - - 572, 1082 
Mr. Bingham, of Michigan, = - - 1107 
Mr. Birdsall, of New York, - - 794 
Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, - - - 735 
Mr. Bowdon, of Alabama, _ - - 1054 
Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, - 649 
| Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. - > 64 
|| Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, - 41 
| Mr. Collins, of NewYork, - - 919 
|| Mr. Crisfield, of Maryland, - - Wl 
| Mr. Crozier, of Tennessee, - - 1080 
| Mr. Dickinson, of Ohio, - - - 643 
Mr. Donnell, of North Carolina,  - 1058 
Mr. Duer, of New York,- - = - 1047 
Mr. Featherston, of Mississippi, - 764 
| Mr. French, of Kentucky, - = 747 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, - - 380, 540 
Mr. Houston, of Delaware, - - 1133 
Mr. Hudson, ‘of Massachusetts, - 663 
Mr. Lawrence, Sidney, of New York, 676 
Mr. Mann, of ‘Massachusetts, - - 832 
Mr. Marsh, of Vermont, - - - 1072 
| Mr. Marvin, of New York, - - 1209 
| Mr. Murphy, of New York, - - 579 
Mr. Palfrey, of Massachusetts, - 133 
Mr. Peck, of Vermont, - - - 856 
Mr. Pettit, ofIndiana, - - - 716 
. Mr. Pilsbury, of Texas, - - - 928 
Mr. Putnam, of New York, - - 1122 
Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, - - 655 
Mr. Rockwell, of Connecticut, - - 1126 
Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, - - - 726 
Mr. Smith, of Indiana, - - = 1067 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, - = 1103 
Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, - - = - 1090 
Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, - 719 
Mr. Tuck, of New Hampshire, - 209 
Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, 652, 1061 
Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania,- - 1076 


848 


1201 


Badger, of North Carolina, 695, 696, 


1176 
691 


702, 703, 1144, 


1194 


Benton, of Missouri, - - 685 
Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, 689, 699, 860, 
861, 868, 873, 916, 918, 1145, 1150, 

1172, 1188 

Mr. Borland, of Arkansas, o' = 303 
Mr. Bradbury, of Maine, - - 1191 


Mr. 
694, 860, 868, "916, 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
695, 696, 699, 860, 915, 917, 


Bright, of Indiana, 684, 687, 689, 690, 


1150 


689, 692, 


1176 
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IX 
Slave question, remarks concerning the, by— | Supreme Court of the United States, viethnaed Texation, the v war rend discussed, . - 159 
Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 685, 689, | in the House of Representatives concern- direct, discussed, . . . - 288 
690, 697, 699, 868, 869, 896, 914, 915, || ing the, by— Territorial Government. (See Stavery-—Or- 
916, 919, 1140, 1175, 1179, 1180 | Mr. Bowlin, of Missouri, - - - 351 egon— New Merico—California. ) 
Mr. Clarke, of Rhode Island, - 1148, 1150 | Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 350 || Territory, new, remarks in the House of 
Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, 914, 917, 1139, || Stanton, Frederick P., a Representative from 1] Representatives concerning the acquisi- 
1140, 1141, 1143, 1147, 1148, 1173, 1204 ‘Tennessee— } tion of, and the disposition of the rela- 
Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, 915, 916, 1143,1157, || remarks concerning internal improve- | tions of the States and Federal Govern- 
1159, 1171, 1172 | ments by the Federal Government, + 57 || ment to, &e., by— 
Mr. Davis, of Miss. , 688, 689, 860,907,1146 || explanatory remarks by, - : a. be $2 | l| Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - - 572, 1082 
Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, - 894,896 || remarks concerning the return of Santa Mr. Bingham, of Michigan, - - 1107 
Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, 918, 919, 1183, || Anna to Mexico, and the Mexican war, 365 | \| Mr. Birdsall, of New York, - - 794 
1184 | remarks concerning appropriations for | Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, - - - 735 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York, —_ 691, 916, scientific purposes, = - 706 || Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, - + 645 
1141, 1142, 1184, 1202 || remarks concerning New Mexico and Cal- | Mr. Crisfield, of Maryland, - - 731 
Mr. Dix, of New York, 862, 1177, 1179 | ifornia, - 798 | Mr. Donnell, of North Carolina, - 1059 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, - 741, 918 | Starkweather, George ‘hee a Representative || Mr. Duer, of New York, - - - 1047 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of Michigan, 914, 915, 1157 | from New York— \| Mr. Featherston, of Mississippi, - 764 
Mr. Foote, of Miss., _ 691, 692, 693, 700, || remarks on the bill for the relief of the Mr. French, of Kentucky, - - 747 
705, 860, 861, 893, 914, 917, 918, 1179 | heirs of John Paul Jones, - - - 187)) Mr. Mann, of Massachusetts, - - 832 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, 684, 687, | State Department, correspondence of the Sec- Mr. Marvin, of New York, - - 1208 
688, 690, 691, 692, 693, 705, 873, 916, | retary of the, with’ the Government of Mr. Murphy, of New York, - - 579 
917, 918 || Mexico, concerning the : propositions for | Mr. Outlew, of North Carolina, - 1095 
Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, 1145, 1147, 1148 i peace, - . 38, 39, 40 || Mr. Peck, of Vermont, - - - 856 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, 685, 688, 700, || correspondence wis the "British Sur Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, = - - - 716 
869, 1159, 1164 | ment, relative to its connivance at the Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, - - 655 
Mr. Houston, of Texas, - - - 699) introduction of Paredes into Mexico, - 81 || Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, - - 383 
Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, - 902 || Statistics. Receipts and expenditures of Mr, Stephens, of Georgia, - - 1103 
Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, 860, 862, 897, | Government, - - - 9, 232, 755, 935 || Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, - - - 1090 
1145, 1170, 1171, 1172 | ofthe mail service, - - - - 27,31) Mr. Thomas, of Tennessee, - - 1051 
Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, - = - 887 | of public lands, - - - - 34, 35 | Mr. Thompson, of Missiesippl, - 719 
Mr. Mason, of Virginia, - - - 883 || army, - - - - - 71, 417, 562 || Mr. Wiley, of Maine, - - 552 
Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, 690, 1150, || of revenue, - - 119, 782 || Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, - - 1076 
1154, 1156 || of imports and exports, 112, 113, 475, 762, 763 | Mr. Woodward, of South Carolina, - 848 
Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, 685, 696, 697, || of trade with Mexico, - - 144) | remarks in the Senate concerning the 
t 698, 699, 918, 1141, 1142, 1144, 1195 || of population in Mexico,- —- - 144 | acquisition of, and the disposition of 
Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, 880, 1140, 1143, || of the judiciary syatem of the United States, 351 || acquired, by— 
1144, 1153, 1156 || financial, of Government, 411, 412, 414, 474, Mr. Dickinson, ee ae 
Mr. Rusk, of Texas, - 695, 696, 917 | 493, 755, 756, 757, 830, 832, 935 | Mr. Yulee, - - - - - 302 
Mr. Underwood, of Ken., 700, 880, 1164 || of commerce on the western waters, 469, 470 || debate in the Senate concerning govern- 
Mr. Upham, of Vermont, - - 1185 land, - - - . - - 561 ments forthe. (See Oregon.) 
Mr aunen of Florida, 686, 687, 688, || of Presidential wetine: - - - 854, 1091, Texas, its boundary discussed, - 659, 924, 928, 
69u, 694, 698, 699, 700, 860, 918, of expenses of the WAP yay - - - 935 | its boundary, the treaty with, &c., dis- 
1144, 1179 of the expense of ship neliding wi the cussed. (See apenas under Mexico.) 
Jefferson’s letter touching the, - . - 870) United States, - 938 || grants oflandin, - . 363 
(See District of Columbia.) || of colored population i in the District of Co- || the relations of the United States with, 
Slave trade, history of the passage of the wea lumbia, - 959 | discussed, - a é . . - 783 
for the abolition of the, - 576 || of the postage revenue, free and slave States the treaty with, - 930 
Slave, remarks in the House on the bill to contrasted, - - - = = = 1109 |) Thompson, Ric hard W.,a . Representative 
pay for a certain, who escaped on boned || Steam-packet mail service, remarks in the from Indiana— 
the British fleetin]1814, - - 540 House of Representatives concerning remarks concerning the war with Mexico, 263 
Slaves, the abducted, debate concerning. | the, by Mr. King, of Georgia, - - 096 || remarks on the army appropriation bill, 
(See District of Columbia.) | Stephens, Alexander H., a Representative concerning internal improvements by the 
in Malibar, the government of, - = 532 from Georgia— Federal Government, - - - = 11104 
Slavery in the French colonies, remarks con- | remarks on the Mexican war, - - 159 || Thompson, John B., a Representative from 
cerning its abolition, by— || _ remarks on the slave compromise bill, - 1103 Kentucky— 
Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts, - 477 \| Stewart, Andrew, a Representative from | yemarks on the bill relating to bounty land 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, - - - 523) Pennsylvania— to the officers and soldiers in Mexico, - 558 
Slavery, Blackiston on the origin of, - - 1180 || remarks concerning the tariff, free trade, | remarks on the affairs of the nation, and 
Judge Tucker’s opinion on, - 1180, 1181 and the finances of Government, - - 110 in favor of the election of General Tay- « 
at the South, and Fourierism at the North, || remarks on the Presidential question, the lor to the Presidency, - - - - 819 
Mr. Isaac E. Morseon, - - = 152) extra pay of General Cass, &c., - 779, 1100 || Thompson, Jacob, a Representative from 
views and early action of Virginia and || Strong, William, a Representative from Mississippi— 
Virginians on, - -  - = 968, 1160'| Pennsylvania— remarks on the proposition to print the 
act for the abolition of, in Mexico, - - 1149 || remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 368 correspondence of General Scott, - - 415 
Slidell, John, instructions to. (See Minister || Strohm, John, a Representative from Penn- remarks on slavery in the Territories, - 719 
to " Mexico.) Hy sylvania— Thompson, James, a Representative from 
Slingerland, John I., a Representative from || Yemarks on the oxpentionen of Govern- Pennsylvania— 
New York— | ment, &c., - - = 753)| remarks on the civil and diplomatic appro- 
remarks concerning internal improvements || Stuart, Charles E., a "Representative from priation bill, on the propa of the 
by the Federal Government, - 711 || Michigan— two parties,- —- 737 
Smith, Truman, a Representative from Con- ‘| remarks concerning internal improvements Thomas, James H., a Representative from 
necticut— by the Federal Government, - - 813 Tennessee— 
remarks on the deficiency enyenprintion remarks on the loan bill, concerning the 
bill, and the Mexican war, - — - 383 | T. war with Mexico, and the President’s 
Smith, Caleb B., Representative from In- || Tariff of 1846. Remarks in the House of refusal to communicate the instructions 
diana— | Representatives Sey the, and the of Mr. Slidell, -  - - = 205 
remarks on the war and its cost, - - 321 || free trade policy, b remarks in defence of the President on the 
remarks on the Executive vetoes, party | Mr. Stewart, of ennsylvania, -..- 110 Mexican question, - -  - 1051 
politics, &c., = 808 || Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, - - ~- 288/| Toombs, Robert, a Representative from 
remarks on the Oregon bill, concerning | Mr. Clay’s letter concerning the, - - 1067 | Georgia— 
slavery in the Territories, . - - 1067!) Mr. Polk’ ’s letter concerning the, - - 1067 | remarks on the state of parties, the demo- 
Supreme Court, remarks in the Senate on | Taylor, John L., a Representative from cratic platform, &e.,  - 841 
the bill entitled an act concerning the, Ohio— Tompkins, Patrick W., a Representative 
by— remarks concerning Vieginia military and from Mississippi— 
Mr. Allen, of Ohio, - - 582, 584, 589 warrants, - 852 remarks on the war with Mexico, - - 485 
Mr. Ashley, of Arkansas, - 582, 587 remarks on the army bil and the veto remarks concerning the . President’s in- 
Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, - 589 - - 1090 structions to Mr. Slidell, and thé return 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 583, 584, 589 Taylor's ( (General) letters to the War De- of Santa Annato Mexico, - - - 489 
Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, - 583, 590 partment, - - - 453, 163, 266, 741 || Treasury Department, the annual report of 
Mr. Foote, of of Morykend, - - 584/| letter to Captain Allison, - 825 the Secretary upon the finances of the 
Mr. Johnson, of Ma - 886, 589 speeches in which his opinions are die. Government, ° - - - 9 
(For preceding debate on this bill, see pp. cussed, 380, 726, 730, 737,743, 779, 798, 813, || Treaty with Mexico, vomesien i in the House 
593, 598, 640, 642, Congressional Globe. ) 819, 846, 961, 1041, 1043, 1090, 1122 on the, - 989, 1051, 1054, 1058, 1061 
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Treaty with Me: xico, remarks i in the Senate 
on the, - . ° ° > . » 
Treaty with Texas, - - . - - 
Tuck, Amos, a Representative from New 
Hampshire— 
remarks on the slavery question, the Mex- 
ican war, &c., . - 
Turner, T.J.,Re prencotasive trom Llineis~ 
remarks on ‘the war with Mexico, and con- 
cerning the proposition to print the cor- 
respondence of Generals Taylor and 
Scott with the War Department, - - 
remarks on the President’s veto, and inter- 
nal improvements by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, ° - - - - - 
Turney, H. L., Senator from Tennessee— 
remarks on the Mexican war, and the in- 
crease of the army, - - - - 


U. 


Underwood, J. R., Senator from Kentucky— 
remarks concerning the Mexican war and 
an increase of the army, - - - 
remarks on the resolution of congratulation 
to the French people, - - - 
remarks on the bill for the payment of the 
California claims, - - - - - 
remarks on the Yucatan bill, - - © 
remarks on the bill to establish territorial 
government in Oregon, concerning the 
slave question, - - - 
Union, the, its dangers and progress, remarks 
on the, - - - . - ~ 
Upham, William, a Senator om Vermont— 
remi rks concerning the Mexican war and 
an increase of the army, - - - 
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Tuts is the first number of the AprenpDIx to the Con- | 
GRessIONAL Guiose for this session—the first ofthe Thir- | 
tieth Congress. * We will print several thousand surplus 
copies for the purpose of supplying those who may sub- 
scribe within a reasonable time—say by the 10th of Janu- | 


‘ary—with complete copies. 


Houses of Congress which the members write out or re- 
vise. 


The Coneressionat GLose is printed in the same form 


as the APPENDIX, and contains the speeches of the mem- 
bers, condensed ; all the resolutions offered ; and the yeas 
and nays on every important question. We will print, also, 
several thousand surplus copies of it, to supply those who 
may subscribe hereafter with complete copies. 


It is probable that Congress will not adjourn before the | 
fast of August, and that the ConcressionaL Guope and | 
AppPenpix will each make 1,500 royal quarto pages this ses- | 


sion. The prices for them follow: 


For one copy of the Congressional GLosr..... $2 00 
For one copy of the APPENDIX...........0 eee 2 00 
For six copies of either, or part of both...... awe 


MESSAGE 


OF THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 

The annual meeting of Congfess is always an 
interesting event. he Representatives of the 
States and of the people come fresh from their con- 
— to take counsel together for the common 
good. 
a century as a free and independent Republic, the 


problem no longer remains to be solved, whether 
man is capable of self-government. 


and that the mass of mankind must be governed || 
by force. Subject to no abitrary or hereditary au- | 
thority, the people are the only sovereigns recog- | 


nised by: our Constitution. Numerous emigrants 
of every lineage and language, attracted by the civil 
and religious freedom we enjoy, and by our happy 
condition, annually crowd to our shores, and trans- 
fer their heart, not less than their allegiance, to 
the gouty whose dominion belongs alone to the 
people.- 

o country has been so much favored, or should 
acknowledge with deeper reverence the manifesta- 
uons of the Divine protection. An all-wise Crea- 
tor directed and guarded us in our infant struggle 
for freedom; and has constantly watched over our 
Surprising progress, until we have become one of 
the great nations of the earth. 

It is in a country thus favored, and under a Gov- 
ernment in which the executive and legislative 
branches hold their authority for limited periods, 
alike from the people, and where all are responsi- 
ble to their respective constituencies, that it is again 
my duty to communicate with Congress upon the 


state of the Union, and the present condition of 
public affairs. 


During the past year the most gratifying proofs | 


are presented that our country has been blessed 
with a-wide-spread and universal prosperity. 
There has been no period since the Government 
was founded, when all the industrial pursuits of 
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The Aprenpix will contain | 
the President’s Messages; the Reports of the Heads of the | 
Executive Departments; and all the Speeches made in both | 


After an existence of near three-fourths of | 


The success | 
of our admirable system is a conclusive refutation || 
of the theories of those in other countries who || 
maintain that “a favored few”’ are born to rule, | 
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labor in all branches -of business has received a 
fairer or better reward. From our abundance we 

| have been enabled to perform the pleasing duty of 
furnishing food for the starving millions of less 
favored countries. , 

In the enjoyment of the bounties of Providence 
at home, such as have rarely fallen to the lot of 
‘any people, it is cauge of congratulation, that our 

|| intercourse with all the Powers of the earth, except 
Mexico, continues to be of an amicable character. 

It has ever been our cherished policy to cultivate 
peace and good-will with all nations; and this poli- 
cy has been steadily pursued by me. 

No change has taken place in our relations with 

| Mexico since the adjournment of the last Congress. 
The war in which the United States were forced 
to engage with the Government of that country 
still continues. 


of them contained in my message of the eleventh 
of May, 1846, and in my annual message at the 


commencement of the session of Congress in De- | 


our people have heen more successful, or when | 


I deem it unnecessary, after the full exposition | 
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at every stage of its progress, | have manifested a 


| willingness to terminate it by a just peace, Mexico 


has refused to accede to any terms which could be 
accepted by the United States, consistently with 
the national honor and interest. 

The rapid and brilliant successes of our arms, 
and the vast extent of the enemy’s territory which 
had been overrun and conquered, before the close 
of the last session of Congress, were fully known 
to that body. Since that time, the war has been 
prosecuted with increased energy, and I am grati- 
fied to state with a success which commands uni- 
versal admiration. History presents no parallel of 
so many glorious victories achieved by any nation 
within so shorta period. Our army, oaelees and 
volunteers, have covered themselves with imper- 
ishable honors. Whenever and wherever our forces 
have encountered the enemy, though he was in 
vastly superior numbers, and often intrenched in 
fortified positions of his own selection, and of great 
strength, he has been defeated. Too much praise 


| cannot be bestowed upon our officers and men, 


cember last, to reiterate the serious causes of com- | 


plaint which we had against Mexico before she 
commenced hostilities. 

It is sufficient on the present occasion to say, 
| that the wanton violation of the rights of person 
| and property of our citizens committed by Mexico, 

her cepeilieds: 


ries of years, and her disregard of solemn trea- 


| ties, stipulating for indemnity to our injured citi- | 
zens, not only constituted ample cause of war on | 
our part, but were of such an aggravated charac- | 

'ter as would have justified us before the whole 


| world in resorting to this extreme remedy. 


With | 


| an anxious desire to avoid a rupture between the | 


/two countries, We forbore for years to assert our 
clear rights by force, and continued to seek redress 
for the wrongs we had suffered by amicable nego- 

| tiation, in the hope that Mexico might yield to 
pacific councils and the demands of justice. In 

' this hope we were disappointed. Our minister of 

eace sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected. 
he Mexican Government refused even to hear 

|| the terms of adjustment which he was authorized 


to propose, and finally, under wholly unjustifiable | 
pretexts, involved the two countries in war, by in- | 
vading the territory of the State of Texas, stri- | 


|| king the first blow, and shedding the blood of our | 


citizens on our own soil. 


| Though the United States were the aggrieved | 
|| nation, Mexico commenced the war, and we were | 
|| compelled, in self-defence, to repel the invader, | 
| and to vindicate the national honor and interests | 


1 


by prosecuting it with vigor until we could obtain 
a just and honorable peace. 


acts of bad faith, through a long se- ‘ 


|| On learning that hostilities had been commenced | 
by Mexico, I promptly communicated that fact, | 
accompanied with a succinct statement of our | 


| other causes of complaint against Mexico, to Con- 
| gress; and that body, by the act of the thirteenth 
| of Mey, 1846, declared, that **by the act of the 
| Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
| tween that Government and the United States.’ 


| This act, declaring ‘ the war to exist by the act of | 


the Republic of Mexico,” and making provision for 
| its prosecution “to a speedy and successful termina- 
| tion,’? was passed with great unanimity by Con- 
| gress, there being but two negative votes in the Sen- 


ate, and but fourteen in the House of Representa- 
| tives. 


The existence of the war having thus been de- | 
| elared by Congress, it became my duty, under the 


| 


| Constitution and the laws, to conduct and prose- | 


' cute it. This duty has been performed; and though, 


regulars and volunteers, for their gallantry, disci- 
pline, indomitable courage and perseverance, all 
seeking the post of danger, and vying with each 
other in eit of noble dating. 

While every patriet’s heart must exult, and a 
just national pride animate every bosom, in behold- 
ing the high proofs of courage, consummate mili- 
tary skill, steady discipline, and humanity to the 
vanquished enemy, exhibited by our gallant army, 
the nation is called to mourn over the loss of many 
brave officers and soldiers who have fallen in de - 
fence of their country’s honor and interests, The 
brave dead met their melancholy fate in a foreign 
land, nobly discharging their duty, and with their 
country’s flag waving triumphantly in the face of 
the foe. Their patriotic deeds are justly apprecia- 
ted, and will long be remembered by their grateful 
countrymen. The parental care of the Govern- 
ment they loved and served should be extended to 
their surviving families. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the last session 
of Congress, the gratifying intelligence was received 
of the signal victory of Buena Vista and of the fal 
of the city of Vera Cruz, and with it the strong 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa, by which it was de- 
fended. Believing that after these and other suc- 
cesses, so honorable to our arms and so disastrou& 
to Mexico, the period was propitious to afford her 
another opportunity, if she thought proper to em- 
brace it, to enter into negotiations for peace, a com- 
missioner was appointed to proceed to the head- 
quarters of our army, with full powers to enter 
upon negotiations, and to conclude a just and hon- 
orable treaty of peace. He was not directed to 
make any new overtures of peace, but was the 
bearer of a despatch from the Secretary of State 
of the United States to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico, in reply to one received from 
the latter of the twenty-second of February, 1847, 
in which the Mexican Government was informed 
of his appointment, and of his presence at the 
headquarters of our army, and that he was investe 
ed with full powers to conclude a definitive treaty 
of peace, whenever the Mexican Government might 
signify a desire todo so. While I was unwilling 
to subject the United States to another indignant 
refusal, I was yet resolved that the evils of the war 
should not be protracted a day longer than might 
be rendered absolutely necessary by the Mexican 
Government. 

Care was taken to give no instructions to the 
commissioner which could in “7 way interfere 
with our military operations, or relax our energies 
in the prosecution of the war. He possessed no 
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nuthority in any manner to control thes 
fons. Iie was au | 


ope ra- 

thorized to exhibit his instrue- 
tions to the General in command of the army, and 

in the event of a tre aty beme con luded and ratiive d 
on the part of Mexico, he was dire ected to give him 
notice of that fact. On the happening of such 
contuunmrency, and on receiving notice ther of, the 
General in command was instructed by the Secre- 
tary of War to suspend further active military 
Oo} erations until further orders. These instruc- 
tions were given with a view to intermit hostilities, 
until the treaty thus ratified by Mexico could be 
transmitted to Was hington, and receive the action 
of the Government of the United States. 

‘The commissioner was also directed, on reach- 
ing the army, to deliver to the General in com- 
mand the cde spateh which he bore from the Secre- 
tary of State to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico, and, on receiving it, the General was in- 
structed by the Seer tary of War to cause it to be 
transmitted to the commander of the Mexican 
forces, with a request that it might be communi- 
cated to his Government. 

The commissioner did not reach the headquar- 
ters of the army until after another brilliant victo- 
ry had crowne d our arms at Cerro Gordo. 

- The despatch which he bove from the Secretary 
of War to the General in command of the army 
was received by that officer, then at Jalapa, on tie 
seventh day of May, 1847, together with the de- 
spatch from the Secretary of State to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, having been trans- 
mitted to him from Vera Cruz. ‘The commission- 
er arrived at the headquarters of the army a few 
days afterwards. His presence with the army and 
his diplomatic character were made known to the 
Mexican Government, from Puebla, on the twelfth 
day of June, 1847, by the transmission of the de- 
spateh from the Secretary of State to the Minist« 
of Foreign Affairs of Mexico. 

Many weeks elapsed after its receipt, and no 
overtures were made, nor was any desire express- 
ed by the Mexican Government to enter into ne- 
tiations for peace. 

Our army pursued its march*upon the capital, 
and, as it approached it, was met by formidable 
resistance. Our forces first encountered the ene- 
my, and achieved signal vietories in the severely 
contested battles of Contreras and Churubusco. ft 
was not until after these actions had resulted in 
decisive victories, and the capital of the enemy 
was within our power, that the Mexican Govern- 
ment manifested any disposition to enter into ne- 
gotiations for peace; and even then, as events have 
proved, there is too much reason to believe they 
were insincere, and that in agreeing to go through 
the forms of negotiation, the object was to gain 
time to strengthen the defences of their capital, 
and to prepare for fresh resistance. 

The General in command of the army deemed 
it expedient to suspend hostilities temporarily, by 
entering into an armistice with a view to the open- 
ing of negotiations. Commissioners were appeint- 
ed on the part of Mexico to meet the commission- 
er on the part of the United States. ‘The result 

.of the conferences which took place between these 
functionaries of the two Governments was a failure 
to conclude a treaty of peace. 

of the United States took 
with him the projet of a treaty already prepared, 

by the terms of which the indemnity required by 
the United States was a cession of territory. 

It is well known that the only indemnity whieh 
it is in the power of Mexico to make in satisfie- 
tion of the just and lone deferred claims of our citi- 
zens against her, and the only means by which she 
ean renmburse the United States for the ¢ Xpenses 
of the war, is a cession to the United States of a 
portion of her territory. Mexico has no money 
to pay, and no other means of making the required 
indemnity. If we refuse this, we can obtain no- 
thing else. ‘To reject indemnity, by refusing to 
aecept a cession of territory; would be to abandon 
all our just demands, and to Wage the war, bearing 
all its expenses, without a purpose or definite ob- 
ject. 

A state of war abrorates treaties previously ex- 
isting between the belligerents, and a treaty of 
peace puts an end to all claims for indemnity—for 
tortious acts committed, under the authority of one 
yovernment against the citizens or subjects of an- 
other, unless they are provided for in its stinula- 


ge 


The commissioner 
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tions, A treaty of peace whiclewould terminate 
the existing war, without providing for indemnity, 
would enable Mexico—the acknowledged debtor, 
and herself the aggressor in the war—to relieve 
herself from her just liabilities. By such a treaty, 
our citizens, who hold just demands against her, 
would have no remedy either against Mexico or 
their own Government. Our duty to these citizens 
must forever prevent such a peace, and no treaty 
which does not provide ample means of discharging 
these demands can receive my sanction. 

A treaty of peace should settle all existing dif- 
ferences between the two countries. If an ade- 
quate cession of territory should be made by such 
atreaty, the United States should release Mexico 
from all her liabilities, and assume their payment 
to our owncitizens. If, instead of this, the United 
States were to consent to a treaty by which Mex- 
ico should again engage to pay the heavy amount 
of indebtedness which a just indemnity to our 
Government and our citizens would impose on her, 
it is notorious that she does not possess the means 
to meet such an undertaking. From such a treat 
no result could be anticipated, but the same irri- 
tating disappointments which have heretofore at- 
tended the violations of similar treaty stipulations 
on the part of Mexico. Stich a treaty would be 
but a temporary cessation of hostilities, without 
the restoration of the friendship and good under- 
standing which should characterize the future inter- 
course between the two countries. 

‘That Congress contemplated the acquisition of 
territorial indemnity when that body made pro- 
vision for the presecution of the war, is obvious. 
Congress could not have meant—when, in May, 
Is46, they appropriated ten millions of dollars, 
and authorized the President to employ the militia 
and naval and military forces of the United States, 
and to aecept the services of fifty thousand volun- 
tecrs, to enable him to prosecute the war; and 


when, at their last session, and after our army had | 


invaded Mexico, they made additional appropria- 
tions, and authorized the raising of additional 
troops for the same purpose—that no indemnity 
was to be obtained from Mexico at the conclusion 
of the war; and yet it was certain, that if no Mexi- 


. . . . ! 
can territory was acquired, no indemnity could be 


obtained, 

It is further manifest that Congress contemplated 
territorial indemnity, from the fact that, at their 
last session, an act was passed, upon the execu- 
tive recommendation, appropriating three millions 
of dollars with that express object. This appro- 
priation was made * to enable the President to 


conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries | 
| with the Republic of Mexico, to be used by him 


in the event that said treaty, when signed by the 


authorized agents of the two Governments, and | 


duly ratified by Mexico, shall call for the expendi- 
ture of the same, or any part thereof.’? The ob- 
ject of asking this appropriation was distinctl 

stated in the several messages on the subject wens | 
I communicated to Congress. Similar appropria- 
tions made in 1803 and 1806, which were referred 
to, were intended to be applied in part considera- 
tion for the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. 
In like manner it was anticipated that, in settling 
the terms of a treaty of ** limits and boundaries” 
with Mexico, a cession of territory estimated to be 
of greater value than the amount of our demands 
against her might be obtained; and that the prompt 
payment of this sum—in part consideration for the 
territory ceded—on the conclusion of a treaty, and 
its ratification on her part, might be an inducement 
with her to make such a cession of territory as 
would be satisfactory to the United States. And 


although the failure to conclude such a treaty has | 


rendered it unnecessary to use any part of the 
three millions of dollars appropriated - that act, 
and the entire sum remains in the treasury, it is 
sull applicable to that object, should the contin- 
gency occur makmg such application proper. 


The doctrine of no territory is the doctrine of no | 


indemnity; and, if sanctioned, would. be a public 
acknowledgment that our country was wrong, and 
that the war declared by Congress with extraor- 
dinary unanimity, was unjust, and should be aban- 
doned; an admission untounded in fact, and de- 
erading to the national character. 

‘The terms of the treaty proposed by the United 
States were not only just to Mexico, but, censid- 
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unjustifiable and unprovoked commencement of 
hostilities by her, the expenses of the war to which 
we have been subjected, and the success which 
had attended our arms, were deemed to be of a 
most liberal character. 

The commissioner of the United States was au- 
thorized to agree to the establishment of the Rio 
Grande as the boundary, from its entrance into the 
Gulf to its intersection with the southern bound- 
ary of New Mexico, in north latitude about thirty- 
two degrees, and to obtain a cession to ithe United 
States of the provinces of New Mexico and the 
Californias, and the privilege of the right of way 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to the Uni- 
ted States of New Mexico and Upper California, 


. s . - . . 
, constituted an ultimatum, which our commissioner 


was, under no circumstances, to yield. 

That it might be manifest not only to Mexico, 
but toll other nations, that the-United States 
were not disposed to take advantage of a feeble 
Power, by insisting upon wresting from her all 
the other provinces, including many of her prine1- 
val towns and cities, which we had conquered and 
Field in our military occupation, but were willing 
to conclude a treaty ina spirit of liberality, our 
commissioner was authorized to stipulate for the 
restoration to Mexico of all our other conquests. 

As the territory to be acquired by the boundary 
proposed might be estimated to be of greater value 
than a fair equivalent for our just demands, our 
commissioner was authorized to stipulate for the 
payment of such additional pecuniary considera- 
tion as was deemed reasonable. 

The terms of a treaty proposed by the Mexican 
commissioners were wholly inadmissible. They 
negotiated as if Mexico were the victorious, and 
not the vanquished party. They must have 
known that their ultimatam could never be ac- 
cepted. It required the United States to dismem- 
ber Texas, by surrendering to Mexico that part of 
the territory of that State lying between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande, included within her lim- 
its by her laws when she was an independent Re- 
public, and when she was annexed to the United 
States and admitted by Congress as one of the 
States of our Union. It contained no pro- 
vision for the payment by Mexico of the just 
claims of our citizens. It required indemnity to 
Mexican citizens for injuries they may have sus- 
tained by our troops in the Hae cnr of the war. 
It demanded the right for Mexico to levy and col- 
lect the Mexican tariff of duties on goods imported 
into her ports while in our military occupation 
during the war, and the owners of which had paid 
to oflicers of the United States the military contri- 
butions which had been levied upon them; and it 
offered to cede to the United States, for a pecuniary 
consideration, that part of Upper California lying 
north of latitude thirty-seven degrees. Such were 
the unreasonable terms proposed by the Mexican 
commissioners. 

The cession to the United States by Mexico, of 
the provinces of New Mexico and the Califor- 
nias, as proposed by the commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States, it was believed, would be more in accord- 
ance with the convenience and interests of both 
nations, than any other cession of territory which 
it was probable Mexico could be induced to make. 

It is manifest to all who have observed the ac- 
tual condition of the Mexican Government, for 
some years past, and at present, that if these prov- 
inces should be retained by her, she could not long 
continue to hold and govern them. Mexico is too 
feeble 2 Power to govern these provinces, lying as 
they do at a distance of more than a thousand 
miles from her capital, and, if attempted to be re- 
tained by her, they would constitute but fora short 
time, even nominally, a part of her dominions. 

This would be especially the case with Upper 
California. The sagacity of owerful European 
nations has long since jeu their attention to 
the commercial importance of that province, and 
there can be little doubt that the moment the Uni- 
ted States shall relinquish their present occupation 
of it, and their claim to it as indemnity, an effort 
would be made by some foreign power to possess 
it, either by conquest or by purchase. If no for- 
eign Government should acquire it in either of 
these modes, an independent revolutionary Gov- 
ernment would probably be established by the in- 


ering the character and amount of our claims, the || habitants, and such foreigners as may remain in 
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or remove to the country, as soon as it shall be 
known that the United States have abandoned it. 
Such a Government would be too feeble long to 
maintain its separate independent existence, and 
would finally become annexed to, or be a depend- | 
ant colony of, some more powerful State. 
Should any foreign Government attempt to pos- | 
sess it as a colony, or otherwise to incorporate it 
with itself, the principle avowed by President |! 
Monroe in 1824, and reaffirmed in my first annual 
message, that no foreign Power shall, with our 
consent, be permitted to plant or establish any 
new colony or dominion on any part of the North 
American continent, must be maintained. In| 
maintaining this principle, and in resisting its in- | 
vasion by any foreign Power, we might be involv- | 
ed in other wars more expensive and more difficult | 
than that in which We are now engaged. 
The provinces of New Mexico and the Califor- | 
nias are contiguous to the territories of the United 
States, and if brought under the government of 
our laws, their resources—mineral, agricultural, | 
manufacturing, and commercial—would soon be | 
developed. 
Upper California is bounded on the north by our 
Oregon possessions; and if held by the United 
States, would soon be settled by a hardy, enter- 
rising, and intelligent portion of our population. 
The bay of San Francisco, and other harbors along 
the Californian coast, would afford shelter for our 
navy, for our numerous whale ships, and other | 
merchant vessels employed in the Pacific ocean, | 
and would in a short period become the marts of | 
an extensive and profitable commerce with China, 
and other countries of the East. 
These advantages, in which the whole commer- 
cial world would participate, would at once be | 
secured to the United States by the cession of this 
territory; while it is certain that as long as it re- 
| 


mains a part of the Mexican dominions, they can 
be enjoyed neither by Mexico herself nor by any 
other nation. 

New Mexico is a frontier province, and has 
never been of any considerable value to Mexico. 
From its locality, it is naturally connected with our 
western settlements. The territorial limits of the 
State of Texas, too, as defined by her laws, before 
her admission into our Union, embrace all that 
portion of New Mexico lying east of the Rio 
Grande, while Mexico still claims to hold this ter- 
ritory as a part of her dominions. ~The adjust- 
ment of this question of boundary is important. 

There is another consideration which induced 
the belief that the Mexican Government might 
even desire to place this province under the pro- | 
tection of the Government of the United States. | 
Numerous bands of fierce and warlike savages | 
wander over it, and upon its borders. Mexico has 
been, and must continue to be, too feeble to re- 

| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





strain them from committigg depredations, robber- 
ies and murders, not only upon the inhabitants of 
New Mexico itself, but upon those of the other 
northern States of Mexico. It would be a bless- 
ing to all these northern States to have their citi- 
zens protected against them by the power of the 
United States. At this moment, many Mexicans, 
principally females and children, are in captivity 
among them. If New.Mexico were held and gov- 
erned by the United States, we could effectually 
prevent these tribes frem committing such out- 
rages, and compel them to release these captives, 
and restore them to their families and friends. 

In proposing to acquire New México and the 
Californias, it was known that but an‘inconsidera- 
ble portion-of the Mexican people would be trans- 
ferred with them, the country embraced within 
these provinces being chiefly an uninhabited re- 
gion. 

These were the leading considerations which in- 
duced me to authorize the terms of peace which 
were proposed to Mexico. They were rejected; 
and, negotiations being &t an end, hostilities were | 
renewed. An assault was made by our gallant || 
army upon the strongly-fortified places near the | 
gates of the city of Mexico, and upon the city it- | 
self; and, after several days of severe conflict, the 
Mexican forces, vastly superior in number to our | 
own, were driven from the city, and it was occu- 
pied by our troops. 

Immediately after information was received of 
the unfavorable result of the negotiations, believ- , 
ing that his continued presence with the ‘army ': 


| and ‘satisfactory peace can be obtained. 


Message of the President. 


could be productive of no good, I determined to 
recall our commissioner. A despatch to this effect 
was transmitted to him on the sixth of October 
last. The Mexican Government will be informed 
of his recall, and that, in the existing state of 
things, I shall not deem it proper to make any fur- 
ther overtures of peace, but shall be at all times 
ready to receive and consider any proposals which 
may be made by Mexico. 

Since the liberal proposition of the United States 
was authorized to he made in April last, large ex- 
yenditures have been incurred, and the precious 
slood of many of our patriotic fellow-citizens has 
been shed in the prosecution of the war. This 
consideration, and the obstinate perseverance of 
Mexico in protracting the war, must influence the 
terms of peace which it may be deemed proper 
hereafter to accept. 

Our arms having been everywhere victorious, 
having subjected to our military occupation a large 
portion of the enemy’s country, ineluding his cap- 
ital, and negotiations for peace having failed, the 
important questions arise, In what manner the 
war ought to be prosecuted? and what should be 
our future policy? I cannot doubt that we should 
secure and render available the conquests which 
we have already made; and that, with this view, 
we should hold and occupy, by our naval and mil- 
itary forces, all the ports, towns, cities, and prov- 
inces, now in our occupation, or which may here- 
after fall into our possession; that we should press 
forward our military operations, and levy such 
military contributions on the enemy as may, as 
far as practicable, defray the future expenses of 
the war. 

Had the Government of Mexico acceded to the 
equitable and liberal terms proposed, that mode of 
adjustment would have been preferred. Mexico 
having declined to do this, ie failed to offer any 
other terms which could be accepted by the United 
States, the national honor, no less than the public 


interests, requires that the war should be prose- | 


cuted with increased energy and power until a just 
In the 
mean time, as Mexico refuses all indemnity, we 
should adopt measures to indemnify ourselves, by 
appropriating permanently, a portion of her terri- 
tory. Early after the commencement of the war, 
New Mexico and the Californias were taken pos- 
session of by our forces. Our military and naval 
commanders were ordered to conquerand hold them, 
subject to be disposed of by a treaty of peace. 


‘These provinces are now in our undisputed oc- | 
cupation, and have been so for many months, all | 
resistance on the ‘part of Mexico having ceased | 
within their limits. I am satisfied that they should | 
Should Con- | 


never be surrendered to Mexico. 
gress concur with me in this opinion, and that they 
should be retained by the United States as indem- 
nity, | can perceive no good reason why the civil 
jurisdiction and laws of the United States should 
not at once be extended over them. To wait for 


a treaty of peace, such as we are willing to make, | 


by which our relations towards them would not be 
changed, cannot be good policy; whilst our own 
interest, and that of the people inhabiting them, 
require that a stable, responsible, and free govern- 


ment under our Authority should, as soon as | 


possible, be established over them. Should Con- 
gress, therefore, determine to hold these provinces 
permanently, and that they shall hereafter be con- 
sidered as constituent parts of our country, the 
early establishment of territorial governments over 
them will be important for the more perfect pro- 
tection of persons and property; and I recommend 


that such territorial governments be established. It | 


will promote peace and tranquillity among the in- 
habitants, by allaying all apprehension that they 
may still entertain of being again subjected to the 
jurisdiction of Mexico. 


tant subject. 


Besides New Mexico and the Californias, there | 


are other Mexican provinces which have been re- 
duced to our possession by conquest. These other 
Mexican provinces are now governed by our mili- 
tary and naval commanders, under the general 


authority which is conferred upon a conqueror by | 
the laws of war. They should continue to be held | 


as a means of coercing Mexico to accede to just 
terms of peace. Civil as well as military officers 
are required to conduct such aGovernment. Ade- 


1 invite the early and | 
favorable consideration of Congress to this impor- | 
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quate compensation, to be drawn from contribu- 
tions levied on the enemy, should be fixed by law 
for such officers as may be thus employed. What 
further provision may become necessary, and whet 
final disposition it may be proper to make of therm, 
must denend on the future progress of the war,and 
tie course which Mexico may think proper here- 
after to pursue. e 

With the views I entertain, I cannot favor the 
policy which has been suggested, either to with- 
draw our army altogether, or to retire to a desig- 
nated line, and simply hold and defend it. To 
withdraw our army altogether from the conquests 
they have made by deeds of unparalleled bravery, 
and at the expense of so much blood and treasure, 
in a just war on our part, and one which, by the 
act of the enemy, we could not honorably have 
avoided, would be to degrade the nation in its own 
estimation and in that of the world, 

To retire to a line, and simply hold and defend 
it, would not terminate the war. On the contrary, 
it would encourage Mexico to persevere, and ted 
to protract it indefinitely. It is not to be expected 
that Mexico, after refusing to establish such a line 
as a permanent boundary, when our victorious 
army are in possession of her capital, and in the 
heart of her country, would permit us to hold 1 
without resistance. That she would continue the 

, war, and in the most harassing and annoying 
forms, there can be no doubt. A border wariare 
of the most savage character, extending over a 
long line, would be unceasingly waged. It would 
require a large army to be kept constantly in the 
field, stationed at posts and garrisons along such a 
line, to protectand defend it. ‘The enemy, relieved 
from the pressure of our arms on his coasts and in 
the populous parts of the interior, would direct bis 
attention to this line, and, selecting aw isolated post 
for attack, would concentrate his fMrces upon it. 
This would be a condition of, affairs which the 

|| Mexicans, pursuing their favorite system of guer- 
rilla warfare, would probably prefer to any other. 
Were we to assume a defensive attitude on such a 
line, all the advantages of such a state of war would 
be on the side of the enemy. We could levy no 
contributions upon him, or in any other way make 
him feel the pressure of the war, but must remain 
inactive and await his approach, being in constant 
uncertainty at what point on the line, or at what 
time, he might make an assault. Fle may assem- 
ble and organize an overwhelming force in the 
interior, on his own side of the line, and, conceal- 
ing his purpose, make a sudden assault upon some 
one of our posts so distant from any other as to 
prevent the possibility of timely succor or rein- 
forcements; and in this way our gallant army 
would be exposed to the danger of being cut off 
in detail; or if, by their unequalled bravery and 
prowess everywhere exhibited during this war, 

_ they should repulse the enemy, their numbers sta- 
tioned at any one post may be too small to pursue 
him. If the enemy be repulsed in one attack, he 
would have nothing to do but to retreat to his own 
side of the line, and, being in no fear of a pursuing 
army, may reinforce himself at leisure, for another 

‘| attack on the same or some other post. He may, 

|| too, cross the line between our posts, make rapid 
incursions into the country which we hold, murder 
| the inhabitants, commit depredations on them, and 
then retreat to the interior before a sufficient force 

;| can be concentrated to pursue him. Such would 

| probably be the harassing character of a mere de- 
| fensive war on our part. If our forces, when 
| attacked, or threatened with attack, be permitted 

‘| to cross the line, drive back the enemy, and con- 
quer him, this would be again to invade the ene- 
my’s country, after having lost all the advantages 
of the conquests we have already made, by having 
voluntarily abandoned them. ‘T'o hold such a line 
successfully and in security, it is far from being 
certain that it would not require as large an army 
as would be necessary to hold all the conquests we 
have already made, and to continue the prosecu- 

| tion of the war in the heart of the enemy’s coun- 
try. It is also far from being certain that the 
| expenses of the war would be diminished by such 

‘|apolicy. i sca 

| [ am persuaded that the best means of vindica- 


i 


| ting the national henor and interest, and of bring- 
ing the war to an honorable close, wiil be to pros- 
|} ecute it with inereased energy and power in the 


'' vital parts of the enemy’s country. 


- 
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In my annual message to Congress of Decem- promoting her own happiness by wise laws and | other supplies furnished to our army by Mexican ee 

ber last, | declared that ** the war has not been — their faithful execution. | citizens were paid for at fair-and liberal prices al 

waged with a view to conquest; but having been If, after affording this encouragement and pro- | agreed upon by the parties. After the lapse of a sl 

commenced by Mexico, it has been carried into tection, and after all the persevering and sincere | few months, it became apparent that these as- B 

‘ the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously pros- — efforts we have made, from the moment Mexico |, surances, and this mild treatment, had failed to at 

s ecuted there, with a view to obtain an honorable | commenced the war, and prior to that time, to ad- produce the desired effect upon the Mexican popu- P 

peace, and thereby secure ample indemnity for the just our differences with her, we shall ultimately lation. While the war had been conducted on ‘ 

expenses of the war, a well as to our much-injur-  fai., then we shall have exhausted all honorable | our part according to the most humane and liberal ’ 

ed citizens, who hold large pecuniary demands — means in pursuit of peace, and must continue to | bas 284 observed by civilized nations, it was % 

against Mexico.” Such, in my judgment, con- occupy her country with our troops, taking the waged in a far different spirit on the part of Mex- . 

tinues to be our true policy—indeed, the only | full measure of indemnity into our own hands, and | ico. Not appreciating our forbearance, the Mexi- . 

F policy which will probably secure a permanent must enforce the terms which our honor demands. | can peoplé generally became hostile to the United 
4 peace. To act otherwise, in the existing state of things | States, and availed themselves of every opportu- 

It has never been contemplated by me, as an in Mexico, and to withdraw our army without a | nity to commit the most savage excesses upon our Fy © 

; object of the war, to make a permanent conquest peace, would not only leave all the wrongs of | troops. Large numbers of the population took up F&F i 

of the Republic of Mexico, or to annihilate her | which we complain unredressed, but would be the | arms, and, engaging in guerrilla warfare, robbed Fy“ 

xeparate existence as an independent nation. On | signal for new and fierce civil dissensions and new | and murdered in the most cruel manner individual Fy 


ae 


the contrary, it has ever been my desire that she 
should maintain her nationality, and, under a good 
Government adapted to her condition, be a free, 
independent, and prosperous Republic. The Uni- 
ted States were the first among the nations to re- 
cognise her independence, and have always desired 
to be on terms of amity and good neighborhood 
with her. This she would not suffer. By her 


own conduct we have been compelled to engage in | 


the present war. In its prosecution, we seek not 


her overthrow as a nation; but, in vindicating our | 


national honor, we seek to obtain redress for the 
wrongs she has done us, and indemnity for our 
just demands against her. Wedemand an honor- 
able peace; and that peace must bring with it in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the future. 
Hitherto Mexico has refused all accommodation 
by which such a peace could bt obtained, 

Whilst our armies have advanced from victory 
to victory, from the commencement of the war, it 
has always been with the olive-branch of peace in 
their hands; and it has been in the power of Mex- 
ico, at every step, to arrest hostilities by accepting 
it, 

One great obstacle to the attainment of peace 
has, undoubtedly, arisen from the fact, that Mexi- 
co has been so long held in subjection by one fac- 
tion or military usurper after another, and such 
has been the condition of insecurity in which their 
successive Governments have been placed, that 
each has been deterred from making peace, lest, 
for this very cause, a rival faction imight expel it 
from power. Such was the fate of President Her- 
rera’s administration in 1845, for being disposed 
even to listen to the overtures of the United States 


to prevent the war, as is fully confirmed by an | 


official correspondence which took place in the 


month of August last, between him and his Gov- | 
° ° * . j 
ernment, a copy of which is herewith communica- | 


ted. ‘or this cause alone, the revolution which 
displaced him from power was set on foot’? by 
General Paredes. Such may be the condition of 
insecurity of the present Government. 


There can be no doubt that the peaceable and | 


well-disposed inhabitants of Mexico are convinced 
that it is the true interest of their country to con- 
clude an honorable peace with the United States; 
but the apprehension of becoming the victims of 
some military faction or usurper may have pre- 
vented them from manifesting their feelings by any 
public act. The removal of any such apprehen- 


sion would probably cause them to speak their sen- | 


timents freely, and to adopt the measures necessa- 
ry for the restoration of peace. With a people dis- 


tracted and divided by contending factions, and | 
a Government subject to constant changes, by suc- || 


cessive revolutions, the continual successes of our 
arms may fail to secure a satisfactory peace.. In 


such event, it may become proper for our com- || 
to give encourage- || 
ment and assurances of protection to the friends of || 
peace in Mexico in the establishment and mainte- | 
nance ofa free Republican government of their own | 
choice, able and willing to conclude a peace which | 


manding generals in the fiel 


would be just to them, and secure to us the indem- 


nity we demand. This may become the only mode | 


of obtaining such a peace. Should such be the re- 
sult, the war which Mexico has forced upon us 
would thus be converted into an enduring blessing 
to herself. After finding her torn and distracted 


by factions, and ruled by military usurpers, we | 


should then leave her with a Republican govern- 


ment, in the enjoyment of real independence and | 


domestic peace and prosperity, performing all her 


|| the Secretary of 


revolutions—all alike hostile to peaceful relations 
with the United States. 


Jesides, there is danger, if our troops were | 


withdrawn before a peace was concluded, that the 
Mexican people, wearied with successive revolu- 
tions, and deprived of pretection for their persons 
and property, might at length be inclined to yield 
to foreign influences, and to cast themselves into 
the arms of some European monarch for protec- 
tion from the anarchy and suffering which would 
ensue. This, for our own safety, and in pursuance 
of our established policy, we should be compelled 
to resist. We eins never consent that Mexico 


should be thus converted into a monarchy govern- 


ed by a foreign prince. 


Mexico is our near neighbor, and her bounda- | 


ries are coterminous with our own, through the 
whole extent across the North American conti- 
nent, from ocean to ocean. Both politically and 
commercially, we have the deepest interest in her 
regeneration and prosperity. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible that, with any just regard to our own safety, 
we can ever become indifferent to her fate. 

It may be that the Mexican Government and 
people have misconstrued or misunderstood our 


forbearance, and our objects, in desiring to con- | 
clude an amicable adjustment of the existing differ- | 


ences between the two countries. They may have 
supposed that we would submit to terms degrading 
to the nation; or they may have drawn false infer- 
ences from the supposed division of opinion in the 
United States on the subject of the war, and may 
have calculated to gain much by protracting it; 


and, indeed, that we might ultimately abandon it | 


altogether, without insisting on any indemnity, ter- 
ritorial or otherwise. 
impressions under which they have acted, the adop- 
tion and prosecution of the energetic policy pro- 
posed must soon undeceive them. 

In the future prosecution of the war, the enemy 
must be made to feel its pressure more than the 
have heretofore done. At its commencement, it 
was deemed proper to conduct it in a spirit of for- 
bearance and liberality. With this end in view, 
early measures were adopted to conciliate, as far 
as a state of war would permit, the mass of the 


| Mexican population; to convince them that the 


war was. waged not against the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, but against their faithless Gov- 
ernment, which had commenced hostilities; to re- 
move from their minds the falsé impressions which 
their designing and interested rulers had artfully 


| attempted to make, that the war on our part was 


one of conquest; that it was a war against their 


| religion and their churches, which were to be dese- 


crated and overthrown; and that their rights of 


| person and private property would be violated. 


To remove these false impressions, our command- 
ers in the field were directed scrupulously to re- 
spect their religion, their churches, and their church 
property, which were in no manner to be violated; 
they were directed also to respect the rights of 
persons and property of all who should not take 
up arms against us, 

Assurances to this effect were given to the Mexi- 
can people by Major General Taylor, in a procla- 
mation issued in pursuance of instructions from 
ar, in the month of June, 1846, 
and again by Major General Scott, who acted upon 
his own convictions of the propriety of issuing it 
in a proclamation of the eleventh of May, 1847. 

In this spirit of liberality and conciliation, and 
with a view to prevent the body of the Mexican 
population from taking up arms against us, was 


Whatever may be the false | 


soldiers, or small parties, whom accident or other 

| causes had separated from the main body of our 

army; bands of guerrilleros and robbers infested 
| the roads, harassed our trains, and, whenever it 
| was in their power, cut off our supplies. 

The Mexicans having thus shown themselves 
to be wholly incapable of appreciating our for- 
bearance and liberality, it was deemed proper to 
change the manner of conducting the war, by 
making them feel its pressure according to the 
usages observed under similar circumstances by 
all other civilized nations. 

Accordingly, as early as the twenty-second of 
September, 1846, instructions were given by the 
Secretary of War to Major General Taylor to 
** draw supplies”’ for our army “ from the enemy, 
without paying for them, and to require contrib 1- 
tions for its support,”’ if in that way he was satis- 
fied he could ** get abundant supplies for his 
forces.”’ In directing the execution of these in- 
structions, much was necessarily left to the discre- 
tion of the commanding officer, who was best 
acquainted with the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded, the wants of the army, and the 
practicability o& enforcing the measure. 

General Taylor, on the twenty-sixth of October, 
1846, replied,-from Monterey, that “it would 
have been impossible hitherto, and is so now, to 
sustain the army to any extent by forced contri- 
butions of money or supplies.’’ For the reasons 
assigned by him, he did not adopt the policy of 

, his instructions, but declared his readiness to do 
| so, ** should the army, in its future operations, 
reach a portion of the country which may be made 
to supply the troops with advantage.”” He con- 
tinued to pay for the articles of supply which were 
drawn from the enemy’s country. 

Similar instructions were issued to Major Gene- 
ral Scott on the third of April, 1847, who replied, 
from Jalapa, on the 20th of May, 1847, that, if it 
| be expected that ‘the army is to support itself by 

forced contributions levied upon the country, we 
| may ruin and exaspeyate the inhabitants, and 
| starve ourselves.’’ The same discretion was given 
to him that had been to General Taylor in this 
respect. General Scott, for the reasons assigned 
by him, also continued to pay for the articles of 
supply for the army which were drawn from the 
enemy. 

After the army had reached the heart of the 
most wealthy portion of Mexico, it was supposed 
that the obstacles which had before that time pre- 
vented it would not be such as to render impracti-, 
cable the levy of forced contributions for its sup- 
port; and on the first of September, and again on 
| the sixth of October, 1847, the order was repeated 
in despatches’ addressed by the Secretary of War 
to General Scott, and his attention was again call- 
ed to the importance of making the enemy bear 
the burdens of the war by requiring them to fur- 
nish the means of supporting our army; and he 
was directed to adopt this policy, unless, by doing 
so, there was danger of depriving the army of the 
necessary supplies. Copies of these despatches 
were forwarded to General Taylor for his govern- 
ment. 

On the thirty-first of March last, I caused an 
order to be issued to our military and naval com- 
manders to levy and collect a military contribution 
upon all vessels and merchandise which might 
enter any of the ports of Mexico in our military 
occupation, and to apply such contributions to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the war. By 
virtue of the right of conquest and the laws of 


relative duties in the great family of nations, and || the war conducted on our part. Provisions and | war, the conqueror, consulting his own safety or 
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convenience, may either exclu@e foreign commerce utmost care has been taken to avoid every just) and cause an interruption of our valuable com- 
altogether from all such ports, or permit it upon cause of complaint on the part of neutral nations, merce. 


such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. and none has been given, liberal privileges have Our treaties with the Sublime Porte, Tripoli, 
Before the principal ports of Mexico were block- | been granted to their commerce in the ports of the | Tunis, Morocco, and Museat, also require the 
aded by our navy, the revenue derived from im- | enemy in our military occupation. legislation of Congress to carry them into execu- 
yort duties, under the laws of Mexico, was paid | The difficulty with the Brazilian Government, | tion, though the ‘necessity for immediate action 
into the Mexican treasury. After these ports had | which at one time threatened to interrupt the | may not be so urgent as in regard to China. 

fallen into our military possession, the blockade | friendly relations between the two countries, will, The Secretary of State has submitted an esti- 


was raised, and commerce with them permitted | I trust, be speedily adjusted. I have received in- | mate to defray the expense of opening diplomatic 
unon prescribed terms and conditions. They were | formation that an Envoy Extraordinary and Min- relations with the Papal States. The interesting 
opened to the Arade of all nations upon the pay- | ister Plenipotentiary to the United States will short- | political events now in progress in these States, as 
ment of duties more moderate in their amount than || ly be appointed by his Imperial Majesty; and it is | well as a just regard to our commercial interests, 
those which had been previously levied by Mexi- | hoped that he will come instructed and prepared to | have, in my opinion, rendered such a measure 
co; and the revenue, which was formerly paid | adjust all remaining differences between the two | highly expedient. ; 
into the Mexican treasury was directed to be col- | Governments in a manner acceptable and honor- Estimates have also been submitted for the out- 
lected by our military and naval officers, and ap- | able to both. In the meantime, I have every reason |, fits and salaries of chargés d’affaires to the Repub- 
plied to the use of our army and navy. Care was | to believe that nothing will occur to interrupt our | lics of Bolivia, Guatemala, and Ecuador. The 
taken that the officers, soldiers, and sailors of our | amicable relations with Brazil. | manifest importance of cultivating the most friend - 
army and navy should be exempted from the oper- ‘It has been my constant effort to maintain and || ly relations with all the independent States upon 
ations of the order; and as the merchandise im- || cultivate the most intimate relations of friendship || this continent has induced me to recommend ap- 
ported upon which the order operated must te | with all the independent Powers of South America; || propriations necessary for the maintenance of these 
consumed by Mexican citizens, the contributions || and this policy has been attended with the happiest || missions. 
exacted were, in effect, the seizure of the public | results. It is true that the settlementand payment || I recommend to Congress that an appropriation 
revenues of Mexico, and the application of them of many just claims of American citizens against | be made, to be paid to the Spanish Government 
to our own use. In directing this measure, the | these nations have been long delayed. The pecu- || for the purpose of distribution among the claim- 
object was to compel the enemy to contribute, as || liar position in which they have been placed, and || ants in * the Amistad case.”’ I entertain the con- 
far as practicable, towards the expenses of thewar. | the desire on the part of my predecessors, as well || viction that this is due to Spain under the treaty of 
For the amount of contributions which have | as myself, to grant them he utmost indulgence, | the twentieth of October, 1795; and, moreover, 
been levied in this form, I refer you to the accom- | have hitherto prevented these claims from being || that, from the earnest manner in which the claim 
panying reports of the Secretary of Warand of the | urged in a manner demanded by strict justice. The || continues to be urged, so long as it shall remain 
Secretary of the Navy, by which it appears that | time has arrived when they ought to be finally ad- || unsettled, it will be a source of irritation and dis- 


a sum exceeding half a million of dollars has been || justed and liquidated, and efforts are now making |, cord between the two countries, which may prove 


collected. | for that purpose. | highly prejudicial to the interests of the United 
This amount would undoubtedly have been It is proper to inform you that the Government | States. Good policy, no less than a faithful com- 


much larger, but for the difficulty of keeping open || of Peru has in good faith paid the first two instal- || pliance with our treaty obligations, requires that 
communications between the coast and the interior, | ments of the indemnity of thirty thousand dollars |, the inconsiderable appropriation demanded should 
so as to enable the owners of the merchandise im- | each, and the greater portion of the irferest due || be made. ; 
ported, to transport aud vend it to the inhabitants | thereon, in execution of the convention between | A detailed statement of the condition of the finan- 
of the country. It is confidently expected that | that Government and the United States, the ratifi- | ces will be presented in the annual report of the 
this difficulty will, to a great extent, be soon re- || cations of which were exchanged at Lima on the || Secretary of the Treasury. The imports for the 
moved by our increased forces which have been | thirty-first of October, 1846. The Attorney Gene- | last fiscal year, ending on the thirtieth of June, 
sent to the field. |, ral of the United States, early in August last, com- | 1847, were of the value of one hundred and forty- 
Measures have recently been adopted by which , pleted the adjudication of the claims under this || six million five hundred and forty-five thousand 
the internal as well as external revenues of Mex- | convention, and made his report thereon, in pur- || six hundred and thirty-eight dollars; of which the 
ico, in all places in our military occupation, will be |, suance of the act of the eighth of August, 1846. || amount exported was eight million eleven thou- 
seized and appropriated to the use of our army | The sums to which the claimants are respectively || sand one hundred and fifty-eight dollars, a 
and navy. | entitled will be paid on demand at the treasury. _|| one hundred and thirty-eight million five hundre 
The policy of levying upon the enemy contribu- || I invite the early attention of Gongress to the || and thirty-four thousand four hundred and eighty 
tions in every form, consistently with the laws of | present condition of our citizens in China. Under || dollars in the country for domestic use. The value 
nations, which it may be practicable for our mili- | our treaty with that Power, American citizens are || of the exports for the same period was one hun- 
tary commanders to adopt, should, in my judg- |, withdrawn from the jurisdiction, whether civil or || dred and fifty-eight million six hundred and forty- 
ment, be rigidly enforced; and orders to this effect | criminal, of the Chinese Government, and placed || eight thousand six hundred and twenty-two dol- 
have accordingly been given. By sucha policy, under that of our public functionaries in that coun- || lars; of which one hundred and fifty million six 
at the same time that our own treasury will be re- | try. By these alone can our citizens be tried and || hundred and thirty-seven thousand four hundred 
lieved from a heavy drain, the Mexican people | punished for the commission of any crime; by || and sixty-four dollars consisted of domestic pro- 
will be made to feel the burdens of the war, and, || these alone can questions be decided between them, 1 ductions, and eight million eleven thousand one 
consulting their own interests, may be induced | involving the rights of person and property; and hundred and fifty-eight dollars of foreign articles. 
the more readily to require their rulers to accede || by these alone can contracts be enforced, into || The receipts into the treasury for the same pe- 
to a just peace. | which they may have entered with the citizens or || riod amounted to twenty-six million three hun- 
After the adjournment of the last session of | subjects of foreign Powers. The merchant vessels || dred and forty-six thousand seven hundred and 
Congress, events transpised in the prosecution || of the United States lying in the waters of the five || ninety dollars and thirty-seven cents, of which 
of the war which, in my judgment, required a | ports of China open to foreign commerce are under || there was derived from customs twenty-three mil- 
greater number of troops in the field than had been || the exclusive jurisdiction of officers of their own || lion seven hundred and forty-seven thousand eight 
anticipated. The strength of the army was accord- || Government. Until Congress shall establish com- | hundred and sixty-four dollars and sixty-six cents; 
ingly increased by “accepting” the services of | petent tribunals to try and punish crimes, and to || from sales of public lands, two million four hun- 
all the volunteer forces authorized by the act of exercise jurisdiction in civil cases in China, Amer- || dred and ninety-eight thousand three hundred and 
the thirteenth of May, 1846, without putting a ican citizens there are subject to no law whatever. || thirty-five dollars and twenty cents; and from in- 
construction on that act, the correctness of which | Crimes may be committed with impunity, and || cidental and miscellaneous sources, one hundred 
was seriously questioned. The volunteer forces | debts may be contracted without any means to | thousand five hundred and seventy dollars and 
now in the field, with those which had been “ ac- || enforce their payment. Inconveniences have al- || fifty-one cents. The last fiscal year during which 
cepted,”’ to ** serve for twelve months,” and were || ready resulted from the omission of Congress to || this amount was received embraced five months 
discharged at the end of their term of service, ex- | leghbete upon the subject, and still greater are ap- || under the operation of the tariff act of 1842, and 
haust the fifty thousand men authorized by that || prehended. The British authorities in China have | seven months during which the tariff act of 1846 
act. Had it been clear that a proper construction || already complained that this Government has not || was in force. During the fiveymonths under the 
of the act warranted it, the services of an addi- || provided for the punishment of crimes, or the en- || act of 1842, the amount received from customs was 
tional number would have been called for and ac- | forcement of contracts against American citizens | seven million eight hundred and forty-two thou- 
cepted; but doubts existing upon this point, the | in that country, whilst their Government has es- || sand three hundred and six dollars and ninety 


\ 
' 





power was not exercised. | tablished tribunals by which an American citizen | cents, and during the seven months under the act 
It is deemed important that Congress should, at | can recover debts due from British subjects. | of 1846 the amount received was fifteen’ million 
an early period of their session, confer the author- |, Accustomed as the Chinese are to summary jus- nine hundred aad five thousand five hundred and 


ity to raise an additional regular force to serve || tice, they could not be made to comprehend why | fifty-seven dollars and seventy-six cents. 
during the war with Mexico, and to be discharged i criminals who are citizens of the United States The net revenue from customs during the year 
upon the conclusion and ratification of a treaty of should escape with impunity, in violation of treaty | ending on the first of December, 1846, being the 
peace. I invite the attention of Congress to the |, obligations, whilst the punishment of a Chinese, || last year under the operation of the tariff act of 
views presented by the Secretary of War in his | who had committed any crime against an Ameri- || 1842, was twenty-two million nine hundred and 
report upon this subject. : i can citizen, would be rigorously exacted. Indeed, || seventy-one thousand four hundred and three dol- 
I recommend, also, that authority be given by || the consequences might be fatal to American citi- || lars and ten cents; and the net revenue from cus- 
law to call for and accept the services of an addi- | zens in China, should a flagrant crime be commit- | toms during the year ending on the first of Decem- 


tional number of volunteers, to be exercised at such | ted by any one of them upon a Chinese, and should || ber, 1847, being the first year under the operation 
time and to such extent as the emergencies of the || trial and punishment not follow according to the | of the tariff act of 1846, was about thirty-one mil- 
service may require. ; . : requisitions of the treaty. This might disturb, if || lion five hundred thousand dollars; being an in- 

In prosecuting the war with Mexico, whilst the |! not destroy, our friendly relations with that empire, \! crease of revenue for the first year under the tariff 
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7 
act of 1846, of more than eight million five hundred 
thousand dollars over that of the last year under 
the tariff of 1842. ! 

_ The expenditures during the fiscal year ending 
on the thirtieth of June last, were fifty-nine million 





Message of the President. 





Should the war with Mexico be continued until 


| the thirtieth of June, 1849, it is estimated that a 
_ further loan of twenty million five hundred thou- 
_ sand dollars will be required for the fiscal year end- 


ing on that day, in case no duty be imposed on tea 


“Senate & Ho. oF Reps. 


ing adequate and faie profits under the new sys- 
tem, the wages of labor, whether employed in 
manufactures, agriculture, commerce, or naviga- 
tion, have been augmented. The toiling millions, 
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| whose daily jabor furnishes the supply of food 

q four hundred and fifty-one thousand one hundred | and cofiee, and the public lands be not reduced and — and raiment, and all the necessaries and comforts 

q| and seventy-seven dollars and sixty-five cents; of | graduated in price, and no military contributions of life, are receiving higher wages, and more 

, which three million five hundred and twenty-two | shal] be collected in Mexico. If the duty on tea — steady and permanent employment than in any 
thousand and eighty-two dollars and thirty-seven | and coffee be imposed, and the lands be reduced | other country, or at any previous period of our 
cents was on account of payment of principal and | and graduated in price, as proposed, the loan may | own history. 

4 interest of the public debt, including treasury notes | be reduced to seventeen millions of dollars, and So successful have been all branches of our in- FF 
redeemed and not funded. The expenditures, ex- | will be subject to be still further reduced by the | dustry, that a foreign war, which generally dimin- 
i clusive of payment of public debt, were fifty-five amount of the military contributions which may _ ishes the resources of a nation, has in no essential FF 
i million nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand — be collected in Mexico. It is not proposed, how- degree retarded our onward progress, or checked fF 
iF and ninety-five dollars and twenty-eight cents. ever, at present, to ask Congress for authority to | our general prosperity, A 
? it is estimated that the receipts into the treasury | negotiate this loan for the next fiscal year, as itis | With such gratifying evidences of prosperity, : 
M for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, hoped that the loan asked for the remainder of the and of the successful operation of the revenue g 
af 1848, including the balance in the treasury on the _ present fiscal year, aided by military contributions | act of 1846, every consideration of public polic 3 
i first of July last, will amount to forty-two million | which may be collected in Mexico, may be sufli- recommends that it shall remain unchanged. It jl 
: eight hundred and eighty-six thousand five hun- cient. If, contrary to my expectation, there should | is hoped that the system of impost duties which it FT 
os dred and forty-five dollars and eighty cents; of | be a necessity for it, the fact will be communicated — established may be regarded as the permanent FF 
i which thirty-one million, it is estimated, will be | to Congress in time fortheir action during the pre- | policy of the country, and that the great interests 
bi derived from customs; three million five hundred | sent session. In no event will a sum exceeding affected by it may not again be subject to be in- FD 

dl thousand from the sale ef the public lands; four | six millions of dollars of this amount be needed — juriously disturbed, as they have heretofore been, 
Ri hundred thousand from incidental sources, inclu. | before the meeting of the session of Congress in | by frequent and sometimes sudden changes. 
rh ding sales made by the Solicitor of the Treasury; || December, 1848. ‘| For the purpose of increasing the revenue, and fF 
| and six million two hundred and eighty-five The act of the thirtieth of July, 1846 “‘redu- | without changing or modifying the rates imposed [FT 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four dollars and || cing the duties on imports,’’ has been in force _ by the act of 1846 on the dutiable articles embraced F 
fifiy-five cents from loans already authorized by | since the first of December last; and | am grati- || by its provisions, | again recommend to your fa- 
daw, which, together with the balance in the treas- | fied to state, that all the beneficial effects which | vorable consideration the expediency of levyinga [FT 
; ury on the first of July last, make the sum esti- | were anticipated from its operation have been | revenue duty on tea and coffee. The policy which Fs 
mated. fully realized. ‘The public revenue derived from exempted these articles from duty during peace, [> 
‘The expenditures for the same period, if peace | customs during the year ending on the first of | and when the revenue to be derived from them was / 
] with Mexico shall not be concluded, and the army | December, 1847, exceeds by more than eight mil- not needed, ceases to exist when the country is 4 
a shall be increased as is proposed, will amount, in- | lions of dollars the amount received in the prece- | engaged in war, and requires the use of all. its : 
cluding the necessary payments on account of || ding year under the operation of the act of 1842, | available resources. It is a tax which would be : 
principal and interest of the public debt and treas- | which wagsuperseded and repealed by it. Its ef- | so generally diffused among the people, that it fF 
ury notes, to fifty-eight million six hundred and | fects are visible in the great and almost unexam- | would be felt oppressively by none, and be com- H 
f fifteen thousand six hundred and sixty dollars and | wer prosperity which prevails in every branch of | plained of by none. It is believed that there are J 
fi seven cents. usiness. ee _ | Not, in the list of imported articles, any which are 
t On the first of the present month the amount of || While the repeal ot the prohibitory and restrict- || more properly the subject of war duties than tea [ 
8 the public debt actually incurred, including treas- | ive duties of the act of 1842, and the substitution || and coffee. A 
; ury notes, was forty-five million six hundred and _ in their place of reasonable revenue rates levied on || It is estimated that three millionsofdollarswould —F 
fifiy-nine thousand six hundred and fifty-nine dol- | articles imported according to their actual value, |; be derived annually by a moderate duty im- 
lars and forty cents. The public debt i on the | has increased the revenue, and augmented our for- } posed on these articles. 
fourth of March, 1845, including the treasury | eign trade, all the great interests of the country || Should Congress avail itself of this additional 
notes, was seventeen million seven hundred and || have been advanced and promoted. . | source of revenue, not only would the amount of FF 
) eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety- || ‘The great and important interests of agriculture, || the public loan rendered necessary by the war with [F 
nine dollars and sixty-two cents; and consequently | which had been not only too much neglected, but | Mexico be diminished to that extent, but the pub- : 
the addition made to the public debt since that time || actually taxed, under the preset policy, for the || lic credit, and the public confidence in the abilit 
! is twenty-seven million eight hundred and seventy |, benefit of other interests, have been relieved of the 


thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars and 
seventy-eight cents. 

Of the loan of twenty-three milliohs, authorized 
by the act of the twenty-eighth of January, 1847, 


the sum of five millions was paid out to the public | 
creditors, or exchanged at par for specie; the re- | 


maining eighteen millions was olfered for specie to 
the highest bidder not below par, by an advertise- 
ment issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
published from the ninth of February until the 
tenth of April, 1847, when it was awarded to the 
several highest bidders, at premiums varying from 
one-eighth of one per cent. to two per cent. above 
par. ‘The premium has been paid into the treas- 


ury, and the sums awarded deposited in specie in | 
the treasury as fast as it was required by the wants | 


of the Government. 

To meet the expenditures for the remainder of 
the present and for the next fiscal year, ending on 
the thirtieth of June, 1849, a further loan, in aid of 
the ordinary revenues of the Government, will be 
necessary. Retaining a sufficient su 
treasury, the loan required for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year will be about eighteen million 
tive hundred thousand dollars, 


lus in the | 


If the duty on tea | 


und coffee be imposed, and the graduation of the | 


price of the public lands shall be made at an early | 


period of your session, as recommended, the loan 
for the present fiscal year may be reduced to seven- 
teen million of dollars. The loan may be further 
reduced by whatever amount of expenditures can 
be saved b 


military contributions collected in | 


/exchanges. Great as has been the increase of our 


| The number of vessels built in the 


_ those who have navigated them, Should the ratio | 
| of increase in the number of our merchant vessels || 
|| be progressive, and be as 


burdens which that policy imposedson them; and 
our farmers and planters, under a more just and 
liberal commercial policy, are finding new and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and determination of the Government to meet all 
its engagements promptly, would be more firmly 
established, and the reduced amount of the loan 
| which it may be necessary to negotiate could pro- 


profitable markets abroad for their augmented |) bably be obtained at cheaper rates. 


products. 
Our commerce is rapidly increasing, and is ex- 
tending more widely the circle of international 


imports during the tem year, Our exports of do- 
mestic products sold in foreign markets have been 
still greater. 

Our navigating interest is eminently prosperous. 
nited States 
has been greater than during any preceding period 
of equal length. Large profits Ae been derived | 
by those who have constructed, as well as b 


t for the future as | 
during the past year, the time is not distant when | 
our tonnage and commercial marine will be larger | 
than that of any other nation in the world. 

Whilst the interests of agriculture, of commerce, 
and of navigation, have been enlarged and invigo- | 
rated, it is highly gratifying to observe that our 
manufactures are also in a prosperous condition, 
None of the ruinous effects upon this interest, 
which were apprehended by some, as the result 
of the operation of the revenue system established 
by the act of 1846, have been experienced. On 
the contrary, the number of manufactories, and 
the amount of capital invested in them, is stead- 


| 
| 


Congress is, therefore, called upon to determine 
| whether it is wiser to impose the war duties recom- 


|| mended, or, by omitting to do so, increase the pub- 


| lic debt annually three millions of dollars so long 
| as loans shall be required to prosecute the war, 
/and afterwards provide, in some other form, to 
pay the semi-annual interest upon it, and ulti- 
| mately to extinguish the principal. If, in addition 
‘to these duties, Congress should graduate and re- 
| duce the price of tua of the public lands as expe- 
/ rience has proved will not command the price 
placed upon them by the Government, an addi- 
tional annual income to the treasury of between 
half a million and a million of dollars, it is esti- 
mated, would be derived from this source. Should 
both measures receive the sanction of Congress, 
the annual amount of public debt necessary to be 
contracted during the continuance of the war would 
be reduced near four millions of dollars. The du- 
ties recommended to be levied on tea and coffee, it 
is proposed shall be limited in their duration to the 
a of the war, and until the public debt rendered 
| necessary to be contracted by it shall be discharged. 
_The amount of the public debt to be contracted 
| should be limited to the lowest practicable sum, 
| and should be extinguished as early after the con- 
‘clusion of the war as the means of the treasury 
| will permit. 


Mexico. ‘The most vigorous measures for the aug- | ily and rapidly increasing, affording gratifying ith this view, it is recommended that, as soon 
mentation of these contributions have been direct- | proofs that American enterprise and skill em- || as the war shall be over, all the surplus in the 
ed, and a very considerable sum is expected from | ployed in this branch of domestic industry, with || treasury, not needed for other indispensable ob- 
that source. Its amount cannot, however, be cal- | no other advantages than those fairly and inci- 


culated with any certainty. It is recommended 
that the,loan to be made be authorized upon the 
same terms, and for the same time, as that which 


was authorized under the provisions of the act of | and remunerati 


the twenty-eighth of January, 1847. 


dentally accruing from a just system of revenue 
duties, are abundantly able to meet successfully 
all competition aan abroad, and still derive fair | 

ts. 


| jects, shall constitute a sinking fund, and be applied 
‘to the purchase of the funded debt, and that au- 


| thority be conferred by law for that purpose. 


‘The act of the sixth of August, 1846, ‘ to estab- 


| lish a warehousing system,”’ has been in operation 


i| While capital invested in manufactures is yield- || more than a year, and has proved to be an impor- 
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Message of the President. Senate & Ho. or Reps. 





‘and its branches has exceeded twenty millions of | will also impress these patriotic pioneer emigrants 
dollars. This has consisted chiefly in,converting | with deeper feelings of gratitude for the parental 
the coins of foreign countries into American coin. | care of their Government, when they find their 

The largest amount of foreign coinjimported has | dearest interests secured to them by the permanent 

_ been received at New York; and if a branch mint | laws of the land, and that they are no longer in 

| were established at that city, all the foreign coin | danger of losing their homes and hard-earned im- 

| received at that port could at once be converted | provements by being brought into competition with 

' into our own coin, without the expense, risk, and | amore wealthy class of purchasers at the land sales. 


ing the revenue, and osenseng the commerce of 
the country. Whilst it has tended to enlarge com- | 
merce, it has been beneficial to our manufactures, 
by diminishing forced sales at auction of foreign 
goods at low prices, to raise the duties to be ad- 
vanced on them, and by checking fluctuations in 
the market. The system, although sanctioned by 


the experience of other countries, was entirely new 

in the United States, and is susceptible of improve- | 
ment in some of its provisions. The Secretary of |! 
the Treasury, upon whom was devolved large 

discretionary powers in carrying this measure into | 
effect, has collected, and is now collating,, the | 
practical results of the system in other countries, | 
where it has long been established, and will report 


delay, of transporting it to the mint for that pur- , 
pose, and the amount recoined would be much | 
larger. 

Experience has proved that foreign coin, = 
especially foreign gold coin, will not circulate ®&- 
tensively as a currency among the people. The 
important measure of extending our specie circu- 
lation, both of gold and silver, and of diffusing it 


The attontion of Congress was invited, at their 
last and the preceding session, to the importance 
of establishing a Territorial Government over our 
possessions in Oregon; and itis to be regretted that 
there was no legislationon the subject. Our citi- 
zens who inhabit that distant region of country are 
still left without the protection of our laws, or any 
regularly orggnized Government. Before the ques- 


at an early period of your session such further |, among the people, can only be effected by convert- | tion of limits and boundaries of the territory of Ore- 


regulations suggested by the investigation as may | 
render it still more effective and beneficial. 

By the act to “ prgvide for the better organiza- | 
tion of the treasury, and for the collection, safe- | 
keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue,”’ 
all banks were discontinued as fiscal agents of the 
Government, and the paper currency issued by | 
them was no longer permitted to be received in | 
payment of public dues. 7 

The constitutional ennnee created by this act | 
went into operation on the first of January last. | 
Under the system established by it, the public | 
moneys have been collected, safely kept, and dis- | 
bursed, by the direct agency of officers of the Gov- 
ernment, in gold and silver; and transfers of large | 
amounts have been made from points of collection 
to points of disbursement, without loss to the | 
treasury, or finjury or inconvenience to the trade || 
of the country. r || 

While the fiscal operations of the Government 
have been conducted with regularity and ease, 
under this system, it has had a salutary effect in 
checking and preventing an undue inflation of the | 


ing such foreign coin into American coin. I repeat 
the recommendation contained in my last annual 
message for the establishment of a branch of the 
mint of the United States at the city of New York. 

All the public lands which had been surveyed 
and were ready for the market have been pro- 
claimed for sale during the past year. The quan- 
tity offered and to be offered for sale, under proc- 


lamations issued since the first of January last, || 


amounts to nine million one hundred and thirty- 


eight thousand five hundred and thirty-one acres. || 


The prosperity of the western States and Territo- 
ries in which these lands lie will be advanced by 
their speedy sale. By withholding them from 
market, their growth and increase of population 


prising and meritorious frontier population would 
»e deprived of the opportunity of securing freeholds 
for themselves and their families. 
to the general considerations which @ndered the 


object at this time to derive as large a sum as pos- 
sible from this source, and thus diminish, by that 


But in addition | 


gon was definitely settled, from the necessity of 
their condition, the inhabitants had established a 
temporary Government of their own. Besides the 
want of legal authority for continuing such a Gov- 
ernment, it is wholly inadequate to protect them 
in their rights of person and property, or to secure 
to them the enjoyment of the privileges of other 
citizens, to which they are entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. They should have 
the right of suffrage, be represented in a Territorial 
Legislature, and by a delegate in Congress; and 
possess all the rights and privileges which citizens 
of other portions of the Territories of the United 
Stntes have heretofore enjoyed, or may now enjoy. 

Our judicial system, revenue laws, laws regula- 


| would be retarded, while thousands of our enter- | ting trade and intercourse witlt the Indian tribes, 
| and the pretenses of our laws generally, should be 


| extended over them. — . . . 
In addition to the inhabitants in that territory 


|| who had previously emigrated to it, large numbers 
early sale of these lands proper, it was a leading 


of our citizens have followed them during the pres- 
| ent year; and it is not doubted that during the next 
and subsequent years their numbers will be greatly 


paper currency issued by the banks which exist || amount, the public loan rendered necessary by the | increased. 


under State charters. Requiring, as it does, all | 
dues to the Government to be paid in gold and 
silver, ita effect is to restrain excessive issues of | 


existence of a foreign war. 


It is estimated that not less than ten millions of 


acres of the public lands will be surveyed and be 


bank paper by the banks dispropottioned to the | in a condition to be proclaimed for sale during the 
specie in their vaults, for the reason that they are | year 1848. 


at all times liable to be called on by the holders of | 


specie for the payment of duties and other public 
dues. 
ness within prudent limits, and be always in a> 
condition to meet such calls, or run the hazard of | 
being compelled to suspend specie payments, and | 


|, In my last annual message I presented the rea- | 
their notes for their redemption, in otder to obtain || sons which, in my judgment, rendered it proper , ests may require.’’ 


to graduate and reduce the price of such of the 


The banks, therefore, must keep their busi- | public lands as have remained unsold for long 
| periods after they had been offered for sale at | 


| public auction. 
Many millions of acres of public lands lying 


Congress, at its last session, established post- 
routes leading to Oregon, and between different 
points within that territory, and authorized the es- 
tablishment of post offices at ‘* Astoria and such 
| other places on the coasts of the Pacific, within the 
territory of the United States, as the public inter- 
Post offices have accordingly 
|| been established, deputy postmasters appointed, and 

provision made for the transportation of the mails. 
| The preservation of peace with the Indian tribes 
| residing west of the Rocky Mountains will render 

it proper that authority should be given by law for 


be thereby discredited. ‘The amount of specie im- || within the limits of several of the western Siates || the appointment of an adequate number of Indian 


ported into the United States during the last fiscal 


twenty-one thousand two hundred and eighty-nine | 
dollars; of which there was retained in the country | 
twenty-two million two hundred and seventy-six 
thousand one hundred and seventy dollars. Had 
the former financial system prevailed, and the pub- 
lic moneys been placed on deposité in banks, near- 
ly the whole of this amount would have gone into 
their vaults, not to be thrown into circulation by 
them, but to be withheld from the hands of the 
people as a currency, and made _the basis of new 
and enormous issues of bank paper. A large pro- 


and large quantities for nore than thirty years, at 
| the lowest price prescribed by the existing laws, 


| and it has been found that they will not command | 


that price. They must remain unsold and uncul- 
| tivated for an indefinite period, unless the price 
demanded for them by the Government shall be 
reduced. Nosatisfactory reason is perceived why 
they should be longer held at rates above their real 
value. Atthe present period, an additional reason 
exists for adopting the measure recommended. 
| When the country is engaged in a foreign war, 


’ || have been offered in the market, and been subject || agents to reside among them. 
year was twenty-four million one hundred and | to sale at private entry for more than twenty years, || 


I recommend that a Surveyor General’s office be 
‘| established in that Territory, and that the public 
lands be surveyed and brought into market at an 

| early period. 
I recommend also that grants, upon liberal terms, 
of limited quantities of the public lands be made to 
all citizens of the United States who have emigra- 
| ted, or may hereafter, within a prescribed period, 
|| emigrate to Oregon, and settle upon them. These 
|| hardy and adventurous citizens, who have encoun- 
|| tered the dangers and privations of a long and toil- 


| some journey, and have at length found an abiding 


portion of the specie imported has been paid into || and we must necessarily resort to loans, it would |, place for themselves and their families upon the 


the Treasury for public dues; and after having 
been, to a great extent, recoined at the mint, has 
been paid out to the public creditors, and gone into 
circulation as a currency among the people. The 
amount of gold and silver coin now in circulation | 
in cite country is larger than at any former pe- 
riod. 

The financial system established by the consti- | 
tutional treasury has been, thus far, zs 
| 
{ 





successful in its operations; and I recommend an 
adherence to all its essential provisions, and espe- 
cially to that vital provision which wholly sepa- 
rates the Government from all connexion with 
banks, and excludes bank paper from all revenue 
receipts. , : 
In some of its details, not involving its general 
principles, the system is defective, and will require 
modification. These defects, and such amend- 
ments as are deemed important, were set forth in 
the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. These amendments are again recommended 
to the early and favorable consideration of Con- 
gress. Setiice 
During the past year, the coinage at the mint 


£ 


| seem to be the dictate of wisdom that we should 
avail ourselves of all our resources, and thus limit 
the amount of the public indebtedness to the low- 
est possible sum. 

I recommend that the existing laws on the sub- 





80 as to operate prospectively, and to embrace all 
who may settle upon the public lands and make 
improvements upon them before they are surveyed, 
as well as afterwards, in all cases where such set- 
tlements may be made after the Indian title shall 
have been extinguished. 

If the right of preémption be thus extended, it 


ject of preémption rights be amended and modified 
will embrace a large and meritorious class of our | 


citizens. It will increase the number of small free- 
holders upon our borders, who will be enabled 
thereby to educate their children and otherwise 
improve their condition, while they will be found 


at all times, as they have ever proved themselves || E t 
to be, in the hour of danger to our country, among | from the region of New Mexico, have 


|| utmost verge of our western limits, should be se- 
: cured in the homes which they have improved by 
| their labor. bs * 
|| _ I refer you to the accompanying report of the 
|| Secretary of War for a detailed account of the 
| operations of the various branches of the public 
|| service connected with the department under his. 
|| charge. The duties devolving on this department 
have been unusually onerous and responsible du- 
|| ring the past year, and have been discharged with 
| ability and success. . ase ie, 
|| Pacific relations continue to exist with the vari- 
! ous Indian tribes, and most of them manifest a 
strong friendship for the United States. Some 
| depredations were committed during the past year 
|| upon our trains transporting supplies for the army, 
|| on the road between the western border of Mis- 
'| souri and Santa Fé. These depredations, which 
re supposed to have been committed by bands 
n ar- 


our hardiest and best volunteer soldiers, ever ready, | rested by the presence of a military force, ordered 


among the last to leave the field as long as an ene- 
my remains to be encountered. Such a policy |! upon 


to tender their services in cases of emergency, and 


Some outrages have been 
|| perpetrated by a portion of the northwestern bands 
the weaker and comparatively defenceless 


| out for that purpose. 


; 
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neighboring tribes. Prompt measures were taken 


to prevent such occurrences in future. ; 
Jetween one and two thousand Indians, belong- 
ing to several tribes, have been removed during the 
year from the east of the Mississippi to the coun 
ry allotted to them west of. that river, as their- 


permanent home; and arrangements have been 


made for others to follow. 

Since the treaty of 1846 with the Cherokees, 
the feuds among them appear to have subsided, 
and they have become more united and contented 
than they have been for many years past. ‘The 
commissioners, appointed in pursuance of the act 
of June twenty-seventh, 1846, to settle claims 
arising under the treaty of 1835-36 with that 
tribe, have executed their duties ; and after a pa- 
tient investigation, and a full and fair examination 
of all the cases brought before them, closed their 
labors in the month of July last. This is the 
fourth board of commissioners which has been 
organized under this treaty. Ample opportunity 
has been afforded to all those interested to bring 
forward their claims. No doubt is entertained 
that impartial justice has been done by the late 


board, and that all valid claims embraced by the | 


treaty have been considered and allowed. This 


result, and the final settlement to be made with | 


this tribe, under the treaty of 1846, which will be 
completed and laid before you during your ses- 
sion, will adjust all questions of controversy be- 
tween them and the United States, and produce a 
state of relations with them simple, well-defined, 
and satisfactory. 

Under the discretionary authority conferred by 
the act of the third of March last, the annuities 
due to the various tribes have been paid during 
the present year to the heads of families instead of 
to their chiefs, or such persons as they might de- 
signate, as required by the laws previously exist- 
ing. This mode of payment has given general 
satisfaction to the great body of the Indians. Jus- 
tice has been done to them, and they are grateful 
to the Government for it. A few chiefs and inter- 
ested persons may object to this mode of payment, 
but it is believed to be the only mode of prevent- 
ing fraud and imposition from being practised upon 
the great body of common Indians, constituting a 
majority of all the tribes. 

t is gratifying to perceive that a number of the 
tribes have recently manifested an increased inter- 


est in the establishment of schools among them, | 


and are making rapid advances in agriculture— 
some of them producing a sufficient quantity of 
food for their support, and in some cases a surplus 
to dispose of to har neighbors. The comforts by 
which those who have received even a very limited 
education, and have engaged in agriculture, are sur- 
rounded, tend gradually to draw off their less civil- 
ized brethren from the precarious means of subsist- 
ence by the chase, to habits of labor and civilization. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of 
the Navy presents a satisfactory and gratifying 
account of the condition and operations of the 
naval service during the past year. Our commerce 
has been pursued with increased activity, and with 
safety and success, in every quarter of the globe 


ject to be taken for public use. 


Message of the President. 
i : =. 
vana to Chagres;’’ for three steamers to be em- 
ployed in like manner from Panama to Oregon, 
** so as to connect with the mail from Havana to 
Chagres across the isthmus;”’ and for five steamers | 
to be employed in like manner from New-York to 
Liverpoo!. These steamers will be the property 
of the contractors, but are to be built “ under the 
superintendence and direction of a naval constructor 
in the employ of the Navy Department, and to be 
so constructed as to render them convertible at the | 
least possible expense into war steamers of the | 
first class.’’ 

Aprescribed number of naval officers, as well | 
as a post office agent, are to be on boardwf them; | 
and authority is reserved to the Navy Department || 
at all times to * exercise control over said steam- | 
ships,” and ‘to have the right”? ‘* to take them 
for the exclusive use and service of the United | 
States’’ “upon making proper compensstion to the | 
contractors therefor.” 

Whilst these steam-ships will be employed in | 
transporting the mails of the United States coast- 
wise, and to foreign countries, upon an annual 
compensation to be paid to the owners, they will | 
be always ready, upon an emergency requiring it, | 
to be converted into war steamers; and the right 
reserved to take them for public use will add 
greatly to the efficiency and strength of this de- | 
scription of our naval force. ‘To the steamers thus 
authorized under contracts made by the Secretary 
of the Navy should be added five other steamers | 
authorized under contracts made in pursdance of | 
law by the Postmaster General, making an addi- | 
tion, in the whole, of eighteen war steamers, sub- | 
As further con- 
tracts for the transportation of the mail-to foreign | 
countries may be authorized by Congress, this 
number mapibe enlarged ae 

The enlightened policy by which a tapid com- | 
munication with the various distant parts of the | 
globe is established, by means of American-built 
sea steamers, would find an ample reward in the 
increase of our commerce, and in making our || 
country and its resources more favorably known | 
abroad ; but the national advantage is still greater, | 
of having our naval officers made familiar with 
steam navigation, and of having the privilege of || 
taking the ships already equipped for immediate | 
service at a moment’s notice, and will be cheaply | 
purchased by the compensation to be paid for the | 


_ the postages received. 


in greater numbers than in any other in the world. 


| partment during the past year. 


transportation of the mail in them, over and above | 


A just national pride, no less than our commer- 
cial interests, would seem to favor the policy of 
augmenting the number of this description of ves- 
sels. They can be builtin our country cheaper and 


j 


I refer you to the accompanying report of the | 
Postmaster General for a detailed and satisfactory | 
account of the condition and operations of that de- | 
It is gratifying to | 
find that, within so short a period after the reduc- | 


' tion in the rates of postage, and notwithstanding | 
the great increase of mail service, the revenue re- 
| ceived for the year will be sufficient to defray all | 


the expenses, and that no further aid will be re- 


under the protection of our flag, which the navy || 


has caused to be respected in the most distant seas. 


In the Gulf of Mexico and in the Pacific, the | 
officers and men of our squadrons have displayed || 


distinguished a and performed valuable || 
y stages. of the war with | 


services. In the ear 
Mexico, her ports on both coasts were blockaded, 
and more recently many of them have been cap- 
tured and held by the navy. When acting in co- 
operation with cf land forces, the naval officers 
and men have performed gallant and distinguished 
services on land as well as on water, and deserve 
the high commendation of the country. 

While other maritime Powers are adding to their 


navies large numbers of war steamers, it was a | 


wise policy on our part to make similar additions 
to our navy. The four war steamers authorized 
by the act of the third of March, 1847, are in 
course of construction, 

In addition to the four war steamers authorized 


by this act, the Secretary of the Navy has, in pur- | 


suance of its provisions, entered into contracts for 


the construction of five steamers, to be employed | 


in the transportation of the United States mail 


ters and other mailable matter, which she took out _ 
to Great Britain, or which went into the British | ten 
| our common country. 


i 


“from New York to New Orleans, touching at |! 


Charleston, Savannah, and Havana, and from 


a- \' post office is to subject all letters and other matt 


quired from the treasury for that purpose. 

The first of the American mail steamers autho- | 
rized by the act of the third of March, 1845, was || 
completed and entered upon the service on the || 
first of June last, and is now on her third voyage | 
to Bremen and other intermediate ports. The other ‘| 
vessels authorized under the provisions of that act | 
are in course of construction, and will be put upon |, 
the line as soon as completed. Contracts have | 
also been made for the transportation of the mail | 
in a steamer from Charleston to Havana. | 

A reciprocal and satisfactory postal arrangement | 
has been made by the Postmaster General with 
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transported by American steamers to double post- 


age, one postage having been previously paid on 
them to the United States, while letters transport- 
ed in British steamers are subject to pay but a sin- 
gle postage. This measure was adopted with the 


avowed object of protecting the British line of mail 


steamers now running between Boston and Liver- 
pool, and, if permitted to continue, must speedily 
put an end to the transportation of all letters and 
other matter by American steamers, and give to 
British steamers a monopoly of the‘business. A 
just and fair reciprocity is all that we desire, and 
on this we must insist. By our laws, no such 
discrimination is made against British steamers 
bringing letters into our ports, but all letters arri- 
ving in the United States are subject to the same 
rate of postage, whether brought in British or 
American vessels. | refer you to the report of the 
Postmaster General for a full statement of the facts 


| of the case, and of the steps taken by him to cor- 


rect this inequality. He has exerted all the power 
conferred upon him by the existing laws. 

The Minister of the United States at London 
has brought the subject to the attention of the 
British Government, and is now engaged in nego- 
tiations for the purpose of adjusting reciprocal 
postal arrangements, which shall be equally just 
to both countries. Should he fail in concluding 
such arrangements, and should Great Britain in- 
sist on enforcing the unequal and unjust measures 
she has adopted, it will become necessary to con- 
fer additional powers on the Postmaster General, 
in order to enable him to meet the emergency, and 
to put our own steamers on an equal footing with 
British steamers engaged in transporting the mail 
between the two countries; and I recommend that 
such powers be conferred. 

In view of the existing state of our country, I 
trust it may not be inappropriate, in closing this 
communication, to call to mind the words of wis- 


| dom and admonition of the first and most illus- 


trious of my predecessors, in his Farewell Address 
to his countrymen. 

That greatest and best of men, who served his 
country so long, and loved it so much, foresaw, 


| with * serious concern,”’ the danger to our Union 


‘‘of characterizing parties by geographical dis- 


 criminations—Northern and Southern, dtlantic and 


Western—whence designing men may endeavor to 
excite a belief that there is a real difference of 
local interests and views,’’ and warned his coun- 
trymen against it. 

So deep and solemn was his conviction of the 


importance of the Union and of preserving harmo- 
ny between its different parts, that he declared to 
_ his countrymen in that address, ‘it is of infinite 


moment that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national Union to your col- 
lective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to think’and to 
speak of it, as a palladium*of your political safet 
and prosperity; watching for its preservation wit 
jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any por- 
tion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts.” 

After the lapse of half a century, these admoni- 
tions of Washington fall upon us with all the force 
of truth. It is difficult to estimate the ** immense 
value”’ of our glorious Union of confederated States, 
to which we are so much indebted for our growth 
in population and wealth, and for all that consti- 
tutes us a great and a happy nation. How unim- 
portant are all our differences of opinion upon 
minor questions of public policy, com with its 





the authorities of Bremen, and no difficulty is ap- 
prehended in making similar arrangements with all 


| other Powers with which we may have communica- 


tions by mail steamers, except with Great Britain. 


On the arrival of the first of the American steam- | 


ers, bound to Bremen, at Southampton, in the 


'| preservation; and how scrupulously should we 
| avoid all agitating topics which may tend to dis- 
tract and divide us into contending parties, separa- 
ted by geographical lines, whereby it may be 
_ weakened or endangered. : 

Invoking the blessing of the Almighty Ruler of 


| 


month of June last, the British post office directed | the Universe upon your deliberations, it will be my 
the collection of discriminating postages on all let- | highest duty, no less than my sincere pleasure, to 


post office on their way to France and other parts 
of Europe. The effect of the order of the Britis 


al 


i 
rare with you in all measures which may 
to promote the honor and enduring welfare of 


JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasuincron, December, 1847.4 
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“REPORT ON THE FINANCES. | 


Treasury DeparTMENT, 
December 8, 1847. 
In obedience to law, the following report is re- 
spectfully submitted : ° 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1847, were— 


From customs...... Side ees dsdgcconest red $23,747,864 66 





From public lands. .......0sseeeeeeeseeeees 2,492,355 20 
From miscellanéous sources............... 100,570 51 
From avails of treasury notes and loans,... 25,679,199 45 
Tee POOIEE bic 0ds bcnaviccs chp eeecade 352,025,989 82 
Add balance in the treasury July 1, 1846.... 9,126,439 08 
Total MCANS...... 0000 secccccccs voce 61,152,428 90 
The expenditures during the same fiscal year 
WETS nccccccccccescecicccess senses sapeeee 59,451,177 65 | 
Leaving a balance in the treasury July 1, 
1OA7, C8 occ cvcccses cocted socdsctectcovies 


$1,701,251 25 


As appears in detail by accompanying statement A. 
The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fisca 

year ending June 30, 1848, are— 

From customs, first quarter, by actual re- 








CUETRS «diets 11094 0,64's 0.0605 58% ceva cos obi $11,106,257 41 
From customs, for second, third, and fourth | 
quarters, a8 Estimated)... ....e.eeeeeeees 19,893,742 59 | 

‘ 31,000,000 00 
From sal s of public lands.............000 3,500,000 00 | 
From miscellaneous sources. ........6005+. 400,000 00 | 
Tote) TOCCHMB. «2 0ccccscccccccs cesses 34,900,000 00 
From avails of treasury notes and loans.... 6,285,294 55 | 
41,185,294 55 | 
Add balance in the treasury July 1, 1847.... 1,701,251 25 

Total means, as estimated........... 


EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 
The actual expenditures tor the first quar- | 
ter, ending September 30, 1847, were $16,- 
469,194 69, as oa in detail by accompa- 
nying statement B. 
The estimated expenditures for the public 





| 


service during the other three quarters, from 
lst October, 1847, to 30th June, 1848, are— 
Civil list, foreign intercourse 


and ee. pxcsass $5,486,180 42 
Army proper, including volun- 
ROOTB.. cc csce secs cocccscses - 19,080,865 58 
Fortifications, ordnance, arm- 
ing militia, &e.......2.000- 2,036,446 50 
Indian Department..........- 1,720,660 26 
PensiOns.....0ccccccecs sevces 1,063,523 
Naval establishment......... 
Interest on public debt and 
treasury MOLES. .....0. cceeee 2,250,577 18 
Treasury notes outstandin | 


| 


and payable when presented 267,139 31 
—————_ 58,615,660 07 


Excess of expenditures over means, Ist July, : 

$15,729,114 27 | 
The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures for the 

fiscal year commencing ist July, 1848, and ending ¢ | 


E 


June, 1849, are: 
From customs...... avd codevesecedceteyens 
From sales of public lands...... ebya oBiice ws 
From miscellaneous sources......... 





Total revenue. ......ccccce weenele wana 


100,000 00 
Deduct deficit Ist July, 1848........ 729, | 


15,729,114 27 


$19,370,885 73 


eeeeveee 








EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures during the same period, as estimated 

by the several Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, 
and Postmaster General, are : 

The balances of former appropgiations, 
which will be required to be expended in 
this year..... Co eee cece vescccccac cece cece 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations... 

Specific appropriations asked for this year.. 


$1,475,210 77 
4,587,577 82 
49,582 153 13 





This sum is composed of the following particulars : 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 
$5,613,061 52 


32,007,028 42 
vacan & 
318 84 
925,401 81 


CMY coed viedisces Siwcevcovdvevest coovedes 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, &c. 
PenmhoRGinisciccau bi scars shetendaeks ¢ valekass 
Indian GepartMent.occsseecccececveccessee 
Naval establishment............... 0000 ae 
Interest on public debt and treasury notes. . 





$55,644,941 72 
licable to ser- , 
June, 1849,. 19,370,885 73 


Excess of expenditures over means Ist July, 


It will be perceived that if the war is continued 
until the Ist July next, and no additionarevenue 
provided by Congress, nor any sums received 


Deduct means remaining a) 
vice of fiscal year ending 
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| source whatever. 


| ceeding, at the most, $17,000,000. 


| nations. 


| Mexican duty upon ex 


| at present occupied by our forces be retained, and 


port of the ‘Secretary of the Treasury. 


from military contributions in Mexico, there 


would be a deficit in the treasury on that day of 
$15,729,114 27. For the reasons hereafter stated, 
under the operations of the constitutional treasury, 


| it will not be necessary hereafter to retain in the 


treasury, to meet the wants of the Government, 
and afford a constant supply for all their enlarged 


operations to the mint and branch mints, a sum 


exceeding $3,000,000. Adding this to the deficit 
in the treasury on the Ist of July next, it makes 
the sum of $18,729,114 27 to be supplied during 
that period; to meet which, if the expenditures 
authorized and estimated should take place prior 
to that date, a loan for that sum would be required 
if no additional revenue was derived from an 

It is believed, however, that if 
Congress would adopt the following measures, 


‘|| which are recommended to their favorable consid- 
‘eration, additional revenue to the amount of 


$4,500,000 per annum might be realized: First, 
from a duty on tea and coffee of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, $3,000,000 per annum, from the reduc- 
tion and graduation in the price of the public ' 
lands, $1,000,000 per annum; and from the exten- 
sion of the preémption privilege to every bona fide 


_ Settler on our unsurveyed lands, wherever the In- | 
' dian title may be extinguished, $500,000 per an- 


num. Should these measures be adopted by Con- 
gress, the loan might be reduced to a sum not ex- 
In estimating 
the loan at $17,000,000, allowance is made for the 
fact that these measures for additional revenue 


| could not all go into effect, so as to produce the 


full amount during the time intervening between 
the present period and the Ist July next; after | 
that date, it is not doubted that they would pro- 
duce the full amount of $4,500,000 per annum. | 
The President of the United States has, however, 
directed contributions to be levied in Mexico in 
every form that may be sanctioned by the law of 
These contributions consist, first, in di- 
minishing the estimated expenditures, by obtain- | 


_ ing, as far as practicable, supplies for the army in 


Mexico; second, by duties upon imports, as a 
military contribution; third, by enforcing the | 
ports; fourth, by directing | 


| the seizure and appropriation to the support of the 
| war and the army of all the internal revenues of 
| Mexico, except transit duties, whether assessed 
| by the General Government of Mexico or by any 


department, city, or town thereof. By the acts of | 
September 2, 1789, and the 10th May, 1800, it is | 
the duty of this department to report to Congress 
estimates of the probable amount that will be de- | 
rived from all sources combined, in order that no 
larger loan may he asked or effected than would 


| be requisite after deducting the amount thus esti- | 


mated. The sum to be realized from these mili- | 
tary contributions will depend upon future contin- | 
gencies. If our armies are withdrawn from the |, 
capital and ports of Mexico, nothing would be re- 

ceived from such contributions. If they were 

withdrawn from the capital, retaining the ports, | 
no safe transit being open for imports into the in- 

terior, and to the rich and populous portion of the |, 
country, including the mining region, a very small | 
revenue would be derived from this source, as 

shown by past experience—probably not exceed- | 
ing $1,000,000 per annum. If, however, the ports | 
all the rest seized or blockaded, so as to prevent | 
the carrying of imports into the interior, through |, 
any other ports than those held by our forces; if |, 
the roads were then opened into the interior, | 
through the city of Mexico and the mining region, | 


‘and the route of commerce across the isthmus | 


rendered’ secure,—it is my conviction that the rev- | 
enue from all these sources above specified ought | 
not to be less, so far as the duties on exports and | 
imports are concerned, than has heretofore been || 
collected by the Government of Mexico. 
I have not been able to obtain any reliable state- | 
ment of the amount of duties realized in Mexico |, 
upon exports; if, however, it were fairly collected || 
upon all the exports of specie from Mexico, it |; 
would probably not amount to less than $1,000,- ! 
000 per annum. It is not known, however, that |; 
so large a sum as realized from this duty was ever |, 
ed in the custom-house returns of Mexico. | 
Under these circumstances, it is extremely difficult |. 


' 
' 


to estimate the amount of duties which could be j, 
derived from this source, but they ought not to fall 
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below $500,000 per annum. The receipts from 
duty on imports collected by Mexico have varied 
from six to twelve millions of dollars per annum; 
and I think it ought not to be less with the ports 
and interior and the roads in our possession, and 
rendered secure for exports and imports. 

There are many reasons why it ought to be 
greater. 

The present duties are framed so as to yield the 
largest revenue; whereas the Mexican tariff was in 
the highest degree protective and prohibitory; the 
duties, even when the goods were admitted, being 
generally adverse to revenue. There were also sixty 
articles, the importation of which was prohibited 
altogether—among which were sugar, rice, cotton, 
boots and half boots; coffee, nails of all kinds, 
leather of most kinds, flour, cotton yarn,and thread; 
soap of all kinds, common earthenware, lard, mo- 
lasses, timber of all kinds, saddles of all kinds, 
cotton goods or textures, chiefly such as are made 
in the United States; pork, fresh or salted, smoked 
or cured; woollen or cotton blankets, or counter- 

vanes; Shoes and slippers; wheat, and grain of all 
Lied The admission of the prohibited goods at 
reasonable rates, the change of the protective into 
revenue duties, and the abolition of the heavy 


, transit charges, must of course increase imports 
, and revenue, and greatly enlarge our trade with 


Mexico, bringing back specie in return for our 
goods imported there. No nation, in proportion 
to its wealth, can afford to import more than Mex- 
ico; because her great staple export, being specie, 
is sought by all nations in exchange for their goods 
imported there. Under our brave officers the 
money will not be lost, as it was to a great extent 
by peculation under the Mexican Government, and 
the lower duties will to a great extent prevent 
smuggling. The duties also being collect on the 
goods imported from one Mexican port into an- 
other, will be an addition to the amount exaeted 
by the Mexican Government. 

On the whole, I cannot believe that, under the 
circumstances and condition of things above sug- 
gested as the most fayorable to augment these con- 
tributions, that the duties on imports, with all the 
ports, the roads, and interior in our military pos- 
session, would be less than it was under the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico—especiall) under the guarant 
already given, that in any treaty of peace it will, 
as announced, be provided that the goods imported 
should neither be confiscated nor subjected to any 
new duty by Mexico. 

The internal revenue collected by the Mexican 
Government, as well as departments, was about 
$13,000,000 per annum. 

I do not believe, however, that any very large 
portion of this revenue could be collected under our 
military system; ahd I have no sufficient data upon 
which to base any reliable estimate as to these 
sources of revenue. : 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible to 
name any precise sum as that which probably 
would be derived from military contributions in 
Mexico. The more complete, however, the pos- 
session of the country by our troops, the larger 
would be the revenue. Thus much I have thought 
it incumbent on me to say; and without being able 
to fix any precise sum, it is my conviction that the 
revenues that may be derived from these various 
sources in Mexico would be very considerable, and 
augmenting from time to time. In view, however, 
of the uncertainty of the amount of these contribu- 
tions at present, and the delay in carrying them 
into effect, if the measures proposed for augment- 
ing the revenue by duties upon tea and coffee, the 
reduction of the price of the public lands, and the 
extension of the preémption privilege, should not 
be adopted by Congress, | recommend that author- 
ity be granted to negotiate a loan for the sum of 
$18,500,000, upon the terms authorized by the act 


| of 28th of January last. Should the war be con- 


tinued until the Ist J Sy Oat an additional loan, 
amounting to $20,500,000, would be necessary if 
no additional revenues be granted by Congress, and 
no contributions were levied in Mexico. As it 
is believed, however, that a considerable sum must 
be derived from these contributions, no further 
loan beyond the amount of $18,500,000 is asked 
at this period; and it is believed that this sum is 


, all that will be required, in all probability, until 


the meeting of Congress in December, 1848. It is 


possible, however, that a further loan for a sum 
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not exceeding $6,000,000 may be required before 
that time. Should this be the case, there will be 
ample time to communicate the information to 
Congress, and ask a further provision for that 
amount. 


A duty of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem on |, 


tea and coffee is again respectfully recommended. | 

by reference to tables RR 1 and RR 2, it appears 
that the aggregate value of our imports of tea and 
coffee is progressing, and that the impost suggest- 
ed ial ar | 
$3,000,000, reducing the loan, aiding the credit and 
finances of the Government, and, with our other 
resources, securing prompt payment to our gallant 
army and navy, who are vindicating the rights, 
sustaining the honor, and elevating the character 
of our country. The experience of the last year 
roves that no additional revenue, or none exceed- 
ing a few thousand dollars, could be obtained from 
any augmentation of duties upon the dutiable im-— 
ports. No such augmentation is recommended, 
and searcely any revenue could be derived from 
the few remaining articles on the free list, exclu- 
sive of tea and coffee. 

It is a sound rule, when contracting a public 
debt, to provide, at the time, such revenue as will | 
be adequate for the prompt payment of the inter- 
est, and the gradual but certain extinguishment of 
the principal of the debt. So long as this rule is | 
pursued, ioe is no danger of any alarming accu- 
mulation of: public debt, nor any apprehension that 
the public credit will be impaired or embarrassed. 
To refuse the tax at this ume, would be to accu- 
mulate a large debt with an augmented amount of 
interest, and with no certain means provided for 
the liquidation of such engagements. The credit 
of nations is best maintained when, for all their 
obligations, adequate provision is made at the 
‘time; and there 1s danger that increasing debts, 
without any additional revenue, might expose our | 
finances to great hazard. 

Diminishing expenses being one of the best 
means of improving the finances, the charges of 
collecting the revenue from customs have been 
carefully examined, and every retrenchment made 
compatible with the public interest. The saving 
thus effected, notwithstanding the vast increase of 
business, will amount, it is believed, to nearly 
$500,000 per annum; not by reducing wages, or 
reasonable compensation, but by dispensing with 
every officer or agent not absolutely required for 
the public service; by curtailing the expenses of 
the revenue marine; by introducing a more rigid 
and perfect system of accountability; by classify- 
ing the expenditures, and arranging them in tables 
under distinct heads; and, above all, by subjecting | 
them to the same checks under the supervision of | 
the accounting officers of the Treasury, as apply 
to appropriations made by law; in regard to which, | 
Congress will, no doubt, be guided by that wise 
and enlightened economy so important at this time 
to the maintenance of the public credit. 

The recommendations in my first, as well as my | 
second annual report, of the reduction of the price 
of the public lends in favor of settlers and cultiva- 
tors, together with the removal of onerous restric- 
tions upon the preémption laws, are again respect- 
fully presented to the consideration of Congress. 
Sales at the reduced price, it is thought, should be 
copfined to settlers and cultivators, in limited quan- 
tities, sufficient for farms and plantations, and the | 
preémption privilege extended to every bona fide 
settler, and embrace all lands, whether surveyed | 
or unsurveyed, to which the Indian title may be 
extinguished. The lands remaining subject to en- 
try, at private sale, on the first of this month, were 
152,101,001 acres; and the unsurveyed lands, to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, || 
71,048,214 acres, (per table Z.) The adoption of |; 
these two measures, for the reasons stated in my |) 
previous reports, would augment the revenue a || 
million and a half of dollars per annum, operating || 
as they would on 223,149,215 acres. It would at | 
the same time increase the wages of labor, by en- | 
ablinga much larger number of the working classes 
to purchase farms at the low price, whilst it would 
at the same time augment the wealth and power 
of the whole country. When the public lands 
have been offered a long time for a price they will 
not bring, the failure to reduce the price is equiva- 
lent in its effects to an enactment by Congress that 
these lands shal! not be sold and settled for an un- |! 


probably bern an annual revenue of || 
’ 


, within the coming year, or that which succeeds it, | 


to make the geological survey of the Lake Supe- 


connected with the geological and mineralogical | 
| character of the country, and as leading to results 
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ne . so i an cal 
| limited period. The case is still stronger as to un- | b 
surveyed lands, there being an act of Congress for- || to unite there cheaper subsistence with more abun- 
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and the adjacent lands settled and cultivated, so a 


bidding their sale or settlement, and denouncing as | dant labor, it is believed that this great region, 
criminals and trespassers the American pioneers | occupying a position nearly central between the 


who would desire to enter in advance into the wil- 
derness, cover it with farms and towns, with the 
church and the school-house, extend over it the | 
blessings of our free institutions, and enlarge by | 


Atlantic and the Pacific, must become an important 
portion of our country. Much time and labor were 
devoted to the preparation of these instructions, 
calling to my aid the very able and efficient Com- 


the axe and the plough the cultivated area of the \ missioner of the General Land Office, to whom the 


American Union. 

Should the system proposed be now adopted, the | 
surveyed as well as the unsurveyed lands opened | 
to preémption, and the Indian title extinguished | 


in addition to Towa and Wisconsin, we should soon 
have two new States—Minesota and Itasca—in the 
great valley of the West, adjoining Wisconsin and | 
lowa. Instead of draining the old States of their | 
population, the graduation and preémption system 
will, in a series of years, increase their prosperity, 
by giving them customers in the West, who will 
carry to them their produets, and receive their im-_ 
ports or fabrics in exchange, increasing the trans- | 
portation upon our railroads and canals, and aug- 


| menting our foreign as well as coastwise tonnage. 


The distribution of the proceeds of the sales of | 


_ these lands is prevented for at least twenty years, 


by the act of 28th January, 1847, setting apart and | 
pledging these proceeds to the extinguishment of | 
the public debt. So far, also, as distribution may | 
have been advocated with a view to favor a pro- 
tective tariff, it is now proved that a tariff for reve- 
nue not only yields a larger income than the pro- 
tective system, but also advances more rapidly in 
a series of years the prosperity of the manufactu- 
rers, by the augmentation of their foreign and do- 
mestic market. Every reason, therefore, which 
has heretofore opposed the removal of all restric- 


tions from the preémption system, or the reduction 


and graduation of the price of the public lands, 
having ceased to exist, it is hoped that these meas- 
ures may receive, during the present session, the | 
favorable consideration of Congress. 

The mineral lands were transferred by Congress 
to this department, by acts of Ist and 3d March, | 
1847. After obtaining all the information in my. 
power, the law was carried into effect by the ap- 
pointment by me of Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, 


rior land district in Michigan, and of Dr. D. D. 
Owen, of Indiana, to make a similar survey of the 
Chippewa district in Wisconsin and northern Iowa. 
The appointment of agent to collect the rents, &c., | 
by those acts, was conferred by me upon Colonel 
D. R. McNair, of Kentucky, with whom was as- 
sociated General E. J. Rakurie. of Michigan, as 
assistant. Copies of the instructions which were 
given by me in April last to Messrs. Jackson and 
Owen, as well as t0 Mr. McNair, the agent, and 
General Roberts, his assistant, are hereto annexed; | 
and these four gentlemen have all zealously per- 
formed their duties. It will be perceived that the | 
instructions given by this department to Messrs. 

Jackson and Owen contemplate a complete geologi- | 
cal and topographical description of this great re- 
gion, together with the barometrical and hygromet- | 
rical observations, and a series of observations on | 
the dip and intensity of the needle, as intimately | 


interesting to the cause of general science. From | 
the preliminary reports already made by Drs. | 
Jackson and Owen, this department feels well as- | 
sured that both those gentlemen will fully sustain 
that high reputation for perilous and laborious ex- | 
ploration of new regions, as well as for high scien- | 
tific attainments, which induced this department to | 
confer those appointments upon them. It was my | 
pleasing duty to direct all the geological and miner- | 
alogical specimens obtained, in conformity with | 
the act of 10th August, 1846, establishing the | 
Smithsonian Institution, to be deposited with a. 
view to their transfer to Professor Joseph Henry, | 
the Secretary thereof, whose great discoveries have | 
contributed so large and important an addition to 
the cause of science, conferred so much honor on 
this his native country, and attracted the admira- 
tion and applause of the distinguished men engaged | 
in scientific pursuits in every portion of the globe, | 
The country being surveyed abounds in mineral | 





| wealth, and especially in copper; and when the | 


mines shall become the property of individuals, 


antenatal 


subject was then transferred by me, retaining only 
the supervisory power required by law. 

By the act of the 1lth of February, 1847, a 
bounty in land was designed by Congress for the 
benefit of the brave men who are vindicating abroad 
the rights and maintaining the honor of their coun- 
try. By the proviso to that act the sale of these 
claims is prohibited until a warrant or certificate 
has issued indicating, as is believed, the benevolent 
intention of Congress to secure homes to our sol- 
diers and volunteers. It is deeply to be regretted, 
however, that: the intentions of Congress in this 
respect are to be defeated by sales of these war- 
rants or certificates at a great sacrifice, which will 
be obviated, to a very great extent, for the future, 
by further restrictions by Congress upon these 
assignments, and especially by forbidding the sale 
until the patent shall have issued. If this is not 
done, but very few of these brave men, when their 
toils and perils shall have terminated, will have 
retained the right to the homes intended for them 
by the benevolent policy of Congress. With a 
| view, as far as practicable, to induce the soldiers 
and volunteers to retain their rights, it was decided 
by this department, after a conference with the 
Secretary of War, who concurred in this opinion, 
that if the soldier and volunteer became a preémp- 
tor, he might use his warrant or certificate in pur- 
chase of the lands upon which he had settled, but 
that no assignee or purchaser could thus use such 
warrant or certificate in payment of any lands that 
had not been offered at public sale. Under this 
decision, the warrant or certificate is of more value 
to the soldier and volunteer than to the purchaser; 
and there is an additional motive to retain the war- 
rant or certificate. Instructions have also been 
issued by this department to the various registers 
and receivers of land offices that they cannot be- 
come the purchasers of these warrants or certifi- 
cates, or any other land scrip; nor must they be- 
| come agents for the sale, deposite, or exchange of 
| the same, but confine themselves, as far as these 
warrants or certificates are concerned, exclusively 
to receiving the same, when offered for location, 
as prescribed by law. The public revenue would 
thus be augmented, and a just and liberal policy 
adopted, if the settlers upon the lands within the 
prescribed limits of the Milwaukie and Rock River 
' canal were permitted to purchase their settlements 
at the usual minimum price per acre; and such 
modification of the existing law for the benefit of 
these meritorious settlers, as well as with a view 
to augment the revenue, is recommended to the 
favorable consideration of Congress. 

The recommendation contained in my last report 
for the establishment of ports of entry in Oregon, 
and the extension there of our revenue laws, is 
again respectfully presented to the consideration 
of Congress, together with donations of farms to 
settlers and emigrants, and the grant of a school 
section in the centre of every quarter of a town- 
ship, which would bring the school-house within 
a point not exceeding a mile and a half in distance 
from the most remote inhabitants of such quarter 
township. 

This measure, as rds the additional school 
sections, would be highly beneficial in all the new 
States and Territories. In Oregon, as a general 
rule, the lands are much less valuable than those 
in the great valley of the West; and important as 
it is to all our great interests, and especially as 

connected with our commerce with Asia and the 
| western coast of America, that Oregon should be 
rapidly settled with a large population, these meas- 
ures would be attended with the most happy re- 
sults. Such a system, whilst it would strengthen 
the attachment to the Union of the inhabitants of 
that distant region, would rapidly augment its set- 
tlement and population, and bring back, in la 
revenues th h the custom-house, an ample 
return to the ronment for the adoption of a 
policy so just and liberal. 

Table D contains a full statement of all the 
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. : August last, amounting, on the Ist of the present || the Ist of January last; and the business of the 
n, z — — ee ite ne aa Si | order “yoan oo = ee the ro. re 
able E exhi e unt of the public debt | months, has been conducted in specie; of whic 

nt and interest paid from Ist December, 1846, to Ist | as appears by table U, there was veosived during 
re December, 1847, eo the ers of | the last eleven months, for loans, customs, lands, | 

t t to t t s i 57, | 

: Vely. 1846, under act of 234 July, 1846, and under || 686 18 in specie, and the sum of $48,226,516 3 | 
he act of 28th vs enk ae cae in principal | during the same eleven months disbursed in spe- | 
1 to the sum of $9,046,511 and in interest to | cie. 
y $1,433,850 29. ; : In New York (see table Y) during the month of |. 
a Table F, hereto annexed, shows the public debt | August last $3,340,706 48 in spewie was received | 
he due on the Ist December, 1847, $45,659,659 40; | by the collector of that port, and in the last eleven 
ad te eee Teetae Shove = = eee | a by on 8 5 se geo ae era 
n- ; 788, ; leaving the balanc ng || the same month of August, there was deposite 
. the debt incurred since the 4th March, 1845, $27,- | (see table GG) the sum of $5,795,720 92 with the | 
ste 870,859 78. The same table exhibits the reduc- ] assistant treasurer of that city, and transferred from.) 
nt tion of the debt due on the 4th March, 1845, by | or disbursed by that officer. ‘The receipts and dis- 
ol- ne made since that date, to $16,476,010 75. bursements of the Government in specie, during | 
-d, ; weet gente esos a a. j _ ‘cums of 00,504,108 4 on 7 omg to 

i st October, of the loans o an i— | the sum of $$ 2 49; and nota dollar has | 
e being of the loan ‘of 1846, then available, $1,648,- | been lost to the treasury, nor any injury inflicted 
‘ill 900 55; and of the loan of 1847, $4,636,394; and || upon any branch of commerce or business. The | 
re, of the aggregate of both, $6,285,294 55. || constitutional treasury has been tried during a | 
se Table H shows the amount available on the Ist || period of war, when it was necessary to negotiate 
ile ee ae, a ms be $903,950 55, | — large anes eae — re anaes =~ 1 
ot eing o ormer available » | being increased, and when transfers unprecedented | 
eir and of the latter $3,299,878, and of the aggregate '| in amount were required to distant points for dis- || 
ve of both pene ony 55. ‘ || bursement. oe the last eleven months, the |, 
Table I exhibits a statement of treasury notes Government has received, transferred, and dis- | 
m a ’ ’ 

a under act of 22d July, 1846, issued in exchange for | bursed more specie than during the whole aggre- || 
rs a ee eevee Poe. | _ — ee emp a | 
d able exhibits a state ( per cent. | the adoption of the Constitution. To render the 
e treasury notes in exchange for specie deposited to | system still more safe, useful, and economical; to || 
n, the credit of the Treasurer of the United States | define more clearly the powers of the department, || 
p- under act of 28th January, 1847, amounting to || and especially to render more secure “the public | 
ir- $15,469,800. | money in the hands of disbursing agents,’ the || 
ut _ Table L exhibits the amount of treasury notes || amendments suggested in my last annual report, | 
ch issued at 5 2-5 per cent. interest, in exchange for (including the establishment of a branch mint at | 
rat specie, under act of 28th January, 1847, amount- | New York,) and which received the sanction of 

lis ing to $471,000. : || the House of Representatives during the last ses- 
ue Table M — the ance < pose 1 sion, are again Se to = avorable con- 
. Is December, 1641, emounting to 98,971,701 66. || 90th June, 1847" our imports. of cpacie were 
* st December : a} une ur rts ie were 
a Table FF gives the items in detail of the debt of | $24,101,289, (see table T,) most of which, under 
rg the United States due on the 4th ney i former systems, must have gone into the banks, 
Table N shows the transfers made to New Or- || to have been made the basis of issues of their 
e- 
ifi- leans in specie from the Ist January, 1846, to the | paper to the additional amount of fifty or sixty | 
ye- en eae weer 30. : } a oo of ava Such an ee Ser 
able X gives the amount of: treasury notes | the last spring and summer, accompanie sti 
od paid in for public lands during the 4th quarter of || higher picid: and followed bya pareve fall, and 
ly a bon rs bm = 3d ene of 1847. by bankruptcies in England to an extent heretofore | 
id paid in for auties nets ist December, 1846, to lat | sxmanaod Sal tance: apes’ We 'aeieainn, 1 
l . : ’ ’ | || 
cy December, 1847, including the amount of $101,800 | would have produced a revulsion here exceeding || 


he b aid into the custom-house in April last, at par— || any that has heretofore occurred in the country. 
e being the month in which the loan for $18,000,000 || A general suspension of the banks would probably 
was negotiated; from which Congress will observe || have resulted; depressing the wages of labor and | 
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with banks, its six per cent. stock and treasury 
notes were depreciated twenty-five per cent., pay- 
able in bank paper twenty per cent. below par; 
thus amounting to a loss of forty-five cents in 
every dollar ypon the operations of the Govern- 
ment. In my first annual report to Congress, on 
the 3d of December, 1845, in recommending the 
adoption of the constitutional treasury, the follow- 
ing observations were made: 

“« Nor will it be useful to establish a constitutional treasu- 
ry, if it is to receive or disburse the paper of banks.’? 

** If paper, in whatever form, or from whatever source it 
may issue, should be introduced as a circulation by the con 
stitutional treasury, it would precisely to thet extent dimin- 
ish its use as a means of circulating gold and silver.” 

During and before the commencement of the 
last session of Congress it was thought by many 
that this measure could not operate successfully 
during war, and that large loans could not be ne- 
gotiated if the payments were required in specie. 


| The department, however, adhered to the recom- 


mendations of its first report, believing that the 
Government would be rendered stronger by the 
divorce, and that if the treasury should resort to 
banks to negotiate its loans or supply its revenue, 
that both, if the war continued, would be involved, 
as they were in the war of 1812, in one common 
ruin. During the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust last, (per table N,) the sum of $6,000,000 was 
transferred from the assistant treasurer of New 


1 York for necessary disbursements at New Orleans 
'and in Mexico. 


Heretofore, the public money 
being deposited with the banks, and touiti out to 
their customers, when such enormous transfers 
were made, a contraction of the banks with ruin- 
ous losses must have ensued; but the money cf 
the Govérnment is now transferred from New 
York to New Orleans, and scarcely affects business 
or the money market, because the transactions of 
the Government are disconnected from those of 
the banks. When the Government formerly re- 


‘ceived and disbursed only the paper of banks, 


whenever a revulsion and numerous bankruptcies 
occurred in England, they universally reacted upon 
our perilous paper system, so as to create a pres- 
sure in our money market, a large and sudden 


contraction of the paper currency, a calling in of 


heavy loans by the banks, and, as a consequence, 
many failures and most frequent suspensions of 
specie payments. Now, for the first time in our 
history, although failures in England of the most 
unprecedented magnitude have occurred, including 


| banks and bankers, yet our banks and credit are 


sound and stable, and the business of the country 
is still. prosperous and progressive. 
Nothing is more injurious to all classes, but 


‘especially to our manufacturers, than the expan- 


sions, contractions, and fluctuations of the bank- 
paper system, vibrating with ca considerable 
1 


ch the gradual appreciation of these notes-in the || prices of property and products; affeciing injuri- | change of the public moneys held by them as 
of market,rand their partial discontinuance for that || ously the operations and credit even of the most || depositories. This perilous and seductive bank- 
Ww time in revenue payments, and subsequent renew- || solvent, and producing extensive bankruptcies. || paper system opens temporarily, and beyond the 
i. Fs al of the rene of treasury notes for duties. ‘|| From this revulsion we have been saved by the | wants of the country, a market here for foreign 

: Table P exhibits separately the monthly issue | constitutional treasury, by which the specie im- | imports, not in exchange for exports, but for cre- 
ort ; of treasury notes from Ist January, 1847, to the | ported, instead of being converted into bank issues, | dit; the redemption of which drains the country of 
yn, ‘ 30th of November, 1847, inclusive, under the acts | [a been made to circulate directly, to a great ex- || its specie, contracts the paper currency, forces, at 
is of July 22, 1846, and of 28th January, 1847—be- | tent, as a currency among the people—having been '|a sacrifice, the sale of domestic fabrics, and de- 
on ing under the former act $2,794,100, and under the | recoined here, during the last eleven months, by || presses the industry of the whole country. Do- 


to latter $17,762,950, and in the aggregate of both, | the néw orders of this department under the act of 














ol $20,557,050. || 9th February, 1793, and the zealous coéperation 
n- Table Q@ exhibits the yearly payments on ac- | of the able and efficient head of the mint at Phila- | 
‘in count of the principal and interest of the public | delphia, to the unprecedented extent of $20,758,048 | 
ce debt from 1791 to 1847, both inclusive, amounting | 12; and there are thousands of our citizens now sol- 
ter in the whole to the sum of $483,800,498 79. || vent and prosperous, who have been saved from | 
This table is the recorded evidence of the will | ruin by the wholesome operation of the constitu- | 
vol and the ability of the American Union to discharge | tional treasury. The banks that so unwisely op- || 
Ww all its obligations, the amount of debt now due | posed the system have been rescued, probably, | 
val being $45,659,659 40—a sum less than one-tenth || from another suspension; their stockholders, de- | 
ae of the amount of the principal and interest of the } positors, and note-holders from severe losses; and 
as public debt whieh we have already paid! These | the country and Government from the ruinous 
as payments were made with uniform punctuality, 1 effects of a depreciated paper currency. If the 
he and commencing with heavy amounts at periods | union of the Government with the banks had con- 
he when our population was greatly less than one- | tinued, and their suspension and the depreciation 
‘2 fifth of its present numbers, and when its ability of their paper occurred during the war, requiring | 
so to meet its engagements was even in a smaller pro- || large specie disbursements, which suspended banks 
en Se. ; 5 could not furnish, consequences the most disas- 
of It is impossible for any American citizen to || trous to the honor and the interests of the country 
et regard this evidence of the honor and faith || must have ensued. The Government is now dis- | 
ze of his country with any other feelings than those || connected from banks, and yet its stock and notes | 
ole of pride and satisfaction. In war and in peace, || are at par, although we have been constrained to | 
A our country has maintained her honor unsullied, || contract heavy loans, and to keep larger armies in | 
and resolved, through every sacrifice of blood and | the field than at any former period. But daring | 
he treasure, that it must and be preserved.; - || the last war, when the Government was couuanaceal | 





| mestic manufactures require for their permanent 
| and successful operation the basis of specie, check- 


ing vibrations and ipflations of the “yd system, 
confining our imports to the wants of the country, 


| and preventing the temporary purchase of foreign 
‘| goods for credit, and not for exports, which al- 


| ways results in disturbance of the money market 
andl in injury to the country. If our manufactu- 
rers desire great advantages from the home mar- 
ket, it must be abundantly and permanently sup- 
plied with a large an circulation, which alone 
can sustain that market for a number of years, and 
_ prevent those calamities which must follow an in- 
‘flated paper currency. A home market for our 
' manufactures, when based upon specie and low 
| duties, is solid, permanent, and augmenting; but 
| when founded upon paper credits, it is inflated one 

year, only to be depressed the next, or some suc- 
‘ceeding year—thus depriving the manufacturer of 
‘any well-assured and permanent domestic market. 
|The bank deposig year, (1836,) whvn we were 
| importing grain, contrasted with 1847--the year 
| of divorce of the Government from banks—exhib- 

its the delusive inflation of the one with its suc- 
ceeding disasters, and the solid prosperity of the 
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other; resisting thus far, to a great extent, the re- 
vulsion in England, and proving the good effects 
of the union of low duties and the specie-receiving 
and specie-circulating constitutional treasury, 

I renew my former recommendation for the 
establishment of a branch of the mint of the Uni- 
ted States at the city of New York. During the 
last eleven months, commencing on the Ist of Jan- 
vary last, the amount of coin actually paid in to 
the assistant treasurer at that city was (as per 


table HH) $29,904,744 19, nearly all of which 


was in foreign coin—a large portion of which, as | 


far as practicable, was transferred and recoined 
into our own coin at the mint at Philadelphia. 
The whole of that foreign coin, however, ought to 
have been at once recoined at the city where it 
was received, and, in addition, the large amount 
of coin and bullion which is constantly arriving 
there, and does not find its way into the office of 


the assistant treasurer; but, as foreign coin is de- | 


posited with the banks, and never becomes a cir- 
culation to any great extent among the community, 
all which would also be at once converted into 


American coin, without loss or delay, if a branch | 


of the mint were located at the great emporium of 
the commerce of the Union. 

Under the salutary provisions of the constitu- 
tional treasury law, the experience of this year has 
proved that a sum not exceeding $3,000,000 is all 


that need be retained in the treasury as a surplus | 


to meet the wants of the Government, or to sup- 
ply the mint and branch mints with an abundant 
and sufficient sum for coinage—thus saving, in 


this way, the interest on $1,000,000 to our coun- , 


try. The treasurer of the mint in Philadelphia, 
and of the branch mint at New Orleans, ®re also 
assistant treasurers, to and from whom transfers 


of specie (nearly all of which is received in foreign | 


com) can be made under the provisions of the con- 


stitutional treasury. Under the act of 9th Februa- | 
ry, 1793, providing for the recoinage of foreign | 


coin at the mint, instructions were issued by me 
to carry that act fully into effect. Under these 
orders, transfers are made of the foreign coin to 
the mintand branch mints for recoinage, and the 
amount coined since the Ist of January last up to 
Ist December was $20,758,048, 12, of which the 
sum of $3,085,953 80, was coined in the month of 
November, 1847; and if this should be continued 
for the present month, it would make the coin- 
age of the first year of the constitutional treasury 
$23,844,001 92. 


Table R exhibits the yearly coinage from 1793 | 


to Ist December, 1847, amounting in the whole to 


$143,238,370 54; showing that the amount coined | 


this year would be about one-sixth of the aggre- 
gate coined in the fifty-five years from the first 
coinage in 1793 to the close of the present year. 
Table S gives the coinage each month this year 
from the Ist January to the 30th November. 
Most of this coinage has been by converting 
foreign gold coins, which will not circulate among 
our people, into American gold coins, which is 
now going into much more 


general circulation; | 


and during the ensuing year it is expected that | 


the coinage of specie from the silver that must be 
brought in from Mexico, in exchange for our im- 
ports there, as also for the new issue of treasury 


notes now asked from Congress as constituting a | 
part of the loan recommended, will, it is believed, | 


greatly augment the coinage of silver during the 
ensuing year. 

Under the export duty upon specie now exist- 
ing in Mexico, itis believed that when the new 
treasury notes now asked for shall be issued, they 
may be sold, it is to be hoped, toa considerable 
extent, on account of the Government, for specie, at 
apremium in Mexico; and as the Government 
funds will not be subject" to the export duty, the 
specie may be brought into the country by this de- 
partment, in exchange for these notes, and recoined 
at the mint in New Orleans into American coin. 

It has been seen that the amount of foreign coin 


or bullion coined this year at our mint and branch | 


mints, under the new orders of this department, 
estimating December the same as November, would 
be $23,844,001 92, At which rate, we would soon 
supply our own people with our own coin, and 
in time, also, with our augm@hting commerce, 
Americanize, to a great extent, the coin of the 


world; and thus introduce our simple and eauti- | 


| time at par, subsequently several per cent. above 


/at par in New York and New Orleans. These 
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tions, substituting it for the complex system of 
pounds, shillings and pence, or of doubloons, du- 
cats, and rupees, which retard business and com- | 
plicate accounts. . | 

Heretofore the world has supplied us with for- | 
eign coin, which will not circulate among our peo- 
ple, because of its extreme complexity; but now | 
our own coin is flowing into the channels of our | 
own circulation, and must soon begin to diffuse | 
itself into other nations, for their benefit as well as | 
ourown. The three things which most concern || 
the progress of the wealth of the world are free | 
trade and uniformity in coinage and in weights || 
and measures. Coins, as well as weights and" 
measures, for the benefit of all nations, ought to be | 
uniform threughout the world; and if our decimal 
system of coinage should be more simple and per- 
fect than that of any other nation, it ought to be, 
and ultimately will be, adopted, and lead, as far as | 
practicable, to the introduction of the decimal sys- | 
tem of weights and measures, so that ultimately | 
the coin and the weights and measures may be | 
simple and uniform throughout the world. 

‘Table ‘T shows the imports and exports of specie 
for the fiscal years ending 30th of June, 1846, and 
30th June, 1847; being for 1846 an import of $3, | 
777,732; and the,export $3,481,417, leaving the 
gain of specie that year $296,315; and in 1847, the | 
specie imported was $24,121,289, and the export | 
$1,845,119, leaving the specie gained in 1847 $22,- 
276,170. 

‘lable U shows the amount received in specie 
from all sources—customs, lands, miscellaneous, | 
and loans, from Ist January, 1847, to Ist Decem- 
ber, 1847, being $48,667,886 18; and the amount | 
of disbursements in specie during the same period, 
$48,226,516 31; showing the aggregate of receipts | 
and disbursements in specie during the first eleven | 
months of the new system, $96,894,402 49, and 
proving that the department has been enabled, | 
during the last eleven months, to circulate by dis- 
bursements among the people the sum of $48,226,- 
516 31, under the specie-receiving and specie-cir- 
culating constitutional treasury. 

Annexed are tables (marked 1 and 2) showing || 
the market value, as also the actual sales, of treas- | 
ury notes and United States stock in the market | 
at New York and New Orleans, from the prices 
current of those cities, from December 1, 1846, to 
December 1, 1847;as also atable (KK) showing the | 
amount of treasury notes received each month in | 
payment for duties—$2,029,900 in the whole, from 
lst December, 1846, to lst December, 1847; from 
which Congress may judge of the probable rate at 
which another loan can be effected. These tables | 
show how much these stocks and notes have fluctua- 
ted, being at arate occasionally below par, for a long 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


par, and again, upon the Ist of the present month, 


notes (per table KK) were paid in for public dues | 
during every month from Ist December, 1846, to 
lst December, 1847, to the amount of $2,029,900; 
and during April, 1847, the month in which the 
loan for them was negotiated at a premium, they _ 
were paid in for customs alone.to the amount of | 
$101,850. ‘They are now being used, to some ex- || 
tent, in payments to the Government, and may be | 
regarded as at par. The total amount of the treas- | 
ury notes advertised was $18,000,000, and the | 


|, amount of the bids, as exhibited in table 3, here- |, 
_to annexed, $57,722,983; of which the sum of || 
| $2,839,800 was bid for at par, and $54,883,183 | 


detail the course pursued on that occasion. 


above par. ‘The notes were assigned to the high- || 
est bidders, at rates varying from one-eighth of | 
one per cent. to two per cent. above par, all the | 
lower bids being, of course, rejected; and the ta- | 
ble last above-mentioned will exhibit fully one l| 

he | 


law conferred the power to have changed all these | 


notes for specie, without advertisement, with any | 
one, at or above par; but in hopes of obtaining a | 
premium for the loan in whole or in part, bids | 
were invited for the amount of $18,000,000. i! 
Annexed isa copy of the advertisement of this | 
loan, marked 5, dated 9th of February, 1847, hav- | 
ing been issued during the session of Congrems 
and extensively ne throughout the Union, | 
from the 9th of February to the 10th of April, _ 
1847. The remainder of the loan beyond+ the | 
amount advertised was exchanged at par, partly 


| 
ful decimal currency gradually throughout all na- || for money to be deposited without charge at New |' 


a ee 


| ing but specie, being the 
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Orleans, where the wants of the Government were 
great, and the rest paid out chiefly in treasury 
notes at par to the Smithsonian Institution, also 


| toother creditors of the Government; the notes at 


that time being generally at par, and the wants of 
the Government requiring the use of the money 
before it could be obtained upon the advertise- 
ment. On the 22d October, 1846, (as per printed 
notice hereto annexed, marked 4,) the department 
advertised for the exchange of $3,000,000 of treas- 
ury notes at par for deposites of specie with the 
assistant treasurers. F'ora considerable time but 
very few of such deposites were made, or treasury 
notes thus taken; and from this long delay, and 
continued reluctance upon the part of the commu- 
nity in taking these treasury notesat par, although 


-atany time after the 28th of January last, they 


were convertible into the twenty years’ six per 
cent. stock at par, many of the notes heretofore 
offered at par not having been taken at the date of 
my advertisement of the 9th of February last, se- 
rious doubts were entertained whether the whole 
of the new loan could be taken at or above par. 


| It had been usual heretofore, with my predeces- 


sors, in advertising for loans, to emit no sum to 
any individual under $25,000; but, with a view to 
insure the largest possible subscription, and at the 
best rates, and to diffuse the loan as far as practi- 
cable throughout all classes of the community, bids 


_ were authorized to be received by the advertise- 


ment as low as the lowest denomination of treasu- 
ry notes permitted by law—namely: fifty dollars. 
It was the duty of the department to accept noth- 
rst loan ever negotiated 
in specie from the foundation of the Government 


| down to thatdate, and the first loan, except that of 


last fall, ever thus negotiated at or above par du- 
ring a period of war. The magnitude of the loan, 


the fluctuations below par of the previous stock 


and notes; the untried, and, to many, alarming re- 
Straining operation of the constitutional treasury, 


| the heavy expenditures of the war, and the require- 


ment of all the payments from time to time in spe- 


_cie, were deemed by many as insuperable obsta- 


cles to the negotiation of the whole of the loan at or 
above par. But, under the salutary provisions of 
the constitutional treasury, the credit of the Gov- 
ernment was in truth enhanced by receiving and 


_ disbursing nothing but coin; thus placing all its 


transactions upon a basis more sound and entitled 
to higher credit than when it held no specie, had 
no money in its own possession, and none even in 
the banks to pay its creditors but bank paper. 


| Then, it was dependent upon the credit of the 
| banks, and was subjected to every fluctuation 
_which affected their credit. 


Now, it stands upon 
the basis of specie, so as to be above all suspicion 
of discredit, whilst by its demand for coin for rev- 


| enue payments it sustains not only its own credit, 


but renders more safe the credit, and currency, 


_and business of the whole Union. 


By the act of Congress of 3d March, 1845, this 


_ department was authorized to select a plan for the 
| erection of a custom-house in the city of New Or- 


leans. By the act of 3d March, 1847, the sum of 
$100,000 was appropriated towards the erection of 
the custom-house, on the custom-house square, or 
so much thereof as could be procured by the de- 
partment. After some delay, I was enabled to 
obtain a cession, from the first municipality of 
New Orleans, of the whole of this square, which 
munificent donation to the Government has been 
estimated as of nearly the value of $500,000. 
Commissioners have been appointed to aid in car- 
rying the law into effect, and instructions issued 
to them, a copy of which is hereto annexed. 
Much time was occupied and great attention be- 
stowed in examining the various plans and esti- 
mates submitted. As a custom-house is designed 
exclusively for the transaction of business, every- 
thing calculated merely for ornament or display 
was rejected, and that plan selected which united 
od taste with the greatest economy and the 
oo t and best accommodations. ; 
na building of such magnitude and importance, 
it appeared to me necessary, before expending any 
of the appropriation, to procure the best talents 
that could be obtained to direct the construction of 
the work; and I have, it is believed, succeeded in 
securing the services of a gentleman of high scien- 
tific attainments and great practical experience 
Upon my application to the War Department, 
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Major William Turnbull, o 


f the Topographical 


Corps, will, it is hoped, be detailed for this work. | 
The great aqueduct across the Potomac at George- | 


town, admitted both in Europe and in this country 
to be one of the greatest works of the age, was 


constructed under the direction of this gentleman; | 


and wherever he is known, the greatest confidence 


is reposed in his talents and worth, and especially | 


in his judicious and economical expenditure of the 
public money. Further estimates and specifica- 
tions will be submitted to Congress at the earliest 
practicable period. The thanks of this depart- 
ment have been already tendered to the first muni- 
cipality of New Orleans, for the munificent dona- 
tion of the entire custom-house square made by 
them to the Government. 


a by the Government merely for the ground; 
ut here, the best site in New Orleans, on 
an entire square, has been bestowed as a gift; an 


this fact, together with the great and growing com- | 


merce of New Orleans, the increased and increas- 
ing revenues collected there, being the depot of the 
greatest and richest valley of the globe, ‘and des- 
tined to surpass in businéss, wealth, and popula- 
tion, nearly every other city, render it just and 
proper that a building commensurate with the 


future growth and progress of New Orleans should | 


be erected, and that it should be placed upon an 
equal footing with other cities where Congress 
have paid both for.the ground and building; and 
it wit be the anxious desire of this department, 
with the sanction of Congress, to make the build- 
ing a model of usefulness and economy. The 
action of the department as to the erection of other 
custom-houses authorized by Congress, will be 


made the subject of a special report at an early || 


period of the session. 


This department has proceeded, aided by the 


Fifth Auditor of the Treasury and the Chief of 


the Topographical Bureau, to carry into effect the | 
act of the 3d of March, 1847, requiring the Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury to cause certain light-houses 
and other public works to be erected, as well as to 


execute the other duty devolved upon the depart- | 


ment in regard to the light-house establishment. 


If we would extend our foreign and coastwise | 


trade, and make our country the depot of univer- 
sal commerce, vur coast as well as our lakes must 
be well lighted, and the coast survey must ascer- 
tain and give accurate, minute, and faithful charts 
of all the points accessible to commerce. In m 
report to Congress of the-5th August, 1846, our 
light-house system was fully discassed, a com- 
parison instituted between it and the European 
system, and the refracting or lenticular apparatus 
strongly recommended to the adoption of Con- 
gress. 
gested the organization of a board, attended with 


no expense, consisting of the Fifth Auditor, the | 


Superintendent of the Coast Survey, two officers 
of the navy, an officer of the engineers,'as also of 


the topographical corps, who would combine the | 
information possessed by no one individual as re- | 


gards our coast and navigation, the location and 
construction of the houses, the proper apparatus 
to be employed in lighting, as well as to the admin- 
istrative duties appertaining to the system. As 
the safety of life as well as property is involved 
in the improvement of our lig t-house system, the 
organization of this board 1s respectfully recom- 
mended to the consideration of Congress. The 
survey of the coast of the United States, under 
the superintendence of Professor A. D. Bache, 
has made 


on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, including 


Maine on the northeast, and Texas on the south- | 
west. The publication of the results has also | 


kept pace with the extension of the field work. 
The plan developed by the Superintendent, in suc- 


cessive annual reports, for the execution of this | 
work, and the estimates, have received the ap- | 
proval of this department. The sums asked for. 
are believed to be the smallest consistent wit the | 


due_ progress of this great work. The introduc- 
tion of steam vessels in the hydrography will tend 
greatly to expedite that branch of the coast sur- 
vey. 

Annexcd is a table (marked LL) containing the 
value and description of foreign goods in ware- 


house at tie close of the last quarter, in the several || 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


In other cities where | 
custom-houses have been erected, large sums were | 


At the same time, the department sug- | 


. eat and rapid progress, having been | 
carried during the past year into eighteen States | 
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| portsof the Union. By the warehousing act, this || net revenue from duties (seé table NN) during the 
department is required to make such regulations || twelve months ending Ist December, 1847, under 
from time to time as may be necessary to give full || the new tariff, is $31,500,000, being $8,528,596 
effect to the law, and to report to each succeeding || more than was received during the twelve months 
| session of Congress such regulations. Those || preceding, under the tariff of 1842. The net rev- 
heretofore made under the large and continuous |) enue of the first yg of the first fiscal year un- 
f 
} 


| discretionary powers granted by this act to the || der the new tariff was $11,106,257 41, whilst in 
department, were reported to Congress at the last || the same quarter of the preceding year, under the 
session. After examining the practical working || tariff of 1842, the net revenue was only $6,153,- 
| of the system under these regulations, it seemed to || 826 58. If the revenue for the three remaining 
_me susceptible of improvement; and as it was en- | oe should equal in the average the first, then 
tirely new here, I proceeded to collect information | the net revenue from duties during the first fiscal 
in regard to it in those countries where it had been || year of the new tariff would be $44,425,029 64. 
_ for so many years in full and successful operation. | If, however, the comparison is founded on all the 
| Accordingly, Messrs. C. C. Walden and D. P. | quarterly returns for forty-eight years, (as far 
Barhydt, of the New York custom house, were || back as given quarterly in the treasury records,) 
sent by me to Europe last August, under specific || and the same proportion for the several quarters 
and detailed instructions (a copy of which is an- | applied to the first quarter of this year, it would 
} 
} 


nexed) to investigate the operation of the system || make its net revenue $40,388,045 (per table C.) 
in Great Britain and elsewhere in Europe, and || Although the net revenue from duties already 
report to me the results. The warehousing sys- | received, being $15,506,257 41 during the five 
tem, as it exists in Great Britain, as also in France || months of this fiscal year, would seem to indicate 
_and Belgium, was investigated by them—the full- |, its probable amount as not less than $35,000,000; 
_ est information being kindly afforded to them by |, yet it is estimated at $31,000,000 for the fiscal year 
the gentlemen connected with those establishments || ending 30th June, 1848, and $32,000,000 for the 
abroad, and especially in Great Britain. All the \ succeeding year, in view of the possible effects of 
| details were obtained by them, and communicated | the revulsion in Great Britain. Although cur 
in an able and voluminous report to me, with an || prosperity is ascribed by some to the famine there, 
appendix covering several volumes of general as || a8 though Providence had made the advance of one 
well as specific and detailed information, together | country depend upon the calamities of another; 
| with all the forms for the transaction of business, || yet it is certain that our trade with Great Britain 
and the most full and minute information as to the || must be greater ina series of years, when pros- 
mode of conducting the same. The system was | perity would enable her to buy more from us, (and 
found to be the most perfect in Great Britain, | especially cotton,) and at better prices, and sell us 
where it had long been in successful operation, and | More in exchange, accompanied by an augmenta- 
cherished by all parties, whether for or against pro- |, tion of revenue. ; 
tection. It is one of the principal means by which || _ In my report of 22d July, 1846, it was shown 
Great Britain has built up her commerce and navi- || that the annual value of our products exceeds three 
|| gation, extended the market for her fabrics, and || thousand millions of dollars. Our population 
| placed under her control for so man years the || doubles once in every twenty-three yeass, and our 
exchanges and trade of the world. She has thus" products quadruple in the same period—that being 


‘| made London the great depét where not only all | the time within which a sum compounding itself 
| her own fabrics could be purchased, but ‘also || quarter-yearly at six per cent. interest will be 
1 assorted cargoes of the products and fabrics of all || quadrupled—as is sustained here by the actual 
| other nations. According to the report of these || results. Of this three thousand millions of dollars, 
| gentlemen, the value of the goods of all kinds in || only about $150,000,000 was exported abroad, 
warehouse in Great Britain is $387,200,000. The || leaving $2,850,000,000 used at home, of which at 
buildings, docks, and structures erected under free | least $500,000,000 is annually interchanged be- 
| competition, almost exclusively by private enter- \ tween the several States of the Union. Under this 
|| prise, for the convenient storage of thoes goods in || System, the larger the area, and ‘the greater the 
i Sneieds, is estimated to have cost $40,000,000. || variety of climate, soil, and products, the more 


i 
| 


y | Great as was the importance attached by this extensive is the commerce which must exist be- 


|| department to the introduction here of the ware- || tween the States, and the greater the value of the 
housing system, and earnest as was the recom- || Union. We see, then, here, under the system of 
| mendation for it in my first annual report, the |, free trade among the States of the Union, an inter- 
results, as ascertained in England, surpass my || change of products of the annual value of at least 
highest expectations. There it is regarded by |, $500,000,000 among our twenty-one millions of 
their intelligent manufacturers as among the most || people; whilst our total exchanges, including im-. 
important means of bringing customers to their || ports and exports, with all the world besides, con- 
own doors to purchase assorted cargoes, including || taining a population of a thousand millions, was 
their own manufactures. | last year $05,194,260, being an increase since the 
It is thus Great Britain seeks for the products || new tariff over the preceding year of $70,014,647. 
of all her industry the markets of the world; and || Yet the exchanges between our States, consisting 
this is what we must do if we would compete with || of a population of twenty-one millions, being of 
her successfully for those markets for the products || the yearly value of $500,000,000 exchanged, make 
of all our industry, including manufactures. The || such exchange in our own country equal to $23 81 
report of Messrs. Walden and Barhydt has been || per individual annually of our own products, and 
very recently made to me, and is herewith com- || reduces the exchange of our own and foreign pro- 
municated to Congress, retaining for reference the || ducts, (our imports and exports,) considered as 
voluminous appendixes in the department, subject, || $300,000,000 with all the rest of the world, to the 
however, at all times, to the call of Congress. At || annual value of thirty cents to each individual. 
| the earliest practicable period [will make such fur- || That is, one person of the Union receives and 
ther regulations as are authorized by the powers | exchanges annually of our own products as much 
delegated to me by the fifth section of the ware- || 88 seventy-nine persons of other countries. Were 
housing act, and will report the same to Congress. | this exchange with foreign countries extended to 
{ 
} 


|| The American manufacturer, the farmer and plant- || ninety cents each, it would bring our imports and 
'| er, in enlarged markets at home and abroad, and | exports up to $900,000,000 per annum, and raise 
| in the sale of their products and fabrics to complete || our annual revenue from duties to a sum exceed- 
assortments, will derive the greatest advantage from || ing $90,000,000. An addition of thirty cents each 
| the system, whilst the merchant and those con- || to the consumption of our products exchanged 








| cerned in navigation will find an increased business || from State to State, by our own people, would 
and augmenting profit, property in our warehouse- || furnish an increased market of the value only of 
ing cities will be rendered more valuable, and eve ,300,000; whereas an increase of thirty centseach, 
branch of industry stimulated and improved. ys system of liberal exchanges with the oe 
commercial nation without warehousing accommo- || of all the world, would give us a market for an 
| dations is like a merchant without a storehouse; |! additional value of $300,000,000 per annum of our 
| and no nation can enter upon the field of fair and || exports, Such addition cannot occur ey eo 
|| open competition with other countries without || fusing to receive exchange the products of other 
|| such @ system. nations, and demanding the $300,000,000 per an- 
|| "The new tariff has now been in o num in specie, which could never be supplied. 
But, by receiving foreign products at low duties in 
exchange for our exports, such an augmentatian 











ration more 


|| than twelve months, and has greatly augmented 
the revenue and prosperity of the country. The 
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might take place. The only obstacle to such 
exchanges are the duties oe the freights. But 
the freight from New Orleans to Boston differs 
but little from that between Liverpool and Bos- 
ton; and the freight from mene points in the 
interior is greater than from England to the 
United States. Thus the average freight from 
the Ohio river to Baltimore is greater than from 
the same place to Liverpool; yet the annual ex- 
changes of products between the Ohio and Balti- 
more emma by many millions that between Balti- 
more and Liverpool. The Canadas and adjacent 
wovinces upon our borders, with a population 
at than two millions, exchange imports and ex- 
ports with us less in amount than the State of 


Connecticut, with a population of 300,000; show- | 
ing that, if these provinces were united with us | 


by free trade, our annual exchanges with them 
would rise to $40,000,000. It is not the freight, 
then, that creates the chief obstacle to interchanges 


of products between ourselves and foreign coun- | 


tries, but the duues. When we reflect, also, that 
exchange of products depends chiefly upon diver- 
sity—which Is greater between our own country 
and the rest of the world than between the different 
States of the Union—under a system of recipro- 
cal free trade with all the world, the augmentation 
arising from greater diversity of products would 
equal the diminution caused by freight. Thus, 
the southern States exchange no cotton with each 
other, nor the western States flour, nor the manu- 
facturing States like fabrics. Diversity of products 
is essential to exchanges; and if. England and 
America were united by absolute free trade, the 
reciprocal exchanges between them would soon 
far exceed the whole foreign commerce of both; 
and with reciprocal free trade with all nations, 
our own country, with its preéminént advantages, 
would measure its annual trade in imports and ex- 
ports by thousands of millions of dollars. 

In my ldstannual report, and that which preceded, 
it was proved that the home market was wholly 
inadequate for our vast agricultural products. We 
have long had for grain and provisions the undi- 


vided markets of our own people. But these are | 
not sufficient; and in a single year we have, with | 


abundance of food retained at home, supplied the 


world with an addition at once during the last year, || 
as shown by table AA, of $41,332,282 in value of | 


breadstuffs and provisions, bringing the value ex- 
ported that year up to $65,906,273. Our manu- 


facturers could not have consumed this surplus, or |, 


their non-consuming machines, which are substi- 


tuted in their workshops for the labor of man. If | all have derived great benefits from the new tariff, | 
the energy of our own people can add $41,332,282 to | 


the export, and supply our breadstuffs and povis- 
ions in a single year, what could they not add to 
such products if they enjoyed free of duty the 
markets of the world? By table BB, it appears 


exclusive of specie, last year, compared with the 
preceding year, was $48,856,802, or upwards of 
48 per cent.; and at the same rate per cent. per 
annum of augmentation, would amount in 1849, 
per table CC, to $329,959,993, or much greater 
than the domestic export from State to State. 
(See tables from 7 to 12, inclusive.) The future 
per centage of increase may not be so great; but 
our capacity for such increased production is 
proved tq exist, and that we could furnish these 
exports far above the domestic demand, if they 
could be exchanged free of duty in the ports of 
all nations. 

The energetic American freeman can and does 
perform far more effective labor in a day, than 
what is called by the restrictionists the pauper 
labor of Europe; and, therefore, the employer here 
can pay more for a day’s toil to our workingmen. 
Measured by the day, the wages here may be 
higher than in Europe; but measured by the work 
done on that day, there is but little difference. And 
when all our capitalists (as some already have) 
shall find it to be their true interest, in addition to 
the wages paid to the American workman, to allow 
him voluntarily, because it augments the profits of 
capital, a fair interest in those profits, and elevate 
him to the rank of a partner in the concern, we 
may then defy all competition. @This is the same 
principle illustrated by uniform experience, pro- 
ving that he who rents his farm, builds his house, 
sails his ships, or conducts any other business 
upon shares, realizes the largest return; and that 


ss 
| 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
he who works by the job produces more in the | 
same time than the laborer whose wages are paid 
by the day. The skill, energy, and industry, the 
interest and pride in success, the vigilance and per- 
severance that will be manifeste 
gent workingmen under such a system, will far 


by our intelli- | 


more than refund to capital such reasonable parti- | 


cipation in its profits, and enable such American 
establishments to supply all the nations of the 
| world. The ‘introduction of this system will be 


| voluntary, because it is most just and beneficial to | 


all parties. It is the participation of all our people 


in the Government, that is one great cause of our | 


| prosperity; and the participation of our working- 
men in the profits of our industrial establishments 
would exhibit similar results. Our whale and other 
fisheries present strong evidence of the success 


freemen—the workingmen of the concern—stimu- 
lated by a just participation in the profits, have 


pursuit. The intelligent workingmen of our coun- 


try are far better prepared for the adoption of this | 
other | 
nation; and this elevation of the toiling millions of || 


truly republican system than those of an 


America to a just participation in the profits of 


that capital which 1s made fruitful only by their | 
industry, will yet enjoy as great a triumph as that || 


unfettered trade and untaxed and unrestricted labor 
with which it ought to be, and certainly yet will 


be, proudly associated. Under this system, the | 
laboring men, whilst they received the full wages | 


heretofore allowed them, would also participate to 
a reasonable extent in the profits as an addition to 
their wages, and a most powerful and certain stim- 


ulus to render their labor more productive, and | 
thus increase, for the benefit of all concerned, the | 


capitalists and workingmen, the profits of the es- 
tablishment. 


be rendered still more powerless to compete with 
us when Jabor here participated with capital in the 
profits. When we reflect that the working free- 
men of the Union must constitute the great mass 
of the people, whose votes will control the Gov- 
|, ernment and direct the policy of the nation, the 
| superior comfort, education, intelligence, and in- 
formation necessarily resulting to them from this 


improvement of our social system, is important | 


|, to the successful progress and perpetuity of our 
| free institutions, and must be grateful to every re- 
| publican patriot and lover of mankind. hilst 


it is labor that has realized the largest reward. It 
|, was contended by the advocates of protection, that 
it enhanced the wages of labor, and that low du- 


On the contrary, the opponents of high tariffs in- 


sisted that labor, left to seek freely the markets of | 


the world, would find for its proses the best 
| prices, and, as a consequence, t 


| duties have been reduced; and yet wages have ad- 
vanced, and are higher now than under any pro- 
tective tariff. ‘There are many more workingmen 
| concerned in other pursuits than in manufactures, 
and with much less of machinery as a substitute 


| merce, and navigation—by restricting their busi- 
_ ness and the markets for their products—the wages 
| of those engaged in such pursuits are reduced ; 
|| many workmen also lose employment; and, com- 
peting for work in manufactures, the wages of all 
; are diminished. 
It is not only the reduced duties that have pro- 
| duced these happy results, but the mode of reduc- 
| tion—the sybstitution of the ad valorem for un- 
| equal and oppressive minimum and specific duties. 
The higher duty was thus always imposed, by the 
| very nature of the duty, upon the article of the 
| lowest value, consumed by the poor; and the lower 
duty assessed upon the article of the higher value, 
| used by the more wealthy, often operating as a 
duty of 10, 20, or 30 per cent. upon the high- 
priced goods, and of 100 or 200 per cent. ad valo- 
rem upon articles of lower price. Nearly the en- 
tire burden of the tariff was thus thrown upon 
labor, by whose wages chiefly the cheaper articles 
were purchased; whilst capital, with whose profits 
'' the more costly goods were bought, was almost 





j 


attending American industry, when our intelligent | 


driven from the most distant seas the whale-ships || 
of most other nations, and nearly monopolized this | 


What is called the pauper labor of | 
Europe is already inferior to our labor, but would | 


ties would reduce wages here to the rate allowed | 


for what they call the pauper labor of Europe. | 
that the augmentation of our domestic exports, |, 


e highest reward | 
for the labor by which they were produced. The | 


for labor ; and by depressing agriculture, com- | 











tolerated to have imposed a duty of 10, 20, or 30 
per cent. by name upon costly articles, and of 100 

or 200 per cent. upon cheaper fabrics, where the 

ad valorem rates would have exhibited the injus- 

tice and inequality of the duty; but it was accom- 

plished by minimum and specific duties, which 
| assessed a higher duty in proportion to value upon 
the cheaper articles, and the lower duty upon simi- 
lar articles more costly in price; thus imposing the 
higher duty upon labor and the wages of labor, as 
effectually as though the tax-gatherer had collected 
from the workingman a third or fourth of his 
wages every day, whilst capital was comparatively 
exempt from taxation. Such is the system which 
has been overthrown by the substitution of the 
reduced ad valorem, operating the reverse of the 
former system, in favor of the poor and the wages 
of labor, as far as -_ tariff can so operate, and, 
as we see, even with lower duties collecting a 
larger revenue. A*tax in proportion to the value 
of imports or property, must always be more pro- 
ductive than one which is the reverse of that rule, 
or which disregards it altogether. Thus, if we 
impose a tax of ten dollars each upon all houses, 
it must produce less revenue than the ad valorem 


would fall most heavily upon the poor, who were 
the least able to bear it, and more lightly upon the 
| wealthy, who had greater means of payment; and 
|, thereby revenue would be diminished. Thus, if 
| the tax of ten dollars were imposed alike on the 
_ cabin and the costly dwelling, it would bring less 
|| revenue than if the same rate ad valorem, begin- 
| ning with the lowest at the rate of ten dollars, were 
|| assessed in proportion to value upon all houses. 
Indeed, the tax upon the cabin might, be reduced 
to a dollar, or say one per cent., and applied ad 
valorem to all dwellings, and it would yield a larger 
revenue than the anti-ad-valorem specific tax of 
ten dollars upon all houses, irrespective of their 
value, which is no more unjust or unequal than 
the same minimum or specific duties upon hats, 
caps, boots, shoes, &c., and like articles of import, 
without regard to their value. The ad valorem 
duty incorporates itself inseparably with the exact 
value of the article, and collects the tax in exact 
proportion to the value; the form which, of all 
others, must yield the largest revenue. Perhaps 
the most perfect model of an anti-ad-valorem tariff 
was that of New Mexico, by which a duty of $500 
was imposed on each wagon-load of goods intro- 
|| duced there, wholly irrespective of their value, 
The great argument for protection is, that by 
diminishing imports, the balance of trade is turned 
in our favor, bringing specie into the country. 
The anti-protectionists contend that commerce is 
chiefly but an exchange of imports for exports; 
and that, in diminishing imports, we will necessa- 
rily decrease exports in quantity or price, or both; 
that if we purchase more imports, we will sell more 
exports inf exchange, and at a better price; and that 
if commerce is profitable, we should have a larger 
balance of trade in our favor, and usually larger 
imports of specie; and that the profits of commerce, 
in the increased exchange of our own for foreign 
products, augment the wealth of the nation. The 
four protective tariffs were enacted in 1816, 1824, 
1828, and 1842. The compromise act intervened 
from March, 1833, until after the 30th of August, 
|| 1842; and the revenue tariff of 1846 went into Oper- 
|| ation last year. Let us now look at the effect of 
| high and low tariffs upon the gain of specie during 
|| these periods, from 1821, being the earliest date to 
|| which the records of the treasury go back on this 
subject. From the beginning of 1821 until the 
commencement of 1833, and from 30th September, 
1842, until Ist July, 1846, our excess of the imports 
of specie over the export was $12,660,312, being 
an average annual gain of $791,216 in specie during 
these sixteen years of high tariffs; whilst the ex- 
ceas of specie during the eleven years of the com- 
promise act of 1833, and low tariff of 1846, was 
$68,507,630; and the average annual gain of specie 
|| wase$6,227,967. Omitting the tariffs of 1842 and 
1846, and comparing the ten years of comparatively 
low duties from 1833 to 1842 with the twelve years 
under protective tariffs from 1821 to 1832, we fin 
under the latter an actual loss of specie to the coun- 
|| try by the excess of the exports of specie over the 
|. imports, of $3,851,652, as the result of protection, 
‘| and a gain during the succeeding ten years of com- 


| 
] tax in proportion to value; because the former tax 
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paratively low duties of $46,294,090, or at the rate 
per annum of §4,629,409, and in the single year 
under the new tariff a gain of $22,213,550; thus 
exhibiting a uniform gain of specie in the years of 
low, as compared with high duties. The protect- 


ive theory, founded upon this assumed balance of | 


trade and gain of specie under high tariffs, is dis- 
proved by the results; and it is shown, by the ex- 
perience here of more than a fourth of a century, 
even as to specie, that it accumulates most rapidly 
by the gains of trade under a liberal commercial 
policy. Let us now see, under the same cycles of 
free trade and protection, whether it is true, as 


contended, that our domestic exports are not dimin- | 


ished by the restrictive system. 

The records of the treasury do not go back be- 
yond 1821 as regards our domestic exports, exclu- 
sive of specie. We must, therefore, make the 
comparison from that date. From 1821 to 1832, 
both inclusive, under high duties, the aggregate of 
our exports, of domestic products, exclusive of 
specie, was $653,157,527, or at the rate of $54,- 
429,794 per annum; from 30th September, 1842, 
to 30th June, 1846, $377,391,500, or at the rate of 
$94,347,875 per annum; making a total aggregate, 
during these sixteen years of high duties, of 
$1,030,549,027, or at the rate of $64,409,314 per 
annum. During the compromise act—from 1833 
to 30th September, 1842—the total of these exports 


was $956,168,288, or at the rate of $95,616,828 per | 
annum; and in the year ending 30th June, 1847, | 


$150,574,844; making, in the eleven years of low 
duties, an aggregate of $1,106,743,132, or at the 
rate of $100,613,012; being an average gain, under 
low, as compared with high duties, of domestic 
exports, exclusive of specie, of $36,203,698 per 
annum, and excluding altogether the last year, a 
gain of $31,207,514 per annum under low, as com- 
pared with high duties. 

Having thus shown, both as to specie and do- 


mestic exports, the great gain in years of low as 


compared with high duties, Jet us now compare 
the low duty and high duty cycles as to our ton- 
nage, foreign and coastwise. 

During the eighteen years of low duties, from 
1789 to 1807, (see table 
at the rate of 29.41 per cent. per annum; from 1832 
to 1842 at the rate of 4.53 per cent. per annum; 
and from 1846 to 1847 10.31 per cent. in a single 
year. Such has been the uniform high rate of 
increase of our tonnage during every period of low 
duties. Now, under high tariffs, from 1816 to 1832, 
our tonnage increased 0.30 per cent., being less than 
one-third of one per cent. per annum; and from 
1842 to 1846, at the rate of 5.61 percent. per annum. 


If it is said that the increase from 1789 to 1807 | 
was occasioned, to some extent, by the war be- | 
tween France and England, this table, which is || 


taken from the records of the treasury, shows that 
from 1789 to the close of 1792, immediately pre- 
ceding that war, which was declared early in 1793, 
our tonnage increased at the high rate of 60.16 per 
cent. per annum, when France and England were 
at peace, before the era of steam navigation, and 
before the acquisition of Louisiana, and the addi- 
tion of the great Mississippi and of the Mexican 
gulf to the navigable waters of the Union, and 
when our flag was unknown on the great lakes of 
the northwest. The great increase is uniform at 
all times under low duties, and depressed under 
high duties, during the whole period of fifty-eight 
years; from 1789 to 1847. 

It is yrged, however, that although our foreign 
commerce may have decreased, yet the home 
market has augmented in a ratio more than equiv- 
alent to the loss of our foreign trade. If this were 
so, it would .be exhibited in the augmentation of 
our coastwise trade, embractng our lakes and 
coasts, as well as rivers, the coastwise tonnage of 
course augmenting in the number of vessels with 
the goods to be transported between the*Siates. 
By reference to the same tables, it appears that 
our coastwise tonnage increased, from the year 
1780 to 1807, at the rate of 22.71 pér cent. per an- 
num; from 1789 to 1792 at the rate of 25.23 per 
cent. per annum; from 1832 at the rate of 6.09.per 
cent. per annum; and in the single year, from 1846 
to 1847, 13.15 per cent. Such was the great and 
uniform increase of our coastwise tonnage under 
low duties. Now, under high duties, the increase 
from 1816 to 1832 was at the rate of 1.50 per cent. 
per annum,-and from 1842 to 1846, 6.45 per cent, 


M,) ourtonnage increased | 
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_perannum. ‘Thus we see an immense increase, 

| under low, as compared with high duties, of the 

| coastwise tonnage; proving that the paralysis of 
foreign commerce, resulting from the restrictive 
system, affects ‘njuriously the home market and 

| the trade between the States, and furnishing a de- 
monstrative proof that, whether we look at home 
or abroad, we progress more rapidly under a lib- | 
eral commercial policy. As the foreign tonnage 
rose under low duties, (as the table proves,) so did 
the coastwise; and asthe foreign tonnage declined, 
so also did the coastwise tonnage; and during the 
high duties from 1816 to 1832, while the foreign 
tonnage actually decreased at the rate of 0.88 per 
cent. per annum, that of the coastwise tonnage 
only increased at the rate of 1.50 per cent. per 
annum. Yet, during that period, the increase of 
the coastwise trade ought to have been immense, 


including, as it did, the era of the introduction of }| 
steam navigation to a vast extent upon the rivers | 


of the West, as also upon the lakes of the North- 


west, and the opening of the great canal of New 
York. 


cause of our late large export of breadstuffs and 
provisions. Now, from 1790 the values are not 


given so as to be stated in amounts, but the quan- | 
tities are; and these prove that, even omitting the 


last year altogether, and comparing the low-duty 
periods from 1790 to 1807, and from 1833 to 1842, 
| with the years of protection from 1817 to 1832, 


| and from 1842 to 1846, the average export of | 


| breadstuffs and provisions was much larger in the 
|, years of low as compared with high duties, espe- 
|| cially considering the difference of population. 
| Asa still more conclusive proof that the export 
| of breadstuffs and provisions was much greater 
|, under low than high duties, it appears by table 
|| DD, that our total export of cotton from 1790 to 
| 1807, both inclusive, was of the value of $81 ,074,- 
843; and during the same period our export of 
| domestic produce, exclusive of cotton, was $530,- 
|, 411,134; making our exports of domestic produce, 
|| exclusive of cotton, at the rate, from 1790 to 1807, 
|| of $29,467,285; which, it will be perceived at once, 
| vastly exceeds the average annual exports of do- 


|| mestic produce exclusive of cotton under years of | 


|| high duties. 

| ‘Indeed, the tables of the treasury clearly prove 
|| that—whether we look at imports or exports, tife 
|| revenue, the gain of specie, the tonnage coastwise 
‘| or foreign, the coinage at the mint, or the export 
| of breadstuffs and provisions—the balance is large- 
|| ly in favor of the low-duty periods. 

| ‘The department has thus reviewed the books of 
the treasury, and presented the results, constitu- 
ting the record of a nation’s history from the 
foundation of the Government down to the pres- 
ent period, in condemnation of the protective poli- 
cy. ‘These records show as to imports and ex- 
ports, revenue, the gain of specie, the tonnage 
foreign and coastwise, the rate of increase in each 
and all of these cases is greater under low than 
high duties, These records are not arguments 
merely, but ascertained results, amounting to 
mathematical proof that the nation’s advance in 
wealth is most rapid under low duties; thus sus- 
taining the views of those great philosophic wri- 
ters, unconnected with party, who, both in Europe 
and America, have uniformly maintained the same 





position. . 
Comparing the first twelve months ending the 
Ist of December, 1847, under the new tariff, with 


preceding years, we find proofs of increased pros- 
'\ perity. The revenue has largely augmented; so 
| algo tive the imports, exports, and tonnage, our 
| imports of specie, our coinage at the mjnt, our ag- 
|| ricultural and mineral products, our commerce and 


| navigation, the business upon our lakes, rivers, || 


| and coastwise—upon our railroads and canals— 
‘| whilst in every direction manufactories are being 
established or enlarged, and new manufacturing 
'| towns and cities are springing into existence. 
Even the revulsion in En land, which always 
produces such disasters to all our great interests, 
including cotton, this year, with the famihe com- 
bined, affects nothing thus far, compared with 
former years, but the great staple of cotton, 


i 
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| rers receiving fair profits, an 
augmented wages and employment. 
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|| the nation’s revenue and welfare? 


ica trade is advancing so rapidly throughout the 
It is said that the famine in Ireland was the sole | 


| our exports. 


In- 
stead of ruin, we find prosperity; the manufactu- 
the workingmen 


15 
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prices than before the repeal of the tariff of 1842; 
yet they can derive uo portion of their augmented 
price from that famine abroad, to which is attrib- 
uted by some all our existing prosperity; but 
which famine, in fact, is causing a temporary drain 
of specie to England, not to my balances, a be- 
cause bills are diseredited, which has for the time 
depressed the price of cotton, and which is the 
only brief check at this period to our advancing 
prosperity. If, as is truly the case, our wealth as 
connected with the mines, the forest, and fisheries, 


, our agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 


navigation, are more prosperous, and, above all, 
wages are augmented, why should we change the 


| existing system? The predictions of its failure 
‘have themselves failed. E 
} longer an experiment; the problem is solved; and 


The new tariff is no 
experience proves that the new system yields more 
revenue, enhances wages, and advances more rap- 
idly the public prosperity. In the midst of all 
this success, why put in jeopardy, by any change, 
hen free 


world, shall we retrograde, and invite Great Brit- 
ain to reénact her corn laws, aud drive again from 
her ports our breadstuffs and provisions? And 
now, when, under our successful example, the 
ports of Europe are most probably about being 
more widely opened to all our exports, shall we 
check the advancing spirit of the age, and extin- 
guish the dawning light of commercial freedom? 
Everywhere nations are being aroused upon this 
subject; their statesmen are resisting the in- 
terested classes, and exposing the injury and 


| injustice of shackles upon trade, and will soon 


enrol the names of other countries on the great 
international league of commercial freedom for the 
benefit of mankind. It was our own country and 
/her public functionaries who proclaimed these 
great truths before they had received the sanction 
of other nations. Our great movement was felt in 
| British councils, was quoted as a precedent in the 
halls of British legislation, where American free- 
trade documents wer® recorded among their ar- 


| chives, and our doctrines approved and example 


followed by the repeal of the British corn laws 
and the reduction or repeal of other duties upon 
Indeed, it has been conceded by 
‘some of our most distinguished protectionists, 
that the promulgation of free-trade doctrines in 
| the American official documents of 1845 certainly 
| aceelerated, if indeed it did not actually insure, 
| the repeal of the British corn laws. ith such 
| results already from our efforts, we have every 
| soniye to persevere until the free-trade doctrines 
| of Great Britain and America, the two great na- 
tions of kindred blood and language, shall open 
the ports and disenthral the commerce of the 
world. What may we not sag from our efforts 
| with other nations, if they have succeeded in 
| Great Britain? That country, so long the bul- 
| wark of protection, applying it by a sliding scale 


| upon the masses of her people down to the utmost 


| point of human endurance, has at length overcome 
|| the errors of ages. One of ber own great states- 
|| men, the most able and efficient champion of the 
|| protective policy, at length lifts bis eyes to the 
| fight of truth, and, with that moral firmness and 
|| intrepidity which is the highest evidence of real 
| greatness, abandons the cherished policy of his 
| life, only because he found it to be injurious to 
‘his country, and unites in the support of commer- 
‘ cial freedom with his traly illustrious but untitled 
' countryman, who has earned for himself the high- 
‘est of all earthly distinctions—that of benefactor 
of his country and of mankind. _ 

| France, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Prus- 
‘sia, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Sweden, and even China, have moved or are 
vibrating or preparing to move in favor of the 
/ same t:principle; and if our own country and 
| Great Britain adhere to their present enlightened 
|| policy, the rest of the world must lose their com- 
|| merce, or adopt, as they will, our example. 

|| Pennsylvania, surpassingly rich in coal and 
iron, and but a year since 80 unanimous for pro- 
' tection, has tried low duties. Her coal and iron 
| pour forth their treasures in increasing abundance, 
| hee breadstuffs and provisions find a better and 
|| more abundant market; her agriculture, her com- 





and || merce, her manufactures and navigation, her mi- 


iron are in greater demand, and bringing better || ners, farmers, merchants, and seamen, manufac- 
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turers, and mechanics, and, above all, her toilin 
workmen with enhanced wages, and every pursuit 


of industry blessed with increased prosperity, rise | 
up in favor of the new and more liberal commer- | 
cial policy, and her people, by a majority unpre- | 


cedented, largest in the counties where her coal 


and iron do most abound, recall their former ver- | 
dict in favor of protection, and Pennsylvania be- | 


comes the very eet of the arch of commer- 
cial freedom, which must span the hemisphere we 
inhabit, and unite the interests of mankind. 
Nations cannot grow rich by destroying or re- 
stricting their commerce; and if the restriction is 
good, the prohibition must be better. Commerce 
is an exchenge of products; specie often adjusting 


balances, but constituting so inconsiderable a part | 


of the value of products and property, but a small 
portion of sales can be for specie, but must be in 
exchange for other products. The attempt, then, 
ly high tariffs, to make large sales for any length 


of time for the specie of other nations, is impracti- | 
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or in imports, or in a bill of exchange, which he j tried by low duties, and proved that protection is 


| probably sells at a premium for remittance. Yet 
these profits may never appear, or may even ap- 
imports. Upon the same fallacious theory, if, 
instead of purchasing millions of foreign fabrics 
from the profits of foreign commerce, such valu- 
able foreign articles were presented gratuitously to 
the American merchant, and brought by him into 
|| the country, they would swell this alleged unfa- 
| vorable balance of trade. To sum up the result, 

as proved Ly the tables of the treasury, it appears 

that, if the augmentation was in the same ratio as 
| during the last fiscal year since the repeal of the 
tariff of 1842, our domestic exports in 1849 would 
exceed those of any other nation; and our imports 
in 1851, our specie in 1850, our tonnage in 1851, 
and if our revenue augmented in the same ratio in 
succeeding years as in the year ending on the Ist of 
December, 1847, compared with the preceding year, 
our revenue from duties in 1854 would exceed that 


\} 


pear as an unfavorable balance under the head of | 


‘| unnecessary. Weare not inferior to other nations 
'\in the arts or sciences, in war or in peace, upon 
the ocean or the land, in agriculture, commerce, 
| manufactures, or navigation. We have the raw 
|| material in greater abundance and ata lower price, 
| cheaper subsistence, more mineral wealth, more 
| fertile lands, yielding from a better soil and warmer 
sun more to the acre and greater variety of pro- 
| ducts, with exemption from costly government and 
|| oppressive internal taxation; at least equal skill, 
|| enterprise, industry, energy, at and 
‘| inventive genius; our working freemen, more vig- 
| orous and intelligent, and performing in a day more 
| effective labor, with better and freer institutions, 

and with public and individual prosperity, and 
capital augmenting in a greater ratio, than in any 
| other nation. We require no protection, because 

our industry and prosperity repose upon the im- 

movable basis of superior advantages; and advan- 

cing as we are more rapidly than any other nation 


cable, and must diminish the quantity and price of | of any other nation from the same source. It is | in all the elements of wealth and power, our ex- 


our exports. As specie sales for long periods or 
great extent are impossible, that nation which, 
from the surplus products of its own labor, at the 
best price, purchases at the lowest rate the largest 
quantity of the products of the labor of the world, 
progresses in wealth most rapidly. Thus, if one 
nation, by high duties, should forbid its citizens 
purchasing any of the products of other nations, 
except at a greatly advanced price, or should re- 
striet the exchange of the products of its own labor 
for the products of the labor of other nations, such 
restricting nation would certainly receive less of 
the comforts or necessaries of life ia exchange for 
the products of its own labor, and in this manner 
(the wages of labor being connected with the value 
of its products) depresses wages. If there were 
three nations—the first raising breadstuffs, the 
second sugar, and the third cotton—and the first 
restricted the exchanges of its breadstuffs for the 
sugar of the second, and the cotton of the third, it 
would certainly get less sugar and cotton in ex- 
change far its breadstuffs, thhn other nations which 
encourage free exchanges. Labor, then, untaxed 
and unrestricted in all its exchanges and markets, 
will certainly receive in exchange a larger amount 


mulate wealth more rapidly than where labor is 


restricted in it® oe toa single market, aban- || duties. Our canals and railroads, bringing our || their p 
own products and fabrics from the interior to the 


seaboard or lakes and rivers of the West, the _ || all our people that an American city should become the 
| 


doning the profits of the exéhanges with other 
nations, 


on commerce is a restriction or tax upon labor, 


It is thus clear that a tax or restriction | 


not contended, great as the future augmentation 
may be as to imperts or exports, tonnage, specie, 
and revenue, that the advance will be so rapid as 
it was this year, when, with the shackles stricken 
from commerce, we bounded forward at such a 
wonderful rate of progress. But that the increase 


under low duties in a series of years will be regu- | 
| lar, rapid, and progressive, is not doubted. Be-_ 


|| ports, imports, tonnage, and specie, as has been 
already proved, will soon exceed those of any 

other country, and the prices be regulated at the 

creditor city of New York. Restrictions upon the 
- commerce of the Union are especially restrictions 
upon her commerce, and have impeded her advance 
' towards her destiny—predicted in my last report— 
as the centre and emporium of the commerce of 


fore the repeal of the British corn-laws, the argu- ‘| the world. For that high position she possesses 
ment here for high duties was as a measure of || more natural advantages and greater elements of 


retaliation, by closing our markets against British 
fabrics, to force her to open her ports to our bread- 
stuffs and provisions. ell, she has thus opened 
her ports ait. and invites the exchange; and yet 
| it is still contended that we ought to keep out her 
fabrics by high duties, and of course induce her 
to reéstablish her corn-laws. 
This is a new commercial era, and there are 


many causes combining at this time to augment 
trade among nations—the reduction or repeal of | 


duties, the construction of railroads and canals to 
bring the products and fabrics of all nations from 
the interior to the seaboard, with ocean steamers in 


| augmenting wealth and business, than any other 
|| city. 

|| Let us remove the obstructions which high tariffs have 
|| erected around her magnificent harbor. Let her have free 
|| scope to develop her transcendent natural advantages, and 
| she must become the depdt of universal commerce, where 
international balance-sheets wiil be adjusted, and assorted 
|| products and fabrics of all nations interchanged; the great 
|| regulator of prices curreut, and the barometer of the ex- 
|, changes of the world. The time is approaching when a 
bill upon New York will bring a higher premium than a bill 
upon any other city, aifld when the tribute of millions of 
|| dollars, paid by us to other nations upon exchange, shall 
\\ be paid by them to us, and flow into our own great com- 
|| mercial emporium. W 

large population, as well as New Orleans, the principal 


} 





hilst New York must contain a 


addition to sailing vessels to facilitate and hasten | depot of the mighty West, and many other cities, they will 
j the exchange, and with China, containing nearly || al! be small indeed, compared with the masses of the peo- 
of the products of labor, and consequently accu- | one-third of the population of the globe, brought || sane par geen Pesta Patel agp Ne 


_at last within the range of liberal exchanges at low 


} 


of distribution for domestic consumptian, as wel 


|| sponding ratio, still leaving an immense majority of the na- 
|| tion engaged in agricultural pursuits, and supplying with 
ucts, not only our own markets, but those of other 

nations, in an ever-increasing ratio, by reciprocal exchanges 

|| under free trade or low duties. Although it must gratify 


centre of universal commerce, the advantages will not be 


and fails chiefly upon the wages of labor; and it | as for shipment in exchange for the fabrics of || limited to that icant but ail the people, and cities, and 
n 


will soon become an axiomatic truth, that all tariffs 
are a tax upon labor and wages. One of the most 


common errors is to compare our imports, exclu- | 


other nations, are of great and increasing impor- 
Without these roads and canals there are 
very many points wliere coal, and lime, and iron, || control our commerce or curreney, will no longer sink at 


| tance. 


States of the t 


|| great revolution. 


ion will feel the favorable effects of this 
Every branch of our industry will be en- 
|| larged and invigorated; and foreign cities, having ceased to 


sive of specie, with our domestic exports, exclu- | and other materials, could not be brought together || their pleasure, and with their revulsious, as herctofore, and 


sive of specie; and if there are more such imports | for profitable use in the same establishment; there | 


_ as they now do, the price of our products. Other Atantic 


than exports in any one year, such balance of || are many farms and manufactories whose products || poem rape bemoan aaa yi nang gents Bb Sar 


. ° . i} 
trade is set down as so much lost by foreign com- || anc fabrics could never have fcund a market, and | 
the coal and iron of Pennsylvania and of other 


merce to the nation. 


a of this position. From 1790 to the present 
period, our imports, exclusive of specie, have 


A single fact proves the | 


| States must have remained almost a useless treas- 
ure. This, in itself, is a great change in favor of our 


greater when the emporium of universal commerce shall 
| be here, than they would have been with any foreign city 
|| occupying that commanding position. This destiny we can 
| never accomplish, if commerce is restricted here; and our 
industry, instead of seeking tor its products and fabrics the 
markets of more than a thousand millious of people, retires 


exceeded our domestic exports, exclusive of | domestic industry, and is a far better protéction to || within our home nrarket, confined to twenty-one millions of 


specie, several hundred millions of dollars; yet, 
our wealth has increased with a rapidity unpre- 
cedented. The theory, therefore, is Saproved by 
the facts; and the reasons are obvious, of which the 


all the products and fabrics of American labor than 
any restriction which may be imposed by high 
tariffs; and, in truth, dispenses even with the pre- 
text for any such policy, which, when the inter- 


|| people, and surrenders without an effort the markets and 
| Commerce of the world. A liberal commercial wooo? | is 

essential to the fulfilment of this great destiny of New York 
and of the Union; but, above and beyoud all, the Union it- 
|| self{—the free-trade Union—its perpetuity and onward pro- 


following are among the most prominent: The || nal communication has brought our own pro- | gress in area, wealth, and population, are necessary to the 


pa of our whale fisheries extracted by our 
sardy seamen from the ocean, and most clearly 
one of the great products of American industry, 
when imported here are included in the list of 
our foreign imports, and go to swell several mil- 
lions of dollars every year this alleged unfavorable 


balance. The earnings of freight in foreign com- | 


| ducts or fabrics upon the seaboard, would arrest 
their exchange there for the productions of the 
‘world. The doctrine that we cannot encounter 
foreign cargoes in fair and open competition.is as 
'| erroneous and as injurious to the national charac- 
| ter as were the fears of some in 1812, that our gal- 
lant navy must be retained within our ports and 


merce by our crews and vessels are not brought |! harbors under the protection of their forts and ordi 
into the account, or often against us, when invest- || nance, and dare not venture upon the ocean, to 
ed in foreign imports. The profits of exchanging | meet on equal terms, gun for gun, and man for 


our imports, or of sales of foreign products, do | 
not,appear in the balance, or, if so, to a very lim- 
ited extent, or often against us. Thus an Ameri- 
can merchant ships ‘won Boston a cargo of ice 
during the winter, valued at that time, as an export, 
ata very small sum. He sends it to Calcutta, and 
sells it at an advance of perhaps a thousand per 
cent. The proceeds he may Mvest there in the 
purchase of goods, which he can bring to Liver- 
pool, and probably sell at a profit of twenty or 
thirty per cent.; and the aggregate profits realized 


at Calcutta and Liverpool, he takes home in specie, |} We knew not our strength until it had been | 


man, the navies of the world. If our country is 
inferior, and cannot meet, at home and abroad, 
| upon equal terms, the products and fabrics of other 
| nations, it is time that we should prepare to do so. 
Protectign may exclude rival fabrics and shrink 
from the encounter, but we can only assume the 
position of an equal by trying our strength under 
free trade or low duties. This we have done, and 
succeeded, and have thereby placed our owp in- 
dustry upon that solid basis which fears no com- 
| petition. 


|| accomplishment of these grand results. Upon this point, sec- 
tional fanatics, few in number at home, and despots abroad 
concurring with them, may hope or menace; but the Ameri- 
can Union is a moral and physical, a political ana commer- 
cial necessity, and never can or will be dissolved. As well 
might we attempt to decompose the great element of nature 
which holds together the planets, suns, and systems of the 
| Universe, as hope to sever the links of mighty lakes and riv- 
| ers, of ever-extending, telegraphs, railroads and canals, of 
free trade, of intercourse, of interest, of Jove and atlection, 
of the glories of the past, the present, and the future, which 
must forever bind together the American Union. Indeed, 
when look upon the American Revolution, the framing 
of our Constitution, the addition of Louisiana, Florida, Tex- 
as, and Oregon—our ever-extending area, products and pop- 
ulation—our triumphs in war and peace—we must be blind 
to the and close our eyes upon the fulfilling realities of 
the future, if we cannot perceive and gratefully ackuowledge 
that a higher than any earthly power still guards and directs 
our ny, impels us onward, has selected our great 
and ; country as a model and ultimate centre of attrac- 
tion for all the nations of the world, 
R. J. WALKER, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
| Hon, Grorce M. Datfas, 
Vice President of the United States, &c. 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. | Tampico, the principal seaport in that State. Or- 


——— 


War Department, 
Washington, December 2, 1847. § 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 


report of the operations of this department during || 


the past year. 


The returns and statements from the Adjutant | 


General, herewith submitted, exhibit as nearly as 


can be ascertained at his office, the number, de- | 


scription, and distribution of troops composing our 
military force at this time. Most of the volunteers 
in service at the date of my last annual report were 
engaged for twelve months, and have since been 
discharged. Owing to the dispersed situation of 
the troops, and the want of recent returns, accurate 
statements of their numbers in the aggregate and at 


some particular points cannot be presented; but, | 


from the best means in the department of arriving 


at correct results, the whole aggregate land force, | 
employed in prosecuting the war, is estimated at 


forty-three thousand five hundred and thirty-six, 


of which twenty-one thousand five hundred and | 
nine are regular troops, and the remainder volun- | 


teers. 


The distribution of this force is as follows: With | 
Major General Scott, and belonging to his column, || 


including the troops en route, at Tampico, at and 


about Vera Cruz, and on the line thence to his || 


headquarters, the aggregate force is estimated at 
thirty-two thousan 
With Major General Taylor, at the several posts 


under his immediate command, it is about six thou- | 


sand seven hundred and twenty-seven. In Santa 
Fé, and on the Oregon and Santa Fé routes, and in 
the Indian country, there are about three thousand 
six hundred and thirty-four. 

The force in the Californias is about one thou- 
sand and nineteen, including two hundred now on 
the way to that country. 

There are no means in the department of calcu- 
lating the deductions which ought to be made for 
sickness, disability, and other casualties; but the 
effective force is considerably below the foregoing 
estimates. 

The volunteers first received into service entered 
for a period of only twelve months, and were enti- 
tled to their discharge, some late in May, but 
mostly in June, and a few in July and August. 
They were sent from the operative columns of the 
army some time before the end of their engage- 
ment. Only a small portion of the volunteers 
called out in November for the war joined the army 


before the twelve months men had leftit. The act 


of Congress authorizing the ten regiments, was 
not passed until the 11th of February, and several 
months necessarily elapsed before they could be 


raised and sent to the field. An anxious desire || 


was felt that both columns of the army should be 


was expressed at the delay by those who did not 
fully appreciate the difficulties from which it neces- 


sarily resulted. The best energies of the depart- | 


ment, in all its branches, were devoted to this ob- 


ject; and it is believed, all things considered, that | 


the new regiments, as well as the volunteers called 
out, were raised, organized, and sent to the army 
as merely as.could have been reasonably ex- 
pected, 

The climate of Mexico presents no obstacles in 
the interior of the country to a campaign in any 
season of the year. That of the present year is 
considered as having opened with the military op- 
erations subsequent to the capture of Monterey. 

The empower suspension of hostilities within 
certain limits, which was agreed on at the conven- 
tion of Monterey, in September, 1846, terminated 
on the 13th of November following, by a notice to 


that effect, which Major General Taylor was in- | 
structed to give to the enemy. Among the rea- | 
sons for abridging the period of the armistice, was | 


the apprehension that its continuance might inter- 


fere with military operations, which had been pre- | 
in Tamaulipas | 


viously directed to be carried on 
and along the Gulf coast. 
Immediately after the armistice terminated, the 
Commanding General proceeded to occupy Saltillo, 
the capital of Coahuila, by a part of te forces. 
Previous to the capture of Monterey, suggestions 
had been forwarded to him, but ndét then received, 
relative to a movement into Tamaulipas, more 


particularly with a view to taking and holding |; time for completing them, that it was not reason- || operation, 


2 


one hundred and fifty-six. | 


|| ders from the Navy Department were given to the 


| squadron in the Gulf to coéperate with the land 
forces in this latter enterprise, or, if found practi- 
cable, to take that place without waiting for their 
assistance. In the month of December the column 
\| intended for this movement commenced its march 
from Matamoros, and reached its destination, ta- 


ary, but, before its arrival, a naval force under 


king Victoria in its way, on the 23d day of Janu- | 


|| Commodore Perry had taken possession of Tam- | 


‘| pico. Shortly thereafter the city and its defences 
were turned over to the land forces, and the place 
has been since occupied by a garrison of our 
troops. 


of the enemy was posted, and control a produc- 
|| tive region whence supplies could be drawn, was 
deemed of much importance by the Commanding 
General. A considerable force was by his orders 
| stationed at this point. The column under Briga- 


| Antonio de Bexar for the purpose of capturing and 
holding Chihuahua, had proceeded as far as Mon- 
clova. The advanced positions then occupied b 


ry possession of Chihuahua less im 
| the troops designed for this purpose were ordered 
| to move upon and occupy Parras, and, in that po- 


of General Taylor, who proceeded to establish and 
hold a defensive line, extending from Parras to 
Tampico. 
points on the route to Camargo, and the mouth of 
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A post at Saltillo, as it would cover the direct || 
route to San Luis de_Potosi, where the main army | 
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able to expect our design could be kept from the 
enemy, or that the resistance to its accomplish- 
ment would be anything less than the utmost 
which it was in his power to make. 

The troops destined for this service were assem- 
bled at the island of Lobos, amounting to about 
twelve thousand, and finally embarked for their 
destination early in the month of March. 

While these measures were in progress, the 
forces under Major General Taylor baie greatly 
reduced in number, and composed mostly of volun- 
teers, assumed defensive positions, embracing Sal- 
tillo, Monterey, and the line thence to Camargo, 
and along the Rio Grande to its entrance into the 
Gulf. 

The enemy being reported in considerable 
strength in the neighborhood of Saltillo, General 


|| Taylor, with a view to strengthen that position, 


dier General Wool, which had moved from San | 


sition, came under the more immediate command | 


Leaving garrisons at Monterey and at | 


the Rio Grande, as a reserve, and to hold in check || 
any hostile movements in his rear, he advanced to | 


| Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, and entered 
|| that city without resistance early in January, with 
1 a force of over five thousand men. Such was the 
'| position of our military affairs in Mexico when 
| Major General Scott, under instructions from this 


| department, dated the 23d of November, 1846, | 


|| reached the Rio Grande. 
| It was quite evident that if the conquest of the 


|| pulsed with immense loss. 


'| Californias and New Mexico, and our military | 


| occupation of the important departments of Tam- |. 


threw forward his advanced force eighteen miles, 
to Agua Nueva, where he established his head- 
quarters in the early part of February. 

Being assured on the 20th of that month that 
the Mexican army, in great force, had left San 
Luis de Potosi, and had arrived at Encarnacion, 
only thirty miles in his front, and were pushing 


on to attack him, he deemed it advisable, in order 


General Taylor’s column had rendered the milita-, || 
rtant, and | 


to occupy a better position, to fall back to Buena 
Vista, seven miles south of Saltillo. On the 22d 
February the enemy approached his camp, and 
demanded an unconditional surrender, which was 
eee. declined. A conflict immediately en- 
sued. It continued for nearly two days, and was 
obstinate and sanguinary, almost beyond éxample. 
Owing to the vast superiority of numbers on the 


' part of the enemy, the incidents of this protracted 


| aulipas, New Leon, and Coahuila, would not || 


| dispose the enemy to accept reasonable terms of | 


| accommodation, it would be necessary to direct 
| our future operations against more vital parts of 


| the Mexican Republic. In view of the capture || 


| and possession of the city of Mexico, it was not 
i 


| be so advantageously made from the Rio Grande, 
| hitherto the base of our operations, as from an- 
| other base which might be selected, presenting a 
much shorter line. 


ber, 1846, to measures for the occupation of the 
|| principal places along the Gulf, an eueenniy 
|| Vera Cruz, as the nearest point which opened a 
pugeeeet route to the capital of the Mexican Re- 
|| public. 
While the line of the Sierra Madre was to be 
|| held, and the further advance of our troops in that 
|| quarter left to the control of circumstances, the 
| principal aggressive movements were to be pushed 
forward into the heart of the enemy’s country on 


supposed that a movement for that purpose could | 





conflict occasionally presaged a disastrous result ; 
but the bravery, firmness, and skill of our troops 
supplied the want of numbers, and ultimately se- 
cured a glorious triumph. The enemy were re- 
At the dawn of the 
succeeding day, nothing was to be seen on the 
field of action of the immense hosts which assailed 
our small force, in the confidence of easy victory, 


* but the dead and the wounded left by the enemy 


in his precipitate retreat during the night. 

For a full narrative of the events of this memo- 
rable engagement, I respectfully refer you to the 
despatches of the Commanding General and the 
reports of the officers in subordimate command. 

o Major General Taylor, and to the -gailant 
officers and brave men under*his command, is 
justly due the eminent glory of this victory. Con- 
sidering the disparity of numbers in favor of the 
enemy, the steady valor and firmness with which 
our troops, often In small detachments, withstood 
and repelled the repeated assaults of superior forces, 


| and the many deeds of noble daring displayed 
The attention of the Govern- | 
|| ment was therefore directed, as early as Septem- | 
speedily reinforced, and considerable impatience | 


amid the changing scenes of this perilous conflict, 
the battle of Buena Vista will well sustain a com- 
parison with any of the brilliant achievements in 


‘this war, which have given such wide-spread re- 


nown to our arms. 

Our forces engaged in this battle did not exceed 
five thousand four hundred men, and these were 
mainly volunteers, while that of the enemy was 
not less than twenty thousand—his best troops, 
under the immediate command of General Santa 
Anna. A victory so glorious and so important in 


| its consequences was not achieved without a seri- 


| the new line from Vera Cruz, as soon as it could || 


| be established. 
| an expedition for that purpose, and Major General 
|| Scott was assigned to conduct it, and, upon him, 
|| as the senior officer of highest rank, the general 
supervision and direction of our military opera- 
|| tions in the enemy’s country were devolfed. In 
| preparing for this expedition, which had for its 
| immediate object the capture of the city of Vera 
Cruz and the reduction of the castle of San Juan 
de Uloa—a fortress deemed almost impregnable— 
it became necessary to drawelargely from the 
forces ‘on the previous line of operations, and to 
reduce that line, for a time, to a defensive condi- 
tion. The number and description of troops thus 
to be withdrawn, were necessarily left to the de- 
‘| termination of the General in chief command, 
i and particularly charged with the conduct of the 
1 ape against Vera Cruz. - 

|| ‘Thé preparations for this expedition, necessa- 
| vily corresponding with the magnitude of the ob- 
|| ject, were on so large 








a scale, and required so much -| 


j 


Measures were taken to organize || 


ous loss. Among those who ended their career of 
honor and glory on the battle-field of Buena Vis- 
ta, the nation mourns the loss of some of her bra- 
vest and noblest sons. The killed, wounded, and 


| missing, were about seven hundred. ‘The loss of 


the enemy, from thegijest estimate that could be 
made, was more than double that number on the 
field, besides the thousands who perished in his 


' hurried and disastrous retreat. 


i 


| 
| 


tk 


In the confidence of victory, and for the purpose 
of securing the full fruits of it, a considerable body 


of the enemy’s cavalry was sent into the rear of 


ii 


| 
' 
’ 
' 


our advanced positions, and for # short time inter- 
rupted our lines 6f communication, harassed our 
trains, and killed a number of escorts and team- 
sters; but the line was soon reopened, and the 
usual facilities of communication restored. 

The expedition from the island of Lobos, under 
the command of Major General Scott, —— 
off Vera Cruz, and effected a landing in admirable 
order near that city on the 9th-of March. For 
the success of this most difficult and hazardous 
the army is much indqpted to the valu- 
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able assistance rendered by our squadron, and its 
services are acknowledged in just terms of com- 
mendation by the Commanding General. The city 
was at once invested, and arrangements, exhibit- 
ing great skill, science, and judgment, were made 
for an attack. Though continually under the fire 
of heavy batteries from the enstle and city, these 
arrangements were completed on the 29d, when 
the enemy was summoned to surrender. On re- 
eejving a refusal, a bombardment commenced, in 
which our naval forces honorably and efficiently 
participated, and was continued with destructive 
effect until the morning of the 26th, when over- 
tores were received which resulted in the surren- 
der to our arms, on the 29th of March, of both the 
city of Vera Cruz and the castle of San Juan de 
Uloa, with their armaments, munitions, and gar- 
risons, consisting of five thousand prisoners, and 
as many stands of arms, four hundred pieces of 
ordnance, and a large quantity of ordnance stores. 

Distinguished credit is alike due to the officers 
and men of the army and navy for this signal 
triumph. In the series of successful everts which 
have attended the progress of the war, the capture 
of Vera Cruz, accompanied as it was by the reduc- 
tion of the castle of San Juan de Uloa, may well 
be regarded as one of the greatest importance. 
Aside from its moral effect upon the enemy, its 
advantages in other respects were of the greatest 
magnitude. <A fortress long renowned for its 
streneth, with the large quantity of munitions of 
war there accumulated, passed into our possession, 
and with it was acquired the more effectual means 
of controlling the commercial intercourse with the 
enemy, and of excluding foreign aid and supplies 
along the Gulf of Mexico; and a new and prefera- 
ble base for military operations against the interior 
and the capital of the enemy’s country was at the 
same time established. 

After some delay, occasioned by unavoidable 
difficulties in procuring sufficient means for trans- 
portation, our army commenced its movement on 
the 8th of April, in the direction of the city of 
Mexico. Perhaps no country interposes so many 
and such formidable obstacles to the progress of 
an invading army as Mexico; and nowhere in 
that country did they present themselves in a more 
appalling aspect than on the route which lay be- 
fore our advancing column. The difficult passes 
near the Plan del Rio, about fifty miles from Vera 
Cruz, were occupied by a numerous Mexican 
force, and the commanding heights of Cerro Gor- 
do were strongly fortified. To dislodge the enemy 
from these positions, and to storm his fortifica- 
tions, held by a superior force, required the best 
efforts of skill, military science, and daring adven- 
ture; and these high attributes were not wanting 
in this time of greatest need. The Commanding 
General merits high commendation for the master- 
ly arrangements of the attack on Cerro Gordo; 
and not less credit is due to the officers and men 
by whom they were carried into complete effect. 
Without a knowledge of the details of the opera- 


tions, so well presented in the annexed reports of | 


the General-in-chief, and those in command under 
him, the glory reflected on our arms by the battle 
of Cerro Gordo cannot be fully appreciated, nor 
the numerous instances of conspicuous merit 
among the officers and men be fully presented to 
the admiration and gratitude of the nation. To 


all, in all grades, the highest praise is but an inad- 


equate reward for their noble conduct. 

The field of these brilliant operations was seve- 
ral miles in extent, and at different points all the 
variety of talents and qualjges which shed lustre 
upon accomplished officers and disciplined soldiers 
was called into requisition. The enemy was com- 
pletely routed and pursued many miles from the 


prineipal scene of action. Our entire force, in this | 


series of brilliant engagements, did not exceed 
eeght thousand five hundred men ; that of the en- 
, emy amounted to twelve thousand, and. his loss 
was frem ten to twelve hundred in killed and 
wounded, besides three thousand prisoners, in- 
eluding many general officers, together with a 
Jarge amount of erdnance, arms, and munitions 
of war. Our entire number of killed, wounded 
and missing, was four hundred and thirty-one; 
and the nation has again to deplore the loss here, 


ae in other fields, of some of the brightest and 
bravest of our heroic army. 


The importany victory of Cerro Gordo cleared 


| 
| 
| 
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Report of the Secretary of War. 
| the way to the advance of our army into the heart 
of the enemy's country. Jalapa was at once oc- 
cupied by our troops, and, in quick succession, 
| Perote, with its strong castle and large armament, 
and the populous and wealthy city of Puebla. : 
In the space of about thirty days after leaving 
Vera Cruz, our victorious army had advanced 
throngh several of the most densely peopled and 


loyal departments of Mexico, in the direction of | 


its capital, nearly two hundred miles. 

Before leaving Jalapa, about three thousand 
seven hundred volunteers, whose period of ser- 
vice approached towards its termination, were dis- 


charged by the Commanding General. The army, | 


thus reduced in strength, remained at Puebla until 


early in Augusts Having been reinforced with | 


about five thousand men, it then commenced its 
movement upon the city of Mexico. The under- 
taking to be achieved, compared with the means 
employed, was one of unexampled difficulty and 


daring, and, to insure success, required a wonder- || 


ful combination of military science, consummate 
skill, and disciplined valor; it was no less than the 
subjugation of the well-chosen place of refuge, to 


which the defeated generals and routed armies of | 


the enemy had retired for safety—the ancient seat 
sof the Aztec empire—afterwards the splendid me- 


tropolis of ghe Spanish viceroyalty, and: now the | 


| proud capital of a Republic of eight millions of peo- 
ple, not unpractised jn war, nor unfurnished with 
the advantages of modern improvement in military 


science; strong in its protected position, and se- | 
cured, as the enemy fondly believed, from success- | 
ful assault, by numerous skillfully construeted for- | 


tifications, and by an army of more than thirty 
thousand defenders resolved on a desperate resist- 


ance. Unappalled by these formidable difficulties | 


_ and dangers, our gallantarmy of but little more than 
ten thousand effective men, with unfaltering con- 
fidence entered on this most perilous enterprisé, 
and encountered the hosts of the enemy on the 


19th and 20th of August at Contreras and Churu- | 


busco. No more enduring record of the heroic 


| deeds of these two ever-memorable days can be | 


| presented to the gratitude of our country and the 
| admiration of the world, than is found in the re- 
| ports of the General-in-chief of our forces, and 
|| those in immediate command under him. A sum- 
mary—and more than a summary would not find 


| operations and the unsurpassed merit of those who 
| directed and executed them; but, fortunately for 


| the memory of those who fell, and for the fame | 
| of those who survive, this is most ably done | 


| in the ‘despatches which accompany this report. 
| Wherever the enemy was met, however supe- 
| rior in numbers, he was routed, his strong posi- 
|| tions carried, his fortifications stormed. A suc- 
|| cession of severe conflicts invariably resulted in a 


| succession of signal victories; and gt the close of | 
| these two eventful days, so glorious to our arms, | 


| the triumphal progress of our troops had brought 
them to the very gates of the city. 

An armistice was then concluded, for the pur- 
| pose of negotiating a peace. An unbroken cur- 
| rent of victory had attended the progress of our 
arms from the commencement of the war; défeat 
| had met the enemy in every conflict; army after 
j army had been vanquished; many 
his best troops had fallen in battle; a still larger 
number had surrendered prisoners of war; and 
the last refuge of hope—his magnificent capital— 
was within reach of our guns, and apparently at 
our mercy. In this prostrate condition, and fore- 
seeing, as he could scarcely fail to do, the fate 
which hung over him, it was reasonable to expect 
that he would seek peace, and readily accede to 
the favorable terms which were offered; but the 
season of his infatuation had not passed away. 

It was soon discovered that the armistice was 
treacherously improved by the enemy to organize 
further resistNnce, and to collect his energies and 
strength, in the vain hope of saving his capital 
from its threatened doom. ‘The delusive design 


| 





recommenced on the 7th of September; and the 
sanguinary battle of El Molino del Rey was 


thousand one hundred of our invincible troops 
encountered fourteen thousand of the enemy, 
having every adyantage of position, ahd protected 





| a fit place in this communication—would utterly-| 
| fail to exhibit in their true light these brilliant | 


thousands of || 


of the armistice was detected. Hostilities were 


fought on the succeeding day, in which three 











| by strong defensive works. The battle continued 
two hours and a half, with destructive severity, 
and terminated in a glorious victory,—but a vic- 
| tory not cheaply won. All the enemy’s fortifica- 
|| tions were carried, and his numerous forces de- 
feated and driven to the ramparts of the city for 
safety. His loss, in killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, rbout equalled our entire force engaged in the 
action. Our loss, also severe, was seven hundred 
and eighty-nine in killed and wounded. On the 
| list of these will be found some of ‘ the brightest 
‘ornaments of the service.’? For an interesting 
narrative of the heroic deeds of the battle of El 
Molino del Rey, and the gallant conduct of the 
officers and men by whom it was won, I respect- 
fully refer to the reports of the General in chief 
command, and of the distinguished General who 
more immediately participated in the action. Those 
who fell, and those who survived the glory of this 
| day, are appropriately commended by the latter 
**to the respectful memory of their countrymen 
'' and the rewards due to valor and conduct’? so 
eminently conspicuous. 
‘(| ‘The battle of E} Molino del Rey was the open- 
ing scene to the storming of the formidable for- 
| tress of Chapultepec, and of the triumphal entry 
|| of our army mto the city of Mexico. 
In the plan for the capture of the city, the re- 
| duction of Chapultepec was embraced, as indis- 
| pensable to its success. ‘This was a daring and 
dangerous enterprise. It was a place of extraor- 
dinary natural strength; and its great importance 
as a defence to the city was well understood by 
the enemy, who had exhausted his skill and lav- 
ished his means to make it impregnable. 

Our batteries, stationed at different and well- 
selected points, opened upon the fortress early in 
| the morning of the 12th of September, and kept 

up a well-directed and destructive fire through 
that day, and in the morning of the next, until 

the forces were ready to move on to the attack. 

Preparations, evincing great military skill and 
judgment, were made for the assault on the morn- 

ing of the 13th. Not only the strong citadel 
|, which crowned the hill was to be carried, but nu- 
|, merous outworks, obstructing eyery approach to 
|| it, were to be taken, and large bodies of the enec- 
| my, who manned and protected these works, were 
| to be encountered and dispersed before that for- 
' tress could be reached. All intervening obstacles 
were swept away, and the castle carried by storm. 
To convey something like an adequate impression 
‘| of this daring and heroic achievement, I avail my- 
self of a quotation from the despatch of the Gen- 
eral in chief command, descriptive of the closing 
scene: 


‘’The broken acclivity was still to be ascended, and a 
strong redoubt, midway, to be carried, before reaching the 
;| castle on the heights. "The advance of our brave men, led 
1| by brave officers, though necessarily slow, was unwavering, 
|| over rocks, chasms, and mines, and under the hottest fire of 
| cannon and musketry. The redonbt now yielded to resist- 
‘less valor, and the shouts that followed announced to the 
|| castle the fate that impended. The enemy were steadily 

| driven from shelter toshelter. The retreat allowed nottime 
|| to fire a single mine, without the certainty of blowing up 
|| friend and foe. Those who at a distance attempted to apply 
|| matches to the Jong trains, were shot down by our men. 
|| There was death below as well as above ground. At length 
|| the ditch and wall of the main work were reached; the 
| sealing-ladders were brought up and planted by the storming 
parties; some of the daring spirits, first in the assault, were 
cast down—killed or wounded. A lodgment was soon made; 
streams of heroes followed; all opposition was overcome, 
and several of our regimental colors flung out from the epper 
walls amidst long-continued shouts and cheers, which sent 
dismay mto the capital.’’ 


} 

| Though the capture of Chapultepec was a most 
| difficult and perilous enterprise, it was, however, 
| but one in the series of brilliant achievements which 
| were to be performed before the city of Mexico 


} 
i} 


|" 
| 


fell into our possession. A desperate struggle was 

continued throughout the whole day. The numer- 
| ous batteries, which opened a destructive fire upon 
| our troops, one after another, were captured; the 
| formidable obstacles, so well contrived to arrest 
| our advance, were surmounted; and the opposing 


| 
| 


hosts of the enemy were driven from their well- 
| chosen positions. When night came and suspend- 
| ed the dreadful conflict, two of our columns had 
Preparations were at once made 
for its entire subjugation on the approaching morn- 


| entered the city. 
| ine. se 

| Our astonishing successes on the two preceding 
| days kad filled the army and the Government of 


exico with despair; they precipitately fled during 


| 
i 
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the night of the 13th. On the 14th our troops took 
yossession of the magnificent capital of the Mexi- 
can Republic, and planted the standard of the Uni- 
ted States on her national palace. 

The preceding sketch of the operations of our 
army, under the command of Major General Scott, 
from its debarcation at Vera Cruz until its tri- 
umphal entry into the city of Mexico, is, I am well 
aware, exceedingly imperfect; it is confined to the 
announcement of general results; details and subor- | 
dinate events developing heroic acts and individual 
merit are necessarily excluded; but these are pre- 
sented with fulness in the admirable reports, here- 
with transmitted, of the highly-distinguished offi- 
cers who participated, in an eminent degree, in the | 
memorable scenes they so well describe. | 


After the main body of our army had moved on |! 


the city of Mexico, the small garrison at Puebla, 
under the command of Colonel Childs, sustained 
a close and continued siege for twenty-eight days, 
by a vastly superior force. ‘The number of assail- 
ants brought against this small garrison was at one 
time eight thousand, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Santa Anna. The siege was sig- 
nalized, through its whole course, by successive 
attacks at various points, successfully repelled. 
The report of the commander of the garrison, | 
herewith presented to your consideration, is ano- 
ther testimonial of the gallantry and the patient 
endurance of our oflicers and men, under the se 
verest trials, which cannot fail to exalt the charac- 
ter of our army at home, and diffuse its renown 
wherever heroic deeds are justly appreciated. 
After the Mexican army was so signally defeated 
and driven from the city of Mexico, General Santa 
Anna determined to try his fortune in another field. 
With a force of four thousand men and six pieces | 
of artillery, he prepared for an attack on the train | 
and troops which Brigadier General Lane was 
cohducting to the headquarters of the army. Ap, 
prized of this design, and learning that the enemy | 
was at Huamantla, General Lane proceeded, on 


Report of the Secretary of War. 


General Wool, who was advancing upon that 
place. On the 23d of September he ordered Colo- 
nel Doniphan, with the first regiment of Missouri 
volunteers, on that service. After being detained 
some time for the reduction of the Navajog In- 
dians—a restless and predatory tribe inhabiting 
the region of New Mexico, west of the range of 


| mountains bordering the valley of the Rio Grande— 


Colonel! Doniphan proceeded on this expedition, 
attended with a large company of Anverican mer 
chants. On the 25th of December the advance of 
the command was met by the enemy in consider- 
able force near Brazito, when an engagement took 
place, which resulted in the total defeat of the 


| Mexicans, with a loss on their part of nearly two 


hundred in killed and wounded, and on ours of 
only seven wounded. The force engaged in this 


| affair on our side was less than five hundred, and 


the 9th of October, with a considerable detachment, |! 


to attack him and disperse his troops 
counter between this detachment and the enemy 
was brilliant; the conduct of our officers and men 
sustained the high character which they have every- | 
where won since the commencement of the war. 

The enterprise was carried out with complete suc- | 
cess; the force under Gegeral Santa Anna was. 
dispersed, two of his cannon were captured, two | 


of his aids-de-camp made prisoners, and the city | 
of Huamantla taken. 


enemy was at Atlixco, under General Rea’s com- | 
mand, General Lane resolved to strike at them. | 
The execution of his design required a long and | 
tedious march; it was performed in a highly credit- | 
able manner; the enemy was encountered, routed, 

and pursued to a considerable distance, with a loss 

of two hundred and nineteen killed and three hun- | 
dred wounded, and the city of Atlixco captured. 
For the details of these very successful operations, 
and the instances of individual courage and dis- 
tinguished conduct on the part of our officers and 
soldiers, I respectfully refer you to the reports of 
General Lane, herewith transmitted. 


There have been also many severe conflicts be- || ments for holding it and the territory of New | 


tween detachments of our troops and the guerril- 
Jeros along the lines of our communications, almost 
invariably with results highly creditable to our | 
arms. hose in which the small command of 
Major Lally was engaged in its arduous march | 
from Vera Cruz to ‘Jalapa were of a character | 
which merits special notice. The formidable diffi- | 
culties it met and overcame, at successive points | 
in the route, attest the ability of the officers and | 
the bravery of the troops composing this detach- | 
ment, The particular incidents of this march, and | 
the creditable conduct of the officers and men, are | 
presented in the accompanying report of the com- | 
manding officer. 
The sketches I have presented of the operations | 
of the two main columns of our army do not erf- | 
brace an account of all the achievements in the ene- 
my’s country which have reflected lustre on our 
arms. As early as August, 1846, General Kearny 
informed the 
Fé, that he should have a disposable force at that 


} 
| 
} 
| 
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The en- || 


| 


on that of the enemy one thousand two hundred 
and twenty, of which over five hundred were cav- 
alry. Pursuing its march, the command entered 
El Paso without further opposition. Here it was 


‘ascertained that the column under General Wool 


had been diverted from its original destination. It 


| therefore became necessary for the detachment to 


remain at El Paso until reinforced by artillery, 
which had been previously ordered from Santa Fé. 
Thissaccession of force did not join the command 
until early in February, and then it moved forward 
towards Chihuahua. On its arrival at the Pass of 
the Sacramento, about fifteen miles from the capi- 
tal of the State, on the 28th of February, the enemy 
was there discovered in great force, strongly posted 
on the commanding heights, fortified by intrench- 
ments, and well supplied with artillery. Arrange- 
ments were promptly made for an attack, and a 
fire at once opened from our batteries. The action 


soon became general, and lasted from three o’clock | 


in the afternoon till near dark. All the enemy’s 
redoubts were carried, and he was driven with 
great slaughter from the field, and corfipletely dis- 
persed. His artillery, consisting of ten pieces and 


some culverins, was captured; and his loss in killed | 


and wounded was about six hundred, while ours 
did not exceed nine men. The numerical streneth 
of the enemy in this engagement was over four 
thousand—twelve hundred cavalry, twelve hun- 
dred infantry, three hundred artillery, and over | 
fourteen hundred rancheros—under the command 
of several officers of high rank and distinction. 
Our entire force in the action was less than nine 
hundred. On the succeeding day our victorious 


} 
| . . 
uamal : |, troops entered the capital of Chihuahua, and, 
Being informed that a considerable force of the || 


after remaining there some weeks, proceeded to 
join the army under Major General Taylor at | 
Monterey. 

This adventurous march by Colonel Doniphan 
and his small and gallant command, of more than 
one thousand miles through a hostile country, in 


_ the course of which two battles were fought agathst | 


vastly superior numbers, and decisive victories 


_ won, with great loss on the part of the enemy, and 


almost bloodless on ours, is an achievement to | 


_ which it would be difficult to find a parallel in the | 


history of military operations. 
After taking possession of Santa Fé in the sum- 
mer of 1846, and making the necessary arrange- | 


Mexico, General Kearny, pursuant to instruc- 
tions from this department, proceeded to Califor- 
nia. Hecommenced this expedition in September, | 
proceeding by an unusual and almost unknown | 
route. Going down the Rio Grande more than 
two hundred miles, he passed over to the river | 
Gila, and followed its course to its junction with | 
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killed and wouyded. The force under General 
Kearny engaged on this occasion did not exceed 
eighty; the enemy were more than double that 
number, and, being all well mounted, were able to 
make good their retreat. 

The next day the detachment proceeded on its 
march, and again encountered a hostile party oc- 
cupying a hill near San Bernardo, and drove them 
from their position. General Kearny remained 
with his command at this place until the llth, 
when he was joined by a party of sailors and ma- 
rines, sent out by Commodore Stockton, and then 
proceeded to San Diego. Here terminated a most 
arduous march of one thousand and forty-three 
miles, through a country never before traversed 
by an armed force, and beset with formidable dif- 
ficulties, only to be surmounted by extraordinary 
energy and perseverance, and towards its close ob- 
structed by an enemy who opposed a desperate 
resistance, which was overeome by severe and 
sanguinary conflicts. Our successes, so creditable 
to the heroic band who achieved them, were not 
obtained without the loss of three brave and ac- 
complished officers and about eighteen gallant 
men. 7 

On the 29th of December, a force of five hun- 
dred men, consisting of dismounted dragoons, 
volunteers, garines, and sailors, moved from San 
Diega upon Ciudad de los Angeles, the stronghold 
of the enemy, with a view to succor a party of 
Americans moving on the same point from Mon- 
terey. On the 8th of January this force reached 
the San Gabriel: river, where it found the enemy 
full six hundred strong, with artillery stationed on 
the heights which commanded the passage of the 
river, and determined to dispute it. A severe con- 
flict ensued, which lasted an hour and a half, when 
the heights were carried, and the enemy defeated 
and driven from the field. The next day he was 
again metand routed on the plains of Misa. With- 
out further resistance the detachment moved for- 
ward, and arrived on the 10th at Ciudad de los An- 
geles, and took peaceable possession of the place. 

The results of these engagements were so disas- 
trous to the enemy, that some of the leaders of the 
Californians, a few days thereafter, met Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Frémont, who was*in command of 
four hundred volunteers, near San Fernando, and 
entered into a capitulation with him, whereby the 
people under arms and in the field agreed to dis- 
perse and remain quiet and peac&able. “Thus the 
serious disturbayces which had arisen in Califor- 
nia subsequent to the first occupation of the coun- 
try by our forces were put down, and from that 
time to the latest period to which our information 


iwextends, all was there tranquil, and no serious 


apprehensions of further disturbance were enter- 
tained. 

Colonel Mason was sent from the United States 
in November, 1846, to California, where he arrived 
in February. General Kearny had permission to 
return home when the condition of affairs should 
no longer require his presence in that country. 
Pursuant to instructions from this department, the 
command, of our land forces in California, and the 
charge of the temporary civil government there 


established, were devolved on Colonel Mason 


the Colorado of the West, a distance of five hun- |, 


dred miles. His march was continued forty miles | 
down the Colorado, thence sixty miles across the | 


| great desert. On the 2d of December he arrived at | 


| 


epartment, in a letter from Santa } 
} 


a settlement on the frontier of California. While 
pursuing his march from that place, he was met 
two days thereafter, about forty miles from San 
Diego, by a small detatchment of volunteers under 
Captain Gillespie, sent out by Commodore Stock- 


top to give intelligence of the enemy, who; to the || 


number of six or seven hundred, were reported to 
be in arms in the territory. ‘ 
Being informed that an armed party of Califor- 


i 'nians was at San Pasqual, eight or ten miles dig- 
place, beyond what would be required to hold it, || 


and to accompany him to California; and he pro- | 
posed to send a detachment to Chihuahua fo join ‘| 


tant from him, he moved forward on the 6th, with | 
a view to attack,them. An action ensued, and re- |, 


nia in January, 1347. 


about the first of last June, when General Kearny 
left for the United States. ‘ . 
The military operations in California, previous 
to the arrival of Genenel Kearny, had been con- 
ducted by the officers of the navy and Lieutenant 
Colonel Frénront, by forces drawn i part from the 
squadron and in na organized in the country. 
All the tansactionsWhich have been detailed took 
lace before any of the land forces sent from the 
nited States, except the few dragoons who accom- 
panied General Kearny, (not exceeding one hun- 
dred,) had arrived in California, The company of 
artillery which embarked at New York in July, 
1846, did not reach that country until February, 


1847, and the regiment of volunteers from New 
_ York, which sailed in September, arrived there in 
| March. 


A battalion under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Cooke, from Santa Fé, arrived in Califor- 
This battalion also pro- 


| ceeded by way of the Gila river, and by deviatin 
‘from the route taken byGeneral Keerny, foun 


one more practicable, over which, though no wheel 
carriage of any description had ever before passed, 


sulted in their defeat, with considerable loss in || they were enabled to take a train of wagons. 
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About two hundred reeruits have been sent 
out, within a few months past, to fill up the com- 
panies in the regiment of volunteers in Califor- 
nia, 

By the last report, dated 18th June, from Colo- 
nel Mason, now chief in the command of the mili- 
tary force in California, and xercising the functions 
of temporary civil governor there, it appears that 
the troops in that country do not exceed seven hun- 
dred and fifty, exclusive of the battalion from Santa 
i'é, whose term of service expired in July, and 
who were not expected to reéngage. When the 
recruits shall have arrived, the entire force in that 
country will be about one thousand. These oc- 
cupy sefen posts, at a long distance from each 
other. A detachment has been sent to garrison La 
Paz, the capital of Lower California. 

Under almost any circumstances, this force can 
hardly be regarded as sufficient to answer the pur- 
pose for which trodps are required in that country. 
Though all is now quiet there, ard no serious ap- 
prehension is entertained of disturbance, yet the 
country in our Occupation is extensive, embracing 
many positions which should be garrisoned, and 
the Indian race is there numerous, with the pro- 
pensity and habit of depredating. In case of a 
threatened disturbance, it is not doubted that a 
considerable aurmentaiion of our force could be 
derived from the inhabitants of the country; still, I 
think it'advisable to increase the number of troops 
now there. ‘To show the state of things in Cali- 
fornia, in regard to military affairs, as well as to 
other matters to which I shall hereafter allude, I 
herewith transmit the last communication received 
from Colonel Mason. 

Soon after the departure of the expedition, under 
Colonel Doniphan, for Chihuahua, an insurrection 
broke out in the northern part of New Mexico, 
which appeared to have for its object the massacre 
of all American residents, without reference to 
their being in the public service, and such of the 
Mexicans as had taken office under the Govern- 
ment established by our military authority. The 
first act of outrage was the deliberate and brutal 
murder of the Governor of the Territory, and sev- 
eral other American citizens at Taos. Similar 
Attrocities were, at the same time, perpetrated at the 
Arroya Honda and the Rio Colorado. Flushed 
with the success of their first sudden movement, 
the insurgents, proceeded to collect and organize 
their forte for an attack upon Santa Fé. As soon 
as the commanding officer was informed of their 
designs, he took prompt measures to intercept thei: 
march, to restore order throughout the territory, 
and to punish their leaders. Ordering in the de- 
tachments at the outposts, and leaving a sufficient 
garrison at Santa Fé, Colonel Price, with three 
hundred and fifty men, including a company of 
horse and a battery of mountain howitzers, moved 
on the 23.1 of January, in the direction of Taos, 
and on the sneceeding day discovered the enemy 
(about fifteen hundred) near the town of Cafiada. 
They were immediately attacked, driven from their 
positions, and dispersed, with a loss of thirty-six 
killed and many wounded. . 

Pursuing the route up the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, our foree—now increased to near five hun- 
dred men—reached La Joya on the 29th of Janu- 
ary. A detachment was sent forward to dislodge 
a party of the enemy—between six and seven hun- 
dred—who had possession of the heights which 
commanded the defile leading to Enbudo. The 
heights were’ immediately attacked and carried, 
and the enemy sear in the direction 
of the town. Without further resistance, thie de- 
tachment of our troops entered and took posses- 
sion of Enbudo, and ina few days thereafter joined 
the main body at ‘Trampas. 

On the 24th of January a small reconnoitring 
party of about eighty men, under Captain Hend- 
ley, proceeded in the direction of Mora, to ascer- 
tai the strength of the enemy, reported to be in 
that vicinity. From three to five hundred Mexi- 
cans were discovered in a strong position behind 
defences within the town. Here a contest took 
place, in which the enemy suffered a loss, in killed 
and wounded, of about thirty; but the defences 
were found too strong and too well guarded to be 
taken by escalade with so small a force. The 
party, after destroying some of the buildings in the 
town, retired with the prisoners to Vegas. Our 
loss inthis affair was three slightly wounded and 


‘the eastern settlements, were attacked by strag- | 
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one killed—the gallant commander of the_pary, 
who fell in storming the works. 

On the 3d of February, the command under Col. 
Price, after a difficult march through deep snows, 
agived at Pueblo de Taos, a place of considerable 
strength, surrounded by adobe walls and strong 
pickets, with buildings well calculated for defence 
and capable of holding a large garrison. Prepara- 
tions for an immediate attack were made; our bat- 


teries opened upon the town, and the fire continued | 
during that and the following day; but, owing to | 


the lightness of the metal, (a six-pounder and 
mountain howitzers,) it was found impossible to 
make a breach in the walls. It was then deter- 
mined to carry the place by assault, and it was 
done in a gallant manner. The next morning the 
insurgents sued for peace, which was granted on 


' condition of surrendering up some of their princi- 


pal leaders, who had instigated the disturbance and 
were directly concerned in the murder of the Gov- 
ernor and others. About one hundred and fifty, 
of the seven or eight hundred Mexicans engaged 
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‘conducted in one of the three following modes: 
_ first, to take and hold an indemnity line; to recede 
from all places and positions now occupied in ad- 
vance of it, and cease from all aggressive operations 
beyond that line; second, to overrun the whole coun- 
try, and hold all the principal places in it by per- 
/manent garrisons; and, third, to retain what we 
now possess, open the linés of communication into 
_ the interior, and extend our operations to other im- 
portant places, as our means and the prospect 
of advantages shal! indicate—keeping a disposable 
force always ready, within approachable limits, to 
annoy the enemy, to seize supplies, enforce contri- 
butions, and frustrate his efforts to collect means 
and assemble troops for the purpose of protracting 
. the war. 

A full discussion of the comparative merits of 
| these modes of conducting our military operations 
| would extend this communication to an unwarrant- 

able length ; I shall, therefore, confine my remarks 
to a few prominent considerations relativeto each. 
| With reference to a speedy peace, with proper 


in the battle, were killed, and the loss on our side | indemnity and security—the only object of the war 
was seven killed and forty-five wounded. Some || —the line policy is regarded ag objectionable. If 


of the leaders in this scheme for a general massa- 
cre, who had survived the several engagements by 
which the outbreak was suppressed, were tried, 
convicted, and executed. 

Occasionally through the course of the last sum- 
mer, some of our grazing parties, along the line of 


| gling bands of Mexicans and Indians imbodied 


for predatory purposes, and some loss was sus- 
tained on both sides. 

Most of the troops first sent to New Mexico 
were volunteers from the State of Missouri, who 
were engaged for only twelye months. The terms 
of their service expired in August, and as early as 
April and May others engaged for the war were 
accepted to take their places, making the present 
force in New Mexico about three thousand six 
hundred and thirty-four men, including a battalion 
for service in the Indian country, on the routes of 
Santa Fé and Oregon. 

On the 3ith of March a call was made on the 
State of Missouri for a regiment of mounted vol 
unteers, a part of which was directed to be em- 
ployed in establishing military posts on the route 
to Oregon, pursuant to the act of the 10th of May, 
1846, and the remainder were ordered to Santa Fé, 
to supply the place of the twelve months men, 
whose term of service would expire in the summer. 
Afterwards this direction Was so modified, that the 
whole regiment was pressed on to Santa Fé, and 
a battalion of similar troops from the same State 
was assigned to the duty of establishing the Ore- 
gon posts. 


Upon full consideration of the subject, it was | 


determined to confine the operations of the year to 
two military stations—both on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Instructions were given, and 
the necessary arrangements made, for a post near 
Grand Island, where the road to Oregon strikes 
the Platte river, and another at or near Fort Lara- 
mie. As the former was in the region where In- 
dian depredations had been committed, and asa 
force there would hold the Indians in check, the 
earliest attention was directed to be given to that 
work, but the approach of winter has necessarily 
suspended it. Not much progress has been yet 
made in its construction, beyond the collection of 
materials and the needful preparations for carrying 


it on early in the spring. 


our present position cannot command acceptable 
_ terms of pacification from Mexico, retiring to an 
indemnity line would certainly fail to produce such 
a result; it would weaken the inducements of the 
enemy to put an end to hostilities. Restored, by 
our voluntary surrender, to the possession of his 
capital and important departments, and relieved 
| ffom the pressure of our arms, and from all appre- 


| hensions of further conquest and annoyance, be- 
| yond the limits we might select, he would be left 


' with more abundant resources than he now pos- 
sesses to prepare, at leisure and in security, to 


‘| strike an effective blow with concentrated forces 
|| at our detached posts. 


To hold these posts safely, 
to retain possession of the seaports we now have, 


"| (if that should fall,within the policy,) and to pre- 


| vent incursions into the territories which we might 
choose to appropriate to ourselves, would, in my 
opinion, require a force as large as would suffice 
to maintain what we now occupy, and to carry 
our operations still further in the interior of the 
/enemy’s country, and make him feel the calami- 
| ties of war in a way best calculated to induce him 
| toseek for peace. But if in this | am mistaken, and 
the line policy should enable us to reduce the num- 
' ber of our troaps, sti®, it will not, as I conceive, 
thereby effect a reduction of our actual expendi- 
' tures for the war. 

In consequence of the interruption of intercourse 
| between the- seaports in our possession, and the 
' central parts of Mexico, the collections on imports 
'have hitherto been inconsiderable. If the line 
| policy is adopted, this intercourse will continue to 

Be interrupted, and, consequently, the receipts of 
|| revenue from this source will be small. 

Under the operation of the line policy, all expect- 


, ation of lessening the burden of sustaining our 


_ troops, by deriving supplies and contributions from 
| the enemy, would be disappointed. The supplies 
in the vicinity of our posts would be withdrawn 
|| from our reach, as soon as our design to seiz@and 
| appropriate them was ascertained or suspected. 
| But were it otherwise, as our posts would be re- 
|| mote from the wealth and resources of the country, 
| the amount which could be obtained would be in- 
| considerable. 

| So far from deriving advantage from the line 
|| poliey, by way of obtaining assistance from the 





| resources of the enemy, towards the support of 
| our troops, we should, I apprehend, confer upon 


Our career of success, so disastrous to Mexico; 


/ our conquest of so many of her States and terri- a portion of the people of N exico a direct benefit, 


‘ital; the defeat and dispersion of her armies; the 


tories; the subjugation and occupation of her cap- || by opening to them at our posts a market, in which 
| we should become the purchasers of their products 
capture of most of her materiel of war, and the an- | atan exorbitant price. These considerations, with- 


nihilation of her foreign commerce, have not yet 
brought peace, or the offer of such terms as could 
be accepted by the United States without national 
degradation. 
profier to present some suggestions in regard to its 
further prosecution. In making these suggestions, 
I pass, without remark, the 
should abandon all our acquisitions, and withdraw 
our troops from the enemy’s country. Such a 
proposition could only be seriously entertained if 


roposition that we | 


‘| out bringing into view others, have led me to look 
‘| to one of the other modes of operation I have men- 
|| tioned, as preferable to that of occupying an indem- 


The war still continues; and it is || nity line. 


‘|, In regard to the second mode suggested—that of 
occupying the whole country—the wide extent of 
territory embraced in the Mexican Republic, the 
many important points to be garrisoned, and the 
long lines of communication to be kept open, pre- 


‘| sent difficulties of no ordinary magnitude, if our 


we were in reality the vanquished party, and were |) occupancy is to be of such a character as to super- 


convinced of our inability to prolong the contest 
with reasonable hopes of success. 


Our further operations must, in my opinion, be 
- 


| | sede the 


| 


‘ing this plan into effect, it would not be reason- 


exican authority, and require the tem- 
| porary establishment of civil government. In carry- 
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able to rely upon the favorable disposition, or even 
neutrality, of any considerable part of the Mexican 
people, until some assurance of the stability of our 
power was derived from its continuance. Our | 
posts must therefore be strong, and our forces nu- || 
merous, in order to secure the many and long lines | 
of communication, to disperse and chastise the 
guerrilla bands which would obstruct them, and to 
suppress the more powerful uprisings of the people 
wherever they may be attempted. I cannot safely 
estimate the force requisite to carry into full effect 
this plan, at less than seventy thousand men. To 
insure the presence of that number in the enemy’s 
country, and at places where they would be want- 
ed, it would be necessary to raise a much larger 
force. The great expense of raising, organizing, 
and sending to their remote destination so large a 
body of troops as soon as needed to give effect to | 
this plan, would, I apprehend, bring a very heavy, | 
and perhaps embarrassing, demand upon the treas- 
ury. 

The third mode presented is, in my judgment, 
preferable to the others. Beyond certain limits, it 
admits of expansion and contraction; but, as a | 
fixed condition, all now held is to be retained, and | 
no part surrendered, but in compliance with treaty 
stipulations. This plan also contemplates further 
acquisitions extending to other important points, 
more or less numerous, as circumstances may 
warrant. 

Notwithstanding our victories have fallen with | 
crushing weight upon the assembled armies of | 
Mexico, most of those who hold in their hands | 
the decision of the question of peace, have stood 
beyond the range of the physical evils inflicted by | 
the war. By extending the theatre of it, and | 
changing the mode of conducting it, they can be | 
made to feel its pressure. In consequence of our |, 
liberal and humane policy, we have, as yet, scarce- 
ly touched the substance of the wealthy and influ- 
ential classes in Mexico. As the Mexican army | 
has long been to them the instrument of oppres- 
sion in the hands of their successive rulers, its 
destruction has not deeply inlisted their sympa- | 
thies, or alarmed their fears, Our army has afford- | 
ed them better protection than their own; and thus, || 
by our presence and our forbearance, they have, 


companies not organized into regiments or battal- 
‘| ions; but the rank and file of all these do not pro- 
bably exceed twenty thousand men. Most of the 
volunteer forces have borne a conspicuous part in 
the present arduous campaign, and particularly in 
the series of severe conflicts with the enemy. ‘Fhe 
casualties of the service have, therefore, fallen heav- 
| ily uponthem. They have become considerably 
reduced. To give those serving for the war their 
complete organization, will require an addition of 
about twelve thousand five hundred men. 
Attempts have been made, under the act passed 
/ at the last session of Congress, to engage volun- 
teers to fill up the companies in service, and offi- 
cers have been detached from their commands for 
that purpose. These efforts have not been suc- 
cessful; only eight hundred and twenty-one have 
been procured. One of the disadvantages attend- 
ing these attempts has been the want of authority 
to place them on the same footing in respect to 
compensation as recruits for the regular army. As 
the volunteers engage for the same term as the re- 
cruits for the ten regiments, there can be no reason 
for not holding out to them the same inducements | 
to enter the public service. It is, therefore, re- || 
|| spectfully recommended that Congress be asked to 
authorize a like bounty to volunteer recruits. 

I also suggest that those raised in the same State | 
be consolidated temporarily, and the supernume- | 
rary officers sent home to obtain recruits for their | 
respective companies. Should this attempt prove | 
unsuccessful, then I recommend that the consoli- 
dation be made permaneng, and that entire compa- || 
nies of volunteers be accepted, to take the place of 
the vacancies in regiments and battalions which || 
may be occasioned by the consolidation. 

he forces now in service, augmented by re- 
cruits to the extent which it is reasonable to expect, 
|| will not, in my opinion, be sufficient for our con- 
| templated military operations. 1 therefore submit |, 
for your consideration and approval the proposi- | 
_tion to raise ten additional regiments of regular 
forces for the war. It is important that authority | 
should be given for this purpose at an early period | 
in the approaching session of Congress. A delay, || 
even of a few months, would be very injurious, as | 
, it would give time to the enemy to reorganize his |, 
within certain limits, hitherto escaped exactions | shattered forces and recruit his exhausted strength. | 
from either. But our successes have now opened | If such-authority be at once given, the new regi- 
the way to act upon and influence those who pro- | ments might be raised and sent to the seat of war | 
bably can, if they will, put an end to hostilities. | in season to pass the unhealthy district along the | 
By making them suffer the usual calamities of war, |! coast of the Gulf before the return of the epidemic, | 
they must be made to desire peace. || and to partons in the next campaign. It is de- | 

In addition to the troops required to garrison | sirable that Congress should be impressed with 
places to be retained, it is proposed to have in the | the importance of providing at ‘once for this in- 
field a competent force for aggressive operations— | crease of our troops. 
to strike the enemy whenever he may present a} ‘The increase of the regular force to the proposed | 


~ 
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a 
together with their pay, subsistence, and allowance 
for clothing, have produced a considerable part of 
these deficiencies. The unforeseen and extraor- 
dinary rise in the price of articles of subsistence 
has also caused a much lareer expenditure in the 
Commissary’s Department than was expected 
when the estimates for subsistence were presented 
to the last Congress. The largest amount of dis- 
bursements has been in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. For a statement of this amount, as well 
as the necessity for it, I respectfully refer’ to the 
report of the Quartermaster General. The duties 
of that branch of the public service are numerous 
and difficult at all times; in war—and particularly 
in a foreign war, carried on at a great distance 
from our ordinary sources of supplies—these du- 
ties are vastly multiplied and complicated. The 
difficulties under which that departnient has labored 
from the commencement of the war, suddenly call- 
ed on, as it then was, in an unprepared state, to 
provide for several armies destined for different 
and distant fields of action, and subsequently in 
fitting out the important expedition against Vera 
Cruz, and procuring transportation by sea and 
land in our wide-spread operations, and the man- 
ner in which these difficulties have been met and 


overcome, often under the most untoward cireum- 


stances, are well presented in the accompanying 
report of the Quartermaster General. 

As a measure for reducing expenses in one im- 
portant branch of duties of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and at the same time giving it greater 
efficiency, L invite special attention to his recom- 
mendation in regard to the mode of employing 
teamsters, mechanics, and other laborers. These 


|, amount to several thousands; and the difficulty in 


procuring them in sufficient numbers, and retain- 
ing them in service at places where they are want- 


ed, has forced upon that department the necessity 


of paying extravagant wages, and in_other re- 
spects incurring large expenses, which might, to 


/a considerable extent, be avoided in the manner 


suggested. 

If authority were given to enlist the men re- 
quired in the Quartermaster’s Department, with 
all the advantages to which troops of the line are 
entitled, and subject to similar obligations, the 
public expenses on this account would be much 
diminished, and the Quartermaster’s Department 
relieved, to a considerable extent, from a serious 

| embarrassment. 

| In the estimates for the next fiscal year, deduc- 
| tions have not “been made for the contributions 
which may be collected at the Mexican ports, or 
levied in the interier of the country, nor for the 
supplies which may be there obtained. From 
these sources it is reasonable to expect such as- 


vulnerable point; to open avenues from the ports || extent is much preferred to a further call for vol- || sistance as will lighten the burden of the war; but 


in our possession into the enemy’s country, and | 
to cover and subject to our control some of his | 
rich mining districts and productive agricultural | 2 
regions. It is not deemed proper to point out in || the regular troops and the volunteers have been 
more detail the movements and objects contem- | alike eminently distinguished, and have, on every | 
plated in the further prosecution of the war upon | trying occasion, nobly contended for excellence; 
this plan. E | but, judging from past experience, it is bélieved 
I proceed to present my views in relation to the that in this way the army can be more expedi- 
troops considered necessary for this purpose. The | tiously reinforced, and the regiments more eflect- 
twenty-five regiments of the regular army, as dis- _ ively recruited and kept up, and in some respects 
tinguished from the volunteer foree, when filled up | better adapted to the services likely to be required 
to the limit fixed by law, would be twenty-eight | of them. ! 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen, exclusive of | The exigencies of the war may require a larger 
officers; but the actual strength, as near as can be | force than can be brought into the field, ene 
ascertained, is now twenty-one thousand five hun- | the proposed new regiments. It is therefore urge 
dred and thirty-three; it will therefore require seven | that authority should also be given to accept the 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one inlisted || services of more volunteers. It should not be re- 
men to complete the regular military establish- || stricted to a number less than twenty thousand. 
ment. || With the increase of our present force by the ten 
Dufing the last year, the recruiting service for | new regiments, it is not probable that there will be | 
the regular arm ) 
able success. The recruits inlisted for the fifteen gency may arise when a resort to it would be of 
old regiments amount to eleven thousand and | great importance to the public interest. — 
eighty-one, and those for the ten regiments raised | The department has presented estimates for | 
under the act of the last session of Congress are | considerable deficiencies in some of th® war appro- | 
eleven thousand one hundred and sixty-two. | priations for the current fiscal year. Provision 
By the operations of the recruiting service, it is! was made in these appropriations for continuin 
believed that the present strength of these regular | in service, besides the regular troops, ten thousan 
regiments will be fully sustained, and probably | volunteers; but it was sabpoaay deemed im- 
increased. i| pone greatly to augment this volunteer force. 


unteers—not, however, because the former are pre- || 
ferable to tif latter for courage, endurance, or gal- 


The accompanying tables from the Adjutant | The excess of volunteers called out beyond that 
General’s office show that there are now in ser- number is over fifteen thousand, for which no ap- 
vice, engaged for the war, twenty-three regiments 1 propriation was made. The expenses of organi- | 
of volunteers, seven battalions, and thirty-three zing and transporting them to the seat of war, | 


\ 


has been attended with consider- |, occasion to exercise this authority; yet an emer- | 


there are no means of estimating the amount 


|| which the enemy can be forced to contribute 
lant deeds of daring; for, in these high attributes, || 


| towards defraying our expenses, or in the way 
of furnishing our troops with supplies. The or- 
ders and instructions issued to the officers of the 
| army to ny Steamers at the Mexican ports 
garrisoned by our troops, are hereto annexed. 
Ihe total amount received by the officers of the 
army, as exhibited by the returns, is ¢——. Of 
| this sum, $—— have been paid over to the dis- 
bursing officers of the army and navy, (see table 
annexed to the orders respecting military contri- 
butions.) Though our forees have occupied the 
principal Mexican ports on the Gulf, the trade 
with them has been inconsiderable, use the 
introduction of merchandise into the country has 
' been almost entirely obstructed. The guerrilla 
bands have had possession of the avenues leadin 
into the interior, and all articles wherever found, 
which have passed through ports in our oceupa- 
tion, have been regarded (and, 1 believe, by the 
express order of the Mexican Government) as 
plunder. A very different state of things in this 
respect will, it is believed, hereafter exist, aa the 
difficulties of bringing imports within the reach of 
consumers will be removed. In that event, the 
collections at these ports will be vastly augmented. 
The business of collecting the contributions has 
been necessarily devolved on military officers. 
The duty has been performed atunhealthy places, 
where a destroying epidemic prevails during many 
monjhs of the year. It seems to be but just that 
those thus employed and thus ex should 
receive additional compensation; but, uader the 
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restriction of existing laws, there is no authority 
to sanction their claim to an extra allowance. I 
respectfully recommend that Congress, should be | 
asked to allow to officers engaged at the Mexican | 
ports in collecting contributions, a per centage on 
the sums received, and that authority should be 
given to regulate the number and determine the 
pay of the several persons employed in this busi- 
ness. There is no official information in this de- 
partment showing the amount of revenue or con- 
tributions which has been levied at the ports in 
our oceupancy on the Pacific; but it is sates 
that collections have there been made, and the 
amount applied towards the support of the civil | 
government established in California. 

The despatch of Colonel Mason, to which I 
have before alluded, refers to the unsettled claims 
in that country against the United States, and 
recommends that immediate measures should be 
taken to ascertain the amount of such as are well 
founded, and that provision be made for imme- 
diate payment. These claims are principally for 
property of various descriptions furnished to, or 
taken by, our forces in the course of the military 
operations in that country. The delay to pay 
them has already produced much dissatisfaction, 
and is spahetiatal, to the interests of the United 
States. Some of the officers engaged in this dis- 
tant service have become personally responsible for 
debis contracted for the use and in the service of 
the United States; it isalse due to them that pro- 
vision should be made for paying these debts. 

The resolution of the 3d of March last, provid- 
ing for the payment of expenses incurred by States 
and individuals in organizing, -subsisting, and 
transporting volunteers previous to their being 
mustered and received into the service of the Uni- 
ted States, had reference to such troops only as 
had been mustered before that period. Like claims 
of a subsequent date have been presented, which 
could not be paid for want of authority. 1 recom- 
mend that Congress be asked to provide by law 
for the adjustment of these claims by the account- 
ing officers. 

I also recommend that provision be made for the 
payment of a regiment of volunteers from Texas, 
which entered the service in February last, in com- 
pliance with a call by the commanding officer at 
Camargo, under what he deemed to be a pressing 
emergency. The regiment, after being mustered, 
proceeded to the Rio Grande, where it was dis- 
charged, pursuant to an order of Major General 
Taylor. As this call was made without authority 
from either this department or the Commanding 
General, an appropriation will be necessary to pay 
the volunteers for the time they were in service. 

I respectfully repeat the recommendation in my 
last annual report on the subject of clothing in 
kind for volunteers, in lieu of the money which is 
at present paid to them as a commutation. The 
experience of the past year has shown the neces- 
sity for this change. ‘The Clothing provided by 
the volunteers themselves, both in kind and quali- 
ty, is generally unsuited for the service, and often 
proves to be deficient in quantity. Serving in an 
enemy’s country, and ata distance from the ordi- 
nary sources of supply, it can seldom be replaced 
when lost or worn out, and always at an exorbi- 

-tant price. Much of the suffering which bas been 
experienced by these troops may be attributed to 
the want of proper clothing. If authority were 
given to supply the volunteers in the manner pro- 
vided for the regular troops, it is believed they 


would be belter clothed, and at less cost to them- | 


selves and to the Government, than by the present 
mode. It is understood that, if such provision is 
made, the arrangements of the Quartermaster’s 
Department are such in relation to providing cloth- 
ing, that it can readily furnish a supply to the 
volunteers. 

I also repeat the recommendations in my last_re- 
port, in regard toa retired list of officers of the 
army, who, by age or infirmities, have become 
unable to perform active duties. ‘The experience 
of the past year has added force to the considera- 
tions in favor of such a measure. For the details 
of the plan, as well as for reasons in favor of it, I 
invite your attention to the report of the Adjutant || 
General. 

Besides the reports of the Adjutant General and 
the Quartermaster General, wm particularly re- | 
ferred to, I also herewith submit for your consid- |i 


, exigencies of the service. 


_ they will look with reasonable expectation to their 


_ dition than that which is now made by our 
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eration others from the Commissary General, the — 
Paymaster General, the Chief Engineer, the Chief 
of the ‘Topographical Engineers, the officer in 
charge of the Ordnance Department, the Surgeon 
General, the Commissioner of Pensions, and the 
Commissioner of Indian A@airs. These several 
reports are presented, in the fullest confidence that 
their examination will afford most gratifying proofs 
that the public duties devolved upon each, though 
unusually arduous, have been, throughout the 
past year, faithfully and ably discharged. _ 

The report of the Chief Engineer exhibits the 
condition of the permanent defences, under con- 


| struction aid repair, along our seaboard and north- 


ern frontier. Owing tothe small amount of means 
placed within the control of the department for 
this purpose, but little progress during the last 
year has been made in these works. In preceding 
years, the system of defence has been prosecuted 
with considerable success. Important points have 
been placed in comparative security; but there are 
others, having strong claims to protection, that yet 
remain in a defenceless state. It is not deemed 
wise, under present circumstances, to withdraw all 


‘attention from our system of exterior defence. 


The estimate which has been submitted for ex- 
venditure upon those works is moderate. It is 
Solaas that of last year, and much Jess than the 
average grants in former years. 

Congress having provided for a Board of Visiters | 
to attend the general examination of the Military | 
Academy at West Point, a number of eminent 
citizens from various States were invited to form | 
such board, with a view to inquire into the state 
of discipline of that institution, its instruction, po- 
lice, administration, financial affairs, and other 
concerns, and to report thereon for the information 
of Congress. Their report will be found among | 
the papers herewith, from the Engineer Depart- 
ment. It presents the institution, in all respects, 
in a very favorable light; and I trust that, besides 
the appropriations required for its maintenance | 
and efficiency, provision will be made for an an- 
nual board of visiters. 

The company of engineer soldiers, authorized | 
by the act of Congress of May 15, 1846, has been | 
more than a year on active duty in Mexico, and | 
has rendered efficient service. I again submit, 
with approval, the proposition of the Chief Engi- | 
neer for an increase of this description of force, as 
required to meet the wants of our armies in the 
field. 


The surgeons and assistant surgeons constitu- 


ting the medical staff of the army are all required | 
for the troops in the field, and it 1s ascertained by || 


experience that they are scarcely sufficient for the 
The wants of the ser- 
vice have rendered it necessary to employ physi- 


cians in civil life, to assist in the duties of the medi- 


cal staff. This deficiency of medical” assistance | 
has been owing, in part, to the number of sur- | 
geons and assistants who have been detached from | 
the troops to take charge of the several hospitals, 
which the proper care ‘and treatment of the sick 
and wounded have rendered indispensable. Ample 
provision for the cure and comfort of the officers 
and soldiers suffering by wounds or disease, is 
demanded by justice and humanity. I therefore 
earnestly commend to your approval the proposi- 
tion for authority to appoint six hospital surgeons, 
to be continued in office only to the end of the | 
present war. 

1 do not doubt, however much itis to be Ja- 
mented, that many soldiers who have faithfully 
served their country in the army will retire from | 
it worn out in service, disabled by wounds, or 
permanently impaired in health, by exposure and | 
hardships, without the means of comfortable sup- | 
port or the ability to earn it. In this situation, 


country for a provision better suited to their con- | 
; — 
sion laws. This would be afforded to them by an 
army asylum or retreat. The comforts of such 


a public institution are due to this unfortunate and || 


meritorious class of our fellow-citizens, from a || 
grateful and paternal Government. I concur in || 
the acting Surgeon General’s recommendation of | 
such an establishment, and submit it to your fa- | 


| vorable consideration. i 


The number of pensioners of all classes on the 1 
rolls of the Pension Office is twenty-three thousand |! 





| during the past 


_ able results. 
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and nineteen. The number paid during the half 
year ending on the first of July last was only fif- 
teen thousand and ninety-two. The office has not 
the means of ascertaining the deaths among them, 
but the number of pensioners has been by that 
cause considerably reduced during the last year. 
The reduction in that period is estimated to be 
at least ten per centum. 
The Jaw allowing a bounty in lands to the sol- 
diers who have served in the war with Mexico, 
has thrown a pressure of duties upon the Pension 
Office, requiring a large increase of labor. In or- 
der to furnish these soldiers with scrip and certifi- 
cates of Jocations as early as practicable, several 
persons have been employed under a promise to 
wesent their claims for compensation to Congress. 
Vithout their assistance, much delay would have 


| unavoidably resulted in this branch of the public 


business, attended with some injury and inconve- 
nience to the meritorious claimants; and, even 
with this assistance, there are many cases not yet 
acted on, although all practicable despatch has 
been used. The applications for certificates of lo- 
cation and for scrip previous to the thirteenth of 
November, (the date of the Commissioner’s re- 

ort,) had amounted to eighteen thousand three 
Comdial and sixty. Seven thousand three bun- 
dred and fourteen certificates for land, and nine 
hundred and ninety of scrip, had been issued. 
Two thousand two hundred and ten applications 
had been rejected or suspended, and seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-six then remained to 
be examined. 

It is respectfully urged that a recommendation 
should be submitted to Congress to make provision, 
not only to pay those who have already rendered 
service, but for such an additional number of clerks 
as may be required for the despatch of this busi- 
ness. 

Officers of the line and staff have been required 
to perform duties at several places where a destroy- 
ing epidemic has prevailed. Several have fallen 
victims to it. Their position was as perilous as 
that of the officers who have mingled in open con- 
flict with the enemy. The families of those who 
have been stricken down by this insidious foe 
have, in my opinion, as just a claim to the care 
and aid of the Government as the families of such 
as have fallen in battle, or died of wounds received 
while in the discharge of their duty; and I recom- 
mend that Congress should be requested to make 
the same provision for them. 

I fully concur in the suggestion of the Adjutant 
General, that the pension law should be so modified 
as to place the widows and children of the officers 
and soldiers of the regular army on the same favor- 
ble footing as those of the volunteers. The former 
have equal claims to the justice of the country; and 
upon this account, as well as upon considerations of 
sound policy, the distinction should be obliterated, 
and the liberal and just provisions, now applicable 
alone to the latter, should be enjoyed alike by 


' both. 


A most important and difficult part of the duties 


| devolved upon this department is the management 


of our Indian affairs. Our relations with the tribes 
are yearly extending, and, in many respects, as- 
suming a more interesting character. For a full 
account of our relations and transactions with them 
ms I respectfully refer you to 

the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
The wise policy of separating the Indians resi- 
ding in States and organized Territories, from 
contiguity to, and intermingling with, the white 
population, and of settling them in a quiet home, 
removed as far as practicable from the reach of 
influencés so pernicious to their well-being, has 
been steadily peeee and generally with favor- 
me embarrassments have arisen in 

the removal of the Choctaws, but they have been, 
to a great extent, overcome; and arrangements are 


_in progress which promise success to that under- 


taking. A very satisfactory account of the various 

| measures which have been pursued to carry eut 
this policy of removal, will = found in the Com- 
missioner’s report. 


Two treaties will soon be laid before you, which 
have been negotiated with different bands of the 
Chippewas of the Upper nee and Lake 
Superior, for a portion of their lands west of that 
river. A part of this large tract is intended for the 
Winnebagoes, now ready te remove and surrender 
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their possessions in Iowa, and the remainder is 
held in reserve for any ether tribes yet remaining 
east of the Mississippi, who may prefer a northern 
jocation. 


The Sioux and the Chippewas have long been | 


enemies, and hostile collisions between them are 
of frequent occurrence. By interposing, as is now 
proposed, other tribes between them, their long- 


cherished feuds, it is hoped, will subside, and that | 
region of country cease to be any longer the the- | 


atre of frequent Indian disturbances. 


Among those tribes with which we have treaties, | 


or near which our — reside, tranquillity has 
generally prevailed. ‘The only exceptions known 
are the outrages committed by parties of the Sioux 


—one upon the Winnebagoes, which, by our inter- | 


ference, was amicably’adjusted; and the otiters 


upon the Omahas, the Ottoes, and the friendly || 


Pawnees. Proper measures have been taken to 
pumsh the aggressors, and to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such occurrences, 

The depredations upon the trains on the Santa 
Fé route have been, it is believed, committed prin- 
a if not entirely, by Indians with whom we 
have hitherto had but little or no intercourse, and 


who can, therefore, only be controlled, and their | 


mischievous propensities repressed, by a military 
force. For this purpose, such a force has been 
sent into that region with instructions to chastise 


the offenders, and procure, as far as practicable, | 


the restoration of the plundered property. 

The anomalous condition of our relations with 
the Indians in Texas embarrasses the action of the 
department in relation to them. The laws regu- 


lating intercourse with Indian tribes do not extend | 


over Texas. A special agent was, however, ap- 
pointed at the close of the last session of Congress, 
to visit the several bands in that State, to counsel 
with them, and to distribute such presents, in 


goods, as were deemed most useful and best cal- | 


culated to conciliate their good will, and to inspire 
confidence in the friendly disposition of the United 
States towards them. This proceeding has been 


attended with success; but it is desired that Con- | 


gress, at the approaching session, should place our 
relations with these Indians on a more permanent 
basis. 

A difficulty has arisen among the Stockbridge 
Indians in e 
the legislation of Congress, which cannot be over- 
come without further legislation. The necessity 


for the further action of Congress on the subject is | 


clearly presented in the Commissioner’s report. 

It will be perceived by that report, that very spe- 
cial attention has been given, during the past year, 
to the important subject of education among the In- 
dians. Additional schoois on the new system— 


. combining manual labor with rudimentat instruc- | 


tion—have been established, and arrangements 
made for others among several of the trives. To 
extend this system as far as practicable, it has 
been found necessary to employ all the funds at 
the disposal of the department, some portion of 


which has been heretofore applied to educate a_ 


few boys at different seminaries in the States. The 
mode now adopted for applying the funds provided 
for education is deemed altogether preferable, and 
promises the most highly beneficial results. 

For information in regard to many other impor- 
tant concerns and interesting matters connected 
with our Indian relations—too numerous for even 
a brief notice in this communication—I respect- 


fully invite your attention to the Commissioner’s || 


een 
have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 


W. L. MARCY, Secret War. 
To the Preswenr. 2 on 
rr 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 


Navy DerartMent, ‘December 6, 1847. 


Sin: By the act of Congress of June 17, 1844, a 
peace establishment was adopted, authorizing the 
employment in the navy of seven thougand five 
hundred petty officers and seamen, landsmen, and 
boys. By the act of August 10, 1846, it was in- 
creased to ten thousand, with a direction, that on 
the conclusion of the existing war with Mexico, 
the number should be reduced to seven thousand 


SS 


isconsin, occasioned, principally, by | 
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not be required to remain in the inhaspitable climate 
of the coast longer than one year in a cruise. 
No selection of a permanent depét has been 
made in the Mediterranean since we were required 
| to withdraw our stores from Mahon. For the 
| present, the squadrons will be supplied by means 
of store-ships sent ffom the United States. 
In the month of June, the ship Ohio, Captain 
|| Stringham, sailed from New York for Rio de 
Janeiro. She carried as passengers Mr. Tod, the 
|| Minister to Brazil, and his Secretary of Legation, 
has delayed the consummation of contemplated || with their families, and arrived there in August. 
arrangements for the employment of cruisers on ‘The Ohio, on her way to form a part of the Pa- 
several stations, and the increase of our naval || cific squadron, had orders to remain at Rio until 
forces in the Gulf and on the Pacific. | the 15th of November, when she was directed to 
In the month of April last, orders were sent to || proceed to her station. On her arrival at Rio, 
| Commodore Read to detach a sloop from the Afri- || Commodore Rousseau transferred, temporarily, 
ean squadron and send her to the Mediterranean. || the command of the station to Captain Stringham, 
| In obedience to this order, the Marion, Commander || and returned to the United States in the frigate 
| Simonds, reached Gibraltar in July; the steamer || Columbia, with Mr. Wise, his family, and Secre- 
| Princeton, Commander Engle, sailed from Phila- || tary of Legation, as_ passengers. Commodore 
_delphia in June, for that sea; in August, the rev- || Storer sailed in the frigate Brandywine, in the 
enue-cutter Taney, Lieutenant-commanding C. G, || month of September, for Rio, to relieve Captain 
| Hunter, temporarily transferred by the Treasury || Stringham, and assume the duties of the com- 
Department, sailed from New York with the same || mand, which Commodore Rousseau had honor- 
destination; and there is no doubt that Commodore || ably discharged, and of which he was relieved at 
Read, in the frigate United States, has, in obedi- || his own request. L ; 
ence to his orders, assumed the command of the || ‘The brig Bainbridge, Lieutenant Commanding 
naval force in the Mediterranean. | Williamson, has returned home, and is undergo- 
The measures for the collection in the Mediterra- || ing repairs for immediate service. The squadron 
| nean sea of this force, for the protection of our com- || on the coast of Brazil consists of the frigate Bran- 
| merce, were hastened by intelligence received early || dywine and brig Perry. The steamer Alleghany, 
‘in June, that an American vessel, called the Car- || Lieutenant Commanding W. W. Hunter, wil 
| melita, had been seized on the high seasand carried || proceed to that station so soon as she can be fitted 
into Barcelona, by a vessel called the Unico, claim- || forsea. The presence of a steamer on that station 
ing to cruise under Mexican authority. The | is peculiarly important, under existing cireum- 
alleged prize was promptly released by the Spanish || stances. American whale ships on their homeward 
authorities, and the captors imprisoned for trial. || voyage have long been in the habit of entering 
The attempt of the Mexican Government, by || certain ports of Brazil, and exchanging por- 
issue of letters of marque to persons not bona fide || tions of théir cargoes for necessary supplies. By 
| citizens, with authority to eruise in vessels the || the laws of-Brazil, these ports are not open for 
'| property of foreigners against our commerce, and || the entry of our vessels, and notice has a 
| thus to legalize piracy, has not found favor or || been given that these Jaws will be rigidly enforced. 
| commanded success in any quarter. Tam happy to || Such a course will be seriously injurious to our 
| state, that with the single exception of the Carme- || commerce, unless timely warning can be given to 
| lita, T have received ‘the most satisfactory reports 1 those who may not otherwise be informed‘ of the 
from our naval commanders in every quarter of || existence of the law until — have incurred its 
the globe that our commerce has not been molested; || penalties. The Alleghany will be sent out to per- 
and there is no reason to apprehend any interrup- || form this service. 
tion of its successful prosecution by the attempted || At the date of my last annual report, the squad- 
measures of Mexico—measures inconsistent with || ron on the coast of China consisted of the Co um- 
the spirit of the age, resorted to as a means of rev- || bus, Captain Wyman, and the Vincennes, Captain 
enue, with a certain result of untold atrocities if || Paulding, under the command of Commodore Bid- 
favored, and which deserve, as they have received, || dle. In the month of July, 1846, he visited Jeddo 
the reprobation of the civilized world. The activ- || bay with both ships, and invited a favorable con- 
ity of the vessels sent to the Mediterranean has sideration on the part of the Japanese Governmeyt 
removed all apprehension, even in that sea; and || of our desire for friendly commercial intercourse. 
| the most complete success has attended the meas- || Notwithstanding the prudence and discretion with 
"ures of precaution which were adopted. ‘It gives || which he made the overture, he could not prevail on 
me great satisfaction to state, that the honorable || the Government to rel&x thesystem by which Japan 
fidelity with which Spain has executed her treaty || is closed to the trade of the Christian world, with 
stipulations with us has signally disappointed the || the exception of the limited privilege acceded to _ 
| lawless persons within her dominions, who may Dutch, to send one or two small vessels annua y 
have been disposed to accept the tempting offers || from Batavia to Nagaisaiki. Our squadron was 
\| of Mexico. . treated with kindness, and its wants supplied, but 
| During the past year, the squadron on the coast || no one was permitted to land; and to the offer 
|| of Africa, under command of Commodore Read, || of friendly intercourse, the unchangeable answer 
|| has been actively and successfully employed in the | was— Go away, and do not cOme back any 


|| humane duty of suppressing the slave-trade. It is || more.”? Although Japan has not yet opened her 
ports to our enterprising countrymen, the rapid 


\| not known that a vessel with American papers has l C men i 
‘eg extension of trade with China, with its manifest 


| escaped seizure where there was just reason to I o 
| suspect that she was engaged or intended for em- || advantages, can hardly fail to exert a favorable 
| ployment in the violation of our laws or the dis- || influence with the Japanese, and yet add hers to 
{| Latios of our flag. the ports of distant nations in which American 
In the month of September Commodore Bolton || shipping may safely enter, and American enter- 
|| sailed from Norfolk in the sloop Jamestown, to || prise find a liberal and profitable traffic. 
'| relieve Commodore Read in the command of the || The orders from this department, of the — of 
} squadron on that station. The necessity of send- | January, 1846, did not reach Commodore Biddle 
| ing the Marion and the United States to the Med- || until he arrived at Lima, on the 31st of December. 
| iterranean, and the return of the brig Dolphin, || He had met the Independence, bearing the pennant 
|| Commander Pope, to the United States, has re- || of Commodore Shubrick, at Valparaiso, who pro- 
duced the squadron below the force oe the a = Monterey, arriving on the 22d of Janu- 
United States engaged, by the treaty of Washing- || ary, ‘ ; , : 
|| ton, to maintain Sorcha sduten: Bat preparations Commodore Biddle arrived in the ee = 
are in progress, and near completion, to supply || the 2d day of March, 1847, and assumed the chie 
| the deficiency. command. The squadron there consisted of the 
It is contemplated by the department, as a per- || Columbus, 74; Independence, razee; fri ee wot 
manent arrangement, to maintain a squadron in || gress and Savannah; sloops sameews; ee 
the Mediterranean sea, principally with the ships ||Cyane, Warren, and Preble; ee “ty _ oan 
which shall have served a portion of the ustal || Lexington, and Southampton, net e a 
period of a cruise on the African station. By this || schooner Malek. Adhel, whizh ha : _ “ nn 
transfer, it is hoped that our officers and men will || from theenemy. The Savannahand Lev 


\| five hundred. During the past year it is not be- 
|| lieved that more than eight thousand men have 
| been at any one time in service. The honor of || 
the flag, the safety and efficiency of ships of war, 
require that they shall not go to sea without the 
‘crews allow@d by well-digested regulations fixing | 
their respective complements. 
The difficulty of enlistments for the naval ser- | 
vice, caused mainly by the extraordinary activity 
in the mercantile marine, the high rate of freizhts, 
/ and the consequent increase of seamen’s wages, 
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returned home, each having been absent nearly four 
years; and Captain Geisinger left the United States 
early in November, with orders to take command 


of the frigate Congress, and proceed to China and | 
give protection to our commerce in that quarter, | 
Commodore Biddle is supposed to have sailed |, 


from Monterey, on his return fo the United States, | 
on the 25th of July last, and may be —— at 

home early in the spring. Commodore Shubrick, 
on whom the command devolved on Commodore 
Biddle’s leaving the station, has, at his request, re- 
ceived permission to return home on the arrival of 
Commodore T. Ap Catesby Jones, who left the 
United States early in November, to join the Ohio 
74 at Valparaiso; and will probably relieve Com- 
modore Shubrick in the month of March or April 
next. Commodore Stockton, on his being relieved 


by Commodore Shubrick, availed himself of the | 


permission given b 
returned to the United States by the overland | 
route. 


the department, and has 4 


In my last report, | had the honor to inform | 
you that, **on the 22d of August, 1846, the forces | 


of the United States, under Commodore Stockton, 


had entered the Ciudad de los Angeles; that ouf | 
flag was ay ing at every commanding position; and | 
that California was in the undispufed military | 


possession of the United States.”’ 
the war in California was ended, Commodore 


Supposing that | 


Stockton was actively concerting measures for the | 


prosecution of the war on other parts of the ene- 


my’s coast and territory, when, in violation of | 


their parole, the Mexican leaders in California, on 


the 23d of September, renewed hostilities, and in | 
consequence of the small number which could be | 
detailed to garrison the places occupied by our | 


forces, gained some partial advantages. 
the 29th of Saaeehan the Commodore, with 
about six hundred officers and men from the 
ships Congress, Savannah, Portsmeuth, and 


But, on | 


Cyane, in coéperation with Brigadier General | 


Kearny, with about sixty men of the first dra- 
goons and about fifty — riflemen, marched 


from San Diego for the capital of the Californias. | 


After a march of one hundred and a miles, 
they met the enemy at the Rio San Gabriel, on the 


8th of January, and drove him in a most gallant | 
manner from a strong and advantageous position; | 


and after another encounter on the 9th, with a 
similar result, the enemy was driven from the 


field, and our forces entered the Ciudad de los An- | 


geles without further resistance. By these ener- 
= measures the insurrection was quelled; and, 


xy asubsequent capitulation, all hostilities in Cali- | 


fornia ceased, and have not been since renewed. 
In this unprecedented march of the sailors, of 
more than one hundred and fifty miles inland, and | 


‘were fitted and sent down; and all the necessary | 
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means at the command of the department were put | 


‘in requisition to make the codperation of the naval | 


forces as efficient as possible. I cannot exaggerate | 
my admiration of the conduet of the officers Of | 
every grade, who, waiving all privilegese@f rank and | 
considerations of personal comfort, eagerly sought | 
service in the expedition, and of the gallantry with 
which their duty was performed by those who 
were so fortunate as to receive orders for the ser- 
vice. The combined operations were conducted 
with the highest skill and courage, and the city of 
Vera Cruz, with its formidable Tkccanemninen- | 
ed with more than five thousand men, and armed 
with more than four lnundred cannon, after a re- 
sistance of barely five days, capitulated, with a | 
total loss to the assailants of twelve killed, of ; 
whom six belonged to the navy and six to the 
army. The entire operations, from the landing of | 
the troops, which was effected from the ships of 
war, to the surrender of the place, brought the 
army and navy into the closest contact, and the | 
courage and skill displayed were not more hon- | 
orable to both than the perfect harmony which | 
prevailed. ‘The conduct of the officers and men of | 
the squadron, whether on shipboard or in the 
battery on shore, received from the army the high- 
est commendation, while the former enthusiasti- | 
cally applauded the gallantry and skill of their 
more fortunate brethren of the army. On the 2]st 
day of March, Commodore Conner, who had been | 
in command of the home squadron for more than 
three years, and whose health had greatly suffered 
from the long and honorable service which he had 
oerformed in an unfavorable climate, after the 
anding of the troops, and pending the attack on | 
Vera Cruz, transferred the command to Commo- 
dore Perry. This gallant officer has conducted 
the operations of sis command with distinguished 
judgment and sucecss, Alvarado, ‘Tuspan, La- 
guna, Frontiera, the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos, 
and the city of ‘Tabasco, eighty miles in the inte- | 
rior, the capital of one of the richest and” most 
fertile of the Mexican States, were successively 
captured and occupied by our naval forces. In| 
many of the operations which led to these results, 


the service was arduous, the exposure to unheal- | 


thy influences great, and the localities gave to the 
enemy decided advantages of successful resistance; 
yet, with an indomitable courage and fortitade, the 


officers and men met and overcame all difficulties, || 
‘and still hold these important points, except the 


city of Tabasco, which was volurtaril 


evacuated | 
because of its extreme insalubrity. 


lessed with 


vigorous health and a robust constitution, the 


in their severe encounters with the enemy, they || 
are reported to have vied with their brethren of | 


the army in steady discipline’ind daring courage. 
They have, in the emergencies in which the 
country was placed before the arrival of troops, 
served in the most creditable manner as infantry, 
artillery, and dragoons. 

From the latest despatches received from the 
squadron, I am happy to state that everything was 
tranquil in Upper and Lower California, the mili- 
tary possession complete, and undisturbed trade 
carried on without interruption, and the civil gov- | 
ernment in successful operation. 
to express the confident belief that Mazatlan, San | 
Blas, and Acapulco, have before this time been ; 
captured by Commodore Shubrick, and are held | 
by the squadron under his command, open to the 


| 
| 


Commodore has in person encountered the hard- 
ships and exposure to which those under his com- 
mand have been subjected; and those high quali- 
ties have been exhibited by the squadrons, both 
in the Pacific and in the Gulf, which give assu- | 
rance that the navy would have covered itself with | 


| 
j 
\ 


| the same laurels with which a grateful country | 


1 feel authorized | 


trade of neutrals, under the same conditions as || 
other Mexican ports in the military occupation of |} 


the United States. These measures, with the | 


blockade of Guaymas, will effectually exclude from | 


the west coast of Mexico all contraband trade. 


With a view to mask the contemplated com- || 


bined attack on Vera Cruz and the castle, orders 
were given in October, 1846, to Commodore Con- | 
ner, commanding our naval forces in the Gulf of | 
Mexico, to capture and occupy Tampico. These 
orders were gallantly executed in November fol- 


will crown our armies, if the same opportunity of | 
distinguished service had been afforded. 
Of the events which occurred in the Gulf of | 
Mexico during the past yearynone have excited a | 
higher degree of sympathy and admiration than | 
the loss of the brave officers and men who perished | 
with the brig Somers—the heroic and romantic | 
generosity evinced by many of them, when in the 
most imminent peril, and the noble efforts made | 
to save them by the officers and crews of the Brit- | 
ish, French, and Spanish ships-of-war anchored in | 
view of the wreck. It has afforded me the highest | 
satisfaction to take, under your direction, the ne- | 
cessary measures to carry into effect the joint reso- | 
lution of Congress of the 3d of March last, which | 
made it the duty of the President to cause suitable | 
gold and silver medals to be prepared and presented | 
to the officers and men attached to the foreign | 
ships-of-war, “‘ who sd gallantly, and at the immi- 
nent peril of their lives, aided in rescuing from a 
watery grave many of the officers and crew of the 
United States brig Somers.’’? I have instructed 
Commodore Perry to procure the names of the 


lowing, and preparations were made with the || brave and generous men who are entitled to this 
greatest activity to enable the navy to have its distinguished mark of a nation’s gratitude. He 
roper part in this interesting military operation. || has promptly undertaken the grateful duty; and 
mb-ketches and steamers were purchased, arm- | so soon as he shall have obtained and communi- 


ed, and sent forward; the ship-of-the-line Ohio, || cated the necessary information, the medals will || the commanding 
destined for the Pacific, was ordered to the Gulf; |, be prepared and presented. 


the sloops Germantown, Saratoga, and Decatur, || 


uring the past season, I regret to state, sick- 


GLOBE. 


ness has prevailed with much virulence in the Gulf 
squadron, and at the places occupied by our naval 
forces along the coast. Many valuable officers and 
men have fallen under the ravages of fever. But 
it is a source of great satisfaction that the number 
of deaths has been very small in proportion to the 
number of cases of yellow fever, and of fever of 
other malignant type. No class of officers has suf- 
fered greater proportionate loss than the medical 
corps of the navy. | Their heroic devotion to their 
professional duties has received, as it deserved, the 
warm and grateful commendation of their command- 
ing officer; and, while their skill and attention res- 


cued from death an unprecedentedly large propor- 


tion of their patients, their anxiety and exposure 
incident to their arduous duties left them without 
the strength to resist the disease when themselves 
attacked. Some of the most accomplished of their 
highly meritorious corps have fallen victims to the 
disease of the season. I respectfully urge that the 


_ increase of the number of surgeons and of assistant 


surgeons, recommended in the accompanying re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, be authorized by law. The unusually 
large number of vessels in commission makes this 
increase a matter of urgent necessity. 

Immediately after the capture and occupation of 
Tampico and Vera Cruz on the Gulf, and of Mon- 
terey, San Francisco, and San Diego on the Pa- 
cific, the commanding officers of the army and 
navy, respectively, established and collected du- 
ties on commerce. Under your direction, the 
instructions from this department have enjoined 
on the commanders of our squadrons the most 


_ considerate regard for the commerce of American 


citizens and of neutrals, and the smallest possible 
interference with lawful trade compatible with the 
successful maintenance of our igwent rights. 
This liberal course of policy has been carried out 
by our officers, and justly appreciated by neutral 
nations. In all its details, the scale of duties pre- 
scribed and enforced by the officers as a right of 
military occupation was far below the onerous du- 
ties levied by the Mexicans. But there was a 
want of uniformity; and, by your direction, in 
the month of March last, a system was digested, 
and instructions given to conform to it at the sev- 
eral ports or places held by our land or naval 
forces by military conquest. 

Such modifications have been adopted as expe~- 
| rience of the practical working of the system sug- 
gested. The right is derived from the law of 

nations, as the result of successful belligerent oper- 
ation; and the duty of collection at places held 
_ by the navy has been performed by naval officers 
| without any allowance for the service. I respect- 
fully suggest that the act of 1842 be so far rclaxed 
as to allow to officers performing this duty a com- 
mission of one per cent. on the amount collected, 
with a proviso that in no case such commission 
| shall exceed a sum which would afford a reasona- 
ble compensation for the risk and trouble incident 
| to the duty. 
| The moneys collected have been applied, under 
the direction of the commanding officer, to the 
; uses of the squadron. No returns have been re- 
ceived from the Pacific. Those received from the 


|, Gulf of Mexico show an amount of between thir- 


| ty and forty thousand dollars collected, but they 
do not contain collections since early in Septern- 
ber. 

Vera Cruz and Tampico are the principal ports, 
and the duties at those places are not collected by 

naval officers. No doubt is entertained that a con- 
siderable revenue will be collected at the several 
ports of Mexico in our possession, which will re- 
duce the expenses of the war on our treasury. 
| But the great advantage resulting is, that the ad- 
_ mission of trade under moderate duties will remove 
_ the temptation to smuggling, and the import trade 
' being compelled to pass under the inspection of 
_ our officers, the enemy will be deprivéd of aid by 
| the introduction of articles contraband, and at the 
| same time an active and profitable employment 
given to our own navigating interest. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, the squadron has ca 
tured a number of steamers and gun-boats of light 
draught, suitable for — the rivers along the 
coast, which were valued and taken into service by 

officer, with the approbation of 


the department. Their value was subject to dis- 


tribution as prize money. With every disposi- 
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tion to make prompt payment, especial t 
crews, who, in the vicissitades of a sailor’s life, 
may otherwise never receive their shares, I did 
not feel at liberty to make pe without adju- 
dication and condemnation by a prize court. The 
right of a captor is prima facie good, but he cannot 
pass a perfect title withouta sentence of a court of 
admiralty. It has been arranged that the question 
shall be submitted by libel to the district court of 
the United States in Louisiana, and it is supposed 
that the court will exercise jurisdiction without 
sending in the vessels; which it is desirable to avoid, 
as they are usefully ae in the squadron. 


The valuation was made by disinterested American | 


shipmasters, is believed to be reasonable, and will 
be paid according to the provisions of the prize act, 
whenever the vessels shall have been legally con- 
demned, 

In the Pacific, a number of vessels have also 
been captured. 
ble with the efficiency of the squadron to detach 


prize-crews to bring them to the United States | 


by the long voyage around the Cape; and it was 
indispensable that the legality of the capture should 
be submitted to judicial investigation. At the re- 
quest of the commanding naval officer, a prize- 
court was organized by the military officer exer- 
cising the functions of civil government in Cal- 
ifornia. 
case will the prize-money be distributed until the 
proceedings of the court, showing the condemna- 
tion and sale, shall have been transmitted and 
passed in review by the department. 

The extension of our laws over the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, and the establishment of courts with admi- 
ralty jurisdiction, would seem to be high! a 
tant for the settlement of the delicate and difficult 
questions which often occur in such cases. 

[deem the subject of sufficient importance to 
transmit, with this report, extracts of despatches 
from this department to the commanding officers 


of the squadron in the Pacific, on the subject of the | 


law of blockade. 

By a joint resolution of Congress, approved on 
the 3d of March last, authority was given to the 
Secretary of the mg ** to place at the disposal of 
Captain George C. DeKay, of New Jersey, the 
United States ship Macedonian, for the purpose of 
transporting to the famishing poor of Ireland and 
Scotland such contributions as may be made for 
their relief; and to place at the disposal of Captain 
Robert B. Forbes, of Boston, the United States 
sloop-of-war Jamestown, for the same purpose.” 
There was superadded an alternative authority 
‘*to despatch said vessels on the service aforesaid 
as public ships, if, in the opinion of the Secretary | 
of the Navy, the public interests would be better 
subserved.”” 

The two ships were placed at the disposal of the 
experienced navigators named in the joint resolu- 
tion, respectively; and each having performed its 
mission of charity, has-been returned in satisfac- 
tory condition. The sublime spectacle has been 
presented to the world, of our people, in a Spirit 
of Christian benevolence, relieving the sufferings 
of subjects of a mighty foreign Power, which the 
vast resources of that great empire could not avert; 
and of our country, while engaged in a ee 
war, furnishing, from its surplus mag the 
means of feeding famishing nations abroad. 

I was not of opinion that the public interests 
would be better subserved by sending the Mace- 
donian and the Jamestown on the service required 
as public ships. The department could not pro- 
cure the crews necessary for the public service in 
giving protection to our commerce, and in the 
prosecution of the war; and I may be permitted to 
add, that while the voluntary offering of the peo- 
ple of the United States was received with ti- 
tude by the sufferers, and with heartfelt acknowl- 
edgments of thanks by high functionaries of the 
British Government; while the relief so gracefully 
offered and received has contributed to promote 
affectionate feeling, and strengthen the bonds of 
friendship which bind the people of the two great 
countries together, without leaving any painful 
recollection, such results could not have been ex- 

ted, if the Government of the United States 
ad undertaken thus to minister to the wants of 
the subjects of Great Britain. , 

Under the direction of the 7th section of the 

navy appropriation act of the 3d of March last, ten 
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It would not have been compati- | 


Instructions have been given, that in no | 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. . 


| tions, to Uriah Brown. On the 14th day of Octo- 
| ber, Mr. Brown informed the department that he 
was prepared to submit to inspection an experi- 
| ment of the liquid fire of his invention. A board 
| of officers was ordered to witness the experiment, 
| and 1 have the honor to transmit a copy of their 
| report, with a communication from Mr. Brown. 
| No preparation has been made, of which 1 am 
|| aware, to test the practical utility of the shot-proof 
| Steam-ship of hisinvention. ‘The appropriation is 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ially to the | thousand dollars have been paid, on his requisi- | 


exhausted in the experiment of the liquid fire; and | 


|| | have no such information as to the principle on 
which he proposes to make a shot-proof steam- 


| ship as to justify my forming an opinion, or direct- | 


|ing an experiment. It is not my opinion that the 
| interest of the United States will be promoted by 


| adopting the invention of liquid fire as a means of 
|| national defence. 


I have the honor to present herewith the reports 


| from the several bureaus of Construction, Equip- | 


|| of Yards and Docks; of Provisions and Clothing; 
and of Medicine and Surgery; with estimates in 


ment,and Repairs; of Ordnance and Hydrography; | 


|, detail for the several branches of the naval service | 


|| for the next fiscal year. They are based on the 
| employment, pending the war, of ten thousand 
|, men, as allowed by law, and a number of vessels 
in commission requiring their services. 
of the public property subject 


| the public works an 
| 


|| with a careful desire to ask for nothing which is not 
|| necessary to the public interest. 1 respectfully ask 


the head of the bureaus. 


|| three hundred and sixty-five thousand eight hun- 
|| dred and twenty-two dollars. Theamount appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year is $10,052,636 10. 


$1,200,000 to complete the four war steamers au- 
thorized by the aet of 3d March last, an increase 
of the appropriation under the head of ‘ contin- 
gent enumerated,’’ and three hundred and fifty- 
thousand dollars for the prosecution of the work 
| on the dry-dock at New 





and, I presume, will be satisfactory. There are 
other objects estimated for, requiring an inconsid- 





sary fort 


erable ae which seem to me to be neces- | 


These re- | 
ports present a gratifying exhibit of the condition of || 


|| tothe control and direction of the Navy Department; | 
|| and the estimates have been prepared and revised | 


| the favorable consideration of the suggestions made | 
by the experienced, able, and faithful officers at | 


‘Sanatiae-Sesen Tare: 





By the same act, contracts were authorized for 

the transportation of the mail in steamers between 
New York and Liverpool, between New York and 
New Orleans, and from Havana to Chagres. 
_ The contractors on these two routes were riamed 
in the law; and the basis of the contracts was 
adopted by Congress by reference to proposals 
heretofore submitted to the Postmaster General 
by Messrs. Collins and Sloo, respectively. The 
contracts with these gentlemen have been entered 
into, as directed by law, embracing conditions by 
which the steamers are to be constructed, under 
proper inspection, so as to be convertible into war 
Steamers, and subject to be taken for public ase, 
at a fair valuation, at the pleasure of the depart- 
ment. The 5th section of the act makes it the 
duty of the Secretary of the Navy to contract, on 
the part of the Government of the United States, 
‘* for the transportation of the mail from Panama 
to such port as he may select in the Territory of 
Oregon, once a month each way, so as to connect 
with the mail from Havana to Chagres across the 
Isthmus—said mail to be transported in either 
steam or sailing vessels, as shall be deemed most 
practicable and expedient.”’ 

The department did not find any specific direc- 


| tion in regard to this contract, as to persons to be 


employed, prices to be paid, or the duration of the 
contract. Proposals were therefore invited by ad- 
vertisement, reserving to the department the right 
to take the bid deemed most favorable, and leaving 
to the bidders to propose their own terms as to the 
duration of the contract, the rate of compensation, 
and the description of vessels in which the service 
was to be rendered. 

Astoria, in the Oregon Territory, was deter- 
mined on as the northern terminus of the route, 


__|| with the right of changing it reserved to the de- 
'| The gross amount estimated for is ten million 


partment; and the law was construed to require a 


| mail to be transported fr@m one point to the other 


| 
| 
| 


lk ork. The reasons for | 
these appropriations are given in the reports, | 


| 


| 


e efficient discharge of the public duties 





devolved on.the department. Of the appropriations || 
made for the current year, the unexpended bal- | 
ances will, without doubt, 
the wants of the service. 


illustrating the expenditures of the Navy Depart- | 
ment since the commencement of the Mexican war, 
to present a comparative statement of appropria- 


clothing,’’ and ** Surgeons’ necessaries and appli- 
ances.” ‘These may be denominated the variable 
appropriations, and will show the increase of ex- 


sponding period in time of peace. 
This comparison exhibits the following result: 











For y ar end-| Appro ia- | Available ag- 
a om | gregate. Seed $64 
| June 30, 1845, | $5,058,815 71 | @6,194,453 28 | 25,818,388 79 | 
« 7 1846, | 585,892 00 | 6,564,426 52 |” 6,371,544 50 | 
« 1847. | 6,434,349 00| 7,961,733 48| 6,495,416 56 





And of the expenditure for increase and repair 
during the past year, three hundred and forty-five 
thousand one hundred and sevety-five dollars have 
been paid for fifteen vessels, store-ships, steamers, 
and schooners, of suitable draught of water, 
chased and sent to the Gulf of Seentite. 

By the direction of the act of the 3d March, 1847, 
measures were taken for building four war steamers 
of the first class, and they are in a course of rapid 
construction. 

The models, tonnage, and machinery, were adopt- 
ed on the report of a mixed board of naval officers, 
constructors, and engineers; and I have no doubt 
the vesgels will constitute a most valuable accession 
to the navy. 


’ 


der the heads of appropriauon of ‘! pay,’’ * con- | 


| . . . . . j 
| tingent,’’ “ increase and repair,’’ ‘* provisions and 


prove adequate to all |! 


. . . . | } 
I deem it not inappropriate to the occasion, as || 


| 
| 


penditure during the war, over that of a corre- || 





. 7 | ; 
tions and expenditures for the last three years un- 


within thirty days. The distance is more than 


t || three thousand miles, and the winds and currents 
The estimates now presented include an item of | 


known to be such as to render it impracticable to 
perform the required service in ai vessels. It 
was, therefore, determined to employ steamers. 
The great distance at which the service is to be 
performed, the heavy expenses which must be in- 
curred by the contractors in providing on the Pa- 
cific coasts the necessary shops and materials for 
repair, the indispensable fuel, and depéts for coal, 
induced me to adopt the term of ten years as the 
duration of this contract, which has been adopted 
by the Post Office Department for its foreign mail 
contracts. But, to guard myself against the re- 
proach of exceeding the authority which it was 
the intention of Congress to confer, a clause is in- 
serted in the contract, reserving to Congress the 
right to annul the contract at its approaching ses- 
sion of Congress, if it shall be deemed proper or 


— to do so. . 
|| he contracts require the vessels to be ready for 
| sea in October and November of the year 1848, 


and the right of pay will commence with the com- 
mencement of the performance of the mail service 
stipulated. The annual compensation, under these 
agreements, will be— 


To E. K. Collins. .....++.++++ $385,000 00 
| To A. G. Sloo......cscecscceee 290,000 00 


To Arnold Harris ........++2++ 199,000 00 


An appropriation for payments under the con- 
| tracts with Collins and Sloo, during the fiscal year 


commencing the Ist of July, 1848, (if the con- 


tractors comply with their undertaking,) of nearly 
| three-fourths of the annual compensation will be 
required, and about one-fourth for that with Har- 
ris; and, as an act of justice to the contractors, I 
respectfully suggest tNat, in making the appropri- 


|| ation, Congress will declare its approval of the 
| term which has been adopted, and whether the re- 


served power of annulling the contract shall be 


pur- | exercised. 


I regard them as favorble contracts, and the es- 
tablishment of a regular and speedy intercourse, 
| by mail, between the Atlantic cities and Oregon, 
as of the highest national importance. _ 
| T have cordially codperated in the establishment 
_ of the several lines of steamers stipulated by those 
contracts. Thirteen new v will be con- 

structed in the most skillful manner, which may 
be used as war steamers, and will be available for 


national purposes on any emergency. The con- 


* 


| 
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tracts stipulate that a mail agent, to be appointed |) 
by the Postmaster General, shall be placed and | 
maintained on board; but, as the contract is made | 
with this department, and the seo: will be | 
made from the treasury on bills approved here, 
unless otherwise directed, it may & question | 
whether the law sufficiently provides for the regu- 
lation and collecting of postages by the Post Of- 
fice Department, and how far such receipts would | 
be applicable to the payment of these contractors. | 
I respectfully submit that the necessary legal en- 
actments on the subject may be made by Con- | 
Tress. | 

‘The Observatory is in successful operation, and 
its usefulness to the naval service is confirmed by 
experience, I respectfully renew the recommen- | 
dation contained in my last report, that an appro- | 
priation of a sum, not exceeding six thousand 
dollars, be made for the collection of materials to 
compile a nautical almanac for the use of the navy | 
and merchant marine. 

I submit herewith a communication from the 
superintendent, on the subject of duties paid into 
the treasury on instruments imported for use at the 
Observatory. When the estimates were submit- 
ted, and appropriations were made, it was not fore- 
ween that these duties, amounting to two thousand 
two hundred and seventy-nine dollars and twenty | 
cents, would be chargeable. I recommend that | 
Congress direct that they be refunded. . 

At the last session of Congress, a clause-was in- | 
serted in the navy appropriation bill, that the su- | 
perintendent of the Observatory should bea captain, || 
commander, or lieutenant in the navy; and while 
performing duty as such, his annual pay should 
be three thousand dollars. 

In the form in which the act passed, this provis- 
ion is so worded that the accounting officers of the 
treasury deemed it uncertain to whom it applied, 
and recommended that Gongress should pass an 
explanatory law. No payment has been made 
under the law; but the superintendent has received 
only his duty pay as a lieutenant in the navy. I 
respectfully recommend that the clerical error be 
corrected, and that the salary be allowed as was || 
intended, commencing with the present fiscal | 

ear. | 

There are in attendance at the naval school about | 
ninety midshipmen, prosecuting their studies under 
great advantages, preparatory to their examination 
with a view to promotion, he school is well con- 
ducted, and will unquestionably be of very great 
advantage io the naval service. ‘The examinations 
which are there made before an applicant can enter 
the service, and those which determine his qualifi- 
cation for promotion, after five or six years of 
service, exert the most beneficial influence in re- | 
taining in the service only those who are free from 
physical defect, and have the mental endowments 
essential to a skillful afd accomplished naval offi- | 
cer. 

The operation of the act of March 3d, 1845, re- 
quiring appointments of midshipmen to be made | 
fons the States and Territories, according to repre- 
sentation in Congress, has been highly favorable | 
in enlarging the interest felt by the whole country | 
inthe navy. It will be yet some time before the | 
inequalities amongst the States will be removed. 
‘The maximum number of midshipmen allowed by | 
law is four hundred and fifty-one. The divisor 
fixed by the act of 1845 is at this time 230. 
change as the number of members of the House 
of Representatives varies, 


| 
restriction imposed by the act of August, 1842, by | 
which the number of midshipmen is limited | 
451, be so far removed as to authorize an increase 

of the number to 460, and at all times hereafter | 
that each State and Territory shall have two mid- 
shipmen for each Representative in Congress to 
which it may be entitled. This small increase 
will contribute*to hasten the establishment of 
equality, and will simplify the distribution of mid- 
shipmen amongst the States and Territories. | 
Cases have been presented to the department, of 
sons of those who have fallen in battle, which | 
have confirmed the opinion that it would be wise | 
and just to give the authority asked for in my last | 
report—to appoint one midehi 


ten at large, irrespective of actual residence. I} 


Ihave the honor to present the estimates for | 
the maintenance of the marine corps. 


Under the provisions of the act of March last, 


Il recommend that the || 


pman out of eight or | 


ed. The fvll number of privates authorized by law | 
have not been inlisted. It is respectfully suggest- 
ed whether, as this additional force is to be dis- | 
charged at the end of the war, and the services of 
the corps, or large portions of it, will be required | 
on land in Mexico, the privileges of bounty lund | 
or scrip, given to soldiers inlisting in the army, | 
ought not to be extended to the marines. | 
In the month of May last, when it was very | 
desirable to strengthen the column of the army | 
under Major General Scott, it gave me pleasure to | 
tender for that purpose a portion of the marine | 
corps. A battalion of marines, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Watson, was promptly sent forward and | 
joined the main army at Puebla on the 6th of | 
August. They have performed their duties with | 


the highest honor, and displayed the qualities of || 


veteran troops. In the brilliant operations in the 

valley of the city of Mexico, they bore a conspicu- | 
ous part; and in the battle of Chapultepec, amongst | 
the glorious dead who fell in gallantly defending | 
their country’s honor, was Major 
second in command of the battalion. Lieutenant 
Colonel Watson, after an arduous and distinguish- 


y = | 
ed career of service at the head of his detachment, | 
left his command after the capitulation in the city } 


of Mexico, on his way to the United States to 
recruit his impaired health, when he was prostra- | 


ted by sickness in Vera Cruz, and breathed his | 


last at that city on the 16th of November. The 
marine corps has rendered most important service 
with the squadrons in the Gulf and in the Pacific, 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
Report 0 rf ‘the Postmaster General. 


the additional officers authorized were appointed, || 
and the recruiting service has been actively perform- || 


! 

wiggs, the |) 
eV | 
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REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GEN. 
| ‘ ERAL. 

Post Orrice DeparTMENT, 

| December 6, 1847, 

_ Sir: On the 30th of June last, the post routes 
in Operation in the United States were 153,818 
miles in extent, and the annual transportation of 
the mails over them was 38,887,899 miles, as {ol- 
| lows: 

| On railroads............ 4,170,403 miles, at a cost of &597,475 


/ 





On steamboats.......... 3.914.519 * “6 246.745 
In coaches.........++--15,209,005 “sc 912,462 
By other modes of in- ) ,- - > 3 
terior grade......... § ee 7 oe 
$2,405,818 


| Theincrease in the extent ofthe routes since the 
Ist of July, 1845, is 9,878 miles, and of transport- 
ation 3,253,630 miles. 

Since'the Ist of July last, new routes have been 
put in operation 8,239 miles in extent, at an addi- 
tional cost of $42,943 per annum. 

The number of saill contractors in the service, 
during the last year, was 3,659; of route agents, 
local agents, and mail messengers connected with 
the mail service on railroads and steamboats, 186. 

At the lettings in the southern section, during the 
last spring, in the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, the service 
was taken at greatly reduced prices. There will 
be saved in that section about $108,697 per an- 
num—a reduction of about 19 per cent. from the 

| former prices. This result has been produced by 
that provision of the act of 1845 which directs 


and seems to me to be entitled to the most favor- | that the lowest bidder shall be accepted, without 


able consideration of Congress. 


The system new established for disbursements | 
of money and supplies in the navy is satisfactory | 
The purchases are made on fair }) 
competition; and the duty of distributing on ship | 


in its results. 


board, and of accounting to the departments by the 
pursers, is performed with great regularity and 
accuracy. 


commanding ofticers of the smaller vessels the per- 
formance of the duty of pursers; and it has hap- 
pened, from unavoidable causes, sometimes, in the 
prosecution of active operations against the ene- 
my, that the commander was separated from his 
vessel and her stores. While there has not been 
a case in which any suspicion of misapplication of 
public property could attach to an officer doing 
duty as purser, there is no doubt that officers thus 


situated have had to meet losses, by being held to }| 


account for all the stores received, to the delivery 
of which they could not attend without neglect of 
their paramount duty as commander of the vesscl. 
lam entirely satisfied that it is injurious to the ser- 
vice, and unjust to the officers, to impose on them the 
duties of purser. The appointment of twelve assist- 
ant pursers, with a salary of one thousand dollars, 


which is now allowed by law to a commodore’s sec- | 


retary, will supersede the necessity of so employing 
the officers. lrom these appointments promotions 
might be made to the grade of purser; and the ex- 
perience acquired and qualifications exhibited in the 
inferior grade would add greatly to the usefulness 
| of the officer when promoted and required to. per- 
form more responsible duties. I am satisfied that 


the commanding officer of a vessel should stand in 


supposed error exists in his account—about whic 
a sailor is always sensitive—the captain should be 


|| the relation, towards her crew, of purser. If a 
j 


an impartial umpire between him and the purser. | 
| If the captain be the purser, and tHe author of the || 


supposed mistake, the man becomes discontented, 
under a sense ef wrong which there is no one to 
redress. I therefore respectfully recommend that 
authority be given to appoint, by warrant, twelve 
| assistant pursers in the navy. 
The measures taken by the department in exe- 
| cution of the act of Congress authorizing the con- 
struction of floating dry-docks, with appendages, 
at Pihladelphia, Kittery, and Pensacola, will be 
made the subject of a special report. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
| obedient servant, 





J. Y. MASON. 
To the Preswenr. 
—$——$—— a —_——— 


Ihe limited number of pursers in the | 
navy has made it indispensable to require of the | 


| it is injurious to the discipline of the service that | 
It will | 


regard to the former contractor, or the stock which 
he may have had employed upon the road. The 
service in that section has been increased. 

A detail of this branch of the service will be 
found in the tables of the First Assistant Post- 
master General, which accompany this report, 
| marked A and B 1 to 7. 

The number of post offices in the United States 
on the Ist of July last was 15,146, showing an in- 
crease, since the Ist of July, 1845, of 963. The 
number established during the year was 829, and 
| 284 discontinued. 

The changes of postmasters during the year 
| were 3,450. Of this number, 2,153 were appoint- 
ed in consequence of the death or resignation of 
the former postmasters; 249 in consequence of 
|, changing the sites of the offices; 829 by the estab- 
| lishment of new offices; 216 were removed; and of 
| 3 whose terms of service had expired, the com- 
|| missions were not renewed. The reportof the Sec- 
|| ond Assistant Postmaster General, marked C, ac- 
companies this. Resignations have been less fre- 
|, quent since the passage of the act of the 1st of 
March, 1847, which directed an allowance of in- 
_ creased rates of commissions, and restored to the 
| postmasters in the smaller offices the -franking 
privilege, although the actual increase of compen- 
| sation 1s not so great as was expected, or probably 
intended by Congress, at the time of its passage, or 
as the increased business of the offices, under the 
| reduced rates of postage, would have justified. 
| The 14th section of the act of 1825 authorized 
| the allowance of commissions, not exceeding the 
| rates therein specified, -‘‘ on the amount received in 
| any one quarter.”’ The act of 1847 directed their 
_ allowance “on the gmount received in any one year,” 
at the higher rates. This change in the mode of 
_ computing the commissions has had the effect of 
_ slightly increasing the compensation ef the post- 
masters whose offices yielded less than $1,133 25, 
the increase being gradual up to $600, and on that 
/ sum the increase is only $40, whilst there is a 
gradual decrease from that sum of about 7} per 
cent. until the sum of $1,133 25 is attained; and 
upon Offices yielding that sum, the compensation 
to postmastérs, under both laws, is the same. 

n the offices yielding from the sum of $1,133.25 
to $4,511 25, the compensation allowed by the 
| act of 1825 exceeds that allowed by the late law, 
\| ene gradual decrease until the sum of $2,400 
| is reached, when the loss of compensation amounts 
| to $95. The loss of compensation is graduall 
| diminished until the sum of $4,511 25 is neon 
and, at that point, the compensation under both 

laws is the same. At offices yielding over that 


| sum, the compensation to the postmasters is regu- 
! larly inecenned 44 per cent. It is believed, that if 
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the mode of computing the commissions by the 
quarter, as prescribed by the act of 1825, had been 
retained in the act of 1847, the increased rates | 
would have been satisfactory, and would not have 
afforded a larger compensation than the additional 
duties of the postmasters or the increased busi- 
ness in their offices would require. If the commis- 
sions were computed by the quarter, the increase 
of compensation to the postmasters in offices yield- 


ing lO would be....seeceeereeees $1 00 
BOD MORE UAL cba ce ecles seecdiccas 9 00) 
1,000 would be... .ccsccccccrccces 95 00 


DOODD WOME DE coc 00 6 ch. 0b secs we cee 
40,000 would be........eeeeeeeeees 1,927 00) 
From the best estimates which can be made, the 
number of letters and papers passing through the | 
United States mail, during the last year, may be | 


stated as follows: {| 
Paid and unpaid single rates of 5 cents 36,152,556 || 


aid and unpaid single rates of 10 ‘ 12,851,532 || 
Ship and steamboat Tetters, at 6cents.. 427,800. 
Ship and steamboat letters forwarded 
in the mails from foreign countries, 
2 cents added to the regular postage 850,980 | 
Dropped letterS....ceccccceceeseeees 865,308 || 


Printed circular letters.........0eeee+ 1,025,304 } 


52,173,480 || 
The free letters sent by persons entitled to the | 
franking privilege, and those sent free to the army, | 
cannot be ascertained with any degree of accuracy, | 
but it is believed would not fall short of 5,000,000. | 

The newspapers passing through the mails an- || 
nually are estimated at 55,000,000; pamphlets and 
magazines at 200,000. ‘Ihe number of transient | 
newspapers, paying three cents each, cannot be || 
ascertained with any accuracy, as the postage is | 
returned with that on letters. The dead letters || 
passing through the offices, and returned to the | 
department, as nearly as can be ascertained, num- | 
ber annually about 1,800,000; which, calculated at | 
an intermediate point between the two rates of | 
postage, would make an annual loss to the depart- | 
ment of $135,000. ‘The newspapers, circulars, 
advertisements, and other printed sheets sent to the || 
offices, and not taken out nor returned to the de- || 
poe will not probably fall short of the num- || 

er of dead letters returned. 

The great labor required of postmasters in the || 
reception and distribution of such a number of || 
letters and newspapers, in addition to the reasons 
before assigned, would make it just and proper | 
that the former mode of computing their commis- || 


sions should be restored. 1} 


The revenues of the department for the year 


due from the United States treasury for the post- 
ages of the Government, appropriated by the 12th 
section of the act of the 3d of March, 1847, and | 
not drawn from the treasury, amounted to $3,945,- | 
893 31; exceeding those of the preceding year by 
the sum of $458,693 96—being an increase of the 
last, over the preceding year, of 13.15 per cent., 
and falling short of tbe annual average revenues of 
the nine years preceding the Ist July, 1845, by the 
sum of $418,731 34. 

Of this sum, there was derived from letter post- 
age, including the sum yet due from the treasury 
for the Government postages, the sum of $3,254,- 
512 98, which exceeds the amount of letter postage 
of the preceding year $372,815 24, making an in- | 
crease of 12.93 per cent., whilst it falls short of 
the annual average revenues from the same source, 
for the nine years preceding the Ist of July, 1845, | 











577 00 || 


| For cost of the mail routes established by 
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SN anioaieeentamaions ion 
sponding quarter of the preceding year, indicates 
an increase of about 17 —_ cent. 
incurred in conducting the smaller offices are so 
/ much more than in the larger ones, in proportion 
to their revenues, that the increase should not be 
estimated at more than 1] or 12 per cent.; nor 


| would it be safe to estimate the revenues of the | 


| current fiscal year by those of the first quarter: 
they depend so much upon the activity in the 
| trade and business of our citizens, which is always 
more or less affected by the condition of other 
countries, that it would not be safe, taking into 


in England and some other nations of Europe, to 


|, estimate the increase of the present year at so 


| high a rate as that of the last, or to such an 
amount as the revenues of the first quarter would 
indicate. I therefore estimate the probable increase 
of the present year at 6 per cent. If this increase 
is realized, that, together with the $200,000 appro- 


riated by the twelfth section of the act of 3d of | 
arch, 1847, for the postages of the United States, || 


will make the revenues of the current year amount 
to $4,313,157, which will exceed the annual aver- 
age revenues of the nine years before the reduc- 
tion of the postage $51,467 65, and only fall short 
of the annual average expenditures for the same 
period $186,436 88, and will exceed the éxpendi- 
tures of the last year $333,587. The expenditures 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1847, amount- 


than the revenues. 

The expenditures of the present year will ex- 
ceed those of the last by the following sums: 
For the mail steamer Washington ......$100,000 
For the steamer Hermann, for 7 months, 58,333 


50,000 
20,000 


the act of the 3d of March, 1847..... 
Add for contingencies .......eeeeeeeees 


° $228,333 


From this sum may be deducted the savings 
which were made in the southern section at the | 


lettings in the spring, amounting to $105,697. 


The means of the department for the present year 
are estimated at....eecseececeeeee $4,313,157 


Expenditures estimated for the same 
CN sé Se Seccvecsarseeeeoceeedsoesee 4,099,206 | 


Leaving a surplus Of ,.ccecscccecseee $213,951 


It is gratifying to find, that within so short a pe- 


| much beyond the expectations of the friends of 


he expenses | 


view the commercial embarrassments which exist || 


- 
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Third. If the single letter were made the quar- 
ter or third of an ounce, instead of half, (except 
when written on a single sheet of paper,) and pre- 
paid, or double postage required when not prepaid, 
the revenues of thé department would have been 
greatly improved. 

Fourth. The postage on newspapers is unequal 
and unjust to the publishers themselves. The 
same postage is charged on each, without regard 
to weight. Many of the larger class of papers 
weigh over two and a half ounees each, and pay 
but one cent and a half for any distance over one 
hundred miles; and if charged as letter postage, 
| would pay, under three hundred miles, 15 cents, 
and over, 30 cents. Other papers weigh as low 
as half an ounce—only one-fifth of that weight— 
and pay the same rates. Some of the larger size 
periodicals weigh over 125 ounces, and pay 14} 
cents over one hundred miles; and if charged with 
letter postage, would pay, under three hundred 
miles, $1 30, and over, $2 60. This inequality of 
tax on the different publications should be regula- 
ted in some way; and no reason is perceived why 
the postage should not be regulated by weight, as 
on letters. The weight and bulk of the mails, 
which add so greatly to the cost of transportation, 
and impede the progress of the mail, are attribu- 
table to the mass of printed matter daily forward- 
ed from the principal cities in the Union to every 


yea 2 | part of the country. Justice requires that the ex- 
ed to $3,979,570 63—making only $33,677 32 more || 


pense of their transportation should be oo by 
the postages. charged on them; and it is believed 
that the present rates would meet that object, if 


| the postages could be equalized, and in all cases 


collected. 


| Fifth. The payment of postage, or deuble post- 
| age, on all letters passing through the mails for 


delivery within the United States, and prepayment 
on letters destined for foreign countries not ae 
( 


| postal arrangements with the United States, an 


on all printed matter. 
Sixth. The abolition or modification of the frank- 
ing privilege, so as to cover only official corre- 
spondence, for which payment is made to the de- 


|| partment, by the 12th section of the act of 1847. 


These suggestions for the modification of the 
act of 1845 have been presented in former reports 
of this department, and the reasons therefor given 
more at large. ‘To them I may now add, that 
| since the introduction of postage stamps, as direct- 


| ed by the 11th section of the act of the 3d of March, 
| 1847, the prepayment of letters would be less felt 
{ || as an inconvenience to the people than formerly. 

| riod after the great reduction of the rates of postage, | 
| the revenues of the department have increased 
ending the 30th of June last, including $65,555 55 || 


The favorable operation of the act of 1845 upon 


| the finances of the department leads to the conclu- 
} 


| sion, that by the-adoption of such modjfications 


the cheap-postage system; while the expendityres || as have been suggested by this department for the 
for the same time have diminished more than half |; improvement of its revenues and the suppression 
a million of dollars annually; and that the depart- || of abuses practised under it, the present low rates 
ment is in a condition to sustain itself without || of postage will not only produce revenue enough 
further aid from the treasury. \| to meet the expenditures, but leave a considerable 

These Yesults have been produced, mainly, by | surplus annually, to be applied to the extension of 


| two important provisions adopted in the act of | 


|| 1845: 
First. The reduction in the rates of postage has | 


| produced so great an increase in the business of 
| the offices, that the revenues will soon equal those 
| received under the former high rates. 

Second. The direction to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to contract with the lowest bidder, without 
the allowance of any advantage to the former con- 


had the effect of enlarging the field of competition 
and reducing the price of transportation, except 





by the sum of $553,479 91. 

In the same time there was derived from the” 
postages on newspapers, pamphlets, &c., $643,160 
o9, making an increase over the preceding year of 
$81,018 10, and an increase over the annual aver- 
age of the nine preceding years of $114,181 61. 
This statement includes the sum of $35,609 25 
paid by the British Government for the transporta- 
tion of her closed mails from Boston to Canada, 
part of which property belongs to the revenues 
of preceding years, but was not paid until within 
the last year. : 

The returns for the quarter ending the 30th 
tember last have not been received and adjusted in 
the Auditor’s office, so as to enable me to make a 
precise statement of its revenues. A comparison 
of the returns from a number of the larger offices 
with those from the same offices for the corre- 


and will reduce the whole cost of transportation, 
when the other section is let to contract under it, 
but little less than a million of dollars per annum 
from the former prices. 

It is not doubted that these results would have 
been still more favorable if the modifications of 
the act of 1845, heretofore suggested by this de- 
partment, had been adopted. 


between the principal cities, and seriously affect 
the revenues of the department, from the want of 
adequate powers for their suppression. 


i 
Second. The privilege of sending sealed letters | 


‘¢in relation to the cargo” free over mail routes, 
is the source of innumerable frauds upon its rey- 
enues. 


tractor, as had been the case before its passage, | 


on railroads and in steamboats, to the lowest 
amount for which the service can be performed; | 


the mail service to the new and anes 
sections of our country, or would justify a stil 
further reduction of the rates of postage. In the 
opinion of the undersigned, with such modifica- 
tions of the act of 1845 as have been suggested, a 
uniform less rate might in a few years be made to 
_ cover the expenses of the department; but, by its 
adoption, the department would be compelled to 
rely upon the treasury for some years, At this 
time, during the existence of a foreign war, impo- 
sing such heavy burdens upon the treasury, it 
might not be wise or prudent to increase them, or 
to do anything which would tend to impair the 
public credit; and, on this account alone, recom- 
mendation for such a reduction is not made. 
Postage is a tax not only on the business of the 


‘| country, but upon the intelligence, knowledge, and 


the exercise of the friendly and social feelings; 
and, in the opinion of the undersigned, should be 
| reduced to the lowest point which would enable 
| the department to sustain itself.. That principie 


| has been uniformly acted on in the United States 
First. Private expresses still continue to be run | 


as the true standard for the regulation of postage; 
and the cheaper it can be made, consistently with 
that rule, the better. i ae 7 
As our country expands, and its circle of busi- 
ness and correspondence enlarges, as civilization 
rogresses, it becomes more important to maintain 
in atom the different sections, of our country & 
speedy, safe, and cheap intercourse. By so doing, 
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energy is infused into the trade of the country; the |, 


basiness of the people enlarged and made more ac- | 
tive, and an irresistible impulse given to industry | 
of every kind; by it, wealth is created and diffused | 
in numberless ways throughout the community, | 
and the most noble and generous feelings of our | 
nature, between distant friends, are cherished and | 
preserved, and the Union itself more closely bound 
together. . 

After presenting the condition of the finances, I | 
thought it would not be unacceptable to submit 
statements of the operations of those branches of | 
the department having control of them, as well as | 
their organization, and requested the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, John Marron, Esq., and 
the Auditor for the Department, P. G. Washing- 
ton, Esq., to report to me the detailed operations 
of their offices for the last two years—the latter be- 
ing charged, by provision of law, with the adjust- 
ment of the accounts, as well as with the collection 
of debts; and the former, by regulation, with keep- 
ing summary cash accounts in adyance of the offi- 
cial settlements, so as to be prepared for the roe 
issue of drafts and warrants in payment of the bal- 
ances certified by the Auditor to be due from the 
department. These reports, marked E and F, ex- 
hibit the duties assigned to each, the great amount 
of labor performed by them, and the zeal, punctu- 
ality, and fidelity with which their duties are dis- 
charged, as well as those of other officers connect- 
ed with the collection and disbursement of the rev- 
enues. Itis with pleasure I state, that of the 15,146 
yostmasters in the Unrfited States, whose accounts 
See to be rendered and settled quarterly, there 
were only 154 delinquent in making their returns 
at the closeof the last year, and most of these cases 
arose from an inability to supply some of thé of- | 


representatives of deceased postmasters, or their 


_ly-extended country, in small sums from almost 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 
amount. The balance is believed to be good; as, 
in most eases, indulgence has been given to the 


sureties; whilst the whole amount has been dis- 
bursed without the loss of a dollar, or is now in 
the treasury ready for use—thus showing that the 
large revenues of the department, collected by over 
fifteen thousand postmasters throughout our wide- 


| every citizen in the community, under the imme- 


diate supervision of those energetic, faithful, and 
indefatigable officers and their subordinates, are at 
once made applicable to the expenditures of the 
department, and that, in practice, there is no dif- 
ference between the accruing revenues of the 
department and its available funds. 

The other Assistant Postmasters General, Messrs. 


Hobbie and Brown, and other officers connected 


_ with the department, have not been less vigilant, 


| assigned them. 


| punctual discharge of their duties, have been strict- 


| cluding 


active, and energetic in the discharge of the duties 


The regulations adopted by you, early in the 
year 1845, providing for the due attendance of the 
offivers in the several departments, and for the 


ly complied with in this, and have infused great 
vigor into the regular business of the bureaus, in- 
that of the Auditor. 

It may not be amiss here to state, that, in the | 


| regulation of the salaries of the bureau officers in | 


‘| require as much talent and labor as any other, 


the city, the three Assistant Postmasters General, | 
whose duties are as-important to the country and 


_have been left much less than other officers per- 


fices with mails for the transportation of which || 
contracts could not be obtained on the new routes, || 


In other cases, postmasters had just entered upon | 
the duties of their offices; whilst some of the of- 
fices were vacant from inability to procure persons 
to discharge the duties. 

The returns of dead letters are believed to ex- 
ceed 450,000 each quarter. 

In the year ending the 30th of June, 1846, there 
were sent out from the department 2,340 dead let- 
ters, containing $17,822. Of this number, 2,021 
were received by the owners, containing $16,169; 
and 319 were returned to the department, contain- 
ing $1,653 49, of which $254 was worthless. 

In the year ending the 30th of June, 1847, there 
were sent out 2,782 dead letters, containing $21,- 
055. Of these, 2,365 were delivered to the owners, 
containing $19,474; and 417 returned, containing 
$1,580 93. Of this sum, $147 was worthless. 
During the two years, $1,91] 54 were added from 
this source to the funds of the department. Since | 


| extending from New York, by Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Charleston, to Atalanta, in Georgia, 


the reorganization of the department in 1836, there || 
has been added to its funds, from the dead-letter || 


oflice, the sum of $10,329 23. 

The exhibit E likewise shows the number of | 
letters containing other articles of value, and the | 
disposition made of them. 

The mass of dead letters coming into the office, 


for the transportation of which the department || 


receives ng pay, is taken, except those containing 
articles of vajue, and, under the supervision of one | 
of the clerks of the department, burnt. 
immense number of letters could be returned to 


If this || 


the writers, it is not doubted that a large portion || 


of them would be taken out, and the postage paid. 
This would have been ordered; but the number of 
clerks now authorized by law would be unable to 
perform such additional duties. 


A large number of these dead letters is from || 


foreign countries, addressed to emigrant citizens 
resident in the United States, in a foreign language, 
and, from misdirection, or the misunderstanding of 
the direction by the postmasters, never reach their 
destination. If these letters were advertised, under 
the direction of the Postmaster General, after they 
come into the dead-letter office, it is believed that 
many of them would finally reach the persons ad- 
dressed; and the postage upon them ¥ ould proba- 
bly equal any expenditure that would be required 
to meet that object. 

The table of the Auditor exhibits the important 
fact that the revenues for the two years preceding | 
the Ist of July, 1847, amounting to about $7,300,- | 


/ amount prescribed in that act. The phraseology 


| last year there was paid for transportation $2,476,- | 


| class is much more than that paid for the inferior 


forming similar services; and justice requires that 
they should be placed upon a footing of equal. | 
ity. 

"rhe expenditures of the department for the year 
ending the 30th of June last, amounted to 33;979,- 
570 63, which is less than those of the preceding 
year by the sum of $96,466, and less than the an- 
nual average expenditure of tlie nine years preced- | 
ing the Ist of July, 1845, by the sum of $520,022. | 
The principal item of expenditure is the sum paid | 
the contractors for transporting the mails. In the | 


455 68. 
The compensation paid to railroads of the first 


i} 


grades of service, in proportion to the length of | 


_ routes or the amount of service performed, which || 


_induced me in a former report to recommend a 


| of service. i| 


western mail is taken; and they are paid the max- 
imum sums allowed by law—for single daily | 


| been from the passage of the act of 1838, to obtain, 


reduction of the maximum allowed for that class || 


The principal routes of the first class are those | 


and to Montgomery, in Alabama, over which the | 
great southern mail is transported; and from Bal- 
tumore to Cumberland, over which the principal 


service, at the rate of $237 50 per mile; and for | 
more than one daily trp, at the rate of $300 per | 
mile. It has been found useless to attempt to con- 
tract with railroads for a Jess amount than the 
maximum allowed by law. They are generally || 
without competition for the mail service; and the | 
| 





contention with the department seems to have || 


under one pretence or another, more than the 


/of that act, and of the subsequent acts, is of a || 


character to admit of controversy as to the mean- 


| ing of Congress; and it has been the fruitful source | 


of annoyance to the department, and, occasionally, 


| of much public inconventence. 


The 2d section of the act of the 7th July, 1838, 
made ail railroads post routes, and directed the 
Postmaster General to have the mails transported 
over them, *‘ provided he can have it done upon 


reasonable terms, and not paying therefor, in any 


| instance, more than 25 per cent. over and above 


what similar transportation would cost in post 


_ coaches.’? What Congress meant by “ similar trans- 


ion”’ became an important as well as difficult 
question. ‘lhe Postmaster General finally decided 
it by taking an average of the cost, per mile, of the 
coach-service between Baltimore and Cincinnati— 
the most important and rapid, as well as the most 


000, has been collected, except $21,948 34; being || expensive, in the United States at the time. That 
less than one-third of one per cent. on the whole \\ was found to cost $190 per mile, to which 25 per , 
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cent. was added, making the sum of $237, 50 per 
_mile as the maximum for railroad service. 
| decision gave great dissatisfaction to the company 


This 


whose road lies between this city and Richmond; 
nor was it satisfactory to some other companies 
who performed more than one trip daily; and the 
Postmaster General reported the facts in his annual 
report of the 3d December, 1838, and invited Con- 


| gress ** to correct the construction given the law of 


the last session, if too liberal or too strict; or to 


| resort to such further enactments as the public in- 
| terests may seem to require.”’ 


On the 22d of January, 1839, Congress again 


took up the subject, and another act passed, pro- 
hibiting the Postmaster General from allowing 
/ more than $300 per mile per annum ‘‘for the con- 


veyance of one or more daily “mails” upon any rail- 
road, *‘ provided that nothing in this act shall be 


| 8o construed as in — way to remove or impair 
_ the limitations upon the 

_ General imposed by that section,’’ (the 2d section 
| of the act of 1838.) If the words ‘‘one or more daily 
mails”? be construed to authorize the payment of 


power of the Postmaster 


$300 per mile for a single daily trip, it is in direct 


| conflict with the proviso in the same section, which 


expressly saves the restrictions in the act of 1838. 


_ The restriction was to $237 50 in’the act, as con- 
| strued in the department and communicated to Con- 


gress; and hence it was settled in the department 
at the time, that $237 50 was the limitation for sin- 
gle daily service, and $300 per mile the limitation 


_ for more than one trip daily; and this construction 
_ has been uniform since, in the department. 


The 19th section of the act of 3d of March, 1845, 


| made it the duty of the Postmaster General “to ar- 


range and divide’’ the railroad routes, including 
those on which theservice was performed partly by 
railroads and party by steamboats, into three class- 
es, and authorized him ‘to contract for conveying 


| the mails with any such railroad company,” either 
| with or without advertisement, “‘nrovided that, for 


the conveyance of the mail on any railroad of the 
first class, he shall pay no higher rate of compensa- 
tion than is now allowed by law,” and fixed the 
maximum for the second class of railroads at $100 
per mile, and for the third class at $50—an inequality 


| in their compensation that cannot be easily or satis- 
| factorily explained. After the passage of this act, 
|| the subject was 


again taken up in the department, 
und considered with great care. The act of 1845, 
limiting the power to pay on the first-class routes 


_ to the amount ‘‘now allowed by law,” was regard- 


ed as adopting the maximum settled and prescrib- 
ed in the department from the time of the passage 
of the acts of 1838 and 1839 for that class of ser- 


| vice, with as much certainty as if the precise sums 
| had been set down in the law in so many words 
or figures. The act did not specify the maximum 


for steamboat service when connected with a rail- 
road, though necessarily implied in the language 


| used; and the power to contract for the service of 


either, without advertisement, was given. As 
steamboat service had always been treated in the 
department, and justly so, as an inferior grade of 
service to that of railroad, being much less expen- 
sive and less expeditious, and superior to that of 
coaches; and as the law had settled the maximum 
of railroad service at twenty-five per cent. above 
coach service, an intermediate point between the 
two was believed to be fair, just, and liberal for 
that class of service; and twelve and a half per 
cent. less than the allowance to railroads was adopt- 
ed as the maximum for that kind of service when 
connected with railroads. 

The classification as well as the prices have given 
rise to occasional complaints among the companies 
owning railroads and steamboats, though the ser- 
vice has been generally well and satisfactorily per- 
formed, and paid for at the prices above stated. 

Some of the companies performing single daily 
service insist that the maximum of $300 per mile 
for ** one or more’? daily trips, authorizes the pay- 
ment of more than $237 50 per mile, and demand 
a largersum. Others contend that the perform- 
ance of the service in the night will justify the 
payment of 25 per cent. upon the maximum. 
Others insist that there is no limit upon the price 
for steamboat.service when connected with a rail- 
road; and claim enough on the steamboat part of 


the route to make what they allege to be an “ ade- 
quate compensation”’ for the service on the rail- 
roads. In other cases, railroads connecting and 
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rforming portions of the trip over the same 
road, but in different cars, claim double pay over 
part of the same road. In other cases, roads run- 
ning parallel with each other, serving the same 
offices, and under the contro] of the same direct- 
ors, claim the maximum for service on each 
road. 

The department was not insensible to the many | 
advantages which the Government and the com- 
munity derive from the establishment of railroads 
by the enterprise of the citizens and the States, 
and the benefits to be derived from them in a pe- 
riod of war, in the transportation of troops and 
munitions of war from one part of the country to 
another, as well as the increased expedition given 
the mails; and sought to enforce the law in its 
true spirit and meaning, and with that liberality 
which should characterize the transactions of the 
Government with its citizens. It settled the max- 
imum for the different classes of service as above 
stated, and at once offered it to the companies, It 
was difficult, if not impossible, to discrimimate in 
the pay between the different roads of the same 
class, by the speed with which the mails were 
taken, by the goodness or badness, directness or 
circuity of the roads, or by the ice that would im- 
pede the progress of the mails on some routes | 
more than others; or by the dangers incident to 
their transportation in the open sea, in the sounds 
or lakes. It was believed that fairness and equali- 
ty of compensation among those of the same class | 
performing similar service, would be more nearly 
attained by such a course, than by attempting to 
discriminate for any such causes. The maximum 
rates thus settled by the department are believed | 
to be liberal, and greatly beyond the prices paid 
for transportation of any other kind in the coun- 
try; nor has a contract been made since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1845 for a greater sum. There 
is but one case known to the department, since 
the passage of the act of 1838, in which a greater 
sum than $237 50 per mile for single daily service 
has been paid; that was to the company owning 
the road between this city and Richmond. 

The Fredericksburg and Richmond company re- || 
fused to contract for the service, under the decisior 
of the Postmaster General in 1838, although the | 
cost of the service by steamboat and coaches prior | 
to the making of that road was only $5,445; and | 
in consequence of their refusal at the maximum | 
price, arrangements were undertaken for transport- 
ing the great southern mail from Baltimore down 
the bay. This controversy probably led to the | 
passage of the act of the 22d January, 1839, in | 
which the decision of the Postmaster General was || 
confirmed. The company yielded, and took the 
great southern mail over their road at $237 50 per || 
mile, and were paid that sum from the Ist of Jan- | 
uary, 1839, until the 30th of June, 1843, when the 
service was to be re-let. At these lettings increased | 
compensation was again demanded by the same 
company, of my immediate predecessor, amount- | 

{ 
| 


| 
! 
| 





ing in the aggregate to near $300 per mile. They 
were offered $237 50; the mail was refused without | 
more pay. ‘The controversy was, however, settled 
by a reference to the late President Tyler, who de- 
cided to allow them $19,500 for the railroad ser- |) 
vice, or at the rate of $260 per mile; and the service 
was thus continued until the Ist of July last, when 
the contracts were again to be let. They were of- |! 
fered the maximum price, $237 50 per mile for 

railroad service, and twelve and one-half per cent. 

less for the steamboat service, which amounted to 

$17,971 Tor the railroad and $11,291 for the steam- | 








boat service—making. $29,262; less by $2,990 than 
eaerre received under the award of President || 
yler. “ 
This company at first demanded for the service 
$36,500, which exceeded their old pay $4,248, but 
finally yielded so far as to accept the pay allowed 
by the award of Mr. Tyler. I could make no such 
contract, because the demand exceeded the price 
which I was authorized to pay by the settled adju- 
dication of each of m prodbceaasen since the pas- 
sage of the act of 1838, as well as by myself, and 
recognised by oe in the acts of 1839 and 
1845. Nor would I have done so, if the law had 
permitted me to pay higher; because, in my judg- 
ment, the sum demanded was greatly beyond a just 
and fair compensation for the service; and becayse 
every other first-class road performing single daily 
service, which had been let to contract since the | 
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tice for an additional compensation. 
that the services of the road would be more ac- 
ceptable to the public than any other, after ex- | 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


act of 1846, had accepted the rate offered this com- 
| pany, and were performing the service for it; 


and I could see no reason why this company 
should be i more than others—especially those 


| which perform the service over their roads both 
/ ways in the night, whilst this company performed 


the service most of the year in the daytime. 
Before the establishment of this railroad, the 
mail to Richmond in steamboats and coaches cost 


$5,445 per annum, and the price paid since 1843 | 


for steamboat and railroad service has increased to 
$32,250 per annum, whilst transportation of every- 
thing else than the mail has been greatly reduced. 

The company declined the service, and arrange- 
ments were in progress for a contract to take the 
great southern mail from Baltimore down the bay 
in June last. The president of the company (Mr. 
Edwin Robinson) professed a willingness to con- 
tinue the service, and to trust to my sense of jus- 


plaining to him fully my settled opinions of the 
law, and my duty under it, I agreed at once to 


|| permit the service to be continued, and aban- | 
doned the arrangements by the bay route, which | 
could at that season of the year have been advan- | 
| tageously made. 


The service has been continued 
under this arrangement since the Ist of July last. 


/On the 26th day of October, a formal notice was 
given the department that the company would de- | 
cline taking the mails after. the 10th December, | 
' without additional pay, Would it be, unreason- 
_ able to suppose that the president of the company, 


in his communication, intended to induce the de- 
partinent to continue the mails on the road with- 
out a written contract, as had been the case since 


| 1843, until the opening of winter and the meeting 


of Congress, under the expectation that no ar- 
rangement could be made for the service in the 


winter, or, if made, that bad roads, ice, &c., | 


would render the service irregular, and create 
more dissatisfaction in the public mind, and the 


| department, or Congress, or both, might be in- 


duced the more readily to yield to the exactions 
of his company? ‘The compensation offered that 
company is at the same rate for which the service 
is performed from Richmond to Petersburg, to 
Weldon, and to Wilmington; from Charleston to 
Augusta and to Atalanta, taking the same great 
southern mail, and some of the roads performing 
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contractors in other sections of the country, to 
obtain, under one pretence or another, higher 
prices than the maximum rates settled in the de- 
partment, have produced much inconvenience to 
| the public, and, if practicable, should be avoided 
in future. This can only be accomplished by 
| such a modification of the law as will give a more 
| precise and certain basis for the adjustment of 
, their compensation, 
It affords me great pleasure to say, that a very 
| large proportion of the companies owning rail- 
|| roads and steamboats have accepted the terms of 
| the department, and perform the public service 
| with great energy and regularity, and to the satis- 
| faction of the public, as well as of the department. , 
The service to Oregon, from Charleston and 
{| Panama, as directed by the 6th section of the act of 
|| the 3d March, 1847, has not been put in operation, 
| The usual advertisements for the service were 
made, and no bid was received for the whole ser- 
vice, bis the limitations of the law, that could 
be accepted. A bid for a portion of the service 
from Charleston to Havana was made Mr. M.C. 
Mordecai, of Charleston, which was accepted by 
the department upon condition that it should be 
approved by Congress, and an appropriation made 
for the payment. This was done upon the sup- 
—- that Congress might still desire the estab- 
| lishment of this important line to Oregon, even if 
more money had to be paid than the sum limited 
in thelaw. The whole service will probably cost 
more than double the amount appropriated. The 
| contractor is of undoubted ability, and will put 
|| the line in operation, should it be the pleasure of 
| Congress to sanction the contract. An estimate 
for the necessary sum for his payment will be 
|| submitted. 

Much anxiety has been manifested in some 
| parts of Florida for this line to touch at St. Aa- 
' gustine and other points on the peninsula; but as 
no bids were received for such service, although 
‘| invited, it could not be done. 
|| At the earnest solicitation of the citizens of Flor- 
| ida, I have invited proposals, under the &th sec- 
|| tion of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, *'to provide 
|| for the transportation of the mail between the United 
States and foreign countries,’’ for a line of steam- 
| ers touching at the principal — on both sides of 
| the peninsula, in a smaller class of steamers than 
|| those contemplated by the 6th section of the act of 
| the 3d March, 1847. As itis not probable that 


the service both ways. in the night, and one of || any revenues will be regeived from the offices to 
them with more speed than is given over this || justify such an expenditure, | thought proper to 
route, where the service is in the daytime for a, invite the proposals at a time when Congresg 
great proportion of the year. |, would be in session, that it might be decided by 

The compensation offered for steamboat service || that body whether other considerations than those 
from this to Aquia creek is ata much higher rate || connected with the Post Office Department would 





than is paid fpon any steamboat route in the Uni- | 
_ ted States, except the sea route between Charles- 
ton and Wilmington, which is paid at the same | 


rate offered this company. From Louisville to 
Cincinnati, about 140 miles, the service is rendered 


daily in steamboats at $3,800; from New York to | 


Troy, about 150 miles, daily in steamboats during 
the season of navigation, (about nine months,) for 


the sum of $13,750; from New York to Stoning- || 


ton, about 125 miles, the mail is taken daily in 
steamboats for the sum of $9,000; and so on other 
routes: whilst, on this route of 545 miles long, 
they demand $12,752, and on the railroad $19,50v. 
Arrangements have been. since completed for the 


transportation of the great southern mail from Bal- 
timore down the bay; and, though the service | 
may not be so good as that over the railroad, yet 
there will be no serious inconvenience experienced, 


except in Virginia, near this route, where it will 


be impossible to give the same ae tit to the 


mails by any other conveyance. 
inconvenience as far as practicable, I then offered 


the company one hundred dollars per mile for || 
taking the local mails to Richmond—which is the || 


highest price authorized by the act of 1845 to be 


paid to railroads for second-class service. For | 
taking the local mails, no higher classification of | 
that or any other route could be made. ‘This offer | 
was likewise refused, and the local mails will be || the 
heéafter by stages from this to Richmond; || with the privilege of calling on alternate tripis al 
and this service, and the transportation of the 
great mail down the bay, will continue until the 
ist of July, 1851, unless Congress shall otherwise 


sent 


order. 


This, and similar efforts on the part of a few | 


0 obviate this | 


induce it to make the necessary appropriations for 
the service. Such a class of steamers as could 
readily enter the different ports on the Gulf of 
| Mexico, in the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, would be of great importance to the citizens 
| residing on the coast, who are almost entirely des- 
|| titute of mail facilities, and would increase rapidly 
|| the sale and séttlement of the public lands, and 
|| might be made of still more importance in the pro- 
tection of the general revenues. 

It has been suggested that this service may be 
| performed without much additional expense to the 
country, by the employment of the steamers now 
under the control of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and belonging to: the Government, when- 
ever they can be diverted from their present service. 
|| During the past year, the vessels in the employ- 
|| ment of the War Department have transported the 
|| mails between New Orleans and Tampico, and 
|| Vera Cruz, for the army; and no reason is _per- 
' ceived why a similar service may not be rendered, 
|| after the close of the war, to the different ports on 
the coasts of the Gulf. 

The conveyance of the United States mail to 
| and from Europe was authorized by the act of 
Congress of the 3d of March, 1845. Under its 
requirements, a steamship line from New York to 
Bremen, in Germany, was. organized, touching at 
port of Cowes or Southampton, in England 


' 
| 
| 


i| 
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| 
| 


| 





Havre, in France. The plan was submitted to 
Congress in my annual report of December, 1845; 
was approved, and an appropriation made for it. 
|| That service has partially been pat in operation. 
The first ship, the Washington, entered upon the 
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service the Ist of June, and returned in July. | 
She has performed a second trip, commencing in 
September, and is now abroad on her third voyage. | 
Her construction was barely completed, before 
she proceeded with the mails to Europe. The | 
performance of this vessel on her first voyage was | 
necessarily of an experimental character, Defects 
in some of the details of her construction and ma- 
chinery manifested themselves; owing to which, | 
her speed did not equal b none expectation; but 
subsequentalterations produced a decided improve- 
ment, and her last voyage, as compared with those 
of the English and French steamers, furnishes 
gratifying evidence in her favor, both for speed 
and safety. She was constructed under the faith- | 
ful and active supervision of Lieutenant Thomas 
Brownell, of the United States navy, whose atten- 
tion és continued to the building of the other ships 
of this line, now in a course of construction. 

On commencing this service, it became apparent 
that more knowledge than was posse ed in-the 
department concerning the mail servi® in other 
countries, with which this line was to be connect- 


ted States for optional payment of postege, and for 
the establishment of rates uniform between the two 
countries, but that they could not be effected at the 
present time. The order of the British Government 
imposes double postage on our mails to France, 
which have to be landed at Cowes, or Southampton, 
as well as upon those to England, and whilst that 


| order is in operation, it is impossible to place them 


on a reciprocal footing with those conveyed direct 
to Havre by the French steamers. This exhibits, 
in a still stronger light, the injustice of the British 
regulation of the 9th of June last. There are no 
regulations of the French post office subjecting the 
mails from the United States to any special burdens 
or delays. 

His mission to Germany was successful. He 
met, at Bremen and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, rep- 
resentatives of several of the post establishments, 
and, through the agency of the post office at Bre- 
men, corresponded with others; all of which result- 


_ ed in certain regulations which he has brought with 


ed, should be obtained; and that it should be as- |! 


certained whether special arrangements with those 
countries would become necessary; and if so, to 
have them made without delay. For this pur- 
pose, | sent out, as the special agent of the depart- 
ment, the First Assistant Postmaster General, S. 
R. Hobbie, Esq., who went in the Washington, 
and. remained in Europe during the interval be- 
tween her two voyages. 

On his arrival at Southampton on the 15th of 
June, Mr. Hobbie met a hostile movement of the 
English Government against the line of American 
mail steamers, in a post-office order issued the 9th 
of June, by @irection of the Lords of the Treasu- 
ry. This order subjected all letters and newspa- 
pers conveyed by the Washington to England to 
the same charge of postage as if they had been con- | 
veyed in the British steamers, at their own ex- 
yense, The mails made up in this country for | 
Reon, and left at Southampton to be forwarded 
to Havre, were subjected to the same charge, and 
all were required to be sent to the London post 
office. It being his duty to proceed directly to | 
Germany, Mr. Hobbie made a full communica- | 
tion to our Minister at London, and placed the 
matter under his immediate charge. Shortly af- 
terwards, he repaired from Bremen to London, 


* and united with Mr. Bancroft in efforts to effect | 


a withdrawal of the order of the 9th of June, and 
the adoption of a ee arrangement 
between the two countries. he British Govern- 


continent and resumed the prosecution of his mail 
arrangements there. 

In the mean time, notice having been given to 
this department of the course adopted by the 
British post office, the undersigned immediately 
zave notice to the Postmaster General of Great 
sritain for the abrogation of all agreements exist- | 
ing between the two offices, which, at the expi- | 
ration of three months, annulled the agreement 
entered into in 1844 for the transmission of the Brit- 
ish closed mails through the United States to Can- 
ada; as well as the arrangements heretofore made 
for the collection and payment of the postages of | 
the United States in Canada. This was followed 
by an offer of terms for a postal arrangement be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, inform- 
ally submitted to our Minister by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Hobbie having again 
joined Mr. Bancroft in London, the application for 
a recision of the order of the 9th of June, during 
the pendency of the negotiations, was resumed, 
but without success. On the 22d of October, a 
solemn protest, in behalf of the United States, was 
made by the Anierican Minister in London, ad- 
dressed to Viscount Palmerston, against the un- 
just and illiberal act of the British Government; a 
copy of which accompanies this report, marked D. 
The terms for a postal arrangement, submitted by 
the Chancellor, were deemed objectionable, and a 
counter-proposition was made in behalf of this de- 
partment. Interviews and discussions followed; 
at length, the British Postmaster General restated 
the terms of his preposition, with some modifica- | 


tions, but still retaining some of the most objec- 
tionable features. 
In France, Major Hobbie found a willing disposi- 


him, and submitted for my approval. These, to- 
gether with his investigations into the operations 
of the post-office systems abroad, with the view of 
ascertaining what improvements may be introduced 
into our own, will constitute hereatter the subject 


| Of a special report. 


The obnoxious order of the British post office of 


_ the 9th of June last, discriminating against the 


American steamers, is not the only advantage which 
the British Government has over that of the United 
States, as the laws of the two countries now stand. 
It is understood that, by the laws of Great Britain, 


| letters sent from the United States, in transient ves- 
_ sels to Great Britain, have a postage of eightpence, 


or about 16 cents, to pay for delivery—termed the 
pea whilst letters sent from England to 
the 

delivered at the office in which they are deposited, 
and but two cents when forwarded in the United 
States mails, in addition to the regular postage of 
the United States. Letters mailed in the United 
States for France, and sent through England, are 
charged, in addition to the sea-postage, tenpence, 
equal to twenty cents, for transportation from South- 
ampton to Havre; whilst upon letters from Great 
Britain to Canada, passing trom Boston to St. Johns, 
a much greater distance, the United States only 
charge five cents—one quarter of the amount charg- 
ed on American letters passing through England. 
In England the inland postage is much lower than in 
the United States, whilst the ship and transit post- 
age on foreign letters is much greater. The sea 
postage between the two countries is about the 


ment persisting in their order, he returned to the | same (24 cents)—a rate, in the opinion of the un- 


dersigned, much too high for the interest and con- 


venience of both countries. 


In England, it is understood that the foreign 
postages are by law under the control of the Lords 
of the ‘Treasury, and may be changed as circum- 


| Stances render necessary. A similar power should 


be given to the Postmaster General, or some other 
authority in the United States, so as to secure, if 
practicable, fairand just mail arrangements between 
this and foreign countries. 

In the opinion of the undersigned, the sea post- 


_age should be reduced, and the ship postage (as it 


| 


tion expressed to adjust arrangements with the Uni- || 


is called in both countries) be made the same.~ Let- 
ters delivered in the offices of either should be 
treated in all respects, and transported in their 
mails, upon the same terms that they are taken for 
their own citizens or subjects. Some such arrange- 
ment would be mutually beneficial to both, and 


| should be insisted upon by the United States, and 


can only be secured by further legislation giving 
authority to regulate the foreign postages by agree- 
ment between them. 

Whilst I cannot doubt that further time and con- 
sideration will bring about an amicable adjustment 
of this unnecessary interference in the intercourse 
between the two countries, it becomes my, duty to 
report these facts to you, and urge that the early 
attention. of Congress be invited to this subject. 
Whilst this state of things continues, the British 
Government, by their order of June last, appropri- 
ates the American steamship Washington to their 
own use, so far as postage is to be derived from it, 
as fully as if it were her own, established and 
maintained at her own expense; and this for the 
avowed purpose of protecting the British mail 
steamers against those of the United States. 

This interruption in the intereourse between the 


nited States are charged only six cents when | 
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countries has led to the establishment of an ex. 
press line in Montreal for the avowed purpose of 
transmitting letters to the British steamers through 
the United States, out of the mails. Proper in- 
structions have been given for the arrest and pro- 
secution of all persons connected with or using this 
line in every State through which it passes. 

The penalties imposed by the act of the 3) 
March, 1845, have been before stated to be insuf- 
ficient for the suppression of private expresses, ani 
it becomes more important to increase them against 
that class which may engage in the transmission 
of letters from foreign countries through the Uni- 
ted States, as well as to impose other and more 
severe penalties upon vessels bringing letters into 
the United States and deliveringthem to others than 
those in the service of the Post Office Department. 

The agent of the department conducted the 
business intrusted to him with zeal, energy, and 
ability, and to the satisfaction of the department, 
and it is regretted that the laws do not permit any 








addition to be made to his regular compensation 
for the extraordinary services performed by him 
in this important business abroad, and from which 
so much good is likely to ensue; and the under- 
signed recommends that provision be made by 
Congress for the payment of an adequate compen- 
sation to him for such services. 

The mail routes created in Oregon by the Ist 
section of the act of the 3d of March, 1847, to 
establish certain post routes, were advertised, as 
the law requires, but no bids for the service were 
given that could with propriety be accepted. Of- 
fices were established at Astoria and Oregon city, 
/and postmasters appointed. <A special agent of 

the department, General Cornelius Gilliam, was 
appointed to superintend the services, and instruc- 
_ tions were given him, a copy of which accompanies 
’ this report, marked G. There have been no returns 
| received from the postmasters or special agent. 
| In pursuance of two joint resolutions of the 3d 
| of March, 1847—one for the benefit of Wm. B. 
| Stokes, surviving partner of John N. C. Stockton 
| & Co.; the other for the relief of M. A. Price and 
| E. 


A. White—I have carefully examined and de- 
cided the cases. Copies of the opinions given in 
| them accompany this report, marked H and I. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. JOHNSON, Postmaster General. 


To the Presipenr. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITOR OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Avpiron’s Orrice, P. O. D., 
November 30, 1847. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Str: In addition to the usual statement of the 
| receipts and expenditures of the department for 
the year ended 30th June last, you desire me to 
report to you the course and amount of the busi- 
ness of this office for the two fiscal years last past 
and ensuing the reduction of postages by law. In 
complying with your request, as | now proceed to 
do, I have the honor to state that, in its primary 
branch, the quarterly returns of all the postmas- 
ters have been duly and promptly adjusted for 
each quarter successively, the errors found in them 
corrected, notice of such errots given to the post- 
masters, and, whenever they have taken excep- 
tion to such corrections, their objections have been 
fully considered and properly answered; and in 
the second branch, these returns have been duly 
registered, so as to show the balances tombe posted 
into the ledgers to the debit of the individuals, and 
the revenue received and the expenditures incurred 
by them, wee to the proper heads of both 
in their several and respective accounts, and for 
the issue of the quarterly counter-warrant to bring 
the amount of the expenditures into the treasury, 
as the legal recognition of the said amount paid 
out. 
{In the pay branch, which includes as well the 
pa ment of contractors as the collection of the 
ances in over eleven thousand post offices, the 
work has proceeded with equal vigor, to avail the 
department, on the one hand, from quarter to 
quarter, of the full amount of revenue in- those 
offices, and, on the other, to pay the contractors 
| as speedily as possible—not only asa return justly 


due to their meritorious exertions, but as event- 
ually beneficial to the department itself. Settle- 
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ments and reports of the balances due, after de- || 
ducting such collections, have, in every quarter, | 


body of the contractors, in the early part of the | 
month reserved in the contracts for payment, and || 
the drafts or warrants issued in payment trans- || 
mitted to them; and whenever, at this period, a | 
settiement has been found impracticable, for the | 
want of the proper returns, notice has been given |) 
to the contractor, without waiting for him to write, || 
in order that he might remove the difficulty, of || 
whatever nature it might be. The correspondence | 
in other respects, in this and other branches of || 
business, has been, on the part of the office, at || 
once prompt, full, and to the points involved. || 

In the bookkeepers’ division, the numerous en- | 
tries growing out of these heavy branches of busi- | 
ness, and the numerous and diversified entries | 
crowing out of the collecting and miscellaneous | 
branches, have, in like manner, been carried into || 
the ledgers in due time, so as to afford the earliest || 
practicable results of the operations of the depart- || 
ment, from quarter to quarter, in respect, as well || 
to its various descriptions of revenue and expendi- | 
ture, as to the balances due from or to individuals, 1 
whether contractors, postmasters, or others. 

The amount of work done may partly be in- | 
ferred from some of its leading items, exhibited || 
in the following table: 


within the two years, been made for the great | 
| 
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| 
Great activity has been given to the collecting 
branch, as the practical sanction to enforce the 
faithful rendition of the accruing revenues, in what- 
ever form the postmasters may have been required 

| 
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to pay them over, or the balances remaining in their 
hands, when they have gone out of office. When- 
ever it has appeared that any postmaster has failed 
to pay over to the contractor authorized to collect, 
to deposite according to his instructions, or to pay 
a draft drawn on him, his account has been imme- 
diately stated from the books, the balance due as- || 
certained, and a draft issued for the amount. There | 
have been few instances in which the remonstran- 
ces addressed to him and to his securities, on these 
occasions, have failed of the desired effect. In like 
manner, when a postmaster has gone out of office, 
no time has been left for the sense of responsibilit 
to abate, or for temptation to misapply the public 
money, to intervene. Without waiting until the 
entries which may appertain to his account can 
find their appropriate place in the ledgers, an esti- 
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|| getic steps adopted to collect it. 


|| 564 80. 


| and despatch, 


|| mate is at once made of the amount due, and ener- 


The great success 
which has attended this method of collection, and 
the advantages which accrue to the department, in 
the immediate command of the sums involved, far 
outweigh the additional labor it has occasioned. 
Between the Ist July, 1845, and the 30th June, 
1847, seven thousand and forty-four postmasters 
went out of office by death, resignation, and re- 
moval, having running accounts of debit and credit 
to be stated, adjusted, and closed; of this number, 


| two thousand seven hundred and thirty-five have 


been closed. The amount due upon the debit ac- 
counts was $153,215 05, of which there has been 
collected $131,266 71, leaving $21,948 34, in the 
course of collection; no patt of which, itis believed, 
will be lost. 

The number of accounts open on the books, 
for balances which accrued for and against the 
department, prior to Ist July, 1845, some of many 
years standing, was eleven thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine; of which eight thousand 
three hundred. and eighty-one cases have been 
closed, realizing by collections on the former, the 
sum of $89,471 34. 


The portion of these collections effected by suit, | 


was, in the year ended 30th June, 1846, in ninety- 
nine cases, $25,535 38, whilst the amount for which 
suit was directed, was, in eighty-two cases, $16,- 
The portion collected in the year ended 
30th June, 1847, was, in one hundred and thirty 
cases, $20,361 75, whilst the amount for which 
suit was directed in the same year, was, in one 
hundred and twenty-nine cases, $11,487 48, thus 
diminishing the pending cases in number twenty- 
seven, and in amount $17,844 85. 

I beg you, sir, to compare the sum of $21,984 35, 
not already, but which it is believed will be, col- 
lected out of the transactions of the two last fiscal 
years, with the residue of the revenue of those 
years, about $7,300,000 actually expended, or sub- 


ject to immediate draft, being less than one third | 
of one per cent.; and I think you must become sat- |, 
isfied, that between of mere revenue and available | 


revenue, the practieal distinction has disappeared, 


and that you may substantially count upon the | 
full amount of revenue as fast as it accrues forthe 


service of the department. Considering that this 
large amount of revenue has been derived in 
minute sums from every city, town, and hamlet, 


and from almost every individual in the nation, and | 


that it has passed into the treasury of the depart- 


ment through the hands of more than fifteen thou- | 
sand postmast®rs, it exhibits a degree of fidelity and | 


punctuality on their part scarcely to be surpassed. 
The Se of the work in general, its facility 
1 


fixed periods for the progressive advancement of 


| the successive branches, from quarter to quarter, 


throughout the year, and by establishing recipro- 
cal checks and revisions amongst the clerks, as far 


as practicable, in place of that regular and habitual | 


reéxamination of accounts by the Comptroller’s 
offices, of which every other Auditor’s office enjoys 
the benefit. The order of the President, requiring 
the regular attendance of its officers, and the more 
equable distribution of duties, combined perhaps 
with other causes, have maintained the current 
branches in healthful vigor, and still left a portion 
of the regular force of the office, notwithstandin; 
the increase of the business, for reéxamining an 
adjusting the old accounts, and for other objects not 
morse ven to the current business, of, perhaps, 
equal importance. Of this character is regarded the 
analytical arrangement, nearly completed, of the 
books and papers, which the voluminous character 
of both appeared to render of much moment to the 
correct management of the office. In short, sir, | 
may venture to say that whilst no part of the busi- 
ness of the two years is in arrear, much has been 
accomplished in closing up the old, and improving 
the general condition of the office. 

In closing this report, allow me to commend to 
your favorable regard the Chief, the Principal, and 
other clerks, but for whose varied skill, unflagging 
zeal and persevering labor the office could not have 
accomplished or reported these material results. 

I have the honor to remain, your obedient ser- 


vant, P. G. WASHINGTON, -futitor. 
‘Hop. Cave Jounson, Povtmaster General. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GEN- 
ERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Generat Lanp Orrice, 
November 30, 1847. 

_ Sir: I have the honor respectfully to communi- 
cate the following report of the operations of the 
land system, in reference to the survey, sale, and 
disposal of the public domain, for the year 1846, 


and the first, second, and third quarters of the year 
1847. 


I. Surveys of the Publie Lands. 

In Ohio and Indiana—the former having an area 
of 25,361,593 acres, and the latter of 29,411,431 
acres—the whole of the public lands have been sur- 

_ veyed, and the plats returned to this, and to the 

_ respective district land offices. The same may be 
said of Illinois, containing 35,235,209 acres, ex- 

cept a few detached tracts, which will be completed 

| as fast as circumstances will permit. The same in 
regard to Mississippi, having an area of 30,153,054 
acres, with the exception of some retracing, re- 
' quired to complete the location of private claims, 
and the field notes of the adjacent public lands; and 

|| also of Alabama, the entire surface of which is 
32,499,872 acres, except about 24,000 acres, the 
survey of which has been heretofore prevented by 
the private claims that remain unlocated within its 
limits. 

In Michigan, having an area of 38,426,294 acres, 
the surveys have been executed, and plats return- 
ed, of 27,697,906 acres, and of the residue, 300,000 
acres are now under contract, and in process of be- 

_ ing surveyed. 


|| Of the 43,169,028 acres, comprising the whole 


surface of Missouri, 39,838,171 acres have been 
surveyed, and 650,000 acres are under contract, 
and the surveys progressing. 

In Wisconsin, the area of which is 47,175,292 
acres, 12,455,825 acres have been surveyed, and 
| contracts have been made, and are now in process 
| of execution, for the survey of 1,500,000 acres. 

In lowa, the whole surface of which is 16,913,- 
|| 972 acres, 12,803,35) acres have been surveyed, 

and 1,730,000 acres are under contract, and the 
surveys progressing. 

In Louisiana the surveys have not progressed as 
rapidly as was desirable, owing to the difficulties 
encountered by the present able and efficient Sur- 
veyor aa in that State, in reducing to order 
the mass of confusion caused by the fraudulent 
practices and inefficient course of his predecessor 
in office. This, however, to a great extent, has 
been accomplished. Of the 28,297,602 acres com- 
pores the area of that State, 19,906,897 acres 
rave been surveyed, and 325,000 acres are under 
contract, and the work progressing. 

Of the 33,086,548 acres, comprising the whole 
surface of Arkansas, 31,565,908 acres have been 
surveyed, 1,200,000 acres are under contract and 
in process of survey; leaving only about 320,000 
acres yet to be placed under contract. 

In Florida the surveys have been extending as 
|| rapidly as the nature of the country and the diffi- 
|| culties caused by the location of private claims 
|, would permit. Of the entire surface, embracing 
|| 34,423,055 acres, 13,106,045 acres have been sur- 
| veyed, and there are now under contract, and in 
\ process of survey, 1,650,000 acres. 

The maps accompanying the report of the Sur- 
veyor General of Florida, of the continuation of the 
surveys in that State, have been added to the sur- 
veys of former years as delineated on the map 
| prepared by the bureau of Topographical Engi- 
| neers, in part from data furnished from this office, 
|| which has been published by order of the Senate; 
| and if the plate of said map can be annually used 
|| by this office, to continue the successive surveys 
| thereon as they are completed, it will be the means 
|| of saving much labor and expense. 
|| It will be observed that the Surveyor General of 
| Florida has suggested that special legislative provi- 
sion be made for the surveys of the ‘* Evergiades,”’ 
|| the lands atthe southern extremity of the peninsula, 
|| and of the islands and keys adjacent thereto. The 
'| public lands referred to cannot, from their peculiar 








|| situation, be surveyed, under the pas mode of 


|| surveying, by townships and subdivisions; and 
the contracting, therefore, by the mile is especially 
inapplicable to them; nor will the ordinary com- 
pensation be at all adequate for the making of such 
surveys. . 


| 
| 
| 
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It is therefore suggested, that special authority 
be given by law to contract for the survey of the 
lands referred to, in such eligible mode as may be 
deemed most advisable, and that a special appro- 
priation be made for the same. — 

In view of the present condition of the surveys, 
as above caeaietel it is obvious that the necessity 
for. the continuance of the office of Surveyor Gen- 
eral in some of the States has already ceased, and 
will terminate in several others within a very short 
period. Already have the maps, plats, field notes, 
&c., pertaining to the surveys in Ohio, been trans- 
ferred to the authorities of that State, under the 
nets of 12th June, 1840, and 3d March, 1845; and 
under the provisions of the same acts, the like evi- 
dences of the public surveys in Indiana will have 
to be transferred to that State at an early day. 
Under the first-named act, the offices of the Sur- 
veyors General of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ala- 
hama, will also have to be closed at no distant 
period: and as the operations of that act, so far 
as Ohio is concerned, have been found to interfere 
muterially with the prompt and efficient discharge 
of the public business in this office, a modification 
of it is deemed important, as well for private con- 
venience as for the public interest. 

It is therefore recommended that the surveying 
district of Arkansas be attached to that of Illinois 
and Missouri, to which it formerly belonged, and 
that those of Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida, 
be consolidated, and the office of the Surveyor 
General removed to some central position, as con- 
venient as possible to each of those States, and of 
ready access to all. 

When the books, plats, field notes, &c., belong- 
ing to the surveys in any State, are transferred to 
the authorities of such State, I would also suggest 
that the officer selected to take charge of them be 
authorized to furnish authenticated copies or ex- 
tracts therefrom, under seal; and that until the 
land system be fully closed, in such State or 
States, authority be granted to this office, in rela- 
tion to the ordering of any surveys, or re-surveys, 
that may be found necessary in such State, and 
the subsequent examination and approval of the 
plats thereof, similar to that now conferred upon | 
the Surveyor General. By this process, an annu- 
al saving will be made to the Government of at | 


least $12,000, after allowing $6,000 for additional | 


clerk-hire for the new office—an amount deemed 
entirely sufficient for such additional or extra ser- 
vice, 

The boundaries between several of the States 
mentioned in former reports from this office, sull 
remain unsettled. 

In April last, the efficient and energetic Survey- 
or General at Detroit, under instructions from this 
office, contracted with one of his most experienced 
deputies, for the survey ere by the act of 
10th of August, 1846) of the boundary between 


ichi 1 Wisconsin, but the returns thereof || KY claim: A 
Soar eeere ere nee eee ‘| the Mississippi, that being the dividing line be- 


have not yet been received. 

The question of boundary heretofore the sub- 
ject of controversy between Missouri and lowa, | 
was, as you are aware, referred for decision to the | 
Supreme Court of the United States, by the sec- | 
ond section of the act of 4th of August, 1846, 
and will in due time, be determined by that ti- 
bunal. 

The boundaries between Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and between Arkansas and Louisiana, are 
still undetermined. It is understood that lines | 
have been surveyed between these States, under 
the direction and supervision of commissioners | 
appointed by the proper authorities, differmg in 
some unimportant particulars from those hereto- 
fore surveyed by the United States. As the old | 
lines constituted a boundary of each of the land 
districts bordering on them, it is important that 
the new lines agreed upon be recognized by Con- | 
gress, at least so far as to adopt them as the bound- 
aries of the adjacent land districts. 

The boundary lines between the State of Florida 
and the States of Georgia and Alabama, have not, 
as yet, been fully determined and established; in 
consequence of which, difficulties have been, and 
atill are, experienced in closing the public surveys 
correctly along portions of these unsettled bounda- 
ries. 

By the treaty of 1795 with in, it was agreed 
that **the southern boundary line of the United 
States, which divides their territory from the |! 


- 


| jacent land districts. 


| 
Spanish colonies of East and West Florida, shall | 
be designated by a line beginning on the- river || 
Mississippi, at the northernmost part of the thirty- 
first degree of latitude, north of the equator, which | 
from thence shall be drawn due east to the middle | 
of the river Apalachicola, or Catahouchee; thence || 
along the middle thereof to its junction with the | 
Flint; thence straight to the head of St. Mary’s | 
river; and thence down the middle thereof to the | 
Atiantic.”” Mr. Ellicott was appointed on the | 
part of the United States, and Mr. Minor on the | 
part of Spain, to survey and establish these bound- | 
ary lines. These gentlemen commenced their | 
operations on the Mississippi, at the thirty-first | 
degree of north Jatitude, and run a part of the line | 
east, with a transit instrument, and so far it was | 
correctly done; but, as the Indians became trouble- | 
some, they were compelled to hasten on, and the | 
balance of the line was surveyed with an ordinary || 
compass. In running this part of the line, it was | 
found that the variation was considerably north of | 
a due east line, and the corrections were made by || 
off-setting at the end of every mile; and hence it | 
is supposed that the random line was blazed, and | 
the true line marked at intervals of a mile, at the | 
} 
| 


places of offset; and that some of the Alabama 
and Florida surveyors closed the public surveys 
on the true and others on the random line thus run, | 
in some cases causing the surveys to overlap, || 
and in others leaving strips of land unsurveyed, | 
and, consequently, unsold by the Government. 
‘These strips of land are occupied, to some extent, | 
by an independent class of settlers, who neither | 
acknowledge obedience to the laws of Alabama or | 
Florida; and hence the name of the “neutral | 
ground,’’ which is applied to it in that region of 
country. The commissioners erected a mound, | 
about one mile south of the head waters of the | 
St. Mary’s, (the head of that river being in the 
Okefenokee swamp,) but did not survey the line 
between that head and the junction of the Chatta- 
hoochee and Flint rivers. That line has been 
twice surveyed since, but on neither occasion to’ 
the satisfaction of either Georgia or Florida— 
Georgia claiming a point about thirty-five miles 
south of that fixed by the commissioners as the 
head waters of the St. Mary’s, and Florida claim- 
ing a line north of either of those surveyed.* 
Legislative provision should be made for the 
survey of this line, and for extending to it the ad- | 








Wolf Island, in the Mississippi river, as hereto- 
fore stated in the reports from this office, contain- 
ing 5,473 19-100 acres, has been co¥ered, in part, 
by New Madrid locations; and part has been sold 
as Government lands. The purchasers have been 
pressing for their patents, which are refused, be- 
cause it is understood that the State of Kentucky 
also claimed this island, and had surveyed and sold 
the most of it. The right of Virginia, under which 
Kentucky claims, extended to the main channel of 





tween the possessions of the British and Spanish 
Crowns, and, of course, the boundary of the grant 


by Virginia. The Surveyor General of Missouri, 


in a report prepared with much care, after a thor- 
ough examination, shows that the channel. east of 
Wolf Island is broader than that west of it; that 
it discharges more water, is more generally used, 
and is, in fact, the main channel of the river. 
Such being the fact, this island is evidently the 
property of the Government, and within the juris- 
diction of Missouri; and it is respectfully sug- 
gested that provision be made for the immediate 
settlement of this difficulty, in order that the law- 
ful proprietors of it may not any longer be harassed 
and kept in suspense by this vexed question, 
which should be settled by the Government, so 
that patents may be issued to the persons entitled 
to them, without any further delay. The question 
of State jurisdiction involved in this case prevents 
the settiement of it by this office, and renders it 
necessary that the matter should be acted on by 
Congress. 

Interspersed throughout the United States, rec- 
tangular system of surveys of the public domain, 


* Since this report was prepared, this office has been in- 
formed that the boundary’ between Alabama and Florida has 
been surveyed and satistactorily adjusted, under direction 
of commissioners appointed by those States; therefore, so 
far as that line is concerned, it will only be necegsary for 
Congress to recognise it, and authorize the surveys on each 
side to be closed on it. © 
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are surveys of numerous bodies of land of anom. 
alous and irregular forms, covered by titles known 


as 

II. Private Land Claims—which our Govern. 
ment, under treaty obligations, or from other con- 
siderations, have confirmed. They had, as you 
are aware, their origin from rights acquired under 
the sovereignties which once held dominion in ter- 
ritories now constituting portions of the American 
confederacy. : 3h 

These claims are, mainly, situated in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Lilinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida. 
Those of minor size are situated in the first four; 
others are to be found in the last mentioned six 
States, varying in dimensions from town lots of a 
few hundred French feet—settlement rights of a few 
hundred arpens—to grants of hundreds of thou- 
sands of arpens, and even reaching to upwards of 
a million. ‘They consist, principally, of inchoate 
or nascent rights, resting upon ancient habitation 
and cultivation, requétes, permits, orders of sur- 
vey, actual surveys from the former Governments, 
and others of higher dignity—such as titles in 
form, and perfect or complete titles derived from 
the French, British, and Spanish authorities. 

Classes, of a limited area, of these claims, have 
been finally adjudicated, and confirmed by Boards 
of Commissioners, acting under plenary powers to 
confirm. Upon other classes, commissioners have 
made reports, which have been confirmed by Con- 
gress. Some have been recognized by decrees of 
courts of inferior jurisdiction, and others finally 
confirmed by decrees of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. : 3 

The issuing of grants for claims in which the 
confirmatory laws of Congress, or decrees of courts 
require patents, has, necessarily, to depend upon 
the progress in the location and suryey of them, 
and the subsequent rendition to the General Land 
Office of approved particular plats of survey, and 
of the patent or confirmation certificates of the 
local officers. On the return here of the incipient 
documents which the confirmation laws require to 
be produced as the basis of grants, this office is 
prepared, on demand of claimants, to issue patents 
in all cases clear of difficulty. 

In former annual reports from the department, 
allusion has been made to the delay and difficulty 
which have occurred in locating private land claims 
in Florida, “‘owing to the vague and imperfect calls, 
and failure on the part of claimants to indicate their 
boundaries.” As a remedy for this, J concur in 
the recommendation heretofore submitted, that 
‘‘ provision be made by law authorizing the loca- 
tion of such claims according to the lines of the 
public surveys, and so as to embrace the ancient 
improvements, where the claimants, after notice, 
fail to identify the calls of their grants.” 

I also respectfully suggest that the law be made 
general, so as to embrace any analagous cases 
which may exist in other States. . 

Legislative provision to this effect, it is believed, 
ual go far to enable the surveying department 
to close up the survey of many of such claims. 

The number of claims which have been confirm- 
ed by general acts of confirmation, applicable to 
the Various reports submitted to Congress, and 
printed in the State papers, has been augmented at 
different times, at successive sessions, by special 
acts in behalf of individuals, founded upon peti- 
tions to the National Legislature. , 

In order to dispose of unconfirmed claims rest- 
ing upon written title, the act of Congress approved 
the 17th June, 1844, was passed, opening the courts 
for their final adjudication. This act, which re- 
vives the law of 26th May, 1824,so far as it related 
to Missouri, also continued itin force for five years, 
and no longer, and extended it to the States of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, and to so much of the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama as is included 
in the district of country south of the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude, and between the Missis- 
sippi and Perdido Rivers. 

nder this act about one hundred and forty suits 
| have been instituted against the United States, for 
| the confirmation of titles—involving among 
| the title to the Bastrop claim in Louisiana, for up- 
wards of a million of arpens—the three Winter 
claims in Arkansas, together, for a million and a 
half of ns—the De Valliere claim in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, supposed to contain more 
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a million of arpens.* Also, others of considerable 
extent, such as the Clamorgan, in Missouri and 
Arkansas, for five hundred and thirty-six thousand 
nine hundred and four arpens; the two Dauterives, 
jn Louisiana, one of them estimated ta contain 
about four hundred and fifty thousand acres; the 
Lanana and Las Ormegas, together, for near three 
hundred thousand acres; the Maison Rouge for 
upwards of two hundred thousand arpens; and the 
claim to four leagues square, in Arkansas, of the 
Marquis De Lauriston, grandson and heir to John 
Law, undera French grant in 1819 to said Law, 
formerly Director General of-the Company of the 
Indies, &c. 


The final decision of these claims by the courts | 


will relieve the General Government, and the States 


in which the claims are situated, from much em- | 


barrassment. 

In any case of judicial affirmance of the title, the 
land will be severed by survey from the public do- 
main, and set apart as private property. In all 
cases where they are finally rejected by the judi- 
ciary, the land will at once be restored to the mass of 
public lands,and opened up to sale and settlement. 

Connected with ** private land claims,’’ because 
assimilating more with that class of titles than any 
other, and, therefore, placed under that general 
head in this office, are individual 


Il. Indian Reservations, under Treaties with various 
Indian tribes. 

The greater portion of those have been allow- 

ed under the treaty concluded at Dancing Rabbit 


Creek, in 1830, with the Choctaws; the treaty of || 


1832, with the Creeks; and the treaties of 1832 
and 1834, with the Chickasaws. : 


On the transmission from the Indian Depart- | 


ment to the General Land Office of abstracts of ap- 
proved locations, or of conveyances, it is the busi- 
ness of this office to carry them into grant, either 


to. the Indian, or to the purchaser under him, | 


when, in the latter case, the sale has been approved 
by the President; and under the Creek treaty of 
1832, the General Land Office is further required, 
by a special act of Congress of July 5th, 1838, 


to issue patents to the last assignee, ‘* whatever | 


may be the number of intermediate transfers, or 


assignments,’’ from the sale approved by the Pres- | 


ident, to the last bona fide claimant. 
The aggregate number of reserves which attach 


to specific tracts, under those treaties, is upwards | 


of nine thousand. Of these, about seven thou- 
sand five hundred have been 
lotments to the Brothertown Indians, pursuant to | 
the act of Congress approved 3d of March, 1839, 


for their relief, three hundred and eighty-nine || sequent diminution or termination of the service. 


patents have emanated. 

Besides reservations under old treaties, a num- 
ber has been allowed under the third article of 
the treaty of the 27th of October, 1832, with the 
Pottawatomies, and under treaties concluded in 


1834 and 1838, with the Miamies, for a great por- | 


tion of which, patents have been granted. Under 


the second article of the treaty of the 20th Octo- | 


ber, 1832, with the former tribe, there are several 


reservations which are merely usufructuary rights, | 


still resting under the Indian title. 

The attention of the proper department is di- 
rected to these, and to other isolated cases, similar 
in principle, and they will, no doubt, be duly con- 
sidered, with a view to seek legislative relief from 
their present anomalous condition. 


By the treaty of 1832, with the Chickasaws, || Of this quantity, 3,372,346 acres have already | 


the United States agreed to sell for their benefit 
the lands ceded by that treaty. 
The whole area of the cession is......... «-Acres 6,718,586 
Area covered by reserves... secseees 2,401,650 
Leaving public lands..................005 4,316,926 
Of this quantity there were sold, up to the 30th 
of September last, including 8,)93.98 acres, dis- 


posed of at Chocchuma and Columbus........ 3,828,674 | 
488,252 | 





Leaving then unsold. ................ +00 
Of which about 314,607 acres lie in Mississippi, 


and 173,655 acres in Alabama, and consisting of 


127,000 acres, by estimate, which have graduated to 
25 cents per acre; 355,562 acres, by estimate, which 
graduated to 12; cents per acre; 3,700 acres, esti- 
mated as still unoffered at Pontotoc, bei 
found remaining of the lands unoffered at that 


* In this case, however, it is understood that the 
has been dismissed for want of ution, the 
representing themselves as 
pers, said to be in Huvana. 





on { 


atented; and for al- | 


| place, after deducting the sales by the land officers 
, in the Choctaw cession, of certain tracts along the 
dividing line of the two cessions; which sales, 
falling in part in the Chickasaw cession, have been 
legalized by special enactment. The quantity 
' now unoffered embraces the local Land Office re- 
serve of four quarters of sections. The treaty 
makes special provision in regard to the sale of the 
| land office tract, by declaring that ‘when it shall 
| cease to be used for the purposes for which it is 
| set apart—for offices, &c.—then the same shall be 
sold under the direction of the President,” &c. 
The residue of the unoffered area, it is pro- 
posed, with your approbation, to open to sale, 
under authority (which I think may properly be 
extended to these lands) of the fifth section of the 
act of Congress, approved August 3, 1846, (Acts 
|| 1846, chapter 78, page 79,) giving the Commis- 
| sioner power, after public notice of at least thirty 
days by the local land officers, to bring isolated or 
disconnected tracts or parcels into market, with- 
| out the expé®se and formality of a proclamation 
|| by the President. 
| The purchase-money which has accrued from 
|| the aforesaid sales, up to the 30th of September 
‘| last, including $10,320 31 derived from sales at 
|| Choecchuma and Columbus, and also including 
| sales at Pontotoc of Chickasaw orphan lands, 
|| amounts to $3,307,742 75; of which, for the pub- 
i lic land, there was received the sum of $3,152,014; 
i 
iI 


for orphan lands, $155,728 75. 

For the sales of public lands in the cession 
|| there have been made out 20,946 patents, all duly 
| recorded in substantial Russia-bound volumes; 
| and a complete index has been prepared for Reser- 
vation Records. 

The surveys of the cession having been com- 
pleted and closed, the offices of the surveying de- 
partment already dispensed with, and the quantity 
of land remaining unsold being now compara- 
tively inconsiderable and at reduced rates, | re- 
commend that authority be given by law to abolish 
the present offices of register and receiver at Pon- 
totoc; to transfer all the public land records from 
that place to the nearest officers—say to. the regis- 
ter and receiver in the adjacent Choctaw cession, 
whose offices are at Columbus, a distance of about 


|| officers be authorized to perform all the duties now 
|| required of the Pontotoc officers, in the sale of 
lands within the Chickasaw cession, and that they 
be allowed, as a full compensation for their ser- 
vices, $250 per annum each, to cease at sugpetime 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall diféet, in 
view of the winding up of the sales, and the con- 


|| In this way the present expenses will be reduced in 
salary $1,900 per annum, bgsides dispensing with 
the usual allowance for deposits; and the whole 
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those scattered remnants of the public domain 
might be sold, and the entire sales in each land dis- 
trict closed up as rapidly as possible. 

This information having been for the most part 
received within a few weeks past, orders have 
been given to bring these lands into market without 
further delay, which will be immediately done by 
giving thirty days’ notice of the times and places 
of sale, agreeably to the provisions of the law re- 
ferred to; so that a fair opportunity to purchase 
will be alike secured to all ai may be interested, 
as well as to others who may be disposed to enter 
into competition at the sales. 

In order, however, that the whole of these de- 
tached tracts may be brought into market, a modi- 
fication of the act of 3d March, 1819, authorizing 
the sale of military reservations by the War De- 
partment, is recommended. Except where those 
reservations contain valuable improvements, they 
will not generally yield more than the minimum 
price; and hence will not justify the expense of 
sending an agent to make special sale of them, 
This office does not appear to Oa authorized to take 


| charge of those lands, in view of the — of 


the act of 1819, above mentioned, when they are 
no longer needed by the War Department; and 
hence they continue reserved, in many cases, after 
the necessity or utility of the reservation ceases. 

Under these circumstances, it is respectfully 
suggested that this office be authorized to sell and 
dispose of lands which may no longer be needed 
for public purposes, either in the ordinary mode, 
or under such special regulations as may be re- 
quired by the interests of the Government. 

Such a modification would enable this office to 
sell such portion of those lands as have not been 
improved, under the general regulations for the 
sale of the public domain; and, of the balance, to 
require, at least, that the value of the improve- 
ments shall be paid, in addition to the price of the 
lands where those improvements enhance the value 


| of the lands. 


V. Reserve Lands in Wisconsin. 
Numerous applications have been made to this 


| office, during the past season, in behalf of settlers, 
to bring into market, at the usual minimum, under 


sixty-five or seventy miles; and that the latter 


the act of 3d March, 1847, the land within five 


| miles of each side of the route of the Milwaukie 
| and Rock River canal, heretofore reserved to the 
| United States by the act of 18th June, 1838, grant- 


ing a quantity of land to the Territory of Wiscon- 


sin, to open that canal; and Ny which the mini- 


| acre, 


mum price of those lands was 


xed at $2 50 ea 


Those applications have been refused, 


|| cause Congress, in assenting, by the act of 3d 
March, 1847, to the resolutions adopted by the 


|| business will be gradually and economically closed. || 


} 1V. Proclamations of Land Sales. 
Since the last annual report from this office, 


school lands: 






Bib SOME a dGpretvn's CAbvc ediwec seVeie 721,272 acres. 
SR VENI an ocd v cosas due to gnages 667,019 
| A deny cok. sven beulxeadineeagnken 2,549,582 
BW PUNT a. aspebdnosnyena soensntnce 1,430,123“ 
Se EEE bs cncnveabeses attepeis ne |< 
oe eee pee hpoaneax ce Gs 957,137 . « 
Se PEUNTN cnnwe bs cass cncesecesese 12,891 «§ 
ME UNE bese cbaob de Vena siuedd esas 983,357 
| Making a total of............ coccceece 9,138,531 


'| been offered at public auction; and the remaining 


there have been proclaimed for sale, exclusive of | 


Convention of Delegates who formed the Consti- 
tution and State Government, made it a fundamen- 
tal condition of the admission of Wisconsin into 
the Union, that the Constitution adopted at Madi- 


| son, on the 16th December, 1846, should be assent- 


| 5,766,185 acres will be offered during the months | 


|| of January, February, and May, 1848—the sales 
| for the month of May consisting exclusively of 
| the ** Miami Reservations,” in the State of In- 
i diana, containing, in the whole, 721,272 acres. 
Under the fifth section of the act of 3d August, 
1846, authorizing the Commissioner of the General! 
||. Land Office to order certain lands into market, 
without the expense and delay of proclamations 
|| by the President, circulars were addressed to the 
| registers of the different land offices, during the 
| past summer, requiring them to transmit to this 


i 


the area | Office lists of such isolated or disconnected tracts in 


| their respective districts as had been casually 
omitted to be offered at the public sales; as also 
those which, after having been offered, were after- 





to procure the me \ wards suspended from sale, and the cause of such 


suspension subsequently removed, in order that 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ed to by the qualified electors, in the manner and 
at the times prescribed in the ninth section of the 
twentieth article of said Constitution. 

That Constitution having been rejected by the 
said electors, Wisconsin could not be admitted, 
and, of course, all the terms and conditions speci- 
fied in the act of admission, approved 3d March, 
1847, embracing that which authorized the reduc- 
tion of the price of these lands, and throwing them 


| open to preémption, became inoperative. 


Justice to the settlers, however, requires that the 
price of these lands should be reduced to the ordi- 
nary minimum, as they are not more valuable than 
those adjoining; the project of opening this canal, 
it is understood, having been abandoned. 

It is, therefore, recommended that an act be pass- 
ed to bring these lands into market, subject to the 
ordinary minimum, and, to the operation of ‘the 
preémption laws. 


VI. Sales of Public Lands. 


During the year 1846, 2,263,730 acres of the 
public lands were sold, amounting to $2,904,637; 
and in the first, second, and third quarters of the 
present year, 1,839,024 acres have been sold, pro- 
ducing $2,366,352; the details of which are shown 
by the aecompanying exhibits. 

It is very difficult to conjecture, much Jess to 


| estimate with any degree of certainty, either from 


the returns of 1846, or for the first three quarters 
of the year 1847, what amount of revenue may be 
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expected from the sales of the public lands for 
the residue of the fiscal year of 1843. It is very 
probable, however, that the receipts of the fal. 
from this source of our income, will, from the fol- 
lowing causes, be considerably diminished, for sev- 
eral years to come, unless very large portions of fresh 
lands should be frequently brought into market, by 
expediting the surveys as rapidly as possible. 

by the act of August 23, 1842, entitled ** An 
act to provide for the satisfaction of claims arising 
under the fourteenth and nineteenth articles of the 
treaty of * Dancing Rabbit Creek,’ concluded in 
September, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty,’’ * Choctaw floating certificates’? are now re- 
ecivable in payment for the public lands in four 
of the States, to wit: Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
buma, and Arkansas. A statement from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, dated September 2, 
1847, shows that, pursuant to the provisions of the 
said act, 3,815 certificates have been issued, and 
sent for delivery to the claimants, calling for 696,- 
640 acres; of which, according to the latest returns, 
1,329 “ certificates,” calling for 238,320 acres, ap- 
pear to have been delivered. 

There are, in addition to this number of certifi- 
cates, further claims for abvut 3,000 acres, not 
finally disposed of, and six claims by heads of 
families, calling for 10,560 acres, yet to be adjudi- 
cated by the Secretary of War, under the joint 
resolution of Congress of August, 1846. 

Of the amount thus issued and delivered, certifi- 
cates calling for 185,968 acres have, according to 
the latest returns to this*oflice, been absorbed in 
the purchase or location of lands in these four 
States, leaving 510,672 acres yet to be located. 

The amountalready received, if reduced to cash, 
at $1 25 per acre, would be equal to $232,460, and 
the residue would amount to $638,340. 

Besides these “ Choctaw certificates,’’ which en- 
ter largely into the disposition and sale of the pub- 
lic lands in the four States mentioned, where they 
are alone receivable by law, ** bounty land war- 
rants,’? which have been for some months past, 
and are still being issued to the soldiers and volun- 


teers of the Mexican war, will soon make their 


appearance in large quantities in the land States; 
and being available for ‘location’? upon the pub- 
lic lands, subject to sale at ‘ private entry,’ in all 
the States and Territories of the Union, may be 
expected to take the place of money to a very 
great extent. 

And as a large number of these warrants have, 
and will, in the course of speculation, fall into the 
hands of persons desirous only of re-converting 
them into money at enhanced prices, by selling to 
those who wish to purchase for settlement, it may 
reasonably be expected that the greatest falling off 
in our future receipts will occur at the land offices 
to which we have heretofore looked for the largest 
amounts of money; as speculators in this species 
of investment will understand, through their agents, 
that it is in these districts they will find the greatest 
demand and most ready market for their warrants. 

The first Mexican bounty land warrant issued 
from the Pension Office, under the 9th section of 
the act of February 11, 1847, for 160 acres of land, 
is dated the 19th March, 1847, and was registered 
in this office March 20, 1847. 

The first-warrant for 40 acres bears date April 
7, 1847, and was registered April 8, 1847. 

Since that time, and up to the 30th November, 
1847, warrants have been issued for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land to the number of 7,317, 
AMOUNLING LO... ee eer ee ee eee eee 1,170,720 acres. 
For 40 acres, 1,128, amounting to .. 45,120 acres. 





No. of warrants, 8,445. 


Of this number, ninety-five warrants, embracing 
13,520 acres, only have been returned as located for 
patents, 


But, as I before remarked, it will be very diffi- | 


cult to conjecture, with any degree of certainty, 
what proportion these “ locations” will in future 
bear to the sales which may be made for read 
money. ‘The proportion will unquestionably be 
rery large, so long as these warrants continue to 
be depreciated, as at present, below their nominal 
value; the current price of a warrant for 160 acres 
of land being only about $125 at the seat of Gov- 
ernment; whereas it would require $200 in money 
to enter the same quantity of land at the minimum 
price of $1 25 per acre. 


, Report of the Commissioner of the Genera 


Total 1,215,840 acres. | 


A large portion of the ready money will most 


probably, as heretofore, be derived from sales by | 


** preémption,”’ as fresh lands are brought into 
market, as these warrants can only be located on 
lands subject to “private entry,”’ after they have 
been offered at public sale; except in cases where 


, the volunteer or soldier is,entitled to a preémption |, 
in his own right, and not by purchase or assign- | 


ment from another. 

The amountof treasury notes received in payment 
for the public lands during the year 1846, and for 
the first three quarters of the year 1847, is $37,550. 


1 Land Office. 





These notes are received and treated as cash, in | 


making up and adjusting the accounts of the office. 


The quantity of land * located”? with “ Choctaw | 


certificates,’ during the year 1846, and for the 


first, second, and third quarters, of the year 1847, | 


is 197,759 52-100 acres—equal to $247,199 19, at 
$1 25 per acre. 
these certificates were received and treated as cash, 
and entered into the general account as so much 
money received in’payment for the public lands. 
Since the 30th of June last, the local land officers 
have been instructed to make separate statements 
of these *locations’’ in their returns, so that they 
will, hereafter, be placed to their own proper ac- 
count, and not incorporated into the receipts of 
money, to which they bear no affinity. 

In addition to the foregoing, 55,680 acres of 
land have, within the last two or three years, been 
located with bounty land warrants, under the act 
of May 6, 1812, for services rendered in the late 
war with Great Britain, for which three hundred 
and forty-eight patents were issued from March, 
1846, to November, 1847. 

The number of outstanding “ certificates of loca- 
tion,’ issued upon warrants of this class, under 
the act of July 27, 1842, which have not as yet 
been returned for patents, as having been located, 
is one hundred and thirty-two, embracing 21,120 
acres of Jand, being for 160 acres each. 


The whole number of “ certificates of location,” 


issued under the act of July 27, 1842, for ser- 
vices during the late war with Great Britain, up to 
the 27th July, 1847, is as follows: 


Acres. 
389 certificates on warrants of 160 acres each....... 62,240 
10 certificates on warrants of 320 acres each....... 3,200 


To which add, for certificates issued since July 
27, 1847, to wit: 


10 certificates of location for 160 acres each....... 1,600 | 


1 certificate of location for 20 acres......... b¥eas 320 


| 410 certificates, einbracing a total of............... 67,360 





18, 1840, made in pursuance of a resolution of 
the Senate of the United States, passed June 
30, 1840, it appears that there were then on 
file in the Gerreral nd Office 1,244 land war- 
rants of the late war class, upon which no patents 
had issued. The Commissioner of Pensions re- 
marks in his statement, in alluding to this report, 


that, since that period—to wit, between the 27th | 
July, 1842, and the 27th July, 1847—there had | 


been issued from the Pension Office, in part satis- 
faction of these warrants, new certificates of right 


to locate, as follows: 
Acres. 


262 new certificates upon warrants for 160 acres each 42,880 
5 new certifieates upon warrants for 320 acres each ~ 1,600 


2 new certificates for 160 acres since July 27,1847 =20 | 


275 certificates, embracing a total of............+... 44,800 


These 275 **new certificates of location,’’ as 
_ they are called by the Commissioner of Pensions, 


constitute a portion of the 410 certificates, as be- | 


fore stated, and were issued under the second sec- 
tion of the act of July 27, 1842, the remainder 
having issued under the first section of that act; 
thus leaving, of the 1,244 warrants so reported, 
969 still unsatisfied, upon which no patents have 
as yet been granted. 

Of the late war warrants above mentioned, 43 
of the certificates of location, issued under the first 
section of the act of July 27, 1842, and 89 issued 
under the second section of said act, are still out- 
standing, not being as yet returned for patents as 
having been located. 

The reason why new certificates of location 
were issued upon this class of warrants was in 
consequence of the location of the original war- 


| rants being restricted to the military reservations of 


Up to the 30th of June, 1847, , 





locations were permitted in all the States and Ter- 
ritories, upon ‘any of the public lands subject to 
| “private entry,” in quarter-sections of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres each. 
In a statement made by the Commissioner of 
| Pensions on the 17th November, 1847, he says, 
that upon examination, there were found remain- 
ing on the files of the Pension Office certificates of 
the service, &e., of 512 soldiers of the late war 
_with Great Britain, derived from the muster and 
| pay rolls on file in the Second and Third Audi- 
| tor’s and Adjutant General’s Offices, whose claims 
for bounty lands are still unsatisfied; that these 
| certificates of service were filed at various periods, 
and a large portion of them many years ago, and 
that they appear to have been neglected or over- 
looked by the persons interested in them; that 
from a*rough estimate, it is computed that there 
| are now outstanding claims for oes lands’ of 
this class, amounting to not less than from three 
| to four thousand; but that it was questionable, 
| estimating from previous experience, whether one- 
half of that number would, if permitted by law, 
be presented and subtantiated by proper evidence 
in the next twenty years to come. 


The following statement shows the quantity of 
land to which each of the new States 1s entitled, 


| 
! 
i] 
i] 
| VII. State Selections. 


|| under the eighth section of the act of Congress of 


September 4, 1841; the number of acres selected 
and located by each, and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, up to November 30, 1847; 
'the number selected and located, but not finally 
acted upon, for the want of township plats, and 


|, other causes; and the residue, not as yet selected, 
‘| and finally located, to which each of said States 


By a report from this office, dated December | 


| is entitled respectively: Sashes 


| 
| 
| 
! 
} 


f 
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|| Arkansas..| 590,000 | 463,184.69) 31,652.74) 36,815.31 
| Missouri...) 500,000 | 499,917.62!.......... 82.38 
|| Lonisiana.| 500,000 | 242,792.57) 31,027.99 257,277.43 
|| Minois ...| 209,085.50} 208,980.05'.......... 105.45 
|| Michigan..| 500,000 | 492,834.07|.......... 6ir165-98 
i Alabama...| 100,000 | ..cccscccvcleccsccceces 008 
‘| Plorida...| 500,000 |2..........] 101,905.75] 500,0c0 
}} Sowa... 01) SOO POO fe. .c0.0500feencns wees} 500,000 
|| Mississip..| 500,000 | 408,889.95, 81,991.72) 91,110.05 











Total. . .|3,809,085.50 |2,316,528.95, 246,578.20 1 ,492,556.55| 
Showing the aggregate amount to which said 
States were entitled, under the act referred to, to 
be 3,809,085.50 acres; the pray 4 already select- 
ed, located, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 2,316,528.95 acres; the quantity select- 
ed, but the locations suspended for various causes, 
246,578.20 acres; and the quantity still remaining 
to be located on the 30th November, 1847, 1,492,- 
556.55 acres, exclusive of such portions of the 
suspended quantities as may be finally approved. 

te may not be improper to remark, in connection. 
| with this subject, that this office has experienced 
much difficulty and delay of late, in making a 
proper and legal disposition of portions of the 
public lands, in consequence of repeated attempts 
‘| made by some of the State agents, appointed to 
select and locate the lands granted to such States 
under the eighth section of the act of 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1841, to induce persons entitled to the 
right of preémption, and whose claims are pro- 
tected by the same law against such locations, to 
relinquish their rights, and permit the lands cover- 
ed by their improvements to be selected as State 
lands; with an agreement that they are still to re- 
main in possession, and afterwards to purchase 
the quantity of land to which they would be enti- 
tled, by virtue of such right of preémption, from 
such State, instead of the General Government, in 
violation of the acts of Congress on that subject. 
This species of arrangement been strictly pn 
hibited, by circulars and repeated letters” m 
this office, and such locations promptly rejected, 
'| as being in violation of the laws in relation to pre- 
\ emption rights, and calculated in its effects to di- 
‘| vert from the national treasury | sums of 





| lands in Itfinois, Missouri, and Arkansas; where- | money, which would otherwise continue to flow 
as, by the terme of the act of July 27, 1842, such | invo is from time to time, from that numerous class 
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of purchasers, provided this interference can be 
revented, and the sales are permitted to progress 

as heretofore, in the manner contemplated by the 

preémption laws. | 


VIII. Suspended Entries. 

By the passage of the act of 3d of August, 1846, 
great relief has been afforded to this office, as well | 
as much benefit to the holders of equitable titles | 
to public land, founded upon entries made at the 
different land offices, either by preémption or pri- 
vate sale;—relief to the office, in the abatement of | 
the ‘correspondence arising ffom the suspended | 
character of said entries, and benefit to the original | 
purchasers, or their vendees, in the issuing of pat- 
ents for the land embraced in such entries, which 
was previously impracticable, from the absence of 


latest practicable date, so that purchasers may be 
placed in possession of their titles as soon as pos- 
sible after their purchases are made, and thus be 
enabled to make such disposition of their lands as 
they may think proper, unincumbered by the diffi- 
culties caused by the fee-simple remaining in the 
United States. 


X. Lead Mineral Lands, 
Tn relation to the mineral lands in Wisconsin | 
and lowa, time and experience had conclusively | 
shown, that, as a general system, “leasing” was | 
of no pecuniary advantage to the public treasury; | 
that the old plan led to difficulty among the miners, 
and was a serious detriment to the country, b 
keeping out of market, for an indefinite period, | 
large bodies of land, entirely of an agricultural | 
a strict legal compliance with prior laws in the | character, under the erroneous supposition that | 
original purchase. |, they abounded with varied mineral wealth, and | 
The operations of this office, under said act, |, would eventually be of great value to the Gov- | 
have not yet been entirely completed, although the | ernment, as discoveries progressed, and their 
large majority of the cases which will be embraced | mineral treasures were developed. 
by it have already been adjudicated, and all will be |, After numerous petitions and remonstrances from | 
finally acted on prior to the expiration of the law, | the people of the regions embracing the Jands thus | 
on the 3d August next, after which the report there- || reserved from sale, the delusion was dispelled, and 
on, required by law, will be prepared for Congress. | Congress passed _an act, approved July 11, 1846, 
There has been alread y confirmed, under said act, | authorizing the President to sell all such reserved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Attorney General, | lands supposed to contain ‘lead ore,”’ in the | 
and Commissioner, the following number ofentries |, States of Illinois and Arkansas, and the Territo- 
in the different States and Territories, viz: ries of Wisconsin and Iowa, at a minimum of | 

















In Mississippi— Acre. || 8 50 per acre for so much as was proved to 
242 preémption entries, embracing about 29,600 | contain lead ore, actually discovered and being 
473 private entries............. Do....0. 44,560 aa | worked, and at the ordinary minimum of $1 25 

ln Kiaiitinieen »” || per acre for the residue—excluding, however, from 
525 preémption entries......... esa 80,080 || Sale, the lands which were held under outstanding 
29 private entrics.......+....5. sree ss 3,920 | leases, until such obligations had expired or be- | 

nadia —— 4,00 come legally extinguished. 
™ 492 preémption entries......... Giisisecece 61,450 a ene leasing, under this law, has been aban- | 

In Arkansas— || doned, | 
184 preémption entries......... do...... 55,120 The whole area of the unsold reserved land, | 
21 donation locations .......... d0..+... 6,400 suaee | peronest to the proclamation of the President, has | 

Ia Wisetnels-- *~ || been offered, with the following results: 
i émpti tries..........d0...... 7,5 . 

Hid privale eatdieass ce. c2seclleoscic, eae | In Intaxots, at Dixon and Shawnee. ere — eres. | 
eee Are " canned at the public sales in 

In Illinois— 1 sa Offered P 
127 preémption entries..... Steen oda habank 16,720 || April, 1847,........+.. So semserar - 279,048 | 

In Alabama— || Area then sold at the minimum of 
119 preémption entries......... Meciisi 13,260 1] §2 50 per acre...... seerereevees 2,943.80 
1 private entry ...... Seeresove GOsii0s "120 || In Iowa, at Dubuque— 

mk —— 13,380 | Area offered at the public sale in 

n Iowa— March, 1847 2... cccscccess vee - 285,19 | 
58 preémption entries....... se saeuen<hacede 7,040 || Area sold at the minimum of $2 50 , 

In Florida— _ i] OCG co cccckssscercesesviness 697.80 

us ot am pata CNIS. 6.0600 esdO.ceeescceess 6,080 || In Wisconsty, at Mineral Point— 

n Aa— . . 

4 preéinption entries, ......... SA pes 420 Arey 18h = = “ an oo. e - 96,495.25 

In Michigan—_ Of which there were classified by 
1 preéimption entry. Salecdbawevslcdovec veces 80 the register and receiver as “* con- 

Confirmed 2,537 entries, containing in the aggre- —— lead ae 4 a of 

GAVE . we cccssoccce csccecece pe wcercecceecccnes 322,870 || 3,760 ucres ; but of this, there have 
Rejected 9 entries, in Wisconsin, embracing...... "B00 | been sold at me minimum of $2 50 1,580.14 
— 1 per acre, only.......- Pn dnecs cece 580. 
1] ‘ 
IX. Certificates of Purchase received, and nwmber of | In “eo at Batesville and Fay- 
. ° ¢ ev — 
Patents issued and transmitted, &c. . || Area proclaimed for public sale in 
The number of certificates of purchase received | March, 1847 .......... asia zeae - 119,769 
from the several district land offices, in the year || N° sales reported at ¢2 50 per acre. 

1846, is 34,753; received during the Ist, 2d, and || Total 5 | 

1} aggregate offered, &c.... ...... - 773,438.25 | 
3d quarters of 1847, 27,021. i! : ——— | 
The number of certificates carried into patent in || T Ad at 02 50 ; 

1846, was 20,872; the number of certificates carried | TO! sestegate ena SP per se8e 5,221.84 

’ : as mineral land .......-.++++++ 221.2 

into patent in the Ist, 2d, and 3d quarters of 1847, | ae 


51,532. ; || ‘The great disparity between the area thus of- 
The number of patents transmitted to individ-| fered and proclaimed, and that sold, as mineral 


uals, and to the several district land offices, in the | land, is the best commentary that can be made | 
year 1846, was 18,949; the number of patents trans- || upon the wisdom of opening up these lands to. 
mitted to individuals, and to the several district | general purchase and settlement. 
land offices, for the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
1847, was 18,022. 

The number of patents written and recorded, 
and now ready for signature, is about 40,000. 

The number of certificates of purchase, yet to 
be patented, for sales made prior to the Ist of Oc- 


sioner, my attention ‘was 
| Mineral Point district, in Wisconsin, reaching | 
|| back to the year 1834, which were suspended as | 
| embracing lead mines, or diggings, not liable to | 


| entry at the time of sale, but then expressly inter- | 
tober, 1847, is about 48,248. | dices or feta Ul 


dicted by law. 
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quarters of | Shortly after entering upon duty as Commis- | 
rawn to sales in the | 


The number of exemplifications of patents fur- || } 


nished in the year 1846, excludin 


This had been a subject of great embarrassment |, 


: ; g military and || to the department, as well as to individuals; and, ] 
special patents, is about 250. _ | in the annual communication in December, 1843, || 
_The number of exemplifications of patents fur- |; it was referred to by one of my predecessors, as a 
nished during the Ist, 2d, and 3d quarters of 1847, || matter ‘‘of long standing,” as having “ occa- 
a of military and special patents, is about |} sioned great annoyance to this office, and doubt- 


; ’ | less to all the authorities which’’ had “ been 
The number of suspended entries, released in ! brought within its range,”” and as having then 
the ordinary way, and carried into nt, since || ‘become one of so much difficulty as to set at 
the Ist of January, 1846, is about 6, 0. , defiance the ordinary means for adjusting it.”” At 

Much attention has been given to bringing this the same time, he submitted to the legislative au- 
branch of the operations of this office up to the |! thority for determination, “whether the original 


Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


law shall be enforced, through the administration 
of a board, acting judicially, and deciding upon 
the liability in each case, or the lands given up, 
and the patents issued, as in other cases,”” | 

One hundred and eighteen of the Mineral Point 
suspended sales had been found of such a charac- 
ter as to justify a favorable report upon them, pur- 
suant to the aet of Congress, which was approved 
3d August, 1846, entitled * An act for the adjust- 
ment of all suspended preémption land claims in 
the several States and Territories;’’ and according- 
ly this number was finally approved by the board 
created by thatlaw. « 

In regard to the residue, being five hundred and 
fifty-six, I became satisfied, from representations 
by memorials and otherwise, that whilst these en- 
tries were suspended, under allegations of contain- 
ing mineral, many of them were, in fact, agricul- 
tural lan@gs, highly improved by the purchasers; 
and it seemed, therefore, indispensable, in order 
to obtain information in such a form as would au- 
thorize a final adjudication under said act, that a 
preliminary investigation should be instituted with- 
in the Mineral Point district. 

Accordingly, I caused a volume to be prepared 
of all the unadjusted cases of this class, particu- 
larly descriptive of each, with an index, and de- 
spatched it to General Samuel Leech, receiver at 
Quincy, Illinois, accompanied by instructions of 
the 12th April, 1847, pursuant to which it became 
his duty to repair, as he did, to Mineral Point, to 
institute the desired investigation, to give notice of 
his purpose, and that he would ‘ receive, at any 
time within three weeks after’’ his * first public 
notice, such testimony’’as might ‘* be presented by 
the claimants in support of their entries,” accord- 
ing to regulations prescribed by this office. 

He was directed, in all cases where the testi- 
mony was satisfactory on the points indicated in 
the instructions, and which he thought ought to 
be confirmed and patented, to place them in the 
first class; and in cases where the testimony was 
insufficient, and the cases illegal, and not entitled 
to any equitable consideration, he was required to 
lace them in the second class, as annulled, and to 

e treated as a part of the public domain. 

In a subsequent communication to him of the 
6th May last, he was informed, that * should cases 
be found to exist where fraud was perpetrated in 
the outset, and the parties are willing to acknowl- 
edge it, so as to get back the purchase money, be- 
cause the land is now valueless to them, either 
from having since been despoiled, or because they 


| are disappointed in the purchase, ‘ equity,’ as re- 


cognized in transactions between man and man,’’ 
required, ‘* under such circumstances, that they 
should be held to the bargain of their own seek- 
ing;’’ and he would, ** therefore, in any case where 
it may clearly thus appear, state the fact, and place 
the case in the first class, not, of course, because 
of any merit in the original purchase, but as an 
act @f justice between the party himself and the 
Government.” 

The examination was promptly and satisfac- 
torily conducted, and the volume containing an ab- 
stract of the testimony, in the place assigned in it 
for that purpose, and exhibiting also the classifi- 
cation oF ach case, was, with the voluminous 
proof, returned to this office, under date of the 22d 
August last, and received here on the 31st of that 
month. 

The result is, that five hundred and thirty-eight 
cases are recommended for confirmation, and 
eighteen rejected. 

he proceedings will be carefully reviewed here, 
and duly submitted for the final adjudication of 
the board; thereby summarily closing up the 
whole matter, and relieving the department of a 
long-standing difficulty. 


XI. Bounty Land Districts in the State of Ohio, Bown- 
ty Land Scrip, &e. 

In relation to the military bounty land districts 
in the State of Ohio, bounty land scrip, &c., it is 
roper to state, that, during the revolutionary war, 
irginia had two separate and distinct lines of 
troops in the service: the one upon continental 
establishment, subject to the order and control of 


| the Continental Congress; and the other upon her 


own State establishment, under the exclusive con- 
tro! of her own State authority. To the troops in 
both these lines she promised bounties in land for 
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a service of three years, or during the war. 
Continental Congress promised lands to such only 
as served during the war; consequently, those 
who served inthe Virginia line, on continental es- 
tablishment during the war, were entitled to bounty 
lands, as well from the United States as from the 
State of Virginia. Lands were also promised by 
the Continental Congress to certain.persons called 
** Refugees,” from the British provinces of Canada 
and Nova Scotia, who had abandoned their homes 
for the purpose of aiding the colonies in their 
struggle for independence with the mother country. 

‘To satisfy these bounty land claims, three land 
districts were reserved and appropriated by the 
United States and Virginia, in the ** Northwestern 
Territory,’’ within the limits of the present State 
of Ohio, to wit: 

ist. The United States Military District; 2d. The 
Canadian and Nova Scotia Refugee District; and 
3d. The Virginia Military District. 

The United States Miltary District is bounded 
on the north by the Greenville treaty line, on the 
east by the public lands, on the south by the Refugee 


The | 


District, and on the west by the Scioto river, and | 


contains 2,500,000 acres. ‘This district was ap- 
propriated by Congress in 1796, for the purpose of 
satisfying the bounty land claims of the officers 
and soldiers of the Continental army of the Revo- 
lution. It was surveyed, at the expense of the 


General Government, into townships of five miles | 


square, and each township subdivided into four 
sections or quarters, each section or quarter town- 
ship containing 4,000 acres. No patent could be 


granted for a less quantity than a quarter township, | 


until the passage of the amendatory act of 1800, 
which “authorized a further subdivision of these 


quarter townships into 100 acre lots. This amend- | 


atory act afforded great relief to the private sol- 
diers, whose bounty land warrants called for that 
number of acres only. They could then make 


their own locations, and procure patents for their | 


lands in their own names. Prior to that time, they 
were under the necessity, either of selling their 
claims to speculators, or of placing their warrants in 
their hands for location, under a promise that the 
locators, in whose names the patents were invari- 
ably issued, would afterwards convey to them 
their just proportion of the land. 

In this way many of the old soldiers were de- 
frauded of their rights, and from this cause most 
of the litigation for lands in this district has arisen; 
as there are no conflicting claims, by reason of in- 


| interfering lines of surveys. 


Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


officers and soldiers of the Revolution, under the | 
provisions of this last recited act, is as follows: 


59 warrants to commissioned officers, ein- ' 
bracing the quantity of..... Cceeh arenes 17,200 acres. 


$2 ditto, to the rank and file of the army... ¥,200 «6 
4 *tto, of 100 acres each, issued sinee 2th 
Faby, TOS si5.cs ceseees pune sd evsiee 400 « 
155 warrants, embracing a total of ...... +++ 25,800 acres. 


Of the revolutionary warrants above mentioned— 

56 isened to offieers, amounting to .... 16,500 acres, and 

75 «do, to privates, amounting to.... 7,500 + 
(making a total of 24,000 acres,) lave been satisfied in 
serip since July 27, 1842; of which amount, serip for 6,000 
acres was issued since January 1, i846, leaving 20 war- 
rants stil unsatisfied. 

“The Commissioner of Pensions also says, in the 
same statement, that on examination of the list of 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army, 
which was prepared and printed in conformity with 
a resolution of the United States Senate, passed 
January 16th, 1828, showing the names, rank, 
grade, lines, and corps of said officers and soldiers, 
whose claims for bounty land, at the time of the 
passage of said resolution in 1828, were still un- 
satisfied,—it appears that there are bounty lands 
sull due to, or in right of, 127 commissioned offi- | 
cers, and 1,986 non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates. 

The calls for the exemplifications of patents and 
other title papers, in this district, are still very fre- 
quent, but not as much so as in the Virginia dis- 
trict, as the title papers are fewer in number, and 
less complicated. 

The Refugee Military District comprises a nar- 
row strip of land, bounded on the north by the last | 
mentioned district, on the east and south by the | 
public lands,and on the west by the Scioto river. It 
contains 100,000 acres, and was surveyed by order | 
of Congress, into small tracts, forming squares and | 
parallelograms, to suit the claimants, so that no | 
difficulty has arisen on account of conflicting or 
Some of these claims | 
and locations have, nevertheless, been strongly lit- 
igated by adverse claimants, on the ground of | 
frauds, and causes other than conflicts of entries. 

The greater part of the city of Columbus, the pre- 
sent seat of government of Ohio,which is situated on 
the western end of this district, was, some}years | 


_ ago, involved in difficulties of this character. 


terfering surveys, as is frequently the case in the | 


Virginia district. 


The whole of the lands in this district have been | 


either located with military land warrants, or sold 
by the United States, under the act of July 3, 


1832; leaving a large number of claims of this class | 


still unsatisfied, 
Provision was then made by the act of May 
30, 1830, to satisfy the remainder of the unloca- 


ted warrants for lands in this district, by an issue | 


of certificates of scrip, which were made recefvable 
in payment for any of the public lands, which 
were subject to sale at “private entry,’ at the 
land offices in Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois; and the 
laws providing for the issuing of such land war- 


rants were revived and continued in force fortwo | 


years from the passage of said act. 

The time for issuing warrants for these unsatis- 
fied claims was again extended, by the act of July 
13, 1832, to the Ist of January, 1835; and by the 


= of January 27, 1835, to the Ist day of January, 
1842. 


The act of 27th of January, 1835, was subse- | 


quently revived and continued in force by the act 


of July 27, 1842, for the term of five years, from | 


and afier the date of the last-mentioned act. 


This is the last act which has been passed upon | 
this subject, and the time for issuing this class of | 
warrants expired, by its provisions, on the 27th of | 


July, 1847. The second section of the last recited 
act provided, that all cases which were not finally 
disposed of, within the time thus limited, should 
be thereafter forever barred from the benetit of all 
claim to bounty land, for services performed, within 
the spirit and meaning of the foregoing recited acts. 

It appears, from a statement from the Pension 


| tions which had been made were afterwards vaca- || 


Office, dated November 17, 1847, that the whole | 


number of bounty land warrants issued from the 
27th July, 1842, to 27th July, 1847, either to or 
in right of commissioned or non-commissioned 


| 


All the land has been fully located and disposed 
of; but there are still frequent applications for ex- 


emplifications of patents and other title papers, to _ 


lands in this district, 
The Virginia Military District lies between the 


| Scioto and Little Miami rivers, and is bounded on 


the east and west by those rivers; on the south by | 
the Ohio river; and on the northwest by a line | 
run by Charles Roberts, in 1812, from the source | 
of the Miami river to that of the Scioto. This _ 
district was reserved by the State of Virginia, in | 


her deed of cession, in 1784, for the purpose of || 


satisfying the bounty land claims of her officers | 
and soldiers on the continental establishment, and | 
contains an area of upwards of 4,000,000 of acres. | 

Besides this reservation, Virginia had previous- | 
ly, ata very early period, to wit, in 1783, appro- 
priated a large tract of country, on the waters of 
Cumberland, Green, and Tennessee rivers, in the | 
then district of Kentucky, for the satisfaction of | 
the bounty lands promised her troops of the Revo- 
lution, which was afterwards divided into two dis- 
tricts; the one for her line on continental establish- 
ment, and the other for her State line troops. 

Many locations were made in these districts; but | 
in consequence of the North Carolina (now Ten- | 
nessee) Siate line bearing in upongthese lands far- | 
ther than was anticipated, and in consequence of 
the refusal of Kentucky, aftershe became an inde- 
pendent State, to admit any further locations in| 
these districts, a large number of claims of both | 


| 
classes remain unlocated and unsatisfied. {| 


In addition to these difficulties, many of the loca- | 


ted, by interferences with prior valid entries and 
Henderson’s grant, and were momar with- 
drawn from Kentucky, and re-locate 

district. The good lands in this (Ohio) district 


have been long since exhausted; and notwithstand- |, acr 
ing the large appropriations in land scrip which |, being the refuse 


have been made, from time to time, by Congress, 

for the satisfaction of the remnant of hens claims, 

a large number appear to be still unprovided for. 
The first act passed by Congress, on the 30th 


[Dec. 7, 


see ee 
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May, 1830, for the relief of the officers and soldiers 

of the Virginia State line and Navy of the Revolu- 
tion, provided for a relinquishment of their claims 
to bounties in lands, and for the issuing of certifi- 
cates of scrip, in satisfaction of them, for certain 
nominal sums equal to the minimum price of the 
public lands, for such number of acres as the 
claimants were entitled to. These certificates of 
scrip were made receivable in payment for any 
lands subject to sale at ‘* private entry,”’ in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; the time of 
issuing them limited to the Ist January, 1835; and 
the quantity of land thus to be located, restricted 
to 260,000 acres. : 

By the seventh section of the same act, the like 
provision was made for the unsatisfied warrants 
of the Virginia line of troops on Continental estab- 
lishment, and the quantity of land limited to 50,000 
acres; which was in addition to the 260,000 acres, 
authorized to be located for the benefit of her 
State line troops and Navy, by the fifth section of 
theact. This amount of serip having proved to be 
insufficient for the satisfaction of these classes of 
warrants, another act was passed on the 13th of 
July, 1832, authorizing an additional issue of scrip 

' for 300,000 acres, embracing as well the Virginia 
line of troops on continental establishment, as her 
State line and navy, so far asthe warrants of either 
remained unsatisfied. 

This last-mentioned appropriation being also 
exhausted, another act was passed on the 2d 
March, 1833, providing for the issue of an addi- 
tional amount of scrip for 200,000 acres of land, 
for the same uses, with the additional privilege, 
that this class of scrip should be receivable in pay- 
ment for any of the public lands subject to private 
entry, without restriction as to the State or Terri- 
= in which they might be situated. — F 

large number of these warrants being still un- 
satisfied, Congress again, by the second section of 
the act of 3d March, 1835, making “‘appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year 1835,’’ authorized a further 
issue of serip for 650,000 acres of land, in addition 
to the amounts heretofore appropriated by the acts 
of 1830, 1832, and 1833, with the provision, that 
such certificates of scrip should be receivable in 

_ payment for any of the public lands subject to sale 

at “private entry.”’ 
This section of the law, which seems to have 
been intended to put an end to any further appli- 
cations to Congress on account of these unsatis- 
fied claims, provided ‘‘that no scrip should be is- 
| sued under it, until the Ist day of September, 1835, 
and that, in the mean time, these land warrants 
should be received in the General Land Office until 
that day; and that, if the amount thus filed should 
exceed in quagtity§the 650,000 acres of land appro- 
riated by the act, the Commissioner of the General 
and Office should apportion the said amountof land 
among the warrants which might then be on file in 
his office, in full satisfaction thereof.”’ 
This is the last law which has been passed in 
reference to this class of claims. The claimants 
have, nevertheless, continued to file their warrants 
in this office, from time to time, notwithstanding 
the expiration of the period limited by the act, in the 
hope or expectation, that some further provision 
would yet be made by Congress for their final and 
complete satisfaction, at some fulure period, in scrip. 
| ‘The number of warrants of this description, is- 
sued by authority of the State of Virginia, and 

now on file in this office, is 230 These consist of 
Virginia Continental, State-lineand Navy warrants, 
embracing in the whole 249,000 acres. 


' 


| Whether further legislation on this subject will 
| comport with justice to this class of claimants, or 


! not, is a question proper for the consideration of 
Congress. = a 
The quantity of land in the Virginia military 
district, not as yet located, amounts, as near as can 
be estimated, to about 200,000 acres; the number 


| of patents issued for lands in said district, since 
| the month of March, 1846, is 169, embracing 
in the Ohio | 


21,854 acres; and the surveys on file and not pat- 
ented, amount to 140 in number, embracing 8,053 
acres. These lands are of very inferior quality, 
rtions of the 4,000, acres 
|, originally reserved and appropriated by the State 
_ of Virginia for the satisfaction of these claims. 
| ‘The investigation of these Virginia bounty-land 
i claims, after the locations and surveys are made 
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and returned to this office for patents, generally | 
leads to much labor and perplexity, as it frequently | 
becomes necessary, in the examination of one of 
these surveys and locations, to investigate the evi- 
dences of title of from half a dozen to a dozen in- 
termediate claimants. The modes of alienation 
are, by decrees of court, assignments of a guar- 
dian or administrator, decretal orders of court, by || 
an executor, by an agent, by devisees, by heirs, | 
&c.—all of which assignments must be carefully 
examined, from the first to the last claimant, and 
a correct abstract of title made out from the whole : 
of such assignments; and if any link in the chain 
of title happens to be wanting, or any of the title- 
papers found to be defective, a troublesome corre- 
spondence and much unavoidable delay is most 
generally the consequence. 

The calls for exemplified copies of patents and 
other title-papers to lands in this district are fre- 
quent, and on the increase, in consequence of the 
litigation which has arisen out of the conflicting 
surveys. Had this district been ‘laid off originally 
into townships, sections, &c., as the other two 
military districts were, much, if not all, of this 
mischief would have been prevented. But as it | 
was, each holder of a warrant had his survey made 
according to his own direction, without regard to | 
form, so as to embrace the best lands, and fre- 
quently in conflict with older surveys, without 
being at the time aware of their existence. {| 

The difficulties became still more intricate and 
a on account of the peculiarity of the 

irginia bounty-land system, upon which these | 
claims are founded—which must be adhered to, | 
together with the peculiar usages and practices 
established under them in the courts of Kentuck 
and Ohio, whether they conflict with the princi- | 
ples of the common law or not; for ‘a long course 
of adjudication has fixed these principles, and 
they are considered as the settled rules by which 
these titles are to be governed.”’ 


Report 


XU. Copper Mineral Lands. 


By the acts of Ist and 3d of March, 1847, es- | 
tablishing land offices in the northern parts of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the management and | 
control of the mineral lands were transferred from | 
the War Department and placed under the juris- | 
diction and control of the Treasury Department. | 
This transfer has been made; and such of the 
books, maps, and papers, as have been received 
from the War Department, have been deposited | 
in this office; and, by an order of the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, the whole subject of the mineral lands 
is now placed under the superintendence and direc- | 
tion of this branch of the publicservice. Theseacts || 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to cause || 
a geological examination and survey to be made, || 
and reported to this office, of the lands embraced | 
in the districts created thereby. No appropriation | 
having been made for this service, it was found | 
necessary to apply to it the balance remaining of | 
the sum provided by the first section of the act of | 
8th August, 1846, “for expenses of the mineral | 
land service,” and that part of the appropriation | 
of 3d March, 1847, ‘for surveying the copper | 
regions of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, with 
reference to mines and minerals,’’ which was de- 
signed to be ar ron to the geological branch of | 
the surveys in those regions. 

Under the authority given by those laws, Dr. | 
C. T. Jackson, of Boston, Massachusetts, was | 
appointed by you to make a geologizai survey of. 
the Lake Superior district, in Michigan; and Dr. 
D. D. Owen, of Harmony, Indiana, of the Chip- | 

ewa district, in Wisconsin and norther: part of. 

owa. Colonel D. R. McNair, of Keniucky, was | 
appointed agent, and General E. J. Roberts, of | 
Michigan, assistant, to receive, for the Treasu 
Department, the books, maps, papers, and other | 
property, pertaining to the mineral business, and to | 
collect the rents required to be paid by those acts. 

_In accordance with your comprehensive and ju- | 
dicious instructions, Messrs. Jackson and Owen, | 
at the expense of much hardship and suffering, and | 
with extraordinary perseverance, have explored | 
great portions of the regions assigned as the sphere | 
of their respective duties, and made particular ex- 
aminations of certain localities. Their preliminary | 
reports, which accompany this communication, are || 


highly interesting, and furnish much valuable in- 
formation of a general character, not only of the 





of the Commissioner of the 
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geology of the country, but of the topography, 
soil, timber, &c. Their detailed reports, when 
furnished, will be communicated, and will, no 
doubt, judging from those above-mentioned, fully 
enable this office to execute satisfactorily the pro- 
visions of the laws under which ahey were ap- 
pointed, 

The magnetic, hygrometrical, and barometrical 
observations made by these gentlemen, in accord- 


ance with their instructions, will agd materially to | 
the cause of science in those particulars; and the | 


series of observations by which they have been 
enabled to determine the latitude and longitude of 
several important points in those regions, will fur- 
nish information, which has been much desired, of 
the geography of that country. The great wealth 
of that region in minerals, soils, timbers, &c., which 
will be developed in this exploration, will tend 


greatly to encourage the settlement and purchase of | 


these lands. 
Messrs. McNair and Roberts have been actively 
and zealously engaged, under your instructions, in 


collecting the Government property in that region, | 


and the rents which were owing or falling due, and 
in arranging and reducing to order and system, 


' with reference to the provisions of the acts under 


which they were appointed, the whole of the min- 
eral business in the field of their operations. Their 
reports, which are also herewith submitted, pre- 
senta satisfactory account of their operations, amd 
show that the revenue collected exceeds, consid- 
erably, the whole expense of the agency. 


Books have been opened in this office, in which | 
| all the operations under each lease and permitare en- 
| tered up, anda regular system established, by which | 


the condition of each can at once be ascertained. 
In order that no delay should arise from the dif- 
ficulty of transportation in the winter season, and 


that the land officers for the Lake Superior district | 
in Michigan may proceed at once to the discharge | 
| of their duties, upon their anes and the | 


establishment of the land office, a complete set of 
books, thirty-five in number, has been opened for 


‘| that district, in which the areas of all the tracts 


surveyed have been noted. These books, with 


all the necessary circulars, forms, blanks, regis- | 


ters, certificates, receipts, letter-books, and station- 
ery, have been forwarded to the care of the min- 
eral agent at Sault Ste. Marie; and the Surveyor 


General at Detroit has been instructed to send to | 
the same agent the township plats of the surveys | 


in that district; so that, before the close of naviga- 


tion, all the materials necessary for the business of | 
the office will be atthe spot. A similar set of tract | 


books for that district has also been opened for this 
office. 


Estimates for the continuation of this geological ; 


survey and the mineral agency will be found with 
the estimates from this office. 

As the linear surveys in these mineral regions 
do not progress as rapidly as elsewhere, owing to 


the great difficulties experienced from the broken | 
and en ete nature of the country, without | 


roads, and almost without settlements, and cov- 
ered in orev ee with a dense growth of cedar 
and hemlock bushes, some years may elapse be- 


fore those surveys will be completed, and the lands | 


prepared for sale. In the meantime, it is evidently 


necessary that theGovernment should exercise a 
| watchful care and supervision over those mineral | 
lands; and as some doubts exist on the subject, | 


notwithstanding the acts of Congress of the 1st 


| and 3d of March last, it is respectfully suggested, 
| to remove all difficulty on the subject, and to es- 


tablish the business on a permanent basis, that 


_ this office be authorized to carry out the system | 


of permits and leases adopted by the -War Depart- 
ment, on the terms and conditions, and in all the 
details therein set forth. 


XIII. Preémption Rights. 
In regard to the existing laws on the subject of 
the right of preémption, in favor of prior settlers 


upon the public lands, I respectfully recommend | 
that they be so amended and modified as to em- | 
brace the case of every bona fide settler, who has | 


gone, or may hereafter go, upon any portion of the 

blic domain, with a view to acquire a home for 
his family, and that the privilege be extended, as 
well to the wnsurveyed as the surveyed lands, in all 
cases where such settlements may be made after 
the Indian title shall have been extinguished 
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A policy thus liberal towards a very large class 
of our fellow-citizens cannot fail to produce the 
most beneficial results. It will facilitate the set- 
Uement and impcovement of the frontier portions 
of the country, raise up a hardy race of backwoods- 
men for its protection against the encroachments 
of our Mexican and Indian neighbors, afford them 
the means of improving their condition in many 
respects, and, above all, to educate their children, 
and will impress those patriotic frontiersmen with 
deeper feelings of regard for their Government, 
when they find that they are no longer in danger 
of losing their hard-earned improvements, by 
being brought into competition with a more 
wealthy class of citizens at the land sales, 

It is also a policy which commends itself espe- 
cially to the consideration of Congress, in respect 
to the sovereignty and internal regulations of the 
States in which large portions of the public lands 
have been settled in advance of the public surveys. 
For it will readily be perceived that an interdiction 
of settlement upon unsurveyed lands conflicts di- 
rectly with the sovereignty and local regulations 
of the State, without any advantage to the Gen- 
| eral Government; as it is well known, from our 
'| past experience, that the lands, when sold at pub- 
|| lic auction, under our cash system, but seldom, if 
|| ever, produce an average of more than $1 25 per 
acre, from which the expenses of advertising, 
|| which are very great, and of conducting the pub- 
|| lic sales, are to be deducted. 

But while I recommend the most liberal exten- 
sion of these laws in favor of the actual bona fide 
settler, I cannot, consistently with my duty as a 
public officer, omit to direct the attention of Con- 
| gress to the many abuses of the privilege which 
| was granted by the fifteenth section of the act of 

1841, by a certain class of persons who appear to 

have made claims, by declarations, to lands sub- 
”* under cover of 

that section, for purposes of onennee only, and 

without the intention ultimately to purchase them 
| from the Government. 

These declarations apply exclusively to land 
which has been offered at public sale, and which 
is therefore subject, at the time of the filing of said 
declarations, to entry at private sale. The privi- 
lege given by the law to bona fide preémptors, to 
prove up and pay for their claims to such land, at 
any time within a year after they shall have settled 
on the land, amounts, in effect, to a credit for a 
year for all such settlements, and is of little prac- 
tical injury to the Government in such none i 

But as experience has taught this office 


| ject to sale at ‘private entry, 


| Cases. 


that declarations are filed by persons who never 


have made any settlement on the land, with a view 

to withhold the same from purchase by any one 
_ else, for the period of twelve months, and in the 

meantime to speculate upon those desiring to enter 
| the same, by relinquishing such pretended claim, 
‘| for a compensation, it is believed to be proper that 
each of such declarations should be accompanied 
by the affidavit of the claimant, that he has actu- 
ally made a bona fide settlement on the land claim- 
ed, and also to require, that within thirty days after 
the commencement of such settlement, the requi- 
| site proof of such claimant’s right should be filed 
in the register’s office. This would have the effect 
of stopping all fraudulent declarations, and would 
not deprive the bona fide preémptor of the time now 
allowed him to make payment for his land. 

In the district of Milwaukie, there have been 
6,441 declarations filed for land subject to private 
| entry, up to the end of September, 1847; in the 
Green Bay district, 5,526 similar declarations, up 
to the end of the same month; and in the Dixon 
land office, 4,179 similar declarations, between the 
| Ist of January, 1843, and the last of September, 

1847. In the first-named district, there have been 
but forty entries made under the law of 1841; in 
the second, but two hundred and nine; and in the 
third, but one hundred and sixty-nine, between 
| the Ist of January, 1843, and the last of Septem- 
ber, 1847; thus showing that but a small propor- 
tion of these declarations.are bona fide, or that they 
have been consummated by the ies making 
them. The fourth section of the act of 3d March, 
| 1843, declares it illegal for the same individual who 
| has filed a declaration for one tract of land subject 
| to private entry, to file a second declaration for 
|, another such tract; and it was hoped that this 
‘ would remedy the evil, as, prior te that ume, A 
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and B, who had each filed a declaration for a dif- 
ferent tract, would, just before the expiration of 
their respective years, file new declarations—B for 
A’s tract, and A for B’s—thus keeping each of said 
tracts from private entry for another twelve months; 
but some tracts are still covered by successive dec- 
jarations, and may, in many instances, prevent 
the bale of such lands for several consecutive years, 
Instructions were given by my predecessor, allow- 
ing the sale of such land, although declared for, 
subject to the preémption right, if any exist, of 
the person filing the declaration. If no proof is 
furnished in due time, the sale is confirmed; but if 
the preémption is satisfactorily established within 
the year, then the private entry yields to the prior 
preémption right. ‘This remedy is a good one, as 
far as it goes, and does no injustice to any one; but 
itis not effectual, as many a tract subject to private 
entry would be purchased but for the filing of such 
declarations, where the party desirous of making 
such entry has not the time to visit the land in per- 
son, to see whether such declaration is filed in 
fraud of the law, or not, 


XIV. Graduation and Reduction of the Price of the 
Public Lands. 


The attention of Congress is again directed to 


the subject of graduating and reducing the price of | 


the public lands, after they have remained for cer- 
tain periods of time unsold in the market. 

That the refuse lands which have been for a 
long time in market, and which have been culled 
over by successive purchasers, from year to year, 
are less valuable than those for which the mini- 
mum price of $1 25 per acre was paid in the first 
instance, is a common-sense proposition that can- 
not be doubted. Nor is it just to the States in 
which these lands are situated, that they should 
be held at prices above their relative value, and 
the sales thereby delayed and prevented, their set- 
tlement and cultivation retarded for indefinite pe- 
riods, and the States, in the mean time, deprived 
of the taxes which would otherwise accrue from 
them. Such a system of restrictive policy is not 
demanded by the interests of the old States, and 
should not, therefore, be fastened upon the new; 
as itis much more the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment to encourage, by all proper means, the 


settlement and improvement of the public domain, | 


for the general benefit of the whole people of the 
country, than it is to husband these lands down 
to the the quarter section, in order that a few more 
dollars and cents may be brought into the public 
treasury, than it will cost to sell them. And al- 
though it may be said, with much plausibility, that 


many portions of the public domain, which, upon | 


the first settlement of the country, were denom- 
inated ‘* refuse lands,”’ either on account of their 
inferior quality, or being, from local causes, unfit 
for cultivation and settlement, do, in process of 
time, become, to some extent, saleable for useful 
purposes, as they are required by the increasing 


wants of the inhabitants; still it is not just to the | 
States, that the sales should be thus protracted, | 





'| and transmitted to the claimants, and subsequent- 
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in quantity, as not to justify the delay and expense | 
of selling them by the General Government. Such || 
a measure would seem to be peculiarly proper at | 
this time, in regard to such swamp and other | 
lands, as are, from local causes, unfit for settle- 

ment and cultiyation in their present condition, in 

order that such portions of them as may be re- | 
claimed for useful purposes may be made pro- | 
ductive and available to such States, for the pur- | 
poses of education, internal improvement, and | 
such other public uses as those States may, in | 
their wisdom, deem best calculated to advance | 
their own public interests. 


XVI. Oregon Territory. 


The propriety of extending our admirable land 
system over the Territory of Oregon, attracted con- 
siderable attention during the last Congress, and 
a bill for that purpose was presented for the con- | 
sideration of the Senate, by the able chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By providing for the survey of the nch and fer- | 
tile lands bordering on the Pacific, in Oregon, and | 
granting munificent bounties to the present settlers, | 
and to those who may remove there in a given 


time, that Territory will soon be settled by a vir- |) 
tuous, hardy, and patriotic people, who, carrying | 


with them the principles of civil and religious lib- | 
erty, in which they have been educated, will, with | 
their usual enterprise, develop the wealth of that | 
interesting region, perpetuate our institutions, and | 
extend our commerce. 


XVII. Increase of the number of Clerks recommended. 


With a very few exceptions, the clerks in this | 
office have been regular in their attendance, and | 


the amount of work exhibited by the weekly and | 
monthly reports, shows that the application of || 
each, to the particular duties assigned to him, has | 


been constant and faithful The increase in the | 
business of the Patent Bureau, especially, to which | 


I have made reference in a former part of this re- | 


port, has been in more than a two-fold ratio. A 
large number of patents have been written and 


transmitted, within a few months past, to the pur- |) 
chasers of the public lands; a still larger number. || 


ere written, recorded, and ready for signature; and 
lam now satisfied, from recent experience, that 
the whole of the arrearages of patents for lands sold 
for many years past,can, ina very few months more, | 
be all brought up to the Ist of October, 1847. 

The increase of business in this office, on account | 
of the transfer of the control and management of 
the mineral lands, from the War to the Treasury 
Department, and in consequence of the great num- | 
ber of Mexican war bounty-land warrants, which | 
are required, in the first instance, to be registered, | 


ly carried into patent, when returned as located, 


make it, in my opinion, necessary and proper to || 


recommend a corresponding increase of the force, 


| which is now constantly employed, in the numer- 


ous, much varied, and complicated duties, which 
are, day by a devolving upon it. The number 
of additional clerks 
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resent unhappy war between the two countries, 

e had determined to resort to every honorable 
means to restore the blessings of peace between the 
sister Republics. The first wish of his heart is to 
conclude such a treaty of peace with the Republic 
of Mexico as shall secure and perpetuate a sincere 
and cordial friendship between the parties. It is 
peculiarly the interest, and ought to be the desire, 
of the two most powerful Republics in the world to 
cherish sentiments of mutual respect and kindness 
for each other. In this spirit, he desires that Mexi- 
co may bea great, a prosperous and a free Repub- 
lic. At peace with each other, and cultivating a 


| commerce equally advantageous to both, we may 


justly look forward to a long career of mutual ben- 

efits, which will bind our Republics together in 
bonds of friendship which cannot be broken. In- 
stead of enemies, we desire to consider the Mexi- 
cans as brothers. 

Animated by such sentiments, the President has 
determined to make a renewed overture for peace 
to the Mexican Government. Although this may 
| be regarded by the world as too great a concession 
to Mexico, yet he is willing to subject himself to 
this reproach, in the hope that his offer may inspire 
| corresponding sentiments in the minds of a brave 
and patriotic people. 

He has, therefore, directed me to propose to 
your Excellency that he will immediately despatch, 


| either to the Havana or to Jalapa, as the Mexican 


| Government may prefer, one or more of our most 
' distinguished citizens as commissioners, clothed 
with full powers to conclude a treaty of peace with 
similar commissioners on the part of Mexico, as 
soon as he shall be officially informed that the 
Mexican Government will appoint such commis- 
sioners. 

Should the Mexican Government, for the sake 
of more speedily terminating the war, magnani- 
| mously adopt the initiative, and first appoint com- 
missioners, the President will then, as soon as this 


‘| fact shall be made known to him, without a mo- 


ment’s delay, appoint commissioners on the part 
of the United States. ; é 
The commissioners on our part will be invested 


|| with the discretionary power to suspend hostilities 
| and raise existing blockades, immediately after 
| they shall have met the Mexican commissioners, 


| either at the Havana or Jalapa. 

_  Tembrace this occasion to offer to your Excel- 
lency the assurance of my most distinguished con- 
sideration. JAMES BUCHANAN. 


To his Excellency the Minister or Foreien Re- 
LaTions of the Mexican Republic. 





[Translation.] 
Pavace or THE Fepera, GovERNMENT 
or Mexico, February 22, 1847. 
| Sm: Mr. Alexander Atocha has placed in my 
| hands the note under date the 18th of January last, 
| in which your ExceHency is pleased to express the 
| good disposition entertained by his excellency the 
| President of the United States to have recourse to 
every honorable means which may put an end to 





through a course of several generations, to await | 
such a contingency, while heavy burdens are in 
the mean time necessarily borne by the citizens of 
the counties in which such lands are situated, in 
the support of their municipal regulations, the 
opening of roads and keeping them in repair, 
' with all the other expenses incident to a well-regu- 
i lated society, unaided by the revenue which might 
otherwise be derived from such lands. By keep- 
o ing up the price, and thus preventing the sale of 
them, the General Government also loses the mo- | 


es , is, two for the Min- 
eral land business, three for the Recorder’s Office, the war, and renew between the two nations the 
and three for the Bounty Land Bureau; the three | friendly relations which are unfortunately inter- 
last being required for the purpose of writing pat- | rupted. 
ents, as the warrants are located, end in assisting | It is painful to the Mexican Government to see 
to keep up the correspondence, which has very || disturbed the sincere friendship which it cultivated 
much increased of late in that branch of the ser- | with your Republic, whose continued progress it 
vice, and is still upon the increase, as these war- || has always admired, and whose institutions have 
rants multiply in number. | served it asa model. Greatly to its regret has the 
For detailed tabular statements of the facts men- || blood been spilt of two — who ought to have 
tioned in this report, reference is made to the | lived closely united; but it not depended upon 
accompanying exhibits, lettered from A to N, in-| it to avoid this misfortune. Penetrated with the 





a, ) 
ney they would produce at graduated rates, and is | : : 
cshnuientty demmpelied; so long as it may be ne- |, clusive. phos : benefits of peace, it has fruitlessly om loyed for 
os cessary to incur a public debt, to pay interest on | All which is respectfully submitted. its maintenance all the means compatible with the 
4: that amount. ‘This interest, exclusive of the cost || RICHARD M. YOUNG, Commissioner. || honor, the dignity, and the security of the nation. 


Hon. Rosert J. Wacker, exas was a cover to ulterior de- 


|| The question of 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


of keeping up the land system, would, in sixteen ; : : : . 
: f ; signs, which now stand disclosed. The invasion 


years, absorb the whole value of such lands; while, || 
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ie if they were sold at an average of one-half of the | ae | eaten = Saacaal the 
7% present et ee ee = the purchase DOCUMENTS | “ - ri ha ry eerelees, bes oe 

amount to the difference between that minimum  Ff™ the Department of State, accompanying the | leney the Vice President, now charged with the 

é esilent’s Message. supreme executive power, who cherishes in his 


; / bosom the liveliest sentiments of humanity, will 
DepartMent or Strate, ‘lend himself to the adjustment which is indicated 

Washington, January 18, 1847. ‘| to him, so soon as he shall conceive the hope that 

Sin : The President of the United States has in- | the incontestable rights of Mexico may be saved, 


XV. Donations suggested in certain cases. 


It is also suggested, as an alternative measure, 
that those refuse or unsaleable lands be granted to 


: i and the reduced price. 
K 





. the States in which they lie, at stated periods of structed me to submit to you a more specific pro- || The high mission with which he is ¢ _ren- 
a time, after they have remained in the market ua- | position than that contained in my last overture of |] ders it obligatory upon him to preserve the inde- 
if sold, or when they shall become so fur diminished '' Faly 27, 1846, for the purpose of terminating the '' pendence and the integrity of the Republic; and in 
i 
if 
i 
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the understanding that he will never agree that treaty of Ghent was concluded by the plenipoten- ting in Mexico, Nicholas P. Trist, Esq., the offi- 
either the one or the other shall be lost, he will ac- || tiaries of the two Powers whilst the war was | cer next in rank to your Excellency, with full 
cede cheerfully to the invitation which is proffered || raging on both sides, and the most memorable powers to conclude a definitive treaty of peace 
to him, by appointing commissioners who, con- || of the conflicts to which it gave rise took place with the United Mexican States; and the most 
jointly with those who cya be chosen by his ex- | upon our own soil after the negotiators had hap- | excellent President ad interim of this Republic, to 
cellency the President of the United States, shall | pily terminated their labors. History is full of | whom the undersigned immediately made known 
arrange, at Havana or Jalapa, a treaty of peace || such examples. Indeed, so far as the undersign- | the contents of your Excellency’s said official note, 
and sincere friendship; but such appointment he | ed is aware, there is not to be found, at least in has determined that you should be informed, in 
will not make unless the raising of the blockade of | modern times, a single case, except the present, 
our ports and the complete evacuation of the terri- || in which it has been considered a necessary pre- being reserved to the sovereign Congress of the 
tory of the Republic by the invading forces shall be | liminary that an invading army should be with- | nation, your Excellency’s said note is transmit- 
reviously accepted as a preliminary condition. drawn before negotiations for peace could com- ted by him to that body, in order that it may de- 
Before concluding this note, his excellency the | mence between the parties to the war. termine what should be deemed most proper on 
Vice President deems it indispensable to manifest It would also be difficult to find a precedent for the subject. Its resolution shall be communicated 
the surprise which he has experienced at the ap- | the course pursued by the Mexican Government || in due time to your Excellency, by the department 
prehension expressed by your Excellency’s Gov- | in another particular. The President, anxious to | under the charge of the undersigned, who leaves 
ernment, that the world might consider as an exces- | avoid the war now existing, senta minister of peace | to that occasion the answer to the points embraced 
sive concession to Mexico the step taken by it in , to Mexico for this purpose. After the Mexican | in your Excellency’s said note. 
again taking the initiative towards the negotiation | forces had attacked the army of General Taylor on The undersigned avails himself of this opportu- 
of peace; for he cannot conceive the reason upon | this side of the Rio Grande, and thus commenced | nity to offer to your Excellency the assurances of 
which such an imputation could rest, when all | the war, the President, actuated by the same paci- _ his distinguished consideration. 


reply, that the decision on the affair in question 


civilized nations have recognized the justice of the _ fic spirit, made repeated overtures to the Govern- DOMINGO IBARRA. 
rights of this Republic, and the imperious necessity | ment of Mexico to negotiate for its termination; , To his Excellency the Secretary or Stare of 
in which she has found herself to maintain them by | and although he has, from the beginning, solemnly || the United States of America. 

arms, in opposing an invasion the least justifiable of || declared before the world that he desired no terms || 





all those known to the history of civilized nations. | but such as were just and honorable for both || [Translation.] 
I avail myself of the opportunity to offer to your | parties, yet the Mexican Government, by refusing | General Herrera to Mr. Pacheco. 
Excellency the assurances of my most distinguish- | to receive our minister in the first place, and after- || . 95 7 
: 5 : ’ Mexico, 4ugust 25, 1847. 
ed consideration. || wards by not acceding to our overtares to open || Most exce.uenr Sir: By your Excellency’s 
JOSE MARIE ORTIZ MONASTERIO. negotiations for peace, has never afforded to this note of to-day, I am Cee at his seine 
To his Excellency the Secretary or State of the || Government even the opportunity of making | y , 


: ; : i ) o confer on m 
United States of America. || known the terms on which we would be willing to the, Paasihent han Lose pianees. 0p Sante nine 


a || intme it sr that, together with Do 
| settle all questions in dispute between the two Re- 1 Sepa. coher: thee, Sogeine a ae 


DeparTMENT oF State, ; ‘| publics. The warcan never end whilst Mexico || ee tig ts 
Washington, April 15, 1847. || refuses even to hear the proposals which we have || to on ropositions for peace cuteteis the commis- 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- | always been ready to make for peace. 1 anaes re “ none of the United States 
ceipt of your Excellency's note of the 22d of Feb-|| The President will not again renew the offer to | slain to make. As a Mexican who desires the 
ruary last, in answer to mine of the 18th of Jan- negotiate, at least until he shall have reason to be- | snalihen of his ameeneies I on ht to state to vour 
uary, proposing, on the part of the President of lieve that it would be accepted by the Mexican | Excellency, that ee et” of the + aac 
the United States, immediately to ‘‘despatch either Government. Devoted, however, to honorable || ment in he mtg 7 ssed, when the Gov- 
‘to the Havana or Jalapa, as the Mexican Govern- || peace, he is determined that the evils of the war | re of i eee. first moved in send- 
‘ment may prefer, one or more of our most dis- | shall not be protracted one day Jonger than shall | 


cere oa es |i commissioner to arrange the differences 
‘tinguished citizens as commissioners, clothed || be rendered absolutely necessary by the Mexican | which a of the oe question, dis- 
‘with full powers to conclude a treaty of peace | Republic. For the pornone of carrying this deter- || turbed the harmony which ought to exist hetwean 


‘with similar commissioners on the part of Mexi- | mination into effect with the least possible delay ; ; 

: ; : onterminous republics, for no other act than 
‘co, as soon as he shall be officially informed that | he will forthwith send to the headquarters of the _—— that seh Guid a no obstacle to his 
‘ the Mexican Government will appoint such com- | army in Mexico, Nicholas P. Trist, Esq., the offi- || senate himself and having his propositions 
‘ missioners. ”’ || cer next in rank to the undersigned in our depart- | f 


, | ; : ies I eard, my Administration was calumniated in the 
The President deeply regrets the refusal of the || ment of foreign affairs, as a commissioner, invest- | most ee manner; for this act alone the rev- 


Mexican Government to accede to this friendl ed with full powers to conclude a definitive 1] ; : : 

overture, ‘‘unless the raising of the blockade of | of peace with the United Mexican States. “This 1] aut ween 8 wae mesmenee Ge. scenmand 
‘our (the Mexican) ports, and the complete evac- || gentleman possesses the entire confidence of the || = ae ti - t wuld iv occasio ~ a 
‘uation of the territory of the Republic by the || President, and is eminently worthy of that of the ms any cuhe es vhicl iE ora ao and 
‘invading forces, shall be previously accepted asa | Mexican Government. es eee eee shoumah 
‘ preliminary condition.” || _ The undersigned refrains from all comment upon || ae tions. however er would.-be Laon 

The President has instructed me to inform you | the concluding paragraph, as well as some other | —_ = — it might be if the were undertaken b 

that this ** preliminary condition”’ is wholly inad- | portions of your Excellency’s note; because the | rnin ss ae ts t in that affair Y 
missible. Such a condition is neither required by || strong sense which he entertains of their in re. Peo ; 


: : : justice || { might allege other reasons for declining ; but 
the honor, or sanctioned by the practice of na- || towards the United States could not be uttered in |: ; i 
tions. If it were, this would tend to prolong wars, | the friendly tone which he desires to preserve in \ oernene heen eh anea aren i aaee enone 


; : : || 7aah, is sufficient for his excellency the President, upon 
especially between conterminous countries, until || the present communication. He turns from these, || taking it into consideration *o os aians 
the one or the other power was entirely subdued. || therefore, to dwell, as he does with unfeigned | : 


r 7 ; : 1c signation which I make 
No nation which, at the expenditure of blood and || pleasure, upon the sentiment contained in a pr. seeps tho: Bag ‘ ofthe 


nearly | honorable commission which he has been pleased 
treasure, has invaded its enemy’s country, and ac- | part of the same note, where the Mexican Gov, to confer on me . 
‘ 


quired possession’ of any considerable portion of || ernment expresses how painful it is ‘to see dis- || This I have the honor to state to your Excel- 
his territory, could ever consent to withdraw its || ‘ turbed the sincere friendship which it cultivated i lency in answer to your note above mentioned, at 
forces as a preliminary condition to the opening of |' ‘ with your [our] Republic, whose continued pro-| the same time offerin you my consideration and 
negotiations for peace. This would be at once to || ‘ gress it has always admired, and whose institu- | due esteem. God an liberty ! 

abandon all the advantages it had obtained in the | ‘ tions have served it as a model.”” H ; JOSE J. DE HERRERA 
prosecution of the war, without any certainty that . , 


This feeling is most cordially reciprocated by | . ie : 
peace would result from the sacrifice. Nay, more; || the President, whose earnest desire it is that the i — Serene FPR ee 


should such a negotiation prove unsuccessful, the || United Mexican States, under institutions similar || 








a ee - thus imprudently pe se its || to our own, Selon and secure the liberty of | [Translation.} 
orces from the enemy’s territory might not be || their people, and maintain an elevated standing | 
able to recover, without a cost of bloo and treas- || among the natioris of the earth. ree Mire Femaen te Conran Newte, 


Rexatrons of the Mexican Republic. | 





: i| M August 26, 1847. 
ure equal to that first expended, the advantageous || The undersigned embraces this occasion to offer|| Most EXCELLENT oes yee known to 
Saaae or8 the cause of oe a humani- | tinguished consideration. | lency’s note of yesterday, in which -you decline 
y, the history of nations at war affords no sanc- | j issi ™ 
tion to such a preliminary condition. The United To his Excellency the Minister or Foreign || aceapting. the srusk of comminsioner for, the. pur 
s hich the Government of the United States wishes 
Power on the face of the earth; and yet it never || " . os , 
entered into the contemplation of the irons states- |' (Translation. } tai penke: thronge sbels. own. commmenionesy 208. 
: : 6 i ; ; : the honor to do, that the very reasons upon which 
period of our Jast war with Great Britain, to insist || | Foreign Relations of the Mexican United States. a 
that the latter should relinquish that part of our |! Feperar Paiace, June 22, 1847. * | yaeeeneseesfonen swons- Speen: weary 
, ocala . | tinct Administrations, according to their different 
before they would consent to open negotiations || eign Relations, had the h t i oH as : : ; 
fest Ginn. y Qu the contrary, they téoly: the: initie- cette a » had the honor to receive your Ex- || circumstances, have concurred in one essential 
. I | you declare that his excellency the President of | ti the avowed object of which is to terminate 
peace whilst portions of our country were held by } the United States intends to despatch, as a com- ee of the spe Consequently, his Excel- 


position which it had voluntarily abandoned. | to your Excellency the assurance of ‘his most dis- | his excellency the acting President your Excel- 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
States are as jealous of their national honor as any peep .et_enning Ne -the. propemitions 6. gots 
saith 7 j Don * i in reply, he directs me to inform you, as I have 
men who administered our Government during the || From Domingo Ibarra, Minister of Internal and | 
territory of which she was in actual possession, The undersigned, Minister of Internal and For- | Fane SPDR ADNN, inte Shes EN Neh Se Oe 
lency’s note; dated 15t i i ich || noi : : i- 
tive, arid appointed commissioners to treat for | Leet tees Maciiaedt ike Pee aang eyo lien of « Lope pions Mae 
the enemy; and it is a remarkable fact, that the || missioner, to the headquarters of the army opera- '! jency insists upon his desire that your Excellency 
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should take charge of this weighty and delicate 
business, for which purpose he appeals to your 
well-known patriotism, and to the good disposition 
which you have evinced to serve the Republic. 

Accordingly, your Excellency will see, from 
the accompanying copy of a communication which 
I this day addressed to Don Nicholas [P.] Trist, 
that the meeting will take place at four o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon, in the town of Atzacapuzalco, 
for which purpose his excellency the President 
will deliver to your Excellency the instructions by 
which you are to be cee. 

[ reiterate to your Excellency the assurances of 
my special consideration. 

God and liberty ! PACHECO, 
To his Excellency Don Jose Joaquin pe Her- 

neERA, General of Division. 





Department or Strate, ? 
Washington City, March 29, 1847. § 

Sm: On the eve of your departure for Oregon, 
the President has instructed me to communicate to 
you his views in regard to that territory, so that 
you may make them known to its inhabitants. He 
deems youa suitable agent for this purpose, as you 
are now an officer of the United States, having been 
commissioned deputy postmaster at Astoria. 

The President deeply regrets that Congress did 
not, at their late session, enact a law establishing a 
territorial government in Oregon. 
purpose passed the House of Representatives on 
the 16th Semaary last, by a vote of 133 to 35. It 
failed in the Senate, not, as | am firmly convinced, 
from any want of disposition on the part of the ma- 
jority to provide a government for that interesting 
poruon of the Republic, but because other urgent 
and important business connected with the Mexi- 
ean war did not allow the necessary time, before 
the close of their short session, to discuss and per- 
fectits details. For this reason alone it was laid upon 
the table on the day Congress finally adjourned. 

[t is the intention of the President, in his mes- 


z Report on F; loating Dry Docks. 





We feel the deepest interest in the prosperity of 
the people of Oregon. ‘Their brethren on this side 
the Rocky Mountains regard them with affection 
and with hope. We can perceive, in the not dis- 


tant future, one or more glorious States of this , 
Confederacy springing into existence on the shores | 
of the northern Pacific; States composed of our | 
own kindred—of a people speaking our own lan- | 


guage, governed by institutions similar to those 


which secure our own happiness, and extending | 
the blessings of religion, liberty, and law over that |, 


vast region. Their commerce and intercourse with 
the other States of the Union will confer mutual 
benefits on all parties concerned, and will bind 
them to us, and us to them, in bonds of reciprocal 


interest and affection more durable than adamant. | 
Science has discovered, and enterprise is now | 
fast establishing, means of intercommunication so | 


rapid, that, at no distant day, a journey from New 


York to Oregon will be accomplished in less time 


than was once employed in travelling from that 
city to New Orleans, and important news will be 


| communicated by telegraph with the velocity of 


A bill for this | 


sage to Congress in December next, to reiterate | 


the recommendations in regard to Oregon contain- 
ed in his last Annual Message. No doubt is enter- 


tained that Congress will, at an early period after | 


their meeting, create a Territorial Government for 
Oregon; extend over it our laws relating to trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes; establish 
custom-houses; and make liberal grants of land to 
those bold and patriotic pioneers, who, amidst 
great privations and dangers, have established their 
settlements upon the soil. 


An eurnest of this is afforded by the recent act || 


carrying into effect the recommendations of the 
President, so far as regards the extension of our 
post-office laws and the grant of mail facilities to 
our fellow-citizens in Oregon. This will appear 
from a certified copy, now furnished to you, of 
part of the first section, and of the second, sixth, 
and seventh sections ofthe act, approved 3d March, 
1847, “‘to establish certain post-routes and for 
other purposes.’’ I am authorized by the Post- 
master General to assure you,that all the provisions 
contained in these sections will be carried into 
effect with as little delay as possible. 

Thus you will perceive that the means have al- 
ready been provided for the conveyance of public 
information and private correspondence amongst 
our citizens in Oregon themselves, and between 


lightning. Their foreign commerce with the west 
coast of America, with Asia, and the isles of the 
Pacific, will sail under the protection of our com- 


'mon flag, and cannot fail to bear back wealth in 


| abundance to their shores. 


In the mean time, we shall watch over their 


| growth with parental care. 


The President will direct our vessels of war to 
visit their ports and harbors as often as practica- 
ble, and to afford them all the protection which they 


| may require; and Congress, I doubt not, will, at its 


' 


next session, provide for them a Territorial Gov- 
ernment suited to their wishes and their wants. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Joun M. Suivery, Esq., appointed Deputy Post- | 


master at Astoria, Oregon Territory. 
i 


FLOATING DRY DOCKS. 





Navy Department, December 21, 1847. 


Sin: In accordance with the purpose,suggested 
in my annual report, I have the honor to submit a 
report of the measures taken by the department, 
in execution of the act of Congress of the 3d of 
March last, on the subject of floating dry docks, 
with appendages, ,at' Philadelphia, Kittery, and 
Pensacola. 

In the act making the annual appropriations for 
the naval service for the year ails the 30th of 
June, 1848, is the following : 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to 
cause to be constructed. at each of the navy-yards at Kit- 
tery, Philadelphia, and Pensacola, a floating dry dock for 


| ships of the line, with basin and railways at Philadelphia, 


and reference thereto at the other places, on such plan as 
may be preferred by the Secretary of the Navy; the said 
dock at Pensacola to be completed with all possible de- 


| spatch ; and the sum of fifty thousand dollars is hereby ap- 


propriated towards said dock at Kittery, fifty thousand dol- 
lars towards said dock at Philadelphia, and two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars towards said dock at Pensacola, 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.”” 


This enactment imposed on the Secretary of the 


| Navy the duty of causing to be constructed atthe 


them and the citizens of our States and Territories || 


east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Besides, the late Congress, at their first session, 


a regiment of mounted riflemen, for the express 
urpose of affording a secure passage through the 
intervening Indian territory to emigrants on their 
way to Oregon, and for the establishment of mili- 
tary posts along the route for their protection. 
The people of Oregon may rest assured that the 
Government and people of the United States will 
never abandon them, vr prove unmindful of their 
welfare. We have given a sufficient pledge of this 
determination by the zeal and firmness with which, 
throughout a quarter of a century, our just right 
to that territory was steadfastly maintained against 
the claims of Great Britain, until at last the ques- 
tion was finally adjusted between the two Powers 
by the treaty of June, 1846. That treaty has se- 
cured to us the whole territory on the continent 


south of the parallel of 49 degrees; and this we 
sha!l never abandon. 


; 


—— 


| 
| 
{ 


| 


several navy-yards named the structures specified, 
on such plan as may be preferred by him; and 
the means applicable to this object were the sums 


_of money respectively appropriated for the pur- 
by the act of 19th May, 1846, provided for raising y resp y approp p 


pose—that is to say, two hundred and fifty thou- 


| sand dollars at Pensacola, and fifty thousand dol- 
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letter to each of the several proprietors or agents, 
| who had offered their plans of docks to the Goy- 
| ernment, requesting them to state the terms re- 
|| spectively on which they would construct a dock 
upon then several plans, with and without basin 
and railways, and to submit specifications of their 
plans in detail. They were also requested to state 
the price at which they would each sell to the Goy- 
| ernment the use of their respective patent privi- 
leges in the construction of the proposed docks. 
| Not content to rely on my own judgment in de- 
ciding on the plan of floating dry dock to be pre- 
ferred, the adaptation of which for ships-of-war of 
very large displacement were believed to be yet 
untried, the department called to its aid a board, 
composed of two experienced captains in the navy, 
two scientific engineers of established character, 
and one experienced naval constructor—all of them 
gentlemen well known to the country for sound 
judgment and professional attainments, and whose 
| Opinions on the a of the relative merits of 


competing plans of floating dry docks I had pre- 
viously ascertained to be free from bias. This 
board assembled at Washington; and on the 29th 
of April last, instructions were given, by my direc- 
tion, on the several points of inquiry which were 
deemed important in the investigation to be made 
iby them. A copy of these instructions is trans- 
| mitted herewith. With these instructions, the Bu- 
_reau of Yards and Docks placed in the hands of 
the board all papers received from the several pro- 
prietors of patented plans of floating docks or their 
agents. 

The board attentively considered the proposi- 
tions, plans, and specifications submitted; received 
| the explanations of such of the parties, or their 
agents or attorneys, as desired to be heard; exam- 
| ined models, prints, and drawings; visited the 
'| navy-yards of Philadelphia and Reeeeys and se- 
| lected proper sites at each; examined accurate 
_ charts of the bay of Pensacola, and reports of 
'| former commissions; and witnessed at New York 

the process of docking and undocking vessels, on 
| the only two plans which were known to be in 
| practical operation; and, after deliberation, re- 
|| ported to the department, on the 3d day of June 
|| last, the result of their investigation. A copy of 
this report is also herewith transmitted, 
| As the report embodies the substance of the 
| several propositions from erapovion of plans of 
|, floating docks, it is not deemed necessary to trans- 
mit copies of these voluminous papers with this 
| report; but they, or those relating to any practical 
| plans of docks, will be communicated to the com- 
| mittees of Congress, if they shall be required. 
|. ‘The report of the board was referred to the 
| Bureau of Yardsand Docks for an opinion; and 
j onthe 18th of June a report was made by the 
| chief of that bureau, a copy of whick is herewith 
|, transmitted. 
|, ‘The law imposed on the department the duty of 

causing floating dry docks to be constructed, as 
| specified at the several navy-yards named It is 
| known that at Philadelphia, Kittery, and Pensa- 
|| cola, there are regularly o1ganized establishments 
|| for the purposes of construction and repair, with 
| officers, naval constructors, mechanics, and labor- 
, ers, for whose salaries and pay appropriations are 
| annually made, and were made in the same act 
| which contains the appropriations for the construc- 
| tion of the floating dry docks. 

As a general rule, I cannot entertain a doubt that 

, all work of construction connected with the naval 
|, service, directed by law to be done under control 
| of the Navy Department, must be done (at the 
|, yards) under the direction of the officers, and with 


| 
| 
| 


lars each for Philadelphia and Kittery. The pre- | the labor and materials employed and purchased 
liminary inquiry was, necessarily, what plan of | as other public work at the navy-yards is done, 


floating dry dock was entitled to preference for 
construction at each of the three navy-yards? 


| While I could not construe the act as adopting 


any particular plan, | did regard it as a fair inter- 


| pretation, that the plan preferred and selected by 


the department was to be adopted for each of the 
places, in exclusion of all others. 

This inquiry involved scientific and mechanical 
investigations, which I did not feel qualified to 
conduct to satisfactory results; and it was desirable 


| that the pepotere of the several plans of floating 


dry docks should present with their own explana- 
tions and specifications their respective inventions 
for consideration. Under my direction, the chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks addressed a 


| unless the law directs it to be done by contract. 
| This position is confirmed by the act of August 10, 
| 1846, which authorizes the President, in certain 
| cases, to cause war-steamers to be built by private 
, contract, instead of being built at the navy-yards, 
, as otherwise would have been necessary. 
Each of the several plans of dock submitted to 
the department was a patented invention; and 
| good faith would not permit me to invade a patent 
right by using a patented plan of construction, 
_ without the consent of the proprietors. The pro- 
| prietors of the two plans of dock known as the 
| ce and sectional docks, in their propositions in 
|| answer to the invitation of the department, made 
in March last, had not specified any price at which 
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the right to use either patent right would be sold 
to the department; and the prices contained in their 

roposals for construction by contract greatly ex- 
ceeded the sums appropriated for the object at the 
three named yards. 

The chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
under my direction, again addressed to the respec- 
tive proprietors of these two plans a communica- 
tion, calling their attention to this point of inquiry, | 
and requesting them to state the price at which the 
Government would be permitted to use the patent- 

rivilege in constructing the docks authorized. | 

hey declined to make such an arrangement, but 
repeated the offer to contract for the execution of 
the work. 

To execute the law without a violation of a 
patent right, the department had no alternative but 
to cause the construction to be made by contract 
with the proprietors of one or other of the prefer- 
able plans of dock, on their own terms. 

Until the department was prepared to enter into | 
such contract, the public interest forbade the deci- 
sion of preference between these two plans. Keep- | 
ing that question open, was the only means of |, 
ya EA competition on the subject. 

1 


As I did not perceive in the law authority to | 
enter into contract, and the appropriations were | 
not adequate to meet the necessary expenditures, | 
I doubted my authority to make such contract, | 
under the restrictions imposed on the executive || 
department of the Government, by the 6th section || 
of the act of Congress of May 1, 1820, which de- |; 
clares that ‘‘no contract shall hereafter be made || 
by the Secretary of State, or of the Treasury, or || 
of the Department of War, or of the Navy, except || 
under a law authorizing the same, or under an ap- || 
propriation adequate to its fulfilment; and except- || 
ing, also, contracts for the subsistence and clothing | 
of the army or navy, and contracts by the Quar- || 
termaster’s Department, which may a made by | 
the Secretaries of those departments.”’ | 

I asked the opinion of the Attorney General on 
the question involved, and he came to the conclu- | 
sion that the law did not confer the authority. In| 
this view of the law, I entirely concurred. I trans- 
mit copies of my letter to the Attorney General, | 
and of his reply communicating his opinion. 

Unable to procure the privilege of using the | 
patented plan of dock, which might be deemed | 
preferable, and inhibited by law from entering into || 
contract for the execution of the work, the depart- |. 
ment, anxious, to the extent of its power, to carry |} 
into execution the requirements of the act of Con- 
gress, directed the Bureau of Yards and Docks to 
contract within the appropriations, after adver- 
tisement, for the delivery of such materials, at 
each of the three navy-yards designated, as would | 
be suitable for either the balance or sectional | 
docks, or for other naval purposes. These con- | 
tracts have been made according to law. 1} 

After the opinion of the Attorney General had | 
been received, alternative proposals for construct- | 
ing the dock at Pensacola, by contract, were sub- 1 
mitted by the proprietors of the balance dock, | 
having direct reference to the appropriation, but || 
dependent upon material modifications of the di- | 
mensions proposed by the department in the circu- | 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Clingman, 


much hesitation in forming a decided and satisfac- 
tory judgment, They are both constructed on in- 
genious principles, and are both extensively used 
by the mercantile marine. But | may add, with- 
out injustice, that neither of them, in my judg- 
ment, has been so far tested, or can be so construct- 
ed, as to be regarded as proper substitutes, for the 
use of the Government, for the permanent stone 
dock, whatever may be their value as auxiliaries. 

With every disposition to meet the wishes of 
Congress in execution of the laws, I deem it not 
unreasonable to ask, that, in the event of adequate 
appropriations being made, or of legislative direc- 
tion to contract with a patentee being given for the 
construction of the floating dry docks, and for the 
necessary preparations for their secure operation, 
Congress will, by determining on the particular 
plan of dock, and prescribing the pecuniary price 
to be puid, relieve me from the duty of selection. 

I have the honor to be, very res vectfully, our 
obedient servant. J. Y. MASON. 

To the Presipent. 


Ss 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLINGMAN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1847. 

The Resolutions’to refer the President’s Message 
to the various Standing Committees being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union— 

Mr. CLINGMAN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: When, the other day, in debate, 
gentlemen of the other side of the House spoke 
of a black cloud overhanging the country, and o. 
there being danger from abolitionism to the South, 





| it was ingpossible to mistake their meaning. As 
| I did not then regard such remarks as in order, | 


I allowed them to pass without reply. We have 
now, however, the subject fairly before us. ‘The 


| President says in his message, now under consid- 


eration, that we must have territory from Mexico; 


‘| and his friends on this floor, from the North, insist 


that this territory shall be appropriated to the use 
of the free States exclusively. This presents a 
great question—a question which has been dis- 
cussed for twelve months over the whole country, 
and which must be met by this House. If that 


question be debated in good temper, no evil can 
_ result to the country from the discussion. I there- 
| fore avail myself of this the first fair opportunity 


for the expression of my views in relation to the 
whole subject. 

It is known, sir, that on a former occasion I dif- 
fered with a majority of the southern members of 


this House, upon a question indirectly having some | 


relation to the subject of slavery. I voted against 


the rule excluding abolition petitions, not only be- | 


cause I regarded that rule as an infringement of 
the right of petition, but because 1 was well aware 
that most of the citizens of the northern States 
viewed it in that light; and I was not willing to 
do violence to the feelings ofa large portion of the 


lar of the 19th of March. ‘These were declined, || Union for the mere purpose of preserving a rule 
because it was believed that the prescribed dimen- || that was of no practical advantage in itself I 
sions and capacity were essential to the utility of | voted against the rule, because I saw that by its 
the dock, for the naval service; and that the pur- || continuance we obliged the friends of the Consti- 
pose of the law was to secure a suitable dock for || tution and of the South to fight the abolitionists at 
vessels of the largest size in the navy. It seemed || home, upon the weakest of all the issues that 
to me also to be just and proper, that if the terms | could be presented, so that we were losing ground, 
were modified, the proprietors of other plans || and the abolitionists gaining thereby. I saw 
should have the like Opportunity of submitting i| clearly, that by this means these disorganizers had 
proposals; and I was unwilling to contract fora || acquired a great show of strength by blending 
dock at one place, until the department was pre- | with themselves the friends of the right of petition. 
pared to execute the law at the others. || They were thus, too, promoting the object they 

It becomes necessary, for the reasons stated in || had in view, of getting up excitement and pro- 
this report, that the subject should be submitted to it ducing ill feeling between the North and the South. 
Congress for such enlargement of the powers con- | I saw, too, that our seeking this new defence im- 
ferred on the department by —— laws, or such |! plied that the Constitution and laws of our fore- 
increase of the appropriations made, as may be || fathers were insufficient barriers for our protec- 
deemed adequate to the fulfilment of its objects; | tion, and that this seeming confession of weakness 
and I respectfully ask that this may bedone. | 1 and fear on our part, had encouraged our adver- 

On the question of the most suitable plan of dry || saries, and stimulated them to fresh attacks. For 
dock for naval purposes, my opinion officially || these and other reasons, which have heretofore 
formed in 1846, in favor of the permanent stone || been stated, I opposed that rule, and I now recur 
dock as preferabie to all others, is unchanged. Of || to it, merely to say that subsequent experience has 
the relative merits of the balance and sectional || given me additional reason to be satisfied with my 
docks, untertaining this opinion, I would have’ course. 
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That obstacle has been removed, and we are 
now thrown back to our old position, the original 
ground of defence occupied by us in the morning 
of our Government, when the sun of the Censti- 
tution, just risen, shed its freshest and purest light 
over the Union. Thirteen States, till then inde- 
pendent, sovereign, and equal, had united to form 
a government for their common benefit. It was 
their avowed purpose to create such a system as 
would confer equal advantages on each State and 
its citizens. If, in the formation of that govern- 
ment, any inequality was produced, (which is not 
admitted,) that injustice was not the object of the 
makers, and not intended by them. It was their 
plain purpose not only to give each of the States 
and its citizens equal advantages throughout the 
Union and its territories, but, out of abundant 
caution, they provided that every citizen of the 
United States should in each State be entitled to 
all the privileges of a citizen of that State: each 
State and its citizens might claim a fair share, not 
only of all that the Government had in possession, 
but of all it had a prospect of acquiring. Not 
only was each State entitled to the equal protection 
of such armies and fleets as the Government then 


| held, but, should new armies be raised or other 
|, ships be built in after times, they were to stand 
|; on the same footing. 
| might acquire, simply because it was the Govern- 
| ment of the United States, it would hold in trust 
| for the use of all the States. 


Whatever the Government 


For example, when 
‘afterwards the lower Mississippi river was ac- 


| quired from France, all the States were equally 
‘entitled to the benefits of its navigation. 


Had 
|| Congress excluded the citizens of any State 
(| from its use, and had it said to them: “ You 
have no right to complain of this; all the rivers 
within’ the limits of the United States to which 
you became a party are still open to you; there 
are the Hudson, the Potomac, the Ohio, and 
‘others; we do not exclude you from them; as to 
this lower Mississippi, you never had any right 
to its use, and have no grounds to complain of the 
exclusion.’’ Such an actand such reasoning would 
have been at war with the spirit, and against the 
plain intent, of the Constitution. This view, that 
all the States and their citizens were equally enti- 
tled to the advantages of the Government, both in 
possession and in prospect, is so obvious, that I 
‘| need not dwell on it. 

It has been contended, however, that the Con- 
| stitution intended to limit slavery to the States 
| where it then existed, and to emo it from the 

Territories of the United States. Of the thirteen 
|| States which created the Constitution, twelve were 

then slaveholding—Massachusetts alone having, 
‘during the war of the Revolution, abolished 

slavery. The supposition that the States would 

exclude from all the Territories of the United States 

an institution which prevailed so generally among 
| them, seems improbable in itself; and those who 
maintain it may well be required to furnish the evi- 
‘| dence. There is not, sir, in the whole Constitution, 
+| any one clause which, either directly or indirectly, 
' favors the idea that slavery was to be limited to 
| the States where it then existed, or to be excluded 
| from any part of the territory of the United States. 
| The idea of identifying slavery with territory seems 

never to have entered the minds of the framers of 
| the Constitution. ‘There is, however, Mr. Chair- 
‘man, another limitation of slavery of a different 
| character, to which I will beg leave to call the 
| attention of the House. The Constitution provides 
| that Congress may, in its discretion, after the year 
|| 1808, prohibit the importation of slaves into the 
| United: States. The circumstances under which 
|| this provision was adopted may properly be brought 
/to mind. It is well known that in the Convention 
‘which framed the Constitution there was great 
' difficulty upon the subject of allowing slaves to be 
repiplaiaad.- After, however, it had been settled 
|| by repeated votes of the Convention that three- 
. fifths of the slaves should be counted in apportion- 
|| ing representation among the States, Luther Mar- 
| tin, of Maryland, (the subject of the regulation of 
| trade being under consideration,) said that, as three- 
| fifths of the slaves were to be counted in repre- 
|| sentation, that circumstance might operate as an 
| inducement to the importation of such persons, 
|} and he moved to give Congress the power to pro- 
| hibit or tax the importation of slaves. This motion 
\! met strenuous opposition from the members of the 
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Convention from South Carolina and Georgia. | 
They were supported in their opposition by the 
members from Connecticut and Massachusetts, | 
who insisted that each State should be allowed to 
import what it pleased; that the morality or wis- 
dom of slavery belonged to the State alone; that 
it was a political matter, which should be left to | 
it; while, on the other hand, the members from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania were with Martin in 
favor of giving the power of exclusion, ‘The de- 
bate was long and excited. There was also much 
difficulty on the subject of giving the power to 
regulate trade by navigation acts. It was contend- 
ed that the principal inducement which the North 
had to form the Union, was the benefit which they 
expected to derive from the exercise of this power; 
while the southern members insisted that a vote of 
two-thirds in Congress should be necessary to give 
validity to navigation acts; which would, in effect, 
have rendered the power nugatory. In the midst 
of these difficulties, which seemed likely to render 
the attempt to form a common Government abor- 
tive, Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, sug- 
gested that the subject of the importation of slaves 
and that of a tax on exports and navigation acts 
should all be committed, so as to form a bargain 
between the northern and southern States. The 
reportfrom the committee provided that the import- 
ation might be prohibited after the year 1800; but, | 
on the motion of General Pinckney, the time was 
extended till 1808—the members from New Eng- | 
land voting with Maryland and the three southern 
States, while Virginia, who was said to have then 
more slaves than she needed, voted against the 
amendment, with New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. In this form it was ultimately adopted, 
as a consideration for the power given the Govern- | 
ment to pass navigation acts and regulate trade. 
It would be out of place here to inquire which 
section has gained most by the bargain—whether 
the North has been more benefited by our tariff | 
jaws, than the South by the importation of slaves. 

My purpose is to call the attention of the House | 
to the nature of the limitation of slavery established 
by the Constitution. It not os preserved the in- 
suitution as it then existed, and provided for the 
representation of the slaves, but it allowed their 
numbers to be indefinitely increased for the next | 
twenty years by importations; after which it was | 
to cease, if Congress saw fit. But there was no | 
power given to exclude free persons. The Consti- | 
tution of the United States, therefore, was obvi- 
ously made to govern all those who were then in | 
the country, whether freemen or slaves, and their | 
descendants—all free persons who might come’into 
the country in all time, and also all slaves which 
might be imported up to the year 1808. The part- | 
nership or compact of Government embraced all of 
these. It permitted an indefinite increase of free 
persons, but limited the number of slaves. That! 
limitation was most clearly of the numbers of the 
slaves, not of the territory they might occupy. | 
The framers of the Constitution seem to have en- | 
tertained, with respect to liberty and slavery, the | 
old-fashioned notions—such notions, I mean, as 
prevailed among the civilians and common lawyers 
of the world; among political and philosophical | 
writers, and mankind generally—that is, that lib- 
erty was a personal right, and not one annexed to 
land or territory. ‘They supposed that they were 
promoting the cause of liberty by limiting the | 
number of persons who might become slaves, and | 
thereby preventing an indefinite extension of sla- | 
very. But, the number of slaves being limited and | 
fixed, it did not seem to them to be a matter of 
moment to confine their residence to particular por- | 
tions of territory. They seem to have had no con- 
ception of the fashionable phrase of our day, area 
of slavery, which must not be extended. 

Iam now brought, Mr. Chairman, to the direct | 
consideration of the great question as to the extent 
of the powers and duties of Congress in relation to 
slavery in the territories of the United States. Upon 
this subject a distinguished politician from the | 
South, [Mr. Catnoun,] in the other wing of this 
building, some twelve months since, laid down cer- 
tain docrines, which are, in substance, as near as 
I can remember them, these: The territories of 
the United States, being the common property of 
the Union, are held by Congress in trust, for the , 
use and benefit of all Be States and their citizens; | 
secondly, that Congress has no right to exclude by ' 
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law any citizens of the United States from going into 
any part of said territories, and carrying with them 
and holding any such property as they are allowed 
to hold in the States from which they come. This 


_ view, though perhaps plausible at the first glance, 


| doubtless ought so to provide. 


| nies to defen 


is really the most shallow and superficial that could | 


possibly be presented. Admitting the first general 


proposition to be true, (and no fair mind can ques- || 
tion it,) that the territories of the United States are | 


held by Congress in trust for the use and benefit of 


all the States and their citizens, I am free to con- || 


fess, that if Congress should see that it was most 
advantageous to allow all the citizens to occupy 
the territory in common with their property, it 


clear, that if, on the other hand, Congress should 
see that all the citizens of the United States could 
not thus advantageously occupy all the territory in 
common, it might divide the same, so as to assign 


certain portions to particular classes or persons. | 


Why, sir, according to this mode of areas it 


might be insisted thatthe army could not be divi- 


ded so as oo pane particular regiments and compa- 


because each regiment and each man belongs to 


| one soldier. 


| propositions, sir, are too absurd in themselves to | 
| justify serious consideration, and I only have re- | 
_ ferred to them at all because of the high quarter | 


_ and regulations. 


the whole United States, and Congress has no 
right to deprive any State of the services of any 
Each national ship must be employ- 
ed to convo 


moment. es, sir, according to this system of 


ratiocination, inasmuch as the national treasury | 
belongs to the whole United States, each dollar | 
| therein belongs to all the citizens, and Congress, | 


therefore, has no right to direct the expenditure of a 
particular dollar in one State, and thereby deprive 
all the other citizens of its enjoyment. But these 


from which they come. 


I return, then, to the great question, What is the | 
|| condition of the ae of the United States? It | 


might possibly be argued, that inasmuch as the Con- 
stitution provides for the representation of slaves and 
for their admission up to 1808, and is totally silent 


as to what part of the United States they should | 


be confined to, that it may fairly be presumed that 


they were intended to be excluded from no part of | 


the Union, except as far as the States themselves 


might determine to exclude them; and that, there- || 
fore, Congress had no right to interfere in the mat- | 
I lay no stress, however, on this argu- | 
ment, but think that the question must be settled | 
The Constitution gives Con- | 


ter at all. 


on other principles. 
gress “ power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States.”” This grant of power is general 
and vague. To ascertain its extent we must resort 
to implication. It has sometimes been contended 


that the right of self-government was for a time in | 


abeyance or suspended as to the territories. To 


this view I cannot assent: the right of self-govern- | 
ment naturally belongs to every community; that | 


right can never be annihilated or destroyed, though 
it may be transferred, Unless some other com- 


|| munity or sovereign has acquired the authority to 


control it, the first community always possesses 
the right of self-government. So neither can these 
powers be in a state of suspension, except by their 


| being temporarily transferred to some other sover- 


eign or government. It is conceded on all hands 
that the inhabitants of the territory have no right 


of legislation, and it is equally clear that none of | 
| the States have any power to govern it. All the | 


powers that can be exercised belong to Congress 
alone; Congress has power to make all needful rules 
But the wants of al] communities 
are in legal contemplation the same; the wants of 


| the territories may be and in fact are just as great 


as those of the States. It seems to me, then, Mr. 
Chairman, with due deference to those who have 
iven the subject greater consideration than I have 
n able to do, that Congress in legislating for the 
territories is controlled only by the Constitution of 
the United States. It is equally true, however, 
that the eure of the several States are likewise 
controlled by this Constitution; whether acting in 
convention or through their ordinary legislative 
governments, they can do nothing contrary to it. 
Congress has then over the territory just such pow- 
ers as its Legislature would have after it becamea 
State. 


But it is equally | 


certain points in exclusion of others, | 


every merchantman at the same | 


Both are controlled by the Constitution of:' 
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| the United States, the supreme law of the land, 
| As this Constitution is silent in relation to slavery, 
it has been argued on the one hand that Congress 
| ean do nothing to exclude it from the territory; on 

the other hand, it is asserted with equal confidence 
| that for the same reason there is no power to estab- 
| lish the institution. These two opposite views are 
| worthy antagonists, and [ shall leave them to con- 
| tend, not fearing that either will ever obtain a vic- 
oa over the other. 

Jongress has general legislative powers over the 
territories; but one of the most important duties 
of the law-making power is to determine the rights 
of property. What shall be property, how titles 
shall be acquired and maintained, it is the province 
_of the municipal law of every country to deter- 
/mine. This principle is so generally recognized, 
‘| and has been so universally acted on among man- 
| kind, that it need not be enlarged upon. It has 

been insisted in certain quarters, however, that 
liberty being the natural right of all, no property 
could be acquired over persons, and that all at- 
| tempts of Government to legalize slavery in any 
| form, are to be esteemed unnatural, illegal, and 

utterly void. ‘To deny the right of Government to 
| recognize property in persons is easy, because it is 
easy to deny anything; but to determine what is 
natural among men, you must refer to the conduct 
and practice of mankind generally. To ascertain 
what powers Governments may properly exercise, 
you must refer to the action of political States and 
the conduct of nations generally. In this mode 
we determine the laws of nations and the rights 
and duties of Governments. Under the guidance 
of these principles, how are we to determine the 
question? We find that the nations of the earth, 
from the earliest historic ages, have generally re- 
cognized and established the system of slavery. 
As to how the matter was between the Creation 
and the Deluge we have no knowledge, but we do 
know that shortly after the latter event the institu- 
tion existed, not only among the patriarchs of the 
Jewish people, but among all the nations from 
which we have any accounts. Among the Jews 
slavery was limited in this respect. Ifa male He- 
brew became a slave to one of his own country- 
men, after seven years’ service he was made free. 
| But this privilege seems not to have extended to 
| his wife, if a slave, nor to his children; nor was it 
ever held to apply to slaves obtained from other 
nations. From those times downward the institu- 
tion seems generally to have prevailed among the 
nations of the oa If the free States of Greece, 
Rome, and Carthage, seem to have had a larger 
proportion of slaves than most of the nations of 
their day, it is doubtless to be attributed to the fact 
that those republics, by reason of their superiority 
both in civil and military art and science, were 
more powerful than their contemporaries, and 
thereby able to make a greater number of captives 
/in war. So general was the system, that, while it 
is easy to find those who denied the right of prop- 
erty in land, it is difficult to discover a people who 
uestioned the right to make property of persons. 

t length the Council of Macen, towards the end 
of the sixth century after Christ, decreed that no 
| Christian should be compelled to remain a slave, 
and Gregory ordained that no heathen desirous of 
_ becoming a Christian should be retained in slavery. 
' From the limitations of these orders, it is obvious 
| that they were made not so much to promote the 
| natural rights of men as the spreading of Christi- 
anity. 

Bocieg the thirteenth century slavery is sup- 
posed to have ceased in Italy, and not long after- 
wards in some of the other nations of Western 
Europe. In England we find Henry the Eighth, 
in the year 1514, during one of his pious fits, manu- 
mitting two of his villeins, and by the close of that 
century slavery sie of to have ceased in Eng- 


land. On this sige of the Atlantic, too, the insti- 
|| tution has generally prevailed in former times, and 
since our national existence commenced it prevailed 

in all the then States. Even in those States where 
slavery proper has been abolished, as well as in 
|| England, property in persons is still recognized, 
, and the wife and children are regarded in law as 
| the servants of the husband and father; and when 
| they are injured he brings an action for the loss of 
their services by reason of the injury. I have 
i high abolition authority for saying more than 
half ef Christendom now hold slaves. The high- 
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est court in England, where the abolition spirit. 
seems to be strongest, has decided that slavery is | 
not contra i ats 
being considered, Mr. Chairman, it isa great mis- 
nomer to speak of our institutions at the South as | 

culiar. Ours is the general system of the world, | 
and the free system is the peculiar one. 


If, then, Congress possesses general legislative | 
powers over the territories, as I contend, it is idle | 


to deny that slavery may either be permitted or 
forbidden to exist there. 


What ought the Government todo? The ter- | 
ritories being the common property of the United | 
States, it is the duty of Congress to dispose of | 


them, as far as practicable, for the use and benefit 
of all the States. If the Government, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, should by its action intention- 


ally so dispose of the territories as to confer | 
greater advantages on some of the States than on | 
others, then it would be guilty of a breach of the | 


high trust confided to it. Should it declare in ad- 
vance that it would exclude any of the States and 
their citizens from all the Territories of the Union, | 
this would be as gross a violation of the Constitu- 
tion as itcould commit, Being the Government of 


administer for the benefit of all the parties to the 
Constitution. One half of the States have slaves, 
the other half havenone. Should Congress estab- 
lish slavery in all the territories, and should that 
circumstance render them less desirable to the citi- 
zens of the free States, and thereby prevent their 
going into and occupying them, such a disposition, 
yiving greater advantages to the people of one 
section than to those of the other, would be unjust 
and unconstitutional. On the other hand, should 


Congress exclude slavery from all the territories | 
of the Union, so as to prevent the citizens of the | 


slave States from occupying them, such a measure 

would be at war with the spirit of the Constitution. 
To enable the Government, therefore, so to dis- 

pose of the territories as to promote the common 


benefit, and thereby ar out the plain intention | 
viously becomes neces- 


of the Constitution, it o 
sary and proper for it to divide them, so as to per- 
mit one section to be exclusively occupied by 
freemen, and the other by those who may hold 


slaves. By such a course only can it promote the | 


general benefit of the whole 
was created. 

The practice of the Government heretofore has 
been substantially in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 
chen twelve of the thirteen States held slaves, it 
was well understood that the more northern ones, 
having very few, and being without any induce- 
ment to retain them, would soon be relieved en- 
tirely of slavery. The Government, therefore, 
left to be oceupied by slaveholders all that portion 
of its territories out of which has since been cre- 
ated the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and provided that the country 
north of the Shio river should be exclusively oc- 
cupied by freemen. Its subsequent policy has 
been consistent. The compromise, at the time 
Missouri was admitted into the Union, was right 
in principle, though it may have been liable to ob- 
jection, because it gave the free States more than 
three-fourths of the territory which the Govern- 


nion, for which it 


ment then held. The subsequent acquisitions of violently upon the clown as it does upon the phi- 


Florida and Texas have tended to remedy this in- 
convenience. - 

I do not, however, Mr. Chairman, admit for 
one moment the doctrine advanced in some quar- 
ters, that the Government ought to acquire terri- 
tory to strengthen either the free or the slave States 
as against the other section, Being the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is not justified in using 
its powers for the advancement of some of the 
States at the expense of the others. If,independent- 
ly of these considerations, there are substantial na- 
tional reasons for the acquisition of territory, it 
may be acquired. Should it lie on. our northern 


frontier, then, on account of its contiguity to the | 


free States, cold climate, and for other reasons 
which need not now be given, it should be made 
free territory, Should it be on our southern bor- 
der, it ought to be open to the citizens of the slave 
States, who, by reason of their contiguity, simi- 
larity of climate, &c., would most conveniently 
occupy it, and it ought to Wlerate slavery. Shou‘d 
it be on our western border, fairness would seem 


to the law of nations. These things | 


| 


| been repealed, and that, being now in force, it 


At the formation of the Constitution, | 
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| to require its division with reference to the consid- | lic’’ is defined to be ‘a State in which the power 
| erations above stated. is lodged in more than one.’’ In this definition 
It is often asserted, however, Mr. Chairman, in | they seem to follow Addison. Worcester, who 
| declamation, rather than in argument, that the | has published the latest and most comprehensive 
| Declaration of Independence proclaims all men to dictionary, says: “ A republic may be either a 
be free and ae that that declaration has never ‘democracy or an aristocracy, In the latter it is 
* vested in a nobility, or a privileged class of com- 
should control the action of the Government. | ¢ paratively a small number of persons.” ‘This is 
That declaration was made to dissolve the political | substantially the same with Montesquieu’s defini- 
| bonds which connected us with Great Britain. Its || tion of a republic in his Spirit of Laws. Polybius, 
validity for that purpose cannot be questioned, | whom, notwithstanding the early times in which 
and the act as such is still in force. But the rea- | he lived, | regard as perhaps the most sagacious 
sons which induced the Congress to take such a || of political writers, considers a republic as a mix- 
decisive step formed no part of the act itself. It | tureof the features of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
|, might as well be insisted that the reasons given in | democracy, in equal proportions, so that any two 
] the report of a committee recommending the pas- | of these powers or estates might, by their combi- 
sage of a bill formed a part of the law itself. The | nation, be able to prevent the usurpation or abuses 
declaration, as made, was supported by.a most) of the third. Such a government, he thought, 
able and eloquent popular appeal to the people of | would, by its Executive, secure the strength of 
| the colonies, and to all the world. It was made || monarchy; by its Senate the steadiness and wisdom 
| in behalf of States, every one of which then held || of aristocracy; and by its democracy ensure that 
| and continued to hold slaves. It never occurred | its action would be directed to the promotion of the 
} 


to any one in that day that the opinions and state- | public good. He regarded the Roman Govern- 
ments contained in the declaration became a part | ment of his day, then in its purest, healthiest, and 


| of any of the State Constitutions, or of the Articles | most perfect condition, though it afterwards decay- 
| 


the United States, whatever it has, it must hold and | 


of Confederation of the United States. Even had || ed and was destroyed in the manner pointed out 


| it been otherwise, it has since been superseded by || and predicted by him—he, | say, looking on this 
| the constitution of the United States; just as those | Government with the disinterested eye of a stranger 


Articles, which were once undoubtedly in force, by | and a captive, pronounced it the most perfect: re- 
| that act lost their validity, and cannot therefore in | public that had ever been known. I refer particu- 
| any manner now influence the action of Congress. larly to this Government, because the word “ re- 
'| As soon, however, as the people of the territory || public’? was a Roman word, invented to designate, 
| have made a republican form of Government for || and always applied to that system. Not only did 
| themselves, the Constitution takes the general le- | monarchical and aristocratic features predominate 
|| gislative powers from Congress, and gives them to | in its constitution, but it sustained’ the system of 
the new State. | domestic slavery in its most extensive form. Du- 
I am now brought, Mr. Chairman, to the con- ring more than three hundred®years, and the pe- 
sideration of a great question in our political sys- riod of its greatest strength and progperity, it was 
tem, What is a “ republican form of government,”” computed that the whole number # slaves was 
such as the United States guaranties to every State three times as great as the number of freemen. 
|| in the Union? Eminent men with whom I am ac- Athenzus states that he knew many Romans whe 
| customed to act on many questions, hold that it owned ten and twenty thousand slaves. A single 
| gives such a control over the form of the State freedman, in the reign of Augustus, had acquired, at 
| constitutions as I cannot sanction. Ona former | the time of his death, above four thousand slaves. 
occasion, in this House, when opposition was If we come down to our own times, we find that 
| made to the admission of Florida into the Union | these views of political writers were familiar to the 
| on account of the pro-slavery character of her con- | minds of the framers of our Constitution, and con- 
| stitution, I took occasion, when supporting her | stant topics of discussion inthe Convention. Mr. 
‘| claim to admission, to express my dissent from | Gerry, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘ The evila we 
|| those doctrines. Others have maintained that this‘ experience flow from the excess of democracy. 
1 feature of the Constitution was intended to ex- ‘The people do not want virtue, but are the dupes 
| clude slavery entirely from the Territories and the || ‘ of pretended patriots. In Massachusetts it has 
States; while, with a third class, the term ‘‘ repub-  ‘ been fully confirmed by experience that they are 
| liean’’ is understood to be synonymous with per- | ‘daily misled into the most baneful measures and 
fect equality, politically, of all persons whatever. | ‘ opinions by the false reports circulated by design- 
What is a *‘ republican form of government?’’ I | ‘ing men, and which.no one on the spot can re- 
know, Mr. Chairman, that there is indisposition | ‘ fute.’’ 
on the part of some to go into such considerations. | Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, observed, “ that the 
They are indifferent to everything that does not | ‘ general object was to provide a cure for the evils 
promise an immediate result. Many sneer at ab- || ‘ under which the United States labored; that in 
stractions, and contemn inquiries into the funda- | ¢ tracing these evils to their origin, every man had 
mental principles of Government. If, sir, by re- || ‘ found it in the turbulence and follies of demo- 
maining ignorant of the great principles which | ‘ cracy;’’ and argued in favor of a Senate as a 
have regulated the rise, progress, and destruction | check to this tendency in their governments. 
of Governments and States, we could escape en-|| Mr. Mason, his colleague, “ argued strongly for 
tirely the action of these principles, then, perhaps, | ‘an election of the larger branch by the people. 
‘¢ignorance’’ would be ‘‘bliss.”” But no man | ‘It was to be the grand depository of the demo- 
escapes the action of the natural laws by remain- | ¢ cratic principle of the Government.” 
ing ignorant of them. The force of gravity actsas | Mr. Madison said: “ No agrarian attempts have 
; * yet been made in this country; but symptoms of 
losopher who understands its laws. The winds ' ‘a levelling spirit, as we have understood, have 
and the waves of the ocean strike with as much | ‘ sufficiently appeared in a certain quarter to give 
violence the rude craft, constructed and directed in | ‘ notice of the future danger. How is the danger 
profound ignorance of their forces, as they do the | ‘ to be guarded against on republican principles ?’’ 
sides of the best built ship directed by those who | He argued that a Senate, elected for the term of 
are familiar with the stormy seas. Ifamanshould | nine years, would perhaps answer the purpose; 
sleep in his canoe in the stream immediatgly above | ard in conclusion declared, “ that as it was more 
the cataract of Niagara, he, would not thereby sus- | ‘ than probable that we were now digesting a plan 
pend, as to himself, the action of that current. He | ‘ which, in its operation, would decide forever the 
who is sélected to direct the motions of a steam- | ‘ fate of republican government, we ought not only 
engine should be acquainted with its powers. The || ‘ to provide every for liberty that its preser- 
laws which control the courses of States and the | ‘ vation could require, but be careful to supply the 
| action of Governments are not less fixed and certain || ‘ defects which our own experience had particu- 
_ than those which operate in the physical world. | ¢ larly pointed out.” 
| What, then, is a “republican form of govern-'| Mr. TEllsworth, of Connecticut, said: ** Massa- 
ment,’’ that system which is to control the political || ‘ chusetts cannot keep the peace one hundred miles 
| destinies of the people of the American Union? || ¢ from her capital, and is now forming an army for 
| Perhaps there are few terms in eur language more || ‘ its support. How long Pennsylvania may be free 
difficult to define precisely. Mr. Madison, in the | * from a like situation cannot be foreseen.” And, 
Federalist, admits as much. In Walker’s and || in reply to his colleague, [Mr. Swerman,} who 
Johnson’s dictionaries, the books of the kind per- spoke favorably of the ition of Connecticut, 
haps in most common use among us, a “ repub-'| Mr. Hamilton, of New York, said that there “ of 
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‘late the Government had entirely given way to 
* the people, and had in fact suspended many-of its 
* ordinary functions in order to prevent those tur- 
*bulent scenes which had appeared elsewhere.”’ 
He asked Mr. Sherman whether the State at this 
time ** dare impose and collect a tax on the people?”’ 
In the same speech he said, ** he concurred with 
‘Mr. Madison in thinking that we were now about 
*to decide forever the fate of republican govern- 
‘ment,’ making references to the Roman and other 
republican governments, 
sion, he said, in debate, ‘* They suppose seven 
* years a sufficient period to give the Senate ade- 
‘quate firmness, from not duly considering the 
* amazing violence and turbulence of the democratic 
‘spirit. When a great object of government is 
* pursued, which seizes the popular passions, they 
* spread like wild fire and become irresistible. He 
‘appealed to the gentlemen from New England 
‘whether experience had not then verified the re- 
‘mark.’’ Afier referring to many countries, he 
said: ‘“ What is the inference from all these obser- 
‘vations? That we ought to go as far in order to 
‘attain stability and permanency as republican 
* principles will admit. Let one branch of the 
‘ Saiielaladi hold their places for life, or at least 

during good behavivur; let the Executive also be 
‘ for life.’’ 

It may seem a little singular, Mr. Chairman, 
that all references in these debates to disturbances 
are in the sections of the Union having few or no 
slaves. I have not made the extracts, however, 
with any intention of showing this, but to make it 
appear in what sense the framers of the Constitu- 
tion understood the meaning of ‘* republican form 
of government.”’ As the clause was originally 
adopted by the Convention in Committee of the 
Whole, it stood thus: 

*©16. Resolved, That a republican constitution and its er- 
isting laws ought to be guarantied to each State by the Uni- 
ted States.”’ 

Why guaranty the existing laws, if twelve of 
the constitutions, because they established slavery, 
were not * republican,” and must of necessity be 
altered? Though the words ‘ its existing laws ” 
were ultimately left out of the clause, it was never 
intimated by any one that the then State constitu- 
tions were not *‘ republican ’’ because they sus- 
tained slavery. Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who said ‘that domestic slavery is the 
‘most prominent feature in the aristocratic coun- 
‘tenance of the proposed Constitution,’”’ never 
pretended that it was not a feature of the Consti- 
tution of the United States itself; nor was there 
at that time a disposition manifested to place the 
black on an equal footing with the white race. 
The same Gouverneur Morris, in discussing the 
proposed basis of representation, said: ** Another 
* objection with him against admitting the blacks 


And, on another occa- | 














The Slavery Question —Mr. Clingman. 


| is it, then, that all females are excluded from the 
right to vote? Why is it that, even among the 
other half of the human race, men are excluded 
from the right of suffrage ull they have attained 
an age which the majority never reach? It is no 
"answer, in the latter instance, to say that all have 
an equal chance to attain the age of twenty-one. 
So all men may become as rich as Girard or 
Astor; and you might, on the same principle, fix 
the property qualification of a voter at a million. 
You cannot deny that many of the excluded are 
qualified to exercise the right; but they are ex- 


| are better politicians than other adult voters. Why | republican system of Government, are sustained 
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by the results of experience, observation, and 
sound philosophy. 

[ have, however, occupied more time on this 
part of my subject than I at first intended. My 
main object was to show what was meant by “ re. 

| publican form of government” in the Constitution, 
| that it was not meant thereby to exclude slavery 
‘| either from the States or Territories ; much less dii 
|| it mean that sort of absolute political equality in 
| all respects, which has never existed as yet in 
|| any one of the States. The Constitution of the 


| females and infants under twenty-one are pre- | 


| sumed not to be as well qualified to vote as adult | 


males. 
negro, because, as a class, they are inferior to the | 

white race. 
But, perhaps, I shall be arraigned in certain 
| quarters as charging injustice upon Providence 
| when I assert that he has not made the capacities 
| of the different races equal... And, forsooth, am i, | 
because men are of necessity scattered all over the 


It is this principle which excludes the | 


' 3 bu | United States was made = men who had come 
‘cluded simply because constitutions and laws | chiefly from the middle an 


| decide upon general principles, and, as classes, || rope, and who felt themselves under no obligations 


western parts of Evu- 


to extend its advantages to the negro race. 

If, then, sir, | am right in the view I take of the 
meaning of the phrase ‘* Republican Constitution,” 
Congress has no authority to object to the admis- 
sion of any State because she tolerates slavery. 
The attempt to exclude Missouri because her con- 
stitution was like those of the old States was a gross 
usurpation. Congress has the power to refuse the 
admission of a State for that reason, just as she 
has the power to object to admission because the 


earth, there not being room for all in the temperate 4| State does not tolerate slavery, but she has in either 


| dence, to maintain that all parts of the earth have | 
| equal advantages of climate, soil, navigable streams, | 
&c., and assert, against the evidence of my senses, 
| that the climate of Siberia is as pleasant as that of | 
Italy, and the deserts of Arabia as fertile as the | 
valley of the Mississippi? He who admits that | 
one individual has naturally greater bodily or men- | 
tal powers than another, is guilty of the same sort | 
of impiety. The Scripture itself teaches that, ‘ 
while ten talents are given to some, a single talent | 
only is given to others. The difference in the 
races of men, as they have hitherto existed in the | 
world, are so obvious as to have always arrested 
the attention of mankind. Whatever regret may | 
_be felt among any set of philanthropists, it cannot | 
be denied that in the peninsula of India a popula- | 
tion more than five times as great as that of the 
whole United States is easily kept in subjection 
by the superior courage oe A 


Englishmen. The African races have been preyed 


; , ee 
| zones, lest | should arraign the justice of Provi- || case no right under the Constitution. 
| 


Having thus, Mr. Chairman, glanced at some of 


| the constitational questions which have been in 


public discussions connected with this subject, | 
will ask the indulgence of the House while I con- 
sider another class of topics. It is said by some 
who object to the existence of slavery in the 
territories that may hereafter be acquired, that 
the representation of three-fifths of the slaves, as 

rovided for in the Constitution, is wrong; that 
it gives the southern States an undue advantage; 
and that, if new slave territories be added to the 
Union, it will increase the evil. Those who urge 
this objection, sir, would do well to recur some- 
times to the circumstances under which that clause 
of the Constitution was adopted. In the debates of 
the Convention, Mr. Rufus King said he ‘had al- 
‘ways expected that, as the southern States are 


|| ‘the richest, they would not league themselves 


‘ with the northern, unless some respect were paid 


strength of a few | 


| day by the English at the South and the French 


upon by every invader from the earliest historic | 
times: formerly by the Egyptians, the Cartha- || 
ginians, the Romans, and the Saracens; in our own 


/on the North. The American Indians afford an- 


other striking instance. | 
So great are the differences among races or na- |, 


| tions of men that they are observed readily by the | 
/most careless spectators, though they are often | 
overlooked by legislators in framing constitutions | 


‘of government, so that incalculable mischief is 
| produced. 


‘into the census was, that the people of Pennsyl- | 


* vania would revolt at the idea of being put on a 
‘footing with slaves.’’ His colleague (Mr. Wil- 
son) said: ‘** He had some apprehensions, also, 
‘from the tendency of the blending of the blacks 


‘ with the whites to give disgust to the people of | 


‘ Pennsylvania, as had been intimated by his col- 
‘league,’ (Mr. Gouverneur Morris.) o show 
that similar feelings exist in the free States still, I 
might refer to the laws of Ohio excluding free 
negroes; to the extraordinary provision in the 
new constitution of Illinois, to prevent free negroes 
from being admitted into the territory of that 
State; to the decision, the other day, of the State 
of Connecticut, by which the seams determined, 
by a vote of four to one, that free blacks should 
not be allowed to vote. And, as | have alluded to 
that matter, | will say, that 1 have no doubt but 
that the people decided that question aright. I 
may be told that no mischief has resulted in Mas- 
ctalaumteh from permitting negroes to vote. And, 
sir, | have no doubt but that if, out of sympathy, 
ail blind infants were allowed to vote, no political 
evil would have resulted—the number of either 
class being too small to disturb that prosperous 
Commonwealth. Nor is it sufficient for me to 
hear it said that this or that particular negro is as 
intelligent and as moral as the average of white 
voters. It is easy to find females far better quali- 
fied to think justly on political subjects than most 
men, and sometimes we find those among them 
not averse to the bustle of an election day. Many 


| was not sufficient to sustain them, and the ruins of |) 
_which have been productive of misery. The con- |; sirable, and with even greater advantages to the 
| dition of the Spanish race on this continent affords 


to our eyes a mournful illustration of this. 


} 


| groes in the West Indies to answer the expecta- 
| tions raised by the great care with which the Brit- 


| 
j 
} 
| 
i 
j 
j 
} 
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j 
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j 
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| understand that Providence has established moral | 
‘laws as determinate as those which govern the | 


Political systems have, in all ages, 


veen made by wise men for those whose capacity || 


The total failure of the emancipation of the ne- 


ish Government effected the measure, is so. striking 
an instance as to remind us of the benevolent at- 
tempt to change the color of the Moor, recorded in |; 
ZEsop’s fable. It was a profound observation of || 
the most philosophic of human intellects, that we || 
can only govern Nature by obeying her laws. | 
The force of this truth is acknowledged with ref- || 
erence to the daily transactions of men. They | 
seek to avail themselves of the natural laws, and || 
in buildipg houses and ships, and in the various |; 
mechanic arts, have a,due regard to the qualities || 
of the different substances they may employ and | 
their liability to be affected by differentagents. In | 
framing, however, social and political systems, the | 
principle announced by Bacon is disregarded and | 
contemned frequently by legislators, who will not 





| physical world, and who are astonished from time | 
' to time because, when acting in defiance of those || 


laws, they cannos find the same results as if their | 


/conduct had been in accordance with them. I), 
| maintain, then, Mr, Chairman, that the people of | Nor can any one entertain serious apprehensions 


| Connecticut, in deciding that the negroes are not, | that the slave States will overpower the free, and 
young men of eighteen and twenty years of age |) as a class, capable of administering our complicated |: control the action of the Government. The free 


< 


‘to their superior wealth. If the latter expect 
‘those preferential distinctions in commerce, and 
‘ other advantages which they will derive from the 


' * connection, they must not expect to receive them 


‘without allowing some advantages in return. 
‘ Eleven of the thirteen States had agreed to con- 
‘ sider slaves in the apportionment of taxation, and 
‘ taxation and representation ought to go together.” 
These preferential distinctions of commerce, and 
the other advantages anticipated by Mr. King, 
have been enjoyed by the North. Every candid 
man will admit that those powers of the Govern- 
ment have, for the last thirty years at least, been 
exercised to a greater extent than the men of that 
day seem to have regarded as practicable and de- 


North than they anticipated. For one, sir, I do 
not complain of this; but I do say that it is with 
no very good grace that those who participate in 
and still claim these benefits, should harp so much 
upon what they gave in exchange. Bat, Mr. 
Chairman, this consideration has, in a practical 
point of view, nothing to do with the subject of 
slavery in the territories. If slavery shduld be 

rmitted to exist there, since the act of Congress 
forbids the importation of slaves after the year 1808 


| from any other country, none could be carried 


there except those that were taken from some of 
the United States. But those slaves are already 
counted and represented. It is obvious, therefore, 
that, by transferring part of the slaves from the old 
States to the new, you would not increase their 
numbers. Being represented only in this House— 
the Senate, as all know, rests on a different basis— 
ou would in nowise increase the slave representa- 
tion by the addition of new slave States. What- 
ever was added to their population by emigration 
from the old States, would tothe same extent 
weaken the latter. 

This view of the case is so obvious, that, when 
I hear persons speaking of the ** increase of slave- 
ry,’’ and “strengthening the slave-power,”’ they 
must pardon me for questioning their sincerity. 
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States are in the ascendency in all the branches of 
the Government, and their majority of more than 
fifty votes on this floor and in the electoral col- 
leges, is greater than they ever had in former 
times. This excess must be increased too here- 
after—nine-tenths of the territory in the northwest 
being intended to be carved into free States, and 
being more than can be filled up for centuries to 
come, and those States increasing as they do, 
faster in population than the slave States. This 
circumstance is sometimes referred to as evidence 
that the continuance of slavery is injurious to us 
as a nation. It may be remembered, however, 
that the view derived from the decennial census is 
well calculated to deceive. More than one hun- 
dred thousand foreigners annually arrive in the | 
United States, who settle down almost entirely in | 
the free States. Those who emigrate from the old 
Northern States almost all go to the new free | 
States, while, on the other hand, a very large por- 
tion of the emigration of the old Southern States 
goes into the free States of the Northwest. This, 
as I have observed myself, is eminently true of 
the North Carolina emigrants; and I may add, 
too, but for this emigration, population would in- 
crease in that State as fast as it could in any coun- 
try, there being an abundant supply of the neces- 
saries of life among the entire population. Nor 
does the condition of the negro population retard 
its increase. The opinions of Malthus and other , 
writers, that slavery is unfavorable to an increase | 
of population, are probably founded on observa- | 
tions of such as live in cities, and are used as do- | 
mestics. Appian’s authority is decisive as to the 
rapid multiplication of slaves employed in the 
agricultural districts of the Roman empire. This 
accords with our experience in the United States. 
The physical wants of the slave are sure of being 
provided for, because he can never be owned by a 
pauper. It is due to truth, too, to state that the 
negro race in the Southern States, when consider- 
ed with reference to their physical comforts, indus- | 
try, and moral qualities, are in advance of the 
same race either in Africa or in the Northern 
States. I am ready to admit, sir, that the South- 
ern States would be more prosperous, as a whole, | 
if filled up with such a population as the freemen | 
of this Union, The white race being superior to | 
the black, of course a country filled with the former | 
is more vigorous and prosperous than one filled | 
with a mixed race. That, however, is not the | 
question to be settled. The abolitionist must show | 
that these very negroes, if set free, would be more | 








The Slavery Question—Mr. Clingman. 
. ’ c 
has undergone in relation to this subject, is due to 
the action of anti-slavery or abolition societies. 
Such societies have existed since the foundation of 
the Government, though, for reasons which I may 
| presently allude to, their influence has been greater 
for a dozen years past than formerly. Those 
societies are composed of a variety of elements. 
There are in them conscientious and benevolent 
| men, who feel it to be their duty to exterminate 
some one evil, and who have selected this as the 
object of their exertions. With them are a class 
who externally seem to resemble them, but who 
may be better described in the humorous ‘lines 
from Hudibras, as those 
* Who compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 
| Like the Pharisees of old, they are seen publicly 
giving thanks that they are not as the publicans and 
sinners of the South. Ina country like this, too, 
where the general diffusion of education produces 
many competitors for each prize, men of ambition 
and second-rate talents, finding the high roads to 
eminence occupied by their superiors, go in search 
of new paths to distinction. Some of them have 


sought notoriety and ee by preaching up | 
‘here is still , 


a crusade against Southern slavery. 
a fourth class—consisting of those who are deter- 
mined to live off of the public—who have selected 
this as a humbug by which to inflame the popular 
passions and obtain money by cheating the con- 
fiding and credulous. They are as unscrupulous 
about the means they employ as was the impostor 
Mokanna, who, to cloak his hypocrisy and de- 
ceive his followers, on his banner 


* « Unfurled, 


Those words of sunshine, Freedom to the world !”’ 


As the societies are, therefore, composed chiefly | 


of those who design to deceive, and of persons of 


an imaginative cast of mind, who naturally shrink | 


from examining facts, and are easily led away by 
their impulses, it is not strange that the matters 


published by them should contain all manner of | 


absurdities. Works of pure fiction are written, 
the most glaring falsehoods or misrepresentations 
published and circulated, and incorporated into 
their standard works. When one sees the miate- 
rials they have to work with, he is not surprised 
at the conclusions to which they come. It is as if 
| one were to attempt to build up a system of phi- 
losophy upon the facts stated in the History of 


| Amadis of Gaul, or the Arabian Nights Entertain- | 


ments. 
What strikes the observer most, perhaps, is the 


productive as laborers and more manageable as | wonderful diversity in doctrine which is exhibited 
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and many other propositions, he establishes. In 
fuct, he proves everything he attempts without the 
slightest difficulty, except that a woman cannot be 
President of the United States. This point, after 
a learned disquisition and much argumentation, he 
admits is not free from doubt, and he thereupon 
leaves the matter in a great fog. This book being 
something new, had a wonderful run, and the 
abolitionists collected around Mr. Spooner and 
, applauded him, until he began to think that he had 
at length carried off the *‘ gates of Gaza.”’ In an 
unlucky hour, however, for Mr. Spooner and his 
book, which seemed to be spreading itself like a 
‘* ereen bay tree,”’ they both fell into the hands of 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, an abolitionist of the old 
Garrison, or disunion school. Not being willing, 
as he says, that the multitude should-go off after 
this new light, and seemingly not a little pleased 
to have a man of straw made to his hand, he, with 
a great display of legal learning, strong argument, 
and sharp sarcasm, cuts Mr. Spooner to pieces, to 
the great terror of his followers—proving, beyand 
dispute, that slavery is constitutional, and that 
therefore the Constitution must be destroyed before 
it can be reached. It is in vain that Mr. Spooner 
complainingly says, that if the people believe sla- 
very constitutional, they will not be so ready to 
abolish it, and says, with commendable simplicity, 
that if everybody would believe it unconstitutional, 
it could easily be abolished, and that no good anti- 
slavery man ought to attack his book. Mr. Phil- 
lips asks him in turn, whether he is serious himself 
| in entertaining such opinions, and in believing that 
| the community will ever adopt them, and sooth- 
ingly tells him that it is a small matter that divides 
'| them, the only difficulty being, whether they shall 
go against slavery under the Constitution or over 
it. ‘The society, however, being thrown into con- 
fusion by the dissensions of its leaders, and ata 
stand from doubtas to which of these roads it shall 
travel, seemed at the last accounts in a perishing 
condition. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the abolition 
societies for a number of years, they have, as 
such, been able to effect very little mischief. Their 
schemes were always either so absurd and vision- 
ary, or soreckless of consequences to the well-being 
of society, that they have been successfully com- 
batted by the good sense and proper feeling of the 
North; so that, at most, they have but served as 
scarecrows for the use of popular declaimers. The 

question of slavery has, however, assumed a grave 
and momentous cast, from the attempt to connect 
it with the party politics of the day. In a coun- 


| 

citizens, than they now are. Before they can ac- | by these societies. Bacon says, that ‘ if men were try like this, political parties will always exist; nor 
complish this, they must, however, account in ‘all to become even uniformly mad, they might | is it, perhaps, desirable that they should be eradi- 
some satisfactory manner for their inferior condi- |, ‘ agree tolerably well with each other.”’ his has | cated, even if it were practicable, which every man 
tion, not only in Africa, but where they have been been exemplified by some sects of fanatics. Un-| of reflection sees to be im ssible. As to the suc- 
liberated in the West Indies and in the Northern | fortunately, however, for the abolition society as a |, cessful administration of our system, however, 
States. As we have the negro race in the country, | whole, its members are not uniformly mad, and | everything depends on the manner in which those 
and cannot get rid of them, the true question is, | hence they disagree most intolerably. Even in their | partiesare constituted, Unquestionably, the safest 
whether they can be better disposed of in any national conventions of delegates, you have nothing | and best parties are those based upon differences of 
other mode. Whatever evils may be attendant on | but ‘ the whirl and confusion of argument.’’ Itsa| opinion as to the mode of administering the Gov- 
the condition of slavery, will be rather aggravated | jarring elements remind one of the struggles of | ernment, and as to the measures it should carry 
by crowding them together in a few States. | Chance and Tumult in the reign of ancient Night, | out; not only because such parties, having a direct 

Again, sir, popular appeals are made from time | when Chaos sat as umpire, ** and by decision more | reference to the action of the Government generally, 
to time, by abolitionists and others, to arouse the | embroiled the fray.’’ It might be supposed that | have a tendency to diffuse correct political. infor- 
prejudices of the North against the competition of | their collisions would be the means of corre¢ting | mation among the people at large, whose will 
slave labor. ‘These men ought to know that liber- | their errors; but they seem to be in the condition || must, in the end, govern everything, but especially 
ating the slaves would produce the very evil they | of the Schoolmen, who, because they built upon | because such is the nature of the human mind that 
complain of. The free blacks of the’ North, not | the errors and logical fallacies of their master Aris- | such parties will have members in every class of 
to speak of the Irish and other emigrants, have | totle, argued with each other for two thousand || society and every section of the country. States, 
done much more to reduce the wages of labor at years without ever ascertaining any one truth. | counties, neighborhoods, and even families, are 
the North than the slaves, occupied as they are | ‘Ihe society, however, seems likely to split into | divided, and the minorities, as well as the major- 
chiefly in the cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco fields | two grand divisions. Mr. Lysander Spooner, who || ities, in their zeal to defend their views and make 
of the South. | just now appears to be at the head of one, pub- | converts out of opponents, diffuse in every section 

Others say that slavery must not be extended to lishes a book to prove- slavery unconstitutional. | correct notions as to their respective opinions; so 
= new territory, because the Constitution pro- | Mr. Spooner shows, in the first place, that all con- | that, by this interchange of sentiment, produced 
vides for the calling out of the militia to suppress | stitutions and laws which are unjust, are in them- | by a collision ramifying itself into every portion of 
insurrections, and therefore they express immense | selves totally void, and that all judges, howsoever | the community, the excitement is kept within due 
terror lest they should be obliged to aid in su . || appointed, are hound so to decide. Having estab- | bounds, and both parties are satisfied as to the 
pressing slave insurrections. When they shall in | lished clearly this proposition, he admits that he | honesty and patriotism of their opponents, as 
some one instance be required to turn out for this | need not go any further. To show his ingenuity, | classes, and are rendered tolerant and liberal in 
purpose, if they should find the burden more intol- | however, he says he will waive that for the present, | their intercourse with each other. -When an elec- 
erable than the other requisitions of the Constitu- | and then goes on and proves, secondly, that slavery | tion has terminated, the minority acquiesce quietly, 
tion, they will doubtless then have good grounds | never tae legal existence in any of the colo- |) because that result seems to have n produced 
for asking such an amendment as may relieve them | nies; thirdly, that if it had legally existed, the | by an honest difference of opinion as to the meas- 
from this onerous imposition. Itis not, however, || Declaration of Independence abolished it; fourthly, | ures of the Government. If, however, the division 
at all likely that any insurrection will occur suffi- | he proves that slavery had no existence, legally, i should be a social one, or one of classes of society, 
ciently extensive to give time for the coming of | under any of the State constitutions; but that, || as, for example, of the poor against the rich, then 
persons from other States to suppress it. ' fifthly, even if it had, the Constitution of the Uni- || the results are somewhat different. 

Much of the agitation, sir, which the country || ted denen, when adopted, abolished it. These,'' In ihe first place, the appeal in such eases not 
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being to the reason, but only to the feelings of men, 
their passions are easily excited to a high pitch, 
and they are prone to resort to violent extremes, 
Those, too, who are disappointed feel that they 
have been beaten, not because of their demerit, 
but because of the class to which they belong; 
that instead of having an equal share of what is in 


theory common property, they have been unjustly |, 


excluded, and they are thus rendered desperate, 
and determine to break up a system which op- 

ressee them. But of all parties which can exist 
Ina republic, perhaps in any country, the most 
dangerous to the well-being of the State are sec- 
tional ones, or those founded on geographical 
distinctions. It is natural for men to feel strongly 
attached to the land in which they live. Hence 
they are prompted to take the side of their own 
country in all collisions between nations; and the 


same is equally true when the contest is between | 


different sections of the same country. Ever 

man feels that what he most values in the world is 
connected with the section of country in which he 
lives; and hence, when that section, as a whole, is 


The Slavery Question—Mr. Clingman. 


had its origin when Missouri applied for admission 
into the Union is well knowns That State had 
made for herself just such a republican constitu- 
tion as existed in twelve of the original thirteen 
States at the time they entered into the Union un- 
| der the Constitution—just such a form of govern- 
ment as then existed in half the States. Congress, 
therefore, as | have shown, had no authority what- 
ever to refuse her admission. Nor was there even 


arrayed against any other, it is but natural that his | 


strongest and deepest feelings should be aroused; 
and injustice and injury done to that section he 
regards as done to himself and all that he most 
values, In party contests, too, of a sectional char- 


_casion to endeavor to promote a sectional division | 
between the North and the South, and thereby 


acter, each section is driven to greater extremes of | 


feeling, from not understanding properly the views 
of opponents. A few violent men take the lead, and 
represent the views of another sct of men equally 
violent like themselves, of the opposite party, how- 
ever, as constituting the views of that party as a 
whole, and each faction is thus excited by the sup- 
posed violence of the other. Reflecting, moderate 
men often shrink from expressing different views, 
lest they should be charged with hostility to their 
own section of country, and, by consequence, the 
most rash and worthless demagocues of each sec- 
tion have the guidance of affairs. Hence it has 
invariably happened, that when considerable sec- 
tions of country have been arrayed against each 
other upon questions giving rise to much excite- 
ment, such divisions have invariably broken to 
pieces all such political systems as the human in- 
tellect has been able to devise. These views were 
not overlooked by the founders of our Govern- 
ment, and General Washington warned the Ameri- 
ean people, in most emphatic language, to ** beware 
of parties founded on geographical distinctions.” 
In the debates, too, of the Convention which 
made the Constitution, apprehension was felt 
and expressed from this quarter. It was feared 
by some that the three large States might combine 
against the smaller; that the western States, when 
they became populous and strong, might be ar- 
rayed against the Atlantic States, and that there 
might be found too great a diversity of interest be- 


tween the planting States of the South and the | 


commercial ones of the North. Though attempts 
have been made from time to time by demagogues 
to get up parties upon some of these questions, yet 
the good sense of our people has successfully re- 
sisted them. Our party divisions, on the con- 
trary, have been of a diflerent character, and every 
great party has numbered among its members men 
of all classes.and pursuits, as well as of all sections 


a well-founded pretext for the opposition raised, || 
since the slaves which she held had been taken |! 
from the other States, in which they had previous- | 
ly béen counted and represented. Nor was their | 
number as great as, at the time of her adoption || 
into the Union, had existed in Louisiana, another 

State made out of the same territory which had 
been obtained from France. There was obviously 
no justifiable ground on which to exclude her. | 
Some of the politicians, however, tired of being in | 
a minority, and seeing that the free States had a | 
majority in the electoral colleges and in the House | 
of Representatives, and that, if they could be in- | 
duced all to act together, they would be able to 
control the national elections, seized upon that oc- 


build up a political party in the North strong || 
enough to carry the Presidential election. The | 
fearful agitation which the country then underwent | 
caused many to apprehend that the days of our 
united existence were numbered. There was, how- | 
ever, a settlement made at length, upon terms || 
which, though unequal to the South, were not at | 
variance with the spirit of the Constivution. 
The next effSrt to connect this question with | 
party politics, I am, as asouthern man, Mr. Chair- 
man, sorry to be compelled to say, came from the 
South. In speaking of this and some subsequent 
events, I regret to feel obliged to allude to matters | 
connected to some extent with political movements | 
of our own day. I shall not, however, speak of || 
these things asa partisan. I do not intend to make 
a single remark offensive to any friend of the exist- 
ing Constitution of the United States. 1 shall only | 
allude to such great facts as are necessary to be 
seen to enable the public to form a correct judg- | 
ment in relation to the question. This is due to | 
truth, and to the magnitude of the issues at stake, 
and | intend, as far as I am able, to do justice to 
the question. The southern States, being in the | 
minority, were not able to make any successful | 
aggressive attacks upon the North in relation to | 
this subject. ‘Their true position was simply one | 
of defence, and the guarantees of the Constitution, 
and the just sentiments of the body of the people | 
at the North, were amply sufficient to enable us to 
sustain that position. 
After the unpleasant difficulty growing out of | 
nullification had been satisfactorily settled, there | 
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| enjoy repose from internal agitation, the editor of 


| that paper began the publication of a series of jn- 


|| flammatory articles. He called upon the ‘South 
|| to awake, to arouse to a sense of her danger.” 
\| The North, he said, had arisen to invade the in- 


1 stitutions of the South. Under the new principles 
of the then Administration, he said that they were 


|| preparing to liberate the slaves. He searched the 


| whole country over, and republished every abo- 
lition document and frothy incendiary paragraph 
he could find. He declared that the whole North 
was unsound, and preparing itself for a crusade 
against us. Column after column of this sort daily 
came oat, containing the most offensive matter 
which he could invent and publish. Those south- 
ern papers which refused to echo his views he de- 
nounced as ‘collar presses.” The Richmond 
Enquirer, of the same political party, in June of 
that year, uses this language: ‘* The United States 
‘ Telegraph charges us with abandoning the cause 
‘of the South, because we do not ery out wolf 
‘upon the question of slavery. This is folly or 
‘it is falsehood. We do not declaim about sla- 
‘ very, because we cannot believe that the citizens 
‘of the North are mad enough to trench upon our 
‘rights.”” The Pennsylvanian, of the same polit- 
ical party, from the North, uses this emphatic 
language: **The conduct of the United States 
‘ Telegraph, in relation to the slavery of the South, 
‘is incomprehensible. Day after day, that incen- 


_ ‘diary print is endeavoring to stimulate an excite- 


‘ment on this fearful topic, by representing the 
‘despicable journals of a few fanatics in New 
‘York and Boston as the emanations of the late 
‘ patriotic proclamation of our venerable President. 
The Telegraph professes to be friendly to the 


| ‘South—to have the especial management of her 
| * cause; and yet its course appears only to be cal- 


‘culated to stir up such horrible scenes as the 
‘Southampton tragedy, or to awaken the slum- 
‘bering sensibilities of the North to the great, 


| Soriginal, momentous, and fearful questions of 


‘slavery and liberty. Does the Telegraph, in its 
‘insane paroxysm, want to open this dreadful 
‘question? Does it want to unsettle the Consti- 
‘tution, and spread a conflagration through so- 
* ciety ?”’ 

Such language brought from the Telegraph only 
gross insults. In the paper of June 15th he says, 
‘© We ask the people of the South why is it that 
‘ the northern politicians are so fond of the Union? 
‘Is it not because they desire to profit from it?” 
Sometimes his language betrays his real object. 
In the No. of June 8th he says: ‘* We say to the 
‘ people of the South, awake! The incendiary is 
‘abroad! The Union is in danger! Already has 
“the ban of empire gone forth against your best 
‘and wisest statesmen! Fidelity to you is politi- 
‘cal death to them! Treason to you is the surest 


was a general disposition, both at the South and in 
the North, to bury all sectional and local ill feelings 
and differences. Unfortunately, however, for the 
\erepose of the country, Mr. Calhoun, who had been 
|| a prominent actor on the side of nullification, found 
_ himself uncomfortable in his then position. The 
| majorities of every one of the southern States were 


of country. This is eminently true as we now | 


witness them, there being in almost every State 


and district of the Union large and powerful mi- | 


norities of one or the other party, embracing men 
of every variety of occupation and standing so- 
cially. And in liens back for more than a dozen 
years to the excited elections which the country 
has gone through, it will be found that, in the na- 
tional contests, the candidate who triumphed re- 


ceived majorities in both of the great sections of | 


the Union. Owing to these circumstances, the 
country has experienced no serious evils from the 

reat political excitement it has at times undergone. 
Neiehbors, friends, and relatives, being divided 
thus, they have been tolerant towards each other. 
But if, on the contrary, the parties of 1840 or 1844 
had been identified with particular geographical 


} 

i] 
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} 
i 
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lines, it may well be doubted if our institutions | 


would have stood the shock, and whether the mi- 
nority would in each case have submitted quiet- 
ly. 

More than one serious attempt has been made, 
Mr. Chairman, to connect the question of Sound 
with the party politics of the country. That whi 


i 


| notonly opposed to him politically, but viewed him ! just been inducted into office a second time with 


‘| ‘an immense vote atthe North, and when the South 


with suspicion and distrust. “Being ambitious of 
popularity and influence, he sought to restore him- 
self to the confidence of the South in the first place, 
and seized upon the slave question as the means to | 
effect that end. He professed to feel great dread | 
lest the North should take steps in contravention | 
of our rights, and to desire only to put the South | 
on her guard against the imminent danger which | 
was threatening her. He only wished to pro- | 
duce agitation enough to unite the South, though | 
everybody well knew that there was, in relation | 


to this subject, no division there. Whether he | 


had ulterior views against the integrity of the | 
Union, it is not my purpose to inquire; I am only | 
looking at acts, not inquiring into motives. The | 
former obviously looked to the creation of a politi- | 
oe based on the slavery question. 

he United States Telegraph, edited by General 
Green, shorn of its former strength and influence, | 


_ was then only known as his organ. Immediately | 
after the adjournment of Congress, on the 4th of 


March, 1833—that Congress which, by the com- 
promise law, had put an end to the painful ex- | 
citement growing out of nullification—when there | 


| * passport to Federal promotion! Is it wise, is it 
| * safe, is it hondrable to sleep over such wrongs?” 
'| His principal had then but recently, too, declared 
in his speech of the preceding session that hence- 
|| forth every southern man was to be excluded from 
|| office. Such declarations were made by these co- 
‘| laborers at a time when a southern slaveholder had 





had as large a share of the offices of the Govern- 
ment and as much influence in the Union as it ever 
had. But simply because Mr. Calhoun was ex- 
cluded from office, the South was oppressed and 
degraded. A few satellites echoed these things, 
but the press and people generally at the South 
expressed disapproval of and disgust with such pro- 
ceedings. I will venture the assertion, in which I 
appeal to the candor of all southern men to sus- 
an time, that out of the State of South Carolina, 
as to which I do not profess to speak, Mr. Cal- 
houn was not sustained in any one State in this 
Union by five per cent. of the population. In fact, 
his strength at the South was about as great as that 
of the abolitionists at the North. His violence or 

| denunciation was food for the abolitionists, just as 
their fanaticism gave him materials to work with. 
The South, emelie had not chosen him to de- 
fend her, and viewed his efforts in her behalf as 
malé fide. Though he might state principles that 


|| she approved, she would not trust the man or fol- 


‘low his lead, and he had the mortification of find- 
| ing that he added nothing to his influence or popu- 


| was a general disposition throughout the land to || jarity. When these occurrences began, the peo- 
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le of the North, not understanding the game that | gates had been instructed in meetings during the 
was to be played, seemed surprised. They de- | winter and fall before to vote for him, it was deem- 
clared that the South was too timid and too sensi- | ed most politic and expedient to exclude him, 
tive on the question; that there was no danger to | simply by adopting the two-thirds rule. For its 
be apprehended from the machinations of the aboli- adoption the **slave power”’ of the South is no more 
tionists; and that their movements were condemned responsible than the free power of the North, as 
by ninety-nine out of every hundred of the citizens the voting shows. After the Convention, I was told 
of the free States. If it were not, sir, for consum- | by a Democratic member of Congress, himself an 
ing too much of the time of the House, I might refer | actor in those scenes, that they had, even in the 
to published letters and speeches of the first men | event of the two-thirds rule being not adopted, a 
all though the North. Intelligent southern men, | sufficient number pledged to defeat Mr. Van Buren 
too, who travelled through the northern States, | on a mere majority vote, should it have become 
declared the same thing. Large meetings were | necessary for them to take the responsibility of so 
gotten up in all the northern cities, in which the || doing. Nor am I sure that Mr. Van Buren’s 
abolition movements were denounced in the most 
emphatic manner. Many remember the meeting 
at Boston, at which Otis made that noble and most 
eloquent speech. Strong demonstrations were 
made all through the North. The persons of the 
abolitionists, as being common disturbers of the 


Knowing, as I did, how many of the leading poli- 
ticians of the party stood either for or against him, 
| 1 cannot remember a single one who changed his 

_ ground after the publication of his letter. 

The prospect now, however, Mr. Chairman, that 
public peace, suffered violence, and the houses where territory may be acquired, and the chance of get- 
they held their meetings were burnt. All these | ting up a practical issue on these questions, has 
things, so far from diminishing the factitious ex- | 
citement gotten up in the South, seemed to have 

roduced the greatest irritation—the “* Telegraph” 
fooonsiniy more furious than ever, and denouncing 
the northern men generally as false-hearted and 
hypocritical and ‘* dough-faced.”” Such returns 
seemed to chilla little the generous enthusiasm of 
the North. The great body of the southern people | slave States, the numbers of such persons in 
being quiet and silent, they did not know how | the Union could not be increased. ‘They complain 
much these incendiary efforts were contemned and || vehemently of the slave representation, and say it 
despised at the South, generally. These attempts, 
however, were persisted in for two or three years; 
and, though they did produce some ill-feeling be- 
tween the different sections of the country, and 
weakened the position of the South essentially, 
and seriously diminished heriniluence in the Union, 
yet the efforts so far failed to answer any present | 
purpose which the actors had in view, that the 
attempts were finally abandoned in the main. 

There was, however, a feeble effort to connect | 
the slavery question with the Presidential election | 
in 1836. Mr. Van Buren, a northern man, was | 
opposed by a candidate in the South, and these | into the Union, carved into free States. They 
persons having at that particular time strong ob- | talk much of the evils of slavery, yet they know 
jections to the former, and wishing to unite the || that if the number of slaves be not increased, the 

South, represented him as being an abolitionist; || disadvantages attending the system are rather di- 
in making which charge they were joined by some | minished than increased by diffusing it over a larger 
of the party presses and party men of that day. | surface. These various objections, being obvious- 
The charge was so glaringly unjust that it was || ly mere pretexts, would not of themselves make 
easily refuted, and Mr. Van Buren received even || sufficient impression on the public mind at the 
at the South a larger vote than did his southern |, North to produce much excitement. Buta great 
competitor. In the succeeding election, in 1840, | appeal is made to the prejudice of the ignorant. 
some of these persons, having changed sides and || They are told that a slaveholder has three votes 
gone from one of the great political parties over to | for every five slaves; forgetting, however, Mt all 
the other, seeing that they had not been able to || the free negroes are counted, and that, therefore, 
prove Mr. Van Buren an abolitionist, endeavored | white men, in mostof the northtrn States where ne- 
to show that his opponent at least was one. In this || groes are not allowed to vote, have, upon this prin- 
effort they failed as signally as in the former one; || ciple, five votes to the southern man’s three; and 
and General Harrison’s views being soon well || those of them who clamor for emancipation should 
known, he received a much larger vote at the || remember, that if all the southern slaves were lib- 
South than did his competitor. By a sort of fatal- || erated, the South would be a gainer of two-fifths 
ity, it seemed that these persons killed off what || in strength, and still none of the negroes would 
they embraced, justas the abolitionism of the North }| be permitted to vote, the Ggnstitution leaving that 
has destroyed what it has fixed upon. matter altogether to the States, and nearly all of 

A passing notice is perhaps due, Mr. Chairman, | them in the Union excluding free negroes from vo- 
to the last Democratic Baltimore Convention. A || ting. To excite the public mind, too, demagogues 
great effort has been made in some portions of the || talk about the rights of free labor and the degrada- 

North to create a strong prejudice against the || tion of slave labor, and say that its competition 
South, on account of some of the doings of that || must not be suffered. They do not pretend that a 
Convention. The ‘ slave power’’ is denounced as || freeman cannot work as much because he knows 
having overthrown a great northern statesman— || that there are slaves at work somewhere else, and 
viz: Mr. Van Buren—by the two-thirds rule; and || they should certainly know that the competition of 
a strong attempt is made to excite his old personal || slave labor, as it is now employed, is much less 
friends against the South. And it is nota little | injurious to the North than it would be if these 
singular that some who assisted in his rejection are || slaves were liberated. They have even now much 
now making the charge. To those who are ac- || stronger inducements to meth the expulsion of the 
quainted with those — nothing could || free blacks and the exclusion of the Irish and other 
seem more absurd, and even ridiculous, than such || foreigners, the age of whom diminishes wages. 
acharge. In that Convention, the free States had || They are striving, too, to excite the prejudices of 
oe of fifty votes, and the Convention, by a || the envious and mean against the exclusive privi- 
simple majority vote, agreed on its rules of order || leges of slaveholders—I mean, sir, that class of per- 
and mode of voting. This was done, too, after || sons(I hope a small one) which is sometimes array- 
weeks of discussion in the public prints, when the '| ed against land-owners, and occasionally clamor for 
effects both of majority and two-thirds votes were || agrarian laws and divisions of property. They de- 
canvassed and perfectly understood. It is well || nounce southern men as man-stealers, slave-dealers, 
known that a majority of the leading politicians of || &c., not choosing to remember that almost all the 
the party had come to the conclusion, after the re- || slaves of the South were originally bought of 
sults of the spring elections in Connecticut and |} northern ship-owners, who, brought them to the 
Virginia, that Mr. Van Boren’s nomination would || United States, and soldthem to us. They should 
be fatal to his party; and, as a great many dele- |! know that they are under just as great obligations 

* 


have taken the lead in the matter declaim against 
the extension of slavery, though they well know 
| that, if new territory should be opened to slaves, 


|| the whole slave population is already counted, and 
represented both in this House and in the electoral 
| colleges, and that no addition would be made to that 

| representation by simply dividing the population. 
| They denounce, too, the * slave power,” and say 


the arrangements made, nine-tenths at least of the 
territory of the United States will be, as it comes 





Texas letter had any decided influence against him. | 


opened a wide field for political excitement. An | 
extraordinary effort is being made in certain quar- | 
ters to create strong sectional feeling. Those who | 


as none could reach it except from the present | 


| shall not be increased; yet they well know that || 


that the South is seeking to control the Govern- | 
ment, though they well know that the free States | 
/ have the ascendency in both Houses and a large | 
majority in the electoral colleges, and that, under | 
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to return to us the purchase money which our an- 

cestors paid theirs, as we are under to give up the 

slaves. ‘* The present generation is no more re- 
sponsible for slavery than it is for the existence of 
swamps and pine barrens.’’ I use the words of 

Harrison Gray Otis, of Boston, a name which de- 

serves to be remembered wherever intellect and 

worth have fame. 
_. Men at the North are now saying, as it was said 
by Duff Green in 1833: ‘*The time has come; the 
| issue must be met.’? They quote the language of 
; men at the South as violent as themselves, with a 
|| view of stimulating as much as possible the pas- 
| sions of their own peoplet The abolitionists of the 

North and the ultras at the South have united in 
|, lamenting the existence of political parties, which 
| they say prevents men’s making a direet issue on 
|| slavery. But for this obstacle they say that the 
|| two sections of the Union could be arrayed in 
anger against each other. Do they not see that 
such a state of things would at once break in twain 
this Confederacy? They, however, are not afraid! 
They taunt each other on both sides and boast of 
their courage! Sir, from my limited knowledge of 
human nature, | have found that persons who 
were most indifferent to public calamities, and who 
were most reckless in plunging others into danger, 
when in personal peril, invariably proved them- 
selves craven cowards. True courage, because of 
the generous qualities which usually accompany 
| it, makes men careful of the public safety, and 
causes them to shrink from exposing others to 
peril. These boasters, therefore, would do well 
| to remember that they are furnishing to the world 
| prima facie evidence of their own poltroonery. 
i| Whenever, Mr. Chairman, you see political par- 
| ties divided by strict geographical lines, the Union 
is virtually at an end, because the smaller section, 
seeing it was permanently excluded from all share 
in those political rights which should be common 
to all,gwould be justified in seeking, and no doubt 
would seek, a new system. 

There are those who are now looking to a de- 
struction of the present Constitution, To show 
the sentiments of some of those who are most 
_clamorous against the extension of slavery, let 
'me bring to the attention of the House certain 
extracts. I read them, sir, as they have been col- 
lated by Mr. Nathan Appleton, who, [ need not 
say to this House, is one of the first men, not only 
of New England, but of the United States. Be- 
cause he expressed sentiments of regard for the 
| Constitution and the Union, and a determination 
| to abide by the laws as made, a torrent of obloquy 

was directed against him, so as to oblige him to 

publish a pamphlet in his defence. 
| But I come to the extracts which he thought it 
| proper to make to show the opinions of his assail- 
| ants—many of them persons of no mean capacity 
| or standing at home. I will read but a few of the 
| sentiments collected by him from various quarters: 

**Accursed be the American Union, as a stupen- 
‘dous republican imposture! Accursed be it, as 
| *alibel on Democracy, and a bold assault on Chris- 


|| ‘tianity! Aceursed be it; it is stained with human 
‘blood, and suppurted by human sacrifices! Ac- 
! 


| 


| 








|| cursed be it, forall the crimes it has committed 
‘at home—for seeking the utter extermination of 
‘the red men of its wildernesses, and for enslavin 
‘one-sixth part of its teeming population! Ac- 
‘cursed be it, for its hypocrisy, its falsehood, its 
‘impudence, its lust, its cruelty, its oppression! 
* Accursed be it, as a mighty obstacle in the wa 
‘of universal freedom and equality! Henceforth, 
‘the watchword of every uncompromising aboli- 
‘tionist, of every friend of God and liberty, must 
‘be, both in a religious and a political sense, no 
‘union with slaveholders!”’ 

This last sentiment he shows has been adopted 
as a motto by many who do not profess to belon 
to the sect of abolitionists. Others, less open an 
candid, profess more regard for the Constitution, 
which they say has been always trampled under 
foot by the “slave power.”” A stranger to our 
history, hearing the sentiments whichjare uttered 
in ett an would naturally suppose that 
the United States was the worst governed country 
on earth; and that the northern section had borne 

_ most of the evil, and was the most miserable por- 
| tion of it. 

In the debates of the Convention which framed 
| the Constitution, apprehension was expressed that 
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the three large States might combine against the 
smaller ones. Mr. Madison, in reply, said that 
no danger need be apprehended on that account, 
because such was the diversity of interest between 
these three large States that they could not com- 
bine. The staple of Virginia, he said, was tobacco; 
that of Pennsylvania was flour, and of Massachu- 
setts Fisu. ‘The staple of Massachusetts then was 
fish. Whatare now her staples? New York, then 
a little State, dreading a close alliance with her great 
neighbors—look at her to-day! Pennsylvania, 
whose representative (Gouverneur Morris) spoke 
contemptuously of the New England States in 
comparison with the méddle ones, especially his 
own—she, sir, notwithstanding a progress which 
none of her sons at that day anticipated, finds her- 
self in danger of bemg passed by Ohio, a State not 
then in existence—a creation of the Constitution 
itsely. But the South, under whose control and for 
whose benefit it is pretended the entire powers of 
the Government have been exercised, though she 
has made no incousiderable progress, yet, in com- 
parison with the North, she seems to have retro- 
graded. Sostriking ts the disparity, that the abo- 
litionists are constantly asserting that the South is 
too feeble to uphold slavery herself, and that, if 
the protection which the Constitution of the Uni- 


ted States gives were withdrawn, slavery would 


fall of itself. 

That great disadvantages would result, Mr. 
Chairman, from the destruction of the Constitu- 
tion, | am the last man to doubt. The evils of 
such a catastrophe are so great, that I could not 
conceal them if I would, and [ would not conceal 
them if [ could. But, sir, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the calamities which it would bring 
would fall more heavily on us than upon others. 
Though the slave States are not equal to the free 
in population and wealth, yet the strength they 
have is amply sufficient for purposes of defence, 
either as against the North or against foreign na- 
tions. In fact, 1 might say with truth, that the 
smallest republican States that have ever existed 
in the world, as long as they were actuated by a 
determined spirit, have successfully resisted inva- 
sion. Not only is the population of the South 
and its extent of territory amply sufficient for 
present purposes, but its chance of extending its 
dominions would be better than that of the free 
States, since we have on our southern border a 
feeble neighbor, while Great Britain would most 
probably be able to protect her colonies on the 
northern border of the Union. Though we have 
little of commercial and manufacturing wealth, 
yet the tariff and navigation laws which we should 
establish, by excluding the competition of the 
North, would soon give us both. This, and the 
aversion to going into what would then be a for- 
eign, most probably a hostile country, would keep 
our population at home. And since the States 
south of the Ohio river, on both sides of the Mis- 


sissippi, are quite strong enough to hold that terri- | 


tory, it might well be doubted if the new States 
on its upper waters would not find powerful in- 
ducements to unite their political with their com- 
mercial interest. But we are denounced for our 
bad morals, and sneered at for our weakness, from 
time to time. A recent publication says, ‘* traitors 
to freedom at heart, as the slave interest ever was,’ 
&e. We shall be content to exhibit to the world 
such morals as those of John Marshall, William 
Gaston, and a thousand others that I might name; 
such devotion to freedom as Henry, and Jefferson, 
and Madison, and Davie, and Rutledge, exhibited; 
with as much courage to defend it as Washington 
and the old thirteen slave States manifested in 
their day—such as our citizens showed since in the 
defence of Baltimore and New Orleans, and such as 


has been exhibited on the battle-fields of Mexico | 


by the regiments from Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. As I have had oc- 
easion to speak rather unkindly of some of the 
sons of the latter State, you will pardon me, sir, 
for adding, that an intimate acquaintance with her 
citizens enables me to say that there are none else- 
where more generous, liberal, frank, and brave. 
And the late Colonel Buder—I knew him well— 


when he died, left nowhere a nobler soldier to | 


defend the flag of his country. 
What, Mr. Chairman, is to be the result of these 
attempts on the part of the North? I donot al- 
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exertion can uphold it. 
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| South. 


; Poi _ them from us, and 
lude to interference with slavery, as it exists in the | 
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States and Territories. No sane man imagines 
for a moment that ‘any action of Congress could 
have any other effect, except to liberate such fugi- 


tive slaves as might escape over the lines after a | 


dissolution of the Union. But, sir, what is to be 
the effect of this action, if carried out, in relation 


| to territory to be hereafter acquired? I do not pre- 


tend that any section of the Union can insist fairly 
that territory should be acquired for her benefit. 
We are doubtless all bound in good faith to adhere 
to the Constitution and Union with such bounda- 
ries as it had when we became parties to it. But 


I do say, that if the Government should acquire | 
territory, it takes it under the Constitution, for the |) 


benefit of all; and a decree that any section or its | 


citizens shall be excluded from all such territory, 
would be as great a violation of the Constitution 
Such 
is substantially this proposed exclusion of slavery 
from all territories hereafler to be acquired. Will the 
slave States acquiesce in this state of things? or 
would they suppose that a Government which was 
capable of this would not stop short of inflicting 
any other wrong? Would they ever acquiesce in 


| this radical change of the Constitution—a change 


the leading object and effect of which would be 
to degrade them from their present position of 
equality ? 

Rufus King, of Massachusetts, said, in the de- 
bates of the Convention, when the subject of slave 
representation was under consideration, in allusion 
to the position of the Southern States: ‘If they 
‘ threaten to separate now, in case injury shall be 
‘done them, will their threats be less urgent or 
‘effectual wher force shall back their demands? 
‘ Even in the intervening period, there will be no 
‘point of time at which they will not be able to 
‘say, Do us justice, or we will separate.” What 
will they do in this emergency? It is a most un- 
seasonable time for you to expect us to acquiesce 
in such a decree of political and social degrada- 
tion, now, when some of the best blood of the 
South has been poured out like water on that ter- 
ritory. 


sioned by them to announce their purposes, and | 
would not wish to be the first to announce painful 
intelligence to your ears. You, Mr. Chairman, 
can judge of this as well as [, 
when Great Britain claimed, theoretically, suprem- 
acy over the colonies, what those thirteen slave- 
holding colonies did. Do you suppose that the 
enjoyment of liberty for more than sixty years 
has rendered us indifferent to its sweets; or, if you 


please, that domination for that period over our | 
| slav 
then 
| the Southern States will do, yet, sir, it is my priv- 
| ilege, as a republican and a freeman, to disclose 


has made us willing to change places with 
Though I will not attempt to tell you what 


frankly my own purpose. 

Iam for maintaining our present Constitution 
of Government as long as any amount of human 
W hatever of courage and 
patriotism induces the hardy mountaineer of Swit- 


zerland or Circassia to struggle for ages against 


the sword of the invadtr in defence of the snowy 
mountains which shelter him; whatever an Athe- 
nian felt due to liberty on the plain of Marathon, 
or the Spartan king owed to his country when he 


devoted himself to death at Thermopyle—this, | 
and more than all this, I hold to be due from every | 


American citizen to the Constitution of his country. 


But when a great organic change is made in that 


Constitution—a change which is to degrade those 
who have sent me to represent them here—then, 
sir, at whatever cost of feeling or of personal hazard 
—I will stand by the white race, the freemen of the 


trol as we best can the inferior race which Provi- 
dence has placed under our charge,. We shall deal 
better by them than England do@8 with her Irish 
or East Indian population 


Man 


ing it. 





the condition of St. Domingo. 


I will not, sir, undertake to tell you what | 
they will do, because I have not been commis- 


|| Soult? 
You remember, | 


} 


Should we be forced away, we will con- 


We may not find it 
safe to impart to them the highest degree of intel- 
lectual culture, even if they were capable of receiv- 
of the Roman slaves were learned 








Ho. or Reps. 


causes, be driven to insurrections, we may be 


forced to destroy many of them, as Rome did in 


her servile wars. It is hardly possible that any 
contingency will render it necessary for the white 
race, in its own defence, to exterminate them, as 
the New Englanders did the Pequod and other In-- 


| dian tribes, whom they found in their way on that 


territory. But, happen what may, we shall never 
be degraded to the level of such liberty and equal- 
ity as prevails in Mexico, much less reduced to 
The North, if she 
is not satisfied with the present Constitution, may 
goon in search of such a system as has never 
yet existed. She may go on with her progressive 
democracy, as Rome did after the days of the 
Gracchi; she may go on till she finds such equal- 
ity as prevailed in France when Mirabeau was 
an orator and Robespierre a magistrate. Whether 
she will then find a Cesar or a Napoleon, or 
whether she will move on into some new Utopian 
| fields of liberty, time only can disclose. 
| It would be vain, however, for us on either side 
| to hope for such prosperity as we have hitherto 
_enjoyed. Ifthe stream of our national existence 
should be dividé@, each branch must roll a dimin- 


| ished volume, and would be able only to bear a 


lesser burden. Such a separation would be the 
saddest of all partings. We should feel that our 
way was lonely, like that of Hagar in the desert— 
desolate as the wanderings of our first parents, 
when crime had just begun. Like the exile of 
Bolingbroke, we should have the same revolution 
of the seasons, the same sun and moon, and azure 
vault and rolling planets above our heads, but not 
the same mind and the same feelings. The vast 
constitutional edifice reared by our ancestors, and 
which they fondly hoped would stand like those 
marvellous eastern pyramids, the monuments of 
forty centuries, would, like the fabled palace of 
Aladdin, have melted away in the mists of the 
morning. It would be difficult and most painful 
to realize our new situation. Our fleets and armies 
in other lands would find themselves suddenly 
divided into aliens, possibly enemies to each other. 
When the veteran Scott should chance to cross my 
, path, am I, because he is a resident of a free State, 
to gaze on him only as I would on Wellington or 
If the gallant Worth should come in my 
way, shall I not take him by the hand as a coun- 
tryman? If Taylor should go to the North, will 
| he be regarded as an alien? And those that stood 
under him at Buena Vista—are Lincoln and Har- 
|din to be separated from Clay and McKee and 
| Yell, by whose sides they lived and died in defence 
of the banner of a common country? 
| Great, however, as are the perils which beset 
| us, we have powerful allies to resist them. After 
|| the adjustment of the painful difficulty in the days 
|| of nullification was known in France, Lafayette, 
| the friend of America, who had looked on with 
| intense anxiety, on the first public occasion, gave 
‘as a sentiment ‘* The good sense of the American 
| people, which enabled them wisely to settle all 
| domestic difficulties.’”” We have abroad among 
| our a a mass of strong, clear good sense, 
‘| which, in times of trial and danger, has always 
' sustained and controlled the action of the Govern- 
/ment. We have a community of interest, which 
| it would seem that no party madness could break 
up. We have, too, recollections of the past, 
which, to American feelings, are stronger even 
than calculations of interest. Our immediate an- 
'cestors, in the establishment of our independence, 
and in the creation of this Constitution, performed 
|} such deeds as the world never saw; and we have 
fresh in our minds the recollections of their com- 
| mon counsels, common sufferings, common strug- 
| gles, and common triumphs. There are Adams 
| and Jefferson in counsel together; there are Bunker 
| Hill and Yorktown; there the blood of Warren, 


and Montgomery, and Pulaski, and De Kalb; the 
| genius of Franklin and the great name of Wash- 
ington; the daring of Paul Jones and Decatur on 
‘the broad blue water, and the dying words of 


| Lawrence. These recollections of the mighty 


in physic and other sciences; but when it was pro- | dead stand like giants of the olden time to defend 
posed to distinguish the slaves by a peculiar dress, | their Constitution. If, with all these proud recol- 
the sagacious Senate refused, fearing thus to teach | Jections of the past, and such anticipations for the 


them their great superiority of numbers. 


Nature | future as never a nation had, we can destroy this 


has given our slaves a garb which distinguishes | bond of Union, then we shall deserve a position 


political equality. 


laces a barrier to social and 
hould they, by these or other |! 


| as low as it may otherwise be high. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE SenNATE OF THE UniTED States, 
January 4, 1848. 


The following Resolutions, submitted December 
15, 1847, by Mr. Catnoun, coming up for con- 
sideration— 


Resolvel, That to conquer Mexico and to hold it, either | 


asa province or to incorporate it in the Union, would be 
inconsistent with the avowed obj et for which the war has 
been prosecuted ; a departure from the setiled policy of the 
Government; in conflict with its character and genius; and 
in the end subversive of our free and popular institutions. 

Resolved, Tirat no line of policy in the further prosecu- 
tion of the war should be adopted which may lead to conse- 
quences so disastrous. 


Mr. CALHOUN said: In offering, Senators, 
these resolutions for your consideration, | am 
governed by the reasons which induced me to op- 
pose the war, and by which I have been governed 
since it was sanctioned by Congress. In alluding 
to my opposition to the war, [ do not intend to 
touch on the reasons which governed me on that 
occasion further than is necessary to explain my 
motives upon the present. 

I then opposed the war, not only because it 
might have been easily avoided; not only because 


the President had no authority to order a part . 


of the disputed territory in possession of the 
Mexicans, to be occupied by our troops; not 
only because I believed the allegations upon which 
Congress sanctioned the war untrue, but from 
high considerations of policy; because [ believed 
it would lead to many and serious evils to the 
country, and greatly endanger its free institu- 
tions. But after the war was declared, by au- 
thority of the Government, | acquiesced in what 
l could not prevent, and which it was impossible 
for me toarrest; and I then felt it to be my duty to 
limit my efforts to giving such direction to the war 
as would, as far as possible, prevent the evils and 
danger with which it threatened the country and 
its institutions. For this purpose, at the last ses- 
sion, I suggested to the Senate the policy of adopt- 
ing a defensive line, and for the same purpose I 
now offer these resolutions. This, and this only, 
is the motive which governs me on this occasion. I 
am moved by no personal nor party considera- 
tions. 
tive, nor to strengthen the Opposition, but simply 
to discharge an important duty to the country. 
In doing so I shall express my opinion on all points 
with the freedom and boldness which becomes an 
independent Senator who has nothing to ask from 
the Government or from the people. But when 
I come to notice those points on which I differ 
from the President, 1 shall do it with all the de- 
corum which is due to the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union. 

I suggested a defensive line, because, in the first 
place, | believed that the only certain mode of ter- 
minating the war successfully was to take indem- 
nity in our own hands, by occupying defensively, 
with our military force, a portion of the Mexican 
territory, which we might deem ample for indem- 


nity; and, in the next, because I believed it would | 
prevent a great sacrifice of life and property; but, | 


above all, because I believed that it was the onl 


way we could avoid the great danger to our insti- | 


tutions against which these resolutions are intend- 
ed to guard. The President took a different view. 
He recommended a vigorous prosecution of the 
war—not for conquest: that was emphatically dis- 
avéwed—but for the purpose of conquering peace; 
that is, to compel Mexico to sign a treaty ceding 


sufficient territory to indemnify the claims of | 
our citizens and of the country for the expenses | 
of the war. I could not approve of this policy. | 
I opposed it, among other reasons, because I be- | 
lieved there was no certainty that the object in- i 
tended to be effected would be accomplished, let | 


the war be ever so successful. Congress thought 
differently, and granted ample provisions, in men 
and money, for carrying out the polic 
mended by the President. It has now been fully 
tested, under the most favorable circumstances. 
It has been as successful as the most sanguine 
hope of the Executive could have anticipated. 
Victory after victory has followed in rapid suc- 


My object is neither to sustain the Execu- | 


recom- || 
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cession, without a single reverse. Santa Anna 
repelled and defeated, with all his forces, at Buena 
ii Vista; Vera Cruz, with its castle, captured; the 
|| heights of Cerro Gordo triumphantly carried; Ja- 
lapa, Perote, and Puebla occupied; and, after 
many triumphant victories under the walls of 
Mexico, its gates opened to us, and put us in pos- 
session of the capital. But what have all these 
splendid achievements accomplished? Has the 
avowed object of the war been attained? Have 
we conquered peace? Have we compelled Mexico 
to sign a treaty? Have we obtained indemnity ? 
No. Not a single object contemplated by the 
campaign has been effected; and, what is worse, 
our ditticulties are greater now than they were at 
the commencement, and the objects sought more 
difficult to be accomplished. To what is this 
complete failure to be attributed? Not to our 
army. It has done all that skill and gallantry 
could accomplish. It is to be attributed to the 
policy pursued. The Executive aimed at indem- 
nity in a wrong way. Instead of taking it into 
our own hands, when we had territory in our 
possession ample to cover the claims of our citi- 
zens and the expenses of the war, he sought it in- 
directly through a treaty with Mexico. He thus 
put it out of our own power, and under the control 
of Mexico, to say whether we should have indem- 
nity or not, and thereby enabled her to defeat the 
whole object of the campaiga, by simply refusing 
to treat with us. Owing to this mistaken policy, 
after a most successful and brilliant campaign, in- 
volving an expenditure not less, probably, than 
forty millions of dollars, and the sacrifice, by the 
sword and by disease, of many valuable lives, 
probably not less than six or seven thousand, 
nothing is left but the glory which our army has 
acquired, 
But, as an apology for all this, it is insisted that 
the maintenance of a defensive line would have in- 
volved as great a sacrifice as the campaign itself. 
The President and the Secretary of War have as- 
signed many reasons for entertaining this opinion. 
I have examined them with care. This is not the 
proper occasion to discuss them; but | must say, 
with all due deference, they are to my mind utterly 
fallacious; and to satisfy your minds that such is 
the case, I will place the subject in a single point 
of view. 
The line proposed by me, to which I suppose 
their reasons were intended to be applied, would 
be covered in its whole extent from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Paso del Norte, on the Rio Grande, 
by the Gulf of California, and the wilderness peo- 
pled by hostile tribes of Indians, through which 
no Mexican force could penetrate. For its entire 
occupancy and defence nothing would be required 
but a few small vessels of war stationed in the Gulf, 
and a single regiment to keep down any resistance 
from the few inhabitants within. From the Paso 
del Norte to the mouth of the river, a distance of a 
few hundred miles, a single fact will show what 
little force will be necessary to its defence. It 
was a frontier between Texas and Mexico when 
the former had but an inconsiderable population— 
not more than a hundred and fifty thousand at the 
utmost at any time—with no standing army, and 
_but very few irregular troops; yet for several 
years she maintained this line, without any, ex- 
cept slight occasional, intrusion from Mexico, and 
that, too, when Mexico was far more consolidated 
in her power, and when revolutions were not so 
frequent, and her money resources were far greater 
_thanat present. If, then, Texas alone, under such 

circumstances, could defend that frontier for so long 

a period, can any man believe that now, when she 

is backed by the whole of the United States—now 
that Mexico is exhausted, defeated, and prostra- 
ted—I repeat, can any man believe that it would 
involve as great a sacrifice to us of men and money 
to defend that frontier as did the last campaign? 
No. I hazard nothing in asserting that to defend 
| it for an indefinite period would have required a 
less sum than the interest on the money spent in 


in carrying it on. 

So much for the past. We now come to thecom- 
| mencement of another campaign; and the question 
recurs, What shall be done? The President, in 
his message, recommends the same line of policy— 
| a vigorous prosecution of the war—not for con- 


| quest, that is again emphatically disavowed; not | had exelusively, or almost entirely so, 
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to blot Mexico out of the list of nations; ne, he 
desires to see her an independent and flourishing 
community, and assigns strong reasons for it; but 


to obtain an honorable peace. 


We hear no more 
of conquering peace; but I presume that he means 
by an honorable peace the same thing; that is, to 
compel Mexico to agree to a treaty ceding a suffi- 
cient part of her territory as an indemnity for the 
expenses o¢ the war and for the claims of our cit- 
zens, 

I have examind with care the grounds on which 
the President renews his recommendations, and am 
again compelled to dissent. ‘There are many and 
powerful reasons, more so even than those that 
existed at the commencement of the last campaign, 
‘The sacrifice in money will 
be vastly greater. ‘There is a bill for ten additional 
reciments now before the Senate, and another for 
twenty regiments of volunteers has been reported, 
authorizing in ail the raising of an additional force 
of something upwards of thirty thousand. This, 
in addition to that already authorized by law, will 
he sufficient to keep an effective army in Mexico 
of not much, if any, less than seventy thousand 
men, and will raise the expenses of the campaign 
to probably not less than sixty millions of dollars, 

To meet so large an expenditure would involve, 
in the present and prospective condition of the 
money market, it is to be apprehended, not a little 
embarrassment. Last year money was abundant 
and easily obtained. An unfortunate famine in 
Europe created a great demand for our agricul- 
tural products. That turned the balance of trade 
greatly in our favor, and specie poured mto the 
country with a strong and steady current. No in- 
considerable portion of it passed into the treasury, 
throuzh the duties, which kept it full in spite of 
the large sums remitted to meet the expenses of 
the war. The case is different now. Instead of 
having a tide flowing in equal to the drain flowing 
out, the drain is now beth ways. The exchanges 
now are arainst us instead of being in our favor, 
and instead of specie flowing into the country from 
abroad it is flowing out. In the mean time the 
price of stocks and treasury notes, instead of being 
at or above par, have both fallen below to a small 
extent, The effects of the depreciation of treasury 
notes will cause them to pass into the treasury in 
payment of the customs and other dues to the Gov- 
ernment as the cheaper currency, instead of scold 
and silver; while the expenses of the war, whether 
paid for by the transmission of gold and silver di- 
rect to Mexico, or by drafts drawn in favor of 
British merchants or other capitalists there, will 
pause whatever specie may be in the vaults of the 
treasury to flow from it, either for remittance di- 
rect on account of the ordinary transactions of the 
country, or to pay the drafts which may be drawn 
upon it, and which, when paid in the present state 
of exchanges, will be remitted abroad. But this 
process of paying in treasury notes instead of gold 
and silver, and gold and silver flowing out in both 
directions, cannot continue long without exhaust- 
ing its specie, and leaving nothing to meet the pub- 
lic expenditures, including those of the war, but 
treasury notes. Can they under such circumstan- 
ces preserve even their present value? Is there not 
great danger that they will fail lower and lower, 
and finally involve the finances of the Government 
and the circulation of the country in the greatest 
embarrassment and difficulty ? 

Is there not great danger, with this prospect be- 


_ fore us, and with the necessity of raising by loans 


_seale which is proposed. 
| the campaign, and fewer men than were sacrificed || 


near forty millions, of a commercial and financial 
crisis—even possibly a suspension by the banks? 
[ wish not to create panic; but there is danger, 
which makes a great difference, in a financial 
and moneyed point of view, between the state of 
things now and at the commencement of the last 
session. Looking to the future, it is to be appre- 
hended that not a little difficulty will have to be 
encountered in raising money to meet the expenses 
of the next campaign, if conducted on the large 
Men you may raise, 
but money will be found difficult to obtain. It is 
even to be apprehended that loans will have to be 


"negotiated on very disadvantageous terms for the 
_ public. In the present state of things, if they 


| grow no worse, there can be no resort to treasury 


; 


notes. They cannot be materially increased with- 


outa ruinous depreciation; and a resort must be 


to borrow- 
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ing. But, at the present prices of stocks, to bor- 
row so large a sum as will be neceseary, can only 
be done ata greatly increased rate of interest ‘on 
the nominal amount of stock. Ina recent con- 
versation with a centleman well informed on this 
subject, he said that, in his opimon, if forty mil- 
lions are required, a loan could not be had for more 
than ninety for one hundred, which would be about 
at the rate of seven per cent, 

These are formidable objections, but they are 
not the only ones that are more so than they were 
at the commencement of the last campaign. I hold 
that the avowed object for the vigorous prosecu- 
cution of the war is less certain of being realized 
now than it was then; and, if it should fail to be 
realized, it will leave our affairs in a far worse con- 
dition than they are at present. ‘That object, as 
has been stated, is to obtain an honorable treaty: 
one which, to use the language of the President, 
will give indemnity for the past and security for 
the futyre—that is, a treaty which will give usa 
cession of territory not only equal to our present 
demand for indemnity, bt equal to the additional 
demand: equal to the entire « xpenses to be incur- 
red in conducting the campaign, and a guaranty 
from the Government of Mexico for its faithful 
execution. Now, Senators, | bold that, whether 
the war is successful or unsuccessful, there is not 
only no certainty that this object will be accom- 
lished, but almost a certainty that it will not be. 

f the war be unsuccessful; if our arms should be 

baffled, as I trust and believe they will not be; but 
if, from any unfortunate aceident, such should be 
the case, it is clear that we shall not be able to ne- 
gotiate a treaty that will accomplish the object in- 
tended. On the contrary, if the war should be 
successful, it is alinost equally certain that, in that 
case, the avowed object for prosecuting the war 
vigorously will not be accomplished. 1 might take 
higher ground, and maintain that the more suc- 
cessfully the War is prosecuted, the more certainly 
the object avowed to be accomplished will be de- 
feated, while the objects disavowed would as cer- 
tainly be accomplished. 
W hat is the object of a vigorous prosecution of 
the war? How can it be I can see 
butone way of making itso, and thatis by suppress- 
ing all resistance on the part of Mexico; overpow- 
ering and dispersing her army, and utterly over- 
throwing her Government. Butif that should be 
done; if a vigorous prosecution of the war should 
lead to that result, how are we to obtain an honor- 
able peace? With whom shall we treat for indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future? War 
may be made by one party, but it requires two to 
make peace. If all authority is overthrown in 
Mexico, where will be the power to enter into ne- 
gotiation and make peace? Our very success would 
defeat the possibility of making peace. In that 
case, the war would not end in peace, but in con- 
quest; not in negotiation, but in subjugation; and 
setae. I repeat, the very object you am toaccom- 
ish, and accomplish that which you disavow to 
. your intention, by destroying the separate exist- 
ence of Mexico, overthrowing her nationality, and 
blotting out her name from the list of nations, in- 
stead of leaving hera free republic, which the 
President has so earnestly expressed his desire 
to do. 

If 1 understand his message correct!y, | have his 
own authority for the conclusion to which I come. 
He takes very much the same view that I do as 
to how a war ought to be prosecuted vigorously, 
and what would be its results, with the difference 
as to the latter resting ona single contingency, and 
that a remote one. He says that the great difticul- 
ty of obtaining peace results from this, that the 
people of Mexico are divided under factious chief- 
tains, and that the chief in power dare not make 

eace, because for doing so he would be displaced 
i arival, He also says, that the only way to 
remedy this evil and to obtain a treaty is to put 
down the whole of them, including the one in pow- 
eras well as the others. Well, what then? Are 
we to stop there? No. Our generals are, it seems, 
authorized to encourage and to protect the well- 
disposed inhabitants in establishing a republican 
government. [le says they are numerous, and 
are prevented from expressing their opinions and 
making an attempt to form such a government only 
by fear of those military chieftains. He proposes, 
when they have thus formed a government, under 


successful ? 


| of the means of forming such a government. 


_ bly lead must be taken. 
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the encouragement and protection of our army, to 
obtain peace by a treaty with the government 
thus formed which shall give us ample indemnity 
for the past and security for the future. I must 
say | am at a loss to see how a free and inde- 
pendent republic can be established in Mexico 
under the protection and authority of its conquer- 
ors. I can readily understand how an aristocracy 
or despotic government might be, but how a free 
republican government can be so established, un- 
der such circumstances, is to me incomprehensi- 
ble. I had always supposed that such a govern- 
ment must be the spontaneous wish of the people; 
that it must emanate from the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and be supported by their devotion to it, 
without support from abroad. But it seems that 
these are antiquated notions—obsolete ideas—and 
that free popular governments may be made under 
the authority and protection of a conqueror. 

But, suppose these difficulties surmounted, how 
can we make a free government in Mexico? 
Where are the materials? Itis to be, [ presume, 
a confederated government like the former. Where 
is the intelligence in Mexico for the construction 
and preservation of sucha government? It is what 
she has been aiming at for more than twenty years; 
but so utterly incompetent are her people for the 
task, that it has been a complete failure from first 
to last. The great body of the intelligence and 
wealth of Mexico ts concentrated in the priesthood, 
who are naturally disinelined to that form of gov- 
ernment; the residue, for the most part, are the 
owners of the haciendas, the larger planters of the 
country, but they are without concert and destitute 
dut 
if it were possible to establish such a government, 
itconld not stand without the protection of our 
army. It woukl fall as soon as it is withdrawn. 

If it be determined to have a treaty, it would be 
a far preferable course, as it appears to me, to ab- 
stain from attacking or destroying the Government 
now existing in Mexico, and to treat with it, if, 
indeed, it be capable of forming a treaty which it 
could maintain and execute. Upon that point I do 
not profess to have any information beyond that 
derived from conversations with those who have 
been in Mexico; but from all that I can hear, it 
may be doubted whether we have not already 
pushed what is called a vigorous prosecution of 
the war so far as not to leave sufficient power and 
influence in the Government to enter into a treaty 
which would be respected when our forces are 
withdrawn. Such | know to be the opinion of 
intelligent officers. They concur in thinking that 


the existing Government at Queretaro, if it should | 
| enter into a treaty in conformity with the views 
| expressed by the Executive, would be overthrown, 


and that we should be compelled to defend that 
portion of Mexico which we require for indemni- 
ty, defensively, or be compelled to return and re- 
new the prosecution of the war. If such is its 
weakness, it may be apprehended that even now, 
without pushing the vigorous prosecution of the 
war further, we are greatly exposed to the danger 


| which these resolutions are intended to guard | 
against, and that it requires great discretion and || 
| prompt action on our part to avoid it. 
But, before leaving this part of the subject, I 
must enter my solemn protest, as one of the repre- | 


sentatives of a State of this Union, against pledging 
protection to any government established in Mex- 
ico under our countenance or encouragement. It 


would inevitably be overthrown as soon as our | 
forces are withdrawn, and we would be com- | 
pelled, in fulfillment of plighted faith, implied or | ’ de 0 ; 
‘| the war until this time, the President has contin- 


expressed, to return and reinstate such govern- 
ment in power, to be again overturned, and again 
rejnstated, until we should be compelled to take 
the government into our own hands, just as the 
English have been compelled again and again to do 
in Hindostan, under similar circumstances, until it 
has led to its entire conquest. Let us avoid follow- 
ing the example which we have been condemning 
as far back as my recollection extends. 

The President himself entertains doubt whether 
the plan of forming a government in the manner 
which | have been considering, and treating with 
it for indemnity, may not fail. In that case, he 
agrees that the very course to which I have said 
the vigorous prosecution of the war will inevita- 
He says, after having 


attempted to establish such a government—after 


| of the war. 
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having employed the best efforts to secure peace— 
if all fail, ** we must hold on to the occupation of 
the country; we must take the full measure of j))- 
demnity into our own hands, and enforce such 
terms as the honor of the country demands,” 
These are his words. Now, what ts this? Is jr 
not an acknowledgment, that if he fails in es. 
tablishing a government-with which he can treat 
in Mexico—after putting down all resistance under 
the existing Government, we must make a co)- 
quest of the whole country and hold it subject to 
our control?) Can words be stronger? ** Occupy 
the whole country ’’—* take the full measure of 1))- 
demnity—no defensive line—no treaty; and enforce 
terms.”’? Terms on whom? On the Government? 
No, no, no. To enforce terms on the people in- 
dividually; that is to say, to establish a govern- 
ment over them in the form of a province. 

The President is right. If the vigorous presecu- 
tion of the war should be successful, and the con- 
tingency on which he expects to make a treaty 
fails, there will be no retreat. Every argument 
against calling back the army and taking a defen- 
sive line will have double force, after having spent 
sixty millions of dollars, and acquired the posses. 
sion of the whole of Mexico, and the interests in 
favor of keeping possession would be much more 
powerful then than now. The army itself will be 
larger. Those who live by the war, the numerous 
contractors, the nierchants, the sutlers, the specu- 
lators in land and mines, and all who are profiting 
directly or indirectly by its prosecution, will be ad- 
verse to retiring, and will swell the ery of holding 
onto our conquests. ‘They constitute an immense 
body of vast influence, who are growing rich by 
what is impoverishing the rest of the country. 

‘It is at this stage that the President speaks of 
taking the indeninity into our own hands. But 
why delay it until the whole country 1s subdued ? 
Why not take itnow? A part of Mexico would 
be a better indemnity now than the whole of Mex- 
ico would be at the end of the next campaign, 
when sixty millions of dollars will be added to the 
present expenditures. We would indeed acquire 
a control over a much larger portion of her popu- 
lation, but we would never be able to extort from 
them, by all the forms of taxation to which you 
can resort, a sum sufficient to pay the force ne- 
cessary to hold them in subjection, That force 
must be a large one, not less certainly than forty 
thousand men, according to the opinion of the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] who must 
he regarded as a competent judge upon this point. 
He stated in debate the other day that the army 
now there, exceeding that number, are in danger; 
and urged, on that account, the immediate passage 
of the bill to raise ten regiments. On this subject 
it is as well to speak out plainly at once. We 
shall never obtain indemnity for the expenditures 
They must come out of the pockets 
of the people of the United States; and the longer 


| the war is continued, and the more numerous our 


army, the greater will be the debt, and the heavier 
the burden imposed upon the country. 

If these views be correct, the end of the policy 
recommended by the President, whether contem- 
plated or not, will be to force the Government to 
adopt one or the other alternatives alluded to in 
these resolutions. With this impression | cannot 


| support the policy he recommends, for the reasons 
assigned in the first resolution. 


The first of these 
is, that it would be inconsistent with the avowed 
object for which the war has been prosecuted. 
That it would be so is apparent from what has 
already been said. Since the commencement of 


ually disavowed the intention of conquering Mex- 
ico and subjecting her to our control. He has 
constantly proclaimed that the only object was in- 
demnity, and that the war is prosecuted to obtain 
it by treaty; and yet, if the results should be as I 
have stated, the end will be, that what was dis- 
avowed will be accomplished, and what has been 
avowed to be its object will be defeated. Such a 
result would be a deep and lasting impeachment 
of the sincerity or the intelligence of the Govern- 
ment: of its sincerity, because directly opposed to 
what it has continually and emphatically disavow- 
ed; or of its intelligence, for not perceiving what 
ought to have been so readily anticipated. ( 
We have heard much of the reputation which 
our country has acquired by this war. I acknow- 
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ledge it to the full amount, as far as the military 
is concerned. The army has done its duty nobly, 
and conferred high honors on the country, for 
which I sincerely thank them; but L apprehend that 
the reputation acquired does not go beyond this, 
and that in other respects we have lost instead of 
acquiring reputation by the war. It would seem 
certain, from all publications from abroad, that the 
Government itself has not gained reputation in the 
eyes of the world for justice, moderation, or wis- 
dom. Whether this be deserved or not, it is not 
for me to inquire at present; Iam now speaking 
merely of reputation, and in that view it appears 
that we have lost abroad as much in civil and polit- 
ical reputation as we have acquired for our skill 
and valorinarms. But, much as I regard military 
glory, as much as I rejoice to witness the display 
of that indomitable energy and courage which sur- 
mounts all difficulties, | would be sorry indeed that 
our Government should lose any portion of that 
high character for justice, moderation, and discre- 
tion which distinguished it in the early stages of 
our history. 

The next reason assigned is, that, either holding 
Mexico as a province or incorporating her into the 
Union, would be unprecedented by any example 
in our history. We have conquered many of the 
neighboring tribes of Indians, but we have never 
thought of holding them in subjection or of incor- 
porating them into our Union. They have been 
left as an independent people in the midst of us, or 
been driven back into the forests. Nor have we 
ever incorporated into the Union any but the Cau- 
easian race. ‘To incorporate Mexico would be the 
first departure of the kind; for more than half of 
its population are pure Indians, and by far the 
larger portion of the residue mixed blood. I pro- 
test against the incorporation of such a people. 
Ours is the government of the white man. The 
great misfortune of what was formerly Spanish 
America, js to be traced to the fatal error of placing 
the colored race on an equality with the white. 
That error destroyed the social arrangement which 
formed the basis of their society. This error we 
have wholly escaped. ‘The Brazilians, formerly a 
province of Portugal, have escaped also to a con- 
siderable extent; and they and we are the only 
people of this continent who have made revolu- 
tions without anarchy. And yet, with this exam- 
ple before them, and our uniform practice, there 
are those among us who talk abgut erecting these | 
Mexicans into territorial governments, and placing | 
them on an equality with the people of these 
States. I utterly protest against the project. 

It is a remarkable fact, in this connection, that, 
in the whole history of man, as far as my infor- 
mation extends, there is no instance whatever of 
any civilized colored race, of any shade, being 
found equal to the establishment and maintenance 
of free government, although by far the largest 
proportion of the human family is composed of 
them; and even in the savage state we rarely find | 
them anywhere with such governments, except it | 
be our noble savages; for noble I will call them for 
their many high qualities. They for the most 
part had free institutions, but such institutions are 
much more easily sustained among a savage than || 
a civilized people. Are we to overlook this great 
fact? Are we to associate with ourselves as | 
equals, companions, and fellow-citizens, the In- 
dians and mixed races of Mexico? I would con- 
sider such association as degrading to ourselves 
and fatal to our institutions. 

The next remaining reasons assigned, that it 
would be in conflict with the genius and character | 
of our Government, and, in the end, subversive of | 
our free institutions, are intimately connected, and | 
I shall consider them together. 

That it would be contrary to the genius and 
character of our Government, and subversive of 
our free popular institutions, to hold Mexico as a | 
subject province, is a proposition too clear for argu- | 
ment before a body so enlightened as the Senate. 
You know the American Constitution too well, you | 
have looked into history, and are too well acquaint- | 
ed with the fatal effects which large provincial | 
possessiéns have ever had on the institutions of 
free States, to need any proof to satisfy you how | 
hostile it would be to the institutions of this coun- |, 
try to hold Mexico as a subject province. There | 
is not an example on record of any free State hold- | 


| ism closed the scene. 


Conquest of Mexico—Mr, Calhoun. 
without disastrous consequences. The nations 
conquered and held as provinces have, in time, re- 
taliated by destroying the liberty of their conquer- 
ors, through the corrupting effect of extended 
patronage and irresponsible power. Such certain- 
ly would be our case. The conquest of Mexico 
would add so vastly to the patronage of this Gov- 
ernment, that it would absorb the whole powers of 
the States: the Union would become an imperial 
power, and the States reduced to mere subordi- 
nate corporations, But the evil would not end 
there; the process would go on, and the power 
transferred from the States to the Union would be 
be transferred from this Legislative department to 
the Executive. Allthe immense patronage which 
holding Mexico asa province would create, the 
maintenance of a Jarge army to hold it in subjec- 
tion, and the appointment of a multitude of civil 
officers necessary to govern it, would be vested in 
him. The great influence which it would give the 
President would be the means of controlling the 
fegislative department, and subjecting it to his dic- 
tation, especially when combined with the prinei- 
ple of proscription which has now become the 
established practice of the Government. The 
struggle to obtain the Presidential chair would be- 
come proportionably great—so great as to destroy 
the freedom of elections. The end would be an- 
archy or despotism as certain as I am now address- 


ing the Senate. 


Let it not be said that Great Britain is an exam- 
ple to the contrary; that she holds provinces of 
vast extent and population without materially 
impairing the liberty of the subject, or exposing 
the Government to violence, anarchy, confusion, 
or corruption. It is so. But it must be attrib- 
uted to the peculiar character of her Government. 
Of all Governments that ever existed, of a free 
character, the British far transcends them all in 
one particular, and that is, its capacity to bear pa- 
tronage without the evils usually incident to it. 
She can bear more, in proportion to population 
and wealth, than any Government of that eharac- 
ter that ever existed. I might even go further, 
and assert than despotism itself, in its most abso- 
lute form. I will not undertake to explain why 
itis so. It will take me further from the course 
which I have prescribed for myself than I desire. 
But I will say, in a few words, that it results from 
the fact that her Executive and the House of 
Lords (the conservative branches of her Govern- 


ment) are both hereditary, while the other House | 


The Ro- 


of Parliament has a popular character. 


man Government exceeded the British in its ca- | 


pacity for conquest. No Government ever did 


exist, and none probably ever will, which, in that | 


particular, equalled it. But its capacity to hold 
conquered provinces in subjection was as nothing, 
compared to that of Great Britain. And hence, 


when the Roman power passed beyond the limits | 


of Italy, crossed the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Alps, liberty fell prostrate: the Roman 


people became a rabble; corruption penetrated | 


every department of the Government; violence 
and anarchy ruled the day, and military despot- 
Now, on the contrary, we 
see England, with subject provinces of vastly 
greater territorial extent, and probably of not in- 
ferior population, (1 have compared them)—we 
see her, I repeat, going on without the personal 
liberty of the subject being materially impaired, 
or the Government subject to violence or anarchy! 
Yet England has not wholly escaped the curse 
which must ever befall a free Government which 
holds extensive provinces in subjection; for, al- 
though she has not lost her liberty or fallen into 
anarchy, yet we behold the sanaiialoe of Eng- 
land crushed to the earth by the supérincumbent 
weight of debt and taxation, which may one day 
terminate in revolution. The wealth derived from 


her conquests and provincial possessions may | 


have contributed to swell the overgrown fortunes 
of the upper classes, but has done nothing to alle- 
viate the pressure on the laboring masses below. 
On the contrary, the expense incident to their con- 
quest, and of governing and holding them in sub- 
jection, has been drawn mainly from their labor, 
and has increased, instead of decreasing, the 
weight of the pressure. It has placed a burden 
upon them, which, with all their skill and indus- 


: _try—with all the vast accumulation of capital and : h f 
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they are scarce capable of bearing, without being 
reduced to the lowest depths of poverty. Take, 
for example, Ireland, her earliest and nearest con- 
quest, and is it not to this day a cause of heavy 
expense, and a burden, instead of a source of 
revenue? 

On the contrary, our Government, in this par- 
ticular, is the very reverse of the British. Of all 
free Governments it has the least capacity, in pro- 
portion to the wealth and population of the coun- 
try, to bear patronage, The genius of the two, 
in this particular, is precisely opposite, however 
much alike in exterior forms and other particulars, 
The cause of this difference I will not undertake 
to explain on the present occasion. It results from 
its federal character and elective chief magistrate; 
and, so far from the example of Great Britain con- 
stituting a sate precedent for us to follow, the lit- 
tle she has gained from her numerous conquests 
and vast provincial possessions, and the heavy 
burdens which it has imposed upon hey people to 
meet the consequent expenses, ought to be to usa 
warning never to be forgotten; especially when we 
reflect that, from the nature of our Government, 
we would be so liable to the other and greater evils 
from which she, from the nature of ber Govern- 
ment, is ina great measure exempted. Such and 
so weighty are the objections to conquering Mexi- 
co, and holding it as a subject-province. 

Nor are the reasons less weighty against iIncor- 
porating her into the Union. As far as law is 
concerned, that is easily done. All that is neces- 
sary is to establish a Territorial Government for 
the several States in Mexico, of which there are 
upwards of twenty; to appoint governors, judges, 
and magistrates, and to give to the population a 
subordinate right of making laws, we defraying 
the cost of the Government So far as legislation 
goes, the work will be done; but there would be a 
great difference between these Territorial Govern- 
ments and those which we have heretofore estab- 
lished within our own limits. These are only the 
offsets of our own people, or foreigners from the 
same countries from which our ancestors came. 
The first settlers in the Territories are too few in 
number to form and support a government of their 
own, and are under obligation to the Government 
of the United States for forming one for them, and 
defraying the expense of maintaining it—Knowing, 
as they do, that when they have sufficient popula- 
| tion, they will be permitted to forma constitution 
|| for themselves, and be admitted as a member of 
| the Union. During the period of their Territorial 
| Government, no force is necessary to keep them in 
|| a state of subjection. The case will be entirely 

different with these Mexican territories. When 
_ you form them, you must have powerful armies to 

hold them in subjection, with all the expenses in- 
cident to supporting them. You may call them 

territories, but they would, in reality, be but prov- 
| inces under another name, and would involve the 
country in all the difficulties and dangers which I 
have already shown would result from holding the 
country in that condition. How long this state of 
things would last before they would be fitted to be 
incorporated into the Union as States, we ay 
| form some idea from similar instances with which 
we are familiar. Ireland has been held in subjec- 
tion by England for many centuries, and yet re- 
mains hostile, although her people are of a kin- 
|| dred race with the conquerers. The French col- 
‘ony in Canada still entertain hostile feelings 
towards their conquerors, although living in the 
midst of them for nearly one hundred years. If 
we may judge from these examples, it would not 
be unsafe to conclude that the Mexicans never 
will be heartily reconciled to our authority. The 
better class have Castilian blood in their veins, 
‘and are of the old Gothic stock—quite equal to the 
Anglo-Saxons in many respects, and in some su- 
perior. Of all the people upon earth, they are the 
| most pertinacious; they hold out longer, and often 
|| when there would seem to be no prospect of ever 
| making effectual resistance. It is admitted, I be- 
|, lieve, on all hands, that they are now universally 
\| hostile to us, and the probability is wil continue 
| 
' 


i 
i 
| 


| $0. 

But suppose this difficulty removed. Suppose 
‘their hostility should cease, and they should be- 
| ecme desirous of being incorporated in our Union, 
Are the Mexicans fit 


i 
ought we to admit them? 
ib Are they fit 
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not only to govern themselves, but for governing 
us also? Are any of you, Senators, willing that 
your State should ‘constitute a member of a Union 
of which twenty-odd Mexican States, more than 
one-third of the whole, would be a part, the far 
greater part of the inhabitants of which are pure 
Indians, not equal in intelligence and elevation of 
character to the Cherokees, Choctaws, or any of 
our southern Indian tribes ? 

We make a great mistake in supposing all peo- 
ple are capable of self-government. Acting under 
that impression, many are anxious to force free 
governments on all the people of this continent, 
and over the world, if they had the power. It 
has been lately urged, in a very respectable quar- 
ter, that it is the mission of this country to spread 
civil and religious liberty over all the globe, and 
especially over this continent—even by force, if 
necessary. Itis asad delusion. None but a peo- 
ple advanced to a high state of moral and intelleet- 
ual exceilPnce are capable, in a civilized condi- 
tion, of forming end maintaining free govern- 
ments; and among those who are so far advanced, 
very few indeed have had the rood fortune to 
form Constitutions capable of endurance. Itisa 
remirkable faet in the political history of man, 
that there 1s searcely an instance of a free consti- 
tutional government which has been the work 
exclusively of foresieht and wisdom. They have 
all been the result of a-fortunate combination of 
circumstances, [iis a very dificult task to make 
a constitution worthy of being called so. This ad- 
mirable federal Constitution of ours is the result of 
such a combination. t is superior to the wisdom 
of any or ell of the men by whose agency it was 
made. The force of circumstances, and not fore- 
sight or wisdom, induced them to adopt many of 
its wisest provisions. 

Sut of the few nations who have been so fortu- 
nate as to adopt wise constitutions, still fewer have 
had the wisdom long to preserve them. Itis harder 
to preserve them than to obtain liberty. After 
years of prosperity, the tenure by which it is held 
is but too ofien forgotten; and [ fear, Senators, 
that such is the ease with us. There ts no solici- 
tude now about liberty. [t was not so in the early 
days of the Republic. Then it was the first ob- 


ject of our solicitude. The maxim then was, that 


** power is always stealing from the many to the 
few;’’ * the price of liberty is perpetual vigilance.”’ 
Then no que suon of any macnitude came up in 
which the first inquiry was not ‘Is it constitu- 
tional??? “is it consistent with our free popular 
institutions??? **how ts it to affect our liberty?” 
It is not so now. Questions of the greatest mag- 
nitude are now discussed without reference or al- 
lusion to these vital considerations. IT have been 
ofien struck with the fact, that in the discussions 
of the great questions in which we are now en- 
gaged, relating to the origin and the conduct of 
this war, their enect on the free institutions and 
the liberty of the people have scarcely been al- 
luded to, although their bearing in that respect is 
so direct and disastrous. They would, in former 
days, have been the great and leading topics of 
discussion; and would, above all others, have had 
the most powerful effect in arousing the attention 
of the country. But now other topics occupy the 
attention of Congress and of the country—umili- 
tary glory, extension of the empire, and the ag- 
grandizement of the country. To what is this 
great change to be attributed? Is it because there 
has been a decay of the spirit of liberty among 
the people? I think not. I believe that it was 
never more ardent. ‘The true cause is, that we 
have ceased to remember the tenure by which lib- 
erty alone can be preserved. We have had so 
many years of prosperity—passed through so 
many difficulties and dangers without the loss of 
liberty—that we begin to think that we hold it b 
right Divine from Heaven itself. Under this im- 
pression, without thinking or reflecting, we plunge 
into war, contract heavy debts, increase vastly the 
patronage of the Executive, and indulge in every 
species of extravagance, without thinking that we 
expose our liberty to hazard. It is a great and 
fatal mistake, ‘The day of retribution wiil come ; 
and, when it does, awful will be the reckoning, 
and heavy the responsibility somewhere. r 
I have now shown, Senators, that the conquest 
of Mexico, and holding it as a subject-province, or 


incorporating it into our Union, is liable to the | 


| institutions. With me the liberty of the country is 


many and irresistible objections assigned in the 
first resolution. | have also shown that the pol- 
icy recommended by the President, if carried out, | 
would terminate in all probability in its conquest, 
and holding it either in one or the other mode 
stated; and that such is the opinion of the Presi- 
dent himself unless in the mean time peace can be 
obtained. Believing, then, that this line of policy 
might lead to consequences so disastrous, it ought 
not, in my opinion, in the language of the second 
resolution, to be adopted. ‘Thus thinking, I can- 
not give it my support. The question is then 
presented, What should be done? It is a great 
and difficult question, and daily becoming more 
so. I, who have used every effort in my power 
to prevent this war, might excuse myself from 
answering it, and leave it to those who have incur- 
red greater responsibility in relation to it. But I 
will not shrink from any responsibility where the 
safety of the country or its institutions are at stake. 

The first consideration in determining what ling 
of policy, in the present state of things, ought to be 
adopted, is to decide what line will most effectually 
guard against the dangers which I have shown 
would result from the conquest of Mexico, and the 
disastrous consequences which would follow it. 

After the most mature reflection which I have 
beeh able to give to the subject, | am of opinion 
now, and have been from the first, that the only 
one by which itcan be certainly guarded against, 
isto take the question of indemnity in our own 
hands—to occupy defensively, and hold subject to 
negotiation, a portion of the territory of Mexico, 
which we may deem ample to cover all proper 
claims upon her, and which will be best suited to | 
us to acquire and least disadvantageous to her to 
lose. Such was my impression when the mes- 
sace of the President of the United States recom- 
mended to Coneress the recognition of the exist- 
ence of the war with Mexico. My view, at that 
time, as to the proper course to be pursued, was 
to vote the supplies, to rescue Gen, Taylor and his 
army from the dangers which surrounded them, 
and take time to determine whether we should re- 
cognize the war or not. Had it been adopted, I 
would have insisted on raising a provisional army, 
to be collected at some proper point, and to be train- 
ed and disciplined; but to postpone the declaration 
of war until the Congress of Mexico, in which, ac- 
cording to her constitution, the war-making power 
resided, should be allowed time to disavow the in- 
tention of making war on us, and to adjust all dif- 
ferences between the two countries, But, if she 
refused, even then | would have advised to seize, 
by way of reprisal, the portion of her territory 
which we might select, and hold it defensively, as | 
I have just stated, instead of declaring war formal- 
ly egainst her; and that mainly for the purpose of 
avoiding the very dangers against which these res- 
olutions are intended to guard. But such was the 
urgency which was supposed then to exist that no 
time was allowed to present or press these views 
upon the Senate. Such a course, besides the sav- 
ing ofan immense sacrifice of men and money, and 
avoiding the many other evils to which the course 
adopted has already subjected the country, would 
have effectually prevented our being entangled in 
the affuirs of Mexico, from which we find.it now 
so difficult to extricate ourselves. This consider- 
ation alone gives it decisive advantages over the 
course adopted, and makes it vastly superior, even 
if it should involve the same sacrifice of men and 
money to maintain a defensive line, as would, to 
use the usual phrase, the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. Mexico is to usasadead body, and this is 
the only way that we can cut the cord which binds 
us to the corpse. 

In recommending this line of policy I look not 
to the interests of Mexico, but to those of our own 
country, and to the preservation of its free popular 


allin all. If that be preserved, everything will be 
preserved; but if lost, all will be lost. To pre-| 
serve it, it is indispensable to adopt a course of | 
moderation and justice towards all other countries; 
to avoid war whenever it can be avoided; to let | 
those great causes now operating continue to work, | 
and which, by the mere operation of time, will 
raise our country to an elevation and influence | 
which no country has ever heretofore attained. | 


» GLOBE. 


1} 
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sible greatness with the largest measure of liberty 
—and do more to extend liberty by our example, 
over this continent and the world generally, than 
would be done by a thousand victories. Itmay be, in 
expressing these sentiments, that I find no response 
in the breasts of those around me. If so, it must 
be attributed to the fact that Lam growing old, and 
that my principles and feelings belong to a period 
of thirty or thirty-five years anterior to the present 
date. [tis not, however, the first time I have vej- 
tured in their maintenance to stand alone on this 
floor. When General Jackson, some years since, 
during the latter part of his administration, recom- 
mended to Congress to issue letters of marque ani 
reprisal against France, I stood alone in my place 
here and raised my voice against it, on the ground 
that there was no just cause of war with her; that, in 
entering into the treaty to indemnify our citizens 
for old claims against her, the King of France and 
his Ministers declared to our Minister that it re- 
quired a vote of the Chambers to make the appro- 
priation to carry it into effect; and that they were 
no further responsible than to use their best efforts 
to indnee them to do so. ‘This was all communi- 
cated to our Executive, and the treaty accepted and 
ratified with this condition attached. And yet the 
President, althouch he admitted that the King and 
his Ministers had fully redeemed their pledge to 
use their best efforts to obtain the necessary appro- 
priation, recommended the adoption of the meas- 
ure to which I have alluded, and which would have 
been tantamount to war. Fortunately, the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, by her interposition, 
prevented it. Thisexample, I fear, has contributed 
much to give the strong tendency, which we have 
since witnessed, to resort to menace and force in the 
settlement of our differences with other Powers. 
According to my opionion, all parties are inter- 
ested in adopting a line of poliey which will with 
certainty disentangle us from the affairs of Mexico, 
and avoid the great sacrifices of men and money, 
and the many other evils to which the war ex- 
poses us. Let me say to my friends who support 
the Administration in their policy, that if you 
persist, and if peace by some good fortune should 
not be obtained, the war wilk go on from year to 
year, and you will be utterly overthrown as a 
party. Do you not see that its effects, in reference 
to our internal affairs, is to drive you into a course 
of policy directly contrary to that which you have 
professed to support, and in favor of that which 
you have charged your opponents with support- 
ing? You have ever professed to oppose, as a 
party, a national debt, and charged your oppo- 
nents with being its advocates. But what, I ask, 
are the effects of the war in this respect? Is it 
not to create an immense national debt, greater 
than that which the party to which you are op- 
posed could possibly have created by any other 
policy, had they been in power? ‘This campaign, 
on which you look so lightly, will add to it asum 
more than half as great as the entire debt of the 
Revolution. You have been opposed to the ex- 
tension of the patronage of the Executive, at least 
in profession; but this war is doing more to en- 
large his patronage than any other policy which 
your opponents could have adopted. You profess 
to bein favorofametalliccurrency. Do you not see 
that, with the increase of stocks and treasury notes, 
you are in danger of being plunged again into the 
lowest depths of the paper system? You, as a 


. party, have advocated the doctrine of free trade; do 


you not see that, by the vast increase of the expend- 
itures of the country, and the heavy interest which 
you will have to pay on the public debt, you are 
creating a necessity of increasing the duties on 
imports to the highest point that revenue will ad- 
mit, and thus depriving the country of all the 
practical benefits of free trade, and preventing the 
Government from making any material reduction, 
until the whole debt is paid, which cannot be ex- 
pected during this generation? What could your 
opponents have done more, or even as much, to 
destroy a system of policy which you claim to 
distinguish you from {them, and to establish that 
which you allege to be the reason why they 
should be excluded from power? Has not, and 
will not, this war policy, if persisted in, effectually 
and finally obliterate the line of policy which you 
have insisted as distinguishing you from them? 


By pursuing such a course, we may succeed in|, Why, then, to save yourselves from such a result, 
combining greatness and liberty—the highest pos- |' 


do you hesitate to adopt the course of policy I 
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have suggested, as the only certain means of pre- 
venting these and other evils, and‘ the danger to 
which ouw institutions are exposed? The pride 


Increase of the Army—Mr. Hale. 


this bill in which I am aware very few Senators 
will entirely coincide, | have thought, humble as 
is the sphere in which I move, that It was due to 
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' 
try so much 


into two Wars at the better— 
much the more glory for him: a popularity 


once, 


rreater than that of Washineton or Jackson. 
n of opinion may resist. I know the difficulty, and those who placed me in the position [aceupy, to | This is the inference, the plain and unmistakable 
: respect it, with which we yield measures that we let my vote upon the bill go out accompanied with | inferenee. War, instead of being, as it is said to 
. have advocated, even when time has shown them the reasons which have induced me to take the | be by all writers on ethics or politics, the direst 
a to be wrong. But true magnanimity and the course which Lam about to take. I would have calamity which Heaven in its wrath can send upon 
d hizhest honor command that we should abandon — been glad if older and abler Senators had favored | a nation, is converted by this alehemy into a heal- 
it 4 them when they threaten to be injurious instead — the Senate with their views in opposition to this | ing Bethesda, in which political profligacy and 
a 3 of beneficial to the country. It would do great bill. I would have been elad if the action of the | corruption of the darkest hue may wash itseif and 
" 4 credit to the party in power to adopt the policy Senate upon the bill had been delayed until the | be clean. ; 
'y now, in reference to the war, of taking indemnity documents coming from the several departments, Sir, [ utterly deny the soundness of this doc- 
a | into our hands, by assuming a defensive position, and which we are well nigh vetting, had been trine, that Congress ought to have no voice be- 
dl 2 which, it ean hardly be doubted, they would have placed’ before us, so that we might have had all yond granting the supplies. If there ever is a 
€ j dove when the war was recoynized, if they had — the light that Gould be thrown upon that which, in time when opposition should be vigilant, serupu- 
d foreseen the difficulties and dangers to which ithas = my mind, is a dark subject at the liehtest; but | lous, watchful, noticing everything that is wrong, 
: led. It would be a noble sacrifice of individual seeing that the bill is likely to go through the | it is at atime when, through the acts of the Ad- 
8 3 pride to patriotism, forms of legislation, and become a law without | ministration, the country is burdened with an un- 
d { In asserting that the only alternative is between having those lights before us, I have thought it | necessary war. When the peaceful pursuits of 
a a the policy recommended by the President and the | necessary to trespass briefly upon the time of the | life are interrupted, the fruits of industry are con- 
: adoption of a defensive position, Lhave put out of | Senate, in order to express the views which Ten- | sumed, the treasure of the nation wasted, and the 
e $ the question the policy of taking no territory. I tertain. It may be said that J do not stand ina | lives of its citizens sacrificed for the support of 
8 . have done so because ! believe the voice of the position to be ‘aided by lieht from any qnarter, | such a war, and the country involved in all the 
I~ country has decided irrevocably against it, and heeause I have already declared that I stand here | horrors which it brings in its train. If there ever 
it that to press it as the alternative would render prepared to vote against the war in all its forms; | 18 a ime that should put men upon their indivi- 
e almost certain the final adoption of the policy against any measures for the supply of troops, dual judgment, reflection, and responsibility, itis 
a recommended by the President, notwithstanding ? either reculars or volunteers, (and if there are | such a time; and is not such our condition now? 
0 ihe disasters which it threatens... Let me say to. any other kinds, I go against them;) because [ |} Primarily carried in the manner | propose here- 
- my friends on the other side of the Chamber, (for stand prepared to vote against the appropriation | after to show, hastened and precipitated upon us 
i 5 as such I regard them, for political differences. of a single dollar beyond the simple amount— | by the unadvised, unconstitutional, and illegal acts 
€ % here do not afiect our personal relations,) that they as I have before suzcested—which will he suffi- | of the President, | propose to do what I may, feeble 
: i have contributed by their course to fix the deter- cient to bring home your troops by the shortest | as it may be, to place the country right. I have 
' tnination not to terminate the war without some. and cheapest route. Entertaining these views, | never learned in that school of moral or political 
d suitable indemnity in territory. Ido not refer to hefore entering upon the discussion of the bill, || science what teaches that by persevering in the 
7 your vote recognizing the existence of war be- | want to say a word in regard to a sentiment || wrong, we shall ever come out right. 
€ tween the Republic of Mexico and the United | which I have heard avowed here and elsewhere, | And, sir, there is another view that is sometimes 
States. I well know that you voted with a view and it is, that when the country is engaged in | taken, which certainly does not accord with my 
eS to furnish immediate support to General Taylor | war we lose all discretion, we have nothing todo | own convictions, and upon which I wish to say a 
h and his army, then surrounded by imminent dan- |) but grant the supplies that are demanded of us, word or two at this time, (and I do it with defer- 
5 ; ger, and not with the intention of recognizing the = an appeal being made to our patriotism—patriot- ence to the opinions of abler men about me,) and 
y war, and that you remonstrated and protested ism can only find rightful action in a support of which relates to the course which those shou! 
. against that interpretation being put upon your the war; that there is no patriotism anywhere take who believe the war to be wrong, radically 
: votes. But since it passed, aud the war was re- else, and that the Administration, which has been wrong. I think I have heard an idea something 
cognized, most of you have continued to vote for — so fortunate or unfortunate as to plunge the coun- like this: The country is engaged in a war which 
i Ys appropriations to prosecute the war, when the ob- try into a war, has only to appeal to the country, is unjustifiable; we confess it is wrong to go on— 
0 i ject of prosecuting it was avowed to be to acquire | and expect to receive no other response except | We see clearly it is wrong; nevertheless, we are 
A Fe territory as an indemnity. Now, I cannot see | hearty and unanimous support. And this doctrine now at war, and the President calls on us for 
C 5 how the two can be reconciled—how you can re- has been earried so far, and insuch high places, supplies of men and money, and Senators say 
: F fuse to take indemnity in territory, when you that the President of the United States has de- they will vote men and money; but by some sort 
; ; have voted means for the express purpose of ob- | nounced as treason the opposition of Congress, of a process which — any comprehension, 
. 4 taining such indemnity. The people are not able | although they believe the war to have been unne- they imagine they are to throw the responsibility 
F . to understand why you should vote money so | cessarily and unconstitutionally commenced, and | on the President. I confess I do not understand 
1 B profusely to get indemnity, and refuse to take it | prosecuted for purposes which their judzment con- how they are to escape from responsibility; they 
r E when obtained; and hence public opinion has been || demns, and tending to the overthrow of our insti- | must share the responsibility with the President, 
’ ES brought so decidedly to the conclusion not to ter- | tutions of Government. || let the character of the act be whatit may. If the 
t P minate the war without territorial indemnity. But I recollect but one incident in my reading of his- | war be wrong, put an engl to it at once. I have 
r E if such indemnity is to be had without involving || tory which is analogous. Itis stated by an English || no doubt the President will be exceedingly grati- 
4 the hazard of conquering the country, with all the || historian, that when Queen Elizabeth had sum- || fied with opposition of this kind. You will heae 
r 4 dangers to which it would expose us, we must de- | moned her Parliament, and they were about to || nothing about a factious opposition in the organ of 
’ } cide whether we shall adopt a defensive position organize for business, she sent her messenger to | the Administration. The President would a 
i or not now—this very session. It will, in all pos- || them with this royal mandate: to be very careful || little for the opposition of the whole world, if it 
p ‘ sibility, be too late at the next. | that they did not meddle with affairs of State, “ be- || were of this kind. It is very like Sam Weller, 
: a I have now, Senators, delivered my sentiments | cause,’ said she, “such things are altogether beyond | who happened to find himself in prison, and a 
: 3 with freedom and candor upon all the questions || thecompass of your narrow understanding.” Well, || person whom he met was bewailing the misfor- 
: 3 connected with these resolutions. I propose noth- | our royal President did not follow exactly in the |, tune of having a thousand pounds left to him by 
: : ing now; but, if I find that I will be supported, I footsteps of Elizabeth. He did not question the || will, which circumstance had been the occasion of 
3 will move to raise a committee to deliberate upon | understanding of Congress, but their patriotism. his imprisonment. ‘I wish,” exclaimed Sam, 
, the subject of the defensive line. | Now, let us see where this doctrine will carry us. || “ all my enemies would try to ruin me in that 
The opportunity is favorable, while there are so || Let us see to what it will lead. Suppose you || Way.” Just so with the President. You tell him 
, many officers from Mexico now in the city, whose |, should have an exceedingly bad and corrupt Ad- | he is wrong, while at the same time you vote him 
' opinion would be of great value in determining | ministration—mind, [ do not say that this is such all the men and money that he asks you for. 


Believing that the cause of this war is radically 


on the one to be adopted. If the course of polic 
P coro i wrong, I hold it to be the first, the plainest, and 


; an Administration, or that we are ever likely to 
which I have suggested should be adopted, we 


have such an one. I neither affirm nor deny 





' oe not get peace immediately. The war may | aught on that matter; I only use the supposition | the simplest duty to withhold supplies, and compel 
still continue for some time; but, be that as it will, | for the purpose of illustrating my argument. But || the. President to do what we believe to be right. 
it will accomplish the all-important object—will || suppose that such a thing were possible, and that || Believing there is a strict and pertinent analogy 
; extricate the country from its entanglement with '| the measures of the President had become exceed- || between the course to be pursued by Congress, 
Mexico. | ingly odious, oppressive, burdensome, and intol- || and that which is taken by the British Parliament, 
>» 5 . . . e 
| erable, and that notes of disapprobation were be- | consider that the course of those who think the 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. || ginning to be heard from the people assembled in | W8F wrong, is plain and clear, and admits of no 
— || their primary meetings; that the tones of indigna- ae or raga fed indus the 
r || tion at last penetrate the walls of the palace, and. very first thing to be inquired into by Vongress, 
| SPEECH OF MR... JOHN. P. HALE, | the President. finding that he cannot stand against is, whether the object for which the supplies are 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE; | the united will of an injured people, begins to look | demanded is one which commends itself to the 
In tHe Senate or tHe Unitep States, | about for the means of escaping from that torrent | favorable consideration of Congress. If it be de- 
January 6, 1848. | of popular odinm which threatens to overwhelm }, termined that vars ep a eae the 
The Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional | him, what has he to do? To desist in his course || supplies be granted; if ot Sete tan wt fe them. 
| Military Force, was read a third time | of wrong-doing, or to retrace his steps? No, sir; | This is my ee t ee - — 
ats : ve : || this is no itv: i is | stitution. ave heard our Government spoke 
The question being on the passage of the bill— || tis is not the path to popularity; according to his p 


Mr. HALE said: Feeling compelled, from my | zo on 
convictions of duty, to take a course in reference to '' jie can 


|| new school of ethics and morals, he has only te 


and plunge the country into war, and, if 
manage so skillfully as to involve the coun- 





of as a government of checks and balances, but 
| when you speak of the President having the power 
\to make war unconstitutionally and illegally, I 
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cannot understand the cause or propriety of that 
course of conduct which would sustain him in his 
unconstitutional act. 

telieving, then, that the question of this war is 
a question which ought to be discussed; that it lies 
at the very bottom of the question of supplies, I 
will proceed to give my views to the Senate and 
the country. And, as I suggested the other day, 
in the few remarks which I had the honor to sub- 
iit, [ believe that the cause of the war lies deeper 
than any that has been assigned by those who 
have expressed their opinions upon the subject. 
I believe that the question, whether it arose from 
the march of General Taylor to the Rio Grande, 
or whether any of those incidental and temporary 
movements were the immediate cause of the war, 
is entirely irrelevant to the inquiry of what is its 
primary cause. ‘The cause, sir, lies deeper than 
any of these; and when I speak of the causes of 
the war, permit me to say, that I do it with no 
desire to introduce exciting or angry discussion, or 
to arouse unple asant fi eling: but having a duty to 
perform here, | mustdo it fearlessly, as an American 
Senator, feeble as itmay be. And when we speak 
of the causes of this war, | must avow my convic- 
tion, beyond a cavil or a doubt, to be, that it lies 
in the avowed policy of the American Government 
—a policy which was avowed four years ago—to 
make the extension of human slavery one of its 
primary motives of action. And when I say this, 
let me not be misunderstood. I refer to the princi- 
ple avowed in the diplomatic correspondence which 
preceded the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. And permit me to say, that inapproaching 
this question, | do it with a desire and a disposi- 
tion to do full justice to the officers of this Govern- 
ment who were engaged in that correspondence. 
I will do them the justice to say, that what they 
dit, they did mantully and aboveboard. There 
was no concealment. They came outboldly. Their 
course was very different from that of a set of men 
we have among us, called Northern men with 
Southern principles—men who profess to be against 
slavery, but who are nevertheless enlisted in the 
slaveholding interest, ready to do slavery’s bidding. 
That was not the case with the men to whom I 
have referred. ‘They came out boldly and avowed 
the object at which they aimed, and the means by 
which they proposed to attain it. Let this be ever 
said to their credit, 

In that correspondence, the objects of this Gov- 
ernment are as evident, as much beyond contro- 
versy, as anything can possibly be. No,sir. If 
the fingers of a hand were sent from the throne of 
Eternal light, to write this upon the wall over 
your head, it would not flash conviction more 
readily to the mind than is done by a perusal of 
that correspondence. I will not go through the 
whole of it, but will content myself with sending 
to the Clerk and asking him to read an extract 
from this letter: 


Mr. Upshur to Mr. Murphy. 


* DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
* Washington, Mugust 8, 1843. 


“Sin: A private letter froma citizen in Maryland, then | 


in London, contains the following passage : 


| 
**¢ T learn, from a source entitled to the fullest confidence, | 


‘that there ts pow here a Mr. Andrews, deputed by the abo- 
‘litionists of ‘Texas to negotiate with the British Govern- 
‘ment; that he has seen Lord Aberdeen, and submitted his 
* project tor the abolition of slavery in ‘Texas ; which is, that 
‘there shall be organized a company in England who shall 


*‘aivanecea sum sullicient to pay for the slaves now in Tex- | 
‘as, and receive in payment Texas lands; that the sum thus | 


‘advanced shall be paid over as an indemnity for the aboli- 
‘tion of slavery; and lam authorized by the Texan Minis- 


‘ter to say to you, that Lord Aberdeen has agreed that tne | 


‘British Government will guaranty the payment of the in- 


j 


‘terest on this loan, upon condition that the ‘Texan Govern- | 


ment will abolish slavery.’ ”? 


TG Ne i I adie 
This proposition, it will be seen, was exceed- 
ingly simple and easy to be understood. It an- 


nounced, not that there was a scheme on fvot | 


amongst a set of fanatical politicians, to decoy 
away the slaves, not to steal them—nothing of that 
sort; but a proposition had been entertained, by 
which the Government and slaveholders of Texas 


agreed to abolish slavery, and for this agreement | 


on their part, it was said that a company had 
agreed to advance a stipulated price. What right 
had our Government to interfere? The Secretary 
says, “‘a movement of this sort cannot be contem- 
plated in silence.” I agree it should not; but 
what should every American heart have said 
when it was found that a scheme of this kind was 


| the institution of American slavery ? 


Increase of’ the Army—Mr. Hale. 


on foot? Should they not have burst out in thank- 
ful aspirations to Almighty God, that such a 
scheme of benevolence as that, had even been 
thought of. I think the Secretary says well in 
saying that they could not Jook on in silence. 
The Secretary further says, ** such an attempt 


| upon any neighboring country would necessarily 


be viewed by this Government with very deep con- 
cern.”’ 

Certainly, they should have looked on with deep 
concern—as deep as that with which affection 
watches by the side of dying love—now gathering 
hope from the symptoms that the smiles of health 
will again smooth the cheek of love, and then 
trembling lest the pall of despair should settle on 
its hopes. 

Again, he says: * It cannot be permitted to suc- 
ceed without the most strenuous efforts on our part 
to arrest a calamity so serious to every part of our 
country.’’ A calamity so serious te every part of 
our country; so serious to New Hampshire, to 
Massachusetts, and the other New England States! 
And, sir, this bill which is now before you is one 
of the measures which are to be adopted to re- 
deem the pledge thus made. In the same letter it 


Is said: 


“The establishment, in the very midst of our slavehold- 
ing Stites, of an independent Government, forbidding the 
existence of slavery, and by a people born, for the mrost 
part, among us, reared up in our habits, and speaking our 
language, could not fail to produce the most unhappy ef- 
fects upon both parties.”? 

When I saw it formally announced by the Gov- 
ernment that it could not produce any but * un- 
happy effects,” I thought that | was mistaken in 
the reading. I thought it must be a mistake of 
the printer; but I found that rt was no mistake— 
that the announcement was really made. Whata 
mistake, then, did the Pilgrim Fathers make in 
coming to found » colony in the New World, where 
they might avoid the consequences of slavery! 
Had they not slavery enough at home? Did they 
hid farewell to everything that bound their hearts 
to the land of their birth—the land where the bones 
of their fathers reposed—and come over to found 
) Was it for 
this that the May Flower sailed from the coast 
where slavery prevailed? Was it for this that 
those patriots wandered from England to Hol- 
land, and from Holland here? In Heaven’s name, 
was not England oppressive enough? Again: 

«Few calamitics could befall this country more to be de- 
plored than the establishment ofa predominant British influ- 
ence and the abolition of domestic slavery in Texas.”? 

Few calamities could befall the country like 
this! | 

I had understood, up to the time when I read | 
this declaration, that the institution of slavery, for | 
good or bad, was a State institution. TI thoughtit || 
was one which the General Government had no | 
right to touch. Everything that I had ever heard | 
upon the subject had tended to take that institution || 
from the cognizance of the General Government, 
and make it exclusively a subject of State policy. | 
But here I find it baptized, and made one of the 
gods before which the whole people are to bow 
down and worship. 

Mr. Calhoun, in a letter to Mr. Green, dated 
Department of State, Washington, April 19, 1844, | 
says: 

“The step (annexation of Texas) was forced on the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States in consequence of the policy 
of Great Britain in reference to the abolition of slavery in 
Texas.” 

In the same letter, he says the Government has 
taken this step ‘*in full view of all possible con- | 
sequences.’’ Can this language be misunderstood ? | 
Was not war one of the possible consequences in | 
full view of which this measure was adopted? | 
But [ forbear; the whole correspondence is full | 
of the most irrefragable proof ef my position, | 
and is familiar to the Senate and the country. | 
From this cause, whether remote or immediate, | 
this war proceeded. Can any man deny this? 
We may have our doubts whether, if there had been | 
more caution and prudence, this war would have | 
been precipitated upon us at soearly a period. But | 
is it not evident that the whole matter springs from 
this? Was not annexation itself an act of war? | 
War was existing between Mexico and Texas 1 
at the time. By the very fact of annexing to our- | 
selves one of the belligerent nations, we incurred | 
the responsibility of fighting her battles; although, | 
even after that, subsequent history has demon- 





| 
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| strated that, owing to the feeble and distracted 
| state of Mexico, the most ordinary prudence on 
| the part of the Executive might, and probably 
would, have avoided flagrant war. ; 


If this, then, be the cause of the war, I come 
next to the question, how this war commenced ? 
Well, sir, it may seem exceedingly strange that 


one should be found asking that question at thig 


time, when the President has told-us over and over 
again so many times how it commenced—that it 
commenced by the act of Mexico. Said the Pres- 
ident, in his message to Congress of the Ith 
May, 1846: 


“In my message at the commencement of the present 
session, fT intormed you that, upon the earnest appeal both 
of the Congress and Convention of Texas, I had ordered an 
efficient military force to take a position *‘ between the Nue- 
ces and the De! Norte.’ This had become necessary, to meet 
a threatened invasion of Pexas by the Mexican forces, for 
which extensive military preparations had been made. The 
invasion was threatened solely because Texas had deter- 
mined, in accordance with a solemn resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to annex herself to our Union; 
and, under these circumstanees, it was plainly our duty to 
extend our protection over her citizens and soil. 

‘This foree was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and re- 
mained there until after [ had received such information 
from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not certain, that 
the Mexican Government would refuse to receive our 
Envoy. - 

** Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our Congress, 
haé become an integral part of our Union. The Congress 
of Texas, by its act of December 19, 1835, had declared the 
Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that Republic. Its ju- 
risdiction had been extended and exercised beyond the 
Nueces. The country between that river and the Del Norte 


' had been represented in the Congress and in the Conven 


tion of Texas; had thus taken partin the act of annexation 
itself, and is now mecluded within one of our Congressional 
districts. Our own Congress had, moreover, with great 
unanimity, by the act approved December 31, 1845, recog- 
nized the country beyond the Nueces as a part of our terri- 
tory, by including it within our own revenne system; and 
a revenue officer, to reside within that district, has been ap- 
pointed, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
It became, therefore,of urgent necessity to provide for the 
defence of that portion of our country. Accordingly, on 
the 13th of January last, instructions were issued to the 
General in command of these troops to occupy the left bank 


| of the Del Norte.’’ 


And in his Annual Message to Congress, on the 
8th of December, 1846, he repeats the assertion, 
and he not only repeats the declaration that war 
exists by the act of Mexico, but he says every hon- 
orable effort has been made by him to prevent the 
war, but all proved in vain, and the war has come, 
notwithstanding he was so exceedingly opposed to 
it. Now I desire to examine this matter. The 
President is not satisfied with thus telling us that 
the war arose from the act of Mexico, and that he 
had used every honorable exertion to avoid it. He 
comes forward in his message this year and tel!s 
us fourteen times distinctly, and several times im- 
pliedly, that it arose from the act of Mexico. It 
seems a part of the President’s religion, to accom- 
pany his more solemn acts with the continual de- 
claration that “war exists by the act of Mexico,” 
as it was of the followers of Mohammed, to pre- 
face their more serious sayings with the oft-repeat- 
ed avowal that there was ‘no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.’? Now let us examine 
this matter: did it commence by the act of Mex- 
ico? Such is not my reading. The taking posses- 
sion of Texas was of itself an act of war. Sir, at 
the time of the American Revolution, when France 
signed a treaty of alliance with us, Great Britain 
was not long in finding out that that was an act of 
war. But suppose that act was not one of war, 
what follows? 

One of the fundamental conditions of the joint 
resolution for annexing Texas to the United 
States,.was war. - 

‘¢ First, said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment 
by this Government of all questions of boundary.’” 

** Subject to the adjustment of all questions of 
boundary.’? That was the very first condition 
which the American Congress fixed to the act of 
annexation. Well, is it necessary for me to stand 
here to-day to tell the American people that, if 
there is a question of boundary existing, and one 
party goes and occupies the territory to the ex- 
treme verge of the claim, that is an act of war? 
Why, I think the President himself, in the course 
of the controversy with Great Britain, must have 
found that this was the case, although one of the 
first acts of his administration was to tell the peo- 
ple, in his Inaugural Address, that our title to Ore- 
gon was clear and unquestionable. I saw the 
President, amid the dripping of the storm, stand- 
ing at the east front of this Capitol, reminding the 
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people how young a man he was; and yet he 
would have the whole of Oregon. I almost ex- 
pected to hear him say— 
«* You’d searce expect one of my age 
‘To speak in public on the stage.” 

I know not whether | was most amused at the 
juvenility of the President, or his determination 
to seize upon the whole of Oregon. He would 
not even submit the question to arbitration, be- 
cause that would be admitting that Great Britain 
had some sort of title there. Nothing short of 
the whole would satisfy him. Why, a man could 
hardly be recognized as a Democrat in the Eastern 
States, anless he was for claiming the whole of 
Oregon. He must go for 54 40, or he was no 
Democrat; and one State Legislature was so vio- 
lent in the cause, that they were for claiming 
54 49. I wonder it never occurred to the Presi- 
dent to send our officers and take possession of 
the territory up to that line. Why did he not do 
this? Because he knew, and everybody knew, it 
would be an act of war. He knew it would be so 
considered by Great Britain, and resented by her. 
Well, so it was here. The sending of General 
Taylor to the Rio Grande was, beyond all contro- 
versy, an act of war. But I propose to give you 
the President’s own account of it. In his mes- 
sage of May, 1846, he says, he kept the troops at 
Corpus Christi until it was rendered certain that 
the Mexican Government had refused to receive 
Mr. Slidell. Well, on the 10th day of November, 
this commission was appointed; and, not being 
much acquainted with matters of diplomacy, I, of 
course, take what the President said as being what 
he meant. 


Mr. Slidell’s Letter of Credence. 
«James K. Poi, President of the United States of America. 


““Greav anp Goop Frienp: I have made choice of John 
Slidell, one of our distinguished citizens, to reside near the 
Government of the Mexican Republic in the quality of En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States of America. He is well informed of the relative 
interests of the two countries, and of our sincere desire to 
restore, cultivate, and strengthen friendship and good cor- 
respondence between us; and, from a knowledge of his 
fidelity and good conduct, I have entire confidence that he 
will render himself acceptable to the Mexican Government, 
by his constant endeavors to preserve and advance the in- 
terest and happiness of both nations. I therefore request 
your Excellency to receive him favorably, and to give full 
credence to whatever he shall say on the part of the United 
States. And 1 pray God to have you in his safe and holy 
keeping. 

** Written at the city of Washington the tenth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five, and of the independence of the United States 
the seventieth. Your geod triend, 


“JAMES K. POLK. | 

« By the President: 

“James Bucnanan, Secretary of State. 
“To his Excellency Don Jose Joaquim HERRERA, President 
of the Mexican Republic.” 

‘** And pray God to have you in his holy care | 
and keeping !’’ How pious the President is!’ He 
prays for hisenemies. This was written on the 
10th of November. Now, I want to read another 
document, to show how Mr. Polk was treating his | 
good friend on the 15th of June preceding. Ina 
confidential communication from the War Depart- | 
ment, dated June 15, 1845, to General Taylor, I 
find the following: 

'“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or || 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist |, 
with the health of the troops, and will be best adapted to re- | 
pel invasion, and to protect what, in the event of annexa- || 
tien, will be our western border. You will limit yourself to 
the defence of the territory of Texas, unless Mexico should | 
declare war against the United States. 

** Your movement to the Gulf of Mexico, and your prepa- 
rations to embark for the western frontier of Texas, are to | 
be made without any delay.’? 

Well, now, what do you think of this pious || 
President? On the 15th of June, he ordered the | 
troops to be ready to embark for the coast of Mex- | 
ico, and five months afterwards, he sends a mes- | 
senger to General Herrera, and by the hands of | 


this messenger, a supplication to Almighty God, 





**to have him in his safe and holy keeping;” lest | 


this prayer should fail, he had taken the precau- | 
tion to send General Taylor with his army, five | 
months before, to take him in his care and keep- 


ing. Well, I will not detain the Senate long on | 


this part of the matter. It seems to me it is too | 
lain for cavil; and if 1 had the issue to be tried | 
efore twelve good men and true, the first witness | 

1 would call would be James K. Polk—for I never 


| would have shown us a pusillanimous nation. 


| those Senators ? 
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Increase of the Army—Mr. Hale. 


. : 
truth, who found it necessary to repeat so often 


the same assertion. Why does the President go 
into so long and labored an effort to prove that we 
had good cause of war? If this were the case, and 


, we had not commenced it, instead of being to our 


credit, it would have been adisgrace to us. It 
It 
is, therefore, a felo de se of his argument. Because, 
if this were the case, it shows that we should have 
done what the President has labored to show we 
have not done. The President may conquer Mex- 
ico, but he can never succeed in conquering the 
truth. He may direct as many guns to bear upon 
it as it would require tosilence a Mexican battery, 
but he will not be successful. 

Well, if this was the cause of the war—if this 
was the manner in which the war commenced, 
what are we carrying it on for now? What do 
we propose? What do we want?) Why, in the 
message of the President to Congress, in 1846, he 
tells us that it was not conquest that he desired; 
but in the message of this year he modifies it a 
little. Now, the conquest he disavows; that is, he 
does not mean to take the whole of Mexico. I 
suppose that he means to divide it, very much as 
Lord Aberdeen divided Oregon with him, to take 
what he wants, and leave the rest. He says “ it 
was never contemplated by me to make a perma- 
nent conquest of Mexico, or to destroy her nation- 
ality.”” Well, sir, actions speak louder than 
words; and | need not admonish gentlemen on 


| this floor of this fact, for I have proof in my hand. 


What does the President tell you? I heard it as- 
serted by a Senator the other day that Senators 
voted for the appropriation of the war under a pro- 
test. That they did it for nothing else than to re- 
lieve General Taylor from the critical pesition in 
which he was placed. The President came and 
made the thrilling announcement that American 
blood had been shed on American soil. And 
while every heart palpitated at such an outrage, 
Senators, anxious to relieve General Taylor, were 
now willing to vote the supplies required, even 
though the bill for raising them was accompanied 
by the declaration which, at that time, they be- 
lieved to be untrue, that ‘war existed by the act 
of Mexico.”” They gave their votes under the pro- 
test that it was expressly for the relief of General 
Taylor. And what does the President now say to 
Why, he says you did not mean 
any such thing. You could not have meant it. 
You knew that indemnity must be acquired. Sen- 


| ators, when you passed that vote, you all meant 


to get territory. ‘The President has said so. He 
is your Executive officer—surely he ought to 
know; and the President has a right to say it, be- 
cause actions speak louder than words. . You 
voted him the men and the money; you gave him 
the sword and the purse; and you gave him un- 


limited license to conduct the war as he pleased, 


and now you must pass this bill. Give him the 
ten regiments of regulars, and afterwards ae 
regiments of volunteers, and let him thus, accord- 


‘ing to the Senator from Kentucky, increase his 


available forces in Mexico to ninety thousand, and 


go on subjugating that country, and what will he 
‘tell you at the next session? He now tells you: 


‘Congress could not have meant, when, in May, 1846, 
they appropriated ten millions of dollars, ané authorized the 
President to employ the military and naval forces of the 
United States, and to accept the services of fifty thousand 
volunteers, to enable him to prosecute the war; and when, 
at their last session, and after our army had invaded Mex- 
ico, they made additional appropriations, and authorized 
the raising of additional troops for the same purpose,— 
that no indemnity was to be obtained from Mexico at the 
conclusion of the war; and yet it was certain that, if no 
Mexican territory was acquired, no indemnity could be ob- 
tained. cs 

“ [tis further manifest that Congress contemplated terri- 
torial indemnity, from the fact that, at their last session, an 
act was passed, upon the Executive recommendation, ap- 
propriating three millions of dollars with that express ob- 
ject. This appropriation was made ‘to enable the President 
to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries with 
the Republic of Mexico, to be used by him in the event 
that said treaty, when signed by the authorized agents of 
| the two Governments, and duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
| eall for the expenditure of the same, or any part thereof,’ 
| The object of asking this appropriation was distinctly stated 
in the several messages on the subject which I communi- 
cated to Congress.”’ 


Vote him now the men and money he now 
asks, and what will he tell you at the next ses- 
sion? Why, that Congress intended to overrun 
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should carry destruction throughout the whole of 
that country ; that 


“TL should dip my sword in blood, and write my name 
On desolated lands and cities.” 


And he would have a right to say so! Vote him 
the men and the money he wants—let him have 
ninety thousand troops there,—and he will enact 
scenes that, perhaps, we little think of; and, at 
the next session, he will come and tell us that that 
was what we meant. And he will have a right 
to do 80, because actions speak louder than words, 
We certainly, in giving our votes, must be sup- 
posed to have some object to attain: that ebject 
the President can construe for himself. 

In regard to the amendment which has been 
proposed to this bill, instead of making it better, it 
leaves it more obnoxious still. It leaves it to the 
President’s discretion whether to embody these 
troops or not; but that is the very thing we ought 
notto do. He has had discretion enough. Was 
it not at his discretion that our troops were march- 
ed to the Rio Grande? It seems to me that. the 
true course is, to take the discretion into our own 
hands, and make specific appropriations for spe- 
cific objects. Then we shall know for what ob- 
jects they are made, 

But the President says now, he does not want 
the conquest of the whole of. Mexico, but he wants 
indemnity and security. Well, these are words 
easily pronounced. But we had a good old lesson 
in New England, requiring the definition of words 
to be given. Indemnity for what ?—security for 
what? I find the indemnity he wanted was not 
only indemnity for our claims, and for all the ex- 
penses of the war, but, in addition to all this, he 
wanted to drive a bargain with them—he was not 
willing to make peace unless they would sell him 
a part of their country with its inhabitants; for I 
read, in the Sth and 6th articles of the treaty pro- 
posed by our Government to Mexico, as follows, 
VIZ: 

“Arr. 5. In consideration of the extension of the limits 
of the United States, as they dre defined by the precedin 
article, and by the stipulations which are further containe 
in article &, the United States abandon forever against the 
United Mexican States all reclamation on account ef the 
costs of this war; and, besides, agree to pay to the United 
Mexican States, in the city of Mexico, the sum of ——. 

“Arr. 6. In full consideration of the stipulations con- 
tained in articles 4 and 8 of this treaty, the United States 
agree to assume and pay all sums at present due to claim- 
auts, and those which may »e hereafter established, accord- 
ing to the convention concluded between the two Repub- 
lies, in the city of Mexico, on the 20th of January, 1843, to 
provide for the payment of what shall be decided in favor 
of the claimants, according to a convention between the 
United States and the Mexican Republic, on the Lith of 
April, 1839. And the United States equally agree to assume 
and pay all reclamations of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of the United Mexican States, not 
previously decided, to an amount not exceeding three mil- 
lions of dollars, which have arisen prior to the 13th of May, 
1846, and which shall be adjudged to be due by a commis- 
| sion established by the Government of the United States, 
| whose decisions shall be definitive and conclusive: Pro- 
| vided, al vays, That in deciding on the validity of the said 
| demands, the commission shall be guided and governed by 
the principles and rules prescribed ‘by the firet and fifth ar- 
| ticles of the unratified convention, concluded in the city of 
Mexico on the 20th of November, 1643, and in no ease shall 
| they give judgment in favor of any claim not embraced by 
| these principles and rules. And the United States, for the 

present and the future, exonerate the United Mexican States 
| from any of the said demands whatsoever, which may be 
| admitted*or rejected by said board of commissioners.” 


He requires payment of our unliquidated claims, 
he requires the expenses of the war, and in ad- 
dition to these, he requires that they shall sell him 
| just as much territory as he sees fit to buy at his 
/own price; this is the indemnity and security he 
|wants. Are Senators prepared to sanction these 
| views? Can they face the iniigpation of the world, 

after having insisted on them? Here is a Govern- 

ment enfeebled—broken down—a people distract- 

ed—having a natural attachment to the homes of 
their birth—to the soil beneath which moulder the 
bones of their fathers; and because they do not 
| choose to sell their country and themselves, the 
President says the war must be prosecuted and 
| earried into the vital parts of Mexico. Well, now, 
|| the course of the President seems to me decidedly 
|| reprehensible. Perhaps I have commented upon 

it in a manner not quite becoming to this place—-I 
| not. 
1 
| 


i 
| 


ho 

Pr cannot help remarking, in justice to him, that 
he has not shown a disposition for war in all 
cases. I think, in the management of the Oregon 


knew a witness who was conscious of telling the '' all Mexico! He will say, You meant that I ' treaty, he exhibited meekness to a surprising de- 
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gree. But he did not inherit the blessing of the 
meek. He did not get the land. He would not 
submit to arbitration. Well, how did he settle it? 

Let Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, tell 
his own story: 

 Wasuineton, June 13, 1246 

“My Lorn: In conformity with what I had the honor to 
state in my despatch (No. 65) ot the 7th instant, the Pre-i 
dent sent a message, on Wednesday last,to the Senate, sub- 
mitting for the opinion of that body the draft of a conven- 
tion for the setticment of the Oregon question, which Twas 
instructed by your Lordship’s despatch (No. 19) of the loth 
May to propose for the acceptance of the United States: 

“Afier a fow hours’ deliberation on each of the three 
days, (Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday,) the Senate, by 
a majority of Ss votes to 12, adopted, yesterday evening, a 
resolution advising the President to accept the terms pro- 
posed by ber Majesty’sGovernment. The President did not 
hesitate to act on this advice; and Mr. Buchanan accord 
ingly sentfor me this morning, and informed me that the 
conditions offered by her Majesty’s Government were ac- 
cepted by the Government of the United States, without the 
addition or alteration of a single word. 

**{ have the honor to be, Ke. 


“RR. PAKENHAM. 
*“ The Right Hon. the Ear. or ABERDEEN.”’ 


Mark Mr. Pakenham’s significant close of his 
lJetter—** without the addition or alteration of a 
single word!’’ ‘This was too cruel in Lord Aber- 
deen; he ought to have let the President add that 
‘war existed by the act of Mexico.’’ But no; 
he must take it just as the British Cabinet dictated 
it; and that, too, notwithstanding he had, in his 
inaugural, declared it to be his **duty to assert 
and maintain, by all constitutional means, the 
right of the United States to that portion of our 
territory which lies beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Our title to the country of the Oregon is clear and 
unquestionable.” Of this territory, our title to 
which was clear and unquestionable, he peaceably 
gives up to Great Britain a tract extending five 
hundred miles on the seacoast, and back to the 
Rocky Mountains, by a treaty proposed by that 
Government, “ without the addition or alteration 
of a single word.’’ 

He takes it just exactly as it was cooked up for 
him, very much as sick children are directed to do 
when they have an unpalatable dose of medicine 
to take— ** shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
and down wiih it.’* Now, I have not a word to 
say against the settlement of the Oregon question; 
but it seems to me that it would have read a little 
better in history, if it had not been preceded by so 
much blustering and bragging. And it was alit- 
tle amusing to see the effect it had on our eastern 
Democracy. The man whodid not go for 54 40 
was a Federalist, ¢ traitor; and some were so 
zealous that they even got up to 5449. Upon 
them the treaty came like a thunderclap, and they 
had to reverse the steam so suddenly that it came 
nigh producing a fatal collapse in the party. 

But, sir, the President is not so entirely warlike 
“in his nature as his conduct to Mexico would in- 
dicate; he has other and milder qualities; he surely 
has none of that ferocious spirit characterized by 
the poet as— 

« ‘That stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their sieel.”’ 
And in the selection of an adversary, he has surely 
displayed great prudence, which 1s said to be the 
better part of valor. It is a colder country at 
54 40. 

Now, if right in the position I have taken here, 
the question is, What is the duty of the American 
Senate? Whatare they todo? ‘To go on and vote 
these ten regiments? ‘The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky the other day said he did not know why 
regulars were preferred to volunteers. I do not 
know thatI do. But Yankees guess sometimes. 

War is to be made, sir, not only upon Mexico, 
but on the free laborers of the country, and the 
first onslaught is to be made in the shape of a tax 
on tea and coffee, and it is the patronage which the 
creation of these ten regiments is to give him, 
which he thinks will enable him to effect it; and 
the President has probably come to the conclusion, 
taught by the experience of the past, that with the 
patronage of ten regiments at his command, ‘‘soine 
things may be done as weil as others.” 

I think the Senator from Kentucky, with his 
great acumen, may discover why the President pre- 
fers regulars. 

Well, why cannot Senators who think with me, 
that the war is wrong, radically wrong, come 
out and declare so by their votes? Why sit here | 


denouncing the President, and then be guilty of | 





‘ally praising their intelligence and patriotism, and | 


, human character. 


Increase of the Army—Mr. Hale. 


the inconsistency—with all deference I say it—of | 
voting men and money to carry on the war? Why, 
itis said it would be unpopular to withhold the 
supplies. Are we afraid to trust the people with || 
agreat question of right? Sir, I think those who 
are afraid to trust the people, underrate them. Are 


,men afraid todo that which ts right because it may | 


not be popular? Sir, itis this ghost of the unpopu- 
larity of opposition to the war which seems to sit 
like a nightmare upon American statesmen. Sir, I 
think there was more truth than poetry in what 
was said by a western man. He said he got 
caught by opposing the last war, and he did not 
mean to get caught again; he intended now to go 
for war, pestilence, and famine. And I think there 
is a good deal of that feeling in the country now. 
Men are afraid to take a bold stand. 
It is said the people have already decided this 
matter; that they have settled that the war shall 
be prosecuted. I deny it entirely. I do not be- 
lieve it. People have setiled it! I have never met 
among the people, one in ten, who thought the 
war was right, or thought that it would be right 
further to prosecute it. 
I believe, sir, that the heart of this whole people 
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are to-day writing our history. We are impress. 
ing that little space which we occupy between the 
past and the future, with footsteps which will be 
indelible. Whither are those footsteps now tend- 
Shall those who are to succeed us find that 


_ the course which we are now pursuing led to the 


_ characters—Retribution. 


broad fields of liberty, of peace, and of prosperi- 
ty? Or shall it be, that we are only erecting mon- 
uments marking the by-paths that lead to the pit. 
fails of destruction? These are questions that 
must come home to the heart of every man who 
loves his country, and prizes its free institutions, 
and sees the dangers which now threaten them, 
Are we so blind, so fanatical, so stupid, ae to be 
lieve that the great laws of the physical and moral! 
world are to be reversed in our favor? Are we 
emphatically the children of destiny? Can we take 


| our destiny in our own hands, and control it? Not 


so. It seems to me that there is a light streaming 
down the pathway of ages, illuminating the des- 
tiny of nations, and that it is written in glaring 
It is a law in operation 


all around us—in the physical, moral, and politi- 


. » 4 . a ; i 
is sick of this miserable, temporizing policy, which | 


#s putting justice, and right, and truth out, in order | 
that expediency may walk in and govern, control, 
and direct our actions, I wish that the experi- | 
ment might be tried by Congress of acting and 
voting on this matter according to the convictions 
of their own understanding, as expressed by them- 
selves when they speak of the character of this | 
war. I listened, the other day, with great pleas- 
ure, to the remarks of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina. I trust I heard with profit the 
suggestions which he threw out when speaking on 
his resolutions. But I confess that [ was some- 
what astonished that a man of his great experi- 
‘ence, his vast learning, his keen observation, | 
could really think that there could be any virtue 
in the passage of these resolutions. I would like, 
indeed, to see those resolutions passed, not that I 
think their passage would do any good in the 
world in the present emergency; but they might, | 
if adopted, serve as a sort of landmark, showing | 
with what rapidity and what proclivity we have 
travelled the road to ruin. 
he any virtue in them, I have not the least idea. 
Pass these resolutions unanimously, in both 
branches of Congress, and let the President ap- | 
pend to them his usual declaration that the war 
was commenced by Mexico; nay, you may go 
beyond that, and, with all the forms and solemni- 
ties with which you could imbody them, you ma 
make them part of the written fundamental Con- 
stitution of the land; and what would they be 
worth? Not the paper upon which they are writ- 
ten; for the very moment that they stood in the 
way of a popular majority, they would be utterly 
set at naught. 
has not read, it seems to me, the first primer of 
our history. I think that the resolutions them- 
selves contain much that is just and true, and that || 
the passage of them might be of some consequence || 
in the way which I have suggested. But that || 
their passage would check the downward tendency | 
of affairs is altogether out of the question, 

I believe that the people desire us to go right, 
and that we have not faith enough in the people. 
Nothing is more common than to find aspirants | 
for public favor, flattering the people and continu- 


| 


everything which gives value and dignity to the | 
dut you do not find these eulo- | 
gists of the public virtue at all prepared to venture 
a little upon the intelligence which they vaunt so | 
much, There is faith in expediency, in policy, 
in everything but justice, cone and right. 
The present is, I believe, a critical period in oua | 
history. I believe that it is presumptuous in us to | 
affirm, as the President has affirmed in his mes- | 


sage, that the great question of the capability of 
man for self-government has been settled. 


cal world. It is true of nations as of individuals, 
‘* whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also reap.” 
I would ask those disposed to look at this ques- 
tion in the light of history, to go back, and by its 


‘aid trace the long vista of ages that have elapsed. 


ed the fruits of peace and liberty. 


| past sounding a solemn warning in our ears. 


Let them go back, if they will, to the morning of 
creation, when all the sons of God shouted to- 
gether for joy, that Almighty Power had spokena 
new world into being; and they will not find it re- 
corded in any page of that history, that any nation 
ever sowed the seeds of war and slavery, and reap- 
No! that pas- 
sage remains to be written; and it requires no 
very great effort of the imagination to fancy that 
we can now hear the voice of all nations of the 
Let 
us beware, lest that fate which has constantly 
followed such a course of policy, may not soon 
be ours, . 

I have thus endeavored to discharge my duty. 
I am quite aware of the imperfection of the effort. 
But, before 1 conclude, I wish to say a single 


_ word personal to myself, and to let you know, 
, sir, and the Senate know, that if it be fanaticism 


But that there would || 


which I have uttered, [ am not alone responsible 
for it. It is not peculiar to myself, sir, nor those 
with whom I act. We had, a year or so ago, in 
the State of New Hampshire, a pair of democrat- 
ic organs, and it was rather doubtful whether they 
were entirely harmonious. But, in May, these 
New Hampshire *‘ Patriots’? came together—they 
had an annexation—and when they came together 


' they undertook to define the true democratic faith 


_upon this very doctrine of slavery. 


I read from 
the ‘* New Hampshire Patriot”’ of 27th May, 1847, 
from an article entitled, in capitals, ‘* Waicn 1s 


|! |THE Pro-stavery Parry?” 
He that is not persuaded of that, || 


«It is well known, as a general thing, in the slave States, 
the Democrats are the most favorable to the abolition of 


| slavery.”’ 


Again: 

**The Democratic party of the South contains the men 
and the elements which are operating to the amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves, and will ultimately accom- 
plish the overthrow of the institution of slavery.” 


Again: 

“The Federal party is the pro-slavery party.’ 

Sir, that was ‘* New Hampshire Patriot De- 
mocracy”’ last May. I do not undertake to say 
what it is now. Our annual election is near 
at hand, and I have not seen the official organ 
for some weeks. So, if I am fanatical, I am 
not without authority for my fanaticism; and a 
man may, it seems, entertain all the sentiments 
which I have advanced without being cast out of 
the pale of the Democracy as it is now organized. 
But I leave the subject. I thank the Senate for 
the patience, kindness and candor, with which I 
have been heard. It is no pleasant duty thatI have 
performed. It is not agreeable to my feelings to 
occupy the place of an Ishmaelite here—my hand 


. 1 t is | being against every man, and every man’s hand 
not settled, sir. We are now settling it. Whether | against mine. 


If any remarks have fallen from 


the manner in which we are settling it will favor- me, offensive to the feelings of a single Senator, (of 


ably or unfavorably affect the condition of man- | 


which Lam wholly unconscious,) I can assure him 


kind hereafter, yet remains to be seen in the future. | from the bottom of my heart that they were alto- 
We are settling the question not only for ourselves, | gether unintentional. I have endeavored to deal 


but for all who are to come after us. 
experiment of self-government should fail, who 


If here the | with principles and measures, not with men. I be- 


lieve that the institutions of the country are-en- 


can estimate the consequences to our race? We || dangered. I believe that the course in which we 
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. 
are proceeding, unless our career be arrested, will 
most inevitably conduct us to” destruction; and | 
have thrown out these suggestions, in the hope of 
doing something, however feeble the attempt, in 
order to excite correct public sentiment on this all- 
vital question. 
. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. F. P. STANTON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 10, 1848, 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes- 
sage to the various Standing Committees. 

Mr. STANTON said : 

Mr. Cyainman: [ did not anticipate that the 
subject now under consideration would come up 
at this time, nor did I suppose that the debate 
would take so wide a range as that given to it by 
the gentleman from Illinois, who has just taken 
his seat. But if it was in order for that gentleman 
to discuss the whole policy of the present Admin- 
istration, it will not be improper for me to seize 
the present opportunity to express my views upon 
one only of the parts of that policy. 

[t isa subject, sir, upon which I regret to be 
obliged to ditfer from the President, and a consid- 
erable portion of the party to which I belong. I 
refer to the veto messages of the President, re- 
fusing his sanction to bills for the improvement of 
certain rivers and harbors. 

I shall express my opinions freely; but while I 
do this, L cannot concur with those gentlemen who 
denounce the President as arbitrary, stigmatizing 
the veto message of this session as ‘* a speech from 
the throne.’”? The President, in this matter, has 
exercised only a legitimate power. . In effect, his 
veto is nothing more than the vote which the Con- 
stitution gives to the Executive upon every meas- 
ure which may’ be presented by the two Houses 
of Congress. 
people of all the States; and the weight of his vote 
is made equivalent to that of one-sixth of this 
body and the Senate; because one-sixth added to 
a bare majority, makes the two-thirds required by 
the Constitution to overrule the veto. We cast 
our votes, and the President gives his; the Con- 
stitution assigns the appropriate weight to each, 
and determines the preponderance, It is not our 
province te complain of the President for his vote, 
nor his to find fault with us forours. Each one is 
answerable to his own conscience, and to his own 
constituents. We may regret the failure of a meas- 


He is the representative of all thé | 


ure, but there is no more propriety in denouncing | 


the President for giving his voice against it, than 


House, or the Senate, who might choose to do the 
same. The Constitution throws its sacred shield 


around the President and each one of us, invest- | 


ing us alike with liberty of thought and action, 


with responsibility alone to those whose repre- | 


sentatives we are. 

[ have not the least doubt that the President has 
acted conscientiously. 
quired great moral courage to enable him to resist 
the influences inviting him to favor the policy 
which he has determined to oppose with all his 
constitutional power. He had not only majorities 
of both Houses of Congress against him, inclu- 


ding many of his own personal and party friends, | provides that all the expenses which shall accrue for the 


but he comes directly in conflict with the opinions 
and action of General Jackson, of Mr. Van Bu 
ren, of Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Walker, Mr. Marcy, 
Mr. Benton, General Cass, and Mr. Calhoun; all 
of whom have expressed or acted upon opinions 
which the President condemns, according to m 

understanding of his message. At the first ses- 
sion of the Jast Congress, the President sent into 


Indeed, sir, I think it re- | 


Internal Improvements—Mr. Stanton. 


manner in which he performs what he believes to 


be his duty. Every generous man, friend or foe, 
must unite in admiration of his disinterested firm- 
ness. Butl claim for myself the same independ- 
ence of action and of speech which I freely 
concede to him. And I shall therefore proceed to 
show in what particulars I dissent from the argu- 
ments and conclusions of the Jate veto message. 
That document assumes the broad ground that 
Congress has no constitutional power to do any- 
thing to facilitate navigation for the benefit of com- 


meree. ‘The President insists that the word * reg- 
ulate,’’ in that clause of the Constitution which 


gives to Congress the power ‘to regulate com- 
merece among the several States and with foreign 
nations,’’ cannot be construed as meaning to aid or 
facilitate. So far as the argument is merely philo- 
logical or metaphysical, | shall not attempt to 
combat it. A safer and better guide to the inter- 
pretation or construction of this language, and a 
more practical mode of arriving at its true mean- 
ing, are to be found in the use of the same terms 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. I 
prefer to appeal to history, prior and subsequent 
to the establishment of this Union, and to cotem- 
poraneous construction of the instrument itself. 
The States had always exercised the power to 
regulate commerce, before they surrendered it to 
the General Government, with the kindred power 
to impose duties. After that surrender, Congress 
assumed the power, and the States exercised it no 
longer. This regulation of commerce by the States 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution, and by 
the Federal Government afterwards, was under- 
stood to include the power to assist and facilitate 
navigation, by artificial works for that purpose. I 
find the facts and the arguments upon this point 
so clearly stated by Mr. Catuoun, in his celebrated 
report to the Senate during the last Congress, that 
I shall adopt h's language, instead of attempting 
to argue the question myself. In many of the 
distinctions attempted to be drawn in this report, I 
cannot concur. They are altogether too nice and 
attenuated, and will not bear the scrutiny of a 
sound judgment. But the following views of Mr. 
CALHOUN seem to me to be unanswerable. ‘The 
facts cannot be dis; uted; and the reasoning founded 
on them is as clear as the facts are true. Mr. 
CALHOUN says: 

*¢ On turning to their legislation during that period, it will 


be found that the powers they exercised for that purpose | 


were restricted to the establisiment of light-houses, buoys, 
beacons, and public piers. ‘They are all of a description 
well adapted and necessary to guard against the dangers and 


impediments to which such a commerce as they then carried | 


on was exposed; while they were, at the same time, such 
as would be neglected, or not established at all, unless the 
public took charge of them ; because individuals had neither 
adequate motive nor power to establish or attend to them. 


‘That the power to establish them refers to that of regulating } 


re : Hl | commerce, may be certainly inferred from the motives and 
there would be in denouncing any member of this || 


object of their establishment; and that commerce, in legal 
lagguage, embraces navigation as well as trade, may, with 


not less certainty, be inferred from the same circumstance, || 


as they relate directly and exclusively to navigation. If we 
turn from the legislation of the States prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, to that of the Federal Government, it will 
be found that it confirms not only the correctness of these 
inferences, but all that your committee has stated in this 
connection, as they will next proceed to show. 
*‘ So important was the power to regulate commerce, and 
especially among the States, regarded, that it was among 
| the first subjects which claimed the ettention of the Govern- 


| ment after it went into operation. On the 7th of April, 1789, 
|| just a month after the commencement of the Government, 
!an act of Congress becaine a law by the approval of the 


President, entitled ‘An act for the establishment of light- 
houses, buoys, beacous, and public piers,’ that is, moles 


raised for the shelter of vessels against storms or ice. It || 


|| support and maintenance and repairs of such as were erect- 


| 
j 


this House with his ar and, I presume, as | 


a part of it, the report of the Secretary of War, 
his own Cabinet officer, in which was contained a 
per recommendation of measures which the 

resident now tells us are unconstitutional. It re- 


quired great morai courage, in this state of things, 


to-induce the Executive to assume his present atti- | 


Nothing but a ptofound conviction of the || mon highway of the commerce of the States bordering on 


truth of his positions could have sustained him. | 


tude. 


Greatly as I differ from some of his conclusions, 
I honor him, at least, for the bold and fearless 


| 
| 
} 
i 


| 
| 


| 


|, Places this establishment under the control of the Govern- 


ed, placed, or sunk by the States, before the passing of the 
| act for the safety and case (facility) of navigation, shall he 
| defrayed out of the treasury of the United States, with the 
| proviso that the expense should not be paid by the United 


| States after one year, unless they should be ceded and | 


vested in the United States by the States to which they be- 

long, with the lands and tenements appertaining to them. 
| It also provided for the erecting of a light-house near the 
| entrance of the Chesapeake bay, and for the expense of 
| keeping, rebuilding, and repairing of the establishment. 
| These provisions furnish conclusive proof that the States, 

under the power to regulate commerce, established light- 
| houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers; that Congress 
| regarded the power as delegated to it to the same extent; 
| that the object of the power was_the increased safety and 
| facility of commerce along the coast; that it appertained 
| especially to the regulation of cammerce among the States, 
| as the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great com- 


it; and that it embraced navigation as well as trade. it 
| may be added, in confirmation of the construction which 


ment, that it accords with the practice of the Government 


Ho. or Reps. 


of the country from which we derive our ianguage and origin, 
with this difference, that there the establishment was prin- 
cipally under the control of incorporated companies or midi 
viduals, but subject to the legislation of Parliament, as must 
have been well known to the framers of our Constitution. 

*in carrying the power into execution, Congiess has 
studded the coast with light-houses and beacon-tight«, to 
guide in satety the mariner by night on his voyage, against 
the danger of capes, reefs, and shallows, and las thiekty 
planted buoys at the mouths of harbors and inlets, to point 
euttbe narrow channels through which he may sately pase 
intothem. ithas gone further, and constructed public piers, 
(ineluding harbors of protection.) where vessels can take 
shelter against storms and ice, aud annually expends a large 
Sti in reparung, supporting and enlarging the establishment. 
To this add that the power, to this extent, has been exer- 
cised by Congress from the beginning of the Government 
until the present time, without ioterruption or being seri- 
ously questioned as to its constitutionality, either in or out 
of Congress, during that long period, and it may be safely 
inferred that they have not erred in placing the construction 
they have on it.”” 


* * * * . . * 


*“ The doubt, then, if doubt there be, is reduced to the 
“ingle point, that the dangers to which the navigation of the 
Mississippi is exposed, are, from their character, such as 
cannot De guarded against by light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers, except to a very limited extent. They 
consist of obstructions in its channel, and can only be well 
guarded against by removing them. The question, then, is, 
whether the power to regulate commerce among te States, 
which authorizes the establishment of light houses, buoys, 
beacons, and public piers, on the coast of the Atlantic and 
the lakes, with their gulfs and bays, does not also autho- 
rize the removal of snags, logs, and other obstructions, 
which endanger or impede the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi ??” 

“ Your committee, after full and impartial consideration, 
can see noreason which would authorize the one, that would 

| notthe other. ‘The dangers to be guarded against are not only 
| as great in reference to the navigation of the Mississippi, as 
has been shown, but the reason why the Government should 
have charge of its improvement is not less strong. Uf light. 
houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, would be neck et 
| ed, if not placed under its charge, because neither individ- 
uals nor States would have adequate inducement or power to 
establish them ; so likewise the removalof snags, and other 
obstructions, which endanger or impede its navigation, 
would be neglected, and for the same reason, if not put also 
under its charge. The only diflerence, indeed, between 
them, is, thatin the one case the money is appropriated to 
} make visible, or designate the cause of danger, by establish- 
ing light-houses, beacons, or buoys, while in the other itis 
appropriated to remove them. But it would seem tnpossi- 
ble to doubt that the right to make them visible, or to desig- 
nate their place, in order that they may be avoided, involves 
that of removing them where practicable ; and thatthe right 
of removing them involves that of pointing them out, to be 
avoided. Whether the one or the other should be adepted 
in either case, is nota question of right, but one of expe- 
diency, depending on their respective practicability, cheap- 
ness, and efficiency. Reverse the cases, and who can 
doubt, if the dangers against which light-houses, buoys, and 
beacons were intended to warn were of a naiure that they 
could be removed as cheaply, or more so, than they could 
be pointed out, but that the same power which would autho- 
|| rize the former would also authorize the latter; or that the 
power to remove the cause of danger, wouil not authorize 
|| the warning against it, if it could not be removed ?”’ 


The error in the historical part of the President’s 
argument seems to me to consist in his confining 
his investigations to a particular class of improve- 
|| ments of rivers and harbors. In his veto message 
‘| of 1846, he admits that ‘‘light-houses, buoys, bea- 


| 


‘| cons, and public piers’’ were constiucted by the 
|| General Government from the beginning. _ Here 


is his exact language: 


“Congress have exercised the power, coeval with the 
Constitution, of establishing ligtt-louses, beacons, buoys, 
and piers, on our ocean and lake shores, for the purpose of 
|| rendering navigation xafe and easy, and of affording protec- 
|| tion and shelter for our navy and other shipping. These 

| are safeguards placed in existing channels of navigation. 
|| After the long acquiescence of the Government through all 
|| preceding administrations, [ am not disposed to question or 
|| disturb the authority to make appropriations for such pur- 
|| poses.?? 


} 
i} 


| This language was used by Mr. Polk some- 
|| thing over one year ago. The arguments of his 
| late message would seem to go far beyond this; 
and if carried out consistently, would wholly deny 
| the power, which he admits has been exercised 
through all preceding administrations.”” But I 
| suppose the President does not intend to reverse 
|| the opinion declared in this extract; for during the 
| last session of Congress he signed and approved 
_a bill appropriating five hundred theusand dollars 
| for light-houses on the different coasts of the Uni- 
| ted States. Now, I call the particular attention of 
the committee to the fact that, in this passage, the 
President admits these light-houses, &c., to have 
been constructed to render “ navigation safe and 
|| easy.”” These are his very words. If Congress 
| can provide for the facility and safety of naviga- 
| 
| 


tion in one way, can they not in another? Is 
there anything peculiar.in beacons, buoys, and 
piers, which render them constitutional, while the 
‘ removal of a snag ia not so? I call upon the ad- 
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vocates of this distinction to justify it by calm and 
close reasoning, if they can. Now, I present this 
argument, and I defy any gentleman to answer it; 
If the Government has power to construct a light- 
honse to render navigation safe and easy, or to 
place buoys for that purpose, to point out rocks 
and shoals to the mariner, Government has equa! 
power to build a light-house on the bank of the 
Mississippi river, or place a buoy in its channel, 
in order to render its navigation safe and easy, by 
fixing the locality of snags and sand-bars. But it 
would be easier and cheaper at once to remove the 
snag, and therefore the Government might adopt 
this cheaper and better mode of arriving at the 
same end, It is the end, object, and effect of a 
measure, which fix its character as constitutional 
or otherwise. When the purpose is to facilitate 
navigation, it cannot be important what means are 
adoptcd, provided they be caleulated to produce 
the desired effect. Nor can it be important whether 
these means are employed on the sea-coast or in 
our rivers, since our national ships navigat@both, 
and Congress is invested with equal power to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States as with foreign 
nations. The attempted distinction is idle and 
futile; it will not bear the test of scrutinizing inves- 
tieation. 

But it is argued by some gentlemen that a light- 
house is a building; and the Constitution confers 
on Congress exclusive legislation over such places 
as may be purchased with the consent of the States 
for forts, dock-yards, arsenals, * and other needful 
buildings.’ A light-house, they say, is a needful 
building. Needful for what? Needful only for 
facilitating navigation. But, says the President, this 
thing of facilitating navigation is not one of the 
powers enumerated in the Constitution. Then, if 
a light-house be a constitutional improvement, it 
must be because the power to construct needful 
buildings is not confined or restricted to the ob- 
jeets actually named in the Constitution, but has 
a virtue inherent in itself, and extending to all pur- 
poses which may be needful to the Government. 
I'he Government employs chaplains—a church is 
needful; and the Government might therefore con- 
struct a building for public worship; er upon the 
same principle, it might erect a paper-mill in order 
to supply Congress with writing materials. But 
tre advocates of a very strict construction would 
never agree to these positions; and they must, 
therefore, abandon the argument that light-houses 
are constitutional because they are ‘* needful build- 
ings.”’ 

But piers and buoys cannot properly be called 
buildings, and they have not even this flimsy 
foundation to rest upon. They are justifiable alone 
on the ground of ** rendering navigation safe and 
easy.’’ And if the power to make them is con- 
ceded, then, by every principle of sound reasoning, 
all the consequences I have adduced from the ad- 
mission must be acknowledged. 

ut the want of jurisdiction in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is alleged as a great obstacle to the exer- 
cise of the power claimed. In the last veto message, 
the President says, ‘‘ so careful was Congress not 
to interfere, under any implied power, with the 
soil or jurisdiction of the States, that they did not 
even assume the power to erect light-houses or 
build piers without first purchasing the ground, 
with the consent of the States, and obtaining juris- 
diction over it.”’ If Congress can obtain the juris- 
diction for these purposes, it may also acquire it, 
in the same way, for all other proper objects. I 
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| Is it not idle and frivolous in the extreme to raise 


such an objection as this? 


or 


For all practical intents 
and purposes, the objection can have no existence. 


The wildest imagination cannot conceive a case in | 


which any sane man, or civilized government, 
would complain of the removal of obstructions 
from its navigable waters. 
dams and improvements of that kind, I grant that 
the question of jurisdiction might be raised, and 
the Government should acquire itin a constitutional 
mode. 
difficulty in any aspect of the question. Has there 
ever been a question of jurisdiction raised as to the 
operations of the coast survey—a magnificent 


work carried on at great expense, with the express | 
The agents of the | 


view of facilitating navigation? 
Government, engaged in this business, have inva- 
ded the soil and jurisdiction of the States, but no 
objection has been started, or ever will be. Such a 
phenomenon would be ludicrous in the extreme. 
And yet, according to the argument now urged, if 
carried to its legitimate consequences, the opera- 
tions of the coast survey must cease forever, or at 
least until an amendment to the Constitution shall 
authorize it. 

dut, sir, there are other grave inconsistencies in 
the conduct and arguments of those who maintain 
this stringent doctrine. The President tells us, 
that he instructed our Minister to Mexico to ask 
for the right of way across the isthmus of Tehu- 


antepec, in order to have the opportunity to con- | 


struct a railway or canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 
not believe in the power of the Government to 
accomplish this work. Yet the right of way is 
only a means to its accomplishment, and the former 
would not be legitimate unless the other were con- 
stitutional. And can it be contended that the Gov- 


ernment can make an expenditure to obtain the | 


right of way, and yet has no power to make that 
expenditure efficient? If it can procure this privi- 
lege for others, and authorize them to do the work, 
I do not see how you can deny to the Government 
the power to do the thing itself. Can we procure 
the right of way over foreign States, and not over 
those which belong to this Union? It seems to 
me there is great inconsistency in the President’s 
views in this matter. 
principles involved in this part of the Mexican 


diplomacy with those advocated in the late veto 


messace, 


Many gentlemen here admit the right to make | 


roads and canals in the Territories. They vote 
for such works, and the President approves them. 


Such bills were passed by the last Congress, and | 


became laws. Upon what pretext are these things 
done? The Constitution gives Congress the power 
‘*to make all needful rules and regulations con- 
cerning the territory and other property”? of the 
Government. According to these gentlemen, rules 
and regulations concerning property imply the 


power to make roads and canals; while to regulate | 


commerce confers no such power. The distinction 
is not tenable. The Constitution evidently treats 
the Territories as peony only; this is to be in- 
ferred from the words ‘*and other property.” 


Rules and regulations, then, concerning the Terri- | 
tories, mean only such rules and regulations ag are | 
appropriate and necessary for the management of | 


them as property. And the power to make im- 
provements here must be found in some other clause 


| of the Constitution, unless the terms used confer 


have already shown that itis not because these are | 


** needful buildings ”? that Congress has power to 


make them; it can only be because they result from 


other powers actually enumerated in the Consti- || 


tution. And if Congress may acquire jurisdiction 
in a State to effect a particular object by one means, 
it may do so to effect the same purpose by any 
other appropriate means. But, in a practical point 
of view, | consider this objection without any 


weight whatever. Take the Mississippi river for | 


example. This is a great highway, which every 
citizen, corporation, and government in the United 
States have the right to use. No citizen nor gov- 
ernment can rightfully place an obstruction in this 
great highway; but any one may remove an ob- 
struction from it, without invading the jurisdiction 


of any State or power whatever. What conflict | 


of jurisdiction can there be in renvoving a snag 
from that river, or a rock or shoal from a harbor? 


| 


that power. And if they confer it here, equivalent 
terms in other parts of the Constitution must be 


construed with equal liberality. To regulate com- | 
/ merce, therefore, would imply quite as much as‘to | 


make rules and regulations as to property. Other 
gentlemen contend that a portion of the public 


| lands may be given for the construction of roads 
| and canals, upon the ground that the Government 


is a proprietor, and may do anything calculated to 
enhance the value of its property. Now these 
public lands are only a part of the public treasure. 
To give them for purposes of improvement, is not 


distinguishable, in principle or effect, from an ap- | 


propriation of the public revenues; for they are 
one of the sources of revenue. If not granted for 
such purposes, the proceeds go into the treasury; 


bat if granted, the proceeds do not reach the public | 


coffers. Where is the difference between giving 
the lands or appropriating the money ? 
And how can you discriminate, upon this prin- 


Inthe case of building | 


But there can never be any real practical | 


It is said the President does | 


No man can reconcile the | 


ciple, between important objects of improvement ? 
If a road or a canal through the public lands will 
enhance their value, an equal effect would in many 
instances be produced, by a road or canal not 
| touching the lands themselves, but merely giving 
access to them. I apprehend, sir, that the Cur: 
berland road has done more to increase the valie 
of the public lands than all the improvements that 
have been made within them. This great thor- 
oughfare, uniting the East and the West, has been 
of incalculable advantage to both. I have often 
| wondered what the Great West would have been 
withoutit. And now, sir, if to enhance the value 
of the public lands be a test of the constitutionality 
of any work, who can deny the constitutionality 
of this?) And whatare the inconsistencies in which 
| those gentlemen who adopt these arguments be- 
come involved ? 

But, sir, the President intimates that he yields 
to the force of precedents, in the case of light- 
houses, buoys, beacons, and piers. Now, I ask, 
how long a line of precedents is required to estab- 
lish a constitutional principle? And if precedents 
will be allowed to establish the constitutionality of 
the power in those cases, shall it not in others 
likewise, especially when it is demonstrable that 
the others do not differ in principle from them? I 
have already said that some of the most distin- 
guished names among the living as well as the 
dead, are to be found arrayed in favor of the works 
in question. I have mentioned the name of Jack- 
son. Sir, | hold in my hand the record of the acts 
| approved by that illustrious statesman—acts which 
| extend throughout the whole of his administra- 
tion, down almost to its last hour. Notwithstand- 
ing his vetoes, all of which I am ready to approve, 
| he never dreamed of going to the wild extreme to 
which many gentlemen are willing to go at the 
present day. You will find, from an examination 
of this document, that more money was appropri- 
ated for rivers and harbors during General Jack- 
son’s administration and with his sanction, than 
at any other period of our history for the same 
length of time. Similar appropriations were con- 
tinued, as long as the condition of the treasury 
permitted, during the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren. The Democratic party acquiesced in these 
measures, and supported the men who approved 
them. I challenge any gentleman to deny these 
facts. I will confront him with the record, and 
show that Lam only standing upon the platform 
which the immortal Jackson erected, with the sup- 
port of the entire Democratic party of his day. It 
is sometimes said, sir, that General Jackson en- 
deavored to destroy the system—that such was his 
general aim and object. This assertion is wholly 
unfounded. I could enumerate many appropria- 
tions approved by him in the last hours of his 
administration—a fact wholly inconsistent with 
the supposition in question. Here are appropria- 
tions for the harbor of Oswego; for an ice-breaker 
on Staten Island; for the navigation of Hudson 
river; for the harbor of Cattaraugus creek, New 
York; for the construction of a harbor at the mouth 
of Black river; and many others of the same kind, 
all approved at the last session of Congress during 
his administration, and subsequent to all his vetoes. 
Sir, Jackson was not the man to yield a constitu- 
tional principle to any considerations of personal 
or party interest. He never comprémised with 
what he believed to be corruption. When he un- 
dertook to assail a system which he believed to be 
false or unconstitutional, he never adopted timid 
or half-way measures. His designs were great, 
and always open; and his execution was invari- 
ably fearless, and generally successful. It was 
thus he attacked the Bank of the United States, 
with its immense patronage and almost irresistible 

ower. And so he would have assailed the pol- 
icy in question, if he had believed it wrong or 
dangerous. That he did not thus assail it—that 
he only endeavored to prevent its excesses—affords 
to my mind the clearest proof that he acquiesced 
in a wise and prudent exercise of the constitutional 
power upon which that policy is founded. Iam 
content to take this policy where Jackson and Van 
Buren left it. I would not think of advancing a 
single step beyund the point to which they carried 
it 
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‘But, sir, the President, in his message, argues 
from the abuse of the power against its existence, 


ii or at least against the propriety of exercising it. 
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For the purpose of considering the weight to which 
this species of argument is fairly enuded, I shall 
read the following passage: 

«Jf the power to improve a harbor be admitted, it is not 
easy to perceive how the power to deepen every inlet on the 
ocean or the lakes,and make harbors where there are none, 
can be denied. If the power to clear out or deepen, the 
channel of rivers near their mouths be admitted, tt is not 
easy to perceive how the power to improve them to their 
fountain-head and make them navigable to their sources | 
ean be denied. Where shall the exercise of the power, if it 
be assumed, stop? Has Congress the power, when an inlet 
is deep enough to admit a schooner, to deepen it still more 
so. that it will admit ships of heavy burden; and has it not 
the power, when an inlet will admit a boat, to make it deep 
enough to admit a schooner? May it improve rivers deep 
enough already to float ships and steamboats, and has it no 
power to improve those which are navigable only for flat- | 
boats and barges?) May the General Government exercise 
power and jurisdiction over the soil of a State consisting of 
rocks and sand-bars in the beds ef its rivers, and may it not 
exe:vate a canal around its waterfalls or across its lands for 
precisely the same object?” 

Now, what is the purport of this argument? I 
will present some reasoning quite as forcible, and 
show the utter fallacy of the whole process. The 
Government has power to establish post-roads. 
For this purpose, it uses the principal roads in the | 
country, and locates its post offices at points con- 
venient for accommodating the people. ** It is not 
easy to perceive how the power” to make every 
man his own postmaster, with post-roads to every | 
house in the land, can be denied. And I appre- 
hend such an extravagant system would be adopted 
long before the Government would ever dream of 
deepening the Mississippi river from its mouth to 
its sources in the mountains. 

Again, sir, this Government has recently estab- 
lished several lines of steamers on the Atlantic | 
ocean, This is done by an arrangement with the 
companies who own the ships; by which, for a 
certain compensation, the mails are carried regu- 
larly, and the Government has the right at all | 
times to purchase, at valuation, these ships, which | 
are built expressly with a view to war purposes, | 
Now if the Government can make this arrange- 
ment with sixteen ships, ‘it is not easy to per- 
ceive how the power can be denied’’ to make the 
same arrangement with sixteen hundred. The | 
Government may become interested in the same 
way in every ship that navigates the ocean. It 
may establish lines of mail steamers to China, to 
Honolulu, to Kamtschatka, and to every island and | 
seaport in the world. Nay, sir, the Government | 
may contract to have every steamer on the Missis- 


sippi river constructed with a view to naval pur- | 


poses, and subject at any time to be taken at 
valuation for the public defence. And I will ven- | 
ture the assertion, that the immense appropriation 
necessary for this purpose would pass through 
Congress quite as readily as a bill for deepening 
the Mississippi river to its head springs. 

Again, sir, if we can purchase the right of way 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, in order to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, how can 
you deny the power to purchase the right of way 
through the heart of Europe and Asia, so as to 
connect the two oceans by that route? And I as- 
sert that this proposition would be quite as reason- 
able, and would meet with as much favor, d&s one 
to deepen the channels of all the rivers in the coun- 
try to their sources. 

if we can raise an army of fifty thousand men, 
we cannot deny the power to raise an army of two | 
millions, and thus make a soldier of ever 


man in | 
the country capable of bearing arms. But there | 
is no end to the absurdities which may be stated | 


inthesame way. Two yearsago, | had the honor | 


to address this House upon these topics. I argued, | 
that, as the Government was then building a ship- | 
of-war at Pittsburg, if it became necessary, in 
taking her out, to remove a snag or a sand-bar, 
that work might constitutionally be accomplished. 
And if it could be done upon the emergency, it 
could be done in anticipation; and if one month in 
anticipation, nothing could prevent us from doing 
it ten years before the emergency should arise. I 
well recollect the reply of one of my colleagues, 
[Mr. G. W. Jones.] He said, upon the same 
principle, the Government might build a ship upon 
the top of the Rocky Mountains, and cut a canal 
to the ocean to float the vessel down. 
ment is of the same character of those of the Presi- 

dent, which I am now considering, and is quite as | 
strong and convincing. But those which 
adduced, upon other subjects, are equally as rea- 


| contained in this message. 


This argu- | 


have | 
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sonable and conclusive. I challenge any gentleman 
to point out the difference between them, or show 
me what force there is in the one which does not 
belong equally to the other. I assert that there is 
no difference; that the gross absurdity and exag- 
geration of them all are equally palpable. 

But it is said there is something fascinating in 
these improvements, calculated to draw us irresist- 
ibly beyond the line of prudence and safety. I 
cannot believe so. General Jackson did not hesi- 


| tate to check appropriations when he thought they 


went beyond the bounds of prudence or law. I 
have no fear that Congress will ever enter upon 
any wild or extravagant system. There will 
always be sufficient honesty and good sense either 
in the Executive or Legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment, to prevent unreasonable excesses in this, 
as well as other legitimate subjects of power. If 


there be anything fascinating in these improve- | 


ments, is there less fascination in “ the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war’’—in the selection of 
great victories, and the conquest and appropriation 
of vast territories? If there is danger of excess in 


‘the one, are we not in at east as much danger from 


the attractions of the other? 

I regret the course of argument adopted by the 
President much more than I do the veto of any 
particular bills; for | admit that those bills proba- 
a contained appropriations improper in them- 
selves. Ido not suppose the President himself 
intends to carry out his doctrines to their extreme 
consequences. Should this ever be done, the re- 
sult must be to suspend all appropriations for 
light-houses, beacons, and buoys. It is on this ac- 
count—for this tendency of these stringent doc- 
trines, that I feel myself constrained to raise my 
voice against them. It would be a melancholy 
sight, indeed, sir, if, upon some tempestuous night, 
when the waves of ocean are lashing the black 
clouds, the spirit of the storm should stride from 
point to point on our coast, and, with one puff from 
his angry lips, blow out every light that pierces the 
deep gloom to guide the lonely mariner. By the 
doctrines of this message, those lights could never 
burn again. The continent of North America 
would be shrouded in darkness, and the luckless 


| mariner would grope his way without assistance 


along our difficult and dangerous shores. All ter- 
ritorial improvements must cease from this time 
forward, because there is as little warrant in the 
Constitution for them as for any others. Those 
important works, commenced and carried on du- 
ring General Jackson’s administration, but not 
completed, must remain forever unfinished, and the 
money spent upon them be thrown away and alto- 


|| gether lost. I must confess, sir, that [am alarmed 


at the prosnect of these consequences, and I feel 
a deep interest in the question. Itis this interest 
which alone would induce me, at this time, to say 
one word on the subject. 
concur with the President in every portion of his 


policy, but my constituents have too deep a stake. 


in this matter to justify me in remaining silent un- 
der the announcement of such principles as those 


_ contained in the veto message. 


I now come to another branch of the argument 


that clause of the Constitution which declares *‘ no 


State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay | 
any duty on tonnage,” &c, The President env- | 


merates various instances in which Congress has 


granted this power to the States, with an express | 
view of improving their harbors and rivers. And || 


he infers from these precedents, that this clause of 
the Constitution was inserted for this purpose, and 
that it points out the only proper means for ac- 


-complishing the works in question. He does not | 
say In so many words, ‘* because the States may 


be empowered to do this, the General Govern- 


ment cannot;”’ but this is evidently the object and | 


drift of the argument. f 

I might content myself with the single remark, 
that if Congress has offen assented to the use of 
this power by the States for purposes of improve- 
ment, it has much more frequently made the im- 
provements itself. If precedent, therefore, is to 
be of any weight, the preponderance is on the 
other side. This is a complete answer to the in- 
ference drawn from the usage of the Government 
in reference to tonnage duties. 

But I do not stop here. I would take the prem- 
ises laid down by the President, and derive from 


1 should be happy to | 


It is founded upon | 


Ho. or Reps. 


them a conclusion wholly different from his. He 
admits a control by this Government over the sub- 
ject—a power to judge and determine upon the 
utility and importance of such works as the States 
may desire to accomplish by means of tonnage 
duties. He stops here, and denies the power in 
the Government itself to exeeute. He admits that 
the General Government may prevent, but not per- 
form. For if it can judge and determine, and give 
ils assent, it can also refuse its assent. ‘These ton- 
nage duties are assumed to be the fairest and most 
legitimate means of making these improvements. 
The General Government holds the means within 
its grasp, and may withhold them if it please, but 
cannot originate any movement towards the object 
over which it has this high control! This inter- 
pretation does not seem to me to be consistent with 
that wise, beneficent, and liberal spirit, which per- 
vades the Constitution. 

The clause in question was intended to limit the 
power of the States, not that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Itextends to the States, with the con- 

sent of the General Government, a portion of the 

| power already fully conferred upon it, viz: the pow- 
er to levy duties on tonnage; for, among the general 
powers of taxation, this is included, subject only 
to the provision that the duties shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. Now if, by leaving 
this modified power to the States, it was intended 
to be applied to the purpose of improving rivers 
and harbors, and the General Government may 
judge and decide upon this purpose, and refuse or 
assent at pleasure, the inference is irresistible that 
it may itself exercise the power which it can thus 
withhold from the States. The improvements are 
claimed to be incident to the power of levying du- 
ties on tonnage, which power the States cannot 
| exercise without the consent of Congress. But 
| Congress possesses the unrestricted power to levy 
duties on tonnage, a portion of which it may impart 
to the States; it therefore possesses the incident 
0° applying these duties in the same manner that 
the States may when their laws have received the 
sanction of Congress. You cannot separate the 
object of the power from the power itself. Congress 
may confer upon the States a portion of its power 
for a purpose of which it must judge. It may, there- 
fore, retain the power wholly to itself, and execute 
| the purpose over which it thus has the unlimited 
control, implied in the right to refuse or consent. 

But it may be said, the States could apply the 
duties levied on the tonnage to any purpose of 
their own; for instance, to build a state-house or 
a local road; while, it must be admitted, the Gen- 

/eral Government could not execute this purpose. 
I deny, however, that such a purpose would be le- 
gitimate, or in the remotest degree admissible, as 
incident to duties on tonnage. Nothing would be 
so that should not be directly connected with the 

| general interests of that commerce which would 

| be affected by the tax. And as this general com- 
merce is subject to be regulated by Congress, these 
incidental interests ought likewise to fall under its 
| control. 

But, sir, there is another consideration of great 

' weight. Some of the most important improve- 

| ments in the country cannot be made in the man- 

‘| ner proposed. The Mississippi river is one instance, 

though farfrom being the only one. Where would 

you collect the tonnage duties? At New Orleana, 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville, Mem- 

phis, Natchez—or at all of them? Then, where 

would you apply the proceeds, and who will de- 
termine the extent of the work and the particular 
character of it? Boats which chiefly navigate the 
| tributaries of this great stream will pay a portion 
of the tonnage. Will you tax the navigation of 
the tributaries, and not improve them? These are 
| questions which it would be difficult to answer, 
and upon which the many States interested would 
| never agree. Suppose Louisiana should ask the 

‘| power to levy tonnage duties at New Orleans. 

| What would ali the States interested in the sub- 

| ject have to say? I apprehend they would start 
objections Which could never be overcome. The 
|| attempt to carry out such a policy would be fruit- 
|| ful of dissension and discord, calculated seriously 

i . 

| to disturb the harmony of the Confederacy. 

‘| But, after all, it is even more than doubtful 
whether tonnage duties can be levied upon any 
vessels but those engaged in foreign commerce. -In 

|| the 9th section of the Ist article of the Constitution, 
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it is provided that ‘ vessels bound to or from one | 


State, shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.’”’? Then, itis probable, thatupon 
the very strongest view that can be taken of this 
subject, only vessels engaged in foreign commerce 
could be taxed—an expedient wholly inadequate 
to the object, as well as unjust and one-sided in its 
operation. 

I have only one further remark to make on this 
branch of the subject. Individuals, it is said, can 
perform works of this kind cheaper than the Gov- 
ernment. That ts probably true. And yet, sir, 
without intending fully to develop the idea, and 
to sustain it by argument at this time, I declare 
my solemn conviction that public works of this 
kind, when clearly within the power of the Gov- 
ecroment, had better be undertaken by it than 
by individuals. ‘The Jatter will undertake them 
only in consideration of exclusive privileges, gen- 
erally secured by acts of incorporation, by virtue 
of which large, and sometimes exorbitant, profits 
are made upon capital. The Louisville canal 
is an example. The commerce of the whole 
West is burdened with a most oppressive and 
enormous tax by the incorporated company which 
owns that canal. [ submit to those gentlemen 
upon whose tongue the word ‘* democracy” is ever 
to be found, whether itis altogether consistent with 
their professed principles—their opposition to cor- 
porations and exclusive privileges—to yield this 
immense power of taxation to an incorporated 
company. I must be pardoned for saying, that I 
believe it would be not only more democratic, but 
cheaper and better for the people, if the Govern- 
ment should execute these works in all cases where 
it has the power, and where the work is sufficient- 
ly important and national in its character. Any 


extravagance which may heretofore have existed | 


in the public expenditures might be corrected by a 
wise system of economy, such as we have both 
the power and the will to adopt. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are my opinions on those 
voints of the message in which I differ from the 
Prssident. I shall now speak of the particulars 
in which I agree with him. I fully coneur with 
Mr. Polk in the necessity of curtailing the ex- 


penditures of the Government, as far as possible, in | 


the presentemergency. Weare engaged ina war, 
and we are now borrowing money to carry it on. 


The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] chair- | 


man of the Committee of Ways and Means, whose 
position gives weight to his opinions on this sub- 
ject, declared, some days ago, that he did not desire 
to create a public debt for the sake of carrying on 
works of internal improvement. It was only in 
times of abundant revenue, and when there was 
no embarrassment in the operations of the treas- 
ury, that he would be willing to make appropria- 
tions for this purpose. Such, he said also, were 
the views of his party now, as upon all former oc- 
casions. I hope the gentleman and his party will 
Maintain their consistency, now and hereafter, and 
at all times act in accordance with these declara- 
tians, If so, then it is clear that no project of this 
kind will be presented to the House at the present 
time. Under other circumstances, with the treas- 
ury ina better condition, | will go with that gen- 
tieman in prosecuting works of a clearly national 
character. But I cannot do it now, important as 
I believe many of those works to be. 

This is not the place, sir, to enter into a discus- 
sion of the general topics of the war. But, in order 
to justify my position on the question of river im- 

yrovements, | must declare my solemn belief that 
Mexico commenced this war, wantonly and with- 
out provocation, and that its prosecution is not 
only just, but that it is far the most important 
business of the Government at this time, and is re- 


°. . 2 | 
quired by every consideration of honor, interest, || 


and humanity, All the means and energies of the 
Government ought to be used to subdue the enemy 
and secure our rights by a fair treaty of peace. 
‘The origin of the war is not now the question. 
Upon that I have heretofore expressed my opinions 
fully. ‘Those opinions are unchanged. But the 
only practical question now to be considered, is 
the termination of the struggle. To this, in m 

judgement, our deliberations ought to be teat 
How, then, can the war be soonest texminated ? 
Only by pushing our victories—pushing them, if 
necessary, even to the subjugation of the whole of 
the enemy’s territory. 1 do not dread this alterna- 
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tive. If the enemy be obstinate and unrelenting, 
he must take the consequences of his folly. 
While the enemy is in this temper, it will never 
do to withdraw our forces, either into our own 
territory, or to a defensive line. Sach a policy 
would be followed only by a renewal of the war, 
which would render the destruction of Mexican 


nationality more inevitable, if possible, than I be- | 


lieve it to be under present circumstances, I con- 
cur with the distinguished South Carolina Senator 
in believing that things are tending to this end 
now; but Ido not concur with him in his appre- 
hensions of evil from thatevent. On the contrary, 
I believe it would be productive of good both to 
ourselves and to the people of Mexico. I shall 
take some future opportunity to give my views in 
full on this subject. 

But | wish to be distinctly understood in what 
I now say. I would not prosecute this war with 
a view to the subjugation of Mexico and the ex- 
tinction of her nationality, though I do not believe 
that would be an injury to either nation. On the 
contrary, if Mexico should offer us just terms of 


peace to-morrow, | hold we would be bound to |; 


accept them, We could have no pretext for con- 
tinuing the war another hour. But this is an event 
I do not think likely to occur. And if it should 
not oecur soon, it seems to me it never can occur; 
and it will then become our duty to take charge of 
the Mexican people and hold them in subjection, 
upon the same principle, sir, that would justify us 
in confining a robber or a murderer in our prisons 
or penitentiaries. This is our only guaranty that 
Mexican injustice and outrage will ever cease. We 
will give them laws—we will teach them the du- 
ties of humanity and good neighborhood, and with 
a proper admixture of our people, they may event- 
ually become fit for free government and incorpo- 
ration into our Union. 

Without going further into this interesting ques- 
tion at the present time, I say, that for these 
reasons, and with these objects, I shall go first for 


making an end of this war; for crushing the Mex- }! 


ican Government forever, unless it will consent to 

assume the obligations of justice, honesty, and 

humanity, towards our Government and people. 
An opposite view of this question by other gen- 


tlemen may lead them to advocate large expendi- | 


tures, for the very purpose of embarrassing the 
treasury, weakening the Government, and thus 
forcing us to stop the war, either by withdrawing 
our forces, or by making a treaty which I should 
consider dishonorable and unjust to this country. 


I hope such may not be the case; but if it should | eae : 
| and causes which induced their passage. 


be, I will resist the movement with all the energy 
I possess, and abandon every other project, how- 


ever cherished it may be, in order to sustain my | 


Government in the prosecution of this war. 


Every one of us knows the present exigencies | 
of the treasury. The Government must provide | 


amply for the interest of its debt, or its credit will 
suffer, and loans cannot be obtained. If we adda 
million, or even half a million, to the expenditures, 
by the adoption of any measure of the kind in 
question, its tendency will be to injure the public 
credit, and, to that extent, to weaken the military 
arm of the Government. I cannot be induced to 
do this by any consideration whatever. Every 
patriotic citizen in the land will freely consent to 
forego, for the present, every project of improve. 
ment, however important he may deem it, when 
such a sacrifice becomes necessary to sustain the 
_honor of the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury renews his rec- 
ommendation of a tax upon tea and coffee as a 
| war contribution. 
| fore, and I shall do so again. 
/ever, only with a view of sustaining the Govern- 
ment in the vigorous prosecution of this war with 


|| Mexico, believing that the expenditure will be | 


‘fully reimbursed in the end. But I should never 
|consent to lay such a tax, or to create a public 
debt, to improve harbors and rivers. Far less, sir, 
could I be induced to undertake such improve- 
ments when the effect will certainly be to dimin- 
ish the public credit, and to embarrass the country 
in its military operations, 

If there should be a disposition on the other side 
of the House to use this measure directly or indi- 
rectly, covertly or openly, to obstruct the war, I 
shall be found battling as strenuously against them 
;as under other circumstances I should be found 


AL GLOBE. 


I voted for this measure be- | 
I shall do it, how- 
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assisting them. Only in time of peace, and in 


times of ordinary expenditure, when the Govern. 
ment can well bear the appropriation without day. 
ger to its credit, would I be willing to vote for the 
measure. If such measures had been adopted in 
due time, when we Were blest with peace and 
plenty, and abundant revenue, the Government 
itself would have derived immense advantage do- 
ring the present war. It has lost largely by obstruc- 
tions in the Mississippi river, in the transportation 
of its supplies. But this evil cannot now be reme- 
died in time for the present emergency. ‘* In peace 
prepare for war’’ ts my sentiment, and I would 
have prepared for it, by removing obstructions in 
that great river. But I will not stop to do it now, 
I will first endeavor to prosecute the war to an 
honorable termination. ‘Then, and not tll then, 
will [ consent to inquire whether the treasury and 
the country are in a condition to renew the appro- 
priations for improvements of national import- 
ance. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GEO. W. JONES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 6, 1848. 


On the Joint Resolution in relation to the trans- 
portation of the Great Southern Mail. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, said : 

As a member of the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads, which reported the resolu- 
tion now under consideration, and disagreeing with 
the majority of that committee, he desired to tres- 
pass upon the patience of the committee fora short 
time, in order to submit a few reasons why he oc- 
cupied the position he did with reference to this 
question, 

He had endeavored to give to this controversy 
between the Post Office Department and the Rich- 


‘mond and Fredericksburg Railroad and Potomac 


Steamboat Companies a fair, a candid, an impar- 
tial investigation; and, in order to the full under- 
standing of this question, it seemed to him it was 
right -that they should look to the several Jaws 
which had been passed by Congress for the gov- 
ernment of the Postmaster General in making con- 
tracts with such companies for the transportation 
of the mail. They should look, also, to the time 
at which they were passed, at the circumstances 


They found that the first law on this subject was 
the act of July, 1838. Mr. J. read the following 
extract from the law: 

“AN ACT to establish certain post routes and discontinue 
others.”? 

Section 2. Andbeit further enacted, That each and every 
railroad within the limits of the United States, which now 
is, or hereafter may be completed, shall be a post route, and 
the Postmaster General shall cause the mail to be transport- 
ed thereon, provided he can have it done on reasonable 
terms, and not paying therefor, in any instance, more than 
twenty-five per centum over and above what similar truns- 
portation would cost in post-coaches. 


This law of 1838 (continued Mr. J.) declared 
every railroad in the United States a post route, 
and required the Postmaster General to have trans- 
ported over these post routes, over these railroads, 
the mail of the United States, under two restric- 
tions; the one, that he could get it done for a fair 
and reasonable compensation; and the other lim- 
ited the compensation not to exceed twenty-five 
per centum over and above what ‘similar trans- 

rtation” would cost in post-coaches. 

This law was passed in July, 1838. In Decem- 
ber of that year, Mr. Kendall, then Postmaster 
General, reported to the President, and through 
the President to Congress, his action under that 
law—the construction which he had given to that 
law. He informed Congress and the country that 
he had found great difficulty in arriving at what 
Congress meant by “‘ similar transportauion.’’ He 
very properly reasoned that it could not have refer- 
ence to the speed of the mail, because no post-coach 
could come in competition, in point of speed, with 
a railroad car. He says, also, that Congress could 
not have meant by ‘similar transportation’’ the 
same mail; for, if it had ‘nendid she same, it 


would have used the word same instead of * simi- 
lar.’? The rule, then, which he adopted was this: 
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He informed Congress, and through Congress the 
country, that he had taken the highest ig 8a" 
tion then paid yor any post road in the United 
States for the daily transportation of the great 
western mail from Baltimore to Wheeling, from 
Wheeling to Columbus, and thence on west; and 
the highest rate paid on that route at that time, 
Mr. Kendall informed Congress, was $190 per 
mile per annum, Tiis, then, being the highest 
compensation paid where the mail was carried in 
ost-coaches, the railroads employed to carry the 
mail could not be thought in justice to have any 
reason to complain—they did not then com- 
plain—at taking a compensation of 25 per centum 
more. It was true this western route was over a 
better road than that between this city and Rich- 
mond, which the gentleman from Virginia yester- 
day spoke of as one of marshes and quagmires. 
sut what was the compensation then paid from 
this city to Richmond, the service for which was 
to be superseded by this route? It was $5,445. 
Then, if Mr. Kendall had selected this same mail, 
instead of the great mail over the Cumberland 
road, and added 25 per centum, it would have 
made the sum of six thousand eight hundred and 
some odd dollars which he would have paid to this 
company, being $52 per mile, instead of $237 50, 
which he offered them under his construction of 
the law, arrived at in the way he took, by select- 
ing the compensation paid for the transportation 
of the mail over the Cumberland road in post- 
coaches, (which was the highest compensation 
paid in the United States,) and adding thereto 25 | 
per centum. ' 
When the Postmaster General gave this con- 
struction to the law, ail the railroads throughout 
the country which were then called upon to carry 
the mail, acceded, he believed, to the proposition 
made by the department, acquiesced in the con- 
struction of the Postmaster General, and took the 
mails at $237 50 per mile; every one, he believed, 
except the road now under consideration between 
this city and Richmond. That road declined. But 
shortly after that, shortly after Mr. Kendall made 
his report in December, 1838, he knew not for 
what cause, but from some cause, perhaps from 
the indications manifested in Congress in relation 
to the subject, this Richmond and Fredericksburg 
railroad acceded to the terms prescribed by Mr. 
Kendall, the Postmaster General, and contracted 
with the department for carrying the mail upon 
their railroad for $237 50 per mile per annum from 
the Ist of January, 1839, to the Ist of January, | 
1843. This was over the railroad part of the route 
from Fredericksburg to Richmond. That settled | 
the construction, it seemed, which Mr. Kendall 
gave to the law, and all the railroad companies 
throughout the country acquiesced in that decision. | 
Not one of them, after the Ist of January, 1839, | 
contended that the department had any power to | 
ay more than $237 50 per mile for a daily mail. 
fees another difficulty arose, which induced the 
passage of the law of the 25th of January, 1839, as 
follows: 
‘ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 
of the United States of America in Uongress assembled, That 
the Postmaster General shall not, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him by the second section of the act entitled ‘An 
act to establish certain post routes and discontinue others,’ 
approved 7th July, 1838, allow more than three hundred dol- 
lars per mile per annum to any railroad company in tae 


United States, for the conveyance of one or more daily 
mails upon their road.”’ 


Now, what gave rise to the necessity of the pas- | 
sage of thislaw? Was it that. Mr. Kendall, then | 
Postmaster General, had given a wrong construc- | 
tion to the act of 1838? Was it that the railroads | 
of the country refused to carry the mail at the | 
compensation he offered them? He did not so un- 
derstand it. But when the Postmaster General | 
gave that construction adding 25 per cent. over and | 
above the $190 per mile paid on the Cumberland 
road, making this $237 50 now offered to this rail-_ 
road by the present Postmaster General for trans- 
vorting a daily mail, other railroads—the road from | 
Vashington to Baltimore, from Baltimore to Phil- 
adelphia, and from Philadelphia to New York— 
over which the mail was transported twice a day, | 
came forward and said, Why, Mr. Postmaster | 
General, you have, under the law of 1838, given 
such a construction as ¢p pay to railroads $237 50 | 
for one daily mail. Is it reasonable—is it just || 
that we should carry two mails per day, and re- | 


| mails. 
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ceive only the same compensation? Now, in or- 
der, as he understood, to obviate this difficulty, 
and to settle this question also, Mr. Kendal! him- 
self drew up this section of the law, and it was 
introduced and passed through both Houses of 
Congress, and became a law of the land. Well, 
why did he put in ‘fone or more daily mails?’’ 
He understood the reason was, that it occurred to 
him, if the law said more than one daily mail, 
these companies would come forward and say, un- 
der the law of 1838, we are entitled, by your own 
construction, to $237 50 per mile, and by this sub- 
sequent act we are entitled to receive $300 for an 
additional daily mail, thus making, as he found, 
$537 50 per mile, instead of $237 50. He con- 
sequently put in one or more daily mails, and the 
law accordingly provided that he should not give 
more than $300 per mile per annum for “one or | 


, more daily mails.”’ 


Well, if the act of 1839 had stopped there, it would 
have been, in his (Mr. J.’s) opinion—though he 
was not versed in the legal rules of construction— 
it would have seemed to his plain, unsophisticated, 
common-sense view of the question, that it would 
have been a virtual repeal of the act of 1838, and 
would have authorized the Postmaster General to 
pay not only $300 per mile for one or more daily 
mails over these railroads, but $300 per mile for 
a daily mail. Then, in order to authorize the 
Postmaster General to pay more for double daily 
service than he had done for single daily mails, 
this act of 1839 was passed. But, in view of the 
construction which Mr. Kendall had placed upon 
the act of 1838, which he had reported fully to 
Congress, (and he had reported what he had offer- 
ed to this very company,) he said, having offered all 
thatthe law admitted, and more than justice or good 
policy would sanction had not the law been pass- 
ed, the department would not feel itself responsible 
for any delay which might ensue, and the details 
were given that Congress mightcorrect the matter, ' 
if to them it seemed necessary. 

Now, with this express declaration before them, 


the Congress of 1839 passed this act prohibiting 


the Postmaster General from paying more than 
$300 per mile per annum for one or more daily 
But then, in order to continue in force the 
law of 1838, and sustain the construction given to 
that act by Mr. Kendall, a proviso was added to 
this section, and passed, as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act contuined shall be eon- 
strued so asin any way to remove or impair the limitations 


upon the power of the Postmaster General imposed by that 
section.”? 


Now, with Mr. Kendall’s construction of that 
section—with his action upon that construction re- 
ported to Congress, and bis telling them if they 
disagreed with him that they could pass such other 
laws as in right and justice might seem proper, 
they passed this proviso of the law of 1839, main- 


| taining the law of 1838, and sustaining the con- 


struction placed upon it by Mr. Kendall. This 
construction had been acquiesced in by every Post- 
master General from that time to the present day. 
Mr. Niles, Mr. Granger, and the present Postmas- ‘| 


| ter General, all concurred in this opinion. 


Now, with regard to what was said on yesterday 


| by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Borrs,] that 
the Cabinet differed with the present Postmaster | 


General in his construction of these laws, Mr. J. 
said his understanding was exactly the reverse; 
that the Cabinet fully concurred in and sustained 
the construction and action of the Postmaster 
General; that upon this subject the Cabinet wasa 
unit. 

Mr. BOTTS explained, and added, with respect 
to his remarks of yesterday as to the opinions of 
the Cabinet, that there was a slight inaccuracy in 
the published report of them. He did not say that 
perhaps it was not in order to state the opinions of 
the Cabinet, but that he did not know, but had 


| been informed, that they differed from the Post- | 


master General. 

Mr. JONES continued. He said his information 
was such as he could rely on, and was as he had 
stated. 

It had been said in the course of this debate, by 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Borrs,] that | 
the Attorney General had been called on by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, for 
his opinion, and he declined to give it. If the opin- |, 


ion of the Attorney General had been asked on this |: 
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subject, on the construction of the laws he had 
read, he (Mr. J.) had no information of the fact; 
but the Attorney General was called on by the 
chairman, he believed, at the request of the com- 
mittee, for his opinion as to the amount of damages 
to which the bay line company, who now have 
the contract for transporting the mail from Balti- 
more to Richmond and Petersburg, would be en- 
titled to, if their contract should be annulled and 
their service discontinued. The Attorney Gen- 
eral declined to give a written opinion as requested, 
assigning as his reason, that he was by law the 
legal adviser of the President and members of the 
Cabinet; that it had been the uniform practice of 
his predecessors to give written opinions to none 
others; but he was willing to give the committee 
his views and opinions on the subject verbally. 

The honorable gentleman then re-stated the pro- 
visions of the law governing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the acquiescence of various railroad com- 
panies in the Postmaster General’s construction of 
those laws, and said, if the Postmaster General 
could give this company $300 per mile per annum 
for transporting the mail, the law of 1838 was re- 
pealed, and the proviso of 1839 became a nullity. 

The construction of the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral, he repeated, had been assented to and sus- 
tained by every Postmaster General since 1838 to 
the present time, and sanctioned and affirmed by 
Congress. It had also been acquiesced in by every 
railroad company in the country, with the excep- 
tion of this railroad to the city of Richmond. If, 
then, the present Postmaster General was wrong 
in anything he had done in his negotiations with 
this company to carry the mail over their road, it 
was in not adhering to the construetion of the act 
of 1838, uniformly practised upon by the depart- 
ment for the last nine years. If the rule adopted 
under that construction in 1838, by Mr. Kendall, 
and sustained and confirmed by the proviso to the 
act of 1839, for ascertaining the maximum or high- 
est rate of compensation which could be paid to 
railroads for first class service in transporting the 
mails, was correct, as he believed it was, should 
it not be continued? And atevery subsequent let- 
ting, should not the Postmaster General ascertain 
the highest amount he could pay to a railroad for 
such service, by first ascertaining the amount at 
the time paid by the department to post-coaches 
for similar service to that required of the railroad, 
adding thereto 25 per cent., thus arriving at the 
amount which it would be proper to pay the rail- 
road?) Mr. J. thought he should. 

Suppose, (said Mr. J.,) instead of the cost of 
post-coach mail transportation having come down 
from $190 per mile in 1838, to $128 per mile in 
1847, it had gone up to $300 per mile, would not 
this company have demanded of the Postmaster 
Generai that the 25 per cent. should be added to 
the $3007 thereby making the compensation $375 
per mile, instead of $237 50 per mile, which he 
offered them as the highest amount he was autho- 
rized to pay them, which had been ascertained by 
the same rule in 1838, upon the facts then existing. 
Had this rule been applied in the case under con- 
sideration, the compensation offered to the Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg railroad would have 
been considerably Jess than $237 50. By inquiry 
at the department, he had learned that the highest 
compensation now paid for coach service is $128 
per mile, for conveying the great western mail 
from Cumberland, Maryland, where the railroad 
terminates west, to where it connects with the rail- 
road in Ohio. The same price is paid for convey - 
ing this great southern mail, in stage-coaches, 
between Montgomery and Mobile, Alabama. He 
claimed to be both a southern and western man; 
his constituents were interested in both of these 
great ‘mail routes; perhaps more in the southern 
than in the western route. He was of opinion that 
there was as great an extent of country, and as 
large a population supplied by the western as by 
the southern mail. In fact, he believed there was 
a greater amount of mail matter carried over the 
Cumberland road to the West, than was carried 
over this railroad through Virginia to the South. 
However that might be, the same price was paid 
on both routes for ccach service, $128 per mile; and 
was more than was paid for coach service on any 
other route in the Union. Add 25 per cent. on 
$128, under the rule prescribed, and the sum would 
be $160 per mile per annum, which should in jus- 
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tice have been offered to the Richmond railroad, 
instead of $237 50 per mile, which he was of opin- 
ion was ample compensation for any railroad in 
the United States for the service required, 

When the law of 1833 was passed, the mail to 
Richmond and Fredericksburg was carried by 
steamboats and stage-coaches ata charge of $5,445 
per annum; but when this railroad was construct- 
ed, Mr. Kendall, the then Postmaster General, 
offered the contract to that company, but they de- 
clined it under his construction of the law. After- 
wards, a contract was made with them at 9237 50 
per mile per annura from the Istof January, 1539, to 
the Ist of July, 1343. When that contract expired 
and had to be renewed, the company came to Mr. 
Wickliffe, the Postmaster General, and urged that 
he was authorized under the law to pay them $300 
per mile per annum, and they said they would not 
carry the mail for less. The Post Office Depart- 
ment declined to give them thatamount. The de- 
partment, sustaining the construction of Mr. Ken- 
dall, could not aceede to the terms they desired to 
impose. ‘The matter was submitted to Mr. Tyler, 
President at the time, by Mr. Wickliffe and the 
company, Who, by some sort of reasoning satis- 
factory to his own mind, or perhaps without reason, 
certainly without authority of law, decided the 
question, according to his award, as follows: 

“ The within case having been submitted by the Postmas- 
ter General and railroad company to my decision, Lconclude, 
and do decide, that the Postmaster General shall contract 
with the company for the transportation of the mail at 
#19500, for mail transportation, and the delivery of the mails 
nt Fredericksburg, Richmond, and all othet points, as hereto- 
fore, subject to all the rules and regulations which the Post 
master General reserves the liberty of adopting in other cases. 
T mean only to decide the question of compensation for ser- 
Views to be rendered, and nothing more—that being the only 
question submitted to me.”? 

At the time this case was submitted to Mr. 
Tyler for his decision, the length of the railroad 
was estimated at seventy-five miles. He decided 
** that the Postmaster General should contract with 
the company for the transportation of the mail at 
€19,500,”’ which was equal to $260 per mile. It was 
contended by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Goaarn,] in his remarks a few days since, with a 
good deal of earnestness, that Mr. Tyler’s award 
was for one year only; that the present Postmaster 
General, after he came into office, paid the com- 

many the amount per annum awarded by Mr. Ty- 
a until July last, thereby admitting the correct- 
ness of the award. Notatall. He only permitted 
what he considered an illegal, but which he found 
an existing, contract, to expire by limitation. Mr. 
Wickliffe was endeavoring to contract with the 
company for the transportation of the mail for the 
legal contract term of four years. They disagreed 
as to the rate of compensation, ‘This single ques- 
tion was submitted to Mr. Tyler for his decision. 
Nothing more. In his decision, he says : ** I mean 
only to decide the question of compensation for 
services to be rendered, and nothing more ; that 
being the only question submitted to me.”’ This 
question settled, it was well understood by the par- 
ties that the contract was for the term of four years, 
from’ July, 1843, to July, 1847. Although no 
written contract was ever executed by the com- 
pany, they continued to perform their part of the 
contract until its expiration. Mr. Johnson paid 
them according to the decision which had been 
made in the case for the unexpired time after he 
came into atfice. Could it be inferred from that, that 
Mr. Johnson approved and concurred in the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Tyler’s decision? He thought no 
such conclusion was warranted by the facts. 

Well, when that term expired on the Ist July 
last, this company again came forward and made 
another bid; they demanded as compensation the 
sum of $293 per mile per annum, and the Post- 
master General declined to give it. He did not 
believe the law allowed him to do so. He offered 
wiiat he believed was the maximum allowed un- 
der existing laws of Congress, which was a full 
and ample compensation, if not too much. He 
offered them 3237 50 per mile per annum, and on 
such terms they declined to take it. Finally, they 
modified their bid; they came down from the 
terms they first demanded, and proposed to carry 
the mail on the terms fixed by the award of Mr. 
Tyler. 

Great stress had been laid on the fact that this was 
a southern railroad, and that it could not afford to 
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| per mile for each trip. 


moderate as the railroads of the North. Further 
north there was more freight and more travel, it 
was said, and consequently the railroad companies 
could afford to charge cheaper rates. But go a lit- 
tle further south. 
place to Weldon, and they would find that the 
mails were carried for $237 50 a mile, and both 
ways in the night. That company acquiesced in the 
construction of the Postmaster General; and on 
going further, it would be found that other south- 
ern companies did so too. From Weldon to Wil- 


mington, the mail was carried at the same price, | 


From Charleston to Augusta, too, the mail was 
carried for $237 50 a mile. 


Pass Petersburg, and from that | 


Go still further south, | 


and they would find that the railroad company | 


from Augusta to Atalanta carried the mail for the 
same price. Butafter they left that railroad, the 
mail was carried by post-coaches, and by them 


these same mails were carried at $128 a mile. He 


had never been able to satisfy his mind why it 
was, that whenever a railroad was put into opera- 
tion, the charge for freight and the fare for passen- 
vers were decreased one-half, and sometimes to 
one-third, and yet the transportation of the mails 
should require an increased compensation! And 
yet in all cases—and Congress had recognized the 
principle—railroads reduced the price of passen- 
vers and freight, and received an increase on former 
rates for transporting the mail. By the rule which 
produced the reduction in the. former cases, the 
mail should be carried at half the rates paid for 
their transportation by post-coaches instead of 25 
per cent. more. What was the compensation of 
northern railroads ? 

From this city to New York, double daily ser- 
vice is performed on the railroads in carrying the 
mails for $300 per mile, (the highest rate which the 
law authorizes,) being $150 per mile per annum 
for each trip. 


AL GLOBE. 
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ule this controversy in this Hall—we should never 
have heard of it—it would never have existed. 
But it is contended that by the present arrange. 
ment great delay is caused by the circuitous bay 
route, in the transmission of the mail south fro, 
New York, and, therefore, the mail should be re. 
stored to the railroad. True, the mail now Jeayes 
New York at nine o’clock in the morning, instead 
of half-past four o’clock in,the evening, as former- 
ly. The time of arrival in Charleston is the sare 
under both arrangements—some seven and a half 
hours longer from New York to Charleston, and 


| some nine or twelve hours longer from this city, 


The people of Virginia can have no interest jn 
having the great southern mail transported through 
their State. It can be a matter of no possible in- 


| terest to them where this mail is carried, or whether 


it be carried at all. I grant that it is a matter of 


' deep and absorbing, not to say of vital interest, to 


This service is performed under | 


contracts made before the present Postmaster Gen- | 


eral came into office. From New York to Buffalo, 
for double daily service, the railroads receive less 
than $200 per mile per annum, or less than $100 
The railroad from New 

laven to Boston, and from Stonington to Boston, 
and every other railroad north of the city of New 
York, receive much Jess pay than was offered to 
the Richmond company for daily service, whilst 


some of them carry the mail twice and others three | 


times aday. Reasons existed, perhaps, in some 
parts of the North, which had a tendency to al 
duce these results, which did not operate in 
ginia. 
lasting credit be it said—when the railroad com- 
panies of that State became refractory and threat- 
ened to throw off the mails, passed a law providing 
that— 

‘« Every railroad company, upon being thereto required 


ir- | 
The New York Legislature—and to their | 


by the Postmaster General of the United States, shall enter | 


into a contract with the United States, in the usual form, 
and with the usual conditions of such contracts, for trans- 
porting the mails of the United States upon its railroad, for 
such compensation as the said board shall deem reasonable 


not exceeding that provided by an act of Congress entitled : 


‘An act to reduce the rates of postage, to limit the use and 
correct the abuse of the franking privilege, and for the pre- 
vention of trauds on the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment,’ approved March 3, 1845; and every railroad com- 
pany that shall neglect or refuse to enter into sueh contract, 
upon being so required, shail forfeit and pay to the people of 
this State one buudred dollars for every day it shall so neg- 
lect or refuse.”’ 5 


This law settled all difficulty with the railroads 


in New York. 

He understood that in the State of Connec- 
ticut, some difficulty arose also between a rail- 
road company and the department about the trans- 
portation of the mail, and the Pestmaster General 
was constrained to resort to the post-coaches. 
For near two months the difficulty existed; but 


the people in their sovereignty, became indig- | 
nant at the conduct of that company, and they | 


sent petitions to the Legislature to deprive the 
company of its charter, and consequently of all 


its powers and privileges, for they would not sanc- | 


tion the exercise of privileges by a company that | 


would not be subservient to the public interests. 
In consequence of this movement of the people, 


the company resumed the transportation of the | 
mails, and there had been no more difficulty in | 


that quarter, pie to 
Had the Legislature of Virginia followed the 
example of New York in this instance, or had the 


people of Virginia followed the example of Con- | 


this company, to carry this mail, and receive the 
pay therefor. Their travelling patron&ge is se- 
riously affected, it is said, by the loss of the mail 
contract. Maay persons prefer to keep along with 
the mail, thinking, if they can do so, they are doing 
very weil, and getting on fast enough. : 

The inconvenience to which Richmond and the 
people along this railroad have been subjected in 
consequence of this controversy between the Post- 
master General and the company, is not that the 


| great southern mail has been thrown off this route, 


but the delay and uncertainty in their local mails, 
which are now carried from this city to Richmond 
in stage coaches, caused by the refusal of this com- 
an to carry them upon the terms prescribed by 
aw. By the act of March 3, 1845, the Postmas- 
ter General is required to class the railroad mail 
service into three classes: For first class service, 
he is prohibited from paying a higher rate of ser- 
vice than the highest price then paid; for second 
class service, he shall not allow a higher rate of 
compensation than $100 per mile; and not to ex- 
ceed $50 per mile for third class service. It will 
not, | presume, be contended that the Jocal mails 
between this and Richmond are of higher grade 
than second class. When the company notified 
the Postmaster General that they would not earry 
the great southern mail upon the terms he offered, 
he, for the accommodation and convenience of the 
people of Richmond and along the route, offered 
the company $100 per mile per annum, for carry- 
ing the local mails. This they also refused. He 
was then compelled to employ inferior conveyance, 
in stage coaches, for which he has made «@ con- 


| tract at $13,000 per annum; which subjects these 


people to all the delay and inconvenience which 
they in fact experience, caused solely by this 
company—a corporation, a creation of their own, 
brought into existence by them, as well to sub- 
serve the public convenience as to make profits for 
the individual stockholders. No blame is justly 
chargeable to the Postmaster General in this mat- 


_ter; nor should he or Congress be looked to fora 


remedy of the evil. The remedy is with the peo- 
le of Virginia. Let them make the application. 
Pet them follow the example of New York or Con- 
necticut, and all will be right. 

This railroad, by some means, had united its in- 
terests with the Potomac Steamboat Company, 


which heretofore carried the mail from this city to 


Aquia creek, under a separate contract, and insists 
upon terms for this steamboat more exorbitant and 
unreasonable than those demanded for the rail- 
road—refusing to make a contract for the road, 
unless one shail also be made upon their terms with 
the boat company—as effectually preventing all 
competition in carrying the mail on the Potomac 
river as on the railroad. 

The Postmaster General considering steamboat 
transportation as inferior to railroad service, but 


superior to that of stage-coaches, fixed the com- 


pensation to steamboat companies equi-distant be- 
tween the two—that is, 12} per cent. more than 
the latter, or 12} per cent. less than the former— 
being about $210 per mile as the highest price to 
be paid for steamboat transportation. The dis- 
tance from Washington to Richmond is estimated 
at 130 miles, 753 miles of which is railroad, and 
544 miles is by steamboat on the Potomac river. 
For the steamboat portion of this route the Post- 
master General offered $11,291 per annum, being 
over $200 per mile per annum. This very liberal 


carry either the mails or passengers on terms as | necticut, we should not have been called on to set- || offer was rejected, and the same compensation con- 
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tended for as that demanded by the railroad. ‘This 
offer, if I mistake not, was more than double the 
compensation paid for any steamboat mail convey- 
ance on a river in any part of the Unfited States. 
It is true that at times in the winter the navigation 
on the Potomac is seriously obstructed by ice; but 
this obstruction is not of very frequent occurrence 
or of very long continuance ; and with the single 
exception of the obstruction caused by ice, there is 
not perhaps in this entire Union a better river for 
steamboat navigation than the Potomac. The 
offer made to them by the Postmaster General 
was most liberal, if not exorbitant, which will be 
most clearly demonstrated by a reference to the 
prices paid for similar mail steamboat transporta- 
tion in other parts of the country, and upon more 
difficult rivers. The price paid from New York 
to Stonington, about 125 miles, daily, is $9,000 per 
annum, being $72 per mile. 

New York to Troy, 150 miles, daily during 
navigation, say nine or ten months in the fear, 
$13,500 per annum, being $90 per mile. 

New York to New Haven, 80 miles, daily, for 
$6,000 per annum, being $75 sc’ mile. 

Mobile to New Orleans, daily, 164 miles, for 
$24,000 per annum, being $146 per mile. 

From Louisville to Cincinnati, a distance of 140 
miles, the mails are carried oer in steamboats on 
the Ohio river, which presents double the obstruc- 
tions to navigation which have to be encountered 
on the Potomac, for $3,850 per annum, being $27 50 
per mile. And on the Potomac an offer of over 
$200 per mile is rejegted, and Congress appealed to, 
in order to make the Postmaster General accept 
the exorbitant demands of these companies. He 
deserves the thanks of the country for his firmness, 
honesty, integrity, and strict adherence to the law, 
and his devotion to the public weal. 

Mr. J. considered the great difficulty in this case 
not to be in regard to the correctness of the course 
pursued by the Postmaster General—for he believ- 
ed that a large majority of the members of the 
House, without respect to party, were of one mind 
on that subject, (for he was happy to say that 
there was no such thing as party involved in the 
subject,)—the difficulty was not as to what the 
Postmaster General had done, but as to what the 
House ought now to do. Here was the question. 
Suppose, then, that the House should do as the 
resolution of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Borrs] proposed, and give this railroad company 
the price they demanded, it would be only what 
had been already once offered to them by the Post- 
master General. By their rejection of the offer he 
was forced on the adoption of some other course; 
and he accordingly opened a negotiation for the 
transportation of the mail by another company, 
who were willing to carry it over a line of 350 
miles for thirty-four thousand dollars. The Post- 
master General told the House that the entire 
cost of mail transportation between Baltimore and 
Richmond and Petersburg, under the present ar- 
rangement with the bay company, is $575 less 


than it was under the former arrangement with the | 


railroad and steamboat companies. On these terms 
this second company offered to make a contract 
irrevocable for three years and a half, until the 
Ist of July, 1851. 
Congress should adopt the resolution proposed, 
what would become of the contract which the 


Postmaster General had been compelled to make | 


with this second company? And what would be- 
come of the local mail line hence to Richmond? 
The company which must suffer loss by the new 
arrangement could not sue the Government. And 
why not? Because we had adopted the false as- 
sumption of thé Old World, that the king could do 
no wrong. Applying this principle to our own 
Government, it was held that the Government 
would do no willful wrong; but would, in all cases 
and at all times, do what was right as soon as a 
clear case was presented to it. So that the com- 
pany, whatever damage it might sustain, could 
not right itself by suing the Government. The 
contract with them had been legally made; not yet 
reduced to writing, signed, sealed, and deiivered 
but the company are ready at any time to compl ; 
with the forms of law in executing the contract. 
The railroad, during the last four years they car- 
ried the mail, executed no contract whatever jn 
writing. Would a Government held to be go 
pure and just that it never would do wrong, repu- 


If, under these circumstances, || 
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| diate its own contract—a contract entered into le- 
| gally, and by the proper functionary? If not, if it 
| would not perpetrate so great an injustice to this 
| company, it must pay them all the damages they 
might have sustained. Suppose the company, 
standing on its contract, should hold its boats in 
readiness, and so continue to hold them for the 
three years and a half to which their contract ran, 
ready to transport the mail, would they not be en- 
titled to be indemnified for this entire expense ? 
But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lixconn] 
thought that all the company would have to do 
would be to q@me to Congress, show their case, 
and get whatever was right. But Mr. J. would 
venture the opinion, that if the company should be 
thrown on the necessity of adopting this course, 
the cost to the Government would prove in the 
end to be far greater than the whole price agreed 
to be paid them. Their claim would be pre- 
sented, Congress afier Congress, and it might be 
fifty years before the claim was finally settled. It 
was pot too much to say, that if such a course as 
that was forced upon the company, when tlre 
whole account came to be summed up, with all 
the accumulated costs of legislation, it would pro- 
bably amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 
Mr. J. went on to say, that, under this persua- 
sion, he had offered the amendment which the gen- 
tleman from Richmond [Mr. Borrs] seemed to 
think very inconsistent. ‘That gentleman appear- 
ed to be under the impression that Mr. J. was 
willing that the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee should be adopted by the House; but in 
this he was wholly mistaken; for Mr. J. never 
had been. He was satisfied in his own mind 
that the entire delay and inconvenience so much 
| complained of had been caused solely by the re- 
fusal of the railroad company to accept the rea- 
sonable terms offered to them by the Postmaster 
|General for the transportation both of the great 
southern mail and also of the local or way’ mail 
between this city and Richmond. Under this 
settled belief, he thought it no more than just, that 
if they got the new contract proposed by the reso- 
lution, they ought to be held to repay to the Gov- 

/ ernment whatever damages might become due to 
the company from whom the contract was taken. 

| If, indeed, he had been satisfied that the depart- 
| ment was in error, and violated the provisions of 
| the law in refusing what the company had de- 
| manded, then he would not only be in favor of 
giving them the contract, but of indemnifying 
| the injured company for the damages sustained in 
_ consequence of the loss of the contract; but he 
was convinced of no such thing. He believed 
| that the Postmaster General! had been thrown upon 
| any other resources he could find, by the refusal 
| of the company to accept his just offer. ‘Thus 
| laid under necessity, he had employed the bay 
| company; and Mr. J. held he had done right. As 
| to the difficulties and delays which had been suf- 
| fered by the community, Mr. J.’s own constitu- 
|| ents were as much interested in the regularity 
of the mails as those residing in the immediate 
neighborhood between here and Richmond. Yet, 


speaking for them as well as himself, he was ready to || 


declare that he never would yield one iota of law and 
of justice, though the refusal might perchance cause 
the mail to arrive a day or two later at his home. 
On the whole, then, believing the company to be 
wholly in the wrong, and that the whole delay and 
| inconvenience sustained by the community had 


their former contract should be restored to them, 
unless they would consent to remunerate the de- 
| partment for all damages due to the company, 
which must, in that case, lose the contract they 
now held. 








THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. JOHNSON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Senate, January 10 and 11, 1848. 


On the Bill to raise for a limited time an Additional 


Military Force. 
Mr. JOHNSON said : 


My purpose, Mr. President, in now addressing 
the Senate, is to give my opinion upon certain 


been occasioned by their obstinate refusal to ac- t 
| cept a just and legal offer, he was unwilling that | 
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points connected with the present war, which it 


seems to be conceded may be properly discussed 
upon the present bill. They are these— 
First. Is the war a just and honorable one, or is 
it unjust and dishonorable ? 
Second. Has it been heretofore properly prose- 
cuted ? 
Third. How should it hereafter be prosecuted ? 
Fourth. What end, consistently with the good 
name of the nation, should be attained by it? 
Mr. President, upon each of these propositions 
I propose to present my views with the frankness 
and freedom which become a Senator, and at the 
same time with the deference which I sincerely 
feel for the opinions of those upon both sides of 
the Chamber with whom I shall be found to dif- 
fer. 
Nothing, sir, is more annoying to me than to 
refer at any time to anything personal to myself, 
and it is especially so, to do it in the presence in 
which I stand. But there may be circumstances 
which render ita duty. I feel myself in that con- 
dition, and I therefore ask the kind indulgence of 
yourself and the Senate to say a word or two of a 
personal character. 
| ‘To those who know me, Mr. President, it is, I 
am sure, unnecessary to disclaim that [am actua- 
ted on this occasion, neither in what [ shall say or 
do, by any other motive than the single motive of 
duty to my country. If I could be mad enough 
to desire any other political post of honor than the 
one which I now hold, (sufficient, one would think, 
to satisfy the cravings of any ambition,) L hope I 
know myself well enough to be able to say with 
truth, that | should scorn to obtain it by pander- 
ing to popular passion or official powers But, sir, 
Iam proud to state, that I have no such desire; 
that there is no office in the gift of the present Ex- 
-ecutive which I would accept, and none in the 
| power of the people to give that I would take. In 
| the school of political ethics in which I have been 
taught, | have imbibed as my first and last lesson, 
the duty to do what you believe to be right, and 
confidently abide the result. Be it the approba- 
tion of your fellow men, or not, you have then 
the approbation of your own conscience, trans- 
' cending, infinitely transcending in true value, any 
reward that can flow from human source. 
As to popularity, sir, I estimate it as nothing if 
it is soughtafter. Its real worth is when it fol- 
| lows good ends, accomplished by good means. It 
| becomes disgrace when catered for. 
I would not avow any political opinion which I 
did not sincerely entertain, nor conceal one which 


'| | did entertain, to win og honor which my coun- 
I 


trymen could bestow. nor so won, if 1 was 
capable of so winning it, would be to me but hourly 
| abasement, 

Sir, | need not say that I came into this body 
| differing with the Administration upon almost 
_ every subject of our public civil policy. This dif- 
| ference, decided as it was in the beginning, so far 
| from having been diminished, has been but more 
, and more strengthened and confirmed. I believe 
| they misapprehend the true policy of the country, 
and fundamentally err upon great and vital points of 
| constitutional power. I may be mistaken, but I 
| believe as sincerely as I believe in my own existence 


|| that the day will come, and is rapidly coming, when 


| this will be seen to be the general opinion of the 
| people, and that until then, the country will be de- 
| prived of many a blessing which the Constitution 
was intended to bestow. But, sir, new questions 
have arisen, and are now agitating the nation, We 
| are at war; and upon one of the questions growing 
'out of it, I find myself differing, perhaps, with 
most of the Senators on this side of the Chamber— 
not | hope with all—with whom it is my pride and 
|| pleasure generally to agree. I need not say, Mr. 
|| President, to you or to them, that this difference 
|| exists, if it does exist, because Iam unable from a 
|| sense of duty to have it otherwise. Party ties, 
|| party prepossessions, party associations, strong as 
(| they ever are and should be, can never be suffi- 
ciently strong to make an honorable man violate 
| what he feels to be his duty to his country. And 
| when in that duty is involved his country’s repu- 
tation, they shou'd be and are weaker than the 
spider’s web. _ : 
| Nor upon this occasion doI feel any other con- 


| 
i 


' cern than that which the mere fact of difference 
| creates, because I know so well the Senaters who 
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are around me, that whatever regret they may feel || she can engage; and I rejoice that in this instance | Mexican army, and preparatory to an advance 
that our opinions are not upon all points identical, | my feelings and my judgment are one. I now pro- (upon Matamoros, he despatched General Felix 


1 should cease to have (what Iam sure I now — ceed with the attempt to maintain that judgment. I) Huston with a sufficient force to take possession 
have) their respect and esteem, if I surrendered | have not time, sir, nor health, to state all the facts of Corpus Christi, and that was done. General e 
i. my own judgment, and paltered with my own con- which our difficulties with Mexico have developed | Huston exercised more authority between the 
{ science upon a measure vital in that judgment to applicable to this question; nor, if I had, should Nueces and the Rio Grande than Urea did, who 
i the true fume of ourcommon country. We differ, [1 deem it necessary to trespass so much upon the | was stationed at Matamoros, with a force of about ‘ 
; wir, but we differ as friends. We differ, sir, but | time of this body. My purpose is to refer only | ten thousand men. At one period, Urea crossed 
we differ as patriots. We have alike the true | to such as I am sure cannot be successfully de- | the river with the greater part of his command, 
honor of the country at heart; we are only not nied, and which are of themselves, in my opinion, and encamped a few miles east of the river; but in 
‘¥ agreed, perhaps, as to what that true honor de- | conclusive of the controversy. a very short period he recrossed to the western | 
mands. In 1834, the Mexican Congress passed a decree — side. In this condition things remained until 1843, 
, Sir, he libels them, and libels me who doubts our requiring all citizens to surrender to the Govern. the Mexicans having no army to the east of the 
e high and patriotic purposes. He violates the de- | ment their arms. The Legislature of Coahuila | river, and the Texans having a few troops at Cor. 
5 corum of private life and the decencies of official and Texas, by decree, remonstrated against it and | pus Christiand San Antonio. With these troops, 





relation, Where it exists, who intimates that we against other acts repealing the constitution of | however, the Texans frequently made excursions 
are capable, under any state of things, or for any | Mexico of 1824, by which they had changed the | to Lacido, a place upon the Rio Grande, and sey- 
purposes, of taking sides with the enemies of our |) Government from a Federal to a Central one. eral times crossed it. The Mexican troops made 
couniry. We aim alike at her honor; we dis- For this, General Cos, under the order of Santa | two incursions, crossing the river both times, 
agree, if we do disagree, as to the true mode of | Anna, at the head of his army, broke up the Le- | comjng as far as San Antonio, and upon each 
vindicating and maintaining it. Mr. President, | gislature of Coahuila and Texas, arrested all the occasion were immediately driven back to the west 
all of the good and liberal of my countrymen will, | officers of the Government, marched over the Rio | bank. In 743, also, an armistice was agreed upon, 
I have no doubt, when they shall have seen what Grande, and established his headquarters at San | under which the Mexican army was to remain on 
I «am about to say, do me the justice to believe Antonio, leaving a garrison at Lipautitlan, on the | the west and the Texans on the east side of the 
that my motives are pure and patriotic, There | Nueces, and one at Goliad. The Texans then | river. This armistice was in the same year re- 
may be, and perhaps are, mere followers of the commenced the revolution, and in 1836 retook Go- voked, and the war declared to be renewed. The 


party camp, Whose hope it is to feed on the spoils — liad, Lipautitlan, and San Antonio. proclamation of General Woll, who was then in 
of the contest, who may profess to doubt it; but The boundaries of Coahuila and Texas, as these | command of the Mexican force, issued by direc- 
none such do | drop a syllable to satisfy. Bred in departments were laid off into one State by the | tion of Santa Anna, declared that all Mexicans 
the corruption of the motto of the political free- | constitution of 1824, were the Nueces, ranning for | found within three leagues of the river, would be 


booter, that the spoils belong to the victor—fight- upwards of one hundred miles up that stream, and | considered as “ favoring the usurpers of that terri- 
ing not for principle, but for plunder—they are as | then by a line across from that point to the Rio tory,’’ (meaning by the territory, the whole of 
feculent as their motto, and beneath the notice of | Grande. The territory below that line, between | Texas,) be tried by court-neprtial, and capitally 
honest men: only, indeed, to be shunned as you , the Nueces and the Rio Grande, was a part of the punished. There were, during this period, ata 
would shun any loathsome toad that might be in| State of Tamaulipas. The territory above that | post called Lacido, on the east side of the river, 
your pathway. IL proceed now with the discus- point on the Rio Grande, was divided between | some citizens under a military organization, and 


sion. Coahuila and Texas, by the river; that is to say, organized simply with a view of defence against 
is the war just and honorable, or not? the Texan boundary as between herself and Coa- , the Indians, mustered only upon such occasions, 


I think itis just and honorable; and I hope, for | huila, established by the constitution of 1824, was | but claiming to be citizens when Hays or McCul- 
the good name of my country, that such will the Rio Grande running northeasterly from the || ough was there with the Texan rangers. From 
he the j#dgment of Christendom. Sir, 1 wish | point where the line I have stated, from the Nue- the commencement of the revolution in ’34 to the 
to be understood. f am not in this place in- | ces to the Rio Grande, struck the latter. Tamau- | independence declared by Texas in ’36—from that 
quiring into the conduct of the Executive, into lipas granted to various individuals, by what were | period to the admission of Texas into our Union 
its prudence or its constitationality. My single | called colony-grants, under which many settle- in ’45—and from ’45 up to the present hour, no 
proposition now is, that, as between the United ments were made, much of the land belonging to her | Mexican document can be found, military or civil 
States and Mexico, the former had just cause of |, situated between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. | —no Mexican officer, military or civil, has ever 
war on the 15th May, 1846, when the war act These colonists, or the greater portion of them so | been known maintaining that the territory lying 
of that date was passed, and that on that day | entitled to this portion of the territory, joined in between the Nueces and the Rio Grande belonged 
war in fact existed by means of the unjust and | the Texas revolution, and were represented in the | to Mexico by any other title than that which she main- 
illezal act of Mexico. Sir, L repeat, before going convention of Texas which subsequently declared , tained to the whole territory between the Sabine and the 
further, that I sincerely trust, as [ love the fair | the independence of that Republic. The day after | Rio Grande. Under the colony-contracts granted by 
fame of my countrymen, that I may be able to | the battle of San Jacinto, 31st April, 1836, Santa | ‘Tamaulipas, (heretofore referred to,) the settlers, 
make this plain. Sir, I should bow in deep and | Anna surrendered as a prisoner.” In about six | at an election in Texas, in ’41 or °42, of members 
heartfelt mortification for that fame if I did not be- | weeks afterwards, he entered into a treaty with the | of Congress, voted at Carpus Christi, claiming to 
lieve it to be plain. L would not have it even to Government of ‘Texas, acknowledging the Rio | be citizens of Texas, and their votes were received 
he involved in the slightest obscurity or doubt, | Grande as its southwestern boundary, upon con- | and recognized by the Government. The evidences 
from the dread of the judgment which the civilized | dition that General Filisola, (then at the head | to the title, too, to the lands so settled upon, in- 
world would then be compelled to pass upon us. | of five thousand troops, being all that were left to | cluding all transfers, from the time of the revolu- 
We live in an age when nations, as individuals, | the Centralists to maintain their power,) should be | tion of 34 to the present time, are recorded amongst 
lose their power and usefulness, and sink into deg- | permitted to retire west of the river, and that he | the land records of Texas. On the Ist of March, 
radation, if they perpetrate acts of wrong and in- | himself should be released. ‘These conditions || °45, the alternative resolutions for the admission of 
justice. We are, thank God, surrounded by a | were complied with; Filisola being permitted to Texas into the Union were passed, On the 29th 
moral atmosphere as necessary to healthful na- | retire with all of his force to the west of the river, of December, ’45, Texas was admitted, and on the 
tional existence as the atmosphere we breathe is | and Santa Anna, in October afterwards, being re- | same day an act was passed to extend the laws of 
necessary to individual life. If we discard it, if | leased. ‘The treaty contained also various stipula- || the United States over the State of Texas. On the 
we sink below it, if we substitute for it that which || tions about the release of prisoners and the surren- | 31st December, 45, Texas was constituted a rev- 
is inseparable from violence and injustice, the pun- | der of property. General Rusk, (the honorable || enue district, and the city of Galveston, the only 
ishmentis at hand. Decay begins and progresses, |, Senator from ‘Texas now before me, and who will || port of entry, having annexed to it, amongst other 
until we are involved in hopeless ruin. | pardon me for referring to him by name, it being | ports, as ports of delivery, the port of Corpus 

National character, sir, is national power; and | impossible to avoid it because of its inseparable | Christi, a port on the west side of the Nueces. 
the purer, the more elevated, the more spotless that || connection with the short but glorious history of Under that act, a revenue officer of the United States 
character, the greater the power. I trust, there- |) his country’s revolution,) then at the head of the | has been appointed for Corpus Christi. On the 
fore, in God, that Lam right in the opinion that || Texan forces, and under the order of the Texan |; 2d February, *47, Congress, by an act establishing 
this war is upon our part just and honorable, If || Government, transmitted a copy of the treaty to | additional post-roads in the State of Texas, there 
not—if not clearly just and honorable—then will General Filisola, who recognized it, and at once || were established, amongst others, one from Brazos 
we be pronounced by the judgment of the world || complied with all the obligations it imposed upon | Santiago via Point Isabel to Fort Brown, opposite 
a band of murderers. No other sentence can || him. _ Matamoros, and one from Corpus Christi to Brazos 
then be passed upon us. If we are right, weare | In 1836, 19th December, the Texan Congress | Santiago, a point south of Point Isabel, near the 
worthy descendants of sires who knew no moral | passed a law describing the Rio Grande as their || mouth of the Rio Grande. 


blemish, who estimated the national honor above || Southwestern boundary. After this, Filisola was | Now, as before stated, Texas was annexed 
all price. If we are wrong, we have disgraced || superseded in command by the appointment of | under the first of the alternative resolutions of the 
the inheritance of freedom they have left us, ||) General Urea, who immediately commenced rais- |; Ist March, 1845. : 

brought dishonor upon our land, and aimed a | ing an army to re-invade ‘Texas. General Rusk, {The first resolution provides, That Congress 
fatal blow at constitutional freedom itself. who was sull at the head of the army of Texas, | doth consent that the territory properly included 


Mr. President, if I speak strongly, it is because | and stationed at the Gaudaloupe, ordered the fami- || within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic 
I feel strongly. 1 wish to give offence to none: 1 || lies between that post and the Rio Grande to retire | of Texas, may be erected into a new State, to be 
take no offence if others hold a different opinion. to his rear, or to remove to the western bank of — called the State of Texas, with a republican form 
I am hete to justify my own before the Senate and the river. The most of them did retire to his rear, | of government, to be adopted by the people’ of said 
the country, and | mean to do it with the freedom | but many of the Mexicans elected to cross the || republic, by deputies in convention assembled, 
that belongs to each of us. river and settle on the opposite side. For the pur- with the consent of the existing Government, in 
Bi Mr. President, I have an instinctive repugnance | pose of facilitating the removal of those occupying | order that the same may be admitted as one of the 
by to believe my country wrong in any war in which || the country and of watching the movements of the || States of this Union. 
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That the foregoing consent of Congress is given | 
upon the cone, that the said State be formed, | 
subject to the adjustment by this Government of | 








all questions of boundary that may arise with other || 


governments; and the constitution thereof, with | 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the people 
of said Republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to | 
the President of the United States, to be laid before | 
Congress for its final action, on or before the first | 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and | 
forty-six. 7 : 

The second resolution provides, That if the | 
President of the United States shall, in his judg- | 
ment and discretion, deem it most advisable, in- | 
stead of proceeding to submit the first resolution | 
to the Republic of Texas, as an overture on the 
part of the United States for admission, to nego- 


tiate with that Republic, then that a State to be || 


formed out of me pene Republic of Texas, with 
suitable extent and boundaries, and with two Rep- 
resentatives in Congress until the next apportion- 


with the existing States, as soon as the terms and | 


conditions of such admission, and the cession of |) 


— an — } 
had considered annexation as war; she had termi- 


(} ave ae are na : 
|, notwithstanding such possession, we were willing 
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nated all diplomatic relations; she had refused to re- 
ceive our Minister upon a mere quibble of the then 
President, because he was afraid of his own power 


he was willing to negotiate with us at all. 
had mustered an army on the Rio Grande with 


, then Government owed its existence to this very 
determination. She had never maintained an 
peculiar title to what is now called disputed terri- 


todo? Were they bound to remain still and wait 
the invasion? or were they not authorized to meet 
the threatened invasion, even upon the admitted 
territory of the invader? 


sitions so plain, that they admit of no illustration; 
| they furnish their own best illustration, and this 
is oneof them. We had a clear, undeniable right 


be with asian iit, R. ian. | 


—threatened with downfall, because it was believed | 


She | 


| law, by mare 


» wha | in a condition successfully to meet and repel her. 
tory. What, in this state, were the United States || 


Who doubts, that with | 
_ nations, as with individuals, the right of self- | 
|| defence gives the right to strike the first blow? 
'| To prevent an injury is easier than to repair it. || 
|| Sir, where is the writer on the law of nations who 
ment of representation, shall be admitted into the || holdsa different opinion? There are some propo- || 
Union, by virtue of this act, on an equal footing || 


| foot of her asserted domain ? 


the remaining Texan territory to the United States | to meet Mexico at the very outermost limits of 
shall be agreed upon by the Governments of Texas || Texas, and repel her there; or if we deemed it ad- 
and the United States; and the sum of $100,000 is | visable, an equally clear and undeniable right to 
hereby appropriated to defray the expenses of || anticipate her by striking the first blow on her | 
missions and negotiations, to agree upon the terms || own admitted territory. But it is said that the | 
of said admission. and cession, either by treaty to || place of conflict was on Mexican territory. If it 
be submitted to the Senate, or by articles to be || was, the argument in our behalf would not be in | 
submitted to the two Houses of Congress, as the | the least enfeebled. She was there intending to | 
President may direct. ] go further. She was there to drive our army back 

Immediately upon the annexation, the Minister || to the Sabine. She was there to seananna Tian 
of Mexico, General Almonte, demanded his pass- | —the whole and every part of Texas—and not to 
ports, upon the ground that the annexation itself 


ul | retain a portion only, upon the ground that such || 
was a state of hostility to Mexico, and from that || portion was not Texas. } 


period to the march of General Taylor from Cor- | But even the fact is not as alleged. Whether || 
pus Christi to the Rio Grande, the frequent efforts || this portion of the territory was or was not right- | 
of the American Government to terminate the con- || fully a part of ‘Texas, was, at least, a matter of | 
troversy by negotiation failed; and before that || dispute. Texas claimed it. Texas, over a portion | 
march, the Mexican Government were collecting || of it, exercised jurisdiction. Citizens residing on 
their forces upon the Rio Grande, with the avowed || it, claimed to be citizens of that Government. 
design, not of taking possession only of the terri- || Mexico had in vain attempted to recover it. The || 
tory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and || Conggtution of Texas included it. The United | 
conceding to the United States that portion of || States had exercised, after the admission of Texas 
Texas which lay west of the Nueces, but of dis- || into the Union, sovereignty over part of it—the 
puting with the United States the title to the | highest act of sovereignty, the taxing power. She 
whole of the country between the Rio Grande and || had received Texas into the Union without any 
the Sabine, and upon the ground that the whole and other definition of boundary, reserving the right 
every part of that territory was still a portion of Mexico || only as between themselves, Texas, and any other | | 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1 


by virtue of her original and paramount title. Now, || Power who might question the justice of the 
Mr. President, the proposition which I seek to 


Without a 


| strike for her standard. 


| boundary, to settle it by negotiation. 
maintain is this, that as between theGovernment of | 
the United States and the Government of Mexico, 
the former had, in this condition of things, a per- 


| breach of honor to Texas, the United States could | 


| no more have surrendered, without inquiry and ne- 
| gotiation, to an absolute and armed demand this 








fect right, and ghe same right for the purpose of || portion of the territory, than they could have sur- 
repelling the threatened invasion, to march her || rendered to such a demand the eatire State. 
troops into the territory between the Nueces and || _ All, then, that can be said is, that the title of 
the Rio Grande, as into any territory situated be- || Texas to this part of her territory was open to dis- 
tween the Sabine and the Nueces. The question || pute. Such a dispute is to be settled by two 
is not, whether such a movement of the troops || means—by negotiation or by force. If the nego- 
was, under all the circumstances, judicious and || tiation was refused, if Mexico elected the other 
prudent. It is not whether, by a different course, || alternative—force, can she complain if we met her 
an actual conflict might not have been avoided; || with force? But suppose her design was not ac- 
but whether, as a matter of right, as a_ matter of || tual force, but to get possession only of the dis- 
self-defence, the United States (not the President) || puted ground. Had not the United States the same 
had not, under the law of nations, full and perfect || right to take possession, and hold whatever the 










authority and justification to make such a move- || ponseunets until the question of title was decided 


ment. 


| by negotiation? The very question of title might 


What, sir, are the clear and indisputable facts? |} have been affected by the fact of possession. Mex- 


The United States had received the Republic of 
Texas into the Union without antecedently de» 
fining her boundaries, and under a constitution 
which reiterated what had been, as far back as 


1836, a part of her oziginal constitution as an in- || the revolution. 


dependent Republic—that the Rio Grande, from 
its source to its mouth, was her southwestern 


ico might have relied upon it as conclusive of the 

inability of Texas, and the United States as their 
| successors, to prevent it, and as demonstrating 
that her original sovereignty had not been lost by 
This, the United States had a 
right to guard against; theirown honor bade them 
guard against it. If actual possession, by Mexico, 


boundary. The United States extended all her || could weaken the title of Texas, it was their duty 


laws over the State of Texas, 
They had_ assumed actual jurisd 
Christi. The 
tween the 
claimed to be citizens of the State of Texas so ad- 
mitted. ‘They knew that for nine years the State 
of Texas had existed as an independent nation. 
Who pro withdrawing Taylor on the 13th 
May? Who denied then that we had good right to 
oe the Mexicans and to invade, for the purpose 
of a ree the outrage on our flag, any and every 
partof Mexico? She had refused to negotiate; she 


as 30 admitted. | to strengthen it by also taking possession. Pending 
iction at Corpus || a question of disputed territory, not actually pos- 


knew that there were citizens be- || sessed by either, who ever contended that it was 
ueces and the Rio Grande who | 


the duty of one of the parties to suffer the other to 
| take possession, and then try the title? No, sir, 
no lawyer would give such advice. No statesman 
would so act. Things should, in such a case, 
be suffered to remain in ‘statu quo.’’ Neither 
should seek to get advantage of the other. If I 
am right in this, and Mexico designed taking pos- 
session, then she cannot complain if we also took 
possession; and especially not, if she knew that, 
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at any time to negotiate on the question of title. 
Sir, it has been said, that to march into the dis-. 
oes territory is an act of hostility. I concede it. 
Sut then to threaten to march—to prepare to march 
—to muster an army to march, and with the avow- 


| ed purpose of taking forcible possession and hold- 
the declared object of invading all Texas and re- || i 


covering the whole to her own sovereignty. Her || 


ing, is also an act of hostility. This Mexico 
did first, and we had then a clear right to anti- 
cipate her, aoe every principle of the national 

ling ourselves, and placing ourselves 


Between nations, as between individuals, aggres- 


| sion may be met by aggression—assault may be 


met by battery. But it is said revolution gives no 
title unaccompanied by actual and undisturbed pos- 
session and jurisdiction. Asa general principle 
the proposition is true; but what is actual and un- 


| disturbed possession? Does it mean that the rev- 


olutionary government is to have a seldier on each 
Does it mean that 
every inhabitant within her territory is to ac- 
knowledge and submit to her sovereignty? Or does 


|| it not only mean, that such government is to have 
| possession, claiming exclusive title to the whole 
| of her asserted bounds, and possess the power and 


determination to make that title pre by force, 
against the original sovereignty? I say it means 
this, and nothing more. 

See the result of a different doctrine. We de- 
clared our independence in 1776; the war continued 
seven years. Suppose no treaty of peace had been 
made recognizing our limits, but England had sim- 
ply retired from the contest in disgust with the 
struggle, as she might well have done, would not 
our title at that moment have been as good to every 
foot of our glorious Thirteen, as it was to the very 
battle-fields of Saratoga and Yorktown? ‘And yet, 
how inconsiderable a part of our country was ever 
trodden by the American soldier, or within actual 
reach of his arm. And yet, how many hearts 
throughout the contest beat high with true loyalty 
to England, and were striking or were burning to 
No, sir; the proposition 
is not true as it is sometimes understood. It means 
only the ability to make the usurpation good by 
force of arms, when the usurper’s title is by force 
of arms assailed. Subject to this test, who can 
doubt that Texas had the ability to maintain her 
title to any part of the territory claimed by her be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande? Let the 
facts give the answer. After her declaration of in- 
dependence, and after she had by force driven the 
Mexican troops across the latter river, they after- 
wards returned but twice, and were each time 
driven back; and from the period of the last in- 
cursion, in 1843, no Mexican soldier ever crossed 
the river, and no civil officer of Mexico ever exer- 
cised jurisdiction over that part of it to which our 
troops were marched. Texas then claimed the 
territory—Texas drove Mexico from it—Texas 
had apparently the power, and certainly the will, 
to drive her from it whenever she invaded it. If 
these were the facts—and I appeal to the honorable 
Senator from Texas for their truth—what doubt is 
there, that to that part of her constitutional limits 
she has a perfect title? Sir, a word or two more, 
and upon this point I have done. What Senator, 
what American, would now be content to abandon 
the territory in question, make the Nueces the 
boundary, and fight only for that boundary? For 
peace, to put an end to the war, to spare the further 
effusion of blood, some might be found who would 
by negotiation agree to that limit, if Mexico would 
surrender all title to the rest of Texas. But who is 
there who would now propose to fall back to the 
Nueces, and abandon at once the intermediate ter- 
ritory, the very fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma, to Mexico, and fight her only on the 
banks of the Nueces? I believe, I hope, for the 
honor of a common allegiance, that there is not 
one. Ihave said that I trusted, for the sake of 
our heretofore stainless character, that the opinion 
Ihave thus feebly endeavored to maintain, was cor- 
rect—that the war is on our part a just one. 

If not, sir, why is it not? Itis because without 
justification we invaded Mexican soil. It is be- 
cause without justification we caused Mexican 
plood to be spilled upon Mexican ground. It is 
because they were met at their own homes, which 
we invaded; upon their own fields, dear to them 
as love of country is dear—consecrated to them by 
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all the associations which bind man to the soil of | 


his birth, in the holiest of all duties—the defence 
of home and country; and have, without right, 
without excuse, without palliation, given them to 
the sword—slaughtered them by hundreds and 
thousands, and driven the survivors away. Sir, 
would not such a tale of wrong, of itself, cover our 
country with ignominy? But it is not yet half 
told. What else have we done? We have seized 
upon it as a pretext for other, and, if possible, yet 
deeper enormities. We have published to the 
world a falsehood. We have endeavored to con- 
ceal the true character of our outrage. We have 
stated that the contest was of their own seeking, 
notours; and upon this degrading perversion, have 
uursued them with still more frightful outrage. 
Ve at once called into the field 50,000 soldiers— 
placed the whole naval power of the Government 
at the disposition of the Executive—intrusted him 
with ten millions of dollars, and carried on the war 
thus begun—took possession of their towns, bom- 
barded Monterey—carried it almost by storm, 
slaughtering men and women by hundreds and 
thousands, Still the story is not told. 
ning dishonor is not yet as dark as the truth. An- 
other Congress assembled—we of the Senate com- 
posing it in part. We authorized additional troops 
to be raised—we placed additional funds in the 
hands of the President. 

We hear of an intention to strike outraged Mex- 
ico in yet more vital points. We do not arrest it 
—we suffer the expedition to go on. Before the 
Mexican blood is yet dry upon the fields of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena 
Vista, Vera Cruz is bombarded. Her churches fall 
under the dreadful aim of our mortars; the blood 
of her women and children runs in streams through 
her before peaceful and happy streets; her almost 
every thoroughfare is obstructed by the mangled 
bodies of her slaughtered citizens, until at last her 


valor can hold out no longer before the mighty and | 


crushing power of our arms. She surrenders. 
Yet still our vengeance is not glutted. Innocent, 
unoffending Mexico has yet more cities to be laid 
waste or conquered—more hearts to be wrung— 
more gallant blood to be shed—more women and 
children to be slaughtered—more agony in every 
form to suffer. We have not yet had our fill 
of blood. We march on in our fiendish progress. 
At Cerro Gordo, Cherubusco, Chapultepec, Mo- 
lino del Rey, our deeds of slaughter are renewed, 
and go on with yet more fearful violence. Mexican 
blood moistens every hill and plain. The cries of 
Mexican agony startle every ear, and still the work 
goes on. We lay siege to the city of Mexico 
itself; bombard its peaceful dwellings; make her 
streets to run with human gore; and slaughter 
again women and children, until resistance becomes 
unavailing. We get possession of the capital, and 
yet carry on the contest. Sir, can our country 
have done such deeds? Is she so deeply steeped 
in crime? Has she no honor left? i 
tian and civilized men, or are we robbers and mur- 
derers? I hope she will pardon me the inquiry; 
and yet if the war was unjust, if it was not 


ro- 
voked, if it was our act and not the act of Mex. 


ico, every human heart, animated by a single hu- 
man feeling, can but answer in the affirmative. 
But no, sir; no, sir; it is not so. She is high- 
minded, just, and honorable. She is civilized, not 
savage. Her citizens are moral and Christian. 
Those scenes are in the eye of God and man to 


be justified, because necessary to our honor, and 
forced upon us in vindication of our violated rights. | 


Mexico is answerable for all these sad and sicken- 
ing results. The war is just, because she com- 
menced it. It does exist by her act; and, so help 
me God, but for that conviction, as I reverence 
truth and detest falsehood, I would never have 
voted for the act of the 13th May, 1846. 


war as between the two belligerents—the United 
States and Mexico, as nations. But another and 
a material inquiry presents itself. What, inde- 
pendent of the attack upon our troops on the Rio 
Grande, the immediate cause of the war, was its 
remote cause? Upon this point I agree, I believe, 
and have ever agreed, with my political friends, 
and, as IT think, with hundreds and thousands of 
our political opponents. That cause is to be found 
in two measures of the President of the United 
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| form even of a moment’s subsequent deliberation, | 


|| came into the Union. 
Are we Chris- ; 


| wisely, I think—certainly I would not have done 
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resolutions of the Ist of March, 1845, to consum- | war. Texas’ independence had been too long es. 
mate the annexation of Texas to our Union. The tablished and undisturbed to have her absolyte 
second, and the more direct and immediate cause, | right of sovereignty called in question. Acknow|- 
his order to march our troops to the Rio Grande. | edged by the prineipal powers of the world, all had 
Upon both these points I proceed to give my opin- || a right to say, that revolution had ripened into title 
ion with the frankness which becomes me, and at || and sepeially had the United States, the neigh. 
| the same time the decorum which is due to the | bor of the new Government, that right. Nor do | 
chief Executive officer of the Government. believe, Mr. President, that Mexico, proud and 
First. The mode he adopted of consummating | arrogant as she then was, would have dared, on 
annexation. The resolution of Congress of Ist || account of the treaty of annexation, to make war 
of March, presented alternative modes. Under || upon the United States. No, sir, it was the man- 
the one, Texas was to be admitted without any | ner, not the fact. It was the rashness, and, under 
precedent definition of her boundaries. Under the || the circumstances, in my opinion, the utter rash- 
other, there was to be such a definition. Sir, I |! ness of the President’s course. I repeat, therefore, 
will not stop to inquire into the secret history of |, my settled conviction, that the President is, on this 
that resolution in this body. The treaty which || account, answerable for the war. But, upon the 
preceded it had been rejected, because it prescribed || second ground to which I have referred, his liabil- 
no other boundary than that which Texas claim- | ity is even yet more manifest, and without a sha- 
ed. It was rejected, as appears by the debates in || dow of justification or excuse. Sir, I need not 
this chamber, because, in the judgment of some || say that | impute no improper motives to the Pres- 
Senators on the other side, such claim was untrue | ident. He has no doubt, I hope, acted under a 
and invalid—invalid, because a large portion of the | mistaken sense of duty. But, in my opinion, sir, 
territory embraced within the asserted limits was || the order to march our army to the Rio Grande 
clearly a portion of Mexico. The treaty being || was a flagrant violation of that duty—was ill-ad- 
rejected, the resolution of the Ist of March, 1845, || vised, reckless, and clearly against the spirit of the 
came to the Senate. That, too, was open to the || Constitution. 
same objection as the treaty. It left the boundary Sir, he could not but have knownthat such a mea- 
to depend on the claim of Texas. It was impos- || sure was likely to bring on hostilities. He could no: 
sible for those who thought the treaty was obnox- || but have known that such hostilities would be in 
ious on that ground, and on that ground voted || the judgment of the nation, war. The war-making 
against it, to give it their support. \| or is exclusively vested in Gongress, for wise, 
But they did vote for it, after getting it amend- |, high, and vital reasons of public policy. No man 
ed, by the insertion of an alternative mode. Sir, | would be mad enough to repose such a dreaded 
| how Laabesenid it that this change of form recon- || power in the Executive. The security of freedom 
'ciled them to the measure? Could it have been || and peace demands, that those who are to pay the 
for any other reason than because they were satis- || expenses of war, should alone have the right to 
| fied that that alternative would be pursued by the | declare it. Congress was then in session; why 
President? Such alternative obviated the objec- || were they not consulted? Was it apprehended 
tion of an unsettled and unjust boundary. It looked || that they would not by such a step hazard the 
_ to negotiation as the remedy to avoid all difficulty || peace of the nation? Was it because it was be- 
either with Texas or Mexico. It looked to annex- || lieved that they would resort to every possible 
ation, without the hazard of a war, and was de- || effort before taking a ~~ so likely to involve us? 
signed for the pure and patriotic purpose of main- || Sir, I hope not, I am bound, in respect to the 
taining the peace and honor of the United States. || President, to believe not. But, sir, the fact remains. 
Now, sir, I do not allege that this was the ground || Is there a citizen in the United States of any intel- 
of their support, and still less that they hae any || ligence who can doubt that Congress never would, 
assurance from the President upon the subject; || in the then condition of things, have suffered, if 
but I do allege that I can conceive no‘vther reason || they could have prevented it, much less ordered, 
| for their vote upon the resolution at all in keeping || that march? 
with their characters for high intelligence, firmness || I charge, therefore, upon the President that, as 
of purpose, and patriotism, than that they thought |) far as the United States and himself are concerned, 
they had an assurance that their mode of annexa- | he is the author of the war. He, and he only ; 
tion would be pursued. Sir, how did it turn out? || and upon his hands rests the blood which has 
| The ink was hardly dry with which the reso- || crimsoned its many glorious battle-fields. But 
lution was recorded, and the name of the President || this, sir, is a question between the country and the 
attached to it, before, without going through the || President. Mexico had no right on that account to 
assail our flag. ‘To her it made no difference under 
what authority of this Government our troops 
| were on the Rio Grande. We had, I repeat, and 
_L hope I have shown, a right to send them there, 
and her attack upon them was, as regards her and 
ourselves, war actually begun by her. 
Sir, our flag has waved in proud glory over 
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| 


a messenger was despatched to the Government of | 
Texas, inviting her into the Union, under the first 
alternative; and under the first alternative she 


Now, sir, I charge upon the President, that this Hi 
hasty and ill-advised step was the remote cause of || 
the present war. I charge it upon him, that if he || every field of conflict. The nation’s heart has 

_had acted prudently, and cautiously, and wisely, || beat high with pride and gratitude to the brave 
he would have proceeded under the other altern- || spirits who have borne it, for their matchless gal- 
ative, and have saved the dreadful effusion of |! lantry and skill. Upon the nation’s brow no blush 
blood the world has been compelled to witness. I || need to be seen. a were not permitted to avoid 

“charge it upon him that the course which he did || the horrid strife. Their President, without their 

| pursue was inconsistent with that uniform policy | knowledge, rashly involved the nation’s honor. 





| of his predecessors to avoid, or to seek to avoid, || That honor was then illegally assailed. They 
by every possible and honorable means, that direst | had no choice but to vindicate it. Theirs is all 
of all national evils, war. | the glory which has been achieved. The Presi- 
Sir, it is no defence that Congress authorized the || dent hereafter, when in the retirement of private 
step he did take. They, to be sure, authorized it, || life, and reviewing the scenes of these bloody con- 


but did not command it. They left with him, un- || flicts, however it may be now, will take no joy in 
| the remembrance of our triumphs. The voice of 
' conscience will tell him that all the blood of the 


it—the discretion to adopt it. But he knew—must 
| battle was of his shedding. The tale of its glory, 


have known—that some of the wisest and purest 


“tf 
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ed that opinion. 


‘ th WV | of statesmen predicted that it would end in war; 
So far, I have been considering the justice of the | 


and that some of the wisest and purest of the states- 
men belonging to his own political party entertain- 
He knew that the majority of 
the Senate, his constitutional advisers, were firmly 
of that opinion. He knew they had promptly re- 
jected a treaty upon that very 


takes the obnoxious step, and the war ensues. The 


responsibility is upon his head, and heavy and || far, 


overwhelming is that responsibility. 


| to him, will be lost amidst the agonizing cries of 
the widows and orphans it has made. Sir, I re- 
| peat it, I allege no improper motive to the Execu- 
tive; but as T believe that I am now addressing 
_ you, do I believe that upon the President rests the 
blood and expenses of the war, and upon him, 


ground, and that || therefore, I charge them. 
alone; and yet, in defiance of all this, he headlong | 


I have said all, Mr. President, that I proposed 
to say upon the part of the subject to which, so 
called the attention of the Senate. It is 


| possible, however, that in what T am about to 


Sir, annexation of itself would not have been | offer to the consideration of the Senate, I shall in- 


States. The first, the mode he pursued under the |) war—Mexico had no right to make it a eause of | cidentally refer to it again. 
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I speak next, and in the first place, of the actual | 
conduct of the war under the management of the | 
President of the United States. The war was recog- 
nized as existing on the 13th of May, 1846, by the 
act of Congress of that date. We are now in the 
month of January, 1848, and to all appearances the | 
restoration of peace is as far off, and even further 
than it seemed to be on the 13th of May, 1846. The 
whole power of the nation, so far as he has deemed 
jt advisable to ask to have that power devolved 
upon him, has been placed in the hands of the 
Executive. Not anoccasion—althouch there have 
been so many and such glorious ones—has pre- 
sented itself in which the American arms have not 
been triumphant. And yet there is no peace. My 
opinion is, and has been thronehout, that the 
reason is to be referred exclusively to the want of 
vigor with which the war has been prosecuted. 
We have had an ostentatious and’ asserted vigor, 
but we have had nothing else, as far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned. / 

lam very far from imputing—because TI am in- 
capable of making a charge which I do not believe 
to be trre—I am very far from imputing, that this 
want of actual vigor has been intentional on the 
part of the Executive. So far from it, I believe | 
that he has been deluding himself, from time to 
time, with the idea that peace was to be obtained | 
without the effusion of blood—a delusion, sir, | 
which must hereafter constitute a great and over- 
whelming account of responsibility against him. 

I said yesterday, that it was the march of our 
troops from the Nueces to the Rio Grande that 
was, in my opinion, the immediate cause of the 
war. Isay to-day what [ have had occasion to 
say in other places, over and over again, that I | 
believe that that march of itself, if it had been || 


made with a proper force, would not actually have | 
led to such a result. I have no doubt that if, in- | 
stead of sending the small but gallant hand—the 
heroes of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma—te | 
the Rio Grande, he had sent from five thousand to | 
eight thousand men, not a drop of blood would | 
have been shed, and no Mexican ever have ven- | 


tured to have trodden the soil on this side of the | 
river in hostile attitude. But, sir, the war com- || 
menced, was recognized, and fifty thousand troops, | 
with an unlimited amount of treasure, were freely |. 
placed at the disposal of the Executive, together 
with an implied promise, such as to give the Pres- | 
ident the assurance (if such were needed) that this 
unlimited amount could, if the expression may be 
excused, be made still more unlimited. And yet 
what has he done? Instead of calling out twenty, 
or thirty, or forty, or fifty thousand men, as he 
was authorized to do by the act of the 13th of || 
May, 1846, he and the officer at the head of the 
War Department called them out by driblets, and 
announcing to the country from time to time that 
they had a sufficient force in the field to conquer a 
peace. What has been the consequence? That 
which every man of intelligence who speaks as he 
thinks must acknowledge—that great, and mighty, |. 
and extraordinary as have been the triuniphs of |) 
the American arms, they have hardly furnished us |) 
anything but the glory attending them. They |; 
have, to be sure, illustrated the American charac- || 
ter for valor and military skill; but they have 
served no other purpose. And why, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Because each struggle has been at such fear- 
ful odds, that the gallant officers in command have 
mF unable to follow it up, or profit by the re- 
sult. 
Look at the history of the campaign on the | 
Rio Grande. General Taylor, who, with a few | 
thousand men, marched to Monterey, and suc- || 
ceeded, after a dread and fearful conflict, in carry- | 
ing that almost impregnably fortified town, was | 
so far crippled that he was unable to hold even the 
prisoners that he might take. What happened | 
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some new light dawns upon the mind of the Ex- |. 
eeutive, and Mexico is to be stricken in a different || 
part. There is a point still more vital to be as- | 
sailed—a point still more certain, if assailed, to | 
lead to the restoration of peace, and to the vindi- | 


afterwards? The plan of the campaign is changed; | 


cation of our outraged rights. What is done? || 
General Taylor is stripped of what was su 
to be the ve 
my approached. Eight or ten millions of the 


public were exposed to be lost, unless 
preserved by the 


sed l| 


| sand troops, and led on by their greatest chief. 


| year. 


/a disparity of numbers actually appalling. 
|| noble leader was forced to march a distance of cne | 


| population, to assail a city containing 180,000 or 
|| 200,000 inhabitants, surrounded by fortifications, 


| tions with the seaboard for the purpose of getting 


| who were obliged to fight foot by foot almost every | 
|| mile of their progress. 


he had started with an army of 30,000 men, al- || 
|| though we might then have been deprived of the | 


| be the effect of this bill to accomplish—not to en- | 


| of treasure would have rested. 
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of the few soldiers left behind to guard it. Almost || 
with electric speed it becomes known at the city 
of Mexico, and an army such as she had never 
before marched into the field was organized, 
amounting to some twenty or twenty-five thou- 


} 
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Mr. President, much as his previous successes 
had satisfied every American that Taylor, and the 
officers and men under his command, were compe- 
tent to accomplish almost any triumph that human 
power could accomplish, was there one who 
did not then tremble for their fate? And the fact 
that they were not utterly annihilated may be con- 
sidered almost a military miracle. Disparity of 
force was comparatively nothing before the ener- 
cies of the American soldiers; and in the annals of 
former military triumphs, the proudest of them | 
all will hereafter be regarded as nothing in com- 
parison with the victory of Buena Vista. They | 
are all thrown in the shade by the brilliant light | 
of an exploit which, whilst it electrified the Amer- 
ican heart, astounded the world. 

Let us look now, sir, to the campaign of last | 
1 General Scott was compelled to assail the 
city of Vera Cruz with between 12,000 and 14,000 
troops, and to carry, at all hazards, a castle sup- 
posed to be impregnable. He succeeded in accom- | 
plishing it; but he has done little or nothing be- | 
yond that. Every battle which was fought between 
Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico was fought with || 


That 


hundred and fifty or two hundred miles (I forget | 
the exact distance) into the enemy’s country, and | 
for a great portion of the way through a dense 


which were supposed to be impregnable, and with- | 
out even the means of keeping up his communica- 


supplies. These supplies found their way to him | 
from time to time by the gallantry of the escort, 


And at the end of all his 
great and extraordinary triumphs, Scott finds him- 
self in the city of Mexico with only some 6,000 
soldiers. Now, sir, who does not believe that, if |, 


glory of his many victories, we- might have been | 
in possession of the city of Mexico perhaps with- || 
out the shedding of a drop of blood—American or || 
Mexican? Whocan doubt that it is the duty of | 


| an Executive managing a war declared to exist by | 
| a Christian people, to do what the honorable Sen- || 


ator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] said it would | 


battle by accomplishing success by force of num- | 
bers; to break down the moral power of the ene- 

my; to conquer a peace by demonstrating to that | 
enemy that resistance is in vain? All at once (I || 
find no fault with it; on the contrary, I rejoice at || 
it) the eyes of the Executive have been opened. || 
All at once it seems to be perceived by him, that || 
the war heretofore has not heen vigorously prose- | 
cuted, except on paper. Well, whose fault is it, |, 
Mr. President? Who would have borne the dread || 
responsibility, if our gallant little army on the Rio | 
Grande had been sacrificed? Who would have || 
had the equally tremendous responsibility, if those | 
gallant spirits now in the halls of the Montezumas || 
had been sacrificed? The nations. of the world |, 
would have said, with one accord, the Executive | 
of the United States. Upon him the responsibility | 
for the useless and cruel expenditure of blood and || 
Sir, I make bold | 


to Say, in speaking in the presence of those who | 
| know infinitely more upon such subjects than I | 
|| do, that if the President had called out the 50,000 | 


volunteers after hearing of the battles of Palo Alto fi 
and Resaca de la Palma, there never wauld have | 
been another blow struck in Mexico, and peace | 
would long since have been restored. The Mex-|| 
icans, to 


but they know there may be a point at which 


flower of his command. The ene- |! resistance ceases to be a virtue, and they would || generall 
| have seen that that was their condition when they 


saw a determination on the part of the United 


‘the war was. merel 
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plishment of the purpose for which war had been 
declared. 

Who can doubt that, if the Executive of the 
United States had announced that the purpose or 
to procure indemnity for 
wrongs, and to vindicate outraged character, and 
to maintain the honor of our flag, and had placed 
fifty thousand troops in Mexico, as he might have 
done, it would have led to a cessation of hostilities ? 
Sir, I think we have no peace, because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has not exerted the power 
which Congress has placed in his hands,and which 
was intended to be exerted. 1 think, and I there- 
fore charge upon him, that the American blood 
which has been so freely poured out, has been 
thus freely poured out because of his error. I 
think, and I therefore charge upon him, that the 
millions of money which have been spent, and 
have yet to be spent, have been and are to be spent 
because of his error. This is all that I propose to 


| say, Mr. President, on the manner in which this 


war has been conducted. 
And this leads me to consider very briefly what 


| should be, in my judgment, the mode of its further 


prosecution. There are only three modes to be 
resorted to. The first is, to withdraw the troops 
altogether—if not to the Nueces, to this side of the 
Rio Grande. The second, to withdraw them to 
what is termed a defensive line; and the third, to 


_earry on the war in the heart of the Mexican ter- 


ritory until Mexico agree to terms of peace. I 
prefer the last. 

Mr. President, in saying that I prefer the last, I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. I prefer the last 
if the end to be obtained is not one which, in my 


| judgment, would tarnish the American name. I 


prefer the last, if the object to be accomplished is 
merely the vindication of our violated honor, and 


| indemnity for our heretofore violated rights. But 


if the purpose of this war with the President of the 
United States is to annihilate the nationality of 


| Mexico—if it is the forcible dismemberment of her 


territory, then I say, on my responsibility as a 
Senator and a man, | would not give him a dollar. 

Sir, we live at a time when character is of im- 
mense value with nations, as we know it to: be 
with individuals; and if there be any one thing 
which more than another stains national character, 
it is using national power to inflict national injus- 
tice. And if there be any national crime more cry- 
ing and enormous in the opinion of all Christen- 


| dom than any other, it is the forcible dismember- 


ment of the territory of a weaker nation. 

When I say, Mr. President, that I am for fight- 
ing the war out, I mean that I am for fighting it 
out in order to accomplish the purpose which we 


| seek to have accomplished; that is, to have Ameri- 
‘| sure a triumph on the battle-field, but to avoid a || 


can rights recognized, and Ameriean honor vindi- 
cated, so as to furnish full and complete security 
against any subsequent violation. 

The first two points to which I have referred— 
the proposition for withdrawing the troops, and 
that for taking a defehsive line—I have already 
said I cannot concur in. To withdraw the troops 


‘altogether, in my judgment, would be national 


dishonor; and I cannot, therefore, entertain the 
idea for a moment. To take a defensive line would 
not, in my judgment, lead to peace, but would, on 
the contrary, be perpetual war; and so far as ex- 
pense is to be mentioned in any comparison with 
the other calamities of war, it would be attended 
with infinitely greater expense than that of fight- 
ing it out. Now, sir, the objection to carrying 
the war on is, the expenditure of money with 
which it will be necessarily attended, and the con- 
sequent derangement of the whole financial condi- 
tion of the country. My impression is, from 
some examination which I have given the subject, 
and with an anxious desire to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory result, that the war may be carried on in 
Mexico without the éxpenditure of a single Amer- 
ican dollar, and of course without affecting the 
pecuniary condition of the American people, or 
the pecuniary condition of the Government itself. 


sure, have a high and indomitable || The resources of the Mexican Government, Mr. 
| spirit, (I speak particularly of that portion of them || President, even under all the disadvantageous cir- 
|| who have in their veins the true Castilian blood;) cumstances under which that Government has ex- 


isted, are infinitely greater, it seems to me, than is 
supposed. The fact is, that until a com- 


paratively recent period—indeed, until a short 


time before the commencement of the war with 


gallantry and indomitable valor |: States to exert their whole power in the accom-'' ourselves—the expenditures of their Government 
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4vas been appropriated to these purposes: They 
have had an army of 30,000 men always on pay, 
costing the Government about $10,000,000. They 





| 


| 














Union; and if I believed that the object was the 
incorporation of the whole of Mexico into the 
Union by the further prosecution of the war, much 


have had a civil-list bill of about $6,000,000, and | as I should hang my head in mortification and 
interest to be paid on the publicdebt to the amount | shame for the honor of my country, I would will- 


of $5,000,000, making $21,000,000. Their army 
has been punctually paid, their civil list punctu- 
ally met, and the interest on the public debt, un- 
til, as I have said, a comparatively recent period, 
has been met with equal punctuality. From what 
resources, sir? The products of their mines, when 


years, when in such full operation, they have pro- 
duced $25,000,000 per year; they charge what is 
termed a transit duty on all the bullion that is 
drawn from the mines, until it reaches the port of 
exportation. This transitduty is paid in the form of 
a permit, granted on the part of the Government, to 
convey the bullion from town to town, the permit 


being renewed at each terminus until it reaches the | 


place of exportation; and when it gets there, it is 
subject to an export duty of one percent. The 
average amount of these transport duties, until the 
bullion reaches the place of exportation, is about 
two-and-a-half or three per cent. The gross 
amount of bullion drawn from the mines, as I have 
said, is about $25,000,000. The Senate will easily 
perceive then, the amount derived from this source, 
with an average of two-and-a-half or three per 
cent, as transit duty, and with a specific export 
duty of one per cent. upon the value of every pound 
of bullion exported, The next source of revenue 
and the amount that it raises, itis almost impossi- 
ble to calculate, or rather, to speak more correctly, 
the amount it would raise if peace was restored to 
Mexico, if that country was restored to quiet, and 
business operations were permitted to go on in their 
ordinary course. This source is the stamp tax. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


i] 
| 


| not believe that such is to be the result. 


ingly submit to the withdrawal of the troops, rather 
than prosecute the war an hour longer. But I do 
I do not 
believe that the people of the United States would 


suffer an Executive officer to perpetrate such a 


' 


_ wrong, if the Executive even had it in contempla- 
they are in full operation; and for a series of 


tion. I do not believe that they would ever them- 
selves assist an Executive to accomplish such an 
object. I would have much less confidence in 
them than I have, if I thought it possible, that the 


| mere lust of rapine, the mere lust of territory, 


would lead them to dishonor the American name by || amicable separation. 


| blotting from existence a neighboring and feebler 


nation. 

I am for prosecuting the war, sir, because I be- 
lieve the consequence will be to bring Mexico the 
earlier to her senses, and to prompt her cheerfully 
to accept terms of peace. And this brings me to say 


a word or two on what should be, in my opinion, 


the terms of such a peace. 

Now, sir, I speak for myself, though I have no 
doubt that I speak the sense of most of the friends 
around me. My honorable friend from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Catron] the other day, in the speech 


| which he did us and the country the honor to de- 


liver, said he believed the people of the United || 


States were irrevocably determined on taking in- 





have Leen about $21,000,000 annually. And it || sult of incorporating the whole of Mexico into this of others, to meddle in their own way with this 


| 


| 


| 
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‘uliar institution. Notwithstanding this, Mr. 
resident, I cannot be blind to all the indications 
of the times. I cannot but say that the opin- 
ions entertained in the North, however erroneous 
[ may think they are, are still honestly entertained, 
I cannot but say that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would be false to the implied promise which 
he has given to the State which sent him here, if 
he were not to make it a condition in the acquisi- 
| tion of any additional territory, that slavery should 
be forever excluded from it. I cannot but per. 
ceive that it is a popular feeling, which is sweep. 
ing like a whirlwind at the North; but there is 
an equally determined and steady feeling at the 
South. If these feelings be further excited, there 
can be but one result; that is, deadly conflict or 
And when I look at either, 
Mr. President, my heart sickens at the reflection, 
Sons of acommon ancestry, bound together by com- 
| mon ties, glorying in a common renown, looking 
| in common to a still more glorious future, [ cannot 
| but feel my heart sink within me, even at the pos- 
| sibility of such a result. And itis because I be- 
| lieve it will follow, if the state of things to which 
| I have alluded shall be brought into existence, and 
not because I am opposed merely to the acquisition 
of territory, that I gave my cordial support to the 
resolution offered upon that subject by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien} 
| at the last session. 
__ Sir, I am not to be driven into a different course 
| by being told that it would leave us a pecuniary 





demnity for the wrongs which we have suffered || loss. With me, Mr. President, loss of money 
| from Mexico, in territory. I hope he is mistaken. || is nothing to loss of character. With me the 


I believe he is mistaken. I believe the people of 


' the United States would be to-morrow contented 


They charge what is termed a stamp tax, on every 


description of contract transferring every descrip- 
tion of property of or exceeding the value of $500. 


That is to say, every contract between man and |, 


man relative to property worth $500, is to be writ- 
ten upon stamped paper, for which the parties pay 
to the stamp officers six dollars. But according to 
their laws, contracts of this description are left in 
the hands of a notary, and are recorded among 
the official transactions of the notary, making it 
necessary for the parties to the contract, if they 
desire to have in their possession evidence of the 


by a treaty which would make the Rio Grande the 
boundary. I believe they would be contented with 
such a treaty, for the purpose of terminating the war, 
rathér than that Mexico should be compelled by 
the force of our arms to dismember herself. Now, 
in expressing this hope and belief, and in express- 
ing the opinion that the war might be honorabl 

terminated by taking the Rio Grande as the Comal 


_ ary, I wish it not to be supposed that I am opposed 


to the acquisition of additional territory. 


I am 
against the acquisition of territory by force. Iam 


| not opposed to the acquisition of territory of itself, 


contract, to obtain official copies; and the result is, | 


that each one of the parties almost invariably takes 
a copy of the contract. 
on stamped paper, and for the copies there is paid 
six dollars each. 

There is another source, and that is a duty on 
the sale of everything that. is sold. Nothing 
passes from hand to hand by way of sale that does 
not pay a specific duty, regulated by the amount 


but for one consideration which weighs in my 
judgment, and which has had heretofore and still 


has a controlling operation. Mr. President, I fear, 


I greatly fear, the conflict to which such an ac- 


The copy is also written || 


of the value of the articles so passing. Now, I will || 
not estimate the amount thus derived; it is suffi- | 


cient for my purpose to state the fact as I understand 
the fact to be, that the amount of revenue received 


from these sources has been abundantly sufficient | 


| ate the other da 


| to perpetuate an 


quisition would lead. The honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hate} told the Sen- 
that the true origin of this war 
lay in the settled purpose on the part of the South 

demand slavery. Iam not al- 
luding to this now with any design to try conclu- 
sions with the honorable Senator on the question 
of slavery. Sir, he will pardon me for telling him 
that that is a subject which no southern man on 


_ this floor, when he can avoid it, desires to discuss. 


i} 


to enable the Government of Mexico to meet | 


punctually its disbursements to the amount of 
$21,000,000. This amount would support any 
army which we might put into the field; and 


this we would have a perfect right to appropriate. | 
Not to seize and confiscate individual property, | 


which is abhorrent to every sense of justice, which 
would be an act of barbarism, a dishonor to the age 
in which we live, and a stain upon our national 
character; but to appropriate the public revenue of 
the country so as to enfeeble the power of their 
Government, to reduce the military to the same 
standard as private citizens, and prove, by the fact 
that we are thoroughly able to enforce it, that the 
restoration of peace depends on their submission. 
Now, | believe as confidently as I can anything of 
which we have not certain knowledge, that by 
pursuing a course of this description for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a termination of this war, we shall 
not only obtain money as much as is necessar 
for the support of our army, but no portion of it 
will come from the people of the United States. 
I know, sir, the objection that may be raised 
as to the consequence that may result from taking 
ion of the whole country. I think I can 
see almost as clearly as does the honorable Sena- 


tor from South Carolina, (Mr. Carsoun,} the re- 


i 


t 
} 


| 


| 


j 
| 


| 


| 
! 


He will permit me to tell him (and I do it with 
all good feeling, and with all the respect in which 
[ hold him as a Senator of the United States) that 
it has been owing to the exciting discussions on 
this subject in the North, that slavery now-exists 
in many of the southern States. He will permit 
me to tell him, that I have no doubt, not the least, 
that it has been the course, and that of those whose 
sentiments he speaks, on this subject, which has 
done more than anything else towards its perpetu- 
ation. 

The greatest practical advocates of slavery, sir, 
have been the Senator himself and his particular 
constituents. Sir, I have my opinions upen this 
subject as deeply instilled as can have the Senator 
from New-Hampshire. They were almost born 
with me; they have been confirmed by the expe- 
rience of every day of my life. They have been 
strengthened by all subsequent reflection. I do 
not choose to express them on this floor, unless 
the topic is pressed home. But whilst I have 
fixed and unalterable convictions as to the mere 
institation of slavery itself as a political or civil 
institation, I have another conviction as deeply 
and irrevocably fixed; and that is, a conviction 
that the southern States owe it to themselves, 
one and all of them, to stand on their own rights, 
to vindicate their own equality, and exclusively 
at their own time, and without the in 





| 


boundless wealth of the world would be as noth- 
ing, compared with what I should esteem the 
incalculable Joss attending the destruction of our 
national character. But, sir, it is not true thata 
peace accomplished on the terms to which I have 
referred would leave us without indemnity. Sir, 
we have indemnity in the history of this war. It 
is to found in the many glorious battle-fields 
which it has presented to an astonished world. It 
is to be ee in the delight which electrified ever 
American heart at the result of every conflict. It 
is to be found in the security which it furnishes 
against the disturbers of our peace hereafter. A 
few hundreds of millions (even if it should go to 
hundreds) that may be expended, will be forgotten 
even while spoken of, while the glory and renown 
which it has heaped upon the American character 
| will be remembered as long as time itself shall 
endure. I am not, therefore, to be told that peace 
on such terms would leave us losers, in the true, 
high, and moral sense of the term. 
A word on another subject, and I cease to trou- 
ble the Senate. I have already indicated, Mr. 
President, my preference of a regular over a vol- 
unteer force. Now, sir, that preference is found- 
ed (and I have but a word or two in way of 
reason to assign for it) on the opinion which in- 
formation in my posession has enabled me to form, 
that the expense of a regular force is much less, 
and their efficiency infinitely greater; above all, 
that the sacrifice of human life is less. 
Mr. Secretary Poinsett, in his letter of March 21, 
1838, to the honorable Mr. Speaker Polk, now 
President, speaking of the comparative expense of 
the two description of forces, says that— 
| “ The difference of expense between the employment of 
this description of troops (meaning volunteers and militia) 
and regulars is at least as four to one, independently of the 
w attending their ignorance of every administrative 
| branch of the service ; the enormous expense of marching 
| them to and from distant points for short — of service, 
and the great increase that will be made to the pension 
a. under the provisions of the act of the 19th March, 

Now, sir, the Senate will find how inefficient this 
| description of force is—I mean as compared with 
_ regular forces—by turning to document 297, of the 
| 2d session 25th Congress. They will there find 
| that volunteers and militia were called out in the 
| years 1832, ’36, 37, and ’38, to serve in the Flori- 
| da war, in the Black Hawk war, in the war against 
' the Cherokees, and in the State of New York at 
the time of the border difficulties, to the number 
of 55,324. They will find, 1 am satisfied, aside 
| from the additional expense attending the employ- 


"ment of these forces, and for the pu now in 








|. the superior efficiency of the regulars,) that 
ame among volunteers and militia, com- 
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3 ared with regulars, is as ten to one. Sir, to what | struggle of 1776 demonstrated the deeply-seated upon those points, in the order in which they were 

> is this owing? It is owing principally to the fact ! love of freedom in our sires, and their stern and | presented for consideration. 

: that the officers are unable to subject them to the | indomitable purpose to enjoy it or die. The war To sustain my position upon the first point, it 


, 4] same state of discipline, and to prevent the expo- || of 1812 demonstrated the capacity of our institu- 
sure which leads to disease. || tions to bear such a trial; and nobly was the test 
From the statements to be found among the pa- || borne, and the capacity illustrated. The present 
, ; pers from the War Department, it appears that the || war has again demonstrated, not only that such 
number of men enlisted for the line of the regular | mere capacity eontinues, but that no nation exists 
f . army (the old establishment) for the first five | endowed with greater military power. Mr. Pres- 
‘ i months of 1847, and from January Ist to January | ident, the result cannot but redound to our future 
| ad ist, was 4,605, the number offering to be enlisted || peace and happiness. It furnishes ample indem- 
3 during the same period, and rejected by the recruit- || nity for all the wrongs and obloquy we have here- 





will only be necessary to read the resolution making 
the call, and let its own terms and phraseology be 
distinctly broaght to the notice of the House. Suf- 
fer me to read it: 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to lay before this House a copy of the instructions 
to the Minister of the United States, who negotiated the 
treaty with the King of Great Britain, (communicated by 
| his message of the Ist instant,) together with the corre- 
spondence and other documents relative to the said treaty ; 
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ing officers because of physical infirmity, was8,475 
—more than twice the amount actually received. 
Now, I do not mean to underrate the volunteers. 
God forbid that | should! But I make bold to say, 
that at least one-half of those who were rejected as 
unfit for the regular service may be found in the 


word or two by way of conclusion. Sir, I have 
heard it said by some that this war should be 
prosecuted because its tendency was to ameliorate 
the condition of Mexico. I have heard it said that 
we were constituted missionaries by Heaven, 
even by fire and by sword and by slaughter, to 
carry t 


land. [have heard that it has been stated even in 


the pulpit that we have been selected by Divine | 


Providence to purify a dark and false religion—to 
break down their old, ancient, and degraded super- 
stitions—to bring them into the blaze of the true 
faith, and to substitute for it the holier and purer 
light of _ Protestant religion. [ have heard it 
stated tMat the war is to be prosecuted to enlarge 
the “area of freedom.”” I hold to no such doc- 
trines. No, sir. 


We need not, for the sake of enlarging the area || 


of freedom, become propagandists. No physical 
force is on our part called for to break the bonds 
which bind other people in subjection. There is a 


silent, but potent, moral power progressing through || 


the world, rapidly tending to that consummation. 
It has its origin in the lesson which our example 


is teaching. Here is seen perfect personal and | 
political freedom, combined with unexampled na- | 


uional happiness, prosperity, and power. Here is 
seen that individual equality which nature stamps 
upon the heart as a right, protected and enjoyed 
amongst ourselves to an extent never before 
known, and shielded by a national arm that the 


nations of the world would in vain attempt to | 


strike down. Yes, sir, our institutions are telling 


their own story by the blessings they impart to | 


us, and indoctrinating the people everywhere with 
the principles of freedom upon which they are 
founded. Ancient prejudices are yielding to their 
mighty influence. Heretofore revered and appa- 
rently permanent systems of government are fall- 
ing beneath it. Our glorious mother, free as she 
has ever comparatively been, is getting to be 
freer. It has blotted out the corruptions of her 
olitical franchise. It has broken her religious 
intolerance. It has greatly elevated the individual 
character of her subjects. It has imfeasurably 
weakened the power of her nobles, and, by weak- 
ening, in one sense has vastly strengthened, the 
authority of her crown, by forcing it to rest for 
all its power and glory upon the hearts of its 
ple. To freland, too—impulsive Ireland, the land 
of genius, of eloquence, and of valor—it is rapidly 
earrying the blessings of a restored freedom and 
happiness. fn France, all of political liberty 
which belongs to her is to be traced to it; and 
even now it is to be seen cheering, animating, and 
guiding the classic land of Italy, making the very 
streets of Rome itself to ring with shouts of jo 
and gratitude for its presence. Sir, such a spirit 
suffers no inactivity, and needs no incentive. It 
admits of neither enlargement nor restraint. Upon 
its own elastic and never-tiring wing, it is now 
soaring over the civilized world, everywhere leav- 
ing its magic and abiding charm. I say, then, try 
not, seek not to aid it. Bring no physical force 
to succor it. Such an adjunct w serve only 
to corrupt and paralyze its efforts. Leave it to 
itself, and, sooner or later, man will be free. Sir, 
as to this war and its influence upon ourselves, 
there is much to rejoice at and be proud of. The 


e light of civilization into that benighted || 


! 
| tofore suffered, and ample, ample security against \| excepting such of the said papers as any existing negotiation 
|| their recurrence. Such a result has won for us || ™#y render improper to be disclosed.” 
|| national glory, and that is national power, stronger || Thus, sir, do we see, that so far as the papers 
| than thousands of fortresses, and as perpetual as, | which related exclusively to that treaty, and had 
I hope in God, will be our nation’s love of virtue | no reference to “ any existing negotiation,’’ were 
| and of freedom. | concerned, the call was mandatory; the diseretion 








4 ranks of the volunteers. The chances of mortality | ——$___—___. | given was confined, in express terms, to “ such of 
Hint corps are ofcoureg very much increased. || INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. SLIDELL. | id pepere as ony cxsing, negation may render 
a rave said, Mr. President, all 1 intend to say | {| Lo he ac- 
; upon this point; and I ask the attention of the Sen- | i , |, curacy of my construction of that resolution, let 
Fi a only e moment or two longer, while I add a | SPEECH OF MR. G. S. HOUSTON, us leave off the ‘exception’? which it contains. 


OF ALABAMA, In that case, no one could doubt its mandatory 
| character. 


’ ; Then take the exception by itself, and 
1 iy tine Ehoeed' wy Rayanaiareaswas, | see what papers are exempted by it. Does it ex- 
January 13, 1848. 


|empt all of them from the call of the House? 
| On the President’s Message giving the reasons why || Surely not. But only “ such as any existing nego- 
he declined to give to the House, in compliance 


| tiation may render improper to be disclosed.’’ As 
| with its call, the instructions to Mr. Slidell. to all others connected with that treaty, the Presi- 
| Mr, HOUSTON said: 


| dent was allowed no discretion. 
Let me proceed one step further. The Journal 
shows that an amendment was proposed to the 


Mr. Speaker: | was not ina good position to | 


| hear distinctly the remarks of the venerable gen- | ene : : 

tleman from Ph ar amt [Mr. J. @. Apams;] | resolution, in the House, which was to strike from 
|| but if I understood them correctly, I desire to || it the words “excepting such as any existing nego- 
1 make a brief reply. And in the course of what I | tiation may render improper to be disclosed,’’ and, in 


|| propose to say, I hope to be able to satisfy him, || lieu of them, insert, * except so much of the said pa- 
| Ps Vell as eis Hlonet; that he is in Siunsaiae only || pers as, in his judgment, it may not be consistent = 
as to the character of the resolution constituting the interest of the United States at this time to dis- 
| the call upon President Washington, but also in || ¢/0se.’ This amendment proposed to give to the 
President a discretion to withhold any or all of said 
papers, whether they related to “‘ existing negolia- 
tions”’ or not, if, in his opinion, their publication 
would not be ‘ consistent with the interest of the 
United States.”’ Its effect would have been, had it 
been agreed to, to insert in the call the usual ex- 
ception, submitting entire y to the discretion of the 
President which if any, should be furnish- 





the action which the House of Representatives | 
|| took upon the message responding to that call. | 
| Before I do so, however, I will say something 
| 





of what has just fallen from the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Scuencx,] who is calling upon the 
|| President of the United States for information as 
to the origin and character of our war with Mex- 
| ico. Why did he not think of that sooner? He 
|| professes now to seek for light; but, let me ask, 
|| with what sort of grace does a call for information 
upon this important subject come from a member 
|| of this body, who, but a few short days since, un- 
| der the solemn obligations of an oath, recorded his 
|| vote that our brave and patriotic army in Mexico 


rs, i 
ed under the reso dition, and which withheld. The 
House, however, disagreed to the amendment, and, 
after several days’ debate, adopted the resolution 
in its original form; thus showing, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, that it did not intend to give any 
discretion as to the popes cy ag ek aety 
| was engaged “in @ war unnecessarily and uncon- || other than such as might relate to an “‘ existing ne- 
| stitutionally begun by the President of the United | gotiation.”” As to all enn I have bee = 
States ?”? He has formed and expressed an opin- | served, it was mandatory; and so it was aiken y 
ion in regard to it; he has, according to his own | regarded bys eien ee ae wy hi ce 
showing, projodeed the case, and condemned the || UPON examination of his message, in which he 
President of the United States, charging him with aa a Snare 
a violation of the Constitution, not only without a enh amen aenetaen tee _ ontop een 
hearing, but in the absence of what he now deems || brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of all the measures, 
important information upon that very point, which || demands, and eventual concessions, which may have been 
he then knew was in existence, and which, he Ss or contemplated, weuld be extremely impolitic ; 











| contends, he has a right to demand and have of | oth might have « pemiciou influence, on futur neg 
|| that officer. And after all this—after his condem- || danger and mischief, in relation to other Powers. Fhe ne. 
natory vote (given in the dark, aa he now virtually || cessity of such caution and secrecy was one cogent reason 
admits) has been entered upon your journals, he || fr vesting the now of ae treaties in the President, 
| calls for light. Mr. Speaker, information at an || With the advice and cow it vonfining it to a suvall nomber 
| earlier period might have proved beneficial to that || of members. To admit, then, a right in the House of Rep- 
| honorable member; but that time with him is past 

and gone, and, so far as information on this im- 


resentatives to demand, and to have, as a matter of 
portant subject is concerned, he may be given over | 


e Senate; the principle on 





would be to establish a dangerous precedent.”’ 


If he did not regard it as mandatory, why did 
he go into argument to show, that under the Con- 
stitution he possessed the power to withhold the 
papers? Why assert his rights as the Executive 
of the United States, if they had not been, in his 
opinion, invaded? Why speak of the call as a 
‘demand?’ If the resolution had submitted it to 
his discretion to ‘publish or not, in view of the 
public interest, he doubtless would have been con- 
tent to refuse the papers under that discretion, and 
= oe. the eee to rest. cae 

r. Speaker, upon the second proposition lai 
down by the faa from Massachusetts, (Mr. 


all the = respecting a negotiation with a foreign Power, 
to ** hardness of heart and reprobacy of mind.” 


‘The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. J. Q. 
Avams}-has made two points, to which I now pro- 
pose to call the attention of the House. If I mis- 
take him, I hope he will correct me as I proceed. 

The first is, that in the case of President Wash- 
ington, to which the message before us refers, the 
resolution calling for the instructions, correspond- 
ence, and other documents, was not mandatory, 
but that it contained an exception for papers which 
he might consider not proper to be furnished at 
that time. 

Secondly, that the then House of Representa- 
tives expressly, by a formal vote, declared against 
President Washington in his resistance or refusal 
to furnish the papers called for by that body. 

These are clear and distinct propositions, and I 
intend to meet them ina proper spirit. I will pro- 
ceed, then, with the ieee] intend to submit 


‘ 


it 


J.Q. Apams,] I shall necessarily have to consume 
more time. we may arrive at a proper con- 
clusion on this subject, it will be necessary for me 
to trace President Washington’s mestage, refusing 
the papers demanded, through its various stages of 
legislation in the House of Representatives, as far 
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as I can, in the short time allowed me for exami- | 
nation, and see what action was had upon it by | 
that body. The message was communicated to | 
the House of Representatives on the 30th March, | 
1796, and on the next day was ** committed to a | 
Committee of the Whole House.’’ On the Ist of | 
April, the resolutions which I now ask permission | 
to read were offered in the House of Representa- | 
ives, and also committed to the same commit- | 
tee: 
Resolved, As the @pinion of this House, that the Coneti- | 
tution has vested the power of making treaties exclusively 


in the President and Senate; and that the House of Rep- || 


resentatives do not claim any agency in making of treaties 
or ratifying them when made. 

Resolved, As the Opinion of this House, that when a treaty 
is made which requires a law or laws to be passed to carry 
it into effect, that in such case the House of Representa- 
lives have a constitutional right to deliberate and determine 
on the propriety or impropricty of passing such laws, and to | 
act thereon as the public good shall require. 


The message, together with the resolutions just 
read, remained in committee until the 7th of April 
thereafter, on which day that committee reported 
the following resolutions: 


Ist. Resolved, That, it being declared by the second sec- | 
tion of the second article of the Constitution, * that the Pres- | 
ident shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur,” the House of Representatives do 
not claim any agency in making treaties; but that, when a | 
treaty stipulates regulations on any of the subjects submitted | 
by the Constitution to the power of Congress, it must depend 
for its execution as to such stipulations on a law or laws 
to be passed by Congress; and it is the constitutional right 
and duty of the House of Representatives, in all such cases, 
to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying 
such treaty into effect, and to determine and act thereon 
as . their judgment may be most conducive to the public 

00d, 
. 2d. Resolved, That it is not necessary to the propriety of | 


any application from this House to the Executive for inform- || 


ation desired by them, and which may relate to any consti- 
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Ho. or Reps, 


! 

| of amity, commerce, and navigation between the United 
States and Great Britain, communicated by the President 

| in his message on the Ist day of March last, are of opinion 

| that itis in many respects highly injurious to the interests 

_ of the United States; yet, were they possessed of any inform- 


| ation which could justily the great sacrifices contained in | 


the treaty, their sincere desire to cherish harmony and ani- 
| eable intercourse with all nations, and their earnest wish to 
cobperate in hastening a final adjustment of the differences 
subsisting between the United States and Great Britain, 
/ might have induced them to waive their objections to the 
treaty. But when they contemplate the conduct of Great 
Britain in pursuing, since the treaty was signed, the im- 
pressment of American seamen and the seizure of American 
vessels, [laden with provisions,) contrary to the clearest 
rights of neutra] nations—whether this be viewed as the 
| construction meant to be given to any articles in the treaty 
or as contrary to, and an infraction of, the true meaning and 
spirit thereot—the House cannot but regard it as incumbent 
on them, in fidelity to the trust reposed in them, to forbear, 
under such circumstances, taking, at present, any active 
ineasures on the subject: Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That, under the circumstances aforesaid, and 
with such information as the House possesses, it is not ex- 
pedient at this time to concur in passing the laws necessary 
to carry the said treaty into effect.” 


Here, Mr. Speaker, is a direct proposition to 


| refuse or suspend legislation in favor of that treaty, 


for the reasons set forth in the preamble. This 
preamble and resolution were also committed to 


|| the Committee of the Whole House on the state | 


of the Union; and, on the 29th of April, that com- 
mittee reported this resolution: 

Resolved, As the opinion of this committee, that it is ex- 
pedient to pass the laws necessary for carrying into effect 


the treaty Intely negotiated between the United States and 
Great Britain ;”’ 


_ which, after an unsuccessful effort to prefix to ita 

reamble, was agreed to; and, in accordance with 
it, the bill soon passed the House of Representa- 
tives to carry into effect the provisions of the 
treaty. 


tutional functions of the House, that the purposes for which |! In this narrative, I may have left out something 


such information may be wanted, or to which the same may 
be applied, should be stated in the application. 

Which were agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 57 to 35. 

it will be observed, that the first of these last | 
resolutions embraces the subject-matter of both of 
those which had been referred to the committee, 
only more in detail. The second is a new resolu- | 
tion, originating in committee, and intended as a | 
response to a paragraph in President Washington’s | 
message, which says : 

* It does not occur that the inspection of the papers asked 
for can be relative to any purpose under the cognizance of 
the House of Representatives, except that of an impeach- 
ment; which the resolution has not expressed.”’ 

Now, sir, I wish the House to bear in mind the 
point in issue, as well as the precise terms of all of || 
the resolutions which I have read. No one who | 
will do so can fail to agree with me in the fact, that | 
neither of the four resolutions has attempted to | 
dispute, or in any manner controvert, the power 
claimed and exercised by President Washington | 
in withholding the papers called for. They de- | 
clare against him, | admit, on other points of the | 
controversy. They deny (and I think very prop- 


erly deny) to him other powers assumed. ‘They | 
assert (and I think very properly assert) the pow- | 
er and right of the House of Represertatives on | 
other points presented in his message; but never 
once, so far as I can find, does the House deny, | 
either in express terms or otherwise, the power |. 
and the right of the President to refuse the papers |. 
demanded. 
But, sir, the legislative history of this question | 
does not end here. ‘The message of the President | 
of the United States, together with a copy of the | 
treaty itself, was yet in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, where they had 
been committed on the Ist of March, 1796. I) 
speak now of the message transmitting to the || 


House a copy of the treaty which required the || 
legislation of Congress to carry out and enforce its 
provisions. On the l4th of April, that committee 
reported three resolutions to the House, declaring 
it expedient to pass laws to carry into effect the 
provisions of other treaties; saying nothing, how- 
ever, in either of them, about the treaty with Great | 
Britain, which had excited so much and such bit- | 
ter feelings, not only in the House of Representa- || 
tives, but in the whole country. Those resolutions | 
corres upon by the House, another one was | 
mov 

a preamble, to which | propose calling attention: 

“The House having taken into consideration the treaty 











in that body, (not by the committee,) with || 


necessary to be stated; if so, it is not intentional, 
| So, sir, this House and the country cannot fail to 
| see, that instead of it being true that the House of 
Representatives declared against President Wash- 
ington for refusing to send in the papers called for 
by the resoliftion of that body, it virtually, and in 


| effect, conceded the power assumed on that par- 


ticular point. If the House had intended to con- 
trovert or deny that power, it is but fair and rea- 
sonable to suppose it would have done so in direct 
terms; for it expressly declared, as I have before 
remarked, against other powers which the Presi- 
dent had contended for, by a large majority, leav- 


|| ing this one untouched and unnoticed. I contend, | 


then, that the acquiescence of the House, under 


| the message of the President, at a time when it 


was controverting and declaring against other 
powers contended for in the same message, is, 


_and should be regarded by all candid minds as a 


concession by the House of the particular power 
in question. I might even go further, and, in cor- 


| roboration of this argument, show not only that 


the House acquiesced as stated, but, also, that 
when a direct proposition was made to refuse ac- 


| tion, for want of the information sought by the 


original resolution, that also failed to be adopted; 
and the House, after much debate, and without 
further or additional information from the Presi- 
dent, passed a bill to give effect to the treaty. 
The case cited of President Washington, went 
much further than this one: that was a call for 
pooere relating to a treaty already duly ratified b 
oth nations, and its provisions made public. It 
was then (so far as it could be made so by the 


tezaty-making power) the settled agreement be- | 
| tween the parties; and to publish the instructions 


and correspondence which had led to it, could not 
fairly be supposed to change or endanger any of 
its articles or provisions. To have published 


|| them while negotiations were pending, would 
| have been very different. Then, the treaty itself 


might have been defeated, or made greatly worse 
for the nation, the instructions to whose repre- 
sentative had thus been published to the adversary. 
In the case before us, the controversy it yet going 


| on; the question is yet open and subject to nego- 
| tiation and settlement; and if we are to have peace 


with Mexico by treaty at all, most certainly will it 
be preceded by negotiations. 


he Mexicans are an ignorant people; and if 


those instructions should be made known to them, 
_ they would never agree to do better than to give us 
the lowest point named in them, and which prob- 
‘ably was put very low, with a view to avoid war. 


; 


| I speak of the lowest point—not that I know any. 
thing of their contents, for I do not; but it is com- 
mon sense to suppose the instructions to contain a 
greater and a lesser demand. In the case of Pres- 
| ident Washington, the treaty had not only been rati- 
fied and published, but it had been sent to the House 
of Representatives for legislation; that body was 
| called upon to pass its ** money”’ bills, and do other 
| things to give force to the provisions of the treaty. 
; 
| 





In some points the treaty was objectionable to a 
majority of the House; many believed the honor of 
the nation, as well as the rights of the citizens, had 
been compromitted; hence the call was made for 
the instructions and correspondence. Under these 
circumatances, most of us would deem the call at 
least a reasonable one; but the President, who 
was, by the Constitution, charged with this sub- 
ject, believing a publication of the papers would 
seriously injure the interest of the United States, 
declitied to furnish them. Do gentlemen doubt 
his constitutional right so to refuse? Who had 
the right, and whose duty was it to judge of the 
propriety of their publication—the President, who 
was familiar with their contents, or the members 
|| of the House, who had no knowledge of what they 
contained? This power must necessarily rest 
somewhere; and where, I ask, better than with 
him, who is charged with our negotiations with 
|| foreign nations? If he should abuse the pdwer, 


|| 


| he is liable to impeachment, besides his great re- 
‘| sponsibility to his constituents, the American 
|| people. 

But gentlemen say this power is not with the 
| President. 1 ask them how we could help our- 
| selves? How are we to enforce the right to de- 
‘| mand and have from the Executive any papers in 
|| his keeping? Suppose, by a unanimous vote of 
! this body, we were to make a mandatory ll upon 
| the President, and he should refuse to send us the 
|| papers, what is our remedy? what redress have 
|| we? Could we send up a committee of this body, 
or some of its officers, and make it their duty to 
take the papers from him by force? No one will 
contend for such an absurdity. Then, I repeat, 
it is idle, and worse than idle, to deny him the 
power. He may abuse it; but if he does, it is not 
| only our right, but our highest duty, to arraign him 
|| upon articles of impeachment for such abuse. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenck,] with 
| his usual fairness and liberality, has thought fit to 
‘| appeal to the prejudices of this House and the 
country, by arraigning President Polk for doing 
| that which has been done by many (if not all) of 

his predecessors. He says the instructions to Mr. 

Slidell could have been sent to us as a confidential 
||} communication. Confidential, indeed! And how 
| long would it have remained so? How long be- 
'| fore they would have been published in the news- 
| papers? Even treaties presented fo the Senate 
|| for ratification, in secret session, have, in some 
|| way or other, obtained publicity while thus under 
| consideration; and how would it be with this 
|| House, where the chances for publicity, taking all 
| things into consideration, are more than ten to one? 
|| That gentleman represents the President of the 
| United States as ordering the members of this 
|| House (or trying to do so) into the support of 
|| whatever he may desire—represents him as telling 
| them that they are unworthy to be trusted with the 
] secrets of the Government, but must content them- 
1 selves to do his bidding. Now, sir, if that gentle- 
man knows no better—if he believes his own story, 
and does not know that his denunciations were 
also made against Washington, and Monroe, and 
Jackson—then, indeed, it is important to him that 
the President, or some one else, should give him 
the necessary information. 

_I hold in my hand a message of President Mon- 
roe to the House of Representatives, in answer to 
a call of that body upon him for documents rela- 
tive to charges which had been made against Com- 
modore Stewart while commanding the squadron 
of the United States in the Pacific ocean, which I 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read it accordingly, as follows : 

“ To the House of of the United States: 

“ T should hasten to communicate to you the documents 
called for by the resolution of the House of Re tatives 
of the 4th instant, re to the conduct of the officers of 
the navy of the United States in the Pacifie ocean, and of 
other public agents in South America, if such a communi- 
cation might now be made consistently with the ic in- 
terest, or with justice to the parties concerned. In conse- 
quence of several charges which have been alleged against 


| 
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Commodore Stewart, touching his conduct while command. | 


ing the squadron of the United States in that sea, it has been 
deemed proper to suspend him from duty, and to subject him 
to tial on those charges. It appearing also that some of 
those charges have been communicated to the department 
by Mr. Prevost, political ageut at this time of the United 


States at Peru, and heretofore at Buenos Ayres and Chili, | 


and apparently with his sanction, and that charges have 
likewise been made against him by citizens of the United 


States engaged in commerce in that quarter, it has been |! 
thought equally just and proper that he should attend here, |; 
as well to furnish evidence in his possession applicable to || 
the charges exhibited against Commodoe: Stewart, as to an- || 


ewer such as have been exhibited against himself. In this 
stage, the publication of those documents might tend to ex- 
cite prejudices which might operate to the injury of both. 
It is important that the public servants in every station should 
perform their duty with fidelity, according to the injunctions 
of the law, and the orders of the Executive in fulfilment 
thereof. It is peculiarly so that this should be done by the 
commanders of our squadrons, especially in distant seas, 
and by political agents who represent the United States with 
foreign Powers, for reasons that are obvious in both instances. 
It is due to their rights and to the character of the Govern- 
ment that they be not censured without just cause, which 
cannot be ascertained until, on a view of the charges, they 
are heard in their defence, and after a thorough and impar- 
tial investigation of their conduct. Under these citcum- 
stances, it is thought that a communication at this time of 
those documents would not comport with the public interest, 
nor with what is due to the parties concerned. 
“JAMES MONROE. 
‘* WASHINGTON, January 10, 1825.’? 


I will read another very short message from 
President Monroe: 


« ‘Vo the House of Representatives of the United States : 

“[n answer to a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of December 24th, requesting the President of the Uni- 
ted States to lay before this House such information as he 
may possess, and which may be disclosed without injury to 
the public good, relative to the determination of any sover- 


eign, or combination of sovereigns, to assist Spain in the | 


subjugation of her late colonies on the American continent ; 
and whether any government of Europe is disposed or de- 
termined to oppose any aid or assistance which such sover- 
eign, or combination of sovereigns, may afford to Spain for 
the subjugation of ber late colonies above mentioned, I have 
to state that [ possess no information on that subject not 
known to Congress, which cun he disclosed without injury to 
the public good. JAMES MONROE. 

‘ WASHINGTON, January 12, 1824.” 

I have also a message of President Jackson, in 
response to a call of the House of Representatives, 
of which I will read the closing paragraph, in re- 
lation to differences between the United States and 
the Republic of Buenos Ayres: 


“ This fact, it is believed, will justify the opinion I have | 


formed, thatit will not be consistent with the public inter- 
est to communicate the correspondence and instructions 
requested by the House, so long as the negotidtions shall be 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
* WasHINGTON, December 28, 1832.°? 


From these it will be seen that Presidents Wash- | 


ington, Monroe, and Jackson, as well as President 
Polk, have declined to furnish papers called for by 
the House of Representatives, when in their opin- 
ion the interests of the United States would have 
been injured by such publication. Then, sir, these 


patriots and statesmen—all of them—(according to | 
the argument of the gentleman from Ohio,) have 


trespassed upon the rights of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, and have shown a want of confidence | 
Wonderful | 


in the representatives of the people. 
discovery, indeed ! 

(Mr. Barrincer desired to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama whether, in all the cases cited, the 
resolutions calling for information did not expressly 
qualify the call by words which gave the President 
a discretion in determining whether their commu- 
nication would be consistent with the public in- 
terest ?] 

Mr. HOUSTON. In reply to the question of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, {Mr. Bar- 


RINGER, ] I must repeat what I have already stated, | 
that the call upon President Washington was | 


mandatory, so far as the papers rel alone to 
‘* Jay’s treaty;”’ and the exception in the resolu- 
tion applied only to such of said papers as ‘“ any 
existing*negotiation”’ rendered improper to be dis- 
closed. His discretion was such as authorized 


him to determine which papers had relation to an | 


“existing negotiation,’’ and which did not; and 
all that did not, were demanded of him without 
reservation or exception. I have endeavored 
to show, and hope I have shown, that Presi- 


dent Washington himself considered the call per- 
a ; for it must be evident, that if the res- 
olution 


ad given him the usual discretion, he 
would have availed himself of it. He did not do 
so, nor did he say that the papers called for, or 
any of them, related to “‘ any existing negotiation,” 
but seems to have considered himself drivén, as 
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|| well by the terms of the resolution as by the tenor 
_ and spirit of the debate that preceded its adoption, 
| to take the high ground that the Constitution se- 
cured to the President of the United States the 
discretion to judge in such cases; and he was not, 
'| therefore, in that case, bound to obey the resolu- 
|, tion of the House of Representatives. 


eI 


Mr. Speaker, it must be conceded, that so far as 
| this message is concerned, the President has am- 
ple, high authority to sustain it; he can intrench | 
himself under the very deservedly high authority 
of Washington, and Monroe, and Jackson; and 
|| thus to be sustained by their example, and espe- | 
| cially when so evidently based upon justice and | 
constitutional right, is of itself enough to render | 
harmless all these feeble assaults upon him. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts desires the 
message printed, that it may go to the whole coun- || 
try, that the people may read and decide upon it. | 
| In that | agree with him. I wish it could be sent |! 
| everywhere—to all of our constituents. I hope || 
| they may read and decide upon it—responding to 
it, either condemning or approving, as their patri- | 
| otic feelings and judgments may dictate. This I 
| have no doubt they willdo. I am more than will- | 
_ ing to abide their decision—* Let it come.” 











| 
| OF DELAWARE, 
| In tHE Senate, January 11 and 12, 1848. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. | 
| 


_SPEECH OF MR. J. M. CLAYTON, 


On the Bill to raise for a limited time an additional | 
Military Force. 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 
Before I give oo vote on this bill, sir, I desire 
to know from the honorable chairman of the Com- 
| | 





} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1] 


|| mittee on Military Affairs, whether either of the 
|| commanders-in-chief of the American army, Gen- 
'| eral Scott or General Taylor, has requested such | 
an addition as he proposes to make to the army; 


to recommend to Congress the raising of thirty 
regiments—these ten regiments of regulars, and 
the twenty regiments of volunteers. 

Mr. CASS. Before answering the specific ques- 
tion proposed by the gentleman from Delaware, I 
desire to correct some erroneous opinions which 
have been advanced, respecting the amount of the 
force which we have now in the field, and the 
number to which the proposed augmentation would 
carry it. "The Sgnator from South Carolina, in his 
remarks the other day, carried the force we should 
have, if the proposed bill pass, to seventy thou- 
sand, and the Senator from Kentucky carried it 
still higher, to at least ninety thousand men. 
These estimates are far beyond the amount we 
shall have in the field, as the following statement 
will show: 





1. REGULAR TROOPS. 


| On the 30th of November last, agreeably to the return of the 
Adjutant General, we had in the field, including officers 














BNE BONY. bocce ccescresccseegecvceoces ce coeee 19,818 
| New companies and recruits at sea, or on their way 
|| to the seat of war....... Soeb es Secseebecetessege 1,691 
| Aggregate regulars....... aadtaetaces capecpeetcoes Sue 
2. VOLUNTEER FORCES. 
| In the field, including officers and men............ 21,124 
|| Reernits on the march ....... oe tesedecee ovecces 100 
| In California, 603, and recruits at sea, 200......... 803 
| Aggregate volunteers............cccecccseceeeeee 22,007 
|| Aggregate regular and volunteer forces. .......... 43,508 
Which force was thus distributed : 
|| Under General Scott.............5+ cide atevdst. ~ B 
|| Under General Wool, temporarily charged with the 
'| eommand of General Taylor................ cen, 
Under General Price, in New Mexico............ - 3,157 
Cm Hie CveGet FOU. 5. oi c i. ck cccccescccccccese ° 477 || 








|| The following statement will show the amount 
|| of force we shall have under General Scott, in the 


event of the passage of this bill, and of the volun- 
teer bill: é 


On the 30th of November last, the date of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s report, which includes officers and men sick and 
disabled, and the garrisons of Tampico and Vera Cruz, 

there were under General Scott’s command in Mexico— 
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whether either of them has desired the department || 


|| Under Colonel Mason, in California.........--... 1,019 |) 
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To these are to be added one regiment of volun- 
teers from Michigan, and two battalions, one from 
Alabama and one from Mississippi, which, if full, 
would amount to 2,200 men. But, as remarked 
by the Adjutant General, they cannot be full; and 


| he estimates that they will probably do no more 


than keep the volunteer establishment to its pre- 
existing number. 

And [I am happy to have this opportunity to 
relieve the solicitude so manifestly felt and avowed, 
the other day, by the honorable Senator from 


Kentucky, respecting the regiment of volunteers 


from Michigan, by assuring him that I have re- 
ceived a letter from the Colonel, written upon the 
route, and that he is ere this at Cincinnati or upon 
the Ohio, with six companies of his regiment; and 


fF trust the others have already followed him. 


The Adjutant General, agreeably to a table in 
my hand, estimates the number of fighting men, 
or, in military language, bayonets, including the 
garrisons at Tampico and Vera Cruz, and sick 


| and disabled, at 28,862. 


Of this number, the Adjutant General calculates that 
there are not more fit for duty than....... 6.6.66. 24,000 
FORCE PROPOSED TO BE RAISED, 
Ten regiments of infantry, the legal establishment of 
each being 1,000 men. But this can never be kept 
full, and experience shows that there must be a de- 
duction froin it of about 25 per cent., making this 





| FOPCR, BAY... ccceesesvcccvcerccecscassvecescosess 7,500 
A volunteer force of 12,500 to supply vacancies in 
the existing volunteer establishment, which, sub- 

ject to the same deduction, would give, say...... 9,500 

Making a total of bayonets fit for the fleld.......... 41,000 
Or an actual total, including the garrisons of Vera 

| Cruz and Tampico, and the casualties, of,......... 45,862 








How many of these are twelve-months volun- 
teers, the returns do not show. Their terms must 
expire soon, and they cannot, therefore, be calcu- 
lated upon in the prosecution of the campaign. 

The provision for raising 20,000 new volunteers 
'is not included in this statement, because the 
| measure is a mere precautionary one, which ordi- 
nary prudence suggests, and the force is not to be 


called out but in the event of some unforeseen 
occurrence which may render it necessary. 
| Jt will thus be seen, sir, that if these bills pass, 
| the force they will enable the Government to add 
| to the troops under General Scott will ear 
| bring the number of fighting men to about 41,000, 
'and that no reasonable calculation can be made on 
' more than between 45,000 and 46,000. 
| The error of the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
_tucky consists in this, that he assumes, as he did 
'in his remarks on this subject a few days since, 
the number of the le lestablishinen if it were full, 
as the number which the Government can keep in 
the field. Now, sir, all experience shows, that 
such a result is not practicable. Large deductions 
must be made, and it appears from the reports of 
the Adjutant General, that the actual force main- 
tained is, as F have already stated, about twenty- 
five per cent. less than the full number allowed by 
law. Recruiting depdts cannot be kept filled, even 
by the most strenuous exertions, and the perpet- 
ually recurring casualties of war occasion a con- 
| stant drain, which must be as constantly supplied; 
| and a considerable deduction must be at all times 
made on account of sickness. I need not enter into 
any particular detail upon this subject. The con- 
| siderations cannot escape the most casual observer. 
If therefore all the men raised under these two 
| bills are sent to General Scott, they will give him 
the force I have already indicated. It is obvious 
that the force under General Wool can, under no 
circumstances, be diminished, for it is barely suffi- 
‘cient to protect the country subjected to us upon 
_ the Rio Grande. 
To come now, sir, to the question asked by the 
‘honorable Senator from Delaware, I have to say 
| that the Government has received from General 
| Scott an estimate of the force he deems wenennty 
| to carry into effect the plan of operations whic 
| is recommended by the of War. I will 
| read so much of his projet as relates to this sub- 
| ject: 





& this army to fifty thousand men to enable them 

to occupy, at the same time, nearly all the State capitals and 

other principal cities ; to drive guerrilia and other robbing 

ae cen tinal os 
all 


the ordinary revenues * Pe country, peeernel as 
well as external, for the support occupation, an 
| keep the Central Government in constant motion and alarm 


until constrained to sue for peace.” 
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Having thus answered the 
able Senator from Delaware, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. 
date of that letter? 

Mr. CASS. I do not believe that 1 have got the 
date. But the letter says that if the operations 
should be continued till October, the augmentation 
of the forces would be necessary. presume, 
therefore, that the letter was written in Septem- 


ber. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Is the letter to be found 
amongst the documents which have been pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. CASS. No. The Government did not 
deem it prudent to publish the letter; but it is now 
thought proper to make known the portion of it 
which has been read. 

Mr. WEBSTER. _I understand, that the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan endeavors to show 
that it is the opinion of General Scott, on the com- 
munication of the project of the Government to 
him—I do not ask for particulars further than they 
are disclosed in the portion of the letter read—for 
the further military operations of the army of the 
United States in Mexico, there will be needed an 
augmentation of that force to the amount of fifty 
thousand men. 

Mr. CASS. An augmentation making the force 
amount to filly thousand men. 

Mr. WEBSTER. 
be augmented till it amount to fifty thousand. 

Mr. CASS. That is the amount at which he 
estimates the force necessary to carry on the mili- 
tary operations. 

Mr. WEBSTER. In other words, that is the 
force which the projects of the Government will 
render necessary. 

Mr. BADGER. Will the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs allow me to 
ask on what plan of a campaign—on what system 
of the future prosecution of the war, does Gen- 
eral Scott say that fifty thousand men will be ne- 
cessary ? 

Mr. CASS. 
I do not believe it to be necessary to state any- 
thing further. I have read all that has a bearing 
on the question before the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, With the permission of 
the honorable Senator from Delaware, who is en- 
titled to the floor, I would now take the opportu- 
nity of correcting a slight misapprehension under 
which I labored on a former occasion, when I sta- 
ted the amount of military forces now in the field 
in Mexico, by making the statement as I derive it 


uestion of the honor- 
1 yield him the floor. 
What is the 


from public documents, and in regard to which I || 
am happy to find, that as far as it goes, I have the || 


ce of agreeing very much with the honora- 
le Senator from Michigan. There are now in 
Mexico, when the regiments from Michigan and 
the two battalions now on the way shall have 
reached the army, forty five thousand seven 
hundred men. In addition to that, the Executive 
is now invested with the power of enlisting up- 
wards of seven thousand regulars, besides twelve 
thousand five hundred volunteers, to supply the 
place of those who have not engaged for the war— 
making in all sixty-five thousand men. If you add 
to that, upon a conjectural estimate—I suppose 
not far from the truth—five thousand seamen and 
marines, also engaged in the war, you will then 
have a numerical force, naval and military, amount- 
ing to seventy thousand men. If, again, you add 
to that, the proposed increase of the army by the 
whole amount of these two. bills, twenty thousand 
volunteers and ten thousand regulars, you will 
have an army of a hundred thousand men, be- 
sides the numerous employees of one character or 
another, following the army—making an aggregate 
of at least one hundred and ten thousand men. At 
this moment, including the sailors, and marines, 
and followers of the army, you are paying and 
feeding not less than from dtty-five hemmed to 
sixty -five thousand men, This is the statement, 
sir, on which, as I conceive, the Senate has to vote 
upon this bill. 

Mr. CASS. Ifthe honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky will allow me, I must repeat the correction 
which I made the other day, and at the same time 
refer him to the statement presented but a few min- 
utes since. I repeat, sir, that the provision for 
raising twenty thousand new volunteers does not 
bear upon the question before us. Not a man will 





I understand—that the force ' 


If the gentleman will pardon me, | 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Clayton. 


be raised, nor a dollar expended, unless a state of 
things should happen which cannot be reasonably 
anticipated. And, in such an event, prudence re- 
quires that the Government should be enabled to 
act and to call out an arriere force, which is the 
'| object of that portion of the bill. Why the hon- 
| orable Senator includes five thousand seamen and 
marines in his estimate of the means for prosecu- 
ting the war in the interior of Mexico, I cannot 
‘conjecture. Surely they will add nothing to the 
| force to be employed by General Scott in the sub- 
| jugation of the Mexican Government and people. 
I repeat, sir, the error of the honorable gentleman 


i 
| 





} 
| 








| consists in his considering the legal establishment | 


'| and the aggregate force as the same thing. I have 


shown the deduction it is necessary to make from | 


the former, in order to exhibit the real amount of 


|| the latter. After this is done, the Senator will find | 


| that the force I have stated of from forty-one thou- 
sand to forty-six thousand men is the true one, 


| which will be placed at the disposition of General | 
| Seott, and which is less by some thousands than the | 


| force he considers necessary to carry on the plan 


of operations recommended by the Secretary of | 


‘| War. The Executive, therefore, in calling upon 
Congress to pass the bills under consideration, has 
| had the best authority—that of the commanding 


|| mended. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. lam wellaware of the 
|| casualties to which the army in the field is sub- 
| ject, and especially when exposed to such a cli- 
1 mate as that of Mexico, which renders it very 
difficult to know what portion of the troops is effi- 
cient, and I only stated, that from the o 
turns, there appeared to be forty-five t#@usand 
| men now in Mexico. 
| Mr. CASS, (in his seat.) Forty-three thou- 
|| sand. 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN. And the regiment from 
| Michigan, which the gentleman supposes I will be 
|| very happy to hear are on the way, besides the 
| two battalions from Alabama and Mississippi. 
i] 
| 
| 








Mr. CASS. Will the Senator pardon me if [ 
interrupt him one moment? These twenty-two 
| hundred men will no more than suffice to fill up 
|| the volunteer forces. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Still there would be left 
inround numbers forty-five thousand men, together 
| with the five thousand seamen and marines actu- 


| of fifty thousand men in Mexico. Now, what is 
|| to be deducted from this number on account of the 
|| casualties of battle, and of clirgate, to which the 
gentleman referred? I cannot well make a calcu- 
lation; but I am startled at the estimate which the 
Senator presents, that one-fourth of these are to be 


| struck down! 


i 


gentleman must recollect that under these inevit- 
able casualties, which I admit, you have been all 
| the time endeavoring to supply the ranks of enlist- 
| ments throughout the — Enlistments have 
been continually going on. You can hardly take 
| up a newspaper in which you do not find a notice 
| of the sailing of some detachment of troops for 
| Mexico. Not a week passes in which a vessel 
|| with soldiers does not sail from some port in the 
|| United States. That has been the case throughout 
the war. Now, is it possible, that this devouring 

war consumes men faster than you can ship them 
thither? Why, when I was journeying to this 
} 





lace, there were some hundreds of lars goin 
ie from N hag on the Ohio rivers and I ro “4 
the newspapers frequent notices of the transporta- 
tion of troops to Mexico. We have been all the 
time diligently recruiting, and will not the deficit 
be supplied in that a Another thing is to be 
borne in mind: nearly the whole amount of those 
troops which have been thus despatched, have not 
encountered the casualties of the field. The casu- 
alties, which battle brought upon the forces, occur- 
red before the arrival of these reinforcements. The 
twenty thousand men that have gone there lately, 
have not been engaged in a single battle. They 
| arrived in the healthy season. They were healthy 
|| and robust men that went. Is it indeed true, that 
| 25 per cent. of all'these fresh troops have fallen 
‘| under the influence of the climate and disease ? 
'| No; I trust not. We have not less than thirty- 
| five thousand men, making every possible deduc- 
tion, besides those sick and temporarily disabled. 
Is not that a sufficient force? Mexico, sir, will be 


{| general himself—for the amount of force recom- | 


jal re- | 


ally engaged in this war; making an aggregate force |, 


Why, that cannot be; and, sir, the || 
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! conquered in six weeks, and we shall all know it 
|, and admit it. The question will then no longer 
‘| be about defensive lines, and about diplomacy, 
| and negotiation, and treaty; but about the con. 
| quered prize bying at our feet. me ems all doubt, 
| the question will then be, ‘* What shall we do with 
|| this conquered prize?’’ Sir, San Luis Potosi and 
| Zacatecas, I venture to say, will be taken, from 
|| every account, in less than six weeks from this 
| day. Will Mexico then be conquered? She is 
|| now conquered, as everybody knows. There is 
| nothing left, then, but Queretaro. Our conquests 
_are becoming so spacious that I can scarcely de- 
scribe them by their proper names, and I dare say 
| I am not correct in the pronunciation now; and 
Queretaro is spared only because there glimmers 
the last flickering light of a government which 
rests in the country. There is the phantom of a 


|. congress and a government, and Queretaro remains 


_uncaptured, not from any want of power, but be- 
cause you would there nurse that government into 
something with which you can make a treaty. 
Why, I see that General Scott has been giving 
passports to the legislators who constitute this 
government to go safely to what they call their 
new seat of government! This is the condition of 
things in Mexico. Surely, surely, we may now 
safely assume that Mexico is conquered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have not yet obtained from 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs the precise information which I sought. 
I did not desire to excite a discussion on the ques- 

tion as to the amount of military force at present 
in Mexico; but I put the question whether our 
military commanders in Mexico had recommended 
|, this measure on which we are called upon to vote. 
|| In reply to the inquiry, as I understand, the hon- 
| orable chairman of the committee says that one of 
, them (General Scott) did, some time during the 
|| last year, write a letter recommending that, in a 


i} 


1 certain event, the military establishment in Mexico 


should be increased to fifty thousand men. Will 
the honorable Senator tell me the date of the let- 
| ter? 

| Mr. CASS. It was written after the arrival of 
| its writer in Mexico; but how long after, I do not 
| know. 

|| Mr.CLAYTON. After the capture of the city? 
| Mr. CASS. Certainly; he distinctly alludes to 
|| that event. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It was written, then, after 
|| the capture of the city of Mexico. There is no 
| intelligence, as | understand, from General ‘Taylor 
| that any additional forces. were requisite. Am I 
| right in the conjecture ? 

| Mr. CASS. What did the honorable Senator 
| ask? 

| Mr. CLAYTON. Did General Taylor on any 
occasion recommend such an addition to the mili- 
| tar force ? 

r.CASS. I understand the Senator as inqui- 
| ring whether General Taylor had made the same 
| recommendation as General Scott. I have told 
all I know about the recommendation of General 
| Scott, and do not know whether General Taylor 
| made a similar recommendation. 

| Mr. CLAYTON. There is nothing, then, from 
|General Taylor. He has made no recommenda- 
| tion to add to the troops in Mexico; and as to 
|, General Scott; the honorable chairman is able to 
|| inform me, that some time last year, as he thinks, 
| «after the capture of the city of Mexico,’’ Gen- 
| eral Scott wrote to the department informing them, 
|| that if certain things intended to be done by the 
| Administration were attempted, 50,000 men would 
| be required.to be added to the army. 

| Mr. GASS. I beg your pardon, sir—raise the 
|| forces to 50,000 men; not add that amount. 

| Mr. CLAYTON. That’s the very understand- 
‘ing I had. Well, that increase of the army to 
| 50,000 men, as 1 understand from the reading of 
the letter from General Scott, was to be made in 
‘ease the Administration should design to subju- 
'' gate—to reduce all Mexico. 





Mr. CLAYTON. That is the amount of it, as 
I understand. If in error, I will be happy to be 
corrected. 
| Mr. CASS. The Senator is at liberty to put 
his own constraction on the letter; but the object 
wast stated to be ‘* to keep the Central Government 
in motion.” I will read the passage again. 


Mr. CASS. Oh! no. 
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" [Several Senators: We shall be glad to hear it 





again.] ~ 5 

Mr. CASS then read the passage already given, 
and added: The substance of the letter has been | 
eiven in a St. Louis paper which came here with- | 
in the last few weeks. . 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, that is whatI call re- | 
ducing or subjugating the coer: _Others will 
put their own construction on it. This increased 
force, then, is not recommended by General Scott; 
but he says to the‘department, ‘*if you propose 
to take all the capitals of the States of Mexico— || 
if you intend not only to put down the guerrillas || 
and bandits, but to keep the Central Government || 
of Mexico constantly in motion, allowing it no 
fixed place in which it can treat with you—if you 
purpose also to take possession of the revenues | 
of the country, then you will require such an 
addition to the army now here as will raise it | 
to fifty-thousand men.’’ General Scott, it will be || 
perceived, does not recommend that such an ad- | 
dition shall be made to the army; he only says | 
to the War Department, that if they design to | 
adopt a certain course of procedure, it will be | 
necessary to increase the army to that amount. | 
Pray, sir, what do you call keeping the Central 
Government in motion, occupying the State capi- | 
tals, and seizing the revenues of Mexico? I call |) 
it subjugation of the country and annihilation of |, 
the Government of Mexico. The President of the | 
United States disavows that in his me He | 
declares that he is opposed to the annihilation of 
Mexico as a republic; yet the proposition now is, 
to augment the forces in Mexico, on the ground 
that such an increase is necessary, in order to 
attain objects which are, as I consider, tantamount 
to the entire subjugation of the country. 

It has been stated by my friend from Kentucky 
—and I think he has fully sustained it—that the 
force at present under the command of Scott 
and Taylor, or Wool in the absence of Taylor, 
and other commanders in Mexico, amounts to 
forty-six thousand men; and we are now called on 
to increase the army to thirty thousand more, in 
order to overrun all Mexico, to occupy the capitals 
of all the States of Mexico, and to seize upon the 
entire revenues of the country. In other words, as 
I understand it, to annihilate Mexico as a nation, 
and to destroy her Government, does not require 
near so large a force as the honorabule chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs now asks the 
Senate to vote. If youadd thirty regiments—twenty 
regiments of volunteers and ten regiments of regu- 
lars—to the troops already in the field, you will have 
a vastly greater force than the commanding general 
of the army considers necessary for all the purposes 
specified in the letter. It is well known to other 
Senators here, that during the last session and the 

revious one, | voted upon all occasions, when 

ills were presented to this body to increase the 
army of the United States, or to furnish supplies 
for the army, in favor of those bills. I took the 
ground that whether the Administration of the 
country was _ or wrong in the inception of 
this war, | should vote more troops and more sup- 
plies for our armies, in order to sustain the honor 
and interests of the country, so long as my vote 
might be needed to sustain that honor and those 
interests. Nor shall I, in the course which I am 
about to take with regard to this bill, in the least 
change my purpose in regard to this matter, as 
oraey formed. If the same issues were now 
before me which were presented at the last session, 
I should vote precisely as I voted then. But to- 
tally different is the question now presented. On 
all former occasions, the President of the United 
States, and his friends. on this floor, disavowed 
any intention of conquest, or ere of terri- 
tory by conquest. ey invariably declared that 
nate - mere was not to mn Mexican territory 

y ro or conquest. They fought, it was | 
declared, for a fair and honorab ens for || 
indemnity for the injuries which we had received 
at the hands of Mexico, t what. now is the | 
issue to the American Senate by the | 
bill upon your table? Allow me here to from 
the m of the President, so that there may be 
no ground for any a tion of misstatement or 
equivocation. Let us. hear from the President 
himself, the objects which he has in view, and the 
purposes for the accomplishment of which he de- 
sires theseadditional troops. The Presidentsays: 












| 
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| 
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| Californias, and the privilege of the right of ~~ across the 


ident to enforce these ‘‘ terms of 
| called upon to give a vote that shall enable him to 
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** In the mean time, as Mexico refuses all indemnity, we 


|| should adopt measures to indemnify ourselves, by appropri- | 


ating permanently a portion of her territory. Early after the 
commencement of the war, New Mexico and the Califor- 
nias were taken possession of by our forces. Our military 


|, and naval Commanders were ordered to conquer and hold 
|| them, subject to be disposed of by a treaty of peace. 


«The provinces are now in our undisputed occupation, | 
and have been so for many months—all resistance on the 
part of Mexico having ceased within their limits. I am satis 
fied that they should never be surrendered to Mexico.” 


And again he says, on the same page: 

“ Besides New Mexico and the Californias, there are other |) 
Mexican provinces which have been reduced to our posses- 
sion by conquest. These other Mexican provinces are now 
governed by our military and naval commanders, under the 
general authority which is conferred upon a conqueror by the 
laws of war. They should continue to be held as a means of 
coercing Mexico to accede to just terms of peace.”’ 

The question then arises, What are these *‘ terms 
of peace’? which the President considers to be 
** just,”? and on which he means to insist? By 
turning to the eighth page of his message, you 
will find an answer to this ey. You will there | 
discover the views of the Executive with regard 
to “ just terms of peace.’’ It has been said, in the 
progress of debate, that the President attempted 
to negotiate after the battles of Contreras and 
Churubusco; that he made an effort to treat with | 
the Mexican commissioners, having sent Mr. Trist 
to Mexico for that purpose. In his message he 
communicates the poe of the instructions given 
to Mr. Trist, and his own “‘ ultimatum:’’ 

«“ The Commissioner of the United States was authorized | 
to agree to the establishment of the Rio Grande as the 
boundary, from its entrance into the Gulf to its intersection 
with the southern boundary of New Mexico, in north lat- 


| itude about thirty-two degrees, and to obtain a cession to 


the United States of the Provinces of New Mexico and the 


isthmus of Tehuantepec. The boundary of the Rio Grande 
and the cession to the United States of New Mexico and 
Upper California, constituted. an ultimatum which our 
Commissioner was under no circumstances to yieid.”’ 

Here we have the President's ‘just terms of | 
peace,’’ as he calls them; his “ ultimatum”? is | 
definitely announced, and we are no longer left, 
as during the last two sessions, to conjecture—to | 
guess at the objects and intentions of the Pres- 


| ident of the United States in regard to Mexico. 
| It is now certain that he has demanded, and 
| means to demand hereafter, as his ultimatum, the 


cession to the United States of California, and 
the whole of New Mexico—a territory embracing 
at least six hundred and ninety thousand square | 
miles of land—more than twice the entire territo- | 
rial extent of the “‘ old thirteen States” at the time | 
of the American Revolution! And I am called || 
upon to give a vote which shall enable the Pres- 
peace !’? 


l am | 


compel Mexico to cede the whole of New Mexico \ 
and the Californias to this country. I have no |, 


| choice left. I can at once take up my position, || 


and say whether I am in favor of the acquisition || 


and conquest of all this vast region, or whether I |, 
/am_ opposed to it. \| 


I must confess that I do not understand the ar- 
ment of my honorable friend from Maryland, 
Mr. Jounson.} He concluded, as I understood, | 
with an expression of his resolution to vote for || 
this bill. e told us to-day, that if the people of | 
the United States were consulted, he verily be- | 
lieved the great mass of them would decide against | 
the acquisition of any territory on the western side 
of the Del Norte. The Senator thought that the || 
people of the United States would go with him for || 
acquisition of territory—not by robbery, but in | 
ayment-of the debt which is justly due us by | 
exico. He thought that the people would go | 
with him so far as to defend the country between | 
the Neuces and the Rio Bravo; but he had no doubt | 
that the people of the United States were clearly 
onpoweds and would so declare themselves whenever || 
called upon, to the poqeemtion of any territory | 
on the other side of the Rio Bravo. Now I ean- || 
not understand how my friend, having arrived at | 
these conclusions, being thus satisfied as to the || 
popular will, can reconci'e it to himself to vote for | 
this immense addition to the army of the United | 
States, when the object of this augmentation of the | 
military establishment is plainly avowed by the | 
President to be the extension of his conquests over | 
the whole of this country on the other side of the 
Rio Bravo, and the acquisition of both the Califor- | 
nias as well as New Mexico. If my honorable | 
friend. can reconcile that by the exercise of his 


| 








| 
| 


| uttered loud complaints. 


| specting the co 
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ingenuity, L should like to hear him do so. For 
my part, | cannot comprehend it. Without reflect- 
ing on his course, however, my business is to point 
out my own. 

Before | proceed further in the argument on this 
question, I desire to say, fur one, that | never 
have been, and I am not now, willing to acquire 
one acre of ground from Mexico, or any other 
nation under heaven, by conquest or robbery. | 
hold that, in all our transactions with the other 
nations of the world, the great principle ought to 
be maintained by us that ‘honesty is the best 
policy,”’ and that an honorable reputation is of 
more value to a country than land or money. I 
hold that any attempt on our part, merely because 
we happen to possess superior strength, to com- 
pel a weaker nation to cede to us all that we 
choose to demand as indemnity, whilst we at the 


|} same time admit that we ask for more than she 


owes us, is nothing else but robbery. If a man 
owe me a sum of money, and I meet him on the 
highway, and insist, with a pistol pointed to his 
breast, that he shall deliver to me a deed of his 
farm, at the estimate which I choose to put upon 


it, I think there could not be much difference of 
opinion as to the nature of that transaction. I 


should like to know how my friend frem Mary- 
land, wha. is an able lawyer, would defend the 
man guilty of such conduct. Would it be any 
palliation, or excuse, or justification of the con- 


duct of an offender, in such a case, that som 


money was justly due him? Could there be 
found in Christendom a court and jury that would 
hesitate as to the verdict in such a case? And 


_ what, let me ask—as a friend near me [Mr. Wes- 
| STER] suggests—what would be the value of the 


deed obtained under such circumstances? If the 
possessor of it should even go ‘* unwhipt of jus- 
tice,’? would he not be the object to which the scorn- 
ful finger of every honest man would be pointed, 
so long as he lived upon the earth? I hold—and, 
however old-fashioned the notion may be, I shall 
maintain it so long as I have a seat here—that 
character is as valuable to a nation as it is to an 
individual; and inasmuch as I would scorn as a 
private citizen to despoil my neighbor of . his 
property in these circumstances and with these 
avowals, so, as a public man, I never can sanc- 
tion, in the slightest degree, auch a course of con- 


| duct on the part of the Government of the coun- 


try. 
We are one of the strongest nations of the earth. 
We have been amongst the weakest. In times 


| gone by, we have suffered from the cruelty, the 


tyranny, and injustice of other nations, and have 
We have now waxed 
strong, and can put the foot upon the neck ofa 
sister republic, and compel her to yield to the terms 
we ourselves dictate. The question now comes 
up, and it addresses itself to every genuine lover 
of his country, whether the acquisition of all this 


| territory, under these circumstances, would com- 


pensate us for the loss of the reputation—that high 
national character which we have hitherto sustain- 
ed? Do not understand me as opposing the just 
claims of my own country. I would go as far to 
enforce those claims consistently with ihe honor of 
the country as any man living. When Mr. Trist 
made the proposition to the Mexican Commis- 
sioners to negotiate, the terms were to be defined 
by him, and they were to be submitted to by 
Mexico at “ the cannon’s mouth.”’ 


We » January 12, 1848. 

Mr. Dickinson having addressed the Senate 
u his resolutions touching the Mexican war; 

r. YuLtee having moved certain resolutions re- 
ition of admission of foreign 
territory into the Union; Mr. Hare having sug- 

ested an intention to move an amendment to these 
ast; and all these propositions having been laid 
upon the table— 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (now on its third reading) for adding ten addi- 
tional regiments of regulars to the army. 

Mr. CASS rose and said: I can now furnish 
the honorable Senator from Delaware, as I prom- 
ised, with the date of the letter to which he alluded 

rday. It is dated the 18th of September. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The resolutions of the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. Dicxinson,] and the 
various propositions for amending them which 
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have been presented by others, and which have || ‘The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
been the subject of discussion this morning, furnish || Military Affairs tells me to-day that he has ascer- 


a very extraordinary commentary, I think, sir, on 
this war, the objects to be attained by it, and the 
course we are now about to pursue. It seems to 


obtain an acre, there is a violent contest what we 
shall do with it. 


Mr. President, yesterday, when the Senate | 


adjourned, I had adverted to the subject of the in- 


demnity due by Mexico for the claims of our citi- | 


zens. I had said, what I maintain now, and what 
I shall at all times hereafter maintain, that the 
just claims of my countrymen against Mexico 
ought to be asserted and supported in every suita- 
ble and proper manner. But I did not then state— 
what I think it right to state now, in order to pre- 


veni any error in the public mind—that the amount || 


of those claims has been greatly overrated. 

[ understand that the whole amount of claims 
presented to the Commissioners was $6,291,605. 
Of this sum, $2,260,140 were allowed by the Com- 
missioners or the part of Mexico; and the Mexi- 
can Government was providing to pay that amount 


without any controversy as to its justice at the time | 


when the war broke out. It appears, then, that 
there was a sum of $928,628 claimed by the citi- 


zens of the United States, which was disallowed | 
This was sub- | 


by the Mexican Commiasioners. 
ject to controversy; and whether our claim for that 
amount was right or wrong, remains to be decided 
by the Commissioners appointed by both Govern- 
ments. ‘Three million three hundred and thirty 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars of 
the claims of our citizens had not been examined 
by the Commissioners. 
I have said, in order to prevent an erroneous im- 
pression in regard to the amount of these claims. 

Mr. WEBSTER, (in his seat.) Mr. Trist was 
authorized to claim $3,000,000 only. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is true that Mr. Trist was 
authorized to negotiate, on the ground that the 


sum due to us in the aggregate was three mil- | 
It will not be contended, I presume, that | 


lions. 
we wentto war for the recovery of this claim. I 
have not heard that the true object of the war was 


the recovery of this money. Other causes were | 


alleged for the war in which we were involved on 
the 13th of May, 1846. The great cause assigned 
by the President for the war at that time was, that 


American blood had been shed upon American | 


I make this statement, as | 


| Mexicans for a week.’”’ 


, at that time. 


|| tained the date of the letter from General Scott to 
| our Government in which the suggestion is made, 
| that in a certain event more troops will be neces- 
be taken for granted by gentlemen, that we are to | 
acquire a great amount of territory; but before we || 


sary to be added to the army. That letter, he 


says, is dated so far back as the 18th of September, | 


and [ suppose the extract he has read from it is 
nothing more than the suppressed part of the Gen- 


eral’s official letter of that date, in which he recounts | 
| his victories. 


It is the part of that letter marked 
by the asterisks, | suppose. It is clear, then, from 


the statements of the honorable chairman of the | 
Committee on Military Affairs, that General Scott | 
has never recommended to the Administration of | 


this country, or to any department of this Govern- 
ment, the passage of these bills to raise thirty more 
regiments for the war. He has made no such 


proposition; upon his head none of the responsi- | 


bility of these measures can rest; it must rest on 


the heads of those who have suggested it. Al- | 
|, though the President has generally recommended 
in his message an increase of the army, he has not 
told us how many regulars, how many yolun- | 


teers, or how many troops of all kinds should 
be added to the army. Sir, General Scott has 


/never desired such an increase of the forces in 
| Mexico. 


It could only embarrass and distract 
him in his position at present, however useful 
such an addition might have been before he left 


| Vera Cruz, and penetrated into the interior of 
| Mexico. 
| thirty thousand more mouths to be fed in Mexico. 
| Sir, it is not consistent with the known character 


At this time, these measures would add 


of this great captain to ask for more troops than 
can be usefully employed in the service of the 
country. Before he left this place for Mexico, in 
conversation with him, 1 observed to him, that 
when he arrived in Mexico he would meet a very 


formidable enemy, and that he might, perchance, 


be defeated in the difficult mountain passes of that 
country. He smiled, and replied to my observa- 
tion: ** Sir, give me a column—a granite column 
of American regulars, consisting of four or five 
thousand men—and [ will whip any Mexican army 
that can be brought into the field, if it should rain 
That was the fixed de- 
liberate opinion of that distinguished commander 
Well, sir, when he was fighting the 
battles of Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
and Molino del Rey, it really seemed as if it 
did rain Mexicans for about a week. But he 


soil. I do not propose to go into the discussion of vindicated the opinion he gave of the prowess of 
the question at this time whether that assertion | American soldiers by the brilliant victories which 
was or was not true. There are other matters | he gained in those ever-memorable and glorious 
which invite my consideration, and to which [ || battles. He entered the city of Mexico, as he tells 
think it important to call the attention of the Sen- || You, with an army of less than six thousand men. 
ate. But desire, sir, in the progress of this dis- Let us look a little into the history of this most 
cussion, to have it distinctly understood, as far as | €Xtraordinary campaign, after General Scott de- 
Iam concerned, that I have always been ready || parted with his gallant little army from Vera 
and anxious to vindicate the honest claims of my | CU2s and led it into the interior of the enemy’s 
countrymen upon Mexico, and that neither by the | country. Let us see the comparative amount of 
votes which I am about to give upon these bills, the American and Mexican forces that were en- 
nor by any vote which I shall in future be called |, gaged in those battles which were fought previous 
on to give in reference to this war, do I desire it to | t0 the entry of the American army into the city 
be understood that I am denying the justice of the | Of Mexico. It will show us that there is no neces- 
fair claims of the citizens of this country upon | 8ity whatever for such an increased force to be 
Mexico for indemnity. What I meant to say yes- | 24ded to the army of the United States. 
terday, and mean to repeat to-day, is, that the The first great battle after the capture of Vera 
amount of these claims was small compared to the | Cruz was that of CerroGordo, 

value af the enormous quantity of territory which | _, The Commanding General, in his despatch to 
the President declares shall be ceded by Mexico | the Secretary of War, says: 

to us before there can be a just and honorable | «“ Our whole force present, in action and in reserve, was 


. ~~ || 8,50); the enemy is estimated at 12,00), or more. About 
peace between the two countries. It has been said || 3,000 ‘prisoners, 4,000 or 5,000 stand of arms, and 43 pieces 
that the proposition was made by the American || of artillery, were taken. By the accompanying return, I 
Commissioner to give them twenty millions of dol- || Testet to find our loss more severe than at first supposed— 
| for U Califernia ol Ik fi | amounting in the two days to 33 officers and 398 men: in 

ars for Upper California alone. now not from |! aii, 431, of whom 63 were killed. The enemy's loss is 
any official information how the President esti- | computed to be from 1,000 to 1,200. 


mates the difference between the claims of our Of the next battle, sir, in which our army was 


citizens and the value of the land which he intends || engaged against the Mexicans, the General speaks 


to demand of Mexico at the cannon’s mouth, But || in his despatch of the 18th September, from which 
he says, in his message : 


| I read the following extract: 


| ‘This army has been more disgusted than surprised that, 


* As the territory to be acquired by the boundary proposed || s 
might be estimated to be of greater value than a fate equiv. || by some sinister process on the part of certain individuals 
ulent for our just demands, our Commissioner was autho- || at home, its numbers have been, generally, almost trebled 


in our public papers—beginning at Washington. 


rized to stipulate for the payment of such additional pecu- || 


niary consideration as was d-emed reasonable.”’ 


And this is a clear admission on his part of a 
fact, otherwise notorious to all the world, that the 
cession he demanded was beyond—ay, vastly be- 
yond—the value of the indemnities we had a right 
to ask, R 


« Leaving, as we all feared, inadequate at Vera 


Cruz, Perote, and Puebla—with much larger hospitals ; and 
being obliged, most reluctantly, from the same cause, (gen- 
eral paucity of numbers,) to abandon 


we marched 
August 7-10) from Puebla with only 10,738 rank and file. 
‘his number includes the garrison of Jalapa, and the 2,429 


| men brought up by Brigadier General Pierce, August 6. 
' 


‘At Contrems, Churubusco, &c., [August 20,) we had 





| 
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but 8,407 men mg aie deducting the garrison of 4 i 
gustin, (our general dep6t,) the intermediate sick and the 
dead ; at the Molinos del Key [September 8) but three brig. 
ades, with some cavalry and artillery—making in all 3,25) 
men—were in the battle; in the two days—September |» 
and 13—our whole operating force, after deducting, again, 
the recent killed, wounded, and sick, together with the gar- 
rison of Mixcoac - then general depét) and that of Tacu-. 
baya, was but 7,180; and, finally, after deducting the new 
garrison of Chapultepec, with the killed and wounded of 
the two days, we took possession [September 14) of this 
great capital with Jess than 6,000 men! And [ reassert, 
upon accumulated and unquestionable evidence, that, in not 
one of those conflicts, was this army opposed by fewer than 
three and a half times its numbers—in several of thein by 
a yet greater excess. 

* On the other hand, this small force has beaten on the 
same occasions, in view of their capital, the whole Mexican 
army, of (atthe beginning) thirty-odd thousand men—posted, 
always, in chosen positions, behind intrenchments, or more 
formidable defences of nature and art; killed or wounded, 
of that number, more than 7,000 officers and men; taken 
3,730 prisoners, one seventh officers, including 13 generals, 
of whom 3 had been Presidents of this Republic 5 captured 
more than 20 colors and standards, 75 pieces of ordnance, 
besides 57 wall-pieces, 30,000 small-arms, an immense quan- 
tity of shot, shells, powder, &c. 

* Of that enemy, once so formidable in numbers, appoint- 
ments, artillery, &c., twenty-odd thousand have disbanded 
themselves in despair, leaving, as is known, not more than 
three fragments—the largest about 2,500—now wandering 
in different directions without magazines or a military 
chest, and living at free quarters upon their own people. 
* * * TheGovernment will find itself without resources; 
no army, no arsenals, no magazines, and but little revenue, 
internal or external. Still such is the obstinacy, or rather 
infatuation, of this people, that it is very doubtful whether 
the new authorities will dare to sue for peace on the terms 
which, in the recent negotiations, were inade known by our 
Minister.” 

This official report fully sustains the statement 
made by the Senator from Kentucky, who declared 
that, in his opinion, Mexico was now to be con- 
sidered and treated as a conquered country. Their 
army is utterly broken up and annihilated; their 
revenues are destroyed ; the real Government of 
Mexico is almost annihilated; and it is under these 
extraordinary circumstances that we are called 
upon, with an admitted army of nearly seventy 
thousand men, and with forty-five thousand actu- 
ally in Mexico, to vote thirty thousand more aap 
to be sent to that country by the President, for the 
purpose of securing what he calls ‘* indemnity for 
the past,’’ and ‘‘ security for the future.”’ hat 
that cant phrase means I do not exactly under- 
stand; but I have been told by an ingenious friend, 
that indemnity for the past means the half of Mex- 
ico, and security for the future the other half. If 
this, sir, be the right interpretation of these terms, 
then I unhesitatingly say to my friends on the other 
side, that 1 am utterly opposed to adding indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future. I 
am called upon to vote these troops, for the pur- 
pose of securing a cession of the country which 
the President has expressly set forth in his mes- 
sage. Neither the Commander-in-chief of the 
army, nor General Taylor, (whose great name 
must always be associated with whatever relates 
to this war,) appears to have been consulted. I[ 
do not believe that that gallant old ‘ Mexican 
Whig,”’ Zachary Taylor, after having beaten 
Santa Anna, with an army of less than one-fourth 
the number of that which was arrayed against him, 
has ever asked for more forces, for the purpose of 
defending himself against the wretched bands of 

uerrillas which infest the country where his 
orces are encamped. No, sir; practical men have 
not recommended this addition. The recommenda- 
tion comes from the Executive here. It comes 
from men who fight battles on paper at home— 
from men who never 
*¢set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle know 
More than a spinster.”’ ‘ 

In the very outset, of the inquiry to which our 
minds are directed when we are called on to vote 
upon these bills, we are met by the question— 
which I beg leave, most respectfully, to suggest 
to gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber— 
whether this Government was formed for the pur- 
pose of nen pyr J foreign territory by conquest or 
rapine; and, whether it be in the true constitution- 
al competency of Congress to wage war for the 
purpose of acquiring territory by conquest. I 
deny it, sir. 1 hold this Government to be a gov- 
ernment of specific and delegated powers, and | do 
not find it enumerated anywhere, either by express 
words or necessary implication, that any such 

wer as that was ever ceded to this Government. 

he preamble to the Constitution expresses the 
purposes for which this Government was formed, 
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«to form a more perfect union, establish justice, H 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 


secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 

posterity.” They were not to ensure the bless- | 

ings of liberty to any other than the American 
ople. The object was to establish justice, not | 


to perpetrate injustice and robbery by indulging a |) 


love of plunder and a thirst for conquest or terri- 
torial aggrandizement. ‘These were not the objects 
for which the fathers of the republic met and es- | 


tablished the American Constitution. No, sir! no, || 


sir! They have specified the objects for which se 
made that Constitution, and among those whic 


“are enumerated, I do not find any such power, nor || 


can I see how it can be pretended that this Gov- 
ernment was formed for the purpose of acquiring 
territory by conquest. The spirit of our Consti- 
tution is pacific, not warlike—defensive, not ag- 
gressive. It is for the ** establishment of justice,” 
not for aggrandizement or plunder. 
But, sir, we are rapidly approaching that state | 
of things which will make the conquest and annex- | 
ation of all Mexico inevitable; and these bills are | 
a part of the process by which, if they become | 
laws, we shall, in my humble judgment, be driven | 


to this result. These bills propose a reduplication | 
of this mighty mass of thirty thousand men, com- || 


posing our army now in the city of Mexico. 


The measure brings with it imminent peril to || 


our own institutions. You may say to me now, 
as the honorasie chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs said when he introduced this bill, | 
that no such purpose as that of the annexation of | 
all Mexico is oes by anybody. Although 
I thought he was right when he made that declara- 


a very great error. We have now before us a | 
resolution offered by an honorable Senator, de- | 
claring that it may become necessary and proper, 
and that it is constitutional, to annex the whole of | 


Mexico to this country, either as a part of the || 


States or as a province. 

_ Why, sir, what have you seen lately in the pub- | 
lic prints from all parts of the country—from New | 
Orleans to New York? 
newspaper published in the city of New York, a | 
brief extract, which I will read. A writer, com- | 
menting on the late speech delivered by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina, makes these 
observations: 

“Our schoo)masters, our tin pedlars, our country law- 
yers, our missionaries, our printers, our mechanics, and.our 
farmers, are already there, [in Mexico.] There the bulk 
will stay. Does Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Polk mean te give a | 
bill of sale of these men, with their industry, their intelli- | 
gence, and their lives, to a weak, sickly, uneducated, dis- | 
membered, patched-up Mexican Government—such a one | 
as will be left after the slice, which all admit must, at all | 
events, be taken off from it? We doubt their right thus to 
transfer, or even abandon, American citizens. 
must be protected, and sheltered, and governed.”? 

Yes, sir, these adventurers, who have gone down 
with your army, constituting, as they will, with 
the increased forces which you propose to send to 
Mexico, an armed emigration to take possession 
and colonize the country with the bayonet, will 





claim hereafter that you are bound to ‘shelter 


and protect them.” They will demand it, on the 
ground that they are American citizens; they will 
say that you placed them there, that you encour- 
aged them to go there, and that you are now bound 
to protect them. A gentleman said to me the 
other day—and I confess I was not a little aston- 
ished at the statement—that there are not less than 
fifty thousand of these emigrants, in various parts 
of Mexico, not directly connected with our army. 
Sir, Task the attention, and the serious attention, 
of every gentleman on this floor to these facts. 
We are about to send to Mexico an armed emi- 
gration, and when we get them there, how shall we 
get them away? Do you not see, from the public 
papers, already, that some of those who are in the 
city of Mexico (I do not refer to the army) are 
—- a permanent occupation of the country ? 

fa statement in the Government paper, published 
this day, in this place, be correct, it is — 
by those who are now in the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas, that a railroad shall be constructed to Vera 
Cruz, and a magnetic telegraph to Tampico. Now 
go on’for a few years more in this way, and you 
may then legislate as much as you please; but you 
can never legislate them all atk: They will knock 
at the door of your Union for admission, and you 
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T 
| of such a state of things? 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and || are in favor of it, | wish to hear them now; for 
it 
| 


|| examining it patiently and carefully, are the gen- 


Sir, I have cut, from a || 


No; they | 
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cannot keep them ont. | ernment of Mexico, yet we drive that Government 


from place to place—keeping them, as has been 
: said, in “perpetual motion.”” We drive them 
one, I take my stand against it. I think there is | continually from place to place, and yet we expect 
wisdom in the proposition of the honorable Sena- | to treat with a Government thus im motion, and 
tor from South Carolina, that we should now erect | from which we have taken every dollar of its rev- 
| a landmark for ourselves, by which we shall be | enue. Is there wisdom in this? Is it not, in fact, 
guided hereafter. an effectual obstruction to the obtaining any treaty? 
| »What will be the consequence of the annexa- — It must end in the utter annihilation of the sover- 
| tion of twenty Mexican States to the American || eignty and independence of that nation. You will 
Union? Of all men in the United States the most |, have a mass of population scattered over an im- 
interested in making this inquiry solemnly, and | mense region without a government, because you 
0 will not permit them to have one. You are to beat 
tlemen of the South. There are in Mexico not | them, drive them, shoot them, and in every way 
| less than eight millions of human beings, (men, | punish them, and you say you are todo it for the 
| women and children,) of a race totally different | purpose of procuring an honorable peace. Sir, I 
| from ourselves—a colored population, having no ewe nothing to say now about the question of 
feelings in common with us, no prejudices like | humanity as involved in this matter; but I put it 
ours; but, on the contrary, with prejudices directly || again to honorable Senators on the other side, is 
the antipodes of all of ours, and especially bigoted || this good policy? Is it expedient? Are you re- 
on this very subject of slavery. solved never to permit Mexico to have a govern- 
Do you suppose that if you annex to the Ameri- || ment that can treat with you? If you send down 
can Union these eight millions of people, backed | thirty thousand more men, which these bills call 
by the millions of colored men in this country, || for, it is in vain to say that there can be an inde- 
they will remain idle spectators of the proceed- || pendent government in Mexico. 
ings of this Government, stimulated as they will || -In reference to the suggestion, sir, which held 
be by Abolitionists of the most fanatical cast? | out the idea that Mexico can be annexed to this 
What, then, must become of that peculiar insti- || country as a province, I wish to say but a very few 
tution of ours, which has existed for so many || words. I think that every statesman who reflects 
years in this country? You answer me, that you || on the subject will agree with me, that it is utterly 
will not suffer that institution to be disturbed. The || impossible for us long to hold that or any other 
honorable Senatur from Maryland said, you will || country as a province. If you annex it to the 
not suffer the right to hold colored men in slavery | American Republic in any form, its final destiny is 
to be discussed. No, sir; but how will you pre- || fixed and certain. Your own institutions, your 
vent it when these men shall have been admitted || sense of justice, your love of the great principle 


Is — one, I ask, in favor 
f there be any who 


‘| into the American Union, and these Mexican || of human liberty, will compel you to admit it 
tion, I have since been convinced that he was under || 





States shall have become American States ? 
| will be voted down. 


You | finally into the Union. Hold it as a province, like 
Your institutions will be | one of the despotic governments of Europe! Hold 
ee rpreny one en a ee moe — || & country ee a ear moe 
will, rend the Union to atoms! vese are the || province, enslaved, and enslaved by a sister repub- 
legitimate resalts of your annexation of all Mexi- || lic! It is vain; the idea is altogether impracticable. 
co, pee may as well take the opportunity to || It cannot be entertained by an American statesman 
meet and prevent them at once. If you do not || fora moment. Depend upon it, sir, you ‘cannot 
fear such results, vote your armed emigration; but || evade the great question. Now is the time to say 
| if you oe that it will lead to this, pause with || whether you will admit Mexico into the American 
| me, and arrest these proceedings now. ‘| Union or not. 

My honorable friend from Maryland, in the pro- || I do not propose, Mr. President, to review the 
gress of the discussion, alluded to the revenues of 1 ground which was so ably taken by the honor- 
Mexico, and said that he thought the American | able Senator from Kentucky, who preceded me in 
army might be hereafter supported out of these || the debate, in reference to the existing army in 
revenues. I do not propose to discuss the finan- || the field, the number of troops in Mexico, and 
a seneiene aoe with this bill at length, || their sufficiency for all legitimate eee oo 
thoug o invoke the serious attention of the | war. I have here the report of the Adjutant Gen- 
American Senate, as an honorable Senator has || eral, and I presume that every honorable Senator 
already done, to the crisis which must be produced || has had the report uporhis table. It appears by it 
by aiding twenty or thirty millions cman to our || (and I will barely read one or two extracts, for the 
already enormous expenses, those expenses which || purpose of confirming what has been stated already) 
we — i wares = are on Fe oo ; I || that the aggregate regular — ee forces . 
say bound, because I wish it to be understood that || Mexico, independent of the Michigan regiment an 
|| I mean to vote supplies, and I take it for granted } the Alabamaand Mississippi troops which have not 
that meters oer enna < vote them for our ees eee eres at ae coe, 
there. I irfend, as far as my vote will go, to vote || ignn, Alsbama, and Mississippi troops will raise 
the munitions of war, the clothing for the troops, || the number above forty-five thousand men. There 
and for everything as far as may be necessary to i was great propriety, I think, in the suggestion of 
sustain the honor of the American army in a for- || the Senator from Kentucky, to add to the number 
eign country. But there I stop; and I say, with || (forty-five thousand men) the five thousand sailors 
eae which Pe have pate, and _ wer | and marines now a to ascertain the entire 
thousand men which you have a right now by || effective force already there. 
law to recruit, rin further progress in arming || There are, then, sir, bya faircalculation, already 
the people for this war shall be arrested, so far } fifty thousand men in Mexico. According to the 
as my vote will go to arrest it. Should any real || letter which was read b oe eed cae 
danger to our army ever require more men, I || of the Committee on Military airs, General 
would grant them; but now it is evident that you || Scott considered that force sufficient, not only for 
have no occasion for any more troops for any | the legitimate pu of the war, but also for 
legitimate purpose of the war. The whole revenue } holding all the capitals of all the States of the 
eee an a. ae -one: ar dollars, | ae aieaarced its eee towns, 
when in her best an miest state. It is now, | and fortified places; for the purpose also of seizing 
as General Scott tells you, almost annihilated. || all the revenues of the nation, and of driving the 
He, who has the best means of knowing, gives || Central Government from place to place, ‘‘ keeping 
you this information. But oe the revenue | it in constant motion;”’ in other words, that the 
to be twenty-one millions of dollars, would that || force was sufficient, according to the judgment of 
be sufficient to support an army of sixty thousand | the Commanding General, to amnibibine the sover- 
ane — aie a = ae samen | meee = con cca ee 7 want 
which have sent to us by the Secretary, you || more? wha o you € requisi- 
will see that it will be entirely inadequate to defray tion for thirty thousand additional troops, when 
half the enormous expenses to which we should || you have already a force adequate, according to 
be subjected. But what is meant by the honorable || the Commanding General, for the subjugation of 
Senator from Maryland? Does he desire to take || the whole country? If you send these thirty 
every dollar from Mexico, and prevent her from || thousand additional troops there, you will have 
supporting any government? hat policy would || thirty thousand additi mouths to feed, greatly 
there be in that? We wish to treat with the Gov- || increasing the difficulties of the Commander-in- 
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insubordination among that immense mass of men, 


|, engaged. 


a great portion of them oa kept in the great cap- | 


ital of that Republic, and t 


e others diffused and | 








easoning upon the subject in the ab- 
stract, and without reference to any particular indi- 
vidual, the framers of the Constitution thought that 


render to him, under the promise that they would 
be fairly and honorably treated as prisoners of war. 
He took out every man of them the next day, and 


30rn Cone.....1st Sess. The War with Mexico—Mr. Clayton. Senate. 
chief in the field, if not rendering them absolutely L entertain, on this great question. They had fears Many years ago, there was a certain rsonage 
insuperable. You will thus raise the price of | that the great temptations to which the Executive || in our State of Texas, then a province claimed |, 
supplies, by inereasing the demand for them. At | would be exposed to increase his power and pat- || Mexico, by the name of Don Antonio Lopez i 
the same time, your army being inactive, oceupy- | ronage, flagrante bello, might lead him to defeat || Santa Anna. He met some American troops—if 
ing the garrison towns and fortified places of || the settlement of controversies with foreign Pow- || I recollect the history of times gone by—at a cer. 
Mexico, you incur all the hazard of mutiny and | ers, and to protract any war in which we might be tain place called Goliad, and induced them to sur- 
| 


scattered among the principal towns. Reflect, sir, 
on the difficulties which must inevitably surround 
an army in such circumstances—the danger not 
merely from disease and the climate, but from that 


military insubordination into which they would | 


be so likely to fall, when they have no enemy to 
encounter in the field. 


As to the idea of fighting | 


any more battles in Mexico, that I hold to be per- | 


fectly preposterous. 


Battles with whom? A | 


single regiment, sir, of volunteers, would be suffi- | 


cient, at this very moment, to defeat any Mexican | 
forces that could anny be brought into the | 
exico that has under | 


field.. Who is there in 
him, or has the least expectation of having under 
him, any considerable Mexican force? 
Santa Anna has a few guerrillas under him, assas- 
sins and cut-throats; but they, like assassins and 
cut-throats in other parts of the world, are fleeing 
“before regular forces, and dare not face them, and 
never will dare face any army there. 

I conclude, then, Mr. President, that if a case 


Congress would be justified in withholding its | 


No one. || 


such a danger existed; and James Madison was 
one of the very men who, apprehending danger 
from this source, attempted, in the Convention || and, bloody ruffian, murderous villain, as he is, he 
_ which made the Constitution, to guard against it | slew hundreds of my countrymen, after pledging 
hy removing from the President even concurrent || his honor to give them quarter. On anoiher occa- 
action with the Senate in the formation of treaties | sion, this same Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
of peace, restricting that power to two-thirds of || massacred some hundreds more of ourcountrymen, 
the Senate. ‘ | ata place called the Alamo. These things are fresh 
Let me read from the proceedings of that Con- | _ in the recollection of every American. There is not 

| vention, the passages which bear on this point, as || an honest American heart that did not burn with in- 


_ they are quite pertinent in the present connection. | dignation against this ferocious ruffian, on account 


shot them, one by one, deliberately, in cold blood! 
He violated his solemn pledge before God and man; 








| 


You will find them under date of September, 1787, | of these atrocious acts. Well, sir, when this war 
page 524 of the ** Madison Papers :”’ | was declared, in May, 1846, the President of the 

“ Mr. Mapison moved to authorize a concurrence of two- | United States, the head of the Administration and 
thirds of the Senate to make treaties of peace, without the || of the Executive Government, gave this same 


| concurrence of the President. The President, he said, would || . ae 
| necessarily derive so much power and importance from a || Santa Anna, with all his titles, a free pase through 


1 state of war, that he might be tempted, if authorized, to im- | the American fleet, into Mexico. 
ti 


consent to an Executive application for more | 


troops, that case is now before us. There are |) proiong the war, of which he had the management.” 


some individuals who seem to think that no pos- 
sible emergency can arise in which a patriotic 
statesman can withhold his vote for furnishing 


With all such persons | beg most respectfully to 
differ; and I am quite willing, if gentlemen desire, 
to measure patriotism with them on this very 
question. We are placed here as guardians, in 


some sense, of the lives of the American people; || with the President in his ultimatum as announced 


and from our age—as there are many grey heads | 


to be seen in this Chamber—it is expected of us 
that we shall restrain the impulses at 
men to rush to every battle-field, when there is 
no occasion whatever for their services. 

Sir, is it indeed true that a man cannot vote 


field, unless he be, as some say, a “ Mexican 
Whig,”’ or at heart an enemy to his country? No 
such assertion as that was made by my honorable 


friend from Maryland, [Mr. Jounson;] but just | 


the reverse. He did justice to the motives of those 
who vote against the measure. 
I have heard from the lips of others, and never 
without despising it and its authors, I shall vote, 
] trust, from a high sense of public duty; and I 
say that, in this case, 1 might with more propriety 
retort upon the friends of the Executive that he 
desires, by the passage of this bill, to get a large 
army of military office-iolders to electioneer for 
his party in the next presidential campaign. I 
might make such a charge against him with much 
more propriety than the charge to which I have 
alluded ean be directed against gentlemen not dis- 
posed to vote in favor of this bill. If this bill 
passes, the President will have the appointment 


of five hundred and forty additional commissioned | 


officers. The Executive has already exercised 
more patronage than any of his predecessors in 
office. This war, calling into existence a mighty 
army of seventy thousand men, has given him 
more patronage, independently of other consider- 
ations, than any President ever exercised before 
him. If patronage be an object to the Execu- 
tive, may he not well be satisfied? I- will not 
lightly. make an accusation against the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the country. I make no charge against 
him that it is his object to carry this bill through 
the halls of Congress, in order that he may obtain 
this patronage; bit I am one of those who are 
very fearful and jealous of Executive power and 
Executive patronage. I have lived long enough 
and seen enough here to satisfy me that there is 
imminent danger to our institutions from that very 
source. I will not, where there is the slightest 
danger to be apprehended from it, lend my aid to 
increase that Executive patronage. Sir, the fathers 
of the republic, when about to make the Ameri- 


| 


| 
i 


can Constitution, had fears, and just such fears as | 


ich prompt | 


| pede a treaty of peace. 
“ Mr. Borier seconded the motion. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (in his seat.) 


| i . 
‘*Mr. Goruam thought the security unnecessary, as the | On the same dey on which war was declared. 


means of carrying on the war would not be in the hands of the | Mr. CLAYTON. On the very day, as my hon- 


; ( | President, but of the Legislature. || orable friend remarks, on which the war was de- 
could possibly be stated in which an American || 


“ Mr. BUTLER Was strenuous for the mofion as a neces- | clared, the President of the United States issued 


sary security against ambitious and corrupt Presidents. He 
mentioned the late perfidious policy of the Stadtholder in 
Holland, and the artifices of the Duke of Marlborough to 


Sir, Mr. Madison’s motion failed, and we have 
no resource against the evil he designed to pre- 


| vent, but in the suggestion of Mr. Gorham. 
supplies of men or money during a state of war. | +y 


It is evident, then, that the fathers of the Con- 


stitution contemplated the very step which I am 


| 


| 


against a bill to send additional troops into the || 
| 


} 





| now about to take; and unless in our hearts and 


judgments we can approve of the objects for which 
the war in Mexico is waged—unless we can agree 


in that portion of his message in which he declares 
that he will make no peace unless it give him all 
the Californias and New Mexico,—unless we con- 


cur in that ultimatam, we are bound as honorable 


men to refuse him any more men for the purposes 
he has avowed. In so refusing to grant him any 
more men for the prosecution of the war with such 
objects, I hold myself as acting in the very spirit 
of the Constitution, and according to the requisi- 
tions of the fathers who made it. 

Mr. President, the honorable chairman of the 


| Committee on Military Affairs, when he introduced 
But such language | 


this bill to the consideration of the Senate, submit- 
ted with it some remarks to which I desire to invite 
your attention. That I may not misquote or mis- 


| represent the honorable Senator, I will read from his 


speech as published by the reporter of the Senate: 
“In presenting this bill, I do not propose to touch any of 

the disputed topics which divide the two great parties, un- 

der the banner of one or the uther of whichPevery citizen 


| of our country is arrayed. I shail leave these, if introduced 
| at all, to be introduced by others. I had hoped, till I heard 
| the incidental discussion which arose a day or two since on 


the question of taking up this bill, that these exciting sub- 
jects would be postponed for seme future opportunity, and 
that the propositions now submitted would be considered 
upon their military merits, taking it for granted that the pro- 


|| priety of voting the additional force required would not be 
| 


cantroverted. I was well aware that we could not e 

a full discussion of the origin of the war, its 38, its 
objects, and the whole course of the Adminis ion con- 
nected with it. Nor, indeed, did I wish to avoid it. How- 
ever severe may be the attack, I trust it will be as earnest! 
met, and easily repelled, for I consider the ground whieh 
the Administration occupies as perfectly impregnable.” 

It sometimes happens, sir, that a man by blow- 
ing a trumpet may invite an opponent into the 
field, who would have been very quiet if he had 
not been defied. The honorable Senator has ut- 
tered this note of defiance, and I su it was 
intended for gentlemen on this side of the Cham- 
ber. He has thrown the gauntlet at our feet, and 
dares us to take itup. He says that the entire 

nd of the Administration is “ impregnable ;”’ 
that an attack upon it can be ‘easily repelled,” 
and will be, he trusts, “‘ as earnestly met.”’ Now, 
sir, although one of the humblest of the members 
on this side of the Chamber, yet I will take up the 
glove, and I desire to see how easily the i 
of the Administration will repel one or two attempts 
on my part to question the propriety of the course 
of the Kassiniepation in carrying on this war. 


' 





| Chamber has i 
President from this position, he shall indeed be, 


| his order to let pass the perjured assassin, without 
| let or hinderance, into Mexico. This, sir, is one 

of those points on which I desire to see the chair- 
| man of the Committee on Military Affairs so easily 
| repel the attack which he has invited. I am bound, 


| sir, to hold up the conduct of the President, in this 


|| instance, not = to the Senate, but to the Ameri- 


| can people; and I ask the champion of the Admin- 


_ istration, or any gentleman on the other side of 
| the Chamber, to demonstrate to us the ease with 
which he can repel the charge of misconduct, gross 
misconduct, on the part of the President of the 
United States, in admitting that murderous ruffian 
/ into Mexico. What, sir, have been the conse- 
| quences of that act? Why, let me, in reply, take 
| up a newspaper which is good authority with my 
' honorable friends on the other side. In the ** Union” 
_ of this morning, I find the following paragraph : 
«“ We have received a file of the ‘ North American,’ print- 


| ed in the city of Mexico, from the 3d of November to the 
7th of December. We find the following in the ‘ American’ 
of the last-named date. It has already appeared in the New 
Orleans papers: . 


«¢ Oncy MoRE.—Senors Cuevas, Atristain, and Couto, the 


|| § Mexican peace commissioners, are still in the city, we hear, 


| 

| ‘but of course can effect nothing. It is now said that they 

| § will not goto Washington as long as Santa Anna is in the 
‘country. The Government dare not even pay their expen- 
‘ses; nor would the commissioners dare go there and make 
‘atreaty; for the Napoleon of the West may turn up again 
‘some day, and then President Anaya and the commissioners 

| «would be shot. Oh! what a deplorable condition have this 
£ people reduced themselves to !? ” 

I ask, would not the ejaculation have been more 
appropriate—* Oh! to what a deplorable condi- 
tion has the President of the United States reduced 
this people and his own country!’? Upon his 
head, sir, and no other, must this sin rest; and if 
the honorable gentleman on the other side of the 

nuity enough to extricate the 


in all] time hereafter, my Magnus Apollo! If 
he can point out any mode of salvation for the 
President from this charge, it will reflect infi- 
nite honor on his character as an advocate. 
This same Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
who murdered our countrymen at Goliad and 
Alamo, being admitted to pass free into Mexico, 
has waged war — our country on all occa- 
sions since his admission. He has rallied thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of Mexicans that no 
other man could have rallied against us. He fought 
us at Buena Vista—at Cerro Gordo—at Contreras 
—at Churubusco—at Molino del Rey—at Chapul- 
nd at the city of Mexico. He fought till 
he was driven from the capital to the mountains, 
where he now remains with his guerrillas, ready to 
murder the peace commissioners of his own coun- 
try if they should dare to treat with us. Such is 
the man whom the President of the United States 
introduced into that country, and this is the state 
of things to which the Atherican people have been 
brought by the conduct of the Executive. . 
I might here, sir, request the honorable chair- 
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n to repel another charge made by the Senator |. 
on slerplend. Why was the gallant Ta lor | 
left without more than five thousand four hundred | 
troops—nearly all volunteers—to resist the attack | 
of this same Santa Anna with twenty thousand | 
Mexicans, at the bloody but glorious battle of | 
Buena Vista? And why was the no less gallant | 
Scott left so long without sufficient troops to move | 
from Puebla upon the capital of Mexico? Daring 
all this time the President had the power to call 
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| But what was the course adopted in those days | 


| Improvements— d. 


tory, without negotiation; and the anata sir, is 


very much a counterpart of some that I have 
heard during the discussions that have taken place 
since this war commenced. Mr. Ross urged that 
it was convenient and necessary to seize upon the 
territory. Certainly he had the right to say so. 
He insisted that we should not wait for negotia- 
tion; and of course, as usual in such cases, he urged 
that those who held the territory had no title to it. 
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which I felt constrained to offer the other day 
when I appealed to the committee to adjourn this 
question temporarily, to enable me to speak upon 
it under more favorable circumstances. Certain- 
| ly, sir, upon no other ground than that of physi- 
| cal indisposition, would [ have ventured so far 
from my humble course here as to have asked for 
so great a concession. In return, gentlemen, for 
your kindness and consideration, I can only offer 


of Jeffersonian democracy? Did Mr. Jefferson | 
march upon and seize the territory, or point our | 
cannon into the windows of New Orleans, and |, 
thus provoke a conflict? Did any such spirit as | 


upon his unexhausted fund of fifty thouSand vol- 
unteers, and refused to send them succor. But I || 
must not dwell on these things. They were suffi- 
ciently urged by the Senator from Maryland. 


you the humble tribute of my thanks and~grati- 
tude, which I beg you to accept. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are critical and porten- 
tous times; an accidental conjuncture threatens 
the success of the cherished principles of Democra- 


The present times, sir, do not resemble the early 
days of the republic. We hear much, especially 
from honorable gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber, of Jefferson and his democracy. || 
These are not the days of Jeffersonian democ- || 
racy. The measures of the President of the 
United States are not like those of the fathers 
of the Republic. No, sir. Let us recur to an 
incident in the history of the administration of | 
Thomas Jefferson, at the period when great excite- | 
ment prevailed with regard to the title to the | 





| that which seems to rage here with an unbridled | 
| fury pervade the Democracy of that day? No, sir; |. 
| no, sir. 


| Thomas Jefferson, with his friends, dropped the || 


cy, and all who are friendly to the present repub- 
lican Administration are imperiously called upon to 
come forth promptly and boldly in its defence. 
All who profess to be Democrats should now prove 
their faith by their works. For one, sir, I pro- 
pose to do this; and, that I may do it with the 
more success, I shall indulge in a somewhat exten- 
sive range of debate. 

First, sir, it is my purpose to review the great 
measures that distinguished the internal or domes- 
tic policy of the present Executive Administration, 


The love of justice had not abandoned || 
the American bosom; the honor of the American | 
character was still dear to American statesmen. | 


proposition of Mr. Ross to seize on the country on || 
the Mississippi, sent an Envoy Extraordinary to || 
join Mr. Livingston in France; and they nego- || 
tiated the celebrated treaty of 1803, by which || 
Louisiana was ceded to this country, for the sum || 


lower Mississippi, in the year 1803, when the || of fifteen millions of dollars. Negotiation—treaty || 
whole West was in a flame, lest some foreign || —these were the means resorted to by the Democ- || 
nation should any the mouth of that mighty | racy of ancient days. Alas! sir, it seems to me |; 
river, and impede the growing prosperity of the || as if there were a spirit now pervading a portion || 
great valley of the West. At that moment, sir, | of my friends on the other side of the Chamber, | 
when the minds of men all over the American || 
Union were peculiarly excited, an effort was made || without negotiation, without treaty, without regard || 
in the Senate Chamber of the United States, on || to the consequences upon the character of the coun- 


and in like manner, on some future occasion, its 
external or foreign policy—especially the justice 
of our cause in the existing war with Mexico; 
thus affording, as a whole, a general survey of 
the conduct of our Government in the most im- 


which disposes them to seize and: hold territory || portant events of modern times. 


Proceeding, sir, at once to the first and present 


| branch of my pregnant theme, I will be allowed to 


the 16th February, 1803, by Mr. Ross, from | 
Pittsburg, to induce the American Congress and || 
the American Executive to seize and take posses- || 
sion of the mouth of the Mississippi, and the || 
country which was necessary for our prosperity; || 
and to hold it without reference to negotiation or | 
treaty. Allow me to read the resolutions of Mr, | 
Ross. They will be found in the Senate Journal, 
for the year 1803, page 266. 


Resolved, That the United States have an indisputable | 
right to the free navigation of the river Mississippi, and to.a 
convenient place of deposite for their produce and merchan- 
dise in the island of New Orleans. 

That the late infraction of such, their unquestionable 
right, is an aggression hostile to their honur and interest. 

1 
| 
{ 
| 











That it does not consist with the dignity or safety of this || 
Union to hold aright so important bya tenure so uncertain. 

That it materially concerns such of the American citizens 
as dwell on the western waters, and is essential to the 
union, strength, and prosperity, of these States, that they 
obtain complete security for the full and peaceable enjoy- 
ment of such their absolute right. 

That the President be authorized to take immediate pos- 
session of such place or places in the said island, or the 
adjacent territories, as he may deem fit and convenient, for 
the purposes aforesaid ; and to adopt such other measures 
for obtaining that complete security as to him in his wisdom 
shall seem meet. 

That he be authorized into call into actual service any 
number of the militia of the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, or of the Mississippi 
territory, which he may think proper, not exceeding fifty 
thousand, and to employ them, together with the military 
and eomensrnnes of the Union, for effecting the objects above 
mentioned. 





j 
} 


That the sum of five millions of dollars be appropriated || 


to the carrying into effeet the foregoing resolutions ; and 


T From all this 1 entirely dissent. I am not one || 
of th 


| buy the harbor of San Francisco and the adjacent |. 


} 
| 


premise that great and fundamental changes have 
occurred in the administration of the Government 
within a few years past. Upon the accession of 
the Democratic party to the control of Congress in 
1843 and 1844, they found the policy lately before 
established by Federalists in full cca True, 
President Tyler, as if directed by some divine 
power, had arrested that fearful and fatal consum- 
mation—a United States bank; but other measures 


ose who have denied, or mean hereafter to || 
deny, thatindemnity may be received by my coun- |, 
try from Mexico in the way of the acquisition of || 
territory. What I have maintained is, that I will |) 
not agree to rob for it. Buy any territory that _ 
mesy be necessary for the good of the country; | 


territory, for the use of our people; buy it on fair || 


and honorable terms, and I shall not object to it. 
But take nothing by violence. If you intend to do 
that, I wash my hands of it. I refuse to acqui- 
esce in any such procedure, on the ground which 
I have already stated—that I hold the national 


| character for justice and honesty of far more value 


to my countrymen, now and in all ages to come, 
than all the lands and al] the money which could 
be acquired by a war of rapine, and all the mili- 


| tary glory that could be achieved in the wars of a 


century. Lose that which excites in your own 
bosom a proper feeling of self-respect, and you are 
a lost man. Let your country lose its self-respect, 
by the folly or wickedness of its rulers, and she is 


\| degraded to such a degree that it will require the 


power of better men than we are, exerted for a 
century to come, to restore her to the position from 


| which she has fallen. 


Mr. SEVIER. Will the Senator have the good- 
ness to tell me the date of Mr. Ross’s resolutions? 
Mr. CLAYTON. I shall send the book to the 


|| little less mischievous survived to afflict the coun- 


| try. The mandamus and distribution acts still 
| blotted the statute book; the question of the ay 
|| and power of this Government to engage in schemes 
| of internal improvement remained to be settled; 
| the black tariff to be replaced by a revenue tariff ; 
| the constitutional treasury to be restored; and the 
graduation principle, if possible, ingrafted upon 
| the present land system. In short, a thorough 
work of reform and restoration challenged our best 
| efforts... And how was that work performed? We 
_ shall see. 
| Upon the meeting of the twenty-eighth Congress 
| in 1843 and 1844, the members of the House of 
| Representatives found themselves much embar- 
| rassed by a serious and important question, that 
| stood in the way of the very organization of the 
| body—which forced them to choose between dis- 
| regarding what purported to be a law, and exclu- 
| ding several of the States from a voice in the pro- 
| ceedings of the body. This was the effect of the 













honorable Senator, so that he may examine the || mandamus act, which deserves to be explained. 


that the whole or any part of that sum be paid or applied, || resolutions. ; 
on warrants drawn in pursuance of such directions as the I have now consumed enough of the time of the 
President may, eee to time, think proper to give to || Senate, and trespassed sufficiently on its patience. 
ne ee me : | In concluding, I beg leave to tender to the honor- 
And on mo 274, you find these resolutions pro- {| able gentlemen here my thanks for the kind and 
posing that the President should take immediate patient attention with which they have heard me, 
ossession, entirely changed by the Democratic || and to assure those on the opposite side of the 
nators in Mr. Jefferson’s confidence: house, as well as my friends here, that it is painful 
nate ena st the oe ot aoe United et and || for me to differ from those for whose character as 
dient, to require aren ated an neVetal Stator to || gentlemen and patriots I have high respect; and 
take effectual measures to organize, arm, and equip, aceord- |, that although now impelled by a sense of duty to 
ing to law, and hold in readiness to march, at a moment’s || record my protest against their course, I shall 





The Constitution declares that— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators.” . 


This provision of the Constitution is of plain 
and obvious import; but a Federal Congress was 
not content to obey it. Rendered arrogant by the 
possession of ill-gotten power, they assumed the 
dictatorial authority to demand of the States to 
‘¢ make such regulations ’’ as the Constitution left 
only to Congress to make: in other words, they 


warning, eighty thousand effective militia, officers included. 
a t the President may, if he judges it expedi- 
ent, au the Executives of the several States to accept, 
as part of the detachment aforesaid, any eorps of volunteers, 
who shall continue in service for such time, not exceeding 
—— months, and perform such services as shall be pre- 
* RRenoloed, "Th ‘ mS 
Resol at —— dollars for 
subsisting such part of the ‘osein tatnanea oresaid, oe eee a 
service may be wanted, and for defraying such other ex- 
penses as, during the recess of the President may 
deem necessary for the security of the territory of the Uni- 


ed States. 

Resolved, That —— dollars be appropriated for erecti 
at such place or places on the western waters as the Peak? 
ident may judge most proper, one or more arsenals. 


I have here the speech made by Mr. Ross, in 


support of his resolutions, pro to seize the 
mouth of the Mississippi and the aljacent terri. 





always be ready to codperate with them in sus- || assumed to do indirectly what they were afraid to 


taining the true honor and the solid‘ glory of our 


common country. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. McCLERNAND, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
January 10, 1848. 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes- 


sage to the various Standing Committees. 
Mr. McCLERNAND said: 

Mr. C 

mittee, that I shou 


renew the 


HaiRMAN : It is due, perhaps, to the com- 
Id now, 


do directly. They passed a law requiring such 
of the States as elected Representatives by mi gen- 
eral ticket” to cease to do so, and elect by “ dis- 
tricts.”” The design of the law was obvious: it 
was to force New Hampshire, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri—four tic States—to 
abandon the mode of electing by general ticket, 
and to elect by districts. And its immediate effect 
would have been to exclude the Representatives 
from those States, eighteen out of twenty-one of 
whom were Democrats, from a seat in the House. 
Such, sir, would have been the effect of the law. 
Well, what was the result? The States compro- 
thised by the usurpgtion, and a Democratic Con- 
| gress, true in their devotion to the Constitution 
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regarded it for numerous reasons, cogent and || and ruin, as he had before sav 
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and to State rights, disregarded it. They dis- ] 


Internal Improvements—Mr. Mc Clernand. 





country from a career of corruption, bankruptcy, 


her from the arms 


strong. It was unconstitutional, because itaffirmed || of a foreign foe upon the ever-memorable plains of 


a subordination of the States to Federal authority, | 
unknown to the Constitution; because, by a sort 
of legislative alchemy, it converted one power into 
two—the power of Congress to do a particular act | 


into a compound power to require the States to do | 


! 


the same act. It was inexpedient, because it was 
designed to take immediate effect, which would | 
have caused several of the States to incur the ex- 
pense and trouble of holding extra sessions of | 
their Legislatures to give the mandate effect. It 
was wrong, because its motive and its object was | 
to contribute to a miserable, paltry, party triumph. 
And for these and other reasons, it was in effect 
set aside; and thus the way was opened to the 
great and brilliant political reformations which | 
have followed under Mr. Polk’s administration. 
‘The first of these, Mr. Chairman, to which I | 
shall give my attention, is that which recent and | 
present circumstances seem to demand should be | 
first noticed: L refer to the bold and patriotic stand | 


taken by the President upon the subject of inter- || 


nal improvements by this Government. I shall | 
and the President demand that the attacks made | 
upon both should be immediately repelled. Well, 
sir, what bas been the course of the President upon 
this perplexing question? Upon succeeding to the 
Presidency, like President Jackson, he found him- | 
self much embarrassed by its inherent difficulties; ' 
which difficulties have been greatly aggravated by 
the conflicting legislation of Congress upon the 
subject. It is a fact, that for more than thirty | 
years after the organization of the present Gov- 
ernment, no act was passed by Congress appro- 
priating public nvoney for river and harbor im- 
provements. It appears that our predecessors 
accorded this power to the States peculiarly. 
Warned by the experience of other nations, they 
held that an absolute mone 
lute despotism: and, eae, such of them 
as assisted in framing the Federal Constitution, 
through a jealous fear, were unwilling to unite | 


speak first to this subject, because justice to truth | 
| 


i 
i 


|| thorizing a subseription on the part of the United States for 


+ mittees on Internal Improvements bills containing appropri- 


|, to a great extent, and the residue was principally tor the 


New Orleans. 
| following acts : 


' 


He veioed or refused to sign the 


placing buoys, improving harbors, and directing 
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Such, Mr. Chairman, is a brief outline of the 
history of internal improvements by this Govern. 
ment, and such has been Mr. Polk’s course upon 
that subject. Who now shall reproach him for 
broaching a new and untried theory? Who now 


**An act making appropriations for building || shall condemn him for exercising, according to the 
light-houses, light-boats, beacons,and monuments, | dictates of his conscience, an unquestionable con- 


stitutional power—for vetoing one or two bills, the 


surveys.”’ ‘*An act authorizing subscription for || titles of which professed what was falsified by 
stock in the Louisville and Portland Canal Com- || their enactments?—which united in grotesque ani 


** “ An act for the improvement of certain 


any. 

os and the navigation of certain rivers.’’ 
And finally, ‘* An act to improve the navigation 
of the Wabash river.”’ 


Savas: 

* The desire to embark the Federal Government in works 
of internal improvement prevailed, in the highest degree, 
during the first session of the first Congress that [ had the 
houor to meet in my present situation. When the bill au- 


stock in the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Company 
passed the two Houses, there had been reported by the Com- 


ations for such objects, exclusive of those for the Cumber- 
land road, and for harbors and light- houses, to the amount 
of about one hundred and six millions of dollars. In this 
amount was included authority to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to subscribe for the stock of different companies 


| direct construction of roads by this Government. In addi- 
tion to these projects, which have been presented to the 
two Houses under the sanction and recommendation of their 
respective Committees on Internal Improvements, there 
were then still pénding before the committees, and in me- 
morials to Congress, presented, but not referred, different | 





| 


| 


corrupt® conjunction Great Wood Hole, Little 
Sodus bay, Hog Island channel, and the like no- 
menclature, with the mighty Mississippi and great 


\ | lakes—which would have taken from the treasury, 
In his objections to the last-mentioned act, he || 1 


in time of war, perhaps millions of money, aii 
thereby lessened the ability of the Government to 
feed and clothe our armies and maintain their suc- 


| cess in the field; which would have created a nea- 


_ ment, and consequently to despotism. 


tional debt pro tanto, and thereby, perhaps, a 
national bank—thus Jeading ultimately to the cor- 
ruption and consolidation of our system of Govern- 
I too, sir, 


| voted against these bills, for which I also have been 


abused; but with no other effect than to confirm 
me in a fearless and faithful discharge of my duty, 
I also voted against a certain resolution declaratory 
of the power of Congress over the subject of inter- 
nal improvements, which was adopted here a few 
days ago. I voted against that resolution for 
many reasons, and, among others, because | 


thought it was thrust upon the House out of 


| projects for works of a similar character, the expense of | 


which cannot be estimated with certainty. but must have | 
exceeded one hundred millions of dollars.”’ 


Much, sir, was thus done by President Jackson | 


| to correct a growing evil, the consummation of | 


' but still, much remained to be done. 
_ laid down only reached a part of the evil, anddid 
/not go far enough, as he afterwards admitted. 
power was abso- | 
and strike at the root of the whole evil—to finish 


such a power with that of the sword, which was | 


given to this Government. 
the purse and the sword—they thought would 
prove as disastrous to liberty here as it had else- 
where. Hence, in 1817 and 1818, Congress, in 
pursuance of this example of abstinence from the | 
exercise of doubtful powers, passed the following 
declaratory resolutions in the negative; and that, | 
too, after a protracted and elaborate debate, in | 
which such statesmen as Barbour of Virginia, 


Blount of Tennessee, Cobb of Georgia, Desha | 


of Kentucky, Holmes of Massachusetts, and | 


spicuous part in the negative. The resolutions 
are as follow: 

Ist. Resolved, That Congress has power, under the Consti- 
tution, to construct post-roads and military roads: Provided, 
That private property be not takeu for public use without 
just compensation. 


Yeas 82, nays 84, 


Such a conjunction— | to the 
| it, with the consent of Congress. 


| the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage.’ 
|| the ‘consent’ of Congress, such duties may be levied, col- || 

lected, and expended by the States. 
| dark as to the objects of this reservation of power to the 


i * : || from laying duties of tonnage for the purpose of clearin 
Ringgold of Maryland, took an active and con- || ae ag ape g 


|| § Federal Councils. 


2d. Resolvel, That Congress has power, under the Con- || 


stitution, to construct roads and canals necessary for com- | 
meree between the States: Provided, That private property 
be not taken for public purposes without just compensation. | 

Yeas 71, nays 95. 

3d. Resolved, That Congress has power, under the Con- 
stitution, to construct canals for military purposes; Provided, 
That no private property be taken for any such purpose 
without just compensation therefor, 


Yeas 81, nays 83. 

Such, sir, was the course of Congress upon this 
subject down to 1817 and 1818, and such the 
ground upon which it was rested. Yet, sir, ac- 
cording to the history of organized power every- 
where, we find that in 1829, when General Jackson 
succeeded to the Presidency, this early and long- 
continued construction of the Constitution had 
been overthrown, and a most loose and latitu- 
dinous one adopted in its stead, Wild and ex- 
travagant schemes of internal improvement had | 
become the order of the day. During the imme-_ 
diately previous administration of Mr. Adams, | 
this policy had found the greatest favor and had | 
been pushed to excess; so much so, that in less | 
than ten years after its introduction, more than 


$200,000,000 had been asked for various objects of | 


j 


internal improvement. President Jackson saw that | 
the alarming evil demanded a speedy remody, and | 


he then boldly and nobly stepped forth to save his |! have been sanctioned by the consent of ” 


which must be corruption, bankruptcy, and ruin; 
The rule he 


It was reserved for Mr. Polk to extend the rule, 


the work commenced by his illustrious predeces- 
sor. And how has he finished it? Simply by refer- | 
ring the subject of river and harbor improvements 
to the States, who may clearly take cognizance of 
But I will let | 
the President speak for himself. He says: 


“The Constitution provides that ‘no State shall, without | 
With 


Weare not lettin the 


States. ‘The subject was fully considered by the convention 
that framed the Constitution. Itappears, in Mr. Madison’s 
report of the proceedings of that body, that one object of the 
reservation was, that the States should not be restrained | 


harbors. Other objects were named in the debates; and 
among them, the supportof seamen. Mr. Madison, treating 
on this subject in the Federalist, declares that— | 

«*'l’he restraint on the power of the States over imports | 
‘and exports is enforced by all the arguments which prove 
‘the necessity of submitting the regulation of trade to the 
[tis needless, therefore, to remark fur- 
‘ther on this head, than that the manner in which the re- 
‘straint is qualified seems weil calculated at once to secure 
‘to the States a reasonable discretion in providing for the 
‘ couveniency of their imports and exports, and to the United 
‘ States a reasonable check against the abuse of this discre- 
‘tion.’ ?? 

* The States may lay tonnage duties for clearitig harbors, 


| improving rivers, or for Other purposes; but are restrained "| 


from abusing the power, because, before such duties can 
| take effect, the ‘consent’ of Congress must be obtained. 
| Here is a sate provision for the improvement of harbors and 
| rivers in the reserved powers of the States, and in the aid 
| they may derive from duties of tonnage levied with the con- | 

sent of Congress. Its safeguards are, that both the State | 
Legislatures and Congress have to concur in the act of rais- 
ing the funds; that they are in every instance to be levied 


proposed improvement; that no question of conflicting | 
power Or jurisdiction is involved ; that the expenditure be- | 
ing in the hands of those who are to pay the money and be | 
immediately benefited, will be more carefully managed and 
more productive of good than if the funds were drawn froin | 
the national treasury, and disbursed by the officers of the | 
General Government; that such a system will carry With it | 
no enlargement of Federal power and patronage, and leave | 





terests, with only a conservative negative in Congress upon | 


upon the commerce of those ports which are to profit by the || 


time and propriety; because the previous question 
was asked upon it before it was read at the 


| Clerk’s desk, which was ordered by the combined 





the States to be the sole judges of their own wants and ia- || 


“ Under this wise system, the improvement of harbors || 
and rivers waz commenced, or rather continued, from the | 


organization of the Government under the present Constitu- 
tion. Many acts were passed by the several States levying 
duties of tonnage, and many were passed by Congress giving | 
their consent to these acts. Such acts have been passed | 
by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 


any abase of the power which the States may aliempt. } 
| 
} 


gee i 


vote of the Federal side of the House—thus cutting 
off all debate, consideration 
Mr. BRODHEAD. And amendment; and to 
bring the Democratic party into trouble. 
Mr. McCLERNAND. Yes, sir, and amend- 





/ment. I voted against it, because it appears to be 


artfully drawn up, so as to afford a constitutional 
sanction to profligate bills already vetoed, or which 
may hereafter deserve to be vetoed; and because, 
too, I thought I discovered a covert blow in it, aimed 
at the President, as was proven to be true by the de- 
claration made immediately upon the passage of the 


| resolution, that ‘*a bill would be founded upon it 


which would be passed over the President’s head.” 

I have reason to believe, sir, that the plan pro- 
posed by the President will prove satisfactory to 
the State I have the honor in part to represent. 
Bounded on the west by the Mississippi, on the 
south by the Ohio, on the east by the Wabash— 
three great rivers, floating a vast amount of 
commerce and tonnage—she would be furnished 
with ample means, at the lowest rate of tonnage 
duties, to improve and perfect the navigation of 
these and other rivers, including the Illinois and 
Rock -rivers, in which she is immediately and 
greatly concerned.* Bounded on the north by 


| Lake Michigan, there she would be equally we 


supplied with the means of improving and secu- 
ring her only two harbors, at Chicago and Little 
Fort; the trade at which, especially at Chicago, 
the pride of our State, is now quite large, and is 
rapidly increasing. It will not only do all this, 
but it will exempt Illinois from the burden of 
paying heavy and perpetual contributions for the 
improvement of harbors and the navigation of 
rivers in which she is not interested. And this 
reasoning should apnly with equal force to In- 
diana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Iowa, 
and Missouri—whose rich and populous city of 
St. Louis would afford abundant means to make 


| and preserve one of the best harbors in the world 


—and, in fact, with more or less force to all the 
States. 
The President may well suppose that those who 
y have the beat right to say how much, and for 
what, they should pay; that those who are imme- 
diately engaged in commerce are better judges of 
the means of facilitating and promoting it, at the 





* The Wabash, for example, with its tributaries—affording, 
during the spring freshets, a navigation ot about twenty-five 
bundred miles, aud an outlet for about one-half of the sur- 
plus products of Indiana and about one-fourth or fifth of 
those of [linois, to seek a market—has been refused appro- 
priations by C to improve its navigation; but, under 
the plan proposed, Ilinois and Indiana would be fuily ena- 
bled, by laying 2 small daty upon the tonnage of that river, 
to render its navigation certain and secure. And the same 
may be wit of the Illinois, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, 
ool other rivers. 
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Jeast expense, than agents of this Government, | 
owing no responsibility to them, and educated to 
different pursuits. In short, he affirms the com. | 
petency of the States for self-government, and that 
the nearer delegated power can be brought to the | 
people, its source, the better. And who shall | 
venture to deny these great axiomatic truths? 
But other considerations, Mr. Chairman, should | 
commend the plan of the President to general favor. 
]t will materially contribute to restrain the patron- 
age and power of this Government within safe and 
constitutional limits. And what is the necessity 
for this? Perhaps no other Government has made 
such rapid and gigantic strides in the acquisition 
of patronage. The apprehension of some of its 
framers, that it would prove too feeble to fulfil the 
urposes for which it was instituted, has long since | 
en supplanted by the fear that it would con- 
centre in itself all the powers of our compound po- | 
litical system. Behold it armed with the power to 
declare war, to raise and support armies and na- | 
vies, to call out the militia of the States, and to || 
direct and control this formidable array, compre- || 
hending the whole physical and pecuniary ability || 
of the country! Behold its vast patronage, dis- || 
played in a thousand forms, penetrating every part |, 
of the Union, and to the remotest bounds of our || 
territories, subduing the capacity of the States and |) 
of the people to resist encroachment and corrup- 
tion, and drawing to the support of the Government | 
an army of two hundred thousand officers, agents, 4) 
employees, and beneficiaries, more or less depend- | 
ant upon its grace and favor for bread and social | 
position !* Already, as the sheaf of the patriarch || 
in the vision, all the other sheaves are required to | 


bow down before it, and even the stars composing |) 
our political constellation are held to render it || 
obeisance. Twenty-one years ago, Colonel Ben- || 
ton, in his justly-celebrated report on Executive | 
patronage, in the Senate, held this emphatic lan- || 
guage : \| 
_ * The power of patronage, unless checked by the vigorous || 
interposition of Congress, must go on increasing, until Fed- || 
eral influence, in many parts of the Confederation, will pre- | 
dominate in elections, as completely as British influence || 
predominates in the elections of Scotland and Ireland, and 
in the great naval stations of Portsmouth and Plymouth. In 
no part of the practical operation of the Federal Govern- |, 
ment has the predictions of its ablest advocates been more || 
completely falsified than in this subject of patronage.” 
Such, sir, has been the tendency of our political || 
system, and such already is the overshadowing in- || 
fluence of this Government ; which influence must | 
continue to increase in geometrical progression, as || 
long as the public revenues and expenditures in- || 
crease, from the fact, that every additional officer | 
will bring with him an additional circle of friends, | 
relatives, and dependants, to swell its extent. | 
None can doubt the importance of remedying this || 
enormous evil; but the policy of those who would | 
embark the Government in schemes of internal im- | 
provement, would prodigiously aggravate it. Such || 
a policy, in practice, would find no other limits || 
than those of our territory—extending from the || 
St. Croix to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic |! 
to the Pacific—and, as a necessary consequence, || 
would involve a corresponding increase of patron- ] 
age. Its end would be an oppressive public debt: | 
and what right has the Government to mortgage 
the bones and muscles and toil of future genera- | 
tions, to pay the cost of its folly and improvidence? || 
Such a policy, instead of inculcating public virtue || 
and economy, must impel every State in the Union, |. 
from a sense of self-preservation, to enter into the 
general scramble to despoil the Government of its 


highest meed of the Senator or Representative who | 


can boast of having robbed the treasury of the 
largest amount of money. President Polk seeks 
to avert this terrible calamity from his country; 
and upon the ground of public policy alone, upon 
which I rest this argument, his plan should prove | 
generally acceptable. 
But, sir, time presses, and I must on more 
rapidly. Early during Mr. Polk’s administration, 
the question of the repeal of the law distributing 
the seam of the sales of the public lands among 
the States, came up for consideration. This meas- 
ure originated with the great man of Ashland, 














* The number of these persons, as estimated by Mr. Cal- 
poets woe et report on ane patronage in the 

nate, February was 100,079. Ten years tims, and’ 
the war, have no doubt d the number. 
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| 
| cultivators. 


é t c | and I, as a member of the Committee on Public 
revenues. Its morality will be illustrated in the || 
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(Mr. Clay,) who continued to urge it with his | 
talents and influence, until it obtained the sanc- 
tion of Congress. General Jackson, with differ- 
ent views of public policy, regarded the meas- 
ure as of dangerous tendency, and, therefore, 
arrested its consummation by the Executive veto. 
We all recollect the fierce partisan war that was | 
waged against the ‘*Old Hero”’’ for this act, and || 
how he bore himself triumphantly in the contest. 
Thus defeated, the measure remained inoperative 
until 1841; when a * Federal Congress’’ exhumed 


| it from the grave, and galvanized it into a sort of 


quondam rickety existence. Tradition tells us that 
distribution, and that other short-lived and exe- | 
crable shape, the bankrupt law, came forth as twin |, 
and dependant offspring of the same adulterous 
parentage. They came forth as the formidable 
shapes that sprang from the brain of Lucifer to 
guard the gates of Hell: 

«The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair; 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast !—a serpent arm’d 

With mortal sting; about her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing bark’d 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 

A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturb’d their noise, into her womb, | 
And kennel there.” 

Such was the image of that frightful moral prod- 
igy, the bankrupt law, with its foul and double | 
features of voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy; 
which mocked at the faith of contracts, and af- 
forded a sanctuary for near fifty thousand debtors | 
against the demands of their honest creditors; the 
enormity of which soon brought upon its authors 
the necessity of repealing it—of committing a sort 


|| of political infanticide.* 


*¢ The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
. . * What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.”’ 
This, sir, was the likeness of distribution, with | 
its shadowy and conditional operation to disperse | 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands amon 


ficient to support the Government. This measure 

was objectionable on many accounts. It was ob- | 
jectionable, because its tendency was to perpetuate 
a land system which has already drawn more than | 
$100,000,000 from the infant communities of the | 
west and southwest, as the price of the homes | 
they have found in the wilderness, and dignify by | 
their courage and patriotism; which has drawn | 
from Illinois alone more than $10,000,000, and 
which, aggravated by distribution, would tend to 





| 


degrade the States to the character of mendicants || 


at the throne of Federal power, by the hope of re- | 
ceiving periodical alms. Distribution, sir, is the | 
entering wedge of a high restrictive tariff, which | 
must tax the people of the new States unequally | 
as consumers, to buy more and more lands, to 


sold chiefly to themselves at an advanced price, in | 
order that the proceeds thereof may be distributed | 
among all the States. And for these, and other | 
reasons unnecessary here to be mentioned, the dis- 
tribution act was repealed. 
Yes, sir, distribution was not only repealed, but | 
Mr. Polk and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. | 


Walker, cogently recommended the antagonistical | 


| democratic measure of the graduation and reduc- | 


tion of the price of the public lands to settlers and | 
They recommended this measure; 


| Lands, had the honor of bringing it in a legislative 
form before this House. 
| sult? It was strenuously opposed by the whole 
| Federal phalanx; particularily by the gentleman 


| from’ Vermont, (Mr. Cottamer,| whose abilities | 
| now grace the head of the Land Committee; by the | 


| distinguished gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Vinton,] | 
‘who has been promoted to be chairman of the | 
| Committee of Ways and Means; and by the elo- | 
| quent gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srepuens,] | 
| with whom I have the honor to be associated on | 
| the Land Committee, and I hope not without the | 
| prospect of moving his bowels to compassion for | 
} 
| 


ta. i 
the meritoriéus but much-abused class of pioneers 1 mouths pe fing, ander the tes of 10h Ther net revenue 
* The aggregate amount of debts given in, under the bank- | 





rupt law, (vas 
property surre 
the aggregate number of creditors given was 1,276,689. 


* 


And what was the re- | 
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and settlers. It was thus opposed; yet, sir, after 
one of the most tremendous struggles which ever 
occurred in Congress, it was passed by this House, 
and afterwards by the Senate, with some modifica- 
tion, which caused it to be lost for the want of time 
for its further consideration. 

It is to be regretted, sir, that so important a 
measure should have been lost. Its enactment 
into the force of a law would have been attended 
with the most beneficial consequences. It would 
have reduced and graduated the prices of the pub- 
lic lands according to their ackail value, and thus 
strengthened the liberties of the country by in- 
creasing the number of independent freeholders. 
It would have increased our agricultural surplus, 
and thereby our national wealth, by extending the 
area of agricultural labor. It would have hastened 
the period for lopping off a cumbrous and expen- 
sive branch of Federal patronage. It would have 
secured to the Government a fair equivalent for the 
yublic lands. In fine, it would have crowned the 
hows of a Democratic Administration with com- 
plete success. Lost, however, as the measure 
was, itis still the merit of a Democratic President 
and Congress that its principle was, for the first 
time, concurrently approved, under their auspices, 
by two departments of the Government. 

But, sir, as glorious as are these results, another 
equally, if not more glorious, remains to be added. 
I refer to the liberation of the country, and its la- 
bor and interests, from the shackles of a restrictive 
ard oppressive tariff. As Jefferson had contribu- 
ted to redeem the country from the despotism of 
the alien and sedition laws—as Jackson, with a 
bold hand, had struck down that harlot of iniqui- 

| ty, the United States Bank—as Van Buren had re- 
| leased the Government from a corrupting connec- 


|, tion with State banks, and poised it upon its own 


| self-acting and self-preserving powers, under the 

Constitution; so President Polk, emulating these 
| great examples, has contributed powerfully, by his 
| well-directed and persevering efforts, to relieve the 
country from the blighting system of commercial 


: || restrictions. 
the States, when the revenue from imports, taxed a- || 


a certain maximum rate of duties, should prove suft || 


| The oppressive and unjust tariff of 1842, en- 
/ acted by a Federal Congress, was in full opera- 
| tion when Mr. Polk came to the Presidency; 
| and, like all other enactments founded in the in- 
| terests of favored classes, was strong in its very 
| principle of exclusion, Five hundred thousand 
| manufacturers, with all their influence of capital, 
| business, and association, sustained it with the 
| unity of a common interest and the activity of one 
will. Clad in purple and tinselled with gold, they 

| contended for z retention of a profit of 50, 100, 
and 150 per cent. per annum upon capital, against 
|More than four millions of agriculturists, arusans, 
| and navigators, whose only object was to obtain a 
The contest was for a long 


| fair reward for labor. 
| time doubtful. Once tawdry wealth overcame hon- 


| est toil; but justice and the democracy of numbeis 


| finally triumphed, and the “black tariff” of 1842 

| was replaced by the revenue tariff of 1846. Hap- 

| py, glorious result!—the emancipation of labor 

| from the bonds of capital!—a second declaration 

| of independence! The grand and instructive event 

| should ever stand asa light and a guide for the 
future ! 

Whatever, sir, may be the policy of other na- 
| tions, that of the United States consists preémi- 
| nently in free trade, Experience not only bears 

testimony to this great truth, but God himself has 
| stamped it with an omnipotent hand in the ever- 
| lasting features of the country—in its vast extent, 
| its diversities of soil and climate, its superior adap- 
tation to the production of breadstuffs and cotton, 
| the great staples for feeding and clothing mankind 
'—which, in our hands, must eventually secure 
us the control of the commerce and exchanges of 
the world. Hear, sir, what the great man who 
will leave a reverse impress equal to that left by 
Alexander Hamilton upon our civil institutions, 
and who now presides over the Treasury Depart- 
ment, says of its beneficent operation and promise 
in his late report : 
The net revenue from duties during the twelve months end- 
| ing lst December, 1847, under the new tariff, is $51,500,000 ; 
en 8,528,596 more than was received during the twelve 


of the first fiscal year, under the new tariff, 


| was @ll,l 7 41; whilst in the same quarter of the prece- 


570,205 60; the aggregate axjount of || ding year, under the tariff of 1842, the net reverue was only 
red by the debuors was $65,315,480 12; and || 96,153,508 28. if 


the revenue for the three remaining quarters 
\| should equal in the average the first, then the net revenue 
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from duties, during the first figcal year of the new tariff, would 


{ 
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the system have been reacued, probably, from another | 


be #44,425,129 64. If, however, the comparison is founded | suspension; their stockholders, depositors, and note-hold- | 
on all the quarterly returns for forty-eight years, (as far back || ersfrom severe losses; and the country and Government || 


as given quarterly in the treasury records,) and the same 
proportion for the several quarters applied to the first 
quarter of this year, it would make its net revenue 
$40,308 ,045."" * ° m ° * 

«* Counparing the first twelve months ending the Ist of De- 
cember, 1847, under the new tariff, with preceding years, 
we find proofs of increased prosperity. The revenue has 
largely augmented ; #0 also have the imports, exports, and 


| connected from banks, and yet its stock and netes are at 


| 
\ 


! 


tonnage, our imports of specie, our coinage at the mint, our || 
agricultural and mineral products, our commerce and navi- | 


gition, the business upon our lakes, rivers, and coastwise— 
upon our railroads and canals—whilst in every direction 
manufactories are being established or enlarged, and new 
manufacturing towns and cities are springing into exist- 
ence.’ * * “Instead of ruin, we find prosperity; the 
manufacturers receiving fair profits, and the workingmen 
uugmented wages and employment.” * * And now, 
when, under our suecessful example, the ports of Kurope 
are most probably about being more widely opened to all our 
exports, shall we check the advancing spirit of the age, and 
extinguish the dawning light of commercial freedom? Every- 
where uations are being aroused upon this subject; their 
statesmen are resisting the interested classes, and exposing 
the injury and injustice of shackles upon trade, and will 
soon enroll the names of other countries on the great inter- 
national league of commercial freedom for the benefit of 
mankind. It was ourown country and her public function- 


ecived the sanction of other nations.” 

* With such results already from our efforts, we have every 
motive to persevere until the free-trade doctrines of Great 
Britain and America—the two great nations of kindred blood 
and language—shall open the ports and disenthral the com- 
merce of the world.” ° * > ? 


i} 
| 


from the ruinous effects of a depreciated paper currency. | 
* * *  * * * ‘The Government is now dis- || 


par, although we have been constrained to contract heavy || 
loans, and to keep larger armies in the field than at any i] 
former period. But during the last war, when the Govern- || 
ment was connected with banks, its six per cent. stock and || 
treasury notes were depreciated twenty-five per cent., pay- || 
able in bank paper twenty per cent. bélow par ; thus amount- 
ing to a loss of forty-five cents in every dollar upon the 
operations of the Government.”’ | 
This quotation, Mr. Chairman, closes my hasty 


/and, I fear, very imperfect sketch of the internal || 


| earth, in which he stands forth the faithful reflex 


| representative of a great nation. 
aries who proclaimed these great truths before they had re- || 
7 * * 


«France, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Pruasia, Swit- | 


zeriland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden, and || > . A 
rsh ; , ; ; ment, et alia enorma of Federalism; if 


| still pursue a policy which must unavoidably make 
| the rich richer an 


even China, have moved, or are vibrating or preparing to 
move in favor of the same great principle; and if our own 
country and Great Britain adhere to their present enlighten- 
ed policy, the rest of the world must lose their commerce, 
or adopt, as they will, our example.” 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to speak of the 
last measure in the series of the triumphs of this 
Administration to which my limited time will al- 
low me to give attention at present. I refer, sir, 
to the constitutional treasury, upon which that 
great and virtuous statesman, President Van Bu- 
ren, fell; but which, under Mr. Polk’s recommend- 
ation, has superseded the act of 1789, for the cus- 
tody of the public money. This measure, like the 
revenue tariff, was Sees eee by the 
horde of bankers, brokers, stock-jobbers, and usu- 


treasure, had speculated upon it, from the repeal 
of the constitutional treasury in 1841, by a Federal 
Congress, to the date of its restoration, in 1846, 
by a Democratic Congress ; and who, therefore, 
were unwilling to give itup. The country may 
now congratulate itself upon a better state of 
things. The taxes drawn from labor are no longer 
subject to bank failures and bank frauds—they 
cannot be prostituted to party purposes—they are 
in the responsible custody of the law. The sim- 
plicity of such a system of finance, in its direct 
provisions, for the collection, safe-keeping, and 
disbursement of the public revenues, by officers 
appointed, and penally and otherwise bound for 
that purpose, should commend it to the especial 
favor of the friends of State rights: and republican 
virtue. But hear, again, what the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Walker) says of the operation of 
the constitutional treasury: 


«The receipts and disbursements of the Government in 
specie, during the last eleven months, have amounted, to- 
gether, to the sum of $96,594,402 49; and nota dollar has 
been lost to the treasury, nor any injury inflicted upon any 
branch of commerce or business, The constitutional treas- 
ury has been tried during a period of war, when it was 
necessary to negotiate very large loans, when our expendi- 
tures were being increased, and when transfers unpre- 
cedented in amount were required to distant points for 


| Do not skulk behind a military chieftain, nor 


_ your political sins. 


-upon truth, crowned with victory, inscribed with || 


| 
| 


_ stitutionally by President Polk. 


- || the ** onward march of liberty,”’ it will ever stand 
rers; many of whom, as custodiers of the public | 


or domestic policy of Mr. Polk’s administration; || 


- vindication of the model President—the man 
who has conducted one of the most brilliant wars || 
of any age—who has effected the greatest state || 
reforms of modern times—who, unambitious and 
unaspiring, rose upon the spontaneous suffrages 
of his countrymen to the highest civil station on 


of their sentiments and opinions, and the admired 
Yes, sir, all 
this, and more, has been achieved under the au- 
spices of Mr. Polk’s administration; upon which 
we, his friends, tender you, his epnente, the 
issues offered by great principles. Will you meet 
these issues ? e challenge you to meet them. 
If you are still for a national bank, a restrictive 
tariff, distribution, schemes of internal improve- 
ou would | 


the poor poorer—which must | 
dangerously strengthen this Government, at the 
expense of the States and the people,—say so. 





seek to shield yourselves by a temporary excite- 
ment or prejudice, which, when passed away, || 
must leave you sunk still deeper in the mire of | 


Yes, sir, under Mr. Polk’s administration, the } 
column to Democracy has been completed. Based || 


“‘equal rights,” ‘free trade,” “cheap lands,”’ 
** constitutional treasury,’ “hard money,” and 


an imperishable monument of the fame of its ar- 
chitect and the glory of the Republic. 

But what, sir, have our opponents done in | 
the mean time? Without recurring to the past, | 


| * that Republic, 


| Congress. 


‘ence be set forth, poate with the instructions 
“and orders issued to Mr. Slidell at any time prior 
‘ or subsequent to his departure for Mexico ag 
: Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
’ and requesting the President also 
to ‘communicate all the orders and correspond- 
* ence of the Government in relation to the return 
* of General Paredes.”’ 

I transmit herewith reports from the Secreta 
of State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the documents accompanying 
the same, which contain all the information in the 
possession of the Executive which it is deemed 
compatible with the public interests to communi- 
cate, 

For further information relating to the return of 
Santa Anna to Mexico, I refer you to my annual 
message of December 8, 1846. ‘The facts and con- 


| siderations stated in that message induced the 
order of the Secretary of the Navy to the com- 


mander of our squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, a 
copy of which is herewith communicated. This 
order was issued simultaneously with the order to 
blockade the coasts of Mexico, both bearing date 
the 13th of May, 1846, the day on which the ex- 
istence of the war with Mexico was recognized by 

It was issued solely upon the views of 
policy presented in that message, and without any 
understanding on the subject, direct or indirect, 
with Santa Anna or any other person. 

General Paredes evaded the vigilance of our 
combined forces by land and sea, and made his 
ar back to Mexico, from the exile into which he 
had been driven, landing at Vera Cruz after that 


| city and the castle of San Juan de Ulua were in 


our military occupation, as will appear from the 
accompanying reports and documents. 

The resolution calls for the ‘instructions and. 
‘ orders issued to Mr. Slidell, at any time prior or 
‘ subsequent to his departure for Mexico, as Min- 
‘ ister Plenipotentiary of the United States to that 
‘Republic.”” The customary and usual reserva- 
tion contained in calls of either House of Congress 
upon the Executive for information relating to our 
intercourse with foreign nations, has been omitted 
in the resolution before me. The call of the 
House is unconditional. It is, that the informa- 
tion requested be communicated, and thereby be 
made public, whether, in the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive, who is charged by the Constitution with 





1 will speak only of the present. We know 
you voted that Mexico commenced the present 
war by her aggressions. We know you voted 
to place the army and navy of the United States— 
50,000 volunteers and $10,000,000—at the dis- 
posal of the President, to wage this war on our 
part. And we know that you have now turned 
round and voted that,this same war was not com- 


the duty of conducting negotiations with foreign 
Powers, such information, when disclosed, would 
be prejudicial to the public interest or not. It has 
been a subject of serious deliberation with me, 
whether I could, consistently with my constitu- 
tional duty and my sense of the public interests 
involved and to be affected by it, violate an im- 

ortant principle, always heretofore held sacred 





menced by Mexico, but unnecessarily and uncon- 
e also know 
that southern pro-slavery men and northern anti- 


y my predecessors, as I should do by a compli- 
/ance with the request of the House. President 
| Washington, in a message to the House of Rep- 


| 
_ slavery men, of the same political party, have uni- resentatives of the 30th of March, 1796, declined 


| Wilmot proviso, for which he should be held re- | 


ted in electing our worthy and distinguished 
Speaker, who, in moving the exclusion of slavery | 


from Oregon, where it could not exist, introduced 


' to comply with a request contained in a resolution 
of that body, to lay before them “a copy of the 
‘ instructions to the Minister of the United States 


‘ Britain,” ** together with the correspondence and 


: { . 
and provoked the agitation of the principle of the | ‘ who negotiated the treaty with the King of Great 


| sponsible or applauded, according to the judgment 
|| of a patriotic people. : 


disbursement. During the last eleven months, the Govern- | 


ment has received, transferred, and disbursed more specie 


preceding since the adoption of the Constitution, * * 
During the year ending 30th June, 1547, our imports of 


specie were $24,121,289, most of which, under former | 


systems, must have gone into the banks, to have heen 
made the basis of issues of their paper to the additional 


amount of fifty or sixty millions of dollars. Such an ex- | 
pansion, during the last spring and summer, accompanied by | 
still higher prices, and followed by a greater fall, and by | 


bankruptcies in England to an extent heretofore unknown, 
finding our banks and credit greatly expanded, and reacting 
upon this expansion, would have produced a revulsion here 
exceeding any that has heretofore occurred in the country. 
A general suspension of the banks would probably have re- 
sulted; depressing‘the wages of labor and prices of property 
and products ; affecting injuriously the operations and credit 
even ofthe most solvent, and prodacing extensive bank- 
ruptcies. From this revulsion we have nsaved by the 
constitutional treasury, by which the specie imported, 
instead of being converted into bank issues, has been made 
to crreulate directly to a great extent as a currency amon 

the people. * * * ‘The banks thatso unwisely epposed 


| In answer to a Resolution of the House of Representatives 
than during the whole aggregate period of fifty-seven years || "ieee . v cS of 
* 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 





the 4th Junuary, 1848, culling forcertain Instructions, §c. 


Wasuineton, January 12, 1848. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 
I have carefully considered the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 4th instant, re- 
vesting the President to communicate to that 
ouse ‘any instructions which may have been 
‘ given to any of the officers of the army or navy 
‘ of the United States, or other persons, in | 
* to the return of President General Lopez de Santa 
‘ Anna, or any other Mexican, to the Republic 
‘ of Mexico prior or subsequent to the order of 
‘the President or Secretary of War, issued in 
‘ January, 1846, for the march of the army from 
* the Nueces river, across the ‘ stupendous deserts’ 
‘ which intervene, to the Rio Grande; that the date 
‘ of all such instructions, orders, and correspond- 





‘ other documents relative to the said treaty, ex- 


{| * cepting such of the said papers as any existing 


| ‘negotiations may render improper to be dis- 
| * closed.” In assigning his reasons for declining 
| to comply with the call, he declared that ‘* the na- 
| § ture of foreign negotiations require caution, and 
| § their success must often de on secrecy; and, 
* even when brought to a conclusion, a full disclo- 
' * sure of all the measures, demands, and eventual 
| concessions which may have been proposed or 
* contemplated, would be ree: impolitie; for 





‘ this might have a pernicious influence in future 
* negotiations, or produce immediate inconveni- 
* ences, perhaps danger and mischief, in relation to 
‘other Powers. The necessity of such caution 
* and secrecy was one nt reason for vesting the 
‘ power of making treaties in the President, with 
‘ the advice and consent of the Senate—the princi- 
‘ ple on which that body was formed confining it 
, toa small number of members. To admit, then, 
| *aright in the House of Representatives to de- 
| ‘mand, and to have, as a matter of me the 
i¢ respecting a negotiation with a foreign 
| Rowen, would be to eatablieh a dangerous prece- 
| «dent. In that case, the instructions and docu- 
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ments called for related to a treaty which had been 
concluded and ratified by the President and Senate, 
and the negotiations in relation to it had been ter- 
minated. 
« excepting” from the call all such pap 
lated to *‘any existing negotiations’ 

might be improper to disclose. In that case, Pres- 


an important principle, the establishment of a 
‘dangerous precedent,’’ and prejudicial to the 
ublic interests, to comply with the call of the 

ouse. 
the present occasion, to examine or decide upon 
the other reasons assigned by him for his refusal 
to communicate the information requested by the 


Without deeming it to be necessary, on | 


' 

‘| be the ae 
| ment has granted to 

| the commencement of the present war. 


House, the one which is herein recited is, in my | 


judgment, conclusive in the case under consideration. | 


Indeed, the objections to complying with the 
request of the House contained in the resolution 
before me, are much stronger than those which 
existed in the case of the resolution in 1796. This 


resolution calls for the “‘ instructions and orders’? | 


to the Minister of the United States to Mexico, 
which relate to negotiations which have not been 
terminated, and which may be resumed. The in- 
formation called for respects negotiations which 
the United States offered to open with Mexico im- 


mediately preceding the commencement of the ex- || 


isting war. The instructions given to the Minister 
of the United States relate to the differences be- 
tween the two countries out of which the war grew, 
and the terms of adjustment which we were pre- 
pared to offer to Mexico in our anxiety to prevent 
the war. These differences still remain unset- 


tled, and to comply with the call of the House | 


would be to make public, through that channel, 
and to communicate to Mexico, now a public ene- 
my engaged in war, information which could not 
fail to produce serious embarrassment in any fu- 
ture negotiation between the two countries. I 
have heretofore communicated to Congress all the 
correspondence of the Minister of the United States 
to Mexico, which, in the existing state of our rela- 
tions with that Republic, can,in my judgment, be 
at this time communicated without serious injury 
to the public interest. 

Entertaining this conviction, and with a sincere 
desire to furnish any, information which may be 
in possession of the Executive Department, and 
which either House of Congress may at any time 
request, [ regard it to be my constitutional right 
and my solemn duty, under the circumstances of 
this case, to decline a compliance with the request 
of the House contained in their resolution. 


JAMES K. POLK. 


DOCUMENTS TRANSMITTED WITH THE PRESI- 
DENT’S MESSAGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, 
Washington, 14th September, 1847. 

Sir: I transmit you the copy of a letter, bearing 
date the 15th ultimo, from Colonel Henry Wilson, 
of the United States army, the acting governor of 
Vera Cruz, addressed to the War Department. 
From this, as well as other information, it appears 

that he 4 May, of the British steamer Teviot, 
although fully aware of the character of his passen- 
er, brought General Paredes from the Havana to 
‘era Cruz, and connived at, if he did not directly 
aid in, his landing at that port, in a clandestine man- 
ner, and contrary to the established regulations, 
requiring a visit from the proper inspecting officer 
before any passengers could be landed. 

That the ry 8 of the British steamer, by this 
conduct, has been guilty of a grave and serious 
violation of the duties of neutrality which Great 
Britain owes to the United States, can neither be 
doubted nor denied. It is known to the world that 
General Paredes, as President of Mexico, was the 
chief author of the existing war between that Re- 
public and the United States, and that he is the 
avowed and embittered enemy of our country. 
The British captain must have known that all his 
influence would be exerted to prolong and exaspe- 
rate this war. It is, indeed, truly astonishing, that, 
with a knowledge of these facts, he should have 
brought this hostile Mexican general, under an as- 
sumed name, on board of a British mail-steamer 
to Vera Cruz, and aided or permitted him to land 
clandestinely, for the pepe of rushing into the 
war against the United States. Ifany circumstance 
could aggravate this violation of neutrality, it would 
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here was an express reservation, too, | 
ers as re- | 
which it || 
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| the Orozembo, (6 Robinson’s Reports, 430;) and 
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privileges which this Govern- 
ritish mail-steamers ever since 


The President has not yet determined what 


| course he will pursue in regard to British mail- 


steamers. The great law of self-defence would, 


€ CASE, | under the circumstances, justify him in withdraw- 
ident Washington deemed it to be a violation of || 


ing the privilege altogether from these steamers, 
of entering the port of Vera Cruz, and thus effect- || 
ually prevent the landing of enemies in disguise. | 
He will not, however, resort, at present, to this 
extreme measure ; convinced, as he is, that the | 


| British Government will at once, upon your, rep- 


resentation, adopt efficient means to prevent such 
violations of their neutrality for the future. In the 
mean time, Colonel Wilson will be instructed to , 
adopt the necessary means, under the law of na- 

tions, for the purpose of preventing and punishing || 
similar outrages on our belligerent rights. British || 
mail-steamers cannot be suffered to bring to Vera | 
Cruz either Mexican citizens, or the subjects of 
any other nation, for the purpose of engaging in 
the existing war on the partof Mexico against the 
United States. A neutral vessel which carries a || 
Mexican officer of high military rank to Mexico, || 
for the purpose of taking part in hostilities against || 
our country, is liable to confiscation, according to || 
the opinion of Sir William Scott, in the case of 


this, even although her captain and officers were 
ignorant that they had such a person on board. || 
That is their look out. Such ignorance is no ex- || 
cuse, because it is their duty to inqtire into the || 
character of their passengers. The consequence || 
is the same to the belligerent as if they had acted || 
with full knowledge. ‘‘ Otherwise (in the language || 
of that distinguished jurist) such opportunities of || 
conveyance would be constantly used; and it would | 
be almost impossible, in the greater number of || 
cases, to prove the knowledge and privity of the || 
immediate offender.’’ 
You are instructed to make Lord Palmerston | 
fully acquainted with the conduct of Captain May. || 
[ do not know whether he or any of hia officers | 
who may be implicated in this serious charge are || 
officers in the British service. Should this prove | 
to be the case, then you will ask for their dismis- 
sal, or such other punishment as may clearly 
manifest that the British Government has disap- 
proved their conduct. I am, &c. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. || 

Georce Banckort, Esq., &c., &§c., &c. 
| 


| 
| 





90 Eaton Square, October 8, 1847. 
My Lorp: In consequence of instructions from 
the American Government, I called at the Foreign 
Office a few days ago, to represent to your lordship 
the conduct of Captain May, of the British steamer 
Teviot; who, unmindful of his duty as a neutral, 
and using improperly the extraordinary privileges | 
which the American Government has granted to || 
British mail-steamers ever since the commencement | 
of the present war with Mexico, in the month of 
August last brought from the Havana to Vera 
Cruz General Paredes, late President of Mexico, 
the author of the war of Mexico against the United | 
States, and their avowed and imbittered enemy. 
By the principles of British law, according to 
the opinion of Sir William Scott, (6 Robinson’s 
Reports, 430,) Captain May has rendered the i 
Teviot liable to confiscation; or, the President of | 
the United States might effectually prevent similar | 


| 


aid to the enemy, ‘by withdrawing from these | 
steamers the privilege of entering the port of Vera || 
Cruz. But I am confident her Majesty’s Govern- || 
ment will render such steps unnecessary, by adopt- || 
ing efficient means to prevent for the.future such 
violations of their neutrality. 

If Captain May or any of his officers implicated 
in this serious charge, are officers in the British 
service, I feel bound to ask for their dismissal, or 
punishment in such other way as may clearly man- |) 
ifest that the British Government has disapproved || 
their conduct. I have the honor, &c., 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 
To Viscount Patmerston, &c., &c., §c. | 





| 
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Foreien Orrice, October 12, 1847. 
Sir: [ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the &th instant, stating that you 
had been instructed by the Government of the 


United States to complain that Captain May, of 
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the British mail-steamer Tevoit, violated the bel- 
ligerent rights of the United States, by bringing 
the Mexican general (Paredes) from Havana to 
Vera Cruz, in the month of August last. 

And I have to inform you that I have referred 
the above complaint to the proper department of 
her Majesty’s Government, in order that the charge 
brought against the captain of the Teviot may be 
officially investigated. I have the honor, &c., 

PALMERSTON. 


Grorce Bancrort, Esq., &e. 


Foreign Orrice, November 16, 1847) 

Sir: In answer to your letter of the 8th instant, 
fultumo,] oe of the conduct of Captain 
May, of the British mail steamer ‘ ‘Teviot,’’ in 
having conveyed General Paredes from the Ha- 
vana to Vera Cruz, in the month of August last, I 
have the honor to state to you that the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty having investigated 
the circumstances of this affair, her Majesty's 


| Government have informed the directors of the 


Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, to whom the 
steamer ** Teviot’’ belongs, that the directors are 
bound to testify, in a marked manner, their disap- 
proval of Captain May’s conduct, in having thus 
abused the indulgence afforded to the company’s 
vessels by the Government of the United States ; 
and the directors of the company have according! 
stated to her Majesty’s Government that they will 
immediately suspend mies mers May from his com- 
mand; and that they publicly and distinctly con- 
demn any act on the part of their officers which 
may be regarded as a breach of faith towards the 
xovernment of the United States, or as an in- 
fringement or invasion of the regulations estab- 
lished by the United States officers in those ports 
of Mexico which are occupied by the forces of 
the United States. I have the honor to be, &c., 

PALMERSTON. 
Georce Bancrort, &c., &c., &§e. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War DeparrMent, 
Washington, January 12, 1848. 
Srr: I have the honor to transmit herewith, in 
conformity with your direction, copies of all such 


| papers on the files and records of this department 
| as are required by the resolution of the House of 


Representatives of the 4th instant, which is in the 
following terms: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 


| quested to communicate to this House any instructions 
| which may have been given to any of thé officers of the army 


or navy of the United States or other persons, in regard to 
the return of President General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, or any other Mexican, to the Republic of Mexico, prier 
or subsequent to the order of the Secretary of War, issued 
in January, 1846, for the march of the army from the Nueces 
river, across the ‘ stupendous deserts” which intervene, to 
the Rio Grande ; that the date of all such instructions, or- 
ders, and correspondence de set forth, together with the in- 
structions and orders issued to Mr. Slidell, at any time prior 
or subsequent to his departure for Mexico as Minister Pien- 
ipotentiary of the United States to that Republic. 

Resolwed further, That the President be further requested 
to communicate all the orders and correspondence of the 
Government in relation to the return of General Paredes to 
Mexico. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W.L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
To the Present or tHe Unirep Srarzs. 
Heapevarters, Dep’r or Vera Croz, 
August 15, 1847. 

Sir: [ have the honor to report, that, on the 14th 
instant, the British steamer ‘* Teviot,” Captain 
May, arrived here from England and the Havana, 
having General Paredes on board, under the as- 
sumed name of M. Martinez; who, in consequence 
of the tardiness of the boarding officer, Captain 
Clark, landed at between six and seven, a. m., in- 
cognito, from a four-oared boat, apparently pre- 
pared for the occasion. In his transit through the 
gate of the Mole, he was recognized by an in- 
spector, who took no notice of him; therefore I 
immediately ordered the eee of both him 
and Captain Clark—the former for having lost 
sight of the main object of his appointment as in- 
spector, in giving no notice, notwithstanding my 
office is but a few yards from the Moie. 

A shozt distance from the wharf, he (General 
P.) was met by the British Government courier, 
and Mr. Alexander Atocha, both of whom recog- 
nized the person of General P. That the Briti 
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courier should report nothing, is a matter of no 
surprise; bat that Mr. Atocha should show so 
much indifference on the arrival of such an im- 
portant person, seemed to me strange. I therefore 
requested him to appear at my office, and inquired 
from him if he claimed to be an American? He 


answered in the affirmative. I then put the ques- | 


tion, the reason why, as an American citizen, he 


did not at once report the arrival of General Pa- | 


redes? His answer was, that he was no spy; that 
he asked nothing from the United States, and 
wished nothing from them. In short, it appeared 
to-me, that he, as an American, lost sight that it 
was his duty to coéperate in any way (whilst re- 
siding here) that might result in the benefit of his 
adopted country. 

The foreigners have also shown, (that, forzget- 
ting they are neutrals, and that, as such, they are 
bound to side with neither party,) in this par- 
ticular occasion, feelings decidedly hostile to our 
Government; the English house of Manning, 
Mackintosh, & Co., having requested from Mr. 
Dimond, the collector, the keys of the luggage 
known to belong to General Paredes. 

The General having arrived at the house of a 
Mr. José G. Zamora, a native merchant, he pre- 
sented a letter of introduction from Paris, and re- 
quested that horses might directly be furnished for 
himself and servant—a request immediately com- 
nied with; and, but ten minutes after his landing, 
oS passed through one of the gates of the city on 
his way to the interior, without myself or any of 
my officers being able to avoid it, from the cir- 


cumstance of his arrival and presence here being | 


unknown, and the letters from the United States 
consul at the Havana giving notice of his having 


left not being delivered to me until after the gen- || 


eral’s departure, owing to their being in possession 
of a lady passenger on board. 

The conduct ofthe commander of the steamer 
is reprehensible in the highest degree, for landing an 
enemy to a friendly nation in a port in her posses- 
sion; which facts | report for your consideration 
and action thereon, as you may think expedient; for 
it isa well-known circumstance, ascertained from 
the passengers, that the captain of the steamer 
was aware of the character of his passenger, who, 


in various conversations, remarked that Mexico | 
was indeed an unfortunate country; and that a 


country where no man but Santa Anna could rule 
—who possessed neither talent, honesty, nor mili- 
tary capacity—was indeed to be pitied; that he 
was, therefore, sure that no alternative remained 


but to throw hegself either in the arms of the Uni- |! 


ted States, or those of the European nations. 


You will therefore perceive, that if General Pa- | 


redes left this city, it was from no want of vigi- 
lance; for, on the fact being made known to me, I 
immediately ordered the search of the whole block 
from whence he took his departure, but in vain; 
he had left, and that, surely, before the boarding 
officer had even visited the steamer. 

I have acquainted you with the whole circum- 
stances of the case, that you may (should you 
think it proper) lay it before the Secretary of State, 
for his information respecting the conduct of the 


commander of a vessel of a neutral and friendly | 


power, such as Great Britain would seem to ap- 
pear; and have, in consequence, directed Mr. Di- 


mond, collector of this port, to communicate with | 
the British consul, requesting to know the cause | 
why the commander of the packet Teviot allowed | 
any pone to land, contrary to all established | 


regulations, before being visited by the regularly- 
appointed person named to discharge that duty. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servant, 
HY. WILSON, Col. U. S..4., comdg. 
Hon. Wn. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 





Heapevarters, DepanTMENT VERA Crez, | 


-fugust 31, 1847. 

Sir: I herewith-have the honor to enclose copies 
of my communication to H. B. M.’s consul in this 
city, and his answer thereon, in relation to “ Capt. 
May,’’ commander of the mail-steamer Teviot. 

I am, very respectfully, your most obedient ser- 
vant, HY. WILSON, 
Col. U. S. .4., commanding. 
Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
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| return to this port of the British mail-steamer Te- 
viot, I directed that Captain May, her commander, 
be notified not to land, under any pretence what- 
_ever, while lying in this harbor, but offering every 
facility to her officers and crew in whatever they 
should require. 

[ have been compelled to the adoption of the 
above course, from the aggravating circumstances 
attending the landing of General Paredes, the ex- 
President of Mexico; which, if they have not com- 
promised that harmony happily existing between 
the United States and the nation you so worthily 
represent, still a gross violation has been commit- 
ted on the universal standing port regulations, and 
especially here, where our peculiar position re- 


quires the most strict observance of neutrality | 
from foreign vessels arriving in this anchorage; || 
and have, in consonance with the above, repre- || 


sented the whole circumstances in relation to this 
|| ease to the honorable Secretary of War at Wash- 
ington, for the consideration of the Government of 
the United States. 
I cannot but regret this untoward occurrence— 
the means of clouding the sincere good feeling en- 
tertained by the authorities here towards the Brit- 
ish mail-packets; but will nevertheless uniformly 
afford them all the facilities heretofore conceded 
them, convinced that every endeavor will be made 
by you for the continuance of that cordiality which 
your official course has tended to cement. ; 

Accept, sir, the assurances of my high consider- 
ation and sincere regard. H. WILSON, 

Col. U. S. 4., Gov. Vera Cruz. 

Francis Girrarp, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, VeraCruz. 


I certify the foregoing to be a true copy: 


B. H. ARTHUR, Adj. U.S. Inf. 





Britisn Consutate, Vera Crvz, 
Q7th [30th] August, 1847. 

Srr: T have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of this day, relating 
to Captain May, of the royal steam-packet Teviot, 
and to state, in reply, that a copy thereof shall be 
laid forthwith before her Majesty’s Government. 

With renewed expressions of regret that any- 


very obedient and humble servant. 
F. GIFFARD, H. M. Consul. 
To Col. Wirson, Gov. of the city of Vera Cruz. 
I certify the above to be a true copy: 


B. H. ARTHOR, .4dj. U. S. Inf. 





Vera Cruz, Oct. 19, 1847. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of 24th September, enclosing 
| copy of a communication addressed by the Secre- 
' tary of State to the Hon. Mr. Bancroft, Minister to 
Great Britain, in relation to her Britannic Majes- 

ty’s steam-packet ** Teviot.”’ 

I am, very respectfully, your most obedient ser- 

vant, HY. WILSON, Col. U. S. 4. Com’g. 


| 'To Hon. Wa. L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 





War Department, 
Washington, September 24, 1847. 

Sir: Your letters of the 15th and 31st of August 

| have been received, and laid before the President. 


| officer whose duty it was to board the British 


|| Mexico, it is not creditable to the authorities of a 
| post held by military occupation, that it failed to 
intercept a known public enemy from passing 
|| through the sentries, and successfully evading the 
| regulations adopted to prevent such occurrences. 
| Persons claiming to be American citizens, who 
| may. become apprized of the admission ofa public 


| enemy of the United States, and fail duly to notify 
| the authorities, are as much wanting in duty as if 


they were to withhold notice of the approach of an 
armed force of the enemy. Itis in your discretion 
to require persons whose alleged views of duty to 
the United States do not, as they conceive or pre- 
_ tend, call on them to communicate to you such in- 


| telligence, to leave the limits of your command. 


The circumstances, so far as the implicate the 
mail-steamer, 
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Vera Croz, Aug. 30, 1847. i have been communicated, by the Secretary of State, 
| Sir: I have the honor to inform you, that on the | 


thing should have occurred to cause you personal | 
annoyance, I have the honor to remain, sir, you | 


Your prompt discharge of the inspector and of the | 


|| steamer, is approved. Whatever may be the ef- | 
fect of the introduction of General Paredes into | 


[Jan. 12, 
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to Mr. Bancroft, our Minister at London, with 
| view to have them brought to the notice of the 
| British Government. They will also, lam pleased 
| to observe, reach the same destination through 
| your correspondence with her Britannic Majesty's 
‘consul, I enclose you a copy of Mr. Buchanan's 
despatch, which states very clearly the legal con- 
sequences which attached to the steamer for her 
violation of the law of nations, in introducing 
General Paredes into the limits of your command, 
But any such penalty must be enforced when the 
vessel is in delicto; but proceedings against her 
cannot be instituted in case of her return. 

The President is persuaded that the liberal 
views entertained for the interests of neutral com- 
merce, pursuant to which the permission was 
given to the British mail-steamer to pass the 
blockading force before the capture of Vera Cruz, 
and to enter the harbor since, will be duly appre. 
| ciated by her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
and that it will not fail to show its strong disap- 

robation of the conduct of the officers of the 
eviot, and will prevent the occurrence of a simi- 
lar abuse of the privileges conferred by our Gov- 
ernment. You will use the utmost degree of vigi- 
| lance in guarding against such a recurrence. The 
|| measures communicated in your letter of the 31st 
‘| ultimo are approved; and you will enforce them 
| until you are otherwise ordered. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, Seeretary of War. 

To Colonel Henry Wirson, commanding at Vera 
| Cruz, in Mezico. 





War DepartMeENT, 
Washington, July 27, 1846. 
Sir: The commissioners appointed by the Uni- 
| ted States to treat with the Cumanche Indians 
| redeemed from them a captive Mexican boy, by 
paying a ransom of $150. He accompanied a 
deputation of the Prairie Indians to this city. It 
has been determined to restore him to his parents 
and friends, who reside in the department of Chi- 
huahua; and, in order to do this, he has been sent 
to the quartermaster at New Orleans, with direc- 
tions to send him to you. You will, in the way 
you deem most expedient, return him to his 
friends. All we know of him or them, we have 
| learned from himself. He will inform you of the 
| particular part of the department from which he 
'| was taken. By the treaty between the United 
| States and Mexico, that Republic would be bound 
to refund the sum paid for his ransom, and the 
expenses of returning him; but the occurrence of 
war has abrogated that treaty in this respect. It 
is thought the sending him to his parents would 
have a good effect upon the people of that province. 
Mr. William S. Parrott, now of this city, long 


if 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| a resident in Mexico, is personally acquainted 
wit the present governor of Chihuahua, and has 
written him a letter on the subject of returning this 
captive. I herewith enclose it to you, to be for- 
warded to him. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
Major General Z. Tayror. ° 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


i wet 

Navy Department, Jan. 12, 1848. 
Sir: In compliance with the direction contained 

in your endorsement of the resolution of the House 

of Representatives of the 4th instant, I have the 

honor to transmit, herewith, copies of all papers 


| in this department which, it is believed, are within 
the purview of the resolution. 
A list of the accompanying papers is hereunto 


| oor b fall 
ave the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
eg. ¥. MASON. 


\| obedient servant, 


|| To the Present. 








| [Private and confidential.] 

U.S. Navy DepartMent, 

May 13, 1846. 

|| Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter 
the Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass 

| freely. Respectfully, ia 

EORGE BANCROFT. 

| Commodore Dav Conner, 


Commanding Home Squadron. 


Crs 
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Unirep Sratres Navy DepartMeENT, 
Washington, May 13, 1846. 

Commopore: Congress having declared that a 
state of war exists between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico, you will exercise all the i| 
rights that belong to you as commander-in-chief of 
a belligerent squadron, : 

Your own intimate acquaintance with the con- 
dition of Mexico will instruct you best what meas- 
ures to pursue in the conduct of hostilities, in ad- 
'jon to those suggested by the department. 

You will declare and enforée a blockade of as 
many of the ports of Mexico as your force will 
enable you to do effectually, and you will inform 
the department as speedily as possible of those 
which you blockade. 

You will duly notify neutrals of your declara- 
tion, and give to it all the publicity in your power. 
It is believed that the ports between Guazacualco | 
and the Del Norte are those to which your atten- 
tion should principally be directed. Your block- 
ade must be strict and absolute, and only public 
armed vessels of neutral powers should be permit- 
ted to enter the Mexican ports which you shall 
place in a state of blockade. ‘To neutrals thut are 
already in the ports, you will allow twenty days | 
to leave them. 

In your letter to the department of the 19th of 
March, you ask if the British mail-steamers that | 
touch monthly at Vera Cruz and Tampico should | 
be included in any blockade which, in the event of | 
hostilities, may become necessary. You are here- || 
by instructed, until further orders, to follow the | 
precedent set by the French in their recent block- 
ade of Vera Cruz, with regard to them. 

You will seize all the ships and vessels of war 
belonging to Mexico that may be accessible. If 
your means will permit you to do so, you will a 
oroach Tampico, and take, and, pees, will 
Fold possession of that town. TI 
does not suppose your forces to be adequate to at- | 
tempt the capture of San Juan de Ulua. 

You will keep up a constant communication | 


1e department || 


with our army on the Del Norte, and adopt | 
prompt and energetic measures to render it all as- 
sistance that may be in your power. * 

If any of the Mexican provinces are disposed to 
hold themsel vesaleof from the Central Government || 
in Mexico, and maintain pacific relations with the | 
United States, you will encourage them to do so, | 
and regulate your conduct towards them accord- || 
ingly. {| 

You are enjoined to maintain a frequent corre- | 
spondence with the department. | 

The steamer Princeton has sailed to join your 
squadron, and will be of service, especially as a 
despatch vessel. 

The brig Perry will sail during the present week 
for Chagres, and on its return will join your com- 
mand. , 

The brig Porpoise will rejoin you on its return | 
from St. Domingo. | 

The brig Truxton will follow ina few days. | 

Your force will then consist of the following | 
vessels: | 

Frigate Cumberland 44 guns; Brig Porpoise 10guns. || 


j 
i} 
| 


“Raritan, 44 66 «Somers 10 & 1 
Sloop Falmouth 20 «Lawrence 10 ¢€ i 
* John Adams 20 * 66 Perry lo « | 


« St. Mary’s 20 “ “ Truxton 10 
Steamer Mississippi 10 “ | Schooner Flirt. 
& ‘Princeton ~ 9° 
The country relies on you to make such a use 
of this force as will most effectually blockade the ! 
principal Mexican ports, protect our commerce 
from the depredations of privateers, assist the op- 
erations of our army, and lead to the earliest ad- 
justment of our difficulties with Mexico. | 

You will adopt all proper precautions to preserve || 
the health of your men. 

I commend ps and your ship’s companies to 
the blessing of Divine Providence. 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Commodore Davin Conner, 


Commanding Home Squadron. 





Princeton, SacriFicios, 
August 16, 1846. 
Sin : The brig-of-war Daring, just about saili 
for New Orleans, with despatches from the Eng- 
lish Minister in Mexico to Mr. Pakenham, at 
Washington, allows me an opportunity, and suffi- 


_ vessels with coal have yet arrived. 


|, rival of General Santa Anna at Vera Cruz. 
issuing the enclosed manifesto, he retired, on the 


| vana, have gone to Mexico to prepare for his recep- | 
| tion in that city. 


| with a strong opposition. 
| a reaction was looked for in the capital in favor of 


| out delay to the northern frontier. 
| to fifteen hundred or two thousand men. Sas . a 
| entire submission of the minority to the sovereign 
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cient time, to inform you that Gen. Santa Anna 


| and his friends have just now arrived at Vera 


Cruz, in the English merchant steamer Arab, from 
the Havana. 

I have allowed him to enter without molestation, | 
or even speaking the vessel, as I was informed by 
the senior English naval officer here, Capt. Lam- 
bert, she carried no cargo, and would not be al- 
lowed to take any in return. I could easily have 
boarded the Arab, but I deemed it most proper | 
not to do so, allowing it to appear as if he had en- 
tered without my concurrence. It is now quite 
certain the whole country—that is, the garrisons 
of every town and fortress—have declared in his 
rr: But, unless he has learned something use- 

ul in adversity, and become another man, he will 
only add to the distractions of the country, and be 
hurled from power in less than three months. 

At last, the * Relief’ is just coming in. 


No 
Vessels with | 
coal for a supply of the small steamers will be ne- 
cessary here; without it, they would be of dittle 
service. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. CONNER, 

Commanding Home Squadron. 

Hon. G. Bancrort, Secretary of the Navy. 


P. S. I write in great haste. 





Extract of a letter from Commodore Conner to the Sec- 
relary of the Navy, dated 
Orr Vera Cruz, August 25, 1846. 
Sir: I had only time, on the 16th instant, before 
the sailing of her Majesty’s brig Daring for New 
Orleans, to communicate to the department the ar- 


After 


18th, to his estate of Mango de Clava. Almonte 
and Rejon, who accompanied him from the Ha- 


It is manifest, from the tone of 
several of the leading journals, that he will meet | 
Indeed, it is stated that 


| Herrera, and that a portion of the troops were in | 


his favor. 

General Salas, who at present directs Mexican | 
affairs, has ordered all the force hitherto employed 
in suppressing the revolt in Jalisco, to repair with- | 
Itmay amount | 


¥ * * * > * * * 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant 
""D.CONNER,. "| 
Commanding Home Squadron. || 
Hon. Geo. Bancrort, Secretary of the Navy, Wash- | 
ington. i| 


{| 





| 

Address of General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna to | 
his countrymen, upon the subject of the plan pro- | 
claimed for the real regeneration of the Republic. | 
(Issued at Vera Cruz, August 16, 1846.) | 


| Translation.] \| 


Mexicans: Called by the people and the gar- || 
risons of the departments of Jalisco, Vera Cruz, | 
and Sinaloa, South Mexico, and other points of | 
the Republic, I quitted Havana on the 8th instant, at | 
nine in the evening, with the sole object of coming | 
to aid you in saving our country from its enemies, | 
internal and external. Great has been my joy | 
when, on arriving at this point, I learned that the | 
former had been overthrown by your own forces; | 
and that I was already proclaimed, on all sides, | 
as general-in-chief of the liberating army. A proof | 
of so much confidence will be met by me with the | 
utmost loyalty; but on accepting the plan pro- | 
claimed, allow me to enter into some explanations, || 
which I consider necessary, in order to dispel any | 
suspicions founded on the past, the recollections of || 
which are so painful to me. lj 

Desiring to consolidate peace in the interior of 
the Republic, in order to make it flourish and pros- 
per, and to assure, by that means, the integrity of 
our immense territory, I devoted all my efforts, in 1 

| 








consequence of the events of 1834, to establish an 
administration endowed with vigor and energy, 
and capable of re. the spirit of turbu- |) 
lence and disorder. ithout ever going beyond 
republican forms, I endeavored, for this purpose, 
to support myself on proper , on high position, 
on creeds, and even on the few historical memo- 
rials existing in our country, hoping thus to mod- 


|| we were threatene 
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erate, by the inertia of conservative instincts, the 
vehemence of popular masses. But without as- 
cendency and prestige, as | was, and the elements 
assembled by me beihg viewed with distrust, re- 
sistance was made on all sides, which I, however, 
expected to overcome in time. I call God to wit- 
ness, that in this I acted with patriotism, with sin- 


cerity, and with good faith. 


After some years of trial, I began to remark that 
the Republic did not advance; that some depart- 
ments showed tendencies of separation from the 
others; and that the public discontent was daily in- 
creasing. Wavering then in my convictions, they 


| afterwards lost all their power, when a part of the 


country had been occupied by strangers, and our 
national existence of the whole was endangered. 
I called on the people to the rescue, and they an- 
swered me with threats; as if any other misfortune 
could have been preferable to that in which the 
country then was placed. Urged by the firm deter- 
mination that we should be a sovereign and inde- 


| pendent people, and knowing, on the other hand, 


the vast resources on which we could rely for sup- 


| port, | then became convinced that our Govern- 
/ ment, being organized in a manner by no means 


conformable with the wishes of the nation, and 
governed by a secondary legislature, not adapted 
for the advancement of its interests, the people re- 
venged themselves in that way, by seeking for an 


| Occasion in which Oy should be called on to take 
| care of their own good, 


| ernment in the manner which they should consider 
| most proper. 


and to organize their Gov- 


In our time, we have seen another nation, ina 


| similar conflict, employ similar means to oblige its 


Government to promise the representative system, 
which it was anxious to have established; and 
when that had been obtained, we hAve seen its 
moral apathy changed into heroic enthusiasm 
against the foreign invader who endeavored to sub- 
jugate it. Is there anything, therefore, strange in 
the idea that our people should, in this instance, 
do as much to recover the full enjoyment of their 
sovereignty, acknowledged by all Governments, 
though trodden under foot by all, in the practical 
administration of affairs. On this point | owe to 
my country, in consideration of the part which I 
have taken, to declare frankly and honestly, upon 
this critical and solemn occasion, that it can be 
saved only by a return to first principles, with 


| will of the majority of the nation. 


Upon proof so clear and peremptory, of the 
serious difficulties attending that which I had con- 
sidered best calculated to secure to the Republic 
er eat abroad, I found it right to recede, 
and to yield to public opinion, and follow it with 
the same ardor and constancy with which I had 
opposed it before comprehending it. To discover 
the most effective means of raising the spirit of the 
public, and predisposing it to the war, with which 

d on the North, was my employ- 
ment; and [ was beginning to develop the measures 
for that purpose, when the events of the 6th of De- 
cember, 1844, occurred, and plunged the Republic 
into the miserable situation in which you now 
see it. 

Expatriated from that time forever from the 
national territory, with a prohibition to return to it 
under the hard penalty of death, the obstacle which 
I was casper present to the establishment of 
an administrative system, conformable with public 
exigencies, being removed, I believed that the men 
who had succeeded in placing themselves in my 
stead, by calling public opinion to their aid in 
effecting it, would respect that opinion, and sum- 
mon the nation to organize its Government ac- 
cording to its own wishes. Pained,as I was, not 
to be allowed to take part in the real regeneration 
of the country, I still most sincerely desired it, be- 
cause I believed that whilst our political horizon 
was daily becoming darker, no other means were 
left to save us. 

My prayers for this were redoubled, on seeing 
that, in consequence of the development of the 
invasive policy of the United States, stimulated by 
the perfidy of the cabinet of General Herrera, on 
the serious question of our northern frontiers, the 
European press began to indicate the necessity of 
a foreign intervention in our domestic concerns, in 
order to preserve us from the ambitious projects of 
the neighboring Republic. That, however, which 
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f 
raised my uneasiness to the greatest height, was 
to see in a newspaper of credit and er rer 
lished in the Old World, a proposition made in 
October last, to bring us back, by force, under the 
yoke of our ancient masters. My conviction was, 
nevertheless, still strong, that no Mexican, how- 
ever weak might be his feeling of attachment for 
his country, would dare to favor such ideas open- 
ly, and still Jess to recommend them to the con- 
sideration of the people. 

Meanwhile news reached me of a revolution | 

rojected by General Paredes, which revived my 
Laman’ for though he had been the determined 
enemy ofevery representative popular government, 
I supposed that he had altered his opinions, and I 
honored him so far as to believe him incapable of | 
advancing schemes for European intervention, in 
the interior administration of the Republic. He 
succeeded; and his manifesto declaring his adhe- 
sion to the plan proposed by the troops quartered 
at San Luis Potosi, increased my uneasiness, be- 
cause I clearly saw in ita diatribe against the in- 
dependence of the nation, rather than the patriotic 
address of a Mexican general, seeking, in good 


. . . 5 . 
faith, to remedy the evils of hiscountry. His per- 


verse designs were in fine fully revealed, as well as || 


by his summons [for the assemblage of a Congress] | 
of the 24th of last January, issued in consequence | 
of his revolution, as by the newspapers showing | 


the tendency of his administration to the establish- || 


ment of a monarchy, under a foreign prince, in the | 
Republic. 
ks one of the principal chiefs of the indepen- 
dence of our country, and the founder of the repub- | 
lican system, I was then indignant at this endeavor 
of some of its sons to deliver the nation up to the 
scoffs of the world, and to carry it back to the 
ominous days of the conquest. i hvesanon took 
the firm determination to come and aid you to save 
our country from such a stain, and to avoid the | 
horrible consequences of a measure by which its | 
lorious destiny was to be reversed, carrying it 
Esch to what it was, and to what it never should 
be again. To execute this determination was to 
offer up my blood to any one who, in case of fail- 
ure, might choose to shed it, in compliance with 
the terms of the barbarous decree which drove me 
from the Republic; but I preferred to perish in this 
noble attempt, rather than appear indifferent to the | 
ignominy of wy country, and see the countless 
sacrifices made for our independence and the right 
to govern ourselves all rendered illusory. 
Mexicans: The real objects of those who, while 
invoking order and tranquillity, have constantly 
endeavored to prevent the nation from organizing | 
its Government as it chose, have now been laid | 
open; and the time is come when all true republi- | 
cans of all parties, the body of the people as well | 
as the army, should unite their efforts sincerely, | 
in order to secure entirely the independence of our | 
country, and to place itat liberty to adopt the form 
of government most suitable to its wishes, each | 
sacrificing his own individual convictions to the | 
will of the majority. How, indeed, can the mi- 
nority, however wise, opulent, and powerful they | 
may be, pretend to assume to themselves the right 
to regulate the affairs of the community, or to 
govern the majority, without an express delega- 
tion from the latter, given of their own accord, not | 
presumed, nor still less extorted by force? This | 
may be among people who are ignorant of their 
own rights, and where the want of the means of 
independent subsistence subjects the many to the | 
few, who have monopolized everything; but it is | 
not to be effected among us, in whom the dem- | 
ocratic spirit, in the midst of so many favoring | 
circumstances, has been developing itself for thirty- 
six years, and now renders imperious and decisive | 
the necessity of concentrating, by practice, the po- | 
litical axiom of the sovereignty of the nation. 
This most essential circumstance has been disre- 
garded and despised in all the constitutions hitherto 
given to the country; and in the only one which 
has appeared most popular, the antagonism of the 
principles adopted has rendered it ineffective; so 
that democracy, which alone can serve as a solid 


basis for our social edifice, has been unable to | 


develop itself, and thus to afford the peace which 
is its instinctive law, and the other benefits inef- 
fable, which it produces. Hence the convulsions 
which have so long agitated us, and of which some | 
European writers have taken advantage, so far as | 
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to depreciate our race, opposing the liberty and 
| independence of the Republic; manifesting the 
necessity of interference, in order to strengthen it 
against the febrile invasion of the United States; 
and declaring, in fine, that it would be as easy to 
conquer Mexico with a portion of the troops now 
quartered in the island of Cuba, as it was in the 
time of the native Mexican princes. My blood 
boils on seeing the contempt with which we are 
thus treated, by men who either do not know us 
well, or who, interested in transplanting among us 
the fruits of their old social systems, and of the 
times in which they originated, consider America 
in the same state in which it was during the six- 
teenth century. Should any attempts be made, as 
indicated, to carry these mad plans into effect, all 
interests of race would be silenced, and but one 


The one hemisphere would then be seen arrayed 
against the other, and for the disasters which would 
_ fall on the rash aggressor who should thus attempt 
to interfere with the internal administration of other 

_ nations, he alone would be responsible. 
To pronounce thus against the many nations 
which form the great Hispano-American family, to 
declare them incapable of enjoying republican in- 


|, stitutions, in fact, to be ignorant of, or to conceal, 


what is proved by the testimony of Chili, New 
, Grenada, and Venezuela, in contradiction of such 
assertions. It is to attribute, no doubt, with evil 
| intentions, to men of a certain race, defects of ad- 
ministrative forms, which, not being entirely demo- 


archical forms, ingrafted on them, without advert- 
ing to the fatal influence of the latter on the lot of 
the others. 
To expect, moreover, to strengthen the nation 
_by monarchy, under a foreign prince, is to suppose 
the existence in it of elements for the establishment 
and maintenance of that system; or that, wearied 
by its struggle to conquer its liberty, the nation 
sighs for European masters, or for anything else 
than the peace which alone it wants. Erroneous, 
most erroneous indeed, is this idea. In the efforts 
_ ofthe nation to emancipate itself from the power 
of the few, who, in good or in bad faith, have en- 
deavored to rule it, in their own way, its demo- 
cratic tendencies have acquired such a degree of 
intensity and energy, that to oppose them, to at- 


tempt to destroy the hopes to which they give | 


birth, by a project such as that advanced, would 
be to provoke a desperate measure ; to endeavor 
to cure an evil by the means calculated to exas- 
perate it. Fascinated by the example of a nation 
not yet a century old, and which, under its own 
Government, has attained a degree of prosper- 
ity and advantages not enjoyed by those of the 
Old World, notwithstanding their antiquity, .and 
the slow progress of their political systems, our 
Republic aspires only to the management Of its 
| own affairs, either by itself, or through representa- 
tives in whom it has confidence, in order to develop 
the vast resources of power and wealth in its 
bosom. 
| This being, therefore, its dominant, its absorbing 
idea, it would have resisted the other plan with all 
its might; and if an attempt had been made to 
change its direction by the employment of foreign 
bayonets, it would have flown to arms, and war 
would have burst forth throughout its immense 
territory, renewing even more disastrously the 
bloody scenes of 1820, and the succeeding years. 
From such a state_of things, the Anglo-American 
race would have derived great advantage for the 
progress of its ambitious schemes, or for forming 
a new republic from our interior departments, by 
exciting their sympathies and gratitude for the 
services rendered them in repelling a project no 
less injurious to itself. This tendency, which 
has been excited in some departments by disap- 


which they desired, would have become general 
throughout all; and no force would have been able 
to restrain them from carrying such views into 
| effect. 

On the other hand, the Republic being composed 
for the most part of young men, who have no 
knowledge of the past, except from the sinister 
accounts of their fathers, and who, educated with 
"republican ideas, rely with confidence on a govern- 
ment eminently popular to lead their country to 

prosperity and greatness—where are the internal 


voice would be heard throughout the continent. | 


cratic, have produced the bitter fruits of the mon- || 


Jan. 12, 


| supports on which the monarchy presented as the 
| means of our salvation can be founded? Thay 

which was has disappeared. Habits of passive 
| obedience no longer exist; and if there remains q 
|| Sentiment of religion, time has undermined the po- 
| litical power of the directors of consciences. An 
| influential aristocracy, so necessary for the perma. 
|| nence of monarchies such as exist in old Europe— 
|| the only proper place for institutions of that class— 
|| is not to be found, nor can it ever be organized 
| here. In Europe, the misery of the great mass of 

the overloaded population, which depends on its 
| own labor to obtain what is strictly and merely 
|, necessary for its subsistence, in the midst of an in- 
| dustry which is so severely tasked, allows no time 
| to the people to think of their political rights, nor 
| means to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
| patrician families, on whom they depend, all the 
| landed property being in their hands, But no such 
|, State of things can be found in the Republic; in 
|| which all is uncultivated, virgin, rich, and fruitful, 
| offering to man, in the utmost abundance, and with 
|| the greatest facility, all that he can ask for his 
| labor—all that can lead to that individual inde- 
1 pendence which favors the development of demo- 
cratic instincts, 

These difficulties being, therefore, of such a na- 
ture as to render nearly impossible the establish- 

ment of monarchy in our country, attempts have 
| been made, in order to overcome them, to throw 
| the affairs of the Republic into the greatest disor- 
| der, preventing the organization of its Government 
within, and aggravating thé most serious question 
of our northern frontiers with another nation. 

In this manner, the faction which fostered that 
parricide project having attained the first of its 
ends by many years of artifices and maneuvring, 
next cone to carry the second into effect, by 
provoking, in a manner almost direct, the Govern- 
ment of the United States to aggrandize itself by 
taking our rich department of Texas, and then ad- 
vancing into the very heart of our country. To 
involve our people in the evils of a fearful invasion 
has been its last resource, in order to force them to 
accept its painful alternative—obliging them either 
to become the prey of Anglo-American ambition, 
or to fly, for the safety of their national existence, 
to monarchical forms under a European prince. 

For this object it was that this party, having the 
control in the Chamber of 1844-"45, refused to the 
Government of that period the appropriations 
which it asked for maintaining the integrity of the 
national territory, already seriously jeoparded. It 
did more: it raised up a revolution, in which the 
slender allowances made to the Government for 
that object, on its urgent demands, were unblush- 
ingly declared to be suppressed; and, on. its tri- 
umph, it scattered the means collected for the war, 
and hastened to recognize the independence of 
Texas. The chief*of this revolution, who has 
always acted under the influence of his own fatal 
inspirations, then appeared again in insurrection 
at San Luis Potosi, with the force destined for the 
|| defence of the frontiers; and withdrawing that 
| . . 

force to the capital of the Republic, he there 
| usurped the supreme power, and began to put in 

operation his scheme of European intervention in 
our interior administration, whilst the hosts of the 
Anglo-Americans were advancing to take posses- 
sion even of the banks of the Rio Bravo. Having 
at his disposal considerable forces in the capital 
and the adjoining departments, he allowed the ene- 
my time to advance, without resistance, through 
our territory, and at length, most tardily, he sent 
to Matamoros a small body of troops, needy, and 
unprovided with anything necessary for conduct- 
ing the campaign with success. o can fail to 
see, in these perfidious maneuvres, the bastard 
design of attracting the forces of the enemy to our 














in the midst of the conflicts of the war, as the only 
means of safety, the subjection of the Republic to 
servitude, the ignominy of the country, the revival 
of the plan of Iguala; in fine, the return of the 
Government to the viceroys. 

With this object, and for this fatal moment, 
which every means was employed to hasten, was 


| 


| a Congress assembled, chosen for the purpose, 
composed only of representatives of certain deter- 
mined classes, not forming even a sixth of our 
| population, and elected in a manner perfidiously 

arranged, to secure a number of voices sufficient 





| central territories, in order there to propose to us,’ 
pointment from not obtaining provincial liberties, | 
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to place the seal of opprobrium on the nation. | 
Leaving, with scarcely a single representative, the 
great majority of the nation, the eleven bishops of 
our dioceses were declared deputies, and our eccles- 
jastical eabildos were authorized to elect nine others 
on their parts, giving to the bishops the faculty of 
appointing such proxies as they might choose, to | 
take their places in case they should not find it! 
convenient to attend in person. Does not this 
prove abundantly that a decided @ndeavor was 
made to supplant the will of the nation, in order 
to give some species of authority to this scheme 
for European intervention in the settlement of our 
internal affairs ? . 

The protestations of republican sentiments, made | 
by General Paredes, after these irrefragable proofs 
so fully condemning him, were only new acts of | 


perfidy intended to tranquillize the Republic, to set || 


its suspicions at rest, and to arrange the occasion 
for carrying into effect his base designs. He utter- 
ed these protestations in the middle of March last, 
when he saw the public discontent manifest itself 
against his power and his plans. But what follow- 
ed? Did he not continue to protect the Tiempo, a 
newspaper established in the capital itself, for the 
sole object of rendering republican forms odious, 
and recommending the necessity ofa monarchy; ad- | 
vancing every argument which could be supposed 
calculated to lead astray the good sense of the na- 
tion? Did he convene another popular Congress? 


| the serious question of our northern frontiers, the | 
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Fellow-countrymen, never has the situation of 
the Republic been so difficult as at present. Its 
oe existence threatened on one side, on the 
other an attempt has been made to subject it to the 
hardest of all lots, to European dominion, Such 
is the abyss to which we have been brought by the 
endeavor to govern our young society, according | 
to the system adopted in the old. This, the true 
cause of the long struggle in which we have been 
engaged, which has weakened our forces, and by | 
which the interests of the majority have been sac- 
rificed to the extravagant pretensions of a small 
minority. This state of things must be ended, in | 


compliance with the wishes of the nation; and by | 


opposing to the former, the union of republicans of | 
true faith, the concert of the army and the people. 
By this union we shall conquer the independence | 
of our country; thus united, we shall confirm it | 
by establishing peace on the solid basis of public | 
liberty; thus united, we shall preserve the integrity | 
of our immense territory. 

But now, with regard to the plan proposed for | 


| the revolution, it is my honor and my duty to 
| observe, that by limiting the Congress therein pro- | 
| claimed to the organization of the system of gov- 


ernment, and the determination of what relates to | 


provisional Government of the nation would find |! 
| itself required, until the system has been thus or- || 
|ganized, to use its own discretion on all other | 


/ can youth, Pablo Hernandes. 
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would be an act of courtesy towards the enemy 
nation with whom we are at war. 

Yours, respectfully, 

THOS. H. BENTON, 

Hon. Mr. Mason: ; 





Navy DepartMent, Way 3, 1847. 
Sir: T have received a communication from the 
Hon. Mr. Benton, dated April 5, in regard to a 
passage in a national vessel to his native country 
for Pablo Hernandes, a Mexican citizen, who was 
brought to the United States by Colonel Frémont. 
The schooner Flirt will sail from Norfolk in the 
course of two or three days, and will call at Vera 
Cruz. If his friends desire it, the department will 


| afford Hernandes a passage in her to that port. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN Y. MASON. 
Cary Jones, Esq., Washington, D. C. 





Wasnincton, May 4, 1847. 
Sir: On behalf of Mr. Benton, I thank you for 
your attention to his note in regard to the Mexi- 
Those who have 
had the young man in care will avail themselves 


| of the opportunity you have been good enough to 
offer, and he will go immediately to Norfolk to 
|| embark, 


Very respectfully, sir, hs obedient servant, 
WM. CARY JONES. 


Did he retract the summons which he had issued || points. This would be investing the provisional Hon. Mr. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. 


in January, placing the fate of the nation at the || Government with a dictatorship, always odious, | 
mercy of the few men who remain among us of the | however imperious might be the circumstances 
old colonial regime? Everything continued in the || rendering it necessary. I therefore propose, that || Navy Department, May 4, 1847. 
same way, and when the press was prohibited from || the said assembly should come fully authorized to Sir: Permission has been given to William H. 
discussing forms of government, it was in order to || determine with regard to all branches of the public || Racy, Esq., to take passage in the United States 
give an amnesty to the writers in favor of mon- || administration, which may be of general interest, || schooner Flirt, to Vera Cruz. 

archy, who were then prosecuted by the judicial || and within the attributes of the legislative power; || Enclosed is a copy of a letter from the Hon. Mr. 


power, and to encourage them to continue their || the provisional Executive of the nation acting with || Benton, respecting Pablo Hernandes, a Mexican 
criminal 


a 
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on the defenders of the republican system. Mean- | 
while he hastened by every means in his power 
the assemblage of the Congress destined to carry | 
into effect his monarchical plan; he concentrated | 
his forces in order to suppress all movements on | 
the partof the people, alarmed by the near ap- | 
proach of such an unpropitious event; abandoning | 
our frontier to the invaders, or rather surrendering 
them to the foreign enemy, by the reverses which | 
he had prepared and arranged at Palo Alto and | 
Resaca de la Palma. 
No, Mexicans! let there be no compromise with | 
a party whose conduct has been a tissue of cruel | 
treachery towards our country; have nothing to do 


whatsoever the forms with which it may in future 
invest itself. 

In the last convulsions of its agony, it sought to | 
essure its safety by its accustomed mancuvres. 
It proclaimed principles which it detested. It allied 
itself with bastard republicans, and exhibited itself 
as the friend of liberty, in order, by that means, to 
avoid its just punishment, to maintain itself in pow- 
er, and to continue to undermine the edifice cement- 
ed by the illustrious blood of the Hidalgos and 
Morelos. 

The fraudulent schemes of the enemies of our 
country being thus unfolded, and the true sources 
of its misfortunes being laid open to all, the radical 


blications, while silence was imposed || entire submission to its determinations. 


pach ) ! 1 '| by the authorities who may be established in con- 
with it, however flattering be its promises, and || 





remedy of the whole evil consists in putting an end 
forever to the ruinous control of minorities, by call- 
ing on the nation honestly to fix its own destiny, 
and to secure its territory, its honor, and its wel- 
fare. Thus placed in entire liberty to act, as it 
should be, in the midst of the discussions carried 
on by the press, in the tribune, and even in the 
streets and squares, it will take into consideration 
the evils which surround it, and seek the means of 
resisting them; and satisfied in its desires, mistress 
of its own fate, it will display the energy peculiar 
toa free people, will prove equal to the conflicts 
in which it is to be engaged, and will come out of 
them, not only honorably, but, moreover, entirely 
regenerated. In this way, the administration es- 
tablished, resting on, and springing from public 
opinion, may display all its organized forces to 
maintain our territory, instead of quartering them 
in the central towns, as hitherto, under a govern- 
ment created by seditious movements, constantly 
at war with the nation, and occupied solely in en- 
deavoring to save itself, without regard for our 
external dangers. 


interior affairs of the departments ; and that for | 
this purpose the constitution of the year 1824 be | 
adopted until the new constitutional code be com- 


or of opinions at this critical moment, when 
uniformity is so much needed; the national will, 
which sanctioned that code, will have been con- 
sulted, and the Executive of the nation will have 
|a guide to follow, so far as the present eccentric 
position of the Republic willallow. I submit both 
measures to the will of the departments, expressed 


| sequence of the revolution; proposing, moreover, 
/that the Provisional Government of the nation 
| should adopt forthwith the second, as the rule of | 
its conduct, until it be determined otherwise by the 
majority of the departments, in the form already 
indicated. The slave of public opinion myself, I | 
shall act in accordance with it, seeking for it hence- 

forth in the manner in which it- may be known 

and expressed, and subjecting myself afterwards 

entirely to the decisions of the constituent assem- 

bly, the organ of the sovereign will of the na- 

tion. 








dilates with the remembrance, when leading on the 
popular masses and the army to demand the rights 
of the nation, you saluted me with the enviable 





take it, never more to be given up; and to devote | 
myself until death to the defence of the liberty and 
independence of the Republic. 

ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
Heroic Verna Cruz, August 16, 1846. 


C Street, April 5, 1847. | 
Sir: Col. Frémont rescued a Mexican boy, by | 
name Pablo Hernandes, from savages in the deserts | 
of California, on the trail from Pueblo de los An- | 
geles to Santa Fé of New Mexico, in the year 
1844, who had killed his father and carried off his 
mother. 
The boy was brought to the United States, and 
has since been taken care of by my family, Gen- 
Almonte offered to take him to Mexico, but 
he then preferred to remain; and the General gave 
him a certificate of his national character, to entitle 
him to protection as a Mexican. 
He now wishes to return to his own comes 
Can you send him in one of the national ships? It 





I consider it, moreover, indispensable that a uni- || 

| form rule be established for the regulation of the } 
| 

| 


pleted. By this means we shall avoid that diverg- || 


Mexicans! There was once a day, and my heart |/ 


| citizen, who was brought to the United States by 
Colonel Frémont. The department has given the 
| permission desired, and you will be pleased to fur- 
| nish a passage to Hernandes in the Flirt to Vera 
| Cruz, if he appears. 

| Lam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN Y. MASON. 


|| Com. C. W. Sxinwer, Comdt. Navy Yard, Norfolk, 


Virginia. 


oe 


U.S. Frac Sure Germantown, 
Anton Lizardo, August 18, 1847. 
Sir: On visiting Vera Cruz, yesterday, I was 
| informed by Governor Wilson of the landing of 
General Paredes from the British mail-steamer 
Teviot. 

Commander Farragut, of the Saratoga, was at 
| Vera Cruz at the time of the arrival of the steamer, 
| and is now there ; but he did not cause her to be 
| boarded, for reason, as he informed me, that he 
| thought it might be interfering with the authority 
| of the captain of the port. 
| Ihave this day issued a general order, of which 
| the enclosed paper (marked B) is a copy. It is 
| not always, however, that I can spare a vessel to 
| remain long at Vera Cruz. 

Enclosed is a copy also of a letter addressed to 
the senior officer of. i. B. M. naval forces stationed 
off Vera Cruz. A aan of his reply will be for- 
warded when received. 





| i tfull our obedient ser- 
title of Soldier of the People! Allow me again to || Sg Tne 


vant, M. C. PERRY, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
To the Hon. Jounw Y. Mason, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington City, D C. 





| Gewenat Orver No. 11. 
| All vessels, excepting army steamers and trans- 
| ports, arriving in ports of Mexico held by the 
nited States forces, are to be visited by a boat 
from the guard ship of the day, or any single ves- 
su P ; 
sel of the squadron that may be in port, for the 
purpose of tendering the,usual compliment of 
services to foreigrevessels of war, and of detect- 
ing any irregularities in foreign mail-steamers or 
merchant vessels, whether foreign or American. 
It is desirable, when it be practicable, that the 
boarding officer should be a lieutenant. > 
M.C. PERRY, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
U.S. Frac Sarr Germantown, 
Anton Lizardo, August, 18, 1847. 
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U.S. Frac Susp Germantown, 

Port of Vera Cruz, Sept. 7, 1847. 

Sin: I have the honor to enclose, herewith, a | 

copy of a letter addressed by me to the senior || 

oa of her Britannic Majesty’s naval forces at || 

present here, together with acopy of the reply | 
thereto. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, | 


* your obedient servant. 
M. C. PERRY, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 





U.S. Frac Snip Germantown, 
: Anton Iizardo, August 18, 1847. | 
ae Sm: I regret that I should be obliged to call | 
a4 your attention to the fact, that the British Govern- 
| ment mail-steamer Teviot, on her last passage 
| from Havana to Vera Cruz, brought as passenger | 
a distinguished Mexican officer, General Paredes, 
who was secretly landed in the city, with the 
knowledge and connivance, it is presumed, of the 
officers of the steamer. 
fl Refraining, at present, from commenting upon 
this extraordinary transaction, may I request of 
you such information as will male me to com- 
municate all the circumstances to my Govern- 
ment? 
With great respect, J am, sir, your most obedient 
. servant, M.C. PERRY, 
aa Commanding Home Squadron. 
“i To the Sentor Orricer of H. B. M. Naval Forces, 


j 
' 





H. M. Stoop * Persran,”’ 
. Green Island, Vera Cruz, Mugust 21, 1847. 
cae Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, dated 20th August, drawing || 
my attention to the fact that the British Govern- 
ment mail-steamer “'Teviot,”’ on her last passage | 





ir from Havana to Vera Cruz, brought as passenger | 
; General Paredes, who was secretly landed in the | 
city, with the knowledge and connivance, as it is || 

presumed, of the officers of the steamer. 
I most certainly regret that any circumstance 
‘ should take place to interrupt the very good feel- || 
. ing that exists at the port of Vera Cruz between || 
the English subjects there and the United States || 
Government. But as I think that you may not || 
be aware exactly what position the Royal Mail | 
;¥ Steam-packet Company hold with respect to the | 
British Government, I will take the liberty of ex- | 
plaining it. ' 1] 
They are simply steam-vessels belonging to the || 
above company, who have agreed with the British || 
Government to carry mails and perform other ser- || 
vicesffor a specified sum of money. | 
An officer belonging to the British royal navy || 
is on board each of these vessels, in charge of the || 
mails, and to see that the contract is performed, | 
If the officer in command (who is appointed by | 
i, the company) has broken the neutrality between | 
the two countries, (America and England,) or any || 
port regulations at Vera Cruz, he (the officer com- || 


wy 
ye oan 


i manding) is answerable for it. 
“ The particulars of the above case I have not had || 
\ an opportunity of knowing anything about, as the | 
t Teviot sailed immediately for Temples: | 
a Any communication that you, sir, wish to make || 


\ to me on the subject will be forwarded to my Gov- 
ernment through the usual channels. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, 


humble servant, 
HENRY LONGTON, 
Commander and Senior Officer in Gulf of Mexico. 


Ae. Commodore Perry, Commander-in-Chief United 
States Navy in the Gulf of Mexico. 





5 Navy DepartMent, October 20, 1847. 
Sim: Your despatches (numbered 15 and 23) re- 
specting the landing of General Paredes from the 
British mail-steamer ** Teviot,” with their respect- 
ive enclosures, have been received. 

The “ foneens order No. 11,” issued by you on 
the 18th August, (a copy of which is enclosed in | 
your No. 15,) is approved by the department. 1 

Your correspondence with her Britannic Majes- | 
ty’s senior Officer on the station shows that the i] 
mau enmors are at national vessels. There is | 
no disposition to withhold the privil originally || 
granted in a spirit of great liberality, and to their 1 
commercial interests. But if, as in the case of the |! 
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Vera Cruz. |e 


| forterritories belonging to the United States, the principles | 


| therein to the Legislatures chosen by the people thereof. 


proposals for accommodation, and we have no al- 
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nson. 


introduction of General Paredes, an avowed public | 


enemy of our country, the privilege is to be abused, 


the right of seizure, conferred by the law of na- | 
tions, must be exercised. i 
It will be borne in mind, however, that this right | 


delicto. If the Teviot shall hereafter visit Vera 
Cruz, she cannot be seized for her conduct on the 
occasion of her landing General Paredes. The 
Secretary of State has addressed a despatch on the 


subject to,our Minister at London, of which I en- || 
| close you a copy, and in which you will find the 


principles of the law of nations bearing on the 
— very clearly stated. 
he confident belief is entertained that her Ma- 


ures to prevent a recurrence of so gross an abuse 
of the liberal indulgence extended by our Govern- 
ment to her subjects. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. ¥. MASON. 
Commodore M. C. Perry, commanding United 
States squadron, Gulf of Mexico. 





ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. S. DICKINSON, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rue Senate or THE Unitep States, 
January 12, 1848. 
The following Resolutions, submitted by Mr. 


Dickinson on the 14th ultimo, came up: 


Resolved, That true policy requires the Government of | 
the United States to strengtien its political and commercial | 
relations upon this continent, by the annexation of such | 


| contiguous territory as may conduce to that end, and can 


be jusiy obtained; and that neither in such acquisition nor 
in the territorial organization thereof can any conditions be 
constitutionally imposed, or institutions be provided for or 
established, inconsistent with the right of the people thereof | 
to form a free sovereign State, with the powers and privi- | 
leges of the original members of the Confederacy. 

Resolved, Tiiat, in organizing a territorial government 


of self-government upon which our federative system rests | 
will be best promoted, the true spirit and meaning of the 
Constitution be observed, and the Confederacy strength- 
ened, by leaving all questions concerning the domestic policy | 


Mr. DICKINSON said : 


We are admonished by the exigencies of the | 
times and the prevailing sentiment of the American | 
people, to strengthen our political and commercial | 
relations upon this continent by the annexation of | 
such contiguous territory as can be justly obtained, 
as well forthe positive benefits the acquisition may | 
confer, as to shut out forever, as far as practicable, 
the pernicious influences, and impertinent inter- 
meddlings of European monarchy. And while the | 
circumstances under which this policy may pro- | 
pour be enforced, are too varied and contingent to,, 

e enumerated or suggested, the state of our rela- | 
tions, both foreign and domestic, demand that it be | 
fully declared before the world. We have been | 
compelled by misguided Mexico to resort to the | 
ullima ratio of nations for an adjustment of griev- 
ances. With hercapital, her ports, her fortifications 
and principal towns in our possession, she spurns all 











ternative left, consistent with national spirit or self- 
respect, but to retain of the possessions allotted us | 
by the tribunal of her own selection, ample indem- | 
nity for the wrongs she has heaped upon our Gov- 
| 
} 
| 


ernment and people. Butshould she in some sane 
moment consent to negotiate, she can furnish in- | 
demnity only in territory, and this Government can | 
accept of no terms but such as give full compensa- | 
tion; so that whether we have peace or war, treaty 
or no treaty, the gounon of territorial acquisition | 
cannot be avoided. Had we remained at peace 
with Mexico, the same policy of acquisition would | 
soorer or later have been presented; and should a | 
treaty of peace be negotiated, and a full indemnity | 
be paid in money, of which there is no prospect, | 
the question of extending our possessions tould 


! 
; 
i 


not long be postponed. Although clearly demand- 
ed by national interests and almost universall? 
favored by the American people, this policy has 
been embarrassed by an element of irritation calcu- 
lated to arrest, if not defeat it altogether. Some | 
who profess to favor it, do so only upon condition 
that domestic slavery shall be prohibited by Con- 


3 - : || these resolutions. 
| jesty’s Government will take the necessary meas- || 








: 
/gress in any acquired territory; others, with 
marked determination, opposé any increase with 
such restrictions; and both these classes propose to 
_ cooperate with the opponents of acquisition unless 


r ! hat this righ | their peculiar views respectively are adopted. 
must be exercised while the vessel violating is in | 


Believing that a policy so eminently national 
| should not thus be defeated or put at hazard; that 


|| the legislation of Congress can have little influence 


over the domestic regulation of territory; that its 
temporary government is a matter of secondary 
importance compared with the poliey of acquisi- 
| tion; and that its domestic regulation may be safely 
intrusted to those most deeply interested in the 
institutions they may establish, I have introduced 
hey were presented that the 
| Senate might form and pronounce its judgment 
| before the country, upon the two great questions 
| embraced therein, which engage so large a share 
of the public consideration. They do not, as is 
supposed by some, bring here, with its profitless 
| discussions and exciting consequences, the vexed 
question of slavery, for it was here before them, 
but they propose to transfer it hence, and leave 
under the Constitution all questions concerning 
the erection or prohibition of this institution in the 
territories, to the inhabitants thereof; that its intru- 
sion may not hereafter arrest the policy, defeat 
| the measures, or disturb the councils of the nation. 
| They were offered in the hope that all who believe 
| in the great cardinal principle of freedom—the 
| capacity of man for his own government, would 
| harmonize conflicting opinions, and unite upon 
| this common ground of justice and equality. 
| 
| 





The people of the original States declared that 
| to form a more perfect union, establish justice, en- 
| sure domestic tranquillity, provide for thecommon 

defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
' the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
| posterity, they established the Constitation. Al- 
| though the Articles of Confederation which gave 
place to this instrument, provided for the admis- 
sion of Canada to the Union, and the comprehen- 
sive terms employed to explain the objects of the 
Constitution, show that no narrow territorial 
boundaries were contemplated, it is apparent that 
few statesmen at that early period foresaw the 
early growth we were destined to attain. The 
wisest and ablest of the time timidly negotiated 
for years, at the close of the last century, for the 
right of navigating the Mississippi, and proposed 
to fix upon that river as the western boundary of 
the United States forever. 

And in negotiating for the territory of Louisiana, 
our Government sought to procure only a portion, 
and the greatest share was virtually taken upon 
compulsion. The policy which from one acquisi- 
tion has already given to this Union four sover- 
eign States, and holds others in reserve, was at the 
time assailed with a virulence and denunciation, 
and threats of disunion, which may be profitably 
consulted rather than copied by those who are 
alarmed by, or propose to repeat, the cry of territo- 
rial aggrandizement. 

Louisiana, too, was a Spanish province, con- 
tained a foreign population, strangers to our form 
of government, and was transferred with its peo- 

le from Spain to France, and from France to the 
United States, within a few hours; and yet, what 
State has been more faithful to the Union, or more 
ably represented ? MP aeh HA 

erritory beyond the Mississippi was then re- 

ded as almost without the pale of probable civ- 
| jlization, and the expedition of Lewis and Clark 
to the mouth of the Columbia, where the mail of 
| the United States is now regularly distributed, was 
| hailed as an epoch in the history of North Ameri- 
| can enterprise and daring. 








But the tide of emigration and the course of em- 
ire have since been westward. Cities and towns 
aut sprung up upon the shores of the Pacific, and 
the river we essayed to fix as our western, now 
| passes nearest to our eastern boundary. From 
three, our population has increased to twenty mil- 
lions—from thirteen, to twenty-nine States, with 
others in the process of formation and on their way 
to the Union. Two great European Powers have 
withdrawn from the continent, ping us their 
ions; and from the northern lakes to the 


Gulf of Mexico, from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi, numerous aboriginal nations have 
been displaced before the resistless tide of our pre- 
vailing arts, arms, and free principles; and who- 
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ever will look back upon the past, and forward 
upon the future, must see, that, allured by the jus- 
tice of our institutions, before the close of the 
present century, this continent will teem with a free 

opulation of upwards of a hundred million souls. 
Nar have we yet fulfilled the destiny allotted 
New territory is spread out for us to subdue 


us. 
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| has received. But a majority of her people belong 
_ to the fated aboriginal races, who can neither up- 


and fertilize; new races are presented for us to civ- | 


ilize, educate and absorb; new triumphs for us to 
achieve for the cause of freedom. 

North America presents to the eye one great geo- 
graphical system, every portion of which, under 
the present facilities for communication, may be 
made more accessible to every other than were the 


original States to each other at the time they form- | 
ed the Confederacy; ‘it is soon to become the com- | 


mercial centre of the world. And the period is 


hold government or be restrained by it; who flour- 
ish only amid the haunts of savage indolence, and 
erish under, if they do not recede before, the 


| influences of civilization. Like their doomed breth- 


by no means remote, when man, regarding his | 
own wants and impulses, and yielding to the in- | 


fluences of laws more potent than those which 


prescribe artificial boundaries, will ordain that it || period, as many times as she has existed years. 


shall be united in political as well as natural bonds, 
and form but one political system, and thata free, 
confederated, self-governed republic, represented 
in a common hall in the great valley of the west— 
exhibiting to an admiring world the mighty results 


ern hemisphere. Then will a more perfect Union 
be formed, and justice be established upon endur- 


ing foundations—the domestic tranquillity ensured, | 


the common defence be provided for, the general | 


welfare promoted, and the blessings of liberty se- 
cured to posterity. 


Our form of government is admirably adapted | 


to extended empire. Founded in the virtue and 


intelligence of the people, and deriving its just || 
powers from the consent of the governed, its in- | 


fluences are as powerful for good at the remotest 

limits as at the political centre. 
Weare unlike all communities which have gone 

before us, and illustrations drawn from comparing 


us with them, are unjust and erroneous. The so- || 


cial order which characterizes our system is as 
unlike the military republics of other times, as is 


tions of Mahomet. Our system wins by its jus- 
tice, while theirs sought to terrify by its power. 
Our territorial boundary may span the continent, 
our population be quadrupled, and the number of 
our States be doubled, without inconvenience or 
danger. Every member of the Confederacy would 
still ‘sustain itself, and contribute its influences for 
the general good; every pillar would stand erect, 
and igpart strength and beauty to the edifice. In 
matters of national legislation, a numerouspopu- 
lation, extended territory, and diversified interests, 
would tend to reform abuses which would other- 
wise remain unredressed, to preserve the rights of 
the States, and to bring back the course of legis- 
lation from the centralism to which it is hasten- 
ing. One-half the legislation now brought before 
Congress would be left undone, as it should be; a 
large portion of the residue would be presented to 
the consideration of State Legislatures; and Con- 
gress would ve enabled to dispose of all matters 
within the scope of its legitimate functions with- 
out inconvenience or delay. 

The present political relations of this continent 
cannot long continue, and it becomes this nation to 
be prepared for the change which awaits it. If 
the subjects of the British Crown shall consent to 
be ruled through all time by a distant cabinet, 
Mexico cannot long exist under the misrule of 
marauders and their pronunciamentos; and this 
was as clearly apparent before as since the exist- 
ence of the war. If, then, just acquisition is the 
true policy of this Government, as it clearly is, it 
should be pursued by a steady and unyielding pur- 
pose, and characterized by the sternest principles 
of national justice. 1t should not rashly anticipate 
the great results which are in progress, nor thrust 
aside the fruits when they are produced and pre- 
sented. The national existence of Mexico is in 
her own keeping, but is more endangered at this 
time by her own imbecility and stubbornness—her 
national ignorance and brutality—than from the 
war we are prosecuting and all its consequences. 
She has been hastening to ruin for years upon the 
flood-tide of profligacy and corruption; and if she 
is now rescued, and her downfall arrested and 
postponed for a season, it may justly be attributed 
to the salutary influences of the chastisement she 
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ren, who were once spread over the several States 
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and may regard it as a special interposition of 
Providential favor. ‘They will find a repose which 


| they have never experienced, and a protection for 
life, liberty, and quart to which they are 
d 


of the Union, they are destined, by laws above | 
human agency, to give way to a stronger race | 


from this continent or another. 


ulation was three millions, hers was five; and 
when ours is twenty, hers is eight; and while we 


What has been | 
| the national progress of Mexico? When our pop- 


have attained the highest rank among the nations | 


of the earth, she has fallen so low that there is little 


strangers. ‘They would exchange a lawless and 
irresponsible despotism for a government of opin- 
ion; wild and dining habits for rational civiliza- 
tion; the precarious subsistence of savage life for 
the wholesome rewards of productive industry; 


| the devastations of war for the arts of peace. Our 
| Government would rear in their midst the genial 
’. 2 o ° ce 

influences of equality, and secure to the hand of 


left to wound her feelings or degrade her character. | 
| 


She has existed as an independent government, if 
her fretful and confused being may be thus digni- 
fied, almost a quarter of a century, and has changed 


| her government by military revolution, during that | 


She has an extended and somewhat populous 


| territory, without an authorized government or 
_ the means of instituting one, or the virtue or intel- 


I | ill defined and worse protected. 
which have been achieved for freedom in the west- || 








| 
| 


} 


a ; A is || of Bourbon 
the religion of the Saviour of men to the imposi- | 


| 
| 


| 


ligence to uphold it. The rights of her people are 
She has now 
neither army or navy, or means of national defence 


—no treasury or system of revenue. She has na- 


| tional antipathies and resentments, but neither 


national spirit nor national virtue; and has thus 
far dragged out her wretched existence, like the 
eagle of mythology chained to the rock, gnawing 
at her own vitals. Her valuable mines, rich agri- 
cultural regions, and Pacific harbors, present a 
tempting occasion for European rapacity to revive 
upon this continent their execrable proposal to 
regulate the balance of power, in furtherance of 
which, England has already commenced seizing 
upon South American possessions. 

And should our army now be withdrawn, leav- 
ing her deluded people the prey of the ferocious 
spirits who have hastened her downfall, we may 


' 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
}i 
' 
; 


|W 


industry the bread of its earning. It would elevate 
their condition in the scale of moral and social 
being, and infuse amongst them the vigilant and 
manly spirit which actuates our people. It would 
leave them with all just relations to each other, 
enjoying the religion they venerate, and the altars 

rere they are wont to worship. To them, the 
consequences of a ‘‘dismemberment”’ would be 
such as were experienced by the inhabitants of 


| Louisiana and Florida, when France and Spain 
| were respectively “ dismembered”’ of these fertile 


| territories. 


Russia * dismembered’’ Poland, that 
the order of despotism might reign at Warsaw. 
But America “ dismembered’? monarchy, that 
the blessings of civil liberty might be extended 
upon the continent. While the object of the 
Government is not * dismemberment,”’ our troops 
cannot be withdrawn without fatal consequences, 


|| and deep and lasting dishonor; and if Mexico per- 


sists in her course of blind injustice, the results are 
easily anticipated. The war with Mexico is not 
a war of conquest. Conquests were not its ob- 
jects; and yet, they may be amongst its fortunate 
incidents. A nation engaged in war may, by the 


|| law of nations, rightfully conquer all the territory 


| 


it can subdue, and hold itas its own. So much 


‘| are conquests deemed the property of the con- 
'| queror, that when a treaty of peace is made, the 


@xpect to see some supernumerary of the House | 


laced at their head to play automa- 
ton to the British Cabinet. The policy of extend- 
ing our jurisdiction over any portion of Mexican 
territory, is a question between Europe and Amer- 
ica—between monarchy and freedom—and not 


|| between the United States and the Republic of 


Mexico; and we should not hesitate to extend our 
protection to such provinces as are held by us in 
undisturbed possession now, and patiently await 
the development of the future. Should the pro- 
gress of events, without injustice on our part, open 
to the enterprise of our citizens the rich mining 
and agricultural districts of that country, and in- 
fuse among this semi-barbarous people the bless- 
ings of civilization; should the valuable trade 


|| which has been monopolized by England be en- 


joyed by the States, and our mint coin the money 
of the world; and should a passage across the 
Isthmus be obtained, placing the mouth of the Co- 


lumbia within two weeks sail of New Orleans, and | 


' 


| 


| war. 


territory conquered is deemed the property of the 
conqueror, unless the treaty stipulates for the sur- 
render; nor does this conquest extinguish a debt 
due the conqueror before the commencement of the 
The conquests we have gained in Mexico 


‘| are ours, without yielding to her any equivalent. 


| 
| 


We have won the sovereignty over then honestly, 


‘| fairly, and legally, by the law of nations; and in 
'| treating with her, she is entitled to just what we 
|| may think proper to give her for relinquishing her 
|| right to re-conquer them, and it is worth just what 


valuable Pacific harbors be permanently secured, | 


so indispensable to the protection of our vast trade 
in that sea, and our settlements upon that coast, 
there would be no occasion for lamentation or 
alarm. The day is not far distant when all this 
and much more will be realized, through a process 
as fixed and unyielding as the laws of gravitation. 
And whenever the period which determines whether 
entire Mexico shall come within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, or become a colonial depend- 
ant upon European power, the duty of this Govern- 
ment will admit of neither doubt or hesitation. 

But we have the question of territorial extension 
directly presented for our consideration. The Pres- 


ident, in his annual message, recommends that the | po 


provinces of New Mexico and California, now 
uietly held by us, be permanently retained as in- 
dertnity, and subjected to the civil jurisdiction of 
the United States. Upon this just recommenda- 
tion of the Executive we shall soon be called to 
act; and while the great mass of the American 
people will approve the suggestion, some will crave 
our sympathies while they mourn over what they 
are pleased to term the‘ dismemberment of Mex- 
ico.”” Letthose who may, indulge this misplaced 
and sickly sentiment. Such of the Mexican people 
as may have the good fortune to fall within our 
jurisdiction, should it be the entire population, will 
objects of envy rather than of commisseration, 


‘| lant army may be refused, an 


| army. 
only, three millions strong, we contended success- 
| fully against the power of Great Britain; and Spain 





good judgment may dictate. And whenever she 
proposes to treat upon this principle, we are mor- 
ally bound to treat with her. We cannot virtu- 
ously continue the war for the mere purpose ot 
making further conquests; ‘but we can virtuously 
continue itfto the subjection of the.whole of Mex- 
ico, if she will not make peace with us upon just 
and honorable terms, or, if we choose, upon such 
terms as shall have due reference to the territory 
we have acquired by conquest. The question of 
boundary was a fair subject of negotiation. We 
proposed negotiation, which she refused. She 
proffered war, which we accepted, and she has no 
right to complain of the result of the issue she 
herself tendered us, and we have a fight to enjoy 


| what the chances of war have thrown into our 


hands. The disparity of force has been in favor 
of Mexico. What we have brought into the field 
has had no influence in producing results. The 
strength was immeagurably on her side, when, 
upon her own soil, her population, or even her 
forces in the field, are compared with our invading 
Under like circumstances, when we were 


contended in like manner against the forces of Na- 
leon. 

Neither national justice nor national morality 
requires us tamely to surrender our Mexican con- 
quests; nor should such be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, if it would advance the cause of national 
freedom, or secure its enjoyment to the people of 
Mexico. But, whatever may be the policy touch- 
ing Mexican conquests, we cannot; if we would, 
restore New Mexico and California to that Gov- 
ernment, for the reason that they will not be re- 
stored. The laws which control the policy of ter- 
ritorial acquisition are beyond the control of legis- 
lation. Fountains of tears may be shed over the 
dismemberment of Mexico; supplies to our gal- 
it may be cailed 
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back from its field of glory, or compelled to re- 
treat therefrom to a “ defensive line,’’ or be dis- 
banded and dismissed; and the people holding 


is only anarchy, violence, and oppression. Give 
back these provinces! As well return to Great 
Britain what was once her colonial 
give back Louisiana to France, Florida to Spain, 
Texas to Mexico. ° 

Neither the solemnities of legislative enactments 
nor the sanctions of the treaty-making power can 
compel them to return; and if itis attempted by 


ssessions; | 
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strength of arms, it will require a greater force | 


than has yet been engaged in the Mexican war. 
These provinces are ours by every principle of 
justice and of international law. They have been 
pant upon the battle-fields of Mexico by a 
yravery which finds no parallel in the history of 
mankind. 
aid, and our title-deeds are written in the best 
slood of our sons. 
ity and — be extended over them, and they 
dedicated forever to the cause of freedom. 

The principle declared b 
first resolution, that no conditions can be constitu- 
tionally imposed upon any territorial acquisition, in- 


leges of the original members of the Confederacy, 
I deem too obvious for serious argument. What- 


ever laws Congress may constitutionally enact for | 


The consideration has been too dearly || 


Let, then, the laws of human- | 


the last clause of the | 


classed with ‘other property,”’ and Congress is | 
authorized to dispose of and make all needful rules | 


| and regulations respecting both. In the other sec- | 
these provinces will not consent to go where there | 


tion they are separated, and Congress is authorized | 
to legislate over all places occupied for pos | 

structures, but no such authority is extended to | 
territory. The language of the Constitution is that | 
of great precision—free from repetition—and every | 
word was well weighed in its positive and relative | 
sense. And if its framers had supposed the phrase 
‘* needful rules and regulations” spibesised lenio- 
lation over places belonging to the United States, | 
and used for public service, they would scarcely | 
| have authorized legislation over such places in | 
express language in another section. Again, in| 
| providing legislation for the District of Columbia, | 
| Congress is authorized to ‘exercise exclusive legis- | 


| lation” over it. 


| apt language to confer legislative authority over | 
the internal affairs of a territory, why were they 
| not employed to authorize legislation over the Dis- 
trict? And to reverse the order of the inquiry, if 
it was intended to confer upon Congress the power 
_ to legislate over territory, why was it not given in 


( c | the same express terms as in authorizing legisla- 
consistent with the right of the people thereof to form | 
a free, sovereign State, with the powers and privi- | 


the regulation of the territories of the United States, | 


are subject to be altered or repealed at pleasure. 
The ancient Medes and Persians declared their 


edicts unalterable; but no such power is vested in |) 


the American Congress; and those who propose to 
have it enact ** unalterable and fundamental” laws, 
employ terms which, if they have duly consider- 
ed, they do not comprehend. Every State admit- 
ted to the Union, from the moment of its admis- 


sion, enjoys all the rights of sovereignty common | 


to every other member of the Confederacy. The || 


constitation carries along with it its own defini- 
tions of sovereignty, and if any State is prohib- 
ited from all the rights of every other, then it 
is not, in the sense contemplated, a sovereign 
State. Ifsit is admitted with a constitution au- 
thorizing domestic slavery, it may change its con- 
stitution so as to prohibit it at its pleasure. If 
its constitution at the time of its admission pro- 
hibits slavery, it may change so as to authorize it, 
and this, too, regardless of any legislation upon the 
subject by Congress or otherwise, before its ad- 


mission to the Union. In other words, every State, || gress have met with general acquiescence, 


after its admission, may, in virtue of its own sov- 
ereign power, establish or abolish this institution, 
whatever may have been the conditions imposed, 
or attempted to be imposed, upon it during its ter- 
ritorial existence. 

The second resolution declares that the principle 
of self-government upon which the federative sys- 
tem rests wijl be best promoted, the true spirit and 
meaning of the Constitution be observed, and the 
Confederacy strengthened, by leaving all questions 
concerning the domestic regulation of territory to 
the legislatures chosen by the people thereof. 

It must be conceded “ all, that Congress has 
no inherent power over this subject, and no more 
right to legislate concerning it than the British Par- 
liament, unless such authority is delegated by the 
Constitution. The only clause of the Constitution 
which is supposed to confer upon Congress the 
nee to legislate for the people of territory, is as 

OllOWS;: 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States,” &c. 

In providing legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for ees occupied by the Govern- 
mentof the United States for fortifications and other 
erections required by the public service, the Con- 
stitution thus confers the power upon Congress: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever, 
in such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
e become the seat of the Government of the United 

tates, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent-of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ” 


; 7 the clause of the Constitution first above 
cited, i 


t is evident that territory is mentioned in its 


material, and not in its political sense, for it is |! 








tion for the District? From this view, there is little 
doubt that a strict construction would deny to Con- 
gress the right to legislate for the domestic affairs 
| of the people of territory without their consent. 
Congress has, however, upon various occasions, 
exercised legislative power over the subject, espe- 
cially in incorporating into the law organizing ter- 
| ritories the provisions of the ordinance of 1787; 
and this has been acquiesced in by the people of 
the territory. This ordinance was framed under 
| the old Confederacy, for the government of the 
| Northwestern Territory, and the sixth article for- | 
_ bade slavery or involuntary servitude therein. Its | 
validity has often been questioned, and its adoption 
was pronounced by Mr. Madison to be ** without | 
the least color of constitutional law.’? But whether | 
authorized or not, having been passed before the | 
_adoption of the Constitution, the act has no au- 
thority as a precedent for like practice under it. 
| In erecting territorial governments since the adop- 
| tion of the Constitution, the action of Congress has 
| not been uniform. 
/ern Territories, the provisions of the ordinance 





| relating to slavery have been extended to some, 
/and withheld from others standing in the same 
geographical relation to the States, and such forms 
| of organization as have been proposed by - 
ut 
| this has neither given the right to Congress nor 
‘taken it from the people of the territory. The 
Missouri compromise cannot be regarded as an 
ordinary act of legislation, upon the majority prin- 
ciple. It was rather in the nature of a compact, 
not adopted as such to be sure, but assented to or 
| acquiesced in by all the States through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress or otherwise. Whether 
it has force in the Territories or not, depends upon 
the construction of the Constitution already dis- 
cussed; but it has no binding force upon a State 
beyond that of moral obligation. In the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the Missouri compromise line was 


ed by that State in her domestic organization, nor 
has ay department of the General Government or 
any oth 


er power, save her own people, any con- 
trol over it. 


This furnishes a practical illustration 


gress in the organization of territory. It is not 
denied that if the people of the territory acquiesce 
in, or adopt the form of domestic government pro- 

sed for them by Congress, it becomes their own, 
coves all the force of law until they ‘alter or 
abolish it.’’ But this gives to Congress no consti- 
tutional right to enforce its legislation upon the 
people of the Territories against their will, and 
mach less does it prohibit the people of the State 
in embryo, from exercising their own inherent 
right of sovereignty in their domestic affairs. 

The resolution declares that the domestic polic 
of the people of a Territory should be left wit 
them; and if that power resides in Congress, as is 
the Territory, and be exercised by them. 
| From the Declaration of Independence to the 

adoption of the Constitution, every act of those 


In organizing the Northwest- 
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Now, if the words * needful | 
rules and regulations’’ were deemed proper and | 








| 


extended by a majority vote; but it was disregard- . laws to the 


| | 


‘contended, it should be delegated to the people of || man, governments were instituted, derivi 
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prevailing confidence in the capacity and integrity 
of the people, and a lively distrust of delegated 
power; and if we permit ourselves to depart from 
the letter of the Constitution in search of its true 
spirit and meaning, we should keep steadily jn 
view this great popular and controlling feature, 
But it is not my purpose to discuss further the ab- 
stract right of Congress to legislate upon this 
subject. 

Whatever power may or may not rest in Con- 
gress under the Constitution, that instrument could 
not take from the people of territories the right to 
prescribe their own domestic policy; nor has it at- 
tempted any such office. The principles declared 
by this resolution are older and stronger than writ- 
ten laws and paper constitutions—principles which 
lie at the foundation of free institutions, and from 
which laws and constitutions emanate—inculcating 
the doctrine that the inherent, origina) power of 
self-government was derived by man from the Sovy- 
ereign of the universe; and that government is the 
creature of man, and not man the creature of goy- 
ernment. 

The republican theory teaches that sovereignty 
resides with the people of a State, and not with 
its political organization; and the Declaration of 
Independence recognizes the right of the people to 
‘alter or abolish and re-construct their government, 
| If sovereignty resides with the people and not with 
| the organization, it rests as well with the people 
| of a Territory, in all that concerns their internal 
| condition, as with the people of an organized 
State. And if it is the right of the people, by vir- 
| tue of their innate sovereignty, to * alter or abol- 
ish,”’ and re-construct their government, it is the 
right of the inhabitants of Territories, by virtue of 
the same inborn attribute, in all that appertains to 
their domestic concerns, to fashion one suited to 
| their condition. And if, in this respect, a form of 
government is proposed to them by the Federal 
| Government, and adopted or acquiesced in by 
| them, they may afterwards alter or abolish it at 
pleasure. Although the government of a Territory 
| 











has not the same sovereign power as the govern- 

ment of a State in its political relations, the peuple 
| of a Territory have, in all that appertains to their 
internal condition, the same sovereign rights as the 
people of a State. While Congress may exercise 
its legislation over territory so far as is necessary 
to protect the interests 0 the United States, the 
legislation for the people should be exercised by 
them under the Constitution. 

The mental and physical organization of man 
teaches that he is better fitted for self-government 
than for the government of his neighbor; ‘ind if 
he is incapable of discharging this duty to himself, 
he anak not be intrusted with the destiny of 
others. 

That system of government—whether tempora- 
ry or permanent, whether applied to States, prov- 
inces, or territories—is radically wrong, and has 
within itself all the elements of monarchical op- 
pression, which permits the representatives of one 
community to legislate for the domestic regulation 
of another to which they are not responsible; 
which practically allows New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and other Atlantic States, to give local 
ople of Oregon, Minesota, and Ne- 
braska, to whom and whose interests, wishes, and 
condition, they are strangers. 

Nor is this objection raised here for the first 
Prominent in the catalogue of grievances 








time, 


of the value of “unalterable” provisions by Con- || alleged by our fathers against the British king and 


| his ministers, was one ‘* for suspending our own 
legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
| power to legislate for us.”” Bs 

Whenever or wherever a community of indi- 
viduals have been subjected to the dominion of 
some external authority, it has been upon the plea 
of necessity—the same plea by which tyrants and 
usurpers have justified their enormities from the 
foundation of the world; and this was the plea of 
the British King. 

The genius of the federative system is self-gov- 
ernment. Itis the foundation upon which the ark 
of our political safety rests. Our‘fathers proclaimed, 
that to secure the inalienable rights zaagnanine to 

their 
just power from the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people 


who erected our system of goverment indicates a || to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new gov- 
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ernment, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. _ ae ‘ ‘ 

All experience has indicated man’s capacity for 
the exercise of this exalted attribute, and wherever 
civilized and intelligent men have been cast together 
without the benefit of conventional forms of gov- 
ernment, they have proceeded to enact them. 
They who planted the germ of a powerful empire | 
upon the Pilgrim’s rock before landing from the | 
Mayflower, drew up and signed the following 
ae charter of liberty: 

« Having undertaken for the glory of God, and the advance- 
ment of the Christain faith, and the honor and being of our 
country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
part of Virginia, we do by these presents, solemnly and mu- 
tually, in the gence of God, and of one another, covenant 
and combine oufselves together into a civil body politic, for | 
our better ordering, and preservation, and furtherance of the | 
ends aforesaid. And by virtue hereof, do enact, constitute, 
and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, consti- 
tutions, and officers from time to time as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good of the colo- | 
ny; unto which we promise all due submission and obedi- | 
ence.” 

And the inhabitants of Oregon, three thousand | 
miles distant, in the absence of that guardian care | 
which Congress has been wont to extend to other | 
territories nearer the political centre, established | 
and have in successful operation a provisional gov- 
ernment, in which, of their own volition, without 
the assistance of *‘ ondinances,”’ ‘* provisos,”’ or | 
‘unalterable fundamental articles,”’ they prohibit- |) 
ed domestic slavery throughout the territory. 

The great experiment of self-government has | 
been fairly tried, and has either succeeded or fail- | 
ed. If it has taught that, after all, man, by reason | 
of inherent defects of character, is incapable of its | 
successful exercise except in populous communi- 
ties matured by age, kok that he must remain in 
pupilage until that season has arrived, we should | 
boast no more that the mysterious problem of hu- | 
man government has been solved, but read the || 
Declaration of Independence backwards, and cause || 
the clause which proclaims that gratifying truth, | 
to be expunged, or amended by a *‘ proviso.”” We |, 
should acknowledge the theory of free government 
to be a fable; that the darkness of the human in- 
tellect has been found to predominate, and thatthe | 
gloomy sophisms of the timid, and the malignant || 
speculations of the envious, havé prevailed. 

I have already shown that the whole structure || 
of our system favored the idea of domestic gov- 
ernment by the people of territories; that it was 
their right, and the question is fully presented, | 
whether, in view of their capacity for its judicious | 
exercise, it is expedient to leave their internal pol- | 
icy under the Constitution with themselves. Any 
system which denies this in theory or in practice, 
or which seeks to withhold it from the primary 
settlements until they shall become populous and 
mature States, is founded in the same spirit of pop- 
ular distrust, by which the few have, from the 
earliest history of man, under the plea of necessity, 
been endeavoring to restrict the many in the exer- 
cise of freedom. It inculcates a system of slavery 
tenfold more abject than that it professes to dis- 
countenance. It is the same spirit which has mur- 
mured its distrust at the extension of our territorial 
boundaries, and trembled for the perpetuity of the 
Union on the admission of a new State; which 
looks upon free suffrage with consternation, and 
with holy horror upon the naturalization of for- 
eigners: which would itself enslave one race, lest 
they should tolerate a system which holds in bond- 
age another. It is the offspring of bigotry and in- 
tolerance, and should have fulfilled its mission 
during the middle ages, All experience has shown, || 
that tens of thousands in the sparse settlements are 
as competent to judge of their own condition, and 
areas much devoted to the support of law and 
order, as are the hundreds®of thousands in popu- 
lous towns and cities; and that all questions 
concerning their domestic policy may be safely 
confided to them. When our country has been 
disgraced by violence and disorder, and disregard 
of law, it has been confined to the populous towns 
and cities, and has not extended to the border set- 
tlements. Should the domestic legislation of ter- 
ritories be left with their local legislatures, it would 
transfer from the halls of Congress the bootless 





sectional struggles which have created bitterness 


at home, and served to degrade our institutions in 


|| New York or of Virginia to lay the foundation of 
| their government on such principles, and organize 


the eyes of the world. It would leave local com- 
munities, territories as well as States, to consult 
their own interests, wishes, and sense of propriety, 
and to erect or prohibit, continue or abolish, such 
institutions as may not be repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. he would leave the 
Federal Government free to pursue its onward 
course, unembarrassed by matters of sectional mo- | 
ment, over which its control is questionable, and 
must be partial and temporary. It would relieve 
the benevolent statesman from the strife and ifrita- 
tlon which now beset him, and allow his energies 
to be devoted to the best interests of the nation, | 
and the amelioration of the condition of man. It 


_ would harmonize with the genial spirit of the Con- 
| stitution, and uphold its symmetrical frame work. 
| It would practically acknowledge man’s capacity 


for self-government, and vindicate the integrity of 
his race. The same spirit by which freedom is | 
nourished would be nourished by it, and society 
be bound together by ties of amity and interest. 
Then would our territorial soil be free—not by 
restrictions, provisions, and the threatening man- | 
dates of Federal legislation, but free and sacred to | 
the cause of freedom; free for its people to lay the 


foundations of its government on such principles, || 
owers in such form as to them | 


and organize its 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness, freedom of opinion, of the press, of | 


religion, of education, of commercial intercourse. | 
| Having vindicated for the people of Territories the 


same rights of self-government enjoyed by every 


whether they will be less discreet in its exercise 
than would those who desire to subject them to 
the influences of an external government. 

Let those who fear to intrust a free people with 
their own domestic concerns lest they should prove | 


too weak or wicked to conduct them judiciously, || 


resort to the mistaken and mischievous policy of 
restrictive legislation—a system founded in blind 
and selfish conceits, and as impotent in effect as it | 
is narrow in design. 


its domestic government; free as are the people of 


its powers in such form as to them shall seem most | 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. If they | 


| shall fail to do this, the experiment of self-govern- 


It is nought to me how various, crude or incon- 


| sistent afe the speculations upon the principles 


ment will fail with them. | 


which ~~. resolutions contain, and what would | 


be their effect if established. They stand upon || 


the immutable basis of self-government, and will | 
ultimately be vindicated and sustained by the | 
American people in every section of the Union. | 
But they will be opposed upon grounds as various | 
as the motives by which the opposition is induced. | 


Such territory as we acquire || 
will be free, and thus I would leave its people and || 
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es of the tree of liberty, and we have no prohibit- 
ory, or even protective impost duties upon social 
manners and customs, political opinions or reli- 
gious rites. It may be that the rugged Russian, 
allured by the gentle breezes of Mexico, may fall 
down from his hyperborean regions with his serf- 
dom and his military rule, or the Turk choose to 
regale himself there with his pipes and mocha, bis 
Georgian Houries—sensual delights and Moham- 
medan divinity: or, what is equally probable, 
as our Pacific possessions place us in direst com- 
munication with Asia, that the plains of Mexico, 
may be desecrated by the trundling of the car of 
Juggernaut, or the subjects of the celestial Em- 
oir brother of the sun and moon—may 
urry thither and ruin all agricultural interests by 
converting it into an extensive field of hyson. 

But let those who entertain them dismiss all 
selfish and idle fears, regard others as wise, and as 
virtuous, and as capable of their own government 
as themselves, and all will be well. The spirit of 
freedom will enlarge her own boundaries and peo- 
ple—the area, in obedience to laws stronger than 
the laws of Congress. The rich heritage we en- 
joy was won by the common blood and treasure 
of the North and South, the East and the West, 
and was defended and vindicated by the same, in 
the second war of independence; and in the pres- 
ent war with a reckless and semi-barbarous foe, 
the brave sons of every section of the Union have 
fought and fallen side by side; the parched sands 


g | of Mexico have drunk together the best blood of 
other political community, I forbear to speculate | 


New York and South Carolina. These recollec 
tions should renew and strengthen the ties which 
unite the members of the Confederacy, and cause 
| them to spurn all attempts at provoking sectional 


|| jealousies and irritations, calculated to disturb the 


harmony and shake the stability of the Union. In 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, they who indulge 


|| this treason against human hope wil! signalize 
|| their epoch in future history as the counterpart of 


the model of their predecessors.”’ 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


| —— 


SPEECH OF MR. A. W. VENABLE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
January 11, 1848, 
On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes- 
sage to the various Standing Committees. 


Mr. VENABLE said: 
I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the fime allotted 


‘to me will not admit of a reply to the remarks of 
| the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. A. Srew- 
|| ART,] on the tariff, as I should desire to do, if cir- 


/cumstances rendered it proper. I trust that on 


||}some other occasion I shall have an opportuni- 


This is already evidenced by sections of tre public || ty; and if I should not, I know that the distin- 


press which I notice, not as newspaper paragraphs 
merely, but for the interests they represent. Al- 
ready the Charleston Mercury, of South Carolina— 


| a paper of conceded ability and extensive local in- 


fluence—declares that their effect would be to pro- 


| guished chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
leans of the last Congress, who elaborated and 
| introduced the bill regulating the present tariff, and 
/many other able and experienced individuals in 
| this House, will do this subject ample justice. I 


hibit forever slavery in the acquired territory, and || can assure the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
therefore, asa guardian of the slave interest, calls for || my friend from Illinois [Mr. McCrernanp] was 


it 


their rejection: and papers in other sections which || not frightened by the ghost of a military chieftain, 


employ the slave question as a political stalking- | 


horse to minister to the appetites of the morbid, 
and alarm the fears of the timid, discover in them 
not only the effect, ~ the design to propagate 
and extend slavery. 

be adjusted by those who are thus enabled to pen- 


| etrate the future, and draw opposite results from 


the same premises; I leave the practical tests with 
those who shall be charged with the high responsi- 
bilities of their own government—under our glo- 
rious free system, under the Constitution it has 
framed, and the Providence which has watched 
over it. 

It would doubtless be well for these antagonisms 
who fear that all newly-acquired territory may be 
pre-occupied and monopolized, either by free labor 
on the one hand, or by slave labor on the other, as 
the case may be, unless their favorite ideas are in- 
dulged, to remember that there are other dangers, 
either real or imaginary, to which it may-be ex- 

if left to the free government of its own peo- 
ple. Our institutions invite the children of every 
clime to sit down under the wide-spreading branch- 


ut I leave the theories to || failed to pronounce whenever 


| to which he alluded in his remarks. [t was a 
| ghost-seeing of the gentleman himself—not the 
| ghost of General Taylor, but of the tariff of 1842, 
| whose elegy and eulogy the gentleman never 
e addressed the 
|| House. I should like to know whether his friend, 
General Taylor, who had been so unceremoniously 
| introduced to the House, would thank him for 
| presenting the issue of a high tariff as connected 
|| with his name. Does the gentleman speak by 
| authority, and now pledge his nominee for the 
|| Presidency as responsible for such doctrines? If 
} he does, en ad to hear it; for it is an issue 
| which General Taylor has most cautiously avoid- 
1 ed, and on which, up to this time, he is uncommitted. 
| If the views of the gentleman and General Taylor 
'| correspond upon this subject, perhaps he congratu- 

lates himself upon the prospect of again galvan- 

izing into life the dead tariff of 1842: a death 
| deeply er by the gentleman, for which, 
_ however, he is in no way to blame. It “cannot 
| shake its gory locks at him, and say, you did it.” 
‘No! never did knight in harness do battle for his 
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lady-love with more high chivalry than has the | 


honorable gentleman done battle for the principle 
of protection. 

But there is another question upon which I ask 
the indulgence of the committee—a question 
which, to my mind, presents one of the most im- 
portant, one of the most intensely-interesting issues 
which has ever been raised. 
that this is an old question, and to many uninter- 
esting. ‘The struggle had been long, and the vic- 
tory been doubtful. 
Stute rights indulged hopes of complete triumph, 
and as ofien had they seen gloom and despondency 
take the place of the fondest hopes. For thirty 
years | have been a close observer of the political 
history of this country, and with whatever in- 
tellectual powers | possess, and after all the lights 


which had been thrown upon my mind by obser- | 


vation and experience, I still feel, as I ever have 


felt, that it was one of the most important ques- | 


tions agitated in this country. I allude to the 


question involved in the able and luminous mes- | 


sage of the President, now on your table, and 


which communicates the reasons for his disappro- | 


bation of the river and harbor bill of the last ses- 
sion, 

This subject of the right of the General Govern- 
ment td prosecute schemes of internal improvements 
within the States was constantly presenting itself 
to the consideration of Congress, and had at all 
times been resisted —sometimes with success, often 
with a different result, but never without a solemn 
protestation of the opposers of that doctrine, on 
constitutional grounds. When the friends of the 
doctrine felt strong, the claim was strongly made 
as indispensable to the healthy action of the Con- 


stitution itself, broadly set forth in the instrument, | 
When the wanton- | 


and of undoubted authority. 
ness of expenditure which this system always 


produces excited public notice,.and called down | 
thunders of reprobation from the people; when the | 
veto of the President placed an effectual obstruc- | 


tien in the way of its progress, the tone of its 
advocates underwent a corresponding change. 
Thet which before was clearly authorized by the 


Constitution, now became an incident; that with- | 


out which the healthy action of the Constitution 
could not be maintained, now became an inference 


from one or many known grants in that instru- | 


ment. 


I feel under obligations to the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stewarrt,] and the gentlemen 
from Indiana and Ohio, [Mr. C. B. Smita and Mr. 
Vinton,] for coming up so boldly to the mark, for 


making a platform so broad—so wide—that their | 


position could not be mistaken. We have been 
told by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. C. B. 
Saira,] that the only limittothe power of Congress 
to make improvements was the will of Congress; 
that, upon this subject, that will was supreme, 
acknowledging no limits but those which the dis- 
cretion of the legislature would impose upon itself, 
Do I here learn that all those securities for the ex- 


ercise of State sovereignty which we had fancied | 


ourselves to possess, are swept away? I, together 
with those who maintain the rights of the States, 
and a strict construction of the Constitution, have 
been accustomed to believe that our broad rivers 
and fair lands belong to us, and that we are not 
merely tenants at sufferance to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If State rights and State sovereignty be 
a phantom, it is high time for us to know it. We 
should be taught our allegiance and the correspond- 
ing obligation to obedience. I have not so learned 
the Constitution, or the cotemporaneous construc- 
tion of that instrument. Those venerable sages 
and patriots who gave to us this rich legacy—an 
abiding hope in every peril, a sure guide in politi- 
cal doubt and darkness—had no such conclusion 
in view when Gey declared, that all powers not 
delegated by the Constitution to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or prohibited to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively and to the people. They 
meant what they said, and have left in their politi- 
cal history the most conclusive evidence of the 
fact. 

And here permit me to say, that I have never 
felt more gratified, and | know the Democratic par- 
ty of the country will feel and acknowledge their 
obligations to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,]} for the high, but unwilling, 
compliment which he paid the President of the 


I am admonished | 


Sometimes the friends of | 


Internal Improvements—Mr. Venable. 


United States for his veto message. As soon as it. 
was read,that gentleman, so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the operation of such causes on the public 
mind, whose long experience and deep sagacity 
had not unprofitably employed the lessons he had 
acquired, was so electrified, so afraid of its influ- 
ence on the people, that he asked for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of one member from each 
State, that they might have an opportunity to ex- 
ert their ingenuity in framing a reply to go out with 
it; for he proposed that the message should not 
be printed until the committee should make their 
report. There was no parallel case but one, and 
that was when Mr. Madison, after having witness- 
ed the glowing, fervid eloquence of Fisher Ames 
on the discussion of a great and absorbing ques- 
tion, moved that the House adjourn; for he deem- 
ed it necessary that they should have time to re- 
cover themselves from the effect of such over- 
whelming eloquence before they voted on the 
| subject under consideration. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
felt that something must be done to foil the blow 
and break the point of this polished shafts I thank 
/him for the compliment. It was well deserved; it 
| was justly earned by one of the ablest and clearest 
/arguments which had ever been communicated 
'to this House. It took the broad constitutional 
| ground, one on which the victory would be event- 
| ually won. Here the sound sense of the people 
would perceive the truth. It swept away all the 
distinctions which so troubled gentlemen with salt 
_ water and fresh water improvements, such as were 
/ national, and such as were local. It removed 
, these and all others, by denying to Congress en- 
tirely, the power to make internal improvements. 

A grateful people will honor and posterity rev- 
'erence the man who, in the*hour of peril, has 
achieved so much to restore what has been lost, 

and to bring back the simplicity of our republican 
faith. The friends of State rights may well prize 
the ability of the Executive in thus triumphantly 
defending republican truth, and feel a sacred pleas- 
| ure in aiding him to restore the breaches made in 
| those bulwarks erected by patriotic hands around 
the citadel of our liberties. The warning given us 
will not be unheeded; and although the plague 
may not be entirely stayed, sound reason must 
prevail, and the elements of triumph will be found 
in this unanswerable argument. I have said thus 
much, because it would be useless repetition in me 
to recite the positions or the arguments of the mes- 
sage. I would only weaken them by the effort, 
and am not vain enough to suppose that I could 
make them more striking. I seek only to apply 
the conclusions, and, with the armor of proof fur- 
| nished by the message, assail those who have 
| talsen the field against it. 
| We have scen Legislative and Executive appro- 
_ bation invoked to sustain and fix this assumption 
| of power. ‘Those palmy days, so often alluded to, 
_ when we were all Federalists and all Republicans, 
or, in the language of the gentleman from Ohio, 
_[Mr. Vinton,] we ‘were all Americans”—days 
| growing even more lovely in the distatce—de- 
signated as the era when great minds gave up 
all narrow views of State sovereignty, and, own- 
_ing allegiance to the General Government, ar- 
_rayed themselves on the side of liberal construc- 
_tion,—we are told that then commenced our ca- 
reer of national prosperity, the progress of which 
defies calculation, and in which the very day- 
dreams of the most enthusiastic were more than 
realized. 

The administration of Mr. Monroe is charac- 
terized as the era of good feeling, when the bitter 
streams of party rancor, purified and sweetened 
by patriotism, mingled in peace; when, by gen- 
eral concession and mutual compromise, all the 
elements of discord were neutralized, and men for- 
got the claims of penty in the desire to secure the 
greatest good to the country. Sir, this isa fancy 
sketch; it may do for those who admire the ro- 
mance of history. It may serve to amuse, but not 
to instruct. Yes, sir, 1 remember the time allu- 
ded to. It was in the time of Mr. Monroe. It 
was his morbid anxiety to amalgamate parties in 
' the country, and obliterate the great lines of de- 

marcation between them, that has left us so sad a 
legacy. We now realize how much might have 
been done; how much could have been saved by 
| such a masterly exposition of the Constitution as 
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‘that which lies upon your table. He might have 
‘firmly fixed the landmarks,.which, one by one 
have been obliterated by the encroachments oj; 
|| Federal power upon the rights’of the States. Tye 
| astounding doctrine that the right to make interna! 
| improvements has no limit but the rule of Cop. 
|| gress in the premises, would not have been heard 
|, upon this floor. But Mr. Monroe committed thar 
|; mistake which never fails to work mischief. He 
| selected for his counsellors men of political creeds 
differing from his own; made a Mosaic cabinet of 
_ Federalists and Republicans, and, as a necessary 
| consequence, Mr. Monroe’s opinions on constiti- 
| tional subjects, at one period of his administration, 
can be quoted by way of set-off against his opin- 
ions at another. This great blunder gave color to 
his whole policy. I do not blame gPhizs for be- 
|ing Whigs, or for taking Whig advisers. I am 
| sure that that party, under whatever name it has 
/been known, has never been guilty of that folly 
for which they profess to admire Mr. Monroe, to 
| wit: that of selecting advisers from, and dividing 
| ower with, the party opposed to themselves. Mr, 
Seclada had seen the difficulties which arose during 
| the war. of 1812. The deep and disheartening 
gloom thrown over the country by the Hartford 
| Convention, had left its impression upon his mind. 
| The imminent danger of a dissolution of the Union 
\| by the efforts of that memorable assembly, was 
‘| fresh ip his memory, and he made a mistaken 
| effort at conciliation. Read” his message when he 
|, commenced his administration, and you will see 
| that he utterly denied the power of this Govern- 
|; ment over internal improvements; and then his 
|| messages towards theaclose, and you will say not, 
|| “how are the mighty fallen,” but you are constrain- 
| ed to say, that a wonderful “change had come over 
| the spirit of his dream.” Sir, this is the legiti- 
mate result of any effort to elect a no-party 
| President, or to establish a no-party: policy. 
i deprecate party rancor; it is a great evil, perhaps 
| necessarily growing out of party existence. It 
may be the trail of the serpent which is left on all 
human institutions, creating a tendency to evil 
| and excess; but it is an evil much less pernicious 
| in its consequences than that complying, compro- 
|| mising spirit, which abandons principle for a false 
|, peace, and mistakes the absence of excitement as 
| the evidence of security. Give me the refreshing 
|| breeze which curls the surface of the waters, even 
| though it sometimes rises to the storm, and lashes 
| the shore with the waves driven mountain-high. 
Give me this, but not the stillness of the Dead Sea 
| lake, whose surface, acknowledging neither the in- 
fluence of the breese or gale, lies smooth and still— 
the emblem of that death from which it derives its 
name. Give me that wholesome collision of minds 
which is found in the party contests of our coun- 
jtry, by which light is elicited, truth illustrated, 
| liberty endeared, and great principles secured. It 
is not in such conflicts as these that the people 
ever loose their hold on the Government, or fail to 
press responsibility upon their rulers. It is after 
the glorification of victory, that the generosity of 
the victors makes concessions to the vanquished, 
and great truths are obscured by compremise, pre- 
cedent becomes principle, and one error the prolific 
ancestor of a host of others. For error 1s pro- 
lific, is cumulative in its nature. Each step which 
marks departure from truth with increasing dis- 
tance from the right, brings accumulated evils, and 
terminates in a labyrinth dark and inextricable. 
I would now turn to the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, (Mr. Stanton] who yesterday 
gave his views to this House, differing from the 





doctrines of the message. The entieman told 
them, as we had been told by other gentlemen, 
that bright and great names had sustained opinions 
in conflict with those of the President. That Mad- 
ison, Monroe, Jackson, and others had approved 
bills appropriating money for internal improve- 
ments. I have high authority that ‘ great names 
will hallow song;”’ but not that they would sanctify 
error. If precedent was worth anything in settling 
the construction of the Constitution, all the early 
Presidents are in our favor. The President has 80 
fully illustrated this, in the historical parts of bis 
message, that it would be useless to consume time 
in repeating them. But there is one important 
event in the early history of this subject to which 
I will presently call the attention of the House. 


ll For General Jackson, who had been so strongly 
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referred to by the gentleman from Tennessee, I 
have as great respect and veneration as any one 

can feel. His fame needs no effort of mine to 

heighten or perpetuate it. His memory is em- 

balmed not only in the hearts of his friends, but in 

the hearts of a whole people, who delight to do 

him honor. His brow is entwined with a chap- | 
let of never-fading laurels, and his name was 

written with a ray of light in his country’s histo- . 
ry; and palsied be the tongue that would darken 

that name, and withered the hand that would rob 

him of his laurels. Yet I feel no more respect for || 
General Jackson’s errors than for those of other | 
men. They would do more harm, and were, 
therefore, the more to be feared. It was in these 
jatter days left for Mr. Polk to clear away alj the 
difficulties from the question, and take the ground | 
that our Government has no constitutional power 
to make internal improvements. If the door was || 
opened, we opened Pandora’s box, from which | 
numberless evils would fly out. This was the opin- |, 
ion of the fathers and framers of the Constitution. | 
The power to cut canals was expressly denied by | 
the Convention. 1 have before me the first volume || 
of the Madison Papers, which gentlemen could | 
read at pleasure, which showed that, when the ex- 
press authority to cat canals was sought to be in- 
grafted by Dr. Franklin upon the clause to establish | 
post roads, it was rejected by the Convention which 
made the Constitution. If anything could exclude 
an inference, surely this would. Can any person, 
honestly inquiring for the true meaning of the in- 
s'rument, perceive any difference between cutting | 
a canal on the top of the earth, and thus making an | 
artificial channel, and cutting one under the water, | 
thus deepening a shoal, or making a harbor? If) 
the power was a clear and indispensable incident, || 
why was it not declared in the Convention that the 

amendment was unnecessary because the power 

already existed? Jf the power beso clear and uan- 

doubted, why have its advocates sought to derive | 
it from so many clauses in the Constitution? A 
distinguished Senater from South Carolina, now 
inthe other end of the Capitol, whose powerful 
intellect subjects to a most severe analysis every- | 
thing which is brought before it for consideration; 
of whose mind it may well be said that it possesses 
the combined characteristics of a solar microscope | 
and a powerful telescope, bringing distant objects 
nearer, and developing their most minute properties; 
even he, in 1819, whilst Secretary of War, made 
his report on roads and canals, and although not 
expressing a decided opinion as to the constitu- 
tional question, left the fair inference that the right | 
of the Federal Government to construct roads and 

canals was an appendage of the war-making pow- | 
er. Thesame eminent individual, inarecent report, | 
claims that the power to regulate commerce has 
given all necessary authority. It is both amusing | 
and instructive to see the various shifts which have 
been resorted to to find the warrant for this great | 
national system of enterprises. We find Mr. 
Clay committed to both sides of this great ques- 
tion, and, perhaps, he never made a greater and | 
more unanswerable argument on any occasions | 
than those in which he conclusively demonstrates 
the unconstitutionality of internal improvements 
and the United States Bank. if 1, with others, have 
not been able to give up the convictions to which | 
his great reasoning powers assisted us, or to ap- 
preciate the force of his effort to answer his own 
argument, the fault is not ours. 

The friends of this power sought for the war- | 
rant under the clause establishing post roads, | 
which, they say, means to make post roads, rail- | 
roads, turnpikes, and canals. Driven from this | 
shift, they took refuge under the grant to regulate | 
commerce; again, under the right to pass all laws || 
necessary to carry the above powers into execu- | 
tion; and finally, in despair, under the “ general | 
welfare” clause—a clause under which anything i! 
could be done, and all the powers of the Govern- | 
ment be concentrated in one single individual. 

There is nothing which I venerate more than | 
this Union. No richer legacy can I leave to my 
children and to posterity than the Union, firm and || 
unshaken. But, as much as I love it—as much as | 
I should dread to see it sundered—there is one 
= which I dread much more, and that is con- | 
solidation—the concentration of all the powers of 
the States around the Federal Government. Such || 
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many of the fathers of the Constitution. Such, 
most eloquently, does Mr. Jefferson declare to be 
his views, in a letter to Mr. Giles, shortly before 
his death. And here, sir, | would read a passage 
of history* on this subject, to which my colleague 
{Mr. McKay] called my attention some days 
since. I thank him for the fact—one which his 
minute information as to the political history of 
the country enabled him to bring to the help of 
the friends of the Constitution, as we of the State- || 
rights school understand it. It is a contempora- | 
neous exposition of the Constitution by an act of 
the House of Representatives, the same year that | 
the Constitution was adopted. Of that House, 
Madison and many others were members, who 


‘had been amongst the framers of the Constitution, 


and who must be presumed to understand its 
meaning. ‘The debate arose upon a bill to fix 
the permanent seat of Government, September, 
1789. The place designated by the bill in- 
cluded a district of country upon the Susque- 
hanna, within the jurisdiction of the States of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, within whose bound- 
aries a part of the river Susquehanna ran, and final- 
ly emptied into the Chesapeake bay. The subject | 
was fully discussed in Congress, then in session in 
New York, many of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion partaking in the debate, and the bill was passed, 
with this proviso : ‘* Provided, That this law shall 


| *not be carried into effect until the States of Penn- 


‘sylvania and Maryland shall pass acts (not inclu- | 
‘ding any expense to said States) providing for 
‘ removing obstructions from the same,”’ meaning | 
the Susquehanna river. Mr. Madison, in argu- 
ing this question, uses this remarkable language : 
“If Pennsylvania.will agree to this condition, we || 
‘do no injury by making such a condition; if she 
‘ would not agree, would it not arguea great inat- 
‘tention and want of prudence in us to put our best 
‘interests in her power?” This bill passed the 
House of Representatives, and was postponed in 
the Senate, because another location was preferred. 


| Sir, can any person doubt but that, if the right 


to take rivers and make roads by the Federal 
Government had ever been contemplated, this | 
would have been claimed, and Congress urged, 


/asa matter both of duty and of right, to do the 


work themselves? No, sir; no! The charter, 
fresh from the hands of the fathers of the country, 
had never been disturbed by construction, or made 


‘the medium of expediency. Fresh from its ma- 


kers’ hands, ambitious or corrupt legislation had 
never, as yet, sought to make its sound provisions 
a breastw from behind which to assail the rights 
of the States or the liberties of the people. ‘The 
pure, vestal fire of patriotism burnt with a bright 
light on the high altar, and the Father of his Coun- 
try watched and protected that altar. It was re- 
served for later days and another generation, who 
heeded not the construction which the makers had 
placed on the instrument, to make this deadly in- 
road upon its conservative provisions. The Con- 


| gress of 1789, even in selecting a territory to be 


| 
| 
ceded by the States to the Federal Government, } 
did not claim the right to seize upon the Susque- 
hanna, (although, by the law of Pennsylvania, a |, 
public highway,) and clear out its obstructions, and 
improve its navigation. The voice of James Mad- | 
ison, one of the fathers of the Constitution, and |) 
one of its best expounders, was not then heard to |) 
make the claim. If such had been the meaning of |. 
the Constitution, such the intention of its framers, | 
he would (for he had the firmness and the patriot- || 
ism to do his duty under all circumstances) have || 
| 


| risenin his place and said: Congress has the power 


—let us take possession of the river, (now legally a 
public highway,) and we will clear it out, and make 
such improvements as are necessary. But noth- 
ing of the sort is heard from him. Sir, in the 
name of the State I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent, I protest against the authority of this Gov- 
ernment to lay hands on our soil, clearing out our 
rivers, improving our harbors, and thus extending 
its jurisdiction to our ae doors, and leaving there 
merely the child’s bauble—the paraphernalia of || 
State sovereignty. . 
It was with extreme regret that I heard the gen- || 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Stanton,] in a part | 
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do still regard the gentleman as a prominent actor 
in the great Democratic triumph—the revenue 
tariff, and a deliverance from the American system. 
He was found fiighting, side by side, with those 
who contended for those great and glorious princi- 
ples. I was grieved to hear him sound one note 
of retreat, and give the first indication of a pur- 
pose to surrender the strongest position which our 
party occupied. ‘The public mind had been en- 
lightened on the subject of the tariff, and the Uni- 
ted States Bank. We had met the enemy, and 
swept the field by a brilliant victory—a victory 
proclaimed from one end of the country to the 
other; and now, I fear, the gentleman is giving aid 
to them to rally their scattered legions. It is al- 
ways dangerous to mancuvre in front of an enemy 
in position. Napoleon tried it once, and with suc- 
cess; but success so dearly bought, that he lays it 
down as an expedient never to be practised, if any 
other willdo. The present is a most unsuitable 
occasion to spring barren but vexatious issues in 
the ranks of our friends. We were told by the 
gentlemen from Ohio, [Mr. Viwron,] that it was 
never contemplated by the friends of internal im- 
provement to prosecute the system by creating 
a public debt. Of course the present is not the 
time to make appropriations or to prosecute the 
system. If, however, this statement of the gen- 
tleman be correct—and I cannot doubt his can- 
dor—why were we told by the gentimean from 
Indiana |Mr. C. B. Smitu] and others who had 
spoken on that side, that, by a capricious and ty- 
rannical veto, the President had deprived the 
country of the benefit of these works of internal 
improvement? Do we not hear from the same 
source that public credit is sinking, our resources 
being exhausted, and that from the ruinous effects 
of a low tariff we must resort to direct taxes? And 
yet, strange to tell, we hear from them murmurs 
and complaints, that this was a tyrannical exercise 
of the veto power, depriving the country of those 
improvements to which it was entitled at the hands 
of the General Government. Is it a secret horror 
of the veto power itself which seems instinctive to 
our friends on the other side—a power which 
has twice slain a national bank, and often puta 
hook in the nose of that Leviathan, internal in- 
provements—a power dear to the Democratic par- 


|| ty, the protector of minorities, and the exercise of 
| which has always been sustained by the vote of 


the people, when that has been the issue at the 
‘hallot-box? I say to my friend from Tennessee, 
Beware how you give support to this doctrine! 
Beware how you open the doors of Congress, and 
acknowledge this power! You open a door f 
which uncounted millions will be appropriated. 
This is the third legion of the American system, 
always held in reserve to make the attack when 
we least suspect it—to divide our party and make 
victory easy. 

We were told in 1838-39-40, that the United 
States Bank was an obsolete idea; that the people 
had passed judgment upon it, and that sentence of 
death was executed; and why make a bank issue ? 
The compromise had settled the tariff, and party 
lines ought to be abolished. The Democratic 
party was divided and overthrown. The first act 
of a Whig Congress was to charter a United 
States bank; and Mr. Tyler, because he had the 
moral courage to veto that bill, received the loud 
curses of the Whigs, and has been ranked with 
every traitor, from Judas Iscariot down to the 
present day. Do Task, did the people sustain that 
veto? Theelection of 1844 answers that question. 
I say to my friend from Tennessee, the bank is not 
dead. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srewart] watches beside the tariff of 1842, and 
admires its beauty—to him lovely in death—and 
hopes for the day of resurrection. But I tell my 
friend they are not dead. The serpent is hyber- 
nating—benumbed by the chilly influence of a 
democratic rebuke; but under the genial rays of a 
Whig sun in the ascendant, it will come forth, 
filled with vigor and with venom, ready for the 
work of ruin and destruction. Revive this gigan- 


| tic scheme for internal improvements, saddle the 


country with a debt of $200,000,000, impair its 
credit, and you will hear from one end of this Hall 


of his remarks on yesterday. I had always, and | to the other the Whig banner-cry, “ a great regu- 


i 





* See Gales & Seaton’s Debates of First Congress, vol. 1, | 


| tor”’—a remedy for the distresses of the people— 


a United States bank! I recollect the spasms, the 
dying throes of that monster. Whatever might 
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be said of General Jackson, the glorious vietory 
of New Orleans was small compared with the | 
moral courage with which he seized by the throat, 
and with his own right hand, brought the death- 
screech from it. In the battle-field, he, in common 
with others, exposed his person to its dangers. 
His bosom was bared, it is true, to the enemies of 
his country; but so even those of the gallant sol- 
diers who followed him to victory. Had he fallen 
on the field, he would have slept in a soldier’s 
grave, with his war-cloak around him. The shout 
of victory would have cheered him, and its thril- 
ling peals would have been the last which sounded 
on his dying ear. But who can estimate that iron 
nerve, that unbending will, which, amidst the dis- 
may, panic, the yells of agony uttered by those 
who felt that the hour of retribution had come, 
the profound distress which invaded every village | 


and hamlet in our country, and the artificial hor- | 
rors created by —_— and corporations to en- 


force their demands—moved steadily and strongly 
to the great purpose before him, and laid at his 


feet this great enemy to our peace? Our liberyes | 


survived the shock, it was true; but I am unwil- 
ling that they should be again subjected to so severe 
a test. I warn my friend from Tennessee, lest 
this should have been for us a barren triumph, not 


to introduce and reéstablish a system by which | 
debt after debt is to be accumulated, and such 


burdens as a high tariff and a United States bank 
reimposed. 

The great manewuvre of capitalists is, to create 
pecuniary panic and pecuniary distress, real and 
artificial, 


march up to the cannon’s mouth, or stand unflinch- 
ing the shock of charging squadrons, has been 
known to yield under such pressure. 


looks at a weeping wife and beggared children, 


the proud heart has been known to bend; and the | 
intimation that his distresses would be relieved by | 
a change of his vote, has been seen to revolutionize | 
Such causes have produced | 
more than one political triumph; and if those causes | 
are re-created, will again produce a similar re- | 


his political opinions, 


sult, 
Sir, ean I forget the disgraceful exhibit made 
before this nation, of the individual members of 


4 


Men, under such a scourge, look with | 
intensé anxiety to any promise which shadows | 
forth even temporary relief. The men who would | 


' When the | 
officer with an execution invades his house, and | 
seizes the last comforts of his family; when he | 
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to make, can purchase improvements already made, | 
and achieve a party victory by the insidious power 
of gold. Isa Presidential election likely to come 
to this House, and is a small State doubtful—is it 
shivering in the wind? The will of Congress de- 
cides the doubt, and the Gordian knot is severed by 
a golden sword. I mean no disrespect to the 
small States. Ispeak of human nature as it is; 
its infirmities we deplore—but it is not sound phi- 
losophy to deny their existence. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sran- 
Ton} has asked, by what authority are buoys, 
piers, and light-houses erected? here is the 
grant in the Constitution? I refer him to the 
eighth section defining the power of Congress. 


The authority is there given to purchase, by the || 


consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, territory for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings; as also to provide and maintain a navy. 
The light-house is a necessary appendage to the 
power of providing and maintaining a navy, and is 
one of the needful buildings referred to in the Con- 
stitution. 
and has often, authorized States to levy a tonnage 
duty on shipping, to improve their harbors—a re- 


source ample for the purpose, and which will | 


always be secured from abuse by the interest 
which is felt in avoiding the loss of trade by ex- 


cessive duties on tonnage. Strange that my friend | 


could see no grant in words so plain, so pregnant 
in meaning, and can, without difficulty, fix this 
alarming power by inference alone. He says, that 
the doctrine of the message will extinguish every 
light-house on our extended coast, and leave our 
buoys and piers to ruin and decay. It is not so. 
The beacon blaze will still guide our navy in the 
darkness of the night, and if the same light saves 
the trader from the strand and the rock, none will 
complain of the incidental advantage. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has told us that 
the President’s message was philological and meta- 
physical, and that all of its historical allusions 
were directed to one class of events. 

Here Mr. STANTON asked Mr. VenaBie to 
yield the floor for a moment. 

Mr. VENABLE. With pleasure, sir. 

Mr. STANTON. 
| The gentleman seems to have taken it upon ‘him- 

self to give me a sort of a lecture to-day upon my 


| opinions, for which 1am very much obliged. But, |) 


Congress indebted near a half a million to thee if the gentleman represented me as saying, that the 


United States Bank? Can any man, who knows 
the influence ofa creditor over a debtor, be willing 
to see the streams of legislation again polluted ? 
Is any friend willing to aid in thus piercing the 
centre of our victorious band by this legion of re- 
serve? Is he willing to favor a policy by which 


we may have to submit to the rule of a bank with |) 
$50,000,000, and fifly years to run? at the termi- | 
nation of which charter, the bank will have nothing | 


to purchase, for the people will have nothing to 
sell. Does he wish to see a tariff, at the highest 
revenue point, to pour its millions from the taxa- 
tion of the people into the treasury, and then a 
system of internal improvements, to lavish the cor- 
rupting influences of that money over the length 
and breadth of our land? Has he brought himself 
to consent to the erection of a grand laboratory of 
moral miasma at the seat of Government, to diffuse 
its noxious and destructive influences over and 
upon every institution of our country? Let him 
for a moment reflect upon the power to corrupt 


| President’s message, generally, was of that charac- 


ter—that it was metaphysical and philge teal, he 
was mistaken: I said no such thing. I had spoken 


part of the President’s message, and argued con- 
trary to the conclusion at which the President had 
arrived, as the gentleman would distinctly recol- 
lect. 
Mr. VENABLE. 
Mr. STANTON. 
I will now trespass u 
to another part of 
in 


I distinctly recollect. 

With the gentleman’s leave, 
n his indulgence to reply 

is lecture. [Cries of No, 


O. 
whe. VENABLE. The gentleman can proceed, 
| as I do not expect to occupy the hour; at least, I 
desire him to proceed. . 
|. Mr. STANTON. I will say but a single word. 
I said that I would sooner trust the General Gov- 
ernment with the power to make works of im- 
| provement, than to moneyed corporations. I would 


Congress, by the Constitution, may, | 


I will make a single remark. | 


of the power to regulate commerce—of that part of | 
the President’s argument, and also of the historical | 


legislation, to control elections, to disarm State || 
sovereignty, which will be created. He himself, |) 
in his remarks on yesterday, acknowledged the | 
propriety of this suggestion, when he told us that | 
& voted (wrongly, perhaps) against the light- | 
house bill of the last session, because he did not || 
believe that the West would get an equal share. | 
What has operated on him will influence others. || 
With such moneyed influence at the seat of this | 
Government, does not every one perceive, that if a 

State shows any symptoms of resistance to the will | 
of Congress, if a struggling minority, contending | 
for the true construction of the Constitution is likely | 
to become a majority, Congress can still the com- 1) 
motion, by pouring its millions into that State, to 

be se on its roads, its rivers, and canals? 

Isa State laboring under the paralyzing influence | 
of State debis, improvidently contracted for inter- || 
nal improvements? Congress, asserting the power |! 





'| sooner have the Government of the United States 
make the navigation of the Ohio free, than to have 
a canal around its falls in the hands of a corpora- 
tion, who levied immense taxes upon all the com- 
merce of the West. I think it more democratic 
that the Government should do it, than to confide 
such an immense power—a power in which the 
whole country is so vitally interested—to a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. VENABLE. Everything which I have 
said has been with the most srolbnnd respect for 


the gentleman from Tennessee, and nothing un- 


kind has been intended. I intended to state, as 
must be apparent from the connection of my re- 


/ marks, that the gentleman said, that so far as the 


power to regulate commerce is concerned, the Pres- 
ident’s message was philological and metaphysi- 
cal. If I understood the gentleman, it was under 
this grant in the Constitution that he claimed the 
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power, and took issue with the President. If jy E 
| philological he means that the President has bee) 
extremely happy in fixing the true meaning of the 
_words of the Constitution, and metaphysical jy 
this, that his reasoning is profound, the concly. 


\ 


| sions clear and irresistible, I fully agree wit) 


him. 

With reference to the historical part of the mes. 
sage, if there were inaccuracies in the references, 
I have not found them. I know that one event— 

| I mean that connected with the debate in Congress 
as to the seat of Government, September, 1739 
is omitted. I have endeavored to supply that 
omission, and ask the attention of the House to 
the irresistible inferences therefrom. 

My friend from Tennessee has misunderstood 
me. ‘I have no purpose to read a lecture to that 


‘gentleman. It would be presamptuous and unbe- 


coming in me to do so, and I trust that [I shal! 
never be amenable to so grave a charge. But | 
cannot let the opportunity pass of expressing the 
hope that no friend of Democratic principles, after 
thirty years of conflict, on the’ eve of complete 
success, with our flag waving in the first breeze of 
triumph, would a moment falter or retreat. The 
| Whig party, always vigilant, always united in the 
opposition to Democracy, suppressing all dividing 
issues amongst themselves, uniting in the common 
| struggle for success, were ever ready to avail them- 
selves of any seam in our armor to pierce and 
| wound*us. Always in the field, they were pre- 
| pared for every promise of advantage. They 
often run well—sometimes, for a short period, 
| successfully. But he could say this for them, that 
they were the most remarkable people in the world 
to display their highest speed in the race when 
there was no prize to win. They had, in the pres- 
ent instance, acquired a poeeren in this House, as 
|, a majority, which placed a responsibility on them 
|| before the country, and which, I suppose, they 
‘|| would have to meet. The gentleman from Penn- 
|| sylvania [Mr. Srewart] seems to think that Pres- 
ident-making is a part of our business, and has in- 
| 


} 


| troduced Old Rough and Ready. I should have 
| been indebted to the gentleman for General Tay- 
lor’s political creed, for I have heard him spoken 
| of in a very high connection with that distinguish- 
ed officer. Does he pledge him to a United States 
bank, the tariff of 1842, and the whole American 
system? Does he pledge him as denouncing the 
war, and adopting the Wilmot proviso? On the 
subject of his political creed, General Taylor has 
been far from communicative. Ina letter to his 
friend in Mobile, he avers that his mind has been 
so taken up with his military profession, that he 
has formed no opinions upon these subjects. If 
the gentleman is advised of his opinions, this 
House and the country will acknowledge the ob- 
ligation if he should favor them with a revelation. 
Idid notcome to this Houseasa President-maker— 
a Guy of Warwick. I shall take occasion, if pos- 
sible, to obtain from every individual spoken of asa 
, candidate for that office the avowal of his opinions 
upon the great issues before the people. I shall 
endeavor to circulate amongst my constituents such 
information, when obtained. I am pledged to no 
man; I belong to the followers of no aspirant for 
the Presidency. I will vote for no man for Presi- 
dent whilst ignorant of his political creed, and, 
/to obtain my vote, that creed must be Demo- 
cratic, 

There is, however, another subject of grave im- 
portance, to which I desire to direct the attention 
of the committee. A few days since, an honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] in- 
troduced a resolution recommending the with- 
drawal of our troops from Mexico, repudiating all 
|| thought of indemnity, and of course disapproving 

of the origin and cause of the war. After a dis- 

play of the usual parliamentary tact to avoid a di- 

rect vote, the House determined that the resolution 

should be met. This vote was given after a fail- 
ure of a motion to lay the subject on the table, 
I} 4 a of S effort to reconsider that vote. 
en the resolution was put upon its re 
but forty-one could be found a stand by it. 

Again, on the next day, a vote of thanks to 
| General Taylor was moved by the gentleman 
from Delaware, [Mr. Hovston,] and my friend 
| from Indiana [Mr. Henxev] offered as an amend- 
ment the additional fact, that General Taylor and 

his army were engaged in fighting for the honor 
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and rights of this country. Immediately, a gen- | 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr Asumvn] ap- | 
pended another amendment, which declared that 
they were fighting in a war unnecessarily and un- 


selves from participation in this atrocity by doing 
their duty, and impeaching the President. If he 
has stained the pages of our history in blood, let 
them wipe it out. Let them stand forth and say, 
constitutionally brought on "he act of the Presi- | ‘this b ood shall not be on our skirts.” Asa 
dent of the United States. Eighty-five members | friend of the Administration, | demand the impeach- 
of this House sustained that amendment, and it | ment. The President is ready to meet it, and the 
now constitutes one of our recorded acts. I will || voice of the people will sustain him. The men 
not here stop to inquire as to the moral effect upon | of Palo Alto, Resaca, Monterey, Buena Vista, 
the Mexican people and the Mexican Government || Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Chapulte- 
which will result to us from such a vote in the | pec, and Mexico, can never feel grateful for thanks 
midst of a war, I eee gentlemen have fully || which place them on the platform with bandits and 
weighed this matter. Neither will 1 now inquire || pirates. They fought in the cause and 7 the au- 
how much such a vote will strengthen our credit, | ae of their country. A majority of Congress, 
or facilitate the Government in furnishing the | at its last session; after making a due abatement 
necessary TS troops. : | for all who voted with a protestation, declared that 

For myself, I will say that no man is more ready || this war was brought on by the act of Mexico. 
than myself to vote thanks and express gratitude | By them the President is sustained. He is ready 
to General Taylor, and all the gallant band of || to meet any articles of impeachment which this 
heroes, both officers and men, who have met hard- House ae? prefer. ; He has no fears, for he is 
ships, pined in sickness, languished under wounds, | surrounded by the impregnable intrenchments of 
and met death in this war of our country—a war | truth and justice. 


in defence of the honor and rights of our country— | _I trust, at some future time, to have an oppor- 
and my whole soul and heart is in it. I ama tunity of discussing the merits of this war ques- 
friend to the Administration, and am determined | tion. ButI shall, on this occasion, simply admon- 
to vote men and money to meet the exigencies of | ish gentlemen, that whilst such denunciations as 
the war. I am satisfied of the ability of the Pres- | have been recorded on our journals by the vote of 
ident to conduct it, and | am willing to prosecute | this House may be harmless in a speech to an as- 
it vigorously until Mexico gives an honorable | sembly of the people, may serve electioneering 
peace, or until Mexico is annihilated. But, sir, 1, purposes out of doors, they constitute matters of 
cannot vote for thanks which contain a denuncia- | grave reflection when the highest legislative tri- 
tion of the President—a denunciation of the war— | bunal of the country has approved them. The 
and which would rob our officers and our army of || people will see this vote, and the people will ex- 
all their glory; which declares our chief executive || pect to see this vote followed up to its proper re- 
officer a murderer, our nation a den of thieves, and || sult, if gentleman have voted with proper evidence 
our gallant army a band of bloodstained plunder- |) before them. If the amendment declares the fact, 
ers. These inferences cannot be avoided if the our troops ought to be withdrawn, our glorious 
language of the amendment of the gentleman from | flag, which has waved over the victories of so many 
Massachusetts be true—and a majority of this well-fought fields, should be trailed in the dust. 
House have so declared it. They have said by || The quarrel which has plunder for its object, and 
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their votes that the President has violated the | 


Constitution in the most flagrant manner ; that 
every drop of blood which has been shed, every 
bone which now whitened the plains of Mexico, 
every heart-wringing agony which had been pro- 
duced, must be placed to his account, who has so 
flagitiously violated the Constitution, and involved 
the nation in the horrors of war. This the major- 
ity of this House have declared on oath. The 
grand inquest of the nation have asserted the fact, 
and fixed it on their records; and I here demand 
of them to impeach the President. The poor 
homicide who slays his fellow-man falls into the 
hands of the law, is indicted, tried, and condemned. 
The court who would fail to notice a charge of 
heinous crime, verified by the return of its own 
grand jury, would call down upon itself the exe- 
cration of all honest men. What, then, shall be 
said of the man placed at the head of the nation 
who involves thatmation in a wanton and a wicked 
war, pours out its blood, and lavishes the lives of 
his countrymen inan unholy strife? This House 
have said that this is true. Again I call upon you 
to impeach the President. The finding of the bill 
is on your table. The Constitution authorizes and 
requires a majority of this House to file articles of 
impeachment against the President for violations 
of the Constitution; and I call upon you as patriots 
to come up fully to your duty, and justify your 
vote before the country. If you believe the charge, 
as you doubtless do—if you have voted in good 
faith, and that I will not question—if you are firm 
men,as I know you are—brave men,as you doubt- 
less are—come up to the duty which you have as- 
signed yourselves, and discharge it as men should 
do who have made so grave a charge. I know 
that a Senator from Massachusetts, a judge in the 
last resort in impeachments, has given his opinion 
to the public ina speech. How far such a course 
is prope is not for me to determine; an opinion 
so deliberately formed and so solemnly expressed 
may perhaps save him the'trouble’of further delib- 
eration should the impeachment come before him 
asa judge. But if a majority of this House be- 
lieve the President to be a murderer; if they believe 
that he has unnecessarily and unconstitutionall 
brought on a war, and thus wantonly steeped one 
nation in blood and clothed another in mourning ; 
if he is guilty of an offence against the Constitu- 
tion as well as the rights of the human race, which 
deserves the maledictions of all living men and 
the execration of posterity, let them clear them- 


| wanton cruelty for its anger, is more glorious in 
| disaster thaa in success. Glory cannot 
|| Shame, dishonor, and disgrace must fall upon the 
leaders as well as the followers in such an enter- 
| prise. I say to the majority in this House, you 
| stand committed to the charge. 
| you have made. The President and the friends 
| of his Administration will meet you upon it. I 
|}am happy, for myself, to say, that I believe our 
| quarrel just; that the Executive has rie 4 dis- 


| charged his duty. I stand upon the broad plat- 
|| form of 


| 





| peace, and that, in any peace which may be con- 
| cluded, our country is entitled to, and ought to re- 
| ceive, indemnity, ample indemnity, for spoliations 
| before the war, and the experises of the war. 
| Nothing should change our hostile relations to 
| Mexico but indemnity for the past and security 
| for the future. 


| 


THE 





WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. LINCOLN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresEnTAtives, 
January 12, 1848, 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes- 
sage to the various Standing Committees. 





| 
j 
} 
} 
| 
| 
follows: 
| 


| on the other side of the House, who have address- 


| spoken rather complainingly, if I have rightly 
| understood them, of the vote given a week or ten 
| days ago, declaring that the war with Mexico was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced 

by the President. I admit that such a vote should 
| not be given in mere party wantonness, and that 


} 
} 
' 
| 
| 


y || the one given is justly censurable, if it have no 


other or better foundation. I am one of those who 
joined in that vote; and I did so under my best 
impression of the truth of the case. How I got 
| this impression, and how it may possibly be re- 





e won by | 
| the murderer’s hand, or those who do his bidding. | 


Meet the issue | 


the President’s message—that the war | 
should beMrdéSecuted vigorously to an honorable | 


Mr. LINCOLN addressed the Committee as |! 


Mr. Caarrman: Some, if not all, the gentlemen | 


ed the committee within the last two days, have | 
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cause of knowing too little, or because of knowing 
too much, could not conscientiously approve the 
conduct of the President, (in the beginning of it,) 
should, nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, 
remain silent on that point, at least till the war 
should be ended. Some leading Democrats, inclu- 
ding ex-President Van Buren, have taken this 
same view, as | understand them; and I adhered 
to it and acted upon it, until since I took my seat 
here; and I think I should still adhere to it, were 
it not that the President and his friends will not 
allow it to be so. Besides, the continual effort of 
the President to argue every silent vote given for 
supplies into an endorsement of the justice and 
wisdom of his conduct; besides that singularly 
candid paragraph in his late message, in which he 
tells us that Congress, with great unanimity, (only 
two in the Senate and fourteen in the House dis- 
senting,) had declared that “by the act of the 
Republic of Mexico a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United States;’’ 
when the same journals that informed him of 
this, also informed him that, when that declara- 
tiun stood disconnected from the question of sup- 
plies, sixty-seven in the House, and not four- 
teen, merely, voted against it; besides this open 
attempt to prove by telling the truth, what he 
could not prove by telling the whole truth, de- 
manding of all who will not submit to be misrep- 
resented, in justice to themselves, to speak out; 
besides all this, one of my colleagues, [Mr. Ricn- 
ARDSON,| at avery early day in the session, brought 
in a set of females, expressly endorsing the 
original justice of the war on the part of the Pres- 
ident. Upon these resolutions, when they shall 
be put on their passage, I shall be compelled to 
vote; so that I cannot be silent if | would. Seeing 
this, I went about preparing myself to give the 
| vote’ understandingly, when it should come. I 
carefully examined the President’s messages, to 
ascertain what he himself had said and proved 
upon the point. The result of this examination 
was to make the impression, that, taking for true 
‘| all the President states as facts, he falls far short 
of proving his justification; and that the President 
would have gone further with his proof, if it had 
not been for the small matter that the truth would 
| not permit him. Under the impression thus made, 
| I gave the vote before mentioned. I propose now 
| to give, concisely, the process of the examina- 
i Son I made, and how I reached the conclusion I 

id. 

The President, in his first message of May, 1846, 
declares that the soil was owrs on which hostilities 
were commenced by Mexico; and he repeats that 
|| declaration, almost in the same language, in each 
| successive annual message—thus showing that he 
|| esteems that point a highly essential one. In the 
| importance of that point, | entirely agree with the 

President. To my judgment, it ts the very point 
\| upon which he should be justified or condemned. 
|| In his message of December, 1846, it seems to 
|| have occurred to him, as is certainly true, that 
|| title, ownership to soil or anything else, is not a 
|| simple fact, but is a conclusion following one or 
| more simple facts; and that it was incumbent upon 
|| him to present the facts from which he concluded 
|| the soil was ours on which the first blood of the 
| war was shed, 
! Accordingly, a little below the middle of page 
|| twelve, in the message last referred to, he enters 
| upon that task; forming an issue and introducing 
| testimony, extending the whole to a little below 
the middle of page fourteen. Now, I propose to 
try to show that the whole of this—issue and evi- 
dence—is, from beginning to end, the sheerest de- 
ception. The issue, as he presents it, is in these 
words: ‘* But there are those who, conceding all 
this to be true, assume the ground that the true 
| western boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead 
| of the Rio Grande; and that, therefore, in march- 
ing our army to the east bank of the latter river, 
|, we. passed the Texan line, and invaded the terri- 
|| tory of Mexico.”’ Now, this issue is made up of 
|| two affirmatives and no negative. The main 

deception of it is, that it assumes as true that one 

river or the other is necessarily the boundary, and 
| cheats the spperficial thinker entirely out of the 

idea that possibly the boundary is somewhere be- 

tween the two, and not actually at either. A fur- 


} 





| 








| moved, I will now try to show. hen the war || ther deception is, that it will let in evidence which 
, it was my opinion that all those who, be- |! a true issue would exclude. A true issue made by 
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the President would be about as follows: “I a 


the soil was ours on which the first blood was she 
there are those who say it was not.” 

IL now proceed to examine the President’s evi- 
dence, as applicable to such an issue. When that 
evidence is analyzed, it is all included in the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. That the Rio Grande was the western bound- 
ary of Louisiana, as we purchased it of France in 
1803. 

2. That the Republic of Texas always claimed 
the Rio Grande as her western boundary. 

3. ‘That, by various acts, she had claimed it on 
paper. 

4. That Santa Anna, in his treaty with Texas, 
recognized the Rio Grande as her boundary. 

5. That Texas before, and the United States 
afier annexation, had exercised jurisdiction beyond 
the Nueces, between the two rivers. 

6. ‘That our Congress understood the boundary 
of Texas to extend beyond the Nueces. 

Now for each of these in its turn: 

lis first item is, that the Rio Grande was the 
western boundary of Louisiana, as we purchased 
itof France in 1803; and, seeming to expect this 
to be disputed, he argues over the amount of near- 
ly a page to prove it trae; at the end of which, he 
lets us know that, by the treaty of 1819, we sold 
to Spain the whole country, from the Rio Grande 
eastward to the Sabine. Now, admitting, for the 
resent, that the Rio Grande was the boundary of 
Louisiana, what, under heaven, had that to do 
with the present boundary between us and Mexico? 
How, Mr. Chairman, the line that once divided 
your land from mine can still be the boundary be- 
tween us afler | have sold my land to you, 1s, to 
me, beyond all comprehension. And how any 
man, with an honest purpose only of pres the 
truth, could ever have thought of introducing such 
a fact to prove such an issue, is equally incompre- 
hensible. The outrage upon common right, of 
seizing as Our own what we have once sold, merely 
because it was ours before we sold it, is only equalled 
by the outrage on common sense of any attempt 
to justify it. 

The President’s next piece of evidence is, that 
*the Republic of Texas always claimed this river 
(Rio Grande) as her western boundary.”’ That is 
not true, infact. Texas has claimed it, but she has 
not always claimed it. There is, at least, one dis- 
tinguished exception. Her State constituuon— 
the Republic’s most solemn and well-considered 
act; that which may, without impropriety, be 


called her last will and testament, revoking all | 


others—makes no such claim. But suppose she 
had always claimed it. Has not Mexico always 
claimed the contrary? So that there is but claim 


against claim, leaving nothing proved until we get | 


back of the claims, and find which has the better 
foundation., . 

Though not in the order in which the President 
sresents his evidence, | now consider that class of 
tis statements, which are, in substance, nothing 


| 


more than that Texas has, by various acts of her | 


Convention and Congress, clamed the Rio Grande 
as her boundary—on paper. 
says about the fixing of the Rio Grande as her 


boundary, in her old constitution, (not her State | 


constitution,) about forming congressional dis- 
tricts, counties, &c. Now, ail of this is but naked 
claim; and what I have already said about claims 
is strictly applicable to this. If 1 should claim 
your land by word of mouth, that certainly would 
not make it mine; and if | were to claim it by a 
deed which I had made myself, and with which 
you had had nothing to do, the claim would be 
quite the same in substance, or rather in utter 
nothingness. 

I next consider the President’s statement that 


Santa Anna, in his treaty with Texas, recognized | 
the Rio Grande as the western boundary of Texas. || 
Besides the position so often taken that Santa | 
Anna, while a prisoner of war—a captive—could | 
not bind Mexico by a treaty, which I deem con- | 


clusive; besides this, I wish to say something in 
relation to this treaty, so called by the President, 
with Santa Anna. If any man would like to be 
amused by a sight at that little thing, which the 
President calls by that big name, he ean have it by 


turning to Niles's Register, volume 50, page 336. | 


And if any one should suppose that Niles’s Regis- 


I mean here what he | 


/a treaty; that it was never so called till the Presi- 
dent, in his extremity, attempted, by so calling it, 
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as a solemn treaty between nations, I can only 
say that I learned, to a tolerable degree of certainty, 
by inquiry at the State Department, that the Presi- 
dent himself never saw it anywhere élse. By the 
way, I believe I should not err if I were to declare, 
that during the first ten years of the existence of 
that document, it was never by anybody called 


| to wring something from it in justification of him- | 


' self in connection with the Mexican war. 


It has |! 


| none of the distinguishing features of a treaty. It. 


does not call itself a treaty. Santa Anna does not || 
therein assume to bind Mexico; he assumes only 
to act as the President, Commander-in-chief of the | 
Mexican army and navy; stipulates that the then 
present hostilities should cease, and that he would 
not himself take up arms, nor influence the Mexi- 
can people to take up arms, against Texas, during 
the existence of the war of independence. He did 
not recognize the independence of Texas; he did 
not assume to put an end to the war, but clearly 
indicated his expectation of its continuance ; he | 
did not say one word about boundary, and most | 
probably never thought of it. Itisstipulated there- | 
in that the Mexican forces should evacuate the | 
territory of Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio | 
Grande; and in another article it is stipulated, that 
to prevent collisions between the armies, the Tex- | 


an army should not approach nearer than within 


five leagues—of what is not said—but clearly, from | 
the object stated, it is of the Rio Grande. Now, 
if this is a treaty recognizing the Rio Grande as | 
the boundary of Texas, it contains the singular 
feature of stipulating that Texas shall not go with- 
in five leagues of her own boundary. 
Next comes the evidence of Texas before an- 
nexation, and the United States afterwards, exer- | 
cising jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, and between | 
the two rivers. This actual exercise of jurisdiction 
is the very class or quality of evidence we want. | 
It is excellent so far as it goes; but does it go far 
enough? He tells us it went beyond the Nueces, 
but he does not tell us it went to the Rio Grande. | 


_ He tells us jurisdiction was exercised between the || 


_ is this from being all there is between those rivers, | 


| by fifty wide, and no part of it much within a hun- 


Sstreet, in that direction—whom, I am sure, he 


tworivers, but he does not tell us it was exercised 
over all the territory between them. Some simple- | 
minded people think it possible to cross one river 

and go beyond it, without going all the way to the | 
next; that jurisdiction may be exercised between 

two rivers without covering all the country between | 
them. I know a man, not very unlike myself, who | 
exercises jurisdiction over a piece of land between | 
the Wabash and the Mississippi; andgy et so far | 


| 


that it is just one hundred and fifty-two feet long | 


dred miles of either. He has a neighbor between |: 
him and the Mississippi—that is, just across the | 


habitation; but which, nevertheless, he could 
certainly annex, if it were to be done, by merely 
standing on his own side of the street and claim- | 
ing il, or even sitting down and writing a deed | 
for it. 1} 
But next, the President tells us, the Congress of 

| 

' 


could neither persuade nor force to give up his 
| 
| 
! 





the United States understood the State of Texas 
they admitted into the Union to extend beyond the 
Nueces, Well, | suppose they did—IJ certainly 
so understand it—but how far beyond? That | 
Congress did net understand it to extend clear to 
the Rio Grande, is quite certain by the fact of their | 
joint resolutions for admission expressly leaving 
all questions of boundary to future adjustment. 
And, it may be added, that Texas herself is proved 
to have had the samee undrstandng of it that |) 
our Congress had, by the fact of the exact con- | 
formity of her new constitution to those resolu- | 
tions. 1} 
I am now through the whole of the President’s || 
evidence; and it is a singular fact, that if any one 
should declare-the President sent the army into |, 
the midst of a settlement of Mexican people, who | 
had never submitted, by consent or by force to the | 
authority of Texas or of the United States, and | 
that there, and thereby, the first blood of the war || 
was shed, there is not one word in all the Presi- | 
dent has said which would either admit or deny | 
the declaration. In this strange omission chiefly || 
consists the deception of the President’s evidence— | 


ter is a curious repository of so mighty adotument |, an omission which, it does seem to me, could | 


scarcely have occurred but by design. 
_ of living leads me to be about the courts of justice: 


| both, and make new ones. 


tempt no evasion, no equivocation. 
| answering, he can show that the soil was ours 
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M y way 


and there I have sometimes seen a good lawyer, 
struggling for his client’s neck, in a desperate case 
employing every artifice to work round, befoe, 
and cover up-with many words some position 
pressed upon him by the prosecution, which he 
dared not admit, and yet could not deny. Party 
bias may help to make it appear so; but, with all 
the allowance I can make for such bias, it stil 
does appear. to me that just such, and from just 
such necessity, is the President’s struggles in this 
case. 

Some time after my colleague [Mr. Ricuarp- 
son] introduced the resolutions I have mentioned, 
I introduced a preamble, resolution, and interroga- 
tories,* intended to draw the President out, if pos- 
sible, on this hitherto untrodden ground. To 
show their relevancy, I propose to state my un- 
derstanding of the true, rule for ascertaining the 
boundary between Texas and Mexico. It is, that 
wherever Texas was exercising jurisdiction was 
hers; and wherever Mexico was exercising jurisdic- 
tion was hers; and that whatever separated the 
actual exercise of jurisdiction of the one from that 
of the other, was the true boundary between them, 
If, as is probably true, Texas was exercising juris- 
diction along the western bank of the Nueces, and 
Mexico was exercising it along the eastern bank 
of the Rio Grande, then neither river was the 
boundary, but the uninhabited country between 
the two was. The extent of our territory in that 
region depended, not on any treaty-fixed boundary, 


| (for no treaty had attempted it,) but on revolution. 


Any people anywhere, being inclined and having 
the power, have the right to rise up and shake off 
the existing government, and form a new one that 
suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most 
sacred right—a right which, we hope and believe, 
i8 to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined 
to cases in which the whole people of an existing 
government may choose to exercise it. Any por- 
tion of such people that can may revolutionize, 
and make their own of so much of the territory as 
they inlvabit. More than this, a majority of any 
portion of such people may revolutionize, putting 
down a minority, intermingled with, or near about 
them, who may oppose their movements. Such 
minority was precisely the case of the Tories of 
our own Revolution. Itisa or of revolutions 
not to go by old lines, or old laws; but to break up 
As to the country now 
in question, we bought it of France in 1803, and 
sold it to Spain in 1819, according to the Presi- 
dent’s statement. After this, all Mexico, includ- 
ing Texas, revolutionized against Spain; and still 


later, Texas revolutionized against Mexico. In 


my view, just so far as she carried her revolution, 
by obtaining the actual, willing or unwilling, sub- 


| mission of the people, so far the country was hers, 


and no farther. 

Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the very 
best evidence as to whether Texas had actually 
carried her revolution to the place where the hos- 
tilities of the present war commenced, let the 
President answer the interrogatories I proposed, 
as before mentioned, or some other similar ones. 


| Let him answer fully, fairly, and candidly. Let 
| him answer with facts, and not with arguments. 
Let him remember he sits where Washington sat; 


and, so remembering, let him answer as Wash- 
ington would answer. As a nation should not, and 
the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let him at- 
And if, so 


where the first blood of the war was shed—that it 


_ was not within an inhabited country, or, if within 


such, that the inhabitants had submitted them- 
selves to the civil authority of Texas, or of the 
United States, and that the same is true of the site 
of Fort Brown—then I am with him for his justi- 
fication. In that case, 1 shall be most happy 
reverse the vote I gave the otherday. I havea 
selfish motive for desiring that the President may 
do this; I expect to give some votes, in connection 
with the war, which, without his so doing, will 
be of doubtful propriety, in my own judgment, 
but which will be free from the doubt, if he does 
so. Butif he cannot or will not do this-if, on 
any pretence, or no pretence, he shall refuse of 


— 


* See Congressional Globe, lst sess. 30th Cong., page 64. 
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omit it—then I shall be fully convinced, of what I |! we can secure a satisfactory peace, telling us tha 


more than suspect already, that he is deeply con- 
scious of being in the wrong; that he feels the 
blood of this war, like the blood of Abel, is crying 
to Heaven against him; that he ordered General 
Taylor into the midst of a peaceful Mexican set- 
tlement, purposely to bring on a war; that origi- 
nally having some strong motive—what I will not 
stop now to give my opinion concerning—to involve 
the two countries in a war, and trusting to escape 
scrutiny by fixing the public gaze upon the ex- 
ceeding brightness of military glory—that attract- 
ive rainbow that rises in showers of blood—that 
serpent’s eye that charms to ewer—se plunged 
into it, and has swept on and on, till, disappointed 
in his ealeulation of the ease with which Mexico 
might be subdued, he now finds himself he knows 
not where. How like the half insane mumbling 
of a fever dream is the whole.war part of the late 
message! At one time telling us that Mexico has 
nothing whatever that we can get but territory; at 
another, showing us how we can support the war by 
levying contributions on Mexico. Atone time ur- 
ging the national honor, the security of the future, 
the prevention of foreign interference, and even the 
good of Mexico herself, as among the objects of the 
war; at another, telling us that, ** to reject indem- 
‘nity by refusirfg to accept a cession of territory, 
‘would be to abandon all our just demands, and to 
‘wage the war, bearing all its expenses, without a 
‘ purpose or definite object.”’ So, then, the national 
honor, security of the future, and everything but 
territorial indemnity, may be considered the no- 
purposes and indefinite objects of the war! But, 
having it now settled that territorial indemnity is 


the only object, we are urged to seize, by legisla- | 


tion here, all that he was content to take a few 


months ago, and the whole province of Lower Cal- | 


ifornia to boot, and to still carry on the war—to 
take all we are fighting for, and still fight on. 
Again, the President is resolved, under all cireum- 
stances, to have full territorial indemnity for the 
expenses of the war; but he forgets to tell us how 
we are to get the excess after those expenses shall 


have surpassed the value of the whole of the Mex- | 
ican territory. So, again, he insists that the separate | 
national existence of Mexico shall be maintained; | 


but he does not tell us how this can be done after we 


shall have taken all her territory. Lest the ques- | 
tions I here suggest be considered speculative | 
merely, let me be indulged a moment in trying to | 


show they are not. 


The war has gone on some twenty months; for || for ita subsistence, in cases when the Owner may not be || 


| present, and remitting to the commander of the army of || 


the expenses of which, together with an incon- 


siderable old score, the President now claims about | 


one-half of the Mexican territory, and that by far 
the better half, so far as concerns our ability to 
make anything out of it. It is comparatively 
uninhabited; so that we could establish land offices 


in it, and raise some money in that way. But the | 
other half is already inhabited, as I understand it, | 
tolerably densely for the nature of the country; | 


and all its lands, or all that are valuable, already 
appropriated as private property. How, then, are 
we to make anything out of these lands with this 
encumbrance on them, or how remove the encum- 
brance? I suppose no one will say we should kill 
the people, or drive them out, or make slaves of 


them, or even confiscate their property? How, | 


then, can we make much out of this part of the 
territory? If the prosecution of the war has, in 
expenses, already equalled the better half of the 
country, how long its future prosecution will be 
in equalling the less valuable half is not a specula- 
live, but a practical question, pressing closely upon 
us; and yet it is a question which the President 
seems never to have thought of. 

As to the mode of terminating the war and se- 
curing peace, the President is equally wandering 
and indefinite. 


of the enemy’s country; and, after apparently 
talking himself tired on this point, the President 
drops down into a half despairing tone, and tells 
us, that * with a people distracted and divided by 
‘contending factions, and a Government subject to 
‘constant changes, by successive revolutions, the 
‘continued success of our arms may fail to obtain a 
‘satisfactory peace.”? Then he suggests the pro- 
priety of wheedling the Mexican people to desert 
the counsels of their own leaders, and, trusting in 
our protection, to set up a Government from which 


. 


First, it is to be done by a more | 
vigorous prosecution of the war in the vital parts | 


| 


| ** this may become the only mode of obtaining such a 


peace.’’ Butsoon he falls into doubt of this too, and 


then drops back on to the already half-abandoned 
ground of ‘* more vigorous prosecution.” All this 
shows that the President is in no wise satisfied 
with his own positions. First, he takes up one, 
and, in attempting to argue us into it, he argues 


| himself out of it; then seizes another, and} goes 
through the same process ; and then, confused at 


| being able to think of nothing new, he snatches up 


the old one again, which he has some time before 
cast off. His mind, tasked beyond its power, is 
running hither and thither, like some tortured crea- | 


ture on a burning surface, finding no position on |) 


which it can settle down and be at ease. 

Again, it is a singular omission in this message, 
that it nowhere intimates when the President ex- 
pects the war to terminate. At its beginning, Gen- 


> 


' eral Scott was, by this same President, driven into 





| 
| 
| 


| he knows not where he is. 


disfavor, if not disgrace, for intimating that peace 
could not be conquered in less than three or four 
months. 
months, during which time our arms have given 


| us the most splendid successes—every department, 
-and every part, land and water, officers and pri- | 
vates, regulars and volunteers, doing all that men | 


could do, and hundreds of things which it had ever 
before been thought men could not do; after all this, 
this same President gives us a long message with- 
out showing us that, as tothe end, he has himselfeven 
an imaginary conception. As I have before said, 
He is a bewildered, 
confounded, and miserably-perplexed man. God 
grant he may be able to show there is not some- 
thing about his eenscience more painful than all 
his mental perplexity ! 


APPENDIX. 

Articles = an agreement entered into between his Excellency 
David G. Burnet, President of the Republic of Texas, of the | 
one part,and his Excellency General Santa Annu, Presi- 
dent-General-in- Chief of the Mexican army, of the other 
part. | 


that he will not take up arms, nor will he exercise his influ- 


ence to cause them to be taken up, against the people of || 


‘Texas, during the present war of independence. 
Art. 2. All hostilities between the Mexican and Texan | 
troops will cease immediately, both by land and water. | 


Art. 3. The Mexican troops will evacuate the territory of || 


Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande del Norte. 


Art. 4. The Mexican army, in its retreat, shall not take || 


the property of any person without his consent and just in- | 
demnification, using only such articles as may be necessary 


Texas, or to the Commissioners to be appointed for the ad- 
justment of such matters, an account of the value of the 
property consumed, the place where taken, and the name of | 
the owner, if it can be ascertained, i 

Art. 5. ‘That all private property, including cattle, horses, | 
negro slaves, or indentured persons, of whatever denomina- 
tion, that may have been captured by any portion of the 
Mexican army, or may have ianen refuge in the said army, 
since the commencement of tiv: late invasion, shall be re- 
stored to the commander of the Texan army, or to such other 
persons as may be appointed by @e Government of Texas to | 
receive them. 

Art. 6. ‘Pie troops of both armies will refrain from com- 
ing into contact with each other; and to this end, the com- 


mander of the army of Texas will be careful notto approach || 


within a shorter distance than five leagues. 


their hospitals, baggage, &c., and to cross the rivers; any 
delay not necessary to these purposes to be considered an 
infraction of this agreement. 

Art. 8. By an express to be immediately despatched, this 


agreement shall be sent to General Vincente Filisola, and | 
to General T. J. Rusk, commander of the ‘lexan army, i] 
in order that they may be apprized of its stipulations ; and | 
to this end, they will exchange engagements to comply with 
| proof of these charges. That, indeed, would leave 


the same. : 3 ; 
Arr. 9. That all Texan prisoners now in the possession 


of the Mexican army, or its authorities, be forthwith re- | 


leased, and furnished with free passports to return to their 
homes; in consideration of which, a corresponding number 


of Mexican prisoners, rank and file, now in possession of | 


the Government of ‘Texas, shall be immediately released— 


the remainder of the Mexican prisoners that continue in the | 


possession of the Government of ‘Texas to be treated with 


due humanity; any extraordinary comiorts that may be fur- | 


nished them to be at the charge of the Government of 
Mexito. 


Arr. 10. General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna will be | ico. 
| 


The contracting parties sign this instrument for the above republics ‘alec. 


| 
| 
| 


sent to Vera Cruz as soon as it shall be deemed proper. 


mentioned purposes, in duplicate, at the portof Velasco, this 
14th day of May, 1896. 
DAVID G. BURNET, President. 
JAS. COLLINGSWORTH, Secretary of State. 
AN YONiO LUPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
B. HARDIMAN, Secretary of the Treasury. 
P. W. GRAYSON, Attorney General. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


'don the ground I have former! 
affirm it, and sustain it as best 


cause of any war. 


| 
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SENATE. 


R WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.A.PEARCE 
OF MARYLAND, 
In the Senate or THe Unitep States, 


January 13, 1848, 


On the bill to raise for a limited time an additional 
Military Force. 

Mr. PEARCE said: It would have been agree- 
able to me if I could have deferred for a few days 
the remarks which I propose to make in reference 
to the subject now under the consideration of the 
Senate. Like my colleague, however, I shal! be 
compelled to be absent for a few days on business, 
and I have therefore to throw myself on the indal- 
gence of the Senate. 

In much that my colleague has said in that part 
of his remarks which he addressed to the Senate 
on the second day I cordially agree; but there 


THE WA 


| were points in his speech upon which his opinions 
But now, at the end of about twenty || 


and mine are wholly and widely variant. I regret 


this variance; not only because we represent a 
| common scum nore but because I have long 


entertained for my colleague such high respect and 
regard, that it is painful for me to differ with him 
here on any subject, and particularly painful to 
have a collision of opinion upon a question of such 


fundamental importance, 
| 


I had occasion, sir, at the last session of the 


| Senate, to present to this body my views upon a 
pert of this subject; and if it had been my col- 


eague’s purpose to controvert the position which 
[ then assumed, and overthrow the arguments 
which I endeavored to sustain, he could not have 
addressed himself more directly to the purpose 
than he has done. Sir, I do not complain of this. 
But it isa fact which compels me either to aban- 
taken, or to re- 
1 may. Besides, 
sir, the Legislature of my State is now in session, 
my term of service here is drawing to a close, and 


itis right that I should possess that body fully 
ARTICLE 1. General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna agrees || 


with the opinions I entertain upon this important 
subject, that they may be the better enabled to de- 
termine in whose hands to place the trust with 
which I have hitherto been honored. Sir, I do 
not shrink from the issue; and I am consoled by 
the conviction that in the opinions which I enter- 
tain, and which I am about to express, I but re- 
flect the sense of those whom I represent. 

I readily accord to my colleague all the sincerity 
and honesty of purpose which he so candidly con- 
cedes to others. Like him, I am anxious to main- 
tain the honor of my country, to vindicate her 


| reputation from the least blemish, and particularly 
| to rescue her from any probable charge of rapa- 
| cious aggression, of grasping cupidity, and luat of 
| conquest, 
| done by merely affirming the justice of a war, in 


But, in my opinion, this cannot be 


the justice and constitutionality of which I have 
no faith; much less can it be done by sustaining 
the President in a course which, in m opinion, is 
working a practical subversion of the Constitu- 
tion; wresting from Congress, to whom alone the 


|| Constitution has confided them, the issues of war 
Art. 7. The Mexican army shall not make any other de- || 


lay, on its march, than that which is necessary to take up || 


and peace; making him the supreme controller of 
affairs; making him, in fact, if we look at the 
matter in view of its consequences, the master of 
our fate, and the more dangerously so, because he 
rules, under the form of free institutions, in the 
spirit of a ae Nothing can be so fatal to the 
honor of the United States, as such conduct on the 
part of the whole Government, as would furnish 


a spot upon our national character as enduring as 


‘| time itself, 


Sir, I do not deny that the United States has just 


claims against Mexico for indemnity due to our 


citizens; but I do deny that those claims were the 
cause of this war, or that they would be the just 
I deny that they would have 
justified Congress in declaring war against Mex- 
War is a last and direful alternative of na- 
tions, the ultima ratio regum, arié the last resort of 
It should never be undertaken 
without an unavoidable necessity. All the pub- 
licists teil us this. The language cf Vattel is, that 
there must be a clear right, coupled with a sort of 
necessity; and this doctrine is consistent with the 
principles of common sense and humanity. 
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Now, let us see what are the causes which have 
ywroduced this war. The President has paraded 

Sidi us an exagverated statement of these claims, 
as if they were the causes of the war; and yet he 
affirms that Mexico brought on the war by her 
illegal and unjust act, by shedding American blood 
upon American soil. Sir, these claims against 
Mexico, for indemnity due to our citizens, have 
existed for a series of years, it is true—some for a 
longer and others for a shorter time. But I ask 
if Mexico has resisted pertinaciously the payment 
of these claims? I ask if the resistance or neglect 
to pay, on the part of Mexico, is even comparable 
to that which we have experienced at the hands of 
stronger nations? And I ask if it becomes us to 
adopt one rule of right, one measure of patience, 
in regard to a weak nation, and another rule of 
right, and a greater measure of patience, in regard 
to a strong and haughty people? I trust there is 
no Senator who will not eal with scorn such an 
imputation, Yet, 1 fear we are about to forget 
the rule of equality in regard to this particular trans- 
action, 

Now, in 1839, Mexico entered into a convention 
with us, by which she agreed to form a commis- 
sion for the ascertainment of the claims due to our 
citizens. That commission sat and adjudicated 
many of the claims; but, being limited in point of 
time, they were notall decided. Some of them, not 


receiving the confirmation of the commissioners, | 


were referred to an umpire, who had not time to 
decide, and some were not acted on atall. Well, 
Mexico did not withhold from us, or refuse the 
payment of those claims which were admitted Ly 
the comraissioners. On the contrary, she mani- 
fested .a disposition to meet the payment by levy- 
ing forced contributions upon her citizens for that 
purpose, and concluded another convention, in 
1843, providing for the organization of another 
commission for the adjudication of the claims not 
setiled by the first. In consequence of her embar- 
rassed condition and exhausted treasury, Mexico 
was unable to make payment of the adjudicated 
claims, as stipulated; but she entered into an ar- 


rangement with General Thompson, the Minister | 
of the United States, to pay the claims by instal- | 


ments, showing that she acted in good faith, and 


with no disposition to withhold the payment. She | 
paid all the arrears of interest at eight per cent., | 


and three instalments of principal; nor was it until 
the negotiation of the annexation treaty, the expul- 
sion of Santa Anna from power, and his exile from 
Mexico, that they failed to make the payments. 


Whether annexation was the cause of such failure, | 
or whether it arose from their inability to pay, I | 
cannot undertake to say; but I think the latter the | 


more probable cause. One thing ‘is certain, that 
Mexico made great efforts to maintain her faith, 
and if she did not make punctual payments, it was 
rather to be attributed tp her distressed condition 
than to any want of faith. Well, who is there 
who does not recollect that we ourselves have been 
delinquent in this way, in reference to the claims 
of Great Britain against us? I refer to the debts 
due the British merchants, recognized by the trea- 
ty of 1783, and not paid, I believe, for twenty years 


after that date. I remember, too, sir, that our || 


claims against Great Britain for negroes carried off 
at the close of the war of 1812, were not settled 
finally till 1826, although provided for in the treaty 
of peace. Who does not recollect the claims for 
spoliation by Naples and Denmark, and the more 
remarkable case of spoliations by France, the 
most flagrant of all, committed in the wantonness of 
power, in very scorn of our rights, without the 
slightest justification, and persisted in, repeated, 
and boldly defended with the most offensive effront- 


ery, and yet endured by this country, through | 


successive ‘administrations, from 1806 until 1831, 
when a distinguished gentleman, who was former- 
ly a member of this body, (Mr. Rives, of Virginia,) 


negotiated the treaty of indemnity; and then France, | 


adding further wrong to the heaped-up injury 
which we had sustained so patiently, withheld the 
payment of the money for four years longer ! Gen- 
eral Jackson did, indeed, in 1835, address Con- 
gress on the subject, and suggest reprisals as the 

roper mode of redress; and he asked three mil- 
feos of dollars to be placed at his disposal, to enable 
him to act as circumstances might require. But 
Congress neither adopted his recommendation of 


reprisals, nor voted him the three millions, and ' 


_and I do say that there never was urged in a legis- 


I have no doubt that he thought he had demonstra- | 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Pearce. 
the Senate chose rather to allow the defeat of the 
fortification bill. 

Sir, France was not feeble—her treasury was 
not exhausted ; she was the most elastic Power in 
Europe, as was manifested by her immense pay- 
ments made to the allies after the restoration of the 
Bourbons. Yet, sir, we submitted to all this from 
France, and it was only in 1835 that we recovered 
from her the indemnity that was due for spoliations 
committed in 1806 and 1813. Neither was the in- 
demnity which we obtained from heracompleteand | 
full one. It was a partial and imperfect indemnity. | 
Our robbed merchants received only a dividend of | 
their claims. And yet we talk of violated honor! 
and the President rants about our claims against | 
Mexico! some of them, by the by, of a very ques- | 
tionable character; some of them, in fact, grossly | 
fraudulent, as | have been informed by a distin- | 
guished gentleman from South Carolina, (not a | 
member of Congress,) and such as never could be | 
properly demanded by our Government under the | 


treaty with Mexico. I speak of those contracts || 


for lands upon which enormous demands for indem- | 
nity were founded—which demands this Govern- 
ment was asked to enforce. Sir, | take it altogether, | 


lative body so unreasonable a proposition as that 
it is just and necessary to wage a war for the mere 
procrastination of payment of claims like these, 
against a weak and impoverished Government. 
And yet this is urged as though it were a sufficient 
cause for war; when everybody knows, who re- | 
flects at all upon the matter, that such has never | 
been heretofore regarded as a justifiable cause of 
war. No, sir; I will tell you what was the cause | 
of this war. It was the “unauthorized act of the | 
President, in taking posesssion of territory to which | 
this country had no title—to which Congress had 


| 
| 
| 





making a claim for which they had warned him by | 
the very terms of the resolution of annexation. | 
My colleague has gone fully into this question, and 


ted the correctness of his position; but he took good 
care not to mention the Mexican claims as being 
the cause of the war. He did not consider that | 
they were the cause of the war, however much the | 
President paraded them in his messages. 

Mr. JOHNSON, i never thought they were. 

Mr. PEARCE. But he put it upon the ground 
that this Government was bound to vindicate its | 
title to the territory up to the Rio Grande, and he | 
cites a variety of facts which, as he thinks, belong 
to the consideration of this question, and which, 
in his opinion, are conclusive. Well, now, I think 
that the facts which he has cited, some of them at 
least, do not belong to the consideration of the 
question, and that neither one nor all of them are 
conclusive. I think I can demonstate this, and 


that | can show on the other side facts which are | 
| Strong as chains of adamant. I passover that part | 


of his speech in which my colleague speaks of the 
revolution of Texas. Nobody doubts the gallant- 
ry of those citizens of Texas who achieved their 
independence. Sir, as far as their gallantry is con- 
cerned, their spirit of heroic adventure, their bold 
and daring exposure of life, I believe there is noth- 
ing to surpass it. Nobody questions their right 
to revolt from Mexico, to establish an independent 
Government, and to claim all the territory over 
which they could extend and enforce their juris- 
diction. But my colleague says: 


“ The boundaries of Coahuila and Texas, as these depart- 
mets were laid off into one State by the Constitution of 
1824, was the Nueces, running for upwards of one hundred 
miles up that stream, and then bya line across from that 


il 


| 
| 








point to the Rio Grande. ‘The territory below that line, be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Granade, was a part of the 
State of Tamaulipas. Tamaulipas granted it to various in- 
dividuals, by what were cailed colony-grants, under which 
many settlements were made.” 








[Jan. 13, 
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which Santa Anna was a party at the time he was 
prisoner in Texas; and he relied upon the authority 
of that miscalled treaty as conclusive. 

Sir, my colleague is a distinguished lawyer; he 
stands at the head of his profession in Maryland, 
and that is praise enough for any man. He is the 


| successor, sir, of Martin, Pinckney, and Wirt, and 


wears their mantle gracefully. But I must eXpress 
my utter astonishment at hearing from him that 
thts miscalled treaty between Santa Anna and the 
Texas authorities is conclusive on the question of 
boundary. Why, sir, it was no treaty atall. Santa 
Anna was a prisoner; and if he had not been, we 
all know that the constitution of Mexico contains 
a provision that when the President of the Repub- 
lic is at the head of the army his civil functions 
cease. He was in captivity; and if he had not 
been, he would have had no authority to conclude 
a treaty under the constitution of his country, 
which is like our own in that respect. A treaty, 
when signed, requires ratification by the General 
Congress ; and a treaty made by Santa Anna was 
ofeno more value than blank paper. It might 
have had a moral obligation as far as he himself 
was concerned, but it had not even a legal obliga- 
tion upon himself, having been extorted by duress, 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senagor allow me to 
maces whether he refers to the constitution of 
1824? 

Mr. PEARCE. Will the Senator have the 
kindness to inform me whether there was any 
other constitution ? 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator can answer my in- 
quiry or not, as he pleases, 

Mr. PEARCE. Iam not furnished with any 
information as to any new constitution. I believe 
there was none. ‘The constitution of 1824 was 


'| said to be overthrown because its federal character 
not authorized him to make claim, and against | 


was abolished and the central form substituted. It 
was not abolished in the whole, but only changed 
in part, and therefore this provision remained in 
full force. If it were not so, and the whole con- 
stitution were destroyed, then Santa Anna had no 
constitutional power at all, and could in no man- 
ner bind his country. 

Let me read to the Senate one of the clauses of 
the agreement between Santa Anna and the Texan 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Where do you 
read from? 

Mr. PEARCE. I read from a work entitled 
‘* Texas and the Texans,”’ which | understand to 
be the production of the Senator from Mississippi: 

‘That the President Santa Anna, in his official Character 
as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don Vin- 
cente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, 
and perfect independence of the Republic of Texas, with 
such boundaries as areehereafter set forth and agreed upon 
forthe same. And they do solemnly and respectively pledge 
themselves, with all their personal and official attributes, 
procure, withoutdelay, the final and complete ratification and 
confirmation of this agreement, and all the parts thereof, by 
the proper and legitimate Government of Mexico, by the in- 
corporation of the same into a solemn and perpetual treaty 
of amity and commerce, to be negotiated with that Govern- 
ment at the city of Mexico, by Ministers Plenipotentiary, to 


be deputed by the Government of ‘Texas for this high pur- 


pose.” 

Why, I say, upon the very face of the instrument 
itself, it was not a treaty. It was nothing else 
than the personal obligation of Santa Anna to pro- 
cure the adoption of such a treaty by the legiti- 
mate authority; and to show that it was so consid- 


| ered, even in Texas, at the very time, allow me to 


call the attention of the Senate to the opinion of 
General Lamar. I understand that Santa Anna 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Texans, and 
that they were deliberating whether they should 
shoot him a-la-Mexique, try him for offences against 
the laws of civilized war, or send him back to 
Mexico. Now what says General Lamar, in the 


I make no objection to this statement, sir; I onl Pare addressed by him to President Burnet? 
e 


desire to add something to it to make it a litt 


more specific. In 1824, the departments of Coa- 


huila and ‘Texas were united, without change of 
their former boundaries, provisionally as‘one State; 
it being understood that when Texas had strength 





and population enough, she should be made a sep- || 


arate State. 
The united State of Coahuila and Texas ran 


across the Rio Grande, but the boundary of Texas 
proper never did; her limits mare at the Nueces. | 
y colleague went on to refer to the treaty to | 


r. JOHNSON. What is the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. PEARCE. It is a letter from General 
Lamar, the Secretary of War of Texas, to the 
President and Cabinet of Texas,-and dated 
May, 1836: . 


‘: What good can they hope to result from an extorted. 


treaty? General Santa Anna is our prisoner of war, and a9 
such may be ready to enter into any agreement which our 
rights may require, or Our selfishness exact; but when re- 
stored to liberty and power, will he feel any nea? 
comply with terms which he had no agency in 
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what he assents to whilst a’prisoner, he may reject when a 
freeman. Indeed, the idea of treating with a man in our 
ower, who views freedom in acquiescence, and death in 
opposition, seems to me more worthy of ridicule than refu- 
Sais * * With me, such pledges are lighter than 
the . moonshine’s watery beam.’ 1 trust them as I would 
<q dice’s oaths.? But, independent of this consideration, 
it may be very well doubted whether Santa Anna, with 
every disposition to fulfil any agreement which he may now 
enter into, will, on his return to Mexico, have the power to 
do it. It was public opinion which drove him into war with 
Texas, aud the same public sentiment, on his arrival at 
home, may keep him in the attitude of avowed if not of 
actual hostility to this country. * * * The advantage 

roposed to be gained from his supposed or probable integ- 
rity cannot of consequence be realized, even with every 
willingness on his part to redeem his pledges. I doubt not 
in the least that, as soon as the news of his defeat and im- 
prisonment shall be sounded within the walls of Mexico, 
that instant will be lost all his authority in the land, as he 
has long since lost the affections of his people. He will be 
powerless either for good or ill. Tam, therefore, decidedly 
opposed to all negotiation or arrangements with him: first, | 
beeause he is a prisoner, and notfree to act; second, because 
he is faithless, and unworthy of confidence; and thirdly, 
because of the great certainty of his inability to fulfil his 
promises, even with the desire to do it. 

Well, but my colleague says that Texas ful- 
filled the contract on her part, General Filisola 
accepted it, and marched his army back to the Rio 
Grande, &c. So he did; but that did not constitute | 
a treaty, General Filisola not being the ratifying 
power.* 

It might have been an appeal to Santa Anna’s 
honor; it undoubtedly was so; but as a treaty it 
had no obligations; it was a treaty made by a cap- 
tive, and ratified by a runaway; and I take it, sir, | 
that no validity will be ascribed to, it by any fair 
man, who understands the facts. | 

My colleague next relies, sir, on the action of | 
the Texan Congress regarding the boundary of the 
State, and says that mer passed a law describing | 
the Rio Grande as the boundary. I should like | 
to know how the mere act of the Congress or Le- 
gislature of any country can authorize the fixing 
their boundaries where they please to put them on 
paper; how the declaration of any Congress or 
Government can make a right or authorize a claim | 
in such a case. It can do nothing more than assert | 
aclaim; and I venture to go a little further, and 
say that I presume that in the case of Texas, it | 
was not done bona fide. They did not deem that | 
they were to take in Santa Fé, or any of the valley | 
of the Rio Grande. They claimed a great deal of | 
territory, in order to secure a part. || 

Sir, I do not make this statement from any per- 
sonal knowledge that I have, but I will refer to the 
authority of an honorable Senator here, and [ beg 
leave to read; from a speech made by the honora- 
ble Mr. Asuuey, of Arkansas, at the second ses- | 
sion of the 28th Congress: 

* And here I will add, that the present boundaries of Tex- 
as, I learn from Judge Ellis, the president of the Convention | 
that formed the constitution of Texas, and also a member 
of the first Legislature under that constitution, were fixed, 
as they now are, solely and professedly with a view of having 
a large margin in the negotiation with Mexico, and not with | 
the expectation of retaining them as they now exist in their | 
statute book.”? 

Sir, this authority is worth all my colleague’s | 
array of proofs, and demonstrates that Texas did | 
not then rely upon the act of her Congress as evi- | 
dence of her title. But my colleague says, that 
after the retreat of Filisola across the river, Gen- 

. | 
eral Rusk, who was still at the head of the army || 
of Texas, and stationed at the Guadalupe, ordered | 
the families between that part and the Rio Grande |) 
to retire to his rear, or to remove to the western | 
bank of the river. The most of them did retire.|, 
to his rear, but many of the Mexicans preferred || 
to cross the river and settle on the opposite side. || 
Now, sir, how was this taking possession of the || 
country? You may make a solitude, and call it || 
peace; or you may empty a country of its popu- || 
lation, and call it occupancy or possession; but i 
you “a no right by the misapplication of | 
terms. The portion of the people friendly to Texas 
withdrew to the rear of General Rusk—that is, 





Governor of Texas should liberate Santa Anna, and cause | 
him to be conveyed in one of the national vessels of Texas | 
to Vera Cruz, in order that he might more promptly and | 
effectually obtain the ratification of the compact, and the 
negotiation of the definitive treaty contemplated. After he 
had been placed on board a national vessel accordingly, the || 
clamor of the Texan people compelled their President to || 
order his debarkation. Santa Anna protested in writing 
against this as a violation of the agreement and a violence i 
to his person. After long delay, he was released and sent | 
to the United States. i 


7 


* One of the articles of this agreement stipulated that the | 
| 
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beyond the Guadalupe, which is further east even 
than the Nueces. Certainly, they were not taking 
possession of the country which they thus aban- 
doned. Certainly, they were not occupying the 
valley of the Rio Grande, when they fled from it 
to the east of the Guadalupe, to avoid the horrors 
of a border war. So the Mexican population with- 
drew to the western. bank of the river, and the 
country was deserted. 

But my colleague rests his argument upon the 
ground that, if Texas had not actual possession, 
she had it potentially, as Dr. Johnson would have 
said—that is, that she had the power to occupy it. 
Well, sir, I deny that the power to take possession 
would give a constructive possession. It is nota 
legal position that can be maintained. As between 


individuals, actual possession of every acre of a | 


tract of land is not necessary toa right. If we 
have the title to the whole, and the actual posses- 
sion of a part, the residue not being possessed by 
another, theictual possession of a part will operate 
the constructive possession of the whole. It is so 
with nations, But Texas had no right by pos- 
session, as I shall demonstrate to be the case; and 
the mere power to possess, if she had been able to 
take and maintain possession, which I do notadmit, 
would not give a constructive possession. A right 
to the whole, coupled with a possession of a part, 
would answer. But Texas was a revolutionary 
Government, and could not divest the title of Tam- 
aulipas and other Mexican States to the lands 
lying within their respective and undoubted limits, 
except by taking and holding possession. This 
she never did, either by her settlers or her sol- 
diers; for the occasional passage of troops across 
the country was not possession; and, in fact, the 
Mexicans crossed it thus as well as the Texans. 
Predatory excursions and border forays were 


' never held to make a possession. 


But my colleague says that General Rusk, for 
the purpose of faeilitating the removal of those 
occupying the country and of watching the move- 


ments of the Mexican army, and preparatory to || 


an advance upon Matamoros, despatched General 


| Felix Huston with a sufficient force to take pos- 


session of Corpus Christi, and that was done. 
This was true, sir; and this isa good point—I 
mean as to the right of Texas up to that limit, 
which indeed I freely admit to have been the fron- 
tier of Texas. Beyond this they did not go; be- 
yond this they had no possession, in the legitimate 
sense of the word, and therefore I deny that the 
establishment of the post at Corpus Christi estab- 
lished the claim of Texas up to the Rio Grande. 
Texas had no establishments there; she had 
erected no forts ; she had no civil officers in that 
country ; no, I believe not so much as a justice of 
the peace or aconstable. But it is said, as proof 


| of possession of this country, that at an election 
held at Corpus Christi in 1842, certain settlers | 
came from the disputed territory and voted. And | 


it is asserted that Texas thereby and then estab- 
lished her authority, not where they voted, but 
where they did not vote. Well, I assert exactly 
the reverse, and I ask whether, if her authority 


had been established on the Rio Grande, she | 


would have required her citizens to travel one 
hundred and fifty miles to give their votes? Why, 


if Texas had established any authority or juris- | 


diction on the Rio Grande, she would at least have 
had the election so held as to accommodate these 
poor fellows who were so desirous of exercising 
the elective frachise. Now, I care not whether 


these people went to Corpus Christi to vote or | 
not; nobody knows who they were or whence | 


they came; how they were induced to come; 
whether they were the poor fishermen, of Padre 
Island, or straggling herdsmen who attended their 
flocks like the Nomades of the Eastern world. 


The whole thing wants precision to make it valu- | 
able as a fact; and if Texas had not even an |) 


election precinct on the Rio Grande country, that 
of itself is sufficient proof that she had no estab- 
lishment there which could constitute possession. 


The other fact which my colleague cites as an_ 


authority to prove the right of Texas is what he 
stated, on the authority of the Senator from Texas, 
that certain purchasers of the colony-grants of 
Tamaulipas had their deeds recorded in Texas. 
We do not know where they were executed and 
acknowledged. This, too, wants precision, detail, 
and finish, to give it certainty and make it avail- 
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able. But suppose that it be so, and what does it 
amount to more than this: that some shrewd, 
hedging fellows, knowing that the country was 
claimed by Texas, and supposing it might one 
day be acquired by it, thought it prudent to have 
these deeds recorded in Texas, as well probably 
as at Matamoros, as future evidence of their title. 
The fact, indeed, is stated a little too broadly; for 
it is said this was done as far back as 1834, when 
in fact the revolution in Texas only took place in 
1835. Atall events, assuming the fact in its fullest 
| extent, it only proves that Texas had no clerks 
' nor record officers in this region of one hundred 
' and fifty miles breadth. 

My colleague says that no Mexican authorities 
were to be found there, and that Mexico had lost 
the right she once had. Now I propose to refer to 

, & few authorities to show you the other side of the 
question; and | think that these authorities cannot 
be overthrown. I shall invoke first the authority 
of the Senator from Missouri, whose elaborate re- 
search and whose accurate and minute information 
have been the boast of his friends and the admira- 
tion of his opponents. Now, let me read from a 
speech made by that Senator after the formation of 
| the annexation treaty. It will be recollected that 
he introduced a bill for the annexation of Texas, 
| and in that bill he submitted several propositions 
_as the bases of his proposed arrangement. Here 
| is what he says on the subject of boundary: 


“The bill which I ask leave to bring in, besides authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to treat with Mexico and 
Texas for an adjustment of boundaries, and for the annexa- 
tion of the latter to the North American Union, proposes 
some bases for the treaties expected to be made. Boundary 
is one of these; and in this the basis conforms to the geo- 
graphical divisions of the country—to our natural and proper 
limits—to the line first indicated in President Jackson’s 
proposition, ds communicated by Mr. Van Buren to Mr. 
Poinsett in 1829; and it conforms to the boundary designa- 
ted in Mr. Randolph’s report in 1806, and to the resolution 
| of the House of Representatives, adopted in pursuance tu 
that report, and already read to the Senate. Leaving the 
Rio Grande and all its valley and waters to the Mexieans, 
and the Mississippi valley and all its waters to the United 
States, it proposes to follow the mountain heights from near 
the Sourn Pass, in the Rocky Mountains, called Fre- 
Mont’s Pass in the map of the Topographical Bureau, along 
the Sierra Obscura, (Dark Mountain,) until it subsides in a 
| plain as it approaches the Gulf of Mexico; and then reach- 

ing the gulf by a line in the desert prairie to the west of the 

Rio Nueces, (Walnut river.) This is the boundary between 

the United States and Mexico pointed out by the finger of 

nature, agreed upon by eminent statesmen, as proper for 

Mexico as for ourselves, and written down in the book of 

fate and the law of nature,as the teueand permanent bound- 

ary between the two first Powers of the New Worip. Soon 
or late that boundary will be established. 

“The Rio Grande del Norte (Great River of the North) 
| is a Mexican river by position and possession, and to the 
Viexicans may it forever belong. The Mississippi and all 
| its waters are ours, and to us the dismembered parts must 
| return. The country east of the Nueces, (and including 
| it,) from position, geographical affinities, soil, products, and 


|| natural dependence, is appurtenant to the valley of the Mis- 


sissippi, and must and will go where congruity and homo- 
| geniality attract it. No wise man, in an age of commerce, 
wants a great river (beyond its natural frontier) for a 
national boundary; itis a boundary fruitful of expense and 
of every species of collision and collusion. A mountain 
and a desert plain are far better; and these we have between 
/ us and Mexico; and it would be just as unwise for us to 
|| project a segment, or a salient angle, of our frontier across 
| this plain and mountain into the natural limits of Mexico, 
as it would be in her to make the same projection of a seg- 
ment or angle of herself, across the same plain and moun- 
tain, into our natural dominion.” 


Sir, it is not in the Senate only that this doctrine 
has been announced. I find that a distinguished 
member in the other House, in a speech made by 
him in regard to the Texas 3 tem assumed the 
same ground. On the 3d o January, 1845, Mr. 
C. J. Incersout said : 

“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 
Bravo rivers are the natura) boundaries between the Angio- 
Saxon and Mauritanian races. There ends the Vailey of 
the West—there Mexico begins.” 

This is the opinion of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the other House. 
Now, let me turn to another authority. I propose 
'to read from a letter from Mr. Donelson, our 
| Chargé d’Affaires at Texas, to Mr. Buchanan, 
| Secretary of State : 

‘| It is the poliey of those who are on the side of Mexico 
in the present crisis to throw upon the United States the 
_| responsibility of a war for the country between the Nueces 
;, and the Rio Grande. That territory, you are aware, has 
|| been in the possession of both parties. Texas has held in 
'| peace Corpus Christi. Mexico has held Santiago. Both 

|| parties have had occasional possession of Loredo and other 
\| higher points. 

i ‘ Mexico, however, has threatened a renewal of the war 


'| for the whole of Texas, if she accepts the proposals for 
|| annexation to the Union. If she undertakes such an expe- 
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dition, she of course puts upon the hazard of war the whole 
claim, and gives us the right of going not only to the Rio 
Grande, but wherever else we may please.” 


At page 78 of the same document, in a letter of 
Mr. Donelson, to the Secretary of State of Texas, 
I find this: 


** My position is, that we can hold Corpus Christi and all 
other points up the Nueces. If attacked, the right of de 
fence will authorize us to expel the Mexicans to the Rio 
Grande 

“ [tis better for us to await the attack than run the risk 
of embarrassing the question of annexation with the conse 
quences of imimediate possession of the territory to the Rio 
Grande, You will find that I have guarded every point.”’ 


He had no idea of the advance of the army to 
the Rio Grande, or of an attack upon Mexico. 
He appears to have acted with such caution and 
prudence as became his position. ‘The right of 
defence would authorize us to expel the Mexicans 
to the Rio Grande.’’ Sir, how expel the Mexi- 
cans to the Rio Grande, if Texas had possession 
up to that river? Here you have the authority of 
your own negotiator for the fact that Mexico held 
this terrttory, and not Texas. But you have the 
same authority ina dozen places. Mr. Donelson 
says in another le tler: 


“The occupation of the country between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, you are aware, is a disputed question. 
Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexico holds the Brazos de 
Mantiago, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. ‘The threat- 
ened invasion, however, of Texas is founded upon the as- 
suinption that she has no territory independent of Mexico. 

* You ean safely hold possession of Corpus Christi and 
all other points up the Nueces; and,if Mexico attempt to 
dislodge you, drive her beyond the Rio Grande.” 


Mr. JOHNSON. Disputed question. 

Mr. PEARCE. ‘“ Disputed question.’’ So it 
wae, sir. And, while it was a disputed question, 
he shows what part was in possession of Texas, 
and what part in possession of Mexico. 


© You willhave observed, that in my correspondence with 
this Government, there has been no discussion of the ques- 
tion of limits between Mexico and Texas. The jaint reso- 
lution of our Congress Jeft the question an open one, and 
the preliminary proposition made by this Government, under 
the auspices of the British and French Governments, as a 
basis of the definite treaty with Mexico, left the question in 
the same state. And, although this Government has since 
indicated a point on the Rio Grande for the occupation of 
our troops, | did not consider this circumstance as varying 
the question, since the President, but a few wecks before, 
issued a proclamation suspending hostilities between ‘Texas 
and Mexico, the practical effeet of which was, to leave the 
question precisely as it stood when our joint resolution 
passed — Mexico in possession of one portion of the territory, 
and ‘Texas of another. * * * * ‘The proclamation ofa 
truce between the two nations, founded on propositions mu- 
tually acceptable to them, leaving the question of boundary 
not only an open one, but Mexico in possession of the east 
bank of the Rio Grande, seemed to me inconsistent with the 
expectation, thatin defence of the claim of Texas, our troops 
shouid march immediately to that river. What the Execu- 
tive of Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle 
by negotiation, to say the least of it, could as well be lett to 
the United States on the same conditions. * * * * Tat 
once decided that we should take no such position, but 
should regard only as within the limits of our protection that 
portion of territory actually possessed by Texas, and which 
she did not consider subject to neggtlation.”” 


If it had been in the occupation of Texas, would 
she have been obliged to fight for it? Sir, the in- 
consistency is too palpable to make it necessary 
any longer to dwell upon it. Again, he says at 
page 90: 


« There were many circumstances making it inexpedient, 
in my judgment, after the issue of the proclamation refer 
red to, for Texas to attempta forcible possession of the Rio 
Grande, relying on the aid of the United States to maintain it.” 

. ¢ ; 

Why attempt to obtain possession if she had 
already had it? and, if she had not, what becomes 
of the argument? Sir, the argument is. scat- 
tered to the winds by the testimony of our own 
agents, Which we cannot controvert, and which we 
cannot doubt. I might as well give the Senate, 
perhaps, some additional authorities. I find these 
facts recognized by the Secretary of War as well 
as by Senators and our diplomatic agents. I find, 
in a letter of the Secretary of War to General Tay- 
lor, of July 30, 1845— 

“ The Rio Grande is claimed to be the heundary between 
the two counties, and up to this boundary you are to extend 
your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
side thereof, which are in the actual occupancy of Mexican 
forces, or Mexican settlements over which the Republic of 
Texas did not exercise jurisdiction at the period of annex- 
ation, or shortly before that event.” 


And another letter of our Secretary, to the same 


officer, was as follows: 


War DerarRTMENT, Jnily &, 1845. 
Sir: This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishinents on the east side of the Rio Grande 
which are, and for some time have bewn, in the actual oceu. 


pancy ef her troops. In earrying out the instructions here- || 
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tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of | 
aggression, unless an actual state of war should exist. The 
Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and which 
have been se, will not be disturbed as long as the relations 
of peace between the United States and Mexico continue. 
«WM. L. MARCY. 

*“ Brig. Gen. Z. Tayvor.”’ 

General Taylor kept his position at Corpus 
Christi until he had been peremptorily ordered by 
the President to march his troops to the Rio 
Grande. 

Well, now, sir, you will recollect that in his 
march he was met at the Sal Colorado by officers 
who remonstrated against his passage; and at San 
Isabel he found that the custom-houses had been 
set on fire. How did this happen, if Texas had 
possession of this country? How did it happen 
that he found none but Mexicans there, burning 
their houses and flying from his troops? ‘The 
‘Texans were our friends. They would not have 
fled from friendly forces and barnt their houses, as 
if our troops were barbarians, coming to waste | 
with fire and sword. No; they were Mexicans. 
Well, our army encamped, where? In the Mexi- | 
can corn and cotton fields bordering the river; they 


placed their batteries on the bank of the river com- | 


manding the city of Matamoros, so as to spot any 
house in the town. So wrote our Officers from the 
very place. Sir, the Senator from Missouri well 
said that such an act as this was an act of unparal- 
leled outrage—a seizure of a slice of the Mexican 
Republic. TL will mention another fact in connec- 
tion with this subject, which is worth remembrance. 
It is this: that Texas framed a new constitution 


when she came into this Union, and took especial | 


care not to specify her boundaries. 1 looked over it 


to-day, and found that she has left that matter en- | 


tirely open—I presume because the act of annexa- 
tion by which she came into the Union made pro- 
vision for the establishment of the boundary by the 
Government of the Union. Sir, the first of these 
annexation resolutions provides— 


“That Congress doth consent that the territory properly | 
included within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of || 


Texas, may be erected into a new State, to be called the 
State of Texas, with a republican form of government, to be 
adopted by the people of said Republic, by deputies in Con- 
vention assembled, with the consent of the existing Govern- 


ment, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the | 


States of this Union. 

«That the foregoing consent of Congress is given upon 
the condition that the said State be formed subject to the 
adjustment, by this Government, of all questions of boundary 
that may arise with other Governments ”° 


Now,why were these words introduced into that |! 


resolution? Did not the speech of the Senator from 


Arkansas, from which I have read, furnish a key | 


to this mystery, which seems to have oppressed 
the minds of some gentlemen? That Texas was 
not admitted with the limits which she had pre- 
scribed for herself, but with such as might be richt- 
fully and properly assigned to her, to be subject to 
settlement by negotiation with this Gevernment, 
is as clear as any proposition can be. 

Mr.CALHOUN. Will the Senator yield the 
floor that I may make a short explanation in refer- 
ence to that treaty? It isa treaty which I nego- 
tiated in reference to the admission of Texas, and 
which was rejected by the Senate. 

In making that treaty and entering into it, I by 
no means assumed that the Rio del Norte was the 


western boundary of Texas. On the contrary, I | 


assumed that the boundary was an unsettled one 
between Mexico and Texas. No provisions were 
made in reference to it, because Texas, by the pro- 
visions of that treaty, was to come into the Union 
as a Territory; and as such, the right of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to settle the boundary 
was unquestionable—there was an express provi- 
sion to that effect. It was different in reference to 
the resolutions under which Texas was actuall 

admitted into the Union. They proposed to ak 


mit her as a State, not asa Territory; and, coming 


in that character, it would have been necessary to 
have had the consent of Texas to establish a bound- 
ary between her and Mexico. Those resolutions, 
to avoid the difficulties which might result, very 
properly contained a provision, which provided that 
the matter in dispute should be settled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

I am far from thinking that the treaty which I 
negotiated established the Del Norte as the bound- 
ary. Immediately after the negotiation, I de- 
spatched a messenger to our chargé in Mexico, 
and, among other things, intimated to him that the 
Government of the United States was prepared to 
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settle the boundary on the most liberal term, 
What boundary was contemplated at the time jt js 
unnecessary to state, and would be improper per. 
haps on the present occasion. 

Mr. SEVIER. If the Senator from Marylang 
will indulge me a moment, I would here remark 
that when the treaty was before us, the Senato; 
from Missouri, some time in April, introduced 
resolution calling on President Tyler to furnish ys 
with the boundary line of Texas. That call, if | 
remember right, was referred to the State Depart. 
ment, and we had in response a map, now on file 
defining the beundary with broad blue lines, from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to its sources. To 
strengthen our position as friends of the measure 
of annexation, we were furnished also with a me. 

_moir giving us the quantity of land then claimed, 
the billions of acres and thousands of square miles, 
computing the whole of it from the mouth to the 
sources of that river. That was the boundary for 
which we contended at that time. There was a 
difficulty about this boundary. Will the Senator 
pardon me a few moments longer? Those of us 
who supported the treaty never had the slightest 
difficulty in our own minds as to the title to that 

| portion of the country below New Mexico, or the 
| Santa Fé country; about that portion we did have 
some difficulty, as we thought it a fair subject for 

/negotiation; and we went upon the ground that it 
was held by revolution—that the arms of Texas 

| had conquered it. 

I would observe that a former Senator from 

| South Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) and Mr. Walker, 
of the Treasury Department, who were advocates 

' with him of the treaty, never heard from him, or 

Tyler, or any one else in favor of the treaty, that 

the Nueces, or any other than the Rio Grande be- 
low the Nueces, was the proper boundary of 

Texas. The map coming from his own depart- 

ment, to which I formerly referred, and the con- 
stitution of Texas, both represented the Rio Grande 
as the boundary. If there had been a different 
| view entertained about the boundary at that time, 

I suppose I should have heard something of it. I 

may take occasion at some future period to dwell 
at length upon this subject. 

Mr. PEARCE. 1 have heard the Senator from 
Arkansas with a great deal of pleasure. I had not 
forgotten that map of Texas, and I think I know 
all about it. If I recollect distinctly, in the me- 
moir which accompanied it, the intelligent officer 
who made the map, (Lieutenant Emory,) stated 
that he felt himself bound to designate the bound- 
aries of Texas as prescribed in her ordinance, not 
meaning to assign them as the true boundaries. It 
exhibited the boundaries as claimed by Texas, 
| and I was not unaware of the position of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, on this point; nor did I 
mean to say that the objection of the Senator from 
Missouri properly applied to this treaty. Proba- 
bly, if had not been interrupted, I should have 
| made the explanation which the Senator himself 
| has just offered. . 

But the argument of the Senator from Missouri 

| was conclusive to me of the want of title to the 
whole of the country, from the source of the Rio 

Grande, in the region of eternal snows, to its 

mouth, in the clime of perpetual flowers. If the 

Senator from Arkansas will pardon me the remark, 

I have often heard him say that this Santa Fé 

| country was the weak point of this case. I am 
afraid he did not characterize it exactly right after 
all. I have heard of such a point as it is, else- 
where: it is called ** Point No-Point.”’ It has not 
the semblance of argument; there is not the frag- 
ment of a fact to sustain it. He himself admits 
that Texas never had a soldier at Santa Fé, except 
as a prisoner. All the Texans that were ever there, 
were either taken prisoners by the Mexicans, or 
killed. ‘The Mexicans had undoubted sway there; 
they had dominion there for centuries, and the 

Senator from Missouri knew that well; and he 

stated that they had possession of it for a hundred 
| years before La Salle ever saw the coast of Texas. 

Well, sir, we must all admit that the only armed 

|| force in the disputed territory, on the lower as well 

/as the upper De] Norte, was a Mexican force. — 

| allude to the armed company at Laredo, commis- 

| sioned by the Mexican Government. Very pos- 
|| sibly the object was to protect the people from 

'| Indian incursions, as I think I have heard stated 
by the Senator from Texas himself. 
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Mr. RUSK. Laredo was not in Tamaulipas; 


it is in the bounds of Texas, as defined in the 
constitution of 1824. 
Mr. PEARCE. I know it is not in Tamauli- 
as. It was within the boundary of the united 
States of Coahuila and Texas; but not in Texas 
itself. In 1824, Texas was not yet created into a 
separate State; Coahuila extended across the coun- 
try, as all the maps show, to the Nueces. The 
only military post then on the lower Rio Grande, 
was the post of Laredo, at which were stationed 
armed men, commissioned by Mexican authority. 
But my colleague referred to several acts of 
Congress as authorities to sustain him in his posi- 
tion. The first act, of December, 1845, extend- 
ing the laws of the United States to Texas, was 
cited by him as one of these authorities. 1 confess 
lam at a loss to know how any inference can be 
drawn from that in favor of our right, or the right 
of Texas, to the country between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande. It affirms no limits of Texas. 
As the resolutiou of annexation applied only to 
Texas as properly limited, so this law provided 
that over Texas proper, with her rightful limits, 
the laws of the United States should be extended. 
Well, then, my colleague referred to the act of Feb- 


ruary, 1846, making Corpus Christi a port of | 


delivery, and Galveston a port.of entry. But 
Corpus Christi was within the limits which Texas 
maintained by force of arms—within the bounds 
of revolutionized Texas; and undoubtedly we took 
Corpus Christi into the Union when we admitted 
Texas, and we had as good a right to establish a 
port of delivery there as we had to establish a port 
of entry at Galveston. Corpus Christi was the 
frontier settlement of Texas, and having been 
always since the revolution under her jurisdiction, 
was as little disputed as Nacogdoches itself. Here 
the possession was unquestioned, and the title ab- 
solute; but this fact would give no color to the 
claim to territory beyond her reach, and not sub- 
ject to the sway of Texas. But the act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1847, is also invoked in aid of the argu- 
ment. 


Sir, this act was passed long after the war | 


was recognized by Congress—indeed it was a | 


cousequence of the war, and cannot apply to a 


state of things existing at the commencement of | 


hostilities. 
route from the Brazos to Fort Brown. 


while it was pending here. Some objection was 
made to it, as likely to be quoted in aid of the 
boundary question, when it was explained by 
more than one member. Allow me to refer to it, 
and to read a few remarks of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Texas on the subject. When it came 
here, after its passage in the House of Represent- 
atives, it was objected that it might involve some 
question as to the boundary of Texas. 


“Mr. Rusk saidif he could suppose that this provision 
would involve any question as to the boundary rights of 
Mexico or Texas, he would not urge it. The establishment 
of this route would prevent the necessity of sending letters 
to the army through a circuit of five hundred miles. He 
had another reason for pressing this route. Texas, ever 
since her.annexation, had been worse supplied with mail 
routes than she was before. There were five or six counties 
entirely destitute of accommodation. If the bill were 
amended and sent back to the House, great delay must be 
the consequence ; and the Postmaster General was now 
Waiting for its passage to make the necessary contracts.”’ 


The honorable Senator from Texas then dis- 


claimed the view of raising the question of bound- || 


ary on the bill. 

Mr. RUSK. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him fora moment? My remarks were not 
exactly reported, though I did state the substance 
of what has just been read. I remarked that I did 
not look on the bill as involving at all the question 
of boundary; that if other gentlemen did, and 
thould make a motion to strike out that portion of 
the bill, 1 was prepared to assert and prove the 
right of Texas to the Rio Grande as her western 
boundary.* 








*T have seen a letter from David G. Burnet, formerly 
President of Texus, to Anthony Dey, Esq., and others of 
New-York, dated in 1830, in which Mr. Burney says, that 
“ Texas, in its usual and most extensive acce ptation, com- 
* prises the whole territory between the Sabine and the Rio 
‘Grande. But,’? he adds, “ this definition, however, is not 
‘in strict accordance with the political organization of the 
‘country, as the State of Tamauli and the department of 
* Cochuila both cross the Rio Gr , making the N 
* ly the western limit.”’ 


It provided, among others, for a post | 
I well re- | 
collect the history of that act, and the proceedings || 


ueces strict- || 


| of the President. 
| possession of the port of Mobile and the Florida | 
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Mr. PEARCE. The Senator says that the re- 
ort is substantially correct, though not exactly so. 
knew that the question had been raised in the 

House of Representatives, and that it was put on 
a footing which | myself recognized as legitimate. 
I find that when this bill was introduced into the 
House, Mr. Vinton moved to amend it, by adding 
to the second section the following: 

* Provided, ‘That nothing in this act shall be understood to 
contain an expression by Congress of its opinion as to the 
question of boundary between the territory of the United 
States and Mexico.”’ 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Drom- 
GOOLE made the following remarks: 

« Mr. DromGoo se, resuming, said he supposed that neither 
the transportation of the mail, nor the establishment of a 
post office or of a custom-house, were conclusive facts in 
regard to a boundary whenever the two nations should see 
fit to enter into negotiation respecting it. But admit that 
this is disputed houndary, and then having the possession of 
it, we have the complete right to govern the country during 
the possession, even if it be a military possession. We 
have not only the power to establish post offices, post routes, 
and custom-houses, but to introduce civil government, not 
only on this side of the Rio Grande, but through all the 
provinces of Mexico which had been overrun by our arms ; 
we had the right to establish governments during the time 
we occupy them. None of these were conclusive; they 
were mere acts which we might do because we had posses- 
sion of the country.” 

Now, sir, this is perfectly right, and I may add 
that it is characteristic of the intelligent, adroit, and 
skillful parliamentarian who made the remark. It 
was necessary to supply our army with postmas- 

a o , 
ters, and certainly we had authority to do so—the 
country being in our possession by tnilitary occu- 
pation. We had, undoubtedly, as good a right to 
establish a post-route to Fort Brown as to send 
troops there. 
ther. The ground of the passage of the law was 
not that we had a title to the country, and it can- 
. t 

not be invoked for that purpose. It is proof only 
of our military occupation of the country, of which 
it was a consequence. 

Well, now, the next position to which I ask the 
attention of the Senate is this: that, as we were 
entitled to the east bank of the river—that being 
assumed, though I think I have shown that it was 
not so—the President was bound to march the 
forces of the United States to the Rio Grande, in 
order to dispossess the Mexicans. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I did not say so. 

Mr. PEARCE. I am aware that the Senator 


did not take that position; it is the language of the | 
| President himself, and I find it repeated in the 


Union of to day. [ hold that if Texas had a right- 
ful claim to the country, it being in possession of 
Mexico, this gave him no right to march the troops 
of the United States there; that was an act of war, 
which, under the Constitution of the United States, 
the President had no right to commit; this is solely 
at the discretion of Congress, and is ustrpation in 
the other branch of the Government, no matter 


under what circumstances it may be done. I make | 


this declaration under high authority. Let me 
remind the Senate of the example given by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bapcer] at the 
last session. When Mr. Jefferson addressed a 


| confidential communication to Congress, and in- 


vited their attention to the condition of a certain 
portion of the State of Louisiana then held b 


sented to Congress that he had tried negotiation in 
vain, but did not feel at liberty to send the United 
States forces into that part of Louisiana, because, 
as he said, that act, Spain being in possession, 
might change the relations of the country, and 
transfer them from a state of peace to a state of 
war. That territory clearly 
alone, but it was not taken possession of by order 
Spain for a long time retained 


parishes, as they were called. Nor were the lat- 


| ter taken possession of by the arms of the United 
| States until, in 1810, the country was revolution- 
| ized by a set of private adventurers, who set up a 


government for themselves. In that state of af- 


| fairs, Congress not being in session, Mr. Madison 


issued a proclamation and took possession, because 


| otherwise, as he said, these parishes would have 


been considered derelict. He took it out of the 


hands of the private adventurers who had ousted 


the Spanish authorities and taken possession of it. 
Mr. Madison did not take possession of Mobile 
till 1813, after the passage of the secret act of Con- 
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But I need not argue this point fur- | 


| Spain, in violation of the treaty of 1803, he repre- | 


elonged unto us| 


| 
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gress of that year authorizing him todo so, Now, 


I say, then, upon the strength of the authorities, 
that if Mexico had possession of the territory, or 
any part of the terntory between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande—even if they had commanded 
it from the opposite -bank of the river, as they 
might have done at Matamoros—the President had 
no right to take possession of that pertion of itin 
the possession of Mexico. This 1s not the only 
instance of the forbearance with which this Gov- 
ernment has submitted to the holding of country 
by foreign nations claimed by us. How long was 
it before certain British posts, included within the 
limits of the United States by the treaty of 1783, 
actually came into our possession ? Great Britain 
held them, I think, from 1783 till after Jay’s 
treaty and the defeat of the Indians by General 
Wayne; yet we declared no war against Great 
Britain. General Washington never thought of 
sending an army to take possession of these 
yOstS, 

Mr. HANNEGAN. They were held by Great 
Britain till 1795. 

Mr. PEARCE. A period of twelve years. Let 
me refer also to the northeastern boundary ques- 
tion, in dispute from the treaty of 1783 down to the 
settlement by the treaty of Washington in 1842. I 
think both Houses of Congress, by a unanimous 
vote, declared our title to the boundary as we claim- 
ed it, and yet Great Britain oceupied a portion of 
the territory; even her military forces were there, 
and not only so, but a citizen of the United States 
was arrested on the soil claimed by us, was carried 
away and incarcerated in a British dungeon; yet 
neither General Jackson, during whose adminis- 
tration the controversy existed, nor Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, during whose administration the ineident 
which I have just related occurred, ever thought 
of marching the United States troops there, and 
taking possession of the country. tHe knew that 
Congress alone could authorize such a proceeding. 
That dispute was settled by negotiation; and if 
one-half the forbearance had been exercised to- 
wards weak and prostrate Mexico which was man- 
ifested towards Great Britain in that controversy, 
we should have had no war—not a drop of blood 
would have been shed, not a dime in your treasury 
would have been wasted. I know another instance, 
more recentand more flagrant. Let me remind the 
Seyate of the case of the Caroline. ‘There undoubt- 
edly American blood was shed upon American soil 
—shed by British troops—led by a British officer, 
who was applauded aa promoted for the act; and 
yet Mr. Van Buren did not take the law into his 
hands—he did not make war against Great Britain 
—he did not ask Congress to make war. That 
was an act of hostility undoubtedly, but Mr. Van 
Buren was content to settle the matter by negotia- 
tion. I wish to know, sir, whether the United 
States intend to reverse the time-honored maxim— 

* Parcere subjectis, debellare superbos ?” 

Shall we make war on the weak, and practise con- 
descension towards the strong? I fear that we 
have forgotten that maxim in our course towards 
Mexico, and trample upon her who is least able to 
resist us. I do not doubt that it is the duty of the 
President of the United States to repel invasion 
when made within our acknowledged limits. But 
I deny that that is war. I deny that there can be 
a state of war, properly so called, unless the Con- 
gress of the United States have exerted their powers 
and declared war. It is not for the President to 
put the country in a state of war; certainly not to 
invade a territory claimed by us without right, and 
then to vindicate himself by the declaration that 
the territory of the United States was invaded, that 
American blood had been shed upon American 
soil. Sir, I blushed for the Preaitent when he 
made that monstrous assertion. Now, as to the 
further prosecution of the war, the President tells 
| us very distinetly in his message that we are to 

have no peace with his consent until complete in- 
| demnity shall be obtained from Mexico—*‘ indem- 
| nity for the past and security for the future” —well 
| characterized yesterday by the Senator from Dela- 
‘| ware, as one-half of Mexico for indemnity, and 
|| the other half as security. I agree with my col- 
league in his declaration, that in the triumphs of 
| our arms we have obtained ample indemnity. I 
' do not like to boast of the weve of my country- 
'| men, but certainly I have been as much struck by 
|| their achievements in Mexico as by the story of 





or 
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any battles that I haveever read. I know nothing 
to compare with them, unless it be the defeat of 
the Russians at Narva by Charles XU. of Sweden. 
As to indemnity for the expenses of the war, when, 
let me ask, have we ever sought compensation in 
damages from other nations with whom we have 
been at war? We have had but three wars with 
Christian Powers. ‘he war of the Revolution— 
a just one, [ take it—was the firstone in which we 


were engaged, and I do not see why we should | 


not as well demand indemnity for its expenses, as 


for the one in which we are now involved; but 
nobody dreamed of demanding indemnity for that | 
war. The war of 1812 was a just war, as I be- | 
lieve; eminently a just war; provoked by British | 


aggression, by the impresament of our seamen, by 
injuries in violation of ourcommercial rights. We 
waged that war for three years, and settled it, as 
I suppose everybody agreed, without any loss of 
national honor, but without receiving or demand 

ing any indemnity, 
hundred millions in that war, and did not geta 
vnny back. I never heard that Mr. Madison and 
Lie Cabinet, and the wise men who were in this 
Chamber then, and who ratified the treaty of peace, 
were reproached for sacrificing the honor of the 
country im not obtaining pecuniary indemnity. 
Sir, | despise, I scorn this demand of pecuniary 
indemnity for ** violated honor,’ whether made by 
an individual or a nation. I never heard of such 
a thing amongst gentlemen. TU have had the curi- 
osity to examine Jonah Barrington’s account of 
the celebrated Kilkenny Club, renowned for being 
composed of the most chivalrous gentlemen that 
ever pulled trigger. By their rules, the reparation 
of personal insults and wrongs was reduced to a 
regular system. Every offence was strictly de- 
fined, and the appropriate degree of punishment 
prescribed. If the offence were slight, the party 


aggrieved might be satisfied with an exchange of 


shots; ifa little more aggravated, it was requisite 
that one party should be blooded. When the 
olfence was of a very grave nature, somebody was 
to be well blooded; and there was scarcely any 


offence which required, according to these rules of 


chivalrous honor, that the combat should be mortal. 
Certainly, in no instance is it recorded in the annals 
of the Kilkenny Club that pecuniary compensation 
was to be demanded by the party offended. Sir 
Jonah Barrington records no instance in which the 
offender was called upon to pay for the powder 
and ball consumed, the pistols used, and transport- 
ation to the field of honor—that is to say, the 
hack-hire! Now, lam unwilling to place a nation 
in a lower scale than a private individual; neither 
have I one rule for Mexico and another for Eng- 
land. 

What is the condition of Mexico? 
ply to that inquiry, let me say that I am perfectly 
disposed to demand of Mexico compensation in 
damages, not for the violation of national honor, 
but for the injuries done to our citizens in their 
commerce. We are their guardians—euardians 
of their pecuniary rights, which we are bound to 
maintain as against Mexico and all the world, and 
to see repaired by pecuniary indemnification. I 
hold it to be perfectly right to demand indemnity 
of Mexico on that ground. If she cannot give 
indemnity in money, let us take it in land. But 
do not let us make that a pretext for robbing Mex- 
ico. She is prostrate and bleeding at your feet. 
Your armies have triumphed in every combat, 
from that of Palo Alto to the last battle of Chapul- 
tepec. She has been completely vanquished; her 
towns stormed and bombarded; her seaports in 
oe possession, or beleaguered by your fleets; 
rer Government fugitive; and your armies, in the 
fashionable phrase of the day, ‘revelling in the 
halis of the Montezumas.’’ What more do you 


want? Is not this enough? Did you ever hear of | 


the bully who, when he had knocked his man 
down, thought it his vulgar duty to pull out his 
eyes? Do you -recollect, sir, the epistle of Tom 
Crib to Big Ben? 
* What! Ben, my old hero, is this your renown— 
Is this the new go—kick a man when he’s down? 


When the foe has knocked under, to tread on hii then? 
By the fist of my father! I blash for thee, Ben.” 


Mexico cannot bring an army into the field. 
Her revenues are exhausted; her means of military 
defence destroyed; the military spirit of her people 
is broken. She is helpless and hopeless, excep 


We spent from one to two | 


| 
Sefore I re- 
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in your mercy. Yet you propose to carry the 
war further—‘‘into the vitals of the country.’’ 
Not satisfied with the blood already shed, do you 
thirst for more? Do you desire more towns to 
bombard, fresh armies to defeat? When there 
are none of these to be found, will you rejoice in 
the slaughter of the miserable guerrillas? ~ |! 

Mr. President, let us take eare that the disgrace- 
ful guerrilla warfare of Spain be not renewed upon 
this continent. Is there to be no end of this state 
of things? [ do not believe that the violated honor 
of the country requires such vindication. That 
honor is in much greater danger of being tar- 
nished by our own conduct in the further prosecu- 
uon of this war, 

dut, it is said, Mexico must sue for peace! Will 
you persist in this, when she is too proud to sue 
for peace? You must know that she is anxious 
for peace. I know that a treaty of peace can be 
obtained from Mexico. I make that assertion 


after a perusal of the correspondence between the |! 


Mexican commissioners and Mr. Trist. She of- 
fers ample indemnity for everything but the ex- 
penses of the war. She proposes to cede Califor- 
nia, from its junction with Oregon to the thirty- 
seventh degree of latitude. ‘This comprises nearly 
two hundred thousand square miles of territory, 


as I have been told—thrice the territorial extent of | 


Virginia, and larger than. all the New England 
States; New York and Pennsylvania together ; 
and it includes the harbor of San Francisco—the 
coveted object of our desire, and which, sir, alone 
is worth more than the claims of our citizens 
against Mexico. Our President and his Cabinet 
were not satisfied with this cession. They de- 
manded, in the draught of the treaty which Mr. 
Trist took with him, besides the disputed terri- 
tory, all New Mexico, all Lower California and 
almost the whole of Upper California—all that 
which lies beyond the Gila river—a region, in the 
whole, of nearly 700,000 square miles—twice as 
extensive as all the old thirteen States of the 
Union, and nearly half of all the Mexican do- 
minion. Well, Mexico gives very sufficient rea- | 
sons why she will not yield to these enormous 
demauds—to this magnificent spoliation. She says 
that Lower California commands her province of 
Sonora, and that she cannot be asked to give up 
what would make her vulnerable in her weakest 
point. She cannot give up all Upper California, 
because a portion of it is necessary to maintain the 
land communication between Lower California | 
and the other portions of her dominions. She 
cannot give up New Mexico, because the people 


there are loyal—they are devoted to Mexico. The | 
Mexican Government is unwilling to expatriate her || 


people, to sell her countrymen who stand fast in 
their allegiance through weal and wo, who love 
their country whether it be in the enjoyment of 
prosperity and national honor, or shorn of both, | 
and overwhelmed with disaster and disgrace. 
This feeling has an echo in every generous heart. | 
I honor it, sir, and will not trample on it. I do 
not want New Mexico, and with my vote it shall 
never be forced into our Union. Never, sir, never. | 
Besides, it is inconsistent with the essential prin- 
ciple of our Government—the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

What were the objects of the formation of this 
Union? Let me read you, sir, from the Consti- 
tution: 

« We, the people of the United States, in order to forma 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

‘**To establish union’’—* to ensure domestic 
tranquillity ’’—these were amongst the glorious ob- || 
jects for which our Constitution was formed. Sir, | 
do you imagine that our Union will be promoted, 
that our domestic tranquillity will be ensured, by 
compelling these refractory communities to enter 
our Union, in spite of all the differences of blood, 
religion, race, and color, and filled with mortal 


hatred of us as they now are? No man can be so | 


visionary, sir, as to suppose that by such means 
our union will be promoted? Is such a union pos- 
sible? It reminds me of the story in “ Le Diable 
Boiteux.’’ You may remember, sir, the account 
of the two demons who quarrelled and raised such 


_an uproar in Lucifer’s dominions that he was com- || 


pelled to interfere. He commanded them, under "' 
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infernal pains and penalties, to embrace and swear 
to be friends forever. We did so, said the demon, 


/and have hated each other mortally ever since. 


Such, sir, will be the consequences of that union 
which you wish to bring about. Such will be the 
fraternal union between the United States ang 
Mexico. I see it predicted, sir, that if we should 


/ annex Mexico, she would be to us what Ireland js 
| to Great Britain, a perpetual source of bloodshed, 


embarrassments, annoyance, endless disquietude, 
I do trust that the country will not sanction such 
an idea; that the Senate will not sanction it; that 
in the progress of this discussion all will come to 
perceive the truth, as I think that I perceive it. 

I have said that in my opinion we can now ob- 
tain satisfactory terms from Mexico. I do not 
mean to say that the terms offered by the Mexican 
commissioners were precisely such as I would ac- 
cept; but they afford, at all events, a proper basis 
for negotiation. 

If we do not stop ere, when and where shal] 
we stop? Are we to become the ocean-bound 
Republic, spreading over the whole continent: 
That is what some gentlemen contemplate. I re- 
collect that one very yltra gentleman said, some 
time since, that the day was fast approaching when 
*‘even China would be a component part of the 
United States.”’ Are our dreams of ambition 
boundless? If we go on in this way enlarging our 
boundaries, must we not eventually be broken into 
fragments? Must we not come at last to disso- 
lution, like the circle in the water, which, by 
** broad spreading is dispersed to nought?’ The 
bands which unite our country, if stretched so far, 
must inevitably snap. We must stop now or 
never. If we persist in this course, we must come 
to the project of my friend from Indiana, [Mr. 
HanwneGan ;] and then, I take it, the dissolution of 
the Union would be inevitable. I do not know 
that in such a case the event would be matter of 


| regret. 


Let me trouble you with a few words more on 
the subject of the expenses of this war, in connec- 
tion with the bill more immediately the subject of 
discussion. I have examined the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for this year, and I find 
that the expenses of the current year, taking the 
quarter which has expired, will amount to fifty- 
eight million six hundred and fifteen thousand 
dollars. I confess, I was startled when I saw the 
statement. The Secretary says : 

That the total receipts and means for the year 

ending June, 1848, are estimated at....... $42,886,545 % 
‘The expenditures for the first quarter, which 

are ascertained, being ..... $16,469,194 69 
And the estimated expendi- 


tures for the rest of the year 
being as follows : 


| Civil list, foreign intercourse, 


and misc¢éllaneous......... 
Army proper, including volun- 
TOOTS ..cccccccecevcceceses 
Fortitications, ordnance, arm- 
ing militia, &e........0000. 
Indian department .........+ 
Pensions ...... 
Naval establishment......... 
Interest on public debt and 
treasury notes ............ 
Treasury notes outstanding, 
and payable when presented 


The total expenditures will be .........--.. 58,615,660 07 


5,436,180 42 
19,080,865 58 


2,036,446 50 
1,720,660 26 
1,053,523 66 

10,241,072 47 


feet twee ween 


2,250,577 18 


7,139 31 





Leaving an excess of expenditures over 
means, Ist July, 1848........cceeeceee. 15,729,114 27 
If to these fifty-eight millions six hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars be added the deficiencies 


in the present year’s appropriations, which, I 
learn, are likely to be heavy, the expenses of the 
year, if not its expenditures, will probably be 


seventy millions. 
When the war commenced, we had a surplus 
of twelve millions in the treasury, and Congress 


adopted new financial measures, which were ex- 


pected by the Administration to improve the con- 
dition of the treasury. But we have spent the 


| twelve millions surplus, and all the current revenues 
which we have received, increased, as they are said 


to have been, by the new tariff, besides thirty-three 
millions, according to my computation, of loans 


and treasury notes. In January last, the Secretary 


came tous for twenty-three millions, which he said 
would be ample. But in a month he asked for 
authority to reissue five millions of treasury notes, 
and now another loan of eighteen and a half mil- 
lions is demanded for the service of the present 
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rear. 1 apprehend it will be necessary to raise 
more than that for the excess of expenditure in the 
year 1849. Thisisa wofal state of things. I ven- 
iure to say, that if you continue your military 
operations as they are now conducted, before eigh- 
teen months either your treasury will be bankrupt, 
or you will be obliged to adopt some new and ex- | 
traordinary financial measures. 1, for one, shall | 
be prepared for the crisis. , 

It is not just, sir, that the coming generation 
should suffer for the folly of the present. It is not 
just to keep glory for the present age, and taxes 
for the next. If you will have the glory, you 
ought to have the taxes along with it. I believe 
the only way to bring the people to a just sense of 
the enormity of this war, is to let them feel the cost 
of it. My colleague spoke of the revenue to be 
derived from Mexico, and ventured the opinion 
that the war could be sustained in this way, with- 
out the cost of’a dollar to our treasury. But is it 
to be expected that Mexicd, in her present de- 
pressed condition, kept down by an enemy hold- 
ing her powerful towns, overrunning her country, 
her industry paralyzed, her trade and business 
broken up, her people ground to the dust by mili- 
tary oppression, will furnish anything like the 
amount which he has represented as accruing to 
her treasury in time of prosperity? You will not, 
vet a dollar which is not forced from her at the 
point of the bayonet. He speaks of the duty upon 
contracts, and says thatthey might now be stamped 
by your authority, and that thus a considerable 
revenue would be obtained. But, sir, they will 
not make these contracts, especially when there is 
a probability that, if made, they will be invalidated 
when the present state of things shall terminate. 
Sir, this is all illusion; -and if you could get the 
whole revenue which Mexico raised in a period of 
peace and prosperity, you would get but twenty- 
one millions, and your military operations are 
costing you nearly fifty millions. ‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury, sanguine as he is, does not esti- 
mate these resources half so high as my colleague. 

He has not been able, he says, to obtain any re- 
liable statement of the amount of duties realized in 
Mexico on exports ‘The duties on specie might 
amount to halfa million. The receipts from du- 
tes On imports in a time of peace have varied 
from six to twelve millions. hat probability 
is there that these would be half the first sum 
when our armies were covering the whole coun- 
uy? 

‘Even the Secretary thinks that no large portion 
of the internal revenue could be collected under 
our military dominion; and he, with all his eager- | 
ness to present a favorable view of this project, 
admits that he has no sufficient data on which to 
base any reliable estimate as to this source of rev- 
enue. So that I caution the country against these 
delusive conjectures.* 

As for the ten thousand men proposed by the 
bill, I will not vote for one of them. We have | 
now about 45,000 men in the field, or on their way | 
to the scene of war, and the President has author- 
ity by law to call out some 20,000 more. 

| believe with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
CrirTENDEN,]| that there are troops enough for all 
the legitimate purposes of this war, and more than 
enough; and, while I would not deny them food | 
and Soe) would not now give for the war 
another soldier until I saw a disposition on the part 
of the Executive to bring about a peace. 


* The Government dues of Mexico have been by no means 
punctually paid. General Thompson, our late Minister to 
Mexico, estimated the whole actual revenue at sixteen mil- | 
ons. McGregor, in his Commercial Statistics, furnishes a 
table, taken froin Mr. Brantz Mayer’s book, which shows the | 
entire revenue, in 1840, to have been only $12,774,157, while 
the expenses of the same year were $13,155,922, exclusive 
of the payment of loans and balances. | 

The pao of the stamp taxes in that year was only | 
$110,863, though nearly double that sum in 1842. Of the | 
revenue, as estimated by General Thompson and Mr. May- | 
er, about four and a half millions were derived from imposts | 
on internal trade—that is, trade between one State or De- | 
partment and another—and these last duties General Scott, | 
by his general order of December 15, has prohibited, so far 
as his power extends. 

Mr. McGregor says it is quite evident that all the taxes | 
which can be levied, even to an amount equal to confisca- | 
tion, on the produce of labor in Mexico, will fall shert of the | 
sum necessary for her own toe We must remember | 
that there is a debtof one hundred millions, of which eighty- 
four millions are foreign ; and that if we assume, as we seem | 
to be doing, the Government of Mexico, and seize her reve- | 
hues, we become liable for the interest on this debt. 
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I look at the honor of the country in a different 
aspect from that in which it seems to be regarded 
by some Senators, to whom I do not impute any 
other than patriotic motives, I think they are en- 
tirely mistaken. For myself, I am willing to take 
the reproach of consistent dullness, by adhering to 
the doctrines which | have here announced, and 
refusing to vote a man more until I see a better 
disposition on the part of the Executive to make 
peace. I believe that the favorable opportunity to 
make peace was allowed to pass unimproved. I 
believe that if this Government had not demanded 
too much, they could have made a peace perfectly 
satisfactory to the country. and that it still may 
be obtained on just and howorable terms. I will 
not increase the forces in Mexico for the purpose 


of overrunning and annexing the country. It 
would be a lasting reproach to us to do so. I 


wish to see the United States disposed fo set- 
tle this controversy in a spirit of magnanimity 
more glorious even than all the victories we have 
gained. 

Mr. BADGER rose, and signified his intention 
of addressing the Senate on the bill under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I ask the indul- 
gence of the Senator from North Carolina. I rise 
to puta question to my friend and colleague, to 
which I hope he will reply now, if he can, and if 
not, at some future time, when he shall have re- 
flected on the answer. If [ am right in my recol- 
lection, my friend was not here on the 13th of 
May, 1846, when the law of that session pass- 
ed. 

Mr. PEARCE assented. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If lam right, then, as to the 
opinions of my colleague at that time, if he had 
been here he would not have voted for the law as 
it passed. If lam right as to the reasons which 

' would have influenced him in giving that vote, it 
would have been because of the preamble to that 
act. The question I now wish to propound is, 
whether he would have voted for that law without 
the preamble ? 

Mr. PEARCE. Yes; I should have done so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just so. 


Mr. PEARCE. But I beg to say something 
further. It was necessary that some military pro- 
vision should be made, and the exigency seemed 
to require a very large provision. Our army had 

| been placed, by the act of the Executive, in a po- 

| sition of great peril. It was not for me to say that 
that army should be sacrificed. Not fora hun- 
dred millions would I sacrifice one of its gallant 
officers, or one of its brave men. Perhaps I may 
add, that it is very likely | would have gone fur- 
ther then than now, because I had not then so fully 
investigated the subject. An amendment was pro- 
posed in the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Scuenck, which fully met my views. The amend- 
ment was as follows: 


“Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

« Whereas it has been communicated to Congress by the 
President of the United States, that this Government is now 
at war with Mexico, and a call has been made on Congress 
for means to prosecute hostilities on the part of the United 
| States; and whereas Congress is informed that, in a war 
| thus commenced, losses have occurred to the army of the 
| United States employed by the President on the bank of the 
| river Del Norte, and that such army, if not already lost, is in 
an exposed and perilous situation, and requires speedy relief 
and reinforcement: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, &c., That while Congress will not sanction 


President of the United States, of territory between the rivers 
| Nuecesand Del Norte, by the armed forces of the United 
States, nor of any hostilities which have been carried on by 
order of the President against the Government er people of 
Mexico; yet, to enable the President of the United States to 
relieve and to extricate the army of the United States from 
| the position in which it has become involved, and to pre- 
| vent any invasion or encroachments upon the territory of 
| this Union, and to protect and defend to the fullest extent 
| the citizens and people of the United States, as far as the 
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or approve the forcible occupation, under the orders of the | 
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SPEECH OF MR. R. M. McLANE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In true House or ReprReseNTATIVEs, 
January 19, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Resolutions referring the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the various Standing Com- 
mittees, 


Mr. McLANE said: 


He somewhat regretted that it was his fortune to 
follow in debate the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. 'Tuck,] whose allusions to the subject of 
slavery were offensive to the pride and refinement 
of every gentleman, he hoped, from every State of 
our Federal Union, who respected and venerated 
our Federal Constitution. If, in the course of his 
remarks, he should have occasion to refer to the 
same subject, he should do so with great respect 
for the local institutions of every State in the 
Union, be it free or slave, however much he might, 
as the representative of aslave State, feel wounded 
at the offensive allusions so freely offered in this 
House by gentlemen who regarded themselves as 
men of a single idea. 

Mr. MeL. continued, and said, that but for the 
extraordinary declaration made by this House, at 
the motion of an honerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] denouncing this war 
as **ungonstitutional,’’ &c.,&c., l should not think 
it within my range to engage the attention of the 
committee with the origin of the Mexican war. 
Whatever opirion | might have entertained, I 
could not have reconciled myself to a voluntary 
expression of sentiment, the record of which on 
the Journal of this House necessarily discredited 
our own Government, and falsified the records of 
both branches of the National Legislature. Sir, had 
we thought it wise to abandon the war, and with- 
draw our armies to the east of the Rio Grande, 
and adhere for the fu'ure to a defensive war with 
Mexico, it would be, in my judgment, unneces- 
sary, if not derogatory, to raise an issue of veraci- 
ty with a former Congress—appealing to partisan 
zeal at home or abroad to determine whether we or 
our predecessors have voted ‘a falsehood.’’? But to 
make such a declaration after we have refused to 
withdraw our armies, exposes to insult and shame 
the brave men we have pushed forward into Mex- 
ico—aiding, and comforting, and encouraging their 
enemies, while we chill and demoralize public sen- 
timent at home, and render it impossible to raise 
succor and reinforcement for those whom we re- 
fuse to recall, on the same day and hour that we 
discredit and dishonor their service. 

I regret that a majority of this House have taken 
avery different view of our mutual obligations; 
and, inmy judgment, insensible to the honor of the 
Government and the pride of our illustrious soldiers, 
they would attach their falsification of the nation- 
al record to a vote of thanks, by which it was 
proposed that the Congress of the United States 
should conveyto General Taylor some light ex- 
yression of the respect and admiration felt for him 

y his fellow-citizens. This association of such 
a declaration with the name of General Tayior, 


will appear still more unfortunate when some ref- 


erence is had to the particular acts of the President, 
which constituted the illegality or unconstitutional- 
ity of the war. There are those in opposition, sir, 
who consider the annexation of Texas as the first 
and great violation of law that caused the war, and 
the military and civil conduct of the President 


| as the immediate occasion of the war ; others, who 


| same may be in any way affected or endangered by hostili- | 


| ties with Mexico, the President is hereby authorized, in ad- 
| dition to all the military and naval forces of the United 
| States, to call for,” &c. 


That proposition, sir, would have met my 
approbation; and if that had failed, [should have 
been unwilling to place myself in the peace of 

| denying supplies to our army in peril. I should be 
disposed to take care of my own household first, 
and it would be only in the flush of victory, that 
I should feel inclined to spare those with whom 
we are warring. 


| 


entire | 
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justify the act of annexation as legal and constitu- 
tional, without regard to its wisdom or expediency, 
are obliged to rest the illegality and wnconstitution- 
ality of the war upon the orders of the President, 
which they allege were issued without the concur- 
rence of Congress, and immediately caused the 
war. It would be difficult, sir, to determine which 
ot these propositions involves the most inconsist- 
ency, supposing either to be the ground of com- 

laint against the Governmentof the United States. 

f the annexation of Texas was the illegal and 
unjustifiable casus belli, then the occupation of any 
part of Texas, east or west of the Nueces, was 
necessarily an immediate act of offence on the part 
of the American Executive. But it was also necea- 
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sarily the result of that obligation to execute the 
law of annexation imposed by the Constitution on 
the President. 

On the other hand, if the act of annexation was 
legal and constitutional, but regarded by Mexico as 
an act of war, then no movement of the Execu- 
tive connected with the defence of the new terri- 
tory, even without the concurrence of Congress, 
can be treated as the cause of the war. Sir, the 
course of the Opposition on this point renders it 
necessary to look back a little at the history of this 
‘Sact of annexation.”’ IT shall not, however, weary 
the committee with more on this point than a re- 
view of facts, which confute the declaration that 
the President, by his own illegal act in occupying 
the territory west of the Nueces, without the con- 
currence of Congress, caused the war. It will not 
be denied, sir, that the act of annexation was a 
formal act of the law-making power of our Gov- 
ernment. The army of the United States was not 
moved beyond the Sabine until a convention of the 
people of ‘Texas had accepted the terms of annex- 
ation offered by Congress. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1845, when the Government of the United 
States assigned General Taylor to the command of 
the army of observation, destined to defend and 
protect the soil of ‘Texas, informing him that his 
ultimate destination would be the western frontier 
of ‘Texas, on or near the Rio Grande. (See Mr. 
Banecroft’s despatch in June or July, 1845.) In 
December, 1845, Congress was informed that Gen- 
eral Taylor had been assigned to the defence of the 
country west to the Rio Grande. In the same 
month, and after receiving this information, Con- 
gress, by a formal act, consummated annexation, 
and extended American jurisdiction over the whole 
of Texas, without reserve or limitation. <A refer- 
ence to this act of admission of the State of Texas 
(29th December, 1845) will show that it was the 
State of Texas that was admitted, with a consti- 
tution already formed, affirming the declaratory 
statutes which defined the boundary west to the 
Rio Grande; and with such boundary she was ad- 
mitted a State-into the Union. This act of Con- 
gress settles the question at issue, and establishes 
the concurrence of Congress with the President in 
taking possession and sovereignty over the country 
west to the Rio Grande; for on the same day an- 
other act was passed, extending, in general terms, 
the laws of the United States within the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. CRISFIELD here interposed, to say that 
his colleague was wrong in point of fact. 

Mr. McLANE said, that if he was wrong in 
the statement he had made, the burden and all the 
injury would rest upon him. 

Mr. BOYD and Mr. CRISFIELD here made 
some additional remarks, which were not audible 


near whom both gentlemen were seated. 
Mr. McLANE replied, that it was to him a mat- 


| Nueces and the Rie Grande was the illegal and 


dent, like the broad declaration affirmed by this | 
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| of patriotism, called to an unwilling association 
to the reporter, being addressed to Mr. McLane, || 


ter of indifference, whether the Texan constitu- |! 
1} 


tion of 1836 did or did not define her boundary. 
Mr. KAUFMAN, of Texas, being appealed to 
by several gentlemen around him, (interposing,) 


said: The constitution of the Republic of Texas | 


did not define the western boundary of that State. 
It was defined, however, by a law of the first Con- 
gress of the Republic of Texas, passed in Decem- 
ber, 1836. The constitution of the Stale of Texas 
declares all laws of the Republic of Texas in force 
net repugnant to the United States Constitution, 
or the annexation resolutions. 

Mr. BOTTS asked the gentleman from Texas 
whether the boundary of Texas, as described by 
the act of her Congress of 1836, included Santa Fé? 

Mr. KAUFMAN replied that it did; that it in- 


| isting circumstances, it 1s even more unwarrant- 
able than the abstract denunciation of the illegality 
/and unconstitutionality of such an order. 
| of the President in one particular act of adminis- 
| the act of territorial occupation west of the Nueces, 
| months after our armies were posted west of the 
' Nueces, and for months after Congress had actu- 
ally extended American Jaws and American life 


| Taylor, who was intrusted with the defence and 


cluded all the territory east of the Rio Grande, from || 


its mouth to its source; and that the Congress of 
the United States which passed the annexation 
resolutions, approved March 1, 1845, understood 


that Texas included Santa Fé ; for it provided that | 


States formed out of the territory of Texas north of 
365 degrees should be free States; while Santa Fé 
is south of 364 degrees north latitude. Mr. K. fur- 
ther said, that the Republic of Texas, previous to 
annexation, had established post routes from Bexar 
to Laredo, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, | 
and from Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, and that | 
every portion of territory east of the Rio Grande, from | 
its mouth to ils source, and north to the 42d degree of | 
north latitude, was included by different acts of the 
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Congress of the Republic of Texas, previous to annex- | west of the Nueces, which was made six months 
ation, within the limits of some organized or establish- | before the advance to the Rio Grande was ordered. 
ed county of said Republic ! | and this movement, which was withheld fo, 
Mr. McLANE continued. Subsequently (he! months, at the express command of the Presiden: 
said) Congress organized the revenue districts in| that every possible effort to settle differences es 
Texas, in such wise that one district was bounded | negotiation might be exhausted, is seized upon 
on the west by the Mieces, another on the east by | one branch of the Opposition as an illegal and un. 
the Nueces, and the west by the Rio Grande; and constitutional act, by another as an unwise one, 
the Senate confirmed the nomination of revenue | and by both, as the cause of the war, proximate 
officers assigned to the districts so located.* Sir, | or remote. 
I would remark that lam not now engaged with Sir, one other ground of reproach is relied on by 
an examination of the boundary question between | the Opposition, which is to attach the responsibii- 
Texas and Mexico; lam considering the calumny ity of this war to the President. He is denounced, 
thrown upon this Government by the declaration — sir, for electing the alternative joint resolution for 
that the occupation of the country between the — the admission of the State of Texas into the Union, 
rather than the resolutions which proposed nego. 
tiation. Sir, not to remark that the President’s 
predecessor had already made the election, let me 
only suggest that Congress authorized the election; 
and that it savers somewhat of presumption, to 
argue now, in the dark, that a different election 


unconstitutional act of the President, without the 
coneurrence of Congress. Sir, I think it just to 
eet rid of this issue, before I engage with any ex- 
amination of the real origin of the war; for I con- 
sider the declaration, so often reneated by the | > 
Opposition, that the occupation of the country would have avoided war. For one, sir, I believe 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was the _ the alternative election of negotiation would have 
act of the President, without the concurrence of | lost Texas altogether, 

Congress, to be in itself a calumny. Mr. Chairman, I think the war— 

I present, therefore, in this connection, to the at- | Ist. In its origin, just, honorable, and necessary, 
tention of the committee, that in June, 1845, Gen- | (1 mean unavoidable.) 
eral Taylor had indicated to him the extent of 2d. 1 think it is being prosecuted with the avow- 
country to the Rio Grande, claimed as Texas, un- “ed object of conquering a peace, which would se- 
der the act of annexation, receiving at the same cure indemnity for the past and security for the 
time his orders to defend and protect that territory; future. 
while Congress, in December, 1845, on their first 3d. I think indemnity and security may consist 
meeting were informed fully by the President of | in pecuniary, territorial, or commercial conditions, 
his action in Texas—to which they took no excep- altogether or severally. 
tion; but, on the contrary, legislated, without re- 4th. I think the war-power under our Federal 
straint and without limit, for all the territory | Constitution omnipotent under the recognized laws 
claimed as ‘Texas; and particularly committed it- | Of nations, as established on principles of human- 
self to this territory west of the Nueces, by further | ity and civilization, — ; 
and particular legislation in the establishment of a 5th. I would inquire how shall this war-power 
custom-house and revenue diastriet west of that be exercised in the further prosecution of the ex- 
river. Upon this state of facts, I feel constrained isting war with Mexico. 
to regard as a calumny the assertéon that the terri- What, sir, are the facts which develop the ori- 
tory west of the Nueces was ocetpied by the ille-, gin and history of this war? In 1836, the Repub- 
val and unconstitutional order of the President of , lic of Texas accomplished a revolution with the 
the United States without the concurrence of Con- | sword. I do not speak of the country formerly 
gress. known as Louisiana, and alleged to have been 

Sir, | have seen it suggested from the Opposition bounded by the Rio Grarrde; I do not speak of 
that the war, though just and honorable as the re- the Mexican department of Texas, alleged to have 
sult of annexation as between Mexico and the’ been bounded by the Nueces; but, sir, I speak 
United States, yet,as between the differentbranches of the revolutionized Republic of Texas—consist- 
of this Government, there exists a responsibility ing of the people of the department of Texas, 
with the Executive, peculiar and painful, created and portions of the people of Tamaulipas and 
by the rash act of the President in ordering the Coahuila—who, after driving the Mexican ar- 
troops to the Rio Grande, provoking the state of mies beyond the Rio Grande, and at once or- 
active hostilities. ganizing a Government, declared that river to be 

Such a conclusion could only result, sir, from | their western boundary; and, from that time to 
the struggle of a generous spirit, under the impulse _ the present, maintained complete and undisturbed 
possession of the soil west to the Rio Grande; so 
far as concerned their intercourse with the United 
States and the nations of the earth who had re- 
cognized their national independence—England, 
France, and other great Powersinclusive. Within 
these limits of boundary, they exercised in their 
intercourse with these nations all the rights of 
sovereignty; and even in their relations with Mex- 
ico, actually making peace on the recognition of 
such boundaries, stipulating for the withdrawal 
of the Mexican armies to the west of the Rio 
tration, it must be observed, that even in view of | Grande, and the release of the Mexican command- 
er-in-chief, and further maintaining such boundary 
this advance to the Rio Grande was not made for against all subsequent efforts of Mexico to obtain 
a permanent footing on that soil from which her 
armies had been driven in the war of the revolu- 
tion; while the people who continued to inhabit 
such territory were recognized as citizens of Tex- 
as, tendering their allegiance, and being represent- 
protection of Texas, had repeatedly urged and ad- ed in the Congress of Texas, and, I believe, in 
vised the movement, upon high considerations of || the very Convention that accepted our terms of 
military and political propriety; nor until months | admission. These acts of sovereignty have been 
after the organization of the Mexican armies on | often referred to in this House. As one act of 
the banks of the Rio Grande river, under peremp- | such sovereignty, Texas became a State of our 
tory orders to cross that river, and seek our peo- | Federal Union, bringing with her the old quarrel 

le at Corpus Christi, or wherever else they might | with Mexico, which, at the time of annexation, was 
e found. This movement, made with caution, | the Mexican claim to all of Texas; and this quar- 
with care, in a purely defensive spirit, subordinate | rel, to the extent of war with Mexico, or other 
and secondary to the occupation of the country | Powers interfering with the ‘‘act of annexation, 
——_—_—___—— —_— , | I cheerfully assume as the price of Texas. 

*In speaking of the organization of revenue districts in Sir, observe the conduct of the two Governments 
Texas, Mr. McLane desires tobe understood as referringto | in their intercourse, now that the act of annexation 
Texas as one collection district, with surveyors and inspectors | jag transferred this intercourse to the Federal Ad- 
appointed for ports in Texas, west of the Nueces to the Rio | ministration ; see the insolence of Mexico and the 
Grande, a surveyor at Corpus Christi, and an inspector at | . . 

Point Isabel. | forbearance of the United States; see the declara- 


with the Opposition. Such an assault on the Presi- 
House, and already referred to, must be refuted 


by a simple review of the history of annexation; 
and coming from the Opposition, under all the ex- 


In re- 
pelling this assault upon the wisdom and capacity 


into that territory; nor until months after General 
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tion of Almonte, withdrawing from our country 
on the passage of the act of annexation ; see every 
subsequent stage of the controversy between Mex- 
ico and the United States, and every despatch of 
every minister, in every change of a changing 
Government. The offence was the act of annex- 
ation. That act was the act of Congress, and the 
occupation of any part of ‘Texas was an offence in 
ithe eyes of Mexico ; but the occupation of any and 
every part was the duty of the President, and had 
necessarily the concurrence of Congress, in virtue 
alone of the original act of annexation, which was 
a just, a wise, a constitutional act, and in advance 
sanetioned by the will of the people of the United 
States, and ratified by the people of a free and 
sovereign republic,. holding dominion from the 
Sabine west to the Rio Grande. See the subse- 
quent and subordinate ground of complaint, aris- 
ing out of the disputed boundary question—sup- 
posing the major offence of annexation reconciled ; 
and,in this connection, observe the cautious, for- 
bearing, conciliating course of the American Exec- 
utive, holding the American forces onthe extreme 
eastern border of the disputed territory until every 
etfort for a peaceful adjustment of differences seem- 
ed hopeless ; and further observe the cautious, de- 
fensive policy adopted in occupying and defending 
the soil uf this new State. 

On the other hand, sir, see the war issue on 
which Paredes overthrew the Government of Her- 
rera, confessedly because the annexation of Texas 
was cause of war. And here, sir, in this Paredes 
revolution, may be seen really the occasion of hos- 
tilities, if gentlemen wish to refine upon the origin 
of the Mexican war; for, sir, this revoluuon 
once accomplished, see the offensive, hostile, ag- 
gressive spirit with which the Mexican army 
was ordered to take forcible possession not only of 
that territory which, in some collateral issues of 
the negotiation, had been styled disputed, but also 
of the territory of Texas all the way to the Sabine. 
Surrendering then, sir, all the advantage which re- 
sults from the acknowledged sovereignty of Texas 
to the Rio Grande, and the transfer of that sover- 
eignty to the Federal Government, we can afford 
to stand upon the issue of opposition, now very nat- 
urally adopted by our beaten and desperate enemy, 
and acknowledge, for the moment, that Texas, to 
the Nueces, was legally and rightfully occupied by 
our troops, and that all Savon to the Rio Grande, 
was disputed territory. For, sir, the American 
Government took defensive possession, and the 
Mexican Government offensive possession of this 
territory, contemporaneously—hostilities occur- 
ring at a moment when the American general was 
ordered to act defensively, and the Mexican to in- 
vade and act offensively. 

What can be more conclusive to establish the 
necessity, the justice, aud the obligation of honor, 
imposed upon our Government to recognize and 
engage in the prosecution of such a war? What 
more conclusive to establish the wisdom and fér- 
bearance of the Executive? And yet the Congress 
that recognized such a war are branded as voting 
a **falsehood,”’ and the Executive arm is paralyzed 
by the denunciation of a majority of this House— 


a denunciation powerless but for insult, since we | 


hear nothing of impeachment, the only legitimate 
fruit of such a denunciation. 

Satisfied, then, sir, that the war is just, honor- 
able, and necessary, I desire, in the second place, 


to ascertain if it is prosecuted with an honorable — 


and intelligent purpose. The war message of 
May, 1846, and every subsequent annual message 
and special message, have all declared that the war 
is prosecuted with the sole object of conquering a 
satisfactory peace; and these Executive declara- 
tions have been understood to involve the princi- 
ple of demanding indemnity, both for the expenses 
of the war, and the past injuries and wrongs 
inflicted by Mexico upon citizens of the United 
States. In view, then, of these two positions, and 
the repeated rejection of our peaceful overtures, I 
see no course left to this Government, but the con- 
tinued prosecution of the war, until the power that 
governs Mexico is subdued; we then dictate our 
own terms, and accomplish our avowed purpose 
of conquering a peace. I thus distinguish, sir, be- 
tween the conquest of peace and the subjugation 
of the power that governs a country, and the subju- 
gation or annihilation of the country itself, with all 
its institutions and municipal existence. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. McLane. 
Here, sir, arises an interesting inquiry. Such 
a subjugation of the power that governs Mexico 
once accomplished, what indemnity shall be de- 
manded? This inquiry must be resolved before 
we can wisely apply our war-making power in the 
further prosecution of the war; for, in the enun- 
ciation of my third proposition, I have stated, in 
terms somewhat comprehensive, the scope.of in- 
ternational indemnity. JI feel constrained, sir, to 
pass over, without consideration, the idea of a 
simple pecuniary indemnity, or a pecuniary cuar- 
antee of security for the future in our relations 
with Mexico. f distrust, utterly, all expectation 
of ever obtaining such. So, sir, in regard to mere 
abstract territorial acquisition. I cannot believe 
that the mere acquisition of a portion of the Mex- 
ican territory, embracing even the valley of the 
Rio Grande, to the whole extent of territory com- 
| prised east of the Sierra Madre, and including New 
' Mexico and California—which, though somewhat 
beyond the recommendation of the President, has 
been suggested by very eminent military authority— 
would in itself constitute a satisfactory indemnit 
for the war alone; much less would such an acqui- 
sition, in my judgment, give us security for the 
future. Such an acquisition of territory, com- 
bined with certain fixed commercial relations, and 
the occupation of such points on the seacoast and 
in the interior as would ensure their faithful exer- 
cise and enjoyment, might, perhaps, satisfy the 
just demands and expectations of a wise American 
policy. Nothing short of such a result, sir, would 
constitute a satisfactory peace, in my judgment. 
To accomplish this result, the existing Govern- 
ment of Mexico must be absolutely subjugated. 
When this crisis is reached, American statesmen, 
who may be intrusted with the administration of 
Government, in my opinion, will take a yet more 
| comprehensive view of this question of indemnity; 
‘and, rejecting altogether the idea of territorial ac- 
quisition, they would, perhaps, guarantee to the 
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whole people of Mexico republican government, | 


civil and religious liberty, equal rights and equal 
laws, in their relation of independent several 
States, or in any independent confederate relation 
they may desire to assume. None‘of the evils in- 
| cident, or believed to be incident, to the denation- 
alization of Mexico, could then occur; but, like 
the other inhabitants of the North American con- 
| tinent, who have been subjugated by the United 
| States, they will enjoy that degree of civilization 


and the free and glorious civilization of our people 
will press onward until it covers the American 
continent. The commercial relations thus secured 
: with seven or eight millions of people, from whom, 
though adjacent in territory, we have been almost 
excluded by the prejudices of an eighth or tenth 
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the idea of future security in the pursuit of our 
own American policy. All who la observed 
the intimate relations existing between Paredes 
and Queen Christina, and the present political 
connection existing between the latter and the 
French and Spanish Governments, will be at no 
loss to appreciate the importance of these cons.d- 
erations. 

I do not advocate, sir, any mission of philan- 
thropy; I do not justify any spirit of propagand- 
ism, on the part of the American Government. 
But I look to the actual condition of Mexico, 
without inquiring whether the present war was 
caused by Mexico or the United States, or whether 
it has produced the present state of affairs— 
which, in my judgment, demands from this Gov- 
ernment firmness and resolution, in securing steady 
regulations and treaty stipulations beyond the 
power of English or Freuch intrigues to disturb,, 
whether those intrigues are confined to efforts 
which would exclude us from commercial inter- 
course with Mexico, or have the more enlarged 
purpose of establishing, in the place of the anar- 
chical Government now existing, a monarchy under 
the protection of European Powers. 

But, sir, | do not presume to press these views 
at this time. gf am quite content to support the 
policy of the Administration, as presented in the 
President’s message, and take at once the territoral 
indemnity recommended by him; though I would 
venture to hope his recommendation might be ex- 
tended to include the valley of the Rio Grande 
south to Tampico, as well as New Mexico and 
California. Such an acquisition of territory, com- 
bined with the measures recommended by the 
President, or the extension of a judicious revenue 
system over Mexico, and a continued prosecution 
of the war, would constitute, in my judgment, a 
policy which will yet receive the sanction of the 
American people. 

Sir, in viewing the more enlarged and compre- 
hensive policy indicated in the remarks I have just 


' submitted, | would observe that such a_ policy, 


and independence for which they may be fitted, , 


of the Mexican nation, in alliance with the arts | 
and intrigues of European traders and mission- | 
| aries, would constitute an ample, a glorious indem- | 


nity; while the liberated millions of Mexico would 
bless the sword of the conqueror, and spurn the 
| rude despotism of the privileged classes, who now 
sport with and oppress them. To this end, sir, 
| I would myself be willing at this time to prose- 
cute the war. The power to declare war, and 
make rules for the government of our armies, and 
our captures on land and sea, is ample to fill the 
measure of glory and freedom which I think this 
war will yet secure to the Mexican people. I 
‘| would desire at once, sir, to extend our revenue 
'| laws over Mexico, and push the war vigorousl 
| to the occupation and subjugation of every Mexi- 
} can State. When these brilliant results should bé 
| accomplished—and the task is more simple than we 


though it certainly embraces the whole of Mexico in 
its influence, and is intended to give moral and 
physical life to the people and institutions of that 
portion of the American continent, must not be 
confounded with the simple proposition of the de- 
nationalization of Mexico and the annexation of 
that country and people as an integral and sover- 
eign portion of our own Confederacy. Nine-tenths 
of the people of Mexico are hardly le’s aboriginal, 
and certainly not so well cultivated and advanced, 
as the Choctaw, or even the Cherokee Indians, who, 
as a people, though conquered, are still left to the 
enjoyment of civil and religious freedom; instituting 
their own fundamental laws, and enacting their own 
municipal regulations, under the most improved 
and indegindaaa system of — government 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, yet not constituting an integral and sover- 
eign portion of the Confederacy itself. Neverthe- 
less, sir, their laws, their public schools, their civil 


and religious cultivation, present types of a civil- 


ization in few respects inferior to our own. 

The principal and main objection, sir, that I have 
heard advanced against the partial acquisition of 
Mexican territory, will doubtless be applied to the 
policy here indicated, and lies in the supposed ex- 
tension of slavery among a people and over territory 
from which it is now excluded by municipal law. 
This objection, sir, I regard as of little weight— 


not because I am in anywise insensible to the out- 


| generally concede—I, for one, shall be-.content to | 


| leave with our existing Government the adjust- 
‘| ment of a satisfactory peace—assured, as I am, 


'| that no peace will ever be deemed satisfactory and | 
‘| honorable that does not stipulate for *‘ indemnity | 


|, and security,” 


and security guarantied by treaty | 


|| Stipulations—not alone in view of our immediate | 


|| relation to Mexico, but in view of all the relations 
which Mexico and the United States hold to Euro- 
pean nations. Sir,in myown humble sphere of in- 
tercourse, I have gathered such intelligence in regard 
to the relations of Paredes and the monarchical 
party in Mexico with certain powers in Europe, 
|| that I cannot consent to confine my view simply 
|| to the relations of the United States with Mexico, 
‘when I consider the conditions indispensable to 
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rage which such a forced extension of such an in- 
stitution over an unwilling prem would constitute. 
I regard this objection, sir, of little weight, because 
I do not believe the act of acquisition, of itself, 
would necessarily extend this institution over the 
territory so acquired. Still less do I believe that 
the subjugation of all Mexico, and the subsequent 
government of that country by the inhabitants 
thereof, under free and republican institutions, 
would ever result in the extension of slavery be- 
yond the limits where it now exists. Further, 
sir, I do not believe that any act of the Federal 


| Government of the United States can either create 


| or abolish slaver phere, within or without our 

| present limits. es: of our Federal Gov- 

ernment over the institutions of slavery are limited, 

| Ist, to their enumeration, in fixing the ratio of con- 

| gressional representation; 2d, to their ve ene 
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from abroad subsequent to the year 1808. 
tory acquired by the United States with slavery 
existing therein as a domestic municipal institution, 
as Florida and Louisiana, would remain slave terri- 
tory without regard and without the sanction of 
treaty stipulations to make it so, or to guaranty 
its existence. 

On the other hand, territory acquired without 
the existence therein of this municipal institation, 
would remain free, so far as any power of Con- 
gress to create it there, or to declare that it should 
exist there, is concerned. The people who may 
have abolished it therein, or who may have failed 
to create it there, are alone possessed of sover- 
eignty over it—being a purely domestic, local, and 
peculiar institution, recognized by the Federal Con- 
stitution as such within the limits of such sov- 
ereignty as may have established it—an institution 
recognized as existing in virtne of a sovereignty 
apart from, and independent of, the Federal Con- 
stitution, though not inconsistent with it. Hence it 
is, sir, | believe territory acquired by the United 
States, either by purchase or conquest, and inhabited 
by people who become citizens of the United States, 
will maintain and establish such municipal institu- 
tions as are most acceptable to their own will and 
wish, if consistent with the Constitutton and laws 
of the United States and the reserved rights of the 
States. Entertaining these views on the subject 
of slavery, I may be permitted to say that I feel, 
as the representative of a southern State, wounded 
and offended at the style of language so often in- 
dulged in by gentlemen on this floor, who treat 


prohibit their importation or their immigration | 


Terri- | 


this question as men of a single idea, denouncing | 


the institution and those who live in its midst; and 
though myself born north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, I still lived sufficiently in the midst of the 
black and slave race to understand that they were 
capable of far more enlightened and Christiau 


principles of action, and love to thelr neighbors | 


and fellow-men, than I have ever witnessed in the 
conduct of any branch of the Abolition party, here 
or elsewhere. And, in conclusion, | would say, 
that I hold the opinion that Congress ts under the 
obligation to vote promptly men and money for the 
vigorous prosecution of a war that will conquer a 
glorious and satisfactory peace, reducing Mexico 
to complete subjection, leaving us to dictate terms, 
which | would have illustrate our humanity, our 
wisdom, and our justice. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR, J. A. ROCKWELL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 11, 1848. 
On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes- 
sage to the various Stahding Commitiees. 
Mr. ROCKWELL said: 
Mr. Cuainman: There are some questions con- 
nected with the recent message of the President of 


the United States, assigning his reasons for not | 
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~ Internal Improvements — Mr. pe) = 


one, even where there is studied avoidance of any | 
directly false statements of matters of fact. The 
leading ideas inculcated in the message are two-fold: 
first, that this system of improving harbors and 
rivers, and constructing roads and canals, in effect 
originated with Mr. Adams, and during his ad- 
ministration, and was carried by him and his ad- 
mirers and friends to a most alarming extent; and 
seconds that General Jackson checked this tendency 
to wild and extravagant expenditures, and curtail- 
ed and reduced the expendituresmade. Although 
these ideas are not expressed in these words in 
any one portion of the message, no one can read it 
without acknowledging that they are sought to be 
conveyed, and are actually conveyed, by the mes- 
sage. Nothing, sir, could be further from the fact, 
as I shall undertake to show in the course of my 
remarks. 

There are, however, some statements in the | 
message, which are specific and distinct, which are 
entire,y untrue. The President says: 

“The power of appropriating money from the treasury 
for such improvements was not claimed or exercised for 
more than thirty years after the organization of the Govern- 
ment in 1789, when amore latitudinous construction was 
indicated, though it was not broadly asserted and exercised 
until 1825.7? 

Now, sir, this is not correct, but the factis en- 
tirely opposed to this statement. 

Without referring to various proceedings in rela- 
tion to this subject, and especially to the early and 
continued legislation on the subject of light-houses, 
&c., the very able report of Mr. Gallatin, in 1808, 
is well worthy the particular consideration of the 
House; and I refer to it the more, because it isa 
most important document, and has been very rarely 
referred to, so far as I know, in the discussion of 
this subject. 

By referring to the Journal of the Senate, it will 
be seen that on the 25th February, 1807, Mr. 
Worthington (of Ohio) submitted for consideration 
the following resolution: 

** Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to report to the Senate, at their next session, the best 
information he can acquire as to the usefulness, the practi- 
eability, and probable expense of the canal contemplated 


between the waters of the Chesapeake and Delaware, from 
Elk river to Christiana creek, with bis own opinion and rea- 


sons thereon, and a plan or plans for the application of such 


of the United States.’ 


means as may be most convenient to the Government, and 
within the power of Congress, to aid in carrying into execu- 
tion the same; and whether the route adopted by the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware Canal Company be the most eligible 
communication between the waters of the bays; and like- 
wise his opinion generally on the practicability of an inland | 
navigation between the southern and northern extremities 


And on the next day, February 26, 1807, Mr. 
Worthington submitted the following for considera- 
tion: 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to report to the Senate, at their next session, the best 


| information he can acquire as to the practicability and pro- 


signing the bill making appropriations for the im- | 
provément of harbors and rivers, in relation to | 


which I design to occupy the attention of the 
House but fora very short time. On a former 
occasion | have expressed at length my views on 
this subject, and, instead of going now over the 
same ground, my sole purpose is to expose some 


of the gross misstatements of that message in rela- | 


tion to the origin and history of the system of im- 
provements. 

Our friends on the other side of the House do 
not seem very cordially to agree in their opinions 
on this question. The honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Venasie,}] who has just 
taken his seat, has read a lecture to the honorable 
member from Tennessee, [Mr. Sranton,] which 


I hope he received in a meek and quiet spirit. | 





They seem to differ entirely in their views of this | 


remarkable message. It is not my province, sir, 


** tantas componere lites,’’ but to deal with the “dii || 


majorum gentium’’—the President and his veto 
message~ Noone can read through that document 
without being struck with the want ofa fair and 


candid statement of the matters under discussion. | 


On very many points the impression sought to be 
conveyed is an incorrect and grossly deceptive 


bable expense of forming a turnpike road throughout the 
United States, commencing at the city of Washington, and 
running each way towards the northeastern and southwest- 
ern extremities of the Union; together with his opinion on 
the most suitable route for the same, and a plan or plans for 


| the application of such means as may be most convenient 


| that was contained in the former resolutions; and | 


for the Government, and within the power of Congress, to 
aid in carrying the same into effect.” 

These two resolutions were subsequently aban- 
doned by the mover of them, and one substituted, 
more general in its character, and embodying all 


1 refer to them now to show with what care and | 
deliberation the early movements on this subject | 
were undertaken. 

On the 28th February, Mr. Worthington with- 
drew the two resolutions which I have read, and 


offered the following: 


« Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to prepare and report to the Senate, at the next session, | 
a plan for the application of such means as are within the 
power of Congress to the purposes of opening roads and | 
making canals; together with a statement of the underta- — 
kings of that nature which, as objects of public improvement, 
may require and deserve the aid of Government; and also 
a statement of the works of that nature which have been 
commenced, the progress which has been made tn them 
and the means mak prospect of their being completed, an 
all such information as in the opinion of the Secretary shall 
be material in relation to the objects of this resolution.” 


On the 2d March, 1807, the vote was taken by 
yeas and nays on this resolution, as follows: 


“ Yeas—Messrs. J.Q. Adams, (Mass.,) Clay, (Ky-,) Hill- 
house, ((t.,) Howland, (R. I.,) Kitehell, (N.J.,) Logan, | 
Pa.,) Milledge, (Geo.,) Mitchell, (N. Y.,) Moore, (Va.,) | 
ickering, (Mass.,) Plumer, (N. H.,) Reed, (Md.,) Smith, | 
(Md.,) Smith, (N. Y.,) Smith, (Tenn.,) Smith, (Vt.,) 


Sumpter, (S. C.,) Tracey, (Ct.,) Turner, (N. C.,) Wh 


system, to pass by the report of Mr. 
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(Del.,) and Worthington, (Ohio)—22. me 


* Nays—Messrs. Condit, (N. J.,) Fenner, (R. £.,) Gilinay 
(N. H.)—3.”” ; 

Surely, at the present day, a person who should 
vote for such a resolution would not only be con. 
sidered as claiming and asserting the propriety of 
improvements of the character embraced in the bi!) 
vetoed by the President, but adopting a far more 
‘¢ jatitudinous construction’’ of the Constitution. 
No man, of course, who denied the constitutional 
power of the General Government to aid in the 
construction of such works, would ever vote for 
such a resolution. 

In pursuance of the above resolution, Mr. Albert 
Gallatin, in the following year, made his most 
elaborate report to Congress, which, with the ac- 


| companying papers, occupy more than two hun- 


dred pages in one of the large folio volumes of the 


| ** State Papers.”’ 


He recommends the construction of the four fol- 
lowing classes of works : 

** 1. Canals from north to south along the At- 
lantic sea-coast. 

**2. Communicatious between the Atlantic and 
western waters. 

‘“* 3. Communications between the Atlantic wa- 
ters and those of the great lakes and river St. Law- 
rence. 

‘* 4. Interior canals.”’ 

He recommends a system which involved an 
expenditure of $20,000,000, and observes, that ‘an 
annual appropriation of $2,000,000 would accom- 
plish all these great objects in ten years; and may, 
without inconvenience, be supplied in time of 

eace by the existing means and resources of the 
Gnited States.”’ 

Previously to this time the resources of the Gov- 
ernment had not been such as to justify any con- 
siderable expenditures for this purpose, or any 
other. Appropriations had, however, been made 
for the Cumberland road as early as 1806, by an 
appropriation of $30,000, which have been since 
continued, amounting in all to $5,863,236 17. 

Nor does this stand alone. On the 26th Febru- 
ary, 1807, the following resolution was passed in 
the Senate of the United States: 

“Resolved, That the President be authorized to appoint 
three commissioners, for the purpose of examining the ra- 
pids of the Ohio, to ascertain whether a canal to avoid them 
be practicable, and which side of the river presents the 
greatest advantage for its accomplishment; and, also, whether 
the bed of the river is capable of being so cleared out as 
to admit of ascending and descending navigation, and the 
relative importance of a canal.”’ 

A committee was appointed to report a bill to 
this effect, and on the 28th February, 1807, the 
bill was reported, and passed the Senate by a vote 
of 18 to 8. 

The yeas and nays were as follows: 


“ Yeas—Messrs. Bayard, Clay, Gaillard, Gilman, Hill- 
house, Maclay, Milledge, Mitchell, Moore, Pickering, Plum- 
er, Reed, Smith of Maryland, Smith of Ohio, Smith of 'Ten- 
nessee, Thurston, White, and Worthington—18. 

‘Nays—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, (Massachusetts,) Condit, 

New Jersey,) Howland, (Rhode Island,) Smith, (New 
York,) Smith, (Vermont,) Tracy, (Connecticut,) and Tur- 
ner, (North Carolina,)—8.”’ 


It is somewhat remarkable that this work, the 
construction of a canal around the falls of the Ohio 
at Louisville, has been the ground of attack pre- 
eminently by the opponents of this system. It 


| will also be seen that, so far from originating with 


Mr. Adams’s administration, this measure was 
opposed by him when first introduced, about 
twenty years before, in the Senate. It will also 
be seen from what quarter this measure received 
its principal support. 
It does not become us, sir, in the history of this 
ices. 
while Secretary of War, in 1819, made to Con- 
gress, in pursuance of a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 4th April, 1818, instructing 


_ the Secretary of War to report to that House, at 


their next session, ‘a plan for the application of 
‘such means as are within the power of Congress, 
‘ for the purpose of opening and constructing such 
‘roads and canals as may deserve and require the 
‘ aid of Government, with a view to military oper- 


‘ations in time of war, the transmission of muni- 


* tions of war,” &c. 

The report, exclusive of the accompanying pa- 
pers, occupies ten pages, and presents a very full 
view of the subject. It begins as follows: 

« A judicious system of roads and canals, constructed for 


eines 
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the convenience of commerce and the transportation of the |) 


mail only, without any reference to military Operations, is 
itself among the most efficient means for ‘the more compicte 
defence of the United States.’ Without adverting to the 
fact, that the roads and canals which such asystem would 
require, are, with few exceptions, precisely those which 
would be required for the operations of war, such a system, 
by consolidating our Union, increasing our wealth and fiscal 
capacity, would add greatly to our resources in war. It is 
in a state of war, when a nation Is compelled to put all its 
resources it men, money, skill, and devotion to country into 
requisition, that its government realizes, in its security, the 


peneficial effects from a people made prosperous and happy | 


by a wise direction of its resources in peace. But forbear 
to pursue this subject, though so interesting, and which the 
further it is pursued will the more clearly establish the inti- 
mate connection between the defence and salety of the 
country, and its improvement and prosperity, as Ido not con- 
ceive that it constitutes the immediate object of this re- 
ort. 
: «There is no country to which a good systein of military 
roads and canalsis more indispensable than to the United 
States.” 

After showing at length, and with particularity, 

él : 

the very exposed character of our frontier on the 
seaboard, he observes: 


« Thus circumstanced, it is the duty of the Government to 
render it as secure as possible. For much of this security 
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we ought to Jook to a navy and a judicious and strong sys- | 


tem of fortifications ; but not to the neglect of such roads and 
canals as will enable the Government to concentrate prompt- 
ly and cheaply, at any point which may be menaced, the 
necessary force and means of defence.” 

In another portion of his report, Mr. Calhoun 
Says: 


“Much undoubtedly remains to be done to perfect the | 


roads and improve the navigation of the rivérs; but this, 
fur the most part, may be safely left to the States and the 


commercial cities particularly interested, as the appropriate | 


objects of their care and exertions. The attention of both 
have recently been much turned towards these objects, 
and a few years will probably add much to facilitate the 


intercourse between the coast and the interior of the Atlantic || 


Stutes. Very differentis the case with the great and im- 
portant line of communication extending along the coast 
through the Atlantic States. No object of the kind is more 
important; and there is none to which State or individual 
capacity is more inadequate. It must be perfected by the 
General Government, or not be pertected at all, at least for 
many years. No one or two States have a sutficient inter- 
est. it is immediately beneficial to more than half of the 


States of the Union, and without the aid of the General Gov- | | 


ernment would require their coépeiation. Itis at all times 
a most important object to the nation; and in a war with a 
naval Power, is almost indispensable to our military, com- 
mercial, and financial operations.”? 


Again: 


“If it were thoroughly opened by land and water, if Lou- | 


isiana were connected by a durable and well-finished road | 


with Maine, and Boston with Savannah, by a weill-estab- 
lished line of inland navigation, for which so many facilities 
are presented, more than half of the pressure of war would 
be removed. A country so vast in its means, and abounding 
in its various latitudes with aimost all of the products of 
the globe, isa world of itself; and with that facility of inter- 
course, to perfect which the disposable ifeans of the country 
is adequate, would flourish and prosper under the pressure 
of a war with any Power. But dropping this more elevated 


view, and considering the subject ouly as it regards ‘ military | 
operations in time of war, and the transportation of the | 


uiunitions of war,’? what could contribute so much as this 
communication to the effectual and cheap defence of our 
Atlantic frontier? Take the line of inland navigation along 
the coast, the whole of which it is estimated could be com- 


pleted for sea vessels by digging one hundred miles, and at | 


the expense of $3,000,000, the advantage which an enemy 
with a naval force now has, by rapidly moving along the 


coast and harassing and exhausting the country, would Le 


in a great measure lost to him.”’ 


I will read but two or three more extracts, from 
different portions of the report: 


“The interest of commerce, and the spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the great Atlantic cities, will do much to perfect the 
means of intercourse with the West. The most important 
lines of communication appear to be from Albany to the 
lakes, from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Rich- 
mond, to the Ohio river, and from Charleston and Augusta 
to the Tennessee; all of which are now commanding the 
attention, in a greater or less degree, of the sections of the 
country immediately interested. But, in such great under- 
takings, so interesting in every point of view to the whole 
Union, and which may ultimately become necessary to its 
defence, the expense ought not to fall wholly on the por- 
tions of the country more immediately interested. As the 
Government has a deep stake in them, and as the system ef 
defence will not be perfect without their completion, it 
ought at least to bear a proportional share of the expense of 
their construction. 

“Many of the roads and canals which have been sug- 
gested, are no doubt of the first importance to the commerce, 
the manufacture, the agriculture, and political prosperity of 
the country, but are not for that reason less useful or neces- 
sary for military purposes. It is, in fact, one of the great 
advantages of our country, enjoying so many others, that 
whether we regard its internal improvements in relation to 
military, civil, or political purposes, very nearly the same 
system, in all its parts, is required. The road or canal can 
scarcely be designated, which is highly useful for military 


| 


| have, therefore, presented all, without regarding the fact 
that they might be employed for other uses, which, in the 
event of war, would be uecessary to give economy, cer- 
tainty, and success to our military operations ; and which, if 
they had been completed before the late war, would, by 
their saving in that singie contest in men, money, and repu- 
tation, more than have judemnified the country for the ex- 
pense of their construction. I have not prepared an esti- 
mate of expenses, nor pointed out the particular routes for 
the roads or canals recommended, as I conceive that this 
can be ascertained with satisfaction only by able and skillful 

| engineers, after a careful survey and examination. 

“1 would, therefore, respectfully suggest, as the basis of 
the system, and the first measure in the ¢ plan for the appli- 
eation of such means as are in the power of Congress,’ that 
Congress should direct such a survey and estimate to be 
made, and the result to be laid before them as soon as prac- 
tieable. 

* Where incorporate companies are already formed, or the 
road or canal commenced under the superintendence of a 
State, it perhaps would be advisable to direct a subscription 
on the part of the United States, on such terms and condi- 
tions as might be thought proper. 

‘In the view which has been taken, I have thought it 
| improper, under the resolution of the House, to discuss the 
| constitutional question, of how far the system of internal 
| improvements, which has been presented, may be carried 

into effect on the principles of our Government ; and, there- 
fore, the whole of the arguments which are used, and the 
measures proposed, must be considered as depending on the 
decision of that question.” 


2. The next assertion which the President makes 
in his message is as follows: 

“‘ During the four sueceeding years embraced by the ad- 
; ministration of President Adams, the power not only to ap- 
propriate money, but to apply it, under the direction and 
authority of the General Government, as well to the con- 
struction of roads as to the improvement of harbors and 
rivers, was fully asserted and exercised.’? 


It is not true that any new power was claimed 
or exercised by Mr. Adams’s administration in 
relation to the construction of roads. We have 
just received an official document from the War 
| Department, ‘*in answer to a resolution of the 
| ‘Senate calling for a statement of appropriations 

‘ for the construction and repair of roads, fortifica- 
| ‘tions, and harbors, and for the improvement of 
‘rivers,’’ which gives full and minute information 
on this subject. 


for the above purposes, except fortifications, be- 
| tween the years 1806 and 1826, principally for 
roads, the sum of $819,109 60. 

During Mr. Adams’s administration, tae whole 
amount appropriated for roads, sixteen in number, 
was $,1,138,646—$910,749 of which was for the 
Cumberland road, and $227,897 the amount ap- 
| propriated to all other roads. And, with one ex- 
' ception, these roads were in the Territories of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida. 
This one exception was of a military road, in the 





| appropriated, during Mr. Adams’s administration, 
$57,932, and during General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration $79,451 72. 

These roads in the Territories havé annually, 
before and since the administration of Mr. Ad- 
ams, received the aid of the General Government 
for their construction. And, during the adminis- 
tration of General Jackson, numerous and large 
| appropriations were made for the same roads, and 
_many others, and to a much larger amount. The 


By this it appears that there was appropriated | 


State of Maine, to Mars Hili—to which there was | 


|, sum appropriated in bills signed by President | 


| 


| 
| 





Operations, which is not equally required for the industry or 


political rity of the community. If those roads or ca- 
nals had been pointed out, which are necessary for military 
purposes only, the list would have been smal! indeed. 


| 


| Jackson for thirty roads waz.....- $4,431,264 66 
| Of which, for the Cumberland road.. 3,599,313 99 


$831,950 67 





| And for all other roads..........0. 


It thus appears, that of these appropriations for | 


roads by the General Government, President Jack- 


those signed by Mr. Adams. 
How entirely inconsistent with these facts is the 
statement of the President above made. If the 


Jackson, (although equally untrue as to the origin 
of the system,) it might surely, with far more jus- 
tice, be said that this power was by him far more 
ss ae asserted and exercised.”” 

3. The President, in pepe net of his argument 
in his message, makes the following extraordinary 
statements : 

“ Among other acts assu:ning the power was one passed 
on the twentieth of May, 1826, entitled ‘ An act for improv- 
ing certain harbors and the navigation of certain rivers and 
| creeks, and for authorizing surveys to be made of certain 
| bays, sounds, and rivers therein mentioned.’ By that act 


large appropriations were made, which were to be ‘ applied 
| under the direction of the President of the United States’ to 
| numerous improvements in ten of the States. This act, 


I || passed thirty-seven years after the organization of the 


son signed bills for nearly fourfold the amount of | 


remarks had been made in relation to General | 
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* 
present Government, contained the first appropriation ever 
made for the improvement Gf a navigable river, unless it be 
small appropriations for examinations and surveys in 120. 
During the residue of that administration many other appro- 
priations of a similar charaeter Were made, embracing roads, 
rivers, harbors, and canals; and objects claiming the aid of 
Congress multiplied without number, 

* This was the first breach effected in the barrier which 
the universal opinion of the framers of the Constitution had 
for more than thirty years thrown in the way of the assuinp- 
Uon of this power by Congress.’ 

The whole spirit and purport of this passage 
is entirely contrary to the well-known history 
of this system, as I have, in part, been able to 
show. Butso anxious seems the President to date 
the origin of the system with the entrance into 
power of Mr. Adamsand his friends, that although 
he has observed in this message that **it is net 
easy to perceive the difference, in principle or mis- 
chievous tendency, between appropriations for 
making roads and digging canals, and appropria- 
tions to deepen rivers and improve harbors,’’ yet 
he now seems to consider the great offence—** the 
improvement of a navigable river;’’ and declares 
that this first offence was committed during Mr. 
Adams’s administration. This 1s in direct con- 
flict with the report from the War Department, 
above referred to, made to this present Congress, 
and with the fact. In 1824, during Mr. Monrve’s 
administration, an act passed for improving the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and appropriating 
therefor the sum of $75,000. General Jackson, 
then in the Senate of the United States, voted for 
this very bill, on the yeas and nays, containing 
the appropriation of $75,000. And in 1825 there 
were some small appropriations for the mouths of 
rivers on the western lakes. 

4. It is clearly not true that General Jackson, 
while President, or at any other time, was un- 
friendly to this system; but he signed bills for 
larger amounts, and did more by his acts to ex- 
tend and enlarge this system, than any other 
President. 

It may be said, I am aware, in relation to both 
Presidents—Adams and Jackson—that they are 
not responsible for all the details of measures pre- 
sented to them; and it by no means follows, be- 
cause they signed bills containing objectionable 
provisions, that they therefore approved of every 
item in such bills. They had no power to amend 
or vary the bills before them for signature; and 
Mr. Adams was inclined, certainly, as were all his 
predecessors, to sparingiy use the veto power. It 
so happens, however, that General Jachson, while 
in the United States Senate, had the appear 
asa legislator, to indicate by his votes more clearly 
his private opinions on these questions; and the 
record shows his opinions. His name is recorded 
in the affirmative for the passage of the following 
acts: 

1. A bill authorizing a road from Memphis to 
Little Rock. 

2. A bill for making certain roads in Florida. 

3. A bill to procure necessary surveys for roads 
and canals. 

4. A bill to improve the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, and Missouri rivers. 

5. A bill for making a road in Missouri. 

6. A bill to subscribe for stock in the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal Company. 

7. A bill to extend the Cumberland road to 
Zanesville. 

8. A bill authorizing subscription for stock in 
the Louisville Canal Company.* 


* [ have taken the pains to examine the Journals of the 
Senate on this subject, and give a portion of the results of 
such examination, as showing not only that General Jack- 
son, in every instance, on every question of this character, 
went to the utmost limit in favor of the system; but that in 
its origin the northern and eastern States are by no means 
entitled to be considered as its principal friends and sup- 
porters ; 

‘An act to authorize the surveying and making a road 
from Memphis, in Tenneasee, to Little Rock, in the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas ;’”” House bill — ; passed Senate January 
23, 1824—General Jackson in favor—29 to 8 The noes 
were all from New England, except Mr. Macon, of North 


| Carolina. 


«An act to authorize the laying out and opening certain 
public roads in the Territory of Florida.” Yeas 28, nays 8. 
Nays all New England men, except 2. 

23d April, 1824. Senate resumed consideration of “An 
act to ure the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates 
upon the subject of roads and canals.” 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Maryland, to add at the end of 
the Ist section— 

“ That nothing berein contained shall be con- 
strued to or admit a power in Congress, on their own 
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We have here all the variety of rivers, roads, 


and canals, for all of which there was the sanction 
of the vote of Senator Jackson; embracing, too, 
that most exceptionable form of aiding these en- 
terprises—by a subseription of stock. 

And it appears also from the Journals of the 
Senate that General Jackson, in relation to the bill 
for subscription to the stock in the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal Company, not only voted for 
that bill, but was one of ten members who voted 
to amend it by authorizing a subscription of four 
hundred shares to the stock of the Dismal Swamp 
canal, 

But the great fact still remains to be mentioned; 
and that is, that President Jackson signed bills 
conutaming appropriavions for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, roads, &c., for a larger amount 
than all the other Presidents before and since his 
time united, 

The whole amount of the appropriations of this 
character, from the year 1806 to the present ume, 
as shown by the report which | have often referred 
to, is $17,199,223 21. Which is divided as fol- 


lows: 
From the year 1505 to 1825, inclusive........ $1,005,821 60 
Approprated ducing Mr. Adaims’s administra- 

SO 100 bFs 055506 0 0bas Sensenes severe ranene 2,311,475 26 
Appropriated during General Jackson's admin.- 

BGO 6: 05 6a a ebhn 046d ebiceveonndancas 10,562,882 19 
Approprated during Mr. Van Buren’s admin- 

ABULFALIOED. . sors rcccscrccecccserecesveseves 2,222,544 16 


(OF which, during the first year of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, 82,067,044 16.) 
Sinee Mr. Van Buren’s administration, in 
1642, 1843, 1844, and 1845. ......cccccccees 1,076,500 00 


it thus appears that much more than half, more 
than five-eighths, of all the appropriations ever 
made for these objects of improvement were made 
during the administration of General Jackson—the 
bills passed by the party of which he was head, 
and signed by him—the amount being more than 
four tines the amount during Mr. Adams’s admin- 
istration; that the amount during Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration was about the same as during that 
of Mr. Adams’s, and during the first year very 
nearly as much as during the whole of Mr. Ad- 
ams’s term of office; large appropriations during 
the three following years having been checked by 
the scarcity of money. And yet, in view of these 
facts, the President has the boldness—I will not 
say audacity—to say that * President Jackson’s | 
‘ powerful and disinterested appeals to his country 
‘appear to have put down forever the assumption 
‘ot power to make roads and cut canals, and to 


authority, to make roads or canals within any of the States 
of the Unton?— 

Mr. Van Dyke proposed to amend by adding: 

‘4nd provided, aiso, ‘Tiat, previous to making any of the 
aforesaid surveys, the consent of the States through which 
toe said surveys are to be made shall first be obtained by 
the President from the Legislatures of the States, réspec- 
uvely, agreeing that such surveys be made.” 

Ou Mr. Van Dyke’s amendment, 15 yeas, 28 nays—of 
which nays, General Jackson was oue. 

Mr. Chandler moved to stnke out “ admit’? and insert 
deny. Yeas 1, nays 85—Jackson among the nays. 

Ou Mr. Smith’s motion to amend—yeas 21, nays 25— 
Jackson in the negative. 

On motion by Mr. Holmes, of Maine, to add to the Ist 
section the following: 

“ Provided, (and the taith of the United States is hereby 


pledged,) That no money shall ever be expended for roads 


and canals, except it shall be among the several States, and 
iv the same proportion as direct taxes are laid and assessed 
by the provisions of the Constitution. Yeas 19, nays 27— 
Jacksou in the negative. 

On ordering to a third reading—yeas 25, nays 21—General 
Jackson in the athirmative. 

April 24, i244. On the passage of the bill—yeas 24, nays 
18-—Jackson in the affirmative. 

“An act to improve the navigation of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers.”’ On ordering to third readiug, as amended, 
May 1Y, IQi—yeas 25, nays 20—Jackson atiirmative. 

February 23, 1825. On motion to indefinitely postpone 
Cumberland Road bill—yeas 18, nays 25—Jackson among 
the nays. 

On the passage of the Cumberland Road bill—yeas 28, 
nays lo—Jackson in the affirmative. 

An act authorizing the subscription to stock in the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal Company.’? Mr. Tazewell 
moved to amend, by adding: 

“See. 3. wind be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary of 
the l'reasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to subseribe, in the name and for the use of the United 
States, for four hundred shares of the capital stock of the 
Disinal Swamp Canal Company, and to pay for the same at 
such times and in such proportions as may be required by 
the rules and regulations of the said company.” 

Séction 4 authorizes the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to vote, 
and that he receive dividends. 

Yeas 10, of which General Jackson was one, nays 3). 

On passage—yeas 24, nays 18—General Jackson in the | 
athrmative. 
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‘have checked the prevalent disposition to bring | harbor of Baltimore city, Havre de Grace, Mobile 
’ 


‘all the rivers in any degree navigable within the | 
‘control of the General Government.” | 

The man who, while Senator, voted deliberately || 
and repeatedly for roads and canals, and signed 
bills appropriating for roads, during his adminis- 
tration, the enormous sum of $4,431,260 66 for 
thirty different roads, and extending through the 
whole of his term of office, and during the eight 
years of his Presidential career out of the forty | 
years through which grants for these works ex- 
tended, signed bills appropriating ten and a half 
millions out of seventeen millions! This assertion 
of the President surely exhibits a courage amount- 
ing to rashness. 

But is it said that, after having been the princi- 
pal offender in this respect, President Jackson re- 
pented of his sins, and gave the death-blow to the 
system which he had cherished and sustained with | 
more than parental kindness? Even this excuse 
will not avail, because a few plain facts are against 
any such intimation, During each of the two last | 
years of General Jackson’s administration, more | 
bills of this character were signed by him than 
during any previous year during any administra- 
tion— 

In 1836, amounting to..........-~ $1,837,520 31 || 
In 1837, amounting to.......++-+- 1,768,218 63 1 
$3,605,738 94 || 

So far from there being any diminution of the | 
expenditures, they constantly increase to the last | 
hour of General Jackson’s administration and the | 
first year of his successor. I say, the last hour of 
General Jackson’s administration. This may not 
be literally true; but on the very last day of his ad- 
ministration itis literally true that he signed bills 
of this very character. 

On the 3d March, 1837, he approved * An act to | 
provide for continuing the construction, and for the 
repair of certain roads, and for other ow same pall 

This bill appropriated for the Cumberland road 
$397,183 67; and for continuing the construction 
of a road from the northern boundary of the Terri- 
tory of Florida, by Mariana, to Appalachicola, | 
$23,313. 

In view of this, what isto be said of the asser- 
tion of President Polk, that General Jackson ‘ put | 
down for ever the assumption of power to make 
roads,’’ &c.? 

On the same day he signed * An act to provide | 
for certain harbors, and the removal of obstruc- 
tions in and atthe mouth of certain rivers, and for | 
other purposes,’’ appropriating for various har- 
bors and rivers the sum of $1,192,188. 

And for the Alexandria canal, the additional sum | 
of $300,000. 

Nor is it true that any more rigid rule was adopt- | 
ed by General Jackson, at the very last moment of 
his official ‘life, than was adopted during Mr. | 
Adams’s administration, and characterizes the bill 
vetoed by the President. This bill returned by 
the President is, on the contrary, far more strict in | 
its provisions and limited in its amount. 

Indeed, nothing can show more clearly the dis- 
ingenuous character of the document we are con- 
sidering, than a comparison of this bill with the 
last acts of General Jackson above mentioned. 

The act signed by General Jackson embraced ||. 
fifty-six distinct appropriations for improving har- | 
bors and rivers, amounting to $1,192,188. 

Of those for the same works embraced in the | 
bill now returned by President Polk, there was | 
appropriated by that act the sum of $1,046,000. | 

‘The amount now appropriated in the bill for | 
these works is the sum of $365,000; and for all |. 
other works, the sum of $184,000 ; making in all |) 
the sum of $549,000. | 

Thus showing, that for all the pee appro- |, 
priations in this bill, there is the direct sanction of |. 
General Jackson, in the last of his official acts, on | 
the 3d March, 1837. 

A reference to the works embraced in the two |, 
bills will more fully illustrate this matter. 

The following are the works which are em- | 
braced in both of these bills, the one signed by | 

| 
' 


General Jackson and the other vetoed by Mr. 
Polk, viz: 

Breakwater at Burlington, Vermont breakwater 
at Plattsburg, harbors of Oswego, Big Sodus bay, 
mouth of Genesee river, Oak Orchard, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, River Raisin, St. Joseph, Michigan, | 


Michigan City, Chicago, Delaware breakwater, | 


Hudson, Ohio river above the falls, Ohio below 
the falls, and Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas 
rivers, Red river. 

The following are some of the works embraced 
in the act signed by General Jackson on the last 
day of his official life, and not embraced in the bill 
** rejected’? by President Polk, viz: 

Cocheco river, New Hampshire; Black river, 
New York; Black river, Ohio; Cunningham 


| creek, Ashtabula creek, Conneaut creek; Presque 


Isle, Pennsylvania; Portland harbor, New York; 
Cattaraugus creek harbor; Salmon river harbor; 
breakwater on Stamford’s ledge; breakwater at 
Sandy bay, Massachusetts ; breakwater, Hyannis 
harbor, river Thames, Connecticut; Southport 
harbor, Connecticut; Westport harbor, Connecti- 
cut; Chester, Wilmington, and Newcastle har- 
bors ; Ocracoke inlet; Cape Fear river; opening a 
yassage between the town of Beaufort and Pam- 
ico sound, and improving New river; channel 
between St. Mary’s and St. John’s; Cumberland 
river; Black and White rivers, in Arkansas; New 
Brunswick harbor. 

The following are the appropriations in this bill 


returned by Mr. Polk, which are not in the last 


harbor and river act of General Jackson, viz : 

Harbor at Port Ontario; Buffalo harbor; Erie; 
Grand river; Sandusky city harbor; Milwaukie; 
Boston; Bridgeport; Newark; Providence; Hog 
Island channel, Charleston ; Savannah harbor: to 
these to be added a small appropriation for repairs 
and pursuing works on the Atlantic of ten thousand 
dollars, and appropriations for dredge boats. 

I have deemed it proper to place these acts in 
juxtaposition, and to present more fully the details 


of them, because their dry details present the best 


commentary upon the message of the President, 
It seems incredible that any President of the Uni- 
ted States, in view of all the acts of General Jack- 
son, and especially this last crowning act, this 
important bill signed by him after all his votes and 


_messages, should send forth a document like the 


one on which I am commenting, and that the text 


for his homily should have been a bill of less than 
half the amount, and shorn of many of the objec- 


tionable features, in the act of 3d March, 1837. 

In connection with this subject, I ask, sir, the 
attention of the House to the inquiry as to what 
section of the country has been most favored by 
these appropriations? The charge is often made 
that the North and East have been the chief recip- 
ients of the aid of the Government in these im- 
provements. 


It would not have been surprising, indeed, if, 


during the last forty years within which the West 
has grown up from very small beginnings, in view 


_of the very large commerce and numerous harbors 


on the coast of New England, if there should have 


been an apparent disproportion in favor of the New 


England States; but the very reverse is the fact. 
From 1806 to 1845, inclusive: 


Appropriations for harbors, rivers, and roads, 


in New England..........sscecoeee eoeeee $1,105,130 20 
Middle States, including Virginia....... eoee 3,927,026 83 
Southern and Southwestern States....... -» 4,395,814 84 
Western States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, and [owa........... 5,770,220 79 


Embraced in these appropriations were the vari- 
ous appropriations made for the Cumberland road, 
amounting to $5,863,236 17, in relation to which 
was the stereotype provision, that the amount 
should be replaced, so far as some of the States 
were concerned, out of the fund for making roads 
provided in the act admitting them into the Union. 
A fand, of course, totally inadequate to supply 
any such amounts. 

ti is a remarkable fact, in connection with the ex- 
traordinary course of the President on this subject, 
that all the works, appropriations for which are 
contained in this lost bill, were recommended by 
the President’s own Secretary of War, Mr. Mar- 
cy, in the report to Congress at the commencement 
of the first session of the last Congress, accom- 
panying the President’s message to Congress of 
that session. 

I am sure, sir, that the facts which I have brought 
forward are quite sufficient to justify most fully 
the charge which I have made in relation to this 
messagi'. I am persuaded that no fair man can say, 
on reading the President’s message, and these facts, 
drawn from official and reliable sources, that they 
are not directly in conflict. 


ET Sonar 
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The message was not strictly a veto message. | 
When the bill upon which it is based was referred | 


to him for his approval, he was authorized to send 
his veto message. He did not do so; and Con- 
gress having adjourned before the expiration of 


the time which would have given it the power of 
law without his signature, the bill was thus lost. 


The President was not called upon to send any | 
message on the subject to the present Congress, as | 


no action can now be had on the bill which is the 
foundation of the document. It is an essay, an 


argument, a manifesto, if you will; and whether | 


it is designed as a gratuitous attempt to enlighten 
the darkness and instruct the ignorance of Con- 
gress, or to pre-occupy or mislead the public mind 
on this question, it is equally out of place and in 
bad taste. 

If, indeed, the message has been hastily drawn 
up, some imaccuracy as to facts, and the mode of 
stating them, might have been tolerated. Butafter 
an interval of nine months, if this brulum fulmen 
was to be issued, if this document was to be pat 
forth, it was due to the station which Me held, and 
the country who have placed him in that high sta- 
tion, that the statement of facts should be accurate 
and ingenuous; thatall deception or attempt to create 
a false impression on this great public question 
should be avoided; above all, that the Chief Mag- 
istrate of this nation should place himself above the 
suspicion of any design, from an excessive paru- 
san zeal, of sending forth a document which did 
not contain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, on the subject discussed. 

I shall leave it to every one to judge how far the 
President has fulfilled these just expectations in 
relation to the Chief Magistrate of this nation. 

I should not, sir, have occupied the time of the 
House in these strictures upon this message had 
he not based his argument quite as much on au- 
thority as on principle, and sought by erroneous 
statements, (I trust unintentional,) in relation to 
the views and course of Mr. Adams and General 


Jackson, and their political supporters and friends, | 


unduly to influence the public mind. 


I know too well the importance attached by a 


large party in this country to the opinions and 


example of General Jackson, on any great public | 


question, to regard the object which | have had in 
view as of trifling moment. At the same time I 
prefer, on this subject, to examine its merits unin- 
fluenced by the authority of great names. 


I have | 


sought to do so on a former occasion, and may at | 


some future time go still more fully into the ques- 
tion, if I am not anticipated, as | hope I shall be, 
by others more able to do ample justice to the 
subject. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. SLIDELL. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. P. HALL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
January 19, 1848, 

On the President’s Message giving thereasons why 
he declined to give to the House, in compliance 
with its call, the Instructions to Mr. Slidell. 
Mr. HALL said: 


Mr. Cuairman: It is with great reluctance that 
I decline giving way for a motion that the commit- 
tee rise. 
orable gentleman, who has just taken his seat, 
should be answered at once, I am constrained to 


proceed with my remarks without delay. If any- | 


thing I may say shall appear harsh or unkind, I 
hope that I shall not be suspected of an intention 


to wound the feelings of any one on this floor. | 
Such a design I most emphatically repudiate. If 


I shall speak warmly, it will be because I feel 
deeply the importance of the subject under discus- 
sion. In this connection, it may not be improper 
to state, that while I cannot expect to rival the 


peculiar and fantastic eloquence of the member from | 
Mississippi, I do trust that I shall be as respectful | 


as himself in manner, and fully as respectable in 
matter. 

Sir, the subject which that gentleman has dragged 
by the ears into this debate has been announced 
as one of vast and transcendent importance, It 
has been declared to be ‘a trial of right between 


' tostrangle our Republic in its cradle? 
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the President and the Representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States.’’ For having, through 
motives of public policy, and under convictions of 
solemn duty, declined to give us certain informa- 
tion, the Executive has been denounced as evincing 
the spirit of a tyrant, and striving for the powers 
of an emperor. Through the eagerness to find 
fault, the gentleman from Mississippi has over- 
looked the precedent of the illustrious bather of his 
Country, and charged Mr. Polk, for adopting the 
sentiments of Washington, with aiming at the 
overthrow of popular rights and the subversion of 
popular liberty. I was prepared to hear almost 
anything from the other side of this House; but 1] 
must express my amazement at the denunciations 
which have come from that quarter since the receipt 
of the message now upon the Speaker’s table. 
What wrong has the President done by that com- 
munication? What crime has he committed? 
Why, sir, he has quoted the language of Wash- 
ington with terms of approval, and declared his 
adherence to certain views of that great exem- 
plar— 


“The very head and front of his offending 
Hath this extent—no wore.” 
And are gentlemen so blinded by party phrensy, or 
so infatuated by party attachments, as not to per- 
ceive that every blow struck at Mr. Polk falls upon 
him he has imitated ?—that every assault upon the 
character ofjthe present Executive for having issued 
the message of the 12th instant, is a direct assault 
upon the character of Washington, whose pen first 
gave the doctrines of that message to the world, 
whose mind first conceived and whose tongue first 
uttered them? If Mr. Polk did wrong by writing 
that message, General Washington did wrong also. 
If Mr. Polk, in that communication, has advanced 
the doctrines of despotism, General Washington 
was guilty of the same offence. If Mr. Polk has 
attempted to destroy the usefulness of this House, 
General Washington attempted no less. And is it 
true that Washington, in his civil administration, 
essayed to destroy the fabric which, through eight 
years of war and bloodshed, he had built up? Is 
it true that, when President, he sought to bea 
monarch? Is it true that, when Chief Magistrate, 
he declared “ that all Congress had to do was to 
hear his royal behests and obey his royal decrees? 
Is it true that the Father of his Country attempted 
This charge | 
has been substantially made by the gentleman from | 
Mississippi. He has asserted that the President, 


in his’ message to this House on Wednesday last, | 


| message in answer to this inquiry. 


But feeling that the speech of the hon- | 


struck a blow at the independence of this body and 
the rights of the people. Whatis the ground on 
which is rested this startling and momentous ac- 
cusation? I will read a short extract from that 


Mr. Polk 
says: 

‘*It has been a subject of serious deliberation with me, 
whether [ could, consistently with my constitutional duty 
and my sense -of the public interest involved and to be 
affected by it, violate an important principle, always here- 
tofore held sacred by my predecessors, as I should do by a 
compliance with the request of the House. President Wash- 
ington, in a message to the House of Representatives of the 
30th ot March, 1796, declined to comply with a request con- 
tained in a resolution of that body, to lay before them a ‘ copy 
of the instructions to the minister of the United States who | 
negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain,’ to- | 
gether with the correspondence and documents relative to 
said treaty, ‘excepting such of said papers as any existing | 
negotiations may render improper to disclose.’ In assigning 
his reasons for declining to comply with the call, he de- | 
clared, that ‘the nature of foreign negotiations requires cau- | 
‘tion, and their success must often depend on secrecy, and | 
‘even when brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of all | 
‘the measures, demands, and eventual concessions which 
‘may have been proposed or contemplated, would be ex- 
* tremely impolitic, for this might have a pernicious influence 


| ‘in future negotiations, or produce immediate inconvenien- | 


| toa small number of members. To admit, then, a right in 


‘ ces, perhaps dangers and mischief, in relation to other Pow- 
‘ers. The necessity for such caution and secrecy was one 
€ cogent reason for vesting the power of making treaties in 
‘the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
‘the principle on which that hody was formed confining it 


‘the House of Representatives to demand and have, as a | 
‘ matter of course, all papers respecting a negotiation with a | 
‘foreign Power, would be to set a dangerous precedent.” | 


| 


Now, sir, the only principle set forth in this | 
message is contained in the language I have just ! 
read. But that principle did not originate with | 
Mr. Polk. It had its origin many years ago, in || 
the Cabinet of the first, and best, and greatest of || 
gur Presidents. If, therefore, the denunciations 
we have heard be deserved, they attach properly | 


| toGeneral Washington, the originator of the harm- |, 


, edicts. 
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ful sentiment, and not to Mr. Polk, the second-hand 
propagator of it. Yes! General Washington is 
responsible for all the consequences and tendencies 
of that principle. He it was, who devised it. 
He it was, who, if the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi be right, first contemplated the odious pro- 
ject of reducing the members of this House to 
mere scribes, and the recorders of Presidential 
He it was, who, if those opposed be cor- 
rect, had the coldness of heart, and the depravity of 
soul, in full view of the French people struggling 
to tear asunder the fetters of a cruel despotism, 
and to walk forth into the daylight of freedom, to 


| desire to carry his country backwards to the mid- 


night prison-darkness from which outraged, un- 
fortunate, insulted France, was striving with 
such energy to emerge. Thisis the revolting, ter- 
rible conclusion to which the sentiments of the 
members on the other side must irresistibly 
drive them. Gentlemen of the opposition, it 1s 
vain for you to attempt to escape from this 
conclusion. Every effort to extricate yourselves, 
only entwines you more and more in difficul- 
ues and embarrassments. 1 Leg you, therefore, 
to stop. I beseech you to pause and retrace your 
steps befure it is too late. I entreat you to con- 
sider whither you are going. You commenced, 
only a few months since, denouncing the President 
as responsible for the war with Mexico. You 
have now arrived at the point of virtually denoun- 


| cing the Father of his Country, by declaring that 


the principles he promulgated are the seeds of 
tyranny. How much further will you advance 
upon your present course, or how much longer 
will it be, at your past rate of progress, until you 
rejoice over the reverses of your country? Most 
of you already affirm that the present war vas 
unconstituuionally and unnecessarily begun by the 
Executive. Some of you declare that it is wicked 
and unjust. From the latter position I fear, I very 
much fear, that itis but a short step into the renks 
of theenemy. Far be it from me, Mr. Chairman, 
to impugn the motives of any gentleman on this 
floor, It is not for me to penetrate into the hid- 


| den recesses of the human heart and to find out 


what motives lie concealed there. | apprehend, 
however, that the members on the other side have 
been indulging in dangerous experiments of late, 
and that their patriotism has been subjected to 
very severe tests. If those experiments be perse- 
vered in, their love to their country will soon dis- 
appear like the waters of those streams in Mexico 
which sink into the earth a few miles from their 
sources and are lost forever. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
seemed to be aware of the dilemma in which he 
was involving himself, and, in order to avoid it, 
he insisted that there is no resemblance between 
the call made upon Mr. Polk and that made upon 
General Washington. A very slight investigation 
will sweep away all ground for this pretext. Both 
calls were for information. The information re- 
quested by beth related to instructions and docu- 
ments concerning negotiations with a foreign coun- 
try. The only difference between them is, that 
the call upon General Washington was for inform- 
ation relative to negotiations which had already 
been perfected, while the call upon Mr. Polk was 
for information relative to negotiations now pend- 


‘| ing and undetermined. General Washington re- 


fused the information desired, on the ground that 
his compliance might have a pernicious influence 
on future negotiations. Mr. Polk refuses the in- 
formation desired, on the ground that his compli- 
ance might have a pernicious influence on existing 
negotiations. General Washington’s refusal sprung 
from an apprehension of a remote danger. Mr. 
Polk’s refusal springs from an apprehension of an 
immediate danger. General Washington thought 
his yielding to the call of the House would pos- 


| sibly produce mischief in relation to other Powers 


in ume to come. Mr. Polk thinks his yielding to 
the call of the House would probably produce mis- 
chief in relation to other Powers at the present time. 
In this way, sir, the comparison of the call upon 
General Washington wan. that upon Mr. Polk 
might be carried to a great length. Butit has been 
pursued sufficiently far to show, that every reason, 
whether prudential or otherwise, which justifies 
General Washington for not answering the call of 
the House, more than justifies Mr. Polk. Forwhat 
can be more manifest than this, that, if it be impolitic 
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to disclose ‘‘ all the demands, measures, and event- 
ua! concessions which have been made or contem- 
plated in relation to a treaty”’ already established, 
itis a thousand times more impolitic to disclose 
all the demands, measures, and eventual conces- 
sions, made or contemplated, in relation to a trea- 
ty under negotiation. It cannot be denied, that 
the very house which made the call alluded to 
upon General Washington, entertained this notion 
of the subject. In that call, while all papers re- 
lating to Juy’s treaty were requested, yet an excep- 
tion was carefully made of all papers which any 
then existing negotiation might render it improper 
to disclose. Indeed, | understood the gentleman 
from Mississippi to recognize the justness of this 
distincuon. | understood him to declare, express- 
ly, that it would be wrong for the President to 
communicate to us information touching any ex- 
isting negotiation. But, strange to tell, in the 
next breath he denounced Mr. Polk for declining 


to do that wrong. 


‘There is another circumstance connected with 
this matter which is worthy of our consideration. 
It is the fact so ably commented upon by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama the other day—the fact, that 
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though the Congress of 1796 controverted some of * 


the opinions advanced by General Washington in 
his reply to their call, yet they did not, in any 
manner or form, express or intimate a doubt as to 
the correctness of the position taken in that reply, 
and now assumed by Mr. Polk. No,sir,no. ‘The 
men who participated in the Convention which 
formed our Federal Constitution, and knew well 
and intimately its full scope and meaning, silently 
acquiesced in the correctness of the sentiments 
which have been assailed with so much bitterness 
and decency by the gentleman who preceded me. 
This, however, is not to be wondered at. That 
honorable member is doubtless wiser than our 
fathers. He belongs to that great and astonish- 
ingly-intelligent party which not only comprises 
all the elite of the Union, but has discovered that 
true patriotism consists in opposing the Adminis- 
tration, right or wrong. 

But the gentleman from Mississippi accuses the 
President of gross inconsistency. He says that Mr. 
Polk, when a Representative in Congress, asserted 
the constitutional right of this body to withhold 
appropriations of money for carrying into éffect a 
treaty, and that now he asserts the Executive has 
the right to withhold information from us concerning 
foreign negotiations. Ifthere be any inconsistency 
in this course, we of the minority are very blind. I 
will venture to affirm, that there 1s not a single mem- 
ber on this side of the House who does not hold to 
the views of Mr. Polk's speech of 1826, declaring 
that Congress may constitutionally refuse money 
for the purpose of defeating a treaty stipulation if 
they think proper to do so; and yet we are equally 
unanimous in the opinion that itis optional with 
the President to give us information or not relative 
to the making ofa treaty. Itis sheer nonsense, or 
worse, to pretend that the two doctrines are not 
compatible the one with the other. ' 
inconsistency against the Execuuve is ridiculous, 
and the imputation groundless. 

The gentleman from Mississippi urged still fur- 
ther that Mr. Polk, some twenty years ago, voted 
for an unconditional call for information upon 
the President of the United States, and that now 
he considers such a call unconstitutional. Does 
that gentleman think that we have neither eyes to 
see, nor ears to hear? It was only this morning 
that Mr. Polk’s response to the call of the House 
was laid upon our tables. ‘That response contains 
twenty-nine pages, and embraces a numerous and 
extensive correspondence; and still the honorable 
member pretends that Mr. Polk has characterized 
the call we have made upon him as unconstitution- 
al! Sir, no one has ever doubted the right of Con- 
gress to request information of the Executive. All 
that is contended for is, that when that informa- 
tion relates to foreign negotiations, it is discretion- 
ary with the President to furnish it or not, as he 
may think right and proper. The gentleman from 
Mississippi made several other efforts to fix the 
charge of inconsistency upon Mr. Polk; but they 
were so absolutely childish, that it would be an 
insult to the understanding of this House to notice 
them in detail. From the pomp and circumstance 
with which that very worthy member paraded his 
authorities, I really apprehended some astounding 


The charge of 
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developments, which would completely annihilate 
us of the Democracy. I supposed, as a matter of 
course, that in a little while we would be 

* Gone glimmering through the things that were.”’ 


I am exceedingly relieved to find, that in the 
gentleman’s agonizing throes, the sentiment of 
Horace has been realized : 


* The mountain labors, and a little mouse is brought forth !? 


I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that the singular 
errors the gentleman from Mississippi has com- 
mitted have not been the result of any natural 
obliquity of intellect. 
solely to the nature of his political associations. 
It isa rule, 1 believe universally true, that ** evil 
communications corrupt good manners.’”’ 

Mr. Chairman, what is the basis of the accusa- 
tion that General Washington and Mr. Polk, (1 
say General Washington and Mr. Polk, for they 
cannot be separated in this controversy,) by de- 
clining to give this House certain information, 
struck at its rights and insulted its dignity ? What 
was the reason of their refusal? It was, that the 
House of Representatives might divulge informa- 
tion, to the great injury of the public interests. Is 
not this position correct? Who believes that any 
information, of any character, could be kept 
secret by this House for twelve hours after it was 
communicated? ‘in the multitude of council- 
* it is said, “there is safety;’’ but there is 
no secrecy. ‘The denunciations, therefore, which 
we have heard against General Washington and 
Mr. Polk are, that they spoke the truth. This is 
not the first time that Mr. Polk has been assailed 
for telling the truth. He has been vilified, abused, 


and calumniated by partisan presses and partisan | 


orators, from one end of the Union to the other, 
because, at the commencement of the last session 
of Congress, he said, that they who aitacked the 
war as wicked, did, in fact, give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

Mr. GAYLE, (interposing.) I ask the gentle- 
man if he endorses that declaration of Mr. Polk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Missouri yield the floor? 

Mr. HALL. No; like the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi, I cannot yield. 


Mr. GAYLE, (taking up his sentence above.) | 


If he does, I call him to order. 

Mr. HALL. I reiterate what I said in the be- 
ginning of my remarks, that I intend no personal 
allusion. But to proceed. For making the dec- 
laration I have mentioned, the President has been 
branded as wishing to suppress the freedom of 


| speech, and to overturn the Constitution of the 
_ country. And yet, who does not know that he spoke 


| 


only the truth? Who does not know that every 
denunciation of the war by our citizens is pro- 


claimed throughout the whole length and breadth of | 
| Mexico? 
_ of honorable members of Congress have been pub- 
lished in Mexican newspapers, and read at the | 


Who does not know that the speeches 


head of Mexican armies, to incite them to at- 
tack our troops? Who does not know that the 
people of Mexico have read and thought over 


these productions until they believe there is a Mex- | 


ican party in this country, and Mexican Represent- 
atives on this floor? Who does not know that the 
war has been prolonged by American pens and 
American speeches? Itis futile to deny it; it is 
folly to attempt to conceal the fact that peace would 
long since have been established if we had all been 
as anxious for an honorable termination of hos- 
tilities as some of us have been to reach the places 
of power by overturning the Administration. Sir, 
much of the blood that waters Mexican soil has 
flowed because of the conduct of some of our coun- 
trymen here at home. That blood cries aloud for 
vengeance against the defamers of their country. 
Those cries shall be heard. Americans who have 
inspirited the enemy to fight on, shall not be for- 
gotten. Oblivion isa mercy they shall never know. 
The forked lightnings of popular indignation shall 
yet descend upon the foreheads of these untimely 
disputants, and burn upon their brows a mark of 
reprehension which shal] remain there forever and 
ever. Their names shall go down to posterity 
along with the names of those who opposed the 
war of 1776 and 1812, as negative examples to 
deter future generations from the commission of 


i . . 
| similar outrages. 


Mr. Chairman, it is no new thing for a Presi- 


They are to be attributed | 
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| dent of the United States to declare that informa- 
| tion requiring secrecy cannot be intrusted to this 
|| House. The gentleman from Alabama read to us, 
‘| the other day, two messages from President Mon. 
| roe, and one from President Jackson, announcing 
| that certain information could not be furnished this 
body, because the disclosure of it would do injury 
to the public good. True, as is said, the resolu- 
tions to which those messages were responsive 
contained exceptions of such information as it 
might be improper to disclose. But the informa- 
tion was not denied because of that exception. On 
the contrary, both of those Presidents boldly and 
distinctly state, that the information is withheld, 
because to impart it would be detrimental to the 
| public interest. Did any one say, when those 
messages were received, that they contained the 
sentiments of tyrants? Oh, no! It was left to the 
gentlemen on the other side, with their profound 
understandings, their extensive and varied inform- 
ation, their enlarged experience, their keen per- 
ceptions, and their ardent patriotism, to disclose 
the hiddenWlanger, and “to see things not to be 
seen.”” 

But, sir, not only have Presidents entertained 
the opinion that certain information could not with 
propriety be communicated to Congress, but almost 
_every Congress which has assembled since the 
formation of our Government has expressed the 
same opinion. In nearly all the resolutions which 
have ever passed this House or the Senate, asking 
for information, a proviso has been inserted ex- 
cepting and excluding such information as it might 
| be improper to make public. Now, why was this? 
| What does it mean? Does it not mean that they 
who passed those resolutions thought that Con- 
gress could not keep secret confidential communi- 
cations? And are we more faithful than’ our 
predecessors? Is this the only House of Repre- 
sentatives out of thirty which has been trust- 
worthy? I believe that there are one hundred and 
twelve members belonging to this House who were 
members of the last Congress. The last House of 
Representatives passed numerous calls for inform- 
ation, but all of them contained the usual excep- 
_tion. That body, therefore, thought that one 
| hundred and twelve members having seats on this 

floor, could not be intrusted with information the 
| disclosure of which would injuriously affect the 
public welfare. I know, sir, that we have a much 
better opinion of ourselves than our predecessors 
_had. But I have yet to learn that immodesty is a 
virtue; I have yet to learn, that they who consider 
themselves immaculate are freest from blemishes; 
I have yet to learn, that they who think they can 
| do no wrong, are surest always to do right. Mr. 
Chairman, let us reflect upon some of the occur- 
rences of the present session of Congress. Many 
resolutions have been introduced by different mem- 
bers. One of those, introduced by a Representa- 
_tive from Massachusetts, was so odious, that 
| though a simple resolution of inquiry, it received 
but fifty-four votes out of one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine that were cast. But a gentleman from 
New York introduced a series of resolves, so hide- 
ous in ail their features, that, contrasted with them, 
the Massachusetts bantling is beauty itself. 1 ask 
the indulgence of the committee whilst I read one 
or two of those resolves: 

“Resolved, That the invasion of the territories of Mexico, 
south and west of the Rio Grande, either by sea or by land, 
and the storming and capturing of her towns, and the slay- 
ing of her people within such territories, were acts of in- 
justice, cruelty, and wrong ; and trat the requiring of Mexico, 
at the peril of her national existence, to enter into treaty 
stipulations with us, while her country is surrounded by our 
navy, her capital and chief towns in our possession, her 
country subjugated, and her people crushed and prostrate 
beneath our power, and with our resistless cannon frowning 
upon her, and our conquering sword gleaming over ber, is 
unreasonable and unfair towards Mexico, as one of the con- 

tracting parties, and unmagnanimous and unchristian in us. 
| “Resolved, That the present war with Mexico should not 
| be prosecuted any further for any purpose whatever; that 

the whole of our forces in the Mexican country should be 


witsdrawn as speedily as possible, and placed on territory 
which belongs to this country,” &c. 





Now, sir, I do not question the probity of the 
mover of these resolves. I admit that he is en- 

| tirely honest; but being honest, he must believe 
| that every advance of our armies into the heart of 
| Mexico is over right and justice; that every Mexi- 
|| ean who falls before the arms of our soldiers falls 
ja victim to wrong and outrage; that every Mexi- 


|, can city we take, every Mexican town we enter, 
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every Mexican fort we storm, is in the course of 
rapine and cruelty; that all our boasted victories 
are the rewards of iniquity, and all our bright tro- 
phies burning proofs of our dishonor. Being hon- 
est, he must needs rejoice at any event which 
would snatch our standards from their high places 
of triumph, and trail them in the dust, tattered and 
torn, before the shouts of an exulting foe. Being 
honest, he would necessarily exult over the dis. 

comfiture of our generals, and recognize, in the 
murder of our troops by Mexican arts, the hand of 
a just and an avenging Deity. Being honest, he 
would consider it a duty to disclose any informa- 
tion which would expose our weakness, and build 
up the strength of the enemy. And if, perchance, 
through his means, our forces should be driven 
this side the Del Norte, he would think that he 
had performed a service to his race which should 
gain for him the esteem of all good men in this 
world, and everlasting bliss in the world which 

is to come. I know not what others may 
wish, but for myself, anxious though I am for 
light and knowledge, yet convinced that ‘* Mex-. 
‘ico, in her intercourse with us, has been faith- 
‘less in the fulfilment of her treaty engagements, 
‘and the obligations imposed by the law of na- 
‘tions, and the cede of personal honor;’’ con- 
vinced that ‘* she has been guilty of the most open 
‘ violation of the truth, and of the most contempt- 
‘ ible and disgracefulcrimes known to the Old Bailey 
‘ Calendar;”’ convinced that the property of our citi- 
zens has been illegally seized by Mexican officers;, 
that our vessels have been condemned without the 
shadow of law; that some of our citizens have 
been incarcerated in Mexican prisons without 
cause, and that others have been butchered and 
robbed by Mexican officials, with impunity; con- 
vinced that the wrongs we have borne at the hands 
of Mexico are such as no free people should ever 
submit to, and that this war has been forced upon 
us by Mexico, in the prosecution of her nefarious 
designs ; convinced of all this, I, for one, cannot 
desire the communication of any information to 
this House, constituted as it is, the disclosure of 
which can, in the slightest degree, be detrimental to 
the public interest in the present posture of affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, unless I am very’much deceived, 
the gentleman from Mississippi declared, that to 
the whole of our inquiry which we addressed to 
the Executive, that functionary had said * no, this 
thing belongs to me in my executive capacity, and 
is required by the strength and splendor of my 
executive prerogative.’’ I must say, that in view 
of all the facts before us, this is a most remarkable 
declaration. The information we asked for was 
not confined to the correspondence with our Min- 
ister, Mr. Slidell, but embraced also the instruc- 
tions which had been given our officers of the army 
or navy, concerning the return of Santa Anna, 
Paredes, or any other Mexican, to the Republic 
of Mexico. The call upon the President is in these 
words: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to this House any instructions 
which may have been given to any of the officers of the 
army or navy of the United States, or other persons, in re- 
lation to the return of President General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, or any other Mexican, to the Republic of Mex- 
ico, prior or subsequent to the order of the President, or 
Secretary of War, issued in January, 1846, for the march of 
the army from the Nueces river, across the ‘stupendous 
deserts’ which intervene, to the Rio Grande. That the date 
of all such instructions, orders, and correspondence, be set 


forth, together with the orders and instructions issued to 
Mr. Slidell, at any time prior or subsequent to his departure 


for Mexico, as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States | 


to that Republic. 

‘ Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
cate all the orders and correspondence of the Government 
in relation to the return of General Paredes to Mexico.” 

These are the resolutions constituting the call 
upon the Executive, alluded to by the honorable 
member from Mississippi. But instead of the 
President’s refusing us all the information we re- 
quretnt, as has been intimated by the gentleman 

rom Mississippi; instead of his meeting our call 
for information, ‘‘ by saying that we haye no need 
of knowledge, and are not of a character to receive 
it,” (as has been asserted by the gentleman from 
Ohio,) Mr. Polk has given us complete information 
concerning every subject in the purview of the 
resolutions of this House, except the instructions 
to our foreign Minister. Yes, sir, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said to the contrary, we have 
upon our tables at this moment a voluminous com- 


munication, in answer to those resolutions, from 
the President, consisting of a message from him- 
self, and reports furnished by the Secretaries of 
State, War,and Navy,comprising every order and 
instruction issued to any officer of our army or 
navy concerning the return of the very redoubtable 
** President General Lopez de Santa Anna to the 
Republic of Mexico.”’ 

For the benefit of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, who seems to be perfectly in the dark upon 
this subjeet, [ will read a list of the documents 
which accompanied the special message of the 
President of the United States. 

1. Letter from Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of the 
Navy, to Commodore Conner, dated May 13, 
1846. 

2. Instructions from the Secretary of the Navy, 
to the commander of the home squadron, dated 
May 13, 1846, respecting the blockade of Mexican 
ports. 

3. Letter from Com. Conner to the Secretary of 
the Navy, dated at Sacrificios, August 16, 1846. 

4. Extract of a letter from Commodore Conner 
to the Secretary of the Navy, dated off Vera Cruz, 
August 25, 1846. 

5. Address of General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna to his countrymen, upon the subject of a 
plan, proclained for the real regeneration of the 
Republic, issued at Vera Cruz, August 16, 1846, 
and enclosed by Commodore Conner. 

6. Letter from Hon. Thomas H. Benton to Mr. 
Mason, Secretary of the Navy, dated April 5, 
1847. 

7. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to 
William Carey Jones, Esq., dated May 3, 1847. 

8. Letter from Mr. Jones to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated May 4, 1847. 

9. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the 
commandant of the navy-yard at Norfolk, dated 
May 4, 1847. 

10. Despatch (No. 15) from Commodore Perry 
to the Secretary of the Navy, dated at Anton Liz- 
ardo, August 18, 1847, with its enclosures. 

11. Duplicate of Commodore Perry’s despatch 
(No. 23) to the Secretary of the Navy, dated at 
Vera Cruz, 7th of September, 1847, with the ac- 
companying papers. 

12. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to 
Commodore Perry, dated October 20, 1847. 

13. Letter from J. Y. Mason to the President, 
dated Navy Department, January 12, 1847. 

14. Letter from W. L. Marcy, Secretary of 
War, to the President of the United States, dated 
January 12, 1848. 


| 15. Letter from Henry Wilson, Colonel United | 


States army commanding, to Hon. William L. 
| Marcy, Secretary of War, dated Vera Cruz, Au- 
gust 15, 1847. 


| 16. Letter from the same to the same, dated Vera | 


Cruz, August 31, 1847. 
| 17. Letter from the same to Francis Gifford, 
_Esq., H. B. M. Consul, Vera Cruz, dated Vera 
| Cruz, August 30, 1847. 
| 18. Letter from F. Gifford, H. B. M. Consul, 


to Colonel Wilson, Governor of the city of Vera | 


Cruz, dated August 27, [30,] 1847. 

19. Letter from W.L. Marcy, Secretary of War, 
| to Colonel Henry Wilson, dated Washington, Sep- 
| tember 24, 1847. 
| 20. Letter from Colonel Henry Wilson, Colo- 
'nel United States army commanding, to Hon. 
| William L. Marcy, Secretary of War, dated Vera 
Cruz, October 19, 1847. 


| 
| 


| to Major General Z. Taylor, dated July 27, 1846. 


99, Letter from James Buchanan to the Presi- | 


| dent of the United States, dated January 12, 1848. 
| 23. Letter from James Buchanan to George 
Bancroft, Esq., &c., &c., dated September 14, 
1847. 

|| 4. Letter from George Bancroft to Viscount 
| Palmerston, &c., &c., &c., dated October 8, 1847. 
'| 95. Letter from Palmerston to George Bancroft, 
| Esq., &c., &c., &c., dated October 12, 1847. 
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Instructions to Minister to Mexico—Mr. Hall. 


21. Letter from W.L. Marcy, Secretary of War, | 


26. Letter from the Same to the same, dated 


'| November 16, 1847. 


‘to the commander of our fleets in relation to the re- 


| Now, sir, these letters were laid upon our tables | 
this morning. They are in the possession of every 
|| one of us, and contain all * the instructions given || 


‘turn of Santa Anna.”’ Yet the gentleman from | 
| Mississippi has had the recklessness to assert that || tlemen, their conduct, and their motives were well 
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to our call for “the instructions given the com- 
mander of our fleets in relation to the return of 
Santa Anna,’’ the President has returned an em- 
phatic and supercilious negative, and has sheltered 
his refusal under the name of his ‘‘ executive 
prerogative.”” How that member fell into +o 
glaring a mistake, (for | am sure it was not inten- 
tional,) I cannot understand. I think, however, 
it is much to be regretted, since he indulged at 
all in the extraordinary course of remark with 
which he has favored us, that he did not give full 
swing to his imagination. Had he done so, he 
might not only have added very much to the fancy 
sketch which he drew of Mr. Polk, but he might 
at the same time have exalted his own name 
for poetical genius. As it is, he will certainly 
always stand very high among members of this 
House for great brilliancy and power of conception 
—a brilliancy and power which enables him to be 
blind to the things that are, and to see most dis- 
tinctly ‘* the things that are not.”’ 

The gentleman from Mississippi also insisted 
that the instructions given to Mr. Slidell cannot be 
regarded as relating to a negotiation, but are prop- 
erly documents concerning the origin of this war. 
Why, sir, is that gentleman not aware that hostili- 
ties still exist with Mexico? Is he not aware that 
pea can only be restored by a treaty between the 
velligerent powers? Is he not aware that all prop- 
ositions made by our Government concerning our 
difficulties with Mexico must bear imme diately 


and directly upon any negotiation which may be 


entered into between that country and this? Has 
that gentleman forgotten, too, that the instructions 
given to Mr. Slidell were never acted upon? that 
the Government of General Herrera was over- 
turned for consenting to consider whether he would 
receive our Minister Plenipotentiary or not, and 
that Paredes was raised to power on its ruins, 
breathing fire and war against us for having an- 
nexed Texas to our Union? The instructions to 
Mr. Slidell connected with the origin of this war! 
I am astonished that any one should have the har- 
dihood to assume such a position. Those instruc- 
tions, I repeat it, were never acted upon at all, and 
have had, and could have had, no more to do with 
existing difficulties than though they had never 
been issued. 

The gentleman from Mississippi did not stop 
here. His morbid appetite for denunciation was 
not yet satisfied. Continuing his assaults upon 
the President, he charged that Mr. Polk ‘* would 
‘not permit the Government of Herrera, which 
‘ was friendly to our country, to exist; but, by 
‘ plotting against it, and by the embarrassment he 
* pressed upon it, he overturned it, and placed the 
‘ affairs of Mexico in the hands of a bitter enemy 
‘to the United States.’” What, think you, sir, 
was the embarrassment pressed upon General 
Herrera, which has been assailed by the member 
from Mississippi, with his usual candor and deco- 
rum? What was the plot by which, in his view, 


' the President of the United States placed the con- 


trol of Mexican affairs in the hands of “a bitter 
enemy”’ to this country? The only embarrass- 
ment ever pressed upon the Government of Gen- 
eral Herrera by our Executive was the redress of 
our grievances; the only plot contrived against it 
by our President, was the settlement of our diffi- 
culties with Mexico. In order to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood, to avoid the hérrors of war, and to 
secure the blessings of peace, Mr. Polk despatched 
a Minister Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Mex- 
ico, for the purpose of adjusting, amicably, all the 
misunderstandings between the two countries. 
And this, an honorable member terms plotting; 
this he denounces as embarrassing the friendly ad- 
ministration of General Herrera! What shall we 
hear next? or, rather, what shall we not hear? 
When the President of the United States seeks to 
negotiate with Mexico, and to establish a treaty of 
amity between the two Republics, the Opposition 
impute to him a design of embarrassing the Mexi- 
can Government. When, at length our Minister 
naveng been insultingly expelled from Mexico, and 
war having been forced upon us by that nation, 


| the President of the United States, in obedience to 


an act of our Congress recognizing the existence 
of hostilities, draws the sword in defence of the 
rights and honor of the country, the Opposition 
declare that we should negotiate. Sir, these gen- 
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described by one of our great statesmen, in the 
year 1813: ‘ We see them, sir,’’ then said Mr. 
Clay, “tacking with every gale, displaying the 
‘ colors of every party, and all nations; steady 
‘ only in one unalterable purpose—to steer, if pos- 
* sible, into the haven of power.’’ 

The gentleman from Mississippi took occasion, 


in the course of his remarks, to sneer at the ex- | 


pression ** indemnity for the past and sec urity for 
the future.’’ That honorable member certainly 
cannot be aware of the origin of that expression. 
It was the answer made by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
in this House, in his great speech upon the army 
billin 1813,1n reply to the Federalists who were in- 
cessantly inquiring Th relation to the war which then 
existed, ** What was to be accomplished, and how 
it was to beaccomplished? ‘INDEMNITY FOR THE 
PAST AND SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE,’’ was then 
the maxim of the Democracy. [tis still the maxim 
of the Democracy. * THe WARIS WICKED, UNJUST, 
UNCHRISTIAN, AND SHOULD NOT BE PROSECUTED 
ANY FURTHER, FOR ANY PURPOSE WHATEVER,’’ was 
then and still is the maxim of the Opposition. 
One of the objects of the war of 1812— indemnity 
for the past?’ —was defeated by the unpatriotic 
course of the Federal party of that era—a_ course 
which impaired our strength by the creation of 
schisms among our people. The opponents of that 
war have had their reward, Their names are now 
a by-word anda reproach. They are remembered 
only to be despised. Are the gentlemen on the 
other side resolved to shut their eyes and to stop 
their ears to the teachings of the past and to the 
instructions of experience? Are they determined 
** never to forget and never to learn anything:” 
If they are wise, they will rally around the flag of 
their country until the last hope of resistance de- 
parts from Mexican hearts, until our conquered 
foe lies humbled and a supplicant at our feet. 
They will shun, as the deadliest poison, the course 
of those who, in their day and generation, were 
reckless enough to raise their voices against our 
country in our second struggle with the British 
empire. 

Mr. Chairman, in following the gentleman from 
Mississippi in his windings, | have somewhat de- 
parted from the subjeet to which it was my design 
to confine myself. | now return to the point from 
which Lhavedigressed, ‘The President has usurped 
authority—he has violated the Constitution. That 
is the ery which has been rutig through this House. 
By the second section of the second article ofthe Con- 
stitution of the United States, it is ordained, ‘*That 
‘the President shall have power, by and with the 


“advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, | 


‘provided that two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
‘ent concur.”? This clause excludes the House 
of Representatives from any participation in the 
making of treaties. But is it not plain, that if this 
House can demand, and have as a matter of course, 
all the papers relating to a foreign negotiation, it 
ean generally defeat and always embarrass the 
legitimate action of the treaty-making power, b 

disclosing those papers? The admission of sack 
an unqualified right makes this House at once, to 
all intents and purposes, a part of the treaty-making 
power. But, say gentlemen, by the third section 
of the second article of the Constitution, it is de- 
clared, ‘* That the President shall from time to time 
‘give to Congress information of the state of the 
‘Union, and recommend to their consideration 
‘such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
“expedient.””’ Now, Ladmit that by this section 
the duty is imposed upon the President to furnish 
us with information “from ume to time” as we 
may need it. But is he not to judge for himself 
the obligations of that duty? Are we the keepers 
of the President’s conscience, and can we direct him 
—not advise him, but direct him—as to his proper 
course of conduct? When Mr. Jefferson was 
President he declared the alien law unconstitution- 
al, though it had been approved by his predeces- 
sor, and, I believe, by the Supreme Court also, 
and treated Rs provisions as null and void. Gen- 
eral Jackson went equally far in asserting the 
right of the Executive, and his duty, too, to in- 
terpret the Constitution for himself. The correct- 
ness of this position is, I apprehend, generally 
concurred in by the country. If the President 
abuses any of his rights, if he misuses his discre- 
tion, he can be impeached, tried, punished, and 
disgraced. In this way, and in this way alone, 


us to the very verge of destruction. 


The Tariff—Mr. Stewart. 


can the President be reached. That Mr. Polk 
has abused his powers in the present instance, 
I do not think any impartial man can for a mo- 
ment believe. What has he done? This House 
has asked him for information relative to the in- 
structions given to one of our foreign ministers. 
He has withheld that information, because, to im- 
part it, would, in his opinion, be to throw down | 
the barriers erected by the Constitution around the | 
treaty-making power, and to disclose to Mexico 
all ** the measures, demands, and eventual conces- 
sions’’ contemplated with regard to her, and thus 
give her such an advantage in a negotiation with 
us as no nation nor individual should voluntarily 
yield to an antagonist. As much astounded as 
gentlemen on the other side may seem at the 
avowal of this doctrine, there is nothing very 
alarming in it. The Executive is not the only 
department of our Government which is vested 
with a large discretion. Owing to the great imper- 
fection of human institutions, every department 
must have a discretion. Without looking all 
through the Constitution, let me ask the attention 
of the committee to the fifth section of the first 
article of that instrument. It isas follows: “ Each 
House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such | 
parts as may, in their judgment require secrecy.’’ || 
By this clause, each House of Congress is consti- 
tuted the exclusive judge of what it shall keep 
secret. We cannot interfere with the Senate in 
this respect, nor can the Senate interfere with | 
us. Now,are notall the departments of this Gov- 


ernment coordinate? Is not each independent of 
all the others? Can either interfere with the legal 
action of any other? If, in our opinion, it be neces- | 
sary to suppress the publication of any part of our 
Journals, in order the better to enable us to conduct 
our business and discharge our duties, no power 
on earth can compel us to make those Journals pub- 
lic. And so I contend, that if the President of the 
United States believes that any papérs or documents 
relating to a negotiation—a subject peculiarly in- 
trusted to him by * the charter of our liberties” — 
should be kept secret, it is not competent to us 
to require him to publish them to the world. If he | 
wrongfully withholds information gour only reme- | 
dy is IMPEACHMENT. Iam aware that the assertion | 
of this sentiment by the Administration is said to 
be usthpation, tyranny, despotism, an infringment 
of the rights of Congress, an enlargment of Execu- | 
tive discretion, and everything else that is bad and | 
wicked. No one will oppose more strenuously than | 
myself any and every illegal act on the part of the || 
Executive. But I cannot be induced, by a ery of 
Executive usurpation, to interfere, or to seek to 
interfere, with Executive rights. 1 am for the 
compromises of the Constitution. Upon the main- 
tainance of those compromises depends our chief | 
safety. But lam altogether deceived if the his- |, 
tory of the country does not show that those com- 
promises are in as much danger from Congressional | 
as Presidential aggression. It was Congress, and | 
not the President, that originated the system of | 
internal improvements, which was only partially || 
stayed by the veto of Jackson, and which has | 
threatened, and still threatens, to reduce our States |! 
to mere dependencies upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to result in consolidation—the worst 
possible form of despotism. It was Congress, and 
not the President, that sought to fasten upon the | 
country an overshadowing moneyed corporation, | 
which had begun to declare its decrees were the | 
will of the people—a corporation which has be- || 
come ** an obsolete idea’’ only through the inde- 
pendence of one of our Chief Magistrates. It was |, 
Congress, and not the President, that established | 
that infamous robber system, cloaked under the | 
name of protection, which is calculated, if not in- 
tended, to strip one part of the Union for the 
benefit of another, and has already once brought 
We are 
all old enough to remember when one of our 
sister States, stung beyond endurance by the 
tariff of 1828, declared that disunion was prefer- 
able to the wretched state of existence to which 
she was reduced, and assumed a hostile attitude 
towards the Federal Government. We can never 
forget the alarm and excitement, the intense alarm | 
and excitement, which that singular affair pro- — 
duced. The sun of our Republic seemed about 
to set in blood. Our political organization appear- '! 
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ed tottering to its fall. The fires of sectional it. 


—_ 


_mosity flashed upon the skies. The rocking of 


the earthquake was felt. The ocean was boiling 
and raging from the violence of the commotions 
beneath. Our gallant bark of state was rushing 
and plunging headlong upon that rock of civil dis. 
cord, around which lay scattered the remnants of 
so many former republics. At this time of great 
need, the Executive arm was wielded to our rescue, 
At this time, (thank God for it,) at this time, there 
stood at the helm of affairs a man whose arm never 
trembled and whose eye never failed him; and 
steering us clear of the peril which threatened, he 
conducted us into the haven of safety, and showed 
at our mast-head “ the stars and stripes,” bearing 
upon their ample folds the thrilling motto, “ The 
Union must and shall be preserved !’’ Tam grat- 
ified that Mr. Polk has avowed the determination 
to adhere to the compromises of the Constitution, 
Let him remain firm to that determination, and the 
cup of his fame will be full. Let him remain firm 


| to that determination, and ‘* the star of his ciyj| 


reputation will be fixed high in the political firma- 
ment,”’ far above the clouds and storms of party 
warfare. Let him remain firm to that determina- 
tion, and his exit from the Presidency will be as 
honorable as his entry into it; his countrymen 
will follow him to his retirement with gratitude, 
and proclaim him the worthy successor of the illus- 
trious man of the Hermitage. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. STEWART, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 11, 1848. 


In review of the Free-Trade doctrines in Mr. Walk- 
er’s Annual Report on the Finances; delivered 
in Committee of the Whole, on the Resolutions 
referring the President’s Message to the various 
Standing Committees. 


Mr. STEWART, in rising, said he wished to 
avail himself of this the first opportunity present- 
ed of reviewing some of the leading topics of the 
late report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
vindication of free trade and the tariff of 1846. He 
felt, however, strongly tempted, before doing so, 
to say a word or two in reply to some of the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
McC.ernanp.| That eloquent gentleman has just 
pronounced a studied and high-wrought eulogium 
on the President. A eulogy, not upon one of the 
departed, but upon the living, ruling, and patron- 
age-dispensing President of the day. The gentle- 
man calls Mr. Polk ‘‘ the model President.’’ Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Madison, dwindled into ut- 


ter insignificance before the finished perfection of 


James K. Polk! And the gentleman tells us, that 
it has been reserved for this, our model President, 
to build up and finish the great “* Democratic Col- 
umn,” which was to stand asa bright and enduring 
monument of his illustrious Administration. Now, 
sir, what is this column, and of what is it com- 
posed? In the first place, we are told that, to pre- 
pare a foundation for this new column of the pro- 
gressive Democracy, our President found it nece+ 
sary to get rid of the rubbish, by tearing down and 
removing the old Democratic column, erected by the 
joint labors of Washiagton, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe. The elements of which were, pro- 


tection to national industry, internal improve- 


ments, harbors, rivers, and roads—* good faith and 
justice toward all nations, and peace and harmony 
with all’’—adherence to the Constitution, economy 
in the public expenditures—above all, opposition 
to standing armies, to wars, to national debts, and 
to heavy and oppressive taxation,—these were the 
elements which composed this old-fashioned Demo- 


cratic column, which Mr. Polk and his party have 
utterly demolished and scattered to the four winds— 


peace and protection, rivers and harbors, econ- 
omy, Constitution, and all. And, in its stead, 
they have erected this new and wonderful column 
of the progressive Democracy, decked off in regal 
splendor, with a crown upon its head, built with 
paper money, and based upon an ae sub-treas- 
ury. The next element in this splendid Democrat- 


ic structure, is military glory—war—war made by 
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the President himself, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, by sending his army to Mexico, instead of 
sending his message to Congress, the war-making 
power, then In session. 

Next in order comes a standing army, an over- 
shadowing navy; then follows, of course, an enor- 
mous national debt, pension lists, and heavy and 
oppressive taxation—not levied on foreign goods, 
but upon our own people, by direct taxation. And 
should the people complain, then, like his illus- 
trious friend Santa Anna, with his standing army 
of one hundred thousand men, this ** model Presi- 
dent’? of ours can administer an anodyne of balls | 
and bayonets to cure the discontents, and teach the 
people submission to their masters. 

It is this ancient and ruined column we wish to 
re-establish—the old Washingtonian and Jetfer- 
sonian column of other and better days; this is now 
the Wate column, which the dreaded “ military 
chieftain,” referred to by the gentleman, intends 
to reconstruct; he has said he will adopt the policy 
of the ** first Presidents,’’ not the last. His column 
will be very unlike that of the gentleman’s, all bright 


and dazzling with military glory, built of the bones || and I will prove it by reports and documents fur- 


and cemented with the blood of thousands of the 
best men of the Republic. Sir, the gentleman 
seems to be in ecstacies with his model master, 
and his gorgeous column; in celebrating its ad- 
vent, they seemed to have quaffed their goblets of 
glory to their bitter dregs. But in*the very midst 
of their revelry, sporting their pleasure-boats in the 
oceans of blood and rivers of tears which war and | 
pestilence have made, and listening to the delight- 
ful music made by the groans of the dying, and 
the shrieks and cries of despairing widows and or- 
phans, all at once the gentleman 1s yartled by the 
shadow of a “military chieftain”—a phantom 
which rose suddenly, ** to sear their eye-balls,’’ in | 
the midst of their joyous revelry ; and looking across 
to this side of the House, the gentleman from Lili- 
nois exclaims, ‘* don’t get behind that ‘ military 
chieftain.’ ’? And why shall we not rally under 
this noble old chief? Is it because he never leads | 
his followers but to victory? But ifthe shadow of | 
his nodding plume, and the distant rumbling of the 
coming storm, has so alarmed the gentleman and 
his friends, how will they feel when they behold | 
« Old Rough” in their midst—when they hear the 
rattling of Captain Bragg’s grape and canister— 
when they hear the cracking of the rifles, and the 
roar of the big guns? Sir, the gentleman and his | 
party, his ‘ model President’’ and all, will fly, | 
as did the Mexicans at Buena Vista. But the gen- 
tleman contends not only that Mr. Polk is the | 


‘* model President,”’ but that he is the ** reflex of the || 


popular opinion of this nation !”® Polk the ** reflex’’ | 
of public sentiment! Sir, as to that matter, let the 
gentleman but look at this side of the House, and 
then at that; at the last session there was a majori- 
ty of about two to one for the President; now we | 
have a majority against him. This was one “ re- 

flex;’? but there was another at hand, the ** reflex’? | 
of ** Rough and Ready,”’ the blaze and brightness | 


| breadstuffs and provisions. 
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day and date, book and page, for what I say. I 


beg them to submit these statements to the Secre- 


tary, and with his aid and assistance, disprove 
them if they can. I am not surprised that the 
Secretary was worn down under the Herculean 
task. Itisan easy matter to make the truth ap- 
pear to be true, but to make error appear to be 
truth, was a task too heavy for the acknowledged 
ability of the Secretary, who, we are told, sunk 
under the effort. 

The Secretary, in his report, has labored hard, 
and with great ingenuity, to establish three posi- 
tions. First: that low duties always produce an 
increased amount of revenue. Second: that a re- 
duction of duties have not only increased imports, 
but also exports, and especially the export of 
Third: that low du- 


| ties favor American labor—agricultural, manufac- 
| turing, and mechanical—and promote the national 


wealth and prosperity at large. Now, I assert 
that precisely the reverse of these several proposi- 
tions is proved by the whole experience of the 
country, from its foundation to the present time, 


nished for the most part by Mr. Walker himself, 


The Effect of the Tariff of 1846, and of High and Low 


Duties generally, upon Revenue. 


The first position of the report is, that low duties 
always increase revenue, and that such has been 
the effect of the tariff of 1846. The tariff of 1846 
has reduced the rate of duties, on an average, about 
one-third—from 22 to 32 per cent. Under the ta- 
riff of 1842, one hundred millions of dutiable im- 


| ports yielded about thirty-two millions of gross 


| revenue; of course it will now require one hundred 


and fifty millions—one-third more—under the tariff 


| of 1846, to yield the same amount of revenue. To 


| get the same revenue, you must now export fifty 


additional millions of dollars, and destroy fifty 
millions of present American supply, to make 
room for these additional fifty millions of foreign 
goods—thus supporting and enriching foreign la- 
bor, and destroying our own. 

The President and Secretary both repeat, that 
the tariff of 1846 has not only greatly increased 
the national prosperity, but that it has actually in- 


| creased the revenue eight millions of dollars. Now, 


of which would utterly confound and consume his || 


enemies. But enough of this. I leave his ** mo- | 
del President,’”? his ** Democratic column,’’ and 
this “reflex,’’ to the gentleman and his reflec- 
lions. 

I will now proceed to the task before me—the | 
examination of Mr. Walker’s late report, which | 
has been lauded to the skies as ‘* the greatest pro- 
duction of the age”’—a document which has been | 
printed in German, and I know not how many 
other languages, and by thousands and tens of 
thousands scattered broadcast over the land—a 
work of great labor and ability, and admirably 
calculated, if not intended, to mislead and deceive 
the people in regard to the practical operations of 
free trade and the tariff’ of 1846. And I will here 
say, in my place, which I hold myself bound to 
make good, that there never issued from an offi- 
cial source a document containing so many and | 
such gross and palpable misstatements as are con- 
tained in this celebrated report—misstatements, 
not of hugdreds and thousands, but of millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars. I will show, 
by his own reports, mistakes and errors amount- 
ing to fifteen millions in regard to the revenue ina 
single year, eighty millions in ten years, one hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions in regard to another 
matter, and twenty others of smaller or larger 
amount. I will give gentlemen on the other side 








so far from this being true, it clearly appears from 
the Secretary’s own showing, that the revenue 
would haye been $7,202,657 more, had the tariff | 
of 1842 continued in operation. Sv that instead of | 
gaining eight millions, we have lost more than 
seven millions of revenue by the tariff of 1846—a 
blunder of more than fifteen millions in a single 
year! 
Now, for the facts I refer gentlemen to the first 
pages of Mr. Walker’s three last annual reports 
on the finances; they will there see it stated, that 
in the fiscal year 1845, the revenue from customs 
was $27,528,112—that in 1846, the revenue was 
$26,712,667—producing an average amount of rev- 
enue under the tariff of 1842, of $27,120,389. 
Whereas, in 1847, under Mr. Walker’s great rev- 
enue tariff of 1846, he himself states that the rev- | 
enue from customs is but $23,747,864—nearly 


three millions less than in 1846, and nearly four | 
| millions less than in 1845. 


Yet we are told, in the 
face of these official facts, that the tariff of 1846 
has increased the revenue eight millions of dollars. | 
But this is not all; by referring to the Secretary’s 
late report on commerce and navigation, (not yet 
printed,) it will be seen that the dutiable imports 
in 1847 were $10,365,404 more than in 1845, under | 
the tariff of 1842; and had it been still in force, 
this excess, at 32 per cent. (the average of the du- 
ties under the tariff of 1842,) would have yielded 
$3,416,429 of revenue, which, added to the excess of | 
revenue received in 1845 over 1847, ($3,786,228,) 
makes the sum of $7,202,657 more revenue under 
the tariff of 1842, had it remained in operation, than 
has been received under the tariff of 1846. Now, | 
what becomes of the Secretary’s eight millions of 
increased revenue? Instead of eight millions plus, | 
his tariff of °46 is seven millions minus. Or, to |, 
prove it in another and simpler form: Mr. Walker |, 
says the average of duties under the tariff of 1842 | 
was 32 per cent., and under the act of 1846, they | 
are 22 per cent.—consequently, the revenue upon 
the same imports must be one-third less. So that | 
instead of $23,747,864, the amount received under | 


the existing law, we should have received, under ‘| 


lit 
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the tariff of 1842, one-third more, viz: 431,663,812. 
These are mathematical results, derived from Mr. 
Walker’s own reports; and there is no escape for 
him or his defenders. I call on them to deny it, if 
they can. But besides all this, Mr. Walker, in 
his annual report last winter, page one, estimates 
the receipts from customs for the fiscal year 1847, 
at $27,835,731; he has received, he says, but 
$23,747 ,864—tfour millions less than his estimates. 
Yet the President and Secretary both boast that 
the tariff of 1846 has more than realized their ex- 
pectations. Now if four millions less than their 
estimate equals their expectations, then they must 
have, for the purpose of deception, deliberately 
made their estimate four millions more than they 
expected to receive. Can the Secretary explain 
this? IT hope he'll try, but IL predict he will not. 
But Mr. Walker contends that the tariff of 1846, 
having greatly increased the export of domestic 
products, has, as a matter of course, brought in a 
corresponding increase ‘of imports and revenue. 
But has the tariff of 1846 increased the amount of 
domestic exports? I say it has not, and I will 
prove it by Mr. Walker’s own figures. I will 
show conclusively that the only increase of exports 
has been in breadstuffs and provisions, required to 
prevent starvation, and would hove been taken to 
the same extent, and paid for in the same way, 
without regard to our tariff, or anything of the 
kind. Now take the export of domestic products 
for ten years past, from 1835 to 1845, and deduct 


' therefrom the amount of breadstuffs and provis- 


ions, and it will be found that the annual export 
of domestic products, exclusive of breadstuffs and 
provisions, was $91,513,589; then take the export 
of domestic products during the last fiseal year, 
under the tariff of 1846, viz: $150,637,464, and de- 
duct the breadstuffs and provisions, $65,906,273, 
and it leaves of everything else but $84,720,191— 
more than seven millions less of domestic exports 
last year, exclusive of provisions and breadstuffs, 


| than the average of the preceding ten years. Yet, 


in the face of these facts, furnished by his official 
report on commerce and navigation, he gravely 
tells the American people that free trade and the 
tariff of 1846, and not the famine in Europe, has 
roduced the great increase of exports and imports. 
he report not being printed, I cannot refer to the 


| pages from which I derive these facts, but they are 


accessible to gentlemen who wish to inquire. 
Next as to the modus operandi, the legerdemain, 
the sleight-of-hand, by which falsehoods are! made 
to appear true—the plan by which the President 
and Secretary attempt to make it out that they 
have received more revenue under the tariff of 
1846 than was received under that of 1842. How 
is this done? It is done by eutting up the years; 
taking a few months of one year and a few months 
of another—five months under the tariff of 1842, 
and seven under the tariff of 1846. Now, every- 
body knows that the tariff of 1846 was passed in 


| July, and did not go into operation till December; 


during this period of four or five months, imports 
paying duties were almost entirely arrested. The 
fact being that the duties would in a few months 
be greatly reduced, a very large amount of goods, 
which would have come in and paid duty accord- 
ing to the then existing tariff of 1842, were with- 
held till the duties came down. They were piled 
up in warehouses or kept in bond till the tariff of 
1846 and low duties took effect. Besides, goods 
which had paid heavy duties were reéx ported, and 
the duties withdrawn from the treasury, to be re- 
turned when the duties came down; thus a pipe of 
brandy, for instance, which, under the tariff of 1842, 
had paid one dollar per gallon duty—the owner, 
by reéxporting it with a drawback of the duty, 
and reimporting it immediately after the tariff of 
1846 took effect, reducing the duty nearly one- 
half, would clear forty cents a gallon; thus robbing 


_ the tariff of 1842, and giving its revenue to the 


tariff of 1846. During this period of five months, 
of course little revenue, in comparison, was coming 
in, though the country was still nominally under 
the tariff of 1842. Now, these are the months 
which this very candid Secretary takes for his 
estimate of the produce of the tariff of 1842. As 
soon as the reduced tariff of 1846 went into opera- 
tion, all these goods, which had been held back, 
waiting for the reduced duties, were at once poured 
in, and in pours revenue by millions. The goods 
and duties withdrawn from the tariff of 1842 now 
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return under the tariff of 1846; and these are the 
months which this truth-seeking Secretary takes, 
as showing the comparative product of this model 
tariff, contrasted with five months of the tariff of 
1842, giving a little over seven millions for five 
months; when, for two years before, the revenue 
had exceeded an average of twenty-seven millions! 
And this is put forth as a fair comparison. This 
is no deception. Oh, no; this is fair. This is the 
way to bring truth to the people! He might as 
well compare the strength of a giant and that of a 
child, by putting down what the giant could lift 
when on a sick bed and in his last hours, and 
what the child could lift in the vigor of health, and 
under a sudden and violent excitement. Would 
this be a very satisfactory way of proving that the 
child was stronger than the giant? Yet the com- 
parison would be just as fair. 

The next thing the learned Secretary attempts 
to prove is, that under low duties more revenue is 
always obtained than under high duties. To show 
this, he selects ten years income under high tariffs, 
and ten years underalow one. He selects ten 
years, from 1832 to 1842, under the compromise 
bill, for his low tariff, and ten years, under the 
high tariff of 124 and 1828, with two years under 
the tariff of 1842, as the high tariff period. Now,”* 
1 assert that in these very years, his own figures 
prove that we got eighty-fwo millions more under 
the high tanff! than we did under the low. For 
the proof, L refer gentlemen and the Secretary to 
his own official report on the finances in 1845, page | 
956. Here you have his own report. ‘Take it 
down, gentemen; | desire you to make a minute 
of what I state, for what i say I can prove, l 
hope the ex-chancellor of the exchequer [Mr. 
McKay] will pay special attention to these state- 
ments. [I say, on Mr. Walker’s own showing, 
that under the ten years of low tariff the receipts 
were $214,885,858, and that under the high tariif 
years the receipts were $297,842,215. The differ- 
ence in favor of the high tariff is $82,956,356— 
$8,295,635 per year; and yet the Secretary and the 
President say that all experience proves that low 
tarifls vive the most revenue! Whether such gross 
misstatements proceed from ignorance or design 
he would not say, but it was one or the other. I 
refer (said Mr, 8.) to date, Hook, and page. Let 
them look at it. | want Mr. Walker himself to 
look at it. I suppose when he sent us his report, 
with all these confident statements, supported by 
figures, too, he thought it would answer its pur- 
pose. He owes it to his character for truth and 
candor to come out and admit or deny this state- 
ment, or authorize some friend to do it for him on 
this floor. Willit bedone? Wewill see. Here 
are the tables carefully taken from Mr, Walker’s 
report: 


Revenue for ten years, under Revenue for ten years, under 





low tariff, from 1822 to — the high tariffs of 1824, 1828, 
1842. and 1842, 
|DREB..... cee ce08f24,177578 | 1825.......000..497,653,871 
Sen ns65960sen0e ee ee 26,083,261 
(RE aS SE FOOTES | TGRT co ccccsccccies 97,948,956 
IO Dsdeneseecsbns 30 BIR 327 NOD isinesteneneen 99,951,251 
sksushsckexncwt B6.396.031 1 ABRD. .cccccccssctd 27,688,701 
iivehsnvenvnoved DO. FOR SS 1 BESO vitees<cteeat 28,389,505 
Dicckisecacesul BEBO BSS | BB oc ccccscksoesd 35,596,118 
Pi <banasne vanes 153.104.7080 | GSS... ccccccee 29,341,175 
PEA ddwataveaavane RO.DIG GED FT IBEG.... weecccscase 99 236 357 
[ODEs Sébescesneenws BOGOR TES | BBEB ic évecdcecced 30,952,416 
214,885,853 297,842,211 
214,885,853 
Diference in favor of high tariff in ten years, .@82,956,358 


Loss of revenue, in ten years, under the low 
tariff, $8,295,635 per annum! 
The Comparative Effects of High and Low Tariffs on 

Exports and Imports—Balance of Trade, &c. 

The Secretary here affirms that the balance of 
trade is always in our favor under a low tariff; 
that our exports exceed our imports, and that the 
exports of breadstuffs and provisions are especi- 
ally increased. Now I say, that, deducting the 
imports during the ten years of high tariffs, select- 
ed by the Secretary for comparison, from the im- 
ports during the ten years of low tariffs, and it 
will appear that the balance against the country 
under the low tariff was $401,976,076—equal to 
$40,197,607 a year; and, deducting during each pe- 
riod the goods réexported, the balance against the 
country would be increased to the sum of $423- 
455,724. And how had it been paid? By two hun- 


| 
| 
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dred millions of State bonds sent to Europe to pay 
for goods, a mercantile debt of nearly an equal 
amount, resultingat the end of the low duty period, 
in 1840, "41, and °42, in repudiation and bankrupt- 
cy, State, national, and individual, throughout 
the land. Yetwe are told by the President and 
Secretary that low .duties produce prosperity, 
national and individual; and especially the pros- 
perity of the farmers and laborers—of the ‘ toiling 
millions,’’? “the voters’’—those who control the 
policy and measures of Government. Yes, sir, 


these are the very men they would thus deceive | 


and ruin. Here are the tables of exports and im- 
ports taken from Mr. Walker’s Annual Report on 

the Finances, dated 3d December, 1845, page 956: 
Imports in ten years under | Lnports in ten years under 
low tariff or compromise the high taritls of 1e24, 





bill. 1828, and 1842. 

IB33..... 2.062. .M103,118,311 | 1825............96,340,075 
Mh ivcscestea0 126,521 332 | 1826,.......0000 84,974,477 
| ee 149,895,742 | WB27...... ccceee 79,484,058 

Dei vsGaccsess 189,970,035. | I82B...... cece. 8e,509,824 
SRE ae 140,089,217 | 1829...........- 74,492,527 
BOERS écvirksas SIS TET ABE | GBOD nance cons 70,876,920 

WD. Wtetatewad 162,092,132 | 1BBL.......ecece 103,191,124 
1) eee 107,141,519 | 1GB2.... os 0cscee 101,029,266 
UR oon kee 127,946,177 | 1844......ccccee 108,435,035 
BOR Ais ices 100,162,087 | 1845........e008 117,254,564 


1 326 593 956 
Y2 1,587,580 








$924.587,880 

Excess of imports in ten 
years of low tariff $401 ,000,- 
000—equal to forty millions 


$401 976,076 





Yet we are told that low tariffs always favor the 
country and promote the national prosperity. 

But this is notall. ‘Take the exports from the 
imports during these ten years of low duties, and 
it will be found that the debt against the people of 
the United States in favor of foreigners is $176,- 
166,242. What a sum of national property is here 
exhibited! But Mr. S. said there was another 
very important fact he wished here to bring to the 


attention of the House and the country—it was | 


this: that during eight years of the highest tariffs, 
of 1824 and 1828, one hundred and three millions of 
surplus reyenue was applied to the payment of the 
public debt, and that during a corresponding period 
of eight years of low duties under the compromise 
bill, after wasting forty millions of surplus reve- 
nue, a debt of about forty millions was contracted ; 
showing a failure of revenue to meet expenditures, 
under the low duties, of about eighty millions in 
eight years; and it further appears, that after the 
tariff was raised in 1842, there was paid, in the 
four years of its existence, nearly forty millions 
of public debt. And now, since the repeal of the 
tariff of 1842, and the restoration of low duties, 
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creased export of breadstuffs. And he attributes 
the sudden augmentation in those exports during 


_the last season, not to the famine in Ireland, and 


the revenue has again run down, and the national | 


debt is again running up at the rate of forty or 
fifty millions a year. Here are facts that speak 
volumes as to the effect of high and low tarifis on 
the revenue and national prosperity. What acom- 
mentary is this on Polk and Walker’s theory of 
low duties producing high revenue, and high tariffs 
producing low revenue! 


Such is the evidence in favor of Mr. Walker’s | 


position, that low tariffs always turn the balance of 
trade in our favor. Such are the happy effects of 
his policy of free trade. Low tariffs always have 
been, and always will be, the ruin of the country. 
Let any man look at the scenes of general distress 
which always have followed this insane policy; 
the ruin of flourishing establishments, the multi- 
plication of bankruptcies, the advertisements of 
sheriffs’ sales, the destruction of credit and confi- 
dence, the prostration of enterprise, the stagnation 
of trade, and general condition of discontent and 
misery which have invariably succeeded the adop- 
tion of these false and visionary theories, and he 
will find one of the best criterions to judge of their 
political soundness. And such, I say, will always 

e the consequence of a repetiuon of the experi- 
ment. Mr. Walker says that they never have fol- 
lowed. 1 say they always have. Their whole 
theory isa mistake, and practice will ever so prove 


| itto be; and when it is put forth in the very face of 


ficult to resist the conclusion that it is done to 


over the south of Europe—not at all; but solely to 
his model tariff of 1846! That is what has done 
itall. Low duties, not starvation, have induced 
the people of the Old World suddenly to eat Indian 
meal, and call out for American flour and American 
beef! But I wish to ask him—and I put the same 
question to southern gentlemen in this House—if 
this reduction of duties is the thing which has pro- 
duced so large an export of breadstufls, pray why 
had it not, in this same degree, increased the exports 
of cotton and tobacco? The export of cotton under 
this model tariff of our model President, has been 
less by four millions of dollars than the average 
exports of ten years past, (from 1835 to 1845;) 
less of tobacco by a million and a half; less of 
manufactures by nearly two millions; less of the 
»roductions of the forest; less of almost everything 

ut breadstuffs and provisions. How is this to be 
accounted for? Dr. Walker’s specific of ’46 has a 
double operation—purgative as to breadstuffs and 
srovisions, but astringent as to everything else. 
Vho can doubt that famine, and nothing but fam- 
ine, has produced this greatly increased exportation 
of breadstuffs? 

But what produced this falling off under this 
beautiful free-trade policy? Was that, too, the fruit ° 
of the tariff of 1846? Why has there been no in- 
creased exports of cotton? Southern gentlemen, 
cotton-growers, how is this? And you, ye tobacco- 
growers, how comes it, that under Mr. Walker's 
patent machine to increase exports, the export of 
tobacco has fallen off a million anda half? What 
say you to a Was this the happy effect of the 
tariff of 1846° The Secretary tells us that the 
starvation in Europe has had little or nothing todo 
with the consumption there of our breadstufis; 
nothing whatever. Well, the starvation lras ceased, 
breadstuffs are down, and now the redoubtable Mr. 
Secretary Walker is like to be caught in his own 
trap! I tell you that in a few weeks more, the 
corn laws in England, sliding scale and all, will be 
in full operation. They were merely suspended, 
not repealed, during the famine; and now, when 
the famine is over, and Mr. Walker is caught in 
Sir Robert Peel’s trap, the corn laws go into full 
effect on the first day of March next, and then ex- 
ports cease, the revenue falls off, and Mr. Walker 
will have to appeal to us to restore the tariff of 
1842, to replenish his empty sub- treasury, and feed 
his starving armies and officers, civil and military, 
at home and abroad. 

Referripg again to the low-tariff period, from 
1833 to 1842, under the compromise bill, and the 
high-tariff period, from 1817 to 1832, the Secretary 
says “ the average exports of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions were much larger in the years of low, com- 
pared with high duties.” Indeed, he repeats this 
over and over again, that the ‘‘export of bread- 
stuffs and provisions was much greater under low 
than high duties,’? which he says ‘‘ the tables of 
the treasury clearly prove.”” Now, I propose to ex- 
amine some of these tables, and will “ clearly 
prove by them”? just the reverse of the Secretary's 
position, to an extent that will astonish the Secre- 
tary hiraself, if he can be astonished at anything. 
I will show, that during four years of the period 
referred to, under the tariff of 1828, the highest 
tariff we ever had, we actually exported to Great 
Britain more than one hundred times as much bread- 
stuffs and provisions as we did during four years 


‘under the low duties of the compromise bill. 


| facts which every intelligent man knows, it is dif- | 


deceive; that there is an object to be attained by | 


misleading the public mind. 
Again: The Secretary asserts that low duties 
have always been accompanied by a greatly in- 


] 


Mr. HOLMES said, you mean, I presume, one 
hundred per cent., not one hundred times more. 

I mean (said Mr. S.) what I say, one hundred 
times more. 

Mr. HOLMES. Please give me the facts. 

Mr.S. Iwill; and want you to take them down, 
examine them at your leisure, and disprove them 
if youcan. Here are the facts taken from the 
annual treasury reports on ‘‘ commerce and nav- 
igation,” carefully revised by an offiter of this 
House. I refer to Great Britain, not agly because 
she is our principal customer, but because Mr. 
Walker has referred particularly to our exports of 
breadstuffs to England, and says-we must take 
more of her goods, or ‘* she will have to pay spe- 
cie for our breadstuffs, and not having it to spare, 
she will reduce the price on cotton.”’ But here is 
the table which he would give to the gentleman 








Four years un 
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from South Carolina, [Mr. Hotmes,] for his spe- 
cjal attention. 
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, = | Imports | Exports |» Imports | Export 
= Sex from Great | of bread- | 3 from Great of bread- 
S23 Britain. | stuffs to | >, Britain. (stuffs to 
al |G. Brit (5 |G. Brit. 
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1899 397,000,000 $1,777,124 1835 966,000,000, $98,917 
1830 | ~ 25,000,000, 1,605,738 1836 |“ 25,000,0 0 1,684 
Stl 47,000,000 5,578,592 1837 —-52,000.000} 1,402 
1832 42,000,000, 541,787 1838 | 49,000,000, 62,626 





AV. pr. $253,090,000 $94,629 
year. $63,250,000) $23,657 


$142,000,000 $9,504,241 
$35,500,000 $2,376,050 


|AV. pr. 
year. 








Thus it appears, from official documents, that 
during four years of our highest tariff—the tariff 
of 1828—we took about half as many goods from 
Great Britain, and she took one hundred times as 


much of our breadstuffs as she took during four || 


years of our lowest tariff. Yet Mr. Walker re- | 
peats over and over again, that our export of bread- | 
stuffs has always been greater under low tariffs 
than under high tariffs, and refers to treasury 
tables to prove it! 


He surely does not, or he never would have ven- 
tured upon such statements as these. Here it is | 
seen, that in 1836 we took $86,000,000 worth of 


goods from Great Britain, and she took $1,684 || 


worth of breadstuffs from us in payment. Yet 
Mr. Walker says in his report of 1845, page 13, | 


that we must take more English goods, otherwise | whose report is proclaimed by his friends to be | 


*‘ the increased sum England will have to pay for | 
our breadstuffs we will not take in manufactures, 
but only in specie, and not having it to spare, she | 
brings down, even toa greater extent, our cotton.” 
Eighty-six millions of British goods will not pay | 


for 1,684 dollars worth of American breadstuffs, || 


and the balance England will have to 
specie, and not having it to spare,’’ will bring 
down the price of our cotton! Is not this **cool’’— 
is itnot wonderful? 

But Mr. Walker says the farmers are particu- | 
larly benefited by free trade and low duties, the 


dear farmers, ** the toiling millions,’’ the *‘ voters” || 
who control the affairs of Government; these, he || 


says, are the men most benefited. Benefited by | 
what? By importing, as in 1836, eighty-six mil- | 
lions of dollars worth of British breadstufis—raw | 


materials and labor combined, in the form of || 
British goods, in exchange for one thousand six || 


hundred and eighty-four dollars worth oi bread- | 
stuffs taken from us! Whatmakes foreign goods? | 
Agricultural produce and labor—nothing else. 


ance of the price is made up of the wages of labor | 
and profits of capital. These are the elements, 
and the whole of the elements, of price; and this | 
is, in fact, what the American farmer pays his 

money for when he buys foreign goods—foreign 
agricultural produce and foreign labor—while | 
American farmers are left without a market for 
their wool and provisions, and their money sent 


Has Mr. Walker looked at |! 
these reports? Does he know what they contain? || 


| 
| 
! 
| duties one-half to increase the revenue. 


ay ““ in i| 


The || 


The Tariff—Mr. Stewart. 
and this is what we pay our money for when we 
| buy foreign goods. Taking this view of the sub- 
| ject, Mr. Brown, a distinguished British writer, 
| has lately said, that “ Great Britain exports more 
| agricultural produce than any other nation in the 
world’’—exported in the form of goods. Now, he 
wished to inquire, what part of the value of foreign 


| goads consisted of breadstuffs? He believed one- 


half would be a fair calculation; but to prevent | 


cavil, say one-eighth. And what follows? It fol- 
lows, mathematically, that in 1836, under Mr. 
Walker’s low tariff, we imported from Great Brit- 
ain, in the form of goods, siaty-three dollars and 
eighty-three cents worth of British breadstuffs to 
| every cent’s worth she took from us in its raw state. 
| Here are the facts; and Mr. Walker, who is great 
| at figures, can make the calculation for himself. 


worth of British goods, and she took one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-four dollars worth of our 
| breadstuffs, that is, five hundred and ten dollars 
and sixty-eight cents worth of British goods to 
one cent’s worth of our breadstuffs. Now, as- 
suming that one-eighth part of the price of goods 
is made up of the breadstuffs consumed by the 
| labor employed in their manufacture, and it will 


three cents worth of breadstuffs imported from 
| Great Britain in 1836 to one cent’s worth that she 

took from us; and yet Mr. Walker says we must 
| take more British goods, otherwise she * will have 


it to spare, she will not pay as much for our cot- 


‘the greatest production of the age.’’ He reduces 


| ingmen—* the toiling millions.”’ 
report was printed by order of the British House 
of Lords, of which Mr. Walker speaks with so 
much pride and exultation. And the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McC Lernanp] is in ecstacies 
with the report; and he too tells us of the wonders 
the tariff of 1846 has done for his constituents, and 
for the farmers and grain-growers of the West; 
free trade, low duties, and British goods 1s the very 
thing for them. 
tleman one thing, and he hoped he would take it 
down and examine it, it was this: that under the 
low tariff in 1836 his constituents (assuming that 
they consume goods and export breadstuffs in pro- 
ortion to the rest of the people of the United 


ish goods, containing forty-six thousand dollars 


Great Britain took from them. This result was 





ports of goods and exports of breadstuffs by two 
hundred and thirty, the number of Representatives 
| 


|| on this floor. To show that these calculations were 
|| correct, he would furnish the following table, which | 
| he commended to the careful examination and con- || 
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the ‘toiling millions.” 


| In 1836 we imported eighty-six millions of dollars | 


amount, as stated, to sixty-three dollars and cighty- | 


to pay us specie for our breadstuffs, and not having | 


ton!’?? What a financier, what a statesman is this, | 
’ 


And how? | 
| By doubling our imports of British goods, made up | 
| of British agricultural produce and British labor, | 
| to favor American farmers, mechanics, and work- | 
No wonder his | 


Now, he wished to tell the gen- | 


tates) purchased and consumed three hundred | 


a at n || and seventy-three thousand dollars worth of Brit- 
raw material and provisions constitute more than |) 


half of the value of all foreign goods, and the bal- || worth of breadstuffs, being one-eighth of their | 


value, to every seven dollars worth of breadstuffs | 


produced by dividing the whole amount of im- || f 
| Operation. 
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and Prices. 

Thus it appears that the learned Secretary’s 
facts and his theories are always at war. His 
Utopian schemes look exceedingly well tll his 
facts are brought to bear upon them: then they 
vanish into thin air. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Walker, ingenuity cannot overcome truth; for 
‘truth is mighty, and will prevail.” To show 
the contradictory character of Mr. Walker’s.re- 
ports, he would here cite a few, out of a great 
many instances, 

In one part of his report, the Secretary boasts 
of the happy effects of the tariff of 1846, in redu- 
cing taxes, lightening the burdens of the poor, of 
In some instances, he 
says, they have been reduced from 100 and 200 
per cent. down to 20 and 30. On bar iron, the 
duty had been brought down from 75 to 30 per 
cent.—from $25 to $10 per ton; on the poor man’s 
coal, the duty had been reduced from 67 down to 
30 per cent.—more than half the tax had been 
taken off foreign coal. Now, this all looks very 
well for the consumers of iron and coal; but after 
awhile he comes to speak of another class of the 
** toiling millions’’—the voters of Pennsylvania, 
who make iron and dig coal; and now hear what 
this consistent Secretary tells them. e tells them 
that the tariff of 1846 is the very thihg for them; 
he congratulates them on the fact that “ coal and 
iron are in greater demand, are bringing betier 
prices than before the repeal of the tariff of 1842.” 
These were his very words. Now, how the tariff 
of 1846 can at the same time reduce the prices of 
iron and coal to favor consumers, and raise it to 
favor producers, is a theory | cannot understand; 
it is an up and down, yes and no operation, which 
it will puzzle the ingenuity of the Secretary him- 
self to explain. But then he has another, and a 
worse difficulty to explain. The object of the 
tariff of 1846 was to increase the revenue. Now, 
what has been its effect? It has destroyed more 
than half the revenue arising from these very arti- 
cles, without benefit to anybody but the foreign 
importer, who sells us his iron, according to Mr. 
Walker, for a * better price,’’ pays ten dollars in- 
stead of twenty-five into Mr. Walker's empty sub- 
treasury, puts the fifteen dollars as additional profits 
into his pocket, which, under the tariff of 1842, 
he would have paid into the treasury. Now the 
same thing may be said of coal: instead of six 
cents a bushel, the foreign importer now pays less 
than three, sells his coal at a * better price,”’ and 
fobs the difference. Who, then, does Mr. Walk- 
er’s tariff benefit? The foreigner, and the for- 
eigner only, at the expense of the American treas- 
ury and the American people. Salt was another 
article illustrating the folly of low duties, the effect 
of which was to destroy revenue and increase 


prices. The prices are increased by re 


home supply, and giving the foreigner the contro 
of the market, and the revenue is reduced by the 
Nearly three-fourths of the duty was 
taken off salt, to favor the poor; the result is, that 
foreign salt has raised 25 per cent., and the treas- 
ury has lost three-fourths of the revenue. And 
yet Mr. Walker insists that his tariff favors the 


to import it, in the form of cloth and other articles, | 
from abroad. Is this not true to the letter? Yet | 
this, we are told, is the policy to favor American | 
farmers! Our learned Secretary knows very little || 


oor and increases the revenue! This same thin 
|| 1s true in an infinite variety of similar cases, whic 
|| he had not time now to particularize. He would, 
| however, refer to one or two, for the benefit of the 





sideration of the farmers and grain-growers of the | 
United States : 


|Amount of Amount of | 























of the character of American farmers and mechan- | | Amount of | breadstufis |breadstufls || South, the cotton-growers, the great admirers of 

° > . . } , rts * 2 ‘ r . 

ics, if he thinks he can gull them with such stuff || Years. aan Mews ules eaeineeniae: | the tariff of 1846. Now, how has it affected these 

as this. | | Britain. | mated at }ainfromU. |, gentlemen? The duty had been greatly reduced 
Mr. Walker talks much of breadstuffs. His | itheirvalue.|States. | on cotton bagging; 2 i oe ra st whee 

report is stuffed with breadstuffs, ‘‘ ad nauseum ”’ ST sth ae | te ply, and the price, I am credibly informed, has 

He is endeavoring to mislead and deceive the peo- \ = HIOH TARIFF—| $27,000 ose! $3,375,000] 1,777,124 | increased from twelve cents per yard, under the 

. . . | Teese ee tees eeees| iw | Bisssd,he _ 

ple on this subject; but he can’t do it. It was || jsa0,....222../22.1| "ss%oo0;000| "3/3s07000| “15067733 || t@riff of 1842, to twenty cents under a 

a fact susceptible of the clearest proof, that from || 1831........... ves} 47,000,000} 5,875,000] 5,578,599 || free-trade tariff of 1846. The treasury getting less, 

the day of our independence to the present hour || 1392.--.-++++++++++! 42,000,000) 5,250,000) 541,787 and the consumer paying more; the price of the cot- 


we have imported twenty dollars worth of bread- 


et ton itself has been reduced nearly one-third, amount- 
; 3 WOES 06 scinevs cent! 2,000,000) $17,750,000) g9,504,241 | 
stuffs in the form of goods from Great Britain | - ie en — ao 














i ; ty millions 

hy Ree of 4 years.| 35°500,000| 4°437,500| 2/376,060 | ing to a loss on the cotton crop of twen 

to one dollar’s worth she has taken from us in its | rere a eH no of dollars. oan eons of _ panenene . 
raw form. What proportion of the price of goods || UNDER Low Tanirr—| _ ten cents per pound; it is now down to seven, an 

was made up of the breadstuffs consumed by the poem Sgt re an oe 000,000 4.23000 ary || still declining. The sugar business, I am told, 

labor employed in producing the raw materials || 137............""| _ §2/000,000| 67500,000 1,492 || has fared even worse than the’cotton. Mr. Walk- 

and afterwards in converting them into goods? LBBB. ...eeeeeeeeeee| 49,000,000} 6,125,000 62,526 || er is himself obliged to admit that the cotton in- 


——o 


Take a ton of iron, or a yard of silk, it was all 
labor—labor from the ore to the anchor, and from 
the worm and leaf to the finished ribbon—all labor. | 
And what did this labor get? It got what it eat— | 
breadstuffs—bread, and Sordi enough of that; || 


oa 6sT | not? The injury is universal, and the sufferirg 
| must soon become so. The famine and the potato 
| rot had saved, for the moment, the North and the 
| West; but that over, and the floods of foreign 


000,000] @31 625,000 || terest has suffered; and what.southern interest has 
#°53,250,0001* 7.906.250 


$96,000, 


Averige of 4 years. 
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goods will soon sweep away their last dollar. 
Such always has been, and always will be, the 
effect of low duties. Nothing but war and famine 
has saved this Administration; it is now the daily 
bread it feeds upon; destroy the war at home, and 
the famine abroad, and it cannot survive an hour. 

Before leaving this topic, he wished to make one 
other remark, it was this: that it appeared from the 
treasury reports, that the imports of iron, coal, 
salt, &c., had been very little increased, so that the 
treasury had actually lost more than half the reve- 
nue on these articles, amounting to several millions 
of dollars, which was so much clear gain to the 
foreign importer, while Me, Walker's ‘* poor peo- 
ple’’ had been obliged to pay more for these neces- 
saries of life, iraported from abroad, than they had 
to pay under the oppressive and much-abused tariff 
of 1842, when produced at home. 

jut there is another position taken by Mr. 
Walker in favor of the free-trade theory, which | 
cannot let pass unnoticed. Mr. Walker distinctly 
avows it to be his purpose and his policy to pre- 
vent * the substitution of rival domestic products”’ 
for similar foreign goods. ‘This purpose was more 
than once avowed by Mr. Walker in his celebra- 
ted report of 1845. Itis his declared policy to put 
down the productions of American industry, Amer- 
ican “ rival products,’’ and give the American mar- 
ket to our foreign “ rivals.’’ And these are the 
principles and policy openly avowed by an Amer- 
ican Secretary, and sanctioned by an American 
President—to prefer the productions of foreign to 
those of American industry; to send our money— 
fifty millions of dollars more than was required 
ais the tariff of 1842—to get the same amount 
of revenue. And why send this fifty additional 
millions to support and enrich foreign labor, in- 
stead of our own? Why destroy the markets for 
fifty millions of the productions of .4merican agri- 
culture and .dmerican labor combined, and supply 
its place with the productions of foreign agriculture 
and foreign labor? I demand a reason for prefer- 
ring foreign to American productions. I ask our 
President and Secretary, why they prefer foreign 
hats, shoes, boots, coats—everything they eat, 
drink, and wear—to those of American manufac- 
ture?) Why they prefer foreign sugar, salt, iron, 
and coal, when our resources are abundant and 
inexhaustible, and our labor ready and willing, 
with proper protection and encouragement, to bring 
them forth? But no! This must not be permit- 
ted. ‘‘ Domestic rival products’? must not, says 
Mr. Walker, be substituted for those of foreign 
countries, and especially for those of England; for, 
says Mr. Walker, if we don’t take more British 
oods, ‘* England will have to pay specie for our 
Greadstuffe, and not having it to spare, she will 
bring down the price of our cotton.’’ No wonder 
this report was printed in the House of Lords; 
and its author would appear much better advoca- 
ting such doctrines before the House of Lords, 
than before our American Congress. They were 
British doctrines—not American; and they must 
be so pronounced by every true American heart. 
Yet we are told, that Mr. Polk is * the model 
President,’’ and Mr. Walker the ** model’’ Secre- 
tary; and a pretty pair of * models’ they are. 
[A laugh.}] Queen Vie would surely grant a 
patent for such ‘‘ model’? .dmerican statesmen as 
these. But let them look out. Old Rough is 
coming, with his check shirt and home-made coat, 
to pitch all these miserable models and British doc- 
trines overboard, to go where they belong, to her 
eas or their friend Don Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna. 

But, sir, Mr. Walker’s ostensible object is rev- 
enue. He reduces duties to increase revenue, and 
this can only be done by increasing imports in a 
greater ratio than the reduction of duties—for in- 
stance: he has reduced the duty on hats from 50 


to 30 per cent.; on shoes, from 45 to 30 per cent.; | 


on ready-made clothing he has reduced the duties 
from 50 to 30 per cent.; on smith work from 6] to 
30, making an average reduction of more than 40 
er cent. on these articles. This will, of course, 
iminish the revenue 40 per cent. unless the im- 
ports are increased in the same proportion. Now, 


why import two-fifths more shoes, hats, clothing | 


ready-made, and blacksmith work from abroad, 
and throw our own mechanics out of employment, 
to beg or starve, and give our money to foreigners 
by ons, without adding a cent to the revenue 


|| Mr. Walker favors and supports American labor, | 
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—robbing American industry of its just rewards, | 
and giving it to foreigners; and this is the way |, 


the ** toiling millionsd”’ 
1 Dialogue. 1] 
Suppose Mr. Walker calls to settle with his | 
_ hatter on the Avenue, Mr. Todd, saying, *‘ Sir, I 
/am sorry to leave you, but I must get my hats 
from England hereafter, to enable her to pay me 
ahigh price for cotton; but remember, sir, I am | 
a great friend to the ‘mechanics and working- 
men,’ and particulurly to the ‘voters;’’’ would 
not Mr. Todd be very apt to tell him that he would 
vote for those who supported American industry 
and American mechanics, instead of foreigners, 
and he would be very likely to receive the same 
kind of comfort from his tailor, shoemaker, black- 
smith, and all. 
Suppose Mr. Walker next addresses the iron, 
| the woollen, the cotton, the paper, the glass, and 
| other manufacturers of the United States, saying, 
‘*Gentlemen, you must cease to substitute your 
‘domestic products’ for foreign goods; and to com- 
pel you to do so, I have taken off more than half 
the duty levied by the tariff of 1842 on the foreign 
‘rival products.’’’ But why, they may say, Mr, | 
Walker, thus destroy American capital and Amer- | 
ican labor, giving our money and our market to 
foreigners? Why send millions of money abroad 
to purchase foreign wool, and other agricultural 
produce —breadstuffs and raw materials in dis- 
guise—fashioned into goods, which we can better 
supply at home, made of American agricultural | 
produce, and saving millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to fill up the channels of circulation 
at home, making our own instead of foreign coun- 
tries prosperous? ‘* Well, there is some force in 
this. But, gentlemen,’’ says Mr. Walker, * I re- 
duce the duties to increase the revenue. How will 
you answer this, gentlemen?’’ The answer, sir, 
is plain: these low duties never did and never will | 
increase revenue. The revenue has always went 
up and down with the duties, they being the source 
of revenue. In this country, where the revenue 
is a voluntary, and not a compulsory contribution, | 
by the people to the Government, the way to make 
a rich treasury is to make a rich and prosperous 
people. Send your money abroad, break down 
and impoverish your own citizens, and you of | 
course impoverish your treasury. When do peo- | 
ple purchase and consume rich goods, paying high | 
duties? When they have the ability; when they 
are prosperous. When do they abstain? When 
they are poor and without money. If you wish, | 
sir, to enrich your exchequer, give protection and 


prosperity to your own people, and the one is al- || 
| market; but he says that by adopting low duties, 


ways the consequence of the other. ‘* But, gen- 
tlemen,’? says Mr. Walker, ‘* I have another rea- | 
son for reducing duties; it is to favor the *‘ poor— 


the toiling millions’—by reducing the price of their \| 
| out by supposing, against ail experience, that for- 


goods.”’ Well, sir; how is this?) Have you done 
it? You tell us that you have, by the tariff of | 
1846, reduced the duties on iron, coal, salt, and 
many other leading articles, more than one-half; 
and yet you yourself tell us, in your late official | 
report, that the prices of these articles are now | 
higher, under the tariff of 1846, than they were | 
before the repeal of the tariff of 1842! Can you | 
explain this? ‘** Well, gentlemen, not exactly; 
not at this moment.” Well, sir, will you allow | 
us to doit? *‘ Certainly, gentlemen, certainly, if | 
you please.” tion, | 
and opening our ports to foreigners, you alarm | 
capital, you check investments, you break down 


} 


| 
, competition, and you of course diminish supply | 
, and increase price. ‘Demand and supply regu- 
| late price.’’ Give protection, increase your ma- | 
_ chinery, start new factories, stimulate competition, | 
_ increase supply, and you reduce price. This, sir, | 
| is a law of trade as certain in its operations as the | 
ebbing and flowing of the tides. ‘ Well, gentle- | 
| 


men, 1 am not practically acquainted with these 
matters. I am a cotton-grower; I wish to make 
| money plenty and prices high abroad, where I sell, 
and make it scarce and prices low at home where 
I buy. I want to sell ina high and buy ina low | 
market. I have not now time to discuss this ques- | 
tion further. I am very busy, I must go to the | 
treasury; but I beg you to believe that [ am the | 
| special friend of the American mechanics, work- | 
ingmen, and particularly the voters. Good bye; I 


‘| must be off.” 
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But Mr. Walker has not only reduced the duties 
on the productions of American mechanics, but he 
has reduced still more the duties on the luxuries 


/of the rich. Among the rest, he has reduced the 


duty on foreign brandy and spirits, distilled from 
grain, nearly one-half; and this, too, is done to 
increase the revenue. We must therefore import 
and drink double as much brandy and spirits a5 
we did under the tariff of 1842, otherwise Mr. 
Walker will lose revenue. Yes, sir, import and 
consume double as much brandy to get the same 
amount of revenue. Instead of reducing, he shou|d 
have doubled those duties; and if he and his 
friends will drink foreign liquors, let them pay foy 
it. But Mr. Walker’s revenue has gone down, and 
he now calls on Congress to make up for the logs 


| of revenue on brandy, fine cloths, and other luxy- 


ries, by taxing the poor man’s tea and coffee. Let 

him restore the duties on the rich man’s brandy, 

and other luxuries, and then talk of taxing tea and 

coffee, and not before; and till he does this, he 

will never succeed in perpetrating this outrage on 
_ the American people. 

Knowing that low duties always invite exces. 
sive imports, resulting in a large balance of trade 
against the country, ending in bankruptey and 
ruin, Mr. Walker undertakes to show that an un- 
favorable balance of trade is of no importance; that 
the balances against us have been frequent and 
heavy. Yet, he says, our country has survived 
and prospered. 

But does not Mr. Walker know that excessive 
imports, and an unfavorable balance of trade, are 
always followed by the exportation of specie, with 
all its disastrous consequences ? 

Mr. Walker might as well tell a farmet in Penn- 
sylvania, who sold his whole crop to a merchant 
from whom he got all his supplies for his family, 
that it made no difference to him, whether, at the 
end of the year, the balance was in his favor or 
against him. A nation is a family upon a large 
scale, and the same principles of industry and 
economy that secures wealth and prosperity to the 
one, will secure it to the other. The great error, 
on this point, consists in the assumption of a fact 
| that is not true—that the foreign goods we pur- 
| chase are to be re-sold, whereas they are imported 
for consumption, and are consumed, and the balance 
against the country has to be paid in cash. 

I must hasten on—but I cannot omit to notice, 
for a moment, one of the-greatest absurdities of 
this extraordinary report. Mr. Walker gravely 
tells us, that our domestic products amount to 
$3,000,000,000 a year; of this we exported last 
year one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, the 

alance being required for the sapply of the home 


we might increase our exports and imports to nine 
hundred millions of dollars, and our revenue to 
ninety millions of dollars a year. This he makes 


eign countries would take from us three times as 
much as they now do; but supposing, what has 
_always happened, that by low duties, you break 
down and paralyze your own national industry, 
| export your specie, involving the country in ruin 
and bankruptcy, destroying both exports and im- 
| ports, then what? Instead of nine hundred millions 


‘| of dollars your exports and imports will sink down 


to less than two and ahalf the ordinary amount. 
| But Mr. Walker goes further still; he says, by 


Well, sir, by destroying protection, || adopting absolute and unqualified free trade, resort- 


| ing, of course, to direct taxation for revenue—levy- 
| ing the taxes on the .4merican people instead of 
| foreign goods—Mr. Walker says we would ‘* mea- 
sure our annual trade in imports and exports by 
| thousands of millions!”” Who can but smile at such 
| insanity runmad. Mr. Walker might measure his 
| imports by “ thousands of millions,’’ if he had money 
to pay for them; but when he tells us that the whole 
of the specie in the United States does not exceed 
| ninety millions of dollars, not enough to pay for 
one month’s imports under his ‘‘free-trade’’ sys- 
tem, how long would it last? His “free-trade” 
engine would Show out before it got fairly under 
way. Our imports may depend upon ourselves, 
but our exports depend ypon the disposition of 
foreign countries to purchase; and then will not 
purchase from us when they can supply them- 
selves. If Mr. Walker can devise a plan to create 
a famine or the potato rot in Europe, he may, to 
some extent, carry out his theory, but not other- 
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wise. Wecan purchase as much as we please 
while we have money or credit; but like the reck- 

less spendthrift, when these are gone, we must 

quit, and go to work, orstarve. There is but one 

way in which Mr. Walker’s plan of making our 

imports and exports amount, under “ free trade,” 

to “thousands of millions,” and that is the plan, no 

doubt, he has in view. That is, to export our ore 

and coal to England, and bring it back in bar iron, 

axes, hoes, shovels, neédles, and anchors. Ex- 

port our wheat and corn, and bring it back in 

flour; or what is worse for us, and better for them, 

worked up in costly manufactures. Send them our 

hogs, and bring then back in Bologna sausages. 

Send them our raw hides, and bring them back in | 
leather, shoes, gloves, &c. Send them our wool | 
at fifty cents per pound, and buy it again at ten 

times that amount in cloth—paying, not only for 

the wool, but for the foreign labor, and the profits 

of foreign capital employed in its manufacture. 

Send ten dollars worth of raw material, and buy | 
it back with the addition of one hundred dollars 

paid to foreign labor for working it into goods, 

while our own labor is left without money and 

without employment. I see it stated, that one | 
dollar’s worth of iron, made into main-springs of 
watches, is worth twenty thousand dollars; and 

this is all labor and its substance. 

Such is Mr. Walker’s theory of ‘ free trade”’ 
carried out to its practical results—this, he says, 
would give employment to all our ships. Yes, sir, || 
and with the same propriety he might advise a | 
western Pennsylvania farmer to load his wagon 
with wheat, and take it to Kentucky to be ground, 
and bring back his flour, to keep his team employ- 
ed—what would the farmer say to Mr. Walker’s | 
proposition ? 

The degrading Effect of ‘*Free Trade” on Labor 

and Wages. 

But, sir, I wish to present another, and a more 
important view, in connection with this subject of | 
“free trade,’? which Mr. Walker regards as the 
greatest blessing that could be bestowed upon the 

eople of this country, and especially upon the | 
{aboring people—the * toiling millions”’ as he calls 
them—in whose prosperity and welfare he seems 
to take such especial interest; he speaks of increas- | 
ing their ** comfort, education, and intelligence,”’ | 
of ‘enhancing wages of mechanics and toiling | 
workmen,”’ blessing them with ‘increased pros- 
perity.”” 

Now, I undertake to say, and to demonstrate, 
that just the reverse of all this would be its conse- | 
quences; and I submit the matter to the enlightened 
judgment and decision of the American people. | 
j say, that instead of enhancing wages and increas- | 
ing the Pa comfort, education, and in- | 
telligence,’’ of **the-toiling millions,’’ it would | 
degrade them, in every department of industry, to 
the miserable condition of the pauper and serf- || 
labor of Europe, subsisting themselves and fami- 


lies on a shilling a day. | 
Break down the walls of protection, repeal the || 
tariff, open your ports, establish free trade, and | 
let in the products of foreign twelve-and-a-half | 
cents a day labor, and American labor must quit | 
work and give up their markets till our money is 
all gone; then our mechanics and workingmen 
must come down, and work as cheap as they do. | 
Is not this inevitable? and these are the blessings | 
Mr. Walker has in reserve for the dear people, 
‘the voters,’’ ‘‘the toiling millions.””» Mr Walker 
says in his report, that “ freight,’? with steam 
and modern improvements, amount to little or 
nothing; that duties are the only thing that prevents 
foreigners from taking free and full possession of | 
our markets, and in this he is right for once; they 
will take possession of our markets till American | 
labor, mechanics, and all come down and work | 
for a shilling a day. Is this not perfectly clear? 
Can it be doubted or denied? For illustration: 
suppose in Baltimore manufacturers and mechanics | 
hire workmen at twenty-five cents a day, and || 
here in Washington they pay a dollar, will not 
the Baltimoreans send down their goods, hats, || 
shoes, clothes, everything—undersell the hatters |. 
and others heric-ond must they not either give up | 
business, or bring their labor down to the Balti- | 
more standard? They may buy as long as they |, 
have money, but when their money is all gone, | 
they must work cheap or starve. The only dif- | 
ference. between) Europe. and Baltimore is the 
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The Tariff—Mr. Stewart. ae 


“ freight,’’ which Mr. Walker says is now but a 
slight impediment to imports. Such would be 
the ultimate effects of ‘* free trade’? on American 
labor. 

The great object and office of a tariff is to pro- 


tect high and prosperous labor aginst the ruinous 


effect of free competition with low-priced and 
depressed labor. Low labor wants no protection 
against high labor, but the high must be protected 
against the low, or by free competition, be brought 
down to its level. This result follows just as cer- 
tainly as the removal of a wall which separated 
two unequal bodies of water, would bring the one 
down to the level of the other. Proclaim * free 
trade,” open your ports to the production of the 
pauper and serf-labor of Europe, working for ten 
cents a day, and what follows? in pours their 
goods, and out pours your money; goods come in 
and money goes out, till it is all gone; then we 


| must make our own hats, shoes, and clothing, or 


go without. And this is the way in which Mr. 
Walker, his ‘* model President,’’ and the advo- 
cates of ** free trade,’? would increase the wages, 


, and promote the ‘ comfort, education, and intelli- 


gence” of the American people—by degrading them 


to the condition, moral and physical, and, in the 
end, the political condition, too, of the paupers and 
i How could American 
freemen live ona shillinga day? How could they 
educate their children, who would be obliged to 
work from the cradle to the grave? unfitted to be 


| free, they would becomes subjects and slaves. 
| Depress one class, and you of course elevate 


another—put down the many and you build up 
the few—first you establish a nobility, and next a 


_king. I submit, would not such be the tendenc 
> y> 


if not the end, of ** free trade,”’ carried out to its 
final results? Yet this is ** democracy,’’ the mod- 
ern ‘‘ progressive democracy,’’ as preached and 


|| practised by Polk and his party. 


But this isnotall. The duties levied on foreign- 


ers to protect our laboring men, furnish nearly the || 
| whole revenue for the support of Government. | 
| But establish ‘ free trade,’ and you not only re- 


lease the foreigner and his goods from all taxation, 


| but you transfer the burdens to your own impover- | 


ished people—you appoint swarms of tax-gatherers 
to harass and plunder them—to sell their last cow, 


and take the last bite of bread from their children, | 
to support your wars, your standing armies, tax- || 
i The || 


| revenue collected from protective duties heretofore | 


gatherers, lords, princes, and pensioners. 


levied on foreign goods was felt, not as a burden, 
but as a blessing and benefit in the protection and 
prosperity they gave to the national industry; but 


repeal these duties, paid by foreigners for the privi- || 


lege of selling their goods in our markets, open 
your ports, crush your labor, inundate your coun- 


try with foreign productions, and then resort for || 
| revenue to direct taxation, and you convert a bless- || 
| ing into a bitter curse. But, thank God, the remedy 


is in the hands of the people! 
er and free trade with * the voters,”’ the * toiling 
millions,”’ to settle the matter in their own way. 
Mr. Walker says, ‘it will soon become an 
axiomatic truth, that all tariffs are a tax upon labor 
and wages’’—on .4merican labor—a small mistake; 


if he had said a tax upon foreign labor, for the 
| protection and encouragement of American labor, 


he would have been right. This is a small blun- 


next essay on the beauties of “ free trade.’’ 


But Mr. Walker boasts that his report of 1845, 


published m England by order of Parliament, “ ac- 


| celerated, if it did not produce, the repeal of the 


corn laws.’’? This is another blunder. The corn 


laws were only suspended till Mr. Walker repealed 
the odious anti-British tariff of 1842. That accom- 
plished, and the famine over, the corn laws go into 
operation again on the Ist of March, sliding scale 
and all. 
converted Great Britain, but he has staggered all 


Europe. Hearhim! Hearhim! “ France, Russia, | 


Germany, Austria, Italy, Prussia, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, and even 
China, have moved, or are vibrating or preparing 
to move, in favor of the same great principle;”’ 
another blunder—these nations, or most of them, 
so far from relaxing, are increasing or strength- 
ening their protective systems, wherever their mar- 
kets are likely to be invaded by foreign manufac- 
tures coming in competition with their own. But 


I leave Mr. Walk- || 


He will no doubt revise and correct it in his | 


But Mr. Walker says he has not only | 


| by law to pay in specie, and has scarcely a dollar 


! 
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who told Mr. Walker they were “ vibrating or 
preparing to move?”? They may vibrate a little, to 
amuse Mr. Walker, and induce him to take our 
duties off their goods, and he has done it. And 
what have they done? Nothing—nothing at all. 
They are “ vibrating,’ but their tariff vibrations 
all go up, instead of down, while they laugh at 
Mr. Walker’s simplicity. 

But, above all, I bez you to protect and cherish 
your national industry; to protect and sustain it 
against the efforts of its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic, to break it down, Labor hes at the very 
foundation of the national prosperity. Labor, in 
‘every department—in the fields, in the workshops, 
in the factories—cherish it and preserve it as the 
great element of your national wealth and independ- 
ence. When labor prospers, all other interests 
prosper—when labor is depressed, all other inter- 
ests must suffer and sympathize with it. 

| What isall other capital compared with the cap- 
ital of labor? Estimate your labor at one-tenth of 
your population, say two millions of laboring men; 
if they earn but $180 per year, this is equal to the 
interest of a capital of $3,000 per annum at 6 per 

| cent., which multiplied by two millions, the num- 
ber of laborers, makes our labor capital equal to six 
thousand millions of dollars; and this is the great ele- 
ment of power and wealth and prosperity that 
Mr. Walker would sacrifice and degrade to the 
wretched condition of European labor, by his mis- 
erable policy of ‘free trade’’—compelling the 
Americans to work as cheap as they do in Europe, 
or give up their markets and their money to for- 
eigners. : 

As, then, you value the virtue, liberty, and in- 

| dependence of your country, I beseech you protect 
and defend your labor from the ruinous effects of 
foreign competition. I call upon the laboring men— 
the voters of the land—to come to the rescue, to 
| protect themselves; the power is in their owft 
hands, let them exert it for their own security and 
defence. I know what it is to labor—I come from 
the ranks of the laboring men—I feel for their in- 
| terests, and [ sympathize in their sufferings; and 
when I desert them, may Heaven desert me. 
The Inconsistency and Destructive Policy of Polk 
* and his Party. 
| Mr. Walker next speaks of his great horror of 
paper money. - “ Thecalamities which must follow 
an inflated paper currency.”’ Nothing is more in- 
jurious, he says, “ than the expansions, contrac- 
tions, and fluctuations of the paper system.”” This 
| ** perilous and seductive system,”’ says Mr. Walk- 
‘er, leads to the excessive importation of foreign 
|| goods, (the very thing he has been advocating,) 
and drains our country of its specie, producing 
immense sacrifices, and ‘* depressing the industry 
| of the whole country;”’ and this eloquent denun- 
ciation of paper money and its ruinous effects is 
made at the very moment that he is issuing millions 
| and ten of millions of paper money, in the form of 
treasury notes, and is now calling on us to autho- 
rize the issue of some eighteen or twenty millions 
|| more of this miserable ** paper money,” which, he 
| says, is so disastrous to every national interest. 
| How does Mr. Walker reconcile this glaring in- 
| consistency? What are treasury notes but paper 
/money? Worse than bank paper, because less 
velit in the money markets of the country. 
Mr. Walker boasts that last year he received and 
paid out forty-eight millions of dollars, all in specie. 
Now, sir, let him issue fifteen or twenty millions 
| of additional treasury notes, and next year he will 
| not receive and pay out one million in specie: sir, 
it will expel specie from the country; this depre- 
‘| ciated paper money, treasury notes, will fill u 
| the channel of circulation at home, and specie will 
|| go and is going abroad to pay for foreign goods. 
| It will enrich Srokers and money shavers at the 
| expense of the people. 3 
ith nothing but depreciated treasury 


notes 
(continental money,) how is Mr. Walker to get on 
with his specie-paying sub-treasury? He is bound 


of specie in his vaults. He will be obliged, by his 


own mad measures, to come here very soon and 
beg Congress to relieve him from the ruinous effects 


| of his own favorite policy, by repealing the snb- 
} 


treasury and the tariff of 1846. ‘T'reasury notes 
are now one or two per cent. under par, and de- 
clining. Mr. Walker will of course receive 
nothing else for revenue. Who will now pay him 
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The War with “Mexico—Mr. Badger. 


try was restored, and the treasury replenished as 
if by magic. 


one dollar in specie? As long as treasury notes 
were above par, the treasury of course received 
nothing but specie; but when treasury notes go 
down below par, then every man pays in treas- 
ury notes, because they are worth less than specie, 
and the treasury is bound to receive them at par; 
the treasury, therefore, will not have a dollar of 
specie in its vaults, and of course, its paper, like 
any other non-specie-paying bank, must depre- | 
ciate, 
W hat gives valueto paper-money ? Convertibility 
—convertibility into specie on demand. What is 
your sub-treasury but an overgrown Government 
coal: issuing millions and tens of millions of pas 
per money, without a dollar of specie to redeem it? 
A vast non-gpecie-paying bank, with its paper de- 
preciated, perhaps, 15 or 20 percent. If the issue 
of treasury notes should greatly exceed the amount 
absorbed in payment of the revenue, as they will, 
if you increase their issue to the extent proposed, 
they must not only sink, as they have done, but 
they will go down greatly below par. How are 
you then to pay your creditors? Muat they take | 
your depreciated rags, when, by your sub-treas- 
ury you promised them specie? But they have 
no alternative, that or nothing. Is itshonest, is it 
right to force your brave, poor soldiers, your hon- 
est creditors, your clerks, and hirelings, to take | 
this depreciated rag currency? Is itright to force 
the poor soldier’s wife to go to the hard-hearted 
broker to shave her pittance at the rate of 15 to 20 
per cent. to enable ber to buy bread for her starv- 
ing children? to force your contractors to do the 
same thing, to meet their liabilities for provisions 
to feed your troops in Mexico? They must take 
your depreciated paper at par, or nothing. They | 
must submit to the loss, and be ruined. 
Sir, | can go for no such injustice: no such vil- | 
lainous policy as this, I will give the Government 
the right to borrow and pay in good money, but 
not to pay in its own depreciated and irredeemable | 
paper. agree, sir, with Mr Walker, in much | 
that he says about the disastrous effects of the ex- 
cessive issues of paper money—its ruinous effects 
upon the national industry, its tendency to induce 
excessive imports of foreign goods, and the export- 
ation of specie, which will alone be received in 
payment abroad, leaving this worthless paper 
money to fill up the channels of. circulation at 
home. Il agree with Mr. Walker in this, and I 
hold him to it. I call on him, in this case, to | 
practise what he preaches. 
But, this Administration goes by the rule of con- || 
trary; their theories and their measures are always || 
at war. When they preach economy, I look out || 
for extravagance; when they flatter the people us | 
the true sovereigns of the land, then comesa veto; | 
when they cry peace, then look out for war; when | 
they say democracy, look out for aristocracy; when | 
they denounce paper money, look out for treasury 
notes; when they say 54 40 or fight, look out for 
** slink out’? and 49; when they say no conquest, | 


look out for all ef Mexico. — of the Executive such supplies as he may deem re- 

_ This policy of the Administration has been more | quisite for the prosecution of the war, upon plans 
disastrous to the best interests of the country, more | for prosecuting it which have not been fully made 
dangerous to its harmony and its integrity, than | known to Congress—if I believed that | had not a 
that of any other that has existed since the foun- || high and controlling obligation to exercise my own 
dation of the Government. Three years ago, | best judgment for the benefit of those whom I rep- 
when this Administration came into power, it | resent, and for the general welfare of the country, 
found the country peaceful and prosperous in all | upon every question submitted to the consideration 
its interests; and what is its conditionnow? The | of this body, I might be disposed to vote for the 
country has been governed by partly and for party. | bill upon your table. If, sir, the yeas and nays 
Unable to reward their numerous and hungry par- | lad not been ordered upon the passage of this bill 
tisans, this Administration has involved the coun- | [ might have been content to permit the measure 
try in war, which enables it to satisfy the ravenous || to pass, as far as I am concerned, without offering 
appetite of thousands of its worshippers with high | asingle word tothe Senate upon its intrinsic merits. 
offices and fat contracts. Peace will loosen their || But the yeas and nays have been ordered upon 
grasp on the people’s treasury. Nothing but a | this bill. I cannot vote for it. 1 shall record my 
failure of revenue—a want of money—an empty | vote against it; and I think it isdue to the coun- 


treasury, will give us peace, and this powerful | try—lI feel ti:at it is due to myself—that the views 
SS is near at hand. | and principles which will govern my conduct in 
3ut let us look back for a moment. i - 


t it. What a giving this vote should be plainly and distinct] 

contrast is presented between the Whig and Loco- || stated, and should accompany, to the public, the 
foco policy. When Mr. Van Buren came into | vote itself. 1 shall endeavor to assign those views 
power he found a surplus of about forty millions | and principles in as short a compass as is con- 
in the treasury; when he went out, he left it about | sistent with a full exposition of what I believe 
fort ! millions in debt; and the revenues ten or | to be the truth on this all-important subject, and 
twelve millions short of the expenditures; and ruin | which every consideration obliges me to put before 
and pemmemerey national and individual, prevail- || those whom I represent, without any unnecessary 
ing throughout the land. In this state of things, | diminution, without leaving out anything that may 
the Whigs came into power in 1841; they passed ‘| be required in a full and complete expression of 
the tariff of 1842, and the prosperity of the coun- | the argument which, in my mind, is conclusive in 


and interest of the public debt, and in a year or 
' two more, after the entire extinguishment of the 


and harbors, affording security to life and proper- 
ty, and giving prosperity and increased extent to 
our vast internal commerce. 

Sut this bright and cheering prospect was sud- 


and the accession of the present Administration 
in 1845. 
the country! From a character and.a credit so 
high as to command untold millions at a premium, 
they have brought itdown so low, that they are 


ten or twelve millions on any terms, 
the Baltimore Convention have done; that Conven- 
tion prescribed and dictated the policy of this Ad- 
ministration in advance—this was done by an 
irresponsible caucus of artful and ultra politicians, 
with Mr. Walker attheirhead. He, Mr. Walker, 
made Polk and Dallas what they are; he built 
up this Administration; he now dictates its policy, 


torted a pledge from their chief, and made him 
promise, in his inaugural, to carry out their dicta- 
tion. The first thing was the annexation of Texas, 
| resulting in war. Next, to arrest internal improve- 
ment, then adopt the sub-treasury, and finally, 
repeal the tariff of 1842; what has followed? Down 
goes revenue and up goes the national debt at the 
rate of twenty or thirty millions a year; thousands 
of lives, and millions of money wasted ina foreign 
land, and who knows for what?) Whocan tell for 
_what this war is now prosecuted, or how or when 
it is to end? 


country in an enormous debt, resulting in ruinous 
and oppressive taxation, and may end in the dis- 
solution and overthrow of our glorious Union 
itself; an event, the contemplation of which must 


of freedom throughout the world—a catastrophe 
| which may God tn his infinite mercy, avert “om 
our beloved country. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE Senate, January 18, 1848, 
On the Bill to raise for a limited time an additional 
Military Force. 

Mr. BADGER said : 

If I believed, sir, that the duty which I owe to the 
country and to the State which has sent me here, 
could be performed by yielding to the requisitions 
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In the four years of its operation || 
it paid off nearly forty millions of the principal | 


debt, it wonld have left a surplus of ten millions | 
a year for the improvement of our great rivers | 


dently overcast by the overthrow of the Whigs, | 


See to what they have already brought | 


now unable, we are told, to effect a loan of some | 
Look what | 


and governs its action. Yes, sir, that caucus ex- | 


One thing, however, is very certain, | 
that it must demoralize our people, involve our | 


fill with horror and despair the hearts of the friends | 


| SPEECH OF MR. G. E. BADGER, | 





Senate. 


| regard to the measure before you. I shall offer 
|| My Own Opinions, sir, with entire respect, and even 
| deferential consideration, for the great minds of this 
i body and throughout the country, whom I know 
| to be arrayed against me. Without intending to. 
|| wards them any disrespect, I shall take the libert 
|| to declare what are the opinions which I entertain 
with regard to the origin of the war, the manner of 
|| its prosecution, the tendency of the measures now 
|| proposed, and the schemes that are evidently en. 
|, tertained by the Executive of the country in rela- 
| tion to it. “I shall not go as far back, sir, as an 
| honorable Senator from Maryland did a few days 
_ ago, (I mean the honorable Senator from that State 
| who first addressed the Senate upon this bill,) but, 
|, nevertheless, I shall be under the necessity of go- 
|| ing a little back for the purpose of making myself 
| fully understood. 
| First, then, I will lay it down, and endeavor to 
| demonstrate, that the war in which we are now 
engaged with Mexico was the immediate result of 
the unlawful and unconstitutional act of the Pres- 
| ident of the United States. 1 suppose, sir, that 
_ there is no gentleman on this floor or elsewhere, 
| who supposes or believes that the President of 
|| the United States is vested with the war-power 
of this country. It is a power expressly, and in 
|| terms, conferred upon the Congress of the United 
| States. And the President would have no control 
| over it, direct or indirect, except from the inci- 
| dental circumstance of his limited veto on the ac- 
| tion of the two Houses, and except from the fact, 
that in virtue of his office he is the chief com- 
mander, the principal military officer of the United 
States. 

I maintain then, Mr. President, that when the 
President of the United States moved the troops 
under General Taylor to the Rio Grande and took 
possession of the left bank of that stream, he com- 
mitted a clear and undoubted act of war. Whatis 
war? What do all the writers on the law of na- 
tions tell us it is? They all, in substance, define 
it to be a contest about rights which is carried on 
or maintained, not by argument, but by force. It 
can, therefore, admit of no question, that when a 
nation claiming certain rights, which are disputed 
by another, undertakes to support those rights by 
force, she undertakes to support them by war— 
war as far as she is concerned. It is true, if the 
act of violence or aggression on her part be not 
resisted by the nation that suffers it—if it oe . 
tiently and tamely submitted to—no war results. 
To constitute war, it is as essential that there 
should be two parties, as it is that there should 
be two parties toa treaty of peace. The act of 
one nation cannot alone constitute war; it is like 
the case of an individual striking a blow—if it be 
not resented, no contest, no battle, no fight is the 
result. The blow is an act of aggression; it i3 an 
act commencing a contest, but it does not amount 
to a perfect contest. Whether this act on the 
part of the President was an act of war, of hos- 
| tility, of aggression, depends not at all upon the 
_ question, whether we had a right to the territory 
|| of which he took forcible possession. War be- 
| tween nations presupposes a contest about rights. 
|The publicists, who speak of contests between 


} nations, never suppose them to contend except 
| 





about rights. ar is a contest about rights. 
| Public war is a contest between nations about 
'| rights, carried on by force and not by argument. 
| If, therefore, it were assumed as clear and unques- 
tionable that the title of Texas and the United 
States extended to the Rio Grande, it is still beyond 
all doubt, that Mexico possessing the left bank of 
| that stream, having settlements there, having offi- 
| cers there, and exercising jurisdiction there—any 
movement to dispossess Mexico; to occupy what 
she thus occupied and what she claimed to be her 
own, is an act of war. It isan act of war just and 
| rightful if the territory be ours—just and rightful 
| if the territory be unjustly and improperly with- 
} held—just and rightful if, also, the act of war be 


directed by those who represent the sovereignty of 


‘the nation. Well, sir, this act was directed by 
| the President of the United States. He ordered 
| the troops to the Rio Grande. They advanced. 
| When they came into the Mexican settlement the 
| inhabitants fled before them in dismay; the officers 
abandoned the public buildings and set fire to them, 
and under sock circumstances, our forces, under 
the command of officers of the United States, took 
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from Mexico that of which she was in possession, | 
and by force kept possession of the territory, and 
placed it under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. ; : 

Now, sir, on this subject I had the honor at 
the last session to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the action of Mr. Jefferson, during his 
administration of this Government, under circum- |} 
stances of a very similar character, with this differ- 
ence, that the title of the territory then withheld 
from us was truly and clearly ours. In every other 
respect the case was like this. The territory was 
withheld by another Power, and a disposition 
manifested by that Power to deprive us of what 
we owned. nder these circumstances, Mr. Jef- 
ferson conceived that he had no right to use the 
military force of the country to obtain possession 
of that which was withheld from us, though 
clearly ours. And he states as the reason for refer- | 
ring the subject to the determination of Congress, 
that matters relating to peace and war belong ex- 
clusively to that body, and not to him; and as 
this movement might change the relations of the 
two countries from peace to war, therefore it be- 
longed to Congress to determine whether the move- | 
ment should be made. 

But, Mr. President, [ have other eee: I | 
certainly shall not say that it is more respectable in | 
itself than the authority of Mr. Jefferson. Idoubt | 
very much whether, with a large portion of the | 
American people and of the Senate, it will be 
thought quite equal to Mr. Jefferson’s. But, upon | 
this question, with respect to the President of the 
United States, the authority is conclusive and over- 
powering. It creates upon him what lawyers call 
an estoppel, for Iam able to show that the President | 
of the United States has himself recognized that 
such an act as this is an act of hostility—of aggres- | 
sion—of war. Qn the 11th of July, 1845, the | 
Secretary of the Navy writes a confidential com- 
munication to Commodore Conner, then command- || 
ing in the Gulf of Mexico. He says: 1 

“ The unanimous vote of the Texan Congress for annexa- | 
tion leaves no doubt of the consummation of that measure. 
When you ascertain, satisfactorily, that the Texan Conven- 
tion, which assembled or 4th, has also acceded tuo an- 
nexation, you will regard Texas us a part o ur country— | 
to be defended like any other part of i? sf 

** Atthe same time, every honorable effort is to be made 
to preserve peace with all nations. The restoration of our | 
boundary on the southwest, by the consent and choice of the 
people of Texas, is due to the strong attraction of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, which endear America to every one of its 
sons, and is a tribute before the world to the policy of peace, 
of political freedom, and of union on the principles of free- 
dom. Itisthe President’s desire that this great eventshould 
be consummated without the effusion of blood, and without 
the exercise of force ; believing that free institutions, in their 
own right, will achieve all that can be desired.” 

I read this part of the communication for the | 
purpose of showing, that though this paper was 
written on the 11th of July, (prior to the actual |, 
consummation of the act of annexation,) yet the || 
instructions to which I propose more particularly | 
to call the attention of the Senate are given pro- 
spectively—cautiously—and with a view to the 
actual completion of that measure, when, as ap-_ 
pears from the instructions themselves, the officer | 
to whom they were directed was required to con- 
sider Texas as a part of this country. The letter 
proceeds : 

“To secure this end most effectually, you are charged to 
commit no act of aggression; and, at the same time, you are 
invested with the command of a force sufficient to take from || 
others a disposition to hostile acts.” i 

Then, after enumerating the force at the officer’s | 
command, the Secretary says: 

“That you may prociealy understand what is meant by | 
the aggression which you are instructed to avoid, I will add, | 
that while the annexation of Texas extends our boundary 
to the Del Norte, the President reserves the vindication of 
our boundary, if possible, to methods o peace. You will, 
therefore, not employ force to — exican troops from 

hw 


any post east of the Del Norte which was in the actual 
session of the Mexicans at the time of annezation. sali 


“* Should Merico declare war, you will at once dislodge her | 
troops from any post she may have cast of the mouth of the | 
Del Norte, take possession of Tampico, and, ff your force | 
is sufficient, will take the castle of San Juan de Ulua—it | 
being the determination of the President to preserve peace, | 
if possible ; and, if war comes, to recover peace by adopting 

| 


I 
i} 
} 
| 


i 
|] 
1} 





the most prompt and energetic measures.” * 


Again: The Secretary of War writes General 
Taylor, under date of July 8, 1845: 

“This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 


which are, and for some time have been, in the actual occu- 
NActibipeeond 


* Doc. H. R. 19—2d Sess. 29th Congress. 
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pancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions here- 


| tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of 
| aggression, unless an actual state of war should exist. 


The 
Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and which 


| have been so, will not be disturbed as long as the relations 


of peace between the United States and Mexico continue.” 

Here we have from the representatives of the 
President in the two departments, War and Na- 
vy, a clear and distinct recognition of thi 


osition, that although the President held our true | 
boundary to be the Del Norte, yet it would be@f‘an || 
ACT OF AGGRESSION,’’ “*A HOSTILE ACcT,’’ an act |! 
| which would not be justifiable except In A STATE 


oF war, to dispossess Mexico of any portion of 


that territory of which she held possession at | 


the time of the annexation. When, therefore, 
orders were issued to General Taylor, on the 13th 
of January, 1846, to advance and occupy a posi- 


| tion on the left bank of the Rio Grande, admitted 


to be in the possession of Mexico, the President 


|| ordered what he then, undoubtedly, understood to | 
| be an act of war. 


He ordered what he intended, 
and what he supposed would be regarded on the 


| part of Mexico, as an act of hostility—of ageres- 


sion. For, sir, you will observe, that when General 


| Taylor, in the execution of this order, advanced to | 


the Rio Grande, and drove the Mexicans from their 


possessions—when he occupied what had before | 


been occupied by the Mexicans—and these facts 
were reported to the President, there was not the 


slightest intimation on his part that General Tay- | 
lor had exceeded the scope of the orders which | 
had been given him, and had thus been the means |! 
of precipitating the country into a war, which, |: 


by a prudent forbearance, might have been avoid- 
ed. On the contrary, up to this very moment, 
all that was done in pursuance of that order, has 


| been recognized by the President as having been | 


rightfully done—as having been done in accordance 
with the purposes which the Executive had in view 
when the orders were given. 

But, sir, if the act was not an act of war, it was 
plainly and manifestly an act which was likely to 
produce a state of war. It was an act the tenden- 


| cy of which was to change the relations of Mexico 


and this country from a state of peace to a state of 
war. Can there be any doubt of this, sir? It is 


|| impossible to doubt it, when we recollect the un- 


happy and angry state of feeling which existed 
between the two countries. When we recollect 
the position which our army held at Corpus 
Christi forso many months, and the disputes exist- 
ing between the two countries—the mutual charges 
of insincerity and breaches of faith—when we 
recollect all this, it must be manifest that such an 
act as moving an armed force to the Rio Grande 
was, in itself, if not an act of war, at least one 
which wore the appearance of aggression, and one 
which was calculated to*rouse the feelings of the 
Mexicans, and to provoke retaliation. Thus much 
must be conceded ; and, if so, sir, whence did the 
President of the United States derive his power to 
do this without the consent of Congress? 
According to Mr. Jefferson, an act which, in its 
execution, may change the relations of the country 
from peace to war, is an act beyond the compe- 
tency of the Executive, and to be passed upon only 
by Congress. The Constitution has undergone no 
change, the people have made no amendment to it. 
It stands now as it stood in the time of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Whence, then, has Mr. Polk derived his 
authority to precipitate measures which must lead 
directly to war—Congress being in session—with- 
out taking their advice or even deigning to inform 
them of what he proposed to do? But, sir, at 
all events, there is not the slightest reason to 


doubt, as | apprehend, that the movement of the 
troops upon the Rio Grande was the act_ which pro- 
duced war. There had been, previously, threat- | 
enings on the part of Mexico. There had been 


exactly that state of feeling which was likely to 
result in war. But there had been no war; and 


my conviction is clear that if our troops had re- 


mained quiet at Corpus Christi—where they had 


aright to remain, on the ground so strongly put 
by the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce,] that 


it belonged to Texas by virtue of her revolution, 


and was then in her possession—there would have 
But at all events, supposing that 
war would have been produced in some other man- 


been no war. 


ner or by some other novement, though eur troo 


had remained, which is mere matter of specula- 
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fact, this war—the war in which we are now en- 
gaged—was the immediate result of the movement 
of our troops upon the Del Norte, and of nothing 
else. That movement was an act of war. It was, 
at all events, an act directly tending to change the 
‘ relations of the two countries from peace to war; 
| and therefore an act which the President could not 
| lawfully or constitutionally perform, 
| The next proposition which I lay down is, that 
this war, thus resulting from anact of the Presi- 
dent, has been prosecuted by him from the com- 
mencement with a view to the conquest—the 
| eneee conquest—of at least New Mexico and 
pper and Lower California. 1 beg the attention 
of the Senate, while I attempt to demonstrate this 
| proposition from public documents. First, sir, I 
| will call the attention of the Senate to the instruc- 
| tions given by the Secretary of War, on the 3d of 
|| June, 1846, to General Kearny: 


|} Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexi- 
coand Upper California, or considerable places in either, 
you will establish temporury civil governments therein— 
abolishing all arbitrary restrictions that may exist, 80 far as 
it may be done with safety. In performing this duty, it 
would be wise and prudent to continue in their employment 
all such of the existing officers as are known to be friendly 
i to the United States, and will take the oath of allegiance to 

them. The duties at the custom-houses ought at once to be 
reduced to such arate as may be barely sufficient to main- 
| tain the necessary officers without yielding any revenue to 
| the Government. You may assure the people of those prov- 
inces that it is the wish and design of the United States fo 
provide for them a free government, with the least possible 
delay, similar to that which exists in our Territories. They 
will then be called on to exercise the rights of freemen in 
|, electing their own’ representatives to the territorial legisla- 
| it is foreseen that what relates to the civil government 
|; will be a difficult and unpleasant part of your duty, and 
| much must necessarily be left to your own discretion.” * 


In further proof of this, I read the instructions 
iven by the Navy Department to Commodore 
| Sloat, 12th July, 1846 : 


* The object of the United States is, under its rights as a 
belligerent nation, to possess itself entirely of Upper Cali- 
fornia. 

* ‘The object of the United States has reference to ultimate 
peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, the basis of the 
uti possidetis shall he established, the Government expects, 
through your forees, to be found in actual possession of 

| Upper California. 
| This will bring with it the necessity of a civil adminis- 
tration. Such a government should be established under 
your-protection ; and in selecting persons to hold office, due 
respect should be had tothe wishes of the people of Calitor- 
nia as well as to the actual possessors of authority in that 
provinee. It may be proper to require an oath of allegiance 
to the United States from those who are intrusted with au- 
thority. You will also assure the people of California of the 
protection of the United States. 
« After you shall have secured Upper California, if your 
force is eens will take possession, and keep the 
harbors on the Gulf of California, as far down, at least, as 
| Guaymas. But this is not to interfere with the permanent 
! 


| ture. 


occupation of Upper California.’’ t 


| Then, sir, on the 13th of August, we have in- 
_ structions from the Navy Department to Commo- 
_dore Stockton, or the commanding officer in the 
Pacific: 

“ You will take immediate possession of Upper California, 
especially of the three ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and 
| San Diego, so that if the treaty of peace should be made on 
| the basis of the uti possidetis, it may Leave CALIFORNIA TO 

* * * 


| rue Unirep States.” * * 
| Having provided for the full possession of Upper Califor- 
Rw . re ‘ ~ 
| nia, the next point of importance is the Gulf of California. 
| From the best judgment I can form, you should take posses- 
| sion of the port of Guaymas. The progress of our arms will 
| probably be such that, in conjunction with land forces, you 
will be able to hold possession of Guaymas, and so To RE- 
| 


| DUCE ALL THE COUNTRY NORTH OF IT ON THE GULF.’ } 

| Now, sir, in order to understand the scope and 

| bearing of these orders still more clearly, let us 

| see what was done under them by the officers to 

|| whom they were addressed. In a letter of General 

| Aogust to the Adjutant General of the 24th of 
| 


August, 1846, written from Santa Fé, he says: 
« On the 22d I issued a proclamation, claiming the whole 
New Mexico, with its then boundaries, as a territory of the 
| United States of America, and taking it under our proiec- 
| tion.??§ 
_ In another part of the same letter, he says: 
| 6¢On my return (which will be in two or three weeks) a 
| civil government shal) be organized, and the officers ap- 
| pointed for it; after which, I will be ready to start for Upper 
| California, which 1 hope may be by the latter end of next 
|| month; and in such case, I shall —— to have possession 
of that department by the close of November.” 


| ‘Then we have General Kearny’s proclamation, 
| in which he announces his intention to hold New 


Doc. H. R. 19, 2d session, 29th Congress, p. 5_ 
Doc. H. R. 19, 2d vession, 29th Congress, pp. 61, &2. 
Doc. H. R. 19, 2d session, 29th Congress, p. 82. 
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Mexico as a part of the United States, under the 
name of the “ Territory of New Mexico: 


‘As, by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of war 
exists between that Government and the United States; and 
as the undersigned, at the head of his troops, on the 18th 
instant, took possession of Santa Fé, the capital of the de- 
partment of New Mexico, he now announces his intention 
to hold the department, with its original boundaries, (on both 
sides of the Del Norte,) aa a PART OF THE Untrep States, 
and under the name of “tne Terrrrory or New Mex- | 
1co.”” + - o - * | 

« The undersigned has instructions from his Government 
to respect the religious institutions of New Mexico—to pro- 
tect the property of the church—to cause the worship of 
those belonging to itto be undisturbed, and their religious 
rights in the amplest manner preserved to them; also, to 
protect the persons and property of all quiet and peaceable 
inhabitants within its boundaries against their enemies, the 
Eutaws, the Navarjoes, and others; and when he assures all 
that it will be his pleasure, as well as his duty, to comply 
with those instructions, be calls upon them to exert them- 
selves in preserving order, in promoting concord, and in 
maitaining the authority and efficacy of the laws. 

* And be requires of those who have left their homes and 
taken up arms against the troops of the United States, to re- 
warn forthwith to them, or else they will be considered as 
enemies and traitors, subjecting their persons to punishment, 
and theit property to seizure and confiscation for the benefit 


» of the public treasury. 


*Jtis the wish and intention of the United States to pro- 
vide for New Mexico a free government, with the least pos- 
sible delay, similar to those in the United States; and the 
people of New Mexico will then be called on to exercise 
the rights of freemen, in electing their own representatives 
to the territorial legisiature. But, until this can be done, the 
laws hitherto in existence will be continued until changed 
or modified by competent authority ; and those persons hold- 
ing office will continue in the same for the present, pro- 
vided they will consider themselves good citizens, and are 
willing to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. 

“The United States hereby absolves all persons residing | 
within the boundaries of New Mexicofrom any further alle- 
giance to the Repwhlic of Mexico, and hereby claims them 
as citizens of the United States. ‘Those who remain quiet 
and peaceable will be considered good citizens and receive 
protection—those who are found in arms, or instigating others 
against the United States, will be considered as traitors, and 
treated accordingly.’’* 


What was the action of Commodore Sloat? 


How did he interpret and understand the orders | 


he had received? We have distinct information 
upon this point, communicated in the proclamation 
of Commodore Sloat to the people of California. 
He says: 

** Henceformward, California will be a portion of the United 
States, and its peaceable inhabitants will enjoy the same 
rights and privileges they now enjoy, together with the priv- 
ilege of choosing their own magistrates and other officers, 
for the administration of justice among themselves, and the 
same protection will be extended to them as to any other 
State in the Union. ‘They will also enjoy a permanent gov- 
ernmment.”? ¢ 


And in a general order of July 7, 1846, he says: 


“tis not only our duty to take California, but to preserve 
it afterwards, as a part of the United States, at all hazards.”’ 


What was the understanding of Commodore 
Stockton ? 
nia of the 17th August, 1846, he says: 


“The Territory of California now belongs to the United 
States, and will be governed, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, by officers and laws similar to those by which the 
other Territories of the United States are regulated and pro- 
tected.’? { 


Again, in a proclamation, he says: 

**1L Robert F. Stockton, commander-in-chief of the United 
States forces in the Pacitic ocean, and Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of California, and commander-in-chief of the army of 
the same, do hereby make known to all men, that, having 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST taken possession of that territory 


known by the name of Upper and Lower California, do now | 


declare it to be a territory of the United States, under the 
name of the ‘Territory of California.’ 


“Now, sir, it is impossible, I think, to read what 


was done—what was reported by our officers to | 
the President as having been done by them—with- || 


out seeing that they understood and acted on his | 
instructions, as designed to make a permanent 

conquest of such poruons of Mexican territory as | 
they were instructed to take possession of. There 

is not one word said in the instructions—nothing | 
declared in the actions of the officers obeying those | 
instructions—which referred or appeared to refer to | 
a military Occupation of those territories, for the 
purpose of compelling Mexico to do us justice for | 
the wrongs we had sustained at her hands. On the 

contrary, the instructions to General Kearny, be- 
fere read, require him to establish tem civil | 
governments therein, and authorize him to assure the | 
people of the design of the United States to provide | 


* Doc. H. R. 19, 2d session, 29th Congress, pp. 20, 21. 
+ Doc. H.R. 19; 2d session; 29th Congress; pion’ 
i Doc, H. R. 19, 2d session, 29th Congress, p. 107. 
§ Doc. H. R, 19, 2d session, 29th Congress, p. 109, 
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| FORWARDCALIFORNIA WOULD BE “‘A PORTION OF THE 
| Unrrep Srares,’’ and would enjoy ‘‘a PERMANENT 
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for them a free government similar to that which 
exists in our territories. These officers clearly un- 


derstood that they were to take possession of, and ) 
hold, those territories as a portion of the United | 


States. 
They accordingly took possession; they organ- 


ized governments; and they acted in all respects | 
as if @m that time forward these territories ceased 


to be the property of Mexico, and became for all 
| timeghe property of the United States. 

Now, did they understand their instructions 
aright? Why, sir, in the message of the Presi- 
dent of the y 
documents to us, there is something said which 


"y 


nited States communicating those | 


implies a disavowal of something that was done, | 
an intimation that in some respects the instructions | 


had been exceeded. 


“ ‘These documents contain all the ‘orders or instructions? | 


toany military or naval officer of the Government ‘in rela- 
tion to the establishment or organization of civil government 
in any portion of the territory of Mexico.’ * * * 

* Among the documents accompanying the report of the 


Secretary of War will be found +a torm of government,’ | 
‘established and organized’ by the military commander who | 


conquered and occupied with his forces the territory of New 
Mexico. This document was received at the War Depart- 


ment in the latter part of last month, and, as will be per- | 


ceived by the report of the Secretary ot War, was not, 
for the reason stated by that officer, brought to my notice 
| until after my annual message of the &th instant was com- 


| municated to Congress. It is declared on its face to be ‘a |! : " 
| designed to do at the very time when he called 


temporary government of the said territory ;’ but there are 
portions of it which purport to establish and organize a per- 
manent ter:itorial government of the United States over the 
| territory, and to impart to its inhabitants political rights, 


which, underthe Constitution of the United States, can be | 


enjoyed permanently only by citizens of the United States. 
These have not been approved and recognized by me.’’ 
The Secretary of War, in the report referred to 
by the President, states that “ the organic law of 
the territory of New Mexico was not received until 
the 23d of November; and, because of its being 
voluminous, was not read by him or submitted to 


the Président until after his annual message was 
g 


sent in.’’ 


It appears, then, upon the statement of the Presi- | 


dent of the United States and the report of the 
Secretary of War, that the ** organic law” establish- 
ed by General Kearny for the government of the 


territory of New Mexico, in consequence of its | 


late arrival—late with reference to the then suc- 
ceeding session—had not been read by him and 


submitted to the President, and his orders taken | 


| ject for whic 


with respect toil. Well, now, that is the only one | 


of the documents of which it is intimated that the 
contents were not known by the proper depart- 
ment and communicated to the President, and ap- 
proved and sanctioned by him. ‘Therefore it isa 
reasonable, just, and necessary conclusion, that 
every one of the other documents, except the one 
thus specified and taken out by the exception, had 
been read, considered, andapproved. And further, 
even in reference to General Kearny’s “ organic 
law,’’ nothing is excepted by the President but 
this: that he undertook to make that law a * perma- 
nent’’ form of government, whereas the President 
intended a ‘* permanent’’ occupation, with a perma- 
nent government to be finally settled by Congress, 
leaving to the military officer the establishment of 


| a temporary government only. No exception was || 


taken by the President to General Kearny’s proc- 
lamation of the 24th August, declaring his intention 
to hold New Mexico “as a PART oF THE UnitTEeD 
Stares’’—none to his requiring ALL THE INHABI- 
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GOVERNMENT.” And in his general orders issueg 
July 7th, he says to the troops who were about to be 
landed on the coast, that it was their duty not on| 
to take California, but to preserve it afterwards as 
‘*, panT oF THE Unrrep Srares’’ at all hazards. 
And Commodore Stockton by his proclamation 
makes known to all men, that he has by right of 
conquest taken possession of the territory known 
as Upper and Lower California, and declares it to be 
‘6 PHE TERRITORY OF THE UNITED States,” under 
the name of “rue Territory or CaLirornia,” 
And again, on the 17th of August, he declares that 
‘the territory of California Now BELONGS to the 
United States, and will be governed, as soon as cir. 
cumstances permit, by officers and laws similar to 
those by which other territories of the United 
_ States are regulated and governed.”’ 

| Here, then, we see officers acting under the 
| authority of the President, without rebuke from 
| him, seizing and establishing civil governments in 
| New Mexico and California, as the permanent ter- 
| ritories of the United States; claiming their inhabi- 
| tants as our citizens, promising them a permanent 
| form of government, and denouncing them as trai- 
1 
! 


tors if they should take up arms against the United 
States. What is this but conquest? What is it 
but seizure and permanent annexation by force of 
arms? ‘This, then, sir, I presume the President 
| upon the country for a recognition of this war, and 
| for men and money to prosecute it. No intima- 
| tion is given to us in any of the correspondence 
| —if he did not then entertain the design—at what 
time the change took place in the Presidential 
‘mind. In June, July, and August, from the Navy 
| and the War Departments to all the officers charged 
| 


with carrying into execution the wishes of the Pres- 
ident in the prosecution of the war, we have the 
| Same general tone of instructions, and we have all 
_ these officers seizing territories and treating them 
as a permanent part of the United States. And to 
these proceedings the President takes no exception! 
He does not intimate, by the slightest breath of 
| disapprobation, that the zeal of these commanders 
_ has exceeded the purpose of the Executive! 
1 must suppose, then, that conquest was the ob- 
h the President prosecuted the war 
from the beginning, and not indemnity. Why, 
sir, is it not a singular mode of securing indem- 
nity, if such had been his purpose? At the com- 
mencement of the war, what did he want indem- 
nity for? Mexico, it is true, owed to our cit- 
_izens money. If the object had been to seize the 
Mexican territory, and simply to hold it by mili- 
tary occupation, in order to compel Mexico to 
recognize and discharge her debts to us, why is 
| nothing of this kind mentioned in these instruc- 


| tions?) Why did these officers treat the territories 


of which they obtained possession as a conquest, 
which was to become a portion of the United 
States? Why is it that no intimation was given 
to them or to us that the object had been misun- 
derstood ?—that the possession which they held of 
these territories was a sort of mortgage, or in the 
nature of a security, until the payment of the debts 
due to us by Mexico? And, above all, if indem- 
| nity, if enforcing payment of what was due to our 
| citizens, and not conquest or permanent annexa- 


| tion, was the object of war, why did the Sec- 


_ TANTS TO RETURN TO THEIR HOMES On pain of being | 


| considered Trairors, and subjecting their persons | 


| topunishment, and their property to confiscation—none 
| to his requiring the office-holders to consider them- 
| Selves ‘CITIZENS OF, AND TO TAKE AN OATH OF 
| ALLEGIANCE TO, THE Unirep Statres—none to his 


, declaring the intention of the United States to pro- 


| vide a cIviL GOVERNMENT for New Mexico, with a 


| TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE—none to his ABSOLVING, 

in the name of the United States, the inhabitants of 
_ that country from their ailsgiance to the Republic 
| of Mexico—and, finally, none to his claiming all 
| persons residing within that territory as citizens of 
| the United States, and denouncing the doom of trai- 
| tors against all of them who should be found in 
| arms —_ us. To nothing that was done, by 
' either Commodore Sloat or Commodore Stockton, 
rd to these matters, is 


of California, as early as July, 1846, rHat THENCE- 


{ 
} 


| 


| 


j 


; exception taken; _ 
| yet Commodore Sloat proclaimed to the inhabitants 


retary, as early as the 3d of June, 1846, authorize 
General Kearny to assure the people of New Mex- 
ico and Upper California, that it was then ‘ the 
_wish and design of the United States to provide 
| for them a free government, similar to that which 
exists in our territories ?” 


But this view of the subject, I think, becomes still 
stronger, when we consider the mode in which the 
President carried on his negotiations. Mr. Slidell 
was sent to Mexico in the month of November. | 
believe that his credentials bear date on the 10th 
of that month. Well, when he went to Mexico, 
he was not received. Why was he not? The 
President tells you that Mexico, in spite of her 
plighted word, insultingly refused to receive our 
minister. Well, now, it is plain to me—it is evi- 
dent, when adverting to the correspondence which 
took place between our consul at Mexico and 
Sefior Pefia y Pefia—that it never was the design of 
the then Executive Government of Mexico to re- 
ceive a ‘ minister resident”’ from the United States. 
On the 15th of October, 1845, that minister writes 
to our consul, Mr. Black, ‘‘my Government 1s 
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‘States who may come to this capital with fuil 
‘powers from his Government TO SETTLE THE 
‘present pispuTe.” And afterwards, Mr. Slidell 
having arrived, the objection to his reception was, 


‘disposed to receive the Commissioner of the United | 


that his credentials appointed him ‘a minister to | 


‘reside near the Government of Mexico, just as if 
‘there had been no suspension of the diplomatic 
‘and friendly relations between the two Govern- 
‘ments;’’? while the Mexican Government under- 
stood it to bea special mission, confined to the 
Texas question. And when to this objection Mr. 
Black replied that Mr, Slidell was authorized to 
settle all the questions in dispute, Sefior Pefia y Petia 


said, that ** his credentials had not reference to any | 
quesuion in dispute, but merely as a minister to | 


reside near the Mexican Government,”’ and, refer- 
ring to the great caution and circumspection ne- 
cessary on their part, assured him that the Gov- 


ernment itself ** was well disposed to arrange all | 


differences. ’”* 

it is impossible to read the correspondence with- 
out seeing that the persons administering the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico were exceedingly anxious to 
settle the question of boundary; and that, in order to 
enable them to do so, nothing might be done fur- 
ther to arouse Or irritate the jealous feelings of the 
Mexican nation, and that therefore we should send 
them acommissioner only, with power to settle the 


pending dispute. Well, we were not satisfied with || 


that. ‘They had promised to receive acommissioner; 
the President tendered thema minister resident. ‘l'o 
such a minister they objected, because he could not 
be received without arousing excited feelings and 
endangering their continuance in power, if not 
their personal safety. But that is not all. 
before Mr. Slidell’s mission was set on foot, on 
the 15th of June, 1845, the acting Secretary of War 
writes to General ‘Taylor in these terms: 


“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
froulier of ‘Texas, Where you will select and occupy, On or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, and will be best adapted to 
repel invasion, and protect what, in the event of annex- 
ation, will be our western border.’? 


Now, sir, here is an order as early as the 15th 
of June, 1845, in which General ‘Taylor is directed 


Long | 


And the final order of the 13th of January, 1846, 
| (about the meaning of which there is no dispute, ) 
which all admit was an imperative one to General 
Taylor to advance to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, is couched in exactly the same terms as 
the two orders preceding it. He is directed ‘to 
advance, and occupy positions on or near the left 
| bank of the Rio del Norte.”’ 


There is no intimation | 


| at any time to General Taylor, after the despatch | 


of the fourth of October, that he was mistaken 
in the construction which he put upon the order 
of the fifteenth of June. On the contrary, after 
| that despatch must have been received—nearly 


three months after it was written—when it is the | 


design of the department that he should occupy the 
same position which he was directed, according to 
his understanding, to do previously, he is directed 


1845, almost in the same terms. 
is the inference from this? If in June, 1845, Gen- 


to do it by a repetition of the order issued in June, | 
Well, now, what | 


eral Taylor had been ree with a train of | 


artillery, if he had had a suitable apparatus of 
engineers, he would, under the order of June 15th, 


have advanced, and taken possession of Point | 


| lsabel—expelling the Mexicans from that posi- 


tion, and placing it under the control of the United | 


States. If he had done so, would he not have been 
obeying the orders of this Government? 
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SENATE. 
as meaning the seizure of the territory of another 


nation by foree—whether it is to be held by force, 
or whether a consent to our retaining itis to be 


extorted by the power of our arms. 


Again, sir, the President’s message at the last 
session of Congress, expressly declares that ** the 
war has not been waged with a view to conquest ;”” 
that ‘the war will continue to be prosecuted with 
vigor as the best means of securing peace ;’’ and 
that ‘it is deemed proper to hold military posses- 
* sion of all the provinces which have been taken, 
‘until a definitive treaty of peace shall have been 


|‘ concluded and ratified by the two countries.’’ 
| And I recollect well, sir, at the last session, when 


a resolution was moved by a member of this body, 
[Mr. Wesrcorr,} directing the Committee on Ter- 
ritories to consider as to the propriety of establish- 
ing some species of legislative authority over the 
territories of the enemy which had been taken into 
our possession, the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sourt, [Mr. Benron,] who is not now in his seat, 
in his strong manner, denounced in his place the 
proposition, on the ground that it attributed to the 
President of the United States the assumption that 
those portions of Mexico were territories of the 
United States. This the honorable Senator char- 


| acterized as an absurdity. 


Was it | 


not what it was designed by this Government that | 


sion? It is evident it was so designed, because 
when they had given him the means and the same 
order, he assumes the position with the entire ap- 


he should do, if the means had been in his posses- | 


probation and support of the Government. Now, | 


sir, was not this a singular mode of proceeding, if 


the object had been to preserve peace and restore 


friendly feelings between the two nations by ami- | 


cable negotiation? Offence having been taken by 


before he sends it—an order is repeated, the object 
and scope of which was to place a military force 


|| within the territory claimed and occupied by Mex- 


to select a position on or near the Rio del Norte, | 


claimed as the western frontier of Texas, which | 


should have these conditions: it should consist | 


with the health of the troops, and be the point best 


adapted to repel invasion, and to protect what was | 
Now, it will be suffi- | 


to be our western border. 
ciently obvious from these documents, I think, that 
it was the intention of the President that General 


Taylor should move to the left bank of the Rio | 


Grande. General Taylor so understood it, for in 
a despatch of his dated 4th October, 1845, he says : 

“It will be recollected that the instructions of June 15, is- 
sued by Mr. Bancroft, then acting Secretary of War, direct- 
ed me to ‘select and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande 
such a site as will consist with the health of the troops, and 
will be best adapted to repel invasion,’ &c. Brazos San- 
tiago is the nearest entrance to the mouth of the Rio Grande ; 
and Point Isabel, within that entrance, and twenty-one 
miles from Matamoros, would have fulfilled more com- 
pletely than any other position the conditions imposéd by 
the Secretary.” 

Here General Taylor says expressly that he 
understood that he would more someon carr 
out the order by taking a position at Point Isabel. 
Why did he not? He immediately assigns the 
reason: 

‘ But we had no artillery, no engineer force or appliances, 
and but a moderate amountof infantry ; and the occupation 
of Point Isabel, under the circumstances, and with at least 
the possibility of resistance from the Mexicans, might have 
poetees the —ere of the NS I therefore deter- 
mine € up the next accessible ition in th 
which is the mouth of the Nueces river.” — 
_ As early then as the 15th of June, an order was 
issued to General Taylor, which he understood to 
be an order to take up his position on the left bank 
of the Rio Grande—an order which he thought 
would have been best complied with by establish - 
ing his position at Point Isabel. And he informed 
the department on the 4th of October, that this 
would have been done, but that he had not the re- 
quisite force to undertake it. Well, sir, did he 
understand the order rightly? Let us see. On 
the 16th the Secretary writes to him : 


* You will as near the western boundary o Texas 
(the Rio Gr ) as circumstances will permit.’’ s 
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/ico. Now, is it not obvious, that if this order had 

been fully carried into effect, it was calculated to 
' rouse the indignation of Mexico, and to prevent 
the settlement of the differences between the two 
countries? If negotiation was desirable, if the 
President himself desired to settle the differences 


mission of peace by an aggression upon the power 


Let it be remembered, that I have shown to the 
Senate already, that the President considered (we 
have it in the orders transmitted to his officers 
that the expulsion of the Mexicans from the left 
| bank of the Rio Grande—the removal of their set- 
_ tlement—was an act of aggression, a hostile act, 


| an act to be avoided, in order to ensure the con- | 


| tinuance of peace, and which nothing would justify 
but the occurrence of actual war. 
Thus, it seems to me, that not only did the Presi- 
| dent bring on the war - an unlawful and uncon- 
stitutional act, but that he has prosecuted it for the 
| purpose of conquest, and of conquest alone. But 
| this purpose the President did not make known to 
Congress. He did not submit (as he should have 
done) to the judgment of Congress, whether they 
were willing to prosecute a war for the purpose of 





neighboring republic. 

carefully to have concealed his design from Con- 
gress. 

| gust, 1846, to the Senate, he says expressly: 
“The chief difficulty to be anticipated in the negotiation 


with which he desired to restore friendly relations? | 


Mexico for some cause, real or supposed, before | 
the President sends his mission of peace—a month 


upon amicable terms, would he have preceded a | 


Mr. WESTCOTT. Monstrosity. 

Mr. BADGER. Yes, monstrosity. But, sir, 
this year the tone of the message is materially 
changed. The President has got a new phrase. 
He now says, not that he is not carrying on the 
war for the purpose of conquest, but ‘* it has never 
‘been contemplated by me, as an object of the war, 
‘to make a permanent conquest of the Republic of 
* Mexico, or to annihilate her separate existence 
‘as an independent nation.’’ This is quite con- 


| sistent with a design of temporarily conquering the 


whole and permanently conquering a part. Indeed, 
he expressly informs us that New Mexico and the 
Californias ‘* should never be surrendered to Mex- 
ico.”’ Now, it seems to me that it was the duty 
of the President of the United States to have ex- 
plained to Congress from the first what his real 
purpose was. If he intended at the last session 
to actually conquer and retain by force—to retain, 
under ail circumstances, the territory then acquired 
from Mexico—he should have so told Congress. 
But he told us no such thing. On the contrary, 
he leaves us to suppose that though these proceed- 
ings seem to Melk like conquest, yet still, in the 
Presidential mind, the conquest of any part of 
Mexico was not his purpose. Now, sir, we are 


| distinctly informed that the President is of opinion 
) | that we should retain, at all hazards, New 


exico 
and the two Californias. _ : 
The next proposition which strikes me as being 


', material to a just determination of the course to be 


| 


| 
| 


' 


tl 


ti 
making a permanent conquest of the territory of a | 
On the contrary, he seems | 





is the adjustment of the boundary between the parties, by 4 | 


line which shall at once be satisfactory and convenient to 
both, and such as neither will hereafter be inclined to disturb. 
This is the best mode of securing perpetual peace and good 
neighborhood between the two republics. Should the Mex- 
ican Government, in order to accomplish these objects, be 
willing to cede any portion of their territory to the United 
States, we ought to pay them a fair ete a@ just and 
honorable peace, AND NOT CONQUEST, being Our purpose in 
the prosecution of the war.’’ 

Now, what notion the President attaches to the 
term “conquest,’’ Idonotknow. To me it seems 
plain that what had been directed to be done before 
this message was written, and what was afterwards 
done by the military and naval officers of the Gov- 
ernment not only without rebuke, but with the 
express recognition of the President of the United 
States, is direct, clear, and unquestionable con- 
quest. I understand conquest in this connection 


pursued in reference to the bill now under the con- 
sideration of the Senate, is this: that the present 
plan of the war, as announced by the Secretary of 
the War Department in his communication to the 
President, ifcarried out, must irresistibly lead to the 
conquest of the whole of Mexico; and I think we 
may reasonably conclude, judging of the future b 
the past, that if, at this session, Congress shall 
lace in the hands of the President all the means 
e has asked, we shall, at the next session, find 
the whole of Mexico entirely overrun, and at the 
mercy of our troops; and we shall then have a 
message informing us that the President is of opin- 


| ion that Congress should not consent, under any 
In his special measage of the 4th of Au- || 


circumstances, to surrender any portion of the 
Mexican Republic. 

The oes of War, in his report, speaks of 
three plans. hy, sir, there are but two, in fact, 
if I am capable of understanding what seems to be 
tolerably plain language. Human ingenuity can- 
not make of it more than two plans, although he 
has numerically divided it into three. What are 
they? 

Our further o tions must, in my opinion, be conducted 
in one of the oe eaemsenamians First, to take and bold 
an indemnity line ; to recede from all places and positions 
now occupied in advance of it, and cease from all aggressive 
operations beyond that line; second, to overrun the whole 
country, and hold all the principal places in it by permanent 
garrisons; and, third, to retain what we now possess, open 
the lines of communication into the interior, and amend = 
operations to other important places, as our means an 

t of advantages shail indicate, keeping a disposabie 

e always ready, within approachable limits, to annoy the 

enemy, to seize supplies, enforce contributions, and frus- 

trate his efforts to means and assemble troops for the 
purpose of protracting the war.” 
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Well now, sir, is it not strange that numbers 
two and three shall be considered separate and 
distinct plans? The second is to overrun the 
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whole country, and hold all the principal places in | 


it by establishing garrisons therein. hat is the 
third? It is to retain what we possess, to open a 
communication with the interior, and to take other 
jlaces, according a8 our means may enable us. 

Joes he mean, under the second plan, to take more 
than our means will enable us to take? Under the 
first of the two latter of the Secretary’s plans, he 
proposes to take all the principal places in Mexico; 
and under the second of them, he proposes to keep 
what we have got, and get all we can. Well, now, 
the President bas adopted the third of the plans 
reported by the Secretary, as enumerated by him, 
upon which the war is to be carried on, and it is 
upon that basis that supplies are asked, and par- 
ticularly the ten regiments proposed to be raised 
by this bill, to assist in carrying out the operations 
of this war, in accordance with the views of the 
Secretary. 

Well, sir, believing as I do that the necessary 
consequence of furnishing the means which are 
required by this bill, will be to enable the Sec- 
retary of War, under the direction of the Presi- 


dent, to make a purseny conquest of the | 


whole of Mexico, I cannot vote for it. IT am 
opposed to augmenting the forces for such a pur- 
ose, 

How is the conquest of Mexico to be effected? 
How is a peace to be brought about, under this 
mode of prosecuting a war, except by the seiz- 
ure and subjugation of the whole country? I can- 
not vote, sir, for any plan by which Mexico is to 
be conquered and annexed. Because, in the first 
place, it would be grossly unjust. It would, in my 
judgment, according to my convictions of right, be 
a high and flagrant wrong for us to seize upon and 
incorporate the territories of that Republic into our 
own. I believe it would fix a stigma upon the 
character of this people which all successive ages 
would not be able to wipe out. 

No oblivion that thousands of years could throw 
over it, no darkness with which the lapse of ages 


could surround it, would prevent the flagrant en- | 
ormity of such a measure from being apparent to 


posterity. How could our future historians and 
poets be able to relate the tale of this country’s 
doings in regard to this feeble, unfortunate, de- 
graded Republic? In vain would the attempt be 
mace to close the eyes of mankind against the gross 
injustice of this procedure, by throwing around 
it the flimsy pretences which patriotism might 
suggest. Sir, now we have the dazzling blaze of 
military glory cast over these operations, and be- 
hold them in a light which may mislead and deceive 
us; but when the excitement of the present day 
shall have passed away, and they shall be looked 


at in the clear light of history, and their character | 


pronounced by the voice of truth, there will be a uni- 
versal verdict of condemnation given by mankind. 
My deliberate conviction is, that in the judgment of 
posterity, if we should consummate such a wrong 
as this, the crimson guilt of the partition of Poland 
would pale into absolute whiteness in the compari- 


son. The one, it would be said, was an act perpe- | 


trated by monarchs, hereditary rulers—men born to 
govern—and who had been taught to regard others 
merely as the ministers of their pleasures, or the 
instrumentality of increasing their power, and in 
whose behalf it might be urged that they only fol- 
lowed the example of their predecessors, in seek- 
ing by whatever means, to increase their power; 
but, in the other case, it would be declared that 
the act was committed by a republican govern- 


ment, based on principles of equal rights, and | 


professing friendship and good-will to all mankind, 
secking for national happiness and national glory 
in the pursuit of the peaceful arts, engaged in the 
establishment of justice and tranquillity, and re- 
garding the whole human race as brethren in blood, 
entitled to their humanity and consideration. The 


writers of that distant age would find that then, as | 


ever-— 


**Nor florid prose nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime.” 


I am not willing that my country should now 


commi!. this irreparable wrong, and soil herself | 


with this ineflaceable stain. 
I am o posed to the seizure and annexation of 
Mexico, use itis as unwise as unjust. I know 
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there are some who entertain a different opinion, | others; but there it stands as the declared opinien 


but it does seem clear to me that the accomplish- | 
ment of such a measure as the incorporation of , 
Mexico—whether her people are to be introduced 
into a community of rights with us, or to be held 
as a degraded and conquered province —whether 
they are to sustain towards us the relation of the | 
territories we have heretofore had, or to remain in | 
a state of perpetual pupilage—whatever the mode | 
and form in which their future condition and char- 
acter are to be established—must inevitably, in the 
hour of its completion, doom the Union to certain | 
destruction. 
I was glad to hear the Senator from South Caro- | 


j 
and decided ground against the absorption of Mex- | 
ico and the destruction of her nationality. 1 was | 
glad to hear his voice raised against what, in my | 
view, would be one of the greatest of crimes, one | 
of the greatest of political blunders. But I wonder, | 
Mr. President, that it did not strike the honorable 
Senator that the injustice of seizing upon the 
whole by force was an injustice but in degree 
superior to seizing upon any part by force—that 
though the enormity of absorbing the whole of the | 
Mexican territory strikes us with astonishment and | 


horror, it is but because the human mind is more || 


strongly affected and impressed by subjects which | 
appear large; yet that, in truth, the seizure of one | 
foot of Mexican soil is just as much an invasion of | 
the eternal principles of right, as much a sacrifice 
of the claims of justice and the obligations which we 
owe our fellow-men,asthe seizure of the whole.* | 
am opposed to the conquest, by arms, of Mexico or 
any partof Mexico. lam opposed to wresting from 
her one inch of her domain by the exertion of any 
foree which shall control her will and compel an 


apparently voluntary surrender, while, in reality, || 


the soul of the country tenaciously adheres to that 
_ with which it parts. 1 am opposed to the commis- 
sion by this country of such an act of injustice for 
the attainment of any object, be it great or small; | 
believing, as I fully do, that a pure, unsullied rep- | 
utation amongst the nations of the earth, is of | 


lina furthest from me (Mr. CaLnoun] take strong || 


of a representative of the great ** Empire State” 
upon this floor—a State which, of all others, is 
able to succeed by physical force in the aceon. 
plishment of such a design—a design looking to , 
more “ perfect union,’’ not in the closer association 
of the members of this Republic—not in a strenet}). 
ening of our social relations—not in an increase 
of mutual attachment—but a more perfect union, 
which is to embrace in one with us the whole of the 
North American continent, including Mexico on 
the south, and the entire British provinces on the 
north. When 1 see propositions of that sort com- 
ing from gentlemen of such high character, known 
intelligence, and distinguished position before the 
country, I cannot resist the conclusion that such 
sentiments may have an echo in the hearts of thou- 
sands. 
| But there are other difficulties in my mind. | 
consider the further prosecution of this war upon 
the plan proposed by the President of the United 
States as dangerous to the liberties of the country, 
I was struck by the remark made by the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, [Mr.Carnocy, 
that no one now hears, as in the early days of the 
Republic, the question, ** How will this measure 
affect our liberty??? Now we sit down and calcu- 
late calmly what amount of military force or means 
it is necessary to put into the hands of the Presi- 
dent to accomplish a certain object. We ask 


| whether we shall send him further into Mexico, at 


the head of a hundred thousand men, with all the 
means of this country at his command, by our vol- 


| untary vote, and all the means of Mexico by mili- 


‘tary and violent seizure; and yet, as the honorable 


| Senator said, there is no inquiry as to the effect of 


all this upon our liberties. That remark excited 
in my mind a train of thought, which led me to 
the conclusion that there is great and just ground 
of apprehension, if this measure is adopted, that 


‘the liberties of the country will be seriously en- 


dangered. Recollect what the President claimed on 
this subject in his message of last session. All 
that has been done heretofore in Mexico, in the 


more importance to us than any acquisition that || prosecution of this war, the President claims the 


the wide world can furnish. 


‘| right of doing because we are the conqueror. 


It has been said—it was said on this floor at the | But where, I ask, does he find any authority for 
time when the resolutions of the honorable Senator |, exercising the rights of a conqueror? If he has 
from South Carolina were before the Senate—that || them, it must be irrespective and independent of 


| the proposition contained in them, which condemns 
the conquest of Mexico and the destruction of her 


|| the Constitution of the United States? 


i 2 The con- 
queror has certain rights, and the President claims 


\ 
1 
1 
\ 


nationality, was a proposition the assertion of 
which would be idle and fruitless, because the de- 
struction of the nationality of Mexico is contem- 
plated by no one. At the time when I heard the 
statement made, [ entertained the same opinion, 
and expressed that opinion to the Senator himself. 
(Mr. Carnoun here nodded assent.) But, an at- 


of War, and the means demanded by the Pres- 
ident—a consideration of the important fact dis- 
closed this day, that the President has refused 
upon this subject to communicate his views and 
plans in the further prosecution of the war—the 
fact that he has proceeded from a disavowal of all 
intended conquest to a simple intimation that he 
has never desired to conquer Mexico or destroy 
her nationality—these things, sir, have convinced 
me of the probability that the Government is 
now thinking, at some no distant day, actually to 
make the movement which the resolution of the 
Senator from South Carolina denounces. I was 
struck, sir, with the account of a recent celebration 
in this city of the anniversary of the battle of New 
Orleans. It was held here on the )2th instant, 
and I noticed that an honorable and distinguished 
member of this body (Mr. Dickinson) made an 
address on the occasion to the company then as- 
| sembled, concluding with a sentiment which goes 
|, far ahead of the annexation of the whole of Mex- 
‘ico. He gave asa toast, *‘A more perfect Union, 
| embracing the whole of the North American con- 
| tinent.’’ I did not observe that the sentiment was 
received with disapprobation. I saw no mention 
of any qualification of the sentiment by him or 


*After my remarks were made, Mr. Catnoon informed me 
I had mistaken his meaning entirely—that it was not his 
purpose to propose a seizure of any Mexican territory, to be 


retained by us at all hazards, but only to assume possession 
of such part of her territory as should fall within his defen- 
| sive line, to be held as a basis on which to negotiate, and to 
|, abide the disposition of a treaty of peace. This note is 
’ added in justice to that honorable Senator and to myself. 


tentive consideration of the report of the Secretary | 


| that these rights belong to him. For one, I do not 
admit that proposition. It is the Government of 
the United States, and the people of the United 
| States represented in that Government, who are 
|| the conquerors in every war in which we are suc- 
‘cessful. Therefore, the rights which belong to the 
'| conqueror, according to the law of nations, be- 


| long no more to the President than they do to 
! s . 
| the lowest officer who leads a band of men against 
|| the enemy. These rights belong to the country; 
to those who represent the sovereignty of the na- 
' tion—who hold the war-power of the nation—to 
| the Congress of the United States. The President 
| has no other power, than as he is, by the Consti- 
| tution, the chief military commander, whose duty it 
| is to carry on war for the purpose and to the ends 
| declared by those who oer the sovereignty 
of the nation. But the President claims that he 
| has a right to take possession, and that, having 
| taken possession, he has a right to require from 
| persons within the territory the oath of allegiance; 
| submission to the regulations of his military offi- 
| cers; suspension of all resistance to his military 
authority, under pain of being treated as traitors, 
and made liable to punishment in their persons and 
\| in the confiscation of their goods; and to seize all 
the public property and revenues of the country. 
All this he claims as a conqueror, and wholly irre- 
spective of any responsibility to Congress. I pro- 
test against any such doctrine. 
Having now stated my views of the commence- 
ment of this war, the manner and purposes of its 
rosecution, and the dangerous tendency of the 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 








|| quest, I come to the proposition before us. We 
| iments of regulars, in addition to 
| plan? ir, the President declines to inform us 


|| Executive claims of power and ae ome of con- 
' are called upon to place at the command of the 
} ne geeuinceaiane force. For what purpose? 
| To carry on the war with Mexico? Upon what 
| upon what plan. 
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Mr. MANGUM, (in his seat.) His friends | 
here decline. f 

Mr. BADGER. A few days ago when this 
subject was under eee the Senate, and 
my friend from Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenpven) 
stated in his strong and forcible manner the pres- | 
ent condition of Mexico, and the utter and abso- 
jute want of any necessity for this additional mili- 
tary force, a part of a communication from General | 
Scott was read by the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, as to the amount 
of force that would be required. General Scott 
expressed the opinion that if certain purposes 
were contemplated it would be necessary to raise 
his force to fifty thousand men. I myself asked 
the honorable Senator on what plan, system, or 
basis of operations for conducting the war, that 
estimate was made. ‘The Senator declined to an- 
swer. Resolutions have been proposed in the 
other House, making inquiries, and to these the | 
President has declined giving any answer. A 
resolution was introduced in this body asking the 
President to communicate to us information on this | 


subject, such as he might deem it consistent with || 


the public interest to communicate to us, either 
confidentially or in open session. The President 
was asked to communicate to us information which 
would enable us to understand this monster pro- | 
ject for the war, which oer this great addition | 
to our military means; and this morning, by a vote 


that the question should not be put to the Pre 


of the majority of this body, it was nthe Pred what may we bope from awe and terror? 
si 


dent, whether he has in his possession any infoF- | 


mation on this subject, which he could, consist- 
ently with the public interests, communicate to us, 
either in open session or confidertially? Thus, | 
by the action of the President in the one case, 
and his friends in the other, information is denied 


us, and the war-making power of the country ex- | 
cluded from full knowledge of the plans for the || 


prosecution of the war! 
Well, sir, what is the amount of our military 
force in Mexico, to which it is proposed to make | 
this formidable addition? Without going into | 
detail, I may safely say, that that force at present | 
amounts, in round numbers, to forty-five thousand 


|| Mexican bosom ? 
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| peace, she would have been brought to that dispo- 
sition long ago. How, then, do you propose to 
accomplish it by your troops? Why, they are to 
take possession and occupy the whole country—or, 
/as the Secretary of War says, to keep that por- 
tion of it which we have got, and occupy all the 


|, restof which our means will allow us to take pos- 


| session. Well, when you have got possession, 


what disposition of it do you propose to make? 
Posts and fortifications, I suppose, are to be estab- 
| lished everywhere. You are to maintain all the 
| strongholds of Mexico, and her valleys are to be 


| pation. How long is this state of things to con- 
| tinue? Until Mexico makes peace! But, I pray 


| you, is this the way in which the gentle sentiments 
of benevolence and peace are to be instilled into the 


submit—you may prevent her from uttering a 
| word of complaint—you may force her to feign 
| compliance with your wishes—her active resent- 


/ment may disappear—and yet a dogged spirit of 


i revenge, and the intensest hate, will rankle and 
lurk beneath. The Latin poet has said with great 
| propriety and force— 

** Si te colo Sext2 non amabo” — 
referring to a weil-known quality of our nature, 
in virtue of which the superiority which demands 


our admiration inclines us to withhold our love. | 


If this be the tendency of that moral coercion, 
Do we 
really expect, by renewed conquest, by devastated 
fields, by captured villages, by stormed fortresses, 
| by occupying such positions that no Mexican 
' can look forth without beholding evidence of the 

fall of his country and the presence of her conqueror, 

that a true peace is to be restored? Sir, no man 
| should expect it. What is the situation of Mex- 
ico at this moment? She lies at your feet, bleed- 
ing, exhausted, panting. 


to crush the last remains of her vitality ? 


I hope 


| additional force. 


everywhere marked by the signs of military occu- | 


frue, you may compel her to | 
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Have you not converted him froma President into 
a& prince—from a republican chief magistrate into 
a military dictator? 

When, on the present plan of the campaign, is 
the war to end? War, it must be admitted by 


all, isa great evil. Is there to be no end to it in 
this case? must 





cee * the tears 
And biood of earth flow on as they have flowed 
Aa universal deluge—which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man’s abode— 
And ebbs but to reflow.” ’ 
Is it our design, in sending these troops #» Mex- 
ico, to sit out the Mexican people, and try an ex- 
eriment of obstinacy between the two races? If so, 
et us recollect the just and forcible remark made 
here last winter by the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Benton,] in speaking of the line proposed to 
be taken by the Senator from South Carolima, that 
no people on earth have such obstinate perseverance 
as the old Casulian race, and that this quality is to 
be found toa great extent in the present inhabitants 
of Mexico The Senator then reminded us, that if 
we undertake the process of sitting out the Mexi- 
cans, we should not forget the example of the 
Moors ; for, as he remarked, they sat a thousand 
years, and the Spaniards at last sat them out, and 
took possession of the whole of Spain. Sir, lam 
not in favor of voting these regulars to the Presi- 
dent in order to enlarge our military forces in 
Mexico. The force there now is ample for every 
legitimate purpose. If the President wishes to 
prolong the experiment for another year of occu- 
pying the portion of the country now in our mili- 
tary possession, he has ample force to do so. I 





| am not willing to encourage the President in any 
| scheme of territorial aggrandizement, or by any 
| action of mine to excite, if it does not already 


exist, a disposition to seize and annex the whole 
of Mexico. I desire no such result; nay, | should 


Do you wish to trample | dread it as a calamity—I should look upon it with 
upon this enemy already in the dust? Do you wish | 


horror as a fatal misfortune. If we are to have 
any additional troops, let them be volunteers; let 


not, sir; but even if you do, you do not need this |! them be men of that superior character of which 
| the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] spoke. 


| We received yesterday the copy of a general || Let them be men who realize their righis—who 


| order of the 15th December, issued by General 


have a position in society which connects them 


men. Under existing laws, twenty thousand may || Scott, the first article of which proceeded to inform | indissolubly with everything dear to the happiness 


be raised to complete the complement of regulars | 
and volunteers, making an aggregate of sixty-five | 
thousand men. Deduct from that fifteen thou- | 


Senator from Michigan so often refers, and you 


| thearmy that it would spread itself over the Repub- 
| lic of Mexico; and which goes on toestablish a sys- 
tem of internal regulation for the government of the 
sand, on account of the casualties to which the || country and the collection and disbursement of the | 
revenue. If, then, it be right and manly, in the pres- | 


| 


and future welfare of the country. Letus not put 
any more of these ‘‘ machines’’ into the hands of 


| the President, which he may, if it be his pleasure, 


turn against ourselves. 
It has been supposed that the people of the 


have an army of fifty thousand men. Yet, it is || ent crippled condition of Mexico, to destroy her na- || United States have a desire that some acquisition 
now proposed to add to that force ten regiments of || tionality, you have ample means to do so. But, ere | should be made from Mexico by force. I am ex- 
regulars, with a bill behind it to put at the disposal | you proceed to the accomplishment of such a pur- | tremely unwilling to believe that the people of my 
of the President twenty thousand volunteers—a || pose, will you not pause for a moment and reflect | country entertain such a wish, or cherish such a 
force, including the sailors and marines cooperating | upon the consequences which must inevitably fol- | purpose. But of one thing | am certain: the 
with the troops, of not less than seventy-five thou- | low? If such a design be carried out, the destruc- | people of my own State neither have in themselves 


sand to eighty thousand effective men. What is | 
to be accomplished by that force? Are there bat- , 
tles to be fought? That is distinctly disavowed. | 
There is no expectation, sir, of any more battles 
to be fought. ' For what, then, sir, do you ask | 
these men? Why, the honorable gentleman from 
Michigan says, that he wishes, by the exhibition 
of a large force there, to produce ‘‘a great moral 
effect.”” How? Why, he means to convince the | 
Mexicans that they are unable to resist us! 
Well, sir, if they are able to withstand the logic 


of such fields as Buena Vista, Churubusco, Contre- | 


ras, and Cerro Gordo, think you, sir, that their in- 
credulity will yield to the mere sight of a large bod 
of men? What, then, do you intend to do with this 


immense military force? They are to take posses- | 


| carry them into execution. Is he not thus invested 


| head of seventy or eighty thousand men, dictating 


| tion of our liberties is certain. You send forth the || nor encourage in others a disposition to seize by 
| President with his eighty thousand men. He is | violence the property of Mexico, or to acquire 
_told that he can support these men and meet the | anything from her except by her voluntary dispo- 
| other expenses of the war by levying contributions | sition, for a full and valuable consideration. The 
| in Mexico. He is thus, clothed with such author- | people of North Carolina, I feel sure, are satisfied 
| ity, left in a foreign country to form his plans and || with their own possessions. They fix no eager 
look of covetousness on the enjoyments of others. 
| with all the power and dignity of a prince—free to |, Plain, unpretending, honest—not blessed with the 
| obey the dictates of his own arbitrary will, at the | largest amount of wealth, and power, and means, 
which Providence has showered upon other por- 
| laws to another nation, collecting and disbursing its |, tions of the Union, but possessing enough for hap- 
| revenues, ruling there with a despotic sway, and | piness—enough for respectability—enough to en- 
| by the patronage and power thus created, control- | able them to educate their children, and diffuse the 
|| ling the action of his proper constituency athome? _ principles of morality and religious truth amongst 
|| Such a power, sir, ought not to be trusted to the 


| President of the United States. Above all things, 


them, and to hand down as a legacy to their de- 
scendants the great principle that ‘* nothing can be 


sion and occupy the country, it is said. And when | sir, regulars should not be the force placed at his | truly great which is not right’’—that people, sir, are 


they are there, what great object is it intended that || disposal. The honorable chairman of the Com- | opposed to any such aggressive 
they should accomplish, which this country desires || mittee on Military Affairs has told us that regulars unjust and forcible acquisition. 


olicy, any such 
They hold that he 


to see accomplished? Do we want peace? Is it not || were to be preferred, because when ‘they entered | who sacrifices the principles of justice on accountof 


obvious to ee 
be obtained? If 


done everything that genius can contrive, and skill 
and gallantry execute, to accomplish it. I believe 


re could be coerced, we have 
a 


one that peace cannot in this way | the army they surrendered every right but the property, not only yields up his innocence, but sac- 

|| right of obedience, and became ‘‘ mere machines !”’ 
|| This avowal led me to look with horror upon such of what belon 
|| a description of force. I prefer the volunteers, be- 


rifices his interest, and, by his intemperate pursuit 
to others, surrenders or weakens 
his best security for the continued possession of 


it may be said, without exaggeration, that the his- || cause, although they enter the service of the coun- | his own. Sir, I feel the strongest conviction that 
\| try, ey yield none of the rights of freemen. Iam | the people of my own State do not desire to ac- 


tory of no country has presented such a succes- 
sion of brilliant military achievements as we have 
ined in Mexico. Asa single battle, nothing can 
produced equal to the last battle of Taylor; and 
as a succession of military operations, where can 


| Oppos 
| a milita 


|_hests implicitly, and holding themselves 


to putting into the hands of the Executive || quire anything from Mexico by force, and that they 
force which knows no law but their mas- |; would not be willing to put athazard the 

| ter’s bidding, moving at his will, obeying his be- 
ree from 


peace of 


| our own country, and weaken the bond of our 
| Union, by any considerable acquisition of Mexi- 


me find a parallel to the advance of Scott from | ‘all the obligations and responsibilities of citizenship. || can territory, however freely surrendered and am- 


era Cruz to the city of Mexico? If chastisement 


were sufficient to bring 


ii 
i} 


; ‘ When you put a vast force of that description into 
—defeat—overpowering, overwhelming defeat— || the hands of the Executive, have you not, as far 


exico to a disposition for '' as possible, rendered him independent of you? 





— a bay upon the Pacific, wi 


ply paid for. They may be ae: aa I am, to 
th such an ad- 
ition of territory as shall be necessary, and barely 





: 
| 
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necessary, to unite it with our Territory of 
Oregon, provided it is not obtained by force— 
that the surrender is not dictated by coercive 
power—but that it is made with a true free wiil, 
and honestly purchased by us. But if, contrary 
to my confident expectations, the people who sent 
me here have or should have views contrary to 
those which I have expressed, I cannot sacrifice 
to their wishes what I believe to be their highest 
honor and their best interests. 

I have thus imperfectly expressed the views 
under which I must vote against the proposition 
on your table. ‘They have been presented with 
entire frankness on my own part; and thanking 
the Senate for the attention with which I have 
been heard, I will detain them no longer. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. H.S. FOOTE, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In true Senate or THe Unitep States, 
January 19 and 20, 1848. 


On the Bill reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 
tional Military Force. 





The War with Mexico—Mr 


the lustre of Buena Vista, ‘* Sic transit gloria mun- 
di?’ Has the old dread of military chieftains 
suddenly come upon distinguished gentlemen? Is 
Cicero’s famous maxim—‘‘.4rma cedunt toga”? — 
about to be realized? Has some magnetic process 
been going on, in order to win distinguished gen- 


tlemen back to their old faith, and prevent them | 


from running after new idois? I have understood 
that the celebrated lecturer on electro-magnetism 
is in the city, and, if applied to, might perchance 


suggest the means of succeeding in this magnet- | 
izing scheme. Well, Lam really afraid that if the | 


blaze of military glory is flickering, it may be 
expected to go out shortly. 

Mr. BADGER. If the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, I will say that the expression 
which I used was used inadvertently. The term 

| dazzling light of military glory. I was not aware, 
until the Senator informed me, that I had used the 
word flickering. 

Mr. FOOTE. Well, sir, dazzling is the word, 
then. Iam not sure that this helps the case much. 
If the glory of arms is dazzling, why then we infer 
that there 1s nothing substantial in it, but it is alto- 
gether delusive. Sir, it is not my business to 
advocate the claims of military men to high civil 
stations on account of their military distinction 
alone. Nor shall I seriously interfere in this mat- 





r. Foote. * 


_L intended to use was very different. I meant the | 





[Jan. 19 and 20, 





Senate. 


> : 
| Heaven, if I thought, as I am far from doing, that 
| he would give his sanction, for an instant of time, 
|| tosuch miserable special pleading as we have heard 
|, here from his professed friends, I should feel com. 
| pelled to give up entirely my present profound 
| respect for his character as a man of justice and 
magnanimity. I will not believe, sir, that were 
|, General Taylor now in our midat, he would fail to 
|| set gentlemen right on this subject; and I confi. 
dently believe that he would tell them that he 
scorns all popularity or character which is to be 
obtained by a resort to technical subterfuges, that 
would not be very respectable even in a justice’s 
| court, in a case where the whole matter in contro. 
| versy only amounted to some fifteen shillings or 
less. Iam almost tempted to exclaim, in the lan- 
| guage of Falstaffi— 


«Call you this backing your friends ?”” 


Sir, it seems to me, that in the progress of the 
debate which has been going on for some days 
_ past in this body, not a small number of the topics 
' which have been introduced, and more or less 
| strenuously urged upon our attention, have either 
} no legitimate connection with the grave and mo- 
| mentous question before us, or have been hereto- 
| fore so repeatedly discussed in legislative halls, and 
in popular assemblies, that but little either of profit 


|| or entertainment could be reasonably anticipated 


| 


Mr. FOOTE said: The Senator from North Car- || ter at all; but whether General Taylor’s glory, as || from a renewed examination of them at the present 


olina [Mr. Bapeer] concluded his speech of yes- | 
terday with the mention of what he was pleased | 
to entitle “ the flickering light of military glory.”’ 
What does this mean? Does he so much condemn 
the war, that he is of opinion, with some other 
distinguished gentlemen of his party, that no per- 
manent honor can be acquired in a war s ¢ ijust 
and unconstitutional? 1 knew before that. — ven- 
erable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wessrer] 
had expressed, some months ago, his opinion, in 
very plain language too, that no real glory could 
be achieved in such a war. His words on this 
point are worth quotation; for they seem to me to 
indicate a settled design, not to say a deliberate 
conspiracy, in certain quarters, to prevent our mil- 
itary chieftains of this Mexican war from deriving 
any eminent civic advancement from their immor- 
tal exploits. ‘ Sir,’’ said the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, on the occasion referred to, “I need 
not say that I have as much respect for distin- 
guished military achievement as any man. I 
would not see any laurels that belonged to it | 
withered. I honor those who are called on, by 
professional duty, to bear arms in their country’s 
cause, and who do their duty well. I would ob- 
scure none of their fame. But I will say here, 


ee ee ee 


nations, and it is the sentiment of the Christian | 
world, that war waged for vicious purposes, or 
from vicious motives, tarnishes the lustre of arms, 
and darkens, if it does not blot, what other- 
wise might be a glorious page in the history of 
the nation that makes it.”” Well, sir, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, and others coéperating 
with him in this discussion, claim to have proved 
that this war was entered upon by the President, 
not in defence, nor to avenge national injuries and 
insults, but in order to secure a plausible pretext for 
forcibly seizing upon, and permanently retaining, 
the Californias and New Mexico. He denounces 
the act as a great crime, and quotes poetry depictive 
of his contempt and indignation against such vile 
conduct; so that between the two distinguished 
gentlemen, the case is easily made out. Neither 
General Taylor nor General Scott could have | 
gained any laurels worthy to adorn the brow of a | 
patriot, since the war is judged to be both waged | 
for ** vicious purposes’? and from * vicious mo- | 
tives,’’ and thus is * the lustre of arms"’ seriously 
*‘tarnished.’’ This, too, is not mentioned to be 
the opinion of a single individual, however distin- 
guished, nor even of many; but “ the adjudication 
of nations,”’ and ‘the sentiment of the Christian 
world.’’ Nowonder that the Senator from North | 
Carolina talks about the flickering light of military | 
lory. This word flickering is quite expressive. 


- 


| one of the officers in this war, be or be not either 
flickering or dazzling—fading into extinction, or 


merely delusory—I feel bound to say a few words | 
in vindication of this commander, against the pecu- | 


liar advocacy which the Senator from North Care- 


_ lina has thought proper, on the present occasion, | 
| to originate in his behalf. He asserts that the | 


movement of General Taylor to the Rio Grande 
brought on the war; and he further says that Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor is not at all responsible for this move- 
ment. Indeed! General Taylor not responsible ? 
Why, it is one of his chief glories in the war that 
he is responsible. The movement was necessary; 
he perceived the necessity of approaching the Rio 
Grande—did advance to it—and lo! the collision 
of arms. The whole correspondence of General 
Taylor with the Government is of the same im- 
port, and is all alike calculated to fix upon him the 
chief responsibility of the movement, and secure 
to him the glory of having acted with singular 
acuteness, cnergy, and good sense, at this delicate 
crisis, 

[Here Mr. F. read from various documents, in 
maintenance of what he had asserted, and then 

| proceeded as follows:] 
Sir, no man can examine this correspondence 


and to them, that it is the solemn adjudication of | between General Taylor and the Secretary of War, 


without being perfectly satisfied of these facts: Ist. 


That the Administration entirely confided in his | 


judgment and energy, and designed from the first 
to endow him with an ample discretion as to his 
| movements on the southwestern frontier. 2d. That 
every movement in the direction of the Rio Grande 
was taken, either upon his own judgment, in the 
absence of special instructions from Washington, 
or in obedience to instructions founded upon his 
| own previous advice; and 3d. That there was not 
one of these movements, from first to last—from 
the location of his troops on the west bank of the 


Nueces, up to the earliest battle with the enemy— | 
which he did not execute with greatalacrity, and, || 
as there is good reason to believe, with a full con- | 


| viction that what he was doing was necessary to 
| the honor of his country, and to his own personal 

fame. And now, when the glorious battles of Palo 

Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena 

Vista have been fought; when General Taylor’s 
| fame ahd popularity are placed beyond question, 
| by his conduct upon those immortal fields of 
bloody and periious strife, I must regard it as one 
of the most illiberal, unfair, and, but for the respect 
which I bear certain gentlemen here, I would say 


| unmanly and contemptible efforts I have ever heard | 


| of in my life to shuffle him, by sly device and quib- 
| bling sophistry, out of all the responsibility of 
| those acts, without which he would never have been, 


tis usually applied to the blaze of a candle or | as he is, his country’s pride and the world’s admi- 


lamp justin the act of becoming extinct. And, 


entlemen lately saw in the achievements of our 


| ration. Sir, so decided are my opinions on this 
sir, is it possible that all the glory which certain || 


subject, that, as much as I admire 
(and I do so as highly as any one in the Republic, 


rave officers and men who have fought in Mexi- | out of the pale of those who are struggling to make 
co, is about becoming eclipsed? Shall we say of || political capital out of his popularity,) so help me 





time. I may be in error, sir; but if I do not egre- 
iously mistake the indications of public sentiment 
which are reaching us every hour, there has never 
been more unanimity exhibited in this country 
| than is now displaying itself in regard to the origin, 
| progress, and future prosecution of the pending 
war with MéXico. Sir, the patriotic citizens of 
| this Republic, almost everywhere, heartily approve 
|| the whole course of the Administration thus far in 
the management of this war, and are resolved that 
| it shall not languish for want of the necessary sup- 
| plies, both of men and money, to ensure its vigor- 
ous prosecution. Thank Heaven, we have not 
yet reached—and God forbid we should ever 
reach—that sad period in our history as a free peo- 
ple. when a factious combination anywhere will 
be able to plunge the natal land of Washington and 
Jackson, of Jefferson and Franklin, into that deep 
and irretrievable disgrace which I fear that a few 
| degenerate sons of heroic sires in different parts of 
the Republic have been, for some months past, la- 
| boring most assiduously to provide for us. Not 
yet—nor ever, I trust—are we to realize those 
scenes so memorable in Athenian annals, when 


|, Demosthenes, whose fervent and fearless eloquence 


shook eventhe Macedonian despot upon his throne, 

felt constrained, by a high sense of patriotic duty, 
to launch the arrows of his blasting invective 
|| against certain factious orators of his day; who, 


‘| swayed by party feeling or the mad ambition to 
| rule, or some motive still more inglorious, sought 
| to get upa party in Athens opposed to timely 
|; measures of defence against the dangerous en- 
croachments of Philip. Far from us, and from 
| our posterity, be that moment of disgrace and des- 
_peration, when an American Senator shall find it 
necessary to the freedom and honor of his count 
| to denounce any portion of his countrymen in suc 
language as burst in lightning and in thunder from 
_ the lips of the noblest champion of Grecian liberty, 








| when he exclaimed— 


| But not only is our full conviction of these facts neces- 
| sary to our safety—not only is it necessary that we should 
|| resolve to take vengeance on Philip by all the operations of 
|| war,—but it is equally necessary that we should prosecute, 
| with the most determined hatred, those who make harangues 
| in his favor. Let us be strongly convinced how impossible 
|| itis to vanquish the foreign enemies of the republic, until 
|| we punish her domestic foes—these ministers of Philip. 
‘| But I appeal to Jupiter, and all our other gods, you have 
| neither power for such an attempt, nor inclination. For to 
| such excess are you arrived, either of infatuation or phrensy, 
| ({ am unable to express myself,) that I am frequently 
| alarmed lest some demon precipitately hurry the republic 
| to destruction; when, either for the sake of some personal 
| invective or invidious remark, some malignant ridicule or 
| trivial pleasantry, you command those mercenaries of Philip 
| to speak in your assemblies, and laugh when they are scur- 
| rilously abusive. Nor is this the severest mischief, however 
severe ; for you have, at least in given up the republic 
to their administration, and rendered it less dangerous for 
them to offer you the most pernicious measures, than for 
others to propose that counse] which concerns your inter- 





neral Taylor,- | ests and honor alone.” 


| No one, Mr. President, who listened to the able 
ent of the Senator from Maryland, a few 
: days since, could have avoided being forciby struck 
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with the peculiar cogency of that part of it which 
was devoted to establishing the important position, 
that the pending war with Mexico is both just and 
honorable. Perhaps I should have been still more 
impressed with the views of the Senator from Ma- 
ryland, had I not been led, from his high reputa- 
tion as a jurist and a statesman, to anticipate such 


an effort as would comport with the peculiar dig- | 
nity of his own chivalrous State, and be not un- | 


worthy of the successor in*this body of the first 
of American orators—the illustrious Pinkney. I 
fear, though, that the logical artillery of the honor- 
able Senator was hardly felt taplay with any de- 
cided effect upon the convictions of those most 
»roximate to him in this Chamber ; among whom, 
if he shall, perchance, have effected a conversion 
or two, I shall regard it as matter of special gratu- 
jation. But, whatever fortune the Senator may 
have had in this respect, such an argument as he 


has presented here will certainly not fail to receive | 


a just appreciation at the hands of his countrymen; 
and the day can never by possibility arrive when 
he will regret the expression of views at once so 
wise and so noble. Ever will the ‘‘star-spangled 
banner’ of our fathers wave in triumph “ over 


the land of the free and the home of the brave,’ |' 


whilst sentiments of lofty patriotism in our national 
councils shall attend upon the valorous achieve- 
ments of our heroic armies upon the fields of a 
just and defensive war. 

The speech of the Senator. from Maryland, so 


far as it was in vindication of the justice and honor |. 


of the war, could scarcely have failed of its intend- 
ed effect in any quarter, as it would seem to me, 


except where compelled to encounter that great | 


enemy to truth, against which the venerable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the other day, so solemn- 
ly warned us, and which he was pleased to deno- 
minate * pride of opinion.”’ 
pee was thus, with something of dramatic em- 
phasis, exorcised by the distinguished Senator from 
the noble Palmetto State, | confess that I scarcely 
knew precisely what quality of the mental man 
might be pena alluded to. But I have since 
ascertained, from some who profess to be particu- 
larly wise in such matters, that this same pride of 
opinion is a morbid condition of the human intel- 
lect, brought on, most commonly at least, in un- 
derstandings of a certair elevation and expansive 
force, by multiplied successes achieved over vigor- 
ous opponents in the arena of logical digladia- 
tion—that it is a status of moral being very much 
disrelished by those who are over-eager to make 
proselytes either in religion or politics, and of 
which those are apt to complain most dolorously 


when they suspect its existence in others, who, in | 


the impartial judgment of mankind in general, are 
most subject to the access of the malady them- 
selves. Now, as pride of opinion is commonly 
understood to ke precisely ‘‘ antagonistical’’ to 


what is known among practical politicians under | 


the dread name of inconsistency, (which latter 
quality is quite celebrated as a grievous impedi- 
ment to high civic advancement,) I am not entire- 
ly able to perceive why it might not be permitted 
to escape severe criticism on this side of the At- 
lantic, where most of our leading statesmen, un- 
mindful of illustrious examples elsewhere, of the 
formal and public disavowal of opinions once as- 
certained ic be clearly erroneous, are every now 


and then heard to insist, with an earnestness which | 


is the customary attendant of perfect sincerity of 
heart, that though it may be quite possible for the 
wondrous magnet to lose more or less of its charac- 
teristic polarity, and for Phebus himself, some 
of these cold and cloudy days, in a moment of 
sudden caprice, perchance, to permit the regular 
succession of the seasons to become fajally dis- 
turbed, yet that the operative powers of their 


When this pride of | 


course of that Senator had not been at all actuated 
by a desire to conciliate the political party with 
which it is my honor to hold connection, I should 


/me, for the seasonable and effectual relief which 
he haS thus afforded us, and which his conscience 
and patriotism have forced him to afford us, from 
the insidious and persevering hostility of an un- 
scrupulous press, sustained and encouraged as it 
is by a furious band of unblushing demagogues, 
| who occupy themselves night and day in traducing 
the Government of their own country, and in be- 
wailing the wrongs and sufferings of those whom 
they denominate * our republican brethren in 
Mexico.’’ Had a friend of the ruling Adminis- 
tration, however elevated in point of character, and 
energetic in the field of debate, given utterance to 
many of the striking and important truths so start- 
linglW*anhounced by the Senator from Maryland, 
there is reason to believe that the work of convic- 
tion would have scarcely been consummated in the 
| minds of many deluded citizens, who will now see 
that to doubt the justice and honor of this war, and 
all the minor, points involved in this sweeping 
proposition, is to stultify their own understand- 
| ings, and to close their hearts to all the ennobling 


the patriot. Who will ever be unblushing enough 
_ hereafter to deny the honor and justice of this war? 


of our country since? Who will dare to call in 


army to the left bank of this now famous river? 
Who will doubt the previous determination of the 
| Mexican Government, as promulged in grave pub- 
| lic documents, to carry on a cruel and devastating 





| at the period of intended invasion, be found west 
|| of the Sabine? Who will not now perceive that 
a large military force had been already concen- 


| trated in the neighborhood of Matamoros, which | 


was almost ready to light up the flames of war 
along our whole frontier, before the movement of 
our heroic army from the west bank of the 
Nueces? Thus might I have indulged in the lan- 
guage of interrogation a few days ago. Alas! we 
can do so no longer. 
| high with their party, and of deservedly respecta- 
| ble rank in a learned profession, have lately at- 


| 


j 


| 


ocean of disputation. But I trust they will forgive 


| of the Senator from Maryland, as to any of the 
|| points discussed by him. These, | pre, so 
'| far as partisan opposition is concerned, are settled 


1 


| dicala. 


The arena of controversy, as to all these 


|| be regarded as being now forever closed; and, 
|| according to the Senator from Maryland, the Pres- 


| ident is only to blame for not having caused a larger 


| force to march under command of General Taylor 
| than that distinguished officer saw assembled 
| around him upon the battle-fields of Palo Alto and 
|, Resaca de la Palma. So that the President was 
| not censurable for ordering the march to the Rio 
'| Grande, but for not discovering the intention of the 
| enemy still earlier than he did, and for failing to 
|| assemble a sufficient body of men under the stand- 
|| ard of our country, to have at once demoralized 
| the foe, and have caused him to abandon his hos- 
|| tile design forever. I am persuaded, that if the 
|| Senator had looked into this matter somewhat more 
|| carefully, he would have ascertained that there was 


minds are not at all subject to the great law of | as little ground for condemning the Executive on 


change which is impressed upon the whole uni- 
verse besides, and that they have the happiness 
still, in the noon or evening of life, as the case 
may be, to entertain the self-same opinions upon 
all the public questions which have divided par- 
ties in this their day and generation, which ey 
adopted upon their first entrance into the tangled 
and thorny pathways of modern statesmanship. 
Mr. President, the learned and able Senator from 
Maryland has made it wholly unnecessary that the 
Administration now in power should be hereafter 


'| this score, as for ordering the march to the Rio 
|| Grande ;-as it is at least certain, beyond contradic- 
tion, that General Taylor had full authority to pee 
cure the increase of his army to any extent which 

he might judge necessary; and that though he had 
but a smail force, in point of numbers, to contend 

with the large army at the moment known to be 
concentrating upon the Rio Grande, yet his army 
was just as large as he desired it to be, or supposed 
to be at all necessary, and that he had been season- 





| 


of this Mexican war. Did I not know that the 


thank him, in the name of those associated with | 


| Sentiments which swell and animate the bosom of | 
| Who will hereafter deny that the Rio Grande was 
the boundary line of Texas before annexation, and | 


| question the authority or policy of marching our | 


war upon all our peaceful citizens who might, | 


Several gentlemen, standing | 


tempted to put the country afloat again upon the | 
me for saying, what I think all, save themselves, | 
must have most sensibly felt, that I could not per- | 


ceive anything which fell from either of them at | 
' all calculated to weaken the force of the argument || 


points ; in the language of the law-books, res adju- | 


| questions heretofore so fiercely disputed, should | 
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from Maryland, as to the justice and heaor of the 
war, can be made to harmonize with a position 
afterwards taken by him, that though Mexico 
was entirely to blame, yet that the President is to 
blame also; and that it was the duty of the Presi- 
dent, though commander-in-chief of our army, and 
bound, by his oath of office as such, first to consult 
Congress before he sent a single order to our com- 
mander at Corpus Christi, directing him, in accord- 
ance with his own views of propriety, as antece- 
dently expressed to the Government, to place the 
troops under his command in an attiende which 
might enable them to defend the soil of our country 
from threatened invasion—lI shall leave to the Sena- 
tor himself and the country to determine. I shall not 
debate this point; a discussion of it, as it strikes me, 
would be wholly profitless; and I was too highly 
gratified with nearly all that fell from that distin- 
guished gentleman, to seek controversy with him 
upon subordinate questions. I would rather believe 
that any apparent inconsistency in the views of the 
Senator from Maryland arose from haste and in- 
advertence—from a natural unwillingness to part 
company altogether with those who have been 
|| heretofore his political associates; or from a dis- 
position, sometimes evinced by legal gentlemen, to 
show to those around with how much skill and 
adroitness they are able ‘to confute, change hands, 
_and still confute.’’ Instead of censuring the Sena- 
tor from Maryland for what may have appeared 
to some to savor somewhat of illiberality and un- 
fairness, | would prefer saying, that whilst the 
_ distinguished Senator was speaking, I observed the 
tempestuous excitement which he was awakening 
around him; and discerning in countenances wont 
to be serene, the signs of rising wrath, I could not 
help recurring to that scene of elemental conflict, 
_ 80 vividly portrayed by a poet of our times, when 
he exclaims: 

* The sky is changed! and such a change! oh night! 
| And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, yet love- 

ly in your strength, 

As is the light of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among,” 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one long cloud, 
| But every mountain now hath found a candibe ; 

And Jura answers from Ais misty shroud 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to him aloud.” 

And pursuing the description a little further, I 
would beg leave to say of the Senator from Mary- 
land: 

| * Now where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 

The mightiest ofthe storms has ta’en his stand : 

For here not one, but many make their play, 

And fling their thunderboits from hand to hand, 

Flashing and cast around: of ali the band, 

The brightest through these parted hilts hath forked 

His lightnings—as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation worked, 

There the hotshaft should blast whatever therein lurked.” 
Sir, the President has been much complained of 

| in this discussion for having suggested, in his sec- 
ond annual message, that ** aid and comfort’? had 
been imparted to Mexico in this war by a few per- 

| sons in this country, who are exerting a zealous 

opposition to the further prosecution of hostilities. 

I deem this complaint wholly unfounded, and will 

endeavor to demonstrate it to be so. 

Sir, in this age of cultivated reason, which may 
| be emphatically called the age of moral influences, 
,| when the mad of man is every day achieving new 
|| victories, more brilliant and decisive than the old, 
|over the serious impediments of various kinds 
| which have heretofore obstructed its progress alon 
| the pathways of knowledge—when the aneeee 
| thoughts of gifted and powerful minds, upon sub- 
‘| jects both practical and speculative, by means of 
| innumerable printed volumes, the newspaper press, 
| periodicals, literary and scientific, convenient mail 
|| arrangements, steamboats, and other vessels of 
|| great celerity of motion upon the water, railways 
and the electric telegraph upon the land, are com- 
| municated almost with the rapidity of lightning 
| from the closets of the learned to the tojling mil- 
| lions of all civilized countries ynder the sun—when 
|| arguments, and statements of facts, and the beau- 
1 tiful embellishments of poetic fancy, and the daz- 
| zling and overwhelming influence of inflammatory 
eloquence, are constantly finding their way to the 
palaces of the great and the cottages of the humble, 
| penetrating towns, and villages, and country places, 
|| and reaching even the most retired nooks and cor- 
| ners of social existence—dreadful, oh! dreadful, is 


t 
} 


j 
| 











| ably given the power to increase his force according 


| oe responsibility, both to God and man, of him 
tohisdiscretion. How the admission of the Senator 


defended against a number of charges growing out who perverts truth, or propagates falsehood, or 
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sophisticates for the delusion of the masses, or 

- shows a reckless disregard of the consequences 
likely to be produced in the minds and conduct of 
others, by what he either utters as a public speaker, 
or throws upon paper for more extensive dissemi- 
nation, 

There are distinguished statesmen in this coun- 
try, whose speeches and letters are read with at- 
tention, and are known to wield an influence not 
inconsiderable among all nations where the art of 
yrinting has been introduced, and with which we 
“a heretofore established relations of commer- 
cial intercourse. Some of these personages have 
been at one ume members of this body; some are, 
perchance, bustling and noisy politicians still, 
who delight in frequenting the thoroughfares of 
social life, and in keeping their political friends in 
remembrance of their own peculiar merits. But 
there is still another class of American great men, 
whose opinions are interesting to the world: I al- 
lude now to the Nestors or Methuselahs of party; 
afew of whom have retreated long since to the 
calmer walks of private life, but who still, through 
some dim loophole of * philosophic retiracy,’’ oc- 
cupy themselves alternately in watching the omin- 
ous and exciting fluctuations of the stock-market, 
or in spying out the *signs’’ in the political or 
financial sky; and who are heard, ever and anon, 
to whisper to themselves, and a few infatuated and 
interested votaries around them, with something 
perchance of doting dignity and Delphic solemnity 
of manner commingled: ** Feliz qui potuit rerwn 
cognoscere causas.’? There are others, perhaps 
wiser still, who have chosen to bury themselves 
in rural soiitude—absorbed, it may be, in the com- 
fortable and more primeval business of tending 
herds, and ‘** mending fences,’’ raising for market 
far other “stock”’ than that which is known famil- 
iarly on "Change; who talk eloquently of bullocks 
or ** virgin heifers,’ on holyday occasions; and 
who, every now and then, are seen emerging from 
their dearly-prized places of repose, in order once 
more, if the} can, to seize the direction of the un- 
derstandings and sensibilities of their countrymen. 
Some of these personages—unmindful of the ex- 
ample of the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who, when the Oregon question was under 


discussion in this body, for some days, and per- | 


haps weeks, refused positively to enter into the 
debate then in progress, and finally declared, in 
most emphatic terms, the obligation which he 
feltto be resting on his conscience, whilst the 
title of his country to territorial domain was 
undergoing diplomatic discussion, not to breathe 
a single syllable calling that title in question— 
have not hesitated, in this war with Mexico, 
when questions much more important than claims 


to disputed territory were pending between the | 


two countries; when millions of money and 
the most precious blood of the nation were all 
placed at hazard upon the issue of arms; when 
national honor and individual fame were both in a 
condition to be dangerously affected by imprudent 
and mischievous speaking and acting,—to arrange, 
in the most ostentatious manner, for the fulmina- 
tion of fierce and fervid harangues, denunciatory 
of their own country, and commendatory of the 
enemy; at a moment, and under sueh circum- 
stances, too, as must have made known to them- 
selves, in advance, the material fact, that almost as 
soon as their speeches should be delivered, they 
would be read in the United States, and thus serve 
to dispirit their own countrymen, and indispose 
them, more or less, for the hard service of the 
tented field; would circulate in Mexico, and en- 
courage the enemy to renewed hostilities; would 
be republished across the Atlantic, and come back 
with a rebound from foreign shores, to multiply 


the original effect, both here and in Mexico. | 


These gentlemen could not well avoid knowing 
all these things, and yet have they been wholly 
unmindful of them. Indeed, a few are reported to 
have grown more furious under the just censures 
with which they have been visited, Will any 
man say now that these persons were not warring 
against their own country ?—that they have not, 
morally speaking, joined the enemy? Well do 
we know the opinion and feelings of our own 
noble officers and soldiers on this melancholy 
a eH The speech of the heroic Doniphan at 
St. 


i| 


‘| could well be imagined. I hope 
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| 


_in the newspapers, have administered most dam- 
| ning proof against these mischievous and meddle- 
some haranguers, and will eventually consign them, 
one and all, if they shall not speedily exhibit sat- 
_isfactory signs of a genuine repentance, to an in- 
famy as undying as their offences, whilst, una- 
toned for, are unpardonable, either upon earth or 
in heaven. 
Hear what the heroic Colonel Burnet said the 


other day in Philadelphia, at a dinner given in | 


honor of him: 


“He (Colonel Burnet) could not refrain from thanking 
the company assembled for the compliment done his regi- 
ment and himself—that it did not exactly become him to 


speak of the policy of the war, but he would give some gen- | 


eral views in regard to the feeling in Mexico, and that in 
order to prosecute the war with effect, we should be united 
asa people. [Three cheers.) Colonel Burnet said Santa 

_ Anna had prepared a document made up from speeches and 
editorials puttorth in this country concerning the war, among 
which was the declaration of an American Senator that he 

| would not vote for supplies. These things operated against 
us very much.” 


Let no man hereafter complain of the President; 
he told but the truth about this matter, and with a | 


republican boldness and simplicity becoming his 
character and station. As our executive sentinel 
upon the watch-tower of the nation, he but impart- 
ed seasonable notice to his countrymen of the flerce 


dangers with which moral treason was rapidly | 


encircling them. Had he not administered this 
warning, he would have proved himself as faith- 
less as those whose treachery he has been censured 
for denouncing. | will not pursue this disagreeable 
, subject further. Iam pained at feeling itto be my 
duty to refer to it at all. But the denunciations 
' which have been so lavishly pgured forth upon the 
head of the President, even in this debate, in con- 
nection with this part of his executive conduct, has 
rendered it necessary that the whole truth should 
at last be told. LI hope not to be misunderstood 
upon this delicate point; no one is more than my- 
'selfan advocate for the utmost freedom of debate 
upon all public questions, consistent with the es- 
tablished rules of decorum and a due regard to the 
present safety and true honor of this great Repub- 
lic. And if any one of the speakers alluded to 
can clearly make out the case for himself, that his 


country was really in the wrong, and in danger of | 


getting more and more in the wrong in regard to 
this Mexican war; that his particular interposi- 
tion was evidently needed in order to check the 


Government ina career of folly and madness in : 


which it was fast rushing to destruction, as has 

been alleged; and that he did really interpose with 

the bona fide intention of rescuing the nation from 
| infamy and danger, either actual or impending; why 
' then, he may perchance escape condemnation for 
what appears prima facie to be so very censurable. 
But wo be to them if they fail in their justificatory 
proof on this point; for I tell them, and all of them, 
that it were better that they should never have 
been born, or that, being born, they should have 
| died in infancy, or that they should now have a mill- 

stone tied about their several necks and be cast into 

the bottomless sea, than to stand convicted before 
_ the present generation and all posterity of having 
| joined, in soul and voice, with the enemies of their 
/country. A distinguished citizen of Kentucky—a 
_ leader of the party opposed to the Administration 
—said, in a public speech delivered by him last 
summer in the city of Philadelphia, amidst the 
acclamations of patriotic thousands, that, ‘** with- 
/out now inquiring into the origin of the war, (I 
quote from memory, and hope not to do injustice, ) 
it was the duty of pes 2 American citizen to give 
his head, his heart, and his hand to his country.”’ 
The same gentleman, it is said, a short time be- 
fore, in New Orleans, had expressed himself as 
being in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war; spoke fiercely of vindicating the wrongs of 
his countrymen, and actually talked about going 
into battle himself, with the view of slaying a 
Mexican, or at the least taking one prisoner. 
| This was all very deliberately and patriotically 


} said, and contains the strongest rebuke upon the 


| class of men to whom I have been referring that 
the distinguished 
| statesman and sage of Ashland has not yet changed 
| his mind about this matter; the spirit breathed by 
| that gentleman during the last war, and which broke 


_in thunder upona certain son of New England, in 


ouis, last summer, the recent statements of | the other wing of this Capitol, for daring to oppose 


Wynkoop and Morgan, which we have all read |! che then pending war with Great Britain, when he 


| 
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a him that he polluted the very carpet upon 
which he was treading, was the true ee 
spirit, and is known to have awakened a heart 
response from every hill and valley of the Republic, 
Mr. President, | do not feel that I hazard any- 
thing in asserting that if the pages of history, 
ancient and modern, shall be ransacked, it will be 
impossible to find a case precisely analogous to the 
one under consideration. In fact, the only attempt 
which I have seen made to justify by precedent, 
is the case of certain distinguished orators of Great 
Britain during our revolutionary war, vindicating 
the then colonies in Parliament, and struggling te 
| put an end to a long course of oppression and vio- 
Lome, in which George the Third and his minis- 
ters had involved themselves, The inapplicability 
of this case to the one under examination is too 
obvious to need more than a bare suggestion, 
We were then, or our forefathers were, British 
| subjects—fellow-subjects of those who defended 
/us, and who only defended one portion of the 
| British nation against the wanton aggressions of 
/ another. Now, I have not yet heard any one 
| assert that Santa Anna, Ampudia, Canales, and 
| their myrmidons were our fellow-citizens; though 
| 


I have certainly often heard Mexico in this debate 

called a sister Republic. E suspect, that if gentle. 
| men will look into this matter specially, they will 
| find that, passing over the Athenian case alluded 
| to, there is nothing that approximates to the con- 
| duct which I have been reprehending, in all repub- 
| lican history, except, perhaps, the single instance 
_ of opposition ce to Hannibal, touching the 
_war which he had unauthorizedly and wickedly 
| commenced with the Roman Republic. For, it 
| will be recollected that Hannibal had, without 
| consulting the Carthaginian Senate, by a deliberate 
| breach of an existing treaty between Carthage and 
| Rome, suddenly crossed the Iberus, pushed his 
| vast army through Gaul, and over the Alpine 
| heights, and precipitated it down upon Italy, al- 





most before any one either in Carthage or Rome 
knew that he had yet left Spain at all. Well, 
Hannibal, after a series of brilliant victories over 
the Roman armies opposed to him, despatched his 
brother to Carthage, to demand additional supplies 
of men and money from the Senate. That brother 
is reported by Livy to have thus expressed him- 
self: ** The nearer their prospect was of finishing 
‘the war, the more vigorous support of every kind 
‘ought to be afforded to Hannibal; for that it was 
‘carried on at a great distance from home, in the 








‘ heart of the enemy’scountry. The consumption 
‘of money and corn was great; and so many en- 
‘ gagements, while they ruined the Roman armies, 
‘had diminished in some degree those of the con- 
‘queror. It was, therefore, necessary to send a 
‘reinforcement, and likewise to send money for 
‘the pay, and corn for the maintenance of the 
‘troops, who had merited so highly of the Cartha- 
‘ ginian nation.”” 

In this moment of general exultation, it is said 
that Hanno, the chief of the faction opposed to 
Hannibal, though he knew the war to be unjust 
and unauthorized, and was full of anxiety as to its, 
ultimate consequences to Carthage, acted with great 
dignity and composure; nor did he utter a syllable 
in opposition until, stung by certain sarcastic reflec- 
tions which were cast upon him, he replied briefl 
in his own defence, and commenced his speech wit 
these memorable words: ‘* I should have remain- 
| ed silent this day, lest, in a time of general joy, 
‘I might utter some expression tending to damp 
‘it.’ And after denouncing Hannibal and his un- 
principled ambition at some length, he finally 
refused to vote supplies, expressly on the ground 
that Hannibal, who needed them, “ had deluded 
his country with groundless hopes.” Now, as | 
believe that a similar accusation cannot be justly 
preferred against General Scott in this case, who 
avows himself to be in need of the troops proposed 
by this bill to be sent to him, I beg leave here to 
observe, in addition, that whatever the necessit 
was at the time of General Scott’s demand for aid, 
that necessity may have been greatly enhanced 
since he has been directly heard from, inasmuch 
as we have just learned that a proposition has been 
brought forward lately in the Mexican Con 5 
| having in view the raising of forty thousand soldiers 
| for immediate offensive operations. That I do not 
| misunderstand General Scott’s a for addi- 
tional troops, will at once be obvious to all who 
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will examine his letter, an extract of which has 


been read here, and runs thus: “ Augment the 
‘army to fifty thousand men, to enable it to occupy 
‘at the same time nearly all the State capitals and 
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the Chamber; and with this explanation I am 
bound to be satisfied. I commend the Senator to 


| a more circumspect employment, hereafter, of the 


‘the principal cities; to drive guerrillas and other | 


‘robbing parties from the great highways of trade; 
‘to seize into our hands all the revenues of the 
‘country, internal as well as external, for the sup- 


‘port of the occupation, and to keep the Central 
‘ Government in motion and alarm, until constrain- | 


‘ed to sue for peace.” And now, what say the 
Hannos of the American Senate? Why, they 
fiercely attack the whole arrangement for aug- 
menting the army in Mexico; assert that no more 
troops are needed; that General Scott has not actu- 
ally requested reinforcements; and indirectly charge 


him with a scheme of annihilating the nationality | 
of Mexico, though he expressly speaks of keeping | 
the Government in motion and alarm, which, both | 
among governments and men, | have always heard 


| upon the commander-in-chief, whom I certainly 
| hold in the most profound estimation. 


| conversation with friends here, he said, ** Give me 


heretofore to imply vitality and capability of con- | 


tinued existence. 
Mr. President, I listened to the speech of the 


honorable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Cray- || 


ToN,] the other day, with feelings of unmixed sur- 
prise and mortification. The Senator commenced 
by denouncing our claim to territorial indemnity 
at the hands of. Mexico as dishonest; and even 
charged us with an attempt to commit the vilest 


robbery upon our weak and defenceless neighbor. | 
Being but a novus hospes within this Hall, I am not | 


prepared to say whether such language is in strict || 


accordance with what I hear so much talked about, 
in different circles, under the name of Senatorial 
ugage; but I take leave to gay, in reply, that, in 
the first place, my mind is not able to perceive the 


legal analogy between territorial indemnity obtain- | 
ed in a just and honorable war—for the recognition | 


of which, I believe, the distinguished Senator him- 
self voted, and also for supplies, both of men and 
money, to aid its prosecution—and a lawless 
attempt, by putting in bodily fear, to deprive an 
innocent and unoffending traveller on the high- 


way—which was the case he cited—of his personal | 


goods and chattels; and secondly, that the impli- 
cation of dishonesty against all on this side of the 
Chamber, which his words conveyed—if they were 
not, indeed, intended to be meaningless—will not, 
I fear, be regarded by the public in general as en- 
tirely in keeping with the character which I am 
glad to learn that the honorable Senator has here- 
tofore sustained for courtesy and high-breeding. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to correct him? I think the Senator will 
bear me witness that I made no accusation of dis- 
honesty against the Senator or his party. The Sen- 
ator is entirely mistaken; | made no such charge. 
Mr. FOOTE. The honorable Senator does not 
deny, still, that he brought the charge of robbery 
against the whole Democratic party, but says he 
intended no accusation of dishonesty. How he 
can reconcile the charge of robbery with perfect 
honesty of purpose, I leave to him to explain. 
Now, it is certain that where I reside, and in 
all the neighboring country, highway robbery is 
regarded as quite a serious affair, both against law 
and morals, insomuch that it is uniformly pun- 
ished, when the perpetrator is detected and brought 
to justice, by death upon the scaffold. It would 
seem, though, that the Senator from Delaware has 
been accustomed to quite a different code of ethics, 
and that, in his ico" robbery, or the taking 
away of personal goods and chattels, by violence, 
from the person of the owner, by putting him in 
serious bodily fear, may be in Delaware (I ho 
there is some mistake about this matter, though) 
a very creditable, virtuous, and praiseworthy act, 
and the robber himself may be altogether a decent 
and estimable gentleman. I know that Mr. Jef- 
ferson has charged upon Mr. Hamilton, that he 
entertained the opinion that it was quite possible 
for a man to be honest in private life, and yet 
pr gross corruption in his public capacity: 
ut I belong to a class of politicians who believe 
that out of the heart of man are all the issues of 
life; that no honest and pure-minded man is either 
capable of stooping to the perpetration of iniquity 
himself, or of giving his sanction to it in others; 
and that corruption in a public man necessarily 
implies the existence of private dishonesty. But 
the honorable Senator disclaims any design of 
being personally offensive to any on this side of 








| 
| 





| mistake about this matter, as I have always under- 


| against him, if it should rain Mexicans for a week. 


| already preparing to establish a railway from Vera 


terms of declamatory rhetoric. 

The Senator from Delaware insists that the 
troops proposed to be raised by this bill are not 
necessary in Mexico; and, in support of this view, 
relates an anecdote relative to General Scott, which, 


humorously told, than calculated to reflect honor | 


He says, | 
that before General Scott went to Mexico at all, in 


a column of five thousand American troops, and J 
will take the capital of the enemy, if it rains Mex- 
icans for a week.”’ I suspect there must be some 


stood, and have yet reason to believe, that hegwas | 


| supplied with a much larger force than five thou- 


sand men, at his own request; and that all the ad- 
ditional troops who have gone to him since have 
been sent because he stood in want of them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wish to say to the honor- | 
able Senator that he misunderstands what I said. 
I did not say that General Scott had asserted that | 
with four or five thousand men he could take the 
capital in a week, or within any other specified 
time. I did mention this, however—an anecdote, 
as the gentleman termed it: I said General Scott 
had stated, when speaking of the relative prowess 
of Mexicans and our own countrymen, that he 
dif believe that with a single granite column—to 
use his own expression—of American soldiers, he | 
could whipany Mexican force that could be brought 


Mr. FOOTE. The Senator from Delaware was 
pleased to read from a newspaper an account of 
some fifty thousand persons not belonging to the 
army proper, mere attendants upon its movements, 
who, he says, are actually about settling in Mexi- | 
co, and who, with true Yankee enterprise, are | 


Cruz to the city of the Aztecs, and intend also to | 
supply the ancient capital of Montezuma with the 
blessing of the electric telegraph; and of these 
things the Senator most dolorously complains. 
Well, indeed I cannot join him in his solemn jere- 
miad; on the contrary, f had heard of all these things 
before, and had rejoiced over them exceedingly. I 
hope that American enterprise will shortly connect 
every city in Mexico by railways, and that the | 
electric telegraph may speedily supply commercial 
communication between every important place of 
trade on the Pacific coast, st ports which 
are located on the shores of the Atlantic. 

He says, that if we send ten additional regiments 
there, they will never come back; the country is 
so very delightful, they will never leave it. Indeed, 
he says, ‘* If you wish them to return, you will be 
cruelly disappointed; it will be like calling spirits 
from the vasty deep: they will not come when you 
do call them.” Well, sir, if they do not come 
back, because they shall have bettered their for- 
tunes in Mexico, and find that they are more like- 
ly to live happily and prosperously there than in 
the United States, I shall certainly not bewail their 
new-found felicity; and if the spirits that the wizard 
Glendower was wont to call around him had at any 
time half as good an excuse for not obeying his sum- 
mons, I am of opinion that he should have put up 
with the loss of their society without complaining. 

The truth is, that I have suspected for a long | 
while that Mexico was a sort of earthly paren 

y & per- 


and I hold in my hand a book, written 
son sustaining very particular relations with my- | 
self, in which I find this country described in the 
most glowing terms imaginable; and, by way of 
strengthening the suggestions of the Senator from 
Delaware as to its desirableness as a country | 
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The whole South will doubtless feel particularly 
grateful to the Senator for so seasonably and sol- 
emnly warning them against the dangers likely to 
arise to their peculiar domestic institutions from 
the annexation of Mexico. As the Senator from 
Delaware was one of those special friends of the 


| South who voted for the Wilmot proviso last win- 


|, about the matter, sir, I am of opinion t 


ter, it cannot be at all doubted that he occupies the 
it strikes me, was ratheramusing in itself, and more || 


very best possible attitude for assuming the guard- 
ianship of our peculiar local concerns. The hon- 


| orable gentleman will forgive me, though, [ trust, 


for exclaiming, in the name of one southern State, 

**Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.’” With all due 

deference to the honorable Senator’s pees 
’ 


atit will 


| be easy, in the event of any considerable acquisi- 


1 


|| tive’? men; 
| ** whenever 


| tion of territory from Mexico hereafter, to recon- 
'cile all the local interests and feelings heretofore 


existing on the subject, upon principles which [ 
may yet state vefore this session of Congress shall 
draw tp a close. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I voted for what is commonly 


| called the Wilmot proviso, as my wish was to de- 


feat the appropriation bill to which it was an 
amendment, by every means in my power, 

Mr. FOOTE. The members of this body will 
not fail to recollect the imposing and exultant man- 
ner in which the Senator from Delaware paraded 
before us, towards the close of his speech, the cel- 
ebrated resolutions of 1803, ilies for a re- 
seizure of “the place of deposit,” as it was called 


| at the time, in the island of Orleans, and supplying 


the President with an armed force to resist all fu- 
ture aggressions on the part of Spain. The reso- 
lutions, when amended, it seems, left out the prop- 
osition to seize violently ‘the place of deposit,’’ 
and increased the military force proposed to be 
raised from ** fifty’? to ** eighty thousand ”’ “ effec- 

ielding to the President full power, 
i should judge it expedient, to require 
of the Executives of the respective States to take 
effectual measures to organize, arm, and equip, 
according to law, and hold in readiness to march 
at a moment’s warning,” all these eighty thousand 
effective militia, ‘* officers included;” and these 


resolutions, in their modified form, were enacted 


into a law, as I find, in a short time thereafter. 
Now, what is the comment of the honorable 
Senator from Delaware upon this transaction? 


| Why, he says— 


| New Orleans, and thus provoke a conflict? 


| 


« Did Mr. Jefferson raise an army to march upon and seize 
the territory, or to point our cannoninto the windows of 
Did any such 
spirit as that which seems to rage here with an unbridled 
fury, pervade the democracy ofthat day? No, sir—no, sir. 
The love of justice had not abandoned the American bosom. 
The honor of the American character was still dear to Amer- 


| ican statesmen. Thomas Jefferson, with his friends, dropped 


| the proposition of Mr. Ross to seize on the country on the 


Mississippi, sent an envoy extraordinary to join Mr. Living- 
ston in France, and they negotiated the celebrated treaty of 
1203, by which Louisiana was ceded to this country for the 
sumof fifteen millions of dollars. Negotiation—treaty, (the 
Senator continues,) these were the means resorted to by the 


| democracy of ancient days.” 


I have several observations to make on this part 
of the honorable Senator’s speech, any one of 
which might, of itself, be deemed decisive; and 
first, in the case mentioned, Spain had neither in- 
vaded our territory, nor threatened to do so. She 
had only refused to permit us to continue in the 
enjoyment of a place of deposit for goods or produce, 
which our citizens upon the Mississippi and its 


'| tributaries might be inclined to land atany time upon 
|| the island of New Orleans, within her territory. 


By the treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation of 


|| 1795, it had been solemnly eaee that his Catholic Majesty 
|| would permit the citizens 


the United States, for the space 
of three years from the date thereof, “to deposit their mer- 


|| chandises and effects in the port of New Orleans, and to 


vort them from thence without paying any other duty than 


| ex 
| a thir price for the hire of the stores ;”’ and the King of Spain 
|| furthermore bound himself “either to continue this permis- 


sion, (if he found, during the three years specified, that it 
was not prejudicial to the interests of Spain,) or, if he 


hereafter to be settled by enterprising men of our || should not continue it, then to assign to said citizens of the 


own race, I will read the 
Italy, by Goldsmith, which the author just alluded | 
to has not hesitated to apply to Mexico: 
*¢ Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracks appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 

Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 

With vernal tints that blossom but to die,— 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance f:om the planter’s toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand, 

To winnow fragrance round the smiling land” 


oetic description of | United States, on another 


' 


of ys ee a ~ Missis 
sippi, an equivalent est . the of October 
1802, Juan Ventura Morales, the Spanish Intendant of the 
Province of Louisiana, issued a decree, which, in violation 
of said treaty of 1795, prohibited the od in or depositing 
American merchandise within the limits of the city of New 
Orleans; and this decree was issued without assigning the 
establishment,” mentioned in the treaty, else- 
the banks of the Mississippi. Among the doc- 
uments submitred by the President of the United States to 
Congress was one from William E. Hulings, some time he- 
fore appointed vice consul of the United at New Or- 
leans, two from William C. C. Claiborne, Governor of the 
Mississippi Territory, and a third from_ James 
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the Governor of Kentucky. Mr. Hulings announces to the 
Governor of the Mississippi Térritory the fact that the de- 
cree of the Spanish Intendant, already described, had been 
paw up in the city of New Orleans on the 18th of Octo- 

er; states that “the port of New Orleans is shut against 
foreign commerce, and not against foreign commerce only, 
but against the .dmerican deposit in this city. No mention 
ia made,’ he says, “of any other place appointed for a de- 
— Governor Claiborne’s letters, one to the Spanish 

ntendant and the other to Mr. Madison, testify high indig- 
nation at the faithless conduct of the Spanish Government; 
and he says to the Secretary of State: “ This late act of the 
Spanish Government at Orleans has excited considerable 
agitation at Natchez and its vicinity. It has inflicted a se- 
vere wound on the agricultural and commercial interests of 
this Territory, and will prove no less injurious to the whole 
weetern country”? The Governor of Kentucky, in his com 
munication to the President of the United Stites, under 
date November 30, 1802, says: “The citizens of this State 
are very much alarmed and agitated ; as this measure of the 
Spanish Government will, if not altered, at one blow cut up 
the present and future prosperity of their best interests by 
the roots. To you, sir,’ he continues, “they naturally turn 
their eyes, and on your attention to this important subject 
their best hopes are fixed.”’ 

This, then, is the history of the affair. Mr. 
Jefferson says, in his annual message of 1803— 
anterior, of course, to the introduction of resolu- 
tions by Mr. Ross—** previously,”’ (that is to say, 
previously to the period of excitement on the sub- 
fect,) ‘a proposition had been authorized to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of Louisiana from Spain;”’ 
which proposition was then pending. Spain had 
some time before ceded to France the whole coun- 
try then called Louisiana, but had not yet relin- 
quished actual possession of the same. Whilst 
the temporary occupancy existed, the right of de- 
posit was discontinued by Spain, which she had 
a clear right to do under the treaty of 1795; but 
she had failed to ‘assign the equivalent estab- 
lishment,’’ as she was bound to do. This was 
hardly just cause for immediate hostilities ; yet 
Congress authorized the creation of an extensive 
military establishment, and gave the fullest dis- 
cretion to the President on the whole subject. No 
warlike movement, it is true, was immediately 
made by Mr. Jefferson. But why? Because he 
had then a negotiation pending with Napoleon 
(not with Spain at all) for the purchase of the 
whole country. The Senator from Delaware will 
now easily perceive, doubtless, that there was no 
necessity for * pointing our cannon at the windows 
of New Orleans” at all. The honorable Senator 
will scarcely now contend that there is really any 
analogy between the two cases urder review. But 
he will allow me to tell him, I trust, in a spirit of 
unalloyed kindness, that the number of errors 
which he has committed in connection with this 
affair is really surprising. He appears to think 
that Ross’s resolutions proposed to ‘* seize on the 
country on the Mississippi.’’ Why, this was not 
the case. They only proposed * to take immedi- 
ate possession of such place or places in the said 
island or adjacent territory as the President might 
deem fit and convenient for the purpose of de- 
posit.”? Nothing more. This, the Senator will 
see at once, by a reéxamination of the resolutions. 
And why was this proposed? Simply because the 
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give orders to our troops on that frontier to be in readiness | guilty as he is accused by honorable Senators of 


to protect our citizens, and to repel by arms any similar | 
aggressions in future.”’ 


The Senator from Delaware has referred us to | 
the pure times of Jeffersonian Democracy, and | 
would have us to understand that Mr. Jefferson 
and the Democrats of his time were a particularly | 
gentle and forbearing body of men, and that they 
especially evinced this temper and disposition 
towards Spain; and the Senator recommends, in a 
very solemn and imposing manner, to us of this | 
generation, their example and precepts. He seems | 
particularly struck with Mr. Jefferson’s prefer- | 
ring, in the instance of Louisiana, negotiation to 
war—negotiation by which so much valuable ter- 
ritory was to be peaceably acquired. I am | 
charmed to hear that the Senator would have | 
been a territorial annexationist in 1803, had he 
cor Naa as a politician, and hope that he may 

vandon the no-territory ground upon which | 
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yet 
his party have now pitched their political tents for |, 


the campaign of 1848. 

As the Senator from Delaware appears to be so | 
much enamored of the charms of Jeffersonian De- | 
mocracy, I will do myself the honor of calling his 


which appears to me to be strikingly marked with 
the true democratic spirit of that period : 


‘* Never did a nation act with more perfidy or injustice 
than Spain has constantly practised against us; and if we 
have keptour hands offof her till now, it has been purely out 
of respect to France,and from the value we set on the friend- 
ship of France. We expect, therefore, from the friend&hip | 
of the Emperor, that he will either compel Spain to do us 
justice, or abandon her tous. We ask but one month to be 
in the city of Mexico.”’ 

I imagine that, by this time, the Senator from 
Delaware is getting a little tired of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy. He will excuse me, though, I hope, | 
for one more experiment upon his patience. Ina 
letter written by Mr. Jefferson in 1785, to A. Stew- 
art, Esq., he uses tht following language : 

1 learn from an expression in your letter, that the people 
of Kentueky think of separating, not only from Virginia, 
- which they are right,) but also from the Confederacy. 

own I should think this a most calamitous event, and such | 
a one as every good citizen should set himseif against. Our 
present federal limits are not too large for good government, 
nor will the increase of votes in Congress produce an ill | 
effect. On the contrary, it will drown the little divisions 
still existing there. Our Confederacy must be viewed as 





| be peopled. We should take care, too, not to think it forthe | 


original ‘* place of deposit’’ had been discontinued, | 


and no equivalent establishment assigned. What 
the honorable Senator means by talking about 
pointing cannon at windows in New Orleans, | 
am not able to divine. He surely does not mean 
to cast censure upon the officers in command at 
Fort Brown. But it really looks very much like 
it. The Senator will not find ita very easy mat- 
ter to fix the responsibility of pointing the cannon 
at windows in Matamoros upon the President or 
Secretary of War; for I am positively assured 


emanated from Washington. 

But what if I open to the Senator a fact or two 
more in regard to Mr. Jefferson and the Demo- 
cratic party of that time, in order to enable him to 


appreciate the almost Jackson-like energy of that | 
high-souled Executive? Spain publicly protested | 
against the cession of Louisiana to the United | 


States by France; and her citizens bordering on 
Louisiana and Mississippi had committed various 
aggressions upon our population. 


interest of that great continent to press too soon upon the | 
Spaniards. ‘Those countries cannot be in better hands. My 
fear is, that they are too feeble to hold them till our popula- 
tion can be sufficiently advanced to gain it from them, piece 
by piece. The navigation of the Mississippi we must have. 
This is all we are, as yet, ready to receive.” 

Now, I will tell the Senator, that if he is a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat, I am one too; and as such, I 
fully believe that our Confederacy ‘ must be view- 
ed as the nest from which all America, North and 
South, is to be peopled;”’ and I am decidedly in | 
favor, with Mr. Jetferson, of getting fairly and 
honestly the whole continent, * piece by piece.’’ 
And this I hold, moreover, to have been the doc- | 
trine of the Democratic party always heretofore; | 
and the opposite, or no-territory ground, has been 
that of the Federalists of the olden time, and of 
their Whig successors since. 

Mr. President, I think it must be acknowledged | 
that this debate has been marked with undliat 
rancor on the other side of the Chamber, and that | 





_terms of scurrilous reproach have been freely | 


_to charge the Executive with falsehood in regard 


| 


| &e., &e. 


indulged towards the President of the United | 
States, equally derogatory to the dignity of this | 


' : | body, unfit to be applied to the first magistrate of | 
that no precise orders on this particular point ever | 


this great nation, and entirely unmerited in point | 


| 


of fact. One gentleman has not hesitated openly | 


to his declaration of the objects of the war; which 
is nothing more than a coarse version of what is 
reported in a paper, which I hold in my hand, to 
have emanated from a distinguished Senator now 
in my eye, at Springfield, last September, about 
** pretexts, evasions, pretences, after-thoughts,”’ 
Another gentleman charges falsehood 


| by inuendo, and assumes, with something of pecu- 


Mr. Jefferson refers to these acts of violence in| 


his annual message of 1805, thus: 


« [nroads have been recently made into the territories 
of Orleans and the Mississippi. Our citizens have been 
seized, and their property plundered in the very ports of the 
former, which had been actually delivered up by Spain; 
and this by the regular officers and soldiers of that Govern- 


ment. I » therefore, found it necessary at length to || to Congress.” 
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being, he ought, for the honor of the country, to 


|| be immediately impeached; and [I a little wonder, 


under all the circumstances, that a great Hastines 
affair has not been before now gotten up, consid- 


| ering the lusty menaces which we know to have 


been thundered forth in various quarters, and the 
regnant fact, that at least one member of this 
ody is reported to have already declared that 
he is impeachable. I wish distinguished Sena- 
tors would recollect the wise requisition of the 
common law, that even jurors, who only deter- 
mine the facts of the case, must be majores omni 
exceptione; and that Justice was by the ancients 
painted blind, in order to indicate that all who 
approached her sanctuary should do so free 
from all preconceived prejudice, and exempt 
from all exterior influence. I take the liberty of 
reminding honorable Senators, whilst indulging 
these suggestions, of one of the most imposing ju- 
dicial scenes which is recorded in ancient annals— 
the trial of Luéius Cataline by the Roman Senate. 
The beautiful sentences with which Julius Cesar 
commenced his noble speech on that occasion con- 


) 7 : -* | tain a maxim which I fear is almost too elevated 
attention to the letter of Mr. Jefferson, written in |! 


1807, to our minister, Mr. Bowdoin, in Paris, | mines, quide rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, amicitia, 


for even this Christian generation: ‘* Omnes ho- 


ira, atque misericordia vacuos esse decet. Haud facile 
animus verum providet, ubi illa officiunt. Neque 


| quisquam omnium lubidini simul et usui paruit. 


| Ubi intenderis ingenium, valet. 


Si lubido possidet 
ea dominatur; animus nihil valet.?’ Now, if certain 
menaces which we have all heard of in regard to 
grave proceedings elsewhere against the first magis- 
trate of the nation, were as honestly announced 
as they have been indecently paraded before the 
country, there may be yet some possibility of 
illustrious Senators, when called on to perform 
a high judicial duty, with the Chief Justice of the 
United States presiding in this Chamber, either 
challenging themselves or being challenged by 
others, on the score of incompetency to discharge 
the highest functions belonging to the body. I 
hope to witness no such painful and perplexing 
predicament; but if it should occur, it would, per- 
chance, not be without a salutary influence in the 
way of example. 

Mr. President, before I conclude what I have to 
say upon this occasion, I feel called upon to no- 
tice, and, if possible, in some degree to counter- 
act, certain views expressed a few days since by 
the venerable Senator from South Carolina; and, 
in doing so, I believe that he at least will not ques- 
tion my sincerity in declaring, that such is my 
high respect for his extraordinary powers of in- 
tellect, and his numerous virtues, it is to me most 
painful to differ with him in opinion on any great 
public question. It would certainly be my wish 
to remain silent, notwithstanding my dissent from 
his views, but that I shall be compelled by a sense 
of duty to vote in opposition to the honoralle 
Senator’s profound and ingenious reasonings; and 
if I fail to state sound and substantial grounds for 
doing so, I shall incur the risk of being misunder- 
meek by the whole country. 

I understand the Senator from South Carolina 
to oppose the measure under consideration, on the 
ground that no additional troops are necessary for 
the attainment of any legitimate object, or for any 
object heretofore avowed by the Executive. He 
argues that the conquest of the interior regions of 
Mexico has advanced so far, that, if the troops 
now there are not speedily withdrawn to what ~ 
calls a defensive line, we will incur the hazard of 
annihilating the nationality of Mexico, and of thus 
failing to obtain a treaty of peace atall, for want of 
a valid Government with which to conduct our fu- 
ture negotiations. Mr. President, I will not under- 
take to decide whether or not the Senator from South 
Carolina be right in supposing that Mexico is in 
such imminent danger of losing her nationality. 
This may or may not be the case. It is certain 
that those who are best acquainted with the pre- 
cise condition of things in Mexico think otherwise. 


The President still continues to avow his warm 


liar grace, and certainly with more than the ordi- || 


nary dramatic emphasis, to blush for the President. | 
Another charges * dishonesty,” * robbery,” *‘ pil- | 
*? and **murder;’’ another, ‘* hypocrisy;’? | 
another, **a violation of the Constitution;’’ an- 


adversary; a 


other, ** the usurping of powers properly belonging || 


daby ik tho Bessident be-bbif os | 


desire and confident expectation that a treaty will 
yet be effected with the Mexican Government, 
which will be at the same time honorable to us 
and neither unjust nor ungenerous to our obstinate 
such is my respect for his wisdom 
and thorough sincerity of heart, that I do not feel 


| at liberty to refuse him any aid which I am capa- 
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ble of rendering for the eventual attainment of this 

long-sought object. General Scott, too, seems 

still to calculate upon an early pacification, and 

has just announced a most imposing, and as | | 
think, most judicious plan, for bringing it about; | 
and I have too high an esteem for him, also, both 
as a commander and a patriot, not to feel a most 
decided deference for his judgment about this 
matter. Cui-libet credendum est in sua arte, is as 
much a maxim in military affairs as in the con- 
cerns of civil life; and I freely acknowledge that 
the Commander-in-chief in Mexico, with his ex- 
tensive experience as an officer, and his familiar 
acquaintance with the resources, devices, and pre- 
sent temper of the foe, is to be presumed to enjoy 
a peculiarly favorable orpcnnents of determining 
whether or not we will be at all likely to succeed 
in ultimately conquering a peace; and so long as he 
seems to testify a generous confidence in his being 
able eventually to accomplish that for which we 
have been so long struggling, I should as soon do 
anything else which might be calculated to put the 
honor of the country in danger as refuse to vote 
him supplies of men and money to any extent 
which may be judged necessary to the complete 
and early success of his military operations. I can 
never consent, for one, to withdraw our army to 
any merely defensive line, so long as any hope of 
obtaining a treaty of peace may remain; nor will 
I consent to do so, so long as there may be a 
chance of practical pacification, of a nature to be 
relied on, independent of treaty, provided a treaty 
turn out to be unattainable. I cannot perceive 
any possible. advantage which would be likely to | 
accrue from the adoption of a defensive line; but, 
on the contrary, I behold manifold evils and in- 
conveniences, too obvious in themselves, and too 
often insisted upon heretofore, in different forms, to 
need any special citation at this time. This defen- 
sive-line project seems to be with the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, a perfect panacea for 
all the troubles of this Mexican war, in whatever 
stage of it we may be. Last winter, when Gen- 
eral Taylor had only penetrated the States in the 
neighborhood of the Rio Grande, a withdrawal to 
a defensive line wasearnestly recommended. Now 
we have attacked and captured the strong castle of 
San Juan de Ulua, taken Vera Cruz, Jalapa, Perote, 
Puebla, and Mexico, and are proceeding rapidly 
to seize all the remaining strong places, to possess 
ourselves of the public revenues, put down guerrilla 
warfare, and reduce the enemy to such straits as 
must infallibly render him in a short time alto- | 
gether hopeless of being able to make further re- | 
sistance; and the Senator from South Carolina, 
with a consistency which seems to bid proud de- 
fiance to everything like change of circumstances, 
is heard to exclaim, still more emphatically than 
before, ** Why do you not fall back to my defen- 
sive line?’’ with this notable alteration, which the 
events of the last twelve months have been able 
alone to effect, that the honorable Senator does not 
find it convenient to tell us now where this same | 
defensive line of his should run; and he proposes, | 
therefore, to convoke a council of officers to settle | 
this important point. A strange council this would | 
be, by the by; as it would be composed neces- 
sarily of gentlemen, all of whom would infallibly 
and very promptly declare their opinion to be, 
that nothing on earth could be imagined more 
injudicious or perilous than the adoption of 
any defensive line whatsoever. I hope not to 
exhibit the appearance of dogmatism on this point; | 
but, after the most diligent inquiries which I was 

capable of instituting, | feel authorized to assert 

my belief, that it would be exceedingly difficult, 

if it would not be impossible, to find in the whole 
army a single officer of respectably high grade, 

who would risk his reputation as a military man 

so far as to give his sanction to the adoption of the |. 
defensive line policy recommended by the hon- |, 
orable Senator. But, says the Senator from South |, 
Carolina, if you remain in the central portions of |, 
Mexico much longer, and especially if you in- | 
crease the strength of your army there, you will |, 
break down the Central Government, and destroy |, 
the last vestiges of nationality. As I before ob- || 
served, this may be so, or it may not be so; but no 

matter what may be the precise effect of remaining |, 
in Mexico, in regard to our own municipal con- |) 
dition there, | am of opinion, that as we marched |, 
into the country in order te achieve, indemnity for | 





| 
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| pacification, accompanied with all we have de- 
'manded, and perchance more, whether Mexico 


| cal history for a moment. 


/man he was, despite his fondness for “ idle and 


_ last winter, in regard to the expedition to the coast 
| of Mexico, whose complete success is now one of | 
_ the most glorious pages of our history as a nation. 
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the past, and security for the future, we never can 
honorably withdraw our troops until we obtain 
them both in the most unequivocal manner. And 
though it is true, as ome by a Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber, that we went to war for 
free trade and sailors’ rights in 1812, and came out of | 
it in 1815, without having secured either; notwith- 
Standing, the delay of a few months, as we now 
know, through the instrumentality of the battle 


| of New Orleans, would have given us all for which 


we assumed hostilities; yet | can see no sufficient 
reason in this melancholy example of national 


| discredit, which should induce us now to yield to 


the triple counsels of the yet surviving sages who 
negotiated the treaty of Ghent, and who are at 
present so happily agreed in the policy of getting 


| out of this war with Mexico by a resignation of 


all the objects for which it has been heretofore 
prosecuted; so far even as to strike down our na- 
tional flag again without further ceremony, and 
confess, by implication at least, that we went to 
war unjustifiably, and have spilled blood and 
wasted treasure without even the appearance Of 
decent pretence, much less of full justifiation. 
The Senator from South Carolina thinks, though, 
that our remaining in Mexico may, by putting an 
end to Mexican nationality, effectually prevent our 
reception of indemnity and security, through the 
medium of a treaty of peace; inasmuch, as though 
one nation may make war, it requires two to make 
a peace. Here I differ with him again ; it requires 
two to agree upon a peace by treaty; but whether 
we get a treaty by remaining in Mexico or not, 
we are certain, atany rate, of obtaining a practical 


shall have intermediately lost her nationality by 
our failure to retreat to a defensive line at a great 
distance from her capital, or shall have retained it. 
The venerable Senator from South Carolina will 
permit me to remind him of the fact, that he was | 


|, opposed to the invasion of Mexico last winter, at 


the point of Vera Cruz, in part at least, because 
he deemed the Castle of San Juan de Ulua im- 
regnable, and not alone from a fear of destroying 
Sowiaon nationality; and this excessive fear as to 
the extent of injury which our inveterate enemy ' 
may happen to receive at our hands, I consider 
one of the most remarkable events in this age of | 


| misdirected philanthropy and “idle and masterly 


inactivity.” Let me recur to the pages of classi- 
Livy informs us, that 
when Scipio Africanus proposed to the Roman 

Senate to enter upon his scheme of invading Afri- 

ca, the aged Fabius Maximus, always a remark- 

ably cautious man, and in whom we may well | 
— that the effluxion of years had greatly | 
cooled the fervor and diminished the hopefulness | 
of earlier days, opposed the scheme most stoutly, 

and even inveighed against Scipio asa rash, vis- || 
ionary, ambitious young man, who was willing to || 
expose his eae to unnecessary peril, in order | 
to gratify his morbid and eager cravings after mil- | 
itary fame. 


The noble old Roman—for still Ro- 
masterly inactivity,’ in attempting to counteract || 
the scheme of invasion—spoke of ** the enormous || 
‘expense of the undertaking; not a single harbor | 
‘ open to our fleet; no part of the country at peace || 
‘with us; no state our ally; no king our friend; || 


| *no room anywhere, either to stand or advance.”’ 


Well, Fabius failed in his attempt to defeat the 
African expedition, as a greater than Fabius did 


Scipio sojourned for a few montha in Sicily, as 
General eon did at the island of Lobos last year; 
and finally landed on the African coast and strided 
rapidly from victory to victory, overturning in his 
impetuous course several large armies ebaee Sy- | 
phax and Hasdrubal; and finally prepared to strike 

a fatal blow at the vitals of Carthaginian nation- | 
ality. Now, what would have been the surprise 

of his own country, and the regret of all posterity, 

had Fabius Maximus, in this moment of exulta- | 
tion and hope, exclaimed in the Roman Senate- || 


always had thought this expedition would end in |, 
misfortune, and that now it must be apparent to | 
will, since Carthage was actually about to lose her || 


fiationality, and would be therefore unable to ap- || held 
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point commissioners after awhile to make a treaty 
of peace? This melancholy page in Roman an- 
nals has not descended to us; and the war with 
Carthage was ultimately closed on terms that the 
Romans themselves, so far as I have heard or be- 
lieve, never complained of. There was no talk in 
the Roman Senate such as we have had here now, 
that to deprive Carthage of any portion of her ter- 
ritory, by way of indemnity, would be as bad as 
highway robbery, and that a treaty of peace even 
for that purpose would be a mere nullity, on ac- 
count of its having been extorted by force; as 
more than one of the profound jurists on the other 
side of the Chamber have not hesitated to avow. 
But the Senator from South Carolina takes what 
he calls ** higher ground,’’ and urges that if Mex- 
ican nationality be extinguished, we shall be forced 


in the end, either to fall back to his defensive line, 


or to do what he supposes to be much worse, 
either to incorporate all Mexico within our limits, 
or establish a provincial government there. I take 
issue with the Senator at once as to both these 
alternatives. I deny that, in the case he has stated, 
if it ever should occur, we should be forced either 
to incorporate Mexico and her whole people, 
Indians, negroes, half-breeds, and all, in the sense 
in which the Senator from South Carolina uses 
that term, or that we should be compelled to treat 
her as a province, in the Roman sense of that term; 
or that, not doing either of these things, we then 
should be compelled to fall back to a defensive 
line. I will discuss these points more fully after 
a while; but I desire, at first with great and heart- 


| felt deference to the Senator’s excellent memory, 


to set him right, if I can, in regard to certain points 
of Roman history, a correct understanding of 
which is, perhaps, material, to this branch of the 
controversy. ‘he following paragraphs of the 
honorable Senator’s speech contain the errors 
which I suppose him to have committed: 

** What is the object of a vigorous prosecution of the war? 
How can it be successful? I can see but one way of inaking 
it so, and that is by suppressing all resistance on the part of 
Mexico, overpowering and dispersing her army, and utterly 
overthrowing herGovernment. But if that should be done— 
if a vigorous prosecution of the war should lead to that 
result, how are we to obtain an honorable peace? With 
whom shall we treat for indemnity for the past and security 
for the future? War may be made by one party, but it 
requires two to make peace. If all authority is overthrown 
in Mexico, where will be the power of entering into nego- 
tiation and make peace? Our very success would defeat 
the possibility of making peace ? 

** In that case the war would not end in peace, but in con- 
quest; not in negotiation, but in subjugation; and defeat, I 
repeat, the very object you aim to accomplish, and accom- 
plish that which you disavow to be your intention, by de- 
stroying the separate existence of Mexico, overthrowing her 
nationality, and blotting out her name from the list of na- 
tions, instead of Jeaving her a free Republic, which the 
President has so earnestly expressed his desire to do. * * * 

‘The President is right. If the vigorous prosecution of 
the war should be successful, and the contingency on which 
he expects to make a treaty fails, there will be no retreat. 
Every argument against calling back the army and taking a 
defensive line will have double force, after having spent 
sixty millions of dollars, and acquired the possession of the 
whole of Mexico, and the interests in favor of keeping pos- 
session would be much more powerful then than now. 


| The army itself will be larger; those who live by the war, the 
| numerous contractors, the merchants, the sutlers, the specu- 


lators in land and mines, and all who are profiting directly 
or indirectly by its prosecution, will be adverse to retiring, 
and will swell the cry of holding on to our conquests. They 
constitute an immense body of vastinfluence, who are grow- 
ing rich by what is impoverishing the rest of the country. 


* * * « © J . 


«“ That it would be contrary to the genius and character of. 
our Government, and subversive of our free popular institu- 


tions, to hold Mexico as a subject province, is a proposition 
| too clear for argument before a body so enlightened as the 
| Senate. » e * 7 - ® 


«+ Let it not be said that Great Britain is an example to the 
contary ; that she holds provinces of vast extent and popu- 
lation, without materially impairing the liberty of the sub- 
ject, or of exposing the Government to violence, anarchy 
confusion, or corruption. Itis so. But it must be attributed 
to the peculiar character of her Government. Of all gov- 
ernments that ever existed, of a free character, the British 
far transcends them all in one particular, and that is, its ca- 
pacity to bear mem without tbe evils usually incident to 
it. She can bear more, in proportion to population and 
wealth, than any government of that character that ever ex- 
isted. I might even go further, and assert than despotism 
itselfin its most absolute form. I will not undertake to ex- 
plain why itisso. It will take me further from the course 


| which I have preseribed for myself than [ desire ; but I will 
| say, in a few ventes 


that it results from the fact that her 


Executive and the House of Lords, (the conservative branch- 


| house, as we have heard in this debate, that he || es of her Government,) ere both hereditary, while the other 


House of Parliament has.a popular character. The Roman 
vernment exceeded the British in its capacity for conquest. 

o goyernment ever did exist, and none probably ever will, 
which, in that particular, equalled it; but its capacity to 
‘ in subjection was as. nothing 
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compared to that of Great Britain; and hence, when the 
Roman power passed beyond the limits of Italy, crossed the 
Adriatic, the Mediterranean, and the Alps, liberty fell prog 
trate; the Roman people became a rabble; corruption pen- 
etrated every department of the government; violence and 
anarchy ruled the day, and military despotism closed the 
scene. Now,on the contrary, we see England, with sub- 
Ject provinces of vastly greater territorial extent, and prob- 


ably of not inferior population, (T have not compared them ;) | 


we sce her, I repeat, going on without the personal liberty 


of the subject being materially impaired, or the government 


subject to violence or anarchy !”’ 


Now, [ shall not here stop to discuss the mean- 
ing of the term province. It is obvious that the 
Senator’s view of the matter is, that the extension 
of territorial dominion by Rome had the effect of 
prostrating her liberties. I confess I never met 
with this opinion before. It is certainly not in 
Gibbon, or Niebuhr, nor do I think it can be found 
in the pages of any other philosophic historian 
who has written of that Suniel people. On the 
contrary, the freedom of Rome commenced with 
territorial conquests, grew and strengthened con- 
tinually with further conquests, and never became 
very seriously impaired, until the god Terminus 
began to think of receding. ‘ But though Termi- 
nus,’’ says Gibbon, ** had resisted the majesty of 
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Jupiter, he submitted to the authority of the em- | 


” 


peror Hadrian, 
the first time announced the no-territory policy to 
Roman ears; and accordingly, the same illustrious 
historian just quoted, says ‘* the principal con- 
* quests of the Romans were achieved under the 
* republic ; and the emperors, for the most part, 
‘were satisfied with preserving those dominions 
‘which had been acquired by the policy of the 
‘Senate, the active emulation of the consuls, and 
‘the martial enthusiasm of the people. 
‘ first centuries were filled with a rapid succession 
‘ of triumphs, but it w&s reserved for Augustus to 
* relinquish the ambitious design of conquering the 
‘ whole earth, and to introduce a spirit of modera- 
* tion into his councils,”’ 


The first emperor of Rome for | 


The seven | 


The Senator from South Carolina was pleased 


to designate a period in Roman history as the com- | 


mencement of the ruin of free institutions nearly 
four hundred years anterior to the age of the An- 
tonines, selected by Mr. Gibbon as the beginning of 
the decline and fall of Roman power. He says: 


“As soon as the Roman power passed from Italy | 


‘beyond the Adriatic on the one side, and the 
* Alps on the other, and the Mediterranean, their 
‘liberty fell prostrate.’’ Well, if the Senator is 
correct in this statement, Roman liberty perished 
before the five hundred and fiftieth year from the 
building of the city, and nearly two hundred years 
before the reign of Augustus; as Illyricum, be- 
yond the Adriatic, was certainly subdued as early 
as the year five hundred and fifteen, ab urbe condita; 


Spain was conquered by Scipio in the year five | 


hundred and forty-seven of the same era; and the 
Macedonian kingdom was overthrown, and all 
Greece delivered from the tyranny of Nabis about 
ten years later. To recognize Roman liberty as 
having been prostrated thus early, would be to 
take away from the honor of free institutions more 


than I am willing to do, and would inevitably cast | 


a multitude of great names, heretofore associated 
with the career of Roman liberty, into a dim and 


dusky eclipse, which might be seriously dispiriting | 


to the champions of freedom throughout the world. 
The truth is, sir, that there never was a year 


when Rome was free that she was not advancing | 


rapidly along the pathways of territorial conquest. 
Let me cursorily mention a few names of conquered 
and annexed peoples, who had fallen before the 
Roman power anterior to the period of prostration 
specified by the Senator from South Carolina; 
commencing with the Albans, we have, then, the 
Latines, the Sabines, the Fidenatians, the Falisci- 
ans, the Venetians, the Prenestines, the Campani- 
ans, the Samnites, the Hernicians, the Tiburtians, 
the Privernians, the Apulians, the Etruscans, the 
Umbrians, the Marcians, the Pelignians, the 
Equans, the Volsinians, the Lucanians, the Ta- 
rentines, the Bruttians, the Sallentines, the States 
of Sicily, Carthage, Spain, Sardinia, Corsica, the 
Ligurians, &., &c., &e. 


How wonderful it must | 


seem to the Senator from South Carolina, that | 


Roman liberty was not prostrated much earlier, 
even than the date of its extinction which he has 
specified ! 

But I will not pursue this topic further; and, in- 
deed, should not have discussed it at all, but for 


| Ree . aT 
the apprehension which I felt, that the powerful || 


| eventual annexation to the Confederacy, when 


a on this floor, has since associated 
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argument of the honorable Senator from South |; 
Carolina on this point, going wholly unanswered, || 
might have an eflect upon the public mind more or || 
less detrimental in its character. 

If the Senator had ascribed the prostration of || 
Roman liberty to her badly-balanced frame of gov- | 
ernment, into which ** the most incongruous and 
antagonizing elements had found entrance, and 
maintained unceasing discord;’’ to her defective 
system of jurisprudence, which, until the days of 
Justinian, was confessedly one of the most imper- | 
fect ever known; to her want of the representative 
and confederative principles of government; to her || 
want of trial by jury, and her want of the means 
of rapidly communicating intelligence from place | 
to place of her extended empire; and had ended || 
with asserting that corruption, the means of per- || 
vetrating which, had been supplied to some extent | 
be a system of robbery and confiscation in foreign || 
and remote regions, which is impossible in this | 
country under our Constitution, had aided in this | 
sad work, I should have concurred with him most |) 
heartily. But to give all these considerations the || 
vo-by, and ascribe the downfall of Roman freedom 
to a single cause, and that not the true one, strikes | 
me to be hardly as practical as to settle the matter || 
summarily, by repeating the language of poetry, || 
and saying, with Byron— 

« The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled City’s pride ; 
She saw her glories, star by star, expire, | 
And up the steep, barbarian monarchs ride, 1 
Where her car climbed the Capitol.”’ | 


But let us advance a little further in examination || 
of the honorable Senator’s view of the dangers like- | 
ly to arise to our institutions from the incorpora- || 
tion or provincialization of Mexico; one of which 
he says we will have todo in ashort time, if we do | 
not come over to his defensive line theory. The 
complete denationalization of Mexico, he says, || 
will bring us to the necessity of choice between || 
these alternatives. 

Admitting the denationalization of Mexico to be 
at hand, then I contend, that without falling back | 
to adefensive line, and without establishing a | 
provincial government, or the incorporation of her 
people, in their present condition at least, measures || 
could yet be taken, without varying at all from 
the policy necessary to be pursued in order to 
ensure a vigorous prosecution of the war, and, in- || 
deed, in pursuance of the military occupation poli- || 
cy now promulged by General Scott, that would |, 
inevitably lead to the gradual civilization and | 
Americanization of Mexico, and, possibly, to her 


qualified for this honor. I am proposing nothing | 
for present adoption; it would be presumptious | 
in me todo so. The views which I am about to || 
express are my own, and may be, for aught 1 || 
know, in their entirety, confined to myself; nor || 
is any other person, official or unofficial, at all 
responsible therefor. Though I am happy to be- 
lieve, that they will be generally anne in by 
those whom I represent here, and in the main, 
judging from their published views, by two dis- 
tinguished citizens of my own State, whose high 
reputation for abilities, for moral worth, and pro- 
found acquaintance with this particular subject, 
will secure, for any opinions which they may be 
known to approve, the utmost respect from their || 
countrymen. I allude to the late Governor of | 
Mexico, General Quitman, and another personage, || 
whose name, for certain] delicate public reasons, || 
I may not mention here, but who was once my 


nimself in deathless connection with the great || 
principles of free trade, and who may well be re- || 
cognized as the Cobden and Mansfield combined, |, 
of this Western World. | 
Thus premising, I proceed to declare, that if || 
hereafter driven, by stress of circumstances, such | 
as have been anticipated by the Senator from South 
Carolina, to despair altogether of the effectuation 
of a treaty with Mexico, and we should be forced |, 
to keep possession of the country, in spite of our || 
willingness to surrender it to its own present inhab- | 
itants on fair and honorable terms, why, even then, | 
I should not unite wiu the Senator from South 
Carolina in the sentiments of profound hopeless. | 


ness, to which he has given such eloquent expres- 
sion in our midst; but should endeavor to educe as || 
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| for the happiness and glory of our own country, 


|| from encroachment from any quarter, and estab- 
| the whole extent of the region thus occupied. 

|| would be the introduction of our system of import 
|| duties, bringing with it the blessings of free trade 
|| to Mexico, for the first time, and all their civiliz- 
| ing and Americanizing influence. By this means, 
|| Great Britain would cease forever; our valuable 


agricultural and manufacturing products hereto- 
| fore, to a great extent, prohibited, would find ready 


|| beneficial effect of which, in a moral point of view, 
| will be easily inferred by those who have given 


| and which will be found beautifully and power- 


| tory remarks, thus expressed himself : 


| to be*an immense body of valuable public land in 
| Mexico, heretofore unappropriated, there being, 


|, farms of moderate extent upon actual settlers, the 
| whole country would soon become occupied by a 


| would a re and every man be allowed to 
| early to commend itself to respect and adoption. 


cannot but work wondrous effects in the next five 
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much good as practicable from what might be con- 
sidered by many as only unmixed evil. 

And upon some such plan as I will proceed now 
to suggest, I should hope still further to provide 


and the ultimate diffusion and ee of the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty. And, 

1. After such a temporary occupancy of Mex. 
ico by our armies, as is now taking place, I would 
gradually prepare the country, State after State of 
it, for the reéstablishment of civil government, 
taking care, in due season, to introduce our inval- 
uable territorial system—that noble nursery of 
State sovereignties—and to intrust the inhabitants 
of each territory, as soon as it might be deemed 
entirely safe to do so, with the indispensable power 
of self-government. 

2. Whilst a temporary military occupation of 
Mexico might be deemed necessary, I would sta- 
tion detachments of troops at three prominent 

oints in the interior—Orizaba, Mexico, and San 
a Potosi—with a view of giving protection to the 
three commercial points of Alvarado, Vera Cruz, 
and Tampico; thus securing the mining districts 


lishing peace and perfect social order throughout 


3. The next step which would be advésable 


the commercial monopoly heretofore enjoyed by 


entrance into the country, and be seen to float 
quietly along all the channels of domestic trade; the 


their attention, heretofore, to such considerations, 


fully illustrated by one of the most distinguished 
writers of the present day, in a speech delivered in 
the great city of Manchester, in the month of No- 
vember last, an extract from which I beg leave to 
submit. Mr. Alison, the historian, on taking the 
chair at the Atheneum soirée, in Free Trade Hall, 
on the occasion referred to, after a few introduc- 


[Here Mr. Foore read from Mr. Alison’s speech 
a considerable extract, and continued thus:] 
4. Our system of land laws. There is ascertained 


as [ am assured, from twenty-five to thirty millions 
of acres of the richest lands in the aos yet un- 
occupied in the State of Vera Cruz, and a propor- 
tionate quantity in most of the States which have 
not yet become densely peopled. By bestowing 


population equal to any under the sun, in all that 
is necessary to good government and high social 
advancement. 

5. There are resources in Mexico not necessary 
to be particularly specified, which might be con- 
veniently and legitimately applied, after paying the 
present national debt, to general education pur- 
poses. 

6. Religious toleration, heretofore prohibited, 


worship God according to his own conscience. 
7. Our system of trial by jury would be sure very 


8. These and other regulations which will occur 
to all astute minds at once, without suggestion, 


or ten years. Eight years ago, he who is now 
speaking used the following language: 


“Surely it would not have required a large amount of 
prophetic sagacity, fifty years ago, to have predicted, that if 
ever a struggle should occur between the Anglo-American 
population of North America, or rather of the United States, 
and that enervated and mongrel race, who have been de- 


| seribed in the preceding chapters of this work, precisely 


such results as have taken place in Texas, in the 


| of the war carried on there for independence and liberty, 


would be seen to arise. The mind of one who would not 
have anticipated such results, could not have formed any 
acquaintance with the brightest pages of ancient historic 
lore; nor have read, with soul on fire, of the imperi 


|| glories of Marathon, and Platwa, and Salamis. Perhaps as 


little astuteness is necessary now to foresee that the 
is not far remote, when Anglo-American herees, and states- 
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- should we be forced to retain it, is objected to by 
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men, and moralists—the descendants of those British colo- 
nists of Whom we have just been reading, whose early set- 
tiements only dotted, here and there, for a few miles, the 
bleak and barren Atlantic coast ot North America—will be 
seen, with the consent of good men and true of all nations, 
to bear ‘forward and aloft, over the land and over the sea,’ 
that very banner of moral regeneration spoken of in the first 
nage of this work, until even ‘amidst the murmurs of the 

acifie sea,’ and over the beautiful plains and valleys of || 
eastern Mexico a voice shall be heard saying, ‘There is no 
God but the God of truth, and justice, and brotherly kind- 
ness; and his favorites are the spreaders of knowledge, the 

actisers of virtue, and the heroic yet merciful chastisers of 
wicked men and nations.” ? 


The scenes herein described have been, in part 
at least, realized; and they are destined to be still 
more fully realized, if we shall dare to do our duty, 
regardless of illiberal cavils and factious opposition, 

In answer to the objections of the Senator from 
South Carolina, it has become necessary to take a 
short view of the character of the population at 
present in Mexico. There are said to be now | 
about seven millions of neople; their number hav- | 
ing rather diminished than increased in the last ten | 
years. Of these about four millions are, as they | 
have been described by the Senator from South |\ and it is a fact, (not a little remarkable it is, too,) 
Carolina, Indians—who, though gentle in their || that though the State of Vera Cruz possesses native 
manners, docile, obedient, orderly, and industrious || resources, as a planting region, but little inferior to 
in their habits, are yet nothing more than Indians in || the island of Cuba itself, until the landing of our 
their capacity for exercising political rights. They || army under General Scott, there was no loaf sugar 
live together in towns and villages, have propertyin — to be found in the vicinage of the city of Vera Cruz, 
common, and enforce their former tribal usages, ex- || except.what was most inconveniently and expen- 
cept so far as they may be restrained ey opene law. |! sively brought there on the backs of mules, from the 
They are cultivators of the soil exclusively, and _ Pacific slope, a distance of four hundred miles. 
constitute (with slight exceptions, if any) no part |; 3d. The quicksilver mines of Mexico have not 
of the population of Mexico subject to do military 
service. They have not enjoyed political rights; in 
other words, they have not voted at elections, since 
1833. Nor are they desirous of being allowed to |, 
do so. Whatever they may become in future, 
under judicious and humane regulations, such as 


Under the control of British councils, and by the 
instrumentality of prohibitory and peculiar duties, 
many of our most valuable staples—such as flour, 
tobacco, manufactures of cotton, &c., have been 
heretofore excluded. This would be no longer 
the case were Mexico part of the Union. 

2d. For our produceand manufactures, we should 
receive from Mexico—l. Theiy great staple ex- 
ports, gold and silver. 2. Their other mineral 
products, derivable from mines almost wholly un- 
| touched, consisting of quicksilver, copper, and tin. 
| 3. Their valuable woods, consisting of mahogany, 
&ec. 4. Cochineal, logwood, and other dye-stuffs. 
5. Coffee, cocoa, and wine, of a flavor equal almost | 
to any in Europe. 6. Hides. 7. Tobacco, equal 
to the best Cuba tobacco. 8. Silk, of which there 
is a considerable quantity manufactured at pres- 
ent; and, under the fostering protection of free 
institutions, the quantity could not but be greatly 
enhanced in a short period of time. 9. Sugar, to 
the raising of which the greater part of Mexico is 
admirably adapted in point of soil and climate; 
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them to authorize the opinion that they are greatly | 
the most valuable which have ever been discovered. 
The article of quicksilver, in consequence of its 
having been, to a great extent, monopolized by | 
|, the Rothschilds, has lately reached a price in mar- 
we have applied to our Chickasaw, Choctaw, and || ket which may well be deemed enormous. The 
Cherokee dicen, remains to be seen. In the! opening of the mines of quicksilver under our 
present state of things, though, no man of sound || supervision and direction would at once cheapen 
practical intellect, I suppose, would think of intrust- || the article everywhere. The value of quicksilver 
ing them with all the rights of American citizen- as an amalgam, so indispensable as such in mining 
ship. Anexperiment of this kind formerly tried in || operations, is too well known to justify extended 
Mexico is known to have been a total failure. remark on this head. 

Three millions remain to be disposed of. Of) 4th. I feel bound to add, that without the Isthmus | 
these the military aristocracy, the twenty-two || of Tehuantepec, which can never be fully and 
thousand office-holders, and their servile depend- || availably ae our control, except as an incident 


ants, constitute perhaps a body of two hundred || to the annexation of Mexico low enough down to | 
thousand. These, with a portion of the priest- || embrace it, we can hardly calculate upon retaining | 
hood, and their dependants and servitors, are || the permanent possession either of California or | 
known as the aristocratic party. Oregon. The difficulty of reaching any place on 


The peons, or villeins appendant, as they may be | the Pacific coast from the densely-settled portions 
called, are a mixed race, slaves in the most unfa- | 


vorable sense of the word, and transferable with | tion of time now unavoidable in performing such | 
the soil which they till. 


They are said to number | a journey, seem to make it more than probable, 
about seven or eight hundred thousand souls, and || as one sagacious and profound statesman of New 
constitute the chief resource of the military aris- | England has already predicted as to Oregon, that 
tocracy for recruiting their armies. |, at no distant day, if no canal or railway across 
The negroes are too inconsiderable in point of | the isthmus shall ever be effected, an independent | 
numbers or influence to be entitled to any serious || State or States will be likely to spring up on the 
“— in this view of the Mexican people. || Pacific, which will claim and hold all the terri- 
he remainder, in number more than two mil- || tory rightfully belonging to us in that part of the 
lions, are the puros or democrats of Mexico, the | world. With the isthmus and a canal across it; 
friends of republican institutions, always friendly || all danger on this score would be effectually obvi- 
ta our people and government, and especially so in || ated. With the isthmus and a convenient com- 
this war, as is provable by much and satisfactory || mercial communication between the two great 
evidence; far more frien ly to us certainly than | 
to their cruel oppressors, the military tyennte, | 
} 

| 


greatest commercial nation in the world. 


The puros are the bone and sinew of the country, | 5th. Lastly. If we fall back to a defensive line, 


the most intelligent, virtuous, and orderly people 
in Mexico. They recognize us, and justly, as 
their deliverers, and are full of apprehension at the 
prospect of our surrendering them again to the cruel 
oppression from which they stand now released. 
As the retention of Mexico by the United States, 


the military aristocrats will reorganize under the 
protection of Great Britain, or some other foreign 
| Government, and then we shall have a war on our 
|| hands which will be interminable. The fact that 
|| Great Britain has long struggled to control the des- | 
tinies of Mexico—that she is known to be quite | 


some on the ground of the enormous expense likely 
to be attendant upon our doing so, I will here sub- 
mit a few facts calculated to allay all fearon this 
point. 

Ist. It is estimated by our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his annual report, that the domestic com- 
merce between the States of this Confederacy | 
amouhts annually to the sum of $500,000,000. |) 
Upon the basis supplied by this estimate, when a | 
general free-trade intercourse shall have been once || 
established between the States of this Union and 
Mexico, this new branch of domestic trade would 
amount to $166,000,000. Of which, if wesup 
the trade to Mexico to be $83,000,000, we have 
an increase of more than $82,000,000 complete. 


9 


that Lord Palmerston has recently, in Parliament, 

thrown out very distinct intimations of a disposi- | 

tion to seize upon the whole of Mexico, as indem- | 
| nity for certain debts due to British gy oo 
| together with the striking fact that the British 


} 
of the pass of Nicaragua, should solemnly admon- | 
ish us not to withdraw our troops and evacuate the 
country too lightly, nor, in the emphatic language 
| of the day, without having obtained complete in- 
|| demnity for the past, and entire security for the 

| future; by which I understand full indemnity in | 
|| Money or territory, and full security for ourselves 

|, and our posterity. I am satisfied, sir, for the pres- 


of the United States, and the immense consump- || heat of debate which we would willingly retract— 
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of the compensating advantages likely to arise 
from the annexation of Mexico, in case the obsti- 
nacy of that nation, encouraged as she has been 
from this country to continue the struggle of arms, 
should finally constrain us to take possession of 
all the country, and hold it forever. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have listened to the 
speech of the honorable gentleman who has taken 
his seat with all the attention which his own high 
character, and, if he will allow me to add, my re- 
gard for him, could inspire. In the course of his 
very animated and eloquent remarks, there was 
one passage which I regret; and | now rise simply 
for the purpose of recalling his attention to it, and 
making a single remark upon it. L allude to that 
part of the gentleman’s remarks in which he al- 
luded to Mr. Clay, in language too plain to be 
misunderstood, and described him as ‘* a magnet- 
izer,’’ employing certain arts for the purpose of 
promoting certain pretensions to the Presidency, 
which the gentleman thought proper to attribute 
tohim. Sir, Mr. Clay is now a private citizen— 
a man venerable for his age, and (I think I may 
say without fear of dissent from any gentleman) 
iliustrious on account of his character and his 
public services. He is now unconnected with 
political life; and I submit to the honorable gentle- 


' man whether those considerations might not have 


protected him from such an allusion, and from such 


imputations as have been cast upon him ? 


| been regularly worked; but enough is known of | 


Mr. FOOTE, If the honorable gentleman will 
allow me— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN.- In a moment, sir. I 
have had the honor of knowing Mr. Clay, and of 
calling him friend, and being called friend by him, 
for the last twenty-five years of my life. I think l 


| know him, sir, and I think I can venture to assure 
| my honorable friend from Mississippi, that there 


is no man in this country more incapable of the 


| practice of any ignoble art than he is; and that he 


, dency could add but little. 


would not have the Presidency at the price of any 

such arts practised by him. To* him the Prest- 

He wil' adorn a bright 

page in the history of his country; and there, sir, 

when the passions and prejudices of party shall be 

hushed, his will indeed be held by all Americans, the 
« Clarum et venerabile nomen’’— 


/a name honorable and illustrious, which, combined 


with the names of his great and distinguished oppo- 
nents, will, with their blended light, forever illu- 


| minate and illustrate the anrials of our country. I 
| regret, then, sir, that in the course of these anima- 


ted remarks—and much, I know, escapes us in the 


a passage should have occurred which may per- 


| haps be construed more seriously than it was meant. 


oceans, this Republic will at once become the | 


jealous of our present prospects in that country— 1 


Government is said to be already in possession |, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


it 


| 


| 


| 
| 


I think I can assure the gentleman, that whatever 
information he may have received to the contrary, 
Mr. Clay has practised no art—neither the art of 
the mesmerizer, nor of the magnetizer, nor of the 


| politician, nor any art whatever—to promote his 


pretensions to the Presidency. The highest official 
station could add but little to him—but little to his 
name or fame. Office itself is comparatively an 
ignoble object of ambition. His has ever beén the 
higher object of ambition, to serve his country, 
and be rewarded by his country’s approbation. 
He is altogether incapable of any art to circumvent, 
or to obtain any object. I can assure the gentle- 
man that he has practised no means whatever, 
that he, himself, in the exercise of his nicest judg- 
ment, would condemn; and I make this appeal in 
the most kind and respectful manner, in vindication 
of a private citizen, and my friend, now absent, and 
represented here by my honorable friend, [Mr. Un- 
pERwoop,] and, however unworthily, by myself. 
Mr. FOOTE. 1 concur heartily in what has 
fallen from the Senator from Kentucky in praise 
of his distinguished friend. Even the Latin quo- 
tation applied to him has my cordial sanction. I 
will even go further, and supply a word to be found 
in the original, and which the Senator has accident- 
ally omitted; and I will say, ‘‘ Clarum et venerabile 
nomen gentibus.”” For surely Mr. Clay is known 
most conspicuously to all the nations of earth. 
The Senator seems to be dissatisfied at my using 
the phrase ‘* magnetic influence’’ in connection 
with Mr. Clay’s present visit to Washington. 
Now, I must think, that if the Senator had duly 
considered the meaning of the phrase in question, 
he would have taken no offence. A maZnet is a 


' ent, with having presented this hypothetical view |! substance distinguished for a certain mysterious 
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yet powerful influence, which may be called at- | 


tractiveness. Magnetism is attractiveness, or, in 
the present more ascertained sense of the term, a 
subtle, ethereal, mysterious, incomprehensible, and 
irresistible influence, possessed by one substance 
over another, or by one man’s spirit over the spirits 
and sensibiliues of others; which enables the 
magnetizer, in the latter case, even without actual 


contact, physically speaking, to control the will | 


and conduct of all who come within range of his 
infuence. Now, | have heard a distinguished 
countryman of the honorable Senator, Dr. Bu- 
chanan, give instances of the exercise of this power 
by himself, Dr. Caldwell, and others, in certain 
towns and villages of Kentucky, exceedingly sur- 
rising. Had | charged Mr. Clay with coming to 
Syindilesten, at this particular time, to electioneer 
for the Presidency—to solicit support from promi- 
nent politicans for this high lanes or even to 


plead with his old friends not to abandon him, I | 


But 1 did 


should have talked very unworthily. 


no such thing; | used the most delicate and respect- || 


ful terms ae and only suggested that his very 


presence here was calculated to operate with mag- 
netic power. And cannot this be said with pro- 


priety ? 
awaken a profound sensation wherever he chances 
to go? Did not the citizens of Philadelphia turn 
out to do him honor on a late occasion, without 


distinction of party? and was not the crowd so | 


rreat, and put under such powerful attraction by 
1im, as almost to obstruct his progress along the 
streets? I have been once or twice placed under 
this influence, more or less, myself; and was de- 
lighted to join my fellow-citizens of Mississippi on 
one occasion in affording to Mr. Clay a hearty 
welcome when he visited our State. There isa 
charmfulness about the whole man very difficult to 
resist. He is an orator of most captivating pow- 
ers, too, and a poet by nature. Even his person 
would suggest to a casual observer that “ he does 
not belong to the rol! of ordinary men.’’ My op- 
position to Mr. Clay is strictly political; but it is 
most decided. And though I hope never to give 
personal offence to him or his friends by the use 
of discourteous language, as long as God permits 
me to live | expect to be strenuously opposed to 
hi* principles as a statesman, and his advancement 
to presidential honors. I would notify the Sena- 
tor that the celebrated lecturer on electro-magnetism, 
Dr. Boynton, is now in the city, and he could not 
fail to derive both pleasure and instruction from 
his discourses. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I am exceedingly grat- 
ified by the explanation of the honorable gentleman. 
I knew that his own generous feelings and sense of 
propriety would lead him toassure us that he meant 
nothing that was unbecoming or improper. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. BEDINGER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tux House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1848. 


The House having resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the eee upon the state of the Union, 
upon the Special Message of the President of the 


United States, in reply to the following Resolu- | 


tion of the House of 4th January: 
“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 


requested to communicate to this House any instructions 4) 


which may have been given to any of the officers of the 
army or navy of the United States, or other persons, in 
regard to the return of President General Antonio Lopez de 
Sania Anna, or any other Mexican, to the Republic of 
Mexico, prior or subsequent to the order of the President 
or Secretary of War, issued in January, 1846, for the march 


of the army from the Nueces river, across the ‘stupendous | 


deserts’ which intervene, to the Rio Grande; that the date 
of all such instructions, orders, and correspondence, be set 
forth, together with the instructions and orders issued to 
Mr. Slidell at any time prior or subsequent to his departure 
for Mexico as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to that Republic :” 


Mr. BEDINGER addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cmareman: I am not certain that the remarks 
which I have to make this morning will occupy the 
whole of the hour allotted tome. I should be well 
pleased #if I could have it in my power to express, 
upon this occasion, some views and opinions upon 








| 
| 


| 


Does not this distinguished personage | 
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our present contest with Mexico, and upon the 
contemplated policy of our Government towards 
that Republic. But, captivated as I have been by 
the illustrious examples afforded me “A certain gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House, I shall 
feel compelled to postpone to some future day the 
remarks which I had to make upon that subject, 
and confine myself principally to the recent mes- 
sage of the Presidént, sent to this House, in an- 
swer to our resolution calling upon him to furnish 
/us with certain information, &c., concerning our 
| relations with Mexico. I believe that I was one 
of those who voted for that resolution; and I did 
so, because I had all confidence in the prudence 
and discretion of the Executive, and because I did 
not choose to rest under the imputation of being 


afraid even to ask the President for the informa- 


tion called for by that resolution. 

It is true, sir, | should have preferred that the 
usual clause of reservation should have been in- 
serted in the resolution. But I. chose to vote for 

| it even without that clause, rather than vote against 


it. I preferred that it should pass in the shape it | 


did, rather than not passat all; because I felt ver 
certain that the President would cheerfully feniah 
_to Congress any information in his power which 
he did not deem incompatible with his duty and 


with the best interests of the country to promul- | 
And it seems that I was not mistaken, either 


| gate. 
in my estimate of the prudence and discretion of 
| the Lxecutive, or of his willingness to furnish to 
Songress, in obedience to its call, all the informa- 
tion which astrict regard to his duty would permit 
‘him. He has furnished us with everything which 
he deemed it prudent or wise to publish at this 
time. He has told us why it was that Santa Anna 
was permitted to pass through our blockading 
squadron on his return to Mexico. He has refer- 
red us to his annual message of December, 1846, 
in which all the facts connected with Santa Anna’s 
return are fairly set forth, and all the reasons which 
led to that tien of policy frankly given. He tells 


us, moreover, how it was that Paredes eluded the | 


vigilance of our forces, and made his “7 into 
Mexico, upon his return from Europe. But he 
declines to comply with that portion of the call 


which demands *‘ the instructions and orders issued | 


| to Mr. Slidell, at any time prior or subsequent to 


his departure for Mexico, as minister plenipoten- | 


tiary of the United States to that Republic.” With 
| this portion of the demand of Congress, the Presi- 
dent thinks his duty and the interests of the coun- 
try forbid him to comply, and he gives us his 
reasons at length for declining to comply—quoting, 
in support of them, the example of Washington. 
And, sir, [ think I shall be able to show, before I 
|| take my seat, that the President has acted with 
wisdom and prudence, as well as with deference 
and respect to the House. And I feel convinced, 
notwithstanding the tremendous outbreak of affect- 
-ed indignation with which the Opposition have 
attacked his action in this matter—notwithstanding 
the surprise manifested by the gentleman from 
Secminiena. {Mr. Apams,] who ventured the 
|, Opinion that it was the “ very first time in the his- 
|| tory of the Union that such a call had been de- 
nied’’—notwithstanding the violent attack of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tompxins,] who 
|| affects to stand aghast at the unexampled conduct 
|| of the President—notwithstanding all the fluttering 
which this Executive bomb-shell has occasioned 
| among the gentlemen on the other side of the 
|| House,—I feel convinced that the people, and the 
| world in general, will justify the conduct of the 
|| Executive, because they will perceive at a glance 
|| that he could not posstbly have acted otherwise 
|, than he did, and retained the slightest reputation 
| for prudence and statesmanship, or even for com- 
| mon sense. The gentleman from Masaachusetts 
| thinks the President’s conduct without a precedent 
| in the history of the Union; but, sir, I think I 
| shall be able to show that he is sustained by the 
| example of more than one of his illustrious prede- 
|| cessors. 


already been quoted; but as these seem to be regard- 
ed by the 


j 
} 





| ‘The examples of Washington and Monroe have 


sent revilers of the Executive as rather || 
| indifferent euthority, I think it possible [ shall be | stubborn enemies, whose unholy cause and cow- 
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after precedents in cases where reason and com- 
mon sense must inevitably lead to conviction with- 
out them. But upon this occasion I did take the 
trouble to rummage a little among the volumes of 
the House Library, and for once my search was 
not entirely fruitless, for there I found a very cy- 
rious document—one, in my opinion, particularly 
applicable to the present discussion—and which, 
with the permission of this committee, I will read 
to them. [read from Gales & Seaton’s Congres. 
sional Debates, vol. 2, page 174, from a speech de- 
livered by the Hon. Mr. Hayne, of South Caro- 
lina, in the Senate of the United States, on the 
far-famed Panama mission. Mr. Hayne goes on 
to say: 

* The next important step in our proceedings on this sub- 
ject was the resolution passed by the Senate on the 15th 
February, ‘that the question ought to be discussed with open 
doors,’ unless the publication of the documents would he 
‘ prejudicial to pending negotiations,’ and on this point in- 
formation Was respectially requested of the Executive, the 
officer charged with all our negotiations. To this resolution 

, the President replied in the following message : 


“* ¢ WasninGton, February 16, 1826. 
¢ ¢ To the Senate of the United States: 

**¢ Tn answer to the two resolutions of the Senate of the 
£ 15th instant, marked Executive, and which I have received, 
‘I state respectfully, that all the communications from me 
* to the Senate relating to the Congress at Panama have been 
* made, like all other communications upon Executive busi- 
‘nessa, in confidence, and most of them in compliance with a 
‘resolution of the Senate requesting them confidentially. 
‘ Believing that the established usage of free confidential 
‘communications between the Executive and the Senate 
‘ ought, for the public interest, to be preserved unimpaired, 

| I deem it my indispensable duty to leave to the Senate 


|| ‘itself the decision of a question involving a departure hith- 


‘erto, so far as T am informed, without example, from that 
‘usage, and upon the motives for which, not being informed 
* of them, I do not fee] myself competent to decide. 

5 **JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.’ 


“ The plain and obvious meaning of this message,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hayne, “ divested of the diplomatic garb in which 
| it is invested, is, that we were bound by the confidence 
| which had been imposed upon us by the Executive, (who 
| kindly remands us of what our usages are, what they oughé 
| to be, and that they ought not to be changed ;) and while he 
leaves us free to act as we think proper, refuses to furnish us 
with the nr Peewee on which alone we could act, and for 
which we had respectfully called.” : 


Upon the same occasion, or shortly after, John 
| Randolph, commenting upon the same message, 
| makes use of the following language : 


“If he would leave to the Senate the decision of the ques- 
tion, I would agree with him. But the evil genius of the 
American House of Stuart prevailed. He goes on to say, 
that the question ‘involves a departure hitherto, so far as I 
‘am informed, without example, from that usage, and upon 

| §the motives for which, not being informed of them, I do not 
‘feel myself competent to decide.’ If this had been prose- 
cuted for a libel, what jury would have failed to have found 
a verdict on such an inuendo that we were breaking up from 
our own usages, to gratify personal spleen? * * * Who 
made him a judge of our usages? Who made him the censor 
morum of this bedy? Above all, who made him the searcher 
of hearts, and gave him the right, by an inuendo black as 
hell, to blacken our motives? Blacken our motives—I did 
not say that then; I was more under self-command. * * * 
Isaid, if he could borrow the eye of Omniscience himself, 
and look into every bosom here—if he could look into that 
most awful, calamitous, and tremendous of all possible gulfs, 
the naked, unveiled human heart, stripped of all its cover- 
ings of self-love, exposed naked as to the eye of God,—I 
said if he could do that, he was not, as President of the 
United States, entitled to pass upon our motives, although 
he saw and knew them to be bad,” &ce. 


Now, sir, (continued Mr. B.,) I have but little 
|| comment to make myself Ky this curious and 
| very remarkable message. I leave its defence, if 
||) any can be set up, to that side of the House—to 
|| those gentlemen who have been smitten with such 
| holy horror, such inexpressible wonderment, at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the recent message .of the present Executive—I 
leave it for them to say which of the two messages 
is the more rational in its refusal, which the more 

pectful in its tone. President Polk at least 





endo black as hell,’’ or otherwise; and I cannot 
be made to believe that the correspondence, in- 
structions, and orders, from the Executive to Mr. 
Slidell, will not be deemed by every one not utterly 
blinded by prejudice or passion, equally as im- 
| portant and as necessary to be kept secret as were 
any of the documents or negotiations connected 
| with the world-renowned mission to Panama. 
Sir, we were not at war with Panama or any 
other portion of the world at that time. We were 
/ not then, as now, contending with barbarous and 


| res 
does not attempt to impugn our motives “ by inu- . 


|| able to furnish them with a precedent rather better || ard hearts are encouraged and sustained more by 
| suited to thgirtasies. Sir, I am no great ransacker | the factious peels and querulous complaining 


| of record 


great rooter-up of reminiscences. I | of party | 


do not care to waste my time in the barren search |! our Government, than by the valor of their own 


against the conduct and policy of 
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arms. The Senate did not require of the then 
Executive to publish to the world secret orders 
and instructions, whether or not, in his opinion, 
such publication would prove vitally injurious to 
the best interests of his country. The Senate did |, 
not then demand of the President to show his 
hand, in time of war, to his country’s enemy, || 
thereby enabling that enemy to mend his own | 
hand preparatory to any future negotiations. No, 


| The 


| the more worthy to be followed? 


' those who walk by its light. 
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| from Mississippi [Mr. Tompkins] has described 
him, will not that gentleman admit, at once, that 


the brighter the star the brighter the example, and 
5 The gentleman 
praises the brilliancy of the star, but condemns 
Would he have 
that star ‘shorn of its beams”’ by frantic efforts to 
condemn the conduct of Mr. Polk? If not, I would 
advise him to bestow, in future, his eloquent de- 


sir, the Senate simply and most respectfully asked 
of the President—* the officer charged with all our 
negotiations’’—to inform them whether, in his 
opinion, the re of the documents would | 
be prejudicial to the pending negotiations; and the | 
President very cavalierly tells them to decide that 
question for themselves! Yet he himself, his || 
friends and supporters, are unsparing and furious 
in their attacks upon the present Executive, be- , 
cause he declines to make public secret correspon- | 
dence, orders, and instructions to our minister || 
in time of war, and when it is daily anticipated | ‘ 
that negotiations may be reopened between this |; * 
country and Mexico! | ¢ 
Sir, it is not wonderfulthat men who daily deliv- | ‘ 
er speeches, and utter sentiments, which cause the | ‘ 
chief captains of the Mexican army at once to yield | ‘ 
the palm of virulent detraction and bitter denuncia- || ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


| nunciations upon some more vulnerable point of 
| the President’s policy. Let the gentleman com- 
| pare his own bitter denunciation of the President’s 
special message with the attacks of Hayne and 
Randolph upon that of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and I think he will be compelled to ad- 
mit that his own is not more merited, and certainly 
| is not milder, than that of either of those distin- 
guished gentlemen. Let him examine that portion 
| of his own speech, where he says, ‘he should 
‘ take this occasion to give his views in relation to 
that document sent to the House last week by 
the President of the United States, in which he 


the people any of the facts, or of the particulars 
of the arrangement by which he restored to Mex- 
ico one of the ablest generals Mexico could ever 
boast, who found the country distracted, its 
armies disbanded, its revenues exhausted, yet 
out of this chaos, this anarchy, had organized 
armies, had brought forth resources, and covered, 
bathed as it were, the flower 


tion, and content themselves with merely reading | 
these speeches and sentiments to their own troops, | 
as the very surest method of inciting them to rage |) 
and revenge,—it is not wonderful that men who, | 
day after day, declare to the wide world, that their 

country, by her recent conduct towards Mexico, 

has covered herself with degradation and disgrace, 

—who, imitating the example of those birds famous | ‘ ties and power; that to ask it was an impudent 
for ‘‘ fouling their own nests,”’ rise in their places | ¢ infringement of the Executive prerogative,’’ &c., 
and denounce the policy of their country as thatof | &c. Let him examine the charges made in this 
a murderess, a colossal plunderer, who, scorning | portion of his speech, and I think he will be com- 


the pany 
deaf tot 


And when they asked how this occurred, they 
were told it was beyond the sphere of their du- 


e voice of mercy and humanity, trampling | the greatest injustice. Sir, hundreds and thou- 


under foot all sacred obligations to God and man, | sands of copies of that eloquent gentleman’s speech | 
heartless, remorseless, faithless, goaded on by the ‘| will shortly be circulated over the country—for | 


lust of plunder and the scent of blood, plants her || speeches are made here as much for the people as 
polluted standard upon the ravished soil of a weak | for this body—and hundreds of thousands of inno- 
and unoffending sister, and, amidst the blood of || cent Whig voters, when they read it, will, in the 


martyrs and the tears of innocence, strives, with | simplicity of their hearts, actually believe that the | 
fiendish eagerness, to blot her very name from | President did dare to address to this House the | 


the roll of nations,—that men who daily declare | language of which the gentleman from Mississippi 


that the cause of their country’s present struggle | has accused him. And thousands of others, if. 


is one upon which Eternal Justice must forever | they do not believe that he used the very words 
frown and that her actions are such as to condemn 1 above quoted, will believe that he said something 
her over the whole civilized world,—it is not || very much like it. [am sure the gentleman from 
wonderful that these gentlemen, in their eager- | Mississippi must have read the special message 
ness to stab the Executive, should strike, though | hastily or carelessly. 


example of the Father of his Country. Sir, the || justice to publish to the world sentiments, ex- 


Moloch of party hesitates not to receive as a | pressions, and opinions, which he never uttered | 


F ‘ I am sure that I would not, sir, | 
greatest; and I, for one, was but little surprised || and I shall not believe the gentleman from Mis- | 


Sir, there is not to be found | 


sacrifice the mangled reputation of the best and || or conceived. 


that the example of Washington should avail the || sissippi would. 
President nothing against the attacks of the Oppo- | 

sition; but [ was surprised—I did deem it won- | 
derful, ** passing strange’’—that these gentlemen, || extract which I have just read; nor can any 
in their mad haste to strike the President, should || one, by the most forced implication, extract from 
deal their blows upon their much-admired friend, | that message anything resembling the tone or 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] || language, or the substance or meaning, of what 
Every blow which they do strike at the present || the gentleman has there so boldly charged. The 
Executive falls with redoubled force upon the gen- l President does not tell us that what we asked ‘* is 
tleman from Massachusetts. Compare the two | beyond the sphere of our duties and power;”’ he 


| in the President’s message one single word of 


messages, I repeat again, and I think it will be a || does not tell us that our inquiry “ was an impu- | 
curious mind which can condemn the one and ap- |, dent infringement of the Executive prerogatives”? | 


plaud the other. ae | he does not refuse to give us the information de- 
Sir, I wish to be distinctly understood in this || manded of him, concerning the return of Santa 
matter. J make no attack upon the gentleman from || Anna, upon whose skill and prowess as a general 


Massachusetts; I do not condemn his conduct. I | the gentleman has lavished large encomiums. On 
know that I have not the power (and I am sure I || 
should be incapable of using it if I had) to detract | 
in the slightest degree from his fame, whatever it | 
may be. I doubt not that when he wrote the mes- | 


sage which I have just read, there were reasons | 


his return. 
in which he distinctly sets forth all the facts which 
were in his possession. 


refused to communicate to the Representatives of || 
‘| by Washington as one well calculated to support 


plateau of Mex- | 
ico with the richest blood of American soldiers! |! 


bonds of human justice and human faith, || pelled to admit that he has done the President | 


| | I do not believe he would | 
they know they cannot reach him but by disre- || do the President or any one else, not even his | 
garding and spurning from them the illustrious | bitterest personal enemy, if he has any, the in- | 


| which the gentleman has accused him in the | 


the contrary, he tells us everything connected with | 
He refers us to his message of 1846, | 


Hear what the President | 
does say to this portion of the call of Congress, | 


for so doing, which, to his mind, were all-suffi- | 
cient; and I only ask that the same charit 


ma 
be extended to the present Executive. I do not | 
like the inconsistency of which gentlemen are ilty, | 


when with one hand they draw the most hideous 
caricature of the President, and depict his conduct 
in the most hateful colors; and with the other hold 
up to light and glory their highly wrought portrait | 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams.] | 
If that gentleman indeed be the ‘culminating star 


in the political firmament” which the gentleman 


ae tine | 
and compare it with what the gentleman as | fied by the President aah Comin: 


charged him. He says: 


“ For further information relating to the return of Santa 


Anna to Mexico, I refer you to my annual message of De- 
cember 8, 1846. The facts and considerations stated in that 

induced the order of the Secretary of the Navy to 
the commander of our squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, a 
copy of which is herewith communicated. This order was 
issued simultaneously with the order to blockade the coasts 
of Mexico, both bearing date the 13th of May, 1846—the day 


on which the existence of the war with Mexico was recog- 
m the views of 
policy presented in that message, and without any under- 


nized by Congress. It was issued solely u 
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| standing on the subject, direct or indirect, with Santa Anna, 
| oF any other person.” 
Sir, could anything be plainer, could anything 
be more clear and explicit? Surely the gentleman 
| would not require that the President should write 
out the whole of that portion of his annual mes- 
sage which refers to the return of Santa Anna, 
and send it to us in manuscript! He has referred 
| us to that message; it is one of the records, one of 
| the public documents of this House. All the in- 
formation upon this point, in the possession of 
the President, and which was demanded by us, 
is there distinctly given, and we are respectfully 
requested by the President to turn to it, and read 
it. How, then, can the gentleman from Missis- 
|| Sippi assert that the President refuses to inform us, 
and declares that our inquiry is ‘*an impadent 
infringement of his prerogative.” 

But follow the gentleman further in his attack 
| upon the President, and see if he has better foun- 
| dation than that upon which his first charge 
| stands. 

The President relies upon the example set him 


| his action and justify it to the world. 
| But the gentleman from Mississippi says: 


“The message of Washington which was quoted, was in 
| relation to the treaty-making power—a power conferred by 
the Constitution upon the President and Senate ; and treaty 
| Negotiations, as recognized by the practice of European 
Governments for centuries bad peculiarly the feature of 
secrecy. But we had lived long enough to know, that in a 
republican form of government, where there are not those 
who are born to govern, the people of the country are the 
| true sovereigns, and where, like the true sovereigns in every 
| country, they have a right, and it is their daty, to know 
|| everything that is goingon. They require no public ser- 
vants to keep secrets for them, because that which is con- 
| cealed is generally disastrous to the public liberty,’ &c. 


Now, I should like to know if the gentleman 
means seriously to contend, that because we are a 
Republic, because the people are sovereign, all our 
treaty negotiations with foreign Powers should, 
even in their inception, their very commencement, 
long before there is even a probability of their 
being satisfactorily concluded, be published to the 
world? Is it possible he means to insist, that be- 
cause we are a Republic we should give all nations 
with whom we mean to negotiate the advantage of 
knowing every instruction, every secret order, 
every advice and direction which it may be deemed 
politic to give our own agent, commissioner, or 
minister? If he does, I will not stop now to 
show him how very ridiculous such a course of 
conduct would be, because to do so would be a 
waste of time and a work of supererogation. Or 
will the gentleman deny that the “ instructions. and 
orders issued to Mr. Slidell,” a publication of 
which we demanded of the President, were con- 
nected with the ‘‘treaty-making power?’? Was 
not Mr. Slidell sent to Mexico for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty between that Republic and our- 
selves? and were not the instructions and orders 
gree to him with a view of effecting that object? 

ven if the gentleman were correct in the position 
which he seems to have assumed, that republics 
require no secrecy, even in their treaty negotia- 
tions, still he must attack the precedent of 
Washington, before he can affect the conduct of 
Mr. Polk; for we were as much a republic, 
the people were as “sovereign,’” it was as much 
‘their right and duty to know all that was going 
on,” during the administration of Washington, 
as under that of James K. Polk. Yet General 
Washington’s idea of the people’s “rights and 
duties” and of the ‘‘treaty-ma ng power”’ dif- 
fered very widely from that of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The truth is, sir, the circum- 
stances attending the call made upon General 
Washington, and his refusal to comply with it, 
were much less strong than those attending our 
recent call upon the present Executive. For in 
that case the negotiations had terminated—had 
closed; the * treaty had been concluded and rati- 
But have our 
negotiations with Mexico closed? The gentleman 

says, ‘it was true, when théy looked back to the 
i| * precedents, from the organization of the Govern- 
\| ment, in which the right to maintain secrecy was 
‘claimed, they found that they related only to ne- 
* gotiations then pending, and not to negotiations 
‘which had been consummated.” ‘Will he say 
that our negotiations with Mexico “have been 
il consummated?’? Does he not know that it is daily 
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anticipated that they may be reopened? Have we 
effected any arrangement with Mexico? Has any 
treaty been confirmed and ratified by the President 
and Senate? No, sir; the gentleman knows this 
is not the case. And I repeat again, that his attack 
upon the President will be utterly harmless, until 
he has proved the example of Washington to be 
unworthy of imitation. So long as Washington 
shall be revered and loved for his wisdom, virtue, 
and patriotism, so long shall his illustrious ex- 
ample clothe the present Executive in ‘* panoply 
of proof’’ which shall defy the puny chats of 
party malignity, 

So much, sir, for the gentleman’s attack upon 
the special message of the President. Let us fol- 
low him-in his romarks upon the policy of the 
Administration in the prosecution of the present 
war. He says: ** They proposed to indemnify 
‘us for the lavish waste of treasure, but said 
‘nothing about human life, human suffering, hu- 
* man wretchedness—all the untold wo and mourn- 
‘ing, tears and groans, that filled thousands of 
‘homes within our own land.”’ 

Sir, no one can regret this suffering, and wo, 
and wretchedness more than I do. I know the 
whole country regrets it. I know the Democratic 
party feels as much sympathy for the sufferers in 
this war, and I believe infinitely more, than those 
who are constantly denouncing them. But will the 
course of conduct pursued by the gentleman and 
his friends tend to terminate this struggle? Will 
the gentleman’s unmeasured denunciation of the 
President tend to bring Mexico to terms? Does 
the gentleman propose any plan, any method, any 
policy by which this war may be brought to a 
speedy and honorable close? Would it not be 
more patriotic, wiser, and more statesmanlike, in- 
stead ef wasting precious time in idle railing at the 
conduct of the :xecutive, to propose some policy, 
by the successful prosecution of which, our dif- 
ficulties with Mexico might be broucht to a close? 
When the gentleman shall come forward with such 
a proposition he will not find me backward in sup- 
porting him. Until he shall conceive and advance 
some policy preferable to that of the Administra- 
tion, I sincerely hope he will cease to damn the 
Executive. I know of no proposition offered by 
the Opposition but that of withdrawing our forces, 
abandoning our conquests, retreating to the Nueces, 
or, possibly, to the Sabine, and thus tacitly ad- 
mitting to the world that we have been all this 
while engaged in an unjust cause, which we dare 
no longer prosecute. Whether the gentleman 
from Mississippi would advise the adoption of 
this policy | am not informed. I hope he would 
not. 
people to know that it is not in their nature to re- 
trograde. 
people, and it should be inscribed upon every ban- 
ner that floats over them. As “ General Taylor 
never surrenders,’’ so his country never retreats, 
There is no retreat in our nature. 

if the Whig party persist in urging this back- 
ing-out policy, I shall advise them to abandon the 
**coon,’’ which they formerly adopted as the type 
of their party, and to adopt the crab or the craw- 
fish. They are the only animals, I believe, that 
constantly move backwards or sidewise. 

But the gentleman compares us to the Moors 
who overran Old Spain more than a thousand years 
ago, and intimates, that as the Spaniards ultimate- 
ly expelled the Moors, and regained possession 
of their own country, so might we expect to fare 
in our occupancy of Mexico—it would ‘involve 
pa war,” &c. How apt the comparison is 
yetween the Anglo-Saxon race of the present day 
and the Moors of the eighth century, or between 
the present degenerate inhabitants of Mexico and 
the chivalry of Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, 
I shall leave to the gentleman himself to show. It 
is a task surpassing my own poorability. But as 
he seems to think it was “ more the subtlety of 
the Spanish Jesuits than the Spanish sword that 
subjected the Aztec race to Spanish rule,’’ I will 
remind him that there is a N 
** cuteness’’ and cunning—much more effective in 
accomplishing any given object than the subtlety 
of Spanish Monk or Jesuit, I do not knaw whether 


Mexico. But if we do, I will venture the predic- 
tion that it will not be ten years (I believe I might 


Lhope he knows enough of the American | 


**Go ahead!’’ is the maxim of our | 


fankee subtlety— | 


popular exertion which fad overthrown a military despot- | 
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and the spirit of our government amongst them, | 


will cause province after province to sue and beg 
for admission into our Union. 

But the gentleman’s boldest assertion, and the 
one which has least foundation in fact of all those 
which he has made against the Executive, is con- 
tained in the following words: 


« Herrera’s government had been friendly to the United 
States and to peace. The revolution which placed him in 
power was the only one which Mexico had known for some 
time, that did leap from the hearts of the people; it was a 


ism. And yet our Executive would not permit that gov- 
ernment, thus friendly to our claims and to peace, to exist; 
but by the embarrassment he pushed upon it, and plotting 
for the restoration of Santa Anna, overthrew Herrera, and 
placed the affairs of Mexico in the hands of a bitter enemy 
of the United States.” 

Sir, when I heard the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi pronounce the grave and bold 
charge which I have just read, I listened attentive- 
ly for the proof—the facts by which he meant to 
sustain it. It is a most serious charge, and one 


which no man has a right to make against another, | 


whether he be President or private citizen, unless 
he can produce the proof to sustain it. The Presi- 


dent is accused of ** pressing embarrassment upon | 
| and striving to overthrow the only administratié6n 


| in Mexico friendly to his own country, and of 
| plotting for the return of Santa Anna, a bitter ene- 


9 


my of the United States.”’ And yet the gentleman 


| who made this heavy charge has failed to adduce 


| patched a minister to treat with that Administra- | 


one shadow of evidence in support of it! 


By what means did the President seek to “ em- 
7???” He dis- 


barrass the administration of Herrera ? 


tion after he had been assured a minister would 


be received. He sent a messenger of ‘peace, in the | 
earnest hope that he would be able to accommo- | 


| date all difficulties between ourselves and Mexico. 


If this act were sufficient to overthrow the only 
Mexican Administration which had “ sprung from 
the hearts of the people,’? what becomes of the as- 
sertions of the Opposition, that there would have 
been no war but for the march of our forces to the 
Rio Grande? If the bare effort at negotiation upon 
our part was sufficient to overthrow the most popu- 
lar government of Mexico, how, by possibility, 
could we ever have come to terms with her but by 


first thrashing her into reason and decency! 


Sir, in what a wretched dilemma do the Whigs 
place themselves in their heedless effort to pull 
down the present Administration! With one 
breath they abuse the President for sending a 
minister of peace to Mexico, and call it * press- 


ing embarrassment”’ upon the friendly administra- || 


tion of Herrera; with the next they denounce him 
for ordering our army to the Rio Grande, and call 
it a wanton invasion of the peaceful territory of a 
sister republic ! 

But the President aided to overthrow Herrera 
by ** plotting for the return of Santa Anna.”’ Does 


| not the gentleman from Mississippi know that 


there was no order issued to permit Santa Anna to 


pass our squadron until more than four months | 


after the downfall of Herrera’s government? Does 
he not know, that ** on the 30th of December, 1845, 
‘General Herrera resigned the Presidency and 
‘ yielded up the government to General Paredes, 
‘ without a struggle ;”’ 
Santa Anna to pass our fleet did not issue until 
the 13th of May, 1846, four months and a half 
afterwards? With what face, then, can the gen- 


|} tleman charge that the President, * plotting the 


return of Santa Anna,” 


overthrew the govern- 
ment of Herrera? 


The President gives us, in his 


-annual message of 1846, the reasons, at length, 
_ which induced him, not to plot the return of Santa 


, ‘ing the return of his rival to Mexico. 
: e I ‘contrary, it was believed that the intestine divis- 
it will be necessary for us to hold possession of | * ion which ordinary sagacity could not but anti- 


| * cipate as the fruit of Santa Anna’s return to Mex- 


say five) before the operation of our institutions, || 


Anna, but to suffer him to pass our fleet, in case 
he should voluntarily attempt to return. 
my opinion, the reasons there given are masterly 
and conclusive. 

He says: ‘‘Our object was the restoration of 
‘ peace, and, with this view, no reason was per- 
‘ceived why we should take part with Paredes, 
‘and aid him by means of our blockade in prevent- 
On the 


‘ico, and his contest with Paredes, might strongly 
‘tend to produce a disposition with both parties to 





He has | 
| produced no evidence, because he could produce | 
none, for none such existed ! 


and that the order to suffer | 


And, in | 








‘ restore and secure peace with the United States. 
_* Paredes was a soldier by profession, and a mon- 
| *archistin principle. He had but recently before 
|‘ been successful in a military revolution, by which 
| he had obtained power. He was the sworn ene- 
| ‘ my of the United States, with which he had in- 
| *invoived his country in the existing war. Santa 
|| * Anna had been expelled from power by the army, 
'*was known to be in open hostility to Paredes, 
‘and publicly pledged against foreign intervention 
‘and the restoration of monarchy in Mexico, * * 
| * Had Paredes remained in power, it is morally 
‘certain that any pacific adjustment would have 
_ © been hopeless.’ 
_ The President gives other reasons upon this 
subject, but I think what I have read is sufficient 
| to convince all who are not resolved to remain dis- 
satisfied with everything the President has done or 
shall do. 
| The gentleman from Mississippi says: 

*¢ Just before the return of Santa Anna, our glorious chief- 
tain, General Taylor, whose skill and intrepidity as a gen- 
| eral were equalled by the clearness of his head and the 
| greatness and goodness of his heart, had met the Mexican 

torees and overthrown them onthe bank of the Rio Grande.” 
| But he does not tell_us that it was the same pa- 
triotic and sensible man who advised the march of 
our army to the Rio Grande; who more than once 
urged the necessity of taking up a position on or 
near that river, and whose sensible advice it was 
that the Administration followed in that matter. I 
thought it would have been more appropriate had 
the gentleman’s praise of General Taylar been in- 
troduced just afterthat portion of his speech where 
_ he thinks we should be no party men, where he 
_ says: ‘* It seemed to him that upon this point they 
' * should not be divided into Whigs and Democrats; 
| * that they ought to know no party but their coun- 
‘y.” 
he gentleman had scarcely concluded his praise 
of General Taylor, before he treated us to an ex- 
‘travagant laudation of the military character of 
Santa Anna; and really, to judge from his remarks 
/upon the two, one would be induced to believe 
that the Mexican, in his opinion, is the greater 
| general of the two. He says of Santa Anna: “He 
* was a general of skill, of exhaustless resources, 
'*of mind and energy of action, who could strike 
‘ out of chaos the means to prosecute the war with 
‘ vigor.” Why, sir, one would hardly suppose 
that this eulogium was pronounced upon the same 
Santa Anna whose whole force General Houston 
_ overthrew and routed with a mere handful of men; 
who, on that occasion, outstripped the fleetest run- 
/away among his own officers—fled fifteen miles, 
until his horse bogged down in a quagmire, then 
‘*took it afoot’’—fled through the swamps and 
prairie-grass, to the Brazos timber, and was finally 
discovered snugly ensconced ‘in the forks of a 
_ large live-oak’’—at least this is the account of the 
affair, as [ find it in Niles’s Register. We would 
hardly believe that this is the same man who 
| was one of the very first to fly at Cerro Gordo, 
/and who took his departure in such haste that 
| he left one of his legs behind him. Yet this 
wretched coward is extolled by the gentleman as 
a general of skill and energy, who could strike 
out of chaos the means to prosecute the war with 
vigor,&c. Sir, when the gentleman’s speech shall 
reach Mexico—for reach there it will, as sure as 
heaven’s sun shines upon us—when Santa Anna 
shall see his own praise as pene by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, | doubt not he will, at 
least, believe himself a great general, the innumer- 
able drubbings he has received to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In the language of the author 
_ whom the gentleman quoted more than once in his 
' speech, he will no doubt exclaim— 
« My dukedom to a beggarly denier 
I do mistake my person ail this while ; 
For, by my life, he finds, hough I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man.” 
Sir, the gentleman and his party are very wel- 
come to all the capital they can make out of the 
return of Santa Anna. The people know that he 
is a wretched poltroon, with capacity just sufficient 
- to conduct a cock-fight, and with influence enough 
‘to “kick up a row”’ in his own country; but whom 


even the gentleman’s ingenuity cannot magnify 
intoa ene captain. ; 
Sir, the Whig party used to furnish us some 


'| very tolerable sport in beating them before the 
| people. We used to have some very interesting 


i 
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contests; they fighting, it is true, just hard enough | 
to get beaten, but still with energy enough to make 

the struggle exciting; and I was looking forward 

with much pleasure to the coming contest next 

summer and fall. But really, if they persevere in | 
the course which they have commenced here, | 

am afraid we will have little or nothing to do; 

their conduct will arouse a whirlwind of popular 

wrath, which will sweep them from the very face 

of the earth! 





THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. G. PALFREY, | 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In THE Flouse or RepRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1848, 

On the Political Aspect of the Slave Question. 


Mr. Cuagrman : On the 22d day of December— 

a day consecrated to alltime by the first pressure 
of the footsteps of the martyrs of Liberty on the 
shore of this Western World,—desecrated to all | 
time by the consummation, at the other end of this | 
Capitol, of the measures taken by the champions | 
of Slavery for the admission of a foreign nation 
into this Union, for the purpose of strengthening | 
and perpetuating that institution—the gentleman 
from North Carolina {Mr. Ciiweman] addressed | 
this committee on what, in the pamphlet publica- | 
tion of his remarks, he has called the Political As- 
pect of the Slave Question. He treated the subject || 
with great courtesy, fairness, moderation, and || 
dignity. I am not sure that his speech will not | 
permanently connect yet another class of associa- | 
tions with that famous date. I see in it evidence | 
that the time has passed away when it was thought | 
necessary to banish this great question from the | 
deliberations of this Hall. I joyfully accept the 
omen. I see other indications of the same welcome | 
improvement in the state of feeling around us. It 
is but a little while’since I read two articles in the | 
“« Southern Review” on this subject, of which the 
temper and tone were as commendable as the ar- 
gument seemed to me fallacious. I understand 
that there has been a plan for a newspaper in this 
District, to be devoted to the interests of southern 
slavery. And,on the other hand, a plan has not 
only been projected, but executed, for the estab- 
lishment of a paper with the opposite design, (The 
National Era.) It is conducted with distinguish- 
ed ability, and, I am told, enjoys a wide circula- 1 
tion. here were some threats of violence, I | 
believe, at first, but they came to nothing. The | 
friends of liberty, it seems, have at last a fair field. || 
Give them that, and they ask no favor. 
I was not so fortunate, Mr. Chairman, as to hear || 
the whole of the argument of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, some engagements having called 
me out of the Hall while he was addressing the 
committee, I read the report of it the next morn- 
ing in the Intelligencer, and came to my seat ex- 
pecting to make some comments upon it, if an op- 
portunity should occur. But immediately on the 
reading of the Journal, the death of one of our 
associates was announced, and the House adjourn- 
ed over to the next week. For the few days, 
within the last two weeks, that the House has 
again been in committee on the message, other sub- 
jects—internal improvements, the treasury report, 
the Mexican-war—obtained its attention, and the 
interest created by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina in the subject which he treated, had passed | 


| 


| 








away. On the last day but two of the session of |, 
the committee, it was revived by the remarks of | 
my friend from New Hampshire, [Mr. Tuck,] and 
the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. McLane.] I 
attempted yesterday to get the floor, but unsuc- |. 
cessfully, till just before the committee rose. | 

The gentleman from Maryland, if I understood || 
him, expressed an opinion that the subject of sla- | 
very was unsuitable to be introduced into the dis- | 
cussions of this House. [Mr. McLane assented. ] 
I am of a different mind. I think the gentleman 
from North Carolina is right upon that point. But, || 
if there be any question about it, I beg it may be {| 
remembered that it is not the enemies of slavery | 
who have introduced the discussion into the pro- || 
ceedings of this thirtieth Congress of the United 


States. At the beginning of this Congress, in the || 


| withstanding 


| in favor of the free interest.* 


The Slave Question—Mr. Palfrey. 


very first set speech, if I mistake not, it was in- 
troduced by a member from a slaveholding State, 
representing, as | suppose, a slaveholding constitu- 
ency. In this Congress, it is the South that has 


thrown down the gauntlet. 


I said that, in my opinion, the gentleman from 
North Carolina was right in introducing the sub- 
ject; and I am struck with the propriety of the ttle 


which he gives to his published remarks—The Po- 


litical Aspect of the Slave Question. Sir, it is the 
great political question of the country, and has 
been from the beginning of this century, though 
not hitherto so prominent as now. 


determines their solution. 
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It is the ques- 
tion which underlies all other great questions, and 


Sir, the gentleman tells me nothing when he | 


is secure, because ‘‘ the free States are in the as- 
cendency in all the branches of the Government; 


| and their majority of more than fifty votes on this 


floor, and in the electoral colleges, is greater than 
they ever had in former times.” It is true, not- 
yr some singular facts, themselves 
growing out of the fact of the extension of slavery 


-and the slave power, under the forms of the 
| Constitution, in a way never contemplated by 
‘the framers of that instrument. 


withstanding that Ohio and New York together 


| says (page 8) that the free interest of this country | 


It is true, not- | 


have only four Representatives in the other branch | 
of the Legislature, fifty-five in this, and fifty-nine | 


in the electoral colleges, while fifteen slave States, 
(all except Virginia,) with an aggregate free popu- 


‘| lation only about as large as the population of New 


York and Ohio together, have thirty votes in the 
other House, seventy-eight in this, and a hundred 
and eight in the election of President and Vice 
President. What the gentleman says is true, not- 
withstanding the singular distribution of political 
power which the introduction of new slave States 
has brought about. 
The gentleman did not intend to disguise anything; 


But it is not all the truth. | 


but some further facts, bearing on this point, did | 


not suit the purpose of his argument. The free pop- 


| ulation of the United States, according to the census | 
of 1840, amounted to not far from fifteen millions ; | 


the slaveholders, at a liberal estimate, were not | 
more than three hundred thousand;—fourteen mil- | 


lions and a half against three hundred thousand, a 
numerical preponderance among the free popula- 
lation, in the proportion of nearly fifty to one, 
In the Presidential 
election of 1844, there were about three millions of 


| voters; between one hundred and one hundred and 


fifty thousand of these voters were holders of 
slaves; that is, the majority of non-slaveholding 
voters over slaveholding, was somewhere between 
two millions seven hundred thousand and three mil- 
lions—a disproportion of twenty or thirty to one. 
But is the gentleman to be told by me of the 


| power which can be exerted by the concentrated 
| energies of an active oligarchy, spread over a coun- 


try, intent on a single policy, and bound together 
by a common intelligence and a common inter- 
est—how, with its ever watchful ambition, it will 
take the lead of the busy and inert masses—how it 
can intimidate and overawe the weak, beguile and 
conciliate the easy, and bribe the mercenary, among 
those who can influence the public voice? Fifteen 
years ago there was a great excitement in this 
country, and a powerful party was organized, 
against the institution of free-masonry. The charge 
was, (I do not enter into the merits of the contro- 
versy,) that that institution had been the cause of 


| the death of a citizen, and that it was an irrespon- 
| sible power, spread like net-work over the land, 


and compacted by oaths and symbols which gave 
it an omnipotent unity and secrecy of action. But 


how many more lives of citizens have been sacri- 
| ficed to the masonry of the slaveholders, and how 


much more perfect is their mutual understanding, 
and their combination of power and of activity, 


| than any system of oaths and symbols could cre- 


ate! Slavery exists but in half of the States of 
this Union. But by the possession of the bulk of 
the property in those States, and by a virtual mo- 


| nopoly of the means of education, it appropriates 


to itself the internal government of those States, 
and their influence beyond their borders. Small 
as are its comparative numbers, it take its place in 





* The probability is, that there are not so many as 390,000 | 


slaveholders, and that the estimated proportion of fifty to one 
is quite within the truth. 
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the national councils, as the representative of the 
aggregate weight of those States. With this 
weight, and with the skill derived from making 
politics its study and practice, it comes as a seller 
into the market of the national patronage—with 
the retaining fees of fortanes for the basely sordid, 
and promotion for the basely aspiring. What 
wonder that, with such advantages, it should find 
willing and capable tools heyond its own domain? 
What wonder that it should find means to perplex 
the simple, and beguile and soothe the good, as well 
as to enlist and use the selfish ? What wonder that 
it should be able to play off parties against each 
other, and take to itself effectually the balance of 
power, and the lion’s share of the prizes at stake ? 

But why reason about it? Look at the facts. I 
have a statement before me of the incumbents of 
high offices, under the Constitution, which, if not 
punctiliously exact, is not far from the truth; and 
it runs as follows: 

F'yomn non-slave- From slave- 
holding States. holding States. 


Presa 25.4 ois ce idadia stern 4terms 12 terme. 
Judges of the Supreme Court...11 17 «6 
Attorney Generals.........2. 2 5 14 
Speakers of the dlouse.......... ll « Qi ss 
Presidents of the Senate protem..16 61 « 
Foreign Ministers..............54 RO « 


While the proportion of Cabinet ministers and of 
high naval and military officers has been some- 
thing like the same. 

Such is the disproportion in the distribution of 
offices of emolument and honor, to correspond to a 
proportion of voters, on the favored side, of one to 
twenty or thirty of the whole vote. No matter 
for the emolument—I speak for the great mass of 
the people of the free States, the honest people, 
who are not struggling for the ‘ spoils’’-—we 
have other avenues to gain—the ways of industry 
and of frugality, which we prefer. No matter for 
the honor. We can find that in the paths of 
science and letters, in the labors of philanthropy 
and of public enterprise, and in the offices of a 
blameless and useful private life. But this accu- 
mulation of public offices in one class of hands 
represents the accumulation of poLiricaL POWER, 
and affords the means of perpetuating and extend- 
ing it. 

See how it is exercised. Let me first mention 


_ the unutterably heinous law—I can characterize it 


by no milder epithet—of February 12, 1793, put- 
ting the liberty of every freeman in this nation at 
the mercy of every paltry town or county magis- 


| trate"whom the kidnapper may delude or bribe to 


do his dirty work. If my neighbor sues me for 
twenty dollars, the Constitution of my country 
gives me the secarity of a jury of our peers to 
pass between us. Not so with my liberty, which 
! value at more than twenty dollars. Leta stranger 


| come among us of the free States, and claim one 
_ of our number as his runaway slave, and let him 


satisfy, any how, some trading justice that his 


claim is good, and that justice’s warrant is valid 


for him against all the world. The law makes no 


| disfinction between white and black men, though, 


ae 


i 


| if it did, it would make no difference in the atro- 
| city of the principle. 


le. Let the man-stealer get 
that warrant, and with it he may bring me or any 
Representative from a free State on this floor to: 


| the auction-block close by this Capitol, to make 
| our next remove in chains to Natchez or New 
| Orleans. 


He may take my wife from my side or 
my infant from its cradle, and if I resist, he is 
armed with the whole power of the country to 
strike me down. The odious law, by its letter, 
threatens and insults the Governor of Massachu- 


| setts or New York as much as the darkest menial 
‘they employ. Do gentlemen say the law would 
| never be so executed ? 


Be it so. What would 
prevent it? The law of force or the fear of force. 
The standing outrage and indignity, standing on 
the defiled pages of the statute book, are still the 
same. 

What next? Look at your Cherokee troubles, 
and your Seminole war. One of those misfor- 
tunes of the Cherokees, which led to your driving 
them off at the cost of the ‘national honor in the 
violation of sixteen treaties, was, that they were 
charged with harboring fugitive slaves. The same 
was the great sin of the Seminoles in Florida, ex~ 











* The Presidency of 1841-'45 is reckoned in both columns 
once for President Harrison’s election, and once for Presi- 
dent Tyler’s term of office. 
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piated in a stubborn conflict of seven years’ dura- 


tion, at the price of 1 know not how many lives, 
and of at least twenty millions of dollars, (and 
nobody knows how much more,) of which we of 
the North had to pay our share, sooner than south- 
ern slaves should get away from their owners. 

But time is wasting, and I must pass entirely 
over many things, and lightly over many others. 
As to this political aspect of the slave question, 
how has it dealt with our right of petiuon, and 
our freedom of speech and of the press—the two 
last belonging to the inheritance of our Anglo- 
Saxon manhood, the former commonly recognized 
in the poorest vassal that crouches before a des- 
pot’s throne. For several years, the petitions of 
our constituents for the redress of what they felt 
to be offensive grievances were contemptuously 
thrown back by a standing regulation of this House; 
and now the most that we have gained is, that they 
may gu into the hands of the Committee on the 
District, which committee, it is just as well under- 
stood as if it were formally set down and ordained 
in your rules and orders, is to do its office by sim- 
ply burying them out of sight, and taking care 
that they be no more heard of forever. 

Liberty of speech and liberty of the press, what 
are they worth in nearly half of the States of this 
Union, if one would exercise them in relation to 
the great moral, social and political question of 
the time? On that subject, within those borders, 
who does not know that a man is not to speak or 
print his mind,except at peril of life and limb? Nor 
does personal liberty, in certain circumstances, fare 
better. By the constitution of Massachusetts, 
established in 1780, people of color are citizens of 


that Commonwealth, as much as whites. And by | 
the federal Constitution, which went into opera- | 


tion in 1789, all ‘* citizens of each State are entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.’’ 
chusetts, | say, freedom is universal within her 
limits, and citizenship has nothing to do with color. 
‘There was never an act of emancipation in that 
Commonwealth. Emancipation took place by 
force of the organic law. Three years after its 
adoption, a colored man prosecuted a white for 
assault and battery. The fact was admitted, but 
justified on the ground that the black was a slave, 
and that the assault was the lawful chastisement 
of the master. The court held, that under the clause 
of the bill of rights declaring that * all men are born | 
‘ free and equal, and have certain natural, essential, 
‘and inalienable rights, among which may be 
‘reckoned the right of enjoying and defending 
‘ their lives and liberties,” (language almost copied 
from that written by a Virginia pen in the Decla- 
ration of aes preg. no such relations as those | 
of master and slave could subsist in Massachu- | 
setts. ‘The master was convicted and fined, and | 
slavery took its last leave of her jurisdiction. 

The colored citizen of Massachusetts goes on 
his lawful occasions to a southern State, with just | 


as good a constitutional right to tread its soil in se- | 


curity and at will as the heir of its own longest and 
proudest lineage. But not only is he forbidden by | 
a pseudo-legislation of the place to land there in 
freedom, he is not permitted even to remain in free- | 
dom on board the ship that has conveyed him. 
He is forced on shore to a prison; and when he is 
discharged and departs, it is on the payment of a 
ransom, called the expense of his detention. If 
he comes a second time, he is scourged; if a third, 
he is sold into perpetual slavery. So decrees the | 
so-called law. Massachusetts was uneasy to have | 
her unoflending citizens treated thus. She remon- | 
strated, but to no purpose, except to draw down 
fresh insult. She could not, nor did she desire, to 
escape the responsibility of adopting all means in 
her power for their protection. She sent one of 
her most respected citizens—a man of admirable 
wisdom, discretion, dignity, and purity of charac- 
ter—simply to try the question of the validity of 
those provisions which South Carolina persisted in 
affirming to be law, though that one of her own 
eminent sons, who had had cognizance of it on the 
supreme tribunal of the nation, had said, ‘on the 
unconstitutionality of the law, it is not too much 
to say that it will not bear argument.’”* 
A new political aspect of the slave question was 





~* Opinion of Judge Johnson, August 7, 1833, in the case 
of Henry Elkison vs. Francis Deliesseline, sheriff of Charles. 
to” District. 
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, ances he had endured, for they seemed to belong } 
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By the constitution of Massa- | 
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now disclosed. The slave question had closed the 
doors of the Federal courts, to which it belonged to 
extend the security the Federal Constitution had 
assured. The Massachusetts lawyer could not 
reach the bench before which he would have plead- ! 
ed for the liberty and rights of Massachusetts free- 
men. Nor only so. ‘The slave question had yet 
further aspects for himself. Ele was expelled, and 
sent home with indignity, if it were possible for 
indignity to reach such a man. And laws, so 
called, were forthwith enaeted, making it highly 
penal henceforward to seek legal redress in that re- 
gion, under such circumstances, for the extremest 
outrages offered to a New England freeman. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no .present remedy. 
We cannot raise a regiment, nor fit out a ship, 
for the maintenance of the rights of those to 
whom the State owes protection, as much as they 
owe allegiance to the State. We are disarmed 
by those compromises of the Constitution, which 
Massachusetts respects. I shudder while 1 refer 
to such expedients; but in other times they 
would have Leen resorted to. It may be we | 
shall see hereafter that these dismal transactions | 
are not merely to be deplored. It is such extray- 
agances that attract attention, arouse indolence, 
and excite to action. It is a method of Providence, 
to provide for the ultimate overthrow of great | 
evils, by the practical development of their enor- | 
mity. ‘The excess of an abuse conducts it to its | 
fate. I said to Mr. Hoar, when I welcomed him |) 
back, that I could not wholly regret the annoy- | 
to that blackest darkness that just precedes the 
day. I believe it was so; and that while the pen 
of History was recording that shameful chapter, 
the pen of Destiny was writing the certain and not | 
distant downfall of the oppressive and insolent + 
institution. 

Then came, for the strengthening and perpet- | 
uation of slavery, the disastrous measure of the | 
annexation of Texas, with its long train of | 
political aspects of the slave question, long enough | 
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_ makes right, and in his school has contracted a 
love for slavery and force, and all that condition of 


bumanity, which, in his nervous but not dainty 


| language, the philosopher describes as “ without 


‘arts, without letters, without manners, without 
* society, and the life of man solitary, disturbed, 
* nasty, brutish, and short.’’ I am not so forget- 
ful of the state of things in the ancient republics, 
and in the cultivated communities of the southern 
section of this country, as to affirm that slavery 
cannot coexist with a high civilization. But they 
have no natural or proper affinity. It is only by 


| force of earlier events that they are brought into 


contact. Slavery is natural to man, just as it is 
natural to him to drape himself with die leavesand 
bear-skins. As his rude nature is developed, he 
invents better arts, and tends to a better culture, 
I know not but it was natural to man, as the Scot- 
tish philosopher of the last century maintained, to 
go on all-fours, and climb trees to regale on acorns, 
But in the progress of ages, he has learned to do 
better. Liberty, justice, humanity, are natural to 
man, just as it 1s natural to him to Jearn to calcu- 
late eclipses, and build marble palaces, and make 
books of science and poetry, and surround. himself 
with the charms and graces of a-refined society. 
And where is slavery the ‘* practice of mankind :’’ 
Among the highly cultivated communities of the 
race? In England? In France? Or in Mozam- 
bique and Guinea? Sweden, Holland, and Den- 
mark, have at Jength closed the procession of the 
civilized nations that have abandoned it. Out of 
these United States, I know not that it exists in 
in any part of Christendom, except Brazil and the 


Spanish colonies. And in those colonies, its form 


is much milder than with us. Of its condition in 
half-civilized Brazil, I cannot speak. 

Again: the gentleman urged, to this point, the 
natural inferiority of the negro race, (page 7.) He 
has no doubt examined, and knows how to ex- 
pose, the seeming paradox of those ingenious men 
who have held that the balance of power was 
shifted, and the sceptre of the world passed from 


already, and still stretching far away into the | 


unknown and threatening future. The first fruit 
of that proceeding was the repeal of the tariff 
act of 1842—a measure which took the bread from 
the mouths of thousands of the working men of 
the free States, and a measure carried by two 
_ votes cast at the other end of this building, by men 
who had no more constitutional right to come in 


and act upon our affairs, than any two who might | 
have been brought over from England, or France, | 


ovr Algiers. The next blossoming of the tree was 
in the pending war with Mexico. Gentlemen 
please themselyes with making distinctions be- 
tween the occasion and the cause of that war. But 
nobody, I take it, doubts that, if Texas had not 
been annexed, war would not have taken place. 
Mr. Calhoun, whose sagacity all the newspapers 


| extol, ene he could set fire to a barrel of gun- 


oowder, and extinguish it when half consumed. 
e has lived to rue the failure of the hopeful ex- 


periment. We have spent an hundred millions of | 


dollars, and are going on spending. No matter 
for the money, if it had only been buried in the 


deep blue sea, ‘deeper than did ever plummet | 


sound,”’ instead of being used to purchase so much 


| disgrace and mischief. But it has been made to 

carry widowhood and orphanage into thousands | 
| of the homes of a sister Republic, the homes of 
men and women who never injured us. It has | 


been made to carry widowh and orphanage 

intu thousands of our own American homes; to 
| write a chapter in our history for the execration 
| and loathing of the civilized and Christian world, 
and the bitter shame of own wiser posterity. 
Of a system which leads to such political results 
—for, following the gentleman from North Caroli- 
na, [ have not spoken of it as a question of justice 
or humanity—that gentleman is the elaborate apolo- 
| gist, and the gentleman from Maryland thinks that 

it ought to be regarded with respect and deference. 
The gentleman from North Carolina said (pages 5 
, and 6) that it is miscalled a ‘* peculiar institution,”’ 

for that it is “* natural among men,’’ and prevails 
| widely throughout the earth. I think he has been 
| reading Rousseau, and learned from his fantastic 
|dreams that the savage state is the natural and 
blissful stateof man. Rather he has been reading 


Hobbes, and has adopted from that vigorous cham - 
' pion of arbitrary power, the doctrine that might 


the colored to the white race, some twenty-four 
centuries ago, at the capture of Babylon by the 
| Persians; and I presume he decides that question 
rightly. [Mr. Cimeman interrupted, and was 
| understood to say he had referred to the Egyp- 
tians, and relied on the formation of the Egyptian 
| skull.] The gentleman speaks of the Egyptians. 
| Undoubtedly he has attended to the curious hint 
| in Herodotus, bearing on that question. The 
ventleman quotes Appian, a writer not commonly 
| in the hands of professed scholars. He isa reader of 
| Polybius, and has weighed his merits and those of 
|| the other great masters in that department of compo- 
|| sition in such exact critical scales as to feel justified 
|| in placing him at the head of the list in respect to 
pene sagacity, (page 6.) He cannot have over- 
ooked that singular passage in so common an 
| author as Herodotus, in which the old chronicler 
has been thought to say, that the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the remote source perhaps of Greek civiliza- 
tion, were woolly-headed negroes. I will not de- 
fend that interpretation of his words. Butit is no 
invention of any of your high-flying abolitionists 
of the present day; it has been received by grave 
and plodding English and German doctors, who 
| read, and pondered, and smoked, and annotated, 
long before such a lusus natura as an American 
, abolitionist was ever heard of. The gentleman has 
of course determined the complexion of the great 
captain of antiquity, the Carthaginian Hannibal, 
and knows how far it resembled that of the Ly- 
bians and Nubians whom he led to woaty per 
triumphs over the sharp-beaked eagles of Rome. 
_ He sees how to dispose of the phenomenon of the 
French mulatto, Alexandre Dumas, that miracle 
|| of prolific genius. He can show that no stress 1s 
|| to be laid on such a case as that of the American 
| Frederick Douglass, now of Rochester, New York, 
'| ten years ago a wretched slave, picking up scraps 
_ of leaves of the Bible in the gutters of Baltimore, 
| to teach himself to read, then working three years 
| on the wharves of New Bedford, without a day’s 
| schooling I presume in his life, yet now speaki 
| and writing the English language with a force an 
| eloquence which, I hesitate not to say, would do 
‘| no discredit to any gentleman on this floor. But I 
| do not See question wanins the negro 
| inferiority is to to a congenital incapacity, 
lor to the Se wot low culture of many 


' 
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generations. It is a great problem. I have not 
time for it. It is too intricate and vast. Nor, 


determined either way, would it have any material || 
connection with the main question I have in hand, || 
or directly bear on any measures now in the con- 
templation of this committee. I have been but 
stepping aside a little way in the gentleman’s | 
track. 

Again: he appealed to the “ failure of the eman- 
cipation of the negroes in the West Indies,”’ (page | 
8.) The gentleman gets his views of this from 
the English merchants, who try the question of 
success or failure by the amount of their importa- | 
tions of coffee and sugar from the islands. [Mr. 
CLINGMAN was understood to say that he had his in- || 
formation from those who had personally visited the 
islands.] The statements of visiters, Mr. Chair- 
man, are conflicting. I have statements different 
from what have reached the gentleman, on which 
lam disposed to rely. I am very anxious to see 
the recent Parliamentary Reports, and have sent 
for them for the purpose of *being aided to clear | 
up the contradictions. I have before me a table | 
showing the amount of sugar exported from the || 
British West India islands in five successive years. 
It is as follows: 


1a 1068 6ccccs 0 sts 125,295 hogsheads, 12,225 tierces. | 
In 108.01 sicsesne 135,910 do. 15,985 do. i 
Ip JORB acon eves 141,100 do. 13,640 do. 1 
Se SOR nctéc see 138,150 do. 16,395 do. 
In 1845... .ccn cece 157,200 do. 2,075 do. 


Showing, on the whole, aconstant and very grati- | 
fying increase of the exportation. But, supposing 
it were otherwise, the gentleman, like myself, I | 
believe, is a friend to the protective system ; and if | 
so, he knows the worth of the home market. Mr. || 
Jefferson pointed it out long ago, and showed how, | 
on account of the saving of the cost of transporta- || 
tion, and for divers other good and weighty rea-, | 
sons, it was better than the foreign. And if part | 
of the sugar and coffee which used to be sent | 
abroad, is now consumed within the islands, which | 
is the case to a large extent, in consequence of the | 
negroes being now in a condition to indulge in such | 
luxuries, the decrease in the amount exported is | 
little to the purpose. And, supposing even that | 
less of these commodities were raised, the negroes | 
being disposed to turn more of their industry to ,| 
other productions—to raising yams, bananas, plan- | 
tains, pine-apples, anything—for the market, or || 
for their families, what then? The better the farmer | 
can suit himself with his farming, the more rent || 
will he be willing to pay; and with the rise of rents || 
of course comes the increase of the value of land | 
and of the wealth of the proprietors. Is it not || 
so? And is that failure,even in an economical | 
point of view? | 
But, Mr. Chairman, I am ashamed to argue the || 
question on such a basis. The failure of West | 
India emancipation! Do the gentleman and I | 
speak the same language? Dol understand the | 
gentleman, and does he understand himself? Fail- || 
ure, when eight hundred thousand human chattels | 
were quietly changed in a day to men and women, || 
endowed with the possession and care of their own | 
bodies and souls, introduced to the relations of | 
humanity, entitled to call their children their own, || 
empowered to have husband and wife, brother and 1 
sister, in some intelligible sense! This a failure! || 
And mark the decisive. practical contradiction || 
given, and forever sealed, to all that had been said, 
and nowhere more loudly than in these islands, of || 
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| is well calculated to deceive. 
| dred thousand foreigners annually arrive in the 


| North 


United States, who settle down almost entirely in 
the free States.”” Do they? And why? Because 
in the free States the occupation of the laborer 
does not place him in a degraded caste, and be- 
cause in the free States there are common schools 
for him to send his children to, in which they can 


| be trained under the same advantagesas the richest, 
and from which they can start in an equal compe- | 
| tition with the sons of the richest for all the prizes | 


of society. Nor only, it seems, is this the case 
with foreigners; ‘‘ those who emigrate from the old 


| Northern States almost all go to the new free States, 


while, on the other hand, a very large proportion 
of the emigration of the old Southern States goes into 
the free States of the Northwest.’’ Indeed! And 
what is it that sets the prodigious current of emi- 
gration so determinately in that direction, winning 
even the sons of the sunny South from the homes 
of their childhood and the graves of their fathers, 
and all the associations of kindred and of memory, 


| to seek the hardships of an untried condition and 


a northern sky? Just the intense desire for that 


| equality, and those social advantages, which the 
' presence of slavery absolutely excludes. 


‘*is eminently true of the North Carolina emi- 
grants; and I may add, too, that, but for this emi- 


|| gration, population would increase in that State as — 


fast as it would in any country, there being an 


_abundant supply of the necessaries of life among 


the entire population.”” Ah! Mr. Chairman, 


| ** much virtue is in”’ but, as well as in *if.’’ “* But 


for this emigration,’’ Nérth Carolina would rapidly 
increase. Because of this emigration it does not 
so increase. And what causes this emigration? 
The gentleman told us what does not cause it. It 
is no want of a ‘‘ supply of the necessaries of life,” 
vulgarly so called. Of them, he said truly, they 
have adindencnlinte to eat, drink, and wear. 
But of what are equally ‘* necessaries of life’’ to 


right-minded people—equality of social position, | 


and opportunities for personal improvement and 
advancement—the non-slaveholding North Caro- 
linians have not enough, and therefore they go else- 
where in search of them, keeping down the popula- 
tion of the State as well as its wealth and conse- 

uence, of which, in a well-organized community, 


the industrious classes are always the support and | 


strength. This remark on the tendency of emigration 
to the free States, said the gentleman, is ** eminentl 

true of the North Carolina emigrants.” I shoul 

expect it, from the well-known sound sense and 
robustly independent character of the good old 
tate. The free, “ tender, and open”’ spirit 
which George Fox found among the honest plant- 
ers of Albemarle has not died out there, and it is 
not satisfied with inferiority and stagnation. Let 


them get rid of slavery, and they can live at home | 


without either. 
And when we have got at the cause which keeps 


down the comparative population, prosperity, and | 


consequence of North Carolina, we can answer 
the’ same question in other applications. We can 
tell why the growth of beautiful Kentucky keeps 
no better pace with her sister Ohio across the 


river, not so large and scarcely so fertile, yet the | 


latter, though starting later, now nearl 
the free population of the former. 
wh 


tripling 
e can tell 
Virginia, in the first half century of the 
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More than one hun- | 


“ This | 
| I have observed myself,’’ the gentleman continued, 


the danger of such a proceeding. Four hundred | Federal Government, increased her population 
thousand negroes in Jamaica to forty thousand || from about three-quarters of a million to about a 
whites, the whites would have been but a mouth- || million anda quarter, while New York, ona much 
ful for their vindictive maw, if vindictive passions 
had had sway. But not one act of violence sullied || three hundred and forty thousand to nearly two 


smaller territory, enlarged her numbers from about || 


that magnificent triumph of Christianity and right; || 
and, from that day to this, a peace and good order } 
have prevailed, which would do honor to any civil- || 
ized community. If that is a failure, will some 
one tell me what would have been triumphant and 
glorious success? I should be glad to be informed. 
“The idea has not yet dawned upon me. 

Once more: the gentleman took ground against 
the pretty common opinion that, as he expresses 
it, ** the continuance of slavery is injurious to us 
as a nation,’ (page 9.) He will excuse me for 
saying, that rarely has it been my chance to fall 
in with so palpable a ron itur as that which 
lies in the chasm between his premises and his 
conclusion. ‘It may be remembered,’’ he said, 
‘* that the view derived from the decennial census 


millions and a half, and her estimated property 
had become nearly three times as great-as that of 
the State the most favored by nature of any in this 
Union. We can tell why Maryland, most eligibly 
situated, has twenty-seven free inhabitants to the 
uare mile, and bleak and barren Massachusetts 
ninety-eight. We can explain how it came about 
that Michigan, in ten years before 1840, increased 
her free population 574 per cent.; and Arkansas, 
erected into a State about the same time, only 200 

cent. Washington saw the difference between 
Pineuinels and Virginia in his day, and his 
infallible discernment descried the cause to be in 
the laws for abolishing slavery: ‘‘laws,”’ said he, 
for once too hopefully, ‘‘ which there is nothi 
more certain than that Maryland and Virginia 
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must have, and that at a period not remote.” 
And his august wisdom pointed eut the proper 
method of relief, as well as the crying need. 
‘*There is one only proper and effectual mode,” 
he wrote to Robert Morris, ** by which it can be 
accomplished, and that is, by legislative authority; 
and this, as far as my suffrage will go, [mark it, 
Georce Wasnmineron’s suffrage for abolition,| 
shall never be wanting.”’ 

An institution so salutary and beneficial to the 
body politic, the gentleman from North Carolina 
would have extended into Territories and States 
as yet untouched by its influences, and he offered 
his own scheme for that purpose, (page 5.) Upon 
that I will not now detain the committee with any 
of my remarks. I may have an opportunity to do 
so hereafter, when the question of extending slavery 
into new territory may come up. But as to two 
or three things which he said about it, I must 

_ briefly throw in my caveat at the present time. 

The gentleman said: 

« The supposition that the States would exclude from all 
the Territories of the United States an institution which 
prevailed so generally among them, seems improbable in 

| itself, and those who maintain it may well be required to 
furnish the evidence. There is not, sir, in the whole Con- 
stitution, any one clause which, either directly or indirectly, 
favors the idea that slavery was to be limited to the States 
where it then existed, or to be excluded from any part of 
the territory of the United States.”°—Page 5. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Constitution, 
had it been faithfully executed, agreeably to the 
sense of the Convention which framed, and of the 
| people who adopted it, contains enough safeguards 

against such a wrong, and that, construed in its 
true meaning and spirit, it could never have been 
used to extend the benefits (if they were such) 
of the original compromises—compromises bad 
enough, any way, for the free States—to new par- 
ties, not colbianid in the original partnership. ‘The 
gentleman, it seems, thinks otherwise, and, unfor- 
tunately, he has recent constructions in his favor. 
The past has come and gone. We may have oppor- 
tunity to look at the question further when further 
| usurpations, as I esteem them, shall be attempted 
upon the liberties which that instrument was ex- 
pected to secure to the freemen who ratified it. En- 
lightened by the dismal experience we have had, I 
own | could now wish that the Constitution had 
uttered more positive and explicit prohibitions, 
' though I have little belief that even they would 
| have at all availed against such unscrupulous influ- 
/ences as have been in action: to nullify it in all 
cases in which slavery was concerned. But that 
‘no further precautions were taken, is no maiter of 
surprise. The gentleman must read the debates 
| of the’ Convention which framed that instrument, 
' and of the State conventions that ratified it, with 
very different eyes from mine, if he does not see 
that the statesmen of that day expected that the 
| discontinuance of the slave trade, after twenty 
| years, for which they made provision, and the 
|| discontinuance of slavery itself, would be pretty 
| nearly simultaneous events. Such, | think, was 
‘| the general expectation that prevailed every where, 
|, except in South Carolina and Georgia, which, it 
|| must be owned, clung to the evil with a tenacious 
| fondness. No, sir; the tree of the Constitution, 
which our fathers planted, bore a natural fruit, 
‘| salutary and palatable. A noxious branch “was 
| grafted upon it, which grew rankly, and over- 
hecearaonbe a and poisoned the rest—‘‘a mildewed 
‘| ear, blasting its wholesome brother.”’ Prune that 
‘| off, and again, in beneficent abundance, it will yield 
|| fruit ** for the healing of the nations.” 
The gentleman said, further, “ one-half of the 
States have slaves, the other half have none,’’ 
| (page 5;) and from that statement he argued, that 
‘in settling the imstitutions of new territory, an 
equitable arrangement would be to on half of it 
‘up to slavery, and let liberty live in the rest. Sir, 
I do not agree to that fractional statement. If 
facts which I have presented to the attention of 
the committee are sustained, then it follows that 
| not one-half, but one-fiftieth part of the people of 
| this Confederacy are interested as etors in 
| an institution which is essentially and irrecon- 
‘| cilably hostile to the highest interests of the other 
| forty-nine fiftieths, which demands to wield 
‘all the power of the Government, and extend the 
\| borders of its own domain, for the purpose of sus- 


ing || taining and perpetuating that instrument for op- 


. pressing the great majority. 
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The gentleman said again, in connection with 
this topic, “it is obvious, that by transferring part 
of the slaves from the old States to the new, you 
would not increase their nambers,’’ (page 8.) Sir, 
if my little reading in political economy has not 
misled me, this is by no means * obvious;”’ but, 
on the contrary, it is obvious, that by removing a 
population from comparatively narrow bounds, 
you provide for an increase of its numbers; and 
particular considerations might be added in the 
present instance to show further that that result 
would follow. [ anticipate the reply that may be 
made to this. It may be said, Very well; increase 
the amount of human life, and you add to the sum 
of human happiness. But, in the first place, this 
is a direct abandonment of the other position. | 
And in the second, I will not allow that the sum 
of happiness, under all circumstances of social con- 
dition, is enlarged with that of life. Virginians at 
least are not apt to forget the saying of their great 
compatriot, ** Give me liberty, or give me death.” 
If that sentiment be just, then it should equally 
be said, Give me liberty, or curse me not with ex- 
istence, 

Much of the interest lately manifested for the 
emancipation of the colored race, the gentleman 
referred to * the action of anti-slavery or abolition 
societies,’’ (page 9.) He is aware that they are 
no institutions of recent origin, but coeval with 
the existence of our Government.” [ hold in my 
hand a copy of a memorial addressed to the Con- 
gress of the United States, in February, 1790, by 
the “* Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery.”’ The name of no less consid- | 
erable a person than the sage Benjamin Franklin 
is subscribed to that memorial as President. | 
think Dr. Franklin knew some things as well as 
the men of this more confident generation. I think 
particularly that he had some comprehension of 
that Constitution which he helped to frame; and I 
set his authority against that of a.Boston writer, 
who considered it ** questionable whether the abo- 
lition movement is reconcilable with duty under 
the Constitution.’’ Among the illustrious names 
on the roll of that society is found that of La 
Fayetic, whom the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina quoted as complimenting “the good sense of 
the American people, which enabled them wisely 
to settle all domestic differences’’—the same La 
Fayette who said to Clarkson, as that philanthro- 
pist reports in a letter written not long before his 
death, “1 would never have drawn my sword in 
the cause of America, if | could have conceived 
that thereby I was founding a land of slavery.” 

The gentleman from North Carolina presented |, 
a classification of abolitionists of the present day. | 
I am not satisfied with it, either for precision or I 
completeness, and will bespeak his patience while | 
I propose a different. 

There are, in the first place, the Abolitionists, | 
strictly and commonly so called. Their specific 
distinction, as a body, is, that they urge a dissolu- 

| 
| 


| 


tion of the Federal Constitution, and of the Union. 
With the gentleman on the other side who ex- 
pressed his sentiments not long ago, they hold to | 
the “sacred right of revolution.’? He called it |) 
**the most sacred of all rights.’’ They attach to | 
it a similar sanctity, though they would not pros- | 
ecute the object in the way which I suppose he | 
would think legitimate. ‘They are, generally at 
least, non-resistants, and most of them even refrain 
from voting, from scruples against giving even | 
that support to a Government which they regard 
as implicated in so much wrong, With a late || 
President of the College of South Carolina, they 
have ‘* calculated the value of the Union,” and, as 
they do the sum, the Union turns out to cost too 
much. Among them are persons of the greatest 
nurity of life, and the most unselfish philanthropy. 
There are individuals of eminent abilities, of the || 
highest culture, and of social connections the most | 
esteemed. There are those who bear the great | 
historical names of the North—names which one || 
cannot read the story of the heroic periods of New 
England without continually meeting. 

I do not adopt their views in respect to disunion. 
I believe that there resides in the Constitution a suf- 
ficient recuperative power, which, though smoth- 
ered now, only requires a effort to be brought | 
into action. I reject utterly the doctrine which 
makes the distinguishing badge of that body. It}! 
was from them that those expressions proceeded || 
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_which the gentleman quoted to the committee as 
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having been * collated by Mr. Nathan Appleton,” 
(page 14.) I regret that the gentleman should have 
thus brought forward his friend here. I cannot 
anticipate any occasion that will lead me to intro- 
duce, in this place, for animadversion, the name of 


a private citizen. But the remarks of the gentleman | 
make some notice from me proper, perhaps neces- | 


sary. I will not proceed to it without premising 
that he shall not say anything of his friend’s worth 


in private life that I will not cordially echo and | 


confirm, perhaps with not'less knowledge than his 
own. Icannot mistake the gentleman’s allusion, 
when he said, that, “‘ because he [Mr. Appleton] ex- 
* pressed sentiments of regard for the Constitution 

and the Union, and a determination to abide by 


‘ 
| * the laws as made, a torrent of obloquy was di- 
‘ rected against him, so as to oblige him to publish | 
‘a pamphlet in his defence.’? The gentleman read | 
some of **the extracts which he (Mr. Appleton] | 
thought proper to make, to show the opinions of | 


’ 


his assailants;’’ and then, in allusion to part of 


| what he had quoted, he went on to say: ‘* This 
| * last sentiment he shows has been adopted asa 


‘ motto by many who do not profess to belong to 
‘ the sect of Abolitionists.”’ 


I think that he has not asserted it. 
man understands that his friend has insinuated it, 


| in relation to the writer of the pamphlet that drew | 
out his own, on the gentleman be the responsi- | 


bility of that interpretation. [ entertain no such 
question here. 


show that that insinuation is in fact made, then be 


the responsibility of such an insinuation upon its | 
Certainly it would be a groundless one. | 


author. 
The writer of the pamphlet which occasioned the 


| publication by the gentleman’s friend, recorded 


distinctly his dissent from the doctrine of disunion. 
It was no obiter dictum, but explicitly set down, 
and somewhat fully reasoned out. In answer to 
the inquiry, What course of action the usurpations 
of slavery demanded from the free States, that wri- 
ter said: ** They should not meditate a severance of 
‘the union of the States. Disunion would be as 
‘ evil a thing as it is painted by any of those who, 
‘ by dwelling exclusively on its evils, put their 
‘ consciences to sleep in respect to that slavery 
‘ which, as long as it exists, will threaten, more 
‘ than all other causes together, to bring it about.” 
He then proceeded to some considerations in con- 


' firmation of this sentiment, and concluded his re- 


marks upon the topic by saying: ‘ Constitutional 
‘ proceedings, then, alone are to be thought of for 
‘the abatement of this monstrous nuisance. A 


‘ disunion of the States, on all other accounts a 


‘calamity, does not change its character when 
* viewed in relation to this end.’’* 

Another portion of those interested in the move- 
ment against slavery is embraced in the Liberty 
party, so called. It has a regular party organiza- 
tion, contemplating action under the Constitution, 
holding its conventions, and supporting its own 
candidates for office, as much as either of the two 
parties that mainly divide the country. In some 
States its numbers are large. In my own State, 
its vote has nearly reached ten thousand. In New 
York, in 1844, it came up, I believe, to fifteen 
thousand. 

Among the opponents of slavery are next to be 


reckoned great numbers in the two principal par- | 


ties in the free States. A very large number—I 


suppose the dominant portion—of the Democracy | 
of New York has lately taken strong ground upon | 
the subject; and the same, though to a less extent, | 


has been the current of Democratic opinion in New 
Hampshire; while the Whigs of New Hampshire 
have made themselves very distinctly heard, and a 
combination, on the ground of hostility to slavery, 
has plucked the government of that State out of 
the hands of adynasty which had seemed destined 
to be perpetual. In Massachusetts, we have four- 
teen counties. Two of them are small, their popu- 


lation not equalling that of several of our single 


towns. The Whigs of a majority, I believe, of 


| the rest, at the county conventions last autumn, 
declared the opposition of Massachusetts to any 
candidate for the Presidency or Vice Presidency, 


who was not known to be opposed to the further 
extension of slavery; while no county, as far as 
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** The gentleman must | 
pardon me. I think his friend has not shown this; | 
If the gentle- | 


But if the gentleman can further | 
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‘| I know, assumed the opposite gronnd. But the 
| people of that sober Commonwealth have widely 
| taken the alarm, and they do not limit their yiews 
| to the mere confinement of slavery within its present 
| limits. Let me read, Mr. Chairman, a resolve of 
| the Legislature of the pattern Whig State of Mas- 
sachusetts, passed,as appears by the certified copy 
which I hold in my hand, on the 27th day of Feb- 
ruary last, five days before the dissolution of the 
last Congress. It reads thus: 

‘ Resolved, unanimously, That the Legislature of Massa- 
| chusetts views the existence of human slavery, within the 
limits of the United States, as a great calamity, an im- 
mense moral and political evil, which ought to be abolished 
as soon as that end can be properly and constitutionally at- 
tained, and that its extension should be uniformly and eari- 
estly opposed by all good and patriotic men throughout the 
Union.” i 

Sir, that is plain language. ‘That is off-hand, 
downright, point-blank utterance, if | know what 
such utterance is. Without being any friend to 
the doctrine of instructions, I take that for the sen- 
/timent and counsel of my venerated mother, and 
may God prosper me as I will act accordingly! [ 
stand on just that platform. I consult that solemn 
record of the sense of my native State, and I find that 
my sentiments come exactly up to it. With that 
record of the will of Whig Massachusetts in my 
hand, I shall not go to Mr. A, B, or C, in State 
street, or Wall street, to learn whether [ am a 
Whig, when measured by some second-rate stand- 
ard in their minds. As little shall 1 wait to have 
my Whig character passed upon by some inspect- 
ing editor here in Washington. I had not been 
many days in this place before one of that profes- 
sion animadverted on me and two of my friends, 
as ‘** putrid excrescences” upon the Whig party. 
In perhaps not quite so direct language, he passed 
the same sentence on three other Whig members, 
and recommended, I think, that weshould be * lop- 
ped off.”” The calculation at the time was, that 
the party in this House had five majority, all told. 
It was a brilliant idea, that ‘ lopping off,’’ which 
|| would have left a minus quantity behind. Sir, it 
|| would not have been good partisan economy-—it 
would not have secured a good working majority. 
It would have been financiering too much like that 
of the honest soldier in the English song— 

« How happy’s the soldier who lives on his pay, 
And spends halfa crown upon sixpence a day !”’ 
'| The happy thought was ground out by what was 
| said—of course, erroneously—to be the organ of a 





certain interest in this House. To judge from the 
music it discoursed, it was an instrument of indif- 
ferent pretension, fitted with a sorry set of what 
Milton calls 
F “ Serannel pipes of wretched straw.’? 

From the lumber garret, which was its too evident 
destiny, it has lately, if report says true, been 
'| ransomed, to be furnished with another stop, and 
attuned to a different symphony. I think it was 
ume. 

[Before the close of the last paragraph, the 
Chairman’s hammer fell, on the expiration of the 
hour. Mr. P. would have gone on substantially 
as follows:] 

There is another large class of persons who are 
apt to be left wholly out of the account in a con- 
sideration of this question—friends of freedom, 
who, disinclined to attach themselves to a third 
party, and merely block the wheels—utterly dis- 
satisfied with the Democratic party, because of its 
alliance with slavery, and not sufficiently satisfied 
with the Whigs, becarise they think their practice 
is not up to their professions—stay at home, and 
do not vote at all, simply hoping and waiting for 
better times. When the Democratic party in 
Massachusetts suddenly abandoned, in 1845, the 
opposition to the annexation of Texas, in which, 
up to that time, it had gone hand in hand with its 
rival, the effect was immediately seen at the au- 
tumn election, in the loss of 17,000 of its votes— 


fell off still further the following year; and although 
it recovered a few thousands at the last election 
of Governor, this gain has been thought to be 
owing, to some extent, to the accession of Whigs 
favorable to the war. There can scarcely be fewer 
than 160,000 voters in Massachusetts. The last 
year but one, the te of votes scarcely ex- 


ceeded 101,000, and the last year 105,000. In 
short, about one-third of the voters did not use 
their right. Of course, a variety of causes are to 


a a 


very nearly one-third of the whole number. It | 
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always will be missing. But for so remarkable a _ 
result it is natural to presume that there was some | 

revailing reason, and I suppose there is no doubt | 
that that to which I have adverted had a very ma- | 
terial operation. ‘ 

Once more: there is a large and all-important | 
class of enemies of slavery beyond the borders of | 
the free States. In the Lexington district of Ken- | 
tucky, it is well known that there lives one of ita | 
foes, who bears ‘‘a name to conjure with;”’ and | 
from the city of Louisville a newspaper is sent 
abroad, within, and to the south and east of that | 
State, devoted to the doctrines of freedom, con- | 
ducted with singular talent and right feeling, and | 
exerting a sensible and extensive influence. A | 
Governor of Virginia, not long ago, proposed to 
his Legislature the enactment of a law giving to the | 
respective counties the power to expel free colored | 
people beyond their limits. The non-slaveholding | 
farmers west of the Blue Ridge thanked him “ for | 
teaching them that word.”” They did not approve | 
the particular application recommended of this new 
principle in legislation; but already there is mych | 
speculation about a State law, authorizing the coun- |, 
ues severally to abolish slavery within their own 
borders. Delaware seems on the verge of eman- , 
cipation, and panting for the untried prosperity it 
will bring. There ate indications that Maryland 
will not be very far behind. The institution which 
her Representative does not think ought to be spo- | 
ken of here is discussed very freely in her dwel- 
lings and by her road-sides. An uneasiness under | 
the burden that so oppresses freemen is working | 
in Western North Carolina and Eastern Tennessee. | 
In Georgia, if report says true, the causes of the 
depression of the white laboring man are engaging | 
a constantly-increasing attention; and there are | 
whispers even that the thing is whispered even | 
among the sandhillers of South Carolina. But! 
whether more or less developed in one place or | 
another, I take it to be unquestionable that a de- | 
sire for emancipation prevails, to an extentalready | 
not inconsiderable, among the non-slaveholding | 
freemen of the Southern country. And it hasa 
healthy root and must grow. They are coming to || 
see that for the welfare of the whole, and especi- | 
ally for their own, it is necessary that the nuisance | 
be abated. Attention is getting fixed upon that | 
great political trath. The baleful political aspect of | 
the slave question stands out in the light. Discus- | 
sion of it must take place, and must infallibly end | 
in confirming, enlightening, and guiding to a prac- | 
tical issue the sense of its reality and of the obli- | 
gation to seek a remedy. 

So that, asI view the case, this is by no means | 
a geographical and sectional question, as the gen- | 
tleman from North Carolina understands it, (page | 
11,) and as it is made to appear in the resolutions | 
of Mr. Calhoun, one great point of whose sagacity | 
is, to present different issues from the true ones. | 
The question is not at all between North and | 
South, but between the many millions of non- |: 
slaveholding Americans, North, South, East, and | 
West, and the very few hundreds of thousands of | 
their fellow-citizens who hold slaves. It is time | 
that this idea of a geographical distinction of par- || 
ties, with relation to this subject, was abandoned. | 
It has no substantial foundation. Freedom, with | 
its fair train of boundless blessings for white and |, 
black—slavery, with its untold miseries for both— 
these are the two parties in the field; and, as to | 
their relative power, the slaveholders, if collected, | 
would be outnumbered by the population of the || 
single city of New York,while the name of the |, 
other host is Legion. I cannot therefore attach || 
any importance to the hint which the gentleman || 
threw out towards the close of his remarks, of | 
what “the South” might think it necessary to |, 
do, if the anti-slavery movement were too much | 
ressed, (page 16.) On this point he spoke for- 





earingly, and in a strain which contrasts most || 
agreeably with language to which these walls | 
have listened in some other times. I have some- || 
thing to say — the subject, but I do not feel 
called upon to bring it forward till some further 
occasion shall arise. I will now only express my || 
deliberate and undoubting conviction, that the || 





time has quite gone by when the friends of sla- || 
very might hope anything from an attempt to 
move the South to disunion for its defence. When 

they raise that question seriously, their non- |! 
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be supposed for this. A large number of voters | 





slaveholding neighbors—with their majority of 
more than six votes to one, even in that region— 
will settle it for them very quietly and effectually, 
through the ballot-boxes. And it is altogether 
likely they wiil then go further yet, and say, ** An 


evil which has all along annoyed, disgraced, and | 
kept us down, and which now asks for its support | 


the overthrow of our wise form of government, 
is no more to be tolerated. Our interests, our 
peace, our safety, demand its extirpation.’’ I do 
not believe it is good policy for the slaveholders 


to let their neighbors hear them talk of disunion. | 


Unless I read very stupidly the signs of the times, 
it will not be the Union they will thus endanger, 


but the interest to which they would sacrifice it. | 
If they insist that the Union and Slavery cannot | 
live together, they may be taken at their word, | 


but ir 1s THE UNION THAT MUST STAND. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
SPEECH OF HON. S. W. DOWNS, 


OF LOUISIANA, ® 
In THE SENATE OF THE United States, 


January 31, 1848. 


The Bill reported from the Committee on Military | 


Affairs to raise, for a limited time, an additional 

Military Force, being under consideration: 

Mr. DOWNS said: 

I had no intention, Mr. President, when this 
bill first came up in the Senate, to say anything 
upon the subject. [ thought, sir, that our pro- 
gress in this war with Mexico was such—we 
having advanced to the interior of that country, 
taken possession of its capital, and accomplished 
everything, practically, that the army and the 
President could have accomplished—that at the 
meeting of this Congress, when it came together, 
it would, in its deliberations upon this subject, 


rather indicate what further steps should be taken |, 


in the matter, and ‘would occupy their time in 
action rather than words. I had no expectation 
whatever, when this bill was first introduced, that 
its passage would be delayed, and that the meas- 
ures recommended by the President would be 
opposed. 

r find, however, that I have been very much 
mistaken. When it was proposed, for the first 
time, to take up this bill, I happened not to be in 


the Senate on that day, and | believe it was the | 


only day in which 1 was absent since the com- 
mencement of the session; but, upon inquiring, I 
found that opposition was made to such consider- 
ation, and there was a very close vote as to 
whether the bill should be taken up. I understood 


from that fact, at that time, that gome obstructions || 
would be thrown in the way of its passage; but, | 


still, I did not anticipate that decided opposition to 


the bill, which has since been manifested on the || 


other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, as we have had so much discus- 
sion, and so much difference of opinion as to the 
origin of this war, and as, perhaps, we shall here- 
after have a difference of opinion as to the question 
by whom the opposition to the bill was com- 
menced, I wish to place on record the history, as 
I understand it, of this debate. 
will be necessary for me to allude to the course of 


certain Senators upon this all-important subject ; 


for in relation to the history of the action of the 
Senate, in the debate on this bill, I do not, for one, 


desire to have the question left in doubt as to who |) 


commenced or protracted this war of discussion. 
When the attempt was first made, sir, to call this 
bill up for consideration, the objection, as I under- 
stood from the “ Official Proceedings,”’ to taking it 
up was not one of direct opposition to the bill, but 
simply whether it should be taken up or not at that 
time. At all events, that appeared to be the light 
in which it was regarded by the chairman of the 
Military Committee. 

We soon, however, came to another stage of 
procedure in this matter. Some days after, when 
the bill was in called up, an amendment was 
offered by sha Heaenot from Kentucky, [Mr. Crir- 


| TENDEN,| to change the provisions, &c. Stull I 


did not understand that to be opposition to the 
bill; for, if I understood the Senator’s remarks on 
that subject, it was not denied that the President 
should be properly sustained in the conduct of this 
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, war. And Iam more confirmed in that opinion, 


from an incident that occurred about that period. 
In some preliminary discussion at that time, I re- 
collect very distinetly that the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky seemed to be very much surprised 
at an incidental remark that fell from the Senator 
from Mississippi—viz : that the prosecution of the 
war had been delayed, or procrastinated, by Con- 
gress. I confess that I was very much of the 
opinion of the Senator from Kentucky, and I 
thought that the objection of the Senator from 
ee was not so well founded as he affirmed 
it to be. I supposed that there had been no serious 
objection at the former session designed against 
the particular measures recommended for the pros- 
ecution of the war. I did not understand from the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky that 
such opposition was intended, but that there was 
only some difference of opinion as to the details 
of this particular measure. But, Mr. President, 
we soon arrived at other stages of this business. 
It was remarked the other day, by an honorable 
Senator on the other side, (1 do not now recollect 
|, which,) that the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and those connected with him in 
| the support of this bill, were ‘* making consider- 
|| able progress’’—that he had at first disclaiméd ali 
idea of the conquest of all Mexico, but that he 
now seemed to be disposed to regard it as not so 
unreasonable, or so monstrous—that such an idea 
' might be tolerated—and that therefore he was 
making some progress. 
Now, I must say, in reply, that those who are 
thus charging us with inconsistency, are changing 
the position which they had assumed dt the com- 
mencement very rapidly. It is they who have 
been making progress; but I must be allowed to 
say itisa progress backwards. From the time 
| when the bill was first proposed to the present mo- 
| ment, they have manifested an increasing opposi- 
tion to the prosecution of this war. Not only do 
they find fault with the suggestions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the suggestions of 
the War Department, with the reports of the chuir- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
with all the authorities usually allowed on such 
| occasions, byt they resist and contest them at every 
| point, and have denounced in the strongest terms 
the prosecution of the war. That was the stage, 
in the course of their procedure upon this subject, 
| marked out by the Senator from Delaware. But 
they did not stop there. There was still another 
stage. Where they will stop in their onward 
| career, I cannot say; for, soon after, another hon- 
| orable Senator (the Senator from Connecticut) of- 
|| fered a resolution which took still higher ground: 
in the first place, that Mexico had no public do- 
main; and, secondly, if she had, she had no power 
to cede any of said territory to us; and, therefore, 
| our idea of acquiring territory for indemnity was 
altogether futile. Such eg bias the progress of 
the opposition to this bill; and I must confess, sir, 
| that every additional step that has been made has 
but asionished me the more. These latter posi- 
| tions assumed by an honorable Senator have es- 
pecially astonished me more than all the rest. 
| What are they? Why, that Mexico, has no pub- 
lic domain, and that we can get nothing from her. 
Well, sir, I will not stop to discuss that question, 
for I care very little whether she has any public 
| domain or not, though J understand the fact very 
|| differently. I undersfind that Mexico has a pub- 
lic dumain.. I think it very immaterial, and that 
the acquisition of territory for the public land 
it brings into the country is of no great advan- 
tage. In regard to public lands generally, and in 
respect particularly to the immense territory we 
have held, I think they bring in but very little 
income to the Government. 1 venture to say, that 
on examination in respect to the value of the 
public lands in this country, after doducting the 
expenses of surveys, purchases, and the other ne- 
cessary expenses, it would be found that it has 
|| been no means a money-making business. 
| There are other advantages in the acquisition of 
|| territory besides the mere value of the land. The 
|| increase of population, of commerce, and conse- 
Le, revenue resulting from such acquisition, 
|| noust taken into account. Suppose we had 
| never received a dollar out of the immense territory 
| acquired by the acquisition of Louisiana, would 
‘not the acquisition, considering the millions of 
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revenue received at New Orleans, have been a suf- My thanks, and the thanks of this body and of the 


ficient inducement to its acquirement? I believe 
Mexico has a public domain to cede; but whether 
she has or not, 1 do not care a straw. We want 
the territory for the spread of population, the in- 
crease of our commerce, and the extension of our 
liberties, just as we wanted Louisiana and the 
valley of the Mississippi, Floridas, and Texas. I 
shal! not follow the Senator in his argument on 


this point. He cited from a work on international 
law, of which I profess to know but little. I shall 
not, then, follow him in that quotation. But I 


should think that such law as that which he cited 
is at variance with the practice of all nations, con- 
trary to common sense, and not to be tolerated in 
this age of the world. How, | would ask, did we 
acquire the very ground on which this Capitol 
stands? ‘Tradition records, that the Indians once 
lighted their council-fires on this very hill; would 
the Senator then have it, that we have no title to 
this, the site of our Capitol, and that the remnant 
of these Indians could at any time justly eject us 
from its possession? But af the Senator’s argu- 
ment should be correct, that Mexico has no power 
to cede territory, how will that help his cause? It 
will only make it the more necessary for ua to take 
it, if she cannot cede it, 

Such, then, sir, is the history of the opposition, 
thus far, to this bill. Before I proceed further, 
however, I will advert to an argument made by the 
honorable Senator from Vermont, [Mr. PHexps,] 
who last addressed the Senate. In the conclusion 
of his remarks, he complained of the exercise of 
what he was pleased to term, an almost despotic 
military power, in the hands of the President of the 
United States in Mexico, and declaimed, at some 
length, against the dangers of an abuse of a mili- 
tary authority. But does not this military power | 
cont‘nue to be exercised by the President, in the 
very necessity of the case, and because that legal 
provision has not yet been made by which he 
would have been relieved of that responsibility ? 
So far from being desirous to hold California and 
New Mexico by military tenure, rather than by 
the organization of civil government, the President 
has been anxious to be relieved of that responsi- | 
bility, which the circumstances of the case have 
devolved upon him, and the gentleman from Ver- 
mont can at any time contribute his share in the 
removal of that much of the military power of the 
President, by establishing civil or territorial gov- 
ernment. 

There is another preliminary remark which I 
desire to make, and it is in reference to the aston- 
ishing distrust manifested on the other side of the | 
Chamber, with respect to the recommendation of 
the President, the Secretary of War, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. I be- 
lieve it has hitherto been generally considered, | 
that in cases where the honor and interest of the | 
country are involved in a controversy with a for- | 
eign Power, party spirit should be assuaged. And 
I think the history of the country shows, that in | 
the highest party times, when such cases have 
arisen, party spirit has subsided. It was so, I 
recollect, some years ago, when the question of 
the northeastern boundary was in agitation. Then, 
nearly by unanimous consent—indeed, I believe it 
was unanimous—means were placed at the dispo- | 
sal of the President to meet any contingency which 
might arise. So it was also, I believe, at the com- 
mencement of this war; butehe spirit of party op- | 
position has gradually arisen, and every measure | 
suggested for the prosecution of the war is now 
most scrupulously scrutinized. 

I now proceed to give some of the grounds of 
my vote upon this bill, in addition to the reasons 
given for its passage by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and so eloquently sus- 
tained by another member of the committee, [the 
Senator from Mississippi, Col. Davis,} whose heroic 
and skillful exploits in two of the most brilliant bat- 
tles—and I regret to say, also, as his own honor- 
able wounds but too clearly attest, the most bloody 
battles of the war—Monterey and Buena Vista— 
add a weight to whatever he says on this subject, 
which, it seems to me, ought to be conclusive. | 
I felt sure it would be so then, but I find I was | 
mistaken. His arguments have not been answered; | 
they never can or will be answered on this floor or | 
elsewhere. Still, opposition to the bill appears to | 


country,are due to the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, (Col. Davis,] who is on the military com- 
mittee, for what he said on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky. That amendment 
seemed almost to have reduced the friends of this 
bill to the necessity of undervaluing the efficiency 
of volunteers, or to adopt the amendment. There 
is a difference of opinion on this subject, both in the 
army and elsewhere. The honorable Senator was 
identified with both arms of the service, regulars 
and volunteers, and could have no partiality for 
either. Few men occupy the same position in this 


particular; he has said, therefore, all that is proper || 


or necessary on the occasion, and, I have no doubt, 
satisfied both parties, that for the services contem- 
plated regulars are to be preferred. While ex- 
pressing, then, my thanks to that Senator, and my 
full concurrence in all he said on the respective 
merits of volunteers and regulars, giving preference 
to neither in their appropriate sphere, but doing 
ample credit to both, I take occasion to state a 
fact, and an opinion of volunteers, I once heard 
from a v distinguished officer of the regular 
army in th® War of 1812, now no more, and who, 
like my friend from Mississippi, bore about him 
wounds received on the battle-fields of his country, 
and which, I believe, at last carried him prema- 
turely to the grave—I mean the late General Rip- 
ley. 
given, a little extravagent. I now believe them 
both perfectly true. He said, that in all the annals 
of American warfare, American volunteers, in any 
thing like equal numbers, never had been beaten, 


and never could while our present institutions ex- | 


isted. The battle-fields of New Orleans, Buena 


Vista, Cerro Gordo, Brazito, Sacramento, and | 


others, attest the truth of what he said. 


In the debates on this bill, there has been, I | 


think, some incorrectness in the statements of 


those who oppose the bill, no doubt unintentional, | 


as to the force now authorized and required by the 
Executive and the committee, calculated to lead to 
error. It has been variously stated by different 


speakers, from ninety to a hundred thousand men, || 
and the increase contemplated by the bill now | 
under consideration, and the bill for twenty regi- | 


ments of volunteers, as increasing the actual force 
in service thirty thousand men. | do not so under- 
stand it. As I understand it, from the reports of 


the Adjutant General’s office, the present forces | 


authorized are: 
Regulars ...... sneer be PD bes <ieaine ose 
VOIRMNOOR 006 Seder ccevindas oes xe eee 
Total authorized .....+...0006++ 63,166 
If we add to this the ten regiments contemplated 


by this bill, we make the whole amount 73,166. | 
The force in actuaj service, from the last returns, | 


are: 
Rewabre ...o cccscccccccicveticssceemee 
oo PEYOTE EL . « - 20,286 
Volunteers from Michigan and Ala- 
bama, on their way.........+s.e+. 2,200 


Making, in all, in actual service... 42,719 


From these statements, it will appear that the 
number that can be kept in service, of those autho- 
rized by law, is abouttwo-thirds. This calculation 
will give for the actual force in service, after the 
ten new regiments are added, about 48,925—sa 
fifty thousand men. 


actually kept in service, according to this mode of 
caleulation, would be 62,000. This bill, and the 
bill authorizing the twenty regiments of volunteers, 
does not, as has been represented, add thirty thou- 
sand men to the number in actual service. They 
do not necessarily add a single man to either arm 
of the service; they only authorize the President 
to do so, if he deems it necessary. 

While on this branch of the subject, I desire to 
make a few remarks in reply to the arguments 
offered against the bill, and in favor of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Butzer,} which is still pending. That 
amendment proposes, instead of increasing the 
number of the regiments, to add a certain number 
of men to each company. I do not know much 
about military affairs, sir, but I confess that this 
amendment strack me as rather extraordinary, 


I thought the fact! stated, and the opinion | 
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| establishment of the United States had been already 
| very much augmented in the manner proposed jn 
the amendment; and above all, after the remark. 
able manifestations which the army had given of 
| its efficiency under the present organization. The 
experiment of making that change in this organi- 
' zation appeared to me to be of doubtful expediency, 
to say the least of it. A slight departure, even from 
an established system which has proved so emi- 
nently efficient, might be attended with danger, [ 
do not say that there would positively be danger in 
| making the change proposed by the amendment, 
_but I prefer leaving the organization of the army 
precisely as itis at present. TheSenator from South 
| Carolina recommends his amendment on the score 
of economy. In some cases, great economy is the 
worst econo my. We cannot expect, when we go 
to war, that we can prosecute it without expense. 
I perfectly agree with gentlemen, who declare that 
when we go to war, we must pay for it. We must 
tax the people. I regard as one of the consequences 
of this war, the necessity of imposing taxes to meet 
the expenditures. I admit that at once, and am 
ready to go as far as any reasonable man, in the 
imposition of taxes, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of this war. The expense I know 
must be great, and for it we must provide. But 
considerations of economy are not to enter into the 
| calculations of a people, when they find it necssary 
to enter intoa war. The great object of war is 
success, and that is te be sought at any cost. We 
are now engaged ,in war, and we must prosecute 
‘| it to a successful close. It is no time now to sit 
/ down, and counting the cost, cut off some of the 
odds and ends. If economy is our object, wh 
, not@strike off half of the officers of the army? If 
we are to adopt this economical policy, why not 
|| proceed to cut down all the officers? I have no 
fear as to our inability to meet the expenses of this 
' war. We have met them thus far, and we shall 
be fully able to meet them hereafter. I cannot, 
_ therefore, concur in the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
|, In the course of the argument on that amend- 
ment, something was said about the patronage of 
the Executive, and in reference to that, I havea 
few words to offer. [I know that complaints have 
been made with reference to the patronage dis- 
pensed by the Executive in the appointment of 
the principal officers of the army engaged in this 
war. But I think, sir, that an attentive examina- 
tion of the army list will furnish evidence of some 
| justification for the conduct of the Executive. At 
| the head of the list, there does seem to be a 
'| considerable preponderance of Democratic names; 
|| butif you look further down, you will discover that 
the officers appointed by the Executives of those 
|| States in which Whig influence prevails, have 
been selected from the ranks of that party. For 
|| myself, | would never permit such distinctions of 
|| party to operate in the selection of officers for the 
armies of the country; and never, in any recom- 
| mendations which I have made, have such dis- 
tinctions been permitted to exercise the slightest 
| influence. In the defence of the honor and inter- 
/ests of the country, Whigs and Democrats alike 
have participated, and should fairly share in the 
| offices and emoluments of the army. If the Pres- 
ident had acted in this matter in the exclusive 


| spirit that has been alleged against him, I should 
And if the twenty sidisional ha n 


regiments of volunteers be added to the forces | 
previously authorized, the number that would be | 


/have condemned him most emphatically. But 
when I find that the spirit of exclusiveness in ap- 
ointments to office commenced on the other side, 
Laas the general staff was organized, I believe 
that the President was not at all to blame in at- 
tempting to make something like a balance, by 
appointing a large number of Democrats. - 
r. MANGUM. Ifthe honorable Senator will 
‘allow me, I would remark, in reference to my 
own State, that such a course as he describes was 
not adopted by the Executive of that State; and 
| that a very meritorious and scientific gentleman of 
‘| the Democratic party received an appointment; 
| indeed, I believe that all the sone were 





made irrespective of party considerations. As the 
Senator is aware, we had a Whig Executive in 
| that State. 

Mr. DOWNS. Iam very glad that the honor- 
| able Senator interrupted me, because if in error, at 
| any time, I shali always be happy to be corrected. 
| I recoliect an instance in the gentleman’s own 


j 
i 


have constantly increased from that day to this, |\ particularly when it was considered that the peace |, State, which sustains me in the position I have 
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assumed with respect to these appointments of the 

Executives of the States. I had the pleasure of 

being introduced, last summer, to a gentleman who 

commanded one of the new regiments in the regu- | 
lar army, (Colonel Wilson,) and ascertained the 
fact, that although a man of wealth and standing 
in the community, having volunteered when the 
first call was made on the country, and been 
elected to some subordinate office, yet, contrary to 
general expectation, he did not receive from the 
State Executive the command of one of the regi- 
ments, and that, in consequence of the neglect, the | 
President appointed him to the command of one | 
of the new regiments. ButI regarded it as a very 

strong case in point, and I had it in view when [ | 
made the remark which elicited the interruption | 
of the honorable Senator. 

Mr. MANGUM. The fact is as stated by the 
honorable Senator. Colonel Wilson was afterwads | 
appointed by the Executive here, and two strong 
letters from the Whig Senators of this body were 
written recommending him to the appointment. 
That was the spirit which, so far as I know, char- 
acterized the public authorities of North Carolina. 

Mr. DOWNS. I have no knowledge of the 
proceedings in North Carolina except in this in- 
stance, which, I confess, struck me as one of those 
affording a justification of the course of the Presi- | 
dent. I did not, however, intend to refer to a 
particular case, but to speak generally of the course 
which had been taken in making the appointments. 
I do not pretend to go into all the instances occur- 
ring in the several States, but | speak of the general 
result, and I believe that, upon investigation, it will 
be found that a large portion of the appointments || 
of officers were made from the party which is op- 

osed te the President in their political views. 
his, sir, I believe, has been the liberal course of 
the Executive on this subject. 

Before I quit-this part of the subject, there is one 
other reason which ou state, why I prefer regu- 
lar forces to volunteers. Their duties are ver 
much the same, and. as the war is conducted their 
period of service will be much the same, yet the | 
difference between the officers of this description 
of force is very material. 

The volunteer officers not holding their commis- 
sions from the United States, there is no opportu- |, 
nity for promotion. They may go there and fight 
for years, and though they perform the same duties 
as are performed by the officers of the regular army | 
and achieve as gallant exploits, yet they can re- 
ceive noadvancement. Those who begin as captains 
will be captains still, and those who command as 
lieutenants will be lieutenants still. 

There was a remark made by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina who last addressed 
the Senate upon this subject, [Mr. Butier,] and 
who offered an amendment to this bill, in which I 
cannot coneur. It seemed to.be based upon the | 
idea that the engagement of volunteers or the en- | 
listment of regular troops could not be accom- , 
plished. He says: | 

“ Why is it that the Executive, as we are informed, can- 
not raise the number of troops which by law he has author- | 
ity to raise, for carrying on this war in the heart of Mexico? 
Why is it? Does it arise from popular aversion against en- | 
tering into such a service as this? If it were a war for the 
defence of our own soil, do you believe that five times that 
number could not be called into requisition? Sir, at the voice | 
of the Executive of the United States, ten times that num- | 
ber would spring up, ready to defend the national honor and 
the soil of the Republic. And I must here make another 
remark. If all parties in the United States, were to concur | 
in the justice and propriety of carrying on this war, I would 
answer for it that the President could not say that it was out 
of his power to raise the number of troops which the laws | 
of the country authorize him to raise. But, sir, the very || 
fact that he is unable to raise these troops by the means || 
which have been put in his power, is, I think, one of the || 
omens which a wise ruler should regard in administering 
the trust—the sacred trust—that is committed to him.” 

Now, I do not understand the President as | 
taking any such ground. I have never understood 
that there has been a single case in which a call has 
been made for volunteers in which that call has not || 
been fully and completely answered. In Kentucky, | 
Tennessee, and, in fact, in all the States, the last || 
calls were not only responded to at once, but more 
men were offered than could be received. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg to interrupt the Senator 
for a moment. He has not exactly stated my || 
proposition. In contending, as I did contend, that | 
if the additional troops called for were necessary, 
they could be supplied in the manner proposed by i 


| 


| 








| them off at an early period, so as to —— the dis- 


| upon the line which separates Oregon from Mexico? 
| think not, sir. 


my amendment to the bill, I asked the question, 
why not raise them in this way? One answer was, 


| that the men would prefer entering a new organi- 


zation. But my proposition was, that if addi- 


| tional troops were needed, they could be added to 


the old regiments, instead of incurring the expense 


| of creating new ones. 


Mr. DOWNS. I do not see, in the remarks 
of the Senator, any distinction between the two 
descriptions of forces. On the contrary, the ten 
regiments authorized by the bill of last session 
were filled up with extraordinary rapidity. 1 do | 
not know that there is any complaint in the re- | 
cruiting for the old regiments. Almost every 
newspaper that was received from New Orleans 
announced the arrival of fresh troops, to fill up the 
reduced companies. 

But while upon this subject, permit me to make 
another remark, as an additional reason for the 
passage of this bill. There is no doubt that recruit- 
ing in the new regiments will be more rapid than 
in the old regiments. And the reason is, that 
when you appoint officers from civil life, they go 
into the country where they are known, and, con- 
sequently, the men the more readily undertake to 
serve under them. 

I do not know certainly how many of our troops 
in Mexico were lost in battle and by disease, re- 
spectively, but I suppose at least as many were || 
lost by the last as by the first. Many at any rate | 
fell by disease, and in consequence of the late pe- 
riod in which they arrived at Vera Cruz. 

If we then pass this bill at once, we can send 


eases of the climate, which have been 
encountered. 


| eretofore 
But if we continue to debate the bill 


indefinitely, if we go on talking without acting, we 


shall not only do as was done last session, but the 
evil will be much greater than last year; because 


| this is a very long session, and may be extended 


| indefinitely to the midst of summer; whereas, last 
|, year, the delay could not extend beyond the fourth |, 
/of March. It was for reasons of this kind, as | 


stated by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, that I thought it would be 


| far preferable to pass this bill without any unne- 
| cessary delay. 


As the remarks which I shall make are in a 
great degree in answer to arguments which have 


| been made in opposition to the bill, I must say 


that I should not have spoken at all, if it had not 
been for those arguments. 

I now wish to advert to another of the positions || 
assumed by the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, and lest I should be mistaken, I will || 
quote the language of the gentleman: 


* 

‘¢ But, sir, that is as faras I will go as an ultimatum of any 
proposition of peace to that Government. I would insist, 
in the first instance, in all measures of negotiation, that to 
the Rio Grande we are bound, under the most solemn of 
pledges, to protect the rights of Texas, But then the ques- 
tion may be asked—and it is a proper question—how would 
you establish any other line for separating the territories of || 
the United States from those of Mexico? Will you fall back 
I 
But, by way of making it as acceptable as 
possible to Mexico, and with a sincere desire to terminate | 
this war, I would not hesitate, if it were to be done to-mor- || 


ti 


| row, to send the most illustrious embassy to Mexico, and to || 


propose to her terms of peace upon this ultimatum, with the | 
right, however, to demand from her to say what line she 
should run by way ef compensating us for the claims we 
have against her, and I should think it no degradation.” 
Now, I have a very great objection to the first | 
proposition considered in this extract. I object | 
totally and peremptorily to sending any more am- 
bassadors to Mexico. We have sent too many 
already. The President was right at first, how- 
ever, because our true policy is for peace, where it 
can be honorably obtained. Yet, although the 
President at the early stages of this war did make 
them these offers of peace, nothing has been done | 
towards the conclusion of a peace by them. Even 
now, after they are completely overthrown, their | 
capital taken, and army destroyed, still terms of | 
peace are rejected. 


Under these circumstances, we ought not to send © 


j 
' 


| 


| them another ambassador, high or low. We have 


made propositions many times, and they would | 
not accept them—we have now conquered them— | 
they are in our power. Shall we, then, solicit 
again until they consent to treat with us? If I | 
were to send an embassy at all, it should not be | 
with such an ultimatum as the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina proposes. Why should we | 


| other side of the Chamber. 


| do. 


| them. 


| to offer a peace to Mexico upon that basis, and, durin 





/ now agree to take the Oregon boundary as the 


extent of our title, giving them to understand that 
we expect nothing more, and leaving to themselves 
to propose a boundary for indemnity? 

This would be giving them new life or encour- 
agement. Ifthe President could be so weak as to 
present such a proposition, they would say at once 
‘‘there is some mystery in this sudden change, 
some difficulty in the affairs of the American Gov- 
ernment,”’ which would encourage them to perse- 
vere in hostilities, under the impression that we 
would ultimately be compelled to give up our 
conquests; and this would be a-reasonable conclu- 
sion from such a proposition. 

I now come to some general remarks which I 


| wish to make upon the question of the war with 


Mexico. And first, sir, | have to say that there 
is one thing which has appeared to me very singu- 
lar in this discussion on the part of gentlemen on the 
The President in his 
message has declared what he thinks is the right 
course to be pursued ; and gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party generally, have concurred with the 
views he has taken; while those on the opposite 
side object to the policy in the most decided 
manner. But they do not tell us what they would 
It is very easy to find fault, but not so easy 
to tell us what would be the right course to pursue. 
The studied silence of our opponents on this 
subject is the more surprising, because we had 
indications, before the meeting of this session of 
Congress, that the objects of the war ought to be 
declared, and the President compelled to abide by 
Mr. Clay, in his Lexington speech, said: 
“ T conclude, therefore, Mr. President and fellow-citizens, 


| with entire confidence, that Congress has the right, either 


at the beginning or during the prosecution of any war, to 
decide the objects and purposes for which it was proclaimed, 
or for which it ought to be continued. And I think it is the 
duty of Congress, by some deliberate and authentic act, to 
declare for what objects the present war shall be longer 
prosecuted. I suppose the President would not hesitate to 
regulate his conduct by the pronounced will of Congress, and 
to employ the force and the diplomatic power of the nation 
to execute that will. But ifthe President should decline or 
refuse to do so, and, in contempt of the supreme authority 


| of Congress, should persevere in waging the war for other 


objects than those proclaimed by Congress, then it would be 
the imperative duty of that body to vindicate its authority 
by the most stringent, and effectual, and appropriate meas- 
ures. And if, on the contrary, the enemy should refuse to 
conclude a treaty containing stipulations securing the ob- 
jects designated by Congress, it would become the daty of 
the whole Government to proseeute the war with all the 


| national energy, until those objects were attained by a treaty 


of peace. There can be no insuperable difficulty in Con- 
gress making such an authoritative declaration. Let it re- 
solve, simply, that the war shall, or shall not, be a war of 
conquest; and, if a war of conquest, what is to be con- 
quered. Should a resolution pass disclaiming the design of 


| conquest, peace would follow in less than sixty days, if the 


President would conform to his constitutional duty.’ 


This is frank and decided. I do not see any 
reasonable objections to the course suggested. 
I do not know what the President’s opinions 
are—I speak only for myself—but I would be very 
lad, and I think the President would also be grat- 


| ified, if Congress would adopt such acourse. Why 


has not this course been adopted ? 

There has been another announcement of this 
principle, and a very emphatic one, from another 
quarter. 

I read only this morning, this decided declara- 
tion of opinion from a gentleman in another de- 
partment of the General Government: 


WasuHineton, January 7, 1848. 
‘My pear Sir: To all human appearance, the t¢rmination 


| of this miserable war with Mexico is more remote than 


when the first blow was struck. In my judgment, it was 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by march- 


| ing our army into disputed territory in the possession of 


Mexico. And I think that Congress, who unquestionably 
have the power, should put an end to the war on just and 
honorable principles. 

‘s After agreeing upon the terms on which a treaty should 
he made, they should call upon the Executive by coehetee 
the 


negotiation, hostilities should be suspended. resi- 


If the 


| dent shall refuse to do this, in the military appropriation 


bills the army should be required to take such prsitions as 
shall e out the views of Congress. These bills the Pres- 
ident could not veto, and he would be bound by their re- 
quirements. This may be done by the House. 

“JOHN McLEAN.” 


This is perfectly frank and‘clear, and admits of 


| no doubt. 


If gentlemen approve of this doctrine let them 
subscribe to it boldly. There it is. 1 want a sim- 
ple response—yes or no. Do you approve of it, 
ordo you not? I have, and the people have, a 
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right to demand from gentlemen on the other side, | 
what are their views? 

I have no idea that there will be any peace until 
the Presidential election is over; and is it to be 
supposed that the people are going to vote in the 
dark? 

I do hope, then, that those gentlemen who differ 
with us so much, and find so much fault, will pro- 
pose a plan of their own, or, atall events, that they 
will say on this —— yea or nay. Let them 
sign the bond. Here it is in unequivocal terms. 

I want to know whether they will propose to 
withdraw the army, to give up, not only the in- 
demnity of millions, which our citizens claim, but 
say that all the blood and treasure which has been 
spentin this war, shall bethrown away;or whether, 
in the spirit of the suggestion made é the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, go to Mexico, 
and fall on our knees, and entreat that she will 
make peace on her own terms. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator will allow 
me to say, that I never assumed any such propo- 
sition; and Ido not think that my language, on 
the occasion referred to, at all justifies such an in- 
ference as has been drawn. fam quite at a loss 
to know how the gentleman could have arrived at 
such a conclusion. I certainly said that 1 would 
allow Mexico the privilege of indicating a line, 
without at all pledging myself to accede to it. I 
did not wish to extort terms from her, under du- 
ress, at the mouth of the cannon. So faras regards 
the indemnity due us, whatever be the amount, 
I stated that | would insist on an adjustment of it, 
allowing Mexico, simply, freedom tn the conduct 
of the negotiation—giving her the privilege of indi- 
eating such boundaries as would be most favorable 
to permanent peace between the two Republics. 
I said nothing to authorize the extravagant propo- 
sition of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOWNS. The gentleman, I hope, did not 
understand meas saying he used those identical 
words, ** falling on our knees.’’ That was a mere 
figure of speech. I did think, however, and still 
think, that that was very much the meaning of the 
language employed by the honorable Senator. 

In the line of argument which I have marked 
out for myself on this subject, I shall next pro- 
ceed to consider the causes of the war. It is said 
that the President made this war by ordering the 
troops to the Rio Grande. I differ from this opin- 
ion totally. 

I believe the war could not have been avoided, 
that it was the natural consequence of the conduct 
and the folly of the weak and imbecile Government 
of Mexico. 

If it were necessary to look for other causes of 
the war than this conduct of Mexico, I could sug- 
gest another cause much more probable than that 
of the conduct of the President. 

1 believe it grew out of the obstinacy of the 
Mexican Government, in insisting upon her claim 
to the dominion of Texas, after all the principal 
nations of the world had recognized her as an in- 
dependent republic. But if | should look for other 
causes than this at home, and if I should say that 
it arose not alone from the perversity of Mexico, 
but from the actions and opinions of certain per- 
sons within the United States, I should be much 
nearer the truth than by attributing it to any act of 
the President or of General Taylor. It was more 
owing to the position taken by certain persons in 
this country. I allude to the announcement made, 
in 1844, from a very high quarter, that the annex- 
ation of ‘Texas was a cause of war. Mr. Clay, in 
his letter of 1844, says: 

“T consider the annexation of Texas at this time, without 
the assent of Mexico, compromising the national character, | 
andinvolving us certainly in war with Mexico and probably 
with other foreign Powers.” 

This ery has been kept up ever since, and is the 
more likely to be the cause of the war than any 
act of the President. 

Now I do not say that this declaration was the 
cause of the war; very far from it; but if we are 
to attribute it to any cause arising within the coun- 
try, this is the cause to which 1 would point. 
There were peculiar circumstances which gave to 
this declaration extraordinary weight with Mexico 
at that time. 

The very fact that two great Powers of Eu- 
rope, England and France, interfered in a most | 
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nexation, encouraged Mexico in the delusion that 
she must make this a cause of war with us, and 
that she would be sustained in it by the public 
Opinion, at least of those countries, if not the 
civilized world. They, in addition to the feelings 
of dread at our rapid encroachments in greatness, 
commerce, and power, had peculiar reasons for 
opposing our policy on this question. 

It was natural that Mexico should adopt the 
suggestions of the shrewd diplomatists of those 
nations, and resolve to fight it out. 


There was another reason also: the Oregon dis- | 
pute was then existing. Mexico, in this whole | 


affair, has been unfortunate. One of these misfor- 
tunes is, that this Oregon question existed at the 
time Mr. Slidell was sent as our minister, There 


is every probability he would haveteen received, | 


and the dispute settled, if Mexico could have fore- 


| seen what occurred a few months afterwards; if it 


had not been for the idea that we were likely to be 


| involved in war with England on account of the | 


Oregon question, she would have listened to rea- 


sonable terms, and the controversy would have | 
_been settled in 1845. I think, then, that those 
who impute this war to the President of the | 


United States, or to General Taylor’s march to 
Rio Grande, should be very cautious how they 
use such a weapon. 

I do not know what are the intentions or pur- 
poses of gentlemen on the other side in this matter, 
but I have a right to guess; and though I cannot 


divine their purposes, as they keep so close on the | 

iy the position which | 
they assumed here, to fight the battle of annexa- | 
tion over again, I shall not shrink from the con- |! 
test, though I did think that that question had | 


subject, if they do intend, 


been settled, and the people believed that it had 
been settled. It was a question about which we 
differed, and which we fought manfully. One 
party prevailed; and 1, for one, was willing to let 
the question rest forever. But if you throw down 
a gauntlet, I will not hesitate to take it up. 

While on the subject of the opinions of distin- 
guished men, I wish to refer to another opinion. 
I allude, sir, to Mr. Gallatin and his pamphlet on 
the Mexican war. He says, too, that annexation 
was actual war. I cannot view that document in 
the same light I’do the speech or letter of the dis- 
tinguished statesman of Kentucky. I may be 
wrong in this, but so it is, I differ in opinion 
equally from them both; but while I listen with 
respect and attention to one of them, the great 


Kentuckian, I cannot read the lucubrations of the | 
other without indignation. And this feeling is not | 


because I undervalue the admonitions of the aged, 
as the young are too apt to do; [ am myself old 
enough to have got over that weakness, if 1 ever 


had it. [listened not long since in this body, not 


only with respect and attention, but almost with 
filial reverence, to opinions and arguments of a dis- 
tinguished Senator, [Mr Ca.uown,] to not one of 
which scarcely could I bring my mind to assent. 
I shall listen, whenever they speak, to other (Mr. 
D. here looked towards Messrs. Benton and 
Wessrer) distinguished Senators with like feel- 
ings. I feel, sir, and 1 believe that the people of 
the United States feel, that such men as I lave just 
alluded to, have a right to speak, and ought to be 
listened to with profound respect on questions of 
national honor and of foreign war. They were 
born in this land, and have grown up with this 
country; they have done the state some service; 
their history, for almost half a century, is their 
country’s history— 
“The page of her story is filled with their names!” 

American genius has been appreciated, and Amer- 
ican eloquence admitted and illustrated by them. 


Yes, sir, to such men, on all ers I will listen | 


with respect, however I may differ with them. 
Not so, sir, with him who comes from other lands 
—first breathed other than American air—once 
owed allegiance to another Power—has another 
native home, and attachments, and feelings, and 
rejudices, and opinions, and ee more or 
ess influenced, as they must be, by recollections 
of that native home. He school Americans in 


_ American honor and national decorum! No, sir; 
' every impulse of T heart tells me no, and com- 


els me to say it; | cannot and will not resist it. 
oubtless we have committed errors in our foreign 
policy; we may commit others; we should be more 


unusual and extraordinary manner to prevent an- || than human if we did not. But such as, I believe, 


| it ever has been, under all parties, through all the 
‘| vicissitudes of the most eventful period in the 
|| world’s history for seventy-two years, so I ho e 
‘| and believe it will continue, long after we have 
aa away, and when even these solid walls, that 
| have outlived the flames of one foreign war, shal! 
‘| moulder to decay and fall in ruins—American jn 
| origin—the inspiration of American mind, sustain. 
‘| ed by American arms and hearts, but uninfluenced 
} by anything that is not indigenous to our soj|— 
foreign governments, foreign presses, foreign bay. 
onets, foreign opinions of any, whether domicili- 
ated at home or abroad, or anything else foreign, 
|| Yes, sir; right or wrong, successful or unsuccess. 
| ful, Whig or Democratic, I want it to be American, 
|| all American, and nothing but American. 
| Let it not be said I am a Native American, and 
|| decry foreigners, and would deprive them of all 
power. Far from it! I have always taken an 
»pposite course in all my public life on this sub. 
ject; nor have I changed my opinion in the least. | 
stand now where I ever have on this subject, where 
I stood in the legislative halls of my own State when 
this subject was agitated in 1839, and where, ona 
still more memorable occasion, in the Louisiana 
|| Convention,,1844-"45, when a strong attempt 
| was made, principally by those opposed to my 





party in politics, to disfranchise, in some degree, 
foreigners. In one of the most protracted and an- 
‘| imated debates that I believe has ever occurred in 
America on the subject, I so effectually, with other 
Democratic friends, sustained the rights of our 
adopted citizens, that a meeting of the naturalized 
citizens of New Orleans voted medals to some half 
a dozen of us, at the head of which was our elo- 
quent leader on the occasion, my good friend Ber- 
'nard Marigny, who, though born in a land then 
foreign, has, without changing his allegiance or 
the ties of his native home, become an American 
citizen by the process of annexation; and as good 
a one as ever lived in it. Yes, sir, give them al- 
most all rights, as the Federal Constitution has; 
but I would request only, that on questions of na- 
tional honor and foreign war, they should not at 
least speak first and loudest, if they speak at all. 

I now come to another branch of the subject, 
viz: the position assumed by Senators on the 
other side, that-the President of the United States 
was the cause of the war; that he brought it on by 
the ordering the removal of the troops to the Rio 

| Grande. I disagree totally from this opinion. My 
opinion is, that if this war was brought on by any 
cause within the control of this Government, it 
was produced by other hands than those of the 
President of the United States. 

And I think an examination of the facts con- 
nected with the history of the matter will convince 
every impartial mind of its truth. Whether an- 
nexation was a declaration of war or not, Mexico 

considered it so, and made war accordingly; and 





the President had no option—he did not make it. 
Here are the facts on this point: Under date of 
August 23, 1843, the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Relations, in the name of his Government, ad- 
dressed to our minister in Mexico the following 
language : 

«The Mexican Government will consider equivalent to a 
declaration of war against the Mexican Republic the passage 
of an act for the incorporation of Texas with the territory of 
the United States, the certainty of the fact being sufficient for 
the proclamation of war, leaving to the civilize world to 
determine with regard to the justice of the cause of the 
Mexican nation in a struggle which it has betn so far from 
provoking.” 

On the 12th of June, 1844, just two months after 
the signature by Mr. Calhoun of the treaty for the 
annexation of Texas, Santa Anna, then the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, announced to the Government of 
the United States, ‘that Mexico was resolved 
again to undertake vigorously the campaign against 
Texas, for which she held in readiness a large 
army,’ and further expressed the determination,of 
Mexico upon the point, as follows : 

‘« That in no manner will she consent to dismember her 
territory—rather will she carry the war to any extreme which 
may be necessary to sustain her rights; and that as nations 
do not die, THE RIGHT OF RECONQUERING THAT TERRITORY 
SHALL REMAIN TO OUR CHILDREN AND OUR GRAND-CBIL- 
DREN; THAT THIS WAS THE OPINION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
AND OF THE MEXICANS.” . 


Santa Anna followed up this declaration by issu- 
ing in the same month (June, 1844) a requisition 


“for thirty thousand men, and $4,000,000, to “‘ carry 
‘| on the war against Texas.’’ Generals Canalizo 
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and Woll were placed in command of the force 
raised upon this requisition, and having advanced 
to Mier, on the Texan frontier, Woll, at the head 
of his invading arees put forth a general order 
under date of June 20, 1844, menacing “ every in- 
dividual within one league of the left bank of the | 
Rio del Norte with the traitor’s doom.”’ | 
Mr. Bocanegra, then the Mexican Minister of | 
Foreign Relations, styled the act of Congress pro- 
viding for annexation, in his circular letter to the | 
various European ministers then resident in Mex- | 
ico, under date of May 31, 1844, ‘*a declaration of 


war between the two nations.” 
On the 6th of March, 1845, the Mexican minis- | 


ter protested against the act of annexation, and |) advance and occupy, with the troops under yeur command, 


| positions on or near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, as 


demanded his passports. Our minister in Mexico 


efficient service. 


concentrated at this point, in condition for vigorous and 
Mexico having as yet made no positive 
declaration of war, or committed any overt act of hostilities, 
I do not feel at liberty, under my instructions, particularly 


those of July 8, to make a forward movement to the Rio | 
| Grande without authority from the War Department. 


“Tn case a forward movement should be ordered or au- 
thorized, I would recommend the occupation of Point Isabel 
and Laredo a8 best adapted to the purposes of observing the 
course of the river and covering the frontier settlements of 
Texas.’ 

On the 13th of January, 1846, orders were is- 
sued in conformity with this suggestion, but care- 
fully guarding against war, in these words: 

War DePaRTMENT, 


“ Washington, January 13, 1846. 
“Sir: Tam directed by the President to instruct you to 


soon as it can be conveniently done, with reference to the 


ent act; and, in conclusion, I have to add, the commanding 
general of the American forees on the left bank of the river 
will regard the passage of any armed party of Mexicans in 
hostile array across the Rio Grande as an act of war, and 
pursue it accordingly.”’ 


General Ampudia arrived at Matamoros on the 
1ith April, and on the 12th addressed this letter to 
General Taylor, “ by explicit and definitive orders, 
from my [his] Government:”’ 


“Your Government, in an incredible manner—you will even 
permit me to say an extravagant one, if the usage or general 
rules established and received among all civilized nations 
are regarded—has not only insulted, but bas exasperated the 
Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left 
bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte ; and in this case, by ex- 
plicit and definite orders of my Government, which neither 
can, will, nor should receive new outrages, I require you 
in all form, and at latest in the peremptory term of twenty 
four hours, to break up your camp and retire to the other 


bank of the Nueces river, while our Governments are regu- 
' lating the pending question in relation to Texas. If you 
insist in remaining upon the soil of the department of Tan 
aulipas, it will clearly result that arms, and «cms alone, 
must decide the question; and in that case, I advise you 
that we accept the war to which, with so much injustice on 


was refused all er with that Government, 
and was told, on t of April, by the Mexican | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs— 

«“ That the Government of Mexico cannot continue diplo- 


matic relations with the United States upon the presumption 
that such relations are reconcilable with the law which the 


season and the routes by which your movements must be 
made. From the views heretofore presented to this depart- 
ment, itis presumed Point Isabel will be considered by you 
an eligible position. This point, or some one near it, and 
points opposite Matamoros and Mier, and in the vicinity of 
Laredo, are suggested for your consideration; but you are 


President of the United States has approved in regard tothe | 
annexation of the department of ‘Texas to the American | 


Union; that this determination is founded upon the neces- 
with a republic which has violated her obligations, usurped 


which she will maintain at whatever cost.”? 


a portion of territory which belongs to Mexico by a right 
| 


On the 4th of June, 1845, President Herrera 


issued a proclamation, announcing the intention of | 


Mexico to resist by arms the annexation of Texas, 
and affirming— 


“That the law of the United Stages in reference to the || 


annexation ot Texas to the United States, does in nowise 
destroy the rights that Mexico has, and will enforce, upon 


that department.”’ i 


Affixed to this proclamation, and published with 
it, were two decrees of the Mexican Congress— 
one setting forth that *‘ the Mexican nation calls 
upon all her children to the defence of her national 
independence;” and the other announcing that the 
Government would ‘call to arms all the forces 
of the army, according to the authority granted to 


left to your better Knowledge to determine the post or posts 
which you are to occupy, as well as the question of dividing 


|| your forces with a view to occupying two or more positions. 
sity which Mexico is under of maintaining no friendship | 


“Tn the positions you may take in carrying out these in- 


structions and other movements that may be made, the use | 


of the Del Norte may be very convenient, if not necessary. 
Should you attempt to exercise the right which the United 
States have in common with Mexico to the free navigation 
of this river, it is probable that Mexico would interpose re- 
sistance. 
further instructions. 


“ [tis not designed, in our present relations with Mexico, 


that you should treat her as an eneiny ; but, should she as- 


sume that character by a declaration of war, or any open act || 


of hostility towards us, you will not act merely on the defen- 
sive, if your relative means enable you to do otherwise.” 


These orders were received on the 4th of Feb- | 


ruary, 1846, and were executed according to their 
spirit, as the despatch of 16th February shows: 
“‘T have taken occasion to represent to some citizens of 


Matamoros, who were here with a large number of mules | 


for sale, and who are represented to have considerable in- 
fluence at home, that the United States Government, in oc- 
cupying the Rio Grande, has no motive of hostility towards 
Mexico, and that the army will, in no case, go beyond the 


You will not attempt to enforce this right without || 


your part, yon provoke us, and that, on our part, this war 
shall be conducted conformably to the principles established 


| by the most civilized nations; that is to say, that the law of 


nations and of war shall be the guide of my operations, 
trusting that on your part the same will be observed. 
«¢ With this view, I tender you the considerations due to 
your person and respectable office. 
** God and Liberty! 
** HEADQUARTERS AT MATAMOROS, 
2 o'clock, p. m., April 12, 1846. 
«PEDRO D’AMPUDIA. 
‘ Sefior General-in-Chief of the 
United States Army, Don Z. Tay1or.”’ 


General Taylor’s Answer. 


“ HeEaDQUARTERS, ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 
Camp near Matamoros, Texas, -Ipril 12, 1846. , 
‘Senor: I have had the honor to receive your note of 
this date, in which you summon me to withdraw the forces 
under my command from their present position, and heyond 
the river Nueces, until the pending questions between our 
Governments, relative to the limits of Texas, shall be settled. 
1 need hardly advise you, that, charged as I am, in only a 


| military capacity, with the performance of specific duties, 


1] cannot enter into a discussion of the international ques- 
tion involved in the advance of the American army. 
« The instructions under which [ am acting will not per- 


it by existing laws.” river, unless hostilities should be commenced by the Mexi- | 
: 5 ‘ | cans themselves; that the Mexicans living on this side will 
On the 24th of April, 1846, Paredes issued & || not be disturbed in any way by the troops; that they will be 
manifesto, expressing the determination in regard || 
to the annexation which his Government had taken || 
immediately — its accession to power in the || 


beginning of that year, and while General Taylor | 


| mit me to retrograde from the position I now oecupy. In 
|, view of the relations between our respective Governments, 
any be || and the individual suffering which may result, I regret the 
protected in all their rights and usages; and thateverything || alternative which you offer; but, at the same time, wish it 
which the army may need will be purchased from them at || understood that I shall by no means avoid such alternative, 
fair prices. Lalso stated, that until the matter should be || Jeaving the responsibility with those who rashly commence 
finally adjusted between the two Governments, the harbor || hostilities. 


of Brazos Santiago would be open to the free use of the 


was still at Corpus Christi. In this manifesto, | 
Paredes says: 
“On resuming, in the beginning of the year, the heavy | 
responsibility of guiding the destinies of the nation during 
ashort period, [ DETERMINED RESOLUTELY TO CHANGE ITS 
POLICY FROM THE WEAK AND PERNICIOUS SYSTEM OF TEM- | 
PORIZING, which has been observed with regard to the United | 
States of America, notwithstanding the perfidy with which 
that Government prepared for the oCCUPATION OF TEXAS, | 
its treacherous violation of the existing treaties which guaran- | 
tied the limits of the Republic, AND THE INSIDIOUS ACT BY | 
WHICH IT INCORPORATED ONE OF OUR DEPARTMENTS WITH | 
ITs OWN CONFEDERACY. | 
“ The old grievances, the offences against the Mexican na- 
tion, which have been incessantly repeated since 1836, had 
been CONSUMMATED BY THE INSULT OF SENDING US A MIN- 
I8TER, to be accredited near our Government in the churacter 
of a residing minister, AS IF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
TWO REPUBLICS HAD NOT SUFFERED ANY DISTURBANCE BY 
THE DEFINITE ACT OF THE ANNEXATION OF Texas. AT THE 
VERY TIME WHEN MR. SLIDELL APPEARED, THE TROOPS OF 
THE UNITED STATES WERE OCCUPYING OUR TERRITORY.” 


In this same manifesto, issued on the 24th of 
April, 1846, and professing to state his policy and 
the grounds of it, ever since he assumed power in 
the beginning of the year, he further tells us, that 
at that time he ‘ had sent orders to the general-in- | 
chief of the division of our northern frontier, to act | 


in hostility against the army which is in hostility 
against us,”’ &c. 


On the 4th of October, 1845, General Taylor 
“ae the march to the Rio Grande, in these 
words ; 


“For these reasons, our position thus far has, I think, 
been the best possible ; but, now that the entire force will 
soon be concentrated, it may well be a question whether 
the views of Government will be best carried out by our 
remaining at this point. It is with great deference that I 
make any suggestions on topics which may become matter | 
of delicate pene but if our Government, in settling | 
the question ef boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande | 
an ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the settlement will be | 
greatly facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at 
once of one or two suitable points on or quite near the river. 
Our strength and state of preparation should be displayed 
ina manner not to be mistaken. However salutary may be 
the effect produced upon the border people by our presence | 
here, we are too far from the frontier toimpress the Govern- | 
ment of Mexico withour readiness to vindicate, by force of 
arms, if necessary, our title to the country as far as the Rio | 








Mexicans as heretofore. 


by Captain Hardee, who commanded the escort which cov- 


| ered the reconnoissance of Padre Island.”’ 


On the 11th March, the army marched from | 


Corpus Christi; and on the 24th, General Taylor, 
with a part of his command, arrived at Point 
Isabel; and on the 28th, he arrived with the main 
body on the bank of the Rio Grande opposite 
Matamoros. Here I will read from the minutes 


of the interview between Generals Worth and La | 
Vega on the same day, showing his refusal to | 


allow him communication with our consul : 


“Gen. Worth.—Is the American consul in arrest, or in | 


prison? 
Gen. La Vega.—No. 


functions? 


Gen. La Vega, after apparently consulting with the Licen- 


ciado Casares fora moment, replied that he was. 
Gen. Worth.—Then, as an American officer, in the name 


No reply.) 
en. Worth.—Has Mexico declared war against the Uni- 
ted States? 
Gen. La Vega.—No. 
Gen. Worth.—Are the two countries still at peace? 
Gen. La Vega.—Yes. 
Gen. Worth.—Then I again demand an interview with 


of course, of these gentlemen, or any other that the com- 
manding general in Matamoros may be pleased to ‘designate. 


General La ps reiterated that the consul was in the | 
of h 


proper exercise is functions; that he was notin arrest, 
nor were any other Americans in arrest at Matamoros ; that 
he would submit the demand to General Mejia, adding that 
he thought there would be great difficulty. 

This demand was repeatedly made in the most emphatic 
manner, and a reply requested ; General La Vega stating the 
consul continned in the exercise of his functions, and that 
oan Worth’s demand would be submitted to General 

ejia. 

0 reply having been received from General La Vega 
relative to the demand for an interview with the American 
consul, the question was again introduced by General 
Worth, and the demand for the last time reiterated. 

General La Vega then promptly refused to comply with 
the demand, replying, without waiting for the interpreta- 
tion, “* No, no.” 


Grande, The ‘army of occupation’ will, in a few days, be | jue Worth—{ have now to state that a refusal of my 


mand to see the American consul is regarded as a belliger- 


The same views were impressed || 
upon the Mexican custom-house officer at Brazos Santiago, | 


| consequence of your orders that the 
| to Brazos Santiago. 
| posed in great part, and of the other entirely, of provisions, 
'| which the contractors, charged with providing for the army 
the consul of my Government, in Matamoros, in the presence, || 
'| their contracts. 


‘‘ Senor General D. Pepro pe Ampuptia.”’ 


On the 15th of that month, considering this an 


| act of war, General Taylor blockaded the mouth 
|, of the Rio Grande. 


This is his report: 
“In my last despatch I advised you, that on receipt of 


| General Ampudia’s summons to fall back from my position, 
| I ordered a blockade of the mouth of the Rio Grande, deem- 
| ing this measure perfectly proper under the circumstances, 
|, and, at the same time, the most efficient means of letting 
| the Mexican commander understand that this state of quasi 


war was not to be interpreted to his advantage only, while 
we reaped the inconveniences attending it. On the 17th 
instant, pursuant to my instructions, Lieutenant Renshaw, 


| of the navy, warned off two American schooners about to 


enter the river with provisions. Yesterday, ! received from 
General Ampudia a communication on the subject, a trans- 


| lation of which, and my reply, are herewith transmitted. I 
|| trust that my course in this matter will meet the approval 
Gen. Worth.—Is he now in the exercise of his proper 


of the department. It will, at any rate, compel the Mexi- 


| cans to withdraw their army from Matamoros, where it 


cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on this side 


‘Ampudia’s Reply. 
“ Division or THE Nortu, Second General in Chief. 
“From various sources worthy of confidence, I have 
learned that some vessels, bound for the mouth of the river, 
have not been able to effect an entrance into that port, in 
should be conducted 
The cargo of one of them is com- 


| of the river.’’ 


under my orders, had procured, to fulfil the obligations of 

You have taken possession of these provis- 
ions by force, and against the will of the proprietors, one of 
whom is vice consal of her Catholic Majesty, and the other 
of her Britannic Majesty ; and whose rights, in place of 
being religiously respected, as was proffered, and as was 


| to be hoped from the observance of the principles which 


govern among civilized nations, have, on the contrary, been 
violated in the most extraordinary manner, opposed to the 
guarantee and respect due to private property.” 

On the 16th of April, General Ampudia recog- 
nized a state of war, in his letter concerning Colonel 


| Cross, in these terms: 


“In reply to your note which I received yesterday, I have 
the honor to atate, that if Colonel Cross, Quartermaster 
General of the forces mder your command, had been found 
at any of the military posts under my orders, his lot would 
have been that of a prisoner-of war, treated with the con- 
sideration due his rank, and according t the rules preserib- 
ed by the law of nations and of war, well considered in his 
siituation as a prisoner.” 
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On the 24th of April, General Arista arrived, 
assumed the command, and notified General Tay- 
lor of the existence of war; and on the same day, 
giving the word and the blow at the same time, 


tacked and defeated, as the following despatch 


will show: 
“ HeapQuaRrers, ARMY OF OccuPATION, ?} 
“Camp near Matamoros, Teras, April 26, 1846. 5 

“Sin: I have repectfully to report, that General Arista 
arrived in Matamoros on the 24th instant, and assumed the 
chief command of the Mexican troops. On the same day 
he addressed me a communication, conceived in courteous 
terms, but saying that he considered hostilities commenced, 
and should prosecute them. A translation of his note and a 
copy of my reply will be transmitted the moment they can 
be prepared. I despateh this by an express which is now 
waiting. 

** Lregret to report that a party of dragoons, sent out by me 
on the 24th instant to watch the course of the river above 
on thie bank, became engaged with a very large force of the 
enemy, and after a short affair, in which some sixteen were 
killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded, and 


compelled to surrender. Not one of the party has returned, | 


except 4 wounded man, sent in this morning by the Mexi- 
can commander, so that I cannot report with confidence the 
particulars of the engagement, or the fate of the officers, 
except that Captain Hardee was known to be a prisoner, 
and unbart. Captain Thornton and Lieutenants Mason and 
Kane were the other officers. The party was sixty-three 
etrong.”’ 


Next comes General Taylor’s letter to Ampu- | 


dia, of the 22d of April, explaining his course up 
to this time. 

«On breaking up my camp at Corpus Christi, and moving 
forward with the army under my orders to occupy the left 
bank of the Rio Bravo, it was my earnest desire to execute 
my instructions in a pacific manner; to observe the utmost | 
regard for the personal rights of ail citizens residing on the | 
left bank of the river, and to take care that the religion and 
customs of the people should suffer no violation. With this 
view, and to quiet the minds of the inhabitants, I issued 
orders to the army, enjoining a strict observance of the rights 
and interests of all Mexicans residing on the river, and | 
caused said orders to be transtated into Spanish, and circu 
lated in the several towns on the Bravo. These orders an- 
nounced the spirit in which we proposed to occupy the 
country, and Tam proud to say that up to this moment the | 
same spirit has controlled the operations of the army. On | 
reaching the Arroyo Colorado, I was informed bya Mexican | 
officer that the order in question had been received at Mata- | 
moros; but was told at the same time that if I attempted to | 


cross the river, it would be regarded as a declaration of | should be objected to by the Mexicans. 


me Og Thornton and his command were at- | 
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{} . . 
|| full authority had already been given for the same. 
|| See despatch of that day: 

« Hostilities may now be considered as commenced, and 
| [have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gov- 
ernor of Texas for four regiments of volunteers, two to be 
| mounted and two to serve as foot. As some delay must 
| wecur in collecting these troops, I have also desired the 
| Governor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of infant- 
| ry as soon as practicable. This will constitute an auxiliary 
| foree of nearly five thousand men, which will be required to 

prosecute the war with energy, and carry it, as it should be, 

into the enemy’s country. 

approve my course in this matter, and will give the neces- 
rary orders to the staff departments for the supply of this 
| large additional force.” 


From these facts, I think it results clearly that || 


the war did not commence by the act of the Presi- 
dent; that it was commenced by Mexico, as she 
had determined from the first, and that nothing 
would have prevented it, sooner or later. 
there was any cause which brought on the crisis 
at this particular time, it was, first, the blockade 
of the mouth of the Rio Grande, which, in the 
language of General Taylor, must necessarily com- 
|| pel the Mexicans either to retreat or to cross the 
| river and fight him; and, secondly, the failure ot 
| that general to call for volunteers, as he was au- 

thorized to do, after he arrived on the Rio Grande, 

and was informed of the hostile intentions of the 
|| Mexicans. He arrived there nearly a month be- 
| fore the attack on Captain Thornton, and if he had 

then called on Texas and Louisiana for volun- 


assistance afterwards shows that they might have }| 
arrived at the scene of action before the 24th of | 
April. It can hardly be supposed if two or three | 
thousand additional troops had been with General || 
Taylor that the Mexicans would have crossed the || 
river. These events occurred without the knowl- || 
edge of the President of the United States, and || 
before the facts could be communicated to him and 

any order given. No orders or authority was | 
ever given to blockade the mouth of the river; on | 
the contrary, General Taylor was instructed not |, 


to insist on the joint navigation of that river if it | 





I trust the department will | 


But if || 
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| 
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| and documents on t 





General || 


war. Again, on my march to Frontone I was met by a || Taylor was repeatedly reminded of the ample au- || 


deputation of the civil authorities of Matamoros, protesting 
against my occupation of a portion of the territory of Tamau- 
lipas, and declaring that if the army was not at once with- 
drawn, war would result. While this communication was | 
in my hands, it was discovered that the village of Frontone 

had been set on fire and abandoned. I viewed this asa | 
direct act of war, and informed the deputation that their 
communication would be answered by me when opposite 
Matamoros, which was done in respectful terms. On reach- 
ing the river, I despatched an officer, highin rank, to convey 
to the commanding general in Matamoros the expression of 
my desire for amicable relations, and my willingness to leave 


open to the use of the citizens of Matamoros the port of || 


Brazos Santiago, until the question of boundary should be | 
definitively settied. This officer received for reply, from 
the officer selected to confer with him, that my advance to 
the Rio Bravo was considered as a veritable act of war; and 
he was absolutely refused an interview with the American 
consul, in itself an act incompatible with a state of peace. 
Notwithstanding these repeated assurances on the part of 
the Mexican authorities, and notwithstanding the most obvi- 
ously hostile preparations on the right bank of the river, 
accompanied by a rigid non-intercourse, I carefully abstained 
from any act of hostility—determined that the onus of pro- 
ducing an actual state of hostilities should not rest with me. 
Our relations remained in this state until T had the honor to 
receive your note of the 12th instant, in which you denounce 
war as the alternative of my remaining in this position. As 
I could not, under my instructions, recede from my position, 
I accepted the alternative you offered, and made all my 
dispositions to meet it suitably. But, still willing to adopt 
milder measures before proceeding to others, | contented 
myself, in the {rst instance, with ordering a blockade of the 
mouth of the Rio Bravo by the naval forces under my orders 
—a proceeding perfectly consonant with the state of war so 
often declared to exist, and which you acknowledge in your 
note of the 16th instant, relative to the late Colonel Cross. 
If this measure seem oppressive, I wish it borne in mind 
that it has been forced upon me by the course you have 
seen fit to adopt. T have reported this blockade to my Gov- 
ernment, and shall not remove it until I receive instructions 
to that effect, unless, indeed, you desire an armistice, pend- 
ing the final settlement of the question between the Govern- 


which case, { will cheerfully open the river. In regard to 
the consequences you mention as resulting from a refusal to 
remove the blockade, | beg you to understand that | am 
prepared for them, be they what they may. 


“In conclusion, L take leave to state, that T consider the | 
j 


tone of your communication highly exceptionable, where 
you stigmatize the movement of the army under my orders | 
as ‘marked with the seal of universal reprobation.’ You 
must be aware that such language is not respectful in itself, | 
either to me or my Government; and while I observe in my 
own correspondence the courtesy due to your high position, 
and to the magnitude of the interests with which we are 
respectively charged, I shall expect the same in return,” 


No volunteers were called for »xcept two com- | 
panies from Texas until the 26th of April, though | 


| would have crosse 


| 
| 
| 


thority given him to call for volunteers, and he, | 
and not the President, was the best judge of what | 
was necessary. He had a generous confidence in | 
his army, that it was able to withstand the force || 
which the Mexicans could bring against it, and sub- | 
sequent events have proved that he was correct. But || 
the Mexicans did not know it atthat time. They | 
had no idea oeeeeeer but I do not think they | 

| 


the river against a large force. | 
[ do not blame General Taylor for the course he || 


' sion has been favorabl 








|| sooner than it would otherwise have occurred; but 
| still, as it must have occurred at last, and as we 
|| made a glorious beginning on the fields of Palo 


|| Alto and Resaca de la Palma, I see no cause to re- || 


| gretit. Alll wish to say is, that for these events the 
|| President of the United States is not responsible. 
Before I close, there is another fact which I wish 


on the other side of the House contend that the 


to the Rio Grande, a territory either belonging to 
Mexico, or in dispute. hatever difference of 
|| opinion ee exist on the question of boundary, 
| it was clearly the duty of the President to recog- 
nize the Rio Grande as the true boundary. Acts 
| of Congress had recognized it as such; they were 
| the laws of the land, and he was bound to obey 
them, whatever opinions may have been enter- 
tained by the Mexican Government, or others, on 








considering this American territory, and the Mex- 
ican troops as invading it, is clearly proved by the 
proceedings of this body, on the 12th of May, 
1846, when the bill recognizing the war was under 
consideration. I will here extract from the Jour- 
nal of the Senate : 

“On motion by Mr. Crrrrenpen, to amend the bill by 
striking out, section 1, line 4, the words ‘to prosecute said 


war to a speedy and successful termination,’ and in lieu 
thereof insert, ‘to repel invasion, and i 


hostilities, until the country be secured from the danger of fur- 
ther invasion.’ ”? 
| This was determined in the negative—yeas 20, 
nays 26. How can it be contended, after this, that 
the President made this war, or that it was not made 
on American soil? How could the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Carrrewpen) call it “ invasion,” unless 





| 
| President brought on the war by ordering the army | 


the question of boundary. That he was right in | 


j 
| 





adopted. It may have precipitated the war a little || 
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the Mexican army had crossed over into American 
soil. He, and they who voted with him, must have 


_ soconsidered it at the time. How can they, then, 


say now tliat the President made this war? 


APPENDIX. 


In consequence of the recommendation of oyr 
friends generally in the Senate last week, that after 
that time, during the debate on the ten-regiment bill, 
no member should occupy the floor more than one 
day, I had not time, without continuing the session 
to an unusually late hour, to discuss a few other 
aes which I had intended to embrace in my speech, 

Taving, however, peeane collected some facts 
ese poi hich I think may 
be useful, I submit them her@#¥s an appendix. 

In reply to the charge of the Senator from Del- 
aware, [Mr. CLayron,] that it would be dishon- 
esty, and amount to robbery, to take by conquest 
territory from Mexico, I submit the fojlowing 
documents, to show that neither the law of nations 
nor the practice of nations is in conformity with 
the position which he assumes. Foreign nations, 
and even England, the most grasping and the most 
watchful and jealous of them all, not only looks 
on this conquest of Mexico as an event likely to 
happen, and not contrary to the law of nations, 


| but a thing desirable in itself, and advantageous to 


teers, the rapidity with which they flew to his | te whole world. 


Here is what the press of 
England, the most talented and the most influ- 
ential in the world, and often, in an informal and 
unofficial form, showing the opinions of the Gov- 
ernment, says upon the subject: 


No. 1.—PuBLic OPINION ABROAD AS TO OUR CON- 
QUEST OF MEXICO. 
(From a British paper by last steamer, January, 1848.] 
Policy of Mr. Clay and the Whigs. 

‘¢ The policy of the Union with regard to Mex- 
ico seems to be the question on which the rival 
arties are preparing to try each other’s strength. 
The declarations made on this topic—as yet all on 
the Whig side—may be taken as an index of the 
national wishes. Mr. Clay has unreservedly de- 
clared against the Mexican war, and against all 
territorial acquisition by its means. This profes- 
received by the section of 
public opinion in the United States which corre- 
sponds to Exeter Hall in this country; but the real 
hig party demurs to it. The wary practical 
leaders of the party, indeed, to avoid the danger 
of schism in their ranks, profess to adopt Mr. 
Clay’s manifesto, only with a modification. They 
ask no territorial acquisition beyond a narrow slip 
of land along the Pacific, to connect the harbor of 
San Fernando* with Oregon, and incorporate the 
port into the American territory. But some more 
fiery spirits declare against this attempt at com- 
romise, vow that Mr. Clay must be thrown over- 
board, and go over to General Scott. It seems 
pretty clear that Mr. Clay has overshot the mark; 


| that his Quaker policy will not go down with the 


electors of the United States.’’ 


Also, by the last steamer, same London paper, 
on the war and acquisition of territory says: 

‘‘ The dog-in-the-manger character of the’ tena- 
cious grasp laid upon Texas by Mexico soon be- 
came apparent. The Mexicans, unable to colonize 
Texas, invited citizens of the United States to do 
itforthem. The calculation of the Mexicans was, 
that American energy would do what they could 
not—render available the natural wealth of Texas 
—and that the thriving Yankee settlers would re- 
main contented subjects and tributaries of Mexico. 
In this belief, the Government at Mexico began 
rather too soon to apply, to the sturdy settlers it 
had called in, the measure of justice it had been in 
the habit of applying to its Spanish and Indian 
populations. The result was an insurrection, in 
the course of which the almost exclusively Anglo- 
American population of Texas emancipated itself 
from all dependance on, or connection with, the 
Central Government in Mexico. Texas was recog- 
nized as an independent State by France and Eng- 
land. Now the time had come for which the gov- 
ernment at Washington, as representative of the 
American people, had so patiently waited. Texas, 
free from former ties, was at liberty, in virtue of 
its independence, to contract new. Its adult citi- 


* Intended for San Francisco. 
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eee a See nae Saal °e fl an aes ie ia ; 
zens had, almost to a man, been born citizens of || of the Mexican war like a romance, with the 


| American Union for the unmitigated villain of the 


| story, and the Mexican’ Republic for the suffering 
| Saint.’’ 


| 


«« Still, Mexico had not recognized the independ- | 


the United States; they were naturally desirous of 
relapsing into their old character; and Texas was 
incorporated into the Union. 


ence of Texas, and dreams of reannexing it to the 
republic had not ceased te haunt its rulers. Though 
warned by the Government at Washington that 
Texas, having now become an integral part of the 
United States, would be defended by the troops of | 
the Union against any foreign invasion, the Mex- | 
ican authorities levied troops and concentrated | 
them in the direction of the Feeen frontier. The | 
predisposition on both sides to decide the disputed | 
right to the soil of Texas by arms, was stimulated | 
by a whole host of grievances, more or less real, | 
on both sides. Mexicans and Americans were | 
alikeeager for war, and war was inevitable; which 


arty was demonstrably the aggressor, may be | 


eft to the pedants of diplomacy to decide. | 
“In this war the Mexicans have been beaten at | 
all hands, in a wonderfully short time, with seem-_ 
ingly most inadequate means, the Americans have | 
made themselves masters of four northern States | 
of the Mexican Union, of all the Mexican sea- | 
board on the Gulf of Mexico, and of the capital of 
the republic. The Mexican armies have been | 
again and again beaten and broken up. There is 
no real Mexican government. The Americans— 
conquerors in a regular war—are, by all the laws | 
of Grotius, entitled to dictate the terms of peace. 


| 
| 
j 


They have fought well, and they have fought || 


fairly. Had they not obtained a final and unequiv- 
ocal recognition of their sovereignty in Oregon, 
policy would have taught them to be contented 
with the frontier of the Rio Grande. But, as 
sovereigns of Oregon, the annexation of San Fer- 
nando is an object to them; they hold, and can 
continue to hold, that harbor and the intervening 
territory towards their frontier; and there can be | 
little doubt that they will exact this cession, at 
least, on the part of Mexico, as a compensation 
for the expenses the war has entailed upon them. | 
‘* We do not take upon us to say that there has | 
been nothing in the conduct of the United States, 
throughout these transactions, of which Mexico 
has not cause to complain; but we could show that | 
Mexico has repeatedly given just cause of com- | 
plaint to the United States. And Mexico, in the 
willful ignorance of vanity, has provoked a colli- 
sion with a power far its overmatch in strength. 
Even yet, though drubbed in a manner of which 
women might be ashamed, the rulers of Mexico 
(if any there be) appear unaware of how entirely | 
they have been beaten. They seem not disin- 


| 
! 
| 


} 
} 


| 


clined to protract indefinitely, not a struggle, but | 


the settlement of a definitive peace. And the con- | 

sequence of this folly can only be the exaction of | 

still heavier concessions by their antagonists. 
‘The Mexicans have their own want of pru- 


dence and energy to thank for the scrape they have | 
got into. 


turn the blunders of their rivals to account, may |. 


not square with the dictates of an ideal morality; 
but, for proposing to retain their hold upon the | 
northern part of California, where is the State en-— 
titled to throw the first stone at them? Not France, | 
while it retains the Palatinate on one hand, and | 
Algeria on the other; not Prussia, while it holds | 
fast the Saxon province; not Russia, while it reigns | 
at Warsaw; not England, while it retains half its | 
colonies, to say nothing of India. It is ridiculous | 
the attempt to make that a crime on the part of the | 
Government at Washington, which, in the case of | 
European Governments, is allowed to be the in- 


to be judge in its own cause. 


in all cases of international quarrel, being obliged | 
ee | 


is is the light in which the question is view- 
ed by an immense majority of the practical influ- | 
ential statesmen of the North American Union, 
and the successful candidate for the Presidency 
will be the man who is prepared to act up to it. 
That the victories gained by the Americans in 
Mexico will be a source of advantage to their Re- 
public, may be questioned. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether they wifl be able to relinquish their 
hold of any part of the Mexican territory; and if 
they cannot, Mexico is likely to prove their Ire- 
land. But they have gone too far to recede, with- 
out, however, having done anything to justify that | 
virtuous indignation which would write the annals | 
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'| the better. 


| 

| 

| 
General Scott (whose trium 
| 

} 
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That the United States are resolved to | 


: 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Downs. 


[From another English paper. ] 


‘That the United States will retain the greater 
part of the wealthy possessions they have con- 
quered, or perhaps relax their hold for a time, 
(reculer pour mieux sauter,) with a view to their 
| more complete ultimate absorption, does not ad- 
mit, in our minds, of a reasonable doubt. There 
has been raised, it is true, a half menacing cry— 

ised during the current week by the leading 


ral 


| journals to which we commenced by referring— 

against the unjust progress of American aggrand- 
| izement. Bi 
| Eastern India, and our progress there afterwards, 
| the less we say on the subject of the similar occu- 
pation by our American brethren of Western India 


AL GLOBE. 


But, looking to our first occupation of | 


Again: can we vindicate our more | 


recent sanguinary war with the Chinese—a weaker | 


people, like the 
to take our opium poison, and in order that our 
now collapsing ‘ merchant princes’ might thrive 
* 


point of the bayonet? . ° ® * 


ph, in romantic splen- 
dor, stands second only to that of Cortez, and, in 
some respects, eclipses those of Napoleon) * 
Do we, then, regret the conquest of Mexico b 
| the United States? By no means. Both wit 
regard to India and to China, our statesmen refer, 


* 


unjust, evoke good and retribution combined out 
of the very bosom of injustice—to the resulting 
benefits of commercial civilization, and the triumph 
of reason and law over superstition and idolatry. 
| We have more solemn views of the results which 
| this most splendid conquest is likely to produce 
/on the future destinies of the human species. 
| There are “‘ signs in the times’’—independent of 
| the greatest of revolutions effected by the magic 
| of steam—that the * old things’’ of European di- 
| plomacy, founded, as Voltaire truly said, on * sys- 
tematic falsehood,’’ are effete and obsolete, and 
_ that the *‘ new things are come;’’ and we are, fur- 
ther, of opinion that the conquest of Mexico b 
| the United States will advance with the most effi- 


| cacious and desirable rapidity that paramount, || 


| unrivalled, vital, and sacred cause of the universal 
brotherhood and holy commonwealth of Christian 


|| civilization, for the advent of which we daily pray. 


Compared with that, all other arguments and all 
other results shrink into pigmy littleness, and 
dwarf themselves into comparative contempt.” 





No. 2. 
ANNEXATION OF ALL MEXICO. 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Carron] 
| said : 


‘¢ But, sir, we are rapidly approaching that state of things 
which will make the conquest and annexation of all Mexico 
inevitable ; and these bills are a part of the process by 
which, if they become laws, we shall, in my humble judg- 
ment, be driven to this result.” 


If we are driven to take all Mexico, as is here 


| have received from some of our own public men and 
| citizens. We (the President and the Democratic 


| party) do not desire to take all Mexico ; but events j 


may force it upon us; and if this should be the 


| case, let the following extracts from the Picayune 


evitable consequence of the more powerful nation, 1 of January 8, 1848, (a neutral paper, though edited 


by Whigs,) be our explanation and excuse. The 


ncipal editors of this paper are Mr. Kendall (a 


ri 
| Whie, and a gentleman w 10 has seen more and || 


knows more and has written more of Mexico and 
Mexicang than we. 
Bullitt, Esq.,alsoa 


exicans—because they declined | 
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line of policy adopted, but in justification of a 
change in the strategy of war, which is the begin- 
ning of an end that is shrouded in darkness. ‘ ‘The 
army is about to spread itself over and to occup 

the Republic of Mexico.’ It is about to establish 
civil government, to a certain extent—to levy and 
collect taxes—to lay and enforce imposts—to regu- 
late commerce between the different States—-to 
reform the administration of public affairs, and, 
indeed, do such other acts as pertain to the powers 
of an organized and established State. What this 
condition of things will lead to, what it ought to 
lead to in the end, will depend more upon the 
course Mexico and Mexicans may pursue than 
upon any fixed purpose in this country to blot her 
out of the list of nations. The United States Gov- 
ernment can scarcely do less than they are now 
doing, and the senate of this country will not be 
held accountable for the consequences of a career 
forced upon them by the foolhardiness of another. 
At any time since the beginning of the war it has 
been in the power of Mexico to secure her netion- 
ality, by making or listening to overtures of peace; 


‘(|} and even now terms which would leave her sov- 
by forcing that poison down their throats at the | 


' authorities of the United States. 


reignty over a larger domain than she can rule, 
intact, would be embraced with alacrity by the 
But what will 
become of her if she pause till the army stretch its 


| arms to all places of her pride, and lay its hands 


| } 


' 
i} 


| 


1} 


| 


Hi 


charged, it will be by the folly of the rulers of that | nor political di 
country and the extraordinary encouragement they || gerous odor of 





i 





i 
i 


| the editor of the leading Whig paper in New Or- |, 


leans—the ‘*Bee’’. 


leading Whig member. Here is what is said in 
that paper; read, and ponder on it, all, but espe- 
cially Whigs, who oppose a vigorous prosecution 
of the war: 


From the N. O, Picayune, January 8, 1848. 


“It is in no spirit of querulousness that the | 


mistakes of the past are cited, in view of the new 


1} 
| 


i 


/run Republic. 
| dominion of a hybrid people to have their flowers 


_ race of men o 
| more enterprising minds, of superior thews and 
muscles, and stouter wills, to supplant weak and 
/ emasculated tribes—good authority can be evoked 
'to show how wrong all this is—homilies to this 


| e 
t 


upon all the towers of her strength? And what 
yet if the infatuation of her chiefs detain the mili- 


| tary governments of the United States in their 
| as an ordinary common-place, in debate, and just- | 
ly—so certainly does Providence, in spite of the | 


midst till the better order of Mexicans claim the 
protection of a power whose martial law is milder 
in enforcing order than the governments they have 
been accustomed to were in failingtodoso? The 
army is about to spread itself over and occupy 
Mexico till the Mexican Republic ‘ shall sue for 

eace in terms acceptable to the United States.’ 
When will that be? What indications are there 
that it will ever be? It is the misfortune of Mex- 
ico that those who would serve her do her harm— 
those who in this country (and they are among 
the greatest and best of the land) would not 
take an inch of her territory, but keep the issue 
open. Whilst Congress is debating and statesmen 
building up theories, and politicians fingering the 
public pulse, the ‘ army is spreading itself over;”’ 
and whilst the agitation of topics connected with 
the war is kept up, it is * occupying the Republic 
of Mexico.’ The energies, enterprise, and will- 
fulness, so to speak, of a bolder and a superior race 
are permeating the hills and valleys of the over- 
Nor is it prophetic of the long 


scented by any of Saxon origin. 


We may con- 
demn, we a 


argue against the tendencies of a 
higher organization, bolder hearts, 


day are written against the pilgrim fathers for 
jecting the savages from the primeval forests of 
e north,—but until the eloquence of ethics can 
melt human nature and mould it anew, we appre- 
hend the world will wag on much after the old 
fashion. No scrap of philosophy, nor moral essay 
ena can countervail the dan- 


elds, in perennial blossom, to an 
army of Anglo Saxons.”’ 


Read also this extract of a letter recently re- 
ceived by me from a distinguished offtcer in the 
American army, which was published in the Delta. 

We ought th decide what we intend to annex, to 


satisfy and secure the safety of the people who re- 
side there: 


“ The well-disposed and most intelligent of the 
Mexican people are now holding out their hands 


ther American) and A.C. || in abject terror, and supplicating the protection 
hig from Kentucky, formerly || which our country alone can give. 


‘*It is no secret in Mexico, that vast numbers 


- —and who was in the last, and is || of the best portion of her inhabitants are willing 
now in the present, Legislature of Louisiana, a || and ready to declare in favor of American suprem- 


| acy, but are deterred from such a measure only 


by the uncertainty which characterizes our opera- 
tions in that country, and the apprehension that a 
treaty of peace, and the withdrawal of our armies, 
will leave them exposed to the most fearful conse- 
quences; and it is well known that the deadly ban 
of the ‘triple cross’ has already been placed op- 
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yosite the names of many of the best citizens in 
Mexico, in consequence of their friendship and in- 
tercourse with our countrymen, and the expres- 
sions of kindness and confidence in which they 
have indulged towards them. 

** Ags an illustration of this fact, it is known that 
on a late occasion, when a benefit was given by 
the Americans to a distinguished actress in the city | 
of Mexico, agents were sent from the present 
Mexicun seat of Government, (Queretaro,) and 
every Mexican family who attended that benefit, 
was marked for future punishment. 

‘ There exists, therefore, a moral obligation on 
the part of our country to protect the large number 
of virtuous and intelligent citizens of Mexico, who, 
mourning over the evils which have so long devas- 
tated their country, and appreciating the superi- 
ority of our real republican form of Government, 
have casi in their lot with our armies, and hailed 
their advent into Mexico as the precursor of a 
better system, the harbinger of better times. And 
these are the best people in Mexico. To abandon 
them now to the tender mercies of the demi-savages 
who surround them, would be inconsistent with the 
apiritof philanthropy with which we have professed | 
to be animated in the conduct of this war.’’ 


No. 3. 
AND TERRITORY OF 


POPULATION 
Again, Mr. CLAyTon says: 


‘What will be the consequence of the annexation of 
twenty Mexican States to the American Union? Of all 
men in the United States the most interested in making this 
inquiry solemnly, and examining it patiently and caretully, 
are the gentlemen of the South. There are in Mexico not 
less than eight millions of human beings, men, women, and 
children, of a race totally different from ourselves—a colored 
population, having no feelings in common with us—no pre- 
judices like ours; but, on the contrary, with prejudices di- 
rectly the antipodes of all of ours, and especially bigoted on 
this very subject of slavery.” 


MEXICO. 


The idea of the colored population of Mexico 
(the Indians) being abolitionists, and overthrowing 
slavery, is a most original idea, certainly. Who | 
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ever heard of an Indian being an abolitionist? || 


They are the last people in the world to think of 
or act on such a subject. Many of them (the 
Peons) are in a worse condition of slavery than our 
negroes, and would be happy to change places 
with them, 
As to the “twenty Mexican States” and “eight 
millions of human beings,’’ examine the following | 
statistics : 
[From Mayer’s Mexico.] | 


‘According to the best authorities, the terri- | 
tory of the Mexican Republic contains an area of | 
1,650,000 square miles, and the United States of | 
America 2,300,000. If we allow, as is calculated, 
that the square mile will contain, under ordinary | 
careful cultivation, a population of two hundred | 
persons, we shall have the sum of 330,000,000 for 

1 
| 


the total ultimate capability of the Mexican soil, | 
and 460,000,000 for the United States—or 130,- | 
000,000 less in Mexico than in our Union. 

‘* Another estimate, in 1839, reduces the sum | 
to 7,065,000, and gives eight inhabitants to the | 
square mile; but the most complete, and probably | 
the most accurate, of the recent calculations, is the | 
ope which was made by the Government itself, | 
(without special enumeration,) and served as a 
basis for the call of a Congress to form a new con- 


| 
| 
stitution, under the plan of Tacubaya, in 1842: || 


Departments. Population. 
DRORIOD 5 scons shcnce cacape cunvenes Kobaneee 1,589,520 
BORDA Sa hatie v's cnaeencandesbacncesstweeeanen 679,311 
PE cccue dankebas sakeseneviiecban geen 661,902 
ID ka sian mechan 6000006000 0006ceb a 5e0,948 
CQURMAIMEND onc ccc nesnne seesns crsercessssone 512,605 
MOR. oc ccd wegenvnesecscecdee séccccsuvetes 500,278 
IE ie akan eg os 5h6 64 k6 Hoe eee RS 497 ,906 
SR Ase PINE vn 5b 60k Was 056 ccedsecceasake 321,840 
PON. yes 40s 400 WO 16 6065 kerb ceeee Westie 273,575 
OUR AIRES <5 cb sks bwawphe vctnesedindie anes 254,380 
ID... ait cenawe bah wee nee ndhbasonnbaas 162,618 
PRL a.0% Seas SHAS OE DS ONSD 00 s0KeeR0 o408 147,600 
DE sdetee o00ens SUuab sb bet0es 680656 beenes 147,000 
ID so oie Zt ctcnwe cbvobe shades Coeeeesseese 141,206 
OOIR, 6 nnn 0 akenwenenses Caneecidsencewesees 124,000 
NOR... cents éalihess abel ie te 05ba% bho 120,560 
ON Tat eee 101,108 
TOMAGNPOD 2... o cc cccrrcccccce seccccecsweces 100,068 
COBGUIA so nis cece cc emendeccccceveccccecoes 75,340 
ee COINS oiisae oath dp sgnctcvessge sens 69,698 
"TD OMRROO. 6 0 0 van 000000 000dan cegsesceneccecces 63,580 
EEO, vais a0 (tGabeaaneenses 04625000 57,026 
CS Sas Uk Nan cv ocdudecVentetencucsts R459 | 
Total in 1842..... scinanedl awe ime tabnink 6h 7,015,509 | 









' 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Downs. 
**T am, however, by no means satisfied that the |) 
estimates of both Poinsett and Burkhardt are not 
too high; yet, assuming the statements of 1842 
and of 1793 to be nearly accurate, we find in forty- 
nine years An increase of only 1,774,111 in the 
entire population. Again, if we assume the popu- | 
lation to have been 6,000,000 in 1824, (the year, 
in fact, of the establishment of the Republic,) we 
find that in the course of eighteen years of liberty | 
and independence, the increase has not been greater 
than 1,044,140. 

‘*In the United States of America, with only 
650,000 More of square miles of territory now, and 
not so large a space at the achievement of our in- 
dependence, the increase of our population during 
the first twenty years of freedom cannot have been 
less than two millions and a half, while, !n the 
course of the last thirty years, it has averaged an 
increase of rather more than 33 per cent. every ten. 

‘The several castes and classes of Mexicans 
may be rated in the following manner: 





SRAIRRE 000000060 tpaswosaasege b awed epewen se - 4,000,000 | 
WUE nsbsand onoenonh 905s +0nernee Sens Boaesane 1,000,000 | 
NG cat ke ee Ass codes eeu ekeeavasauneee 6,000 


. ! 
All other castes, such as Zambos, Mestizos, Mu- } 
lattoes, &e 2,009,509 | 


TOO RR RO eee He Eee EEE 


7,015,509 
‘* It appears, therefore, that the Indians and ne- 
groes amount to 4,006,000, and the whites and all 
other castes to 3,009,509. A very respectable and 
aged resident of Mexico, who is remarkable for 
the extent and accuracy of his observations, esti- 
mates that of the former, (or negroes and Indians, ) 
but two per cent. can read and write ; while of the 
latter, ata liberal estimate, but about twenty per 
cent. If we take this computation to be correct, 
as I believe from my own observation it is, and 
using the estimate of the decree of 1842 for the 
basis of the population, we shall have— 


Of Indians and negroes who can read and write.... £0,120 
Coe SEE DN IE SIND 6 5 b.0n cance su cocnsenndeaens 607,628 


Total able to read and write out of a population of 
7,000,000 wees + 687,748 || 
‘* This would appear to bea startling fact, in a 

Republic the basis of whose safety is the capacity 

of the people for an intellectual self-government. 
‘* Let us, however, carry this calculation a little 

further. If we suppose that out of the one million 
of whites, five hundred thousand, or the half only, || 
are males, and of that half million but 7 per 





| 
i 





cent., or but one hundred thousand, can read and | 
write, we will no longer be surprised that a popu- 
lation of more than seven millions has been hith- 
erto controlled by a handful of men; or that, with 
the small means of improvement afforded to the 
few who can read, the selfish natures of the supe- 
rior classes, who wield the physical and intellectual || 
forces of the nation, have forced the masses to be- || 
come little more than the slaves of those whose || 
wit gives them the talent of control. | 
“In addition to this, you will observe how lit- |! 
tle has been done hitherto for the cause of learning |, 
by the Government, when you examine a table of | 
the expenses of the nation, by which it will be || 
seen, that‘in the year 1840, while $180,000 were 
spent for hospitals, fortresses, and prisons, and | 
$8,000,000 for the army, (without a foreign war,) 
only $110,000 were given to all the institutions of | 
learning in Mexico.”’ 
And if you consider, that of this 100,000 males 
who can read and write, 40,000 are soldiers, about 
one-half of these being officers and 200 of them || 


| 


book,) how deplorable must be the situation of 
that country! And how can they be injured by, 
change of rulers, or by passing under the jurisdic- | 
tion of the United States? 
Here is the way Mr. Thompson tells us they || 
enlist their soldiers: ; | 
«The soldiers of the Mexican army are generally collected || 
by sending out recruiting detachments into the mountains, 
where they hunt the Indi:_ns in their dens and caverns, and 
bring them in chains to Mexico; droves are seen daily.”’ 
From the foregoing table of population, it ap- | 
pears that— 
New Leon contains a population of........... 101,108 





! 

| 
Tamaatalipas., ...000 ccccescccdeccees eesens vee 100.068 || 
On i deh cine vod cSt eSes' seu 75,340 || 
New Mexico...... 5 lhs np thabtathnes obese 57,026 
Californias....... Ne aad ich anal sharks inlicNil dai arene 33,439 
Making in all in these States.................+ 360,981 I] 
One-seventh of which ia.......... see, Whites, 59,425 |! 


L GLOBE. 


| on frivolous pretences. 


closest neighbors.’ 





S 


31, 


And taking one-seventh of 90,466, which is the mips 
ulation of New Mexico and the Californias, gives 
a white population of those last-named States of 


11,637. 


This is the population to the boundary of what 
is called the Sierra Madre, and (containing, I think, 
52,000 whites, and as many Indians as you please) 
could not injure us much. Most certainly, 90,000 
** beings” (as an honorable Senator calls them) 
in the Californias and New Mexico, of which only 
11,000 are whites, all the President in his message 


| seems to think we want, could not * ruin” ys 


much. 

This calculation of whites and Indians in the 
States above-named is made on the ratio given by 
the writer, of one white person to every seven In- 
dians or mixed bloods, which is the ratio in Mex. 
ico at large; but there is strong reason to believe 
that these States, being more recently and much 
more sparsely settled by Europeans and Spaniards, 
and also from the well-known fact, that in this 
quarter of Mexico the Indians have encroached 
upon and broken up many of the settlements of the 
Spaniards, that there is a much larger proportion 
of Indians than in other parts of Mexico. 

I think, then, it may be safely assumed, that 
in these six States there is a population of not more 
than fifty thousand white persons, and in New 
Mexico and the two Californias not more than ten 
thousand. And if we take one-fifth of these num- 
bers as the ratio of those who can read and write— 
which is the ratio given by the author for the white 
population in Mexico generally—it will give ten 
thousand who can read and write in the three first 


| States, and two thousand in New Mexico and the 


Californias. 


No. 4. 
TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH MEXICO. 


‘** Our citizens have been imprisoned in Mexico 
Forced loans have been 
wrested from our merchants. Tribunals have been 
deaf to demands for restitution, and a mutual dis- 
trust has arisen, which has proved fatal in many 
instances to trade and intercourse. The effects of 
this will, however, be most strikingly exhibited in 
the following table, compiled chiefly from the re- 
ports of the Secretary of our national Treasury: 


** Trade with Mexico for twelve years. 


Feorening Imre feom = apers 
September 30, 1829....... -5,026,761...... $2,331,151 
Do. BOSD. veces e+ 5;235,241....... 4,837,458 
Do. 1832........ 4,293,954....... 3,487,541 
Do. ok EO 5,452,818....... 5,408,091 
Do. ee 8,066,068....... 5,265,053 
Do. a 9,490,446....... 9,029,221 
Do. yen POPE 5,615,819..... -- 6,041,635 
Do. Disesavees 5,654,002....... 3,880,323 
Do. ee a eee 
Do. ee coe 3,000,707 ...000 + 2,164,097 
Do. MeO asactss 4,175,001...... « 2,515,341 
Do. | ae S2904,057 5. wvicwe 2,036,620 


‘* Gold and silver imported into the United States 
from Mexico. 
Bullion. ecie. 
South America and Mexicoin 1823. .121,970. .@1,828,446 
From Mexico............+...1836.. 68,546.. 4,468,872 
cesses ee1837., 165,429.. 4,405,549 


atk oa aln «+++ 1838., 230,183.. 2,459,243 
FZ Se .....1840.. 100,976.. 3,357,936 
DO......cccceee+00e.1841.. 51,184.. 1,888,918 


‘‘ By this you will observe, that, from having a 
trade worth upwards of nine millions of dollars in 
1835, we have been reduced to a comparatively 


| generals, (as Waddy Thompson states in his || insignificant commerce of one million of dollars, at 


the extreme, in 1843! 

““1f peace be restored in Mexico and mutual 
confidence reéstablished, I can see no cause wh 
our interests may not become replaced on their 
ancient basis, and a natural alliance firmly estab- 
lished between two sister Republics, who, in addi- 
tion toa community of political tendencies, are the 


No. 5. 


BRITISH ENCROACHMENTS. 
[From Mayer’s work on Mexico.] 


‘If there is anything that peculiarly distin- 
guishes the statesmanship of England, it is the 
prospective wisdom with which its ministers 
(while guarding the momentary interests at home) 
seek new vents for the labor of its population, and 
for the surplys of that population aleo, when it 
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British islands. It is the want of this vigilant 
policy that peculiarly characterizes our own coun- 


try. ; 
Y: In the midst of a vast territory, with ample 


room for the expansion of our inhabitants for hun- | 


dreds of years, we are careless of the future, and 


cal points of vantage around the earth of which 


terests. 


‘‘We thus permit a grasping and ambitious | 


rival to monopolize positions which, if they do not 


directly affect the people of our own generation, | 


cannot fail, especially in the event of war, to in- 
jure and annoy our posterity. 

«* We have seen Great Britain add Affghanistan, 
Scinde, and the Chinese Empire, to her control 


within the last two years; at the same time fixing | 
her power steadily in Canada, by the suppression | 


of every symptom of rebellious — 
«We have seen her firmly p 


Balize, and encroaching on G 
seen her holding the key of the Mediterranean at 


Gibraltar, and the power of the Straits at Malta | 


and the Ionian Isles; we find her in the Southern 


Atlantic, at St. Helena, and in the Indian seas at | 
numberless islands; and we learn that she at last |, 
on the Hawaiian | 


pounced, without warning, 
group, with the same spirit that animated her cor- 

uests in China, (although she has since officially 
Easwand the acts of her officer.) Britain has thus 
encircled the globe with her power; and in this 
greedy acquisition of territory and prudent hus- 
bandry of resources, our statesmen should at least 





becomes too crowded within the limits of the | 


|| by our Senatorial 


'y planted within her | 
fortresses at Bermuda, establishing herself at the || 
temala; we have |, 
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ting rid of this last for nothing.”” = * ° ° 

** If California were ceded for the English debt, 
the creditors might be formed into a company, 
with the difference, that they should have a sort of 


sovereignty over the territory—somewhat in the || 


manner of the East India Company. This, inmy 


| Opinion, would certainly bring a revenue in time 
we do not look with wariness to those geographi- | 


which might be equal to the debt; and, under good 


| management and with an English population, 
England is gradually possessing herself, for the | 
extension and guardianship of her commercial in- |, 


would most certainly realize all that has been pre- 
dicted of this fine country. 

‘* Now, may not this sudden usurpation of the 
Sandwich Islands be a premonitory symptom—a 


| step in advance to a movement upon Mexico? 


Look, for a moment, at the map of the world. 
England already has control of the eastern part of 
Asia; is looking toward her possessions of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and is evidently excited 

hanaaee on the Oregon terri- 
tory. 


to have —— to procure the cession of an up- 
land tract in the Hawaiian Islands, under the pre- 


tence of a desire ‘for soil to cultivate wheat.’ | 
We are prosecuting | 


France has the Marquesas. 
our claims in the Northwestern Territory. Eng- 


| land requires a central rendezvous for her fleets in 


the Pacific, and she seizes the Sandwich Islands. 
They are in the direct line of trade from the west 
coast to China. 


the Red Sea. 


“* Her rival, Russia, has encroached on the Cali- | 
fornias by a settlement at Bodega, and is known | 


Mexico owes Great Britain an | 
| enormous debt, which she is unable to pay. 

‘*A project is now on foot to cross the Isthmus of | 
| Panama by a railway or canal. Steam navigation 
|| has been already introduced into the Pacific, and | 
| we all know how rapidly the facilities were ad- 


vanced within a few years to reach India through | : : : 
|| savage and not increasing people? ‘These are sub- 
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pineness on our part, and by neglect of determined 
firmness and intimations similar to those of 1825," 
in regard to the French fleet and the occupation of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, If I am answered that 
these are dreams and visions of things that may 
occur, but perhaps will not in our day and gener- 
ation, I reply, by the expression of a hope, that 
the period of time-serving policy is over in our 
Union, and that the statesmanship of America is 
not hereafter to be confined by a horizon of four 
years, or at most of eight.” ~ 


A few remarks about the progressive population 
of the United States, and I have done. 

Darby, our distinguished, but as yet ill-requited 
geographer, estimates, from data furnished by five 
censuses, from 1790 to 1840, on a calculation, the 
correctness of which I believe has not been ques- 
tioned, and cannot be, that the population of the 
United States will, in 1890, amount to 74,000,000, 
in 1901 to 100,000,000, and before the end of an- 
other century, to more than 300,000,000! Yes, 
such will be the result. Oyr population will be 
100,000,000 in little more than fifty years, when 
many persons, now grown, will still lees and in 
one hundred and fifty years, which is only a day 
in the age of a nation, it will be 300,000,000! 
What a wide range of thought and calculation do 
these facts open. How many will then, at each 
of these periods, be to the square mile, if our terri- 
tory remains as it now is? How may it be, if we 
acquire all or part of Mexico? May we not then 
be as crowded and as starving as Irefand or other 
parts of Europe by that time, if we acquire no more 
territory? Do not ample territory, and ample food, 
and full liberty, go together? Has nota civilized 
and increasing people a right to encroach on a 


a a warning of danger from a bold and am- : th 
pitious rival, if they do not learn a lesson which, ‘Now, I confess to you, that, combining all | 
under similar circumstances, they would be stu- || these circumstances—the value of the islands and = 
dious to emulate. the main, the greediness of England, the manner || Jus: as | had done this Appendix, I received the 
“The temper of our Republic is entirely too || in which she has been pushing her empire all over || ¢tigwine document, which ts so germane to the 
much devoted to the interests of the passing day. || the world—TI cannot but see danger in the sudden || subject, and is so able, that I insert it here without 
We writhe under debt, and we rush into repudia- || attempt at seizure of the Hawaiian group, and |) comment. It requires no introduction or apology; 
tion. Wesuffer under financial distress, and we || think it time that the statesmen of our country || ;, speaks for itself. I hope it will be call atten- 
adopt some palliative expedient that saves us from || Should take a decided stand in the politics of this | tively by all, especially by those who oppose the 
momentary ruin. hemisphere. / || further prosecution of the war: 
“We dislike the policy of the hour, and we ‘*] think that I have shown the importance of F Se “ait 
attribute it exclusively to ncaative misrule ; and || these islands to our commerce, and the value of “‘ The Vices of Political Minorities. 
the continual distractions of the whole scheme of || the Californias, both as a country of vast natural | “ Br A, B. dounage. 
our popular government seem but to nourish an || resources, and as a territory, which, in the hands ** Self-preservation characterizes all the regular 
unceasing nervousness as to who is to rule and || of a European Power, would become a central | formations of nature. | Caterpillars have ever can- 
who to control the national patronage. | point, whence it might powerfully influence the || kered trees, but the injury is only individual, while 
‘“ How is she to pay England? To liquidate a | future destinies of this continent. ; || trees as a class of existences continue unabated. 
portion of her debt and the interest due the Uni- ‘** The Pacific coast of Spanish America,’ says || Wolves and owls have suaegnnms on flocks and 
ted States, (of little more than $200,000,) she was || the author I have already quoted, ‘is, in uninter- | birds, but the species preyed on continue as nu- 
obliged to resort to a forced loan from her citizens, || ‘ rupted extent, equal to the whole coast,of the Old | merous as ever. Domestic malcontents have ever 
as you have recently observed. Suppose that a | ‘ World from the Naze of Norway to the Cape de || struggled against social order, but civil societies 
seenaiarenes takes place, or that England, after | ‘Verd,in Africa. What reflections must this give || preserve their organization; nature being more 
u 


lime reflections, and worthy of the philosopher; 
| but I can pursue this no further. 


accumulating her claims and wrath, until she || ‘ rise to, when we consider that this line of coast || conservative, than destroyers are destructive. And 
‘comprehends Denmark, Germany, Holland, the | in addition to this general preservative energy 


thinks the amount and energy sufficient for all exi- Gr é t A 
‘Netherlands, Great Britain, France, Portugal, | which pervades nature, Providence fortifieg the 


gencies, suddenly orders her minjster in Mexico 


to demand payment, or his passports, what must 
inevitably be the result? I will tell you in the 
language of Forbes,* in order to show that this is 
no vain imagination of the moment excited in our 
American fancy. The value of California is known 
and appreciated in England. ‘ California,” says 
our author, at page 146, ‘* is quite a distinct coun- 
‘try from Mexico, and has nothing in common 


‘ with it, except that the present inhabitants are of 


‘the same family; it is, therefore, to be appre- 


‘ two countries, it will be apt to separate itself from 
‘ the parent State.’’ 

This shows you the possibility of a disunion, 
without any very violent effort or loss on either 
side; but at page 152, he boldly broaches the idea 


of cancelling the English debt, by a transfer of 


California to her creditors: 

**This,’’ says he, “‘ would be a wise measure 
on the part of Mexico, if the Government could be 
brought to lay aside the vanity of retaining large 





‘Spain, Italy, the countries around the Mediter- 
‘ranean, and part of Africa? And certainly, the 
‘ American shores are bounded by countries natu- 


‘rally more rich than all these ancient and power- 


‘ful countries united.’ 


‘It seems, then, that the true wisdom of our Gov- |' 


ernment should be directed toward the preserva- 


| tion of this immense territory intact, and under 


the growing influence of republican systems. A 
wrong step in statesmanship in our day and gen- 


eration may involve us in all the foreign difficul- | 
| ties and questions of the “ balance of power,’’ and 


affect the fate of our hemisphere for centuries to 
come. 


“If England extends her power by gradual ad- | 


vances from the Balize into Guatemala, (now under 


Indian rule,) and then into Yucatan, (now in| 
revolt,) she will hold the key of both Americas, | 
by controlling the passage across the Isthmus to | 
If she pushes her claims on Mexico || 


the Pacific. 
and grasps the Californias, retains her hold on 


|| of the society of which we are members. 
|| God has thus joined together, men sometimes try 


| principle in men, by everywhere and at all times 


connecting our personal interests with the interests 


What 


to separate. History records occasionally an Ar- 
nold, who attempts to benefit himself by the sacri- 
fice of the interests of his nation, but so conscious 
are men of the impracticability of such attempts, 


_ that even the attempts are only sufficiently numer- 
| ous to exemplify their hopelessness. 


‘* Rulers, legislative and executive, being thus 


‘almost constrained by Providence to govern 


wisely and justly, they present to opposing par- 
tisans no means of opposition but to condemn 
measures that are not wrong, and to advocate 
alternatives that are not right. Every political 
minority occupies thus a false position, like a 
lawyer in a cause where law and equity are 
against him. ‘The indiscriminate advocacy of 
right and wrong by lawyers is supposed to impair 
their ability to discern right from wrong; and the 


possessions. The cession of such a disjointed 
part of the Republic as California, would be an ad- 
vantage; in no case can it ever be profitable to the 
Mexican Republic, nor can it possibly remain 
united to it for any length of time. Therefore, by | 
giving up this territory for the debt, would be get- 


China, the mouth of the Columbia, and Canada, | self-abuse of the intellect that is practised by mi- 

nority politicians is still more pernicious, because 
mudas, sweeps our eastern coast by armed war | it is more unremitting. With no fixed se 
steamers, masked under the nanan disguise of | but opposition, they are like children who play 


West India mail poetette (!) we will shortly find || the game of contrary—never letting go but when 


{ 

| 
| and, while she continues the possession of the Ber- |, 
| 

} 


‘ hended that on any cause of quarrel between the 





ourselves as comfortably and securely walled in they are told to hold fast, and never holding fast 
ib British bayonets, as the most loyal of her | falta 


* Forbes was a British subject, and a consul or agent for | Majesty’s subjects could well desire. 
hia Government on the western coast of Mexico. . And yet 


10 











: || *J, @. Adams, President, and H. Clay, Secretary of State. 
this would be effected by mere su- || See p. 368. 
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but when they are told to let go; consequently, 
by a remarkable sympathy which exists between 


our feelings and our words, (few men are perma- | 


nently hypocrites,) such politicians soon become 
the dupes of their own opposition, and lapse into 
areal monomania—lke persons spoken of in Holy 
Writ, who, by a like process, are said ‘to be de- 
livered up to a strong delusion, that they believe 
a lie;’ or, as Shakspeare paraphrases the idea, 
‘when we in our viciousness grow hard, the wise 
gods seal our eyes; in our own filth drop our clear 
judgments, making us adore our errors.” They 
deem the country ever on the brink of destruction, 
uncorrected by experience, which is continually 
teaching them the falsity of preceding predictions; 


for, like other monomaniacs, they impute the fail- | 


ures to any cause but their diseased preconcep- 
tions. We have seen that when the world would 


not burn up, as had been predicted by Miller, the ~ 


failure only occasioned the assignment of a new 
period for the predicted catastrophe. So we pos- 
sess, everywhere, multitudes of politicians who, 
though old, have never known the Government 
perform a worthy action, or act from a worthy 
motive. The whole political course of our nation 
they deem a series of misdemeanors, for the per- 
petration of which the offenders escape punish- 
ment by only some strange infatuation of the 
people—the very doctrine of every Lunatic Asy- 
lum, whose inmates deem themselves sane, and 
that the insane are at large. Can monomania ex- 
hibit any delusion more unequivocal? Nor can 
they learn by experience that political power can- 
not in nature resuit from offences against patriot- 
ism. They offend thus continually, but continu- 
ally see power within their reach. Their ascen- 
sion robes are ever kept ready, but the millennium 
will not come; and instead thereof, public odiam 
is showered on the unnecessary alarmists, till 
they have repeatedly abandoned their political 
name, in the hope of losing their own identification 
therewith, but exhihiting an entire childlike un- 
suspicion, that without a change of conduct, every 
new name must soon become as odious as the 
old. When, only last year, England and our 
country, tired of the old experiment of trying 
which could most harm the other, began to try 
whether they cannot reciprocate benefits—she by 
relaxing in our favor the qualified monopoly en- 
joyed by her agriculturists, and we relaxing in her 
favor the qualified monopoly enjoyed by our man- 


ufacturers—the benevolent experiment was as- | 


sailed by the madness of party, and, as usual, 
every conceivable calamity was predicted from it. 
But again, as usual, the predictions are falsified. 
Manufactures, which were to perish, increase 
despite of prophecy, till even our Utica, not easily 
Stimulated to new enterprises, is allured by the 
yet great profits of such operations, and resounds 
with new factories. Why should not two kindred 
countries relieve each other? Our agriculturists 
were becoming impoverished by the over-abund- 
ance of nature’s bounties, while English manufac- 
turers were becoming impoverished by an excess 
of the productions of art. Why should not the 
full breast of exuberant youthful America be 
turned to the famished lips of tts aged mother? 
and why should we not receive from her super- 
abundant wardrobe the articles of which we are 


‘deficient? 


‘All the events of history which constitute epochs 
in our career of glory were ushered into being 
under denunciations like the foregoing. And if 
we turn from the events of our history to the his- 
torical heroes and statesmen by whom the events 
were achieved, we shall find that they struggled 
against the denunciations of cotemporary political 
monomaniacs. Nothing, indeed, is more intellect- 
ually healthful than to note how the Mr. Polks of 
the day, whom we are invoked to hate and oppose, 
mellow by time into the patriots whom our de- 
seendants are to adore. Jackson, who barel 
escaped from being murdered, to rid the world of 
a monster, is already less than half a monster de- 
serving assassination, and more than half a patriot 
to be revered; while Jefferson, once the bese 
truckler to Napoleon in the purchase of Louisiana, 
in despoliation of poor prostrate Spain, is so recti- 
fied by death and time, that the farmer of Marsh- 
field, the great expounder of existing political 
monomania, is, if we may believe report, about to 
perform a pilgrimage from Massachusetts (et tu 
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event with only one similitude in history, the pil- 


Becket. 
‘** Events also meliorate by time, The war with 
England, which in its prosecution was deemed so 


Brute!) to the tomb of the sage of Monticello, an | 


! 


grimage of Henry II. to the shrine of Thomas a_ 


unnecessary and wicked that pulpits preached | 


against it, States nullified it, and Hartford Con- 


ventions contemplated treason to arrest it, 1s now | 
so traditionally glorious, as to be surpassed in | 


public estimation by only the war of Independence, | 


Even the recent obloquy against Texas’s annexa- 
tion is fading, while indications are so fast accu- 
mulating of a succeeding universal popularity, that 


men who failed to be early in hailing the risen star, | 


are beginning to feel in relation to their heresy, as 
the lukewarm friends of young Napoleon, when 
they saw him looming irresistibly into imperial 


wicked, infamous, and unnecessary, as it is deemed 
by political monomaniacs, who can see nothing in 


splendor. And doubtless, the war with Mexico, | 


their country’s victories but murder, and nothing || 
in Mexican aggressions but the expense of redress- | 


ing them, will constitute, with its brilliant victories 
and great social results, one of the prime glories of 
our posterity. Of these results, the wilds of Cali- 


fornia and new Mexico, whose acquisition is dep- | 
recated as useless and worthless, will yield their | 
virgin bosom to millions of busy and happy men; | 


and while the district schools of those regions will 


make the children thereof read in good English the | 
history of the present day, they will be taught to | 


look back with astonishment at the Wilmot pro- 
visos, of consumptive and stultified abolitionism, 
and at the kindred expedients, in Congress and out, 
that are now spnatees in reference to these regions, 


to frustrate God’s injunction to increase and multi- | 


ply and subdue the earth. 


** But political minorities are subject to a worse | 


| vice than any that we have yet specified. Man is 
so constituted that he cannot prophesy evil with- 


out exciting in himself a desire that the prophecy | 


shall be fulfilled. ‘The religious fanatics who 
lately predicted the destruction of the world, loath- 


ed the sun when it disappointed their predictions. | 


From this cause, more than from deficient patriot- 
ism, arises the fiendish regret which is constantly 


| of evil are not realized: when, for instance, manu- 
| facturers will prosper, despite the tariff of °46; 
when the vomito would not, last summer, extir- 
pate our armies in Mexico, nor a mutiny at sea 
arrest the California volunteers and frustrate their 
expedition. 

** But another vice of still graver import is hab- 
| itual to political minorities. A prophet will aid in 
| the fulfilment of his prophecy rather than be con- 
| victed of error. Had the power of man been as 

gigantic as his perversity, he would have confla- 
|, grated the world to verify Miller’s prediction. To 

this bad influence we must, in charity, attribute 
much of the destructiveness displayed by political 


minorities. When the eres were removed | 


from the United States Bank, and ruin had been 


apparent in many men, when political forebodings | 


upont 


predicted as a result, manufacturers closed their | 
factories voluntarily, and dismissed their work- | 


men; shipowners dismantled their ships, and dis- | 


| charged their seamen, exultingly alleging that the 


Government had ruined them. The same madness | 


on the part of manufacturers began to evince itself | 


in the early part of 1846. Opposition newspapers | 


_ chronicled a few instances like the foregoing, which 
they hailed as the welcome harbinger of the pre- 


| dicted universal blight. And later still, after mi- | 


nority statesmen had reviled the President for 
| claiming the whole of Oregon—a claim which he 
substantiated to every unprejudiced understanding 
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Oregon conflict with us, her councils and public 
press exhibited no advocates for America; and 
while the faithful unanimity of her statesmen was 
urged in our Congress as a reason for our yieldine 
our pretensions, the orators who urged the arey. 
ment seemed unaware that they were condemnine 
their own conduct, which enabled England to ad. 
duce our want of unanimity as a reason for per- 
sisting in her claims, And were England at war 
with Mexico, she would not possess a Mexican 
party, giving aid and comfort to her enemies, by 
parliamentary speeches and newspaper essays, 
that could be republished in Mexico, to heat jer 
foreign enemies and cool her own patriotism, 
Party politics have been termed the madness of 
many for the gain ofa few. Would that we could 
rid ourselves, like England, of at least the mad- 
ness of disloyalty to our country. And what a 
country is ours to care for! Like the miraculous 
loaves and fishes of Holy Writ, the greater the num- 
ber of persons it feeds, the greater is the aggrevate 
of its surplus food. Well might one of our war- 
riors exclaim, ‘ May our country always be right; 
but may she always be victorious, right or wrong!’ 
President Adams preferred another sentiment: 
* May our country always be victorious; but may 
she always be right, whether victorious or not!’ 
But far from the heart or thought of * the old man 
eloquent’ was any imprecation of military defeat 
on his country, in case any of her contests should 
happen to be unjust. Doubtless in even so sad 
a case he would say with David of old, Let us not 
fall for our sins into the hands of man; but, if we 
must be punished, let us fall into the hands of the 
Lord, for his mercies are great.”’ 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES S. GREEN, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1848. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Resolutions referring the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. GREEN said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: I am highly pleased with the 
manner and style of the honorable gentleman from 


| Maryland, (Mr. ee who has just taken his 
| seat; but however much 


may have been attracted 
by his rhetoric, and entertained with his argu- 
ments, yet I can by no means subscribe to his sen- 
timents, or agree to his conclusions; from all of 
which I materially and essentially differ. And, in 
consequence of such difference, I feel constrained 


| to give some reasons, which, to myself at least, 


are of a satisfactory character; not, however, with 
the hope or expectation of shedding any new light 

ime subject,under consideration, or of present- 
ing any new facts, of which gentlemen present are 
not already fully advised; but mere] for the pur- 
pose of stating my own deductions from admitted 
facts, in vindication of the course I shall pursue, 
and the several votes I shall necessarily give, on 
the subject of the Mexican war. This is regarded 
as due, not only to myself, but especially to those 


_whom I have the honor to represent, and whose 


sentiments it becomes my duty to sustain to the 
best of my ability. : oe 
The — if not indeed the only point in the 
arguments of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, to which I propose calling the attention of 
the committee, is the very extraordinary charge 


made against the President of the United States. 


—they moved heaven and earth to prevent England | 


from yielding her conflicting pretensions, and to in- 
| timidate the President, by threats of war, from 
| adhering to his country’s rights. 


| by crimination, but to cure, by holding naked up to | 
|| vice its ownimage. While intellect attacks intellect, | 


| the encounter is always salutary. Controversy is 
never pernicious but when the feelings enlist in 
the fight. England, from whom we derive much 
| of our knowledge, and most of our errors, is fast 


freeing herself from the political evils of factious | 


_ minorities, though they are still in full bloom with 
ws. Her te never exhibits now a party 
| in conflict with the interest Of her empire. In her 


1 


He is charged with having commenced the war 
with Mexico unnecessarily, and in violation of the 
Constitution. But let it be remembered, that this 


intry | charge is made by many of the same members, 
“‘ But, finally, this article is written not to irritate |, 


who, at the last session, voted to declare, to support, 
and to prosecute, the war. Most strange and re- 
markable is the wonderful revolution wrought in 
their sentiments since the appearance of the cele- 
brated Lexington speech! i 

In attempting to do justice to the President, and 
to vindicate him against this injurious accusation, 
I wish to call the attention of committee to a 
few facts, known to re ee which — 
can be no controversy. t, first, let us pause 
moment, and consider who make this charge, and 
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under what circumstances it is made. Does a| 
majority of the people’s representatives in Con- | 
gress either make or endorse it? Will a majority 
of the people themselves sustain it? No, sir; [| 
cannot believe it. So far as information is before | 
us, we are warranted in believing that a large 
majority of the people of the Ufiited States will 
triumphantly sustain the President. Out of two 
hundred and twenty-eight votes in this House, | 
only eighty-two gentlemen have endorsed the | 
charge. And do they, in this act, truly represent 
the sentiments of their constituents? Are they act- | 
ing in conformity with the views of the people? 
Are they carrying out their will, which should al- 
ways be held sacred? Wethink not. And espe- | 
cially do we feel warranted in this conclusion, from | 
the fact that the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
LincoLn,] one of the eighty-two, admitted that he 
came to the seat of Government without having | 
formed any opinion on the subject; that when he 
voted as he did, it was from a hasty and imperfect 
examination; and that it was the first time he had | 
ventured to make such a declaration. Of course, 
therefore, he did not canvass the subject before the | 
people, and cannot say his vote will meet their ap- | 
probation. There may be others in the same con- | 
dition. Moreover, that honorable gentleman ep- 
resents the chivalrous district in L[llinois from | 
which the gallant Hardin rushed to the battle-field. | 
And can it be possible that the brave survivors of 
the noble Hardin, who sacrificed his life in the | 
prosecution of the war, would now declare that that |, 
contest in which they engaged with so much patri- 
otic ardor, was unjust and unconstitutional? No, 
sir, no; this cannot be. They no doubt felt and | 
believed, when they voluntarily relinquished the 
pursuits of private life, and went forth to meet the | 
enemy, and grapple with their country’s foe, that 
they were engaged in an honorable, just, and ne- 
cessary war, wrongfully commenced by the act of | 
Mexico,—and these feelings nerved their arms, | 
and animated their bosoms throughout the san- 
guinary conflict. And now, to characterize the | 
war us unjust and unconstitutional, is an act of un- | 
pardonable injury, not only tothe country at large, | 
but especially to those brave and noble spirits who 
have volunteered their services in the contest. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that this un- 
just imputation against the President has been 
made only by a portion of his political opponents, 
and by his bitter enemies. The fact that all his | 
political friends and some of his opponents sustain | 
his conduct in this matter, proves that he is not) 
justified on mere party grounds, but on principle, | 
and in justice tohim and the country. hether 
the approaching Presidential election in 1848, and 
the political effect to be produced by a censure of | 
the President has had any influence on the minds 
of those who have voted the charge, 1 will not 
even pretend to say, but leave it, on the true facts 
of the case, for the country to judge. And be it 
as it may, we are ready and willing to join issue | 
on this question, and go before the impartial voters | 





of the nation for their decision. 

This brings me to the main point—to consider | 
whether the war was unnecessarily and unconsti- | 
tutionally commenced by the act of the President. 
This charge, however, is very cautiously and dex- 
terously made. It does not affirm the war to be | 
now unconstitutional, but merely that it was com- | 
menced without constitutional authority. Now, if 
the honorable gentlemen will express an abstract | 
opinion, as they have done in reference to the | 
commencement of the war, why not say, in explicit | 
terms, whether the war is now unnecessary and | 
unconstitutional? There is certainly more neces- 
sity for expressing your opinion in the latter case 
than in the former. Then, why not declare your 
opinions? Show your hands fully. Let the peo- 
ple understand your positions. Make no effort to 
deceive them; for to them we are are all justly | 
responsible. 

But what is the specific act charged against the | 
President? It is marching the army into disputed || 
territory, and posting it on the left bank of the Rio | 
Grande, in the month of April, 1846. This, sir, 
is the specification. I present the issue fairly, and |. 
intend to meet it fairly. Now, so far as this act | 
is concerned—if that be the unconstitutional act of | 
which gentlemen accuse the President, and the || 
commencement of the war—then, so far as opinion | 
is concerned, he and General Taylor occupy pre- || 
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' successful attacks. 


-and from that time forth it became the duty of |, 


| defend her against invasion. 


/ seems to have fallen. 
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cisely the same ground. On the 4th of October, 
1845, long before the march of the army to the 
Rio Grande, General Taylor wrote to the depart- 
ment at Washington as follows: 


“ For these reasons, our position thus far has, T think, 
been the best possible; but now that the entire force would 
soon be concentrated, it may well be a question whether 
the views of the Government would be carried out by re 
inaining at this point. It is with great deference that I make 
any suggestion on topics which may become matter of deli- 
cate negotiation ; but if our Government, in settling the ques- 
tion of boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an ulti- 
matum, I cannot doubt that the settlement would be greatly 


facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at once of 


one or two suitable points on or quite neur that river.” 


Here, then, is the advice of General Taylor to 
do that act at once which the President refused to 
do for long afterwards, and until all efforts at ne- 
gotiation had wholly failed; and yet, for the doing 
of which the President is censured by these gentle- 
men, while they seek to reward General Taylor 
with the Presidency of the United States. Surely 
an inconsistency so gross cannot deceive any one, 
however blinded by party prejudice. But I hold, 
sir, that General Taylor and the President are both 
justifiable for that act, in which they did nothing 
more than was required of them, and was authorized 
by the Constitution and laws passed in pursuance | 
thereof. And I believe a proper consideration of all 
the facts involved, and a careful examination of the | 
true relations existing between the United States | 
and Mexico at that time, will abundantly prove 
my position, and sustain the President against all 
I do not justify this act of the 
President because Mexico owes us money—be- | 
cause she has perpetrated outrages and wrongs on 
our commerce, and on the persons and property | 
of our citizens—nor even because she has insulted 
us as a nation; for, although these things may pre- 
sent good grounds why Congress should declare 
war against her, and although they do show in an 
eminent degree the justice of the war since the 
13th May, 1846, when declared by Congress, and 
also the necessity of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, in order to obtain satisfaction and justice from 
the enemy, yet they do not, in my opinion, justify | 
the President for the commencement of the war, if, | 
in fact, he did commence it, as charged by his op- | 
ponents. But I justify his conduct on other and 
entirely different ground. And if it shall appear 
that he is sustained and supported in what he did 
by constitutional authority, then these injurious 
charges which have been made against him must 
and will be hurled back with a crushing weight on | 
the heads of those who have, either thoughtlessly | 
or maliciously, made them. 

Mr. Chairman, this subject presents a grave and || 
important inquiry. And if the President has been | 
guilty of the unconstitutional acts of which he is | 
accused, then let no party zeal, let no party attach- | 
ment, seek to cloak the criminality of so serious 
an abuse of place and authority; but let us speak | 
out boldly and conscientiously, whatever may be 
the effects upon party—even to its utter annihila- 
tion. 

Yes, sir, we will stand by the Constitution of || 
our country as the best guarantee of liberty, and | 
not by any man who violates it. But, on the 
other Lends high-sounding epithets and bold asser- |, 
tions will not frighten and induce us to abandon |, 
the President without a careful investigation of the 
charges brought against him. 

Now let us carefully consider the facts involved 
in this inquiry. ¥ | 

First. On the 4th of July, 1845, the annexation |) 
of Texas to the United States became complete, 


the President of the United States to protect and |, 
This position has | 
never been and can never be successfully contro- | 





|| verted. And here let me correct an error into | 


which the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Roman] | 
He appeared to think that | 
the President could do nothing of a warlike charac- |, 
ter without the previous concurrence of Congress; | 
but such is a mistake. It is the President’s right i 
and duty to repel invasion and suppress insurrec- i 
tion, without any action on the subject by Con- |) 

vess. If either invasion or insurrection should |! 

¢ known to him to exist, it is his constitutional | 
duty to repel the one and suppress the other; and || 
to - to do so, would be a violation of his oath I 
of office. 
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In the second place: When the annexation of 
Texas took place, the Mexican Government pro- 
tested against it, and declared she would consider 
the annexation of Texas as a declaration of war. 
But, notwithstanding the protest of Mexico, Texas 
was annexed by the act of Congress, and, accord- 
ing to the protest of Mexico, and the opinions of 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Gallatin, and many other leading 
Whigs, a state of war with Mexico was thereby 
produced. Bear in mind, however, that this state 
of war between the United States and Mexico was 
all brought about by the act of Congress, the war- 
making power, and not by the President, 

Again: after this event, the Mexican minis- 
ter demanded his passports, and withdrew from 
his official position near this Government, evi- 


dencing the termination of all friendly relations. 


And, thereupon, Mexico threatened to invade 
Texas, and issued her proclamations, and com- 
menced raising and organizing troops for that 
particular purpose. On the west of the Rio Grande, 
she had collected about seven thousand troops, 
with the express design of invading Texas. As 
yet, however, the United States had done nothing 
of a hostile character, nor any actof which Mex- 
ico complained, except the annexation of Texas 
by the act of Congress. Now, whether Mexico 
had any just cause of offence or not, (and I say 
she had no just cause,) still, I insist, as she chose, 
in fact, so to consider the annexation of Texas, 


| and did make preparations and threats to invade 


Texas, it was the duty of the President to look at 
the facts as they stood, and to act in view of them. 
When Mexico notified us that annexation would, 


| in her understanding, be war, and when she accord- 


ingly openly prepared for war, I say it was the 
President’s duty to prepare for the consequences. 
We had elected him President; the President is 
bound to repel invasion; Mexico had threatened 


invasion; had withdrawn her minister, and raised 


her armies: and will any man deny that it was the 


| President’s duty to prepare to repel that invasion? 
_ However unfounded the views 


flexico chose to 
take of annexation, still she took them, avowed 
them, gave us warning of them, acted upon them; 
and that being the case, the President must govern 
himself accordingly, Now, in this condition of 
affairs, could the President stand still, and permit 
our country to be overrun by the enemy? No, 
sir. It was his imperative duty to prepare to re- 
pel the invasion, and to place the army at the most 
eligible point for that purpose. That point General 
Taylor considered the left bank of the Rio Grande. 
And in the discharge of this duty to repel invasion, 
wherever and whenever threatened, he was bound 
to place the army on the disputed territory. This, 
it is well known, extended from the Sabine, on the 
east, to the Rio Grande, on the west, embracing the 
whole of Texas. That rule of international law 
which prohibits the armed occupation of disputed 
territory did not, and could not, apply to the then 


}| dispute between the United States and Mexico. 


This, I think, will appear from the following con- 


|| siderations : 


First. Mexico stood in a state of hostility to- 
wards the United States, from her own declara- 
tions and acts; was raising and equipping armies 
for the invasion of Texas, which was the territory 
just annexed to the United States. And this rule, 
so far as I have been able to examine the writers 
on international law, has never been applied to 
belligerent nations, but only to nations in a state 
of peace. 

Second. Mexico had withdrawn her minister 


' resident at Washington, and refused to negotiate 


on the subject in controversy long before the march 
of the army to the Rio Grande. At the earnest 
solicitation of the United States, with a view to the 
amicable adjustment of the dispute, the Mexican 
Government had agreed to receive a minister from 
the United States for that purpose, Mr. Slidell 
was accordingly appointed, and arrived at Mexico 
on the 6th December, 1845. But on the 24th De- 
cember, 1845, Mexico refused to receive Mr. Slidell; 
and on the 29th of the same month, the government 
of Herrera was overthrown for having considered 
the subject of negotiation; and on its rains was 
erected the government of Paredes, pledged to the 
prosecution of the war against the United States 
for the reconquest of Texas—thus ending all hope 
of an amicable arrangement of the difficulty. 

And third, the non-application of the rule may 
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be argued from the absolute necessity of the case. 
This may be considered a new sorysen and quite 

a novel way of disposing of that rule of interna- 

tional law. But all such rules have their origin 

in necessity and right, and are discoverable by en- 

lightened human reason. And unless the Presi- 

dent could place the army in Texas, which was 

the disputed territory, the whole would necessarily 

be abandoned, contrary to the expressed will of 

Congress. Who would have the President sur- | 
render Texas to the ravages of the Mexican army ‘ 
None are so lost to all sense of justice and consti- 
tuuonal duty. Hear what Mr. Clay says in his 
Lexington speech; 

‘But whe would now think of perpetrating the folly of 
casting Texas out of the Confederacy, and throwing her 
back upon her own independence, or into the arms of Mex- 
ico? Who would now seek to divorce her from this 
Union?” 

But if the President could not cast off Texas, 
neither could he cast off any part of it, and was 
bound to defend the whole. 

Moreover, one remark made by the gentleman 
from Maryland {[Mr. Roman] fully sustains the 
positions which I have taken, and clearly shows 
that a state of hostilities was in actual existence, 
according to the opinion of Mexico, long previous 
to the march of our army from Corpus Christi to 
the Rio Grande. He stated in his agument that 
our consul, Mr. Black, in his letter, informed 
Mr. Buchanan, our Secretary of State, that Mex- 
ico had agreed to suspend hostilities for a time, and 
try the effect of nezotiation. This occurred in the 
fall of 1845, before Mr. Slidell was either appointed 
or rejected, as before stated; and about the same me, 
or shortly afterwards, the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Pefia y Pefia) wrote, in sub- 
stance, the same thing to Mr. Buchanan. But 
notice particularly the effect of the gentleman’s 
reference. ‘*'To suspend hostilities.’? What does 
that mean? Does that look like a state of peace? 
Are * hostilities’? and ‘ peace’’ synonymous, or 
even compatible terms? fet that gentleman and 
those with whom he acts say the President com- 
menced the war, while he proves, by the reference 
which he himself has made, that a state of hostilities | 
was in existence in the fall of 1845, more than six 
months before the army was marched to the Rio 
Grande. 

But gentlemen resort to another expedient, in 
order to avoid, if possible, the force of these con- | 
clusions, and to sustain their imputations against 
the President. Sveing the effect of the foregoing | 
facts, they next say, thatalthough the army might | 
be placed in Texas, and although it was the duty | 
of the President to repel invasion, yet he had no | 
right to march to the left bank of the Rio Grande— | 
alleging that that was no part of Texas. But when 
and where did you get the distinction between 
Texas to the Nueces and Texas to the Rio 
Grande? You certainly did not get it from Mex- |, 
ico. She has claimed the whole, and called ita 
** revolted province.’’ Had Mexico ever abandoned 
her claim to Texas east of the Nueces? Certainly 
not; for after we had defeated Mexico in numer- |! 
ous engagements—overrun and occupied more 
than half of her territory—she then proposed, 
through her commissioners, to Mr. Trist, to make 


the Nueces the boundary! She surely could not || 


have had the effrontery to make that offer, if she | 
had previously abandoned all claim east of the | 
Nueces. So that, in any event, even had the | 
President abandoned all of Texas lying west of 
the Nueces, (and all of you admit a part lies west of 
that river,) sull war was inevitable. And on this | 
point permit me to read an extract from the very 
able speech delivered by the distinguished Whig 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] a few days 
Since: 


“From the commencement of the revolution, in 1834, to 
the independence declared by Texas, in 1836—from that 
period to the admission of ‘Texas into our Union, in 1845, 
and up to the present hour, no Mexican document can be | 
found, military or civil—no Mexican officer, military or | 
civil, has ever been Known—to contend that the territory 
lying between the Nueces and the Rio Grande belonged to 
Mexico by any other title than that which she maintained 
wo the whole territory from the Sabine to the Rio Grande.”” 


With what propriety, therefore, can it be now 
said that the President had no right to march the 
army to the Rio Grande, when it is evident that 
Mexico set up the same claim of title to the whole 
of Texas without distinction, and to have withheld 


} east of the Rio Grande ; for although Mexico, in 
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have been a complete abandonment of the whole 
of Texas? But let us look still further into the 
nature and quality of the Texan claim to the Rio 
Grande, and see if it was of such a character as 
would authorize the President, on the emergency 
before stated, to protect and defend it from in- 
vasion. 


It will be recollected that the ardent love of lib- | 


erty which fired the bosoms of the brave Texans, 


prompted them to take up arms in the exercise of || 


their inalienable rights, and fight for independence. 
Mexico, under Santa Anna, her President and 
leader, sought to subjugate Texas. On the 31st 
of April, 1836, the two armies met at San Jacinto, 
where the Texan forces utterly defeated the Mex- 
icans, and took Santa Anna a prisoner. This bat- 


tle has generally been considered decisive of the | 


contest; and shortly afterwards, Santa Anna made 
a treaty with Texas, acknowledging her independ- 
ence, the fifth article of which describes the bound- 
ary a8 follows: 


“The line shallcommence at the estuary or mouth of the 
Rio Grande, on the western bank thereot, and shall pursue 
the same bank up the said river to the point where the river 
assumes the name of the Rio Bravo Dei Norte; from which 
point it shall proceed on the western hank to the head waters 
or source of said river—it being understood that the terms 
Rio Grande and Rio Bravo Del Norte, apply to and desig- 
nate one and the same stream—from the source of said river 
(the principal head branch being taken to ascertain that 
source) a due north line shall be run, until it intersects the 
boundary line established and described by the treaty nego- 
tiated by and between the Government of Spain and the 
Government of the United States of America.” 


Now, whatever may be said of this treaty, of 
its validity and binding force upon Mexico, it at 
least shows one thing, and that is, that, according 
to the understanding of the two parties, Texas and 
Mexico, the Rio Grande was considered the limit, 
dividing line, or line of demarcation; and that the 
bone of contention between them was the inde- 
pendence of Texas, including all the territory lying 
violation of good faith, afterwards objected to the 
treaty, and prepared to re-invade Texas, yet the 
only ground of opposition was the independence of 
Texas, and not the limit or boundary line—to which, 
as far as I am informed, she never made any objec- 
tion. Indeed, if the boundary had been her objec- 
tion, it would af once have opened the door to 
negotiation and settlement. 

Again: shortly after the making of said treaty, 
the ‘Texan Congress passed a law describing her 
boundary, precisely as it is described in the above 
treaty, claiming to the Rio Grande on the west. 
And with this claim of boundary, in view of the 
success of the Texan arms against Mexico, and in 


| view of the treaty just referred to, the United 


States, and the principal Powers of the world, ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas, without any 
qualification whatever. And to show the effect of 
such acknowledgement, I will read an extract from 


| the message of President Jackson, December 21, 


1836, whose opinions are always entitled to high 
respect and serious consideration : 


The title of Texas to the territory she claims is identified 
with her independence.”’ 


Thus it appears, by the opinion of General 


Jackson, that the principal nations of the earth, | 


by acknowledging the independence of Texas, 
have admitted the validity of her claim to its 
whole extent. In reply to this, gentlemen have 


asked, *‘ What if Texas had claimed the whole of 


Mexico?”’ I answer, that if such had been the 
case, she would not have been acknowledged in- 
dependent, because the truth would have been the 


reverse. The acknowledgment of independence | 
| was only the recognition of an existing fact—not 


the promulgation of a new one; and hence that 


| acknowledgment would not have been made, un- 


less the fact recognized did actually exist. And 
when thus recognized, fairly and without collu- 
sion, it is a sufficient evidence of title to govern 


the conduct of other independent nations in their 


relations with such Government. 


(Jan. 25, 
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| Rio Grande; thas proving, beyond all cavil, that 
|| Mexico herself, as well as Texas, regarded the 
| Rio Grande as the turning point in the contro. 
| versy, and as the line of demarcation. 

oreover, it should be recollected, that from 
| 1836, when Santa Anna surrendered to General 
| Houston, and “from the time Texas claimed the 
| boundary of the Rio Grande—from that time to 
|| 1843, on every occasion in which the Mexican 
army crossed the Rio Grande and invaded Texas, 
they were repelled and driven back by the Texang 
to the west of that river. And the gentleman 
| from Maryland, above referred to, says: ‘ From 
| 1843 to the 4th July, 1845, when annexation was 
perfected, no hostile Mexican ever crossed the Rio 
| Grande.”? Consequently, Texas had manifested 
an ability to maintain, to that extent, her inde- 
| pendence. 

And Texas, with a claim so clearly set forth 
and so well founded on indisputable facts, was an- 
| nexed to the United States, and admitted into the 
| Federal Union, under the sanction of the laws of 
| Congress. Now, sir, with all these facts before 
the country, can any man assert that the territory 
to the Rio Grande was not claimed by Texas? 

And all her claim was conveyed to the United 

States. If, then, that territory had been claimed by 
|| Texas, and not by Mexico, the title would have 
been perfect and quiet; but if the title was claimed 
by Mexico, and also by Texas, then it was dispu- 
| ted territory; and, if disputed territory—which no 
| 
| 
| 
| 





one will deny—then, according to my preceding 
arguments, in the emergency then existing, it was 
not only the constitutional right, but also the im- 
perative duty, of the Executive to protect and defend 
it against all invasion. What right had the Ex- 
| ecutive to surrender any portion of the territory 
claimed by Texas? All that claim had been annexed 
by the Congress, and the only power of the Presi- 
dent to relinquish any claim of territory is conjointly 

with the Senate as the treaty-making power. The 
|| treaty power had been tried in vain. Mr. Slidell 
|| was sent to Mexico to settle the difficulty. On the 
24th December, 1845, he was rejected by the Gov- 
ernmentof Mexico. On the 29th December, 1845, 
Herrera’s administration Was overthrown by mili- 
tary force, in consequence of having considered the 
|| question of negotiating with our Government. 
|| Paredes came into power, pledged to reconquer 
| the same Texas which we had annexed, and 
‘|| which the President was bound to defend. And 
|| yet the magnanimity of the President induced him 

to instruct Mr. Slidell to make another effort at 
negotiation, which he did, and was finally rejected 
| on the 12th March, 1846, by Paredes’s government; 
| and the army of General Taylor did not touch the 
| territory, which gentlemen call disputed, until some 
| time in April, 1846. These are facts, sir, which 








defy contradiction, and triumphantly sustain the 
Executive in all his conduct. But gentlemen say 
the President did not know of the rejection of nego- 
tiation, before the order to march the army to the 
| Rio Grande was made. This is a strange objec- 
| tion, and shows the great extremity to which they 
‘are driven to hunt up objections. Why, I care 
| not whether he had any official information. The 
| facts are, as I have before stated ; and the result 
| proves with what accuracy he formed his judg- 
| ment of events, and prepared to meet the coming 
| exigency. 
| Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is the true state of 
| the case: Texas having claimed the territory from 
| the Sabine to the Rio Grande; the United States 
|| having acquired all the title of Texas; Mexico hav- 


| ing also claimed the country to the Sabine; Mex- 
| ico having brought about a state of hostilities; 
|| having threatened to invade and reconquer Texas; 
|| all attempts at negotiation having wholly failed; 
| Our minister of peace being refused; Mexico hav- 
| ing collected large armies on the west of the Rio 
Grande, and ready to put her threat of invasion 
| 








_ into execution,—then, at this point of time and in 
|| this condition of affairs, the President, as a pre- 


Another fact strengthening my positions, and | cautionary measure, places the army on the east 
showing that the Rio Grande was regarded as the | bank of the Rio Grande, a part of the disputed 


western boundary of the territory in dispute, is 


territory. The Mexican army comes over the 


this: In 1843, an armistice was proposed and par- | Rio Grande, and kills American citizens and Amer- 
tially ratified between Texas and Mexico—so | ican soldiers; and, having butchered this small 
much so, that each a for a time conformed to | party, attacks the army under General Taylor. 


its provisions—by whic 


it was agreed that the || This attack is successfully repulsed; and because 


| Texan army should not go west of the Rio Grande, || of all this, are we to be told by “mericans that the 
the army from territory claimed by Mexico would '' and the Mexican army should not go east of the |! President commenced the war? Shame, shame! to 
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those who oppose their co 
jengths will partisan zeal lead, for the sake of in- 
juring a political opponent! But it cannot finally 
injure the President. Truth is powerful; the peo- 
ple are just; and the President may anticipate, with 
pleasure, the verdict which they will render. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored, in my pre- 


ceding remarks, to establish—first, that it was the | 


right and duty of the President to protect and de- 
fend Texas against all threatened invasion; sec- 
ond, that under the peculiar circumstances of this 
case, a8 invasion was impending, it was his duty 
tomarch the army to the most eligible point of 
defence, even on disputed territory, or to abandon 
the whole of Texas to the enemy; and third, that 
the disputed territory extended from the Sabine to 
the Rio Grande. Whether my arguments are sat- 
isfactory to the Opposition, I cannot pretend to say; 
but for myself, they prove conclusively that it was 
the right and the duty of the President to march 
the army to the Rio Grande. 

But before I quit this part of my remarks, there 


is one argument made by the gentleman from Ma- | 


He || 


ryland, [Mr. Roman,] which [ must notice. 
says, the President, in defending to the left bank 
of the Rio Grande, has gone directly contrary to 
the opinion of the Senate, as expressed on the Tyler 
treaty. 

But so far from this being the case, the reverse 
is true, as a few moments reflection will prove. 


And the President in this respect, although not | 


bound to do so, has acted in exact conformity with 
the will of the Senate as thereon manifested. The 
Tyler treaty conveyed to the United States only 


whatever title Texas had. The resolutions of an- | 


nexation accomplish precisely the same thing. Both 
leave the question of boundary to be settled or ad- 
justed with Mexico. The Tyler treaty is in the 
following language: 


“The Republic of Texas, acting in conformity with the | 


wishes of the people, and every department of its govern- 


by them in full property and sovereignty, and to be annexed 
to the said United States as one of their territories, subject to 
the same constitutional provisions with other territories.””— 
Art. Lof Treaty. 


It will be observed by this treaty that the Uni- 
ted States would have acquired, simply, all the ter- 
ritories of Texas, with such title only as Texas 
possessed. By the resolution of annexation by 


untry’s rights. To what | vigor, and perseverance, he has administered 
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the 
|| Government, and protected and defended the hon- 
|| Or and the interests of this great nation. For 
\ this, and for his magnanimity and prudence, for 
|| his sagacity and firmness, as manifested in the 
H management of our public affairs, he will ever be 
|| gratefully remembered by the American people. 

| But, Mr. Chairman, before I close my remarks, 
[ must call the attention of the committee to a 
| few other facts. It will be observed, that this 
| charge against the President has been shaped with 
a great deal of ingenuity, and that while these 
gentlemen have declared the war unconstitutionally 
commenced by the President, they have not com- 
mitted themselves to anything but the commence- 


the war unconstitutional? Or did its unconstitu- 
tionality cease on that day? I desire you to answer 
|| these questions, not for myself, but for the coun- 
| try. 
then, according to the rule which you haveasserted, 





13th May, 1846. On that da 
cute the war, and made it the a 

|| todo so. Yes, all of you, except fourteen, have 
‘| done this. And although there was strength 
| enough in the House to have passed the law with- 
|| out your votes, still, if you considered the war 
unconstilutional, you should at least have pre- 


have washed your hands of blood, by voting 
|, against the war. But having voted to prosecute 


|| constitutional. And in this you were manifestly 


|| tional power of a government, that WAR EXISTS, 
|| 18 A DECLARATION OF WAR. Congress is invested 
with power to declare war; and having announced 


tainly beyond dispute that from thenceforth the 


is sanctioned by authority of the Constitution. 
Prior to the 13th May, 1846, the President was 


stitutionally declared. 


f you say the war is still unconstitutional, || by all means, do so unitedly and heartily. For want 


you are guilty of all the blood that has been shed, | 
and all the treasure that has been wasted, since the | 


| ment. Will these gentlemen declare the war now to || 
be unconstitutional? After the 13th May, 1846, was | 


you voted to prose- || 
ty of the President | 


Ho. or Reps. 


have ‘heartily coéperated’’ int the prosecution of 
the war, you may look forward with certainty to 
be judged by this rule of Mr. Clay’s, and con- 
sequently to lose, and justly lose, the public confi- 
dence. 
But do you ask for what end the war shall be 
prosecuted? | answer, to accomplish the original 
purpose declared in the law of 13th May, 1846— 
to obtain an honorable peace. Yes, sir, this*is 
| our object—to protect and defend the honor of the 

nation, and to procure an honorable peace, with 
| indemnity for the past and security for the future. 
| When this is done, let us have peace, and the sooner 
| the better. Peace is desirable, but not at the ex- 
| pense of national honor. We resort to war only 

from the necessity of the case; and most anxious- 
ly could we hope, that such necessity might never 
| hereafter exist in the conduct of nation with na- 
tion. While, however, we are compelled to take 
up arms in defence of our national rights, let us, 


| of this union—by speaking and writing against the 
war, you encourage the enemy to hold out longer, 
| to make further exertions; and you thus cause 
more blood to be shed, and more treasure to be 
expended. You likewise dampen the ardor of 


‘| our soldiers, and chill and weaken the energies of 


served your own consciences from offence, and | 


f nt o | that fact in the act of 13th May, 1846, it is cer- | 
ment, cedes to the United States all tts territories, to be held | 


the war, you certainly then considered the war || 


correct. ny annunciation, by the proper constitu- || 


war was constitutional, and that it now exists, and | 


|| justified in his acts, by being authorized to repel | 
|| invasion; and since that point of time, the war | 
| has been constitutional, by being legally and con- || 
But besides the positive | 


the whole country. Bud for all such as cause a 
| prolongation of the war by their own conduct, a 
fearful retribution is awaiting. Public sentiment 
will sooner or later pass upon their actions, and 
posterity will remember them but to execrate 
their names. The idea of “conquest” seems to 
haunt the imaginations of gentlemen. They ap- 
pear horror-struck with the thought of marching 
our victorious army into the enemy’s country. 
Let gentlemen call to their recollection the war of 
1812. Then, in the prosecution of the legitimate 
objects of the war, weinvaded Canada; but no man 
now dare, in the face of the public, declare that act 
unconstitutional, without at once incurring the 
odium attached to the Federalists of 1812. As in 
that war, so in this. The conquest of Mexico has 
been a consequence or incident, not the object of the 
war. And from feelings of magnanimity, when- 
ever the objects of the war can be fully secured, 
| as before declafed, we are willing to withdraw our 
armies, and restore the conquered country. But 
should Mexico be unable or unwilling to make 


which we have acquired Texas, the claim is of a | 
precisely similar character. It is in these words: 

“That Congress doth consent that the territory properly 
included within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of | 
Texas may be erected into a new State, &c., &c., subject to 
the following conditions: first, said State to be formed sub- 
ject to the adjustment by this Government of all questions 
of boundary, &e. 

‘* Approved March 1, 1845.°? 


Now, the Tyler treaty was rejected by the Sen- 
ate, on the ground that, as Texas claimed to the 
Rio Grande, we would be taking from Mexico a 
omen of her territory. How, I ask, would that 
be taking territory from Mexico? Not by ratify- 
ing the treaty; for without ‘enforcing the claim, it 


authority of the Constitution just noticed to sus- | 
tain the war, there is one act of this House which || 
proves that you now consider the war constitu- | 
tional. When a resolution was offered, a few | 
days since, for the purpose of withdrawing the 
army from Mexico, the majority of the Opposi- | 
tion (and all of this side) voted the resolution on | 
the table. There it sleeps. You had the power to 
pass the resolution: why did you not pass it? If 
you considered the war unconstitutional, were 
you not bound by your oaths to withdraw the 
army? As moral agents, and as good citizens, 
were you not bound to do so? Most certainly. 
And yet you did not. Therefore, but one conclu- 


full reparation for her numerous wrongs, in a dif- 
ferent way, then, in that event, we must take, 
under proper circumstances, full satisfaction in the 
shape of territory. 

Mr. Chairman, I have hastily and briefty stated 
the grounds upon which I justify the President 
for that act, to which so much exception has been 
taken. And with all the facts and circumstances 
of the case before the people, Lam perfectly wil- 
| ling to abide the decision which they may make. 
‘| And there is at least one consoling reflection— 
| that, let the politicians be as-they may, the people 
| are always for their country, and will always do 
|| justice to him who rallies to its support, whether 











would certainly do Mexico no harm whatever. 
And if the Senate believed, as they did, that the 
ratification of the treaty would be robbing Mex- 
ico, it must have been on the ground, that in the 
absence of negotiation or settlement with Mexico, 
it would be the duty of the Government, and the 
President, as the executive officer, to protect and 
defend to the utmost ¢ of the claim. And, of | 
course, the same duty devolved on the President 
under the resolutions of annexation, as they ac- 
yore what the treaty would have acquired. 
nd if it would have been the duty of the President 
to defend the whole claim under the treaty, it would 
likewise be his duty to defend the whole claim un- 
der the resolutions of annexgtion. About this 
there can be no contrariety of opinion. Yet the 
President, with admirable prudence, sought to ad- 
just the boundary in a friendly manner, and never 
marched the army to the Rio Grande, until the 
menaces of Mexico were endangering the free 
citizens of America, and when, to have refused or 
neglected to afford protection, would have been to 
2 mit to insult and outrage, in violation of his 
uty. 

Sir, these facts, to my mind, conclusively and 
emphatically sustain the President in doing what 
he did. Yes, sir, they more than justify his con- 
duct; they prove to the world with what circum- 
Spection, caution, and justice, with what energy, 





sion can be drawn from this conduct, and that is, 
that you do not consider the war unconstitutional. 

Now, then, the war being clearly constitutional, 
as admitted by your own official conduct, under 
the solemn sanction of an oath, there is but one 
just course for you to pursue, and that is, to give 
the war your hearty cooperation. 

Mr. Clay, in his celebrated Lexington speech, 
in 1847, speaking of the war of 1812, and of the | 
Federalists of that period, makes use of the follow- | 
ing very remarkable language, to which I invoke | 
your serious and careful attention: 

“That war being deliberately and constitutionally de- 
clared, it was their (the Federalists) duty to have given it | 


their hearty codperation. But the mass of them did not. 
They lost, and justly lost, the public confidence.” 


Here is authority to which you cannot object, 
making it your duty to give the war your “ hearty 
coéperation.’’ Observe, it is not sufficient to give 
the war a reluctant support, but it must be a 
‘* hearty codperation.”’ Your very soul must enter 
into the subject. You must feel an interest in it, 
But have you done so? Have you heartily coép- 
erated in the prosecution of this war? Examine 
your own bosoms, look into your own hearts, and 
answer this question. So far as your language 
and conduct are concerned, they are before the 
public, and the people will whether you have | 


| 


judge 
done yourduty. And should you be found not to 


in the field of battle or in the council chamber. 
} 
j 








THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. ISAAC E. MORSE, 
OF LOUISIANA, 


In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
February 1, 1848. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; on the Resolutions referring the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the various Standing Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. MORSE, of Louisiana, obtained the floor, 
and addressed the committee during the as 
minutes allotted to debate. The pertinacity wit 
which gentlemen on this (the Whig) side of the 
Chamber had refused, on several occasions, to per- 
mit the message of the Chief Magistrate of this 
country to take the usual course of reference, he 
said, would seem to indicate on their part some 
special reasons for debating this war; and none 
appearing very obvious to his mind, perhaps some 
less charitable person than himself would be apt 
to suppose that they had desired to Provoawe and 
condemn beforehand oe measures of this — 

| istration, and this without any just sense of re- 
sponsibility ; for he presumed that in thirty-five 
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minutes, when the committee would be called 
upon to vote, there would be no division on the 
question of committing the several portions of the 
message to the appropriate committees, But, be 
that as it might, some two months of the session 
had been taken up in arguing the merits of the 
war in which we om ourselves involved with a 
sister Republic—Mexico. Having been, in legal 
yaflance, an aider, abettor, and adviser, so far as 
tis humble action as a Representative on this floor 
went, in all the acts which had been supposed to 
have been instrumental in bringing on this war, he 
felt bound to spy something in defence of the 
course pursued by the Executive and the majority 
of this House. He was satisfied with the mas- 
terly, unanswerable, and to this hour the unan- 
swered, message of the President on this subject. 
if he desired another argument, he would rest his 
case upon an argument made in another branch of 
this Capitol by a distinguished Senator who ordi- 
narily voted with the gentlemen on this (the 


Whig) side of the House, [referring to Mr. Jonn- , 


son, of Maryland|—a gentleman whose sympa- 
thies and feelings by no means were to be pre- 
sumed to be favorable to the Executive and the 
Administration. And that same Senator himself, 
as if frightened by the sound himse!f had made, 
had endeavored to answer the ussnswerable argu- 
ments of his own speech. How grand, perfect, 
and unanswerable was the argument! How lame 
and impotent was the conclusion! 

He would not allude for one moment to the 
charges and the brilliant denunciations that had been 
hurled against the Administration and all who sup- 
port it on this floor, but with a view to show to what 
shifts and resorts gentlemen were driven, and how 

rone human nature is to believe what we wish to 

e true; and how desirous gentlemen were to show 
that some of the measures of the Administration 
had been the means of plunging this country into 
an unnecessary, unholy, and unconstitutional war. 
But perhaps it would be as well for gentlemen 
to be somewhat chary in their language, for he 
though’ in his short time he should ‘be able to de- 
monstrate that if this ‘* fatal order,” as gentlemen 
were pleased to term it, of the 13th of January, 
which emanated from the War Department, were 
the cause of the war, that gentlemen were equally 
to blame, more to blame, because entertaining dif- 
ferent views, and were justly responsible for every 
dollar that had been expended, and for every drop 
of American blood that had been shed in this con- 
troversy. 7 

it was known to. the country at large, it was 
known to every member of this body, in the month 
of January, that this order had gone forth. The 
National Intelligencer, from the month of April 
down to the time the war was recognized by this 
House—and he presumed the gentlemen opposite 


would not question that authority—was full of 


comments on the Administration, and the measures 
of the Administration, and of the advance of the 
army to the Rio Grande. From day to day this 
fact was commented on. How was it, then, that 
those gentlemen who have now such constitutional 
scruples about the simple order of the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this country for the removal of the 
troops, as though that was the cause of the war— 
how did those gentlemen reconcile with those seru- 
ples the fact, that though the order was known to 
this country, not one single man endeavored to 
arrest its execution? Not a single man made the 
attempt. They knew how easy a thing it was for 
a penbelibe to be offered; for this House, as they 


had seen yesterday, was flooded with resolutions || 


on all subjects on which inquiry could be made, 
even to so trifling a subject as the unexpended 
balance of some hundred dollars. 
Mr.GIDDINGS. Willthegentlemangive way? 
Mr. MORSE replied that he had only thirty 
minutes of his time left, and as he had made no 
allusion to the gentleman from Ohio, he did not 
choose to be interrupted. He had done injustice 
to no gentleman. He defied gentlemen to show 
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Mr. COLLAMER granted that in the month of 
February a resolution was introduced into this 
House, but it was suppressed. 

Mr. MORSE would answer the gentleman from 
Vermont. Because, forsooth, the President of the 
United States had not thought proper to commu- 
nicate each and every order given to the generals 
of our army, gentlemen assumed that the fact of 
this order having been given was not known. 
The question was, was the fact known? He as- 
serted that it was known, as well known as an 


other fact connected with the history of this Ad- | 


ministration. It was published in the newspapers 
of the day, and the passage of our army across the 
desert of ‘Texas was publicly debated. 
Mr. TOOMBS. When did the army start? 
Mr. MORSE. When? Why, the order was 
given in January, and, although the army did not 
start until March, the fact that the order was given 


was known a few days after, and Mr. Clayton, a | 


distinguished Senator from Delaware, had stated 
in the Senate Chamber that he called Mr. Cal- 
houn’s attention to it at the time, but that Senator 
declined meddling with the matter, because at that 
time we had negotiations going on in relation to 


the Oregon question, which the Senator from South || 
Carolina thought might be injariously affected by | 


an interference with this movement of our army 
in'Texas. ‘Thus, then, it appeared that these gen- 
tlemen, who called themselves the peculiar friends 
of the Constitution, calmly looked on, although it 
was known that the order was given—known and 
| published in the newspapers—known to members 
of this House, and there was not a single step 
taken in relation to it. 
Mr. COLLAMER said that Mr. Garrett Davis 
offered a resolution of inquiry in this Houf&e. 


Mr. MORSE said further, that that ‘‘ fatal order” 


was by no means the cause of war. The causes of 


the war existed long anterior to the issuing of that | 


order; and the march to the Rio Grande was no 


more the cause of the war than the march on Con- | 


cord or Lexington. If he were compelled to look 
beyond the stupidity and imbecility of the Mexi- 
can Government, ma 

years, had refused to acknowledge the fixed fact 
that a certain portion of territory was a part of the 
United States, for cause of war, he might find a 
key to it in hints and intimations which were 
given in this body when the subject of annexing 
Texas was discussed. Q 
, causes for the war, for there it was asserted that 
annexation would involve us in war; and that it 


ought to involve us in war, for Mexico would | 
thereby be degraded. Much was said that was | 


calculated to excite Mexico; for annexation was 
denounced as affecting her national honor, and 


thus she was urged into a war, which, however, | 


she would not have attempted to prosecute but fur 


the prospect of our being engaged in a war respect- | 
ing Oregon. ‘There were gentlemen perhaps on | 


this floor who agreed with the gentleman from In- 


diana, {Mr. Tuompson,] who addressed the House | 
the other day, in believing that it was the delib- | 


erate design of this Government to plunge this 
country into a war by that * fatal order.’? Butdid 
| these gentlemen conceal from themselves the fact, 
that long before General Taylor reached the Lit- 
tle Colorado, Mexico had sent forces there, some 
| hundreds of miles from the capital? Were those 
gentlemen not aware of the fact that preparations 
had been made by Mexico to support an army 
there, and that resources had been placed at her 
disposal for that purpose? Did gentlemen conceal 
| the fact that war was actually declared long before 
| we thought proper to recognize it as having been 
|, declared by the Mexican Government? But that 
was notall. He agreed with gentlemen who had 
| addressed the House on this subject that the 
| Premions could not make war. The President 


could commit an act of hostility. He might order 
a frigate to bombard a town of a peaceable neigh- 
| bor, but that did not make a war. How then did 


that any single member on this floor, or on that of | gentlemen reconcile their present denunciations 


the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol, when 
they saw this hostile movement, this * unholy,” 
this ** damnable usurpation,’’ for which gentlemen 
said the President should be impeached, took 
measures to arrest it. 

Mr. COLLAMER inquired if any gentleman 
here knew of the movement? 


| with their course during the last Congress ? 
Mr. TOOMBS said he did denounce the * pre- 
amble’’ in the face of the ferocious majority on the 
‘other side of the House, as the gentleman from 
| Louisiana very well knew. 
| Mr. MORSE required to be shown more than 
|| denunciation; he desired to be shown some reso- 


ich, through a long course of || 


There might be found | 


| lution to satisfy him that they attempted to awaken 

the attention of the country to it, if they had 

deemed it so pregnant with evil. Perhaps the 

President of the United States might have said 

with some propriety— , 
“ Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pause, 

When I spake darkly what | purposed ; 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

And bid me tell my tale in express words ; 
| Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent.” 

Gentlemen would find it a desperate game; but 
if you will stand the hazard of the die, and wil] 
| cast insipuations on the honor of your country, 
recollect the indignant language of the noble Moor: 

*¢ Be sure you prove my love false 

Make me to see it, or at least so prove it, that the probation 

Bear no hinge nor loop to hang a doubt upon,— 

Or wo upon thy life! If thou wrongst her, and torturest 

Me, never pray more; abandon all remorse ; 

On Horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed : 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add greater 

Than that.”’ 

Look to it well! for the most jealous husband 
is not more chary of his wife’s honor than the 
true patriot is of his country’s integrity. 

The gentlemen opposite would not ind a suffi- 
| cient excuse in alleging that their only sin was a 

sin of omission. The President of the United 
States was their agent—he was the Executive 
power of this Government—sworn to execute the 
_laws and Constitution of this country; and if they 
| supposed at the moment that he had gone beyond 
the letter of the law, why did they subsequently 
confirm his acts? He need not tell gentlemen, for 
they had many lawyers in their ranks, that an ap- 
proval of the act of their agent made it their own, 
with all its responsibilities. Gentlemen told the 
House and the country that they voted under pro- 
test—they assumed that they voted against the pre- 
amble, which states that the war was brought on by 
_ the act of Mexico, but they did vote for it with that 
preamble. That was an incontrovertible fact; and 
' touse no harsher language than thatof an old distin- 
guished leader of their party, before he would have 
voted a deliberate and damnable lie, the bones of 
General Taylor and his army might have been left 
to whiten the plains of Mexico. Do gentlemen 
here doubt my sincerity? Try it. Insert in your 
bill of supplies that the war is unnecessary and 
unconstitutional, and ask me to vote for it, with 
or without protest; and I tell you that the army 
now in Mexico may perish by the swords of the 
Mexicans, or, worse, fall one by one under the 
baneful influence of their climate, before I will 
| sanction by my voice or vote any statement which 
_ shall bring a blush on the face of those who shall 
come after me. My children shall never be re- 
proached with the charge that their father, from 
fear of present responsibility, voted what he knew 
or believed to be ‘*an od:ous, a wicked, and a 
damned lie.’’ But did they deny that they had 
now the majority in this House? Would they, 
then, be deterred from voting supplies? They 
could not succeed in making the country believe 
in their sincerity by the utterance of mere de- 
| nunciation, and malignant attacks on the Execu- 
|| tive of the Union and on the minority in this 
|| House. They could only satisfy the country of 
| their sincerity by efforts to stop this * unholy and 
| damnable’? war. He had often heard gentlemen 
| make speeches on one side, and vote on the other; 
‘| but he had never known men vote first and talk 
| after. The gentlemen opposite knew that they 
ils : 
|| intended to vote the supplies. Why, then, would 
| they endeavor to lessen the force of this Govern- 
‘|ment by assailing,an important part of it—its 
| Chief Magistrate ? He would not repeat the accu- 
| sation that they were giving ‘‘ aid and comfort to 
‘the enemy.” He permitted no man to question 
| his motives, and he questioned none. But could 
| it be denied that they permitted this war by not 
opposing it? They had the power, and yet they 
dared not stop this war. It was in vain to tell him 
_* you have a majority in the other House.’’ They 
‘could stop the war in ten days if they were sincere; 
| and with their power and expressed opinions he 
| would do it. Their Committee of Ways and Means 
|| could report a bill making a certain appropriation 
to bring home our army, and no more, which they 


could pass with the declaration that the war was 





| 
| 
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unholy, unnecessary, and unconstitutional, and 
Mr. Polk would not dare to eee Unless they 
l 


did this, could they expect men to believe in their 
Now, while he did not think that this “ fatal 


sincerity ? 
order,” which had been so often repeated that it 


‘|can be made, yet, fight as long as they might, 


was familiar to the whole country, was really the | 


means of bringing on the war, yet he thought it 
could be satisfactorily shown that that order was 
made on the suggestion of General Taylor. 
thought the correspondence which had taken place 
between the Secretary of War and General ‘Tay- 


He | 


lor showed that the Secretary of War, on all occa- | 
sions, deferred to the better judgment of General | 


Taylor, and every order that was given was given 
to carry out the views suggested by him. But 
there was another act for which the Chief Magis- 
trate of this country was not responsible, which, 
on the contrary, was made by General Taylor, not 


‘| interest in bringing about a peace. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Morse. 


offer all the obstacles to a settlement of hostilities 
that they might, we would not ask for one foot of 
land, nor for any indemnity beyond three or four 
millions of dollars? He would not say this was 
giving *‘aid and comfort to the enemy,’’ but he 


, would ask gentlemen, without attributing to them 


only on his own responsibility, but in defiance of | 


the suggestions of the Secretary of War. Gen- 
eral Taylor cut off the supplies of the Mexicans 
by blockading the Rio Grande, while the President 


any improper motives, if the Mexicans would not 
thereby be induced to hold out, and to endeavor 
to protract the war? What had the Mexicans 
to lose? They carried on a guerrilla warfare, and 
he doubted if they could getanother army. They 
knew that diseases and the climate were infinitely 
more fatal to our armies than their own soldiers. 
But if the Whigs would unite with the Democrats, 
and declare that they intend to carry on the war 
vigorously, and that until peace was secured, Mex- 
ico must pay the expenses, they would have an 
We have ac- 
quired New Mexico and California without such - 


| difficulties; and if we went on and established 


and the Secretary of War desired him to leave the | 


navigation of the river free. Yes, and the first 
thing the Government knew of it was from a com- 


munication written by General Taylor, in which | 


he said he had blockaded the Rio Grande and cut 
off their supplies, which would either cause the 
Mexicans to abandon their position or come over 
and fight him. He did not say that General Tay- 
lor desired to bring on a war, but he gave the order 


territorial government in Mexico, with the decla- 
ration that if we did not keep the country abso- 
lutely we should hold it in trust, it would be the 


| means of effecting that which they all professed to 


desire. But if the Mexicans found divisions in 
the councils of this country; if they found that a 
large portion of the people of the United States 
would be willing to abandon the advantages gained, 
the evils would be greater than the loss of the 


| money expended. 


| 


to blockade the Rio Grande in defiance of the will || 


of the Executive, when he knew it would bring 
on a war. General Taylor was positively in- 
structed to do nothing; he was desired to be con- 
ciliatory; he was simply told to take a position on 
the Rio Grande. But when General Taylor was 
ordered to take such a position, was he told to 
plant his batteries with his guns pointed to the 
windows of Matamoros? Were there not other 


| 


points which General Taylor could have chosen, | 
to secure our rights and prevent the Mexican army | 
crossing into the territory east of the river, with- | 


out selecting a position opposite Matamoros? 

He now proposed to make a few observations 
in relation to the future policy and conduct of this 
Government to bring about what seemed to be a 
desideratum, an honorable peace. He would say 
to his friends opposite, let us know the course you 
intend to pursue. If you are sincere in the views 
Ha have expressed, I conjure you, in the name of 
1umanity, to stop this war. He desired to hear 
how the host of unredressed wrongs and injuries 


committed by the Mexicans could be wiped out? | 


In any event, he appealed to the majority to relieve 
them from the responsibility and terminate this 
war. Let them present an undivided front to the 
Mexicans. 

The Mexican people did not understand the po- 
sition of parties in this country; but if they saw, 


by unanimity of action here, that this country was || 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
j 


He had stated, in the outset of his remarks, that 
there was no resolution offered here calling for in- 
formation in relation to the order for the movement 
of our army. He had been furnished with a reso- 
lution which was submitted on the 3d of February, 
1846, by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Asumvun,] which he would read : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 


requested to communicate to the House of Representatives 
any information in his possession, not heretofore communi- 


| cated, which affects the relations existing between the Uni- 


ted States and the Republic of Mexico; and particularly 
whether the army or navy, or any part of either, had been 
ordered to move towards that Republic, and what occur- | 
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no doubt will pass, must make me doubt the sin- 
cerity of the Opposition to the war with Mexico. 

To rebut the charge of culpable negligence or 
indifference on this subject which I have made, I 
am referred to the resolutions of Mr. Asumun and 
Mr. Garrett Davis. If] understand the tenor of 
them both, they only contain a call for informa- 
tion, without any expression of opinion of the act; 


and if any inference can be drawn from those of 
Mr. G. Davis, they would seem to approve of the 


course of the Executive, and contain a strong im- 
plication that the territory this side of the Rio 

a : : : 
Grande was American, and that on the other side 
was Mexican. This resolution is thé only one 
that I could find offered by Mr. Davis before the 
declaration of war by the House, and this was only 
offered on the 9th of May. It is in these words: 

1. Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform this House whether any portions or de- 
tachments of the American army on the Rio Grande have 
attacked or been attacked by the Mexican forces or people ; 
whether any American officers or soldiers have been killed 
in any such attack, and if so, the name or names of such 
officers or soldiers; and whether they were killed in the 
AMERICAN or Mexican territory. 

“2. Whether any supplies for the American army have 


| been captured by the Mexican forces, and if so, what 


amount of supplies were thus captured, and what foree had 


' been detailed to guard them, and what efforts were made to 


rences have come to the knowledge of the President to || 


require such a movement: Provided, The information can, 
in his opinion, be communicated without detriment to the 
public interest.” 


Now, this was only sufficient to show that it was 


known on the 3d of February that the order had | 
This shows that they had reason to || 
But in the month of March it |) 
was made public; and if Mr. Garrett Davis offered | 


been given. 
know that fact. 


a resolution, it was never carried further. 


Mr. ASHMUN said the political friends of the || 


gentleman from Louisiana refused to allow it to be 
acted upon. 


| 


ou 
| Presidential canvass with ? 


Mr. MORSE said the resolution, if offered, || 
would require a suspension of the rules, as he was || 
informed, and required one day’s notice, unless | 


unanimous consent were given. That was object- | 


ed to. 
Sir, I have examined with some care the Jour- 


retake them. 

“3. Whether any naval commander of the United States 
has blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, or Matamoros ; 
whether such commander has ordered off or captured any 
American, English, or Mexican ships from Matamoros, or 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, and if so, what ships have 
been thus ordered off or captured; and also communicate to 
this House a copy of any order or orders under which ‘any 
such commander may have acted.’’ 


If there are any other resolutions than these pre- 
sented by Mr. G. Davis upon this subject, I have 
been unable to find them; and if any gentleman 
will show me any others, either by Mr. D. or any 
member of the last Congress before the war was 
actually commenced, it will afford me much pleas- 
ure to correct an error into which I have fallen 
after some little labor and investigation. 

These resolutions, and those of the gentleman 


| from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] just go far 


enough to bring the fact home to them, but do not 
express any opinion adverse to the movements of 
our army, and really indicate nothing but an idle 
curiosity to ascertain from the President the facts 
with which they seem to have been perfectly famii- 
iar. After this, I trust the Opposition will with- 
draw their exception of want tection, and answer 
to the merits. 

Why is it, sir, that you cling so obstinately to 
the unconstitutionality of this war? Have you 
no great question that can go into the next 
Are all the old party 
issues obsolete? Do you admit that there is no 
difference between us but the war? Are you, while 
condemning the war, about to rally around the 
hero whom it has made datnalabad, as your 


| standard-bearer ? 


Sir, I had intended to say a word or two in all 


determined to prosecute the war vigorously, Wheth- || nal and records of the House.of Representatives 
er Mr. Clay, or General Taylor, or any other man, || during the first session of the last Congress, and | 
were President, they would come to terms. For || have not found anything to warrant me in the belief || 
what purpose were the gentlemen opposite continu- || that the Opposition really entertained any fears or || 
ingthiswar? They say they want noterritory; they || doubts of the constitutionality of the order of the || 
say the war was unjust and unconstitutional: why, || 13th January, or the march made in pursuance of | 


then, would they continue it? Was it from a love | that order by General Taylor to the Rio Grande, || 
of blood and carnage? Honor enough they had 


kindness to my friend from Pennsyivania, [Mr. 
Wumor.] I do not intend to go into a discussion 
of the proviso, of which he is the putative father, 
but whose apices | seems to be disputed by more 
than one; but simply to say, that more than a year 
ago, I pyblished a letter in which | pointed out 
some of the dangers and difficulties surrounding 
this vexed question, and indicated the remed 


|| or any of the serious consequences which Mr. || 
had; for, from the time the first blow was struck 
on the Rio Grande until our troops had secure 
possession of the city of Mexico, they had ob- 
tained a series of victories that had never been 
equalled. If he could conscientiously think with 


the gentlemen for a moment, he should not hesi- | 


tate as to what course he should pursue. The 


majority on the other side had the power to do it. | 


The war could not go on without their consent. 
They said it would inoculate the body politic to 
incorporate Mexico in this Union; why, then, did 
they not take steps to end all further hostilitles, 
and settle on terms of peace? From the decisive 
vote given the other day, when only forty voted 
to withdraw our troops and terminate the war, he 
presumed that it was the intention of gentlemen to 
rosecute the war, and to prosecute it vigorously. 
hy, then, should they get up domestic quarrels 
here? Why should they agitate questions which 
could not, in the natural course of things, arise for 
yearstocome? Why tell these people that, though 
willing to conduct the war until an honorable peace 


| 





'| Polk should have known would arise from its ex- 
|| ecution, but which this House, composed of more 

‘| than two hundred and twenty members, never | 
|| seemed to look upon as fraught with so much eyil, 


or by refusing to take any action upon the matter, | 
certainly acquiesced and approved of this whole | 
business. ‘Those gentlemen must then have sup- 


| which the South could apply, whenever the evil 


posed that the President had a right to order Gen- | 


eral ‘Taylor there, or not. If, then, our army had 
a right to go there, and war grew out of that move- 
ment, it certainly was the act of Mexico. If our 


becomes great enough to demand it. I shall re- 
publish that letter as an appendix to these remarks. 
But I do desire to appeal to him, as a statesman, 
not to distract the country (now involved in war) 
with such useless questions as this. He has no 
doubt seen enough of the course of public senti- 
ment to become convinced that it is a platform too 
narrow for any party to stand on, much less the 


_ great Democratic one, of which he was a light and 


army had no business there, I repeat, these gen- | 


tlemen are guilty of most culpable neglect or indif- | 
ference to the peace and happiness of this country, | 
to say nothing of this open and now palpable vio- | 
lation of the Constitution. One or the other horn | 
of this dilemma they must take—and either one | 
fixes a full share of the responsibility of this war | 


| 
i 


| 


on them; and this, coupled with the refusal of the | 


majority of this House to arrest it, and the pro- i upon my friend from Pennsylvania to 
visions of the loan bill in this House, and the ten | example of the sacrifice of a favorite 


an ornament, 

Sir, the American people are an impulsive one, 
and run off with great enthusiasm upon any novel- 
ty—asAnti-masonry, Native 4mericanism, Ibolition- 
ism—but when the sober second thoughts have 
their just weight, they know well enough how to 
discard any party acting upon one ideaism. 

Sir, the proviso has served its turn, and now, i 
right ak feeling and sober earnestness, I 

ive us an 
Fobby for 


regiment bill in the Senate, both of which I have || the good of our common country, and to show us 
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that the pride of consistency will not outweigh the 
love of justice. Come up to the altar of patriot- 
ism, and with the firmness of the elder Brutus, 
imitate the conduct of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, {Mr. Benton,] whose long service 
in the other branch of this Legislature has justly 
entitled him to be called Pater Senatus, and de- 
#troy this, your own presumptive offspring, and 
** kill it dead.”’ 


APPENDIX. 

SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH, AND FOURIERISM AT 

THE NORTH, 

Bartimore, October 12, 1846. 
To the Editor of the New York Herald: 

Sin: In looking over the files of the New York 

Tribune, | find the following paragraph, extracted 
from a speech delivered by me in Congress on the 


Lith of January, 1845, with the annexed com- 
mentary: 


“ Wat SLAVENOLDERS THINK OF SLaVERY.—MreIsaac 
E.. Morse, of Louisiana, in a speech in Congress, Januury 
11, 1845, said : 

* «He denied the principle which seemed to be assumed 
‘here as a thing conceded, namely, that slavery was an evil. 
* He insisted thatit was no evil. On the contrary, it was the 
‘greatest blessing which God Almighty himself could have 
‘ ordained for the protection and safe- keeping of a large mass 
‘of human beings, who were incapable of maintaining and 
‘ preserving themselves.’—[.dppendiz to Congressional Globe, 
vol. 14, p. 92.) 

“ We find the above floating about in the newspapers. 
It is calculated to create or coufirm false impressions. Some 
slaveholders think as Mr. Morse does; more, we believe, of 
those who think at all, consider slavery as a great evil, but 
one not to be easily abolished. It is wrong, therefore, to 
say that slaveholders think this or that of a topic whereon 
their opinions are divided. Mr. Morse is a New-England 
Yankee, who has chosen to live in Louisiana, and become 
an extensive slaveholder there; and such are apt to glorify 
slavery more than those born to it—in part, to drown self- 
reproaches, but more probably to dissipate the suspicions 


with which they are apt to be regarded by those born slave- | 


holders, who naturally think all northern men are anti- 
slavery, or ought to be. 

“ Mr. Morse, it need hardly be said, is brimfull of Democ- 
racy and all that.”’ 

Now, although my individual opinion upon the 
subject of slavery may be of very little importance 
to the public, and the place of my nativity much 
less, still a respect for truth induces me to ask the 
favor of an insertion in your paper of a remark 
upon this subject. 1 avail myself of the Herald 
as much on account of its extensive circulation as 
of its impartiality. In the first place, Mr. Morse 
is nota New England Yankee, nor were the sen- 
timents contained in his speech upon the Texas 


question uttered “ in part to drown self-reproaches, | 


‘but more probably to dissipate the suspicions with 
‘ which they are apt to be regarded by those born 
‘ slaveholders, who naturally think all northern 
* men are anti-slavery, or ought to be.”’ 

These sentiments are the deliberate and matured 
opinions of a man who has seen the white slaves 
and serfs of Europe; and who reiterates another 
opinion, that the slaves of Louisiana are better 
fed, better clad, do less work, and are a great deal 
more intelligent, than the operatives in the facto- 
ries of Europe, as I shall endeavor to show in 
another part of this communication. 

The great length of the last session of Congress 
prevented my returning to Louisiana, andthe inter- 
val has been employed in recruiting my health for 
another arduous session, and in making observa- 
tions upon the opinions of our friends of the North- 
ern States upon the subject of slavery and abolition, 
which I hope may be useful, not only to my own 
constituents, but to the South generally. 

I might have availed myself of the privilege of 
making a ‘personal explanation’’ from my seat 
in Congress, and have given my views at length; 
but personal explanations, to me, are at all times 
extremely disagreeable; and not approving of the 
custom of using the time of the public in discuss- 
ing private concerns—a custom infinitely “ more 
honored in the breach than the observance’ — 
take the usual way of correcting any misappre- 
hensions in relation to myself, my opinions, and 
particularly my motives, 

It need not be concealed that the abolition feel- 
ing has been greatly strengthened and extended 
roughout the entire North. What formerly was 
confined to a few insignificant misguided fanatics, 
agents and creatures of the English Government, 
now infects the high places of the Republic, is 
heard from the pulpits, in the fourth-of-July ora- 
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ltions, at the exhibitions of our colleges, in the 
councils of the nation, as seen in the vote of the 
House of Representatives upon striking out the 
slavery clause from the constitution of Florida; 
and, still more recently, in the vote on Wilmot’s 
resolution, when, with a majority of sixty-five 
/members friendly to the Administration, the sup- 
plies were refused the President, unless accompa- 
nied with an act that violated the letter and the spirit 
of the Missouri compromise. Whether that vote, 
or the patriotic speech of John Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts, is chargeable with the blood of the five 
hundred men killed and wounded at Monterey, I 
have not now the time nor the inclination to discuss. 
|Thus has the Missouri compromise been openly 
and patpably violated—a compromise, so called, 
when everything is yielded on one side and nothing 
on the other, viz: that slavery shall never exist 
north of a certain line, but free States may exist 
either North or South. 

| | understand that the paternity of that resolution 
(Wilmot’s) is disputed at the West, and several 
gentlemen expect to transmit their names to pos- 
terity by their connection with it. The spirit of 
that resolution is one that binds, indissolubly, ab- 
olition and dissolution of the Union together. I 
envy no man the wreath that shall encircle his 


brow who achieves this double triumph. It is not | 


the first time, in the annals of the world, that no- 
toriety has been mistaken for fame. ‘* ‘The aspi- 
ring youth who fired the Ephesian dome, outlives, 
_in story, the pious fool that raised it.’’ Be mine 
the meed of self-applause, with the untold name 
| of that pious fool that staid for one day, one hour, 


and religious liberty. 

1 repeat it, abolition and disunion go hand in 
hand. If our Northern friends do not make the 
issue, we will; and I appeal to all good men of the 
‘| Republic, North and South. Let us have no more 
|talking and acting in the dark. Are you ready 
jand willing to sever this Union for the cause of 
abolition? Is the toleration of slavery in one por- 
| tion of the Union a greater evil to you than the 
dismemberment of the Republic? Are your con- 
sciences so nice that you will no longer hold com- 
| munion with Southern men who hold slaves? Do 
oh hold slavery in such abhorrence that you will 

uy our slaves at our estimation and free them? 
Or will you fight for their abolition, and to make us 
| converts to your notions of liberty? For, talk and 


come at Jast.”” Do you think that all the talking, 
preaching, and writing in the world will ever in- 
duce men with common sense to surrender their 
property, for which [— life in two wars, 
and will do so again? as there ever an instance 
of a whole State or community having been talked 
or preached out of their property? ‘The English 
|Government, because might made right, freed the 
slaves of the colonists; but, with the slightest pros- 
| pect of success, does not every man in the world 
| know the colonists would have defended their rights 
/at the point of the bayonet? ‘* Who can hold fire 
in his hand, by thinking on the frosty Caucasus; 
| or wallow naked in December’s snow, by bare re- 
| flection on the summer heat?’? That man may be 
| persuaded to surrender the fruits of years of indus- 
try, or the inheritance of his ancestors, for a consci- 
_entious scruple in another man’s bosom, and one 
'which never troubled the repose of the greatest 
-and the best men in this Republic, and which is 
sanctioned by God himself. Credat Judeus non 
| ego. 
| If these questions are to be answered affirma- 
_tively—if it is a fixed fact that slavery must be 
abolished in the United States, the sooner we know 
it the better. We have no apprehensions on the 
subject. But let us see how the thing works; 
whether our brethren at the North are not some- 
what in the situation of the fox who was to have 
| his tail cut off because another had done the same 
thing; and whether England, after ruining useless- 
_ ly her West India colonies, is not the fox who had 
lost his tail. 
It will no doubt be frankly admitted that there 
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one minute, the fall of this great temple of civil || 


turn itas you will, ‘to this complexion must it | 
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|, uld induce a separation of the States, she mus, 
| be greatly benefited by such an event. Who does 
| the carrying-trade for the South—the millions of 
|, bales of cotton, the hundreds of thousands of hogs. 
heads of tobacco, of sugar, of rice, besides the 
; return price of all this produce in English and 
American manufactures, besides the profits which 
— make in the manufacture of the cotton of the 
| South? Why, New England derives more profit 
from supplying the slave States with the commerce 
of her soil than the slave States do themselves, | 
have no reliable statistics about me, but I do jot 
| hesitate to assert that the revenues received jy, 
|New England from the product of slave-grown 
, articles is greater than the value of the articles 
| themselves. Let Maine answer, with her over. 
| whelming tonnage. Let every town and rill jy 
| New England respond. But perhaps it is thougi 
'| you can raise three millions of bales of cotton, a 
| half million of hogsheads of tobacco, two or three 
hundred thousand hogsheads of sugar and rice, et 
multus alius, with free labor, and you can yet get 
| this trade. Go and try it, ye hardy mountaineers 
| of New England. It is false, as is pretended, 
that you are ex¢fuded from any by the Missouri 
/compromise. Go and cultivate California, Mex- 
ico; and if you want free States, so decide: noth- 
ing can prevent it. D 
despise cant of every kind, and I say, at least 
| for myself, and I have no doubt | speak the voice 
'| of the entire South, that we will never permit 
|| our slaves to be liberated, directly or indirectly, 
{| ogee or prospectively, without making the 
est resistance that we can, and that we would 
| rather die in the Jast ditch than surrender, not 
_ our property, but the principle on which we hold 
|| it. 
| You can never take our property without our 
| lives; but let me say what you can do, and what, 
i if you persist in breaking down all agreements 
‘| and compromises on this subject, you will do— 
| you will make the tenure by which we hold our 
| property so unstable that the advantages of the 
| Union cease to be of value; and when that day 
| comes, I tell you what we can do—we can make a 
| treaty with England, or any other nation in Eu- 


| be questioned, and by which we can receive all the 
manufactures of England at a reasonable duty, and 
she will buy our cotton, do our carrying trade, 
and in fact become to us what New England is 
now; and such a step the South can take in six 
weeks, and the English navy would be ready and 
willing to defend such a treaty of reciprocity, if 
necessary. 

The English people have paid enough in the 
| utter destruction of her West India colonies and 
| trade, and in the discriminating duties on sugar 
| for abolition, and they are getting very tired of it. 
| That such a step may never be necessary on our 
|| part, is the second wish of my heart; the first is, 
|, that we may be secured in life, liberty, and the 
| possession of our property. 
|| [have occupied so much of your paper, that I 
|| will not attempt to discuss the proposition that our 
| Slaves are more intelligent than the operatives in 
| the manufactories of Europe; I will only mention 

one single fact witnessed by a large party of Amer- 
icans in Manchester, in 1832. 1t happened that a 
| number of our countrymen were in Manchester 
when the celebration of the reform bill took place, 
and those operatives had a holiday from their six- 
teen hours of labor, (for the number of persons, 
men, women and children used up by their system 
of white slavery had not aroused the public indig- 
= and consequently the streets were filled 





with them. 

Having invitations to a large museum in that 
place, I asked twenty-two persons in the street and 
on the square, where it was situated, and not one 
single person could inform me, and a large major- 
ity of them born, raised there, and working in the 
factories. Very few of them ever knew the mean- 
ing of the word, and gazed in stupid astonish- 

|| ment. 


is no danger, however we may extend the area of | I venture to assert, (and any man can try it in 


|slavery south, of our forcing slavery upon any 
‘| free State, if we had the power; and therefore the 
' sin alone is on our own heads. I have never had 
/a doubt but that the whole of this movement is of 
‘| foreign origin. England knows that this is the 


|| New Orleans,) that there is not one slave in ten in 
|| that city, who has been there six months, who will 
not tell him the name and situation of every public 
building in the city.. One word more, and | have 
done. If our northern brethren are so conscien- 


| rope, by which the right to our slaves never shall ' 
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tious, and they are willing to invoke all these ca- | 
jamities on our happy country to effect their end— | 
if they are sincefe and honest, let me say this to | 


them: there isa very easy way to get rid of slavery 
in the United States without interfering with us, 
without doing one single thing that the nicest cav- 
jller could censure, and which I believe in sober 
seriousness will effect your object as certain as 
day succeeds night, and which, though it may en- 
tail ruin and distress upon a large portion of your 
fellow-citizens, they have no right to object to, or 
complain of—‘* Touch not, taste not, handle not” 
one single product of slave labor. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ISAAC E. MORSE. 





Extract from a letter addressed by Brevet Brigadier 


General Taylor, U. S. .4., to the Adjutant General | 


of the Army. 
HeapevarTers, Army or OccupPaTION, 
Camp near Matamoros, April 23, 1846. 
Sir: I have to report, that, since my despatch of 


the 15th instant, the relations between me and the | 


Mexicans have not been changed. General Am- 
udia remains in command in Matamoros, though 


it may be regarded as certain that he is no longer | 


in chief command on the frontier. I have reason 
to believe that Arista has succeeded to the com- 
mand; whether by orders from the Central Gov- 
ernment, or, as is reported, in consequence of a 


movement among the troops themselves, I have not | 
the means of ascertaining. General Arista is said | 


to be expected hourly in Matamoros. 

In my last despatch, I advised you, that on 
receipt of General Ampudia’s summons to fall back 
from my position, I ordered a blockade of the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, deeming this a measure 


perfectly proper under the circumstances, and at | 


the same time the most efficient means of letting 


the Mexican commander understand that this state || 


of quasi war was not toe interpreted to his ad- 
vantage only, while we reaped the inconveniences 
attending it. On the 17th instant, pursuant to my 
instructions, Lieutenant Renshaw, of the navy, 
warned off two American schooners about to enter 
the river with provisions. Yesterday, I received 
from General Ampudia a communication on the 
subject, a translation of which, and my reply, are 
herewith transmitted. 


I trust that my course in this matter will meet | 


the approval of the department. It will, at an 
rate, compel the Mexicans either to withdraw their 
army from Matamoros, where it cannot be sub- 
sisted, or to assume the offensive on this side of the 
river. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


REMARKS OF MR. CHAS. BROWN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1848. 


In defence of the Administration on the Mexican | 


War. 
Mr. BROWN said: 


Mr. Speaker: It was the furthest possible from | 


my intention, when I entered the House this morn- 
ing, to participate in the debate that has been so lon 
going on before the Committee of the Whole an 
the House, on the mere reference of the President’s 
message to committees. I preferred to say all I 
might deem neceasary on the war, or any other 
subject, when it was fairly before the House for 
its definite action. But, sir, the violent attack 
made oh the Administration of Mr. Polk by the 
oe from Georgia, on the other side of the 
ouse, (Mr. Steruens,| who has just taken his 
seat, seemed 


diate reply. 

The gentleman charges Mr. Polk with being 
the cause of the present war with Mexico—as he 
and his friends on the opposite side have voted, a 
war “ unconstitutionally and unnecessarily’’ be- 
gun by the President. The whole tenor of his 
remarks goes to fix upon Mr. Polk a direct inten- 
tion—a secret and unexplained motive—a deter- 
mined desi involve the United States in a 
war with Mexico; and not finding any evidence of 
this in all that is known to the world, he is led to 
declare that its real origin will never be known till 


to me to require a brief but imme- 
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the secret instructions to Mr, Slidell are published, 
Now, sir, I venture to assert, that when these in- 
structions shall be made public, as doubtless one 
day they will, they will exhibit still more strongly 
| than all that has yet appeared the ardent desire of 

the Administration to restore and establish peace- 

ful relations with Mexico, But, sit, why should 
1 he suppose there is in these secret instructions any- 
\| thing to convict the President of such a design? 
Was there anything in the negotiation of Mr. 
Slidell itself, or in the correspondence, or circum- 
stances that led to his mission, to justify such a 
supposition? Let us examine them, 

On the annexation of Texas, the Mexican minis- 
ter to the United States, General Almonte, left the | 
country, declaring the friendly relations between 
| the United States and Mexico were terminated by 

that act; which he had previously declared would, 
if consummated, lead Ninaviably to war.”” He 
left on the 6th of March, 1845. From that time 
all friendly intercourse ceased between the two | 
countries. The Administration, anxious to restore 
it, and to avoid the war likely to grow out of such 


Mr. Slidell’s mission was rejected—not because 
our army was at Corpus Christi, for it was there 
when Mexico consented to negotiate, and she had 
never made it a subject of complaint—not because 
it had marched to the Rio Grande, for this it had 
not done; but that our minister was not what they 
had agreed to accept—that he was an ‘envoy,’ 
and nota * commissioner’’—that he had too much 
pores or too litte—that his appointment had not 
een approved by the Senate of the United States— 
that he had come before he was expected, and 
other causes alike frivolous and insulting. Nor 
is there any intimation, in all the correspondence 
on the part of the Mexican authorities, that Mr. 
Slidell had not conducted himself pacifically and 
honorably; and nowhere is there a word of ob- 
jection to any supposed terms of peace he was 
authorized to offer or accept. Why, then, is the 
failure of these negotiations to be attributed to Mr. 
| Polk, or to lead to the inference that its cause is to 
be found in any secret instructions to Mr. Slidell? 
The fact is, the Mexican Government, after its first 
, agreement to settle ‘all our differences” tty nego- 
a state of things, on the 7th September, wrote to || tiation, as Mr. Buchanan through Mr. Black pro- 
our consul at Mexico, Mr. Black, that— | posed, never intended, or was afraid, to negotiate 
« Information recently received at this department, both || a peace of any kind. Through all its subsequent 
|| from yourself and others, renders it probable that the Mexi- || 


ee 4. ao | communications, it refused to treat of anything but 
can Government may now be willing to restore the diplo- uestion of Texas. Our annexation of it to 


1] 
matic relations between the two countries. At the time of || ited S gr 2 
their suspension, General Almonte was assured of the desire || “@ Unite tates had, they said, deeply injured 
felt by the President to adjust amicably every cause of com- || them, and caused the rupture between us; for this 
plaint between the Governments, and to Set ete kind. alone, therefore, would they negotiate, and would 
est and most friendly relations between the sister Republics. ® . . . 
He still continues to be animated by the same sentiments. || “€&t of nothing else than reparation for its loss. 
It was his duty to place the country in a condition success- || Nota word would they hear about the settlement 
fully to resist the threatened invasion of Texas by Mexico, || of our just claims upon them previous to that time; 
and this has been accomplished. He desires, however. that || not a word about settling any boundary line be- 
all existing differences should be terminated amicably by | tween us. Th he tt the conta ¢ tof 
negotiation, and not by the sword. He is anxious to preserve : € only matter they would treat o 
peace, although prepared for war. was Texas, which they insisted belonged to them 
i oe * * . | still, and must be restored, or satisfaction made for 

“If the President were disposed to stand upon a mere || its loss, before they would even listen to us on any 
mains - sane mesnhat wes daladinain vanethans bo: || other subject. Would the gentleman from Georgia, 

nm y 5 sus ? Yo . - : 
tween the two countries, should ask that they may be re- who voted for the ne aon Texas, have agreed 
stored. But his desire is so strong to terminate the present || to treat only on such terms? He did not vote for 
unfortunate state of our relations with that Republic, that || the annexation of Texas with the intention of pay- 
he has consented to waive all ceremony, and take the initia- || His horror of taking 

| 


i 
| 
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| 
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tive.” | ing Mexico for it afterwards. 


i . ‘ the territory of another nation, by force or fraud, 
Mexico of her own will had terminated our peace- || is too great for that. And yet the main reason 


ful relations, and had not offered to renew them. || given for the rejection of Mr. Slidell was, that his 
Our army had not then marched from Corpus || mission was not confined solely to this question, 
| Christi to the Rio Grande, and yet we find the || but embraced other differences between the*two 
Administration taking the initiative and waiving || countries—in fact, all differences. 
| all etiquette to endeavor to restore peace. Does | _ Whatever may have been the real intention of 
| the gentleman find in this evidence of the blood- || Herrera’s government, it is evident the Mexican 
thirsty desire of Mr. Polk to make war unneces- || people had no disposition to make peace with us; 
sarily and unconstitutionally upon Mexico? On || for they forced him to resign his Presidency on the 
|, the contrary, the whole correspondence between || ground that he was believed to be in a negotiation 
|| our Government and its consul, and our consul and || with us that would resign their right to Texas, and 


i i 7 ; : ; 
|| the Mexican Government, breathes in every line || installed Paredes in his place, pledged to prosecute 
To the desires | a war upon us for its recover 


| the most sincere desire for peace. [ 
of our Government * that all existing differences Though thus rejected by ihe Mexican Govern- 
| should be terminated amicably,” the Mexican || ment under Herrera, so anxious was the Adminis- 
|, Government under Herrera yielded an apparent || tration of our Government not to leave a loop to 
|| compliance, and agreed to receive a commissioner || hang a doubt upon as to its intentions, it ordered 
|| to negotiate, in the following language of his min- || Mr. Slidell to continue in Mexico “and wait pa- 
|| ister, Pefia y Pefia, October 15, 1845: | tiently for a final decision of his reception,” and 
|| 6 In answer, I have to say to you, that although the Mex. || “‘ to take care to act with such prudence and fair- 
ican nation is deeply injured by the United States, through || ness, that (if again rejected) it may appear mani- 
and en See oe at Sean a | fest to the people of the United States and to the 
sageiee the Dopeniesionsr of the United States who may || world that a i could not honorably be avoid- 
come to this capital, with full powers from bis Government |) ed. : . ‘ Se 
to settle the present dispute, in a peaceful, reasonable, and || In accordance with these instructions, Mr. Sli- 
honorable manner.” | dell on the first March, 1846, afier giving a state- 
In consequence of this desire of our Government, || ment of the poeee it of the Mexican Government, 
and consent of that of Mexico, was the appoint- || 88y8, he ‘thinks it the most propitious moment 
ment of Mr. Slidell made... And what was the || that could have been selected’’ to renew his offers 
character and the result of the negotiations then || Of @ peaceful negotiation. He did renew them; 
begun, and the failure of which the gentleman from || 29d after stating his former failures, addressed 
Georgia charges upon Mr. Polk? They are before |, Paredes’s Government thus : 
| the world. ‘Mr. Slidell was appointed on the 10th “ The destinies of the Mexican Republic, however, hav- 
| of November, 1845, and his mission was rejected 
| by Herrera’s government, December 20. uring 
all this period, from November 8th to December 
20th, every effort was made by our Government, 
through Mr. Black and Mr. Slidell, to open nego- 
tiations for peace. Not a word was said nor an |} 
act done by either to irritate the Mexicans or de- || 
feat the objects of our Government. The most 
groundless objections of the Mexican authorities 
| were met in the spirit of forbearance, and the most 
| humiliating requisitions submitted-to. No act of 
hostility wascommitted. Even our vessels of war, 
at the request of the Mexican Gc vernment, were 
withdrawn from before Vera Cruz. After all this, 
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| ing since been commiited to other hands, the President is 
| unwilling to take a course which would inevitably result in 
war, wit making another effort to avert so great a ca- 
| lamity. He wishes, by exhausting every honorable means 
| of conciliation, to demonstrate to the civilized world, that 
| if its peace shall be disturbed, the responsibility must fall 
| upon Mexico alone. He is sincerely desirous to preserve 
that peace ; but the state of quasi hostility which now exists 
on the part of Mexico, is one which is incompatible with the 
| destiny and interests of the United States; and it is for the 
| Mexican Government to decide whether it shall give place 

to friendly negotiation, or Jead to an open :upture.’’ 


These second overtures were rejected by the 
Mexican Government in still more insulting terms 
—— and thus ended the mission of Mr. 
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Now, sir, so far from finding in all this any 
cause to condemn Mr. Polk for omitting to do 
anything necessary to pacify Mexico, or for doing 
anything to widen the breach between the two 
countries, as has been asserted by the gentleman 
from Georgia, I have ever thought he did more 
than was due to a people who, from the very be- 


ginning of their Government, had treated us more | 


like enemies than friends; that he stooped too 


low, and submitted to too many indignities, even | 


to purchase peace, desirable as it was, and much 
as | would have been disposed to bear and to do 
to obtain it. 

But the gentleman from Georgia says that this 
last rejection of Mr. Slidell was owing to the 
march of our army from Corpus Christi to the 

tio Grande; and this march is made the founda- 

tion of the charge of the commencement of an un- 
necessary and unconstitutional war upon Mexico 
by the President. The Mexican Government, 
under Paredes, never said so; but, on the contrary, 
express|y put the rejection upon other grounds— 
namely, upon the very same that it was put by 
Herrera’s government two months before. Every 
man who will read the entire correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments, and who is not de- 
terminately prejudiced against his own Govern- 
ment and in favor of that of Mexico, must see, 
from first to last, everything on the part of the first 
frank and sincere, eel ui that of the last a quib- 
bling, tricky disposition to evade negotiation, 
while endeavoring to appear té the world to de- 
sire it. 

Let us now examine another part of the same 
grave charge of the gentleman from Georgia and 
his party, and the one on which they mainly rest 
as the cause of the war—the march of the Ameri- 
can army from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 
This, be it recollected, did not take place until the 
8th of March, 1846, and afier all hope of settling 
the questions of difference between the two Gov- 
ernments by negotiation had ceased. And why 
was the army marchéd to the Rio Grande? Who 
suggested it, and for what purpose was it ordered ? 
These are important questions—not in a national 
point of view, for I believe we had a right to send 
an army there when we pleased, as within the 
bounds of Texas, and that it would have been 
perfectly right to send it there at any time after 
the annexation of that State; but in a political, 
party point of view, as bearing upon the grave im- 
p’achment of Mr. Polk for having thereby begun 
an unnecessary and unconstitutional war, it be- 


comes important to know the why and the where- | 


fore. 


And here I might ask the gentleman from 


! 


Georgia where he finds the least evidence to con- | 


vict the President of a desire to urge our army 
forward, hastily or unadvisedly to plunge the two 
countries in war? Was it in their retention at 
Corpus Christi from August, 1845, to March, 1846 


—seven months,—while he was, as I have shown, | 
doing and enduring everything to settle all differ- | 
ences ina peaceful manner? Is it to be found in the | 
orders from time to time issued to thatarmy? Oh, | 


no! he cannot find it there. 
where he will find it—in the letters of General 
Taylor to the Government. There he will find it 
written out in letters of light. I say not this to 
criminate General Taylor, for I agree with him 
fully, and honor him the more for having advised 
the Government so wisely and so well. Nor in 
the advance from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande 
alone did he in his movements anticipate the Gov- 
ernment. From his first arrival in the country, 
he led, rather than followed, its orders. In his 
very first letter to the Department of War, dated 
as early as July 20, 1845, at New Orleans, he 
says: 

“T respectfully acknowledge your communication of July 
8th, covering the instructions of the Secretary of Warof the 
same date, relative to the Mexican settlements on this side 
of the Rio Grande. Those instructions will be closely 
obeyed; and the department may rest assured that I will 
take no step to interrupt the friendly relations between the 
United Statesand Mexieo. Lam gratified at receiving these 
instructions, as they confirm my views, previously commau- | 
nicated, in regard to the proper line to be oecupied at present 
by our troops.”’ 


Here he says that his orders “confirm his views, 
previously communicated, in regard to the proper | 
tine to be occupied at present by our troops.” What | 
line he had previously recommended we only | 


But I will show him | 





/an *funnecessary and unconstitutional war?’ 


department to which it is an answer; that order | 
/and this letter clearly fix the Rio Grande as the | 
| proper line to be occupied, as he says, in accordance 


with his own views * previously communicated.” 
On the 15th of June he had received an order not 
to advance to the Rio Grande, but only “ to select 
‘and occupy on or near it, at his discretion, such 
* posts as will be best adapted to repel invasion, and 
* to protect what will be our western border in the 
‘ event of annexation,’’ and he was “ to limit him- 
self to the defence of the territory of Texas.”” In | 
pursuance of this order, and under the discretion- 

ary power given him, he landed in Texas on the 
25th of July, 1845, and shortly after encamped at 
Corpus Christi. From this place he writes to the 
War Department, August 15: “I have received 
‘intelligence of the preparatory steps taken by | 
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* Mexico towards a declaration of war against the || 


‘United States. 1 shall spare no exertions to 
‘ meet suitably this probable change in the rela- 
‘ tions of the two countries;’’ and, with the force 


then expected, ‘*do something more than maintain | 


a merely defensive attitude on the Nueces.”’ 
Again, on the same day he writes : 


‘<1 am gratified to find my measures thus far have met the 
approbation of the Government and General-in-chief, and 
particularly to find that I have but anticipated the wishes of the 
President in taking up a position west of the Nueces.”? 


Thus far it is plain that General Taylor’s move- 
ments were either on his own responsibility, or in 
accordance with his own views, previously com- 
municated to the Government. And where next 
does the gentleman from Georgia find the evidence 
to convict the President of prematurely ordering 
the army to the Rio Grande, and thus eee 


will tell him—in the despatch of General Taylor to 
the Government, dated October 4, 1845. There | 
the General says: 


** Corpus Christi is’ healthy, easily supplied, and well sit- | 
uated to hold in observation the course of the Rio Grande 
from Matamoros tu Laredo, being about 150 miles from sev- 
eral points on the river. I ave reason to believe, more- 
over, that a salutary moral effect has been exercised upon 
the Mexicans. ‘Their traders are continually carrying home 
the news of our position and increasing numbers, and are | 
contessédly struck by the spectacle of a jarge camp of well- 
appointed and disciplined troops, accompanied by perfect 
security to their persons and property instead of the im- 
pressment and pillage to which they are subject in their 
own country. For these reasons, our position thus far has, 


| T think, been the best possible: but now that the entire foree 


will soon be concentrated, it may well be a question whether | 
the views of Government will be best carried out by our re- 
maining at this point. Itis with great deference that I now | 
inake any suggéstions on topics which may become matter 
of delicate negotiation ; but if our Government, in settling 
the question of boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande 
an ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the settlement will be 
greatly facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at 
once of one or two suitable points on or quite near that | 
river. Our strength and state of preparation should be dis- 
played in a manner not to be mistaken. However salutary | 
may be the effect produced upon the border people by our | 
presence here, we are too far from the frontier to impress | 
the Government of Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, | 
by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the country as far 
as the Rio Grande.”’ 


Here is the first step proposed towards a move- 
ment to the Rio Grande. And what does General | 
‘Taylor say it was for? By order of the President? | 
To commence an ‘unconstitutional and unneces- | 
sary war?’’ Oh,no! butto * greatly facilitate and 
hasten the settlement”’ of the differences between 


the two countries, and to carry further the *salu- | 
tary and moral effect that had been exercised upon | 
the Mexicans”’ by the presence of our army at Cor- 

us Christi. ‘These were the objects General Tay- | 


or expected to accomplish by this movement, as 


early as October 4, 1845, to hasten peace, not war. | 
This, too, at the very commencement, on our part, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| Grande. 
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going on between the two Governments, he thus 
writes to the War Department: 

* The intelligence from Mexico, however, tends to moj. 
fy, in some degree, the views expressed in that commun). 
cation, (October 4.) The position now occupied by the 
treops may perhaps be the best while negotiations are peng. 
ing, Or at any rate until a disposition shall be mMahitested 
by Mexico to protract them unreasonably. Under the sup- 
position that such may be the view of the department, | 
shall make no movement from this point, except for the pur. 
pose of examining the country, until further instructions are 
received.”’ 

Does he here retract? No! he only modifies his 
suggestions, and says, ‘‘ perhaps’ it is best, ** while 
negotiations are pending,’’ or at any rate uniil q 
disposition shall be manifested by Mexico to protract 
them unreasonably,” to stay at Corpus Christi, but 
no longer; clearly indicating that his real opinion 
remained unchanged, and that he doubted the pro- 
priety even then of not moving forward to the Rio 
At last, on the 4th of February, he re- 
ceived the order to march, which he had suggested 
some months before—that order for which the mo- 
tives of the President are impeached by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia and his friends. And what 





did General Taylor say of it when it was received? 


Did he say it was ‘ unconstitutional and unneces- 
sary,’ and therefore hesitate to obey it? No! 
He says, ‘‘I shall lose no time in making the ne- 
* cessary preparations for carrying out those in- 
‘ structions;’’ ** that he had every reason to believe 
‘the people residing on the river were well dis- 


'* posed towards our Government,’’ and that the 


advance of the army ‘‘ would produce a great 
moral effect.”? Again, on the 16th, he says, ‘I do 
not believe our advance to the banks of the Rio 
Grande will be resisted.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus shown that the move- 
ment from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was 
suggested and advised by General Taylor, because 
I know just now vad arr are all-powerful 
with the gentleman frofffGeorgia and his political 


| friends, and am sure they would not charge him 


\| the Rio Grande attac 





| 
| 


with suggesting to, or advising, the President to do 
an ‘unconstitutional and unnecessary’’ act. But 
I do not desire to shield Mr. Polk from the respon- 
sibility of the movement. I have no doubt it re- 
ceived his entire approbation, and that he would 
have ordered it when he did without General Tay- 
lor’s suggestions, as necessary and proper to the 
successful maintenance of our just rights in Texas. 
That actual hostilities grew out of it was not anti- 
cipated nor expected by either General ‘Taylor 
(who was on the spot) nor by the President; nor 
was it the fault of either, but of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, who had refused to settle the difference 
between the two countries amicably, but rather 
chose to decide it by war, and then coming over 
ed our army aon posses- 
sion of the territory east of it, claimed by us asa 
art of Texas, was the actual commencement of 
ostilities. 

Sir, I will not stop to argue with the gentleman 
the question of the proper boundary of Texas; that 
has been done by abler hands a thousand times 
over, and those who are not convinced now, never 
willbe. For myself, [ have always been satisfied 
it rightly was the Rio Grande. But it is enough 
for me to know at present that Texas claimed to 
the Rio Grande, and that Mexico had at no time 
disputed her right to the east bank of that river 
any more than to the rest of her territory. This 
boundary being claimed by Texas, we were bound, 
by the terms of annexation, to protect and defend 
its soil and its citizens until another boundary was 
agreed upon between her and Mexico; and we had 
as fulla right to or itas any other part of 


_of the opening of negotiations for peace. And what || Texas, till it was settle 


| peace, Mr. Slidell. Nor did he allow the old Gen- | 
/eral to move tll negotiation had failed, and till | 


| it as desirable and proper. 


did Mr. Polk say to these suggestions of General || 
| Taylor? 


Did he immediately order the army to | 
march forward?—he who is now charged With | 
‘unnecessarily and unconstitutionally waging war | 
by that act?’” No! he suffered it to remain quiet- | 
ly where it was, and sent forward his minister of 


more than five months after he had first suggested | 


It has been said that General Taylor retracted | 
his opinion of the propriety of a forward move- | 
ment. deny it. There is not a particle of evi- | 
dence to sustain it; on the contrary, on the 7th of 


| 
know from this letter, and the order from the |’ November, after he knew that negotiations were | 





| 


But, sir, suppose the war was begun ‘ uncon- 
stitutionally and unnecessarily;’’ with what face 
can the gentleman from Georgia stand up in his 

lace and charge it upon the President as a erime? 
Did not he vote for the annexation of Texas? And 
did not he and most of his political friends in the 
last Congress, in the very beginning of hostilities, 
before the blood shed by this unconstitutional and 
unnecessary act was cold, vote ten millions of dol- 
lars and fifty thousand men to carry on that war— 
aye, to carry it, not to the Rio Grande, but to the 
very heart of Mexico; to kill, nota few hundred 
Mexicans, but many thousands? [ say nothing 
of the ** preamble,’ so much talked of. I care not 
whether they thought or voted that the war was 
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becun by Mexico or by the President of the United | or in the resolutions of the State Legislatures that 


States—it is enough for me to know that they voted 
for the men and the money—the means to carry on 
the war. This, if the President was guilty of 
waging unnecessary and unconstitutional war, 
makes them all, yes, all! and alike, accessories 


| tleman deceives himself. 


after the fact—and guilty of all the blood shed 


thereafter. 


And how stands the case with the gentleman from | 


Georgia, in particular, who voted for the annexa- 
tion of Texas?—annexation begun and completed 
by an Administration elected by his vote and those 
of his political friends. Did not his political friends 
on this floor tell him then, as was shown by his 
colleague on this side of the House, (Mr. Coss,} 
this morning, from the records, that annexation 


would inevitably cause war—that it was war | it is unpopular and odious, why have they not 


per se with Mexico? And did not Mexico herself 
declare the same to our Government, through her 
minister resident here? Did the gentleman from 
Georgia then think a war with Mexico unneces- 
sary and unconstitutional—that it was “ odious’’— 
that a war to make the Mexicans sell their country 
was dishonorable—and that the people would rise 
in their might and close such a war? No, sir, 
no! He heeded not the admonition of his political 
friends—he regarded not the feelings and wishes 
of Mexico—he had no sympathy for her then—he 
thought it not dishonorable to take from her ter- 
ritory she claimed, as much as any on the east of 


nexation—annexation, which many of his friends 
say now, was the original cause of the present 
war. 


And here, sir, allow me to remark how singu- | 
larly coincident have been and are the views of | 


the Mexicans and of most of those opposed to the 
Administration on this floor. When Texas was 
about to be annexed, that was war, or cause of 
war; subsequently, when that question was set- 
tled, and no more political capital could be made 
out of it in the United States, nor remuneration 
expected from it by Mexico, that cry was given 
up in both countries, and the march of our army 
to the Rio Grande was substituted as war, or the 
cause of war. We never heard a word of any 
different claim set up b 

the territory east of the Rio Grande, until after it 
was started here. Before, she claimed all as 
Texas. When the march of our army from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was alleged 
to be an invasion of Mexican territory, and an 


act of war, by gentlemen in the Congress of the | 


United States, then it was that the Mexicans 


first reiterated it; thus showing a singular, but | 


no doubt accidental, coincidence of opinion, run- 
ning through the whole period of our disputes, be- 
tween the party in this country opposed to Mr. 
Polk and the Mexicans, 

The gentleman from Georgia says the war is 
unpopular—has become odious. Where, sir, has 


he found the evidences of its unpopularity? Was | 
it in the hundreds of thousands of volunteers that | 


offered themselves at its commencement?—men of 


have come and are coming up tous? The gen- 
His wish is father to 
the thought, and he mistakes the feelings of his 
friends within these walls for the voice of the peo- 
ple out of them. No, sir, the war is not unpopu- 
lar, and never will be while it is waged, as it 
has been, in defending our rights, and to secure 


_an honorable peace. The people of the United 


States have stood firmly by their Government 
= all its wars, and will stand firmly by it in 
this. 

If the gentleman from Georgia and his friends in 
this House believe that the war was unconstitu- 
tionally and unnecessarily begun by the President, 
as their votes on the record have asserted, and that 


| taken measures to arrest its progress and bring it 


| action. 
to hasten on the business of the 


toaclose? A voice from Ashland, always potent 
with them, and never more than now, has declared 
it to be the duty of Congress to make known the 
objects of the war; and a judge of the Supreme 
Court, also a leader in the same political party, has 
gone further, and told Congress, its duty is to pro- 
pose the terms of a treaty of peace, sind compel 
the President to agree to it. And now, sir, with- 
out quesuoning the right of this House to propose 
a treaty, let me ask the gentlemen opposite why 
they have paused to obey these commands? Why 


| have they not stopped the war, or declared the ob- 


the Rio Grande; but defied all, and voted for an- jects for which it is carried on, and the terms on 


which it will be closed? They have the power in 
this House to do all they desire. Tliey have been 
two months in session, and have not yet taken the 
first step to stop the war, or to carry it on. No, 
sir; they have noteven yet referred the President’s 
message to the committees. Nor can they say that 
we on this side of the House have delayed their 
We have done everything we could do 
ouse—voted 
constantly for action; while, on the other side, 
it has been nothing but procrastination and delay. 
Sir, I call on the gentlemen opposite to let the coun- 


| try know what they want; how they intend to close 
the war; what sort of a peace they propose to 


| make. 
Mexico to any part of | 


| 
| 


all political parties, and of all classes of citizens. | 


Did they deem the war unconstitutionally and un- 


dent? Did the brave men, from generals to pri- 
vates, whom the gentleman and his friends boast 
of as belonging to their political party, who marched 
to Mexico at the first, and at every call of the 


President, to fight in this war, deem it unconstitu- | 
No, sir! it is a slander | 
upon the character of those of them who live, and | 


tional and unnecessary ? 


upon the memory of those who fell. In my own 
State I know it was not unpopular then, and is not 
unpopular now. Its people are a peace-loving 
people. But when their country’s rights and soil 
are invaded, they ever have been and ever will be 


ready to vindicate them at any cBst of their blood | 


or their treasure. Pennsylvania, at the first call, 
sent two regiments to the war, and would have 
sent whole brigades and divisions if they had been 
wanted or would have been accepted. Old Ken- 
tucky, did she deem the war unpopular? or Lou- 
isiana? or Illinois? or Mississippi? or Ohio? whose 
sons rushed by thousands to the battle-field. No- 
where was it so considered, except, perhaps, in 
a portion of New England. And where is the 
evidence of its unpopularity now? Is it in the 


mighty gatherings of the people everywhere to | rity for future good conduct. 
sustain the Administration in prosecuting the war? || on Mexico the “moral effect’? claimed by General \ 


| 
| 


} 
i} 


| determined to make 
| Mexico, do you thin 
| offered to Mr. ‘Trist? 


2. Will they accept the terms offered by the 
Mexican commissioners to Mr. Trist? How many 


Perhaps thirty; not more. And yet these are the 
only conditions the Mexicans have ever proposed 


our cannon was thundering at the gates of their 
capital. Let it be known to them, as known it 
will be, that this House has declared the war un- 


constitutional and unnecessary, and that it has de-'| 

|| layed or refused to carry on that war, and has 

gen on any terms; and will | 
’ 


grantto you he conditions 
t No, sir! she will demand 
indemnity from you for the losses she has sustain- 


and she will be entitled to it, if such be really the 
character of the war. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Taylor—that will make her treat our citizens and 
our Government with the respect and consideration 
due from one civilized people to another, through 
all future time. This is what we propose. Yes, 
sir, our motto is, **WAR—or HONORABLE 
PEACE!” On the other side, wo waR—pDisHon- 
ORABLE PEACE! Let this issue go to the country, 
and the people will soon decide it—will soon thin 
the numbers, of which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Stewart] boasted the other day, 
on the opposite benches, and leave you, sir, but 
few to count of this any-peace party in time of 
war. 


Mr. Speaker, may I not ask the gentleman from 


| Georgia, and any other gentleman opposite, what 


,on the other? 


| of the gentlemen opposite will sign such a treaty ? | 


he would do, or have us to do, more than has 
been done by Mr. Polk to restore peace. Has not 
our Government already stooped low enough to 
Mexico? Can gentlemen opposite find a point still 
lower for it to stoop to, that will conciliate these 
(in their opinion) wronged Mexicans, and induce 
them to make peace with us? Have we not, at 
every step, sued for peace? Sued for peace when 
our army was at Corpus Christi—sued for peace 
when on its march to the Rio Grande—sued for 
peaee after every victorious battle, and paused to 
give Mexico time to think and act?) Our Generals 
were authorized to sue for peace, as well as to 
make war. Nay, moregdid not the President stoop 
so far, after the insolefWrejection of Mr. Slidell, 
as to send Mr. Trist with the army to sue for 
peace? Did not our army pause in the midst of 
its victories, at the very gates of Mexico, and sue 
for peace? Yes, sir, paused, lest its entrance into 
the Mexican capital might wound the Mexican 
pride, and postpone longer the return of pence. 
When did a victorious army ever stop before at the 
very gates of its enemy’s capital and sue for peace? 
Not the British army in 1814, when it blackened 
with flames these walls. No, sir; there is not on 
record a parallel to the course of our Government 
in all the proceedings with Mexico—none where 
has been displayed so persevering a desire for 
peace on the one side, and so obstinate a refusal 
And, be it remembered, too, that 
through all Mr. Slidell’s negotiations, in all our 
offers to treat of peace from first to last, up to the 
period when the commissioners met Mr. Trist in 


| the city of Mexico, we had asked no indemnity, 


try to make peace. 


| required no territory, had proposed no terms, but 
| as a basis of peace, and these were offered when || 


only asked them to hear us—to treat with us—to 
They refused to hear us— 
to hear our terms of peace, or to tell us theirs, 


| What more would or could gentlemen opposite 


/edin a war you have acknowledged unconstitu- | 
| tional and unnecessary, aggressiveand unprovoked, 


Sir, | warn gentlemen opposite, that the course | 


|| they are pursuing, however much they may pro- 
necessarily made by the wanton act of the Presi- | 


It may suit their political party purposes 


it_on effectively; but this is not the way to ensure 
an early peace. 


The Mexicans have held out al- | 


ready, thus long, against our just demands, in the | 


speeches of gentlemen opposite, and the course 


they are pursuing, give them greater encourage- | 


ment? I think it will. 


I call, therefore; on gen- 


| belief that our divisions would induce us to accept | 
| any terms of peace they might offer. Will not the | 


tlemen opposite to come up to the question at once, | 


and let it be known what they intend to do; how 
they intend to carry on the war; how they pro- 
pose to make peace. This is due to the country, 
and to the brave men now in Mexico. Let us be- 
gin at once the new line of policy, if one is to be 
pursued. If the war is to be stopped and our army 
recalled, and we are to submit to an inglorious 


ce, let us know it—let the country know it. | 


he policy of the Administration and its friends 
on this side, is known—war—till we obtain an 
honorable peace; indemnity for 
ar—till it produces 


have done? And why should more have been 


| done? 


Has there been anything in the past relations of 
the two countries that demanded such forbearance 
and humiliation at our hands? Had not Mexico, du- 
ring her whole existence as an independent nation, 
been plundering our citizens, to the enormous 
amount of upwards of eight millions of dollars; a 
considerable portion of which she acknowledged 
herself some to repay, but never had repaid? 
Yes, sir, for twenty years or more, had she gone 


|; on in this course of outrage and violence upon the 
fess to desire an early peace, is not the way to ob- | 
tain it. 
to charge the war upon the President—proclaim it | 
| unjust, unpopular, and odious, and refuse to carry 


property of our citizens, and not unfrequently 
upon their liberty and their lives. True, our Gov- 
ernment had frequently declared to her, that if she 
did not cease this system of plunder, and make 
atonement, we would be obliged to declare war 
upon her, and take the measure of indemnity in 
our own hands. Still we did not, but chose to 
bear with her rather than go to war with a sister re- 


_ public, as she was called, though we had had cause 


of war twenty times over. So long had we borne 
with her indignities and outrages, that she no doubt 
thought we would suffer all and bear forever. 
This, sir, is the people for whom our sympathies 
are invoked by gentlemen opposite; from whom 
we are to ask no indemnity for the past, no secu- 


| rity for the future. 


hy, sir, it has been asserted on this floor, 
that these millions of dollars thus violently and 


| wrongfully wrested from our citizens in peaceful 
_ and legal commerce with her; was no more cause of 


war than the non-payment of the debts of certain 


' of the United States to citizens of Great Britain was 


i] 
| 


t wrongs—secu- || 


i} 


cause of war upon us by that'Government. Did 
our States forcibly seize the property of British 
subjects in their ports, or elsewhere, and appro- 
priate it to their use? Were these debts thus 
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created? No, sir; the one is a voluntary debt, 
accompanied by no violence or wrong; the other, a 
debt acknowledged to be incurred by violence and 
wrong. The one cannot be made cause of war | 
by any international law; the other is cause of war 
by all law. Yes, sir; and had we made Mexico 
atone for these wrongs years ago, we would not 
be at war with her now. Had she then been made 
to feel a little of our power instead of all our for- 
bearance, she would not have repelled our offers 
of peace, and treated us with insult and indignity, 
as she has done since, 

The gentleman from Geoagia has made a still 
graver charge against Mr. Polk than that of begin- 
ning the war unconstitutionally and unnecessarily. 
He charges him with purposely having placed 
General ‘Taylor, and the army under him, in a 
situntion ‘to be whipt or cut off,’’ immediately 
wevious to the battle of Buena Vista. 1 do not 
belies e there is another man in the United States, 
not lost to every right feeling, that really believes 
the President to have been guilty of such an atro- 
cious intention. IL cannot think the gentleman 
from Georgia himself believes it, or his duty to his 
country and to humanity would compel him to bring 
in articles of impeachment against the President 
for so monstrous a crime. Where does the gentle- | 
man find evidence of this high treason of the Presi- 
dent—this conspiracy — enemy to procure 
the destruction of an Am@ecan army, all of whose 
members were his own countrymen—most of them 
his political, and many of them his personal friends 
History has but few records of a crime so unnatu- | 
ral; and yet, without a shadow of evidence to sus- 
tain it, the gentleman from Georgia makes it a | 
matter of record, and sends it tothe world. The 
charge is too revolting to human nature—too des- 
titute of the appearance of truth to require refuta- | 
tion, and never could have been made or uttered 
by an American citizen but in a moment of excited 
yolitical animosity, when his zeal for his party 
Clinded his perceptions and his judgment. Did 
not the gentleman know that Mr. Polk had se- 
lected General Taylor to command the army in 
Mexico in preference to all others, and had treated | 
him, during the whole war, with the greatest defer- 
ence and respect, advising with him at all times, and 
mostly deferring to his advice? Did he not know 
that the position of General Taylor, at the time he | 
speaks of, was of hts own seeking? Who sug- | 
gested the attack on Vera Cruz, and an approach 
to Mexico by this line? Was it not in the very || 
letter from General ‘Taylor to General Gaines, re- | 
ferved to by the gentleman from Georgia? Who 
withdrew the troops from General Taylor, to carry | 
out his views? Was it not General Scout? And 
will the gentleman charge General Scott with con- 
spiracy with Mr. Polk to rob General Taylor of 
his laurels, and destroy or defeat his army? Sir, 
the gentleman’s reasons for charging upon Mr. 
Polk an attempt to destroy the whole American | 
army, merely to rob General Taylor of his laurels, || 
is only equalled by the means he has invoked to 
defeat that attempt. He told us, in language at 
once eloquent and poetical, that the army of Gen- 
eral Ta ioe would have been cut off or defeated at || 
Buena iain had it not been for the Genius of 
Liberty—that Genius which presided over the birth 
of Washington, coming down to protect General 
Taylor and his army, and enable them to defeat 
the treason of Mr. Polk, and a Mexican army four 
times their number. 

Now, sir, | have always been led to believe that 
the Genius of Liberty, and particularly that Genius | 
which presided over the birth of Washington, was | 
a celestial being, and her missions to earth were 
always to defend the right and to serve a just 
cause ; and yet here we have the gentleman from 
Georgia invoking her aid, and actually making || 
this being of Heaven fight for General Taylor and 1] 
his army in a war characterized by him as unjust 1 
and unrighteous, Sir, can absurdity go further? || 
It is no more to be believed that Mr. Polk sought | 
to rob General Taylor of his laurels, or desired the || 
defeat and destruction of hisarmy, than thata Being |) 
of Heaven assisted General Taylor and his army || 
to defeat the Mexicans, and murder them by thou- || 
sands, in an unconstitutional and unnecessary war. 
Notwithstanding the absurdity of this part of the | 
gentleman’s argument, it is'in perfect keeping with 
all his other positions, and with those of his party, 
in relation to the war and its origin. At one time | 


ii 


_also is the path to peace. 
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and in one place, they attribute it to one cause, 


and at another time and another place, to another 


cause—some of them to one cause and some to 
another. In one place and one time, they are the 
friends of the war; another place and at another 
time, they are opposed to it. To-day they vote 


| that the “* war was unconstitutionally and unneces- 
| sarily made by the President,’ and hold him 


guilty of all the blood shed since its commence- 
ment; another day they vote their thanks to Gen- 
erals Scott and Taylor, and the armies under them, 
who have shed all this blood. In one breath they 
say the President ought to be impeached, and dis- 
missed, and degraded, for ordering our army to the 
Rio Grande; in the next they tell us General 
Taylor, who suggested and urged the measure, 


ought to be, and will be, the President of the Uni- | 
| ted States. 


Again, they vote not to withdraw our 
army from Mexico; and, with the same breath, 
say the war is unjust, odious, and unpopular, and 
the people will rise up and bring it to a close. 
But, sir, it were a vain task to enumerate the in- 
consistencies of gentlemen on the opposite side ; 
nor was it my purpose, in rising at this time, to 
attempt it, but merely to repel the mores made 
by the gentleman from Georgia against Mr. Polk 
and his Administration. 


Sir, no man can be more desirous of peace than | 


Lam. I never want to see our country at war with 
any people. Our mission is one of peace. The 
principles of our Government will be best purified 
and perpetuated and spread over the world by 
peace and in peace. But the history of our race, 
through all times and in all parts of the world, ad- 


/monish us that peace, however desirable, cannot 


always be enjoyed by any nation. War may be 
forced upon us, as it has been upon other nations 
before us, against our will, and despite all our 
efforts to avoid it; and such is the present war with 
Mexico. 
other or better way of ending it than to go forward. 
What may or will grow out of it, or be the end of 
it, no man can exactly foresee or foretell. But one 


, thing we do know, that the path of honor and of | 


duty is forward, not backward; and I think that 
For one, whether it 
leads to peace or war, I, and I believe all my 
friends on this side, will pursue it firmly and vigor- 


ously; confident the success that always attends || 
/a good cause, and has so invariably crowned all 
| the efforts of our arms thus far in this war, will 


attend us to the end, and bring us out of it safely 


|, and honorably. But if it be the determination of 
| gentlemen on the opposite side to submit to such 


terms as Mexico will grant them, and close the 


| war and withdraw our armies, upon their heads 


be the consequences. No nation upon earth will 
respect you or, your rights or your honor thereaf- 


_ter. You may expect to be treated as a band of 
| marauders, ready to make war upon an unoffend- | 
| ing neighbor, but too cowardly or unstable to 


prosecute it to a successful end. Mexico herself 


_ will reat your Government and your citizens with 


contempt, and renew upon your citizens her acts 


_ of violence and plunder, and you may remonstrate 


with her for twenty years more in vain. Yes, sir, 
you will have fixed a stain upon the American 


| name and character that time can never efface. 


Nor this alone. Before you issue your order to 


your armies in Mexico, ingloriously to turn their | 
_ backs on the cities and the fields their valor has 


won and their blood consecrated, take from your 
Department of War, and gather from all parts of 
the Union the trophies of their victories and send 
them back to Mexico. 


all the votes and the words of honor and thanks so 
lavishly bestowed upon these gallant men, and let 
there be nothing left throughout our land to tell 
the story of their deeds—for these would but tell 
the story of their disgrace. Let not the gentleman 
from Georgia and his friends talk of doing honor 
to Scott and to Taylor, or evoke the spirits of Clay 


and of Hardin, and with words, however eloquent, | 


encircle the brows of the living with wreaths, or 
erect monuments to the memory of the dead. 


There can be no glory, no honors won in an un- || 


just war—in an unnecessary and unconstitutional 


Having been forced into it, I see no | 


Erase from the records of | 
| this your national Congress—from the records of 
all your State Legislatures—from all that has been | 
_ written or printed, wherever they may be found, 
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7 
| been fighting in, or have fallen in, and you will 

have robbed them of all their honors and their 
glory; or worse, aye, worse than this, will have 
stained their wreaths and their monuments with 
innocent blood, shed by their own hands; and 
instead of embalming their deeds and their memo- 
ries, as history ought to do, and [ trust will do 
among the defenders of their country’s rights and 
honor—among her brave and true sons—you will 
(so far as acts can do it) have robbed them 
of all but the fame of successful murderers. 











‘THE WAR WITH MEXICo. 


SPEECH OF MR.W. BARROW, 

OF TENNESSEE, 

In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
January 24, 1848, 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes. 
sage to the various Standing Committees. 


Mr. Cuairman: If we look into the history of 
| the proceedings of the Convention which framed 
|| our Constitution, we will find that two prominent 
|| ideas prevailed amongst some of its most conspic- 
|| uous members. The one was, that the executive 
power ought to be but the reflex of the legislative, 
and dependent on it; the other took the shape of 
an apprehension, that the legislative would, in time, 
swallow up the executive department. Hardly, 
however, had half a century rolled round, when it 
was discovered that the simple ideas of our revo- 
lutionary fathers were altogether too simple, and 
|| that they were likely to prove unfounded in prac- 
tice. Twelve or fifteen years ago, we beheld a 
Chief Magistrate of the United States assuming 
almost unlimited power, while the Legislative de- 
_ partment had ceased, in effect, to be an independ- 
ent body, and had become the mere registrar of 
| the edicts of the Executive. Then we were con- 
stantly hearing of new assumptions of power by 
the President; vetoes became matters of common 
occurrence, and the Legislature seemed to be impo- 
|, tent to override or resist them. And, as if to cap 
| the climax, this House saw this same President 
coolly pocketing a bill which had been submitted 
| for his consideration and approval! These things 
were done, to be sure, by an Executive whose 
/popularity was unbounded—overwhelming; and 
| who had performed something to deserve popular- 
| ity; whose military achievements added greater 
| strength to the might of an indomitable will. The 
man I refer to, as every one must be sensible, is 
|, Andrew Jackson—a man for whom, though I often 
| differed from htm in opinion, I ever entertained a 
| very high respect; and who, compared with some of 
| his successors, would tower above them as the 
| tallest giant rises above a pigmy. 
When these things happened, many good men, 
‘|| who deeply regretted their occurrence, consoled 
|| themselves with the belief, that when the incum- 
|| bent left the executive office, it would relapse again 
|| to the level where the Constitution had placed it, 
1 and that the use of so large an amount of power 
|, would never be attempted by any other man, and 


1 especially by one of inferior character and ability. 
|| But what have we witnessed? Hardly have twelve 
| years passed before we find a power actually exer- 
cised of which Andrew Jackson would never have 
| dreamed, but from the use of: which, great as he 
was, that bold man would have shrunk back; and 
exercised, too, (and its exercise gravely defended 
in this House,) by a man who, while occupying the 
chair once filled ~ Washington, is inferior to any 
but one who was ever seated there; and in saying 
this, I mean no personal disrespect to the President 
|| of the United States. Can his friends and advo- 
| cates on this floor point us to any great achieve- 
ments, civic or military, which ought to have 
|| placed him in that seat? Can they, will they 
| attempt to deny that he has exercised a power 
'| which Andrew Jackson never pretended to assume, 
|| and never would have attempted to use in all the 
|| height of his ascendency—I mean the war-making 
| power? et 

‘| As, then, even thus early in our history, it is 
‘| shown that the most important and dangerous 
power may be used by an Executive of inferior 
ability and of but small popularity, ought not the 





war. Fix upon the records of your country that |) determination to sink deep into the mind of all, 
il to watch its every movement with the utmost care 


such has been the war your brave soldiers have 
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and jealousy? There seems to be something in 
the very nature of the office itself, drawing after it, 
as it does, so large an amount of patronage, which 
is calculated to excite the fears of the patriot for the 
continuance of the independence of the National Le- 
gisjature, and the purity and power of the people. 
“ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’’ and to 
no department of our Government should the most 
watchful vigilance be more unceasingly directed 
than the Executive—be the station occupied by a | 
Jackson ora Polk. 
| have said that the President of the United 
States has exercised the war-making power—a | 
ower reserved under the Constitution to the le- 
gislative department of this Government. Had ] 
time | would willingly go intoan argument to prove 
this, and would also discuss the origin of the pres- || 
ent war. But my time would fail me, purposing, 
as I do, to touch on other topics to which I think 
it proper to allude. I will say, however, that, |, 
attentively as I have listened to and read the argu- | 
ments on the other side, here and elsewhere—and 
{ have been sensible that the subject could not be 
examined with too much mech have never felt 
the opinion shaken, that the war was unneces- |, 
sarily and unconstitutionally brought on by the || 
President of the United States. \| 

I had prepared, on the first day of the present || 
session, a resolution, which J intended to offer, | 
declaring that the existing war with Mexico was || 
unnecessary; that it might have been avoided; and || 
that, in bringing it on, the President was guilty of || 
usurping a power not conferred on him = the | 
Constitution; but, owing to some cause—indolence, | 
perhaps, or modesty, or something else—I never || 
presented it. I have, however, enjoyed the op- || 

ortunity of sanctioning the amendment moved | 
Ge my honorable friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Asumoun,] and I can truly say that I never voted || 
for anything more willingly in all my life, notwith- || 
standing the repeated taunts and reproaches of our | 
opponents. They tell us that we ought to impeach || 
the President, if we believe he has acted wrong. || 
Impeach the President! Do they take us to be || 
fools? In the present state of political parties in || 
this country, the power of impeachment is almost | 
a dead letter in the Constitution. We could not | 
have even a hope of succeeding in an effort to con- 
demn the President, when a majority of his triers || 
would be composed of members of his own party, || 
most of whom have already expressed their opin- | 
ions. No, sir; the Whigs have more sense than 
to undertake an impossibility. They do not intend | 
to endeavor to impeach the Executive; but, as a | 
majority of this House—the grand inquest of the | 
nation—they have placed a rebuke of him upon | 
their Journals, whieh will continue to blister his 
name so long as he lives, and will be affixed to his 
memory while the history of this country endures. 
And let it stay there! He deserves it all for exer- 
cising, whether from ignorance or design, the 
highest prerogative of sovereignty—for venturing 
to seize out of the hands of Congress the power to 
make war. I say again, let it stay there! I have 
voted for the amendment containing it, and in giv- 
ing that vote I have no fear of the dissent of my 
constituents. They know their rights, and have, 
in times past, stood up in their defence against a 
man whom they admired and loved. I want the || 
declaration contained in the amendment to which |) 
lam referring to remain on the records of this 
House. It is the only way by which we can |) 
reach the President. Let it stay there, as a caution 
to him, and a warning to all who may succeed 
him. 

Having said thus much, Mr. Chairman, on these 
points, | propose to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, for a few moments, to a part of the annual 
message which has not yet been noticed here: [ 
mean the recommendation to raise an additional 
force, both of regulars and volunteers, for the 
Mexican war. As I understand, from the report 
of the Secretary of War, and from the bill intro- 
duced into the Senate by the chairman of the Mil- 
itary Committee, it is proposed that this addition 
to the army already in the field shall consist of ten 
regiments of regulars and twenty of volunteers, if 
so many should be deemed necessary. This would 
be a large and important increase in the army of 
the-United States, and the proposition demands, 
therefore, the utmost deliberation at our hands. 

As much, Mr. Chairman, as the Whigs of the | 


| 
} 
| 


| 
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| band were surrounded by thrice their own number, 


| as the opinion nowhere existed that they would sur- | 
| render or retife, whatever might be the opposing | 


| send forward ample means to extricate them. 
|| feit as they did. 


| the case now presented is widely different from | 


| ed. 


| unteers, already authorized, it will rise to sixty- 
| five thousand. 


| sick and those otherwise disposed of, and still we | 


Wh: er ial Malice: Basriw. 


last Coffgress have been censured and abused be- 
cause they voted for the bill recognizing the exist- 
ence of the war, I think they acted right, under 
all the circumstances. I was not then here, but, 
had I been, I should have voted as they did. I 
would have voted for the bill, under a protest, | 
notwithstanding the preamble which was forced 
upon the minority by the tyranny of a relentless 
party majority; and I could have justified my | 


conduct before the country and before my God. 


The whole country, and no section more than my | 
own, entertained the utmost anxiety for the situa- | 
tion of our gallant little army. The crisis was too | 
imminent to allow of inquiry or deliberation. It | 
was believed that General Taylor and his small 


and it was feared that they might be cut to pieces, 


force. Under these circumstances, the people, at 
least in our portion of the country, were ready,to 


| 
I) 
I felt as | should have felt had I 
heard that my father was actually engaged in 
deadly conflict. I would not have stop; ed to 
inquire how he got into the fight, nor to weigh 


| 


| nice questions of necessity or right. I should have | 


rescued him at once, if I could, from the grip of 


|| his adversary, and have examined afterwards into 


the grounds of the quarrel. This was the feeling 
which actuated me; and I rejoiced then, and rejoice 
now, that the Whig party did not allow themselves 
to be put in a false position by a preamble which 
was forced upon them with that design by a des- 
potic majority. 

Since that time, Mr. Chairman, we have gone | 


| 
| 


| on from one victory to another, until now our 
|| enemy lies prostrate before us; and a different case | 
|| is presented from that which existed during the | 


preceding Congress, or even up to September last. 
The forces of Mexico have been routed and dispers- 
ed; her seaports have been taken; her forts have 
surrendered to our army; and even her proud and 
beautiful capital is in our possession. She lies 
bleeding and helpless at our feet. Even the organ 
of an Administration—whose appetite for blood 
seems to grow with what it feeds on, especially | 
when it is obtained at the cost of a small, instead | 
of a powerful, foe; in battle with a neighboring | 
republic, in place of monarchical Britain—is forced | 
to admit that the power of Mexico is utterly 
broken down. 
day, upon the recent speech of Mr. Reverpy Joun- 
son in the Senate, uses the following language: 

* Does Mr. Johnson’s historical reading afford him an im- 
stance of the power of any other country, so extensive, so 
intrenched, and so distant trom its foe, so completely broken 


in pieces by wur, in so short a time as our arms have taken 
utterly to break down the power of Mezico 2° 


Here is an admission from a high authority that | 


GLOBE. 


|| face refuse to send it? 


This organ, remarking, the other | 


| already authorized by law, be raised. 





that which existed when former supplies were grant- | 

Here they own that Mexico is ‘utterly | 
broken down;”’ that she lies powerless at our | 
feet. Yet itis in this posture of things that the | 
President asks us to increase his army, until it shall 
amount to some seventy-five or one bandved thou- | 
Band men. It is certain, from all the best informed | 
calculations, that we have at this time a force of | 
forty-five thousand men in the field; when the 
regiments shall be filled up by reeruits and vol- 


Take off fifteen thousand for the 


shall have an effective force of fifty thousand men— | 
perhaps I should say of fifty thousand ** bayonets,” | 
as that is the fashionable word. With this force | 
at his disposal, the President comes to this House, | 
and, through his subalterns, recommends us to 

increase the army by thirty thousand men more. | 
Why does he ask this increase? Does he tell us | 


| boldly, as ** Old Hickory” would have done, what 


he wants with these men? Does he say why the 

ople, through their representatives, must grant | 

im so great a military force? No; in reply | 
to the recent interrogatory of this House—the ob- 
ject of which was to obtain such information as 
would enable us to vote understandingly as to 
future supplies—he wraps the cloak of official dig- 
nity around him, and tells us that we are attacking 
the Executive prerogative. 1 say, for one, that to 
me his reply is wholly unsatisfactory. 

I believe, Mr, Chairman, that a wide range of 


i} 


|| vote notonly tenregiments, but thirty, while | should 
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debate and comment is allowed in Committee of the 
Whole. 1 will make one suggestion, therefore, in 
reference to the reply of the President to the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Gocetn,} to which I have just alluded. It 
is this: If the Senate of the United States were in 
executive session, deliberating on the ratification 
of a treaty; and if, to aid their deliberations, they 
were in need of additional information in posses- 
sion of the Executive, and should apply to the 
President to communicate it, could he with any 
Now, though we of this 
House are not the treaty-making power, yet we 
are a part of the war-making power; and having 
sent to the Executive for information we deem 
material in forming our judgment on a grant of ad- 
ditional troops, could not the President have given 
us that information under the seal of confidence, if he 
thought the public interest required such a course? 
And would he not have done so, had there not been 
something behind which could not bear the light? 
Let his friends destroy the force of this suggestion, 
if they can. 
But we will return to the annual message of the 
| President—and, in connection therewith, | must 
say, that it strikes me as rather strange, that he 
and his Secretary, and his military chairman in the 
Senate, should ask for so large an additional force, 
when it is admitted that it will take 8,000 regulars, 
and 12,000 volunteers, to fill up the regiments al- 
ready in the field. This deficit amounts to two- 
thirds of the whole number suggested by the 
Secretary of War. Why should not some meas- 
ure be proposed to raise these men, already autho- 
rized by law, instead of demanding ten additional 
regiments of regulars, and twenty of volunteers? 
| Why is not an increased bounty proposed, or some 
other incentive to enlistment offered? I, for one, 
would prefer such a course, as the expense would 
_be thereby greatly diminished. General Scott 
seems to be of the opinion that an army of 50,000 
/men will be sufficient to overrun all Mexico. 
Hear what he states in a despatch, which, it is 
said, was written in September last: 


* Augment this army to 50,000 men, to enable them to oc- 


|| cupy at the sametime nearly all the State capitals and other 


principal cities; to drive guerrilla and other robbing parties 
| from the great highways of trade ; to seize into our hands 
| all the ordinary revenues of the country, internal as well as 
| external, for the support of the occupation, and to keep the 
| central Government in constant motion and alarm, until 
| constrained to sue for peace.” 


| If the intention be ‘‘to conquer a peace,”’ we 


|| have here the highest military authority for believ- 


ing that this object can be accomplished with an 
; army of 50,000 men; and I have shown that, with- 
/out the additional regiments now asked for, we 
| shall have that number in the field, if the recruits, 
If, however, 
the object of the President be not “to conquer a 
eee but to subjugate and annex the whole of 
exico—to absorb her, or, according to the mod- 
érn phrase, “‘ to swallow”? her—then I am utterly 
opposed to granting the additional men asked for, 
| whether regulars or volunteers. 
| [am ready, however, to maintain the true honor 
|and glory of the country. I am anxious to pre- 
| vent the chances of reverse and disaster to the 
/army already in Mexico; anxious, too, to see an 
honorable peace speedily brought about; and if it 
_ can be shown—which has not yet been done—that 
to secure these objects more troops are now neces- 
| sary, I am prepared tograntthem. For these legiti- 
| mate and patriotic purposes I would be willing to 





| insist, at the same time, that any additional force 
ae to be composed of voLunTeers. 
will proceed, Mr. Chairman, to give a few rea- 
sons why I would prefer volunteers to regulars, if 
more troops are required for the objects I have in- 
dicated. In the first place, they can be more easily 
raised. This is proved by facts which have been 
| furnished since the war began, and whichare familiar 
to all. Every man of the fifty-thousand author- 
ized under the act of May, 1846, could have been 
obtained within four months fram its passage. 
, Under similar circumstances, they could be obtained 
now. And, if more troops should be deemed ne- 
| cessary, Tennessee and Kentucky, and other States 
of the South and West, as well as of the North and 
| East, would furnish volunteers in one-third the 
| time they would regulars. Without intending any 
offence to the regula army, officers and privates—. 


~ 
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of whom I had a high opinion when it was not so 
fas sionable to praise them as it is now, and when 
demagogues were fond of railing against West 
Point and its pupils—I must still say, that I would 
refer volunteers, if more troops are to be granted. 
They are generally of a better materiel, are better 
educated, and possess more stake in the communi- 
ty for which they are to fight. ‘They have, more- 
over, higher incentives to action, to gallant deeds, 
and noble daring. When the volunteer goes into 
battle, he fancies that the eyes, not only of his im- 
mediate commander and fellow-soldiers, but of all 
the people of the United States, are upon him; and 
he feels that, if he performs any act of gallantry or 
daring, he may notlook alone for his reward to the 
mention of his name in a despatch, but that honor 
and office are within his reach after he returns 
home. When striking terror into the hearts of the 
enemy Ly some chivalrous feat, which of itself may 
decide the fortunes of the battle, visions of glory 
rush upon him and render him invincible; visions, 
not stopped by the Legislature of his own State, 
by Congress, or the Cabinet, but bounded alone 
by the highest station in the world—the Presiden- 
tialchair. ‘These incentives do not operate upon 
the regular soldier. So far from having any 
chance for high distinction in civil office at home, 
he rarely succeeds, whatever his merit, in obtaining 
the smallest promotion in the service to which he 
belongs. Cast your eyes over the list of privates 
in the regular army in Mexico, who have attract- 
ed the attention of their commanders, or have been 
mentioned in terms of praise, by letters or despatch, 
and how many are found to have received promo- 
tion? Nota dozen, or twenty, at the most. What 
a contrast is presented in the rewards which await 
the discharge of duty by men belonging to these 
two species of military service ! 

Many other reasons exist, Mr. Chairman, for 
the preference which | would give to volunteers 
over regulars, if we are to have additional force. 
I have not time to advert to them all; but there is 
a very striking one, to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of this committee. After this war is over, 
the volunteer officer or private will return to his 
family. 


ford him the means of subsistence. 
accomplished; he has defended his country; he 
has added to the renown acquired by his ancestors, 
and he goes back to receive his reward in the 
smiles of his wife, and the congratulations of his 
friends and compatriots. Hesinksatonce from mili- 
tary into civil life. 
regulars? They very often have no other means 
of support; they have not left a little farm, the 
counting-room, the law office, to go and join their 
brethren in the defence of their country; and it be- 
comes, therefore, almost a necessity of existence 


that they should use all their efforts to continue | 


the army at the point which it has already reached. 


Is not this adanger which should startle us, whieh | 
should make all those who are hesitating upon this | 
subject, prefer a volunteer to a regular increase of | 
I could talk half an hour about the | 
dangers of a standing army; I could bring to your | 


our force? 


recollection numerous instances—especially to the 


recollection of the other side of the House—where || 


denunciations of a scathing character have been 
made against all those who are in favor of an in- 
crease of the regulararmy. But I have not the 
time, and must therefore hasten on to other topics. 

I have still another reason, ofa general character, 
Mr. Chairman, for my opinion ypon this subject. 
[ have no desire to lend my aid in increasing the 
already dangerous patronage of the President of the 
United Siates. To grant him the ten regiments of 
regulars asked for, will place in his hands addition- 
al appointments to the number of, at least, five 
hundred and forty officers, of various descriptions 
—from generals and colonels down to second lieu- 
tenan's. He already has much greater patronage 
than Washington, Madison, Jackson, or any other 
of his predecessors possessed, and | cannot bring 
myself to believe that the interests or honor of the 
country would be advanced by increasing it. 
While upon this subject, sir, I will take the liber- 
ty, herein my place, to tender my thanks to my 
colleague [Mr. Jounson] for the bold and eloquent 
terms in which he, this morning, denounced the 
increase of Executive patronage. 


He has no further military ambition—no | 
desire to keep up a standing army, that it may af- | 
His object is | 


What is the case in regard to | 
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!! whole country; and I trust that, when hi#remarks 

} are published, he will send me five hundred copies, 
that I may distribute them in my district. For, 
sir, we have heard of him in Tennessee as almost 
the giant of the Democratic party there; and when 
this giant steps forward and proclaims that the 
stream of Executive patronage is becoming too 
immense to be further swollen—that it is rolling on, 
corrupting and to corrupt, instead of fertilizing and 
confirming our liberties—his constituents, and the 
constituents of other gentlemen on this floor, may 
well open their eyes, and exclaim—** This must be 
so, coming, as it does, from so prominent a Demo- 
crat and so good a party man!”’ I use the term 

parly man in no offensive sense. 


In addition to the reasons of a general character, | 


which | have thus glanced at, Mr. Chairman, for 
my Opposition to the increase of the army by regu- 
lars, | have some personal reasons; personal to the 
Executive, not disrespectfully so, but personal, 
because the facts out of which they grow have 
characterized his action in similar cases. Now, 
sir, | will admit that, in the present state of parties 
in this country, it is very doubtful whether the 
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doctrine heretofore avowed, ‘* to the victors belong | 
the spoils,’’ will ever be destroyed or got rid of, | 


however much many honest men may wishit. In 
our civil contests, it is probable that success will be 
crowned by office and emolument, and many dis- 
tinguished and able men insist it is best for this 
Government that it should be so. But certainly 
this rule should be applicable only to our civil and 


domestic struggles; in military affairs there ought | 


to bea different course of conduct. In times of war, 
we are one people, Whigs and Democrats alike 


rushing forward to the standard of their country— | 


an assertion, the truth of which has been as strong- 
ly illustrated in the existing conflict, as in other 


events of an important character, during our exist- | 


ence as a nation. 
party has characterized the masses, (the volunteers 
themselves, amongst the rest,) when ourcountry is 


Yet, whilesuch a disregard of | 


fighting against a foreign power, what do we be- | 


hold in the President of the United States? 
has had the appointment, at various times, of six- 
teen major generals and brigadier generals, or of 
fourteen, two having declined to accept. Look at 
the list, from Lieutenant General Benton down to 
the smallest brigadier general—for there were some 
small brigadier generals—and you will find that 
not one solitary man has ever been taken from the 
Whig party—a party, to say the least, which has 
furnished copbalfatinn volunteers who have rush- 


Mexican war. 


not give a fig for a neutral, for neutrals generally 
incline to the side of power. Now, with that 
single exception, what do you behold? These 
| sixteen generals, (or these fifteen, at any rate,) 
taken from the Democratic party, while our friends 
of the Whig party are doing as much hard fighting 
in Mexico as our friends of the Demoeratic party! 
W hat is the case in regard to other officers? Ten 
colonels, ten lieutenant colonels, twenty majors, a 


He | 


ed forward to share in the glory acquired in the | 
Not one, except Cadwalader, and | 
he is a neutral; and, without meaning the slightest | 
disrespect for him, for I admire the name, I would | 


number of quartermasters, assistantquartermasters, | 


ten regiments, and what was the result, air? 
am not mistaken, in looking into the subject with 
care, | do not think, out of the whole number, a 
dozen Whigs have been appointed. If I am mis- 
taken, let some gentleman correct me. And besides 


probably more, have been appointed. 
to any remonstrance as to the appointments to the 
higher grades, the President might have said, with 
some show, though but small, of reason or pro- 
priety ** well, as [ consider this a political affair, 


higher stations, and a may have a fair propor- 
tion of the inferior offices, especially as the incum- 
| bents will have to come into contact with the men, 


rise high enough above mere party feeling to take 
even this view. Out of these three or four hundred 
subaltern or company officers, I should like to find 
the names of fifty Whigs. 


commissaries, &c., have been appointed in these | 


lft. 


this, some three or four hundred inferior officers, or |, 
In reply | 


i 


and half the men are Whigs.’ But he did not | 


And yet, 1 presume, | 
it will not be denied that the Whigs have volun- | 
teered for this war with as much alacrity as the | 
He deserves, || Democrats, and have fought as hard and as well. | 


are alarming times. om 
be sleeping over the edge of a dreadful precipice. 
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partisan as I may be esteemed, that, had I been 
in the Presidential chair, I should have blushed 
with very shame in conferring almost all the mijj. 
tary offices within my gift, when we were enzaved 
in mortal combat with a foreign power, upon me 
belonging to my own political sect, especially 
if | had proclaimed to the world beforehand, thai 

in the administration of the high duties of my sta. 
tion, | should act as the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, and not as the head of a party. If, sir 

the President or his friends can show me that 
there is not the right sort of stuff inthe Whig ranks 

of which to form generals and colonels, &c., then [ 
will make my bow to him, and admit that he hag 
acted right. But as long as I can point to such 
men as Campbell, (of my own State,) McKee, 
Hardin, Clay—the gallant son of a noble sire—as 
long as | can point to two gentlemen on this floor, 
one my own colleague, (Col. HaskELL,] and the 
other a distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Major Gaines,]} so long I will say that any man 
who takes that position is entirely mistaken. [t 
is well known that we had more such men as these 
among our volunteers, to say nothing of the many 
gallant Whigs in the regular service. It was im- 
possible for the President of the United States to 
make such a mistake, unless he did it designedly, 
and with a view of doing what has never been done 
before—of carrying partisan feelings into the appor- 
tionment of military honors and appointments 
among those gallantly engaged in the defence of 
our common country. 

I willsum up my arguments, Mr. Chairman, 
under this head, ina few words. The President 
has shown himself to be so much of a partisan, and 
so little of a patriot, that I am unwilling to lay aside 
the general objections I have expressed to an in- 


_ crease of Executive patronage, and to confer upon 


him the power of appointment that would result 
from the establishment of ten new regiments of 
regulars. [ have no disposition to impugn the 
motives of any man; but I may be allowed to 
say, that an important election is approaching, 
and that five or six hundred additional election- 
eerers, thrown into different towns and counties 


of this Union, under captivating military titles, 


might possibly be able to increase the strength of 
the Administration, or to promote the views of 
those who are expecting to follow in the footsteps 
of the present incumbents. I would not do the 
slightest injustice, in advance, to such gentlemen 
as may receive appointments, if these additional 
regiments are raised; but I am certain I shall not 
be thought to transgress the rules of good breeding 
and propriety, in saying, that it is human nature to 
aid those who have aided us, or to believe that the 
party ought to continue in power which has exhib- 
ited a just appreciation of our ability and services 
by appointing us to office. 

I now come to a very important matter, and 


one to which, in the very short time yet allowed 


to me, I fear | shall not be able to do anything like 
justice, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a startling crisis; these 
And yet the people seem to 


Such a crisis has not arisen since the foundation of 
this Government. Talk to me of your embargo 
laws, your tariff excitements, your nullification, 
or your last war with Great Britian; there never 
has occurred, in the whole course of our national 
existence, so fearful, so momentous a crisis in our 
affairs, as now stares us in the face. We are called 
upon to ** swallow’’ eight or nine milliens of peo- 
ple, to subjugate and annex a large territory to 
this—a territory inhabited by men of a different 
blood, of a different color, and, above all, of a dif- 
ferent religion! And this proposition is made in 


high places; and yet you do not see the whole 
want my own friends taken care of out of the | 


people rising up, if moved by one mind, and 
actuated by a common sense of danger, and saying 
to this spirit of aggression and conquest which 


now seems to govern the Executive and some of 


his friends, ‘* Thus far shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther.” That very apathy, that very failure thus 


to rise up, almost congeals my very heart’s blood, 
| for it is an evidence that the people are not as wide 


awake to the danger as they ought to be. : 
Gentlemen may assert that these are not the in- 

tentions of the Executive. But there is nota man 

of sense or observation in this House, who does 


too, the thanks of his constituents, and of the || It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, much of a |! not know that they are the intentions of the domi- 
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nant party. Look at the declarations of some of | 
its prominent members in the Senate; at the toast 
drank at the late 8th of January celebration by a 
distinguished Senator from New York, [Mr. Dick- 
iwson,] “* A more perfect Union—embracing the 
whole American Continent;’’ take heed to what 
you hear every day in the streets; converse with | 
gentlemen of the Democratic party, who will bold- 
jy avow their sentiments—and I have conversed 
with such—and they will tell you, that upon their | 
banners, in the next Presidential contest, they will 
inscribe the inspiriting words, ** The whole of 
Mexico,” and thus ensure an easy victory. ‘*The | 
whole of Oregon’’ was once their watchword; and | 
many of those who raised it, the President amongst 
the rest, were discomfited, if not disgraced. May 
the same fate attend those who, for the mere pur- 
poses of party, and with the view to success in the 
coming election, are willing to jeopard the very 
existence of this great nation! 

Sir, I object to the subjugation and annexation 
of Mexico. I am opposed to the dismemberment 
of a neighboring republic. I am opposed to it, 
because it is fraught with evils that may lead to 
revolution, to ruin, to destruction. I would like to 
dwell upon this subject, sir, if LT had the time; but 
there are other matters to which I wish to call at- 
tention, and I am admonished by the inexorable | 
representative of the hour rule, that but small space 
is yet remaining tome. By the by, sir, this is a 
most tyrannical rule, and if I had fifteen minutes 
to spare I would rail against it; but I shall not, as 
my immediate predecessor [Mr. Ewinc]—a man 
who always elucidates any subject which he dis- 
cusses—is said to have done, take half my. hour 
in complaining of it. 

I would like, sir, to give my reasons at length 
for opposing the subjugation and annexation of | 


the whole of Mexico; I may do so hereafter. || 


For the present, I can only advert to one or two | 
suggestions which have been made by some of 
those who are in favorof this monstrous proposi- 
tion. 

I have heard the assertion made by persons in 
favor of the annexation of Mexico, that it could 
be done without the slightest inconvenience or 
danger; and they referred to the annexation of 
Texas, and to the addition to our population every 
year by emigration, as an evidence of our capacity 
safely ‘* to swallow”? everything that might come 
in our way. The cases are entirely dissimilar. 
Texas was bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 
An overwhelming majority of her citizens were 
our brethren; they were linked to us by blood and 
by birth, and possessed laws, customs, and habits | 
similar to our own. As far as emigration is con- 





cerned, it may be said that the annual amount is || retribution ! 


so small, compared with our whole population, as 
to be easily absorbed. Even if that amount were 
increased, I should apprehend but small danger 
from it. The effect would only be such as is pro- 
duced by the Mississippi as it rolls its mighty 
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negotiation. For my position on this subject | 
could advance abundant reasons, had I the time. 
A future opportunity, however, may be afforded 
me for presenting them to this House. 

When men go on for a series of years, Mr. 
Chairman, prospering and to prosper, or have met 
unexpectedly with great good fortuge, they are 
usually so blinded by success as to think that 
reverse can never overtake them; but when they 
least anticipate it, their well-digested calculations 
may be foiled, and they themselves be liable to 
discomfiture, if not disgrace. ‘There is such a 
thing, too, as moral retribution, even in this life; 
and such retribution, in my opinion, is about to 
be visited upon the President. 1 cannot divest 
myself of the belief that one of his reasons for 
plunging this country into war was the desire to 
make use again—either for his own reélection, 
or the continued ascendency of his party—of that 


| powerful feeling in the bosoms of his countrymen 


—of which such good use had been previously 
made—in favor of more territory, more LAND; a 
feeling whose intensity is probably increased by 
the fact that ours is one of the few nations on 
earth where every man can obtain, if he will, a 
feehold estate—* a clear and unquestionable title” 
ina portion of the soil. But what has been the 
result of this effort to lay the foundation of a new 
triumph? Where is the moral retribution? It 


| consists in this: The President selected, as the 


into effect, a plain, 


principal of his military agents to carry his object 

unassuming, simple-hearted, 
noble-natured man, who had not been extensively 
known in our country—who was an officer in the 
last war, and had obtained reputation in Florida, 


but whose greatest distinction had always been a 


| faithful discharge of his duty in whatever position 


he was placed. That man was but a colonel—a 
brigadier general by brévet; but, passing over the 
commander-in-chief of the army, the President 
placed him at the head of the forces intended for 
the ** occupation,’’ or, as has turned out, for ‘‘ the 
conquest” of Mexico. What has been the result? 
The name of that comparatively undistinguished 
officer is, at this moment, upon the lips of every 
man, woman, and child in this broad Union, and 
rarely mentioned but in terms of praise and aflec- 
tion. The people have set him in their hearts as 
one of their brightest jewels—as only inferior in 
por and sterling worth to Washington. They 

ave indicated their intention to place him in the 
seat which was once illustrated by the wisdom 


| and virtue of that great man; and the gratifying 
| prospect is, that not all the efforts, the schemes, 


and plots, of the President and his party can pre- 
vent the glorious consummation. Here is a moral 
The very act, the very course of con- 
duct which, in my opinion, the Executive had 


| or the continued success of his own party, has 


volume into the ocean—it tinges the blue waves, | 


with its peculiar color, a few miles out, and then is | 


swallowed up in the boundless expanse. Emigrants || 


soon assimilate themselves to our manners and 
customs; and the sooner, in a majority of cases, | 
because they speak the same language, and are of | 
the same blood. How different would be the effect | 
if the whole of Mexico were added—with a popu- | 


lation equal to more than one-third of our own; | 


and such a population—ignorant, superstitious, 
and anarchical—unlike us in almost every natural 
and national characteristic! From the day this 
deed is done we are a doomed nation, and the 
fairest structure of freedom ever erected by human 
intelligence will be levelled to the ground, or so 
defaced and despoiled as to become an eyesore | 
and an abomination. I protest against any step | 
which may be fraught with such fearful evils. In | 
the name of my country, of humanity, of true and | 
enlightened liberty throughout the world, I protest 
against it! : ; 

But my hour is drawing to a close, and I must 





been the cause of bringing forward a man, who, in 
all the elements of true greatness, is far above 
him, and who, in all probability, will be his suc- 
cessor ! 

Before passing from this branch of my subject, 


|| sir, I will take leave to read a short extract froma 


paper which came into my possession this morn- 
ing. It is the Baltimore Sun of the 24th, (to-day,) 
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THE WAR AND TAXATION, 


SPEECH OF MR. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
February 2, 1848. 

The House having proceeded to consider the 
resolutions reported from the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, which propose 
to refer the President’s message to the appropriate 
committees— : 

Mr. STEPHENS said, he had a desire some 
days ago, when the question of reference of the 
President’s message was before the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, to say some- 
thing upon that extraordinary state paper, and 
some of the novel and dangerous doctrines therein 
very distinctly set forth as the settled policy of this 
Administration. But as he was disappointed in 
repeated attempts to get the floor, he had abandon- 
ed the idea of any further struggle, and had made 
up his mind to leave the discussion of these grave 
and important topics in the hands of others. And 
my object in seeking the floor now (said Mr. 8.) 
arose from no change of purpose. I wish to move 
an amendment to the report of the committee, and 
I should have confined myself strictly to that 
amendment but for some of the positions assumed 
by my honorable colleague, [Mr. Coss,] who has 
just taken his seat. LTask the indulgence of the 
House, therefore, for a few moments, while I reply 

| to those positions, and one or two others kindred 
to them, as briefly as justice to the subject will 
admit. The speech of my colleague was a labored 
argument to remove the yesponsibility, the heavy 
responsibility, of the existing war from the head 
of our Executive. And, if Lunderstood him rightly, 
he seemed disposed to place it upon Congress— 
| not the Congress that passed the war bill, as some 
before have done—but the Congress that passed 
the original resolutions of annexation. Amongst 
the defenders of the President upon this floor, it is 
not a little interesting to the curious and specula- 
| tive to see the great variety and diversity of ex- 
cuses and apologies which have been offered by 
_ way of justification for his lawless abuse of power. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane} 
| first led off with an attempt to throw the whole 
| burden upon General Taylor; or at least he insist- 
ed that the removal of the troops from Corpus 
Christi was in accordance with the advice of that 
fficer, and if anybody was to blame for it, he was 
Subsequently, the same gen- 


'| tleman attempted to put the responsibility upon 
'| Congress for admitting Texas into the Union as a 


and contains a speech of General Taylor, recently | 


. .. i i ™ A : a A 
delivered at La ane Low ee and Tam de 1 gentlemen seem so anxious to have us believe is 


lighted to see, to mark, the difference of sentiment, 
in regard to Mexico, between a man who has 


achieved the greatest military triumph ever obtain- | 


ed on this continent, and a’ man who, safely en- 
sconced here in his snug habitation, at the distance 
of more than a thousand miles from the scene of 
conflict, coolly advises that the reeking steel shall 


| State, with her boundaries, as fixed and defined in 


° . i} § i i > vr j iY 2. 
adopted as the means of hisown aggrandizement, | her constitution, extending to the Rio Grande 


And now my colleague would have us to under- 


| stand that the fatal blunder was committed in the 
| original act of annexation, 


Now, sir, none of these excuses or shifts will 
answer. The argument may be labored, the effort 
may be bold, but truth can never be obliterated or 
even obscured by such sophistry. There it stands; 
the fact is upon record. There is no getting over 
it, or around it, or under it; and until history shall 
falsify the events of the past, there can be no mis- 
‘take as to the real paternity of this war, which 


‘| now actually in quest of an author, or in search of 


be plunged into the very vitals of the prostrate | 


foe! 
Hear what old ** Rough and Ready” says: 


« The object nearest to his heart had been to bring the war 
to aspeedy,.termination—to restore peace and amity between 
two neighboring republics, who had every motive to cuiti- 


| vate mutual good will,and whom he would prefer to see 


vying with each other in the arts of peace, rather than con- 


a father. The true cause lies at the door of your 
own Executive. He commenced it by the exer- 
cise of power never conferred upon him, and ina 
wanton outrage upon the Constitution of his coun- 
try. Upon his head rests all the responsibility, 
with all its force and weight, and there it will con- 
tinue to rest. 

It will require no effort, Mr. Speaker, to show the 
utter groundlessness of the argument, so far as the 


action of Congress is concerned. I mean the action 
| by which Texas was admitted as a State with her 


| constitution, as well as the passage of the original 


I grant if Texas had 


pass on. 1 resolutions of annexation. 
I wish, Mr. Chairman, distinctly to avow m | 

sentiments on one subject—the acquisition of terri- 

tory. Iam pe to such acquisition by violence |, 

or conquest—by the forcible dismemberment of « | 

neighboring republic; but I should not be unwil- || 


ling to obtain such territory as might be deemed | 
necessary for legitimate purposes, by treaty or || a 


' 


tending on the field of battle. I i there would av 
‘“ He had always hoped and believed, that by that spirit of | never been admitted have been no 


forbearance and magnanimity which a great and powerful || WT. Bat what | insist upon is, that war was not 
nation should always practise towards a feeble and prostrate | & necessary consequence of annexation; that it 
enemy, peace might be restored on terms consistent with the | was in no way involved in that measure as it was 
honor, the rights, and the interests of both nations.” || finally adopted. Every point had been carefully. 

guarded. Of this, the resolutions, which speak for 


he hour allotted to Mr. B here expired 
the Chairman's hamgeer fell.) el themselves, afford sufficient evidence, But we have 
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that which to my colleague and his aide of the 
House should be even stronger; we have the dec- 


laration of Mr. Polk himself, after the consumma- | 


tion of the measure, congratulating the country 


upon its having been ‘*a bloodless achievement.”? | 


What, then, prevented its remaining **a bloodless 
achievement?’’ 
try on the east bank of the Rio Grande by our 
troops, in obedience to the orders of the President. 
Was this order necessary and right? That is the 
question. ‘The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
McLane] says that it was, because it was the duty 
of the President to defend the State of ‘Texas to 
the limits of her boundaries as defined in her con- 
stitution When she was admitted into this Union. 
And he says her boundaries thus defined extended 
to the Rio Grande. Now, this is a matter that can 
be easily settled by reference to the record. Here 
it is. {have that constitution before me, and I 
find in it no such limits of boundary set forth. 
The preamble of that constitution is in these 
words: 

“ We, the people of the Republic of Texas, acknowledging 
with gratitude the grace and beneficence ot God in permit- 
ting us to make choice of our form of government, do, in 
accordance with the provisions of the joint resolution for 
annexing Texas to the United States, approved March first, 
one thousand eight bundred and forty-five, ordain and estab 
lish this constitution.” 

And the third section of the thirteenth article of 
that constitution is in these words: 

** All laws and parts of laws now in force in the Republic 
of Texas, which are not repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, the joint resolutions for annexing Texas to 
the United States, or to the provisions of this constitution, 
shail continue and remain in force as the laws of this State, 
until they expire by their own limitation, or shall be altered 
by the Legislature thereof.”’ 

This is all I find in this constitution which has 
any relation to boundary whatever; and there is in 
it not the least reference to the Rio Grande or any 
other definite limit. But, says the gentleman, the 
Republic of Texas had a law in force which pre- 
scribed the Rio Grande as her boundary from its 
mouth to its source, which law was affirmed in 
that section of the constitution to which | have re- 
ferred, and therefore the boundary with that limit 
was thereby affirmed. By no means, for the sec- 
tion itself only affirms such laws in force as were 
not repugnant (amongst other things) to the ** joint 
resolutions for annexing Texas.” What, then, is 
the language of the ** joint resolutions for annexing 
Texas” upon this subject? The express condition 
in those resolutions, upon which annexation was 
to take place, is in these words: 

* Said State to be formed subject to the adjustment by 
this Government of all questions of boundary that may arise 
with other governments.’’ 

The constitution of the State of Texas, there- 
fore, was formed subject to this condition. Her 
unsetted boundary was in the very terms of the 
compact of union reserved for the adjustment of 
this Government. And if she had any law in 
force anterior to that time fixing the Rio Grande 
as her boundary, it was clearly repugnant to that 
condition in the joint resolutions of annexation, 
which left her boundary an open question for fu- 
ture adjustment. This, to my mind, seems too 
clear toargue. But, if further authority be wanted 
to corroborate my view and position, I refer to the 
despatches of Mr. Donelson, our chargé d’affaires 
in Teams, while the question of annexation was 
pending there, 
retary of State here, bearing date Austin, Texas, 
July 11, 1845, he says: 

“Sir: You will have observed that in my correspondence 


with this Government there has been no discussion of the 
question of limits between Mexico and Texas. The joint 


It was the occupation of the coun- | 


resolution of our Congress left the question an open one, | 
And the preliminary proposition made by this Government | 


under the auspices of the British and French Governments | 


as the basis of a definitive treaty with Mexico, left the ques- 
tion in the same state.”’ 


And further on, in the same letter, he uses the 
following language: 


«The proclamation of a truce between the two nations, | 
founded Ou propositions mutually acceptable to them, leaving | 


the question of boundary not only opea, but Mexico in pos- 
session of the east bank of the Rio Grande, seemed to me 
inconsistent with the expectation that in defence of the 
elaim of ‘Texas our troops should march immediately to that 
river, What the Executive of Texas had determined not to 
fight for, but to settle by ne 
could as well be left to the 
ditions.”’ 


And again, in the same letier, he says: 


eaeee, to say the least of it, | 
nited States on the same con- 


The Wa 


| President. 
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ation of Texas that the Rio Grande will be maintained as 


the boundary, but no provision making this asine gua nonin | 


our action hereafter will be adopted. Members of all parties 
have assured me that I need apprehend nothing; that an- 
nexation is settled, and that the constitution will contain 
nothing that has not been sanctioned by numerous prece- 
dents in the cqistitutions of the other States of the Union.” 

These extracts, as well as the whole despatch 
itself, show conclusively that however much con- 
fidence Texas may have placed in the validity of 
her claim to the east bank of the Rio Grande, and 
whatever may have been the expectation on her 
part that her boundary would ultimately be fixed 


at that limit, yet she did not make its maintenance || 


and defence up to that line a condition or sine qua 
non of annexation. This despatch, I say, shows 
conclusively as part of the res geste, the distinct 
understanding of Texas at the ume of the forma- 
tion of her constitution, that the boundary between 
her and Mexico was to be left open for the adjust- 
ment of this Government, according to the terms 
of the joint resolutions of annexation. So much 
for the argument of the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. McLane. } 

And now, sir, I come to the position assumed by 
my colleague, [Mr. Cops.] And it is necessary 
in the outset to put him right on a material point 
of difference between us. He says that we con- 
tend that the Nueces was the proper boundary of 
Texas, and yet justify the position of the troops at 
Corpus Christi, which is on the west bank of that 
river. This is a radical error of the gentleman, 
with most of those who defend the acts of the 
We do not contend that the Nueces, 
or any other river, was the proper boundary of 
Texas. We say her boundary extended just 
so far as her revolution successfully extended, 
and no further—be that from the Sabine to the 
Brazos, the Colorado, the Nueces, the great desert, 
or any other limit. Her title to any portion of 
the territory depended solely upon the right of 
revolution. Her limits were marked by her sword; 
and just so far as she had succeeded in estab- 
lishing her jurisdiction, so far her limits rightfully 
extended, and no further. So far they were re- 
cognized by the original resolutions of annexation, 
and no further; and so far, after she acceded to the 
terms proposed, they should have been defended 
by ourarms, if occasion had required it, and no 
further. It is true that Texas, as a department or 
district of Mexico before her revolution, was 
bounded by the Nueces; but after her revolution 


i 


she declared her boundary to be the Rio Grande, | 


from its mouth to its source, which included por- 


tions of the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and | 


New Mexico; and, as far as that declaration was 


_made good by the establishment of her authority 


and her laws, her title was good. A portion of 
the State of Tamaulipas, on the west side of the 
Nuecés, including Corpus Christi, joined in the 
revolution, and thereby became a constituent part 
of that republic. But it is equally true that the 
people on the other side of the great desert, that 
lies between the valleys of the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande—those occupying the country on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande—never did, from the best 


_ evidence we have, join in the revolution; they ad- 


In a letter to Mr. Buchanan, Sec- || 


** There are no unfavorable symptoms in the proceedings \ 


hered to Mexico, and recognized her laws and her 
authority. This, I believe, neither my colleague, 
nor any other gentleman on this floor, will pretend 
to deny. Hence it was very proper for our troops 


to be stationed at Corpus Christi, and very im- | 


proper for them, before the boundary was settled, 
to be sent by the President to the Rio Grande. 
But my colleague asks, where was the point at 
which the movement of our troops, under the order 
of the President, became aggressive and unwar- 
ranted? I say at that very point where they left 
the country * occupied by the people—the citi- 
zens of Texas’’—those who obeyed her laws and 
recognized her authority; for, until the boundary 
was adjusted with Mexico, the President had no 
right to do more than defend Texas to the ex- 
tent of her acknowledged jurisdiction, This is the 
point we make, and it 1s too clear to admit of argu- 
ment. He had no right to say that the Rio Grande 
should be the western limits of Texas, when 
Congress had expressly declined so to declare. 
But this he did do, while Congress was in session 
too, without even consulting them; and, in so do- 
ing, we say that he grossly and wantonly abused | 
his powers, and “ unneeessarily and unconstitu- | 





“ty 
of the convention; there is a disposition in some members | 


to resort to some action to exhibit in strong terms the expect- | 


[Feb. 


Ho. or Reps. 
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tionally”’ involved us in war with Mexico; for no 
/man, at this day, can doubt that the removal of 
our army from Corpus Christi, over the desert 
to the banks of the Rio Grande, which was in 
_ the possession of the Mexicans, was the occasion 
_ of hostilities; and if this lawless measure had not 
| been adopted, war might have been avoided. But 
| my colleague says again, that the intention of the 
President to maintan the boundary of Texas up to 
| the Rio Grande was set forth in his message of De. 
| cember, 1845; and that it was known here that the 
troops had been ordered to the Rio Grande, and 
| yet no effort was made to arrest their march; and, 
according to this, 1 suppose he would argue that 
_any act of violence, or derogation of law, is justi- 
fiable, if those who know of its progress do not 
attemptto arrest it. But, sir, my colleague knows 
that when the message of December, 1845, was 
delivered, we were also informed that a minister 
| was sent to Mexico with a prospect of settling this 
matter by negotiation. He knows, also, that the 
| removal of the troops from Corpus Christi wag 
| not publicly known here until long after the order 
was given. He knows, also, that it was utterly 
impossible for any man on this side of the House 
to get a resolution even of inquiry upon this sub- 
| ject, against that fixed, inflexible, dead majority, on 
his side, which was at all times ready, as the same 
— now are, to defend any act of the President, 
owever monstrous. An attempt was made in the 
month of February, by the gentleman from Mas- 
| sachusetts, (Mr. Asumun,] which failed. And, 
| sir, the Journals show, that even after the rumors 
reached here of the actual commencement of hos- 
tilities, a majority of the House voted against 
| resolutions inquiring into the subject. These reso- 
| lutions were submitted by Mr. Davis, a distin- 
|| guished Whig from Kentucky, and the House 
| would not even allow them to be introduced. And 
| yet are the Whigs of that session to be charged 
with the grave offence of not having made an 
effort to prevent Mr. Polk from doing what he 
‘| did? But again, he has labored to show that 
|| Mexico was making preparations for war with the 
| view of recovering the whole of Texas, and he 
| has read several extracts from papers and proc- 
| lamations to show this hostile intention. But he 
| certainly forgets that, after most of these belliger- 
|| ent exhibitions, the authorities in Mexico agreed 
| to receive a commissioner from this country, and 
| to settle the dispute without aresort toarms. The 
commissioner, he says, was rejected under a bare 
pretext; and the administration of Herrera, which 
had been pacifically inclined, was overturned by 
Paredes, with the avowed object of making war 
for the recovery of Texas. Now, in all this my 
|| colleague must allow me most respectfully to say, 
| he is very much at fault. Mexico never did re- 
| fuse to accept a commissioner from this Govern- 
| ment, because no commissioner was eéver sent. 
| She agreed to receive a commissioner; but our 
|| President, for reasons known perhaps only to 
| himself and Cabinet, declined to send such an offi- 
| cer, but sent an envoy and minister plenipoten- 
'| tiary, with certain secret instructions, which have 
| not yet seen the light, (and about which 1 intend 
|| to say something more before I conclude,) and 
| Mexico refused to receive and accredit him as such, 
because she had not so agreed, and because she 
did not think, as the question then stood, she 
could, consistently with her honor, do se. But it 
was from no disposition evinced on her part to put 
an end to negotiation, and to resort toarms. This 
the correspondence with Mr. Slidell, the min- 
ister sent, abundantly shows. And we have the 
authority of Mr. Slidell himself that other and 
very different causes operated in the overthrow of 
the administration of Herrera than those which 
were connected with his pacific views towards this 
country. In his letter to Mr. Buchanan, of the 
27th December, 1845, from Mexico, he says: 


** To enable you better to decide upon the course proper 
to be pursued, I will endeavor to give you, in as few words 
as possible, some idea of the present state of things here. 
1 will not enter-into detail; tor their phases vary so much 
from day to day, and there are so many factions and subdi- 
visions of party, that, even if I possessed the necessary in- 
formation, I could not communicate it to you within any 
ordinary limits. The two great divisions of party are those 
of the Federalists and Centralists: the former desiring the 
establishment of the constitution of 1824, which, with the 
exception of the absence of religious toleration, was very 
nearly a counterpart of our own; the latter, as the name 
implies, advucating a consolidated government as the only 
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one adap‘ed to the character of the people, and possessing 
sufficient strength and energy to preserve their nationality.” 
a nae «'}he associations of General Herrera have here- 
tofore generally been with the Federal party, and the basis 
of bis feelings in that direction was indicated by the selec- 
tion from it of a majority of the members of his cabinet; 
but his failure te proclaim the federative, and to throw him- 
self frankly upon that party, seon alienated the greater por- 
tion of it, while the remainder have given him buta feeble 
and reluctant support; and the whele force of the Central- 
ists, comprising nearly all the officers of the army, and al- 
most the entice clergy, has been arrayed azainst him.” 


This letter of Mr. Slidell, written a few days 
before, shows that the overthrow of the adminis- 
tration of Herrera was owing mainly to the influ- 
ence of domestic questions, and that hostility to- 
wards the United States had but little to do with 
it. Indeed, we have his own assurance that he 
had more hope of success with a more hostile ad- 
ministration. In a letter of the 17th December, 
1845, he uses this language : 


«“ Notwithstanding the desire which I believe the present 
administration (Herrera’s) really entertains to adjust all 
their difficulties with us, so feeble and inert is it, that lam 
rather inclined to the opinion that the chances of a snecess- 
ful negouation would be better with one more hostile, but 
possessing greater energy.”’ 

This certainly shows that Mr. Slidell did not | 
believe that Herrera refused to accredit him as a 
minister plenipotentiary from any hostile motives, 
or any disposition to avoid an amicable settlement 
of the difficulty; for he said he believed the ad- 
ministration really entertained a desire to adjust 
all their difficulties with us. This, you will ob- 
serve, was in the month of December, 1845, long 
afier Almonte had demanded his passports, and 
declared that Mexico would consider annexa- 
tion as a cause of war, and long after most 
of the hostile threats mentioned by my col- 
learue. But, sir, 1 now call the attention of the 
House to the language of Mr. Castillo y Lan- 
zas, Minister of Foreign Affairs under the admin- 
istration of Paredes himself, to show the feelings 
he entertained towards us. This was long after | 
the overthrow of Herrera; it was on the 12th of | 
March, 1846. He says, after assigning the rea- | 
sons why Mr. Slidell could not be received as a 
minister: 

“ Tf good faith presides, as is to be supposed, over the dis- 
position of the Government of the United States, what mo- 
tive could exist for so anxiously repelling the indispensable 
restriction with which Mexico has acceded to the proposal 
spontaneously made by the former? If it was really and 
positively desired to tie up again the bonds of good under- 
standing and friendship between the two nations, the way 
was very easy. ‘The Mexican Government offered to ad- | 
mit the plenipotentiary or commissioner who should come | 
clothed with special powers to treat upon the question of 
Texas. * * * A lover of peace, she would wish to ward 
off this sad contingency; and, without fearing war, she 
would desire to avoid so great a calamity to both countries. 
For this she has offered herself, and will continue to offer 
herself, open to all honorable means of conciliation ; and 
she anxiously desires that the present controversy may ter- 
ininate in a reasonable and decorous manner. 

“In the actual state of things, to say that Mexico main- | 
tains a position of quasi hostility with respect-to the United 
tStates, is to add a new offence to her previous injuries | 
Her attitude is one of defence, because she has seen herself | 
unjustly attacked ; because a portion of her territory is occu- || 
pied by the forces of a nation intent, without any right what- 
ever, to possess itselfof it; because her ports are threatened 
by the squadrons of the same power. Under such circum- 
stances, is she te remain inactive, without taking measures | 
suited to so rigorous an emergency ? 

It is, then, not upon Mexico, seeing her 
that it devolves to decide if the issue shall 
negotiation or an open rupture. * ° 

“The nndersigned doubts not that he makes his Excel- | 
leney Mr. Slidell sensible that, in view of what is set forth | 
in the present note, the Mexican Government trusts that the | 
Executive of the United States, in coming to the determi- | 
nation which it shall deem proper, will act with the deliber- 
ation and mature consideration demanded by the exceed- 
ingly grave interest involved in this very thorny question. 
The Mexican Government preparing for war, should circum- 
stances require it, will keep alive its flattering hope that 
peace will not be disturbed on the new continent; and, in 
making this declaration in the face of the world, it emphati- 
cally disclaims all responsibility for the evils which may 


attend a struggle which it has not provoked, and which it 
has made every effort to avoid.’ 


I have read these copious extracts to show the 
tone and tenor of the feelings of Paredes, who, it 
is said, came into power with the avowed object | 
of making war against this Government: Does | 
this language of his minister look as if he had any | 
such intention? Does he not signify as great a | 
willingness and desire to settle the matter by nego- || 
tiation as Herrera did? Does he not put a ques- || 
tion which Mr. Polk has never yet answered either || 
to him or this country: Why, if he wae really | 
desirous of adjusting the matter amicably, he did i 
not comply with the only terms upon which Mex- | 


| 

| 

resent state, 
» a friendly | 
eed 


' sistance would be inevitable. 


| to do this? 


The War and Taxation— Mr. Stephens. 


ico thought she could treat consistently with her 
honor? Why, in other words, did he send an 
envoy and minister plenipotentiary instead of a 
commissioner, according to the terms agreed upon? 
I wish to know, also, where the evidence is to be 
found that ever our minister was insultingly and 
indignantly rejected? And where is the evidence 
that, even to the 12th March, 1846, Mexico was 
making any hostile preparations, except for de- 
fence? At that time your navy was hovering on 
the coast of California, whither it had been sent 
the summer before, to be ready to seize that coun- 
try when the war should break out, which the 
President was then so eagerly striving to provoke. 
A squadron was ready at any day to blockade her 
ports in the Gulf, while the army was then on its 
way to the Rio Grande. Were not all these hos- 
tile demonstrations on our part quite enough to 
provoke any nation, however pacifically inclined, 
to resistance? But, sir, to show that Mexico did 
not intend to commence the attack, I refer to the 
last letter received from Mr. Slidell on his return 
home: it bears date as late as the 2d of April, 1846. 
This letter contained what Mr. Slidell called the 
manifesto of Paredes, and he says of it: 

“The manifesto declares that until the National Congress 
shall have concluded the question, no act of aggression will 
he committed against the United States by the Mexican 
Government, but that it will repel any that may be offered 
by them. This declaration, however, under existing cir- 
cumstances, even if madein good faith, leaves a wide range 
of diseretion ; for the advance of our troops to the banks of 
the Rio del Norte can at any time be made a ground for 
commencing hostilities.’? 


And why, Mr. Speaker, did Mr. Slidell say 


that the advance of our troops to the banks of the 


Del Norte could at any time be made a ground of 
commencing hostilities on the part of Mexico, 


even though the Government there, in good faith, 


did not intend to make an aggression upon us? It 


know, and I know, and every man on this fioor, 
as well as every intelligent man in this country 
knows, that the people there were Mexicans, in 
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miserable subterfuge, of attempting to cast the 
blame on the shoulders of General Taylor, that 
gallant and brave officer, who has won such a 
name for himself, and gained so much fame for his 
country. 

Sir, L say, of all the excuses, apologies, subter- 

fuges, and pretexts resorted to by the advocates of 
the President, this will afford him the least shelter; 
and the attempt to throw the responsibility of this 
war upon him is bat a part and parcel of that 
spirit of gross injustice with which he has been so 
shamefully treated by this Administration and 
many of its advocates. Itis said that he advised 
the removal of the troons, and that the advance 
was made in pursuance of his advice. Now, let 
us see how this position is sustained by the record. 
The first order to General Taylor, directing him to 
enter Texas, bears date at the War Office here on 
the 15th day of June, 1845, and contains this lan- 
ruage : 
_ © The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or 
nearthe Rio Grande del Norte, snch a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, and will be best adapted to 
revel invasion, and toe protect what, in the event of agnexa- 
tion, will be our western border.’ 

This was the order of Mr. Bancroft, the Secre- 
tary of War, in June, 1845, directed to General 
Taylor at Fort Jesup, in Louisiana, and before the 
army entered Texas, telling him his ultimate desti- 
nation was the Rie Grande, and directing him to se- 
lect and occupy a site on or near that river, as, 10 the 
eventof annexation, it would be the western border 
or boundary of this Government. This, sir, was the 
first order given, and before General Taylor had 


| given any advice; nor have we ever yet seen the 


reply of General Taylor to that letter. I infer 
from the correspondence published that he did 
renly to it; but, as in other matters, the great in- 


| justice hes been done him of suppressing his views; 
was because he knew, as Mr. Polk knew, and you | 


the possession of a country where they had been , 
born and reared, and which had been occupied by || 
their fathers before them; that they were loyal to | 
their Government, and attached to their homes, || 


their laws, customs, and institutions; and that re- 


ever, was made in the very teeth of this knowledge, 
and the resistance, which was expected and pro- 
voked, was also made. A collision of arms en- 
sued.. This is the origin of the war; and who, sir, 


The advance, how- | 


for, on the 8th of July, Mr. Marcy, Secretary of 
War, writes to him: 

‘In carrving out the instructions heretofore received you 
willbe careful to avoid any acts of aggression, unless an 
actual state of war should exist. The Mexican forces at the 
posts in their possession, and whieh have been so, will not 
be disturbed so long as the relations of peace between the 
United States and Mexico continue.” 


And, in answer to this, General Taylor’s letter 
is given; and « valuable paper it is, not only in 


| vindication of his character as an officer, but as a 
| patriot and a statesman : 


is responsible for it? The President of the United | 
States, who ordered that advance; he, and he only, | 


is responsible for it. 
for it? None whatever. There was not a sin- 
gle settlement of the citizens of Texas in all that 
country that asked for protection, as far as I have 
ever heard, against any threatened invasion. Our 
troops had been at Corpus Christi for six months, 
during which time all was quiet on the frontier. 


|| Moreover, Mexico had just given an assurance of 
her willingness to settle the matter amicably and 


peaceably if a special commissioner should be sent 
for that purpose. She protested, as late as the 


| 12th of March, 1846, that she did not occupy a 


position of even quasi hostility towards us. Why, 
then, was the advance ordered? There is but one 
answer to this question: it was to provoke resist- 
ance, and thereby involve us in a war. 


belongs to Congress, and not to the Executive. 
Neither had the President any power to fix or deter- 


| minea boundary line which Congress had expressly 


declined todo. In this case, Congress, in express 


an open question. Gentlemen may turn and twist 


Was there any necessity | 


} Had the | 
President power rightfully, under the Constitution, | 
I answer in this House, before the | 
| American people, and in the face of Heaven, most 
emphatically, he had not. The war-making power || { 
| States and Mexico. 


| terms and with settled purpose, left the boundary | 


this matter as they please, for the purpose of screen- | 


ing the President, but all such attempts will prove 
utterly fruitless and unavailing; the final conclusion 
that he ‘unnecessarily and ne genesome tag. 9 
commenced this war can never be escaped. The 


| mark is fixed upon him as indelibly as that stamp- 


ed upon the brow of Cain by the finger of God. 
He and his friends may say, “ out, foul spot,’”’ 
but it will not *‘out.’? From this conclusion I 
say there is no escape—none whatever. Not even 
by taking shelter under that, of all others the most 


“ Heapquarrers, First Minirary DerarRTMeNT, 
“© New Orleans, Louisiana, July 20, 1845. 


“Sin: T respectfully acknowledge your communication of 


| July 8, covering instructions of the Secretary of War of the 


same date, relative to the Mexican settlements on this 
side the Rio Grande. These instructions will be closely 
obeyed; and the department may rest assured that I will 


| take no step to interrupt the friendly relations between the 
| United States and Mexico. 


I am gratified at receiving these 
instructions, as they confirm my views as previously com- 


| nunicated in regard to the proper line to be occupied at 
| present by our troops. 


«Tam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“ Z, TAYLOR, 
* Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. commandin 


| * Tue Apsoranr Generator THe ARMY, Washineton.”® 


From this it is evident that General Taylor had 
previously communicated to the department some 
views in regard to the proper line to be occupied 
by our troops which did not accord with the views 
of the department, as expressed in the order of the 
15th June, and he was gratified at receiving the 
instructions of July 8, which directed him to ab- 
stain from interfering with the Mexican posts on 
the east side of the Rio Grande; and he assured 
the department that he should take no step to in- 
terrupt the friendly relations between the United 
With these views he took 
a position at Corpus Christi, and made that point 
his headquarters until he received the celebrated 
order of the 13th January, 1846. But it is said, 
that in a letter of the 4th of October, 1845, he gave 
that fatal advice which Mr. Polk was so innocently 
led to follow. Now, let us see that letter, or that 
portion of it upon which gentlemen rely to main- 
tain this position. It is in these words: 

“Itis with great deference that J make any suggestions 
on topics which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the line of the Ria Grande an ultimatum, [ cannot 
doubt that the settlement will be greatly facilitated and bas- 
tened by our taking posression at ouce of one or two suitable 
points on or near that river.’’ 3 gran 

Now, sir, who can mistake the character of this 
language? It is simply his opinion, that tf our 
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Government intended to make the Rio Grande | 


an ultimatum in the settlement of the question of 
boundary, it would be as well to take possession 
of the country at once. He says nothing about 
the propriety of making that line the boundary, nor 
anything about the power of Mr. Polk to fix our 
ultimatum as to boundary; nor does he recommend 
or advise him to exercise any such power. In his 
original ordeis, as I have shown, he was told that 


his ultimate destination would be the Rio Grande, |! 


which, in the event of annexation, would be our 
western boundary; and he here says, that if such 
is the intention of the Government the army might 
as well move on to its ultimate destination. In- 
deed, in the introductory part of the same letter of 
the 4th of October, he says: * It will be recollected 
‘that the instructions of June 15, issued by Mr. 
* Bancroft, then acting Secretary of War, directed 
‘me to select and occupy on or near the Rio Grande 
‘such asite as will consist with the health of the 
‘troops, and will be best adapted to repel inva- 
‘sion.”’ And the plain import of the after part 
which I have quoted is, that if it is still the inten- 
tion of the Government to make the Rio Grande 
the line, the forward movement might as well be 
made, as it might facilitate negotiations. But, so 
far from advising or recommending the President to 
exercise such a power, he expressly says in the 
same letter that he should not do so without posi- 
tive orders, particularly under his instructions of 
the 8th of July. But, sir, after General Taylor 
had been there a few weeks longer, and had be- 
come better acquainted with the state of things, he 
changed his opinion as to the tendency ofa forward 
movement of the army to facilitate negotiations. 
And on the 7th of November he wrote, that while 
negotiations were pending the position at Corpus 
Christi was the best one to be occupied. ‘This 
is his language: 

+ The communication from the Secretary of War, dated 
October 16, was reecived and acknowledged on the Ist and 
2d instant. I purposely deferred a detailed reply to the va- 
rious points embraced in that communication, until [ eould 
receive au answer to mine of October 4, which covered (at 
least in part) the same ground. ‘The intelligence from Mex- 
ico, however, tends to modify in some degree the views ex- 
pressed in that communication. ‘The position now occupied 
by the troops may perhaps be the best while negotiations are 


pending, or at any rate until a disposition shall be manifested 
by Mexico to protract them unreasonably.”’ 


And now, who from all this can say that Gen- 
eral Taylor ever breathed one syliable to Mr. Polk, 
by way of advice to him, to exercise the extraor- 
dinary power—that power which does not belong 
to him—of determining what shall be the ultimatum 
of an unsettled boundary? That is the point. 
Show that he advised the President no longer to 
consider the boundary line between Texas and 
Mexico an open question, where Congress had left 
it, but to make the Rio Grande the line by his own 
Executive edict, and to defend it with the arms of 
the country without ever consulting Congress on 
the subject, and then, and never till then, may he 
be brought in to share some of the blame in this 
matter. But, sir, this never can be done; and the 
attempt to cast the censure of this movement upon 
the head of that gallant old chief is an act of the 
grossest injustice, and is but a part and parcel of 
that spirit of opposition and persecution with which 
he has been pursued by this Administration almost 
ever since the commencement of this war. It is 
akin to that spirit which kept him * crippled”? in 
the summer of 1846, on the Rio Grande, without 


. | 
the necessary means of transportation, and then 


found fault with his conduct at Monteery, where 
the victory he achieved, considering the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, was almost a 
miracle in itself. It comes from the same spirit 
that sought to supplant him of his command 
by the appointment of a lieutenant general; that 
spirit that stripped him of the main body of his 


forces, and left him with a small handful of men, | 


about five thousand only, and about five hundred 


of these regulars, the rest all volunteers, exposed | 


on the frontier to an attack froth Santa Anna, that 


“knight of the cockpit,” as the gentleman from | 


Virginia [Mr. ee might perhaps style 
him, with twenty thousand of the ch 

of Mexico. Why this was done I know not. But 
I leave it for the country to determine whether it 
was not an act of great injustice to him and his 
men, to be placed thus, as it were, **in the fore- 
front of a battle,” where the odds against him were 
80 great that retreat, if not defiat, seemed inevitable. 


osen soldiers | 
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But, sir, the same great spirit which marks his 
every act did not fail him on thatoccasion. The 
resources of a keen foresight and good judgment 
proved him to be not — equal, but superior, to 
the perils of the crisis. ‘The ever memorable night 
of the 22d of February, Mr. Speaker, must have 
been one of the most intense suspense to that small 
Spartan band of devoted spirits who spent its sleep- 
less watches resting on their arms. Contemplate 
them for a moment, anxiously waiting the coming 
dawn, when life, and fame, and everything dear to 
each, were to be determined by the fate of one 
day’s bloody action. What emotions of appre- 
hension must have moved in the breast of the most 
dauntless, when the music and exulting shouts of 


anticipated victory ever and anon arose from the | 


immense hosts encamped in hostile array against 


was there; that guardian angel which, one hundred 
and fifteen years before, ruled the destiny of em- 


around that army, guarding the fortunes of her || 
most favorite son; and the next day dawned but | 
to witness one of the greatest achievements ever 


won by the valor of arms—a victory which, in the 
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whose every act was glorious, and every throl of 
whose heart was patriotic. Ransack the annals of 
your country, and show me, if you can, an act 
more scandalous than this outrage upon the intec- 
rity and patriotism of that gallant chief. J wan, 
sir, to see his reply to it. ‘We have not yet been 
favored with it, but it has been called for by the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Key. 


ytucky, [Mr. Duncan,] and | hope we shall haye 


that at least, if we cannot get the secret instruc. 
tions of Mr. Slidell.* And what was that “ ya). 
uable information” which had been given to the 
Mexican commander, or rather, which gave such 
offence to our Executive? Here it is, every sey. 
tence bearing the unmistakable stamp of truth, 
honesty, and patriotism. I wish I had time to 


| read the whole letter. I suppose these are the 
_them! But the presiding genius of our country | 


parts considered particularly obnoxious, and for 
the repeating of which he was threatened with dis- 


| missal from service: 
pires at the birth of Washington, was over and || 


“1 do not believe the authorities at Washington are at ali 
satisfied with my conduct in regard to the terins of the ca 


| pitulation 3”? 
referring to the capitulation entered into at Mon- 


| terey. And in another place, in reference to the 
| 


language of a resolution on your table, is unsur- | 


passed in the military annals of the world. It is 
true, it cost us dearly; many gallant hearts poured 


out their life-blood on that eventful day; some of | 
them, known to members of this House, I may be | 
permitted to name. There was a Yell, frank, bold, || 
and generous; a McKee, one of Kentucky’s most | 


ardent, accomplished, and chivalrous sons; a Clay, | 
with a heart as pure, stern, inflexible, and patri- | 


otic, as the great sire from whom he sprung; and a 
Hardin, Mr. Speaker, well known to you and to 
me, and many of those around me, and of whom, 


I take this occasion to say, I never knew a truer, | 


” 7 . | 
firmer, and nobler man. These men all fell in sus- || ' ; 0 
|, insome instances amongst the volunteers, their personal 


taining the flag of their country against the fearful 


odds brought against them on the field of Buena | 
Vista. And it was here that gallant old officer, | 


who bore our flag on that occasion, notwithstand- 
ing he was Jeft with such a handful of men, gained 


such undying honors for himself and his country. |, 


jut no thanks to the Administration for it. By 


them he was stripped of his men and crippled in | 


his means; and what he did was the more glorious, 
as it was done in spite of their neglect. But an- 
other act, emanating from the same spirit, remains 


same, he says: 
‘In regard to the arinistice, which would have expired 


, by limitation in a few days, we lost nothing by it, as we 


could not move even now, had the enemy continued to oc- 
eupy Saltillo; for, strange to say, the first wagon that reach. 
ed me since the declaration of wat, was on the 24 instant— 
the same day on avhich I received from Washington an 
acknowledgment of my despatch announeing the taking of 
Monterey—and then [ received only one hundred and thirty- 


| five: so that I have been since May last completely crippled 


and arrested for the want of transportation. After raking 


| and scraping the conntry for miles around Cainargo, collect- 


ing every pack-mule and other means of transportation, | 


| could bring here only eighty thousand rations, (fifteen days? 


supply,) with a moderate supply of ordnance, aminunition, 
&c.; to do which, all the corps had to leave behind a por- 
tion of their camp equipage necessary for their comfort, and 


baggage.” 
In another place, he says: 


“Had we been put to the alternative of taking the place 
by storm, (which there is no doubt we should have succeed- 
ed in doing,) we should in all probability have lost some 
fifty or a hundred men in killed, besides wounded, which | 


| wished toavoid, as there appeared to be a prospectof peace, 


even if a distant one. I also wished to avoid the destruc- 


_ tion of women and children, which must have been very 


| great, had the storming process been resorted to.”? 


; to be mentioned, which deserves the indignant re- || 
buke of the whole country. I refer to the repri- || 


mand he received for writing the well-known letter | apes ; 
; - | Scott) under the necessity of “conquering a peace,” and 


| that by taking the capital of the country, we must goto Vera 
| Cruz, take that place, and then march on to the city of Mex- 


| to General Gaines, and the revival of the old order 
No. 650, which had been obsolete for years, and 


by which he was threatened with dismissal from | 


service for the repetition of a similar offence. 
I must ask the indulgence of the House while I 


committed in this or any other country. Hear 
what Mr. Polk, through his Secretary, says: 


Sir: IT deem it proper to send to you a letter, (taken 
from a newspaper,) which first appeared in the New York 
Morning Express, and has since, as a matter of course, been 
transferred to many other journals. * * * It will ina 


short time be in the possession of our enemy; and, coming | 
as it does from the General to whom the conduct of the war | 


on our part was confided, it will convey most valuable in- 
| formation to the Mexican commander.” 


I have not time to read all the letter; but can you 
| Imagine a more wanton insult to a brave officer, 


this letter contains? It charges him with having 
given valuable information to the Mexican com- 
mander; in other words, with giving “ aid and com- 
fort’’ to the enemy. And who is it, sir, that brings 
this accusation? The same man that commenced 
this war in violation of the Constitution of his 
country; the same man whose friends now seek 
to throw the odium of it upon General Taylor; the 
same man who himself gave a free pass to that 
same Mexican commander to enter that country 
| to take command of her armies. And against 
‘| whom is it brought? Against the old soldier, who 
|| has devoted a long life to the service of his coun- 
|| try in the field; who was engaged in the last war 
| with England; who gained the victories of Palo 
|| Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey; a man 


who had done such service to the country, than | 


} 


| 
' 
} 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
‘ 


But perhaps the part most offensive to the royal 
ears of the inmate of the White House, is where 
he says: , ° 


“Tf we are (in the language of Mr. Polk and General 


ico. To do soin any other direction, {| consider out of the 


| question. But, admitting that we conquer a peace by doing 
| $0, say at the end of the next twelve months, will the 
|| amount of blood and treasure which must be expended ia 
read a portion of the letter of the Secretary of War | 


to him, enclosing a copy of his letter to General | 
Gaines; and | affirm it to be the most insolent out- | 
rage upon the character, motives, and patriotism | 
ofa high-toned, chivalrous officer, that was ever 


doing so be compensated by the same?” 


This is doubtless the part that wounded deepest. 
But were ever prophetic words spoken more truly? 
After going to Vera Cruz, and marching to the cap- 
ital, and taking that place, at the end of the next 
twelve months, is the amount of blood and treas- 


_ ure expended in the enterprise compensated by our 
_ victories, as glorious and brilliant as they have 


been? Are we any nearer a peace? It is true, our 
army has done everything that men could do, and 
more than it was expected that they could do; they 
have gained for themselves imperishable fame. But 
have they brought us any nearer a peace? And 
yet, for uttering this prophetic sentence, for writing 
the letter which contained it, General Taylor re- 
ceived the insolent and insulting reprimand I have 
read, under the preposterous pretence that he was 
giving valuable information to the enemy. The 
real burden of the grief was, that he was giving 
valuable information to the people of this country 
touching the mischievous schemes and reckless 
policy of their own Executive, who is at this time 
the greatest enemy they have. I repeat it sir, the 
present Executive is the greatest enemy the people 
of this country have at this time; for he is waging 
a war, of all others, the most dangerous to a free 
people—a war against the Constitution of the coun- 
try. But why should he have been so particular 


about valuable information getting to the ears of 


the Mexican commander? Under whose auspices 


_ but his own was that commander permitted to enter 
freely into that country? Was the insolence of 


* See Appendix. 
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place and power ever more audaciously exhibited |, 
than in this instance ? i| 
Sir, I will here say a word or two on the mes- |) 
sage of the President in relation to the return of , 
that Mexican commander, and the instructions to | 
Mr. Slidell. I shall not moot the question of his 
rower to withhold those instructions from this 
Jouse and the people. I know we have no power || 
to compel their production. But [ submit it to this 
House and the people, whether it is not the exer- 
cise of Executive power bordering on ‘ royal pre- 
rogative,’’ as the eloquent gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Tompkins] said the other day—to 
withhold from them and their representatives in- | 
formation so important in relation to the origin and 
cause of this war? I submit to them, also, whether 
the reason assigned for withholding them is any- 
thing but a pretext ? If they contained nothing but | 
what was honorable, just, honest, and right, as 
they should, how could their publication injure 
our interest or cause with Mexico, or anybody 
else? It would rather have the contrary effect, by 
ane us in the right and them in the wrong 
nefore the civilized world. The secret of this mat- 
ter, I apprehend, is the fear of personal exposure. 
And he has a much better protection, I doubt not, 
than the precedent which he quotes affords him, in 
that clause of the Constitution which provides that 
no person ** shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself.”? 1 had very 
little hope when the resolution passed calling for 
those instructions that we should get them. I be- 
lieved then, as I do now, that they contained se- 
crets connected with the origin of this war that he | 
dare not publish—not from any fear of Mexico; | 
that is idle, absurd, and preposterous; Mexico is 
prostrate; she is at our mercy—but from a fear of 
the American people. I had quite as little hope, 
also, of getting the facts in relation to the return of 
Santa Anna. I had no idea that a man who had | 
so repeatedly outraged and insulted the intelligence | 
of this country and this age by the misstatement’, 
and distortion of facts well known, would make a 
full disclosure of all the circumstances attending a_ 
secret transaction so little to his credit as this in- 
trigue with Santa Anna. Who, sir, in this House, 
believes the President in his message upon this | 
subject? He says the order to let him * pass” was | 
issued ‘ without any understanding on the subject, || 
direct or indirect, with Santa Anna or any other | 
person.”? I donot intend to rely upon the notorious 
rumors of the day—of the visit of Alexander Slidell 
Mackenzie to Havana—but I undertake to say that 
the papers accompanying this message carry upon | 
their face internal evidence that this statement (or || 
the impression intended to be made by it) is ut- || 
terly destitute of all claims to faith and credit. The || 
order is in these words: 
| 


[Private and confidential. ] 


U.S. Navy Department, May 13, 1846. 
““Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 
Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 
* Respectfully yours, GEORGE BANCROFT. || 
“Com. Davin Conner, Commanding Home Squadron.”’ | 
And Commodore Conner writes on the 16th of || 
August, 1846: 
“TI have allowed him to enter without molestation, or | 
even speaking the vessel, as IT was informed, by the senior || 
£nglish naval officer here, Captain Lambert, she carried no 
cargo, and would not be allowed to take any in return. I | 
could easily have boarded the Arab, but I deemed it most || 
proper not to do so, allowing it to appear as if he had en- 
tered without my concurrence. It is now quite certain 
that the whole country—that is, the garrisons of every town 
und fortress—have declared in his favor,” &c. 
Now, is it not exceedingly strange, past all cre- | 
dence, that Santa Anna, with his suite, should have | 
attempted, in the open day, to enter a port closely | 
blockaded, and have approached so near the flas- 
ship of the blockading squadron as that the vessel | 
he was in could have easily been boarded, without | 
some understanding with Mr, Polk, * either direct | 
or indirect, or some other person,’’ that he could | 
ass freely? Is it not strange that Mr. Polk should 
ave sent such an order without ‘‘ some under- | 
standing, either direct or indirect, with Santa Anna 
or some other person,”’ that it was his intention ! 
to return?) And how could Commodore Conner | 
have known that the Arab had Santa Anna on || 
board, unless there was ‘some understanding, | 
either direct or indirect,’’ between them upon this 
subject? The tale will not bear telling. It is one 
of those gross fabrications that carries its own || 


; 


detection on its face. According to all the rules | 


| 
i 
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| message in December, 1846; and the reason there 


| ration of the constitution of 1824. 


| country. 


| to make before concluding, and that is, to amend 


| for indemnity. 
| waged for no such thing. 
peace in the instructions to Mr. Trist was to take 


| reason that peace was not made was because 


| that I shall never tax my constituents for any such 
| object. If they wish to contribute their substance 
/to sustain a policy so odious and detestable, so 
|| entirely at war with all the most sacred principles 
/upon which their own Government is founded, 


| taxes, 
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and principles of human reason on probabilities, 
the honest inquirer after truth is compelled to pro- 
nounce it wholly incredible, and perfectly menda- 
cious. The President is also quite unfortunate in 
the reason which he says induced him to permit 
Santa Anna to return. For this he refers to his 


assigned is, that Santa Anna was known to be 
opposed to monarchy, and in favor of the resto- 
Now, nothing 
is more notorious in relation to Mexican affairs 


| and Mexican history than that Santa Anna was 


the man who overthrew the constitution of 1824, 
and was, at the time this order was given, in exile 
for his lawless usurpations and abuse of powers. 
Sir, whoever will take all these facts into consid- 
eration—the condition of Mexico; the exile of 
Santa Anna; the date of his permission to pass 
our blockade; the date of his return; the cireum- 
stances of that return, and the request of Mr. Polk 
for a certain extraordinary appropriation of two 


| millions of dollars,—cannot fail to come to the 


conclusion that there was ‘* some understanding, 
either direct or indirect, between him and Santa 
Anna, or some other person,”’ yea, some ‘* mystery 
of iniquidy’’ in this business, which has not yet 
seen the light, and which he would sooner see his 
grave than see published to the people of this 


But, sir, I said upon rising that I had a motion 


the report of the committee by striking out the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{[Mr. Witmor,] proposing to raise five millions of |, 
dollars per annum by a direct tax on the personal | 
property of the country so long as this war con- 
tinues. I do it to let this House know that, for 
one, I do not intend to tax my constituents to 
carry on this war for the objects now avowed for 
its prosecution. After the war was recognized, 
and as long as the proposed objects were peace 
and an amicable settlement of the matters of dis- 
pute, I was for its prosecution, and was ready to 
vote any and all necessary means to bring it to a 
speedy and honorable termination—even taxation, 
if it should have been required—and I am so yet. 
But this war is now waged for conquest; the ob- 
ject can no longer be disguised. No man can be 
mistaken after reading the ultimatum in the instruc- 
tions to Mr. Trist. The President says it is waged 
Every man of sense knows it is 
The sine qua non for 


New Mexico and California, and pay $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000. No man can be mistaken. The 


Mexico was unwilling to sell a portion of her 
country; and the avowed object in continuing it 
now is, to compel and force her to make the sur- 
render, or to take the whole of it. 

Sir, I take this earliest opportunity of saying 


| 
they must send some other person here to lay the | 
I never shall do it. 
The President assumes (if I understand his po- | 
sition) that the honor and interest of this country | 
require us to make this demand of Mexico. Sir, 
I wholly dissent from any such doctrine. The 
honor of this country does not and cannot require 
us to force and compel the people of any other to 
sell theirs. I have, 1 trust, as high a regard for | 
national honor as any man. Itis the brightest gem 
in the chaplet of a nation’s glory; and there is noth- || 
ing of which I am prouder than the high character || 
for honor this country has acquired throughout | 
the civilized world—that code of honor which was 
established by Washington and the men of the 
Revolution, and which rests upon truth, justice, 
and honesty, which is the offspring of virtue and | 
integrity, and which is seen in the length and |, 
breadth of our land, in all the evidences of art, and | 
civilization, and moral advancement, ard every- 
thing that tends to elevate, dignify, and ennoble 
man. This is the honor of my admiration, and it 
is made of * sterner,” purer, nobler * stuff” than 
that aggressive and degrading, yea, odious princi- 
ple now avowed of waging a war nst a neigh- 
ring people to compel them to sell their country. 


| 
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| dishonorable, but infamous. 
| tive upon this floor of a high-minded an 


, able, but disgraceful and infamous. 
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Who is here so base as to be willing, under any 
circumstances, to sell his country? For myself, 


| T can only say, if the last funeral pile of liberty 


were lighted, | would mount it and expire in its 
flames before I would be coerced by any power, 
however great and strong, to sell or surrender the 
land of my home, the place of my nativity, and the 
graves of my sires! Sir, the principle is not only 
As the Representa- 
honor- 
able constituency, I repeat, that thesprinciple of 
waging war against a neighboring people to compel 
them to sell their country, is not only dishonor- 
What! shall 
it be said that American honor aims at nothing 
higher than land—than the ground on which we 
tread? Do we look no higher, in our aspirations for 
honor, than do the soulless brutes? Shall we dis- 


; avow the similitude of our Maker, and disgrace 
| the very name of man? 
| Let not such an aspersion and reproach rest upon 


Tell it not to the world. 


our name. I have heard of nations whose honor 
could be satisfied with gold—that glittering dust 


| which is so precious in the eyes of some—but 


never did I expect to live to see the day when the 


| Executive of this country should announce that 


our honor was such a loathsome, beastly thing, 
that it could not be satisfied with any achievements 
in arms, however brilliant and glorious, but must 
feed on earth—gross, vile dirt!—and require even 
a prostrate foe to be robbed of mountain rocks and 
desert plains! I have no such notions of honor; 


/and I have quite as little opinion of that policy 


which would spend fifty or a hundred millions of 
dollars in compelling the Mexicans to take fifteen 
or twenty millions for New Mexico and California, 
on the score of public interest. And, I repeat, I 
shall vote to tax my constituents for no such pur- 
pose. You already have a debt of near sixty mil- 
lions of dollars, and a loan bill on your table for 


-eighteen millions, and another one coming, ac- 


cording to the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of twenty millions more. It may be, 
that under this accumulated pressure the public 
credit may go down. If so, all I can say is, so let 
itbe. Perhaps, when the business of the country 
begins to suffer, as it must, and the people begin 
to feel, as they surely will, the ruinous effects of 
the policy of this Administration, they will rise in 


| their majesty and send up a rebuke to their rulers 


in such tones as will make them feel some of the 
consequences of an abuse of power, and from which 


| there will be no escape, no shelter, not even ip the 


dark vaults that contain the hidden instructions to 
Mr. Slidell. Indeed, I have very little hope for 
the country until the people begin to feel; they will 
then reflect, they will then speak, and they will 
then act. 

Mr. S. concluded by moving the previous ques- 
tion; but as some gentlemen expressed a desire to 
speak, he withdrew it. 


APPENDIX. 
General Taylor’s Letter to the Secretary of War. 


The following is the letter from General Taylor, 
in reply to Mr. Marcy, Secretary of War, which 
was communicated to the House after the fore- 
going speech had been delivered: 


HeapQuarRTers or THE ARMY oF OccuPATION, 
Agua Nueva, Murch 3, 1247. 

Sin: I have had the honor to receive your communication 
of January 27, enclosing a newspaper slip, and expressing 
the regret of the department that the letter copied in that 
slip, and which was addressed by myself to Major General 
Gaines, should have been published. Although your letter 
does not convey the direct censure of the department and 
the President. yet, when taken in connection with the re- 
vival of the paragraph in the regulations of 1825, touching 
the publication of private letters concerning operations in 
the field, Lam not permitted to doubt that L have become a 
subject of Executive disapprobation. ‘To any expression of 
it, coming with the authority of the President, I am bound 


| by my duty and respect for his high office patiently to sub- 
| mit. 


But lest my silence should be construed into a tacit 
admission of the grounds and conclusions set forth in your 
communication, I deem it a duty which I owe to myself to 
submit a few remarks in reply. 

I shall be pardoned for speaking plainly. In the first place, 


"the published letter bears upon its face the most conclusive 


evidence that it was intended only for private perusal, and 
not at all for publication. It was published without my 
knowledge, and contrary to my wishes. Surely, I need not 
say that [ am not in the habit of writing for the newspapers. 
The letter was a familiar one, written to an old military 
friend, with whom [ have been for many years interchanging 
opinions on professional subjects. he should think 
proper, under any circumstances, to publish it, could nog 
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have been forescen by me. 
publication Was made without my authonty or knowledge, 
Finay be permitted to say, the quotation in your letter of 
the eis hundred and fifueth paragraph of the suspended reg- 
wintions of 1825, in which the terms * mischievous’? and 
“disgraceful” are empioyed to claracterize certain letters 
or reports, conveys, though pot Openly, a measure of rebuke, 
which, to say the Jeast, is rather baresh, and which many 
think not warranted by the promises, 

Avain: [have eoretully examined the letter in question, 
and [ donot admit that it is Obnoxious to the objections 
arged in your communication. | sec nothing in Ht which, 
uoder the es. ¢ reumstances, | would not write again. 
To suppose that it will give the enemy valuable informavion 
touching our posts or prospective line of operations, is to 
know very lithe of the Mexican sources of information, or 
of Ureir extraordinary sagseity and tacihties in Keeping con 
stitntly appazed of our movements. As to my particular 
views in regard to the general policy to be pursued towards 
Moexteo, | perceive from the pubiie journals that they are 
shared by many distinguished statesmen; also, in part, by 
conspicuous officers of the navy, the publication of whose 
opintons is not, perhaps, obstructed by any regulations of 
the department. itis difficult, then, to imagine how the 
diffusion of mine can render any peculiar aid te the enemy, 
or specially disincline him to enter into negouations ot 
peace, 

In conclusion, | would say, it has given me great pain 
to be brought tuto tive 
inregand tothe Department of War and the Government. 
Tt has wot been of my seeking. ‘Vo the extent of my abili- 
ties, and the means placed at my disposal, [ have sought 
faithfully to serve the country, by earryiug out the rules and 
tnatructions of the Executive; but mH cannot be concealed, 
that sinee the capitulation of Monterey, the confidence of 
the department, and [ too much fear, of the President, ins 
been gradually withdrawn, and my consideration and use- 
fulness correspondingly diminished, The apparent deter- 
niination of the depariment to place mein an atutude antaze- 
nistical to the Government, bas an apt Hlustration in the 
well-Known fable of JM-op. I ask no favor, and I shrink 
from no responsibility, while intrusted with the eonmand 
in this quarter I shall continue to devote all ny energies to 
the public good, Joo\ing tor my reward tothe conseiousness 
Of pure motives, and to the final verdiet of impartial history. 

I ain, siv, your very obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Major General U.S. 4., commanding. 
Hon. W.L. Marcy, 8 cyos Wir, Washington, D.C. 


The fable alluded to by General Taylor, is as 
follows: 
THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


One hot, sultry day, a wolfanda lamb happened to come 
just at the same time to quench their thirst in the stream of 
fa brook that fell tumbling down the side of a rocky moun- 
tain. ‘The wolf stood upon the higher ground, and the lamb 
at sume distance below lim. However, the wolf, having a 
mind to pie< a quarrel with the lamb, asked him what he 
meant by disturbing the water, and making it so muddy that 
he could not drink, and at the same time demanded satis- 
faction. ‘he tamb, frightened at this threatening charge, 
told him, ina tone as mild as possible, that, with humbie 
submission, he could not conceive how that eould be, since 
the water which he drank ran down from the wolf to him, 
and therefore cou'd not be disturbed so far up the stream. 
Be tit as it may, replies the wolf, you are a raseal, and I 
have been told that you used ili language concerning me 
behind my back, about half a year ago. Upon my word, 
says the lamb, the time you mention was before [ wae born. 


In the absence of proof that the 


position in whita i now tind myself | 





and readiness, proposed his amendment, and have 
never given a vote more willingly in this House 
than on that occasion. 

lt will be, sir, a part of my object, in addressing 


the committee at this time, to prove the truth of | 


the proposition then adopted by the mnjority of 
this House. I dare not flatter myself that, in the 
discussion of this question, I shall be abie to pre- 
sent anything new to the attention of the commit- 
tee. The subject has been so fully and so ably 
treated, not only in this House, but by the press 
throughout the country, that it seems almost im- 
possible to impart to its discussion any novelty 
whatever. If I shall succeed in so doing, I shall 

_ deem myself peculiarly fortunate. 
in what I am about to say, I shall have oecasion 
to question the accuracy of the President of the 
United States, but I shall endeavor to do so with 
| a becoming respect for the dignity of his high 
, office. I shall raise with him no question of per- 
sonal veracity. I shail not assume that he has 
intended to deceive this House and the country. 
The supposition that he sat down to write his 


messages with the deliberate determination to mis- | 


state facts, is too shocking to be entertained, or, if 
| entertained, to be expressed in this place.. I shall 














and its justice, who has ever denied that it w 


; a as 
commenced by us? Itis true that it was prosecu- 


ted for the most part on our own soil, and became 
from the nature of the case, almost entirely defen. 
sive in itscharacter; but that it was eommenced by 
us for the redress of a long series of wrongs and 
outrages inflicted by Great Britain, is matter of 


history. Ele who should for this reason deny its 
justice, would probably find few to concur with 
him in opinion, While the war of the Revolution 
was doubtful as to its issue, many efforts were 
made to show that the first blood was shed by the 
British troops. After the contest was decided, and 
success had rendered us secure of the judgment of 
the world, that ground of defence was litile press- 
ed, and the justice of our cause in that quarrel is 
not made dependent on the deciston of the ques- 
tion—who commenced the war? A just war is not 
the less just, because commenced by the party 
which has injuries requiring so terrible a sales 
The question, therefore, By whom was the war 
commenced? is not thus laboriously discussed by 
the President, because its answer, if in accordance 
with his views, aside from all other considerations, 


'| would decide of course the justice of the contest, 


not take that ground, though I believe that errors, | 


| with reeard to matters of fact, of the gravest char- 


acter, abound in all the messaves of the President 


relating to the war with Mexico. 


to say they are intentional, though, if gentlemen | 


on this floor have heretofore seen fit to express 
' such an opinion, I recollect an instance of equal 
freedom of speech in another legislative assembly. 


I happened, a few days since, to fall in with some | 


| remarks, made on an occasion somewhat similar 
to the present, by a statesman of lofty standing in 


the British House of Lords, and I was struck with | 


the freedom with which he spoke of certain state- 
ments made by the King, in his speech from the 
| throne. 
refer, (Lord Chatham,) believed those statements 
} to be untrue, and he did not hesitate, in language 


The distinguished statesman to whom 1 | 


plain, explicit, direct, to charge the King and his | 


advisers with falsehood. I beg leave to read to 
the committee, from his speech on that occasion, 
an extract, which is not a little curious, as show- 
ing the spirit of those times. It may possibly 
have eseaped the recollection of some gentlemen 
of the committee. It may be found in Thackeray’s 
Life of Lord Chatham, and is as follows: 

“ Some persons, I see, have been shameless and daring 
enough to advise hia Majesty to support and countenance 
this opinion [the disavowal of certain proceedings by the 
Court of Spain] in his speech from the throne. Certainly, 


|| my lords, there never Was a more odious, a more infamous 


The wolf, finding it to no purpose to argue any longer | 


against truth, fell into a great passion, snarling and foaming 
atthe mouth, as if he iad been mad; and drawing near to 
the lamb, Sirrah, says he, if it were uot you, it was your 
father, and that isthe same. 
helpless thing, tore it to pieces, and made a meal of it. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 





SPEECH OF MR. JAMES DIXON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 24, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the President’s Annual Message, (Mr. 
Josern R, Incersout, of Pennsylvania, in the 
Chair)— 

Mr. DIXON (of Connecticut) addressed the 
committee as follows: 


Mr, Crainman: When the resqlution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General Taylor was 
before this House, a short time since, a member 
from Indiana offered an amendment, to the effect 
that the battles in which General Taylor had been 
engaged were fought in defence of the rights and 
honor of the nation, ‘This amendment my friend 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Asamun] immediately 
proposed to amend, by adding thereto these words: 
** IN A WAR UNNECESSARILY AND UNCONSTITUTION- 
ALLY COMMENCED By THE PresipeNnT oF THE Unt- 
rep Srares.” For this proposition of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts I voted. I believed it 
true then; I believe it true now. I rejoiced when 
the gentleman, with his accustomed promptitude 


So he seized the poor innocent, | 





falsehood imposed ona great nation: it degrades the King’s 
| honor; itis an insult to Parliament. His Majesty has been 
advised to confirm and give currency to an absolute false- 
hood, 


| disavowed the act of their governor is an absolute falsehood. 


: = * . 


it without concern. [should have been content that they 


| 


* If the falschood of this pretended disavowal had | 
|, been confined to the Court of Spain, T should have admitted | 


| themselves had lefta door open for exeuse and accommoda- | 


tion. 


| it his own.”’ 


The King of England’s honor is not tonched till he | 
adopts the falsehood, delivers itto his Parliament, and makes | 


|| Ihave read this extract for the sole purpose of | 


', showing that the freedom of debate in this House, 
| during this and the last session of Congress, has 
|| not equalled that permitted in the Pariiament of 
|| Great Britain, But, in the progress of my re- 
i; marks, I shall not avail myself of the privilege 
| claimed by others. [t will be enough for me if 1 
|} can show that the President has been guilty of 
|| gross mistakes in his statement of facts; whether 


|| intentionally or not, is not important to my pur- 


|| pose. 


argued the question, By whom was the war com- 


In the elaborate arguments contained in the va- | 
rious messages of the President with regard to the | 
Mexican war, the anxiety with which he has | 


| menced? cannot have escaped your attention, | 


Why has this question been so anxiously labored 
so much importance to show that Mexico com- 
menced the war? It by no means follows as a 
matter of course, that a war is always unjust on 
the part of the nation commencing hostilities. On 
the contrary, the presumption should be, that the 
party commencing war has just cause for resorting 
to such an extremity. Who commenced our late 
war with Great Britain? In defending that war 


by the President? Why is it deemed by him of 


| the Republic of Mexico had but fourteen 


i 


but for another reason. He well knows the vast 


/importance to himself personally, of showing that 
_ Mexico commenced hostilities, because if not com- 


[t is not for me || 


menced by Mexico, then the consequence is una- 
voidable, that they were commenced by himself. 
It iscertain that Congress did not commence the 
war; but, on the contrary, declared it already to 
exist on the 13th day of May, 1846. It was not, 
then, commenced by the war-making power of this 


/ country; and if not by Mexico, then it follows, as 
| the night the day, that it was commenced by the 


| sor. 


President of the United States. There is no escape 
from this conclusion, and hence the struggles, con- 
stant but ineffectual, on the part of the President, 
to show that Mexico invaded the territory of the 
United States, struck the first blow in this unfor- 
tunate contest, and **shed American blood on 
American soil.’? When we were told, on the ]]th 
of May, 1846, that war existed, Congress, the war- 
making power, had not declared war; and if it 
was not commenced by Mexico, no one will deny 
that the assumption of the war-making power, by 
the President, was an unconstitutional act. Hence 
his extreme anxiety to prove Mexico the aggres- 
In attempting to prove this, and thus shield 
himself from the consequences of his own uncon- 


_ gtitutional act, he has resorted to arguments which 


| Ido not hesitate to pronounce unworthy of the 


character of the Chief Magistrate of this great 


be sustained by proof. 


He has made assertions which cannot 
He has used language 
which, if literally true, is in spirit and meaning 


Republic. 


| untrue, and is calculated, if not intended—I hope 
I beg your lordships’ attention, and L hope T shall be | . . cs 


understood when I repeat, that the Court of Spain having | 


it was not intended—to produce a false impression 
on the public mind. He has misunderstood or 


| misrepresented the votes of this House, and has 


given the impression that certain measures have 
had the almost unanimous sanction of this body, 
when the Journal of its proceedings, if examined 
by him, would have shown him that the contrary 
was the fact. These charges, in a manner befit- 
ting the character of this House, and the official 
dignity of the President, I shall attempt to sub- 
stantiate. p 

And first with regard to the votes of this House. 
Every gentleman who hears me will recollect the 
bill of the 13th of May, 1846, declaring the existence 
of the war. With regard to that bill, and the action 
of the House of Representatives upon it, the Presi- 
dent, in his last annual message, uses the follow- 
ing language: 

«On learning that hostilities had been commenced by 
Mexico, I promptly communicated that fact, accompanied 
with a succinct statement of our other causes of eomplaint 
against Mexico, to Congress ; and that body, by the act of 
the 13th of May, 1846, declared, that ‘ by the act of the Re- 
public of Mexico a state of war exists between that Govern- 
ment and the United States.’ This act, declaring ‘the war 


to exist by the act of the Republic of Mexico,’ and making 
provision for its prosecution ‘to a speedy and successful 


| termination,’ was passed with great unanimity by Congress, 
there being but two negative votes in the Senate, and but four- 
| teen in the House of Representatives.”’ 


What is here asserted by the President? That 
the bill declaring the war to exist by the act of 
negative 


votes in the House of Representatives. In other 


words, the President conveys the idea, and so he 
would be understood by any one ignorant of the- 


real | 
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real history of the transaction, that the entire l 
House of Representatives, with the exception of || 
fourteen members, had, without any reserve, and 
without protest, declared the war “ to exist by the 
act of Mexico.” Here, in an official document, | 
where deception or concealment should find no |) 
place, is an attempt to convince the country, by an | 
artful collocation of words, and a suppression of a | 
part of the truth, that the House of Representa- |) 
tives—fourteen members only excepted—thought || 
this war to have been commenced by Mexico, | 
and so declared. Was this quite worthy of the | 
Chief Magistrate of this nation? Could he have 
been ignorant of the facts in the case? Did 
he not Know that sixty-seven members voted 
against the assertion that war existed by the 
actof Mexico? that the yeas and nays were or- 
dered, and that their names are recorded as thus 
voting? Does he not recollect that they protested || 
against the preamble containing the statement? | 
that they pronounced it false? and, finally, when |, 
they could not strike it out, voted for the bill, in 
spite of its false preamble, solely because they 
deemed it indispensable to furnish General Taylor 
with reinforcements immediately? The President, 
I venture to say, knew all this. Yet the idea con- 
veyed by him is, that only fourteen members were 
opposed to the declaration that war existed by the 
act of Mexico, when, in point of fact, sixty-seven 
Whig members voted against this declaration, and 
are so recorded in the list of yeas and nays in the 
published Journal! I shall use no harsh terms on || 
this occasion; but I ask if this kind of misrepre- || 
sentation is not totally unworthy such a document | 
as the message ef the President of the United 
States—a document which is read with profound 
interest in every part of the world, and should be 
dignified, just, honorable, and, like a record, “ im- | 
port absolute verity?”? In an unscrupulous parti- 
san newspaper, in a one-sided speech at the hust- || 
ings, such unworthy specimens of the art of elec- 
tioneering should alone be found. 
The Whigs in the House of Representatives, , 
who voted for the bill in question, wished to pro- | 
tect and defend General Taylor. They had heard | 
that he was surrounded by a host of infuriated | 
Mexicans; they thought it barely possible that the || 
| 
| 
} 
| 


a] 


supplies voted in that bill might reach him in sea- 
son to rescue him and his gallant army from their 
perilous situation; and they would not permit the 
false preamble, against which they had in vain 
voted, to prevent their taking the patriotic ground || 
which they wished to occupy—the ground of fur- |, 
nishing necessary supplies to our army. Could || 
they have been endued with a divine attribute, and || 
have foreseen what has since happened, they might | 
have acted otherwise. But who then dreamed of || 
this protracted war? Who imagined that we were, || 
with our armies, to invade Mexico, and overrun, || 
pecans subjugate, a large portion of that Repub- | 
ic? And after doing all this, and when she should || 
lie prostrate and bleeding at our mercy, who im- |) 
agined that the vote then given would be seized || 
upon by the President as a reason why we should || 
plunge the sword still deeper into the ‘* vital parts” | 
of Mexico? | 
Before proceeding further, permit me to allude 
to a topic introduced by an honorable member | 
from Indiana in his speech last week. The asser- 
tion that the war was brought on suddenly, and | 
that the Whigs in this House, on the 11th of May, | 
1846, when the President’s war message was re- | 
ceived, were taxen by surprise, he declared to be | 
an afterthought—a mere ‘‘ pretext.’? They had, | 
he said, full and ample notice that war with Mex- | 
ico was pene or at least possible; and in proof 
of this, he refers us to the President’s annual mes- 
sage of 1845, from which he quoted the following: 


' 
“The moment the terms of annexation offered by the 
United States were accepted by Texas, the latter hecame | 
so far a part of our OWn country as to make it our duty to | 
afford such protection and defence. I therefore deemed it || 
proper, as a precautionary measure, to order a strong squad- i] 


ron to the coasts of Mexico, and to concentrate an efficient | 
military force on the western frontier of T 
was ordered to take a position between the Nueces and Del 
Norte, [Corpus Christi,] and to repel any invasion of the 
} eng Aerritory which might be attempted by the Mexican 
orees. 


Thus, said the gentleman from Indiana, notice 
was given to Congress of the expected conflict, 


exag. Our army | 





and, if we did not take notice of it, we were guilty 
of culpable neglect in not reading the documents 
laid on our tab. But what does the President, 





| Negotiations were pending ? 


| tions of the same message. 


| the result. 
| have not sought to extend our territorial possessions by con- 
| quest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant people.” 


| tion. 
'yiz: ‘**Both the Congress and Convention of 





The War with Mezico—Mr. Dixon. 


in this extract, say he has done? Not that he has 
taken possession of disputed territory, for then he 


|! had done no such thing; but that he has taken 


steps to prevent the invasion of Texas by Mexico. 
He had concentrated, he says, a military force on 
the western frontier of Texas. Where was this 
force concentrated? At Corpus Christi, one hun- 
dred and fitty miles east of the Rio Grande, where 
they remained for nearly six months; and this, he 
says, was ‘ the western frontier of Texas.”’ Was 
this giving us notice that he should march into the 
Mexican settlements on the Rio Grande, while 
But let me, for a 
moment, turn your attention to some other por- 
Let us see if war with 
Mexico was as distinctly shadowed forth as the 
gentleman claims. In congratulating Congress on 


_ the annexation of Texas, he said, in this very 


message: 


“This accession to our territory has been a bloodless 
achievement. No arin of force has been raised to produce 
The sword has had no part in the victory. We 


Did this look like an intended invasion of Mex- 
ico? . Was this an intimation which bound us to 
take official notice that war was probable? But, 
further, in the same message he informed us that 


‘he had sent a minister to Mexico, ‘* clothed with 
'* full powers to adjust, and definitively settle all 
'*nending differences between the two countries, 


‘including those of boundary between Mexico and the 
‘ State of Texas.”’ 

And yet the gentleman declares that this very 
message sounded the note of warning in our ears 


‘that war was at hand, which we could not fail to 


hear and understand, without culpable neglect of 
duty. But, sir, little did we suppose that, before the 
President heard whether this minister was received 
whom he had despatched to Mexico, charged with 
full powers to ‘ settle the boundary between Mex- 
ico and the United States,’? he would march an 
army into the disputed territory and beyond the 


| extreme limit of the doubtful ground, and by this 


act of usurpation, precipitate the country into a 
state of war. I shall give my attention again to 
this topic in its proper place, and for the present 
pass over it. 

In the war message of May, 1846, the President 


pation of the western part of Texas, (viz: Corpus 


|| declared that he did not send the army to the | 
|| point, where they took position on their first occu- 


Christi,) until he was requested so to do “ both by | 
the Congress and Convention of Texas.”’ This is | 


his language : ‘‘ In my message, at the commence- 
‘ment of the present session of Congress, | inform- 
‘ed you that, upon the earnest appeal both of the 
‘ Congress and Convention of Texas, I had ordered 
‘an efficient military force to take a position be- 
‘tween the Nueces and the Del Norte.” [This or- 
der General Taylor executed by taking position at 
Corpus Christi, where the army, as thus ordered, 
took position, and remained till March 11, 1846.) 
Now, sir, let us look at the message, at the com- 
mencement of the (then) present session of Con- 
gress, and see how the President informed us that 
he made this order ‘* upon the urgent appeal and 
request of both the Texan Congress and Conven- 
»? In that message, he used this language, 


‘ Texas invited this Government to send an army 
‘into that territory to protect and defend them 
‘against the menaced attack.’’ Was this informing 
us that he had sent the army ‘‘ upon the earnest 
appeal of the Texan Congress and Convention?”’ 
No, sir, it gave us no such information. He said 
that Texas had invited the army, which was true; 
but he did not say, in that message, that the army 
was sent ‘‘ upon the earnest appeal of the Texan 
Congress and Convention,” for, in point of fact, 
it was sent before either the Congress or Convention 
had assembled, as 1 shall show. Sir, in his annual 
message of 1845, the President was not prepared 
to say that he sent the army to Corpus Christi 
‘at the request of the Texan Congress and Con- 
vention; but in his war message of May 11, 
1846, six months afterwards, he made this decla- 
ration, and added, that he had told us so six 
months before. Any one, by a reference to his 
annual message of December, 1845, can see that 
he had told us no such thi 
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us,in that message, that he had been requested 
by the Texan Congress and Convention to send 
the army; but, whether this request was before 
or after it was actually sent, he does not say. No, 
sir, it was reserved for the never-to-be-forgotter 
war message of May, 1846, to assert that our 
troops were sent to the point they so long occu- 
pied, at Corpts Christi, upon the urgent appeal 
both of the Congress and Convention of Texas.”’ 
And now, sir, | ask the attention of the commit- 
tee while I show, by the documents furnished to 
this House by the President, that he did not send 
the army of which he speaks to any portion of 
Texas, upon the “urgent appeal of the Texan 
Congress and Convention,” or upon their “ing: 
tation,’’ but that he did so before either of those 
bodies assembled ! 4 

On the 28th day of May, 1845, Mr. Marcy, Secre- 
tary of War, wrote to General Taylor, informing 
him that he would probably soon be called on to 
proceed with the forees under his command to 
Texas; and on the 15th day of June following, 
(June 15, 1845,) Mr. Baneroft, (then acting Secre- 
tary of War,) as it would seem, sent to General 
Taylor an order to proceed to the western frontier 
of Texas, with an “ ultimate destination’’ to the 
banks of the Rio Grande. 

The President says it was ‘‘on the urgent ap- 
peal of beth the Texan Congress and Convention"’ 
that this order was given. Letus see. If you will 
turn, sir, to the Executive documents of the 29th 
Congress, Ist session, page 42, you will find, that 
on the 15th day of April, 1845, Anson Jones, Pres- 
ident of the Republic of ‘Texas, issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he called an extra session of the 
Texan Congress, to meet on the 16th day of June, 
1845, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the joint resolutions of annexation passed by the 
Congress of the United States. 

This call for an extra session was dated April 
15,1845. The Congress of Texas accordingly met 
en the 16th day of June, 1845. On the 15th day of 
the same month, in the same year, the order to oc- 
cupy the western frontier of Texas, which resulted 
in General Taylor’s taking position at Corpus 
Christi, was given—the same order which was 
mentioned in the message of December, 1845, 
and which the President again alludes to in the 
war message of May, 1846, and declares to have 
been on the urgent appeal of the Texan Congress 
n. It was issued the day before the 
meeting of the Texan Congress, on whose urgent 
appeal the President of the United States solemnly 
informed Congress it was issued ! 

So much for the action of the Texan Congress. 
Let us look now at that of the Texan Convention. 

When was the “urgent appeal,” upon which 
this military force was ordered to take position 
between the Nueces and the Del Norte, made by 
the Texan Convention? That Convention was au- 
thorized, by an act of the Texan Congress, (at its 
special session to which I have just alluded,) ap- 
proved June 23, 1845, to meet on the 4th of July, 
1845, and did meet on that day, and not before. 


| The President, then, on the 15th day of June, 1845, 


directed an efficient force to take position near the 
mouth of the Nueces on the urgent appeal of the 
Texan Convention, which assembled twenty days 
after the order was given, to wit, on the 4th of 


| July, 1845! Why are the facts thus misrepresented 


j 
} 


| Mexico, however it mr 
! justify the conduct of t 


' 
i 
} 


i 


| in the message? Why does the President wish us 
| to believe that these orders were issued by him in 


consequence of the request of Texas, when the fact 
was otherwise?) Was it necessary to disguise the 


truth in erder to defend his own unauthorized acts? 


So much for the accuracy of the message on this 
int. 

Before proceeding further to discuss the origin 
of the war and the responsibility of the Executive 
for its commencement, it is important to consider 
that the question, whether at the beginning of hos- 
tilities we had, as a nation, just cause of war against 

be decided, cannot at all 
e President. If we then 
had cause of war, it is sufficient for us to know 
that the war-making power of this Government 
had not seen fit to commence war for those causes. 
I do not desire, for the present, to deny that we 
had just cause of war. | might admit it without 
affecting my argument, for the question I am dis- 


is, by whom was the war commenced, 


No such thing can be found there. He only told || and not whether we had sufficient causes of war 
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to justify Congress in declaring it, had they seen 
fit to do so; and I repeat that, if we had cause of 
war, the war-making power had not declared war 
when hostilities commenced and the first battles 
were fought. All, therefore, which the President 
says, by way of extenuation of his conduct, with 
regard to the then existing causes of complaint 


against Mexico, must be considered utterly unim- | 


portant, and as furnishing him no defence, inas- 
much as, even if these causes would have justified 
Congress in declaring war, they farnish no jusufi- 
cation to the President, who is not the war-making 
power. He had no more right to decide that war 
was our proper remedy for wrongs inflicted by 
Mexico, than the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and it ts no defence of his course, that we 


had suffered any number of injuries at the hand of 


Mexico. Nordo Lunderstand the friends of the 
President now to rest his defence on this ground, 
although, in one of his messages, he indirectly 
attempts to justify his course by reciting the long 
catalogue of wrongs, which he claims Mexico has 
inflicted on this nation. Ido not desire to deny 
or palliate those wrongs, nor ts it necessary for my 
purpose to decide whether they would have jus- 
tified Congress in declaring war. 

{Here Mr. Vinton, in an under tone, was un- 
derstood to remark that they did not ,consttute 
sufficient cause of war. | 


So I think, sir; and | (since otherwise my real | 
opinion on that point may be misunderstood ) have | 


no hesitation in saying, that had Mr. Polk, in his 


annual message of 1845, recommended the * ulte- | 


rior measures’’ which he says had been in contem- 


plation, but were not urged in consequence of the | 


consent of the Mexican Government to receive a 
minister, I, as one humble representative of the 
people, should by no means have voted for a 
declaration of war; I should have voted against it. 


I did not think we had sufficient cause of war, nor | 


if we had, that all peaceful means had been ex- 
hausted for the adjustment of existing difficulties, 


and therefore I should not then have given a vote | 


to authorize the President to adopt the last resort of 
nations. But,if it is admitted that sufficient cause 
of war existed, this admission does not help the 
President, because, as I have said, he was not the 
war-making power. Before leaving this topic | 
desire to show the opinion of General Jackson, 
expressed as late as A 
to our causes of complaint against Mexico. Ina 
letter of that date to Governor Cannon, of Ten- 
nessee, he uses this language : 

(EXTRACT. } 

** Should Mexico insuitour national flag, invade our terri- 
tory, or interrupt our citizens in the lawful pursuits which are 
guurantied to them by treaty, then the Government will 
promptly repel the insult, and seek reparation for the inju- 
ry. Bur ir pores nov appear that offences of this kind have 
been committed by Mezico. ANDREW JACKSON,” 

On the 5th of August, 1836, then, General Jack- 
son thought we had no cause of war against Mex- 


ico. If, since that time, she has inflicted injuries 


upon us, perhaps an impartial tribunal would de- | 


cide that the plot for the annexation of Texas, for 
twenty years secretly cherished, and finally suc- 
cessfully executed in 1845, affords her some ground 
for the belief that the wrongs inflicted have not 
been wholly on one side. But I must hasten to 


another part of my argument. 
The principal ground of defence assumed by the | 


i 


President for taking forcible possession of the ter- 
ritory on the Rio Grande is, that the territory thus 
taken was ‘‘American soil,’’ a portion of the 
United States. I propose to examine that propo- 
sition. 

In the year 1844, the predecessor of the present 
Executive made a treaty with Texas, by which 
that country was annexed to this Republic. That 
treaty was submitted to the Senate of the United 
States for ratification, and was by that body re- 
jected. The published debates on that occasion 
show the grounds on which the rejection of the 
Tyler treaty was based. Mr. Benton and other 
Democratic Senators voted and spoke against the 
treaty, and their opposition was almost solely 
placed on the ground, that by the treaty the bound- 
ary question was settled precisely as the Presi- 
dent has now taken upon himself to settle it. 1 
shall have occasion, in the course of my remarks, 
to quote what Mr. Benton said on that occasion. 
He and other Democratic Senators voted against 


the treaty, because it implied that the western |: State of Texas, adopted in 1845, did not declare her ' 


ugust 5, 1836, with regard | 


| tended the boundary of that country to the Rio 





| Government of the United States. 
| what was ** territory properly included in and right- 
| fully belonging to the Republic of Texas,’’ was to 
| be adjusted by this Government and Mexico. 


| sponsibility of all consequences which might result 
| dent. 
| tleman, sir, is grossly mistaken in the facts. I 


as a State, did proceed with indecent haste. The 
/ under the previous question. 


| tlemen, (who afterwards complained that in the 
| Oregon controversy they were abandoned by their 
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boundary of Texas was the Rio Grande, thus, as || boundary to extend tothe Rio Grande, and, in the 


they said, encroaching upon Mexican territory. || 
The treaty was, therefore, rejected by the votes of 
Senators friendly to annexation, but unwilling to 
annex territory belonging to Mexico to the United 
States. The Senate refused to seize a portion of 
Mexican territory, by annexing Texas with the | 
Rio Grande as a western boundary. The measure 
was thus, for a time, defeated. During the last 
Presidential canvass it was made a question at the 
polls; but when its opponents predicted war as one 
of its probable consequences, the people were as- 
sured that there was no danger of war, that the 
claims of Mexico would be silenced by money, 
and that the question of boundary would be settled 
by negotiation. After the result of the Presidential |, 
election of 1844 was known, the subject was again 
brought before Congress, and it was proposed, by 
joint resolution of the two Houses of Congress, to 
annex Texas to this Union. The resolutions, after || 
having passed the House, were amended in the | 
Senate, by adding an alternative proposition, au- 
thorizing the President to negotiate with Texas 
and Mexico; and with the addition of this second 
proposition, which it was said would be adopted | 
by the President, the joint resolutions of annexa- 
tion passed the Senate. Mr. Tyler, however, on 
the 3d of March, 1845, as one of the last acts of 
his administration, adopted the first alternative of 
the two propositions. In the message of Decem- | 
ber, 1845, Mr. Polk says: i 
Tu pursuance of the joint resolution of Congress for an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, my predecessor, on the 
third day of Mareh, 1245, elected to submit the first and sec- | 
ond sections of that resolution to the Republic of Texas as | 


an overture on the part of the United States for her admis- | 
sion into the Union, This election I approved,” &c. 


The first and second sections of the joint reso- || 
lution thus adopted by Mr. Tyler and approved | 
by Mr. Polk are as follows: 1] 


“ Resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of || 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That }} 
Congress doth consent that the territory properly included || 
within and rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas may || 
be erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, | 
with a republican form of government, to be adopted by the | 
people of said Republic, by deputies in convention assem- | 
bled, with consent of the existing Government, in order that 
the same may be admitted as one of the States of this Union. | 

‘* Be it further enacted, That the foregoing consent of Con- | 
gress is given upon the following conditions and the follow- 
ing guarantees, to wit: 

“ First. Said State to be formed subject to the adjustment || 
by this Government of ALL QUESTIONS OF BOUND. || 
AR Y that may arise wilh other Governments,” &c. 


Under these conditions, Mr. Chairman, Texas |! 
came into this Union, with the express “ éondition || 
and guarantee’’ that the question of her boundary | 
with Mexico (with no other nation had she any | 
question of boundary) should be settled by the | 
The question, 


Thus far, then, the boundary question was pur- || 
posely left open to negotiation. But we were told || 
the other day by the gentleman from Maryland, | 
(Mr. McLanr,} that the constitution of the pres- 
ent State of Texas, adopted on July 28, 1845, ex- || 





Grande in express terms, and that Congress, in its 
final consummation of annexation, admitted Texas 
into the Union with that State constitution, and 
thus adopted and sanctioned the Rio Grande as the 
boundary; and, further, that the President was 
bound to protect Texas to that boundary—the re- 


ee 


resting upon Congress, and not upon the Presi- 
Now, sir, if this were true, there would be, 
I admit, some force inthe argument. But the gen- 


admit that the last Congress, in admitting Texas 


measure was hurried through without regard to 
the usual forms of legislation, and without debate, 
But though a leap 
was then taken in the dark—though, in the pecu- 
liar and expressive language of some Western gen- 


Southern brethren,) they ‘* went it blind’’—yet the 
vortex into which they plunged was not so dark | 
and deep as the.gentleman supposes. He is en- | 
tirely wrong in his facts. The constitution of the | 





| Statement. 


| with the annexation resolutions. 


| L cannot dwell upon it in this place. 
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gentleman’s published speech, he has modified his 
On the contrary, that constitution 
which I have now before me, declares, in its pre. 


_amble, that it was adopted in accordance with the 


provisions of the joint resolution of annexation, 


And the third section of Article XIII. of thay 
constitution is as follows : 


Sec. 3. All laws; and parts of laws, now in force in the 


| Republic of Texas, which are not repugnant to the Consti- 
, tution of the United States, the joint resolutions for unner- 


ing Texas to the United States, or to the provisions of this 
constitution, shall continue and remain in force, as the laws 
of this State, until they expire by their own limitation, or 


shall be altered or repealed by the legislature thereof.” 


All laws, then, of the former Republic of Texas 


were to remain in force, by the constitution of the 


State of Texas, except such laws as were inconsistent 
Laws so incon- 


| sistent were not to continue in force, but were, 


from that time, repealed by this constitution of the 
State of Texas. Now, sir, I ask, what laws of 


the old Republic of Texas were inconsistent with 


the annexation resolutions? Show me, if you can, 
a single law of this character, except one, and that 
one was the act, passed by the Texan Congress in 
1836, extending the boundary of Texas to the Rio 
Grande, and thus, if allowed to remain in force, 
annulling that clause in the annexation resolutions 
which provided that the boundary question should 
be settled by the Government of the United States. | 
shall give, in another part of my remarks, some 
facts with regard to the character of the act of the 
Republic of ‘Texas, passed in 1836, which extend- 
ed the boundary to the Rio Grande, and was thus 
repealed by the constitution of the State of Texas, 
as being repugnant to the annexation resolutions. 
The State of 
Texas, in forming a constitution with the view of 


| coming into this Union, was not guilty of the folly 


of risking the success of their favorite measure by 
refusing to consent that the boundary line between 
Texas and Mexico should be settled by the United 
States Government. No, sir; they had previously, 
in point of fact, abandoned all claim to the Rio 
Grande. They never had possession up to that 
river, and their claim to it was virtually abandoned 
long before. In proof of this, permit me to read 


an extract from a letter from our chargé d’affaires 
}at Texas, (Mr. Andrew Jackson Donelson,) to 


Mr. Buchanan, (Secretary of State,) dated Texas, 
July 11, 1845. He says: 


“The proclamation of a truee between the two nations, 
(Texas and Mexico,) founded on propositions mutually ac- 
ceptable to them, leaving the question of boundary not only 
an open one, but Mexico én possession of the east.hank of the 
Rio Grande, seemed to me inconsistent with the expectation 
that, in defence of the claims of ‘Texas, our troops shoukl 
march immediately to that river. What the Executive of 
‘Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle by nego- 
tiation, to say the least of it, could as well be left to the 


| United States on the same conditions.”’ 


The question of boundary, then, was by Texas 
** not only left open,’’ but the President had in- 
formation that ** Mexico was in possession of the 
east bank of the Rio Grande.” Jt was then emi- 


_nently proper, when Texas, as a State, adopted a 


constitution preparatory to her proposed admission 
into our Union, that the laws of the Republic of 
Texas, inconsistent with the annexation resolu- 
tions, should be considered-no longer of binding 
validity. She came into our Union, if not aban- 
doning her claim to the boundary of the Rio 


| Grande, at least leaving it open for negotiation. 
| She came with the express understanding, both on 
_her part and on ours, that the settlement of the 


boundary question was one which the General Gov- 


| ernment must undertake; and that it was not for 


Texas, much less for the President of the United 


| States, to attempt its settlement. 


I think I have proved, sir, that we took Texas, 


atleast, with an uncertain western boundary. The 


boundary of Texas proper—the old department of 


| Texas—is admitted on all hands to have been the 


Nueces river. If it was to be extended further 


west, the question of boundary thus raised was, 


by the annexation resolutions, to be settled with 
Mexico by the Government of the United States. 
The whole question was thus left open to negotia- 
tion; all was ‘* as broad and general as the casing 
air.’? And there was far more reason for negotia- 
tion in the case of Texas than in the case of Ore- 


gon. Mexico was in possession of the disputed 


territory, (if it was then even disputed by us.) 
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as _ 


Mr. Donelson so declares in his letter just referred | 
to. She had been in possession ever since her in- 
dependence. She had military posts there, as I 
shall show, of which she was in undisturbed pos- 
session. The soil had been declared by Mr. Ben- 
ron, and other distinguished Senators, to be right- 
fully hers, and for that reason the Senate had 
rejected a treaty annexing this territory east of the 
Rio Grande to our Union. It was no part of the 
department of Texas, but was a part of the depart- | 
ments of Coahuila and Tamaulipas, and New Mex- | 
ico. Oregon, on the contrary, the President had | 
declared to be ours, by a ‘‘ clear and unquestion- | 
able” title, to the latitude of 54° 40". I repeat, | 
therefore, there was far more reason why we | 
should negotiate with regard to our title to the | 
country on the east bank of the Rio Grande, than | 
in the case of our title to Oregon. Yet the Presi- | 
dent did not see fit to take forcible possession of | 
the “whole of Oregon.”? No, sir; he chose to 
negotiate with Great Britain. Had he pursued | 
the same course with Oregon as with the country | 
of the Rio Grande, had he marched an army to 
the line he claimed, instead of leaving the question | 
to the proper department of the Government, would 
any of those who now advocate his course have 
then attempted to defend it? Could a similar line | 
of conduct in that case have been justified? No. 
He ventured to take no such course with regard 
to Oregon; he left that boundary question just 
where he should have left this. Knowing, as he 
did, that the annexation resolutions were carried | 
only with a provision, that the boundary question 
should be left open for negotiation; knowing that 
Mr. Calhoun, when Secretary of State, had in- | 
structed Mr. Green to assure Mexico, that this | 
question he was ready to settle ‘on terms the |, 
most liberal”? to that republic; knowing that Mex- 
ico was in absolute, undisturbed possession of the 
soil—that the inhabitants there were Mexicans, |, 
and not Texans—and that Texas never had exer- 
cised any actual jurisdiction over the territory; by 
what authority did he, while Congress was in ses- 
sion, assume the decision of the question, and take | 
possession of the disputed ground with an army 
of the United States ? | 
But it has been said that negotiation had been | 
tried, and had failed; that the President had done || 
everything in his power to settle the question by 
negotiation, and that it was not until all these efforts 
failed that he resorted to extreme measures. I say, | 
sir, it was not for him to judge when ‘ extreme 
measures”? should be resorted to, or what they | 
should be. That was a question for Congress, and 
Congress alone. The President knew full well | 
that, when negotiations should fail, it was not a | 
part of his duty to resort to hostilities. His duty 
would then have been to submit the whole case to | 
Congress for its action. The people of the United | 
States, by their Representatives in Congress, were | 
the proper authority to decide what means should 
be adopted on the failure of negotiation, and this 
the President well knew. The Constitution had 
not invested him with the right to involve us in the 
calamities of war, whenever he might think further 
negotiations would be unavailing. I have here, sir, 
a letter from his Secretary of State to Mr. Slidell, in 
which he speaks to this very point. Hear what he | 
says on the 28th of January, 1846: 
“ After this, should the Mexicar: Government finally refuse | 
to receive you, then demand passports from the proper au- | 
thority, and return tothe United States. It will then be the 


duty of the President to submit the whole case to Congress, and 


call upon the nation to assert its just rights, and avenge its 
injured honor.” 


This was what the President should have done 
when negotiations had failed. But, sir, he didnot 
even wait to see what would be the issue of nego- 
tiations. "When he usurped the war-making pow- 
er, and ordered the army of General Taylor to 
march from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, he 
had not heard of the rejection of our minister, Mr. |, 
Slidell. Yet, in his message, he tells us that the | 
march of our army did not take place “till he had | 
‘ received such information as rendered it probable, 
‘ ifnot certain, thatthe MexicanGovernment would | 
‘refuse to receive our envoy.” I ask the commit- | 
tee to mark the language of the President’s mes- | 
sage. There was a meaning in that peculiar lan- | 


guage. The words have been carefully selected. | 
e says, ** the army remained at Corpus Christi until || 
after he received’’ this information. That, sir, is | 
true; the army did not march till the 11th of March, 


- 


| Mexican newspaper called the Siglo. 


/among the documents. 
| what it was? 
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1846; but when was the order for the march given 
by the President? On the 13th of January, 1846. 
He had then no knowledge that our minister, Mr. 
Slidell, had been rejected. He had received no 
such information when the order was given. 

Instead of having the least reason, at that time, 
to suppose he had been rejected by Mexico, it is 
certain that nothing more than Mr. Slidell’s letter 
of the 17th and 18th of_December had been re 
ceived, in which he informed Mr. Buchanan that 
though he might possibly be rejected, yet, that no 
final decision had been made, though the question 
of his reception had been submitted to the council 
of government. On the 20th of January, 1846, 
Mr. Buchanan acknowledges the receipt of this 
letter of the 17th and 18th of December, and in- 
forms Mr. Slidell, that the order of the 13th, to 
General Taylor, to march to the Rio Grande had 
been given, not in consequence of the information 
given by Mr. Slidell of his rejection; no, sir, Not 
IN CONSEQUENCE, but “IN ANTICIPATION” of 
such rejection. 


What information did Mr. Slidell’s letter of the | 


17th December give? Nothing more than that his 
rejection was possible, and hardly this, for it en- 


closed a letter of December 16, 1845, from the 


Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations, Mr. Peiiay 
Peifia, to Mr. Slidell, giving the reason of the delay 
in deciding with regard to his reception. 
letter of Mr. Petia y Pefia, which was enclosed in 


Mr. Slidell’s letter of the 17th and 18th December, | 


isas follows. It shows that Mr. Slidell’s rejection 
was not then even probable : 
Mr. Pena y Pena to Mr. Slidell. 


PaLace OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, ? 
Mexico, December 16,1845. § 


The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, inanswer | 
| to the letter which his exceHency Mr. John Slidell was | 


pleased to address to him yesterday, has the honor to inform 


| him that the delay in his reception to which he alludes, and 
| the consequent delay in answering his preceding note, making 


known his arrival in this capital, and accompanying a copy 


of his credentials, have arisen solely from certain difficulties, | 


occasioned by the nature of those credentials, as compared 
with the proposition made by the United States, through 
their consul, to treat peacefully upon the affairs of Texas, 
with the person who should be appointed to that effect; for 
which reason it has heen found necessary to submit the said 
credentials to the council of government, for its opinion with 
regard to them. 


The undersigned will communicate the result to his excel- | 


lency without loss of time, assuring him meanwhile that the 
Government of Mexico is ready to proceed agreeably to what 


|| it proposed in its answer on the subject. 


The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to offer 
to his excellency Mr. Slidell the assurances of his very dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

MANUEL DE LA PENA Y PERA. 
His Excellency Joun Suiipetr, &c., &e. 


This hardly proved Mr. Slidell’s rejection prob- | 
| able. 


On the contrary, the difficulty seemed to be 
a mere matter of form, which could be easily ob- 


viated; for he says, ‘‘the Mexican Government is | 


willing to proceed agreeably to what it proposed in its 
answer on the subject,” that is to say, receive Mr. 
Slidell as a commissioner. 


There is nothing, therefore, in the correspond- | 
/ence of the 17th and 18th of December, 1846, || 
_which rendered Mr. Slidell’s rejection at all certain, 
/ unless it were contained in the decision of the 
‘council of government on the question of his re- 

ception, mentioned in the postcript of Mr. Slidell’s || 
'| letter, dated December 18. That postcript was as || 
|, follows: 


«Pp. 8. December 18, 1845. The moment I was about to 
cloze this, I obtained the dictamen of the council of govern- 
ment, published in the Siglo, (newspaper.) I send you the 
paper.”’ 


Mr. Slidell, it seems, then sent to Mr. Buchanan | 


the decision of the council of government, in a 
I have a 
It is not given 
How shall we ascertain 
Did it advise Mr. Slidell’s rejection? 
Was it that from which Mr. Polk learnt, for the 
first time, that Mr. Slidell was to be rejected? No, 
sir; it did not advise his rejection. Most fortu- 


great curiosity to see that paper. 


: i ’ l he | . 
eee s coos haeneee seen ree | Mexican Government,, of which Mr. Buchanan 
| and the President received information on the 23d 
'| day of January, 1846, (ten days after the date of 


contents of that document—this celebrated ‘ dic- 
tamen”’ of the Mexican council of government. 


In Mr. Buchanan’s letter of the 20th January, 


1846, to Mr. Slidell, he tells us what was this 


| ** decision of the council of government’’—this dic- 


tamen. He says, “ the advice of the council of gov- 
ernment is in the same spirit; THEY DO NOT advise the 
Mexican Government to refuse to receive you,”’ &e.; 
and goes on to say that the difficulty was, that 
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Mr. Slidell was a full minister, and not a special 
commissioner. And yet, sir, if you will turn to 
the annual message at the opening of the twenty- 
| hinth Congress, second session, you will find that 
the President there says, that this decision of the 
council of government did advise Mr. Slidell’s re- 
jection. Which of them shall we believe? Me. 
Buchanan asserts the fact to be one way; Mr. Polk 
flatly contradicts him, and declares it to be directl 
the contrary. Which was right? I am inclined 
to think Mr. Buchanan was right, for the reason 
that he was writing to Mr. Slidell, whom he had 
no motive to deceive, and who already knew what 
the decision in fact was. But the President and 
his Secretary must settie this question of fact be- 
tween themselves. 

I have said, sir, that on the 13th day of January, 
1846, when the President ordered the army to 
march to the Rio Grande, Mr. Slidell’s letter, in- 
forming the State Department of his rejection, had 
not been received. On the 27th of December, 
1845, Mr. Slidell wrote this letter to Mr. Buchanan, 

enclosing to him the first refusal of the Mexican 
|| Government to receive him. When was this letter 
| received? It so happens that this letter, containing 
| the decision of the Mexican Government with re- 
| gard to Mr. Slidell, is the only one the date of the 
receipt of which we are able to show from the 
documents before us. Fortunately, we do know 
when this was received. On the 28th day of Jan- 
uary, 1846, Mr. Buchanan writes to Mr. Slidell: 
“Your despatches of the 27th and 29th of Decem- 
ber last were received at this department on the 
23d instant.’’ That fact, then, is fixed. Yet the 
|| President had ordered General ‘Taylor to march 
| from Corpus Christi to the Rio-Grande on the 
|| 13th, ten days before he received an intimation 
that our minister had been rejected. Yet he tells 
us the army did not march; that it ‘remained at 
Corpus Christi’’ till after he had received informa- 
| tion from Mexico. By using this form of lan- 
| guage, did he intend to deceive us? Could this 
particular phraseology have been intended to pro- 
duce a false impression ? 

Certain it is, that whatever the President ma 
say of the time when the army a marched, 
he ordered General Taylor to advance, long before 
he heard that our minister had been rejected. He 

| did not hear of the rejection of Mr. Slidell till the 
23d of January. The order was issued on the 


13th of January previous; and the giving such an 
order, under the circumstances, was, in my judg- 
ment, such an act of usurpation as renders him 
liable to the severest censure. It was an assump- 
tion of the war power, and was the cause of the 
vast expense of treasure and of blood which this 
war has occasioned. 
| Mr. RHETT here interposed with a question 
as to dates. 
Mr. DIXON replied: I assure the honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina that | have been 
|| extremely careful and guarded in what I have 
stated; and I repeat, that there is no evidence that 
the President had received the slightest hint from 
| Mr. Slidell of the fact of his rejection, till ten 
| days after the order to march to the Rio Grande 
| was given. But if the gentleman from South Car- 





' olina, or any one who hears me, still doubts with 
|| regard to this, I beg to refer him to Mr. Buchanan's 
| letter to Mr. Slidell of the 20th January, 1846. 
| Instead of putting,the order to General Taylor to 
march from Corpus Christi on the ground of this 
rejection, Mr. Buchanan says: ‘In the mean time, 
‘the President, IN ANTICIPATION of the final 
| ‘refusal of the Mexican Government to receive 
‘ you, has ordered the army of Texas to advance, 
‘and take position on the left bank of the Rio 
‘Grande.”” The President and his friends say 
this order was in consequence of the rejection. Mr. 
Buchanan, his Secretary of Siate, says it had 
already been given by the President, in anticipation 
of that event. ; : 
But, sir, even the rejection of Mr. Slidell by the 


| that fatal order, which, as predicted at the time by 


\ Mr. Calhoun, precipitated the nation into war,)— 


'| L say, this rejection of Mr. Slidell was not final. 
'| The President still had reason to believe that our 
‘| minister would be received, as I shall proceed to 
‘Lshow. And I venture here to ask the attention of 
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the committee to dates, which are of the utmost I by her northern frontiers,’’ “ at the same time that, 


importance. We are told that negotiation had 
failed—that peaceful means had been exhaueted 
before the President resorted to extreme meas- 
ures. Yetcan you believe, sir, that on the 28th 


day of January, 1846, after Mr. Slidell’s letter of 


the 27th December had been received here, Mr. 
Buchanan writes: ** You should wait patiently for 
“a final decision on the question of your reception, 
‘unless it should be unreasonably protracted, or 
* yon should clearly discover that they are trifling 
* with this Government.” 

“* Wail patiently for a final decision!’ 1 am right, 
then, in saying that the decision before given was 
not considered final. Negotiation was not aban- 
doned; peaceable means had not been exhausted 
on the 28th of January; yet the army was ordered 
into the disputed territory on the 13th of the same 
month! 

But look further. Mr. Slidell continued in 
Mexico. (Not in the city, but in Jalapa.) As late 
as the Ist of March, 1846, he wrote to Mr. Bu- 
chanan as follows: 

« My letiers from Mexico speak confidently of my recog- 
nition,’ Ke. “If LT should now be received, 1 think that 
my prospects of suecesstul negotiation will be better than 
if no obstacies had been opposed to tay recognition im the 
first instance.”’ 

Yet gentlemen‘have told us that on the 13th of 
January previous all negotiation had failed! 

But, Mr. Chairman, the documents of this House 
furnish us with proof that the President of the 
United States had peculiar reasons for believing 
that Mexico would be willing to negotiate, and 
would finally consent to receive our minister. I 
think I can satisfy you that he knew that peace- 


able means had not been exhausted, and that war | 


with Mexico was not necessary Mr. Slidell gave 
him a piece of information which assured him, if 
he had before entertained doubts on the subject, 
that the resumption of negotiations with Mexico 
was not only probable, but nearly certain. This 
information was contained ina letter from Mr. Sli- 
dell, dated February 6, 1846, from which I read 
the following: 

* Since my despatch of the l4th ultimo nothing has oceur- 
red t» indicate the course likely to be pursued by the exist- 
ing Government as to my reception, but I think it will 
mainly be controtled by the aspect of the Oregon question. 
Should our difficulties with Great Britain continue to pre- 
sent a prospect of war with that Power, there will be buta 
faint hope of a change of policy here.”’ 

In other words, Mr. Slidell tells him, that his 
own reception would depend on the President’s 
settlement of the Oregon question. If that ques- 
tion should be settled peaceably, he would be re- 
ceived; but if we should become involved in war 
with Great Britain, he would be rejected. Now, 
sir, the President perfectly well knew at that time, 
as well as afterwards, that he did not mean to have 
an war with England. ‘The illustrious and vener- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
made a prediction on this floor, during the debate 
on the Oregon question, which the President knew 
full well would prove true. He predicted that we 
should have no war with England on the Oregon 
question; for, said he, “ either the British Govern- 
ment or Mr. President Polk will back out.”” The 
President very well knew that he himself would 
“ beck out,’ it England did not, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had predicted. He had no 
tention of fighting Great Britain. He very well 
knew that he would abandon all to which he had 
said our title was “clear and unquestionable.” 
He knew that he would sign a treaty with Great 


Britain, giving her all she demanded; as Mr. Pak- | 
enham said in his despatch, ‘‘ without the change || 


of a word or a letter.”” Knowing this, I repeat, 
he had peculiar reasons for believing that Mexico 
would be inclined to peace, since it was the opinion 
of Mr. Slidell that the renewal of negotiations 
depended ‘on the result of the Oregon question. 
He knew there was still ample room for negotia- 
tion. Gentlemen on the other side of this House 
have fallen into a great mistake, when they have 
claimed that the President did not proceed to ex- 
treme measures till all negotiation was at an end. 
Negotiation was not atan end. On the contrary, 
the final rejection itself of Mr. Slidell, which took 
place on the 12th of March, 1846, two months 
after the order of January 13th to march to the 
Rio Grande, was put by Mexico, in part, on the 
ground that our “invading forces were advancing 
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| 


| General Taylor was acting 
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by our minister plenipotentiary, propositions were 
made for conciliation and accommodation.’”’ Mr. 


J. M. De Castilio y Lanzas, the then Mexican | 
Minister of Foreign Relations, says, in giving the || 
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final decision of his Government, this ** would be | 


a sufficiently powerful reason for not listening to |’ 
propositions for conciliation and accommodation.” || as the advice of General Taylor, as follows: 
Thus it appears, Mr. Chairman, by the docu- | 
which the President of the United | 


States has furnished this House, that while nego- | 


ments with 


tiations were pending, with a fair prospect of a 
peaceful termination of the difficulties between this 


country and Mexico, the President, before he had 


received information of Mr. Slidell’s rejection, | 


without ** submitting the whole case to Congress,” | 


(as Mr. Buchanan declared it his duty to do,) al- 


though then in session, cut short all negotiation 


with the sword, and, by his own unauthorized, | 
unconstitutional act, precipitated this country into | 


war. 

dut itis said by the friends of the President that 
the order of the 13th of January, 1846, under 
which our army marched to the Rio Grande, was 
given by the President of the United States upon 
the advice of General Taylor. 


dent than any other. We were told the other day, 


endeavoring to ‘* skulk behind General Taylor.” 
This charge comes with an ill grace from men who 
themselves are afraid to rest the conduct of the 
President on its own merits. 
behind General Taylor;’’ but even there they will 
not be out of danger. 
sir, and | ask your attention while I show what 
was the character of the advice given by General 
Taylor to the President. 


Probably this de- || 


fence is more relied on ~4 the friends of the Presi- \ ultimatum? That was a question to be settled by 
| negotiation, in which the treaty-making power 


by some gentleman, in the course of debate, that |) was to be heard; and so it was declared in the an- 


the Whigs were afraid to go into the next Presi- || 
dential contest upon their own principles, but were | 


' 
I Senate. 


[Jan. 24, 
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no engineer force or appliances, and but a mod- 
erate amount of infantry; and the occupation of 
Point Isabel, under these circumstances, and With 
‘at least the possibility of resistance from the 
‘ Mexicans, might have compromised the safe 

‘ of the command,” &c. He then, afier some 
further remarks, goes on to give what is relied on 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


“For these reasons, our position thus far has, f think 
been the best possible ; but now that the entire force will 
soon be concentrated, it may well be a question, whether 
the views of Government will be best carried out by our remuin. 

| ing at thispoint. Itis with great deference that 1 make any 
' suggestion on topics that may become matters of delicate 
negotiation ; but 1F our GOVERNMENT, in settling the ques- 
tion of boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an ulti- 
matum, T cannot doubt that the settlement will be greatly 
facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at once of 

| one or two suitable points on or quite near that river,” &e, 
What does General Taylor here say? He fears 

| that, by remaining at Corpus Christi, he may not 
carry out “the views of the Government.” He 

| had been told that the Administration meant to 
|, insist on the Rio Grande as our western boundary, 
| If that was still their determination—if the line 
| of the Rio Grande was to be the ultimatum, then, 
in that hypothetical case, he advised the march of 
the army. But, sir, was the Rio Grande to be the 


, nexation resolutions. Mr. Polk, however, saw 


fit to decide the question without consulting the 


|| This, sir, is the advice given by General Tay- 
|, lor, on which the friends of the President rest his 


They would “ skulk | defence. 


{ 
} 


I shal! examine this point, || 


Let us see whether, in | 


ordering our army to march into the enemy’s | 


country, Mr. Polk pursued the advice given him 


by that distinguished general. And here I must 
again refer to public documents. 


to General Taylor to proceed to'Texas. Mr. Ban- 
croft, (acting Secretary of War,) in those orders, 
gives him this information, viz: 

The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist 
with the health of cur troops, and will be best adapted to 


repel invasion, and to protect what, in the event of annex- || 


ation, utll be our western border.”’ 


Again, in the same letter, he says: ‘ Your 


They say, that when he gave the fatal 
order of January 13, 1846, he acted upon the ad- 
vice of General Taylor. Now, sir, let me expose 
| to you the abominable fraud, the gross deception, 
of this defence. Would you believe it possible, 
sir, if you did not know the fact, that this advice 
of General Taylor, on which it is said the Presi- 
dent acted, was, on the 7th day of November, 
| 1845, more than two months before the order of 


f c || January 13, 1846, fully, entirely, and explicitly 
On the 15th day of June, 1845, orders were sent | 


retracted by General Taylor, and retracted ex- 
one on the ground of Mr. Slidell’s mission, 
vy which negotiations were resumed? . Yet so is 


|| the fact. Do the champions of the President pul- 
| lish to the world this fact? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No, sir; they conceal 
it; their constituents will never learn it through 
them. The gentlemen who have spoken on this 
subject on the other side have studiously concealed 
this important fact. They say the President acted 
| on the advice of General Taylor. That advice, 


‘ preparations to embark to the western frontier of | hypothetical.and conditional as it was, was retract- 


‘Texas [which he had said, in the first extract 
‘ just read, was on or near the Rio Grande] are to 
‘be made without any delay ;”’ but he was directed, 


at the same time, not to land on that frontier (the || 


Rio Grande) till he ascertained the acceptance by 
Texas of the terms-of annexation. 
General Taylor heard of that event, he was at 
liberty, under this order, to take position on or 
near the Rio Grande. 





Again, July 30, 1845, Mr. Marcy, Secretary of | 


War, writes: 


« The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary between 
the two countries, aud up to this boundary youare to extend 
your protection, only excepting any posts in the actual occu- 
paiion of Mexican forces, &c. 





it is expected that, in se- || 


| ed on the 7th of November, 1845, and was, on the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


13th of January, 1846, as if it had never been. It 
was not, at that time, General Taylor’s advice. 
On sober second thoughts, he modified his opinion; 
and those who say that Mr. Polk’s course was 


As soon as || justified by General ‘Taylor’s judgment, do rank 


injustice to that distinguished officer. Here is his 
| letter, dated Corpus Christi, November 7, 1845. 
Iask your attention to the following extract, in 
which he retracts the opinion expressed in the let- 
ter of October 4th: 


«The communication from the Secretary of War, (says 
| General Taylor,) dated October 16, was received and ac- 
knowledged on the Ist and 2d instant. I purposely deferred 
a detailed reply to the various points embraced in that com- 


leeting the establishment for your troops, you will approach || munication until [ could receive an answer to mine of 
' as near the boundary line—the Rio Grande—as prudence will 


dictate.”’ i) 
orders under which | 
when he wrote the | 


which it is said he |, haps be the best while negotiations are pending, or, at any 
advised the march of our army to the Rio Grande. | 


Now, sir, these were the 


letter of October 4, 1846, in 


| October 4th, which covered, at least in pari, the same 

ground. The intelligence from Mexico, however, [of Mr. 
Slidell’s mission,] tends to modify in some degree the views 
expressed in that communication, (of October 4th.) The po- 
sition now occupied hy the troops (Corpus Christi) may per- 


rate, until a disposition shall be manifested by Mexico to 


He had been already told that he was to approach {| paverant thems massasonaiiy. | Under: dhe auggesinen tet 


‘*as near the Rio Grande as prudence would dic- 
tate’’—that his ultimate destination was the Rio 
Grande, &c. What, then, does General Taylor 
write on the 4th of October? He begins his letter 
by reminding the Department that ‘the instruc- 
tions of June 15, (1845,) issued by Mr. Bancroft, 
directed him to select and oceupy, on or near the 


| 
Rio Grande, such a site as will consist with the | 


health of the troops, and will be best adapted to 


repel invasion,”’ &c.; and he adds, that ‘ Point 


‘ Isabel, twenty-one miles from Matamoros, would 
‘have fulfilled, more completely than any other 
‘ position, the conditions imposed by the Secre- 
‘tary.” He then gives his reasons for not occu- 
pying that point. He says: ** We had no artillery, 


such may be the views of the department, [ sha!] make no 
| movement from this point, except for the purpose of exam- 
ining the country, until further instructions are received.” 
This letter, written on the 7th of November, 
| 1845, was received here long before the 13th of 
| January, 1846. It retracted the opinion expressed 
| in the letter of October 4th. When the letter (of 
| October 4th) was written, General Taylor did not 
| know that negotiations were to be renewed. We 
| had then no minister in Mexico. But now, No- 
| vember 7th, he had heard that Mexico had con- 
sented to receive a commissioner. Indeed, in this 
| very letter of the 7th of November, he encloses 
| Commodore Conner’s letter, giving our Govern- 
ment information of the fact, that e had, in con- 


sequence of the renewal of negotiations, withdrawn 
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our naval force from before Vera Cruz. The fact 
that negotiations were thus renewed * modified the 
riews’’ he had before expressed. He did not deem 
it proper, under the circumstances, to advance his 
army to the Rio Grande, but thought ‘the posi- 
‘tion then occupied by his troops was the best 
‘ while negotiations were pending, or, at any rate, 
‘ until a disposition should be manifested by Mex- 
‘ico to protract them unreasonably.”? The Presi- 
dent, on the contrary, on the 13th of January, | 
1846, ordered him to advance, while negotiations 
were pending, and before Mexico had shown a dis- 
position to protract them unreasonably; for Mr. 
Slidell reached Mexico on the 8th of December, 
1845, and in a little more than one month, and be- ; 
fore he heard of Mr. Slidell’s rejection, viz: on 
the 13th of January, 1846, the fatal order was 
given. Yes, sir, this order was given while nego- 


shown a disposition to protract them unreason- 
ably, in spite of the advice and opinion of General | 
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a. 


ours) by way of redress for injuries she claimed to 
have suffered from us, the title was not in question. 
Those posts—acknowledged to be in ovr territory, 
and the title not being disputed—President Wasu- 
inGToN ordered General Wayne to take possession 
of with an armed force; and, in so doing, General 
Wayne stated to the British commander that the 
ground in question was the ‘ well-known and 
ACKNOWLEDGED territory of the United States.” 
But in all cases where territory has been disputed, | 


| it has been acknowledged, on all hands, that it was 


| Senate. 


Taylor, as expressed in his letter of November || 


7th. Yet the friends of the President, concealing 
this last named letter, dare to tell the country that 
he acted by the advice of General Taylor. Sir, 
they cannot **skulk behind” that advice. 
only conditional in the first instance; it was fully 
withdrawn, and other and better advice given in 
its place—advice which should have been followed 
by the President. 
responsibility of which he alone must bear. If it 
brought on this war—if it has cost our country the 
lives of thousands of her citizens—if it has carried 


mourning and despair to the bereaved hearts of || 


thousands of widows and orphans, on him alone | 
rests the responsibility. He cannot divide the 
awful burden, but must bear it alone. | 
But take another view of this point. Admit, if 
you please, that General Taylor advised the march 
of the army to the Rio Grande. How does this 
help the President? Congress—the war power— 
not the President, was the proper judge of the ex- 
pediency of such an act of hostility. General ‘Tay- | 
Jor, of course, said nothing on this point. What- | 
ever he advised had reference to the policy of the | 


whom it should be decided. 
of the Administration to make the Rio Grande an | 
ultimatum, and ifit was believed that taking ‘Torci- 
ble possession of the territory in dispute would 
strengthen our claim, and thus aid negotiation, did 
such a design, and such a belief, confer any new | 
constitutional powers on the President, and au- | 


thorize him, without the consent of Congress, to | 
invade territory in the actual possession of Mex- 
ico, and thus involve the country in war? No, 
sir; if the President had been convinced by Gen- 
eral Taylor, or any other person, that it was ex- | 
pedient to take forcible possession of the territory | 
he intended to.claim, he should have applied to 
Congress for authority. He chose, however, to 
usurp the war-making power. 

I have proceeded thus far on the ground that the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, to which the army 
was ordered by the President to advance, was dis- 
puted territory, claimed by the United States and 
Mexico, our right being, by the annexation reso- 
lutions, left open to be settled by the treaty-making 
power of this Government, in negotiation with 
Mexico, I have not, as yet, intended to express 
any opinion as to the validity of our title to the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, at the time the war 
broke out: it has thus far been my effort to show, 
that if we had a title which was in dispute, the 
President had no right to settle the dispute by force 
ofarms. But, sir, if our title to that country was 
not valid; if it was utterly unfounded—a mere 
groundless claim, and known so to be; if the coun- 
try on the east bank of the Rio Grande’ was as 
much a part of Mexico as the city of Mexico itself, 
what shall we say of the course of the President? 
If such were the fact, he had no more right to 
march our armies into that country, without the 
authority of Congress, than he had to advance 
with an armed force into South America. In all 
our cases of disputed territory with other nations, 
it has always been conceded that it was no part of 
the President’s duty to take possession, by force, 
of the territory in dispute. In the case of posts 
held by Great Britain after the revolutionary war, 
our title to which she did not pretend to dispute, | 
but which she held (acknowledging them to be | 


ee 





fle committed an error, the || this House honestly believes that, at the time of 


not the constitutional right of the President to take 
forcible possession, and settle the controversy with 
the sword, but that he should invoke the aid and 
counsel of a codrdinate branch of the Government— 
the Senate. So it was with the question of the 
Northeastern boundary. So it was in the Oregon 


| controversy, in which, though our right was de- 


uations were pending, and before Mexico had | clared by the President to be * clear and unques- 


tionable,”’ he, in advance, asked the opinion of the 
So it has always been; and when forcible 
possession has been taken of disputed territory, it 


| has been done by authority of Congress, as in the 


_ case of the line of the Perdido. 
|| that we had no title to the country on the Rio 
It was || Grande, what will be the position of the President? 
I propose, sir, to examine this point. 


‘sir, IT am aware I am approaching dangerous 


But if it appears 


And here, 
ground. I know, full well, that if a member of 


the annexation of Texas, the country on the east 


|} bank of the Rio Grande was not ‘* American soil,”’ 


that it was no part of Texas, and therefore became 
no part of the United States, and dares to express 


this belief, he will be instantly denounced as a 


| traitor. 


| est convictions. 


I have no fear of such denunciations— 
none at all. I represent constituents who think 
what they please, and dare to speak what they 
think; and I should be unworthy to represent 
them, if I should hesitate here to declare my hon- 
We have been told, sir, not only 


| in partisan newspapers, but in a Presidential mes- |) 
| sage, that those who doubt our title, by the annex- || 


| 





ation of Texas, to the east bank of the Rio Grande, 


|| and express that doubt, are guilty of giving ‘ aid 
measure, not to the branch of the Government by |) and <atatort?® to the enemy. 


If it was the design | not repeated in the last annual message of the 


Why is that charge | 


President? Is it becaus2 he sees its gross impro- 
priety, and has grown more respectful to Congress! 
I think not, sir. I think it is because he has been 
stung to the quick by the reproaches which, in 
reply to his accusation of giving “‘ aid and comfort 
to the enemy’’ have been heaped upon his own 
head in this House, and elsewhere throughout the 
country. He, sir, cannot escape the conscious- | 
ness that he has himself given more aid and com.- | 
fort to the enemy than any man now living. Here, 
sir, is the weapon, short and sharp asa dagger, 
with which the Secretary of the Navy, by order of | 
the President, stabbed his own country, and gave 
aid and comfort to the enemy: 

[Private and Confidential. ] 

“U.S. Navy DepartTMeNT, May 13, 1846. 

“Commopvore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 
Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 

“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
«Commodore Davip Conner, 
Commanding Home Squadron.” 

I cannot dwell on this: but I have seen, in the | 
papers brought by the last arrival from England, a || 
letter written by this same Mr. Bancroft, now our | 
minister at the Court of St. James, in which, by || 
order of the President, he demands the dismissal || 
from the British service of the naval officer who | 
conveyed Paredes into Vera Cruz. Lord Palmer- |. 
ston, in reply, assures Mr. Bancroft that the offi- | 
cer should be suspended from his command. Now, | 
sir, when Mr. Bancroft wrote that letter to Lord | 
Palmerston, do you suppose his pass to Santa | 
Anna occurred to him? It was a coincidence not }, 
a little remarkable that the very man who, by order | 
of the President, admitted Santa Anna, should be |; 
the instrument of the same President in demanding 


the punishment of a British officer for admitting 
Did the President mean to claim a mo- || 


Paredes. 
nopoly of admitting Mexican officers into Mexico? 
Did he mean to monopolize the business of giving 
‘aid and comfort?”’ Or did he really think that 
the bringing in of Paredes was so great an injury 
to this nation, that the British officer, by whom it 
was done, should be discharged by his Govern- 
ment from command? If so, why is not the ad- 
mission of Santa Anna equally good reason why 


ern 


| this continent by an Almighty hand. 


| heal the breach and the controversy amicably. 
| me great satisfaction to state that hostilities are not probable 
| with Mexico.” 
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an American President should be found worthy of 
the same condemnation? I mizht call on the 
American people to discharge the President from 
office (should he be a candidate for reéleetion) for 
admitting Santa Anna, as he demanded the dis- 
charge of the British officer who admitted Paredes, 

I find, amone those who give aid and comfort to 
Mexico, by denying our utle to the east bank of 
the Rio Grande, so many distinguished members 
of the Democratic party, that I have little fear of 
suffering in such good company. If they are trai- 
tors, let their own political friends condemn them. 
I shall quote their opinions, given when they had 
no interest in concealing the uth. [| call them as 
my witnesses, to prove that the soil on which 
blood was first shed in this war, was not** Ameri- 
can soil.’ The first 1 shall introduce is a gentle- 
man whom I shall mention with the utmost respect. 
I mean the former chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersou., of Penn- 
sylvania,] a gentleman whose opinions come with 
great weight—whose opinions upon any question 
are entitled to great consideration. The views 
expressed on this floor by that gentleman, occupy- 
ing that official situation in the House, are matters 
of history; they may be called a part of the res 
geste, and, as he may be presumed to have pre- 


| sented our extreme claims, are evidence against 


us. They were given in the strong and peculiar 
languate which that gentleman is accustomed to 
employ—language striking, powerful, fu'l of mean- 
ing, and highly attractive to all who hear him on 
this floor. The part of his specch I allude to will 
be recollected in a moment by every gentleman 
who heard it, and by many who did not, but have 
seen itin print. It was as follows.” 

* The territorial limits are marked in the configuration of 
The Piatte, the Ar- 
kansas, the Red, and the Mississippi rivers, without count- 
ing great though minor streams in that vast terraqueous 
region of cotton, sugar, lead, and other mighty staples which 


_ have, in a few years, kept pace with steam itself in marvel- 


ous development—those rivers are naturally our waters, 
with their estuaries in the Bay of Mexico. 

“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 
Bravo rivers are the natural boundaries between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Mauritanian races. ‘There [in that desert} 
ends the valley of the West. ‘There Mexico begins. Thence 


| beyond the Bravo begin the Moorish people and their Indian 
| associates, to whom Mexico properly belongs, who should 


not cross 


what, the Bravo? No, but) that vast desert [be- 
tween the 


rave and the Nueces] if they could, as, on our 


| side, we too ought to stop there, because interminable con- 


flicts must ensue, either on our going south or their coming 


| north of that gigantic boundary. While peace is cherished, 
| that boundary will be sacred. Not till the spirit of conquest 


rages will the people on either side molest or mix with each 


| other; and whenever they do, one or the other race niust be 
| conquered, if not extinguished.”’ . ° 


7 

“To Mexico we offer explanation for our incorporation of 
Texas—explanation which she will be satisfied with. I 
shall refrain from argum: nt—from arguing the extent of that 
explanation. Although the public correspondence between 
the two North American republics has become angry, | am 


| happy to be authorized to assure this House that those best 


acquainted with the true state of things apprehend little or 
no danger of war. The main sinew of war (money) will 
Tt affords 


He thus told us that there existed between the 


| Nueces and the Bravo (otherwise and more fre- 


quently called the Rio Grande del Norte, or the 
Rio Bravo del Norte) stupendous deserts, which 
formed a natural boundary between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Mauritanian races, and that which- 
ever of them should cross (not the Rio Grande, bat) 
that desert, would either conquer or be conquered by 


| the other; that peace was secure so long as that de- 
| sert was not crossed, and that it never would be, 


till the spirit of conquest was raging in one coun- 
try or the other. Sir, the gentlemanjwas right— 
the spirit of conquest RaGED in the cabinet councils 


| of this Government, when the order was given to 


General Taylor to cross that desert. ‘The gentle- 
man seems to have been inspired; he must have 
had the spirit of prophecy. While thus treating 
of events yet future, he was in reality writing his- 
tory, and facts have justified every word he utter- 
ed. I wish what he afterwards said had been 
equally true. He said that money would settle 
the question; there was no danger of bloodshed; 
money—money would do everything. But he 
was in this mistaken. He did not know, he could 
not anticipate the utter madness and folly which 
would rule the hour. He could not foresee, that 
while negotiations were pending ‘‘to heal the 
breach, and end the controversy amicably,’ the 
President, with * the spirit of conquest reging’’ in 
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his bosom, would, with an armed force, cross the 

desert which he declared a “ sacred boundary” be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, and thus begin ‘an 
interminable conflict.””. The gentleman undoubt- 
edly would have settled the question amicably. 
So could any man in his senses, who was endowed 
with an ordinary degree of human wisdom. But 
our President—the model President, as he is called 
—first involves us in war, and afterwards asks for 
money which might have prevented the war, to 
purchase peace. 

But the honorable member from Pennsylvania 
is not the only traitor. There is another not less 
distinguished than he. Probably gentlemen anti- 
cipate me when I say that I have reference to an 
eminent Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton.] 
No one will contradict me when I affirm, that there 
exists not in our country a man better, or so well, 
acquainted with the entire question of the bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico, He wrote upon 
it, as he is rather fond of telling the Senate, twenty 
years ago, under the signature of La Salle. What 
does he say? He opposed the Tyler treaty of an- 
nexation in 1844, because it included the territory 
on the east bank of the Rio Grande. His language 
is so strong, that were to use anything like it, I 
should be branded as a traitor of the deepest dye. 
Hear him. He says: 

“ The treaty, [of annexation,) in all that relates to the 
boundary of the Rio Grande, is an act of unparalleled out- 
ruge on Mexico. Itis the seizure of two thousand miles of 
her territory,” &e. “i wash my hands of all attempts to 
dismember the Mexican Republic by seizing her dominions 
in New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas.’ 

“The real Texas which we acquired by the treaty of 
1°03, and flung away by the treaty of 1819, never approached 
the tio Grande, except near its mouth.” 

Mr. B. closed his speech by offering the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

 Resolvel, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would 
do, a portion of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of 
direct agzression upon Mexico, for all the consequences of 
which the United Stutes would stand responsible.” 

With equal truth it may be said, that for all the 
consequences of the seizure of the same territory 
by the President, he alone stands responsible. 

Afterwards, the treaty having been rejected by 
the Senate, on the ground, mainly, that the title 
of Texas did not rightfully extend to the Rio 
Grande, Mr. Benton brought in his bill to annex 
‘the real Texas’’ to this Union. That bill thus 
described the boundaries of Texas: 

Extract from Mr. Benton’s hill to provide for the annezation 
of Texas to the United States. 

“1. The boundary of the annexed territory to be in the 
desert prairie west of the Nueces, and along the highlands 
and mountain heights which divide the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from the waters of Rio Bravo del Norte, and to Jati- 
tude 42° north.” 

In his speech on this bill, he said: ‘*The Rio 
* Grande del Norte is a Mexican river by position 
* and possession, and to the Mexicans may it ever 
‘belong.’? And speaking of the western boundary 
of Texas, he says: ‘It isa line in the desert prairie 
‘to the west of the river Nueces. This is the 
‘boundary between the United States and Mexico 
‘pointed out by the finger of nature, agreed upon 
‘by eminent statesmen as proper for Mexico as 
‘for ourselves, and written down in the book of 
* fate and the law of nature as the true and perma- 
‘nent boundary between the two first Powers of 
‘the New World. Soon or late that boundary will 
‘ be established.”’ 

Was Mr. Benton right? He declares that the 
territory on the left bank of the Rio Grande is not 
** American soil’’—it is Mexican soil. He says it 
is not ours—itis hers. He affirms that the bound- 
ary lies notin the river, but in the desert—* the 
stupendous desert’’—between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande. That desert President Polk ordered 
our army to cross in time of peace. And are we | 
to be told that what was Democratic truth when 
Mr. Benton spoke, is now Whig falsehood? Be- 
cause the President usurped our power to take pos- 
session of that territory, must we therefore say it 
is ** &merican soil ?”’ 

But there are other traitors, and my witnesses 
end not here. I have more, and not less distin- 
guished. The Hon. Silas Wright—the late la- 
mented Senator from New York—in giving the 
reasons to his own constituents why he voted 


against the treaty of annexation, stated, as a prin- |) 


| that all this soil was ours. 
| Mexican military posts were on it, and had long 
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cipal one, that the Texas to be annexed overran 
the Mexican soil. Here are his words: ‘I felt it 
‘my duty to vote against the ratification of the 
‘treaty for the annexation. [ believed that the 
‘treaty, from the boundaries that must be, implied 
‘ from it, embraced a country to which Texas had no 
‘claim, over which she had never asserted jurisdic- 
‘tion, and which she had no right to cede.”” Now, 
will gentlemen tell us that Silas Wright was igno- 


rant of the question? That he did not understand | 


the subject? Or will they take the other horn of 


the dilemma, and say he was a traitor, aod belied | 
his knowledge of the truth? Are we not safe in | 


following such an authority ? 
But I have yet further witnesses. [ have one 
whom gentlemen on the other side will hardly ven- 


ture to accuse either of ignorance or treachery. It | 


is the honorable Secretary of War himself. He 
has given us another proof that the east bank of 


the Rio Grande was not American soil when hos- || 
tilities commenced. On the 8th day of July, 1845, | 


he wrote to General Taylor as follows: 


“Sir: This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishinents on the east side of the Rio Grande, 


which are and for some time have been in the actual occu- | 


pancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions here- 
tofore received, you will be caretul to avoid any acts of ag- 
gression, unless an actual state of war should exist. The 


Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and which | 
have been so, will not be disturbed, as long as relations of | 


peace between the United States and Mexico continue. 
“WwW. L. MARCY.” 
Military posts in possession of the Mexicans 


not to be disturbed !’? Why not? Military posts, | 
in possession of a foreign nation, upon ‘* 4inerican | 


soil!’? How came they there? Had they invaded 
this American soil? No; they had ‘for some 
time’’ been in the occupancy of these posts, says 
Secretary Marcy. In fact they had always been 
in such occupancy, and their presence was thus 
acknowledged to be rightful. It did not affect 
the ** peaceful relations between Mexico and the 
United States.’’ Could this have been so if the 
soil had been that of the United States? 
nent military occupation of ‘* American soil,’’ b 
the troops of a foreign nation, consistent wit 


“relations of peace!’’ No, sir, the Secretary is | 


guilty of no such absurdity. He knew it was not 
American soil, otherwise his order would have 
been unjustifiable. He knew the Mexican forces, 
occupying these posts, were not invaders. They 


were occupying their own territory; and General || 


Taylor, in reply to, these instructions, writes to 
the department that ‘he had assured the Mexi- 


cans, ** living on this side of the Rio Grande, that they 
’ 


would be ‘protected in all their rights and usages ! 


Yes, sir, they had occupied that soil so long, that | 

had acquired ‘rights’? by psssession, and | 
** Rights and usages !”? | 
Mexicans on our soil having “ rights and usages” | 
which are to be protected, and occupying military | 


vee? 
had contracted ‘* usages.”’ 


posts which are not to be disturbed! And yet the 


President tells us this soil, on which the first blood | 


was spilt, was ** American soil !”’ 
I have more testimony. What did General 
Taylor write to this same Secretary of War? He 


tells him, that as he approached Point Isabel with | 


his army, the Mexicans fired their buildings, and 
that he considered this *‘an act of hostility.” I 
agree with him: it was unquestionably an act of 


hostility; such an act of hostility as that of the | 


Russians when they fired Moscow on the approach 
of Bonaparte. Yet we are told by the President 
Mexicans occupied it, 


been there, and the Mexican inhabitants, on the 
approach of our army, fired their dwellings and 
fled in terror. Yet we are now required to be- 


lieve it was American soil, and that when the 
Mexican troops came there, it was an act of in- 
vasion, and justified the war! 


But I must hasten on. 
roofs, I call your attention to opinions expressed 
- agents of this Government, prior to the com- 
mencement of hostilities. 
Mr. Andrew Jackson Donelson writes to Gen- 


“eral Taylor, under date of 28th June, 1845, as 


follows: 


«Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a | 


convenient place for supplies, and is the most western 
. . * 


; point 
now ocenpied by Texas. * . 


* The occupation of the country between the Nueces and | 


the Rio Grande, you are aware, is a disputed question. 
Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexico holds the Brazos de 
Santiago, near the mouth of the Rio Grande.”’ 


Perma- | 


In addition to these | 
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it 
1 January 2, 1845, Mr. Donelson, in his despatch, 
|| Says: 

“Texas has as yet established no posts on the Rio 
Grande.” 

I will close this part of my remarks with one 
|| other important piece of testimony. 

On the 2lst day of December, 1836, General 
Jackson sent a message to Congress, in which he 
informed that body as follows: 

“ During the last session, information was given to Con. 
|| gress by the Executive that measures had been taken to ag. 

certain the political, military, aud civil condition of Texas. 
I now submit for your consideration extracts from the report 
of the agent who had been appointed to collect it, relative 
to the condition of that country.” 
| Then follow the extracts alluded to, from the 
report of Henry M. Morfit, the agent appointed 
| to collect information, from which I read as fol. 
| lows: 

« The political limits of Texas proper, previous to the last 
revolution, were, the Nueces river on the west, along the Red 
| river on the north, the Sabine on the east, and the Guilt of 
Mexico on the south.”’ 

** The boundaries claimed by Texas since the repudiation 
of the treaty with Santa Anna, will extend from the mouth 
|| of the Rio Grande, on the east side, up to its head waters; 

thence on a line due north uutil it intersects that of the 
|| United States, and with that line to the Red river, or the 
southern boundary of the United States; thence to the Sa- 
|| bine, and along that rive¢ to its mouth, and from that point 

westwardly into the Gulf of Mexico, to the Rio Grande.” 

“It was the intention of this Government, immediately 
| after the battle of San Jacinto, to have claimed from the Rio 
|| Grande, along the river, to the 30th degree of latitude, and 
|| thence due west to the Pacific. It was found that this 
would not strike a convenient point on the California, that it 
would be difficult to control a wandering population so dis- 
tant, and that the territory now determined upon would be 
| sufficient for a young republic.”’ 

He says further: 

|| The convention of November, 1835, took place by writs 
of election issued by the provisional government ; and it is 
said that all parts of Texas were represented in it, from the 
extreme western settlement, at San Patricio, on the Nucces, 
to the Sabine and Red rivers.”’ 

Here it is expressly stated, by the agent of our 
Government appointed by General Jackson, that 
| Texas proper extended only to the Nueces, but the 
Legislature of Texas, by resolution, had claimed 
to the Rio Grande. It was their intention, he says, 
to claim to the Pacific Ocean, but on further con- 
sideration they found it would be inconvenient” 
to go to the Pacific, otherwise they would have 
resolved themselves into the possession of Califor- 
nia! But suppose they had persisted in that claim. 
Suppose they had claimed across to the Pacific, 
would the President have been justified in sending 
an army around by sea, and taking San Francisco 
|| by way of protecting Texas? Yet he might with 

as much propriety have done this as order our 
troops to the Rio Grande. The resolution of 
Texas that her boundary extended to the Rio 
Grande gave her no more right there than it would 
have given her to the Pacific had she found it 
“‘convenient’’? to resolve that the ocean was her 
boundary. If any one doubts this, let him attend 
to an extract from the speech of the Hon. Levi 
Woodbury (now a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States) on the treaty of annexation. 
He said in that speech: 

« Texas, by mere law, could acquire no title but what she 
conquered from Mexico, and actually governed. Hence, 
though that law includes more than the ancieut Texas, she 
could hold and convey only that, or at the utmost only what 
she exercised clear jurisdiction over.’ 

I trust we shall hear no more, sir, of the resolu- 
| tion of Texas extending her boundary to the Rio 
|| Grande, ‘‘a mere law,”” by which alone she could 
| acquire no title. ‘*San Patricio on the Nueces 
‘| was her extreme western settlement,’’ according 
| to Mr. Morfit’s report; and by the 3d section of 
|| the 13th article of the constitution of the State of 
| Texas, as i have shown, even this law, being re- 
|| pugnant to the joint resolutions for annexing Tex- 
|, as to the United States, was no longer in force, 
1 all which the President of the United States was 
|| bound to know. 
|| But, sir, admit fora moment that it was in force, 
and that the western boundary of Texas was as 
| claimed by that republic. This boundary on the 
| west was declared to be the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth up to its head waters, thus including New 

Mexico, with Santa Fé, its capital, &c. That was 
| the extent of Texas; if her claim to the Rio Grande 
_ was valid, and New Mexico, being east of the Rio 
| Grande, thus became a part of Texas. But what 
| says the President in his message of December, 











| 1846? “By rapid movements, the province of 
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New Mexico, with Santa Fé, its capital, has been | 


captured without bloodshed,’’ says the President | 


in that document; and he goes on to add: 


«In less than seven months after Mexico commenced 
hostilities, at a time selected by herself, we have taken pos- 
session of many of her principal posts, driven back and 


pursued her invading army$and acquired military possession | 


of THE MEXICAN PROVINCES OF New Mexico, New Leon, 
Coahuila, Tamaulipas,” &c. 


‘« Military possession of the Mexican provinces 


of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, and Tamau- | 


lipas!”” 


proses to be Mexican, says he has * captured 


The President thus acknowledges all these | 


New Mexico, with Santa Fé, its capital,” territory | 


lying on the east side of the Rio Grande; and yet, 


sir, incredible as it may seem, in this very mes- || 


sage, he argues that the act of the Republic of | 


Texas, claiming the Rio Grande as her western 


boundary, from its mouth to its source, gave her | 


title to the extent of her claim. | Hear what he 
says in his message of 1846, on this point: 


“The Republic of Texas always claimed this river (the 


Rio Grande) as her western boundary, and in her treaty | 
made with Santa Anna, in May, 1836, he recognized it as | 


eS 8 


such. The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of De- 


cember, 1836, passed ¢ An act to define the boundaries of the | 
Republic of Texas,’ in which they declared the RioGrande, | 


from its mouth to its source, to be their boundary, and by 
the said act they extended their civil and political jurisdic- 
tion over the country up to that boundary.”’ 


And yet, sir, because we cannot agree to this 
manifest absurdity, and stultify ourselves by ad- | 


mitting that the territory of *‘ Mexican provinces,” | 


which he says he ‘*aptured” from Mexico in | 
1846, was American soil, and belonged to the Uni- | 


ted States when thus captured, we are to be de- 
nounced as traitors! 


The President asserts, in his annual message of | 


1846, that ** Mexico herself has never placed the 
war, which she has waged, on the ground that 
our army occupied the intermediate territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande.’’ ‘This 
assertion, thus solemnly made, I shall show to be 
untrue. It has been often repeated in the newspa- 
pers of the day, and on the 25th day of December 
last, at a public meeting held in Texas, which was 
addressed by Senator Houston, one of the reso- 
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‘Texas. If you insist upon remaining upon the soil of the 
department of Tumaulipas, it will clearly result that arms, and 
arms alone, must decide the question. 


‘PEDRO DE AMPUDIA. 
To General TaYtor.”’ 


This the President submitted to us in May, 1846. 
Yet, in his message of December following, he in- 


formed us ‘* that Mexico had never placed the war || 


‘on the ground that our army occupied the inter- 
‘mediate territory between the Nueces and the 
‘Rio Grande.’? His adherents, taking the cue 


from him, reiterate the untruth, and pretend that || 


the boundary of the Nueces was an afterthought, 
suggested to Mexico by the Opposition here. It 
is sufficient for me to expose the miserable fraud 
and falsehood of such a pretence, without further 
comment. 

It appears, then, that if Texas claimed to the 
Rio Grande, Mexicoclaimed to the Nueces. Texas 
was in possession of Corpus Christi, west of the 


Nueces, and Mexico was in possession of the | 


whole eastern bank of the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source. While, therefore, by the 


annexation resolutions, the question of boundary | 


was left open for negotiation, the actual boundary, 
as marked by possession, seems to have been, not 
the Nueces or the Rio Grande, but the ‘ stupen- 
dous deserts’’ between the two rivers. Mr. Polk, 


Christi, which, though west of the Nueces, is one 
hundred and fifty miles east of the Rio Grande, 
therefore, she extended to the last named river— 
very much as if the State of New York should 


Connecticut river!” 

But it is said that Santa Anna, by a treaty with 
Texas, acknowledged her independence, and ad- 
mitted the validity of her claim to the boundary 
of the Rio Grande. This point is deemed of so 


message of the President at the meeting of the 
second session of the 29th Congress, as follows: 


*¢In the month of May, 1833, (says President Polk in that 


| effect. 


| ** palter with us in a double sense?’ 


|| he, when President of the 
and said of this treaty with Santa Anna. 

(} 4 Santa Anna, itis said, styles himself the Napo- 
'| leon of the West; and it must be acknowledged 
say, ‘our eastern limits extend beyond the Hud- | 
son, therefore, our boundary on the east is the | 


| tactics. 
| and only wanted success to make it brilliant on 


| much importance, that it is made in the annual | 


Ho. or Reps. 





Then follows the law referred to, the first and 
third sections of which are as follows: 


Art. 1. The Government will excite the patriotism of 
the Mexicans, and will employ all the resources in its pow- 
er, to continue with vigor the warin Texas until the national 
honor be established, the interests of the republic entirely 


| secured, and the liberty of the President General be se- 


cured.”? 
“ Art. 3. The Government will fulfill the objects of the 


| first article, without regard to any stipulation which the Presi- 
| dent (Santa .4nna) may make or have made while a prisoner ; 


such stipulations being null, void, and of no effect.” 


Yet the President of the United States tells us 


| that Santa Anna’s authority had not been revoked. 


Here, too, he uses guarded language with a pecu- 


| liar meaning —*‘ keeping the word of promise to the 


ear.”’ ‘* His authority,’’ he says, * had not been 


_revoked!’’ The treaty was signed on the I4th of 


May; the law just referred to was promulgated on 


|| the 20th of May, six days after the treaty, but be- 
| fore it was known in Mexico. 


It spoke of the treaty 
stipulation made, or to be made, and declared it, 
whether made or to be made, null, void, and of no 
Does the President, by saying that Santa 
Anna’s authority had not been revoked, mean to 
i Or was he 
ignorant of this protest of Gorostiza and the law 


| of Mexico, thus brought to the notice of our Gov- 


‘ernment? If he was ignorant, General Jackson 
however, claims, that because Texas held Corpus || 


was not, and I shall now proceed to show what 


nited States, thought 


that his march from San Luis Potosi to Buena 
Vista, if it had resulted as he anticipated, would 
have partaken somewhat of Napoleon’s style of 

It was certainly a qosnuninaila expedition, 


his part. He showed, too, very great military 


_ ability and great energy and fertility of resources, 


in being able, after his entire defeat at Buena Vista, 


| to assemble so soon afterwards a powerful army 
at Cerro Gordo. 


{ After the battle of Cerro Gordo, 
his combinations at the city of Mexico were such, 


message,) Santa Anna acknowledged, by a treaty with the || that they could only have been defeated by the 
Texan authorities, in the most solemn form, ¢ the full, entire, || unrivalled skill and science of the greatest military 
and pertect independence of the Republic of Texas.’ Itis || commander of the age, (General Scott,) and the 
true he was then a prisoner; but it is equally true that he | . . ‘ . . 
had failed to reconquer Texas, and had met with signal | oe of troops = unyielding courage has 
defeat ; thut his authority hud not been revoked, and that by || never been surpassed in any age, among whom 
virtue of this treaty he obtained his personal release. By it || the sons of Connecticut bore a distinguished part. 
hostilities were suspended, and the ariny which had invaded | Well, sir, this Napoleon of the West, while a 
|| prisoner in Texas, wrote a letter to President Jack- 


lutions offered by him, and adopted by the meet- 
ing, declared ‘* that the Nueces was not mentioned 
in Mexico as the western boundary of Texas until 
the point was raised and urged by the Opposition 
here.”” 

When false statements like these are made by 
such high official characters as President Polk and 


Texas under his command returned, in pursuance of this 
arrangement, unmolested to Mexico.” 


Senator Houston, it is not strange that they are 
repeated and insisted on by their followers on this 
floor, and in the public press. But it happens, 
very frequently, that when the President in a mes- 
sage to Congress makes a statement unfounded in 
fact, he furnishes us the’ means of proving the 
statement untrue—in the documents, at the same 
time, laid before us. In this instance, in particu- 
lar, it is remarkable that the documents accom- 
panying his war message of 1846, convict him of 
; what shall I call it? I know not how to 
characterize this assertion of the President in lan- 
guage consistent with truth, yet respectful to him, 
and proper to be used here. It is almost impos- 








sible to suppose that the President, when he made | 


this assertion, believed it to be true, unless you 
come to the conclusion that he had never read the 
documents submitted to us by himself. 
here, sir, the letter of Pedro de Ampudia, com- 
mander of the Mexican forces, dated ‘* Headquar- 
ters at Matamoros, April 12, 1846,’’ the receipt of 
which General Taylor acknowledges on the same 
day, in which the commencement of hostilities is 
put expressly on the ground that our army was 


occupying the country between the Rio Grande 
and the Nueces. It is as follows: 
“ Fourth Military Division. 

‘‘ Generat-1n-Cuter : To explain to you the many grounds 
for the just ghomeeee felt by the Mexican nation, caused by 
the United States Government, would be a Joss of time, and 
an insult to your good sense. I therefore pass at once to 
such explanations as I consider of absolute necessity. 

« Your Government, in an incredible manner—you will 
even permit me to say an extravagant one, if the usage or 
general rules established and received among all civilized 
nations are regarded—has not only insulted, but has exas. 
perated the Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner 
to the left bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte, (Rio Grande,) and 
in this case, by explicit and definite orders of my Government, 
which neither: can, will, nor should receive new outrages, 
I require you in all form, and at latest in the peremptory 
term of twenty-four hours, to break up your camp, and re- 
tire to the other bank of the Nueces river, while our Govern- 


I have | 


| 


| 


Now, sir, I propose to examine the validity of 
| this treaty, thus solemnly claimed, in a message to 
Congress, to be of binding force on the Republic 


| of war, and to procure his release made this pre- 
| tended treaty. Let us suppose that when Presi- 


ant General, he had, finding he could get rid of 
| him in no other way, proceeded to Mexico, and at 
| the battle of Buena Vista had taken the command 
| of the army in person, as did Santa Anna. And 
| suppose further, (notan unreasonable supposition, ) 
‘that he had lost that battle, had been taken pris- 


halls of the Montezumas, had made a treaty, ceding 
to Mexico not only Texas, but Louisiana, to the 


to the validity of such an instrument? Yet, sir, it 
would have all the authority which belongs to 
Santa Anna’s treaty. 

But the President tells us, that though Santa Anna 
was a prisener of war, yet ‘ his authority had not 
been revoked.” 


following, M. E. De Gorostiza, the Mexican min- 


syth, Secretary of State, as follows: 
Wasainoton, July 9, 1826. 


the so-called Government of Texas are about to arrive in this 
| Federal city, and as they may, perhaps, in order to give greater 
| weight to their negotiation, bring forward some agreement 
| which Santa Anna may have concluded since he was made pris- 
| oner of war on the field of San Jacinto, 1 consider it my duty 
/ to communicate to you, Mr. Secretary of Statc, as it may 
| not as yet have been seen by you, for your information, an 
| official copy of the law promulgated on the 20th of May last 
| (1836) by the Mexican Congress, the third article of which 
| precisely provides for this case, by declaring all such agree- 
| ments void ch initio. M. E. DE GORUSTIZA. 


To Hon. Joun Forsyra, Secretary of State. 


| 1836. 


zres ; | to lend his aid in carrying into effect his treaty 
|| of Mexico. Santa Anna was a captive, a prisoner | 


oner by the Mexicans, and while in captivity in the | 


Mississippi river—would gentlemen have assented | 





ister residing in Washington, addressed Mr. For- 





Sir: Having been assured that some new commissioners of 


son, as Napoleon did to George III. in 1815. It 
was dated on an auspicious day, the 4th of July, 
In that letter he requested General Jackson 


with ‘Texas; and while he protested and swore, in 


| his usual fashion, that he would suffer a thousand 


; || deaths, and I know not how many tortures, rather 
| dent Polk had failed in his efforts to supersede | 


| General Taylor, by the appointment of a Lieuten- | 


than yield one inch to Texas, yet, as it was in vain 
to struggle longer, he had concluded to yield to 


_necéssity, and had made the treaty. Let me read 
|| a brief extract from this letter: 


| “ The President of the Republic of Mexico to the President 


of the United States ; 
“ CorumBta, (IN Texas,) July 4, 1836. 
«“ Mvcu Esteemep Sir: 


* + + * . * * 


«“ When I offered to treat with this Government, I was con- 


| vinced that it was useleas for Mexico to continne the war. 


I have acquired accurate information respecting this coun- 


| try, which I did not possess four months ago. I have too 
| much zeal for the interests of my country to wish for any- 


thing which is not compatible with them. Being always ready 


| to sacrifice myself for its glory and advantage, I never would 
| have hesitated to subject myself to torments or death rather than 


consent to any compromise, if Mexico could thereby have ob- 


Th h r i tained the slightest benefit. I om firmly convinced that it is 
e treaty, he says, was made || 


in the month of May, 1836. On the 9th of July | 


proper to terminate this question by political negotiation. 
That conviction alone determiaed me sincerely to agree to 
what has been stipulated; and, in the same spirit, I make 
you this frank declaration. Be pleased, sir, to favor me by 
a like confidence on your part,” &c. 


“ ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA.” 


General Jackson, sir, did favor him with “ a like 
confidence on his part.” I have here the answer 
of Andrew Jackson to this redoubtable letter. He 
knew that the treaty was a nullity, and he frankly 
told him so. He says to him, in substance: “ Sir, 
in reference to the treaty you have signed with 
Texas, we have been notified by Mexico that itis 
null and void. We are forbidden to notice it be- 
cause you area prisoner. So, Mr. Santa Anna, 
I'll have nothing more to do with you.”’ Here, 


'| sir, is General Jackson’sletter. It has not yet been 
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alluded to in debate, and may be new to some | that Republic. I have shown, too, the fact that 
the Mexicans had long occupied it with military | 
owe. which ogcupation was, by Mr. Secretary | 
4 


members of the Committee: 


* HernmitTaGe, September 4, 1836. 

“Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your better of the 4th of July last, which has been forwarded 
tome by General Sam Houston, wider cover of one from 
him, transmitted by an express from Genera) Gaines, who is 
in command of the United States forces on the Texan fron- 
ter. The great object of these communicauons appears to 
bet) put an end to the disasters which necessarily attend the 
civil wee now raging in Teaas, and asking the interposition 
of the United States in furthering so humane and desisabic 
a purpose. That any well intended effort of yours in aid of 
tits oujectshould have been deivated, is calculated to excite 
the regret of all who justly appreciate the biessings of peace, 
nod woo take an interest in tae causes which contribute to 
te prosperity of Mexico, in ber domestic as well as her for- 
eign relations. 

“tbe Government of the United States is ever anxious to 
cultivate peace and friendship with all nations, but it: pro- 
ceeds on the principle that all nations have the rigiitto alter, 
amend, or change their own government as the sovercign 
power (tLe people) may direct. In this respect, it never in- 
tericres with the 
any on the part of others with its internal policy. Consist 
ently with this principle, whatever we can do to restore 
peace between contending uations, or remove the causes of 
ticuaderetanding, is cheerfully at the service of those who 
are willing to rely upon our good offices as a fiiend or me- 
diator. 

Ta reference, hovrever, to the agreement which you, as the 
representative uf Mexico, hive made with Texas, and which 
tuvites the interpos.tion of the United St.tcs, you will ut once 
see thet we are jorbilden, ly the churacter of the conununica- 
¢ ons made to us through the Mexican m nister, from coustiler- 
jug tt. Tutar Gove RNMENT HAS NOTIFIED US, THAT as 
LONG AS YOU ARE A PRISONER, NO ACT OF YOURS WILL BE 
KEGARDED AS BINDING BY THE MEXICAN AUTHORITIES. Un- 
DER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES, IT WILL BE MANIFEST TO YOU 
THAT GOOD FAITH TO MEXICO, AS WELL AS THE GENERAL 
PRINCIPLE TO WHICH L HAVE ADVERTED AS FORMING THE 
BASIS OF OUR INTERCOURSE WITH ALL FOREIGN POWERS, 
MAKE If IMPOSSIBLE FOR ME TO TAKE ANY oTecP LIKE THAT 
you wave anvicipaTeD. If, however, Mexico should sig- 
nify her willingness to avail herself of our good offices in 
bringing ubout the desirable result you have described, 
nothing could give me more plea-ure than to devote my 
best services tou. To be instrumental in terminating the 
evils of civil war, and in substituting in their stead the bless- 
jugs of p-ace, is a divine privilege. Every Government, 
and the people of all countries, should feel it theic highest 
happiness to enjoy an oppoitunity of thus maatfesting their 
love of cach other, and their tuterest in the general princi- 
ples which apply to thein all as members o! the common 
family of man. 

‘© Your letter, and that of General Houston, commander- 
in-chiet of the Texan army, will be made the basis of an 
early interview with the Mexican Minister at Washington. 
They will hasten my return to Washington, to which place 
I will set out in a tw days, expecting to reach it by the }st 
of October. Ia the mean time L hope Mexico and Texas, 
feeling that war is the greatest of calamities, will pause 
before another campaign is undertaken, and can add to the 
number of those scenes of bloodshed which have already 
marked the progress of their contest, and have given so 
wuch pain to their Christian trends throughout the world. 

«This is sent under cover to General Houston, who will 
give it a sale conveyance to you. 

“Tam, very respectiully, your obedient servant, 

“ANDREW JACKSON, 
“To Gen. Antonio Lorgz DE Santa Anna.” 


»icy of other Powers, nor can it permit | 


There, sir, is the opinion of Otp Hickory, hon- 


estly and frankly expressed. But what says Presi- 
dent Polk? He, sir, does not hesitate, ina solemn 
message to Congress, to argue that this treaty was 
of binding validity upon the Mexican nation, al- 
though General Jackson declared himself forbid- 
den, by the character of the communication made 
to him by Gorostiza, even to ‘‘consider’’ it. ‘Good 
faith to Mexico’? would not permit it. What would 
General Jackson have said, had he been told that, 
ten vears afterwards, a President of the United 
States would attempt to prove our title to the Rio 
Grande by that treaty? Yet President Polk is not 


ashamed to use it, as an argument to show that | 


American blood has been shed upon American 
soil. f was surprised at that, but | confess I was 
still more surprised, when I found that so distin- 
guished a lawyer as the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Reverpy Jounson) had deemed it worthy 
of consideration. I venture to say that the protest 


of Gorostiza, with the act of the Mexican Con- | 
gress to which it referred, and this letter of Gen- | 


eral Jackson, had a his recollection. 
Mr. Chairman, the best and most enlightened 


statesmen of the Democratic party, (leaving out | 
of the nee for the present, the opinions of 


leadiiig Whigs in and out of Congress,) have de- 


clared, as | have shown, that the soil on which | 


the first blood was shed in this war, was not, at 


the commencement of hostilities, within the bound- | 


aries of the United States; that it never was a 
part of Texas, but was, in May, 1846, and for 


years had been, a part of the territory of Mexico; | 


and, when invaded by the President, was in the 
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larcy, declared, on the &th day of July, 1846, to 
be consistent with relations of peace between Mex- 
ico and the United States. 


territory properly included within, and rightfully 


belonging to, the Republic of Texas,’’ should be | 
admitted as one of the States of this Union, with | 


an express “ condition” that said State should be 


annexed, ‘* subject to the adjustment by this Govern- | 


ment of all questions of bowndary with other Gov- 
ernments;” aud that the President of the United 
States, while negotiations for this adjustment were 
pending, and while Congress was in session, not 


only without the advice of General Taylor, but 


AGAINST his advice, ordered the army to take forci- | 


ble possession of the territory in question. The 


_consequence has been the war in which we are 


actual, undisturbed, and peaceful possession of || 


now engaged. 
there may be in the minds of men with regard to 
the prosecution of the war, I think that, among 
the Whig party at least, there is entire unanimity 
of.opinion, that the war was unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally commenced by the President of 
the United States, and that this opinion is also en- 
tertained by many intelligent members of. the 
Democratic party. It may be thought by some, 


that since the war has been recognized by Con- |) 
gress, it should be prosecuted with vigor; but that | 
the President is responsible for its existence, is 


too clear to admit of a doubt. He, sir, usurped 
the war-making power. He involved us in a con- 
troversy, which has entailed on the industry of 


this country a debt, the amount of which no man | 


can now estimate; has exhausted vast resources 


needed for many useful purposes of internal im- | 
provement; and has, above all, cost the nation an | 
expenditure of human blood, and a degree of hu- | 
man suffering, which language cannot measure. | 
Believing this, Lam of opinion that the responsi- | 


bility should be placed where it rightfully belongs; 


that he who has been the cause of such immeasur- || 
able evils should be held to answer for the conse- || 
His sup- | 
porters will fail in their endeavor to identify him | 


quences of his own unauthorized acts. 


with the country. It was not the nation, it was the 
President, who commenced this unnecessary war. 
** The President, (not the country,) right or wrong,”’ 
must be their motto, who deny our right to exam- 
ine the origin of the contest. 
no voice in its commencement. The representa- 
tives of the people were not consulted, but the 
President of the United States plunged headlong 
into a controversy, which all the nation’s means, 
and all the nation’s courage, have not yet been 
able to terminate. I claim, therefore, that in 
charging upon the President the consequences of 
his own acts, | am on the side of my country; 
and in opposing him in the execution of his ambi- 
tious designs, I defend her best interests. 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF MR. FEATHERSTON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
January 24, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole, on the Special Mes- | 


sage of the President of the United States. 


Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: Having failed to obtain the 
floor a few days since, when yielded by my col- 
league, [Mr. Tompxtns,] I now propose carrying 
out my original intention. 
that occasion, to call the attention of the committee 


to the special message of the President, and to | 


notice, severally, the positions assumed by my 
colleague, in opposition to the high constitutional 
grounds taken by the President. Such, sir, will 
be my present purpose. 

The great questions, so bree alluded to by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [W 


other gentlemen. Time will not permit me to no- 
tice them. I would say, however, in relation to 


the spirit of prophecy with which that gentleman 
seemed to be imbued, when, in conclusion, he re- 


have shown, that | 
when Texas was annexed Congress did not decide | 
the boundary question, but ** consented that the | 


Whatever difference of opinion | 


The country had | 


It was my design, on | 


. Barrow,] who | 
has just preceded me, 1 leave to be discussed by | 








[Jan, 24, 


Ho. or Reps. 





| marked ‘that General Taylor would be the suc. 
cessor of the present Chief Magistrate,” that he 
gave the Democracy of the United States no cause 
of alarm. It is as common for the Whig party to 
| precede every Presidential election with the old 
stereotyped prediction, that their candidate js to 
| be triumphantly elected, as it is for the Democrac 
by their overwhelming votes at the ballot-box, to 
teach that party the vanity and folly of all such 
predictions. 

I had supposed, Mr. Chairman, that the bitter 
denunciations hurled at the President by his Op- 

ponents would be attended at least with some 
show of authority; that whilst gentlemen de. 
_nounced him as a usurper and a tyrant, sittine 

upon his throne, commanding this House to record 
and carry out his behests, they would rely upon 
facts, arguments, and precedents, to render plausi- 
ble this allegation; that the country’ would not 
be asked to condemn and proscribe the present 

Executive upon mere assertion and empty denun- 

ciation. In this, my surprise has not been greater 
| than will be the surprise of every man, upon read- 
ing the debates on this question. On the fourth 

day of this month, the House adopted a resolution 
in the following words : 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be re. 
quested to communicate to this House any instructions 
which may have been given to any of the officers of the 
army or navy of the United States, or other persons, in 
regard to the return of President General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, or any other Mexican, to the Republic of Mex- 
ico, prior or subsequent to the rder of the President or 
Secretary of War, issued in January, 1846, for the march of 
the army from the Nueces river across the ‘ stupendous ces- 
erts’? which intervene to the Rio Grande. That the date of 
all such instructions, orders, and correspondence be set 
| forth, together with the instructions and orders issued to 
; Mr. Slidell at any time prior or subsequent to his departure 
for Mexico, as minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to that Republic. 

‘Resolved, further, That the President be requested to 
communicate all orders and correspondence of the Govern- 
mentin relation to the return of General Paredes te Mexico.” 


It will be seen by this resolution that the call on 
the President was absolute and unconditional. In 
this respect it differs, perhaps, from every prece- 
dent on record; for I have been able to find no 
resolution calling for such information, which does 
| not contain a reservation authorizing the President 
to withhold such parts as he might deem _prejudi- 
cial to the public interests. An amendment con- 
taining this usual form of procedure was proposed 
while this resolution was pending, and voted down 
by the President’s political opponents. On the 
12th instant, the President, in obedience to this 
call, communicated to the House a special mes- 
sage, accompanied with all the information and 
correspondence which, in his judgment, could be 
given without prejudice to the public interests. It 
is, then, for simply reserving information calcu- 
| lated to place us at disadvantage with the enemy, 
that the President is denounced upon this floor as 
| ausurper and a tyrant—for guarding the public 
interest by withholding information which could 
not possibly aid this House in any matter of legis- 
lation, and which, if communicated, must defeat, 
if not forever, at least for a time, all negotiations 
with Mexico. 

It is alleged by my colleague, as well as other 
| gentlemen who condemn the President for this act, 
| that the information withheld would reflect great 
| light upon the origin and prosecution of the Mex- 
ican war; and, therefore, that this House, as a 
branch of the war-making power, can insist upon 
its communication. I concede, sir, that the Fed- 

eral Constitution does confer upon Congress the 
power to declare war; and this express grant of 
_ power carries with it, by implication, such implied 
| powers as are necessary to enable Congress to 
carry out the express grant. But this grant of 
power must be made to harmonize with other great 
principles of the Federal Constitution, and the 
whole must be so construed as to give effect, if 
possible, to all its provisions. It will not be de- 
nied, then, that, by another clause of the Consti- 
tution, the power to make treaties is conferred 
upon the Executive, ** by and with the advice and 
| consent of the Senate.” This express grant of 
| power carries with it, as in the former instance, 


| 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 


/ such implied powers as are necessary to enable 
| the Executive and Senate to carry out the express 


| grant. Now, under the former clause of the Con- 
|| stitution, the information withheld by the Presi- 
| dent is claimed by his opponents; under the latter 
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clause, his friends justify him in withholding it. 
This question depends upon the nature and char- 
acter of the information withheld. 1 deny the po- 
sition assumed by my colleague and his associates, 
that the correspondence withheld could reflect light 
upon the origin and prosecution of the Mexican 
war. 1 dény that the information withheld can be 
of such character as those gentlemen declare it to | 
be. What is the character of the information re- 
fused by the President? It is not the correspond- 
ence with Santa Anna. My colleague says that 
the President, in his special message, refuses to 
communicate to this House—the Representatives 
of the people—the correspondence and particulars 
by which he restored to Mexico one of the ablest | 
generals she ever had. Does he arrive at this con- | 
clusion from a perusal of that message? I deny that | 
the President has withheld any information in rela- | 


tion to the return of Santa Anna, orany other Mexi- || 


can general. What does the President say? I give 
from the message the following emphatic language: 


« For further information relating to the return of Santa || 


Anna to Mexico I refer you to ny annual message of De- | 
cember 8, 1845. The factsand considerations stated in that | 
message induced the order of the Secretary of the Navy to | 
the commander of our squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, a | 
copy of which is herewith communicated. This order was | 
issued simultaneously with the order to blockade the coasts | 
of Mexico—both bearing date 13th of May, 1846, the day on | 
which the existence of the war with Mexico was recognized | 
by Congress. It was issued solely upon the views of policy | 
presented in that message, and without any understanding 
on the subject direct or indirect, with Santa Anna, or any | 
other person.”? 
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It is clear, then, that the President has withheld 
no important information as to the origin of this 
war, as alleged by gentlemen on the other side of this 
House. They have all the information pertaining 
to its origin; all the acts of Mexico are before it. 
All that vast volume of wrongs, injuries, insults, 
and iniquities perpetrated against this Government 
and its citizens, is before the House. ‘The Presi- 
dent has kept none of them back. ‘To that volume 
we must look, and upon it rely for our entire and 
ample justification in the commencement and 
prosecution of this war. While the President, in 


|| refusing to communicate his instructions to Mr. 


Slidell, has, as | have shown, simply sought to de- 
fend the treaty-making power from an attack which 


|| jeopards the interests and welfare of our coun- 


try, there is nothing in those instructions which 
can influence our future action towards Mexico. 
It will not be contended by any party upon this | 
floor, that we should treat with that nation now 


| upon terms proposed before the commencement of 


the war. To disclose these terms now (for the in- 
structions of Mr. Slidell are nothing more) could 
have no other effect than to induce Mexico to in- 


|| Sist upon the same terms, and thereby postpone, if 


not defeat, negotiations. Such must be the charac- 
ter of the information withheld by the President, 
and such would be its only probable effect if dis- 
closed. I now propose to show that he has the 
constitutional right to withhold it, and that public 
policy demanded an exercise of that right in this 


', instance. 


Now, I would ask gentlemen, upon what rests 
the empty declaration, that the information with- | 
held by the President is the correspondence in 
relation to Santa Anna’s return? Does not the 
preceding extract from the message prove clearly 
that no such correspondence ever existed ?—that 
there was no understanding with Santa Anna, 
direct or indirect, or with any other person, in re- | 
gard to his return ?—that all the information upon 
that subject is now before this House, and not any 
of it withheld by the President? ‘This declaration 
of my colleague and others must certainly fall before 
such proof. The message proves most clearly | 
that the information which the President has re- | 
fused to communicate is the instructions given to | 

| 


our minister, Mr. Slidell, previous to the com- 
mencement of the Mexican war. This, and only 
this, has he withheld. The whole tenor of his 
message sustains me in this position. Well, these | 
instructions relate solely to negotiation—to the | 
adjustment of all the questions of difference exist- | 
ing between the two Governments by treaty. | 
They can have no bearing upon the legislation of | 
this House, but belong exclusively to the lreaty- | 
making power—the President and the Senate. Such | 
information cannot, as has been alleged by my col- | 
league and others, reflect light upon the origin and | 
—— of this war, and aid this House in its | 
egislation upon that subject. We must look to 

the acts of Mexico, when deciding the justice or 
expediency of the war. If the past acts of Mexico | 
do not justify the war, we can find no justification | 
in the mere instructions of the President to our | 
minister anterior to hostilities, prescribing the | 
terms upon which the existing differences might | 
be amicably settled. Nor can we be condemned | 
by these instructions. They are unknown to the 
Mexican Government—were never laid before it; 
but, on the other hand; both minister and instruc- | 
tions were indignantly rejected by that rel 





ment without an audience. 

Our Government cannot look to these instructions | 
as being at all material, either as to the origin or 
the prosecution of the war. If useful at any time, 
it ean only be while the two Governments are ne- 
gotiating a treaty. It is the acts of Mexico that 
now demand our attention. We are to look to the 
invasion of our soil—to her attack upon our citi- 
zens while within our own territorial limits—to her 
violation of treaty stipulations—to her seizure of 
the property and persons of our citizens while 
abroad, and casting them into prison contrary to 
law—to her numerous insults upon our national flag 
—to the expulsion of our ministers, and to a series 
of wrongs and outrages extending back for twenty 
years, To these we look for our justification in 
the eyes of the whole world, and not upon instruc- 
tions given to our minister, and wholly immaterial 
to all the issues growing out of this war, save the 
question of a treaty. 


I have already shown that the President and 
Senate are charged by the Federal Constitution | 
with the high and responsible duty of conducting 
negotiations, and making treaties with foreign 
Governments. This power is expressly delegated | 
to them, and carries with it, by uniform construc- | 
tion, such implied powers as are necessary to en- 
able them to carry out the express grant. If I am 
right in this position, then the President is right 
in withholding those instructions from this House, | 
not charged with the treaty-making power, and 
deriving no light from the information called for. 
Were the Executive to yield to this call, it would 
be, in effect, to yield the treaty-making power; to | 
transfer it to the House of Representatives, or at | 
least to place it beyond the control of the Presi- 
dent and Senate, to whom alone it belongs. The 
President has but exercised a power necessarily | 
implied in this express grant, by withholding cer- | 


tain instructions given to Mr. Slidell, which, if || 


communicated, would defeat this express grant, by 
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within their range of thought,—patriots who stand 
as beacon-lights along the dreary track of time, to 
guide the wayward politician in his erratic career. 
But the President is also sustained in his action on 
this call by the examples of many of his illustrious 
predecessors, If Mr. Polk has erred in disobey- 
ing this call, General George Washington commit- 
ted the same error during his administration. In 
1796, a call was made by the House of Represent- 
atives on President Washington, for the instruc- 
tions given to the minister of the United States, 
who negotiated the treaty with the King of Great 
Britain, together with the correspondence and doc- 
uments relative to said treaty. President Wash- 
ington disobeyed that call.” He, too, refused to 
communicate the information called for by the 
resolution of the House. He assigned the same 


| reasons for discbeying that call which are now as- 


signed by Pres‘dent Polk. Much stronger reasons 
exist for refusing the present call. In the case 
of President Washington, negotiations had been 
brought toa close, and a treaty made. But while 


| the call of this House is made on President Polk, 


| twenty-second Congress will show. 


negotiations are pending—no treaty has been made, 
It is clear, then, that General Washington, who 
poised himself upon the same great principles of 
the Constitution, and upon the same considerations 
of public policy, must, in the language of genitle- 
men on this floor, have been also a tyrant and 
usurper. (See House Journal of the 3d and 4th 
Congress.) 

General Washington is not the only President 
who has set the present Executive this example. 
Mr. Monroe, during his administration, twice 
refused to obey similar cails for instructions and 
information, as will be shown by consulting the 
Journals of the first and second sessions of the 
eighteenth Congress. General Jackson also re- 
fused a call of the same kind during his adminis- 
tration, as the Journals of the second session of the 
Other prece- 
dents could be given to show that Mr. Polk has 
but followed the examples of his predecessors, if 


_his political opponents on this floor are justifiable 
, in thus denouncing him. 


Whatare the authorities relied on by gentlemen 
who so bitterly denounce the President? Not 
precedents furnished by his predecessors. But 
the Journal of the first session of the nineteenth 


_ Congress has been introduced, not to show the 


defeating a treaty with Mexico. The very nature || 
. . . . . | 
of foreign negotiations requires caution and secre- || 


cy; upon this their success depends. [tis a rule | 
arising ‘‘ex necessitate rei,’’ out of the nature of the 
transaction. Such is the practice of nations—one 
to which they are forced by necessity. Instruc- | 


under the ban of secrecy. But the President is | 
not only sustained in the exercise of this power | 
by the Constitution itself; he is sustained, also, | 


that Constitution—by the Convention. On page 323, | 
of the Federalist (and an authority which will not | 


error of the President in refusing this call, but to 
expose an assumed inconsistency on his part. It 
is alleged by my colleague, (Mr. Tompxins,] b 

whom this authority was introduced, that the Presi- 
dent, while a Representative on this floor, voted 
for an absolute call on President Adams for the 
correspondence pertaining to the Panama mission; 


_and that Mr. Representative Polk was then court- 


C C A ‘ } | ing popular favor by the advocacy of a very differ- 
tions given to diplomatic agents are always placed || 


ent doctrine from his present. To sustain this 
charge, he says that, while a resolution was pend- 


|| ing before Congress calling for such correspond- 


_ence, Mr. Polk voted for a motion to strike out the 


by the opinions and reasoning of the framers of || usual reservation, and to make the call as absv- 


| lute on President Adams, as the late resolution 


be doubted by gentlemen on the other side of the |, 


House) will be found some of the reasons given 
by Mr. Hamilton, which influenced the framers of | 
the Constitution, in excluding the House of Rep- 
resentatives from all participation in the exercise 
of the treaty-making power. Its multitudinous 
composition and fluctuating character; its want 


views—of a uniform sensibility to national charac- | 
ter—of decision, secrecy, and despatch—were in- | 
superable objections, in the judgment of that con- | 


vention, to the exercise of the treaty-making power || inform this House, so far as in his opinion the public inter- 


by this House. It was objections such as these— 
objections coexistent with this body—that caused 
its exclusion from all participation in that power, | 


impliedly fi I infe ti ithin its juris- || 
ee eee ater cone || the words, ‘‘so far as, in his opinion, the public in- 


|| terest may allow.” And yet the resolution still con- 
|| tained the usual reservation and was not absolute, 


diction incompatible with the public interests to 
be divulged. 

Such must be the character of the information | 
withheld by the Executive; and in doing so, he | 
stands upon the same high ground occupied by the | 
framers of our Constitution—by those patriots | 
whose names are recorded on the brightest 
of our national history—whose all-pervading and | 


illumined minds reflected light upon evety subject . respecting the 


was upon President Polk. The resolution calling 
for the Panama correspondence was introduced by 
Mr. Hamilton, in December, 1825. A substitute 
was offered by Mr. Webster, in February, 1826, 
and agreed to or adopted. The following is the 
resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 


|, quested to cause to he laid before this House so wueh of 


of an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of || Ci8 fart 
foreign politics—of a steady adherence to the same | respecting the proposed Congress, or meeting of diplomatic 


the correspondence between the Government of the United 


the new States of America or their Ministers, 


| agents at Panama, and of such information respecting the 


general character of that expected Congress, as may be in 


| his possession, and as may, in his opinion, be communica- 


if 


| 


} 
i 


ted without prejudice to the public interest; and, alen, to 


est may allow, in regard to what objects the agents of the 
United States are expected to take part in the deliberations 
of that Congress.’? 


Mr. Polk did vote to strike out of this resolution 


as stated by my colleague. How does the resolu- 
tion read when these words are stricken out? 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be laid before this House so much of the 
correspondence between the Government of the United 
States and the new States of 

proposed 


America or their Ministers, 
Congress, or mesting of diploiuatie 
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agents, at Panama, and of such information respecting the 
general character of that expected Congress, as may be in 
hi« Possession, AND AS MAY, IN His OPINION, BE COMMUNI- 
CATED WITHOUT PREJUDICE TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST ; and, 
al<o, to inform this House in regard to what objects the 
agents of the United States are expected to take part in the 
deliberations of that Congress.” 

With what consistency can the gentleman assert 
that the lancuage of the callis absolute? What is 
the meaning of the words of the amended resolu- 
tion, ‘* AS MAY, IN HIS OPINION, BE COMMUNICATED 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST?” If 
words have any meaning, the discretionary power 
is given to the President to withhold such parts of 
the information and correspondence as he might 
deem proper; and this clause of reservation is as 
full and perfect as could have been desired. Is it 
not clear, then, that Mr. Polk voted for no abso- 
lute call on President Adams in relation to the 
Panama mission? 

But my colleague, (Mr. T.,] also says, that 
President Polk—then Representative Polk—voted 
against the resolution upon its final passage; be- 
cause this motion to strike out did not prevail, and 
the call was not made absolute. In this assertion 
he is equally mistaken, as shown by a history of 
this affair. In the speech of Mr, Polk, delivered 
in the House on the 2Ist April, 1826, he assigns 
the reasons which influenced him in giving this 
vote. What are these reasons? Not that his 
amendment to the resolution had failed, but be- 
cause he was opposed to this splendid projet of a 
Congress of nations at Panama, and had been op- 
posed to it from the outset. Previous to any 
amendment being offered, he had voted to lay the 
resolution upon the table. Can further proof of 
his consistency be required than this? Why was 
not this vote of the President to lay the resolution 
on the table, before any motion to strike out had 
been made, and also his speech before the House 
on the 2ist April, 1826, also relied on by my col- 
league?* Because, as we see, they give a direct 
refutation to his charge of inconsistency. But that 
gentleman adduces the following resolution in sup- 
port of this charge: 

© Resolved, That it is the constitutional right and duty of 
the House of Representatives, when called on to defray the 
expenses of foreign missions, to deliberate on the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of such missions, and to determine 
and act thereon, asin their judgment may seem to be most 
conducive to the public weal.”’ 

This resolution was introduced by Mr. Polk, 
while the same Panama mission was before Con- 
gress—not alone, but accompanied by two others, 
which, if they had been given by my colleague, 
would, at least, have satisfied the House that Mr. 
Polk was opposed to this far-famed mission, in 
all its stages, before Congress. But does he ex- 
pect to prove his charge of inconsistency by this 
resolution? What principle does it affirm? Cer- 
tainly not that the President is bound to send to 
this House all the information for which it calls, 
though it embrace matter exclusively pertaining to 
the negotiation of a treaty with a foreign govern- 
ment, and for which the House has not the right 
to make a call. But this resolution affirms the 
principle, that when Congress is called on for an 
appropriation, it should deliberate, beforehand, 
whether the public interests will be subserved by 
it. This is a matter of legislation which leziti- 
mately belongs to this House, and is conferred 


upon it by the Constitution’ Certainly my col- || 


learue will not argue, that because this House 
may have legislative jurisdiction over one subject, 
under the Constitution, that it can have jurisdic- 
tion over all subjects. Such, however, is the ten- 
dency of his remarks. A few extracts are given 
from Mr. Polk’s speech upon the foregoing reso- 
lution, in which he advocates the principles con- 
tained in it. 


with his special message to this House. What, 
then, does the authority of my colleague establish ? 


Not that Mr. Polk has been inconsistent, but that 


he has uniformly held and practised the doctrines 
of his message. Sir, if the authorities relied on 
by the President’s friends are ‘* dog-eared,”’ as he 
{Mr. T.] denominates them, by what terms shall 
his authorities be designated? Could not the 
question be asked, if his authorities do not bear 
many other and more striking features of that ani- 








* See House Journal, Ist session, 19th Congress; and 
Congressioual Debates, part 2, vol. 2. 


Mr. Polk has never departed from | 
these principles, and they are entirely consistent | 
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/mal, so classically introduced into the debate by 
that gentleman ? 

Again, he [Mr. T.] says, that the people of this 

country are sovereign, and have a right to demand, 


through their Representatives, all political secrets | 
of their functionaries, who are but their servants. | 
| Who denies the sovereignty of the people? The 


veriest tyro in politics knows it. But, whilst the 
people are sovereign, they look to the Federal 
Constitution for a recognition and guarantee of 
that sovereignty. In itare delegated the powers 
of the Representative, and the mode by which they 
are to be administered in carrying out the ends of 
government. So long as the Constitution exists 
| must these powers be preserved inviolate. The 
| people, who are the legitimate sovereigns of the 
oad. will zealously and unceasingly watch over 
them. ‘They will not be found demanding of the 
President information which he is required by the 


great national objects under the treaty-making 
power. Itis in accordance with the forms of the 
Constitution alone, that they will demand all po- 


litical secrets of their public officers. I doubt, Mr. | 


Chairman, whether he [Mr. T.] has himself, at 
all times, practised this doctrine of withholding no 
political secrets from the people, now so loudly 
proclaimed by him. This, however, is a matter 
between him and his constituents. But he [Mr. 


T.] notonly charges Mr. Polk with having with- | 


held the correspondence and all the particulars of 
the agreement by which he restored to Mexico 


Santa Anna, Mexico’s ablest general, to head her | 
armies and slaughter our citizens, but goes still | 
further, and charges the President with the attempt | 


to overthrow Herrera’s government, because it 
_ was disposed to treat with us. How does he sus- 
tain those grave charges? Certainly he will not 
expect the sovereigns, of whom he speaks so 
much, to take his bare assertions for proof: and 


yet he places himself in that unfortunate dilemma. || 


He relies upon a rumor, which had its origin in 
New Orleans, that Mr. Slidell McKenzie had been 
sent by the President to Havana, to consult with 
Santa Anna, and negotiate for his return to Mex- 
ico. This is the flimsy authority upon which he 


{Mr. T.] has based his wholesale charges against | 


the President. He sets forth no attested facts; he 
gives us nota single proof, probable in character, 
but rests his allegations upon a mere idle rumor 
that every freeman should scorn to attach to the 
character of their Chief Magistrate. My colleague 
has given this rumor a place in his speech before 
this House. Am I to understand that he endorses 
it; or is he unwilling to endorse a rumor which, 
by his position on this floor, he has sought so 
widely to circulate? ‘To what desperate shifis are 
| gentlemen driven, who denounce the President for 
histaction in this case! 


to bolster up a plea will next be resorted to? Is 
it thus that he [Mr. T.] expects to sustain his 
charges against Mr. Polk? Why, sir, the Ameri- 
can people will scorn such proof. 

I was surprised to hear this attack upon the 
| President at that time. I was in full expectation, 
/ when he [Mr. T.] obtained the floor, that he 
would reply to the speech of the gentleman who 
had preceded him, [Mr. Tuck, of N. H.,] during 
that day, in a regular abolition speech. I was pre- 
pared to hear from my colleague an able defence 
of the South upon the slavery question—that 


question upon which he was to render the State | 
But, | 
to my great surprise, he (Mr. T.] passes that | 


| from which he hails such efficient service. 


| great question—passes the speech of the member 
| from New Hampshire, and assails the Executive 
| for exercising, as I believe, a constitutional power, 
_ called for by every consideration of public policy, 
, and seeks his condemnation upon mere rumor. If 
| he believes the President guilty of either of the 
| charges preferred—of having sent back Santa 


| Anna to head the Mexican army and murder our || 
citizens, or of having overthrown the government 
'| of Herrera—then it is his duty to proceed against | 


the President by impeachment. It is his highest 
|| and last duty—one that he owes to the country and 
| his constituents; and to refuse to impeach him is 
| to deny the charges preferred; or, at least, it is to 
‘| admit a want of moral courage to obey the dic- 
|| tates of duty and of obligation. I leave him to 
‘| either horn of this dilemma. 


Constitution to withhold, for the attainment of | 


If upon mere rumor he | 
is now to be condemned, what miserable pretexts | 
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| How strange the charge, that the President, by 
| plotting for the return of Santa Anna, effected 
|| the downfall of Herrera’s government, when the 
‘| government of Herrera had been overthrown by 
Paredes six months before the order for the return 
of Santa Anna was authorized by Mr. Polk! And 
yet this charge is in keeping with my @olleague’s 
whole attack upon the President. Rumor supplies 
the place of history, when the President’s acts are 
to be canvassed. He [Mr. T.] asks if Mr. Polk 
has given the enemy aid and comfort by sending 
back Santa Anna and forty Mexican generals to 
command her armies? I answer that he has not, 
| He had nothing to do with the return of Santa 
| Anna, further than to order our commander in the 
| Gulf of Mexico not to obstruct his return, but to 
permit him to pass, should he attempt to do so. 
The reasons that induced the President to issue 
this order are before the country. It was thought 
to be the proper policy at the time, not only by 
the President, but I believe by the whole country. 
It was the general opinion of that day, so far as 
expressed, that his return would produce discord 
and division in Mexico, and that the struggle to 
ensue between Santa Anna and Paredes for power 
_ would favor the restoration of peace by the over- 
throw of the existing war Government. Peace 
with Mexico was the President’s object, in adopt- 
ing this policy. I again repeat, he has given the 
enemy no ‘aid and comfort.” With what grace 
does this charge come from gentlemen on the other 
side of the House?—gentlemen who, but a few 
days since, adopted a resolution declaring this 
war with Mexico to have been unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally commenced by the President? 
| Could there have been any act, by any depart- 
ment of this Government, so well calculated to 
arouse, excite, embolden, inspirit, and fully unite 
Mexico against us in the prosecution of this war, 
-as the passage of that resolution by a branch 
of Congress supposed to represent the popular 
will? What portion of this House sustained the 
resolution? Was it the friends of the President? 
| Not so, sir; but his enemies. Who gave “aid 
and comfort” by that act? If Mexican papers are 
to be believed, what party has, for the last eigh- 
teen months, induced the Mexicans to believe that 
a majority of the people of the United States are 
opposed to the war and believe itunjust? Whose 
| speeches are read and filed away in Mexico, as 
worthy of all preservation? Not the speeches of 
Mr. Polk’s friends, but those of Webster and Cor- 
win, two ofthe distinguished leaders of the Whig 
party. It is stated by officers now in this city, 
that when the capital of Mexico was captured, 
the speeches of Mr. Webster and Mr. Corwin 
were found filedaway among the national ar- 
chives. I do not make this charge against the 
Whig party generally, for a large portion sustain 
the war, approve the action of the Executive, and 
denounce, like good patriots, the policy of some 
of their leaders. It is true that there are Whigs 
who have fought in this war as valiantly as Demo- 
crats. These men knew no party when the peace 
and honor of their country were trampled upon by 
| the foe. But the vote of this House, to which I 
have already alluded, the speeches of many of 
| their leaders, the editorials of their principal news- 
| papers, have, in the language of the President’s 
| annual message, given the enemy aid and com- 
| fort, by inducing them to believe that a majority 
| of the people of the United States were opposed 
to the war, as unjust and unconstitutional. 
| Thus has the war been protracted by the — 
| 








of the Whig party. The lives lost, the blo 
spilled, and the treasure expended in the unneces- 
sary continuance of this war, are chargeable to 
| their account, and not to the President. Such 
_must be the decision of an honest and impartial 
| public. But he (Mr. T.] informs the House that 
the President not only sent back Santa Anna, but 
with him (he believes) forty of the most distin- 
guished Mexican generals. This disclosure will 
i doubtless be considered a new item in the history 





of the war; for, among all the charges yet made 
never before ‘heard of this. 


| against the President, 


it from any reliable source? or does he again intro- 
| duce a New Orleans rumor? He doubtless adopts 
| the rule of Falstaff; and these Mexican generals 


| From whence does he derive his information? Is 


will turn out like his eleven men in buckram. 
\| Palstaff’s dreadful combat is related by him with a 





an 
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flippancy of calculation full 


Mexican generals.” 


« Poins. Pray God you have not murdered some of them. 

« Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for; for I have peppered 
two of them. Two, Iam sure, Ll have paid; two rogues in 
buckram suits. [ tell thee what, Hal—if [ tell thee a lie, 
spit in my tace, call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward ; 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buck- 
rain fet drive at ine 

« P, Hen. What, four? Thou saidst but two, even now. 

«“ Pal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

« Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 








y worthy of the “ forty | 


| 


«“ Ful. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at | 


me. I made me no more ado, but took all their seven points || 


in my target thus, 

« P. Hen. Seven? Why, there were but four, even now. 

« Fal. In buckram. 

« Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

«“ Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I’m a villain else. 

«“ P, Hen. Pray thee, let him alone; we shall have more 
anon. 

« Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

«“ P, Hen. Ay, and I mark thee too, Jack. 

«“ Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
in buckram, that I told thee of- 

« P, Hen. So, two more already. 

« Fal. Their points being broken—— 

“ Poins. Down fell their hose. 

“ Fal. Began to give me ground: But I followed me close, 


came in foot and hand; and, with a thought, seven of the 
eleven I paid. 


These nine 





«“ P. Hen. O monstrous! Eleven buckram men grown | 


out of two!” 


While Falstaff could only rise from two to 


eleven, Mr. T. can rise from one Mexican general 
to forty. 


It is upon this kind of proof that the people are || tween the two Republics to future negotiation, re- 


asked to form their opinions, and condemn theaction 
of one of the purest and ablest Presidents who has 
ever filled the chair of Washington. 


His charges | 





against the President certainly rest upon this | 


species of proof—charges that his own constituents | 
would laugh to hear, if unsustained by no higher | 
What is the error of the President in | 


evidence. 
this whole affair? He has refused to send to this 
House the instructions given to Mr. Slidell, our 
minister, before the commencement of our war 
with Mexico; instructions pertaining solely to our 
negotiations—to a treaty with Mexico, which he 
had a constitutional right to withhold; instructions 
having no bearing upon, or connection with, the 


legislation of this House; instructions which every | 


consideration of public policy required him to with- 
hold. ‘To communicate them would postpone, if 
not entirely defeat, negotiation with Mexico. In 
this all his error lies. 
damning sin. 

Why is the President denounced for this action? 


Because he considers the public interests para- | 


mount to the interests of the Whig party, or of any 
party. 
dent wisely counsels the advice of a Washington, 
a Monroe, and a Jackson, and all that brilliant 
array of intellect which aided in the formation of 
our Government. He is warned by its universal 
practice, and by the history of nations, not to en- 


danger the public interest at amoment of such deep | 


national concern as the present, when the cause of 
our Government is to be prejudiced to the benefit 
alone of a foreign enemy. For refusing to do an 
act which might thus expose the country to the 
power of Mexico, the President is denounced as a 
traitor and usurper. If this charge be true, let the 
gentlemen who make it reflect, that the wisest and 


purest men who have ever lived have been also | 
Would they not blush to | 


traitors and usurpers, 
make such a charge against Washington, Jackson, 
Monroe, and the framers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion? And yet it would be as just against them as 
against Mr. Polk. 

_ Time will not permit me to discuss the general 
issues on the origin, prosecution, and ultimate ob- 
jects to be obtained by the war, as presented by 
my colleague in the conclusion of his speech. 1 
take issue with him on all these points, I believe 
that the war was necessarily, constitutionally 
commenced by us—that it was inevitable on our 
part—that the means of reconciliation and adjust- 
ment were exhausted by the Executive. 1 Sales 
that it has been ably and skillfully conducted by 
him, and that he is not chargeable with neglect, 
as he (Mr. T.} asserts; and that our objects in its 
prosecution—indemnily for the past and security for 
the future—descanted upon by that gentleman as 
“* visionary,’’ are objects which can and must be 


obtained. 
Here Mr. F. wassto by the Speaker’s ham- 
mer announcing that arses had expirec. 


. 


In this he committed the | 


In withholding the instructions, the Presi- | 


i 
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THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN A. DIX, 
OF NEW YORK, 


i In THE SENATE OF THE UniTeD States, 


January 26, 1848. 


| On the Bill reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 
tional Military Force. 


| Mr. DIX said: Mr. President, it was my wish 
| toaddress the Senate on the resolutions offered by 
| the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] 

and not on this bill. 1 should have preferred to do 
| so, because I am always unwilling to delay action 
/on any measure relating to the war, and because 


| the resolutions afford a wider field for inquiry and | 


| discussion. But as the debate has become general, 
and extended to almost every topic that can well 
be introduced under either, the force of the consid- 
erations by which I have been influenced, has be- 
come so weakened, that I have not thought it neces- 
sary to defer longer what | wish to say. 

Two leading questions divide and agitate the 
public mind in respect to the future conduct of the 
war with Mexico. The first of these questions is, 
Shall we withdraw our forces from the Mexican 
territory, and leave the subject of indemnity for 
injuries and the adjustment of a boundary be- 


| lying on a magnanimous course of conduct on our 
part to produce a corresponding feeling on the part 
of Mexico? There are other propositions, subor- 
dinate to this, which may be considered as parts 
of the same general scheme of policy, such as that 
of withdrawing from the Mexican capital and the 


occupation. 
the same arguments; and if I were to undertake to 
distinguish between them, I am not sure that I 
should make any difference in the force of the ap- 

lication. For whether we withdraw from Mex- 
ico altogether, or take a defensive line which shall 
include all the territory we intend to hold perma- 
nently as indemnity, the consequences to result 
from it, so far as they affect the question of peace, 
would, it appears to me, be the same. 

The second question is, Shall we retain the 
possession of the territory we have acquired until 
Mexico shall consent to make a treaty of peace 
which shall 


satisfaction the boundary in dispute? 

Regarding these questions as involving the per- 
manent welfare of the country, | have considered 
them with the greatest solicitude; and though 
| never more profoundly impressed with a sense of 
| the responsibility which belongs to the solution 
of problems of such magnitude and difficulty, my 
reflections have, nevertheless, led me to a clear 
and settled conviction as to the course which just- 


has been answered affirmatively on this floor; and 
it derives additional interest from the fact, that it 


statesman, now retired from the busy scenes of 


of his countrymen, and whose opinions on any 
subject are entitled to be weighed with candor and 
deliberation. I have endeavored to attribute to 
his opinions, and to those of others who cvincide 
with him wholly or in part, all the importance 
which belongs to them, and to consider them with 
the deference due to the distinguished sources 
from which they emanate. 
so; and yet I have, after the fullest reflection, 
come to conclusions totally different from theirs. 
I believe it would be in the highest degree unjust 





to ourselves, possessing, as we do, well-founded | 


claims on Mexico, to withdraw our forces from 


her territory altogether, and exceedingly unwise, | 


as a matter of policy, looking to the future politi- 
cal relations of the two countries, to withdraw 
from it partially, and assume a line of defence, 
without a treaty of peace. On the contrary, f am 
in favor of retaining possession, for the present, 
of all we have acquired, not as a permanent con- 
quest, but as the most effective means of bringing 
about, what all most earnestly desire, a restora- 


interior districts, and assuming an exterior line of | 
I shall apply to all these propositions 


rovide ample compensation for the | 
wrongs of which we complain, and settle to our || 


| ice and policy seem to indicate and demand. The | 
first question, in itself of the highest importance, | 


has also been answered in the affirmative by a_ 


political life, who, from his talents, experience, | 
and public services, justly commands the respect | 


I believe I have done | 








tion of peace; and I will, with the indulgence of 
the Senate, proceed to state, with as much brevity 
as the magnitude of the subject admits, my objec- 
tions to the course suggested by the first question, 
and my reasons in favor of the course suggested 
by the other. 

I desire, at the outset, to state this proposition, 
to the truth of which, I think, all will yield their 
assent: that no policy which does not carry with 
it a reasonable assurance of healing the dissensions 
dividing the two countries, and of restoring, per- 
manently, amicable relations between them, ought 
to receive our support. We may differ in opinion, 
and, perhaps, hopelessly, as to the measures best 
calculated to produce this result; but if it were pos- 
sible for us to come to an agreement in respect 
to them, the propriety of their adoption could 
scarcely admit of controversy. This proposition 
being conceded, as I think it will be, it follows, that 
if the measure proposed—to withdraw our forces 
from Mexico—be not calculated to bring about a 
speedy and permanent peace; but, on the contrary, 
if it be rather calculated to open a field of domestic 
dissension, and possibly of external interference, 
in that distracted country, to be followed, in all 
probability, by a renewal of active hostilities with 
us, and under circumstances to make us feel se- 
verely the loss of the advantage which we have 
gained, and which it is proposed voluntarily to 
surrender,—then, it appears to me, it can present 
no claim to our favorable consideration. I shall 
endeavor to show, before I sit down, that the pol- 
icy referred to is exposed to all these dangers and 
evils. ‘ 

I do not propose to enter into an examination 
of the origin of the war. From the moment the 
collision took place between our forces and those 
of Mexico on the Rio Grande, I considered all hope 
ofan accommodation, withouta full trial of strength 
in the field, to be out of the question. I believed 
the peculiar character of the Mexicans would ren- 
der any such hope illusive. Whether that colli- 
sion was produced in any degree by our own mis- 
takes, or whether the war itself was brought about 
by the manner in which Texas was annexed to 

_ the Union, are questions I do not propose to dis- 
cuss now; and if it were not too late, | would sub- 
mit whether the discussion could serve any other 
purpose but to exhibit divided councils to our ad- 
versary, and to inspire him with the hope of ob- 
taining more favorable terms of peace by protracting 

| his resistance. No one can be less disposed than 
myself to abridge, in any degree, the legitimate 
boundaries of discussion. But I am not disposed 
to enter into such an investigatio? now. The 
urgent concern is to know, not how the war origi- 
nated, not who is responsible for it, but in what 
manner it can be brought to a speedy and honor- 
able termination; whether, as some suppose, we 
ought to retire from the field, or whether, as ap- 
| pears to me, the only hope of an accommodation 
ies in a firm and determined maintenance of our 
position, 

The probable consequences of an abandonment 
of the advantages we have gained may be better un- 
derstood by seeing what those advantages are. [ 
speak in a military point of view. While address- 
ing the Senate in February last on an army bill 
then undér consideration, | had occasion to state, 
that the whole of northern Mexico as far south as 
|| the mouth of the Rio Grande and the 26th parallel 

of latitude was virtually in our possession, com- 
prehending about two-thirds of the territory of that 
republic, and about one-tenth of its inhabitants, 
| Our acquisitions have since been augmented by the 
| reduction of Vera Cruz and the Castle of San Juan 
_ de Ulua, the capture of Jalapa, Perote, and Puebla, 
the surrender of the city of Mexico, and the occu- 
pation of the three States of Vera Cruz, Puebla, 
and Mexico, with nearly two millions and a half of 
souls. It is true, our forces have not overrun every 
portion of the territory of those States; but their 
chief towns have been reduced, the military forces 
which defended them captured or dispersed, their 
_ civil authorities superseded, their capital occupied, 
‘| and the whole mac inary of government within the 
|, conquered States virtually transferred to our hands. 
|| All this has been achieved with an army at no one 
|| period exceeding fifteen thousand men, and against 
|| forces from three to five times more numerous than 
|| those actually en on our side, in every conflict 
i since the fall of Vera Cruz. 
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I had occasion, on presenting some army peti- 
tions a few weeks ago, to refer to the brilliant suc- 
cesses by which these acquisitions were made; and 
J will not trespass on the attention of the Senate 
by repeating what I saidatthatume.* But Lcan- 


not forbear to say, that there is a moral in the con- | 


test, the e@ect of which is not likely to be lost on 
ourselves or others. At the call of their country 
our people have literally rushed to arms, The 
emulation has been to be received into the service, 
not to be excused from it. Individuals from the 
plough, the counting-house, the law-office, and the 
workshop, have taken the field, braving inclement 
seasons and inhospitable climates without a mur- 
mar; and, though wholly unused to arms, with- 
standing the most destructive fire, and storming 
batteries at the point of the bayonet with the cool- 
ness, intrepidity, and spirit of veterans. I believe 
I may safely say, there has been no parallel to 
these achievements by undisciplined forces since 
the French revolution. [ am not sure that his- 
tory can furnish a parallel. As to the regular 
army, we always expect it to be gallant and heroic, 
and we are never disappointed. The whole con- 
duct 
highest evidence of our military capacity. It con- 
firms an opinion I have always held—thata soldier 
is formidable in ratio of the importance he pos- 
scxses in the order of the political system of which 
he is a part. It establishes another position of 
vital importance to us: that, under the protection 
of our militia system, the country may, at the 
termination of every contest, lay aside the more 


of the war in the field has exhibited the | 


massive and burdensome parts of its armor, and | 


become prepared, with energies renewed by that 
very ca; acity, for succeeding scenes of danger. 
Mr. President, the political condition of Mexico 
has been gradually approaching a dissolution of 
all responsible government, and of the civil order, 
which constitutes her an independent state. This 
lamentable situation is not the fruit alone of our 
military suecesses. The factions, by which that 
country has been distracted, each in turn gaining 
and maintaining a temporary ascendency, and 
often by brute force, lie at the foundation of the 
social and political disorder which has reigned 
there for the last twenty years. To most of the 
abuses of the old colonial system of Spain, she has 
superadded the evils of an unstable and irrespons- 
ible government. ‘The military bodies, which 
have been the instruments of those who have thus 


*The reference alluded to is contained in the following 
extract: 

** | will not detain the Senate by entering into any detailed 
review of these events with a view to enforce the appeal 
contained in the petition onthe attention. [hope, however, 
I may b> indulged in saying, in justice to those who bore a 


part in them, Unat the first conquest of Mexico cannot, as it | 


appears to me, be compared with the second, either as to the 
ob-tacies overcome, or as to the relative strength of the in- 
vaders. The trumphs of Cortez were achieved by policy 


and by superiority in discipline and in the implements of | 


warfare. ‘The use of fire-urms, until then unknown to the 
inhabitants of Mexico, was sufficient in itself to make his 
force, small as it was, irresistible. In the eyes of that sim- 


ple and superstitious people he seemed armed with super- | 


human power. Other circumstances combined to facilitate 
his success. The native tribes, by whom the country was 
possessed, were distinct communities, not always acknowl- 


e izing the same head, and often divided among themselves | 


by; implacable hostility and resentments. Cortez, by his 
consummate prudence and art, turned these dissensions to 
his own account; he lured the parties to them into his own 
service, and when he presented himself at the gates of the 
city of Mexico, he was at the head of four thousand of the 
most warlike of the natives, as auxiliaries to the band of 
Spaniards, with which he commenced his march from Vera 
Craz. Tous his eacly successes were as much the triumph 
of policy as of arms. 


he ted, had no such advantages. ‘The whole population of 


General Scott, and the gallant band | 


the country, from Vera Cruz to Mexico, was united as one | 
man against him, and animated by the fiercest animosity, | 


He was opposed by military forces armed like his own, 
often better disciplined, occupying positions chosen by them- 


selves, strong by nature, and fortified according to the | 


strictest rules of art. 


These obstacles were overcome by | 


his skill as a tactician, aided by a corps of officers unsur- | 


passed for their Knowledve of the art of attack and defence, 
and by the indomitable courage of their followers. With 
hall his force lefton the battle field or in the hospital, and 
with less than six thousand men, after a series of desperate 
contests, he took possession of the city of Mexico, contain- 
ing nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, and detended 
by the remnant of an army of more than thirty thousand 
soldiers’ Lconfeas I know nothing in modern warfare which 
exceed, in brilliancy the movements of the American army 
from the Gulf t» the city of Mexico. I shall not attempt to 
speak of them inthe language of eulogium. They are nota 
fit theme for such comment. Like the achievements of 
General Taylor and his brave men on the Rio Grande, at 
Monterey and Buena Vista, the highest and moet appropriate 
praise is contained in the simplest statement of facts.” 


_ able degree, by considerations growing out of party 


| sion of the 
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in succession gained a brief and precarious control | 
over her affairs, though dispersed, still exist, ready 
to be re-united and to renew the anarchy which 
we have superseded, for the time being, by a mili- 
tary government: and this brings me to the first 
great objection to the proposition of withdrawing | 
our armies from the field. | 
I have already said that no policy can deserve 
our support which does not hold out the promise 
of a durable peace. Nothing seems to me more | 
unlikely to secure so desirable a result, than an 
abandonment of Mexico by us at the present mo- | 
ment without a treaty, leaving behind a strong 
feeling of animosity towards us, with party divis- 
ions as strongly marked, and political animosities | 
as rancorous, perhaps, as they have been at any 
former period. Even when her capital had fallen, 
humbled and powerless as she was, party leaders, 
instead of consulting for the common good, were 
seen struggling with each other for the barren 
sceptre of her authority. Our retirement as en- 
emies would, in all probabitity, be the signal for || 


intestine conflicts as desperate and sanguinary as |! 


| unfortunately, I fear this party would not succeed 


| without a treaty, are for the most part enemies of | 
| the federative system, and conservators of the 
|| popular abuses, to which they owe their wealth 


to continue the war asa pretext for maintaining 


. feeling 


those in which they have been engaged with us— 
conflicts always the most disastrous for the great | 
body of the Mexican people, for, on what side 
soever fortune turns, they are certain to be the 
victims. You know, sir, there are two great par- | 
ties in Mexico, (I pass by the minor divisions)— 

the ** Federalistas’’ and ‘* Centralistas.”? The 

former, as their name imports, are in favor of the | 
federative system; they are the true republican || 
party. With us, in former times, the terms ** Fed- | 
eral’? and ** Republican” designated different par- | 
ties; in Mexico, they are both employed to desig- | 
nate the friends of the federative system. The | 
Centralists are in favor of a consolidated Govern- | 
ment, republican or monarchical in form, and are | 
composed of the army, the clergy, and I suppose 
a small portion of the population, I believe our 
only hope of obtaining a durable peace lies in the || 
firm establishment of the Federal party in power— 
the party represented by Herrera, Anaya, Pefia y 
Pefia, Cumplido, and others. I understand Her- 
rera has been elected President of the Republic; 
and this is certainly a favorable indication. But, 


in maintaining itself, if Mexico were left to her- 
self at the present moment with an imbittered | 
of hostility towards us. The military 
chiefs, who controlled the army, and who might | 
rally it again, for political uses, if we were to retire 





and importance. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate for Mexico than the reéstablishment of these || 
men in power. It would bring with it a hopeless || 
eres of the anarchy and oppression which 
ave given a character to their supremacy in past | 
ears—a supremacy without a prospect of ame- 
ioration in the condition of the Mexican people— 
a supremacy of which the chief variation has been 
an exchange of one military despot for another. 
Calamitous as the restoration of this party to 
their former ascendency would be for Mexico, it 
would hardly be less so for us. Relying on mili- 
tary force for their support, their policy would be 


the army in full strength, or, at least, not to termi- 
nate it ull peace would ensure their own suprema- 
cy. It is believed that these considerations have 
been leading motives in the resistance they have 
opposed tous. It is true, the republican party has 
been equally hostile, so far as external indications 
show; but the fact is accounted for by their desire | 
to see the war continued until the army and its 
leaders, the great enemies of the federative system, 
are overthrown. Undoubtedly the obstinate re- 
fusal of Mexico to make peace may be ef prop- 
erly referred to the natural exasperation of every | 
people whose soil is invaded; but there can be little 
doubt that it has been influenced, in no inconsider- 


divisions, and the jealousy and animosities to which | 
those divisions have given rise. My confidence in 
our ability to make an amicable arrangement with || 
the federal party, if it were in undisputed posses- || 
hevecneniat arises from the belief that 
their motives are honest, that they have at heart |, 
the public welfare, and that they must see there is | 


i 





My utter distrust of the Centralists arises from the 
belief that their objects are selfish, and that, to ac. 
complish them, they would not hesitate to sacrifice 
the liberties of the people and the prosperity of the 
country. But whether I err in these views or not, 
I feel quite confident I do not err in believing that 
if our armies were to be withdrawn from Mexico, 
without a peace, the flames of civil discord would 
be rekindled in that unhappy country, and burn 
with redoubled violence, I should greatly fear 
that the military chiefs would succeed in reéstal. 
lishing their ascendency, and that no probable 
limit could be assigned to the duration of the war, 
If f am right, our true policy is to stand firm, and, 
if possible, united, until wiser counsels shal! pre- 
vail in Mexico, and a disposition shall be shown 
to come to an amicable arrangement with us on 
reasonable terms. 

The objection I have stated to the proposition of 
withdrawing our forces from Mexico, concerns 
only the relations which now exist, or may exist 
hereafter, between the two countries. If there 
were no other objection, the question might be 
decided upon considerations touching only their 
domestic interests and their mutual rights. 

But I come to the second objection—one perhaps 


of graver import than the first, because it sup- 


poses the possibility, if not the probability, of an 
interference in her affairs by other countries, if 


| we were to retire without a treaty and without 


commercial arrangements, which it would be in 
our power to enforce. The President alluded to 
the subject in his annual message at the opening of 
Congress, and expressed an apprehension of danger 
from that source. I participate in it. I shall as- 
sign the grounds on which it rests; and I only 
regret that, in stating them with the minuteness 


necessary to make them fully understood, I shall 
| be compelled to draw much more largely than I 


desire on the patience of the Senate. 
_ Senators are doubtless aware that the right of 
intervention in the affairs of this continent was 


, formally asserted in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in the year 1845, by M. Guizot, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, as the organ of the Government 
of France. He regarded the great powers on this 
continent as divided into three groups, namely: 
Great Britain, the United States, and the States of 
Spanish origin; and he declared that it belonged 
to France ‘to protect, by the authority of her 
name, the independence of States, and the equilib- 
rium of the great political forces in America.’’ To 
this declaration, I have thought it not out of place, 
in connection with the subject under discussion, to 
call the attention of the Senate; not for the pur- 
pose of undertaking the formal refutation, of 
which I think the whole doctrine of intervention, 
as it has been practically enforced in Europe, is 
clearly joanne, but for the purpose of wes 
ing itas founded upon any well established prin- 


_ ciples of international law, and, if it had such a 
| foundation, of denying its applicability to the po- 
| litical condition of this continent. 
into the examination of this important subject, 


To enter fully 


would require more time than it would be proper 
for me to devote to it. I propose only to pass 
rapidly over a few of the principal considerations 
it suggests. 

The declaration of M. Guizot was the first pub- 
lic and official intimation, by a European govern- 
ment, of an intention to interfere with the political 


condition of the independent communities on the 
continent of America, and to influence by moral, 


if not by physical agencies, their relations to each 
other. And if it had been presented in any other 
form than that of an abstract declaration, not ne- 


_cessarily to be followed by any overt act, it would 


have behooved us to inquire, in the most formal 


|| manner, whether this asserted right of interposi- 
tion derived any justification from the usages of 


nations, or from the recognized principles of inter- 
national law; or whether it was not an assump- 


_ tion wholly unsupported by authority, and an en- 
_croachment on the independence of sovereign 
| States, which it would have been their duty to 


themselves and the civilized world to resent as an 
injury a wrong. 


Am L in error in supposing this subject derives 


new importance from our existing relations with 


Mexico, one of the states of Spanish origin, which 


M. Guigot grouped together as constituting one of 
no hope for Mexico but in a solid peace with us. isp smopet tgp ee oa 


the great political forces of this continent, among 
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Sir, more than once, in the progress of the war, 
the governments of Europe have been invoked, by 
jeading organs of public opinion abroad, to inter- 
pose between us and Mexico. Is it not, then, ap- 
propriate briefly to state what this right of inter- 
vention is, as it has been asserted in Europe, what 
it has been in practice, and what it would * likely 
to become, if applied to the States of this conti- 
nent? I trust it will be so considered. 

The doctrine of intervention to maintain the bal- 
ance of power is essentially of, modern origin. 
From the earliest ages, it is true, occasional com- 
binations have been formed by particular States for 
mutual protection against the aggressions of a pow- 
erful neighbor. History is full of these examples. 
Such a coéperation is dictated by the plainest | 
principles of self-preservation, for the purpose of 
guarding against the danger of being destroyed in 
detail; and it is founded upon such obvious max- 
ims of common sense, that it would have been re- 
markable if it had not been resorted to from the 
moment human society assumed a regular form of 
organization. These defensive alliances were de- 
ficient in the permanence and methodical arrange- | 
ments which distinguish the modern system of | 
intervention. Hume saw, or fancied he saw, in 
them the principle of the right of intervention to 
preserve the balance of power which is asserted at 
the present day. But it could only have been the 
principle which was developed; they certainly | 
never attain€éd the maturity or the efficient force of 
a regular system. 

The modern doctrine of intervention in the af- | 
fairs of other States, which has sprung up within | 
the last two centuries, is far more comprehensive |) 
in its scope. It has grown into a practical system || 
of supervision on the part of the principal Euro- 
pean powers over their own relative forces and 
those of the other States of Europe; and though | 
it may in some instances, have been productive of || 
beneficial effects in maintaining the public tran- |, 

uillity, it has as frequently been an instrument of | 

the grossest oe and tyranny. From the first || 
extensive coalition of this nature, which was 
. formed during the long series of wars terminated | 
by the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, down to the | 
interference of Great Britain, Prussia, Austria, and | 
France, in the contest between the Sultan and Me- | 
hemet Ali, in 1840, a period of nearly two centu- | 
ries—an interference designed, in some degree, to || 
prevent what was regarded as a dangerous protect- || 
orate over the affairs of the Porte by Russia—the || 
exercise of the right has been placed, theoretically, | 
on the same high ground of regard for the tran- || 
uillity of Europe and the independence of States. |, 
Srecsiealiy., it has oftenebeen perverted to the worst |, 
rs of aggrandizement and cupidity. 1} 
If we look into the writers on international law, || 
i think we shall find no sufficient ground for the || 
right of intervention. Grotius, who wrote in the || 
early part of the seventeenth century, denied its |; 
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her public jurists, without being satisfied that the | tria, Russia, and Prussia, with a guarantee of its 
right of intervention, as recognized by civilized independence in perpetuity. Russia pledged her- 
nations, is what [I have stated it to be—a mere | self, at the same time, to maintain her share of the 
right, on the part of weaker states, to combine || spoil,as the kingdom of Poland in name and form, 
for the purpose of preventing the subversion of with a constitutional government. She kept her 
their independence, and the alienation of their ter- pledge seventeem years, and then virtually incor- 
ritories, by a designing and powerful neighbor; a || porated it as an integral part into the Russian em- 
right to be exercised only in cases of urgent and || pire. The litle republic of Cracow was all that 
immediate danger. It is simply a right of self- || remained as a monument of the dismembered king- 
preservation, undefined, undefinable, having noset- dom. A year ago, it Was obliterated as an inde- 
tled or permanent foundation in public law, to be |, pendent state by the three great powers of eastern 
asserted only in extreme necessity, and when arbi- | and northern Europe, in violation of their solemn 
trarily applied to practice, a most fruitful source of || guarantee, and assigned to Austria. The name of 
abuse, injustice, and oppression. One clear and | Poland, the fountain of so many noble and ani- 
certain limitation it happily possesses—a limitation || mating recollections, is no longer to be found on 
which, amid all its encroachments upon the inde-| the map of Europe. The three quarters of a cen- 
pendence of sovereign States, has never until our tury which intervened from the inception to the 
day been overpassed. By universal consent, by | consummation of this transaction are not sufficient 
the unvarying testimony of abuse itself, it is not || to conceal or even to obscure its true character. 
to be exercised beyond the immediate sphere of | The very magnitude of the space over which it is 
the nations concerned. It pertains rigidly and ex- |, spread only serves to bring it out in bolder and 
clusively to states within the same circle of politi- | darker relief from the pages of history. 

eal action. It is only by neighbors, for the pro- If the United States, in the progress of these 
tection of neighbors against neighbors, that it can, || usurpations, has not remonstrated against them, 
even upon the broadest principles, be rightfully || and contributed by her interposition to maintain 
employed. When it traverses oceans, and looks || the integrity of the atates thus disorganized and 
to the regulation of the political concerns of other | dismembered in violation of every rule of right, 


continents, it becomes a gigantic assumption, || and every suggestion of justice and humanity, it 


which, for the independence of nations, for the | is because we have been faithful, against all move- 
interests of humanity, for the tranquillity of the || ments of sympathy, against the very instincts of 
Old World and the New, should be significantly || nature, to the principle of abstaining from all inter- 
repelled. ference with the movements of European powers, 
Mr. President, a review of the history of Eu-|' which relate exclusively to the condition of the 
rope during the last two centuries will bring with | quarter of the globe to which they belong. But 
it another conviction in respect to the right of in- || when it is proposed or threatened to extend to this 
tervention—that no reliance can be placed on its || continent and to ourselves a similar system of bal- 
restriction in practice to the objects to which it is || ances, with all its danger of abuse and usurpation, 
limited by every public jurist who admits its ex- | I hold it to be our duty to inquire on what grounds 
istence at all; and that nothing could be so dis- |) it rests, that we may be prepared to resist all prac- 
couraging to the friends of free government as an | tical application of it to the independent states in 
extension of the system to this continent, if the || this hemisphere. 
power existed to introduce it here. Though the Mr. President, the declaration of M. Guizot 
combinations it is claimed to authorize may, in | could hardly have been niade without the previous 
some instances, have protected the coalescing par- | approbation of the government, of which he was 
the organ. The same sovereign occupies the throne 
ing armies, the cases are perhaps as numerous, in || of France—the same minister stands before it as 
which their interposition has been lent to break || the exponent of his opinions. Is the declaration 
down the independence of states, and to throw, to be regarded as a mere idle annunciation in words 


| whole communities of men into the arms of govern- || of a design never intended to be carried into prac- 


ments to which their feelings and principles were | tice? Lef* me answer the question by the briefest 
alike averse. The right, as has been seen—(and || possible reference to circumstances. France was 
it cannot be too often repeated)—with the utmost || the coadjutor of England in the attempt to induce 
latitude claimed for jt by any public jurist, goes no || Texas to decline annexation to the Union. Failing 
further than to authorize a league on the part of || in this, she attempted to accomplish the same ob- 
two or more weaker states to protect themselves | ject indirectly, by persuading Mexico to recognize 
against the designs of an ambitious and powerful |) the independence of Texas, on condition that the 
neighbor. In its practical application, it has more || latter should remain an independent state. ‘These 
frequently resulted in a combination of powerful || terms were offered to Texas, and rejected. In the 
states to destroy their weaker neighbors for the || year 1844, I believe less than twelve months before 
augmentation of their own dominions or those of || M. Guizot’s declaration was made, (and the coin- 
their allies. From a mere right to combine for || cidence in point of time is remarkable,) a book on 
self-preservation, they have made it in practice a |! Oregon and California was published in Paris by 


existence. Fenelon, who wrote about half a cen- || right to divide, dismember, and partition states at | ordewof the King of France, under the auspices of 
tury later, denied it, except as a means of self-pre- || their pleasure—not for the purpose of diminishing |; Marshal Soult, President of the Council, and M. 
servation, and then only when the danger was real '| the strength of a powerful adversary—but under '| Guizot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and written 
and imminent. Vattel, who wrote nearly a century || the pretence of creating a system of balances, which || by M. de Mofras, who was attached to the French 
after Fenelon, and a century before our own times, |! is artificial in its structure, and, in some degree, || Jegation in Mexico. The first part of the work is 
regarded the States of Europe as forming a political || incongruous in its elements, and which a single || devoted to Mexico, and certainly contains some 
system, and he restricted the right of entering into 1 political convulsion may overturn and destroy. Do || remarkable passages. He speaks of the establish- 
confederacies and alliances for the purpose of inter- || we need examples of the abuse of the power, I |) ment of a European monarchy as a project which 
vention in the affairs of each other, to cases in || will not call ita right? They will be found in the || had been suggested as the only one calculated to 
which such combinations were necessary to curb | dismemberment of Saxony ,the annexation of the re- || put an end to the divisions and annihilate the fac- 
the ambition of any power which, from its superi- |) publicof Genoa to the kingdom of Sardinia, and the || tions which desolated that beautiful country.* He 
ority in physical strength, and its designs of op- 1 absorption of Venice by Austria. There is another || 
pression or conqaest, threatened to become danger- || and a more aggravated case of abuse to which re- ||) o' fiend in New York, who could have had no knowl- 
ous to its neighbors. De Martens, who wrote half || cent events have given new prominence. In 1772, || cage of his intention to speak, much less of the topics he 
a century ago, acknowledges, with Vattel, the ex- || Russia, Prussia, and Austria, under the pretence that || designed to discuss, a transtation from a speech delivered to 








* The day after this speech was delivered, Mr. D. received 


istence of the right under certain conditions, though |, the disturbed condition of Poland was dangerous to | the Cortes of Spain on the Ist of December, 1847, by Senor 
he hardly admits it to be well settled as a rule of || their own tranquillity, seized upon about one-third | 
international law; and he limits its exercise to || of her territories, and divided it among themselves. | 
neighboring states, or states occupying the same | In 1793, notwithstanding her diminished propor- | 
quarter of the globe. But, setonding to the two || tions, she had become more dangerous, and they | 
last writers, who have, perhaps, gone as far as any |! seized half of what they had left to her b the first 
other public jurists, of equal eminence, towards a || partition. Sir, she continued to grow dangerous | 
fo recognition of the right, it only justifies a || as she grew weak ; and in two years after the sec- | 
union of inferior states within the same immediate | ond rtition, they stripped her of all that remained. | 
sphere of action, to prevent an accumulation of | In 1815, the five great Ponmees: at the Congress of | 
power in the hands of a single sovereign, which || Vienna, from motives of policy, and not from a | 
would be too t for the common liberty. i 
_ Tam confident, Mr. President, that no one can || Cracow and a portion of the surrounding territory, 
rise from a review of the history of modern Eu- | with a population of about one hundred thousand 
rope, and from an examination of the writings of || souls, into a republic, under the protection of Aus- 
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'teturning sense of justice, organized the city of || 


| Olozoga, a man of distinction, and supposed to be the 

same individual who was a few yearssince first minister of 
| the Crown. By this speech it appeats that as recently as 

1846, a year after M. Guizot’s declaration was made, and 
| two years after M. de Mofras’s book was published, large 
| sums were expended by Spain for the purpose of establish- 
| ing a monarchy in Mexico, and of placing a Spanish prince 
! on the throne. The close connectiorref the governments of 
| France and Spain by the marriage of the Duke of Montpen- 
| sier, the son of Louis Philippe, to the sister of Queen I[sa- 
| bella, gives additional importance te these developments: 

« No one, either on this floor or elsewhere, can deny that 
| the project has been entertained of establishing a monarchy 
in Mexico, and to place a Spanish prince on the throne. 
This project, conceived in the time of the Conde Aranta, 
| would have saved our colonies from the sad fate they have 
| suffered; but brought forward on this oecasion, it was the 
' most absurd idea that eould have been conceived. Hut we 
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says the Catholic religion and family relations, 
with the ancient possessors of the country, would 
be the first conditions required of the princes, who 
should be called to reconstruct there a monarchical 
government. He then adds: 

“The infantas of Spain, the French princes, and the | 
archidukes of Austria, tulfl these conditions, apd we may 
affirm that, from whichever quarter a competitor should 
present himself, he would be unanimously welcomed by the 
Mexican people. 

“ What, then, are the interests of France in these ques- 
=the eatablishmentin Mexico of a monarchy of any de- | 
scription whatever, resting upon a solid basis, should be the 
firat object of onr policy; for we know that the instability 
attached to the actual form of its government, brings with it 
disadvantages for our commerce, aud inconveniences tor 
our people.” 

Hie adds, that if Mexico is to preserve her re- 
miblican form of government, her incorporation 
into the Union of the North would seem more 
favorabie to France than her existing condition, on 
account of the development of commerce and all 
the guarantees of liberty, security, and justice, 
which his compatriots would enjoy; and that Eng- 
land would lose, under such an order of things, 
what France would gain. Thus, though the dis- 
memberment and absorption of Mexico by the Uni- 
ted States, are regarded by M. de Mofras as prefer- 
able to the commercial monopoly and the ** species 
of political sovereignty,’’ as he denominates it, 
which England has exercised in that country, the 
first object of France, according to him, should bea 
reconstruction of monarchy in Mexico, with a for- 
eign prince on the throne, and this prince from some 
branch of the Bourbon family. The opinions con- 
tained in this book are not put forth as the mere | 
speculations of a private person. They are the 
opinions of an agent of the government: the pub- 
lication is made by order of the king, and under 
the auspices of his two chief ministers, and so 
stated in the title page. I do not mean to hold the 
government of France responsible for all the opin- 
ions contained in that work; but, can we believe » 
that those I have quoted, concerning as they do so 
grave a subject as the international relations of 
France with Mexico, and of Mexico with the 
United States, would have been put forth without 
modification under such high official sanctions, if 
they had been viewed with positive disfavor? It 


appears to me, that we are constrained to view |) 


them, like the declaration of M. Guizot, though 
certainly to a very inferior extent, as Possessing 
an official character, which we are not at liberty | 
wholly to disregard, when we consider the one in 
connection with the other. 

And now, sir, l ask, do not these opinions and 
declarations, especially when we look to the open | 
and direct interference of Great Britain and France, 
by force of arms, in the domestic affairs of some 
of the South American republics within the last 
two years, furnish a just ground of apprehension, 
if we should retire from Mexico without a treaty 
and as enemies, that it might become a theatre for | 
the exercise of influences of a most unfriendly 
character to us? With the aid of the monarehical 
party in Mexico, would there not be danger that 
the avowed design of establishing a throne, might 
be realized? The chances of open interposition 
are unquestionably diminished by the results of 
the war; but I am constrained to believe the 
chances of secret interference are increased by the 





have not only to deplore having excited political animosities 
and the consequences this has produced in that country; we 
have also to lament the money lost and thrown away upon 
Mexican soil. And in order that the Cortes may not believe 
J am about to make accusations of so grave a character with- 
out possessing proofs to corroborate them, I now hold in my 
hand a statement of the suins expended and drawn from the 
treasury in Havana in the year 1846, signed by the Senor 
Navarro as auditor, aud Mugica as treasurer. In this state- 
ment there is an item which says: ‘ Paid bills of exchange 
remitted by the minister plenipotentiary of her Majesty in 
Mexico for matters belonging to the service, $100,000.’ But 
much greater than this was the authority our minister in 
Mexico pussessed for disposing of the public funds. I donot | 
know whether he has made use of it. I do not even know 
his name. [ suppose he will employ them with scrupu- | 
lous honesty; butis the Spanish people so bountifully sup- | 
lied with millions that they can afford to send them to the | 
ew World, for the purpose of sustaining political intrigues 
in thatdistant region? How many meritorious tnilitary men 
who have shed their blood for the good of their country and 
whose means of support have been cut down to the lowest 
ossible point, might have been aided by these large sume? 
ow much misery might have been alleviated by the ; 


\ i mone 
which has been thrown away in this manner? : 


And where 
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avidity imputed to us for territorial extension, | 


Ought not this danger to influence, to some ex- 


tent, our own conduct, at least so far as to dis- 
suade us from abandoning, until a better pros- | 


pect of a durable peace shall exist, the advantage 
we have gained as belligerents? We know a 
great majority of the Mexican people are radically 
averse to any other than a republican form of gov- 
ernment; but we know, also, the proneness of a 
people among whom anarchy reigns triumphant, 
to seek any refuge which promises the restoration 
of tranquiljity and social order. 

Mr. President, any attempt by a European power 
to interpose in the affairs of Mexico, either to estab- 
lish a monarchy, or to maintain, in the language of 
M. Guizot, * the equilibrium of the great political 
forces in America,’’ would be the signal for a war 
far more important in itsconsequences, and inscru- 
table in its issues, than this. Wecould not sub- 
mit to such interposition if we would. The public 


opinion of the country would compel us to resist || 


it. Weare committed by the most formal decla- 


rations, first made by President Monroe in 183, | 
and repeated by the present Chief Magistrate of | 


the Union. We have protested, in the mostsolemn 
manner, against any further colonization by Euro- 
pean powers on this continent. We have protested 


against any interference in the political concerns of | 


ide A pro- | 
test, it is true, does not imply that the ground it | 


the independent states in this hemisphere. 


assumes is to be maintained at all hazards, and if 
necessary, by force of arms. Great Britain pro- 
tested against the interference of France in the 
affairs of Spain in 1823; she has more recently 


protested against the absorption of Cracow by | 
Austria as a violation of the political order of | 


Europe, settled at Vienna by the allied sovereigns, 
and against the Montpensier marriage as a viola- 
tion of the treaty of Utrecht; but I do not remem- 
ber that in either case she did anything more than 
to proclaim to the world her dissent from the acts 
against which she entered her protest. 
always seemed to me to be unwise in a government 


to put forth manifestoes without being prepared to | 
maintain them by acts, or to make declarations of | 
abstract principle,until the occasion has arrived for | 


enforcing them. The declarations of a President 
having no power to make war without a vote of 
Congress, or even to employ the military force of 


the country except to defend our own territory, is || 
very different from the protest of a sovereign hold- | 
ing the issues of peace and war in his own hands. | 


Sut the former may not be lesseffectual when they 
are sustained, as I believe those of Presidents 
Monroe and Polk are, in respect to European in- 
terference on the American continent, by an undi- 
vided public opinion, even though they may not 
have received a formal response from Congress. I 
hold, therefore, if any such interposition as that 
to which 1 have referred should take place, resist- 
ance on our part would inevitably follow, and we 
should become involved in controversies, of which 
no man could foresee the end. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, I desire to 


advert to some circumstances recently made public, || 


and, if true, indicating significantly the extent to 
which Great Britain is disposed to carry her other 
encroachments on this continent, as in every other 
quarter of the globe. On the coast of Honduras, in 
Central America, commonly called the Musquito 
coast, there is a tribe of Indians bearing the same 
name, numbering but a few hundred individuals, 


and inhabiting some miserable villages in the | 


neighborhood of Cape Gracias a Dios, near the 
fifteenth parallel of north latitude. Several hun- 
dred miles south is the river San Juan, running 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Caribbean sea, a 
space of about two degrees of longitude, with the 
town of Nicaragua at its mouth, and a castle or 
fort about midway between the town and the lake. 


The lake is only fifteen leagues from the Pacific, 


and constitutes, with the river San Juan, one of 
the proposed lines for a ship canal across the 
isthmus. Great Britain has recently laid claim to 
the river San Juan and the town of Nicaragua, if 


' she has not actually taken possession of the latter. 


I have seen a communication from the British 
consul-general at Guatemala, asserting the inde- 
pendence of the Mosquitos as a nation. 1 have 
also seen a communication from the British con- 
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and that * the limits which the British Govern. 
ment is determined to maintain as the right of the 
King of the Mosquitos” “comprehend the San 
Juan river.”” By Arrowsmith’s London Atlas 
published in 1840, the Mosquito territory covered 
about 40,000 square miles, nearly as large an area 
as that of the State of New wan. but it did not 
extend below the twelfth parallel of latitude, while 
the river San Juan is on the eleventh. I have seen 
the protest of the State of Nicaragua against the 
occupation of the town of Nicaragua on the river 
San Juan, which, as the protest declares, has been 
from time immemorial in her quiet and peaceable 
possession. The state of San Salvador, one of 
the Central American republics, also unites in 
the protest, and declares her determination, if the 
‘outrage slrall be carried into effect, to exert her 
whole power until the usurper ‘shall be driven 
from the limits of Central America.”’ 
| T understand, for I speak only from information, 
that Great Britain has for some time claimed to 
have had the Mosquitos, a mere naked tribe of In- 
dians of a few hundred persons, under her protec- 
tion.* Through her influence they appointed a 
king, who was taken to Belize, a British station on 
the bay of Yucatan, and there crowned. It is said, 
also, that on the decease of the king, he was 
found to have bequeathed his dominions to her 
| Britannic Majesty. It appears to be certain that 
| she has, under this pretence of protection, extend- 
ed her dominion over an immense surface in Cen- 
tral America; that she has at least one vessel of 
war, the Sun, commanded by an officer bearing an 
English name, ‘‘ Commander Trotter, of the Mos- 
quito navy,”’ as he is styled in a letter written by 
| the British consul at Bluefield, and that she is still 
further extending herself, against the remonstrance 
of the Central American States. But these states, 
besides being physically weak, are distracted by 
internal feuds; and if the proceedings complained 
of be not the unauthorized acts of British agents, 
which Great Britain will disavow, it is hardly to 
be expected that a usurpation, so unjustifiably con- 
summated, will be abandoned on an appeal to the 
justice of the wrong-doer. Whether our govern- 
| ment should remain quiescent under this encroach- 
| ment upon near and defenceless neighbors, is a ques- 
|| tion worthy of consideration. Under any circum- 
stances, it seems to me to afford little assurance of 
non-interference with the affairs of Mexico, if our 
|| forces were to be withdrawn without a treaty 
| There is another consideration which ought not 
| to be overlooked. In July last, Lord George Ben- 
‘| tinck made a motion for an address to her Britan- 
| 
| 


nic Majesty, praying her to take such measures as 
she might deem proper to securé the payment of 
| the Spanish government bonds held by British sub- 
| jects. Those bonds amount to about three hun- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars, and on about 
, three hundred and forty millions no interest what- 
_ ever has been paid; and including this debt nearly 
'seven hundred and thirty millions of dollars are 
' due to British subjects by foreign governments—a 
/sum equal to about one-fifth of her national debt. 
| He contended, that ‘* by the law of nations, from 
U time immemorial, it has been held that the recov- 
ery of just debts is a lawful cause of war, if the 
/country from which payment is due refuses to 
| listen to the claims of the country to whom money 
| is owing.” He quoted authorities to show that 
| the payment of the debt, or the interest on it, 
| might be secured without having recourse to 
arms, though asserting the right to resort to force 
tocompelit. He referred to the rich colonies of 
| Spain, and especially Cuba, to show that there 
| 
| 
| 





was wealth enough in its annual produce and rev- 
enue “to pay the whole debt due by Spain to 
British bond-holders.”” He referred to the naval 
force which Spain possessed to show that there 
= not be “any very effective resistance,” 


and that ** the most timid minister’’ need not fear 





* Extract of a letter from the Supreme Government of the State 
of Nicaragua to the Supreme Government of the State of 
san Salvador. 

‘A tribe with no recognized form of government, with- 
| out civilization, and entirely abandoned to savage life, is 
| suddenly nade use of by enlightened England for the pur- 
| pose of planting one of her feet upon the Atlantic coast of 
|| this State; or rather, for the purpose of taking possession of 


. 3 muyication bet E ica, and 
do they find authority for squandering millions to foster for. | 8¥! at Bluefield, on the Mosquito shcre, asserting | aad oe Scuor wakasnt coummibe at dhe point whose the 
grand ~oceanic canal is most practicable.” 


eign intrigues?” | 


that “‘ the Mosquito flag and nation are under the |! 


inter. 
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it. Having, in the course of his remarks, called | 
the attention of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to | 
the subject, Lord Palmerston, in responding to his 

call, entered into an extended statement in respect || 
to the foreign debt due to British subjects. He | 
drew a distinction between transactions by one | 
government with another, by British subjects with 
a foreign government, by British subjects with the 
subjects of another government, and between debts | 
and acts of injustice and-oppression. This dis- || 


tinction, however, he treated as matter of expedi- |) 
ency and established practice. He assented to the 
doctrine laid down by the noble lord who made 
the motion for an address, and he said, if it were 
the wise policy of England to lay down a rule that | 
she would enforce obligations of this character | 
with the same rigor as those of a different charac- || 
ter, she would have a full and fair right, according || 
to the laws of nations, to do so. And he conclud- 

ed by saying that England had not refrained from 

taking the steps urged by his noble friend, because 

she was ‘afraid of these states, or all of them put 

together;”’ that it was not to be supposed the Brit- 

ish Parliament, or the British nation, would long 

remain patient under the wrong, and that they had 

ample power and means to obtain justice. 

I pass over the doctrines put forth in the speech 
of Lord George Bentinck, and sanctioned by Lord 
Palmerston, though I believe it not perfectly clear 
that they can be maintained to the full extent, by 
an apneal to any well established principles of in- 
ternational law. You know, sir, that we have 
sometimes found British statesmen, even those 
holding places nearest to the throne, at fault, both 
in respect to matters of principle and matters of 
fact, though it is certainly but justice to concede 
to them the possession of more enlarged views of 
policy, combined with greater practical talent and 
tact, than is often to be found in the councils of 
European sovereigns. I pass over also an offen- 
sive allusion to the failure of a few of the States 
of this Union to pay their debts, ‘“‘as a stain 
upon the national character,’’ (I use his own lan- 
guage,) when it is well known that the suspension 
of payment was caused by overruling necessity; 
that in most instances resumption has already 
taken place; and that, in nearly all, the most 
earnest efforts have been made to resume the dis- 
charge of their obligations. This imputation was 
cast upon us at the moment when our people, with 
one heart, were sending abroad their agricultural 
surplus to feed the famished population of Ire- 
land, not merely in the way of commercial ex- 
change, but in the form of donations, in ship-loads, 
public and private. And so far as the commercial 
portion is concerned, | believe our merchants have 
for months been draining our banks of speq@e, to 
send abroad to meet their own pecuniary obliga- 
tions, while for a time at least they were unable to 
draw on their debtors ih England for the proceeds of 
the breadstuffs by which her subjects had been fed. 
But I pass by all this, and come to the important 
fact that Mexico was among the indebted foreign 
States enumerated in a report, on which the mo- 
tion of Lord George Bentinck was founded. What 
is the extent of her indebtedness [ do not know, 
but I understand about seventy millions of dollars 
——and I believe it was but recently that the public 
domain in California was mortgaged to the eredit- 
ors for a portion of this amount, though the lien | 
is now said to be discharged. 

I appeal to honorable Senators to say, with | 
these facts before them—with this public and offi- | 
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| —enough, sir, perhaps, to turn the scale, if it were 


| pecuniary interests in Mexico: they have large | 


| affairs of that country should fall into inextricable 


| sition on her part they could be secured without 


| tion or guidance. 


| their governments to the popular body, and as the 





cial assertion of a principle, which, according to | 
Lord Palmerston, the British government has only 
abstained from practically enforcing through mere. 
considerations of policy—whether, if our forces | 
were withdrawn from Mexico, and that country | 
should become a prey to the anarchy and confusion 
which has a there so long, and which, if 
renewed, would in all eae become univer- 
sal and hopeless—whether, [ say, there would not 
be a temptation too strong to be resisted to reduce 
the principle thus proclaimed to practice? whetlier 
some portion of the Mexican territory might not 
be occupied as a guarantee for the payment of the 
debt due to British subjects, and thus another prin- 





ciple be violated,- which we are committed to |, 


maintain? 
eration, if it stood alone, should absolutely con- | 
trol our conduct. But as auxiliary to the graver 
considerations to which I have referred, it appears 


I do not mean to say that this consid- | 
} 
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overrun Affghanistan and Beeloochistan, though 
I believe she has temporarily withdrawn from the 
former. She stands at the gates of Persia. She 


to me that it may properly be allowed some weight 


already balanced—though, I think, there is sufii- 
cient without it to incline us decisively to the side | has discussed the policy of passing Persia, and 
of continued occupation. , making the Tigris her western boundary in Asia. 

Besides, British subjects have other extensive | One stride more would place her upon the shores 


y |, of the Mediterranean; and her armies would no 
commercial establishments and heavy investments |; longer find their way to India by the circumnavi- 


of capital in the mining districts. If the political |! gation of Africa. Indeed, she has now, for all- 


government purposes of communication, except 
the transportation of troops and munitions of war, 
a direct intercourse with the east. Her steamers 
of the largest class run from England to Alexan- 


tt | dria; from Alexandria there is a water communi- 
the danger of collision between her and us. ¢ cation with Cairo—some sixty miles; from Cairo 


Mr. President, in what I have said in respect to | it is but eight hours overland to Suez, at the head 


confusion, it is not to be supposed that these great 
interests will be abandoned by Great Britain; and 


\| 
I} 
i 
| 
os 
yet it is extremely difficult to see by what interpo- | 


| the danger of foreign interposition, I have not re- || of the Red Sea; from Suez her steamers of the 


lied upon the ephemeral opinions of the day, or on | largest class run to Aden, a military station of hers 
opinions expressed in public journals abroad, how- | at the mouth of the Red Sea, from Aden to Cey- 
ever intimately those journals may be supposed to | lon, and from Ceylonto China. She is not merely 
be connected with governments, as the organs of | conquering her way back from Hisdoostan. She 


| the views which it is deemed advisable to throw |, has raised her standard beyond it. She has en- 


out, from time to time, for the public considera- || tered the confines of the Celestial Empire. She has 
I have resorted to no irrespon- | gained a permanent foothold within it; and who 

sible sources. I have presented opinions and dec- || that knows her, can believe that pretexts will long 
larations proclaimed with more or less of official | be wanting to extend her dominion there? Though 
sanction, and for the most part, with the highest— || it is for commerce mainly that she is thus adding 
I mean the declarations of ministers, speaking for || to the number and extent of her dependencies, it 
is not for commerce alone. The love of power and 
extended empire is one of the efficient principles of 

\| her gigantic efforts and movements. No island, 
|| however remote, no rock, however barren, on 
|| which the cross of St. George has once been un- 
| furled, is ever willingly relinquished, no matter 
| how expensive or inconvenient it may be to main- 


responsible representatives of sovereigns, holding 
in their own hands the authority to enforce, or 
attempt to enforce, what they proclaim. How far 
these declarations, taken in connection with the 
acts referred to, should influence our conduct, is a 
question on which we may not all agree. But it 


appears to me that it would be a great error in || tain it. 


RET to treat them as wholly unworthy 
of our consideration. i 


power, commercia! rivalry, political interests, all 
combine to give them importance. It is the prov- 


for their exercise. 
seems to me, throw wide open all the avenues for 


their admittance—one power for commercial mo- | 


nopoly, and the other for political control—and 
perhaps impose on us the difficult and dangerous 
task of removing evils which a proper vigilance 
might have prevented. 


It may be, Mr. President, that we shall have an || 


early peace. I sincerely hope so. In this case, 
we must withdraw from Mexico; and it may per- 
haps be said that the dangers I have referred to as 
likely to result from our absence at the present 
moment may possibly be realized. These dangers, 


whatever they may be, we must incur whenever | 


she shall tender us a peace, which we ought to 
accept. 


treaty, and as friends under an amicable ar- 
rangement, with solemn obligations on both sides 
to keep the peace. -In the former case, probably 
one of the first acts of Mexico would be to re- 
assemble her army, and her government might 
fall under the control of her military leaders. In 


the latter, amicable relations being restored, and | 


military forces being unnecessary, at least to act 
against us, the peace party would have better 
hopes of maintaining themselves, of preventing the 
army, which is now regarded as responsible for the 
national disasters, from gaining the ascendency, 
and also of excluding influences from abroad, 
which would be hostile to her interests and fatal 
to the common tranquillity of both countries. 

In the references I have made to France and 
Great Britain, I have been actuated by no feeling 
of unkindness or hostility to either. Rapid and 
wide-spread as has been the progress of the latter, 
we have never sought to interfere with it. She 
holds one-third of the North American continent. 
She has established her dominion in the Bermu- 
das, the West Indies, and in Guiana, on the South 
American continent. She holds Belize, on the bay 
of Yucatan, in North America, with a district of 
about fourteen thousand square miles, if we may 
trust her own geographical delineations. We see 
her in the occupation of territories in every quar- 
ter of the globe, vastly, inordinately extended, 
and still ever extending herself. It is not easy 
to keep pace with her encroachments. A few 


—s ago the Indus was the western boundary of 
\ her Ind 


ian empire. She has passedit. She has 


| herself. 
|, medanism propagate ( 
ince of a wise forecast to provide, as far as possible, || If she negotiates, it is with fleets and armies at the 
that these adverse influences shall find no theatre | 


To abandon Mexico would, it | 


But there is a wide difference between || 
retiring as belligerents and enemies without a | 


She may be said literally to encircle the 


|, globe by an unbroken chain of dependencies. Nor 
Jealousy of our increasing | 


is it by peaceful means that she is thus extending 
She propagates commerce, as Moham- 
religion, by fire and sword. 


side of her ambassadors, in order to use the language 
of her diplomacy, “to give force to their repre- 
| sentations.’’ She is essentially and eminently a 
| military power, unequalled on the sea and unsur- 
| passed on the land. Happily, the civilization, 
which distinguishes her at home, goes with her 
| and obliterates some of the bloody traces of her 
|, march to unlimited empire. 

Much less has any unkind feeling dictated my 
| reference to France. Our relations with her have 
| usually been of the most friendly character. From 
| the foundation of our Government there has exist- 
| 
1 


| 


ed, on our side, a strong feeling of sympathy in 
her prosperities and her misfortunes, which no tem- 
porary interruption of our friendship has been able 
\| to eradicate. There is reason for this feeling: it 
|, would not have been creditable to us asa people if 
it» had proved a transient sentiment. She stood 
| forth at a critical period in our contest for inde- 
| pendence, and rendered us the most éssential ®er- 
| vice by her codperation and aid. ‘The swords of 
| Washington and Lafayette were unsheathed on 
| the same battle-fields. Our waters and our plains 
|| have been crimsoned with the generous blood of 
| France. The names of Rochambeau, De Grasse, 
| and D’Estaing are identified with our struggles for 
| freedom. They have become, in some degree, 
| American, and we give them to our children as 
|| names to be remembered for the gallant deeds of 
| those who bore them. It is not surprising, under 
such circumstances, that in the survey of the 
| European system, we should have been accustomed 
'| to regard France as the power most likely, in the 
|| progress of events, to become the rival of England 
| on the ocean as she has been on the land: and with 
| a large portion of our people, if the wish has not 
‘been “parent,” it has, at least, been companion 
to the thought.”? For this reason, the deciara- 
| tion of M. Guizot was considered, independently 
of all views of right, as oo ungracious, and 
| as a demonstration of feeling totally inconsistent 
‘with the ancient friendship by which the two 
|| countries have been united. I have never believed 
|| it to be in accordance with the sentiments of the 
|| French people. And so strong has been my reli- 
|| ance on their right judgment and feeling, that I 
| confess I have thought it not unlikely that an inter- 
) position in our affairs, so completely at variance 
with amicable relations, which ought to be held 
sacred, might be arrested by a more decisive inter- 
position at home against its authors. 
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Lrepeat, J have spoken in no spiritof unkindness | sand inhabitants would undoubtedly establish an || not rush hastily into war; in war, that we ma 
either towards Great Britain or France. I desire independent government for themselves, and they spare no honorable effort for a restoration of peace, 
nothing but friendship with them—close, cordial, would maintain it if undisturbed by foreign inter- There is yet another consideration of a kindred 
consiant, mutually beneficial friendship. I speak | ference. I take the actual condition of things as I character. While the monarchies of Europe are 
of them historically, as they exist and exhibit — find it, and with an earnest desire to fulfil all the || at peace with each other, and social improvement 


themselves to the eyes of the civilized world. obligations it devolves on us ina spirit of justice to- || is advancing, on the continent at least, with unpar- 
Thus far, | have considered the probable conse- | wards Mexico and towards the people of California. || alleled rapidity, almost the only wars now wagine 

. . . ’ . , ° ’ a 4 

quences of retiring from Mexico, as they are likely I concur also in what the honorable Senator || among neighboring States are between us and 


te aflect our political relations with her, and pos- from South Carolina has said in relation to the in- | Mexico, and between some of the South American 


sibly with other States, I now turn, for a single, fluence of war on our political institutions. No || republics. I desire, as much as any one can, to 
moment only, to a different class of considera- | man can deplore it under any circumstances, more | see these dissentions composed, and to see these 
tions—I mean considerations arising out of our | than myself. Independently of the evils which it | republican States resume the fulfilment of their 
clans to indemnity for injuries. Although the | always brings in its train, there are considerations | great mission among the nations—the maintenance 
war was not commenced to secure it, this is one connected with our political organization and the | of the principles of political liberty, and the culti- 
of the avowed objects for which it has been pros- |, nature of our social progress, which render it | vation of the arts of civilization and péace, 
ecuted. Shall we abandon the position we have | doubly pernicious in its tendencies. The finalsuc- || In these views I concur with the Senator from 
taken, and leave this object unaccomplished? Shall | cess of the experiment we are making in free gov- | South Carolina. But here I am constrained to 
we not rather retain what we have acquired, until | ernment may depend, in some degree, on a steady | separate from him. When we come to practical 
our just claims are satisfied? ‘lo do otherwise | maintenance of the spirit of peace, in which our | measures, our paths lie wide apart. 
would be to have incurred an enormous expendi- political system had its origin, and in which ithas || It is for the very reasons I have just stated, 
ture of treasure and blood to no purpose—to have | thus far been administered. Great as is our ca- | that I cannot assent to the policy he proposes. | 
prosecuted the war tll we had the means of in- | pacity for war, our whole scheme of government || believe it calculated to prolong the war, not te 
demnifying ourselves in our own hands, and then | is averse to it. The greatest possible econ®my in || terminate it; to keep alive the spirit of animosity 
voluntarily to relinquish them. Such a course | expenditure; the least possible patronage in the |) which divides us from Mexico, instead of restoring 
seems to me utterly irreconcilable either with jas- | hands of the Executive; the smallest pecuniary | the friendly relations which ought to exist between 
tice to ourselves or with sound policy. If I am exactions from the people, consistent with our ab- us. I am in favor, then, of standing as we are, 
not mistaken in the views I have expressed, it solute wants; the absence of all demands on the || And, sir, if she shall refuse to make peace; if we 
would be an abandonment of indemnity without public treasury, which call for unusual contribu- || must continue in the occupation of her capital and 
getting rid of the war, on which we must now rely | tions of revenue or promote excessive disburse- — three-fourths of her territory, it may be in the 
to procure it, These considerations do not apply || ments; the exemption of the country from all | order of Providence that we shall, through this 
to the policy suggested by the honorable Senator | exigencies which devolve on the legislative and | very necessity, become the instruments of her po- 
from South Carolina. He proposes to take indem- | executive departments of the government the ex- | litical and social regeneration. In the party con- 
nity into our own hands by occupying a portion of | ercise of extraordinary powers:—these are the con- | flicts which distract her, the means may be found 
northern or central Mexico, and holding it without | didons under which the ends of our political or- || of consolidating her government on a republican 
a treaty. My remarks are only applicable to the | ganization are most likely to be fulfilled. Sir, none || basis, of healing her dissensions, and of uniting 
policy of withdrawing from Mexico altogether, of these conditions belong to a state of war. Ex- || her to us in bonds of friendship by an exercise of 
and leaving the adjustment of differences to future | travagant disbursements; extraordinary contribu- || magnanimity and forbearance in the final adjust- 
negotiations. tions of revenue, present or prospective—present, || ment of our difficulties with her. I believe even 
Having thus declared myself in favor of the oc- | in augmented burdens of taxation, prospective, in || now something of the salutary influence of our 
cupation of Mexico until she shall consent to make — the shape of loans and anticipations of income, || presence in her capital and principal sea-ports, 
peace, | deem it proper to say, in connection with — leading ultimately to taxation; extraordinary pow- || begins to be felt. The abolition of transit duties, 
this subject, that I have been uniformly opposed, ers summarily, and sometimes arbitrarily exer- || the reduction of the impost on foreign articles of 
and that | am still oppased, to all schemes of con-  cised;—these are the inseparable companions of || necessity and convenience, and a freer commerce 
quest for the acquisition of territory. In this re- war; and they are inimical to the very genius of || among the Mexican States, may, if continued, 
spect, I concur in what the Senator from South | our social system. | strike a fatal blow at the anti-commercial system 
Carolina has said, and for nearly the same reasons. There are considerations, which, in my judg- | by which her people have been oppressed, and the 
I am opposed to all such schemes, because they | ment, render a war with Mexico peculiarly unfor- | internal abuses by which her rulers have grown 
would be inconsistent with the avowed objects of | tunate, and which justify all the efforts we have || rich—a system of mal-administration not even 
the war; because they would be incompatible with — made to bring it to an amicable termination. We | equalled by that which exists in old Spain. The 
justice and sound policy; and because, if success- are mutually engaged in carrying out on this con- || higher improvement in government, in the arts, 
ful, they would be utterly subversive of the funda- — tinent the experiment of a government, which || and in civilization under all its forms, which dis- 
mental principle of our political system, resting as _ in all other ages has proved abortive. We are try- | tinguishes our own people, may, by force of actual 
it does on a voluntary association of free and inde- | ing it under eminently auspicious circumstanees. || contact, be communicated to the Mexicans, and 
pendent States. I have been uniformly in favor We have nostrong Governments around us, found- || lay the foundation of an improved social order. 
of the most energetic measures in the prosecution | ed upon antagonist principles, and adverse in their || Startling as the reflection is, it is nevertheless 
of the war, because | believed them most likely to | example and influence to the success of ours. We || true, that civilization, and even christianity, have 


bring it to a-close. In carrying our arms to the | are sustained by the faculty of popular representa- || sometimes been propagated by arms, where the 
enemy's capital and occupying his territory, Lean — tion, which was unknown, or at least imperfectly || would otherwise have been hopelessly exclude 
see nothing inconsistent with the principles of jus- — known, to the free states of antiquity, and by || Thus, the very passions which seem fitted only to 
tice or the usages of civilized States. In the pros- | force of which we have been enabled to carry out, || desolate human society, thay, in the hands of 
ecution of « war undertaken to procure a redress) on geographical areas of indefinite extent, an || Providence, become the agents of its advancement. 
of injuries, the territories or property of anenemy | organization which had previously been deemed || Let us, then, hope and trust that the contest in 
may be.seized for the express purpose of compel- applicable only to communities of limited popula- || which we are engaged with a neighboring power, 
ling him to do justice. More may be taken than tion and territory. It is natural, under these cir- || deplorable as we all consider it, may be an instru- 
would constitute a fair indemnity for actual inju- cumstances, that the friends of free government, || ment of social and political amelioration to our 
ries, provided it be done with the intention of re- wherever they are to be found, should turn to us || adversary. 

storing the surplus when he shall consent to make as the last hope of liberal institutions. They look The Senator from South Carolina has said, in his 
peace on reasonable terms. Itisin this spirit,and — to us for examples of moderation and forbearance || emphatic language, that we are ‘tied toa corpse.”’ 
with this intention, that my coéperation has been — in our intercourse with foreign nations—especially || It.is a striking figure, Mr. President, and partakes 





given to the vigorous prosecution of the war. We- those having forms of government analogous to || strongly of the boldness in which the illustrations 
have a right to insist on a fair boundary; we may | eur own—and for an exemption from the evil pas- || of that distinguished Senator are always conceived. 
exact indemnity for injuries ; we may demand in- — sions which have embroiled the countries of the Old Mexico is, indeed, prostrate—almost politically 
demnification for the expenses of the war, if we | World, and involved them, century after century, || inanimate, if you please—under the oppressions 
please. But here all right ceases; and if, when | with brief intermissions, in wars of ambition and || which have been heaped upon her, year after year, 
this is conceded, we have more on our hands, we | revenge. In asserting the superiority of our own || by unscrupulous rulers. But I should be sorry to 
are bound, on every principle of law and good con- form of government, the strength of the argument || believe her beyond the power of resuscitation, 
science, to make restitution. It is admitted on all || will be weakened, if we shall be found no more | even by human means. ia not expect, as our 
hands that Mexico is incapable of indemnifying us | exempt than those, which are less popular, from || contact with her becomes more intimate, to see 
in money. But she may do so by ceding to us | strife and contention with neighboring States. Re- || her, like the dead body touched by the bones of 
territory which is useless to her, which she has | garding the success of our institutions as affecting || the prophet, spring, at a single bound, to life and 
not the ability to defend, and which may be useful |' deeply the welfare of our race, and vindicating the || strength. But I hope to see her—possibly through 
tous. [ have always been in favor of acquiring | competency of mankind to self-government, [have || our instrumentality—freed from the despotic sway 
territory on just terms. ‘The acquisition of Cali- | always esteemed it peculiarly unfortunate that any | of her military rulers, and rising, by sure degrees, 


fornia has always appeared to me very desirable, || cause of alienation should have existed of suffi- || to'the national importance I wish her to possess— 
on account of its ports on the Pacific. I have || cient magnitude to induce the two principal repub- 
uniformly voted for acquiring it, when the propo- | lics of the western hemisphere to turn their arms 
sition has come before us. I believe, on the first against each other. The cause of liberal govern- 
oceasion, [ was in a minority of ten or eleven. | ment is injured, and far more deeply injured, than 
My opinion is unchanged. Indeed, it is confirmed | it has been by the dissension of the republics in 
by the facet, that California has, by our military | the southern portion of the American continent. 

operations, become forever detached from Mexico. | These are considerations which it were well for 
If it were to be abandoned by us, its forty thou- |! us always to keep in view—in peace, that we may 


order and tranquillity first, next social improve- 
ment and stable government, and at Jast an honor- 
_able rank among the nations of the earth. I con- 
template no direct interference with her govern- 
ment—no permanent system of protection to be 
exercised over it—no alliance with her beyond 
what may be necessary to secure to us the objects 
| of peace. But I do contemplate a treaty, stipulat- 
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ine for commercial arrangements, for protection 
and security to our own citizens in their future in- 
tercourse with her, and no withdrawal of our forces 
without it, at least until all chance of obtaining 
one shall prove hopeless. If we were to retire 
now, all commerce between her and us would cease 
and be transferred to our rivals, our frontier would 
be a line of war, not a boundary between peacefut 
neighbors; and unless the tide of conquest should 
be poured back upon her under the provocations 
such a condition of our relations would almost ne- 
cessarily superinduce, no citizen of the United 
States could be expected, for years to come, to plant 
his foot on Mexican soil. War dissolves the 
political and commercial relations of independent 
States, so far as they rest upon voluntary agreement. 
It is only by a treaty of peace that they can be re- 
vived, or new relations be substituted for the old. 
Mr. President, advocating as 1 do the occupa- 
tion of Mexico until she shall consent to make 
peace, it may be incumbent on me to state in what 
manner I think it can best be maintained. And 
here | must say, I think the estimates of the effect- 
ive force in the field have been greatly overstated. 
I propose no specific plan for adoption. I leave 
all practical measures in the hands of those to 
whom they belong. I only purpose to state what 
suggests itself to my mind, as advisable. I think 
we should find it most advantageous to remain 
mueh as we are, excepting to occupy such ports 
on the Pacific as our fleet may reduce and maintain 
as commercial avenues to the interior. It may, 
however, become necessary to occupy San Luis 
Potosi and Zacatecas for the protection of the 
mining operations in those States, and the agricul- 
tural districts near the city of Mexico, to command 
supplies for the army. I should consider an army 
of twenty-five thousand well-disciplined, effective 
men, the smallest number adequate to the purpose 
of maintaining positions, keeping open communi- 
cations from the coast to the interior, and dispers- 
ing the enemy’s troops if they shall be reém- 
bodied; but in order to keep up such a force, we 


should require a nominal organization of at least | 


forty thousand men, with full thirty thousand un- 
der pay. Without the general staff, the twenty- 
five regiments of regulars now in service, and the 
ten new regiments proposed by the bill, will con- 
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tion of the laws, to free the country from the robber 


~~ 


stitute such a force; and when the latter shall | 


be raised and brought into the field, a portion of 
the volunteers may be discharged, if it shall be 
found prudent to do so. Many of the regiments 
are greatly reduced in numbers, and, as I under- 
stand, are anxious to return home. I-doubt now 


whether there are more than twenty-five thousand | 
effective men in all Mexico, though the rolls show | 


over forty thousand. [General Cass, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, here said, 
the Adjutant General was of opinion that they did 
not exceed twenty-four thousand.] Some of the 
returns, on which the Adjutant General’s report is 
founded, are of as early a date as August last. 


| of active hostilities. 


and guerrilla bands by which it is infested, and sub- 
serve the great purposes of government by afford- 
ing security to liberty, property, and life—a security 
the Mexicans have not often fully enjoyed. The 
very exercise of these beneficent agencies will tend 
to disarm hostility towards us with the thinking 
portion of the population. —[t will place our armies 
in a most fevorable contrast with hers, which have 
been scourges rather than protectors to their own 
countrymen. [ would, if possible, have no more 
bloodshed. IT would make our armies the protect- 
ors, not the enemies of the Mexican people, and 
render them subservient to the eradication of abuses 
and to the institution of a better civil administra- 
tion, under Mexican magistrates, abstaining from 
all interference with the frame of the government, 
and changing in its action only what, by universal 
consent, requires to be changed. If this course 


were to be adopted and steadily pursued, I should | 


earnestly hope its effect would be, at no distant 
time, to make the capital, under our protection, 
the centre ofan influence which would lead to the 
reéstablishment of the federative system on a du- 
rable basis, and give to that distracted country the 
' settled order which is alone necessary to make her 
happy and prosperous. 
To abandon the city of Mexico would, I fear, 
putan end to all these prospects and hopes. That 


of the Republic. It is there governments have been 
| instituted and deposed, armies levied, revenue sys- 
| tems devised and carried into execution. So long 
as we hold it and control the adjoining districts, I 
believe nothing but imprudence or mismanagement 
can raise up a formidable opposition to us. If we 
abandon it, all the resources of the country, which 
it commands, will again be at the control of its 
rulers, to be employed against us in the renewal 
Before it was captured, en- 
ergetic mbvements seemed to me our true policy. 
Now that itis in our undisputed possession, our 
leading object should be to introduce better com- 
mercial and financial systems, and let them work 
out under our protection their legitimate results. 
Great qualities are necessary in him who is 
charced with the execution of these delicate and 
responsible functions. He should have prudence, 
self-control, a knowledge of civil affairs, of the 


country, of the people, and their character, and, if , 


possible, theirlanguage» Established institutions, 
existing usages, sometimes prejudices, even, must 
be respected. 


have had their origin in violations of the prevailing 
customs and feelings of the people. ‘To avoid this 


fatal error, everything depends on the discretion | 


‘| and wisdom of the directing authority. 


It | 


will be recollected that last summer, when there | 
was great anxiety in relation to General Scott, | 


statements of the number of his troops were pub- 


lished here. They were founded on the returns in | 


the Adjutant General’s office—and in his official 
report of the battles before the city of Mexico, 


General Scott complained that his force had been | 


greatly overstated. He said it had been “ trébled” | 


in these returns, if I recollect rightly, and that the |; 


army had been ‘*disgusted”’ by the exaggeration. 


The returns of the army now should, in like man- | 


ner, be subjected to great deductions in order to | 
\| 
propane : | 

e required to raise them; they will not probably, |) 
as the chairman of the Committee on Military || 


obtain the real effective force. If the ten regiments 


roposed by the bill are authorized, months will 


It may be, that all reasonable expectations will 
be disappointed; that the hostility of Mexico will 
prove unappeasable; that she will 
cal disorganization, which now exists, to an ami- 
cable arrangement with us. If so, circumstances 
must dictate the course to be pursued when this 

| conviction shall be forced on us. But, sir, let us 


city is the political as well as the financial centre | 


Some of the most disastrous re- | 
verses which Lave befallen armies of occupation, | 


prefer the politi- | 


not adopt such a conclusion hastily. Let us rely | 


on the influence of more rational motives to give 
| us peace. 

And now, sir, I submit whether this course had 
| not better be pursued for a while, if | am right in 
supposing the temporary occupation of Mexico, 

under discreet officers, may lead to a stable peace, 
| rather than to withdraw our forces, and leave the 
adjustment of difficulties to the uncertain chance 


terminated at last, perhaps, by the renewed arbit- 
rement of arms. ; ; 
I have thus stated with frankness the views I en- 


Affairs has stated, give many more than seven |) tertain in respect to the future conduct of the war. 
thousand men, and in the mean time the army will || Notwithstanding the anxious consideration I have 


become constantly diminished by the casualties of 


service, For these reasons, and for those given— 
and so ably given—some days since by my honora- 
ble friend from Missiusippi; TAY Davis,} I support 
the bill. I support it for another reason, which 
has governed me from the commencement of the 
war: to place at the control of the Executive the 
men and means deemed necessary to bring it to 
an honorable termination. 

_ As hostilities are now suspended, the chief prov- 
ince of the army will be to maintain internal tran- 
quillity, support the civil authorities in the execu- 


iven to the subject, they may be erroneous. It is 
question of greag difficulty, on which differences 
of opinion may well exist, and on which a mis- 


i 


pleasant consequences. Whatever faith I may 
entertain in the soundness of the opinions I have 
‘were not totally at variance with those of gentle- 
men possessing, from longer experience, much 
higher claims than myself to public confidence. 
But I have not on this account thought proper to 
withhold them, knowing, as we do, that, from the 


of a restoration of a responsible government, to be | 


taken course of policy may lead to the most un-— 


advanced, I certainly should have more if they | 
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very contrariety and conflict of thought and convic- 
tion, valuable deductions may sometimes be drawn, 

Mr. President, I feel that I have already tres* 
passed too long on the indulgence of the Senate: but 
fam unwilling to close without asking its attention 
for a very few moments to some considerations 
connected with our future growth and progress, 
and with the influence we must, in spite of our- 
selves, exert over the destinies of Mexico. They 
ure no new opinions: they have been expressed 
years ago, both in public wend private. 

Sir, no one who has paid a moderate degree of 
attention to the laws and elements of our increase, 
ean doubt that our population is destined to spread 
itself across the American continent, filling up, 
with more or less completeness, according to at- 
tractions of soil and climate, the space that inter- 
venes between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
This eventual, and, perhaps, in the order of time, 
this not very distant extension of our settlements 
over a tract of country, with a diameter, as we go 
westward, greatly disproportioned to its length, be- 
comes a subject of the highest interest to us. On 
the whole extent of our northern flank, from New 
Brunswick to the point where the northern bound- 


* 


| ary of Oregon touches the Pacific, we are in con- 


tact with British colonists, having, for the most 
part, the same common origin with ourselves, but 
controlled and moulded by political influences from 
the Eastern hemisphere, if not adverse, certainly 
not decidedly friendly to us. The strongest tie 
which can be relied on to bind us to mutual offices 
of friendship and good neighborhood, is that of 
commerce; and this, as we know, is apt to ran 
into rivalry, and sometimes becomes a fruitful 
source of ajienation. 

From our northern boundary, we turn to our 
southern. What races are to border on us here, 
what is to be their social and political character, 
and what their means of annoyance? Are our 
two frontiers, only seven parallels of latitude apart 
when we pass Texas, to be flanked by settlements 
having no common bond of union with ours? Our 
whole southern line is conterminous, throughout its 
whole extent, with the territories of Mexico, a 
large portion of which is nearly unpopulated. The 
geographical area of Mexico is about 1,500,000 
square miles, and her population about 7,000,000 
souls. The whole northern and central portion, 
taking the twenty-sixth parallel of latitude as 
the dividing line, containing more than 1,000,000 
square miles, has about 650,000 inhabitants— 
about two inhabitants to three square miles. The 
southern portion, with less than 500,000 square 
miles, has a population of nearly six and a half 
millions of esata: or thirteen inhabitants to one 
square mile. The aboriginal races, which occupy 
and overrun a portion of California and New Mex- 
ico, must there, as everywhere else, give way be- 
fore the advancing wave of civilization, either to be 
overwhelmed by it, or to be driven upon perpetu- 
ally contracting areas, where, from a diminution of 
their accustomed sources of subsistence, they must 
ultimately become extinct by force of an invincible 
law. e see the operation of this law in every 
portion of this continent. We have no power to 
control it, if we would. It is the behest of Provi- 


_ dence that idieness, and ignorance, and barbarism, 


' sessors of the soil. 


shall give place to industry, and knowledge, and 
civilization. The European and mixed races, 
which possess Mexico, are not likely, either from . 
moral or physical energy, to become formidable 
rivals or enemies. The bold-and courageous en- 
terprise which overran and conquered Mexico, 
appears not to have descended to the present pos- 
Either from the influence of 
climate or the admixture of races—the fusion of 
castes, to use the technical phrase—the conquer- 
ors have, in turn, become the conquered. The 
ancient Castilian energy is, in a great degree, sub- , 
dued; and it has-given place, with many other noble 
traits of the Spanish character, to a peculiarity 
which seems to have marked the race in that coun- 
try, under whatever combinations it is found—a 
proneness to civil discord, and a suicidal waste of | 
its own strength. 

With such a territory and such a people on our 
southern border, what is to be the inevitable 


| course of empire? It needs no powers of prophecy 
'\ to foretell. Sir, I desire to speak plainly: why 


should we not, when we are discussing the opera- 


‘ tion of moral and physical laws, which are beyond 
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our control? As our population moves westward | will be maintained with inflexible firmness—that 
on our own territory, portions will cross our south- | no Power beyond this continent can be permitted 
ern boundary. Settlements will be formed within © to interfere with our progress, so long as there is 
the unoccupied and sparsely-peopled territory of | on our part no violationof itsown rights. I would 
Mexico. Uncongenial habits and tastes, differ- resist, at the outset, as matter of the gravest 
ences of political opinion and principle, and num- _ offence, all indications of such interference. If the 
berless other elements of diversity will lead to a abstract right could be asserted on grounds of in- 
separation of these newly-formed societies from ternational law, there has been nothing in the 
the inefficient government of Mexico. They will | nature of our extension, or the means by which it 
not endure to be held in subjection to a system, has been accomplished, to warrant its application 
which neither yields them protection nor offers tous. From the formation of our Government, 
any incentive to their proper development and for nearly three-quarters of a century, military 
growth. They will form independent States on | power—brute force—has had no agency in the con- 
the basis of constitutions identical in all their lead- | quests we have achieved. We have overrun no 


ing features with our own; and they will naturally | provinces or countries abounding in wealth. Our || 
seek to unite their fortunes to ours. The fate of | capital has witnessed no triumphal entries of re- 


California is already sealed: it can never be re- | turning armies, bearing with them the spoils and 
united to Mexico. The operation of the great trophies of conquest. Our ships have not been 
causes, to which [ have alluded, must, at no dis- | seen returning from subjugated districts, freighted 
tant day, detach the whole of northern Mexico | with the tributes of an extended commerce. In 
from the southern portion of that republic. Itis | the extension of our commercial intercourse, we 
for the very reason that she is incapable of de- | have not, like our Anglo-Saxon mother, been seen 
fending her possessions against the elements of hewing down with the sword, with unrelenting 
disorder within and the progress of better influences | and remorseless determination, every obstacle 
from without, that I desire to see the inevftable | which opposed itself to her progress. Our career 
political change which is to be wrought in the | thus far has been stained by no such companion- 


condition of her northern departments, brought | ship with evil. Our conquests have been the peace- || 


about without any improper interference on our ful achievements of enterprise and industry—the 
mrt. Ido not speak of our military movements. 
refer to the time when our difficulties with her | following and completing the acquisition by the 
shall be healed, and when she shall be left to 
the operation of pacific influences—silent, but more | They have looked to no objects beyond the con- 
powerful than the arm of force. For the reason | version of uninhabited wilds into abodes of civili- 
that she is defencelsss, if for no other, I should be | zation and freedom. Their only arms were the 
opposed to all schemes of conquest. Acquisition | axe and the ploughshare. The accumulations of 
by force is the vice of arbitrary governments. I | wealth they have brought wereall extracted from the 
desire never to see it the reproach of ours. For | bosomof theearth by the unoffending hand of labor. 
the sake of the national honor, as well as the per- | If,in the progress of our people westward, they shall 
manency of our political institutions, I desire not | occupy territories not our own, but to become ours 
to see it. The extension of free government on | by amicable arrangements with the governments 
this continent can only be arrested, if arrested at | to which they belong, which of the nations of the 


all, by substituting war for the arts of peace. | earth shall venture to stand forth, in the face of || 


Leave it to itself, and nothing can prevent the 
ogress of our population across the continent. 


the civilized world, and call on us to pause in this 
great work of human improvement? It is as much 
Mr. Jefferson, with his prophetic forecast, foretold | the interest of Europe as it is ours, that we should 
this result forty years ago. He prophesied the | be permitted to follow undisturbed the path which, 
peaceful progress of our people to the Pacific. He | in the allotment of national fortunes, we seem ap- 
foresaw them forming new settlements, and, when | pointed to tread. Our country has long been a 
strong enough to maintain themselves, organizing refuge for those who desire a ua liberty than 
independent societies and governing themselves b they enjoy under their own rulers. It is an outlet 
constitutions and laws analagous to our own. It 
is true, he believed the area of freedom might be | for social elements which might there have be- 
enlarged, advantageously to ourselves and others, | come sources of agitation, but which are here si- 
without extending to the same broad limits the | lently and tranquilly incorporated into our system, 
area of our jurisdiction. I: was the progress and || ceasing to be principles of disturbance as they at- 


the triumph of great principles of political right, to ‘| tain the greater freedom, which was the object of | 


which his philosophical mind instinctively turned || their separation from less congenial combinations 
as to the legitimate aim and boundary of our am- || in other quarters of the globe. Nay, more; it is 
bition and desires. Since his day the public mind 
in this country has greatly outrun his anticipations 
of our progress. It looks to the extension of our | is constantly pouring, under our protection, her 
Constitution and laws over regions which were | human surplusses, unable to draw from her own 
formerly considered beyond our reach as integral | bosom the elements of their support and repro- 





portions of the same system of government. Mod- | duction. She is literally going along with us in | 


ern improvements have given great strength to this || our march to prosperity and power, to share with 


prevailing sentiment. It is possible by steam | us its triumphs and its fruits. a Wi this con- | 
0 


power, if we can succeed in making the proper ap- | tinent is not a legitimate theatre 
plication of it, over so broad a surface, to reach 
the Pacific ocean from Lake Michigan, or the Mis- || hemisphere. Their armies may range, undis- 
sissippi, in eight or nine days—a period of time | turbed by us, over the plains of Europe, Asia, 
less than that which was required to travel from | and Africa, dethroning monarchs, partitioning 
Boston to Philadelphia, when the Congress of the | kingdoms, and subverting republics, as interest or 
American colonies first assembled in the latter city. || caprice may dictate. But political fostiee demands 
Under these circumstances, the extension of our | that in one quarter of the globe self-government, 


' r the politi- 
cal arrangements of the sovereigns of the eastern 





political boundary so as to embrace all territory we || freedom, the arts of peace, shall be permitted to | 


may justly call our own, seems no longer to be || work out, unmolested, the great purposes of hu- 
considered a questionable policy. If other dis- | man civilization 

tricts, not now within the territories of the Union, Mr. President, I trust there will be nothing in 
shall found independent governments, and shall | the final adjustment of our difficulties with Mexico 
desire to unite themselves to us on terms mutually || to impair, in any degree, the moral of our example 
Acceptable, it is a question which concerns only | in the past. Our.course, heretofore, has been one 
them and us, and in which no stranger can be per- || of perpetual exertion to bring about an amicable 
mitted to intrude. When the time comes for the || arrangement with her. I trust w® shall persevere 
settlement of any such questions, they will doubt- | in the same course of conduct, whatever unwilling- 
less be considered with all the solemnity which | ness she may exhibit to come to terms. Enter- 
belongs to propositions involving the public wel- | taining the opinions which | have expressed, | 
fare. To those with whom the decision belongs | naturally feel a deep solicitude, as an American 
Jet us leave them, with the assurance that the wis- || citizen, that our public conduct should comport 
dom which has governed and guided us so long, — the dignity of the part we seem destined to 

' 


; 


will still point out to us the path of liberty, tran- pane in the great drama of international politics. 
quillity and safety. desire to see our good name unsullied, and the 


One position we have assumed, and I trust it |) character we have gained for moderation, justice, 


one leading the way into the wilderness, the other | 


formal symbols of occupancy and possession. | 


for the political disaffection of the Old World— | 


into the vast reservoir of the western wilderness, | 
teeming with fruitfulness and fertility, that Europe | 
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| and scrupulousness in the discharge of our na- 
|| tional obligations, maintained unimpaired, — [y 
|| thése, let us be assured, our great strength consists: 
|| for itis these which make us strong in the opinion 
| of mankind. - 


|| In what I have said concerning the progress of 
our people over the unpopulated regions west of 
| us, and in respect to our responsibilities as a nation, 
, I trust I shall have incurred no imputation of in. 
consistency. On the contrary, I trust I shall be 
| considered consistent in all I have said. I regard 
|| our extension, as I have endeavored to fore. 
} shadow it, to be the inevitable result of causes, tle 
|| Operation of which it is not in our power to arrest, 
At the same time, I hold it to be our sacred duty 
to see that it is not encouraged or promoted by 
| improper means. While I should consider it the 
part of weakness to shrink from extension, under 
the apprehension that it might bring with it the 
| elements of discord and disunion, as our political 
| boundaries are enlarged, I should hold it to be the 
| part of folly and dishonor to attempt to accelerate 
} it by agencies incompatible with our obligations 
‘| to other nations. It is the dictate of wisdom and 
| of duty to submit ourselves to the operation of the 
‘| great causes which are at work, and which will 
| work on in spite of us, in carrying civilization and 
|, freedom across the American continent. 
| In advocating a continued occupation of the 
cities and territory we have acquired in Mexico, 
until she shall assent to reasonable terms of peace, 
\LI trust also that I shall be deemed consistent with 
| myself. Deprecating war as the greatest of ca- 
| lamities, especially for us, I desire to see this war 
| brought to a close at the earliest practicable day. 
| Lam in favor of whatever measures are most likely 
| to accomplish this desirable end. I am opposed 
to an abandonment of our position: 

Ist. Because I believe it would open a field of 
domestic dissension in Mexico, which might be 
| fatal to her existence as an independent state, or 
make her take refuge in the arms of despotism; 
|| Qd. Because it might lead to external interference 
| in her affairs of the most dangerous tendency both 
| to her and us; and 
| 3d. Because I fear that we should only gain a 
|| temporary suspension of hostilities, to be renewed 
| under great disad vantages to us, and with every pros- 
|| pect ofa longer and more sanguinary contest. 
| Mr. President, it is this last consideration, which 
_ weighs most heavily upon my own mind. [ hold 
|| it to be indispensable to the public welfare, under 
| all its aspects, that we should have, at the termi- 
‘| nation of this contest, a solid and stable peace. 
|| Unpromising as the condition of things seems at 


| 
} 


j 


| the present moment, my hope still is, that firmness 
|| tempered with prudence, will give us, not a mere 
|| outward pacification with secret irritation rankling 
within, but substantial concord and friendship, 
'| which shall leave no wound unhealed. And, sir, 
|| we should be satisfied with nothing short of an 
| accommodation of differences which will enable 
|| the country with confidence to lay aside its armor, 
and to resume the peaceful pursuits to which, by 
|| the inexerable law of our condition, we must look 
| for prosperity and safety. 

My advice, then, (if [ may presume;to advise,) 
j is, to stand firm, holding ourselves ready at all 
| times to make a peace, and carrying into our nego- 
| tiations for that purpose a determination to cement 
| a future good understanding with our adversary, 
|| by an adjustment of our differences on terms of jus- 

tice, moderation, and magnanimity. 
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| SPEECH OF MR. D. WILMOT, 
* OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Hovse or ReprResENnrTATIVES, 
February 7, 1848, 

'In reply to some strictures upon his course, pub- 
|| lished in the “ Union” newspaper of the 3d 
| instant. 
Mr. WILMOT rose and asked leave to make a 
i rsonal explanation. , 
| The SPEAKER said it would be in order only 
| by the general consent of the:House. 
No objection being made— _ ' , 

Mr. WILMOT was proceeding with his re- 
marks, when 
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Mr. ROOT rose and objected, 
The objection, coming too late, was not received. | 
M:.WILMOT (continuing,) said, he trusted that 

gentiemen would find he was not disposed to tres- 

pass far upon the indulgence which had been ex- 
tended to him. It was the first time, since he had 
been a member of this House, that he had made | 
an appeal to its courtesy; and he should not now, 
but for the very extraordinary character of an 
article which appeared in the ** Union” of the 3d | 
instant, under its editorial head. As this is the sec- 
ond attack that has been made upon me within the 
jast few days, in the editorial columns of that pa- 
per, the venerable” editor who presides over it, | 
might think { was wanting in personal respect, 
unless I notice them. It is not, sir, I assure you, 
because I feel the slightest degree of inconvenience 


or pain under the lash which he chooses to apply || 


I feel entirely confident that any efforts | scaitering one, who came to his aid, and voted down 


to me. 
which that gentleman may make to injure me be- | 
fore my constituents, will be idle and abortive. | 
My principles were known to them before I left 
my home; they were always freely promulgated; 
and when I choose to avow them on this floor, 1 
claim the right to do so, and I am entirely indiffer- 
ent what course the editor of the “ Union” may 
see fit to take with reference to it. I will read the 
article to which I refer: 

“Mr. D. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, is not content with 
the notoriety he has gained by his Proviso. We must have 
the Wilmot Proviso, No.2. He has proposed a scheme of | 
direct tixation—to fall, we presume, heavily on the slaves 
of tie South. Fortunately, this day it was rejected in the 
House, several of the Whigs voting against it. 

“ The Administration does not ask such idle schemes and | 
such mischievous allies. If this Representative from Penn- 
sylvania is not content with consulting wiser counsellors, he 
had better set up aschool of his own, and call it the Wilmot 
school. If he means, however, to codperate with the Re- 
publican party, we advise him to consultand act with them. 
The Administration has laid down its platform. Pursue its 
measures of finance, let them be honestly carried out, and 
we shall require no direct tax; but we will obtain what | 
money we require on moderate terms.”’ 

This, sir, as it appears to me, is an article of the | 
most extraordinary tone and temper. In the first 
place, it denounces this ‘‘ scheme”’ (as it is pleased 
to call it) of direct taxation, as a ‘‘ second proviso” 
—‘* proviso No. 2’’—another ‘* firebrand,’’ I sup- 
ose, thrown into the Republican ranks. We 
aa heard, through the columns of the **Union,”’ 
for the last year—nay, more, ever since the intro- 
duction of that measure—that the ‘* proviso’? was 
a ‘* firebrand’’ thrown into the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party, and which was calculated to divide, if 
not to defeat it. This has been the constant clamor 
of the **Union.’’ Now, sir, we have Firebrand No. 
2, in the shape of mprencsse to levy a direct tax 
upon the capital and wealth of the country. Asa 
representative of the people, standing upon my 
rights as a member of this House, under my re- 
sponsibilities to my constituents and to God, in 
the oath I have taken, I propose a measure for the 
consideration of this body and of the country, the 
object and purpose of which 1s, to draw from the | 
coifers of the capitalists and the wealthy classes, 
some fair share of the expenses and burdens of 
Government; when, lo! I am assailed, and the 
proposition denounced as a firebrand by a paper | 
professing to speak for the Administration—pro- | 
fessing, | say; God forbid that I should charge | 
the Administration with being responsible for its 
course. I do not believe the article, upon which I 
am commenting, can receive the approbation of the 
President or gny prudent. member of his Cabinet. 

This a “ mischievous” proposition which I in- 
troduced !—a second ‘ proviso!”—a firebrand !— 
an attempt to invade the principles of the Republi- 
can party !—a second effort to disturb that  pecu- 
liar institution,’’ of which this ‘* venerable”’ editor 
seems the peculiar guardian, and to have ever in 
view, and at which he fancies some blow is struck, 
in almost every movement that may be made here! 
Why, sir, if an empire of free and fertile soil is to 
be acquired, Mr. Ritchie sees nothing in it above 
and beyond the extension of slavery. Ifa propo- 
sition is introduced here for the purpose of raising 
money for the support of this Government in time 
of war, and for the payment of its debt, Mr, 
Ritchie sees nothing in that, but an effort to impose 
a tax upon slave property. His vision is alto- 
gether unable to extend any further; and he seems 
to think that gentlemen are actuated by no other 





motives, in whatever movement they may make | 


here, I had no particular allusion to this species 
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of property> If there had been no such property 
I should have made the same proposition ; | did 
not propose to exempt it; | do not know why a few 
thousand capitalists of the South, who hold a cer- 
tain species of property, should be exempt from 
taxation ; but my object was to call upon the capi- 
tal generally, in all sections of the country—North 
and South, East and West—wherever found, to 
bear its just proportion of the burdens of the Gov- 
/ ernment. This was my object; to this my amend- 
| ment was directed, and to this only. And this is 
a ** heresy”’ in the Republican creed! A new doc- 
trine in the Democratic party, is it? Mr. Ritchie 
declares it to be a *‘ heresy;’’ one that must be 


|| kicked ouft of doors; and ‘ fortunately,” he tells | 


us, it was so treated, ‘several’? of the Whigs 
' voting against t. Mr. Ritchie, then, was fortu- 
nate in having some Whig allies—here and there a 


No. 2. Why, sir, this barefaced attempt at mis- 
representation? It is, however, in character with 
all that the “Union” is pleased to say of me—calcu- 
lated and intended to deceive, and to place me in 
a false position before my constituents and the 
country; to represent me as acting with the great 


Whig voted with the Democrats, and thus, fortu- 
| nately, defeated my “scheme of mischief.” Sir, 
there were seventy-tico Whigs voted against my 
amendment, and only twenty-four for it. This 
Mr. Ritchie knew when he said it was defeated— 
‘ several’? Whigs voting againstit. I should think 
that seventy-two out of ninety-six would indeed 
make ‘ several.” Yes, sir, seventy-two Whig 
| members of this House dropped in, fortunately, to 
| the help of Mr. Ritchie, on this question of direct 
| taxation. 


While he denounces me 
as a ‘* mischievous ally,’’ such a one as the Ad- 
ministration does not want, he is found in alliance 
with almost the entire Whig party of this House, 
and that, too, on the very measure for which he 
assails me. Let him look to it; he denounces my 
proposition; the Whig party of this House vote 
against it; they are together; they stand upon the 
same ‘ platform’’—the slippery platform of pro- 
tection, nae the rock of free trade. 

There is another fact to which I wish to call the 
attention of the House. The honorable gentle- 
man from Ohio, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Vinron,] one of the sev- 
enty-two Whig allies of Mr. Ritchie, is not con- 
tent with giving a silent vote, but gives his reasons 
for the course which the ‘‘ Union” so highly ap- 
| proves, and for pursuing the opposite of which, it 
sees fit to visit me with so strong denunciations. 
When the proposition which | moved came before 
the House, the gentleman [Mr. Vinton] is reported 
as saying: 

* There existed in the country two opposing parties on the 
subject of taxation and of trade—the free-trade party and 
the protection party. The doctrines of the free-trade party 


ended necessarily in direct taxation. 
and there they ended of necessity. 


| 


| 
| 


The gentleman from 


tion of an amendment in favor of diréct taxation was all 
quite consistent. Mr. Vinton was not a free-trade man; 
and he never would agree to impose a direct tax while a 
system of indirect taxation would answer the purposes of 
Government.”” 

“ He was for no half-way measures; no tax on tea and 
coffee ; not that he had any objection to taxing those articles, 
but when this was done, the whole system should be re- 
vised. They (the Whigs) were willing to bide their time — 
to wait the course of events. If we refuse to go to them, our 
opponents must come to us.”? 


| 
| 


Does Mr. Ritchie understand this language? 
Does he not know, that in resisting direct taxa- 
tion, he is aiding the Whigs, and helping to re- 
establish the high protective policy? The gentle- 
man from Ohio is correct in his statement, that 
there are in existence two opposing parties, on the 
subject of taxation and trade—the free-trade party, 
and the protection party. I do not, however, ad- 
mit, that the doctrines of the free-trade party, as 
at present understood, necessarily end in direct 
| taxation. There is already a powerful party, both 
| in number and talents, who advocate full and per- 
| fect freedom ef trade, and assessments directly 
| made on property, to meet all Government ex- 
| penses. In my judgment, this party will increase 
| rather than diminieh; and some years hence, may 
| find the Democracy, upon this question, oceu 
ing other and higher ground than at present. 


SSIONAL GLOBE. 


this most ‘‘mischievous”’ proposition—this proviso | 


body of the Whig party, while here and there a | 


Let the old man beware; let him look | 
| to the company he is in. 


Thither they tended, | 


Pennsylvania was a free-trade man, and so far bis introduc- | 
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free trade, Democrats of the present day, generally, 
understand, a system of duties on imports, adjust- 
ed upon the revenue, instead of the protective prin- 
ciple, and brought dawn to the lowest point con- 
| Sistent with the wants of the treasury in time of 
peace, under an economical administration of pub- 
lic affairs. Under this definition of free-trade, 
_ all unusual and extraordinary demands should be 
provided for by direct taxation; nay, must be, or 
the free-trade principle is overthrown. Protection- 
ists insist upon increasing the duties from this 
‘lowest point,” up to the maximum duty that the 
article will bear; and if this fails to supply the ex- 
| traordinary drain on the treasury, then that resort 
should be had to loans. ‘They are, in short, as 
|| the gentleman from Ohio has said, opposed to di- 

rect taxation, so long as an increase of duties will 
| increase the revenue, or money can be procured 
| on loans. They favor a national debt, because it 
|| creates a necessity for a high tariff, and furnishes 
|| a most plausible excuse for the creating of a nation- 
}al bank. The free-trade party, on the other hand, 
|| abhors a national debt, a national bank, and a high 
'| protective tariff; and looks to direct taxation, as 
the only sure means of safety, in time of war, or 
other great public emergency. Any other policy, 

at a time like the present, when heavy expendi- 
'| tures are required in the prosecution of a foreign 
| war, and a large public debt is rapidly accumula- 
|| ting, must inevitably throw us into the hands of 
| the protectionists. This is exactly what the Whig 
|| party desires; and hence they oppose my propo- 
| sition; and Mr. Ritchie stands by to encourage 
| them, and denounce me. They seek to force us 
|| back again upon the ground of the protectionists. 
|| Mr. Ritchie ought to know this, and does know 
| it; and I charge him with codperating with the 
high-tariff party—with an abandonment of the 
'| doctrines of free trade. He is willing that a debt 
|| of one or two hundred millions should accumulate, 
| without providing for its early payment, by a di- 
| rect assessment upon capital; thus forcing us, of 
| necessity, to an increase of duties, and in the end, 
, back into the protective ss, There is no es- 
| cape from this. If your tariff is reduced to the 
| lowest point demanded by an economical adminis- 
'| tration in time of peace, (and this I hold to be the 
‘| Democratic policy,) how are you to meet extraor- 
| dinary expenditures—how pay a debt necessarily 
|| incurred in the prosecution of a war, unless you 
| resort to what I propose—direct taxation? The 
|| only alternative is, an increase of duties. This 
|| done, and the Democratic policy is destroyed— 
|| the labor and the efforts of years of severe party 
‘| conflict are lost—Whig policy is successful— 
|| Whig principles Se I desired to save the 
|| great measures of reform, that the Democratic 
‘| party have just succeeded in establishing. I de- 
|| sired to save the tariff and the independent treasu- 
‘| ry. They must both fall, and will fall, under the 








| weight of a heavy and permanent national debt. 
\|| This, the Whig party know, and shape their 
course accordingly. Well might the gentleman 
| from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] say, that ‘ a (the 
Whigs) were willing to bide their time.’’ It will 
soon come, if the present state of things continues, 
| and statesmen still stand trembling, afraid to meet 
| the crisis. There is but one mode of escape—only 
one ground of safety—not Mr. Ritchie’s “ plat- 
form;’’ but the platform on which I stand—direct 
| taxation. 
| Itis not long since Mr. Ritchie himself was an 
‘| earnest and apparently sincere advocate of free 
‘trade. I find the following sound views in the 
'| Union,” and only regret that he does not still 
|| adhere to them: 
|| « "The argument in favor of free trade is too plain for argu- 
| ment or for details.” 
“The United States have heretofore been the great pio- 
| peer in propagating free principles, and in promoting free 
i] and liberal intercourse among nations. Letus, then, pursue 
|| this good work, which, under the influence of our glorious 
|| career and bright example, has been so successfully com- 
|| meneed. It is demanded of us by the genius of our Gov- 
| ernment, by the spirit of the age, and by every conzidera- 
tion that can address itself to our patriotism.” 
“ If this general principle of free trade be adapted to any 
country under the sun, it is, particularly applicable to our 
” 
owe Pay an you go is a cardinal Democratic doctrine ; and the 
Democracy that conflicts with it comes in questionable 
shape.” 
To these sound sentiments I respond a cheerful 
and hearty amen. Some of these were uttered 
within a few months by this same man, who now 


| 
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assailsme. ‘Truly, Mr. Ritchie has acquired great || Here Mr. Ritchie applauds my * bold and fear- 
facility in jumping from one “ platform’’ to another. | less’? course on the tariff—speaks of my unani- 
Doubtless, the habit of turning political somersets |. mous renomination as a “ proud endorsement” of 
has grown upon him, until he is scarcely conscious my eonduct. He declares I ** faithfully carried 
of the antics he plays. out in the councils of the nation” the principles I 
To-day I am - for my strict adherence avowed before my constituents, and invites others 
to the euiow of the free-trade parity. A few to beencouraged by my success ** to march boldly 
days ago, a most grave and —— charge was up to the defence of our principles.” Yet this is 
preferred against me by the * Union,” of having the man who, now that it suits the purposes of 
deserted and abandoned them. I neverabandoned those whose instrument he is, charges me with 
them; I have held them from my youth; | adher® opposition to the tariff, and an attempt to defeat it 
to them still. I was charged in the “Union” of the by my vote, on the “final and great question, 
25th of December last, and in the * Pennsylvanian’? Will the House concur in the amendment of the 
of the same date, with having deserted the tariff of Senate?’’? And of this, he says he was informed at 
1846, and with laboring to defeat it in the last. the time—as, indeed, he must have been: my vote 
stares of its passage. This is not true; and I will was both public and a matter of record. The fol- 
bring Father Ritchie himself upon thestand toprove — lowing is from the same Washington Union, edited 
it false. 1 never gave a vote, the intention or the | by the same Thomas Ritchie, who, with a full 
effect of which was to defeat the bill. My votes | knowledge of the facts, penned the foregoing laud- 
will be found consistent with each other, and with ations of my course on the tariff, and exulted so | 
the sentiments declared in my speech on that sub- | greatly in my triumphant reélection. ‘There is, 
ject. Within the same hour in which I gave the | however, about eighteen months’ difference in the | 
vote of non-concurrence With the amendmentofthe | dates of their publication, and hence it will excite 
Senate, I voted twice against laying the bill on the || no surprise among those acquainted with the au- | 
table. That Mr. Ritchie did not regard my vote of | thor: 
non-concurrence at the time it was given as a vote But we have a few more words to say of Mr. Wilmot’s 
against the bill, or as intended to defeat it, will | Political course. It is time that the public should be cn- 
aps : . : : ‘lightened on this subject. We have heretofore refrained 
satisfactorily appear from the manner in which he |! trom exposing it; but he has now thrust himself before the 
spoke of me,and of my connection with this meas- — public, and Jonger silence on our part would be improper. 
ure. It was not until it had been decided upon Ue objects, in his protest, to the Tioga Eagle receiving the 
that I must be assailed, and, if possible, put down, post-olfice advertisement, because it had been opposed to 


ae Wales ahudhnn dial ae tehaetet hat | the tariff of 1846. Mr. Wilmot, it is true, did speak and 
»y false charges and misrepresentations, that he || vote in favor of this tariff when it passed the House of Rep- 


and the editor of the ** Pennsylvanian”’ saw in that |, resentatives. We have always given him credit for this, 
vote a concealed design tg defeat the new tariff without animadverting upon his opposition to that measure 


he . ‘ge ceca Cus . 
bill, “The . follow mg ov hat Mr, Rit hie said ot one unimportant amendment to the bill. [1s friends strained 
me, and ot my advocacy and support of the meas- | every nerve to have this amendment concurred in by the 
ure, immediately after its passage: | House. We well recollect, that at that time the fate of the 

* From Pennsylvania, so distinguished in support of the || bill was believed to depend upon this concurrence. Its en- 
war of 1776 and 1812, and so ever ready to pour out the life- || emies believed that if it could again be sent back to the 
blood of her sons in defence of the country—so devoted to || Senate, there was sufficient strength to defeat it there. At 
the Union, so true to the Democratic faith on ail other ques- || Wis trying crisis, where was Mr. Wilmot found? We say, 


ufter it returned from the Senate. ‘That body had adopted |) —.) 44 4. . . 
ena te iL Fo ecient || with fidelity and entire consistency on the platform 


~ 
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invitation to take counsel of him, I respectfully 


decline. I would regard it as unsafe. I think he 


_has arrived at that period of life, when his jude. 
| ment, if ever he had anys is unbalanced and wp. 


/hinged. He has reachec 


that period of old ave 
known as second childhood, more feeble and more 
helpless than the first. I trust I will be able to 
show before I sit down, that his deviations from 
party principle and policy, have been so wanton 
and so flagrant, that it would be unsafe for any 


| Democrat to rely upon his counsels or follow his 


a‘lvice. 
Butjhe most extraordinary and _ significant part 


- of the article is that in which he informs me that the 
| * platform is laid down’ on which I am to stand! 


Now, I appeal to every gentleman, can language 
more grossly insolent be employed towardsa mem- 


| ber of this House? It is substantially this: The 


latform is laid down; if you choose to stand upon 
it, well; but if you dare depart from it, I hold in 
my hand a lash with which to pursue you. I am 
commanded to walk between two parallel lines, 
and if perchance I step over, the anathemas of 
this man are fulminated upon my head—this man 
who professes to be the organ of the great Repub- 


_lican party of the Union, and who has done more 


to weaken and divide that party, by his narrow 


and sectional views, and by his denunciations of 


sound and unwavering Democrats, than any one 
hundred of its bitterest enemies. If the Republican 
party should be defeated—if its banner trails in the 
dust, this Mr. T. Ritchie will not for the first 
time, be responsible for its overthrow, by the as- 
saults and denunciations of men who have stood 


_of the Republican faith. Without arrogating to 


. . . . atigrs , ”- }, > ; Pp e " i , } 
tions but the tariff, there was but a single vote for this great femphatically, with the enemies of the measure. This we | 


measure, and that caine from the bold and fearless, the || "eard atthe time ; but we choose to speak from the record. 
truly able and eloquent Wilmot. Let him wait but a year || Without commenting upon his previous vote, in this the 
to see the operations of this bill defeat all the predictions of |, {Nal struggle on the last and great Question, * Will the 
his opponents, and his vote, though now alone, will be the | House agree to the amendment of the Senate?’ we state the 
vote of Pennsylvania.” || fact, that Mr. Wilmot’s vote is recorded in the negative, along 
ie oe n't = : . |, with the names of ali the enemies of the tariff of 1846. Vide 
Che praises of this man are as disgusting as his || the Journal of the House of July 29, 1846, page 1176. At 
assaulis are powerless, But, ia order to show how | this critical moment, he abandoned the measure which he 
wanton and malicious are his attacks upon me, it | bad at the first supported.” 
is necessary to quote further from his fulsome lau- Is it not time that Mr. Ritchie returned to Vir- | 
dations. In speaking of my renomination for Con- || ginia? Is an editor who will thus falsify and stultify 
gress, he says: himself fit to be the mouthpiece of the Republican 
és Ja les p odt oe cami » oon ° 5 . . . : 
We learn, trom the Bradford (Pennsylvania) Reporterof | party? Here, with all the facts before him,-I am 


the 9th instant, that at the Democratic county convention, | 
palllen. at Towaeds en the evening previous, Mr. Wilmot lauded and condemned for the same conduct and | 


was unanimously renominated for Congress, having received | the same acts—held up as an example for others to | 
every vote out of seventy on the first ballot! ‘This is Mr. Wil- | 
mot’s own county, and is a proud endorsement of his course 
on the tariff question.” 


Again, he announces the result of the canvass, 
and my reélection, in the following language of 
exultation and triumph: 


as having * faithfully”? acted my part, in the coun- 


measure, and with having ‘f abandoned”? it at the 
critical moment, and in the issue of its fate. 
; . ; ad earnes i ‘ated t certai ai 
“Tf the Federalists of Pennsylvania had succeeded in the Th a uid t a ee a 7 amend 
defeat of Mr. Wilmot, which was the summit of their aspi ments BnOU DS Ingral te on the new tariff bill, as | 
rations, their cup of triumph would have been full almost to well in my speech as In private conversation with 
hla tea -e Wilmot = sees in 1S44—his first several of its most active friends. I had uniformly | 
essay, too, on the stage of public life—as the open and ote i ill. 
avowed enemy of all monopolies, and especially as the un- voted at all nee » amend the bill; and any and 
compromising enemy of that worst of monopolies, the tariff every proposition which left it open to the possli- 
of 1842. His opponent then, as now, professed to be a | bility of amendments I voted for, and against every | 
Democrat, but was nevertheless the advocate of a paradox | motion the effect of which, if successful, was ils 


which the constituency to whom he appealed would not en- i 2 of noi " ° F 
doree-or comprehend. Ow this lawns, bby tendered and defeat. The vote of non-concurrence was in strict 


joyously accepted, Mr. Wilmot was chosen to Congress, and accordance with these hs which all knew 
the principles a he had thus honestly avowed in the face |» governed my action. lad the House refused to | 
of a most formidable opposition were faithfully carried into | eoneur, the bill would have von j 
practice in the councils of the nation. To him, too, be- of ¢ odds ce. wh ld he é oe ae 
longed the enviable distinction that he stood “ solitary and ree NCB, o cou! ave | reporte it back 
alone,” among all his collvagues, in support of the new | With amendments. Twice within the same hour 
revenue law of 1816. did I vote against laying the bill on the table—a 
‘That a Representative, thus situated, should encounter »tion. in which its fat inv 
the concentrated hostility of the manufacturers and iron- on sak Seat a Ee ae truly involved, and | 
which, had it prevailed, would have been its utter 


mongers who were so deeply interested in the preservation | . ° 
of the protective policy was natural enough. That they defeat.. Mr. Ritchie knew and understood the 


trate his political fortunes was likewise to be expected. i » i iti : 
Certainly these efforts were in nowise w anting. A poaaiied did he ee dream of Comey it into a desire to 


tari!’ Democrat, a popular and intuential man, was nomi | “feat the bill, until it suited his purpose to assail 
nated as Mr. Vi ilmot’s competitor, and he had the double | and misrepresent me. I will leave Mr. Ritchie to 
advantage of being supported by the Whigs and bya detach- | settle this matter with himself. If his testimony 
ment of his own party. Witnessing this combination, the | ; h thine, I beli it i ; | 
best friends of Mr. Wilmot could not but have some appre- Ae ee ee Cee Be eee ae 
hension of his success, and the most sanguine of them could | ™Y. favor aS GER me. : 
= but acknowledge that the contest would be necessarily Again, sir, ‘Mr. Ritchie advises me ** to consult 
close.’ s i . ” : . | 

‘ , :, ser counsellors.”’ If b ean 

“Mr. Wilmot, who alone voted for the tariff, and defended || that in moving in aan een Seatetice cule 
nme sanfority a Tot umes is sustained by the hand- ith the opponents of this Ad jinistratil 7) ne 

8 pot 720! Ww 1s mi ration, ro- 

“Our defeat in Pennsylvania is only calcutated to i i i 
and to energize the friends of truth. The ocamnaian a whee sao seeran lr peel ee ae 
oppressive tariff are invited, and moreover they are eneous |, 823 I took counsel of my own judgment, and | 
aged by the success of Wilmot, to match up boldly to the || 2cted a8 [thought duty to my constituents required. |, 
defence of our principles.”’ . If, on the other hand, I am to understand it as an | 


' 
should adopt the means which were best calculated to pros- || true character of that vote when it was given; nor | 


follow, and as a traitor, unworthy of confidence; || 
cils of the nation, in support of this important || 
1 
| 


Qe 


myself any particular merit, I claim to have stood 
there, and I defy him and those who use him, to 
point out any act or vote of mine, as a Representa- 
tive upon this floor, that conflicts in the least degree 
with the principles of the party to which'I belong. 
Even if he chooses to penetrate my district and 


| inquire into my political conduct and history, I 


defy him to bring against me the first act of party 


| unfaithfulness. 


This is a most novel, a most extraordinary 
charge preferred against me. I venture to say 
that you may search the records of the ta 
prints of every party organ, that has existed since 
the establishment of the Government, without 
finding its parallel. The principle here laid down 
is, that the Representative has no right to think 
or act for himself; that he has no right to consult the 
feelings or wishes of the constituency he represents; 
but that his highest duties are discharged, when he 
follows blindly the path marked out for him by 
others—when he stands like a block upon the 
‘* platform” laid down for him. I have always 


understood that by the Constitution all revenue 


measures must originate in this House. Mr. 
Ritchie, it seems, interprets the Constitution dif- 
ferently. ‘*The platform is Jaid down;”’ “the 
measures of finance are marked out;” and it is our 
duty to pursue them under the pains and penalties 
of excommunication. Who authorized * Father 
Ritchie’’ to send in here his measures of finance? 
or who gave him the right to demand of us impli- 
cit obedience to the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? 

Sir, what were the objects and purposes of my 


amendment, honestly and fairly considered? I 


have already stated, that its design was to reach 


_ the capital and wealth of the country. I am one 
_ of those who believe that a great public debt is a 


| 


great calamity, one of the most paralyzing and 


|| unmitigated curses that can be inflicted upon labor, 


one of the most effectual means of binding down 
and neaprng: down the honest laborers of the land. 
Such have been its consequences in every govern- 
ment, and, if the same policy be pursued by us, 
such will be its results here. So believing, I am 
anxious to provide for the extinguishment of the 
debt at an early day; and this, too, from the 
pockets of those who are best able to bear it. We 
are in the midst of a war—a war that must be 
prosecuted. In its prosecution a large debt has 
already been incurred, and, if continued, it must 


be greatly increased. I hold that it is our duty 
at this time to provide means for its early extin- 


_guishment. We have no right to inflict upon pos- 


terity, those burdens which properly belong to 
oursel rab, and which we are abundantly able to 
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bear. What right have we to cast upon our 
children the curse of an onerous public debt? I 
hold that provision should be made for its early 
payment, at least within the life of the generation 
that creates it. This is my doctrine; and it is for 
entertaining such principles that I am denounced. 
The able gentleman from North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Committee of Waysand Means of the 


jast Congress, [Mr. McKay,] when my proposi- | 


tion was introduced, wade a ee in favor of re- 

sorting to direct taxation if t 

not speedily brought to aclose. He, of course, 

comes in fora share of the denunciations of the 

«“Union.”? I differ from that germleman in this: 

he would resort to this mode of raising revenue | 
only in the event of a prolonged continuance of the 
war; | would advocate its adoption, if the war 
were to cease to-day. I look as well to the pay- 
ment of the public debt, as to the raising of money 
to supply the immediate wants of the treasury. If, 
after the extinguishment of the public debt, t 
should be a surplus of revenue, beyond the ordi- 
nary wants of the Government, I would diminish 
the duties, and thus relieve the people from a por- 
tion of the burdens of taxation. Such, I under- 
take to say, are the doctrines of the free-trade 
party; and to such results my proposition was di- | 
rected. Every man knows that the great burdens 

of government rest upon the laboring, toiling 

masses; and because they bear the load in silence, 

because they have no pensioned presses to utter 

their grievances or to asgail their rulers, therefore 

you would load theh?’d until their very backs 

were broken. My proposition was to reach the 

capital of the country—to tax stocks, money at in- | 
terest, and persona! jwoperty. I could not go into 

details as to the particular kinds of personal prop- 

erty on which I would have this tax imposed. 
This was the appropriate duty of the committee. 
Could L have gone into details, I should have de- 
signated, as some of the objects of taxation, gold 
and silver plate, pleasure carriages, watches and 
jewelry of all kinds, and household furniture ex- | 
ceeding in value a given amount. 

These, sir, were some of the luxuries and ex- 
travagances of the rich, that I particularly had in 
view. I have already said that I did not intend to 
exempt the capital of the South; and therefore the | 
peculiar property in which the money of the plan- | 
ter is principally invested would have been em- 
braced. I desired to exempt the humble laborer | 
of the country, from any portion of this tax. I! 
believe that if the whole five millions proposed to | 
be raised by my amendment, was drawn from the | 
large capitalists and more wealthy classes, still the | 
largest proportion of the burdens of Government | 
would fall upon the laboring classes. 

I have said, { regard Mr. Ritchie as an unsafe 
counsellor: I would not dare to follow his advice 
even if I were disposed to seek it. In order to 
show how unsafe and how dangerous it would be, 
to be guided by his counsels, [ will read some of | 
his violent attacks upon General Jackson, and also | 
give the opinion which General Jackson entertain- | 
ed of him. I read extracts taken from the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, at the time when General Jack- | 
son’s name was before the country as a candidate | 
of the Republican party: 

“We cannot consent to lend a hand toward the election 
of such a man as Andrew Jackson.”? 

‘We would deprecate his election as a curse upon our 
country.”? 

“One who, in any great crisis, would convert the whole 
country into one great camp, and would reduce almost 
everything under martial law.”?)~ 

* Compare him with Adams and Crawford, and how in- 
ferior must he be.”? 

«* We can commend General Jackson’s modesty in retiring 
from the Senate and the bench, where he discovered the 
superior qualifications of other people. Can we say as much 


for his modesty when he is now aspiring to the highest office 
too — to violent in 


in this nation?’ 

“He is too little of a statesman 
his temper, his measures too much inclined to arbitrary 
government, to obtain the humble support of the editor of 
this paper.”? 

“What kind ofa President would this great civilian make ? 
A gentleman who cannot interpret the plain expression of 
one law; and yet would be called upon to administer all | 
the laws of the land! One whose ideas are so purely mili- | 
tary, that he would transmute a traitor into a spy, or would 
punish treason, not by the civil courts, but by a court mar- | 


tial.” 
These were the opinions entertained by Mr. 
Ritchie of General Jackson. Do you think, sir, | 
that he would be a safe adviser for a Democrat | 
who has drawn largely from the teachings of that 
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1e present war Was || 


’ 
here || 


|| tives. And yet, Blair and Rives, during the whole | 


1| 


“Letitonee get foothold, and all the restraints of the 
Constituiion will be broken down, with the liberties of the 
people.” 

© "The institution and establishment of sub-treasuries at all 
the necessary and commercial points in the United States 
would cost the Government several millions of dollars. 
Strong houses, with vaults, chests, bars, bolts, and locks, 
would be necessary, with a regular corps of watchmen, and 
an additional set of officers. ‘To blind the public, the scheme 
might be commenced with a very few new officers, but they 
would soon be increased to any number actually necessary.’’ 

* We go for the sound State banks—those which will an- 
swer the purposes of the Government; those which are hon- 
est in their wishes and zealous in their efforts to resume 
specie payments—in preference to the treasury system.’? 

* We have objected to the sub-treasury system, so called, 
that, in the first place, it will enlarge the Executive power, 
ALREADY TOO GREAT for a republic; secondly, that it con- 
tributes to endanger the security of the public funds; and, 
thirdly, that itis calculated to produce two currencies—a 
baser one for the people, and a better one for the Govern- 
ment.”? 

** We opposed the sub-treasury system, so denominated, 
in 1834; we maintain the same ground in S47." 


great man in the formation of his political creed— 
| who looks upon his veto messages a8 a text-book 
to guide the republican in the path of safety? I 
shall not call upon him for his advice, but most 
respectfully decline to follow any he may offer. 
But General Jackson placed on record his esti- 
| mate of Mr. Ritchie’s character. I read from the 
letters of Judge Brevkenridge: 
| *T have often heard him (Jackson) use these emphatic 
words: * Ritchie is the greatest scoundrel in America.’ And 
in one of these letters, he uses the following language, which 
deserves to be engraved in letters of brass: 

***T see that I am attacked in Congress by Cooke, Whit- 
‘man, and Williams, aided by that infamous press, the Rich- 
;*mond Enquirer. If such a corrupt press as the Richmond 
‘Enquirer were to approbate my conduct, 1 should think 


| § thatin some unguarded moment I had cominitted some great 
* moral impropriety.’’? 


| We all know with what apprehension, nay, 
| with what fear, General Jackson, in his last mo- 
| ments, contemplated the displacement of his old 


ye 7 : Where will you find more gross an traveous 
| friends Blairand Rives, and the removal of Thomas y ore gross and outrageou 


assaults upon this measure, should you search the 
most violent Whig papers of the time? This man, 
shortly after, was upon his knees, a suppliant for 
mercy, imploring forgiveness for himself and his 
fellow-traitors, Rives and Tallmadge, and begging 
to be received once more into the party. ‘This is 
the man who now denounces and reads Democrats 
out of the party by the score. Then, he was anx- 
ious to be taken back upon any terms, even on 
trial; now, he has grown so arrogant and presum- 
ing, as to erect a platform on which all must stand. 
These attacks upon me, after all, have not come 
so unexpectedly. I anticipated them before L left 
home; and in a public meeting of my constituents, 
told them I was a marked man by this old dotard; 
that if it were in the power of his press to destroy 
my standing, he would doit. But I bid him de- 
fiance. My people know me, and are beginning 
pretty well to understand him, and those who use 
. I could easily save myself from these as- 
saults, if I were as vacillating as he has been, 
There would be no difficulty between Mr. Ritchie 
and myself, if one day, | would support a great 
measure on principle, and the next day, turn round 
and oppose it. I would be secure from misrepre- 
sentation and abuse, if I would submit my neck to 
the yoke, and wear the collar of a certain aspirant 
for the Presidency, in whose interest the ** Union’’ 
is enlisted, and for whose elevation it is laboring. 
If | would make myself an instrument in hishands, 
(which God forbid,) Ihave no doubt but there 
would be an abundance of grace and mercy for me. 
The Abraham’s bosom of * Father Ritchie’’ is 
wide enough and warm enough for all sorts of sin- 
_ners. Those who opposed the tariff—I do not 
wish to be understood as censuring them—have 
been received back into the fold of the party; those 
who opposed the Administration on the question 
of improvements of rivers and harbors, although 
excommunicated, have received absolution; for 
even the flagrant sin of opposition to the tax on 
tea and coffee, I think there has been forgiveness; 
, and I verily believe that I, although the greatest of 
sinners, might be forgiven even for the proviso, if 
I would enlist under the banner of a certain aspi- 
_ rant for the Presidency. I have formed my delib- 
/ erate opinions and estimates of this man, and I 
‘| declare my preference for any other man named 
by the Republican party, either Cass, Dallas, or 
Woodbury, nay, even Mr. Calhoun himself; he 
is a bold, frank man, who meets all questions fair- 
ly, never evading or dodging the issues they in- 
volve. He skulks behind no * comprom?se.”’ 


| Ritchie to the seat of Government, as the editor of 
| the organ of the Republican party. He predicted 
| that division in the party and disaster would fol- 
jlow. He remonstrated, he did all that a dying 
| patriot could do, to save us from such a calamity, 
| to preserve the integrit® and harmony of the Re- 
| publican ranks. But the faithful and tried ser- 
| vants of the party, Blair and Rives, who had stood 
| by us in our hour of peril, who had safely carried 
| us through the most trying and eventful struggle 
| in the annals of party warfare, were thrust aside. 
| What were the reasons assigned for this? Did 
| any one ever question their integrity as partisans 
j;oras men? Their ability and energy were never 
| doubted; but it was said that they had assailed so 
| roughly, many Democrats, as to make them obnox- 
| lous to a considerable portion of the party. True, 
| they did assail with vigor, and justly, too, many 
| professed and pretended Democrats. It was at a 
| time when treason was rife in our ranks, when the 
| Bank of the United States had openly entered the 
| political arena, and was buying up, like cattle in 
| the market, presses, and the people’s Representa- 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


| twelve years of Jackson’s and Van Buren’s ad- 
| ministrations, never denounced half as many mem- 
| bers of the party, as has this qaerulous and wasp- 
| ish old man. They denounced for gaod cause; | 
| he without reason or just foundation. ‘Take the | 
| members of the last Congress; arfd of the one hun- 
| dred and forty Democrats of whom it was com- 
| posed, there cannot be found twenty whose skirts 
| are free from the direct or indirect censures of this 
| old man.. Those who sustained appropriations 
| for internal improvements, embracing a large 
i share of the Democratic representation in Con- 
| gress, have been duly read out of the party, un- 
| churched from its communion, and set over to the 
| Whigs. In the ** Union” of December 16, 1847, | 
,all such are censured as cooperating with the 
| Whigs ‘to oppose the war, to compel the Ad- 
| * ministration to withdraw the army, to embarrass 
‘the Republican party, and elevate the Whig can- 
‘didate to the Presidency.”’ 
Next came those who in the late Congress op- 
om a tax upon tea and coffee. All will remem- 
| ber the severity with which the anathemare of the 
‘* Union’? were poured out upon the heads of this 
class of sinners. At one time, there was no re- 
demption or salvation for those who opposed the 
| principles of free trade; and last, but in due sea- 
| son, are heard the thunders of this organ against 
those who support this policy, and honestly seek Gi. simultaneously, on the 25th of December 
to carry it out by a resort to direct taxation, to | last, the “Union” of this city, and the “« Pennsylva- 
meet the heavy expenditures of a foreign war. nian,”’ a paper published one hundred and fifiy 
But the editor of the * Union” has other and | i ites distant, came out with articles abusive and 
deeper sins to answer for, than any I have yet | qenunciatory of myself—filled with misrepresenta- 
charged upon him. He labored to destroy the ad- tions, and characterized by a tone of personal malig- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren in the crisis of its nity. ‘The editor of the latter paper, was in this city 
fate. He opposed thatgreatestand most wholesome | 2+ the time, and a lodger in the house of the Secretary 
of all measures that has engaged the attention and | of State; and from the similarity of the charges pre- 
enlisted the support of the Republican party of mod- | ferred against me, the order of their arrangement 
ern times, the independent treasury; recommended || 1,6 remarkable coincidence in time, place, and 
by Mr. Van Buren, whose administration reflects | | .umstances. I am fully satisfied that is eats. 
the highest honor on the Democratic party, and || + i104 assault, was deliberately concerted iain 
will constitute a bright page in the history of the | arranged. My prostration — deteaminad omen 
Republic. I read again from the Richmond En- i and the signal was given here and at Philadelphia, 
_— || on the same day, intended to set upon me the entire 
“This scheme ee independent treasury] is wicked, be- 1 corps of hireling presses, in the pay of the State 
cause it can only be said to be a wanton experiment to dis- || De nt in: the article which a red in 
credit the present State banks, and vould essentially aid || eT Taian)? as pee 
Mr. Biddle and his bank in breaking them down.” the **Union”’ of the 3d instant, was, I understand, 
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accompanied by one of like character in the ‘“‘Penn- 
sylvanian.”’ There exists a most wonderful and 
marvelous sympathy between these two organs, 
both working in the same field of disinterested labor 
for the elevation of their favorite to the Presiden- 
cy. The* Pennsylvanian” is known to be entirely 
devoted to the interests of the Secretary of State. 
It is edited by his protégé, who is in the receipt of 
fifteen hundred dollars annually of public patron- 


age—his breath sustains it; he, therefore, and not | 
the instrument he employs, is justly responsible | 
for its course. This Presidential aspirant may | 
send papers and documents into my county, ac- | 


companied with his ‘* kind respects:’’ but he will find 
the Democracy of that county, firm in their attach- 
ment to their principles, and like a rock, in the path 


of him who opposes them. I, sir, know that peo- | 
ple. ‘They value principle, more than patronage— | 


their love of truth, is stronger than their love of 
otfice. Talk of this man as a candidate for the 
Presidency! With him as our candidate, I verily 
believe we would meet with a most overwhelming, 
most disastrous defeat. He the candidate of the 
Republican party! the reviler of Madison! the 
opponent of the late war! [tis idle; and his friends 
begin to see and to feel it. Hence their despera- 
tion—their willingness for mischief. 

‘The true reason for these assaults upon me are, 
first, my adherence to the ** proviso,’’ and next, my 
opposition to an ambitious schemer for the Presi- 


dency. [have no candidate of my own—noespecial | 
favorite; but I prefer either of the Democrats who | 
have been named, to this man. I have reasons for | 


my preferences, and a right to enjoy and to express 
them. Idoubt not but for so doing, a portion of 
the press of my State will assail and denounce 
me; and I haye just as little doubt but that the 
ear-mark of this man will be found upon them; 
and that upon inquiry it will be discovered they 
are in the enjoyment of patronage from him, or 
obtained through his influence. I believe, but for 
the large patronage employed, that the Democracy 
of Pennsylvania would have declared for some 
other man for the Presidency. 

Here, sir, men are denounced, proscribed, read 
out of the party, for no other offence, than de- 
manding that the free soil of the country, shall 
be preserved for the homes of freemen, and for 
proposing to tax the wealth of the country, and 
make it contribute its due share towards the ex- 
penses of ‘the war, and the payment of the public 
debt. How was it, sir, in Pennsylvania, when the 
integrity of the Democratic party was struck down, 
its candidate for United States Senator defeated, 
by a combination of Whigs, Natives, and a few 
unsound Democrats? when chicanery triumphed 
over party usages, and prostrated as pure, as noble, 


and as talented a man as breathes the air of our | 


northern hills—how was it then? Were there 
any denunciations for those who had brought 
about this defeat and overthrow of our party? 
How was it, when the Democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia appealed tothose in high places here, to stand 
by wil sustain the party thus stricken down, to 
vindicate its usages? Then, sir, this man, whose 
eyes are directed to the White House, could take 
refuge behind his official position, and declare, he 
thought it improper for him to interfere in the af- 
fairs of a sovereign State. With all his nice sense 
ef propriety in this respect, will either he or his 
friends inform the public, whether he did not write 
to Maine, with a view to influence the Governor 
to appoint a particular individual Senator in the 
place of Mr. Fairfield? ‘There will be no answer 
given to this inquiry; and yet, sir, what more high- 
handed and unwarrantable interference in the af- 
fuirs of a sovereign State, can there be, than an 
attempt to select, aye, to name, the representative 


of its sovereignty on the floor of the Senate? He | 


can interfere in the affairs of a State, even of a 
county, or a township, when it suits his own pur- 
poses, or advances his own interests. Pending an 
election of delegates to a county convention, he 
can send, or cause to be sent, papers marked with 
his “kind respects,” for the purpose of con- 
trolling that convention, and securing the elec- 
tion of delegates favorable to himself for the 
Presidency. But when the great Republican 
a of Pennsylvania call upon him, to stand 
xy MS& usages, to sustain its integrity and _ its 
character, then he can take refuge behind his 
office; then he has even a squeamish sense of the 
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proprieties of his position. This man the candi- 
date of the Republican party! We are not driven 
to such an extremity. He may carry the dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania in the national conven- 
tion, but they will be of no service in securing a 
nomination. If of the right material, they may 
be of value in the trading and trafficking which too 
frequently characterizes such bodies. That he 
| numbers in the ranks of his supporters many of 
the soundest Republicans of the State I kmow, and 
cheerfully admit; but there is scarcely a trading, 
trafficking, unprincipled politician within its bor- 
ders, who is not enlisted under his banner. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessce, said that a good 
many would like to know to whom the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania referred, by name. 

Mr. WILMOT. I supposed that every gentle- 
man understood full well the individual referred 
to. But I am not in the habit of speaking in the 

dark. I refer to the Secretary of State; and I 
verily believe that one, if not the main cause of 
these assaulis upon me, is to be found in my known 
and uncompromising opposition to him. No one 
who maintains his independence and his manhood, 
who refuses to enlist as a partisan in his cause, 
ean ever find favor, mucty less friendship, at his 
hands. Why did George W. Woodward’s head 
fall m the Senate Chamber? It was because he 
was a man. He was immolated for his manhood. 
Had he been of the materials of which tools are 
made, his fate might have been, I believe would 
have been, different. But no man, sir, of his dis- 
tinguished talents, can be permitted to act a manly 
part upon an elevated theatre, lest he overshadow 


| this *‘ favorite son!”’ 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. | 


BROWN, of Pennsylvania, interposed to make 
explanations. 

Mr. WILMOT yielded the floor. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, said he wished 
to put the gentleman right now as to one point, so 


as to put the matter at rest. His colleague had | 


taken occasion, abusing the privilege which had 
been afforded him by the House, to make an attack 


on a citizen of his own State, knowing that the | 


gentleman attacked had no privilege of reply. So 


much for the gentleman’s chivalry. But to pro- | 


ceed. He (Mr. B.) was at Harrisburg imme- 


diately before Mr. Woodward was nominated for | 
the United States Senate, and he knew that a large | 


| number of gentlemen to whom his colleague allu- 
ded were not in favor of Mr. Woodward. He 
knew, further, that his colleague’s bosom friend 
was not in favor of Mr. Woodward; and, beyond 
that, his colleague [Mr. Witmot] came there with 


the expectation to obtain the nomination for him- | 


| self. [Great excitement.] He (Mr. B.) knew 
the fact. It was tried, and he could show his 
colleague the groundlessness of his positions. 

[There were loud cries of order. Mr. Brown, 
who spoke under great excitement, was frequently 
interrupted, and much confusion prevailed through 
the House. 

The SPEAKER interposed, and remarked that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] 
was not in order. 

Mr. BROW N still retained possession of the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will take his seat. 

Mr. BROWN. I have done, sir. 

Mr. WILMOT then resumed, and said it seem- 
ed his remarks had roused his colleague. 


Mr. BROWN. Only to put right a matter of 


fact, sir. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, desired to 
say a word. 
Mr. WILMOT refused to yield the floor. He 
said he desired to set himself right in relation to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
[Mr. Brown. ] 


He said he was not at Harrisburg at the time of 


_ Mr. Woodward’s nomination. He was nota can- 
| didate at that time, nor was he ever at any time 
| opposed to the election of Mr. Woodward. He 
| was at Harrisburg at the time Dr. Sturgeon was 
renominated and elected, and there uniformly de- 
_clared to all, that he preferred Mr. Wood ward over 
| any and every other candidate. True, he had been 
nominated, together with some hundred others; 
| but he had not five friends, and how sould he ex- 
| pect an election? He saw no chance at that time 
' for Mr. Woodward, and doubtless so expressed 
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‘| himself. There was a strong feeling in favor of 
| Dr. Sturgeon, who was nominated on the first ballot 
_ by a very decided majority. That he ever oppos. 
/ed Mr, Woodward was not true. Ile was not 
responsible for the conduct of others. He dig 
|| however, in the presence of mutual friends, dis. 
| tinetly give his friend, to whom the gentleman 
from Philadelphia refers, to understand that hig 
| unkind remarks and persevering opposition to Mr, 
Woodward were displeasing to him, (Mr. Wi,. 
| MOT. 
Me. BROWN desired the gentleman to yield the 
| floor that he might explain. 
| Mr. WILMOT refused to yield the floor; the 
|| gentleman had consumed too much of his time al- 
ready. He wished distinctly to say that the gentle- 
| man from Philadelphia labored under a wrong 
|| impression. He never opposed Mr. Woodward. 
| The gentleman [Mr. Brown] had no record to 
show that he did. He had been born in the same 
| village, grown up by the side of Mr. Wood- 
| war , and read law in his office, and desired to 
see him in the United States Senate in preference 
to any other man, both on account of his personal 
‘relations with him, and because of his eminent 
| talents. 
I do not say that Mr. Buchanan interfered to 
| procure his rejection by the Senate when nomi- 
| nated for supreme judge; but I do say, that Mr, 
-Woodward’s friends so believe. I cannot prove 
it upon him as facts are,proved in a court of jus- 
| tice. Such things are nojdone gpenly, but secretly, 
/and with a view to evade exposure and responsi- 
| bility. He again declared that Mr. Woodward's 
'| friends so believed. Ask any, one of those friends 
who were here at the time; go to Mr. Wood- 
ward’s residence, and, ask his neighbors who com- 
mitted this act of butchery—they will answer, 
[Mr. Brown made some observations from his 
seat.] The gentleman said it was nota fact. If 
it were not so, he wished to do no injustice to 
Mr. Buchanan. He said the friends of Mr. Wood- 
ward so believed. If it were not so, they were 
wrong, and not himself who only spoke of their 
belief. ' 
Mr. Speaker, there is one thing I do know, and 
that is, that Mr. Buchanan declined to stand by, 
and sustain the usages of his party, when they 
were stricken down. He refused to come out and 
condemn the manner of General Cameron’s elec- 
tion. When those usages were invaded, to the 
faithful observance of which he owed his own 
elevation, and an appeal made to him to vindicate 
and uphold their authority, he was silent; or 
_ rather sanctioned the treason, by the coldness and 
indifference with which he spoke of it. Yet, sir, 
| while there is no voice of condemnation or reproof 
| for those who betray the Republican party ; join with 
| the Whigs and Natives in breaking down a regu- 
| larly nominated candidate for United States Senator; 
| I, sir, who never in my life deserted a principle or 
|| candidate of the party, am assailed with malignant 
| and unsparing bitterness, What is the “ head 
and front of my offending?’’ Not that I assail the 
| 
| 
1] 


institution of slavery; this I never did; but I de- 
mand that free soil shall remain free. [ claim for 
the white laboring man, his lawful field of enter- 

rise; for his children, their rightful inheritance. 
| I stand by my own race, and my own color. I 
|| demand that the fair and free provinces, won by 
| the gallantry, and enriched by the blood of freemen, 
|| shall not be surrendered to th 


e grasping capitalists 
| of the South, and given up to the degrading and 
| servile labor of the negro race. Nay, more, sir: 
|| I had the audacity to introduce, without consulting 
|| Mr. Ritclfie, a proposition to tax the capital and 
wealth of the land, instead of heaping additional 
'| burdens upon the laboring classes. Such are the 
| charges brought against me; such the grounds upon 
which I am assailed. 
It might be asked, what all this had to do with 
a personal explanation? I desire to show to my 
constituents why these assaults are made upon 
|| me, here and at Philadelphia; why it is that I am 
marked and selected out, to be scourged and pur- 
sued by the partisan papers of a Presidential aspt- 
rant. It is not, sir, for tfeachery to my party or 
its principles—I have never betrayed the cause of 
labor, or deserted the rights of the people. I ap- 
peal to my whole course as a Representative on 
this floor, and defy my assailants to point out the 
first act or vote that conflicts in the slightest degree 
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with the principles of the party to which I belong. 
[have sustained every great measure recommended 


minor points, than has characterized the conduct 
of many other gentlemen. Yet, sir, I am to be 
hunted down, proscribed, driven from the party. 
I give them notice, that it will take hard driving. 
« Father Ritchie”’ and all that he can bring to his 


aid, will find it a more difficult task than he antici- | 


paces. I will neither leave the party, nor will I 
stand on his ** platform,”’ unless it suits me. 

| repeat, sir, that these attacks give me no great 
uneasiness, nor have I the slightest apprehension 
that they will in the least affect my standing with 
my people at home. I have no fear, sir, but they 
will stand by me, so long as I am faithful to them. 
They are cool-thinking, calm-judging men; not to 
be blinded by the dazzle of office, nor seduced by 
its patronage. To them I appeal, from the false 
and malignant attacks of a mercenary and hireling 
press. By their verdict I will abide in silence. 
will be mute under their condemnation ; but, sus- 


tained and supported by them, I will speak as | tled to no part of the property, unless it be by grant | 


W hat was the stipulation in | 


becomes a man—I will laugh my assailants to 
scorn. 


HEIRS OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 


SPEECH OF MR. G. A.STARKWEATHER, | 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or REPReseENTATIVES, 
February 11, 1848, 


On the Bill for the relief of the Heirs of John Paul || 


Jones. 


Mr. STARKWEATHER said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The importance of the bill 
now under consideration, in regard to the amount 
which it proposes to appropriate, as well as in 
reference to the precedent it will establish, if it 
becomes a law, is my only apology for asking the 
attention of the committee, while I shall offer a 
few considerations in vindication of the vote which 
I intend to give in opposition to its passage. 

The chairman of the Committee of Claims (the 
Hon. Mr. Rockwe tt, of Connecticut) seems to 
place great stress upon the fact, that a bill similar 
to this, after it had been fully considered, was 
passed by the last Congress, and would have be- 
come a law, had it not unfortunately been lost in 
the Senate Chamber, and was thus defeated in 
consequence of not being presented to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. However much confidence 
I may see fit to repose in the last Congress—and 
1 have no doubt it is entitled to as much as the 
present, and I do not mean to say any more—I 
cannot consent that the circumstances connected 
with the passage and loss of the bill, furnish any 
good reason why I should vote for the passage of 
the present bill, or why any other member of this 
committee, who has not fully examined it, should 
vote for it. What weight and consideration are 
to be given to the passage of a bill on the last day 
of the session, when confusion reigns triumphant, 
I leave for those who have passed through such 
scenes to say. Such was the 
bill never found its way out of this House. It was 
a dead bill—stillborn. Sir, this bill is now before 
this Congress as any other bill, and must stand or 
fall upon its own merits. 

What, then, Mr. Chairman, are the facts? Com- 
modore John Paul Jones had the command of a 
squadron formed by France and America to annoy 
their common enemy. This squadron, while un~ 
der the command of Commodore Jones, captured 
fifteen vessels off the coast of France, among which 
were the Betsey, the Union, and the Charming 
Polly. These three vessels were sent to Bergen, 
a portavithin the dominions of the King of Den- 
mark, and while there, surrendered by the Danish 
Government, on the requisition of the British au- 
thority, to Great Britain, upon the ground that she 
had not recognized the independence of the United 
States, and also upon the allegation, that in pur- 
suance of a treaty with Great Britain, there was no 
alternative left without involving herself in a war 
with that Government. It will be seen that, in 
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disorder, that the |, 


Commodore Jones had command of the squadron; 


| second, that he captured the three vessels in ques- 
by this Administration, with less of difference on | 


tion; and third, that they were surrendered by 
| the Danish Government to Great Britain. These 
|| propositions, then, so far as I shall have anything 
| to say, are not to be questioned. This bill pro- 
| er to give to the legal representatives of Paul 
| Jones, and those of the officers, seamen, and ma- 
|| rines connected with the squadron, being citizens 
|| of the United States, their proportionate share of 
the above three prizes, said to have been estimated 
by Benjamin Franklin at £50,000, or $242,000, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


to be apportioned on the basis of a settlement made | 
| with France for prizes captured by said squadron, 
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Ho. OF Reps. 


the persons who by the terms of the aforesaid 
agreement were entitled to it. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, Great Britain had re- 
captured these vessels hefore they reached the port 
of Bergen, would any member of this committee 
contend for a moment that in that event the captors 
would have any claim upon this Government for 
any portion of the value of the pfizes? Certainly 
not. Or suppose Commodore Jones had wantonly, 
and without any justifiable cause, sunk them, would 


/any man hazard the opinion that he could have 


| deducting, however, $4,000 heretofore granted to | 


| Captain Landais from his proportion. Now, sir, 


| the first great and important question to be settled | 


| is, in whom did the title to these vessels vest—in 
|| the captors, or in the Government? The general 
|| rule is, that the title to property taken from an 
enemy in war by public force vests in the Govern- 
ment, and not in the captors; the latter being enti- 


| Or prior stipulation, 
this case? It is contained in the following resolu- 
tion: 


! 
| 
y 
| marines in the Continental navy, be entitled to one-half of 
|| merchantmen, transports, and store-ships, by them taken, 
amongst them in the shares and proportions fixed by former 
resolutions of Congress. 


| called upon the Government for the value of them ? 


Ithink not. What, ask, is the difference between 
the supposed cases and the one under considera- 
tion? Commodore Jones, with the full knowledge 
(for he was bound to know) that Denmark had 


not acknowledged the independence of the United 


| States, and bound to know of the existence of the 


“ Resolved, That the commanders, officers, seamen, and | 


from and after the lst day of November, 1776, to be divided | 


“ That the commanders, officers,seamen, and marines in | 


| the Continental navy, be entitled to the whole value of all 
|| ships and vessels of war belonging to the Crown of Great B 
ain by them made prize of, and all privateers, authorized 
| by his Britannic Majesty to war against these States, to be 
| divided as aforesaid.” 


mittee in their report, which has been adopted by 
“this committee, is somewhat peculiar in its charac- 
ter. The committee say, in substance, that inas- 


| them by capture from the enemy, and as ever 
_ vessel captured weakened the enemy one, while at 


the resolution just referred to, were entitled to the 


itis evident the United States did not intend to part 





jected the vessels to their will, and taken them to 
| a place where they were, or, which is the same 
| thing, ought to have been, in safety. To me, sir, 
| I must confess, this is entirely new logic. 


| from which the above deduction is drawn? “ That 
| the captors shall be entitled to the whole value of ships 
| and vessels of war taken from the enemy.”’ 
| whom were the captors to receive the whole value 
| of such vessels? From the United States? 
| sir, that cannot be. Why? Because it was a joint 
| expedition, matured by France as well as the Uni- 
| ted States, and France had eas much interest in 


| the very terms of the agreement entered into by 
| remitted to) Mr. Chaumont, and disposed of according 
| to the terms of that agreement. 

had the better right to these vessels. But when, 
I ask, were the captors to be entitled to the whole 
value of these prizes? The answer is, when they 
had sold them, and from those to whom they were 
| sold. Was there anything contained in the reso- 


| dition were compelled to dispose of the 
| they might capture to the United States? 
| where is it to be found? 
| ointed out. 
| ter, and gave to the officers and crew one-half of 
‘the merehantmen and transports taken after the Ist 


rizes 


The resolution of Congress of 30th 





| The reasoning resorted to by the former com- | 


What | 
| is the resolution upon which this claim rests, and | 


From | 


No, | 


| lution by which the officers engaged in that expe- | 


f so, | 
I should like to have it || 


rit- | 


much as the United States stood in need of this | 
class of vessels, and inasmuch as they could not | 
build them, and that the better way was to procure || 


| the same time it strengthened the United States | 
one, and especially as the captors, by the terms of | 


whole value of this class of vessels, that therefore | 


with them; and also, asa necessary and irresistible || 
| consequence, the title to them vested in the United || 
States when the capture was complete, and that | 
this took place the moment the captors had sub- 


| of the squadron? ; 
_act? Did he make any attempt to prevent it? 


| that eed 
0 


same being 
' 


treaty above alluded to, sent these vessels to Bergen, 
or, what is tantamount to it, he permitted them to 
be ordered there by Captain Landais, who, by the 


| terms of the agreement, was bound to obey the 


orders of Commodore Jones. Here, sir, is the 
proof of the fact contained in Commodore Jones's 
jetter of 27th of July, 1787: 

“It was not my intention to order the prizes in question 
to a port of Denmark, but the captain of the Allianee took 
upon himself to give his particular orders to the prize .mas- 
ters to that effect; and, as this was done in my presence, 
though without my knowledze or permission, they sepaiated 
from the squadron in the night.” 

The orders were given in his presence to send the 
prizes to Bergen, though they separated in the mght 
without his knowledge or permission. Separated 
without his permission! Had he not the command 
Did he remonstrate against the 
Not 
the least, sir. He therefore permitted it to be done. 
The act was his own in a legal and moral point of 
view. And now, sir, having permitted these ves- 
sels to be sent to Bergen, within the dominions of 
the King of Denmark, who had not recognized the 
independence of the United States, and who for 
that reason, and because also, by a treaty, a8 was 


‘alleged, with Great Britain, Denmark being re- 


quired to surrender them, on the requisition of 
the British authority, did surrender them—can 
Commodore Jones turn round and say to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, You must pay for 
them; when that Government, and without its 
fault, has not received one single dollar’s benefit? 
But the committee (I now speak of the commit- 
tee raised by the Senate at the last Congress) ask, 
with an air of triumph, ** What court has ever ex- 
‘onerated the vendee of goods from payment of 
‘ their price, because they had been lost or destroyed 
‘in five minutes after their sale and delivery ? or has 
‘ ever relieved the receiver of a bank note from its 
‘loss, because the bank had failed an hour after its 
‘receipt? or has ever deprived the builder of his 
‘stipulated compensation for building the house, 
‘ because it had been destroyed by the incendiary 
‘the night after its completion?”” Why, I trust no 
court of ordinary common sense ever granted relief 
in such cases. But suppose we put a case corre- 
sponding with the facts: What court ever did or 
ever will compel the vendee to pay the purchase 


|| price of property to the vendor, when, by the 
these prizes as the United States; nay, more—she | 
had furnished the means to purchase the armament | 
for the squadron; and because, more especially, by | 


terms of the contract, the vendor was to deliver 
into the possession of the vendee, the 
st or destroyed in transitu? I deny, 


sir, that the property was delivered to this Gov- 


the officers of the squadron, the prizes were to be | 
|, the course of my argument. 
rance, therefore, | 


_ by Denmark, was not in the at it 
| the captors, and therefore the claim was an indi- 


ernment, as I think I shall fully demonstrate in 
9 Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the whole matter rested here, | might as- 


' sert, without fear of contradiction, that the titlé to 


these vessels, at the time they were surrendered 
overnment, but in 


vidual claim. Mr. Jefferson so treated it in all his 
negotiations with Denmark. The committee who 


| reported the bill to the last Congress felt this em- 


if 
Vy 


ti 
it 


1 


of November, 1776, to be divided among them, || 


barrassment, and hence it attempted to escape from 
the dilemma by relying upon the letter written by 
Benjamin Franklin, then minister plenipotentiary 


tober, 1776, was merely permissive in its charac- || at Paris, to show that these prizes were delivered 


by the directions of the minister of this Govern- 
ment to an American prize agent at Bergen, there- 
fore virtually in the ion of this Govern- 


making the above statement, I admit three of the || according to the former resolutions of Congress, || ment. I will read an extract from that letter. It 
propositions which the honorable chairman of the \ But what direction, I ask, did the resolution give | is as follows: ‘*The prizes you may send to 
committee considered were involved in the passage | to the other half? None at all. Where would the | ‘ Dunkirk, Ostend, or Bergen, in Norway, accord- 
of the bill now under consideration, viz: first, that |) other half go? To the United States? No; bat to i} « ihg to your proximity to either of those ports— 
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‘address them to the persons M. de Chaumont 


‘shall indicate to you.”’ The honorable chairman 


of the committee relies upon this same letter, He 
says in his report, at page 7—‘and after being cap- 
‘tured, they (the vessels) were, in pursuance of the 
‘ orders of the American minister, delivered to an autho- 
‘rized Government agent at Bergen, and after being so 
‘delivered, and in the custody of the Government of the 
* United States, were, contrary to the laws of nations, 
‘ delivered to the British Government.”’ 

By what authority, L ask, did Benjamin Frank- 
lin direct these prizes te be taken to Bergen? Did 
he act in the capacity of minister of the United 
States, and as their agent? Certainly not; but he 
acted tn virtue of the authority conferred upon him 
by the agreement entered into between the officers 
of the squadron. 1 will read a portionaf this con- 
tract: ** The division of the prizes to the superior 
‘officers and crews of the said squadron shall be 
‘made agreeable to the American laws; but it is 
‘ agreed, that the proportion of the whole coming 
‘to each vessel in the squadron shall be regulated 
‘by the Minister of the Marine Department of 


‘Trance and the Minister Plenipotentiary of the | 


* United States.”” A copy of the American laws 
was to be annexed to the agreement, and “ it is 
‘expressly agreed, that whatever may be contra- 
‘ry to them (the American laws) should be regu- 
‘jated by the Minister of the French Marine and 
‘the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
* Imerica.”’ 
* given by the French Marine and the Minister Plen- 
* ipotentiary of the United States shall be executed.”’ 
** Considering the necessity there is of preserving 
* the interests of each individual, the prizes that shall 
* be taken shall be nemirrep to the orders of Mon- 
* sieur Le Roy de Chaumont, honorary intendant 
‘of the Royal Hotel of Invalids, who has furnished 
* the expenses of the armament of the said squadron.”’ 
** [t has been agreed, that M. Le Roy de Chaumont 
* be requested nol to give up the part of the prizes 
‘coming to all the crews, and to each individual of 
‘the same squadron, but to their order, and to be 
‘responsible for the same in his own and proper 
* name.” 

This agreement was duly signed by all the offi- 
cers of the squadron. This Government was not 
a party toit. Here, then, sir, is the authority 
under which Benjamin Franklin acted. He acted 
as the agent of the officers of the squadron in vir- 


** Jt is likewise agreed that the orders | 


tue of the authority contained in the agreement, | 


and not in the capacity of minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States. How, then, J demand, is the 
title to these vessels transferred to this Govern- 
ment, or the character of the transaction in the 
least changed by the directions of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who acted as the agent of the officers of the 
squadron, and not as the agent of the Government? 
In no respect, whatever, sir. ‘The title was still in 
the captors, and not in the Government. But it is 
urged by the friends of this bill, that inasmuch as 
Congress, in 1806, passed an act by which Captain 
Landais received the sum of $4,000 towards his pro- 
portion of these prizes, that that furnishes evidence 
of the justness of this claim, and establishes the prin- 
ciple to which we have a right to look to sustain 
us in the passage of the present bill. Does such a 
conclusion legitimately follow from the premises ? 
Suppose Congress did wrong in passing that act, 
would that form any basis for the action of Con- 
gress upon the present occasion? So far from the 
passage of that act forming any argument in favor 


') * preferred, or which may hereafter be preferred, | ; : 
items of his property and claims, to Gouverneur 
‘ confiscation of their vessels, cargoes, or property | Morris, in which is the following: 


* whatsvever, which, in the late maritime war of Den- || 


of the passage of the present bill, it proves, in | 


my judgment, the very reverse of the proposition. 
Why, it might be asked, should Congress pass a 


bill granting to Captain Landais $4,000, when the | 


whole subject was before it, and not make any 
provision for the heirs of the Chevalier Paul Jones, 
who had rendered such important service in the 
Continental navy in behalf of this country? Sir, 
we were then fresh from the field of our revolution- 
ary struggle, when the hearts of a free people beut 
high with the warmest emotions of gratitude in 
behalf of those who had contributed their aid in 


the glorious achievement of our independence. | 


Who more worthy of that gratitude than Commo- 
dore John Paul Jones, who commanded the ship 
which first bore the American flag proudly o’er the 
ocean’s wave? It would be a foul stain upon the 
country to suppose Congress would grant $4,000 


| ‘doned the claim for indemnity for these prizes.’’ || 
‘| Sir, the convention to which the chairman refers || 


_ not to be granted. 
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What was the character of that bill, and under 
what circumstances did it pass? I read in substance 
from the House Journals: On the 4th of December, 
1804, the memorial of Peter Landais was presented 
and referred to the Committee of Claims; on the 28th 
of December, in the same year, it was resolved that 
the prayer of the said memorial and petition ought 
On the 16th of December, 1805, 
the memorial of Peter Landais appeared again, and 
the same was referred to the Secretary of State, 
with instructions to examine the subject and re- 
port his opinion thereupon to the House. On the 
2d of January, 1806, the Secretary of State made 
his report, and it was ordered to be committed toa 
Committee of the Whole House. On the 15th of 
January, 1806, the Committee of the Whole House 
was discharged from the consideration thereof, and 
the whole subject again referred to the Committee 
of Claims. On the llth of February, 1806, the 
committee made a report, which was referred to a 
Committee of the Whole House, and on the 27th of 
February, 1806, the bill passed granting four thou- 
sand dollars for the immediate relief of Peter Landais; 
which sum, by the bill, was ordered to be deducted 
from his proportion of the prize money which may 
be procured from the Danish Government in satis- 
faction of the claim aforesaid. This, then, was not 
an absolute grant; but a loan of four thousand dol- 


lars for the immediate relief of Peter Landais, to be | 


charged over upon the fund which it was then sup- 


posed he might ultimately realize from the Danish | 


Government. After pressing Congress from the 
4th of December, 1804, to the 27th of February, 
1806, Congress loaned Peter Landais four thousand 
dollars to get rid of him. And now, that is to be 
made the principle upon which the present bill is to 
be passed, granting absolutely the sum of $242,000. 

Roos it was urged by the committee who re- 
ported the bill to the last Congress, that, admitting 


the title to these vessels to have been in the captors || 


at the time they were surrendered by the Danish 


Government, the events which have subsequent | 


ly transpired, have changed the character of the 


claim, and that the same has become ‘* debiiwm || 


jtsticie.’’ The chairman who reported the present 
bill assumes the same position. 


* complaint on the part of the captors of these ves- 
‘sels, of the Government of the United States, is, 
‘ that they have not only complained ‘ faintly,’ but 
‘that they have scarcely complained at all; and at 
* Jast in 1830, by a convention with Denmark, have, 
‘as claimed by that Government, impliedly aban- 


_ was specific in its character, and had nothing to do | 
directly or indirectly with this claim. 


The fourth article of that convention says: ‘In |, 


| * consideration of the remuneration and payments 


‘ mentioned in articles one and two, on the part of | 2 ’ 
_ of Commodore Jones, in reference to drawing for 


‘his Majesty the King of Denmark, the Govern- 


‘ment of the United States declares itself entirely |, 


‘satisfied, not only in what concerns the said Govy- 
‘ernment, but aiso in what concerns the citizens of | 
* the United States, on account of the claims hitherto 


‘ relating to the seizure, detention, condemnation, or 


‘mark, have taken place under the flag, or in the 


* States subject to the Danish sceptre, and the said || 


‘claims shall consequently be regarded as definite- 
‘ly and irrevocably terminated.’’? This treaty, or 
convention, settled nothing except the matters 
specified therein. ‘There is no general clause in 
this arrangement, by which this claim is cut off, or 
the least impaired. Our Government has so treat- 
ed it from the fact, that since 1830, we have con- | 
tinued to negotiate with Denmark for indemnity. | 


| There is no pretence, therefore, that our Govern- 


| ment has done any act to prejudice this claim, as || 


intimated in the report. 


s—Mr. Starkweather. 


| States on the Government of the Mexican Repubtic, 


This is his lan- | 
guage: **'The reasonable and just ground of the |) 


_received a single dollar of this annuity. 


_as to the character of this claim. 


Ho. or 


Reps, 
“Sin: Your letter of the 26th [16th] ultimo was duly 
received. When a eitizen asks and obtains the officja| in. 
terposition of the Government in redressing injuries from . 
foreign Power, it is proper, and bas been usual, for the See, 
ernmentto take such measures as it might deem best adapted 
to compass that end. There is no obligation to abide hy. or 
to regard, the advice or suggestions of individual claimant. 
This Government has been well aware of this Prineiple, 
during the advocacy of the claims of citizens of the Upj 


ile, 
ted 


: > : and 
will always respect it. Your suggestions, therefore, cannot 


be allowed to contro! the action of the Government, even 
in relation to your own case, so long as you shall continye 
to rely upon its aid. If, however, in your judgement, the 
course pursued in regard to all the claims against Mexieg 
will be injurious to you, you have an undoubted right to ob. 
ject to it, so far as it relates to yourself. It is expected 
therefore, that you will explicitly inform this department if 
such is the fact. In that event, no impediment wil) joe 
raised to your undertaking the sole management of your 
complaints against Mexico, and they will be carefully ex. 
cluded from any arrangement that may be made between 
the two Governments.” 


Now, sir, lask, What has our Government done? 
Nay, rather, I might ask, What has she not done? 
Mr. Franklin immediately commenced a negotia- 
tion with Denmark for iakowels. He drew upa 
strong memorial, and continued the negotiation, 
and repeatedly urged Denmark to repair the wrong, 


|The negotiation was continued by Mr. Jefferson 
/and Mr. Monroe down to 1812—a period of more’ 


than thirty years. Commodore Jones was sent to 
Copenhagen by Mr. Jefferson, to adjust this claim; 
but it appears some objection was made to his 
powers, probably the same that were made to Mr. 
Slidell’s—that they were too ample; and therefore 


| Denmark would not suffer him to exercise them. 
| It does appear, however, that Commodore Jones 
accomplished one object while at Copenhagen, on 


that or some other occasion. He procured from 
Denmark an annuity of fifteen hundred crowns 
during his natural life. Iam willing to admit that 


| it does not positively appear that this was for the 


eXpress parpore of settling this claim; but if it was 
not for that, what was it for? No one, it appears 
to me, who has been a close observer of the actions 


of men, or the motives by which they are govern- 


ed, can hesitate for a moment in coming to the 
conclusion that this annuity was for the purpose of 
satisfying Commodore a Paul Jones for the 
interest which he was supposed to have in those 
three prizes. 

But it is said by the honorable chairman, that 
there is no pretence that Commodore Jones ever 
0 [Mr. 8. 
here read from the Life of Paul Jones, written by 


| Mr. J. H. Sherburn, in 1825 and 1826, showing 


that the Danish Government had granted to Com- 
modore Jones an annuity of fifteen hundred crowns 
during his natural life; also showing, that he had 
drawn for a portion of this annuity. Mr. Sherburn 
was the executor of Paul Jones, who died in 1792. 


| He had all his papers. and was of course familiar 


with the facts. He professed to quote the language 


this annuity.] 

This shows that he drew for the money. Nor 
is this all. I have Paul Jones’s own declarations 
Just before his 
death, he made a statement, with his own lips, of 


“ Upwards of four years of my pension due from Den- 
mark, to be asked for from the Count de Bernstorf.”’ 


Due! and to be asked for! One would suppos® 


this tolerably good proof that Commodore Jones» 
/at all events, considered this claim a valid one: 
| He had drawn for a part, and claimed the balance. 


And here let me‘add, in reference to another item 


of this account: it is this, ‘the balance due to 
_me by the United States of America.’ Tits, in 
| my judgment, should dispose of this whole claim 


set up by the heirs of Paul Jones. The word 
‘* balance’’ is never employed to express damages, 
but applies to accounts. There was a balance due 


What is the Govern- | Commodore Jones; and this balance, as I am in- 


_ment bound to do, to vindicate the rights of indi- | formed, has since been drawn for and received by 

viduals, and redress the wrongs inflicted upon || the executor, Mr. Sherburn. Can any one be- 
those rights by foreign governments? The rule |! lieve, that if Commodore Jones had entertained 
| is well defined by Secretary Forsyth, in his answer |, the opinion that he had any claim upon this Gov- 
to Aaron Leggett, of New York, in relation to his |} ernment for his share of these three prizes, he 
claim for vessels employed in his lawful business, || would have failed to have put that down among 
and which had been seized by Mexico, and armed || the items to Gouverneur Morris—given, as those 
and equipped by her for the public service. The || items were, in contemplation of the near approach 


to the infamous Landais, and pass over the claim of |! letter bears date the 8th of June, 1833, and is as || of death? Such an opinion is not to be entertained 
Paul Jones in silence. 


cS 


\i follows: 


| for a moment. 
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Again: The chairman of the committee says, in | 
his report, “ that there is no principle of the law of 

nations more firmly established than that which 

entitles the property of strangérs, within the juris- | 
diction of a country in friendship with their own, | 
to the protection of its sovereign, by all the efforts 
in his power.”’ This proposition is unquestionably | 
true, to the extent meant by the writer. But what, 
| ask, was the situation of Denmark at this time? 
She had entered into treaties with Great Britain. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Denmark, in | 
his correspondence with our minister of 4th June, | 


1847, says: mia? bi. 

« Mr. Irwin will, however, find in diplomatic collections, 
that the treaties concluded between Denmark and Great 
Britain, then in force, and especially that of 1660, article 5, 
imposed upon the former Power duties from which it could | 
not swerve, notwithstanding its sincere desire to encourage 
and favor the navigation of the North Americans, ata period 
when political difficulties arose on all sides, and when favors | 
thus granted might lead to serious raconveniences. The | 
Colonies, not having been then recognized, could not be | 
considered by her as engaged in any other than a civil war; | 
and the three prizes in question could only be, in conse- | 
quence, regarded as belonging to the British nation. The 
entrance of the Americans with these prizes, on which no 
competent tribunal had passed sentence, into a port of Nor- 
way very much frequented by vessels, could not remain a 
secret: and the British minister near the Court of Copen- | 
hagen, relying upon the fuith of treaties, claimed their res- | 
toration, as being the property of his Government. The 
afiair having been thus placed on the ground of strict and 
rigorous justice, there was noalternative for Denmark. To | 
refuse the demand of the British envoy, would have been 
to tail in the fulfilment of a positive obligation, and would 
have furnished a pretext for Great Britain to drag -Denmark 
into the formidable struggle in which she was then engaged 
with her Colomes.”? 

In this state of things, how could Denmark have | 
acted otherwise? She was bound by treaty, en- | 
tered into prior to the struggle between the Colo- | 
nies and Great Britain. She had a right to fulfil 
it—nay, she was bound to fulfil it. ‘To prove this 

a . rn 
proposition, 1 read from Vattel’s Law of Nations, 
at page 333: 

‘‘] have said that a neutral state ought to give 
‘no assistance to either of the parties, when under 
‘nqobligations to give it. This restriction is neces- 
‘sary. We have already seen that when a sover- | 
‘eign furnishes the moderate succor due in virtue || 
‘ of a former defensive alliance, he does not become || 
‘an associate in the war. He may therefore fulfil | 
‘his engagement, and yet observe a strict neutrality: 
‘Of this, Europe affords frequent instances.’? | 
Then, sir, | submit whether Denmark, in the sur- | 
render of these vessels, did anything inconsistent || 
with her neutrality? If, then, the positions which | 
Ihave taken are tenable, (and I believe the facts | 
sustain them,) it is totally immaterial to inquire into || 
the value of the prizes. ve || 

The amount which, by the provisions of this bill, || 
would go to the heirs of Paul Jones is estimated || 
at $24,421 78; but canany one doubt that the whole |, 
$242,000 will not ultimately have to be paid? Why, || 
sir, | am informed by the honorable member from || 
Maine, [Mr. Hammons,] that he has, under the || 
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| The War with Mexico—Mr. Bell. 


[ find no fault with this. [t ought to be so upon 

principle. If the Government have had the prop- 
erty, it should pay for it. 

ut last of all, we are told by the friends of this 

, bill that it should pass, in order to rescue the mem- 

ory of Commodore Jones from the tacit reproach 

under which it rests. Rescue the memory of Com- 


| modore John Paul Jones from reproach! ‘The mem- 


ory of him of whom Washington, and Franklin, 
and Jefferson, and Adams, and Monroe, and all 
the great men of that age, spoke in the highest 


| terms of commendation! Rescue the memory of 
| him, in commemoration of whose brilliant achieve- 


ments the Congress of the United States caused a 
gold medal to be struck and presented to Commo- 
dore Jones, under the most flattering circumstan- 
ces! Rescue the memory of him upon whom was 


| conferred the command of the ship-of-war Ranger, 
| which first proudly bore the American flag in tri- 


umph, and which received, on the demand of Com- 
modore Jones, the first national salute from a for- 
eign Government! Rescue the memory of him, 
who captured the Serapis, under circumstances 
| which have attracted the admiration of the world! 
What American does not recollect the history of 
that capture? The Bon Homme Richard had been 
several times on fire; her eighteen-pound battery 
had blown up; her five hundred prisoners had been 
treacherously let loose; she had received several 


| shot under water from the Alliance; the leak was 


gaining upon the pumps; several of the oflicers, in 
whose judgment and courage the Commodore had 
the greatest confidence, advised him to strike; the 
30n Homme was in a sinking condition; but the 
Chevalier Jones would not give up the ship. I 
seem now to see him, standing erect amidst the 
carnage and ruin, and ordering, in the language of 


brave fellows !’? Expectation is wrought up to the 
highest pitch; the firing of the enemy decreases; 
that of the Bon Homme increases. The enemy’s 
mainmast begins to tremble and shake; she strikes; 
the British flag strikes. ‘‘Scarcely had victory 
' * crowned her intrepid commander, when the Bon 


‘Homme sank on the very field of her glory.”’ | 


Rescue the themory of such a man from reproach ! 
Sir, I protest, in the name of my country; I pro- 
test, in the name of the departed spirit of the Chev- 
alier Paul Jones; I protest, in the name of his 
posterity, to the remotest generation, against any 
rescue of the memory of: Commodore Sil Paul 
Jones from reproach—and, least of all, such a res- 
cue as this bill proposes. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN BELL, | 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE SenaTE, February 2 and 3, 1848, 


rule, laid petitions on the Clerk’s desk for one or| Opn the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 


two branches of the heirs provided for by this bill, || 


whose proportionate part will amount to some |, 


twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars; and that he || 


tional Military Force. 
Mr. BELL said: 


| 
is assured by his correspondent that he will soon 1 Mr. Presipent: I believe it is in bad taste to 
Serene: iaieanihe What, sir, will be the principle || offer any apology for addressing the Senate on the 
settled by the passage of this bill? It will be “that } ground of feeble health, or of inadequate prepara- 


‘the Government of the United States is responsi- | 
‘ ble for the value of these prizes.”’ Can we justify 
ourselves upon any principles of law or morality 
in withholding any portion of the prize money 
which may belong to ‘French citizens? Why 
not pay the heirs’ of M. Chaumont, who so gen- 
erously volunteered to purchase the armament 
for this squadron, and who has lost the.whole? 
We may be told that the bill confines the pay- 
ment to American citizens, There is no justice 
in this. If the Government is bound to pay, it 
is bound to pay all, and not a part. And what 
is there to prevent them from enforcing payment ? 
The bill provides for “ the paywers to the legal rep- 
‘ resentatives of John Paul Jones, and the officers, 
‘seamen, and marines of the squadron under his 
‘command, being citizens of the United States.’? 
Being citizens when? At the time of the capture | 
of the prizes? No. Being citizens now? No, | 
Being citizens at the time they may apply. They | 
may be naturalized, for aught that Ican see, and | 
claim. It is not confined to natural-born citizens, 
So that there is nothing to prevent all parties in- 
terested from securing their several proportions. 


| 


| 


tion, or for any other cause. Every gentleman is 
at liberty to speak or be silent, as he may deter- 
mine for himself. I will, therefore, make none 


for the remarks.I propose to submit, although they — 
may not be characterized by much novelty. But | 


this is a question of such unusual importance that 
I think some allowance may be made for gentle- 


or interesting, after a discussion so long continued, | 


| 

| 

| 

|, men, although they may fail to offer anything fresh 

| and with such ability, on both sides of the Cham- | 
| 


ber. 
| field for debate, and so rich and varied in its topics 
| as the present, it must be the faalt of the speaker 
| if he can offer nothing somewhat new. 


| This is a question, sir, on which I could not | 


| feel justified in maintaining silence. I cannot say, 
| with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Bap- 
| GER,]| that,-had this measure been permitted to 

pass without debate, or a division by yeas and 


nays, I would have been content without express- | 


| ing my views upon it. 
_ different course for several reasons. This is a 
, question upon which the public mind is peculiarly 
| sensitive. 


Old Rough and Ready, ‘*a little more grape, my | 


Indeed, upon a subject presenting so wide a | 


I feel bound to pursue a 


SENATE. 


a 


The first impulse of the patriotic and reflecting 
part of the community, in every section of the 
country, is in favor of all supplies which may be 
demanded by the department intrusted with the 
direction of the military operations of the Govern- 
ment, when a war is flagrant. This measure bears 
the impress of Executive recommendation, and 
those who oppose it will be strictly reckoned with. 
The people will require sufficient reasons. By the 
theory of our system, our voice is not so much 
our own as that of the constituency we répresent. 
I came to Washington expecting to give my sup- 
port to every such measure as the present that 
might be brought before the Senate; and, in doing 
so, I would be responding to the general sentiment 
of the State which I in part represent, as that sen- 
timent existed a few months azo. Iam proud to 
have it in my power to say of the people of that 
State, that they will permit no considerations of 
party interest or prejudice to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of an existing war, 
whatever objections they may have to its origin, 
or the motives and objects with which it is waged, 
unless those objects shall appear mischievous and 
ruinous to the country; and I doubt not that every 
other Senator can boast a constituency equally 
patriotic. Those objects, as heretofore under- 
stood, though not approved by a large portion of 
them, yet, as there seemed to be no other mode 
of terminating the war consistently with the 
avowed policy of the Administration than by a 
vigorous prosecution-of it, they were favorable to 
that course. But, sir, since the further develop- 
ment of the views of the Executive in the late 
message and other official documents, some of 
them clearly enough, and others darkly stated and 
shadowed forth, I must suppose that a correspond- 
ing change in public opinion and sentiment upon 
this subject will follow. 

Again, sir, I consider that to vote for this meas- 
ure is to approve, to the fullest extent, the policy 
of the Administration in the further prosecution of 
this war. To sit in silence and to suffer it to pass 
without remonstrance would be an acquiescence 
in that policy, not in the power of those who are 
now silent, when hereafter the evil is upon the 
country, to retract or deny. They cannot say that 
they were not sufficiently forewarned by the Ad- 
ministration of what would or might be the final 
and momentous result of this policy. 

I believe, with one or two exceptions, the entire 
|| Senate has heretofore promptly voted every supply, 
| both of men and money, demanded by the Execu- 
|| tive for the prosecution of this war. The Senator 
| from Illinois, [Mr. Doveras,] in his speech on 
|| yesterday, insisted that the Whigs of the Senate 
had suddenly changed their tactics, and are now 
|| in Opposition to their former liberal course. It is 
my purpose, sir, toshow that the Administration 
has changed its policy—that it is no longer what it 
was twelve months ago. 

But, Mr. President, I must be indulged ina few 
other preliminary remarks before I proceed to the 
main purpose of my argument. 

I shall not stop to discuss several of the ques- 
tions which distinguished Senators seemed to think 
of importance, and upon which they have em- 
ployed much close and cogent argument. I shall 
not stop to inquire whether the President, by his 
order to General Taylor of the 13th of January, 
1846, intended to bring on a war; whether he 
ought to have had the sagacity to perceive that 
such would be the necessary effect of that order, or 
whether sueh was in fact its necessary result. | 

shall not inquire whether Mexico or the United 
States committed the first act of military aggression 
upon disputed territory, nor shall I delay to in- 
quire whether the war was constitutionall Leoagh: 
on. It is enough for me that it exists; that it has 
received the sanction of the legislative department 
of the Government, whatever I may think of the 
notable device by which that sanction was extorted. 
I shall not inquire whether the war might not have 
been avoided, though | thick it might and should. 
I shall not inquire whether the President was, from 
the first, actuated by a settled’ purpose of acquiritig 
| territory by conquest; nor shall | examine the cir 
cumstances connected with the origin of the war to 
prove that it is unjust and iniquitous. if it were 
80, for myself I would rather seek to cast i veil 
| over the record, or blot it out forever. But in say- 
ing this, | mean no censure upon the course of 
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honorable Senators, or others who take a different | 


view of the question. They doubtless have a deep 


and abiding conviction of the injustice of this: war, | 


and their exalted sense of duty to themselves and 
their country impels them to proclaim this their 
honest conviction. Butl shall neither seek to 
fasien this conviction upon my own mind, nor 
upon that of others, For myself, | choose to in- 
dulge the pleasing reflection, the illusion, if it be 
one, that up to this period at least no such unto- 
ward development of the tendencies of our system 
has occurred as that the constituted authorities 
selected by the free and enlightened suffrages of 
the people have, in the mere wantonness of power 
and the unbridied lust of dominion, perpetrated so 
great an outrage upon a neighboring nation, and 
upon the rights of humanity. , 

Sir, | take this occasion to say that [ have little 
sympathy for the Mexican Republic or the Mexi- 
ean rulers, now or atany recent period. So faras 
they could, by their example, they have brought 
opprobrium and disgrace upon the cause of free 
institutions, and upon the very name of Republic. 
i have none at all for those faithless, gasconading 
chiefs, who have so long oppressed the masses of 
their countrymen with their exactions and all the 
evils of faction and anarchy. I can sympathize 
with the honest and enlightened patriots, as there 
are doubtless some such in Mexico, who are strug- 
gling to maintain the honor of their country, the 
integrity of their soil, and the existence of their na- 
tionality. I can sympathize, too, with the mass of 
unoffending inhabitants, the non-combatants, who 
are the victims of war, But, I repeat, | have no 
sympathy for their vain-glorious, factious chiefs, 
nor for any government of their founding. 


be said, whether in this body or outof it, in regard 











| : ta 5 
present circumstances, under the recent develop- | rouse the whole population toa spirit of resistance 


ment of the policy of the Administration, in the | 
further prosecution of this war. The question as 
now presented involves not so much the consider- | 
ation of What we may honorably and rightfully do | 
in reference to Mexico as the vanquished party in 
a war of which she cannot claim to be blameless, | 
as of other questions and consequences deeply and | 
vitally affecting the Union, and the policy and prin- 
ciples of our own Government. 

I beg, Mr. President, to be indulged in a few 
other preliminary remarks which now occur to me 
as appropriate to the subject. When I said that I 
would not discuss certain questions in regard to the 
propriety of this war, its justice or injustice, | beg 
leave to explain that [ would feel that | had a per- | 
fect right to do otherwise if I thought that the in- 
terests of the country demanded such a course. I | 
have had, sir, a pretty large experience in public | 
life, but have not as yet disciplined myself into | 
perfect indifference or callousness as to what may | 


to the motives which control my own course, or 
that of those with whom | am associated. The re- 
marks which | am about to offer are prompted by | 
the continued denunciations which 4 meet with in 
some of the public journals of the day. I hold, sir, 

for one, that gentlemen who believe this war to beun- | 


just and iniquitous, or, whether just or unjust, that 


the further prosecution of it is likely to inflict upon 


_ the country greater evils than can be compensated 


by all the territorial acquisitions which the courage 


, and resources of the country may achieve, have a 


I shali further avail myself of this occasion to | 


statc, that | do not hold Mexico to be altogether 
blameless of this war, and of all its bloody conse- 


quences; neither in its origin, nor in the conduct | 


of it on their part. In the revolution in Texas; 
in the circumstances of connivance, if not of en- 
couragement, on the part of the Government of the 
United States attending that event: in the final an- 
nexation of Texas, without first negotiating the 
consent of Mexico, she might well feel her national 
pride wounded—she might well, as the weaker 
Power, conceive that she had not been dealt with 
in that spiritof conciliation and courtesy which the 
professions of amity on our part made proper. In 
truth, the annexation of Texas, under all the cir- 


cumstances preceding and attending it, was not a | 


very neighborly act on our part; nor do I think, 
without pretending to be well informed on the sub- 
ject, that the character of this country was duly 
consulted and respected inthe manner in which that 
act was consummated, Then Mexico had some 
cause of complaint against this Government. But, 
on the other hand, we had causes of complaint 


against Mexico. I need not enumerate them. 1 , 
| end than to destroy our foreign commerce, exhaust | 
| Our resources, cover the ocean with pirates, afflict 
| the world with the calamities of war, and retard 
instead of advancing civilization and the vause of || 


do not say there was sufficient cause of war, for 
that might imply that it was expedient to declare 
war before the collision of arms on the Rio Grande; 
but if the grounds of these complaints had not 
been removed, if she had persevered in her hostile 
policy towards the United States, after all the usual 
means of conciliation and amicable adjustment 
(such as we have employed towards other and more 
yowerful nations under similar circumstances) had 
oe exhausted on our part, I cannot say that we 


would not have been justified in declaring war by | 


any code of public morals or of international law, 


| to deny them the exercise of this privilege by law | 


perfect right to arraign the authors and advocates 
of itat the bar of public opinion, and to thwart 
them by all the means of speech, writing, and voting 
which the Constitution warrants. I hold, sir, that 


7 . | 
would be an act of despotism under legal forms; | 
and to seek to forestall the exercise of this privi- | 


| lege by intimidation and the influence of official de- | 


nuncmtion, by charging those who avail themselves 
of this privilege as the allies of the public enemy | 
and their auxiliaries in the war, is an attempt at 
moral despotism, only to be excused as an emana- 
tion of excessive and over-heated zeal, in which 


neither the judgment nor a proper regard for the 
| institutions of freedom have had much to do. 


Why, sir, after Mexico shall have fallen under |, 


our conquering arms in the South, and the British 
possessions in the North, let us suppose that the 
spirit of progressive Democracy, which is becom- 
ing so rife in the land, emboldened by past success, 


'should succeed in converting this people into a 


nation of propagandists, and with the aid of such | 


fanatic givings-out as that it is destiny—that it is 


duty and traitors to their country, were they to i 


recognized among civilized nations. Hence, lam | 


not of opinion that there is anything th the mode 
of bringing on this war, nor on its past conduct on 
our part, nor in the conduct of Mexico, which 
showid restrain us, as a just and magnanimous 
people, if we think it expedient to our interest, (I 
speak not of honor, for that has already been am- 

ly vindicated—Mexico has fully atoned, both in 

food and the other calamities of war, for any vio- 
lation of our honor)—I say, if we think it expe- 
dient to any of our great interests, commercial or 
military, | can see nothing to restrain us from 
claiming the rights of the conqueror to any mod- 


efate extent which those interests require; and | 


which would be neither unreasonable nor oppres- 
give in us to demand, nor dishonorable or ruinous 
to Mexico to concede as the vanquished party. 


our mission—should actually involve us in a war 
with all Europe—if a large portion of the reflect- 
ing and intelligent citizens of this country should | 
be of opinion that such a contest can have no other | 


civil liberty, would they not be recreant to their | 


seal their lips and view in silence the progress of | 
such wild and extravagant schemes? Yet, sir, I 
dare avow that even in such a war we should find 
the organs of the dominant party—all the recipients | 
of Executive patronage ail over the country—her- 
alding the same charge of treason and alliance with | 
the public enemy against those patriots who might | 
have the courage to bare themselves to the storm. 
Well, sir, if in the present war there are those 
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| to the attempt to subdue them to our dominion 
| there are those who beliéve that a greater calamity 
| may befall this country, in the farther prosecution 
of this war, than even such a result as that. 


| But, it is said, the war still goes on; Gur armies 


are in the field; the blood of our countrymen si\j| 


|| flows in repeated conflicts with an obstinate and 


| infatuated people; our detachments are cut off, and 


| our straggling soldiers are daily pierced by the 


| lances of the murderous guerrilleros; and will you 
_ not forbear for their sakes? Who forbear? Who 
_ should forbear? The opponents of this war? Those 


|| who believe, not that the success of our arms, butof 


the policy in support of which they are employed 


| abroad, would bring defeat and disaster apon our 
_ institutions at home? And who are they who op- 
| pose this war and the policy of the President in the 
| further prosecution of it? Are they of any one 
| section of the Union? Do they belong exclusively 
| to the North or to the South? Have they shunned 
_the perils and privations of the war when called 

by the constituted authorities of the country to the 


|| support of her eagles?) They are those who have 


| borne their full share of the burdens of the war; 
| they are those who have given their full propor- 
| tion, both of substance and of blood, to maintain 
| the supremacy of our arms. And what are their 
| numbers? I verily believe that two-thirds of the 
| people of this country are in heart opposed to the 
policy of this war, whatever may be their opinions 
/six months hence; and but for the tyranny of 
| party, the force of party obligation, and the power 
of Executive influence, could they be allowed to 
| speak—satiated with the glory already acquired, 
| the honor of the country already amply vindiaaied 
| —they would strangle this hydra to-day. Would 
theirs be the voice of faction? ‘ 
Who, then, I repeat, should forbear in order to 
| spare the further effusion of blood- in Mexico? 
| The powerful array of those opposed to the war, 
| who believe that the further prosecution of it, for 
| the objects avowed, would mischievous end 
| disastrous to their own country? Or shall not the 
| President and the advisers and thejchampions of his 
| policy be called on to yield up their pride of con- 
| sistency, to sacrifice their visions of national, and 
| may be their personal glory, in the projected en- 
largement of the boundaries of the Republic, upon 
| the altar of public harmony and of the Union? Sir, 
| the voice of a large portion of their countrymen is 
opposed to their policy: they have a right to cause 
it to be heard through all the channels of public 
intelligence. It has long since penetrated the inte- 
rior of the White House, and if the President and 
his counsellors shall disregard its warnings; if, 
| having the power in their own hands, wielding at 
their will an army of more than forty thousand of 
the choicest troops in the world, they shall con- 
tinue to prosecute this war; if our gallant fellows 
are still destined to fall by the hand of a defeated 
but still resisting foe; should the war be increased 
‘in fury and destructiveness until the plains and 
| mountain passes of all Anahuac run blood, and still 
| there shall be no treaty—no peace—upon whom 
will rest the fearful responsibity? When the day 
of accounting shall come—and it will come—from 
whom will the country demand a reckoning? 
From those who, reckless of human suffering, and 
in despite the warning voice of their own country- 
| men, persevere in the execution of an inexorable 
and fatal policy. : 
Mr. President, I have occupied more time in 
these remarks than I[ intended, and much more 


|| than their importance may be supposed to justify: 


who honestly believe that the real objects of it— ‘| L trust, however, they are not altogether inappro- 


that even those territorial acquisitions which are 


openly avowed as the objects of it in part—would | 
prove an apple of discord at home, a source of | 


dangerous domestic dissension—would be a curse | 


rather than a blessing to the country—are their | 
lips to be sealed for fear their voice may penetrate | 
the council chamber of the Government of Mex- || 


ico, and disincline it to a treaty? Such a result, 


evil as it may be, is only one of the inconveniences 


incident to that system of freedom which is our 


only guarantee for the preservation of all our liber- 


But, sir, itis a fur different question how far I || 


would go; how much more blood, how much more 
treasure, 1 would sacrifice in a war waged under 


! 


ties, and the boasted superiority of our own over 

all other forms of government. But, sir, should | 
the tone of remonstrance against this war rise so | 
high in this Chamber as to penetrate every vale | 
in Mexico, veverberate among her mountains, and ! 


priate. 


I have already stated that to pass this bill would 
be to approve the policy of the Administration in 
the further prosecution of the war. What is that 
policy? I desire to speak with all due courtesy 





and his friends and supporters on this floor; but 1 


| would earnestly inquire, what is the real policy of 
| the Administration in the further prosecution of 


the war? And with like deference to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Military 
| Affairs, | must be allowed to say, that I have a 
right, not as an individual, but as a member of this 


what he holds to be that policy than he has hitherto 
chosen to give us; and | inquire now, what is the 


| and deference to the President of the United States* 


body, to a somewhat more explicit expression of 
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cution of this war? I know that one gentleman 
will very readily answer, It is for the purpose of 
« conquering an honorable peace;”” and another 
will reply, that it is for the purpose of securing 
« jndemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture.’ But these are Delphic responses, mere 
yague generalities, non-committals, and may be 
construed to mean anything that may be done in 
future, provided only that some measure of in- 
demnity is obtained. ; 

The President is more explicit in his message. | 
He informs us that New Mexico and California 
are already in our possession, and must not be 
given up. This is all very fair and candid, so far | 
as itgoes. But what further acquisition of terri- | 


tory 1s to be demanded of Mexico? If none, and | 


if those provinces now in our possession would be | 
regarded as a satisfactory indemnity, why not, in 
view of the uncertainty and embarrassments which 
lie in the way of an early termination of the war, 
fall back upon those provinces and hold them, and 
thus limit the waste of life, and spare the country 
the enormous expenditure, which attend our pres- 
ent military operations in Mexico? The reply 
will be, Oh, we have no treaty, the war will still 
bé open; we shall have no peace! Well, I will 
take gentlemen upon their own ground. Suppose 
that you have or may have a treaty with the any 
ernment now assembled at Queretaro, ceding Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico, would that begatisfac- | 
tory to the Administration? I would bé™blad to 
hear from some hofforable Senator whether such a 
treaty with the existing Government of Mexico 
would be satisfactory to the Administration, or 
do you want still more territery? I should be glad 


to hear from my friend, the Senator from Missis- | 
Mr. Foore,] on this subject? What more | 


sippl, 

jams ie want than those provinces? I know that 
he is too candid and too courageous to withhold | 
the expression of his sentiments. 

Mr. FOOTE. I have no hesitation in answer- 
ing the question proposed; but, in doing so, I de- | 
sire to be understood as having no authority to 
commit any person but myself. If a treaty can | 
be obtained with some Government in Mexico, 
entitled to respect as such, which should give us 
the Californias and New Mexico, with a reason- | 
able prospect of such treaty being observed on the 
part of Mexico, for one f should be content on 
the point of indemnity. 

Mr. BELL. Iam gratified with the bold, un- | 
hesitating reply of the Senator. It is such as I 
expected from him. He would be satisfied with | 
a treaty made with the existing Government, on | 


condition that it would bring with it present and | 
permanent peace. 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator misconceives my 
meaning. It is a question of some delicacy, and | 
one upon which I wish to be understood. It is 
true, as the honorable Senator says, that for the 
purpose of securing peace—though I do not dread 
the result, in case they refuse to make peace—if | 
the Government of Mexico, at any time hereafter, | 
or at present, turns out to be such a Government | 
as we can rely upon, and such territory as I have 
spoken of be granted to us, and there be circum- | 
stances which would authorize the reasonable ex- | 
pectation that the peace will not be violated, 1 | 
would be perfectly content. 

Mr. BELL. I believe I understand the answer | 
of the honorable Senator. [ understood him as | 
speaking the sentiments of the Administration. 


Mr. FOOTE. I speak for myself. 
Mr. BELL. 


- I now understand, I trust, some- | 
thing of the views of the Administration. A treaty | 
with the existing Government of Mexico, em- | 
bracing a cession of such territory as he desires, 
would be satisfactory to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, upon the condition that it should bring with | 
it assurances of a permanent peace. But I desire | 
further information. What assurance, what guar- 


antee of peace do you demand? Do you desire a | 
further indemnity in money? The honorable Sen- | 
ator near me (Mr. Cass] will say no; he scorns | 
it. Then, what further do you want than. New 
Mexico and California by way of security for the | 
future? What says the honorable chairman of the | 
Committee on Military Affairs to this question ? 


fully developed. 
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| Mr. BELL. I wish to press home the inquiry; 
and I say to Senators, and particularly to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, will you be satisfied with the cession of 
‘New Mexico and California as an indemnity? 
You would; you want no more territory—no mo- 
ney. What more, then, do you want? 
say you would be satisfied without anything more, 


If you | 


then I put the question to the honorable Senator, | 


[Mr. Cass,] when you demand indemnity for the 


mean by ‘security for the future??? When a 


past and security for the future, what 1s it you | 


question was asked, in the progress of this discus- | 


sion, of some honorable Senator on the other side 
of the Chamber, as to the object of the Adminis- 
tration in the further prosecution of the war, the 
answer was, indemnity. The chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr. Cass,] sitting 
in his place, added, * and security for the future.”’ 
Moreover, what does the message mean in declar- 
ing that the war must be prosecuted until we obtain 
ample indemnity for the past and security for the 
future? Will thé Senator answer that the phrase 
‘** security for the future’? has no distinct or sub- 
stantive meaning; that it is merely an expletive, 
the effect of careless composition ? 
the able and distinguished Senator will not say so. 
What, then, does the honorable Senator say to 
the question, what is meant by ‘‘ security for the 
future?”’ I will, for the present, answer for him, 
after I shall have stated what I understand to be the 
|real policy of the Administration in the further 


ure of Mr. Trist’s negotiation, and the splendid 
success of General Scott, the President and his 


which should merely cede the territories of New 
Mexico and California, but one which should 
bring with it ample security for the future—secu- 
rity for a permanent peace. 
1 under- 
stand that no treaty with the existing Government 


| ministration or its supporters on this floor, unless 


a permanent peace between the two countries. ~ 
Mr. FOOTE. Do I understand the honorable 

Senator as referring to me? 1 have already said 

that I would be satisfied with a treaty giving us 


of New Mexico and California, if adequate secu- 


|| security could be obtained without establishing the 


I am sure that | 


+| prosecution of the war. From the date of the fail- | 


advisers no longer limited their views to a treaty | 


of.Mexico will be satisfactory, either to the Ad- | 


it can furni#& security for the future—security for | 


|| 8o much territory as is comprised within the limits | 


| Sierra Madre as a line of military defence, and | 


| retaining the castle of San Juan de Ulua and other 


| Strong places in temporary occupancy. 

Mr. BELL. I think I understand the views of 
the honorable Senator. I do not desire to misin- 
terpret the viewsof the honorable Senator, or of the 
Administration, I take the position that the phrase 
‘security for the future’ hasasubstanuve meaning. 


| treaty with the existing Government of Mexico 
which will not be liable to be disregarded and repu- 
| diated the moment our armiesare withdrawn, unless 
| the contemplated securities be required in addition 
to the indemnity. Then I press the inquiry, What 
are the nature and extent of the “ security for the 


| future’? which will be demanded of Mexico? What | 


security of any kind can the existing government, 

or the faction now in power, give that would be 
satisfactory? Is ita mere stipulation in the treaty 
| 


for future peace and friendly commercial relations? | 


| | take it for granted that is not the nature of the 
| security intended, as all treaties include a peace and 
| amity clause. Is it intended to stipulate for the 
| retention of the castle of San Juan de Ulua fora 
| term of years or indefinitely? I cannot suppose 


geven to have the guarantee of any foreign Power? 
ou are precluded from any such resort by having 


owers to obtain any additional dominion in Amer- 

ica; and you will not give them any pretext for 
| duing so. 

| Having, then, no confidence in any treaty the 
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with any existing government in Mexico? that the 
government, on which you rely to make such a 
treaty as shall afford the security you degand, is 
a government to be formed and nurtured into ma- 
turity and stability under your tuition and pro- 
tection. This may be regarded as a very bold 
assertion; but I reassert that this Administration 
neither expects nor desires a treaty with any exist- 
ing government in Mexico, and that the govern- 
ment with which they propose to treat is yet to be 
brought into existence. 

No, sir, the Administration can make no treaty 
with the present shadow of a government in Mex- 
ico, ceding New Mexico and California, Consist- 


, ently with the determination avowed in the message 


of ** requiring security for the future.’’ The learned 


and eloquent Senator from New York, (Mr. Drx,} 


in a speech to which I listened with the greatest 

leasure—a speech, by the by, replete with the no- 

lest sentiments and the soundest views and max- 
ims, in every part of which I concur, except the 
conclusions to which he came in relation to this 
war—has given the Senate some further insight 
ito the probable extent of that security for the 
future which the Administration proposes to de- 
mand of Mexico. It is not only to guard against 
hostilities between the two Powers, on any bound- 
ary which may hereafter be established by treaty, 
but to ensure Mexico herself from the intrusion 
and interference of any foreign government; to 
provide against any transatlantic sway over Mex- 
ico, to which the present-and ever-recurring fac- 


tions expose her, or rather invite. 


This 


take to be the solution of the enigma; of 


| the mystic phrase, ** security for the future,’’ so 


= 


the ad- 


often repeated, and yet never explained 7. 
he poli- 


vocates of the measure under discussion. 


cy of the Administration is to secure such a treaty 


That I understood || 
| to be the policy of the Administration. 


from such a government in Mexicoas will afford sat- 
isfactory guarantees for a permanent peace on our 
own borders, and prevent any foreign Power from 


_ obtaining a foothold in Mexico; and this war is to 


be prolonged until a new government is formed, 
under the protection of our arms, such as can give 
the security required, I challenge honorable Sena- 


| tors to say whether this is not the policy of the Ad- 
ministration; and I do not exclude the honorable 
| chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 


rity, as to the observance of the treaty on the part | 
of Mexico, should also be obtained. | have always | 
|, doubted, and still doubt, whether the adequate 


Sir, that this was the policy of the Administra- 
tion when the message was delivered, and when 
the bill was introduced, I think is clear. 

There may be change in the policy of the Ex- 
ecutive in the further prosecution of this war. The 


cloud which has for some time past been gathering 
| over the treasury, and which every day assumes 


amore threatening aspect, may have given birth 
to a modified policy. Of this I can know nothing; 
but one thing I do know: ifa treaty is made with 
any existing government in Mexico, embracing a 


| cession of territory only, the responsibility of ad- 
| vising it will be thrown upon the Senate. 


It will 


not be advised by the President. But in saying 


| this, I mean no disparagement to the President; I 


I suppose that the Administration can make no || mean not to impute any want of firmness, or a 


disposition to shrink from his just responsibility. 


| Sir, Ihave no rankling feeling here (pointing to 


| conflicts. 


his heart) that I‘seek to gratify. In my toilsome 
ascent up the hill of life, I have long since learned 
the folly, if not the wickedness, of indulging such 
feelings, the offspring of past and fierce political 
My experience has taught me that the 


| most grievous injuries a public man is liable to re- 


ceive, are inflicted not by political apponents. The 


| arrows that go deepest here, (Mr. B. with his hand 


upon his heart,) are sped by friendly hands; by 
companions and colaborers in a common cause, 


| and often by those we have most cherished, most 


| that any such treaty is expected. Is it in contem- | 


| served. 


No, sir; when I say that the President 


| will throw upon the Senate the responsibility of 


advising such a treaty as I have described, I mean 
that he cannot do otherwise, consistently with the 
policy avowed in the message. And if such a 


|, treaty shall be laid before the Senate, and it is rea- 
precinimed that you will suffer no transatlantic | 


sonable in other respects, | would unite with his 
friends in extricating him from the embarrassment 


in which he is placed, believing that in so doing, I 
‘| would at the same time be extricating my country 


_from the evils which impend over it. 


aes . || existing Government of Mexico can make, or a || 
Mr. CASS (in his seat) said that he might choose | 


to answer when the Senator’s argument was more | 
L 


This I 
could cheerfully do, leaving the President in the 


‘* security for the future,”” what is the clear and | fallenjoyment of all his honors, and his reputation 
inevitable conclusion upon this view of the matter? || unim 


Why. that you neither expect nor desire a treaty || But, Mr. President, if I have not mistaken the 


paired. 
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policy of the Administration in the furfer prose- 
cution of the war, I feel warranted in maintaining 
that the large and enlightened class of patriotic 
citizens everywhere, who, though opposed to the 
policyeof this war from itscommencement, have yet 
feltit their duty heretofore to sustain the Executive 
in the prosecution of it, have been giving their sup- 
ort to a masked policy. The whole country has 
baie deluded with the expectation and belief that | 
it was the policy of the Executive to coerce a 
treaty with any existing government, or phantom 
of a government, that may exist in Mexico speed- 
ily, and that a cession of some moderate portion 
of territory, and the settlement of unadjusted 
boundaries, were the only terms that would be 
exacted from Mexico. "The country has been 
led to suppose, that whatever measure of supply 
might be demanded, would have reference only to 
an early termination of the war, when, in fact, 
consistently with the policy of the Administration 
as now understood, the war is to be prolonged, 
with all. the attendant consequences of a waste of 
life and treasure, indefinitely, and until a govern- 
ment shall be built up in Mexico, and attain ma- 
turity under the protection of our arms, which can 
give the securities I have pointed out, 

After all, sir, these may be said to be my own 
individual conclusions. {It may be said that the 
policy of the Executive is still to obtain an imme- 
diate treaty with any government in Mexico, stable 
or unstable, which may be willing to treat; and 
that the importance Ll have given to the words 
**sécurity for the future’? is gratuitous and un- 
founded. Well, sir, under this view of the ques- 
tion, | beg leave to repeat an inquiry | have before 
made. If New Mexico and California would be 
regarded as a sutlicient indemnity, and nothing, 
else is sought, why not fall back upon those terri- 
tories, which you now hold, and are willing to 
admit to be a sufficient indemnity? You say there 
will be no peace. Well, sir, when can you promise 
the country a peace, as the result of your present 

jan? But you insist that, after such sacrifices of 
slood and treasure; after having conquered in so 
many battles; after having captured so many cities 
and strongholds of the enemy,—it would be inglo- 
rious and preposterous to abandon them without 
a treaty. Here, sir, we are met by that fatal argu- 
ment of the * force of circumstances’’—the same 
which impelled us into the war, and across the Rio 
Grande. Itis the same that, twelve months ago, 
after the battle of Monterey, and when you had 
already conquered more than a third of the whole 
of the Mexican territory, caused you to decline 
the policy of a defensive line recommended by 
General ‘Taylor, and urged by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, who, from the be- 
ginning of this wer, had the sagacity to perceive 
the dangers which threatened the country. ‘The 
argumentthen was, we have gone too far to retreat, 
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_ a government—a government under the protection || 
of our arms—or of holding and governing the coun- | 


we have been too successful to abandon further || 


operations without a treaty; we must teach the 

enemy a lesson; we must penetrate the interior of 

the country, we must carry our arms into the 

heart of Mexico. Well, sir, you have carried the 

war into the very heart of the enemy’s country, 

and are now revelling on its vitals; and sull you 

have no treaty, no peace. The argument founded 

on the force of circumstances has acquired in- 

creased weight and importance. You must now | 
extend your operauions; you call for ten thousand | 
additional reguiar troops, to enable you to overrun | 
the whole country; to cause the calamities of war 

to be felt throughout all her borders; and you are | 
led by the force of circumstances to pursue this | 
‘‘ignis fatuus’’ of peace and a treaty, which sull 

eludes you, and lures you onward into the meshes 

of a policy from which you can never extricate 

yourselves. 

But you say you will extricate yourselves; that | 
you will overrun the whole country, take all the 
strongholds and populous States, levy contribu- 
tions, and, in this way, coerce a treaty; and if this 
experiment should fail, you announce your deter- 
mination to take the full measure of indemnity into 
your own hands, 

How long, sir, is the war to be continued in 
making this experiment—one, or two, or five years? 
The policy itself indicates that time will be an im- 
portant element in carrying it out. You cannot 
recruit these ten new regiments and get them into 


early treaty was never lost sight of, while the rea- | 
soning employed will be seen to be based upon the | 


| feel it to be so. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Bell. 
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than one year, then, you can expect no result. 
And what will be the cost of this experiment? To 
maintain an army of fifty thousand men in Mexico, 
without having any certain data upon which to 
form an estimate, | hazard nothing in saying it 
cannot be less than $40,000,000 perannum. Then, 
if you should succeed in levying as much as 
$10,000,000 on the people of Mexico, this count 

will still have to supply $30,000,000. ‘This experi- 
ment, then, should it last one year, will cost this 
country at least $30,000,000, and still there may 
be no treaty; and you may be compelled at last to 
take the indemnity into their own hands, that 
indemnity being New Mexico and California; for 
it is under this version of the policy of the Admin- 
istration that | am now discussing the question 
before the Senate. Well, sir, did it never strike 
honorable Senators wit support the Executive in 
making this experiment that if it should be crown- 
ed with complete success, and a treaty should be 
made ceding New Mexico and California to the 
United States, the whole cost to the country will 
be more than five times the value of the territory 


ceded? Sir, I cannot suppose that gentlemen so || 
intelligent and so well informed upon the subject |, 
can have failed to perceive this consequence, and | 


how preposterous it would be to pursue sucha 
course of policy, and for such a result. 
I now proceed, in my desultory manner, to 


notice the arguments of honorable Senators in | 
support of this bill, and the proceedings of the || 


general in command in Mexico, in further con- 


firmation of the views I have already advanced. | 
The present policy of the Administration and its | 
friends is exceedingly difficult and embarrassing, || 


both to themselves and the country, and they must 
While they must necessarily 
continue to keep the expectation of an early peace 
prominent before the country, their plan of opera- 


tions, on the other hand, has a directly contrary | 


tendency. While they do not mean to abandon 


altogether the idea of making a treaty with any | 


government that may spring up in Mexico—for 
that is a resource which may becomegyery conve- 
nient—yet their measures are adapted, and their 
operations conducted with reference to the more 
settled policy of encouraging the establishment of 


try, until, by the experience of the ** justice of our 
sway,”’ as indicated by the honorable chairman of 


the Committee on Military Affairs at the close of | 


his argument, the people of Mexico shall be dis- 


posed to make such a treaty as the honor of the | 


country demands. 


The difficulty and embarrassment of the argu- 


ment in support of the measure before the Senate, 
under such circumstances, are manifest; and it 
struck me as an incident deserving notice, that the 
distinguished Senator who introduced the bill 
should avail himself of the earliest occasion to say, 
that he knew no more of the policy of the Admin- 


istration, in the prosecution of the war, than what |; 
Yet, I regarded | 
it us such an avowal as a gentleman of his distinc- | 
tion and eminence in the country might feel him- | 
His position in the | 


appears in the official documents. 


self called upon to make. 
body is one both delicate and important; and, 
whatever his individual opinion may be upon some 
particulars of the policy adopted by the Execu- 
tive department of the Government, he may feel 
constrained to sanction them. 1 can make many 
allowances for a gentleman occupying the delicate 
and important relation to the Executive which he 
now does, as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


‘hat distinguished Senator, in his speech upon | 
this subject, confined himself mainly to the views | 


presented in the report of the Secretary of War; 
and throughout his argument the expectation of an 


idea of continued occupation of the country. 


The argument first advanced in support of the || 


measure was, that our army in Mexico was in 
danger.- (Mr. Cass shook his head.) I find that 
I am mistaken. ‘The argument then was, that 


contingencies may arise endangering the army. | 


The people of Mexico who have faiied to make 


an obstinate resistance at the commencement of-|| 


the war, may be roused by a protracted invasion 


the field in less than six or eight months. In less || to @ high degree of energy and courage. Higan- 
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nounced to us that our army is in the midst of 
eight or ten millions of a hostile population. This 
is an argument which appears to me to be address. 
| ed to our fears, and the popular feeling which may 
| be supposed to exist in such an emergency. [I ean. 
| not say that itis one addressed to the reason and 
| judgment of the Senate. I need not say, that if 
any just grounds can be shown to exist for sup- 
| posing that our army is in danger, there is not 
| a Senator present who would not promptly vote, 
|| not ten only, but twenty, fifty, or any number of 
regiments that might be demanded to ensure its 
|| safety. But what are the facts, as to the perilous 
| condition of our army? We have now not less 
|| than forty-five thousand troops in all Mexico, and 
|, hew recruits are still going forward. There are 
| not less than thirty-two thousand men under Gen- 
|| eral Scott; and this is the army said to be in 
| danger. I desire to make a brief reference to what 
| our troops have done, that we may infer what they 
will orcando. To say nothing of the preceding 
| brilliant and unsurpassed achievements of General 
| Taylor, we have seen him at Buena Vista, with an 
army of less than five thousand men—of whom 
not more than six hundred were regulars, and the 
remainder undisciplined volunteers, who, as it has 
been properly said, had never before heard the 
| report of a hostile gan—repulse, with great slaugh- 
ter,an army of twenty thousand—an army the 
best disciplined and best appointed that Mexico 
had begg able to bring into the field since the be- 
ginning of the war, and withal supported by a 
heavy train of artillery. This he did in an open 
field. If the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovexas] 
| Were present, 1 would say that it was a very ob- 
|| stinate presverns on the part of General Taylor 
/ not to be willing to be sacrificed; to be driven 
' across the Rio Grande, and thence home in dis- 
_grace. We next see General Scott, with less than 
twelve thousand men, landing at Vera Cruz, in the 
face of the enemy, attacking and compelling the 
surrender of the city, together with the castle of 
San Juan de Ulua. Ina very short time after, we 
|, see him with eight thousand troops storming the 
| batteries of the enemy, and carrying the heights of 
Cerro Gordo, defended by an army twelve thou- 
| sand strong. The fortification of Perote and the 
city of Puebla, with a population of eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants, panic-stricken, fall before him 
without resistance. After refreshing his troops 
and receiving some reinforcements, we next see 
General Scott precipitating himself, with an arm 
of not more than ten thousand men, upon the aa 
ley and city of Mexico, defended by thirty thou- 
sand armed men, assaulting and carrying the en- 
emy’s works at every point; and, after a series of 
sanguinary conflicts, running through several 
days, with his army reduced to six thousand, cap- 
turing by main force the city itself, and triumph- 
, antly planting the banner of his country upon the 
| so-called palace of the Montezumas. At no time 
_ during the course of these operations had General 
Scott more than fifteen thousand troops on his 
whole line, extending from Tampico to the city of 
Mexico. Upon this same line, he has now an 
army of thirty-two thousand, well provided in 
every respect. It is under such circumstances that 
our army is said to be in danger. Sir, I cannot 
suppose that the argument upon this point is en- 
titled to any weight whatever. ‘ 3 
| The next argument submitted in support of this 
| Measure is, that after providing for the safety of 
the army, and the continued occupation of our 
present conquests, it is intended to extend the mili- 
tary operations to such other strongholds and rich 
and populous districts as it may be thought expe- 
dient to occupy. Very well; upon this point L 
regret that the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, who is so able, did not 
favor us with any estimates of the amount of force 
that, in his judgment, would be necessary to hold 
the large towns and States or districts already in 
our possession. Iam surprised that we are fur- 
nished with no such estimates from any member 
| of that committee, although there are several dis- 
tinguished Senators on that committee who have 
been connected with military service. 1 pretend 
to no competency to make such an estimate. We 
are left pretty much to grope our way in the dark 
upon this point. Still some data we may glean 
‘| from the reports of the officers of the army con- 
'| mected with the late splendid successes. We learn, 
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for example, that the gallant Colonel Childs held 
Puebla, which by some estimates contains a popu- 
lation of eighty thousand, with a force of no more 
than five hundred effective men, for thirty days 
and nights, and during part of that time against the 
assaults of eight thousand troops, commanded by 
Santa Anna himself. Upon the line extending 
from Tampico to Mexico, I therefore estimate that 
five hundred troops will be quite a sufficient pro- 
tection for Tampico; one thousand for Vera Cruz, 
with the addition of the marine stationed off that 
city; for Jalapa five hundred; as many more at 
Perote; the same number for Puebla, and two 
thousand for the city of Mexico: in all, five thou- 
sand men. In this estimate I take into view that 
wherever our army makes its entry it disperses 
the army of the enemy, captures their artillery and 
other munitions of war, and disarms the popula- 
tion, leaving them no resource for further resist- 
ance. I also take into view that in whatever town 
or city detachments of our army are stationed, 
large numbers of our citizens find their way there, | 
who, upon any sudden emergency, will be ready 
to perform military duty. I cannot suppose that | 
there are at this moment in the city of Mexico | 
alone less than a thousand of such auxiliaries, and | 
if we include the teamsters and others, attached to | 
the staff of the army, a much larger number. 

Then, sir, we have itadmitted that General Scott’s 
force is now not less than thirty-two thousand | 
men, of all arms, upon his whole line from Tam- | 
pico to the city of Mexico. Of those, let us sup- | 
pose that some five thousand will be at all times 
on the sick list, or otherwise disabled, still there | 
will remain an effective force of some twenty-seven 
thousand. But let it be taken for granted that the 
whole effective force at any one time will not ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand rank and file, you will | 
have a force, after deducting the five thousand I 
have estimated as sufficient to hold your present 
conquests in that quarter, of twenty thousand, 
which can be moved in columns upon whatever | 
other strongholds and populous districts you may | 
think it expedient to seize and occupy, and which 
you announce as your present plan for coercing 
an early peace. 

Well, sir, is not a disposable force of twenty || 
thousand men sufficient for that purpose? When || 
all your past conquests by General Scott have || 
been achieved by a force not exceeding fifteen | 

i 
| 
| 


thousand at all points, and now that the armies of 
the enemy have been dispersed, their munitions of 
war captured or destroyed, their financial resources | 
exhausted, shall it be said that a force of thirty-two 
thousand men is not adequate for the further prose- 
cution of the war in the interior of Mexico? 

The honorable Senator, to enforce the argu- 
ment in favor of the immediate adoption of the 
measure under debate, and in pursuance of the 
policy of raising a revenue in Mexico for the sup- 
port of our army, informed the Senate that it was 
very desirable to take and occupy the rich mining 
States of Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi. Well, | 
sir, this argument of the honorable Senator had || 
scarcely escaped from his lips when, unluckily, 
news reached Washington that two columns or 
divisions of the army were now being organized, | 
and were expected soon to march upon these im- || 
portant positions; and before this news grew cold, } 
and following close upon its heels, we are put in || 
receipt of ageneral order of the commanding gen- } 
eral to the army to hold itself in readiness to over- 
run all Mexico, Confident in his resources and | 
the sufficiency of the force already in the field, he | 
makes no reference to reinforcements as expected || 
or desired. To pyrsue this part of the argument |! 
a little further, let us suppose Zacatecas and San | 
Luis Potosi are now in our possession, and that 
Queretaro will soon follow: if you estimate the 
force necessary to hold each of these States as | 
high as two thousand, making six thousand in all, | 
you will still have a force of fourteen thousand at | 
your disposal, with which you can take and occu- 
py other strongholds of the enemy, keep id 


communications open, and reinforce the divisions 
of the army at any point which may require to be || 
strengthened. | 


But, sir, the main object of those extended op- | 


| Scott? 


| be augmented. 


Bell. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. 


army, and thus to dispose the minds of the Mexi- 
cans to a speedy termination of the war by a treaty. 
Well, sir, even while the argument is pressed by 
the honorable Senator upon this point, by another 
arrival of despatches from Mexico we are advised 
that General Scott has already, under instructions 
from the Government at Washington, issued an or- 
der for carrying this branch of its policy, in the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war, into effect. But what 
do we see upon looking into the order of General 
By a single stroke of the pen he abolishes 
the entire amount of transit duties and of the taxes 
exacted at the gates on all supplies to her city 
population—a branch of revenue which has here- 
tofore yielded four and a half millions te the Gov- 
ernment, and the one of all others felt to be the 
most burdensome and oppressive upon the people 
of Mexico! I am aware, sir, that it may be said 


_ that the revenue thus abolished may be supplied 


by the increased productiveness of the country, 


| Stimulated, as it will be, by this salutary exemp- 


tion; that the revenues from all other sources will 
I am aware, too, that, by another 
order of General Scott, the amount of revenue as- 
sessed upon the different States is greatly increas- 
ed beyond the amount exacted under the Mexican 
Government. But Ido not forget, at the same 
time, that General Scott, in pursuance of the policy 
of the Government at Washington, and looking to 
a continued occupation of the country, has abolish- 
ed other large sources of revenue. For example: 
lotteries are abolished, and the tobacco monopo- 
ly is to cease after this year. The proposition is, 
that the people of Mexico, in the further prosecu- 
tion of this war, are to be made to feel its burdens, 
and, by the aggravated calamities brought upon 
them by subjecting their resources to the support 
of our army, to reconcile them to a treaty. But, 
instead of increasing their burdens, you relieve the 
industrial and enterprising classes of the inhabit- 
ants of a burden which, under their own Govern- 
ment, they held to be most oppressive. While 
you declare that your policy is to increase the bur- 


| dens and calamities of the war, you lighten exist- 
_ ing burdens. 
| 1s one of conciliation. Instead of causing your mil- 


Instead of aggravation, your polic 


itary occupation to be felt as a grievance, you pur- 
sue a course calculated to display the beneficence 
of your sway. The industrial classes embrace a 
art of all the varieties of race of which the popu- 
ation is compounded; some of pure Indian blood; 
others of the casts or mixed races, and a consider- 
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able proportion of whites, and these compose the | 
strength of what is called the Puros, or republican | 


party in Mexico. This is the party which your 


| plan of raising a revenue for the support of your 
| army tends to conciliate. 


Yet this is the party 
which, at every step of your progress, from the 
commencement of the war, has resolutely opposed 
atreaty. They declare that your military occu- 
pation, your military government, is preferable to 
the domination of their own factions. ,The with- 


drawal of your army is what, it is said, they | 


most dread. They want your protection, the ben- 


efits of your free institutions, and the support of | 
your power and resources. This, too, is the party | 


in Mexico by the aid of which you expect to 


establish such a government as can give you a | 


treaty with the security for the future which you 
demand. 
cial organs of your own Government, that this 
arty desire annexation to the United States. You 
save, then, already taken the first step in the poli- 
cy indicated in the message, and in the debate upon 


It has been proclaimed by the semi-offi- | 


this question, of encouraging the formation of a | 


new Government, to be founded on true republi- 
can principles. You are already in alliance with 
them; and, inasmuch you say that it is your policy, 
in the vigorous prosecution Of the war, to enforce 


aspeedy peace, and this Puros party is known to | 


be opposed to a treaty, you may be said to be the 


allies of the public enemy. Such are the incon-_ 


sistencies of your avowed policy at home, not your 


proceedings in Mexico; inconsistencies necessarily | 
the result of the complex and double policy which 


had been adopted by the Administration. 
Now, sir,am I mistaken in the position that the 


| Administration has abandoned the expectation of 


{| 


_ terminate. 


erations of the army is declared to be to cause the || a treaty with any existing government in Mexico; | 
ressure of the war to be felt by the whole popu- || and that this war is to be prolonged until such a | 
tion, to levy contributions, 10 seize the public || government is established under your protection \\ 
revenues into our own hands for the support of our || as shall be able to give you security for the future? 1 
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I shall lose the point of my argument if this is not 
so; and I will thankfully listen to any explanation 
from the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, for [ intend to build upon it. 

The usual hour of adjournment having arrived, 
it was suggested that the Senator should defer the 
remainder of his remarks till to-morrow, 

Mr. BELL signified that he would be glad to be 
so indulged. 

Mr. CASS. For myself,as an individual member 
of the Senate, I can say it will give me great pleas- 
ure to extend to the Senator the indulgence which 
he desires, in the state of his health, to adjourn 
this debate till to-morrow, in order to afford him 
an opportunity to finish his remarks, The honor- 
able Senator has made two or three allusions in the 
course of his speech which I cannot but regard as 
personal to myself, and it is in reference to them I 
now desire to say a few words. The Senator repeat- 
edly challenged contradiction, pausing as though 
he wished and expected a reply. Assuming certain 
facts as the basis of his argument, he intimated we 
knew they were true; but when I rose to put the 
matter right at the moment the error Was commit- 
ted, I found the honorable Senator wished to con- 
tinue his argument, with his facts, as he assumed 
them, till he had terminated his part of the debate. 
With a good deal of emphasis the Senator repeat- 
edly asked “* What do you want?’’ Addressing 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, he asked, 
‘What do you demand from Mexico?’’ And it 
really seemed as if he expected one would rise and 
say that he wanted this, and another that he wanted 
that; and that the whole Senate—both sides of it, 
I suppose—was to be polled in this new kind of 
canvass, and to give their opinion and vote re- 
specting the specific terms we ought to demand 
from Mexico. We are engaged in a war witha 
foreign nation. Its course so far has been pros- 
perous and glorious, but no human being can 
predict its consequences, or when or how it will 
In this state of things, it would be a 
most extraordinary instance of legislative impru- 
dence if each member of this body should an- 
nounce his own plan and policy, and denounce the 
projects of every other one. But, sir, all that « 
prudent Senator ought to do would be to lay down 
certain general principles, such, for example, as 
indemnity and security, amplifying his views of 


them as he pleased, without undertaking to specify 


precisely what ought or ought not to be accepted. 
And if the honorable gentleman had referred to 
some of my remarks previously made in the session, 
he would have discovered my views of this matter. 
I distinctly stated that the incipient steps of the 
negotiation were given to the President by the 
Constitution; and that, though I could not expect 
the gentlemen on the other side to have the same 
confidence in the Executive as myself and my 
friends on this side have, for one I was satisfied to 
leave them there, and to content myself with in- 


| vestigating the matter when it came before the 


Senate, and with voting aye or no upon the treaty. 
It was my view then, and I entertain the same 
sentiments now. 

The Senator has made many allusions to the 
principle laid down by the President, and has 
emphatically repeated the terms, indemnity and 
security, security and indemnity, as though they 
announced some new discovery in diplomacy, and 
asks, in a triumphant tone, what they mean? The 
honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. Cuayton} 
had previously made the same inquiry, and he also 
seemed startled, as though some new doctrine and 

ractice were to mark our negotiations in Mexico. 
[will not take that honorable gentleman’s witty 
definition, that indemnity means half and security 
the other half; but I will say, that if indemnity 
means half, or whatever else it means, more or 
less, security means certainty and safety for its 
protection. , 

Mr. President, ift the modern diplomacy of Eu- 
rope, for the last three centuries, the principle of 
indemnity and security is as well known and 
enforced as any other principle of national inter- 


/communication. There ave two objects for which 


security may be demanded, depending upon exist- 
ing circumstances. Once has reference to an unsta- 
ble government, and the other to an intractable, 
hostile people. Which of thege ,securities this 
Government may think it necessary to demand, 
or whether both, and of what nature and extent, 
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it is not for me to determine. These questions are 
with the Executive, There the Constitution has 
jaced them, and there Lam willing to leave them, 
Joes the gentleman suppose that this Government 
will make a treaty without some reasonable pros- 
pect of its observance, or without adopting the 
necessary precantions for fidelity and good faith 
on the part of Mexico? When the Allies entered 
Paris, after the fall of Napoleon, the restored dy- 
naaty found the feclings of the French nation against 
them, and their politeal condition was uncertain 
and tottering, The great Powers, therefore, kept 
military possession of Paris, and of some other 
portions of France, as security ult the new Gov- 
ernment could gain strength, and evince a power 
and disposition to comply with their engavements, 
J merely vefer to the fact in illustration of the gen- 
eral principle, and not because i have the slightest 
knowledve of the nature of the security which the 
Executive means to demand, Many other cases, 
sir, have happened, and many more may be ima. 
gined, in which temporary possession of important 
positions nA country may have been or may he 
necessary, where a feeble Government holds the 
power, in order ty provide against its fall, if it 
should fall before its enzvavements are fulfilled. 
Aeain, with regard toa hostile and intractable 
people, it may he necessary to obtain security 
against their unfriendly disposition. An open, 
indefensible country, or a river, which may be 
crossed anywhere almost from its source to its 
mouth, may not be regarded as affording proper 
security against border incursions. A range of 
mountains—a natural barrier—may be necessary. 
And in connection with this topic, I will remark, 
that the resolutions of the honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Hannecan] have led me to investt- 
gate this subject more narrowly than [ had done 
before; and Lam perfectly satisfied that he ts right, 
and that the Sierra Madre would make the proper 
boundary between us and Mexico on that frontier; 
and, as one member of the Senate, I hope this 
boundary will be obtained. That ridge of moun- 
tains is an extraordinary one, commencing at the 
Gulf of Mexico and running five or six hundred 
miles to the Paso del Norte, and with not more 
than five or six passes through which man can 
penetrate it. The rest is an eternal, impenetrable, 


impassable barrier—a natural wall, which laughs | 
to scorn that of China; and beyond is the great 


desert, destitute of water, and across which hostile 
expeditions can be pushed only with great diffi- 
culty, A very small force would hermetically close 
these passes through the ridge, and give us full 
security for our indemnity on that side, 

The honorable Senator said lie would astonish 
us with some of his remarks. He has fully re- 
deemed his promise; and I confess myself very 


much astonished indeed. He seems to assert as a | 


fact, and not to deduce as a conclusion, and calls 
upon us to contradict it if it is not so, that the Ad- 
ministration does not desire a peace with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

Mr. BELL. I did not say that. I said that 
this Administration had no confidence in the secu- 
rity which any treaty with the existing Govern- 
ment of Mexico could give for future peace, and 
therefore did not desire a peace with any existing 
Government, unless with security, which they did 
not believe the Government could afford. 

Mr. CASS. The gentleman seems to assume as 
a given fact, and beyond dispute, and bases upon 
it his argument, that the Government does not de- 
sire a peace. And he stated expressly, that if the 
fact fails, his argument fails with it. Now, sir, I 
never heard one word of this before. If such be 
the case, the gentleman has penetrated far deeper 
into the recesses of Executive secrets than I have 
done. I believe that the Administration is not 
only willing, but desirous, to make a treaty with 
any Government in Mexico whose authority is 
recognized there, and to ran“the risk of proper 
security for the maintenance of it. 

Mr. BELL. What security can any Govern- 
ment which now exists in Mexico give? 

Mr. CASS. We have not yet got to that point. 
No Government in Mexico has yet made a treaty; 
our difficulty is not in the observance of the stipu- 
lations of a treaty, but in its formation. They have 
utterly refusedeto enter into any negotiation with 
us. It is not that there isan unstable Govern 
ment, but that the Government rejects our offers. 
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The War with Mexico—Mr. Bell. 
That is the difficulty we have experienced from the | 
commencement of the war. 

Mr. BELL. The very argument I assume is, 
that if they should make a treaty, you would have | 
no confidence in it, as every treaty contains a 
clause of amity and peace. Then I want to know 
whether the honorable gentleman would consider 


any treaty by the existing Government of Mexico, |! 


ceding the provinces of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, as bringing with it ‘the security for the fu- 
ture’? which, according to his construction, the 
phrase implies? And would they rely upon such 
a treaty as affording the security ? 

Mr. CASS. The gentleman asks me whether 
astipulation for peace and amity would be regard- 
cd as security? Why, such a declaration alone 
would not be regarded as security from any un- | 
stable Government. Something more would be 
necessary tll its position was more secure. I take 
it for granted that this Administration, when it 
makes a peace with Mexico, should its Govern- 
ment then appear to be unstable, would require 
some security for the observance of the stipula- 
tions of the peace. The general principles of se- 
enrity, whether against a Government ora people, 
I have already stated. 
the Executive. Asto the continuation of the war, 
sir, | have merely to remark that we have but one 
duty, and that is, to push our operations,as all 
other nations have done, and will do, till an hon- 
orable peace is obtained. ‘There is a point in all 


| wars were national obduracy must give way, and 


where submission becomes cheaper than resist- 
ance. Itts when the results of the war have pro- 


| claimed the impossibility of continuing the contest. | 


This may seem harsh, but it is founded in human | 


‘nature. Our true policy is, to carry on the war | 


| preserve the institutions of social life: and I repeat 
that their injustice will give way before our exer- || 





said, that, in my opening speech, I said I knew no 


'closed in the documents. 


with all our might till its objects are accomplished. 


Those objects ought to be just, and we believe 
them to be so; and our exertions ought not to be 


| relaxed by any crude notions of mistaken philan- 
| thropy. 
Their point of submission will be found, as that || 


The Mexicans are like all other people. | 


of others has been found beforethem. They must 


ij eat, and sow, and reap, and wear clothing, and | 


~? 


tions, if these are continued. 

[ state, again, sir, that [ have two answers to the | 
inquiry of the honorable Senator from Tennessee. 
One is, that his case is a supposititious one, and 
that we have not arrived at the point when it is 
necessary to decide upon the security to be taken, 
as our offers have been utterly rejected; and the 
other is, that, when the time comes for determin- 
ing that question, the Executive will no doubt take 
such security (if security be then necessary) as 
circumstances may require. 

One word more. The honorable Senator has 


more of the policy of the Executive than was dis- 
I said nothing like it. 
The honorable Senator is under an entire misap- 
prehension. 

Mr. BELL. 
the time. 

Mr. CASS. I will read what I did say: ‘1 
know nothing more of the proposed plan of cam- 
paign than is disclosed in that part of the report of 
the Secretary of War which has just been read to 


It struck me with great force at 


the Senate.”? This is what I said, and why? First, | 


"published in the Intelligencer, he will find that the 


‘| peditions, ig thirty thousand men. Instead of two 


because it was true; and, secondly, because the 
plan of the Secretary of War was one of the most | 
elaborate and detailed plans ever submitted to the 
lerislative department of a government. Ido not. 
see how he could have been more particular, unless 
he had said, that on such a day we should enter | 
Queretaro, on such a day San Luis, and so on, | 
disclosing every step Of the campaign till its objects | 
should be thwarted or attained. It was, therefore, | 
as the honorable Senator will perceive, not of the 
policy of the Government that I spoke, but of the 
plans of the campaign. 

The honorable Senator has spoken of the force 
which General Scott considers necessary to main- 
tain our present command of the country. 

If the honorable Senator will advert to a docu- | 
ment sent in to the Senate the other day, and I think 


force estimated by General Scott as necessary for | 
this purpose, adding to it I believe one or two ex- | 
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thousand, which the Senator deems sufficient to 
hold the city of Mexico, General Scott considers a 
garrison of seven thousand or seven thousand fiye 
hundred requisite for that object. 

Mr. BELL. I have beard the explanations of 
the gentleman with a great deal of pleasure, but 
_ they do not satisfy me that my argument has been 
atallimpaired. However, I will now avail myse/? 
of the indulgence of the Senate in deferring further 
remarks until to-morrow. 





Tuvrspay, February 3, 1848. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the ten-regiment bill— 


Mr. BELL. Mr. President, in the course of 
the remarks which L had the honor to present to 
the Senate yesterday, | endeavored to show that 
the Administration could not, consistently with 
their avowed policy, make a treaty with any ex. 
isting Government in Mexico; and I undertoox to 
show the facts and circumstances on which m 
argument was based. | referred, in the first place, 
to the grounds on which this bill was pressed in 
this body, and, secondly, to the operations of our 
army itself, as affording evidence that there was 
no design, no desire to accept any treaty from the 
existing Government; and | called upon honora- 
ble Senators on the other side of the Chamber, if 
they pleased, in their discretion, to say whether 
that was not their view of the now settled policy of 
the Administration. [ put the question distinctly 
and directly whether a treaty by the existing Gov- 
ernment in Mexico, ceding New Mexicoand Calj- 
fornia to the United States, would be regafded as 
satisfactory. 1 supposed that they would be 
obliged to answer in the negative, upon the ground 
that, although affording ample ** indemnity for the 
past,”? it did not afford ** security for the future,” 
and that these terms were a substantive part of the 
settled policy of the Executive. I further said, 
what I observed might be regarded as a bold as- 
sertion, that the Administration neither expected 
nor desired a treaty with any existing Govern. 
ment of Mexico. I did not say that I would aston- 
ish Senators by my remarks, as the honorable 
Senator represented me as having done. The 
honorable chairman of the Commitee on Military 
Affairs says it was true that he wasastonished. But 
when he came to answer the interrogatory, ** Will 
you accept a treaty from the existing Government 
ceding that territory which you have heretofore 
admitted to be ample indemnity?’’ he could not 
| answer in the affirmative. He answered precisely 
| as I supposed he was bound to answer. It was 
| for the purpose of bringing out these answers that 


I submitted these inquiries, in a manner which he 

regarded as going beyond the due parliamentary 
license. My object indeed was to press gentle- 
_men, and that gentleman in particular, because he 
stood at the head of that committee, and is sup- 
posed to know the policy of the Administration on 
a question so important as the present. He an- 
swered, then, in substance, as I supposed he was 
obliged to answer, that they could not take a 
treaty from any existing Government, or any fac- 
tion which might arise, if no security for future 

peace was conceded. And when the question was 


further pressed on the distinguished gentleman, 


_“ What do you mean by security?”’ he replied that 

his attention had been directed by the resolutions 
of the gentleman from Indiana to the Sierra Madre 

as a proper boundary; but he did not limit his 

* security’’ to that line. He went on to speak of 

the right of the conqueror, when the Government 
_of the conquered nation was unsettled—when 
anarchy took the place of order, and the people 
were turbulent—to hold possession of the con- 
quered country as security for future peace; and 
he referred us to the case of the Allied Powers, 
who had kept military occupation of France for a 
twelvemonth as security for the maintenance of 
the peace which they had concluded with the new 


| Government. 


Weill, these answers of the honorable gentleman 
are perfectly natural, rational, and consistent with 
the policy of the Administration, as I understand 

it. A military occupation of the interior of the 
country to some extent is now contemplated, by 
the admission of the Senator. What portion of 
the country is to be occupied, and how long the 
| o¢eupatiop is to continue, are, as the distinguished 
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gentleman said, things which he could not now 
point oat, as they were to be governed necessarily 
vy contingencies. I shall hereafter show that this 
is a policy from which they can never extricate 


themselves but by holding the country by right of | 


conquest, unless they abandon all that they have 
done, patch up the best treaty they can with the 
nresent Government, and under the wings of it 
jlec the country. One word, though out of place, 
in answer to the statement of the honorable chair- 


man of the Committee on Military Affairs that | 


General Scott estimates seven thousand five hun- 


dred as a proper force to be stationed in the city | 


of Mexico. 


mates; but I cannot imagine that such a force at 
that point would be at all necessary, except asa 
corps de reserve—an army of observation, to be 
employed in the support of other divisions of the 
army engaged in holding the neighboring States. 
My estimate of a sufficient garrison for the city of 
Mexico was founded upon the idea that all the 
strongholds, and adjoining and populous States, 
would be first subdued and occupied by an ade- 
quate force. I cannot believe that General Scott, 
under the circumstances [ had supposed, would 
consider an army of seven thousand five hundred 
necessary to hold a city, large as it is, which he 
captured with a force reduced to six thousand, and 
when defended by a force three or four times as 
numerous, now that the enemy had neither army 
nor resources. 

I now propose to resume my argument at the 
point at which I had arrived when the Senate did 
me the favor to adjourn—the policy of the Gov- 
ernment exhibited in the orders of General Scott, 
in carrying out the plan of raising a revenue in 
Mexico. 

In further support of the views I presented on 
yesterday, 1 might have alluded to some parts of 
the argument of the gallantand distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] who spoke 
several times on incidental points in this debate. I 
remember—I do not see him in his seat now, but 
I trust I do not misrepresent him—that he pressed, 


with some earnestness, (and, as in all cases when | 


he has addressed the Senate, addressing himself 
to the feelings as well as the judgment of Sena- 
tors,) the argument that the passage of this bill 
was necessary to relieve broken-down remnants of 
regiments that had fought through several succes- 
sive sanguinary actions with the enemy; regiments 
which had been reduced from eight hundred ora 
thousand men to two or three hundred. But what 
1 particularly remarked, was his argument in favor 
of regulars instead of volunteers. He said that, 
however valuable volunteers might be in action, 
when an army was in motion, there was no 
comparison between their value in a protracted 


military occupation like this and regular soldiers. | 


And, as 1 understood him, he considered that it 
would be chiefly garrison duty to which the arm 

would hereafter be called in Mexico—the holding 
of the conquered towns and fortresses. I noticed 
this, and bring it to the attention of the Senate for 


the purpose of showing that the tenor of the argu- | 
ment generally on. the other side tends to support | 
Not only is |, 
it the policy of the Administration not to make a | 


the views which I have advanced. 


treaty with the existing Government, because the 
cannot obtain the ** security” which they demand, 
but it is to continue the military occupation of the 
country. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. It is true, as stated 
by the Senator, that, in the course of this debate, 
the remarks which I have offered have been to 
isolated points, such as were supposed to be di- 
rectly connected with the bill under discussion, 
and presented as briefly as the nature of the case 
would allow—so briefly that it appears my mean- 
ing has been misconstrued. y observations 
upon the subject of military posts and the charac- 


ter of troops suited to the service of permanent | tion of this Government?—for the power which | 


garrisons were made with no such purpose, under 
no such idea, as the Senator seems to suppose. 

{ contended that ‘* regulars’’ were to be prefer- 
red for the reasons then offered, in positions which 
were to be held by a stationary force, retained in 

possession for military purposes; not to fix the 
limit of territorial acquisition, still less to interfere 
with the political institutions of Mexico. I dis- 
tinctly deelared my opinion that our Government, 
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I have never scen, sir, the letter of | 
General Scott, which is said to contain these esti- | 
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by the fundamental principles upon which it rests, 
is forbidden from dictating the policy or interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of any other Govern- 
ment. Posts and garrisons are necessary to pre- 
serve lines of communication. Extended military 
lines were spoken of as required to destroy co- 
operation between the different sections of the 
enemy, and to prevent the General Government of 
Mexico, against which this war has been directed, 
|| from reéstablishing its power and again concen- 
| trating the seattered fragments of its army to renew 

active hostilities against us. The occupation of 
| these lines recommended itself to me, not as a mode 
of permanent possession, but as a means to hasten 


summation of this war, an honorable peace. 
Convinced that regulars were better suited than 
volunteers to garrison posts, that our volunteers 
should not be required to remain in service for 
mere garrison duties longer than necessity demands, 
and that we require new posts in remote regions, 
this bill is commended by every consideration 
which has been conclusively presented to my mind. 
Asa reason for supporting the bill under consid- 
eration, I spoke on the oceasion referred to by the 
Senator of a military line which should extend from 
i the Atlantic to the Pacific. I did not then define 
the line, but will now do so if the Senator wishes. 
| That line, as contemplated by me, would begin at 
Tampico, ascend the valley of the Panuco to the 
mountains, then turn northward and follow the 
range of the Sierra Madre, keeping always the ridge 
| which overlooks the waterless desert to the west 
| and south, pass around the lakes of Parras, cross 
the valley of Chihuahua, follow the range of moun- 
| tains which bound it on the west, at abont the par- 
allel of thirty degrees north latitude, bear west and 
| pursue the highlands which limit the valicy of the 
| Gila, cross the Colorado river, and terminate on 
the Pacific so as to include the harbor of San Diego. 
| This was proposed as a military line. I believed 
|| that a vast country north and east of it would be 
rendered quiet by the occupation of the four prac- 
'ticable passes through the natural barrier along 
which it runs; that great results would be effected 
at the least expenditure of means and of men; and 
that regular troops were most appropriate to the 
| service. My policy, I repeat, was not the perma- 
nent occupation of Mexico, but to force from her 
/a peace by every proper means of pressure, and 
| hasten the termination of our general occupation 
of thatcountry. Again, I will state as my reason 
for wishing to increase our army so largely, the 
belief that its visible strength must be such as to 
| destroy ¥n the enemy all hope of resistance before 
| he will seriously incline to peace. Though very 
unwilling to occupy the time of the distinguished 
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the often-declared object, the much-desired con- | 


| Senator, his pointed reference required me to reply. |) 


I desire an early peace, and believe that a Govern- 
ment exists in Mexico which has the ability to 
treat; that President Herrera, sustained by the new 
Congress and the new army of Mexico, is compe- 
tent to suppress factious opposition to negotiation, 
| and under an honorable peace to maintain his Gov- 
| ernment against revolutionary assault. With such 


| a Government we ought to treat, and I devoutly 
| pray we may treat, even before the honorable Sen- 
| ator shall have concluded his remarks. 

, Mr. BELL. I unite heartily in the prayer of 
| the Senator that we may have peace. In regard 
| to his remarks, I have only to say that there may 
| have been, as I stated yesterday, a modified ae 
| adopted, and one which would be consistent wit 
| the line of the Sierra Madre as the ‘‘ secyrity”’ 
\| which they want. But I think this is at lasta 
'| new construction, assumed by the distinguished 
| Senator from Mississippi as one satisfactory to 
\| him. 

| Mr. DAVIS. Assumed last November a year 
! ago. 

Mr. BELL. He is consistent. Can he answer 
! for other honorable Senators—for the Administra- 


|| has greater influence than he or the Senate too, 


' 


|| unless we choose, by the united voice of the | 


\| two Houses, to control it? Can he answer that he 
| has the concurrence of one-third of this body—I 
mean of those on his side of the Chamber? What 
security will such a line give for peace? The 
reason why they did not retire to a line twelve 


months ago was, that they had no treaty, no peace, | 


They wanted to coerce a peace. 


; 


' 
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Mr. DOWNS. I ask the Senator what line he 
would be willing to accept ? 

Mr. BELL. [| do not mean any discourtesy, 
but | beg to inform the Senator that before I close 
my remarks I will state my views upon that point. 
My argument is intended to demonstrate that the 
Administration is already carrying out their policy 
of holding the country by military occupation until 
a Government be formed, matured, and strength- 
ened into such a degree of consistency that it will 
be able to give the securities demanded. 1 may 
be wrong, however. Individual- Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, it is very obvious, are 
not united in sentiment upon this subject. Some 
distinguished Senators who have spoken differ 
with the Administration, if we look at what is said 
in the message and among themselves. And I may 
say, looking at the immense magnitude of the ques- 
tion, honorable gentlemen may weil differ. It is 
a fearful question in some of its aspects, 

Assuming as I do, and I think upon the stong- 
est ground, that the military oceupation of Mexi- 
co is to be continued until such a Government shall 
be established as shall afford the desired security, 
I propose to inquire whether the undertaking be 
practicable. Lask the attention of the Senate to 
the statement of a few prominent facts in relation 
to the character and condition of the Mexican pop- 
ulation, collected from the best sources of informa- 
tion within my reach. 

I know a distinguished Senator [Mr. Benton] 
who is far better infermed than I am upon this 
subject, and whose judgment would be entitled to 
far greater weight. It was my fortune, many 
years ago, to listen to an argument of that Senator, 
before a different tribunal, in which his familiar 
and extensive knowledge of the Spanish charac- 
ter, their colonial policy, their laws and institu- 

| tions, was manifest. He knows well the materials 
which now exist in Mexico for forming a Govern- 
ment, and he knows the obstacles that lie in the 
way. I trust that we shall yet hear from that dis- 
tinguished Senator, who now sits so much at his 
ease on the other side of this Cham! er, upon this 
subject. 

The best informed differ in their estimates of the 
population of Mexico. Some rate it at eight or 
ten millions, and others as low as seven millions. 
[ assume eight millions as the medium. Of the 
eight millions, there are probably not less than five 


', millions of Indians of pure blood; two millions of 


what are denominated the castes or mixed races, 
consisting of mestizos, mulattoes, and zumbos, 
who rank in society in the order in which I have 
mentioned them; and one million of the Spanish 
or white race. Between these several races or 
castes, there exists a reciprocal antipathy, amount- 
ing to contempt on the one side, and jealousy and 
hatred on the other. A white skin ts still, as at 
the period of the conquest, a patent of nobility, 
and just in proportion to the mixture of the blood 
of the white man which flows in the veins of the 
| several castes, do they assert a superiority over all 
| below them, The antipathies and jealousies found- 
| ed on the distinction of races appear, from all his- 
| tory, to be deeply seated in natural causes and 
| principles. In Mexico, these natural causes were 
| strengthened and fostered by the jealous policy 
of the Spanish monarchy. The laws and instita- 
| tions of the vice regal government of the colonies, 
| cultivated and promoted the natural antipathy and 
| hatred between the Indian and the white and mixed 
races, as a means of maintaining the dominion of 
the parent country against the influence and ambi- 
tion of the Spanish creole population, which were 
‘ always a subject of serious alarm to the Spanish 
monarch. But the emancipation of Mexico from 
the dominion of Spain appears to have wrought 
but little change in the general condition or the dis- 
position of the several castes or races towards each 
other. At the breaking out and during the revo- 
lution, the Spanish race, from motives of policy, 
conciliated the castes or mixed races by allowing 
'thema higher grade in society; but, except the 
cultivated class among the mixed races, they still 
rank below the white racé. Of this compound 
| mass of population, the white race now, as at all 
| times, are the real lords of the country; asserting 
_ the natural superiority of their race, and controll- 
ing all others. They, together with the cultivated 
portion of the mixed race, are a!so the holders of 
nearly all the property of the country. The cler- 
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gy, the military, and high civil functionaries, are 
all taken froin this class; and, in the practical op- 
eration of the Mexican Government, the clergy 
and military constitute a privileged class. They 
are such by the legal exemptions which they en- 
joy. The castes or mixed race are next in degree 
ot inliconte and importance, both in social and 
political relations; but, with the exception of the 
cultivated few among them, they are a degraded 
class. But it is the vast Indian population which 
most demands our attention, They are as they 
have been for three centuries—a degraded, Seoul 
ant, melancholy race; poverty-stricken, ignorant; 
a living but inanimate mass of human beings; out- 
casts in their own land, taking no interest in public 
affairs, though recognized as freemen by the Mex- 
ican constitution; their religion a mummery, and 
even, itis said, in many districts indulging their 
ancient superstitions; residing in separate villages, 
and cultivating a small allotment of land in com- 
mon. Such is their general condition, especially 
in the populous States of the South. Until the 
period of the revolution, they were ina state of 
puptiage, and not allowed by law to contract debts 
yond the small sum of three dollars. They were, 
for the reasons I have before stated, kept in a state 
of rigorous seclusion—no white man being by law 
permitted to settle in their villages. From this, I 
admit, very imperfect description of the condition 
of the different races which compose the popula- 
tion of Mexico, it will be readily granted that 
there is, there can be, no sympathy—no common 
ties to unite them; there-can be no unity, no indi- 
viduality, no nationality, no equality of social 
condition ; but, on the contrary, irreconcilable 
hatreds and jealousies. Yet such are the materials 
out of which it is proposed to construct a govern- 
ment upon the principles of republican equality; 
such a government as will hereafter stand against 
all the assaults of faction. But I have not stated 
all the obstacles to such a scheme. In no country 
of the world is there so great a degree of inequality 
in the distribution of property. Even among the 
white race, this inequality stands out as a promi- 
nent feature in their relative condition. This of 
itself is a great obstacle, and you must resort to 
confiscation and banishment to secure a settled 
Government, founded upon equal rights and privi- 
leges, 


Again, sir, when you shall attempt to regener- | 


ate and enlighten the Indian masses, you will have 
to encounter the inconvenience of twenty different 
languages, now spoken in different States and dis- 
tricts of Mexico. 

There is another circumstance in the condition of 
Mexico which, to my mind, presents an insupera- 
ble barrier to the policy of founding and sustaining 
the sort of Government which seems to be contem- 
plated; the only sort of Government which our own 
system will tolerate. Besides the want of all affini- 
ty and sympathy between the different castes, and 
the inequality in their social conditions, even the 
better informed classes are centuries in arrear of 
the march of mind, of the intellectual development 
which characterizes most of the old States of Eu- 
rope and of this country. The overweening influ- 
ence of the hierarciy, of the higher clergy, in mat- 
ters of government concern, and the despotism 
which prevails in the religion of Mexico, are at 
once the evidence, and may be the cause, of this 
intellectual inferiority. I say nothing of the Ro- 
mish Church, as to its pethamlons or otherwise. It 
may be the truest and purest of the sects; it may 
be the true primitive or apostolic faith; with this I 
have nothing to do: but it is remarkable that, from 
the days of Luther to this day, wherever Protest- 
antism has most prevailed, there you find planted 
coe and strongest the seeds and the growth of 
civil liberty; and I affirm that where there is no 
freedom of religious inquiry, no religious toleration, 
there has been no such resurrection of mind as 
qualifies the inhabitants for the enjoyment of a free 
and equal government. 

But it is said this party of Puros, which I 
have already noticed, embracing a large class—the 
industrious and enterprising of all the different 
castes, the ranchero br small proprietor, the artisan 
and the merchant, including the muleteers, said to 
be respectable for their honesty, and the profes- 
sions, all together combining a large share of in- 
telligence—are friendly to the present policy of this 
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the instrumentality of their chiefs or leaders you 
can build up a government. It is with this party 
in Mexico, as I have already shown, that you are 
in some sort in alliance. And I now assert that 
you cannot take another step in this policy with 
safety and honor; that from the moment of your 
entrance upon the next stage of progress in the ex- 
ecution of this policy you will be committed beyond 
retreat. No, sir, the moment you compromise this 
party by calling their chiefs and representatives 
together for the purpose of forming a new govern- 
ment, you are irrevocably bound to the policy of a 
continued military occupation. You expose them 
to the never-dying hostility and resentment of every 


“| 


other interest and faction in Mexico; of the hie- | 


! rarchy, who fear the overthrow of their religion; of 
the large landed proprietors and the military, who 
fear the extinction of their long-enjoyed power and 
influence; and if there be any remains of the an- 
cient Castilian pride and spirit in the country, it 


will be roused to indignant and inextinguishable | 


opposition to those of their own countrymen who 1] 


may lend themselves to the project of forming a | 


| government under the protection of foreign bayo- 
nets. No, sir, when you shall have once commit- 


ted yourselves fully to this policy, in conjunction || 
with the Puros, you can never abandon them. I[t || 


would be perfidious and disgraceful todo so. The | 


civilized world would cry out against you, should 
you leave them to the vengeance of their powerful 
enemies. 

But if you allow no force to this argument, 
when you shall have constituted this new Govern- 
ment under the protection of your armies, how 
long is the experiment of its stability to be con- 
tinuet|? When will you know that you may safely 
withdraw your army? How long is it supposed 
your nurture will be required before you can leave 
your bantling to stand alone? When all shall be 


Senate. 


views of the importance of occupying the mining 
districts of Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi, j,_ 
formed us that he had received assurance from a 
distinguished officer in Mexico that a reyenye 
| might be derived from these States so large that lye 
would decline stating the amount lest it should he 
deemed incredible. And this is the mode by 
which this country is to be reconciled to the mil}- 
tary occupation of Mexico for a series of years, 
Why, one would be led to suppose that the army 
had nothing to do but to seize the mines, and 
that they would find the silver and gold.already 
separated from the ore, and in marvellous quan- 
tities; or that the mines could continue to be 
wrought by the proprietors, arid all the products 
be handed over to our collecting officers. But 
does not every Senator know that the mining of the 
precious metals is conducted with immense cost, 
and that all that the Government or the army can 
exact cannot exceed arate which will leave a due 
profit to the proprietors? From the grasping char- 
acter of the Mexican Government, to say nothing 
of its necessities, it may well be supposed that the 
| produce of the mines was taxed at the highest rate 
| it could bear; and I have seen an estimate of the 
amount of revenue drawn from that source, includ- 
ing the tax on coinage, which exceeds two mil- 
lions, including the transit duty. The gross an- 


\| nual product of the mines in all Mexico does not 


quiet, when there shall be no hostile array in the | 
country? Does any one doubt, that from the mo- , 


ment when your armies shall have overrun the 
whole country, and every stronghold and large 


city shall be occupied by your garrisons; when | 


the present hostile chiefs shall have found that fur- 


ther resistance will be fruitless against your over- 
whelming forces, that they will retire to their | 
estates and submit to your authority? Then all | 


will be peace; but will they carry with them no 
slumbering spirit of resentment? no fierce determi- 
nation of resistance and revenge, to be stirred into 


action the moment you shail fancy that all is safe, | 


and you shall withdraw your forces? Do you 
consider the race with which you have to deal? 


They are the deacendants in part of the @eltibe- | 
rians, who are said, in ancient history, never to | 


have sighed in death—the terror of the armies of | 


Rome, and who, in the defence of Numantia, their 


last remaining fortress, preferred perishing by fam- | 


ine to submission to Roman aggression; in part, of | 
the Suevi and Visigoths, who finally crushed that | 
colossal Power. They are Spaniards, who walk | 


the streetsand highway, carrying the stiletto under 
their sleeve, the dagger under the folds of their 
cloaks, and bide their time. The race has dete- 


riorated; but still blood will show itself, at the dis- || 


tance of centuries, when the cup of bitterness over- 
flows, and when the oppressor least expects it. 

I have inquired how long this experiment of 
establishing a stable Government in Mexico, b 


,y military occupation, is to continue; and if it will 


exceed $20,000,000, and twenty per cent. on 
$20,000,000 would be one-fifth, the highest assess- 
ment levied by the Government of Spain in the 
days of the Vice-Regal Government. In addition 
to the revenue derived from this source, if you 
should succeed in reviving the foreign trade of the 
country, continue the blockade of all the ports of 
Mexico, and keep the communication with the in- 
terior open, you may derive $6,000,000 from the 
customs. Besides these, you can collect $3,000,000 
in direct taxes. Thus, after abolishing the tobacco 
monopoly, the internal duties, and lotteries, and 
| surrendering the remaining sources of revenue to 
the States or local Governments, which, in pur- 
suance of the policy of the Administration you 
have already done, $11,000,000 will be the highest 
amount of revenue you can expect to derive for 
the support of your army, and this only after you 
shall have overrun and occupied all the States. At 
this time, supposing that you have reduced Zaca- 
tecas, San Luis Potosi, and Queretaro to your 
authority, you are in possession of ten States, 
and, if Chihuahua is to be included, eleven. Gen- 
eral Scott, by his financial regulations in Mexico, 
has imposed upon the several States in Mexico 
$3,000,000, payable monthly by the States occu- 
pied by ourarmy. At this rate, one million may 
_be derived from the eleven States now in our 
power within a year. You may be receiving 
$2,000,000 from the customs and $500,000 from all 
other sources of revenue not abandoned or surren- 
dered to the States. Thus, the whole amount of 
revenue, after all your brilliant successes, you are 
now in the receipt of, in pursuance of the policy 
of compelling Mexico to pay the expense of the 
military occupation of the country, does not exceed 
the rate of $3,500,000. 
| But, Mr. President, these are mere speculations, 


| and, after all, of little importance to the country. 


This question involves higher consequences. By 
| the time you shall have perfected your financial 
regulations in Mexico, and long before you shall 


not be regarded as too great a descent from higher || have given such strength and power to the new 


considerations, I would now inquire what is to be |! government you propose to erect; long before you 
the cost of this experiment? Does any one im- | 


agine that a less period than from three to five | 
years will be sufficient to overcome all the obstacles | 
which now exist to a settled Government in Mex- | 


pico? I may be told, that after one or two years the 
army of occupation may be safely reduced one-half, 
'or toa force of twenty-five thousand. But this 
| must depend upon contingencies. I have already 
stated that an army of fifty thousand men cannot 
be supported in Mexico at a less annual cost 
than $40,000,000. I have also supposed that after 
you shall have subdued all the States to your au- 
thority, and with the assistance of your navy you 
blockade her ports, you may derive a revenue of 
$10,000,000 from Mexico. This will leave an 
annual cost to the country of $30,000,000 for 


the army alone, until the force in Mexico can be || 
But the honorable chairman of | 


safely reduced. 


Administration, and that with the aid and through || the Committee on Military Affairs, in giving his 


shall see the day when you can safely withdraw 
your army from Mexico, with the securities you 
desire, a new element of control will have inter- 
vened; a new and potent influence will have sprung 
up to set all your plans at naught. Sir, the mo- 
ment it shall Sonam your known and settled pol- 
icy to continue the armed occupation of Mexico— 
that you propose to occupy all the large towns with 
a competent force to ensure tranquillity—that you 
intend to extend your protection to the highways 
and all other channels of trade and intercourse, 
_and that this military protection is to endure for a 
series of years, as it must endure—what must be 
the inevitable consequence? A current of immi- 
gration will set towards Mexico from this country, 
as irresistible as the torrent of Niagara. The 
youthful, ardent, and enterprising classes of this 
country, attracted by the thousand rumors which 
| go forth of the untold wealth of the Mexican mines; 
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of the wide and yet unoccupied field for successful 
enterprise in every branch of industry, will soon 
spread themselves over the whole country. They 
will soon become proprietors of the soil: under the 
cuarantee of the new government of your forma- 
tion they will become agriculturists, establish fac- | 
tories, and become the most useful and productive 
class in the country. They will send for their 
families, or form family connections with the native 
white population. Yes, sir, before two years shall 
have passed in the execution of your present pol- 
icy, hundreds of thousands of your own citizens 
will have become domiciled in Mexico. Your 
citizen soldiers, too, will have become reconciled to 
a permanent residence in the land their arms have 
conquered. They, too, will have contracted ties 
and obligations which they will not be willing to 
abandon. ‘Then, when you shall suppose that the 
time has come when you can safely withdraw your 
army, & ery of remonstrance will come up from 
Mexico, such as will find an echo—a lively sym- 
pathy at home—in the hearts of tens of thousands 
who now imagine that no necessity can ever arise 
strong enough to reconcile them to the subjugation 
of the whole of Mexico. These influences will be 
felt in all the departments of the Government; they 
will be felt in this Chamber. It will not be the 
Puros only, but it will be your own countrymen 
who will call upon you to save them, their families, 
and their property, from the resentment, oppres- 
sion, and spoliation of the powerful factions which 
will be ready to spring up and overturn the new |, 
: That “ force of circumstances,” so 


Government. 
often and so significantly alluded to in this debate, 
will then acquire ten-fold power over the senti- 
ments and opinions of the people of this country, 
and over the public councils. It was heretofore 
strong enough to impel you to the po.icy of con- 
tinuing this war, by carrying your arms to the 
heart of Mexico, and then to engage you in the 
— creating a new Government; and it will at 
ast impel you, with far greater reason, to hold the 
permanent sovereignty of the whole country by 
right of conquest. 

This, sir, will be the last act in the great politi- 
cal drama we are now enacting. This is to be the 
consummation of the policy already shadowed 
forth in the message. This is not merely a nascent 
policy; it exists notin embryo only; I have at- | 
tempted to show that it has germinated already. 
That it ts not merely a vague, floating idea in the 
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wretched’ condition of affairs, justice to them and to our- 
selves may require that we should protect them in establish- 
ing, upon a permanent basis, a republican government, able | 


j 
| 
j 
' 


and willing to conclude and maintain an equitable treaty of |! 


peace with the United States. After every effort to obtain | 
such a treaty, should we finally fail in accomplishing the 
object, and should the military factions in Mexico still per- 
sist in waging upon usa fruitless war, then we must fulfill 
the destiny which Providence may have in store for both 
countries, 


“In any event, we owe it to the glories of the past, to the | 


duties of the present, and the hopes of the future, never to || 


falter in the vigorous prosecution of this war until we shall 
have secured a just and honorable peace. The people of | 
the United States will act upon this determination as surely | 
as that indomitable perseverance in a righteous cause is a | 
characteristic of our race.’ 


But other powerful and influential supporters of | 
the Administration have also furnished pregnant 
and alarming evidences that this idea of conquer- 
ing and holding all Mexico has been largely enter- | 
tained. Need [ refer to the resolution introduced | 
into this body by my friend the Senator from In- 
diana, [Mr. HanneGan,] or to the resolution on | 
the same subject introduced by the Senator from | 
New York, (Mr. Dicxinson?} They speak for 


themselves. 


There are others who have spoken upon this || 


subject too prominent in the country to be passed 
over without notice here. I allude to opinions ex- 
pressed by officers of the army. I have under- | 
stood that a letter has appeared in one of the public || 
journals of the country, from a distinguished and 
gallant general recently returned from Mexico, 

(General Quitman,) in which he expressed him. |! 
self favorably to this policy. I would be sorry to | 
misrepresent this distinguished officer, for I have 
a high respect both for his patriotism and his in- 


telligence; and if I am in error, and any honorable || you can adopt them into the Union as States, upon 


| an equal footing with the present States of the Union. 


Senator has it in his power to set me right, I will 
thank him to do so. Another gallant and distin- 
guished general, (General Shields,) I observe, has | 
expressed the sentiment, on a public convivial oc- | 
casion, that the Whigs are “ warring against a | 
high and indomitable necessity.” 

The distinguished and able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has told us, thatalthough | 
he does not anticipate the annexation of all Mex- 
ico, yet that he sees nothing so alarming in such 
a result. [ could multiply the proofs, beyond the 
patience of the Senate to listen to, that this gigan- 
tic scheme of annexation has been gravely consid- 
ered and found favor with the Administration, if | 


| 


| it be not its settled policy. But, sir, whatever may | 
be the real views of the President and his Cabinet | 
message. I bee leave to read afew passages from upon the subject, I have, I think, conclusively 
it. After alluding to the probable “ insecurity of || shown that the inevitable tendency and results of || 
the present Government in Mexico,” and suggest- || the policy they advocate, and which is now in || 
ing that it may become proper to give ‘‘ assurances | full progress in Mexico, is and will be its subju- i! 
of protection to the friends of peace in Mexico, in || gation. Considering this point established, it be- || 
the establishment and maintenance of a new re- | comes a duty of the last importance to consider 
publican government of their own choice,”? and || now—I say now, while we have it in our power | 
thus converting the “ war which Mexico has forced | 
upon us into an enduring blessing to herself,” the 


brain of the President, will fully appear from the 


i! 


to control the future issues of this war—what we || 
'| shall do with all Mexico when it is annexed to the 
President concludes what he had to say upon this | Union. Yes, sir, I repeat the question—what will || 
part of the subject in this significant language: || you do with it?) Will you annex it in the form of || 
“If, after affording this encouragement and protection, | States? Let us see what will be the consequences i} 


| 
| 
} 
it 
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are freemen, ofa race superior to the African, and 
you cannot deny to the States of which they 
compose a majority of the population this right. 
Then, assuming one hundred thousand as the ratio 
| of representation, you will have eighty new mem- 

bers added to the House of Representatives; fifty 

of whom will represent an Indian population alone. 
| But it is the Senate that I may congratulate upon 
the larzest addition to its present dignity and im- 
| portance. We shall have forty new Senators; and 
| as the mixed races of Mexico are, by habit and by 


|| a just tribute to mental superiority, admitted to an 


equality of social and political privileges, it is to. 
| be hoped that we shall always have a portion of 
the new Senators of this caste, who, by the novel- 
ty of their complexion, will give new interest and 
attraction to this body. Why, sir, at this rate of 
, advance in our schemes of national aggrandizement 
| we shall be subject to great changes of every de- 
scription. This Capitol will be found to have 
been projected upon quite too limited and narrow 
a view of our destiny. We shall have to dispense 
| with it, and rear one commensurate with the gran- 
| deur of our system; or, rather, it will soon become 
expedient to centralize the national metropolis. 
But, sir, you hesitate; you recoil from this view 


| of the subject; you turn aside from this picture, and 


say you will adopt a policy less revolting to the 
popular feelings and judgment; that for a time at 
least you will hold Mexico in the form of territo- 
ries or provinces subject to your regulation; that 
in this mode you will govern Mexico until by im- 
migration there shall be such an infusion of the 


| white race in all the provinces as to secure to them 


the superiority of numbers and influence; and then 


But you will still have five millions of Indians on 
hand, to be an ever-eafing canker on your sys- 
tem. What will you do with these? They must 
have space; you must leave theth their villages and 
commons; you cannot drive them into the Pacific 
on one side, or into the Gulf on thejother. You 


‘| cannot exterminate them; you will not be more 
| 


cruel than the Spaniards. You say that you will 
take them under your tutelage; that you will en- 


‘lighten them, commencing with your military 


| 
| 


officers and soldiers as their first teachers, and the 
bayonet for the rod of discipline; that _ will 
stimulate this inanimate mass into life and energy 
by the influences of trade—by giving them the 
benefits of just and equal laws; that you will thus 
gradually induct them into the knowledge and 
duties of ites institutions, and that, after the lapse 
of a few generations, you may hope they will be 
qualified to enjoy all the privileges of the white 
race. A happy termination to this beneficent 


'\ scheme! But all history, all experience, is against 


it. ; ’ 
There is another consideration deserving atten- 


| tion, though of less importance, when you shalJ 


have resolved upon holding Mexico as an append- 
age or subject province or provinces. What will 
ou do with the public debt of Mexico, which is 


and after all the persevering and sincere efforts we have 
made, from the moment Mexico commenced the war, and 
poor to that time, to adjust our differences with her, we 
shall ultimately fail, then we shall have exhausted all hon- 
orable means in pursuit of peace, and must continue to occupy 
her country with our troops, taking the full measure of indem- 


nity into our own hands, and must enforce the terms which our 
Aonor demands.”? 


_ What ** the taking of the full measure of indem- 
nity into our hands’’ points to, whoever now doubts 
cannot be influenced by any reasoning it is in my 
power to employ. 

But it is not the President only who appears to 
have looked to the permanent acquisition of all 
Mexico as the probable result of the policy now 
pursued in the prosecution of the war. I have in 
my hands a copy ofa letter addressed by the Sec- 
retary of State, (Mr. Buchanan,) upon this subject, 


to a public meeting in Philadelphia, in which he | 
sums up the views upon the war question in the || 


following language: 


“The capital of Mexico is now the headquarters of our 
conquering army; and yet, such is the genius of our free 
institutions, that, for the first time, its peaceful and well- 
disposed citizens enjoy security in their private rights, and 
the advantage of a just and firm government. From all that 
can be learned they appreciate our protection at its proper 
value, and dread nothing so much as the withdrawal of our 
army. They know this would be the signal for renewed 
and fierce dissensions among their military leaders, in which 
the Mexican people would become the victims. In this 


| of such a procedure. The several States or prov- 

inces of Mexico, twenty-one in number, now en- 

| joy a separate political organization, with sufficient 

| population in each to form a State under our sys- 

| tem, except two. These may be well merged into 

| one; which would still leave twenty new States to 

|| be admitted into the Union, besides the territories, 
| by a single legislative fiat. By the Constitution 
of the United States you are bound to guaranty a 

| republican form of government to any new State 

‘| admitted into the Union. Well, sir, besides three 
| millions of the white and mixed races, there will 
|| be in the twenty States of Mexico a population of 
|| five millions of Indians of the pure aboriginal stock. 
| They are freemen by the present laws and con- 

|| stitution of Mexico. "What will the spirit of pro- 
|| gressive Democracy, which now exercises so large 
‘| an influence in this country, prescribe as to them ? 
| Would it not claim for them the enjoyment of the 


| right of suffrage? Is it not the genius of this new | 


| and enlarged system of political philosophy to in- 
| culeate fraternal union upon the most perfect 
‘| equality with all mankind? But suppose this 
|| point waived, and that it shall be determined to 
‘| suspend the political rights and privileges of the 
| Indian for a time; still, upon the principles of our 
| own established system, you must permit them to 
| be represented in the National Legislature. They 


} 


yaid to be now $100,000 ,000—$60,000,000 of which 
is due to foreign creditors? Will you repudiate 
| it? If you do you may bring an ol house down 
'| upon your heads. ill you seize and confiscate 
'| the property and estates of the clergy? It is said 
'| the higher clergy have a great amount of debt 
‘| against the large proprietors of mines and other 
‘| estates, secured by mortgages. I have heard it 
'| estimated as high as $170,000,000. I have it also 
| upon good authority that the Puros party, in con- 
|| junction with which you propose to establish a new 
‘government, have long contemplated, as one of 
|| their objects in aspiring to power, the confiscation 
|| of those debts to pay the public debt of the coun- 
' try, and to appropriate the remainder to the con- 
‘| struction of roads and other works of general 
‘utility. Will you carry out this policy when you 
shall assume the absolute dominion of Mexico? 


‘If you do, what will you say? How will you 
exis ourselves to the new Pope of Rome and 
|| Bishop Hughes? These are troublesome ques- 


tions, but I trust that Senators will see that they 
deserve consideration. 

Permit me now, sir, to call the attention of the 
|| Senate to some of the further consequences which 
| may attend this scheme of conquest and annexa- 
‘| tion. When it shall be known in Europe that you 
have solemnly decided upon the policy of extend- 
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no disposition among the large and powerful States 
of that continent to interpose and prevent the con- 
summation of your magnificent s« heme of national 
aggrandizement? Upon this point, I would re- 
spectfully inquire of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs if the disposition of foreign 
courts has been sounded on this subject? I can 
hardly suppose thatit has not been done. It may 
and probably will be said that we will permit no 
interference of any foreign Power; that they have 


ing your dominion over all Mexico, will there be 





no right to interfere, and the moment such a move- | 


ment is made the whole population will rise up to 
resist the audacious attempt. Sul, sir, the greut 
Powers of Europe may choose to interfere. Ido 
not think they will, for several reasons. Great 
Britain, with her large colonial possessions on our 
northern border, and her commercial interests and 
ascendency, will have most cause to watch our 
career of conquest; but still she, with the other 
monarchies of Europe, may look on in quiet com- 
placency, shrewdly supposing that we may, in our 
extravagant attempts on all Mexico, do for our- 
selves the worst their united arms could do, and 
with far less cost to them; that the subjugation of 
Mexico will be # perpetual drain wpon our re- 
sources, and reduce instead of adding to our pres- 
ent rank as a military Power. Perhaps, too, they 
may indulge the expectation that in the mad career 
we are eniering upon—that model system of free 
representative government, that mirror System es- 
tablished in America, which has so long reflected 
back upon Europe an image of freedom and pros- 
perity and happiness, so seductive yet so danger- 
ous to themselves, will be broken in pieces, never 
more to be reconstructed. 

There are other reasons, however, which may 
control the councils of Europe. ‘They have their 
troubles at home. England has her Treland, 
France her Algeria, to tax their resources and hold 
them in check. -France, in a period of no little 
agitation, and with a population which the con- 
summate skill and statesmanship of Louis Philippe 
has failed to unite, is on the eve of entering upon 
the experiment of a regency under the reign of a 
minority prince. England and France are jealous 
of each other, and both look with fearful appre- 
hension to the designs of the Autocrat of the North 
—the great Northern Bear—who only waits the 
embroiiment of those two Powers with each other, 
or with America, to stretch forth one of his huge 
paws ee to his strong embrace the dominions 
of the Grand Turk, and with the other to grasp 
British India, with an internal capacity still remain- 
ing sufficient to inguilf all Europe, as occasion 
may offer. 

Sull, sir, England and France, disregarding all 
other considerations, may conclude that their com- 
mercial and other interests require them to unite 


i 


ina forcible interference with a policy which looks | 


to the establishment of an unlimited dominion 
upon this continent; and it hecomes us to estimate 
the consequences of such a determination on their 
part. The war in which we shall then be engaged 
will not be confined to the land; it will be an ocean 
warfare also. To meet their united naval arma- 
ment of a thousand ships of war, we must enlarge 
our own naval establishment in a corresponding 
degree. When Mexico shall find such allies— 
when the disciplined legions of the combined ene- 
my shall be brought to her assistance on land,— 
instead of fifty, we shall be called on to send one 
hundred thqusand troops to Mexico, and have as 
many more to defend our sea-coast, then extend- 


ing from the mouth of the Oregon to the Gulf of | 


‘Tehuantepec on the Pacific, and from the Bay of 
Honduras to the Bay of Fundy on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic. 
the cost of maintaining such armaments, both by 
sea and land, as it would then be incumbent upon 
you to supply’? To say that a hundred millions 
per annum would cover the cost of such a war, 
would be under, rather than over, the mark. And 
where will be your resources, when your foreign 
commerce shall be annihilated? Sir, it may be 
wise and patriotic to speak of foreign interference 
as an event to be defied; but it is also the part of 


wisdom to consider that it is possible, if not prob- | 


able, and to make our account accordingly. I 
know, sir, Senators may exclaim, who dreams of 
such a result as a foreign interference, as a war 
with England and France?. Who, sir, ought not 


to dream of such resulis, when they understand || gorgeous spectacles shal! we behold on levee oce 


the tendency of our present policy in regard to 
Mexico? And how often has it happened that 
the greatest misfortunes have befallen a country 
because her statesmen have failed to Cream in time 
of the dangers which impended over it. 

I must say, sir, upon this subject of foreign in- 
tervention, that the course of this Government is 


anything but conciliatory towards the Powers of || 


i 96 


At a moment when you have already 
seizec 


upon New Mexico and California, and de- 


clared your intention never to surrender them, and | 


when at the same time you are preparing to grasp 
all Mexico, 


any further foothold in America. While, by this 
declaration, you announce what may pass as a 
sound policy, by your practice you take away all 
merit from the motive. You will sutier no other 
Power to add to their dominion by taking advan- 
tage of the feeble and distracted condition of the 
States of Spanish origin, while you claim the privi- 
lege to despoi! them at discretion. You will have 


| no partners in the work of territorial spoliation; 


you claim a monopoly of the spoil and plunder of 
America. 


I now propose, Mr. President, to address my- | 


self to another branch of the subject. What will 
be the effect of subjugating all Mexico, and hold- 
ing it in the form of States, or as dependant prov- 


inces, Upon our system of governmeiit—our free | 


Institutions? 


The distinguished Senator from South Carolina | 


showed a zreat deal of hardihoud, or rather that 


he is a statesman of a by-gone age, when he |) 
broached the obsolete idea of executive patronage, | 
and the duty of keeping it in just and reasonable || 


limits, even with our present extent of territorial 
power and dominion. Who can now speak of the 
subject of patronage without being thought far in 
the rear of thetimes? Why, sir, does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator know, that from the moment 
when the doctrine of proscription could be openly 
avowed, and the right of the ruling party to the 


exclusive enjoyment of the offices and honors of | 


the country was rigorously practised by one great 
party, and the justice and propriety of the policy, 


‘| sustained by a large portion of the other, a final 


extinguisher was applied to all hope of limiting 
the patronage of this Government upon any old- 
fashioned notion of economy? Yes, sir, I remem- 
ber the time, since my entrance into public life, 
when the ery of proscription, of retrenchment, and 
reform, was potent enough with the people of this 
country to overturn an Administration distinguish- 
ed alike for its economy, honesty, and ability. 
But, sir, we should not despair of resisting suc- 
cessfully the avalanche of power and patronage 
which now threatens to overwhelm us. Let us 


inquire for a moment what will be the amount of | 
patronage which will accrue to the Executive | 


when Mexico shall be added to our domain, and 
laid off into separate territories or provinces. 


We shall have not less than twenty-four new | 
and distant territorial or provincial governments, | 


each of which must have a governor—twenty-four 
governors—and as many secretaries to their excel- 


lencies; then the judicial corps in each province of || 
two or three judges, an attorney general, and a_ 


marshal; then will follow collectors of customs, at 
numerous ports, on the Pacific and on the Gulf of 
Mexico; the directors of nine public mints; then, 


for a period at least, we must have a military chief 


of a grade not lower than a general commanding 
the forces in each province; and last, though not 
least, a governor general for all Mexico. Why, 


| sir, John Bull need not swell himself out, and 
Who shall estimate | 


vaunt himself so lustily any longer. We, too, 
shall have our Indies; our subject millions; our 
rich provincial governments; our large standing 
army; and though we may not boast an empire on 


_which the sun never sets, yet will it soon extend 


from the Line to the frozen seas of the north. With 
such prospects of extended dominion, what visions 
of national grandeur and magnificence may we not 
indulge? Then such magnificent scenes as we 
shall behold at this seat of our great republican em- 
pire, and all over the country; generals returning 


from the distant provinces laden with wealth and | 


honors, making their triumphant progress through 
the country, and suing for the consulship; troops 
of applicants for offices of inferior grade. What 


you proclaim to the world your deter- | 
mination to allow no transatlantic Power to acquire | 
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sions at the White Hause, or rather the imperial 
palace; whata glitter of epaulets; whata clatter of 
dangling swords, what « waving and dofling of 
' red and white plumes! But all this will be eclipsed 
on presentation day; when the twenty-four new 
governors shall attend to kiss hands; and take 
their departure for their distant provinces. Sir, 
the imagination fires-at the thought. I already 
see the grand usher or master of ceremonies lead. 
ing the successful applicants, and hear him saying 
to the President, **This, sir, is the gentleman whoia 
| your Excellency has had the goodness to nomi- 
nate as governor of the Californias, this of Sono- 
ra, this of Sinaloa, this of Guanaxuato, this of 
Jalisco, this of Oaxaca, this of Michoacan, Chi- 
apas, Yucatan, Queretaro, nao, New 
Leon,’’ and so of the rest. ‘*And I have the 
proud satisfaction to announce to your Excellen- 
cy that the august Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tions of all these gentlemen without the slightest 
inquiry into their fitness, having the most un- 
bounded confidence in the unerring judgment and 
long tried patriotism of your Excellency in all 
that pertains to your illustrious station.” 

Weil, sir, this will be a proud occasion. And 
then, sir, what limits can be set to our growing 
greatness? We shall have a railway uniting the 
| city of Washington to the city of Montezuma—I 
insist, sir, that the name of Mexico be changed to 
that of Montezuma—the two capitals of the United 
Empire. This shall be our Rome, and if the Lake 
Tescuco can be converted into a strait, Montezuma 
shall be our Constantinople. 

Well, sir, do honorable Senators think that we 
can stand all this more than imperial splendor, 
without danger to the Constitution and the liber- 
ties of the country? Why, sir, the prize of the 
| Presidency is already so great that every succeed- 

ing election threatens to convulse our system. 
Who does not remember the excitement which 
| pervaded the whole country in our more recent 
'Presidertial election—an excitement so intense 
that society could bear no more? But when we 
shall have a standing army of fifty thousand men; 
when our empire shall be enlarged to the contem- 
lated limits; when the whole country shall have 
inet intoxicated by this passion for distinction 
and glory, personal and national; when the Presi- 
dential purple with its present power and patron- 
age, presenting a temptation almost too great for 
| virtue, shall receive this vast accession of strength 
' and influence; when, instead of twenty or thirty, 
the President can anaually dispense a hundred 
millions among his partisans and followers, who 
| shall say that our institutions will be in no danger? 
| But we may console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that the forms of the republic will still be 
| preserved. The republic in ruin will still flour- 
ish in name; ours will still be denominated the 
great republic. But what are forms, and what 
is aname? The Roman Republic long survived 
| the crushed liberties of the people of Rome. Au- 
gustus and his immediate successors carefully 
observed all the forms of the ancient constitution. 
' Consuls were elected; the Senate continued to de- 
bate and register decrees, fancying itself still a 
| constituent element of the Government, long after 
every vestige of real power had departed from it 
forever. But Senators say there is no danger of a 
similar result to our system, whatever policy we 
| shall adopt in relation to Mexico; and so they go 
‘/on,in the execution of their present policy, to 
|| whatever it may lead. Sy 
| And this isdestiny! Itis death! This is to be 
| the triumph of progressive Democracy. Sir, | am 
| at a loss to understand what particular quality 
|| distinguishes progressive from the good old-fash- 
| ioned Democracy under which our Government 
|| was formed. I know but little of this new school, 
| but the little I do know has not impressed me 
| favorably. Iam too old to adopt new theories of 
| government, especially when I am satisfied with 
| my early creed. Progressive Democracy, from all 
I have heard of it, does not appear to be over 
| modest in its pretensions. It has little reverence 
for the time-honored opinions of the sages and 
| founders of our institutions. Nor is it content 
with their results, happy and glorious as they are 
and have been. It aspires to the invention of 
| something still more marvelous for the improve- 


— _— — 


|| ment of the condition of society and mankind. It 
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claims alliance and joint origin with steam-power, 
by sea and Jand; with the locomotive, the steam- 
ship, and steam press; with the magnetic tele- 
graph, and, in its arrogance, would seem ready 
to wrest the liehtning from Deity, and ctainm it 
for its own creation. We have heard its disciples 
and partisans declaiming perpetually of the exten- 
sion of the area of freedom. Our present limits 
are quite too contracted, and nothing less than a 
continent can give scope for the development of 
their principles. Old ideas and all existing insti- 
tutions have fulfilled their mission, and must give 
place to new ones more conformable to the true 
destiny of man. 

Indeed, sir, in regard to the recent invention called 
progressive Democracy, [ am as ignorant and as 
much puzzled and confounded by the declaration 
of its expounders as the Inca of Peru when Pizarro 
caused his chaplain to explain to him, through an 
interpreter, the extent of his authority and the 
heavenly character of his mission to America. 
The reveren! priest spoke first of the Holy Trin- 
ity; then of the Pope of Rome, and last of the 
Emperor Charles V., and of the powers and attri- 
butes ofeach. But the mystery was too profound 
for the untutored mind of the Indian. The good 
Inca, in despair, exclaimed, ** Wo is me! all that 
you say of your Three-one-God, of the great man 
who sits upon the seven hills, and of another great 
man called the Emperor, { cannot understand; but 
I see plainly that you claim the right to take from 
me my country and to destroy my peopie.”’ 

Mr. President, from the views [ have presented 
on this subject, it will be perceived that [ have not 
proceeded on the ground that the Administration 
entertained any scheme for the conquest of Mexico 
until afier the termination of the campaign of Gen- 
eral Scott, by the capture of the city of Mexico, 
and the failure of Mr. Trist’s negotiation. At this 
period of the war, I have undertaken to show that 
a policy was conceived and adopted in the further 
prosecution of the war, and which is still persisted 
in, which, in its inevitable tendency, must lead to 
the final subjugation of that country. I have also 
endeavored to establish, from the tenor of the mes- 
sige itséf, and numerous other proofs and circum- 
stances, that the Administration have looked to 
this as the possible, if not probable, result of its 
policy; that they have weighed the consequences 
and resolved to risk them. In the course of my 
remarks I have given full weight to the argument 
of the ** force of circumstances,” and the real difi- 
culties and embarrassments in which the Admin- 


istration is involved in bringing the war to a close, | 


as the inducement to the policy now persisted in. 
Jt will also be observed, that 1n the discussion of 
this subject, [ have not considered it material what 
the real views of the Executive may be upon the 
question of final conquest and annexation. 
have insisted and firmly believe that the further 
prosecution of this war, according to the plan now 
in operation, and for the objects explicitly avowed, 
whether the Administration willis it or not, can 
have no other termination than the one I have as- 
sumed as inevitable. 

Thus, sir, the real question before us is not whe- 
ther we shall pass the bill, but how we shall stop 
this war, or control by our resolves the future pros- 
ecution of it? It is clear, sir, that we have arrived 


at a point in our history which will be memorable | 


in all time for good or for evil. It is an epoch! 
It is not like the crisis alluded to by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
It is not a question regarding the settlement of dis- 
puted points of domestic policy; whether the pro- 
tection of domestic industry or free trade be the 
true policy of the country; or whether a national 
bank or the sub-treasury would be the most suit- 
able fiscal agent of the Government; but it is a 
contest of principle, in which the whole frarne and 
policy Of our free system of government is liable 
to be unsettled and revolutionized. We are asa 
nation about to enter upon a perilous enterprise, 
as vast in its aims as it is daring in its conception. 
The proposition is, or soon will be, if not arrested 
by the National Legislature, the incorporation into 
our Union of a territory large enough to found an 
empire of itself. Barely; sir, before we try ** the 
hazard of this untried state,” we should pause. I 
am persuaded that the boldest, and even the most 
reckless, of those who favor this gigantic project 
must feel some trepidation, some misgiving. If 
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The War with 
they are patriots,as T doubt not they are, they will 
pause before they launch into an unknown stream 
that will carry them and the country they know 
not where, It is a question which invokes to its 
discussion and decision all the genius and talents 
and wisdom of the land. And if any of my Whig 
friends in this Chamber or elsewhere suppose that, 


i after ail, there is no great danger of the success of || 


this scheme of conquest and annexation, extrava- 


gant as it may appear to them, let me warn ther | 
that they are luiling themselves into a false secu- | 


rity. 


Permit me to advert fora moment to some of |) 


the elements of popular influence which exist in 


favor of this policy, and the advantage of the po- | 
| sition which its advocates enjoy over their oppo- | 
Why, sir, the very magnitude of the prop- | 


nents, 
osition, though startling at first from a distrust of 


its consequences, soon becomes a source of favor | 
The passion for the grand, the vast | 
and the marvellous, inherent in the mind, espe- | 


and support. 


ctally of the vouthfal and ardent, soon produces 


' its natural effect, and overcomes all obstacles. | 
Why, sir, | confess that when I give the reins to | 
the imagination [ am intoxicated with the grand- | 
eur of the prospects that may be opened to us asa | 

i Sir, itis a dangerous subject to contem- | 

With all the fearful consequences that may || 


nation. 
plate, 
arise from the adoption of this great project, some 
of which I have endeavored to depict, it still has 
great attractions. Pope illustrated the operation 
| of the human mind upon such a question in his 
| description of the allurements to vice: 
“ Vice iz a monster of such fright*ul mien 
That to be hated needs butto be seen; 
| But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Yes, sir, pity is not an inappropriate idea, for | 
|, we shall soon kear of the pitiable condition of the |) 
| poor Mexicans; a prey to all the evils of faction |) 
The project, though formidable and | 
| repulsive to the judgment at first, when it comes | 
to be softened down, and its dangers diminished | 
by the brilliant coloring of fancy, no longer seems |, 
Add to this the vast ex- || 


and anarchy. 


so fearful and perilous. 
tent of the country itself, the broad table of the 
Cordilleras of the Andes, opening out like a fan 


from the south to the west and the north, affording |; 


every variety of clime, from the torrid to the tem- 
perate, and then the grandeur and magnificence of 
| some of its features and the beauty of others. 

There nature exhibits herself in her most sublime 
| and terrific, as well as in her more lovely and en- 

chanting aspects. You see snow-capped mountain- 
| peaks towering to the clouds, and the scarcely 


"extinct voleano, rising by the side of flowery vales, || 
, studded with refreshing lakes. There, too, Nature || 


‘| has bestowed the often fatal gifts of mountains 


But 1. 


_ teeming with the precious metals; and the earth- 

quake not unfrequent comes to awaken the guilty 
| conscience of the oppressors. It is a country full 
| of stirring recollections. The pen of Prescott has 
| made ita classic land. It was the theatre of the 
deepest and darkest tragedy ever enacted. It is 
the land where once flourished a great and popu- 
lous empire, founded by a race of unknown origin 


‘| and of mysterious destiny. — Sir, striking as these 


things are in themselves, distance gives to them 
additional charms and increased enchantment. 
‘These are some of the attractions which captivate 


'| the imagination of the young and pervert the judg- 


ment of mature age, and we shall see that in due 
time they will be heralded forth throughout this 
wide country by a thousand tongues in strains of 
vivid and impassioned eloquence. Sir, the gratifi- 
cation of national ambition, the national pride, the 
love of power and dominion which fills the heart 
of man, the idea that we belong to a great and pow- 
erful nation, how often in the history of the world 
| have they reconciled the sincerest patriot to des- 
| potic rule encircled with glory? 

| Sir, 1 confess my own weakness; and when I 
| contemplate this picture of national greatness, I 


| 


1 can afford to do. 
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the evils which maf attend. a career of such glit- 
tering prospects, Sir, who shall undertake to 
prophesy a faverable issue to this question, when 
every temptation to ambition, individual and nation- 
al, when everv lure calculated to excite and win 
over to this scheme of conquest, alike the laudably 
curious and enterprising among the youth of the 
country, and the vicious and corrupt slaves of cu- 
pidity, are offered in rich profusion. 

We must not forget the army. It is already an 
| element of great influence in the country. Honest 
| and patriotic as our gallant officers and citizen sol- 
diers may be, itis but natural that they will form 
attachments to the country which has been the 
scene of their glory, and desire its consolidation with 
their native land. We have already seen evidences 
of this feeling in the letters and speeches of gallant 
officers now in the country. They, too, are but 
men like ourselves, with all our passions and sepa- 
rate interests. While Mexico continues to be the 
seat of war, they may expect to win new laurels 
‘| in the service of their country. The ambitious 
i} among them who have not yet reached marked 
distinction will desire new occasions for the dis- 
play of heroic valor. And when all Mexice shall 
be subdued to our deminion, and no new fields of 
martial distinction shall be presented, they may 
still expect to find employment congenial to their 
' habits. 

There is another greater and more formidable 

influence to be looked to in the settlement of this 
/ question. There isa great and powerful party in 
\| this country—a party which, for the last twenty 
'| years, with the exception of a slight interval, has 
heid the reins of power and enjoyed the honors 
and emoluments of the civil service. The result of ' 
the late elections have shaken their security, and 
they may be expected to put forth all their energies 
to maintain their ascendency. If the President 
persists in his present policy a few months longer, 
the issue must come to be, ‘*the conquest of all Mex- 
ico.”’ [do not suppose that every member of the 
party will yield their settled convictions on this 
subject for party considerations; far otherwise. We 
|| have already heard the voice of opposition to this 
|| policy from the other side of this Chamber, The 
|| distinguished Senator from South Carolina has led 
the way, and [ trust many others will follow. But 
party isa tyrant. De Tocqueville was right when 
he said thatin few countries of the world was po- 
litical opinion less free than in this free country of 
ours. Whothat has been in public life has not 
felt the party lash? What so galling to the feelings 
of an ingenuous mind and a patriot as to find him- 
self compelled to relinqu sh his station, or to yield 
to the behest or dictation, often of inferior minds, 
who, by superior chances, come to be considered 
| party leaders? and the brightest genius sometimes 
|| makes a fatal blunder. 
\| Sir, in caleulating the advantages which the sup- 
| porters of the policy of conquest possess, and the 
chances of averting such an issue in the coming 
political conflict, there is one of a peculiar char- 
acter which deserves to be considered. It arises 
from the dilemma in which the President is piaced, 
in part by himself and his friends, and in part by 
the Whig opposition. The President, very early 
in the progress of the war, declared his purpose 
lof retaining New Mexico and California. But 
| his friends of the North and East said to him, 
You shall not take those territories, hut upon the 
condition of the Wilmot proviso. The Whigs of 
the South became alarmed, and united with the 
i! North in the no-territory policy. Thus was the 
| President checkmated both by his friends and op- 
| ponents. ‘This was his dilemma; how to escape 
| from it was the question. He had no way to 
|| escape but by a retracing his steps, acknowl- 
|| edging his error, and making a treaty without the 
‘cession of territory; but that, few men in high 
; station, and who aspire to the rank of statesmen, 
It requires a great man, a ve 
[ do not mean to spea 


} 


it 


} 
1 
1} 
| 








| great man, to do this. 


| often find myself wishing that this future could be | offensively of the President. I consider the em- 


realized without danger to the public liberty. How 
I would exult if we could only preserve the free 
institutions of the country, its future prosperity and 
repose, 
| be the effect of the brilliant destinies of the repub- 
| lie presented to the youth of the country, full of 
| ardent and ambitious hopes, and whose impulsive 

and inexperienced minds seldom pause to weigh 


‘| barrassment under which he was thus placed in 
'| reference to the conclusion of the war great and 
|| serious. A 
If such are my own feelings, what must || territories, nothing but the military 


If he treated with Mexico without the 
glory achieved 
| in the war would remain, after all the sacrifices of 
| the country in the prosecution of it. From this 
| embarrassment nothing could relieve him but the 
intervention of Congress, by declaring the objects 
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of the war. Hence was he tempted continually 
to a new line of policy; and the refusal of the 
Government of Mexico to treat wuh Mr. Trist, 
with the brilliant conquests of General Scott, gave 
encouragement to the new and extended objects of 
the war, which now constitute his avowed policy. 
And the causes which produced this determination 
must still embarrass the President in any attempt 
to close this war, unless Congress will relieve him. 
He is sull impelled by a dire moral necessity, 
cither to degrade himself from the rank of states- 
men, by the voluntary confession of error, or to take 
the hazard of elevating himself toastill higher fame, 
or of losing all, by involving his country in a fatal 
enterprise, 

Bui, sir, the friends and supporters of the 
President and his administration are embarrassed 
by the same causes; they are in a like dilemma 
with himeelf, and one in which they involved both 
him and themselves. Hence the temptation to 
them to adopt a new and bolder policy; to extend 
their views far beyond New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. A whole party, powerful in resources of 
skill, talent, and patronage, are thus placed in cir- 
cumstances strongly urging them toan issue which, 
nt one bound, clears every barrier, relieves them 
from all past embarrasments—W ilmot proviso and 
all; and if they should fail, they will fallin the ex- 
ecution of a bold conception. “But if, on the other 
hand, they should be successful, and carry out the 
daring project of uniting all Mexico to our Union, 
the leaders of the enterprise will leave a name in 
history of no half-way measure of renown or dis- 
honor. ‘The fame of the authors of the movement 
must rise with the increasing glory of a still free 
country; or their names will be execrated amid the 
broken and crumbling ruins of the Republic. 

Such, sir, are the dangers and temptations to 
which the country now stands exposed; and if the 

arty in power shall determine to make the issue 

have supposed, who can estimate its force in the 
decision which the country must declare ? 

And what, sir, are the resources of power and 
influence which the opponents of this scheme have 
at they command? Where the high official sta- 
tions? what patronage to uphold the public press— 
to stimulate the zeal of partisans? None, sir— 
none. ‘They must rely alone upon the moral in- 
fluence and considerations inherent in the question 
itself. Does any one inquire where is the Whig 
opposition—the great Whig party? Why, sir, as 
a party, the Whigs, in standing out against this 
policy, are shorn of half their strength by the very 
idea that their opposition springs from party mo- 
tives; and, further, by their position in seeming to 
withhold supplies for the prosecution of a war in 
which the country is engaged with a foreign foe, 
by the cry of treason and alliance with the public | 
enemy. Instead of an advantage, the idea of a 
party opposition, from the necessity of the case, 
1s a formidable drawback to the influence of those 
who look with alarm to the results of the further 
prosecution of the war. 

But, sir, while we thus stand confronted with 
this question, involving the future liberties of the 
country, the greatest but one that can ever be de- 
bated in this Chamber, (the question of union and 
national existence,) what do we behold? Where 


are the members of that glorious Whig fraternity? || 


Where their great leaders, including the most 
distinguished and experienced statesmen of the 
country, and to whom the country mainly looks, 
and has a right to look, to save it from the im- | 
pending calamity? Where those to whom the | 
country looks for wise counsel, prompt and ener- | 
getic action, at such a crisis?) And what are they | 
doing? Hesitating and faltering in their arrange- | 


ments for the coming conflict; disputing about old | 


usages; insisting on personal preferences; dis- | 
tracted by narrow sectional jealousies. When the | 
ground on which they stand is volcanic, and the 

already feel the throbbing of the smothered ele- 
ments, instead of flying quickly to the only safe 
refuge that offers, they stop to gather up a budget | 
of old hobbies, precious old wares, some new, 
personal, and mixed, altogether load enough to 
sink a navy; they pause to consider whether some 
other mode of escape may not present itself; to 
see if the threatened shock may not pass off with- 
out injury. When the real question is, whether | 
all Mexico shall be annexed, they moot the point 
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more or less; and when the North and the South | 


are threatened by one equal fatality, it 1s debated 
whether the slave power should not be hedged in 
by a proviso! Yes, sir, 1 regret to say that the 
vemito prieto is not confined to the tierra caliente of 
Mexico. A politico vomito prieto prevails to an 
alarming extent at the North and East, which I 


° . 1} 
much fear will prove more destructive to our dear- | 


est interests than it has done to our brave soldiers 
in Mexico. And thus, sir, at a period perhaps 


the most momentous that has occurred in our his- | 


tory, and when All jealousies, sectional and per- 
sonal, and the jostling of individual ambition, 
should be resolutely disregarded, those of every 


section, Who are anxious to stand by the Repub- 


lic, and rescue her institutions from the dangers 


that gather round them, are shorn of their strength, | 


distracted, and paralyzed by their own divisions. 
Sir, does any of my Whig friends consider that 
I exaggerate the probability that the issue will be 
such as | have assumed? From the evidences be- 
fore them, do they consider it questionable? Why, 


sir, if there was nothing else to warn them of the | 


nature of the coming struggle, the speech of the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, it seems to me, ought to suffice. 
you not seen that able Senator, up to a recent pe- 
riod of his life distinguished for the philosophic 
vein which runs through all his writings and 
speeches, fling aside his philosophy and proclaim 
the superiority of instinct over the conclusions of 
reason, in estimating military glory as an element 
of national strength? giving himself up to the en- 


 couragement and support of all the extravaganzas 


/ mean no offence to that distinguished Senator; I | 
havea high regard for both his talents and his pri- | 


of progressive Democracy in declaring that he can 
see no great cause of alarm in the idea of extend- 
ing our dominion over the whole continent? I 


| vate virtues; but I must say that I am utterly 


amazed by his remarks upon this subject; [ must 


say of his new course, that though it may be for- | 


tunate for him, it must be deeply afflictive to his 
country. But upon the introduction of the reso- 
lutions offered upon this subject by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 


Houn,|—and may this Senate ever boast one or | 
more such Senators, who may possess the moral | 


courage to rise above party on a question like this, 
and give himself to his country alone—what more 
did we hear from the honorable Senator from 
Michigan? Sir, it was, that the questions pre- 
sented in the resolutions were mere abstract prop- 
ositions, which, #f adopted, could have no practical 
operation or influence in preventing the catastro- 
phe against which the resolution was pointed. 


‘* Why, sir,’’ exclaimed the Senator, ‘* if the peo- | 
‘ ple will the annexation of Mexico, nothing in our | 


‘ power to do can prevent it; may as well plant 

* yourself upon the brink of th 

* and bid the waters be still.’’ 
Well, sir, does the honorable Senator really be- 

lieve that nothing the Senate can do, no resolution 

that can be adopted here, no declaration of opinion 


| upon this great question, will have - effect with 


the country or among the people? And has the 
Senate sunk so low as to be shorn of all influence? 


And is it so that the Senate, which is presumed to | 


be composed of gentlemen of large experience in 
public affairs, statesmen disnieanihed for their 
ability and patriotism in the States they represent, 
on a question involving the greatest consequences, 


/and such as may decide forever the experiment of 





‘ions and sentiments on this great question, or any | 


free republican institutions, can have no influence 


with the yeomen of the country—with the farmer | 


at his plough, the merchant at his counter or desk, 


the mechanic in his workshop—a class which al- || 


ways looks only to the good of the country, which 
is never disturbed nor biased by dreams of per- 


sonal ambition, and who value their Constitution | 


and the Union as the guarantees as they are of their 


property, an 
civil and religious. Sir, I can subscribe to no such 
conclusion. Does the honorable Senator really 
suppose that the declaration of his individual opin- 


other on this floor, can have no weight with the 


people of this country? If he does, I can assure 


the honorable Senator that he greatly undervalues 
the estimation in which he is held in this country, 


Have | 


e cataract of Niagara | 


domestic romper the security of their lives and | 
the preservation of their privileges, | 


, 












‘ — 


ever that day shall come that the opinions of the 

American Senate can have no influence in correct. 

ing the impulses of popular feeling, the hastily- 

formed and ill-considered opinions of the De ople 

| upon a question involving their Liberties, i shall 

|| not calculate how long those liberties may endure, 
or how soon they may perish. 

Mr. President, | have reflected much upon the 
question, in all its grave aspects, and I feel com. 
pelled to express the conviction, that as a people 
enjoying the fraits of a free system of government, 
we stand on the very brink of our fate. If we do 
not stop this war now, or before another new year, 
one step further in our present course and we shal| 
be borne by an irresistible current, beyond retreat 
or rescue, into irretrievable misfortune and ruin. 
If we are saved, it will be by the providence of 

God, not of man. 

There is something, Mr. President, in our pres- 
ent relations with Mexico—something so unusual, 
not to say wonderful, in all the incidents of this 
war—that, were.I superstitious, I should say that 
a higher power than ours holds the issues of it, and 

_for purposes we may not comprehend. The in- 
stances of individual self-sacrifice, of reckless yet 
successful adventure, of such frequent occurrence 

| in this war, carry us back in search of parallel ex- 
amples to the heroic ages of antiquity, and seem 
fitter subjects for fabulous and romantic narrative 
than the sober pages of truthful history. There is 
no record in the history of modern warfare, nor 
| ancient either, of a more brilliant and uninterrupt- 
ed series of well-fought battles and victorious re- 
sults against such odds as that which now forms 
part of the imperishable annals of the republic; 
and when we contemplate the intrepidity and skill 
‘of our officers, the impetuous valor which has dis- 
tinguished every corps of our army, whether of 
regular soldiers or of volunteers—a valor which 
neither natural obstructions, nor military defences, 

‘| nor a force often five times more numerous, could 

arrest in their rapid and victorious career—we are 
involuntarily reminded of the similar and thrilling 
exploits of Cortez in the same fields of military 
/fame—in the land which, by this double act of 
| conquest, seems devoted. 
| [tis nowabout three hundred years since that ex- 
traordinary man, with a band of adventurers less 
than seven hundred in number, urged on by two 
_of the strongest passions of our nature, cupidity 
and religious fanaticism, landed upon an unknown 
shore, burnt his ships, attacked, and, after enact- 
ing scenes so mixed of craft, cruelty, and blood, 
| yet so gilded over with feats of high chivalry and 
dauntless courage, that the muse of History pauses 
in her task, and hesitates to praise or blame, over- 
threw a populous and powerful empire. These 
victorious adventurers were the ancestors and 
| countrymen of that race which ever since has held 
sway over the conquered country, whatever form 
|| the Government has assumed, whether vice-regal or 
| free. It was an Indian race that peopled the em- 
pire which Cortez overturned; and they were the 
ancestors and countrymen of the same race which 
| now inhabit the land of their fathers. They were 
| made serfs, the hewers of wood and the drawers 
| of water, to their new masters three centuries 
ago; with some amelioration, they continue to be 
| so to this day; though free in name, they still 
wear the badges of a subject people—still remain 

' the victims of conquest and of their primeval caste 

| and complexion. Whatever faction rules for the 
| hour, they are still the sufferers. What religion 
| fails to exact from them, their proud and insolent 
| conquerors extort, under the pretext of Govern- 
ment support, or to maintain an army which op- 
resses them in peace, and gives them no protection 
| in war. Wonderful retribution !—that at the dis- 
| tance of centuries, the descendants of the original 
spoilers should be made to suffer the penalty of the 
| wrongs committed by their forefathers; that they 
in turn should be trodden under the iron heel of 
war—be made to pass under the yoke of the con- 
queror. " 

_ Mr. President, if I may be permitted to moralize 

"upon the extraordinary and mysterious vicissitudes 
and coincidences in the fortunes of nations, I would 

_ask what are our motives, what our purposes, in 
the farther prosecution of this war? Are we sure, 

| sir, that among those who direct this war—who 
|| put ail this chivalry in motion in a foreign land— 


} 

} 
i} 
j 

j 


whether it would be proper to take a slip of it, :! both for his talents and his patriotism. Sir, whep- |! some are not tainted with the lust of conquest? 
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Are we sure that, whatever cause of war may have | 


existed at its origin, other motives and other | 
objects have not supervened, less defensible in their 
character than the rights and honor of the country— 
the only legitimate causes of the war? Are the 
invaders of this ill-fated country, of the nineteenth 
century, so pure and upright in all their objects, 


and so far elevated above the passions of those of | 


the sixteenth, that they may hope to escape the 
retribution which awaited them, and which has 
ever awaited the conqueror and oppressor ? 

It is said of Scipio—not he that overcame Han- 
nibal, but Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage— 
when surveying the scene of carnage and desola- 
tion around him; and when he saw the wife of | 
Horshubal, arrayed in her richest apparel, slowly 
ascending to the summit of the temple which rose 


~The War with Mevico—Mr. Turney. 








raised, but directly in regard to the justice of the 
war. 

In the consideration of this question, I must:call 
the attention of the Senate and the country to one 
important fact. When the bill recognizing the 
existence of this war was before this body, we did 
not hear, from any quarter in this Chamber, that 
the war would be unjust. We heard from no 


| Senator that the war grew out of the removal of 
| the army from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 


above the conflagration, and thence, after stabbing || 


her children, precipitating herself into the burning | 
elements below, he wept, but it was not over Car- | 
thage. Rome rose up to his view, with all her 
crimes and oppressions, and he saw inscribed on 
the rolls of her future history the sentence of eter- 
nal justice that she, too, must fall. 


Sir, if any should now desire to know my poor | 


opinion upon the proper mode of terminating this 
war, | say to them, make the best treaty with any | 
existing Government you can. If you must have 
the territories of New Mexico and California, get 
a cession of them; if you cannot do that, come back 
to the Rio Grande—to the boundary you claim title | 
to, and thus save your honor. 

My advice is, Stop the war! Flee the country 
as you would a city doomed to destruction by fire 
from Heaven! 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. L. TURNEY, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE Senate, February 11, 1848, 


On the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
Military Force. 
Mr. TURNEY said: 


Not a syllable of complaint was uttered in relation 
to that question; and yet then, I contend, was the 
proper time at which it should have been brought 
up. Iam surprised that Senators did not then take 
that ground of opposition to the bill declaring that 
war existed by the act of Mexico. Was there a 
single individual here then, who believed that there 
was a possibility, by any legislative action of ours, 
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to raise troops, and convey them to the Rio Grande | 


in season to reinforce General Taylor, and relieve 
him from the dangerous condition in which it was 
supposed he was placed? Did any gentleman 
then supposé that the troops would arrive in time 


to relieve General Taylor? He was at Fort Brown, | 


surrounded by the Mexican army, and having at 
his depét only a small quantity of provisions. He 
was without the means of subsistence for more 
than a few days. He was of necessity obliged to 
seek supplies, and, in order to do so, to encounter 
the enemy in the open field. Did any Senator 
believe that it was possible for the Government, 
by any legislative action, to raise an additional 
military force, and convey them to the Rio Grande 
in time to render any aid in extricating General 
Taylor from his then dangerous condition, as it 
uppeared to be? No gentleman entertained such an 
idea. A motion was made to strike out the pre- 
amble, and reasons were assigned for striking it 


| out, but nosuch reason as that we had invaded the 


|, to show, conclusively, from the documents. 


Mr. Presipent: I believe that speedy action on || 


the bill now under consideration is of the highest 
importance to the country; and [ would nowcheer- 
fully yield the floor if the vote could be taken im- 
mediately on that question. But as the discussion 
has become protracted, and a duty seems to be | 
imposed upon all to state their views on the great | 
subject involved in the bill, I deem it to be proper | 
to submit to the consideration of the Senate and 
the country the sentiments and opinions which I 
entertain in reference to this subject. 


In the first place, sir, | desire to express my || 


cheerful assent to the most elaborate discussion of | 
the question now before us. I find fault with no | 
gentleman for the fullestexpression of his opinions, | 
although that expression of opinion may be cal- | 
culated, in my judgment, to affect injuriously the | 
interests of his country. If I believed, as Sena- | 
tors on this floor profess to believe, that this war 


is unjust and unconstitutional, I should unite with || 


the Senators from New Hampshire, {Mr. Haxe,] 


Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] and Ohio, [Mr. Cor- | 


win.] I should take no middle course. 
hold that no middle course can be taken. If our 
country be in the wrong in this war; if the war 
has been unconstitutionally waged, for the attain- | 
ment of the ambitious views of the Executive,— | 
patriotism, justice, every consideration, demand | 
that the war should be stopped. -In such a case, | 
I should certainly unite with the gentleman from | 
New Hampshire in the declaration that I could | 
give no vote of thanks to individuals engaged | 
in the prosecution of the war for purposes of rob- 
bery and plunder. I should feel that those who 

were engaged in fighting the battles of the count 
in this war were to be regarded in the light of the | 
midnight assassin, who seeks, through bloodshed, 

to seize upon his plunder, and that every genuine 


Sir, I 


lover of his country was bound to arrest the prog- 
ress of such a war. , 

But I differ altogether from the views which 
these gentlemen have expressed; and I think that, 
entertaining such views, their policy is by no means | 
consistent—they should bring this war to a close, | 
This leads me to the inquiry, not as to the details 
of this bill, or the character of the troops to be | 


| been brought to a close. 


| 


| 





Mexican territory. Far from it, as I will be able 


The 
reason assigned was, the uncertainty as to the fact 
whether war did, in point of fact, exist. 
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sentiment; and again, in the war of 1812, a similar 
divided state of public opinion existed, and that, 
too, according to strict party lines. We all know 
the effect of such a course upon theenemy. They 
see us divided amongst ourselves. They are thus 
led to entertain hopes which otherwise they would 
not for a moment cherish. Especially does this 
division of sentiment operate to our disadvantage, 
when it is known by the enemy that, according to 
our system of government, our rulers have to be 
selected every four years, and that that period is 
now rapidly approaching. The enemy is thus 
encouraged to cherish strong hopes of obtaining a 
more advantageous settlement after the Presiden- 
tial election, which they suppose may introduce 
another party into power in the administration of 
the public affairs. We heard the other day from 
my colleague that party wasa tyrant. That was 
a true and just remark. We have seen it exem- 
plified in our own State. Previous to the appear- 
ance of the letters of the distinguished statesmen 
of New York and of Kentucky in opposition to 
annexation, I believe there was nota single indi- 
vidual of either party opposed to that measure; 
not only so, but, in my opinion, the feelings of 
all members of both parties in that section of the 


' country were engaged in favor of the measure. 


Weil, we are now engaged in war; and as it is, | 
/ a8 I shall maintain, a just war, | hold that it ought 


to be prosecuted to the utmost. 
complaint has been made because the war has not 


of this Government to bring the war to a close, in 


A great deal of | 


Is it, L ask, in the power | 


an honorable manner, securing to the country the | 


great objects for which it has been prosecuted? I 


am of opinion that the war would long since have | 
'| been brought to a close but for our own divisions. 


If the whole American people could have thought 


alike in relation to this war, and the objects of its | 
prosecution, we should long since have had it | 


brought to a close. 
edge of them on the part of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, have protracted this war. 
powerful party in the United States arrayed against 
the war, and she is thus encouraged to persist in her 
obstinacy, in the hope that, eventually, she may 
obtain such a treaty as she desires. And here let 


|| meask, What sort ofa treaty would that be, which 


those who oppose the war could consistently ac- 
cept? é 

It is natural that men should differ about almost 
every subject submitted to the consideration of the 
human mind; but itis rather singular that differ- 
ence of opinion should be confined to strict party 
lines. 


cution of the war at the last session of Congress. 
Then our cause was admitted to be just; but after 
some progress is made, we find ourselves divided 
in opinion, not in regard to the manner in which 
the war should be prosecuted, not in regard to the 


Our divisions, and the knowl- | 


Mexico sees a | 


Yet, notwithstagding this state of feeling, such 
was the power, such the tyranny, of party and 
party discipline, that in Tennessee a majority 
of the people were induced to cast their votes in 
favor of the man who opposed it, and against the 
man who advocated it. This they did, not in ac- 
cordance with their own judgment or feelings, bat 
under the iron rod of this tyrant party and party 
discipline. 2 

But that might be regarded as a question merely 
of expediency—one, to be sure, involving the great 
interests and prosperity of the country, but not 
equal in importance to that now under considera- 
tion. The present question has a totally different 
aspect; and I think that in the course of the argu- 
ment presented by my colleague, he admitted that 
he and I agreed as to the vote which we should 
give on it, when we left our constituents. He in- 
forms us that he came here with the expectation 
of voting the men and the money necessary to 
carry on the war. I think that in so voting, he 
would have acted in accordance with the views of 
a majority of the people of that State which he has 
the honor in part to represent. 

Now, the people being in favor of this war— 
having full evaiiletta in its justice—and entertain- 
ing the opinion that it ought to be vigorously pros- 
ecuted to a peaceful termination, the next consid- 
eration is, can the power of this tyrant party so 
influence them as to cause them to wheel to the 
right about, countermarch, and take sides in favor 
of the enemy? The question now before us is one 
of infinitely greater importance than any mere 
question of expediency. On mere partisan ques- 
tions, party feeling may control public opinion; 
but when the national honor, interest, and safety, 
are all involved in a war with a foreign Power, 
and at the moment of time when thousands of our 
patriotic citizens are in the field, offering up their 
lives in the cause of their country, [ am sure the 
people will refuse to obey the dictum of party, if 


it does not accord with their own sense of right 


We all united here in voting the men and | 
money demanded by the Executive for the prose- | 


and patriotic devotion to the cause of their coun- 
try. At least, I think I may answer for the peo- 
ple of Tennessee, that they will never raily under 
the flag of party in opposition to their own judg- 


| ment and patriotic feeling. ‘That, sir, is my native 


mode in which it had been so far conducted, but | 
in relation to its origin, its causes, and its objects; | 
and this division of opinion corresponded exactly | 


to party lines. Lam free to confess, that in the 
contemplation of such a state of things, there is 


almost enough to shatter confidence in the stabil- | 
ity and perpetuity of our free institutions and 


form of government. 
that we witnessed division of opinion, and that, 
too, upon questions connected with our foreign 


If this were the first time | 


| 


State, and I claim to know something of the feel- 
ings which influence its people. She, whose sons 
have fallen in Mexico—who has sent forth her 
volunteers at the first tap of the drum—who has 
contributed three or four times, perhaps, mdeed I 
may safely say ten times, the amount of troops 
called for from her limits—cannot, I am sure, 
sacrifice those patriotic feelings, and take sides 
against their country. 

But we are told that a change has been made in 
the policy of the Administration with regard to 
the war; that the entire subjugation of Mexico is 
now contemplated; that the war was just in its 


relations, I should almost be tempted to say that || origin, but that it is now prosecuted for the accom- 
the days of the Republic were numbered. But we || plishment of objects which would, if attained, be 
are not left without hope, even in the midst of this |, fatal to our own institutions. In order to coun- 


divided state of public opinion. In the struggle for 
independence, there was great division of popular 


} 


teract the evil effects of this alleged new policy, it 
is contended that we should withdraw the troops, 
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and allow the enemy to have perfect freedom for 
all manner of excess, plunder, and assassination, 
Sir, L can see nothing in the message of the Presi- 
dent, or in any other public document, to justify 
any such conclusions; and if I were disposed to 
charge the Opposition with it—and Iam not so 
disposed—I think | would not be without some 
ground for the allegation, that that is a mere pre- 
text to justify their opposition to the war. I 
might say, that the gentlemen on the other side, 
unable to sustain themselves, are seeking, on the 
eve of a Presidential election, to present a new 
issue more favorable to their success; that they 
have discovered that the ground heretofore occu- 
pied by them—that the war is unnecessary and 
unconstitutional, and therefore noindemnity ought 
to be demanded or received for the immense ex- 
pense imeurred in its prosecution—meets with no 
favor with the people, and, therefore, to avoid the 
odiuim of this condemned position, they seek to 
shift their ground by presenting a new issue. Sir, 
these gentlemen have no right to assume for us 
measures and positions we never assumed for 
ourselves; and, therefore, [ shall hold them to the 
issues which they themselves, upon mature con- 
rideration and full consultation, submitted to the 
public, as presenting the true position of the two 
great parties of this country upon the existing war 
with Mexico. 1 shall not attenrpt to go into that, 
hor to answer the objections urged against the 
prosecution of the war; but proceed at once to the | 
consideration of the inquiry—what did produce 
this war? Was it the annexation of ‘Texas? or was 
it the removal of the army from Corpus Christi to 
the Rio Grande? That ts the issue made by the 
Opposition since the war commenced. 

Lhold,as I then held, that the annexation of 
Texas was the cause of Mexico waging war against 
the United States. Whether the army had been 
removed to the Rio Grande or not, war was the | 
inevitable result growing out of the act of annexa- 
tion. How far, then, is this Administration re- 
ponsible? Annexation took place under the Tyler 
administration; and as the Senator from Mary- 
land, not now in his seat, (Mr. Jonnson,} after 
having made, as I conceive, an able and conclusive 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. 


Turney. 
have been made, and an amicable settlement been 
effected. By the adoption of the House resolu- 
tions, however, all the power of averting the war 
was taken from the President, to whom no discre- 
tion was left. 

In proceeding to establish the fact that annexa- 
tion caused the war, I shall refer to the record. 


| And I shall begin with the position occupied by 
the Whig party in 1844, pending the Presidential 


election. ‘There was then but one universal senti- 

ment in the party, expressed in the language of 
the distinguished citizen of Kentucky, who was 

regarded as the embodiment of their principles. 

And what was that sentiment? The great issue 

then was, Will you have Texas and a war, or no 

Texas and peace? ‘That was the great issue which 

was submitted to the American people. The Whig | 
party then occupied, as [ think they do now, the 

side of Mexico, They said annexation would 

produce war; that annexation was war. That is 

not their argument now. We are now told that 

the Administration could have avoided the war. 

Here let me read an extract from the celebrated 

Raleigh letter of Mr. Clay, of 17th April, 1844: 

« Recognition did not affect or impair the rights of Mexi- 
co, or change the relations which subsi-ted between her and | 
Texas. She, on the contrary, has preserved all her riguts, | 
and has continued to a-sert, and, so faras 1 Know, yetasserts, 


| her right to reduce Texas to obedience as a part of the Re- 


public of Mexico.” 1] 
Mr. Clay then goes on to say: 


“Under these circumstances, if the Government of the 


) with it all the encumbrances which Texas is under; and 


argument in regard to the justice of this war, chose |, 


to cast some reflections on the Administration for 
provoking war in the mode of annexation, I shall | 
advert for a few moments to the subject. 

What were the powers and duty of the Presi- 
dent under the resolutions of annexation? They 
are all defined in the third resolution, which ts as | 
follows: 

& And be it further resolved, That if the President of the 
United States shall, in his judgment and discretion, deem it 
most advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the fore- 
going resolution to the Republic of Texas, as an overture on 
the partof the United States for adinission, to negotiate with 
that Republic; then,” 

Let it be remembered that the legislative power 
took the matter into their own hands, and imposed 
upon the President the duty of submitting to the 
Republic of Texas the plan of annexation. They 
gave him the choice of selecting either the House | 
or the Senate resolutions. Thus he acted merely 
as a ministerial agent. It was not like a case | 
of ordinary negotiation, in which, after a proposi- 
tion had been submitted, there was the right to 
withdraw it if it were declined. The law required 
him to make the proposition to the Republic of 
Texas, giving him only the discretionary power 
which [ have just described. That selection of the 
mode of annexation was made before the present | 
Administration came into power. It was made by 
the Tyler administration in the last hours of its 
existence; and the selection being made, and the 
»yroposition submitted, the law was complied with. 

he President had discharged his duty under it, 
and hig power over the subject was consequently | 
exhausted. It only remained, then, to be seen | 
whether Texas would assent to the terms proposed. 
Iam free to admit, that if the Senate resolution | 
had been adopted, the war might have beer avoid- | 
ed; but as the House resolutions were seiected, it 
was not in the power of man to avert the war. If) 
the Senate resolution had been adopted, negotia- | 
tions might have been opened, and Texas might 
have been annexed by joint resolution at the next 
session of Congress, according to the terms agreed 
upon between the two parties. In the mean time, 
annexation not having taken place, she might have 
been consulted about it. Enespenastion might i 


among them, the actual or suspended war between Mexico 
and ‘Texas. Of that eonsequence there cannot b> a doubt. 
Annexation and war with Mexico are identical. Now, tor 
one, Lcertainly am not willing to engage this country ina 
foreign war for the ebject of acquiring ‘Texas.” || 


Thus, sir, we see the great issue in 1844 was 
that of annexation; and Mr. Clay, the candidate 
of the Whig party for the Presidency, took ground 
expressly, that to annex Texas was to make war 
with Mexico, and for that reason he was opposed | 
to annexation. More, sir; the whole Whig party 
of the nation, from one end of the Union to the 
other, after this letter made its appearance, took 
the same ground, and supported Mr. Clay for the 
Presidency, for the avowed purpose of defeating 
the annexation of Texas, and thereby avoid a war 


_ with Mexico; but, sir, the Democratic party ad- 


deterred from doing so by the foolish gasconade, | 


vocated the annexation of Texas, and to maintain | 
their position, they assumed, that to annex Texas 

to the United States gave no just cause of war, || 
because Texas was a free and independent repub- | 
lie, and had so been acknowledged to be byall the | 
prominent nations of the world, and therefore 

Texas had, ander the laws of nations, as much | 
right and power to make and conclude a treaty of 
annexation, or for any other object, as Mexico 

herself, or any other nation whatever; that this 

being the condition of Texas, the United States || 
had, by the laws of nations, a right to treat with | 
Texas for annexation, or for any other purpose, 

without giving offence or any just cause of war to || 
Mexico; and that, if it was necessary to exercise | 
this right, as they believed it was, in order to pro- || 
mote the interest of the nation, and the happiness 
and prosperity of the people, they would not be | 


and the unjust and illegal pretensions of Mexico. | 
Thus, sir, the issue was joined, and the people | 
rendered their verdict in November, 1844, in favor | 


of annexation; and it was accordingly done. But, 


. : 1} 
sir, war was the consequence of annexation: the || 
Whig prediction has been verified; but, strange 


‘to tell, notwithstanding all this, they now aban- | 


don the position occupied by them in 1844, and | 
say that annexation did not produce the war, | 
and, in fact, that it was no just causeof war; thus | 
plainly admitting that their position was erroneous, | 


correct and true one. Having thus abandoned this || 
ground, and being extremely anxious to cast cen- 
sure on the present Administration, they now say 
this war was brought on by the President, unneces- || 
sarily and unconstitutionally, by the removal of 
the army to the RioGrande. Is this true? I hold 

that the annexation of Texas is the sole and ex- | 
clusive cause of the war. This question I propose | 
toexamine: Now for the proof. I shall read, Mr. || 
President, an extract from a letter written by the || 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs to our minis- |) 


_ just cause of war. 


_ with Mexico, is a just war on our 


| has not the semblance of truth to sustain it. 
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_ ter in Mexico, dated Mexico, May the 30th, 1844; 


it is as follows : 


«That the firm and constant resolution has been, ang is 
to preserve the integrity and dignity of the nation; that, at 
this time, as very opportune for the reproduction of jis pro. 
test, ax he gives them here as express as if they were jp 
full—signally recalling to mind, as special, that of the 2 
of August, 1843, in the words, That Mexico will consider 
as a declaration of war against the Mexicau Republic, the 
ratification of thatagreement for the incorporation of Texas 
into the territory of the United States.’ ” : 

Thus we see, Mr. President, that the letter of 
Mr. Clay, and which was adopted by the Whic 

° ° li . ° 5 
party as their text in 1844, is identical in sent). 
ment, and almost verbatim in language, with the 
letter of the Mexican minister just read. Again, 
sir, the same Mexican minister, in his letter of the 
2d of July, 1844, reaffirmed the statements in his 
letter just read, and [ will not consume the time of 
the Senate by reading it; but as I desive to goa 
little further back, I will read an extract from the 
letter of Mr. Almonte, the Mexican minister, to 
Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State, dated November 
3, 1843. He says: 

** And he moreover declares, by express order of his Goy- 
ernment, thaton sanction being given by the Executive of 
the United States to the incorporation of Texas into the Uni. 
ted States, he will con-ider bis mission ended; secing that, 
as the Secretary of State will have learned, the Mexican 


Government is resolved to declare war so soon as it receives 
information of such an act.”’ 


November 11, 1843, reaffirmed. 
I refer you now, sir, to the letter of Mr. Al- 


monte to Mr. Upshur of the llth of November, 
| United States were to annex Texas, it would acquire along | 


1843, in which he says, that— 


“Though the undersizned has declared, by the expresa 
order of his Government, that war will be the inevit:.b econ 
sequence of the annextion of Terus t> the United Si«te:, lie 


| ceriainly has not done so with vie object of intimidating the 


Governinent of the honorable Secretary of State, but with 
a view of showing how tar Mexico would earry her resist- 


ance to an annexation of that nature.’? 


Now, Mr. President, is it nota little strange that 
the Whig party here, in and out of this body, 


_ should, after the issue tendered by their leader in 


his letter of the 17th of April, 1844, ard which 
was by them so ably and eloquently maintained 
throughout the canvass of 1844—being, as they 
were, backed and sustained in their position and 
assertions by the letters which I have read, and 


/many more equally as strong, which I have not 


thought necessary to read; and when, also, their 
predictions and assertions have turned out precise- 
ly as they asserted they would—should now aban- 
don all they then said on this subject as unworthy 
of notice, and acknowledge that the position then 
assumed by the Democracy was the true and cor- 
rectone? All now agree that annexation was no 
If, then, I shall be enabled 
to prove my position, that this is the exclusive 
cause of the war, I shall hate established the great 
fact, that the war in which we are now engaged 
art, and con- 
sequently, that the charge which has been and 


| now is so repeatedly made, that the war was‘unne- 


cessarily and unconstitutionally brought on by the 


Executive, must be admitted to be unfounded, and 


Sir, 
I will proceed with the proofs, for they are of 


‘| such a conclusive character, that thev need no 


comments to carry conviction to every impartial 
mind. 

I now call the attention of the Senate to the let- 
ter of J. N. Almonte to the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] then Secretary of State, 
dated the 6th day of March, 1845, which is as fol- 


| lows: 


« The undersigned, envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary of the Mexican Republic, has the honor to al- 
dress the honorable John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of 
the United States of Aincrica, with the object of making 
known to him the profound regret with which he has seen 
that the general Congress of the Union has passed a law 


un || giving.its consent and admitting into the American Confed- 
and that the position of the Democrats was the || 


eracy the province of Texas. 

‘The undersigned had flattered himself with the idea, 
that on this question the g20d judgment and sound counsels of 
the citizens most distinguished and most intimctely acquainted 
with the conduct of the public affairs of this republic would hie 
prevailed in the deliberations of the legislative hody and of the 
Execulive ofthe Union, Unfortunately, however, it hasbeen 
otherwise ; and, contrary to his hopes and his most sincere 
prayers, he sees consummated, on the part of the American 
Government, an act of aggression the most unjust which can 
be found recorded in the annals of modern history, namely, 
that of despoiling a friendly nation like Mexico of a consider- 
able portion of her territory. i 

« For these reasons, the undersigned, in compliance with 
his instructions, finds himself required to protest, as he doe 
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jn fact protest, in the most solemn manner, in the name of 
his Government, against the law passed on the 23th of the 
ja-t mouth, by the general Congress of the United States, 
and approved on the Ist of the present month by the Presi- 
dent of these States, whereby the province of Texas, an in- 
terrant portion of the Mexican territory, is agreed und udmilted 
into the Americun Union. ‘The undersigned, moreover, pro- 
tests, in the name of bis Government, that the said law can 
in nowise invalidate the rights on which Mexico relies to 
recover the above-mentioned province of Texas, of which she 
now sees herse’f unjustly pe ya and that she will maintain 
and — these rights at ull times by every means which may 


be in Aer power. 


“The undersigned will say, in conclusion, to the honora- | 


ble Secretary of State of the United States, in order that he 
may be pleased to communicaie it to the President of the 


United States, that, in consequence of this law against which | 
he hs just protested, his mission near this Government has 


ceased from thisday. Wherelore the undersigned prays the 
honorable Secretary of State to be pleased to deliver him 
his passports, as he as made arrangements to leave this city, 
without delay, for New York. 

“Tae undersigned avails himself,’? &c. 


This letter, Mr. President, establishes several 


important facts: the first of which is, the annexa- 


tion of Texas closed the doors to all further ne- | 


gotiation between the two Governments, and made 
the resort to arms the only means of settling their 
differences. ‘The second fact established is, that 
the war would be for the whole of Texas to the 
Sabine. 
great importance, is this: Mr. Almonte states that 
he ** had flattered himself with the idea, that on this 


question the good judgment and sound counsels of |) therefore, did not, and has not, at any time, com- | 


the citizens most distinguished and intimately ac- | plained of this acf, or asserted it to be the cause of | 


quainted with the conduct of the public affairs of this | 


Republic would have prevailed,” &c. Sir, does not 
Mr. Almonte, by this language, point directly to Mr. 
Clay as the man of good judgment, and to Mr. 
Clay’s letter and the Whig speeches in support of 
it, as containing the sound counsels of the citizens 
most distinguished, which he had hoped would have 
prevailed. I may be mistaken, but it seems to me 
to be a self-evident conclusion. Whateffect, then, 


did this letter and these speeches have upon the | 


Mexican mind? What would Mexico say and 
think when she witnessed not only politicians but 
States, in their sovereign capacity, declaring that 
annexation would lead to a dissolution of the 


Union? Such resolutions were passed by the Le- || 
Would not the Mexi- | 


gislature of Massachusetts. 
cans from these facts naturally conclude, that, in 
a war with us for the re-conquest of Texas, we 


would be distracted and divided among ourselves, | 


and that we could not, therefore, bring the whole 
powers and energies of our Government to bear in 
the prosecution of sucha war? Sir, I doubt not 
she did so believe; and, at the commencement of 
the war, from the unanimity which seemed to per- 
vade all parties in recognizing the existence of the 
war, and voting men and money for its prosecu- 
tion, I did believe that she had been deluded into 


that belief by these acts of the Whig party; but, | 
sir, since the Whig party have obtained a majority | 


in the House of Representatives, which enables 
them to defeat any measure that has for its object 
a further prosecution of the war to aspeedy and 


an honorable termination, and thereby to force the | 
Government to withdraw our army from Mexi- | 
co, to the dishonor and disgrace of our country, | 
to the sacrifice of the claims of our citizens, and also | 


of the best interests of the Government, by sacri- 


ficing her claim on Mexico for a reasonable indem- | 


nity for the expenses of this war,—I am induced, 
from what I daily see and hear, to fear that Mexi- 
co was not mistaken in her conclusion, and that 
our divisions here, growing out of annexation, or 
from some other cause, are so great, and of such a 
character as to weaken, if not entirely to suspend, 


the further prosecution of the war until after an- | 
other election, when I doubt not the people will | 


send Representatives here who will sustain the 
honor and interests of the nation, especially when 
engaged ina foreign war, and that war growing out 
ofan act which they themselves directed should 
be done. Thus, sir, our diplomatic intercourse 
ended with Mexico, and with it our friendly rela- 
tions; and all under the Tyler administration. 
This was the condition of things when the present 
Administration came into power; and how it dis- 
charged its duty by endeavouring to re-open nego- 
tiation and to preserve peace, remains to be seen. 
To accomplish these objects was the business, and, 
I think, the earnest desire of the President; aed to 
accomplish which, among the first acts of his Ad- 


ministration, was to open with Mexico a sort of |! 


And a third fact, which I think is one of |) 





unofficial correspondence through our consul at her 
capital. This resulted in an agreement on the part 
of Mexico to receive a minister from this Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of adjusting and settling, if 
possible, the boundary between the two countries, 
and all other differences between the two Govern- 
ments; and, in pursuance of this understanding, and 
to preserve peace, the minister was immediately de- 
, spatched to Mexico with full and ample powers to 
‘adjust and settle all questions of difference between 
the two countries. Was he received? and why 
was he not? He was not received; and TI will 
now give you the reason assigned by the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for his rejection. | 
shall read, sir, an extract from the letter of Mr. 
| Lanzas to Mr. Slidell, dated the 12th of March, 
1845. Here, sir, speaking of the annexation of 
Texas, he says: 


“A fact, such as this, or, to speak with greater exactness, 
so notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious ne- 
cessity that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it with 
proper firmness and dignity. The Supreme Government 
had, beforehand, declared taat it would look upon such an 
act as cusus belli ; and, as a consequence of this declaration, 


| negotiation was, by its very nature, at an end, and war was 


the only recourse of the Mexican Government.”’ 


| In 


; an 


voint of fact, the army had not been removed, 
was not for fourteen days thereafter. Mexico, 


d 


war. On the contrary, before the army was re- 


Sir, not one word of complaint is here uttered | 
| about the removal of the army to the Rio Grande. 


' moved to the Rio Grande, and when every effort | 


was being made to reopen negotiations and to pre- 
serve peace, she tells our minister, who jiad been 
sent for that purpose, that annexation closed the 
door to negotiation, and war was the only recourse 
of the Mexican Government. This argument, 
| then, of the Whig party in this country—that the 
| removal of the army to the Rio Grande brought 

on this unnecessary and unconstitutional war—is 
flatly and positively denied by the Mexican author- 
ities. ‘This, sir, is an idea first conceived in the 
| United States, and never thought of in Mexico. 1 
| had hoped that there was too much love of coun- 
try and patriotism among all parties of our own 
countrymen, to permit any from inventing and 
asserting charges and allegations which had no 
foundation in fact, for the purpose of placing our 
own country in the wrong and our enemy in the 
right, when engaged in a war with a foreign nation. 
But in this it seems | have been mistaken. Mr. 


in this country equally unfounded: that is, that 
peace could have been preserved by sending a 
special commissioner to Mexico, with power to 
settle all questions growing out of the annexation 
of ‘Texas, instead of sending, as we did, a minis- 
ter clothed with those powers. 


had with Mr. Pefia y Peiia, the Mexican Mifister 
of Foreign Atlairs, on the subject of Mr. Slidell’s 
mission to Mexico, 


which took place on the 29th of November pre- 
ceding, in which the Mexican Minister, after 


speaking of the arrival of Mr. Slidell at Vera Cruz, 
said: 


an envoy from the United States until January, as they were 


his doing sv, as his appearance in the capital at this time 
might prove destructive to the Government, and thus defeat 
the whale affair. You kaow the Opposition are calling us 
traitors for entering into this arrangement with you. I 
the consul) told him that I regretted this had not been 

nown in time, as the envoy would be now on his way to 
this capital, and that the Mexican Government had set no 
|| time for his arrival; to which the minister replied, that he 
knew there was no time set. 
further to say, that the Governmentitself was well dixposed 
and ready to proceed in the negotiation; but that, if the 
affair was commenced now, it would endanger its existence ; 
that the Government were preparing the thing, collecting 
the opinion and consent of the departments, which they ex- 
pected to have finished by January, and then they would be 


i 





if 
| 
it 


} 


i} 
| 


would produce a revolution ayainst it, which might termi- 
nate in its destruction.”’ 


This, Mr. President, was the true reason 


President, I desire to go further, and to refute and | 
put down, | hope forever, another position assumed || 


tary of State, he details a conversation which he | 
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ministration. It was, as Mr. Peiia y Pefia said, 
because they were afraid of a revolution which 
might terminate in the expulsion, from power, of 
the then Administration. And, sir, were these 
fears, thus expressed by Mr. Petia, well-founded? 
Sir, the revolution did take place, and did result, 
as predicted, in the expulsion from power of the 


Herrera administration, on the 30th of December, 
1844. 

But, sir, this is not all my proof. I have more 
and stronger sull. I shall read next, an extract 
from the letier of Herrera to the Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, declining an acceptance of the 
appointment of one of the commissioners to treat 
with the United States. This letter is dated the 
25th August, 1847, and he says: 


Asa Mexican, who desires the wel‘are of his country, T 
ought to state to your Excellency, that being at the head of 
the government in the year 1845, just passed, when the 
Government of the United States first moved in sending a 
commissioner to arrange the diflerences which, on account 
of the Texas question, disturbed the harmony which ought 
to exist between two coterminous republics ; for no other act 
than showing that there wou'd be no obstacle to his present. 
ing himself and having his propositions heard, my adminis- 
tration was calumniated in the most atrocious manner; for 
this act alone the revolution which displaced me from the 
command was set on foot; and if T were now to take part 
in the same question, it would give occasion for a renewel 
of the scenes which then took place; and the best result 
from existing circumstances through negotiations, however 
honorable, would be worse received than it might be if they 
were undertaken by persons who may have had no partin 
that atfair.”’ 


To this letter, the Mexican minister answered on 
the next day, as follows: 

“ Mexico, ugust 23, 1847. 

* Most Excettrest Sir: IT have made known to his 
excellency the acting President your excellency’s note of 
yesterday, in which you decline accepting the trust of com- 
missioner for the purpose of listening to the propositions tor 
peace which the Government of the United Stites wiehes 
to make through their own commissioner; and, in reply, 
he directs me to inform you, as | have the honor to do, that 
the very reasons upon which your excellency relies were 


| those which led to your appointment, since they show that 


| ernment, 


In a letter from || 
our consul, Mr. Black, in Mexico, to the Secre- | 


two distinct administrations, according to their different cir- 
cumstances, have concurred in one essential point, namely, 
the propriety of hearing propositions, the avowed objcet of 
which is to terminate the evils of the war. Consequently, 
his excellency insists upon his desire that your excetlency 
should take charge of this weighty and delicate business, 
for which purpose he appeals to your well-known patriot- 
ism, and to the good disposition which you have evinced to 
serve the republic.’ 

Not one word in all this as to the character of 
Mr. Slidell, whether he was to appear under the 
name of a minister or that of a commissioner— 
his powers and duties being the same under both 
titles. No, sir; this pretext did not enter into the 
objections to his reception by the Mexican Gov- 
So far from it, that Hererra, the then 
President, who rejected Mr. Slidell for the reasons 
given by Mr. Pejfia y Pefia, now, in this note, sub- 
stantially reaffirms what was said by Mr. Peiia to 
Mr. Black. Sir, comment on these documents is 
unnecessary; they are self-evident. 

But, sir, [ will now return to the main question: 
that is, Did annexation produce the war? | have 


‘| read you a portion of the correspondence of the 


Mr. Pefia y Pena proceeded | 


able to proceed with more security; that the Government | 
were afraid that the appearance of the envoy at that time | 


' 


« That ought not to be. The Government did not expect | 


not prepared to receive him; and he desired, if possible, | 
that he would not come to the capital, nor even disembark || 
at thisdime, and that the consul should endeavor to prevent | 


This letter is dated the 18th | 
of December, 1845, and refers to a conversation | 


Mexican Government, which I think fully sustains 
my position. I now proceed to examine our own 
correspondence, with a view to see, if I can, what 
they thought would be the result of such a policy. 


| This, sir, becomes the more important, as the 
| Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnovw,] 
| who was then Secretary of State, and as such ne- 


gotiated the treaty of annexation, has denounced the 


| waras unjust, and the preamble in the act, asserting 


think would be the effect of annexation? 


that it was brought on by the act of Mexico, as 
being false and untrue; and who asserts that the 


| war was brought on by the Executive removing 


our army to the Rio Grande. What, sir, did he 
I pro- 
pose to compare his opinions when Secretary with 
his opinions now whena Senator. In June, 1844, 
the Senator, as Secretary of State, addressed a 


letter to our minister in Mexico; and, in sreakirg 


of the treaty of annexation, he said, we would, 
_ indeed, have been glad, in doing sq, to have acted 


wh ] 
Mr. Slidell was not received by the Herrera a 


with the concurrence of Mexico, if circumstances 
had permitted—not because he believed that che 
had any rightful claim of sovereignty to Texas, 
or that the latter was not competent of itself to 
vransfer the full and complete right and title to its 
territory, but because, in our desire to preserve 
the most friendly relations with Mexico, we were 
dis to treat her with re t, however un- 
founded we believed her claim to Texas to be. 
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It was in conformity with that desire that the in- 
structions were given to make the communication 
to the Government of Mexico, announcing the 
signature of the treaty, and our readiness to adjust 
all questions which might grow out of it between 
the two countries, on the most liberal terms. 

Why desire the concurrence of Mexico, if war 
was not apprehended from the act of annexation? 
And why say to Mexico, that we are willing to 
settle all que stions growing out of annexation on 
the most liberal terms? What are the questions 
growing out of annexation, referred to in this let- 
ter? The resolutions of annexation recognize but 
one, and that is the question of boundary. Sir, 
in my opinion, the Secretary was willing to pur- 
chase from Mexico the claim to the whole of Texas; 
or, in other words, he was willing to pay to Mex- 
ico a round sum of money, by way of buying his 
peace. This, sir, is what he means by settling 
all questions on the most liberal terms. If I am 
mistaken in this view, he is present, and can cor- 
rect me. Then, sir, Lask, why propose to purchase 
a peace, if there was no danger of a war? 

On the 10th of September, 1844, the honorable 
Senator wrote another letter to our minister in 
Mexico, from which | will now read an extract. 
He says: 

“Nor will our honor, ariy more than our welfare and 


safety, permit her to attack Texas while the question of an- | 


nexation is pending. If Mexico has thought proper to take 
offence, it is we, who tavited a renewal of the proposition, 
and not she, who accepted it, who ought to be held respon- 
sible, and we, as the responsible party, cannot, without im- 
pleating our honer, permit another to sulfer in our place. 
Futertaining these views, Mexico would make a great mis 
take if she should suppose that the President would regard 
with indifference the renewal of the war which she has 
prosecuted against Texas. Our honor and our interest are 
both involved ”’ 

Mr. President, this is a warlike document. It 
is, sir, that our honor and our interest are both 
involved in defending and protecting Texas against 
Mexico, pending the question of annexation, This, 
sir, was, I think, a correct sentiment—one the 
people would have sustained. Sir, they would 
never consent to a sacrifice of their national honor 
or of national interest. He then intended to fight 
Mexico, if she invaded Texas. This is my con- 
struction of this letter; and [ would be pleased to 
hear from the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
who was then the President of that Republic, and 
to whom a copy of this letter was sent—in order, 
as I had supposed, to satisfy him that this Gov- 
ernment would in good faith defend and protect 
Texas, pending the question of annexation, and 
thereby preserve both the honor and interest of 
this nation—whether he did not view it in the same 
light. 
have been the means not only of sacrificing our 
honor and our interest, but it would also have 


been the means, if Texas had been invaded, of | 


deceiving her, and of enabling Mexico-to invade 
her. Texas was then relying upon us for succor 
and defence: our failure to comply with her ex- 
pectations would have misled her, and she would 
not have been prepared to meet and expel the 
enemy. 

Now, sir, I will read you an extract from the 
letier written by our Secretary to General Howard, 
and containing a copy of the one I have just read. 
General Howard was instructed to deliver that 
copy to the President of Texas. The letter which 
I now read bears date the 10th of September, 1844, 
(the same date of the other,) and in which he says, 
**all that he can do is, to make suitable representa- 
tions to the Mexican Government against the re- 
newal of the war, pending the question of annex- 
ation, and the savage manner in which it is pro- 
posed to conduct it, accompanied by appropriate 
protests and indications of the feelings with which 
he regards both; and to recommend to Congress 
to adopt measures to repel any attack which may 
be made.” 

Now, sir, it seems all this show of fight about 
national honor and interest turns out to be nothing 
but wind—a war of words, and gasconade. How 
do these two letters, written on the same day, 
comport with the honor and interest of this Gov- 
ernment? But, sir, I will proceed. 

I will now read an extract from the letter of the 


But, sir, I now fear that this letter would | 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ Seeing this, this Government has been compelled, by the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to its constitutional obliga- 
tions, to take the step it has, as the only certain and effectual 
means of preventing it; it has taken it in full view of all 
possible consequences, but not without a desire and a hope 
that a full and fair disclosure of all the causes which in- 
duced it to do so would prevent the disturbance of the har- 
mony subsisting between the two countries, which the 
United States is anxious to preserve.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina apprehended no danger of war’from an- 
nexation, what does he mean by saying he had 
**taken the step in full view of all possible conse- | 
quences?’” What step? Annexation. What con- 
sequences of that step did he have in full view? 
Sir, it was war, and nothing else. Then, sir, he 
believed at that time that annexation would pro- 


duce war; time has proved his opinion to have || 


been correct; and yet he denounces the war. Sir, 
I do not envy any laurel he may win by the pur- 
suit of such a course. 

| have other evidence, Mr. President, which, I 
think, is in itself conclusive to every impartial 
mind. Sir, it is the letter of the four Mexican 
commissioners to Mr. Trist, when negotiating a 
treaty of peace, on the 6th day of September last, 
in which they say: 

« The existing war has been undertaken solely on account 
of the territory of the State of Texas, respecting which the 
North American Republic presents as its title the act of the 


said State by which it was annexed to the North American | 


Confederation, after having proclaimed its independence of 
Mexico. The Mexican Republic offering (as we have in- 
formed your excellency) to consent, fora proper indeunifi- 
cation, to the pretensions of the Government of Washington | 
to the territory of Texas, the cause of the war has disap- 
peared, and the war itself ought to cease.” 

Now,Mr. President, can any impartial mind any 
longer imagine what language could be stronger. 
I repeat it, the existing war was commenced solely 
on account of ‘Texas. This is a war, then, for 
Texas. Whocommenced it? Surely we did not, 
for we had possession of Texas. Then it was 
commenced by Mexico for the purpose of recon- 


| quering Texas; and in this, as in everything else 


| 
| 
i! 
i 
| 
i} 


| 


Secretary which announced to the Mexican Gov- || 
ernment that a treaty for the annexation of Texas | 


had been signed. This letter is dated the 19th of 
April, 1844—in which he says: 


i by,’ ” &e. 


that has been written or said by Mexico as to the 
cause of this war, we hear not one word of com- 
plaint about the removal of the army to the Rio 
Grande as having any agency in bringing on the 


| war, or of hastening hostilities between the two 


countries, and therefore it is that 1 have insisted 
that this question owes its origin to, and is advo- 
cated alone by, citizens in this country, and for 
purposes best known to themselves; and the same | 
remark holds good in relation to the other question, | 
that our minister was rejected simply because he 
was not a commissioner, 

I have now presented, Mr. President, my doc- 
umentary evidence to show that this war is waged | 
by Mexico for and on account of the annexation 
of ‘Texas to the United States; and in doing this, | 
I have not discussed the boundary of Texas, be- 
cause that question is not involved in this war; | 
and further, because, as Mexico has made no ques- | 
tion about boundary, except for the whole of Texas 
to the Sabine, the Whig party here are estopped by 
their own record, manufactured by themselves for | 
the avowed purpose of placing themselves right | 
before the country and before posterity. On this 
subject, sir, when the bill recognizing the existence 
of the war was before the Senate, then was the time | 
to inquire into the cause of the war, and whether | 
it had been brought on by our army invading the | 


territory of Mexico, or by the Mexican army by 


invading American territory. This question was | 


| then considered, and Senators then made up their 
, minds and took their positions. 
| position assumed by the Whig Senators, I will | 


And to show the | 


read from the Congressional Globe a few remarks | 
made by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crit- | 
TENDEN:| 
“ Mr. CRITTENDEN expressed a desire that the ground taken 
upon this subject by the minority should be recorded upon 
the Journal; and for this purpose, he moved to strike out 
from the first section of the bill the words, * to prosecute said | 
war to a speedy and successful termination,’ and insert, ‘for | 
the purpose of repelling the invasion, the President is here- | 


In favor of this motion, and for the reasons given | 
by the Senator from Kentucky, the entire Whig 
arty in the Senate recorded their votes. What | 
invasion was to be repelled by this motion? It | 
was to repel the Mexican invaders, and to drive 
them from our soil. They had crossed the Rio | 


| Grande, and therefore were, in the opinior of the | 


‘| Whig Senators as well as of those of the Demo- | 
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| crats, invading our country. How, sir, could this 
| be, unless the Rio Grande is the boundary? Si; 
| L hold these Senators to this record; they made it 
| themselves, and are therefore estopped from con. 
| tradicting it. I am aware, Mr. President, that the 
| preamble of the act was a subject of discussion 
| when the bill was under the consideration of the 
Senate; but, sir, did any Senator in that discus. 
sion pretend or assert that that part of the pream- 
ble to the act which asserts that the war was 
brought on by the act of Mexico, was not true? 
No, sir; I have looked over the debate in vain, 
and can find no such thing. On the contrary, aj] 
seemed to agree that if war existed at all, it was 
| brought on by the act of Mexico. By what act 
did Mexico bring on the war? She crossed the 
Rio Grande, and thus invaded our country, and 
| after doing so, commenced hostilities—shedding 
| American blood on American soil. Now, sir, to 
show that I am right in this view, I shall call the 
attention of the Senate to what was said on this 
/subject at the time. I shall read, sir, from the 
Congressional Globe, as follows: 
‘Mr. Manoum had inade up his mind to vote for the bill, 
| but he entered his most solemn protest against the hasty dec- 
| laration of the preamble about the existence of the war, and 
he would ask the Senate that that protest be entered on the 
| Journal.” . 

Messrs. J. M. Ciayron and Dayton entered 
similar protests. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is seen that the only 
objection to the preamble consisted in the fact that 
some Senators doubted whether hostilities had 
commenced, and not that the act which produced 
hostilities, or the hostile act itself, was the act of 
Mexico. 

But, Mr. President, there is still another answer 
to this charge, that this war was produced by the 
removal of the army to the Rio Grande. If this 
was an illegal and an unconstitutional invasion of 
Mexico, the President is not alone responsible for 
it. He, sir, is not a military man, but he is a 
remarkably cautious and prudent man, and in this 
_ instance, as well as in every important step in the 
| prosecution of this war, he has acted upon the 
| advice of those who not only had a knowledge of 
| military science, but who were on the ground, and 

had the best means of obtaining all the necessary 
| information to enable them to form a correct and 
sound judgment as to what ought to be done. If, 
| then, he is to be censured for this act, after using 
all the means in his power to obtain correct inform- 
ation, what ought to be done with those upon 
| whose professional skill and ample means of in- 
| formation he acted? Gentlemen ought to remem- 
ber that there are those who are equally responsi- 
ble with the President. Now, sir, for the purpose 
of showing that the President was justified in his 
course, and that General Taylor (an authority I 
am sure the Senators on the other side of this 
Chamber will not question) advised the removal 
of the army to the Rio Grande, I will read an 
extract from the despatch of General Taylor, of 
the 4th of October, 1845, in which he says: 

‘‘For these reasons, our position, thus far has, I think, 
been the best possible; but now thatthe entire force will 
soon be concentrated, it may well be a question whether the 
views of the Government will be best carried out by our 
remaining at this point. It is with great diffidence that I 
make any suggestions on topics which may become matter 
of delicate negotiation ; but if our Government, in settling the 
question of boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an 
ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the settlement will be greatly 
facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at once of 
one or two suitable points at or quite near that river. Our 
strength and state of preparation should be displayed ina 
manner not to be mistaken. However salutary may be the 
effect produced upon the border people by our presence here, 
we are too far from the frontier to impress the Government 
of Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, by force of arms, if 
necessary, our title to the country as far as the Rio Grande. 
The army of occupation will in a few days be concentrated 
at this point in condition for vigorous and efficient service. 
Mexico having as yet made no positive declaration of war, 
nor committed any overt act of hostilities, I do not feel at 
liberty, under my instructions, particularly those of July the 
8th, to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande with- 
out authority from the War Department.” 

Thus, sir, we see that the President acted upon 
the advice and strong recommendations of Gen- 
eral Taylor; and if the act was wrong and he is to 
be censured for it,a much greater degree of blame 
and censure ought to fall on the military man 
pogsessing all the means of information, who 
advised it. But, sir, I have no censure to cast 
onany one. Far from it. I think it wasa proper 


and a judicious act; one in which all the parties 
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concerned are justly entitled to praise. Sir, what 
would have been the indignation felt throughout 
this country if the army had been retained at 
Corpus Christi, and the Mexican army had crossed 
the Rio Grande, and on their march to the interior 
of Texas had devastated the country, murdered 
and plundered the citizens, burnt their houses and 
destroyed their farms? Would we then have been 
told by the Whig orators that this was all right? | 
No, sir; they would have been the loudest and the | 
most bitter in their denunciations of the President | 
for not doing what he has done. 

But, Mr. President, I have heard other charges 
made against the President for the mannerand mode 
of conducting this war. Some say he did notcall out 
men enough; others, that he called out toomany;and 
others find fault with his plans of campaign. One 
word, sir, in answer to all these objections. The 
President, I admit, is responsible for all these 
things. He is to manage and to conduct the war; 
and [| would inquire whether any error of this char- 
acter has been committed? Ldeny it. Everybody 
seems astonished at the success of our armies; we 
have gained every battle, and have made astonish- 
ing progress, taking their principal towns and 
strong places; then, we had troops enough in the | 


field, and our plans must have been well laid and || 


well executed. But, sir, it would be very remark- 
able if no error had been, as I think, in point of fact, 
no error was, committed in all this business. If 
any had been committed, who would be to blame 
for it? I have admitted the President would be 
responsible; but, sir, others would be to blame 
also; for [ have no doubt that the President, pru- 
dent and cautious as he is, had the advice of the 
commanding general of the army upon every plan 
of a campaign, and also of the number of men 
necessary to execute such plan with certain suc- 
cess. ‘This we know to have been his course at 
the commencement of the war, and [ doubt not he 
has continued it. ; 

But, Mr. President, the Senators on the other 
side of this Chamber inquire, with an air of tri- 
umph, why we do not bring this war to a close? 
Why not make a peace? For what purpose do 
we desire further to prosecute it? Sir, we have 
thus far prosecuted this war with unparalleled suc- 
cess; and I doubt not we would have had a peace 
long since but for our own divisions in relation to 
the justice of this war. Mexico knows as well as 
we do when our Presidential elections take place. 
She knows that the leaders of the Whig party of 
this country have taken open and bold ground 
against the war—denounced it as unjust, unneces- 
sary, and unconstitutional—waged by us for the | 
purpose of conquest, robbery, and plunder. Can 


we expect, under these circumstances, a peace, || 


until after the Presidential election? Ifthe Whigs 
should be successful, Mexico would expect a favor- | 
able peace—one that would surrender to them the | 
country at least to the Rio Grande, if not to the 
Nueces; and as the war is both unconstitutional 
and unjust, they would expect a reasonable indem- 
nity for the expense, suffering, and loss produced | 
by it; and could the Whig party refuse this if the | 
war is unjust? They aa be justly entitled to 
it. Again, sir, Mexico would tell them, You | 
know you had no right to annex Texas, and that 
this illegal and unconstitutional act produced this 
Lloody and disastrous war, and therefore you | 
ought to pay us for Texas also. What answer, | 
consistent with his former position, could a Whi 
President make? None that I can conceive. 1 
am asked how I would end the war? My answer 
is, that | would fight it out. True, sir, we have 
vanquished the armies of Mexico in every battle 
that has been fought, and have taken possession of 
a large portion of their territory, including the | 
capital, many of her populous cities, and her | 
strongly fortified places; yet she is not subdued. | 
She still persists in her refusal to treat for peace, | 
and will continue to do so until she is whipped 
into submission. When that time artiven-~iphen 
she asks for peace, and proposes to make atone- 
ment for past wrongs and aggressions, I shall be | 
ready to diectne the terms of peace. 
Mr. President, I will now give a statement of a | 
few questions growing gut of this war, in which 
the leaders of the Whig party and the Mexicans | 
most heartily concur: 
1. The Whigs held, that to annex Texas was 
to make war with Mexico. So said Mexico; but | 


or 


Lamounts to robbery. 
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now agree with us, that it was no just cause of 
war. Shifting their position, they now say that 
the removal of the army to the Rio Grande pro- 
duced the war. 

2. That the war is unjust and unconstitutional. 
The Mexicans assert the same thing. 

3. That it is unjust and oppressive to levy con- 
tributions on Mexico. So say the Mexicans. 

4. That to demand an indemnity from Mexico 
for the expenses of the war, is oppressive, and 
The Mexicans take the 
same ground, 

5. That this is a war waged and prosecuted for 
conquest. So say the Mexicans. 

6. That, as the war is unjust and unconstitu- 
tional, and in the extreme oppressive to Mexico, 
we ought to withdraw our army. So says Mex- 
Ico. 

These, Mr. President, are my opintons; and if 
I am in error, i have the consolation of knowing 
that I err on the side of my country. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO, 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. THOMAS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1848. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Loan Bill. 


Mr. THOMAS said: 


Mr. Cuairman: I regret that this House has 
consumed so much time in debating questions, in 
my judgment, wholly irrelevant to the important 
subjects before us. When the country is involved 
in war, and our armies are in a foreign land, wis- 

' dom, and a proper sense of our duty, would de- 
mand that we should be endeavoring to sustain 
our Government in providing the means to over- 
throw our enemies, rather than be spending the 
public time in denunciations of the Administration 
for doing that which patriotism and the laws of the 
country require. 

But, sir, if the public time is to be consumed, to 
| the neglect of more important subjects, in decry- 
| ing the Administration; and not only involving it 

in all the difficulties that the pagenuity of the Op- 
| position can devise, but also in endeavoring to 
| show that our Government is prosecuting an unjust 

/and an unnecessary war; it is but fair that we, 

who approve of the course of the President, and 
believe that our country is in the right upon this 
| war, should have an equal opportunity to defend. 
| Yet, if it is the will of this House at any time to 
| suspend this debate, and proceed to act upon the 
| important measures before us, I will cheerfully 
yield the floor. But as it is evidently the intention 
of the members of this House to continue this 

/course of debate, I trust there will be no impro- 
priety in the remarks I am now about to make. 

' Acall has been made upon the President, at this 


| 


|| session of Congress, for the instructions given in 


| 1845 to Mr. Slidell, our minister to Mexico. The 
| President has refused to communicate these in- 
| structions, alleging, as a reason for his refusal, that 
| it would not be consistent with the public interest 

to make them public, and citing this House to a 


this having been decided by the people, the Whigs | 


| precedent, where General Washington, in a much | 


| stronger case, refused to answer a similar call. 
| This act of the President has been made the sub- 
| ject of attack, and the President charged with 

placing himself ‘‘ upon his royal prerogative” in 
| withholding this information. Gentlemen surely 
| forget the practice of both Houses of Congress 
upon this ag a and the course adopted even by 
| themselves; for, at this session of Congress, they 
| have introduced and passed resolution after reso- 


| ° . . . . me 
| lution, asking information of the President, “ if in 


|| his opinion itis not incompatible with the public 


interest to be communicated.’’ Why is this done 
now? and why has it always been done, if the 
President has no discretion, and has not a right to 
judge? This long practice at least shows that 
there are matters that, it is not proper to make 
public. If this be so, shall we, who know not, 

| or the President, who does know, what these in- 
structions contain, determine u 
of their publication? 
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I will call the attention of the House to prob- 
ably the first time that this question ever was dis- 
cussed—I mean to a consultation of Washington’s 
Cabinet, in 1792. I read from the 4th volume of 
Jefferson’s Correspondence, p. 364. 

“ MARCH THE 3lst, 1792.—A meeting at the President's. 
Present: ‘Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Henry 
Knox, and Edmund Randolph. The subject was the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of: Mareh 27th, to ap- 
point a committee to inquire into the causes of the failure 
of the late expedition under Major General St. Clair, with 
the power to call for such persons, papers, and records as 
may be necessary to assist their inquiries. The committee 
had written to Knox for the original letters, instructions, &c. 
The President had called us to consult merely because it 
was the first example, and he wished that, so far as it should 
become a precedent, it should be rightly conducted. te 
neither acknowledged nor desired, nor even doubted the pro- 
priety of what the House were doing, for he had not thought 
upon it, ner was acquainted with subjects of this kind. He 
could readily conceive there might be papers of so secret a 
nature as they ought not to be given up. We were not pre- 
pared, and wished time to think and inquire. 

“ Aprit 2d.—Met again at the President’s on the same 
subject. We had all considered and were of one mind— 
first, that the House was an inquest, and therefore might in- 
stitute inquiries ; secondly, that it might call for papers, gen- 
erally ; thirdly, that the Executive ought to communicate 
such papers as the public good would permit, and ought to 


| refuse those the disclosure of which would injure the pub- 


lic; consequently, were to exercise a discretion.”’ 

Here we have not only the opinion of General 
Washington, but that of his whole Cabinet, fully 
sustaining Mr. Polk upon this subject. In 1796, 
the call was made upon President Washington for 
information in relation to our treaty with Great 
Britain; he refused the answer, and sent a message 
to the House giving his reasons for the refusal. 
A part of this message is quoted by President Polk 
as applicable to the case now under consideration; 
but the other parts of this message are not discussed 
by him, nor has he therefore given any opinion, the 
present case not requiring them to be considered. 

A part of the reasoning of President Washington 
in that message was disapproved of by the Repub- 
lican party of that day, led on by Mr. Giles and 


| Mr. Madison; and Mr. Madison made an able 


argumeft in opposition to parts of that message, 
and expressed the views of those opposed to it. 
But he made no opposition to that part quoted and 
relied upon by President Polk in peeectins of 
his refusal; but, on the contrary, clearly sustains 
the position taken by Mr. P. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 6th of 
April, 1796, in his speech upon this subject, Mr. 
Madison said : 

“ He thought it clear that the House must have a right in 
all cases to ask for information which might assist their de- 
liberations on subjects submitted to them by the Constitu- 
tion ; being responsible, nevertheless, forthe propriety of the 
measure. He was as ready to admit that the Executive had 


| aright, under a due responsibility, also to withhold informa 


| tion when of a nature that did not permita disclosure of it 
| at the time. 


And if the refusal of the President had heen 


| founded firmly Ona representation that the state of the busi- 


ness within his department and the contents of the papers 
asked for required it, although he might have regretted the 
refusal, he should have been little disposed to criticise it.” 


Again, he says: 
‘If the Executive conceives, that in relation to his own 


department, papers conld not be safely communicated, he 
might on that ground refuse them, becanse he was the com- 


| petent though responsible judge within his own depart- 


ment.”? 
Here, then, we have the authority of Washing- 


|| ton and his Cabinet, consisting of Jefferson, Ham- 


ilton, Knox, and Randolph, and the opinion of 
Mr. Madison, and instances have been cited from 
Monroe and Jackson; and the universal Whig 
party fully approved of President Polk’s refusal 
to give information in relation to the “ secret ser- 
vice fund’’ upon the charges against Mr. Webster. 
Thus, sir, we see, that since 1792, this doctrine 
has been approved of and acted upen by the great- 


_ est men of all parties, Republicans and Federalists, 


Democrats and Whigs, and by this House—by 
the very gentlemen who are now condemning it. 
And I may further add, that nothing to the con- 
trary can be found in any of the elementary writers 


_on the Constitution; that Story, Kent, Rawle, and 


Sergeant, go even further than is claimed by the 
President in this case; and the gentlemen have 


| failed to adduce one case in point upon the other 
|side. True, they have attempted to show that 


President Polk, when a member of this House in 
1826, thought and acted differently; but in this 


| they are wholly mistaken, as will clearly appear 


pon the propriety 4) 


| from a fair statement of that case. 


On the 16th of December, 1825, Mr. Hamilton, 
of South Carolina, introduced a resolution calling 
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upon Mr. Adams for information in relation to this 
great Panama Congress.—[See Journal, page 63.) 
These resolutions were not acted upon until the 
24 of February, 1826, when a motion was made 
to lay them upon the table. Mr, Polk being op- 
posed to the whole project of the mission, voted 
for the motion.—See Journal, p. 213. 

I will now read from the House Journal, Ist 
session 19th Congress, page 215: 

‘© A motion was made by Mr. Webster to etrike out all of 
the resolution after the word Resolved, and insert: ‘That 
‘ the President of-the United States be requested to cause 
‘to be laid betore this House so much of the correspondence 
‘between the Government of the United States and the 
‘new States of America, or theic ministers, respecting the 
* proposed Congress, or meeting of diplomatic agents at 
* Panama, and of such information respecting the general 
* character of that expected Congress as may be in his pos- 
‘ session, as may, in bis opinion, be communicated without 
‘ prejudiee te the public interest; and also, to inform this 
‘House, so fur as, in kis opinion, the public interest may 
‘ allow, in regard to what objects the agents of the United 
* Biates are expected to take part in the deliberations of that 

Conzresa” Which amendment was agreed to.”’ 

By the adoption of this amendment, it became 
the subject of discussion, and that upon which the 
votaof Mr. Polk was given, to which the gentle- 
man refers, ‘This resolution requested the Presi- 
dent to do two things: Ist, to cause * to be laid 
hefore this House so much of the correspondence,”’ 
&c., ‘as may, in his opinion, be communicated 
* without prejudice to the public interest; 2d, ‘to 
‘inform this House, so far as, in his opinion, the 
* public interest may allow, in regard to what objects 
* the agents of the United States are expected to 
* take part in the deliberations of that Congress.” 
So that, by this resolution, Mr. Adams was left to 
his discretion, not only as to what correspondence 
he should communicate, but also as to whether he 
should disclose the ‘objects’? he * expected’’ to 
be deliberated in that Congress. Mr. Adams had 
then appointed two ministers to this Congress, and 
Congress was called upon to vote appropriations 
by law for their outfit and salaries. I read from 
the Journal, in continuation: 

“A motion was then made by Mr. Ingham, to refer the 
résolution to a eélect committee, with instructions to strike 
out these words, viz: ‘so fur us, in his opinion, the public 
tnferest may allow,’ ”? 

Mr. Ingham believed that the President should 
use his discretion as to what correspondence, &c., 
he should communicate; but that he should be 
er required to declare the ** objects to 
ve deliberated’’ in the Congress to which he pro- 
posed to send ministers. So thought Mr. Polk, 
and Mr. Polk voted to strike out that part of the 
resolution which left a discretion to the President 
‘* to disclose, or not, in regard to what objects the 
‘ agents of the United States are expected to take 
* part in the deliberations of that Congress.”’ In 
this whole discussion, no effort was made to re- 
quire the President to communicate any foreign 
correspondence or instructions to ministers other 
than, in his discretion, the public interest would 

rermit, 

To illustrate this distinction: The object of Mr. 
Slideil’s mission was known to the public; it was 
to settle the difficulties between Mexico and the 
United States. His instructions as to how this 
was to be effected, and what terms he was autho- 
rized to settle upon, are not known. The objects 
of the ministers to the Congress of Panama were 
not known, their instructions were not known. 
Mr. Polk desired to require the President to give 
this House as much information as to the minis- 
ters to the Congress at Panama as we now know 
about the mission of Mr. Slidell, to wit: the ob- 
jects of their mission. I repeat, no proposition 
was made, at any time, to require or request Mr. 
Adams to lay before this House any correspond- 
ence or instructions other than that which, im his 
discretion, he believed ‘* would not prejudice the 

yublic interest.”’ 

Sir, if Mr. Polk were to propose to-day to send 
ministers to Spain, or to Havana, this House, 


before they voted an appropriation to defray the | 


expenses, might well inquire, What are the objects 
of this mission? And Mr. Polk could and should 
respond, that it was to settle our difficulties with 
Mexico, or for any other objects, whatever they 
might be; but if we were then to inquire, What 
instructions will you, or have you given these 
ministers? Mr. Polk should reply, If I make 
my instructions public, they will become known 
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and prevent these ministers from making so favor- | of this war, at least as to those who voted for jr, 


able a Treaty. 

Before I leave this subject, I] may ask, What 
possible good could result by a publication of these 
instructions? 1 have not the slightest intimation 
of what they contain; but we know that they were 
written before the commencement of the war, and 
at a time when, we may believe, the President was 
willing to make a treaty more favorable to Mexico 
than he would now make; and if they were pub- 
lished, Mexico, in future negotiations, may possi- 
bly draw arguments from them to aid in securing 
a better treaty thao the President would be disposep 
to make, after the great injuries our country has 
sustained. The gentlemen surely do not desire this, 
Such or other evils may result from a disclosure, 
for aught | know. Those who know the instruc- 
tions can best judge. And inasmuch as these 
instructions were given to Mr. Slidell to guide 


him in settling our difficulties with Mexico, and | 
he was never received, and the instructions were || 


never acted upon, they are in no way connected 
with any questions now before, or like to come 
before, this Congress. They have had no more 
effect upon the acts of this Government or that of 
Mexico, than if they never had been written. 


The object of the bill before this committee is, to | 


obtain a loan to prosecute the war; and again the 


gentlemen think proper to discuss the origin and | 


ultimate objects of this war, and to portray its 
injustice and unconstitationality, and the great 


evils in money that it has cost, and, more than all, || 


the amount of human life that has been expended 
in its prosecution. 


The gentleman who has just concluded, [Mr. | 


Fisuer,| comes to the conclusion that it is wrong, 
all wrong, and that all this vast amount of evil has 


been incurred in the prosecution of an unjust, un- | 


necessary, and unconstitutional war. If that gen 
tleman is right as to the character of this war, then 
he was right in maintaining that we ought to recall 
our troops, and make a treaty with Mexico, at 


least on as favorable terms as we would have made || 


atthe beginning. But if his principle is right thus 
far, it should have carried him further. If we have 


gone to war unjustly with Mexico, we owe her | 
If all we have done in this war has | 
been wanton aggressions upon Mexican rights, | 


reparation. 


certainly it is our duty to make her amends as 
best we may. Why does the gentleman stop 


short of the manifest requirements of justice? He | 
discoursed very eloquently about the principles of | 
honor and justice, and sustained himself by the || 


Good Book itself; but had he consulted that sacred 


volume, he might have found that we should * re- | 


store fourfold.”’ 

The war is either right, or it is wrong. 
right, we should prosecute it; if wrong, we should 
not only stop it, but make reparation. The gen- 


tleman decides the war to be unjust from its origin; || 


yet the gentleman, or any of those who agree with 


him, have not even proposed to do what every | 


principle of justice and honor requires—to indem- 
nify Mexico for the injuries she has, as they aver, 
most unjustly suffered. 

We maintain that the war is just and constitu- 


tional, and was so in its inception. The Opposi- | 


tion deny this, and would have it believed that all 
the evils of this war have been brought upon the 
country by the unnecessary and unconstitutional 
march of our army to the Rio Grande. 

On the 11th of May, 1846, this House had under 
consideration a bill to provide forces in case of a 
war with Great Britain, when a message was 
received informing Congress that a state of war 
existed upon the Rio Grande. An amendment 


| was proposed to this bill declaring, that by the act 
| of Mexico a state of war existed, and a vote was 
| taken to incorporate this amendment, with authori- 


ty to raise men and money to prosecute this war, 
in this bill. This amendment was adopted, and 
was voted for by a majority of the Whigs from 
Tennessee; and upon the final passage of this bill, 


declaring that by the act of Mexico this state of | 
placing ten millions of dollars | 


war existed, and 
and fifty thousand volunteers, and all the army 
and navy of the United States at the command of 


the President, ‘‘ to prosecute said war to a speedy | 


and successful termination,” every member of this 
House but fourteen, and every member of the 
Senate but two, voted for it. It would seem that 


to Mexico, and may prejudice the public interest, || this should have settled the question of the origin 


If it is | 


| 
| 


But these gentlemen of the Opposition now declare 
| it to be brought on by the act of the President; and 
that in 1846, when they voted for the declaration, 
that ** by the act of Mexico a state of war existed,” 
they were compelled to vote thus, (though they 
then knew it to be “ false,’’) or to vote against 
supplies. This excuse of compulsion cannot avail 
/ some of them, at least those Whig members from 
| Tennessee, for they not only voted for it upon its 
final passage, but voted to incorporate this decla- 
| ration into this bill. But we will allow them the 
full benefit of their apology, and admit that they 
voted for this declaration, believing it was ‘false’ 
at the time; but that they were constrained to vote 
for it, or vote against supplies; and that however 
unpleasant it was to vote what they calla “ false. 
hood,’’ yet they would and did do it, rather than 
refuse to give men and money. 

This war still exists; and many of the honor- 
able gentlemen are here whose patriotism and high 
sense of duty then prompted them to act the un- 
pleasant part of voting supplies, though encum- 
bered with this “ falseliood,’’ as they call it; and 
they are now asked to vote further supplies, with. 
out any false declaration attached, and the justice 
or injustice of the war, at least as to its origin, has 
not changed, and we find these identical gentlemen 
opposing the grant of supplies. The Democrats 
have always voted for supplies, because they be- 
lieved they should be granted, and that the bill 
contained the trath. These gentlemen were then 
so desirous to give supplies, that they did so, not- 
withstanding the alleged ‘* falsehood;”’ now they 
oppose it. Why is this great abatement in their 
zeal? I leave it to them to explain. 

Again: Supgese the preambie was untrue: what 
was the object of the bill? **To enable the Presi- 
dent to prosecute this war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful termination.”” What war? A war unne- 
cessarily and unconstitutionally brought on by the 
President. As far as this House then knew, our 
army was then encamped upon the east bank of 
the Rio Grande, and the Mexican army upon the 
other bank. Some detachments of Mexican sol- 
diers had crossed, and slain and captured a few of 
our troops. But if our army was where we had 
no right to send them, did a state of things like 
this call for so great an expenditure? Tama friend 
/ and supporter of this Administration; yet [ never 
have, and I trust never will, entertain so much re- 
spect, or rather servility, to this or any other Ad- 
ministration, as to vote the army and navy, ten mil- 
lions of dollars, and fifty thousand volunteers, *‘to 
enable”? it to prosecute an unnecessary and uncon- 
| stitutional war. 

According to these gentlemen, the war is wrong 
from the beginning—commenced by invading the 
country of a neighboring Government; and our 
soldiers were slain where they had no right to be. 
And yet such was the zeal of these gentlemen, 
that they voted everything that the President asked 
for, **to enable the President to prosecute this war 
to a speedy and successful termination;” and yet 


snceanemeieaniaiianylis Hr? 


| these are the gentlemen who speak so cloquently 


and feelingly of justice. 
The friends of the Administration believed then 


|| and now that the war had been begun by Mexico, 
|, and that therefore men and money ought to be 


'| voted, and voted freely, to carry it on. They 


|| maintained that our army, when upon the east 


|| side of the Rio Grande, was in the limits of the 
|| United States, just where it ought to have been; 
|| and we hold very consistently now, that this House 
was bound then and now to carry on this war. 
But how can gentlemen justify themselves who 
believe, as they say, directly the reverse? These 
gentlemen endeavor to excuse themselves by say- 
ing that they voted for the bill **to enable the 
President to prosecute the war to a speedy and 
successful termination,’’ merely to relieve General 
Taylor. This is frivolous; and that it is so will 
appear from the declarations of the bill, as also 
from the speech of the Hon. Garrett Davis, a leader 
of their party, made in this House while this bill 
to prosecute this war was under discussidn. 
Speaking of General Taylor, he said: 


“ He is on a frontier three thousand miles distant. In the 
exercise of a discretionary power vested in him by the Ex- 
ecutive, he vas made a requisition upon the Governors of 
the neighboring States for ten thousand troops. At this 
moment the destiny of General Taylor and his gallant band 
is sealed ; and I doubt not the prompt suecor which he has 


| 
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received from the States contiguous to the theatre of his | 


operuions has given hun such torce, he has beaten back the 
enemy, and that his victorious standard at this momeut 
floaix over Matamoros. 
sealed, and anything we may do will now be too late to in- 
fluence it.” 


The facts then known authorized this declaration 


of Mr. Davis; and when the information was re- 
ceived of the then state of General Taylor’s army, 


it was substantially confirmed. How, then, could | 


gentlemen pretend that they voted under the ex- 
pectation or hope that relief would reach him, in 
consequence of that vote, in time to effect his 
rescue? It was vain to pretend it. Again: if the 
ohject was to rescue General Taylor, and the danger 
which threatened him was induced by his unneces- 


sary and unconstitutional march to this dangerous 


position, the means adopted for his rescue were 
not (to say nothing of their justice) the most rea- 
sonable or best adapted to that end. If the army 
had invaded the Mexican territory improperly, 
and were thereby justly endangered, justice would 
have ordered it back, instead of aiding them in 
going further; and this order could have been given 
to General Taylor long before any succor could 
reach him—in time for him to have retreated five 
hundred mfles before your new levies could have 
met him. Should information be now communi- 
cated to this House by the President that he had 
ordered an army across the St. Lawrence into 
Canada, and that our general and his command 
were in imminent danger of being cut to pieces, 
and should ask for millions of money and thou- 


sands of troops to go to the rescue, who would | 
vote for it? Who would not instantly ask, why 


is our army in Canada?) What right have they to 
be there?—and say to the President, You ordered 
them there, now order them back; this country is 
not to be involved in all the horrors of war, and 


drained of its blood and treasure, ‘to enable” you | 


to carry out your unnecessary and unconstitutional 
designs: you can bring them back much sooner 
than you can raise an army for their relief; and 
this is the only relief consistent with justice. 
these gentlemen pretend that it was only to relieve 
General Taylor. A much better justification for 


this vote may be found in the fact that our country | 
had been invaded, and ‘ by the act of Mexico a | 


state of war existed;’’ and this I will endeavor to 
show. It has been said here by the Opposition, 
time and again, that the right of Secs was a rev- 
olutionary right; and so far as the revolution actu- 
ally extended, just so far, and no further, her 
right to the territory existed. As they admit this, 
we will take the question upon this ground. 

Every one knows that when a revolution prevails 
in any country against the existing Government, 
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Whatever it is, his fate is now | 


Yet | 
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and is so recognized by the official acts of both 
Governments. In 1843, under an armistice be- 
tween Texas and Mexico, it was mutually agreed 
| that the forces of Texas should not go west ner the 
Mexicans east of this river. 

On the 20th of June, 1844, the Mexican general, 


|| Woll, by order of his Government, issued a proc- 
1 
|, lamation, and says: 


3d. Every individual who may be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Rio Grande will be 
regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the nutionul territory, and as a traitor to his country, 
and, after a summary trial, shall receive the said punish- 
ment.” 

«Sth. In consideration of the situations of the towns of 
Laredo and Sita Rita de Ampudia, as well as of all the farim- 


habitants of the line committed to my charge, * 
warn all those who are beyond the limits here prescribed to 


bring them within the line, or to abandon them, as those 


7 * 


el 


here established.”’ 

In February, 1846, at Camargo, on the west 
bank of the Rio Grande, Canales issued a procla- 
mation, and begins it with these words: 


* Antonio Canales, Brigadier General of the Republic of 
Mexico, Colonel of active militia, and in command of an 
auxiliary regiment on the northern frontier.” 


He was then west of the Rio Grande. 


Again, 


it is abundantly shown that Texas, from 1836, || 


constantly claimed to the Rio Grande. See her 


counties of San Patricio and Bexar, bounded west 


establighing post offices upon that river. The 


‘Texas. 


| and [ will give this in the words of Mr. Jonnson, 
a distinguished Whig Senator, uttered a few days 
since. He said: 


« From the commencement of the revolution, in 1834, to 
the independence declared by Texas, in 1836—fiom that 
| period to the admission of Texas into our Union, in 1845, 
; and up tothe present hour, no Mexican document can be 
found, military or civil—no Mexican officer, military or civil 
has ever been known—to contend that the territory lying 


between the Nueces and the Rio Grande belonged to Mexi- | 


co by any other title than that which she maintained to the 
whole territory from the Sabine to the Ris Grunde.” 


From all this, and especially from the treaty, the 
armistice, and this proclamation of General Woll, 
it is manifest that Mexico regarded the whole 

country east of the Rio Grande as a revolted prov- 
ince; and this revolted province was the Texas 
which we annexed to the United States. When 
Texas acceded to the terms of annexation, she did 
so with the confident expectation that her rights 
were to be maintained to the extent of her claim; 
and Congress was informed of this when Texas 


, houses beyond the Rio Bravo, in which remain all the in- | 


who disobey this order will intallibly suffer the punishment | 


by that river; also, acts of the Texan Congress, || 


| proof is abundant of such continued claim by || 
Contrast this with the claim of Mexico; | 


——_—@——_—_—_—_ - 
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the Rio Grande, with preparations and threats of 
invasion. No otheralternative was then left to the 
President but to repel this invasion; and it he had 
failed to send the army to the Rio Grande, he would 
have failed in his duty, and been unworthy of the 
high station he occupies. 

But it rs said that there were some Mexican set- 
| Uements on the east bank of the Rio Grande. If 
| so, What follows? As I have already said, in fix- 

jng the great bounds and limits which separate. 
| different countries, it was ampossible to bend the 
line hither and thither to meet the littl local con- 
veniencies of different neighborhoods. It was not 
possible to bound the extent of revolutions by 
lines going in and out, like the limits of a private 
estate. In our own Revolution there were Tories, 
who were opposed to it, and Tory settlements 
where the flag of the new Government was not 
| suffered to float. There were some who refused 
| to fight on either side; others who fought to retain 
| the established Government; but did we, at the 
|| peace, surrender these places in the general ac- 
|| Knowledgment of our national independence? Had 
|| Great Britain the face to ask that reservations 
|| should be made wherever a ‘Tory neighborhood 
| existed? Besides, there was no proof that these 
rveople settled on the Rio Grande were Mexican 


'| ‘Tories to the ‘Texan Government; on the con- 
act of Congress of December 19, 1836, making || 
that river the line, and other acts establishing the | 


trary, the proclamation put forth by Canales 
spoke of them as being notoriously untriendly to 
Mexico, and as having said that they never would 
submit again to Mexican authority. It might be 
| that they were non-combatants, and, on account 
of the too near vicinity of the Mexican forces, 
were afraid to come out and take open sides with 
|| Texas. I contend, therefore, that in establishing 
| a national boundary line, regard could not be had 
|| to these isolated spots: we must fix on great and 
|| prominent natural features of the country, without 
|| attempting to suit the convenience of each ; articu- 
| lar neighborhood or individual. But did these 
|| people have any aversion to our Government? If 
| 80, It was not general; for General Taylor says, 
| **f have every reason to believe that the people 


| ‘residing on the river are well disposed to our 
| *Government.’’ 
| The course of the Administration in connection 
| with this subject, in the view of these gentlemen, 
'| is wrong, and only wrong, and that continually— 
nothing praiseworthy is to be found. But when 
| they come to speak of another individual, one who 
| had no little to do in advising and making this 
| march to the Rio Grande, their lips can utter noth- 
ing but praise. I have taken the pains to collect 
some statements from the correspondence of the 
General in command, General ‘Taylor, (who, it 


it is not ordinarily possible to bound the extent of | 
the revolution by precise lines, as a surveyor 
would run the boundaries of an estate with com- 
pass and chain. It is not practicable to tell within 
a rod just how far it can with truth be said the 


was admitted into the Union, and she was admit- | will be admitted, is not a very enthusiastic admirer 
ted with her constitution, declaring her laws here- || of this Administration, and who was certainly 
| tofore made as being still in force; and these laws || well informed about the facts of which he writes,) 
| defined her boundary, laid off the country into i and which are entitled to consideration in this in- 
counties to the Rio Grande, and in various ways | vestigation. On the 14th of September, 1845, he 


revolution has gone. The contending parties are 
best informed upon this subject. If Texas claimed 
all of the country east of a particular line, and 
Mexico regarded all the country east of that line 
as a revolted province, surely this will fix the 
boundary of the revolution to this line. The his- 
tory of the war between Mexico and Texas will 
show that the Rio Grande was recognized by both 
parties as the line. When the declaration of inde- 
pendence, in 1836, was made by Texas, the bound- 
ary was not defined; but subsequent events fixed 
it. After the battle of San Jacinto had been fought 


and President Santa Anna captured, a treaty, or 


something that bere the name, (we will not now 


sto 

and though it may not be of binding power, still it 
shows that both parties knew then the limits in 
dispute. If this treaty had no other effect, it 


served to let Mexico know what Texas claimed. | 


Santa Anna, in conjunction with Filisola, Urea, 
Goano, and Sezma, on the 14th of May, 1836, 
concluded a treaty with the authorities of Texas, 
defining the boundary as follows: 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up 
the principal stream of said river to its source, thence due 
north,” &e. (See History of Mexico, by Philip Young, 
M. D., published at Cincinnati, 1847, page 267; Kennedy’s 
History of Texas_ edition of 1841, London, vol. 2, p. 235.) 


This treaty was made in 1836; and from this 
time forward, the contest between Mexico and 
Texas was for the country east of the Rio Grande, 


to investigate its validity,) was entered into; | 


| extended her jurisdiction to that river. 





was the act of the last Congress. What right, then, 
had the Executive to surrender any portion of this 
territory? It may be said that, by the resolutions 
of annexation, ** the question of boundary was left 
open.’”? Theseare not the words of the resolution 
—these words are, ** subject to the adjustment by 
this Government of all questions of boundary that 
may arise with other governments.” No such 
“ adjustment” could take place until some question 
of boundary should arise with some “ other gov- 


making power—the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. These resolutions indica- 
ted no line to limit the power of ‘* adjustment,”’ 
whether it should be the Rio Grande, the Nueces, 
the Colorado, or any other line. Mexico would 
raise no question of boundary short of the whole 
territory. The only duty, then, required of the 
President was, to defend Texas as bounded by her 
constitution and laws until such ‘ question of 
boundary should arise.’’? But such was the desire 
| of the President to avoid a war with Mexico, that 
|| he delayed sending the army to the Rio Grande 
| until he could make an effort ‘to adjust all the 
| questions in dispute between the two governments, 


hoping, no doubt, that in doing this, ‘‘a question 
|| of 


1 





undary would arise”’ that would authorize this 
‘* adjustment.’? Yet Mexico, in her mad desire 
for war, refused this, and pushed on her armies to 


To admit | 
Texas under these circumstances into the Union, | 


ernment,”’ and then it must be made by the treaty- 


writes to the Secretary of War : 


|| In view of the large reinforcements of regular troors 
|| ordered to join me, I cannot believe that it will become ne- 
|| cessary, under anycircumstances, ts employ volunteers from the 
|| United States.” 


'| One of the great duties of General Taylor was, 
|| to inform the President of the true situation of 
|| affairs in that quarter; and he surely did not anti- 
| cipate a war of much magnitude when this was 
‘| written. On the 4th of October, 1845, he says: 


|| * « All the information which I could obtain before leaving 

i] New Orleans seemed to point to Corpus Cliristi as the most 
suitable point for concentration ;* and although, before the 

| President’s instructions of July 30 renched me, I would have 

|| preferred a position on the left bank of the river, (the Rio 

|| Grande,] yet a careful examination of the country has cone 

‘| vineed me that none could be found combining so many ad- 
vantazes a3 this.’ 


After saying that, our forces being now assem- 
bled, he says: ‘ 


| 6+ However salutary may be the effect produced upon the 
| border people by our presence here, [at Corpus Christi) we 
are too far from the frontier to impress the Gcvernment of 





i 
j 
j 


Mez‘co with our readiness to vindicate by force of arms, if ne- 
cessary, our title to the country t» the Rio Grande. * * * 
Mexico having as yet made no positive declaration of war, 
|| [do not feel at liberty, under my present instructions, 1o 
| make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, without au- 
| thority from the War Department. * * * * = Liave 
|| deemed it my duty to make the above suggestions. * * * 
It is prover to add, that should any auxiliary foree be re- 





|| quired, I-propose to draw it wholiy from Texas. I do not 
*The italics throughout this correspondence are the 
speaker's. 
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conceive that it will become negessary, under any circum- 
stunces, to call fer volunteers from the United States.”’ 


General Taylor, then, ** deemed” it his duty to 
make the sugvestion that he was **too far from 
the frontier’’ at Corpus Christi to vindicate our title 
to the Rio Grande; and, in view of this movement 
to the Rio Grande, to declare that he did * not con- 
ceive that it would become necessary, under ar 
circumstances, to call for volunteers from the Uni- 
ted States.’’ And L insist this shows that he ad- 
vised this movement, and that he did not believe 
that war would be the consequence. The Presi- 
dent, after the receipt of this despatch from Gen- 
eral Taylor, delayed ordering him to march to the 
Rio Grande until he could make an effort to settle 
our difficulties with Mexico. Upon the 7th of 
November, 1845, General Taylor, hearing of the 
efforts at negotiation, says: 

“The intelligence from Mexico, however, tends to mod- 
ify in some degree the views expressed in that communica. 
tion, [his letter of the 4th of October.) ‘The position now 
occupied by the troops may, perhaps, be the best while nego 
tiations are pending, or at any rate until a disposition shall 
be inanifested by Mexico to protract them unreasonably.’’ 

This shows conclusively, that before negotia- 
tions he advised the march; but upon hearing of 
negotiations, he ** modified’’ his views so as to 
remain where he was ** while negotiations were 
pending.’? But when Mexico wholly refused to 
negotiate, then General Taylor’s modification was 
removed, and his advice stood as before. This re- 
fusal of Mexico was made, and information thereof 
was received upon the 12th of January, 1846; and 
upon the next day, the order, which the gentlemen 
call. ‘the fatal order,’’ was issued. This order, 
which the gentlemen say has produced such dread- 
ful consequences, is not very warlike in its tone. 
The Secretary of War says, in that order, to Gen- 
eral Taylor: 

“J aim instructed by the President to instruct you to ad 
vance and occupy, with the troops under your command, po- 
sitions on or near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, as soon 
as it can be conveniently done with reference to the season 
and the routes by which your movements must be made 
From the views heretofore presented to this department, it is 
presumed Point Isabel will be cousidered by you an eligible 
position. This point, or some one near it, and points oppo- 
site Matamoros and Mier and in the vicinity of Laredo, are 
suggested for your consideration ; but you are left to your bet- 
ter knowledge to determine the post or posts you are to occupy.”’ 

“Inthe positions you may take in carrying out these in- 
astrucuons, and other movements that may be made, the use 
of the Kio del Norte may be very convenient, if not neces- 
sary. Should you attempt to exercise the right which the 
U.ited States have in common with Mexico to the free 
navigation of this river, it is probable that Mexico would 
interpose resistance. You will not attempt to enforce this 
right without further instructions. Itis not designed, in our 
present relations with Mexico, that you should treat her as 
an enemy.” 


In reply to this order, General Taylor, on the 
4th of February, 1846, says: 

“As to what means, if any, will be required to enforce 
avd maintain our common right to navigate the Rio Grande, 
I would respectfully state, thet until I reach the river and 
ascertain the condition of things in the frontier States of 
Mexico, temper of the people, &c., | cannot give any satis- 
factory answer to the question. I have every reason to 
believe that the people residing on the river are well disposed 
towards our Government.”? * Our advance to the Rio Grande 
will itself produce a powerful effect; and it juay be that the 
common navigation of the river will not be disputed. I shall 
not call for any militia force in addition to what I already 
have, unless unforeseen circumstances shall render its em- 
ployment necessary.”? 

The President was necessarily compelled to 
rely greatly, if not entirely, upon such information 
as he should receive from General Taylor; and ten 
days after the receipt of the order to march, on the 
16th of February, General Taylor writes, that— 

«From the best information I am able to obtain, and 
which I deem as authentic as any, I do not believe that our 
advance to the banks of the Rio Grande will be resisted. 
The army, however, will go fully prepared for a state of 
hostilities should they unfortunately be provoked by the Mezi- 
cans,”’ 

From this, it is apparent that, in the opinion of 
General Taylor, hostilities were not to result from 
this advance, unless they were ‘ unfortunately 

provoked by the Mexicans.” 

On the 6th of April, 1846, General Taylor writes: 

** Headquarters, sirmy of Occupation, Camp on the left 
hank of the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, Texas. * * 
The position of our camp is naturally strong, and without 
the aid of urtificint defences, I feel quite secure against any 
ofensive movements of the enemy.” 

April 15, he says: 

* Notwithstanding the alternative of war, presented by 
General Ampudia, no hostile movement has yet been made 
by his force. Whether he will feel strong enough to attempt 


anything, when all bis force shall have arrived, is very 
doubrful.” 


” The War with Mexico—Mr. Thomas. 
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It will be remembered that in the “ fatal order,”’ 


as gentieman call it, speaking of our common right 


to the navigation of the Rio Grande»General Tay- || 
lor is instructed not to ‘ altempt to enforce this right | 
No further instruc- 

tions upon this subject were given; and on the 23d | 


without further instructions.”” 


of April, General ‘Taylor writes: 

“In my last despatch, L advised you that on receipt of 
General Ampudia’s summons to fall back from my position, 
I ordered a blockade of the mouth of the Rio Grande, deem- 
ing this a measure perfectly proper under the circumstances. 
~~ . I trust that my course in this matter will meet 
the approval of the department. It will at any rate compel 
the Mexicans either to withdraw their army from Matamoros, 
where it cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on this 
side of the river.”’ 

No terms of denunciation are too harsh for the 
gentlemen against the President, for the alleged 
unnecessary and unconstitutional order to march 
to the Rio Grande; but General Taylor, ** without 
further instructions,”’ after he had gone to the Rio 
Grande, goes further, takes possession not only of 
a common right to navigate it, but occupies the 
whole river, and excludes the Mexicans from it, 
so as to force them ‘either to withdraw their 
army from Matamoros,”’ or to assume the offen- 
sive on this side of the river. Yet General Taylor, 
in every act, meets their entire approbation. 
Where is the gentlemen’s Constitution now? This 
is another piece of consistency worthy of the gen- 


tlemen who will vote supplies, though they must | 


declare a ‘* falsehood’’ to do it, and again refuse 
them when obstructed by no * falsehood.”’ 


This question, Who commenced this war? has | 


been much discussed. If it was commenged by 


the United States, General Taylor conducted the || 
What does he say upon this | 


offensive operations. 
subject? In his letter to Ampudia, of the 22d of 
April, he says : 

“* After all that has passed since the American army first 
approached the Rio Grande, | am certainly surprised that 
you should complain of a measure [the blockade of the 
river) which is no other than a natural result of the state of 


war, somuch insisted upon by the Mexican authorities as | 


actually existing at this time. You will excuse me for 


recalling a few circumstances to show that this state of war i} 
has not Leen sought by the American army, but has been forced || 


upon it, and this exercise of the rights incident to such a 
state cannot be made a subject of complaint. * * * * I 


carefully abstained from any act of hostility, determined that 
the onus of producing an actual state of hostilities should 


notreston me, * * * * If this measure seem oppressive, 


I wish it borne in mind that it has been forced upon me ly the | 


course you have seen fit to adopt.’’ 


Compare these statements of General Taylor 
with the much-abused preamble to the act of May, 
1846, that ‘* whereas, by the actof Mexico, a state 
of war exists,’’ which the gentlemen characterize 
as a **falsehood;’’ yet he, directing every move- 
ment, declares that “this state of war has not 
‘been sought by the American army, but has been 
‘ forced upon it;” and, to Ampudia, * it has been 
‘ forced upon.me by the course you have seen fit 
‘to adopt.”? How different is this language from 
that of the gentlemen who declared, a few days 
since, that * this war was brought on by the un- 


‘ necessary and unconstitutional march to the Rio | 
, 


* Grande’’—gentlemen who claim to be the peculiar 
defenders of General Taylor! 


menced.”’? And, after enumerating the troops he 
had called for, he says: ‘* This will constitute an 


‘auxiliary force of nearly five thousand men, | 
‘which will be required to prosecute the war with | 
‘energy, and carry it, as it should be, into the | 


‘enemy’s country. I trust the department will 
‘approve my course in this matter.’’ General 
Taylor was then upon the bank of the Rio Grande. 
Will the gentlemen say that the President viola- 
ted the Constitution in sending the army that far 
into the country of a peaceable neighbor; but that 
General Taylor, at the head of it, was not in the 
enemy’s country, and was right in saying that the 
war ought to be taken across the river, and carried, 
‘* as it should be, into the enemy’s country ?’’—the 
war that gentlemen denounce as unnecessary and 
unjust? General Taylor should desire to be saved 
from such friends—friends, too, who in praising 
him, claim a monopoly. 


The Mexican minister spoke of the war as “a | 
struggle which it (Mexico) has not provoked, and | 


which it has made every effort to avoid.”’ On the 
18th of May, 1846, after General Taylor had 
crossed the Rio Grande, and taken possession of 


| the city of Matamoros, and writing from thence, 





More consistency ! | 
On the 26th of April, 1846, General Taylor says, | 
‘*hostilides may now be considered as com- | 
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iT. , r rer ereere: 
| after saying that upon the evening before he had 
| taken possession of that city, and that he had 
been asked for an armistice, he adds: 

* [ replied to this, that an armistice was out of the ques- 
tion ; thatamonth since I had proposed one to General Am. 
pudia, which was @eclined ; that circumstances were jow 
changed; that I was receiving large reinforcemenis, ang 
could not now suspend operations which I had not initiates 
or Whe Mes 


he Mexican minister said, Mexico ‘has not 
| provoked”’ the war, but ‘ made every effort to 
avoid it.”’ General Taylor goes further, and Says 
he ‘* neither initiated nor provoked.” Here is an 
issue formed: and we have not at this place quoted 
the Administration upon either side; else it would 
be easily determined that these gentlemen would 
take the other side. Yet when their favorite, 
General Taylor, is contradicted by a Mexican, 
their partialities would be expected to favor the 
American. Now, which is right? They both 
cannot be. The gentlemen on the other side de- 
cided by a solemn vote that the war was brought 
on by the unnecessary and unconstitutional march 
to the Rio Grande—and this, the movement that 
| was recommended, commanded, and led, by Gen- 
eral Taylor. How would this gallant old General 
hang his head to hear American leg@lators pro- 
fessing such devoted admiration of him, and decla- 
ring that an act which he has advised and executed 
was unnecessary and a violation of the Constitu- 
tion of his country! Here we have the President 
and the last Congress, all but sixteen, and General 
Taylor, upon the one side—the Mexican minister 
|, and the clamorous friends of General Taylor in 
, this House upon the other; and many of the latter, 
at the last Congress, admitted that General Taylor 
was in the right as to the commencement of this 
_war ‘by the act of Mexico.” If not, then they 
,are chargeable with all the consequences of the 
war. If not, they have voted men and money to 
inflict these terrible evils both on Mexico and their 
own country. If it was unnecessary for the Presi- 
dent to march the army a hundred miles into what 
| they call Mexican territory, it was surely unneces- 
sary for these gentlemen to vote supplies to send 
the army a thousand miles further. However 
| reprehensible they may represent the President to 
be, they have gone further than he. He ordered 
_ the army to the Rio Grande: they have sent it to 
the city of Mexico. All the innumerable miseries 
| that have been endured, and the thousand scenes 
|| of wo which have since been presented, are charge- 
able to them. How many heretofore quiet and 
|happy homes have been rendered desolate and 
wretched by their prosecution of this ‘ unneces- 
sary’? war! And how often have the widow’s 
| wail and orphan’s cry gone up to Heaven, witness- 
ing against those who knowingly supplied the 
means for mertye on this alleged unjust and un- 
necessary war! Yes, these gentlemen, by their 
own showing, have done it. They voted the sup- 
ply bill. But why? They say the war is unjust— 
a war of invasion—a war of conquest; and still 
they voted to carry it on! 

Those upon this side have but acted as did 
our fathers in the days of the Revolution, when 
they believed their rights to be invaded. They 
thought the war right and just, provoked by 
Mexico, and not to be avoided by us without dis- 
' honor. They are, therefore, chargeable with no 
inconsistency. But how could the gentlemen, who 
said it was “false” that Mexico began the war, 
and yet voted for a bill that was right only upon 
the truth of that assumption, escape the 1espon- 
sibility of all the woes that followed in its train? 
For myself, I would rather have believed the 
‘* falsehood,” (if falsehood it be, which I do not 
admit,) than voted for the bill, disbelieving it. 
_I do not impeach the gentlemen’s motives, nor 
| wish at any ume to say anything violating person- 
al respect or the proprieties of this House; but to 
me, this way of denouncing the war as unjust and 
unnecessary is a singular mode of discomfiting 
our enemies, or of encouraging the hearts and 
strengthening the hands of our soldiers. Among 
| the many Whigs in my district, it is not usual to 
hear this war publicly denounced as unjust; on 
the contrary, its justice is not generally questioned; 
‘and many of them, in common with Democrats, 
| have »eriled their lives upon the battle-field, and 
| others have shed their blood in support of it. 
|| These soldiers left their safe and quiet homes for 
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! the dangers of the battle, encouraged with the be- 
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lief that they were going to sustain the rights and 
honor of their country. And most gallantly have 
they done it. Those who returned, man 
whom came wounded, scarred, and maimed for | 
life, cheered with the expectation of receiving the 
teful plaudits of their countrymen, are wel- 
comed by a majority of this House with the with- | 
ering declaration, that the war they have so nobly | 
waged is a wicked war, unnecessarily and uncon- | 
stitutionally brought on by the Peesident, and that, | 
instead of avenging their country’s wrongs, they | 
have been robbing and murdering an innocent 
oplet Gentlemen may take pleasure in this; 
ut for me, I should exceedingly regret to render 
such service to my country. 

The ratification of the Tyler treaty was opposed, 
among other reasons, because it annexed Texas 
by name, without specifying any boundary. The 
opponents of this treaty alleged that this would 
annex the country to the RioGrande. The resolu- | 
tion by which Texas was annexed in 1845, fixed | 
no boundary; but both under the treaty and under 
the resolutions of annexation, our Renaienent | 
had the power to adjust any question of boundary 
that might arise with any other Government, 
whether it was expressed in either or not. Yet 
those gentlemen who opposed the treaty in 1844, 
because it annexed Texas by name, defining no 
boundary, and would therefore annex the coun- 
try to the Rio Grande now, when Texas is actu- 
ally annexed by name, in 1845, and no boundary 
fixed by the resolutions of annexation, declare that 
this annexation does not extend to the Rio Grande, 
but only to the valley of the Nueces; and that the | 
President has violated the Constitution, by march- | 
ing the troops to protect that country. They said 
the treaty would take you to the Rio Grande. The | 
resolutions, in substance, upon this point are the | 
same. The treaty was rejected, and the resolu- | 
tions adopted before President Polk came into | 
office; and it became his duty to protect the coun- | 
try annexed, under the resolutions. He selected | 


a general who has the confidence of his (the Presi- | 


dent’s) opponents, and sent him to conduct the 
military operations in that country, with very en- | 
larged discretion. His opponents, the year before, 
had determined that annexing Texas by name, 
without describing a boundary, annexed the coun- | 
try to the Rio Grande. Texas had been so an- | 
nexed. He ordered his general to protect the | 
country to that river; and informed Congress, at | 
its meeting in December, 1845, of this fact; and, 
finally, when all hope of an amicable adjustment 
with Mexico failed, and the Mexican army was 
assembling upon the Rio Grande, with threats of | 
invasion, he determined to follow the advice of | 
General Taylor, and the decision of these gentle- 
men upon the treaty, and ordered the march to the | 
RioGrande. The gentlemen say, the President | 
has violated the Constitution, and deserves to be 
impeached, and hurled from his office. Is this for | 
following their decision? or is it for following the | 
advice of General Taylor? They say that, of all 
the world, General Taylor deserves to be made | 
President. He gave the advices; President Polk | 
gave the order as advised, and they say that, for | 
doing so, he should be removed from office. This 
is more of the beauties of their consistency! _ Can | 
love of country prompt to such a course? Is it | 
principle? or is it opposition to the President? Truth 
is ever consistent with itself, and that which is not 
so is nottruth. How easy it would be for these gen- 
tlemen to reconcile all their inconsistencies by going 
back to their solemn declaration in 1846, ‘that, b 
the act of Mexico, a state of war existed.’’ Trut 
demands this declaration—justice to our country | 
alike demands it. If the gentlemen would but 
impartially hear the proclamations of Mexico for 
what the war was waged, they might believe their | 
own declaration in 1846. Upon the 16th of July, 
1845, before General Taylor had entered Texas. 
with the army, much less gone to the Rio Grande, | 
the Mexican Government issued an order, that— | 
“Tt being necessary that the troops of the line should | 
—_ the be roe a team a 
his Excellency the President ad sate foe commanded me¢ | 
to transmit you this note, to excite the zeal and patriotism | 
of the Governors, that they place under arms, in their re- 
spective districts, all the force which can be collected in | 
defence of the law, to be ready to serve as a safeguard 
of the respective departments, according to the decree of the 
4th of June of this year, and the regulation of the 7th instant. 


“Your Excellency will communicate to the Governors | 
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this supreme resolution, and will inform them of the ob- 
| ligations under which the citizens are to contribute to the 
defence of their country, and to sustain rights violated by 
a nation which refuses to acknowledge them, and obliges 
Mexico to maintain them by force, which it most wndoubt- 
edly will, or fall in the struggle. She will not consent to 
give up one half of her territory, from the base fear of losing 
the other.” 

This shows what Mexico intended todo. In 
November, 1845, Herrera, the President of Mex- 
ico, agreed to receive an envoy to adjust our difli- 
culties. For this, Mexico was so averse to peace, 
that this President, the choice of that nation, was 
overthrown, and Paredes placed in power; and this 
before any march to the Rio Grande. Hear what 
this same Herrera says was the cause of his being 
displaced. On the 29th of August, 1847, he says: 


obstacle to his [Mr. Slidell’s] presenting himself, and hav- 


niated in the most atrocious manner; for this act alone, 
the revolution which displaced me from command was set 
on foot.”? 


Cannot the gentlemen see in this, reason for 


than upon their own country? Does all this not 


past and security for the future ?”’ 


conquests. 
the enemies of our country! They should remem- 
ber that this war is waged for our rights, and not 
for oe and that it is not proposed to hold one 
foot of I 

power to doso; but that when Mexicois conquered, 
and is willing to do us justice, we will retain so much 


nity for the injuries we have sustained. Others 
fear that it may result in the extension of slave ter- 
ritory. Should it result in this, it will not increase 


may disperse them over a larger extent of terri- 
tory, and in the hands of more masters, and there- 
by, as is usual, secure them more humane treat- 
ment, more moral and religious instruction, and 


I trust this is not alarming to the philanthropy of 
the gentlemen. 


its own victories. 
that the conquerors of antiquity plundered the con- 


tors with continued wealth. This introduced vice 
and thereby these conquering nations were finally 
destroyed. There is no parallel for this in our vic- 
tories against Mexico. I 

of them, we desire their freedom. 
bring no wealth from that country to ours, to en- 
rich or corrupt the people; but, on the contrary, 
| any country we may obtain, we propose to settle 
| with peaceful, happy citizens, who will a there 





with eur free and liberal institutions, and by the 
practice of the duties of good citizens, secure hap- 
piness to themselves, and prosperity to the whole 
country. This war is just; its ends are for the 
country’s good. Our country is right; the Presi- 
dent has discharged his duty nobly; and we should 
pass this bill, modified so as to secure its objects, 


and pass all other bills necessary to enable the | 
President to prosecute the war to aspeedy and | 


successful termination. 





THE SLAVE QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. AMOS TUCK, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


In tHe Hovge or Representatives, 
January 19, 1848. 


The House being ig Committee of the Whole, | 


proceeded to the consideration of the annual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, and the 
resolutions referring the same to various appropri- 
ate committees. 


Mr. TUCK addressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuainmaw: With the convictions I enter- 
tain in regard to the importance of the question 


“For no other act than showing that there would be no | 


ing his propositions heard, my administiation was calum- | 


charging the commencement of this war elsewhere | 


only justify, but require them to vote for this bill, | 
and for any other supplies that may be necessary | 
to prosecute this war to a speedy and successful | 
termination, until we obtain ‘indemnity for the | 


Some profess to be alarmed at the extent of our | 
Alarmed at our own success against | 


Jexican territory, simply because we have | 


_ talented Mexicans who with him passec 
| by direction of the President. This is an astound- 


of that country as will be a fair and honest indem- | 


the number of individuals held in slavery; but it | 


render them more virtuous, happy and contented. |) and we can now hear no speech in this Hall, or 


. elsewhere, from the war party, nor read any of 
Others are alarmed for the coun- : 


try, lest it should be overwhelmed, as Rome and | 
other ancient governments were, by the effects of | 
But these should remember, | 


quered nations, not only of all their wealth, but | 


. : ; ; ' motives themselves. 
collected an annual tribute, which enriched the vic- | 


and all the enervating evils that follow in its train; | 


nstead of making slaves | 


We propose to | 


|| money, under the penalty 


| demands? 
' before contributing to involve the present genera- 


New Sentrs......No. 14. 


now pending before the country, and the present 
critical condition of the nation, Iam glad that the 
several attempts which have been made to stop 
discussion on the President’s message have not 
yet been successful. 1 believe that more time may 
be profitably spent in examining into the policy of 
the Executive, the purposes which he has in view, 
the means by which it is proposed to accomplish 
those purposes, and the consequences of success. 
Let the designs, measures, and general policy of 
the Administration receive a thorough examina- 
tion, be laid open to the view of this House and 
the people, and then receive the condemnation or 
approval of the nation. 

The gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Rosimson,} 
at the close of his defence of the President, on yes- 
terday, requested that the debate: might now be 
closed. I consider this demand unreasonable, and 
especially when made by a gentleman who had 


said all in his: power on one side, and taken up 
| one-eighth of the whole time spent in the discus- 


sion. I will remind the gentleman, also, that 
though his defence was as able as any honest man 


, deserved, yet he had entirely omitted to explain 


some things which we all desire to understand. I 
hope the debate will not close till the people are 
put in possession of the facts or explanations by 


| which the oe and foresight of the President 


can be vindicated, in granting leave to Santa Anna 
and his suite to pass our blockading squadron and 
enter Mexico. We have now been at war a long 
time, have spent a hundred millions of dollars, and 


| sacrificed many thousands of our citizens in at- 


tempting to overcome a force organized principally 
by this same Santa Anna and the ee or forty 
our lines 


ing fact—too incredible to be believed had it not 
been confessed; and upon those who profess to be- 
lieve in the wisdom and patriotism of the Admin- 
istration we make an express demand for explana- 
tion. 

The President, in a late message, accused a large 
portion of his fellow-citizens of ** giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.’’ This accusation was 
greedily seized by the rivals for Executive favor; 


their newspapers, without encountering number- 
less repetitions of the same charge. There isa 
maxim, supposed to be of universal application, 
that those who are most ready to impeach the mo- 
tives of others, are most liable to act from corrupt 
Let the people decide where 
the charge of * giving aid and comfort to the ene- 
my” rightfully belongs. I shall make no accusa- 
tion against the President, but I shall remind him 
that his permission to Santa Anna and his suite to 
ass “ the American lines,’ resembles another pess 
have read about in history, given to one John 
Anderson, and signed by one Benedict Arnold. 
It was said yesterday that the delay of this dis- 
cussion gives aid and comfort to the enemy. Con- 
gress have already appropriated a million of dol- 


| lars to supply the wants of the army; and can we 


not now take breath and deliberate? Is it required 
that we daily appropriate a million of the people’s 
of being accused of 
treason if we hesitate to yield to such exorbitant 
[hope not. For one, I am resolved, 


tion in a heavy debt, and to draw a mortgage upon 


| our posterity—before plunging into a course that 


will sacrifice many of our citizens, endanger our 
liberties, and incur fearful responsibilities before 
Heaven, to examine thoroughly the character of 
the unnatural war now raging between the two 
North American republics. 

In submitting my views, to the extent permitted 
by my limited time, I shail begin by considering 
the remote causes of the war. I would not trouble 
the committee, by calling their attention to some 


| events which are now history, and probably fam- 


iliar to mo&t of those whom I[ have the honor to 
address, did I not believe that it is important to 
recur to the past, in order to form a correct judg- 
ment of the character of the struggle in which the 
nation is engaged. 

The annexation of Texas to this Union was the 
remote cause of the Mexican war; that object was 
sought and accotoplished by our Government, for 
the purpose of the protection and extension of 
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slavery. And the same considerations‘and mo- 
tives now constitute so material a portion of the 
designs of our Government in prosecuting our con- 
quesis, that without those motives the war would 
cease immediately. 

I need not tell you, sir, that the subject of Amer- 
ican slavery now attracts the attention of the whole 
country. In proceeding with my remarks, I shall 
be obliged to speak freely of this institution. 
‘Those who have created this necessity have no rea- 
son to complain, Southern gentlemen have thrust 
this matter upon us, and made it impossible to 
exumine the causes and objects of the war, without 
also considering the subject of slavery. Iwill, how- 
ever, state, that the anu-slavery spirit of the coun- 
try, which now seems so terrific to many, Is en- 
tirely defensive; it is an excitement created wholly 
by the encroachments which have been made upon 
freedom and the free States. So far as I under- 
stand it, it does not contemplate anything of which 
the friends of constitutional liberty, and of immu- 
nities according to law, need have any apprehen- 
Siohs, 

In laying before the committee some proof of 
the motives and purposes of annexation, I seem to 
myself to be supporting a foregone conclusion, I 
cannot realize thai the objects and motives which 
led to that measure can be a matter of doubt, 
when the archives of our Government contain the 
published announcement of those purposes, as set 
forth in the official negotiations preparatory to the 
same. But, knowing that many yet deny the de- 
signs of that measure, and belheving that at the 
present crisis the truth should in this place be well 
understood, | invite your attention to a few con- 
siderations. 

The old province or department of Texas was 
settled principally by emigrants from the United 
States, who went there with their slaves while 
Mexico was subject to Spain, and during the early 
days of her attempt to adopt the model of our 
Government. ‘The men who achieved the Mexi- 
can independence were not insensible to the incon- 
sistency of claiming liberty for themselves, and 
denying it to others. In 1829, the President of 
that republic issued a decree abolishing slavery in 
all the Mexican dominions. ‘This decree was 
obeyed in all the provinces except, Texas, where 
it was set at defiance. ‘This was the first stage of 
hostile relations, between the settlers in Texas 
(who were principally from the southern States) 
and thegaithorities at Mexico. It was an explicit 
issue between freedom and slavery. There were 
difficulties at the seat of the central government 
which delayed the contest that must eventually be 
decided. In the mean time a new impulse was 
given to emigration from the southern States; vol- 
unteer adventurers rallied for Texas, and the rebel 
** Patriots,’’ receiving new hope, declared their in- 
dependence, A conflict approached, and the battle 
of San Jacinto decided in favor of the Texans. 

But the end was not yet; a state of war existed, 
and the Texans, constantly fearing an invasion by 
Santa Anna, and encouraged by the sympathy of 
a few of our own citizens, sent General Hunt to 
this city in 1837, with a proposition of annexation. 
He made a written application to our Government, 
which was promptly considered, and as promptly 
answered, in accordance with the unanimons opin- 
ion of Mr. Van Buren and his cabinet. An extract 
from the reply of Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, 
to General Hunt, dated August 25, 1837, is so ex- 
plicit on interesting questions of national law, now 
very little regarded, and besides is in such dignified 
contrast to all other state pa; ers that have tssued 
from our Government on the subject of Texas, 
that I will read it to the committee; asking them, 
in the mean time, to consider what would have 
now been the happy state of this country, and our 
well-founded title to the respect of the world, had 
the policy of Mr. Forsyth not been abandoned by 
his successors. It is as follows: 

* So long as Texas shall remain at war, while the United 
States are at peace with her adversary, the proposition of 
the Texan minister plenipoterftiary necessarily involves the 
question of war with their adversary. The United States 
are bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and commerce 
which will be scrupulously observed on their part, so long as 
it can be reasonably hoped that Mexico will perform her 
duties and respect our mghts under it. The United States 
might justly be suspected of a disregard of the friendly pur- 
poses of the compact, if the overture of General Hunt were 
to be even reserved for future consideration, as this would 
imply a disposition on eur part te espouse the quarrel of 
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, Texas with Mexico; a disposition wholly at variance with 
the spirit of the treaty, with the uniform policy, and the | 


obvious welfare of the United States.” 


This letter, sir, was written by a Democrat who | 


had some regard for the old landmarks of repub- 
licanism—by one who paid some attention to the 
forms of law, the spirit of the Constitution, the 
sanctity of treaties, and the opinions of the world. 
The warnings of Washington against intervention 
—the opinion of Jefferson, that the Constitution 
had made no provision for incorporating a foreign 
nation into the Union—had not then been forgotten. 
Such was the doctrine of the Van Buren Democra- 
cy, approved by the unanimous voice of the coun- 


try. It was the doctrine of the Democracy till the | 


date of the Baltimore Convention, when it was re- 
versed, and the whole party made to turn about; not 
only without reason, but against reason; against 
the deepest convictions of the conscience and un- 
derstanding of the whole party. If the time shall 
ever come when common sense, common law, or 
common honesty shall direct the authorities of this 
nation, this doctrine will again be recognized and 
practised; and the annexation of Texas, as perpe- 
trated by the united energies of John Tyler and 
James K. Polk, will be acknowledged to have been 
in violation of our * treaty of amity and com- 
merce,’’ an espousal of the quarrel of Texas, and 
an act of war against Mexico. 

What were the pressing objects of national in- 
terest, not to say necessity, which could force our 
democratic Government to abandon its integrity, 
after this public confession of our relations and 
duties, to a distracted sister Republic? What mo- 
tives have led us to a line of policy that humbles 
every American heart, robs of national pride every 
intelligent citizen, and threatens with imminent 
danger our most sacred privileges?) The answer 
is found in the archives of this Capitol, and may 
be read by all. It was not to extend the area of 
freedom,’’ but to enlarge the borders of slavery; it 
was to build up and establish—to render perma- 
nent and perpetual an institution repugnant alike 
to every principle of freedom, every sentiment of 
republicanism, every feeling of humanity—an insti- 
tution which casts a dark shade over our country’s 
history, and which, if cherished, will ultimately 
number us with the republics which are now no 
more. 

W hen John Tyler had made the treaty of annex- 
ation in 1844, and laid the same before the Senate 
for approval, that body called upon him to produce 


the correspondence in regard to that measure, | 


showing the motives which had induced him to 
enter into it. The information was given under an 
injunction of secrecy, (afterwards removed,) and 


is contained in Senate document No. 341, of the | 
In that docu- | 


first session of the 28th Congress. 
ment is contained an explicit, unequivocal, and 
often-repeated declaration of the only objects of 


our Government designed to be accomplished by | 


the treaty. These reasons, stated by those who 
were authorized to speak for the nation, are now of 
record; and, without any contradictory proof what- 


ever, announce to the world, and will announce to | 


posterity, the true motives which led the United 
States to that disastrous act. | will give a few ex- 
tracts, as specimens of the whole correspondence; 


averring to the committee that the character is the | 


same throughout, and that the one object of contin- 
uing and extending slavery in Texas and protecting 


it in the United States is boldly avowed and made || 


the foundation of every step in the progress of the 
negotiation. The letter which first announces the 
incipient scheme, and spreads out the apprehen- 
sions of the Tyler cabinet, on account of the 
prospects in Texas, was written by Mr. Upshur, 
Secietary of State under Mr. Tyler, to Mr. Mur- 
phy, our chargé at Texas, and bears date August 


8, 1843. The letter is long, and the Secretary 


begins by informing Mr. Murphy that a plan for 
the abolition of slavery in Texas had been made 
known to this Government; that it was understood 


_ the same was to be accomplished by the purchase 
of all the slaves, and that acompany in England 


were to furnish a portion or the whole of the neces- 
sary funds. After urging Mr. Murphy to inquire 
immediately into the designs of Texas in regard to 
slavery, and its prospects in that country, he recurs 
to the rumored plan of abolition, and says: 


“ A movement of this sort cannot be contemplated by us 


| insilenee,”? 
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| Again, he says: 

_ “Tt cannot be permitted to succeed, without the most 
strenuous efforts on our part to arrest a calamity so serious 
to every part of the country.” 

Becoming more particular in stating the causes 
of alarm, and in order to impress more deeply the 
| importance of the subject, he further says: 

« The establishment, in the very midst of our slaveho) 
| States, of an independent government, forbidding the exist 
| ence of slavery, and by a people born, for the most part 
| algong us, reared ung! our habits, and speaking our Jan, 

guage, could not failto produce the most unhappy effects 
| upon both parties. If Texas were in that condition, her ter. 

titory would afford a ready refuge for the fugitive slaves of 

Louisiana and Arkansas, and would hold out to then ity 

encouragement to run away, Which no municipal reguia- 

tions of those States could possibly counteract.” 
‘yr ° . 
The whole letter is of the same character with 
| the parts [ have read, and [ will not trouble the 
committee with reading any more of it. The com- 
munication had the desired effect upon the gentle. 
man to whom it was directed, and immediately 
aroused all the eneigy of his peculiar patriotism, 

He adopts all Mr. Upshur’s opinions, entertains all 

his anxieties, and promptly replies under date of 

September 25, 1843. He compliments the talent 

of the Secretary, after the manner of a politician, 

when writing to his superior in office, and speak- 
ing of the designs of England, says: 

“England is anxious to get rid of the constitution of 
| Texas, because it secures in the mo.t nervous and elear 

language the rights of the master to his slave, and it also 

prohibits the introduction of slaves into ‘Texas from any 
other nation or quarter than the United States.” 

|| Again: 

“The constitution «f Texas secures to the master the 
| perpetual right to his slave, and prohibits the introduction 
of slaves into Texas from any other quarter than the United 

States.”’ 

Again: 

? eee 

“If the United States preserves and secures to Texas the 
posvession of her constitution and present form of govern- 
ment, then we have gained all that we can desire, and also 
all that Texas asks or wishes.”’ 

Again: 

‘Seeing that this surrender of sovereignty by Texas to 
Mexico at once liberates all the slaves in Texas, and that 
Englaud thereby gains all she wants, and more than she 
ever expected, can the Government of the United States 
| longer doubt what to do ?*? 

Three days after, he again writes to Mr. Up- 
shur, and, echoing the sentiments of the latter, 
| remarks: 

“The States in which slavery exists would have good 
| reason to apprehend the worst eonsequences from the estab- 

lishment of a foreign non-slaveholding State upon their im- 
| mediate borders.” 

Telling the Secretary of ‘‘ the eloquent manner 
in which he has portrayed those evils,’’ his zeal 
overflows in the following language: 

“[ feela whirlwind of emotion in my bosom, which I 
will not attempt to describe. Let the Government of the 
United States take some immediate quick step on this sub- 
ject. You have in this correspondence enough to justify 
| Immediate and prompt action. ; 

‘Pardon me if Tam solicitous on this subjeet. I feel the 
| deep interest at stake. Our whole southern interests are 

involved in this negotiation, and with it the interests of the 
| Union itself. The great blow to our civil institutions is to 
be struck here, and it will be a fatal blow if not timely ar- 
rested.”? 

This pretence of enthusiasm, exhibited in the 
cause of slavery by an obscure pensioner on the 
| Tyler administration, should have been treated 
with contempt; and his impudent recommendation 

to our Government to ‘take some immediate 

_ quick step,’’ ought to have received a severe rebuke. 
Seat of this, we find the whole cabinet caught 

the contagion, and exerted the whole power of 

their station and patronage to second the views of 
this obscure adventurer, residing in Texas. Ina 
subsequent letter, Mr. Murphy writes to the Gov- 
ernment on the subject of annexation, and says 
that, without it, “slavery cannot exist ten years 
‘in Texas, and probably not half that time. 
There is any amount of similar proof in the book 

I hold in my hand, and I might take up all my 

time in reading the evidence at length. But I need 

not do this; | have before me Democratic proof 

| that the objects of the ** Texan iniquity”’ were not 

only such as I have represented them to be, but 

that those objects were understood, exposed, and 

condemned by the Democratic po in the north- 

ern States, up to the time of the timore Con- 
vention. 

I ask the self-complacent Democracy, who are 

so free with their charges of treason and Mexican 

| federalism, to listen to the following passages from 

| the three newspapers in New Hampshire, which 
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are the mouth pieces of the unchangeable Democ- | in the scheme, and, on examining the correspond- — ed with a charter from God, which secured to him 
racy, and which are now the pillars of support in || ence, we discover occasion for serious alarm. We . life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This 
the Granite State to this slavery-propagating Ad- | see a construction of the national compact, which sentiment had been their inspiring faith during 


ministration. declares it to be the function and solemn duty of the | every stage of the Revolution, and it never entered 
The Nashua Gazette, of date November 16th, | General Government to protect and support the — into their hearts to sacrifice it for any earthly con- 
1843, contains the following editorial: || institution of slavery. sideration whatever. 
«'The evils that will be entailed upon the North by the | In the same letter last quoted from Mr. Upshur, The South had also fought bravely in defence of 
admission of Texas into the Union are incalculable, great, || he says: the same declaration of rights. A disinterested pa- 
Cer aie Gaara eneugnees is black as ink—as “ Although those non-slaveholding States are asmuch op- triotism, a self-sacrificing devotion, had character- 


bitter as hell. No other reason on earth can be assigned for posed to the institution [slavery] as England herself, yet the | ized her statesmen and her heroes, and endeared 


this southern movement than a determination to perpetuate veered 2 Tee eee a them to the whole country. But they were con- 
that a¢cursed institution, which, asa matter of compromise, |) V aoe eit I ? : nected with slavery, unfortunately thought it ne- 
was aceeded to by the North at the time of the adoption of | OS™" wh cessary to their prosperity, and wished to have 
the articles of Confederation. If the South persists in foreing | Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, takes the i J , “a 


Texas upon us, the result is evident to all. The conse- | same ground. Ina letter to Mr. Pakenham, dated 
quences are multifarious, to say nothing oftheir ruin. May 


the institution preserved to them under the na- 
: ed : tional compact. With the difficulties and dangers 
Providence avert this calamity, and save our republic from April 18, 1844, he vindicates the Texan treaty, and 


cs =i : attending this difference of opinio e Convention 

disunion, misery, and destruction.” || after giving his views of the effect upon the United labored for many days w ene - sonar 
) : Soe a oe Roe ays W t rogress. 

: || States shing slave 2Xas, Says ref. | .S ; \ 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) Mercury, in the fall | States of abolishing slavery in Texas, says, in ref- | Jenoth, however, it was arranged to the acqui- 


of 1843, says: | erence to this last object: 


Se GAS oy tae the Federal G escence of both parties. It was agreed to leave the 
- |} 6 Tis fe » the of the Federal Govera- ss ; ss 
_ “Ttis a matter of deep regret that our Southern friends nil iene seqvensnineiva. end Aomebesiie phys ities subject just where it remained under the Confede- 
intend = —, in ~ west Cougyees, the fetten af me | of this Union, to adopt in self-defence the most effectual | "auon—that is, with the States where it existed. 
annexation o exas to our non. Is understood that , ie =. 9) F ry ak . . : ' f 
pe * ® . AS ay i . ’ ‘ e 8s s8 i p rticie B > 
this isa favorite project with Mr. Calhoun. But as its ac- er eat " ; Te Bar as this sull pl miner, arts le , tenta of the 
complishment might prove fatal to our free institutions, it Now, sir, before this Government makes any | 2mendments was adopted, by which it was de- 
will he a solemn duty of the Northern Democracy to oppose || further progress, before we take one more step in clared that the powers not expressly delegated 
it.”” r . Ini S were ‘‘reserved to the States respectively, or to 
J : : ar | our onward march, the people of the United States |, 2 ‘ e 8 respec y, or 
eee ee Patriot, May, 1844, has || demand to know if this construction of our national ~ people.’? Such was oe foundation on which 
BS | t is we > Thi i »t- || the compact was based; and, in the first sentence 
“Slavery and the defence of slavery form the controlling || compact Is well founded? This point must be set it is b E the mente >. tely declared. tl ¢ 
considerations urged in favor of the treaty [of annexation] || led, It has heretofore been proclaimed by legisla- ie y ‘aem most appropriately Geciared, tna 
by those who have been engaged in its negotiation. To || tive resolutions, reaffirmed by numerous public we ordain and establish this Constitution to se- 
these doctrines we can never subseribe; and whenever they || meetings at the South, that the General Govern- || cure the blessings of liberty.” 
Oe pointedly peseiona PPh Senn. tienten, They Geomve $9 || ont bed nothing to do with slavery. But an- This doctrine has been held by the Supreme 
rae nexation has destroyed old landmarks, reversed || Court, in sundry cases settling the point, that sla- 
t I as a onan ee pas ary eg old principles, and introduced a new policy and a | Very 18 an institution sustained only by the posi- 
— - th rae ae hej te new code of morals into the country, which we || tive law of the district where it exists; that beyond 
alli ~ Th pe arene a — Ane ern | are anxious to understand. If we live under a Con- |, those limits the law which makes one man the 
ti oe om — ee enn = hich, o | stitution that compels us to support and defend || property of another has no prescriptive, taferen- 
iments as matters of principle from which they low 2 leneur j d we want to k tial, or other existence; that the alleged slave, 
ld | ae slavery, we want to know it, and we want to know | : leged 
coud never Swerve, in less tan three months de- | it now. We are at a crisis in the Government || having passed into a free State, may rightfully de- 
nied, utterly reprobated, the faith they had profess- j when it is important to understand our rights, and fend himself, and, if he have the physical force to 
ed; and have ever since employed their time in || t 


: : lume in || oan : : ‘n- || resist his masters, may maintain his freedom there 
abusing the men who would not sacrifice their prin- || ee oe eae a || or go to a place of refuge. It cannot be denied, 
ciples at the same time. The Democratic leaders || ith it responsibilities and solemn duties, as well || sit, that the people of the free States:hold the 
in New Hampshire at the present time are the men | as heav pa disagreeable burdens If the General | blessings of personal liberty as sacredly as the 
who have made this somerset in their confession eerie A cee Matioliation amen the subject of | Southern States do the privileges of slavery. The 
of faith; who cry out we moral cowards,’’ * ene- | slavery to support ae defend it, they have also a || construction of the Constitution promulgated by 
mies of their country,’’ and ‘* Mexican federal- || jurisdiction and a duty to Haaid oaanal and restrain | the authors of the Texan plot, and acted upen by 
ists,’’ while they know in their hearts that they | se o gentlemen consider the sane they are this Administration, is abominable, and must be 
are the most arrant moral cowards alive, and that baled me ad sielaniteentah alien eoumemmenane of this || repudiated. The encroachments upon our rights 
there is no principle in any creed which they would | eens One ‘ 1 ; 

j 

| 

| 


: structs iberal || from the early days of the Government have been 
not sacrifice for a reward. They have been called eee ceete nts orsneyianee tion cg ge | quite Socmanaene but by this new construction 
northern men with southern principles, but this is || elk ates the purpose af liberty, but they can | all past trespasses are legalized, and it is hence- 
an imputation on the South to which I will not not + . construction free as snienae slavery but forth proclaimed ta solemn duty”’ of the General 
subscribe. They are northern men with no prin || strict as revards liberty i ’ || Government to sustain slavery! Sir, this will 
ciples at all. Had they been men of southern prin- || We discard ‘this meanil aemetemehinn tem pro- | never be tolerated. The free States delegated no 
ciples, or of any principle whatever, they would | nounce it an infraction and aan cation upon the || More power to the Federal Government to involve 
not have made such a humiliating exhibition, I || rights of the free States. The Constitution neither |, them in slavery than the slave States did to involve 
will not say that these men would not rather be |! requires: nor authorizes the General Government |, them iy its abolition. If Virginia claims the right 
right than wrong; indeed I think they would an vield im powers in defence of slavery. Sucha | to sustain slavery, New Hampshire claims the 
have chosen to follow the Van Buren Democracy, re Semaine of the nature of the compact between || right to be exempt from it. The people of the 
which they expected would prevail; but the vir- th Seotan..altythin Union, made by our Secretary | free States claim a right to be exempt from the 


tue which they possess is not at all adapted toa : in, the sk the : d the retributi 
F : . of State to the representative of the English nation, |; 81", the shame, the expenses, and the retributions 
state of temptation. When the Baltimore Con- P - > | of this fearful wrong. To shed one drop of our 


vention sacrificed Mr. Van Buren, and adopted an nev ny nen ws ete cng aad blood, or to pay one cent of our money, for its 
unknown candidate, and a new creed of faith; and | pe tol oe eae as well as the letter || aid, comfort, protection, or support, is an exaction 
when Mr. Ritchie published the significant fact that | ae saci See ete sransdstieacihey 1 which we never can submit. This exemption 
they who did not go for annexation need expect | formed no agreement to sustain oppression. When is our legal, constitutional right, and, being sus- 
nothing from the new Administration,” the trial was || they assembled to form a Conetination those from || tained by the literature, the moral sentiment, and 
too strong for them. They hailed the new nomina- | sha Necth came. with undiscuised abhorrence of || the religious convictions of every civilized and 
tion as ** the very best that could be made;”’ and, in hich their habits. principl nd religi- || Christian nation, we shall not recede. We shall 
respect to Texas, fulfilled to the letter the prophec slavery, witich tngig habits, Principles, ane FeNgi- | j rable— 
ig Prophecy || ous education taught them to be morally wrong. |, Stand firm and immovable ‘ 
of the eccentric statesman of Roanoke, when, in |! Th ore not. the men to compromiae.their pein: | <¢ ___ constant as the Northern Star, 
1820, he addressed just such a class of men on the || *."°Y ‘as : ae ce os TI P Or whose true, fixed, and resting quality 
floor of this House. Turning to the representa- | ciples sy with am ee 8 ~” ce fps oe There is no fellow in the firmament.”” 
tives who had betrayed the North in the Missouri |. ae a hs F aon ee with "aaa blood a || We say to the South, take to yourselves the full 
compromise, Mr. Randolph, pointing to each one om x t 14 Non “ a Laon deen ond eaual:”’ and || measure of good and evil connected with this sub- 
separately, said, “‘ you northern dough-faces! we “ci “ aa a te Lif liberty, and ~ e cial of | ject. We can have nothing to do with it; we can 
have bought you once, and when we want you we . or re toate The hed no be- || neither touch nor handle, cherish nor protect it. 
will buy you again dog-cheap.”? rer thne the — al i ager ed man were || We leave it where our fathers left it; and though 
But, sir, 1 am happy to say that this class of | dite me ri ee rae white wanes choir senti- | We regard it as the sum of all evils, we shall yet 
politicians is small in the North, and is daily be-| convipclbeatapigemanaias : || overstep no law in our desire to see it extermi- 
coming less. The people, though confiding too || ™e?t W8%— 





: : oat «¢ We know no crime in colored skin || nated. 
long in their leaders, are beginning to understand Nor think the God above ; ‘‘ We ask not ye shall snap the links 
them, and cast them off. The people may be de- Could fix the brand of slave upon That bind you to your dreadful slaves ; 


ceived, but cannot be corrupted. 
I will now call the attention of the committee to 
a new and most important construction of the Con- 


The children of his love.”’ 


| Such was the sentiment of the men of the North, 

| who had “periled their lives, their fortunes, and | 
stitution, which was first announced in this'Texan || their sacred honor, in defence of the principles of \| 5 : 
correspondence, and which may well challenge the || universal liberty, and of the doctrine that liberty || Are gentlemen surprised at the anti-slavery ex- 
attention of the country, both at the North and is the gift of God, and not of any government or } citement in this country? If there were no excite- 
South. We have seen the purpose for which an- || potentate. With such sentiments they went to the || Ment, it would be proof that the spirit of liberty 
nexation was sought, and, at the first view, weare || worl of forming a constitution. Th is dead. There not only is excitement, but that 


ey believed ‘ : . : 
surprised at the official conduct of those who figured || that when the child first breathed, he was furni»h- excitement wil! continue and increase, til! the free 


Hug, if you will, a corpse that stinks, 
And bear it with you to your graves: 

But that you may go, coupled thus, 

You never shall make slaves of us.’’ 
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States, under the guarantees of the Constitution, 
can enjoy exemption from slavery. I cannot prom- 
ise quiet to the slave States even then; never, ull 
they get rid of their peculiar institation, which is 
derogatory to man, and in violation of the laws 
of God. The compensations of Providence are 
inevitable, and the South cannot escape reaping the 
fruits of their institutions, 

i have said that the anti-slavery spirit of the 
country is wholly defensive. This assertion can- 
not be doubted by any who are acquainted with 
the history of our Government, and particularly if 
the history, purposes, and consequences of the 
annexation of Texas be at all considered. 

It has been represented by the public press, and 
in numerous speeches made in Congress and else- 
where, that the distracting element in the republic 
is the fanatical spirit of northern and western abo- 
litionists. Most especially have they been made 
to bear the blame of introducing fanaticism and 
disunion into the halls of Congress, of disturbing 
the compromises of the Constitution, and by peti- 
tions, remonstrances, and memorials, endangering 
the perpetuity of our free institutions, 

Bul, sir. no greater error, no more unfounded 
beliet, could be impressed on the public mind. I 
grant that it is fanaticism that disturbs the har- 
mony of the Government, and has shaken the 
whole fabric from centre to circumference; but 
then it is the fanaticism of the propagandists of 
slavery, the one-ideaism of those men who believe 
it to be their mission on earth to propagate vond- 
age. This is the element which has disturbed the 
nation, discarded well-settled principles of policy 
and Jaw, violated treatics, provoked the indigna- 
tion of civilized nations, robbed us of our national 
pride, broken down the Constitution, and involved 
us in an aggressive, unnecessary, and wicked war. 
This is the fanaticism which has thrust upon the 
nation delicate and exciting questions, and demand- 
ed of the people to embrace, to honor, and support 
the peculiar institution. Had northern men with 
northern principles entered the slave States with 
banners, and proclaimed liberty to the captive and 
freedom to the bound, they would not have more 
palpably violated the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, than has the slave spirit perpetrated in 
every period of our history. Let the millions paid 
by free people to support and extend slavery, to 
recover runaway slaves, to prevent emancipation, 
to carry on pro-slavery wars, rebuke the charge 
and brand with falsehood the assertion that aboli- 
tionism, or anything but the fell spirit of slavery, 
has introduced discord and danger into the councils 
of the nation. Let us expose this hypocritical ery 
against agitation and fanaticism by men who, by 
their annexations, wars, conquests, and aggres- 
sions, are picking our pockets, gagging our mouths, 
and atthesame timeraising a hue-and-cry againstus, 
because we will not stand still and quietly be robbed, 

] come now to consider the immediate cause of 
the war, which was the order of the President to 
march our army from Corpus Christi, and occupy 
the country up to the east bank of the Rio Grande, 
and to inquire whether that order was necessary 
or justifiable. The supporters of the President 
say that the Rio Grande was the western boundary 
of Texas, and therefore we had a right to take 
possession up to thatline. I deny both the prem- 
ises and the conclusion of thisanswer. That river 
was not the boundary of Texas; and if it had been, 
we had no right forcibly to occupy that line, while 
Mexico was in possession of a portion of the ter- 
ritory, claiming it as her own. If, as has been 
said, ‘Texas were an independent nation at the time 
of annexation, her territory and her boundaries 
were limited by her actual possession. She had no 
title but that of the sword, and gained from Mexico 
only what she had forcibly seized and held. All 
the country which was occupied by Texan citizens, 
and all that from which the Mexicans had been 
expelled, might be claimed as having been gained 
by the revolution; but any new conquests or acqui- 
sitions could not be vindicated, except by treaty, 
or by new hostilities, and another war. Had, 
then, the Texans seized the country to the Rio | 
Grande? There is no pretence of it. The great | 
desert lying between the valley of that river and | 
the valley of the Nueces had never been crossed | 
by Texans. Brazos Santiago and Santa Fé lie 
between these rivers, and in the territory seized | 
by ourarmy. At both of these cities Mexico had 
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custom-houses, where our merchants had for years | 
vaid duties to the Mexican Government. And we | 
rad at the same time a consul, with a commission | 
under the sign manual of the President of the 
United States, residing at Santa Fé, in an acknowl- 
edged foreign country. Atthe session of Congress | 
at which annexation was effected, a law was passed 
in regard to drawbacks, in which Santa Fé is ex- 
wressly named as a city belonging to the Mexican 
Republic. ‘The inhabitants all spoke the Mexican | 
language, and, according to General Taylor’s ac- 

count, abandoned their houses on the approach of 

ourarmy. No Texan forces, or Texan inhabit- | 
ants, had occupied any land within a hundred miles 
of Matamoros. In one of the despatches of the 
President to General Taylor, prior to hostiliues, 
he says: 


“Mexico has some military establishments on the east 
side of the Rio Grande, which are, and for some time have | 
been, in the actual occupancy of her troops.” 

With this evidence, and these admissions, I say 
that the Rio Grande was not the western boundary 
of Texas; and if the President understood his 
own acts, he himself knew that such was not the | 
boundary. 

But, supposing our title by annexation to have 
been good to the Rio Grande, yet, as the Mexi- | 
cans claimed the valley of that river, and were in | 
possession of it, the President could not expel them || 
from the disputed territory without committing an | 
act of war. The recollections of Oregon, and the \ 
northeastern boundary, are too fresh to allow this |) 
law to be questioned, unless one rule is to be ap- || 
plied to England, and another to Mexico. 

I confidently assert, then, that the allegation of | 
the President, that ** Mexico has passed the bound- 

* ary of the United States, has invaded our terri- | 
‘tory, and shed American blood on American 

* soil,’ is untrue; and that the preamble to an act 
of the last Congress, which states that ** war exists | 
by the act of Mexico,’’ is justly denominated ‘the 
lying preamble.”’ 

The President ordered our army to take forcible 
possession of territory which, if not Mexican, was 
in dispute, and in the occupancy of Mexican sub- |) 
jects. This was an act of war. | 

He caused our army, before hostilities com- | 
menced, to blockade the mouth of the Rio Grande, | 
through which the Mexican forces at Matamoros | 
received their supplies, and thus commenced starv- 
ing their army while stationed on their own ground. | 
This was an act of war. 

Weeks before hostilities commenced, he caused || 
a battery to be built on this side of the river, oppo- 
site to Matamoros, supplied it with cannon point- 
ing into the heart of the city, and manned it with | 
a force capable, at any moment, of hurling destruc- | 
tion upon the Mexicans. This was an act of war. 

Finally, he consummated war by measures 
which Jed to an attack by Captain Thornton, an | 
officer of our army, upon a party of Mexicans who 
resisted, and sixteen men were killed and wounded. 
This was the first blood that was spilt, and was 
war by the act of the President of the United States. 

To such conclusions am I inevitably brought by 
examining this subject. I am forced, also, to ob- 
serve that the order of the President which involved 
these disastrous consequences was made while Con- 
gress was in session, to which body the Constitu- 
tion gives the war-making power. The barriers 
of the Constitution have availed nothing for the 
purposes of peace or freedom, since the blood- 
thirsty appetite for conquest and slavery propaga- 
tion seized upon the nation. 

Entertaining the views I have expressed of the 
immediate causes of the war, I lately voted for the 
amendment offered to a resolution by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Asumun,] stating | 
that the war was ‘‘ unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced by the President.’’ This has 
been taken up in the newspapers und pronounced 
to be **treasonable.”’ I, then, have sinned deeply, 
for I confess and aver that I never gave a vote | 


| 
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satisfaction than in the success of that amendment, | 
and the indication which it wafted on the wings of | 
the wind to my constituents and the country. In 
common with millions of patriotic citizens, I thank 
the gentleman for that timely amendment. It was || 
most appropriately offered by one of the  immor- | 
tal fourteen,’? who refused to vote in the 29th | 
Congress for “ the lying preamble.”’, 
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This is not only an ‘* unnecessary and uncop- 
stitutional”’ war, in its commencement, and there- 
fore wicked, but the controlling motives of its pres- 
ent prosecution are identieal with those which led 
to annexation. This is proved by the fact, that 
when the Wilmot Proviso, in the last Congress 
was attached to a bill of supplies, the personal 
advisers of the President immediately exerted aj} 
their influence to defeat the bill. hy was this 


| the case, unless there was a determination to make 


slavery coextensive with our southwestern border? 
This is apparent, also, from a clause in a late letter 
from the chairman of Military Affairs of the 
Senate, [Governor Cass,] which he has published, 
in order to show his recantation of faith in the 


‘' Wilmot Proviso. 


The third reason he gives for abandoning the 
provision that slavery be prohibited in any terri- 
tory to be acquired from Mexico, is in the follow- 


' ing language: 


«<3. Because I believe in the general conviction, that 
should such proposition suceeed, it would lead to an imne- 


| diate withholding of the supplies, and thus to a dishonorable 


termination of the war. I think no dispassionate observer 
at the seat of Governmentcan doubt this result.” 

I ask why such a proposition would result in 
“¢ withholding supplies,”’ unless those supplies are 
wanted for the purpose, chiefly, of acquiring new 


slave territory? Gentlemen may affect to scorn 


the idea that slavery can make progress into Mex- 
ico. But, sir, the design of the war is to get as 
much of that country as possible, and then to 
admit it by States into the Union as fast as slavery 
obtains over ita predominant influence. However 


/ much or little be obtained, mark the fact, no part 


of it will ever be admitted, unless with a constitu- 
tion recognizing slavery. 

This is a war conceived in sin, and brought forth 
in iniquity; and, in its objects and progress, is 
more characteristic of the nineteenth century be- 
fore, than the nineteenth century after Christ. 


| The people are heart-sick of it, and demand that 


it cease. ‘They see that we have abandoned the 
mission on which our nation gloriously embarked; 
and, forgetting the political precepts of our fathers, 


_and the moral admonitions of our holy religion, 


we are precipitating a sorrowful failure of the great 
republican experiment. 

I regret that my time will not allow me to ex- 
amine the array of fearfal apprehensions that our 
circumstances unavoidably bring before me. Look 


_at the plains of Mexico, covered with the slain 


thousands of our own citizens, and the slain tens 
of thousands of our sister republic—look at the 
multitudes in mourning throughout the land—and 
tell me, whether we are not treasuring up for our- 
selves ** wrath against the day of wrath!” There 
are other evils besides sacrifice of life. War re- 
verses the order of society; it raises those who 
should be low, and depresses those who should 
be high; it exalts without merit, and casts down 
without fault. Military renown has been the af- 
fliction of the nation for twenty-five years. Hero 
worship has been the order of the day, and opin- 
ions have had less currency on account of their 
correctness, than on account of their origin. The 
multiplication of slaves, the multiplication of mil- 
itary Leseeh (scarcely less calamitous,) a standing 
army, a Mexican proconsulate, an intolerable 
executive patronage, (now almost too much for 
liberty,) and the eventual dissolution of our pres- 
ent Government, with the inevitable retributions 
of Him who rules in Heaven and on earth, are 
seen in the distance. Let us pause before it is too 
late. 

I avow my position in regard to supplies, which 
is, to grant them only for the purpose of bringin 
the army home by the shortest route. Being foun 
in a wrong, let us restore the nation status ante 
bellum. We have spoken our sentiments about 
the necessity of the war: let us not take a course 
which will oblige us to say— 


«“ We know the right, and we approve it too; 
We know the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


Let the same vote that declared the war unneces- 
sary and unconstitutional, starve it to death by 
withholding supplies. ; 5 

On the subject of the acquisition of territory, it 
is my belief that, whatever we may acquire, will 
not make us any the richer, more powerful, or 
happy. And, I understand, that what we now 
have south of 36° 30’, produces more annual cost 
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than revenue tothe Government. But, as those 
who talk about our ‘ destiny” are determined to 
have territory, I go by all means for the reénact- 


ment of the ordinance of 1787: otherwise, for the | 


Wilmot Proviso.4 

I know what denunciations are hurled against 
those who express the sentiments I have avowed. 
But I cannot regard them; my convictions are 
deep, and my course is plain. I trust I shall never 
betray myself, or my country, by giving ‘ aid and 
comfort’’ to a war which I believe is wrong, dis- 
honorable, and dangerous. Burke, Barré, and 


" 
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| awaited us, if we scrutinized too severely the 


| President’s conduct, let me assure that gentleman, 
' that in the district which I have the honor to rep- 


resent, this subject has been already discussed, 


| that whirlwind has already arisen, and the first 


effect of its fury was to send me here, the first 
Whig, save one, that ever represented that district 


| in this Hall. 


But, sir, there is a preliminary question on which 
I desire to remark; and that is, how far it is con- 


sistent with true patriotism for us to speak, freely 
' and boldly, our real sentiments, even though it be 


Chatham stood by their country in the time ofour | 
Revolution,.and gave advice, remonstrance, and | 


solemn warning, which, if followed, would have 
saved to England her colonics. In the belief that 
even the humblest member of this House has the 


opportunity to imitate their glorious example, I | 


shall denounce the Mexican war, expose the reck- 
less ambition of its authors, and, to the extent 
of my ability, warn the people against its conse- 
quences. If this be treason, my revilers may make 
the most of it. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. D. ROMAN, 
OF MARYLAND, 


* In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1848. 
The Resolutions referring the President’s Message 


being under consideration in Committee of the | 


Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. ROMAN said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I can scarcely repress the em- 


barrassment I feel in raising my voice, for the first | 


time, in this Hall, surrounded as I am by the as- 
sembled wisdom of the nation; and but for the 
course this debate has taken within the last few 
days, [ should have continued a silent listener. It 
is true, I had intended, at a future time, to make 
some comments on the subject of the tariff, but I 
assure the committee, that until very recently noth- 
ing could have been further from my thoughts than 


to make a speech on the origin and causes of the | 
Mexican war, and the conduct of the President in | 


relation to it. In truth, sir, [had discussed that 
subject so frequently previous to the late election 
in Maryland, as to persuade myself at least, that the 
President was so clearly wrong in assuming the 
Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas, and the 
evidence so conclusive against him, that it must be 
regarded as a settled question, scarcely open to fur- 
ther debate. 

But the President, in his recent message, has 
again asserted, and in almost every paragraph 
substantially repeated, that all the territory east of 


to defend. To sustain this position, his friends | 
on this floor have since exerted all their zeal, and | 


prominent amongst them, my honorable friend 
and colleague, [Mr. Melsene,} the other day, ina 
speech of great ability, was its earnest and zeal- 
ous advocate. But his reasoning, as | hope to 
show, was based upon an erroneous view of the 


facts, which, being corrected, his whole super- | 


structure of argument must fall. 

In addition to this, sir, a distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, for whom I entertain the kindest 
panes regard and the most profound respect, 

as recently advanced opinions, in the other. wing 
of this Capitol, tending to sustain the views of the 
President; to which, however, I should not have 
deemed it proper to allude, had not his speech been 
already introduced into this debate by my col- 
league, and more particularly by the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Rosinson,} as evidence of the 
opinions of Maryland on this subject. 

Under such circumstances, I feel it incumbent 
on me, as one of the Representatives of that State, 
to say to this House, that so far as I am autho. 
rized to speak for her people, they entertain a widely 
different opinion, and I am now here to give the 
reasons for the faith which isin us. And in reply 
to the gentleman from Virginia, who has just taken 
his seat, [Mr. Bepincer,| who so kindly warned 
us of that whirlwind of popular indignation which 


in terms of censure, respecting the conduct of the 
President in relation to the Mexican way. He has 
denounced it as * moral treason,’’ and it has been 
oft repeated by his friends in this Hall, that we 


| must not breathe a word of censure, lest we give 


| a charge. 
| but two parties—the one is my country, the other 


| dent should never err; and if an approving resolu- 


** aid and comfort” to the enemies of our country. 
Heaven forbid that I should subject myself to such 
When my country is at war, I know 


is her enemy and mine. I would that her Presi- 


tion of this House would make his conduct right, 


| it should have my vote to-day. Or if it would 


| convince the world, and cause other nations, and 


the impartial page of future history to exempt my 


, country from all blame, it would present a strong 


| life. 
| is a question of fact. 
| to the world, and that great jury 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





inducement to violate that conscientious regard for | 


|| can never subscribe. 


| of || and, I trust, every member on this floor will speak | 
the Rio Grande belonged to Texas, and was in- | 


cluded within her limits when admitted as a State | 
into our Union, and which he was therefore bound | 


truth, which I have ever made the guide of my 
But, sir, the truth of the President’s position 
The evidence has been given 
will render its 
verdict accordingly, notwithstanding our resolves 
to the contrary. It would, therefore, be the ex- | 
treme of folly to shut our eyes to the truth, and 
then, because we cannot see, like the ostrich, sup- 
pose ourselves hidden from all others. 
But this novel doctrine of passive obedience, that 
a bold and fearless expression of our opinions here 
is inconsistent with patriotism, is one to which I 
It is an abandonment of our | 
highest privilege, a dereliction of our most sacred 
duty. bur President is neither a Cesar nor a Na- 
poleon. He had no right to expect that his con- | 
duct would escape the severest scrutiny of a free | 
people, jealous of their liberties. The right of 
free discussion undoubtedly renders our Govern- 
ment unfitted for a war of conquest, which is most 


een waged by a despot; and that consider- | 
‘| ation should 


have deterred him from commencing | 
it, without the consent of Congress. The fact that 
he has placed himself in such a position, shall | 
never be admitted as a reason why we should 
abandon our rights as a coérdinate branch of the 
Government, and our duty to those we represent. | 
He ought to have known, and he must be made to 
know, that he is but a codrdinate branch, and that 
Congress is exclusively the war-making power; 


his sentiments, whether in praise or censure, with | 


| that independence becoming the representative of || 


a free people. 

Where will such a doctrine lead? The Presi- 
dent and his friends are manifestly indulging the 
mad project of subjugating and annexing all Mex- 
ico; or if he adopts the suggestion of my colleague, | 
he will conquer, for the purpose of *‘ giving moral 
and physical strength to the people and institutions 
of that portion of the American continent.”” But 
if we forbear to censure, will he stop there? 
Surely not. Having so kindly aided Mexico in 
establishing free institutions, you cannot refuse the 
boon of your cannon and your swords to Central 
America for the same purpose. She is infinitely 
worse governed than ever Mexico has been, and 
humanity and philanthropy will alike demand that 
you should cut their throats ‘‘to give moral and 
physical strength to her people and institutions.” 
And yet the lip of censure in this Hall must be 
hermetically sealed, lest we give ‘‘aid and com- 
fort’’ to the enemy. 

Again: Our next President may be a northern | 
Democrat without ‘‘ southern feeling,’’ and deem- 
ing it “ his destiny” to extend the area of anti-slave 
territory, and ‘ to give moral and physical life to | 
the people of the Canadas,’’ may order an army || 
across the St. Lawrence. War will certainly en- |) 
sue; and when menaced by the rear of the British 
Lion, gentlemen on the other side would denounce | 
it as rank treason to give ‘aid and comfort” to an | 
enemy so powerful. Not a word of complaint 


| Congress to tremble to its foundation. 
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could be permitted, the breath of censure must be 
hushed, until we should conquer ‘fan honorable 
peace.’’ But where would be our Constitution ?>— 
where our liberties? Broken—lost—sunk in the 
veriest despotism, 

Gentlemen on the other side cali upon us to stand 
by our country, for an enemy is in the field. Sir, [ 
reciprocate the feeling—the patriotism of my heart 
is as ardent and as pure as theirs. And I recipro- 
cate the call. I call upon them to stand by our 
country in this the hour of her greatest peril. We 
concur in feeling, but differ as to the enemy. They 
say it is Mexico, Sir, when was Mexico an enemy 
dangerous to our safety? It is true, it has cost us 
much blood to conquer her; but if we had let her 
alone, as we should have done, as an enemy, she 
was, and is, and ever must be, beneath our con- 
tempt. The enemy which I dread, is much more 
dangerous to our Constitution. The wise patri- 
archs of our country have enjoined on us the sa- 
ered duty of restraining each branch of the Gov- 
ernment within its own legitimaie sphere, as the 
only safeguard of our free institutions. And I call 
upon gentlemen to stand by our country, for a far 
more dangerous enemy than Mexico is now at our 
doors. The Executive branch of the Government 
is fast swallowing up the others. The legislative 
power is nullified by his absolute veto, The Presi- 
dent has waged a war which Congress never de- 


| clared; the objects whereof, are only known to 
| himself, 


His wiil has usurped the place of the 
Constitution and the law; and he now wields a 
power which causes the dignity and authority of 

de I call upon 
them to stand by our country —* Cesar has crossed 
the Rubicon.’”’ The Constitution demands our 


| vigilance. 


But wherefore should we restrain our speech? 
The limit of Texas is a question of fact, and, as 
such, it was decided in the other end of this Cap- 
itol adversely to the position now assumed by the 
President, before he was elected. The rejection 
of the Tyler treaty, in effect, decided that the Rio 
Grande was not the boundary of Texas—that her 
territory did not extend to that river. The Presi- 
dent has now chosen the opposite ground. If that 
decision was right, the President must be wrong. 
Mexico knew of that decision long before the war 
commenced. We cannot now recall or change it. 
If she can derive aid and comfort from such a 
cause, she has it already, and no act of ours can 
add to or diminish the effect whieh it has produced. 
I sincerely believed the Senate was right, and I 
have seen no cause to change that opinion, nor can 
I hesitate to declare it. 

Gentlemen on the other side have contended, 


_and I sgunderstood my colleague, [Mr. McLane,]} 


that war was the result of the annexation of Texas. 
But such is not the fact. Although Mexico re- 
called her minister, and talked of war, yet, when 
first applied to, she consented to receive a ‘* com- 
missioner,’’ to adjust that difficulty by treaty; and 


| her minister, in a letter to our consul, Mr. Black, 


dated October 31, 1845, informed him ‘that the 
Government of Mexico had given its orders for 


the purpose of suspending any act of hostility against 
the Gnited States, and limits itself to the defensive, 


| awaiting the issue of the proposed negotiation.”’ 


At this period Texas was annexed, but war did 
not exist. Has Mexico performed her pledge? I 
regret to say, we never gave her the opportunity. 
No “ commissioner’? was ever sent. The President 
sent a “* minister,’? which was not within the terms 
of her agreement. And again: the War Depart- 
ment, in its letter to General Taylor, July 8, 1845, 
instructed him to avoid any act of aggression, as 
long as the relations of peace continue. | urge these 
facts as conclusive, that the nations were still at 
peace, and were so regarded by the President. 

Another ground on which the President and his 
friends on this floor have attempted to justify his 
conduct in relation to this war, is the claim for in- 
demnity to our citizens for spoliatians upon our 
commerce. It is true that Mexico was indebted to 


| the amount of perhaps three millions of dollars. 
General Jackson, in February, 1837, called the at- 


tention of Congress to it, and if Mexico should 
refuse, after one more effort, recommended “ re- 
prisals.”” Mr. Van Buren again submitted it to 
Congress, December 5, 1837; Dut in both instances 
Congress refused even to authorize reprisals. Af- 
terwards, Commissioners were appointed to adjust 
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the amount, and disputed cases were referred to 
the King of Prussia; before the expiration of the 
time limited, claims were adjusted to the amount 
of two millions and twenty-six thousand dollars. 
Mexico agreed to pay this by instalments, and did 
pay the first, second, and third, but that which fell 
due in April, 1844, was not paid, and is still due, 
together with the subsequent instalments, 

I do not mean to raise the question whether 
Congress might not have declared war for such a 
cause, according to the laws of nations; but I do 
mean to assert that the President could not do it, 
without rank treason to the Constitution. 

And f mean to say further, that I will never vote 
to declare war for the nonpayment of a debt which 
the debtor admits, and is willing but unable to pay. 
Nor will I ever sanction a war carried on wolely 
and exclusively for such a purpose. If the ques- 
tion of euthorizing a war for such a cause were 
now presented to this House, I do not believe it 
<ul receive a single vote. However that may 
he, my mind is made up; 1 desire no argument 
on the subject. Other gentlemen may do as they 
please, but as for'myself, I will not do it. 

Sir, will not do it; because it is against the 
spirit of the age in which we live—and Maryland, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, is at 
this moment deliberating on the propriety of abol- 
ishing eren imprisonment for debt. I will not do 
it, because I concur with General Jackson, who 
declared in his message to Congress on this sub- 
ject, in February, 1837: 

* That war should not be used as a remedy by just and 


generous nations, confiding in their strength, for injuries 
committed, if it can be honorably avoided,” 


I will not do it, because [ represent, in part, the 
State of Maryland, who, although she now stands 
proudly erect among the debt-paying nations of the 
earth, has been but too recently behind the day in 
her payments; and I have too vivid a recollection 
of her humiliation to visit with war the same fault 
in Mexico. I will not do it, because our citizens 
had also claims upon France for spoliations prior 
to 1800. Our Government, by treaty, released 
France, and made itself the debtor; yet they are 
not paid to this day. And when Congress passed 
a law for their payment, President Polk vetoed it, 
because there was not money in the treasury. If 
such be a good excuse for us, I cannot refuse it 
to Mexico. I will not do it, because it is worse 
than the laws of ancient Greece, which authorized 
a creditor to sell his debtor into slavery. I will 
not do it, because it is as bad as the law of ancient 
Rome, which allowed a debtor to be cut to pieces 
and divided amongst his creditors; both of which 
have been condemned by all civilized nations. 
And, finally, I will not do it, because I repggsent a 
generous, magnanimous, and Christian people, who, 
if a debtor is willing to pay, but cannot, would 
rather forgive him the debt than to cut his throat 
because he is too poor to pay. 

But these were not, in fact, the true origin, the 
real causes of the war. Sir, I believe the true 
cause is found in the celebrated order of January 
13, 1846, by which the President directed the army 
to march to the Rio Grande. Whether he was 
justified in giving this order must depend upon the 
question whether the territory of Texas, rightfully 
belonging to and properly included within her 
limits at the time of her admission into the Union, 
extended to that river. If it did, the President 
was bound the protect it; if it did not, he had no 
right to invade it. This, then, is the inquiry, 
and, as I have said, it is a question of fact. The 
evidence is chiefly documentary, and by such evi- 
dence, together with the admissions of the Presi- 
dent, I propose to prove: 

- That the valley of the Rio Grande, on the east 


side or left bank of that river, was territory belong- | 


ing to Mexico, to which Texas had no claim, over 
which she had never exercised jurisdiction, and 
which was not understood by Congress to belong 
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to her, or included by the joint resolutions of an- | 


nexation; and the evidence of this was chiefly in 
the President’s possession. 

Before I proceed to the proofs, a brief descrip- 
tion of the character and location of that section 
of country may be useful. That the Nueces was 
the ancient boundary of the province of Texas has 
not been denied, an 
olution in 1836, she has held and occupied the 


I concede that, since her rey- | 


, high purpose.”’ 


| procure 
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haps other settlements belonging to Texas, being | 
in the western side, or right bank, of that river. 

After leaving the valley of the Nueces, we come | 
upon a vast arid desert, which has been, by some | 
means, surnamed *‘that stupendous desert,’’ and 
which is about one hundred and fifty miles wide. 
This desert has not been occupied by either na- |, 
tion—being unfitted for the habitation of man. |, 
Afier crossing this desert, we come upon the val- | 
ley of the Rio Grande, which is the disputed ground. 
‘The east side or left bank of that river is, at many 
points, a wide, and I believe a fertile valley, and 
contains twenty-six towns and villages, of suffi- | 
cient magnitude to be deemed worthy of being | 
designated*by name upon a recent map of that | 
country, which is now before me; of which, Taos | 
has a population of 2,000; Santa Fé, 5,000; Albu- | 
querque, 5,000, and others of intermediate size, but 
in the larger proportion of them the number of | 
their population is not marked. For the first two | 
hundred miles up the river, the towns on the left 
or east bank are not numerous—Santiago, Point 
Isabel, Laredo, and some others, being the prin- | 
cipal. But higher up the river, it is densely pop- | 
ulated, and the map yhich I hold in my hand is | 
thickly dotted with towns and_villages. I have | 
taken some pains to ascertain the entire popula- 
tion on this disputed ground, and, as nearly as I can | 
estimate, it contains about 100,000 souls, exclusive 
of Indians—a population larger than that of any 
Congressional district represented on this floor. 
And, sir, it is a strange fact, that in this nineteenth 
century, in this age of travellers and bookmakers, || 
of railroads and telegraphs, the rulers and people 
of this wide-spread Republic should have been | 
convulsed, as they have been, for more than a| 
year, by doubts and discussions respecting the 
true characteristics of such a numerous, civilized, 
and Christian people; to what Government they 
belonged; to whom they looked for protection; 
to whom they acknowledged allegiance ; whether 
Mexico or Texas, as sovereign de facto, gave laws | 
to, and exercised jurisdiction over, them. Anda 
more remarkable fact, that such a question should 
be still debated by the President and the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, as one involved in con- 
tinued and hopeless obscurity. Sir, it is not a 
doubtful question. That these people were Mex- 
icans, under the jurisdiction of Mexico, I regard 
as a fixed and settled fact. 

And now for the proofs. And, first, I will ex- 
amine those adduced to sustain the views of the 
President and the claim of Texas. Prominent 
amongst these is the famous ** treaty’’ signed by 
Santa Anna, in 1836, when a prisoner of war in 
Texas, by which he acknowledged her independ- 
ence, with the Rio Grande as her boundary. || 
That paper reads thus: 

“That the President Santa Anna, in his official character 
as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don Vin- 
cente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquim Ramires y 
Sezma, and Don Antonio Goano, as chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, 
and perfect independence of the Republic of Texas, with 
such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the same. And they do solemnly and respectively pledge 
themselves, with all their personal and official attributes. to 
procure, without delay, the final and complete ratification 
and confirmation of this agreement, and all the parts there- || 
of, by the proper and legitimate Government of Mexico, by 
the incorporation of the same into a solemn and perpetual 
treaty of amity and commerce, to be negotiated with that || 
Government at the city of Mexico, by ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, to be deputed by the Government of Texas for this 








I pass over the fact, obvious on the face of that | 
paper, that it does not even profess to be a ‘‘treaty,”? | 
but a mere ** pledge” on the part of Santa Anna to 
procure the confirmation of that ‘* agreement’’ b 
the Government of Mexico. Nor will I rely upon 
the fact, that Santa Anna had no power to make a | 
‘‘treaty,’’ not being the treaty-making power— | 
both which are fatal objections to it. Nor will I 


‘dwell upon the fact, that General Jackson, in his | 


letter to Santa Anna, in 1836, did not even call ita | 
treaty, but ‘tan agreement.”” But 1 do insist, that 


| be it treaty or be it contract, it was null and void, | 


99 


because obtained by ‘“‘duress.’’ Santa Anna wasa | 


prisoner of war; he had no alternative but to sign | 


that agreement, or lose his head; and no lawyer 
who hears me can for a moment doubt, that if a 


‘contract obtained under such circumstances were | 


brought before the Supreme Court, now in session | 
in this Capitol, the mere statement of the facts would | 


valley on both sides—Corpus Christi, and per-’ that it was null and void. 
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jurisdiction over it? 


e unanimous decision of that tribunal || 
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The next evidence adduced is the Texan act of 
Congress of 1836, declaring the Rio Grande to be 
her boundary. On this point, I pass over the fact 
that Judge Ellis, who was President of the Texan 
Convention, and member of that Congress which 
passed the law, stated “ that the boundaries were 
* fixed solely and professedly with a view of having 
‘a large margin in the negotiation with Mexico, 


'*and not with the expectation of retaining them.” 


But I will ask my colleague, if the Legislature of 
Maryland, now in session, should pass a law de- 
elaring the Potomac no longer her boundary, but 
the James river, whether such a law would give 
Maryland any title to the intervening territory, or 
whether Virginia would therefore surrender her 
Yet, I affirm, that such a law 
would be just as effectual in fixing the boundary 
of Maryland as this act of Congress was to estal- 
lish that of Texas. 

My honorable colleague [Mr. McLane] has, 
however, discovered a new fact, which he thinks 
**settles the question at issue.’”? He says: 

“A reference to this act of admission of the State of 
Texas (29th December, 1845,) will show that it was the 
State of Texas that was admitted, with a constitution al- 
ready formed, athirming the declaratory statutes which de- 
tined the boundary west to the Rio Grande; and with such 
boundary, she was admitted a State into the Union.” 

I confess, sir, I heard that statement with great 
surprise—that such an important fact should have 
been entirely overlooked. In all the discussions 
and newspaper controversies on this subject, Ichad 
never seen or heard such a triumphant justification 
of the President. I at once determined, if it could 
be shown that Texas was admitted as a State 
‘‘with a boundary defined,’’ and that boundary 
“the Rio Grande,’’ I would at least practise the 
virtue of magnanimity, by declaring openly to this 
House, that I had done the President great injus- 
tice. But, sir, on examination of the constitution 
of Texas, | find my colleague wholly mistaken in 
the fact. So far from affirming, it repeals the act 
of 1836, being inconsistent with the joint resolu- 
tions of annexation. The first of these resolutions 
is as follows: 


* That Congress doth consent that the territory properly 


| included within, and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of 
| Texas, may be erected into a new State, to be called the 


State of Texas, with a republican form of government, to be 
adopted by the people of said Republic, by deputies in con- 
vention assembled, with the consent of the existing Govern- 
ment, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the 
States of this Union. 

“ That the foregoing consent of Congress is given upon 
the condition that the said State be formed subject to the 
adjustment by this Government of all questions of boundary 
that may arise with other Governments.”’ 


This condition obviously denies to Texas the 
right to define any boundary, and reserves that 


question to be adjusted by this Government. Now 
the constitution of Texas, under which she was 


_ admitted as a State, contains this important clause, 
| viz: 


“Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws now in force in the 
Republic of Texas, which are not repugnant to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the joint resolutions for annexing 
Texas to the United States, or to the provisions of this con- 
stitution, shall continue and remain in force as the laws of 
this State, until they expire by their own limitation, or shall 


| be altered or repealed by the Legislature thereof.”’ 


Thus, you perceive, this constitution affirms such 
laws only as are not inconsistent with the joint 
resolutions of annexation, and by necessary impli- 
cation, repeals all such as are inconsistent. The 
act of Congress of 1836, which defines the Rio 
Grande as the boundary, is clearly inconsistent 
with the joint resolutions, and is therefore repealed. 
I thank my colleague for alluding to this constitu- 
tion, for it utterly destroys ail pretence of claim on 
the part of Texas, under her act of 1836, which 
act has hitherto been put forward by the President 
as the leading fact in his defence. 

Do not understand me to impute to my colleague 
the intention to mislead. On the contrary, I have 
no doubt he was misled by a too credulous reliance 
on the statements in the President’s message, 
which, on examination since, I find asserts the 
same position, but which had previously escaped 
my notice. 

And now, having shown the pretended treaty to 
be null and void, and the Texan act of Congress 
repealed, what further evidence has been adduced 
by the President and his friends, to sustain the 
extended claims for Texas? There is none, there 
can be none, except her revolutionary title by con- 
quest. To sustain this title, she must show an 
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actual possession, or the exercise of jurisdiction. 
And my colleague states truly, that so far as the 
eople west of the Nueces participated in her revo- 
fation, and have since acknowledged the govern- 
ment of Texas, so far can she claim title by con- 
quest. And I have assumed the task of proving 
that Texas never had possession or jurisdiction in 
the valley of the Rio Grande, nor did its people 
acknowledge her as their sovereign. It is true 
that General Rusk once marched into the town of || 
Laredo, on the bank of that river, (the inhabitants 
making no resistance, ) passed over the river, fought || 
the Mexicans at Mier, returned to Laredo, and, || 
after remaining in all about one week, came back 
tothe Nueces. But the inhabitants never changed 
their allegiance, nor has Texas at any time since 
pretended to exercise jurisdiction over them. Ex- 
cepting this one instance, I cannot discover that 
Texas ever had possession of any point on the | 
Rio Grande. There is no other town in which the | 
Texan flag was ever givtn to the breeze, and in 
very few did any Texan ever set his foot, except 
a prisoner of war. Sir, I might quote many 
Giccoges from the letters of Major Donelson, our 
chargé to Texas, proving this fact. Hesays: Tex- 
as holds Corpus Christi, Mexico holds Santiago; 
Texas has, at times, possessed Laredo, &c., but 
above the line of New Mexico there has been no 
“occupancy”? by Texas. 
I might also refer to the letter from the War 
Department to General Taylor, as follows : 
War DepartTMeENT, July 8, 1845. 
Sir: This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, | 
which are, and for some time have been, in the actual oceu- \ 
pancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions here- || 
tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of | 
aggression, unless an actual state of war should exist. 
The Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and 
which have been so, will not be disturbed as long as the | 
relations of peace between the United States and Mexico 
continue. WM. L. MARCY. 
Brigadier General Z. Taytor. \| 
Here the Secretary of War admits that Mexico 
had ye | establishments, garrisoned by her 
troops, on the east side of the river. Is this con- 
sistent with the possession of Texas by conquest? 
This letter is also full proof that there were no 
Texans there; for there never has been a period | 
since their revolution, when a Texan would dare || 
to reside under the guns of a Mexican garrison. _|| 
But, sir, I have much stronger proof than this. || 
When General Taylor, in marching to the Rio 
Grande, approached Point Isabel, he was met b 
the Prefect, or Governor of the State of Tamauli- | 
pas, who protested against the invasion, insisting || 
that it was no part of Texas, nor had his people 
any connection with the Texan revolution or an- | 
nexation. He said they had always been attached 
to Mexico, and would never consent to dissolve or 
change their allegiance. General Taylor’s orders | 
required him to advance, and the people set fire 
to their dwellings, and fled beyond the Rio Grande. 
Yet the President asserts that these were Texan 
citizens, within her rightful limits. A marvelous | 
fact! inexplicable conduct! that citizens of the 
State of Texas, just admitted into the Union at 
their own request, should fire their dwellings at 
the approach of our stripes and stars, and fly for | 
protection—to whom? To Mexico, which, my || 
colleague says, had at that very time, declared war || 
against us. Can there be a doubt that these were | 
Mexicans? 
Again: when Kendall and his fellow-prisoners |, 
were confined for months, if hot years, in Santa i| 


| 
| 


| of Texas. 


| fact. 
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The War with Merico—Mr. Roman. 


|| aggression upon Mexico; and the Hon. Silas W right, 


that great northern light of Democracy, voted 
against it, because ‘it embraced a country to which 
Texas had no claim, over which she had never 
asserted jurisdiction, and which she had no right 
| to cede.’” 
The Democratic Senate affirmed these views, 
and rejected the treaty by the decisive vote of 35 
| to 16. 
And in this House, the honorable gentleman 


. from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersort,} then 


chairman of the Committee or Foreign Relations, 
and who reported those resolutions, in his able 


| speech in their support, designates “ that stupen- 


dous desert’? between the Nueces and. the Rio 
Grande as the boundary of Texas. He says: 


| There ends the valley of the West; there Mex- 


ico begins.’’ 

This evidence might be deemed sufficient to in- 
dicate the views of Congress respecting the limits 
But I stop not here. A still stronger 
illustration is found in the passage of an act at the 
same session, with the following title: “An act 
allowing drawback on foreign merchandise export- 
ed in the original packages to Chihuahua and Santa 
Fé, in Mezico,’’ &c. 

Surely no comment can be necessary on such a 
The same Congress which thus recognized 
Santa Fé as in Mexico, could not be understood to 


| annex it, as within the territory of Texas. 


There is still one further proof, which neither 
the President nor his friends can resist. For 1 sa 


to him, in the language of Scripture, ‘* Out of thine ° 


own mouth will I judge thee.’ His own admis- 
sions bear witness that even he did not regard the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, including Santa Fé, 


| as under the jurisdiction of Texas. For if it were, 


how could he make such a statement as the follow- 
ing, which I read from his message of December, 


| 1846: 


** By rapid movements, the province of New Mexico, with 
Santa Fé, its capital, has been captured without blood- 


| shed.”? 


And he goes on to say, that he has exercised 
the right of a conqueror: 


“ By the establishment of temporary governments in some 
of the conquered provinces in Mexico. In the provinces of 
New Mexico and the Californias, little, if any, further resist- 
ance is apprehended from the inhabitants to the temporary 
governments which have thus, from the necessity of the 
case, and according to the laws of war, been established.” 

“TI congratulate you on the success which has thus at- 


tended our military and naval operations. In less than seven , 


months after Mexicocommenced hostilities, ata time select- 
ed by herself, we have taken possession of many of her 
principal ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, 


and acquired military possession of the Mexican provinces | 


of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 
Californias.” 


«¢ Well may the American people be proud of the energy 


| and gallantry of our regular and volunteer officers and sol- 


diers.”’ 


Wonderful subject of congratulation! Irresist- 
ible proof of the gallantry and bravery of our 
troops! By rapid movements ay have captured 
Santa Fé, which, being east of the Rio Grande, 


‘according to the same message, is within the limits 
of Texas. 


By what right did he capture a city within the 
limits of a sovereign State of this Union? By 
what right did he take military possession of New 
Mexico, whose capital was under our protection ? 
By what right did he, ‘*as conqueror,”’ establish 
a temporary government within the limits of Texas? 
Why, sir, as to the gallantry and glory of the ex- 
ploit, he might, with a small additional force, have 


Fé, to whom did our Government apply for their | marched through my district and captured the city 
release? To Texas? No. We negotiated with Mex- || of Frederick, or Hagerstown, or Cumberland, and 
ico, and Mexico released them. Yet the President || it would have formed just as fit a subject for ‘* con- 
affirms that Santa Fé was within the Republic of | gratulation,’’ as the capture of Santa Fé, if the Rio 


Texas. 


boundary an open question; and that Congress did 
not regard the east valley of the Rio Grande as | 
forming part of Texas, is evident from the history | 
of that measure. The rejection of the Tyler treaty | 
is conclusive of the question. It was construed | 


to adopt the Rio Grande as the boundary, and for | 


that reason was rejected. In thegdebate upon it, 
the distinguished Senator fro issouri, [Mr. | 
Benton, | the pet of the Administration, and whom 
it vainly endeavored to make lieutenant general, | 
to command the hero of Buena Vista, declared that | 
to extend our jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, 
would be an act of unparalleled outrage and direct | 





she ; ,, Grande be the boundary of Texas. 
The joint resolutions of annexation left the | 


[ fear these new doctrines of the President will 
| unsettle all our early notions of geography. He 
‘has conquered new Mexico as a foreign country, 
| and admits its capital is Santa Fé, but which, being 
| east of the Rio Grande, belongs to Texas. It is the 
| first time I have ever heard of the capital of one state 
| or severeignty being located within the limits and 
subject to the jurisdiction of another. Yet, such 
is the absurdity in which the President is inex- 
tricably involved by his position respecting this 
boundary 
| he is contradicted by himself! ; 

| Ihave said, the President, in protecting Texas, 
| had no right, under the Constitution, to order the 





| pear that river. 


: he is contradicted by almost every fact; | 
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! army beyond her limits; and if I have succeeded 
in showing that these did not extend to the Rio 
Grande, it follows as a corollary, that in ordering 
the army to that river he was guilty of an uncon- 
stitutional act. 

Sir, I believe in that order is to be found the 
true origin, the real cause, of this war, in which 
our country is so unfortunately involved. But for 
that order, the Goddess of Peace would have still 

| shed her smiles upon us; and on its author’s head 

must rest the responsibthty. 

My colleague [Mr. McLane] justifies this order 
of the President, because Mexico had refused to 
receive our minister, who was sent with the olive- 
branch. This attempt to justify admits the valley 
\of the Rio Grande to be Mexican territory; for if 
| it belonged to Texas, no justification was neces- 
sary. And he must be hard pressed for a justifi- 
cation, when he relies upon a fact not then known 
to exist. What evidence had the Executive, at 
that time, that Mexico had refused to receive our 
minister? There was nothing to show he had 
arrived there. On the 20th January, 1846—seven 
days after the order was given—the Secretary of 
State acknowledged the receipt of two letters from 
Mr. Slidell, dated November 30 and December 17— 
| the first stating his arrival at Vera Cruz, the second 

his arrival in Mexico. True, those letters may 
| have been received before the 13th, and not ac- 
knowledged until the 20th; but if they were, what 
do they prove? Not that he had been rejected: the 
| last letter (December 17) stated that he had sub- 
mitted his credentials, and was informed they must 
be laid before the Council, of whose decision he 
| would be notified. He further states that the re- 
fusal ‘to receive him as a minister was a possible, 
and, perhaps, a probable event;’’ and in fact he 
| was not finally rejected till the 12th March—two 


\| months after the order was given. The only knowl- 


| edge which the President then possessed, was the 
| possibility, or perhaps probability, that Mexico would 
| refuse to receive him as minister—and is clearly no 
| justification for invading her territory. Sir, it is 
| true he sent the olive-branch with one hand, but 
with the other he sent the sword. 

But my colleague [Mr. McLane] has endeavored 
to shield the President, and shift the responsibility 
| of this futal order, by stating that it was given in 
consequence of the ildvion of General Taylor. But, 
sir, he is not sustained by the facts. He does man- 
ifest injustice to that valent officer. This charge 
| was stereotyped through almost every county in 
Maryland, previous to the late eleetion, by a dis- 
tinguished political orator of that State. I refuted 
it then, in my district, and cannot in silence permit 
| its repetition here. g! thank my colleague for his 
merited eulogy of General Taylor, but in his behalf 
must decline the honor of being the author or advi- 
ser of that movement. Under what circumstances 
was that advice given? Why, sir, not until after 
Mr. Bancroft wrote to him, June 15, 1845, as 
follows: 


“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of ‘Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or 





|| near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist 


with the health of the troops, and to protect what, in the 
event of annexation, will be our western border.’’ 

Again, July 30, 1845, the department wrote to 
him: 

It is expected that, in selecting the establishment for 
your troops, you will approach as near the boyndary line— 
the Rio Grande—as prudence will dictate.” 

Notwithstanding these instructions, General Tay- 
lor, on the 15th of August, encamped at Corpus 
Christi, on the Nueces; and not until the 4th of 
ae four months after the first order 
was given—did he reply to it. In his letter to the 
department of that date, after reciting the instruc- 
tions of June 15 and July 30, he says: 

“Tt is with great deference that | make any suggestions 
on topics which may become matter of delicate negotiations 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
| makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot®@ 
| doubt the settlement will he greatly facilitated by our taking 


| possession at once of one or two suitable points on or quite 
* * * * *. * 


++ Mexico having as yet made no actual declaration of war, 

or committed any overt act of hostility, 1 do not feel at lib- 

erty, under my instructions, particularly those of July the 

‘| Sth, to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, with- 
out authority from the War Department.” 


It is obvious from this correspondence, that 
| General Taylor never originated or advised this 
‘| moventent. He said nothing of it till months after 
‘| he had been twice informed his ultimate destination 


; 
} 
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denied to any officer above a subaltern who had, 
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was the Rio Grande; and even then he only con- | wee the order was passéd **to put him || the thirty-seventh degree of latitude, thence with 


curs in the policy of such a movement, under the | down,”’ ut Banquo’s ghost would not down at 
proviso of that river being made the ultimatum. | their bidding, and although he is not yet seated in 
He manifesly regarded it as likely to interfere the Presidential chair, yet he is still ** shaking his 
with ** delicate negotiation,”’ and therefore the in- | gory locks,” to the infinite terror of the President 
structions | have read were deemed insufficient; | and his whole party. 

and he required further authority from the depart- But, sir, whatever may have been the causes of | 
ment. Sir, General Taylor is in nowise respon- | the war, howevet unnecessarily or unconstitution- 
sible for that order. The Administration cannot ally it may have been commenced, or however 
shield itself under his advice, because it was only || reprehensible may be the conduct of the President, 
given subject to the proviso, that the Rio Grande | ‘we are bound, as legislators and as statesmen, to 


that parallel to the Pacific Ocean. This desert js 


the true geographical division, a gigantic barrier, 


was to be insisted on as our ultimatum. ‘| view our relations with Mexico as they now in || 


> rs ; > we . ° 7 . . 
a But that is the very ground of our ee | fact exist. We can neither roll back the tide of | 
The I resident had no tight to decide in advance | time nor the current of events, but with an eye 
that the Rio Grande would be our western border. | single to our country’s good, determine the grave 
He had no night to insist on such an ultimatum at | and serious question, what course, under present 
5 hazard of war. ‘The joint resolutions gave | circumstances, will best promote our true honor, | 
um no such authority. ‘They only authorized | our real welfare, and our national glory. 
_ to negotiate; and a novel mode of negotiation Our form of Government is not adapted to a war 
- adopted—took possession to the extremest of conquest, and I trust the day is far distant when 
. » > en » 9 i ° ° . 
imits claimed, and said to Me xico, We ll nego- — it will be sanctioned by the people. The country 
a but "f you dispute this line, we'll whip you. — is undoubtedly weary of this war, and every pa- 
: a had — such a mode in the Oregon | triot’s eye is scanning the future, to discover, if he 
reaty, w ar must have ensued. can, where will be the end; and I propose to show 
Our | resident rode into power on the cry of the — that peace—an honorable peace—might have been 
whole of Oregon, and insisted on our tite to 54°. obtained in the recent negotiation by Mr. Trist, 


40’ as clear and unquestionable; but when the and I believe might now be obtained, if the Pres- ‘| Van Buren, Secretary of State, instructed Mr 


British Lion growled, he prudently advised with the ident would limit his demands to that boundary 
Senate, and accepted the parallel of 49°,to the great) which would best promote our real welfare. In 


displeasure of many of his friends; and it may be, | that negotiation Mexico showed a desire for peace. || 


p > if 1° ow inte one } ‘ . . : ‘ | 
that he suppose d, if he could ne gotiate u itha strong She offered, as indemnity, and fora consideration, the most desirable to us, and which is to run ‘inp 


hand for a slice of Mexico, it would make up the | to cede to us all territory north of the 37th degree 
loss and satisfy his friends; and if a dittle war en- |. of latitude, embracing about 300,000 square miles, | 
sued, it was no objection, as it might encircle his | and including the bay of San Francisco, which 
Administration with a blaze of military glory. I | our Government so much desired. It is true, on 
do not charge this upon the President; all I mean the side of the Gulf, she insisted updn the Nueces 
to say is, that his conduct was well adapted to pro- as her boundary; but having nothing of the least 
mote a quarrel with Mexico, and certainly creates value to her on that river, I believe she would 
a strong suspicion that he was not so desirous of have readily accepted that stupendous desert be- | 
peace as he would have the world believe. yond, if it had been offered. 
Mr. McLANE. Will my colleague allow me The President demanded, as his ultimatum, the 
to ask him whether the constitution of Texas does | Rio Grande up to the line of New Mexico; thence 
not define the Rio Grande as its western bound- | beyond that river, including New Mexico and the | 
ary’ . : : Californias, which were to be ceded to us. | 
Mr. ROMAN, (with other voices.) No. I waive the inquiry, how far it consists with the | 
Mr. McLANE. Then how could the parallel | magnanimity on true honor of a great and pow; | 
of 36° 30’, mentioned in the joint resolutions, apply | erful nation to wrest by the sword from a weak 
to the territory of Texas, which would fall below | 
that line, unless the Rio Grande was the bound- | am insensible to the question, but because such | 
ary? , ; ' considerations have little weight with those who | 
Mr. ROMAN, I have not examined the map | are bent on conquest. But assuming the fact that | 
as to that question, but I presume that parallel was | Mexico is conquered, and we have ‘the power to 
inserted in the joint resolutions merely to guard | hold military possession of any part of her terri- 
the question of slavery, in case territory Z 
be acquired above that line, it being uncertain what — out the least disposition to give aid and comfort to | 
line might be established by negouation. Mexico, but looking solely to our own interest, we | 
I have said the President’s @nduct, whether so | ought not to desire the boundary demanded by the 
j 
j 


intended or not, was well adapted to produge war; | President; and our real welfare would forbid the 


and, as if to furnish General saree with *a foe- | acceptance of New Mexico, were it offered as a 
man worthy of his steel,’’ whilst with one hand | gift. 


he sent him into Mexico at the head of an Amer- | 
ican army, with the other he permitted Santa An- 
na’s return to that country—the only man who 
could harmonize her distracted councils, and the 
only general who could lead her armies in the 


garded of the utmost importance to make them 
conform as far as possible to the natural or geo- 
enn cweee of thé country, and obtain the 
\ most for ; i 

field. Well, sir, Santa Anna raised an army of the pains Seccumae toe haronone of eae 
20,000, which, in all probability, never would have — avoid those border collisions which have eo often 
been raised but for his presence. He met General disturbed the peace of nations. A river like the 
sere at Buena Vista—they fought—and Gen- | Rio Grande, not wider than the Potomac, is nota 
cral Taylor, to the astonishment of the world, was desirable boundary between nations so dissimilar 
victorious,* In that, like every other field, he was | jn color, in lineage, in language in laws and jn 
enabled to say, ** Veni, vidi, vici.’? But oh! tell it | their religion,and also deeply imbued with a deadly 

not in Gath! the very day, or at least the same hate arising from this war, which must continue | 
week, in which he achieved that glorious victory, | to exist for a century to come. Densely settled on | 
a tyrant majority of the President's friends in this | both banks, and easily fordable, it is cet a sufii- | 
Hall, were engaged in strangling the expression | cient barrier to prevent those endless collisions | 
of public gratitude in a resolution of thanks to the | which must so frequently arise. One wrong, or | 
old hero who had thus ‘filled the measure of his | fancied wrong, begets retaliation, which, in oe | 
country’s military glory.’? Yes, sir, that meed of || must be revenced. Hence a border war the worst | 
praise, that laurel wreath, was refused to the brow |, and most cruel of all wars, will ensue and be fatal | 
of General Taylor, which had never before been | to the peace of both. The proposed line beyond | 


t omeer % L the river isa mere ideal surveyor’s line, and of | 
in the least, distinguished himself on the battle- | course doubl objectionable. : ] 


field. And why? For what reason was it refused?|| The boun ary which | would suggest is a line | 
Sir, lcan conceive of no other reason than because commencing on the Gulf at the Arroyo Colorado, or 
every southern breeze from the scene of war, bore | centreof that ‘* stupendous desert’’ between the Nu- | 


on its wings the name of General Taylor, as a i i i 
: : eces and the Rio Grande, and r rai 
candidate for the Presidency, which was echoed ’ reer ate ys 


from lip to lip until it came rushing, like a fire in 
the prairie, and threatened to overspread the whole 
country. Our terrified President saw “ the ghost 
of Banquo” rising to seat itself in his chair, and 


_ of latitade with the twenty-fifth degree of longitude | 

west from this Capitol: thence bearing west of | 
north, and dividing the waters of the Rio Grande | 
‘' from those which flow eastwardly to the Gulf, to 


ould tory we may desire, | propose to show, that with- || 


In adjusting boundaries, it has always been re- || the Bravo, begin the Moorish people and their Indian asso- 


which, ever since the purchase of Louisiana, has 
been regarded by our wisest statesmen, as the true 
boundary between the two nations, most adyan- 
tageous to both, and is recommended by a weigh 
of authority entitled to our most serious consid- 
eration, and which ought not to be disregarded, 
As early as 1803, Mr. Jefferson, then President 
endeavored to obtain it. In 1806 the House of 
Representatives requested him to secure it if pos- 
sible. In 1816 Mr. Madison again made the 


-attempt. In 1818 Mr. Monroe tried it, with no 
| better success. And to show that a desert was 
| then deemed important, I refer to a passage from 


the proposition made by our minister at Madrid: 

“TI now propose that the desert, which is to form this bar- 
rier, be of thirty leagues breadth, that is, fifteen leagues oy 
the right bank and fifteen leagues on the left bank of the 
Colorado, and extending in length, from the mouth of that 
river, as high up towards its source as the 32° of north Jati- 
tude ; within the desert no person shall be adinitted to settle 
or establish themselves. And each party may establish 
military posts on its own portion of the desert, for the pur 
pose of keeping off intruders and settlers of every kind.”— 
4 State Papers, 522. 


Again, in 1829, President Jackson, through Mr. 


| Poinsett, our minister to Mexico, if possible, to 


purchase Texas; and in his letter, pene de- 
scribes the line, or boundary, which is regarded as 


| the centre of the desert or grand prairie which lies 


west of the Rio Nueces, and is represented to be 
nearly two hundred miles in width, and to extend 
north to the mountains.”? This, sir, is substan- 
tially the line I have suggested, and Mr, Van Buren 


| presents strong arguments in its favor. He says: 


neighbor a portion of her territory, not because I | 


“ Without such a boundary, itis impossible to prevent 
that frontier from becoming the seat of an extensive system 
of smuggling, alike injurious to the true interests of both coun- 
tries, * * * and our present frontier (the Sabine) must 
continue to be a receptable for smugglers and outlaws. * * * 
The present state of things is well calculated to create inces- 
sant difficulties and broils with the citizens of the adjacent 
parts of Mexico, * * * * * * which may grow into 
national complainings, and heart burnings ; and perpetually 
foster and inflame a spirit of jealousy, to which our neighbors 
are already so much inclined. * * * It is the centre 
of a country uninhabitable on the Gulf, and on ber moun- 
tains so inaccessible and so poor, as to furnish no induce- 
ment for land intercourse. * * * It would cause a 
wide separation, and difficulties of intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the two countries, and prevent those excite- 
ments and bickerings invariably produced by the contiguous 
operation of conflicting laws, habits, and interests.” 


In addition to these, I will also refer to the able 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt,] on the annexation 
resolutions in 1845. In speaking of the importance 
of this boundary, he says: 


‘The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 
Bravo rivers are the natural boundaries between the Anglo- 


| Saxon and the Mauritanian races. There ends the val- 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ley of the West. There Mexico begins. Thence, beyond 


ciates, to whom Mexico properly belongs; who should not 
cross that vast desert if they could, as on our side, we too 
ought to stop there, BECAUSE interminable conflicts MUST EN- 
sve either On our going south, or their coming north, of that 
gigantic boundary. While peace is cherished, THAT BOUNDARY 
WILL BE SACRED. Not tili THE SPIRIT OF CONQUEST RAGES 
will the people on EITHER side molest or mix with each other: 
and whenever they do, one or the other race must be con- 
quered, if not extinguished.” 


Also toa speech in the Senate by Mr. Benton 
on the Tyler treaty. Speaking of this boundary, 


he says: 

“This is the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico, pointed out by the finger of nature, agreed upon by 
eminent statesmen, as proper for Mexico as for ourselves, 
and written down in the book of fate and the law of nature, 
as the true and permanent boundary between the two first 
Powers of the New Wor.p. Soon or late that boundary 
will be established. 

«The Rio Grande del Norte (Great River of the North) 
is a Mexican river by position and possession, and to the 
Mexicans may it forever belong. ‘The Missisei} pi, and all 
its waters, are ours, and to us the dismembered parts must 
return. ‘The country east of the Nueces, (and including 
it,) from position, geographical affinities, soil, products, and 


| natural dependance, is appurtenant to the valley of the Mis- 
| sissippi; and must and will go where congruity and homo- 


i 
| 


_ line to the intersection of the thirty-second degree | 


geniality attract it. No wise man, in an age of commerce, 
wants a great river (beyond its natural frontier) for a na- 
tional boundary ; itis a boundary fruitful of expense, and of 
every species of ion and collusion. A mountain anda 
desert plain is 3; and these we have between us 
and Mexico; and it would be just as unwise for us to pro- 
ject a segment or a salient of our frontier across this 
plain and mountain into the natural limits of Mexico, as it 
would be eee - make no same eat, ofa me 
or angle o across same and moun to 
our natural dominion.” 
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Unwise it would be, bey 
President’s ultimatum projects that segment or | 
salient angle, for the purpose of fhcluding New 
Mexico. 

But I will not rest here; I now produce an au- 
thority, which I am sure gentlemen on the other | 
side cannot dispute. It is no less than Old Hick- || 
ory himself, and which I hope Young Hickory 
will respect and adopt. General Jackson in his 
letter to A. V. Brown, in February, 1843, speaks 
of his efforts to purchase Texas, and urges the 
annexation, because of the importance in a mili- 
tary point of view, of obtaining the boundary | 
which would then be ours. He says of that, || 
boundary: nd 

«‘ Which is of itself a fortification, on account of its ex- 
tensive barren and uninhabitable plains. With such a bar- || 
rier on our West, we are invincible. The whole European 
world could not, in combination against us, make an im- 
pression on our Union. * * * * Fromthe RioGrande, | 
over land, a Jarge army could not march, or be supplied, || 
unless from the Gulf by water, which by vigilance could 
always be intercepted. * * * * It (Texas) is essential 


tous, particularly as lessening the probabilities of future || 
collision with foreign Powers.” 


{ 


| but excluding mountains and deserts, | presume 
'| five hundred millions of acres of fertile, vacant 


| should consider it rather doubtful policy to pur- 
| chase territory now, to be enjoyed after such a lapse 


| cannot, they can settle upon it; and then, by alittle | 
| legerdemain, annex it as we have done Texas. 
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ond question; yet the | end, for this war has already cost more than double 


the sum paid for Louisiana and Florida together. 
But wherefore more land? Have we not as 
much as we need? I cannot state the exact amount, 


land would be a low estimate. If we sell three 


| millions per annum, which I believe is about the 


average, we have more than we can sell, at this 
rate,in the next hundred and fifty years. Sir, I 


of time; but surely it were worse than madness to 
wage a war, at the cost of some forty millions per 


| annum, for territory which posterity may or may 
| not want a century and a half hence. 


If posterity | 
should want it, let them purchase it; and if they | 


Then, sir, if our wants and our interest do not |! 


| require more territory, and both forbid the accept- | 


ance of New Mexico—and if our country’s honor | 
and glory demand an immediate peace, why not 


aa | have it at once? ‘Mexico would gladly accept the 
Now, sir, these reasons and opinions, with the | boundary I have suggested, and a treaty made on 
facts on which they are based, in my judgment, | such a basis would be hailed with joy by the coun- 


furnish a conclusive argument in favor of the | 
boundary I have suggested. If you go beyond, 
geography presents nothing equal to it. But they | 
prove a great deal more; they furnish an unan- || 
swerable objection to our accepting the cession of | 
New Mexico, which lies beyond it. For the same || 
gigantic barrier which would protect us from inva- | 
sion, would prevent us from affording due protec- 
tion to the people of that province. It contains a || 

pulation of one hundred and fifty thousand Mex- | 
icans, exclusive of Indians—not only dissimilar, 
but hostile to us. We should be bound to protect | 
them against Mexico, and the warlike tribes of | 
Indians around them. Let us remember the dura- | 
tion and cost of the Florida war, with its blood- 
hound infantry. And what have we to gain? 
Nothing, but the right of sovereignty over a re- 
luctant people. 

Would such a boundary as I propose be con- 
sistent with our honor? for [ would make no peace | 
in which that was not strictly guarded. hat || 
does our honor require? Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that Mexico has insulted and wronged 
us to the full extent alleged by the President. 
Have we not been fully and satisfactorily avenged ? 
Have we not conquered her armies in every field, 
and seized her cities and provinces at*our pleasure? | 
Is not our army now in possession of her capital, | 
and the stars and stripes floating triumphantly over | 
the halls of the Montezumas? What more can || 
true honor require? Surely, sir, to pursue it fur- 
ther would savor more of malignant and fiendish 
revenge, than the demands of true honor. Sir, if 
we pursue it further, how shall we, or the people 
of this country, be able to repeat the fearful clause 
in that model prayer which we are all required to 
use: ** Lord, forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who have trespassed against us ?”’ 

But what further satisfaction of our injured honor 
can be obtained? Surely not pecuniary satisfac- 
tion or land. Then what else can be had? The 
glories of the battle-field are no longer possible, 
because there are no armies to be conquered. 
That harvest you have already reaped. And shall 
the soldiers of Palo Alto and Cerro Gordo—the 
heroes of Buena Vista and Churubusco—gather 
fresh laurels by a warfare with guerrillas, a band 
of robbers? Or shall Scott and Taylor be degrad- 
ed by the odious office of tax-gatherer? To levy 
their expenses upon a conquered people? Sir, the 
honor of our country, and the glory of her arms, 
alike demand an immediate peace, lest they be- 
come tarnished by a war for an unworthy purpose, 
and with an ignoble foe. 

But, sir, what more is essential to an honorable 
peace? “The answer is, more land. Well, sir, I 
think differently; but if you must have it, I will 
urge no ene what Mexico offers, three 
hundred thousand square miles, with the bay of 
San Francisco; and, if you desire it, take as much 
more as she will sell, but pay for it like a gentle- 
man. 1 shall not quarrel with the amount, I would 
rather vote twenty millions of dollars to purchase, 
than to vote forty millions a year to conquer it; we 
purchased Louisiana, and we purch the Flori- 
das; I prefer that mode, and it is cheapest in the 


} 











|| have we that our Government will continue a 


try. Sir, our people, generally, are not favorable 
to war; and, in addition to this, the idea of a war 
of conquest is attended by a deep and pervading 


| consciousness of wrong, which renders them still | 


more desirous that this war should be ended. Then 
let it cease; let our country once more receive the || 
smile and rest on the pillow of peace. 

I have said, that we have more land than we 
can sell in one hundred and fifty years. Why 
wage war for more? What revelation from destiny 


century and a half? Heaven grant it may; and I | 
have little doubt it will, provided we cultivate that 
intelligence, morality, and integrity of our people, 
which has heretofore been regarded as our surest 
foundation. But, sir, all history proves that war | 
is a terrible enemy to morals, and leads to a spirit | 
of despotism; and if these mad projects of the sub- 
jugation and annexation of all Mexico, in which | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the plans of the Executive must ultimately result, || 


1} 


should find favor with the nation, it will make 
every patriot tremble for the fate of our country. 
History affords us many examples, and I implore 
gentlemen on the other side not to turn a deaf ear 
to its truthful warnings. 

Turn fora moment to ancient Rome. 
ambition—this spirit of conquest pervaded her 
councils. She added conquest to conquest—coun- 
try after country submitted to her overwhelming 
power—but what was the result? The Goths and 
the Visigoths, the Vandals and the Huns, must 
give the mournful answer. A swarm of barbarians 
from that great northern hive overspread the sunny 
plains of Italy, and all her conquests, even to the || 
classic shores of Greece; one by one her eagles 
fell—Imperial Rome herself bowed her neck to 


| 


| 
| 


This mad 









the conqueror—and Alaric and Attila successively || 


swayed the sceptre of the Cesars over that land 
of liberty and science, of eloquence and song— 
Alaric, ‘the Pest of Nations,” and Attila, “ the 
Scourge of God.”’ 

Or turn for a moment to revolutionary France. 
Napoleon, ‘*that spoiled child of victory,”’ and 
I may add of “‘ destiny,”’ rose like a meteor in the 
night; he conceived himself to be the chosen min- 


ister of Fate to extend the area of republican insti- || 


tutions, and by means of the sword, to confer on 
neighboring nations the blessings of liberty. He 
weht forth conquering and to conquer. Whions 
after throne tottered and fell—kingdom after king- 


dom was added to his conquests. The Pyramids || 


of Egypt were his, and the shores of the Baltic 
acknowledged his sway. But what was the end? 
He would subject Russia also to his ‘* milit - 
session.’ The inhabitants fled before him, and 
there was just as little prospect of resistance as we 
have now; but when conquest was within his 
grasp, he encountered an enemy whom he “ wot 
not of,’’ and whose wrath his conduct had been 
little calculated to appease—Gopn, who delivered 
the Ammonites and Philistines into the hands of 
Israel—Gop, who overwhelmed Pharoah and his 
host in the waters of the sea, and whose fire con- 
sumed the “ cities of the plain” —Gop, the avenger 
of anation’s crimes—with his chilling blast and 
driving snow, smote the invading army in the 


|| general principle. 
| them now for many d 
| ties, or rather their leaders, who have spoken here, 
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moment of victory, and sent him, who had never 
— or fled before, trembling and flying into 
the hands of his enemies, by whom he was con- 
demned to a lingering captive life, on a lonely and 
inhospitable rock, the isle of St. Helena. Sir, 
Omnipotence has hitherto shed upon us his choicest 
blessings, but | would warn my country of the 
danger of too far tempting his Providence. 

And why should we desire to force our institu- 
tions upon a reluctant people? What has the 


| President said on the subject? 


The echo of the Chairman’s hammer was the 
only answer, and Mr. Roman resumed his seat. 








THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. COLLAMER, 
OF VERMONT, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 1, 1848. 


| The House having under consideration the refer- 


ence of the President's Annual Message— 

Mr. COLLAMER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have listened, with a good de- 
gree of attention and interest, to the debates which 
have occurred, in this House, on some of the sub- 
jects contained in the President’s message, and I 
‘have been desirous of extracting from them some 
I have heard gentlemen discuss 
ayes and have seen the par- 


and who have explained their respective views on 
the great questions which now agitate the coun- 


| try. I have, too, with regret, heard them indul- 


ging in but ill-disguised personalities in regard to 


|| the motives of those who differed from them in 


opinion. This has generally been done with a de- 


|| cent respect to decorum, in point of form, but gen- 


| tlemen have evidently been inclined to think and 
to say that those who differed with them on the 
| great points of public policy, and especially in re- 


| lation to this war, were enemies of the country. 


They have, at least, 


iven the community so to 
understand and so to 


Cchowa, Now, a man may 
| differ with me in opinion, on a question deeply in- 
teresting to our common country, and yet neither 
| of us be an enemy of that country. The truth is, 
| men erect in their minds a standard of national 
| prosperity, and they take it for granted that, if any 
one opposes their course of advancing that pros- 
perity, and especially if he actually repudiate it, he 
must be an enemy of his country’s prosperity, be- 
cause their idea of prosperity is, exclusively, that 
standard they have thus erected. It seems to me, 


| sir, that the two parties in this House, and in this 


country, differ entirely in relation to the great 


| point of wherein national prosperity consists, if not 


even in the great ends and —— of govern- 
ment. [ can but speak for myself. In relation to 
the great ends of government, I have an idea, more 
or less perfect, and it is essentially this: to pro- 
| mote the good of the people, to meliorate their con- 
| dition, to advance and elevate them in their phys- 
ical, moral, intellectual, and social condition. The 
| means to the accomplishment of this end consist in 
| so directing our Government as to develop our re- 
sources a encourage domestic industry, improve 
the means of intercourse and education, advance 
| our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, im- 
prove our laws and their administration, and thus 
| make of us a homogeneous people, all elevated and 
| adorned with a taste and refinement becoming the 
| members of a glorious republic. This, to my mind, 
| is national prosperity. ; 
| My experience and observation here has not 
| been of great extent, as it is not over five years 
| since I became a member of this House; but, with 
| that amount of Congressional experience, and after 
| carefully listening to the e of this debate, I 
am constrained to conclude that gentlemen on the 
opposite side of this House have erected in their 
minds a very different standard of national 
| perity. According to their conceptions, the pros- 
| perity of the nation consists in what advances its 
_ military glory; in whatever extends the area of 
| territory possessed; in whatever gives eclat b 
| blood and gunpowder, and feats of arms. Wit 
| them eee aa — ‘it reed do not say they 
are pre to deny that our own peo- 
ple £ the true end of saeldumeal; bes it becomes 
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exceedingly difficult for me to understand how that 
end can be reached by pursuing their course of na- 
tional prosperity. So long, however, as they retain 
that idea they will, very naturally, regard all who 
obstruct their course, and who would put a stop to 
such a career of prosperity, as enemies of their 
country, and (raitors to its Government. The dif- 
ference between us, then, is palpable, broad, and 
fundamental. 
what constitutes national glory and national pros- 
perity. 

To show that mere extension of territory, and 
especially if done with the sword, is really the 
cherished idea of the party who sustain the present 
Executive, it becomes necessary to take a short 
retrospection of the course of events for the last 
four years; and in so doing, I think it will be quite 
manifest, that in entertaining and prosecuting this 
object, so blind and headlong has been the course, 
that tne real good of our own people, the clear pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and the dictates of eter- 
nal trath and justice, have been alike forgotten and 
disregarded. 

Up to the year 1844, the political parties which 
divided this country had differed, and at times very 
widely, in relation to the means and measures 
which would best effect the greatest good to the 
greatest number, or to all, of our own people; and 
as they respectively were in power, they adopted 
their respective favorite system of measures to this 
end. This was of comparatively little and of tem- 
porary importance to the country, because, if the 
measures operated badly, they were easily repealed 
orchanged. But in the 28th Congress a new course 
of public policy was struck out. Men seemed to 
have become unwilling to be satisfied with improv- 
ing our own broad patrimony, the boon of Heaven, 
and a new course of lerritorial extension was begun. 
This, unlike former measures, which might be 
changed if on trial they proved unsatisfactory, was, 
when done, itteapable of repeal; and yet the course 
was entered upon with a hot haste and unseemly 
precipitancy. The first scene in this great drama 
(I hope it may not turn out a tragedy to us) was 
the annexation of Texas. 

Itis undoubtedly true, there were some men, in 
the northern and eastern parts of the United States, 
who insisted that the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment of the United States should be so directed 
and exercised as to produce the abolition of slavery 
within the States where it existed; but the great 
body of the people, even in the free States, held, 
in common with the people of slave States, that the 
institution of slavery was exclusively within the 
control of the States where it existed, and that the 
United States Government should put forth no ex- 
ercise of power, either directly or indirectly, to 
affect it within those States. The issue was not 
which way shall the power of the United States be 
exercised—for or against slavery—but the question 
was, shail any such power be exercised in any way 
on the subject. On this point, I say, the great body 
of our people held but one sentiment. 

But it seems, that in order to induce the people 
of the South to enter into the annexation policy, 
an unfounded alarm was created, and this doctrine 


We differ entirely in the idea of 
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for the annexation of Texas; that it was done to 
peneens the abolition of slavery in Texas, and there- 

y to secure the institution here. 

Thus, sir, the treaty-making power of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has actually been 
invoked and used, for the avowed purpose of per- 
petuating slavery within the States. 

The treaty was rejected by the Senate, and why? 
Can it be possible that gentlemen can expect to 
disguise and evade this point? Sir, it was rejected 
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It is true, that on that occasion I said, in this 
House, that I considered that by the laws of na- 
tions an anneXation of Texas by us was taking 
on us a state of war with Mexico, in which Texas 

|| was then involved; and I think so still. But though 
a treaty offensive and defensive (to which annexa- 
| tion is tantamount) does, in law, involve this con- 
| Sequence, yet it is competent for two nations mu- 
|| tually to consider and treat it otherwise, in a par- 
ticular case, if they please. This Mexico and this 


because it attempted to annex, as Texas, all the || Government did, after annexation took place. 
country west to the Rio Grande, and thus took in| In the manifesto of Paredes, (published in the 
a large part of three of the provinces of Mexico, Union of the 4th of May, 1846,) he says: «| 
and the Mexican towns, settlements, and posts on || have no right to declare war; it is for the Congress 
the east side of that river. It is true, some Sena- |/@f the nation;’’ and then fully stating that no ag- 
tors were opposed to annexation entirely, yet it | gression would be made by Mexico, but to repel 
was for the reason I have stated that the treaty re- force with force. On the other hand, the Presi- 
ceived the decided rejection of the Senate. | dent of the United States, in his message of De- 
Now, sir, had that treaty been ratified by the | cember, after annexation, congratulates the coun- 


‘ . | 
Senate, can any man doubt that it would have been 


a constitutional act, and that Texas, or at least so 
mutch as belonged to her, would have been consti- 
tutionally annexed to this country? In the case 
of the American Insurance Company vs. Canter, Ist 
Peters’ Reports, the Supreme Court decided that 
territory may be acquired by the treaty-making 
power of this Government, and when so acquired, 
it was thereby brought within our jurisdictien, and 
then the law-making power of Congress might be | 
exercised over it. I insist ‘that the distribution of 
the powers of this Goyernment into the different 
departments is perfect and exclusive. The same 
power cannot be possessed and exercised by two | 
distinct departments. It would involve utter con- 
flict and confusion. Mr. Madison, speaking of | 
the legislative and the treaty-making power, says: | 
‘« The same power cannot belong, in whole, to both 
‘departments, or be properly so vested as to op- | 
‘erate separately ineach. Still more evident is it, 
‘that the same specific function or act cannot possibly 

| * belong to the two departments, and be separately ex- | 

| § ercisable by each.” 

Again, he says: ‘A concurrent authority in | 
‘ two independent departments to perform the same 
‘function with respect to the same thing, would 
‘be as awkward in practice as it is unnatural in 
* theory.’’—[ Letters of Helvidius, No. 2.] 

It will hardly be contended, that when any de- 
partment declines to exercise its power, it then 
devolves upon another. It cannot be true, that 
when the President and Senate neglect or decline 
to make a treaty, then Congress can do it. 

But these clear provisions and constructions of 
the Constitution were entirely overrode and disre- 
garded, in the annexation of Texas. An appeal ' 
was taken from the treaty-making power to the 





try on that as a peaceable and bloodless acquisition, 
and declares we were still at peace. Thus both 
nations regarded themselves as not in a state of 
war. Now, sir, I know of but two ways in which 
nations can settle disputed boundaries: one is by 
negotiation, and the other by the sword. If one na- 
tion has a claim on territory claimed and possessed 
by another, it may be, and should be, arranged by 
negotiation; but if not so done, it may be taken 
possession of by force of arms; and this is war. 
| When, therefore, the President ordered forcible 
| possession to be taken of the country west to the 
| Rio Grande, by the army, it was a country not 
only claimed by Mexico, but then entirely in her 
| possession, through the whole length of the valley, 
/on both sides of the river, and occupied with 
towns and military posts on the east side as well 
as the west, as is distinctly acknowledged even in 
the very orders issued to General Taylor. This 
was an open act of war, by the President, unau- 
thorized by the Constitution, until a declaration of 
war by Congress, which had not been made. 

It is said, that by saying this war was com- 
menced by the unconstitutional act of the Presi- 
dent, we hold the war itself unconstitutional, and 
so condemn all who engage in it. That, sir, is 

entirely an unfounded conclusion. Thoagh the 
Constitution confines the power to declare war to 
Congress, yet the President may, by the abuse of 
his power, involve us in war at any time; yet that 
would not deprive the people of this country of 
the right of sustaining the country in the war, 
though thus brought upon it. Suppose the Presi- 
dent should treat a foreign minister with contempt, 
and dismiss him with disgrace, and refuse to make 
any excuse or apology to the country he repre- 
sented, and thereupon that country should declare 





law-making power, and Congress proceeded to || war: must not our country be sustained and de- 
legislate for a country not in our jurisdiction, and | fended, because the war was produced by the act 
to make, by joint resolutions, a compact with | of the President? Neither is the President any 
Texas, a foreign independent State, thus usurping | more excusable for commencing a war before it is 
the treaty-making power; and so the deed was done. | declared by Congress, because there may be good 
This has ever appeared to me as a gross violation || and sufficient ground of war, any more than a 
of the Constitution. But it is done, and cannot | sheriff is justified in hanging a murderer, however 
now be undone; and [ bring it forward now only | guilty, before he has been regularly tried and con- 
to show that this annexation policy, in its incep- || demned by the court and jury. If, therefore, we 
tion, and inall the progress it has made, and is || had a catalogue of grievances against England, 


of non-interference was discarded. And, in order | 
to secure and perpetuate ae in the States, the , 
exercise of the power of the United States Gov- |. 


making, is headlong and unscrupulous. 
It is, however, to be recollected, that in one im- 
portant particular, the resolutions of annexation 


_ which would well justify a war, yet the President 
cannot therefore be justified in setting up some 


ernment was invoked, and was put forth for the | 
annexation of Texas, for that purpose; and thus the | 


southern slavcholder has actually gone over to the | 


ultra political abolitionist, on this issue, and holds, 
with bhia, the doctrine that the power of this Gov- 
ernment should be exercised, at least indirectly, 
on the subject of slavery within the States; and we 
are thus driven to the wall, and all that is left us is 
to say, if it is settled that this power is to be used, 
we must soon say which way it shall be used. On 
that point I think little doubt will long exist. 

In proof of the position that such was the pur- 
pose for which this annexation policy was com- 
menced, I do not refer to the individual opinion or 
action of any private citizen whatever, but to the 


public records of this country, made and promul- | 
ted by the official organs of the Government. | 
he Secretary of State, (Mr. Calhoun,) in his offi- 


cial letters, as the organ of this Government, to 
the British minister, Mr. Pakenham, and to Mr. 
King, then our minister to France, openly, and 
frankly, and officially announces that such was the 


cause and purpose of the formation of the treaty || 


pretended claim to land, and send our army to lay 
siege to Quebec, (because that is waging war with- 
out its being declared by Congress;) and yet that 
"war, though so commenced, should not subject 


entirely differed from the treaty in this respect: 
They did not carry the western boundary of Texas 
to the Rio Grande, or to any other certain line, but 


| 
| 


covered only what was included in and rightfully | this country to conquest, and our people be denied 


| Democratic member, with but two individual ex- 


belonged to Texas; thus leaving the settling that || the right of defence, when England thereupon in- 
boundary to, and expressly providing that it was | vaded us. Indeed, a war might be entirely justi- 
to be done by, this Government, not Texas. Now, | fiable to another nation, and yet the President be 
though the purpose and object of the treaty of || subject to impeachment for having commenced it 
annexation, officially announced, as | have already | without authority. Hence, all that catalogue of 
stated, was all fully before Congress when the || grievances committed on the part of Mexico, put 
resolutions were entertained, yet it is possible || forth by the President in his message, after he 
some may have voted for them on some other || commenced the war, as excuses and causes for the 
motives, Clear it is, that so imperative was the || war, even if they were founded in truth, as they 
force of party discipline which was brought to || were not, was but an attempt to rouse the angry 
bear on the question, that in this House every || passions of this people against Mexico, and divert 
attention from his own unauthorized conduct. 


ceptions, voted finally for annexation, and those | What a paradox they involve! A list of causes 


every Whig mem 


two were immediately expelled from the 


war against Mexico, when 
And, strange as 


arty. | to justify our declari 


pevaee may view it, though | at the same time it 1s insisted that the war was 
er from the free States voted | never commenced by us, either for those caiises or 
egun by Mexico. 

he army having been thus ordered, proceeded 
take possession of the east bank of the Rio 


against it, yet it received, by Democratic votes in | any other, but b 
this House, a larger majority in the free States 


than in the slaveholding States of this Union. ! to 
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Grande. The Mexican villages and settlers are 
alarmed. ‘Their town at Point Isabel is abandoned 
and burnt, and the cannon of our army are planted 
opposite the city of Matamoros, and within point 
blank range of its public square; and all this is |, 
called peaceable. This arya aernane Mexico 
proceeded to repel with force, and our army becomes 
in extreme peril, and is soon environed with a | 
superior force, and its detached parties resisted, 
and blood is shed. On the 13th May, 1846, this 
perilous condition of our army iscommunicated by 
the President to Congress, and this was the first 
official information Congress ever had in regard to 
this proceeeding. It was not my fortune to be | 
here on that eventful day; sickness detained me 
from the city, and all | know of its proceedings is 
what appears on the records. It is, however, 
quite obvious, that all were desirous to afford all 
necessary relief to our gallant little army in peril. 
A bill was entertained for that purpose, but, as the 
President asserted that war existed by the act of 
Mexico, that was inserted in its preamble; and, 
though exertion was made, and a vote given by a 
great majority of the Whig party, to strike out 
such preamble, the great majority of the Demo- 
cratic party, then here, resolved to echo this alle- 
gation of the President, and it was done. Then 
most of the Whig party, rather than be charged 
with abandoning the army in peril, voted for the 
bill, against the preamble of which they had voted 
and still protested. I have little to say of this 
proceeding, but it seems to me that when the Pres- 
ident, who well knew all the circumstances, in his 
late message, claimed that war was declared by so 
large a majority, he was almost disingenuous. 
The full career was now attained. The army 
having been thus pressed forward, and supplies 
demanded and voted for its relief, when relieved, 
and the enemy driven over the Rio Grande, we do | 
not stop, but the army is pushed forward over the || 
river, and Matamoros is taken. Place after place | 
is occupied, and Monterey is taken by storm and 
capitulation, when another session of Congress 
occurs. Again supplies of money and men are 
demanded to sustain the army, but all design of 
conquest is expressly disclaimed by the President. 
‘They are voted. The army is now to be pushed 
forward to the capture of Vera Cruz and the city 
of Mexico, and so to conquer a peace; and sup- 
plies are demanded for this, and they are voted, 
the Executive repeating, constantly, that no de- 
signs of conquest are entertained. ‘The army pro- | 
ceeds with the expedition successfully, and gal- 
lantly does its duty, as an American army always 
will. Another session of Congress comes, and no 
peace is conquered; but the Executive calls for 
more supplies. How stands the purpose of conquest 
now? It seems to me that it has now assumed a 
new aspect, and conquest is distinctly avowed. 
What | understand by conquest is, not the mere 

taking military possession of the cities or forts of || 
an enemy ina timeof wer. That may be done by 
us as a mere mode of prosecuting a defensive war, 
by weakening the enemy for the existing conflict. 
Conquest is the taking military, forcible posses- 
sion of the enemy’s country, to retain it perma- 
nently to ourselves. Now, such a purpose I regard 
as one which cannot safely be entertained by us, and as 
utterly inconsistent with our prosperity, and putling | 
in jeopardy our national character and existence. 

t is true, sir, I did indeed declare here, when 
the Texas annexation was under consideration, 
that, if adopted, we should be entering on a career | 
of conquest, which had been the vice and the ruin | 
of nations. And when I saw a war brought on | 
as it was, and forces sent to California to take | 
possession of country which in no way weakened 
the enemy, for this war, and understood that, in 
the orders, this was directed to be done, and gov- || 
ernments ordered to be formed there, with a view | 
to its being ultimately holden; and when I heard 
the President cong Congress on the ex- 

* tension com terrritories in New Mexico and Cali- || 
fornia, 1 did indeed strongly suspect that conquest | 
was in hand. But as we had the repeated assever- | 
ations of the President, disclaiming all purpose of | 
conquest, by the war, I could not show, fram official | 
papers, this was so. But how is it now? 

hen a man avows what he intends to do, it is 
of no use to disavow the consequences which must 


i} 
} 
| 


1 


necessarily result. It is of little use for a man, 
who applies to me for matches with which he 
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/may be successfully practised upon the people, 


| of its patronage, power, and future renown; to the 
| speculator, rich Government contracts; to the 


'| ment in the transportation of troops and munitions 
| of war, by which they have already fattened; to 


| insolence by abusing men and calling them scoun- | 


| them on to the career of unlimited acquisition, by | 
| military conquest. 
| has become too transparent to be retained; and the 
| chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations 


| ence paid ‘respect to the opinions of mankind”’ 
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avows that he-intends to build a fire undera neigh- 
bor’s house, to say, at the same time, that he does 
not mean to burn that house; and if I furnish him 
the matches, I shall be accessory to the arson. It 
is true, the President again repeats to us that there 
is no design of conquestnow. But what is asked, 
and what is caoeale Weare asked to grant large 
supplies of men and money, that our army may 
spread over all Mexico, carry the war into her vital 
parts, take possession of all her cities, divert all 
her national revenue, and keep her Congress or 
Government in a constant state of alarm and re- 
moval, allowing it no resting place. Her army is 
already destroyed, and her capital taken. Now, 
sir, lL ask, is not this conquest? Is not this the 


| utter annihilation of that Government, so as to 


leave none with which a treaty of peace, or any 
other treaty, can be formed? As well might you 
tell me you have no intention to kill a man, but | 
only desire to fire five balls and run a few bayo- | 
nets through his vital parts, to induce him to enter 
upon terms of peace and friendship with you as a 
good neighbor. 
But it has been fully ascertained by the party 
sustaining the Executive, that it is really no longer 
either practicable or desirable to disguise the true 
intent and purpose of all this proceeding. They 
consider that such progress has been made, and |! 
the interest of so many has been enlisted, and so | 
much reliance may be placed on the bad passions | 
which may be addressed, and,the delusions which | 


that the political masquerade need be sustained no 
longer. When we consider all the elements which | 
enter into the causes to continue this war, and to 


| prosecute and continue the career of unlimited con- || 


quest, it is indeed alarming. It is said to the |! 


| community, it is easier to go on than to go back. | 


Before the military officers, or those who hope to || 
be such, dance vice-royalties for them in Mexico, 
in the governorships and territorial offices there, | 
by us, to be established, or in civil promotion, at || 
home; to the Executive, the unlimited extension | 


money-man and stockjobber, the unlimited exten- | 
sion, sale, and shaving of public stocks and public 
securities; to the ship owners, wealth and employ- 


the restless, adventure; and to the malicious and 
contemptible, the constant gratification of their 


drels and traitors to their country: meanwhile the || 
quiet honest citizen is to be kept satisfied and grat- | 
ified with the delusion of indemnity, elated with the | 
splendor of military victories, and intoxicated with | 
the glitter, eclat, and shout.of military glory. | 
Gentlemen holding positions in that august body || 
in the other end of this Capitol, address large pop- | 
ularassemblies in spirit-stirring eloquence, goading || 


Ileed the mask of disguise 


in the Senate, holding that position of intimacy 


| and confidence with the Executive, has,in the most | 


unqualified terms, avowed it in his place in the || 
Senate, as the well-settled principle of American || 


| republicanism, to take by force of arms whatever ter- || 
| ritory they desire, which they cannot obtain by nego- || \ ’ ; 
4 aT || mulating; and this debt is a 


tiation. ‘This declaration, startling as it is, is but 
dropping the mask, and openly avowing the prin- 
ciple which has, in fact, directed this whole affair 
with Mexico. 
It can hardly be expected that I should enter into 
a deliberate argument to refute a doctrine so mon- 
strous, and paneey even of the most barbarous 
age; and yet I have heard no reprobation of it. I | 
call on all who have any respect for the character | 
of our fathers, who in their Declaration of Independ- 


in the declaration of their purposes, and called on 
God to prosper the right; I call upon the Execu- 
tive, oh those who have thus far sustained it— 
who have thus far shown some respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind by disguising so long the purpose | 
of conquest—to utterly disavow such a sentiment, | 
and to abandon their project of conquest, so ruin- | 
ous and disgraceful. I call on all honest men, of | 
all sects, and who have within them any respect _ 


for truth and justice, or the love or fear of God— ‘| destroy 
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its source and imbodiment—to wipe the foul stain 
of such a sentiment from the character of this 
country, and save us from pollution. 

I would speak with coolness on every topic of 
discussion in this House; but when I have seen a 
train of events, all tending to one result, long pur- 
sued, and have seen, step by step, the public mind 
led on and prepared for it, and then at last have 
witnessed the announcement of so shocking and 
monstrous a principle, [ cannot disguise my abhor- 
rénce and indignation, 

[Here Mr. McKay proposed to explain, and said, 
the member of the Senate alluded to had since ex- 
plained himself, and held only that forcible posses- 
sion could be taken of the territory, to do which 
was a claim of right.] 

I have not seen that explanation; I speak of what 
appeared in the official Senate report; but I do not 
now perceive that, if the explanation is what the 
gentleman states, it amounts to much—as we have 
but to pretend some claim to any country, and 
proceed to conquer it. But, really, what claim 
have we to Mexico, or any part of it, which we 
are proceeding to conquer? 

I will now proceed to state, in as summary and 
distinct a manner as the remainder of my hour will 
allow, my views and objections to acquisition by 
conquest. Let me be here understood, that in the 
remarks I now make I am in no way speaking of 
or objecting to the extension of territories by just, 
fair, and honorable means. When the opportunity 


|| ofa peaceable purchase presents, it then becomes 


a mere question of expediency. When, from an 
admiration of our character and institutions, and 
an honest desire to participate in their blessings, 
a neighboring country, of its own accord, should 
solicit a union with our national family, it might 
present a strong claim on our magnanimity to 
admit it. My present purpose is to state my ob- 
extension of our country by force of 
arms—by conquest. 

My first objection is, thatit isa gross violation 
of the fundamental principle of our Government. 


|| We have declared to the world that every people 


have a right to the government of their own choice, 
and we have erected our Government on that 
principle. When we proceed by force to take any 
inhabited country, and hold it in possession, we 
compel those people to submit to a government 
which is not of their choice; and we take into our 


| country and Government a people unacquainted 
| with and unfriendly to our institutions, and show 


to the world that our conduct is utterly inconsist- 
ent with our professions. 
My next objection is, that, by conquering Mex- 


| ico, or taking entire possession of the country, and 


diverting the revenue from, and destroying, the 
Government, we shall be compelled, for a very long 
time, to sustain that possession by a large standing 
army, at great cost; that such a school of service 
will prepare the men who have so long exercised 
military rule over that people to be, like the Roman 
legions or the Turkish Janissaries, fit and danger- 
ous instruments to set up military power at home. 
Any government set up in Mexico, under the pro- 
tection of our army, will of course fall whenever 
the army is removed. 

My next objection to proceeding in this career 
of conquering Mexico is, that the effort has already 
incurred a debt of sixty millions, which will ex- 
ceed a hundred millions in a year, and go on accu- 
ien and mortgage on 
this country, and on every farm, and on the industry 
and fruits of industry of every man in this country, 
which, though now deferred, must be felt and en- 
dured for a succession of generations. 

My next objection to the conquest of Mexico is 
this: If we conquer Mexico, we are, by the law 
of nations, bound to pay the debts of Mexico. 
is more clear than the law of nations on 
that point. I refer you to one of the most com- 


_ mon and approved writers on that subject, Vattel, 
| (book 2, sec. 203.) After treating much on the 


subject, he says: ‘* For a conqueror to refuse to 
‘ pay the debts of the country he has subdued, 
*‘ would be robbing the creditors with whom he is not 
‘at war.”’ . 

The debts of Mexico are of very great amount, 
chiefly due to the people of England. These debts 
are the property of creditors who are not Mexicans; 
and we have no more power or right to take or 

such property than we have to take any 
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other property of a people with whom we are at 
peace. Now, air, | do not say what lawlessness and 
repudiation may become in this country, but this I 
do know, that if we are to preserve any respect 
for our national character, and the opinion of man- 
kind, and to hold a position with civilized nations, 
just so sure as we conquer Mexico, just so Bure 
we shall have the uncounted millions of her public 
debt to pay Nor am I sure, that even taking the 
disgraceful position of repudiation would prevent 
it. When Frederick the Great of Prussia con- 
quered the kingdom of Silesia, the debts which Si- 
lesin owed to Englishmen were demanded of him 
hy the King of England, and after some shuffling 
and much negotiation, he was constrained to pay 
them. 

My next objection is, that we have declared to 
the world that man is competent to self-govern- 
ment; and we are now in this country presenting 
to the world a successful experiment of the prin- 
ciple. Now, by the conquest of Mexico, we show 
to the world that, in Mexico, itis shown man is not 
competent to self-government, or even sufficient to 
preserve themselves from foreign conquest. ‘That 
even in this country we cannot control our spirit 
of aggression and aggrandizement, but proceed to 
“swallow”? or “ absorb’’ a neighboring republic, 
weaker than ourselves, not competent to self-pro- 
tection, and so ignorant and degraded as to be 
incapable of internal free government, but yet de- 
sirable citizens of our free republic. Our conduct 
and our professed principles will, in this way, 
soon become a laughing-stock, a by-word, and a 
reproach in the world. The propagation of repub- 
licanism by the sword is as gross an inconsistency 
as the propagation of religion in that way. Neither 
can exist but as matter of choice and opinion of 
the people with whom it prevails. 

Much is said of destroying the nationality of 
Mexico. Sir, to my mind the uniting Mexico to 
this country with its mixed population of seven or 
eight millions of Spanish, Indian, and Negro ad- 
mixture, is to destroy our own nationality. We 
cease to be the nation we have been and now are— 
the nation which achieved independence and estab- 
lished civil liberty—the nation over which Wash- 
ington presided. 

A treaty of peace is the result of war. It is the 
product, the creature, the child of the war, and 
must ever be considered as made by the pressure 
of the war; therefore, whatever territory is ceded 
in a treaty of peace, and especially if it be territory 
of which military possession was taken and held 
during the war, is and must be ever regarded as 
acquisition by conquest. It is altogether vain and 
idle to attempt to disguise the true character of the 
transaction by calling it purchase, or giving to it 
that form. The sale is coerced, and let us not at- 
tempt to debauch our moral sense by forcing our 


enemy, when prostrated, to enter, while in that | 


condition, into a matter of business and bargain- 
ing as the condition to peace. 

I will now proceed to inquire into some of the 
objections which have been made to putting an 
end to this wretched war. The first 1s, that we 
cannot make peace. That I regard as utterly un- 
founded and untrue. There is not a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence in America who can, for one 
moment, believe but that a peace may be made 
with Mexico on any day, if we will but abandon 
the project of conquering or dismembering that 
country. From the very terms offered by the 
Mexican commissioners to Mr. Trist, as stated in 
the President's message, this is perfectly certain. 

But it is said peace should not be made until we 
receive, in the treaty, indemnity, not only for the 
debts due by Mexico to our citizens, but for the 
expenses of this war. That Mexico should pay 
what is due by her to our citizens, is undoubtedly 
true; and no treaty should be made without pro- 
vision therefor, because, if a treaty were made 
without such provision, they would be discharged. 


But that indemnity can be obtained by land, for the | 


expenses of this war, is an entire delusion. What 
is understood by this people as indemnity? Un- 
doubtedly it is understood that land is to be had, 
by the sales of which money is to be obtained, to 
replace in the treasury the millions we are expend- 
ing in this war. It will be remembered, that Mr. 
Trist informed the Mexican commissioners, that, 
even if the business and boundary of ‘Texas were 
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| whole of California and New Mexico were ceded 


to us, and that we would thereupon make compen- || 
sation therefor in money, what it is worth beyond | 
our claim for the Mexican debts to our citizens, | 
and our giving up all claim for the expenses of the | 


war. 


From this it is certain, that indemnity for the | 
expenses of the war was not alone what the Presi- | 
| dent insisted on; for it was made a sine qua non | 


that we must have the whole of New Mexico, and 
pay the difference. 
the war is prosecuted only for indemnity? The 
Mexican commissionérs then asked Mr. Trist, if, 
when the original cause of the war was adjusted, 
to wit, the Texas business, we could justify a con- 
tinuance of the war to compel them to sell their 
country? This question has never been answered; 
but the war proceeds. But the great delusion 
which prevails in relation to this subject of indem- 
nity, by taking land, is this: Mezico has no land io 
cede to us, or to anybody else. When any terri- 
tory is ceded by one nation to another, or is 
conquered by another, the new sovereign or gov- 
ernment, succeeds to all the rights of the former 
one, and has jurisdiction over it, and owns so much 


of the land as belonged to the former government, | 
but does not acquire any title to any land owned 
by individual proprietors. Spain always made her 


grants of land to individuals in very large tracts. 
New Mexico is an old country, and there is not 
an acre of land in it, capable of cultivation, that 
has not been granted to individuals a hundred years 
ago. The notion, then, that we can, by possibili- 
ty, obtain any money from land that can be gotten, 


either by conquest or by age of Mexico, is an | 


utterly unfounded delusion. Something has been 
said among the people as to mines, but I believe 


this Government has not attempted to practise any | 


delusion on our people, by pretending that any- 
thing can be obtained that way, except the small 
per cent. which is paid by way of tax on the gold 
and silver produced. The truth is, mining is a 
kind of lottery. There are no mines so valuable 
as the mines of agricultural wealth in the soil of 
our own country. 


the hands of foreign capitalists, from whom they 
| cannot be taken. 


It is obvious, too, that whenever the resolution || 
is taken that war shall proceed, and conquest be 
made, until the amount taken, and to be kept, shall | 


pay the expense of the operation, there is no limit 
to the claim. It is forever advancing; and Mexico 
does not now know, and never can know, from one 
day to another, the extent of our claim; nor can 
our people or army ever know for what we are 
contending, because our demand is on a constantly 
sliding scale of uncertainty. 

But it is said our people will have land, and that 
| it will not do to make peace without some acqui- 
sition. Sir, whenever the pegple are truly informed 
of the condition of things, aS® have already stated, 
then they can easily be satisfied. The Srasideet 
has but to tell them the whole truth. Besides, I 
do not believe in this uncontrollable avidity of our 
people to steal land. 
their own constituents, but I have no hesitation in 
| saying, my constituents want no land but what 
| they own, or fairly and peaceably purchase and 
| pay for. 
| It is, however, urged, that we cannot make a 
| treaty of peace and come away without dishonor, 


|, unless we obtain a cession of some territory. I 


have already shown thata treaty of peace may, 
any day, be made, if we do not insist on taking 
‘land. Now, sir, is it true that we may not make 
| a peace and come home, or even come home with- 
out a treaty, without thereby incurring national 
| dishonor, unless we obtain some land? If by the 
| term honor is understood something distinguished 
from honesty; if reference is had to what is called 
the code of honor, then I am not a good casuist, for 
I do not profess to be learned in that code. It has 
_ been said that when a man appeals to his honor, it 
_ is because his honesty has been all used up. I hope 
it may not be so with my country. Now, I profess 
to know something of common honesty, and I 
think a nation may do with honor what it can do 


adjusted, his instructions from the President were | be possible, after all the battles which our army 
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How, then, can it be said that | 


The Mexican mines are not | 
in the ownership of the Government, but are in | 


Other gentlemen best know | 
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such, that no peace could be made without the || has so bravely and successfully fought against sich 


| fearful odds; after destroying their army and caps 
| turing their capital; when in full possession of their 
strongholds, and their officers captives or fugitives, 
when Mexico is prostrate at our feet, can it be 
possible, we may not say, we have whipped you 
| enough, and are going home? There can neither 
be national honor or glory in beating a prostrate 
‘foe. Is it possible we must keep our foot on her 
neck, and pick her pockets, and strip her, before 
we can honorably leave her? Has it come to this, 
that after all the harvest of laurels which has bee, 
gathered, our glory and national honor will be 
sacrified, unless we get land? Amid shouts of 
victory and halos of glory which rise over the bat- 
tle-fields, we hear, at last, the whole settle down 
into the mercenary and base cry of Land, land, land! 
No, sir; to my mind, the sooner we leave that pros. 
trate nation, and the less we demand of her, the 
| greater is our magnanimity. 

It is said we ought to continue the war and con- 
| quer Mexico for the good of the people of that 
_country. It is no new thing in the history of man 

that a people should adopt the notion that their re- 

ligion, government, and institutions, and even their 
|| race, are so much superior to all others as to make 
it a holy duty to extend them, even by force, as 
blessings to others. It cannot be denied that there 
is much danger that this may be the weak point in 
| our national character. So superior is the nature 
of our Government to all others, as suited to our- 
| selves, so much have we prospered and improved 
under it, so warm is our attachment to our country 
and its institutions, that we are naturally inclined 
to consider it an act of humanity, generosity, and 
magnaniniity to extend these blessings to others, 
even by force, and to forget that these institutions 
of ours may not be adapted to every people. Our 
civil institutions are good for us, because made by 
ourselves and for ourselves, and we have grown up 
under and are adapted to them. But we should 
reflect that our institutions, like our garments, 
cannot suit the taste and condition of all men, 
'- and cannot consistently be coerced upon others. 
| Liberty or religion forced upon a people ceases to 
be either liberty or religion. It is said the people 
_of Mexico are ignorant, superstitious, and de- 
| graded, and incapable of self-government, and ina 
| constant state of internal revolution and anarchy. 
We have not caused that condition; then let them 
alone, and do not introduce seven or eight millions 
of such a people, nor any part of them, to participate 
in and bring anarchy and confusion into our own 
affairs. Let them alone, and they will necessarily 
soon settle down into as good a government as 
they are fit for, and amend it when they improve. 
This principle of a nation extending the blessings 
of its own institutions by force and conquest, has 
always, and in all ages, been the bane of nations. 
/It has been the fruitful origin and apology for 
nearly all the wars that have scourged the world. 
The Greeks and Romans always regarded all 
other nations as barbarous, and therefore conquered 
them to civilize them. The swarms from the north 
of Europe and Asia spread south on the same prin- 
ciple. Even Attila was called ‘‘ The scourge of 
God,’ doing the holy duty of visiting the wrath of 
God on the degenerate nations. Such was the 
excuse for the extension of Mohammedanism by 
the sword; such the fanaticism of the crusades; 
' such the cause of persecutions. And the same 
| excuses or reasons were given for the invasion and 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, to the eternal dis- 
| grace of the Christian name. 

It is not uncommon, in the history of popular 
governments, that an unmeaning phrase is taken 
| up asa catch-word, and becomes, for a time, more 
| potent than argument. Some instances of that 
| Kind might be remembered in our own history. 
| Much industry is now put forth to promulgate an- 
| other such—our destiny. I well recollect when the 
| phrase was first advanced in this Hall. It was 
in the discussion on Oregon. A gentleman from 


| Illinois, in igsisting on holding up to 54° 40’, 
|| amon 


other matters, claimed that we should so 
hold, because it was the manifest destiny of this Re- 





|| public to include this whole continent. This was 
| then laughed at, and the claim was abandoned, and 
|, all were satisfied. 
_ with honesty, provided it does not furnish evidence | 
_of pusillanimity and national cowardice. Can it 


It is now often repeated, and 
there is fear the people will be deluded with its 
captivating pretensions. _ 

o man, whatever be his hopes and wishes, can 
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arrogate to himself to declare our destiny. It is 
yrofanation. But, even if any man were endowed 
with the supernatural and miraculous power to 
see that our destiny is to include this hemisphere, 


or the whole world, within this Government, that | 


could in no way justify our now proceeding to take 
forcible possession of it. Destiny must work out 
its own end by its own destined means. Even if 
[knew I was destined finally to own my neighbor's 
horse, it would constitute no reason why I should 
steal him. Is it true, that, because we are destined 
to own this continent, we are also destined to dis- 
grace ourselves by acquiring it by violence and 
blood? This plea of destiny has, among all bad 


men, in all past time, been only the weak and dis- || 


graceful apology for crime. It is the convicted | 
felon only who apologizes for crime, by insisting 
that it was his destiny; and he is rightly destined to 
disgrace. 

Entertaining these views, sir, I think this wretcli- 
ed and ruinous war should be terminated immedi- 
ately and entirely. The project of conquest of 
Mexico, in whole or in part, should be abandoned, 
and a peace be made on that principle, which may 
now be done on any day, and our army should 
come home in its glory, before that glory is tar- 
nished and compromised by deeds of plunder and 
oppression. 

Let this Government return once more to the 
legitimate business for which it was created by 
the Constitution. It was made, not for conquest 
by foreign war, but, as the Constitution declares, 
“to establish justice, to ensure domestic tranquillity, | 
provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselyes and our posterity.” 

Mr. Speaker, how much might have been done 
for this country and this people, had our action 
been confined to the purposes declared in the Con- 





stitution, and had all the money and effort expend- |, 
ed in this war been devoted to our own affairs? y 


Time is not allowed me to enter upon this great 
subject. Ican merely say, we could indeed, by 


such a course, have been made a happy, enlight- | 


ened, and glorious nation. 


. 
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SPEECH OF MR. S. A. DOUGLAS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In THe Senate or tHe Unitep States, 
February 1, 1848, 


On the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
Military Force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS said: [hope it will not be inferred 
from the array of books with which I am sur- 
rounded, that I intend subjecting the Senate to the 
infliction of hearing them read. My only object 
in bringing them here is, to be enabled to respond 
at once to inquiries, if any should be made, as to | 
the authority upon which my statements of fact 
may be predicated. I shall state no fact for the 
aceuracy of which I have not the most conclusive 
authority in the books before me. I regret that 
I did not conclude to participate in the discussion 
at a period sufficiently early to have enabled me to 
make the requisite preparation. If I had done 
so, 1 should have been able to compress what I 
have to say within a much smaller compass, and 
to have said itin a manner more satisfactory to 
myself and more intelligible to the Senate. I had | 
supposed that the only question presented by the 
bill was, to determine whether the additional force | 
provided for was necessary for the prosecution of | 
the existing war toas oy and honorable termi- | 
nation. ‘The war has been in progress nearly two 
years. Its legal existence was recognized on the | 
13th of May, 1846, and it existed, in fact, prior to 
that time, as the official reports of the battles of 
#Palo Alto and Resaca will show. The campaign 

of 1846 resulted in a series of the most brilliant vic- 
tories that ever adorned the arms of any nation. 
States and territories were overrun and subjected, 


equal in extent to one-half of the Mexican Confed- in regard to the nature and character of this war. || but not as the causes of the existing war. 


eracy. California, New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coa- | 
huila, New Leon, and Tamaulipas, besides many 
important towns and cities in other States, were | 
reduced to our possession. The official reports of | 
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documents of last session. The President of the 


| United States, in his message at the beginning of 


that session, gave us a succinct history of the prog- 
ress of our arms in these several Mexican prov- 
| inces, and suggested the propriety of ** providing 


‘| * for the security of these important conquests, by 


| * making an adequate appropriation for the purpose 

‘of erecting fortifications, and defraying the ex- 

‘ penses necessarily incident to the maintenance of 

‘ our possession and authority over them.”’ In the 
| Same message he referred to the three-million ap- 

propriation which he had asked for at the previous 

session, and renewed the recommendation. He 
| referred to the appropriations which were made in 
anticipation of the Louisiana and Florida treaties 
as precedents in this case, and adds, that ‘* it was 
| * in contemplation, at the time those appropriations 
| £ were made, to acquire Louisiana from France, 
'fand to purchase the Floridas from Spain, and 
| ‘that they were intended to be applied as a part of 
| § the consideration which might be paid for those 
‘ territories.”’ Upon this exposition of the prog- 
ress of the war, and of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in reference to it, the President asked for 
more men and money, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a campaign into the very heart of Mexico—of 


reducing her capital, and of holding possession of | 


the whole country, until she should accede to such 
terms of boundary and indemnity as we should 
deem just and honorable. The men and money 
were 
| propriation which was intended to be applied in part 
| payment—the first instalment, for instance—for 
| such territory as we might acquire from Mexico ina 
| treaty of peace, in addition to what should be deem- 
ed adequate remuneration for the expenses of the 


war, and indemnity to our citizens. I shall excite | 


no surprise, therefore, when I say, that I was not 
| prepared to hear this unqualified denunciation of 
the war and of the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent for its vigorous prosecution—especially from 
| those Senators who voted for all the war measures 
| of last session and the preceding one. I was not 
prepared to hear them denounce the war as unjust, 
| unnecessary, and unconstitutional—much less asa 
war of conquest, of rapine, and robbery. We 
have heard these denunciations, within the last 
, few days, poured forth from the lips of Senators 
| with a solemnity that would seem to carry convic- 
| tion, at least to the minds of those who made them, 
| that they were well merited; and, what is more 


| astonishing, we have heard them from Senators 


who, by their votes, if not their speeches, have 
sustained every war measure which has passed 
since hostilities first commenced by the act of 
Mexico. They now contend, not only that the 


that they can throw the responsibility of their 
own acts upon the President of the United States? 
Do they imagine that they can make the people 
believe that the Executive is alone responsible for 
all the consequences that may flow from the faith- 

ful execution of the laws which they enact, and, 
| under the Constitution, compel him t®execute? If 
it be a war of iniquity and injustice, you are the 


| 


the robbers! If it be a war against and in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, yours is the treason! 
You voted for it, under the solemnity of your 
oaths. You voted the men and the money. You 
voted to recognize the legal and constitutional ex- 
istence of the war. You helped to pass the law, 
and made it the sworn duty of the President to see 
it faithfully executed. It is your war, as much as 
his and ours; and you will not be permitted to 
escape your share of its responsibility, while you 
poorer in the credit which you claim from 

aving given it your support. I do not intend to 
cast any unkind reflections upon any Senator, but 
I do think that I am fully justified by the record 
in the observations which I have just made. It 
would seem that a great discovery has recently 
| been made—that the Congress of the United States 





| has been acting under an entire misapprehension 


| We are now told that the President has changed 
his ground, and now assigns causes and reasons 
| totally different and inconsistent with those which 
| he gave at the last and preceding sessions; that the 


freely voted, including the three-million ap- || 


war was unnecessary and unconstitutional, but | 
| that the President of the United States is the sole and French Governments in cases precisely simi- 
| author of the iniquity. Do gentlemen suppose | 


transgressors! If it be a war of robbery, you are | 
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shed upon American soil,” the reasons now given 
for its prosecution are, ‘‘indemnity for the past 
and security for the future.’? The Senator from 
Delaware has made these two extracts from the 
President’s messages the subject of much mirth 
and wit. He has told us that indemnity for the 
past means one-half of Mexico, and security for 
the future the other half. Convinced by this won- 
derful discovery that his efficient support of this 
war has been yielded under a fatal delusion as to 
its true character and objects, he feels constrained, 


/now that he has recovered his mental vision, to 


make atonement for the past by withholding sup- 
| plies in future. I cannot concede that there has 
| been any change in the line of policy originally 
announced by the Executive and supported by his 
friends on this subject. We stand where we then 
stood. The causes and the objects of the war re- 
main unchanged. They were then, and are now, 
comprised in the two brief extracts which have 
been so frequently quoted—**American blood has 
been shed upon American soil;’’ “Indemnity for 
the past and security for the future.” 

In the President’s message of the 11th of May, 
1846, in pursuance of which the original act recog- 
nizing the existence of a state of war was passed, he 
referred to ‘* the grievous wrongs perpetrated by 


| Mexicans upon our citizens, throughout a long 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


period sree remaining unredressed’’—‘‘solemn 
‘treaties pledging her public faith for this redress 


having been disregarded’’—‘‘ our commerce with 
Mexico having been almost annihilated—our mer- 
chants having been deterred from prosecuting it 
by the system of outrage and extortion which the 
Mexican authorities have pursued against them, 
while their appeals, through their own Govern- 
ment, for indemnity have been made in vain,.”’ 
These outrages upon our flag and citizens had 
| been so enormous, that General Jackson, during 
| his Presidential term, felt himself constrained to 
‘call the attention of Congress to them in a special 
| message, and to express his decided opinion that 
they were sufficient, at that time, to justify imme- 
diate war. They continued with renewed insult 
and injury under Mr. Van Buren’s administra- 
‘tion, and he, too, expressed similar opinions to 


| Congress upon the subject. The appropriate com- 





| 
' 
1 





mittees of both Houses of Congress, as near as I 
now recollect, made reports in which they fully 
concurred with the Executives in the opinions they 
had expressed as to the nature and extent of the 
| outrages, and the justice of the remedy suggested. 
Congress allowed their sympathy for the weak- 
ness and degradation of a nominal sister republic 
to prevail over their sense of duty to the citizens 
and flag of our own country. Had we acted with 
the promptness which characterized the British 


lar, we should have taught Mexico a lesson long 
ago, which would have deterred her from acts of 


| hostility upon this country, and saved us the pre- 


cious blood and treasure which have been so free! 

poured out in this war. The descent of the French 
fleet upon Vera Cruz, and the capture of the fa- 
mous castle of San Juan de Ulua, for some of 
these very outrages committed indiscriminately 
upon French and American citizens, are familiar 
to the Senate. We all remember that the indem- 
nity and satisfaction were forthcoming on the day 
appointed by the French Admiral. England, whose 
subjects had suffered in conjunction with those of 
France and our citizens, made her demand, accom- 
panied with the notice, that if it was not promptly 





|| responded to, her fleet would immediately sail from 


the Jamaica station. The money was paid, be- 
cause the demand was made in a tone that Mexico 
could understand. America spoke, as one sister 
would speak to another, in a voice of kindness and 
sisterly affection, but it fell upon Mexican ears as 
an unknown tongue... Mexico, mistaking our mag- 
nanimity for pusillanimity, treated our complaints 
with contempt, and our remonstrances with defi- 
ance. 

The President of the United States, in the mes- 
sage to which I have referred, spoke of these 
things as just ground of complaint and indemnity, 
For he 
informed us that the war existed by the act of 
Mexico—that the Mexican army had “invaded 


| our territory, and shed American blood upon 


: t || American soil.”” The 
these conquests are to be found in the published || causes then were, *‘ that American blood has been || but the locality is well 


pores spot is not stated, 
nown to have been on the 
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left bank of the Rio Grande, opposite, and not far 
from, Matamoros. Then and there the war actu- 
ally commenced, the Mexican army making the 
attack—the commanding-general having, on the 
morning of the same day, given notice to General 


Taylor that * he considered hostilities commenced, | 


and should prosecute them.’’ This was on the 


94th of April, 1846. ‘The battle of Palo Alto was 
fought on the 8th, and Resaca de la Palma on the 
Gth, of May. Congress recognized the existence 
of the war, and placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent ten millions of money and fifty thousand vol- 
unteers, besides the army, the navy, and the mili- 
thi of the United States, for its vigorous prosecution. 
The law passed almost unanimously, there being 
only fourteen dissenting voices in the House, and 
two in the Senate. If the war is unconstitutional 
now, L suppose it was equally so then; and if it 
was unconstitutional then, it must necessarily be 
so now, unless that law legalized it, or (if I may 
be allowed to invent a more impressive term,) con- 
atitutionalized it. In either event, Congress sanc- 
tioned it by a vote almost unanimous, irrespective 
of party distinctions; and confirmed it by furnish- 
ing men and means to an almost unlimited extent. 
] now submit it to the consciences, as well as the 
patriotism, of Senators who voted for that law, if 
they are not estopped from saying that the war is 
either unjust, unnecessary, or unconstitutional ? 
Sut I will return to the recently-made discovery, 
thatthe President has changed his grounds in re- 


gard to the causes of the war, and the objects for | our citizens, and the expenses of the war. 


prosecuting it. IT have shown that the causes 
which produced it remain unchanged, and that the 
President set forth the insults to our flag, and the 
injuries to our commerce and citizens, as griev- 
ances to be redressed, in the message to which the 
act of the 13th of May, 1846, was a patriotic re- 
sponse. I now wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate—especially those Senators who have hith- 
erto supported the war, and now oppose it upon 
the ground that the President has recently shifted 
positions by setting up a claim for indemnity—to 
the following extracts from a document which was 
sent toGeneral ‘Taylor, from the War Department, 
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and Navy, and our generals and commodores com- | 


manding our armies and navies in Mexico, and 
upon her coast. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina, who favored the Senate with his views a few 


! 


days ago, quoted largely from that correspondence, 
| 


as published in the documents of the last Congress, 
to show that the Pfesident designed from the be- 
ginning to conquer and hold a large portion of the 
territory of Mexico. He felicitated himself that 
he had established this position beyond all contro- 


versy, by extracts from the instructions of the | 


Navy Department to Commodores Conner, Sloat, 
and Stockton, and from the War Department to 
Generals Taylor and Kearny. Indeed, all the 
arguments upon which Senators rely to prove that 
this isa war of conquest and robbery, repugnant 
to the genius, and fatal to the permanence of our 
institutions, are founded upon information commu- 
nicated at the last session, and which was, or ought 
to have been, as familiar to them then as now. 
Besides, sir, the fact that the President, at the 
opening of the last session, renewed his recom- 
mendation of the three million bill, with the distinct 
intimation that it was intended as the first instal- 
ment, m part payment of whatever territory we 
might acquire from Mexico by a treaty of peace 
and limits, after deducting all claims for indemnity, 
was sufficient notice that the Executive did, at that 
time, contemplate a cession of territory by Mexi- 
co, to the value of three millions of dollars at 
least, over and above the indemnity for injuries to 
Thus, 
with a full knowledge of the origin and history of 
the war—of the extent of our conquests, and the 


line of policy in reference to its further prosecu- | 
tion, the war bills of the last session were passed, || 


making liberal provision in men and means, not 
only for holding what we had conquered, but for 


making new conquests in the very heart of Mexico, || 


These bills received the cordial and powerful sup- 


port of Senators, who now tell us that we ought | 


to withhold all further supplies, because the Presi- 
dent has changed his whole policy, and converted 
it into a war of conquest. 

Sir, I do not understand that it is, or at any 


on the 4th of June, 1846, and by him promulgated | time has been, a war of conquest, in the proper 


to the Mexican people: 


6 4 Proclamation by the General commanding the Army of 
the United States of America, to the pe ople of Mezico: 


*« After many years of patient endurance, the United States 
are at length constrained to acknowledge that a war now 
exi-ts between our Government and the Governinent of 
Mexico. For many years our citizens have been subjected 
to repeated insults and injuries, our vessels and cargoes have 
been seized and confiscated, our merchants have been plun- 
dered, maimed, imprisoned without cause and without rep 
aration. At length your Government acknowledged the 
justice of our claims, and agreed by treaty to make satisfae- 
tion, by payment of several millions of dollars; but this 


sense of that term, much lessa war of robbery. It 
is a war of self-defence, forced upon us by our ene- 
my, and prosecuted on our part in vindication of 
our honor, and the integrity of our territory. The 
enemy invaded our territory, and we repelled the 
invasion, and demanded satisfaction for all our 
grievances. In order to compel Mexico to do us 
justice, it was necessary to follow her retreating 
armies into her territory, to take possession of 


| State after State, and hold them until she would 


yield to our reasonable demands; and inasmuch 


treaty has been violated by your rulers, and the stipulated || as it was certain that she was unable to make in- 


payments have been withheld. Our late effort to terminate 
ali difficulties by peacetul negotiation has been rejected by 
the dictator Paredes, and our minister of peace, whom your 
rulers had agreed toreceive, las been refused a hearing.’ 


This is the first statement which our Govern- | 


ment ever made to Mexico, of the purposes for 


which the war she had made upon us, was to be |} 


prosecuted on our part, 
Let me read another extract from the same doc- 
ument—it is a choice morsel: 

« We come to obtain reparation for repeated wrongs and 
injuries; we come to obtain indemnity for thepast and secu- 
rity for the future.” 

The identical words which have frightened the 
Senator from Delaware from his propriety, if not 
his duty, and which, when found in the President's 
late message, have converted the Senator from a 


involve themselves, 
| on these preliminary questions, 


|| the left bank, is conceded. 
firm friend to an irreconcilable opponent of the | 


_demnity in money, we must necessarily take it in 


| land, 


Conquest was not the motive for the prose- 
cution of the war; satisfaction, indemnity, secu- 
rity, was the motive—conquest and territory the 
means, 

Mr. President, I cannot dwell longer on the incon- 
sistencies ingwhich gentlemen on the opposite side 
I have already dwelt too long 
I must proceed 
at once to the main point of my argument. 1 pro- 
pose to examine the question, whether, on the 24th 
of May, 1846, American blood was shed on Ameri- 
ean soil by the Mexican army. That the Mexi- 
can forces crossed the Rio Grande on that day— 
attacked and killed American soldiers stationed on 
But it is denied that 
the left bank of that river was American soil; or, 


war, upon the ground that they furnish evidence || in other words, thatthe Rio Grande was the bound- 


of achange of policy on the part of the Execu- 


tive! 


| ary line between Mexico and the United States, 
If indemnity for the past means one-half of || after the admission of Texas into the Union. It 
Mexico, and security for the future the other half, |, 


is my present purpose to establish the affirmative 


why did not the Senator then see as clearly as he || of thts proposition. 


now sees, that it was the object of General Taylor 
as well as the President, to conquer and hold the 
whole of Mexico? Why did he not then, as well 
as now, denounce the waras a stupendous scheme 
of rapine and robbery? Again, sir, it will be 
remembered, as [ have already remarked, that the 
official reports, containing the detailed history of 
our conquests in California, New Mexico, Coa- 
huila, New Leon, Tamaulipas, and Tabasco, were 
before us at the last session of Congress. We 
also had before us at the same time the voluminous | 


| 


I will premise, that, in my judgment, a radical 
error has generally obtained in regard to the char- 
acter of the revolution which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Texas. It seems to 
have been generally supposed that \Texas rebelled 
against the constitutional authorities of Mexico, 
and, by means of a successful revolution, estab- 
lished her independence. No such thing. Texas 
never rebelled—never revolted. Precisely the 
reverse was the fact. A few military leaders, 
with Santa Anna at their head, conspired and | 


the reins of government—abolished the Federa) 
Constitution and the State governments—and es. 
tablished a military despotism in their stead 
That rebellion, which commenced in the city oj 
Mexico, assumed the oe of a successful reyo. 
lution, and by the aid of the army extended its 
power from State to State, until it had reduced to 
subjection all that portion of the Republic of 
Mexico which lies to the south and west of the 
| Rio Grande. The people on this side of the Rip 
Grande took up arms in defence of the consti- 
tutional government of the Republic of Mexieo— 
State and Federal—maintained their authority, and 
limited and confined the power of the revolutionary 
government to the right bank of that river, ‘Ty 
show that [ am clearly right in this position, jt 
will be necessary for me to refer somewhat ip 
detail to the most prominent facts connected with 
the history of Texas, as well as the revolution 
| which led to the establishment of that Republic, 
From the date of the Louisiana treaty in 1803 to 
that of the Florida treaty in 1819, this Government 
uniformly claimed the Rio Grande as the western 
boundary of the United States. In 1805, Messrs. 
Monroe and Pinckney declared to the Spanish 
minister, that the United States considered their 
title to the Rio Grande as complete, under the 
_ Louisiana treaty, as to the island of New Orleans, 
As late as 1818, Mr. Adams, Secretary of State 
/under Mr. Monroe, after carefully reviewing all 
the evidences of title, referring in detail to all the 
musty records, maps, and geographies of France 
and Spain, as well as England, affirmed the propo- 
sition that our title was as good to the Rio Grande 
-as to the island of New Orleans. In the mean 
| time, and before the cession of the country be- 
| tween the Sabine and the Rio Grande to Spain by 
| the Florida treaty, many American citizens had 
emigrated to that territory, in the full confidence 
that the Government of the United States intended 
to maintain its claim to the country, and that they 
would be protected in the enjoyment of their rights 
as American citizens. When they found them- 
selves abandoned by their own Government, and 
by a treaty stipulation converted into the degraded 


|| subjects of a foreign prince, they instantly raised 


the standard of rebellion, protested against the 
ratification of the treaty, and proclaimed their firm 
resolve, in case it should be ratified, to free them- 
selves by force of arms from Spanish dominion. 
The treaty was finally ratified in 1821, and the 
same year these Americans in Texas joined the 
Mexicans in a revolt, the object of which was, to 
throw off the Spanish yoke and establish for 
_ themselves a republican government similar to 
|our own. The revolution was successful, and on 


the 4th day of October, 1824, the Federal con- 


correspondence between the Departments of War rebelled against the Republic of Mexico—seized | 


| stitution of the Republic of Mexico was adopt- 
| ed. During the revolution a provisional govern- 
| ment had been etched te the purpose of 
affording protection to the inhabitants, and giving 
/energy and proper direction to their patriotic 
efforts in behalf of freedom. By an act of this 
provisional government, Texas, with her own 
consent, had been temporarily united with the 
rovince of Coahuila, with this limitation, * until 
Texas possesses the necessary elements to prove 
a separate State of herself.’’ In 1820, after the 
| Florida treaty had been signed, and before the 
revolution broke out, Moses Austin had procured 
from the Spanish authorities a grant of land upon 
which he was authorized to locate a colony of 
emigrants. He having died before the conditions 
_ of the grant could be complied with, his son, Ste- 
phen F, Austin, procured its renewal and confirm- 
,ation by the revolutionary authorities the next 
| year, and proceeded to establish his colony under 
the protection of the provisional government. I 
have called the attention of the Senate to these 
facts, for the purpose of showing that the early 
American settlers in Texas were not a lawless 





band of intruders, who had forced their way intog 


| the country, in defiance of the laws and constitu- 
tional authorities. With the same view I will read 
the first section of the colonization law of the State 
of Coahuila and Texas, passed March 24, 1825: 
« All foreigners, who, in virtue of the general law of the 
28th August, 1824, which guaranties the security of their 
person and property, in the territory of the Mexican nation, 
wish to remove to the settlements of the State of Coahuila 
and Texas, are at liberty to doso; and the said State invites 
and calls them.”’ 


Yes, sir, the State of Coahuila and Texas, in 
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ursuance of the colonization law of the Federal 
Government, “invites” and * calls” foreigners to 
come and settle within its limits. She went fur- 
ther, and offered large tracts of land as induce- 
ments to come, and conferred all the rights and 

ivileges of citizenship upon every emigrant who 
pl 1 > t 4 > = 
might respond to the call. On the Iith day of 

March, 1827, the constitution of the State of Coa- 
huila and Texas was adopted. It had been form- 
ed in conformity with the Federal constitution, 
and in pursuance of an act of the Federal Con- 
gress. This State constitution, and the constitu- 
tion of the Republic, may be considered as the 
articles of compact—the bond of union—between 
the State and the Confederation. They contain 
the terms and the conditions upon which the State 
of Coahuila and Texas constituted a memler of 

o 7. 

the confederacy. I have these two instruments | 
before me, and will invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the first five articles of the constitation of 
the State of Coahuila and Texas: 

Art. 1. The State of Coahuila and Texas is the union of 
all the Coahuiltexanos. 

Anxr. 2. it is tree, and independent of the other Mexican 
States, and of every other power and dominion whatsoever, 

Arr. 3. The sovercignty of the State resides originally 
and essentially in the general mass of the individuals who com- 
pose it; but they shall not, of themselves, exercise any other 
acts of sovereignty than those pointed out in this constitu- 
tion, and in the form whieh it provides. 

Arr. 4. In all subjects relating to the Mexican Confeder- 
acy, the State delegutes its powers and rights to the general 
Congress of the same ; but in all that belongs to the internal 
government and administration of said State, it retains its 
liberty, independence, and sovereignty. 

Aut. 5. Wherefore, the right of establishing its funda- 
mental laws through the mediuin of its representatives, in 
conformity to the basis established in the constitutive act and 
general constitution, belongs exclusively to the said State. 

These were the conditions upon which the Tex- 
ans became citizens of the Mexican confederacy, 
and were the terms alone upon which they could 
he required or expected to conunue such. They 
had been invited and called there, through the col- 
onization laws, with the guarantee that they should 
be protected in the enjoyment of all their rights as 
citizens, agreeably to the forms of the constitution. 
They were ‘free and independent of the other 
Mexican United States, and of every other power 
and dominion whatsoever.”? They continued true 
and law-abiding citizens, faithful to the constitu- 
tion of the State and the confederation until their 
seat of government was invaded about the Ist of 
June, 1835, by a revolutionary army from the city 
of Mexico, a portion of the members of the Legis- | 
lature, which was then in session, captured and 
imprisoned, and the rest compelled to save their 
lives by flight, and seek a place of refuge on this 
side of the RioGrande. The inhabitants between 
that river and the Sabine instantly took up arms 
in defence of their liberties and republican institu- 
tions, and for the purpose of checking the progress 
of the invading revolutionary army. For the pur- 
pose of concentrating their forces, and giving energy 
and a proper direction to their patriotic efforts, 
they assembled in convention on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1835, and, after making a ‘solemn declara- 
tion” of the causes which had compelled them to 
take up arms, proceeded to organize a provisional 
government. I will read the first and the conclu- 
ding paragraphs of this declaration : 

‘Declaration of the People of Texas, in General Convention 
assembled. 

* Whereas, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna and 
other military chieftains have, by force of arms, overthrown | 
the Federal institutions of Mexico, and dissolved the social 
compact which existed between Texas and the other mem- 
bers of the Mexican Contederacy ; now, the good people of | 
‘Texas, availing themselves of their natural rights, 

“SOLEMNLY DECLARE, 

_ Ist. That they have taken up arms in defence of their 
rights and liberties, which are threatened hy the encroach- 
ments of military despots, and in defence of the republican 
principles of the Federal Constitution of Mexico.” 

** T'hese declarations we solemnly avow to the world, and 
call God to witness their truth and sincerity, and invoke 
defeat and disgrace upon our heads, should we prove guilty 
of duplicity.”’ 

Now, sir, I propose to invite the attention of the | 
Senate to the state of things then existing in the 
city of Mexico, and to trace the causes which had 
rendered it necessary for the Texans to take u 
arms in defence of the constitution and liberties of 
the Republic of Mexico, which were in danger of 
being overthrown by military despots. In 1834, 
Santa Anna, who had been elevated to the Presi- | 
dency by the military power, (deposing Busta- | 
mente, the acting President, who had beeome very |) 
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obnoxious to the people,) and had subsequently 


been confirmed in his seat by a popular election, 
proceeded to execute the design Ihe had formed of 
subverting the constitutional government of Mexi- 
co,and of establishing a military despotism in its 
place. In May of that year he dissolved the con- 
stitutional Congress by a military order, and at the 
same time by a similar order abolished the “ coun- 
cil of government.’’ This council was composed 
of one senator from each State, and was required, 
by the constitution, to remain in session during 
the recess of Congress, to act as the advisers of 
the President of the Republic, and to ‘ see that the 
constitution is strictly observed.’’ The council of 
government was invested with various other pow- 
ers and duties, which will be found in the fifth 
section of the constitution of 1824, which I hold 
in my hand, and would invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to 113th and 116th articles, but will not take 
the time to read them.* 

I will here read a short extract from Mrs. Hol- 
ley’s * Texas,’’ to show how these changes in 
the government were effected, and a new Congress 
assembled : 

“The constitutional General Congress of 1834, which was 
decidedly republican and federal, was dissolved in May of 
that year, by a military order of the President, before its 
constitutional term ‘ad expired. The council of govern- 
ment, of half the Senate, which, agreeably to the constitu- 
tion, ought to have been installed the day after closing the 
session of Congress, was also dissolved; and a new, revo- 
lutionary, and unconstitutional Congress was convened by 
another military order of the President. This Congress 
met on the Ist of January, 1835.” 

One of the first acts, if not the very first, of the 
new Congress, was to depose the constitutional 
Vice President, Gomez Farias,and to substitute in 
his place General Barragan, one of Santa Anna’s 
co-conspirators. The next act of this revolution- 


_ary Congress is thus stated by Mrs. Holley: 


‘¢ By another decree it united the Senate with the House 
of Representatives in one chamber, and, thus constituted, 
it declared itself invested with full powers as a national con- 
vention. In accordance with these usurped powers, it pro- 
ceeded to annul the Federal Constitution and system, and 
to establish a central or consolidated government.” 


1 also hold in my hand another work—*‘ A His- | 


tory of South America and Mexico,’’ by a distin- 
guished member of this body—in which the facts 
of this revolution are recorded with great clear- 
ness and precision. I read from Niles’s History 
of Mexico: 

“ Pronunciamentos were again resorte} to; these were 
now made to favor centralism, and on the strength of these 
resolutions of town meetings, manufactured by order of the 
bishops of each diocese, Congress proceeded to abolish the 
constitution of 1824, ABOLISHING AT THE SAME TIME ALL THE 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS AND STATE AUTHORITIES.”” 

I will read another paragraph, to show the pre- 
cautions which were taken by the usurpers to co- 
erce the acquiescence of the people in the military 
despotism which they were about to establish on 
the ruins of the republican system: 


« Symptoms of opposition having been exhibited in some 


| of the States against this act of Congress, levelling the whole 


structure of their State Governments, and in fact annihi- 
lating the very name of State, provision was made by Con- 
gress for a large increase of the standing army, and a con- 
siderable force was ordered to be permancgay quartered in 
each State, under the command of the ne overnors now 
to be appointed by the President.” 


The decree for the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment bears date the 3d of October, 1835, and is 


* Section 5th.—Of the Council of Government. 
113. During the recess of Congress there shall be a Coun- 


cil of Government, composed of one-half of the members of 


the Senate, one for each State. / 
116. The attributions of this Council are the following: 
First, to see that the constitution is strictly observed, and 


the constitutional acts and general laws, and to give their |; 


advice in any incident relative to these objects. Second, 
to lay before the President any observations conducive for 
the better compliance of the constitution and liws of the 
Union. Third, to determine of themselves only, the advice 


| of the President, the calling of extraordinary sessions of 


Congress; but in either, it shall require the vote of two- 
thirds of the councillors present, as stated in attributions 17 
and 18 of article 110. Fourth, to grant their consent to the 
ealling out of the local militia, in the manner stated in arti- 
cle 110, attribution 11. Fifth, to approve the appointment 
of officers designated in attribution 6, article 110. Sixth, to 


| give their consent in the case referred to in article 112, re- 
| striction first. Seventh, to name two individuals who shall, | 


in conjunction with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 


| provisionally exercise the supreme executive power, as 


prescribed in article 97. Eighth, to administer the oath 
stated in article 10L to those individuais of the supreme ex- 


, ecutive power, in the terms provided in this constitution. 


Ninth, to give their opinion on subjects referred to them by 
the President, by virtue of the 2!st faculty of article 110, aud 
all business wherein he may consult them. 


SENATE. 
‘formed upon the plan of Toluca fora basis.” I 
have no less than three other histories before me, 
in which the same transactions are recorded, and 
all agree on every material point. LT will read from 
them if any Senator shail desire it. The presence 
of the military kept the people in subjection, and 


} the revolution was complete so far as the capital 


was concerned. 


Its power extended in every di- 
rection. 


State after State submitted uncondition- 
ally before the march of the revolutionary army, 
until it took up its position on the borders of 
Zacatecas. Here, for the first time, it met with 
formidable opposition. Alvarez, the republican 

| Governor of that State, had raised an army of five 
thousand men, and awaited the approach of the 
revolutionists, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of the Republic, its constitution and liberties, by 
the wager of battle. Santa Anna, who command- 
ed his troops in person, knew too well the charac- 
ter of these stern republicans to hazard his life and 
fortunes upon the issue of an engagement with 
them. ‘They had fought with him and under him 
in achieving the liberties of the country—they had 
been his main reliance in many a sank tema bat- 
tle in resisting the encroachments of despotism— 
they had been instrumental in his elevation to the 
Presidency, under the conviction that he, who had 
contributed so much to achieve, would exert him- 

| Self to preserve their liberties. He feared, as well 
he might, a trial of strength with such men in such 
acause. In this emergency he resorted to his 
usual recourse—stratagem. Several of his most 
reliable officers in the revolutionary army deserted 
| their posts, effected their escape, and joined the 
patriots, with the avowed purpose of fighting in 
defence of the constitution. They tendered their 
| services to command the patriot army, and unfor- 
|| tunately the offer was accepted. They marched 
the Zacatecans out to meet the enemy, and placed 
them in a position where Santn Anna surrounded 
and murdered more than one-half of them before 
the rest were aware of the treachery of their offi- 
cers. The slaughter was indiscriminate, and con- 
tinued for two entire days. “It was not confined 
to those who bore arms. The streets of the city 
of Zacatecas were deluged in blood. The unof- 
fending citizens shared the fate of those who had 
engaged in battle. Even foreigners, who had 
taken no part in the contest, were not permitted to 
escape the general massacre. 
Those who survived, now submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the power of the usurper, and no further 
{ resistance ensued. The revolutionary army now 
| turned its course towards Monclova, the seat of 
|| government for the State of Coahuila and Texas, 
for the purpose of chastising the Coahuiltexanos 
| for their abstinent in adhering to the republican 
constitution. The Legislature of that State had 
solemnly protested against those revolutionary 
movements, and announced its determination to 
| sustain and enforce the constitution and form of 
| government which all were sworn to support. 
| For this offence, General Cos, the brother-in-law 
|, of Santa Anna, dispersed the Legislature by mili- 
| tary force, captured and imprisoned a portion of 
| the members, while the others only saved them- 
|, selves by fleeing across the Rio Grande. The 
Senate will pardon me for reading a single para- 
|, graph on this point from the report of General 
|| Austin to the Texas convention, on the 30th of 
| November of that year: 

| The constitutional authorities of the State of Coahuila 

| and Texas solenmnly protested against the change of gov- 

| ernment, for which act they were driven by military force 
| from office, and imprisoned. ‘The people of Texas protested 
against it, as they had a right to do, for which they have 

| been declared rebels by the Government in Mexico.’ 

|| Prior to the capture of Monclova, and in antici- 

| pation of such an event, the Legislature had au- 

| thorized Governcr Viesca to remove the archives 
of State, and convene the representatives of the 
people at such point on this eile of the Rio Grande 
as he should designate. General Cos pursued and 
captured the Governor and archives, together with 
| the gallant Colonel Milam, who afterwards fell so 
gloriously while storming San Antonio, and threw 
them into prison. At this*period the actual war 

_ commenced between the republicans on this side 

‘| of the Rio Grande, and the revolutionists from 

| the other side: the-former fighting in defence of 

|| their State and Federal constitutions, and the latter 
|| for their total overthrow. There is no room for 
|| eontroversy as to the causesof that war, and the ob- 
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jects to be attained by the triumph of the one party 
or the other. 
stitutional republicanism and military despotism. 
The revolution had already been successful to the 
right bank of the Rio Grande, and its victorious 
armies were now preparing for new conquests on 
this side of that river. 
seized their arms and attacked the garrisons, 
which the usurper had taken the precaution to 
station at various points, for the purpose of over- 


The republicans instantly | 


It was a direct issue between con- | 


awing the people and holding them in subjection | 


to the new government which he was about to 
establish. All their early efforts were crowned 
with success. Victory perched upon their ban- 
ners at every point. Gonzales, Conception, Go- 
had, San Patficio, and finally San Antonio—all 
surrendered to the republicans before Christmas. 
While these important movements were being 
enacted in the field, the republicans had not been 
unmindful of the necessity of establishing a pro- 
visional government, to combine and consolidate 
their resources, and give force and direction to their 
efforts. After the eapture and imprisonment of 
Governor Viesca, who had been authorized by the 
Legislature to assemble the representatives of the 
people at such point as he should designate, they 
were left to select their own time and place of 
meeting. They did assemble at San Felipe de 
Austin on the 3d day of November, 1835, and put 
forth the ** solemn declaration,’’ to which I have 
already called the attention of the Senate, and pro- 
ceeded to form a provisional government. In that 
declaration, it should be born in mind, they state 
distinetly that they had taken up arms in defence 
of the republican principles of the constitution of 
1824. The revolutionary army, under General 
Cos, had passed the Rio Grande and marched 
upon San Antonio, and a republican army was 
immediately organized and sent to repel the inva- 
ders. 1 will not weary the Senate with the details 
of the movements on the plains of San Antonio. 
The gailant conduct of the heroic Milam, in lead- 
ing the storming party into the very heart of the 
city, and his fall, just as victory was within his 
grasp, have commanded the admiration and sym- 
pathy of his countrymen. The next in command 
finished the work which had been so gloriously 
commenced, and General Cos and his entire army 
became prisoners of war to the republicans. I 
hold in my hand the terms of capitulation entered 
into on the 11th of December, 1835, and invite the 
especial attention of Senators to the articles which 
I shall read : 

‘‘Oapitulation entered into by General Martin Perfecto de Cos, 


of the Permanent Troops, and General Edward Burleson, of 

the Colonial Troops of Texas. 

“Ist. That General Cos and his officers retire, with their 
arms and private property, into the interior of the Republic, 
under the parole of honor; that they will not in any way 
oppose the reéstablishment of the Federal Constitution of 
1e24. 


* * * * * * * 


3d. That the General take the convicts brought in by 
Colonel Ugartechea beyond the Rio Grande. 


- o * * * . * * 


«14th. General Burleson will furnish General Cos with 
such provisions as can be obtained, necessary tur his troops 
to the Rio Grande, at the ordinary price of the country.” 

Such was the fate of the first revolutionary army 
that invaded Texas—defeated, captured, and de- 
pendant upon the generosity of the Texans for 
provisions to enable them to return to their own 
country. jut there are two important points 
in these articles of capitulation, which we should 
constantly bearin mind while discussing the bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande. The first is, that General 
Cos and his army were released upon the condi- 
tion ** that they will not in any way oppose the 
reétablishment of the Federal Constitution of 
1824," and secondly, that they should retire into 
the interior of the Mexican Republic, taking with 
them the conviets “beyond the Rio Grande,”’ 
being furnished with supplies by General Burleson 
to that river. The preliminary conditions were 
complied with on both sides, and here ended the 
first Mexican campaign into Texas. 
nota Mexican garrison nor a Mexican soldier left 
on this side of the Rio Grande. One campaign 
had placed the whole country in the acknowledged 
and undisputed possession of the Texans. The 
withdrawal of the enemy’s troops gave the Texans 
time for deliberation to devise and establish for 
themselves a more perfect government. On the 


Qd day of March, 1836, they adopted * the unani- | 
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mous declaration of independence,” 


17th of the same month, they signed and published 
the constitution which I hold in my hand. It is 
the “Constitution of the Republic of Texas;”’ 
which, on all essential points, conforms to the 
principles of the Mexican constitution of 1824, 
and our own free institutions. By looking over 
the signatures to this constitution, as well as the 
declaration of independence which preceded it, I 
find an important fact, which may throw some 
light on the question of boundary. From the 
municipality or county of Bexar, I find the follow- 
ing names, viz: Francisco Rouis, Antonio Na- 
varro, J. B. Bodgett. From the municipality or 
county of San Patricio, are the names of John 
Turner, B. B. Goodrich, Jesse Grimes, J. G. 
Swisher, G. W. Burnett. Now, sir, by reference 
to Mitchell’s map, which I have before me, I find 
these municipalities or counties laid down as ex- 
tending from the Nueces to the Rio Grande; and 


in Mrs. Holley’s Texas, I find a very interesting | 


account of the town of San Patrick, on the west 
side of the Nueces, and which, I understand, was 
the seat of justice of the county of San Patricio, 


until it was removed to.Corpus Christi, by the act | 


of the 18th of January, 1845. 


I will read Mrs. Holley’s description of San 
Patrick, written in the year 1836: 


San Patrick.—This is an Irish colony, situated in Mc- 
Mullen’s and McGloin’s grant, on the right bank of the 
Nueces. A number of Irish families have settled here, and 
many others will probably find an asylum, with the certain 
prospect of plenty and independence. The settlement of 


Irish colonies in this grant is the great object of the Em- || 


presarios, who are themselves ‘exiles of Erin.? The Mezi- 
can garrison ut this place surrendered to the patriots on the 
3d October, 1835.” 

I shall have occasion, before I close my remarks, 
to refer to the various acts of the Texan Congress, 
fixing the times of holding courts in the counties 


of San Patricio and Bexar, and especially the act | 


of the 24th of May, 1838, establishing the dividing 
line between them. 
with the remark, that by that act, the boundary 
was declared to be a direct line from a certain point 
on the Rio Frio, thirty miles above its junction 
with the Nueces, to the town of Laredo, on the 
left bank of the Rio Grande. Iam not now dis- 
cussing the question as to the boundaries of the 
department called Bexar or Texas under the Span- 
ish Government, or during the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the Mex#can people for independence; much 


less the idle and useless question as to the imagin- || 


ary boundary, during the period that Texas and 
Coahuila constituted one State in the Mexican con- 
federacy. I care not whether Coahuila and Tam- 
aulipas were supposed to have theoretical pos- 
sessions on this side of the Rio Grande prior to 
the overthrow of the Federal constitution of 1824. 


If they had such possessions, they lost them when | 
they lost their State sovereignty, by acquiescing | 


in the revolution, and submitting to the degrada- 
tion of becoming a mere department in Santa Anna’s 


military despotism, with their diminished and cur- | 


tailed limits. By that act of submission they for- 


feited all | 
this side of t Rio Grande to become co-sufferers 
in their degradation. The bond of union was dis- 


solved by their own act, and by their wrong; and | 


the people on this side, in the counties of San 
Patricio and Bexar, had a right to be represented, 
as they were represented, in the convention which 
proclaimed the independence and formed the con- 
stitution of the Republic of Texas. The question 
now to be determined is, what were the bound- 


aries of the Republic, not the department of Texas. | 


I have shown that the first invading army had been 


captured, and sent beyond the Rio Grande, and | 
that, on the first day of January, 1836, there was | 


nota Mexican soldier on this side of that river. 


| While the Texans were engaged in improving and 


There was || 


remodeling their civil institutions, Santa Anna was 

reparing and organizing a new army of invasion. 
Fe crossed the Rio Grande, and entered the set- 
tlements of Texas with two invading columns— 
the one in the direction of San Antonio, and the 
other upon Goliad. The slaughter of Travis and 
his fellow-patriots in the Alamo, and the murder of 
Fanninand his entire command at Goliad, after they 


had entered intoa capitulation and become prisoners || 


of war, foreshadowed the fate of all who might fall 
into the hands of the Dictator. The work of de- 


_ struction continued, with fire and sword, until the 


and on the || two hostile armies met on the banks of the 


I will here content myself | 


to require their fellow-citizens on | 








Sa 
|| Jacinto. There, on the 21st of April, 1836, the 
} gallant little Texan army, under the command of 
| the distinguished Senator before me, literally an- 
| nihilated the Mexican forces, leaving more than 
| one-half of them dead upon the field, and capturing 
| the rest—not allowing even one to escape to tell 
| the tale of the terrible retribution which the God of 
| Battles had inflicted upon them for their merciless 
| crimes. The murderer of Fannin and his men was 
| now a captive pleading for his life in the hands of 
| the Texan General. The generals of the two 
| armies, and the Executives of the two nations, (for 
such they were now acknowledged to be,) imme- 
diately opened negotiations for a treaty of peace, 
independence, and boundaries. At length, on the 
| 12th of May, 1836, the treaty was signed by Presi- 
| dent Burnett and his cabinet on the part of the Re- 
public of Texas, and General Santa Anna on the 
part of Mexico. The caption shows who were 
the parties to this treaty. I will read it: 


| “ Articles ofagreement and solemn compact, made and 
|| adopted by James G. Burnet, President of the Republic of 
| Texas, and the undersigned members of the cabinet thereof, 
on the one part, and Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
|| President of the Republic of Mexico, and Don Vincente 
| Filisola, general of division, Don José Urea, Don Joaquim 
| Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Goana, generals of bri- 
|| gades of the armies of Mexico.” 


| After a preamble, the first article proceeds as fol- 
| lows: 


“ Therefore, it is agreed by the President Santa Anna, 
| and the Generals Don Vincente Filisola, Don José Urea, 
| Don Joaquim Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Goana— 
|| ‘Ist. That the armies of Mexico shall, with all practi- 
| eable expedition, evacuate the territory of Texas, and retire 
| to Monterey, beyond the Rio Grande.”’ 


| The second article provides that the Mexican 
| 


} 





| 

‘}army ‘shall abstain from all pillage and devasta- 
|| tion” on their retreat. I will invite especial atten- 
| tion to the third, and a part of the fourth articles, 
' as follows: 


6¢ 3d. That the army of Texas are to march westwardly, 
and to occupy such posts as the commanding general may 
| think proper, on the east side of the Rio Grande or Rio 
Bravo del Norte. 
« 4th. "That the President Santa Anna, in his official char- 
acter as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don 
Vincente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquim Ramires y 
|| Sesma, and Don Antonio Goana, as chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, entire, 
and perfect independence of the Republic of Texas, with 
such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the same.”? 


The fifth article prescribes the boundaries of the 
Republic of Texas. I will read so much as relates 
to the southwestern boundary: 


| 5th. That the following be, and the same are hereby, 
established and made the lines of demarcation between the 

| two Republics of Mexico and Texas, to wit: The line shall 

| commence at the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on 
|| the western bank thereof, and shall pursue the samme bank 
| of the said river to the point where the river assumes the 
| name of the Rio Bravo del Norte, from which point it shall 
proceed on the said western bank to the head waters, or 
source of said river, it being understood that the terms Rio 
| Grande and Rio Bravo del Norte apply to and designate one 
| and the same stream.”’ 


The sixth and seventh articles relate to the re- 
lease of prisoners and the restoration to Texas of 
all fortresses, artillery, and munitions of war with- 
in her limits. 

In article eighth, Texas undertakes, in consider- 
|| ation of the foregoing provisions, to spare the life 
of Santa Anna and his officers, and to restore them 
| to their liberty. 
| Article ninth is as follows: 
|| 9th. The release of the President Santa Anna shall be 

made immediately on receiving the signatures of Generals 
| Don Vincente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquim Ramires 
y Sesma, and Don Antonio Goana, to this agreement, and 


| his conveyance to Vera Cruz as soon afterwards as may be 
convenient.”’ 





It will be borne in mind, that the generals named 
in the ninth article were not prisoners, and that 
after the capture of Santa Anna, General Filisola 
_ succeeded to his powers as commander-in-chief of 
the Mexican army. The remaining articles relate 
to the mode in which these were to be executed. 
General Filisola, and the other officers named in 
the ninth article, did subsequently sign and ratify 
this treaty; and, in pursuance of it, were permitted 
| to retire, with the forces under their command, in 
peace and security beyond the Rio Grande. Here 
ends the history of the second invasion of Texas 
by-Mexico. Like the first, it resulted in the total 
| annihilation of the invading army—its defeat and 
‘|capture. Texas was now free and independent, 
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the Rio Grande. Those who survived the battle 
of San Jacinto, and returned to their own country, 
did so by the permission of the Texan army, and 
under the sanctity of a treaty stipulation that the 
Rio Grande should forever remain the line of * de- 
marcation between the two Republics of Mexico 
and Texas.”” 






facts which I have brought to the notice of the 
Senate. But, sir, am well aware, that while no 
Senator will controvert the truth of any one mate- 
rial fact which I have stated, or the fairness and 
impartiality with which all my facts have been 
presented, yet it will be said that the treaty to 
which I have alluded was not binding upon the 
Mexican nation, because Santa Anna wasa prisoner 
of war, in captivity, at the time of itsexecution. I 
do not deem it necessary to make an argument on 
this point, so far as Santa Anna is himself con- 
cerned, for it can make no difference with the re- 
sult. General Filisola, and the other generals who 
subsequently signed and ratified that treaty, in 


conjunction with him, were not prisoners of war— | 


were not in duress or captivity when they exe- 
cuted it. They were at the head of-their respect- 


ive commands, in the full enjoyment of all their || 


faculties, and the free exercise of all their rights, 
when they signed and ratified the instrument. 
They acted upon their own judgments and of their 
own volition, and made no pretext of duress or 
coercion. If, then, the captivity of Santa Anna 


deprived him of the faculties of volition and action, | 


Filisola succeeded to his 'position of commander- 
in-chief of the army, and was duly invested with all 
the powers of which he had been deprived. But, sir, 
I cannot concede that the acts of Santa Anna were 
not binding upon himself and his Government. We 


must bear in mind that the Government of Mexi- | 


co at that time was a military despotism, erected 
upon the ruins of the Republic, after the Federal 
constitution had been abolished. Santa Anna was 


the head of that Government, (if, indeed, he was | 
not the Government itself;) and the people were 


responsible for his acts, because they had submit- 


ted to his rule, and acquiesced in his authority, | 


The government had no rightful existence, and no 
other authority than that which resulted from vio- 
lence and power. It had extended its authority, 


by successful revolution, to the Rio Grande, and | 
to that extent the people were bound by its acts. | 


It had failed in two successive attempts to estab- 
lish its power on this side of that river, and the 
evidence of that failure is to be found recorded in 
letters of blood in the treaty of San Jacinto, sealed 
with the impress of the government’s captivity, and 
witnessed by the dead of more than one half of the 
revolutionary army. The failure of Mexico to 
conquer and reduce to subjugation, is conclusive 
evidence of the right of the inhabitants to govern 
themselves. This treaty is an acknowledgment of 
that right, and, as such, is good evidence of the 
independence and boundaries of the Republic of 
Texas. I do not insist that the treaty conferred 
any new rights upon Texas, either in respect to 
her independence or limits; for they existed before 
the treaty was signed and independent of its pro- 
visions. 
resulted from the subversion of the constitutional 
government of the Mexican confederacy; the fact 
of independence, with the boundary of the Rio 
Grande, was evidenced by the total annihilation of 
every revolutionary arm 
enter her territory, an 


acknowledgment of both the right and the fact. It 
was entered into for a consideration, which, it is 
reasonable to suppose, was not only desirable, but 
invaluable to Mexico. The life of her Chief Magis- 
trate, and the safety of thousands of her soldiers 
and officers, depended upon it, and were secured by 
it. In fact, the whole conduct of the Government 
of Mexico, from the date of that treaty through a 
long series of years, has clearly shown that she re- 

arded the Rio Grande as the lanadeon of Texas: 

utclaimed the right of reconquest, as she is pleased 
to term it, inasmuch as the treaty had not been 
ratified according 


which had been abolished nearly two years previ- 
ous. 
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without a hostile foot upon her soil. There was | 
not a Mexican soldier to be found on this side of | 


It does seem to me that I might stop | 
here with safety, and rest the question of the bound- | 
ary of the Rio Grande upon the incontrovertible |! 


Her inalienable right of independence | 


which had presumed to_ 


the expulsion of every | 
hostile foot from her soil. The treaty is a valid | 


to the forms of the constitution, 


Texas was permitted to remain in the, 
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undisturbed possession of the territory for years. 
Invasion and conquest were constantly threatened, 
but no attempt was ever made to carry the threat 
into execution by a regularly-appointed army until 
the year 1842, six years after the battle and treaty 
of San Jacinto. In that year, General Vascus 
ventured to cross the Rio Grande, and, by a rapid | 
movement, succeeded, on the 6th of March, in 
reaching and plundering San Antonio. The Tex- 
ans instantly seized their arms, and prepared to 
chastise and repulse the invaders. The result is 
thus recorded in Green’s Mier Expedition: 


20), 1844, issued an order or proclamation, of which 
the third section is as follows: 

“3. Every individual whe may be found at the distance 
of one Teague trom the left bank of the Rio Bravo [Rio 
Grand} will be regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the 


USURPERS OF THAT PART OF THE NATIONAL TERRITORY, and 
as a traitor to his country.”? 


This order is important in two points of view: 
first, that while Mexico claimed the whole of Tex- 
as, as her national territory, she at that time 
regarded and acknowledged the Rio Brave, or 
Grande, as the boundary. She had previously 
declared the inhabitants of Texas rebels and trat- 
tors, who were to be put to immediate death; and 
by this order that sentence was applied to every 
person, whether Mexican er Texan, who should 
be found at the distance of three miles from the 
Rio Grande, upon the ground that the fact of being 
there was conclusive evidence that they favored 
the Texan cause. A Mexican might cross the 

| river to the left bank, and save his life by showing 
that he was not a Texan; but if he went one league 

| from the Rio Grande, death was his portion, and 

_ no excuse or explanation would be received. The 
next point upon which this order is important, is 

| to be found in the fact of its express acknowledg- 

| ment, that the Texans were in possession of the 
country: 

“Every individual who may be found at the distance of 
one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will be re- 
garded asa favorer and accomplice of the USURPERS OF THAT 
PART OF THE NATIONAL TERRITORY.”’ 

It appears, then, that the Texans had usurped the 
territory on the left bank of the Rio Bravo, or 
Grande. ‘To usurp, according to Webster, is ‘* to 

| seize and hold in possession by force or without right.”’ 
1 have already disposed of the question as to the 
right of Texas “ to seize and hold in possession 
by force’? the country between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande; and it is sufficient for my pur- 
pose that Mexico, in 1844, acknowledged the fact 
that Texas had seized and did then hold it in pos- 
session by force. I have now traced, with a mi- 
| nuteness which I fear has been tedious, ever 
| important fact, bearing upon the question sthauad- 
| ary, since the subversion of the federal constitu- 
tion of 1824. In the examination of this subject, 
my mind has been powerfully impressed by the 
| circumstance, that in every invasion which Mex- 
ico has ever made of the territory of Texas, the 
| Rio Grande has beeu uniformly mentioned as the 
line which the army crossed, and beyond which it 
retreated whenever it was permitted to escape. 
| The same may be said of the capitulations and 
treaties with the two captive armies. The Nueces 
is not even alluded to, nor can the name be found 
| in any one of them. This circumstance is a pow- 
erful argument of itself, and is forced to make a 
deep impression upon the mind of every impartial 
man. 

Having shown that Mexico has never held any 
portion of the country this side of the Rio Grande 
(of course I speak of the lower Rio Grande) since 
the subversion of the constitution of 1824, and that 
Texas has promptly repelled every invasion of 

her territory, | now propose to show that she has 
oceupied and governed it 7 her civil institutions 
during that whole period. I have already shown 
that every Mexican garrison between the Nueces 
-and the Rio Grande, as well as in all other por- 
| tions of Texas, was reduced and captured in the 
fall of 1835—that the counties of San Patricio and 
Bexar were represented in the convention which 
established the provisional government in Novem- 
ber, 1835, and also in the convention which de- 


A large number had already assembled under their vet- 
eran leader, General Edward Burleson, always the first in 
the field and foremost inthe fight. The ENEMY FIED BEFORE 
TuemM TO THE RIO GRANDE, one hundred and fifty miles 
distant,”? 

| This was the end of the third regular invasion 
of Texas by Mexico. The invading army only 
'eseaped the fate of the two preceding ones by a 
hasty flight before the Texans across the Rio 
Grande. Now for the fourth and last invasion 
|| which Mexico ever attempted, unless, indeed, 
|, the marauding party under Canales, which was 
promptly met and repulsed, is entitled to the dig- 
nity of that designation. About the Ist of Sep- 
| tember, 1842, General Woll crossed the Rio Grande 
| with his army, and, by rapid marches, took pos- 
session of San Antonio on the 11th of that month. 
A few days afterwards he succeeded in capturing 
‘;and murdering a small party of Texans in the 
vicinity of that place. For the result of this inva- 
| sion, I will invite the attention of the Senate to the 
passages which I will read from the work I have 
just quoted: 
| ‘* After the massacre of Dawson and his men, General 
| Woll made a triumphal entry into San Antonio with his fil 
teen prisoners and some two hundred of his own wounded, 
and prepared for a hasty retreat towards the Rio Grunde. 
| This retreat was greatly hastened upon hearing that Colonels 
Mayfield, Moore, and McCullough, and others, were coming 
up with reimforcements to Caldwell. With all General 
| Woll’s burry in bis flight homeward, at the Rio Hondo he 
| found Caldwell upon his heels. His retreat became a flight 
and a panic; and had the Texans charged him, as all now 
|| agree, and as all then seemed to be anxious to do, his whole 
| force would have fallen an easy prey. Much has been said 
|| against Caldwell and others for not so doing ; and the blame 
has been charged upon several; but the writer has not been 
| 
| 


able to satisfy his mind that any particular individual was 
to blame. It seems to be one of those mischances in war, 
more the result of accident, or the want of promptness, than 
the absence of bravery. It was, however, a national misfor- 
tune that he was permitted to escape to the west side of the Rio 
Grande, after murdering forty-one, and carrying off sixty- 
seven of our best citizens.”’ 


Thus ended the fourth and last invasion of Texas | 
|| by Mexico. If at any time marauding parties ever 
| crossed the Rio Grande and approached the settle- 
|| ments, their flight, before Hays’s and McCul- 
|| lough’s rangers, was more — than their origin- 
‘|}al march. The repulse and retreat. of General 
|| Woll’s army in the fall of 1842, again left Texas 
|| in the undisputed enjoyment of her whole territo- | 
| rial limits, as defined in the treaty of San Jacinto, 
,and vindicated by her arms whenever invaded, 
/since the date of General Cos’s capitulation in 
|| 1835. und 
always held the marauding parties in check, and | 
| repulsed them whenever they invaded the country. 
| On this point 1 will read a paragraph from the 
| speech of Mr. Kaurman, of Texas, in the House 
| of Representatives, on the 27th of June, 1846: 
| 


I have said that Hays and McCullough 


“ Indeed, the Texas rangers, under the gallant Hays and 
| McCullough, have for years held undisputed sway over that 
territory, [the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
| Grande,} and we have had such occupation of it as the con- 
dition and wants of our population permitted and required. | 
|| No Mexican forces have ever been stationed on the left [of the 
Rio Grande|—all their war manifestoes are dated on the 
|| right.” clared the independence, and formed the constitu- 
I am aware that I am accumulating evidence on || tion of the Republic of Texas in March, 1836— 
this point beyond what ought to be required to |, and that by that constitution each of those coun- 
convince the most incredulous mind. Yet I must || ties constituted a congressional district, with the 
be permitted to call the attention of the Senate to right of sending Representatives and Senators to 
one item more: I allude to the armistice which | the Congress of the Republic. I have referred 
was concluded between the Governments of Mexi- | also to the act of the Texan Congress of the 24th 
co and Texas, on the 15th of February, 1844, and |, day of May, 1838, defining with greater certainty 
the proclamation of General Woll, announcing the | the dividing line between those counties from the 
reopening of hostilities from and after the J1th of | river Nuecesto the RioGrande river, and confirming 
June of that year. The hostilities which were | the surveys of land which had been made by the 
reopened existed only on paper, if we except the | county surveyors of both respectively. On the 19th 
cruel and barbarous treatment of the Texan pris- || day of December, 1836, the Congress of Texas 
oners who had been so unfortunate as to fall into ssed an act defining the boundaries of the Re- 
‘| the hands of the Mexicans in the previous cam- || public, and adopting those designated in the som 
_paigns. General Woll, acting under the express || of San Jacinto. On the 4th day of February, 1842, 
| orders of the Mexican Government, at Mier, June || an act was passed fixing the times of holding the 
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higher courts in the counties of San Patricio and 
Bexar, and for other purposes. On the 18th of 
January, 1844, another act was passed regulating 
the times of holding courts in those counties; and 
on the 31st of December, 1844, an act was passed 
changing the times of holding courts in those coun- 
ties. On the 18th of January, 1845, an act was 
passed removing the seat of justice of San Patricio 
county to Corpus Christi, and providing for the 
appointment of a presiding judge of the county 
court. On the Istof February, 1845, an act provi- 
ting for the resurvey of all the land in the counties 
of San Patricio and Refugio, the title of which 
was derived from the Mexican Government or the 
State of Coahuila and ‘Texas, and for returning the 
plats to the general land office of Texas. I have all 
these acts before me, but will not stop to read 
them, unless desired by some Senator. During 
the whole of the period from the establishment of 
the Republic, these counties were represented in 
the Congress of Texas. They were also repre- 
sented in the convention of the people of Texas, 
which agreed to the terms of annexation, and 
which the constitution of the State of 
Texas, with which she was admitted into our 
Federal Union. I hold in my hand the present 
constitution of Texas—the same upon which our 
act of Congress was founded, admitting her into 
the Union as a State, upon an equal footing 
with the original States; and, in the 30th section 
of the 3d article, I find that the county of San 
Patricio is constituted a representative district with 
one representative, and the county of Bexar with 
two representatives; and in the thirty-second sec- 
tion of the same article is the following provision: 
* The county of Bexar, the eighteenth district, shall 
elect one Senator. The counties of Goliad, Refu- 
gio, and San Patricio, the nineteenth district, shall 
elect one Senator.”’ 

The third section of the thirteenth article is as 
follows: 


formed 


* Section 3d. All laws and parts of laws now in force in 


the Republic of Texas, which are not repugnant to the Con- | 


stitution of the United States, the joint resolutions for an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, or to the provisions of 
this constitution, shall continue and remain in force as the 
laws of this State, until they expire by their own limitation, 
or shall be altered or repealed by the Legislature thereof.” 


Now, sir, this provision ratifies and continues in | 
force all the acts of the Texan Congress to which | 


I have referred—the act declaring the Rio Grande 
to be the boundary of the Republic—the act estab- 


lishing the boundary lines of counties from the | 


Nueces to the Rio Grande—the several acts pro- 
viding for the surveys of lands and fixing the times 
of holding courts in those counties—all are con- 
firmed by this seetion of the constitution. The 
Congress of the United States must be presumed 
to have been familiar with these laws and this sec- 


tion of the constitution, when the act was passed | 


admitting her into the Union. 


This presumption | 


is greatly strengthened by the fact, that within a | 
few days after the admission of Texas, Congress | 


passed an act extending our revenue laws over the 
territory of the State, and establishing a port of 
delivery, among other places, at Corpus Christi, in 
the county of San Patricio. 

I have now concluded all I have to say on the 
question of boundary. Whether I have succeeded 
in establishing the boundary of the Rio Grande, is 
for the Senate and the country to judge. One 


thing is certain: Mexico never dreamed of any | 


other boundary than that of the Rio Grande or the 
Sabine. She was in possession of the country to 
the Rio Grande, and claimed the right to conquer 
to the Sabine. ‘This was the position of Mexico 


towards Texas, as stated by herself, when the lat- | 


ter was annexed to this country and admitted into 
the Union. 

‘The question now arises, who commenced the 
present war—the United States or Mexico? ‘This 
seems to be a disputed point between the two great 
political parties in this country, although the gov- 
ernments of the two belligerent countries agree in 
relation to it. Our Government has officially de- 


clared, in the form of a solemn law, all the depart- || 


ments concurring, that the war was commenced 
by ‘the act of Mexico.’’? This is our statement 
of the question. Now for the Mexican side of 


the case, as stated by her President and Ministers I] 


of War and Foreign Affairs. 1 read from the 
President’s annual message of December 8, 1846. 
** The apprehensions of a contemplated Mexiean invasion 


| 
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have been since fully justified by the event. The determi- | 


nation of Mexico to rush into hostilities with the United | 
States was afterwards manifested from the whole tenor of | 
the note of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Aflairs to our | 


minister, bearing date on the 12th of March, 1846. Paredes 
had then revoluuonized the government, and his mini-ter, 
after referring to the resolution for the annexation of Texas, 


which had been adopted by our Congress in March, 1845, | 


proceeds to declare, that ‘a fact such as this, or, to speak 
‘with greater exactness, so notable an act of usurpation, 
‘created an imperious necessity that Mexico, for her own 
‘honor, should repel it with proper firmness and dignity. 
‘The Supreme Government had beforehand declared, that it 


‘would look upon such an act as cusus belli; and, as acon- | 


‘sequence of this declaration, negotiation was, by its very 
‘nature, at an end, and war was the only recourse of the Mex- 
*icun Government.’ 

“ It appears, also, that on the 4th of April following, Gen- 
eral Paredes, through his Minister of War, issued orders to 
the Mexican General in command on the Texan frontier to 
‘attack’? ourarmy ‘by every means which war permits.’ To 
this General Paredes had been pledged tothe army and people 
of Mexico during the military revolution which had brought 
him into power. On the L8th of April, 1845, General Pa- 
redes add. essed a letter to the commander on that trontier, 
in which he stated to him, ‘At the present date, [T suppose 
‘you atthe head of that valiant army, either fighting already, 
Sor preparing for the operations of a campaign ;’ and ‘sup 
‘ posing you already on the theatre of operations, and with 
‘all the forces assembled, it is indispensable thet hostilities he 
‘commenced, yourself taking the iniliative against the ene- 
‘my.’ 


Thus we find that the Mexican Minister of For- 
eien Affairs, on the 12th of March, 1846, notified 
our minister, that ** NEGOTIATION WAS, BY ITS VERY 
NATURE, AT AN END, and WAR WAS THE ONLY RE- 
COURSE OF THE MEXICAN GoveRNMENT;”’ and that 
on the 18th day of April, 1846, the President of 
Mexico instructed the general of the Mexican 


army that it was ‘* indispensable that hostilities be | 


commenced, YOURSELF TAKING THE INI-! 


TIATIVE aGainst THE ENEMY.’’ 
the act. 


Mexico avows 


It is her pride and boast that she com- | 


menced the war—that she took the ‘* initiative,”? | 


and struck the first blow. She makes no com- 
plaint of General Taylor’s march from Corpus 
Christi to the Rio Grande. 
that movement at the time she gave orders for the 
commencement of hostilities. Her complaint was, 
that our armies were stationed on the west side of 
the Sabine—that we had incorporated the country 
between the Sabine and the Rio Grande into our 
Union, and deprived her of the right which she 
claimed of reconquest. ‘This was her grievance; 
and for this grievance she boasted that she had the 
chivalry to make war against the United States, 
' and take the initiative. She knew nothing of the 
distinctions in the strength of her title on the one 


side or the other of the Nueces until she found it | 


explained in the speeches of American Senators. 
Those speeches are the foundations of her better 
, title to the country west than east of that river. 
| Up to the commencement of this war, the name of 
the Nueces river cannot be found in any Mexican 
document—civil or military—addressed to this 
country or Texas, in which she claims a better or 
any other title to that river than to the Sabine. 
Her separate title to the Nueces isa Whig title, 
originating in this country, and derived from Whig 
_newspapers and speeches, and adopted by the 
Mexican authorities, for the first time, in the ne- 
'gotiation with Mr. Trist “on the Chapultepec 


causeway.’’ She now claims it, because she is 


told that it is hers; but she is unable to compre- | 
hend, much less explain, upon what principles her || 


separate and better utle rests. I repeat, that this 
line of the Nueces was manufactured in 
country, for the purpose of erecting a platform 
from which to assail the President of the United 
States, and through him the Democratic party. 
The idea was conceived after the passage of the 
| act of the 13th of May, 1846, recognizing ** a state 
of war by the act of Mexico,’’ and by gentlemen 
who voted for that law. Why did they not then 
tell us that the President had invaded the territory 
of Mexico in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and instruct him to withdraw the 
army within the line of our rightful boundary, in- 
stead of furnishing ten millions of dollars and fifty 
thousand men to prosecute the invasion to the 
vitals of Mexico? I suppose the answer will be, 
if any answer shall be made, that they at that time 
were as ignorant as Mexico herself of the exist- 
ence of any better title to the one side than the 
other of the Nueces. 
But, sir, there is one point more to which I wish 
| to address a few remarks. It is strenuously in- 


sisted, here and elsewhere, that the letter of the 
‘ Secretary of War, of the 13th of January, 1846, 


this | 


She knew nothing of | 


1? 


ordering General Taylor from Corpus Christi to 
the Rio Grande, was the real cause of the war 
Some go so far as to charge the President with 
giving the order for the purpose of producing 
war; while others, who are more charitable, con- 
tent themselves with saying that it was an act go 
imprudent and reckless, that any man in his senses 


| ought to have known that war would have been 


the inevitable consequence. It often becomes 
necessary in military movements, on a theatre 
remote from the capital, to trust much to the supe- 
rior local knowledge and discretion of the com. 
manding general in respect to the proper disposition 
of the forces under his command. Such was the 
case in this instance. General Taylor was put in 
full possession of the views of the Government, in 
sending him to Texas, and left to select his own 
position. Those views were, the defence of tie 
western boundary of Texas from invasion, and the 
preservation of friendly relations with Mexico, if 
possible. He selected his position at Corpus 
Christi, and after remaining there several months, 


_on the 4th of October, 1545, he wrote to the de- 


partment as follows: 


“Sin: I beg leave to suggest some considerations in rela- 
tion to the present position of our forcesand tie di-po-itions 
which may become necessary for the more effectual prose- 
eution of the objects for which it has been concentrated.” 


After a detailed exposition of the reasons for the 
recommendation which he was about to make, he 
proceeds as follows: 


‘¢ For these reasons, our position thus far has, I think, been 
the best possible; but now that the entire force will soon be 
concentrated, it may well be a question whether the views of 
Government vil be best carried out by our remuin ng at this 
point. Itis with great deference that [ make any suggestions 
on topies Which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, J cannot 
doubt that the settlement will be greatly fucilitated und hustened 


| by our taking possession at once of one or two suitable points 


on, or quite near, thal river. Our strength and state of prep- 
aration should be displayed ina manner notto be mistaken. 
However salutary may be the effect produced upon the bor- 


|| der people by our presence here, we are too far from the 


frontier to impress the Government of Mexico with our 
readiness to vindicate by force of arms, if necessary, our 
title to the country as far as the Rio Grande. 'T'he ¢ army of 
occupation? will in a few days be concentrated at this point, 
in condition for vigorous and efficient service. Mexico 
having as yet made no positive declaration of war, or com- 
mitted any overt act of hostilities, [do not feel at liberty, 


| under my instructions, particularly those of July 8, to make 


a forward movement to the Rio Grande without authority 
from the War Department.” 

These are the recommendations of General Tay- 
lor: ** I cannot doubt that the settlement will be 
greatly facilitated and hastened by our taking pos- 
session at once of one or two suitable points on, 


| or quite near, that river,’ the Rio Grande. ‘* I do 
not feel at liberty, under my instructions, parti- 
| cularly those of the 8th of July, to make a for- 
| ward movement to the Rio Grande, without au- 


thority from the War Department.” 


General 


Taylor was the commanding general on the the- 


'atre of action. 
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He had better opportunities of 
knowing the movements, intentions, and feelings 
of the Mexicans, than any one else. He had pre- 
viously, July 20, 1845, given the department this 
assurance: ** and the department may rest assured 
that I will take no step to interrupt the friendly 
relations between the United States and Mexico.” 
Relying’upon the faith of this assurance, and upon 
his better means of information, the department 
complied with his request, and gave him the de- 
sired order ‘* for a forward movement to the Rio 
Grande.” General Taylor had recommended it 
as a. peace measure, calculated to facilitate and 
hasten the settlement of the boundary question; 
and in that view, and on that recommendation, the 
order was given. It is clear, therefore, that Gen- 
eral Taylor, and he alone, is responsible for that 
order. If it was right and wise, his is the merit; 
and if it was wrong, he ought—as I have no doubt 
he is perfectly willing—to take the responsibility. 
I have no doubt that the order was an act of pol- 


icy and wisdom—nay, of necessity. 


But, sir, who are the men that condemn this 
order, and for what purpose is the condemnation 
made at this time? They are the professed advo- 
cates of the election of General Taylor to the 
Presidency, and the order is condemned for the 
purpose of making political capital for themselves 
and their candidate, against the Democratic party. 
Under the influence of the same patriotic motives, 
it has suddenly been discovered, by a portion of 
those who voted for the war, that it was unjust, 
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unnecessary, and unconstitutional. They can see | 
no hope of rescuing the ship of state from the 
hands of the wicked rulers who are directing its 
course, except by the elevation to the Presidency 
of aman, whose very name has been introduced 
to the knowledge of the civilized world only by 
his extraordinary success in shedding human 
biood in an unjust cause! By denouncing the war 
as ascheme of rapine and robbery, they, in etiect, 
charge Generals Taylor and Scott, and all the offi- 
cers and men under their command, with being a 
band of successful robbers, murderers, and pirates; | 
whose only title to the gratitude of their country 
men is derived from a series of unparalleled tri- 
umphs in violation of the Constitution of their 
country, over a weak and an unoffending people! 
Should it hereafter be to us a matter of surprise to 
hear all Europe, whose jealousy has been aroused 
by our growing greatness and importance among 
the nations of the world, denounce us as a nation 
of robbers and pirates, when they can refer to the 
speeches of American Senators for the truth and 
justice of their statements? Suppose gentlemen 
succeed in making the world believe that the war 
in which we are engaged, and which has been 
sanctioned by the nation according to all the forms 
and solemnities known to the Constitution, is un- 
necessary and unjust—a’war of rapine and rob- 
bery —their only triumph of which they can boast 
will be, that they have rendered the name and 
the fame of their country infamous in the eyes of 
‘hristendom. Whose heart did not swell and 
pulsate with patriotic pride as he heard the shout 
of the glorious victories achieved by our country- 
men wafted from the plains and mountains of | 
Mexico, striking terror to the hearts of all ene- 
mies of republican institutions, and demonstrating 
that ours is the first military, as well as civil power, | 
upon the globe? Sir, I shall never forget the proud | 
and grateful emotions of my own breast, when the 
response was heard from ail parts of the Union to 
the call for volunteers in the summer of 1846, 
showing that more than three hundred thousand 
had tendered their services, when only fifty thou- | 
sand could be received. Was that response | 
prompted by a love of plunder and robbery; or | 
was it a patriotic response from the hearts of free- 
men, burning with a fervent desire to avenge their 
country’s wrongs and vindicate her rights? Shall 
it be said that in republican America the only 
sentiment which can animate and arouse the whole | 
people—which can quell partisan strife and oblit- 
erate party distinction, for a time—is an insatiable 
lust for rapine and robbery, upon our unoffending 
and unfortunate neighbors? Such must be the 
fruits of the victory, if gentlemen triumph in the 
efforts they are now making in regard to this war. || 
All the emotions of my heart and the feelings of 
my nature revolt at the idea. 
pride rebels at the thought. My own State has 
sent nearly seven thousand men to this war, and | 
has offered up more lives on the field of battle, and | 
sacrificed more by the diseases of the country, | 
than any other State in the Union. Their patri- 
otic deeds of noble daring have shed honor upon | 
the State, as well as glory upon the American | 
arms. I feel grateful to them—the living and the 
dead—for the services they have rendered and the 
renown they have won. Every other State has 
had its share in the glory of this war. If they | 
have not furnished as many men, it was because | 
the Government declined to receive them. All | 


have done their duty, and all ought to feel proud 
of their achievements. 


National and State || 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOWELL COBB, | 
OF GEORGIA, 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, | 
February 2, 1848, 
On the causes and the conduct of the War with 


| 
Mexico. 
Mr. COBB said: : 


Mr. Speaker: It has been solemnly asserted by 
the majority of this House, on our records, that | 
the present war with Mexico ‘ was unnecessarily | 
and unconstitutionally begun by the President of 
the United States.’’ “I take it that gentlemen, in || 
voting this declaration, intend to convey fully the '' 


_our Union the Repu 


I participating in bringing about that result would || 


the calamitous consequences that would come in 
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idea—whick the language employed by them im- 
ports—that the war is an unnecessary one; that it 
could easily have been avoided by the exercise of 
proper wisdom, discretion, and foresight on the 
part of the President, provided he had been actu- 
ated by patriotic motives in adopting the various 
measures which he has taken in reference to it; | 
and thereby holding him responsible before the 
country for all the blood that has been spilt, and 
all the treasure that has been expended in its pros- 
ecution. The charge is a grave and serious one, 
imputing the deepest moral turpitude to the Presi- 
dent; and those who have made it, with such formal | 
solemnity, should be held to a strict accountability 
at the bar of public opinion, if, upon a due examin- 
ation of the facts, it should appear to be utterly 
groundless—neither sustained by evidence, nor 


' supported by argument. 


The act of the President upon which this charge | 


| is founded, and which is thus to involve himin such 


heavy responsibility, is the order issued, under his 

direction, by the Secretary of War, on the 13th of || 
January, 1846, for the removal of the army from | 
Corpus Christi to some proper and convenient point | 


| onthe Rio Grande. This, sir, is the head and front | 


of the offending of the President, on account of | 
which he is charged with having brought upon us | 
all the calamity and disgrace which necessarily |, 
result from having the country involved in an || 
unjust war with a foreign nation. 
it may not be amiss, whilst we are examining |, 
into the origin and causes of this war, and seeking | 
to find the individuals upon whom the responsi- || 
bility of it is justly chargeable, to inquire into the | 
opinions which were entertained by those gentle- 
men who are now so bold and reckléss in their 
denunciations of the President, at the time that the | 
annexation of Texas was the subject of our delib- | 
erations. It may not be wholly uninstructive to | 
recall to our recollections the scenes of that day, | 
and the objections that were then urged against the || 
resolutions of annexation, as they were familiarly | 
called, when it was es to incorporate into 
lic of Texas, as one of our |! 
free and sovereign States. It would seem uncalled | 
for to remind gentlemen who were here during the 


discussion of that measure, or, indeed, those who || 
| were familiar with the views and opinions of the 
| public men and press of the opposite party on this 


subject, of the gloomy predictions which they | 


| essayed to send forth to the country as to the inev- | 
_itable consequence that would result from the | 


consummation of the purposes of the friends of | 
annexation; and yet, sir, the votes of gentlemen 
upon the charge against the President, to which || 
[ am now alluding, demand that their memory | 
should be refreshed upon this subject. They have | 


| forgotten the nature and character of the objections || 


which they urged against the annexation of Texas | 
to our Union, at the time when that proposition | 
was pending before Congress and the country. It | 
has passed from their memory that the alarm was | 
sounded in these Halls, and echoed back from || 
every section of the Union, that war with Mexico || 
would be the necessary result of carrying out that || 
important measure, and that those of us who were || 


be responsible before God and the country for all || 


its train. In glowing and eloquent terms they pre- | 
sented the gloomy picture of a bloody war between || 
the two Republics, and with prophetic indignation | 
they visited upon our consciences the responsi- | 
bility of the blood and treasure that would be sac- | 
rificed in the cause. 

If the position then assumed by the Whig party | 
be well-founded—if they were honest and sincere , 
in the declarations that they sent forth to the coun- | 
try,—I desire to know how it is that the original | 


| friends of annexation, who advocated, supported, | 


and voted for it, are now to be relieved of all the 


| responsibility which it was then charged they had | 
| incurred, and the whole of it is now to be laid at 

| the door of the President, for having, as they now |! 
| declare, involved us in an ‘unnecessary war,” || I 
| which could have been avoided by the exercise of || of the one they may ultimately 


|| may declare war, but will not. 
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its pendency before this House; and the country 
will not fail to remark, that it was not only avowed 
that annexation would be just cause of offence to 
Mexico, and predicted that war would be the ne- 
cessary consequence of such an act of bad faith 
towards Mexico on our part, but, sir, gentlemen 
went sull further, and declared that annexation 
was war per se; that by the very act of admitting 
Texas into our Union, we took upon ourselves 
whut they alleged to be the existing war between 
‘Texas and Mexico; and that, as a matter of una- 
voidable consequence, as soon as the deed was 
consummated, we were ipso facto in a state of war 
with Mexico. I read a short extract from the 
speech of Mr. J. R. Incersour, of Pennsylvania, 
delivered in this House on the 4th of January, 
1845, on the joint resolutions for the annexation 
of Texas. It was the first argument made on the 
subject on that occasion; and it will be observed 
that its language is bold, clear, explicit, and un- 
qualified : 

“ A question had sometimes been made whether annexa- 
tion with Texas would lead to war with Mexico. Mr. I. did 
not consider that to be a true statement of the case. Aan- 
nexation with Texas was of itself, and of necessity, war 
with Mexico. How could it be otherwise? A war evisted 
between these two countries. Whether civil or foreign in 
its nature, whether fiercely or sluggishly carried on, wax not 
the point. * * * If Texas should become a part of the 
United States, that part kept alive the war in which it was 
engaged, and every part of the United States adopted and 
assumed it.’? 

It is due to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(who, I perceive, is not in his seat,) to state, that 
upon an examination of the vote upon the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Asumvun,] declaring that this war ‘ was unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally begun by the Presi- 
dent of the United States,’’ | do not find the name 
of that gentleman recorded; and I therefore have 
not referred to it for the purpose of involving him 
in a personal inconsistency: but I use it, sir, as an 
exposition of the ground assumed by the opposite 
party pending the question of annexation—as a 
sentiment that was responded to by a large pro- 
portion of the people of the country, who agree 
with and belong to the same political party with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

I will next submit to the consideration of the 


| House an extract from a speech made on the same 


occasion by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Co.tamer,}] who has preceded me in this debate, 
in which that gentleman reiterates, with equal 
clearness and force, the sertiments expressed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and I do find 
that the gentleman from Vermont is one of those 
who have now declared, upon the records of this 
session of Congress, that this war was unnecessa- 
rily and unconstitutionally begun by the President 
of the United States. He said, in a speech deliv- 
ered in this House on the 23d January, 1845: 

“ My next objection is, that itis a war with Mexico. It 
is not, as has been insisted, only a matter for which Mexico 
Mexico claims Texas as a 
revolted province, and is now at war with her to reduce her. 
This Mexico has the undoubted right to do, if she can, OF 
this right none can deprive her, without her consent. This 
is an existing war; and, let who would participate, Mexico 
may prosecute it without any new declaration of war.” 

Such was the declaration of that gentleman at 
the time that the joint resolutions for the annexa- 
tion of Texas were progressing before Congress. 
He here declares, that the moment the resolutions 
were passed and become the law of the land, war 
existed between Mexico and the United States. 
If so, I want to know at what time that war ceased, 
and at what time the present war was begun by the 
President of the United States, as he now aflirms 
it was? Here, then, sir, is a plain, positive, and 
unequivocal declaration that annexation is war, 
made by the same gentleman who now says that 
war did not exist until it was unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally begun by the President. The 
two propositions are irreconcilable—both cannot 
be true. It is for the gentleman and his party to 


_ say upon which of these two contradictory staie- 


me 


nts they intend for the future to stand; and, also, 
in the spirit of candor, 


to acknowledge the falsity 
determine to 


proper prudence, foresight, and discretion. In order || abandon. 


that this thing may be the more strikingly pre- 
sented to the public mind, I propose to call your 
attention to the strong and emphatic language em- 
ployed by some of the prominent statesmen who | 
engaged in the discussion of the question during ' 





Mr. VINTON interposed, wishing to ask the 
ntleman from Georgia one question, and (Mr. 
. yielding) inquired if the friends of annexation, 
at the time of annexation, admitted it was war? . 
Mr. COBB. No, sir. They did not admit it. 
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Nor do the friends of annexation, like the gentle- 
man and his party, involve themselves in the in- 
consistency of assuming one position at that time, 
and another now. We stand now upon the same 
ground that we then occupied. We declared then 
that annexation was no just cause of offence to 
Mexico; that Texas had nobly and gloriously 
won her independence by the strong arm of suc- 
cessful revolution; and that therefore it ought not 
rightfully to involve this country in any war. 
We say so yet; and I may here add, that we have 
the strong authority of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] that it was 
** no just ground of complaint on the part of Mexi- 
co, that the United States annexed T'exas to them- 
selves.”” 

Mr. COLLAMER (Mr. Coss yielding) inquired 
whether, after the annexation of Texas, the Presi- 
dent, in his nextannual message, did not state that 
we were in a state of peace? 

Mr. COBB. Yes, beyond all question, the Pres- 
ident did so state. But how does that relieve the 
gentleman from the inconsistency of his position ? 
Are you bound by whatever the President says? 

Mr. COLLAMER (Mr. Coss again yielding) 
stated that he had then said that he thought annexa- 
tion was war; but as Congress must receive infor- 
mation from the President as to the state of the coun- 
try, especially of its foreign relations, and as the 
President, after annexation had been consummated, 
said we were in a state of peace, if this information 
was correct, the war must have begun from some 
other cause. 

Mr. COBB. Do I understand the gentleman 
from Vermont to say, then, that the President satis- 
fied him that he [Mr. Cocamer] was originally 
wrong? [A laugh.] DoT understand the gentle- 
man from Vermont no longer to believe that an- 
nexation avas war? 

Mr. COLLAMER. It was an act of war by the 
law of nations; but the President did not treat it 
so, and therefore I took him on his own ground, 

Mr. COBB, (resuming.) If the gentleman takes 
the President by the ground he assumes, he must 
allow that his mind has been convinced of his for- 
mer error by the argument of the President. ‘The 
gentleman cannot say at one time before Congress 
that such and such are his opinions, and after- 
wards, when he asserts contradictory opinions, 
say he does so on the ground, that although he 
believes he was at first right, yet he is told by the 
President of the United States that he was wrong. 
Are the gentlemen on that side of the House will- 
ing thus to place themselves in the attitude before 
the country of pinning their faith to the sleeve of 
the President? Or is it an attempt to justify them- 
selves in so glaring an inconsistency by the effort 
to throw the burden of it off of their own shoulders 
and on to the President of the United States? Were 
gentlemen to come here under the solemnities which 
were thrown upon the official acts of members of 
this House, and put upon record the solemn dec- 
laration of a fact, and afterwards say to the coun- 
try, I did it not because I believed it, but because 
the President took that position? That was the 
sum and substance of the explanation of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont; and I seriously doubt 
whether a better one can be given by any of the 
gentlemen who are involved with him in this awk- 
ward position before the country. I apprehend 
that these things may have passed away from the 
memory of the gentleman from Vermont, and I 
recommend to him to bestow rather more reflec- 
tion upon them before he undertakes to reconcile 
these contradictory statements of opinions. 

I have the speeches before me assuming similar 
positions, of other gentlemen, some of whom are 
now members of this House, and who, like the 
gentleman from Vermont, have now voted that the 
war was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally be- 
gun by the President. I will not trouble the 
House by reading further; my object is simply to 
present the fact to the attention of the House and 
the country, that the Whig party, in reference to 
the annexation of Texas and the war, now occupy 
a position wholly irreconcilable with the one 
taken by them at the time the resolutions for the 


annexation of Texas were pending before Con- | 
There were three classes of opinions ex- || 


gress. 
pressed by gentlemen who were opposed to annex- 
ation: one class contended that annexation would 
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involve the country in war; and the third took the 
strong position assumed by my friend from Ver- 
mont, that annexation was war per se. Now, I ap- 
peal to the candor of gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House to say with what propriety, with what | 
justice do you call down the indignation of this 
country upon the head of the President of the Uni- 
ted States for a war which some of you say was 
the necessary consequence of annexation, and 
which others of you say was identical with the 
act of annexation? I ask you to wipe out this 
record; blot it out; let it not go down to posterity 
side by side with the contradictory statement made 
by you on a former occasion. 

But I wish to inquire for a moment what are the 
reasons and motives which govern gentlemen on 
the other side of the House in thus changing their 
position on this question. Why are you not now 
disposed to hold the consciences of the men who 
originally brought about the annexation of Texas— 
who advocated, sustained, and passed through 
both Houses of Congress, this measure, and who 
thus, as you then said, brought about this war,— 
responsible for the waste of blood and treasure 
which has been oceasioned by it? I confess, in 
looking over the whole subject, and endeavoring 
to satisfy my mind whether or not any good rea- 
son exists for this change,l have been unable to 
discover any. I can find but one reason, which 
I am compelled to believe has been the controliing 
one in bringing about this change of position on 
your part; and itis this: so long as you contin- 
ued to charge that annexation involved us in war 
—that annexation was ipso facto war—so long 
was the present President of the United States 
irresponsible. No point could he made upon Mr. 
Polk, no attack could be made upon this Ad- 
ministration in consequence of this war, unless 
some means were resorted to to place the origin of 
it on other grounds than the act of annexation, 
which existed prior to Mr. Polk’s coming into 
power. I see no other reason for this glaring in- 
consistency, unless it be the attempt to relieve gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House, who 
participated in bringing about annexation, from 
their due proportion of the responsibility, if re- 
sponsibility they will have it, of involving the 
i What other motive could actuate 
gentlemen? Why is it that the eloquence of gen- 
tlemen against annexation has been hushed? | 
confess myself unable to find any other motives 
than those to which I have just referred. If any 
others exist, make them known, and you shall have 
the benefit of whatever palliation it may offer. 

Passing on from this gross and palpable incon- 
sistency in which the Whig party have involved 


themselves, I propose to consider the truth of the 


allegation, that the war was brought about by the 
removal of the army from Corpus Christi to the 


tio Grande, and to examine the reasons and influ- | 


ences that were operating upon the mind of the 
President to induce the issuing of that order, and 
to see whether he could have done otherwise than 
he did without rendering himself justly reprehen- 
sible before Congress and the country for a failure 
to do his duty. I feel no hesitation in giving 
it as my Opinion, that had the President neg- 
lected to adopt the policy for the defence of the 
territory of Texas, as Texas claimed it to be, 
which was carried out in the execution of this 
order, those gentlemen who now charge the respon- 
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_ From all the information which has been thrown 


before the public—gathered from the tone of her 
public press, the official correspondence of her 
various civil departments, the manifestoes shortly 
thereafter issued from the public gatherings of the 


| people in their primary assemblies—we are fully 
_ Justified in the assertion, that Mexico at that time, 


in furtherance of her previously expressed intention 


| of reeonquering Texas, was determined upon war 


| 


with the United States. She professed to regard 


| the annexation of Texas as not only just canse of 


war, but as war itself; and in that opinion she was 


, countenanced, as we have seen, by the concurrent 


opinion of some of our own prominent statesmen. 


| War, then, in her own emphatic language, was 


her only alternative. 


In confirmation of this view 
of the matter, I beg to refer to certain circulars 


from the office of the Mexican Minister of War, 
/at as early a date as July 12, 1845, wherein the 


officers in command of the army were called upon 
to recruit and raise the necessary troops for the 
prosecution of the war, upon which the Mexican 


| Government had determined, and which requisi- 


sibility of the war upon him for that act, would | 
have been eloquent in their denunciation of the | 


imbecilit d we rey oO eae “pea noe 
any oe ant of energy on the part of the || vent the dignity of the nation from beingin any measure 


Executive. What are the facts? The annexation 


tions were necessary, in the language of Garcia 
Conde, in his circular of the 16th July, 1845, ‘ for 
the war which she [Mexico] wages against the United 


States.”’ 
“ Orrice or War ano Marine, ) 


‘* Section of Operations. § 
* The United States have consummated the perfidy against 


| Mexico by sanctioning the decree which declares the an- 


nexation of the department of ‘Texas to that Republic. The 
injustice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico cannot 
tolerate such a grave injury without making an effort to 


| prove to the United States the pos-ibility of her ability to 


cause her rights to be respected. With this oject, the Su- 


preme Government has resolved upon a declaration of war 


against that Power, secing that our forbearance, instead of 
being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, has 
been interpreted into an acknowledged impossibility on our 
part to carry on a successful war. 

‘Such an error, on the part of the United States, will be 
advantageous to Mexico, because, suddenly abandoning its 


| pacifie attitude, it will to-morrow communicate to Congress 


the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi 


| zens to sustain the dignity of the nation and the integrity of 


| 


| protection against these most unjust aggressions. 


its territory, now treacherously attacked, in utter disregard 
of all guarantees recognized in this enlightened age. 

* You will readily appreciate the importance of this sub- 
ject, and the necessity of preparing the troops under your 
command to march towards any point which may require 
1 ain 
directed by the Provisional President to enjoin you, as gen- 
eral-in-chief of your division, and as a citizen of this Re- 
public, to hold yourself in readiness to repel those who seek 
the ruin of Mexico. The Government is oceupied in cover- 
ing the deficient points on the frontiers, and in collecting 
the necessary means, so that nothing may be wanting to 
those whose glory it will be to defend the saered riglits of 
their country. 

“| have the honor to communicate for your intelligence, 
and to direct your conduct. 

* God and liberty ! 

“ Mexico, July 12, 1845.’ 


§* This circular to the authoritics subordinate to this office. 

* Mosr EXCELLENT Senor: As my notes of the 30th of 
March and 7th of April of this year, concerning the deserters 
and recruits for the army, have not produced effects which 
his Excellency the President ad interim desired, as the Gov- 
ernors have not been able to gather a number of men by any 
means adequate to the wants of the army, his Excellency has 
ordered your excellency to provide the material to enable 


GARCIA CONDE. 


| the different departments to furnish their quota, and complete 
| the contingent of troops required by the decrees of the 29th of 


resolutions had passed Congress and become the || 


law of the land when Mr. Polk came into office. | 
The Mexican minister had notified this Govern- | 
ment, pending the progress of the question before | 
' Congress, that the Mexican Government would 


consider the consummation of that act just cause 
of war; and he entered, in the name of his Govern- 


ment, their most solemn protest against it. Imme- | 
diately after the passage and Executive sanction | 
of the resolutions, the Mexican minister, in con- 


formity with the opinions previously expressed 
by him, and the direction of his Government, de- 
manded his passports, dissolved the diplomatic 
relations between the two Governments, and re- 
turned to his own country. What, | inquire, was 
the feeling then existing in Mexico, both with her | 


| 
; 


be cause of war; another that it would necessarily || rulers and her people towards the United States? | 


| 
| 
j 
| 


December, 1843, and 2d July, 1844: for although the Supreme 
Government has not exacted, with punctuality, the com- 
plement from the departments, she now sees herself under 
the necessity of doing so, for the war which she wages 
azainstthe United States, the perfidy and treachery of which 
Power put her in possession of a part of this republic. 

“ His Excellency the President ad interim requires that 
your Excellency inform the Governors ofthe necessity which 
exists of detailing the number of men, so highly necessary 
to fill the ranks of the army, and to excite the zeal and pa- 
triotism of the authorities, that their preparations shall beso 
effectual as to fulfil the desires of the Government, and pre- 


compromised. 
** [ have the honor to communicate to your Excellency the 
following, to be used as occasion may require. 
“ God and liberty! GARCIA CONDE. 
* Juty 16, 1845.” 


| & Most excellent Seiior, Minister of Foreign Relations and of 


Police. Tvansmit to the authorities depending upon yur 
department. 

6 eae EXCELLENT Senor: It being necessary that the 
troops of the line should cover the frontiers of the republic, 
and march towards Texas to conquer that department, now 


| usurped by the United States, his Excellency the Presiden 


ad interim has commanded me to transmit you this note, to 
excite the zeal and patriotism of the Governors, that they 
place under arms, in their respective districts, all the force 
which can be collected in defence of the law, to be ready to 
serve asa safeguard ofthe respective departments, according 
to the decree of the 4th of June of this year, and the regula- 
tion of the 7th instant. ; 
* Your Excellency will communicate to the Governors this 
supreme resolution, and will inform them of the obligations 
under which the citizens are to contribute to the defenee of 
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their country, and to stistain rights violated by a nation which 
refuses to acknowledge them, and obliges Mexico to main- 
tain them by force, which it most undoubtedly will, or fall, 
in the struggle. She will not consent to give up one half of 
her territory, from the base fear of losing the other. Hoping 
your Exceliency will furnish me with information as to the 
number of men which can be devoted to this important ob- 
ject, your Excetlency will please to accept my most high 
consideration. ' 
«God and liberty! GARCIA CONDE. 
«“ Mexico, July 16, 1845. 

To the most excellent Senor, Minister of Foreign Relations 

and Police.”’ 

In connection with these circulars, I call your 
attention to the orders issued by the commanding 
generals of herarmy. On the 12th August, 1845, | 
Arista, in a proclamation addressed by him to the 
troops, uses the following language: | 

«Comrades: The Supreme Executive has sent to me, by 
express, the news that, the United States, in pursuance of 
their ambitious views, having taken possession of the depart- | 
ment of Texas, he had demanded a declaration of war irom | 
Congress against that unjust nation. 

« The time to fight is come, We must prepare with the 
ardor inspired by duty and patriotism, when an attack is 
made upon the soil, the honor, and the pride of the nation. 

“Arms are the only arguments to use against banditti and 
men Without good faith. Let us hope for that jusuce which 
is invoked by ali society, aud the decision of the civilized 
world, 

«“ Our lot will be envied by the rest of the army—we are | 
nearest to the theatre of war; we are the first to avenge the 
outrages On Our country, and to ravish from the usurpers 
the object of their rapines. 

“ Large bodies of troops are on their march ; they will soon | 
be here, to share our dangers and repulse the enemy.” 


General Paredes, in a similar proclamation to 
the Mexican army, on the 27th August, 1845, uses 
this strong and denunciatory language against the 
United States: 

«Soldiers! A rapacious and grasping race have thrown 
themselves upon our territory, and dare to flatter themselves 
that we will not defend the pauimony which our forefathers 
conquered with their blood. They deceive themselves: 
we will fly to snateh from them the spoils, the possession of 
which they are impudently enjoying ; and they shall learn, | 
by dearly-hought experience, that they are not contending 
with the undisciplined tribes of Indians whom they robbed || 
of their land, their heaven, and their country ; and that the 
Mexicans will ardently combat the soldiers of a nation 
which has sanctioned by its laws the most degrading sla- 
very.”? { 

In these official documents, issued from the 
various departments of the Mexican Government, 
will be seen a full exposition of the intention and 
policy of Mexico, and also her reasons for adopting | 
it. She thus unequivocally announces, that “ the 
time to fightis come,’’ because the United States “has | 
tuken possession of the department of Texas.”’ It will | 
be observed, that all this occurred many months || 
prior to the removal of the troops to the Rio | 
Grande. Are we not, then, authorized in saying, 
Mexico herself being the witness, that ‘she waged 
the war against the United States,’’ and that the 
object of the war, as thus waged by her, was the | 
reconquest of Texas ? | 

Whilst I am considering the evidences of the 
feelings and intentions of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, I beg leave to call the attention of the House || 
fora moment to the history of the revolution in 
the latter part of the year 1845, which resulted in 
the overthrow of the government of Herrera, a 
few days after the rejection of our minister, Mr. | 
Slidell, which I adduce in this connection as 
strongly confirmatory of the intentions of Mexico, 
as avowed in the documents which I have just | 
commented upon. It will be recollected that Her- |) 
rera had, through Mr. Black, our consul, indicated 
to our Government his willingness to receive our 
minister, for the purpose of settling the difficulties | 
between the two republics by negotiation. Well, | 
sir, at this time, in the department of San Luis 
Potosi, where this revolution against Herrera’s 
government was gotten up, a manifesto was adopt- | 
ed by the army of reserve, declaring that the gov- 
ernment of Herrera ought to be overthrown. And 
now, sir, mark the reason here assigned as a | 
justification for this revolutionary movement. The 
manifesto justified the movement against Herre- | 
ra’s administration, on the ground that it | 

“Had repeatedly thwarted the purpose of the army to | 
move upon Texas, and at the same time allowed the army | 
to be vilified for its inaction by official journals; that it had | 
admitted acommissioner, [meaning Mr. Slidell,] with whom | 
it was endeavoring to arrange for the loss of the integrity of || 
the Republic; that it had reduced the country almost to a || 
state of anarchy, in the midst of which it existed, without || 


revenue, without power, andalmost without will; that these || 
evils demanded an immediate remedy, and that the Adminis- i 





tration confessed its total incompetency and powerlessness ; 
that it had lost all respectability, so necessary to a Govern- 
ment, and had allowed a plenipotentiary of the United States 
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| the fact, that when appointed by Santa Anna to || respect, and her obligations to the State of Texas, 


| position that the government of Herrera was over- 


| the subsequent professions of Paredes of a disposi- | 


| been made either for the purpose of deceiving and 
| misleading our own Government, or in the vain | 


\| consummation of the annexation of Texas to our | 


'| indieate such an intention? 
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to set foot in the country, and reside in the capital, with a 
view to bargain for the independence and nationality of the 
country, for which have been made so many sacrifices.”’ 
This manifesto was adopted on the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1845, in which the grave charge is made 
against Herrera that he had permitted the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary ‘‘ to set fool in the country,” and 
that ** he had repeatedly thwarted the purpose of tee 
army to move upon Texas.”? Let it be remembered 
that this preceded by several months the removal 
of our troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande, and, therefore, ‘* the purpose of moving 
upon Texas,’’ which had been thus * repeatedly 
thwarted,”’ referred to the whole of Texas, and not 
to that portion lying between the Nueces and the 


| Rio Grande, which gentlemen are pleased to call 
_ the disputed territory. 


When, ona former occasion, I referred to this 
revolution, and the causes which produced it, gen- 
tlemen on the other side questioned the correctness 
of the position [ assumed, then and now, that Her- 


‘ rera was overthrown in consequence of his pacific 


disposition towards the United States; and I am 
therefore gratified in being able to corroborate the | 
evidence I have already adduced with the declara- | 
tion of Herrera himself, during the recent negotia- | 
tion near the city of Mexico, in August last, 


' between our commissioner, Mr. Trist, and the | 


commissioners on the part of Mexico. I refer to | 
aid in conducting the negotiation on the part of 
Mexico, he declined to accept; and, referring to the 
revolution and the causes which led to it as his 
reason for such refusal, he says, in his note of 29th 
August, 1847: 

* Por no other act than showing that there would be no 
obstacle to his [Mr. Slidell’s) presenting himself, and having 
his propositions heard, my administration was calumniated 


| in the most atrocious manner; for this act alone the revolu- 


tion which displaced me from command was set on foot.” 


Pacheco, on the following day, by direction of || 
President Santa Anna, replied to him; and so far 
from questioning the correctness of his statement, 
he says— 

“The very reasons upon which your excellency relies 
were those which led to your appointment.” 


T think, then, that I am fully sustained in the 


thrown because of the pacific dispositions it had || 
manifested towards the United States. He was | 
succeeded, upon the successful termination of that | 
revolution, by General Paredes, who may there- | 
fore be justly considered as the embodiment of the 
imbittered Mexican feeling then existing against 
our Government and people—a fact which should | 
always be borne in mind in the examination of | 


tion peaceably to settle the pending difficulties be- | 
tween the two countries. And in reference to all | 
such professions, from that and every other quar- 
ter in Mexico prior to the breaking out of hostili- | 
ties, it may be remarked, that upon a critical in- 
quiry into the facts, they will be found to have | 


effort of justifying, upon the record before the civil- || 
ized world, their perverseness and obstinacy in 
rejecting our overtures for a pacific adjustment by 
negotiation of existing difficulties, 

We have now seen the state of warlike feeling | 
and bitter animosity existing in Mexico on the | 


| 
Union, and her avowed determination to resort to 
the arbitrement of arms; nevertheless the Presi- 
dent, with an anxious desire to bring about a |, 
peaceable settlement of our mutual complaints, | 
appoints Mr. Slidell minister to the Republic of | 
Mexico, in conformity with the intimation previ- | 
ously given by her of his favorable reception. Gen- 
tlemen have said that the whole course of policy 
pursued by the President evidenced an intention | 
to involve the two countries in war. In reply to 
this charge, [ will only ask,-Why did he send a 
minister there at that time? Did this movement 
The marked unwil- 
lingness of the Opposition to give the President | 
due credit for these efforts to preserve peace be- | 
tween the two countries, is only another evidence | 
of the overpowering influence of imbittered parti- || 
san feeling. \| 
It is apparent, from the correspondence at the \ 
time, that the government of Herrera was dis- || 
posed in good faith to receive our minister; but || 
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| between the two countries 


after it had already been begun? 


'| trary, he did not know of it, it showed a determin- 


| of the army of occupation. 
_mendation of General Taylor, for the purpose of 
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in consequence of the revolutionary effort that was 
then going on, and which resulted,a few days after 
the rejection of Mr. Slidell, in his overthrow, 
Herrera positively declined to receive him. When 
that information was received by the President of 
the United States, the order for the advance of our 
army tothe Rio Grande was given. Now, I ask 
if, upon a review of these facts—looking at the 
repeated declarations of Mexico that the annex- 
ation of Texas would be just cause of war—at the 
preparations which had been made by Mexico for 
the purpose of carrying on the war—at the refusal 
of that Government even to receive our minister, 
and that refusal based upon a mere pretext, (as | 
have high authority, as you know, sir, for saving,) 
— if, upon these considerations, it was not the im- 
perative constitutional duty of the President to put 
the army of the United States in such position as 
to protect the State of Texas to limits coextensive 
with her claims? Whatever differences of opinion 
may have existed about the western boundary— 
whether it was, in point of fact, the Nueces or the 
Rio Grande, during the pendency of negotiation— 
I apprehend that it will not be denied, that when 
the Mexican Government had closed the doors 
against negotiation, and selected the arbitrement 
of arms as the only mode for the settlement of 
the question, the only recourse left to our Gov- 
vernment, consistent with her own honor and self- 


was to insist upon the extreme rights of that State. 
Whilst some might be disposed to regard the 


| Nueces as the line upon which negotiation might 


finally fix and determine, yet, when compelled to 
sclect a fighting line, all would regard with favor 
and approbation the Rio Grande as such line. The 
truth is, that Mexico neither regarded the Nue- 
ces nor the Rio Grande as the line of boundary 
Her eye was fixed 
upon the Sabine. With her, the question was not 
the settlement of the boundary of Texas, but the 
reconquest of Texas. The issue she made was 
the subjugation of the whole of Texas; and this 
imposed upon the President the corresponding 


duty of defending the whole of Texas; and had 
'| he pursued any other policy than the one he did 
| adopt, he would have subjected his conduct to the 


severest censure and criticism, 

Sir, there were other things that transpired im- 
mediately after the failure of these negotiations 
and the issuing of this order, which go very far to 
prove the correctness of the President’s decision, 
and may be properly regarded as strong evidence of 
the wisdom and foresight he displayed in the con- 
duct of this subject. I allude to the fact of the 
orders issued on the 6th and 17th of April by 
Paredes, instructing the Mexican army upon the 
Rio Grande, to cross that river and take the 
initiative in the war which they had determined 
to wage against the United States. Now, sir, if 
they knew of the order and removal of our troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, and if she 


| considered that movement as gentlemen on the 


other side profess to consider it, how could Pare- 
des direct the army to take the initiative in the war, 
If, on the con- 


ation on the part of Mexico to wage this war, 
without reference to the removal of our troops to 
the Rio Grande; and in fact the correctness of this 
latter conclusion is conclusively sustained by the 
other considerations which I have already dis- 


‘| cussed. 


There was another influence which, [ doubt not, 
had no small or inconsiderable agency in convin- 
cing the mind of the President, that the exigency 
of the occasion demanded the prompt and energetic 


| action which was manifested in the issuing of this 


order. I refer to the recommendation made to 
the War Department by the commanding general 
I refer to this recom- 


replying particularly to the gentleman from Indi- 


_ana, (Mr. Tuompson,] who, in reply to the gentle- 


man from Maryland, [Mr. McLane,} as to the 
recommendations of General Taylor upon this 
subject, declared, as 1 understood him, that Gen- 
eral Taylor had retracted his original recommend- 
ation made to the President, as early as the 4th 
October, 1845, in favor of the removal of the troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. Such 
may be the ewnstruction put upon this correspond- 
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ence by the gentleman from Indiana; but, so far 
as | have been enabled to comprehend the clear 
and explicit language employed by General Tay- 
lor in his respective communications, ithas ciaeil 
my mind to precisely an opposite conclusion; and 
I believe that the intelligence of the country will 


agree with me, upon a fair and candid examination 
of these despatches. 
tober, he says: 


“It is with deference that I make any suggestions on 
topics which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, t cannot 
doubt that the settlement will be greatly facilitated and 
hastened by our taking possession at once of one or two 
suitable points on or quite near that river. Our strength 
and state of preparation should be displayed in a manner 
notto be mistaken. However salutary may be the effect 
produced upon the border people by our presence here, we 
are too far from the frontier to impress the Government of 
Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, by force of arms, it 
necessary, our tithe to the country as far as the Rio Grande. 
The ‘army of occupation’ will, ina few days, be concen- 
trated at this point, in condition for vigorous and efficient 
service. Mexico having as yet made no positive declaration 
of war, or committed any overt act of hostilities, I do not 
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| lic of Mexico; justified by the warlike attitude as- 


In his letter of the 4th of Oc- | 


feel at liberty, under my instructions, particularly those of | 
July ®, to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, | 


without authority from the War Department.” 


In this despatch General Taylor recommends 
the removal of the army to some point at or near 
the Rio Grande, in the event that the Government 
intends to make the line of the Rio Grande an ul- 
timatum. 


It will be perceived that this letter par- | 


takes rather of a politcal than a military character, | 


The movement is recommended, not in reference 
to any advantage of position in the event of a con- 
flict of-arms, but on account of the moral effect it 
would produce ** in facilitating and hastening the 
settlement of questions that might becoine the sub- 
ject of delicate negotiation.” The President, how- 
ever, did not at this time act upon this recommend- 
ation, actuated, as I have no doubt, by an ex- 
treme reluctance, on his part, to take any step 
which might perchance militate against the pacific 


settlement of the questions in dispute by the ne- 


gouation which was then about to be undertaken. 
And yet, sir, if he had been animated by the un- 


worthy motives and the unholy ambition which | 


has been so freely imputed to him by gentlemen of 


the Opposition, here was an ample opportunity 


afforded of taking the very step which is now 
charged to have been willfully taken by the Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of involving the country ina 
war of conquest, and at the same time placing 
upon others the responsibility of the act; but, sir, 


he did otherwise, and for the reason I have al-— 


ready given. 
We now come to consider what the gentleman 
from Indiana calls the retraxit of General Taylor; 


but it will be seen, upon an attentive perusal of the | 


paragraph referred to, that the order for the re- 


moval of the troops was issued in strict conformity | 


to the very language of the despatch. On the 7th 
of November, General Taylor writes as follows : 
‘¢ The intelligence from Mexico, however, tends to mod 


ify, in some degree, the views expressed in that comimuni- | 


calion., The position now occupied by the troops may, 
perhaps, be the best, while negotiations are pending, or at 
any rate, until a disposition shall be manifested by Mexico 
to protract them unreasonably.”’ 

I am free to grant, that in this letter General 
Taylor has modified his former opinion so far as 
it relates to the probable effect which such a move- 
ment would have upon pending negotiation. But 
with equal clearness and explicitness he renews 


the recommendation, to take effect upon the hap- | 
pening ofa certain contingency, to wit: either the | 


failure to negotiate, or its unnecessary protraction; 
and, sir, the action of the President was in strict 
conformity with this last recommendation of Gen- 
eral Taylor. He did wait, as General Taylor ad- 
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| tween the Nueces and the Del Norte. 


sumed by her Government towards the United 
| States; justitied by the preparations for war that 
she had made; justified by her refusal to receive 
our minister upon a mere pretext; and, finally, 
justified by the unqualified recommendation of the 
commanding general of the army, providing for 
the very contingency upon the happening of which 
the order was issued. 
Opposition, in the infatuation of party zeal, in re- 
viewing the history of this transaction, in one and 
the same breath, canonize the man who made the 
recommendation, and denounce the man who fol- 
lowed it. In their judgment, General Taylor was 


right in advising the removal of the army to the | 
Rio Grande, if Mexico “* manifested a disposition | 


_ to protract negotiations unreasonably ;’’ but Mr. Polk 
did wrong in ordering the removal, after Mexico 
had positively refused to negotiate at all. I put it to 
the candor of the gentleman from Indiana and bis 
party, to say whether the strict demands of impar- 
tial justice do not require that they should either 
withhold the plaudits of the one, or abandon the 
censure of the other. 

I come now to consider another position, and 
that has reference to the fact that the policy of the 
President of the United States, in reference to the 
defence of the western frontier of Texas, was 
communicated to Congress by him prior to the 


issuing of the order. I say the policy indicated | 
by that order, and which that order was intended | 
to carry out, was communicated by the President 


of the United States, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, at the commencement of the session in the 
course of which that order was issued. ‘To show 
this, | will read a short extract or two from the 
message of Mr. Polk, in December, 1845: 

“ The jurisdiction of the United States, which at the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution was bounded by the St. 
Mary’s,on the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of Florida, and 
been peacefully extended to the Del Norte.”’ 

Here is a declaration, in the message of the 
President, of what he considers the western bound- 
ary of Texas, viz: the Rio del Norte. 

Again, in the same message, he informs Con- 
gress : 


“Our army was ordered to take position in the country | 


between the Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any in- 


vasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by |) 


the Mexican forces. Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered 
to coSperate with the army.’’ 

What was the Texan territory which the Presi- 
dent told the country at that early day the army 
was placed between the Nueces and the Rio del 
Norte for the purpose of defending? It is imma- 
terial how we may differ here about the line be- 
We are 
inquiring now as to the policy of the President of 
the United States. 
the army was placed between the Nueces and the 
Del Norte to defend? In the extract first read, the 


President informed Congress that, in his judgment, | 


the western boundary of Texas was the Rio del 


Norte; he then says, in the last extract, that our | 
troops had been ordered between the Nueces and | 
the Rio Grande for the purpose of protecting the 


territory of Texas—that territory which, in his 
judgment, extended to the Rio del Norte. 

But the Secretary of War, in his annual report 
accompanying this message of the President in 
December, 1845, gives information of the same 
thing. He says: 


“The ready acceptance on the partof Texas of the terms | 


of annexation proffered by this Government excited the ill 
will of the Governmentol Mexico. ‘That Republic menaced 
the immediate commencement of hostilities against the 
United States, and set on foot, as it was said, extensive 
preparations to invade and subjugate Texas. Pur-uant to 
your directions, an army of occupation was assembled in 


| that State, and Brigadier General Taylor assigned to the 


vised, until the refusal of the Mexican Govern- | 


ment to negouate the questions in dispute. The 
news of the rejection of Mr. Slidell, by the Mex- 
ican Government, was received here on the 12th of 


January, 1845; and the order for the removal of | 


the troops was issued on the following day; and 


the contingency provided for in General Taylor’s | 


letter having then happened, in conformity with 
the suggestions of that letter, the order is issued. 


And sull it is said that the President of the United 


States, hy the issuing of that order, involved our 
country in an unnecessary and unconstitutional 
war, although he stands justified, upon the record, 
by the state of things then existing in the Repub- 


command of it. He was instructed to repel Mexican aggres- 
sions, and protect the country from Indian invasions ; to 
regurd the Rio del Norte as its western boundary, and to select 
a position for his forces with reference to this frontier ; but to 
leave unmolested Mexican settlements, and also military 
posts, should there be any such posts on the east bank of 
that river, which were in the occupation of Mexican forces 
previously to the period when Texas assented to the terms 
of annexation.” 


Sir, there is the communication made both by 
the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of War, at the commencement of the session 
of Congress in 1845, showing us, clearly as lan- 
guage can express, that the President considered 
the Rio Grande as the western boundary of Texas, 


‘and that an order had already been issued, and the 
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And yet gentlemen of the | 


What line did he inform you | 
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| troops posted there, for the purjfose of protecting 
| to the Riodel Norte. Was any movement made 
in Congress about it? None; and yet the troops, 
we were informed by the President, were ii what 
gentlemen claim to be disputed territory, between 
| the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and which mare} 
| is now claimed by gentlemen to have been the 
| commencement of the war. 
| The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Lixcouy,) a 
few days ago, introduced a resolution calling upon 
| the President to inform Congress as to the particular 
_ spotupon which American blood had been spilt upon 
American soil. I ask him and his party to inform 
us what particular spot it was that the army first 
put their foot upon, that constituted the commence- 
| mentof this unnecessary and unconstitutional war? 
‘| Was it when they first entered the Mexican terrj- 
\tory? If so, where is that Mexican territory ? 
Was it when they first entered upon the disputed 
territory? If so, where is that disputed territory ? 
I desire this information, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the exact time and place, when and where 
this gross outrage of involving the country in an 
unjust war was committed. The mere act of issu- 
ing the order did not do it, and therefore it is im- 
portant to know at what period in the progress of 
its execution the unholy deed was perpetrated. If 
gentlemen assume the ground that the occupancy 
of the disputed territory constituted the offence, 
then I desire to know how it !s that they made no 
effort to recall the troops from Corpus Christi, 
which, being’ on the west bank of the Nueces, was 
a part of the disputed territory, as they have here- 
tofore informed us, and have made able and inge- 
'nious arguments in support of the position that 
the Nueces river was the legitimate western bound- 
ary of the State of Texas. I confess myself at a 
loss to account for the conduct of gentlemen who 
now seem to attach so much importance to the 
occupancy by our troops of the country between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and who quietly 
looked upon the transaction at the time it was 
| transpiring, unmoved by the first apprehension of 
the calamitous resulfs which it is now said neces- 
sarily followed from it. It seems to me, sir, that, 
under similar circumstances, | would at least have 
raised my warning voice to have notified my coun- 
trymen of the impending danger that was threat- 
ening our cherished institutions, and summoned 
them to the protection of the Constitution from so 
‘foul and fatala blow. But the most remarkable 
thing connected with the conduct of the Whigs, 
in relation to this order, remains yet to be alluded 
| to, and that is the fact, that the issuing of the order 
' was known to many of their most prominent men 
shortly after it was issued, and long before the 
troops commenced their march from Corpus 
Christi. A distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. J. M. Cayton] avowed, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, his knowledge of the fact early 
in February; and when called upon to account for 
his strange silence and inaction on the subject, 
| assigned as his reason for not moving in the mat- 
ter, that he was in the minority of the Senate, and 
could not therefore promise himself —— 
| by making a movement in that body. But, as it 
seems he was not aware of the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House was much larger 
than in the Senate, he placed the subject in charge 
of a friend, for the purpose of having it brought 
forward here. I will not do Mr. Crayton the 
| injustice to believe that he thought that the pros- 
|| pect for successful action on the subject was Letter 
He well knew 


| in the House than in the Senate. 
|| that the small size of the Senate, the adaptation 
| of its rules for the regular despatch of business, 
|, and its proverbial courtesy, afforded far superior 
|| opportunities for the consideration of such a reso- 
‘| lution than could possibly be hoped for in this 
| body; and the result in this very case shows it; 
| for his friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Asnmvn] 
| introduced a resolution of inquiry on the subject, 
| failed to obtain a suspension of the rules for its 
| consideration, and that wasan end of it. Noone, 
! as far as I know, ever alluded to it in debate, and 
| certainly neither the attention of the House- nor 
the country was ever cailed to the subject with 
| that solemnity which the importance now attached 
‘to it would have imperatively demanded. 
But I pass on to the time when the bill declaring 


a state of war to exist between the Republic of 
Mexico and the United States, and providing for 
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its further proseciition by raising fifty thousand 
men, and appropriating ten millions of dollars, was 
underconsideration. Now, sir, when the country, 
hy this unnecessary and unconstitutional act of the 
President, had been involved in an unjust war, | 
appeal to gentlemen on the other side to know 
if the time had not then arrived when an effort 
should have been made to arrest this reckless 
Administration, in its schemes of conquest, and 
its inroads upon the Constitution of the country. 
Justice to Mexico, upon whom we had waged an 
unjust war—justice to the Constitution of our own 
country, which, as freemen and statesmen, we 
should love and Venerate—called loudly for some 
interposing hand to rescue the country from the 
calamitous consequences of that act; but, by refer- 
ring to the proceedings of this House at that time, 
we find that the effort then made to bring back 
our army from this war, thus unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally begun, met with no favor from 
the Whig party. I read from the proceedings of 
the House on the war bill: 


“Mr. E. B. Hotmes offered the following amendment, 
which, by ayes 8, noes 122, was rejected: 

* Provided, That the provisions of this (the first) section 
do not, nor shall they be deemed to, apply to that portion of 
the country west and south of the river Nueces, except so 
far as to withdraw, and, if need be, to rescue our army from 
the region of the Rio Grande.” 

Here was an effort on the part of the gentleman 
from New York to save his country, to rescue the 
Constitution, and avert from both nations the hor- 
rors of a war unnecessarily snd unconstitutionally 
begun by the President of the United States. But 
what favor did it receive in this House? It was 
rejected by ayes 8, noes 122. Where then were 
the friends of this most remarkable declaration, 
which has been so solemnly spread wpon the 
records of Congress, that they did not give to the | 
gentleman from New York the aid of their votes 
and the countenance of their support? Entertain- || 
ing the opinion which they now profess to hold, 
the proposition just quoted presented the only 
course of policy consistent with the obligations of 
justice and humanity. They ought, in the spirit | 
of this amendment, to have said to Mexico, You i! 
have been wronged by the act of the President, | 
and we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity 
of repairing the injury which we have inflicted 
upon you, by withdrawing the troops from the 
scene of action. But the record shows that sucha | 
policy had no friends upon this floor at that time. |) 

In the course of this proceeding upon the war | 
bill, there was another amendment proposed by a 
gentleman from the State of Ohio, [Mr. Detano,] | 
which had for its object the expression of the very 
opinion contained in the amendment we are now 
considering, though ina much milder form. He. 
only proposed to express the disapprobation of || 
Congress of the conduct of the President in order- 
ing our troops to the Rio Grande, or rather, to 
withhold the expression of its approval. It shared || 
the same fate with its kindred measure, to which | 
we have been just alluding. 1 read from the same | 
day’s proceedings: 

“Mr. Detano offered the following addition tothe eleventh 
section, which was rejected by ayes 27, noes 97: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as approving the conduct of the President in taking 
armed occupation of any territory lying between the Nueces || 
and Rio del Norte,and claimed by Mexico as never having 
constituted partof the Province of Texas during the time | 
that ‘Texas constituted part of the Mexican Republic.” 

It would seem that the very least that gentlemen 
could have done at that time would have been to || 
have indicated the great indignation now professed | 
to be felt against the President, by giving to this | 
we their warm and cordial support. The | 
President, you now say, had, by the removal of || 
the army to the Rio Grande, unnecessarily in- || 
volved the country in war, and violated his consti- || 
tutional obligations; and yet, when called upon, at | 
the time of the occurrence of the act, to withhold | 
your approval, you treat the proposition with the | 
coldest indifference. | 

Apart from these collateral questions, which | 
were made during the pendency of the war bill || 
by gentlemen on the other side, I should like to || 


| 


know how they propose to reconcile the support || 


present rn denunciation of the origin of || 
the war. The bill passed this House with unusual 


| successful termination. 


| war, whether begun necessarily or unnecessarily, 
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vote of such liberal supplies of men and money 
for the prosecution of a war unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally begun by the President of the 
United States? Was it the requirement of patriot- 
ism to sustain the President in a war which he 
had unnecessarily brought upon the country? Did 
the Constitution impose upon them an obligation 
to approve and*sanction a war which had its very 
origin in the violation of that sacred instrument? 
Or was it from a sense of what was due to Mex- 
ico, whose wrongs already suffered at our hands 
by the act of the President required the infliction 
of additional injuries? I know, sir, that the at- 


tempt has been made to reconcile the support of | 


this bill with subsequent denunciation of the war, 
upon the pretext that the supplies were voted for 
the purpose of relieving General Taylor and his 
army from the perilous condition in which they 
were placed. It requires but a moment’s reflec- 
tion to exhibit the fallacy of this proposition. 
Every man must have felt conscious, at the time 
he gave his vote upon that bill, that General Tay- 
lorand his army must either have been overwhelm- 
ed by the Mexican forces, or else have nobly and | 
triumphantly vindicated our national flag, and 


| thus rescued themselves from the impending dan- 


ger, before the bill itself could become the law 
of the land; and therefore, as a measure of relief 


| to them, the bill would have been worse than 


useless. Moreover, compare the provisions of the 
bill with the object avowed of affording relief to 
General Taylor and his army, and what a picture 
does it present? The bill provides that the militia, 
army, and navy of the United States, together with 


| fifty thousand volunteers, shall be placed at the 


disposal of the President of the United States, for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war to a speedy and 
Thus, upon the face of the 
bill, is its object clearly, distinctly, and explicitly 
set forth and declared. And, sir, the idea that the 


militia, regular army, and fifty thousand volun- 


teers, were voted for to extricate General Taylor 


| and his army from the dangers and difficulties by 


which they were supposed to be surrounded, is 
preposterous and absurd; and when you consider, 


| too, that the navy was, by the same bill, placed 
/at the disposal of the President—that they, too, 


were to participate in the relief which it was the 
alleged object of this bill to give to the army under 
General Taylor,—the picture becomes absolutely | 
ridiculous. No, sir; the bill too clearly expresses 
its own object to admit of cavilling, and the accom- 
panying provisions to which I have referred dispel 


i all doubt as to the intentions of its friends and 


supporters. The means furnished in the bill cor- 
responded with the object contemplated by it. 
This brief review of what transpired in this 
House, at the time of the passage of the war bill 
of the 13th May, shows, that at that time the | 


constitutionally or unconstitutionally, by the Presi- | 
dent or by Mexico, was, by the vote of all parties, 
to be prosecuted with all the power and energy 
which the ample resources of the country would | 
afford. So that gentlemen on the other side are 
involved, either in the glaring inconsistency of 


having changed their views and opinions about 


| the origin of the war since that time, or else in 


the vigorous and energetic prosecution of a war | 


| unnecessarily and unconstitutionally waged by the 


President of the United States against a peaceful 
and unoffending sister Republic. They may take 


either horn of the dilemma, as their taste may I} 
| suggest. Ienvy them not their position, whichever | 


inay be their selection. 

I have now very hastily and imperfectly referred 
to the various considerations suggested to my 
mind by this most extraordinary and remarkable 
charge made against te President of the United 
States. My purpose has been to illustrate the 
truth of the Aiiesiinn propositions : 

First. That the charge made by the Whig party | 
in this House that this “ war was unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally begun by the President of 


| the United States,”’ is wholly irreconcilable with |} 


the views and opinions of the same party pending 


Union. 


-ency to determine. 


| ment. 
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threats to reconquer Texas—her warlike prepara- 
tions—her expressed determination to wage war 
upon the United States—the imbittered feelings of 
her people against us on account of the annexation 
of Texas, as manifested in the overthrow of Heyr- 
rera, simply because he had agreed to receive an 
American minister—her refusal to settle the pend- 
ing difficulties between the two countries by peace- 
ful negotiation, as evidenced by the rejection of 
our minister, (Mr. Slidell,) after indicating a will- 
ingness to receive him,—not only justified the 
Presidentin adopting the firm and energetic policy 
which he pursued, but that had he done other- 
wise, he would have subjected himself to severe 
censure and animadversion. ; 
‘hirdly. That the order for the removal of the 
troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was 
given in strict conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of General Taylor, who advised that step, in 
the event that ‘ Mexico should manifest a dispe- 
sition to protract negotiation unreasonably,’’ and 
that the President did postpone the order until he 
was notified that the Mexican Government had 
positively refused to receive our minister of peace. 

Fourthly. That the policy of the Administration 
in reference to the defence of the western boundary 
of Texas, which was carried out in the executton 
of this order, was fully communicated to Congress 
in the President’s message and the accompanying 
War report, in December, 1845, and that the fuail- 
ure of Congress, or any portion thereof, to ques- 
tion the correctness of that policy, authorized the 
President to infer their acquiescence in and approval 
of it. 

Fifthly. That the course of the great body of 
the Whig party upon the war bill, in refusing to 
vote for the withdrawal of our army to the east 
bank of the Nueces, in refusing to express their 
disapprobation of the conduct of the President, in 
taking armed occupation of the territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and in actually 
voting the most ample means for the prosecution 


' of the war to a speedy and successful termination, 


is utterly irreconcilable with the declaration now 
made, that the war was unnecessarily and uncon- 
stitutionally begun by the President of the United 
States. 

Sixthly. That the charge itself is unjust and 
illiberal—unfounded in faet, and unsupported by 
argument. 

How far I have succeeded in demonstrating the 
correctness of these propositions, I submit to the 
judgment of an honest and enlightened constitu- 
I may be permitted, however, 
to express the belief, that the country will agree 
with me in saying that the record of the history of 
this war gives the strongest assurances that the 
President has been actuated throughout by the 
hignest and purest motives, and that his conduct 


|| has been wise, judicious, and statesmanlike. 


THE WAR AND THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. S. PHELPS, 


OF VERMONT, 
In THe Senate, January 27 and 28, 1848, 


"having countenanced and sanctioned by their votes | On the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 


tional Military Force. 
Mr. PHELPS said : 


Mr. Presivent: It is not my purpose, sir, in 
addressing the Senate at this time, to go into an 
inquiry as to the origin of this war—as to its merits 
or demerits—nor, sir, to inquire where the blame 
rests, provided there be blame in its commence- 

The important ee now before us is, 
first, how shall this war be prosecuted successfull 
while it lasts; and, above all, how can it be termi- 
nated? When these questions are disposed of, and 


| the country restored to a state of peace, we may 


then perhaps amuse ourselves with the inquiry, 
who has been in fault? In looking at this ques- 
tion, Mr. President, as it now presents itself to us, 
as a practical question, the position in which the 
Senate has been pleased to place me has very 


: naturally drawn my attention to the financial as- 
which they then gave to that measure with their || the question of the annexation of Texas to the ) 


pect of the question, and I have esteemed it to be 
my duty, after having devoted some little attention 


Secondly. That the existing relations between 
Mexico and the United States—her withdrawal of i 
her minister from our Government—her repeated 


to the subject—though not indeed so much as I 
should desire to do—to lay before the Senate the 


unanimity—only fourteen members voting against | 
‘result of my investigutions. I am aware, sir, that 


it. Upon what principle do gentlemen justify their 
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there is no amusement to be found in this inquiry; | 
it will be, perhaps, not very interesting; but, sir, 
it is an inquiry which is not to be avoided. It is | 
a matter of business and a matter of necessity. 
Now, sir, if this war is to be prosecuted further— 
and such seems to be the fact as yet—a very im- 
portant question arises, what effect will it have on | 
the financial and commercial interests of the coun- 
try? Hlow are the means to be obtained for its 
prosecution? And how are these means to be 
obtained, consistently with the prosperity of the 
country atlarge? Sir, in determining this question, 
the first inquiry will be, what has been its effect 
thus far? And when we have ascertained that, 
we may perhaps be able to judge what will be its 
effect hereafter. Sir, from the best computation I 
have been able to make, the treasury has fallen 
in arrears within the past two years, or nearly two 
years—while this war has already lasted—to an 
extent not much, if anything, short of seventy 
millions of dollars. Yes, sir, from the best com- 
putation which Lam able to make, the revenues 
of this country have fallen short of its expendi- 
tures for the past two years to an amount not 
much, ifany, less than seventy millions of dollars. 
Well, sir, [ will submit to the Senate certain esti- 
mates, which will conclusively prove this result, | 
and I shall endeavor to show to the Senate, if they 
will give me their attention, from data in my posses- 
sion, that this result must inevitably be produced. 
Sir, in the first place, at the commencement of 
the war, or rather on the Ist of July, 1846, after 
the war had been for some six weeks in existence, 
there was then—exclusively of the expenditures 
during the short period the war had then lasted— 
n balance in the treasury of upwards of nine mil- 
lions of dollars, I find, from the several reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the Govern- 
ment has borrowed, in treasury notes and stocks, 
issued during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1847, nearly twenty-six millions of dollars; and 
that during the current fiscal year they have bor- 
rowed, in addition to this, six millions two hun- | 
dred and eighty-five thousand dollars. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury tells us, that at the close of | 
the current fiscal year, there will be a deficiency in | 
the treasury of nearly sixteen millions. I take the | 
original report of the Secretary, though Lam aware | 
there has been a recent correction of that report. | 
These sums—the balance in the treasury Ist ies, 
1846—the amounts borrowed during the two suc- 
ceeding years, and the deficiency anticipated at the 
close of the current fiscal year, as estimated by the 
Secretary, will amount to fifty-six millions eight | 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. But this is | 
notall. Atthe very commencement of this session | 
we were informed by the Secretary that there was 
a deficiency of appropriation for the current year | 
of a litde more than ten millions of dollars. ‘This 
addition to the previous result gives the amount of | 
about sixty-seven millions as the deficiency of rev- | 
enue below the amount of our expenditures for the 
last two years. From this, sir, | have deducted 
six millions six hundred and eighty-one thou- 
sand dollars, because it was suggested—upon what | 
evidence I know not exactly—that upon revising 
the estimates submitted to us, it was ascertained 
that there was an error of nearly seven millions, | 
there being that amount in the treasury which is 
not represented in the statement communicated to 
us. Deducting, then, this sum, which is reported 
to be a little short of seven millions, but, calling it 
six millions eight hundred and eighty-one thou- | 
sand, the result is, that there is a deficiency of sixty | 
millions for the two years, or at the rate of thirty | 
millions a year. But, sir, Lam very far from be. | 
ing satisfied with the calculations of the Secretary. 


‘yr . . . . 
To satisfy my own judgment, I will add eight mil- || 


lions, being the amount to which, as I believe, the 
Secretary has over-estimated the public revenue. 


%° . ° ‘ | 
This gives us the amount of sixty-eight millions | 


as being the deficiency which has already accrued, | 
or atthe rate of thirty-four millionsa year. For 


i 
‘ : } 
the coming year ending June, 1849, the Secretar 


has estimated the deficiency at $20,500,000. a 
have obtained this result by deducting the estimat- || 


ed deficiency for the current year from the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of the deficiency on the 30th June, | 
1849. Well, sir, without going further, without | 
at present inquiring into the accuracy of his esti- | 
mates for the coming year—by taking the deficiency | 
as estimated by himself, we have, for the three || 


——- 








years ending June 30, 1849, the sum of eighty- 
eight millions as the deficiency of our means below 
our expenditures. This, Mr. President, is a con- 
cise statement of our financial experience thus far, 
as will appear by the following statements. And 
if we add to this the sum of $9,000,000, which I 
shall endeavor to show the Senate is an over-esti- 
myite of the revenue for the coming, year, and the 
sum of $7,000,000 for under-estimates of expendi- 
ture for that year, the deficiency for three years, 
ending June 30, 1849, wil: be $104,000,000, or about 
thirty-five millions a year. 
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Statement of the excess of expenditure over income for two 


years, from July 1, 1846, to June 30, 1848. 











Balance in the treasury, July 1, 1846........... #9,125.439 
Avails of treasury notes and loans, 1846-7...... 25,679,199 
Avails of treasury notes and loans, 1847-8...... 6,285,294 
Estimated deficiency in the treasury, July 1, 1848 15,729,114 
$56 820,046 

Add appropriations asked for by the Secretary, 
not included in bis estimate of expénditure.. 10,051,844 
Total, by Secretary’s estimates.............00. $66,881,290 

Deduct the amount of error discovered at the 
PORATED GBS o vcccc snes 0 senna eens cused 6,881,890 





Leaves true deficiency, by Secretary’s estimate $60,000,000 
Add for over-estimate of revenue for current 


SOT. 5 cnr ened begat e 400 0esbba50K K0sneepeee -. 8,009,000 





Ee IY 5 oo ncccaseusancesaavessueuns - $68,000,000 


Or thirty-four millions per year for two years. 
Secretary estimates deficiency for 
the year ending June 30, 1849.... $20,000,000 
Add for over-estimate of revenue... 9,000,000 
Under-estimate of expenditure, not 
including ten regiments not esti- 
PR Rois cisseesadensieucescns 
35,060,000 








Total deficiency for three years... ............8104,0°0.00 

What, then, sir, is to be our future financial con- 
dition? 
intended to show the Senate to what extent the 
deficiency is to go, and what amount of money 
will be necessary to be raised upon the public 
credit within a period of eighteen months from 
this time. This is my object. 

I commence with the deficiency, as estimated by 
the Secretary, of thirty-six millions on the 30th 
June, 1849. In addition to that, an over-estimate, 
as | believe it to be, of the revenues for the current 
year, has been made. In the first place, I deduct 
from the Secretary’s estimate the sum of seven 
millions, estimated by him to be received from cus- 
toms in the current year. I also deduct one mil- 
lion from the estimated receipts from the sales of 
public lands. I deduct from his estimates of re- 
ceipts for customs for the coming year, ending 
June, 1849, eight millions more; and I deduct for 
this year also one million, as an over-estimate of 
the receipts from public lands. These deductions 


I will submit another estimate, which is | 


s 
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In this estimate no notice is taken of the on). 
standing treasury notes, which may, and probably 
will, absorb the revenue to a great extent, and 
make a further resort to credit necessary. 

The first item of correction of the Secretary's 
report is the estimate of the receipts from customs 
for the current year. The honorable Secretary es. 
timates these receipts at thirty-one millions of dol- 
lars. Sir, one year ago, (in December, 1846,) he 
estimated the receipts from customs for the then 
current year at twenty-eight millions, and, in point 
of fact, they fell short of twenty-four, an over-est)- 
mate of over four millions, as tested by the actual 
receipts into the treasury. I take the liberty to 
say, that these estimates are always too large, 
And permit me to remark, that the estimates of our 
expenditures are always too small. Our receipts 
from customs for the past year have fallen short of 
twenty-four millions. And on what data, or op 
what ground of anticipation, does the Secretary 
increase the sum this year to the amount of thirty- 
one millions—an excess in the revenue from this 
source estimated for the present year, over and 
above the actual receipts of last year, to the extent 
of seven millions of dollars? Sir, let us institute a 
comparison between the condition of things during 
the past year and the present. The revenues for 
the past year were increased, in the first place, by 
the combined effect of the new tariff, which was to 
go into operation, by its terms, on the first of De- 


| cember, 1846; and the warehouse bill, which went 


may appear to Senators to be large. They may | 


create an impression that the object is to present 
our financial affairs in their worst aspect. 


ut, sir, | 
Iam confident that an examination of the estimates | 
of the Secretary, coupled with the experience of | 


the past, and reasoning from the present condition | 
of the country, will convince the Senate that this | 


deduction is by no means too large : 


Secretary’s estimate of deficiency, June 30, 1849, $36,000,060 
Add for over-estimate of revenue, viz: 





From customs, year ending June 
AR Sg Snare $7,000,000 
Public lands, same year......... 1,000,000 
From customs, year ending June 
PE Scdees spi Sue veces oces 8,000.000 
Public lands, same year......... 1,000,090 
REPELS eee eee eee - $17,000,000 | 


For short estimate of expenditures, viz: 
Amount of deficiencies for which 
the Secretary asks appropriation 
for the current year, $10,000,000, 
deducting excess of expenditure 
by his estimate over existing ap- 





propriations, say $3,000,000.... $7,000,000 
| Under-estimate of expenditure for 
| the fiscal year ending June 30, 
SBOP s coca, cagas salto csubace’ 7,000,000 
| For the ten regiments contempla- 
ted by this bill, not of course in- 
cluded by the Secretary ....... 4,000,000 
————_ 18,009,000 
For loans available, already authorized........ 4,000,000 | 
Aggregate ..... o eoctee ceceteccecs eereccoce ++++ 875,000,000 
Deduct error in official report............-.6.. - 7,000,000 
Total to be raised by loan over and above the 
revenues Of the COUNIFY...... 6.56605. eeee. + 868,000,000 


1 


into effect on the day of its passage, viz: August 
4, 1846. Both these bills had been long pending— 
one having been introduced into the Senate on the 
21st January, and the other into the House on the 
14th April, 1846; so that the passage of both was 
for a long time anticipated. 

Sir, the passage of the tariff bill gave notice to 


the commercial world that, on the first of Decem- 


ber following its passage, the duties were to be re- 
duced. Your warehouse bill tendered to them the 
privilege of storing their importations, and retain- 
ing the duties upon them until they could be with- 
drawn upon payment of the reduced rate of duties 
under the new act. Under these circumstances, a 
very great portion of the importations of the latter 
part of 1846 were thrown over for the payment of 
the duties to the month of December. The result 
of it was, that there was a very great falling off in 
the amount of duties received in that portion of the 
vear 1846. Sir, | have an estimate which will show 
you the effect of these two measures upon our rev- 
enue for the year ending June, 1847. The receipts 
for the months of July, August, and September, 
1845, amounted to eight millions eight hundred and 
sixty-two thousand dollars. The receipts for the 
same months in the year 1846 fell to six millions 
one hundred and fifty-four thousand, making a dif- 
ference of two millions seven hundred and eiglit 
thousand dollars in three months constituting the 
first quarter of the year ending 30th June, 1847. 
This is shown more fully in the following table : 





Receipts for July, August, and Sep- Per month. 
tember, 1845....00 cece seeees $8.861,932 or #2,953,977 
Same months in 1849...... eeeees 6,153,826 Or 2,051,275 
DUMSTERCE,. occ cccccocccves 2,708,106 or 902,7 
Receipts for the first quarter of the 
fiseal year 1846-47...... weneee 6,153,826 or 2,051,977 
Receipts for October and Novem- 
ber, 1846........scccescesceeee 1,688,480 0r 844,140 
Difference.......+++- occees soccses esses 1,207,837 


Why was this? Was there anything in the 
commerce of the country to produce this decline in 
the revenue? Was not the country advancing in 
prosperity during those years? It was unques- 
tionably the effect of the measures to which I have 
alluded. The revenue fell off because the import- 
ations were placed in warehouses, to be entered 
upon the paymert of reduced duties. Well, what 
next? In the months of October and November, 
your receipts fell to one million six hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand dollars, or an average of 
eight hundred and eighty-four thousand dollars per 
month. During the months of July, August, and 
September, the duties averaged two millions fifty- 
one thousand and a fraction. The effect of these 
measures, then, was precisely what had been pre- 
dicted on this floor. It was a most extensive falling 
off in the income of the country, until the period of 


the first of December, 1846, arrived, and then your 
revenue increased ; and that increase of revenue has 
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been thought of sufficient importance, not only to 
be presented to us very formally by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but to be twice repeated in the 
President’s message. 

If it be a matter of boasting to exhibit to the 
country at large the value of this improvement in 
our financial system, the new tariff, why, let it 
pass; but if itis intended to lead us to the infer- 
ence that this increase of revenue is to continue, 
] beg to dissent altogether from any such conclu- | 
sion. 

Sir, a comparison has been made between the 
year ending December Ist, 1846, and the year end- 
ing December Ist, 1847. For what purpose is the 
fiscal year abandoned, and the computation of time 
made from the Ist of December, in one year, to 
that period in the next year? Doubtless for the 
purpose of exhibiting the operation of the new | 
tariff, which went into operation on the Ist De- 
cember, 1846. But, as 1 have already remarked, 
the revenue belonging to the latter part of the year 
1846 was thrown upon the succeeding months, 
when the new tariff bill went into operation, and 
this presented an accumulation of reveue during 
those months. Other circumstances combined to 
swell the revenues at the close of that year. The 
peculiar state of things in Europe, the extraordi- 
nary demand for our productions, and the increased 
importation consequent on the exportation of those 
productions, tended to throw upon the latter part 
of the yeara large increase. In short, the year 
between December 1, 1846, and December 1, 1847, 
with the aid of the warehousing system, borrowed 
the revenues of the preceding year, and, in conse- 
quence of the excessive importation, growing out 
of our increased exportations, anticipating the fu- 
ture wants of the country, it anticipated the revenue 
of the succeeding year. Are we to suppose, be- 
cause there was an increase of duties during that 
year, that that increase is to continue? A mo- 
ment’s attention to the subject forbids any such 
conclusion, What causes are to operate? In the | 
first place, when this great importation took place, | 
the country was prosperous, money was flowing | 
in from abroad; notwithstanding this great import- 
ation, there was a balance of money coming into 
the country to the extent of some twenty or thirty 
millions of dollars. What is the condition of the | 
country now? Instead of having a surplus of 
capital, you find a stringency in the money market; 
instead of a surplus of capital, the surplus of a | 
period of prosperity has sought investment in | 
various ways. A vast amount has been invested, | 
and is in process of investment, in railroads—fifty 
millions, it is computed, in New England alone; 
in manufacturing enterprises, and in your public 
debt; a vast amount is absorbed by goods on hand; 
a rigid curtailment of the currency, and a strin- 
gency in the money market, almost unprecedented, 
has ensued. Sir, are we seriously to calculate, in 
this state of things, upon the continuance of the 
same commercial activity, the same state of rev- 
enue? 

But this is not all. The unusual importations, 
stimulated by the increased demand for our pro- 
ductions, have thrown into the country a greater 
quantity of goods than were wanted. There is a 
surplus of goods. The importations increased 
some thirty or forty millions of dollars. Well, if 
there is a surplus to this amount, there is no in- 
ducement to import; and, as I have already remark- 
ed, we are not able to purchase. Nor is this all. 
If the course of trade threw into the country a 
greater importation than the present demand war- 
ranted, your warehouse system furnished a resource 
by which the importer was saved from the necessity 
of advancing the amount of the duties upon his 
importation until there was a market for the goods. 
The importations hereafter will go into the ware- 
houses, and you will get no duties until the goods 
are wanted for consumption, 

Sir, there seems to be a strange idea entertained 
in regard to this matter, and, although strange, it 
seems to be a favorite idea: it is, that our €Xporta- 
tions are to be governed by our importations, and 
that we may increase our exportations by increas- 
ing our importations. This, sir, I believe, is con- 
trary to all experience. It is a theory which is | 
calculated to bankrupt the public treasury, orto ruin | 
the fortunes of any private individual who adopts | 
and acts upon it. Sir, my theory is the reverse || 
of this. Your exportations should govern your |! 
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importations. You should buy only what you can 


| honorable Secretary arrives at it. 


| returns for our breadstuffs. 
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pay for. 1 suppose that our importations must 
depend, to a very great extent, upon the amount of 
our exportations. 


What has enabled us to increase our importa- 
tions? The demand for our breadstuffs, which has 
now nearly ceased; the famine and distress abroad, 
which has now passed by; and, whatever may be 
the ability of other nations to purchase our pro- 
ductions, they will not buy what they do not need. 
There must be a falling off of our exportations, 
and, as a necessary consequence, a falling off of 
importations and of revenue also. Sir, the average 
rate of duty under the present tariff is such as to 
require at least one hundred and fifty millions of 
importations to raise thirty millions of revenue. 
I believe my honorable friend from Rhode Island 
estimated it at one hundred and seventy millions. 
He includes in his estimate the gross amount of 
importations, including free goods; my estimate is 
of dutiable goods only. If I recollect aright, the 
average rate of the existing tariff is twenty-two or 
twenty-three percent. Now, such an importation 
exceeds the ability of the country. Such is our 
present situation; and what are we to expect for 
the period included between this and the Ist of 
July, 1849? Your necessities for money, your 
exorbitant demand for loans, combined with the 
operations of the sub-treasury and its specie-clause, 
pressing with combined action upon the money 
market, must perpetuate this state of things. 


Sir, [ have been comparing the estimated receipts 
for the current year with those of the last. I have 
remarked that in these calculations the data are 
derived from the results of the past—from the esti- 
mates of previous years; and I have remarked, 
further, that during the year 1847, a great part of 
the receipts consists of returns which properly be- 
long to a former period. Now, I ask, on what or- 
dinary calculations, in view of these cireumstances, 
the honorable Secretary raises his estimates of the 
receipts from twenty-four—the actual receipts last 
year—to thirty-one millions of dollars? What 
considerations furnish a basis for such a calcula- 


|| tion? 


I have taken some pains to ascertain how the 
It is this: He 
takes, in the first place, the receipts for the first 


| quarter—for July, August, and September. These 


are precisely the months in which we were getting 


He then proceeds to 
tell us that, assuming the revenue of the first quar- 


ter to be an average of the year, the proceeds from | 
| customs for the whole year will amount to forty- 


five millions. It is enough to say of this calecula- 
tion that the honorable Secretary himself discards 
it as the basis of an estimate. Being dissatisfied 
with this result, he proceeds to ascertain the relative 
proportion of the revente of the first quarter of the 
year as compared with the revenue of the year for 
a series of years. He thus ascertains that the first 
quarter is the most productive, and, by reducing 
his estimates in proportion, he brings his calcula- 


tions down to forty millions instead of forty-five. | 
| But he is still dissatisfied. The next step is to ascer- | 
| tain the revenue for the five months next previous | 


to the Ist of December, 1847, which he tells us 


amounts to the sum of $15,506,257, or a little over | 
| $3,000,000 per month. Estimating the revenue for 

| the twelve months at that rate, (making, probably, 

' an allowance for the greater productiveness of the | 
‘first quarter,) he would make the revenue of the 
| year amount to $35,000,000. 
| fied with this. 
| receipts for the last two months of the five, viz: | 
| October and November, to be $2,200,000 per month, 
| and estimates the receipts for the residue of the | 
| fiscal year at that rate. To this he adds the actual 
| receipts of the first quarter, and it gives about 
| $31,000,000 for the year, as will be seen by the 
following table: 

| Actual receipts for five months ending Decem- 


What next? He ascertains the 





Wile 1, TBGT oe cc ccccevestaetnieetese sesbeeee $15,506,257 
Receipts for the first quarter, as per annual ex 
report, deduated......ccccceccsesccccccccese 11,106,257 
Leaves for October and November....... 4,400,000 
(Or an average of $2,200,000 per month.) 

Estimating 9 months at that average ($2,200,000) 19,800,000 
Add actual receiptsof first quarter..........-. 11,106,257 
Gives for the year .......ccecescccessecee 90,905.257 

Or, in round numbers..........0..20+0+++ 34,000,000 





. ————— 
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| some other quarter, I shall still be incredulous, 


} 
| 


But he is not satis- | 
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Here you have the basis of the estimates of the 
honorable Secretary. 

Now, the Secretary finds his receipts rapidly 
declining, because the importations are declining. 
It appears, as heretofore stated, that the receipts 
for the first quarter of the current year amount to 
$11,106,257, or equal to $3,702,085 per month. 
The receipts for October and November are equal 
to $2,200,000 per month. Thus we have a falling 
off during the first five months of the fiscal year, 
from $3,702,085, for July, August, and September, 
to $2,200,000, the average of October, or a falling 
off of $1,500,000 per month. 

Is it not apparent to every Senator who hears 
me, that this decline must continue? Is it not ap- 
parent that there is an overstock of goods in the 
country? And is it not well known that the 
scarcity of money has induced importers to coun- 
termand their orders for goods? Sir, we have it 
from the very best authority. 

Under these circumstances, although there may 
be a great influx of revenue during the first quarter 
of the year, it is apparent that it is the mere effect 
of the accumulation of revenue in that quarter for 
the reasons I have mentioned. The very fact that 
your imports, and, consequently your revenue, 
are increased in one portion of the year, must lead 
you to expect that it will decline in the other por- 
tions. 

Now, I ask, on what principle it isexpected that 
the amount of the revenue from imports this year 
will exceed that of the last? Sir, the true rule of 
comparison would be to take the fiscal year, and 
that for the very reason that I have already as- 
signed. The tariff of 1846 covers the fiscal year 
ending Ist of July, 1847, although it went into 
effect in December, because the payment of du- 
ties was in a great measure suspended during 
the intervening time between the passage of the 
act and the time of its going into operation. Well, 
sir, I will not pursue this branch of the sub- 
ject. 

What is the next ground of the honorable Sec- 
retary’s estimates? He estimates three and a half 
millions as the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. Well, sir, during the past year your sales 
did not reach two millions and a half. Upon what 
theory, then, it is that the Secretary estimates one 
million more from the receipts for public lands 
than was actually received last year, | have yet to 
learn, It is a point which I am not prepared to 
discuss, because I can see no reason at all for such 
an estimate; and unless reasons are presented from 
I 

deduct, therefore, one million from the estimated 
receipts from the public lands, because the estimate 
exceeds all experience, and because no reason has 
been assigned, and none, in my judgment, can be 
assigned for it, That makes eight millions to he 
deducted from the Secretary’s estimate of revenue 
for the current year 1847-’48, and to be added to 
|| the estimate of deficiency. 
|| The nextitem is an over-estimate of the revenue 
from customs for the year ending June, 1849. I 
have very little to say in regard to this; I merely 
‘refer to the fact, that, the revenue having fallen 
off, I cannot conceive upon what calculation it is, 
that, in the peculiar condition of the country, the 
| revenue from the customs is to rise to thirty-two 
millions for the ensuing year. The present state 
of the country renders it impossible; and as to 
| any change, I have not seen the slightest prospect 
of it. Well, sir, I take the Secretary’s estimates; 
‘(and I must deduct eight millions from his esti- 
mated receipts from customs for the year ending 
| June, 1849. I then take the estimate of the re- 
ceipts from public lands for the coming year, which 
he has given to us as three millions, and I ask 
| upon what basis does this estimate rest? Do we 
not all know that we have granted land bounties 
| to our soldiers to the extent of at least seventy 
| thousand, which will cover twelve millions of acres 
of your public lands? Your average sales are but 
two and a half millions annually, and you have 
actually thrown into the market, in bounties to 
| your soldiers, enough to cover, at this average, an 
‘| amount of sales for five years. Now, under these 
‘| circumstances, when land warrants are thrown 
| abroad over the country, sufficient to cover five 
| years’ sales, we are presented with a grave calcu- 
‘| jation of an increase of a million of dollars from 
‘| this source. Time may possibly bring this about. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury may be able to see 
further than the rest of us; but whether it may be 
brought about or not, in my humble judgment, 
such an estimate is not to be considered by us on 
this occasion as a satisfactory basis for our ac- 
tion, 

1 must add, then, to the Secretary's estimate of 
the deficiency, the sum of seventeen millions of 
dollars, being an over-estimate by him, for these 
deductions from the estimates of receipts into the 
public treasury—a large sum, | admit; but if gen- 
tlemen will give a little attention to the subject, I 
think they will come to the conclusion at which I 
have arrived. 

Sir, there is another branch of the subject which 
I desire to notice, and it is this: the expenditures 
of the current year are estimated at fifty-six mil- 
hons of dollars, exclusive of payments on account 
of the public debt; but, as [| have already remark- 
ed, the Secretary informed us at the commence- 
ment of the session, that an additional appropria- 
tion of ten millions was necessary to cover the 
expenses for the year. A question then arises, 
whether these ten millions are included in the fifty- 
six millions. It has cost me much trouble to 
ascertain it, but it has not. Of course this addi- 
tional expenditure must be added to the Secretary's 
estimate of the deficiency. But, sir, let us look a 
little further into this. 

The whole estimated expenditure for the cur- 
rent year, as given in the annual report of the 
Secretary at the last session of Congress, (Decem- 
ber, 1846,) was forty-five millions of dollars. The 
actual expenditure for the same year, as now as- 
certained by him, (see his annual report to this 
Congress,) 1s fifty-eight millions and a fraction. 
Here we havea difference in the two estimates for 
the present year, one made at the commencement, 
and the other at this time, of thirteen millions of 
dollars. 

Sir, the appropriations made at the last session 
of Congress for the service of the current year 
(ending June 30, 18428) exceeded by the sum of 
nearly nine millions the Secretary’s estimates as 
submitted to Congress at that session; and yet the 
Secretary now asks an appropriation of over ten 
millions to cover deficiencies. It is proper for me 
to add, that, as near as Lam able to ascertain the 
fact, the expenditure for the current year, as esti 
mated by the Secretary in his recent report, exceeds 
the amount of appropriations by about three mil- 
lions of dollars. In order, then, to ascertain the 
actual expenditure of the year, seven millions only 
should be added to this estimate. This will carry 
that expenditure up to more than sixty-five mil- 
lions. 

This sum of seven millions, it will be perceived, 
is added to his estimate upon his own authority, 
that is to say, his estimate of arrearages of the 
present session, and his demand for further appro- 
priations, 

The next particular in my table of corrections of 
the Secretary’s estimate is the item of seven mil- 
lions for under-estimate of the expenditure for the 
coming fiscal year, from July 1, 1848, to June 30, 
1849. 

These expenditures are estimated by the Secre- 
tary at the sum of $55,644,941. In what light are 
we to regard these estimates? Sir, all experience 
shows that these estimates are too low. Year after 
year Congress is called upon to supply deficiencies. 
This is not to be wondered at. It implies no cen- 


sure of the officers charged with the duty of fur-* 


nishing them. [tis natural that every head of the 
Treasury Department should endeavor to put the 
bestaspect upon the financial affairs of the country, 
and heads of bureaus and other subordinates will 
reduce their estimates of expenditure as low as 
possible. Judging, then, from all past experience, 
we must regard these estimates as falling short of 
the actual expenditure. But there are special rea- 
sons for anticipating an excess of expenditure for 
the coming year over and above the present esti- 
mates. Let me advert to the report of the Quar- 
termaster General. It will be borne in mind that 
this officer asks an additional appropriation of five 
millions to cover a deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for the current year. What does he say of 
his estimates for the next? In his letter to the 
Secretary of War of the 15th November, 1847, he 
Bays: 


‘The estimates which I submitted on the 4th instant, for | 
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the service of the next fiscal year, were made out from data 
derived from the experience of the lust year. At your sugges- 
tion, | have carefully reéxamined every item, and in all 
depending in any degree upon my own action, or that of the 
officer of the depirtment, I have made consideruble deductions. 


Whether these deductions be judicious, time must deter- | 


mine. I would not have ventured to muke them, lut for the 
fact that two sessions of Congress will have terminated before 
the erpirction of the fiscul yeur for which the estimates now sub- 
mitted have been made.”’ 

Sir, this is significant language. In plain Eng- 
lish, it means this: the estimates are too small. 
They are not to be relied on, and would not be 
submitted, were it not that two sessions of Con- 
gress will intervene, and opportunity will be afford- 
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missary of Subsistence tells us, in giving the causes 
of the deficiency in his department for the curre;, 


| year, that ** owing to the nature of the climate 
s of 


| * Mexico, and the imperfect store-houses, (the ar. 


‘ ticles of subsistence being perishable,) much has 


_* been lost from decay and wastage, as also from 


ed to ask for further appropriation, before the ex- | 


penditure is incurred. With the experience of the 
present year, (a deficiency in the estimates of this 


department of five millions,) and an estimate thus | 


qualified explained—not to say apologized for— 
what are we to expect as the result of these esti- 
mates for the coming year? Beyond all question, 
that the expenditure will largely exceed the estimate 
as it has done heretofore. 

To what extent the estimates of the Quarter- 
master General were reduced at the suggestion of 
the Secretary, | am not able precisely to state. It 
is stated, however, by a Senator near me, [Mr. 
Crarke, of Rhode Island,}] upon information said 
to be derived from that officer, and communicated 
by him to the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the House, that seven millions more will be re- 


quired in that department alone, over and above | 


the amount of the estimates submitted to us, for the 
ensuing fiscal year. If this be true, the addition 
which I have made to the Secretary’s estimate of 
expenditure for that year, ($7,000,000, ) and which 


seems to excite the surprise of gentlemen on the | 


other side, wili be required for the service of that 
a alone, 


t will be perceived, however, that Ladd that sum | 


for the whole excess in every branch of expendi- 


ture, over and above the Secretary’s estimates. | 


The considerations upon which my estimate of this 
deficiency is based are these: 
First: The expenditures of the current year, as 


‘wrecks during transportation.”’ 

Thirdly. No estimate is made for the commu- 
tation of land bounties, by the reception of money 
instead of land, at the option of the soldier, autho- 
rized by the act giving bounties to your soldiers, 
This item is not susceptible of accurate estiina- 
tion. 

Fourthly. There is no estimate for pensions to 
your wounded and disabled soldiers—an item of 
no inconsiderable magnitude. How many pen- 
sioners are to be billeted on the treasury, as one of 
the fruits of this war, no man can tell. 

And, lastly, | take into consideration the mis- 
cellaneous claims of citizens for services rendered, 
property taken or lost, contracts unfulfilled, &c., 
which cannot be estimated orenumerated. Those 


| who are fgmiliar with the expenses growing out 


of the Seminole war, can form some conception of 
what may be expected from this source. 

Now, sir, am I right or wrong in adding this 
sum of seven millions to the estimates of expend- 


| itures for the coming year, in view of these con- 


siderations ? 

But this is not all. This bill proposes to raise 
ten additional regiments. The expense of this 
force is not included in the Secretary’s estimates. 
What will they cost? Sir, | am not enough of a 
military man to determine with precision. I find 


, that the pay and subsistence of a regiment amounts 


now ascertained, will exceed the previous estimate | 


of the Secretary by the sum of thirteen millions, 
exclusive of the $10,061,844 now asked for, of 
which at least seven millions are to cover an ex- 


| raised by this bill. 


penditure (as I have already shown) over and above || 


_ the amount of the Secretary’s present estimate. In 


year will exceed the original estimate by twenty 
millions of dollars. 


The estimates for the coming year are increased, 


to about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
per annum. The additional expense of clothing 
will probably carry the sum up to three hundred 
thousand dollars. The bounties for one thousand 
men amount to twelve thousand dollars, and the 
expenses of recruiting to about the same. The 
cost of raising a regiment, and transporting it to 
the scene of action, will not, in my opinion, fall 
short of one hundred thousand dollars. This 
gives you an expenditure of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a regiment for the year, or four 
millions in the aggregate for the troops to be 
This estimate is, in my judg- 
ment, a low one, and, as it is not included in the 


| Secretary’s estimate, I add it to his estimated de- 
this calculation, the expenditure of the current fiscal || 


exclusive of payments on account of the public | 


debt, only about eight millions above the estimates 
furnished us at the last session for the current 
year, which will leave a deficiency for the coming 
year, if the expenditure of that year should equal 
that of the present, of twelve millions of dollars, 
It requires no spirit of 
prophecy to foresee, that at the next session of 
Congress we shall be called upon for further ap- 
propriations to the extent of at least ten millions of 
dollars. 

But will your expenditure be less for the coming, 
than for the current year? You propose a more 
extensive plan of operations; to add thirty thou 
sand men to your military establishment; to occupy 
the whole Mexican territory; to spread your ar- 
mies, like the locusts of Egypt, over that whole 
Republic—and, like the locusts of Egypt, to bring 
them to submission by eating up their substance— 
not merely to discomfit her armies in the field, but 
to displace her whole government and civil ar- 
rangements; and, in the language of the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
oceupy and retain all her positions, military and 

olitical. 
oie what principle, then, is it, that we are fur- 


Will your expenditures be diminished ? | 


falls from ten to twelve millions short of the ascer- | 


tained expenditure of the present? 

I add < seven millions, therefore, to cover the 
under-rating of expenses actually estimated for in 
the first place. 

In the second place, I include in that sum a 


variety of contingencies not estimated for, and not |) 


susceptible of previous estimation—such as the loss 
and destruction of military stores, provisions, and 


, other property, by the ordinary modes of destruc- 


| j 
| 


| rowed. 


ficiency. 

I have one otheritem. The Secretary includes, 
in his estimate of receipts for the current year, the 
sum of $6 284,294 as avails of loans and treasury 
notes. Of this sum, he reports $4,202,020 as 
available on the Ist December, 1847, by which I 
understand that this last sum is yet to be bor- 
I therefore carry it to the account of the 
sums to be raised on the credit of the Govern- 
ment. 

The result of these corrections of the Secretary’s 


| estimate is, then, an over-estimate of the receipts 


or revenues of $17,000,000, an under-estimate of 


expenditure of $18,000,000, or $35,000,000 in all; 


to which are to be added the sum of $4,000,000 


(included in his estimate of receipts) yet to be 


borrowed, and the deficiency of $36,000,000, as 
estimated by him; which will make the whole de- 
ficiency of revenue, on the 30th June, 1849, or the 
excess of expenditure beyond our income, amount 


to the sum of $75,000,000. 


But it has been stated to us that there was an 
error in the Secretary’s report of the condition of 
the treasury of nearly seven millions of dollars, 


that sum being in the treasury, but not included 
| in his estimate of means; and, consequently, that 


his estimate of deficiency should have been less 
by that sum. I therefore deduct the amount from 
the above result, which leaves the deficiency, on 


| the 30th June, 1849, at the sum of $68,000,000; 
nished with an estimate for the coming year, which || 


and in this there is no estimate for the provisional 


force of twenty thousand volunteers contemplated 


| justified by past experience. 7 


to be raised. 

This may appear a very large estimate, but it is 
stated to the Sen- 
ate, in the outset of my remarks, that the excess 
of expenditure hitherto has been from thirty to 
thirty-five millions a year—arriving at the same 
conclusion as the Senator from Rhode Island, al- 
though by a different process. If such has been 
the deficiency heretofore, what is it to be hereafter? 


‘tion, as well as the casualties of war. The Com-'! You propose a more extensive plan of operations, 


a ee 
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an increase of your standing army by ten thou- | 
sand men, and a provisional force of twenty thou- | 


sand men. ; ‘ 
Sir, you have thus far carried on this war under 
the most favorable circumstances—I was about to 


say, with the especial blessing of Providence. Had | 


it not been for the peculiar state of things in Europe, 
calling to an unprecedented extent for our produc- 
tions, and pouring into this country an abundance 
of the precious metals, and thus furnishing an anti- 
dote to the exhaustion of your treasury and of the 
currency, by your foreign expenditure under the 


operation of the sub-treasury, this war would have | 
ceased long ago for want of the means to prosecute || 
We have, by this drain of the precious metals, | 
brought England to the verge of bankruptcy, the | 


jt. 


Bank of England to the brink of suspension, and 


thus rendered them tributary to this unfortunate | 


war. Butthe state of things is changed. The 
specie is rapidly returning; the commercial tide is 
ebbing, commercial enterprise stagnating, and the 
currency is in a condition of rapid curtailment. 
You have before you the prospect of commercial 
and financial embarrassment. 


This enormous sum of nearly seventy millions 


of dollars must be raised within less than eighteen 
months from this time, because it is to be expended 
during that period, 
the naked credit of the Government; for, let it be 


remembered, that this sum is not the aggregate ex- | 


penditure, but is the excess of expenditure beyond 
our revenue. This brings me, sir, to the import- 
ant question, how shall it be obtained? ‘Two modes 
are suggested: 

First. A direct and permanent loan. 


Second. An indirect and temporary loan in the | 


form of an emission of treasury notes. 
Sir, I will undertake to demonstrate to the Senate 


that neither of these modes will avail; that, if this | 
war continue, the treasury cannot be permanently | 
relieved by either, nor by both. Every considera- || 
tion connected with the subject combines, in my | 


judgment, to justify this assertion. 
Where is this seventy millions to be had? Sir, 
I have it from the highest authority—authority 


which I apprehend will not be questioned by any | 
member of this body—that the whole amount of | 
specie in the banks of New York does not exceed || 
The amount in Boston | 


five millions of dollars. 
probably does not amount to four. I cannot say 
how much may be in the banks of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore—probably less than in New York 
and Boston. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Pearce] says two millions in Baltimore. 
much there may be in the southern cities I am not 
able to say; but their resources are generally less 
than those of the northern cities, as their banks are 


generally the first to suspend and the last to re- | 


sume. Itis not probable, in my opinion, that all 
the banks in your commercial cities can command 
more than twenty or twenty-five millions. Where, 
then, is the enormous amount which you require 
to come from? ‘There is now a bill in the other 
House authorizing a loan of eighteen and a half 
millions; and there has been much speculation in 
the country as to the probability that such an 
amount would be taken. But, sir, when you come 
to add fifty millions more, to cover the deficiency 
of the coming year, I deny altogether the capacity 
of the country to furnish it. 
— The amount is not in the country. 

‘ou have dissolved your connection with the paper 
currency of the country; you insist upon gold and 
silver, which cannot be had, and which, in the pres- 
ent state of your commercial relations, is going out 
of the country instead of coming in. Relief to the 
treasury in this way, under the circumstances, I 
pronounce impracticable. No financial skill can 
accomplish it. 

Sir, there are other insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of such enormous loans, even if you had 
not hampered yourselves with your sub-treasury 
and its specie clause. The surplus capital growing 
out of your recent commercial prosperity has al- 
ready sought investment; some thirty or forty mil- 


lions in your public debt, an immense amount in| 
railroads and manufacturing enterprises, which | 


have been stimulated by the unusual activity of 
commerce, 
vested, and are in process of investment, in railroads 
in New England alone. The amount now being 
invested in manufacturing enterprises is immense. 


The } lar and the Public 


It is to be raised also upon | 


It is a physical im- | 


Fifty millions, it is said, have been in- | 


Nor is this all. The investments are incomplete, 
and the amount already invested must draw after 
_ it further investments to a very greatextent, or the 
_ enterprises must be abandoned. This circumstance 
will increase the demand for money, and will in- 
crease also the competition with you in the market. 
Large amounts are absorbed in goods on hand, 


which cannot be realized until the goods are waut- | 


ed for consumption, nor until the country acquires 


the ability to purchase. The greatest obstacle, per- | 


haps, of all, is to be found in the condition of the 
money market and the state of the currency. Mo- 
ney is now worth, upon the best security, one and 
a half per cent. per month. The currency is ina 
course of rapid and stringent contraction. ‘The 
withdrawal for exportation of the specie basis, 
upon which that currency rests, renders this inev- 
itable. This diminution of the currency has an 
immediate effect (whatever may be the ultimate 
effect) equivalent to the annihilation of so much 
capital. Property of all kinds is depreciated, in- 
dividual embarrassments and insolvency follow, 
and this in turn reacts upon the currency by endan- 
' gering the assets of the banking Institutions, and 
forcing them to further contracuons. Such 1s the 


present condition of the currency and the money | 


market. How long will it continue? 
the cause which produced it continues to operate. 
That cause is this Mexican war. 

I have spoken of the exportation of specie to 
England. To what is that owing? Not surely to 
any commercial debt we have contracted there. 

| The balance of trade has been in our favor. ‘The 
immense exportations of our productions to that 
country has drawn from them an immense amount 
of the precious metals, extorted from them under 
| the penalty of starvation, The sudden reflux of 
|| specie to thafcountry has resulted, not from our 
/ commercial relations with it, but from the expend- 
itures of this Mexican war. To avoid the export- 
ation of specie to Mexico we have sent treasury 
drafts and treasury notes. These have been cashed 
\| there by English capitalists; the money has been 
| disbursed in Mexico by our officers; but the drafts 


and the avails exported to England. 


continue this process, or send the gold and silver 
‘| to Mexico, if you can command it; and whether 
you adopt one course or the other is, so far as the 
currency is concerned, unimportant. No further 


pling the currency. 


| circumstances, you would prostrate the whole com- 
| mercial community; and with it you would sacri- 

fice every other industrial interest, and annihilate 
' your revenue. If done atall, it must be done by 


If capital is thus to be forced into new channels, | 


So long as | 


have been presented for payment at the treasury, | 

D It has been | 
found a convenient mode of remittance of the gold | 
and silver of Mexico to England. You must either | 


|! exportation of specie can take place without crip- 
How | 


But, sir, could you effect these loans under these | 


| the effect may be easily foreseen. The withdrawal | 


| hawking about your stocks at a great depreciation. 
| 
| 
' 


of deposits from the banks—thus forcing them 
. - . 
' to further curtailments—the forced sale of stocks 


in general ruin. Fortunately for the country, it 
could not, and would not, sustain such a pressure; 
but your financial operations would fail. 
I wish to see the credit of this Government in the 
hands of usurers. This might be done if the rights 
and honor of the nation were at stake; but never, 


without necessity, and prosecuted without a ration- 
al object. 

With the sub-treasury in operation, you can 
never expect to supply the deficiency in your rev- 
enue. Will you modify that system by repealing 
‘| the specie clause? Will that avail you? The 
\| effect will be merely to enable you to receive paper 
\| instead of coin. hat paper must be bank paper; 
'! there is no other. Your loans, whether obtained 
|! from banks or individuals, will be received in that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
! 
} 


| 


ondly, a medium for 
If they attempt this, 


ee immense expenditure. 
they must enlarge their cir- 


with my concurrence, for the purpose of carrying | 
on a war, commenced, in my humble judgment, | 


tending to further depreciation of every species of | 
property, would result in mischief indescribable; | 


Nor do | 


currency. What, then, will be the result? You 
will require of the banks, first, a currency to meet | 
the exigencies of the commercial world; and, sec- 
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the financial policy of 1814—the Government Jean- 
ing upon suspended banks, and the banks coun- 
tenanced and sustained in their suspension by the 
Government. 

This would be an amusing comment upon the 
boasted divorce of the banks and the Government, 
the blessed influence of the constitutional treasury, 
and the glorious practical results of the specie 
humbug. 

But notes of suspended banks would not answer 
your purpose, They could be used at home only 
ata discount disguised under the device of high 
prices, increasing still further your expenditures 
and your embarrassments, and would be uscless in 
your foreign expenditure. 

If these loans cannot be effected at home, can it 
be done abroad? No, sir. The state of the mone- 
tary affairs in Europe is still embarrassed. They 
are just recovering, especially in England, from 
extreme pressure. Confidence is not yet fully re- 
stored. They have no money to spare; and, if 
they had, they would not be much inclined to aid 
_ American public credit does not stand very 
igh there; and, above all, they have no sympathy 
with you in this war. They have seen enough 
of interminable war—they are disposed to peace. 
And they will not fail to regard this war as pros- 
ecuted for an unlawful purpose, and as originating 
in reckless ambition and love of conquest. 

Mr. President, the next topic which I propose to 
discuss is the project of supplying the deficiency 
in your revenues by means of treasury notes; and 
this is to be considered, first, as a mere revenue 
measure; and, secondly, as a means of relief to 
the currency and business of the country. 

Sir, as a revenue measure, treasury notes may 
serve as a temporary relief, by enabling you, for 
a short period, to anticipate the revenue, but they 
can never supply a deficiency. If resorted to for 
that purpose, they must necessarily fail; and the 
reason is, that they will absorb the revenue they 
are intended to eke out. To give them the effect 
intended, they must be made payable at a future 
day, and upon such rate of interest as will make 
them an object of investment, and this will put 
them on the footing of a mere security for a per- 
manent loan. If placed upon this ground, they 
will be effectual only when a loan upon stock, at 


| the same rate, could be obtained. 


The idea that treasury notes, as a Government 
currency, receivable for public dues, and converti- 
ble into money on demand, can be made to supply 
a deficiency of revenue, is to my mind an absurd- 
ity. Suppose your expenditure is $50,000,000, 
and your revenue $30,000,000, you issue treasury 
notes for $20,000,000 to cover the deficiency. You 
must make them receivable for public dues, or they 
will be presented at the treasury for payment. [f 
receivable, they will be paid in in lieu of revenue; 
and in either case, they will absorb as much rev- 
enue as they represent—that is to say, they will 
absorb $20,000,000 of the $30,000,000, and leave 
the deficiency the same as in the outset. To avoid 
this result, they must be reissued, or issued to an 
amount transcending the revenue; and if so, how 
shall they be redeemed? If not convertible into 


_ money at the pleasure of the holder, will they an- 


swer your purpose at home or abroad? But there 
are other difficulties. If disbursed abroad, they 
will fall into the hands of foreigners as they have 
hitherto done, and the specie will be demanded for 
exportation, as has been the case heretofore. If 
disbursed at home, they will fall into the hands of 
the banks, who, in the present crisis, will be anxious 
to fortify themselves, and who will present them 
at the treasury, and transfer the specie to their 
vaults, if, indeed, the specie is to be had. But 
where is the specie to be had? Not at the custom- 
house, for the treasury notes will be paid in there 
in lieu of specie. They are at this moment at a 
discount, and constitute, as is well known, almost 
the whole of your receipts there. Not at the 
treasury, or the sub-treasury, because it is not at 
the custom-house. 

These treasury notes must necessarily depreci- 
ate. They are depreciated now. They are issued 
confessedly to cover a deficiency of revenue, and 
have no basis to rest upon, as no means are pro- 


| vided for their redemption. 
culation to an enormous extent; and, if they do || 


this, they will inevitably be driven to suspension. | securities is one which aggravates itself. 
We shall find ourselves thrown back at once upon '' necessarily and inevitably toincreased expenditure. 


Sir, this evil of depreciation in the Government 
It leads 
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The greater the depreciation the greater must be 
the issue, and the more there is issued the greater 
is the depreciation. Thus the process goes on, | 
depreciation leading to extravagant issues, and ex- 
travagant issues to further depreciation, until the | 
treasury paper sinks below any standard of depre- 
ciation, and becomes valueless, because it has no 
standard of value. Such has been, and such will 
be, the fate of all issues upon the naked credit of 
the Government, unaccompanied by such efficient, 
provision for their prompt redemption as renders 
them readily converuble, and thus sustains their 
credit, 

It has been suggested that this species of paper 
may be issued as a mode of relief to the currency, | 
and the business operations of the country. This is 
the counter-project to that of modifying the sub- 
treasury. It raises the question, whether the treas- 
ury shall take upon its shoulders the banks, or the 
banks the treasury, when neither can stand alone. 
This scheme will furnish the country with a depre- 
ciated currency, and entail upon it all the evils of 
a depreciated and still depreciating currency, in 
which evil the Government, in all its financial in- 
terests, must participate. The experiment cannot 
succeed. We cannot find’an instance in the history 
of nations where such a financial experiment has 
succeeded. The fate of the Continental money of 
the Revolution, of the French assignats, of the 
experiments in our own country of State banks 
issuing paper upon Suite credit, all show that a 
currency resting upon the naked credit of the Gov- | 
ernment must necessarily fail. 

National credit is, like individual credit, of no 
value except as itis based upon adequate means 
of meeting its engagements. Paper issued pro- 
fessedly to cover a deficiency of revenue, without 
provision for its redemption, will be like the paper 
of an insolvent individual—worthless, 

I have said that treasury notes may enable you 
to anticipate revenue. Butno man supposes Toe. 


while this war continues, you will have any surplus || 


of revenue over your current expenditures. Nay, || 


the reverse will be the case. There must be an 

annual accumulation of deficiency and of debt. If 
you would anticipate, you must look forward to a | 
period beyond the duration of this war—to the 

revenues of peace—for an indefinite period. If, 

therefore, you would anticipate the means of re- 

deeming them, you must make your notes payable 

upon tme, with a rate of interest corresponding 

with the value of your stock. This would place 

them ona par with that stock; and, if the latter 

would not be taken, the former would not avail. 

sut if you make them a mode of investment, they | 
cense to be a currency. 

There is but one mode in which treasury notes 
can be kept in credit as a currency, and that is, as 
I have already suggested, by providing adequate 
means of redemption when the issue is authorized. 
But what means can you provide? Your current 
expenditure will absorl all your ordinary revenues, 
and all which can be derived from existing sources. 
You have but one resource lefi—a direct tax. | 
repeat, you have no other mode of providing for 
an issue of treasury notes to cover the deficiency 
in the revenues, and this must be resorted to. And 
it the people of this country will submit to direct 
taxation for the purposes of this Mexican war, 
they will give you strong evidence of their appro- 
bation of your policy. 


I believe I have shown that neither loans nor 


treasury notes will answer your purpose. You 
cannot command the means of relieving your treas- 


ury for the coming year. But the entire occupation | 
of Mexico is contemplated, and it may last for | 


years. If so, where are the means for a protracted 
warfare or occupation of that country to be found ? 
What will be the condition of your finances, or of 
the commercial and monetary affairs of this coun- 


try, with an annual deficiency in your treasury, 


for a series of years, of from thirty to forty mil- | 


lions a year? 

Sir, these evils are only to be removed by re- 
moving the cause which has produced them. © Put 
an end to this war, and let the finances and the | 
country revive by the force of its elastic energies | 
under the sunshine of peace. Saal 

A few words as to the project of deriving a rev- 
enue from Mexico, or subsisting your armies there. 
Sir, | am rejoiced to find that the idea of indiserimi- | 
nate plunder is abandoned, although the purpose 
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_ of military contribution is still entertained. I have || 


always regarded this plan as chimerical. How 
will you carry out your revenue system there? 
By means of the Mexican authorities? You can- 
not trust them. They would require more over- 
seers than it would require to perform the service. 
If youemploy American officers, they will defraud 
and resist you. Military aid must be employed, 
and the whole matter would degenerate into mil- 
litary contribution, and military contribuuon into 
indiscriminate plunder. 

As to military contributions, it is enough to say 
of them, in the language of your commanding 
general, ‘they would exasperate the enemy and 
starve ourselves.’’ Production would cease, and 
the country become exhausted. 

W hat expectations can you entertain of serious 
relief from that country ? 
prostrated, Their means are exhausted by their 
efforts for their own defence. You have overrun 


their country, disorganized and displaced their | 
Government; you have broken in upon and sus- | 


pended the occupations and employments of peace; 
and, above all, have overlaid their industry and 
their resources with the incubus of a foreign army, 
which you propose to spread over their republic, 
to be subsisted upon them. 
trodden down, impoverished, dishonored, and ex- 


asperated, you can expect but a poor harvest of | 


revenue. Sir, fire and sword are poor financiers. 


| What you get from that source will be but a drop | 


in the bucket. There may be a vision of wealth 
floating before the imagination of some in the 
mines of Mexico. But it is to be remembered, 
first, that these mines are private property—many 
of them the property of Englishmen—the subjects 
of a Power both able and willing to ¢rotect their 


rights; and, secondly, that all the mifles of Mex- | 


ico in the hands of this Government would prove 
| a losing concern. 


On motion, the Senate adjourned. 
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the bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 


| military force— 


L GLOBE. 


hat people are already | 


From a people thus | 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of || to regard this matter in a pecuniary point of view, 


| it will yet cost us much more. We 








Senate. 


1} 
to another consideration connected with it—the 
proposed relief to the currency and the business 
| of the country. I had submitted certain remarks 
_ in the Senate, for the purpose of showing that such 
_a device would prove ineffectual; that, asa revenue 
| measure, it would absorb just as much as it would 
supply; and that it would, therefore, leave a def- 
ciency in your finances as great as it found. [| 
I have a few additional remarks to make on this 
| subject. In the first place, I repeat that treasury 
_ notes, although they may enable you to anticipate 
| your revenue for a short period, can never supply 
|| a deficiency. Sir, our object is to anticipate our 
| Tevenue, but not a revenue for the present. So 
_ long as this war continues, it must be obvious to 
| every Senator who hears me, that the deficiency 
| cannot be supplied. If, therefore, we wish to an- 
ticipate our revenue, we must look forward to a 
time of peace; we must look forward for an inde- 
finite period, and we must anticipate the revenue 
after that period has arrived. Well, sir, in this 
state of things, itis perfectly apparent that no relief 
can be effectual, unless it is by obtaining money, 
} in some shape or other, on a credit which shall 
|| cover the continuance of this war, and carry us 
|| forward to a state of peace. 
I have finished the remarks which I intended to 
| make upon this branch of the subject. 1 sheuld 
be willing to leave it here; but after all that has 
been said and done, and after all the anxiety which 
has been expressed and felt,and which is still felt, 
I may be permitted to follow the example of other 
gentlemen, in presenting to the Senate, and to my 
own constituents, some other reasons for the vote 
| which I am about to give. 
Sir, what is the object of this war? Not con- 
| quest, it has been said; although, sir, this subject 
has assumed a great many phases since we entered 
|| upon the war. But the object is said to be indem- 
, nity! For what? Indemnity for the sum of some 


|| four or five millions of dollars for claims against 
} the Government of Mexico in favor of our citizens? 


| Well, sir, the collection of this paltry debt has al- 
| ready cost us some fifty-odd millions, and, if we are 


ad much bet- 


Ce 2 | ter abandon the project of recovering our debt in 
Mr. CASS. I have been desired to state that | this way. But the President has told us, (what is 


it is the wish of my friends on this side of the | undoubtedly true,) that the Mexican Government 
Chamber that this debate should be brought to a | has no means of indemnif: ing us for our expenses. 
close within the most reasonable time. There is || They have no money. What, then, are we to have 
no disposition on this side of the Chamber to in- 1} by way of indemnity ? He tells us that we must 


_ terfere in the slightest degree with the freedom of || haveland. But I am informed they have no pub- 


debate, or to prevent the fullest expression of opin- | Jic domain. You will, therefore, get no title to 
ion on the part of every member of the Senate; } the land. You may get a cession of territory; and 
but we believe that it is very important that the || what does it amount to? Why, it amounts to the 
debate on this subject should be speedily brought | acquisition of jurisdiction over a horde of people, 
toa close. There are other important measures || which will prove nothing but a burden and a curse 
which await the action of this body, which must |) to you as Jong as they are on your hands. Sir, it 
necessarily be delayed tll this bill be disposed of. || wij] be worse, infinitely worse, than the Indian 
It has occurred to us that, hereafter, every gentle- || population, which has cost this Government so 
man who addresses the Senate on this bill should | much trouble and so much money. What will 


terminate his speech on the same day. We will | 

have great pleasure in sitting as late as may be | 
necessary, but we do hope that no Senator will 
hereafter occupy more than one day. I am re- 
quested further to state, that it is our hope that 
this debate may be brought to a close, if not at the 
end of next week, as early in the week after as 
practicable. 

Mr. PHELPS. It is with the utmost repug- | 

/nance that I trespass any further upon the pa- 
tience of the Senate; | would most cheerfully con- 
|| sent, as far as | am concerned, to leave the subject 
here to be disposed of by the Senate; and I assure 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
| itary Affairs that, if no other Senator on this side 
/of the house is more disposed to protract the de- 
| bate than I am, his wishes will be speedily grat- 
| ified, Sir, perhaps I owe an apology to the Sen- | 
ate for having consumed so much time yesterday 
without concluding my remarks; but my apology 
| is, if an apology be required, that the subject to 
/ which my remarks were directed yesterday, is a | 
subject in itself almost inexhaustible; and I have 
' found it impossible to express fully my views in | 
relation to it, without consuming much more time | 

than I should desire, 

But, without further preface, I will resume the 
thread of my remarks. I was speaking yesterday | 
of the project of relieving the treasury by the | 
emission of treasury notes, and was adverting also | 


|| it as a province. 


| you do with them? Will you assume the same 
| relations to them that you do to the Indian tribes? 
| That cannot be done. If you leave them a form 
\ofa government, as you leave to the Indian tribes, 
| your relation to them must be one of perpetual 
| 


war. No man can expect that quiet possession 


‘| can be held of that country so long as they have 
|| their own government, and especially if we recog- 


nize it. There is another project, which is, to hold 
This has been already demon- 
strated by Senators to be impossible. Place them 
| in the condition of a province, and they will knock 
at your doors until they place their representatives 
in these seats. This will be the unavoidable re- 
sult. There is an end, therefore, to the idea of 
governing these people as a province. The result 
will be, as a matter of course, annexation. They 
must be taken into our Union. They must be 
brought in upon the footing of American citizens. 
Sir, for one, I want no partnership with this 
people. Ido not desire to see them brought into 
our political family. I know, sir, that what was 
once considered as a problem is now regarded as 
settled—that extent of territory is no serious ob- 





1 stacle to a free and representative government; 


but, sir, whether your territory be great or small, 
it is indispensable to the maintenance of a repre- 
sentative government that its population should be 
a homogeneous people. Sir, I have had under my 


eye for yearsan experiment which shows the utter 
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impossibility of bringing a people of a different 


since it was the policy of the English Government 


APPENDIX TO THE CON 
The War 


to establish a Parliament and a system of repre- | 


sentative government in Canada. What was the 
result? We all know that the French population 
of the Canadas are as distinct now from the Eng- 
lish as they were when the English supremacy 
was established there. They are as distinct from 
the English as if the two classes had resided in 
different hemispheres. The result was, that when 
they came to the polls they were arrayed on the 
side of their respective races, and their dissen- 


sions, instead of being diminished by lapse of || 


time, were only increased. The interposition of | 
the Crown became necessary, in order to counter- | 


act the superiority in numbers of the French pop- 
ulation of the lower province, and this led to the 
paltry rebellion of which we have heard so much. 
It became necessary at last for the British Parlia- 
ment to unite the two provinces, in order, by the 
introduction of the English, Irish, and Scotch pop- 
ulation of the upper province, to counterbalance 
the political weight of French population in the 
lower. 
ple of Canada were left at this moment with an 


independent and representative form of govern- | 


ment, five years would not pass over their heads 
without presenting to us, as the result of the ex- 
eriment, a civil war in that country. 


Saxon race as any two races are distinct upon 
earth. Sir, do you expect the descendants of the 
Puritans to harmonize with this anomalous popu- 
lation? 
submission to law, and the attachment to peace, 


which has characterized the descendants of the | 


Puritans for centuries past, with the lawless and 
turbulent propensities of a people whose element, 
from the period of their first national existence to 
the present day, has been anarchy and revolution? 
I need only say to you, sir, that if such an event 
as the incorporation of that country into this Union 
should occur, we could not make its renee 
harmonize with our own. Sir, 1 am not disposed 
to intimate authoritatively, nor in a manner which 
will admit of that construction, that the conse- 
quence will be a dissolution of the Union; but 1 
may be permitted to say, in reference to my own 
constituency and the kindred population of the 
North, that in my humble judgment, if ‘* thirty 
new stars’’ are to be added to the Union from this 
conquered country, it will be beyond our power, 
if we would, to hold that Union together. Sir, 
my opinions are decided in regard tu this matter. 
1 want no persons admitted into this political fami- 
ly who are not of the Anglo-Saxon race, unless it 
be a race that can amalgamate with us, and be 
lost in one homogeneous mass. 

Sir, | think the ground taken by the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, who is not now present, 
exhibited a much more rational view of the subject. 
He told us that our indemnity consisted in mili- 
tary glory, in the brilliancy of our achievements, 
in the exhibition of our power, in the results of our 
splendid military career. I agree, sir, with the 
honorable Senator that this is all the indemnity 
which we can get; and I believe if the honorable 
Senator were now present he would agree with me 
that, if this is to be our indemnity, in God’s name, 
we have had enough of it. Sir, is there any new 
lustre to be added to our career of conquest, any 
new or additional reputation to be acquired—is it 
necessary, in order to vindicate the honor of this 
Republic, that we should proceed to trample under 
foot, to denationalize and reduce to perpetual sub- 
jection, a foe who has lost the power of resistance? 
Sir, | am so unfortunate that I have not looked 
upon the glory and splendor of military achieve- 
ments with the same sentiment of unmingled admi- 
ration as others may havedone. I am constrained 
to say that | have turned disgusted from the revolt- 
ing details of human slaughter which the history 
of this war presents. Sir, | have been disposed to 
ask, in the name of the country—in the name of a 
Christian people—in the name of humanity—yes, 
sir, in the name of humanity’s God, for what ra- 
tional purposes are these scenes of human butchery 
enacted? Sir, when I am told that the object is 
the glory of military achievements, I confess that 
my feelings revolt at it. No, sir, if this be the pur- 


Now, | undertake to say, that if the peo- | 


The popu- | 
ation of Mexico is as distinct from the Anglo- | 


Can you reconcile the love of order, the | 








== 


Let us pursue this object no 
further. What opinions must be entertained in 
_ other quarters of the world in relation to this Mex- 
ican war? It must be regarded as a war for national 
plunder—I was about to say, of national piracy. 
| And, instead of adding to the honor of the nation, 
it will call down upon us, if persisted in, the exe- 
crations of the civilized world. But, sir, | leave 
| this part of the subject. 
Mr. President, it issomewhat amusing to witness 


In May, 1846, we were told that American blood 
had been shed upon American soil. , We were told 
that the honor of the nation was involved, and we 
were called upon to vote for a declaration of war, 
because the indignity which had been indicted 
| upon us by the shedding of American blood upon 
American soil called loudly for retribution. But, 
sir, soon this became a war of indemnity. We 
| were pursuing this war for the purpose of indem- 
nifying ourselves for claims which our citizens had 
| against Mexico; and while we were pursuing it for 
this purpose, and justifying it upon this ground, 
we were told that Mexico herseif began it; as if 
the process of collecting this debt had begun, not 
| on the part of the creditor, butof the debtor. But 
we were soon told that no indemnity could be had 


the various phases which this subject has assumed, | 


| except by the acquisition of territory; that Mexico | 
| had no other means for indemnifying us. We were | 


next further informed that we must occupy all 
_ Mexico, in order to distress her and bring her to 
| terms; yet this was no war of conquest, It wasa 


force, and kept by force, but not a war for con- 
| quest. Yes, sir, a year ago we were told that it 
was not a war of conquest, but a war for indemni- 
ty. Now, afier the successes of the last campaign, 


for conquest; butabat we must hold on to what we 
have got, and when we get possession of the rest 


whether we will keep it. 
tinction. 


boring nation by force, and keeping it by force, 


Here is a subtile dis- 


robbing your neighbor, and seizing him and taking 


| from him by force the contents of his pocket. 
What next? 


of Mexico, and the whole of Mexico. 
distinction to which I have adverted has become 
obsolete. It is now conquest; and conquest without 
any declaration of a purpose, under any circum- 
| stances, or at any time, to relinquish our acquisi- 
tions. The honorable chairman of the Committee 
| on Military Affairs, if | understood him, said that 
the purpose is the conquest of the country, and 
| that whether we shall retain it or not, when con- 
quered, is a question to be settled hereafter. 

Mr. CASS. If the honorable Senator will allow 
me: I said that the object was conquest, with a 
view of conquering peace. 


Mr. PHELPS. 





the honorable Senator tell me how the conquest of 
the country is to result in the conquest of peace? 


to displace its Government, to seize its revenues, 
to take its people under your protection. You 
leave no Government to make peace with. You 


ment. 


dent not to surrender it, but to extend our laws 
over it. Sir, if peace is to be attained in this way, 
it must be by the utter extinction of Mexican 
power. A peace to be acquired in this way is a 
which is opposed to you. We are to place them 


shall be at rest because their power of resistance is 
extinct. I can come to no other conclusion. 


sake of indemnity—that has become an obsolete 


Mexico. Yes, sir, we must conquer the countr 

for the purpose of putting that nation to school. 
We must assume a guardianship over them, and 
thus put an end to their dissensions. When we 
have reformed their habits, and sufficiently indoe- 


deal with the people and not with their Govern- | 
You have taken possession of a portion of || 
their territory, and we are advised by the Presi- | 


war for territory, which was to be acquired by | 


|, the point of the bayonet. 


we are told that it is still a war for indemnity—not | 
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|| pose, in Heaven’s name let us be satisfied with 
orizin and of different habits to harmonize under | what we have done. 


a representative form of government. A few gears | 
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trinated them at the point of the bayonet into our 
customs, and habits, and political creed, and quali- 
fied them for self-government by the salutary influ- 
ence of military subjugation, we are then to declare 
them of age, and emancipate them, if we please. 
Now, this last object, this newly-discovered pur- 
pee for which this Mexican war 18s prosecuted, 
las this one quality to redeem it—it is philan- 
thropic. It is not obnoxious to the objections 
which I have urged against the pursuit of military 
glory—the wholesale slauchter of human beings 
for the honor of the deed; for war, however glori- 
ous and dazzling may be some of its appendages, 
is little else than mere human butchery—justifi- 


| able, it may be, in some cases; but if unjustifiable, 
| itis nothing short of wholesale murder. 


How long are these Mexican people to be kept 
at school? How many generations are to pass 
before the habits, views, and character of this peo- 


_ ple are to be changed? Will gentlemen tell us how 


many generations are required to extinguish the 
Castilian blood which even at this day exhibits 
itself in bold relief in the characteristic obstinacy 
of this Mexican people? Sir, it will endure for 
centuries. These people as a conquered people 
will be a distinct race; and the longer you keep 
them in subjection, the longer will be the necessity 
for continuing your supervision, If they have 
proved incompetent to self-government, they will 
not improve under military supervision; if un- 
worthy of admission into the American family, 
you will hardly elevate them in the scale of human 
respectability by a course of abject servitude to a 
people whom they hate. They will never be 


_ reconciled to your Government, and your laws and 


institutions can be sustained among them only at 
But, sir, if this be the 


| object, | prefer that this people, instead of being 
| schooled by us, be left to the management of their 


of Mexico, we can then determine for ourselves | 
It is acquiring the territory of a neigh- | 


but it is not conquest. It isa distinction between | 


We are now told that the object is the conquest | 


1 ple. 


Ah! it is a conquest of the | 
country for the purpose of conquering peace. Will | 


You propose the occupation of the whole country, | 


peace to be obtained by annihilating the power | 


in acondition in which they cannot resist, and we | 


idea; but it is to be a conquest for the benefit of || 


| 


' 
{ 


own affairs. I prefer altogether the doctrine which 
permits every nation to regulate its own internal 
affairs, and which forbids foreign interference. 
Permit me, in this view of the subject, to ex- 
press my deep regret that the purpose of conquest 
—if it were the original object of the war—bad not 
been openly avowed in the outset. It would have 
appeared better, in my humble judgment, in the 
chief Executive officer of this Government, if, be- 
fore proceeding, as I may say, by stealth, to the 


est || conquest of Mexico, he had submitted the question 
The wise || 


to the American Congress and the American peo- 
Sir, it is not statesmanlike to make these pro- 
testations to the world, that the purpose of the war 
is not conquest, when, at the same time, every pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Government, their whole 
policy, is leading to that very result. All this, in 


| my judgment, is utterly inconsistent with that in- 


genuous and straightforward course which ought 
ever to characterize the Chief Executive Magis- 
trate of this nation. Sir, it is unfortunate, ex- 
tremely unfortunate, that when the attention of the 
American people is at Jast called to the subject, 
and they seek to know the object for which the 
war is prosecuted, they are met by the declaration 
that, in all human probability, conquest has become 
inevitable, that we have proceeded too far to retrace 
our steps. We have gone on until we have ac- 
quired possession of the country. We have placed 
that people in a condition in which they have no 
Government with which to negotiate. We have 
placed them in such condition that we must take 
them under our own protection, and all this before 
the sense of Congress or the American people is 
ascertained. Sir, it is not for me to say that con- 
quest was the original object. Common courtesy 
forbids it. Were it otherwise, it would ill become 


| me, on this floor and un this occasion, to advance 
| so grave a charge in the face of the repeated pro- 


| short of treason to the American 
| it thus by stealth, until the evil o 

But, sir, the object is now stated in some quar- | 
ters to be the conquest of the country, not for the || 


j 
} 
| 
i 
} 
| 





| 


testations of the Executive, however strongly the 
force of circumstances may indicate its truth. But 
I do say that, if such was the object, it is lite 
— to pursue 

throwing upon 
our hands an empire, peopled by a race of different 
origin, different language, customs, and opinions, 
both political and religious, to be governed as a 
dependant province, or admitted as incongruous 
material into our political Union, becomes inevit- 
able, and thus to place us in a position where, how- 
ever strongly we may disapprove this policy, and 
deprecate such a union, we have no alternative but 
acquiesecnce. 
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Sir, the questions growing out of this unfortu- 
nate warare too grave to be left to Executive discre- 
tion—its results, involving as they do, the integrity 
of our Union, and the perpetuity of ovr institu- 
tions, should not be intrusted to the judgment, the 
caprice, the policy, nor the ambition of a mere 
Executive officer. The inroad upon the spirit 


of the Consutation in this assumption of power | 


by the Executive, m entering, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, upon this career of conquest, would, 
but a few years since, have astounded the Ameri 
can people and the world, The countenance now 
given it by the people indicates too decisively the 
change which has taken place in the spirit of our 


insututions, and affords an alarming presage of 


greater changes hereafter. This isa very serious 
question; what effect will this spirit of conquest 
have upon the character and disposition of the 
American people and upon the genius of their insti- 
tutions? This passion for military glory has been 
the bane of all republics, the disease which has un- 
dermined their consttutions, and led to their de- 
struction, LI did hope that our peculiar position— 
separated as we are from the Old World and its 
wars by the ocean—would save us from this law- 
less spirit of domination, which, when it once 
comes to debauch a people, renders them incapa- 
ble of self-vovernment. 

Sir, can any man define to me the relation which 
the President holds to the Constituuon? On the 
one hand, he is the chief Executive of a limited 
Government, with limited and delegated powers, 
responsible to the people; and, on the other hand, 
he is a military conqueror, proceeding upon the 


right of conquest and standing upon the right of 
Yes, sir, the chief Executive officer of 


power, 
our limited Constitution stands at this moment with 
one foot upon the Consutation, and the other upon 
the law of conquest. He is at this moment exer- 
cising the power conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution, and he is at the same time wielding an 
absolute sovereignty over an empire, unrestrained 
by any restrictions or limitations whatever. His 
isa most anomalous position. Whatare his pow- 
ers? and how are these limited, and delegated, and 
qualified powers to be dovetailed into the Consti- 
tution inconnection with this unlimited and irre- 
sponsible power? Sir we have heard much here- 
tofore, and’ with great reason, of the encroach- 
ments of the Executive power; but L undertake to 


say that the President of the United States, inde- | 
pendently of this right of conquest which is car- | 


ried out in Mexico, at this moment wields within 
the United States a power which the framers of the 
Constitution never contemplated. 

‘The constant accumulation of power in the hands 
of the Executive bids fair to destroy the balance of 
the Constitution, It has been an object of much 
alarm, of anxious solicitude to the statesmen of 
this country, and may well excite the anxious 
aolicitude of the country itself. 


The immense amount of power vested in the | 


Executive isextended already beyond any previous 
expectation, It reaches every nook and corner of 
this wide-spread Republic. It is a patronage all- 
pervading; a patronage, increasing witha rapidity 
unexampled—as the blue-book, now a ponderous 
volume compared with the blue-book of former 
years, will illustrate. It expands itself with your 
growth, and plants itself among the pioneers of 
civilization, in every new establishment of civil- 
ized life. Nay, it moves in advance of civiliza- 
tion, and finds a wide field for its exercise in your 
Indian department—in regions to which the Indian 
title is not yet extinguished, where savage life and 
savage manners have not yet given place,and which 
the tide of civilization has not yet reached, 
immense and all-pervading power acts directly 


upon the very source of political power—the people, | 


In connection with this ts the veto power—a power 
ingrafted upon the Constitution to sustain and 
preserve the legitimate powers of the Executive, 
but used of late without seruple, not for the pur- 
pose of pretecting the Executive from legislative 


encroachments, but, as Lam constrained to believe || 


and to say, for the purpose of controlling the legis- | 
lative power—of holding it in check, and of mould- 
ing its action to the opinions, views, and purposes 
of the Executive. 
To these powers, already threatening to destroy | 
the balance of the Constitution, is now to be added 
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dent as the head of the military establishment, 
and derived from the law of nations and of con- 
quest. 


How can you resist this tendency to absolute | 


Executive supremacy, or this career of conquest? 
Direct legislative action will not avail. The veto 


power will interpose. You must refuse to act; you | 


must adopt the remedy of the English Commons, 
of withholding supplies. But will this avail you? 


The President has assumed the power of levying , 


money in Mexico; and, if he can levy money, can 
he not also levy men? May he not have a purse 
and a sword independent of you? 

Ser, let me suppose that we could exchange char- 
acters with the Mexican people: clothe them with 
our energy, and enterprise, and ambition, and place 
us in their degraded condition; give the President 
the power of levying men and money in Mexico, 
and how long would our ephemeral republic con- 

, inner 

Sir, with the tremendous power thus accumu- 
lated, the President may overturn the Constitution: 
not, perhaps, with the bayonet at your breasts, but 
by the tremendous power thus acquired and thus 
wielded in defiance of the Constitution. Sir, I de- 


sire to learn how this assumption of the power of 
levying money in Mexico can be reconciled with | 


the Constitution. In what portion of that instru- 
ment is it to be found? It cannot be found there. 
If justified at all, it is upon the right of conquest, 
and is, therefore, independent of the Constitution, 
What is to be done with these military contribu- 
tions levied there? Upon what basis does the 





| 
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| and the destruction of your liberties. Sir, this jg 
the worst aspect, inmy humble judgment, in which 
this unfortunate war can be viewed. 

We may yet feel safe. We may rely upon the 
energies of this people and their love of liberty, 
But who can penetrate the future? There are those 
now living whose memory can embrace both ex- 
tremities thus far of our national existence; who 
/ remember the period of 1789, and the adoption of 

the Constitution, and who are at this moment 
watching with extreme anxiety the issue of the 
present crisis. Who among them would have 
believed, had it been foretold, the astonishing ad- 
vancement of this country? Sir, many of us of 
younger age have lived to see what we never 
imagined would occur in our day. Our progress 
in the gradations of national existence has been 
| without a parallel; and if there be in national ex- 
| istence such a thing as youth, maturity, decrepi- 
| tude, and decay, we have gone through the first 
with unexampled rapidity, and may find ourselves 
/at the last ere we are aware of it. We have 
accomplished within three score years what has 
required centuries elsewhere. We may find our 
| decline as rapid as our growth. We may be pre- 
pared for the fate of other republics in an early 
stage of our national existence, as our maturity 
has been early. We may find ourselves at a period 
corresponding with the rapidity of our national 
advancement, the subjects of corruption and de- 
cay; and, like preceding republics, the subjects of 
a military usurper. 
Sir, | hoped it would not be my fate to witness 


financial system established there by authority of || such a result; but that the present condition of 


the President rest? Are these military contribu- 
tions a part of your financial system? Are they 
based upon any act or authority emanating from 
your 

Sir, I have seen this morning, for the first time, 
a general order from the commanding General in 
Mexico, levying contributions there. Will the 
President account to you for them? No, sir; he 
intends no such thing. He will dispose of them 
at his pleasure. 


itis by the President’s permission. If expended 
there—as it will be—will he wait for an appropria- 
tion? The Secretary of the Treasury telis us that 
about half a million has already been collected 
there. If it be a part of your finances, in what 


W hat is to be done with the rev- | 
enue collected there? If paid into your treasury, | 


the country tends to such a result, we have too 
emuch reason to fear. Sir, let this war be termi- 
nated; let us return to the healthful condition of 
| peace—that condition best adapted to our insti- 
tutions, and that alone in which they can be per- 
petuated, 
How shall the war be terminated? My answer 
| is, by demanding of Mexico no more than is rea- 
sonable and just. A sense of justice will help us 
more, if we desire peace, than all the armies of the 
| world. Put yourselves, if you can, upon an equal- 
| ity with that people in point of power, and then 
_ask yourselves what, under all circumstances, is 
proper to be required of them. 


What has been our course hitherto? We have 


| sent out Mr. Trist as our peace commissioner, but 


item of the honorable Secretary’s report on the || we have sent our armies with him. We have ten- 
finances is it to be found? | dered negotiation, but it has been negotiation at 

Sir, where is the ground of responsibility toyou, | the point of the bayonet. We have commenced 
and how will you enforce it? Upon what principle || negotiation with a proposition to dismember their 
will you hold the subordinates employed in the |! empire. Give us, say we, one-half your empire, 


This | 


collection of this revenue responsible? Where 
will you find the ground of responsibility which 
can be made the subject of judicial cognizance? 
Will you assume that our Constitution and laws 
extend to that country, and that they can be judi- 
cially extended to transactions occurring there? If 
so, then that country, by becoming subject to your 
Constitution and laws, becomes ipso faclo a part of 
this Union, and annexation is effected by the act 
of the President alone. Avain, sir, if the Presi- 
dent is considered as acting within the pale of the 
Constitution, and Mexico is considered pro hac vice 
subject to your jurisdiction, by what authority 
does he levy taxes without your concurrence? 
Nay, by what authority has he established a tariff 
of duties different from yours—an arbitrary tariff 
of hisown? The result is, that he must either be 
regarded as exercising these powers independently 
of the Constitution, or, if that country be, for the 
time being, subject to your laws, he has violated 
the Constitution, by making himself the law-maker, 
and disowning your Jurisdiction, 


potic power, what will be the effect on the institu- 
tions of this country? The tendency of all this 
is to infuse a.military spirit into the Constitution, 
to ingraft upon it an extraneous power of the most 
arbitrary character, which will absorb the limited 
and delegated powers of the Constitution, and 
override its restrictions. 


a purse and a sword not subject to our control? 
This war is debauching the nation with the love of 


| military glory, giving to our institutions a military 


character, and placing at their head, instead of the 


What sort of adminis- | 
tration shall we have with a military head wielding | 


| or we will take it by force, and the other half with 


| it, to pay the costs of the proceeding. Had such 


a proposition been made to us by any Power, or 
by all the Powers upon earth, what would have 
been the sentiment of the American people? Sir, 
I recollect well, that at the commencement of nego- 
tiations at Ghent, a proposition was made by the 

| British commissioners to establish what they called 
the old French line of Canada, which would have 

| thrown me and a great portion of my humble con- 
stituency into the dominions of Queen Victoria. 


| Has any one forgotten the burst of indignation 


' which ran through this land at a proposition so 
humbling and insulting, or the indignant reply of 

| our commissioners to the proposition? Sir, is there 
a man who hears me who would not, had he been 
a Mexican, as he is an American, have repelled 
the proposition with scorn? 

| Sir, if my advice were asked as to the best mode 

of terminating this war, | would tell you, instead 

| of indulging in the spirit of aggression and of con- 


eee , ; | quest, infuse a little moderation into your counsels, 
Sir, if you leave him to the exercise of this des- | 


abate a little of your high and offensive preten- 
sions, show a disposition to preserve instead of 
destroying the nationality of Mexico—a disposition 
to leave to her the integrity of her empire, rather 
than to dismember it—be satisfied with a reason- 
able provision for your claims. If this war bea 
| war of indemnity and not of conquest, be satisfied 
witha sciaael indemnity; say no more about 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, which you 
| know is altogether beyond her ability; and, above 
| all, show a willingness to relieve her from the 


1 presence of your armies, so offensive to her na- 
1} 


tional pride. Place yourselves on this ground, 


constitutional President, a military colossus. This | and I will venture my humble prediction that this 


these anomalous powers appertaining to the Presi- |, may lead to the overturning of your Government, || unfortunate war will soon be ended. 
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“THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. B. RHETT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1848, 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes- 
sage to the various Standing Committees. 

Mr. RHETT said: 

Mr. Cuairrman: A constitutional fallacy has 
been the prolific source of half the complaints, and 
more than half the speeches, made by our friends 
on the other side of this Hall. Before Congress | 
met, it was promulged by the great leader ot the | 
Wing party at Lexington; and since Congress met 
—every day—yesterday—to-day—this fallacy has 
been reiterated with a long train of erroneous in- 
ferences. That fallacy is, that Congress 1s, under 
the Constitution, the war-making power. Hence it | 
is inferred, that the President began the war with 
Mexico, and began it unconstitauionally; that Con- 
gress has a right to prescribe, limit, and determine — 
the objects and purposes of the war; und that Con- 
gress has a right to all information in possession of 
the President relating to treaties, or the war, or its 
operations. I think the principle is false, with all 
its deductions. ¢ 

And in the first place, it may not be unimport- 
ant, to a correct understanding of the question in- 
volved, to determine what is war? What is it for 
two nations to be at war? In its effects, it 1s not | 
confined to those engaged in military operations. 
It is not with the army and navy merely. Waris 
a state of hostility and enmity between every man, 
woman, and child, of one nation, with every man, | 
woman, and child, of another nation. All prop- || 
erty, as well as life, is subject between the belliger- 
ants to the law of violence everywhere—on sea 
or land, 

Now, where has the Constitution of the United | 
States vested this great power—the power of pla- 
cing the twenty-six States in the Union, and the | 
people inhabiting them—in this condition of war? 
in the 8th section, Ist article, it ordains, that Con- | 
gress shall have power ‘* to declare war.”” Now, the 
power to declare or begin war is given to Congress; 
and it is imparted to no other functionaries in the 
Government. Nothing is clearer than the princi- 
ple laid down in the Federalist, that a power given 
to one department of the Government is denied to 
ail others. This must be the result, for two reasons. 
The Constitution being a specific grant of powers, 
no department of the Government can claim a pow- 
er not granted. And, secondly, there can be no 
partition of powers between the departments of | 
Government, without it. For there to be any par- 
tiuion of powers between the different departments 
of a Government, a power given to one depart- | 
ment, must be denied to the rest. Now, the power 
to declare war is given only to Congress. It is, 
therefore, a denial of this power to any other de- 
partmentof the Government. 

And the reason why Congress, under the Con- 
stituuon, was alone intrusted with the power to 
declare or begin war, is obvious. As war affects | 
all the people, and all the States of the Union, it is 
most proper that all the people represented in the 
House of Representatives, and all the States rep- | 
resented in the Senate, should determine whether | 
it shall exist. Ina matter in which not only the 
lives of all, and the property of all, but the liberty 
of all is concerned, the voice of all should deter- | 
mine. Now, our friends on the other side deny | 
this position. They say that the President can 
begin war, and did begin it, in the war now exist- | 
ing with Mexico. _ They begin by abusing the 
constitutional meaning of the word “ war,” and | 
call the mere fighting of soldiers on our frontier, | 
war; and then argue that, as the soldiers marched 
by the order of the President, therefore the Presi- 
dent began the war. Sir, the mere collision of arms 
with another nation, either on land or sea, with or 
without the order of the President, is not war; for, 
if so, see the consequence which would follow. 
Not the President merely, but any military com- | 
mander in our employment may plunge the Union | 
into a war; and as war is the element of their glory | 
and power, the people of the United States would | 
be the mere tools of military ambition and pre- | 
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dominance. With or without cause, they assail or 
are assailed, and with a few cannot shot or strokes 
of the sabre the whole Union falls into the tumultu- 
ous gulf of war, where they ‘ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm.’’ This is far worse for the 
people than leaving the war-declaring power, as it 
exists in the monarchies of Europe, in the hands 
of kings. Some of the capriciousness and folly 
which has so often brought this tremendous scourge | 
on nations will atleast be avoided by intrusting tts 
responsibility to one man. But the Constituuion 
of the United States has intrusted it to no one man. 
Congress alone—all the people—and all the States 
of the Union—can put the Union into a state of 
war with other nations. 

It is very strange, if this doctrine be correct, 
that gentlemen have not referred to some precedent 
under the Constitution to justify it. We have had 
collisions of arms with other nations, yet they have 
not shown that any one of these collisions was war. | 
‘Their position is not only against the Constitution, | 
but all its past operations. What will they say of 
the collision in 1806 between the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake? W hat of the affair of the Caroline the 
other day? Were the people of the United States, 
by these collisions, put into a state of war? What 
will they say of the innumerable collisions and bat- 


| tles between the United States and France at the 


close of the last century? After France had long 
plundered our commerce, and killed and imprisoned 
many of our seamen, Congress authorized the Pres- 
ident of the United States to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal against France, and to raise a large 


| army for our defence. Many bloody battles at sea 


was the consequence, in which we conquered and 
captured many of her ships of war, and upwards 
of thirty of her privateers. Was this war? The 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, almost 
toa man, say, no. Why? Because Congress had 
not formally declgyed war against France. Now, 
as the mode of d@claring war is left entirely at the 
discretion of Congress, it is by no means clear, 
that the authorizing and directing hostilities by 
Congress, is not as distinct a method of declaring 
war as any other. ‘They say, however, that itis 
not; and that no war existed with France. They 
say this, by a bill for which they voted the last 
session of Congress, and I presume will vote for 
at this, (early reported from the Committee of 
Foreign Affurs for the action of Congress,) pro- 
viding for payment to American citizens for French | 
spoliations prior to the time of these authorized 

hosulities by Congress. If war existed then, it is 
clear these claims have no merit. A war extin- 
guishes all claims between nauons or their citizens; 
and can only be revived by treaty stipulations. 
No such stipulations were made in closing our 
differences with france, either for France to pay 
them or for us to pay them. The only ground, 
therefore, on which these claims, amounting to | 
some fifteen millions of dollars, can rest, is, that | 
there was no war with France. ‘There were only 

collisions of arms. Now, | ask these gentlemen— 

they themselves being the judges—if ail these bat- 

tles with France, under the sanction of Congress, 

the war-declaring power, did not put the United 

States into a state of war; why should a little fight 

on the Rio Grande, between a few Mexicans and | 
a captain of dragoons, in which a half dozen men 
were killed’ or wounded, plunge us at once into a 
state of war? Suppose, after Captain Thornton 
had been taken prisoner by the Mexicans, some 
time had elapsed—sufficient for an American 
cruiser in the Gulf to have heard of this event, and 
to have seized and brought into one of our ports a 
Mexican ship as a prize—would our courts of ad- | 
miralty have condemned her? Would any lawyer | 
have been found in avy port of the United States, 

however poor his legal reputation, who would 

have risked it by libelling her for confiscation: 

Even if the subsequent battles of Palo Alto and |, 
Resaca de la Palina had been fought before Con- | 
gress had declared war—neither these nor a dozen 
such battles, would put the United States in a state 
of war with the Republic of Mexico, whose const- 
tution, like that of the United States, empowers their 
Congress alone to declare or begin war. Sir, this || 
collision of arms on the Rio Grande was not the || 
beginning of the war with Mexico. After it oc: | 
curred, the President informed Congress of its | 
occurrence; and Congress, by the act of May, 


1846, declared war against Mexico, by declaring il 
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its existence. After this act, prizes at sea could 
be seized, the lives of Mexicans were liable to be 
taken, and their property confiscated, according to | 
the laws of war. Had the President of the United 
Suites, instead of submitting the collision of arms 
to Congress, for Congress to determine whether 
the Umon should be placed in a condition of war 
with Mexico, arrogated to himself the power to 
declare or begin war, and, by a proclamation, or 
in any other mode, presumed to usurp the power 
of Congress in this high function of government— 
impeachment and death would have been his des- 
ert, and, I doubt not, his fate. He attempted no 
such treasonable usurpation—and neither began, 
nor attempted to begin, the war. 

Having taken one unconstitutional position, in 
failing to give its full and proper meaning to the 
clause in the Constitution giving the power to Con- 
gress to declare war,—our friends on the other 
side turn round and push it far beyond its meaning, 
and contend that Congress is not only the war-de- 
claving, but the war-making power. 

The slightest reflection must show that there is 


a vast diiTerence between declaring and making war. 


The one puts a country in a state of war, the other 
conducts tt. The one may be a legislative—the 
other is eminently an Executive function. Many 
may, and ought to be in a republic, consulted in 


the one—the other, requiring unity, energy, and 


secrecy in action, may be efficient only under the 
direction of a single head. The framers of the 
Constitution were not ignorant or inattentive to 
these distinctions; and, accordingly, clearly devel- 
oped them in their debates on the Constitution. I 
hold in my hand Mr. Madison’s Debates in the 
Convention, which made and adopted it; and it 
appears that, as the Constitution was reported by 
the select committee to the Convention, it gave the 
power to Congress to ‘* make war.’’ Mr. Madi- 
son and Mr. Gerry moved to insert ‘*‘ declare,” 
striking out the word ‘*make.”’ Mr, Sherman 


|| said, make is better than declare, the latter narrow- 


ing the power too much. Mr. Gerry argued, that 
if the clause remained as it was, giving Congress 
the power to ‘make war,”’ the power to declare 
war, would be in the Executive. Mr. Mason ar- 
gued to the same effect—against giving the power 
, The argument 
of these two latter gentlemen clearly implies, that 
all Executive power by the Constitution being 
vested in the President, all power, over war, not 
expressly taken from him, would remain with 
him. On the motion to insert ‘declare’ in the 
place of **make,’’ it was agreed to. Connecticut 
first voted against the alteration; but, “* on the re- 
mark of Mr. King, that make war might be under- 


| stood to conduct it, which was an Executive func- 
tion, Mr. Ellsworth gave up his objection, and the 


vote was changed to aye.” ' 
Here, then, it was proposed and inserted in the 
Constitution, to give to Congress the power to 
make war. After debate, the word ‘* make’’ is 
stricken out, and the word ‘‘declare’’ is inserted, 
with the clear intention of giving to Congress no 
power to make or conduct war, but leaving this 
‘* Executive function”’ entirely with the President. 
This ought to settle the question, if the intention 


of those who made the Constitution is of any au- 
| thority. 


But, whilst contending that Congress has not 
the war-making power under the Constitution, let 
me not be understood as denying that Congress 


| may control war. Congress is omnipotent over the 


supplies. We may refuse to vote a dollar for the 
support or continuance of a war; or we may, in 
granting the supplies, put any limitations or con- 
ditions we please on their use or application by the 
Executive. This House, where all supply-Lills, 
by the Constitution, must originate, may refuse to 
pass them; and thus, by its action alone, put an 
end to war, so far as a want of money can end it. 
The Senate may also, by rejecting the supply-bills, 
force the same result on the Executive. Is and on 
the ground occupied by the Republican party in 
1798, in the discussion of Jay’s treaty. If, to en- 
force a treaty, or to carry on any other function of 
government, money is required of us, we grant it 
or not at our discretion; or we may grant it on any 
conditions we think proper to prescribe. Our 
friends on the other side, who have a majority of 
this House, can therefore stop the existing war 
with Mexico, at any time they please, by declar- 
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ing their determination to refuse the supplies; for 
the President, | suppose, does not exactly realize 
the Roman’s definition of a rich man—one who 
can support an army. Or they may pass the sup- 
plies, with the condition that they shall be used 
only to withdraw our troops from Mexico to this 
side of the Rio Grande,—the Executive would be 
bound to conform to the condition and withdraw 
our troops, or use the supplies not atall. Thus, 
incidentally through the supplies, the coéperation 
of Congress 1s necessary for the continuance of 
war, and its control is immense, and may be con 
clusive in terminating it, : 

Nor has the Constitution, although intrusting 
the President with the war-making power, put him 
beyond responsibility? He is responsible for the 
exercise of his power—and if itis abused, the grand 
remedy of impeachment is in this House. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Barrow] charges 
the President with having flagrantly violated the 
Constitution. He rejoiced and luxuriated in the 
opportunity of voting for the resolution, passed a 
few days since, that the President had unconstitu- 
tionally begun the war with Mexico—yet he de- 
clined impeaching him, and for a most extraordi- 
nary reason. The impeachment, may not be tri- 
umphant in the Senate! He was content, there- 
fore, to put upon him the little * blister-plaster”’ of 
his resolution. Sur, what is this litde black blister- 
plaster—false as it is to the Constitution in its as- 
sertion—to an impeachment voted by the grand 
inquest of the Union—the House of Representa- 
tives? And shall we, theimmediate Representatives 
of the people, to whom alone they have intrusted 
this great function of government, hold it in subor- 
dination to the wishes or opinions of the Senate? 
Who made them our masters, or even counsellors, 
in the discharge of our duties to the people, and 
the Constitution we are sworn to maintain? What 
if they will not convict a high State criminal—let 
them atand or fall, under their responsibilities to 
God and their country? Shall we fail in our duty, 
because the Senate may not perform theirs? Such 
a course, in my opinion, would be unworthy a 
Representative of the people, and but little short of 
a base betrayal of their interests and honor. I say 
it in all truthfulness—and the few who know me 
intimately, will believe that this declaration is not 
made with the paltry purpose of merely giving 
Oint to an argument—if | had believed that the 
sa Pre had unconstitutionally begun this war, I 
would have moved his impeachment. I was here 
when the war began; and, in arguing that the 
President did not unconstitutionally begin the war, 
I am not only vindicating the Constitution, but 
my own integrity as a Representative of the peo- 
ple—I was delinquent to my trust in not impeach- 
ing the President, or he did not uncenstitationally 
begin the war. I cannot escape—no member of 
the last Congress can escape—this dilemma. 

But let ws admit that the war-making power is in 
Congress. ‘Those who affirm that it is in Congress, 
speak of it as a power independent of the Presi- 
dent, by which he is to be controlled. Now, what 
can Congress do independent of the President? It 
has legislative powers; but all these powers are 
carried into effect by bills or joint resolutions 
passed by both Houses of Congress. These bills 
or resolutions, after passing both Houses of Con- 
cress, must be submitted to the President, and be 
concurred in by him, before they become laws. 
So, after all, if this war-making power is in Con- 
gress, it can only be exercised by the concurrence 
of the President. He may veto—and veto abso- 
lutely, as parties now exist—all the war-making 
of Congress. The supposition, then, that Congress 


may do anything concerning the war, or control- |; 


ling the President, by any independent action of 
ity own, is a mere delusion. But pass over this 
difficulty and concede to Congress the absolute 
power of passing laws, in pursuance of its war- 


| 


making powers, prescribing and ordaining the pure | 
poses and objects of the war—what would this be | 


tut making Congress, in the first place, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 


States; and, in the second place, vesting it with the 


treaty-making power. 


Sir, if Congress has the power of making or con- | 


ducting war, it must command the instruments by 
which war is alone made or conducted. It is hard 
ly good sense, much less good statesmanship, to 
contend that Congress is the war-making power 
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under the Constitution, and can determine and 
prescribe the objects and purposes of war, and yet 
can exert no control over the army and navy, by 
which only it is waged; for, if Congress has not 
this control, then the army and navy may go on 
fighting, invading, and conquering, despite these 
objects and purposes ordained by Congress, and 
thus defeat them entirely. For instance: Congress 
declares and prescribes that the object and purpose 
of the war with Mexico shall be solely defensive— 
to defend our frontier on the Nueces from Mex- 
ican invasion. It is notorious that this, in the 
opinion of many gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, should be the sole purpose and object 
of the war. Can the army leave defensive and 
assume aggressive operations? Can it be marched, 
after all danger of invasion of our frontier is re- 
moved, into the heart of Mexico, until our eagles 
fly over her vanquished capital? If so, then the 
object and purpose declared by Congress is mere 
waste-paper. The command of the army and navy 
necessarily becomes vested in Congress, if it has 
the war-making power, under the Constitution; 
and, by virtue of this power,can limit and pre- 
scribe the objects and purposes of war. Even, 
however, if Congress had the power of command- 
ing the army and navy in war, it would avail but 
little to obtain the objects and purposes they may 
declare, unless they make another stride over the 
Constitution, and seize also the treaty-making 
power. For, after all the manceuvring of the army 
and navy, the objects and purposes of war are not 
finally obtained by their operations. The treaty- 
making power must finally settle differences be- 
tween nations, and realize the objects and purposes 
for which war is waged. If this power is in other 
hands than those of Congress, the objects and pur- 
poses they have put forth may be entirely defeated ; 
and thus all the war-making of Congress, armed 
with acts of legislation, and thé@rmy and navy to 
boot, may be vanity, and less than vanity. To be 
anything, this pretension must carry with it the 
treaty-making power, and vestitin Congress. To 
test these views, suppose Congress should declare, 
by an act, that the object and purpose of the war 
with Mexico shall be to establish the Rio Grande 
as our boundary, and that no territory beyond that 
river shall be acquired by the war—is the treaty- 
making power bound by this declaration? Should 
a treaty be concluded by the President with Mex- 
ico, and be ratified by the Senate, acquiring the 
Californias, will it be the supreme law of the land? 
If it is, the declaration of Congress is without effi- 
cacy; and the objects and purposes they have 
declared must remain on record a mere mockery 
of legislation. If it is not, then Congress over- 
rides and absorbs the treaty-making power. It 
ean prescribe all terms to all treaties.* This is 


' not the Constitution as the framers of this great 


instrument made and transmitted it to their pos- 
terity. They were wise men, who were made 
wise by the stern circumstances in which they were 
placed, and learned the great principles of right 
government with their lives and fortunes staked 
on every lesson. They were perfectly aware that 
the war-making power and the treaty-making 
power must be vested in the same hands. These 
are eminently Executive powers, and are bound 
as intimately together as means toan end. They 
therefore intrusted them to the same high function- 
ary in whom they vested ‘* the Executive power”’ 
—the President of the United States. 
consistent with their views of free government to 
place over the Union a French Constituent Assem- 


* Since L delivered this speech, a letter has appeared in 
the National Intelligencer of the 29th January, 1-48, com- 
mended highly by the editor, from Mrt John McLean, one 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in which he uses the following language : 

“1 think that Congress, who unquestionably have the 
power, should put an end to the war on just and honorable 
principles. After agreeing upon the terns on which a treaty 
should be made, they should call upon the Executive, by 
resolution, to offer a peace to Mexico upon that basis; and 
during the negotiation, hostilities should be suspended. If 
the President shall refuse to do this, in the military appro- 
priation bills the army should be required to take such posi- 
tions as shall carry out the views of Congress. These biils 
the President could not veto, and he would be bound by 
their requirements. This may be done by the House.” 

Here is a distinct affirmation that Congress has a right to 
command the army and dictate treaties. As the veto power 
was not stricken out of the Constitution, as recommended 
by the Whig Representatives in Congress in 1841, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why the President could not veio “ these 
bills.”” 
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Ho. or Reps. 
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'| bly, with the war-declaring, the war-making, war. 
| continuing, and war-ending powers, all vested jn 
| one vast legislative body, whose infernal energy 
in destroying others seemed to be only equalled by 
| their capacity to destroy themselves. Our fathers 
vested the war-declaring or war-beginning power 
in Congress; the war-making power in the Presi. 
dent; the war-continuing power in Congress (by 
the supplies) and the President; and the war-ending 
or peace-making power in the President and the 

Senate; although, by the ‘supplies, Congress may 

incidentally, also, force the termination of war, 

Mr. Chairman, I come to another false inference 
I noticed, from the false principle that Congress js 
the war-making power. Congress being the war- 
making power, it is contended, that the President 
of the United States had no constitutional right, 
without the direction of Congress, to order our 
troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 
This order, they argue, produced the collision of 
arms between us and Mexico, which, they falsely 

|| assert, was war. Congress being the war-making 
power, and this war occurring without the order 
of Congress, therefore the war was unconstitution- 
ally begun, and begun by the President. 

Now, sir, it is not my purpose to defend the 
President, in this or any other course of policy he 
has pursued, My object is far higher and nobler, 

|| It is to vindicate the Constitution of the United 
, States, whose integrity is worth a hundred Mex- 
ican wars. Whether the removal of the troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, was wise 
| or impolitic, is not the question. The question 
is—forced upon us by the solemn decision of this 

House—was it unconstitutional ? 

To determine this question, it appears to me, 
that a very few facts only need be placed before 

‘the mind. 1. It is a fact, that the only western 
boundary known to Texas—reyolutionized Tex- 
as—was the Rio Grande. As a department of 

Mexico, the Nueces was her boundary; but the 

only law passed by her, as an independent State, 

defining her boundaries, declared the Rio Grande 

to be her western boundary. 2. Itis a truth, that 
|she stipulated, in her treaty with Santa Anna, 
| (void, no doubt, because not ratified by Mexico,) 
that the Rio Grande was her boundary. 3. It is 
| true that, in the armistice concluded with General 
| Woll, the commander of the Mexican army, after 
| the battle of San Jacinto, it was stipulated that the 
| Mexican troops should not come east, nor the 
| Texas troops west, of the Rio Grande. 4. It is 
'| vehemently asserted, again and again, by gentle- 
| men on the opposite side, that, in the rejected treaty 
| providing for the annexation of Texas to the 
| Union, she stipulated that the Rio Grande should be 

the boundary, and that, on this account, the treaty 
| was rejected by the Senate. 5. It is also asserted, 
'| by the gentlemen who preceded me in debate, and 

by the then President of Texas, [General Hovus- 
| ToN,] that, when Texas was finally annexed to the 
1 Union, it was secretly understood between the 
| Government of the United States and that of Texas, 
|| that the Rio Grande was to be vindicated as her 
| boundary. That such a secret understanding took 
| place, some may question; but it cannot be ques- 
| tioned that Texas pressed its adoption. 

Now, sir, look at these facts. Texas, as an 
independent State, declares the Rio Grande her 
‘boundary. She claims it from the vanquished 
| President of Mexico, in her treaty with him. She 
| claims it from the commanding general of Mexico 
|| in the field, by an armistice. She claims it in her 
| treaty of annexation with the United States; and, 
'| finally, insists on it when incorporated into the 
| Union. This is the only boundary she has ever 
| claimed; and under these repeated acts of vindica- 
| tion, she becomes a State of the Union. Now, to 
|| crown these facts, let it be added, that Mexico had 
| a large army on the Texas frontier, and that nego- 

tiation to obtain an acknowledgment of any bound- 
| ary to Texas had failed—and what more can be 
| needed, to justify the constitutionality of the Pres- 
_ident’s conduct, in ordering our troops to the Rio 
Grande? Sear 
| But gentlemen assert, that negotiation had not 
‘failed. They charge the President of the United 
| States, openly and repeatedly, with falsehood and 
duplicity in his assertion, that from information 
soaaieal: from our minister in Mexico, before he 
ordered the troops to the Rio Grande, he had good 
reason to suppose that our minister would not be 
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received by the Mexican Government, and, con- 
sequently, that his effort to settle by negotiation 
the western boundaries of Texas would be abor- 
tive. Convicting him, as they assert, of this one 
untruth, they make it the father of more hideous 


falsities, and of the foulest conspiracies, against | 


the welfare and honor of the Union. Sir, I again 
repeat, that it is not my purpose to defend the 
President of the United States. My business is 
with the Constitution. It is clear, that whether 
he had reason to suppose that our minister would 
be rejected by the Government of Mexico, before 
he ordered the troops to the Rio Grande, consti- 
tutes a most important—probably the most impor- 
tant—point in determining the constitutionality of 
his course; for it was undoubtedly the understand- 
ing of the resolutions annexing Texas to the 
Union, that the western boundary of Texas should 
beopentonegotiation. How,then,stands the fact? 

The order directing General Taylor to march 
our troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, 
was issued on the 13th day of January. Gentle- 
men say, that no information was received from 
Mr. Shidell, our minister in Mexico, until the 27th 
of the same month; consequently, that the asser- 
tion that the order of the 13th was influenced by 
information received from Mexico, is false. But 
theirs is the error. The despatch from Mr. Sli- 
dell, which I hold in my hand, dated the 17th day 
of December previous, was received in Washing- 
ton on the 12th day of January, and was, in real- 
ity, as the President asserts, the cause of the order 
of the day after. Deeming it my duty to know 
the truth, I waited on the Secretary of State, and 
requested him to show me the original despatch, 
and I saw, in his handwriting, an endorsement of 
the date of its reception—the 12th day of January, 
1846. The despatch is amongst the documents 
submitted to Congress at the time of the first out- 
break with Mexico, and is three printed pages 
long. 
terms, that he had not been acknowledged as a 
minister from the United States, and details the 
various grounds on which the Government of 
Mexico had refused to receive him; but that he 
was informed by the Minister of Foreign Rela- 


tions, that the question of his reception had been | 
submitted to the Government Council for final de- | 


termination. The substance of the decision of the 


Government Council is then given by Mr. Sli- + 


dell—rejecting him as a minister; with the various 


reasons, he understands, which were assigned for || 
his rejection; and he says, that as soon as he is | 


officially informed of it, or it is proclaimed by the 
Government of Mexico, he will communicate it to 
our Government. In a postscript to the despatch 
are the following words, as gentlemen will find by 
turning to the document: 

* P.S.—December 18, 1845. At the moment I 
was about to close this, I obtained the dictamen of 
the Council of Government, published in the Siglo. 
1 send you the paper.” 

This dictamen, being in a newspaper, was not 
sent with the other papers submitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress; but no one will charge any im- 
proper design in omitting to communicate to Con- 
gress a paper so important to his vindication. I 
have seen this dictamen of the Government coun- 
cil of Mexico, rejecting Mr. Slidell as minister 
from the United States, and it is equally open to 
the inspection of any other member of Congress. 
Sir, the President of the United States and his cabi- 
net, had this despatch and the decree before them 
on the 13th day of January, when the order was 
issued to General Taylor to march our troops from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 
sumed, that this decree must put an end to all 
negotiations with Mexico, subsequest facts seem 
to justify their conclusion; for, within a few days 
after it was promulged, the administration of Pres- 
ident Herrera, according to his late distinct dec- 
laration, was overthrown, because it had assented 
to treat at all with the United States, and a new 
administration rose on its ruins, whose principle 


was uncompromising hostility towards the United || 


States. Of course Mr. Slidell was also rejected by 
this new administration, and he returned baffled to 
the United States. It is true, therefore, that when 
the troops were ordered to the Rio Grande, in- 
formation was before the President that negotia- 
tions must fail with Mexico. Had he no right, 
under the circumstances | have detailed, without 
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| War, or its operations. 


Our minister states, in the most positive | 


If they as- i| 


~The War with “Mexico—Mr. Rhett. 


the direction of Congress, to order our troops not 
to take possession, not to control the aathorities 
of Mexico, civil or military, but molesting no one 
in power, person or property, simply to enter the 
territory lying between Corpus Christi and the 
Rio Grande? Was this order unconstitutional ? 
If it was, then it will be difficult to show that the 
President can, under any circumstances, constitu- 
tionally order our army anywhere, for any pur- 
pose, within the United States. But I make no 
argument on the facts. If there is any one who 


thinks that Congress, not the President, is ‘* com- } 


mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United 
States’’—that to Congress, not the President, is 
intrusted ** the Executive power,’’ and the duty of 
‘repelling invasion,’’ and of “seeing the laws 
faithfully executed,’’—let him rail at the President 
for usurping the powers of Congress, and uncon- 
stitutionally beginning the war with Mexico, It 
would be as absurd to dispute the facts as the 
reasonings of such aman. Let him go further— 
propose an act, a military order by Congress, 
designating where the army shall be placed; and 
further sti!l—that it shall be immoveable forever, 
until the House, by its clerk or sergeant-at-arms, 
gives the order to march. 

Mr. Chairman, the last fallacy referred to, re- 
sulting from the false principle that Congress is 
the war-making power, is, that Congress—no, this 
House—has the right to all information in the pos- 
session of the Executive respecting treaties, or the 
Upon this ground, this 
| House has peremptorily demanded of the Presi- 

dent the instructions given to Mr. Slidell in his 
| mission to Mexico. It is contended, that it is an 
unconstitutional outrage on the rights of the House 
for the President to refuse to communicate these 
instructions, 

Now, no one doubts that this House has a right 
to call for any information it pleases from the Ex- 
ecutive, understanding that the Executive has a 
right to refuse giving it if, in his opinion, incom- 
patible with the public interest. Such a right, if 
right it c.n be called, is a mere right to seek and 
obtain information, and may be exercised towards 
any one within or without the United States. But 
this cannot be what the advocates of the late call 
on the President mean, or they would not have 
struck out the usual discretionary clause. They 
must mean, that there is no discretion in the Presi- 
dent to answer; but that his constitutional duty 


is to obey the call; and that if he does not obey, | 


he violates the Constitution’ and the constitutional | 


rights of this House. 
mean nothing. 
| Let us turn to the Constitution, and see what 
are the powers of this House, as a part only of 
| Congress. [thas three grants of authority: 1. To 
|| judge of the elections, qualifications, and returns of 


They mean this, or they 


impeachments. Ip carrying out any of these ob- 
| jects, I suppose this House may compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of informa- 
tion. Was the call upon the President, for his 
instructions to Mr. Slidell, to aid the House in 
performing its duty with respect to either of the 
above grants of power? Certainly the House may 
say, we want this information, and will not legis- 
late without it. For this or any other cause, on 
account of information received or not received, it 
may refuse to vote troops or supplies to carry on 
the existing war. But is it an unconstitutional, 
an impeachable act for the President to refuse the 
information? Departing from the express grants 
_of power to this House in the Constitution, I 
have heard only vague and vain declamation to 
| support such a position. We are the people !— 
the sovereignty of this Union—which the Presi- 
dent has virtually disobeyed and defied! Sir, we 
_ forget, in our towering self-exaltation, who we are. 
| We are not the people; but, like the President 
| himself, elected by the people—and intrusted with 
certain limited powers for which we are responsi- 
' ble. We are not the sovereignty of the Union, but 
only one of its agencies, to obtain a just and free 
Government, liable to be overruled by the Senate in 
all our legislation, and by this very President, over 
whom we affect to have a rightful control in mat- 
ters belonging peculiarly to the functions of the 
| Executive. 
But, although the House may have no right to 
'! demand information of the Exeeutive, may notCon- 
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gress do it?—Congress, the war-making power— 
in the matter of war operations ? 

The only clause in the Constitution having the 
least bearing on this pretension, is that which re- 
quires the President, * from time to time, to give 
to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend such measures as he shall 
judge necessary.” Here is a duty, undoubtedly, 
which the President performs in his annual mes- 
sages. The time, mode, and manner of performing 
it are clearly within his discretion. Like the duty 
of nominating officers, or appointing ambassadors, 
he is responsible, and impeachable for delinquency. 
But is information concerning Mr. Slidell’s instrue- 
tions—a single circumstance of detail—the infor- 
mation of the state of the Union which the Presi- 
dent is bound to communicate to Congress? And 
if it is, is tt communicable at the instance ef Con- 
gress? If so, then the President may wait until 
he is asked of Congress. It is a duty to be exer- 
cised in common with Congress, which requires, 
at their discretion, the information to be submitted 
to them, from time to time. If Congress fails to 
ask this information, the President cannot be cul- 
pable for not imparting it: consequently, he is not 
impeachable for not discharging this duty. Sir, 
he is impeachable if he fails to discharge thia duty, 
because to give information to the Congress, from 
time to time, of the state of the Union, is his duty, 
and his duty only. 

Sut admit that Congress may demand the in- 
formation required—of Mr. Slidell’s instructions : 
have they done it? And if they did do it, what 
could they do but go to the President and ask his 
assent to the law which demands it? If Congress, 
consisting of the House and the Senate, would 
have to submit to this course to obtain this tnfor- 
mation, does it not show that this House, acting 
separately, cannot command it? Even in the case 
of a treaty, the Senate itself—a part of the treaty- 
making power—cannot command all information 
from the Executive. Certainly, it must be a ver 
extraordinary case which would justify the Presi- 
dent in keeping anything relating to a treaty from 
the Senate, whilst asking their confirmation. But 
such a case might exist. Suppose a treaty made, 
highly advantageous to the country, by the use of 
the secret-service fund annually Ht at the dis- 
position of the Executive—a fund which the gen- 
tleman from ee aoe Avams] has said 
on this floor he used when President, and no one 
but his successor knew how he used it: would the 
President be bound to disclose to the Senate the 
means he used to obtain the treaty? The Cuonsti- 
tution says he must submit the treaty to the Sen- ~ 


1 ate for ratification; but it does not require him to 


submit the mode and manner by which it is ob- 


| tained. The Senate may reject the treaty, if they 


| 


think proper, on the ground that all transactions 
concerning it were not submitted to them. This 
is their constitutional privilege. But on the part 
of the President, it is his duty to make treaties, 
and, after making them, he can submit or withhold 
them from the Senate. If he withholds them, they 
fail as treaties. But in submitting them, may he 
not withhold any matter relative to them which he 
deems the public interest requires? Take the case 
out of which has arisen the claim of the House of 
Representatives to information from the President. 
Suppose a treaty made to-morrow with Mexico, 
‘and submitted to the Senate, and the Senate should 
pass the very resolution this House passed, de- 
manding of the President to communicate to the 
Senate the instructions given two years ago to Mr. 
' Slidell, in his mission to Mexico: would the Presi- 
dent be bound to communicate them? May he not 
say: ‘ My instructions to Mr. Slidell never had 
any existence; he was not received as a minister 
to Mexico, and therefore had no occasion to break 
their seal; and, if they ever had any existence, 
they have no bearing upon the treaty I have sent 
to you for confirmation; I therefore decline com- 
municating them to you?”’ If the Senate was not 
satisfied with this answer, they could reject the 
treaty; but they could not, in my opinion, com- 
plain that any constitutional right of theirs was 
infringed by the President in his refusal. If the 
| Senate, then—a part of the preety making power— 
in the case of a treaty submitted to them, would 
have no right to an implicit obedience from the 
| President to the resolution calling for the instruc- 
‘ tions of’ Mr. Slidell, how can it be the right of this 
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House to command him? Take the wildest as- 
sumptions, and it cannot be pretended that the 
House can have higher rights of information from 
the President than the Senate, when acting in its 
treaty-making capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus endeavored to show 
that the war-making power is not in Congress, 
and consequently that the President of the United 
States did not unconstitutionally begin the war 
with Mexico; that Congress has not a right to 
prescribe, limit, and determine the objects and 
purposes of war; nor has it a right to all informa- 
tion in possession of the President respecting trea 
ties or war. In taking these positions, I know I 
render myself amenable to the imputation of being 
a sort of a monarchist—one, as the phrase goes, 
in favor of Executive power. Sir, Lam in favor 
of Executive power in government, and, if I was 
not, | would be in favor of no government at all; 
for government cannot exist without being opera- 
tive, and, to be operative, must be enforced by an 
Executive. Lam, also, in the Government of these 
United States, in favor of intrusting, not a part, 
but the whole of the Executive functions to the 
hands of the President of the United States. Not 
a particle would I vest in Congress; and in the 
Senate, | would vest only a coéperation with the 
President in the treaty-making and appointing 
aes: Is this being too partial or devoted to 
=xecutive power? Fidelity to the Constitution of 
the United States demands no less. It says: ** The 
Executive power shail be vested in a President of 
the United States.”” When it speaks of the legis- 
lative powers, the language is very different: ** All 
legislauve powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States.” All the Ex- 
ecutive functions are inthe President; but Congress 
has not only none but legislative powers, but even 
these powers are limited to the specific grants. | 
go further still, in favor of the Executive power. 
[ am in favor of its participating in legislative 
functions also. Here again I but stand by the 
Constitution, in upholding the Presidential veto on 
the laws of Congress. Sir, why did the makers 
of the Constitution thus give, not only all the Ex- 
ecutive powers to a President, but even a control 
over Congress in its legislation, whilst to Congress 
they gave only limited legislative powers? The 
answer is plain. Because they thought that lib- 
erty and right government were in more danger 
from legislative than from Executive abuses—from 
Congress than from the President. They knew 
that, at our stage of progress in free government, 
liberty in person or property was safe from any 
Executive encroachments. ‘The danger of oppres- 
sion in the Union was from another source—the 
tyranny of sections or interests. These could 
only act through the legislative department of the 
Government; and they therefore endeavored there 
to fix their limitations, by a most careful enumer- 
ation of special grants. ‘The working of the Con- 
stitution has proved that, in these views, our fathers 
were right. All the danger to our system of gov- 
ernment; all the usurpations which have agitated 


the Union, and threatened its dissolution, have | 


been from legislative encroachments. 
not the President—the statute book, not the sword 
—has kept the Union in agitation, and lashed par- 
ties into furious contention. The alien and sedition 
laws, banks, protective tariffs, internal improve- 
ment, and slavery, have successively risen up in 


Congress, | 


Congress, subjects for usurping powers not granted | 


by the Constitution. 


Our friends on the other | 


side of the Hall uphold the latitudinous construc- | 


tion of the Constitution, by which these usurpa- 
tions are perpetrated. They are for swelling the 
powers of Congress, and making a majority in 
Congress the Government and the Constitution. 
The reason is obvious. The North, which leads 
in this policy, are the majority in Congress. To 
extend the powers of Congress where they are 
the majority, is to extend power to themselves, 
and, thus enable them not only to protect them- 
selves, but to wield the legislation of Congress 
to their advantage at the expense of the other sec- 
tions of the Union. Interest, and the lust of power 
both combine with them to uphold this policy. 
Hence the continual tendency to grasp new powers 
in Congress. Hence the opposition to the veto 
power in the President, which has controlled these 
usurpations of the Constitution; and hence, also 
the late pretension of Congress being the toare 
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making power, with all its corollaries. The last 
time the Whigs had the ascendency in Congress, 


they wound up the session of 1841 by an address | 


to the people of the United States, proposing to 


abolish the Constitution of the United States in no | 
I was in the contest of | 


less than four particulars. 
those days, and know what a Whig majority in 


Congress is, in its unscrupulous and desperate | 


warfare on the Constitution. The security of the 
South is in the limitations of the Constitution; and 
there can be no security for her in the ascendency 
of a party, which, from the origin of the Govern- 
ment to this day, has carried on a perpetual war 
against them. If we are safe under any control 
but our own—if we are safe under the administra- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, it 
must be in codperation with that party which has 
stood by us in so many hard-fought and hard-won 
battles for the limitations of the Constitution. The 
Whigs, from the very nature of their policy with | 
respect to the Constitution, must be the enemies of 
those who stand for protection and peace on its 
limitations. They must politically be the enemies 
of the South—conscientious and patriotic, if you 
please—but still enemies, the more irreconcilable | 
and implacable, because conscientious. | 
Mr. Chairman, our friends over the way de- | 
nounce the Mexican war with great bitterness. | 
To hear them, one might suppose that they not | 
only have had no agency in making it, but that, if 
they had the power, they would most speedily 
arrest it. They voted for the declaration of war 
by the last Congress, and voted the supplies to 
carry it on. They, at the ensuing session, again 
voted the supplies; and now they are here with a 
majority which can at any moment arrest the war. 


Why do they not arrest it, by declaring at once | 
their determination to refuse the supplies? If the 
boast of some of them be true, they were placed | 


here, a majority by the people, for this very pur- 
pose. i i ( 
wish, to stop this war. A peace, if effected to- 
morrow, would be to them very far from grateful 
news. They look to the war as the grand instru- 


ment of their success at the next Presidential | 
Like proper patriots, they suppose the | 


election. t 
predominance of the Democratic party a far greater 
evil than the Mexican war. 


can grasp the reins of power. I tell you, sir, 


those who most deeply lament this war—those | 


who are daily longing for its termination, by a just 
and aaalh / 

ber. Party predominance is undoubtedly some- 
thing to them; but the heavy responsibilities of the 
war, its uncertainties and dangers, press most on 


those who are identified with the Administration, | 


in the first great cause of their ascendency to power 
—the annexation of Texas to the Union. They 
fully understand how the benefit of this great meas- 


ure may be defeated—how terfitory acquired may | 


| bring us danger—debt, the renewal of the protec- 


tive policy—and the whole end in the triumph of 
Whig principles in the Union. Whilst, therefore, 
they support the Government in the prosecution 
of the war—believing that consistency, and the 


interests and honor of the Union, alike require that | 
it should be supported—they would rejoice to heaz | 


of peace. They deprecate the war with Mexico; 
but deprecate far more that war on the Constitu- 
tion, which, whilst sapping its principles, leaves it 
the mere instrument of a remorseless man y-headed 
despotism, enthroned inCongress. ‘The success of 
this war, unlike the war with Mexico, which has 


brought us at least distinction and renown, may | 
_ bring us only infamy and dishonor; and signalize | 


| its victories by the destruction of the rights of the 


States, and the liberties of the people. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. JAMESON, | 


OF MISSOURI, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 18, 1848. 
On referring the President’s Message to the various 
Standing Committees. 
Mr. JAMESON said: , 
Mr. Cuarrman: I made some remarks in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, a few days since, which, so 


Sir, our Whig friends do not intend, do not | 


Hence they are will- | 


ing that the war shall continue, at least until they |, 


e peace, are on this side of the Cham- | 
|} t E : ‘ 
|| world tor the rectitude of their intentions; and who 


(Jan. 18, 


Ho. or Reps. 


take the liberty to incorporate with those | intend 
to make at this time; for what I have to say shal! 
be confined entirely to the war question; and every 
one knows, that under this hour-rule, it is impos. 
sible for any member to do justice to himself, or to 
any one of the important topics contained in the 
President’s message, and more especially on the 
great quesiion in which war is involved. I have 
therefore always opposed this hour-rule, and ever 
expect todo it. 1 think it is a violation of the 
powers conferred upon the House of Representa- 
tives by the Constitution; it strikes at the freedom 
of debate; in fact, muzzles it; thereby curtailing 
the constitutional right whieh each member of the 
House is entitled to enjoy, of expressing at large 
his views upon any question that might come be- 
fore him that he might see proper to debate. And, 
moreover, it is calculated to throw members of the 
House in the shade, as compared with members of 
the Senate, where freedom of debate is maintained 
by their rules. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will leave this matter, and 
proceed to the question to which L promised to 
devote the time allowed me; and in doing this, I 
shall proceed in a form and fashion of my own, 
and, to that end, will propose a text for myself, as 
the foundation of my future remarks, by puttinga 
question, which I desire to be answered by Con- 
gress and the country. And this question, upon 
which | intend to speak, has reference only to the 
war portion of the Executive message. The ques- 
tion 1s this: Will our country ever be in the right? 
This isa very important question for our wise men 
to look into, for the reason, that through more than 
threescore years and ten of our national existence, 
(for I date it from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,) we have never once been in the right. Itis 
therefore highly important for them to consider 
whether they can form or devise any plan by 
which we may, at some time, be right for once. 
It is a question of grave and serious importance to 
be considered by the councils of our wise men. 
For seventy-two years, we never yet have been 
right. I therefore ask again, Cannot their united 
wisdom devise some way or means by which, for 
one time, we may get in the right? For when we 
go back to the days of a Washington, a John Ad- 
ams, (the father of the venerable gentleman there,) 
a Jefferson, a Madison, a Samuel Adams, a Han- 
cock, a Henry, and the host of others who acted 
with them; who brought about the Revolution; 
who appealed, too, to the Supreme Judge of the 


| declared that the United Colonies were, and of right 
| ought to be, free and independent States; shook off 
the yoke; denied the divine right of kings to gov- 
/ern and oppress the people; contended they had 
a right to form a government of their own choos- 
ing; proclaimed a reverse doctrine to the one which 
then existed throughout the world—that is, that 
the sovereignty by which a nation is governed 
should reside in the people—not in one or a few, 
| but in the many; laid down the doctrine that all 
men were created equal; contended for religious as 
| well as political liberty; went against established 
religions, against the union of church and state, 
and for the freedom of speech and of the press,— 
‘| yet we find them wrong! They were charged, by 
| a host who were in their midst, with having, by 
these strange doctrines, brought on an unjust and 
wicked war; that it was a war brought about bya 
few wicked men, for their own aggrandizement. 
| Though we are appealed to, we will not stand by 
our country when she is in so gross a wrong; we 
will be overwhelmed by the mighty power of Eng- 
land, and have our country filled with widows and 
orphans; if they have the hardihood to fight against 
the King of England, we will not do it; it is a crime 
| and a sin to take up arms against the King—none 
|| but rebels would do it; therefore, we will take sides 
with him against these wicked men who dare deny 
his authority; and we will not only take sides 
against our country in this struggle es preaching 
_ from the pulpit, making speeches in the halls of 
legislation, by writing, holding conventions, rals- 
_ ing blue-lights, and barely refusing to fight for the 
country, but we will go one step further, and take 
up arms against and fight our own countrymen! 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, the Tories of the Revolu- 
|| tion reasoned. And it is well enough for all men 
who love their country to look into the fact whether 
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there is any assimilation between their reasoning | 


and that of those who opposed their country in the 
late war, and those who are now opposing it in the 
present war; and whether those who opposed it in 
the late war did not then do, and those who are 
opposing it now are not doing, as much mischief 
to the country as those who took up arms against 
it in the Revolution; whether men in high places, 
men of great influence and talents, and editors of 
newspapers of great influence, taking sides against 
their country in time of war with a foreign enemy, 
does not embolden the enemy, prolong the war, 
and thereby cause the loss of more lives of their 
countrymen, and the expenditure of more treasure, 
than if ey were absolutely to take up arms against 
it. ‘These are questions | will leave for reflecting 
minds to consider. 

Well, sir, in passing from the Revolution, my 
text will lead me to the late war; and in that we 
were inthe wrong again. Well, how was it brought 
about? Why, sir, it was brought about by Mad- 
ison; and that, too, wickedly—that same man who 
had a hand in producing the Revolution, by some 
papers which he wrote, and which were publish- 
ed. It is true, Congress declared the war; but that 
was done through Executive influence; and for 
that reason it is Madison’s war; and it will not do 
to support it. 
compared with the strength of the country. I see 
a gentleman (Mr. Clay] on the other side of the 


Well, sir, it had a weak support, | 


Hall, who sustained it by his great power and in- | 


fluence, and aided Madison much in carrying on 
the war, and in bringing it to an honorable conclu- 
sion. I wish he was now where he was then. But 
the war being wrong and wicked, unchristiah, and 
against the will of Heaven, it gave those Christians 


and others who were opposed to it, (on that ground, | 


as a matter of course,) a good pretext to exercise 
their talents and influence to bring vengeance down 


upon the heads of all those who sustained it, and | 
to that end took the British side in the war; and, | 
therefore, from the pulpit, from the stump, from | 


the halls of legislation, and from the press, they 


those who sustained their country in carrying it 
on against their allies and friends, the 
And what is the cause of this wicked war, that is 
making so many widows and orphans? and, worse 
than all, taking a few of our dollars and cents to 
support it. Why, it was brought about just be- 
cause England had boarded our vessels and im- 
pressed some of our seamen, and had taken them 
upon their own vessels, and had not entirely cleared 
their decks. 
that was no cause of war. It is true, Madison 
said that our flag in other respects had been insult- 
ed, and the law of nations and treaty stipulations 
violated, and that this had been going on for a se- 
ries of years; still this is all humbug, and the war 
is unconstitutional and unjust, and it is unbecom- 
ing a Christian people to rejoice over the victories 
of their country in such a war. 

Well, sir, this war being wrong, they did not 
stop at mere words; they held a convention at 
Hartford for the purpose of devising ways and 
means to aid England and crush their own country. 


Well, she had a right to do it, and | 
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der in the North, without clothing, with snow and 
ice for your beds, frozen clods for your pillows, 
roots for your food, and the wide canopy for your 
shelter, still we will grant you no supplies; we will 
speak dayin and day out, before any bill shall 
pass to that effect; and for that purpose, our cap- 
tain* will take the lead, and the balance follow; for 
we intend that those of you who are not massa- 
cred by the British and Indians, shall be frozen and 
starved ont for daring to fight in such a war. 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding this heavy opposition 
at home against the country and the war, and not- 
withstanding we were fighting against the most 
powerful nation upon the globe, the gallant band 
that stood by their country brought the war to an 
honorable and glorious conclusion, by which our 
rights have been respected and observed, and by 
which a new and a brighter lustre was added to 
the stars and the stripes. Well, sir, I suppose as 
the friends of the country did without the aid of 
its opposers then, that they will have to do the 
same now. And this, according to my text, leads 
me to the third proposition, or rather to the war 
that we are now engaged in. 

And, Mr. Chairman, my object is to keep this | 
proposition in view: Will we ever be in the right? 
I have shown, sir, that we were not right in the 
Revolution, we were not right in the war of 1812, 
and will now proceed to show that we are still 
further from being right now. Although Mexico 
has committed about one hundred of the most out- 
rageous depredations upon our commerce, our flag, 
and upon the property, iherty, and lives of our 
citizens, commencing in 1816, and coming down to 
1845, and continuing it incessantly through this 
series of years; although General Jackson, in his 
message to the Congress of the United States of 
the 8th of February, 1837, says, that— 


“ Having in vain urged upon the Government of Mexico 
the justice of those claims, and my indispensable obligation 
to insist thatthere should be no further delay in the acknow!l- 
edgment, if not in the redress, of the injuries éomplained of, | 
my duty requires that the whole subject should be presented, 


ZISIALIC 1 : | as it now is, for the action of Congress, whose exclusive 
poured out their indignation and wrath against all || 


right it is to decide on the further measures of redress to be 
employed. The length of time since some of these injuries 


ritiah. || have been committed—the repeated and unavailing applica- 


tions for redress—the wanton character of some of the out- 
rages upon the property and persons of onr citizens—upon 


| the officers and flag of the United States—independent of 
| recent insults to this Government and people by the late ex- | 


traordinary Mexican minister. WOULD JUSTIFY, IN THE EYES 
OF ALL NATIONS, IMMEDIATE WAR. That remedy, however, 
should not be used by jnst and generous nations, confiding 
i> their strength, for injuries committed, if it can be honor- 
ably avoided; and it has oceurred to me, that considering 
the present embarrassed condition of that county, we should 
act with both wisdom and moderation, by giving Mexico | 


|| one more opportunity to atone for the past, before we take 


They set up blue-lights at harbors on the Atlantic | 


coast, as signals to let the British know when one 


ef our little vessels or barques was about to enter | 


on the broad deep, so that the British might cap- 
ture it. And upon the same ground—the unjust- 
ness of the war—they refused to furnish men to 
aid in carrying iton. When called on by the Pres- 
ident to furnish their quota, it is true they raised 
some men, but refused to permit them to march 
across the State line. They were marched along 
and about the line where no enemy was near, and 
that was the end of it. They never went near the 
field of battle to aid the bleeding hundreds who 
were fighting for their country against British op- 
pression and usurpation. It is true, sir, by a move 
of the mind they reached as far as the summit of 
the Alleganies, in the midst of the struggle, and 
peeped over into the valley beyond, and looked 
with cold indifference upon the little West, (as she 
was then, compared with what she is now,) bleed- 
ing at every pore, But we can’t go any further; 
we will not give you any aid; though, by going 
with our strength, we might save many of your 
lives, still we will not; you are fighting in a wicked 
war, and you must abide by the consequences. 
And, moreover, although many of you are out yon- 


| character from reproach, this opportunity should be given 


| authorizing reprisals, and the use of the naval force of the 


redress into ourown hands. To avoid all misconception on 
the part of Mexico, as well as to protect our own national 


with the avowed desien and full preparation to take immediate 
satisfuction, if it should not he ohtained on a repetition of a de- | 
mand for it. To this end, Treeommend that an act be passed | 


United States, by the Executive, against Mexico, to enforce 
them, in the event of a refucal of the Mexican Government | 
to come to an amicable adjustment of the matters in contro- | 


| versy between us, upon another demand thereof, made from 
| on board one of our vessels of war on the coast of Mexico.”’ 
| 


| messace was sent to both Houses of Congress; 





| 
| 


This is what General Jackson said, and this. 


and although the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the Senate, in their renort to the Senate (unan- | 
imously made, and Mr. Clav was one of them) on 
the 19th day of February, 1837, on the above mes- 


sage, say, among other things, that— 


“If the Government of the United States were disposed 
to exact strict and prompt redress from Mexico, your com- 
mittee might in justice recommend an immediate resort to 
war or reprisals. On this subject, however, they give their 
hearty assent to the following sentiments contained in the 
message of the President:’? [Here they insert in their 
report all,or nearly all. that part of the message above given ; 
and, after recommending another demand, in pursuance of 
the views of the President, they proceed:) ‘ After such 
demand, if prompt justice should be refused by the Mexican 
Government, we mav appeal to all nations, not only for the 
equity and moderation with which we shall have acted 
towards a sister Republic, but for the neces-ity which will 
then compel us to seek redress for onr wrongs, either by 
actual war or reprisals, The subject will then be presented 
hefore Congress, at the commencement of the next session, 
in a clear and distinct form; and the committee cannot 
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wind up with a resolution in accordance with 
the report, which was unanimously adopted by 
the Senate. Although the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives made a 
report on the 24th of February, 1837, on the same 
subject as that of the Senate, and full as strong, 
which, on that account, [ need not present; although 
General Jackson, Mr. Clay, the committee of the 
Senate, the Senate, and the committee of the House, 
all agreed, as far back as 1837—bottomed upon a 
report which Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, 
made to General Jackson, specifying about fifty of 
those depredations—that there was cause for im- 
mediate war with Mexico, and that our Govern- 
ment would be justified in the eyes of all nations 
in going to war with that Government; although, 
in pursuance of this forbearing policy, (which, by 
the by, has lost us more lives, more money, injured 
our commerce more, and our citizens engaged in it 
more property and character by far than if we had 
been prompt in resenting aggression in the first 
instance,) a special messenger was sent to Mexico 
to make this demand, and to make itas a final one, 
(and it was made by him on the 20th of July, 1838;) 
although this special messenger effected nothing, 
and nothing has transpired since 1837 to give less 


' cause for war against Mexico than we had then— 


in fact, so far from it, they have added insult to 
injury; they have added on nearly as many out- 
rages to the list as then existed, and of the same 
character, continuing down to 1845, making the 
causes for war much greater in 1845 than they 
were in 1837; although Mexico has made no rep- 


| aration for the many outrages committed against 


this nation and its citizens prior to 1837, or since, 
except the small sum under the convention of 1839, 
amounting, I believe, to only three instalments of 
the twenty; and those twenty instalments, again, 
if she had paid them all, did not constitute one- 
fourth of the amount of the damages sustained by 
our citizens, because that convention expired, by 


the limitation given to it, when but a portion of the 


| 


claims then presented had been acted on. (Many 
of those claims which had been referred to the 
umpire he refused to act on, upon the ground that 
his powers expired with the convention.) But the 
damages received by our citizens, from 1839 to 1845, in- 
clusive, exceeded the amount of those three instalments; 
for while Mexico was paying these small amounts, 
comparatively, on one hand, she was committing 
depredations on the other. Although Mexico has out- 
raged our flag, impressed the vessels of our citizens, 
and put them in her service—sometimes compelling 
the officers and crew to man them in that service, 
and at other times, when they were the least re- 
fractory on account of the insults given and injury 
done, would imprison them, and would prevent 
their having any communication with our consul 
at the port—imprisoned our citizens, often putting 
them in chains, or at hard labor in theiramines, or 
wherever else best suited them, committed many 
robberies, and, lastly, murdered a number of our 
people, and these depredations running through a 


| series of some twenty-eight years; in relation to 


which outrages, Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary of 
State, in a letter written to the Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, dated May 27, 1837, demand- 


| ing redress for the same, says: 


doubt but that such measures will be adopted immediately || 


as may be necessarv to vindicate the honor of the country, | 
and ensure ample reparation to our injured fellow citizens. 
Thev leave the mode and manner of making this demand to 
the President of the United States.”’ 


. 
The committee, after proceeding some further, 


* Webster. 











i 


«“ These wrongs are of a character which cannot be toler- 
ated by any Government endued with a just self respect, 
with a proper regard for the opinion of other nations, or with 
an enlightened concern for the permanent welfare of those 
portions of its people who may be interested in foreign com- 
merce. Treasure belonging to the citizens of the United 
States has been seized by Mexican officers, in its transit 
from the capital to the coast; vessels of the United States 
have heen captured, detained, and condemned, upon the 
most frivolous pretexts; duties have been exacted from 
others, notoriously against law, or without law ; others have 
been employed, and in some instances ruined, in the Mexj- 
can service, ae eae nsation to ob for Waa ited 
of the United States hive oe for long 0 
[ without being informed of the offences with which they 
were charged. OTHERS HAVE BEEN MURDERED AND ROBSED 
BY MEXICAN OFFICERS, ON THE HIGH SEAS, WITHOUT ANY 
ATTEMPT TO BRING THE GUILTY TO JUSTICE.” 


And although Mexico, finding that we had taken 
all these insults, and borne all these injuries, with- 
out any resentment on our part, except on paper, 
by long letters, protests, &c., and finding she could 
not kick us into a war in this way, finally, in the 
spring of 1845, sent an army to our frontier, and 
crossed the boundary line—the Rio Grande—at- 
tacked a small body of our men under the command 
of Captain Thornton, killed several, and took the 
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balance prisoners, on territory claimed by us—thus 
commencing the war by striking the first blow and 
shedding the first blood—and that, too, on soil 
within our limits, and which we were bound to 
protect. Notwithstanding oll these facts, sir, we 
are still in the wrong, and Mexico, as a matter of 
course, in the right, and so asserted, in effect, by 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Borrs,} introduced a few days since. Yes, 
sir; sull the ery is, that it is Polk’s war—and an 
unconstitutional and unjust war, 

And here again I will puta question to those wise 
men who oppose the war and their country, that 
they may giveusa standard to go by, that we may 
hereafter know how to conduct ourselves so as one 
time to be in the right—and that is, if the facts | 
have presented (and they are incontrovertible) are 
not suffics nt to justify this Government in this 
war, how much more must she bear before she 
takes up arms in defence of her national rights and 
honor?) Llow many times must she permit her flag 
to be insulted and outraged? How many of the 
vessels of her citizens in lawful trade must she per- 
mit to be seized and taken with their cargoes, and 
converted to the takers’ use, and against treaty 
stipulations and the law of nations? How many 
of her citizens must be robbed of their money, and 
to what amount? How many without cause must 
be imprisoned and thrown in dirty cells with crim- 
inals, and chained? How many must be put to 
hard labor without having committed any offence ? 
Flow many must be murdered? and how far must 
a nation be permitted to invade our soil, before we 
can go to war and be in the right, and have a just 
and constitational war, and nota wicked one made 
by a President? 
anti-country patriots will answer these several in- 
terrogatories by giving us a standard for each. 

Sut again: ‘The President brought on this war, 
because he annexed Texas, knowing that Mexico 
had declared that thatact, if consummated, would 
be cause of war on their part; and then, to carry 
out his design, to ensure the commencement of 
hostilities, he ordered General Taylor, while Con- 
gress was in session, and without advising with 
Congress on the subject, to move his army from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande; and again, 
when General Ampudia ordered General Taylor 
to go back to the Nueces, he ought to have cone 
accordingly, and his hot dot 
cause of [ 


I trust that some of these wise 


12 sO was another 
bringing on immediate hostilities. All 
these things put usin the wrong, and justified the 
Mexican army in crossing the Rio Grande, and 
slaying our men on our own soil, and capturing 
should not have resented it—we 
should have let them march in—slay as many of 
the Texans as they please, for as we had forced 
Mexico to commence the war, we had no right to 
stop her ravages over our country until she should 
be glutted in shedding the blood of our people— 
we ought not, at any rate, to put an army on the 
frontier of a State, but in the middle of it, so as at 
least to let the enemy run over one-half a Smite 
before we fought her. Although we were wrong 
in all this, yet, as I go for my country right or 
wrong, and especially in time of war, and since 
we have got down now to the present war, I pro- 
pose to examine these several causes assigned for 
bringing on the war on our part. 

In the first place, then, I deny that annexation 
was & just cause of war on the part of Mexico. 
Let us hear what Mr. Webster says on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Webster, while Secretary of State, in 
a despatch to our minister at Mexico, dated 8th 
July, 1842, says: 


risoners; and we 


‘Prom the time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 
1836, to the present moment, Texas has exhibited the same 
external sigus of national independence as Mexico hers« If, 
and with quite as much stability of government. 
tieally free and ind: pendent, acknowledged as a political 
sovereignty by the principal Powers of the world, no hostile 
foot flading rest within her territ ry forsix or seven years, 
and Mexico herself refraining for all that period from any 


Prac. | 
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| the army to the frontier—not put the army in the | 
middle of the State, and let one-half of it be over- | 


further attempt to re@stablish her own authority over the || 


territory.”’ 


This is what Mr. Webster says; and I presume 


that he is good authority with some of the gentle. | 


men on the other side of the House, and with man 
in the country. 
ent as Mexico herself, and had as stable a eoy- 
ernment, (and I hold that it was much more stable.) 
and was acknowledged by the principal Powers of 
the world to be an independent sovereignty, she, 


y 


Then, if ‘Texas was as independ. | 


‘ | 
as a matter of course, had the same right as Mex- 


ico herself had to contract alliances, make treaties, 
and do all other things which independent States 
may of rightdo. That being granted, it follows 
that she had a right to contract with the United 
States for the union of the two Governments, 
without giving Mexico any just cause of offence 
with either. Then, according to Mr. Webster, if 
the annexation of Texas had taken place since the 
present Administration came into power, Mr. Polk 
would not have been to blame, as it would not have 
been any just cause of offence to Mexico. But 
suppose Mr. Webster and the people of the two 
nations wrong in this matter: still the present Ad- 
ministration is not to blame for it; for the act of 
annexation, so far as this Government was con- 
cerned, was consummated before Mr. Polk came 
into power, and the resolutions sent to Texas before 
he was inaugurated, Again: the peceding Admin- 
istration did not by the treaty power annex Texas. 
True, one was presented and rejected; but it was 
done by the highest power known in either Gov- 
ernment—the people, in whom the sovereignty of 
both dwelt,—and in the most solemn form—by 
their representatives and agents, competent to do 
the act. And I hold that Mexico, by her own 
act, some time before hostilities commenced, was 
estopped from any further claim on Texas; for on 
the 29:h of March, 1845, by solemn act, she ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas. She put 


a proviso in, however, which she had no right to | 


do; and that was, that she’ should not annex her- 
self to the United States. So we have proof 
conclusive that the annexation of Texas was no 
just cause of war on the part of Mexico. 

If these premises be correct, then the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Texas, being two 
independent States, through the sovereign will of 
the people of the two Republics, had the right to 


form the union which they did; and no one had a | 


right to coniplain, at home or abroad. 

The next charge against Mr. Polk for bringing 
on the war that I shall notice, is, that he ordered 
General Taylor to march from Corpus Chtisti to 
the Rio Grande, on disputed territory—and that, 
too, while Congress was in session, and without 
advising them on the subject. 
it is necessary, in answer to this charge, to ascer- 


tain whether General Taylor was ordered or did | 


go beyond the limits of Texas; second, whether 
we did not claim to the Rio Grande; and third, 


whether, if these be facts, it was not the duty of | 


the Presidtnt to repel any invasion that might be 
attempted across that line. As to the first, it will 
be admitted that General Taylor did not cross the 


Rio Grande until after a portion of his men were — 


attacked by the enemy, nor until after the memor- 
able battles of the 8th and 9th of May were fought; 
second, our claim extended to the Rio Grande, and 
must be maintained to that point, until another is 
agreed upon by treaty. Sir, when we received 


‘Texas, we received her according to her own de- | 


fined limits, as we received Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Missouri, and other new States, into the Union— 
with a certain defined boundary, just as we receiv- 
ed the other States mentioned. Her declared 
boundaries were just as well known when she was 
received as the others were; and the President, 
with his army, was as much bound to protect the 
integrity of her soil from invasion, within the limits 
she was received in, and in the same manner, as 
he was bound to protect the integrity of the soil of 


the other States mentioned, within their bounda- | 
ries; and therefore he was bound, as he would be || 


if the other States were about to be invaded, to send 


run before they attempted to repel it. Well, it is 
said that this was disputed territory. Suppose it 
was: does it follow that we give up our claim be- 


cause another nation threatens to invade the terri- | 


tory claimed? If we had, and thereby set such an 


example, we might soon lose all our territory; for | 


under such a principle established, all a foreign 


Government would have to do would be to raise a | 


claim to a part (or the whole, if it suited them) of 
one of the States,.and send an army to invade it, 
unless given up; and forthwith, according to such 


|, a doctrine, it must be abandoned, rather than send | 
| our army to the frontier to protect it, lest it might 


produce war: and so on encroachments might be 


' made upon our territory until we lost it all. Again: 
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the President knew, from reliable information, that 

a large invading army was coming on from Mex. 

ico to invade Texas; and it was his bounden duty 

to send his army to meet them at the line, to see 

that the enemy did not cross it, in order to protect 

the citizens and territory of Texas to the utmost 

limits, from invasion. The President, as well as 
| every one else, knew that there was but one pow- 
er that could change the boundaries of Texas from 
those upon which she was admitted into the Union 
—to wit, the treaty power. And it will be recol- 
lected here again, in order to place the matter be- 
yond controversy, that Texas was received without 
any reservation or limitation as to her boundaries, 
but just as she declared herself to be, subject only 
to the treaty power—nothing said about the Nue- 
ces, or any power reserved to limit her to that 
river. 

Again: if these facts were not sufficient to sus- 
tain the President in his course, we will go further, 
and inquire into thisclaim to the Rio Grande. And, 
in the first place, I will state, that it was always un- 
derstood, that Texas, in acquiring her independ- 
ence, acquired the right to at least all that territory 
belonging to ancient Louisiana. Then we wil! 
inquire into her western boundary. As far back 
as 1805, while Mr. Jefferson was President, and 
while, too, this boundary was better understood 
than itis now, Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, in 
their communication of January 25, 1805, to Don 
Pedro Cevallos, then the Spanish Minister of For- 
eicn Relations, assert that the boundaries of Lou- 
isiana ** are the river Perdido to the east, and the 
Rio Bravo to the west.’’ (Rio Bravo, Rio de! 
Norte, and Rio Grande, are different names given 
| and applied to the same river.) They further say, 
that * facts and principles which justify this conelu- 
‘sion are so satisfactory to our Government, as to 
‘convince it thatthe United States have not a bet- 
‘ter right to the Island of New Orleans, under the 
‘ cession referred to, [that of Louisiana,]} than they 
‘have to the whole district of territory which is 
‘above described.’’ 

This claim, as far west as the Rio Grande, was 
maintained by the United States down to the 
Florida treaty, the 22d of February, 1819, when 
Texas was shamefully given away by our Gov- 
ernment without any fair equivalent. Our Gov- 
ernment, in 1818, learning that some Frenchmen 
were about to settle and occupy this part of Lou- 
isiana, to wit, Texas, despatched George Graham, 
with instructions, dated 22d of June, 1818,-which, 
among other things, contain the following: 

“The President wishes you to proceed with all conve- 
nient speed to that place, [Galveston,] unless, as ix not 
| improbable, you should, in the progress of the journey, learn 

that they have abandoned or been driven from it. Should 

they have moved to Matagorda, or any other place north of 

the Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed by the Uni- 

ted States, you will repair thither; without, however, ex- 

posing yourself to be captured by any Spanish military force. 
| When arrived, you will. in a suitable manner, make Known 
to the chief or Jeader of the expedition, your authority from 
the Government of the United States, and express the sur- 
prise with which the President bas seen possession thus 
taken, Without authority from the United States, of a place 
within their territorial limits, and upon Which no lawful set- 
theinent can be made without their sanction. You will call 
upon him explicitly to avow under what national authority 
they profess to act, and take care that due warning be given 
to the whole body that the place is within the United States, 
who will suffer no permanent settlement to be made there, 
under any authority other than their own.”’ 

This occurred during Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion, and this order given to Mr. Graham, and the 
instructions sent to him, under and by his direc- 
tion. 

Then, sir, we have the fact proved, that from a 
|| very short time after the acquisition of Louisiana 

by the United States, down to the Florida treaty, 

our Government claimed, and maintained by words 
and deeds that claim, up to the Rio Grande, as the 
western boundary of Louisiana. 
Again: Santa Anna, in a treaty with Texas, 
shortly after he was captured, acknowledged the 
| Rio Grande as the western boundary of Texas, 
from its mouth to its source. It is true, it is said 
he was a prisoner, and therefore under duress; but 
it is true again, that Mexico received and enjoyed 
all the advantages on her side growing out of the 
treaty. It does not, then, lie in her mouth, nor in 
that of any of her friends in this country, to say 
that Texas should not enjoy all the advantages 
derivable from the treaty on her part. If Mexico 
repudiated a part of the treaty, she was bound to 
‘| repudiate all, in order to entitle her to set up this 
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nlea, and should, as a consequence, have sent back 
Santa Anna and his army, together with all the 
arms, munitions of war, baggage, &c., given up 
under the treaty, and placed them where they were 
when the treaty was made. 

Again: from all these considerations, Texas, 
on the 19th of December, 1836, declared the Rio 
Grande, or Rio del Norte, (which 1s the same 
thing,) from its mouth to its source, to be the 
boundary of that Republic. 

Then, sir, from all these facts the President was 
not only right, but it was his duty, to send Gen- 
eral Taylor where he did; for Texas had not only 
a color of claim to the Rio Grande, but itwas good 


and substantial, and would have been so decided | 


by any honest tribunal. She conquered to that 
boundary by the battle of San Jacinio. It was the 
ancient boundary of Louisiana. And again, she 
was entitled to it by the treaty with Santa Anna. 
Bat whether this was the true boundary or not, 
still, as she was received into the Union up to that 
boundary, the President was bound to protect her 
to the same, as I have before shown, until another 
one should be agreed upon by treaty. ‘The Presi- 
dent, then, anxious to preserve peace hetween the 
two Republics, and determining to leave nothing 
undone on his part to effect that object, and know- 
ing, too, that the diplomatic relations between the 
two nations had been broken off by the act of 
Mexico on account of the annexation of Texas, 
and knowing that the boundaries of ‘Texas could 
only be changed by treaty, and desiring to settle a 
permanent boundary, all the difficulties growing 
out of annexation, as well as all former difficulties 
between the two Governments, which, by the ag- 
gression of Mexico, had been accumulating for 
more than twenty years,—waiving all etiquette, 
through his Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, 
sent a letter, dated 17th September, 1845, to Mr. 
Black, our consul at the city of Mexico; in which, 
after stating that the President desired that all ex- 
isting differences between the two nations should 
be terminated amicably by negotiation, and not by 
the sword, and that he is anxious to preserve 
peace, although prepared for war, Mr. Buchanan 
says: 

* Actuated by these sentiments, the President has direct- 


ed me to instruct you, in the absence of any diplomatic 
agentin Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Govern- 


ment whether they would receive an envoy from the United | 


States, intrusted with full power to adjust all the questions 
in dispute between the two Governments. Shou'd the an- 
swer be in the affirmative, such au envoy will be imme- 
diately despatched to Mexico.”’ 


Mr. Black, in reply, in a letter under date of 
October 17, 1845, among other things, says: 


“That, on the Lith instant, 1 obtained a confidential in- 
terview with the Minister of Foreign Relations of the Mexi- 
can Republic, (Petia y Pefia,) in relation to the important 
charge which his Excellency the President of the United 
States was pleased to coufide to me, and am happy now to 
have it in my power to advise my Government of w favorable 
result.”? 


Mr. Black, then, in order to have the result of | 
this interview placed in a tangible form, showing | 
that he was not only a diplomatist, but worthy of | 


the confidence that the President had placed in 
him, refers, in his letter, to one he had written to 


the minister, in order to get his reply on paper. | 
This reply may be considered as the leuer of Her- | 
rera, as it was made under his directions, and from 


it | make the following extract; its date is October 
15, 1845, and says: 

** have informed my Government of the private confer- 
ence which took place between you and inyselt on the L1th 
instant, and have submitted to it the confidential letters 
which you, in consequence of, and ugreeully to, v hut was then 
suid, addressed to me yesterday. Li answer, I ave to say 
to you, that although the Mexican nation is deeply injure d 
by the United Siates, through the acts comunitted by them in 
the department of ‘Texas, which be A 


Government is disposed to receive the commissioner of the 
United States, who may come to this capital with full pow- 
ers trom his Government to settle the present dis 
peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner.” 
He concludes this letter by stating that it would 
be indispensably necessary to have the whole naval 
force lying in sight of Vera Cruz recalled before 
the commissioner came on; which, according to the 
President’s message of the llth May, 1846, and 
the accompanying documents, was done. Some 
stress has been laid upon the word ‘* commission- 
er’’ used in this communication of Peiia y Pejia to 
Mr. Black; and as it was afterwards used by the 
Mexican Government as a subterfuge under which 


Jongs to this nation, my | 
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their pledge by refusing to receive our minister, 
Mr. Slidell; and as their friends in this country, 
too, have harped a yood deal on it in justification 
of Mexico in that refusal, it becomes somewhat 
important te inquire into the facts. 

It will be recollected, in the first place, that Mr. 
3uchanan, from the quotation which I have given 
before of his letter, directs Mr. Black to inquire of 
the Mexican Government whether they will re- 
ceive an envoy, clothed with full powers, to settle 
ell the difficulues between the two nations. Mr. 
Black had a confidential conversation with Pefia y 
Pejia, in relation to that proposition, in which he 
is informed, without any exception or objection as 
to the powers or title of the person to be sent, that 
he will be received according to the preposition of 
the sdmerican Government, that all differences may 
be settled without a resort to arms. Not, as was 
afterwards pretended by the Mexican Government, 
that they only intended, in the arrangement with 
Mr. Black, to receive a special agent, first, to set- 
tle the Texas difficulty, and if that should sueceed, 
then an envoy to settle the balance, but to settle 
all existing differences; to prove which, I will 
again quote from the letter of Mr. Black, of the 
17th October, 1845, in which it appears that Pefa 


| y Pefia, after stating, by way of explanation, that 


he had terms in his written communication that 
would have been left out, as they might tend to 
irritate, but it was done to reconcile the opinions 
and feelings of the people to their public acts; and, 
after speaking of the qualities of the person that 
should be sent, said to Mr. Black, as follows: 

* And that, in relation to the qualities he had recommend 
ed to be possessed by the person to be sent out by tre Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the settlement of existing 
differences, it was the wish of the Mexican Government, 
aud would be tor the good of both countries, that a person, 
suitable in every respect, should be sent,’? &ce. 

Then it is the ** existing differences,”’ as a mat- 
ter of course including all, that are to be settled, 
and not merely the difference growing out of the 
annexation of Texas. So, in his written commu- 
nication, he takes no exception to the proposition 
of our Government, to receive an envoy clothed 
with full powers to settle all differences. He does 
not say, either verbally or in writing, that no per- 


son will be received in that capacity; that you |! 


must first send a special commissioner to settle the 
Texas question, and if that is settled, then we will 
receive an envoy to settle the other difficulties; but 


_ gives Mr. Black clearly to understand that he would | 


, Mexico did not object personally. 


receive an envoy as proposed by our Government. 
He so reports it to our Government; they believe 
the same thing; and acordingly Mr. Slidell was | 
commissioned for that purpose on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1845, a * suitable person,’’ and to whom | 
It is true that | 
the word commissioner was used by Pefia y Pefia, 
in his written communigation; still Mr. Black and 
this Government believed, and so would all the 
world, under the facts and circumstances, have 
believed, that it was intended to be used as synon- | 
ymous to the word envoy. It was thought to be 
another mode of expressing the same thing; and 
if not, it devolved upon Pefia y Pejia to say so, | 
and make his objection to an envoy at the time. 


| Honesty and good faith required it; and his not 


doing so, leaves him no excuse in sheltering him- 


receive Mr. Slidell. Mr. Slidell, in pursuance of 
his appointment, arrived at the city of Mexico on 
the 8th of December, 1845, and on the same day 
addressed a note to Pefia y Pefia, sending with it | 


'acopy of his letter of credence, wishing to know | 


when he might be permitted to present the original 
to President Herrera. After a good deal of equivo- 
cation and prevarication on the part of the Mexican 
minister, finally, on the 20th of December, 1845, | 


| he informed Mr. Slidell, by letter, that he could | 


pute, in a | 
| lous pretext before mentioned. 


not be accredited, and gave as a reason the frivo- | 
In six days afier | 


the date of this letter, Paredes marched to the | 


| determining to use all his exertions to effect an | 
| 


ask to be officially received by him. 


ore neer wht | same frivolous 
they pretended to justify themselves in violating |: not only reject 


capital with his army, overturned Herrera, and | 


/ usurped the government; and on the 30th of the | 


same month, Herrera resigned. The President, 


amicable adjustment with Mexico, directed Mr. | 
Slidell to present his credentials to Paredes, and | 
Mr. Slidell, |, 
on the Ist of March, 1846, did so, and upon the || 
retexts was again rejected, and \ 


a Ema 


Ho. or Reps. 


nothing left for him to do but get home the best 
way he could. 

‘Vhus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the President 
has persevered, until perseverance itself was hope- 
less, to bring about ap amicable adjustment of our 
difficulties with Mexico, and to prevent war and 
the shedding of blood. Yet there are those in this 
country who, in the face of all these facts, in the 
face of light and knowledge, have the hardihood 
to charge the President with having brought on 
this war for selfish purposes. 

It is said, Mr. Chairman, that the President 
ordered General Taylor to the Rio Grande, while 
Congress was in session, without advising with 
them. How was he to take that advice? by send- 
ing for members by squads and talking with them 
about it, or by making an official conmunication 
to them? It is clear that the first course would 
have been ridiculous, and against the spirit if not 
the letter of the Constitution; for each department 
—the Executive and Legislative—have their con- 
stitutional advisers: the Executive his cabinet, the 
House the people, and the Senate the States. Well, 
if that is not what is meant, but that he should 
have officially communicated the facts to Congress, 
l ask, what had he to communicate? He could 
only have informed Congress of the facts as they 
were. And what were they? Why, that he had 
reliable information to the effect that Mexico was 
sending a large army to invade Texas. Is that 
all! why did you send that silly communication 
here, there is nothing in that that we can take ac- 
tion upon—would have been the spontaneous reply 
of every member; and the question back to him 
would be, Have hostilities commenced—is the 
army in imminent danger—and do you want men 
and money? The answer back again is, Oh! no, 
not now; but I want to know if you think it is 
right that I should, under the circumstances, move 
General Taylor from Corpus Christi to the east 
bank of the Rio Grande. Why, the answer would 
be again, There is nothing in that we enn act upon, 
and it is just as foolish a communication as the 
other; the Constitution expressly gives you the 
power, and as a matter of course makes it your 
duty, to suppress insurrections and repel invasions. 
Oh! but Congress is in session. Well, the answer 
would be, Suppose Congress is in session: is the 
power given to you to repel invasion limited to the 
recess of Congress, or is ita general power run- 
ning through all time? Itis your duty, sir, whether 
Congress is in session or not, to repel invasion, and 
maintain the integrity of our soil to the utmost 
limits of the Union; the Constitution has assigned 
you that especial duty, and, as a matter of course, 
having the entire control over it, you must look 
out, attend to it faithfully, and that, too, in your 
own way: the responsibility rests upon you for 
the faithful execution of this trust; and as we, 
under the Constitution, have nothing to do with 
the subject, we will not take the time and pains to 
look into it, nor the responsibility to advise you 


about it. 


This is the way, sir, Congress would have spo- 
ken to the President; they would, moreover, have 
told him, that the part assigned them in the Con- 
stitution wus, to furnish men and money, when 


| their aid was needed, and that it was his duty, as 
self behind that word, as a reason for refusing to || 


commander-in-chief of the army as well as navy, 
to take charge of and control them, send the men 
where he thought the safety of the country requir- 


| ed, and apply the money according to the terms 


and objects of the appropriation. This would have 
been the result, if the President had undertaken 
to consult Congress as to the propriety of sending 
General Taylor to the Rio Grande, if Congress 
had done its duty. It will be recollected, too, that 
hostilities had not commenced, nor could the Presi- 
dent then know whether they would commence; all 
that he could then do was to send General Taylor 
to the frontier, to watch the movements of the 
Mexicans, and to prevent, if possible, if tt should 
be attempted, an invasion of our territory; and for 
this purpose the President had enough men and 
money, and no use for the interposition or action 
of Congress: and therefore, being nothing for Con- 


| gress to act on, there was nething to advise them 


about. 

The President, however, had too much wisdom, 
and understood his duty too well to render himself 
ridiculous before the whole world by such a course. 


, but insulted. There was then || Yet, sir, this ridiculous thing is blowed all over 
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the country, to see if some capital cannot be made 
out of it. But it will fail; the people understand 
the powers and duties assigned to the Executive, 
and those assigned to Congress, and the Federal 
party will find themselves in this, as they have 
often been, mistaken, in the intelligence of the 
people, 

Sir, the President has not only done what the 
Constitution authorized him, and him alone to do, 
but in doing it he has done right, and committed 
no blunder in the execution of that duty, nor do I 
see that he has committed one since he has been 
installed into office. So soon as the time arrived 
when Congress could legitimately act, and when, 
too, it was necessary for them to act in aid of the 
Executive in this matter, the President officially 
communicated to them his war message of the 11th 
May, 1846, in which he tells them the condition 
of things--that hostilities had commenced—that 
war existed by the act of Mexico—she had shed 
the first blood, and that, too, on our own soil, and 
called upon them for men and money. They were 
promptly granted—men to the number of fifty 
thousand, and money to the amount of ten mil- 
lions, not, as has been said at the other end of the 
Capitol, under protest, and for the purpose only 
of helping General Taylor out of the difficulty he 
was in, and then take a defensive position on the 
line, but for the purpose generally of ** prosecut- 
ing the war with vigor, and thus hastening the 
restoration of peace.’’ It would have been a curi- 
ous thing, indeed, for a wise Congress to vote fifty 
thousand men and ten millions of money to help 
Taylor out of his difficulty, and then to guard the 
frontier, when five thousand men and one million 
would have been sufficient for that purpose. And, 
lastly, under this head, General Taylor was sum- 
moned by Ampudia, when he arrived with his 


army on the east bank of the Rio Grande, to break | 


up his camp at Fort Brown, and retire to the 
Nueces, and his refusing to obey the summons is 
assigned as another cause for the commencement 
of hostilities. Letus reason on that a while. Did 
Ampudia tell Taylor, that if he would obey the 
summons, he would enter into a corresponding 
obligation on his part not to commence hostilities? 
That if Taylor would take that course he would 


lie upon his oars, in order to give the two Govern- | 


ments further time to settle the boundary question 
and other difficulues without the shedding of blood, 
and that he would not pursue him if he complied 
with the summons? No, sir, it was an order to 
move without any promise on his part to remain 
peaceable; then who cannot see into Ampudia’s 


object that knows anything of Mexican character? | 


It was, sir, to get Taylor out of his fortifications, 
strung along between that and the Nueces, fall upon 
and overwhelm them, and then overrun Texas, be- 
fore she could raise and organize men to resist, and 
before the surrounding States could give her aid. 
Sir, no man that was capable of commanding a 
squad of twenty men would, under the cireum- 
stances, have obeyed such a summons, much less 
would such a man as General Taylor. For here, 
it will be recollected, that Paredes overturned Her- 
rera, because he had agreed to receive a minister 
from the United States,and upon the further ground 
that Herrera was about to negotiate in relation to 
the boundary, instead of sending his army to re- 
conquer Texas. 
the Government with the desigu of reconquering 
all Texas, not only to the Nueces, but to the 
Sabine, and to that end refused to treat, and sent 
a large army to the frontier of Texas. This thing, 


And he usurped the powers of 


‘| the war—he was colonel, I believe, of one of the | 
| Tennessee regiments—was a volunteer, and nota 


therefore, of wringing in the Nueces, which has | 


nothing to do with this controversy, is all humbug, 
used for the purpose of deceiving the people. 


Then, sir, the facts shown, together with our suc- | 


cess in arms in Mexico, presents the President to 
the world with as pure and with as illustrious a 
character as ever filled the Executive head of this 
or any other country. He has shown himself to 
be a statesman, a general, and a Christian. For, 
while, on one hand, with true Christian forbear- 
ance towards this benighted people, he has done 
everything in his power, and persevered in it, to 


prevent this war, to prevent the shedding of blood, | 


and has since the war commenced kept the olive 
branch constantly held out to the enemy; on the 
other, he has shown a firmness, a wisdom, and a 
far-seeing mind, that would not lose in comparison 
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managed a war. He has so managed this war as || as brave a set of boys as ever lived—a district that 





not to lose a victory in more than twenty impor- | 


tant batthes that have been fought. And this Ad- 


| ministration (including the Cabinet, for it is an able 


one) will go down to posterity with a renown equal 
to that of any that has existed since we have had 
a Government, particularl 


when it is considered | 
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furnished two colonels in the war, Hardin and 
| Baker, and the immediate predecessors of the 
i gentleman. They were Whigs, but not Federa} 


\| Whigs; they were for their country. The gallant 


that it has had to contend with so many at home | 


who have taken sides with the enemy, and with a 
united enemy abroad at the same time. 


His ene- | 


mies, however, give all the credit to the officers and | 


to the army for our victories, while they heap all 
sorts of charges on him for bringing on the war; 


and if one battle had been lost they would have | 


blamed him for it. Then, as he would have been 
blamed for defeats, if there had been any, he should 
have credit for the victories. It is true that our 
officers and men have done their duty—they have 


acted nobly and gallantly on every field of battle, | 


and that, too, without exception; but it is true 
again, they acted in obedience to the Executive, 


who is the head of the army, and acted according | 


to his directions, arrangements, and plans, 


It is | 


not the one who, with gun and sword in hand, | 


absolutely fights the battle that alone wins the vic- 
tory; but he who manages, plans, and controls the 


Hardin fell while leading his men at Buena Vista, 
and Baker gallantly led the brigade at Cerro Gordo, 
after the noble and gallant Shields fell fiom a grape 
passing through his lungs. And how the gentle. 
man can get up here and declare that this war is 
_ unconstitutional and unjust, and thereby put so 
many of his brave constituents. in the wrong, 
having them fighting in such a war as he has de- 
scribed, killing innocent Mexicans, and thus com- 
mitting moral if not legal murder, is not for me to 
determine. I leave that between him and his con- 
stituents. And here is the inconsistency with 
which gentlemen act. I suppose it is because the 
party screw is turned on them. There is but one 
thing, ina word, that Federal Whigs are consist- 
ent in, and that is, in inconsistency. 
Mr. Chairman, what is the motive, and how 
does it happen, that the Federalists have always 
gone against their country in time of war? It is 


| no excuse that they think the country in the wrong, 


battle, has a great hand in it—one is as necessary | 


and important as the other. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, having pretty much closed 


my war argument, I will to the :rentlemen a | 
( 


couple of questions, according to the rule of three, 


_to cypher out, to wit: If we have always been in 
the wrong, and acted so wickedly as to incur the | 


displeasure of Heaven, and still, in little over half 
a century, leaped, not crawled nor walked, from 
poverty to wealth—from a handful of men to the 
mightiest Power on earth, having capacity, as it 
were, to feed (as has been said across the water) 
one hemisphere and fight the other—what would 
have been our power and wealth, if we ever could 
have been in the right, and received the smiles of 
Heaven? Again: If three wicked wars have been 


brought about—the first by the patriots of the Rev- | 


olution, the second by Madison, and the third by | 
Polk—all against the will and under the frowns of | 
the Majesty on High, and stood up in the first 


two against the most powerful nation then on 


earth, and come out gloriously, victorious in each, | 


when the odds were largely against us, and in the | 


third, have whipped the enemy in more than twen- |! 


ty battles successively, without losing a battle, 
with four against us to one—what could we have 
done in these wars, if we had been in the right, if 


they had been just wars, and we could have had | 


the Eternal on our side, instead of being against 
us? I will leave these sums for wiser men than 1 


am to work out; for I cannot find figures enough || 


to do it, nor can my imagination compass the re- | 


sult, 


I will next, Mr. Chairman, take a short notice | 
of two of the gentlemen who have spoken on the | 


other side. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 


Haskeut] has taken ground against this war. He | 


says that it is not constitutional or just, and that 
Polk has brought iton. This surprises me, com- 
ing from that gentleman. He has just come from 


regular—been in Mexico for some time fighting 
these innocent Mexicans, making widows and or- 
phans, by killing these innocent creatures, and that, 
too, as a volunteer in the matter, and in an unjust 
and unconstitutional war. I believe he fought with 


his brave regiment at Cerro Gordo, and how many | 


more times I do not know; and it is for the gen- 
tleman to determine what sort of offence it is, to 
volunteer to kill innocent people in an unjust war. 


| If he had been a regular, it would have been dif- 


-much, coming, as he does, from that State whose || 


| ferent; for they are bound to obey their superiors, 


whatever they may think of the justice of the 
cause. I leave the gentleman to get out of the 
dilemma he has placed himself in by his own acts 
and his own showing. The gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Linco] has surprised me nearly as 


sons have so distinguished themselves—acting with 


_promptness in every call—furnishing more than 


their quota, and offering twice as many more—and || 





| 
1} 
| in which the President says that war exists, and 
} 
1} 


instead of the many. 


' when in the field, in many hard-fought battles, |. 
not one of them ever turning his back upon the |. 
enemy; and coming, as he does, from a district || 


with the brightest intellect that ever controlled and || 


for patriots feel themselves bound to go for their 
country, right or wrong, in time of war. The 
fathers and patriots of the Revolution did not hold 
| the question, in time of war, as to how that war 
commence , debatable. The question with them 
was, are we at war? If so, the answer would be, 
that it devolved upon every good citizen to aid in 
carrying it out, and bringing it to an honorable 
close. Yet we hold the purse and supplies in our 
hands—are gravely debating, in the midst of war, 
whether we will refuse our aid, put a stop to the 
war, lose all we have gained, and thereby degrade 
and disgrace ourselves in the eyes of all the world; 
or whether we shall prosecute it with energy until 
we can getan honorable peace. There would just 
be as much sense, judgment, and patriotism, in a 
general commanding, to stop in the midst of a bat- 
tle to gravely inquire, before he proceeded further, 
whether the war was rightfully commenced or not, 
and let all his men be shot down while he was 
making the inquiry. Then, again, ] ask, why have 
they always gone against their country? There 
must be a reason for it. And, in looking at the 
history of the country, from the days of the Rev- 
olution, | can only find one satisfactory to my 
mind; and that is, they wish to conquer their own 
country first, before they are willing to join in fight- 
ing another. They want to bring it under their 
rule, under the rule of an aristocracy—of the few, 
Iam borne out in this by 
such facts and circumstances as follow: In the first 
place, Hamilton, the leader of the Federal party, 
although he fought bravely in the Revolution, yet, 
as was afterwards shown at the close, it was not 
for liberty and equal rights, it was not to forma 
republican government—a government in which 
the people should be the sovereigns, but it was that 
there simply might be a change of masters; that 
the people might be governed by an aristocracy on 
this side, instead of the other side of the water. 
Again, to carry out Hamilton’s plan of a Gov- 
ernment, (which was similar to that of the British 
Government,) after he himself had failed, it be- 
| came necessary to weaken and cut up the masses; 
and to that end the Federalists took the side of the 
British in the late war, by which they expected 
that the great body of the people, who sustained 
their country and the war would be so cut up and 
weakened as would, at the end of the war, make 
them an easy prey to their designs of conquest 
overthem. Again, they take sides with the enemy 
in this war, and I presume for the same object; and 
here, again, we see something of that consistency 
I have mentioned. When the war message of the 
llth May, 1846, was communicated to Congress, 


that by the act of Mexico herself, the Whigs, with 
but few exceptions, sustained the President, and 
endorsed the fact communicated by him, that war 
existed by the act of Mexico, with their solemn 
_ votes; but soon after, the leading Federalists opened 
as usual against the war and the President. The 
young and ardent Whigs, at the time they gave 
the vote, thought it was their duty as well as that 
of Democrats to stand by their country in time of 
war; but the old leading Federalists soon taught 


which again furnished its quota in the State, and chem better; that they must retrace their steps— 
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take sides against their country—throw odium on 

the war—call it Polk’s war—unconstitutional and 

unjust—got up wickedly for self-aggrandizement; 

and in this way we kill two birds with one stone, 

that is, be enabled to throw the present Administra- 

tion into ridicule—render him and his party unpop- 

ular with the people, and by that means we can elect 

our own President at the next election, who will | 
aid us in carrying out this conquest of the mass, 

that we have been striving for so long; and when | 
that is done, then we will join with you for war, 

and send ont these our conquered subjects to con- 

quer countries for our benefit and aggrandizement. 

These last remarks are somewhat figurative, but 

they represent the truth, for forthwith many of 

these Whigs take the cue given—come back at the 

next session, take sides against their country, and 

call it Polk’s war, and unconstitutional and unjust 

--thereby giving the lie to their own acts the very 

session before. 

In making some remarks, Mr. Chairman, a few 
days ago, the occasion led me to say something in 
relation to the second Indiana regiment, and their 
conduct at the battle of Buena Vista. The remarks 
then made not being reported, nor written out by 
me, ] am requested to repeat them now. I stated 
then that Thad not the official reports before me, 
nor have I now. I therefore speak from my recol- 
lection, derived from reading the history of the 
affair at the time; and it is evident, from the facts 
developed afterwards, that General Taylor made 
his report in relation to this regiment (which was 
calculated to disgrace them, if correct) in too great 
a hurry, without properly investigating the facts. 
Sir, I believe, from all the facts I have seen on the 
subject, there was not a braver regiment on the 
field. If { recollect right, sir, the facts shown upon | 


an investigation before a court of inquiry were, || 


that they stood firm in the hottest part of the bat- 
tle, until they received and fired twenty-one rounds, 
and would have stood there, no doubt, to the last 
man, if they had not been ordered to retreat. In 
that retreat, their commander, instead of staying 
with them, aiding in the order of the retreat, and 
forming them again at the proper point, left them 
—his own men, who had selected him to com- 
mand—and joined the Mississippi regiment. They 
being left without their commander, it necessarily 
produced some confusion. Whither to go, or where 
to stop, there was no one to tell them; for, accord- 
ing to military rule, while the colonel was yet alive 
and able to command, no one else would assume 
it, and hence they were left without any one to 
direct and control their movements; for men, in an | 
army, be they ever so brave, can no more get along 

without some one to lead and direct them, so that | 
they may act in harmony, than can bees in a hive 
get along’ without a queen bee. Again, this regi- 
ment lost more officers and men, if I recollect the 
report right, than any regiment in that battle, ex- 
cept the regiment of my friend [Mr. Ricnarpson} 
who sits before me, from Illinois. And it is im- | 
possible to make me believe, under these circum- | 
stances, after standing firm for twenty-one rounds, 
that this regiment would have taken a panic and | 
retreated in disorder, without some mismanage- | 
ment on the part of the officers; for the history of 
all wars prove that when the citizen-soldier is taken 
from the plough to the field, untrained in arms, 
and for the first time enters into battle, if he stand | 
the first fire, he is never known to flinch afterwards. 


retired to the baggage, and could not again be | 
brought into action; but other facts show that they | 
were brought into action there, and did good ser- 
vice, 

The same officer made another singular report. 
Missouri had a regiment at the battle of Ochee- 
chobee, in Florida, fought on Christmas day, 1837. | 
They were put in front; brought on the battle; | 
crossed the swamp, near waist deep in mud and | 
water, to the hammock where the Indians were | 
ambushed, and gained it—such was the stubborn- | 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


ness of the Indians—at pistol-shot; with them, the 
gallant Colonel Gentry leading, who received two 
shots, either mortal. The lieutenant colonel, Childs, 
assuming the command, is shot down; other offi- 
cers assuming it received the same fate; finally, 
Lieutenant Rogers, who had the command of the 
company from my county, assumes the command | 
in his part of the line; he receives the same fate, | 


|| der. 


|| they returned, amounting to about one quarter of 


mud bleeding, encouraged his men, and gained the 
hammock. At this time, the gallant Foster, with 
his battalion, to their great relief, appeared in the 
hottest part of the battle, and the Indians were 
soon turned, and the victory gained. Yet, sir, 
this regiment that thus suffered and thus fought, 
and in which all, or nearly all, the officers that 


were in the battle were either killed or wounded, | 


and many of the men wounded—is reported to have 
mostly (when the battle commenced) retired to the 
baggage; which report, upon an investigation of 
the matter before the Missouri Legislature, was 
proved not to be true by more than two hundred 
witnesses; that the only retiring to the baggage 
during the battle, with the exception of some two 


or three cases, was the taking of the wounded to | 


the baggage out of the water and mud. Anda 
great number of these witnesses also proved, that 
the gallant Gentry called upon Taylor, upon the 
eve of dissolution, to know whether his men had 
done their duty? To which the General, then 
Colonel, replied, yes; they have done their duty, 


* 


~ 
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was at Sacramento, and did more execution in the 
same length of time in each battle than has been 
done during this war, or ever was done in warfare, 
in the same length of time, by the same number of 
men. At Brazito, there was the rise of three hun- 
dred, being in advance of the balance, that engaged 
with about fourteen hundred Mexicans. They 
had just passed through the ninety-miles “ jorna- 
da,’? where there was neither wood nor water; 
they had stopped to refresh themselves—their 


| horses and mules in one place, and they in another, 


some distance apart: a black flag is sent to them, 


_ requiring that their commander shall go over and 
' see the Mexican general; the answer is, if the 


Mexican general wishes to see Colonel Doniphan, 
let him come here; the answer is, then we will 
take him and his men, and that, too, without quar- 
ters. Doniphan’s reply, through the interpreter, 
was, to tell them to come and be d—d. Ina few 
minutes they appeared. The line was formed, 


| one-half (No. 1) to fire at seventy yards, the other 


and more than their duty; t ey acted too rash. |) 


Gentry said, well, if you report that fact, I die con- | 
Notwithstanding this, we see what the | 
The Missouri Legislature did not | 


tented. 
report was, 
stop at this; but they called upon the President of 
_ the United States to institute a court martial, or 


court of inquiry, and call General Taylor before | 


it, that the truth of this report might be investi- 
| gated, upon proof to be adduced: but it was not 
_ done; the cause I do not know. Then, I suppose, 
| that Indianaand Missouri, from what I have stated, 
will be very apt to go for old ** Rough,’’ as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] calls 
him, for the next Presidency. The gentleman may 
show his consistency, and we will be apt to show 
ours. 


| I have mentioned. He is opposed to the war; 


| within the prescribed distance. 


| jeans. 


| were captured. 


His consistency, however, is of the order | 


says it is unconstitutional and unjust; brought on | 


by Polk; killing up innocent Mexicans, and, as a | 


matter of course, according to his showing, mur- | 


‘* Rough’’) for President. 


cumstances; and if his constituents cannot see into 
such hypocrisy and inconsistency, they must be a 
_very gullible people. 

But, back to the point I was on. Many of those 
men who were at the battle of Ocheechobee have 
been out in the western army during the present 
war, and several of them officers in that army; 
and, as a matter of course, if they had been cow- 
ards at that battle, they would have been cowards 
still. But what do the facts show? And in touch- 
ing upon them, I wish to be understood as doing 
it for the purpose of showing a strong circumstance 
to sustain the proof mentioned, taken before the 


Legislature of Missouri, and not for the purpose 


of giving to those of Missouri any precedence over 
those from Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Mississippi, 


Tennessee, Kentucky, or from any other State in \| 
We are 


the Union, who have fought in this war. 
all of the same race—the Anglo-Saxon—and have 
the same native bravery. And all I shall attempt 
to do is, to put Missourians even with the best, 


Yet, he goes for one of these murderers (old | 
| I reckon old ** Rough”? |, 
|, will not thank him for his support under such cir- | 


' and left, and another in the centre. 


to reserve until the enemy reached in thirty yards, 
These men obeyed all the orders, and acted with 
the coolness of disciplined regulars. They lay 
flat on the ground until the time arrived, and re- 
ceived three fires from the enemy before they got 
No. 1 then rose, 
took their bead, and fired, killing and wounding 
nearly their own number, and the most of them 
shot in the head. This fire was enough for the Mex- 
They took a panic, and put out as fast as 
they could go, thinking that our men had shot at 
their heads upon purpose. This ended that bat- 
tle. Their baggage, and the ae? cannon they had, 

Doniphan had no cannon at this 
time. He went on, and took possession of El 
Passo; sent back to Santa Fé for six pieces of can- 
non, and for men te man them; and when they 
arrived, he moved on Chihuahua, and on the 28th 
of February, 1847, the noted and almost miracu- 
lous battle of Sacramento was fought. Doniphan’s 
force was nine hundred, the enemy’s forty-two 
hundred. The enemy had the pass of Sacramento 
well fortified with redoubts, a battery on the right 
All this, how- 


ever, proved to be no obstacle to our men. When 


in range, our little battery opened, advancing; soon 


| the riflemen take their aim; then again the redoubts 
‘are charged, the enemy driven from their works, 
| the centre battery captured, and those on the right 
and left soon silenced by the unerring aim of our 
| battery, and also captured. The main work in 


this battle was done in about thirty minutes, 


| though it lasted from three o’clock in the evening 


| till night. 
was consumed in 


The latter part of the time, however, 
ursuit of the enemy; and in 
that time our men killéd and wounded about their 


' own number; from three ¢o five hundred were left 


dead on the field; and we lost but one man killed, 


| one mortally wounded, and some dozen others 


| slightly. 


I will state one remarkable fact in this 
matter, and then I will close it, for | have not time 
nor space to go further into detail—the people must 


| look to the reports of Doniphan and Gilpin for 


that—my object only being to show that the boys 


| who retired from the enemy at Ocheechobee never 


oe, h k hip j tk || 
claiming only the marksmanship in common with | huidred men at Sacramento killed, in from thirty 


others of the Far West. The reports on your 


in the midst, in the front, and in the hottest part of 
every battle fought by that army or any portion 
of it. Under Price, they were always at their 
posts, and at the right place, and, with their col- 
leagues in arms, succeeded in gaining victories, 


| Embudo, Canada, and Taos. Again, under Doni- 
| phan, there were some of these Ocheechobee men, 
| who retired to the baggage, and could not be rallied 
/again. Among the rest, was the same man Rogers, 
| who, as lieutenant at that battle, commanded a 
| 


manded one from the same county under Doni- 





| did not know of the feats performed in it, would 
lo k more like romance than reality. They trav- 
elled a distance, from the time they left home until 


_ the cireamference of the globe. They fought three 


; battles in that round, in only one of which, how- 
but his wound was not mortal; he rose out of the '' ever, 


was the whole regiment together, and that 


with large odds against them, at three battles—_ 


company fram my county; also, as captain, com- | 


phan, in his extraordinary expedition; and, if we | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


|| files show, that nota single Missourian has faltered | 
in battle during the contest; that these Ocheecho- || 


f € ) || bee men, who retired to the baggage train, were 
Notwithstanding all this, it is reported that they | 


| dred, too, attack the enemy be 


did it afterwards; and that fact is this: that nine 


minutes to an hour, near] 
as were killed by five thou: 
Vista, in fifteen hours’ ee: 

in 


as many of the enemy 
ened men at Buena 
The nine hun- 
d strong works; 


| the five thousand have an open field, and the ad- 
| vantage of the ground; the former loses two men, 


‘and the latter several hundred. 


I will not close 
this part of the subject, however, without stating, 
that from Doniphan’s and Gilpin’s reports, it ap- 
pears that Clark and Weightman, who managed 
the artillery, did great service in this hattle; they 


did fully their share, and showed a coolness and 
bravery unsurpassed; and, added to that, they 
| showed that they were scientific artillerists; would 


| rank with a Ringgold, a Ridgely, a Bragg, a Sher- 


man, or a Washington; for it appears that in that 
battle they never missed an aim. . 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I will say that I 
desire, if there should be any member, or a num- 
ber of them, opposed to their country—opposed to 
the war—opposed to granting the men and money 
asked for by the President to carry on the war to 
an honorable conclusion, and in favor of blocking 
the whole matter right here, withdrawing our 
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troops, losing what we have gained by blood and 
treasure, and thereby degrading and disgracing 
ourselves in the eyes of all the world, let them 
come out plainly and openly, not work aod twist 
around the raatter; come to it at once; declare your 
object; let the world know it; and I venture to state 
that if you on the other side take that ground, you 
will be entombed so deep, and the clods rolled on 
you will be so heavy, that you will never be re- 
surrected until the last loud blast of the archangel’s 
trump shall raise you to judgment. 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. J. HENLEY, 
OF INDIANA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
January 26, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, in reply to Mr. Tompxays of Mississippi, 
and Mr. Barrow of Tennessee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that whilst he had no am- 
bition to figure as a debater upon that floor, and 
had no desire to mingle in the party discussions 
there, he claimed, nevertheless, to have been a 
close observer of what had been passing around 
him. He had not taken notes of the speech of the 
gentleman (Mr. Patrrey] who had just taken his 
seat; but he could not help being forcibly impressed 
with the contrast in the reception of an abolition 
speech now, and at the time when he first had the 
honor of a seatin that House. He had then heard 
slight allusions to the question of abolition, but 
never without its producing excitement on all sides 
of the House, even with the Whig party from the 
South. But this speech—the most forcible and 
able of the kind he had ever heard—had received 
the marked attention, had elicited the smiles and 
the apparent approbation of the Whigs from the 
slaveholding States. He believed the abolitionists 
only ask to be heard by the South and they promise 
to convince them of the practicability of abolition 
doctrines. They had been heard on this occasion, 
and the South—the Whig portion of it—had seem- 
ed, by their smiles and other evidences of appro- 
bation, to have given in their adhesion to the 
doctrines of the able gcntleman from Massachu- 
setts. This was certainly something gained, and 
more than he had expected, in so short a time. 
He was certain of one thing, however, and he 
would tell it for the benefit of all concerned : From 
what he had seen since he had been there, it would 
be a long time before a Democrat would receive 
the countenance and smiles of his party, either 
North or South, in making such a tirade against 


the institutions of the South, and, he would add, | 


against the Constitution itself, and the very Union 
which gives us so many and such inestimable 
blessings, and which has been sealed by the blood 
of the noble sires of degenerate sons, who now 
assuil its sacred compromises. The secret of all 
this (said Mr. H.) is already out; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has told it himself. The 
Whig party is in a minority without the abolition- 
ists. Their majority is five, and there are six 
abolition members, Tell it not in Gath—publish 
jit not in the streets of the southern cities! In the 
South, they would hang an abolitionist on the near- 
est tree; in Congress they are beholden to him for 
the very power they hold in this House, and are 
taunted to their teeth that they cannot move a peg 
without him. Itis a faet—the South may look to 
it as she chooses—the Whig party is now under 
the control of the abolitionists in as House. 

Mr. H. had no remark to make upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States. He had no desire to 
discuss a question before a body which had no 
power to control it. He was well known at home 
to be opposed to that institution, as believing it to 
be an evil, as well to the slave-owner as to the 
slave. He believed it to be a national as well as 
an individual evil; a social as well as a political 
evil. But it had been sanctioned by our revolu- 
tionary forefathers in solemn national compact, 
It belonged to the compromises of the Constitution, 
It was protected by a sacred mantle, placed there 
by better men, he feared, than lived at the present 
day. He would not disturb it. Palsied be the 
han¢ that would. 


|} a common tater upon the work;”’ so o 


} 


Mr. H. would next advert to the singular and 
extraordinary speech of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Tompxins,] which the gentleman 
iad himself confessed was prepared fora very dif- 
ferent subject, but which he seemed to think would 
suit for any subject, and he had therefore * rung 
itin’? on this. And, indeed, he (Mr. H.) was not 
. prepared to say that it would not suit one subject 
as well as another; but he had not been able to 
diseover yet what particular subject it did suit, | 
and that seemed the difficulty with the honorable 
gentleman himself. But having brought his grist 
to the mill, he seemed determined to grind it out | 
while he had the steam up, whether the question 
then before the House bore any relation to it or not. | 


He would not play the clown for the amusement of || 


the House, nor would he play the part of'a political 
mountebank, here or elsewhere, for any purpose. 
He could not refrain from referring to the allusions 
of the member from Mississippi to the gentleman | 
from Alabama,[Mr.Hovston, ]proverbially known 
on this floor as respectful and courteous to gentle- 
men on all sides of the House, who had prepared 
and cited some authority in support of the refusal 
of the President to give to the Whigs of this House 
certain information in regard to the instructions of 
Mr. Slidell, as minister to Mexico, which he (the 
President) believed would be prejudicial to the 
public interest. This the member from Missis- 
sippi was pleased to characterize, in his classical 
style, the ** dog-eared”’ authority furnished by the 
President himself. It was in vain that the gentle- 


man from Alabama explained, and assured the | 


gentleman that the authority had been looked up 
by himself alone, and wholly without the knowl- 
edge of the President; still the member from Mis- | 
sissippi persisted in the charge, and repeated it— 
**the dog-eared authority of the President’’—a half- 
dozen times, after the disavowal of it by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. Now, Mr. H. gave it as 
his opinion, nay, he would say, that there was not 
any more of the deg about the gentleman’s speech 
than the ears; and he made the assertion, because 
| he found the gentleman had laid himself liable to 
the opposite inference. 

There lives in the South (continued Mr. H.) a 
plain, honest, straightforward, independent plant- 
er, who was a member of this House during the 
last and the preceding Congresses. In the last 
| canvass he was a candidate for reélection, and, as 
rumor has it, his competitor, who travelled with 
‘him, addressed the good people of the district | 
somewhat in this wise: **Gentlemen, Lbelieve there | 
is no great difference of opinion between Mr. 
Roberts and myself. I am in favor of the war; the | 
bank is not in issue; to the tariff lam for giving 
a fair trial. The difference is, indeed, so little upon 
any national question, that you are left to decide | 
i this election pretty much with reference to our | 
personal qualifications. I think, fellow-citizens, 
| that, to sustain himself well and give character and 
weight to his position, your representative should 
possess the qualification of an orator. I consider 
this indispensably requisite for a member of Con- | 
gress, 
make adisplay of our ability in this respect. You 
will hear us, and I beg of you to decide upon our | 


| merits accordingly.’” Thus was the issue made, |) 


and the result was, the orator beat the sturdy 
planter. Well, the orator is here; he has pre- 
| pared himself fora display, that he may gain a 
reputation here, and worthily acquit himself in the 
eyes of his admiring constituents at home, after the 
| plan laid down in his electioneering campaign. | 
|The effort has been made; the maiden speech 
| has been delivered; the House has heard it; the 
| world will shortly have the benefit of it; and fond 


! 
! 
and confiding constituents will eagerly seek its | 
perusal. Now, Mr. H. would not be disrespect- 
ful towards the gentleman; but he would say to 
him, humorously, as he seemed to be fond of fun, 





/and had amused the House a good deal the other | 


| day, that his remarks had reminded him (Mr. H.) | 
| very much of the hollow sounds proceeding from 
/an empty cider barrel, which might have been 
drained of its contents in the campaign of 1840. 
The gentleman talked of Executive prerogatives, | 
| and would appear before the committee as a sage | 
_expounder of the Constitution. Mr. H. had once | 
_ heard a pun; it was this: * An Irish potato was laid || 
_upon Vattel’s Laws of Nations, and pronounced |} 
the gentle- } 





We shall both address a to-day, and || 


[Jan. 26, 
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' man’s effort as a commentator on Executive pre. 
rogative and constitutional law—it had but litte 
more reference to the question in hand than a com. 
mon Trish potato laid upon the cover of a book 
would have to the contents within. We read, said 
Mr. H., that once upon a time the “asses snuffed 
up the east wind.’’? A clergyman in olden time 
asked his servant what he could infer from this 


|| passage of Scripture. After a little reflection, he re. 


plied that his inference would be, that it would be 
a long time before they would grow fat upon it, 
Now, he would say, in all due respect, that if the 
gentleman’s constituents expected to grow fat them- 
selves, or feast the hation upon such exhibitions, 
there was, in his judgment, as little prospect of 
realizing their expectations, as there was of those 
self-same asses growing fat when they snuffed the 
breezes from the east. 

The gentleman had quoted Shakspeare, and had 
endeavored to imitate some of his characters. Mr. 
H. remembered one of those characters, who re- 
minded him very much of the member from Mis- 
sissippi, of whom it said, **Gratiano speaks an in- 
finite deal of nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice. His reasons are as two grains of wheat 
in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere 
you find them, and when you have them, they are 
not worth the search.”’ 

Mr. H. would next advert to some of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Barrow.] The gentleman said, as parties now 
stood, particularly in the Senate of the United 
States, they could not impeach the President fora 
' violation of the Constitution in reference to the 
Mexican war; but if they had a majority of Whigs 
in the Senate, then they would bring forward ar- 
ticles of impeachment. What did he mean by 
this? That a Democrat was incompetent to sit on 
a jury to try the President of the United States, if 
he had violated the Constitution? That was ob- 
viously his meaning. He presumed the gentleman 
was a lawyer; would he challenge a juror because 
he was a Democrat, when the individual to be 
tried was also a Democrat? He would, on the 
ground which he had taken on this question! 

Mr. H. had long suspected that the Federal 
party, for the sake of office and power, would, if 
they dared to do so, impeach the President, break 
him of his office, call home the army in disgrace, 
and abandon even Texas to her fate. And now 
the ears of the nation were saluted with the bold 
avowal that all this would be done, if they only 
had a majority in both Houses of Congress. For 
the sake of the honor and character of the nation, 
he hoped they would never have the power to in- 
flict such a wound upon her. The Whig—the 
Federal—party, it seemed, had prepared a gallows 
on which to hang the President of the United 
States as high as Haman. Let them beware, lest, 
like Haman, they be hung upon their own gal- 
_ lows. 

The gentleman from Tennessee said he would 
have voted for the act recognizing the existence of 
the war, and making appropriations to carry it on, 
under ** protest.”” And what was that protest? 
|The gentleman would have been unwilling to vote 
for it with a preamble declaring ‘* whereas war 
exists by the act of Mexico;”’ but not if it had 
said, ‘* whereas, by the act of the President of the 
United States, an unconstitutional war exists: 
| therefore resolved that men and money be appro- 
priated to prosecute it,’’ he would have voted it. 
The gentleman would not like to have voted for it 
when it declared the truth; -he revolted at the idea 
of voting for the prosecution of an honorable war, 
forced upon us by Mexico; but he would have 


| voted to prosecute a dishoworable war, begun by 


| the President.of the United States! That was his 
| position. Let him make the best of it. 

| It is in vain for gentlemen to say they voted for 
- the war to rescue General Taylor from his perilous 
position. The forces ordered by General Gaines 
and the requisitions by Taylor himself were more 


| than enough for this purpose. It is an idle pretext, 


| and looks more like the efforts of a drowning man 
grasping at straws, than the reasoning of an honest 
and candid mind. If their purpose had only been 


relief to General Taylor, why vote fifty thousand 
men and ten millions of money, and order the Presi- 
dentat the same time to prosecute the war vigorous- 
ly? If the President had violated the Constitution, 
and ordered the army beyond our limits, what was 
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the obvious duty of Congress? Clearly to order it 
back, and repair the wrong. Suppose the Presi- 
dent should order our fleet to bombard the city of 
Liverpool, it would be a stronger case than this, 
to be sure, but precisely similar. Would that be 
war with Great Britain? Not at all, unless Con- 
ress agreed to recognize it as war. What would 
be the duty of Congress in that case? Any man 
can give the answer: order the navy home, and 
impeach the President, and inform the injured 
nation that the act was in derogation of Executive 
authority, in violation of the will of the nation. 
So in this case, any one of ordinary sense can at 
onee see the plain and unmistakable duty of the 
Whig party, if they believed what they now say 
they did; it was to withdraw the army, and refuse 
all appropriations for the prosecution of the war. 
The corporal’s guard, who voted against the origi- 
nal recognition of war, and who have since opposed 
the granting of all supplies, are the only consistent 
persons to be found among the opposers of the 
war. Those who voted for it, and have since 
voted supplies, are forever estopped from saying 
one word against its inception. If the President 
was guilty of beginning an unconstitutional and 
unnecessary war, they were guilty of helping 
him to prosecute it. The receiver of stolen goods 
is as bad as the thief. How is the distinction to 
be drawn between the President, who made this 
war, (as they say,) and the Whigs in Congress 
who voted him the men and money to carry it on? 
Honest and candid men will be able to find none. 

The gentleman from Tennessee (said Mr. H.) 
has told the House that he blushed for the course 
of the President in confining the appointments in 
the army almost exclusively to the Democratic 
party. He thought the gentleman would do well 
to reserve his blushes for his own party friends. 
How was itin Kentucky, where a Whig Governor 
had made sixteen Whig appointments in the army 
and not a single Democrat, while the President 
had appointed a number of Whigs from that State— 
among them he remembered Major Berbridge and 
Captain Crittenden, (son of the Hon. John J. Crit- 
tenden,) Captain Turpin, and he knew not how 
many others. Could not the geritleman blush a 
litle for his own partisan Governor, in view of 
these facts? He would allude also to North Caro- 
lina, where a Whig Governor, he believed, was 
guilty of the same thing. 

Mr. BOYDON said one Democrat had been 
appointed from that State. 

Mr. HENLEY remembered well that the ap- 
pointments there had been made over the earnest 
remonstrances of the soldiers themselves, who, 
being Democrats, were compelled to serve under 
Whig officers who had denounced the war as un- 
just. Had the gentleman from Tennessee any 
blushes for such conduct as this? Look again at 
Virginia: there, as he was informed, a Democratic 
Governor had appointed an equal number from 
each of the political parties to command the volun- 
teers from that State. 

Mr. PRESTON said the power of appointment 
in Virginia was vested in the Council, and not in 
the Governor. 


The War with Merico—Mr. F Tenley. 


The gentleman has no respect for such men, and 
yet he is for Taylor for President. Strange incon- 
sistency! Mr. i. would remark, that the gentle- 
man’s speech, with reference to the war, was a fair 
illustration of the views of the Whig party on that 
subject. He was for the war and against it; he 
was for more territory, and he was opposed to 
more territory; he was for indemnity, and he was 
opposed to indemnity: in short, he was for and 
against everything, and seemed to have no settled 
opinion of his own: and so it was with the whole 
party. He would read and place in juxtaposition 
some of the gentleman’s sentiments, as he had ex- 
pressed them. Mr. Barrow says: 


“Tam willing togive a lib 
eral bounty ; any amountthat 
may be necessary t> raise the 
army we have to that uum- 
ber which General Scott says 
is sutficient to overrun all 
Mexico.” 

« General Scott says 59,009 
men are sufficient for the 
conquest of ail Mexico.” 

“fam willing to vote thirty 
new regiments instead of 
ten.” 

“The President, with all 
this force at his disposal, 
wants 30,000 more.” 


“T warn gentlemen, before 
they take the step they are 
now about to take,”’ [for the 
acquisition of territory.) 


“If the President's design 
is tosubjugate and overrun— 
to swallow up or absorb— 
Mexico, lam utterly opposed 
to any such purpose.”? 


*T am for raising our army 
to that number.” 
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« We have now 50,00) bay- | 


onets in the field.”? 


*[ go for 50000 more, if 


they are volunteers.” (‘That | 


will increase the 
70,000.) 

** | ain willing to take such 
territory as may be deemed 
necessary for our purposes, 
(by treaty.’’) 


army to 


** [twas the desire for new 
territory that elected Mr. 
Polk.” 


*And for that retribution 
awaits him either in this 
world or in the workd to 
come.’ 

The gentleman (said Mr. H.) had consigned 
Mr. Polk to the regions of the damned for desiring 


| more territory, while he had himself expressed a 


| to battle.”’ 


perfect willingness to take as much territory as we 
wanted. Surely, Mr. Polk wanted no more. This 


reminded Mr. H. of the French bishop, who being 


also a prince, said, ‘as bishop, | may not shed 

’ *i \ ¢ ier 
man’s blood; but as prince, I will lead my soldiers 
His servant, who did not comprehend 
this apparent inconsistency, inquired with great 
simplicity, ** what would become of the bishop 
when Satan came for the prince ?’’ So he should be 


_glad to inquire, what was to be the fate of Mr. 


Barrow when the devil shall go down into Ten- 


| nessee after Mr. Polk for desiring more territory, 


/he [Mr. B.] being equally guilty by his own con- 
| fession? 


The CHAIRMAN here reminded Mr. H. that it 


| was not inorder to mention the name of a member. 


Mr. HENLEY.. I am not speaking, sir, of the 
member from Tennessee, but of Mr. Barrow, 
when he shall return home, and that great day of 


confidently spoken. 


| 
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justice? Could they place such a man at the head 


of their ticket, and then have the impudence to go 
before the country and endeavor to persuade the 
people of the honesty and purity of their intentions 
and purposes? No; it could not be so. They had 
not yet lost all sense of shame; and until they had, 
they could not be guilty of such an absurdity. 
They might have a very poor appreciation of the 
intelligence of the people, but he imagined they 
could hardly have placed it at so low an ebb as to 
imagine them so easily gulled and humbugged as 
that. : 

The running of General Taylor as the Whig 
candidate would be a very common military evolu- 
tion called changing front. The order for it would 
be, Attention! Federalists, Whigs, Native Ameri- 
cans, Abolitionists, Slave-holders, Bank men, anti- 

sank men, War men, anti-War men! Attention 
the whole! Take position—left in front—right 
wing thrown back! Form open column of com- 
panies—march! Company No.1, No-party men, 
| Captain Bennett, editor New York Herald; com- 
pany No. 2, Native Americans, no officers; com- 
pany No. 3, Bank men, Captain J. Watson Webb, 
company No. 4, anti-Bank men, in confusion; 
company No. 5, protective Tariff party, in moura- 
ing; company No. 6, war Federalists, armed with 
cornstalks; company No. 7, friends of Peace; com- 
pany No. 8, all who believe Santa Anna is the 
greatest general in the world; company No. 9, all 
who are opposed to the acquisition of territory; 
company No. 10, those who are for as much ter- 
ritory as we want; company No. IL, these who 
never thought their country right in any contest 
with a foreign nation; company No, 13, Southern 
fanatics, who go for Taylor because he is a slave- 
holder; company No. 13, Quakers; company No. 
14, Whigs, in disorder; company No. 15, being 
the extreme left, old Federal party, bearing a ban- 
ner, with this inscription, ** Where shall I go?” 


| This grand military cavaleade would be under the 


chief command of General John C. Calhoun, who 


| is the only man who has advecated General ‘Tay- 


lor’s defensive line. It would march to the tune 


| of ** Hail Columbia!” in front; and “ Hark! from 
| the tombs a doleful sound !’? would be heard to 
| issue from the rear. 


Mr. H. cited the conversation of three Whig 
editors, not long since, in this city. One of them said 
he would not support General Taylor, unless he 


|, would avow his political sentiments. Another said 


The gentleman from Tennessee had told the | 


House that the Whigs had placed it upon record, 
that this war 
sary; that they had done this to condemn the 


| President, and there let itremain to blister his name 


| in all time. 


Mr. HENLEY. Was it a Democratic Coun- | 


cil? 

Mr. PRESTON. It was. 

Mr. HENLEY. Very well; that is what I 
want. It was Democratic, and did not proscribe 
the Whigs. 
man from Tennessee now? Mr. H. was not him- 
self opposed to the party in power choosing their 
own political friends for appointments to office, but 


he despised to hear the hypocritical ery of Federal | 


orators against proscription, when in fact they 
were the most proscriptive party on earth. If the 


number of Whig appointments had been smaller | 


than it was, he would have sustained it; in fact 


he would have been glad to have seen no Whig 


appointed who did not acknowledge the justice of | 


the war. 


What ground was there, he would aak in all | 


sincerity, for this charge of proscription? Were 
not Scott and Wool both Whigs? And had they 
not been appointed by the President to take com- 
mands in the army? There was General Cadwal- 


Mr. =. (continued Mr. H.) had 
already blistered the Whig name by declaring, that 


| country would say, that in this instance they had 


| also voted a lie; and that would bea blister that 


Where are the blushes of the gentle- | 


cass of Whigery, or he was much mistaken in the 
signs of the times. 


But he must proceed. 


| attention of the committee and of the country to 


the approaching canvass for the Presidency. Would 
General Taylor be the candidate of the Whig or 


Federal party, was a question often asked, and he 


ader, of Pennsylvania; but he was a neutral ; and | 
the gentleman said he had no confidence in neu- 


trals. General Taylor was also one of the Presi- 


proposed to submit a few remarks in relation to 
the probability, or rather he would say the im- 
probability, of sucha result. They had heard much 
of the dangers to be apprehended from military 
chieftains. War, pestilence, and famine had been 
considered by this same Federal party as prefera- 
ble in a republican Government to the election ofa 
military chieftain to the Presidency. Would these 
same men take a general out of the army, and in 
time of war, without any civil qualifications what- 
ever, and who, indeed, professed utter ignorance 
upon all political subjects, and whose military re- 


yas unconstitutional and unneces- | 


} . 

|| Whig, pledged as a 
| out Whig principles. 
| Whigsall over the country. They were not again 


. ; || to be caught in the “ no-principles-for-the-public- 
ona former occasion they had ** voted a lie.”’ The | . 


t} 


' 


He would next call the | 


_nown was exclusively a harvest gathered ina war | 
|| which they themselves believed was in violation 


dent’s appointments; and he, too, was a neutral. || of the Constitution and in derogation of right and \\ 


; . “ : 1} 
retribution shall have arrived of which he has so 


he would not support him, unless he pledged him- 


| self to oppose the acquisition of territory and the 


extension of slavery. ‘The third said he would 
go for him anyhow—he would * go it blind.” So 
he thought it would be with the Whig party; two- 
thirds of them would adhere to their principles, 
while there might be one-third who would go it 
blind, regardless of all principle. The editor cf 
the New York Tribune, a conscientious and an 


| able Whig leader, had avowed, positively, that he 


would not support Taylor, unless he was run asa 
hig, and agreed to carry 
So it would be with honest 


eye’’ trap. They remembered too well the time 


| they went for Tyler ** therefofe, without a why or 
: | a wherefore,” and they had sworn, in the bitter- 
| would turn to a putrid sore upon the corrupt car- || ness of their disappointment, never again to vote 
| blindly for any man for this high office. 


were afraid of being again “ Tylerized.”’ 


They 


Mr. H. next adverted to the fact, that General 
Taylor had been nominated by a committee in 
Alabama, upon the sole ground that he was a 


| southern man, a slave-holder, and opposed to the 


Wilmot proviso. He knew that this had Leen 
done only by those who were as fanatical upon 
the one extreme of slavery as were the abolition- 
ists of the North upon the other; while in the 
North, he knew that many Whigs had_ pledged 
themselves to vote for no man who was not in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso, 

The Whig party, said Mr. H., will hold a con- 
vention. Three-fourths of the party are in favor 
of it. Will they, can they, nominate General Tay- 
lor? He ‘eaald read two extracts from letters 


| written by the General, which would be conclu- 


sive on that point: 
“In no case can I permit myself to be the eandidate of 


| any party,or yield myself to party schemes. ’’—Tiuylor’s Let- 


ter to Editor Cincinnati Signal, dated Muy 18, 1847. 
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On the 29th of May, 1847, he again said: “ But 
I will not be the candidate of any party or clique.”’ 

The Whigs, said Mr. H., had determined to 
make a party flomination, and General Taylor had 
told them in distinct and positive terms, that he 
would not be a party candidate. They had avowed 
their determination to take no man whose political 
opinions were not known, General Taylor had 
told them that he would not declare his sentiments, 
for the very good reason that he had none to de- 
clare. He therefore concluded that General Taylor 
could not be the Whig candidate unless they aban- 
doned their party organization, held no convention, 
and agreed to run a no party man; or that General 
‘Taylor should falsify his own declarations, and 
agree to take a party nomination, and pledge him- 
self to party measures, which he has already said 
he will notdo. The Whigs could not run General 
Taylor without falsifying their own position, or 
placing him ina situation to falsify his. He did 
not believe it ever had been the intention of the 
Whig party to run General Taylor; they had only 
used him as a stool-pigeon. The time was not far 
distant when they would cast him off, and we 
should hear no more of their pretended admiration 
of his character and worth. 

Of General Taylor, personally, he would not 
speak. That he was an honest, brave, and high- 
minded man, and that he had done his country 
good service in this just war in which we are en- 
gaged, he did not doubt; but as to the battle of 
suena Vista, no one man was entitled to the hon- 
ors of that memorable day; it was the boys that 
carried the Knapsacks that fought that battle. It 
was the noble daring, the unparalleled bravery of the 
volunteers, that won that brilliant achievement. 

The Whigs, said Mr. H., are united and deter- 
mined upon one thing: they know the general 
desire of the people of this country for peace; they 
know the innate love of justice which dwells in the 
hearts of the great mass of our people; they know 
that an unjust, an unnecessary, and an unconsti- 
tutional war, would be condemned, and its authors 
repudiated and rejected as unworthy of public con- 
fidence. They think they see, in the event of being 
able to fx this impression upon the public mind, 
some hope of the downfall of the Democratic party, 
and their own accession to power. They are de- 
termined to make the experiment. But they act 
without concert or arrangement. Their efforts are 
ridiculous, impotent, and silly. They agree in 
saying the President made the war; that is the 
burden of their song—the chorus of which is, ** ’tis 
Polk’s war;”’ and here they all chime in with the 
greatest harmony. But how ts it Polk ‘’swar? One 
says it was caused by the annexation of Texas; 
another, that it was the result of sending a minister 
instead of a commissioner to Mexico, to settle our 
difficulties; a third, that it was produced by the 
march of our army to the Rio Grande; a fourth 
says it was not the movement to the Rio Grande 
that caused the commencement of hostilities, but it 
was obviously occasioned by the neglect of the 
President to order a much larger number of troops 
there than he did; a fifth one, that it was caused 
by the ordering of a portion of your fleet into the 
Gulf to watch the movements of Mexico, and be 
ready for any emergency that might arise; a sixth 
swears that the President made it to distinguish 
his Administration and secure a reélection; while 





ee 





a seventh asserts that it is a war for the extension 


of slavery; and an eighth, that it is a Democratic 
war, waged for the acquisition of territory, and 
an eXtension of the “ area of freedom.”’ 

Thus do those gentlemen agree that it is the 
President’s war, but differ as wide as the poles as 
to how the act was produced; and so itis, sir, with 
all those who attempt to provea falsehood. Their 
position is similar to that of half a dozen persons 
conspiring to prove an individual guilty of murder; 
they agree upon the main point; all saw him kill 
the man, and this each one testifies to most posi- 
tively; but they are sworn separately, and, upon 
the cross-examination, the first says he shot him; 


the second, that he felled him with a club; the |! 


third, he stabbed him with a bowie-knife; the 


fourth, he broke his skull with an axe; and so on. | 


Now, Mr. Chairman, these witnesses have im- 
peached their own veracity, invalidated their own 
testimony, and would be hooted and hissed out of 
a court of justice, So it is with those who have 
volunteered to swear that the President is the author 


ever have been guilty of so diabolical a deed. That 
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The War with Mexico—Mr. Henley. 


of the war. They differ so widely, and their tes- 
timony is so contradictory, that the people are 
already growing indignant at their pitiful, con- 
temptible, and pettifogging attempts at prevarica- 
tion and falsehood, regarding it as an insult to their 
intelligence, and an outrage upon truth, to offer to 
prove an assertion or sustain a position by testimony 
which would subject the same number of witnesses 
in a court of justice to an indictment for perjury. 
Mr. H. next proceeded to remark, that much 
had been said on the subject of treason, The Con- 
stitution defined it thus: ‘* Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort.’? The Federal party, 
during the war of 1812, were guilty of treason. 
He believed none of them had been caught in the 
overt act; none of them had been hung for treason, 
though many deserved it. The treason of the 
Federal party at that time consisted mainly in the 
denunciations of the war as unholy, unjust, and 
abominable—as being the President’s war; in as- 
serting that it was unnecessary, and ought to have 
been avoided. This was not treason in the eye of 
the law, and ought not to have been; but it was 
treason in the judgment of the people; and those 
who were guilty of it were consigned to utter obli- 
vion, amidst the hisses, the scoffs, and scorns of 
an indignant and outraged public sentiment. 
asked no other punishment for those who were 
playing the part of traitors now. He had full con- 
fidence in the patriotism and justice of the people. 


All he desired was, to place them upon trial before | 


the same tribunal that had passed judgment upon 
the old Federal party, for opposing their own coun- 
try in the late war; and for the part he had borne 
in sustaining this war, or in originating it, if you 
please, Mr. H. was ready for trial at the same 
enlightened tribunal. 
/committed by the old Federal party was that of 
burning blue-lights upon the bleak coasts of New 
England, as signals to inform the enemy of the 
_movement of our shipping. It had been often de- 
nied that this revolting crime had ever been com- | 
mitted, and there were many honest people who 
did not believe that any American citizen could 


there might be no longer any dispute about it, he 
would introduce proot of the fact that no one could 
dispute. He quoted from page 287, Military and 
Naval Letters, an extract of a letter from Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur to the Secretary of the 
Navy, viz: 
“New Lonpon, December 20, 1813. 

«Some few nights since, the weather promised an oppor- 
tunity for this squadron to get to sea, and it was said on 
shore that we intended to make the attempt — In the course 


points at the harbor’s mouth, as signals to the enemy; and 
there is not a doubt but that they have, by signals and other- 
wise, instantaneous information of our movements. Great 
but unsuccessful exertions have been made to detect those 
who communicate with the enemy by signal. The editor of 


} 
| 
| 
of the evening, two BLUE LIGHTS Were burnt On both the | 


to prevent the repetition of those signals, stated in that news- 
paper, that they had been observed, and ventured to de- 
nounce those who had made them in animated and indig- | 
nant terms. The consequence is, that he has incurred the 
express censure of some of his neighbors. Notwithstanding 
these signals have been repeated, and have been seen by | 
twenty persons at least in this squadron, there are men in 
New London who affect to have the hardihood to disbelieve 
it, and the eff.ontery to avow their disbelief. I have the 
honor to be, &c., STEPHEN DECATUR. 
“Hon. Wittiam Jones, Secretary of the Nuvy.” 


i 
the New London Gazette, to alarm them, and in the hope | 


This was a part of the treason of the Federal 
party in the last war. The treason of which the 
present Federal party was guilty, was not, so far 
as he knew, so flagrant and outrageous as that to 
which he had just alluded. It was, however, of 
the same character, but criminal only in a less de- 
gree. The speeches made in this fall to prove 
the enemy right, and our own country wrong, in 
the origin of this war, were blue lights burned here 
to inform the enemy that they had sympathizers 
in this Hall, ready to redress the wrongs we are 
now inflicting upon them, so soon as they shall 
have power. The vote here the other day, that 


eral) party had the majority in one branch of the 
_ American Congress. The denunciations of the 


| war by the Federal press, and their shouts of vic- 

tory over this Federal majority here, were so man 

blue lights, as signals to the enemy, that their 
friends in the United States were gaining strength, 





He 


The grossest act of treason | 


the war was unnecessary and unconstitutional, was | 
| a blue light, to inform Mexico that the Whig [Fed- | 
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| and would shortly withdraw the army, and put an 
}end to the war. The anti-war Federalists were 
| called blue-light Federalists; he would therefore 
|| call the party which corresponded with it how 
| blue-light Whigs. It was saying to Mexico, We 
, are fully sensible of the injustice our country is 
| doing you; a majority of our people condemn jt 
| entirely; and if you but hold on a short time, we 
| shall be in power, and we shall ask none of your 
territory, no indemnity for the expenses of the 
|| war, and no security for the future. Our army 
| will be immediately withdrawn, and you can settle 

with us upon your own terms. This was what 
| Mexico understood from the course of the Federal 
party; and how could she understand it in any 
other light. The Mexican people could not un- 
| derstand the working of our Government. They 
knew that revolutions were of frequent occurrence 
at home, and they were daily expecting a revolution 
in favor of the Whig party on the war question, 
| which would at once end the war in their favor, 
Hence, in his opinion, their extraordinary obsti- 
nacy in refusing to make peace. He did not hesi- 
tate to declare it to the world, as his firm belief, 
that if the Whig party had given their hearty con- 
currence to the war, and its vigorous prosecution, 
we should have had peace long since. Indeed, 
he doubted whether we ever should have had war, 
but for the declarations of the Whigs, that the 
annexation of Texas was unjust to Mexico, and 
|| just cause for war on her part against us. He was 
| sure the prolongation of the war was produced by 
Whig policy at home. It had prevented peace up 
| to this time, and would contirue to prevent it, as 
|| long as Mexico had any hope of the Whig party 
getting into power here. He believed sincerely 
that the policy of the Whigs had produced ineal- 
culable mischief in this country, and had led Mex- 
ico into a dilemma from which she could never 
recover. Gentiemen, said Mr. H., ask us in 
| derision, When will this war terminate? and tell 
us that Mexico is conquered, and still we have no 
peace. He would answer that question. We 
would never have peace till we conquered this 
seditious party at home, and convinced Mexico 


| 
| 


, that she could no longer look to this country for 


aid and comfort.” 
From the battle of Palo Alto up to this time, 
every one supposed we should have peace after 
each successive victory. General Taylor thought 
so at the capitulation of Monterey. el Scott 
thought so, when he paused, three days before 
_the city of Mexico, with his brave army panting 
for victory, to give them a chance to save their 
capital from capture. In all this we had been 
doomed to disappointment. The war was still in 
existence. The Whigs were in a great degree re- 
sponsible for this state of things. ‘Their policy 
had been productive of incalculable injury to this 
country, and must, if persevered in, result in the 
utter downfall and ruin of Mexico. The brilliant 
and unequalled victories of Palo Alto, of Mon- 
terey, of Buena Vista, of Vera Cruz, of Cerro 
Gordo, of Contreras, of Churubusco, of Chepul- 
tepec, of the city of Mexico, had followed each 
other in rapid succession, and still we had no peace. 
He had heard, that after the storming of Cerro 
Gordo, a large number of copies of the speech of 
Tuomas Corwin against the war, was found in 
Santa Anna’s trunk. Young Doniphan, a printer, 
who was taken prisoner on the Rio Grande, and sold 
to a Mexican editor in the south of Mexico, was 
asked, while engaged in the printing office “* setting 
up’’ Corwin’s speech, by the Governor of the de- 
partment, how long he thought it would be before 
Corwin would be President of the United States, 
The paper wrapper of a cartridge, a missile of 
death fired at us at Buena Vista, and picked up 
on the battle-field by one of his constituents, was 
a partof Wesster’s Philadelphia speech. His 
authority for this was Major Cravins, Captain 
| Davis, and Lieutenant Shanks, of the Indiana vol- 

unteers. The paper was still in possession of one 
_ of these gentlemen, What effect did these things 

have upon our gallant army in Mexico? Colonel 

Doniphan, of the Missouri volunteers, said it‘was 
chilling and freezing, and that no one could imagine 
his feelings, when, two thousand miles from home, 
in anenemy’s country, and ina city numbering 
twenty times his own force, he received Conwin’s 


| speech, denouncing his gallant little band as little 


better than thieves and robbers. He asserted that 
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of peace at 
nally. 


said, ** those who advocate the withholding sup- 
‘plies, or withdrawing our army, disguise their 
‘sentiments as they may, are traitors at heart. 


‘The man who would not support his country | 


‘when engaged in a just war is a traitor, and lacks 


‘the courage to give that ‘aid and comfort’ to the | 


‘enemy, the punishment of which is death by the 
‘hangman, 
‘true.”? Colonel Wynkoop, of Pennsylvania, bad | 
expressed similar opinions; the whole army enter- | 
tained them, and every patriotic heart in the nation | 
beat in unison with these sentiments. 

An officer of high rank, who has just returned 


in that city, more than four hundred extracts from 
Whig speeches and Whig newspapers, against the 
war, bound together in a book, and preserved in 
the public archives there, which had been furnished 
to the Mexican Secretary of State by some tory | 
traitor in the United States. 

3ut he could not dwell longer upon this branch 
of the subject; he left it for the people in their | 
retirement to pronounce such judgment as they 


deemed adequate to the offence against all such as || 


would thus place themselves in a hostile attitude 
to their own country in time of war. The Whigs 

retend to deprecate the subjugation of all of Mex- 
ico. Their policy is fast tending to that end, and it 
will shortly be inevitable, unless they change their 
course. Before the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May, a settlement of all our difficulties would have 


her territory. After the battle of Monterey, she 
commercial purposes on the Pacific. After the 


battle of Buena Vista and the fall of Vera Cruz, 
New Mexico and Upper California might have | 


been added to our demands; but now, when the |. 
capital is in our possession, and the army is || 


well demand the line of the Sierra Madre from the 
Gulf to the parallel of 363° north latitude, and 


continue the war much longer, what alternative 
is there but the conquest and subjugation of all 
Mexico. He somewhat doubted if the fate of the 


Mexican Government was noteven now inevitable. |: 


It was possible her nationality was already forever | 
gone. If peace was not soon made, her fate was 

sealed, 
and more certain. Each day’s delay here, in 
passing the army bill and granting supplies, and 
every Whig speech against the war, was signing 
the death knell of Mexican nationality. 


Our people had already overrun three-fourths of | 


the country; they had breathed the pure refreshing 
utmosphere of the valley of Mexico, and had wit- 
nessed the extraordinary fertility of her lowlands. 


Chey had seen with what little labor all the wants 


to enjoy the blessings of civilization than the 
North American Indians, who once held undis- 
puted sway in this proud land of ours. 
Yankee once foothold in a country like this, and 
he doubted if you could either ‘scare, coax, or 
drive him out. It was doubtful whether the recall- 
ing your army now would save her Government 
from annihilation. 
was practicable now, and he was sure it would not 
be right, to restore Mexico to the condition in 
which we found her, without law, order, morality, 


This language was strong, but it was | 


| You SINK AS YOUR COUNTRY RISES. 


j | putably so. Itis a terrific and appalling truth. 4nd 
thence west to the Pacific; and should the obsti- || 


nacy of Mexico, and the treason of Federalism, | 


Each day was rendering this result more | 


i+ 
They had seen beautiful orange groves; her rich || 

old and silver mines had not escaped their notice. | 
of nature could be supplied. They had seen a H 
semi-Larbarous population, but little advanced be- | 
yond the condition, and but little better qualified | 


Give the | 


It was doubtful whether it. 


policy of those who pretended to be the friends || authority. If the war continued much longer, the 
home tended to prolong the war eter- | 
Lieutenant Colonel Lane, a Whig from |) 
Indiana, had uttered similar patriotic sentiments, | 
ronouncing all who pursued such a course traitors | 
at heart, whatever their professions might be. | 
Colonel Morgan, of Ohio, ina speech at Columbus, 


whole of Mexico would fall into our hands; and 
it would become our duty to keep it, to control it, 
to govern it, to extend the blessings of our free in- 
stitutions over it. Yes, he believed, if forced to 
thiscondition by her own obstinacy, or the treason- 
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able designs of her pretended friends, that we could | 


govern and control Mexico, and ultimately, with- 
out danger, incorporate her intoour glorious Union, 
and present to the world an ocean-bound Republic; 
the dominions of the American eagle could safely 
| be extended from the Canadas to the Pacific, and 
the stars and stripes float proudly on every breeze, 
from ocean to ocean. He was not advocating this; 
but if forced upon us, let it come. Liberty would 
be the gainer by it. It would throw the sheltering 
wing of our bird of liberty over a larger area; it 
would give happy homes and good laws to millions 
who do not now enjoy them. It would introduce 


| into that benighted region, the schoolmaster, the 
from Mexico, says he saw in the National Palace, |! 


minister of the gospel, and a free press. Wherever 
they went, he was sure prosperity and happiness 
would be found. He meant no reflection upon the 
established religion of that country; but in four hun- 
dred years it had failed to accomplish much for the 
original inhabitants, and he was willing to see the 


Protestant, whose labors had been so successful, | 


and who had done so much for the happiness of | 


mankind, placed side by side, with the Catholic of 
Mexico, and let them vie with each other in ameli- 
orating the condition of those people. He did 
not, therefore, look upon even the conquest of all 
Mexico with half the alarm which seemed to be 
frightening the imaginations of some gentlemen. 
But his remarks had already been extended be- 
yond the limits he had prescribed for them in the 
beginning. He would conclude by reading an ex- 


! wl ‘tract from the Olive Branch, by Mathew Cary, 
been easy, without despoiling Mexico of a footof | 


addressed to the Federal party in 1814, as pre- 


i | cisely applicable to the Federal party of the pres- 
might have settled by ceding us only a poit for | ent dase 


‘© YouR PARTY RISES AS YOUR COUNTRY | 


This is an awful fact. 
the heart of every public-spirited man among you. 


sinks; it sinks as your country rises.” 
It cannot fail to rend | 


For the love of God and of peace, by the shade or || 


is | Washington, by that country that contains all you 
spreading itself over the whole country, we may | 


hold dear, I adjure you to weigh well this sentence: | 


Yes, it is indis- 


yourise as that desponding, lacerated, perishing, betrayed 


country sinks. ‘*I would rather be adog, and bay | 


| the moon, than stand in this odious predicament.” 


How was it (said Mr. H.) with the present Fed- 
eral or Whig party? Had they ever prospered as 
a party except when the interests of the people 
languished? They came into power in 1840 amidst 


They were now raising the hue-and-ery of panic, 
of prostrated credit, and of ruin, and had no hope 
| of reaching the goal of their ambition except upon 
, the ruins of the character, the prosperity, and the 
honor of their country. Mathew Cary said he 
_ would ‘rather be a dog, and bay the moon, than 
belong to such a party.”’ 

| He would leave it to the people to determine 
how far the conduct of the modern Whigs was 
identical with that of the old Federalists, and to 
pronounce judgment accordingly. They had pro- 
nounced a righteous judgment against that party 


they would deal with equal justice towards mod- 
ern Whigery, Federalism, and all its allies. 

If what he had said seemed to be karsh, he 
would remark, that it had no application to those 
honest and patriotic Whigs who stood by their 
country in this war, (of whom he was proud to say 
there were many,) but was intended solely to apply 
to those who had taken the side of Mexico, and 


that opposed the late war, and he did not doubt | 


panic, distress, and pecuniary embarrassment. | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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REMARKS OF MR. GOGGIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 30, 1847, and January 6 and 7, 1848, 


On the Joint Resolution for the transportation of 
the Great Northern and Southern Mail. 


Mr. Botts, of Virginia, having introduced ® 
joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster Gen* 
eral to renew the engagements heretofore existing 
between the department and the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Potomac Railroad and Steamboat 
Company, and authorizing the allowance of such 
pay to the Bay company, to whom the service had 
been transferred, as might be deemed proper, con- 

proper, 

sequent upon the restoration of the mail to the 

railroad and steamboat company, as contemplated 

by the joint resolution, the said joint resolution 

was referred to the Committee on Post Office and 

, Post Roads, who, through their chairman, [Mr. 
’ 

Goaein,] on the 30th December, 1847, reported the 

following substitwe for the original resolution of 
Mr. Botts: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster General he, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to make engagements with the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg, and Potomac Railroad and Steamboat Company, 
for the transportation of the great northern and southera 
mail between the city of Washington and the city of Rich- 
mond; and that he pay for said transportation the highest 
price now paid by the Post Office Department for transport- 
ing the mail once per day on any other railroad and steain- 
boat route in the United States, and no more; and that the 
said Postmaster General be authorized to allow to the con- 
tractors, under the recent arrangement, such an equivalent 
as, in his judgment, shall be fair and equitable for the routes 
hereby dispensed with. 

A motion having been made to refer the -subject 

‘toa Committee of the Whole House for consid- 
eration, and several members having addressed the 
House— 


Mr. GOGGIN rose and said: 


The House would excuse him, he having had 
the honor to report this joint resolution, for claim- 
ing its attention for a hat time upon a question 
which so deeply affected not only his own State, 
but the whole South, and the oueh country. This 

subject had received from the committee that at- 
, tention which one of so much importance deserved. 
| The committee had not, however, come to the con- 
clusion which he (Mr. G.) had adopted as most 
proper. Hedid not intend to support the substitute, 
| (though, as the organ of the committee, he had 
been directed to report it;) but hoped the House 
| would put itself back upon the well-founded reso- 
lution of his colleague, [Mr. Botrs,] in which 
their constituents were so deeply interested. The 
resolution of his colleague simply authorized the 
Postmaster General to renew the contract which 
had before existed for the transportation of the 
mail between this city and Richmond. The gen- 
/tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] had 
| thought proper to tell the House that this compa- 
ny came here demanding an increase of pay at the 
| hands of Congress. With all due respect for that 
| gentleman, he must be allowed to say that he en- 
| tirely misapprehended the nature of the question 
| presented to the consideration of the House. The 
company demanded no increase of pay over what they 
had received since 1843. His colleague and himself 
| came here not as petitioners, but a3 representatives, 
| and in obedience to the potential voice of the peo- 
| ple, as uttered, not only in the Old Dominion, but 
everywhere, North and South, in reference to this 
subject asking that this House should consider 


GREAT NORTHERN 


4 and act upon it, and that with promptness and 


| 


endeavored to slander and disgrace the American | 


name, and embarrass, weaken, and cripple the 
Government in its war measures. To those his 
remarks were intended to apply. He regretted 


that their conduct had justified what he had said. | 


despatch. This company, or its friends here, did 
| not present themselves asking this House to au- 
| thorize the Postmaster General to make an increase 
| of their pay; that was a mistake into which many 
| seemed to have fallen, both in the House and out 

of it. He repeated, they asked no increase of their 


virtue, or safety to life or property. || But believing all he had said to be just and true, | pay. For a period, ever since the year 1843, this 

The progress of the war and its consequences || he had no apology to make. It was a time when | company had received at the hands of the late and 
had already arrived at that point at which many of | plain talk was demanded by the occasion. He had of the present Postmaster General, under a joint 
the citizens of Mexico themselves sincerely desired || spoken plainly. He was ready to abide by the re- |, resolution of Congress, and under an award of 


to be placed under our protection. They were || sult. If his accusations against the Mexican party || Mr. Tyler, the late President of the United States, 
now convinced that even our military rule was in- | 


|| in this country were not well founded, let the || the very sum which they now asked this House to 


finitely preferable to their civil government, and || people condenin him and noethem. Harsh, harsh || authorize the Postmaster General to pay them. 
they would deprecate nothing so much as the with- | 


d " ‘ith: || justice was all that he demanded, and by her stern || Mr. G. read from statistics exhibiting some of the 
rawal of our army, and restoration of Mexican '' decrees he was ready to abide. details of the case, in proof of this statement. In- 
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stead of the company making exorbitant demands 
for this service, as was represented, it had been 
adjudicated by Congress, and sanctioned by the 
President of the United States, that they were en- 
titled to the same pay which it was now asked to 
give; and, ever since 1843, down to July of this 
year, (embracing two years of the administration 
of the present Postmaster General,) they had re- 
ceived it. But that officer now came to this House 
and said, in his annual report, that to allow this 


compensation any further, would be a violation of 


law. 

This same compensation, then, had been paid 
the Railroad and Steamboat Company from 1843 
to the time when the present Postmaster General 
came into power; and since that time, through 
his whole administration, until July 1, 1847; and 
then for the first time had he discovered that, to 
make any further payments at this rate, would 
be a violation of law! At that-time (July Ist) the 
contract expired; the company, however, had con- 
tinued to. carry the mail without a specific agree- 
ment. At the expiration of that quarter, namely, 
on the Ist of October, the Postmaster General 
refusing to pay the price authorized by joint reso- 
lution of Congress, and reducing the compensation 
from $260 to $237 50 per mile by railroad, and from 
$237 SU, the price paid for the steamboat part of 
the route, to 125 per cent. less that sum, the com- 
pany gave him: notice, in consequence of this reduc- 
tion in the price which they had been paid by the 
present Postmaster General, as wellas by his prede- 
cessor, that they could not contract for the service 
at that rate; and, on the 10th of the present month, 
being unable to conclude any arrangement, they 
suspended the service. 

Mr. G. commented upon that portion of the re- 
port of the Postmaster General which refers to this 
rail service, and the argument therein brought 
forward to sustain the proposed reduction. That 
officer had told them, that if such a reduction were 
not made, other railroad companies would come 
forward demandmg an increase of pay; and yet 
(seid Mr. G.) he tells us, in the same report, that 
he has been able to conclude contracts with com- 
panies in other portions of the Union, by which a 
large amount of money ts saved. 

When the original contract was made with the 
railroad, it was under a schedule which required 
the company to perform the trip between this city 
and Richmond in eleven hours and a half; and yet 
they had been running for the last two years in 
comphance with a new schedule made out by the 
department, which required them to run the same 
distance in nine hours and a@ half; and they bad 
done this without a dollar’s increase of compen- 
sauion, and without complaint on their part. But 
the Postmaster General, not content with this, 
had chosen now to send the mail by a circuitous 
route, from this city to Baltimore, thence down 
the bay to City Pomt, thence up the James river 
to Richmond, and up the Appomattox to Peters- 
burg; making a distance of near four hundred 
miles, instead of one hundred and thirty miles by 
the direct railroad and steamboat route from this 
city to the city of Richmond. And by this circu- 
itous route was the great southern mail of the Uni- 
ted States now conveyed; and to say nothing of 
iis great uncertainty at all umes, owing to the 
peculiarities of the navigation, in its lengthened 
distance alone seriously affecting social and busi- 
ness communication, and holding back for several 


days intelligence from the army, interrupting and , 


almost stopping public and private correspondence 
aliogether between the North and the South, and 


indeed the East and the West; for this great mail | 


line was the reservoir from which was supplied 
information through a thousand other conductors 
to all sections of the country. Instead of having 
reference to the expedition of the mail, the Post- 
master General seemed to be experimenting upon 
the country, and endeavoring to show at how slow 
a rate it could be transported; for, instead of run- 
ning through in nine hours and a half, as the com- 


pany had done by the direct route for two or three | 


years; by this roundabout uncertain route it now 


required near thirty hours; and we had already been | 


without a mail in this city from the Sowh for Sive 
days. 

Mr. G. further commented at some length upon 
the impolicy of suifering such a mail arrangement 
to continue, and upon the serious injury to the 
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community in all its interests resulting therefrom. | 


He alsa condemned it on the ground of economy, 


and read from a communication of the Postmaster || 
General, showing that all he expected to save by | 
the change of route was $575 and odd cents; and || 


this, Mr. G. said, by discontinuing the mail service 


between Richmond and the next largest city in the | 


State, Petersburg; without which discontinuance, 
instead of a saving to the Government, the cost of 
mail transportation by this change of route would 
be inereased about $8,000. And he would ask 


here if it was to be supposed that Richmond and | 


Petersburg would quietly submit to an arrange- 


ment, by which all mail communications between | 


those places was to be cut off? 


Mr. G. proceeded to show, that by the recent 
arrangement of the Postmaster General, there was | 


a great loss of time, of money, and of the interests 
| of the country. 
governing the departinent on this subject, which 


evidently contemplated such a state of things as | 
that which now existed, and from which he argued | 


that the Postmaster General had unnecessarily de- 
layed the mail some thirty hours, instead of having 
it transmitted from Balumore to Richmond in little 
more than nine hours. He trusted that this House 
would take such steps as would enable the coun- 
try to enjoy the benefit of a more speedy convey- 
ance of their correspondence, and that the railroad 


company in question, would be permitted to realize | 
the small profits to which they are entitled—pro- | 


fits which had been solemnly adjudged to the com- 


pany heretofore, both by the President and by | 
Mr G. briefly explained the statement | 


Congress. 
of the arrangement which the Postmaster General 
had entered into for the transmission of the mail, 


mented on the fact that the Postmaster General 
had made no contract which Congress could not 
supersede; for the Postmaster General, though he 
had made the contract irrevocable as far as his de- 
partment was concerned, (with the Bay company,) 
had said in his report it was to contunue ull Con- 
gress should otherwise direct. 
| been signed, and they had no guarantee for the 
speedy transmission of the mails, nor for the per- 


formance of the terms of any agreement into which | 


| the new contractors might enter. 


The Postmaster General, in his annual report to | 


the President, which he presumed each member 


had read for himself, communicated the informa- | 


tion that the contracts were for a specific time, un- 


less Congress should otherwise direct—admitting, | 
therefore, that this House was not bound by any | 
contract that the Postmaster General had made. | 


To this he called the attention of the House, and 
also to the fact, that this railroad company had 
heavier mails to transmit than some others, and 
were exposed to expenses from which others were 
exempt, and consequently was entitled to a liberal 
compensation; and they asked no more He ap- 
peuled, then, to the House not to tolerate this ar- 
rangement of the Postmaster General, especially 
ata time when so many of their countrymen were 
anxiously waiting to hearfrom their sons, brothers, 
and relatives, who were periling their lives in this 
long-continued war with Mexico. 
In estimaung the relative value of services b 


companies, circumstances should be considered. It 


was not equitable now, nor Lad it been so regarded 


precise compensation that southern companies re- 
ceived. In the South there were no obstructions 
from ice, as in the Potomac. And it should not 
|| be forgouten that this company was not only re- 


|| Office Department might require, but to build ice- 
‘| boats, as they had done, and keep open the navi- 
;| gation, which was for the general benefit of the 
-country. And yet, with these retrictions and bur- 
‘| dens, and with greatly enlarged mails, this com- 
pany was expected to do this service for twenty- 


_ five per cent. increase of pay on stage routes only, | 


_where the speed instead of twelve or fifteen was 
but four miles an hour generally. 
Mr. G. contended that the Postmaster General 


| was not restricted, by the law, as he seemed to 
imagine, except that he should not pay more than 

three hundred dollars per mile for railroad trans- 
| portation, under any.circumstances; and on this 
point she considered the law explicit, as allow- 
ing that sum to all railroads of the first class, of 


i 
it 
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He also read sections of the law | 


and the legal powers conferred on him, and com- | 


No contracts had | 


heretofore, to pay for services on the Potomac the || 


quired to transport the mails at any time the Post | 
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which this road was one; if the department thoug}; 
| proper to give it. Within that sum the Postmas. 
ter General had a discretion, and that amount he 
was not asked nor expected to pay to this com. 
pany. He was asked only to give that which had 
been already paid, and which had been awarded 
to the company by the President of the United 
States and by Congress. The Postmaster Gey. 
eral himself had acknowledged that the service oy 
the Potomac and the railroad was satisfactorily per 
formed; and he (Mr. G.) would add, not only was 
it satisfactory to the department, but the speed on 
that line, the accommodations, and the polite and 
gentlemanly deportment of the captains and other 
officers of the trains and steamboats, had been e)- 
tirely satisfactory to the travelling public. He 
had also admitted that the service by the bay 
could not be as satisfactory as by the railroad and 
steamboat on the old route; and yet, with these 
facts before their eyes, they were to sustain great 
inconvenience, unless the company would be con- 
tent to receive less than a fair compensation, whic) 
had been heretofore paid to them. This ereat 
nation, and the interests of twenty millions of 
people, were to be trifled with for a paltry saving 
of a few hundred dollars. : 

In justice to the Postmaster General, he would 
say, that he had been furnished with all the infor- 
mation he had required, cheerfully and promptly, 
He had evinced every disposition to facilitate a 
thorough examination of the subject, and he (Mr. 
G.) did not charge him with intentionally violating 
his duty to the country, or any law which he was 
required to carry out. But he was of opinion that 
the Postmaster General had been mistaken in his 
construction of the law. He was satisfied the law 
would not be so construed by Congress. If, then, 
he was mistaken, the sooner he was set right the 
better; for the sacrifice of the business men of the 
country was greater than they should be required 
to endure. 

Within the last few days he had learned that a 
merchant in Richmond, having to remit a large 
sum to New York, felt compelled to withdraw the 
amount from his business two days sooner than 
he would have been required to do if the mail were 
transported by the railroad ; in other words, the 
| delay was now so great as to render it necessary 

to make all remittances in advance some two days. 
It had been said that the interests of the merchants 
of Richmond alone would be sacrificed to a greater 
amount than the sum in dispute betwen the Post- 
master General and the railroad company by the 
present state of things in that department. It 
would be better, therefore, if Congress could not 
afford them relief, that the merchants should meet 
together and pay the difference themselves. This 
| same view had been taken by the merchants of 
| New York and elsewhere. And what was their 
| own experience on this subject?) Why, up to last 
|, night, they had not received a mail bearing tidings 
| from their homes for five days, as he had before 
| said. He had heard one gentleman say, the other 
| day, when accounting for his absence from this 
‘| House, that he had been to Richmond to get his 
} letters. If a change could not be made in the ar- 
| rangement for the transmigsion of the mails, he 
_was satisfied many of them would find it more 
convenient to have their letters sent to Richmond 
than to the post office connected with this House; 
for from Richmond they could obtain them in ad- 
vance of the usual mail conveyances of the depart- 
' ment, by the railroad and steamboat line, at least 
| one entire day. 

But there was another matter connected with 
these arrangements to which he wished to call the 
auention of this House, and especially of those 
who were disposed to sustain the department. The 

| Postmaster General had invoked their aid for the 
_ purpose of stopping private expresses throughout 
| the country. But could it be expected that pri- 
vate expresses could be suppressed when the in- 
tercourse of the country was thus obstructed? 
Unless an improved system were adopted, instead 
| of stopping those private expresses now traversing 
the country, hundreds of others would be soon 
started; for the people would not tolerate a mail 
arrangement which required so much time to do 
that which could be done in nine hours. 
| Mr. JOHNSON,of Arkansas, rose to a question 
of order. 
Mr. GOGGIN said he would not then detain the 
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House upon the point of order at that time; but 
would yield, reserving his right to resume the sub- 
sect after its commitment to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

The subject coming up for consideration again 
in Committee of the Whole, to which it had been 
referred, and the House having ordered the debate | 
to cease at two and-a-half o’clock, on the next day, 
on the 6th of January, Mr. Goce, in reply to 
others who had spoken, resuming, said: 

He hoped the committee understood that his 
connection with this resolution, or rather his de- | 
sire to have any sort of connection with it, arose 
solely from the fact that he happened to be the | 
chairman of the committee who reported it. It was | 
not from any desire, individually, to be connected | 
with the subject, certainly, that he should now | 
trespass for one moment upon the time or patience 
of this House. He thought it but fair, however, | 
when this joint resolution had been so fully, and, | 
he might say, so ably discussed by gentlemen on 
the other side, that those who were opposed to it 
in the form as reported by a majority of the com- | 
mittee—in other words, that those who advocated | 
the substitute for the resolution should be heard 
also in advocacy of their views in opposition to the 
resolution in the form as reported, 

The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Lixcoty] had | 
yesterday thought proper to go into what occurred | 
In committee in connection with this subject. He 
recretted that the gentleman should so far have | 
trespassed, unintentionally he had no doubt, upon 
the rules of the House; but as he stated that every 
member upon that committee, of both political 
parties—that all those with whom he was asso- 
ciated united in support of this resolution, he 
thought proper to notice the remark. 

Mr. LINCOLN here interposed, and (Mr. G. 
yielding) said that the gentleman had misunder- 
stood him. He had said a majority of one party, 
and the whole of the other, had supported the re- 
solution in committee. 

Mr. GOGGIN (resuming) said it was very un- 
important how the question was decided, as far as 
parties were affected in this House. The great 
object of gentlemen, on all sides, he hoped, was 
to do justice to the subject. The question was, 
Will the House sustain the report of a majority of 
the committee, which, in substance, proposes to 
reduce the compensation to the railroad; or will it 
allow the railroad to receive what had been given it 
by the department for years past ? Will it sanction 
the arrangement of the Postmaster General, by 
which the mail is now sent, at an increased cost to 
the department of near $8,000, a distance of near 
four hundred miles in about thirty hours; or will it 
permit the people to be accommodated at the old 
rates by the railroad, by travelling a distance of 
only a hundred and thirty miles in nine hours? 
These were the questions to be decided by the 
House; and, for his own part, he could not hesitate 
as to the course he should pursue. He would not 
Oppose the course of the Postmaster General be- 
cause he stood in political opposition to him; he 
looked at this question inno such light. He had 
congratulated himself, when this subject was intro- 
duced and referred to the committee, that it was 
one in which no party feeling could be or would 
be exhibited. He did not look at it in any light as 
connected with the political party with which he 
associated, nor was he governed by what might be 
the views and feelings of the company, who came 
here, as gentlemen chose to represent them, **ask- |) 

ing relief at the hands of Congress.”? His object | 
had been, through all this controversy, to do what | 
he believed to be right and proper, regardless of 
party considerations, and regardless, too, of the 
views of the railroad company. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Browy,] | 
who had just addressed the committee, had gone | 
somewhat more into the details and facts connected | 
with this affair than other gentlemen who had | 
spoken; and without going back and pursuing the 
order of the debate as presented to them by the 
speeches of gentlemen, he begged leave, in the first 
place, to reply in part to the gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania. he had called upon the gentleman, and |, 
had trusted he would, before he sat down, have || 
exhibited the award made by Mr. Tyler upon this | 
subject. , 

Mr. Brown here handed him the paper.] 

he gentleman had just given him the docu- 





| the violation of contracts, of the exorbitant de- 


_ control of this matter! when it *vas in proof before 
| this committee and before the country, that, so far 


ment. He had not now time to examine it; but 
his cbject in making the inquiry was, to ascertain, 
and, if he was not greatly mistaken, it would be 
ascertained, on an examination of that paper, that 
the award of Mr. Tyler was for one year only; 
that the question submitted was not how much 
should be ‘paid to this company for three or four 
years, or for the time for which the contracts were 
made, but simply for one year. 

Mr. BROWN (interposing) said, the law au- 
thorized the Postmaster General to contract for 
four years, and for no other term. The question 
was submitted, and the award of Mr. Tyler had 
no reference to time, but merely authorized the 
Postmaster General to contract. The Postmaster 
General deemed that the contracts were made only 
for four years, and that he had no right to offer 
any contract until the four years had passed. 

Mr. B. here said another word of explanation, | 
which was entirely lost at the reporter's desk. 

Mr. GOGGIN repeated he had not tbe time to 
read the paper; but the fact, as was seen upon the 
slightest reference to it, stood unchanged and un- 
changeable upon its face, that this award was for 
one year’s service, as shown by an endorsement 
on the face of the paper itself. This endorsement, 
like that on a deed, is a part of the deed itself. 
The decision was for one year, and only one. Now, 
keeping in view this fact, let them observe that the 
Postmaster General, in justifying his contract with 
the bay company, put himself on hisduty under the 
law, and said, to have made the payment any lon- | 
ger to the railroad company, would, in bis opinion, 
have been in violation of the !aw; and if so, let him 
(Mr. G.) ask if he had not been violating the law 
ever since he came into office, as he had no an- 


thority or justification for paying the sum from 


the award of Mr. Tyler, because that award was 
only for one year. When gentlemen talked about 


mands of chartered monopolies, let them remem- | 
ber that here was a violation of the law by the 
very head of the department, who set up here to 
administer the law. Let him not be told that Mr. 
Johnson, the Postmaster General, felt himself au- 
thorized to do this because Mr. Wickliffe and Mr. 
Kendall had done it. No; if, when he came into 
his office, he had found that the company received | 
pay unfairly, and more than the law authorized, 

was it not the duty of a vigilant officer to discon- | 
tinue it at once? Certainly it was; but the Post- | 
master General, instead of this, had sanctioned the 


| arrangement, by making repeated payments un- | 


der it. 

The Postmaster General continued this pay- 
ment, this violation of law, from the time he enter- 
ed his office to the Istof July, 1847! And the com- 

any did not, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
had said, wait until the very heels of the session 
of Congress, but they notified the department as 
far back as the 26th of October, that they should | 
refuse to carry the mail unless the compensation 
to which they thought themselves entitled under 
the law were given, it being the very compensation | 
which this same Postmaster General had paid | 
them up to thattime. They had given him this 
lengthy and timely notice, though he had asked 


| but for a few days to make the change. 


He wanted to call attention to the disclosure 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, of 
what he gave as his experience as a traveller upon |. 
this road. The gentleman was taking a trip south | 
of Philadelphia somewhere, he supposed, and had 
said that, as far as his observation extended, nearly | 
all the passengers south went by the bay line, and 
not by the railroad. The gentleman told them | 
nearly all the passengers went by the bay line now, | 
and undoubtedly the gentleman supposed that soon 
all of them would go by that route; and when that 


change in the travel took place, he wanted to ask 


the gentleman if he would have the company com- 
pelled to run their cars daily for the sake of the 
mail only; to be paid for it what, in the opinion of 
the Postmaster General, might be the value of the 


"service, even when all the travel might be taken 


off. : 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had said it | 
was an attempt to extort upon Congress. Extort | 
upon Congress, or upon the department having | 
| 


oggin. 


' that the debate should be terminated ? 
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eral and his predecessors had been paying the very 
amount asked by this company from 1843 to 1847. 
Did that look like an extortion? If it was extor- 
tion now, was it not extortion then? And he very 
much questioned whether, if they referred to the 
journals of 1843, they would not find the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania voting with him (for they 
botu had the honor to have been members of this 
House then) for the resolution by which the Post- 
master General told them he was authorized to pay 
$237 50 per mile on the steamboat part of the route, 
He believed, however, that no division was taken 
on that question, and hence the whole House were 
considered as having voted for it. Not under or- 
dinary circumstances, but under peculiar circum- 
stances, which rendered it necessary that Congress 
itself should take, as it did take, this whole matter 
into its own hands, did it pass this resolution, and 
it became the law of the land, allowing the steam- 
boat between this city and Aquia creek $237 50 per 


| mile perannum for the transportation of the mail. 


Gentlemen talked about the railroad and steam- 
boat companies being united; but did it occur to 
gentlemen, when they raised this outery against 
the Potomac steamboat company, how the mail 
was transported between this point and New York 
by the contractors?) He was informed that on one 
portion of that route—between Philadelphia and 
Bordentown—at the option of the contractors, the 
mail was carried in steamboats instead of by rail- 
road, though the contract was for railroad service 
alone, and for which they were paid. This in- 
formation he had from the First Assistant Post- 
master General, who had ever manifested a dis- 
position to afford to the committee every facility 
in acquiring information in relation to this sub- 
ject. Yes, he repeated, that fact he had from 
Major Hobbie himself—that for a portion of that 
route the contractors had a discretion to transport 
the mails by steamboat instead of by railroad for 
a distance nearly equal to that from this place to 
Aquia creek, without any reduction of their com- 
pensation, as if the service were all by rail-road. 

{Mr. Tuompson, of Mississippi, rose (it being 
half past two o’clock) and inquired if the time 
had not arrived at which the House had ordered 
If it had, 
he raised the question of order whether the gentle- 
man from Virginia was not violating an order of 
the House by continuing his remarks? 

The Crerk, at the request of several gentlemen, 


' read the rule of the House which provided that 


the chairman of a committee, or other member 
who reported a bill or resolution from a commit- 
tee, should have the right to open and close the 
debate, and that five minutes should be allowed for 
the explanation of amendments, 

Mr. Tuompson inquired if the chairman of the - 
Committee on the Bost Office and Post Roads 
in this case had any other privilege than the right 
to speak for five minutes? 

The CuarrmMan was of opinion that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gogern,] being the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, which had reported this resolution, 
was entitled to one hour after the point of time 
fixed for, the conclusion of the debate. 

Mr. C. J. Incersoxt remarked that the expla- 
nation of the Chairman perfectly accorded with 
the opinion which prevailed in the Committee on 
Rules when the rule which bad been read was pre- 
pared. ; : 

After a long debate during this day and part of 
the next, on the point of order, and a decision of 
thé Chair in favor of the right of Mr. Gogetn to 
finish his hour, although the time had arrived at 
which the House had determined the day before 
that the vote should be taken in the commuittee; 
on appeal from that decision, the committee having 
sustained the Chairman by a vote taken on the 7th 
January, Mr. Gocein resumed his closing argu- 
ment during the remainder of his hour.} 

After briefly alluding to the consumption of time 
by the consideration of the appeal, which he 
thought was an apt illdstration of the mode of con- 
ducting businéss by the Post Office Department— 


a circuitous course to gain an immaterial object— 


Mr. G. returned to the subject under discussion, 
The committee had been informed by the gen- 

tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. Baown,] that 

this was not a question between Virginia and the 


from its being extortion, this very Postmaster Gen- || department, for that gentleman told them that a 





large portion af the stock of this company was 
owned in Philadelphia. He was glad to hear the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania make such a state- 
ment, and he hoped it would impress itself on the 
minds of the members of the committee, so that 
when they came up to vote, they might do so with 
the conviction that the North as well as the South 
had an interest in this matter. He hoped they 
would further bear in mind that the Postmaster 
General had not only struck at the interest of this 
company, by depriving them of the transportation 
of the mail, but so as to operate on them by the 
loss of passengers. This line arrived at Peters- 
burg now, in advance of the regular mail, some 
nine or ten hours, so that the passengers by this 
line had to remain there until the mail arrived 
before they could proceed southward. This new 
arrangement, therefore, not only deprived them 
of the Post Office patronage, but it interfered with 
them as a chartered company, in the transporta- 
tion of passengers, not with Virginia alone, but 
with stockholders who were residents of Pennsy!- 
vania and other northern States. 

So much for the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
He desired now to say one word as to the argument 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. G. W. 
Jones,] which had failed to satisfy his mind that 
he was in error. What was the position of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? That gentleman told 
them—so he was reported in this morning’s In- 
telligencer—that the Post Office Department, pre- 
vious to the arrangement with this railroad com- 
pany, paid $5,445 for the transmission ofthe mail. 
That was correct; but it was in 1834, before the 
railroad was completed. But did the gentleman 
know the fact, that subsequently $190 a mile per 
annum was awarded for the transportation of that 
mail b And, further, had the gentleman 
from Tennessee forgotten that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had informed them that he paid $13,000 for the 
transportation of the way mail from Washington 
to Richmond, now, under the new arrangement— 
130 miles in twenty-three hours by stages or carts? 
Now, if they could lessen the time one-half—that 
is, if, instead of occupying twenty-three hours by 
post-coaches at $13,000, it could be done in eleven 
and a half hours by rail-road—would not the Post- 
master General be authorized to pay to the rail-road 
$26,000 to carry that mail, with the addition of 
twenty-five per cent. allowed by law? This rail- 


stages? 


{ 


road company could perform that service in nine | 


hours, and for this facility and despatch it was 
surely entitled to double the compensation paid to 
a stage line—under the law, and the 25 per cent. 
added, for the increased speed; and it was a singu- 
lar coincidence, that within a few dollars, the com- 
pany had heretofore received for their services a 
sum to which it was so obviously entitled, under 
this form of transportation, and this mode of com- 
putation, as fixed by the general law—though that 
mode of computing the pay had not been adupted 
in fixing the pay of this rail-road company here- 
tofore. 

The gentleman from Tennessee had spoken of 
the mail service from Weldon to Wilmington, 
which he said was performed for $237 50 per mile, 
and the gentleman told the committee that, that 
mail ran in the night, which he appeared to look 
upon as a great disadvantage. But he would see 
the disadvantage also under which the railroad 
from Washington to Richmond labored. That 
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| referred to a delay which now takes place, and 


admitted it to amount to twelve hours. He was 
right in his admission, but wrong as to the time. 
There is a delay of eighteen, instead of only twelve 
hours. 

Mr. JONES here explained, and said that, by 


reference to a statement in the papers of this 


morning, furnished by the department, it would | 
be seen that, under the former arrangement, when | 
the mail was transported over the Richmond and | 


Fredericksburg railroad, the mail going south was 


required to leave New York (say) on Monday, at | 


45 o’clock, p. m., and arrive at Charleston on 
Thursday, at 11} o’clock, a.m. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement, by the bay line, the southern 
mail is required to leave New York at 9 o'clock 
a. m., (say) on Monday, and arrive at Charleston 


on Thursday, at 114 o’clock, a. m.—the same | 
The only | 


time as under the former arrangement. 
difference is, the mail at present is required to 
leave New York at 9 in the morning, instead of 

$ in the evening—being seven and a half hours 
earlier; and this seven and a half hours is the only 
delay—if, indeed, that can be considered a delay— 
in the transportation of the great southern mail by 
way of the Chesapeake bay. 

Mr. GOGGIN resumed. D 
about the New York route, but the Postmaster 
General’s -circuitous route 


Washington. In the forty miles between here 


and Baltimore, there was a delay of five hours | 
which was not included in the computation of the | 
| Postmaster General. 


The five hours, added to the 
twelve hours admitted on this route, and one hour’s 


delay elsewhere along the line, made, in all, no | 
But, even if it was but | 
twelve hours, how was the department going to | 


less than eighteen hours. 


arrange so as to overcome that? Time and tide 


waited, as was said, for no man; though it seemed || 
that the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Jones] | 
_ expected they would both wait for the Postmaster | 
|General, while his mail-bags were making their | 


slow, and winding, and foggy way, down the 


James river, and the Appomattox, and round 


by Baltimore. Must the country endure a delay 
like this, in order to allow the head of the Post 


| Office Department to make this experiment of his 


bay route? Mr. G. did not mean to say, or to 


| intimate, that that officer desired this: he did not 


assail him personally, but he did assail his figures 
and plans. 

Mr.G. said that the railroad and steamboat com- 
pany had offered to carry the entire mail as hereto- 
fore, for $32,252 per annum, in nine hours to Rich- 


_ mond, a distance of one hundred and thirty miles. 
| That the department was now paying’for that ser- 


vice (that is, for the great southern mail by way of 
Baltimore to Richmond and Petersburg, adistance 


/of near four hundred miles from Washington, 


in near thirty hours—and for the local mails, at 
twenty-three hours) the net sum of $37,510. The 
sum offered by the department to the railroad was 
$29,000; so that the department was now actually 
paying $8,510 more to the bay and local line than 
they had offered to pay the railroad; and they 
were paying $5,258 more to the bay and local line 


| than the railroad bad offered to perform the service 
| for in the space of nine hours, as already stated. 


company, instead of having the track clear, for | , t 
_rupuons, and hoped, if he must submit to them, 


the repairs of the road, during the day, and when 
they could employ their hands (they being slave- 
holders, as were the owners of the Weldon road, 
generally—a fact which he made no doubt some 


gentlemen had already remarked) in the pine fields || 


near the road, in cutting wood and preparing for | 
generating steam for their engines—were compell- | 
ed, necessarily, to keep their hands always onthe | 


look-out for the cars in the day-time; and therefore 
this company had to employ an additional number 


of hands, that is, one set to do the work off the. 
road, as stated, another set to remain constantly | 


on it, to attend to the cars at their stations, and 
another also to do the necessary repairs, subject 
to the — interruptions by the passing of mail 
trains in the day-time; but not so in regard to the 
Weldon road, for on that, as the gentleman [Mr. 
Jones] had told us, the mail service was performed 
in the night-time. 


| that they would be allowed out of his hour. 


Mr. STUART, of Michigan, here interposed, 
but what he said the reporter could not hear with 
suflicient distinctness to understand it. 

Mr. GOGGIN strongly objected to these inter- 


reply to some interrogatory Mr. Stuart had put 


to him, Mr. G, said, I stand not here to speak for 
the railroad company, but for seventy thousand of 
the people of Virginia. He was not privy to the 
views or wishes of that company, and he denied 
the gentleman’s right to ask him such questions. 


| If he made any reply to them, it would be merely 


| offered to ta 
‘no doubt. 


outof courtesy. On that ground, then, he would say 
to the gentleman that he did not know, of his own 
knowledge, what the company would be willing to 
do; but he would tell the gentleman what he had 
heard from others, not from them: he understood 
the company thought it would not be for their in- 
terest to meet what they themselves had formerly 

e, though they would do so, he had 
If they thought proper to evade or 
disobey the laws, and to withdraw all support 


The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Jones] | from the department, they could make much more 


He was not talking | 


to Richmond from | 


In | 





Re, 
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| money by establishing private expresses on the 


‘amount offered them by the department. Ang 
would it be wonderful if men were driven to resort 
to such measures? Although the law imposed 2 
| fine of $150 on all who ran a private express, and 
$100 on the owner of any steamboat or railroad 
| who should transport packets, and exacted a fine 
of $50 even on the transmission of a single letter 
_which a man, in the urgency of business or of 
family anxiety, might send by a private messey. 
ger because he could not get it on in time by mai 
even this might not be sufficient to deter a com, 
pany from meeting the public exigency. The 
course pursued by the Postmaster General invited 
to such competition; and, unless something better 
was done to remedy the grievance under which 
| the country was laboring, before another year there 
would be hundreds of such expresses established 
and continued on private account. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
asked what was to become of the other mails—the 
way mails from here to Richmond? That gentle. 
man’s object seemed to be not so much to facilitate 
the transmission of intelligence through the coun- 
try, and thereby to serve the people, as to save 
|| the Post Office Department from the liabilities it 
might have incurred by making its present ar- 
rangements, burdensome as they were. But he 
would take leave to tell that gentleman that every 
mail contract contained a saving clause allowing 
the Postmaster General to discontinue any mail 
route on certain conditions, and he could discon- 
tinue this under that clause, as the right was ex- 
pressly reserved, and all the expense the depart- 
ment would incur would be one month’s extra pay. 
Was the gentleman answered ? 

As to the great southern mail, that gentleman’s 
| amendment threw the cost of discontinuing the 
existing contract on the railroad company, and not 
on the Post Office Department Was there any 
justice in this? There was none. The railroad 
‘surely should not be made to bear the losses the 
public felt by improvident arrangements of the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. G. proceeded to say, that when he hai 
| addressed the committee on a former day, he had 

endeavored to show there was no valid ol con- 
tract in existence to carry the mail from Wasb- 
| ington to Richmond, and consequently that no 
| damages would accrue if that which purported to 
be a contract should be taken away. I have (said 
Mr. G.) in my hand a copy of the paper which 
thus purports to be a mail contract, which is to be 
executed between the Postmaster General and the 
bay company. There is another for carrying the 
daily 'ocal mail to Richmond, which has a provis- 
ion that the Postmaster General may at any time 
discontinue it on certain conditions, as he had 
before said. But in this report he talks about the 
exclusive privileges of these railroad companies, 
Let us try the Postmaster General by his own rule: 
let us see if he has not done the very thing which 
he charges so severely on the-e companies. All 
who will look at the instractions from the Post 
Office Department, as published in all the papers 
this morning, will find that the contraets there 
proposed for all routes, are to contain the express 
reservation of the right to the department of an- 
nulling the contract, curtailing the service, or of 
dispensing with it altogether. Notwithstanding 
this, (said Mr. G.)—— 

Mr. JONES, of Tenn., here interposed, and in- 
quired of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. G.] if he 
had not in his possession a copy of the telegraphic 
|| correspondence between the Postmaster General 
'| and the hay line company after the railroad com- 
| pany had notified the department that wa | would 
| not carry the -nail upon the terms offered by the 
| department after the 10th of December, in which 





'| the bay line company proposed to carry the mail 
| from Baltimore to Richmond and Petersburg for 
'| $34,000 per annum, until the 30th June, 1851, 
|| upon the express condition that the contract should 
|| be RREVOCABLE ? 
_ Mr. GOGGIN, resuming, said he held the very 
| paper the gentleman was talking about, and had 
|| been just going to read it when the gentleman in- 
H terrupted him. What he complained of was, that 
|| in this paner, called a contract, though it had not 
| been signed, the Postmaster General gave to this 
| bay company—a ae which failed to render 
the service required of it—a privilege not rightfully 
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contained in any other mail cont 
far as his observation extended. |Mr. G. here 
read the paper.] The paper allowed the contract- | 
or to relinquish his contract if he chose, and pre- 
ferred it to a change in its conditions. But the 
corresponding right of the department, as in all 
other cases, to withdraw the contract by allowing 
one month’s extra pay, in this was expunged by | 
black lines, not drawn around it, but through and | 
across it. That right was here wholly dispensed | 
with, though the evident intention of the law and 
the post office regulations as published, reserved 
this right to the department in all other contracts. L | 
ask, then, said he, is not this a peculiar privilege to 
this favored bay company? 

But even if this agreement was signed, this ex- | 
punging of so important a clause in it would be of 
no avail; it was no contract, even if not altered, 
because it was accompanied by no written gua- | 
ranee. On this subject the law was express, that | 
all bids for carrying the mail should be accom- | 
panied by a written guarantee that the bidder | 
would fulfill his contract. Here it had been dis- | 
pensed with; here, then, was another exclusive | 
privilege attached to this much-favored, new, cir- || 
cultous, expensive, and unnecessary arrangement. 
He cared not how the Postmaster General might || 
choose to construe it, the law was express that | 
before any mail contract could be of binding force | 
it must be accompanied with written guarantees. | 
In this case there were no such guarantees, and, | 
therefore, even though it had been signed, (which, 
however, it was not,) the contract was not, in other 
respects, in conformity to the law, and therefore, | 
in fact, was no contract under the law, and the 
company could claim nothing of the Government | 
if it were rescinded. ‘The gentleman from ‘Ten- | 
nessee talked as if Mr. G. was in possession of 
documents which he wished to conceal and was 
ashamed to show to the House. 

Mr. JONES said, certainly not, Mr. Chairman. | 
The correspondence to which I referred, was fur- || 
nished to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Goc- | 
GIN,] in answer to inquiries as chairman of the | 
committee. It had been before the committee—he 
had seen it there—but it had not been printed; the 
House was not in possession of the correspond- 
ence. He wished the House to know the fact, 
that the bay line company proposed for and receiv- 
ed the contract to carry the mail, upon condition 
that the contract should be irrevocable—nothing 
more. 

Mr. GOGGIN said the papers were there, sub- 
ject to the examination of anybody that wished 
to read them. Mr. G. further remarked, that the | 
Postmaster General, not having control of the Tel- 
egraph, had not even adverted once in his report 
to the existence of that lightning line. The reason 
might perhaps be that it would contrast too credit- 
ably with his own foggy circumnavigation. Cer- | 
tainly it was a little remarkable that the existence | 
of such a medium of communication was nowhere 
even mentioned. Yet, on the 29th of November | 
last, (just before the assembling of Congress,) he || 
availed himself of its aid, and sent to the ‘l'ele- 
graph office a proposition as to a change of con- | 
tract for transporting the southern mail by this bay 
company. The Postmaster General had proposed, 
through the Telegraph, to gentlemen in Richmond; 
and it was not the bay line that had proposed to 
the department, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
seemed to have imagined. 

Let it not be forgotten that the first advance was | 
made by the Postmaster General himself, through |) 
his assistant, and not by the company. The com- 
munication sent by him inquired of the bay cow- | 
pany, if the department should wish to send the mail | 
on the bay route, what would you ask to carry it? | 
And an early answer was demanded.. This was 
signed by Mr. Hobbie, and sent by the wires. An | 
answer was received at three o’clock and ten min- 
utes the next morning, offering to take the daily 
mail fur thirty-four thousand dollars for three years 
and a half, not subject to revocation within that 
time, with the notice that ample security would be | 
given. Security was promised, but the department 
had asked for it in vain. The proposal was made | 
first on the part of the department, and, so much | 
afraid was the Postmaster General that it should 
not be consummated before Congress should as- 

‘ 





semble, that it was sent by lightning, and an im- 
mediate response required; and the company, 
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|| Mr. Mallory,* 


| in it. 


ract whatever, as | seeing that they had got the department in their 


power, inserted the condition that the contract 
should not be subject to revocation. 

As a curious specimen of the speed with which | 
contracts were invited and proposals made, when 
speed was necessary for the department in its busi- | 


ness, though it did not seem, from the new ar- | 
rangement, to be regarded as of any consequence | 


to the people that they should enjoy any of this 
ingredient in mail facilities, he would read this 
correspondence, as it was short and to the point: 


[SENT BY TELEGRAPH. | 


Richmond, Virginia: 

In case the dep’t should decide to send the great 
mail by the bay route and up the James river, 
what would you ask for the service, daily, to Pe- 
tersburg and Richmond, to leave Baltimore 12, 


night, and reach Petersburg by 10, p. m., and leave || 


Petersburg at (say) 6,a.m. An early answet is 
desired. S. R. HOBBIE. 
29 Nov., 1847. 
* Intended to be Mr. Mayo. 


Washington and New Orleans Telegraph. 


The following was received at this office, 3. 
o’clock, 10 minutes, dated Richmond, Nov. 30: | 
**For S. R. Hobbie, Esq., .4ss’t Postmaster: 

** Your communication rec’d, We propose to 
take the daily mail from Baltimore to Petersburg 


-and Richmond as stated: daily mail, on bay and | 
river included, for $34,000 per annum, for three || 
|and a half years, not subject to revocation; or will 
\| take the mails from Norfolk to Petersburg and | 
|, Richmond, including way-mails, for $10,000. Wil 


it be advisable, after the reception of the above, for 
the parties to come to Washington in the morning? 


| Ample security will be given. 


R. A. MAYO, 
‘* President of the James River Line of Steamboats.’ 
Washington and New Orleans Telegraph. 

The following was received at this office, 3 
o’clock, 15 minutes, dated Richmond, Nov. 30: 
** For S. R. Hobbie: 

‘** | have seen Mayo’s proposition, which, if ac- 
cepted, is satisfactory. H. D. BIRD.” 


[SENT BY TELEGRAPH. ] 
R. A. Mayo, Richmond, Virginia: 
The Postmaster General accepts your proposal 


‘of $34,000 for daily mail from Baltimore to Nor- 
| folk, to Petersburg, and to Richmond. 


He con- 
siders Mr. Bird as uniting in the matter, so as to 
give assurance of connection through in me from 
Baltimore after arrival of Philadelphia mail at 
night, and Weldon in time for the departure of the 


| Wilmington cars, according to present schedules. 
Come up to-morrow and close the matter, and pre- || 


pare at once for the service. 


Nov. 30, 1847. S. R. HOBBIE. 


[SENT BY TELEGRAPH. } 
H. D. Bird, Pres’t P. and R. Railroad, Richmond, 
Virginia: 

The Postmaster General has accepted Mr. 
Mayo’s proposal. You are considered as uniting 
Come up to-morrow and prepare at once 
for the service. S. R. HOBBIE., 
Nov. 30, 1847. ' 


Washington and New Orleans Telegraph. 

The following was received at this office, 11 

o’clock, 10 minutes, dated Richmond, Dec. 1 
** For S. R. Hobbie: 

“Your acceptance of my proposal for carrying 
the great mail came to hand at so late an hour last 
night as to render it impossible for me to leave in 
the cars this morning, and hope no inconvenience 
will arise, as we are making arrangements. Mr. 
Bird will be with me. Shall I go immediately to the 
department on my arrival? Please answer. 

“* Respectfully, ROBERT A. MAYO.” 


[SENT BY TELEGKAPH.] 
R. A. Mayo, Richmond, Virginia: 


SIONAL GLOBE. 
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of the James River Steamboat Line, | 


255 


SENATE. 


After exhibiting this correspondence, (said Mr. 
G.,) he especially desired to call the attention of 
the House to the fact, that while the Postmaster 
General’s friends had represented it as an outra- 
geous thing that the railroad company was con- 
nected with the steamboat line, yet m this contract 
with the bay company (if contract it could be call- 
ed,) an individual was largely concerned, and was 
| considered as uniting with the bay company, who 

was at the same time the President of a railroad 

south of Richmond, as shown by the correspond- 

ence; and thus the Post Office Department had itself 

connected through him a aaa with a water line 

—the very thing it charged upon this company. 
| Mr. G. did not charge that there was anything im- 
proper in all this; he did not believe there was, but 
it must be a matter of some surprise to all, that this 
correspondence elicited a fact which went to show 
how much of propriety there was in the bringing up 
of charges of this sort against the Richmond and 
Fredericksburg railroad, when it now appeared that 
the Richmond and Roanoke railroad had united 
with the bay company in this new arrangement, 
through their President. This arrangement took 
the mail from the former, and granted it to the bay 
| company with which the latter railroad was, as we 


| were now informed by this correspondence, united. 


He repeated, that he charged not that this wnion 
| in the arrangement was improper; but it was proper 
to refer to it, to show that the Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg railroad company had been very im- 
properly censured for a connection between it and 
the Potomac Steamboat Company, and nothing 
more, 
Here the hour allotted to Mr. G. expired. He 

_ thereupon offered an amendment, as follows, which 
was read for information: 
| Whereas it is the duty of the Postmaster General to pro- 
vide for due celerity, certainty, and security in the trans- 
|| portation of the mail, in order to relieve him from any 
\| embarrassments under which he may labor by reason of 
|| existing laws (as he construes them) or the usages of his 
|| department, as they are now said to exist: 
| Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
| of the United Stutes of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, autherized to 
| 


renew the engagements heretofore existing for the trans- 
| portation of the great northern and southern mail hy tle 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad and 
|| Steamboat Company, at a price not greater than that which 
|| has been paid by the present Postmaster General, as well 
as his predecessors, for the regular and satisfactory trans- 
portation of the said mail up to the month of July last. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICo. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. H.SEVIER, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue Senate, January 4, 1848, 


| On the Bill reported from the Committee on Mili- 
| tary Affairs to raise, for a limited time, an 
eddisionsl Military Force. 
Mr. SEVIER said: 

| Mr. Preswwent: If the discussion with which 
', we have been honored for the last two or three 
|, weeks had been confined to the merits of the bill 
| which proposes to add ten regiments to our mili- 
| ‘ary establishment in Mexico, it is very certain 
‘| that I should have taken no part in this debate. 
\ My inexperience, practically and in theory in mili- 
|| tary affairs, would have been my apology for my 
i silence. Itis not my purpose now to dwell ai an 
| length upon the merits of this bill. I shall vote 
| for it, because such a measure has been asked of 
us by the proper constitutional authorities of our 
| country, to whom belong the management of all 
our wars; and because it has been favorably re- 
commended by the experienced and intelligent 
i gentlemen of the Military Committee, to whom 
the investigation of such a subject properly be- 
‘longs. I shall vote for it, because I regard it as 
|| an essential measure to obtain, what we ull profess 
| so much to desire, a speedy and permanent peace 
| with Mexico; and until that peace shall be had, as 

a wise financial arrangement, by which our treas- 





ury will be relieved, to a sensible extent, from 
the burdens which this war has thrown upon it. 


Call at the department, with Mr. Bird, when | For these general reasons, avoiding all details, I 
you arrive. I regret that it is not to-day; but be || shall vote for the bill with great pleasure. 
| sure to be here to-morrow. This afternoon we let || My chief object in addressing you to-day, sir, 
the local mail to contract. We must regard your || is to defend the President, for whom I feel a high 
| arrangement as concluded. || personal regard, and the party of which he is at 
| Dee. 1, 1847. S. R. HOBBIE. |! present the representative, and to which I belong, 
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from the unmerited censures which have been cast 
upon both in reference to the origin of this war, its 
mode of prosecution, and its ultimate objects, 
Upon each of these three points, upon which we 
have had such eloquent and elaborate discourses, 
I purpose, if my health and strength will sustain 
me, to make some observations. 

The causes which led to this war have been 
properly described as beiag immediate, and, more 
or lees, remote. ‘The immediate cause of the war, 
if the message of the President, if the report of 
General Taylor, and our own journals, are to be 
credited, 1s to be found in the attack made by the 
Mexican army upon the commands of Captains 
Thornton and Hardee, on the 24th of April, 1846, 
on the east side of the Rio Grande, about fifty 
miles above Fort Brown, in which sixteen soldiers 
of the army of the United States were killed or 
wounded, and the reaidue of the detachment, con- 
sisting in-all of sixty-three men and officers, were 
captured by the army of Mexico, and carried off 
by their captors in triumph to the city of Mata- 
moroa. Upon the report of General Taylor of 
this affair, under date of the 26th of April, the 
President predicated his war message of the I]th 
of May; and upon this message, accompanied by 
this report, we passed the act of the 13th of May 
recognizing the war with Mexico. 

The remote causes of the war have been traced 
to the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803—to the 
cession of ‘Texas to Spain in 1819—to the violation 
of the treaty of 1839,0n the part of Mexico, which 
provided for the adjustment and payment of the 
claims of our citizens by Mexico—and to the col- 
onization of Texas, its revolution, independence, 
and, finally, its admission into this Union. Inany 
of these causes, whatever may have been their in- 
fluence, singly or collectively, in producing this | 
war, the President had not the slightest agency. | 
When Louisiana was acquired, he was a minor; 
when Texas was ceded to Spain, he was a very 
young man and not in our councils; when the 
treaty of 1839 was violated by Mexico, he was 
acting as the Governor of a distant State; and the 
resolutions for the annexation of Texas were 
passed mn the time of President Tyler, and before 
he came into power. 

Yet I aim free to confess that the party to which 
he belongs have had, in their day and generation, 
a good deal to do with all of those questions, The 
party to which [ refer acquired Louisiana, pur- 
chased the Fleridas, obtained the treaty. for the 
settlement of the claims of our citizens by Mex- 
ico, and, finally, for good or for evil, the same 
party have brought Texas back into this Union, 
where, atall hazards and at any sacrifices, they 
intend to keep her, and every part and parcel of 
her. And while upon this subject [ may add, 
that if any territory is acquired of Mexico as the | 
penalty of this war, the country will be indebt- 
ed for such acquisition to the same party; as it || 
is already indebted for every territorial addition 
which has been made to the country since the war 
of mdependence, and that these acquisitions have 
been made in the face of opposiuion as violent 
as the opposition which is now encountered, and 
against objections very similar to those which are 
now made. 

Sir, before passing sentence of condemnation 
upon the policy of the President, and particularly | 
upon those grave questions, upon which we have 
had such merciless reviews, I think truth and jus- 
tice alike require that we should look at the con- 
dition of the country, at home and abroad, in 
reference to these great questions, at the time that || favorable to the Texas issues. 
the Presiderit came into power on the 4th of March, || 
1845. On that day it was his fortune to inherit 
from his predecessors, the settlement of two grave 
questions, in which other countries than our own 
claimed an interest. One of these was the Texas 
question, and the other, the Oregon controversy. 
One affeeting the pride and interest of Mexico, and 
the other the pride and interest of England; and 
both, the pride and interest of the United States. | 

After all that has occurred, | hope I shall be | 
pardoned for glancing at the rise, progress, and 
maturity of these twin sisters, and of their influ- 
eittes in England and in Mexico, and of both | 
against the United States, until the one was ami- 


of Mexico from Spain, Texas was colonized by 


in the first place, of Iturbide, her Emperor, and 
afterwards, at the instance of the Republic of Mex- 
ico. This policy of colonization was a wise one, 
and in imitation of the policy of Spain and France, 
when those Powers held possessions on this con- 
tinent. We all know that, in the course of events 
in that country, of which [ need not speak, Texas 
revolted from Mexico, and that her revolution 


and that that independence was afterwards ac- 
knowledged by England, France, Belgium, and 
the United States. 
had achieved her independence, Texas twice ap- 
plied—first under the administration of President 
Jackson, and afterwards under that of President 
Van Buren—for admission into this Union; and 


to Mexico, and out of deference to the opinions of 
the world, were refused. 


hy the Government of the United States to come 
into this Union. Security to southern institutions 
was one of the inducements on the part of the Uni- 
ted States. Trade, commerce, navigation, the 


upon which the chief Powers of Europe depend- 


efficient, and cheap, and safe for the preservation 
of our peace, than standing armies, were the other 
inducements to that measure. 

Texas came upon our invitation, and, in 1844, 
entered into a treaty with the Government of the 
United States, by which she agreed to give up her 
sovereignty and independence, and become one of 
the States of this Confederacy. That treaty was 
submitted to the Senate for its ratification, and met 
with very determined and zealous opposition in 
this Chamber—the entire voice of one party, then 
in the majority, and a respectable portion of the 
other, were against it. 
created,a good deal of excitement. In the midst 
with the documents accompanying it, without the 
sancuion of the Senate, found its way into the 
columns of the public press of the country. The 


citement which 
revard to it, 
in the spring of 1844, and buta few weeks before 
the assemblage of the twe conventions at Baltimore 
of the two great parties of this country for the selec- 
tion of their candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States. 


parties simultaneously came out against the treaty 
and the immediate annexation of Texas to this 
Union. These letters added to the excitement then 
wevailing in the country. The conventions met. 


that party, including their hostility to the treaty 
and to the immediate annexation of Texas, 
other convention, On account of the supposed 


question, superseded him, and nominated another 


to the country for its decision at the ballot-box. 
That issue was decided in November, 1844, and 
in favor of the Texas candidate. Mr. Tyler had 
yet one session of Congress left under which to 
administer the affairs of this country. 
short fragment of his term, a joint resolution for 
/ the annexation of ‘Texas was introduced in the 


of the State of Tennessee. 


It passed ultimately by nearly a party vote. All 


Sir, we all know that, after the successful revolt | 


We all know that, after she | 


that each of those applications, out of deference | 


extension of our territorial domain in a desirable | 
direction, security to the Union in its most vulner- | 
able point, and the monopoly of southern products, 


of our discussion upon it, a copy of that treaty, | 


The treaty was | 


rejected, but the issue was made up and presented || with Mexico angrily and abruptly broken off. 


citizens from the United States, at the instance, | 


was successful; that her independence followed, | 


In 1843, for reasons | 
which I need not fully go into, Texas was invited | 


ed, and which dependence was regarded as more | 


The conflict of opinion | 
between the advocates and opponents of the treaty, | 


publicity of that treaty, with the documents which | 
belonged to it, carried into the country the ex- | 
had been created in the Senate in | 
The tine of these occurrences was || 


Cotem- | 
poraneously with these occu. rences, the two distin- | 
yuished and acknowledged leaders of these gieat | 


done, their distinguished leader, eminently quali- | 


fied as fully imbodying in himself the principles of || teyms which had been offered by the United 


The | 


|| heresy of their chief in reference to the Texas | 


House of Representatives by a prominent Whig | 
That resolution re- 
newed the excitement upon this Texas question. | 


the Whig party, | believe, but three or four from | 
the State of Tennessee, voted against it. That reso- | 


eably settled by the treaty of June, 1846, and until || lution came to the Senate, and brought with it the 


the other involved us in the war in which we are || excitement from the House. 


It was referred to 
now engaged. 


|; our Committee on Foreign Relations, and that 
& 


|| Ingu 


\ 
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Senate. 


committee reported adversely upon it. The friends 
of the House resolution, to save the measure, were 
forced into a compromise with their friends. This 
compromise was made by adding to the House 


, resolutions, as an alternative proposition, the rego- 


lution which had been offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, (Mr. Benron.] At the proper stage of 
the proceedings this amendment was offered, for 
which every Democrat voted, and against which 
every Whig but three (Johnson of Louisiana, 
Merrick of Maryland, and Henderson of Missis. 
sippi,) cast their votes. The amendment having 
been adopted, the final vote came on. And who 
that was here at that time can ever forget it? It wag 
at night. The House had adjourned, and I be- 
lieve every member of it was here witnessing our 
proceedings. Our galleries were crowded until 
they could be crowded no more; every door, and 


| window, and avenue to our Chamber was filled 


with eager and anxious spectators. Every resj- 
dent representative of any foreign Power or State 
was also here, and among the rest the minister from 
Mexico. Any material change in the resolutions 
was known to be fatal to the whole measure, and 


several were ee Democracy was then ina 
minority in this body. Every Senator was in his 


place, and justly felt his responsibility. Every. 


thing, in short, depended upon the firmness and 


courage with which Johnson of Louisiana, Mer- 
rick of Maryland, and Henderson of Mississippi, 
could and would resist the importunities of some 
and withstand the denunciations of others of their 
political friends. In this moment of hope and 
fear, involving such interests to the United States 
and the future fate of the Republic of Texas, the 
vote was taken, and the resolution, as amended, 
was carried by a vote of 27 to 25. ‘The resolutions 
were sent to the House and the amendment con- 
curred in, and on the Ist of March approved by 
President Tyler, and on the 3d of that month was 
senta messenger to Texas with the resolutions, and 
the first of the two offered to Texas for her accept- 
ance, and on the night succeeding that day the term 
of President Tyler and of the session of the Con- 
gress that passed these resolutions expired together, 

On the 4th of March, President Polk came into 


| power, and two days thereafter, on the 6th, the 


minister from Mexico filed his protest, demanded 
and obtained his passport, and left the United 
States for Mexico, and our minister, in a few 
weeks thereafier, followed the example, and re- 
turned to his own country. Such, sir, was the 
condition of this Texas question when President 
Polk came into power on the 4th of March, 1845. 
He found the public faith of the country pledged 
to the annexation of Texas, and regarded it as his 
duty to see that that faith was preserved inviolate. 


| He found that the resolutions for the admission of 
| Texas, though obligatory upon the United States, 


for a given time in any event, had yet to be ap- 
proved of by Texag before they could be obliga- 
tory on her, and finally upon both governments. 


| To obtain this approval by Texas, however anx- 


ious to give it, under her form of government, 
required time. Her Congress had first to be as- 


: = : ; t | sembled to authorize a convention of her people, 
Phe W hig convention nominated, as itoughtto have | 


| and that convention had to be organized, and had 


to discuss, and consider, and decide upon the 


States. He found that, to prevent her ace 


eptance 
of the terms which had been offered by the United 


States, Mexico was threatening to invade her, 
/and that the Congress and convention had each 


asked the interposition of the United States to 
prevent it. He found our diplomatic intercourse 


' And how, sir, has the President managed the 


In this || 


many difficulties connected with this question? 
Has he managed them with wisdom, prudence, 
and forbearance ?—in a manner worthy of himself 
and the great country of which he is the Chief 
Magistrate ?—with an eye single to the public 
good, and with the commendable view and temper 
to soothe the pride and restore the friendly rela- 
tions with Mexico, and, at the same time, to pro- 
tect the interest and honor of the United States ?— 
and, above all, has he anxiously a to sup- 
press resentments, and to avoid a war between the 
two countries? These, sir, in my judgment, are the 
proper inquiries for us to make, and upon these 
iries I beg leave to make a few remarks . 


Anticipating the favorable reception by Texas 
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of the resolution of Congress, providing for her 
admission into this Union; apprehending, from in- 


telligence which he had received from that quarter, | 
an invasion of Texas by Mexico; earnestly urged | 


by the Congress and Convention of Texas to pre- 
vent that invasion; the President, on the 15th of 
June, 1845, ordered our fleet to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and General Taylor, then at Fort Jesup, on 
the western frontier of Louisiana, to move with his 
forces to the mouth of the Sabine, on the Gulf of 
Mexico; or, in his discretion, to some other point 
in the Gulf or its navigable waters, which in his 
judgment, at the proper time, would be most con- 
venient for the embarkation of his troops for the 
western frontier of Texas. In this order, General 
Taylor was further informed that his ultimate des- 
tination was the Rio Grande; and, in the same 
order, he was also informed not to enter Texas 
until he should jearn that Texas had assented to 
the terms of annexation which had been offered 
her by the United States, or until required to do so 
by our minister at Texas. This is the substance 
of the first order to General Taylor. There were 
orders of the 8th and 30th of July, and of the 23d 
August, 1845. The substance of all these orders, 
apart from mere military detail, was, that he was 
to regard the Rio Grande as the point of his ulti- 
mate destination; that he was to protect Texas 
from invasion up to that river; a in no event 
permit armed troops from Mexico to cross it, as 
such an act would be regarded by the United 
States as an act of hostility. In executing these 
orders, he was directed to be careful not to do any- 
thing to irritate Mexico or to provoke hostilities; 
and that if Mexico had any military establishment 
on the east side of th: Rio Grande (which by the 
by she had) not to disturb it; and should he find 


tween the two countries. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Sevier. 


Relying upon this intel- 
ligence, Mr. Buchanan, our Secretary of State, on 


the 17th of September, 1845, addressed a letter to 
Mr, Black, our consul at the city of Mexico, di- 
recting him to ascertain if the intelligence which 


had been communicated by him and others was 
well founded; and if so, to assure the Government 


of Mexico that the Government of the United 


| States would waive all etiquette, and send to that 


on the east side of that river any private citizens | 


or settlers claiming to belong to Mexico, not to 
molest them. Such, sir, is the purport and sub- 
stance of these several orders, in the wisdom and 
policy of all of which that distinguished general 


most fully concurred, as his correspondence abund- , 


antly proves. And where, let me ask, in what 


public deument, in what history of any age or of | 


any country, in what wild romance even, have we 
proofs of more prydence, caution, and forbearance 
than are to be found in the several orders of which 
Ihave given the substance? Where do we find 


| had become a member of this Union. 


the development of greater solicitede, while firmly | 


resolved to protect the rights of his own country, 
to avoid giving offence, real or fancied, to an ad- 
versary, than we find in the conduct of the Presi- 
dent as exhibited in the documents to which I have 
referred ? 

General Taylor obeyed the order of the 15th of 
June, and moved immediately wiih his command, 


not to the Gulf or its navigable waters, but to the | 


barracks in the vicinity of New Orleans, and there 
he remained until he received, in the month of 
July, the intelligence from our minister at Texas 


_usall upon the enlarged extent, bloodlessly achiev- , 
'ed, of our territorial domain, reaching, as he in- 
formed us, from the bay of Fundy, along the 
| Atlantic coast, passing the capes of Florida, and 
around the Gulf to the Rio Grande. 


that Texas had assented to the terms of annex- | 


ation, and had voluntarily thereby become an 
integral part of this Union. Learning this, that 
General then, in further compliance with his in- 
structions, embarked his troops for the frontier 
of the State of Texas. After some delays and 
difficulties connected with his stores and transport- 
ation, and some hesitation as to the proper point, 
of which the selection had been left to his discre- 
tion, we find him, on the 15th of August, at Cor- 
us Christi, on the south side of the mouth of the 
ueces river. Here he remained, usefully em- 
ployed in making pepeneine for any service that 
might be required of him by either the folly or 
madness of Mexico, or the orders of his own Gov- 
ernment. On the 16th of October, General Taylor 
is informed that information had been received by 
the department rendering it probable that no se- 
rious attempt would be made to invade Texas, 
although Mexico still continued to threaten incur- 
sions. Here, sir, with your permission, I will 
leave for a while our gallant old General and our 
distinguished Secretary of War, with their happy 
prospects of peace before them, and invite your 
attention to this Texas question in another quarter, 
and to its management by other agents. . 
The President informs us, that in September, 
1845, he received information from Mexico which 
induced him to believe that the Government of that 
Republic was, at that time, favorably disposed to 
settle by negotiation all the difficulties existing be- 


% 


| a collection district. 


country immediately an envoy clothed with full 
powers to settle amicably, and on the most liberal 
terms, every cause of difficulty unhappily subsist- 
ing between the two countries. 
to this letter of our Secretary of State, under date 
of the 17th of October, informing our Government | 
that an envoy would be received from this country, » 
for the purpose of settling by negotiation all of the 
difficulties; and Mr. Black enclosed, with this de- 
spatch, the correspondence which had taken place 
upon this subject between himself and the Seere- 
tary of State of the Government of Mexico, of the 
dates of the 13th and 15th of October, 1845, show- 
ing on the part of Mexico theiragreement to receive 
from this country an envoy, to settle by negotiation 
every dispute or cause of complaint that existed 
between Mexico and the United States; and it was 
asked on the part of Mexico, as a preliminary, 
that our fleet, then in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, 
should be withdrawn. In the month of November, 
this despatch of Mr. Black of the 17th of October, 
with the enclosures referred to, was received at the 


Mr. Black replied 


Department of State, and our squadron was im- 
mediately withdrawn from Vera Cruz, and Mr. 


Slidell, our minister, invested with full powers to 


settle amicably everything with Mexico, was sent 
to that country. This was the position of this 
Texas question when Congress met in this city in 
the month of December, 1845, which was the first 
Congress under Mr. Polk’s administration. In 
the first annual message of the President, which 
was at the meeting of this Congress, the Prestlent 
made a full and detailed statement, with a minute- 
ness which was almost tiresome, of everything that 
had been done in'relation to this Texas question. 
He gave us everything emanating from either the 
State or War Departments having the slightest 
bearing upon it. He told us that Texas had agreed 
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The real objections were, that Paredes, one of 
Herrera’s generals, to whom had been intrusted 
the command of eight thousand men, for the inva- 
sion of ‘Texas, pronounced against the Govern- 
ment of Herrera, on the avowed ground that Her- 
rera had consented to receive a minister from the 
United States, with the view of settling all the dif- 
ficulties between the two republics by negotiation, 
and that this general was then on his route to the 
city of Mexico for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Government, and putting a stop to these con- 
templated negotiations. These facts were com- 
municated to our Government by our minister, 
under date of the 26th of December, and that com- 
munication was received in this city on the 12th 
of January, 1846, and on the next day, the order 
of the 13th of January was given to General Taylor 
to advance his columns to the Rio Grande. This 
order was received by General ‘Taylor in the month 
of February, and executed by him in the latter 
part of March. 

This is the order, sir, about which we have 
heard so much. This ts the fruit of that forbidden 
tree, from which has sprung, and is to spring, 
nothing but wo and disaster to this country. ‘This 
is the order which has violated the Constitution of 
the United States, and usurped the constitutional 
powers of Congress, which stands so preéminent 
in our history, without law or example to justify 
it, and which led to the invasion and forcible ap- 
propriation of the territory of a neighboring power, 
and changed the friendly relations of the two coun- 


| tries into that of a state of war. 


Sir, | have already endeavored, I fear with tire- 
some particularity, to give you, in detail, the cireum- 
stances under which this order was given; and I 


| will now, with your indulgence, make a few obser- 


| against it. 


| would be worse than useless. 


to our annexation resolutions, and, by so doing, || 


He com- | 
municated the substance of the orders to General 


Taylor, and particularly, that the point of his ulti- 
| mate destination was the Rio Grande. 


, L He told 
us what intelligence he had received from Mexico 


respecting the reception of a minister, and that one 


had been sent to that country. He congratulated 


All these 
things he told us in his message of 1845, which 
message was read by our Secretary, printed by our 
rinter, and read by us again in our chambers, and 
»y the reading portion of our fellow-citizens. And 
in the same December, an act of Congress was 
passed, incorporating this whole Gulf coast into 
Where were the eloquent 


|| defenders of our Constitution at the time of the 
\| passage of this act, and at the time of these Execu- 


|| tive disclosures ? 
|| justice when these startling and portentous dis- 
| closures were made? Were they sick, or absent, 
or dead, or deaf, or blind? Did it take the sound of 
the cannon at Palo Altos and of Resaca, to rouse 
them from their stupor, and to put their brains 
|| and tongues in motion? 


| 
\ 


Where were our champions of 


These are questions 


|| which, in my judgment, ought to be answered. 


i 


} 


} 
| 
| 


} 


| 


from receiving our minister. 
refused, upon the ostensible ground that he came | 


But to return to the history of our minister. 


|| Our minister arrived in the city of Mexico early 
in December, and on the eve of a revolution in that 
| country, based, as he informs us, upen the un- 
| popularity of the consent of the President of Mex- 
| ico to receive a minister from the United States. 
Timidity and selfishness, more than inclination, on 


the part of Herrera, prevented his Government 
His mission was 


as an envoy and not asa commissioner—with too | 
much instead of too little power, and that he had | 
been appointed by the President in the recess, and | 
that that appointment had not been confirméd by | 
the Senate. These were the ostensible motives. | 


vations upon the objections which have been urged 
The objections to this order, however 
ramified or numerous, all point to and rest upon 
Executive prerogative. 

[ shall not trouble you, sir, with reading ex- 
tracts from our Constitution, or laws made in 
wursuance thereof; or from the Federalist, or from 
aes or Story, or from adjudicated cases. Sucha 
parade of learning, in ici a body as the Senate, 

I hold these posi- 


tions to be true: that the President is the consti- 


| tutional commander-in-chief of the army and navy 


of the United States, and, as such, has the right, 
with or without good reason, to order the army of 


| the United States to any point within the limits of 
| the United States; subject, however, at all times, 
| to personal punishment, by impeachment, for any 


corrupt abuse of his power. I hold that, under 
the Constitution and Jaws, he has the undoubted 


| right, with or without the sanction of Congress, 
| to suppress an Insurrection, or to repel an invasion 
'or threatened invasion of the territory of any of 


the States, or of the territory of the United States. 


(If I am right in these positions, and I think no 


intelligent lawyer or statesman will controvert 
them, it follows that the order to General Taylor 


| of the 13th of January, which was to prevent an 


' 


invasion of the territory of one of the States of this 
Union, was a constitutional order, which the Presi- 
dent had the right to give, and which it was the 
duty of General Taylor to obey. In my view of 
this case, as the order was to prevent the invasion 
of Texas, it is a matter of immateriality and per- 
fect indifference, whether the territory into which 
the army was marched belonged to Mexico or to 
Texas, unless it may be regarded as a circumstance _ 
of aggravation or mitigation of the offences of 

Mexico against this country. 

But, sir, it so happens that the territory into 
which this army was marched, was the territory 
of one of the States of this Union, and was not 
the territory of Mexico. Iam one of those who 
have ever contended, and do now contend, that the 
territory lying between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, and below New Mexico, rightfully and 
properly belongs to Texas, by the title of conquest 
and possession. I never did contend that the coun- 
try east of the Rio Grande, and included in New 
Mexico, did belong to Texas; for she neither con- 
quered or held possession of it. Yet I remember 
to have heard*an argument in this Chamber, by 
our present Secretary of the Treasury, of great 
force and ingenuity, founded upon the laws of na- 
tions, and which I have never yet seen refuted, in 
defence of the claim of Texas to this territory also. 
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lam one of those who never did believe, and do | know to the contrary, exists to thisday. Hh was an 


not now believe, that the desert, or stupendous 
desert, as on stupendous occasions it is sometimes 
stupendously called, (which, by the by, happens 
to be a large fertile prairie, resembling the famous 
blue-grass pastures of Kentucky more than any- 
thing else,) and which bas been located between 
the Nueces and Rio Grande, evér was the proper | 
boundary of Texas, however suitable a boundary | 
it may be, to separate the Anglo-Saxon and Mau- | 
ritanian races, And I will now proceed, sir, to 
give you the reasons for my faith. 

Afier the battle of San Jacinto, in 1836, the 
Mexican army retreated to the west side of the | 
Kuo Grande, and, from that day to this, that power 
has had no military establishment on the east side 
of that river.. Nor, prior to the events with our 
army, in April and May, 1846, has Mexico ever 
had an army on the east side of that river, except 
on two stealthy predatory incursions, for roguery 
and plunder, from which her forces retreated again 
to the west side of that river, more rapidly than 
they advanced from it. From the battle of San 
Jacinto to this day, Mexico has exercised no civil 
jurisdiction on the east side of the Rio Grande. 
The settlement (if a settlement it can be called) at 
Brazos Santiago, and the military organization at 
Laredo, to which reference has been made, for the 
uurpose of sharing the exercise of civil authority, 
oe Mexico, at the former place, and of military 
jurisdiction at the latter place, form no just excep- | 
tion to the force of my statement. 

The settlement at Brazos Santiago, which party | 
arithmetic has magnified into a village with a cus- 
tom-house, consisted of a few miserable shanties, 
probably a half a dozen in number, which had 
ae built and occasionally occupied by straggling 
fishermen, vagabonds, and smugglers—never per- 
manent—here to-day and gone to-morrow; and it 
is believed, when the nest was full, never, at any 
one time, exceeding fifty souls in number. It is 
true, that during the existence of the troubles be- 
tween Texas and Mexico,.importers of goods and 
merchandise destined for the market of Matamo- 
ros, for the greater security from seizure by the 
authorities of Texas, did sometimes land their 
cargoes at Brazos Santiago; and that, on such oc- 
casions, an agent from the custom-house at Mata- 
moros came to that point and received the duties 
on these goods, prior to their being crossed over — 
to the west side of the Rio Grande, in order that | 
they might by that route be safely introduced into 
Matamoros. And I believe it is also true, that those 
roods, while awaiting the arrival of the custom- 
Canes agent, and while being prepared for a land 
transportation from that point up the west side of 
that river, were temporarily protected by one or? 
more of those shanties. From this information 
which I have had in regard to the settlement at 
Brazos Santiago, and in which I place confidence, 
I infer that there was nothing in the nature of that 
settlement, if a settlement it can be called, that 
goes to prove the exercise, on the part of Mexico, 
of any civil authority at that point. This informa- 
tion*I have had confirmed by a conversation | 
have recently had with one of our gallant naval 
officers, who was with our fleet at Brazos, at the 
arrival of General Taylor at that place. The 
officer I allude to is Captain Gregory, of the navy. 
So far from such a settlement establishing the ex- 
ercise of any such authority, | infer the contrary. 
It establishes the acknowledged supremacy of 
Texas on the east syle of the river, as well as 
* upon it. 

In regard to the military organization at Laredo, 
which is relied upon to prove the exercise of mili- 
tary authority on the part of Mexico, on the east 
side of the river, | have to say, that | see nothing 
in that organization calculated io prove the exer- | 
cise of any such authority. Before the revolution 
of Texas, the citizens of that town, in consequenge | 
of their exposure to Indian depredations, were | 
exempt from the decree, or order, or law, or what- | 
ever it was, that deprived all the citizens? of Mex- 
ico, not attached to the army, from owning and 
bearing arms. It was this decree or order, and 
the attempt on the part of Mexico to enforce it, 
that produced the revolution of ‘Texas. The citi- 
zens of Laredo were exempt from a compliance 
with this decree, for the special reasons I have 

ferred to. This organization existed before the 
revolution, during the revolution, and, for aught I: 
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organization with which Texas never interfered, 
an organization which Texas had taken up arms to 
defend, and which was but a common right ever 
claimed and exercised by every freeman of that 
Republic. 

This town, the largest and most important of all 
the settlements on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
was twice visited by the army of Texas, and that 
town as often acknowledged the supremacy of 
Texas; and that acknowledgment, so far as my 
information extends, was never after adnaemaal 
Such are the explanations, based, as I believe, 
upon truth, that I have thought proper to give 
upon the nature and description of those two set- 
tlements to which reference has been made. 

In 1843, when Texas and Mexico were induced, 
through the medium of the representatives of | 
France and England, to agree upon an armistice, 
nothing was said upon the subject of boundary 
between those two republics. But in the procla- 
mation of General Woll, then at the head of the , 
Mexican forces, that general, on proclaiming the | 
termination of the armistice, notified every one not 
to approach, on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
within one league of that river, or they would be 
regarded as enemies, and treated accordingly. 
That general, on that occasion, said nothing about 
the Nueces or the stupendous desert. 

These, sir, are the evidences I adduce against 
the claim of Mexico to any part of the territory 
lying between the Nueces and Rio Grande, and 
below New Mexico. 

On the part of Texas, I urge the fact of her ex- 
sulsion of the civil and military authority of Mex- 
ico from the east to the west side of the Rio Grande, 
and of her having kept it there. Turge the fact of 
her congressional deelaration of December, 1836, 
of the Rio Grande as her boundary. I urge the 
fact of her military establishmentat Corpus Christi, 
convenient to her settlements, and favorable for 
the reception of supplies, from which post the army 
of ‘Texas, at pleasure, first under General Rusk, 
and afterwards under General Felix Huston, 
traversed over the whole of this country without 
molestation. I urge the fact that Texas had or- 
ganized this country into counties, and appointed 
civil officers in it to administer her laws; that she 
sent her public surveyors into it, and surveyed it, 
and appropriated these lands to her own use. | 
urge the fact that Texas had established an elec- 
tion precinct at Corpus Christi, at which the citi- 
zens residing between the two rivers, if they chose 
to do so, could vote. What better claim than this, 
founded upon conyuest and continuous possession, 
can any country have for her territory? It is the 
title by which, if not all, the majority of the civil- | 
ized powers of the world hold their possessions, 

It is true, sir, that within this territory, the set- 
tlements were detached and sparse, and, from the 
nature of their situation, in such times as those, 
that law and justice may have been but feebly ad- | 
ministered, and that the franchises of a freeman | 
may have been but seantily enjoyed. The Senator | 
from Maryland [Mr. Pearce} has ridiculed the 
fact (but nis ridicule will not alter the fact) of a 
precinct having been established at Corpus Christi 
for the accommodation of all the settlers residing 
between the two rivers. What! (he asks,) estab- 
lish a precinct for these poor fellows to vote at, one 
hundred and fifty miles from the residences of some 
of them! Sir, that Senator was born in Maryland, | 
in an old and thickly-settled country, where are to 
be had, not only all the comforts which man can || 
desire, but also all the political accommodations || 
which the most infirm or indolent could hope for, || 
In new countries, these things are otherwise. At || 
one time, in the history of my own State, which || 
in point of territory is among the largest in the || 


_ Union, the territory which now forms that State, | 


then a part of Missouri, belonged to the county of || 
New Madrid, and the county seat of which was at | 
the village of New Madrid, on the Mississippi || 
river, some seventy or seventy-five miles below || 
the mouth of the Ohio; and to this county seat the | 
settlers on the Red river had often to come, to || 
attend to their suits and to serve as grand jurors. || 
In the discharge of this duty, those people had to | 
travel, if by water, to their county seat, eight hun- |, 
dred or a thousand miles; and if by land, four or |, 


| five hundred miles, through a country nearly des- | 


titute of inhabitants, and much of the way through 
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the woods, and over navigable streams and impass- 
able creeks. As late as 1819, the county of wl 
kansas was bounded on the south by Louisiana 
and on the north by the State of cer and 
measured by the meanders of the Mississippi river 
which was its eastern front, a distance of about oles 
hundred miles. The county seat for this county 
was at the ** Old Port of Arkansas,” a village ven- 
erable at least for its age, it having been settled 
according to the tradition of the country, cotem.” 
poraneously with St. Louis, Kaskaskia, Vincennes 
and Philadelphia, which was, I believe, accordinz t, 
our chroniclers, in 1685. This county seat—which 
has seen better days, but which has been of late 
years becoming “ smaller by degrees and beaut). 
fully less’’—was selected, as all county seats in al 
new countries are selected, in reference to popula- 
tion, and not territorial centres. It was on the 
edge of one side of the county, and the remoter 
settlers, in getting to it, had to travel two or three 
hundred miies. ‘These inconveniences are but of 
common occurrence in all new countries, as Sena- 
tors from the new States will testify. When the 
Senator from Maryland shall hereafter dwel| upon 


| this subject, I hope we shall have his sympathy 


instead of his ridicule, and that he will content 
himself by thanking his stars that he was born in 
Maryland, and not in the wilderness. I hope he 
will cease to wonder that the poor fellows on the 
Rio Grande had to travel to San Patricio or Cor- 
pus Christi to vote or transact their business, 
Upon the whole, then, I urge this fact also as im- 
yortant, and not trivial, in behalf of the claim of 
Texas. 

It is probably true that the greater number of 
the settlers on the Rio Grande were of Spanish 


| origin, and favorably inclined to the cause of Mex- 


ico. But no matter what their origin or feeling, 
they were too inconsiderable in numbers to be the 
object of special attention to either of the belliger- 
ents. ‘They took no part, generally, in the con- 
fliet between Texas and Mexico, and through the 
double motives of policy and humanity, neither of 
the parties disturbed them. They were left to the 
ren of their neutrality, their flock#and little 
patches of corn, and cotton, and red pepper. The 
only instance to the contrary, was the order of 
General Rusk, in 1836, to those’ settlers to retire to 
his rear, on the Gaudaloupe, or to the west side 
of the Rio Grande, which order all of them obeyed, 
and continued to obey until 1838, when they were 
again permitted to return, and did return, and 
there they have remained ever since. 

These facts I urge in behalf of the claim of 
Texas to the territory between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande, and as adverse to the pretensions of 
Mexico. It is true that Mexico, during all this 
time, claimed not only the territory in controversy, 
but the whole of Texas, not to the Nueces, or the 
desert, which she never mentioned, but to the Sa- 


| bine; and that she blustered and bullied, and talked 


loudly of invasion, and blood, and thunder, and 
all that, Thus stood the claim of the respective 
arties when the treaty of annexation was made 
in 1844. And this brings me to the action of the 


|, United States upon this question of title and bound- 


ary. The United States, as the successors of Tex- 
as, and to whom this settlement of her mapa 
had been committed, could not, consistently with 
her fidelity and honor to Texas, give up any part 
of it, without a friendly discussion, by which the 
United States should be satisfied that the claim of 
Texas was untenable. The United States would 
have regarded it as treacherous and cowardly to 
have done so. This discussion, at that time and 
ever since, the United States were most anxious 
to have, and to settle it speedily, and upon the 
most liberal terms, of which there is in our ar- 
chives the most abundant proof. This discussion 
the Government of Mexico most peremptorily re- 
fused, and in consequence of that refusal, the Uni- 
ted States were unwilling to give up any part of 
the boundary claimed by Texas. The main op- 
position to the treaty of that day rested upon the 
question of boundary—and that part of the bound- 
ary, mainly, which included the Santa Fé country, 
or New Mexico, with its forty villages, which had 
been settled by Spaih one hundred years before 
La Salle had ever seen the Mississippi river, and 
which Texas had never invaded, much less con- 


quered. To show that this country Was included 
in the claim of Texas, the Senator trom Missour!, 


° 
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{Mr. Benton,] in April, 1844, introduced a reso- 
{ution calling upon President Tyler for the bound- 
ary claimed by ‘Texas. The response to this eall 
was a map, In large red lines, describing that 
boundary from the mouth to the source of the Rio 
Grande. Accompanying this map was a memoir 
of valuable information which had not been called 
for by the Senator from Missouri, showing the 
quantity of land, among other things, which we 
were getting by our treaty, and the computation 
of those lands included, all lying within the claim 
of Texas. This was all that the opponents of the 
treaty desired, and as it came to us, without any 
explanation in regard to that fact, giving us New 
Mexico, it was rather more than the friends of the 
treaty desired. The treaty was rejected. But the 
policy of the United States, in regard to the man- | 
ner of settling this boundary question, (that is to 
say by afriendly discussion,) has not been changed. 
The United States have still considered themselves 
bound to protect the boundary of Texas until satis- 
fied it was untenable. The United States had no 
other course to pursue, under such circumstances, 
than to prevent Mexico from seizing ‘Texas or any 
part of it, by force. She would have acted un- 
worthy of herself, and contemptibly in the eyes of 
the world, if she had pursued any other policy 
than she has upon this question, under all the cir- 
cumstances. She has not been derelict in her duty 
to Texas, nor unkind or unjust to Mexico. The 
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President did precisely what the country expected || 


him to do; he tried to settle this boundary ina 
friendly manner and upon the most liberal terms. 
He could not effect it. Mexico was preparing to 
invade it and hold it, and the President anticipated 
Mexico, and prevented her. In doing this he did 
his duty, and for which, for one, I thank him. 

Sut our adversaries say, that in a movement so 
important, so likely to change the peaceful rela- 
tions between the two countries into that of a state 
of war, it was the duty of the President to have 
consulted Congress, which was then in session. It 
is true that Congress was in session in January, 
1846, when the order was given to General Taylor, 
and that Congress was not eonsulted about that 
order. And why, let me ask, should Congress 
have been consulted about it? Does nota satis- | 
factory answer, for the omission of the President 
to consult Congress about this order, suggest itself 
toSenators? Have we so soon forgotten the events 
of that period? Have we forgotten our difficulty 
then pending with England in regard to the Oregon 
territory? The anxiety felt everywhere and by 
every one upon that subject?) Have we forgotten 
the temper displayed by our fellow-citizens at that | 
time; the manifest and eager uprising of the masses | 
of our population upon the popular cry in this 
country, of a war with England? of the prompt 
demand for news upon the arrival of every steamer 
from England? Have we forgotten the debates in 
England and France, (her ally upon the Oregon 
and Texas questions,) and the debates in this 
Chamber, upon the anticipated rupture at that 
time with this formidable Power? of the neces- 


sity we all felt for the immediate adjustment of this | 


question, fairly and amicably, in order to preserve | 
the peace of the world, apd probably England or | 
America, and possibly both, from many and irrep- 

arable sacrifices? Have we forgotten the influ- | 
ences which this Oregon question had upon the | 
policy of Mexico, and of the Texas question upon | 
the policy of England, by which these two Powers | 
were brought together, and acted in unison against | 


that provoked that Power into hostilities against 


list the march of General Taylor from Corpus 


‘eral Taylor had only arrived at the Rio Grande 


| the march of General Taylor, was the cause of 


| of April, 1846, after he had heard of the arrival of | 


he notices in that manifesto, and which he regard- | 

. ec | 
| ed as an aggravation of the offences of the United | 
| States against Mexico. 
| document, informs us, that on assuming the re- | 
| sponsibility, in the beginning of the year 1846, he | 


| been observed in regard to the United States, in 


| into its Confederacy, and of its treacherous viola- 


| fined the limits of Mexico. 


| that Mexico sanctioned the movement which he 
| began at San Luis Potosi, not for the purpose of | 


the United States? and in which the codperation | 
of France was relied upon by the mad and vision- | 


ary, but tempting consideration of giving, under | 
the auspices of Paredes and the clergy, a ruler to 

Mexico, in the person of a prince of the house of 

Bourbon? In such a critical position of our affairs, | 
in January, 1846, was the Decnident prepared at | 
that time to recommend Congress to declare war 
against Mexico, if he had even desired a war, 
which he never did with that power? No, sir, he | 
was not. He chose,and I think wisely, a different | 
line of poticy. He chose to settle our difficulties 
with Mexico, if possible, rather by negotiation 
than the sword, and acting on this policy he 
directed our minister, (Mr. Slidell,) notwithstand- 
ing the refusal by Herrera to receive him, and 
notwithstanding the revolution, and the avowal of 
the principles on which it was achieved—he directed 
that minister, notwithstanding these obstacles, to | 


| Grande that caused this war? 
| the letter of Commodore Conner, under date of the 


| 


| 


| 
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remain in Mexico, and to make overtures for his 
reception, to the usurper, with the view of settling 
every cause of dispute between the two countries. 
And that minister did remain, and did make these 
overtures until the 12th of March, when, on that 
day, his overtures were definitely and finally re- 
jected. That chieftain having come into power by 
a revolution predicated upon the question of no 
negotiation with the United States, but war; and 
expecting at that precise period of time a rupture 
between the United States and England upon the 
Oregon question, which bad, at that time, assumed 
the appearance of probability, and relying, for the | 
reasons before alluded to, upon the codperation of | 
France, and relying also a good deal upon our | 
unhappy divisions upon the Texas question, of 
which, I have reason to believe, he was well in- 
formed—that chieftain, for these reasons, on the 
12th of March, dismissed Mr. Slidell, and resolved, 
in the midst of our difficulties at home and abroad, | 
to invade Texas for the purpose of reconquering 
it. At that time, on the 12th of March, when 
this long talked-of invasion of Texas had been de- 
termined upon, the movement of General Taylor 
from Corpus Christi, which was on the 11th of 
March, and only one day before the final refusal 
of the reception of our minister, was not and 
could not have been known by Paredes, or in the 
city of Mexico. It was not, therefore, the march 
which either caused the refusal of the reception of 
our minister by the Government of Mexico, or 


the rancheros which beset his march, and of his 
having found, on his arrival on the Rio Grande, 
1,500 or 2,000 men at Matamoros, and of expected 
reinforcements under General Ampudia, which 
could not have been organized and placed in posi- 
tion within the time which intervened between 
the breaking up of his camp at Corpus Christi 
and the arrival of General Taylor on the 22d of 
March atthe Rio Grande? Proofs might be mul- 
tiplied to show the impossibility of the march of 
General Taylor to the Rio Grande having been 
the cause of this war. Yet, sir, for some time afier 
the arrival of General Taylor on the Rio Grande, 
no attack was made upon him, and it had been 
deferred so long that that General, and General 
Worth, were both of opinion that no attack would 
be made upon our army; and under this impression, 
General Worth, on the 13th of April, resigned his 
commission, and on the 16th of April, left Point 
Isabel for the United States, and reached Wash- 
ington on the day only before the news of Thorn- 
ton’s affair—which affair, as before observed, was 
the cause of the war. After all this proof it is sull 
contended that the President is the cause of this 
war, because he did not supply General Taylor 
with more troops. Our unsettled difficulty, which 
was then at its height, with England, required a 
portion at least of our small army in other quarters. 
The public exigencies at that time required a por- 
tion of our troops on the AUantic, and on the Cana- 
dian and Indian frontiers. General Taylor was 
supplied with all the regulars that could be spared 
him. But the President gave him full authority, 
if he needed more troops to repel the threatened 
invasion, to call for such force as he wanted, upon 
the Governors of Alabawa, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Texas; and these Gov- 
ernors were notified to honor General Taylor’s 
call for such numbers of troops as he required. If 
General Taylor, in whom the President placed full 
confidence, did not draw for these troops, the fault 
was in him and not in the President. Volunteers 
were sent to him by General Gaines without his 
order, and it was a special ground of complaint on 
the part of General Taylor that those troops had 
been sent him; and General Taylor again and 
again implored the départment not to send him 
troops until he required them. And this confi- 
dence of the President in General Taylor is very 
gravely brought forward as a charge against the 
President. This is really too bud. Will the time 
never arrive when an adversary can do an adver- 
| sary justice? 
he remaining cause for this war, which I will 
briefly consider, was the presentation to Texas, for 
her acceptance, of the first instead of the second of 
the resolutions of annexation. The first resolution, 
as well as the second, and in this respect they are 
identical, authorizes Congress to adjust with Mex- 
ico the boundary line. In what do these resolu- 
tions differ? In the first, Texas was authorized to 
come into the Union without another contest upon 
| a treaty, which required—what never could be had 
consequence of the perfidy of the United States in | —two-thirds of the Senate to ratify it. In the sec- 
incorporating one of the departments of Mexico || ond resolution, she had to come in through this 
gate, through which she never could have passed, 
or else she had to come in on terms which Texas 
might or might not have been willing to accede to, 
and in no event, without another Texas contest 
upon the terms of the contract, as well as upon the 
measure itself; which, in the mind of the Presi- 
dent, it was very desirable to avoid. Has the Sen- 
ator (Mr. Jounson, of Maryland] read the Jour- 
nal of our proceedings on these resolutions. Has 
he discovered that, while as a compromise, every 
Democrat voted for the second of these resolutions, 
every Whig, but the immortal three—Merrick, 
Henderson, and Johnson, of Louisiana—voted 
against this second resolution? If he has not read 
our proceedings which happened before his time, 
I advise him to do so. He has committed one 
murder upon his party already, by his manly and 
able vindication of the war; Sealll it not be safe 
forhim, if he desires to preserve his standing in 
his political church, not to commit another? His 
arty, I can tell him, will not stand such a cata- 
ogue of heresies as those of defending the war, 


the United States, from which this war owes its | 
origin. Are other proofs to establish this fact de- | 
sired? If so, we have them, in the proclamation 
of General Ampudia, at that time at the head of 
the invading army, under date of the 27th of March, 
at Saltillo, in which he enumerated the causes of 
complaint against the United States; and in that | 


Christi is not enumerated, but the resolution for 
the annexation of Texas is enumerated. As Gen- 


on the 26th of March, on the day only preceding 
the date of that general’s proclamation, the move- 
ment of General Taylor was probably unknown 
tohim. Are further proofs wanted to show that 
the admission of Texas into the Union, and not | 


offence to Mexico, which produced the revolution, | 
and pushed that Power into hostilities against us? | 
We find this additional proof in the manifesto of 
Paredes, dated at the national palace on the 23d day 


General Taylor on the Rio Grande, which arrival | 


That chieftain, in that | 


had resolved upon changing the policy of Mexico, || 
from that of weak and temporizing, which had 


=? 


tion of the terms of existing treaties 


, Which de- 
That President of | 
Mexico tells us in that document, after a good deal 
of bluster and bombast, that it was for this reason |! 


placing himself in power, but that Mexico “might | 
shine,” by the triumphs of a cause, which is the 
cause of the conservative principle of human so- 
ciety. Are other proofs wanted to show that it 
was not the march of Taylor’s army to the Rio 
We find them in 


2d of March, 1846, nine days before General Tay- 
lor moved from Corpus Christi, in which the Com- 
modore states, that the papers of the capital state 
that within the last ten days a large force of nearly 
eight thousand men had marched to the northern 
frontier. The Commodore attached but little credit | 
to the report at the time, but subsequent events have 
proved that these statements in the papers were not here BOe OS | : : 
unfounded. Is further proof wanted to show that | and of bringing Taylor’s military judgment into 
it was not the march of General Taylor from Cor- | question, or, what is thore important in their esti- 
pus Christi that brought on this war? Ifso, we find || mation, the propriety of their votes upon any 
these pgoofs in the reports of General Taylor, in- i ‘gun issue. et. 
forming us of the affair at the Little Colorado—of Sir, before passing from thé inquiries into the 
' 
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causes of this war, which I shall do very shortly, 
J] have yeta duty to perform, and that is, to say a 
few words upon the examples which have been so 
triumphantly paraded, and which have been so fre- 
quently referred to, of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Mai- 
json, as exhibiting so striking a contrast to the acts 
of the President in reference to Taylor’s march tothe 
Rio Grande. The examples of 1803 and 1806, in 
the time of Mr. Jefferson, and in 1813, in the time 
of Mr. Madison, do present a contrast to the act 
ef Mr, Polk in relation to the Texan boundary, 
and for the best of all reasons, that the cases refer- 
red to are entirely dissimilar, The act of 1803, 
of which Ross's resolution was the foundation, 
and the right to navigate the Mississippi river the 
leading motive, and the law of nations the justifica 
tion of it, was an aggressive act, and not defensive, 
and an act to authorize an Invasion, and not an act 
to prevent an invasion, Authorities, it Is true, 
have been read to show that this act was passed to 
prevent the invasion of this country by France in 
1803. ‘That contemplated invasion IT have con- 
tradicted for three reasons: the first is, that it was 
fo protect Louisiana against capture and conquest 
by Great Britain; the second, that the authorities 
on which it is relied to prove the invasion of the 
United States bear date in 1802, and the resolution 
of Mr. Ross, on which the act was founded, was 
in 1803, and in those resolutions nothing is said 
about invasion; my third reason is, that if invasion 
had been apprehended, Mr. Jefferson, to whom all 
this correspondence, so greatly relied upon by Sen- 
ators, was directed, would have noticed that threat- 
ened invasion of this country by France in his 
annual message of a subsequent date, which he did 
not. For these reasons I contend that the act was 
avcressive—was for an ivasion of Louisiana— 
and, therefore, very justly and very properly the 
action of Congress, as accomplices in the medi- 
tated invasion, was necessary; and Congress, in 
March of 1808, did consent to become the accom- 
plices of the President in that act of aggression. 
[ have stated the claim, the richt of navigation of 
the Mississippi, which we could not get, cither by 
negetiation or purchase; a claim which it was ne- 
cessary to assert by force, so long as we had the 
right to a depét in New Orleans, by virtue of the 
treaty of 1796. That right expired by its. own 
limitation, and we were unable to get that right to 
a depot extended, or our right to navigate the Mis- 
sissippi river to the ocean acknowledged, and were 
wrepared, in the event of a failure to purchase of 
Sashes a depot for our western produce, or the 
sanction of that Government to our claim to navi- 
gation, to assert it. We purchased Louisiana, 
and therefore no action was ever had under the act 
of 1803; and out of that purchase of Louisiana 
grew the dificulues which gave birth to the acts of 
1806 and 1813. J would ask if itis pretended that 
in 1806 or in 1813 there were any apprehensions 
of an invasion of this country by Spain? I have 
heard and shall hear of no such allegation. This 
act, therefore, like that of 1803, was an act of ag- 
gression, and not designed to prevent an invasion 
of the territory of the United States, but to autho- 
rize the United States to invade the possessions 
claimed and occupied by the subjects of the Spanish 
monarch, On such a subject it was necessary and 
proper that Congress should be consulted, and 
Congress was consulted, and assented to the medi- 
tated invasion. Under the act of 1806 nothing was 
ever done. Under that of 1813 we took possession 
of the Mobile country, and subsequently incorpo- 
rated it into Alabama, where itis to-day. These 
are the cases, all aggressive, all contemplating an 
invasion of a country occupied and claimed by 
other powers with whom we were at peace. If 
gentlemen cannot see the difference between an 
aggressive, invasive act and one of self-defence and 
preventative of invasion, I shall have to conclude 
that they are duller in intellect than | had supposed, 

I will now, very driefly, consider the second 
count of this indictment against the Administra- 
tion; and that is, as to the manner in which this 
war has been conducted. When this war was de- 
clared, with but two dissenting voices in the Senate, 
and with but fourteen in the House, the President 
sent in his estimates for the necessary men, and 
money, and other means, to carry it on success- 
fully. These estimates of men and money and 
means, were voted with great unanimity by the two 


Houses of Congress, ‘The President then devised «| 
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his plans for carrying on this war; and these plans 

have been faithfully and brilliantly executed. And 

what have been the results? In less than two 

years, without any previous preparations for such 

results, the President has overthrown and subdued 

nearly the whole of Mexico—a country nearly as | 
large as our own, and containing a population of 

about seven millions of inhabitants. If such glo- 

rious results as these, which have marked and 

distinguished the prosecution of this war, are not 

conclusive as to the skill and energy with which it 

has been conducted by the Administration, I shall 

be justified in saying that our opponents are very 

unreasonable, and very hard to please. Under 

what circumstances have those results been achiev- 

ed? ‘They have been achieved in spite of the op- 

position party in this country, who, from the be- 

ginning to this day, have endeavored to embarrass || 
the Executive, by rendering this war odious and 
unpopular, At the very time that this war was 
declared—though voting for it, and every measure 
connected with it—we find it denounced by the 
Opposition, as unnecessary and unconstitutional. 
They indicated (as the debates at that time will 
show) their purpose, at some future period, more 
suitable, in their judgment, for such a proceeding, 
than at that time, to bring the President to an ae- 
count for his sins, in bringing this unnecessary 
and unconstitutional war upon the country. 

‘The President has achieved these results in spite 
of these imputations, and in spite of these appeals 
to party, to fanaticism, and bigotry, and sectional 
jealousies. He has achieved them in spite of the 
terrors held up to our countrymen in the form of 
the fatal diseases of the Mexican climate—her 
deserts, and her mountains, and her invincible 
Spanish blood. The predictions of their prophets, 
(and what nation in time of war has ever been 
without them ?) of ruin to our treasury, and bank- 
ruptcy to the whole country, and of having, after 
the first or second campaign, a foreign war upon 
our hands without an army in the field or money 
in the treasury; these predictions have not been 
obstacles of suflicient magnitude to interrupt ma- 
terially, or to prevent, our glorious successes. 
Such opposition, formidable only to weaker minds, | 
has not deterred our Executive from the vigor- 
ous prosecution of this war. His triumphs have 
astounded the Opposition, and surpassed the ex- 
pectations of his own friends. Ever regretting 
the existence of this war, and desirous at all times 
to close it on honorable terms, he asked for an | 
appropriation of three millions of dollars, at the | 
last session, to enable him to terminate it; and on 
that occasion, the Opposition, though clamoring for || 
peace, refused, in a body, to vote for it. The cry 
then was, ** Will you buy your peace of Mexico?’ 
In short, the Opposition denounced the war—they 
threw obstacles in the way of its prosecution, by 
endeavoring to render it odious; and when money, 
and not bullets, is asked, as a peace measure, that, 
in its turn, is denounced. What shall we do? 
What can be done that can and will satisfy our 
friends over the way ? 

Mr. President, the last and chief point which I 
propose to notice is, the ulterior objects of this 
war. The ulterior objects of this war are, to ob- 
tain a speedy and permanent peace, upon just and 
honorable terms. ‘These term8 are, the full pay- 
ment of the claims of our citizens against Mexico, 
and a reasonable indemnity for the expenses and 
sacrifices which this war has cost us. This de- 
mand is expected in the shape of territory. At | 
the last session of Congress, I was authorized to || 


state, and did state, what territory was regarded | 


as of sufficient value to satisfy our demands, and || 
that that territory was New Mexico and Upper | 
California. This statement, it will be recollected, | 
was made before the battle of Buena Vista, and || 
before the fall of Vera Cruz and her celebrated 1 


GLOBE. - 


/nating it, speedily and honorably. 
/ conviction upon my mind, I was not prepared to 
hear the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] as- 


Senate. 


our army had fought, after Mr. Trist had received 
hjs instructions; the many cities, and castles, and 
fortifications, the arms and munitions of war, be. 
longing to the enemy, which our army had taken 
subsequent to those instructions; the rout, or cap- 
ture, or slaughter of her armies, and her capital 
within our reach,—notwithstanding all these favor. 
able changes, which occurred afier Mr. Trist had 
received his instructions on cuv affairs in that coun- 
try—changes that would have well! justified the 
United States in exacting terms more onerous upon 


| Mexico—we find Mr. Trist, our agent, offering 


to receive of Mexico Upper California and New 
Mexico, of both of which we were then in pos- 
session, and, as conquerors, had the unquestion- 
able right to hold or dispose of.’ These provinces 
were not only satisfactory, but were regarded as 
more than satisfactory: for our agent proposed to 
vive for them, in addition to our demand, import- 
ant moneyed considerations, besides restoring to 
her all the residue of our conquests in that coun- 
try. ‘These terms, too liberal in the estimation of 
many, were rejected by Mexico. The armistice 
was then terminated, the capital taken, and her 
army and government driven from it. These oc- 
currences having been communicated to our Goy- 
ernment, Mr. Trist, our agent, was recalled by a 
letter from the Department of State, on the 6th of 
October, 1847. And that recall was reiterated on 


the 25th of October, and the receipt of the first 


letter of recall is acknowledged by Mr. Trist in a 
letter of the date of the 27th of November, 1847, 


| Since the recall of Mr. Trist, there has been no 


one in Mexico authorized by the Government of 
the United States to make a treaty with Mexico. 
But it is well known in Mexico, that the President 
is willing, and is really anxious, to make a treaty 
with her. If the terms offered by Mr. Trist had 
been accepted by Mexico, that treaty would have 
had the sanction of the President. These terms, 
now, with probably a slight modification as to 
boundary, and the withdrawal, in whole or in part, 
of the moneyed considerations, would be approved 
by the President. The President never did desire, 


/ and does not now desire, the whole of Mexico, or 


the extinction of her nationality, or the incorpora- 
tion of it, as States or provinces, into this Union. 
No such policy ever found favor with him. His 
messages, and all his acts, connected with Mexi- 
can affairs, furnish abundant proof that he never 


‘contemplated or desired any such results. The 


President, in my judgment, more than any other 
man in America, desired to avoid this war; and 
that officer, more, probably, than any other man 
in America, has ever been most desirous of termi- 
With this 


sert that the President did not desire a peace with 
Mexico, anu that the President desired to conquer 
and hold the whole of Mexico. 

Sir, when that Senator [Mr. Bett] stated that 
the President did not desire a peace with Mexico, 
I really supposed he was indulging in a little 
humorous irony—in a little pleasantry of wit, 
which he intended as a gentle reproof of the Presi- 


dent for the eagerness he had ever manifested to 
make a treaty with Meffico, (an eagerness which 
“many thought rather too beseeching, and a little 


unbecoming,) and with this impression on my 
mind, contrasted with his grave demeanor, I was 
about to conclude that he was one of the most 
magnificent jokers of the age. But this illusion 
did not long continue. I soon found my friend 
preparing very eloquently and very seriously to 
prove, and that, too, by the President’s message, 
that the President did not desire a peace with 
Mexico; and with such force and earnestness did 
he press this matter, that I really began to doubt 
the correctness of my own opinions upon the sub- 


/an armistice was entered into, for the purpose of 


castle. These terms, our agent, Mr. Trist, was |, ject. I began to think I had not read the Presi- 


authorized to propose, before our army marched | dent’s message understandingly, and that I had 
from Vera Cruz. After that agent had received his | not correctly comprehended the »purport of the 


instructions, our army fought its way to the very || many conversations I had had with him and the 
_ gates of the city of Mexico, and there, on the eve of || members of his Cabinet upon this subject. ‘These 


the entrance of our victorious army into that city, || doubts, however, like my allusion at first, were 

| but momentary. The President, the Senator says, 
saving the further effusion of blood, by a treaty. || is not anxious to make a peace with Mexico. 
Notwithstanding the favorable change in the pos- | Mr. BELL explained that he had stated that 
ture of our affairs in that country, after the in- | the President was not anxious to make a treaty, 
structions had been given to Mr. Trist; notwith- || unless he could so make it as to obtain security 
standing the many successful but bloody battles |) for the future. 
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Mr. CASS asked on what authority the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee stated that it was a security 
against the interference of foreign nations. 

Mr. BELL replied, that it was a deduction from 
the policy which had been pursued, and the argu- 
ments by which it was defended here. He pro- 
tested against being represented as saying the 
President was not anxious to make a peace—he 
ought to be—but that he would not make a peace 
which did not offer security for the future. 

Mr. SEVIER. Sir, the President wants a peace 
with Mexico—a speedy and permanent peace. He 
would not make a treaty with a man of straw— 
irresponsible, and not at the head of that Gov- 
ernment; but would sign a treaty to-morrow, or 
to-day, with Herrera and the Congress at Quere- 
taro, if that treaty gave the satisfactory conces- 
sions. But, ** indemnity for the past and security 
for the future!”? What he means by security for 
the future, is a treaty with a government suffi- | 
ciently stable and permanent to make a treaty, | 
and to close it, and to sign it on parchment—a 
treaty that will be recognized as such in the eyes of 
the world. If the President can make a treaty with 
a government as stable as that of Herrera, or Pa- 
redes, or Santa Anna, or the present government, 
whether they be governments de jure or de facto, he 
will make it, and hold that countr responsible for 
its fulfilment. But ‘indemnity for the past and 
security for the future,” is an expression in the 
message of the President that seems to be unpal- 
atable to the Senator from Tennessee. If we all 
did not know that the President was incapable of 
it, we might suppose he had plagiarized the, ex- 
pression from Mr. Clay. When the opponents of | 
the last war were pressing that gentleman for a 
declaration of the objects of Mr. Madison’s war, 
that gentleman replied, the objects were * indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future.’’ The 
avowal was unsatisfactory at that day, as it appears 
to be in this. . 

The President endeavored, in December, 1846, 
to make a treaty with Herreva, in the midst of a 
revolution in that country, and only a few days 
before Herrera was overthrown. He endeavored 
to make a treaty with Paredes, a military usurper, 
claiming only to exercise the functions of Presi- 
dent ad interim; and when his downfall was threat- 
ened, and which, in a few months afterwards was 
consummated, he endeavored, through his agent, 
Mr. Trist, to make a treaty with Santa Anna, the | 
Dictator of that country, afid but a few weeks only 
preceding his downfall. He has since publicly 
avowed in his message his willingness and hearty | 
desire to make a treaty with Mexico at any future , 
time. Sir, the President wants a peace with that | 
country—his objects are peace, and all of his meas- 
ures are recommendeg to get peace. There have | 
been many rumors in this city, and through the 
country, that this desired object of us all—that is, 
peace with Mexico—has been obtained by General | 
Scott and Mr. Trist. It seems to me that the Sen- | 
ator seems to speak knowingly upon the subject, 
and that he wants those on this side of the Cham- 
ber to commit themselves, for or against it, before 
they see or know anything about it. | 

Mr. BELL disclaimed any such object. 

Mr. SEVIER said he was glad to hear the dis- 
claimer. But these rumors had been so prevalent, | 
and as there seemed to have been some confidence 
attached to these rumors of peace, he intended to 
ask the Senator whether he had received informa- 
tion that Scott or Trist, without the sanction of the 
Government, which neither of them had, had made 
a treaty, or were about to make a treaty, or not. 1 
have been about in the city a good deal, among. 
gentlemen of both parties, and have heard rumors 
of a treaty in every direction, and questions have 
been asked of me, if I did not know that the news 
of the treaty had arrived by telegraph from Peters-| 
burg, or New York; and again, that the treaty 
was in the city, and that the messenger that brought 
it was here; and therefore it was, that, when I. 
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had been informed of a treaty, and that he was 
trying to force us to Commit ourselves—to go it 
blind—whether we were for it or against it. 

Mr. BELL disavowed any such intention. 
What he waated to know was, whether the Ad- 
ministration regarded the existing Government of 
Mexicoascompetentto give security for the future? 

Mr. SEVIER. That question, sir, 1 have an- 
swered already: that the Government would, if it 
could, make a treaty with the present Government 
in Mexico. And as we have had prophets on the 
other side, I will now beg to turn prophet myself. 
I prophesy, when a treaty is made, if it ever be 
made, that that treaty will be decidedly opposed 
by the gentlemen on the other side. They will 
oppose it as being too liberal or too rigid to Mex- 
ico; it will have in it too little or too much for their 
approbation. I hope | may be mistaken in this 


|, prophecy. Put the prophecy down in your memo- 


randum hooks, and when the day shall come when 
we shall have such a treaty to dispose of, it will be 
seen whether [ have prophesied truly or not. 

Sir, the President will be satisfied with a treaty 
providing for the payment of our claims, and for 
an indemnity for the expenses and sacrifices which 
the war has cost us. Upper California and New 
Mexico were regarded as sufficient for all of our ! 
demands against Mexico. Something more may 
or may not now be required. ‘Tampico and the 
mountains of Sierra Madre, without other equiv- 
alents than our demands, with, probably, the 


security of some commercial privileges, may be | 


required now. It is not to be expected that the 
precise terms of a.contemplated treaty, before it is 
made, can, with propriety, be made public. 

Sir, the President never dreamed, at any time, 
that any one ever thought that his object, hereto- 
fore or now, was the extinction of the nationality 
of Mexico. I never heard, sir, from any respect- 
able source, until the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Catnowun] introduced his resolutions upon 
that subject, that the President ever had or could 
have any such scheme in view. The Senator from 
Tennessee assumes, in the face of the President’s | 
message, that such are the designs of the Prestdent, 
and upon that assumption he bases his opposition 
to the ten-regiment bill. Sir, my honorable friend 
described to us, with great force and much appa- 
rent feeling, the cruelty and tyranny of the lash of 
party, and in the same connection he told us, that 
he came here this winter prepared to vote for any 
reasonable amount of men and money, to carry on | 
this war successfully. When I put these state- | 
ments together—the party lash, of which he so 
justly and bitterly complained, and the change 
which he confessed had been made inhis original, | 
generous intentions towards the Administration, | 
upon the subject of this war, and that of opposi- | 
tion to the bill before us—I could but think that 
the party lash had been but too successfully applied | 
to him. He found, on his arrival here, that many | 
of his party were not up to his original mark; that 
some of them were so far below it as to be ad- 
vocates of the policy to bring back our army the | 


| quickest, and shortest, and cheapest way, without | 


peace, or indemnity, or the payment of the claims | 
Tcould but think that the rigor | 


'of party discipline, against his better will and 


judgment, had forced him to abandon his original 
position, and to go over to the platform prepared 
for him by the Senators from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] 


' this new position, I thought that he considered it 


necessary-to assign some reason for this change, 

and that reason he found in the position he assumes, | 
that it is the design of the President to seize and | 
hold the whole of Mexico. Sir, that sin, of which | 
the Senator spoke, in the poetic language of Pope, | 
that at first was repulsive, then tolerated, and then 
embraced, was a description, I thought, fully appli- | 


| 

| 
and New Hampshire, [Mr. Hare.} Forced into | 

} 
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SENATE. 
withdrawal of our army, without peace, or indem- 
nity, or the payment of those claims. This is the 
true issue. But, sir, the Senator from Tennessee 
isan able and an adroit man. 

Mr. BELL. 1 do net take that as a compli- 


ment. 
Mr. SEVIER. Well, then, sir, I will take it 
back. But I will say, that from his great abilities, 


and talents, and influence in Tennessee, and from 
the issues he made up for the people of that State 
to decide, that he produced a revolution in public 
sentiment in that State, and took it from the Dem- ° 
ocratic party. He came here with a high reputa- 
tion for his powers of mind, which led us to expect 
what we know now by experience. Now, sir, he 
would make an issue for us of the whole of Mex- 
ico, or the line of the Rio Grande or the Nueces. 
This is his own issue, not ours. Yet this is the 
issue he argues, He assumes that it is the policy 
of the Administration to take the whole of Mexico; 
and, so regarding it, he gives us his views at great 
length, most eloquently and powerfully against such 
a measure. ‘To prove that that is the object of the 
Administration, he refers to the abolition of the 
transit duties in Mexico, in which he sees an effort 
on the part of the United States to conciliate the 
people of Mexico. I suppose the Senator refers 
to the order from the Treasury Department to 
General Scott. That order was given for no such 
purpose. It was found impossible to collect these 
transit duties with our machinery in a country 
like Mexico. They were therefore abolished; and 
in lieu of those duties, the different departments of 
Mexico were required by General Scott to furnish 


‘him a gross amount, at stated periods, which has 


| 


cable to his transitions, in reference to his change || 


of policy upon the subject of this war, and the 
substitution of an opposite policy. 





| 
1 
' 


' from Tennessee is aware of this. 


been done. The revenues thus collected exceed, 
according to the statement of General Scott, four- 
fold the amount that was received under the sys- 
tem that he abolished. Does the Senator call this 
electioneering, or an effort on the part of the Uni 
ted States to conciliate the people of Mexicu? 
Thinking that this evidence proves the truth of his 
assumption, that the Administration desires the 
subjugation of all Mexico, he then proceeds to 
enumerate, with great force and skill, the objec- 
tions which he sees in such ameasure. Now, sir, 
if we shall be drawn to such an issue by the em- 
barrassments flung in the way of our Government 
at home, and by the encouragement which such 
opposition gives to the people of Mexieo; which 
issue is, to retreat ingloriously from that country, 
leaving an exasperated and perpetual, and prob- 
ably a pursuing enemy behind us, without peace 
or indemnity, or the payment of the claims of our 
citizens; orto take the whole of Mexico,—whatever 
may be the consequences, I, for one, am ready to 
say, march on. In such a chain of evils, L am 
ready to say, that, sir, although against the con- 
quest of Mexico, and against any more than a rea 
sonable cession of territory, if we are to take the 
issue proposed by the Senator from Tennessee, I 
will go for the whole of Mexico, with all the ob- 


jections attending it, and there are many which are 


great, but, in my judgment, not entirely insur- 
mountable. What are they? The Senator enu- 
merates them. The population of that country is 
one, and the extent of the country is the other. 
The population of that country is about seven 


| millions; of this number three-fourths are Indians, 


illiterate, docile, passive, inoffensive, never desir- 
ing and never exercising any of the privileges of 
citizens—never voting, or taking any part in elec- 
tions in that country, or in its revolutions. These 
Indians are of different tribes, and each of them 
speaks, as the Senator informs us, a different lan- 
guage from the others. What shall we do with 
these Indians? Wil]l we allow them to vote, orto 
be represented? I would do neither; I would treat 
them as we do our own Indians—give them agents 
and laws, and kindness, and education. They are 
a degraded race In Mexico—they could be made 
less so under our administration. The Senator 
Some eighteen 


heard the Senator so repeatedly asking us if we Sir, the Senator from Tennessee desires to drive || 
would accept a treaty, ceding us California and 


: ; | us, it would appear, to the issue of calling the || 
New Mexico, I supposed he might have what the | army back, ni che st and shortest way, or to | 


Government had not—a copy of the treaty in his || take the whole of Mexico. He has made this | 


or twenty years ago, that Senator introduced and 
passed a bill tov remove all the Indian tribes from 
out of the States in which they resided, and in 
which they never voted, nor were they ever repre- 


pocket. || issue; we have not made it. We take the issue || sented, to a country set apart for them west of 
Mr. BELL. Do you know anything about such |’ of a prosecution of this war until we force a peace, | Missouri and Arkansas. There are those tribes 
a treaty ? , || predicated upon the terms of paying the claims of || now, twenty odd of them, speaking as many jan- 
Mr. SEVIER. No, sir. I know nothing abovt | our citizens and of indemnifying the country to |) guages, all improving and happy—so much so, 
a treaty; but it did appear, sir, as if the Senator ' some extent fot the expenses of this war; or the || that on two occasions a bill the Senate, with 
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but few dissenting voices, to organize those tribes 
jnto a territory, preparatory to admitting them into 
this Confederacy. We cah get along with those 
Indians with as littl trouble as we do with our 
own. They are less warlike, less enlightened or 
energetic. Whatshall we do with the other fourth 
of the population of Mexico, which consists of 
pure blood, and half-breeds of Indian and Euro- 
pean bieod? ‘To this class I would apply the prin- 
ciples of our naturalization laws, and the oath of 
allegiance. I would treat them with kindness and 
seapect, and protect them in the enjoyment of their 
property and religion, and ultimately make them, 
as we do all naturalized foreigners, upon an equal: 
ity with native-born citizens. Sut the Senator 
says this cannot be done. They have in their veins 
the blood of the Visigoths and Celtibereans, a race 
of people that was never heard to groan. In this 
poehe deseription Lof course have no confidence. 
If they suffer, they will sigh, whatever party may 
say tothe contrary. Ele says they will never be- 
come reconciled to us, and will assassinate upon 
every opportunity. Ido not believe in irreconcil- 
iation for general, and not for private griefs, and 
particularly for benefits conferred. If, however, 
they will stab and assassinate, there is a remedy 
in this country for such abuses, and that remedy 
grows in Kentucky and Missouri, which is vul- 
garly called “hemp.’’ But these people are Cath- 
vlies—and so they are. Are Catholics opposed to 
our Institutions, in this or that country? In this 
country we have not found itso. We have had 
Catholics in our service, at the head of our armies, 
in our Cabinet, and on the Supreme Court bench. 
From Mexito, the Catholies—for they are all Cath- 
olies—have expelled monarchy, and have copied 
our Constitution for their form of government. I 
would extend to Mexico, as we have in this coun- 
try, unreserved toleration in religious faith. ‘That 
would be my remedy. 

But the country is a large one, and if added to 
this, would destroy both. That is only an opin- 
ion, Every extension of territory thus far has 
atrenethened rather than weakened it. The Whigs 
have ever opposed the extension of territory—it 
has been their destiny—and always upon the 
ground that it would endanger our liberties. The 
only instances of disturbances in the States have 
been confined to the old ones, and in those near 
the centre. We have had a convention of malcen- 


tents at Hartford, Connectieut, a whiskey insur- | 


rection in Pennsylvania, under the auspices, | 
believe, of Albert Gallatin, and some dissatisfac- 
tion in South Carolina, growing out of our reve- 
nue laws. These, [ believe, were all. Let us 
have something else than speculation upon this 
subject, But if this country is to be added, he 
tells us we are to have a standing army to keep 
the people quiet, and to protect it. A small peace 
establishment and our navy would be sufficient for 
both these purposes. Will the people of Yucatan, 
or Honduras, or New Grenada ever invade it? It 
is hardly probable, tut the debts which Mexico 
owes abroad and to the church, would you pay 
those debts? inquires the Senator. I answer, yes; 
and with the revenues of Mexico—which, under 
the operation of our finance laws, would easily and 
speedily be done. But the annexation of Mexico 
would greatly increase the patronage of the Execu- 
tive, by the appointment of judges, marshals, dis- 
trict attorneys, governors, &c.; and such patron- 
age would cost us a great deal, and make the 
President dangerous from his increased power. 
Sir, the cost would be paid from the revenues of 
the country; and as for patronage, it is the oldest, 
the most popular, and has really the least in it, of 
all the fears which ever beset our people. Instead 
of strengthening it weakens the President. 


He, 


has generally many applicants for office—he can | 


give it to but one, 


He that receives it is no more | 


a friend to the President than he was before; and | 
those who wanted the office and do not get it, are | 


often made enemies of the President on account of 
the disappointment. ‘The man he appoints, though 


probably influential before, loses his influence by | 


the very fact that his motives are always suspect- 


ed. No man who has ever had patronage desires it. || 
I represent a people who | 


I have felt this myself. 
generally care but little about office; yet it has 


happened that for a vacant office there were more | 


than one application; and the most painful of all 
my duties here has ever been to choose between 
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my friends. The Senator from Tennessee was 
once in the War Department, as the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. 
Navy Department. They have had some expe- 
rience upon this subject of patronage. Do they 
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not well remember how much they Were annoyed | 


by it? How difficult it was for them to see gen- 
tlemen on business, on account of the hordes of 
office-seekers that surrounded them? 
those gentlemen have been highly gratified if they 
could have been relieved of all this trouble? 
sir, this cry of patronage, designed to create a jeal- 
ousy of Executive power, was in full blast when 
I came here many years ago; and being then a 
very young man, | was green enough to believe 
there was something in it. This ery has been in 
full blast ever since, and will be in full blast when 
Iam dead and gone. If you want to strengthen 
your Executive, deprive him of patronage alto- 


Would not |! 


Yes, | 


gether; if you would serve the country, afford as 
* | 


few occasions for its exercise as possible. 


These, sir, are some of the prominent objections | 


urged by the Senator against the incorporation of 
all Mexico into this Union. And to render this 
measure stil] more odious, he imputes to the Presi- 
dent, and to the army, and to those who sustain 
both, the base and ignoble purposes of carrying 
on the war for * gold and glory.” Sir, IF have 
endeavored to show that this war was inevitable 
on our part, and that it is prosecuted from the 
same inevitable necessity. The Senator compared 
this war upon Mexico to that of Cortez, under 
Spanish authority, which he said was a war for 
gold and glory. 

Mr. BELL disclaimed having made any such 
statement. 

Mr. SEVIER said this gold and glory had been 


. 2 . ° } 
flung in, for some cause which he did not under- 


stand. If it was not intended to be alleged that 


this war was for some such cause, why was it in- 


troduced? . 


Mr. BELL hoped the Senator would exeuse | 


him for interrupting him, but he had said nothing 


as to the object of this war being for gold and | 


glory; but had said, that between the commence- 


ment of the war and the present time, perhaps | 
some motive may have crept in which we did | 
not know of exactly, and which might govern 


| fore us. 


others in voting for a further prosecution of the 
war. 

Mr. SEVIER. j 
gold and glory was the cause of the war of Cortez, 
unless he meant to charge upon the officersand men 
engaged in this war the same unholy ends and 
purposes which he says governed Cortez and his 
companions? If the Senator from ‘Tennessee says 


Well, sir, why did he say that | 


the party here, or the Administration, or its friends | 
upon this floor, who vote for this bill, and for a | 


further prosecution of this war, are governed by || 


any such desire of gold and glory, he says that 


which he cannot sustain, and which is not true. | 


The Administration are guiltless of such motives; 
the act of Trist, thfe act of Slidell, the acts of our 
generals in Mexico, plainly show that such are 
not the sentiments of this party and this Admin- 
istration. ‘The Senator also urged as an addition- 
al reason which would render the acquisition of 
Mexico unpopular—the removal of the capital 
from its present location; a necessary consequence, 
he affirmed, of the adoption of this measure. 1 
hope it will not be done during my time. 


I have | 


learned the way here, and desire to travel no new | 


roads, to any new capital of the United States. I 


am content to let itremain where itis. Yet, I can | 
| tell that Senator, that the time may come, although | 


he and I may not live to see it, when this capital 
may be moved, whether Mexico is annexed or 
not. This is a work which our successors may, 
or may not, accomplish. These are the reasons, 
all based upon the assumed fact, that the subju- 
gation and annexation of all Mexico is the object 
of the Administration; upon that assumption the 
Senator justifies his opposition to the bill now be- 
These are the facts which are to justify 


him in voting against supplies and reinforcements 


exico. 


to our gallant army in It seems to be a 


| sort of Whig destiny, in time of war to vote against | 


supplies and reinforcements to the army of our 
country. I understand that the Senator, and the 
party with whom he acts, will not vote a dollar 


| for supplies or reinforcements of _t kind to our 
e 


army in Mexico. Is he willing to let that army 





perme for want of supphes and reinforcements? 
oes he expect the country to sustain him and his 
friends in such a course as this?" No, sir; wo 
unto that man, in time of war, who shall refuse to 
| Vote supplies and reinforcements to the army of 
our country! 
Mr. BELL. Don’t take the proper officers away 
and our army will not perish. , 
Mr. SEVIER. We have got the proper officers 
there, and will keep them there, Ifthe army is lef, 
to perish in Mexico, there will be a heavy respon- 
sibility upon those who refused it the necessar 
supplies and reinforcements. Would the Senator 
leave our army in Mexico without reinforcements 
until the day of danger arrives ? 

Mr. BELL. If the army were really in danger, 
I would vote any number of men we should re- 
quire; I thought there was a sufficient force there 
already, and that the army was in no danger 

Mr. SEVIER. The Senator. used the word 

“ rescue’’—that he would be willing to rescue the 
army from danger. 

Mr. BELL. I disclaim the idea. I said 1 would 

| not vote supplies until I saw the army in danger; 
and took the position that 25,000 men, or 30,000 
men, under Scott, with able and experienced men 
to command them, were not likely to be in danger, 
All the documents on this subject go to show that 
the force now there is amply adequate for neces- 

| sary purposes. Tam sure the Senator does not 
wish to misrepresent me. 

Mr. SEVIER. Very far from it. But I called 
his attention expressly to this phrase, which struck 
my ear, for the purpose of an explanation. I used 
the word * rescue,”’ particularly desiring some ex- 
planation from the Senator if I had misconceived 
him, but he was silent. And then I went on with 
my comments. Then, again, in regard to voting 
supplies, | thought that he meant to say, he would 
not vote supplies until he saw the army in danger. 

Mr. BELL. I said that I thought the force at 
present in Mexico was sufficient. 

Mr. SEVIER. But the head of the army, Gen- 
eral Scott, advised an addition to his forces; and it 

| was in accordance with that recommendation, and 
for the purpose of enabling the force to collect the 
revenue, to ay aya not only the men we propose 
to send there by this bill, but those already there, 
that this bill was proposed. 

Mr. BELL. If the gentleman will allow me, 
General Scott had estimated how many men would 

| be necessary to carry out the plans of occupying 
all the States of Mexico. But I presume, if it be 
intended to get a peace with the existing Govern- 
ment, an additional force would not be required. If 
thought that, with regard to the occupation of all 
the posts, thirty thousand men at present under 
Scott, in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, would be adequate, wh the six or seven 
thousand men codperating on the line of the Rio 
Grande. The honorable Senator observed that the 
state of the army depends upon the discretion of 
| the general commanding under the instructions of 
‘the Executive here, and it is only by extending 
| operations in such a manner as in Mexico, that 
the Administration will ever be able to extricate 
themselves from the necessity of holding it entire- 
ly, and that an additional force would be neces- 
sary. e 
Mr. SEVIER was very happy to hear the explan- 
ations of the Senator. He had intended to call the 
Senator’s attention to other parts of his speech; 
‘but as he was weary of this colloquy, he would 
pass over them. He would now conclude by sum- 
ming up what he had endeavored to present to the 
Senate. He had endeavored to show, first, that 
the war was inevitable on the part of the United 
States; secondly, that it had been wisely managed 
/ and successfully carried on, in spite of the oppost- 
| tion party of the country; and, thirdly, that the 
United States had ever been ready and willing, 
and are still ready and willing, to make peace 
with any stable Government of Mexico, on hon- 
orable and liberal terms; that it never was the 
design of the Administration to subjugate and an- 
nex the whole of Mexico; and that all the territory 
the Administration ever desired, or now desires, 18 
but a reasonable poxiion, sufficiently valuable to 
the United States to defray the claims of our citi- 
zens against Mexico, and to indemnify the coun- 
try for the expenses of this war. This, sir, is the 
platform on which the Administration stands. 
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SPEECH OF MR. R. W. THOMPSON, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 27, 1848, 
On referring to the appropriate Committees the 
President’s Annual Message. 

Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. Cuatrrman: ‘1 do not know that I should 
have felt myself at all calied upon to address the 
committee upon the several subjects towards which 
its attention has been directed for the last week or 
ten days, if it were not that I feel a kind of neces- 
sity for doing what I have never before done in 
my life—that is, to define my position. About 
four weeks ago I was seneeoasiio’ by a newspaper | 
in New York as having made a speech of some 
hour’s length upon this floor, advocating the entire 
conquest and subjugation of Mexico. On the day 
before yesterday | was represented by the **Union”’ 
of this city as having made another speech, justi- 
fying the entire course of policy pursued by the 
present Administration in the origin, prosecution, 
and objects of the war with Mexico. For fear, 
therefore, that somebody should suppose I might 
nossibly have made a speech of this kind, I deem 
it expedient to take this opportunity to declare 
what are the sentiments I really entertain upon 
this question; and I think I shall convince gentle- 
men, before I get through, that I have neither 
made the one nor the other of those speeches. 

My chief purpose in now rising is to notice sev- 
eral of the positions taken by gentlemen upon the 
other side of this Chamber—positions which I 
think have been taken with great care and great 
reflection, with a view to defend the Administra- 
tion, not only in the origin, but in the progress of 
this war; and more especially to notice some of 
the remarkable features which I find in the speech 
made several days ago by the gentleman from 
Maryland, from the Baltimore district, [Mr. Mc- 
Lane.}| Ido not hesitate to characterize this as a | 
remarkable speech, not only because it was deliv- | 
ered on this floor with great ingenuity, with great 
power, and with great eloquence, but because it | 
went a bow-shot—a hundred bow-shots—beyond 
all the speeches which have been made here in the 
assumption of positions which I consider to be 
erroneous, and which not only do injustice to the 
Congress of the United States and the people of | 
the United States, but manifest, marked injustice | 
to the distinguished commander of our army, Gen- | 
eral Taylor. The gentleman, in my conception, | 
has entirely mistaken the great questions of his- 
tory whieh are involved in the origin and prosecu- 
tion of the war, and has made these questions, thus 
misstated by him, subserve what, I think I shall 
be able to show, were exclusively and entirely the 
party purposes of this Administration. 

The gentleman’s speech, as originally written 
out by himself, I presume, and published in the 
“Union,” contained the assumption—in order to 
justify the President of the United States in the is- 
suance of the order of the 13th January, 1846, for 
the march of the army to the valley of the Rio 
Grande—that the President, in his message of De- 
cember, 1845, had communicated to Congress the 
fact that General Taylor had been ordered to march 
the army to the valley of the Rio Grande. I quote 
his words. _ He says: “ In December, 1845, Con- 
. gress Pata that a Taylor had been | 
assigned to the defence of the countr 
: Rio’Grande. y west fo the 

Now, I have carefully looked into 
this thing; I have carefully 
lic documents upon which I ean lay my hands, | 
and nowhere do I find, from the beginning to the | 
end of all the communications which emanated | 
from the President of the Uniied States in Decem. | 
ber, 1845, or prior to that time, the declaration || 
that General Taylor had been ordered to: march || 
the troops under his command fo the Rio Grande. | 
There was no such message, no such document to } 
be found, no such political fact recorded in the his- | 
tory of the country. The President of the United | 
States did communicate to Congress in December, | 


ito the history of | 
examined all the pub- 


1845, that he had assigned General Taylor to the | 
command of the army, and that his position was |. 
to be taken between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; | 
but not that he was to march to the Rio Grande. !! 
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(| The Secretary of War, at the commencement of 


that session, communicated to Congress intelli- 


| gence of the fact that General Taylor had been as- 
| signed to the command of the country between the 


Nueces and the Rio Grande, with an ‘ ultimate 
destination’’ to the Rio Grande—with a purpose of 
ultimately occupying the valley of the Rio Grande; 


but nowhere, either in the message of the Presi- 


dent, or in the report of the Secretary of War, was 
there any communication made to Congress that 
General Taylor was assigned to the command of 


the army, and ordered to march to the Rio Grande. 


But, in the published speech of the gentleman in 
pamphlet form, I find a much greater mistake upon 
this subject. It was there declared that the Presi- 


' dent, in December, 1845, gave notice to Congress 


that General Taylor had been assigned to the de- 
fence of the country “ west of the Rio Grande.” 
[Mr. McLANEexplained that this was a mistake. 
It should have been ‘‘ west to the Rio Grande.” 
He requested the gentleman from Indiana to read 


' from the document which he handed him.] 


Mr. THOMPSON read as follows, from the 
President’s message of 2d December, 1845: 

‘Our army was ordered to take position in the country 
between the Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any inva- 


sion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by the 
Mexican forces.”’ 


Also the following, from the despatch of Mr. 


Bancroft, of June 15, 1845, to General Taylor: 

“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, and will be best adapted to 
repekinvasion, and to protect what, in the event of anneration, 
will be our western border.” 

Sir, neither of the positions of the gentleman are 
true, so far as they undertake to give a part of the 
public history of the times. There was no such 
order issued to General Taylor—no such fact com- 
municated to Congress. He was ordered to take 
position between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
with the “‘ ultimate’? object of protecting the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande; and the extracts which I 
now read, at the request of the gentleman, prove 
this beyond controversy, and they prove nothing 
more. The express declaration of the President, 


‘in his message of 2d December, 1845, is, that 


General Taylor had been ordered to take position 
‘* between the Nueces and the Del Norte.’? Where 
was that position? Was it in the valley of the 
Rio Grande, with a view to its protection, as the 
gentleman asserts? No, sir, it was at Corpus 
Christi, in the valley of thte Nueces—more than 
one hundred and fifty miles fram the Rio Grande— 
from whence no protection could be given to that 
valley without marching the army across the ‘* stu- 
pendous desert” which intervenes. 

eThe It extract 1 have read, at the instance of 
the gentleman, is still more explicit than that from 
the message of the President. It declares that the 
valley of the Rio Grande was only the ‘ ultimate 


destination’’ of the army; that it was not then to | 


be protected, but might be thereafter. But it proves 
nothing in the present controversy, and has no re- 
lation to it; for it is part of an order issued before 
the annexation of ‘Texas to this country, and un- 
der which General Taylor took position at Corpus 
Christi, and remained there many months—not to 


| protect the valley of the Rio Grande, but to resist 


the invasion of Texas by the army of Mexico, if 
such invasion should be attempted. 

But the next position, untenable as I think it is, 
taken by the gentleman from Maryland, is the 


_ assumption, that by the act of Texas, in the for- 


mation of her constitution, with which she was 
admitted inte this Union, she adopted the statute 
of the Republic of Texas of 1836 as a part of her 


| fundamental law; and that, by the admission of 


Texas into the Union, after the resolution of an- 
nexation was passed, with that constitution, she 
became, as a consequence, a part of this Union, to 


| the extent of boundaries laid down in that statute. 


I again quote the gentleman’s own words. 
says: 

* A reference to this act of admission of the State of 
Texas (29th December, 1845,) will show that it was the 
State of Texas that was admitted, with,a constitution al- 
ready formed, affirming the declaratory statutes which de- 
fined the boundary west to the Rio Grande; and with such 


He 


| boundary she was admitted a State into the Union.’’ 


I understood, that, in the speech of the gentle- 
man as delivered here the other day, he first as- 
sumed that the constitution of Texas, existing at 
the time of her admission into this Union, defined 
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her boundary line, in express terms, to be the Rio 
Grande; but that he afterwards changed his posi- 
tion, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kaur- 
MAN] came to his aid, and then assumed the posi- 
tion expressed in the extractd have read. 

Let us, Mr. Chairman, look into the history of 
this question. If Texas had the right to pass that 
act, and thereby acquired the boundary claimed 
by it, and if the Congress of the United States did 
adopt that claim, of course there is now no ques- 
tion about it. But if ‘Texas had no right to pass 
that law—if she acquired no title by it—then the 
whole claim set up by the President in behalf of 
the United States, and in his own defence founded 
upon it, falls to the ground. 

Now, sir, the boundary of Texas, before her 
revolt against Mexico, was just as well defined as 
is the boundary between the District of Columbia 
and Maryland and Virginia. Originally the terri- 

tory of Texas constituted a very small portion of 

' what she afterwards possessed. Having been con- 
stituted a State, with Coahuila, of the Mexican 
Confederacy, the boundary between Texas and 
Coahuila and Famaulipas was well known to be 
the Nueces. How, then, did she acquire boundary 
beyond that river? The gentleman admitted that 
the Texas which revolutionized was the Texas 
which was admitted into this Union. Then she 
acquired no title but by revolution—no title that 
she has not maintained by the sword; and if she 
has maintained title to the Rio Grande by the 
sword, why, then the Government of the United 
States would be compelled to recognize that title. 
But Texas never did, never has, and never will, 
except as aided by the power of the United States, 
maintain title by the sword to one foot beyond San 
Patricio county. The Nueces was the geographi- 
_cal division between her and Tamaulipas, and San 
Patricio was her western county, extending origi- 
| nally to the Nueces; but Texas, after her revolu- 
| tion, extended that county a short distance beyond 
the west bank of the Nueces, so as to take in Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Texas passed the act of her Congress on 19th 

December, 1836, predicated on the right which 
| she claimed to have acquired under her compact 
| or agreement with Santa Anna. That compact or 

agreement gave her no power, no right, with ref- 
erence to boundary. It was an agreement which, 
as was shown by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
| (Mr. Dixon,] the other day, General Jackson re- 
pudiated—refused to recognize as of any oe 

validity upon anybody. What right, then, di 

Texas acquire under it? Why, by virtue of the 

constitution of Mexico of 1824, Santa Anna had 
| no power to make a treaty; he was not the acting 

President of Mexico. It was true, if he had been at 

home, in the city of Mexico, he would have been; 
but the constitution of 1824 prescribed that, when- 
ever the President of the Republic of Mexico was 
| in the field commanding her armies, the Vice Pres- 
ident should perform the functions of President. 

These are the words of that instrument : 

“ The restriction of the faculties of the President are the 
|| following: First, the President cannot take command of the 
| forces by sea or land, in person, without the previous con- 

sent of the General Congress; or, should it not be in ses- 
| sion, without the Council of Government, by a vote oftwo- 

thirds of the members present. When he takes the command 
|| with these requisites, the Vice President shall administer the 
| Government.’’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that when Santa Anna 

was in the field, his functions as President ceased; 
/and as military commander, it is unquestionably 
| clear that he had no right to make an agreement 
| in regard to the territory or pepperty of Mexico, 
| except such as was personal only to himself, and 
| those uniting with him. He did make such an 
| agreement while a prisoner of war in the hands of 
| the Texans, for the purpose of regaining his lib- 
erty, having no reference whatever to permanent 
| boundary, and which would have been utterly 
_nugatory if it had. There was no right acquired 
| by Texas on the subject of boundary in conse- 

quence of that agreement. But if there had begp, 
| it was predicated on the idea that the agreement 
| should afterwards be ratified—be made into a trea- 
| ty by commissioners _to be appointed on the part 
| of Texas, who should meet commissioners on the 
| part of Mexico, in the city of Mezrico. No com- 
| missioners were appointed on either side, But 
|| Texas, of her own will, passed the law of 1836, 
|| defining her boundary line to be the Rio Grande. 
She had no right to do it. It was an act of usur- 
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ation—the usurpation of territory over which she 
Fad acquired no control by revolution, by this 


compact, or by treaty. 


Then, if the act of 1836 was not passed by au- 
thority on the part of Texas, if she acquired no 


right by it, how could we have acquired a right by 
it, even though we had adopted it? Unquestion- 
ably we could acquire none. 
fact, we did not recognize the act of 1836 as being 
obligatory upon us by the terms-of annexation. 
Everybody knows that the cause of the rejection 
of the ‘Tyler treaty was, that it proposed to annex 
Texas, to the Rio Grande, to the United States. 
The gentleman shakes his head. I refer him to 
the course of debate on that question, to the reso- 
lutions introduced by the distinguished Senators 
who opposed that treaty, and he will there see that 
one of the prime causes of opposition to it was, 
that it proposed to annex a part of Mexico. By 
many of the distinguished men of the gentleman’s 
own party it was opposed on that very ground, 
The terms of annexation, as provided in the joint 
resolution, were so shaped as to avoid the difficulty 


which had been encountered in the annexation of 


Texas by the Tyler treaty. And they were made 
so with design; done, not simply for the purpose 
of procuring ‘Texas, but done by a party, banded 
together from one end of the country to the other, 
with the express and deliberate view of deceiving 
the people of the country on that very question. 
Why, need we now to be told, that all over this 
country, When the Opponents of annexation de- 
clared that annexation was identical with war, its 
advocates ridiculed the idea, and endeavored to 
make the country believe there would be no war? 
But gentlemen now turn about, and frankly ac- 
knowledge they have been wrong. ‘The gentle- 
man from Maryland told the House the other day 
that we procured the war at ** the cost of annexa- 
tion.” Yes, sir, he spoke most truly; the sad 
experience of the last two years had not failed to 
convince even the warmest advocates of annexa- 
tion of that fact. ‘The joint resolutiof of annexa- 
tion, as I verily believe, was shaped with especial 
reference to deceive the people of this country on 
the question of annexation. 

I repeat, therefore, that Texas having acquired 
no title by the act declaring her boundary to be the 
Rio Grande, none could have been conferred on 
the United States, if we had adopted that act. But 
we did not. In the constitution of Texas, with 
which she was received into the Union, and which 
was adopted after the joint resolution for annexa- 
tion had passed, there was an express provision 
that all acts of her Congress were affirmed and 
continued in full force, except those in derogation of 
the Constitution of the United States, or in violation 
of the terms cf annexation. Now, the joint resolu- 
tion of annexation, ag one of its most promineit 
features, contained a provision that the question of 
boundary should be left to be settled by negotia- 
tion. And if the question of boundary were to be 
settled by negotiation, how could this act of 1836 
be otherwise than inconsistent with the joint reso- 
lution? ‘That act fixed the boundary without ne- 
gotiation, declared the Rio Grande to be the west- 
ern boundary, and, as a matter of course, by the 


express terms of annexation, had no binding force || : 

cent, but had never, at that time, gone further. 
1 admit that the port of deliv: | 
ery established by this law was at Corpus Christi; 


upon the United States. Texas, herself, could not 
have recarded that statute as affirmed by her con- 
stitution; for, by excepting all acts in conflict with 
our joint resolution, she, in point of fact, repealed 


the act of 19th December, 1836. Such is the legal | 
effect of her own constitution, solemnly made and | 


ratified, and by its terms she must now stand. 


But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kavrmay] |) 
told the committee, the other day, that the act of | 


1836 was regarded by Texas as conferring juris- 
diction upon her to the Rio Grande. ( 


of the Rio Grande to its source. I was astonished 
to hear that declaration from the gentleman from 
Texas—that Texas had jurisdiction and occupane 

fromm the mouth to the source of the Rio Grande! 
Why, the genileman seemed to have forgotten that 
we were now in the military possession of that 
country. Although, according to the areument of 


that gentleman, and of others, we annexed this | 


whole country, from the mouth to the source of 
the Rio Grande, to the United States, as part and 
parcel of ‘Texas, yet the President of the United 
States was now exercising military jurisdiction over 


But, in point of 


“upo . And to what | 
extent? Why, the gentleman said, from the mouth | 


this martial law, were now being called upon to 
determine of themselves whether they would be 
annexed to the United States or not! And not only 
this, but the President of the United States was 
also trying to buy that country, or to hold it as 
indemnity for the expenses of this war !—though, 


at the same time, the gentleman from Texas, the | 
gentleman from Maryland, and others, told us it | 


was a part of ‘Texas as actually annexed to the 
United States! 

The genteman from Maryland went farther; 
and, in order to show that the Congress of the 
United States had recognized the Rio Grande as 


the boundary line, alluded to another fact, which | 


he declared to exist, viz: that Congress had organ- 


ized revenue districts in the State of ‘Texas in such | 
a Way, as that one was bounded on the west by | 


the Rio Grande. 
words, 
‘ganized the revenue districts in Texas in such 
‘wise, that one district was bounded on the west 


I again quote the gentleman’s | 
He says: ‘* Subsequently Congress or- | 


‘by the Nueces, another on the east by the Nueces 


‘and the west by the Rio Grande.”’ 
Now, sir, | should be very much obliged to,the 
gentleman from Maryland if he would show me 


that part of the history of the proceedings of Con- | 


gress from which he derives this information; if 
he will show me anywhere on our statute book, a 


single act of the Congress of the United States | 


which defines the Rio Grande as the western 
boundary of any collection district. 


Congress did | 


pass an act, on the $lst December, 1845, establish- | 


ine one revenue district in ‘Texas. It declares: 

* That ihe Staie of Texas shall be one coliection district, 
and the city of Galveston the only port of entry, to which 
thail be annexed Sabine, Velasco, Matagorda, Cavallo, La 
Vaca, and Corpus Cliristi, as ports of delivery only.” 

On the 3d of March, 1847—after General Taylor 
was ordered to the Rio Grande—a new collection 
district was formed out of that part of the State of 
‘Texas ** south and west of the counties of Mata- 
gorda and Wharton, and including said counties.”’ 


For this district, Saluria, on the northeasterly part | 


of the island of Matagorda, was constituted the 
port of entry, and Matagorda, Aransas, Capano, 
and Corpus Christi, ports of delivery only. 
withstanding the unqualified terms of these laws, 


Not- | 


and the fact that before the order of the 13th of Jan- | 
uary, 1846, was issued, there was created but one | 
revenue district out of the whole State of Texas, | 
the gentleman from Maryland asserts that there | 
were lwo districts established; the western bound- |! 
ary of one of which, he has informed us, was the | 


Ito Grande! The fact is, as appears from the acts 
from which [ have read, that Corpus Christi was 
the extreme southwestern port of delivery 


where beyond that point did either of these act | 


pretend to establish either a port of entry or of de- 
ivery. Nota word is said in them about the Rio 
Grande; nor is there to be found any provision 
whatsoever for the extension of our revenue dis- 
tricts to the Rio Grande. Congress did not intend, 
by these acts, to go beyond the point to which the 


jurisdiction of ‘Texas extended at the time of an- | 


nexation. ‘That point was the county of San Pa- 
tricio, which had been extended so as to embrace 
Corpus Christi, and the territory immediately adja- 


Mr. McLANE. 


but there was an inspector of customs appointed 


under the law to reside at Point Isabel, on the Rio | 


Grande. 
Mr. ‘TTHOMPSON continued: 


Then, sir, if the President did, as the gentleman | 
from Maryland says he did, appoint an inspector | 
of customs at Point Isabel, he clearly violated the 
law of Congress, and appointed an inspector with- | 


in territory occupied by Mexico, where he had no 
right to collect a single dollar of customs, or to 
exercise jurisdiction in any way whatever.* 


* Since this speech was delivered, I have examined, and | 


find the fact to be, that no inspector of customs was ever ap- 


| pointed for Point Isabel. The law did not authorize such 
| an officer. 


The act of 3ist December, 1845, provided for a 
collector at Galveston, and a surveyor for each of the ports 
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| & part of this territory; and the people there, under Mr. GRINNELL, with the consent of Mr. 
| 'Tuompson, remarked, that by an understanding 


with one of the members from Texas during the 
last session, it was agreed that the disputed terri- 


tory should not be embraced with these revenue 
districts. 


Mr. THOMPSON resumed : 

Mr. Chairman, the law which I have read, 
proves just what the gentleman from Massachy- 
setts (Mr. Grainne i] says was understood at the 


| time of its passage; that is, that though ports of 


delivery were established at several places, there 


| were none at Point Isabel, nor beyond Corpus 


Christi. Congress never legislated for the dispu- 
ted territory, until after the order of the 13th Jan- 


' uary, 1846, was issued. 


After the commencement of the war, gentlemen 
would find that post routes were established from 
Brazos de Santiago to Point Isabel and Fort Brown. 
Before the war, there were none beyond Corpus 
Christi, and hence gentlemen were in error in sup- 
posing that Congress had recognized the disputed 
territory by the establishment of post routes, as 
some had declared. The post routes established 
since the commencement of the war, had been ren- 


' dered necessary to facilitate communication with 


so far as her legislation could do it. 


the army. ‘The reason why Congress did not es- 
tablish post routes tation | Corpus Christi, was, 
because the county of San Patricio was only origi- 
nally recognized as extending to the Nueces river; 
but ‘Texas, afier she acquired her independence, 
exercised civil jurisdiction beyond it, toa short 
distance, so,as to embrace Corpus Christi. Lt was 
true, however, that, since this war had commenced, 
she had extended her jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, 
This, I find, 
from an article copied into the Intelligencer of this 
morning, is attended’ with some embarrassment. 
The paper to which I refer, contained a paragraph, 
which was in these words; 

« From the settlements on the Rio Grande to the county 
seat at Corpus Christi it is full five days journey, through « 
wilderness country, almost destitute of water, NOT A HABITA- 
TION IN THE WHOLE DISTANCE, and dangerous to travellers 


| on account of the Indians and buns of iawless Mexicans. When 


nd no- || 


persons residing on the Rio Grande border of the county are 
cited to appear at Corpus Christi, ittakes atleast two wecks 
to comply with the citation, besides subjecting them to the 
difficulties and dangers of the road.” 

It will be seen, then, that it is an easy matter to 
acquire territory; for, so soon as ‘Texas was an- 
nexed to the United States, the Texan Congress 
passed an act to extend her boundary to the Rio 
Grande: and thus it was that the ‘ stupendous 
desert” was legislated into Texas, and constituted 
part of it. This part of the public history of the 
country is perfectly familiar to every gentleman to 
whom I now address myself; but there are some 


peculiar features of it, growing out of the recogni- 


Rio Grande to be good. 


tion of Texas itself, which show that, till this war 
commenced, Texas did not consider her title to the 
I have here an extract 
written by one of the Presidents of Texas, who is 
now sitting as a United States Senator at the other 
end of the Capitol, whiclr sustains me in this posi- 
tion. I find it in ‘ Houston and his Republic,” 
as a part ofa private letter to Mr. Murphy, the chargé 
d'affaires from this country to Texas. President 
Houston says: “The line of Texas running with 
* the Arkansas, and extending fo the GREAT DESERT, 
‘ would mark a natural boundary between Texas, 
‘ or a new and vast republic to the southwest.” 
Besides this, I have the authority of General 


| Memucan Hunt. This gentleman was sent to this 


of delivery. That of March 3, 1847, provided fura collector || 


at Saluria, a deputy collector at Aransas, a deputy collector 


for Sabine, and for surveyors at the several ports of delivery 


| 

\ By the Blue | 

Book of 1848, I find that all the ofhcers of customs appoint- | 
| 

| 


created by that act—all eust of C. Christi. 


ed in Texas by the President, reside at Galveston, Velasco, 
and Sabine. 


country, in 1837, by the Government of Texas, to 
solicit the admission of Texas into our Union. In 
one of his letters to Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary 
of State, he said: ‘‘ Texas has a territory estimated 
at near 200,000 square miles.” 

How vastly, Mr. Chairman, have the propor- 
tions of Texas increased since that time! hat 
is the State of Texas now, as bounded 7: gentle- 
men on the other side of the Hall, and by her Rep- 
resentatives in this House? A territory of near 
500,000 square miles! From less than 200,000, 
she has become a country of near 500,000 square 
miles, and all by her own legislation! General 
Hunt—her own authorized ambassador—declared 
that, in 1837, she had less than one-half of what she 
now claims. Her revolution was then at an end, 


and she has acquired no additional territory by 


treaty, purchase, or conquest, since. From whence, 


then, does she derive her right? The plain and 


1848. 
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honest truth is, that she has not now, and never | 


had, any right beyond that which she acquired by 
her revolution. That right never did extend to the 
valley of the Rio Grande. 


But [ have other authority from Texas herself. | 


In 1837 Mexico captured two Texan vessels—the 
Independence and Julius Casar—and their crews. 
In May of that year, the House of Representatives 
of Texas passed a resolution directing that the 
armed schooners Brutus and Invincible should be 
sent, with a flag of truce, to Brazos Santiago, to treat 
with the Mexican authorities there for the release 


of these vessels, and of such Texans as might be | 


held as prisoners. Would Texas have done this— 
would she have sent a flag of truce to ‘* Mexican 
authorities’? within her own limits, if she had been 
conscious of a rightful claim to the valley of the 
Rio Grande? But she knew she had no such claim, 
and therefore she was compelled, in 1837, to rec- 
ognize the rightful possession and ownership of 
Mexico. Nor, in my opinion, would she have 
pretended otherwise to this day, if she had not 
succeeded in ‘* coquelting’’ this Government into 
the assertion and maintenance of her claim. 

The entire history of Texas, previous to her an- 
nexation to this country, shows that what I have 
suid is true. If gentlemen’ will take the trouble to 
look at that history, and read especially the jour- 


| held subject to his order;’’ and that, too, before 


nals of the Texan Congress, which are to be found |; 


here in our library, they will find that this terri- 
tory, between the Nueces and the Rio del Norte, 
was by all parties, after the act of 19th December, 
1836, admitted to be the territory and property of 
Mexico, and to be in the occupancy of the Mexican 
people. And yet the gentleman from Baltimore 
told us, the other day, that Mexico had taken an 


offensive position there, and we a defensive one. | 
Why, the people who were in the valley of the Rio | 


Grande were born there and reared there; it was 
their home, and they were driven from the homes 
of their childhood by the troops which the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent there. 
people taking an offensive position! How could 
they offensively occupy a place where they had been 
born and raised, and the possession of whfh the 


had never yielded up to anybody? The valley of 


the Rio Grande was not a part of Texas; and the 
President had no authority to issue the order of 


ted States? 


, by Mr. Murphy, chargé @affaires uf the United Stutes. 


| pledges, 


| sess herself of the territory which she then 


| arrangement, 


proposition for annexation,’ but by the pledges given to him 
Be- 
fore an adjunct commis-ionér was appointed hy the Presi- 
dent, pledges were demanded by him of Mr. Murpay, based 
upon Mr. Upshur’s letter, that a military and naval force of 
the United States, sufficient for the defence of Texas, should 
he placed at the disposition of the President, and held subject to 
his orders.”” 

What “ pledges’? are here referred to? Were 
they merely that Texas should be protected within 
her just limits, in the event of annexation? Such 
would have been the result of annexation without 
Did they have reference to the defence | 
of Texas on this side the Rio Nueces? Texas | 
well knew, and so did the people of this country, 
that Mexico would never again attempt to repos- 

Feld 
by virtue of her revolutionary right. These 
‘* pledges,” therefore, could have referred to noth- 
ing else than the occupancy of the territory in the 
valley of the Rio Grande; to consummate which 
thus secredy made without the 
knowledge of the people of the United States, the 
army and navy of the Gaited States were * placed 
at the disposition of the President’’ of Texas, *‘ and 


the people of ‘Texas had ratified the act of annex- 
ation. From whence did the President of the 
United States derive authority, thus, without law 
or public sanction, to pledge the people of the Uni- 
It was but a portion of the studied 
system of party diplomacy by which the scheme 


| of annexation was begun, prosecuted, and ended— 


stitution nor law, when they stood in the way of 
their cherished purpose. 

But I have other evidence that this pledge of 
which I have spoken was made as an inducement 
to the annexation of Texas. Mr. Anson Jones, 
Secretary of State of the Republic of Texas, on 


| the 6th of August, 1844—six months before the joint 


Talk of those | 


the 13th January, 1846, sending our troops there. 
I have said, and I now repeat, that in my opinion, | 


if the history of this annexation movement was | 


truly written, it would show that it was all a plan 


of deception from the beginning, and that our, 


Government had been plunged into all the present 


difficulty by a concealment of the truth regarding | 
it. At the very time we were discussing, in this 


country, the question of annexation, and the prob- 
abilities of a war which it would bring on, our 
chargé d’affaires to Texas had the power in his 

ossession to order American troops beyond the 
lia of the United States into Texas. He had power 
to do this before the consummation of annexation. 


resolution for annexation was passed by the Congress 
of the United States—addressed a letter to General 
Howard, then our chargé d’affaires to Texas, in 
which he says: 


“In view of these facts, and adverting to the assurances 


| giventothis Government by General Murphy, chargé d’atfaires 
| of the United States, on the 14th of February, and by Mr. 


Calhoun, Secretary of State, on the 11th of April last, the 


undersigned, by direction of his Excellency the President, |! 


has the honor to request that General Hloward will, as early 
as convenient, take the necessary steps to cause to be carried 


{ 


The present President of the United States, when 
he issued the order to General Taylor, to march to 
the Rio Grande, was but following in the line of 
precedents which had been furnished him by this 
annexation movement. That order was a clear, 
palpable, and direct violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. If the territory on the Rio 
Grande belonged to Mexico, and was in the pos- 


| session of Mexico; it was a violation of Mexican 


rights, and was an act of war. If it was merely 
disputed territory, the President had no right to 
take possession of it in violation of the law of 


| Congress, which provided that the title should be 


determined by * negotiation.’ Even though it 


_ had been justly claimed by Texas, he had no nght, 


while the peaceable citizens of Mexico were occu- 
pying it, to attempt their dislodgment by military 
force, until he had obtained the consent of the 
Congress and the people of the United States. In 
any possible aspect, it was an act of usurpation 


| which has found no parallel in our history, but 


will hereafter be looked at only, I trust, as evi- 
dence of the mad ambition of those who contrived 
it, and as warning against its imitation by the deso- 
lation it has produced. 

Was the march of our army to the Rio Grande 
necessary to the defence of any Texan possessions 
there? ‘Texas had no possessions there. Every 


| foot of that great valley, from Brazos de Santiago 


of the Mexican 
never been dis- 


to Santa Fé, was in the or 
people—an occupancy which ha 


a scheme whose chief workers knew neither Con- |: turbed by Texas orany of her armies. How cx uld 


the President of the United States disturb it, with- 
out a violation of Mexican rights! Gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House have wholly 
failed to answer this question, but struggle hard to 
avoid its force by declaring thatthe President acted 


_in conformity to the recommendations of General 


Taylor. The gentleman from Maryland, still go- 
ing further than any of them, says, that the order 
of the 13th January, 1846, was not issued * until 
months after Gen. Taylor, who was intrusted with 
thedefence and protection of Texas, had repeatedly 
urged and advised the movement, upon high consider- 


ations of military and political propriety.”” 


into effect these assurances, and fo extend to Texas the aid || 


which the present emergency requires.” 


General Howard, like an honest man and a pa- 
triot—as he most unquestionably was—and having 
the welfare of his country more at heart than the 
consummation of any mere party scheme, refused | 
to execute these ** assurances,’” as they had been 


even by Mr. Murphy. He replied to Mr. Jones, | 


| that the Government of the United States would 


to do that which the President himself had no power | 
to do—to march the troops of this Union beyond | 


the line of the Union. 
Mr. McLANE. Was that a Whig, ora Demo- 
cratic President? 


Mr. THOMPSON. It was the act of John 


Tyler, to which you and your party became parti- , 


ceps criminis—for when we cast him off, as no 
longer worthy of our association, he became fit 
material for you to use. It was done by the ad- 


ity, have had neither annexation nor war. 
| it did not so remain. 


go as far to redeem them ‘‘as it constitutionally 
might,” but that they had raised no * obligation 
on the President of the United States to interpose, 


|| by affording military aid to Texas in the [then] 
He had authority from the President in his pocket | 


present emergency.” 

Sir, if this matter had been left just where Gen- 
eral Howard placed it, we should, in all probabil- 
But 
The administration of Mr. 


‘Tyler, after the death of General Howard, gave to | 


ministration of President Tyler, and the present | 
President of the United States ratified and con- | 


firmed all he had done in regard to the annexation 
of Texas. 

The order of the 28th June, 1848, which sent 
General Taylor from Fort Towson to Corpus 
Christi, was issued before the consummation of 
annexation. Texas, having been rejected by Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration, refused to come into 
our Union when solicited to do so by Mr. Tyler, 
until she received a secret pledge from our chargé 
d’affaires that we would maintain her boundary to 
the Rio Grande. I have no doubt that such a 
pledge was made, although not communicated to 
the people of the United States. General Houston, 
in his letter of July 18, 1847, to the editor of the 
Texas Banner, and in reply to a detter of Mr. 
Tyler’s, says: 

“ The Executive of Texas was not moved by the ‘ direct 


eS 


Seen 


Mr. Donelson the power to do what General How- 
ard had refused to do—that is, to ratify the ‘‘as- 
surances’’ and “ pledges’? of Mr. Murphy; and thus, 
as the means of procuring Texas, we became in- 
volved in that series of measures which have led 
to this war; thus we became fettered in a net, cun- 
ningly devised to decoy, and which has most ad- 
mirably answered the ends of those who wove it. 
By reversing the decision of General Howard, 
power was given to Mr. Donelson to order our 
troops into Texas before annexation, if necessary 
for its defence. They were “ placed at the dispo- 
sition of the President” of Texas, ‘* and held sub- 
ject to his orders.”” This authority was not re- 
voked, but continued by the present Administra- | 
tion. How it has been executed is to be seen from 
the fact, that since the 28th of June, 1845, when 
General Taylor was ordered to advance to Corpus | 
Christi, we have been gradually advancing towards | 
a state of war, under a system of policy controlled | 
only by the Executive and his advisers—about | 
which the people have not been consulted, and of | 
which they have known nothing, until the past has | 
become the reality of history. 


Now, sir, words are very significant things, and 
a single word, misapplied, often does great mischief. 
Other gentlemen have asserted that General Tay- 
lor advised the movement to the Rio Grande. Such 
was the argument of my friend and colleague over 
the way [Mr. Ropinson.] But I have heard no- 
body, except the gentleman from Maryland, {Mr. 
McLane,] say that he * repeatedly urged”’ it. ‘This 
accusation does very great injustice to General 
Taylor—a gallant and well-tried soldier; for he 
never either ** urged’’ or repeated his advice of such 
a movement. On the contrary, al the suggestions 
made by him upon the subject were qualified be- 
fore the issuance of the order. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, the gentleman says he * repeatedly urged” 
the marching of the troops to the Rio Grande. Sir, 
it is not easy to mistake the true position of General 
Taylor in this matter. He never did positively re- 
commend the occupancy of the Rio Grande valley. 
He wrote hypothetically, whenever he wrote to the 
department on the subject; always having refer- 
ence to the ** ultimate destination”’ of his army as 
are indicated to him by both Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Marcy. I repeat, therefore, that to rep- 
resent him in a different position from that in which 
his published letters place him, is doing him great, 
very great injustice. If there is“nothing in his 
position to do so, his distinguished services, at the 
head of a gallant army, should guard him against 
such accusations. It is but a poor reward for his 
toils now to be told, after he has braved the dan- 
gers of the camp and field to bring this war to an 
hdnorable termination, that he has interfered with 
the political policy of the Government, when the 
strict line of duty called him to another and a 
wholly different sphere. As a soldier, he has obey- 
ed the orders of his Government; as a commander, 
he has covered himself with imperishable fame; 
but in neither capacity has he ever undertaker’ to 
prescribe a course of political policy for this Ad- 
ministration. He knows his duty too well, and I 
do not believe that he would swerve from its 
straightest line for power, patronage, or place. 

Mr. McLANE. Will the gentleman from Indi- 
ana read the extract which I hand him from Gen- 
eval Taylor’s letter of November 7, 1845, to settle 
the question of fact at issue between us? 
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Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly, sir, I will. It 
js as follows: 

“The position now oecupied by the troops may perhaps 
be the best while negotiations are pending; at any rate, un- 
til a disposition shall be manifested by Mexico to protract 
them unreasonably. 7 . ° ? » e * 

“ On the hypothesis of an early adjustment of the bound- 
ary, and the consequent establishment of permanent frontier 
posts, | cannot urge too thoroughly upon the department the 


necessity of oceypying those posts before the warm weather 
shall setin.’’ 


Does not the gentleman see and know, that what 
is said by General ‘Taylor in this letter of the 7th 
November, 1845, has reference expressly to what 
had previously passed between him and the de- 
partment? 1 wall read the whole letter. 


LikaADQuARTERS ARMY OF UCCUPATION, 
Corpus Chrioli, Texas, November 7, 1845. 

Fin: [ respectiuliy enclose a copy of a letter from Com 
modore Conner, commanding the tome squadron, which I 
received by tie * Saratoga,” sloop of war, on the Sto instant. 
The intelligence communicated by the Commodore, will, 
doubtless, reach the seat of Government long before the 
receipt of this letter, 

‘he communication from the Secretary of War, dated 
October 16, was received and acknowledged on the Ist aud 2d 
instant. [| purposely deterred a detained reply to the various 
pots emlvaced to oat communication unul i could receive 
an answer to mine of October 4, which covered (al leastin 
port) the same ground. The tnteiligence trom Mexico, how 
ever, tends to modi/y, in some degrec, the views expressed im 
tiat communication. The position now occupied by tie troops 
may, perhaps, be the best uhile negotiations ure pending, or at 
any rate until a disposition shall be manife ted by Mexico to 
protract them unve.sonah y. Under the supposition that such 
may be the view of the department, I shall inake no movement 
from this pont, except for the purpose of excmining the coun- 
fry, until farther tastru tims ure ree eived. You will perceive, 
trom my orders, tuat reconnotissances are almost constantly 
in the held, the officers of engineers and topographical engi- 
neers rendermg Valuable service on these duties. 1 reter 
you to the reports made by these officers to the chiefs of their 
own bureaus for the information whieh is Gius procured in 
relation to the country. Au examination of the harbor of 
Brazos Santiago wil be ordered ina few days—as svon asa 
proper Vessel shall become disposable for that service. 

lu case no Movement is made tits scasou Lowards the Rio 
Grande, binay find it necessary to detach a poruon of the 
army a short distance into the interior, where wood can be 
more readily procured than here. Butin nocase dol deem 
it necessary to hut the troops. Sheds, with platforms, on 
which to piteh the tents, were extensively used in camps of 
position in Florida, and will, Leannot doubt, form a sufli- 
cient protectionbere, 

On the hypothesis of an early adjustment of the boundary, 
and the cousequent establishment of permanent frontier 
posts, Feannot urge too strongly upou the department the 
necessity of occupying those posts before the warm weather 
shallsetin, A large amount of sickuess is, I fear, to be ap- 
prehended, with every precaution thatean be taken; but the 
aformation Which L obtain leads me to believe that a sum 
mer movement would be attended with great expense of 
health and life. As in Florida, the winter is the best season 
for operations in Texas. 

| au, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevel Brig. General U.S. .1., commending. 
The ApivvanT GENERAL of thevirmy, Washington, D. C. 

Sir, it will be seen by this letter—in the very 
sentence which follows directly the first one I have 
read at the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, that General Taylor expressly said: “Under 
© the supposition that such may be the view of the de- 
* partment, I shall make no movement from this point, 
‘except for the purpose of examining the country, 
‘unul further instructions are received.’’ Could 
language be more explicit? Could he have em- 
ployed any phraseology which would more com- 
pletely have thrown the responsibility of a move- 
ment from Corpus Christi upon the Administration? 

Sir, there is no mistaking language so plain. 
Those who run may read and understand it. 

But this letter settles another question against 
the gentleman from Maryland. I have shown that 
the sentence following the first I have read, at his 
request, proves that General Taylor did not here 
cither urge or recommend the movement to the Rio 
Grande. The sentence immediately preceding the 
first one, read at his instance, will also prove that | 
** thé intelligence from Mexico,’ then in his pos- 
session, tended ‘*to modify, in some degree, the 
views expressed in his letter of 4th October, 1845.”’ 
What was that letter? In it he says: 

“Ttis with great deference that I make any suggestions | 
on topies which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; | 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
mukes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot 
doubt Hat the setdement will be greatly fucilitated and has- 
tened by our taking possession atonce of one or two suitable 
points On or quite near that river.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what does all this amount 
to? Does not the gentleman see that the sugges- 
tions of General Taylor were hypothetical merely? 
He had, as I have already shown, been informed, 
both by Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Marcy, that his 
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erro ek Oe a ae ; 
‘‘ ultimate destination’’ was the Rio Grande; and || cause the cherished 


on the hypothesis only that the army were destined | 
by the Government to occupy that territory, he | 
wrote to the Administration, that if it were to be 
| done, for certain reasons, it was better that it should 

|| be done at’once. But as a political recommenda- 
tion to this Government, General Taylor never did 
unconditionally advise that our army shall be 
marched to the Rio Grande. I cannot consent 
that such an impression should be sought to be 
made without denial, which denial I now make, 
and will not retract, without evidence greatly more 
than I have yet seen. 

Every word he has said on the subject, both in || 
his letter of October 4th, and in that of November 
7th, is hypothetical merely—only conditional upon 
the fact that the Government intended to pursue 
the policy which fiad been already indicated to him 
by the Secretaries of War and the Navy. But 
hypothetical as it was, it was qualified, withdrawn, 
taken back, if you please, in the letter of Novem- 





[Jan. 27, 








Ho. or Reps. 
; licy of this Administration 
could be carried out in no other way than by for. 
| cing Mexico into a war, as some excuse for the 
| conquest of her territory. 
| Sir, the President and his friends did not con- 
sider Mr. Slidell as finally rejected, because he had 
been refused by the Herrera administration. Far 
from it. On the 12th of March, 1846—two months 
after General Taylor had been ordered to the Rig 
Grande—Mr. Buchanan wrote to Mr. Slidel|: 
| ‘Tam directed by the President to instruct you not to 
leave that Republic until you shall have made a formal de- 
mand to be received by the new Government.?? : 
At the same time, he transmitted to him a letter 
accrediting him to General Paredes, the then Presi. 
dent of Mexico. Mr. Slidell had already, before 
the reception of this letter, made an attempt to 
negotiate with the new Administration, and, on the 
Ist March, 1846, had written to Mr. Buchanan 
from Jalapa, that his letters from Mexico spoke 
** confidently of his reception.’’ But, on the 18th 


ber 7th, in which he distinctly informed the Ad- || of March, he again wrote to Mr. Buchanan that 


ministration that he ‘* should make no movement’? 
from Corpus Christi ** until further instructions are 
received.”’ Never did any man more explicitly 
declare his designs, and it is passing strange that 
they should be so wholly misconceived. 

We have been repeately told by gentlemen here, 
that the refusal of the Mexican Government to 
receive Mr. Slidell was a sufficient justification of | 
the order which marched the troops to the Rio 

_ Grande. There is, to my mind, something ex- 
ceedingly singular in this part of our history. If 
1 understand it, itis this: Our Government learned 
through Mr. Black, our consul, that the Mexican 
Government would receive, not an envoy extraordi- 
nary, but a commissioner. Such a commissioner 
was never sent; but an envoy extraordinary was 
sent. This minister was Mr. Slidell, who went to 
Mexico and presented his credentials. He was 
not received by the administration of Herrera, he 
then being in power. The refusal to receive him 
was communicated to this Government in a letter 
from Mr. Slidell, dated 27th December, 1845, which 
was not received in Washington until the 23d of 
January, 1846—ten days after the order to General 
Taylor to march to the Rio Grande was issued. These 
are the fitets, as communicated to Congress by the 
President with his war message of 11th May, 
1846. 

Mr. Slidell, in his letter of the 27th December, 
1845, says: 

“On the 2st instant T received from Mr. Pciia y Pewa 
his promised reply, conveying the formal and unqualified re- | 
fusal of the Mexican Government to receive me in the char- 
acter for which Lam commissioned. Of this most extraor- 
dinary document I send a copy.” 

This letter of Mr. Slidell was the first watten b 
him after his rejection. He had, on the 17th of the 
same month, written to Mr. Buchanan that his 
refusal was “a possible (L ought perhaps to say a | 
»vrobable) event,’’ but he had not then been refused. 
He was not rejected by Herrera’s administration | 
until the 2lst December. This the President ad- | 
mits in his war message. He says: 

“The Government of General Herrera, there is good rea- 
son to believe, was sincerely desirous to receive our min- 
ister; but it yielded to the storm raised by its enemies, and, 


on the 2hst of December, refused to accredit Mr. Slidell upon |/ 
the most frivolous pretexts.”’ 


| 
| 


1} 

The President, then, has predicated his apology | 
for the order of 13th January, 1846, upon this re- 
jection. 
order was issued? I have already said that Mr. | 
Slidell’s letter communicating it was not received || 
here until ten days afterwards; and I make this | 
remark upon the authority of the Secretary of State. | 
In his letter to Mr. Slidell, of January 28, 1846, | 
Mr. Buchanan says: 


* Your despatches, dated the 27th and 29th December last, 
were received at this department on the 23d instant.” 

What room is there, then, for longerdebate about | 
this question. The facts are too plain to admit of | 
cavil, General Taylor was ordered to the Rio 
Grande before the President had heard one word | 
from Mr. Slidell on the subject of the final action 
of the Herrera administration. He was ordered || 
there, and our navy was ordered to the Gulf, while | 
the Administration was professing to desire a peace- | 
able adjustment of all difficulties with Mexico. He | 
was ordered there without authority of law, though 
Congress was in session, and in palpable violation 
of the Constitution. 


1} 
| 
| 


/any hazard to the country, or wh 


| House his instructions to Mr. Slidell ? 


he had received a ‘* peremptory refusal” from the 
Mexican Government, and had demanded his 
passports. And before the intelligence communi- 


_ cated in this last letter of Mr. Slidell reached here, 


the Administration remained confident, even after 
the letter"of 27th December, 1845, that Mr. Slidell 
would be received. I find in the ** Union,” the 
acknowledged organ of the Government, the fol- 
lowing, as late as the 10th February, 1846: 


‘Letters were received last night, in this city, by special » 


conveyance trom Mexicoand Vera Cruz. The letters from 
the city of Meyico are to the 14th of January, at which time 
Mr. Slidell was in the city, but was expected to arrive at 
Jalapa on the 17th. He had obtained an escort to that place, 
Not the slightest insult had been offered to him, as hus been re- 
ported ; but he had been received with much courtesy, and he had 
been welcomed in the society of the metropolis as an elegant und 
accomplished gentleman. He had not been received by the 
Government in his official capacity; NEITHER HAD ‘THEY 
DECLINED HIS RECEPTION; and,in fact, judging by appear- 
ances, there was no reason to believe that he would not he as 
acceptable to the Government of Paredes as to that of Her- 


rera.”? 

Here was an annunciation to the country, made 
by autprity of the Administration—nearly one 
month after General Taylor had been ordered to 
leave Corpus Christi—that Mr. Slidell had not been 
rejected! And if gentlemen would take the pains 
to look into the documents, they will see that the 
** Union” then spoke truly. The letter of the 14th 
of January was evidently written by Mr. Slidell to 
Mr. Buchanan, to which the writer of the article in 
the “Union”? must have had access. In a letter 
of that date, Mr. Slidell refers to the formation of 
the Paredes cabinet, and speaks in very compli- 
mentary terms of Mr. Castillo y Lanzas, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations. He says: 


“He is an intelligent and well-educated gentleman, and 
were he permitted to exercise any control, would, as I have 


| reason to know, from free conversation with him, at a time 


when he had no idea of being appointed to his present place, 


| be decidedly favorable to an amicuble adjustment of ull ques- 


tions pending between the two governments.” 


In the same letter he also says: ‘* My notes to 
Mr. Pefia y Pefia have been submitted to the 


‘council of government, but have not yet been consid- 


ered.’’ All this was done and said after the issu- 


‘ance of the order of 13th January, 1846, that fatal 


order which had plunged this country into the 
present ruinous and protracted war. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this array of facts, we are told by 


e- | ventlemen here, and by the President himself, and 
Could he have known it at the time this || 5 


y his whole party, that Mr. Slidell was rejected 
by the Mexican Government before this order was 
issued, and that it was issued in consequence 
thereof. Sir, there is nothing in the history of this 
transaction to sustain’ or justify this assertion— 
for it is nothing but assertion. On the contrary, I 


| do verily believe, that this Administration did not 
| desire that Mr. Slidell should be received, but that 


| it has used the pretence of his rejection as excuse 
for the war. 


It is manifest to my mind, that it 
had deliberately resolved to bring on, the war, at 
should the 
President now refuse to communicate to this 
And hav- 
ing thus plunged the country into it, if any man is 
honest enough or bold enough to call upon the 


| President for information in relation to its origin, 


or, in any other way, to question his Executive 
infallibility, he is forthwith denounced as “‘ giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy.”’ Such is the lan- 


He was ordered there, be- || guage used on the other side of the House towards 
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gentlemen on this side, as if that oft-repeated and 
stereotyped phrase could now be dignified by 
repetition In this Hall. i 

We were told, sir, at the beginning of the war, 
that we were fighting with Mexico because she 
owed us debts and would not pay them. I fear if 
this were so, that some of the States of this Union 
would be exposed to the danger of a war. The 

gentleman from Mississippi and myself and col- 
leagues, perhaps, might get into a scrape, as well 
as some on this side of the mountains, if it were 
so. And even the gentleman from Maryland 
might not escape. According to his argument, if 
Great Britain should declare war because some of 
our States did not pay their debts, the war would 
be just on her part and unjust on ours. But this 
was alla mere pretence. The truth was, the Ad- 
ministration was determined to bring on the war; 
and to do it, they sent Mr. Slidell to Mexico, with 
the determination that he should be rejected. At 
the same time a fleet was placed in the Gulf, and 
the army prepared for marching to the Rio Grande. 
If gentlemen would look at the reasons for the ulti- 
mate rejection of Mr. Slidell, it would be seen that 
they were assigned by Paredes to be that the army 
was marching into Mexico on the north, while the 
navy was ready to blockade the Mexican ports on 
the Gulf. It was not to be expected that Mexico 
should treat under such circumstances. It was 
contrary to the Mexican character that they should 
be forced to negotiate, and the President knew it. 
And Paredes did not improperly judge the Admin- 
istration; for, while a al pacificator was 
sent by our Government to Mexico, provision had 
already been made for moving our army to the 
Mexican frontier, and placing our navy in her 
ports, which the President’ must have known 
would cause the Spanish spirit to rebel. In * an- 
ticipation’’ of the rejection of Mr, Slidell, it was 
said, the order was given. Yes, it was designed 
that it should be so; and, in anticipation of the | 
desired result, General Taylor was sent to the Rio» 
Grande. Thus the ball was opened. ‘Then came 
that famous act, with a falsehood on its face, de- 
claring that the war existed by the act of@Mexico, 
by which the minority here were placed in the 
position either to refuse supplies or to swallow 
that false ‘* preamble.”? Under the power which | 
the rules gave them, the majority forced it through | 
this House. But if the fact were as the preamble 
asserted, what occasion was there for the preamble 
atall? No such preamble was adopted in 1812. 
Then Congress was content with a simple declara- 
tion of war, without a preamble. ‘Truth, neither 
then nor now requires disguise. The very fact 
that the preamble is there, proves that the friends 
of the Administration were afraid to trust the ques- 
tion to the calm. judgment of the country. But 
that judgment will be exercised in despite of all 
their denunciations, let them come as thick and | 
fast as they may. 

But when the act of Congress was passed, under | 
iretence that General Taylor’s army was about to 
e cut off, what did the President do? Why, sir, 

instead of sending the troops intended by Congress 
for that purpose, he organized a portion of them, 
and sent them to New Mexico and California to 
make conquests of those countries, in violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution and the letter of the 
law itself. He sent forces there, with instructions 
to establish civil governments, when he had only | 
the power to hold them, even after conquest, by 

military authority, The result was the most || 
singular state of things now existing in both New | 
Mexico and California. He directed the oath of | 
allegiance to this Government to be administered | 
to the inhabitants of those countries, and in case 
of refusal, they were to be treated as traitors, and || 
hung. Legislatures were organized, officers both 
appointed and elected, and the people directed to t 
vote on the question of anneration to the United 1 
States! And this voting, too, be it borne in mind, || 
is to be had under fear of being charged with | 
treason, if the citizens of those countries refuse | 
obedience t6 the laws thus imposed on them by | 
the sword. If they should now ask for admission | 
into this Union under these circumstances, we shall | 
doubtless be told that they are exceedingly anxious | 
to be annexed, when the whole, in point of fact, 
will be done by the power of the sword—that stern | 
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| have been subdued and desolated. 


sented to annex l’exas. u 
calamities along with it, from the effects of which 


‘The War with Mexvico—Mr. Goggin. 


This is the same power with which Tamerlane 


'overrun the countries of the East—by which, as 


history proves, so many other portions of the globe 
It is the power 
of the purse and the sword now doing that which, 
under institutions such as ours, is confided alone 
to the people—a power, too, which is exercised in 
the name of Democracy, but is used as a deadly 
stab at the vitals of the nation. So far as the ques- 
tion of power is concerned, I do not care whether 
Mr. Slidett was or was not rejected by the Mexi- 
can Government. The President of the United 
States was equally guilty ofa violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States when he issued the 


order of the 13th apnuary whether Mr. Slidell || 
Ir 


was or was not rejected. . Buchanan, the Sec- 
retary of State, pointed out, in his letter to Mr. 
Slidell, the course which the Executive ought to 
have pursued. He said, if Mr. Slidell should be 


| finally’? rejected, he should report that fact to the 


President, and it would ** then become the duty of 
‘the President to submit the whole case to Congress, 
‘and call upon the nation to assert its just rights, 
‘and avenge its injured honor.’ 
dent do this? Did he submit the ‘* whole case,”’ 
or any part of it, toCongress? Did he * call upon 
the nation” for its authority in the execution of 
his designs? The representatives of the people 
were then sitting in this Hall, Here was the war- 
making power of the Union. Here, by their 
representatives, were the people of this country, 
in whose hands alone are these great issues placed 
by the Constitution. Why, then, did not the Presi- 
dent pursue the course pointed out by the Secre- 
tary of State, by the Constitution, and by the past 
practice of the Government? It did not answer 
his designs to doso. It would not have comported 
with those secret purposes to which | have already 


referred. 1 believe, as sincerely as | do that we are 


all ultimately responsible to a God of justice, that if 
the people of this Union had not been cunningly, 
cautiously, and most studiously deceived by the 
annexation party, they never would have con- 
It has brought a train of 


we may never recover. And now, when these 


calamities are coming fast upon us, when the storm | 


is gathering over our heads, we are told here in 


| Congress—I heard the argument this morning— 
that we must look carefully to all expenditures 
' from the Federal treasury, that the Administration | 


may have more money toarry on this Mexican war. 
Everything connected with the home department of 


this Government is to be treated with neglect; our | 


rivers are to be unimproved; our harbors unpro- 
vided for; the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment retrenched; the resources of the country 


| andeveloped; the industrial pursuits of the people 


neglected; and everything that tends to a nation’s 
wealth and prosperity abandoned, that millions on 
millions of money may be expended in a war 


/ begun and prosecuted wnder the pretence—to use 


the language of the gentlemen from Maryland— 
that it was our duty to give moral and religious 
institutions to the Mexicans! And what are the 
moral and religious institutions which 
are so solicitous to give to Mexico? 


perhaps, throw some light upon the mode we have 


|| adopted to reform the morals of the Mexican popu- | 


lation. It is an order from the civil and military 
governor of the city of Mexico, as follows: 


* Orrice or Civit anD Minirary Governor, 
National Paluce, December 30, 1847. 

On and after the Istday of January, 1842, three guming- 
houses will be licensed and recognized us lawful in the city of 
Mexico. Each one of these will pay in advance a monthly 
tax of $500, and all othe? gaming-houses are positively pro- 
hibited. 


After the specified date, all personal property found ia | 


any house or place in which public gaming, without license, 
is detected, and all money and property employed in such 
unlicensed public gaming-house, will be confiseated, and the 
persons so detected will be subject to imprisonment for thirty 
days, and to be fined, according to circumstances, from fifty 
to two hundred dollars. 

*‘ By the Governor: . R.P. Hammonp, Secretary, §c.”’ 


This is a most admirable device to improve and 
refine the morals of the people of Mexico! I had 
always thought that the Dimoonee party pro- 
fessed an utter abhorrence of monopolies of every 


L GLOBE. 


> But did the Presi- | 


goatee 
saw an | 
article in the ** Union”’ of this morning which will, || 
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under the pretence that the money raised thereby 
is a contribution from the people of Mexico for 
the support of thearmy! A most admirable mode 
is this, indeed, to propagate the doctrines of civil 
and religious liberty amongst a people whom, as 


gentlemen tell us, it is our duty to elevate and 
dignify! 








THE MEXICAN WAR. — 


SPEECH OF MR. W. L. GOGGIN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 1, 1848. 


The House having under consideration the Presi- 
dent’s Message, in Committee of the Whole, and 
Mr. Ruert having addressed the committee~ 

‘| Mr. GOGGIN said: 
He should endeavor, in the hour which was 
| allotted him, to present for the consideration of the 
committee some few facts connected with those 
topics which had been discussed with so much 
ability by gentlemen who had preceded him. 

The discussion had assumed a wide range, and 

not only had the action of the majority been 

assailed from the other side, but most unworthy 
motives had been imputed to them for daring, 
in the spirit of freemen, to differ in their views 
from gentlemen who had constituted themselves 
the apologists and defenders of the President, 
| and who assumed to be the peculiar guardians of 
the Constitution, the rights and liberties of the 
people. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruert] had told them, in a new-born zeal which 
he seemed to possess, that the President had a 
right to engage the army and navy in a state of 
hostilities, without a formal declaration of war, 
and endeavored to draw a distinction between a 
state of hostilities and a state of war. For his own 
part, he could not make the distinction, which was 
one without a difference. The Constitution pro- 
vided that ‘* Congress shall. have power to declare 
war, to raise and support armies;’’ and the Presi- 
dent was invested with the power only of conduct- 
ing such war, when it actually existed. He had 
no power to take the initiative step, unless ordered 
by Congress, to place the nation in a state of war, 
or, if the gentlemen would so have it, a state of 
hostilities. He might repel an invasion of the soil 
which rightfully belonged to the United States; but 
he could not constitutionally invade, without the 
order of Congress, that soil which rightfully be- 
longed to another and a foreign State. 

Mr. SIMS interposed. 

Mr. GOGGIN hoped the gentleman would not 
interrupt him; he had but a short time at his own 
disposal. 

Mr. SIMS was understood to say that the gentle- 
man from Virginia had misconceived the remarks 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Rugrr)} 
who, at the moment, was not in his seat. 

Mr. GOGGIN resumed. He had understood 
the gentleman from South Carolinaas he had been 
understood by others now, and as he had express- 
ed himself at the last session of Congress. Here- 
jefore the gentleman from South Carolina had as- 
sumed the same position which he (Mr. Gogein] 
understood him to assume on-Thursday last. 

And, (said Mr. Gocer,) that the President, 
when Congress was in session, and when he might 
have had its advice, did, of himself, unnecessariiy 
and unconstilutionally begin this war with the Re- 

ublie of Mexico, | am now bold to declare, as I 
ee already done, and shall continue to do, in 
| spite of lamentations here or elsewhere. He charged 
| him, however, with no treason to his country, with 

no perjury to hisGod. He had mistaken his duty, 

and he could forgive him, had he but the mora} 
courage to confess his faults and acknowledge, not 
that his * ambition had misled him,’’ but that un- 
wise counsels had perverted his understanding, 
| Mr. G. could do this, though he and his friends 
| who think and act for themselves, (without the ap- 
1 po of cabinet meetings and state secrets,) had 
| been cha with giving ‘ aid and comfort’’ to the 
|| enemies of the country. He was unwilling to be- 


|| lieve that, in the main, his political opponents were 


kind; but here is such a monopoly as I have never || less patriotiz than he claimed to be himself; and it 
seen before—a monopoly of gambling shops, au- || had never been his habit to indulge in denuncia- 
thorized by the President of the United States, || tion of them, as disposed to trample on the Consti- 


arbiter, which has settled the fate and destiny of | 
millions before. 
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tution which they, in common with others, had 
sworn to support. Yet, when gentlemen hurled at | 
his side of the House, charges from which they 
claimed to be exempt, he was often induced to sus- 
pect, that they themselves were conscious of their 
own weakness and of those blotches upon the skin, 
which, like the murderer’s blood, left them ex- 


nosed, even in their fancied securit when the |, 
I ’ ’ 


victim whom they had long since buried in ima- 
givation was presented to their view a living wit- 
ness, to tésufy that oft— 

* The attempt and not the deed confounds.” 


And now, as to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina over the way, |[Mr. Ruerr.) He desired here 
to say to the gentleman, and ail those friends of 
his who had stood with him in 1833, that he meant 
not to derogate in the slightest degree from the 
high stand they took, as men of honor and integ- 
rity; and of the head of that party [Mr. Caz- 
HouN} he could, with great truth, say, that there 
was no man for whose private virtue and excel- 
lence of character he cherished'a more unfeigned 
respect, At the same time he would say, that he 
considered him as having mistaken his duty. 

The gentleman had said, that nine out of ten of 
those on this side the House were in favor of pro- 
longing this unfortunate war in which the country 
was involved, and which the people mourn, tor 
party purposes; and that all the inroads which had 
bec made on the Constituuon had come from the 
same quarter, Who, sir, (said Mr.G.,) 1 would | 
Inquire, has commissioned him to read lectures up- 
on political morals in this House? Does he derive 
it from that bloody force bill of 1833, which Mr. 
Polk, as a member of Congress, then voted for? 

Does he derive it from any close and intimate as- 
sociation with the doctrines of the proclamation? 
Does he exercise it by virtue of a commission fro 
him who, though denounced as an ** insolent and 
brutal dictator,’’ yet outlived the malice of his ene- 
mies—while his ashes now repose in peace be- 
neath the shades of his own quiet Hermitage? 
Who were those that, in the darkest hours of this 
Kepublic, in 1832 and 1533, were found, according 
to General Jackson, denying aid and comfort to 
their owa country ? Who were those that he found , 
it necessary to oppose in their attacks upon the 
Constituuon and the liberues of their country, as 
he understuod their objects?) Who were those of 
whom he said, in his message to Congress, when | 
speaking of the South Carolina Ordinance— 

“Tf these measures cannot be deteated and overcome by 
the power conferred by the Constitution on the Federal 
Government, the Constitution niust be con: idered as incom 
petent to its own defence; the supremacy of the laws is at 
anenud; and the mghts aud liberties of the ciuzens can no | 


longcr receive protecuon from the Gouvernment of the 
Union.” 


Now, I find, (said Mr. Gocein,) among those | 
who were embers of the Convenuon which en- 
acted the Ordinance of South Carolina, in 1833, the 
name of **R. Barnwell Smith,”’ the same individual 
at present bearing Ue name of the genteman from 
South Carolma, (2. Barnwell Rhett;) and who, 
though he hath put oil ** the name of Romeo,” will | 
notdeny that he was of * the house of Montague.”? | 
At this time, I have no doubt, he is not less a lover | 
of the Consutution of our glorious Confederacy, | 
and of Mr. Polk himself, than when he uttered 
these memorable senjiments—sentiments that will 
stand unul the last syllable of recorded ume, per- 
haps, as proof that the Whig party of 1848, (as did 
the Hero of New Orleans and the Umon of these 
States,) happily survived the anathemas and the 
want of * adlachment” of the genueman from South 
Carolina. Hear what he said: 

1 cannot palter With Conscience or play the hypocrite ; 
nor can Carola, consistently with her bonor or touts, dis- 
semble as to her true situation. I boldly declare it, (and | 
believe Lexpress the feelings of the freemen I represent,) 
under the Government as administered, J have no ardent 
ultachment to the UNION OF THESE States.” 

And yet that was the gentleman who stood up 
here and denounced the whole Whig party as 
guilty of prolonging this war! Whence, Mr. G. 
would again ask, had that gendeman his authority? 
Did he get it from his own consistency, prudence, 
loyalty to the Consutution, and love to this Union? 
Hear him again: m 

‘No: for here is the bill of blood by which the little of || 
the Constitution that was left is scattered to the winds; and 
the sword and the purse of the Confederacy are placed in 
the hands of an insolent and brutal dictator.” 


Were the Whig party to be alarmed by the de- ! 
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nunciations which a gentleman hurled at them, 
who had spoken in this strain of vituperation of 
one (General Jackson) whom this gentleman’s 
present associates (and particularly Mr. a re- 
garded as one of the purest and best of men. ‘That 
gentleman had been too recently initiated into the 
secrets of the cabinet to have learned his lesson 
well; and yet he came to talk to members of that 
House about the powers and prerogatives of the 
President, and based his entire speech on the doc- 
trine, that the Executive had a right to withhold 
trom the people all knowledge of the ends and pur- 
poses for which he had begun or was still prose- 
cuung the exisung war, ‘This was the gentleman, 
the privileged gentleman, who, with one other 
member of that House, had been allowed to in- 
spect public official papers which were withheld 
from the less favored eyes of other Representatives. 
lt must be apparent that, though the gentleman 
had not yet found his way to the White House, 
and might not have approached the presence of a 
political chief who had given his vote for what was 
called the infamous and bloody force bill, he had | 
got as far at least as the State Department, and had |; 
been allowed to examine records for which the || 
House had called in vain. The gentleman had | 
said, “So help him God, if he believed the Presi- 
dent guilty of a violation of the Constitution, he 
would vote to impeach him to-morrow.”’? Could 
not the gentleman see, even from his own case, in 
the opinion of some, that a man might attempt the 
grossest violation of the Constitution of his coun- 
iry, and yet not even be arrested? Why had they 
not impeached General Jackson, who, the gentle- || 
man said, had become to be a dictator in this Gov- 
ernment? ‘There had been a Democratic majority 
at the ume in the House, yet they never voted an 
impeachment. Where then stood the talented 
McDuffie and the lamented Warren R. Davis, the 
friends and representatives of the gentleman on this 
floor; they stood as we stand now, (said Mr. G.,) 
making charges against the President, but never | 
once moving to impeach him. 

And agam, sir: this same gentleman, who now 
reads lectures to the Whigs in support of the ac- 
tion of the President in relation to this war, when 
it was attempted in the House in the last Congress 
to insert the preamble to the war bill, declaring that 
the war had been begun by the act of Mexico, had 
voted against it, in company with the Whigs, and 
with some of Mr. G.’s colleagues from Virginia. 
Of this he did not complain: he wished to have no 
controversy with his colleagues about the vote they 
had then given; but when the gentleman from 
South Carolina got up here and charged the Whigs 
with prolonging this war, and yet had refused to 
say the war was begun by Mexico, what were the 
inferences to be drawn from his vote? Somebody 
surely must have commenced the war; the gentle- | 
mau refused to declare that it was the Mexicans, || 
Then it must have been somebody in the United | 
States. It was not Congress. Who, then, was it? 
Who in the United States had unnecessarily and 
unconsututionally began the war? The gentieman | 
had stood shoulder to shoulder with the Whigs in 
declaring that it not begun by Mexico; and yet, in 
five minutes after giving that vote, had voted the 
supply bill, with the preamble in its front; thereby 
voung in direct and open contradiction of his own 
speech then made, and in direct opposition to the 
vote he had just given. Now, when a gentleman 
of this sort charged inconsistency on the Whigs, 


| it would perhaps be as well he should look first at 


his own. 
But Mr. G. had another fact for the gentleman 


' on the subject of impeaching the President. What 


had a great Democratic Senator [Mr. Benton] said | 


| when the treaty for annexing ‘Texas was pending 


before the Senate in 1844: | 


« That the incorporation of the left bank of the Rio del 
Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty with 
Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would do, 
a part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chihua- 


| hua, Coahuila, and Tamauhpas, would be an act of direct 
' aygression on Mexico, for all the consequences of which the 


United States wouid be responsible.”’ 
«They, the President and bis Secretary of State, made || 


| the war themselves, and made it unconsti‘utionully, perfid- 


iously, clandestinely, and piratically. The secret orders to our 
army and navy were piratical ; tor they were without law to 
waylay and attack a friendly Power, with whom we have a 


treaty of amity ; and, as a member of a court martial, I would | 


sentence to be shot any ollicer of the army or navy who | 
should dare to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or cities un- 


| 
der that order.’”’ | 
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Mr. STUART, of Michigan, here said somethine 
to Mr. G. which, from the relative position of the 
parties, was wholly lost to the reporter. 

Mr. GOGGIN replied, that if the gentleman had 

| waited a moment, Mr. G. was coming to that point; 
he should not conceal the fact. When gentlenen 
| had had a Democratic majority, and John Tyler 
| was the President of the United States, if he vio- 
lated the Constitution, why had they not ln peach- 
ed him? 

Mr. STUART, of Michigan. 
not think so. 

Mr. GOGGIN said he had not been aware be- 
fore that the gentleman from Michigan had been 
called on to think upon the subject; for he had not 

' been a member of that Congress. The records of 
the House, he believed, did not show it. [A laugh. | 
| Mr. G. was talking to gentlemen who were tien 
members of Congress, and who might have im- 
peached President Tyler. Will the gentleman from 
_ Michigan insist he was one? If not, he begged 
that gentleman would not take Mr. G.’s remarks 
to himself. 
But now Mr. G. must, for a little while, pay 
his respects (all in a very friendly way) to his coi- 
league over the way, from the Harper’s Ferry dis- 


Because we did 


drict, (Mr. Bepincer.] He should not attempt to 


follow any of that gentleman’s flights of fancy; oh 
no; he was quite too poetical for him—he could 
not hope to match him in poetry; his muse would 
never keep pace with the gentleman’s, who, every 


one knew, made her eagle-flight among the clouds. 


But descending in the humble area of debate in that 
House, he had warbled for a moment even among 
**erabs’’ and **crawfish.’’ The stoop was great. 
He supposed his colleague likened the Whigs to 
shellfish, because they were known to carry shields 
wherewith to defend the Constitution. But if the 
Whigs were a “crab party,’’ how was it with the 
party of the gentleman? Was there no “crab” 
movement on their side of the House? They came 
into power with a holy horror of all banks; the 
very name filled them with disgust and terror; but 
no soongg were they snugly ensconced in power 
and plac® thun forthwith they set up to build for 
themselves one of the grandest government banks 
that the wit of man could contrive, and christened 
it the sub-treasury, the constitutional treasury, &c. 
Was not that proceeding a little in the “‘ crawfish”’ 
order? Was not this crabbing it somewhat? ‘Then 


. they had a very pious hatred of bank rags, and 


preached to ihe people that gold and silver was 
the only constituuonal currency; but it so happen- 
ed that they found a plentiful scarcity of the golden 
shiners, so they resortéd to an overflowing issue 
of treasury notes es a currency good enough for 


| the people, while they reserved what gold there 


was for those pure patriots who had been reward- 
ed with an office. Another crab movement. ‘Then 
they proclaimed themselves the irreconcilable, the 
deadly enemies of a protective tariff. But now 
they find it necessary to resort to a tariff again to 
replenish their exhausted treasury. Very crab- 
like, ‘They came here asserting a clear and un- 
questionable right to the ‘* whole of Oregon,” up to 
54° 40’, and they vowed they would have it, all or 
none. But no sooner did they see the British lion 
rising up from his lair and shaking the dew-drops 
from his mane than they crawfished back to 49°, 
a distance of near four hundred miles, and there 


_ they stood pouting with their coats off; but after 


awhile they thought it best on the whole to put 
them on again, then bid adieu to Old England; but 
turned about, shook their fists towards the South, 
and now vowed they would have all Mexico. Yes, 
all of Mexico—that was the language in high 
places here in the other end of the Capitol. Now, 
after all this, one would really think that the poetic 
gentleman from the Ferry (who was so great an 
adept in natural history) might have perceived that 
he and his party were quite as worthy as the Whigs 
of the title of ‘‘the crab and crawfish pay. 
Mr. G., however, would make use of no such lan- 
guage—he applied no such terms to gentlemen who 
happened to differ from him in political sentiment. 
locke but little time, he must hasten on, as he 
wished to say a word or two in reference to the 
_ resolutions he had the honor to introduce, calling 
on the President for information (in regard to the 

_ passport of Santa Anna, and the instructions given 
to Mr. Slidell, the minister sent to Mexico) which 
‘ the President had refused—refused to give to this 
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House, composed of the Representatives of the 
people, this information: they wished to know all 
about it. As the President had told them negotia- 
tions were at an end, as we were now In a state of 
war, there should be no secrets as to the causes 
which produced it—none, sir. Their constituents 
wished to know—as Representatives here they 
wished to be able to tell them when they got 
home—how this thing was. And by the by, an- 
other instance of the retrograde order had been, as 
he thought, shown by his colleague [Mr. Beptn- 
cer} and others, in the vote on the resolutions 
calling for this information, They had voted gen- 
erally for the call on one day, and the very next, 
came into the House and voted to reconsider, that 
they might vote against it. Happily, however, a 
Whig majority had overruled them. The Presi- 
dent had told them in his message that a slate of 
war abrogates all treaties; so a state of war should 
abrogate all secrets that existed before the war 
began. There were gentlemen here, however, 
who justified the President in withholding this in- 
formation; and they endeavored to sustain bim by 
examples drawn from the history of our own times. 
My colleague, [Mr. Bepincer,] said Mr. G., has 
adduced an example during the administration of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] 
in connection with the Panama mission; but that 
was a case directly against the gentleman, for there 
all the information had been given by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate, who made the call, and he informed 


volunteering in the public service? 


| Tuesday. 
| published in the Sun, of the FORCED KNEELING of the Ameri- 


| their lives. 


‘ 
On that sub- 
ject he wished to bring to the notice of the com- 
mittee one or two facts which he had seen stated, 
and which he had not seen contradicted—facts 
which had been brought to the notice of the House 
by a memorial presented and not disproved on in- 
vestigation, though the committee, as he learned, 
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were unable to get the necessary information at , 


the War Department, here, in Washington, to 
enable them to report upon the case. 


Mr. G. here read the following from the Pro- 


| testant Union of December 15, 1847, in which an 
/article was copied from the National American 
| published in Philadelphia: 


“We vesterday had the pleasure of conversing with Ser- 


| geant Willis, of Captain Naylor’s company of Philadelphia 


Rangers, lately from Jalapa, he having arrived at home on 
Sergeant Willis confirms the account, hitherto 


ean troops, to the Catholic Host, by order of Colonel Childs, 
military governor of Jalapa. The orders were issued to the 
officer of the day, Colonel! Roberts, of the 24 regiment Penn- 
sylvania volunteers. Both regulars and volunteers, officers 
and men, were compelled to obey the order at the peril of 
4s the Host passed by, the men were brought to 
present arms, then dropped to one knee, the hayonet fucing to 
the ground, the butt of the musket reversed under the right arm, 
while the left hand lifted the cap from the head and hung it 
upon the cock of the musket. men were, during the whole 


The officer of the guard replied, ‘ My 
orders are to drill you to the performance of this duty. If you 
refuse the performance of it, you know the consequences.’ 
Colonel Roberts kneeled down with the men.” 


Now, he wished to call attention to the fact that 
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And did his colleague endorse the suspension 
and recall of General Scott for the same purpose ? 
Was it the object now, on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial election, to arrest that noble, gallant old hero, 
just about the time it was thought he was going to 
conquer a peace, to bring him home, that the glory 
of thatachievement might inureto another? Were 
the Administration about to bring him home, fol- 
lowing thé course which they had pursued towards 
Santa Anna, to “kick up a row?” If gentlemen 
thought so, they mistook their man. General 
Scott was not the man to be used for that purpose. 
No, (said Mr. G.;) though he is a Virginian, I 
claim him not as a Virginian merely, but as an 
-Imervican—an American patriot, and an American 
General; as a citizen belonging, like General Tay- 
lor, not to any section of the country, but, like the 


} gallant hero of Palo Alto, Buena Vista, and a hun- 


| morning, driled to this ceremony by the officer of the guurd. | 
| The men protested. 


dred other fields, (born, too, down in his district,) 
as a gallant commander, a general, not less distin- 
guished on the battle-field than was another illus- 
trious Whig (Mr. Clay) in the councils of his 
country, who had given his beloved son as a sac- 
rifice to those who demanded it. They were Whigs, 
and it was found very convenient to call on Whigs 
in this war, and, when sent to the tented field, to 
fight at the bidding of the Democrats, they were 
charged with giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
instead of the Administration. But he (General 
Taylor) was not the man, more than General Scott, 
to bring about difficulties in the Whig ranks. He 


them of the fact; so that the Senate had it in its 
own possession, and had a right to judge for them- 
selves whether it should be made public or not. 
In all the cases cited by others, there were nego- 
tiations pending, and no war existed, as in this 
case, which had broken off negotiations, and when, 
as they were now told, the sword must decide, and 
diplomacy is at an end. 


| here, while our Constitution —— 

Mr. HARALSON interrupted ; but 

| Mr. GOGGIN declined to yield, asking the 
| gentleman not to interrupt him—that he wished to 
| go on and not lose any part of his hour. If he 
| had made any allusion to that gentleman, he would 
| cheerfully give way. 

He wished to call the attention of the House to 


would ask again, if this could be the object in re- 
calling the gallant Scott, just at this particular 
time? He did not say it was. But, as the gentle- 
man admitted that the President had thought proper 
to admit Santa Anna into Mexico for the purpose 
of ‘‘ getting up a row”’ 

Mr. BEDINGER interposed, and (Mr. G. yield- 
ing) said, he merely wished to state that he had 





But again: The examples in which calls of this 
kind had been promptly complied with were almost 
without number. He would only instance a few 
of them, and among others the call on General 


| the fact, that here, for the first time, if these 


charges publicly made were true, had such an 
attempt been made, in the history of our Con- 


not said that the object of the President in suffering 


| Santa Anna to pass our ‘squadron at Vera Cruz 


' was to ** kick up a row.”’ 


le had said, that we 


had nothing to fear from Santa Anna, because, in 
the words of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
(Mr. ‘Tompkins,] his capacity was about equal to 
the management of a cock-fight. 

Mr. GOGGIN, resuming, said, he left the gen- 
tleman and the country to distinguish between the 
carnage of the battle-field and that of a cock-fight. 

| He submitted the results, to determine whether 
there had not been something to fear from the 
»ower of Santa Anna, on his return to Mexico. 
He referred to those bloody fields where American 
skilland courage had coped, and coped succeasfully, 
though with fearful loss of life, with the forces of 
Mexico, commanded and stimulated to effort by 
Santa Anna, and asked if he were such a man as 
his colleague supposed him to be? 

His colleague had told them that the President 
| of the United States had commanicated to the 
| House of Representatives all the instructions given 
| to Mr. Slidell, compatible with the public interest 
| to be made known, and all the facts relative to the 


stitution, which guaranties that the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of thought, the freedom of 
| religion should be preserved sacred and inviolate 
| to the descendants of those patriet ancestors of 
‘| ours who fought and bled at Bunker Hill, York- 
| town, Monmouth, and Trenton—who bequeathed 
'| this richest heritage of constitutional freedom to 
| their descendants—that their sons who were called 
tary of State to communicate “ the instructions” out to fight battles in subsequent times, were to have 
given to our diplomatic representatives in England, | a particular religion forced down their throats at 


Jackson, in 1837, to show the political relations 
between the United States ant Mexico: @is call 
had been answered, Again: General Jackson was 
called on for information “ in relation to the outrage 
committed on our flag and the rights of our cilizens,”’ 
by British subjects, in the case of our coasting ves- 
sels, the ** Encomium’’ and ‘* Enterprise’’-—when 
he, (General J.,) as President, directed the Secre- 


with the correspondence that ensued. This cer- | the ae - Se ee said oan 
tainly was a strong case, where the points in issue | ie —_ bin ‘ ri ie eee a as 1 Ge | 
related to an outrage upon our flag, and where the || "°° Pace: sabi wh oe We eee ae . ‘tne 
subject had been one of the most delicate negotia- | ode ene 1he vie Rag: Peegcigas 5 ae uae 
tion. General Jackson had been also asked by the |, ™&@e ' aa a a? eth ee id k ® 
Senate to transmit his correspondence with Santa acca aes — Cae ot a ce Wh. oe 
Anna, afier he had been taken a prisoner by the neuita th ~ eatin ie Tae M h y» ae 
Texans, in 1836, and this he did without hesi- San t 1 “Md den ° sa oh aca weight ay 
tancy. He had no secrets to keep in regard to that hah’ old is hele h ao ad tan A geht mere 
matter, His letter, too, showed that what had been || saditi ‘ oie ee ‘ish ae i, ree  ceilieak teens | 
so often mentioned as the treaty of Santa Anna, || '" ® aa _ coh nae ole Ex hae oe ee 
making the Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas, | -. “4; aa tae ” as sae aisha bos. =? 
was not worth a groat; for, says General Jackson || @t G!stant land, were compelled to ear these In- 


admission of Santa Anna. Now, nothing had 
been given relative to Mr. Slidell—nothing as to 
the return of Santa Anna, save that pass marked 


to him, ** the Government (the Mexican) has no- aignities at the potas ef he:ayenes? 
tified us, as long as you are a prisoner, no act of 
yours will be regarded as binding by the Mexican 
authorities.” So, also, in the case of the call made 


on Mr. Van Buren for the correspondence between | 


the United States and Great Britain, in relation to 
the alleged transgressions upon the rights of the State 
of Maine by British authorities, and relating, too, 
(as in the case of Mexico,) to a boundary question, 

Enough of such cases had been cited to show the 
utter fallacy of the reasoning of those who tried to 
sustain Mr. Polk against General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren, to say nothing of other Presidents be- 
fore them. ‘ 

There were many reasons why we wished to 
see the instructions which Mr. Polk seemed de- 
termined to withhold. One reason was because 
we desired to know whether Mr. Slidell had an 
instructions in advance, which looked to the future 
introduction of troops into Mexico; and whether 
the President had given instructions to him which 
warranted the forcible inculcation of the Roman 
Catholic faith and worship on our troops? Whether 
the observance of the ceremonies of the Romish 
Church was to be enforced, by his order, at the 
point of the bayonet, upon Americans enlisted or 








In regard to Santa Anna, his colleague [Mr. 
Bepincer] had said he was admitted into Mexico 
for the en of ‘* getting up a row,”’ (to use 
his own language.) Had it come to this, in the 
administration of the Government, that the Presi- 


dent of the United States, and his Cabinet, had | 


nothing more to do than to carry on negotiations 
by which the exiled President of Mexico, who 
was engaged in the high amusement of cock-fight- 
ing at 
dened into his country, for the sake of * getting 
up a row!”’ This, he (Mr. G.) must say, with 
all due respect to the President and his coadjutors, 
was miserably small game for one who occupied 
the Executive chair of this country. ‘To kick 
up a row,” forsooth! And he did “kick up a 
row.” Yes, Mr. Polk, (if he could follow his 


colleague in his poetical flights,) after Santa Anna | 


| had got into the country, after the battle of Buena 
Vista, Cerro Gordo, and all the blood and carnage, 
might be supposed to have closet musings some- 
thing like this: 
“Ah, he is, indeed, a cantie chief, 
And well in war can flaunt his banner ; 
Thousands brave will rue the hour 
1 gave our foe bis Santa Anna.”’ 


avana, should be brought home and intro- | 


‘* private and confidential,’’ in these words: 
[*¢ Private and confidential.) 
“U.S. Navy Department, May 13, 1846. 
“ Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 
|| Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 
«“ GEORGE BANCROPT. 
** Commodore Davip Conner, 
** Commanding Home Squadron.”* 
As if the object of the President was to throw 
|| dust in the eyes of the people, when called for in- 
'| formation in reference to the return of Santa Anna, 
| ** or any other Mexican,” the President communica- 
ted information in regard to a little boy who came 
home with Colonel Frémont, and omitted to men- 
'| tion Almonte, Rejon, and the host of Generals who 
‘| were permitted to return with Santa Anna, and 
| who, when they landed at Vera Cruz, were re- 
| ceived, notamidst the roar of our cannon, but amid 
| the modest blushes of Commordore Conner, who 





| told us (this pass from the President in his pocket) 
|| “* that he deemed it more proper,’’** though he could 
| have boarded the Arab, not to do #0, allowing it to 
|| appear as if he (Santa.4una) had entered without any 
|| coneurrence,”’ 

'| Now, he wanted to call the attention of the House 
) to the remarkable disclosure made in the ‘‘Union,’* 
| (the organ of Mr. Polk,) of the 13th April, 1846. 
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Under its editorial head, that papers referring to 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, sai 

« According to that journal, the different sections of the 
Republican party in Mexico had, at the latest dates, resolved 
to unife againet the common danger, and had taken measures 
to invite Santa Anna to returnto Mexico, and assume the po- 
sition of chiefof the Republican party. Their overture had been 
Savorably received by the exiled President.” 


Here, then, was a proposition made from Mezi- 
co, ** to invite Santa Anna to return’ and ‘* assume 
the position of chief of the Republican party.’’ He 
was called back, not by Mr. Polk alone, but he 
united, it appeared, with the Mexicans in furnish- 
mg them this ** aid and comfort,’’ in the person of 
Santa Anna, 

Again: the * Union,’’ of April 9, copied ex- 
tracts from Havana, which say: 

“The ex-President (Santa Anna) has his emissaries going 
backward and torward continually between Havana and 
Mexico, and fis ex-ministers, who are here along with him, are 


very sanguine of his return to his native land much sooner 
than most people are aware of,”’ 


Indeed it was much sooner than most people ex- 
pected, for no one not in the secrets of the cabinet 
at Washington could for a moment have antici- 
pated that the head of the so-called Republican par- 
ty here, the President of the United States himself, 
would have given any countenance to the idea that 
Santa Anna was about to return to place himself 
at the head, and as chief of the Republican party in 
Mexico; much less did they even dream that one 
who talks so much of aid and comfort would him- 
self afterwards have furnished a passport through 
the American squadron, to this exiled general, 
whose return to his native land, as we are inform- 
ed was to occur sooner than most people were 
aware of. 

He also read an extract from the “ Union’? of 
10th of February, 1846, which said : 

«The Santa Anna party is growing stronger every day in 
Vera Cruz. It is confidently asserted that ifhe were to make 
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his app*irance at°any time, he would be supported by an 


immediate pronunciamento.”’ 


Here, with these facts staring the Administration 
in the face, and knowing that Santa Anna would be 
hailed as the deliverer of his country, this order 
was given to Commodore Conner not to molest 
Santa, but to “ allow him to pass.’’ He accord- 
ingly Janded, and, as would be seen by the Union 
of August 26, the officers of the garrison of Vera 
Cruz declared in his favor, and expressed a pur- 
pose ** in nowise to change the character of the war;”’ 
that ‘Santa Anna had the glory to establish the 
Republic, whatever may have been his errors ; he 
was a firm supporter of public liberty and national 
honor. For this we proclaim him leader of this 
great enterprise.”’ 

Santa Anna then published his proclamation, in 
which he says: 

. | 

«“ Mexicans! there was once a day, and my heart dilates 
with the remembrance, when leading on the popular masses 
and the army todemand the rights of the nation, you saluted 
me with the enviable title of Soldier of the People. Allow 
me ayain to take it, nerer more to be given up, and to devove 
myself, until death, to the defence of the liberty and inde 
pendence of the Republic.” 

Then, as if alarmed when he (Santa Anna) had 
taken his stand—when he had issued his procla- 
mation and declared his objects—the President 
and his party, as if a master-spirit had been con- 
jured up by them to lead our enemies, used these 
soft tones, with which the ** Union”’ saluted us: 

“Jt is impossible to conjecture what effect will be pro- 
duced on the Mexican policy by the arrival of Santa Anna. 
His rein-tatement in power seems not improbable. Jie ts a 
soldier by profession. Almonte seems to share his counsels, 
and 4e from the first bas fully committed himself on the 


question of war for Texas. * * * It (the Adininistration 
of Mr. Polk) mast negotiate sword in hand.” 


And the ** Union”’ of September 15, 1846, refer- 
ring to a statement in the New York Tribune, that 
Santa Anna, Almonte, and others, had embarked 
for Mexico, and that there was a reputed agree- 
ment between Santa Anna and certain agents of the 
British and -imerican Governments, to guaranty, 
through the United States, the establishment of the 
Mexican Federal Government of 1824, the Rio 
Grande to be the boundary, the Californias to be 
organized as a distinct territory, but not governed 
by Americans, &c., said that 

“There is not a word of truth in the whole story, from 
beginning to end; it is pure fiction, aud it is no less absurd 
than false. Baron Munchausen’s gun was an altogether 


common-place piece of ordnance compared with the goose 
quills in the service of the Tribune.” 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Goggin, 
m= . 


Yet the “Union”? of September 18, beginning 
to get its cue, but not yet to see the whole truth 


as we now see, and which it was feared to declare | 


even to the organ, said: 

“We do not pretend to say what facilities, if any, were 
granted to Santa Anna by our squadron, (not the President, 
oh no,) but we hazard little in asserting that the rumors afloat 
in the papers are without foundation.” 


And the ‘*Union,’’ going on, said: 


“The Norfolk Herald says, that it has seen a letter from 
the squadron off Vera Cruz, stating that the English vessel 
which took General Santa Anna to Vera Cruz, was boarded 
by a boat from the St. Mary’s; but the general showed the 
boarding officer a passport signed by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and he was aliowed to land. We hazard nothing 
in stating that no such passport was given by the President 
of the United States.”’ 


Here, then, was a denial of what was charged, 
(said Mr. G.,) but now proven substantially to be 
true; and (said he) this correspondence, though it 
does not give us the information we ask, discloses 
some remarkable facts. It appeared that one Mr. 


| Alexander Atocha, a Mexican, who he believed | 


was in the employ of our Government, sent out 
by Mr. Buchanan, had suffered at Vera Cruz an- 
other exiled Mexican General and President Pa- 
redes, to pass into the country, for which he was 
reprimanded by Colonel Wilson, and asked if he 
** claimed to be an .dmerican;’’ he said he did, but 
that ‘*he asked nothing from the United States, 
and wished nothing from them.’’ And (said Mr. 
G.) if we did not know that Mr. Polk was Presi- 
dent, it might well be asked, ** does he too claim 
to be an American?” The British commander 
who conveyed this Paredes to Mexico, it was de- 
manded by our Government should be dismissed 
from the British service. But Mr. Polk was to go 
unwhipped of justice; lest, forsooth, it might ap- 
pear that we were * aiding the enemy.” 

But his colleague [Mr. Bepincer] complained 


of the Whigs for giving encouragement to the | 


Mexicans, in holding out against our arms, as he 
said, because their speeches were read at the head 
of the Mexican line when drawn up on the field. 


Mr. G. said he did not know nor care how this | 


was. But did the gentleman think so little of his 
own poetical and eloquent speeches, as to suppose 
that the same mail which carried the weak and 
dull speeches of the Whigs, with their crab-like 
speed, as the gentleman had said, had not carried 
his also? And did he suppose the Mexicans could 
not tell which had the most weight? But were the 
representatives of American freemen to be estop- 
ped from the liberty of speech, lest what they 
uttered on that floor should reach the Mexican 
camps? He had supposed, heretofore, that his 
colleague went for liberty of speech and liberty of 
the press; but it coniak that the gentleman had 
lately endorsed the Austrian doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. For the gentleman’s 
especial benefit, he would read him a scrap or two 
of Austrian orthodoxy. It was from an interest- 
ing article upon the history of Italy—much of 
whose Riaestilien was referable to its subjection 
to the Austrian power—it was a work used in the 


elementary schools, by order of the Austrian Gov- | 


ernment, in the form of a catechism, too: 


** Question. What must subjects abstain from, [besides 
treason ?] 

«answer. They must abstain from talking unreasonably 
on the events of the war. 

** Question. And why so? 

‘answer. Because, as they are not aware of the real cir- 
cumstances of such events, they easily can deceive the pop- 
ulace with their discourse. 


** Question. What must citizens and country people do || 


not to be suspected? 


“ Answer. They must keep quietly at home, mind their 
own business, work and pray.”? [Laughter.] 


Was that what the gentleman would have us 
do? Was that his doctrine, that Whig Represent- 


atives should not “talk unreasonably of the events | 


of the war,” that they should “stay at home, 
work and pray,’’ while the gentleman and his 


party came here and denounced them, and com- | 


pared them to whatever suited their own fancy for 
denunciation? Was that the desire of gentlemen 
in this free Representative Government of the peo- 

le? Was this the school in which they would 
wi inculeated, upon the minds of our youth the 
doctrines of 1776, and the principles of civil, polit- 
ical, and religious freedom? Surely it could not 
be. 

As to the instructions to Mr. Slidell, and all the 
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| there was some necessity for calling for information 
in regard to these things—for facts which the coun- 
try had a right to know—which were locked up in 
|| the secrets of the department and withheld from 
| the public. 

It was wholly unnecessary for gentlemen to at- 
| tempt a justification of the President, upon the 
| ground that publicity was ‘* incompatible with the 

public interest.’’ Mr. Polk had just as well at- 
tempt to cover up the whole course of his Admin- 
istration in regard to this war, and tell us that he 
cannot let us know anything about it, for fear it 
may reach the ears of Mexicans. He might, in- 
deed, justify a refusal to tell us anything about it, 
for the same reason; for its commencement was, in 
truth, incompatible with the interests of the coun- 
try, which, sooner or later, will pass the same sen- 
tence of condemnation upon it which had been 
vassed by this House. As to the argument of the 
President, in his message, that, to give the infor- 
mation asked, might produce embarrassment in 
any future negotiations between the two countries, 
we had been told by the President that negotiations 
were al an end—that the commissioner (Mr. Trist) 
had been recalled, and that he should “ not deem 
it proper to make any further overtures of peace.” 
That our arms had been everywhere victorious; 
that to them had surrendered a large portion of the 
enemy’s country, including his capital; that Mex- 
ico had no money, and, in a word, was perfectly 
powerless; all this seemed to him (Mr. G.) to im- 
ply that we had it in our power to dictate the terms 
of any peace we might insist upon. There could, 
therefore, be no reason for refusing to give such 
' information as the President himself had; that it 
was still the more reasonable, as he had alread 
professed to have made public what he had in- 
structed Mr. Trist to do, and had himself commu- 
nicated the terms that Mexico had offered to this 
Government. Why should he then withhold in- 
structions which, long before that, he had given 
to Mr. Slidell; there was the point, and he wished 
the country to note the facts. The country de- 
sired tqa,know whether Mr. Polk, when he sent 
out Mr? Slidell, contemplated the acquisition of 
territory, as he has now’told us he does; whether 
| be had then cast his longing eyes to California and 
|New Mexico, as ‘naturally connected with our 
western settlements;” whether he then considered 
_ Mexico ‘too feeble,’’ as he does now, ‘long to 
continue to hold and govern them?’ These were 
important questions, and he desired to hear them 


|, fully answered by those who alone could answer 


| them. 

As to the causes of the war, they had been 
often discussed—he should not attempt to justify 
| Mexico in anything she had done. r. Polk, as 
' he denied our right to speak of them, might, if he 
chose, refer that matter to his “‘great and good 
friend,’’ President Herrera, as he called him, when 
he sent him his other good friend John Slidell—he 
might refer it to Paredes, who had returned by the 
| connivance of a Mexican in his (the President’s) 
| employment there. He might refer it to the Re- 
publican Don Lopez Santa Anna, who had his per- 
mission to leave his pit of game cocks in Havana 
to return to his native land, and to head his armies 
| —or he might refer it to Almonte, Rejon, or any 
| other Mexican who had followed from his retire- 
|, ment the fortunes of the military chieftain, till they 
saw him surrounded by an infuriated soldiery, 
cutting to pieces our best and bravest men in the 
open battle-field—or amid the darkness of the night 
stealing, savage-like, upon our outposts and senti- 
| nels, and there wielding, with terrible effect, their 
|| weapons of slaughter and of death. He might do 
|| this, or perhaps it would be more proper for him 
_ to consult those nearer home—he might go to the 
widowed wife—to the grphan child—to those whom 
the horrors of along and bloody war had made 
desolate in this world, and whose only hopes now 
were in meekly waiting for that which is to come, 
where war or its rumors are never heard, and where 
unwise counsels can never disturb its perfect re- 

ose. re 
. It had been argued that the refusal of Mexico to 
receive Mr. Slidell was just cause of war; but he 
wished to call the attention of the House to the 
_ position taken by Mr. Polk in his annual message 
in December, 1845, in which he communicated to 
_ the country a fact, which seemed, in a great meas- 


‘facts connected with the return of Santa Anna, | ure, to have been overlooked. After speaking of 
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having sent ‘* a strong squadron’”’ to the coasts of 
Mexico, and having ordered our army to the west- 
ern frontier, and stating that ** the result has been 
that Mexico has made no aggressive movement,’’ 
that ‘* the peace of the two Republics has not been 
disturbed,’’ the President said, after they had re- 
mained in this situation for many weeks, without 
any movement of a hostile character on the part 
of Mexico, ** I deemed it important, if posssible, to 
put an end to this state of things.’” What was this 
state of things? Why, a state of peace, a state of 
quiet, a state in which Mr. Polk seemed not to 
rejoice; for he said he deemed it necessary to put 
an end to ** this state of things;’’ and he commis- 
sioned Mr. Slidell to go to his “‘ great and good 
feiend,’’ the President of Mexico. Mr. Slidell 
presented himself, and the Mexicans agreed to re- 
ceive him as a commissioner, but not as a minister 
plenipotentiary—they said they would receive him 
as a commissioner * to settle the present dispute 
in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner.”’ 
Yes, sir, that was the very language: of Pefia y 
Pefia, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Relations, 
to our consul, Mr. Black, in his letter dated Mex- 
ico, October 15, 1815, and published to the world 
by Mr. Polk himself. 
sioner” is mentioned as the officer to be received, 
no less than six times, and a minister is never once 
mentioned—as proposed by Mr. Black. This is 
the very letter which Mr. Black communicates to 
Mr. Buchanan as the answer of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to the proposition of the President ** that 
existing differences should be determined amicably 
by negotiation, and not by the sword.”? The an- 
swer of Mexico agreeing to receive ** the commis- 
sioner’? was sent to Mr. Buchanan on the 17th 
October, by Mr. Black, our consul, who said, he 
was happy to hive it in his power “ to advise” his 
Government ** of a favorable result.’? Here, then, 
was an acceptance by our Government of the pro- 
posal of Mexico to receive our commissioner. 
Now, in this state of affairs, on the tenth of No- 
vember, just in time for Mr. Black’s letter to have 
reached Washington, stating that ‘ the commis- 
sioner’’ would be received, thé President sends out 
Mr. Slidell, not as a commissioner, but as ** envoy 
extraordinary and minisier plenipotentiary to Mex- 
ico,’ who, when he arrived there, as he had told 
us himself, in-his letter to Mr. Buchanan of the 
17th December, was informed by the Mexican 
minister * that the appointment of an envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary was not in 
accordance with the letter of the 15th October to 
Mr. Black,’’ and they therefore declined to receive 
him, as Mr. Slidell said, on the 21st of December, 
not on the 17th, as the gentleman [Mr. Ruerr] had 
told us was the date as shown by documents he 
had seen in the departments. This date was an 
important matter, in another point of view, asa 


historical record; and that it is of the date | have | 
stated, (said Mr. G.,) I refer to Mr. Slidell’s own | 


letter to Mr. Buchanan of the twenty-seventh day of 
December. Here, then, it might be seen in what 


manner Mr. Polk had determined ‘ to put an end | 
to this state of things,’’ as he called our state of | 
pee with Mexico in the fall of 1845, and when | 
ie seemed almost to quarrel in advance with her | 


because she would make ‘‘no aggressive movement.’? 
He gets up a quarrel with her about the reception 
of Mr, Shdell, and pretending to found on this 


affair his order (to General Taylor to march from || 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande) of the 13th Jan- | 
uary, 1846, he is forced, through his friends, who || 

had access to papers we have not | 
seen in the State Department, to assume that the | 


say they havy 


date of the rejection was the 17th, instead of the 


2ist December. Now, I impeach not the acecu- | 


racy of the statement of any gentleman, (said Mr. 


G.,) but [ am sure the House will sustain me in | 


asserting that Mr. Slidell himself shows conclu- 
sively that his rejection (if it were such) was, 
only received by him on the twenty-first; being, 


then, on that day, and communicated, too, to his | 


Government by letter bearing date the twenty- 
seventh of December, it is utter] 
could have reached here by the 12th of January, 
or the 13th, the day on which the fatal order was 
given. It would be seen, then, how important it 
was for the President to endeavor to make it ap- 
pear to have been on the 17th, as it would makea 
difference in time of four days in his favor. The 
President, in his annual message in December, 
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In that letter ** the commis- | 


impossible it | 


The War with Merico—Mr. G oggin. 


1845, in speaking of the orders to General Taylor, 
said ; 

“Before these orders were issued, the despatch of our 
minister in Mexice, transmitting the decision of the Councal 
of Government of Mexico, advising that he should not be 
received, and also the despatch of our consul residing in the 
city of Mexico—the former bearing date on the 1ith and 
the latter on the 18th of December, 1845—were received at 
the Department of State. ‘These communications rendered 
it highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that our min 
ister would not be received by the Government,” &c. 


Now, this ‘was unimportant if it were strictly | 


accurate as to dates; but to show that all this was 
but an after-thought, and that the paper referred to 


by the President as contained in Mr. Slidell’s de- | 


spatch of the 17th December was not a rejection, 
he may again speak for himself. He said, writing 
from Mexico to Mr. Buchanan on the 17th of De- 
cember, in referring to the possibility of his rejec- 
tion, ** should it occur, | shall endeavor so to con- 
duct myself as to throw the whole odium of the 
failure of the negotiation upon this Government,” 
(the Mexican.) And (said Mr. G.) this has been 
the **endeavor’’ from the commencement of diffi- 
cultics down to this time. An effort, a constant 
effort, has been made to mystify this affair before 
the eyes of the people; but (said he) truth is some- 
times elicited by the very efforts that are made to 
conceal from the public eye the secrets of diplo- 
macy. And now let Mr. Buchanan speak, ae by 
his decision some in that House would be willing 
to stand or fall. What did he say? In his letter 
to Mr. Slidell, dated 20th January, 1846, he said: 


“In the mean time, the President, in anticipation of the 

| final refusal of the Mexican Government to receive yon, has 

ordered the army of Texas to advance and take position on 
the left bank of the Rio Grande.”’ 


In the same letter, too, he (Mr. Buchanan) had 
said that Mr. Slidell’s letter of the 17th December 
had been received, and that ** should the Mexican 
Government, by finally refusing to receive you,”’ 
&c. Thus (said Mr. G.) it is placed beyond all 
‘question by Mr. Slidell himself—by Mr. Buchan- 
an, and by all the facts in this case—that Mr. Sli- 
dell had not been rejected when the order of the 

| 13th of January was given—that that order was in 
anticipation, or before his rejection, and the truth 
of history stood vindicated by the facts as they 
| were presented to his mind. Said Mr. G., I re- 
| peat that I charge no one with falsehood, ‘but I 
humbly conceive that the President as well as 
other gentlemen have been mistaken in regard to 
this whole matter; and I affirm now (said he) that 
Mr. Slidell was not finally rejected even as far 
back as the 2ist of January. Let Mr. Slidell speak 
again for himself. In a letter to Mr. Buchanan, 
dated Jalapa, Mexico, March 1, 1846, he said, 
**my letters. from Mexico (the city) speak confi- 
dently of my recognition.” 
| March, he had said: 


stant, of which you have already been advised. It is a 
| peremptory refusal to receive me in the capacity of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary.” 

It was not, then, (said Mr. G.,) till the 15th of 
March that Mr. Slidell was finally rejected, and 
therefore the **‘ Union” might well say what it had 
| said. But I hope (said Mr. G.) that paper will 

not be suspected of aiding the enemies of the coun- 
try by this singular admission. On the 10th of 
February, 1846, it said: 


* Letters were received last night in this city by a special 
conveyance from Mexico and Vera Cruz. The letters from 


Mr. Slidell was in the city, but was expected to arrive at 
Jalapa on the 17th. He had obtained an escort to that place. 
| Not the slightest insult had been offered to him, as has been 
|| reported, but he had been received with much courtesy, and 
|| he had been welcomed in the society of the metropolis as 
|, an elegant and accomplished gentleman. He had not yet 


| by appearances, there was no reason to believe that he 
|| would not be as acceptable to the Government of Paredes 


|| as to that of Herrera.” 

Here, then, was another proof, from Mr. Polk’s 
|own mouth-piece, contradicting those who, with 
| the President, endeavor to impress the people with 
| the belief that this war had not been begun with 
| Mexico by the President’s order of the 13th Jana- 
| ary, because she had at that day, as they said, 
'| rejected Mr, Slidell. . 

| He had but little time, and must hasten on. As 
|| the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane} had 
| thought proper the other day to introduce into this 
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Again, on the 18th of | 


*¢ On the 15th instant I received from the Minister of For- | 
eign Relations a reply to my communication of the lst in- || 


the city of Mexico are to the 14th of January, at which time 


been received by the Government in his official capacity, | 
neither had they declined his reception; and, in fact, judging || 
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debate the conduct of General Taylor, and to 
charge him with advising-the march of the army 
to the Rio Grande, let him (Mr. G.) read what 
General Taylor said a few days after the battle of 
Palo Alto. This was part of a letter from General 
Taytor to the Adjutant General at Washington: 
* Heapquarrers, ARMY OF OcccPpaTion, 
City of Matamoros, May 18, 1846. 
Str: I have the honor to report that my very limited 
means for crossing rivers prevented a complete prosecution 
of the victory of the 9th instant. A ponton train, the neces- 
sity of which I exhibited to the department last year, would 
have enabled the army to have crossed on the evening of 
the battle, to take this city, and all the artillery and stores of 
the enemy, and a great number of prisoners—in short, to 
destroy entirely the Mexican army.’ 


This necessity, then, had been exhibited to the 
department a year before; and the President and 
the department—who complained of Congress that 
they had failed to do their duty—though apprised 
of what was necessary to be done themselves, 
never thought proper to take this step for security. 

It was said that General Taylor advised the 
march to the Rio Grande. But the fact was, that 
General Taylor said if the Rio Grande was to be 
insisted upon as our ullimatum, then he would ad- 
vise a change of his position. Bring notthe charge 
(said Mr. G.) upon General Taylor of having 
brought on or evolohand thewar. Ifevera patriot 
heart beat in a patriot bosom—if ever a soldier 
showed that he was the friend of the Constitution 
and laws of his country, General Taylor had 
shown itin what he would now refer to. When he 
had reached Corpus Christi—when he had planted 
his army on the western frontier of Texas—when, 
if ever he had been an ambitious man, or desired 
to make fér himself a name and fame at the ex- 

| pense of his country, it might have been anticipated 
that he would have been anxious to push forward 
and meet the enemy then; yet, forgetting all but 

his country, he wrote, under date of August 15, 

1845: ‘* Nor do I fear that the reported concentra- 

‘tion of troops at Matamoros is for any purposes 

‘ of invasion.”’ 

He read extracts from other letters of General 
Taylor while at Corpus Christi, under dates of 
August 20, Septersber 6, October 11, 1845, Janu- 
ary 7,and February 16, 1846, all announcing that 

| everything was quiet on the Rio Grande, and as- 
'cribing the rumors and ‘‘ exaggerated accounts of 
‘| Mexican preparations to resist our advance, if not 
indeed to attempt an invasion of Texas,’’ *‘ to per- 
sonal interests connected with the stay of the army 
here,”’ and expressing the hope ‘that they will 
receive no attention at the War Department.”’ This 
was the language of a patriot—of a man who knew 
| his duty—who had something of the true citizen 
soldier in him—and who would not involve his 
country in war for the sake of any laurels which 
he might thereby heap upon his own brow. 

He (Mr. G.) was well aware, now-a-days, that 
|, it was becoming common to shift responsibility, 
| to endeavor to place others in the wrong; or, to 
| use the diplomatic phrase of Mr. Slidell, ** to throw 
| the odium” of measures where it did not belong. 
|| Yet, said he, I feel no fear that General Taylor 
] can be put in the wrong in his connection with this 
|| war. His friends court investigation of his whole 
|| public life, and particularly his connection with 
(| this subject. He had do doubt that any effort 
| made to put him (General Taylor) down, would 
| but the more and more contribute to elevate him in 
| the esteem, the confidence, and even the affections 
of the people. He asked no favors—but shrunk from 
| no responsibility. He(General Taylor) had through 
|| life, thus far, shown himself to be the friend of the 
|| Constitution; he had proven himself in many of 
| the most trying scenes to have been both honest, 
| faithful, and capable, a law-loving and a law-abid- 
ing man; carrying with him into the camp the 
|| precision and accuracy of the soldier, mingled 

with all the mildness, affability, and kindness of 
the old, staid, steady farmer. The people natu- 
| rally had an affection for such a man, which party 
|| feelings could not obliterate; men of all parties 
|| would stand by the man who, after the fight, 
| knew as well how to be just and generous to an 
_ enemy whom he had subdued, as he had known 

how to be brave and how to conquer him on the 
battle-field. 

Texas (said Mr. Goce) having been annexed 
to the United States by the joint resolution, ‘* sub- 
ject to the adjustment, sy ruts Government, of 


| 
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all ions of boundary that may arise with 
other Governments,’’ General Taylor, on the 15th 
June, 1845, was ordered to take a position, ** most 
convenient for an embarkation, at the proper time, 
for the western frontier of Texas.’’? Now, here was 
a clear indication at first, that Mr. Polk thought it 
his duty to hold and occupy the territory belong- 
ing to the Republic. of Texas, and no more; and 
the army was called then * the army of occupation.” 
Occupation of what?) Why, in the language of the 
resolutions, the territory * properly included with- 
in, and rightfully belonging to, ‘the Republic of 
Texas.” It was thought proper, perhaps, as it 
was the purpose of the Government to occupy it 
as our territory after annexation, to to the 
** western frontier,” that the whole territory this 
side of the frontier might have the benefit of that 
protection. ifa man in private life were about to 
pl ice himself in position to defend himself from an 
invasion. of his soil, which would come, if at all, 
from the west side of his farm—if he was deter- 


mined 


que 


that no hostile foot should profane one rod 
of that soil—he would naturally place himself on 
the extreme western frontier, and there await the 
coming of his enemy; if, indeed, he were a cau- 
tious man, not disposed to wrangle with his neigh- 
bor, and there was a doubt as to the exact line of 
the extreme western frontier, he would rather be 
inclined to stay alittle this side of the mark than to 
go beyondit. This, said Mr. G., would have been 
the safe rule for the President; but he, however, 
went up to Corpus Christ, near the mouth of the 
Nueces, and this point, we are told by Mr. Donel- 
son, in his letter of June 28, 1845, (he then being 
in ‘Texas, and our minister there,) was ** the most 
western point now (then) oeeupied by Texas.”’ 
Here was a position in which the President might 
have safely maintained himself with General Tay- 
lor’s army. Here was the point it was perhaps 
his duty to have maintained, and of which no one 
—no one of any party would probably have com- 
yamned, That this is so, I need (said Mr. G.) 
cS refer to the message of President Jones, dated 
16th June, 1845, to the Congress of Texas, in 
which he said, ‘*he was happy to announce to 
Convress that Texas is at peace with the world,”’ 
and we would have remained so, if that peace had 
not been unfortunately disturbed by Mr. Polk, 
who gave the fatal order of the 13th January, 1846, 
which, in fact, was an order to invade the territory 
ofa neighbor, with whom, as with the world, we 
were al peace at that time—at peace, sir, down 
even to the date of that order, as shown by 
General Taylor’s letter of the 7th of January, 1846, 
in which he said, ‘4a recent scout of volunteers 
trom San Antonia struck the river near Presidio 
Rio Grande, and the commander reports everything 
quiet in that quarter.”? Mr. Polk, however, deem- 
ing 1t** important lo put an end, if possible, to this state 
of things,” when we were at peace, when every 
thing was quiet, when, on the 13th January, 1846, 
Congress was in session in sight of the President’s 
House, issued, through Mr. Marcy, this order to 
General Taylor, ** Sir, Lam directed by the Presi- 
dent to instruct you to advance, and oc« upy, with 
the troops under your command, positions on or 


near the east bank of the Rio Del Norte,’ (Rio 


Grande.) 

This, sir, (said Mr. G.,) I maintain was an order 
made without authority—made without any con- 
stitutional power—it was an act of war, which 
Congress alone could declare. It was an order to 


march the army from the extreme western frontier, | 


one hundred and fifty miles across the territory of 
Mexico, to the Rio Grande—a march which Mr. i 


Benton himself had told them, ** had he been con- 
sulted, he would not have advised’’—and for this piece 
of information | am perhaps mainly indebted (said 
Mr. G.) to a gentleman trom ‘Tennessee, on the 
other side of the House, |Mr. Jounson,] who had 
imbodied the declaration in an amendment offered 
during the last Congress to the bill creating the 
oflice of Lieutenant General—a bill, the object of 
which had been to supersede General Taylor in 
the command of the army, and to place a civilian 
at its head—a bill having an object not less gener- 
ally denounced by the people than had been other 
aims and objects of this war. 

That the march of the army to the Rio Grande 
was unjustifiable, le’ Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of 
War, himself testify. An order of his to General 
Taylor was in these words: 
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“ Wasnineton, July 8, 1845. 

“Sin: This department is informed thit Mexico has some 
military establishinents on the eastside of the Rio Grande, 
Which are and tor some time have been in the actual occu- 
pancy of her troops. In earrying out the instructions here- 
tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of 
avgression, unless an actual state of war should exist. The 
Mericun forces at the posts in their possession, and which have 
been so, will not be disturbed as long as the relations of 
peace between the United States and Mexico continue. 

“W. L. MARCY. 

* Brig. Gen. Z. Tayior.” 

Here, then, was proof beyond all question, that 
while the whole territory ‘up to the Rio Grande 
was claimed,’’ yet that this claim, like that to the 
whole of Oregon, had not the shadow of a founda- 
tion on which to rest. It is claimed how? Mr. 
Marcy had admitted it to be in the actual oecu- 
pancy of Mexicans, and defended—possessed— 
held by military establishments, by posts—by 
forces and by troops of Mexico. They not only 
held it at the time of the march of the army to the 
Rio Grande—at the period of annexation—at the 
date of this letter—but ‘for some lime” had been in 
the actual occupancy of her troops, and Mexico 
was at peace with Texas. Was such occupancy 
consistent with any right of the United States? If 
so, Why had not the * army of occupation’’ been 


ordered from the first to take and hold the territory | 


as our own? Why had these Mexican troops 
been permitted so long as ull the 13th January, 
1846, to profane with their posts and camps this 
soil of citizens of the United States? On the con- 
trary, the rights of Mexico had been here acknowl- 
edged by these instructions fully. Not only Mex- 
icans, as citizens, then had a rizht to come this 
side of the Rio Grande, but soldiers—the army 
itself, had an acknowledged right to go there un- 
molested. 

How, then, again it might be asked, had this 
war been begun? For what, and to what end had 
it been commenced by the President? It had been 
shown it was not for the rejection of Mr. Slidell, 
for that occurred after an order to commence it by 
an aggressive move into the very territory that had 
been admitted to belong to Mexico. 
that our soil, or the soil of Texas, had been in- 
vaded, for Texas was at peace with the world, and 
no foreign foe had dared to disturb it. No. No 
cause of this sort produced it; and it would not be 
pretended that heeause Mexico owed us a few pal- 
try dollars, that we had cause to march our troops 
through her armed military posts to enforce their 
payment. No. And if we had, no one would 


pretend, he imagined, to argue that the President, | 


for such a cause, had power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to make war, when that Constitution ex- 
pressly prohibited him from the exercise of such 
power by declaring on its face that Congress, the 


people’s representatives, (that branch of the Gov- | 


ernment through which they spoke even to the 
President himself,) should alone have this power. 

France had owed us claims for many years— 
for a quarter of a century; we sent no hostile ar- 
mies to invade her soil. Great Britain had owed 
us; we ravaged not her coasts, or laid waste her 
towns. ‘Texas herself was now largely indebted, 
as she was at the period of her annexation; she had 
not been warred upon by her creditors, and her 
indebtedness had not caused us to reject her prof- 
fered embraces with other debtor States of this 
Union. Away, then, with such defences of the 
President; his course, his whole conduct, was in- 
defensible; and [ say it (said Mr. G.) more in 
sorrow than in anger. [rejoice not that he has 
lent himself in an evil hour to be the instrument 
that has effected so seriously our political, social, 
and financial condition, and which, in the judg- 
ment of this House, had laid aside the Constitu- 
tion, and assumed a prerogative that belonged to 
another branch of this Government. These things 
(said Mr. G.) give me no satisfaction, and I would 


| that they had not been; yet he should maintain 


these opinions, because he believed in their cor- 
rectness; he should do so in the discharge of his 
representative duty on that floor, whatever might 


be the consequences to him individually; and he , 


should feel himself unworthy of the trust reposed 
in him, if for one moment he faltered in maintain- 
ing the stand, which duty to his constituents im- 
pelled him to take. He desired to see the war 
brought to an honorable conclusion, and he would 
rejoice could he hear, to-morrow, that peace had 
once more restored our country to its accustom- 


It was not , 
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ed quiet, and that it had brought back to their 
friends the remnant of that brave and _ patriotic 
army which had crowned itself with the laurels of 
victory, though it had lost the blood and the Jives 
of many of its proudest and bravest votaries on the 
distant plains and mountain heights of another 
American Republic. 

As Congress, said he, had recognized the exist- 
ence of the war, ft became us not now to quarrel 
with that act, but fully and fairly to canvass the 
causes which induced it, and at the same time en- 
deavor, as best we may, that it shall not be estab- 
lished as a precedent for the future. And although 
for the prosecution of the war, it had been pro- 
claimed in October, 1846, that in the opinion of the 
War Department, ‘a sufficient force had been 
already called into the field’’—though it had been 
boasted that the’ Democratic tariff of that year 
would fill the treasury, now hopelessly empty, Mr. 
Goaan said he was disposed to give all the means 
necessary to rescue our gallant army from any 
peril in which it might be placed; he would do this, 
however, in terms which would indicate public 
opinion as to the merits of this war. He would 
not give a dollar to conquer another foot of her 
soil, if the object of the conquest should be to annex all 
Mexico to this Union. We wanted no such race 
as hers in the midst of ours—we wanted not her 
people in our councils—we wanted them not to 
fight our battlkes—we wanted not their habits, man- 
ners, and customs, alien as they were to ours— 
we wanted not their lands—we wanted them not 
with their debts; but we wanted peace, ratified from 
the halls of her own Capital; and that we would 
hold, with her other towns, (as we now had them 
and could not perhaps do better,) till peace should 
be restored on terms liberal enough to the van- 
quished, and not too exacting on our part as the 
victors. [Here Mr. G. closed, his hour having 
expired. } 








THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 
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SPEECH OF MR. R. M. T. HUNTER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Senate, February 7, 1848. 


The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
Military Foree— 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. Prestvent: If the bill before us appeared 

in no other light than as a mere measure of supplies, 

| which raised only the question of ten regiments, 
| more or less, in ourarmy, I should not have trou- 
bled you with any reasons for the vote which I shall 
give. But during the discussion far higher subjects 
have been involved in its consideration. The great 
question as to the manner in which the future pro- 
gress of the American people is to be conducted 
insensibly influences every mind in its determina- 
tion as to the proper objects to be pursued in this 
war. This, sir, is the grand problem which the 
American wind is laboring to solve, and upon the 
soundness of its conclusions must depend our future 
destiny for weal or for wo. No matter what the 
question presented, if it be connected with this 
war, it seems immediately to suggest these other 
considerations with which the public mind is so 
anxiously engaged. Of all the great political pro- 
blems ever presented to the world, I believe there 
has been none upon whose correct solution so much 
of human happiness has been staked; for no peo- 
ple ever existed, in my opinion, who had the ca- 
pacity to play so great a part in the affairs of man- 
kind. «The question is surrounded, I confess, by 
difficulties and embarrassments. It is given to no 
man to see much of the future; and our past career 
has been so rapid, so eventful, and so successful, 
that we can scarcely conceive.it impossible to grat- 
ify any wish we may have as to the future course 
of our people. But, sir, the hour has arrived when 
it is indispensable, not only to further and higher 
successes but to our own happiness, to determine 
the true objects of our mission and the real nature 
of the functions which we have to perform in the 
social progress of mankind. It is not surprising, 
then, that Senators should address themselves from 

_ this Hall to the public mind of the country, to in- 

| fluence its deliberations upon the momentous issues 
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before it. For of all the governments that ever 
existed, it is in this, perhaps, that a sound public 
opinion is most indispensable for our prosperity 
and safety. Our safety is not and never has been 
in the written provisions of this Constitution, but 
in the public virtue and intelligence which directed 
our institutions. ‘The great merit of our system is, 
that its movements are true to the popular opinion 
which directs it; and they will be good or ill as 
that opinion is true or false. ‘The system did not 


make our habits of popular thought, but they made | 


the system. The Mexicans had a constitution 
very similar to ours, but there was no sound and 
enlightened state of public opinion to execute it, 
and the instrument failed in their hands which has 
been so successful in ours. Should the public 
epinion of this country ever become debased and 
degraded, there is nothing in the provisions of this 
Constitution which could save us. ‘lo place our 
government in such keeping, would be to consign 
the delicate aad complicated machinery of a loco- 
motive to unskillful hands, in which we should 
move with swifter pace toacommon ruin. The 
democratic principle in government, like steam in 
the physical world, is the most powerful of agents, 
but, like steam, it requires the most careful and deli- 
cate Management, 

Mr. President, it is the highest province of an 
American statesman to influence, and in some 
measure, guide public opinion; and he who know- 
ingly deceives or misleads the people, is responsi- 
bie for the greatest political offence which can be 
committed under our system of government. He 
poisons the spring from which the whole city is 
supplied, and deals death in the water which is in- 
dispensable to life. 1 have great faith in the pub- 
lic mind of this country when it is truly informed, 
and time is given for deliberation. But the march 
of events has been so rapid that we are suddenly 
called to act upon propositions which heretofore 
had scarcely formed the subjects of speculation. 
Schemes of ambition, vast enough to have tasked 
even a Roman imagination to conceive, present 
themselves suddenly, as practical questions; and 
visions of splendor, which ten years ago we should 
have classed amidst the delusions of ‘ mirage,’’ 
are fast assuming form, substance, and reality. 
The disintegration of all the social elements in an 
empire covering more than 1,500,000 square miles 
of territory, and comprehending more than 9,000,- 
000 of people, according to the estimate of Muh- 
lenpfordt; the annexation of that territory, and 


the union of those people, aliens in race and hostile — 


in feelings to ourselves, with equal rights and priv- 
iieges, or their subjugation as a dependant province, 
are amongst the practical questions forced upon 
our consideration. ‘These questions are here, sir— 


here in our midst, without even the premonition of | 


those shadows which are said to give warning of 
coming events. So suddenly have these considera- 
tions pressed themselves upon us, that the mere 
current of events is leading us to the establishment 
of precedents, if not of principles, which affect the 
entire frame-work of our government. The most 
despotic of all powers, the power of the conqueror 
over these eight or nine millions of people, is exer- 
cised by the Executive branch of our Government, 
without the least participation of Congress—for 
which, I by no means censure him, as it was, per- 
haps, inevitable in the absence of all law in relation 
to the subject. Nor are we, perhaps, to be blamed 
for the want of action in this matter. Our system 
was not founded for conquests; our habits as a 
people have not been those of war, and there was 
no preparation for the present, because it was not 
foreseen in time to make it. But, Mr. President, 
difficult and embarrassing as are these questions, 
we have to meet them. It is time that we were 
determining upon the true objects to be pursued in 
this war, and nothing would perhaps facilitate a 
correct conclusion upon this subject more than a 
determination as to the true ends of our national 
existence, and the proper mode of conducting our 
progress as a people. This, in my opinion, is the 
problem whose solution in the public mind is to 
precede its determination as to the objects of the 
war. Nay, sir, it presents the great considerations 
which will mainly determine the future course of 
our foreign relations. I waivea!'l discussion as to 
the justice of the war, or our capacity to subjugate 
the Mexican people entirely and completely. I 


shall treat the question as if there was no doubt of | 
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our power and right to manage the whole matter 
in reference to our own interests, in order to see if 
we may not attain results, from this point of view, 
which are consistent with our duties to humanity 
as well as to ourselves. 

If we could choose our mode of progress, (and 
happily we may, as [ believe, if we would select 
the best,) in what manner.should we regulate it? 
Shall we accept it as our mission to plant and in- 
habit the wilderness, to reduce the waste to human 
usés, and fill up what is open to us with a homo- 
geneous and fraternal people? Are our triumphs 
to be sought in the peaceful arts, the noble achieve- 
ments of civilization, the development of higher 
forms of social life, and the introduction of purer 
principles of political action? Is it to be eur aim 
to hecome a self-educating, a self-sustaining, and a 
self-governing people, so true to themselves and so 
just to others as to be able to increase their physi- 


cal without loss of moral power, to an extent never 
Or || 


before witnessed in the eeneration of man? 
are we to pursue another course, and imitate Ro- 
man and British examples? Is the history of our 
successes to be written on the ruins of others; and 
are our achievements to consist in subjucating na- 
tions and conquering provinces? Is it to be our 
glory merely to extend our boundaries without add- 
ing to our own happiness, and without reference 
to the rights or sufferings of others? In other 
words, shall we grow as the oak which strikes the 
root deeper as it extends the branches, and increases 
in size without impairing its symmetry or destroy- 
ing the just proportion of any of the elements of its 
streneth and elegance? Or shall we climb like the 


_ vine which destroys what it cling to, and under an 


outward form of beauty and of life, covers and con- 
ceals decay and death within? Mr. President, we 
are now strong enough to feel that either career is 
open to us. Both roads lie before us, and it is for 
ourselves to determine which we shall pursue. 
But | trust that we shall not lone hesitate as to the 
choice. The more I consider the nature of our 
government, and the circumstances of our people, 
the more firmly | am convinced that a taste for | 
peace is indispensable for the high development of 


our social advantages, and the complete fulfilment 


, achieved. 


of a greater destiny than any nation has yet 
The circumstances attending our early 


| settlement on the continent, the nature of our insti- 
| tutions, the cotemporaneous expression of the opin- 


ions of the fathers of the Republic, all seem to prove 
that the hand of God and the voice of man have 
alike indicated the peaceful nature of the mission 
upon which we were sent. The combination of a 
great amount of physical power, with ahigh degree 


| of liberty, of all political ends, seems to have been 


the most difficult of attainment. I know of no in- 
stance in which the two may be fairly said to have 
been united. Indeed, I know of no people whose 
form of government and whose physical condition 
justly entitled them to hope fora union of both, 
except our own. Planted in the wilderness more 
than two hundred years ago, they have extended 
their occupation of it as they grew, under every 


| circumstance which could favor freedom of thought 
_and energy of action. 


Subjected to no pressure 
of moment from without, they enjoyed every ad- 
vantage in their training for self-government. 
Growing up gradually as a homogeneous people, 


| they acquired political knowledge from experience, 
| and the changes to which they were exposed being 


in themselves and not in others, they were prepared 
to meet them. On the one hand, the extent of un- 


occupied territory saved them from the dangers of 


a crowded population, which are said to be most 
trying to popular governments; whilst on the other, 
many favoring circumstances concurred in forming 
a public opinion sufficiently sound and enlightened 
to direct a government safely. Nor was this all; 
they were fortunately, no, sir, providentially, set- 
tled in different communities, separated not in race 
or feeling, but according to physical differences, 
which in some degree gave a local tinge to public 
sentiment. They came together as separate com- 
munities, and upon conditions which enabled each 
State to develop its peculiar genius, and placed 
them under common Genie only for the common 
defence ard the free interchange of trade and inter- 
course with each other. A voluntary association 
of free republics was thus formed, in which, by a 


skillful distribution of duties, and a wise claasifica- | 


tion of interests, the whole subject of government | 
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was placed within the reach of popular control. 
The sense of the people was taken by parts in 
matters affecting only the parts, and their action 
became common only where the interests were 
general. This form of the federal principle pre- 
sented man, for the first time in his history, a 
rational hope of solving practically the great prob- 
lem of accumulating social power in large masses, 
without prejudice to individual freedom. The 
capacity of despotic governments for extensive 
dominion has been many times attested; but their 
experience scemed to prove that individual liberty 
was the price to be paid for it. For the first time 
in the annals of man, a rational prospect for empire 
was opened to the democratic principle in its prog- 
ress, through the voluntary association of our free 
republics, whose strongest cohesive bond consisted 
in the common sympathies and sentiments of a 
common race. As if nothing should be wanted 
for future development, unoccupied territury lay 
before them, boundless, it would have seemed, ‘‘as 
wish could claim.”’ ‘To convert this wilderness to 
the uses of civilized man, to settle it with a homo- 
geneous and fraternal people, to cultivate a sound 


and enlightened public opinion, and institute a 


government which should depend upon and reflect 
it, were the great aims of our fathers. It is plain 
that they believed that the interests and tastes of 
our people would lead to peace; and upon this 
supposition founded the hope of accomplishing 
such a destiny. ‘The government was organized 
with strength for defence; but there is not a fea- 
ture in it which fits it for conquests and aggressive 
war. Noextensive war of this character could 
be carried on for ten years, without destroying the 
balances of our government, and changing the 
distribution of power amongst its parts. We are 
strong enough to make it the interest of others to 


| avoid a conflict with us; and weare so organized 


' kindred races and with kindly feeling. 


_ of territory, is scarcely to be denied. 


and circumstanced as to have ourselves the deepest 
interest in peace. If we can fill this vast country, 
over which we have title, from sea to sea with a 
fraternal people, virtuous and wise enough to ad- 
minister their own government, and provide for all 
the wants of ahighly-refined civilization, we shall 
have done more than ever was effected before, and 
enough to satisfy the Icftiest aspirations of ambi- 
tion. But it must be confessed that the difficulty 
of the task increases with the extent of our terri- 
tory and the numbers of our people, although of 
That the 
diversities of sectional interest, and the relative 
power of the Executive, increase with the extension 
dut with the 
great improvements in the means of intercourse, 
and the steady march of popular intelligence, it is 
perhaps not extravagant to hope that our race may 
grow to this greatness, with capacities improved 
by exercise, and powers gradually developed in the 
discharge of the new duties imposed upon them by 
their growth. What other people ever enjoyed the 


| prospect of attaining such power without crime? 


3ut to reach this consumation, it is essential that 


| certain conditions must be observed in the course 


of our progress. As our empire extends we must 


| diminish the action of the central government on 


the parts, to avoid the double danger of increasing 


| the tendencies to sectional division and the undue 


growth of Executive power, which becomes rela- 
tively greater in our system as we multiply ta 
numbers. This cannot well be done with the 
expenditures and the funding system required by 
frequent wars. It is necessary, too, that the vast 
country which we are to occupy should be covered 


| with a homogeneous and fraternal people, a people 
| growing in intelligence as they increase in power, 
‘to justify usin hoping for that harmony of senti- 


ment, and sound and enlightened public opinion, 


| which are indispensable to the successful admin- 


dently incorporated in our body politic. 


| hope. 


istration of popular institutions. This cannot be 
expected if alien and hostile races are to be sud- 
Indeed, 
it is much—the less sanguine might say too much 
—to expect to accomplish the ends which I have 
supposed, to be within the legitimate range of our 
Still, sir, [ believe it may be done, if we 
are true to ourselves and faithful to our mission. 
We have glready accomplished so much, our past 


course has been so worderful and success‘ul, that 


} 


it would seem to be not extravagant to entertain 
this hope for the future. Experience demonsrates 
that the progress of public intelligence and virtue 
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diminishes the range of the necessary interference 
of government, and places under the control of 
public opinion and the guidance of individual inter- 
est many subjects which here tofore have been reg- 
ulated by law. If the « ohesive power of the bonds 
by which our society 138 held together is daily 
weakened by the’ extension of our population, it 
is also daily strengthened by improvements in 
the means of intercourse, The introduction of 
the prin ip! sof free trade removes many of the 
causes of sectional jealousies, and diminishes the 
subjects of necessary legislation. If the extension 
of our people increases the difficulties of free gov- 
ernment, the march of mind develops new resour- 
ces for overcoming them. ‘That there are limits 
to this capacity is not to be denied; but it is equal, 
I believe, to the accomplishment of the mission 
upon which we were sent, Can a more magnifi- 
cent destiny be conceived than the realization of 
To fill a continent of space with all 


such hopes 
the element it, life, and etvilization, in their 
purest forms and hi m—to wring 
from the reluctant om Isp < fearth the fruits which 
she yields only to human skill and industry, and 
to discover resources in the 


rhest combinatic 


boundless stores of 
nature for every new or increasing want which a 
progressive civilization may develop—to acquire 
a moral influence more extensive and enduring 
than any power of the sword, and which enforces 
homage, not from the lips, but the heart of every 
humarv being who ean feel the force of beneficent 
example. llappy ourselves, and the cause of 
happiness in others, what higher tribute could we 
offer to Llim who has endowed us with such un- 
paralleled advantages, than the spectacle of sucha 
power guided by the spirit of justice and modera- 
tion, and directed to virtuous ends? But, Mr. 
President, great, glorious, and exciting as 1s this 
picture of our future, we must reverse it all if we 
take the other course, and Jaunch into a career of 
war and conquest, If we expect to increase from 
plundering the stores of others; if we wish to 
acquire glory from the skill w ith which we work 
that human machine called an army, and to emu- 
late the march of those who carved their way with 
the sword, tt may be well to look to the end of that 
road before we take it. Undoubtedly we have the 
power to become a scourge to others, but there is 
danger that we may leave our own life in the sting. 
Thereare daily symptoms of a growing disposition 
in the public mind for wars of conquest, which | 
have observed with the deepest regret. The con- 
scious vigor of early manhood is generally ambi- 
tious of display. But I believe that there could 
be no impartial and intelligent observer of our 
position and the circumstances which surround 
us, who would not decide that it is ourselves more 
than others whom we need to conquer. 

We already hear of a public opinion forming 
for the absorption of the whole of Mexico, or its 
annexation as an dependant province. No such 
propositions have been formally made in this body; 
but the tone of some of the public prints, and much 
that has fallen from Senators in the course of this 
discussion, are well calculated to inspire apprehen- 
sion in relation to the growth of such desires. Sir, 
I was glad to hear the chairman of Foreign Rela- 
tions declare that the President entertained no such 
idea. i had not supposed that he would have 
indulged it; but L felt most deeply the force of the 
declaration of the distinguished Senator, that the 
course of events migh force us in that direction. 1 
was gratified to hear the Senator say that he had 
no such purpose at present; but the course of the 
argument in which he met the views of the able 
Senator from Tennessee struck me as ominous and 
alarming. ‘The Senator from ‘Tennessee presented 
a striking and glowing description of the evils 
likely to ensue from the execution of these schemes, 
and the Senator from Arkansas met him with 
arguments designed to show that no such dangers 
were to be apprehended from them; but, on the 
contrary, if [understood him, thatthe consequences 
might be beneficial. Now, sir, why was this so, 
if the Senator did not to some extent favor the 
project unde r discussion? We all know that he 
1s a practical man. He has no idle love for mere 
logomachy. He did not use such arguments mere- 
ly to show that his ingenuity was equal to the task 
of making the worse appear the better side. No, 
sir, he presented these viewa because he felt their 
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"] 
regard these declarations as amongst the most | 
ominous signs of the times. The distinguished | 
Senator from Michigan, chairman of Military Af- 
fairs, has expressed the opinion that we might 
swallow all of Mexico without its killing us; and 
my attention has lately been called to a letter 
from the second officer in this Government to a 
public meeting in New York, in which he seemed 
to consider it as neither an improbable nor inglo- 
rious idea that we were to assume *“‘the guardian- | 
ship of a crowded and confedersted continent.” | 
Where are we, Mr. President?) What has become 
of those maxims of prudence and caution by which 
we used to reguiate the course of our public affairs? 
What new lights have beamed upon us since, and 
under what shadow is hidden the dim religious ray 
of that lamp of experience by which our fathers 
were wont to guide their feet? It seems to have 
been lost sight of in the intensity of our gaze upon 
the Aurora Borealis of 54° 40’, or the more attrac- 
tive lustre of the Southern Cross, towards which 
our God Terminus seems to be advancing with all 
the speed of forced marches. Canit be gravely con- 
templated, Mr. President, to incorporate eight or | 
nine millions of such a people, aliens in race and 
hostile in feeling, with ourown? Is there nothing | 
in the free Anglo-Saxon spirit which revolts at |) 
the idea of an equal association with such a mix- 
ture of Spaniard, Indian and Negro? Would our | 
people ever agree to admit such a population to 
equal rights and privileges with themselves? or 
would they submit to a government in which it 
was felt as a powerful political element? Where 
then would be found that sound and enlightened 
public opinion which is the moving power and 
living principle of our government? Where the 
cohesive bond of the fraternal spirit of a homo- 
reneous people which is so essential to just and | 
harmonious action? The Mexicans have tried the 
experiment of administering a Government like 
ours, aud failed from the want of public virtue and 
intelligence. Would they become better by asso- 
ciation with us, or should we become worse? Mr. 
President, should the experiment ever be attempted 
of incorporating such a population with ourselves, 
it will be found that our people will not submit to 
it. The Union would be dissolved, or our form 
of government would be changed in effecting it. 
But the Senator from Arkansas has a summary 
mode of disposing of this difficulty. He says, if | 
I understand him, that he would “enact proper 
naturalization laws which treated the white man 
as a white man, and the Indian as an Indian.” 
Does the gentleman forget that the Indian and 
mixed races constitute six-sevenths of the entire 
Mexican population? Does he remember that these 
lndians are the descendants of those who more than 
two centuries ago had established a civilization 
whose monuments still strike the beholder with 
wonder and admiration ?—a civilization, perhaps, 
not very greatly inferior to that of his invader, 
Does he forget that these people, after the first 
Mexican revolution, were admitted to equal rights 
and privileges with the other races, and to some 
extent have enjoyed a share in the administration 
of justice and the direction of the Government? 
When he reflects upon the nature and constitution of 
our own legislature, does he expect to be allowed to 
place these people under the government of Indian 
agents? Is he quite sure that he would have to meet 
none of those questions to which a Southern man 
is most sensitive, in his attempts to regulate this 
Indian government according to his wishes? 

But there is another form of the proposition 
which is more dangerous, because it is more plaus- 
ible. I mean the annexation of Mexico as a 
dependant prov ince—a scheme which, I fear, many 
entertain, and which, some of my friends assure 
me, is daily growing in popular favor. Where, 
sir, is the warrant for such a proposition either in 
the spirit or letter of the Constitution? The letter 
certainly contains no such authority, and if the 
spirit of our past professions and institutions as- 
sert any one thing more emphatically than another, 
it is the right of a people to self-government. ‘To 
hold a foreign province for military purposes 
during a war, is undoubtedly legitimate; but to 
hold peopled provinces as permanent dependen- 
cies, is utterly incompatible with our system of 
government. It requires the pencil of no extrava- 


gant fancy to depict many ruinous consequences _ 
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benefits? What are we to gain by it?) We should 
have the care and trouble of governing them, and 
if they paid the expenses, they would do more than 
is done by most provinces, or any of the Civilized 
nations, in modern times. The taxes to Support 
their own government are as much, or more, than 
any civilized people have borne in later days, ‘There 
is, | believe, no dependency of the British empire 
whose government has not cost more than its 
people contributed. There is no government jn 
Kurope, heavily taxed as are its people, which has 
not incurred a debt in addition to the expenditure 


/ of all that could be raised by annual taxation, 


The expenses of their governments, and of the 

wars necessarily incident to their separate national 

existence, has been greater than any civilized 

nation has paid—our own being no exception to 

the rule; for all are in debt, and in debt incurred 

for the support of their governments. How, then, 

can we expect to secure a pecuniary indemnity by 

retaining Mexico as a province? With all the 

inducements of national pride, they never have 

been able to support the government of their own 

choice; and is it to be expecied that they would do 

more, or could be made to do more, for a govery- 

ment of foreigners which was odious to them? If 
not raised by taxation, where is the money for 

indemnity to be obtained? ‘They have no national 

domain of much value of which we are aware. 

The mines are private property, and would proba- 
bly yield us but little more thin they have already 

produced in taxation to the Mexican Government. 

No one would propose to confiscate private prop- 
erty or that of the church. Sir, the result would 

be, that we ourselves would be forced to contribute 
largely for the expensive amusement of governing 
a people who detested us and our yoke. It would 
constitute an annual drain upon us of millions to 
sustain the public officers and the army necessary 
for their permanent subjection. I repeat the very 
pertinent inquiry of the Senator from Tennessee, 
what should we do with the church establishments? 
‘The Senator from Arkansas said, as | understood 
him, that other nations had overcome such diflicul- 
ties, and why might not we do the same thing? 
The gentleman forgets that we have a special 
difficulty in the way, which they did not have to 
encounter. Ours is the only Government, with 
which [ am acquainted, whose constitution posi- 
tively forbids a connection between Church and 
State. In all other governments, with, perhaps, 
one exception, such a connection exists; but our 
Constitution forbids it, and the religious and polit- 
ical feelings of this country would both require 
that there should be no church established by any 
government over which we had control. 

{Here the Senator from Arkansas informed Mr. 
H. that he had misunderstood him; he had _pro- 
posed religious toleration as a mode of escaping the 
difficulty. ] 

I beg pardon, Mr. President; I did not mean to 
misrepresent the Senator from Arkansas, but his 
correction only brings me the more speedily to the 
conclusion to which I wasarriving in another mode. 
Yes, sir, we should have to introduce religious tole- 
ration, and dissolve all connection between Church 
and State, if we assume the government of that 
people—a step which would increase vastly the 


| difficulty of holding that country as a dependant 


province. Whoever will examine the nature and 
constituence of that population, and survey their 
past history, must be convinced that the church is 
the key-stone of the arch which has sustained the 
‘fabric of Mexican society. Four-sevenths of that 
entire population are Indians, two-sevenths of the 
mixed, and only one-seventh of the pure white 
'race. A hierarchy seems to have beeen peculiarly 
| suitable to the genius and tastes of the larger and 
' more suffering portion of that people; I mean the 
| Indian race. It is difficult to believe, that without 
| this common bond of a church establishment, there 
would not have been frequent wars between the 
/ races, or that we should have seen even the little 
| of unity and harmony of national movement, which 
their history has exhibited. Destroy this, as we 
should be constrained to do, if we assumed their gov- 
ernment, and we should not only destroy what- 


ever social unity exists, but we should have to en- 


counter their positive hostility inflamed by religious 
zeal, in addition to the opposition of the vis inertia 
of Spanish character, formidable enough in itself. 


force and believed in their truth; and I, for one, || of such a measure; but who can point us to its | Sir, with these difficulties in our way, the man is 
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not yet born who would outlive the necessity of a 


large standing army in that country, to keep it in 
subjection. I venture to say that it would prove 
the most expensive dependency with which any 
nation has ever been cursed in modern times. But, 
Mr. President, this is not the most serious view of 
the question. What would be the political effects 
of such a connection upon ourselves? To whom 
would enure the vast power and patronage of such 
a government? I know, sir, that the Senator from 
Arkansas estimates lightly this matter of patronage, 
and for no other or better reason, than that its 
exercise gives trouble. But patronage is power, 
and when has power been an object of indifference 
to ambition? No power can be exercised without | 
trouble, but we do not see men pursuing it the less 
eagerly on that account. It was not thus that the 
fathers of the Republic reasoned, and I trust that 
the day is far distant when our people will consid- 
er the questions of patronage, and its effects upon 
the distribution of power in our system, as light 
and unimportant matters. Sir, this power and 
atronage would enure to the President of the 
United States, who would appoint all the officers, 
and direct the army that conducted the government. 
There would be no department of that government 
elected by our people, but every man concerned in 
it would hold his office from the Executive. The 
whole benefit derived by any body from such an 
occupation of Mexico, would be derived by these 
officials, who would enjoy the profits of the job of 
governing the country, and these would hold their 
places atthe Executive pleasure. How long could 
we expect him to be true to both his functions as 
President of the United States and Mexican Imper- 
ator? Is there no danger that he would use his 
Mexican royalty to acquire a more permanent 
tenure of office at home? For all moral and poli- 
tical purposes, he would be the sovereign of both. 
It is idle to say that the electeve feature of the 
ofiice would restrain him. With such powers and 


patronage, he would regulate the conventions and || 
elections as he pleased, or dispense with both, if | 


he should prefer it. When we estimate the fatal 
influences of hundreds of millions of funded debt, 
which the wars necessary for the permanent occu- 
paney of Mexico upon these terms would occasion, 
and add to all the effect of the enormous addition 
to the Executive patronage, is there any sanguine 
enough to hope that our republic could expect 
length of days under such a state of things? But 
the hope, idle as it is, seems to be entertained by 
some, that Mexico could be made to pay the whole 
of these expenses, and maintain the army neces- 
sary for her subjugation. Suppose it were the case; | 
we, the representatives of a self-governing people, 
are far from being vigilant enough in superintending 
the expenses of our government; who would there 
he to watch with anything like a guardian’s care 
over expenditures in Mexico, when our own con- 
stituents contributed nothing to pay them? I can 
tell you who would investigate them closely, and 
he alone—I mean, sir, the President of the United 
States, who would derive all the benefits—he would 
look closely to the revenue, from which he sus- 
tained a power exterior to, and in a great measure 
independent of, the people of the United States. 
It has been said by an acute writer on Roman 


that the result of a high tariff imposed by her 
would give us nearly the whole trade, as it could 
not possibly be enforced against us on such a line. 
If, on the other hand, her tariff be low, we should 
enjoy nearly all the advantages of an unrestricted 
trade, without the expense and the crime of her 
permanent subjugation. Indeed, putting aside the 
question of expense, | believe that the direct pecu- 
niary gains of a commerce under low duties, with 
a people improving and increasing under a govern- 
ment administered by themselves, would be far 
evreater than even an exclusive trade with such a 
people as they must become under a foreign yoke. 
Few will doubt that our trade with Great Britain, 
with all the burdens imposed on it by tariffs, has 
been more advantageous to the mother country 
than it would have been if the former state of co- 
lonial dependence had remained. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, | have only touched upon a portion of the 
consequences that would inevitably result from 
such a step. If we once commence the career 
with the absorption of Mexico by conquests, and 
the experiment should result as favorably as those 


expect who incline to the measure, is it probable | 


that we should or would stop at that point? Is 
there any instance of a nation that paused in such 
a career, until forced to do so by domestic misfor- 
tunes or superior force from without? The very 
elass which war creates, and which it supplies, by 
conquest, with the means to obtain the mastery at 
home, will ever continue to push that career of con- 
quest so long as the opportunities of plunder abroad 
afford the temptation to advance. The moment 
they are prevented from plundering abroad, they 
commence the same opera‘ion at home; and it un- 
fortunately se happens that in empire gathered by 
conquest, the only practicable limits ever found to 
their power has been in the exhaustion of the sub- 
jects of their exactions. Sir, this class is no mere 
creature of my imagination; it is one known to his- 
tory, and has been so well described by one of the 
masters of human thought and of the Enelish lan- 
cuage, thatI shall beg leave to borrow his words for 
the description: **The wars of civilized nations 
* (says Dr. Johnson) make very slow changes in the 
‘system ofempire. ‘The public perceives scarcely 
‘any alteration but an increase of debt, and the few 
‘ individuals who are benefited are not supposed to 
‘ have the clearest right to these advantages. If he 
‘that shared the danger enjoyed the profit, and 
‘after bleeding in the battle grew rich by the vic- 
‘tory, he might show his gains withoutenvy. But 


| £at the conclusion of a ten years’ war, how are we 


‘recompensed for the death of multitudes but by 
‘ contemplating the sudden glories of pay masters and 
‘ agents, contractors and commissaries, whose equi- 
‘pages shine like meteors, and whose palaces are 
‘like exhalations? These are the men whg, with- 
‘out labor or hazard, are growing rich as their 
‘eountry is impoverished; they rejoice when ob- 


| stinacy or ambition adds another year to slaugh- 
' © ter and devastation, and laugh from their desks at 


| * the profits of a siege or a tempest. 


affairs, that the first change in their policy which || 


was fatal to liberty, occurred when Scipio African- 
us, to relieve the Roman people of some of the | 
burdens of war, was allowed to raise the supplies 
necessary for his African expedition, in the prov- 
ince which was assigned to him and the allied 
towns, in which he was popular. To a great ex- 
tent the supplies were thus raised, and the Roman 
people relieved from immediate pressure; but the 
first of a long line of precedents was established, | 
which made the military independent of the civil 
authority, and ended in giving it the entire mastery 
of the government. 

If we entertain Roman ideas of conquest, we 
must refer to Roman examples to see how far they 
are consistent with liberty. But it may be sup- 
posed that the indirect advantages derived from a 
trade with Mexico, regulated with reference to our 
own interests would compensate us for the expen- 
ses of subjugation and government. A little reflec- 
tion, I think, will dispel that illusion. If we ob- 
tain the wild country along the northern frontier 
of Mexico, together with some of the ports on the 
Pacific, we shall stand in such a relation to her | 


| 


| 


‘bravery and science, while they are adding figare 
‘to figure and cipher to cipher, hoping for a new 
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‘contract from a new armament, and computing 


9” 


If this career of conquest should 
ly commenced by us, there is no power in this 
country to stay it, until it is stopped by the hand 
of God and the retributive dispensations of Provi- 
dence. 
opposition could be found in sufficient strength to 


stop it, we should fall to pieces by our own dissen- | 


. 
ever be favora- | 


Sir, I firmly believe that before any foreign | 


sions, or our government would take the organiza- | 
tion most suitable to the ends of conquests, and | 


assume a despotic form. 'The debts which these 
wars must occasion, would lead to heavy and un- 
equal taxation, and to bitter sectional disputes, 
under which our people would divide, if they did 
not think it better to take refuge under one master, 
to escape the exactionsand tyranny of many. Of all 


the governments with which I am acquainted, our | 


Federal Government is most endangered by heavy 
taxation upon the people: and there is none so lit- 
tle capable of enduring a large national debt without 
an organic derangement of its machinery. A large 
class living upon the funded debt of this Govern- 
ment, would “ more dangerous, if not more terri- 
ble to it, than an army with banners. It has been 
well said that the most important revolution in the 


English Government occurred when the funding || for such an end. 
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of William of Orange. From that period a fourth 
estate arose in the realm, which gradually attained 
the mastery of all. So rapid was ifs rise, that its 
tendencies were foreseen and denounced by Lord 
Bolingbroke at that early period of its growth; and 
Lord Chatham, in a fit of impotent rage, is said to 
have declared that “ when the funds are falling, 
we may be sure the country is rising;’’ but, as if 
possessed of some iny isible power, it grew In spite 
of the fear and hate of the British people; and the 
“cannibals of "Change Alley,”’ as Chatham called 
them, soon became the arbiters of the fate of nations. 
They held a mortgage upon the future labor and 
productive power of the country, and taxed it to 
an extent which would have been deemed ineredi- 
ble had we not witnessed the reality. They work- 
ed the machinery of currency, and holding athe 
very sinews of motion in government, their voice 
was alike potent in war or peace. The clay feet 
of the colossal image of French power crumbled in 
their grasp, and the British shuttle plied and the 

dritish hammer resounded at unusual hours of the 
night, unconscious as those who worked them of 
the secret power at whose fiat they were moving, 


| or of the invisible hand which was sNently divid- 
| ing the loaf in every palace, in every hovel, in all 


the habitations of the land. Colomes were added, 
empire was enlarged, the British name was emblaz- 
oned in glory’s most dazzling dyes; but the stock- 
holder’s mortgage was increased, and British sinews 
were to be still further stretched to provide the in- 
terest. 

The two acts of the Bank suspension, under 
Mr. Pitt, and the resumption of specie payments, 
under Mr. Peel, in 1819, both of which were pass- 
ed under this influence, are said, by a mere altera- 
tion in the standard of value, to have given the 
fund holders more than 400,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling, or about $2,000,000,000, more than they were 
entitled to; and their mortgage upon the entire in- 
dustry and productive power of Great Britain 
amounts now to eight hundred millions of pounds 
sterling. This, sir, is the fourth estate which has 
arisen in the British empire only since the days of 
William of Orange, and now holds undisputed 
mastery over all the others. Can we raise such an 
interest and such a class in this country, and hope 
to retain our free form of government long after- 

ards? Our government is founded upon a theory 
quite different from the English. It is worked by 
public opinion; itis constituted to reflect the inter- 
ests and the feelings of the people, whose sense is 
taken by parts in such a manner as to obtain every 
possible security in self-interest for the expression 
of just and sound sentiment. What becomes of the 


_ balances of our curtously-adjusted machinery, or 


of the power of the people to work it, if we create 
a large public debt, and raise up a class who live 
upon taxation, and control not only the currency, 
but what is far more, the value of the entire credit 
of the country, for even to that last extremity must 
its power extend? There is now but one estate in 
this country, constituted of the entire people; shall 
we raise up another of fundholders, perhaps the 
more powerful of the two? This, sir, is no con- 
tingency; it is a certainty for which we must pre- 
pare, if we enter into a long career of wars of con- 
quest, which necessarily occasion a public debt. 
I know of but 'two very successful instances of 
empire achieved by conquest, by a people pretend- 
ing to be free, the Roman and the British, and the 
apparition of this moneyed interest preceded the 
decline of the one and possibly presages the fal] of 
the other. ‘The result of the Ronen career was to 
raise up two powers in the country: the army and 
the equites, or moneyed class; who lived upon the 
management and the plunder of the public fise. If 
they were not so predominant as the English stock- 
holders, it was because the funding system was 
then unknown. The struggle of Cato against the 
one was as vain as Chatham’s impotent outburst 
of passion against the other. They were the neces- 
sary fruit of a constant state of war. That they 
owe their origin in England to this cause is too 
notorious to require proof; nor will any one deny 


| their predominant importance in the British system. 


| They have not destroyed the form of government 


as yet, because it was framed upon different prin- 
ciples from ours; it was organized to enable the few 


to govern the many, and wonderfully constructed 
he addition of the fundholders 


system and the bank were established in the reign || to the governing clags increased their numbers and 
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added to ther strength, so long as there was a 
capacity in the mass to support them both. But 
when that limit is transcended, and that portion of 
the governing party who hold real property and 
pay uxes, find that they are called upon to con- 
tribute more than they receive from public contri- 
tions, then will commence the struggle in which 
the great body of the people may profit by their 
dissensions, and change, perhaps, the whole fabric 
of their government. But does any man _ believe 
that our insututions could exist under the weight 
of taxation to which the British people have been 
exposed? Sur, there is not power enough in this 
government to impose and collect such a tribute 
from the great body of our people. 

Mr. President, 1 have drawn some of my illus- 
trations from Roman and British experience, not 
ouly because they furnish the most apposite in- 
stances, but because their examples | fear are too 
familiar and seductive to the imaginations of our 
statesmen. And yet, sir, when fairly analyzed, 
they are not worthy of our imitation, nor did they 
produce results equal to the hopes which we may 
justly entertain from) pursuing another career. 
Chey had, too, an excuse we cannot offer—the 
career of conquest wes In some degree forced 
upon them by their position, which made it almost 
necessary for them either to conquer or be con- 
quered. No vast and contiguous and unoccupied 
domain lay before them to peopie and to plant— 
fierce, powerful, and hostile neighbors surround- 
ed them—but we are more fortunately situated, 
Nor did they achieve their success without paying 
yvenalues for which no acquisition by conquest 
could be considered as compensation by us. ‘The 
very extent of Roman dominion produced a neces- 
sity for organic changes im their Government; to 
preserve the unity of the empire, it became neces- 
sary to extend the privileges of the conqueror 
to the conquered. ‘The haughty Querites were 
forced to admit the Spaniard and the Gaul to seats 
in that Senate, which it had been so lone their 
exclusive privilege to fill—the influence of the 
provinces which their arms had subdued, con- 
quered in the end the Roman spirit itself. In such 
an empire the equality of free and self-governing 
ciuzens became impossible, and they sought equal- 
ity in what has been well characterized as the 
**dead level of an Oriental despotism.’? Rome, 
the Imperial city, lost all that commands respect in 
power, and was restricted to the meretricious influ- 
ences which a metropolis exercises over a court. 
This was in the nature of things. Unless there 
be a fusion of races between the conqueror and 
conquered, the body politic can never exhibit the 
united power of both, but its real strength is 
the ditference between the greater and the lesser 
of the hosule clements. If the conquered are 
admitted to equal privileges with the conquerors, 
they will subdue them by influence when their 
streneth becomes the greater of the two. If not 
admitted to such a participation, they will subdue 
the conqueror by force when their political and 
military power becomes adequate to the task. It 
may be said that the British example presents 
more encouraging hopes. But would we take her 
conquests along with her debts if we could? Or 
could we administer a government over such de- 
pendencies without a change in our institutions ? 
Considering their whole effects, political and moral, 
as well as commercial, on the great mass of the 
British people, an impartial observer would prob- 
ably decide that they had little cause to rejoice over 
them. Her’s is an isolated case in history. For 
the last two or three centuries, as a community of 
armed traders, she has propagated commerce by 
the sword. As she gradually loses her commer- 
cial and manufacturing superiority amongst civil- 
ized nations, she forces open new markets amidst 
the inferior races who cannot for centuries, if ever, 
hope to rival her in such pursuits. For the reim- 
bursement of the expenses of conquest, she looks 
to exclusive privileges in trade, and this monopoly 
she preserves with thesword. How this account 
may stand as a matter of pecuniary profit and loss, 
I coniess Lam unable to determine. It is to be 
reckoned amongst the doubtful problems in political 
economy. ‘The armed shepherd, the armed priest, 
and the armed trader, have each swept the earth 
in their turns—the accounts of the first two with 
posterity have been setiled long since, but the last 
still remains to beclosed. How the balance-sheet 
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will stand I do not pretend to be able to determine. 
But of this | am certain, that it is no example for 
us to follow. For independently of the political con- 
sequences of such a eareer, | am convinced that 
we may attain all the commercial advantages of a 
superiority in the markets of the world by pursu- 
ing the course marked out for us by nature, and 
peacefully extending our limits without violating 
the rights of others, or deranging the machinery 
of our own Government. Commercial superiority 
will belong to those who are superior in social 
organization, in civilization, in the useful arts, in 
the elements of productive power, and in the ad- 
vantages of access to the markets most valuable 
to acommercial people. Such a people as ours 
peacefully developing under free institutions, and 
tilling the vast extent of wild country open to our 
oceupation from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores, 


must enjoy that superiority if they remain true | 


to themselves and their mission. Our mission is 
not of arms, but of arts, and every hour of peace 
is rich in golden opportunities for its accomplish- 
ment. It is not to be supposed that we will not 
be exposed to occasional wars; and [ am happy 
to believe that we have ample security in the spirit 
of our people against the aggressions of others. 
But that spirit needs no spur; the danger is, that 
its generous impetuosity may spurn the wholesome 
restraints which should moderate its course. 

Mr. President, I have examined the question of 
the true mode in which our future progress is to 
be conducted, because I firmly believe that itis a 
subject upon which the public mind is busy at this 
time. ‘Their conclusions upon this matter wiil 
probably determine them as to the objects for 
which the present war is to be waged, and upon 
that subject I fear that there is a great and dan- 
gerous contrariety of opinion. ‘Those who believe 
that the highest point of our grandeur is to be 
reached by conquest, incline with more or less 
distinctness of view to the annexation of all Mex- 
ico; whilst those who think as I do, that we can 
only become a great as well as a free people by 
preserving our homogeneous character and increas- 
ing by growth, desire to direct our march"to the 
unoccupied country which we now possess, and 
ought to acquire from her when we close the war. 
To this extent | would go and no further. I do 
not want their people; lL neither wish to govern 
them, nor have their aid in governing ourselves. 
But | have many reasons for desiring to acquire a 
portion of their territory contiguous to us which is 
so nearly unoccupied that the influence of these peo- 
ple could not be sensibly felt, as a political element 
in our system. Where that line should go I do 
not pretend now to determine; but the limit beyond 
which it ought not to go, is fixed in my mind— 
upon that point my opinion is made up. 

In specifying the acquisition of a portion of the 
comparatively unoccupied territory of the Mexi- 


| cans as one, and perhaps the leading, object to be 


pursued in the war, | do not mean to say that 
there are no others important to be obtained; but 


these are to be determined by the circumctances of | 


the case when the treaty is made. But the acqui- 
sion of this territory will be important on many 
accounts. It provides not only for whatever in- 
demnity for the war can be obtained, but also the 
means of satisfying the private claims against the 
Mexican Government. It isa species of indem- 
nity which would benefit both of the belligerents, 
for it would avoid one of the inevitable temptations 
to future wars between the parties. That this 
country is destined to be filled by the advancing 
wave of our population none can doubt, and it is 


equally clear that the Mexican race can never 
To provide for this inevitable event in | 


oceupy it. 
such a manner as to avoid the chance of a war, and 
secure its peaceable accomplishment, is an object 
to be desired by both people. 
alone, as it seems to me, might satisfy the most 
fastidious in relation to Mexican rights or wrongs 
as to the propriety of making this acquisition of 
territory. But there is another which is almost 
conclusive. 


receded instead of advancing into it, and the In- 
dians are actually extending their borders south- 
ward. Now, the right to extinguish Indian title, 


and to substitute a civilized for a savage race who 
do not fulfill the condition of improving the land, 
upon which the practice of nations, and perhaps 
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This country is mainly in the’ occu- | 
pation of Indians. The Mexican population has 
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|, the law of nature gives property, depends upon 
the capacity to occupy, and without that eapacit 
no people can fairly claim territory. If there js 
neither an occupation nor a Capacity to occupy, 
the right to appropriate Indian territory for the 
| uses of civilization belongs to those who have the 
capacity to do it, and of those capable of doing it— 
the contiguous have the best title. It may be said, 
| that time has not been given to test fairly their 
capacity to occupy this country. But it isa per- 
suasive, if not a decisive fact, that they are receding 
before the Indian population. I acknowledge that 
this consideration would not justify us in seizing 
upon this territory if the two nations were at peace; 
but it may fairly be estimated as strengthening the 
rights acquired in war. I make this admission, 
because the right to seize Indian territory upon 
' the ground that the civilized nation claiming it has 
no capacity to occupy it, can only be fairly exer- 
cised when the fact upon which it depends is 
ascertained beyond a doubt. Even then it may 
be a question of prudence, whether the war which 
/ it might occasion would not produce so much 
| mischief, that the exercise of the right would 
probably not afford benefits enough to compensate 
for it; but the right itself is as clear as the right of 
the civilized man to appropriate sparsely-populated 
savage territory to hisown higher uses. The same 
reasoning and the same laws apply to both cases. 
But be that as it may, Mr. President, the question 
is determined by the fact, which | believe exists, 
that a lasting peace between the two countries will 
depend upon such an acquisition. 

‘There is yet another object important to be ob- 
tained whenever a treaty 1s concluded, and that is, 
to ensure a commerce with the Mexican people 
upon as favorable terms as other nations he 

‘enjoy. I donot mean that this should be a sine 
qua non, because the circumstances attending our 
position along her frontier would secure this result 
in the end, although they might not produce it as 

| speedily as a treaty stipulation. Still this object, 
though not indispensable, is desirable. 1 believe, 
sir, that the war ought to be conducted so as to 
secure these ends with as small expense of money, 
and as little effusion of blood, as possible. 1 wil 
go further, sir. 1 think it ought to be so conducted 
as to prevent the entire disintegration of Mexican 
society, and to leave as far as possible a just pro- 
portion amongst the elements out of which their 
social fabric is to be reorganized. Itis our interest 
that they should become as free, as happy, and as 
prosperous a people as may be compatible with 
the capacities of their race. If I should ever live 
to see the return of peace, I should rejoice in the 
| belief, if circumstances permitted it, that it was 
| the harbinger of better days, and higher hopes to 

‘the Mexican people themselves. But, sir, the 
most doubtful question of all is, as to the best 
mode of so conducting the war as to attain these 

objects. Upon this subject, too, I have my opin- 
ions; but lam so conscious of my want of military 
| knowledge, that I should not present them to those 
who have so much better sources of information, 
if I did not feel it to be due to candor, to present 
my views upon subjects which all are considering 
and discussing. I See eee by. the admis- 
sion, that the conduct of the war is eminently an 
Executive function. Universal experience has 

_ shown the necessity for unity of purpose in the 
chief command of the operations of war. It would 

be as absurd as impossible for the twe houses of 
Congress to plan a campaign, or direct the details 
of extensive military operations. When a clause 

_ was introduced in the Federal Convention, empow- 

ering Congress to make war, it was amended, and 
the word * declare’? was substituted for “make,” 
upon the express ground that the conduct of the 
war was an Executive function. I donot deny, sir, 
that in an extreme case Congress could refuse the 
| supplies for the purpose of stopping a war. This 
| very contingency was contemplated by the framers 
of our Constitution. They have the right, too, to 
declare the objects of the war; and here again, I ad- 
mit, the possibility of an extreme case in which 
they might refuse a measure of supplies which was 
manifestly incompatible with the avowed purposes 
of hostilities. But, sir, I do maintain that the 
conduct of the war is in the main an Executive 
function, and it must be an extreme case to justify 
the interference of Congress in relation to the plans 
‘| of campaign. In declaring these my views as to 
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the manner in which the war should be conducted, 
jt is not my purpose to contribute by my vote in 
making any plan of campaign a condition of the 
supplies. No such extreme case has occurred, as | 
would justify Congress, in my opinion, for such 
an interference. The responsibility of conducting 
the war is upon the President, and I am not dis- 
posed to take it upon myself by forcing on him a 
plan of campaign which his own judement rejects. 
J shall vote for the supplies which he now asks, 
and has declared to be necessary, as the means to 
enable him to meet his responsibilities, and I offer 
my views as to the conduct of the war for no other 
purpose than to contribute to a full comparison of 
opinions upon a subject which engages so much of 
public attention at present. 

I would not change the present plan of operations 
until we ascertain that there is no chance for peace 
from the party coming into power under Her- 
rera; but if no treaty should be obtained in the | 
course of a few months, I think then we should | 
adopt what has been denominated as the “ line | 
policy,” first suggested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. Ido not mean, sir, a mere territorial | 
line, bounding the portion of country which we 
design to acquire, but a military line, comprehend: | 
ing more than we propose to take, and fitted for | 
purposes of defence or offence, as future exigencies 
may require. 
have met with a much better reception, if it had | 
not been misunderstood, and supposed to be a 
scheme of defensive war, when in reality it was | 
offensive war, but in another form from that which 
is now pursued, 
a line, Mr. President, because it would secure to | 
us all the legitimate objects of the war, as speedily, 
perhaps more so, than any other plan which has 
been suggested ; because it would save much money 
and suffering in the future prosecution of the war; 
because it would diminish the vast patronage 
arising out of the present system of military 
operations; and last, but not least, ‘* disentangle 
us,’’? as the Senator from South Carolina has 
expressed it, from a dangerous connection with 
Mexican affairs. Several military lines have been 
suggested, all of them presenting advantages and 
having something to recommend them. I take 
one, for the purpose of comparison, which has 
been suggested to me by my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] 
whose knowledge of the subject and military ex- 
— give great weight to whatever opinions 
ie May express upon this matter. This line runs 
from Tampico up the Panuca river to the Sierra 
Madre, with this range, and thence to Agua Neuva; 
thence to the range of mountain spurs skirting the 
desert, and forming a species of table land whose 
streams empty into the Gila, and with this range | 
to a point below the junction of the Gila and the | 
Colorado, and thence to San Diego. This line, he | 
informs me, can be impregnably defended, so far 
as Mexican means of offence are concerned, by | 
20,000 efficient men. This is a larger estimate | 
than [ have seen made for any other of the pro- 
posed lines, but this includes more territory, and 
to make the comparison fairly, I take the largest. 
With a seacoast battery at Tampico, covered by 
alarger force at the head of navigation on the 
Panuca, a comparatively healthy place, three, or 
perhaps four other posts, are all that would be 
required to be of any magnitude. Along this line | 
there are but three or four passes over which | 
artillery could be carried on its wheels. The con- | 
centric range of the Sierra Madre through most of 
the populated portion of the country through | 
which our military line would pass, would increase 
its self-supporting capacity, and facilitate a concen- | 
tration of troops if any military exigency should | 
require it. After passing Agua Nueva alittle, the 
country is already held against Mexico by Indian | 
tribes, and probably no formidable post would be | 
required until we reached San Diego. Sir, I have | 
his high authority for saying that such a line could 
be so securely held by 20,000 efficient men, that | 
the people on its northern side would resume their 
agricultural operations, which are now disturbed | 
by Mexican forays. The troops would thus be | 
enabled to draw their supplies from the country on 
far cheaper terms than they obtain them at present. 
This line would cover territory enough to give us 
indemnity for the past and security for the future; | 
for it would cover vastly more territory than we ! 





I believe, sir, that this plan would |) 
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ought to wish to acquire, or than the Executive 
has already proposed to accept. It would cover 
some of the most valuable mines of Mexico, and 
place in our possession the passes indispensable to 
the trade between the provinces north and those 
south of the Sierra Madre, amongst which would 
be that through which the trade between Tampico 
and San Luis Potosi is conducted. Both the do- 
mestic and foreign interests of that province would | 
have a deep concern in the speedy restoration 
of this commercial outlet to the Mexican people. 
We should thus create a strong interest for peace 
with us in the Mexican councils, and possess the 
means of enforcing a treaty which would secure 
to us all the objects which can be fairly proposed 
in the war—the acquisition of territory and a fair 
| commercial treaty. Nominal war we might have 
for a time, but we should escape most of its real 
evils. This line, fitted to become the base of future 
offensive operations, should they become neces- 
sary, and impregnable for defence, would be secure 
against any Mexican attack worthy of serious 
notice, at least until they had settled their divisions 
and reéstablished their Government; and the mo- 
ment this last was effected, if it was strong enough 
to stand at home, it would have the deepest interest | 
in making a treaty with us, and recovering the 
territory which we were willing to restore. Our 
trade, too, would continue to be conducted with 


| the Mexican people, to as great an extent as their 
| condition and capacities admitted—for no legal | 


restrictions could prevent the introduction of our 


| goods through such a line into their territory. We 
I am in favor of occupying such || 


might have nominal war for a while, sir, under this 
state of things, as I said before, but we should | 
escape most of its real evils. Even this nominal , 
war would probably cease as soon under the policy 
which I propose, as with the system now pursued. 
The Senator from Arkansas says that the parch- | 
ment title is something, and that we have the | 
means of holding by force whatever we acquire | 
by treaty. This is so, sir, and any arrangement | 
which brings peace, and which he may consider | 
enough, will not be, probably, deemed too little | 
by me. But, sir, such an arrangement would not | 
give the security for the future, which the other | 
plan would attain, nor would it probably diminish | 
the nominal duration ef the war—for the proba- | 
bility is, that the shadow of a government with | 
which we might treat, would be overthrown the 
moment our troops were withdrawn, and there is | 
an equal chance that those who succeeded would 
renew the war in name, though probably not in 
reality, as we should be secure on any territorial | 
line which we should oceupy. 
But, Mr. President, there is yet another strong 
consideration in favor of occupying such a line. 
If peace should not speedily come, we should save | 
a great amount of human suffering, and dimin- 
ish largely our pecuniary expenses. The losses 
amongst our troops from disease along such a line 
would be comparatively small, for most of the posts | 
would be in a healthy country; and [ think I hazard 
little in saying that thus placed, their losses in bat- 
tle would be almost nothing. Ina pecuniary point 





of view, the advantages of this policy are equally |, 


striking. To pursue the present plan of campaign, | 
according to the best estimates which I have been | 
able to obtain, would require at least fifty thou- | 
sand effective men under Scott’s command, and 
some ten thousand or probably fifteen thousand 
troops on Taylor’s line, and north and west of it. 
Sixty thousand efficient men are the least that 
can be estimated as sufficient for the purpose, and 
I have heard from high authority that seventy 
thousand would be nearer the mark. Now, sir, 
the Senator from Mississippi estimates thirty thou- | 
sand men as the proper number to be raised, to give | 
twenty pieeeiel efficient men for the occupation | 
of his line; and according to that proportion, we | 
should have to raise ninety thousand men, to fur- 

nish sixty thousand effectives, for the other plan of | 
campaign. But, in point of fact, a much smaller | 
proportion of the army would be efficient, when dis- | 
persed throughout Mexico, and or to all the | 
casualties of disease, and the sword, thanamongst | 
men, performing for the most part garrison duty, | 
on aline running through comparatively a healthy | 
country. The difference between the numbers to | 
be raised for the two 
thousand, would probably be nearly sixty thousan 


' But let us take the smaller number, and suppose '' fering now? 
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that we save the expense of preparing and maintain- 
ing fifty thousand men, in that distant country, we 
shall find the difference striking enough. There 
is no fair estimate of the cost of war in that coun- 
try, founded on our past experience, which can 
make it under five hundred dollars per man. If 
exclude the bounties and the pensions incident on 
the greater casualties of active operations, and still 
we have a savine of twenty-five millions of dollars, 
in the army alone. Inthe navy, we should save 
some two or three millions more, making a differ- 
ence of expence of between twenty-five and thirty 
millions per annum, as you act upon the one or the 
other plan. I believe, sir, that this is_a small esti- 
But it may be said, that I éverlook the 
item of revenue, which we should raise from the 
Mexicans, on the one plan, and to some extent 
lose on the other. I fear that our hopes in this 
respect are far too sanguine. When we come to 
subtract the additional expenses incident to the 
mere military Government of that country, from 
what we raise by contributions from them, I fear 
the surplus will be small, not much more than we 
could raise with better means of collection, and 
fewer sources of expenditure, from the country 
north of the proposed military line. But suppose 
this fear to be unfounded, and that we could raise 
some six or eight millions by forced contributions, 
the difference in the expense of the two plans 
would still be twenty millions of dollars, or more. 
Is not this a matter worthy of consideration—I 
will not say in the present, but in any state of our 
finances? Sir, the time was when the reduction 
of Executive patronage, which this change of pol- 
icy would produce, would have been considered 
as a great recommendation of it to our people. 
That time, I trust, has not yet passed away. I 
But there is yet another 
consideration which weighs with great foree upon 
my mind, in favor of the occupation of this line. 
It would disentangle us from all connection with 
Mexican politics, and afford that people an early 
opportunity to reconstruct their Government and 
social organization, according to their own wishes 
and necessities. It would save us from all fear of 
those terrible questions which would arise, if our 


people should be seduced by temptation, and in- 


cline to the permanent subjugation and annexation 
of Mexico. I believe there is a large majority of 


| them opposed to such a scheme at present; but 
| who can say where the current of events may carry 
_us, if we break up the entire social system in Mex- 
ico, and become involved in the dangerous attempt 


to sustain a government for them? A state of 
things may arise, which might give them strong 


| claims upon our sympathies, in their demand for our 


protection against the evils of a horrible anarchy, 
and the effort to relieve them may involve us in 


, consequences of the deepest hazard to our own 


prosperity and institutions. In every point of view 


/ it seems to me desirable that we should withdraw 


to some such line as I have indicated, unless peace 
is speedily made. 

3ut objections have been urged to it, which I 
shall endeavor to meet. The Senator from New 
York says, that if we withdraw to such a line, 
there is saniee of foreign interposition. He appre- 
hends that the English and French Governments 


| might interpose to reorganize Mexican institutions, 


according to their views and policy. Sir, I listen 
to everything that falls from_that distinguished 
Senator, with great respect. The mere weight of 


his authority upon military matters is much with 
| me; but I am bound to says that he did not make 


ans, instead of being a \ 


good his proposition, by reasons which were sat- 
isfactory tomy mind. Sir, | regard the danger of 
foreign interference as much greater, if the present 
system of policy should be pursued, than if we 
take the course which I have suggested. A system 
of operations, which is calculated to destroy the 
entire fabric of Mexican society, and awaken the 
fear that we should make a permanent seizure, 
would be much more likely to provoke foreign 
interference, than a policy whose ye were 
proclaimed to be the abandonment of all, except a 
portion of the wild territory of Mexico, and the 
restoration of quiet, and the means of reconstructing 
their Government by the Mexican people, as far 
as this could be done, without sacrificing our own 
legitimateclaims. But if these Governments enter- 
tain such views, what prevents them from inter- 
The Senator from New York would 
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probably say, the knowledge that such interference 
would provoke instant war. And would not such 
interference have the same results, if we occupied 
such a military line as I have suggested? If their 
desire to interpose should be strong enough to 
induce them to hazard war, would not the tempta- 
tion be far greater when our army was compro- 
mised in the heart of Mexico, than if it was posted 
on such a line as I have described, convenient to 
our resources, and strong for purposes of defence 
At which line would they be most 
tempted to strike—a base line from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, depending for its support upon our naval 
superiority, Or the one nearer to our resources, 
and so much more difficult for them to reach? I 
think there could searcely be two opinions upon 
the subject. But, in point of fact, | do not see 
much danger of the interference of those Powers 
at present, and especially if we were posted as | 
have recommended. France is engazed just now, 
if | may use a word made classic by the distin- 
guished chairman of military affairs, in “ swal- 
lowing’? Algeria, and England is ** swallowing’’ 
elsewhere, to an extent fully equal to her powers 
of digestion. But, Mr. President, the withdrawal 
of our troops has been deprecated, because it might 
lead to the establishment of a monarchy in Mexi- 
co. Sir, I trust no man entertains the idea of our 
maintaming an army in Mexico, to sustain and 
guaranty a government in that country; and if 
this is not proposed, the danger of the ‘establish- 
ment of a monarchy by the Mexicans themselves, 
is far greater under the present system of opera- 
tions, than if we were at once to withdraw to a 
military line. The present system is fast destroy- 
ing the old proportion between the clements of 
Mexican society; it disperses their army, weakens 
the property holders, who are not members of the 
priesthood, bears heardest upon the white and a 
portion of the mixed races, and is breaking down the 
republican element, which has heretofore scarcely 
been strong enough to resist the central and mon- 
archical tendencies of the priests. ‘The priesthood 
are but littl weakened absolutely by the present | 
policy, and relatively they are strengthened. We 
know enough of their past history and tendency, 
to perceive that it is an element in Mexican socie- 
ty eminently favorable to monarchy. They were 
of the party of Centralists, and their natural tenden- 
cies are to an absolute form of government. If the 
republican element is much farther weakened, they 
will have the most favorable opportunity for indul- 
ging theirwishes. The relative power, not only of 
the priests but of the Indians, will be greatly increas- 
ed. ‘These last constitute four-sevenths of the popu- 
lation, and the mixed races two-sevenths more—the | 
pure white is said not to exceed one-seventh of the 
mass. ‘The natural tendency of the southern Indian 
races seems to be towards a despotic hierarchy. 
This tendency seems to be a national characteris- 
tic in the colored races. I know of no instance 
in which they have accumulated social power to 
any striking extent, except under despotic forms of 
government, and generally bya union of the powers 
of the priest and the monarch. The old Mexican 
and Peruvian nations were remarkable fer the 
most highly refined despotisms of which we have 
any account. 

The moving principle in the civilization of the 
colored races seems to be social strength—with 
them society is everything and the individual , 
nothing. ‘This was the strong point of contrast | 
between the Indian system and the European civ- | 


or offence. 


ilization which develops more largely individual || 


resources. Now, sir, if philanthropy has an inter- 
est in grafting, successfully, the asaenn prin- | 
ciple upon the Indian stock, the chance, I fear, 
will be lost if the portion of the white race who 
belong to the laity, be much further weakened 
before we withdraw. 
a monarchy or hierarchy, I fear, will be irresistible 
if the priesthood finds itself and the Indians the 
predominant elements in society. But if we were 
to withdraw our armies now, or in the course of 


a few months, perhaps the republican element || 


| 


might still be strong enough to control the form of 
government, and the white race still exercise a | 
»redominant influence in it. Mr. President, the 
fexican social principle belongs to a distinct sys- I 
tem of civilization: a graft of the European upon | 
the Indian stock. Its capacities are perhaps not | 
high, certainly inferior to our own, but still it |, 


{| 
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The temptation to establish 
| 


seems to have a living principle which may serve 
some useful purpose in the general scheme of Prov- 
idence. I should be unwilling to disturb it. I 
would not wantonly tread out the vital spark in 
anything that lives. ‘Their system has the growth 
of more than two centuries, and I would not un- 
necessarily de stroy it. 

But, sir, I come now to the last in the series of 
the objections which [ have heard urged against 
what is called the line policy. Itseemsto be thought 
by some, that such a course would stain our 
military reputation. Efow could it possibly have 
that effect, or bear such a construction? We do 
not withdraw because we feel our inability to sub- 
jugate the whole of Mexico, but because it is incon- 
sistent with our viewsof political or moral propriety 
lo so. Wedo not withdraw because we have 
suffered defeat; on the contrary, a long and un- 
broken series of victories has illustrated our arms. 
Wedo not withdraw because we fear future re- 
verses, for we hold her places of strength, and 


to 


have but to close the hand to crumble the whole ' 


fabric of Mexican society inour grasp. We with- 
draw to accomplish our own legitimate purposes 
with as little suffering to ourselves and others as 
possible, If the shade of Cortez still wanders amid 
the ruined monuments of Aztec civilization, let it 


stand rebuked at the apparition of another of | 
higher power and more elevated views, who for-— 


bears to destroy what he cannot improve, and con- 
tent with what may be necessary for his own uses, 
leaves the tree where God had planted it for those 
who require its shelter and take pleasure in its fruit, 
Sir, ourarmy has done enough for military glory. 
Monumental marble and History’s more enduring 
page will adorn and record their deeds. May the 
living long wear the laurels which they have nobly 
won; and may the fallen, whose blood has water- 


ed the deadly bay, and who snatched the flower, | 


reckless whether it was to adorn the brow or con- 


secrate the tomb, live in the affeetions of their 


countrymen— 
Time eannot teach forgetfulness, 
When Grief’s full heart is fed by fame. 


There are no further fields in Mexico in which | 


we could add to our military reputation by exhibi- 
tions of skill and power. Moderation in success 
is as necessary as valor to complete the heroic 
character. 

But, Mr. President, I cannot dwell further upon 
this subject. I have given my views because it 
was due to candor to do so; but, as I said before, 
I shall not attempt to dictate plans of campaign to 
the President, whose duty it is to conduct the war, 


and who is responsible for its efficient execution. | 


If I were disposed to interfere, I should see no prac- 
tical result to flow from a refusal of the ten regi- 
ments, so far as the plan of campaign is concerned. 


The same plan would be pursued, but with forces | 


proclaimed to be inadequate for the purpose, b 
those who are responsible for its execution. If 
extensive military operations are to be pushed from 
the heartto the extremities of Mexico, an adequate 
force should be provided for it. Considerations of 
peace as well as the interests of war require it. 
Mr. President, | have discussed the questions 
before us in reference only to the proper objects of 
the war, and the best means of attaining them. 
These are the practical considerations that press 
most forcibly upon us. 


The first belongs not to our foreign, but our do- 
mestic relations, and the last it is too late to con- 
sider. Our Government and people are committed 


|| as to the justice of the war, and that question is no 


longer open here. If it were, what prevents those 
who believe the war unjust, and that the territory 
in dispute belongs to the Mexicans, from acting 
upon the legitimate conclusions from such prem- 
ises? What prevents them from advocating the 
abandonment of the country beyond the Nueces, 
and the offer of indemnity to Mexico for the 
wrongs which they believe her to have sustained? 
Such undoubtedly would be the consequences of 


those opinions; and yet there is not a man here, I | 
sustain such propositions, | 
t must be because even those who entertain these | 


resume, who would 


extreme opinions believe that the question is no 
longer open. Why then agitate it, and irritate 
the public mind, by allusions which are offensive 


GLOBE. 


} ‘ ° : 
(of which a nation is capable. 


1 have not entered into | 
any discussion of the origin or justice of the war. | 
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at the mere suspicion of a stain upon its reput 


. a- 
Uon,. 


t But that same heart is warmed by generous 
impulses and noble emotions. If you would mod- 
erate its lust of empire and its spirit of acquisition 
appeal to its magnanimity towards a feeble and 
prostrate foe—appeal to it in the name of the 


| highest aspirations which can animate the human 


heart, the desire for moral excellence, the love of 
liberty, and the noble ambition to take the post of 
honor among nations, and lead the advance of ciy- 
ilization, If our people are once awakened to a 
true conception of the real nature and grandeur 
of their destiny, the first and greatest step, in ny 
opinion, is taken for its accomplishment. If my 
imagination were tasked to select the hichest 
blessing for my countrymen, I should say, may 
they be true to themselves and faithful to their mis- 
sion. Lean conceive of nothing which it is possi- 
ble for human effort to attain, greater that the des- 
tiny which we may reasonably hope to fulfill. If 
war has its dreams, dazzling in splendid pageantry, 
peace also has its visions of a more enduring form, 
of a higher and purer beauty. To solve by prac- 
tical demonstration the grand problem of increas- 
ing social power consistently with personal freedom 
—to increase the efficiency of the human agent by 
enlarging individual liberty—to triumph over, not 
only the physical, but more difficult sull, the moral 
difficulties which lie in the path of man’s progress, 
and to adorn that path with all that is rare and 
useful in art, and whatever is highest in civiliza- 
tion, are, in my opinion, the noblest achievements 
i These are the ends 
to which our ambition should be directed. If we 
reverse the old idea of the Deity who presides over 
boundaries, let us see, so far as we are concerned, 
that his movements are consistent with the paace 
of the world. The sword may be the occasional, 
but it is not the familiar, weapon of our God Ter- 
minus. ‘The axe and the hoe are his more appro- 
priateemblems. Let him turn aside from the hab- 
itations of civilized man, his path is towards the 
wilderness, through whose silent solitudes, for 
more than two centuries, he has been rapidly and 
triumphantly advancing. Let him plunge still deep- 
er into the forest, as the natural gravitation of the 
tide of population impels him onward. His prog- 
ress in that direction is one of unmixed benefi- 
cence to the human race. The earth smiles bc- 
neath his feet, and a new creation arises as if b 
enchantment at histouch. Household fires illumi- 
nate his line of march, and new-born lights, strange 
visitants to the night of primeval solitude, kindle 
on domestic altars erected to all the peaceful vir- 
tuesand kindly affections which consecrate a hearth 
and endearahome. Victorious industry sacks the 
forest and mines, the quarry, for materials for its 
stately cities, or spans the streams and saps the 
mountain to open the way for the advance of civi- 
lization still deeper into the pathless forest and the 
neglected wild. The light of human thought pours 
in winged streams from sea to sea, and the linger- 
ing nomad may have but a moment’s pause to 
behold the flying car which comes to invade the 
haunts so long secured to savage life. These are 
the aspirations worthy of our name and race, and 
it is for the American People to decide whether a 
taste for peace or the habits of war are most con- 
sistent with such hopes. I trust that they may be 
guided by wisdom in their choice. 








THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN M. NILES, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In The Senate, February 9, 1848, 


On the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an addi- 
tional Military Force. 


Mr. NILES said: 

Mr. Presipent: The question on the passage 
of this bill seems to be overlooked, and the main 
question which is brought under consideration 1s 
our present relations with Mexico; and this is one 
of such magnitude and importance, that I shall 
make no apology for trespassing on the patience 
of the Senate sufficiently to express my opinions 
upon it, notwithstanding the time already con- 
sumed in this debate. This question, sir, involves 


to it?) The sense of national honor beats high in | the issue of peace or war; that is, of prolonging 
the American heart, and its every pulse vibrates || the existing war, perhaps indefinitely, or of bring - 
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ing it to a speedy termination. And as the pro- 

traction of this war may,and probably will, in- 

volve this country with Mexico in such a way 

that we cannot dissolve the connection; it involves 

a much graver question—that of the integrity of 
this Confederacy and the safety of our free institu- 

tions. A more important question than this has | 
probably never come under the consideration of 

the Senate. Does it not demand at our hands that 

deliberate, prudent, and wise consideration, due to | 
the best and hirhest interests of our country? In 

this spirit, it is my purpose to offer my sentiments 

upon it, with that freedom and independence which 

belong to a representative of a sovereign State of 
this Union. 

Mr. President, I am one of the majority of this 
body, who has had an agency, so far as legisla- 
tive action is concerned, in placing the country in 
its present critical and embarrassing relations with 
Mexico. I have voted for all the measures which 
have led to this result—for the annexation of Tex- 
as, the recognition of war, and for all the meas- 
ures for sustaining and prosécuting the war. For) 
all these measures, except the first, my vote was 
given cheerfully, and with a fall conviction that | 
the circumstances of the country required it. In 
regard to the first, which ian all the rest, 
my support was given to it with some hesitation 
and reluctance—not that I doubted the right, so 
far as Mexico was concerned, to receive Texas 
into this Union; but my difficulties arose from the 
form of the proceedings, from constitutional scru- | 
ples, from apprehensions of trouble with Mexico, 
and an unwillingness to deliver up the whole of 
that country to slavery. But, waiving all these | 
objections, | gave my support to the measure, and | 
Jam not now disposed to shrink from the just re- | 
sponsibility which attaches to it. , 

But these considerations, in my judgment, im- 
pose on me an obligation which I might not other- 
wise feel, to use my best efforts, however feeble, | 
to extricate the country from its present situation. 4 
‘This war has been peculiar in some respects, and | 
perhaps its dangers are not the less on that ac- 
count. Hitherto its evils have scarcely been felt 
or realized by the country at large. Our internal 
peace has not been disturbed or threatened; our | 
frontiers have not been invaded or disturbed; no | 
fleets have hovered upon our coasts; and our com- | 
merce, so liable to be interrupted in all wars, has 
not been molested; and the past year exhibits an 
expansion and prosperity never equalled in our | 
whole history. And as this is the source of our | 
revenue, that has remained unimpaired so far as 
the war is concerned. Hitherto, no war taxes 
have been imposed, and not the first dollar has 
heen raised towards the expenses of this war. But 
for the accounts which we have received from time 
to time of the brilliant achievements of our arms in 
Mexico, we should scarcely have realized that the 
country was not ina state of profound peace. But | 
we must not expect that this state of things can 
continue. The evils of the war are beginning to be 
felt; and the pressure of them will increase daily | 
upon us. Our finances are already getting into a 
deranged state; a public debt is rapidly accumu- | 
lating; and with no other resource but. loans, you 


mB? 
are diverting the capital of the country from its 
accustomed channels, and the diseased state of 
your finances may soon disturb the whole mone- 

tary concerns of the country. This will be felt on | 
all its great interests; on its commerce, its manu- . 
factures, and soon the industrial classes may feel | 
its paralyzing effects, It is not in the nature of 

things that the burdens of a war can all be thrown | 
on the future, or upon posterity. Nor would this | 
be just, could it be done. It would have a direct | 
earner to weaken the restraints upon those pas- | 
sions which lead nations into unnecessary wars. 
The generation which, from imprudence or misfor- | 
tune, becomes involved in war, must bear a share, | 
and a large share, of its burdens and evils. ‘This. 
is as just, as it is a result which is unavoidable. | 
We need not think to escape it; we cannot if we || 
would, and we should not if we could. The | 
burdens and evils of this war are now pressing 
upon the country, and this pressure will increase, | 
if the war is prolonged. It is an expensive war, | 
prosecuted in a foreign country, and will make a | 
constant drain upon our resources. Its dangers | 
may be less apparent and more remote; bui are not | 
on this account the less certain, or the less deserv- | 
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ing of the most serious attention. Is it not time, 
then, to consider whether this war cannot soon be 
brought to a close, consistently with the rights and 
honor of the country? And in examining this 
question, we must not lose sight of the original 
character and objects of the war, as a defensive one 
on our part—a war in which we were involved by 
the folly and rashness of the military rulers of 
Mexico. Although not commenced by us for a 
redress of grievances, yet being involved in it, it is 
our right and duty to demand of Mexico full satis- 
faction of all our just claims upon her. When 
we can obtain this, we should put an end to hos- 
tilities. 

Mr. President, thus far we stand well in relation 
to this war before the world, and have nothing to 
fear from the impartial judgment of posterity. It 
was just in its commencement, and has been 
prosecuted with signal success; and it now only 
remains that we bring it to a close, in a manner 
equally consistent with our national rights and 
honor, and a just regard to the interests of human- 
ity. 

If we secure a just indemnity, we should desire 
no more, as we have a rich harvest of glory in the 
success of our arms, and the unsurpassed splendor 
of our military achievements. ‘Those are great, 
unparalleled in modern warfare. Nor is this glory 
to be lightly estimated. It is not a thing merely 


to be talked about, or to be the subject of tempo- | 


rary exultation. It is an object of substance, of 
real value; it is an element of strength and power, 
and adds to our national security as well as fame. 
It has given usa name and reputation with the 
nations of the earth, It has proved to the world, 
what has heretofore been doubted, that we are as 
great in arms as we are in the arts of peace. It 
will command the respect of the great Powers of 
Europe, who will hereafter be careful how they 
trifle with our honor, or trespass on our rights. 
But this national reputation has not been acquir- 
ed without great sacrifices; glory, however valuable, 
isa costly article. It has been purchased by the 
sacrifice of many valuable lives, many gallant and 
brave men. How many of the most noble and 
gallant spirits of our land have offered up their lives 
on the plains and in mountain passes of Mexico, 
as the cost of those splendid achievements? Sir, 


it was only yesterday, that the papers contained a | 


melancholy and mournful list of the gallant dead | 


who have fallen in this war, whose mortal remains 


Mexico, on their way to the United States, to be 
delivered up to those friends from whom they had 
parted a short time ago, and whom they were des- 
tined never to see again in this life. This sad list 
made a solemn impression upon my mind; [ count- 
ed them, and found there were twenty-five. But 
this is a small part of the officers who have fallen 
on the battle-fields of Mexico. And of the rank 
and file, how great is the number who, in battle 
and by disease, have sacrificed their lives as the 
price of this national glory? 

And yet we are told that Mexico is to pay the 
cost of this war. How is its cost to be estimated? 
Will you look for it in the books of the Register 


of the Treasury? The sum there may be large, but | 


the costs and sacrifices of war are to be found 
everywhere; often in the disasters of trade, which 
it occasions, the sacrifices in business, and the 
wreck and ruin of private fortunes. But how will 

ou estimate the value of the gallant dead? Can 
it be done by day-book or ledger, in coin of silver 
or gold? What is the value of such men as Butler, 
Hamer, Ringgold, Ridgley, Ransom, Lincoln, and 
hundreds of others, equally brave, equally dear to 


NAL GLOBE. 


, dispose an exasperated enem 


‘in Mexico. 


were in a single train, conveyed drom the city of | 


their friends, if not equally distinguished? Ask | 


their widows, their mothers, their daughters, who 
with bleeding, crushed, and broken hearts are left 
desolute, and perhaps some of them overwhelmed 
with a weight of grief which may rob them of their 
reason. Sir, these are melancholy reflections; but 
they are the bitter fruits of war, and the price of 
that glory won in battle-fields. 

But the victorious career of our arms, every- 
where successful, has accomplished nothing to- 
wards securing a peace. 
subjugated perhaps one-half of the territory of 
Mexico; taken possession of all her ports on the 


We have overrun and 


Gulf and the Pacific; reduced all her fortresses, and | 
captured her capital, which is now in our posses- |, 


sion; and yet she refuses to sue for peace. 
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is this to be explained? Distracted and misgovern- 
ed as Mexico is, and ever has been, other nations 
that have had differences with her, have not expe- 
rienced the same result. France and England have 
had disputes with her, and have compelled her to 
do them justice. The former, by a single effective 
blow—the capture of Vera Cruz—brought her to 
her senses, and obtained justice and indemnity at 
her hands. Her unyielding and obstinate con- 
duct towards us must arise from inveterate pre- 
judice against us, or from an apprehension that it 
our purpose to plunder and despoil her of her ter- 
ritory. The events in Texas seem first to have 
given rise to those feelings, and some of the cir- 
cumstances connected withthe war have not served 
to allay them. It is well known how she views all 
the transactions in Texas. She considers all the 
movements there as having been encouraged and 
sustained by the people of the United States, if not 
by the Government; and appears to entertain no 
doubt that, from the first, our object was to pos- 
sess ourselves of that portion of her territory. 
The annexation, which she regards as consumma- 
ting this design, seems to have exasperated her to 
the highest pitch. And after the breaking out of 
the war, the immediate conquest of her remote 
provinces seemed to confirm these opinions. 

The divisions among ourselves regarding this 
war, and the opinions so boldly expressed by both 
political parties, must also be considered as among 
the causes which have induced Mexico to hold out 
and refuse to treat for peace. ‘The Opposition have 
declared this war to have been commenced by the 
act of the President, in violation of law—that it is 
an unjust and aggressive war on our part. This 
could not fail to encourage them to hold out, and 
to refuse to accede to any terms of accommodation, 
Perhaps they are now holding back, thinking that 
the Opposition will soon come into power, from 
whom they have reason to suppose they would 
obtain much more favorable terms. 

On the other hand, the opinions expressed by 
many of the supporters of the Administration, who 
may be supposed to possess their confidence, and 
to speak their sentiments, are not calculated to pre- 
to peace. It is as- 
done here, is known 
What, then, must be the effect of 
speeches in Congress and the publications of the 
press, disclosing a design of subjugating and incor- 
porating with the United States, the whole or alarge 
portion of their country? These discussions, they 
must find, do not often even raise the question of 
the right or justice of such a course; but are con- 
fined to the expediency of it, and the consequences 
which may attend it These things cannot fail to 
have an unfavorable influence on Mexico, and 
seem hitherto to have deprived us of all benefit 


serted that all that is said cad. 


from our sacrifices in the war, so far as regards the 


| a little too far? 


How i 


attainments of peace. , 

Certainly the Administration and its supporters 
must not suppose that they can throw the whole 
responsibility of the failure to accomplish the ob- 
ject which I beee we all have in view—a just peace 
—upon the opposition which the war has experi- 
enced. They should have considered at first that 
opposition at home was one of the difficulties with 
which they had to contend. No war should ever 
be undertaken without duly estimating the oppo- 
sition which it would have to encounter at home, 
as one of the obstacles to its successful prosecution. 
In all free countries, where parties exist, opposi- 
tion to a war is as certain as to og measure of 
domestic policy. This has always been the case 
here and in other countries. It was so in the war 
of the Revolution, and in the war with England 
in 1812. It has usually been so in England. There 
was a violent opposition to the war for the subju- 
gation of these colonies, and also to the long war 
with France, growing out of her revolution. And 
it makes little or no difference as to the character 
or object of a war. There would be an opposition 
to a war purely defensive, to protect the soil, or 
repel a proud invader from our shores. , 

But with this liberal indulgence, | would, with 
all sincerity and kindness, submit to honorable 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber whether 
they have not carried their opposition to this war 
Whether they have not overstep- 
ped the utmost limit to which, as good citizens and 
patriots, they could be permitted to go? Whether 
their arguments have not been a little too ingen- 
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ious, labored, and earnest, to place their country 
in the wrong? Whether, in their zeal for party, 
they have not forgot what was due to the rights 
and honor of their country? ‘To charge the com- 
mencement of this war to the President, and in 
violation of the laws and Constitution; to attempt 
to prove that it was an aggressive war on his part; 
that he sought a quarrel with Mexico as a pretence 
for invading and despoiling her of her territory, is 
a very grave charge, and one that cannot be con- 
fined to the Executive, but if true, would rest upon 
the country. Should this imputation be credited, 
it would fix a stain on our national character which 
time, that corrects most errors, could never efface. 
it would furnish a dark page in our annals. 

And to assume that the President does not wish 
to make peace, but desires to prolong the war as 
an excuse for subjugating Mexico and holding it 
by the right of conquest, is a charge scarcely less 
serious and equally unsupported. But there is 
another liehtin which theirconductis to be viewed. 
‘That party expects to come into power at the next 
Presidential election, and it may be so. In what 
situation will they be placed in respect to this war 
with Mexico if it should sull continue? Have they 
thought of this, or do they not really expect to 
succeed? How would they negotiate a peace? 
Where will they fix the boundary of Texas? At 
the Nueces, which they say is the true boundary, 
and have labored so hard to prove it?) Will Texas 
consent to this? [think not. Well, suppose they 
were to insist on the Rio Grande, would not the 
Mexican negotiator resist it, and reply: you have 
always admitted that the true boundary of Texas 
was the Nueces? And what answer could they 
- to such a plea?) Would they say that they 
vad maintained this, when in a minority, only to 
make the then President responsible for the war, 
but that they did not believe it? Would they say 
that then they were not responsible for what they 


did; but now, being responsible, they must main- | 


tain the rights of the country ? W ould not this be 
a very awkward situation ? 

And in regard to indemnity for the just claims 
of our citizens, if they were to insist on them, 


might not the Mexican negotiator reply that he 


admitted the claim, but that the war we had pros- 


ecuted against them was unjust and aggressive, as 


you, as well as we, have always maintained, and | 
this gives us a just claim for the expenses and sac- | 
We will offset the | 


rifies it has brought upon us? 
claims of your citizens for spoliations against our 
demands for the expenses of this wicked war you 
have prosecuted against us, if you Will pay us the 
balance. Just hand over the cash, and we will be 
content, But supposing they should be able to 
resist this demand of Mexico, and induce her to 
acknowledge our claim for spoliations, might not 
the Mexican negotiator say, that by the unjust war 


you have prosecuted against us, you have exhaust- | 
ed our treasury, taken possession of our revenues, | 


and deprived us of all means of payment? But 
we have uninhabited territories, and we will pay 
you by a cession of California. What answer 
would you give? Would you say we cannot take 
land, as we came into power on the express ground 
of the no-more-territory policy ? 
orable friends will think seriously of these difficul- 
ties. 

Mr President, before I proceed to consider our 
present relations with Mexico, and the policy 
which I think ought to be adopted in relation to 
them, I have to notice some of the positions which 
have been assumed on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, particularly by the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Bett.] ‘That Senator said that 
the Administration had no desire for peace; that 
they wished to prolong the war for the subjugation 
and absorption of Mexico, or for some other pur- 


pose, which was concealed from the public. This | 


is a very grave charge; for to prolong the war for 
other objects than peace, is to assume the respon- 
sibility of all its evils. Now, Mr. President, I 
know nothing of the purposes of the Executive 
in relation to this war, further than can be learned 
from his official acts and communications; and 
this is all that any one can safely know. We wit- 
nessed two years ago, on the Oregon question, the 
awkward situation in which gentlemen placed 
themselves here, by assuming to know the pur- 
poses of the President. But, judging from the 
official acts and declarations of the Executive, the 


I hope my hon- | 
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Senator cannot be sustained in the charge he has 
made. The President still says his object is an 
honorable peace; that he desires a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war for that purpose. What he will 
consider an honorable peace, we have no knowl- 
edge, except what may be derived from the terms 
which were submitted to Mexico by our commis- 
sioner, Mr. Trist. These were said to be his 
ultimatum. They were, I admit, hard enough 
upon Mexico. The boundary of the Rio Grande, 
and the cession of the Californias and New Mex- 
ico, were admitted to be something more than a 
just indemnity. In considering the terms of peace, 
we should bear in mind the original objects of the 
war. ‘These were the recognition of the rights of 
Texas, the establishment of its boundary, and sat- 
isfaction of the claims of our citizens for spolia- 
tions. This ultimatum establishing the boundary 
of the Rio Grande, with the cession of the Cali- 
fornias and New Mexico, is admitted to be more 
than an indemnity for our claim. To insist on 
territory beyond a just indemnity, could not be 
justified in a private transaction between man and 
man. But the case is somewhat different between 
nations, in negotiating apeace. It belongs to the 
successful party to dictate terms. But these should 
be reasonable, having reference to the original mat- 
ters in dispute. If they are unreasonable, or op- 
pressive, and are refused, it would justly throw 
upon the successful party the responsibility of pro- 
longing the war. But the proposition to pay the 
difference between a just indemnity and the value 
of the territory to be ceded, exempts the terms in 
this ultimatum from being regarded as oppressive, 
although they embrace more territory than I should 
care to acquire. 

‘The terms, then, which have been offered as the 
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have departed from their original principles and 
policy in respect to our foreign affairs. 

_It may be natural enough for him to think, that 
since he has left us we have fallen into error, and 
departed from our former landmagks. If there was 
anything in this, I should regret that he had yor 
remained, as from his acknowledged talents and 
great influence in his own State, perhaps his coun- 
sel and example, might have restrained us fron 
deviating from the path in which we had been ac- 
customed to walk. We may regret that he should 
have seceded from the political church of his youth 
and the faith of his fathers, and turned to idols, but 
have no right or disposition to complain of it, 
This certainly is not my purpose, which is only to 
defend myself and those who act with me. 

If there has been any difference in respect to 
their views, regarding the true foreign policy of 
our country, between the two great parties which 
have so Jong existed in the country, it is, that the 
Republican party were more pacific in their prin- 
on and purposes. Mr. Jefferson, the head, and 
ina good degree, the founder of that party, it is 
well known, was preéminently distinguished for 
his pacific principles. He was a philosopher and 


' a philanthropist, as well as a statesman, and hada 


more abiding confidence in the intellectual and 
moral qualities of man, as elements on which free 
government could be safely constructed, than per- 
haps any other man of his generation. Deeming 


| physical power unnecessary and dangerous, as a 


means of maintaining internal order, he deprecated 
a resort to it, to preserve external peace, or to 
enforce respect from other nations, when it could 
possibly be avoided. Those sentiments he carried 


into his administration, as did his successors of the 


basis of peace are not such as to authorize the |, 


belief that they were not presented in good faith 
and in the hope that they would be acceded to. 
And we have no evidence that this ultimatum has 
or will be departed from. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas, [Mr. Sevier,] in his speech the other day 
—and he seemed to speak from some knowledge 
of the views of the Executive—assured us, if I 
mistake not, that the President was prepared to | 
negotiate now upon the same basis. [ think, there- 
fore, there is no foundation for the charge that the | 
President does not desire peace, or that he wishes 
to prolong the war for the subjugation of Mexico 
or other sinister purposes. 

That the plan of the Administration for the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war might fail in securing | 
peace, and result in the subjugation of Mexico, is 
an entirely different question, which I shall con- 
sider before I close what I have to say. 


the course of his remarks, if he did not directly so 

assert, that that great portion of our citizens who | 
sustain the Administration were in favor of a prose- 
cution of this war with a view to the subjugation 
and absorption of Mexico. He admitted that there 
were exceptions, but, considered that the great 
mass entertained such sentiments, and had become 
the advocates of war and conquest. I think this 
position incorrect, and that it does injustice to the 
great body of the supporters of the Administration. 
They are not friendly to any policy of war or con- 
quest. They regret the present war, and wish to 
see it brought to a close as soon as it can be con- 
sistently with what is due to the justice and honor 
of the country. I speak of the great mass of the 
supporters of the Administration, for it must be 
admitted that there are some who scem to enter- 
tain the sentiments the Senator attributed to the 
whole, or nearly the whole. Those who indulge 
these magnificent schemes of enlarging our ter- 
ritory by conquest, or who may seem to look 
with approbation on a policy towards a neigh- 
boring province which might be deemed aggres- 
sive, are not, in my judgment, in harmony with 
the general feeling and sentiment of their own 
party. They belong to what is sometimes called 


'the Father of his Country. 


same political school. e 
To show what were the principles of the founders 


of the republic, I have made some short extracts 


from the messages of some of them, which I pro- 
pose to read. Everybody, I am aware, is familiar 
with them; yet they will bear being often read, and 
there are times when it is perenne pow and 
profitable to look back to the original fountains of 
sound political doctrines. I begin with Washing- 
ton, who was a Republican and a Whig of the old 


school: 


“ Observe good faith and justice with all nations. Culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct; and canitbe that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy ofa free, enlightened, 
and at no distant day, a great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 


These, Mr. President, are sentiments worthy of 
I now will read an 


_ || extract from a message of the elder Adams, which 
But the Senator went further, and assumed, in |) 


must be deemed high authority on the other side 
of the Chamber, if not on this: 


«‘ An inflexible determination to maintain peace and in- 
violable faith, with all nations ; and that system of neutrality 
and impartiality among the belligerent Powers of Europe, 
which has been adopted by this Government.” 


The sentiments of Mr. Jefferson are as sound in 


| doctrine as they are beautiful in language : 


¢ Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the 


| exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; too high- 


minded to endure the degradations of the others ; possessing 


| a chosen country, with room enough for our descendants to 


the hundredth and thousandth generation, * * * what 


| more is necessary to make us a happy and prosperous people? 


One thing more.” 

And what was that one thing? Was it the 
enlargement of our territory by conquest, or the 
strengthening the military arm of the country? 
Very different. He says: 


“Still one thing more: a wise and frugal government, 
which shall restrain men from injuring one another, leaving 
them otherwise free in their pursuits of industry, and which 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 


| earned.” 


a progressive democracy, and appear to have lost | 


sight of the original principles of the party to which | 
they profess to belong, or to have advanced on, 
regardless of those principles. I do not deny that 
the Senator had some ground for his assumption, 
but he should not have applied to the whole what 
belonged only to a few. The Senator seems to | 
consider these as new ideas, but appears willing to || 


‘ believe that the whole of the Democratic party ‘| 


Again: 

« Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state 
or persuasion, religious or political; peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” 

Here you see that Mr. Jefferson connects in the 
same sentence, the idea of justice between man 
and man, with that of justice and friendship with 
the nations of the world, regarding one principle 
as equally sound with the other. 

I now come to Mr. Madison, who asserts the 
same doctrines, conveyed in language of equal 
strength and felicity: 


« Jndulging in no passions which trespass on the rights or 
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repose of other nations, it has been the true glory of the 
United States to cultivate peace by observing justice, and 
to entitle themselves to the respect of the nations at war, by 
fulfilling their neutral obligations by the most scrupulous 
impartiality. If there be candor in the world, the truth of 
these assertions will not be questioned ; posterity at least will 
do justice to them.” 

Again: 

«To cherish peace and friendly intercourse with all na- 
tions having corresponding dispositions ; to maintain sincere 
neutrality towards all belligerent nations; to prefer in all 
cases amicable discussion and reasonable accommodation 
of differences, to a decision of them by an appeal to arms.’’ 

Mr. Monroe says: 

“It is a state [peace] most cogsistent with their prosperity 
and happiness. It will be my sincere desire to preserve it, 
sotar as depends on the Executive, on just principles, with 
all nations, claiming nothing unreasonable of any, and ten- 
dering to each what is due.” 

These sentiments are as wise as they are just 
and patriotic. I could quote similar doctrines from 
the messages of the heads of subsequent demo- 
cratic administrations, but it cannot be necessary. 
All are familiar with the avowal of General Jack- 
son, that in our transactions with other powers, 
we should “ask nothing but what is clearly right, 
and yield to nothing that is wrong.” 

And now, Mr. President, let me glance at the 
administrations of these distinguished men, and 
see if their official conduct corresponded with their 
precepts—whether their measures were in har- 
mony with their principles. 

It is well known, that when the political parties 


originated in this country, there were difficulties | 
between the United States and France, and that | 


the policy to be pursued towards France was one 
of the grounds of political difference, as marked 


as those in respect to questions of domestic inter- | 
est. The Federal party, then in power, were for | 


adopting strong and energetic measures towards 


the French republic, which their opponents thought | 


would involve the country in a war with that re- 
public, which they believed could be avoided by a 


more moderate and conciliatory policy. These dif- | 


ferences produced a very warm contest in Congress 
and the country. Our vessels were captured and 
condemned, and our minister expelled from France; 
and Hamilton and other leaders of the Federal party 
were for resorting to reprisals and warlike meas- 
ures, and opposed to all further attempts at an ac- 
commodation of differences by negotiation. 


Mr. | 


Adams, however, pursued a more conciliatory | 
policy, and sent ministers to the French republic, | 


against the advice of his cabinet, which gave great 
offence to some of them, and to most of the lead- 
ing men of his 
received by the French Government, but insulted, 
so that they asked to be recalled. This aggravated 
the difficulties, and occasioned a very violent war 
spirit in this country against France, and the ad- 
ministration made preparations for war. It is due 
to Mr. Adams to say, that his course throughout 
was moderate and pacific; and he again sent an- 


other embassy to France, against the advice of his | 
cabinet, or a part of it, and of many of his party. | 


‘These ministers succeeded in their negotiation, and | 


saved the country from a war.* " 
war party, and which favored a pacific policy, at 
their commencement ? 


Soon after Mr. Jefferson came into office, a dif- | 


ficulty arose with Spain in regard to our right of 
deposit at Ne’v Orleans. 
alluded to in this dcbate. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, the whole history of the transac- 


hich was the | 


arty. These ministers were not | 


| country was engaged in a war. 
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the controversy with France, although now in the 
minority. Ina private letter, written at the time, 
Mr. Jefferson says: 

“That the Opposition sought to involve us in a war with 
Spain, so as to break down our finances.”’ 

Subsequently, the country was involved in dif- 
ficulty with both England and France, who, being 
at war, violated our commercial rights as a neutral 
power. Our flag was insulted, and our vessels 
captured and condemned, and our seamen impres- 
sed into the British service. Having failed to 
obtain redress by negotiation, the Administration 
resorted to restrictions on our trade with both of 
the offending powers. Non-importation and non- 
intercourse laws, and finally an embargo, were re- 
sorted to as measures of annoyance. Mr. Jefferson 
had always believed that our commerce, consisting 
of the export and exchange of raw materials for 
manufactures, was so valuable, that to withdraw 
it from any European Power, would be the greatest 
injury we could, perhaps, inflict upon them. These 
various expedients show the unwillingness of Mr. 
Jefferson to resort to measures of force. 


Mr. Madison found the country beset with the | 


same difficulties, and pursued the same policy. 
This whole course of policy, it is well known, was 
regarded by the Opposition as weak and visionary; 
they recommended strong and energetic measures, 
and declared that our commercial rights ought to 
be defended by. force, by reprisals and war. And, 
finally, when all other measures had failed; when 
the question had come to this, that we must give 
up our rights on the ocean or defend them, by a 
resort to the last remedy of injured nations; when 
it became a question of surrendering our independ- 
ence as a nation, or maintaining it by force, Mr. 
Madison recommended war. But, no sooner was 


| it declared, than it was immediately denounced as 


wicked and unjust, by the same party that had so 
long urged a resort to force as the only means of 
defending our rights. Down to this period, it is 


| not difficult to determine which of the two parties 


were most pacific in their policy. The Federalists 
only became the advocates for peace, after the 
It is not neces- 
sary to trace the history of the two. parties in 
respect to their foreign policy any further. Their 
differences, from the close of this war, were con- 
fined to questions of domestic policy. But I can- 
not admit that there has been any essential change 
in the principles or views of the intelligent portion 
of the Democratic party in regard to our foreign 
policy. They still favor a pacific policy as the 
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such a movement to our weakness or inability to 
prosecute the war, and would be encouraged to 
deny us any satisfaction for our just claims. 

2. To assume a military line—the Sierra Madre, 
or some other. If this is considered as a line for 
conducting the operations of the war, it falls within 
one of the other plans which I shall notice, and 
becomes a mere military question, upon which I 
have nothing to say. But if L understood the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,] whose elo- 
quent speech I listened to with great satisfaction, 
and with a general concurrence in its views, he 
proposed the Sierra Madre as a poiitico-military 
line, having reference to indemnity as well as to 
the prosecution of the war. As an indemnity line, 
in any sense, I an entirely opposed to it, as it in- 
cludes more than two-thirds of the entire territory 
of Mexico. It extends on the Gulf, nearly four 
degrees south of the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
includes the greater part of the States of Tamauli- 
pas, Coahuila, New Leon, San Luis Potosi, Zaca- 
tecas, Durango, Chihuahua, New Mexico, and 
California. Of the population in these States, I 
am not informed, but it must be very considerable. 
Several of these States have not been conquered; 
and to hold military possession of so large a por- 
tion of Mexico would require a large force, and be 
subject to nearly the same objections as the propo- 
sition which I shall notice of a military occupation 
of the whole of Mexico. And what would be the 
object, unless we intend to retain the country be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Sierra Madre; and 
the objections to that would be nearly the same 
as to annexing the whole of Mexico. “And if we 
were to absorb so large a portion of Mexico, she 
would be so reduced and enfeebled, that we should 
be obliged to take the whole in a short time. 

3. To maintain our present possessions in Mex- 
ico, with a force sufficient only for that purpose, 
with a view to peace. This is the prdposition of 
the honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Dix,] 
in whose judgment I have great confidence. He 
did not, I presume, intend an indefinite occupation 
in case a treaty of peace should not be obtained. 
If regarded as a temporary occupation, to induce 
a peace, it is substantially the same as the first 


| proposition I shall suggest. 


only one suited to our institutions, and most con- | 
ducive to the prosperity of the country. They still | 


desire ‘‘ peace, commerce, and honest friendship | 


with all nations—entangling alliances with none.”” 
Mr. President, | now come to the main question 
in this debate, which is, what is to be done—what 


| policy is to be adopted in our present relations 
| with Mexico? Others have Spoken of the different 
I wish to speak of | 


ways of prosecuting the war. 


| the best means of obtaining peace, or of putting an 


This matter has been | 


tion shows that Mr. Jefferson’s course was emi- | 


nently moderate and pacific. In this difficulty with | 
Spain, the Federalists were the war party, as in | 








* There is a piece of secret history regarding this second 
mission to France. The envoys were Ellsworth, Davis, 
aud Murray, and appointed in 1797, against the advice of 
Pickering and McHenry, two members of Mr. Adams’s 
cabinet. Mr. Pickering, as Secretary of State, had to pre- 
pare their instructions, and drew them up in such offensive 


} 


terms as threatened to defeat the objects of the mission. | 


Mr. Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, wrote a long private 


letter to Mr. Ellsworth, informing him of the efforts he had | 
made to modify these ae and to make them more | 


pacific in their tone. He tells 
succeeded in part, and particularly in smoothing down the 
harsh and offensive language. But he represents Mr. Pick- 
ering as very tenacious, and that it was difficult to exclude 
from the instructions many offensive and objectionable 
points and expressions which he feared might defeat the 
principal object of the mission. 


was to invite Mr. Ellsworth to visit the seat of Government, || 


r. Ellsworth that he had | 


'| and what reason would there then be to suppose 
The object of the letter || 


| 


and try to obtain a further modification of the instructions. 


This is an unpublished letter which I have seen. 
dated at Trenton, in 1797.” 


It was || 88? 


it fore the war commenced, as Mexico would attribute \) has accomplished its mission—that it has done all 


| of the Government. 


end to hostilities. It is the first and highest duty 
of every branch of this Government to bring this 
war to a close as speedil 
ently with the interest and honor of the country. I 
will first notice the several plans which have been 
suggested in the course of this debate, before I 
proceed to present my own views. 

1. To withdraw our troops from Mexico with- 
out indemnity, and to trust to future negotiation. 
This, if I understand their views, is the course pro- 


y as can be done consist- | 
} 


posed by the Senators on the other side of the | 


Chamber; yet I have too high an opinion of their 
patriotism to believe they would pursue such a 
policy if they were charged with the responsibility 
To withdraw from Mexico 
without obtaining a treaty of peacg or indemnity, 
would be to relinquish all the advantages we have 
gained by the war. It would be neither compati- 


ble with the interests or the honor of the country. 


It would be virtually an admission that the war 
had been wrong and aggressive on our part from 
the commencement. It would cast a shade over 
the brilliant achievements of our arms. If our 
forces are withdrawn, they must be disbanded; 


that we could obtain by negotiation either indem- 
nity or the establishment of the boundary of Tex- 
We should be in a worse condition than be- 


ee aera which I shall notice. 


4. An indemnity line, adopting the Rio Grande 
as a boundary, with the whole or a part of New 
Mexico and California. This I shall have occas- 
ion to speak of, in remarking on my second prop- 
osition. 

5. To hold our present possessions and increase 
our forces so as to extend our conquests over other 
varts of Mexico, and compel her to sue for peace. 

his I consider substantially the same as the next 
This appears to 
e the plan of the Secretary of War. 

6. The subjugation of the whole of Mexico, as 
a means of obtaining peace. I will postpone what 
I have to say on the two last propositions until I 
have suggested my own ideas as to the best way 


| of bringing this war to a close. 


Mr. President, in deciding on the course most 
advisable to be pursued in order to bring the war to 
a termination, we must consider the present con- 
dition of Mexico, and the results of the war thus 
far. We are now in the military oceupation of 
more than one-half of the territory of Mexico. In 
addition to the northern provinces, which are 
sparsely inhabited, there not being more than one 
person to the square mile, we possess the import- 
ant central States of Vera Cruz, Puebla, and Mex- 
ico. We hold most of her seaports on the Gulf 
and the Pacific; we have reduced all her strong 
fortresses with their armaments; annihilated her 
army, and deprived her, apparently, of most of 
the elements of war. We are in possession of her 
capital, and her Government is removed to Que- 
retaro, where it is now organized, or attempting 
todo so. The power of Santa Anna and the mili- 
tary party is overthrown, and the men now in 
power are opposed to that party, and are supposed 
to be friendly to peace, if there is any party in 
Mexico which can be so considered. Having the 
possession of all her seaports, we control her com- 
merce, and are collecting the duties on imports, to 
be applied to the support of our army in the coun- 
try. Weare also attempting to levy the internal 
taxes. 


In view of these facts, it appears to me that war 
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that it was expected to effect in respect to peace. 
Our present relations with Mexico can hardly be 
considered as a state of war. They are rathera 
military occupation of the country. They have 
now no army in the field, and have no means to 
maintain one. The attempt which seems to be 
making to organize an army of twenty thousand 
men appears to aim only at raising a force like our 
milit a, and is designed no doubt for the defence of 
the Government against the military party rather 
than to oppose the forces of this country now in 
Me xico, 

With this view of the condition of Mexico, I 
submit my plan of terminating the war. ‘To hold 
on to our present possessions in Mexico until one 
more attempt can be made to negotiate a treaty of 
peace. If our army should be reinforced, and 
preparations made apparently for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, it might favor the object in 
view, and itis from that consideration that [I can 
givetmy vote for this bill. [would have Mexico 
see that we are able and prepared to prosecute 
this war as lone as we think it for our interest to 
I would strenethen our forces only for the 
purpose of favoring negotiation, and not for the 
purpose of holding the military o¢ cupation of the 
country for an indefinite period, or for any con 
siderable length of time. When the proper time 
arrives, if it has not already, commissioners of 
character and standing should be sent there, clothed 
with full powers to settle all matters in dispute be- 
tween the two countries, 

This plan aims at a speedy termination of the 
war by treaty; and are there not good reasons to 
suppose that it would be successful? Whatever 
eredit may be due to the various rumors of nego- 
tiations having actually taken place, all accounts 
from Mexico go to show, that the party now in 
power are in favor of peace, Since the overthrow 
of Santa Anna and the military party, the Govern- 
ment has fallen into the hands of civilians, whose 
personal interests must be favorable to peace; for 
the continuance of the war will be likely to throw 
the power again tnto the hands of some military 
chiefiain. War promotes the influence and favors 
the ambitious schemes of military leaders. ‘The 
men now intrusted with the Government see this, 
which turns their personal interest to the side of 
peace, and they can hardly doubt that the interest 
of their country lies in the same direction. We 
now see thatall the Presidents, since the overthrow 
of the military leaders, who in rapid succession 
have been at the head of affairs, have been repre- 
sented to be favorable to peace—Anaya, Peja y 
Pefia, and Herrera—and they appear to be sus- 
tained by a majority of the Congress, as well as 
by the governors of many of the States, who have 
been assembled to deliberate on the condition of 
the republic. ‘his party is called the Moderos— 
the middle men, or moderate men—occupying a 
position between the two extremes, of which the 
military leaders constitute one, and the Puros the 
other. If we cannot obtain peace with this party, 
with what party can we expect 1? The military 
leaders, all accounts allow, are averse to negotia- 
tion; and the Puros, or extreme popular party, ap- 
pear to be equally hostile to peace. Some accounts 
represent that their object is to compel us to sub- 
jugate the country and establish a government over 
it, believing that the only way of effectually put- 
ting down the military party, which has so long 
oppressed them. But this ean hardly be believed, 
as it would show a total want of national senti- 
ment, and itis wholly inconsistent with the mani- 
festo recently put forth by the deputies of this 
party, in which they protest against the cession of 
any portion of their territory, even that which is 
in dispute. The military party and the Puros, 
although the two extremes in their principles, so 
far as they have any, seem prepared to act to- 
gether, and are threatening a revolution to over- 
throw the present Government. But with the 
presence of our army they can probably sustain 
themselves. This appears to be a state of things 
favorable to negotiation; and there can be no doubt 
but that there must be some truth in the various 
reports we have had of attempts being made to 
negotiate a treaty. 

it may be said, that should a treaty of peace be 
concluded with the present Government, it would 
be overthrown so soon as our army was with- 


do SO. 


'from Mexieo, and to hold possession of New | 
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so. But would not the same result be as likely to 
follow, if a treaty should be concluded one or two 
years hence, and with a different party in power? 
There can be no great security for the fulfillment 
of the stipulations of a treaty negotiated with any 
government that now exists, or which may at any 
time hereafter exist in Mexico. A treaty at any 
time may be of no great value intrinsically; per- 
haps worth litthe more than the parchment on 
which it might be written. I only say, that one 
obtained now would be as likely to be respected as 
one obtained at any tithe hereafter. 

sut whether a treaty may be observed or not, 
it affords the most desirable and honorable mode 
of closing the war, and withdrawing our troops 
from the country. ‘The bad faith of Mexico would 
be no dishonor to us, 

But should this measure fail, I have another 
plan for terminating the war, or, at least, putting 
an end to hostilities. Itis to withdraw our forces 


Mexico and California, and the boundary of the 
Rio Grande. This measure executes itself, and 
does not at all depend on Mexico. We are now 
in the occupation of those territories, and have an 
organized government there of some sort. ‘T'he 
President regards them as already ours; he says, 
we cannot think of relinquishing them. He rec- 
ommends the establishment of territorial govern- 
ments overthem. If these provinces are now ours, 
then we have already indemnity in our hands; for 
it is admitted in the ultimatum submitted by Mr. 
Trist, that we consider them as more than an equiv- 
alent for our claims. A sum of money was pro- 
posed to be paid in addition to the satisfaction of 
the claims of our citizens upon Mexico. I do not 
consider, however, that we have acquired a right 
or title to them, as I do not admit the right of con- 
quest, but we might hold them as secerity for 
indemnity on the principle of reprisal. That isa 
principle of the law of nations, and one which has 
been favored by our Government. I would hold 
them subject to a treaty arrangement, whenever 
Mexico might be disposed to negotiate. And as 
we admit that something ought to be paid to Mex- 
ico for those territories, that leaves a continual 
inducement for her to enter into negotiation. 
Now, what is the objection to this course? 
Why, it may be said that it will not put an end to 
the war. Butit will put anend to hostilities, which 
is about the same thing, and enable us to reduce 
our army to twelve or fifteen thousand men, which 


is probably the lowest point we should reduce it | 


It has been said | 
that this course would leave us exposed to a bor- | 


to if we had a treaty of peace. 


der war, which would require a large force. This 
is an idle objection. ‘Those provinces are remote 
from the central and populous portions of Mexico. 
Her authority there has never been but little more 
than nominal; she has not had sufficient force there 
to defend the people from the Indians. I mpover- 
ished, weakened, and distracted as Mexico is, and 
will continue to be, it is idle to suppose that she 
would be able to send any considerable force to 
that remote frontier. The inhabitants which would 
settle there, the hardy adventurers from the western 
States, who make the bravest and best soldiers, 
would soon be able to defend themselves. It is 


confidently asserted, that those in California would | 


never submit to the authority of Mexico, if we 
were to relinquish the country. They would assert 
and maintain their independence. A small gar- 
rison there of a few hundred men in aid of the 
inhabitants would be all that could be required for 
its security. Even the Spanish inhabitants are 
said to be well affected to the United States. 

In New Mexico, there might be more difficulty; 
there is a much larger Spanish population, and 
they are said to Le less friendly to the United States. 
Sut an inconsiderable regular force would be suffi- 
cient, as our citizens would soon settle there in 
sufficient numbers to take the direction of affairs 
into their own hands. And in regard to Texas, 


_she has stood up alone against the power of Mex. 


ico, and would want little aid from our army. But 


whatever force might be required for the defence | 


of this frontier, it could be supplied from the army 
when reduced toa peace euahlihenent. We should 
have no other exposed frontier, and the whole rank 
and file of the army could be stationed there, ex- 
cept what might be required to garrison the forts 


drawn, and the treaty set aside. This might be || on the seaboard. 








[Feb. 9, 


Scene ee 


Senate. 


But it may be said that, in adopting this policy 
we should lose our commerce with Mexico. This 
might be so as long as we remained without “ 
treaty. But we may expect a treaty of peace ag 
soon by pursuing this course as any other. And 
what trade can we expect with Mexico, by a treaty 
extorted from her, by first subjugating her? Her 
animosity and unfriendly feelings would still ye. 
main, and we could expect little trade with her, 
Our commerce with Mexico before the war was 
reduced to a small sum, less than one million; and 
therefore, in any view of it, is of little importance, 
compared with the expenses and sacrifices which 
must be attendant upon the continuance of the war. 
The President himself sanetions this policy as q 
last resort. He says, that if Mexico shall finally 
persist in her course, and refuse to negotiate 9 
peace such as we can approve, we must then “ take 
a full measure of indemnity into our own hands,” 
It becomes then a mere question of time. And is 
it wise to prolong this war, or military occupation, 
for an indefinite period, when, after the expenses 
and sacrifices of years, we may have in the end to 
resort to the same mode of indemnity that is open 
to us now? Shall we suffer the continuance of 
this war to depend upon Mexico, when we have 
it in our power to bring it to a speedy close, and 
secure the full measure of indemnity we demand? 
Mexico has no responsible government, and can 
hardly be considered as a civilized nation. We 
must not, therefore, expect to close a war with such 
a people as we would with an enlightened nation, 
having a stable and responsible government. And 
shall we suffer the semi-barbarism of Mexico to 
keep us in a continual war? When acivilized na- 
tion makes war with a barbarous or half-civilized 
people, they terminate it at such time, and in such 
way, as their own interests and security may re- 
/ quire. The forms of a treaty of peace in such 

cases are deemed of little importance. 

Mr. President, I come now to consider some of 
the objections to the last two plans which I have 
noticed—that of an indefinite military occupation; 

or the subjugation of Mexico, as a means of ob- 
taining peace. I consider these two propositions 
as substantially the same, as they would lead to 
the same result—the annexation of the whole of 
Mexico. They afford little or no prospect of peace, 
as they involve the overthrow of both the central 
and state governments; so that there would be no 
organ of the nation with which a treaty could be 
negotiated. They involve the destruction of the 
nationality of Mexico, so that she would be thrown 
on to our hands as a conquered country. The idea 
of organizing a government under our auspices, 
-and then negotiating with it, would be a mere 
mockery. And besides this difficulty, before this 
result was reached, there would be such American 
interests established in Mexico, as would interpose 
an insuperable obstacle to dissolving our connec- 
| tion with it. 

How long may it take to subjugate the people 
of Mexico? for the government and the power of 
the nation are already subdued. The result here 
aimed at, will make the contest a war upon the 
people. All history proves how difficult a thing 
/It is to subjugate the people of a country, when 
animated by a spirit of liberty, or of national an- 

tipathy and enmity. The greatest captain of mod- 
ern times, Napoleon, when he heard of the defeat 
of his marshals in Spain, is said to have exclaimed, 
‘*1 will soon put an end to this war of peasants!” 
But how did he put an end to it? By the defeat 
and final expulsion of his armies from Spain; and 
this proved the first fatal blow to his career of con- 
quest, which led to the final overthrow of his 
colossal power in Europe and France itself. To 
subjugate seven millions of people, is no small un- 
dertaking. May you not, by driving them to des- 
| peration, give them ‘*the irresistible strength of 
weakness ?’? And what service will it be for our 
brave officers and soldiers, to prosecute a war 
against the people of Mexico? Will they war 
against non-combatants, against citizens, against 
women and children? Certainly they are too gal- 
lant to make war on the women of Mexico. | 
recently read a letter from one of our officers, dated 
at Jalapa, saying that the country was beautiful, 
the climate delightful, and that the senoritas, with 
their rosy cheeks, looked so charmingly, that, was 
he not a married man, he should have been afraid 
\\ of becoming annexed to a Mexican. 
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But if, after a contest, perhaps of years, you are 
successful, what will be the result? Why, we 
shall have Mexico on our hands, as a subjugated 
country, and must hold it as an appendage, or ad- 
mit itas States into the Confederacy. Success may 
be more honorable, more gratifying to our pride; 
but it would be more disastrous, and attended with 
vastly more serious consequences, than a failure, 

In considering the question of our annexing or 
absorbing Mexico, the matter of right does not ap- 
pear to have entered into the discussion; we have 
only looked at the consequences—the advantages 
or disadvantages to ourselves. But what would 
be our right to incorporate Mexico into our Con- 
federacy? The right of conquest is only a suc- 
cessful wrong. Because Mexico, without any 
responsible Government, may refuse to treat for 
peace, cannot justfy us in seizing the country. 
Should we have any pretence of right, even as 
much as Catherine of Russia had to dismember 
Poland? But I will not discuss this question, as 
I have not time to examine the consequences of 
such a measure. 

The idea of connecting the destinies of this free 


and great Republic with such a country as Mex- | 


ico is starting, and must fill the mind of every 
reflecting person with alarm. May not sucha 
union, Which destroys the nationality of Mexico, 
be, in the end, equally destructive of our own? 
What is Mexico? The very Pandora’s box of 
civilization, if civilization it can be called. 
other country on earth can we find combined all 
the evils of-race, all the evils in government, all 
the evils in religion, and all the evils in morals? 
And if there are any other evils, they may be found 
there.* 

What wilf you do with her? Will you unite 
Mexico, as States, with this Confederacy, with her 
mixed, mongrel, and degraded population? Are 
her people prepared for this? Have they not been 
struggling for nearly forty years, to establish a free 


In what | 
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States in Mexico, formed from such a population, 
act in harmony with the other States of the Con- 
federacy? Would you trust to the free action of 
the popular will there, or would you attempt to 
control it? And what new elements would you 
bring into the central Government here? Is not 
this Federal Government formed out of the States: 
Do not they constitute its elements, and impart to 
it its life’s blood, by which it exists? And what 
kind of bleod will you infuse into it? 

Do not the States form and regulate the con- 
stituency of the members in the other wing of this 
Capitol, and also the constituency of the Legisla- 
tures which elect the Senators on this floor? Con- 
gress, in both of its branches, is the offspring of 
the States, and must receive its character from 
their action. This Government, which is a sort 
of balance-wheel to unite and regulate the action 
of the States, derives its character from them, and 
if they are wanting in the elements of freedom or 
order, the defect and disorder will be communi- 
cated here, and our whole system become de- 
ranged. 

But, if Mexico has not the elements of freedom, 
so that she can be admitted as States into the Con- 
federacy, it seems to be supposed that we can hold 
her as an appendage or colony. My honorable 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] seems to think 
there would be no great difficulty in this. Hesays 
we might appoint a governor, secretary, district 
attorney, and judges for each of the twenty-four 


'| States in Mexico, and Indian agents to take care 


government, and are, perhaps, further from it now | 


than when the struggle commenced ? Can any man 
believe for a moment that our complicated and 


nicely -balanced system of government would stand || 


such a shock as this? Like a complicated piece of 
machinery, would not the derangement of any ma- 
terial part throw the whole into disorder? Could 


* Mixed races of South America and Merico.—Tschudi, a 








distinguished German naturalist, has recently published a | 


work entitled ‘Travels in Peru,’ which is well known. 
In thts work he gives a list of the crosses resulting from the 
intermixture of the Spanish with the Indian and Negro races 
in tiatcountry. The settlement of Mexico by the Spaniards 
took place at the same time, and the intermixture of races 
has heen, perhaps, greater jn that country than in Peru. An 
oflicer of our army informs us that the Mexican soldiers pre- 
sent the most unequal characters that can be met with any- 
where in the world. Some are brave, and some are quite 
the reverse, and possessing the basest and most barbarous 
qualities. This, doubtless, is a result, in part, of the cross- 
ing of the races. 

The following is Tschudi’s list of the crossings in Peru: 

PARENTS. CHILDREN. 
White father and negro mother......Mulatto. 
Vhite father and Indian mother.....Mestiza. 
Indian father and negro mother......Chino. 
White father and mulatto mother....Quarteron. 
White father and mestiza motler,...Creole, pale,brownish 
complexion. 

White father and chino mother ......Chiuo-blanco. 
White father and cuarterena mother. . Quintero, 
White father and quintero mother.... White. 
Negro father and Indian mother......Zambo. 
Negro father and mulatto mother, ....Zambo-negro. 
Negro father and mestiza mother.....Mulatto-oscuro. 
Negro father and chino mother.......Zambo-chino. 
Negro father and zambo mother....,.Zambo-negro, 


per- 
fectly black. 


Negro father and quintero mother....Mulatto, rather dark. | 


Indian father and mulatto mother. ....Chino-oscuro. 

Indian father and mestiza mother.....Mestiza-claro, often 
, y very beautiful. 

Indian father and chino mother.,.....Chino-oscuro. 

Indian father and zambo mother......Zambo-elaro. 


Indian father and ehino-claro mother.Indian, with frizzly | 


hair, 
Indian father and quintero mother....Mestixo,rath’r brown 
Mulatto father and zambo mother.....Zambo, a miserable 


race. 


Mulatto father and mestiza mother....Chino, rather clear | 


’ complexion. 
Mulatto father and chine mother......Chino, rather dark. 


The effect of such intermixture upon the character is thus | 


stated By Dr. Tschudi: 

“To define their characteristics correctly would be im- 
possible, for their minds partake of the mixture of their blood. 
As a general rule, it may be fairly said they unite in them- 


selves all the faults, without any of the virtues, of their pro- || 
enitors; as men, they are generally inferior to the pure || y . ; . . 
g ; ee a y vee || driven to despair, and sought protection from that || conquest? Is there any example in the unnals of 


races, and as members of society, they are the worst class 
of citizens.”? 





|, guage could describe. 


of the four millions of Indians, and in this way 
| get along very smoothly. This would be a very 

yretty colonial system for such a people as the 
| Mexicans. Here are officers to execute the laws, 
but where are the laws to come from, or is there 
to he no law but their will? Who is to make the 
laws for the colonies, or are they to be governed 
without law? Shall Congress make laws for those 
States, or shall the judges make, as well as admin- 
ister, the law? Or will you have a popular legisla- 
ture in each? Does not the Senator see that the 
whole scheme is impracticable? 

The case most parallel to this is the British 
possessions in India. And is Mexico to become 
our India? If so, it must be governed as the Brit- 
| ish have governed their India possessions, They 
have had no such complicated machinery, but a 
simple despotism. The whole powers of govern- 
ment were, for a time, confided to a governor and 
council, without any law but their will; and they 
always had a large army at their command which 
constituted the whole strength of the government. 
After a vihile judges were appointed, mainly to 
protect thé natives from the rapacity of the Eng- 
lish, who had settled in India, and who, as is said 
by a British writer, were like wolves among sheep. 


But the British Minister and Parliament were a | 
little like the Senator from Arkansas—they ap- | 


pointed judges, but gave them no law. 
therefore, made law for themselves, and undertook 
to introduce the common law, civil and criminal, 
and to enforce it upon a people who knew no more 
about it than they did of anything else, of which 
they had never heard. The chief justice, Impey, was 


They, , 
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Governor and Council. But this protection they 
could not obtain, for even the Governor and his 
Council could not restrain the oppression and ra- 
pacity of these judges without law. 

And would the Senator send out judges to Mex- 
ico without law? If not, [ would ask what laws 
would govern their proceedings? Would they, 
like the English judges, take the common law, or 
statute laws of the United States with them? Or 
would they adopt and enforce the laws of Mexico? 
Do the people of Mexico know anything about the 
principles or forms of our laws? and could they be 
introduced among them? What do they know of 
trial by jury, of a capias, habeas corpus, arrest, 
bail, and all the forms and proceedings of the eom- 
mon law? And would our own citizens who might 
settle in Mexico submit to the summary and arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Mexican laws? 

Sir, the inhabitants of two countries, whose in- 
stitutions, laws, religion, and usages are so unlike, 
The 
only way we could govern Mexico would be by a 
system similar to that of Spain, when it was under 
her dominion. By a despotic system, a sort of 


| viee-royalty, the supreme power being in the hands 


of one man, and he would require an army to sus- 
tain his authority. Whatever it might be called, 
it would be essentially a military government, as 
Mexico does not seem prepared for any other. 
The Indians, constituting the larger part of the 
whole population, would be taken care of by In- 
dian agents, says the Senator from Arkansas, as 
we now do the Indians within the United States, 
But does he not know that the Indians in Mexico 


| do not live in tribes? that they have no separate 


governments? that they are a part of the citizens 
of the country, and subject to the laws in the same 


| manner as others ? 


And now, | would ask, why shall we take on 
our hands a country like Mexico? Would it add 
to our strength, our wealth, or prosperity?) Would 
it not be a source of expense at all times, and of 
wenkness, in case we were involved in war with 
any foreign Power? Shall we take her, as seems 
to be suggested by some, because she may fall 
into anarchy, if we withdraw our forces? What 
if she does? Is that any concern of ours? Are 
we responsible for the domestic government and 
peace of Mexico? Isit not one of our most settled 
maxims, not to interfere in the internal government 
and concerns of other nations? ‘The only interest 
we have in this matter is, that there should be a 
stable and responsible government that would pre- 
serve order at home, and which would not be 
likely to trespass on our rights as a neighboring 
Power. Some have expressed apprehensions that 
amonarch may be established there. But have 


| not the people a right to establish what govern- 
| ment they please? 


And perhaps monarchy, in 
some form, is the only government for which 
Mexico is prepared. ‘That would be most likely 
to preserve internal order, and afford security to 
persons and property, which would be favorable 
to our trade. Whatever system is most favorable 


'| to our commerce, would be most beneficial! to us. 


another Jeffries, and by his arbitrary enforcement | 


of laws unknown to the people, exercised a tyran- 
ny not surpassed by the rapacity of Hastings, the 
governor. He issued his processes and writs, and 
sent out sheriffs and bailiffs, with armed posses, 
and seized, imprisoned, tried, condemned, and even 
executed the natives, for offences which they knew 
nothing of, and which were not criminal by their 
laws. Even a prince and a high priest among the 
| Brahmins, Nuncomar, was seized, arraigned, tried, 
_ condemned, and executed for forgery, which, by 
the laws of the country, was only a fraud. The 
whole native population petitioned and implored 
that he might be spared; but he was executed, 
surrounded by vast multitudes of his country- 
men, imploring Heaven for his deliverance, and 
filled with consternation and dismay which no lan- 
The people, seeing that 


‘| of the same wrong? 


Shall we take Mexico, as some seem to desire, 
from an apprehension that she may fall into the 
hands of a foreign Power? And would you anni- 
hilate her nationality, and extend your jurisdiction 
over her, for fear some other nation would be guilty 
Or would you maintain a 


| perpetual military occupation of the country, to 


_ become necessary, to the extremity of war. 


keep it from falling under the dominion of a for- 
eign State? If England, or any great European 
Power, should attempt to make a colony of Mexi- 
co, we should no doubt oppose it with that firm- 
ness due to our character; and perhaps, should it 
But 
sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. When 
such danger arises, if it ever does, it will be time 
enough to meet it, and we shall be better prepared 
to do so by returning to peace and husbanding our 


_ resources. 


they were liable to be seized, condemned, and | 


| punished without knowing for what; that they 
were exposed to the severe requirements of a law 
invisible and unknown to them—ignorant whence 
it came, whether from above or beneath, whether 
it was of human, divine, or infernal origin—were 


_extending the area o 


But Mr. President, some have discovered a rea- 
son for extending our dominion over Mexico, in 
the purpose of Ps there our civilization, and 

freedom. Are we under 


| obligations to do this, if it were practicable? But 
can it be accomplished? Can you introduce the 


blessings of civilization and freedgm by war and 


| power which had so long been their oppressor, the || the world of an enlightened nation having, by war 
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and conquest, introduced civilization and freedom 
among a savage or semi-barbarous people? If there 
is anv such, | have never found it. Mexico itself 
is an example to the contrary. She was conquered 
three centuries ago by Spain, then not oa the 
most powerful, but boasting of a higher degree of 
civilization and refinement than any nation in Eu- 
rope. And what has been the result? The Mex- 
ican or Aztee race were not a rude and barbarous 
people, but considerably advanced in civilization, 
probably more so than they are now, after being 
under the dominion of their conquerors for three 
centunes, 
with their independence, and are now a degraded 
and vicious race, 

If we look to the nations of antiquity we shall 
find the same result. Rome, long mistress of the 
world, alike distinguished in arts and arms, was 
in advance of other nations in civilization, with the 
exception of the Greeks. Her conquests extended 
over Europe, and parts of Asia and Africa; but 
in what single country did she plant the seeds of 
civilization cr freedom? Her arms first subjugated 
the cities of Italy, then Greece, Carthage, and 
the countries of the East; and crossing the barrier 
of the Alps, she conquered Gaul, Germany, and 
the numerous Scandinavian hordes of the north. 
"These hardy and warlike people were repeatedly 
subdued by Ceesar and other Roman generals, who 
also visited Britain and established their dominion 
there. But were any of these people civilized by 
their conquerors? Instead of this, it seems to have 
heen the conquered nations which imparted the 
lichts of civilization to their conquerors, Greece 
subdued by Roman power carried the arts and a 
more advanced civilization among the Roman 
And the Scandinavian hordes, so often 
subdued by the Roman arms without making any 
advance in social improvements, when they be- 
came conquerors in their turn, and overrun all the 
south of Europe, appear to have received the first 


people. 


impulse of civilization from the people they had | 


subjugated. The Romans maintained their do- 
minion over Britain a considerable time, but ap- 
pear to have left no traces of civilization behind 
them. It seems to be a law of human progress 
that a barbarous people will not embrace the arts 
and forms of social life of their conquerors, let 
them be ever so superior in social advancement. 
But wherever a semi-barbarous people have made 
conquests of nations, even in the decay of their 
civilization, the conquerors have imitated and em- 
braced much that was valuable among the people 
they had subjugated. The northern herdes who 
had so often felt the force of the Roman arms, 
without one ray of the light of civilization being 
left amone them, at length became aroused from 
their fastnesses, and uniting the different tribes and 
chiefs, poured down like a mountain torrent upon 
the countries of the Roman empire, and spread 
such ruin and desolation around them as nearly 
to extinguish all the evidences of past civilization. 
The chroniclers of these inroads of the northern 
hordes could find no language to describe such 
horrors, and characterized these ferocious invaders 
as the “scourge of God.”’ 

Such were our Scandinavian or remote Saxon 
ancestors, from whom we derived that Anglo-Sax- 
on blood which it seems to be supposed is destined 
to overrun and possess the whole of the western 
continent. It is from this source that we derive 
that ‘destiny’? which is toextend the Anglo-Sax- 
on race over the whole of the western hemisphere. 
This may be so; but [ hope this high destiny is 
not to be accomplished in the way our remote an- 
cestors fulfilled theirs—by a progress marked by 
desolation and blood. Ours 1s a different age from 
theirs; and whatever may be our destiny, | hope it 
will be accomplished by means which will not der- 
ogate from our character as a just and enlightened 

veople. 

Mr. President, it seems to be supposed by some 
that we ought not to bring this war to a close with- 
out obtaining * seeurity for the future’’ as well as 
‘¢ indemnity for the past.”” This language is found 
in the message of the President; but | do not know 
what he means by security for the future. The 
language sounds very well, but does not seem to 
have any very precise meaning. We can under- 
stand what is meant by indemnity for the past, 


but what security for the future, as applied to. 


Mexico, can mean, may be more doubtful. 
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' apprehend, however, that it could mean nothing 


more than that, in obtaining indemnity by negoti- 

ation, we ought to have reasonable security, or 

reliance for the fulfillment of the treaty stipulations. 

It certainly could not mean, as has been hinted by 

some, that we must insist on one-half or more of 

the Mexican territory, to the Sierra Madre, asa 

security against the other half. Nor can the Pres- 

ident intend that we must have a mountain barrier, 

or some other boundary affording a strong natural 

defence to protect us from invasion and war from 

Mexico. No such natural boundary exists; and 

if it did, we have no reason for it. We want no | 
other security against Mexico than the spirit and | 
valor of our people, and the great and growing re- | 
sources of our country. ‘These are the only secu- 

rities we have against Great Britain, bounding on 

our extensive northern frontier. If we have no , 
apprehensions from her, we certainly need have 

none from so weak and distracted a neighbor as 

Mexico. 

But | think the origin and history of this phrase, 
‘indemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture,’’ did not occur to the President, or he would 
not have introduced it into his message. It had a 
bad origin. It was the defence made by Mr. Pitt | 
for the long and ruimous war in which England | 
was engaged with France. This war continued 
nearly twenty years, and called forth all the re- 
sources of England—not only in fleets and armies, 
but its treasure was poured out like water, to sub- 
sidize the armies of the continental Powers of Eu- 
rope, 
vast expenditures and sacrifices, was not very ap- 
parent or satisfactory to some in and out of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Fox, and others of the Opposition, 
often — the minister very hard, and demand- 
ed to be informed of the object of the war. But 
the only answer they could get from Mr. Pitt was, 
‘indemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture.”? Well, sir, this war, although long disas- 
trous to the British and their allies, was in the end 
successful. Bonaparte was defeated, his conti- | 
nental system broken up, and he was driven from 
the throne of France. But what was the indem- 
nity for the past and security for the future which 
Mr. Pitt obtained for his country? Ask the arti- 
sans and laborers of Birmingham and Manchester, 
the men of ceaseless toil, and they will tell you 
what was that security, which has ever since 
robbed them of one-third part of their hard earn- 
ings. It was national debt and national taxation. 
This war added hundreds of millions of pounds to 
the national debt of England—swelling the amount 
to the enormous total of eight hundred millions. 
Such was the security which England obtained 


' from an unnecessary and protracted war, sustain- 


ed by a minister of great abilities, but by no means 
a wise and prudent statesman. ‘The great mistake 
was, in placing a young man at the age of twenty- 
four at the helm of state to direct the destinies of a 
great nation. 

I hope, Mr. President, we shall not be disposed 
to follow such an example of obtaining indemnity 
for the past and security for the future. The best 


security for the future which any nation can have, | 


is peace, as that increases its resources for war. 
Mr. President, within the last few years the pub- 


lic mind has been directed to the acquisition of | 


territory and the enlargement of the boundaries of 
the Republic. First, to the annexation of Texas; 
then the establishment of our title to Oregon; and 
now, in a war with Mexico, which all seem to 
regard as having a connection with territorial ac- 
quisition. ‘These questions have had an exciting 
and powerful effect on the public mind; and it 
cannot be surprising that they have given rise, in 
certain minds, to extravagant ideas and magnificent 
schemes of the progress, enlargement, and great- 
ness of our country. Territorial aggrandizement 
having become the great object on which the na- 
tional mind is fixed, it is natural that there should 
be a strife among the leaders of the political parties, 
divisions, and subdivisions existing among us, to 
push ahead of each other—each aiming to get an 
advanced position in the pursuit of the same object. 
First, peaceable annexation; then, the assertion of 
a “clear and unquestionable title;” and, finally, 
acquisition by conquest. Destiny points out our 
path, and progress urges us on. And where shall 
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sut the object of this war, involving such || 
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Senate, 





has a resolution before us for annexing all contigu. 
ous territory. I trust he does not intend to do this 
by conquest, for the principle will carry us a great 
ways. We cannot stop at the burning sands of 
Panama, but must pass on to the table-lands of 
Central America; thence to the Rio de la Plata: and 
finally to Patagonia, and be brought up at Cape 
Horn. And but for the straits of Magellen, we 
might annex the Sandwich islands, and perhaps 
= 
ut T allude more to the indications of public 
sentiment elsewhere, than in the Senate; to the 
tone of a portion of the public press; to popular 
meetings, speeches, addresses of conventions, and 
other evidences of wild and extravagant opinions, 
The proposition, to unite the destinies of this free 
and happy Republic with Mexico, that “ Serho- 
nean bog,’” is treated as lightly and disposed of as 
easily, as a question of forming a new county, or 
dividing atownship. This levity and recklessness, 
in respect to so grave a question, although not pre- 
vailing to much extent, has nevertheless filled me 
with amazement. Should such sentiments spread, 
should the public mind become phrensied with a 
lust for territory and false notions of national 
em. I should tremble for the consequences, 
Vhen I witness these splendid delusions, | have 
been reminded of the memorable words of the Ear] 
of Chatham, who, in that indignant language pe- 
culiar to him, charged the minister of his day of 
having ** drank of that poison, described in poetic 
fiction, which makes men forget their country.” It 
appears to me that all such, whether in exalted or 
humble conditions, have forgotten their country— 
that they are only thinking of Mexico, Sir, what 
is our country? Does it consist only of territory; 
of those great features which distinguish thiscontin- 
ent; its vast mountains, lakes like inland seas, rivers 
like estuaries of the ocean, and valleys and prairies 
unknown in any other land?) No! These are not 
our country; they belong to Him who created 
them. We may be thankful that our lot has been 
cast in so favored a portion of the globe, but we 
have no reason to be proud of it, as we have no 
merit it. Our country consists of our population 
and its wonderful organization, political, civil, and 
social; our complicated but harmonious system of 
government; the symplicity and justice of our laws; 
our institutions of religion, free to all, and upheld 
without law; our system of general education and 
higher institutions of learning; the purity of our 
morals, and the simple and unsophisticated forms 
of social life. It is these things which distinguish 
| our country from all others, and of which we may 
| be excused for beinga little boastful. It is liberty 
and all the blessings of freedom which we enjoy, 
that should enter most largely into our ideas of 
country. And will the extension of our territory 
add to their value? Can we have no higher idea of 
national greatness, than what pertains to extent of 
‘territory? Is territory the only feature of national 
power and glory? Is it to be valned more than 
_ those elements of moral power and true greatness, 
to which I have referred? ‘To indulge a desire for 
territorial aggrandizement, and especially by con- 
quest, is to imitate the vulgar ambition of kings, 
and is unworthy of a free and enlightened people. 
This is not the destiny to which the founders of 
_ the Republic looked for their country. _ Its liberty, 
| its free institutions, its respect for justice and the 
‘sacred rights of humanity, entered largely into 
| their ideas of the future greatness and true glory of 
‘ 


| their country. They regarded more its moral than 


| its physical. greatness, and sought to give an in- 
creasing development to its moral energies. ‘That 
| was the ** progress’’ they anticipated for their coun- 
try. The best definition of a free government was 
| given by a citizen of my own State, Jor: Bartow, 
who seems not to have been justly appreciated. 
He defined a free government to be ‘* the substitu- 
tion of moral for physical power.”’ But in this 
progressive age, we seem to be advancing back- 
wards and substituting physical for moral power. 
Mr. President, I have no apprehensions from 
any reasonable enlargement of our territory, when 
‘circumstances throw acquisitions in our way by 
justand peaceful means. But! would not indulge 
a passion for territorial aggrandizement, which has 
a tendency to an aggressive policy that may “‘tres- 
pass on the rights of other nations.”” A state with 


we stop, or how far will progress as us? My | a small territory must necessarily be weak; and 
ICKINSON] |! one of a very extensive territory may be weakened 
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from that circumstance, by its scattering its popu- 
lation. As fast as our population increases, our 
territorial possessions have increased much faster. 
This, of course, has a tendency to scatter our popu- 
lation, and, for a time, to diminish our strength; 
and even our resources for the value of labor, re- 
mote from markets, is much less than it would 
be in other sections of the country. Can we not 
be satisfied with a country stretching across a con- 
tinent, and bounding on two oceans? Nothing 
short of the whole continent, it seems, will satisfy 
some. Whether our political system could be 
extended and maintained over this continent, if 
there was a homogeneous population, is a problem 
that may never be solved. But whether it could 
or not, I see no object init. It seems to be the 
order of Providence, that there should be families 
of nations, as well as families which compose all 
communities. Whilst they are often a necessary 
check upon each other, the commercial and friendly 
intercourse between them tends to the general ad- 
vancement of all. 

Mr. President, is it not time to think of bringing 
this war toa close? I have endeavored to show 
that it is in our power to do so; that, if we cannot 
secure a treaty of peace which is satisfactory, we 
have it in our power to put an end to hostilities. 
And is not this the highest duty of every branch 
of the Government, and particularly of the Senate? 
We exercise not only a part of the legislative 
power, but possess a part of the treaty-making 
ower, and it is our right and duty to advise the 
Rensnes on that subject. The country has a 
right to look to us for the exercise of ail the pow- 
ers we possess for the attainment of an object so 
important to its interests. Can we not on such an 
occasion elévate our views to the importance and 
dignity of the subject, and casting off the dirty 
garments of party, make a united and common 
effort to restore peace to the country? There are, 
I hope, no interests in any quarter hostile to such 
a result. The country desires peace, and it is 
our highest duty to endeavor to fulfill its wishes, 
if it can be done consistently with the national 
honor. 

Mr. President, I have exhausted myself and 
wearied the Senate, and having said about all that 
I desired to say, I will detain you no longer. I 
thank Senators for their patience and attention. I 
have discharged what was in some respects an 
unpleasant duty. If I have spoken with warmth, 
it is because I have felt what I have said. If I 
have raised a warning voice against dangers in the | 
future, which a false step at this time might bring 
upon the country, it was because such were my 
solemn convictions. 

This may be the last time that my voice will be 
heard in this Hall on any great question, affecting 
the lasting welfare of the country. I shall notlong | 
be here; but in retirement I can never be indifferent 
to whatever concerns the prosperity of the country, 
the integrity of the Union, and the maintenance of | 
our free institutions in all their efficacy. And I 
hope it may be my last aspiration, that it may ever 
remain the true glory of our country to cherish | 
liberty as the highest good of the people, and to | 


preserve peace, in the only way it can be done, by 
observing justice. 





THE LOAN BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. F. VINTON, | 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 8, 1848. 


On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House resolved itself into 


Committee of the Whole on the state of Union, (Mr. Borrs 
in the chair.) 


Mr. Vinton moved that the committee proceed 
consideration of the bill to authorize a toan, not to —_ 
the suin of $18,500,000. 


The motion was agreed to, and the bill having heen read— 

Mr. VinTon moved to strike out the words $18,500,000, 
and substitute therefor the sum of $16,000,0.0, 

Mr. VINTON said: At the commencement of the 
last session of Congress, when it was the duty of the || 
Executive to recommend, and of Congress to pro- | 
vide, for the wants of the present fiscal year, the 
President of the United States in his annual mes- 
sage, and the Secretary of the Treasury in his | 
annual report, both stated that, if the war with | 
Mexico should be continued till the Ist of July, | 
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| warped and blinded his better judgment. 


the present year, instead 
now, the Executive, looking to a surplus of four | 
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| 

A. D. 1848, a loan of twenty-three millions of dol- 
lars was all that would be wanted to carry the 
Government forward to that date, and leave a sur- 
plus of four millions in the treasury. Both these 
functionaries recommended the loan, It was grant- 
ed by Congress, and the money obtained. 

But, notwithstanding this provision for the Gov- 


ernment, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his | 


annual report to Congress on the state of the 
finances, made at the commencement of the present 
session, had informed us that a further loan of 
eighteen and a half millions of dollars would be 
required to meet the expenses of the Government 
for the same year. The bill now before us was 
reported for that sum, in pursuance to this state- 
ment of the Secretary, and the recommendation of 
the President in his annual message. Shortly after 


| the bill was reported, perhaps on the same day, a 


letter was addressed to the Speaker of the House 
by the acting Secretary of the Treasury, giving 
information to the House of the fortunate discovery 
of an error in the financial statement presented at 
the commencement of the session, which disclosed 
the gratifying fact that there were in the treasury, 
subject to its command, near seven millions of dol- 
lars more than had been stated in the prior report; 
in consequence of which, the House was informed 
that the loan could be reduced from eighteen and 
a half to twelve millions of dollars. 

A few days since, however, another letter was 
transmitted to the House by the same officer, con- 
veying the unpleasant intelligence that, when the 
last letter was addressed to the House, it was not 
known at the Treasury Department that the Sec- 
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retary of War had called upon the Committee of | 


Ways and Means for an appropriation of near four 
| millions of dollars, to supply certain deficiencies 
in that branch of the public service for the cur- 


| rent fiscal year, which would render a loan of six- 


teen millions necessary to meet the wants of the 
Presuming the errors to be all cor- 
rected, and the omissions supplied which the treas- 


| ury desires to provide for, he had now submitted 


the motion to reduce the loan to sixteen millions, in 
| accordance to the Executive recommendation. He 


' had made this motion, because the Secretary of the 


Treasury does not ask for more, and not from a be- 
lief of his own that this sum will suffice to carry the 
Government to the Ist of July, when a new fiscal 
year commences. On the contrary, he feared, and 
indeed he might say it was his opinion, that instead 
of sixteen, from twenty to twenty-five millions 
would be wanted to carry us safely on to the end of 
this year; and if the war shall continue through 


the next fiscal year, for which the estimates now 


lie before us, a further loan will be necessary of 
not less than from thirty-five to thirty-eight mil- 
lions, even if Congress should refuse to add to the 
army any part of the thirty thousand regulars and 
volunteers recommended by the President. He was 
aware there was a very wide difference between 
this sum and twenty and a half millions, which the 


Secretary and the President of the United States | 
| had told us is all that will be needed for the next | 


year—great and oppressive upon the country as 
even that enormous sum must be admitted to be. 
He knew this opinion might appear to be very 
bold and visionary in him, when put forth in op- 
position to that of the highest officers of the nation, 
and to proceed from some party bias which had 
But he 
felt that he had some right to question their accu- 
racy, when it was recollected that last year both 
of those functionaries, at the corresponding period 


| of the year, expressed a strong and undoubting 


opinion that a loan of twenty-three millions would 


| provide for all the wants of the Government for the 


now present year, and leave a surplus of four mil- 
lions in the treasury on the Ist of July next; and 


sixteen millions is required to carry us to the Ist of 


| July, and leave a surplus of only three millions in 


the treasury at that time, instead of four. From 
which fact it follows, that, at the last session, 
when it was our duty to provide for the wants of 

def providing for them 


millions at the end of the year, should then have 
recommended a loan of forty millions instead of 
twenty-three. If, at the last session, any member 


of the Opposition had ventured the opinion that || history. 
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escaped the imputation of a desire to impair the 
pubhe credit, and in that way ‘ give aid and com- 
fort’? to Mexico. 

It cannot be denied that this great mistake of the 
Executive imposes on Congress the imperious 
duty, which, as faithful agents of the people, we 
have no right to pretermit, if we would, when we 
are now called upon again to open wide the purse- 
strings of the nation, to scrutinize severely, yet 
candidly and fairly, the recommendations upon 
which we are now acting, to see if there be any 
reasonable ground for apprehension of a like un- 
fortunate error. From this statement of facts, two 
or three questions must force themselves on the 
mind of every gentleman, and every one must desire 
a solution of them. How did the former miscal- 
culation happen? Is the additional loan now asked 
for the present year enough? Is there any miswke 
in the estimates for next year? He would confine 
himself, in what he had now to say, toa discussion 
of these questions, which he feared would more 
than consume his hour, and reserve to himself, as 
he necessarily must do, an answer to such objec- 
tions as might be made against the principles of ihe 
bill. By looking into the Executive estimates of 
the revenues of the last and present years, and into 
the estimates of the expenditures, it will be appa- 


| rent that the receipts were largely over-estimated, 


and the expenses still more largely under-eslimated. 


| And here we find the true cause of the sad neces- 


sity which is now imposed upon us of raising a 
loan of sixteen millions of dollars to balance this 
unfortunate mistake; for most unfortunate it is, 
both for the Governmentand the people. We alt 
know, that if forty millions, instead of twenty- 
three, had then been asked for and put in the mar- 
ket, it would have found a ready purchaser; that 
it would have been purchased, is proved by the 
fact that bids for more than fifty millions were 
made for the loan when these twenty-three were 
put up for sale. At that time of unprecedented 
commercial prosperity, a loan to the amount of 
forty millions could have been taken up without 
any Serious injury to the business and currency of 
the country; while now, by reason of its own 
mistakes, for which it alone is in fault and alone 
responsible, the Government must go into the 
market for these sixteen millions when trade is 
depressed, when money is scarce, when great com- 
mercial distress prevafis, and still greater is antici- 
pated, 

Perhaps it would not be going too far to say, 
that, putting wholly out of view the distress and 
derangement which the Government must produce 
by going now into the inoney market as a bor- 
rower; for every dollar it borrows it will cause the 
loss of more than another dollar to the business of 
the country. And here he would add, that the 
Government committed, if possible, a still greater 
blunder in the manner in which the loan was tssued. 
Having got what the Secretary calls a divorce from 


| the banks, which the Government had long been 


suing for, and which took effect on the first of the 
last year, just at the moment when the law went 
into operation requiring all payments to the Gov- 
ernment to be made in specie, and which enjoined 
it on the Government to pay its debts in coin also, 
he seems to have been in great haste to set up the 


| business of banking ina description of paper credit 
| which the records of the war of the Revolution 
_and of the late war with Great Britain abundantly 


prove to be far more worthless than bank paper, 


‘if pushed to any great extent ~ what the 
| accruing revenues would absorb. Ir 


istead of fund- 
ing the loan, and issuing certificates of stock for it, 


'which could not have been returned upon the 


treasury in payment of Government dues, he com- 
mitted the great oversight of issuing, in exchange 


| for the specie he borrowed, Government promis- 


| that they now inform us that an additional loan of | 


Government. 


sory notes, commonly called treasury notes, which 
are receivable in payment of all debts due to the 
Now, as these notes are nothing 
more nor less than an anticipation or realizing in 
advance the revenues of the Government, it is 


| perfectly apparent they should never be put ont, 


except in case of overruling necessity; and it can- 
not be pretended that any such necessity existed 
then, odin more than fifty millions were seeking 
investment, and when specie was more abundant 


' than it ever had been before in any period of our 


In place of that abundance, a great de- 


forty millions were wanted, he would hardly have '' mand for specie now exists, which bas caused these 
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notes to fall below par; and now, being worth less 


than specie, they are flowing back into the treasury 
in payment of all Government demands; and thus 
the Government is, or shortly must be, unable to 
meet its engagements in specie, in which the sub- 
treasury act directs the public creditors to be paid, 
The-amount of these notes now outstanding is 
eqnal to all the revenues of the Government for 
halfa yeartocome. Itshould have been perfectly 
obvious to the Secretary, when these notes were 
issued, that as soon as specie became scarce they 
wonld all be back upon his hands in payment of 
customs, lands, and other publie dues; thus, for 
the time being, beggaring the treasury, and ren- 
dering the formal machinery of the sub-treasury 
nought buta depository of ¢ jovernment promissory 
notes instead of specie, for which it was provided 
with elaborate care, 

But, passing by this topic, he would proceed to 
assign his reasons more in detail for saying that 
the income of the Government had been over-esti- 
mated and its expenditures under-esumated. ‘The 
latter ereatly exceeded in amount the former. For 
the over-estimates the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
is responsible, and for the still more serious under- 
estimates the Seeretary of War is accountable. 
He would not charge either of those officers with 
having purposely prepared and presented to Con- 
gress erroneous estimates; but he must say that 
the war estimates are so wide of the mark as to 
raise suspicions of their good faith. In view of 
the magnitude of the war expenditures, he could 
readily imagine that both of these officers would 
feel a strong desire to put as good a face as pos- 
What men de- 
sire they can easily persuade themselves to be- 
lieve. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, 
miht, in his desire to provide means to meet the 
pountolie expenses, over-estimate his receipts by a 
pretty large per centage W ithout being aware of it, 
and might at the same time firmly believe in real- 
izing the amount. ‘The same remark is appli- 
cable to the Secretary of War, in the desire he 
must feel to curtail the war expenses as much as 
possible. But this furnishes a good reason why 
their estimates should be severely and doubtingly 
scrutinized in this House. Great allowances ought 
also to be made for the uncertainty that must 
always, from many causes, hang over future re- 
ceipts and future war expefditures; but with all 
this uncertainty, the heads of the departments 
ought to be able to make a reasonable approach to 
the truth. If they would keep themselves free 
from difficulty, it would be wise always to make 
large deductions from their calculations. In pri- 
vate life, if an individual, in carrying on his busi- 
ness, habitually over-estimates his means and un- 
derrates his expenses, it requires no prophet to 
forcteil that he is doomed to be a bankrupt, and 
that, too, before he is aware of it. 

This is equally true of the great undertakings of 
Governments. When a great work 1s undertaken, 
the execution of which requires multiplied and 
complicated operations to be conducted on a large 
scale, oftentimes under pressing emergencies that 
overrule all calculations of economy, where losses 
are met with from all the elements and from the 
hand of violence, and all is to be done by a thou- 
sand agents, who are making contracts and dis- 
bursing money, scattered over a large space, ata 
great distance from their principal; and most es- 
pecially if these agents, one and all, are impressed 
with the idea that their principal is rich and very 
able to pay, and not a few of them are of faithless 
morality, and believe that he is a great goose, 
whose feathers rightfully belong to him who can 
pluck them; and if, to cap the climax, he himself 
puts the highest possible estimates on his means, 
and underrates the cost, we may be sure he will 
have a sad ime in footing the bills. Last year the 
annual report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury on 
the state of the finances, which is always presented 
to Congress when the year is nearly half expired, 
over-estumated the revenue of the then current 
year near five millions, and under-estimated the 
expenditures of the year more than four millions; 
making together, at the end of the year, a balance 
against the treasury greater than his estimate by 
more than nine millions, which, of course, occa- 
sions in part the necessity for the loan now asked 
for. ‘The Secretary now tells us thata loan of six- 
teen millions will carry him through the year. 


sible on the state of their affairs. 
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the Secretary’s over-estimates and under-estimates 
of the receipts and expenditures of this year are as 
wide of the mark as | have shown those of the 
last to have been at the corresponding period of 
that year—say nine millions—that sum, added to 
the sixteen, will make twenty-five millions as the 
amount of loan that he ought to have asked for. 
But gentlemen will perhaps say that this has put 
him on his guard—that he has profited by experi- 
ence. So far from it, he regretted to say that the 
Secretary has estimated the revenues of this year 
at more than eight and a half millions above the 
receipts of the last; the estimates of the receipts for 
this year being $34,900,000, while the sum total 
of all the revenues of last year was $26,346,790 37. 
There is every reason to believe he is again five 
millions above the mark. For example, he esti- 
mates the customs for the three last quarters of 
this year at a fraction under twenty millions, 
(819,893,742 59.) The returns for the first of 
those three quarters are now received, showing the 
duties for that quarter to amount only to a fraction 
over five and a quarter millions, ($5,337,874 84.) 
The actual receipts from the customs last year 
were $23,747,864 66. He estimates the customs 
this year at $31,000,000; being an excess over the 
actual receipts of last year of seven and a quarter 
millions. 

So much for the customs; now let us turn to the 
public lands. The last three years have been years 
of great prosperity in the West and Southwest, 
where the public lands are situated. For those 
three years the annual average income from the 
sales of the lands has been below two and a half 
millions, ($2,419,942 66.) In his annual report a 
year ago, the Secretary estimated the receipts of 
the public lands for the then current year at 
$3,400,000. 
they actually yielded only §2,498,355.20, being an 
over-estimate of neara million of dollars; and yet, 
in the face of these facts, he puts down his esti- 
mate of the public lands for this year at $3,500,000. 
But let it be admitted that the income from the 
public lands will equal his calculations; the ques- 
ton then arises, can he use the moneys derived 
fron this source to me the current expenses of 
the Government? He undoubtedly can use the 
proceeds of the sales of the first two quarters of 
this year in that way, but he has no right so to 
apply the proceeds of the sales made after the first 
of January last. In his estimates ef this year and 
the next fiscal year, he has treated the moneys to 
be derived from this source as though they be- 
longed to the general revenue, and were to be used 
for the current expenses of the Government. This, 
as he conceived, was in direct violation of the act 
of the last session to raise a loan of twenty-three 
millions of dollars, which specifically pledged the 
proceeds of the public lands to pay, first, the in- 
terest on the loan, and the residue to be applied to 
the purchase of the stock, when the same can be 
bought at a price not above par. ‘That gentlemen 
might see on what footing this branch of the pub- 
lic revenue is placed by that act, he would read 
the provision on that subject, which is in the fol- 
lowing words: 


"Phat for the payment of the stock which may be created 
under the provisions of this act, the sales of the publie lands 
are hereby pledged, and it is made the duty of the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury to use and apply all moneys which may be 
received into the treasury for the sales of the public lands 
after the first day of January, 184s, first, to pay the interest 
on all stocks issued by virtue of this act; and, secondly, to 


\) 


His report of this year shows that | 
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the Treasury to sustain its credit by a faithful an. 
plication of the moneys which may be received 
into the treasury from the sales of lands. He had 
his reasons for agreeing to that pledge, in which 
the owners of the stock are but remotely if at qj} 
interested. He was very glad to take this branch 
of the public revenue out of the general treasury 
and thereby throw the support of the Governm¢ nt 
upon the customs alone, as one of the surest means 
of compelling the Government, under the pressure 
of its necessities, to abandon, at an earlier day than 
it otherwise would, its mischievous free-trade pol. 
icy, and come back again to the protection of the 
home labor of the country, as the only sure foun. 
tain of public prosperity and of abundant supply 
of revenue. He had another reason, which weighed 
strongly with him for giving the lands in pledge, 
For near a quarter of a century unceasing efforts 
had been made in both branches of Congress to 
break down the public-land system, and squander 
the lands, by reducing the price so low that they 
would no longer be regarded as worthy the care of 
Congress and the expense of managing them. He 
thought this pledge, with all those who held that 
public pledges should be maintained inviolate, 
would be a bar to any future legislation that should 
impair its value. And yet, in the face of all this, 
both the President of the United States, in his an- 
nual message to Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual report, utterly regardless 
of this pledge, and of the express duty enjoined 
upon the Secretary, come back to the attack upon 
this land fund with renewed vigor, and exhaust 
all their energy, with no little sophistry of argu- 
ment, to induce Congress to reduce the price of the 
lands. And for what, do you think? Notas the 
means for paying off the debt for which they are 


_ mortgaged, but as the means by aid of which they 


expect to raise the loan now asked for. ‘To sup- 
pose its purchasers would rely in the least on the 
moneys thus pledged by a prior law, is to presume 
very largely on their credulity and want of intelli- 
gence and sagacity. ‘That there may be no pre- 
text on this subject for a repetition of the argument, 
which only a few days since was urged on this 
floor, that a powerless minority in the last Congress 
had acquiesced in Exeeutive usurpations because it 
made no movement to arrest them, he would now 
give notice that, at the end of this quarter, he 
would move a resolution to inquire if the injunc- 
tions of that law had been obeyed. 

Others of different opinions from his own were 
in favor of giving this pledge, since it would put 
an end to the policy of disturbing the proceeds of 
the lands among the States. Now, it is not a little 
remarkable that the Secretary assumes that this 


| pledge has interposed an insuperable bar against 


distribution, while, at the same time, he utterly 
disregards it in all other respects. Had it not been 
for this notice of it by the Secretary, he should 
have presumed that both he and the President 
had inadvertently recommended a policy subver- 


' sive of the express injunctions of the law. No 
matter if all the results could be realized which the 
President and Secretary seem to imagine would 


use the balance of said receipts, after paying the interest | 


aforesaid, in the purchase of said stocks at their market 


' value: Provided, No more than par shall be paid for said 


stocks.”’ 


Now, this act makes the proceeds of the public 
lands a sinking fund for the liquidation of the loan 
of twenty-three millions, and expressly enjoins it 
on the Secretary so to apply them. He believes 


| those in this House holding quite opposite opin- 


ious On most questions of finance united in giving 
this pledge for very different reasons. He wasa 
member of the committee that reported the bill, 
and very well recollected what his own reasons 
were, 
Mexican war might render necessary, and how- 
ever they might sink in the market, with this fund 
to back it, this stock could never sink to a low 


this stock have a right to demand a faithful exe- 
caution of this pledge. That stock is now below 


if || par, and it is the bounden duty of the Secretary of 


follow from a reduction of the price of the public 
lands, still not a dollar of their proceeds could be 
lawfully used in aid of the loan now under consid- 
eration, nor in aid of the other expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, any further than so much of the moneys 
from the sales of lands as will pay the accruing 
interest on the twenty-three million loan would, to 
that extent, diminish the current expenses of the 


Government. The interest on the part of that loan 
_ now drawing interest, and on the whole of it for 


next year, will amount to two and a half millions 


le thought that whatever other loans the | 


for this year and next. In addition to that, eighteen 
hundred thousand dollars have been received prior 
to the first of January, which is not under pledge; 
making, together, four millions three hundred 


' thousand dollars as the whole amount that can be 


used this year and next from the sales of the lands 
in aid of the general charges on the treasury, let 
the sales amount to what they may; while the 
estimated receipts for the two years are six and a 


half millions; making, therefore, an over-estimate, 


| 


! 


in any event, of more than two millions from this 


, branch of the public revenue. But, if he had time 
ebb. Those who have adventured their money in |. 


to do it, he thought he could demonstrate, to the 


| satisfaction of the House, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to prevent the Mexican bounty-land warrants 
from absorbing, for several years to come, nearly 
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all the proceeds of the sales, as little else will be 
said for lands while they are outstanding, and re- 
main at their present reduced price, being in the 
market worth but little more than half the Gov- 
ernment price of the quantity of land which they 
will buy. 

(Here Mr, Cotvamer, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, suggested to Mr. 
Vinton that he had ascertained, on inquiry at the 
department, that Mexican land warrants had al- 
ready issued to the amount of one million six hun- 
dred thousand acres. } 

Mr. VINTON, in continuation, said he was 
aware of the fact suggested to him by the intelli- 
gent chairman of the Committee on Public Lands; 
and, also, that other warrants are being issued as 
fast as they could be made. They would, of course, 
keep far ahead of the sales of the public land, and 
thus overstock the market beyond any legitimate 
and wholesome demand for land for actual use and 
cultivation, If this unfortunate result should be 
realized, then nearly the whole amount of the 
Secretary’s estimate for the lands would have to 
be deducted from the means of the treasury, and 
the interest of even the twenty-three million loan 
provided for otherwise. And here he would dis- 
miss the subject of the estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and bestow some attention on 
those of the Secretary of War, which are much 
wider of the mark, 

He had already shown that, in the estimates 
presented last year for the expenses of the then cur- 
rent year, between the over-estimates and under- 
estimates of the two Secretaries, the treasury was 
worse off at the end of the year.than they had 
calculated by more than nine millions of dollars; 
and that, in dis estimates for the now current year, 
the Secretary of the Treasury had evidently fallen 
again into the same error; and that, in forming 
an opinion as to the extent of the wants of the 
Government for this year over the loan now 
asked for, we must add to it the amount of the 
Secretary ’s over-estimate of receipts for the year, 
amounting, m all probability, to at least five or 
more millions of dollars, which would bring the 
loan wanted from sixteen up to twenty-one mil- 
lions. ‘To this must be added whatever may be 
the under-estimates of the Secretary of War. At 
the last session of Congress, when the regular es- 
tmates were presented for the present fiscal year, 
which commenced on the Ist of July, 1847, the 
whole expenditures for the year, in all branches of 
the public service, were estimated at $45,781,784 
ol. We have gone through one month over half 
of the year, and the estimates already sent in for 
the year amount to $62,783,660 07, domposed of 
the following items: Estimated expenditures for 
the current year, as set down in the report of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury for the current year, the 
sum of $58,615,660; between the 9th of Decem- 
ber, the date of that report, and the date of the 
acting Secretary’s letter ta Congress of the 19th of 
January, in which he informed the House that 


the loan could be reduced to twelve millions, the |: 
Secretary of War had sent into the Committee of | 


Ways and Means further estimates to the amount 
of $3,808,000, and on the 3d instant the Secretary 
of War sent into the Committee of Ways and 
Means a further estimate for a deficiency in the 
Quartermaster’s Department of $360,000; making 
altogether the before mentioned sum of $62,783,- 
660 07, as the estimated expenditures of the year 
which began on the Ist of July last, instead of the 
sum of $45,781,784 51, as originally estimated at 
the beginning of the last session of Congress. Of 
this last sum the Secretary of War estimated for 
the army proper, volunteers, and ordnance depart- 
ment, the sum of $23,978,829 25, while the eati- 
mated deficiencies sent in at the present session by 
the Secretary of War, for the army proper, volun- 
teers, and ordnance, amount to the additional sum 
of $14,033,439 74. If we bear in mind that the 
mere excess over the estimates for this branch of 
the public service, for a single year, is equal to the 
whole annual expense (except the payments made 
on account of the public debt) of the entire Goy- 
ernment under the administration of the younger 
Adams, we may well be startled at this disclosure | 
of what is now going on. But it is said, by way | 
of excuse for this, that a larger force has been called | 


into the service than was anticipated when the |. 


estimates were originally made for the year. Un- | 
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doubtedly a larger force has been called out than 
was provided for in those estimates; but is that an 
excuse for the omission? The true question is, 
ought not these troops to have been estimated for? 
and, if so, why was it omitted?) Has the Admin- 
istration since undertaken any great military expe- 
dition or movement not then begun or decided 
upon? Were not our troops then in New Mexico 
and California? Was not General Taylor as far 
advaneed into Mexico as at this day? Was not 
the invasion of Mexico through Vera Cruz then 
decided upon? and had not the commander-in-chief 
then gone from this city to organize and take com- 
mand of the expedition? Had not both the com- 
mander-in-chief and General ‘Taylor, when called 
upon officially, given it, as their opinion, that to 
accomplish all that was decided upon, would re- 
quire a larger force than has ever yet been called 
into the service ? 

But, waiving these inquiries, have the whole 
amount of the deficiencies for this year been even 
yet presented to Congress? He was afraid not, It 
appears that the Quartermaster General, on the 
4th of November, estimated the deficiency in his 
branch of the service, for the present year, as fol- 
lows: For arrearages in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment proper, seven millions five hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and for clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage, nine hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars—making, in all, an estimated arrearage of eight 
millions four hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
In submitting this estimate to the Secretary of 
War of the arrearage for this year, and along with 
it his estimate for the next fiscal year, amount- 
ing, for that year, to $19,291,200, the Quarter- 
master General remarks, that ‘* these estimates are 
‘ based upon the supposition that there will be from 
‘ fifty to fifty-five thousand men in the pay of the 
‘ Government to be provided for, to keep thirty-five 


| thousand effective men in the field; and that force 


‘is far too small for any valuable purpose. The 

‘ force estimated for will, every man of them, be 

‘required.”” The Secretary of War, notwithstand- 

ing, returned these estimates to the Quartermaster 
General for revision and reduction. And, on the 

15th of November, the Quartermaster General again 

handed in these estimates, having cut down the 
estimate for arrearages in the Quartermaster’s De- 

partment proper from $7,500,000 to $5,000,000, 

and the estimate of arrearage for clothing, camp and 

garrison equipage, from $960,000, to $600,000— 

making a reduction in the last item of $360,000, 
_and in the former of $2,500,000—being in both a 
reduction of $2,860,000 below his first estimate of 
the arrearage for the current year. At the same 
time he reduced the estimate for the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department for the next fiscal year from nine- 
teen millions two hundred and ninety-one thousand 
two hundred dollars, as first estimated, to fourteen 
millions two hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
being a reduction on next year’s original estimate 
of five millions forty-one thousand two hundred 
dollars; and a reduction in the original estimate 
for the arrearages of this, and for the service of 
next year, of seven millions nine hundred and one 
thousand two hundred dollars. In submitting these 
reductions the Quartermaster General writes to the 
Secretary of War that his first estimates ‘* were 
made out from data derived from the experience 
of the last year;’’ and he also says: “ Whether 
‘ those reductions be judicious time must determine. 
‘IT would not have ventured to make them but for 
‘the fact that two sessions of Congress will have 
‘ terminated before the expiration of the fiscal year 
‘for which the estimates now submitted have been 
‘made.”? Now, this looks directly to large defi- 
ciencies again next ‘year, which will go to swell 
the loan that will then be required. By direction 
of the Committee of Waysand Means, he (Mr. V.) 
addressed a Jetter to the Secretary of War to know 
why the original estimates were cut down, and to 
ask him for a copy of those estimates with the 
Quartermaster General’s letter to him accompany- 
ing them. On the 24th of January, the Secretary 
of War furnished the committee with a copy of the 
original estimates, and a copy of the Quartermas- 
ter General’s letter. The Secretary also transmit- 
ted to the committee a report to him from the 
Quartermaster General, of the 18th of January last, 
| to whom the Secretary had referred the commit- 


| tee’s letter of inquiry. In that report the Quarter- 
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‘estimate for the service of the year was reduced, 


in consequence of the information which you com- 
municated to meas to the policy intended to be 
adhered to by the Executive, and from having as- 
certained, between the 4th and 25th of November, 
that the expenses of supporting the troops in the 
interior of Mexico were not so great as I had esti- 
mated them.’? What that policy is that was thus 
explained to the Quartermaster General, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, who asked for the 
reasons of the reduction, are not informed. ‘They 
could not, therefore, judge how far this policy, 
whatever it may be, would justify cutting down 
estimates which were based on past experience. 
He concludes this report in a manner so guarded 
as to show that he had no confidence in bemg able 
to carry out these reductions. He says, in con- 
clusion, **should there be no heavy losses of 
*‘ property, and no extraordinary operations under- 


‘ 


- 


- 


- 


© 


. 


'*tuken during the year, and the troops be not in- 


‘creased, I think the sums asked for will be suffi- 
‘cient; but the most rigid economy will be required 
‘to make them do.”? Jt is very improbable that 
none of these contingencies will oceur in the course 
of the next eighteen months, if the war continue; 


and itis almost certain thatall of them will happen. 


We may therefore put it down as settled, that these 
reductions will all be called for. And in proof of 
it, on the 3d of the present month, enly ten days 
after his letter to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Secretary of War writes to the com- 
mittee that a contingency had happened, which 
made it necessary to have an additional $360,000 
for the Clothing Department, which brings back 
the arrearage for clothing from the reduced sum of 
six hundred thousand to nine hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars, at which the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral had originally estimated it. And he had but 
little doubt, that before the end of the year, the 
reduction of two and a half millions in the Quar- 


' termaster’s Department proper would all be want- 


| ginal estimate. 


ed. Contingencies, accidents, and Josses, must 
occur almost daily in such a service, and must Le 
expected to happen with every vigilance and care 
to guard against them. It was only a short time 
since that.we heard of a loss by capture of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of property on the 
road to Mexico. Losses from shipwreck, from the 
climate, and from other unforeseen and unavoidable 
causes, are continually happening, and will con- 
tinue to happen, and they must be estimated for. 
If we would make safe provision for the present 
fiscal year, we shall restore the two millions eight 


‘hundred and sixty thousand dollars which were 


taken away from the Quartermaster General’s ori- 
If this be done, and we assume 
there will be no other expenditures during the year 
beyond what is already estimated for, and no ad- 
dition made to the army, then the wants of the 
Government for this year beyond its means will 


# . 
\ stand thus: To the loan of sixteen millions now 


asked for by the Secretary of the Treasury add five 
millions for over-estimate of the revenue of the 


year, and add, also, two millions eight hundred 
/and sixty thousand dollars for the under-estimate 


of the expenditures of the War Department, and 
there must be raised by loan, to carry the Govern- 
ment to the Ist of July next, twenty two millions 
eight hundred and sixty thousand dollars. And 


| the loan of the last session, which was intended to 
| provide for the whole of the present year, instead 
| of twenty-three millions, which the Secretary, as 


already stated, informed Congress was all that 


| would be wanted, should have been for forty-five 


millions eight hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 


If the sixteen millions now proposed to be raised 


will meet the wants of the Government, then the 
public debt at the end of the present fiscal year 
(June 30) will be sixty-six millions of dollars. If 
you add to this seven millions eight hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars for the over-estimates of 
receipts and under-estimates of expenditures, as 


‘already explained, the debt at that date will be 


| 


seventy-three millions eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Let us now see what addition will be made to 
this amount at the end of the next fiscal year, which 
ought properly to be provided for at the present 
session of Congress. The appropriations for next 

ear, which begins on the Ist of July next, must 
e made at this session; and, when the appropria- 


i master General says to the Secretary “ that the ’ tions are made, the means to pay them ought to 
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be provided at the same time, instead of raising 
loans on an emergency, as we are now obliged to 
do, by reason of the short estimate of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, When the twenty-three million 
loan bill was passed at the last session. He should 
have ample time to negotiate his loan before the 
money is wanted. It is, therefore, the clear duty 
of the Executive to ask that provision may be made 
at this session for all the wants of the Government 
for the next year, and not come, as at present, a 
a year behind the proper time. 

What, he (Mr. V.) would ask, will be the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the next fiscal year? 
And what will be the deficiency that must be pro- 
vided for by loan? The Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates it at twenty millions five hundred thou- 
sand. Lie (Mr. V.) was afraid that in this the 
Secretary was again as much below the mark as 
we now know he was a year ago. He estimates 
the receipts for next year at thirty-five millions— 
thirty-two from customs, and three from the pub- 
lic lands. Now, he had already shown that, to 
the extent of the interest on the twenty-three mil- 
lion loan of last year, and no further, can he use 
the proceeds of the public lands to pay the ex- 
penses of next year; and there is great cause to 
fear that the soldiers’ bounty-land warrants will 
so dry up the sales as not to bring money enough 
from that source to pay even the interest on that 
loan. 

Then there is nothing left to fall back upon but 
the So many causes, many of them 
oftentimes accidental or occult, which are brought 
suddenly mtlo action, SO greatly influence the com- 
merce of the country, that no certain estimates can 
be made; they must, of necessity, be approxima- 
tions only to the truth, Judging, however, from 
certain great and general causes now at work, the 
revenue from the customs for the year which be- 
gins on the first of July next cannot be safely 
estimated at more than twenty-six or twenty-seven 
millions—say twenty-seven, and put the land ata 
million and a half, making twenty-eight anda half 
for the year. ‘This is the measure of the means 
of the Government. He therefore deducted six 
and ua half millions from the Secretary’s estimate. 
What, on the other hand, will be the expenditures? 
‘There is now a much larger force in the public 
service than was employed at the beginning of the 
present year; and the fact that the Executive is 
pressing Congress for a large addition to it shows 
that, even if no more troops are granted by Con- 
gress, all now there will continue to be employed, 
and that, therefore, there is not the remotest prob- 
ability that the expenses of the next year will fall 
below those of this, assuming them to be no more, 
And he believed the war would grow more and 
more expensive the longer it continued and the 
wider the surface over which we spread our armies. 
He had before shown that the estimates for this 
year, already sent in, amount to sixty-two mil- 
hons seven hundred and eighty-three thousand six 
hundred and sixty dollars; that probably two and a 
half millions must be added to that for under-esti- 
mates in the Quartermaster’s Department, bring- 
ing it up to upwards of sixty-five millions; to which 
must be added at least two millions for additional 
interest next year on the loan now proposed to be 
raised, and that which must be aoa at the be- 
gimning of the year to meet the wants of the year 
—say sixty-seven millions of dollars. From this 
amount take the next year’s revenue, twenty-eight 
and a half millions, and there will be a deficiency 


customs, 


of thirty-eight and a half millions to be provided | 


for by loan, instead of twenty millions and a half, 


as estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury; | 


showing that the estimate for this year and next is 
about equally below the real wants of the Govern- 
ment; that for next year, upon this calculation, 
being seventeen miilions less than the wants of the 
Government, while that for this year is now ad- 
mitted to have been sixteen millions too small, 
with every probability, as he had before shown, 
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rigid economy to make the reduced estimates do, 
should there be no heavy losses of property, no 
extraordinary operations undertaken during the 
year, and the troops be not increased. We know 
that more troops are urgently demanded ; thatlosses 
of property must occur; that the Executive has 
now changed his policy, and is resolved upon car- 
rying the war to the vitals of the enemy, which, in 
plain English, means to overrun and subdue the 
whole vast territory of Mexico; and, in pursuance | 
of that policy, we already hear that great opera- 
tions are organizing for the reduction of Potosi 
and (Queretaro. 
debt at the end of the next fiscal year, if the war 
continue? ‘This has become a solemn and alarm- | 
ing inquiry. He had already put down the prob- 
able debt at the end of this year at seventy-three 
millions eight hundred thousand dollars. If to 
that be added thirty-eight and a half millions for 
the deficit of next year, the amount, at the close of 
that year, will be upwards of one hundred and 
twelve millions of dollars. 

If, however, the sixteen millions now asked for 
will do for this year, then the debt at the end of 


next year, should there be a deficit of no more | 
than thirty-eight and a half millions in that year, || 


will be but one hundred and four and a half mil- 
lions. According to the estimates of the Secretary 
of the 'l'reasury, the debt at the end of the next 
year will be eighty-six and a half millions. These 
esumates—that of the Secretary, and those by 
himself—are all predicated upon the supposition | 
that the increased force asked for is not raised. If 

that is raised, it must largely increase the public 

expenditures. It must be estimated for, and ap- | 
propriauions made hereafter for its support. Any 
one of these estimates exhibits a sad prospect for 


the country. Looking at this bill as a mere money || 


transaction between the Government and the pub- | 
lic creditor, it may be thought to be more honest | 
than expedient to make a disclosure of the present 
and prospecuve condition of the financial aifairs of 
the country; but it is not to be forgotten that there | 
is another party, whose agents we are, the tax- 
paying people, who must foot the bills, and who 
have a right to know the truth, and the whole 
truth; to know how, by whom, and for what their | 
money is expended. He felt bound to say, that 
from the nature and uncertainty of the facts from 
which many of the opinions he had stated are de- 
duced, he could not rely with entire confidence in 
the correctness of all his conclusions; but they | 
were, nevertheless, conclusions he could not avoid | 
coming to. He sincerely hoped, for the sake of | 
the country, that his calculations were as: much 
above the future wants of the Government, as the 
past estumates of the Executive are now known to 
have been below them. 
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| On the proposition to refer to the appropriate stand- | 


ing and select committees the several subjects | 
embraced in the President’s message to the two | 
Houses of Congress, at the commencement of | 
the session. 


Mr. VINTON said, he had risen under a con- | 
viction that there was much other important busi- | 
ness which demanded the immediate attention of | 
the House, and with the purpose of endeavoring 
to bring this debate to a conclusion. But, before | 
he made the motion he intended to submit, and of | 


| which he had yesterday given notice, he wished 


| to say a few words on a topic that within a day or 


| the attention of the House. 


that the deficit to be supplied by loan will reach |) 


twenty-three millions or more. 
in mind that the Quartermaster General’s estimate 
alone, for the next year, was cut down five mil- 
lions and forty-one thousand im the manner before 
atated—the original estimate having been, for that 
department, $19,291,200, which was reduced to 
$14,250,000. The Quartermaster General, it will 
also be borne in mind, says it will require the most | 


It must be borne | 


; ; 
two past had been brought into the discussion, | 


which had now for a considerable time occupied | 
It had not been his 
intention to take amy part in this debate; nor should 


he now had not the topic been broached to which || 


_ he had just alluded; he meant the project of direct | 
taxation, contained in the amendment which had 


been offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
{[Mr. Witmor] to that resolution which proposed | 
to refer to the Committee of Ways and Means so 

much of the President’s message as relates to the | 
revenue, to the public debt, to its increase, to the | 


L GLOBE. 


|| creation of a sinking fund, to a duty on tea and 
|| coffee, &c., which amendment was in these words, 


What, then, will be the public |, 


| to the resolution of reference. 






[Feb. 3, 


Ho. or Reps. 








| ViZs 
‘And that said committee be instructed to inquire into 
| the expediency of raising annually, during the continuance 
of the war with Mexico, and until the payment of the public 
debt, the sum of five millions of dollars, to be assessed on 
| personal property, stocks, and money at interest, aud ap. 
portioned among the several Suites, as is provided by the 
| Constitution.” ‘ 


Mr. V. said, the subject now before the House 
_and under its consideration is the reference of the 
President’s message among the several committees 
to which it was proposed to give it in charge, 


| Strictly speaking, therefore, no amendment was in 


order that did not refer to some subject which 
made a part of the message. The President had 
said nothing about direct taxation. The amend- 


|| ment, therefore, introduced a topic foreign to the 


subject-matter now before the House. And per- 

haps that was of itself a sufficient reason why the 
_ amendment should not be agreed to, and appended 
But he had other 
and more important reasons to urge against its 
adoption. 

‘The gentleman from North Carolina over the way, 
{[Mr. McKay,] had said tothe House on Saturday, 
when this amendment was first offered, that unless 
the war with Mexico was brought speedily to a 
close, he should make an appeal directly to the 
pockets of the people to support it. He wished 
to know of that gentleman whether, by this appeal, 
he meant the proposal of direct taxes? 

{[Mr. McKAY was understood to answer that he 
did, but that he did not know what right the gen- 
tleman from Ohio had to ask him that question. } 

Mr. VINTON resuming. Well, sir, the ex- 
pression, ‘* appeal to the pockets of the people,” 
is language unknown to the Constitution. Before 
asking the question, he had presumed the gentle- 
man meant direct taxation. That was becoming, 
it seemed, a very popular doctrine of late in the 
| ranks of the Democracy. He had heard it broach- 
ed in the last Congress by a gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] and by others of the party, 
and among them some one or more of his own col- 
leagues. ‘Tt was also a doctrine that seemed to be 
growing into favor with the Democratic press, and 
was fast becoming—perhaps he might say it had 
already become—an article of the Democratic faith. 
And he was sorry to hear it now advocated by his 
friend from Indiana, [Mr. Smiraj]—not, if he un- 
derstood him right, because he was in favor of 
that mode of taxation, but he would resort to it to 
make those now, who upheld this unnecessary and 
expensive war, pay and feel a part of its burdens 
themselves, instead of throwing it over on our pos- 
terity to pay. He (Mr. V.) had risen to say that 
he never would vote to lay a direct tax to support 
this war, so long as any ‘other means remained 
by which the revenues of the country could be 
replenished; and it was because that idea seemed 
to have met with some acceptance in the House, 
and was now, as he understood, endorsed to some 
extent by the able and eloquent gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Smiru,] that he felt it right and ne- 
cessary that something should be said now, before 
the people should be led astray on this subject. 

When the President of the United States com- 
menced this war, the country had a revenue sys- 
tem, which, had it been suffered to remain, would 
have brought into the treasury many millions more 
than were now to be found there. By making the 
war, he necessarily increased to a great extent the 
public expenditure. This new state of things, 
thus brought about, made it a matter of the high- 
est moment, both to the Government and to the 
tax-paying people, that all the revenues should be 
husbanded, and thereby, as far as practicable, the 
accumulation of an onerous debt prevented. This 
is a policy so obvious, that one would think the 
plainest and commonest man in the community 
would readily see and feel its propriety and im- 
portance; and that he would also see the import- 
ance to the Government, when entering on a war, 
with its unavoidable extraordinary expenditures, 
| to secure to itself, as far as possible, the great and 


potent aid which it is in the power of that cireu- 


_jating medium to afford, by means of which the 
| business of the whole people is carried on in all 
| parts of our wide-spread country, from the great- 
est down to the smallest operations. The war was 

begun in May, 1846; and what had happened? 
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Vhat did the party in power do to secure the aid | from the present reduced tariff. The great issue 
of the currency of the country—to husband its would have to be presented; it must come of ne- 
resources—and thus sustain the public credit, and | cessity; it cannot be long kept off—whether we 
keep down, as far as possible, the accumulation of | will go into a system of direct taxation, or whether 
debt? In July following they established the sub- | we will review our entire revenue system; and 
treasury, which forbid the Government officers to | while, on the one hand, we provided to meet the | 
receive Or pay out any bank paper, and required | necessities of the Government, we, on the other, do | 
all receipts and payments to be in gold and silver | something to protect the labor of the country: For 
only—which made it a felony, punishable by fine | himself, he was for bestowing some attention on 
and imprisonment, for any disbursing or other | the wants of the people, while he was making pro- 
officer to deposit in any bank the money in his | vision to supply the wants of their Government. | 
hands for disbursement or safe-keeping, or to pay || These were the two great systems, which must 
or transfer the same from one place to another by | soon be submitted to the consideration of the peo- 
any bank check or draft. Thus putting it beyond | ple and of their representatives. ‘The Administra- 
the power of the disbursing officers of the army | tion will be compelled by its necessities to recom- 
and navy, or other officers of the Government, to | mend the one or the other. The thing was inev- 
make their payments and transfers of money in the || itable—there was no escape from it. 
way that hundreds of millions are every year paid | was not for trying to keep off the crisis for a little 
and transferred by the business men of the coun- | time by resorting to opiates, anodynes, or small 
try, and without which their business could not || sedative doses. He was not for a tax on tea and 
be done. Thus cutting off the Government, at a | coffee alone; he was for going much further and 
single blow, in atime of war, from all aid to be || much deeper than that. He was for looking into 
derived from the banking institutions, and from | the condition of our great iron interest, our cotton 
the use of the ordinary business currency of the || and woollen manufactures. ‘These great interests 
country. That was the first step taken by those 1 of the country were in imminent danger from the 
in power, after commencing an expensive war. || revulsion which had taken place in Europe, espe- 
What next? Having thus created a necessity for | cially the iron interest. He went for the whole 
increased revenue to meet the war expenses, they || protective system, or for none. When the Ad- 








He (Mr. V.) | 
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done, if he had been a member from Massachusetts 


or Louisiana instead of Ohio, without being able 
to remember a single one. The great commercial 
and trading interests of the country are so inter- 
woven together, and so connected and identified with 
the great agricultural interests; the interior and the 
| seaboard are so bound together and so dependant 
/ on each other, that a true representation of one 
is a like representation of the other. Beyond the 
advancement of those great and general interests 
which promote the good of all, what benefit is 
| conferred on the interior by our legislation here? 
None whatever. And it is for this reason, aside 
| from the oppressive nature of the tax itself, that 
| this mode of raising revenue should be resorted to 
only when all others fail. It is both unequal and 
oppressive. The estimated expenditures of the 
| Government for the present year exceed sixty-two 
| millions of dollars. Suppose it to be raised by 
| direct taxes, what would be the effect of such a tax 


‘| on Ohio? That State’s share of that amount would 
|| be six millions. 
|| pose of meeting the interest on her own public debt, 
|| and carrying on her government, one million anda 
|| quarter of dollars per annum by direct taxation. 
|| Add these six millions, her share of what will be 


] necessary to carry us through this year of the war, 
| 


Ohio already raises, for the pur- 


| and the direct taxes assessed on the people of that 


proceeded, at the same session, to abolish the then || ministration should have recommended the one or || State would be equal not merely to all her gold and 


existing tariff of duties, and substituted another in | the other alternative, Mr. V. would be prepared 
its place, by which at least one-third of the duties || to consider and to act upon it. If they decided 
were stricken off, and the revenue reduced accord- | against a revision of the tariff, we must necessarily 
ingly. These were their financial arrangements, to || have direct taxation. Congress would then have 
provide for the great operations and extraordinary || to choose between protecting the people by a tariff 
expenses of the war. | of duties, that would supply the wants of the Gov- 

Now, there existed in the country and in this || ernment while it upheld the home labor, or grind- 
House two opposite parties on the subject of tax- || ing them by a an of direct taxation. This 


) is their system—the other is 


ation and trade, the free-trade party and the pro- || last (said Mr. 
tection party. It was the policy of the latter to || ours. Tea and coffee being articles of universal 
raise the revenues from duties and such indirect | consumption by all the white population of the 
taxes as experience has shown did not oppress the 

ople, the burdens of which they did not feel or 
Gad, while at the same time it gave large em- 
ployment and secure shelter from foreign inter- | 
ference to the labor and business capital of the || men and women consume more freely than they 
country. On the other hand, the doctrines of the || who live at their ease and enjoy their leisure. 


name for a poll tax, with this difference, that the 
poor man would pay more of it than the rich, 





free-trade party ended necessarily in direct tax- || But it may be worth while to call to mind for a 
|| minute how this system of direct taxes would op- 
Suppose Congress should im- 
| || pose a direct tax: Had gentlemen considered how 
gives protection to no labor or capital, nor em- || It would work, and how it would bear on the dif- 
| 
} 


ation; thither they tended, and to it they must 
come—directly into the pockets of the people the 


erate in practice. 
must go. It is all just so much oppression. It 


| 
| 


=k bee to any one except the tax-collector. 
he gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] 


all quite consistent. 
trade man; and he never would agree to impose a 





| United States, a tax upon them is but another 


since they are a beverage which the hard laboring 


| ferent parts of the country? Do they remember | 
| that property of the same kind and of the same 
was a free-trade man, and so far his introduction || value would be taxed at different rates in different 
of an amendment in favor of direct taxation was \ States? This difference results from that provis- | 

He (Mr. V.) was not a free- || ion of the Constitution which directs that direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the States ac- 


|| silver, which the sub-treasury act would compel 


| thetax collector toexact, but to nearly all her bank 
| paper besides—equal to nearly the whole cireula- 
| tion of the State. To pay it would be impossible. 
\| Now he (Mr. V.) was not going into that sort of 
| taxation; nor did he intend, by any vote of his, to 
ice any countenance to any such thing here, or 
elsewhere, and that he wished to be distinctly un- 

| derstood. It is quite enough, as he thought, that 

\| the President has involved the country in an unne- 
\| cessary and expensive war, without our inflicting 
on the people, on that account, the still further 
calamity of direct taxation. The agricultural States 
‘|}of the South and West—the agricultural States 
|| everywhere, cannot stand this description of taxa- 
| tion. Itis nowhere but in the great commercial 
| and manufacturing districts of the country, and 
'| where there isa great accumulation of personal 
|| property, that it could be borne for a day; and even 
|| there it would be most oppressive, and would not 
|| be endured. It ought not to be forgotten, that the 
| condition of many of the States has greatly changed 
since the late war. At that time they were all free 
| of debt. Since then, the enterprise and spirit of 
|| improvement has led many of them to embark in 
great undertakings, which has involved them in 
heavy indebtedness; so much so, that several of 
|| them, for a time, sunk under its weight; and some 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








direct tax while a system of indirect taxation could || cording to their population, without regard to the || of them, even now, are not able to pay the interest 
be made to answer the purposes of the Govern- || amount of property ineach. To show its bearing || on their domestic debt; while others, such as Penn- 
ment. The example of direct taxation in the last || on the different States, take, for example, the prop- || sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana, are laud- 
war, which had been quoted in defence of the || osition submitted by the gentleman from Pennsyl- | ably struggling to maintain their credit under the 
scheme now, was no precedent for him. The war || vania, (Mr. Witmor,] and let us see how his tax | pressure of the severest State taxation. ‘Tleey can 
tax of the last war was a tax of necessity; and if || of five millions would be raised. Ohio has one- |! ae no more. This Government must, therefore, 
the same necessity existed now, he (Mr. V.) || tenth part of the population of the Union; she || look elsewhere for its means, or set limits to its 
would, as a last resort, go to it again, with what- || would, therefore, be assessed with five hundred | ambition. If the attempt were made to collect even 
ever reluctance, if he believed the war to be just || thousand as her share, which would be paid by a |) a tithe of the war expenses by a direct’ tax, bur- 
and unavoidable. In our last war we were situ- || direct tax on the property of the people of that || dened as they now are, many of the States would 
ated very much, as to revenue from abroad, as j State. But has Ohio one-tenth part of the prop- || sink into despair, bankruptcy, and the disgrace of 
Mexico now is. All our ports were blockaded by || erty of the Union, or anything like it? Again: | repudiation, The people, everywhere, would rise 
vessels of the enemy, and the revenue from im- | Indiana having on this floor the same number || up, and drive out of power the authors of their 
ports was of course entirely cut off. In that state | of members with Massachusetts, the two States |, calamity. 
of affairs, we had nothing to fall back upon but || would pay an equal share of these five millions. 
internal taxes to support the war. But was that || It woul be, comparatively, a light burden on 
our condition now? Were we thrown upon the Massachusetts, and a grievous one on Indiana. 
same necessity in this war? Every one knew we || The tax is increased upon the property of a State, | 
were not. On the contrary, he (Mr. V.) believed || not in proportion to its wealth, but to its poverty. 
it would be perfectly easy, and greatly to the ad- | From eas who have much, little is taken; but | 
er of the industry of the country to obtain, || from those who have little, nothing of that little is | 
os uate ee “ our sree, = incon of || a This provision of the Constitution must have | February 15, 1848 
m the customs; an its origin i i i i : . 

with the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. ‘sates that the letolesion py hsceetyacerhy Ceauaer In Committee of the Whole on the Bill to authorize 
that at least all that would be wanted after the war || more local and exclusive in its benefits than ex- a Loan not exceeding $18,500,000. 
was ended. But here he hoped he would be par- || perience has shown to be the case. It is the price | Mr. NICOLL said: 
doned for saying to his Whig friends, and to all || which the Constitution imposes for the supposed Mr. Cuarrman: It is with no little embarrass- 
friends of protection, that they had only to stand || local advantage that would be derived by a State || ment that I rise to address the committee on the 
still and wait the progress of time and events, and || from having a representation here. Ourexperience || important subject now under discussion. Had I 
a would accomplish for us all that we could || is all the other way. While the gentleman from || consulted my personal feelings in the matter, I 

esire; these would do more for us than we can || Indiana [Mr. Smiru] was speaking, he (Mr. V.) || should have abstained from any participation in 
do for ourselves. We had already arrived at that || had endeavored to recall to his recollection any one the debate; but as a member of the committee from 
ep when not only war revenues were needed, || great measure that had arisen, during almosttwen- || which this bill has emanated, and more than all, as 

uta sergely greater income would be permanently || ty years that he had been here, upon which he had || one of the representatives of the commercial me- 
wanted was now realized, or could be realized |! given a different vote from what he would have '' tropolis of the country—a city sensitively alive to 
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all legislation in relation to the national finances, 
and deeply interested in having the action of Con- 
gress in this respect discreet and proper, and regu- 
jated in such manner as to interfere as little as 
vossible with the monetary affairs of the country— 
| have felt it to be my duty to offer to the commit- 
tee the views which I entertain in regard to the 
best mode of negotiating the proposed loan, and 
at the same time to express my entire dissent from 
the bill as reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 

‘The President, in his annual message commu- 
nicated at the opening of Congress, has recom- 
mended the passage of a law authorizing the 
Government to borrow the sum of eighteen and a 
half millions of dollars, of which fifteen and a half 
millions are to supply a deficiency then estimated 
at that amount at the close of the present fiscal 
year, ond of which the remainder—three millions 
—is for the necessary reserve, to be kept constantly 
in the treasury. ‘The President has recommended 
that this loan should be issued under the same 
provisions and restrictions as have been enacted in 
regard to the twenty-three million loan of the last 
session—that is, by the issue of treasury notes, 
fundable at the option of the holder in asix percent. 
stock, redeemable at the expiration of twenty years. 
For the purpose of facilitating the negotiation of 
this loan, to strengthen the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and to add to its revenues, it has been further 
recommended by the Executive, that a tax of 


twenty-five per cent. ad valorem should be imposed 


on all tea and coffee to be imported into the coun- 
try. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report to Congress on the state of the finances, has 
earnestly united in these recommendations. For 
reasons Which are well known, we have been offi- 
cially apprized that the amount which was sup- 
posed at the opening of Congress to be necessary 
may be reduced to sixteen millions of dollars. 
This is the plan of the Administration, and is re- 
garded by their friends as the only one which ought 
to be adopted. It has met, however—and this per- 
haps was to be expected—with no favor in the 
Committee of Ways and Means. They have de- 
liberately rejected it, and in lieu thereof have pro- 
posed a sinple loan of sixteen millions of dollars 
In a six per cent, stock, redeemable after twenty 
years, and not to be negotiated under par. The 
minority of the committee have imbodied the sug- 
gestions of the President in the substitute reported 
by them, with an additional provision, restricting 
the amount of treasury notes at any time outstand- 
ing, under all acts, to twenty millions of dollars, | 
Of this last provision, I propose to speak hereafter. 
It is between these two plans of finance that the 
committee is now to choose. 

1 confess, Mr. Chairman, I expected to have 
heard from the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, |Mr. Vinton,] when he opened 
this debate a few days ago, a full exposition of the 
reasons which had induced the committee to give 
their preference to the bill reposted by him. The 
minority of this House and the Government, after 
its deliberate recommendation ofa plan for the rais- 
ing of this money, which seemed to them feasible, 
had aright to hear the reasons for its rejection, and 
the substitution of another so different from their 
own. Such a course was due to this House and the 
country. Has the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means given, or even attempted to give, 
any suchexplanation? I regret to say he has not. 
So far as I have been able to understand the re- 
marks of that gentleman, I believe I may safely 
assert that not a single reason has been urged by 
him for this rejection of the plan of the Adminis- 
tration. He seems, on the contrary, to have care- 
fully avoided the subject, and has assiduously 
occupied himself in endeavoring to show that egre- 
gious errors had been committed in estimating the | 


deficiency in the treasury on the Ist of July next | 
at only sixteen millions of dollars. I must be per- || 


mitted to say that, in my judgment, these errors are | 
highly exaggerated in his remarks; and that it | 
would have been far wiser on the part of the hon- | 
orable chairman of the committee, had he, instead 
of this labored attempt to magnify the extent of our | 
financial wants, availed himself of his conceded | 
ability to defend the course intended to be pursued || 
by the majority in respect to this loan. Nothing || 
can be more calculated to embarrass the Govern. || 
ment in the raising of money than to have it go || 


' the last session of Congress for a loan of forty mil- 


_ thinks ought to have been done, warmly have con- 


The Loan 











forth to the world that we are so straitened in 
our finances, as the chairman of the committee has 
attempted to show. No better plan could be de- 
vised to alarm the capitalists of the country than 
that which has been followed by my honorable 
friend. Deeming the course taken by him in this 
respept of most pernicious tendency, I will now 
yroceed to review his statements in respect to what | 
ie calls the errors in the estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and in doing so, will endeavor to 
show how untenable are his positions, and vindi- 
cate the correctness of the course taken by the head 
of the financial department of the Government. 

I shall maintain, Mr. Chairman, that the Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury, in recommending a loan of 
sixteen millions of dollars, has asked for as much 
as will be necessary to provide ample means in the 
treasury up to the first day of July next. The 
first charge made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee is, that the receipts of the fiscal year ending on 
the thirtieth day of June last, were largely over- | 
estimated in the annual report of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury made at the opening of the last ses- | 
sion of Congress; and that at the same time the | 

| 
! 


expenses of the Government, for the like period, | 
were estimated greatly under their real amount. | 
This might be admitted without in any manner 
detracting from the judgment or accuracy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and without advancing 
the argument of the chairman of the committee a | 
single step; for, in asking for this new loan, and in 
esumating the deficiency which it is intended to 
supply, full allowance has been made for this dif- 
ference between the realities and the estimates of 


| even par could have been obtained for the loan had 
| the amount thrown upon the market been so }; 
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ly increased as he contends it ought to have been? 
I ask him, in all candor, whether the simple fact 
’ 


| that the offers for this loan so much exceeded th; 
amount to be disposed of, furnishes any evidence 
' that there was then an amount of capital equal to 


seeking investment? Sir, the individuals who of 


disposed of, and they desired to be the me 


the aggregate of said offers, or anything like jt 

. ’ 
fered for this loan were not, to any extent, capital- 
ists. They were legitimately operating, and not 
for investment, but for profit. They all were 


aware that but twenty-three millions were to he 


: ans 
through which the whole amount of the loan mic}; 


be gradually absorbed into the capital of the coun. 
try. Itis, in my judgment, a complete fallacy to 
argue, from the number and amount of these bids, 
that a greater sum could have been disposed of 
than has actually been negotiated. It would, Mr. 
Chairman, have been, in my opinion, in the hiyh- 
est degree mischievous to have asked, at the period 
referred to, for so great a loan as forty millions of 
dollars. ‘There was nothing, then, in the financial 
state of the country to indicate any diminution in 
our prosperity, Our trade was healthy in all its 
branches, and we had no reason to anticipate a re- 
verse. Great Britain had not then commenced 
her desperate struggle to turn the exchanges in 
her favor by any means and at any cost. Every- 
thing denoted a continuance of the favorable state 
of things then existing. For these reasons, | do 


not see how any censure is to be laid upon the 


the past year. But, sir, under what circumstances |! 


were these estimates of receipts made? The new 
tariff act was about going into operation, and how 
long it would be before its beneficial effects upon the 
revenues would be felt, no one could calculate with 
precision. The vast exportation of our produce 
which has taken place in the last year was just then 
commencing, and its magnitude was fully counted 
upon. Butwho could have anticipated that so great 
a portion ofits avails as nearly twenty-three millions 
of dollars would have been returned in coin instead 
of the dutiable articles of Europe ? The importation 
of so large an amount of specie was fortunate in 
the extreme, for it has flowed into those portions 
of the country in which the chief part of the bread- 
stuffs exported had been produced, restoring to the 
people a sound currency, and bringing to them in- 
creased prosperity. ‘The estimates of the expenses 
of the Government were made for a state of war— 
a war, Mr. Chairman, where the theatre of action | 
was at least two thousand miles distant, to which 
large numbers of troops were to be transported, at 
a vast expense, and under circumstances that it 
was impossible to foresee and appreciate. No hu- 
man being should be held liable for the accuracy 
of estimates made upon data so necessarily imper- 
fect. When we add to all this the large number | 
of subsequent appropriations made during the ses- 
sion of Congress, for which no estimates could have | 
been legally or properly made, we shall cease to 
wonder that the expenses of the last fiscal year | 
have overrun the estimates of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. ‘The estimates of these expenditures, | 
it must have been fully known to all parties, could, | 
under the circumstances of the case, have been but 
an approximation to the reality. And although 
now it is an easy matter to ascertain the difference, | 
and to complacently dwell upon it as a misfortune, | 
what gentleman is there on the other side who | 
would not, in case the Government had asked at | 


lions of dollars, as the chairman of the committee 


demned such a course as unnecessary, and as inju- 


rious to the best interests of the country? ‘The 


chairman of the committee seems to think thata 
loan for that amount could then as easily have 
been negotiated as one for twenty-three millions 
of dollars; and,in support of this conclusion, states 
that the offers for that loan, at the time that propos- | 
als were invited, exceeded in the aggregate the | 
sum of fifty millions of dollars. It is a well known | 
fact, that the oo offers for the great bulk of | 
that loan, and which were accepted, were made at | 
but a small fraction above par; and this, too, ata 
time when the country was in a high state of pros- 

rity. I ask the chairman of the Committee of | 
Ways and Means whether he really thinks that | 


Secretary of the Treasury for not asking for an 
amount greater than he was fully justified in sup- 


| posing the Government would require. 


ut the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means has not confined his attacks to sup- 
pene errors in the estimates of the past year. He 
tas assailed with equal, perhaps greater vigor, 
those which have been aale by the Secretary for 
the present fiscal year. Here, at least, he ima- 
zines he is upon impregnable ground; and yet, Mr. 
Chairman, | am satisfied that even here my hon- 
orable friend is equally in fault. He professes to be 
entirely confident that the receipts into the treasury 
for the present year will fall at least five millions 
short of the estimates. We are not, of course, 
entitled to expect from the other side any willing 
concessions as to the beneficial effects of our pres- 
ent revenue tariff. Their feelings and prejudices 


against this great measure of the Administration 


need no illustration from me. _It is in proper keep- 


‘ing with their policy to underrate, as much as 
| possible, the amount of revenues which we are to 


receive fromthe customs. But, sir, what grounds 


_ are there for charging the Secretary with any errors 


in estimating these receipts at thirty-one millions 


of dollars, as has been done by him? The returns 


thus far, for the current year, give no such indi- 
cation; on the contrary, they fully warrant the 
belief that those estimates of receipts are not, in 
any degree, exaggerated: 


The receipts from customs for the first quarter of the pres- 
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Total increase for the two quarters......  6,649.118 








If the increase for the remaining quarters of the 
present year should be at a similar rate, the whole 
amount of increase, at the end of the year, will be 
$13,298,236; and the revenues from the customs 
would thus yield an amount exceeding thirty-five 
and a half millions of dollars. Again: if no greater 
amountshall be realized from customs in the remain- 
ing quarters of the present year than was obtained 
in the corresponding quarters of the past year, the 
whole amount received would be $34,356,984. It 


will be perceived that, even upon this hypothesis, 
there will be an excess of nearly $2,500,000 in the 
receipts over the estimates of the Secretary for the 
current year. That this ratio of increase is still 
going on, we are fully justified in asserting. The 
receipts for duties at the custom-houseat New York 
for the month of January last, were $2,305,017— 
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being an increase of $870,181 over the same month 
last vear; while, in the first ten days of the present 
month, the receipts at the same custom-house were 
§1,028,549—showing an increase over the receipts 
for the same period, in February of the last year, 
of $505,404; and the indications would seem to be 
abundant that this large ratio of increase will be 
sustained to the end of the fiscal year. 


The chairman of the Committee of Ways and || commented upon, and some hidden meaning, some 


Means does not seem inclined to take issue with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in respect to the 
estimate of receipts for the sales of public lands 
during the present year, although he is a little dis- 
posed to question its accuracy. The actual re- 
ceipts from this source in the last fiscal year, were 
$2,498,355 20. The Secretary has estimated them 
for the present year at $3,500,000; and the returns 
which have thus far been made fully sustain him 
in this estimate. The receipts from this source, 
for one-half of the current year, are $1,805,778, 
which will admit of a considerable decline in the 
rates of increase in the remaining two quarters of 
the year without the revenues from this source 
falling below the estimated amount. 
be said, on the other side, that a considerable dim- 
inution in these receipts is likely to be produced 
by the warrants for bounty lands, issued to our 
soldiers under the provisions of the act of the last 
session. 
this cause, although it is not yet apparent; but any 


But it may | 


Some such effect may be produced by | 


deficiency thus arising will, [ believe, be nearly | 
if not fully made up by the increase in the immi- | 


gration to the country from Europe. It is con- 
tended, however, and with great earnestness by 
the chairman of the committee, that the receipts 
from the sales of public lands are wholly un- 


available to the treasury at present, except so far | 


as may be necessary to pay the interest on twenty- 
eight millions of the national debt, for which pay- 
ment, and the reimbursement of the principal, the 
whole amount of these receipts is solemnly pledged. 
Sir, 1 am not disposed to deny the solemn obliga- 
tion of this pledge. I only hope that we may act 
with equal honor and integrity in providing for the 
redemption of the loan which we are now about to 
authorize. The chairman of the committee, how- 
ever, is, | think, clearly in error in supposing that 
any sinking fund is directed to be established out of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands for such 
redemption. If the stocks cannot be purchased in 
the market at their par value, the Secretary has no 
authority under the law to make any other invest- 
ment of the money for the benefit of the loan. It 
must remain in the treasury, to be used only upon 
the contingency above named. So long, then, as 
the credit of the Government is sustained and these 
stocks are above par, the surplus proceeds of the 
sale of the public lands may, and indeed must, 
remain in the treasury, and may be made available 
asa portion of the permanent reserve or deposit of 
three millions, required to be kept there. In doing 
80, the pledge would not be violated, for the money 
would not be appropriated or expended. 

In the remarks of the chairman of the commit- 
tee upon the estimates of expenditures for the 
present year, I do not. understand that it is assert- 
ed by him that we have not now before us full 
statements of the amount of those expenses; or 


| 
| 
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in relation to the estimates of the Quartermaster 
General, which resulted in their being reduced by 
that officer in the sum of $2,860,000. Here is, 
in fact, the strongest point upon which the gentle- 
man relies. It will be well remembered how ably 
it was elaborated by him; how nicely and curious- 


ly every word in the Jetter of the Quartermaster 
General to the Secretary of War was weighed and 


_ want of confidence in the accuracy of his own es- 


| to sustain him in his position. 


timates, attempted to be wrung from the guarded 
language of the letter. Like Iago in the play, my 
honorable friend ‘* is nothing if not critical,” and 
he thinks that he has here found sufficient reason 
Sir, I admit that 


| the language of the Quartermaster General is suf- 


| ficientl 


cautious; but I affirm that it does not 
authorize the inference that the estimate for the de- 
ficiencies of the present year in his department is 
under the amount which will be actually required. 
It would not have been consistent with the safety 


| of the public interests to have made known some 


of the important grounds upon which he has been 


able to reduce this estimate. It is sufficient for 
me that the Secretary of War has assented to this 


| reduction, and has assumed its responsibility, I 


doubt not the step has been taken by him with de- 


| liberation. [am willing to give it my full reliance, 


| for I know that his information on the subject 


must be far more accurate and extensive than any 
that we can obtain. 

But, sir, admitting, if you choose, that in these | 
estimates of expenditure, deficiencies to some ex- 
tent are necessarily to be found, may we not count 
upon receiving from Mexico far more than sufli- 
cient to counterbalance them? That unhappy and 
heretofore distracted country may, I believe, be con- 
sidered as practically inour possession. We know 


its resources and its wealth. Will they not, under 


returning order and good government, be largely 


| increased? Firmly believing that the policy of this 
| Government in respect to Mexico will be wise and 
| liberal, and that under its protecting care, quiet and 
| confidence and harmony will appear in places 


where they have so long been strangers, I have 
every reason to hope that the revenues which may 
be collected by us in that country will be far greater 
than any one has thus far ventured to anticipate. 
I have seen estimates which are to a sufficient ex- 
tent reliable, putting the total revenues of the Mex- 
ican Government at twelve millions of dollars. 


Sir, if we can collect but one-half, or even a quar- 


| own finances. I maintain that these contributions, 





} 
| 


1 
| 


that there is any probability of further additions | 


to them, save in a single instance. The point made 
by the gentleman is, that the Government is cen- 
surable for not having presented an estimate at the 
opening of the last session of Congress of the 
whole amount which it is now ascertained was ac- 
tually wanted. I think, Mr, Chairman, I have 
already given sufficient reasons why this could not 
be done. It was impossible, from the very nature 
of the case, as every gentleman on the other side 
of the House must know, or ought to know. No 
one dares to charge the Government with a want 
of good faith in this matter. The estimates were 
presented by the Heads of Departments, actin 

under a sound discretion, and in the conscientious 
discharge of important duties. It seems to me, 
when we turn to consider what has beeen achieved 
in this war, how many obstacles have been over- 
comé and under what disadvantages, and how 
many glorious battles have been won, it is hardly 
worth our while to criticise too nicely the accurac 

of estimates for operations so extended in their 
nature, and so successful in their results. But the 
Secretary of War is arraigned for the course taken 


|| stantial benefits to the people of Mexico them- 


| 


! 
| 


| 


ee 


ter of this amount, we shall sensibly relieve our 


sanctioned as they are by the settled principles of 
the law of nations, are in no respect unjust or | 
improper. Itis nota scheme of plunder or pil- 
lage, that has been devised by the Government, as | 
has been charged upon them. In directing these 
contributions, they have aimed to make the Mexi- | 
can people know and feel the burdens of this war, 
which they have so long and unreasonably pro- 
tracted; but, sir, other effects will flow from this 
system. The people of Mexico will be taught to |, 
learn the benefits of a wise and discreet govern- | 
ment. Their revenues, heretofore squandered 
amongst corrupt men, will now be applied to their | 
legitimate use—the preservation of order, and the | 
protection of trade and commerce. The result will, 
in my judgment, not only recruit the military 
chests of our army, but it will bring great and sub- 


selves. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not time to follow the 
honorable chairman of the committee in his gloomy 
speculations as to our financial wants in the com- 
ing year. His forebodings in this respect I deem | 
to be as unfounded as they are prejudicial. We 
are not now legislating for a future, but for an ex- 
isting real and ascertained deficiency in our rev- | 
enues. It is true, the probabilities are at present 
in favor of the necessity of a further loan in the 
next fiscal year; but what may not occur before | 
we shall be called upon to consider it in this || 


| House? We may even now be on the eve of || 


| peace with Mexico. An event so auspicious would | 


- | 
| at once, of itself, remove every obstacle in the way | 


of negotiating the credit of the Government to any 


amount that might be required to relieve its wants. | nts, at 
| Besides, too, Mr. Chairman, we shall, before this || commercial cities. Under so benign an operation, 
| loan can be required, know more fully the extent || the transfer of this large amount of capital from 
| to which we shall be able to draw revenues from 


and thirty-five millions of dollars. 


safely issue the full amount of treasur 
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Mexico. ‘The future is too full of hope, to admit 
of such sombre forebodings as we have been favor- 
ed with by the chairman of the committee. Every- 
thing would seem to point to the wisdom of con- 
fining ourselves to the only subject now before 
us—the pressing and immediate wants of the Gov- 
ernment. 

If, sir, | have shown, as I trust I have; that the 
Government will require a loan to the extent of 
but sixteen millions of dollars to supply the exist- 
ing deficiency in the treasury, the question remains 
to be considered, on what terms, and in what 
manner it ought to be authorized? I will remark 
preliminarily, Mr. Chairman, that it is our plain 
duty, in raising means to so large an amount, 
to take care that it be done with as little possible 


, injury to the great business relations of the coun- 


try. If, in authorizing the negotiation of this loan, 
we can direct it to be effected in a manner which, 
by admitting of a gradual instead of a sudden ab- 
sorption of capital, and which, by furnishing to 
the country, not a circulation or a currency, but a 
convenient instrument of transfer and exchange, 
will be less likely to be accompanied with any se- 
rious injury or embarrassment, I maintain, that 
it is our plain duty to follow that course in directing 
its issue. Sir, I am satisfied that such effects will 
be far more likely to follow from adopting the plan 
recommended by the minority of the committee 
than from that which I fear it is the deliberate in- 


| tention of the responsible majority of this House 


to force upon the Government. What are the 
grounds of objection to treasury notes? The only 
one which has been urged with any degree of 
plausibility is their liability to become a depreci- 
ated currency, tending to drive our specie abrond, 
and to inflate prices. ‘Treasury notes are in no 
sense of the word currency or circulation, They 
are not payable on demand, and are invariably 
upon interest. As well might we contend that the 
bills of exchange and promissory notes of the com- 
mercial world were a part of the paper money of 
the country. It has also been attempted to draw 
an argument in support of the supposed perni- 
cious effects of treasury notes from the continental 
money of the Revolution and from what occurred in 
respect to similar issues in the last war. There is 


| no parallelism in the cases. In our first great con- 


test, the credit of the Government was issued in 
the form of and as paper money. We could scarcely 
be said to have then had a currency atall. In the 
war of 1812, it is well known that there was a 
universal suspension of specie payments through- 
out the whole country, with, I believe, a solitary 
exception. All currency was then necessarily de- 
preciated; and it is no matter of surprise that, 
with the ordinary revenues of the Government de- 
stroyed, and its expenses so suddenly and largely 
increased, its credit should have been seriously 
impaired. Its stocks and treasury notes were both 
depreciated to a large extent, although, I believe, 
at all times the latter commanded higher prices in 
the market than the former. What is our present 
situation in this respect? We have accruing an- 
nual revenues to the amount of between thirty-four 
The amount 
of treasury notes to be at any time outstanding, 
under all issues, is confined to twenty milions of 
dollars. It is known to all that these treasury 
notes are at all times receivable in payment of the 


| public dues; how, then, is there a pen of 


any serious depreciation in their value when the 


‘amount of their issue is thus carefully limited? 
' The conviction that such cannot be the case be- 


comes conclusive, when we consider that these 
same notes may at any time be funded in a Gov- 
ernment six per cent. stock. 

I am fully satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that we may 
notes 
which it is now proposed to authorize, and which 
will not, in addition to those as well now outstand- 
ing as those which can be issued by law, amount to 
five hundred thousand dollars, without producing 
any sensible embarrassment in the monetary affairs 
of the country. I sincerely believe that such an 
issue would have a beneficial effect upon our busi- 
ness operations, affording not only increased facili- 


| ties of remittance, but the conveniency of temporary 


investments, at all times so desirable in our large 


its present channels into the stock of the Govern- 
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ment would be gradual, and its effects, to a great 
extent, innocuous. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means has condemned the issu- 
ing of treasury notes for so large a portion of the 
twenty-three million loan, on the ground that, be- 
ing now worth less than specie, as he avers, they 
are flowing back into the treasury (to quote his 
own words) “in payment of all Government de- 
mands, and thus the Government is, or shortly 
must be, unable to meet its engagements in spe- 
cie.”” 
occur. ‘Treasury notes have in no instance been 
disposed of by the Government at less than their 
par value. It must be remembered, too, that all 
these treasury notes now coming back upon the 
Government, are reissuable—a fact which the chair- 


man of the committee seems to have forgotten. | 


There is nothing in the present appearance of 
monetary affairs, to justify the og Sha ae pir that 
treasury notes will not hereafter be kept at par. 


But it has been asked, in what manner is the Gov- | 


ernment to be benefited by the proposed plan of 
issuing treasury notes, seeing that the amount of 
all issues is restricted to twenty millions of dollars, 
and that the treasury notes now outstanding, with 
those remaining to be issued under previous laws, 
exceed, in the aggregate, the sum of nineteen mil. 
lions five hundred thousand dollars? The expla- 
nation is a simple one. Of the large amount of 
treasury notes which is now outstanding, amount- 
ing to nearly fifteen millions, a very considerable 


portion will be converted into stock, under the | 


provisions of the law. This funding process is 
constantly going on. For every dollar of treasury 
notes thus funded, the plan, as proposed by the 
minority of the committee, will authorize the issue 
of an equivalent in treasury notes, the amount of 
which upon the market may thus be kept at the pro- 


posed limit, reissuing as fast as notes are returned, 


until the whole or the chief part of the amount is 


absorbed into stock. The amount of treasury | 
notes funded from the Ist day of October last to | 


the 7th day of the present month, is $3,524,654— 


giving a monthly average in this respect of over | 
$800,000. This process has been continued during | 


a period when the money market on the seaboard 


has been very restricted; when the rate of interest | 


has never been less than from eight to ten per cent. 


a year, and when it has often been impossible to || 


negotiate undoubted commercial paper except upon 
terms far less favorable. No more satisfactory 


evidence could be given of the high value set upon | 


the credit of the Government, than a steady pro- 
cess of investment like this in its stocks, made 
under circumstances apparently so unpropitious. 
I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
loan we are now discussing shall be brought into 


the market, it will be an object of equaily favor- 
able consideration. 


Mr. DUER inquired ifhe wasto understand his col- | 
league to predict that the loan would be taken at par? | 


Mr. NICOLL, in reply, said: 1 have every rea- 
son to believe that such will be the case, if the plan 
presented by the minority of the commiitee shall 
bs adopted. I hope the Government may succeed 


in effecting the loan on equally favorable terms, | 


even if we are compelled to accept the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. In that event, however, 
the responsibility must rest with gentlemen on the 
other side of the House in case of a failure to get 
the money at par. 

Mr. N. continued his remarks, 

I do not share in the apprehensions of those who 


appear to think that this loan cannot, under any cir- | 
cumstances, be negotiated at par. I cannot bring || 
myself to believe that the situation of the country is || 
so gloomy as itis represented by many. I can see | 


no substantial causes for any drawback to our 
prosperity. The results of the last year have been 
most gratifying. There never has been a season 
when our exports have been larger, or when they 
have been made at more remunerating prices. 
There has been no excess of imports of merchan- 
dise, and by far the larger part of the specie im- 
vorted has been coined into our money, and gone 
into the thousand channels of circulation through- 
out the country. It is true, indeed, that for some 
time past, a severe pressure has existed in our com- 
mercial cities on the seacoast, produced not b 


natural causes arising at home, but by an artificial | 


state of affairs in Europe, created by the immense 
efforts made on the other side of the water to get 


No such event has occurred, or is likely to | 
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'' back their coin, and to turn the exchanges in their 
favor. The effects of these causes have been felt 


with peculiar severity by the merchants and cap- | 


italists of the seaboard. Bills of exchange toa 


The losses, too, on shipments of produce have been 
large, falling in a very great degree, not on the pro- 
ducer, but the shipper. Money, too, has been 
drawn from our banks upon foreign credit, thrown 
upon the market, and sold at the existing high rates. 
All these causes have combined in producing a 
stricture upon the money market in our Atlantic 
cities greater than has been known for several 
years. How nobly this crisis has been met, how 


vast amount drawn against produce exported have | 
been dishonored on ¢he other side, and new remit- | 
tances been necessarily sent to supply their place. | 





{ 
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te ropose now, Mr. Chairman, to say a few 
words on the subject of additional revenue, which 
I am pursuaded ought to be voted fearlessly, and 
without regard to consequences. For nearly two 
years we have been engaged in a foreign war, 
necessarily carried on at an enormous expense, 
and without thus far imposing a single additional 
_ burden upon the people—an example, I undertake 

to say, unparalleled in the history of warfare, 
Thanks to our abundant resources and our high 
| credit, we have beenable thus far to do this without 
| difficulty; but the time has now come when it 
should occupy the serious consideration of every 
, member on this floor—whether we shall continue 
| in a course which is ultimately calculated to be pro- 


| ductive of financial embarrassment to the Govern- 


uniformly engagements have been honored, despite |, 


ment. Our ability to meet our engagements, our 


|| the pressure, and the proof thus given to the world | determination to preserve the national credit un- 


of the healthy state of our mercantile credit and 


has already turned. The low rate of interest in 
Great Britain, compared with the value of money 
here, must, under the natural laws of trade, bring 
_ back to us the capital which had gone under the 
operation of the causes alluded to. It is the opin- 
ion of many sound financial men, that, in a few 
months, the rate of interest here will not exceed 
five per cent. Be this as it may, Mr. Chairman, 
there is every reason for thinking that our Gov- 
ernment securities will henceforth be kept steadily 
above par. 
I have said that this pressure in monetary affairs 
has been confined to our commercial cities. It is 
| true, perhaps, that it has, in some portions of the 
country, extended itself into the manufacturing 
| districts; but in such cases, I apprehend, it will be 


| ments than usual within the year in fixed capital, 
and by their necessary connection with the com- 


| the nation, have known nothing but prosperity. 


_ not been arrested in the hands of the moneyed in- 
terest on the Atlantic coast, but have chiefly gone 
| into the pockets of those to whom they rightfully 
, belonged—the farmers of the country. I venture 
|| to say, Mr. Chairman, that no pecuniary distress 
|| or stricture has existed amongthem. The returns 
| of our banks show a large indebtedness from the 
|| cities to the country, so unlike what has been the 
|| case in former years; and the excess of our exports 
| over our imports furnishes gratifying proof that 
there has been no overtrading with the interior. 

It is apparent to me, Mr. Chairman, that if any 
| difficulty should be found to exist in the negotiation 
| of the proposed loan with the capitalists of our 
cities—although I do not apprehend that such will 
be the case—the proper course to be pursued would 
be to offer it, in small sums, to those in the coun- 
| try who have money, and by whom, I believe, it 

would be readily taken, as a desirable and secure 
investment. In my own city, (New York,) a plan 
like this was, several years ago, pursued in regard 
_ to the stock created for the purpose of bringing in 
the Croton water, and was attended with entire 
success. By this course, any combination or mo- 
' nopoly, on the part of capitalists, might be effectu- 
ally avoided. 
{ think, for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that 
| the injury to the business operations of the coun- 
try, which, it has been stated, would be likely to 
be caused by the negotiation of this loan, have 
been greatly overrated. Let it be remembered, too, 
| that the amount asked for will not be required at 
once, nor in sums greater, as I believe, than three 
| millions a month; that a very large portion of it 
is needed for the payment of contracts here, and 
| that, in all probability, no very considerable part 
_of the loan will be expended out of the country. 
I ought to mention here another advantage which 
_ will attend the issue of treasury notes. For every 
| dollar required to be expended in Mexico, treas- 
ury notes, which are understood to be above par 
| in that country, might be most advantageously 
disposed of there, where they are eagerly sought 
for as a desirable mode of remittance. The objec- 
| tion that they would be returned upon us, and the 
specie drawn upon them and sentoutof the country, 
is untenable under the present rates of exchange, 
| which are not likely to be less favorable for some 
i: time to come. 


|| The profits on the last _— vast exports have 





| 


tarnished, cannot and should not be doubted. We 


' commerce, I need not stop to say. But the tide || owe it to ourselves, to our constituents, to their 


| posterity, to take care that the large debt which, 
| under the most favorable circumstances, must be 
incurred in the prosecution of this war, should 
'be redeemed within a reasonable time. f trust 


regard the existence of a large national debt as a 


there is not a gentleman on this floor who does not 


found to have been mainly caused by larger invest- || 





a 


national evil, and who is not convinced that a fund- 
ing system, unaccompanied with provisions for 
ultimate and early redemption of the principal, is 
calculated to throw the labor of the country at the 
feet of our own and foreign capitalists. Believing 
| that the early redemption of our debt is required 
| by every consideration of national honor and in- 
terest, I shall support the recommendation of the 
Executive for the tax as proposed by him on tea 
'and coffee. As between indirect and direct taxa- 
tion, my preferences are in favor of the latter. [ 
, believe all taxation, Mr. Chairman, to be an evil, 
and I think a greater servicecould not be rendered 


| merce of the seaboard. The agricultural portions of || to the people than to make them know and feel it 
_ourcountry, the great producers and consumers of | 


| is such. On this subject I speak for no one but 
| myself. I know, indeed, that the sentiments of 
| this side of the House are on this great subject 
divided; but I am pursuaded that when it shall be 
fully and thoroughly discussed before the intelligent 
masses of our citizens, they will not hesitate to give 
| their judgment in favor of a system of direct taxa- 
| tion, as one which will ensure a greater interest on 
| the part of the people in the affairs of Government, 
| and a wise economy on the part of their agents in 
| the expenditure of the public revenues. That time, 
I hope and believe, is rapidly approaching. I know 
| that, in the ordinary acceptation of the meaning of 
| direct taxation, there are involved great difficulties 
|as to the imposing it with fairness and equality, 
growing out of the fixed rule of the Constitution 
requiring such taxes to be laid in proportion to the 
ratio of representation, which is so different in most 
| States from the ratio of property and wealth. [ 
believe that these difficulties may be in a great 
| measure obviated, if not removed; but I have not 
time, nor, perhaps, is it fitting, that I should now 
| enter upon a discussion which must necessarily 
| 
| 
| 


embrace so widea range. Perhaps on some future 
occasion, the opportunity may be presented of 
| giving my views at length on this interesting sub- 
ject. I will only say, Mr. Chairman, that in voting 
for a tax on tea and coffee, I admit to a certain ex- 
tent the inequality of its operation, although I sin- 
cerely believe that its burdens have been most 
unnecessarily exaggerated. Nor do I think that 
| when our patriotic people, who have declared so 
| earnestly in favor of a war, which has covered 
| their country with glory, are made to understand 
| that additional taxation is necessary to maintain 
our credit, they will not cheerfully consent to it. 
To believe otherwise, would be to degrade and dis- 
grace them. I vote for this tax, because it can be 
at once collected, and with no considerable increase 
| of expense. The complex machinery of our cus- 
| tom-houses is in successful operation, and a duty 
on tea and coffee would be levied, and the money 
obtained and paid into the treasury, without any 
delay, and Without additional force. To design and 
perfect asystem of direct taxation, is a work of 
time, and thould not be attempted except upon the 





most mature consideration, and with. the wnder- 
standing that it is not to be collateral with our sys- 
tem of taxation upon articles of consumption; but 
is intended to supplant it,and to be the only mode 
of collecting revenues for the expenses of Govern- 
| ment. So great a change as this is not the work 
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he Ten-Regiment Bill—Mr. Miller 


of a day; nor should it, in my opinion, take place _ freshness and much of its interest. Yet the ques- 


except in a time of peace, when the energies of |, 
every department of the Government may be united 
in bringing it to perfection. : é 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, given my views 
explicitly and at length, in respect to the mode 
which ought to be pursued in negotiating this | 
loan, and in providing immediate additional rev- | 
enue. In doing so, I believe I have but expressed 
what is well known to be the wishes of the Ad- |! 
ministration and their friends, the minority of this 
House. Let me now, ina spirit of frankness and 
candor, call upon the honorable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to come forward 
and state in what manner that gentleman and 
his political friends are willing to replenish the 
national treasury. The course intended to be 
pursued on this side of the House, in this import- | 
ant matter, will be open and manly. Can we dare | 
to hope that it will be equally so with gentlemen | 
on the other side? Sir, has there not been some | 
hidden reason for this gloomy, this labored and | 
over-wrought picture of our financial position? 
Has it been all for nothing, that we have been 
again and again called upon to mourn over diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, which have been con- 
jured up on the other side, and which have no real 
existence, save in their imagination? I charge 
upon the majority a deliberate purpose in those 
earnest attempts to overrate our necessities: Latet || 
anguis in herba. I see in it all the ** foregone con- 
clusion”’ of a high protective tariff. Ardent and 
sincere, as I henestly believe the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to be, in his ad- 
vocacy of such a system, it is most significant that 
he did not venture to make it a distinct point || 
in opening this debate. It was hinted, but not 
pressed ; and all that the honorable gentleman 
did in this respect was but to express his belief— 
I quote the gentleman’s own words—* that the 
* Government will be compelled, under the pressure 
‘ of its necessities, to abandon its mischievous free- 
‘ trade policy, and to come back to the protection of | 
‘the home labor of the country, as the only sure 
‘ foundation of public prosperity, and of abundant 
‘supply of revenue.’” And 1s this the course 
which the majority are determined to pursue? Do 
they really believe that the great Democratic party 
of this country are prepared to abandon a system 
which has been so productive of revenue, and which 
has contributed so much to the prosperity of the 
nation? Human credulity cannot be tasked to this 
extent. No, sir; if such an issue is to be made, 
the responsibility of the initiative must rest with | 
the majority in this House. 1 do not believe it will 
now be taken. The experience of the past is too 
significant; the events of the future too uncertain; 
and, more than all, the elements of the majority 
are too discordant, to permit this issue to be made 
at present by the other side. If, however, we are 
wrong in this, it need scarcely be said that the |) 
minority of this House are ready and willing to 
FO before the country on such an issue, The de- 
iberate judgment of the people has condemned the || 
protective system in every form and shape; and || 
their convictions in this matter are not, under any | 
circumstances, likely to be changed. But, how- 
ever unprepared or unwilling our opponents ma 
now be to renew the old agitation, there is muc 
reason for believing that itis their settled purpose 
to do so as soon as a favorable opportunity shall 
present itself. Come when the contest may, it 
will not find the Democratic party unprepared; but 
the battle, when next fought, will, | venture to pre- 
dict, take a higher range; and the issue made will 
be, not as between high and low duties, but as be- 
tween protection and direct taxation. 


| 
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* THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. W. MILLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THe Senate or THe Unirep Srares, 
February 8, 1848, 


On the bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
Military Force. 


Mr. MILLER said: 
Mr. Preswent: It iv quite evident that this 


discussion has been prolonged until it has Jost all |: 


| over with this single remar 


| United States to prosecute said war to a speedy and success- 


| Constitution, of the purpose for which the Gov- 


tions which it has brought under consideration are 

of such deep national importance that I feel it my 
duty to tax the patience of the Senate while I ex- | 
press the reasons for the vote I intend to give. 
Much has been said in the course of this debate | 
about the preamble to the act of the 13th of May, 
1846. As it will not be necessary, in the view I 
intend to take of this war, to inquire into the truth 
of the fact asserted in that preamble, I will pass it 
f that if the authors of | 

that preamble intended by it to force the sanction | 


' of Congress to a doubtful and disputed point in || 
the history of this war, and thereby stifle future 
| investigation, it has turned out to be but a slim 
_and shallow device. 


Truth cannot be smothered | 
beneath a preamble. My object at present is to | 
pass by the preamble, and to examine the act to | 
which it is appended. By the first section of that 
act it is declared: 

“ That, for the purpose of enabling the Government of the 


ful termination, the President be, and he is hereby, autho- || 


offer their services either as cavalry, artillery, infantry, or | 
riflemen, toserve twelve months after they shall have arrived || 
at the place of rendezvous, or to the end of the war, unless || 


| sooner discharged, according to the time for which they i} 
| shall ha¥e been mustered into service ; and that the sum of | 


ten millions of dollars, out of any moneys in the treasury or 
tv come into the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, be, | 
and the same is hereby, appropriated for the purpose of car- | 
rying the provisions of this act into effect.” 


This is the solemn and only declaration made | 


by Congress, the war-making power under our || 


war with Mexico. To this declaration, then, we || 
must look, to ascertain the objects for which the || 
war is to be prosecuted. We find it there plainly || 
and distinctly written, that ,the great object Con- | 
gress had in view was the speedy and successful | 
termination of hostilities. 

It was for this great object, and none other, that | 
Congress authorized the Executive to employ the || 
militia, the military and the naval forces of the || 
United States. It was for this that we then placed 1 
at his disposal $10,000,000 of the national treasure. || 
It is evident, from the proceedings of Congress, as || 
also from the message of the President recom- 1 
mending the measure, that the existence of the i 
war was recognized by Congress, and the military || 
and naval forces of the country were authorized to | 
be employed for the purpose of repelling what was || 
called by the President an invasion of our terri- | 
tory, and to revenge American blood shed upon | 
American soil. The President himself did not | 
dignify the hostilities which had suddenly broken | 
out on the disputed territory between the Nueces | 
and the Rio Grande with the name of war. He | 
calls it an ‘* existing collision.’’ I read from his | 
message of the 11th of May, 1846: 

‘‘The most energetic and prompt measures, and the im- 
mediate appearance in arms of a large and overpowering 
force, are recommended to Congress as the must certain and 
efficient means of bringing the existing collision with Mexi- | 
co to a speedy and successful termination. 

“In making these recommendations, I deem it proper to 
declare that it is my anxious desire not unly to terminate 
hostilities speedily, but to bring all matters in dispute be- 
tween this Government and 
cable adjustment.’ 

Under these circumstances, and for these pur- | 
poses, Congress recognized the war, and authorized | 
the President to prosecute it. Congress did not, | 
at that time, imagine that they were giving au- | 
thority to the President to employ the power of 
this Government for the conquest of all, or any 
part of Mexico. The sole object was to bring the | 
war, which then had but a mere existence, to a | 
speedy termination—to crush it at once by a supe- | 
rior force, before it could acquire strength or per- | 
manency. It was for this object that I, and the | 
party with which I act here, have voted for all the | 
men and money heretofore asked by the Executive. | 

| 
| 


It was ‘‘for the pur of enabling the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to prosecute the said 
war to a speedy and successful termination,’’ that | 
Congress has since, from time to time, granted all 
the supplies of men and money. It was for this 
object our citizen-soldiers rushed to the frontier 
and drove back the invading foe. It was for this 
our army crossed the Rio Grande and took full 


| the true honor and interests of our country. 
|| trusted by the Constitution with the power of 
| making peace, and authorized by Congress to em- 


| purpose of Congress. 


|| ernment of the United States would prosecute the || "©Y schemes of conquest. 


rr to step, until that war, which had but a mere 
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ican soil.” It was still for a speedy and success- 
ful peace that our gallant army stormed Monterey, 
environed Vera Cruz, and battered down its walls, 
and compelled the surrender of its castle. It was 
for this, they carried the heights of Cerro Gordo, 
and then descending into the valley of Mexico, 
achieved those glorious and unparalleled victories 
which scattered to the winds the armies of Mexi- 
co, overthrew her Government, and placed her 


| capital in our possession. 


All these things have been done by Congress, 
and by the army, for the purpose of bringing this 
war to a speedy and successful termination. Now, 
sir, let us inquire what the President has done in 
aid of that great purpose. What has he done to 
bring about a speedy and successful termination of 
this war?-Nothing; aye, sir, worse than nothing! 
For he did, by a wild and unsuccessful project, of 
his own contrivance, for a time at least, enable the 


| enemy, under the direction of Santa Anna, to pro- 
| long the war; and he is now entertaining such 
_ schemes of conquest as will not only prolong the 
dene ; ; | war, but mus der its terminati isastrous to 
| rized to employ the militia, naval, and military force of the || » but must render its termination disast 

| United States, and to call for and accept the services of any 
| number of volunteers not exceeding fifty thousand, who may 


In- 


ploy the army and navy of the United States to 
terminate the war speedily, the President has, it 
appears to me, signally failed to execute that high 
power, and to discharge that responsible trust. 
He has adopted a policy with regard to the prose- 
cution of the war, which, whether he intended it 
or not, has delayed and prevented the declared 
He has added new objects 
for the prosecution of the war; he has indulged in 
He has gone on, from 


feeble existence on the Ist of May, 1846, has grown 
into such strength and power, as now to defy our 
control. Collision of troops has advanced to na- 
tional hostilities—repelling invasion from our soil 
has become invasion by us— defensive war made of- 
fensive and aggressive—the dispute about a bound- 
ary line has been converted into a war for boundless 
territorial acquisitions. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations [Mr. evens said the 
other day in his speech, “ that this war had been 
prosecuted by the President in the face of an op- 

osition unparalleled in any country.” If that 

onorable Senator intended by this charge, to be 

nderstood that there was any party in thie coun- 
try who had opposed the prosecution of this war, 
for the purpose declared by Congress in the act of 
the 13th of ae 1846, I beg leave most respect- 
fully to deny the charge. On the contrary, the 
President has had every aid afforded him, ty all 
parties, in the prosecution of the war for that pur- 
pose. But if the Senator means that there is an 
opposition to the prosecution of the war for the con- 
quest of the whole or a part of Mexico, I admit the 
charge to itsfullextent. The Whig party, en masse, 
are opposed it—a large portion of your own party 
is opposed to it—a majority of this Senate, I be- 
lieve, is opposed to it—we know that a majority of 
the other House of Congress is opposed to it—the 
feeling of the country is adverse to it—the Con- 
stitution is against it—the gafety of the Union 
forbids it. This is, indeed, an unparalleled oppo- 


exico to an early and ami- | sition! Yet, sir, in the face of this fearful opposi- 


tion, the Executive seems determined to prosecute 
this war to results so inimical to the opinions and 
interests of the country. We are to have no peace 
short of the annihilation of Mexico, Thus it has 
come to pass, through the exercise of executive 
power and executive policy, that that little war of 
collision, which we thought to crush at a blow by 
| our power, has advanced from strength to strength, 
| until it has at last chained the nation to its bloody 
car, and, confused and confounded by the startling 
successes of our arms, we are now told that there 
is no extrication but in throwing the reins of Gov- 
ernment into the hands of Destiny, and bidding the 
blind god drive on! Can it be that this nation of 
law, and of order, and religion, is prepared to com- 





mit its present character and its future glory to 
chance ?—are twenty millions of Christian men all 
at once to turn Turks ?—and, forgetting their high 
duties and deep responsibilities to their God and 
wee submit to the guidance of blind destiny? 
With these preliminary remarks, I will now pro- 
ceed to consider and establish, if I can, the follow- 


vengeance for ‘‘American blood shed upon Amer- ') ing propositions: 
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1° That the military force now asked for by the 
Executive, is not necessary to the relief of our 
army in Mexico, nor to sustain that army in its 
present commanding position. 

2. That this additional force is not necessary for 
the attainment of all or any of those objects of the 
war, heretofore avowed by the President, sanc- 
tioned by Congress, or contemplated by the coun- 
try. 

3. That if, under present circumstances, we grant 
this additional force, we shall sanction a new ob- 
ject of the war, now for the first time avowed by 
the Executive, to wit: the conquest of Mexico, 
and the annexation of her territory and people to our 
Union. 

4. That the great object of the war, and all lezit- 
imate wars, a safe and honorable peace, is now 
within our power, and under our sole control and 
dictation, 

If | was satisfied that the force asked for by this 
bill was in any way necessary to the safety of our 
gallant army now in Mexico, or for the defence of 
the honor of the nation, I would feel it my duty 
to vote for the bill. I would do so, not because I 
believe that this war had a legal and constitutional 
origin; not because I believe the President guiltless 
of having commenced the war without the sanction 
of Congress; but solely upon the ground that the 
war is now an acknowledged existing war between 
my country and a foreign Power, and that the army 
engaged in fighting its battles is acting under the 
authority of the United States. I consider that 
even an illegal war imposes some claims upon the 
country, which cannot be safely resisted, and that 
he who abandons such a war to the sole control of 
1s author, who still holds the power of preventing 
a peace, will, in my opinion, not only fail in get- 
ting rid of the war, but also deepen its calamities. 
It must be remembered that while the President is 
the author of the war, the country is its subject, 
and [Tam not to be told that when I sustain the 
country under the infliction, that I thereby justify, 
or even give countenance to him who indicted the 
evil. If an unconstitutional war forced no claim 
for support upon those who were opposed to it, 
such a war would bring but few evils in its train. 
It is this very obligation for support which it casts 
upon the innocent, that gives to illegal war its deep 
and damning dye. My opposition to this bill is 
founded upon other considerations, and I will now 
yroceed to state them. On the 15th of May, 1846, 
»y the act to which I have already called the atten- 
tion of the Senate, we authorized the Executive to 
accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers to 
serve twelve months or during the war. Since that 
time we have, by several acts, increased our regu- 
lar army, rank and file, to 30,350. The naval 
force has also been increased, as estimated, to 5,000 
sailors and marines—making a grand total of mili- 
tary and naval force, authorized by Congress for 
the prosecution of this war, of 85,350 men. Con- 
gress has also placed in the hands of the Executive, 


ample means to equip and bring into the field this | 


immense force. 
On the 30th of November last, the date of the 


Adjutant General’s report, we had in Mexico, and | 


en route, of regulars, 21,519, and of volunteers, 
during the war, 22,097. Leaving an unexecuted 
authority, in the hands of the Executive, as stated 
in that report, to enlist, of regulars, 8,481, and of 
volunteers, during the war, 12,504—in all, 20,985 
men, still to be brought into service, and which, 
when brought into the field, will make our army in 
Mexico over 60,000, rank and file. 

Now, sir, with an army now in Mexico of forty 
thousand men, and with power to increase it to 
sixty thousand, the President comes here, in the 
first week of the session, and asks us to authorize 


him to enlist ten thousand more regulars, and to | 


call out Erenis thousand more volunteers; making 
an army—to be authorized by Congress, for the 
purposes of this war—of ninety thousand men. 

L have heretofore felt it to be my duty to vote 
all necessary supplies of men and money for the 
support of our army in Mexico, and am still will- 
ing to do so, if the safety of the country should 
reqnire it; but it does appear to me that this en- 
ormous force cannot be defended upon any plea 
of necessity. I know that the demands of war 
are great, and frequently past finding out; but if 
this war is to be confined to the objects hereto- 
fore avowed, I cannot imagine an emergency that 


| them back in disastrous flight. 
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would require this additional force. In coming || 


to this conclusion, I look at our present military 
position and power in Mexico. We have the 
possession of all her seaports; she has no navy to 
dispute our occupation. The President informs 
us in his late message, ‘* that our arms have been | 
‘ everywhere victorious, having subjected to our 
‘military occupation a large portion of the ene- 
‘my’s country, including her capital.” New 
Mexico and the Californias, he says, “‘ are now 
‘in our undisputed possession and occupation, 
‘and have been so for many months, all resistance 
‘on the part of Mexico having ceased within their 
‘limits.”” We also occupy all her military roads, 
and all her communications to the seaboard. We 
control all her resources, external and internal. 
We have the possession of all her strong castles 
and military positions. We have met and over- 
thrown all her armies, in positions selected by 
themselves. We have stormed her fortified towns 
and destroyed all her military magazines. Our 
victorious army now revels in the hails of her cap- 
ital, and its two hundred thousand inhabitants 
submit to our protection. Her military chieftains, 
without armies to command, are making war upon 
each other. Her people, no longer able to defend 
their country, tremblingly beg you to spare their 
private property. Into such a country, or rather 
the ghost of a country, thus mutilated in limb, and 
mangled in body, and pierced in heart, we are now 
to send 90,000 men, to carry on a vigorous war. 
Truly, the President and his Secretary are heroes, 
but heroes of the Falstaff order. They came into | 
the field after the death, and with their unfleshed 
swords prick the stricken foe. What was the 
force employed to reduce Mexico to this hopeless | 
situation? Why, sir, not over 20,000 men. 

On the 8th of April, 1847, General Scott com- 
menced his march for the city of Mexico. The 
number of troops assigned to that great military 
expedition is not givan us by the Secretary of 
War; but he does inform us that the entire force | 
at Cerro Gordo did not exceed 8,500 men; and at 
Jalapa 3,700 volunteers, whose term of service was 
about to expire, were discharged. The army, 
thus reduced to about 5,000, remained at Puebla 
until August; when it was reinforced with about 
5,000 more; and it then commenced its movement 
upon the city of Mexico. This little army of | 
10,000 men, cut off from its base line, with little 
hope of reinforcement, abandoned in a measure || 
by its Government at home, and left to its own 
resources, made its way through the heart of the 
enemy’s country, descended into the valley of || 
Mexico, contended with an army of three times | 
its number, strongly fortified in chosen positions, 
and fighting in defence of their country, beneath |) 
the walls of its ancient capital. The least mistake, | 
the smallest blunder, on the part of our command- 
ing general, would have been destruction to our | 
little army; but there was no blunder, no mistake || 
there. Through narrow defiles, down rocky preci- 
pices, along fortified causeways, storming embat- 
tled castles, that heroic band fought its way into | 
the walled city of Mexico, and our flag now waves | 
in triumph over its ancient palaces. All this has | 
been accomplished by an army of less than ten 
thousand men. Well might the Secretary of War || 
state in his report, ‘ that the undertaking to be || 
‘achieved, compared with the means employed, | 
* was one of unexampled difficulty and daring, and 


* to secure success required a wonderful combina- | 
‘tion of military science, consummate skill, and | 


‘ disciplined valor.”’ 


in Mexico, we see that General Taylor is left there 


Santa Anna, with the knowledge of the reduced | 


force under General Taylor, and of his exposed || 


position, was not long in detecting what he su 
pore to be an opportunity afforded him to 


his prior engagements with our Executive to put 
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the objects of this war. 


_of the Executive. 


; regain || 
is sinking fortunes, so as to enable him to fi 
~ 8 : wlait | Californias—a territory larger in extent than that embraced 


. : . | i igi i tates of the Union—inhabited by a 
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Now, Mr. President, while the world accords al| 
praise and honor to our army in Mexico for un- 


paralleled deeds of skill and valor—deeds so haz. 


ardous, so disproportioned to the force employed— 
that if defeat instead of success had been the re. 
sult of their superhuman efforts, not a spot of dis- 
honor would have fallen upon either officers or 
men—yet the country will inquire, why it was 


| that so small a force was employed in the execution 


of enterprises so disproportionate to its strength, 
Was it because the country required the sacrifice? 
Was it because Congress had refused to grant more 
men ard money? No, sir; notatall. For before, 
and at the very time when our armies were ex- 
posed to these unheard of hazards, the President 
had full power to increase our force in Mexico to 
forty thousand men. I will not say that the Pres- 
ident is to blame in not sending this force into the 
field at a time when it was most required; difficul- 


_ ties attending the enlistment of troops for this war 


may have prevented it; but certainly neither Con- 
gress nor the Whig party are to be condemned for 
leaving General Taylor with five thousand men to 
contend with twenty thousand; nor are they to be 


, held responsible for directing General Scott to ex- 


ecute the grand campaign of Mexico with only ten 
thousand men; when, by every rule of war, twenty- 
five thousand would have been a small force for an 
enterprise of such difficulty and hazard. 

If twenty thousand men have accomplished all 


‘that I have stated in Mexico, will not our present 
authorized force, amounting te over fifty thousand 


men, be sufficient for the protectiongof our army, 
and the maintenance of our positions there? Yet 
now, after the campaign is passed, after all its 
hazards have been encountered, the victory won, 


_and the enemy helpless and harmless at our feet, 
' the Administration wakes up to a sense of duty 
towards the army in Mexico, talks about its peril- 


ous position; and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs calls upon us without any 


| delay to raise ten new regiments for the war. [ 
| can see no necessity, connected with the public ser- 
| vice in Mexico, requiring this additional force. 


I will now proceed to show that this additional 
force is not necessary to the attainment of any of 
the objects of the war hitherto avowed by the Ex- 
ecutive or contemplated by the country. 

There is, I confess, some difficulty in naming all 
They are changed, multi- 
plied, or diminished, from time to time, at the will 
It must be manifest to all that 
we are fighting to-day for objects not contemplated 
by any one on the 13th of May, 1846. But as far 
as we are able to gather these objects from the ofli- 
cial communications of the President, they are as 
follows: 

First. To repel invasion and avenge the blood 
of our citizens. 

Second. ‘To overthrow the Government of Pa- 
redes and to restore Santa Anna. 

Third. To obtain indemnity for the past and se- 


| curity for the future. 


Fourth. To conquer a peace. 

Now, Mr. President, I will endeavor to show, 
from the solemn admissions of the Executive, 
made in his official communications to Congress, 
that all these objects have already been fully ac- 
complished, save one—to conquer a peace; which 
I am inclined to think is the very last thing the 
President desires to conquer. 

As to the first oui object, we all know that 
the invasion, if invasion it was, has long since been 


f | repelled, and repelled, too, in such a manner as 
When we look to another line of our operations | 


forever to secure us against its repetition from that 


are : pe | quarter; and_as to the shedding of the blood of our 
to maintain a defensive position, with a force of | 


only 5,000 men, the principal part of which were || 
raw troops. He was left there at a time, too, | 
_when it was known to the Administration here | 
that the enemy was in the field with a large force, | 

. . . 1} 

ready to strike at the weakest point of our line. | 


citizens, the most sanguinary among us must admit 
that our vengeance has been glutted to a surfeit. 
But I will let the President express his peor 
ion upon this point. In his message of December, 
1846, he says: 

‘I congratulate you on the success which has thus at- 
tended our military and naval operations. In Jess than seven 
months after Mexico commenced hostilities, at a time select- 
ed by herself, we have taken possession of many of her 
principal ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, 
and acquired military possession of the Mexican previnces 
of New Mexico, New Leon, Coabuila, Tamaulipas, and the 


considerable population, and much of it more than a thou- 


pointed. Our little army of five thousand received | sand miles from the points at which we had to collect our 
the shock of twenty thousand men, and drove || forces, and commence our movements.” 


How the second object of the war was attained, 


it 
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1 will also let the President state in his own 
words: ° 

“This was the state of affairs existing when Congress, on 
the 13th of May last, recognized the existence of the war 
which had been commenced by the Government of Paredes, 
and it beeame an object of much importance, with a view 
to a speedy settlement of our difficulties, and the restoration 
of an honorable peace, that Paredes should not retain power 
in Mexico. * - * ; * ; * * 
A revolution took place in Mexico in the early part of 
August following, by which the power of Paredes was over- 
thrown, and he has since been banished from the country, 
and is now in exile. Santa Anna shortly afterwards re- 
turned.”? | 

The third object of the war divides itself into 
two parts—indemnity and security. I will con- 
sider them in their order. First, as to indemnity. | 
We might have been at a loss to know not only 
what we were to be indemnified for, but also the 
amount required and the manner of obtaining it, 
had not the President informed us upon all these | 
points. He tells us that we are to be indemnified 
for the claims of our citizens upon the Government 
of Mexico, and also for the expenses of the war. 
The amount is somewhat uncertain, being estima- 
ted in lands. The manner of obtaining indemnity 
is by seizing and appropriating to ourselves certain | 
Mexican provinces or States. With this inform- || 
ation before us, I think it can be clearly shown, | 
from the President’s late message, that he has this | 
indemnity in amount, mode, manner, and kind, 
now in his hands, never to be given up. Nay, 
further, that he has more than full indemnity— 
more than his sense of justice will permit him to | 
hold without paying back to Mexico several mil- | 
lions of dollars, in order to adjust the account. I 
will now proceed to show this. Shortly after the | 
adjournment of the last Congress, the President | 
sent a Commissioner, Mr. Trist, to Mexico, with | 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with that | 
Government. The President says that— 

«The Commissioner of the United States took with him | 
the projet of a treaty already prepared, by the terms of which | 


the indemnity required by the United States was a cession || 


of territory. 
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| one State more than the President asked for in his 
_compela treaty from Mexico? This cannot be the | 


/to compel Mexico, by force of arms, to sanction || peace. 
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prolonged and so complicated the accomplishment 
of this object, that it is now very doubtful whether 
we are to conquer a peace until we have conquered 
everything else in aexics that can be conquered. 
Peace now seems to be not only the last, but the 
least thing worthy of our conquest. But there is 
a point, in the prosecution of every legitimate war, 
| when peace forces itself upon the successful party. 
That point is when all the declared objects of the 
war have been obtained. To carry on a war after 
this, is to convert a war which may have been 
legal and just in its inception, into an illegal and 
|| unjust one. It then becomes a war of aggression, 
object of the Executive, for he has told us, and he |, having no object for its further prosecution, other 
has told Mexico, that no treaty of peace can de- |, than the spoliation or the destruction of the enemy. 
prive us of the possession of these territories. Or |, Such a war can never conquer, that is, restore peace 
do you doubt your title of conquest, that you wish |, between the contending nations. Itis a war against 
It is a war for the sake of war. Thus it 
is—and such, I fear, is the character now about 


ours that no treaty of peace, such as we would be 
willing to make, can change our relations towards 
them—if it be true that we have the power and 
right now, to-day, to extend our civil authority | 
over them and make them constituent parts of our | 
country, have we not, I ask, got full, and more 
than fuli, indemnity inour own hands? We have 


ultimatum, and the “pecuniary consideration,” 
which the President was willing to pay in the bar- 
gain, is still in our treasury. Why, then, continue 
the war for indemnity? Is it because you wish to | 


that title, by receiving indemnity from us? All 


/must acknowledge that we have full indemnity ‘| to be assumed by our war in Mexico—that war 


now in our hands, and whether we shall continue || assumes its most terrific and ungovernable aspect. 


to hold it or not depends upon the will and plea- ,, Flushed with victory, excited by blood, with the 


| to rescue it from us. 


|indemnity. We have it now, if we think proper 
_ to enjoy it. 


| 


sure of this Government. Mexico has no power |, enemy prostrate and helpless at our feet, and ny 
Why, then, continue to |, object for which we commenced hostilities attained, 
slaughter Mexicans, and to sacrifice the lives of | or within our control, if we do not make Pree 
thousands of our own people for territorial indem- |, now, this war will become an ex parte war. Then, 
nity already in our possession, and which can only |, with no enemy in the field to resist our arms, and 
be lost to us by our own Government rejecting it || With no government in council to accept our terms 
as an illegal and an unjust acquisition. | of peace, war will become our master, and stand- 
There is no necessity for continuing the war for | ing, with the weapons of death and destruction in 
| his hand, upon the ruins < Mexico, will * his 
The question now is, not how much || grim visage upon us, and defy our control. It is 
territorial ssdemnaity we shall conquer from Mexi- || in vain for us to seek to conquer a peace from 
co, but whether we shall hold what we have already || Mexico. She is reduced to that position, by our 
acquired. This is a domestic question, and it || arms, in which she can neither maintain war nor 
would be well, I think, for us to settle it among || make peace. : ; 
ourselves, before we waste more money and she | But the Executive says we must continue to 
Oe ee oe plies Binion. Be eee Coettonee'| Meets sh Inabo'e Geng pina” Faces teas 
while we are fighting Mexico for more territory, || + a . : 
we shall reject that which we have already shel, | how or by what process the President expects to 
ed by our arms. || arrive at this result. He informs us in his mes- 
Having shown that we have full, and more than || sage, that heretofore the war has been conducted 


1} 5 2 s ° : ls 7% : . 
«The Commissioner of the United States was authorized || full indemnity for the past, now in our possession, |, in a spirit of liberality and forbearance towards 


toagree to the establishment of the Rio Grande as the bound- || there is nothing left to fight for on this point, but | 


ary, from its entrance into the Gulf to its intersection with 

he southern boundary of New Mexico, in north latitude | 
about thirty-two degrees, and to obtain a cession to the 
United States of the provinces of New Mexico and the 
Californias, and the privilege of the right of way across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. The boundary of the Rio Grande, 
and the cession to the United States of New Mexico and 
Upper California, constituted an ultimatum which our Com- 
liissioner Was, under no circumstances, to yieid. 

“« As the territory to be acquired by the boundary proposed 
might be estimated to be of greater value than a fair equiv- 
alent for our just demands, our Commissioner was autho- | 
rized to stipulate for the payment of such additional pecu- 
nary consideration as was deemed reasonable.”’ 


_ Mexico having refused this ultimatum, the Pres- 
ident says ‘* we should adopt measures to indem- 


| character of the security. 


Mexico. That 
security for the future. I confess that I amsome- || “The Mexicans having thus shown themselves to be 


: : > || wholly incapable of appreciating our forbearance and liber- 
what at a loss to know against what we are to be | ality, it was deemed proper to change the manner of con- 
secured, and also what is to be the nature and | ducting the war, by making them feel its pressure accordin 


Is the President afraid || to the usages observed under similar circumstances by al 
that Mexico will hereafter raise new armies to in- || other civilized nations.” 

vade the United States, or that she may venture to | To make the Mexicans feel this additional press- 
recross the Rio Grande, to reconquer the disputed || ure of the war, the President’s scheme is this, (part 
territory in Texas? If the mortal blows which |, of which has already been executed,) by drawing 
we have inflicted upon Mexico are not sufficient || supplies from the people of Mexico without paying 
security against any future aggressions, on her | for them—by seizing on all the external and inter- 
part, nothing short of utter annihilation can give || nal revenues—and, in addition to the several States 
that security, and that kind of security we dis- || now in our military occupation, to take possession 
claim. Can it be, that this nation of twenty mil- | of all the others—to spread our army over all Mex- 


nify ourselves by -appropriating permanently a || lions of freemen—this republic, of moral and || ico, and then to prosecute the war with increased 


portion of her territory.’? And not satisfied with | 
his own ultimatum, the President now adds Lower | 
California to the indemnity, and then tells us that 
New Mexico and the Californias are in our undis- 
puted occupation, and have been for many months; | 


all resistance on the part of Mexico having ceased | 
within their limits, and that he is satisfied that | 
they should never be surrendered to Mexico. But | 
1 will read from the message: 


“These provinces are now in our undisputed occupation, | 
and have been so for many months; all resistance on the | 
partof Mexico having ceased within their limits. I aim } 
satisfied that they should never be surrendered to Mexico. 
Should Congress concur with me in this opinion, and that 
they should be retained by the United States as indemnity, I 
can perceive no good reason why the civil jurisdiction and 
laws of the United States should not at once be extended 
over them. To wait for a treaty of peace, such as we are 
willing to make, by which our relations towards them would 
not be changed, cannot be good policy; whilst our own in- 
terests, and that of the people inhabiting them, require that 
a stable, responsible, and free government under our own 
authority should, as soon as possible, be established over 
them. Should Congress, therefore, determine to hold these 
provinces permanently ,and that they shall hereafter be con- 
sidered as constituent parts of our country, the early estab- 
lishment of territorial governments over them will be import- 
ant for the more foot protection of persons and property; 
and [ recommend that such territorial governments be esta : 
lished. It will.promote peace and tranquillity among the 
inhabitants, by allaying the apprehension that they may still 
entertain of being again subjected to the jurisdiction of Mexi- 
co. TL invite the early and favorable consideration of Con- 
gress to this important subject.”” 


If it be trae that New Mexico and the Califor- 


| 


| 


| from Mexico that she will keep the peace! 


1 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


nias are now in our undisputed possession—if it | 


be right that they should never be surrendered to 
Mexico—if these territories are so permanently 


physical power sufficient to defend itself against | energy and power in the vital parts of the enemy’s 
the world in arms, requires for its safety, a bond || country. In thus prosecuting the war, the Presi- 
As 1 dent does not fail to see, as all must see, the very 
well might a giant ask of a fretful pigmy, security | result—the overthrow of the Mexican Government, 
against an assault upon his person. But we desire || which he solemnly disclaims to be his object; and 
security, says the Senator from New York, [Mr, || seeing this, he anticipates the emergency, and pro- 
Dix,] against foreign interference in Mexico. I || poses that if we should, by this increased energy 
agree to all that that honorable Senator has said, || and power, strike so hard as to annihilate the Gov- 
and so eloquently said, against the unlawful and || ernment of Mexico, to restore it to life again, and 
wicked policy of foreign interference; but I did not || give to the people of Mexico, under the *‘ encour- 
learn, by the Senator’s argument, how we were to || ‘ agement of our commanding generals in the field, 
resist the injustice of that policy, by interfering || ‘a free republican government of their own choice, 
with, and overthrowing the Retettenal of asister | ‘ able and willing to conclude a peace which would 
republic. ‘be just to them, and secure to us the indemnity 
ut how can you get this security if ee think || ‘wedemand. ‘This may become the only mode of 
proper to demand it? Will the word of Mexico, || ‘ obtaining such a peace. 2 ; 
Nodact in a treaty, suffice?) This would bind || But, sir, suppose our commanding generals in 
Mexico, but it sonal not bind other nations who | the field should fail, by means of forced contribu- 
might desire to interfere. And who will be Mex- H tions, by confiscation, by taxes, by ene duties, 
ico’s security that she will keep her word? ‘Will | by striking first at the heart and then at the vitals, 
you accept of any foreign interference for that | by fire and sword, to encourage the peor of Mex- 
purpose? It is all idle to talk about prosecuting || ico in the establishment of a free republican ee 
this war to obtain security for the future. The | ernment of “their own choice,” able and willing 
United States is strong enough to be her own | to conclude a peace which would secure to us the 
security against any future aggression upon her | ‘* indemnity we demand:” What then? The Presi- 











national rights, be it made by Mexico alone, or in | dent has also guarded this point. He is prepared 
combination with any or all the nations of the | even for this ultimatum. 
world. | himself: 


The fourth object of the war, ‘to conquer a, «If, after affording this encouragement and protection, 
peace,’’ has not yet been realized. and after all the persevering and sincere efforts we have 


Let him answer for 


Although, when Congress acknowledged the 
war and provided for its prosecution, peace, and 
speedy peace, was made its first and great object, 
the policy since pursued by the Executive has so 


|| made, from the moment Mexico commenced the war, and 


|| prior to that time, to adjust our differences with lier, we 
|| shall ultimately fail, then we shall have exhausted ail hon- 
\\ orable aaaeein pursuitof peace, and must continue to oc- 
\ cupy her country with our troope—taking the full measure of 
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indemnity into our own hands—and must enforce the terms | 
which our bonor demands.”’ | 

Then, indeed, we shall have exhausted all means 
of peace, for we shall then stand upon the tomb of 
a sister republic, amidst the ruins of her former | 
glory, and, with the arrogance of the conqueror, 
take full measure of indemnity into our own hands, || 
and enforce such terms as our honor demands. | 
There will be none to stay our hand or to resist | 
our power. The President here drops his demand 
of ** security for the future.”’ It is well; for there | 
will then be no future left to Mexico. Who so | 
blind as not to see the result to which the policy of 
the Executive leads? Who does not see that his 
conquest of peace means the conquest of Mexico? 

1 will now proceed to consider my fourth propo- | 
sition: that the additional military force now asked 
for, is to be used for the purpose of conquering | 
Mexico, and annexing her people and territory to | 
our Union. This, | have said, is a new object of | 
the war, never before openly avowed by the Ex- | 
ecutive, nor sanctioned oy Conavene, nor contem- | 
plated by the country. 

It is something more than a new object of an 
existing war: itis, in fact, anew war now about 
to be authorized or rejected by Congress. In com- | 
parison to this war for the annihilauon of Mexico, 
that called the existing war will soon be only known 
by the name of the late war. The causes which 
brought it on, and the objects for which it was 
waged, will be overlooked and forgotten, or only 
recited as a prologue to that deep and fatal tragedy 
we are now about to perform on Mexico. | 

One of the greatest obstacles to the adjustment )| 
of our difficulues with Mexico, arises out of the 
fact, that there never was a legal declaration of war 
by either nation, Congress has not to this day 
declared the causes which led to the war, nor spe- || 
cified the objects for which it is to be prosecuted, || 
other than the general one I have before stated, a ] 
speedy and successful peace. Instead of a solemn || 
declaration of causes and objects, we have had || 
nothing but catch-words and cant phrases—such | 
as revenging blood, conquering peace, indemnity | 
and security, manifest destiny, and the mission of || 
Anglo-Saxon race. Now, sir, before we enter upon | 
this war, for the annihilation of a sister republic, | 
let us at least declare to the world the causes which 
impel us to the act. When in the course of hu- 
man events it became necessary for our fathers to 
dissolve the political bands which connected them | 
to the mother country, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth a separate and equal station, 
they deemed it due to the opinions of mankind 
that they should declare the causes which impelled 
them to the separation. With what religious so- 
lemnity and scrupulous particularity they recount 
the causes which 'ed them to resort to arms in de- 
fence of their rights! 

If in the case of a revolutionary war—a war in 
defence of social and political liberty—a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind required a 
declaration of the causes which led one people to 
dissolve the political bands which had connected 
them with another, how much more does a respect 
for those opinions demand of us to declare the 


| 


nexing its people and territory to our dominion. 

If it be the will of this nation to prosecute a | 
war for this purpose, it is due to ourselves, it is 
due to Mexico, it is due to the world, that we | 
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| future prosecution of the war, must inevitably lead 


to the annihilation of Mexico. In addition to this, 
much evidence has been elicited during this debate 


the policy laid down in his late message, for the | In addition to this, the chairman of Militar 
|| Affairs, speaking by authority, informs us that the 


Senate. 








| increase of the army is required to enable us to 


| take possession of every State capital in Mexico, 


to satisfy me, that if this result is not designed, it | to go from town to town, in order to conquer what 


is certainly expected. 
When the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina introduced his resolutions against the an- 


| 


|, he calls the stubbornness of the Mexican people, 


| What kind of warfare is this, and in wha’ must it 
‘| result?) Hitherto, we have been warring against 


| sey would not misrepresent him. 


| this debate, and I am happy to hear him disclaim 
| it now; but certainly that Senator must admit that 
| he has since thought of the subject—thought of it, 
too, with complacency—thinks the thing can be 


| should swallow all Mexico, it would not kill us. 


| people of the United States make up their minds 
to have all Mexico, it would be as vain in us to 


subject. I have no doubt that the public opinion 


| left the land of bondage and went intw the land of | 
causes which impel us to destroy the political ex- || 


. . | 
istence of a sister republic, for the purpose of an- || ; 
| dom; but in our Exodus, we are to go from the 





should, by all the forms Known to the Consti- | 
tution, and to the laws of nations, declare the 


ent there is no authority, expressed or implied, 
for its prosecution; there is no statute, nor the pre- 
amble to a statute, acknowledging its existence. 
The bill now upon our table, if it should pass, will 
be the first act by the war-making power, giving 
sanction to this new war. For this undeclared, 
unacknowledged, unlawful, Executive war, I will 
not vote one dollar nor one man. Upon this point 
1 take my stand, and make the issue upon the con- 
quest of Mexico and its annexation to our Union. 
or the accomplishment of such an object, I can- 
not, I dare not, and I will not, give to the Execu- || 
tive either men or money. | 

But it is said that the Executive does not intend 
to prosecute the war to this fatal result. What- 
ever may be the intentions of the Executive, I | 
know not; butI think I have already shown that | 


causes and the objects of such a war. At pres- 





' 
} 
} 
! 





nihilation of the nationality of Mexico, the Senator || 
from Michigan (Mr. Cass] called it an abstrac- || 
tion, and that Senator was so much surprised by || 
the monstrosity of the proposition, that he invol- || 
untarily exclaimed from his seat, * who thinks of || 
it!” It was a thought too monstrous to be enter- 
tained for a moment. Yet, sir, but a few days 
pass, and that honorable Senator does ‘ think of 
it, 

Mr. CASS said, no, he had never thought of any | 
such thing, and hoped the Senator from New Jer- | 


Mr. MILLER. [ certainly do not wish to mis- || 
represent that honorable Senator, and, I think, if || 
he will hear mea little further he will be satisfied || 
that L have no such intention. I do not say that || 
that Senator is in favor of the project, for I know |. 
he has disclaimed it several times in the course of | 


done without harm; for he has said, that if we 


He has also been thinking about public opinion 
relative to this subject, and has told us that if the 


attempt to defeat that opinion as to resist the 
cataract of Niagara. This is an apt simile for the 


os 


which shall compel us to swallow all Mexico will 
be of the cataract order. For public opinion col- | 


lected into such a riotous, tumultuous, ungovernable || 
| 


torrent as that, | may have some fear, but can have 
no respect. Yet I think the honorable Senator is 
more than half inclined to push his bark into it, |) 
and with the current leap the cataract. | 
But we have something more than mere thoughts | 
and opinions upon this subject. ‘The abstraction | 
of the Senator from South Carolina is rapidly get- | 
ting to be a reality. One Senator tells us the thing | 
may be done without harm; another tells us how | 
it is to be done; a third points out the mode and 1 
manner in which we shall dispose of the people of || 
Mexico after we have annihilated their Govern. | 
ment. And then comes the Senator from Missis- | 
sippi, (Mr. Foore,] who, to satisfy the consciences | 
of a Christian people that the conquest is lawful, | 
gives us divine authority for the aet. He refers | 
us to the conquest of the land of Canaan by the | 
Israelites. Without stopping to inquire whether 
\ 


| 


there is any second Moses among us, who has seen 
the burning bush, or heard the voice on the moun- | 
tain, | would merely beg leave to remark, that the | 
Senator’s authority does not suit our case. The | 


childien of Israel were slaves in Egypt. They | 


promise—the land of their fathers, too—for the | 
purpose of obtaining religious and political free- 


land of liberty, from the land of our fathers, down 
into the land of bondage, into a strange land where 
our fathers have never been. The only similarity 1 
in the two cases, will be found in the journey 
neonen the wilderness of fiery serpents and deadly | 
agues, 
7 We next have the acts of the Government in the | 
general order lately issued by our commanding | 
general in Mexico, under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive. By this order, the army is to spread itself 





Then the order directs that— 


“On the occupation of the principal point or points in 
any State, the payment to the Federal Government of this 
Ke public ofall xesor dues, of whatever name or kind, here- 
tofore—say in the year 1844—payable to or collected by that 
Government, is absolutely prohibited, as all such taxes or 
dues will be demanded of the proper civil authorities for the | 
support of the army of occupation.” 

. . * * * * . * 

«The internal taxes or dues referred to are: 1, direct 
taxes; 2, duties On the production of gold and silver; 3, 
melting and assaying dues ; 4, the tobacco rent; 5, Ue rent 
of stamped paper ; 6, the rent of the manufacture of playing 
cards; and 7, the rent of post offices.”’ 


| 
over, and to occupy, the Republic of Mexico. | 
| 





‘ 


| the Senator, as one of those 
| his having retired from such a service as this. It 
| is well that the gallant Quitman, and the heroic 
Shields, should have leave of absence. It is right 





the Government of Mexico, we have been fighting 
for what we called national rights on our part, 


against national wrongs and aggressions on the 


part of Mexico. We have with our own men and 


_ money hitherto carried on this war. We have met 
| the national enemy in fair fight, defeated all his 
_arnfies, and overthrown his Government, What 
_ do we propose todo now? Why, sir, to make war 
upon the people of Mexico, in their private and 


social relations. To go from town to town, not 
to contend with armed men, but to tax unresistine 
citizens; not to storm national forts, but to intrude 
into every man’s castle, his dwelling-house; not to 
capture national property, magazines, arsenals, and 
fortified cities, but to collect tobacco rents, playing 
card rents, and stamp paper rents. If this be the 
kind of service in which these ten regiments are to 
be employed, I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Davis,] that they should be “ com- 
posed of a lower material.”’ It is no fit service for 
the gallant citizen soldier. Policemen, tax-gather- 


| ers and constables, and old custom-house officers, 
| are the materials for this army. It is no place for 


the heroes of the last ay and I congratulate 
onored heroes, upon 


that the old hero of Buena Vista should be permit- 
ted to return to the comforts of his own dreside, 


| Yes, sir, if this be the kind of warfare you intend 


to carry on in Mexico, call home, (don’t suspend,) 
call home, under any pretence you may please to 
assign, the commanding general. That is no fit 
business for the Wellington of the New World; 
although the first of generals, he will make but a 
poor collector of taxes. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Wi!] the honora- 
ble Senator allow me an opportunity to correct the 
misconception he has fallen into, of the true mean- 
ing of my remarks, to which he has just made a 
special reference? The Senator has greatly mis- 
apprehended my meaning, greatly misunderstood 
my feelings, if he supposes that I said, or thought, 
the regular soldiers of our army should be drawn 
from aclass morally degraded. I described the 
duties of holding posts upon military lines, when 
active service was, not anticipated, where the pres- 
sence of danger did not act as a substitute for dis- 
cipline, and where there can be but little to sup- 
port that military enthusiasm. which draws the 
militiaman from his home, as more appropriately 
and beneficially to be performed by ‘* regulars.” 
I spoke of them asa class of men whose commer- 
cial and family connections were not such as to 
make it a great sacrifice to continue in war, whose 
condition reconciled them, for the pay of a soldier, 
to take up arms and to follow it as the profession 
of their life. Upon such men, standing in such 
relations to the Government, it is admissible, it is 
just to impose duties which we should not require 
to be performed by the volunteer—a citizen whose 
professional, property, and family interests are 


| suffering in his absence—a patriot whose ear be- 


came deaf to every other voice when he heard his 
country calling for men to sustain. her standard in 
aforeign war. I surely never intended to degrade, 
in his uses or his character, my old comrade, the 
regular soldier. In my estimation, we have no 
class among our citizens suited for such purposes 
as the Senator indicates. These purposes are of 
his own creation. Our officers have never pro- 
jected the working of mines by soldiers, nor have 
they descended to the duties of tax-gatherers; they 
have done no more than the universal usage of 
civilized war justifies in such cases; they have fal- 
len far short of the practice by invading armies of 
other countries. To a very small extent only has 


|| it been attempted to quarter our forces upon the 
*|\ enemy. The onl 


estion which could Le justly 


|| entertained, is, whether our leniency has not eX 


ceeded the limit of policy. ; 
Mr. MILLER. I would be the last to misrep- 
resent the Senator. The kind of service I refer to 
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commanding general under the direction of our. 
Executive. It is this kind of service which I con- 

sider would be degrading to the gallant spirits who | 
fought the last campaign; and in that view I think 
the Senator and myself entirely agree. For, sir, 
did not the Senator, on the occasion to which allu- | 
sion has been made, draw a very strong line of | 
distinction between the volunteers and regulars, | 
with especial reference to the morale of the two | 
descriptions of military force? Did he not speak | 
of the one as the * chivalry of the country’’—the 

high bred gentlemen,” fitted for the battle, whilst 

he represented the other as “‘ men of a lower grade | 
in society,” adapted to the ** mere routine duties of 
the police of a garrison?’’ Certainly, if my recol- 
lection serves me, the honorable gentleman made 
that distinction the very basis of his argument in 





favor of the employment of regulars instead of | 


volunteers, and told us expressly that the service 
which now remained to be discharged by our | 
troops in Mexico was of acharacter which the 
‘chivalry’? would spurn. 


the war for the purpose of showing that by it the 
Executive intends not peace, not indemnity for the 
past nor security for the future, but the entire con- 
quest of Mexico and the annihilation of her nation- 


ality. He has aertey. more than half accom- | 
| 


lished his purpose. ne military decree which 
i have read shows that all power in Mexico, po- 
litical, municipal, and social, is now exercised by | 
our commanding general. Having overthrown by | 
our arms every organic form of government in | 
Mexico, we are now at work upon the elements of 


society, and in every town and village, in every 


hand of our power is seen and felt. 
conquest, thorough and entire; it is conquest in 


Mississippi, [Mr. Davis]—ruin, national ruin, the | 
annihilation of all organized power to resist the 
conqueror. For what purpose, then, do you want | 
this new army? Forno purpose that [ can con- 
ceive of but to reduce the subjugated country to 
your possession. 

The Senator from South Carolina used a bold 
and startling figure when he said Mexico was now 
a corpse; but it is no less true than bold. The 


Government of Mexico is dead; it can neither raise | 


a hand to resist our power, nor a voice to ask our 
mercy. Mexico lies before us a mere subject for 
dissection. The mortal blows inflicted by our | 
army have brought her to this. There is no more 
work for the sword to do. 
approach and operate upon the subject. This is 
his business! Cut off an arm or i sever the 
head, st ike at the heart, pierce the vitals, don’t be 
afraid, it isa poor dumb thing, it can neither speak 
nor strike. 

But do not, I pray you, employ our gallant army 
in this mere surgical operation. The Secretary of 


State with a galvanic battery, if made of gold, can | 
give motion enough to the hand to blur a mark to | 


a treaty of peace, and a little more pressure upon 
the body will force out sounds resembling indem- 
nity and security. 

But to drop this ghostly figure, what I mean to 
say is, that Mexico is now reduced to that helpless 
condition, that peace and the terms of peace are 
within our power, and under our sole control and 
dictation. To this point 1 now desire to call the 
attention of the Senate. 

All parties here have expressed a desire for 
speedy and honorable peace. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] says that there is no man 
in the nation more opposed to this war than the 
President himself. If all be sincere in this desire 
I believe we can have peace now, and save an : 
further waste of blood or money. All admit that 
we are the conquering power, and as such we 
have the right to dictate the terms of peace. This 
places upon us the high responsibility of saying to 
a prostrate foe, what shall be honorable peace? | 
ask, then, what Cre mean by honorable peace, 
ourselves being judges? Do you mean national 
honor odiaeanie national rights sustained, and 
national security acquired? or do you desire to 
continue the war for revenge, for conquest, and 
for spoliation? If the former be our object, we 
have obtained them all. National honor has been 
fully vindicated by our gallant army. Indemnity 


js that indicated in the general order issued by the | 


| Mexico to sell and transfer her pen tous. The 
) 
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we have now in our possession, more than our 
justice will permit us to hold. If security for the 
future, we have it in our national character, and in 
the terrific strength of our military power. Mil- 
itary glory! we are covered all over with it, suffi- 
cient for reputation abroad, and for home con- 
| sumption for fifty years to come. 
| In dictating terms of peace to Mexico, we must 
| take care not to ask of her more than she can give. 
‘an exaction. The President acknowledges this 
principle when he says we cannot ask money 


in payment of our claims, because Mexico has not | 


got it to give. We should, therefore, not ask 
people are her children, and she 
morally or politically, to transfer them, nor we 


| the right to demand them at her hands. Upon 


can have but little to say or do in the matter. If 
nothing but acquisition of territory will satisfy our 


| demands, why not take it, and be done with this 
I have referred to this new mode of prosecuting | 


war? Why fight Mexico in order to compel her 
to grant that which we have already acquired, and 
declared to be permanently ours, and which she 
has no power to rescue from our enjoyment? I 
consider the terms of peace with Mexico no longer 
a question between her and the United States. It 
| has become purely a domestic question, whether 
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Our justice as well as our humanity forbids such | 


as not the power, | 


this Government now rests the responsibility of | 
|| restoring pete or of prolonging the war. Mexico 


| we shall take the whole, part, or none, of Mexico? | 
| Whether we shall dismember her, and devour in | 
{ 


parts, or swallow her whole, are questions to be 
settled between ourselves. 


| These are the very questions which are now en- 


|, tertained by the Executive, are discussed by hon- 
man’s house, and upon every man’s property, the || 


This is | 


orable Senators here, and which agitate the public 
mind, Can we agree upon these questions? Some 


: | are for no territory, some for part, a few for the 
that terrific form mentioned by the Senator from || 


whole. The North for free, the South for slave 
territory; some for regenerating Mexico, others 


ince; others for annexation to the Union. 
| which mode she would prefer? It is not Mexico 


who prevents peace upon the terms demanded by 
our Executive. 


| arms. 

,and dictation. 
selves? Mexico is at your mercy. 

| her or let her live. 


|| tate. 


as great as the former, the glory of our arms will 





our justice and mercy. Make peace upon any 
terms you choose, you need not fear a loss of na- 
tional honor. For he who has power to dictate 


the liberality of its terms. 
war to a close. 
hands. 


Let us, then, bring this 
The country demands it at our 


without a single defeat, calls for it. 
foe supplicates it. The business of the people 
from every field of labor cries for it. The safety 
of our free institutions commands it. And what, 
I ask, forbids it? Nothing! but the false shame 





cians; the lust of dominion, and that Turk-cry, 
Manifest destiny ! 


tions, it will be found that there is an epoch in the 
existence of each, when a temptation presents it- 


character of the nation for good or for evil. That 


silver and of gold—a land without a government 
to protect it, and without a people capable of de- 
fending it, and it lies before us an easy, tempting 
prey. There is none to stay our hand or to resist 
the gratification of our ambition, The mystery 
of her origin, the story of her former conquest, 
play upon our fancy and excite our heroic pas- 


You may kill | 
_ You may take part, or all her | 
| territory, as your interest or your honor may dic- | 
The enemy has felt your power, now let | 
|, him feel your clemency; and if the latter shall be | 


for annihilation; some for holding her asa prov- | 


Bat of | 
| all these, who thinks of consulting Mexico. as to | 


It is the people of the United | 
|, States—it is the safety of the Union—it is the 
|| Constitution, which now stands in the way to re- 

ject that, which Mexico has already yielded to our | 


'| Peace, 1 repeat, is now under our sole control | 
Why not, then, I ask, meet the | 


| high responsibilities of the eccasion, and in the 


Now let the President || spirit of justice and humanity make peace for our- | 


be only surpassed by the more enduring glory of | 


peace to a vanquished foe, cannot be disgraced by | 


Our vengeance, fully gratified, submits to | 
it. Our honor, vindicated in ten glorious victories | 


A prostrate | 
of party inconsistency; the cowardice of politi- | 

Mr. President, in consulting the history of na-— 
self, which, resisted or yiclded to, marks the future | 


temptation is now presented to this Republic—it is | 
Mexico. It isa broad and a rich land—a land of | 
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sions. Already has the tempter carried us to the 
pinnacle of the temple, and pointed out the rich 
treasures of the city beneath. We now stand upon 
the high mountain; at our feet lie twenty States, 
with their cities and towns, their temples of relig- 
ion, and palaces of state. The tempter whispers io 
our ear, all these shall be yours if you will fall 
down and worship the god Conquest. History 
stands ready with her pen of steel to record our 
determination. Shall we bow down to the evil 
spirit, and fall, as other nations have fallen? or 
shall we maintain our virtue, and rise to god-like 
courage, and say, ‘* get thee behind me, Satan?’’ 
The temptation is mighty—the power to resist 
only divine. I know of no nation, in ancient or in 
modern times, that would resist so easy, yet so 
rich, an acquisition to its dominion. To say noth- 
ing of the heathen world, not one of the Powers of 
modern Europe would withstand the temptation, 
| England would not, as she has shown by her con- 
quest in the East. France would not, as she is 
now proving by her attempts upon Algeria. As 
to Russia, Prussia, and Austria, let the eartnee 
of Poland answer. There, too, is old Spain, one 
the proudest and mightiest of them all: she also 
has had her temptation. It was this same Mex- 
ico, which now fascinates us. Allured by its mines 
of silver and gold, which now entice us—excited 
by the spirit of propagandism, which now inspires 
us—she, too, yielded to the tempter, and for a 
while went on from conquering to conquer, until, 
in her turn, she was made to lick the duat beneath 
the chariot-wheels of that false deity she had wor- 


|| shipped, when that chariot rolled in triumph over 


the fair fields of Arragon and Castile. No, sir, I 
can find no example of this high standard of na- 
tional virtue and forbearance. If we resist this 
temptation, we shall set an example to the world. 
| Ours the wisdom, ours the virtue, ours the glory, 
of forbearing to seize upon the territory of a weak 
and defenceless neighbor, when we had the oppor- 
tunity and the excuse of doing so. We have al- 
ready, in our short history, set one great example 
to the nations of the earth. We have laid the 
foundation of a mighty empire, deep and strong, 
upon a principle new and startling to the Old 
World. We have established self-government, 
and bound in strong and happy union, twenty 
millions of freemen, who acknowledge no govern- 
ment but that of their own choice. Let us now es- 
tablish another principle of national action, equally 
new and startling. Let us declare that ahile we 
admit the oppressed of every land to a free parti- 
‘| cipation of the blessings of our self-government, 
'| no cause of war, no excuse, no temptation will in- 
duce us to conquer a nation by war, for the pur- 
pose of subjugating its territory and people to our 
dominion. 

If, in respect to such a high principle as this, our 
victorious army should return from the field of 
its glory in Mexico, without bringing with it one 
| 
| 
' 
| 
t 


| 


ounce of gold, or one foot of territory, for indem- 
nity and security, would it not, | ask, be a glori- 
ous termination of this war on our part? 
We have put upon our national record, that 
“war exists by the act of Mexico.’’ Whether 
this record be true or false—whether this act of 
blood and war was perpetrated by Mexico, os by 
our own Executive, I will not stop to inquire. Let 
us now, in the flush of victory, and in the might 
of our power, record upon our national history 
| another act—an act, the glory of which will oblit- 
| erate for ever the obnoxious preamble. Let us 
| declare to the world, that if Mexico was weak 
| enough and wicked enough to cause war to exist, 

peace now exists by the sovereign act of the Uni- 
|, ted States. 
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SPEECH OF MR. DAVID FISHER, 
OF OHIO, 

| In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 9, 1848. 

| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
|| the state of the Union, and having under con- 
| 


sideration the Loan Bill— 


Mr. FISHER said: 
| Mr. Cuatrman: There is a bill now before the 
committee authorizing the President of the United 
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States to borrow eighteen millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. It becomes us all to inquire what 
is the cause of this difficulty, and of the Govern- 
ment being involved to the extent that renders it 
necessary to ask for a loan of thatamount. The 
people sheaha know what brought about this state 
of things; whether we came into this condition by 
fair, just, and honorable means—a thing they never 
can learn from the President and his friends, My 
colleague, [Mr. Vinron,} the other day, showed 
clearly that it was the object of the Administration 
to conceal all the odious measures it contemplated 
from the people, who, as the sovereigns of the 
country, have a right to know the truth. He 
{Mr. V.] has shown that the Administration has 
over-estimated the income of the Government upon 
the one hand, and the expenditures upon the other; 
and by that means, they have fullen short by the 
sui now asked for to defray the expenditures of 
the present fiscal year. So the people have this 
amoant more to pay than they were told they 
would have the last session of Congress. And 
though he voted against a direct tax a few days 
since, we will have to come to it before this war 
debt can be extinguished; for | feel confident that 
no duty which can be laid upon imports will more 


than pay the ordinary expenses of the Government | 


and the interest on the public debt, if the war is 
closed to-morrow. I must say, here in my place, 
(and [intend to speak plainly and candidly on this 
subject,) that it has been the policy of this Admin- 
istration, from the commencement of this war to 
the present time, to keep the people in ignorance 
of ihe true causes which led to it, and of the real 
condition of this country as affected by the war. 

It is certainly a fact that cannot be concealed, 
that the present war cannot be justified by a state- 
ment of facts and fair argument. Consequently, 
the President, in his messages, has been driven to 
the necessity of making statements that were utter- 
ly untrue. His advocates, also, are driven to the 
necessity either of abandoning him, or of support- 
ing him in his false position. And it is to be re- 
gretted that they have selected the latter alternative; 
their premises being false, they cannot be sustained 
by unsophisticated truth. 


Hence, if sustained at | 


. . . j 
all, it must be done by assertions which have no 


foundation in truth, or fallacious arguments which 
are foreign to the subject. ‘This may, indeed, seem 
to some io be a strong position; but | hope to make 
it good before my hour expires. 

It will be impossible for me to trace out all the 
untrue statements, in the short time allotted me, 
that have been made by the President and his ad- 
vocates. When I say that their statements are 
untrue, [mean that they are so in the abstract, 
and do not wish to be understood as saying that 
they have actually lied; for I cannot enter into 
their motives; they may have done it all through 
ignorance, for what | know. But whether igno- 
rantly or wilfully, the etlect is the same on the 
community, and should be exposed. But they 
have the means of knowing better, and therefore 
it is their duty to do it; and wherever knowledce 
is a duty, ignorance is a crime. Whatever it is a 
man’s duty to know, he does know, in the estima- 
tion both of the laws of God and man, and con- 
sequently is held responsible for the same. The 
Adininistration and its advocates have placed them- 
selves in a position unenviable indeed. Their 
statements, their arcuments, their assertions, with 
rezaré to the commencement and conduct of this 
war, will go down to future generations contra- 
dicted by the public record and the history of the 
country. 

Itis my design, at present, to direct my attention 
to the subject of the war, though, perhaps, this 
subject has been sufficiently discussed, and I do 
not expect to present anything entirely new to this 
committee. But every man has his own peculiar 
manner of presenting facts and arguments; and as 
there have already been copious quotations made 
from public authorized documents, over and over 
avain, on this side of the House, which remain 
uncontradicted by the opposite party, and will for- 
ever remain so, going to prove every position I 
shall assume, I think I can economize time bya 
mere statement of well-known facts, without stop- 
ping to read those quotations over again. But, at 
the same time, having all the documents before me 
to prove every fact I shall state, the proof shall be 
forthcoming if any gentleman sees proper to con- 


APPEN 


_ ascertain what is the real difference between them, | 
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tradict my statements, and call my attention to | 
them. 
_ Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to argue any ques- 
tion fairly, itis absolutely necessary, in the outset, 


in order that their arguments might be directed to 
the points at issue, for the opposing parties to | 


and then direct theirargumentsaccordingly. What, | 
then, is the difference between the parties in regard 

to this war?) The President and his party assume | 
that the war is just on our part—eommenced by the 
act of Mexico; that the Mexicans shed the first 
blood—shed American blood upon American soil; 
that they struck the first blow, &c. Now, I say, | 


_without fear of successful contradiction, that not 


| one single assertion made here is true, nor can they 
| be proven. 
| offset, | here assert that they are not true; and my 


They are mere assertions; and, as an |! 


| assertions are as good as theirs, until they prove to | 


| the contrary, which I am sure they will never do. 


Their assertions being affirmative, the burden of 
proof of course devolves on them. But their re- 
peated attempts and failures but too clearly prove 
that their assertions are without foundation, ew, 
if all, or one single one, of the four last statements | 
ean be proven, then will I admit the truth of the 
first one. Prove that the war was commenced by | 
the act of Mexico, that they shed the first blood— | 
shed American blood upon American soil—or that 
they struck the first blow, and I will admit that the 
war was just on our part. Notone single particle 
of evidence has been or can be produced, from 
General Taylor’s despatches to our Government, | 
or from any other public document, that the Mexi- 
cans struck the first blow; or that they commenced 
hostilitiesin the affair with Captain Thornton, upon 
which the declaration ‘that war exists by the act | 
of Mexico’’ was founded. General Taylor, in his 
despatch upon that subject, says, that Thornton’s 
command ** became engaged with a very large force | 
‘of the enemy, and after a short affair, in which 
‘some sixteen were killed and wounded, appear 
‘to have been surrounded and compelled to sur- 
* render.”’ 

Now, there is just as much evidence, in this | 
account of the engagement, that the Americans | 
commenced, as there is that the Mexicans did. | 
But upon this, and this alone, all the declarations | 
made by the President and his advocates, that | 
** Mexico struck the first blow, and that war ex- | 
ists by her act,’’ are founded. But Captain Thorn- 
ton himself said, after his release, that the ** Mexi- 
‘cans were drawn up in line of battle, and he 
‘charged upon them.” Now, this at once proves 
all the statements of the President, upon this point, | 
to be utterly untrue. 

But, ** American blood was shed upon American 
soil.’? That ** American blood was shed’? is true; 
but that it was ** shed upon American soil’’ is not 
true. There has not been a single hostile Mexican 
foot placed, nor one drop of American blood shed, 
on American soil, since the annexation of Texas, 
if ever; and I challenge proof tothe contrary. The 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. McLane] said the 
other day, that he considered the war ‘* unavoid- 
able on our part.’? Unavoidable! Was the annex- 
ation of Texas unavoidable? Was the marching 
of our army to the Rio Grande, amongst the Mexi- 
can citizens, the blockading that-river, the pointing 
of our guns into Matamoros, and the charge made 
by Captain Thornton upon the Mexicans, all un- 
avoidable on our part? It appears to me that no 
candid man can say, or even think so. And Iam 
sure no candid man will say that the present war 
would have existed, if we had not done those 
things. And that the annexation of Texas was 
the remote, and the marching of our army to tne 
Rio Grande the immediate, cause of the war, no 
one can dispute. 

But gentlemen on the opposite side, in their ex- 
treme anxiety to defend the President, place them- | 
selves in rather a ludicrous position. They contend | 
that the war is exceedingly popular with the peo- | 
ple, and becoming more so every day; and yet | 
they resort to every subterfuge to shift the respon- 
sibility upon somebody else, and even to try to 
convince the people that the Whigs are responsi- | 
ble for it all! Some, to save the President from 
the odium justly due to him for commencing the 
war unnecessarily and unconstitutionally, say that 
the annexation of Texas was the cause of the war; 
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hence, the Congress that annexed her, and John |i to the world that it is our own so 
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Tyler, are responsible. Others say, No; we ad- 
mit that the march of our army to the Rio Grande 
was the cause of the war, and that this was done 
by the order of the President; but then, but then— 
what?) Why, General Taylor recommended jt. 
hence he is responsible. But when gentlemen are 


_ driven from all these positions, as a last resort they 


unite and say that the territory lying between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande belonged to Texas, 
and therefore the President had a right to order 
the army there, to defend our own territory. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, as the President and hig 
friends have thus far failed, and I know must for- 
ever fail, to prove that this territory did belong to 
Texas, it may not be amiss for me to show that it 


did not. Where there are so many conflicting state- 


ments and irreconcilable assertions, it becomes ne- 
cessary for us to ascertain whether there is not some 
position or ground upon which all parties agree, 
asa basis from which to argue. Well, this ground 
L find here. 

All parties agree that the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande did once indis mulably 
belong to Mexico. It has, too, been adesitted 
here, and not disputed, that originally Texas did 
not extend further west than the Nueces river, 


and that the country west, up to the Rio Grande, 
| belonged to the departments of Tamaulipas, Coa- 
huila, and New Mexico. 


This all being true, I 
ask, when and how did Texas subsequently be- 
come the owner of that territory? In answer to 

this, it has been said, by the President and his 
friends, that Louisiana once extended to the Rio 

Well, what then? Does it follow, asa 

matter of course, that therefore Texas did, too? 

Louisiana once extended to St. Louis, and included 

it; and therefore St. Louis is now in Texas! But 


|| this position, I believe, is pretty much abandoned 


by the opposite party. 
no further. 

But, says the opposite party, Santa Anna once, 
| while a prisoner, made a bargain with the Texans 
|that, if they would release him, he would give 
| them the country up to the Rio Grande! If Mr. 
| Polk was now in the war with Mexico, and should 
| be taken prisoner, could he barter away a part of 

two or three of our States for his release? If he 

could, I really think it would be a bad bargain for 

the United States. Satan proposed to our Saviour, 
| on the mount, if He would fall down and worship 
him, he would give Him all the kingdoms of the 
world: while, at the same time, the poor devil did 
“not own one foot of land. And so it was with 
| Santa Anna. He did not own one foot of Jand in 
all that territory. This argument is also nearly 
' abandoned by the opposite side of the House. 

Thus, then, the only remaining claim of Texas 
that is urged is based upon her own declaration. 
The Texan Congress, in December, 1836, declared 
—yes, declared—that the Rio Grande, from its 
| its mouth to its source, was their western bound- 
ary; and, therefore, she owns all that country. 
Well, that is a pretty easy way to get land. Ifa 
mere declaration will give title to land, what is 
there to prevent any gentleman upon this floor 
from having as much land as he wants? If you 
desire your neighbor’s farm that you sold to him, 
| just declare that some creek or river (I suppose no 
other boundary would do) is your boundary on 
_the other side of his farm. And if your neighbor 
is unwilling to give up his farm, just enter a suit 
of ejectment against him, and emplo Mr. Polk, 
or some of the learned gentlemen who advocate 
his cause, to defend your claim, and they will de- 
monstrate to nny court that a mere declaration is 
a far better title to land for you than your neigh- 
bor’s, even if he proves that he bought it of you, 
and paid for it, aid ban occupied it for thirty years, 
and for that long has declared it to be his, and 
everybody else has acknowledged his right. 

Now, shocking as this may appear to the com- 
mon sense of every man, yet it is a parallel case 
to the one we have in hand. The territory of 
which I am speaking, is said once to have belonged 
‘tous. Ifso, we sold it to Mexico for Florida. 

Ske bought it, and paid us for it, and has occupied 
-and declared it to fe hers for near thirty years, 
and no one disputed her title from 1819 until 1836, 
'when Texas declared it was hers. And now the 
| President of the United States, in his public mes- 
sages, and his advocatesin their ee proclaim 

, 


I shall therefore pursue it 





that it is Ameri- 
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can soil, &c., without any other title than the de- 
clared ule of Texas. The admitted ownership 

and occupation of Mexico have to give place to the 

declaration of Texas, and thousands of their citi- 

zens killed for refusing to give it up. And Mr. ! 
Polk is so certain that this “‘ declared”? title is so 

“ clear and unquestionable,”’ that, rather than our 

own country should be disgraced by giving it up, 

he will spend twenty thousand of the lives of our 

own countrymen, and two hundred millions of 

money. 

Now, as Mexico did own that territory beyond , 
doubt, Texas could have got it from her in but 
one of two ways—by conquest or treaty. Did 
Texas ever conquer it? If so, when? She de- 
clared it was hers in 1836. Then she must have 
conquered it before that time, or the declaration 
was not true. Then how came it to pass that, 
nine years afterward, when our army marched into 
that country, it was found settled by citizens of 
Mexico, obedient to her laws, and Texas not 
attempting to exercise jurisdiction over them? No 
one pretends to say that Texas ever got this coun- 
try by a fair treaty. So, if she did not get it by 
one of these two ways, | am sure she never got it 
at all, 

Again: If Texas had a right to any part of the | 
country on the Rio Grande, she had a right to the | 
whole, from the mouth to the source, including all 


roneous statements the gentleman founds a lengthy 
argument that the territory is ours, and we were 
bound to defend it up to that river. 

Again, he says, in the same speech: *‘ From 
1843 no Mexican soldier ever crossed the river, 
‘(Rio Grande,) and no civil officer of Mexico ever 
‘exercised jurisdiction over it.’’ Now, like the first, 

| this has not a particle of truth in it, as I shall show 
presently. Precisely the reverse is true. No 
Texan soldier, after 1843, was ever on that river, 
and no Texan civil officer ever exercised jurisdic- 
tion over that country. If there were any, they 
certainly can be named or pointed out by our op- 
ponents. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane] 
said the other day, that Texas ‘after driving the 
‘ Mexican armies beyond the Rio Grande, and at 
‘once organizing a government, declared that river 
‘ to be their western boundary; and, from that time 
‘to the present, maintained complete and undis- 
‘turbed possession of the soil west to the Rio 
‘Grande!’’ Now, to speak plainly, this assertion 
has not the least foundatiom in truth. Why do 
not gentlemen, who make such statements, point 
out some officer, civil or military, or even a single 
Texan private family, that resided on or within 
one hundred miles of the Rio Grande? To this 
question there is but one true answer, and that is— 

| because they can’t do it. No, but we must take 
the Santa Fé country, for the same ttle is set up | their mere ipse dixit for it, in place of proof against 
to all that there is to a part. 


|| the public record—their own former acknowledg- 
But the President told us, in his annual message | ments, and the history of the country. How do 


of 1846, that the Congress of Texas had extended || these assertions agree with the President’s declara- 


their civil and political jurisdiction over the coun- | tion, that our army captured Santa Fé, a place which 


try to the Rio Grande; that they organized coun- | everybody knows is far this side of the Rio Grande, 
ties, established courts of justice, a custom-house, 


and never had been interrupted by Texas? 
yost offices and post roads, a land office, &c., Ke. | After the annexation of Texas, Mr. Donelson, 
Vho believes all this?) There is not a word of | 


our chargé d’affaires in that State, says to Mr. 
truth in it, only so far as Corpus Christi is con- || Buchanan, our Secretary of State: ‘* Above the 


cerned, Where not more than ten or a dozen fami- | ‘ point on the Rio Grande, where it enters New 
lies resided. All the other citizens, amounting to | ‘ ia there has been no occupancy by ‘Texas; 
some thirty thousand, who resided in that coun- || ‘ and it isobvious,so far as that region is concerned, 
try, always had been, and still were, under the | ‘no military movement could have taken it out of 
jurisdiction of Mexico. || ‘ the category in which it is left by the terms of our 
Strange as it may appear, ih the same message || ‘ joint resolution.” 
that the President tells us that Texas extended her In the same despatch he again says: ‘* The proc- 
jurisdiction over the country up to the Rio Grande, || lamation of a truce between the two nations (‘Texas 
from its mouth to its source, he says: ‘* The prov- || and Mexico) left Mexico in possession of the east 
ince of New Mexico, with Santa Fé, its capital, || bank of the Rio Grande.”’ And, ina letter of June 
has been captured, and that we had acquired mili- || 30th, after annexation, he says again: ‘* Corpus 
tary possession of it.’ What? The country || Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a con- 
captured where Texas had her custom-house, her |; venient place for supplies, and is the most western 
post offices and her post roads, her courts of jus- | point now occupied by Texas.”? And I nowassert, 
tice, and exercised jurisdiction, civil and political! || and challenge proof to the contrary, that, besides 
Now, these assertions of the President are just as | some ten or a dozen families at Corpus Christi, 
true as the declaration that the Rio Grande was the 
boundary of Texas, and the declaration that ** war | 
exists by the act of Mexico.”’ 
But, we are asked, where, then, is the true | 
boundary of Texas? This question was fully and | 
fairly answered by the gentleman from Georgia 
{[Mr. Srepuens] a day or two since. He said: 
‘** Her boundary extended just so far as her revo- 
lution successfully extended, and no further. Her 
title to any portion of the territory depended solely 
upon the right of revolution,” &c. This is, evi- | 
dently, a correct view of the subject; and had the | 
people on the Rio Grande revolutionized with 
Texas, the boundary of revolutionary Texas would | 
have been the Rio Grande. But they did not, as 
every gentleman upon this floor well knows. 
Again: [ asserted, in the outset, that misstate- | 
ments of facts were constantly resorted to in sup- | 
port of this war. I hope the committee will indulge 
me for a few moments till I present a few instances. | 
In the other end of the Capitol, the following was | 
asserted by Mr. R. Jonnson, of Maryland, and is | 
now in print before me: 


“ Now, what are the clear and indisputable facts? The 
United States had received the Republic of Texas into th® | 
Union without antecedently defining her boundaries, and | 
under a constitution which reiterated what had been, as far 
back as 1835, a part of her original constitution as an inde- | 
pendent Republic—that the Rio Grande, from its source to | 
its mouth, was her scuthwestern boundary.” | 


Nueces that was under the jurisdiction of Texas. 
I know it has been said that San Patricio was on 


for it is on the east side. 
The President says, too, in his annual message 
| of 1845, when our army was at Corpus Christi: 


| measure, to concentrate a suflicient military force 
| on the western frontier of Texas.”’ 

Again, in the same message, he says: ** After our 
army and navy had remained on the frontier and 
| coasts of Mexico for many weeks, without any 
| hostile movement on her part,’’ &c. The Secre- 


in the actual occupancy of her troops,”’ &c. 


the Rio Grande would not be of a hostile nature, 
says: ‘* The same views were impressed upon the 
Mexican custom-house officer at Brazos Santiago, by 


our Government that he was met by a large force 


Now, I have but one single objection to all this, 
and that is, that there is not one word of truth in 


| 
town and fled, 
it. Neither the constitution of the Republic of | 


What, now, becomes of the assertions of the gen- 


Texas, nor that of the State of Texas, says one | 
single word about the Rio Grande being the bound- | 
ary. The constitutions of both are before me; | 
any gentleman is at liberty to examine them now, 
and convict me ifl am inerror. But upon these er- 


a kindred nature? They are here positively con- 
Donelson, and General Taylor. Now, take your 
choice whom you will believe. 

But, as I have shown, that whilst our army 


there was not another family lived west of the | 


the west side of that river, but such is not the fact, | 


| ** 1 therefore deemed it proper, as a precautionary | 


Captain Hardie.’? General Taylor also informed | 


tleman from Maryland, and ali other assertions of | 


| State of Texas and Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
tradicted by Mr. Polk, the Secretary of War, Mr. |, 
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was at Corpus Christi, Mr. Polk said they were 
on the western frontier of Texas, and on the east- 
ern frontier of Mexico, and that no hostile move- 
ment was made by the latter. And then, in a 
little more than one month after this statement, he 
ordered our army to advance ene hundred and 
fifty miles west to the Rio Grande, and of course 
that distance into the Mexican territory, according 
to his own showing. Well, the army marched 
according to orders, they threw up breastworks 
opposite Matamoros, pointed their guns into that 
city, blockaded the mouth of the river, and General 
Taylor then wrote to our Government that this 
would “compel the Mexicans either to withdraw 
‘their army from Matamoros, where it could not 
* subsist, or to assume the offensive on this side of 
‘the river.”’ In other words, either retreat, starve, 
or come over and fight us. In addition to this, in 
a despatch dated April 23, one day before the atlair 
with Captain Thornton, General Taylor says: ** A 
‘few days since, he sent Lieutenants Dobbins and 
‘Porter to scour the country, and that Porter, at 
‘the head of his own detachment, surprised a 
‘ Mexican camp, drove away the men, and took 
* possession of their horses;’’ and that in this affair 
Porter and another man (he had no doubt) were 
killed. Then, on the 24th the affair took place 
with Captain Thornton, of which I have before 
spoken, which made the President proclaim that 
‘* American blood was shed upon American soil,’’ 
one hundred and fifty miles west of where he had 
a month before said “ was the western frontier of 
Texas!’ This is, now, an incontrovertible ac- 
count of the causes and commencement of the war, 
which the President said and Congress declared 
**exists by the act of Mexico.”’ 

It is by no means agreeable to me to place my 
own Government in a wrong position, neither will 
Ido it. But will place the faets before you and 
the country, and if the Government has placed itself 
in that position I can’t help it, neither need it look 
for my feeble support in that wrong position. The 
President makes a difference between the people of 
Mexico and the Government, and says, in his last 
annual message, ‘‘ Early measures were adopted 
* to conciliate, as far as a state of war would per- 
‘mit, the mass of the Mexican population; to con- 


»* vince them that the war was waged not against 


‘the peaceful inhabitants of Mexico, but against 
‘their faithless Government.’® So what I say is 
notagainst my coun(ry, nor the mass of the Ameri- 
can population, or the peo He, but against my 
** faithless Government.’ The country I believe 
is right upon the subject of this war; and it will be 
seen in due time, notwithstanding the unjust and 
dishonest attempts of its faithless Government to 
place it in the false position it has placed itself. 

_l go for my country by going against this per- 
nicious war, because it js against my country—both 
against its honor and interest, For, notwithstand- 
ing our many victories, every Mexican we have 
slain has not only cost us the life of one of our 
own citizens, but at least ten thousand dollars per 
head beside. But more of this hereafter. 

I think I have now established the following 


| facts: first, that Texas did once belong to Mexico; 


tary of War also wrote a letter to General Taylor, | 
‘| on the 8th July, 1845, thus: ** Mexico has some || 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio | 
Grande, which are, and for some time have been, | 


General Taylor, in his despatch of February 26, 
1846, to this Government, after stating that he had | 
represented to the Mexicans that his movement to | 


of Mexicans at the Little Colorado, and that on | 
his approach to Point Isabel the Mexicans fired the | 


| 


} 
i} 


i 


that she rebelled, and a few families on the other 
side of the Nueces at Corpus Christi rebelled with 
her, and thereby became a part of the Republic of 
Texas; second, that the people on the Rio Grande, 


| from its mouth to its source, never did rebel, never 


was conquered, nor did Texas ever exercise juris- 


| diction over them; third, that nine years after the 


declaration of Texan independence they were found 
obedient citizens to the Mexican Government and 
country, wherein they were born, by the army of 
the United States, and conquered—a thing which 


| Texas had failed to do. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, suffer me to examine for 
a few moments if the principles sought to be es- 
tablished by the Administration and its advocates 
would not subvert all former laws and principles, 
and even common sense, and finally end in the 
ruin of our own Government. I will now illus- 


| trate by supposing a case which no gentleman will 


in point. 


dispute, being analagous and a 
etween the 


The Sabine river is now the boundary 


suri, as the Nueces river was between Texas and 
Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Mexico. Sup- 

ose Texas were now to rebel against the United 
Biaies, as she did against Mexico, and a few fami- 
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lies in Louisiana, on the east side of the Sabine 
were to rebel with her, and she were to declare her 


| 


independence, and would also declare that the Mis- | 


sissippi river, from its mouth to its source, was her 


eastern boundary, and at the end Of nine years | 


would become annexed to Mexico, and Mexico 
would send an army first to the east side of the 
Sabine, and from thence to the Mississippi river 
opposite New Orleans, amongst the peaceable in- 
habitants of Louisiana, and erect their batteries 
and point their guns over into New Orleans, and 
further, would blockade the Mississippi river, so 


as to compel our forces that might be in New Or- | 
leans either to retreat, stay there and starve, or | 
cross over and fight them, would this be an aggres- 


sion or cause of war or not on the part of Mexico? 

Mr. Brown, of Virginia, inquired whether the 
Rio Grande was not Llockaded by General Taylor 
on his own authority ? 


i am establishing the fact and its inevitable con- | 


sequences, and that is sufficient for this portion of 
my argument; for, by whomsoever the Rio Grande 


was blockaded, the President subsequently sanc- | 


tioned and approved it. 


The act was the same | 


aggressive act, whether done by the President or | 


by General Taylor. My purpose is, by this illus- 
tration, to ascertain whether the gentleman oppo- 
site would consider it an aggressive act fora Mexi- 
can General to blockade the Mississippi river, and 
not aggressive for the American General to block- 
ade the Rio Grande, If you say it would not, I 
ask why it would not; the cases are analogous. But 
the President and his advocates, if consistent, 
would say, that there was no aggression on the 
part of Mexico in all this; that the Mexican army 
only came into their own territory to defend it; 
that they had a just right to blockade the river, 


us; and, if established as correct, will prove de- | was quiet on the Rio Grande: and this, too, was 


The Loan Bill—Mr. Fisher. 


structive of our own Government and Union. 


South Carolina, in the event of successful nullifica- 
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done up to the very time General Taylor was or. 
dered to march, and even for months afterwards, 


tion, might thus have claimed to the Potomac, or || Texas, nor none of her citizens, asked for an 


wherever else she pleased; and because she claimed 
it, according to the doctrine sought to be establish- 
ed, she would have been entitled toit. Nor would 
it stop with nations or States; it would descend to 


| private life; the only tenure by which an honest 


man would bold his land, or other property, would 
be the will of his dishonest and thieving neighbor. 


| Such would be the end of the principles sought to 


be established by the Administration, and it ought 
to be opposed 5 

every honest, upright, aaa 

Again, Mr. Chairman: 

to cover up and conceal all these enormities from 
the people, has presented the Mexican robberies 
and outrages upon some of our citizens, in years 
gone by, in exaggerated and glowing colors, as a 
justification of the present war. ell, sir, this 


| demonstrates the doctrine for which I have been 


contending, the Presitent himself being witness. 
Because Mexico robbed us, he therefore thinks it 
just and right to rob her, thereby placing himself 


in the same category of robbers with Mexico, and || 


so justifies the right to rob. I do not justify Mex- 
ico in robbing our citizens; if I did, 


other nations in robbing us also. But, the truth is, 


| the Mexican spoliations upon our citizens had 


| golden egg every day. 


and that our forces must notcross over to the other || 


side, for the Mexicans might attack them, and, 
perchance, our forces might kill some of them, and 


that would be shedding Mexican blood upon Mex- | 


ican soil, and war would then “ exist by the act of 
the United States.’” Mr. Polk, according to his 


own principles, would then order our army back | 
from New Orleans to keep them from starving, in- | 


stead of going over to defend his countrymen! And 


if the Whigs were then to dispute the —— of 


that it was an invasion of our territory, a just cause 
of war, &c., we, of course, would be answered, 
that we were only a set of Mexican Whigs, and 
traitors to our country. And Mr. Polk would 
come out in a long message, and prove conclusive- 
ly, that all that portion of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi, with Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, and 
a large portion of Wisconsin, belonged to Texas. 
And to prove it, he would tell us that a half dozen 
families lived in Louisiana east of the Sabine, who 
rebelled with Texas, and that they had a post office 
and a custom-house there, and sent a member to 
the convention that declared the Mississippi was 
their eastern boundary. And further, that all that 
country once belonged to Louisiana, and so did 
Texas, and he was once taken prisoner by the 
Texans, and he told them if they would let him 
go, they might have all that country. And, final- 


| lost eggs, goose, and all. 


_ mission by the President that 


peaceful negotiations. 
paid, and all woukl have been before this time, had 


| 


| 


would jus- | 
tify the President in robbing her, and so justify 


been, in part, and the balance were, in progress of | 
A part had already been | 


further ee than they had, while our arm 
| was at Corpus Christi. It is therefore a folly to 
| talk about our army marching to the Rio Grande 
| to protect Texas, for it is not true; that was not 
_ the object; the object was to bring on a war, and 
this was accomplished. 
| The facts and arguments which I have now pre- 
sented, with others of a kindred nature, have lone 
| since convinced me of the truth of the resolution 


y every lover of justice, and by || we sometime since adopted, and for which I voted 


| 


_ with a clear conscience, and will again, if oppor- 


he President, in order || tunity serves, viz: ‘*That this war was unneces- 


sarily and unconstitutionally begun by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.”” Unnecessarily begun, 
| because the honor. and interest of the country did 
not demand it; unconstitutionally begun, because 
the President began it, by invading the territory of 
a neighboring nation, with whom, he said, we 
| were at peace; while his constitutional rights are 
restricted to ‘‘repelling invasion and suppressing 
insurrection.”? Whether I have succeeded in bring- 
ing any one else to the same conclusion at which 
have arrived, I will leave to future develop. 
ments. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman: Ever since the 
commencement of the war, the President has, upon 
all occasions, boasted of the liberal and honorable 
terms of peace he proposed to Mexico, and told us 
that Mexico would not accept terms of peace. But 
who can tell whether the terms proposed by the 


not the President acted towards Mexico as the silly |) President were liberal and just terms, or not? We 
man in the fable did with his goose; which laid a | have, by resolution, asked him what those liberal 


In order to obtain all the | terms were, that we might judge for ourselves, of 


eggs at once, he ripped open the goose, and thereby |, which he so much boasted, but he answers us that 


But how these acts of 
Mexico prove that she commenced the war, is be- 
yond my comprehension. For, to say the least of 
it, itis very bad logic to say that Mexico robbed 
some of our citizens twenty years ago, and there- 
fore, in 1846, she invaded our territory and com- 
menced the war. But | look upon this as an ad- 
commenced the 


| war; for to say that she committed spoliations 
such a course in Mexice, as they surely would, || 


i 
! 


‘| she would do. 


ly, the Congress of Texas declared, nine years | 


before, that the Mississippi, from its mouth to its 
source, waa their boundary, and therefore it be- 


longs to them; and, if we dispute it, the Mexicans | 


have a just right to thrash us, and make us pay all 
the expenses they are at while doing it. And if 
we have not the money to pay them, it is just that 
they should take the remainder of Louisiana, with 
Alabama and Florida. 

This is now a fair picture of the doctrine advo- 
cated by the President and his party; and, I think, 
all will join with me in saying, that the establish- 
ment of such principles would be subversive of all 
law, reason, and common sense, and would prove 
destructive of our own Government. And while 
we are advocating our right to practise such abom- 
inable outrages upon the rights of others, we are 
advocating the right of others to practise them 
upon us. He who heads a mob to kill and rob his 
neighbor, by that act, authorizes his neighbor to 
kill and rob him upon the same principle. So in 
the case before us. All the outrages we have com- 
mitted upon Mexico, and all the false assertions and 
arguments used by the Administration and its sup- 

orters to justify them, are of equal force and va- 
fidity in favor of other nations and States against 


upon our citizens, and therefore we commenced the 
war, would be much better logic. 
Again: The rejection of Mr. Slidell is also urged 


in justification of the war. But this, like the other, | 


if it prove anything, proves that we commenced 
the war, because they rejected him. For to say 
that, because she rejected him, she therefore com- 
menced the war, is the height of folly. Much 


|| has been said by the President about Mexico re- 
jecting Mr. Slidell, after agreeing to receive him. 


Now, the truth is, in that case Mexico did not 
agree to do anything but what she said to the last 
She agreed to receive a commis- 


| 


sioner to settle the boundary, and for this she con- | 


tended to the very last. 


Mr, Polk also agreed to || 


send acommissioner; but, instead of doing this, | 


he sent an envoy extraordinary and minister plen- 
ipotentiary to reside near the Government of Mex- 


ico, as if there were no difficulty between the two 


| General 


Governments. 
that character, and insisted on a commissioner. 
But Mr. Polk, rather than do it, sent our army 
into their territory—Mr. Buchanan says, ‘in an- 
ticipation of Mr. Slidell’s rejection.” But, after 
Mr. Polk had accomplished his object—had got 
into a war, and thousands of lives were lost—then 
he could send a commissioner, instead of an envoy 
extraordinary. Why did he not do this at first? 
Just because he was afraid they would settle the 
difficulty without glorifying his Administration by 
awar. I certainly believe that Mr. Slidell was 
sent to Mexicy in that character on purpose that 
he should be rejected; and I feel confident that any 
one who will trace the proceedings of the Presi- 
dent, will come to the same conclusion. When 
our army was at Corpus Christi, and was said b 
aylor to be ina Pre position to defend 
Texas, and all was calm and tranquil, the Presi- 
dent, through the Secretary of War, would urge 


upon General Taylor the necessity of more troops 


| 


—that the enemy was collecting forces to make an 
attack upon him. The General, on more than one 
occasion, told him that it was all a mistake—that 
no warlike demonstrations were being made b 

the enemy—that no troops were collecting, but all 


Mexico refused to receive him in | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


_ we have no right to know—that it is inconsistent 
with the public interest for us to know. I, for one, 
certainly have not sufficient confidence, either in 
his judgment or word, to take for granted that the 
terms were just and liberal, without knowing the 
facts in the case. Ifthe President will tell us the 
terms Mr. Slidell was authorized to offer, and what 
amount of money Mr. Trist was authorized to pa 
| for the territory which he was instructed todemand, 
then we will judge for ourselves whether the terms 
were liberal or not, Until this is done, the Presi- 
dent should cease to prate about his liberality and 
the obstinacy of Mexico. My own opinion is, 
that he has never yet offered such terms as he de- 
sired or expected Mexico to accept. Mr. Slidell, 
I have no doubt, was sent to Mexico, not to restore 
peace, but to bring on a war; or why, when they 
asked for a commissioner, did he send them an 
envoy extraordinary? Why, when they asked for 
a fish, did he give thema serpent? But Mexico 
refused our terms of peace proposed by Mr. Trist. 
Well, Mr. Polk also refused their terms of peace 
roposed to Mr. Trist; ané how can we tell who 
is most to blame, until we know what those terms 
were? Mexico has as much reason to say that we 
| refused to make peace as we have to say that she 
| refuses to make peace. 


| 


| Now, sir, | believe, and have always believed, 
if the President would offer Mexico just and fair 
| terms of peace, we could have obtained it at any 
time. But the President has not desired peace; an 
apology for the conquest of the whole of Mexico 
has been sought, and this will be the motto of the 
party in the next Presidential campaign, if peace is 
| not made before. 

But as war now exists, our opponents appear to 
think that we have nothing to do with the manner 
in which it was commenced, but our only business 
is to give al] the assistance to the President he asks 
for, without reference to its beginning, whether 
rjght or wrong. But the manner of its commence- 
ment has everything to do with our knowing how 
to terminate it justly. A jury will not be likely to 
render a very just verdict between two disputing 
neighbors without knowing who was the aggressor 
in the beginning. The President claims indemnity 
for the expenses of the war upon the supposition 
that his statement is true, ‘‘ that Mexico invaded 
our territory, and shed American blood upon Amer- 
ican soil.”? Well, if this was true, his claim would 
be a just one. But, in order to ascertain whether 
the claim is just, we must ascertain, by examining 
the witnesses, whether his charge against Mexico, 
upon which he predicates his claim, is true. This 
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I have done, and find, by his own contradictory } 


statements, as well as other testimony, that there | 
is no truth in it. Hence his claim fails to be just. 
The evidence produced in this case clearly proves 
that the President of the United States unnecessa- 
rily and unconstitutionally began this war—that 
he was the invader and aggressor. Consequently, 


but that of Mexico also. 
verdict. 

But our opponents have repeatedly asked us, | 
What terms of peace do you propose? I answer, | 


the same terms that we would have proposed before | 


the war commenced; for Il am sure that the war 
has entitled us to nothing but disgrace, ard of that 
we have our full share already. The great desert 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande divides 
the people subject to the laws of Texas, from those 


of Mexico; beyond that we cannot go, without the | 
consent of Mexico, unless we take and hold it by || 


conquest—a thing I cannot consent to, unless my | 
mind should become so perverted as to justify rob- | 
bery. And if we can raise as many millions of 
dollars, by taxing the Mexicans, as is represented | 
by our Administration, there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining two or three millions from them to pay 
the indemnity due our citizens in money. As to | 


territory, I desire not a foot beyond those who re- || 


belled. Besides, there is no doubt but the desert 
is the best boundary we can have. 
waters of the Nueces, Red river, and Arkansas, 
from the Rio Grande. | 

But the President says, in his last annual mes- | 
sage, ‘“‘The doctrine of no territory is the doc- 
trine of no indemnity, and, if sanctioned, would | 
be a public acknowledgment that our country was 
wrong.’’ Not so. 


fact which everybody believes; and it would be 
proof positive that the country was right. The | 
eople compose the country, and they have not | 
fad a chance to be heard until now, and that only | 
in this House. And what have the people said | 
here? Why, that this war was “ unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally begun by the President.”’ 
The country is not bound to endorse every false 
statement made and unconstitutional act performed 
by the President, and thereby sink into the same 
degradation. He says it would be an acknowl- 
edgment, too, that the war was ‘unjust, and 
should be abandoned.”’ Exactly so. The people | 
have said the war was * unjust;’’ and the conclu- 
sion, that therefore it should be abandoned, is cer- | 
tainly correct. And the sure way to honor and | 
peace is to undo that which has been unjustly done, 
as far as possible. Do this, and, my word for it, 
we will have peace in two months’ time. Bring 
back the army, therefore, to where it was when 
the President said it was on the western frontier | 
of Texas and the eastern frontier of Mexico, and | 
offer just and fair terms of peace, and you will | 
have it. If the war was unjustly commenced by | 
the President, it never can become just by prose- 
cuting it. Two wrongs can never make one right. | 
All the honor we have gained by this war is that | 
which proceeds from our skill and bravery in the | 
field of battle; and more than this we cannot ex- | 
pect to gain in this unholy war: further brilliant | 
victories will not likely be achieved. Upon the | 
other hand, we have lost much of that honor which | 
alone is worth having—which is the sure reward | 
of justice, truth, and uprightness. Here, honor 
is the reflection of justice, without which you can- 
not be honorable. What is true of individual 
honor, is also true of a nation’s honor. 
orable man believes, that when an individual has 
commenced a career of injustice and wickednesa, 
honor requires he should persist in it, and that the 
only way for him to become an honorable man is | 





to continue to be dis-honorable. No clear-headed | 


and right- hearted man has any such views of honor. 
Mr. Polk appears to thirk, that unless we obtain 
a certain portion of land from Mexico, we will be 
forever disgraced; but with it, our honors will be 
imperishable. What would be the state of society 
if an unprincipled bully, who would commence a 
war upon his neighbor for his land, and never stop 
till he had taken it from him, would be considered 
the most honorable man in the neighborhood ? 
Nations, like individuals, when started in a dis- 


honorable course, can only regain their honor by | 


a return to righteousness. An unscrupulous bully 


It divides the | 
|| the battle-field, or died with some lingering, fatal 


|| cially benefited by this disastrous war? 
| of these are advantaged by it, I ask again, who 


It would be a public acknowl- || one concerned, and advantageous to none. 


edgment that our Administration was wrong—a H few acres of miserable rocky mountains and bar- 


'| ren plains are sought after by our rulers, to atone 


|| been challenged, because they will not sanction all 





No hon- |! 


| indemnity.”’ 
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may indeed be feared, but will be sure to be des- | 
pised by all right-minded men, This may be our 
condition, if we persist in our present course; but 
| if we return to righteousness, we may be loved as 
well as feared by our neighbors. For it is as true 
as Holy Writ, that ‘righteousness exalteth a 


| nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.’’ And | 
he ought not only to pay our expenses of the war, | 
Atany rate, this is my || 


it is indeed very unfortunate for this nation that 
her rulers have such low and grovelling notions of | 
honor, that it consists ina stubborn persistance In | 
the repetition of false statements and wrong ac- | 
tions, in obtaining a few acres of land by force. 
That nation (as well as individual) is most hon- | 
-orable who has the most friends; and those will | 
/have the most friends who will do good to and | 
| benefit the most of mankind. Hence, our honor | 
will be measured by the amount of good we do. 
If this, then, is a correct standard, I ask, who is | 
benefited by this unholy war in which we are en- | 
gaged? Is Mexico? Is any foreign nation? If 
they are, it is not intended by us; hence, we re- | 
ceive no honor for it. But I suppose no one will 
say they are. Well, then, if they are not, who || 
are benefited? Are we? If you answer yes, I ask, 
who among us? Is it the farmer and mechanic, 
who have all the cost of this war to pay? Or is it 
| the poor soldier, who suffers all the severities of a 
campaign, and would freely, now, give a leg or an 
| arm, if he could but return home to see his family 


| and friends? Or is it those who have been slain in 


disease? Or is it their unfortunate parents, Wives, 
children, brothers, sisters, or friends, that are spe- 
If none 


are? The truth is, it is disadvantageous to every || 
Buta 


for all our loss of life and property, and to mend 
our broken honors, at the expense of justice and 
truth. Had we always rulers who would look 
upon national honor like that of individual honor, 
that could only be preserved by a just and honor- 
able course towards others, and tarnished only by | 
acts of injustice perpetrated against others, happy || 
would it be for us. 

But, again: The patriotism of the Whigs has 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 










the abominations of this Administration; becanse 
they will not say that falsehood is truth, and injus- 
| tice is honorable. In the estimation of the Presi- 
dent and his party, a patriot would seem to be 
| one who will believe that the President can do no 
wrong, and that all the evils of this war are bless- 
ings, conferred by his special favor; that the man 
| who most successfully robs his neighbor gives the 
| best evidence of his love to his family or country; 
| but should he return to righteousness, he is dis- 
| graced forever; and he who condemns such con- 
| duet is an enemy to his family and country. I 
| have been taught to believe that a patriot is one 
who loves his country; and the proof of his love 
| is, to do all he. can to preserve its honor, pros- 
| perity, and the happiness of the people. I now 
ask the candid of all parties, if they believe that 
this nation is now more honorable, prosperous, and 
happy, than it would have been if this War had rot 
existed? Or, rather, have we not lost much in 
every respect? We have lost ten thousand lives, 
and we have tens of thousands more suffering in the 
camp, besides the anxious care of their numerous 
friends at home. We have an enormous debt to 
| pay, which will hang like an incubus upon this 
generation, if not the next too. And now, those 
who wish to put a stop to these evils are denoun- 
ced as traitors to their country, whilst those who 
brought all these evils upon us, and wish to con- 
tinue them, are called patriots. Suve me from such 
patriotism ! 
In his last annual message, the President says, 
“‘ To reject indemnity is to wage the war without 
a purpose, or a definite object.’’ Consequently, in- 
demnity is the only purpose or object for which 
the war was waged; for reject that, and he says 
‘* there is no other purpose or definite object.”’ By 
indemnity, he means territory. For, says he, 
** the doctrine of no territory is the doctrine of no 
He makes them identical. So the 
plain English of itis, that the war was waged, not 
for self-defence, as was said, but for the conquest 
of territory. 


| 








| were in favor of the conquest of Mexico. 


would 


| 
| 
q 
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Another thing: We all believe that the conquest 
of the whole of Mexico is now the object of the 
President and his party. At any rate, if this Con- 
gress passes without itis stopt, that such will be the 
result. Itis believed, too, not only by the Whigs, 
but by many Democrats, that if it is annexed, it 
will prove destructive of our own Government. 
Believing this, what is the duty of every honest 
patriot? I can speak for myself upon this subject. 
I would ask the President to bring back the army 
from whence he unlawfully removed them. To 
do this 1 would afford every facility for the con- 
veyance and comfort of the soldier. But if he 
would not do this, I would withhold appropria- 
tions from him; and then, if he would not do it, the 
responsibility would rest upon him; and I verily 
believe the people would sustain us in this course. 
As a candid man, and a patriot, I cannot do other- 
wise. Believing, as I do, that this war was oon 
begun by the President, and that, if continued, will 
result in the final conquest of the whole of Mexico, 


and the consequent ruin of my own country, | have 


no alternative left me but my constitutional right 
to withhold appropriations. Why, sir, if you vote 
appropriations, the President, in his next annual 
message, will produce that vote as proof that you 
Did he 
not, in his last message, produce the votes for sup- 
plies, as proof positive that Congress was in favor 
of the conquest of a large part of Mexico? It seems 
to be his fixed purpose, on all occasions, to place 
his country in a false position, and take advantage 
of every circumstance to shift the responsibility 
of this war upon some one else, popular as it is. 


|, Well, L intend to give him no chance to make me 


shoulder the responsibility, which he alone should 


| bear, by drawing an erroneous inference from my 


vote, 

The people desire that an end should be put to 
this war; they have no interest in its continuance. 
They well know they have all its burdens to bear, 
its battles to fight, and the expenses to pry and 
receive nothing as an equivalent for it. And lam 
confident that there are none more anxious than 
the soldiers themselves to have an end put to it; for 
the life of a soldier is worse than that of a slave; 


| they have some cruel masters over them. Who 


that is a Democrat, can wish to see from fifty to 


| one liundred thousand of his fellow-citizens under 
| military law, which is the most despotic govern- 
| ment inthe world?) There may be a few military 
| officers who love to rule—get high salaries, and are 
| too lazy to work—who wish the war continued. 


For the sake of such, I would desire it closed, if 
for no other reason. 
But our President is such a pure Democrat, that 


| he cannot bear the idea for Mexico to govern her- 


self as she sees fit. No; but we must force her, 


contrary to her will, under our laws; and she must 
| have the benefit of free institutions! 
| thought and said, that mankind had a right to 
| govern themselves. 
| this right, they fought through seas of blood. Lit- 


Our fathers 


For this purpose, to obtain 
tle did they suppose, that at this early day we 
oppose another nation in exercising that 


right. If Mexico chooses to establish an aristoc- 


| racy, or even a monarchy, it is none of our busi- 


ness. Itis theheightof des 


tism in usto interfere. 


| We claim that right; and if we choose to establish 


a monarchy, whose business would it be but our 
own? But the spirit that desires to compel Mex- 
ico to submit to our laws, against her will, is the 
basest despotism. Itis the very spirit which actu- 
ated despots of the Old World, and caused the 
many martyrdoms of good and great men, whose 


| butcheries stain the pages of history; and if it is 
_ tolerated here, our own liberties will not be safe 


many years. 

Another superiority is set up forus. We are of 
high blood. Yes, of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
therefore we ought to rule. It is very common to 
hear a man, who knows himself to be a scoundrel, 
speaking of his honorable ancestry, and of the 
high blood from which he has descended. I never 
heard an honorable man, who had personal merits, 
boast of his ancestry in my life. Indeed, it is the 
very essence of villany and despotism. . By look- 
ing at the course pursued, and the doctrines advo- 
cated, by the Administration and its party, it 
must be apparent to all that a spirit of tyranny, 
despotism, and base injustice, is abroad in the jand 
to a fearful extent; and, if not checked soon, will 
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sweep over the whole land, and bury our boasted 
institutions beneath its corrupting influence, from 
whence we can never recover. But it is our * des- 
tiny to overrun all the whole North American conti- 
nent.”” Yes, we, [ presume, will be permitted to 
make it our destiny, if we choose. But if we do, 
it will be our destiny to go to destruction, whether 
we choose or not. It isa decree of Heaven, that 
** when the wicked bear rule, the land mourneth,;’’ 
and #8 nations, as such, cannot be punished in the 
world to come, we have seen in the world’s history 
that they are punished in this world, And as all 
otber nations Rhus. sooner or later, been punished 
for their injustice and wickedness, it is but reason- 
ble to suppose that we will share the same fate. 
Indeed, if the principles which are sought to be 
established by our rulers are established, they of 
themselves would prove destructive to our own 
Government, and he who supports them is the 
worst enemy to his own country, whether he in- 
tends it or not, 

But the sovereign or sovereigns of a nation, in 
a political point of view, ‘can do no wrong,”’ be- 
cause not responsible to any other earthly power. 
The sovereigns of this country are the people; and 
if they will only keep this\in view, and not give it 
up to our self-styled sovereign, they may yet save 
our country from entire destruction. There is 
now, and has been for some years paat, party 
leaders in this Government who have acted upon 
the principle, that the President ** could do no 
wrong.’’ They have justified every act, and vin- 
dicated every word he has said, no matter how 
ridiculous or absurd, and are ready to pour out all 
their anathemas upon the heads of those who 
attempt to doubt his infallibility, Against this the 
people have protested, and will protest. 

I do not expect to vote for this bill. In the 
present state of affairs, | do not expect either to 
vote to borrow, nor to appropriate money for the 
further prosecution of this ungedly war. It was 
conceived in sin, and brought forth in iniquity, and 
I fear its end will be destruction. And, inmy opin- 
ion, now is the time to stop the war, or never. 
yet have power to withhold appropriations. This 
I view as being the only remedy left us, so far as 
this House is concerned. Our tathers, in framing 
the Constitution, wisely divided the sword and the 
purse, as they constitute the whole power of the 
nation. When divided, they are harmless. The 
Executive has the power of the sword; and that, 
at this time, when our forces in the army and navy 
is from fifty to a hundred thousand men, all under 


the command of the Executive, is indeed a very | 


great power; and that, we have said, is now en- 


gaged in an unjust cause; and we are now asked | 


to give up the remaining power of the nation— 
namely, the purse—into the same hands, and unite 
the whole strength of the nation in the hands of 
one man, who we believe will use it to the great 
injury, if not to the entire destruction, of our 
Government. Cun we, as patriots, do this? I 
cannot, and will not. 
give up our part of the power into the hands of the 
Executive, than he has to give up his part into our 
hands. Let him, therefore, do it. 

But Iam told that the Government is in debt, 
and this money is wanted to pay that debt. Yes, 
and while we are borrowing money to pay that 
debt, the Government is incurring another debt to 
compel us to pay. And so we will always want 
money—only to pay the debt. Let the Govern- 
ment pay tus debt with the current income, and 
call our army out of the field, and then [ am ready 
to aid in paying thedebts. But, as it now is, there 
is no end to the accumulation of debt. Let the Ad- 
ministration cease to contract debts, and, as far as 


1 can, | will aid in paying those which are already | 


incurred. 

But we are asked if we would starve the sol- 
diers to death. LTanswer, no; I would withhold 
appropriations in order to save their lives. The 
President would not dare to keep them there with- 
out subsistence; for he has the power to call them 
awav—we have not. And I am sure we would 
receive ten thousand thanks from the soldiers 
themselves, and be doubly thanked by their friends 
at home, if we would, by any means, compel the 
President to bring them away. 
would prefer staying there, rather than return to 
their wives and children, ought not to be fed, at 
home or abroad; and thie Government could do 


Such of them as | 
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We, 


We have no more right to | 
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well without them. But I presume none such 
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could be found, but all would be glad to hear the | 


welcome news. 

yea, for the good of everybody concerned—that I 

would, by some means, bring this war to a close. 
If the army was composed of my own sons I 


would compel the President, by withholding ap- | 


propriations, if nothing else would do, to briag 
them home, and think I was doing them a ser- 
vice that would entitle me to their lasting gratitude. 
Or, if the President will institute a commission of 
one or more honorable men to Mexico to offer her 
such terms of peace as should have been offered 
before the war commenced, I, for one, am willing 
to appropriate all the money necessary to keep our 
army in statu quo unul the result is known. 
to vote for the appropriation of money to prose- 


cute the war to the final subjugation and conquest | 


of Mexico, I never will. Nor can [ think that any 
member of this House will Le supported by a just 
and honorable constituency in doing so. 
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It is for the good of the soldier— | 











of States having antagonist institutions; and threat. 
ens the security of their rights, by disturbing the 
political equilibrium of the two great sections of 
the Union, On these accounts, the Wilmot Pro. 


_viso is justly regarded, by a large portion of the 


But | 


SPEECH OF MR. D. L. YU LEE, | 


OF FLORIDA, 


Ix tHe Senate or THE Unitrep States, 
February 14, 15, and 17, 1848, 


people of the Union, as an odious attempt to in. 
sult, to betray, and to injure them. - It is feared as 
an attack upon the compromises of the Constity- 
tion, and execrated as a disturber of the harmonies 
of the Union. In its inception, and its application 
and in all its aspects, it is distasteful to all who. 
viewing it as I do, reverence the Union, respect 
the rights of the States, or set any value upon the 
dignity of citizenship. It is needless for me to say 
that as a liege citizen of a southern State, I can 
lend no aid, directly or indirectly, to results so jn- 


_jurious as those involved in the Wilmot Proviso; 


nor combine in political effort with any party 
which in the remotest degree suffers its taint to 
rest upon it. 

Since the last session of Congress, several propo- 
sitions for a settlement of the question have been 
advanced from distinguished quarters. For one, 
I heartily thank them all for the noble spirit of 
independence and justice which they have exhib- 
ited a disposition to practise. But their proposi- 
tions seem to involve, in the contemplation of the 


advocates of their opinions, results practically the 


same as those of the Wilmot Proviso. It becomes 


‘important, therefore, to explore still further the 


On the Rights of the People of the United States | 


in Acquired Territory. 
Mr. Dickinson, of New York, having submit- 
ted, on the 14th of December, 1847, the following 
resolutions; 


Re volved, ‘Vhat true policy requires the Government of 
the United States to strengthen its political and commercial 


relations upon this continent by the annexation of such con- | 


liguols territory as may conduce to that end, and can be 
justly obtained; and that neither in such acquisition, nor in 
the territorial organization thereof, can any condition be 
constitutionally imposed or institauons be provided for or 
established inconsistent with the right of the people thereof 
to form a freesovereign State, with the power and privileges 
of the origiual members of the Contederacy. 

Resolved, That in organizing a terntorial government for 
territory belonging to the United States, the principles of 
scli-goverumentupon which our federative system rests will 
be best promoted, the true spirit and meaning of the Con- 


field of the Constitution for a secure foundation to 
our rights. 

The two leading propositions to which I will 
refer, because they seem to comprehend in their 
scope all the rest, are— 

First. The Missouri compromise line as the rule 
of settlement; and, 

Secondly. A transfer of the question to the in- 


| habitants of the territory. 


Neither of these satisfy me. Legislative com- 
promise is the most unsafe and shifting ground 
upor which the rights of a people can rest. No 


_ other evidence of this is necessary than ts furnished 


leaving all questions concerning the domestic policy therein |) 


to the Legi-latures chosen by the people thereof. 


Mr. Yutee, on the 12th of January, submitted, | 


as a substitute for these resolutions, the follow- | 


—- 
ing : 


Resolved, That the territury belonging to or which may be 


by the fate of the tariff compromise; and still more 
recently ~ the votes of the late Congress upon 
this very Missouri compromise. The Constitution 


! furnishes the only enduring and steady basis of 
stitution be observed, and the Confederacy strengthened, by || 


right, and the legislation of Congress is incompe- 
tent to modify or compromise the terms of this 
fundamental compact; for otherwise the creature 
may control the creator. 

Nor is the proposed transfer of the question to 


|, the inhabitants of the territory less objectionable. 


acquired by the United Siates is the common property ofthe | 


Union, and sovereignty Over the same vests in the people of | 


the several States comprising the Umon. 
Resolved, further, That the Federal Government has no 


delegat-d autherity, nor the territorial community any inher- | 


ent right, to exercise any legislative power within the said 
territories, by which the equal rightof all the citizens of the 
United States to acquire and enjoy any part of the common 


| property may be impaired or embarrassed. 


Mr. YULEE addressed the Senate in explana- 1 


tion and support of his resolutions, as follows: 


It has seemed to me due to all the interests in- | 


volved, that there be a clear understanding of the | 


position of all parties in this country upon the | 


question to which these resolutions relate. 


So far | 


as the Senator from New York, and those who | 


agree with him, design to repudiate the 
of the Wilmot Proviso, and have aide 


Soe 
in sup- | 


pressing its prevalence in the North, they are | 


entitled to our profound thanks; and I join incom- || 


mending the spirit with which they have sought 


to advance towards a satisfactory adjustment of | 


differences. But it is impossible for me to close 
my eyes to the fact, that although various ap- 
roaches have been made, since the last session, 
in the direction of the Constitution, none of these 
atiempts have reached a point satisfactory to the 
public mind, and we are, to all practical intents, 
very much where we stood at the last session. 


hat is it in the principles of the Wilmot Pro- 
| viso that excites so justly the alarm and indigna- | 


That | 
Proviso contemplates the exclusion of the people | 


tion of the southern States of the Union? 


of a portion of the States of the Union from the 


use of acquisitions obtained through the common | 


wealth and strength of the whole. It insults us 
by resting this discrimination upon a ground inju- 
rious to the moral pride and dignity of the South. 
It strikes at the security of property in the southern 


. States, by aiming to surround them with a cordon 


It is not only in conflict with the duties and au- 
thority of Congress, but it resigns to the first few 
persons who chance to be upon acquired territory 
the whole disposition of the destiny of our terri- 
torial possessions. 

The insufficiency of either of these plans to avert 
the evil effects of the Wilmot principle, seems to be 
conceded by their respective advocates, who, while 
they patriotically denounce the agitation of the 
Wilmot Proviso, adopt, doubtless from honest con- 
viction, grounds which they acknowledge must 
produce the same practical results. They hold, 
that because the laws of Mexico prohibit slavery, 
it could never exist in territory acquired from her, 
unless expressly established or authorized by Con- 

ress; and one branch of them assign to the inhab- 
itants of the territory an original right of legislation 
in respect to their local government, including the 
subject of slavery—thus denying to Congress the 
power to legislate for the protection of our citizens 
in the territories of the United States. 

Of course, if the repeal of the restriction de- 


| pended upon Congress, it would be in the power of 


the North. to control the question, as they have a 
settled majority in the House of Representatives: 
or, if the question was left to the inhabitants of the 
territory, those who were transferred with it would 
fix its destiny as a non-slaveholding territory, by 


_ continuing the restriction and excluding the settle- 


ment of slaveholders. 


{Mr. Youee referred to sundry evidences, to 


show that such were the views and acknowledged 


anticipations entertained upon the subject, by many 
who were resisting the agitation of the Wilmot 
Proviso in the northern States. ] 

Mr. Y. proceeded. Thus it will be seen that 
both these propositions rest upon grounds which 
render inevitable the same practical result as the 
Wilmot Proviso, namely, the eneirclement of the 
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South by a belt of non-slaveholding States, with 
all its fatal consequences upon our prosperity and 
existence. 

The only difference I can see, is in the temper 
which is exhibited. While the advocates of Wil- 
motism march boldly up, with hostile spirit, to the 
violent immolation of the States of the South, the 


advocates of the other propositions, acting, as I | 


believe, under an erroneous conception of the Con- 
stitution, invite us to aid in our own immolation; 
thus converting the execution into a felo de se. 
However we may estimate their respective motives, 
the fatal effects would be the same, and therefore 
with equal decision to be repelled. 


Believing that it is the right of a citizen of the 


southern States to go upon any territory belonging 


to the United States which is opened to occupation, | 


and to reside upon it securely, with his slaves and 
other property, under the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution; and believing, further, that Congress is 
bound to throw over him the shield of its protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of this right, against dis- 
turbance from any quarter, I deem it due to the 
State I represent to dispute the opinions which 
conflict with my belief. And I engage in the dis- 
cussion the more readily from the conviction that, 
as the advocates of these doctrines manifest a 
purpose to plant themselves upon whatever ground 
a true construction of the Constitution may re- 
quire, we may, bya thorough discussion at an 
early day, discover where is the line of truth, and 
join together in its maintenance. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Dickinson] 
being, as yet, the only exponent upon this floor 
of the doctrine of a right in the inhabitants of our 
territories to control the question of slavery, 1 
shall proceed to an investigation of the principles 
he advances. 

As I understand the Senator, he holds, that the 
pore inhabiting a Territory of the United States 
1 
cerns their domestic or internal affairs, as “ an 
inherent right of sovereignty;”’ ** that Congress (to 
‘use his own words) can exercise legislation only 
‘ so far as is necessary to protect the interests of 
‘ the United States; and that the legislation for the 


‘ people should be exercised by themselves, under | 


* the Constitution. *’ 


* . . ° \ 
So far as the logic of my friend is concerned, | 


the admission of his whole proposition would not 
produce the conclusion he designs. His proposi- 
tion contains two admissions which press the whole 
fabric of his argument to the ground. He admits 
them to be territories of the Unirep States; and 
while transferring the power of legislation from 
Congress to the persons inhabiting them, admits 
they must legislate “ under the Constitution,”’ 
Now, in admitting the territory to be ** territory 


of the United States’’—that is to say, belonging to | 


the people of the States which compose the Union— 


the further admission is involved of a right in the | 


people of the several United States to enjoy its use. 
And in admitting that the people of the territory 
must legislate “ under the Constitution,”’ he places 
their authority under the same limitation that would 
restrain Congress from legislation tending to ex- 


clude the citizen of any State from an equal and | 


just participation in the common property. 

Surely, if the people of the United States own the 
territory, they have a right to enjoy their property 
without hinderance; and if the Constitution covers 
the territory, the local legislation must be subject 
to all its limitations. 

So that, after all, the question raised by the 
Wilmot Proviso would return with the same force 
as ever: Is there a power of legislation under the 
Constitution—no matter whether in Congress or 
elsewhere—by which the citizen of any State can 
be excluded from participating equally, with ali the 
rest, in the common property of the Union? 

But I presume the argument of my friend con- 
templated a power in the people inhabiting a Terri- 
tory to legislate upon the subject of slavery, and 
upon all other subjects not relating to the disposal 
of the soil. 

I take issue with him here, and utterly deny to 
the inhabitants of territory of the United States 


any original power of legislation or government | sovereignty, they possess it in its entirety. 
whatever within the territory, except as a result of | they possess it in its entirety, they are an independ- | 


revolution. 
In the first place, the Senator’s 


; pocitices is op- 
posed to the whole course of legislati 


tive practice 
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ave the right of self-government in all that con- | 


upon the subject. From the ordinance of 1789 
respecting the territory of the United States north- 
west of the Ohio, down to the bill relative to the 
Oregon Territory, reported a few days since, Con- 
gress has always exercised an exclusive control 
over the Territories. An original right in the 
inhabitants to govern themselves in any degree 
whatever has never been recognized, nor unul 
recently ever asserted. 

In the next place, his position is opposed to the 
whole current of direct judicial decision, and to the 
opinions of all the most eminent writers upon 
American political law. 

* All admit the constitutionality of a Territorial Govern- 
ment.?’—JicCulloh vs. Stale of Mury’and, 4 Wh. R. 422. 

Chief Justice Marshall says, speaking of the 
exclusive power of Congress to govern a Terri- 
tory belonging to the United States: 

* Whichever may be the source whence the power is 
derived, the possession of it is upquestioned.’’—1 Feters?’ 
Rep., 543. 

‘Rules and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States; they necessarily include complete jurisdic- 
tion.”—-The Cherokee Nution ys. Stute of Georgia, 5 Peters’ 
Rep., 44. 


‘“The power of governing and of legislating for a Terri- 

| tory is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire 

and to hold territory. Moreover, under this section [art. 4, 

sec. 3) Congress possessed and exercised the absolute and 

undisputed power of governing and legislating for the ‘Ter- 

ritories erected m Louisiana after its purchase.’ —Sergeant’s 
Constitutional Law, S8y. 

** As the General Government possesses the right to ac- 
quire territory either by treaty or conquest, it would seent 
to follow, as an inevitable consequence, that it possesses the 
power to govern whatit has so acquired. ‘The territary does 
not, When so acquired, become entitled to self-government, 
and itts not subject to the jurisdiction of any State. It must 
consequenuy be under the dominion and jurisdiction of the 
Union, or it would be without any government at all.”— 
3 Slory's Comm., 193, 194. 


To the same effect will be found Rawle on the 
Constitution, 237; 1 Kent’s Commentaries, 383, 
386; 3 Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution, 
198. 

| will add an authority from Louisiana, which 
is the more deserving of attention, from the cir- 
cumstance that it is to be presumed the bar and 


questions of territorial right. The counsel in the 


| case contested “the power of Congress to govern | 


the Territories,’’ and contended, * that admitting 
they possess, they cannot delegate it.’’ The court 
remarks upon this case as follows: 


vanish on consideration of the part of the Constitution of the 
United States towhich the counsel for the State has drawn 
our attention ; * Congress have the power to dispose of and 
make all needful ruies and regulauons with regard to the 
territory or other property of the United States,’ Now, a 
very needful regulation with regard to the land of the Uni- 
ted States, considered as the subject of property, is to pro- 
vide for its settement. The individuals wio are to settle 
on it must be designated, and when there, must have some 
kind of government given them. Otherwise, if any individ- 
ual have a right to remove thither, and those thus assembled 
can establish a government of their own, independent of, 
and uncontrolled by, the authority of the United States, 
| would not the acquiescence of the latter be an implied re- 
linquishment of their ide! Would nota State thus erected 


But let us try his proposition by general princi- 
ples. 





‘| mental principles, too well established to require 
|| demonstration; as, 

First. That the legislative power is an attribute 
of sovereignty. 

Secondly. That sovereigfty is indivisible. 

I neue that the several attributes or functions 
of sovereignty may be exerted through divers 
agencies; but sovereignty, or the exclusive and su- 
preme ultimate authority in a State, from which all 
political action proceeds, must, from its very na- 
‘| ture, be complete, and incapable of division; for, 
|| otherwise, there might be in the same State, and at 
|| the same time, two supreme powers; which is an 
absurdity. 

Now, then, tried by these axioms in political 
| science, how stands his theory of an ‘ inherent”’ 
|| legislative right in the inhabitants of a Territory ? 
|| If they possess it, it must be because they possess, 
, in some degree, sovereignty. If they possess an 





| 
| 





|, ent political State, and are of course independent 
| of the United States, as of all the world; and the 
i country covered by their jurisdiction cannot be ter- 


“If any doubt could be entertained, it would certainly 


be at liberty to decline being incorporated into the Union?” | 


Let me remind the Senator of one or two ele- | 
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ritory of the United State S$; for sovereignty com- 
prises an ultimate dominion over all the lands 
within the boundaries of the society. 

This conclusion cannot be avoided, if the pre- 
mise of the Senator’s proposition be conceded, that 
the inhabitants of a Territory possess any ‘* inhe- 
rent right of sovereignty,”’ or of ‘* self-govern- 
ment,’’ whatever. The possession of sucha right, 
in any degree, precludes the existence of any supe- 
rior or sovereign authority external of the commu- 
nity. 

1 will read a passage from the Senator’s remarks, 
which appears to comprehend his entire view as 


to the rights of the inhabitants of a Territory of 


| to Congres 


the United States: 


*“Ttisnot denied that if the people of the Territory aequi- 
esce in, or adopt the torm ot domestic government proposed 
for them by Congress, it becomes their own, having ail the 
force of law until they ‘aheror abolish ut.’ But this grves 
a0 constitutional right to entoree its legisiation 
upon tie people of the Territories against their will, and 
much less does it prohibit the people of the State in embryo 
from exercising their oun inherent rightof sovercignty in their 
domestic atlairs.”? 

* o * * . * * * 


* ~ 


* The republican theory teaches that sovercignty resides 


| with the people of a State, and not with its politieal organt- 


| government. 


zation; aiid the Declaration of Independence recognizes the 
right of the people to alter or abolish and reconstruct their 
If sovereignty resides with the people and not 
with the Organization, it rests as well with the peo;le of a 
Territory, in all that concerns their internal condition, as 
With the people of an organized State. And if itis the rngit 
of the people, by virtue of their innate sovereignty, * to alier 
or abolish,’? and reconstruct their Governinent, it is the 
right of the inhabitants of ‘Territories, by virtue of the same 
inborn attribute, in all that appertains to theic domestic con- 
cerns, to fashion one suited to their condition. And if, in 
this respect, a form of government is proposed to them by 
the Federal Government, and adopted or acquiesced in by 


, them, they may alterwards alter or abolish it at pleasure. 


Although the government of a Territory has not the same 
sovereign power as the governmentof a State in its political 
relations, the people of a Territory have, in all that apper- 
tains to their mternal condition, the same sovereign rights 
as the people of a State. While Congress may exercise its 


| legislation over territory, so far as is necessary to protect 
| the interests of the United States, the legislation for the peo- 


court were fully conversant with all the meoted | 


ple should be exercised by them under the Constitution.”’ 
Now, it is evident that the Senator claims for the 


inhabitants of a Territory of the United States, us 
a distinct political society, a degree of inherent 


, right of self-government and legislation which may 


authorize them to accept or reject any rule pre- 
scribed by the United States, and in virtue of which 
they may ‘‘ alter or abolish,”’ at their pleasure, the 
government enacted for them by Congress. 1 can- 
not presume the Senator alludes to the right of 


| revolution; and I therefore infer he supposes that 


such rights can exist in the inhabitants of a Terri- 


| tory, consistently with its relations to the United 


States as a part of its domain. 

To negate this theory, I will read a single sen- 
tence from the late work of an eminent fellow-citi- 
zen of the Senator: 

«As no State can properly be considered at once sove- 
reign and subject, so no State can with strict propriety be 
considered as half or imperfectly supreme.’’°— Wheaton, on 
International Law, p. 67. 

No; nothing can be more clear than that the in- 
habitants of a territory must be altogether subject 
to political control by a superior authority, or are 
altogether independent and sovereign in themselves. 
For this last alternative the Senator will not con- 
tend, and the first is therefore undeniable. 

Something of what seems to me the confusion of 
the Senator’s theory, grows, as I apprehend, out 
of a misapprehension of terms. He speaks of the 
inhabitants of territory of the United States as ‘a 
people.” They are not a people, in a_political 
sense; they compose no civil mate They are 
simply inhabitants of territory of the United States. 
Their condition in this regard is very well de- 
scribed in a passage which I will read: 


«A society of men, by whatever ties and for whatever 
purposes they may be united to one another, is not complete 
in itself, if it has not within itself an independent power of 
government, but is, either in its Jegislative or its exeeu- 
tive, subject to be controlled by any power from without. 
Such a society, therefore, though formed for civil purposes, 
is no civil society; it can, at t, be only a part of some 
other state, and is usually called a province to that state in 
particular from which it receives its laws, or by which its 
public force is putin motion and made to act.—Rutherforth’s 


Institutes, p. 68. 

Another misapplication of terms, as I think, is 
in the use of the word “ territory,” as descripuive 
of a political organization. There is, in fact, no 
such political or civil organization. The term is 
only predicable of the lands covered by the juris- 
diction of a State or nation. Territory is not used 
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in the Constitution in any other sense, nor has the 
legislation of Congress ever employed it any other- 
wise than as descriptive of public domain. 

If the persons inhabiting territory composed a 
civil society or state—if they were paramount lords 
of the soil which they occupied—if they were inde- 


pendent of the control of any other authority— | 
they would then possess the right of self-govern- | 


ment and of legislation, because they would be 
sovereign. But, failing in all these essential ele- 
ments of sovereignty, they fail altogether of any 
right of legislation, 

I conclude that the inhabitants of a territory of 
the United States have no original or inherent 
rights of government or legislation. 

1 come now to the quesuon, Where is the right 
of government? 

Whose is the territory? 
will determine the point. 


The answer to this 
The Constitution de- 


scribes jt as ‘territory belonging to the United | 


States.’’ That is to say, territory belonging to the 
wople of Maine, New York, Virginia, Georgia, 
Texas, and the other States, united under the Con- 
stitution. The Government of the United States, 
then, possesses the right of government as the 
common agent of the people of the United States, 
in whom inheres the sovereignty over it, and the 
complete and exclusive jurisdiction which this sov- 
ereignty, by the laws and usages of civil society, 
confers. 

«\ Be«idea the eminent domain, the sovereignty gives a 
r ght of another neture over all public, common, and private 
property —that is, the empire, or the right of command in all 
places of the country belonging to the nation.’’—Vattel, 113. 

«The domain of the nation extends to everything ste pos- 
xesses by a just title; it comprehends her ancient and just 
possessions, and all her acquisitions made by means which 
are justin themaelves, or admitted as such among nations— 
CONCESSIONS, purchases, conquests made in a regular war, 
&ec. And by her possessions we ought not only to under- 
stand her territories, but all the rights she enjoys.’’— Vut- 
te!, 165. 

The people of the United States, then, in their 
federative relation, as owners of the territory, hold 


the sovereignty, and with it the jurisdiction and | 


complete right of legislation over the acquired ter- 
ritory. As coequal owners, the United States are 
coequal sovereigns over it, and they can use it, gov- 
ern it, or dispose of it, through their common agent, 


without any other restraint than results from their | 
federative character, and the terms of their union. | 


In respect to other nations, they stand as the ez- || 


clusive owners and sovereigns of the territory. In 
respect to each other, they stand @quali jure, as 
common owners and sovereigns, contederated ina 
united government. 

It is immaterial from what source we derive the 
power of Congress to act as the common agent 
in the government of the territory of the United 
States. Whether this power be attributed to ex- | 
press grant under the clause of the fourth article | 


which empowers Congress to “t make all needful || 


rules and regulations respecting the territory and | 
other property belonging to the United States,”’ or 

toan authority implied from the right to acquire 
territory by treaty or conquest, the great leading 
fact still remains, that the territory belongs to the 
people of the United States in their federative char- 
acter, and that Congress acts, in the administration 
of its use, as the agentof the whole. 

As owners, the people of the several States hold 
in equal proportional degree, with equal rights to its 
control and its use—its use, not only with reference 
to its profits, but its bearing upon their respective 
development, security, and general policy. 

As agent, the United States Government must 
be regarded as a trustee, representing and exercising 
the authority of the whole, of one not more nor 
lesa than another; and bound, in the administration 
of the trust property, to apply it to the just and 
equal benefit of all, without discrimination or injury 
to any, and with a constant regard to the equality 
of the parties interested. 

With these purposes, and under these limita- 

ions, Congress may govern the territories, and 
may employ such subordinate officers or agencies | 
to administer its mandates as may seem to it best. 
It may vest the whole functions of government 
within the territories in one man or several; ina 
governor, or a governor and judges, or a governor, 
judges, and legislative assembly. It may establish 
a military rule, or may adopt an agency modelled 
into the fashion ofa civil government. But what- 
ever the form, these agencies, or subordinate | 
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/éxercise no function that is not permitted to the 
Congress that created it, and must use its aathor- 


| ity in subordination to the rights of the people of | 
| the United States, to whom the territories belong. || 


|, Hence it is, that in all the acts prescribing rules for 
_ the government of territories, the agents are spe- 
cially limited to powers ** not inconsistent with 
| the Constitution and laws of the United States.”’ 
« Provinces lose the nature of States, and become the 


appendages of other States, having no kind of sovereign au- 
thority in themselves. 


is governed by a President or by an Assembly, is an indif 
ferent point, which doth not in the least afiect the proper 
sovercignty, inasmuch as both he and they bear only a sub- 
ordinate or de egated authority.”’—Puffendorff, B. 7, ch. 5, § 16. 
Now, then, let me ask, by what authority, upon 
what pretences of right or justice can Congress, 
| either directly, or by permission to its subordinate 
ayvent in the territories, undertake to exclude from 
| participation upon equal terms with all the rest the 
| people of any portion of the United States? Is not 
|the territory the common property of all? and is 
not the Congress the common agent of all? Is the 
territory not as much the property of the people of 
Georgia as of Massachusetts, and the Congress 
as much the agent of Virginia as of New York? 


Why, then, should its advantages be partially dis- | 
A State is benefited by territorial pos- | 


| tributed ? 
| sessions, in their use by her citizens, in the room 


they afford for the spread of her population, in the || 
strength and security they contribute to her insti- || 
tutions, and the dignity they add to the Common- | 
Yet, by the exclusion of the citizens of | 


| wealth. 
| the States of the South, all these benefits are de- 
| nied them. Nay, more; their security is actually 


endangered by the coercive establishment, in adja- | 
cent territory, of communities having institutions | 


| of a hosule and antagonist tendency, and their dig- 
nity is trampled upon by a discrimination which 
degrades them. 

It will be observed, that I speak of the prohibi- 
| tion of slavery in the territories as an exclusion of 
| the citizens of the slaveholding States. It needs 
| no argument to show, that if the occupation of the 
| territory is made to depend upon a condition which 
involves a total change in the habits and ca 
| a citizen, and a disruption in the form of his do- 
mestic community, the exclusion is, to all intents, 
| complete, just as much so as if the citizens of a 


wives, their children, and their wealth. 
If Congress, in its discretion, opens territory to 
settlement, it is necessarily and of right open in 


If the citizen of one State may go upon it and en- 
| jo y, ri 
| other State of the Union; for otherwise the tenure 
of the States would be unequal. The right to go 


| upon the territory involves the right to carry fam- 





a part of every man’s political or civil entity. If 
his going upon the territory is legal, he does not 
lose his title to be protected in his natural rights 
of personal security, liberty, and property; and 
/inasmuch as the Federal Government has become 
the agent or trustee of the people of his State in 
the government of the territory, it is bound to af- 
ford him the needful protection. The forcible 
manumission of his slave would be a violation of 
his right of property, which, being contrary to the 
| duty of Congress, could not be legally enacted, and 
| being contrary to the right of the citizen, should 
be actively prevented, 

It will be no answer to tell me, that what is 
property in one State or community is not neces- 
sarily so in another. That continues to be proper- 


nized as property in the State of the Union from 
'which the citizen brings it. The trustee of the 


}and is bound to reverence and regard the institu- 
tions of each. The tenure by which property in 
slaves is held must be treated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a rightful tenure, and be protected as 


the Union. 

mao of New York any more than the people of 
| irginia. It is upon this principle that the Con- 
stitution authorizes the recapture of fugitives, and 
| that the Federal Government has always claimed 
indemnity for injuries done by foreign nations to 
| the slave property of citizens of the United States. 


| governments, if you choose to call them so, can | The Federal agency 


Whether, therefore, such a province | 


aos of | 
part of the States were forbidden to carry their | 


equal degree to all the citizens of the several States. | 


its use, so may, rightfully, the citizen of every | 


ily and property; for these, if | may so speak, are | 


| ty, in territory of the United States, which is recog: | 


States is as much the agent of one State as another, | 


| property, 80 long as it is permitted by a State of | 
| This is not the Government of the | 
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was created as much by the 
| people of the southern States, for the protection 
_and benefit of themselves and their property, as it 
| was by the people of the northern States. [tis the 
Government of the whole, because it is the Goy. 
ernment of each of the States, and not the Govern- 
ment of each, because it is the Government of the 
whole. Each adopted it by itself and for itself. 
Hence, in their federative character, slavery is a 
legal institution of the people of the United States: 
and it follows, as a consequence, that, upon federa- 
tive territory, property in slaves is a legal tenure. 

If the United States cannot rightfully so dis- 
criminate as to exclude a citizen of one of the 
States with his slaves from territory of the United 
| States, nor destroy nor disturb his rightful proper- 

ty in them, neither can it indirectly do so, either 
by delegating such authority to an agent; for the 
act of the agent is that of the principal; nor by 
acquiescence in a usurped authority over the sub- 
ject by its agent; for acquiescence, when there is 
power to prevent, is adoption. But, on the con- 
trary, the United States Government is bound, by 
an active exertion of its authority, to protect and 
maintain the rights of all citizens legally inhabit- 
ing a territory; for the exercise of jurisdiction hav- 
ing been confided to the General Government, no 
other paver can interfere for the purpose. There 
is no legitimate authority within the limits of the 
territory except as derived from the United States; 
and constituted, as Congress is, the trustee in pos- 
session, it must guaranty the just rights of all in- 
terested; and can only fulfill this obligation of guar- 
anty by an active suppression of whatever may 
threaten injury to those rights. If, then, a citizen 
of a State has a right to go upon the territory with 
his slave, the United States is bound to guaranty 
to him the security of such his property against 
all interference while within the limits of the ter- 
ritory; and to prohibit by its mandates, and pre- 
vent by the public force, any such interference 
from any quarter. 

But aside of all other arguments, the general 
principles of right are sufficient to the resolution of 
the question. 

The States are united as equals, and the citizens 
of the United States are associated as equals. From 
this it follows, that both as States and as citizens, 
equality in the advantages as well as burdens of 
the common property is to be observed. 

In all civil societies, ‘a pact (to use the words 
‘of Puffendorff, Book I., ch. 8, sec. 9) is either 
| ‘expressly, or at Jeast tacitly made between the 
* society and the members, by which the society 
‘engageth to give him a just share and proportion 
‘ of the goods which it enjoys as a common body; 
|| Sand the member promiseth that he will bear his 
| * proper and equal part of those burdens, which 
'| ©conduce to the preservation of the society, con- 
‘ sidered as such.” 


|  Vattel, (p. 110,) speaking of common property, 
‘ 











| describes it as being ‘*common to all the citizens 

‘ who take advantage of it, each according to his 
| { necessities, or according to the laws which regu- 
|| ‘late their use.” And, after stating that ‘ the 
1 same rules hold good’’ as to corporate property 
|| with respect to the members of the corporation, 
|| and to public property with respect to the whole 
|| nation, says, (p. 114,) ‘‘all the members of a cor- 
‘ poration have an equal right to the use of its com- 


| 

‘mon property. But, respecting the means of en- 
|| « joying it, the body of the corporation may make 
| 


| 
| 


! 


| ‘such regulations as they think proper, provided 
_* that those regulations be not inconsistent with that 


| © gquatity which ought to be preserved in a com- 
| *munion of property. Thus, a corporation may 
|| determine the use of a common forest or pasture, 
|| * either allowing it to all the members according to 
| ‘ their wants, or allotting to each an equal share; 
|| * but they have not a right to exclude any one of 
| ‘the number, or to make a distinction to his disad- 
|, ‘ vantage, by assigning him a less share than that 
|| of the others.”” : 
| Nothing could be more happily expressive of the 
rights of the people of the United States in respect 
to the common property in territories. It was as 
_ equals that the States confederated, and justice re- 
quires that their equality should be regarded in the 
| whole administration of the Federal authority. If 
the States are to be regarded as equals, then what 
|, the same author (Vattel, p. 149) says with respect 
‘to independent States, well applies to their rela- 
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‘ rior prerogative, for whatever privileges any one 
‘of them derives from freedom and sovereignty, 
‘the others equally derive the same from the same 
6 source.”” 

If we may borrow an illustration from the ordi- 
nary case of joint or common property among in- 
dividuals, it will be admitted by all, that while all 
the joint owners are bound to equal contribution, 
so all are alike entitled to equal advantages in its 
use. 

I need not enlarge upon the importance of justice 
in the conduct of governments. It is the basis of 
all society, and without it, order, and all the other 
virtues of social and political life, would soon de- 
part. Its observance ts more important even with 
nations than individuals, and above all should it be 


or united States. No voluntary association can 
long endure which is not ruled by justice. 

Before proceeding to another point in the argu- 
ment, I will notice, in passing, an objection that 
may be hastily made by some, to the absolute de- 
pendance I have shown to exist on the part of the 
inhabitants of a territory towards its sovereign. 
it may be supposed that L regard inhabitants of our 
Territories to be merely vassals or subjects. By | 
no means. I consider that the citizen of a State of 
the Union who goes upon territory belonging to 
the United States, goes there as a citizen of the 
State of which he is a member, and does not lose | 
that relation to his State while resident in the ter- 


ritory, nor until he becomes a member of a new || 


State, by the organization of the inhabitants of the 
territory into a sovereign community, under the 
sanction of the United States. It is in that char- 
acter that he continues to be entitled to the guar- 
dianship of his State, and the protection of the | 
United States, in all his just rights, including those | 
of property. As regards inhabitants whose alle- 
giance is acquired with the territory, it may be | 
more difficult to define their precise relation. Let 
it suffice that I, for one, am averse to any acquisi- 
tions which bring with them any large body of in- 
habitants not prepared for early organization into 


Mr. Dickinson. If the Senator please, I desire | 
to ascertain his views more fully, by propounding | 
one or two questions. 

Mr. Yutee. Certainly. 

Mr. Dickinson. First. Suppose Canada should | 
be annexed to the United States without any change | 
in her laws: Would the institution of slavery | 
exist there without legislation ? 

Mr. Yuree. If Canada was acquired as terri- | 
tory, any citizen of a State of this Union could go | 
upon it with his family and property, slaves as | 
well as other, and would be entitled to reside there, | 
securely, under the guarantees of the Constitution, 
while it continued to be a part of the territory 
belonging to the United States. 

Mr. Dickinson. One further question. Can | 
Congress, or.any other legislative body, exercise 
any authority or control over the subject, so long 
as the territory annexed remains a Territory ? 

Mr. Yurer. Neither Congress nor any other 
legislative body would have any authority to pass 
a law by which the property of a citizen, going | 
rightfully upon such territory, could be divested— 
no matter whether such property consisted in | 
slaves or anything else. But Congress would be 
bound, by its duty as the common, agent of the 
people of the States of the Union, to pass all laws 
necessary to protect him in the undisturbed tenure 
of such his property. 

I propose now to consider whether the cireum- 
stance that there are inhabitants living upon terri- 
tory at the date of its acquisition, can alter the 
results of my preceding argument as to the rights 
of the people of the United States, with respect to 
its enjoyment. 

Is the territory acquired by conquest or pur- 
chase any the less a common property of the Uni- 
ted States, because there are inhabitants of a for- 
eign origin upon it? Certainly not, as all must 
concede. Then surely it must be subject to alli the 
rules which apply to a common property as be- 
tween the owners. 

Do the inhabitants of foreign origin living upon 
such territory possess inherently any larger rights | 
than tlre free citizens of the United States who go 
upon it? Theanswer roust be, no; for if the right | 
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tions: ** None can naturally lay claim to any supe- | 


of the sovereign to govern in his territory is abso- 
lute, it is absolute as respects all persons who live 
upon it, without regard to origin, There can be 
no power or jurisdiction in the territory of a nation 
independent of its sovereignty. 

But let us consider the subject first with refer- 
ence to the laws and custom of nations, and next 
with reference to the Constitution of the United 
States Government. 

1. Upon the conquest or purchase of territory, 
the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the nation losing 
the territory ceases, and that of the acquiring Power 
simultaneously succeeds. Civil laws, all rules for 
the government or conduct of civil societies, have 
force, as laws, only because they express the sov- 

jereign and supreme will of the State. When the 


|| Sovereignty ceases, its will being no longer su- 
an attribute of associate and confederate nations, | 


preme, the laws which emanated from it necessa- 
| rily cease of their force. Upon the withdrawal, 
therefore, of the authority of the former sovereign, 
the preéxisting institutions and laws instantly ex- 
pire; for the fountain which gave them vigor and 
vitality is cut off. 
| To render the proposition more plain, T will 
present it in another form. The laws of a nation 
|are confined to the limits of its territorial jurisdic- 
tion. When it parts with the jurisdiction of any 
portion of its domain, the whole body of its laws 
necessarily retire to the limits of the territory to 
which its jurisdiction becomes contracted by the 
cession. 
By the political law of nations, then, there would 
| be no laws remaining in force in the territory thus 
dissevered, and it would remain without govern- 
/ment until a code was enacted by the new sover- 
eign. Tosuppose otherwise, would be to suppose 
that a nation could extend its laws beyond the 
limits of its own jurisdiction, and into the jurisdie- 
tion of another nation; which would be an ab- 


|| surdity in terms as in principle. 


| But inasmuch as a period might intervene he- | 


| tween the withdrawal of one code of laws and the 
| prescription of another by the new sovereign, the 
custom has grown up among nations, from a re- 


| gard for the interests of humanity, and to prevent 


sovereign communities. ‘/a total dissolution of social order, of leaving in | 


| force, in such cases, those necessary regulations 
| which protect the natural rights of the inhabitants, 
| and preserve order in their social relations. But 
| these regulations rest for their force not upon the 
}enactment of the former sovereign, but upon the 
assent, which custom presumes, of the new sov- 
ereign. The municipal regulations thus allowed 
to prevail temporarily, are, in the very nature of 
| the custom, limited to the precise necessities of the 
| case, and operate only to govern the relations of 
| the persons thus transferred, between each other, 
until a new code is provided. They cannot pre- 
| vail as a law of government for the territory thus 
acquired; nor can any municipal regulations re- 
| main in force which are inconsistent with the pre- 


} 


rogative and rights of the new sovereign, or which | 


|| abridge or embarrass his title to the use of his new 


acquisition. Of this nature would be any regula- 
‘tion which confiscated or extinguished the prop- 
erty of a citizen of the new sovereignty who came 


| upon the territory to enjoy, of right, its use. The 


rights of property of the inhabitants remain sacred; | 


but no law of the old government can_ rightfully 
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Constitution is the rule of action they have pre- 
scribed to it. 

We are now eee for the more distinct in-. 
quiry whether, because slavery was abolished by 
an ancient edict among the inhabitants of territory 
newly acquired by the United States, that edict 
would continue its operation so as to affect the 
tenure of one of the people of the United States 
carrying his slave upon it. 

I re adily concede, that althouch by the change 
of jurisdiction the foree of the ancient ediet would 
cease, slaves once emancipated by its operation 
would not be remitted to slavery: for this would 
be only extinguishing one law of the lapsed sov- 
ereignty to revive an older one, which had recog- 
nized the slave as property. The inhabitants, 
whether black or white, freemen or peones, would 
preserve their respective relations and social con- 
dition, as existing at the moment of transfer, so 
far as might be compatible with the general funda- 
mental policy and laws of the United States. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded by every 
one, that no municipal law could remain in force 
which would diminish the sovereign authority, or 
embarrass the use of the territory to its new owner. 


This is too clear to admit of denial. 


Now, let us suppose, first, that the States of this 
Union were all separate, and that Texas, as an 
independent community, acquired the territory: of 
course it would become a part of the domain of 
Texas. Could any law remain in force in the 
new territory, after it was covered by the jurisdic- 
tion of Texas, which was contrary to her estab- 
lished laws of property? Could the ‘Texan con- 
munity, the owners, as they would be, of the ter- 
ritory, be excluded from its use by virtue of any 
previous ordinance of its ancient sovereign abolish- 
ing slavery? Every one will respond to this, as- 
suredly not. Now, add to the people of Texas 
those of the other fourteen slaveholding States as 


united purchasers with her: would not the result 


remain in force which disturbs the tenure of prop- |) 


erty in a member of the new sovereignty; for this 


would be inconsistent with the sovereign right of || 


use. 


It it with these limitations we are to receive the | 
| doctrine that the municipal laws of a ceded terri- || 


tory remain in force. 
| ject would, as I apprehend, be at war with the 
whole theory of sovereignty and jurisdiction. 


Any other view of the sub- | 


2. It is under and by authority of the Constitu- || 


tion that Congress holds the jurisdiction and ex- | 


ercises the government of territories belonging to 
the United States. This jurisdiction and authority 
are necessarily exclusive, as I have heretofore 
shown. a 
Now then, the ancient laws, municipal or other, 
can only remain in force, in newly acquired terri- 
tory, by virtue of an expressed or presumed assent 
of Congress; but no such assent can be presumed 
in regard to laws which are incompatible with the 
rights of the people of the States of the Union 
under the Constitution; for Congress is the crea- 
ture of the people of the several States, and the 





be the same? Add, then, the people of the fifteen 
northern States: would their accession as joint 
owners alter the just rights of the others? If so, 
the Government of the United States may be con- 
sidered as a Government of and for the North, and 
not of and for the whole people of the Union. 
Again: The Catholic religion is established in 
Mexico, and Protestantism is excluded by law: 
would that law or regulation remain in force in 
territory we may at any time acquire from Mex- 
ico? Certainly not; for Congress being restrained 
by the Constitution from making any laws incon- 
sistent with ‘the free exercise”’ of religion, as 
soon as jurisdiction of the United States attached, 
all laws creating discriminations between citizens 
of different religions would at once expire. Why? 
Secause such laws would be contrary to a funda- 
mental principle of the federative compact. And 
clearly, for the same reason, all laws which would 
create inequality or discrimination between the 
citizens of the United States in any other respect, 
would expire; for equality of rights in the citizens 
of the Union is, in like manner, a fundamental 
principle of the federative compact. But if the 
doctrine that all municipal laws remained in force 
until repealed was correct, then the Mexican re- 
striction upon the freedom of religion would con- 
tinue permanently in force; for Congress could not 
repeal it, being prohibited by the Constitution from 
“ making any law respecting an establishment of 
religion.’’ And on the supposition that the Sena- 
tor was correct in his opinion, that the inhabitants 
of the territory possessed the right of legislation, it 
would be continued in force so long as the popula- 
tion acquired with the territory maintained the as- 
cendency. Nay, the restriction might be continu- 
ed even after the establishment of a State Govern- 
ment; for the State would have the right to create 
a religious establishment: and, in the event of our 


| incorporating any eee part of Mex- 


ico, such would assured! the consequence. 

It will be observed that I have treated laws 
recognizing or abolishing property in slaves as 
municipal, simply. It may well be doubted whe- 
ther, under any system of Government, laws of 
this description, from their deep bearing upon the 
social and civil relations, are not entitled to be re- 
garded as‘fundamental in their nature, and appro- 
priately pertaining to the class of political laws. 

But, with reference to our system of Govern- 


‘| ment, if I am not mistaken, there can be no doubt. 
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I have endeavored to show, in a preceding part of 
my argument, that the territory of the United States 
being federative property, must be held in sub- 
serviency to the equal politcal right ofall the parts 
of the Union to benefit from it; and that property 
in slaves, being recognized ina large portion of 
the Union, is therefore to be regarded a part of the 
political system of the United States in their fede- 
rative relation. If 1 am correct in this, the equal 
right to the use of territory, and the right to hold 
slave property in federative territory, are political 
rights under the federative compact, and are thus 
a part of the fundamental political law under the 
Constitution. It would follow, then, that all an- 
cient laws, in territories acquired by the United 
States, which might disturb a citizen of the Gov- 
ernment in his right to an equal use of it, and to 
the secure tenure of his slave property while upon 
it, would be extinguished, because in conflict with 
the political system of the new sovereign; for it is 
universally admitted, that the laws of a political 
bearing, or as they are denominated, political laws, 
would cease of their force upon a change of sove- 
reignty. Congress could pass no law which con- 
flicted with the political system of the Union—a 
fortiori, Mexico can transmit no laws for our terri- 
tories which are of that nature. 

The conclusion I reach seems to me sustained 
by sufficient reasons. No law or regulation can 
remain in force or be enacted in any territory be- 
longing to the United States which is incompatible 
with the rights of the people of the United States 
under the Constitution, no matter whether such 
territory be acquired with or without inhabitants. 

The Senator took occasion yesterday to call my 
attention to the resolutions of a Democratic Con- 
vention of Georgia, and to the opinions of a dis- 
tinguished member of the other [louse from Vir- 
ginia, and of a writer in the Southern Review, with 
a view of showing that the doctrine of a right in 
the inhabitants of territory of the United States to 
act upon the subject of slavery was recognized in 
the South. 

The Georgia resolutions, to which he referred, 
will not sustain the object with which he referred 
to them; for I find that they expressly declare, * It 
‘is the constitutional right of every citizen to re- 
‘move and settle with his property in any of the 
* territories of the United States.’’ 

But I will beg leave to present, as the best evi- 
dence of the position of the South upon the sub- 
ect, the resolutions of several of the State Legis- 
Garon. passed in every instance by unanimous 
votes. 

For this purpose, I will read one of the resolu- 
tions of the Virginia Legislature, which is in the 
following language: 

“2. Resolved, ununimously, That, under no circumstances 
will this body recognize as binding any enactment by the 
Federal Government which has for its object the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in any territory to be acquired either by con- 
quest or treaty; holding it tobe the natural and indefeasible 
right of each and every citizen of every State of this Con- 
federacy to reside with his property, of whatever description, 
in any territory which may be acquired by the arms of the 
United States, or yielded by treaty with any foreign Power.’ 

A resolution of the Georgia Legislature, as fol- 
lows: 

662. Be it further resolved by the authority aforesaid, That 
any territory acquired or to be acquired by the arms of the 
United States, or by treaty with a foreign Power, becomes 
the common property of the several States composing this 
Confederacy ; and whilst it so continues, it is the right of 
each citizen of each and every State to reside with his prop- 
erty, of every description, within such territory.” 

A resolution of the Alabama Legislature: 

2. Beit further resolved, That under no circumstances will 
this body recognize as being any enactment of the Federal 
Government, which has for its object the prolibition of 
slavery in any territory to be acquired either by conquest or 
treaty, holding itto be the natural and indefeasible right of 
each citizen of each and every State of the Confederacy to 
reside with his property, of every description, in any terri 
tory which may be acquired by the arms ot the United States 
or yielded by treaty with any Toreign Power.” 

These resolutions present, as I hold, the true 
position of the great body of the South; and, upon 
this position, | stand with them. 

Mr. FOOTE heve requested to be allowed: to 
read an amendment, which he stated it was the 
purpose of Mr. Dickinson to accept as an addition 
to his second resolution, and which he stated was 
prepared and agreed upon some time since. The 
designed amendment Was in the following words: 

** In subordination to the Federal Constitution, 
and reserved rights of the States and people.” 


The War with Mexico—Mr. t Inderwood. 


Mr. YULEE proceeded. I am obliged to the 
Senator for the information. He was so good as 
to show me the amendment yesterday. But, while 
I recognize in it a good spirit, and a disposition to 
make the Constitution the rule to which they will 
conform, I must frankly say, it does not meet the 
issue. The effect of the amendment would be 
only to declare that the local legislature must legis- 
late under the Constitution, leaving wholly unde- 
termined the material point, what are the rights of 
the people of the southern States under the Con- 
stitution in respect to the use of the territory ? 

tefore Ltake my seat, I desire to say, that if, in 
discussing this subject, | have directed my remarks 
principally to a reply to the argument of the Sen- 
ator from New York, {Mr. Dickixson,] it has not 
been because of any desire to embark mn a contro- 
versial debate with him. But differing from the 
views of which he stood forth as the exponent 
upon this floor, I felt it my duty to present coun- 
ter-resolutions to those he had proposed; and, m 
supporting my position, I have been obliged to re- 
view his doctrines with such strictness of scrutiny 
as the occasion seemed to me to require. Lam 
sure that, in the course of my remarks, | have de- 
signed to say nothing inconsistent with the friendly 
feelings I take pleasure in cultivating towards hin, 
nor with the thanks I owe him and his friends, for 
throwing the weight of their great influence against 


the mischievous spirit of Abolitionism and Wil- | 


motism., 

Sir, it has seemed to me a duty of patriotism 
to offer my humble views, unimportant as they 
may be, to the consideration of the Senate. ‘The 
question has seemed to me vital to the Union. It 
strikes at the equality of the States; and when that 
equality is subverted, those who are the subject of 
the degradation, and yet abide in the Union, must 
be content to abide in it as serfs, not as freemen. 
An eminent political philosopher, whose writings 
I have before had occasion to quote in the course 
of this argument, says truly, that the weaker States 
in a Confederacy are reduced to the condition of 
dependant provinces, whenever “ they allow any 
‘lasting PREFERENCE OF PREROGATIVE to those 


* QUAL ALLIANCES.” 

Senators, I shall be saying only what our proud 
sister States of the North will heartily respond 
to, when I declare that no American State, which 
holds in proper esteem her birthright of Liberty, 
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Ho. or Reps, 


The people of this country wish to know what tt 
are fighting for, and what objects are to be accc 
plished, 

In the progress of this debate I have witnessed 
on the part of those who sustain the Administra- 
tion, and especially on the part of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, great research 
and much anxiety to find precedents, in the past 
history of our country, to justify every act of the 
President in relation to the existing war. I know 
full well the force of precedents. As individuals, 
we do what our fathers have done. Nations ina 
single action may set an example to be followed 
through successive ages. Legislative and judicial 
precedents become authority. International law 
is built up or demolished by the military action of 
nations. It is, therefore, of lasting consequence to 
us, to ascertain what precedents we are establish- 
ing for our future government, and what principles 
we are asserting in the face of nations. I lock 
back with exultation upon the principles and the 
actions of those who resisted the domineering con- 
duct and arbitrary exactions of Great Britain. I 
behold our ancestors struggling against oppression 
and in favor of liberty; and in their conduct I find 
a cheering example for the imitation of the op- 
pressed of all nations. In their conduct I find 
great principles of right and liberty vindicated and 
maintained. I feel a thrill of gratitude for the 
blessings Lenjoy consequent to their sacrifice. And 
now, in the midst of our Mexican hostilities, I 
naturally inquire, will our children regard our war 
with Mexico, comparatively weak, as having been 
based upon the same high principles which gov- 
erned our ancestors when they, being weak, re- 
sisted the strong arm of British power? What 
lessons are we teaching our children and the world 
by our policy towards Mexico? Are we guided 
by the landmarks of liberty? Are we acting upon 
the recognized principles of international law, or 
are we building up a new code by which we are 
to be governed, although rejected and condemned 
by all other nations? 

Before going into these momentous subjects, I 


ey 


ymM- 


| beg leave to call the attention of the Senate to the 
‘ that are stronger, and engage themselves in UNE- | 


war made upon the freedom of speech by the sup- 
porters and vindicators of the war against Mexico. 
In their belligerent career they denounce all those 


/who question the sagacity of the President, as 


The President himself set the example. 


can endure any Union which is not a CONFED- | 


ERACY OF EQUALS. 


_—_— 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE Senate, February 10, 1848, 





tional Military Force. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 


On the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an addi- | 


Mr. Presipent: We have been engaged in wars | 


with England, and that is the only foreign civil- 


ized Christian nation, Mexicoexcepted, with which | 


we have been so involved. 


We have had two | 


wars with England, in both of which we were con- | 
tending for great principles, upon which rest the | 


institutions and liberties of our country, The 
American people well understood the principles for 
the establishment of which their ancestors entered 
upon the war of the Revolution. They were pub- 
lished to the world in the ever-memorable Decla- 
ration of Independence. The principles for the 
defence of which the war of 1812 was declared, are 


equally well understood. They were promulgated | 


in the pithy sentence, ‘Free trade and sailors’ 
rights."’ The people of the United States would 
not suffer Great Britain, by her orders in council, 


to trammel or commit spoliations upon their com- | 


merce. Nor would they permit their merchant 
vessels to be arrested and entered, and our sailors 
impressed and made to fight the battles of England 
on board British men-of-war, or armed vessels. 
To resist the practice of impressment and spolia- 
tion, we went to warin 1812. The causes of these 


two wars with our mother country, and the prin- 
ciples involved, are now matters of history. I 
propose, Mr. President, to inquire into the princi- 
ples and causes of the existing war with Mexico. 


traitors, giving ‘aid and comfort” to the enemy. 
It has 
been followed by Executive partisans with unpar- 
alleled malignity. It has at length come to this, 
that those who do not agree with the Administra- 


tion are denounced in the Executive organ, the 
'**Union,’”’ and other affiliated presses, in terms 


usually applied by vulgar wrath to the vilest crimi- 
nals. A copy of the **Union,’”’ now before me, 
charges the members of Congress of both Houses 
with making speech after speech ‘* against the 
rights and honor of the country,’’ and publishes 
the opinions of officers and soldiers in the army, 


to prove that “the course of the Opposition in 


regard to the war has had the indisputable effect 
of cheering the enemy and prolonging,the war.’’ 
General Pierce is represented as dethvine ina 
public speech, that extracts from American papers 
republished in Mexico, constituted “ the food which 
fed the ferocity that pursued the army at every 
turn, and caused the butchering of every soldier 
who fell into their [Mexican] hands.”’ Under the 
head of ** more just indignation,”’ we are informed 
by the Union that a correspondent of the Penn- 


| sylvanian, writing from the city of Mexico rela- 


tive to the republication at that place, of the speech 
of a distinguished member of this Senate, declares 
that “the army here [in Mexico] are deeply in- 
censed by such a display of selfish party ambition, 
sacrificing truth, principle, country, and his coun- 
trymen, all to his overweening desire for place,” 
and adds, ‘* the execrations against him are deep 
and bitter, and the words villain, traitor, are in 
every mouth.”? But it is needless to dwell upon 
charges like these, made against members of Con- 
gress. They are varied and multiplied, and issued 
daily from the Administration press, as if the de- 
sign was to stifle investigation, and to restrain the 
liberty of speech by denunciation and abuse. It 
is an evil omen, when the officers and soldiers of 
the army begin to charge legislators with villany 
and treason. 


When the ony only, is pure, and 
contains all the patriotism in the land, their denun- 
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ciation may possibly be succeeded by clearing the 
halls of legislation with the bayonet. Cromwell 
and Napoleon knew how to denounce and subvert 
Legislatures. Washington, had he allowed the 
Newburg letters to operate upon him, might have 
marched to the glorious Continental Congress of | 
the Revolution, and ended their deliberations by a | 
hand of soldiers. The amendment of my colleague | 
{Mr. CRITTENDEN] proposing to substitute volun- 
teers in the place of regulars, has been voted down, 
mainly upon the ground, if I can judge from the 
debate, that the volunteer had attachments to home 
and country, that he had business to pursue, and | 
that he had a personal worth, a pride of character, | 
which would not allow Him to become a mere ma- | 
chine. Remember, if you pass this bill, the ranks | 
are to be filled with men who have no place in the 
business affairs of lift, and who have no ties to 
bring them back from Mexico. Such were the | 
arguments in favor of regulars, rather than volun- || 
teers. Such soldiers would be machines, under 
such Generals as Cromwell and Napoleon; and, 
although there may be no danger, during the con- | 
nuance of the present generation, that a success- 
ful commander in war will totally revolutionize the 
Government of the United States, yet an army 
composed of the materials which the friends of the 
Administration seem to prefer, might be induced 
to place their commander ona throne, provided he 
introdaced into his policy a new feudal system, 
and divided out the lands of Mexico among his 
supporters. Whatever the army may do in the | 
progress of events, [ hope that the body of the | 
American people have not forgotten the maxims | 
that the military should be subordinate to the civil | 
power of the State, and that large standing armies 
are dangerous to liberty. I shall proceed to ex- | 
press my opinions of the principles and tendencies | 
of the existing war, regardless of anticipated de- | 
nunciations, 

There is another preliminary remark I desire to 
make. We have been, in substance, told here, as 
elsewhere, that those who object to the conduct of 
the President in reference to the war, and speak 
and write in opposition to the principles and ac- 
tions of the Executive, whilst they manifest their 
own factious tempers, are disgracing the character | 
of the country, and bringing upon themselves the, 
odium which attached to the tories of the Revolu- | 
tion. Denunciations like these usually come from | 
persons having a personal interest in the prosecu- || 
tion of the war, or a party interest to subserve— | 
those who feel the interests of party are such as || 
have, to a great extent, the responsibility of begin- | 
ning the war on their shoulders. With these it is | 
nothing more than a political manceuvre, to endea- 
vour to identify themselves with the honor and | 
glory of the country, and to produce the impres- | 
sion that those who oppose them and their meas- | 
ures are tarnishing the character and bringing dis- 
grace upon the country. Such selfish trickery is |, 
too thinly veiled to hide itself from an intelligent 
and discerning public. ‘The manner in which this | 
war commenced can reflect neither honor nor dis- | 
grace upon the great body of the people of the | 
United States, for the most obvious reasons. They | 
were not consulted upon the subject. The Presi- 
dent did not even consult the representatives of 
the people until after the battles of Palo Alto and | 
Resaca de la Palma. The Congress which recog- | 
nized the existence of the war had not been elected 
by the people with any expectation that their rep- 
resentatives would be called on to decide a ques- 
tion of peace or war. But even if every member 
had come with instructions from his constituents, 
no Opportunity was afforded to express the popu- |, 
lar will before two bloody battles were fought. | 
The message of the President to Congress, which 
may be denominated his war message, is dated and 
was delivered on the 11th of May, 1846, only three 
days after the battle of Palo Alto, of which the 
President had not heard at that time. Two days | 
after, to wit, on the 13th of May, the act of Con- |! 
gress recognizing the existence of a state of war | 
with Mexico, and providing means to prosecute it, | 
was approved. Now, sir, I assert that the people | 
at large took no part in producing these moment- 
ous events, and that their character neither shines 
with increased splendor nor is tarnished in conse- || 
quence of them. But the character of the people || 
may and will become connected with the future |! 
conduct of this war just so far as they have ability || 


, 
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to control its results, and just in proportion as they 
adopt sound and honest principles, and constrain 
their public servants to act in conformity with 
them. In a republic, Mr. President, the people 
may often be deceived by the mistakes or wicked- 
ness of their officers. The people may be misled 
by ignorance or fraud. But these things do not 
affect the moral character of the people. They 
only operate upon the public functionary who, 
from sinister motives of gain or ambition, sacrifices 
the general welfare for his own emolument, and 
then attempts to hide his own disgrace by per- 
suading the people that his disgrace is theirs, and 
that their character is identified with his. In my 


judgment, the character of the American people is 


deeply concerned in making a thorough investiga- 
tion of the principles and objects of this war, and 
in bringing their servants, executive and legisla- 
tive, to act in regard to itupon the basis of justice. 
Let the people do that, and they will exalt their 


' national character, and they will become the ad- 


miration of the world. If they fail to do it, ulti- 
mate disgrace inevitably awaits them. Inthe hope 
that I may aid in the popular investigations which 
are now in progress, I shall proceed to notice the 
general grounds upon which the war Is vindicated, 
present my objections to the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, as to the manner in which he has involved 
his country in the difficulties which surround us, 
and conclude by a word of advice for extricating 
ourselves. 

Upon this floor and in the course of this debate, 
much has been said by Senators to sustain the 
President, the tendency of which is to render the 
public mind familiar with the idea that the annex- 
ation of all Mexico to our country, if nota positive 
blessing, would at least be productive of no very 
creat evil. Indeed, one of the Senators from the 
ereat State of New York has submitted resolu- 
tions, in one of which it is declared— 

“That true poliey requires the Government of the United 
States to strengthen its political and commercial relations 
upon this continent by the annexation of such contiguous 
territory as may conduce to that end, and can be justly 


| obtained.”’ 


The President, in his message, delivered at the 


| commencement of our session, told us that— 


“ The boundary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to the 
United States of New Mexico and Upper California, consti- | 
tuted an ultimatum, which our commissioner Was under no 
circtmstances to yield.”? 

He further told us, in the same message, that— 

s As the territory to be acquired by the boundary proposed 
might be estimated to be of greater value than a fair equiva- 
lent for our just demands, our commissioner was authorized 
to stipulate for the payment of such additional pecuniary 
consideration as was deemed advisable.’’ 

Put these sentences together, and they amount 
to a distinct avowal that the President will not 
make peace, unless he can get from Mexico more 
territory than is sufficient to pay our ** just de- 
It necessarily follows that he intends to | 
continue the war, with a view to enforce the adop- 
tion of his ultimatum by Mexico, and thereby ob- | 
tain from her territory of ‘‘ greater value thana 
fair equivalent for our just demands.”’ My ideas 
of justice have long taught me to believe, that when 
an individual or a nation was willing to give up as 
much land or territory as was sufficient to pay all | 
just debts, the creditor should be satisfied. But | 
here, from the Chief Magistrate of this great and | 
powerful nation of ours, we have a rule laid down | 
and prescribed io weak and feeble Mexico, which, | 
in substance, declares, that we will whip her until 
she surrenders a certain boundary of land, although 
itis more than enough to pay all our “ just de- 
mands.’? What would be thought of a creditor’s 
morality and sense of justice, whose appetite for 
annexation was so strong, that he could not be sat- 
isfied with a slip of his neighbor’s land, sufficient 
to pay the debt, but craved to ‘* swallow” the 
whole plantation! There is too much of that grasp- 
ing, dishonest avarice among individuals and na- 
tions. Now, sir, consider the debates here; look 
at the resolutions ofiered by the Senators from New 
York and Indiana, weigh well the contents of the 
President’s message, and do not forget the resolu- 
tions of mass meetings, newspaper essays and par- 
agraphs, openly advocating, not only the annexa- 
tien of the whole of Mexico, but the whole of |, 
North and South America which does not already | 
belong to us, and then you must perceive the ne- l 
cessity of an appeal to the people of the United | 
States, imploring them to pause and reflect where I 


| dissolution, and the death of our liberty. 


‘ually to everything. 
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they are going, and by what principles they are 
impelled, 

What do we want with more territory, either 
for a political or ¢ ommercial ol ject? The Ww hole 
of Europe contains but 3,000,000 square miles, 
running upto the uninhabitable frozen regions of 
the Arctic Ocean. The United States with Texas 
proper, contains 2,500,000 square miles. Wath 
New California and New Mexico added, we shall 
have more than 3,000,000 square miles. Is ita 
senuiment of vanity which induces us to enlarge 
our dominion over the unexplored wilderness of 
California? Ordo we want it because it will add 
to our power hereafter, and thereby make us more 
formidable in the eyes of the world as a military 
people? In my opinion, we already possess more 
of the elements of nauional power than all Europe 
combined. Inhabiting more favored latitudes, we 
produce everything necessary for the comfort of 
man, tin food, raiment, and shelter. There are but 
few luxuries which may not be abundantly raised 
in some of our various climates between the twen- 
ty-fifth and forty-ninth parallels of latitude, ex- 
tending from the capes of Florida in the south, to 
the sources of the Sicaiatia river in the north, 
Cotton, flax, hemp, wool, and we may add, silk, 
can be produced in sufficient quantities, not only to 
clothe our own people, but to supply the markets 
of the world. Sugar, rice, and almost every trop- 
ical fruit, can be raised in our southern possessions, 
more than sufficient to supply the domestic market. 
In grain and meat of every kind, we can feed our 
own people, and afford a large surplus to any nation 
that wants it. We have inexhaustible mines of iron, 
coal, copper, and lead. Our forests abound in the 
finest timber in the world. We even possess mines 
of gold that we may work, without coveting the 
mines of Mexico. All that we need is, to develop the 
resources of these rich possessions, and to convert, 
by art, the treasures of nature to the use of man. In 

veace we were doing it with a rapidity which aston- 
ished the world. We were not content to go 
ahead”? by steam power alone. Our forward move- 
ment was propelled by steam and lightning com- 
bined. We have already attained that degree of 
strength which would enable us to make successful 
defence against the world in arms. With bays, 
lakes, rivers, canals and railroads, for all purposes of 
intercommunication and trade, now affording great 
facilities, but nothing like equal to the wants of our 
people, with manufactures growing, with com- 
merce, internal and foreign, extending; with all 
these sources of comfort and enjoyment, and with 
the certain prospect of their enlargement to an in- 
definite extent, why need we covet the possessions 
of other nations? Sir, it is a mistake, a great mis- 
take, to suppose that we shall strengthen ourselves 
by the extension of our jurisdiction over Mexico. 
It will weaken us. It will inoculate our system 
with a poison which may result in our political 
It will 
certainly be attended with a vast expenditure of 
money for a long time to come—how long, no man 
can tell. We shall be compelled to keep large 
standing armies there, to prevent iNsurrections and 
rebellions. The money expended will be a great 
loss to us, but the valuable lives sacrificed under 
the influence of the climate, change of food, and 
other causes, will be still greater. There is a van- 
ity among men which induces each of them, too 
often, to believe that he can direct and manage, not 
only his own affairs, but the business of all his 
neighbors, much better than they can. We over- 
estimate our own powers and ability, when we 
suppose that we can excel in every pursuit of life, 
and carry them on all at the same time. There is 
a limit to the physical and intellectual faculties and 
ability of our species. We cannot attend individ- 
There is also a limit to the 
powers and capacity of government. No one gov- 
ernment, unless it be that of an absolute despot, 
governing by subordinates the distriets assigned 
them, can comprehend or superintend the various 
concerns of all the people of the earth. It is just 
as essential that there should exist different polit- 
ical and civil associations and governments, as that 
there should be different and separate families and 
households among the people living under any one 
government. The past history of our race exhibits 
the folly of grasping at universal empire. 


*« Rome, Rome, thou art no more 
Aa thou hast been,” 
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may be r,as well of other cities and dominions. 
Even the classic language of her orators and poets 
of the Augustan age is dead. ‘The liberties and 
laws of republican Rome perished under the fatal 
influences and policy generated by the enlargement 
and extension of her empire. Shall we find no 
warning inherexample? Can we legislate soundly 
or safely for a heterogeneous nation, composed of 
Anglo-Saxons, Aztecs, Negroes, and Spaniards, of 
every degree?) Shall we have interpreters in this 
and the other Llouse of Congress, when Senators 
and Representatives arrive from the State of Yu- 
eatan, and twenty other States now constituting 
the terriiory of Mexico? Can we hear all their 


petitions, and legislate on all their affairs? Can 
One OUpreme Court deci le all their causes brought 
up for a lj idication? What sort of Presidental 


elections shall we have, when the whole, or even 
the half, of Mexico is annexed? What will the 
voter in Oaxaca know of the character and quali- 
fications of the candidate residing in New Vork 
or Massachusetts? I might add, what will he 
care? 

Our true glory, it seems to me, will be best pro- 
moted by throwing away ambition, ‘ "was by 
that sin the angels fell.’ Let us develop all the 
resources and advantages to be found in our alread y 
vast country, Let us cultivate the arts of peace, 
and seck not the subjugation and annexation, by 
war and conquest, of any part of Mexico. 

But the rich productions of Mexican mines, and 
forests, and fields, we are told, would enrich our 
commerce and enlarge our revenues, and therefore 
we should favor annexation. If peace and amity 
can be restored, and commercial arrangements 
made, if intercourse and trade can be placed upon 
a footing mutually advantageous, it 1s difficult to 
perceive why we cannot derive as much profit mn 
trading with Mexico as a separate and independ- 
ent people, as we could when united. I have looked 
into the tables exhibiting the amount of our import 
and export trade with her for a series of years, 
and I find it has been too inconsiderable, at its 
most prosperous periods, to make annexation an 
object, with a view to enlarge our commerce with 
her. For a period of nine years prior to and in- 
cluding 1433, our imports from Mexico, on anaver- 
age, amounted to the sum of $4,798,054 per annum, 
and our exports to $4,670,375 annually. The next 
twelve years after that period, our imports have 
averaged a little more than five millions annually, 
and our exports a little upwards of four millions 
annually. During the year ending on the 30th of 
June, 1845, being the last prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the trade had declined so much, 
that our exports to Mexico only amounted to 
$1,152,531, and of this amount, there was $363,177 
im foreign merchandise, leaving but $784,154 of 
domestic produce exported. Our imports from 
Mexico during the same year, were to the value of 
$1,702,936. ‘The tables thus show, that for a pe- 
riod of more than twenty years, the average ex- 
ports and imports did not exceed $5,000,000 cach 
perannum. Now, it is the profit on this limited 
trade, and the prospect of enlarging it by annexa- 
tion, that are held out as motives to influence us. 
It is manifest, that if the whole amount wasa clear 
gain, it would not pay the fourth part of the ex- 
pense of prosecuting the war one year. As to the 
ndditional revenue we might derive from annexa- 
tion, if we could obtain any, it would be more 
than absorbed by the increased expenditure in gov- 
erning the country. 

The next point I shall despatch in a few words. 
It is, that we must take Mexico, the whole of it, 


to prevent its falling into the hands of England or | 


France, and the establishment of a monarchy by 
one of them. Ihave seen no evidence that either 


of these Governments want Mexico. It is the same 


story which used to be applied to Texas. May 


we not wait until there is some palpable demon- 


stration on the part of one or both of these Gov- 
ernments, to annex Mexico, and then tell them it 


shall not be done? The reasoning which justifies |! 
us in seizing Mexico, to prevent England or France | 


doing it, reminds me of a story, with which I shall 
conclude all I have to say on this head. Two per- 
sons were passing a farm one bright moonshining 
night, and saw a fine turkey roosting on the fence. 
They deliberated for some time in great doubt, as 
to the pr ne of taking it, one of them regard- 
ing it as a violation of conscience to do so. He 


| dren of destiny, that our fatalism would be devel- 


at length cot over all his difficulties, being assured 
by his companion, that he knew two rogues who 
were to pass that way, one of whom would cer- 
tainly take the turkey, if they did not. Under 
such reasoning, the farmer lost his turkey. The 
mass of the people will understand, and apply the 
moral of the story. 

but it is alleged to be our * manifest destiny’’ to 
overrun all this continent with the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and to extend the “area of freedom,’’ and 
the liberty of conscience. If these words mean 
anything, they amount to this, that we are driven 
by some law of necessity—some decree of the Al- 
mighty—to overturn the civil and religious institu- 
tions of all other nations on this continent, and to 
build up in their place just such systems as our 
own, or such as we may prescribe. If God has 
chosen us for any such purpose, and to accomplish | 
it by force of arms, the revelation has not been 
made tome. I have no faith in the doctrines of | 
any modern Peter the Hermit, who preaches prop- 
agandism by fire and sword. [ am unwilling to 
enter upon military crusades with a view to teach 
our politics or religion to the other nations of the | 
earth. Christianity, or, perhaps, more properly | 
speaking, the professors of Christianity have, as 
1 think, been signally rebuked by Providence in 
their wars to arrest the ** Holy Land” from the 
dominion of the followers of Mahomet. Sir, it is 
not in the nature of man to be taught true religion, 
or the true principles of civil liberty and republican 
rovernment, at the point of the bayonet, A state 
of war rouses every angry passion and vindictive 
feeling againstan invader. ‘There is an instinctive 
resentment against those who attempt to compel 
us to adopt their ereeds by force. Hence it is, 
that no cause can progress under teachers who un- , 
dertake to produce conviction by the sword, and 
who kill the body for the sin of unbelief. Perse- 
cution never did, and never will, benefit the perse- 
cutor, It may enable the persecuted to rise upon 
a tide of sympathy excited in their behalf. Tam 
a Protestant in polities and in religion. I do not 
believe that we can find infallibility on earth, either 
in church or State. I hope that the spread of the 
Christian religion over the earth, will accomplish 
ereat things for the amelioration of our race. I 
exult in the moral influences which the thirty-four 
Theological Seminaries, and their hundred and one 
professors, the thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-four preachers of the Gospel, and the 
three millions three hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand one hundred and forty communicants of Pro- 
testant churches in the United States, according to 


the latest returns, are spreading throughout our || 


land and nation. This estimate does not include 
Quakers nor Catholics, among whom there are 
additional hundreds of thousands, who inculcate | 
every virtue, and enjoin the practice of the com- | 
mandments delivered to Moses. 

If these Christian people desire the extension of 
civil and religious liberty, and if they would ac- 
complish their desires, they must work like their 
divine Head and Master did. They must per- | 
suade, and not attemptto drive. They must make 
impressions upon the understandings and hearts | 
of other nations by the weapons of reason and 
love. I admit “the rapture of the strife” on a 
battle-field, but it is only the essence of the glory 
of this world, and not of Heaven. It creates the | 
hero to be admired, and not the sage to be beloved. | 
The appropriate business of the one is to sack 
cities and devastate countries, waste and consume 
the substance of a conquered people, and leave 
women and children to starve amidst the carnage 
and death of their husbands, sons, and brothers. 
The business of the other is to build up cities, to 
improve countries, and to bring the blessings of 
peace and plenty, of intellectual and religious and 
social joy, to the happy homes of a numerous 
population. I had hoped that if we were the chil- 


oped in spreading Christianity and popular govern- | 
ment over the world through the instrumentality | 
of a bright and peaceful example, one of universal 
toleration in matters of opinion, and in which 
reason and persuasion would take the place of | 


bigotry and the stake. But, sir, I am no fatalist. || 


My faith is, that Gad hath set rood and evil before j 
us, and endowed us with free will to choose be- 
tween them. Our faculties are capable of guiding 
us aright, if We will but make a proper use of them; 


‘cannot tolerate such a grave injury without making 
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and we sin in the sight of Heaven, if we do not so 
use them. 

The defenders of the Administration contend 
that Mexico was preparing to invade our territory, 
and to make war; and, therefore, they insist we 
had the right, upon the principle of self-defence, 
to strike the first blow. Ladmu that individuals 
and nations, when they perceive an enemy about 
to strike, are not bound to wait and receive the 
blow, but may commence in order to ward off the 
injury by disabling the enemy. To show that 
Mexico intended to make war on us, the withdraw- 
al of her minister, after the resolutions for the an- 
nexation of Texas were adopted by Congress, and 
the heated remarks of MeXican officers, are refer- 
red to. Among others, a publication made by 
Garcia Conde at the head of the office of War and 
Marine in Mexico, dated July 12, 1845, has heen 
made to cut a conspicuous figure,in which he says, 
speaking of the annexation of Texas: ‘ The jin- 
justice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico 


hi} 


an effort to prove to the United States the possi- 
bility of her ability to cause her rights to be re- 
spected. With this object, the Supreme Govern- 


| ment has resolved upon a declaration of war against 


that Power.”’ Yet the *‘ Supreme Government” 


took good care to make no such declaration. Mex- 
ican officers have been guilty of perpetrating threats 
against and abuse of the United States, to an un- 
limited and immeasurable extent, I have no doubt. 


_ They speak to flatter the prejudices of their people, 
_pretty much after some of our high patterns. 


While we were claiming the whole of Oregon by 
positive assertions of our right, and whilst politi- 
cal chivalry was threatening to shed its last drop 
for 54° 40', Mexico was equally vociferous for the 
whole of Texas. Silly children may be frightened 
by gasconade—sensible men, never. Cowards 
crow tremendously, like fowls without game blood, 
so long as there isa fence between them; but bring 
them into the ring, and they raise their hack and 
back out. Sir, it has amused me, to see with what 
avidity we catch the hostile declarations of Mexi- 
cans and publish them to the country as a justifi- 
cation to the President for beginning this war. The 
friends of the Administration may have it, if they 
please, that every man, woman, and child in Mex- 
ico had taken the oath of Hannibal, the oath of 
eternal vengeance against us, and that they were 
making the most active preparations to march large 
armies not only into Texas, but into the very 
‘* vitals’? of the United States; and that the Presi- 
dent was perfectly informed of all their movements; 
and still the President is totally without. justifica- 
tion for his conduct, in my opinion. If all these 
things had been true, in their most aggravated and 
offensive manner, as soon as they came to the 
knowledge of the President, it was his duty, under 
that clause of the Constitution which says, * he 
shall from time to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shail 
judge necessary and expedient,” to have laid the 


| whole before the representatives of the people, and 


to call upon the Congress—the war-declaring power 
of our Government—to act in the premises. But 
instead of doing so, the President, on the 13th of 
January, 1846, without consulting Congress, which 
was then in session, orders General Taylor to leave 
his position at Corpus Christi, where he remained 
unmolested with his army for months, and to es- 
tablish himself on the left bank of the Rio Bravo 
or Rio Grande. On the 8th of March, 1846, Gen- 
eral Taylor began breaking up his camp at Corpus 
Christi; and on the 28th of that month a flag-staff 
was erected opposite Matamoros; ‘and soon the 


| flag of our country, a virgin one, (says Captain 


| Henry in his campaign sketches, page 66,) was 


seen floating upon the banks of the Rio Grande, 


proclaiming in a silent but impressive manner that 
the ‘area of freedom’ was again extended.”? The 
brave captain, in admiration of this event, says, on 
the same page, ‘* there was not ceremony enough 
in raising it, (the flag.) The troops should have 


|| been paraded under arms—the banner of our coun- 


try should have been hoisted with patriotic strains 
of music, and a national salute should have pro- 
claimed, in tones of thunder, that ‘ Liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable,’-had 
advanced to the banks of the Rio Grande.’’ Well, 
sir, there is something of glorification in all this; 
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but to the calm observer, it is the invasion of terri- 
tory held and claimed by a foreign nation. It is 
an act of war, made by the President of the Uni- 
ted States—by the one-man power—without con- 
sulting Congress, and is therefore a palpable vio- 
lation of the Constitution. If sanctioned by the 
people, then are we ready to tolerate any usurpa- 
tion, and to bow our necks to receive the yoke. 

It is impossible for the President and his sup- 
porters to escape one of two alternatives. He either 
knew at the time General Taylor was ordered, 
in January, to the Rie Grande, that the Mexican 
authorities and officers were in earnest in their hos- 
tile declarations, and were preparing for the exe- 
cution of them, or had reasonable grounds to believe 
there was danger from Mexican threats or prepa- 
rations, or he had no knowledge or belief that any- 
thing serious was contemplated on the part of Mex- 
ico. If the first—if he knew, or had goed grounds 
to believe, that Mexico was seriously engaged in 
preparing for war, he grossly violated his duty in 
withholding the facts, and in not communicating 
them to Congress prior to ordering the army to 
the Rio Grande. If the second—if he had no im- 
portant knowledge, and, consequently, nothing to 
communicate to Congress in relation to the hostile 
movements of Mexico, then he was guilty of march- 
ing the army into a country actually occupied and 
claimed by Mexicans, in ignorance of all the facts 
which could furnish a plausible apology for the 
recklessness of the step. He has, theretore, either 
concealed from Congress, possessing the war-de- 
claring power, by the Constitution, important in- 
formation, or he has, in ignorance of the facts, 
precipitated the country into hostilities without 
affording the representatives of the nation an op- 
portunity to exercise their constitutional powers in 
declaring or refusing to declare war. It is in this 
point of view that the unconstitutional conduct of 
the President is flagrant. And how is it defended | 
by his supporters? Why, sir, they say we have 
just cause of war against Mexico; and they and 
the President furnish a long list of specifications, 
the _e eee of which I shall hereafter con- 
sider. ell, let us admit that it is all true. What 
then? Because we have just cause of war against 
a foreign nation, does it follow that the President 
may begin it whenever he pleases, without con- 
sulting Congress, or waiting until Congress has | 
considered the subject at all? Sir, I arraign the 
President before his countrymen for the exercise | 
of a power in making this war which did not belong 
tohim. He sent an army to take possession of a 
country in the adverse possession of a people who 
were citizens of a foreign nation with which we 
were at peace, although there was no very good | 
feeling towards us. That was an act of war. It) 
was invasion. The President had no more right or 
constitutional authority to do it, than he has to send 
the army to Quebec or Havana, and take posses- 
sion of these cities and surrounding country, with- | 
out the sanction of a previous act of Congress, 

To give the Senate and country a distinct and | 
clear idea of the manner in which the war was be- 
gun ** by the act of the President,” allow me to | 
state facts as I have collected them from Captain 
Henry’s campaign sketches. He was an officer | 
in General Taylor’s army. He writes well and 
clearly, and from what I have heard of him, al- 
though we are not acquainted, his veracity cannot 
be questioned. Captain Henry states that— 


When General Taylor with his command reached the 
bank (of the Colorado) some twenty or thirty Mexicans || 


presented themselves and said, that if his force attempted to || P 


cross, they would fire upon it; that such were their or- 
ders.”’—Page 59. 

‘« Previous to the crossing, the adjutant general of General 
Mejia, the commanding general at Matamoros, made his ap- 
pearance, and handed to General Taylor a paper from Mejia, | 
‘ forbidding his crossing ; stating that he would look upon it | 
asa declaration of war,’ and left, assuring the General he | 
— be opposed, and that a fight was inevitable.””-—Page | 


These occurrences took place on the 21st of 


March, 1846. On the 24th of March, General 
Taylor arrived at Point Isabel, and was met there, | 
says Henry, ‘‘ by a deputation of fifty armed citi- | 
zens from Matamoros, with some important civil 
functionary at their head, who presented him a| 
paper protesting against our occupying the coun- 

try.””. The General having no time to discuss the | 


matter, told them very concisely, ‘‘ he wou:d give || 
them an answer at Matamoros’’-—page 63. On the 


arrival of thearmy at Matamoros, or opposite to it, || 


| upon his position as a declaration of war. 
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on the east bank of the river, General Worth was 
deputed by General Taylor to answer the deputa- 
tion which met him at Point Isabel. After some 
difticulty, General Worth and the Mexican Gen- 
eral La Vega, were brought together. General La 
Vega (says Henry) spoke of our arrival as an act 
of invasion; that the Mexican Government looked 
upon it as such, and asked the question, * what 
would we have done if we had been served so?” — 
page 66. Well, Mr. President, | should like to 
hear what answer the President himself, or his 
vindicators on this floor, would give to that ques- 
tion. None of them have yet, in this debate, placed 
themselves in the atutude of Mexico, and asked 
what they would do under similar circumstances. 
The rule of doing unto others as we would have 
them do to us, is, [ fear, obsolete in regard to the 
Mexican war. Well, sir, as I cannot tell how 
silent Senators, if compelled to speak, would an- 
swer La Vega’s question, I will give you Captain 
Henry’s answer, and I mistake the character of my 
countrymen altogether, if ninety-nine hundredths 
of them would not answer precisely as the noble 
Captain. He says, “ of course no reply could be 
given, except that we would have fought like lions 
for what we deemed our possessions.” Yes, sir, 
that is the true spirit of our people. Let any 
foreign nation send an army to take possession of 
what we deem ours, and which is in our oceupan- 
cy; let them put their feet upon any part of the 
State from which 1 come, and | will answer for 
every Kentuckian, that there is not one of them 
who will not fly to arms to drive the invader from 
the soil. And yet, sir, for the assertion of this 


| sentiment here—a sentiment without which there 


can be no true love of country upon earth—I sup- 


pose some malignant partisan may gazette me as | 


giving * aid and comfort” to the enemy. 

I will proceed with my extracts from Captain 
Henry’s book. On the 23th of March, as the army 
advanced to Matamoros, *‘two of the advanced 
cuard of the dragoons, being some distance from 
the main body, were pounced upon by a body of 
Mexicans, and carried off prisoners to Matamo- 
ros’’—page 65. ‘April Ist, General Taylor hav- 
ing demanded the release of the two captured 
dragoons, they were returned to-day, with nearly 
all their equipments’’—page 70. 
April, General Ampudia, long looked for, arrived 
at Matamoros—page 70. On the 12th of April, 
General Ampudia sends acommunication to Gen- 
eral Taylor, telling him ** he must leave his _posi- 
tion in twenty-four hours, retire to the Nueces, 


' and there await the settlement of the question YY 


negotiation, in default of which Mexico would loo 
”” Gen- 
eral Taylor sent word to Ampudia that ‘he did 
not require twenty-four hours, but would reply at 
ten o’clock, a. m., to-morrow.” On the 13th of 
April he did reply by saying ‘* he was sent here 
by order of his Government in a peaceful attitude, 
and intended to remain; and then warned him 
against the responsibility of firing the first gun.” 


| Pages 74 and 75. 


Well, sir, who fired the first gun? On the 4th 


/and 5th days of April, our troops shot two of their 


own men as they were deserting to the Mexicans. 
The deserters were shot, one on each day, as they 
were swimming the river—page 72. 
blood shed was that of our own men, and by the 
guns of our own men. Heaven forbid that this 
evil omen in the commencement of this war should 
ortend civil strife and bloodshed among ourselves 


in its final results. On the morning of the 10th of 


| April, ‘* Colonel Cross left camp, and not returning 
| in the evening, great fears were entertained for his 
safety” —page 73. On the 17th of April, Lieuten- | 


ants Dobbins and Porter, with ten men each, * left 
‘camp with the avowed intention of catching, if 
‘ possible, some of the band of the notorious Ro- 
¢ meno Falcon, hoping to discover some clue to the 
‘ murder of Colonel Cross’”—page 77. Onthe 18th 


of April, Lieutenants Dobbins and Porter, having || 
separated their commands, Lieutenant Porter’s | 


party, atabout two ee m., met with a party 
of armed Mexicans, engaged 1 

‘ they approached their camp, a Mexican snapped 
‘his piece at Lieutenant Porter, who returned it 
‘ with both barrels of his gun. ¢ 
‘ diately fled, and the Lieutenant found himself in 
‘the possession of ten horses and twenty Mexican 


* blankets”.—pages 77 and 78. Here we have the 


On the llth of || 


The first | 


n jerking beef. ** As | 


The enemy imme- |) 
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first snap from the Mexican, and the first fire, two 
shots, from our officer. Whether the Lieutenant 
supposed he had found Falcon and his men, te 
catch some of whom he had left camp,and whether 
he made any demonstrations evidencing his deter- 
mination to capture any of them before the Mexi- 
can *snapped,’’ Captain Henry does not inform 
us. But after the Mexicans fled, and after Licu- 
tenant Porter had taken the ten horses and twenty 
blankets, we are told that he and his men mounted 
and proceeded towards the camp. They had not 
proceeded far before they were attacked by e party 
of Mexicans concealed in a chaparral. : wes 
‘tenant Porter ordered his men to dismount, the 
‘enemy kept up a brisk fire; both of the Lieuten- 
‘ant’s barrels snapped, and nearly all the pieces 
‘ofhis men had been rendered useless by the rain.” 
The result of the whole was that Lieutenant Por- 
ter, and one of his men, named Flood, were killed, 
and the balance of his party dispersed, and got to 
camp as best they could. The soldier who got in 
last said he concealed himself in the chaparral, 
and saw the proce@@ings of the enemy. le re- 
ported that— 


ao 


* As soon as our men broke, they (the Mexicans) rushed 
upon the Lieutenant and Flood, the latter they surrounded 
and deliberately knifed, and then performed the same inbu- 
man office upon Lieutenant Porter.”’—page 75. 

Before this fight between Lieutenant Porter and 
the Mexicans commenced, General Taylor had 
blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, and stop- 
ped ‘fall supplies for Matamoros.’’? This appears 
from his letter to the Adjutant General, dated the 
15th of April, page 118, of document 196, for ses- 

' sion 1845-6. Onthe 26th of A wil, General Taylor 
wrote the Adjutant General forming him that 
General Arista had arrived in Matamoros on the 
24th, and assumed the chief command of the Mex- 
ican troops. 

“On the same day,’ says General Taylor, «he (Arista) 
addressed me a communication, conceived in courteous 
terms, but saying that he considered hostilities commenced, 
and should prosecute them.”’ 

Page 120 of same document. In the same letter, 
General Taylor mentions the engagement between 
the Mexicans and the dragoons, sixty-three strong, 
under Captain Thornton, and says— 

‘<Hiostilities may now be considered as commenced, and 
| I have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gover- 
nor of Texas for four regiments of volunteers,” &c. 

Captain Henry’s account of the defeat and cap- 
ture of Thornton, may be found on pages 82 and 
83 of his book. It occurred on the 26th of April, 
1846. I have thus given a very abridged account 
of the proceedings on the Rio Grande, up to the 
time when, according to the admission of all, war 
between the two nations existed. I have referred 
to book and page, where I derived my information, 
Is it not clear that it was ddeudiiedd ie the act of 
the President, in sending General Taylor with the 
army to the Rio Grande? Is it not equally clear 
that the Mexicans did not desire war with us, not- 
withstanding their threats against us? Our reso- 
lutions for the annexation of Texas, which are at 
the bottom of Mexican hostility, were approved on 
the Ist of March, 1845. If Mexico intended to 
make war on us for this act, why did she delay 
more than a year, before drawing the sword and 
striking the blow? If she wanted war, why did 
her authorities, from time to time, meet General 
Taylor in his advance, and almost implore him to 
go back, or they would be compelled to fight him? 
If she wanted war, why did Ampudia, on the 12th 
of April, require Genetal Taylor to retire to the 
Nueces, and there abide negotiations between the 
two Governments—why did he almost implore 
General Taylor to do so? 

“If, (said Ampudia,) you insist in remaining upon the 
soil of on Departinent of ‘Tamaulipas, it will clearly result 
fhat arms, and arms alone, must decide the question; and, 
|| in that case, [ advise you that we accept the war to which, 
with so much injustice on your part, you provoke us,’? &c. 

(See translation, page 119 of document 96 afore- 
said.) Sir, the idea is ridiculous, that weak and 
distracted Mexico, with a population of but little 
|| more than 7,000,000, so weak that she had not 
| even attacked Texas for years after the battle of 
San Jacinto, and when Texas had a population of 
‘| not more than 100,000 or 150,000 at most, should 
|| seriously think of making war against the United 
|| States, with a population of 20,000,000, backed by 
\| an efficient navy, when Mexico did not own asingie 
| ship, and sustained by an army not inferior, num- 
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bers considered, as they have proved themselves, 
to any in the world. Mexican gasconade was in- 
tended by their leaders to operate upon the ignorant 
masses of their own population, and to produce a 
political effect at home. Paredes, no doubt, thought 
he would make himself popular, and get up a pro- 
munciamentg in his behalf, by assuming to be the 
devotedadvocate of the honorand interests of Mex- 
ico, and by deluding his countrymen, through 
their prejudices against us. He succeeded, over- 
turned Bustamente, and rode into power. That 
was all he wanted, And we have nota few among 
ourselves, who, like Paredes s, pretended to be per- 
fectly devoted to the honor and interests of their 
country, but who, I am sorry to think, are just as 
willing as Paredes, for their own advantage, to play 
upon the prejudices and flatter the martial tastes of 
our people. LT believe they wantand expect power 
and official emoluments from it. There is danger 
that they will succeed, and force us upon the mad 
career of foreign conquests, 

The President and his defenders, fully sensible 
thatthe march of General Taylor tothe Rio Grande, 
blockading the mouth of the river, and taking posses- 
sion of the country, were acts of war per se, as Mr. 
‘Tyler would say, if the country on the Rio Grande 
belonged to Mexico, have been driven to the neces- 
sity of claiming all the land east of that river, from 
its mouth to its source, as a part of our own terri- 
tory throuch the annexation of ‘Texas; and being 
ours, the President had the right to march our 
army into it; and hence itis contended, Mexico 
was the invader, and shed the blood of our ciuzens 
upon our soil, Well, sir, I will punish any nation 
that invades our soil and sheds the blood of our 
eitizens; and hence it is with me an important in- 
quiry, to ascertain whether we did own the land 
up tothe Rio Grande, where Porter and Thornton 
were killed. ‘To satisfy my own mind, and to en- 
able me to take such course, as a Senator, which 
truth and patriotism required, [ have examined 
the question of title as well as I could, and my re- 
searches have resulted in the conviction that we do 
not own the soil where the first blood was shed in 
this war. I will state the grounds of my opinion 
as briefly as possible. By the treaty with Spain, 
in 1819, we relinquished to her all claim which we 
theretofore may have had to the territory lying west 
of the Sabine. After the Mexican people, by their 
revolution, had thrown off the Spanish yoke, and 
established their independence, we, by treaty made 
in April, 1831, conceded to Mexico the same bound- 
ary as before that time we had agreed upon with 
Spain. Thus, by two treaties, we have relinquish- 
ed all title and claim to land west of the Sabine 
river, now the eastern boundary of Texas. Have 
we at any subsequent time acquired a new ttle? 
It is contended that we have, through the Texan 
revolution and the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. By conceding the same territory 
to Mexico which we acknowledged, in 1819, be- 
longed to Spain, and when Mexico had no other 
title to it than that which was founded on revolu- 
tion and conquest, we have admitted the principle 
that Texas may acquire title in the same manner; 
and, consequently, if she did so acquire it, that it 
became ours by consummating the contract of an- 
nexation. The whole question turns, therefore, 
upon a fact: Did Texas conquer the country up to 
the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros? As to the 
declarations of Texas that the Rio Grande was her 
boundary, they are too idle to require notice. If 
men or nations could, by mere assertions, acquire 
property or territory, there would be no end to 
their wealth and dominion. Unfortunately for the 


honest reputation of individuals and nations, the | 


society within governments, and the relations of 
governments, are kept in perpetual turmoil by un- 
just assertions and claims. We must have facts, 
then, and not assertions. 

‘The Senator from Ulinois [Mr. Doveras] insisted 
that the revolution in Texas commenced in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the Mexican federal 
constitution of 1824, and the creation of a central 
consolidated Government, to which Texas was 
unwilling to submit, and that Texas successfully 
resisted the efforts of Mexico to bring her into sub- 
jection to the Central Government. That is, I 
believe, all true, and I could perceive very clearly 
that these facts constituted a just foundation upon 
which Texas could rightfully assert title to all the 
lands within her acknowledged limits before the 
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revolution commenced. Up to these limits she was 
possessed before she asserted her independence, 
and that possession coupled with right, would eon- 
tinue until Mexico succeeded in dispossessing her, 
which was never done. 1 therefore agree that 
Texas had title to all the land within her proper 
limits, and that we acquired her title by annexa- 
tion; although I must believe it was bad policy, on 
our part, to trade with Texas for that utle which 
she had secured by a revolution not ten years old 
when we made the bargain. We ought, at least, 
to have waited until she had enjoyed peaceable and 
adverse possession long enough to bar an eject- 
ment before purchasing the property. 

Mexico seems to doubt whether there be any 
international statute of limitations which bars her 
right in so short a time as Texas and the United 
States have agreed on. But let that pass. Conced- 
ing that ‘Texas, by her successful defence, secnred 
tite to all the land within her proper limits, does 
that defence equally avail to give her ttle to part 
of the Mexican States of Tamaulipas and New 
Mexico. Certainly not. How then can Texas, un- 
der the circumstances, enlarge her original bound- 
aries?) She could only do it by conquest, and the 
permanent occupation of the conquered district. 

It must be borne in mind, that the original west- 


ern boundary of Texas was the river Nueces; that 


the territories of Coahuila and Texas, united, 
formed one of the Mexican States; that Coahuila 
lay on both sides of the Rio Grande, having a co- 
terminous boundary with Texas, formed by the 
river Nueces; that the Mexican State of Tamauli- 
pas covered the country on both sides the Rio 
Grande, extending from the Nueces west, along 
the gulf coast, and bounded on the north by Coa- 
huila, and that New Mexico lay above, on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. It must also be kept in 
mind, that General Taylor’s army was sent into 


the State of Tamaulipas, according to the original | 
boundaries of these Mexican provinces, and that | 


the first battles occurred in what was at one time 
part of Tamaulipas, beyond all question. Now, 
did Texas at any time conquer and hold perma- 
nently that part of Tamaulipas in which the first 
blood was shed? Did she ever garrison her con- 
quests and keep any military force in that part of 
the country? If she ever did, I have no knowledge 
of the fact. If the fact exists, it is passing strange 
that it cannot be proved. I do not believe such 
a fact ever did exist, and I will now present the 
grounds of my belief as rapidly as possible. 

In the first place, the evidence furnished by Cap- 
tain Henry is conclusive, to prove that the Mexi- 
cans had possession, in fact, of the country on the 
left bank of the Rio Grande at the ume General 


Taylor invaded it, unde? the orders of the Presi- | 


dent. On the 24th of March, 1846, as General 
Taylor approached, the Mexicans at Point Isabel, 


' except one, burn their houses and fly before the 


enemy—(page 62, of Henry’s book.) At page 63, 


| Captain Henry says: 


“The country around Palo Alto is really beautiful, and I 
am not surprised the Mexicans are loth to part with it.” 


) res 6 65 s 8 ci i] : 
On pages 64 and 65 he speaks of the Mexican || 1, be marked upon any map I have examined. 


** settlements ;’’ ‘large fields’? being enclosed ; 
passing through a “long line of Mexican huts;’’ 
** stopped at one, and there was a regular rush for 
eggs and chickens;”’ * the floor paved with bricks 


and covered with beds;’’ * the poor devils (Mex- | 


ican population) at their cottage doors appeared 
pleased at our arrival, and saluted us as we passed.” 
Our army camped in a cornfield on reaching the 
Rio Grande. The corn was about * six inches 
high.”’ **General Taylor sent for the owner, and 
told him he would pay him what he thought was 
the value of the crop.’’ Page 68. 


At page 67 Captain Henry describes the country 
and its richness; speaks of the army occupying 


' cotton and corn fields, mentions the remains of a 


* beautiful garden”’ in which the ** orange, lemon, 
fig, banana, plantain, peach, and cocoanut” grew, 
and says: 

« Tris rich body of land is between thirty-five and forty 
miles in width, and some two hundred and fifty in length.” 

Captain Thornton was attacked when he and 
his men were at a house in a “large plantation:’’ 
page 83. In all this we see incontestable proofs 
that the Mexicans had possession of the country. 
When and how did the Texans ever have posses- 
sion of it? 
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west of the Nueces, give us his name, tell us why 
he was, and where he settled. 

{Here Senator Houston informed Mr. U. tha; 
aman named Power had settled west of the Nueces 
in 1832, under a Mexican grant.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, that was years 
before the Texan revolution commenced. What 
became of him? Was hea citizen of Tamaulipas 
or Texas? Did he conquer the country up to the 
Rio Grande? 

Mr. RUSK. Iam quite certain that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky does not desire to present any 
statement which is not strictly correct; and if Iie 
will allow me to interrupt him for a few moments, 
I will endeavor to pat him right with regard to this 
matter. ‘Ihe war commenced between Texas and 
Mexico in the year 1835, San Patricio at that time 
being a municipality—-a colony of James Power, 
There was a good deal of controversy whether the 
Texans should go to war or submit to the Centra! 
Government of Mexico, and a consultation was 
called in the fall of 1835 to settle the question. 
The various municipalities throughout Texas, and 
this municipality, sent delegates to that conven- 
tion, James Power being the representative from 
San Patricio. That consultation declared in favor 
of the constitution of 1824, and invited everybody 
on this as well as the other side of the river to 


‘rally and put down the central power. They were 


| ple of ‘Texas of their arms. 


| of affairs. 


necessarily compelled to establish a temporary 
government. ‘They passed various laws. Shortly 
afterwards, or about this time, the revolution broke 
out, In consequence of the attempt on the part of 
General Cos to enforce the law to deprive the peo- 
The provisional gov- 
ernment then passed several laws. Previous to 
that time, all the jurisdictions were called * de- 
vartments’’ and ‘* municipalities,’’?&c.—the former 
laving seven representatives, and the latter four 
or five. Counties were now formed, in order to 
carry out the necessary authority during this state 
Thus the county of San Patricio was 
formed; and instead of its being on this side, it 
was almost entirely on the other side of the river. 


|The revolution then broke out, and one of the very 
| first Mexican posts that fell was one at Lipautitlan, 


west of the Nueces; it was taken from the forces 
under Cos by the colonists of James Power, and 
citizens on both sides of the river, under the com- 


_mand of Philip Dinewitt, afterwards killed in Mex- 


| will find an apportionment of t 


ico. The resolution which the gentleman holds in 
his hand is, I presume, the resolution calling the 
convention. It was found necessary to take other 
steps; and if the gentleman has the whole of the 
laws passed by that temporary government, he 

i representatives 
to be sent to the convention which made the Dec- 
laration of Independence from this same jurisdic: 
tion—municipality of San Patricio. I recollect very 
well who represented it on that occasion, and it has 
been represented in our Congress ever since. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: Doubtless the gen- 
tleman from Texas has knowledge of many facis 
of which I am ignorant. Power and his men may 
have taken Lipautitlan—a place too insignificant 


| But did they keep it? Did they garrison the place 


,and hold permanent possession? 


Where is the 
place? How far from the Rio Grande? Was it 
in Tamaulipas?) Who and how many lived at it? 
And what were they doing there? I shall show 


from the laws of Texas, before I take my seat, 
| that San Patricio county, whatever may have been 


its boundaries, became depopulated. _ It will puzzle 
the astute politician to reconcile the idea of conquest 
with a positive acknowledgment that the county 
was abandoned—that it had bécome depopulated. 
Reliance has been placed upon the settlement of 
Corpus Christi, and the holding of that place, as 


_ evidence of Texan occupation and possession. But 
if I have ascertained the facts connected with that 


settlement correctly, they prove precisely the re- 
verse, Captain Henry, who staid there six months, 
gives us the account of its settlement, and how it 


was occupied and held, at pages 18, 19, and 20, of 


his book. He says: 


“Tt was first settled by Colonel H. L. Kinney, in 1838, 
who, in conjunction with his partner, Mr. Aubrey, estab- 
lished a trading post, to ‘neet the immense traffic carried on 
by the Mexicans. It was the extreme frontier settlement. 
The ireursions of the Indians were so frequent, and attend- 
ed with +o much danger, that he was forced to keep a regu- 


If ever they had a single settler in it || lar company of men, at his own expense, to defend his 





éranch.? {ts proximity to the Rio Grande made it the most 
convenient point for the contraband trade.”? 

» For the suppression of this illicit trade, the Government 
of Mexico kept constantly stationed on the Rio Grande a 
species of traops called ‘commissiones.’ They were usually 
commanded by some worthless vagabond, who was ready in 
a moment to sacrifice his duty for a bribe.’ 


Captain H. then gives us an account of an ex- 
pedition sent by the Government of Mexico, under 
an officer of the ** commissiones,’’ and two hun- 
dred men, to destroy Kinney’s goods, and take 
him prisoner. Kinney crossed the Nueces to ob- 


, for annexation. 


tain assistance. On his return, he found his valiant , 


company had not only deserted him, but stolen 
many of his goods. 
bravery, and finally saved his establishment by 
bribing the Mexican officer; and Captain Henry 
winds up the account by saying: **So much for a 
little ingenious bravery, and a happy application 
of the lever of the world.” 

There, sir, you have the history of Corpus 
Christima smuggling establishment in its origin, 
and protected against Indians by soldiers employed 
by a private company, and not the Government 


Kinney evinced tact and | 


of Texas, and maintained against Mexico by the | 


bribery of her officers. But, sir, this ts not all my 
proof. I have the statement of one of the most 
respectable men in Kentucky, whose nephew was 


one of the officers at Corpus Christi, and who in- | 


forms me that his nephew told him last summer, 
when on a visit, that the small force at Corpus 
Christi could net hold possession at all times 
without tampering with the Mexican officers; that 
his nephew had given a fine herse to keep fair 
weather with the Mexican commander at Mata- 


moros, and that Colonel Kinney himself had taken | 


the oath of allegiance to the Mexican Government. 
Now, sir, if these things be so, and there be no 
evidence that Texas ever marched an army to the 
Rio Grande in the neighborhood of Matamoros, 
is it not preposterous to contend that Texas, by 
conquest, extended her territory in the State of 
Tamaulipas up to the Rio Grande? 

I find, by an examination of the laws of Texas, 


(and the laws of a people constitute their best | 
history,) much which confirms the idea that Texas 


made and held no conquests up to the Rio Grande. 
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depopulated county, and remained subject to the 
operations of the resolution of the Sth June, 1537, 
as a depopulated county, until the passage of the 
act of the 18th January, 1845; and before the six 
months allowed for the organization of the county 
under this act had expired, Texas, in convention, 
had accepted the proposals made in our resolutions | 
It thus appears, that, instead of | 
Texas extending her settlements and possessions | 
towards the Rio Grande, she admitted by her 
laws, that two of her counties or districts had be- | 
comé depopulated, and she did not even attempt 
to reorganize them until about nine years after the 
battle of San Jacinto. But, sir, there is yet more 
Texan law which bears upon the question. | have 
not been able to discover any statute of Texas 
which defines the boundaries of San Patricio and 
Refugio counties. I was timited in time in making 
researches, and then the indexes are so deficient, 
my progress was slow. I did find, however, a 
resolution dated 17th December, 1536, requiring 
the chief justices of the several counties to give 
information to the Secretary of State as to the 
boundaries of their counties. From this I infer, 
that there was no statute prior to that date, giving 
the bounds of the counties of San Patricio or Re- | 
fugio; or if there be a statute, that it did not extend 
their bounds west of the Nueces. Whether the | 
chief justice of San Patricio reported that his 
county went to the Rio Grande, | do not know. If | 
he did, his report cannot extend a jurisdiction over 
the Mexicans upon that river, and separate them 
from the State of Tamaulipas. 

In the map published by Thomas G. Bradford, | 
in 1839, and entered, according to the act of Can- | 
gress, in 1838, Texas is laid downas being bounded | 
west by the Nueces. That map lays down the | 
line separating Coahuila and Tamaulipas as cross- 
ing the Rio Grande above Laredo, leaving that | 
place in the State of Tamaulipas. Coahuila and | 
Texas were united and formed into one State, by | 


' 
| 


| an act or decree passed at Saltillo, on the 15th of 


| laws passed by the Legislature of Coahuila and 


August, 1824, in which they are declared to be one | 


| State, and the territory thereof to be that recog- 


nized as both provinces up to that time. In the | 


_ritory. 


‘of the war and our private claims. 


i 
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the non-payment of “ long-deferred claims.’” He 
ought to have seaainnaal that he had refused to 
pay the claims of our citizens for French spolia- 
tions, even after they had been provided for by 
Congress, much longer deferred than any of their 
claims against Mexico. But although the Presi- 
dent will not himself pay, it may still be very proper 
to make Mexico do it. How much will the ex- 
penses of the war and the claims of our citizens 
amount to? I wish to goa little into particulars, 
and ascertain the sums we are to demand, and then 
we shall be better prepared to decide upon the ex- 
tent and value of the indemnity to be exacted. The 
President tells us in the message, that Mexico can- 
not satisfy the claims of our citizens, and ‘ reim- 
burse the United States for the expenses of the 
war,’’ except by ceding to us a portuon of her ter- 
‘“« The doctrine of no territory is the doc- 
trine of no indemnity,’’ says the President. Let 
us begin the calculation, and estimate the expenses 
The account 
stands thus: 
Balance in the treasury February 1, 1845, now 

BION vinnicnin ctenegrenscieovernes cae reunnes sean. eee 
Treasury notes under the act of 2d February, 1846 10,000, 00 
Treasury notes under the act of 28th January, 1847 23,000,000 
Loan or treasury notes now asked for by the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury....ccccccoccccessccees 
Add the value of bounty lands, according to the 


reportof the Commi-sioner of the Land Office 
to the Committee on Publie Lands 


18,729,114 


14,550,000 
We have thus expended, if we could get peace 
CORE 5:5. 6-06.08 wees ci ciccceevedess cece cee scQeaeomes 
But this is nothing like all; we have, by the war, 
laid the foundation for an increased expenditure of 
millions more, and with which the country will be 
burdened for years to come. The claims of the 
mutilated and disabled soldier, and the widows and 
orphans of the dead, for pensions, are pouring in 
upon us. There isaclaim now before the commit- 
tee of which I am a member, for more than fifteen 
thousand dollars, for property taken and used to 
supply the wants of one of our regiments, and how 
many more thousands we shall be called to pay, 
for property used in the same way, no one knows 
or can even conjecture. The claims of our citizens 
against Mexico are as follows: 


' 
| Amount allowed by the Commissioners, under the treaty, and 


On the 10th of December, 1835, Texas resolved to 


call a convention to form aconstitution, and in her 
resolutions declared, that ‘‘ all free white males and 
Mexicans opposed to a central government”’ were 
allowed to vote. Also, soldiers then in the army 
were allowed to vote by proxy. The judges and 
alcaldes were authorized to designate the places of 
holding the elections. In these resolutions, no 
particular district or territory was specified from 
which representatives were to be elected. They 


constituted a general invitation to all persons op- || and the Rio Grande one.’’ 


posed to the Central Government of Mexico to 
cooperate. 

On the 5th June, 1837, Texas passed a resolu- 
tion ‘relating to elections for depopulated dis- 


Texas, I find an act, under date of the 12th of 


it 


April, 1827, granting the exclusive privilege of 


| introducing steamboats to Bradburn & Staples, | 


tricts,’’ in which it was provided, that the President | 


might order polls to be opened for the depopulated 


districts in any part of the Republic where the | 


citizens of such district or county may be tempo- 
rarily residing, until such times as they could 
return with safety to their homes. 
was to continue in force during the war with Mex- 
ico. Here, then, is record evidence, taken from 


This resolution | 


| Tamaulipas as a conquest. 
| right, and making no conquest in the neighborhood | 


‘in that portion of the Rio del Norte (alias Rio || 
Grande) that belongs to the State;”’ thus showing || 
that only a part of that river passed through the 
territory. In apportioning the representation, I 


find an act passed in March, 1827, which gives the | 


‘districts of Saltillo, Paras, and Monclova, three || 
deputies, proprietors, each; that of Texas, two; 
I have thus found 
nothing which gave Texas the shadow of a right, 
originally, to that part of the State of Tamaulipas, | 


| in which the battles on the Rio Grande were fought; , 


and I have looked in vain for the evidence of the 
fact, that Texas made and held any portion of | 
Having no original 


of Matamoros, we could acquire no title, through | 
Texas, byannexation. On the 12th of June, 1837, | 
the Legislature of Texas passed a resolution, autho- | 


| rizing their President to send a flag of truce to 


the statute book of Texas, that a part of the dis- | 


triets of Texas had been depopulated by the war. 


What districts were they? The laws of Texas 


furnish the answer, and furnish it most effectually, | 


so far as my present inquiry isconcerned. On the 


elections for depopulated districts was repealed so 
far as it operated upon the counties of Refugio and 
San Patricio, and from and after the passage of the 


act, elections in these counties were to be held | 


within their limits, and not elsewhere. 


The 4th 


section of the act of 1845 provides, that the reor- | 


ganization of these counties shall be had within 
six months from and after its passage, and proper 
returns made of all elections of county officers to 
the Department of State. The 5th section of the 


act of 1845, makes Corpus Christi the county seat | 


of San Patricio county. Before that time, the 
county seat had been on the east side of the Nueces, 
By the constitution of Texas, adopted 17th March, 
1836, San Patricio count 

representative. Thus we hues the laws of Texas 
proving that San Patricio, on the Nueces, was a 


} 
| 
i 
i} 
1} 
i| 
Ht 


Matamoros, to procure a release of prisoners then 
there. If at that time she had conquered the coun- | 
try, why did she not erect a battery, as General 
Taylor did, opposite to Matamoros, and by her 
cannon compel the surrender of the prisoners? If 


e : | the country was not then conquered, at what sub- | 
18th of January, 1845, the resolution relating to || 


sequent period was the conquest made? I will not 
pursue the inquiry any further. I have presented 
the facts upon which my mind has been forced to 


| the conclusion, that the Mexican Government did 
| not commence this war * by invading the territory 


* of the State of Texas, striking the first blow, and | 
‘shedding the blood of our citizens on our own 


'*soil;”? but that it was unconstitutionally com- | ; 
| ernment, and an ample fund, also, for the satisfac- 


menced by the President of the United States. 
What are we now fighting for? Indemnity for | 


the past and security for the future, the President || 


answers. I am for these also; but my indemnity | 


and my security may be very different from the || 


part of which has been paid........... 6... ++..$2,826,079 
Amount approved by our Commissioner, but disap- 
proved by the Mexican Commissioner, and not 


Hote Ob RF WS GMINTE cs ow occ. cecesssencecsce 28 .§20 
Amount of claims not acted on or decided....... 3,336,837 
Total individual claims........ cede enanael $6 291,536 


If we could arrest the war this moment, with 
what we have already spent, with the liabilities al- 
ready incurred, and with what we should be com- 
pelled to expend in bringing our armies home, and 
paying them up to the time they were disbanded, 
no reasonable estimate of our extra war expenses 
ean bring them beiow a hundred millions of dollars. 
But how will it be if we go on? The Secretary of 


| the Treasury estimates the deficiency for the year 


ending July 1, 1849, at $36,274,055. Pass this 
| bill for ten thousand more regulars, and the other 
| bill reported by the Military Committee for twenty 
| thousand more volunteers, and bring upon the 

country the increased expenditure of feeding and 
| clothing them, supplying them-+with arms, and 
| transporting them to, and marching them through 
| Mexico, and add these new expenditures to the 

past, and well may the tax-paying people of tie 
| United States begin to tremble, and ask what is to 
| become of us? Now, itis the President’s proposed 
| policy to obtain indemnity from Mexico in land 
| for this vast expenditure. We must not forget 
| that the President authorized his commissioner, 
| Mr. Trist, to pay something to Mexico for the ces- 
sion of California and New Mexico, but he did not 
| tell us how many millions he had authorized Mr. 
| Trist togive. Enough appears, however, to show, 
| that, in the President's opinion, if he could secure 

territory amounting to his ultimatum, he would 
| thereby secure a pecuniary indemnity for the Gov- 


| tion of individual claims. 

Now, sir, I do not hesitate to declare that a pe- 
| cuniary indemnity is an impossibility. The idea 
can have no other effect than to delude the people. 


| President’s. What does the President include in || I will not charge that it was thrown out witlf that 


| 
1} 


was entitled to one || and the amount of the “ 


! 


his ideas of indemnity? The expenses of the war, | 
just and long-deferred 

elaims of our citizens’ against Mexico. I think.the 
President is the last person who should complain of 





| design. It can be demonstrated, if our past expe- 
rience is worth anything, that the hope of a pecu- 
niary indemnity isa sheer delusion. Suppose New 
‘ Mexico and California ours, what steps must we 
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take to gain this | uniary indemnity with which 
to reimburse the Government and pay the claims 
of our citizens? We must begin with other heavy 
expenditures, and we must pay them years before 
we shall get a dollar inretarn, Our first step will 
be to establish two or more territorial governments; 
our second, to create two or three surveyors-gene- 
ral, and to provide for the employment of a multi- 
tude of deputy surveyors; and our third, to create 
land offices and provide for registers and receivers. 
In doing all this the Executive will have a harvest 
of patronage by which he can feed scores of lean 
vi hungry parusans, “he national treasury will 
pour its treasures into the laps of territorial gov- 
ernors, judges, legislators, marshals, and attorneys, 
surveyor-generals, and deputy surveyors, registers 
and receivers. Verily, the first plague of Egypt, 
the curse of blood, is now upon us, but as it passes 
away, the second follows. I see the frogs, skipping 
and jumping in the shape of innumerable office- 
seckers and office-holders. Yes, sir, and they will, 
as of yore, invade our bed chambers and kneading 
troughs, so that the people will not be able to sleep 
or eat. 

jut, sir, there is something more of expense 
nfier you have quieted the Mexican title and pur- 
chased her claim to New Mexico and California; 
you must, if you do as you heretofore have done, 
extinguish the Indian titles to the land, before you 
begin to survey and sellit. Your Indian Depart- 
ment now costs you annually about $1,720,000. 
Llow many more thousands shall we have added 
to it in the shape of annuities to the Camanches 
and to all the Indians who inhabit the territories 
we acquire ? 

There is still yet another thing to be considered. 
When we get California and New Mexico, how 
much vacant and unappropriated land shall we get 
with them? In the acquisiuon of Florida and 
Louisiana, we did not molest private rights. We 
have confirmed the Spanish and French grants, and 
spent thousands and thousands of dollars legisla- 
ting about them, and providing for commissioners 
to investigate them. But what will be the value 
of the vacant land we shall get?) We have reports 
of bleak mountains and desert plains, and some rich 
valleys; but the great California basin is yet unex- 
plored, and no one can tell us anything of its value. 

Now, sir, when you add to the expenses of the 
war and the claims of our ciuzens, the necessary 
expenditures to support territorial governments, tu 
support your land system, to extinguish Indian 
titles, and to distinguish the appropriated and the 
vacant lands, is it possible for us, by bringing our 
new acquisitions into market, to obtain, by the 
sales, money enough to pay the interest on the 


capital? tis impossible, unless the vacant lands | 


to be acquired are more valuable, and will sell 
faster, and at higher prices than our own rich 
muublic domain has done. 

For the last fifteen years, the sales of our public 
land have given us an annual average of $9,856,319. 
During the years 1845-6-7, when the country was 
flooded with the “better currency ” of General Jack- 
son’s pet-bank system, when speculation and spec- 
ulators, in private as well as political circles, had 
run mad, more than $48,000,000 were received, 
arising from the sales ot the public lands. Leaving 
out those three years, and then the average receipts 
of the remaining twelve of the last fifteen years, for 
public lands, is only $3,305,803. ‘The Land Com- 
mittee, of which L ama member, obtained from the 
Commuussioner of the General Land Office, a report, 
dated the 22d of January last, from which it ap- 
pears that up to the Ist day of January of the pres- 
ent year, the whole number of acres of public land 
sold by the Government, amounted to 99,295,661 
acres, and that the amount of purchase money 
received therefor was $137,358,.274. The Commis- 
sioner reports the sums paid for the public lands to 
France, to Spain, to Indians, and for surveying and 
selling, &c., at $80,525,019; leaving an apparent 
balance in favor of the Government of $56,833,255. 
"The interest account, however, on the expenditures 
of the Government, is very defective; so that it is 
a doubtful question, if interest were properly cal- 
culated and added to the principal, whether, up to 
thid day, after more than fifty years’ sales of the 
richest vacant domain on earth, the Government 
has yet been indemnified for its expenditures and 
interest upon them. In view of all these facts in 


| the revenue from all these sources above specified ought 


_ done, the Secretary is only convinced that we ought | ‘ , 
Sir, there is no patriot, there is no man who hasa 


The War with Mesico—Mr. Cnbereeed, 


is not the least reason to suppose that we can even 
get enough from the sales of the vacant and unap- 
propriated lands in California and New Mexico, 
to pay the interest on our money invested in this 
stock, much less a reimbursement of the principal. 
Every day we continue the war, iis account be- 
comes Worse on our side; and of this fact the Presi- 
dent and his advisers seem to be sensible, for they 
have changed their policy in conducting the war, 
and now say—Mexico shal! be taxed, and forced 
to contribute the means of her own subjugation. 

The President, after speaking of the kind’ man- 
ner in which he had directed our commanders to 
treat the Mexican people, with a view to prevent 
the body of the Mexican population from taking 
up arms against us, says, ‘* Not appreciating our 
‘ forbearance, the Mexican people, generally, be- 
‘came hostile to the United States, and availed 
‘themselves of every opportunity to commit the 
‘most savage excesses upon our troops.’’ After 
mentioning how they *‘ robbed and murdered,” the 
President says, ‘* the Mexicans having thus shown 
‘ themselves to be wholly incapable of appreciating 
‘our forbearance and liberality, it was deemed 
‘proper to change the manner of conducting the 
‘war, by making them feel its pressure, according 
‘to the usages observed under similar cireum- 
‘stances by all other civilized nations.’? How 
were they to be made to “feel???” By taking their 
property for the support of the army, and by levy- 
ing contributions or taxes, is the answer. This 
ten-regiment bill has been denominated, by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
‘a wise financial measure,’? inasmuch as it will 
enable us to conquer the mines of Mexico, and 
collect contributions. 

The first remark I shall make upon this new 
policy of making Mexico pay money through the 
instrumentality of our army, is, that it seems to 
contradict that part of the message which says, | 
‘* Mexico has no money to pay.”’ If we can force 
some four or five millions of dollars from her, an- 
nually, by an army of tax-gatherers, she certainly, 
with a litthe patience on our part, could pay our 
individual claims in cash; and, consequently, the 
‘doctrine of no territory’’ is not necessarily the 
‘doctrine of no indemnuy.’’ The Secretary of 
the Treasury contemplates four sources of revenue 
in Mexico: first, seizing supplies without paying 
for them; second, duties on imports; third, duties | 
upon exports; and fourth, the seizure and appro- 
priation of all the internal revenues of Mexico, 
except transit duties, which are to be abolished. 
But how much money, with the help of the army, 
can be collected from these sources, the Secretary 
seems to have great difficulties in estimating. He 
says it will depend upon future contingencies. 

“1f,? says the Secretary, “our armies are withdrawn 
from the capital and ports of Mexico, nothing would be 
received from such coutributions. If they were withdrawn 
from the capital, retaining the ports, no safe transit being 
open for imports into the interior, and to the rieh and popu- 
lous portion of the country, including the mining region, a 
very small revenue would be derived from this source, as 
shown by past experience—probably not exceeding one mil- 
lion dollars per annum. It, however, the ports at present 
occupied by our forces be retained, and all the rest seized or | 
blockaded, so as to prevent the carrying of imports into the | 
interior, through any other ports than those held by our 
forces; if the roads were then open into the interior, through 
the city of Mexico and the mining region, and the route | 
across the isthmus reudered secure, it is my conviction that 


not to be less, so far as the duties on exports and imports are | 
concerned, than has heretofore been collected by the Gov- 


ernment of Mexico.” 

After all these ‘ifs,’ the Secretary has left us 
entirely in the dark as to the sum we may expect 
from Mexican taxation, and, after various state- | 
ments, winds up by telling us: 

« Under these circumstances, itis impossible to name any || 
precise sum as that which would probably be derived from | 
military contributions in Mexico” 

No one could expect a ‘* precise sum” to be | 
named by the Secretary; but I should have been | 
gratified had he ventured a guess with his superior 
information. But what are we to do, in order to 
get something more than we have heretofore ob- 
tained from Mexico? According to the Secretary’s 
suggestions, we are to hold all conquests already 
made, go on with other conquests, open roads, and 
keep open communications; and then, all this being 


to receive (not that we would) not less than Mexi- 


, or wealth, or both combined. 


| enemies. 
| have the laws we prescribe to Mexico applied to 
ourselves? Speak ye, Senators, and tell me, which 


give my vote for this bill as a financial measure 


upon such uncertainties, 

Well, sir, | have turned my attention to General 
Scott’s orders, in execution of the plans of the Pres. 
ident, for collecting revenues in Mexico. His 
total levy upon the nineteen or twenty States of 
Mexico named by him is $3,020,970; and he pro- 
ceeds to apportion it among the several States in 
proportion, I suppose, to some rule of population 
He thus requires 
Mexico, State and federal district, to pay $668,332; 
the State of Puebla to pay $424,276, and so of the 
rest, making up the aggregate. General Scott’s 
object seems to be, to seize the fourth source of 


| Mexican revenue mentioned by the Secretary. 
| His assessments upon the several States are to 


take effect from the time they are severally occu- 


pied by the army. In addition to the $3,020,970, 


the General continues, for the use of his military 
chest, the duties on the production, melting, assay- 
ing, and coining the precious metals. Now, the 
whole revenue thus proposed to be levied by Gen- 


eral Scott, cannot greatly exceed, if it reaches, 


$4,000,000. Suppose duties on imports and ex- 
ports would go to 96,000,000 per annum, about 
twelve times as much, I believe, as we have here- 
tofore received, and suppose we could, by foraging 
the country, get $5,000,000 more, by these means 
we should collect a total of $15,000,000, about the 


amount of Mexican revenue, according to Mr. 


Poinsett, in her most prosperous days. Can any 
one expect greater success than this? I do not be- 
lieve we shall get one-fifth part of it; but suppose 
we get the whole, how, then, will the account 
stand? I can answer from the laws on your stat- 


'ute books. You appropriated for the support of 


your army for the fiscal year ending on the 30th 
of June, 1845, $3,803,375 39. ‘This was the last 
fiscal year of peace, immediately preceding the 
commencement of hostilities. You appropriated 
for the support of the army for the fiscal year end- 
ing on the 30th June, 1848, $32,168,461 88. Thus 
the difference between your peace appropriation 
for the support of the army and the appropria- 


_tion for the first entire fiscal year of the war is 


$28,967,084 49. At this rate, if you could get 
$15,000,000 annually from Mexico to help to sus- 
tain your army, you would still have to supply 
for that branch of the service alone, by loans or 
taxes, $13,965,086 49 annually—more than was 
spent in time of peace. Does not everybody see 
national bankruptcy, or heavy taxation, staring us 
in the face, unless we put an end to this state of 
things. 

But, sir, on what machinery does General Scott 


| rely to collect his Mexican taxes—what »-~ »cies 


does he intend to employ? Let me rea? at 


| he says on the subject: 


«The Governors and members of the Legislat. in the 
different States, and collecting officers now in commission 


| and heretofore charged with the collection of the federal dues 
| of any kind, will be individually held responsible in their 


persons and property for the collection and full payment of 
this assessment, one-twelfth monthly,” &c. 
And again he says: 


“On the failure of any State to pay its assessment, its 
functionaries, as above, will be seized and imprisoned, and 


| their property seized, registered, reported, and converted to 


the use of the Occupation, (army,) in strict accordance to 
the general regulations of this army. No resignation or ab- 


| dication of office by any of the said Mexican functionaries 


shall excuse one of them from any of the above obligations 
or penaliies.”’ 


In what volume of the laws of nations shall we 
find anything to justify such orders as these? In 


/ what history of the most renowned conquerors, 


savage or civilized, shall we find precedents for 
proceedings like these? We invade and overrun 
a foreign country, and then say to its governors, 
legislators, and officers, you. shall go and collect 
taxes for us, from month to month, and year to 

ear; and if you dare refuse, we will send your 
Gadion to dungeons, and confiscate your property. 


| No resignation or abdication shall excuse! In our 


own ne this capital has been occupied by our 
Should it occur again, are we willing to 


among you, at the order of an invader, to save 
your property and escape a jail, would be induced 
to assume the office of tax-gatherer for the enemy? 


co has heretofore collected, ‘so far as the duties | spirit, who would thus degrade and subject him- 
reference to the operations of our land system, there ‘| on exports and imports are concerned.’’ I cannot || self to the scorn and contempt of his own fellow- 
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citizens. It is not the speeches we make here 
which induce the Mexicans to proclaim, ** Death 
to the Yankees without mercy,”’ as General Pierce 
may suppose; but it is the conduct of this Admin- 
istration of ours. If these new principles are in- 
terpolated in the code of nations, there will be an 
end throughout the civilized world of those rules of 
courtesy, chivalry, magnanimity, and mutual re- 
spect which have heretofore greatly alleviated the 
horrors of war; and deadly hate, plunder, and ex- 
termination will be the resuk. Instead of Whig 
speeches aggravating the bitterness and vengeance 
of Mexican hostility, they must have directly the 
contrary effect, because they will convince Mexico 
that all sense of justice and all respect for the rules 
of civilized warfare have not yet entirely departed 
from among us. 

I think I have proved that a pecuniary indemnity | 
for the expenses of the war is an impossibility. 
What security do we want for the future? We 
have that in our strength and in the capacity which 
the army has exhibited to achieve victories and 
overcome obstacles. The army has manifested a 
capacity which has astonished us. In that there | 
is cause of exultation, and in the prowess of our 
army and navy we have security. Does the Pres- 
ident wish Mexico bound over to keep the peace, 
and to enter into bonds with Great Britain or France 
as surety? If that is his meaning by “ security for 
the future,” I shall leave it to the President to take 
the preliminary oath. As for myself and Ken- | 
tuckians, we cannot swear that we are afraid. 

A few more words, and I have done. In pros- | 
ecuting this war, we have lost about five thousand | 
officers and soldiers, in killed and wounded. We. 
have lost a great many more by the climate of 
Mexico and other causes. For this loss there is | 
no indemnity. If we continue this war, losses in 
the death of officers and soldiers will continue. I} 

I believe the annexation of any considerable | 
portion of the Mexican population to our country 
would be a lasting curse. What, then, ought we 
to do, in the difficulties which surround us? My 
opinion is, that this Congress ought to declare, by | 
resolution, what we require of Mexico. I would | 
say to her, you must pay every cent you justly 
owe our citizens; you must and shall refrain from 
future spoliations; you have committed many 
faults; you must reform; you may pay us what | 
you owe, in money if you can; if not, we will take |! 
the Bay of San Francisco and the country around | 
it, and to our Oregon line, if you prefer to give it. || 
That bay will be valuable to us as a naval power, | 
and worthless to you. I would assume a defen- | 
sive line, including such territory as would secure | 
the claims of our citizens, and say to Mexico, this 
we intend to hold a reasonable time, to enable you 
to do us justice; and if you will not, then we shall 
permanently appropriate it. If any Senator who 
sustains the Administration will introduce resolu- 
tions based upon the principles stated, I shall re- | 
joice to vote with him in their support. I know | 
it is useless for me, or any one on this side, to | 
move in the matter. 

I shall vote against the bill, because Mexico is 
already conquered, and we shall have no more_ 
battles of consequence to fight, and because I am | 
opposed to raising armies for the purpose of col- | 
lecting taxes in a foreign country. The taxes to | 
be collected would not support the ten regiments, | 
if raised. Were I not exhausted, I would speak | 
of the irresponsible and dangerous power which | 
the President is exercising, through the army and | 
navy, in his attempts to appropriate the revenues || 
of Mexico, without law, and at his own discretion. | 
But I must desist. | 

If my advice is disregarded, as I suppose it will || 
be; if this bill is passed, and if, in addition, you | 
call for more volunteers, as a citizen, I shall obey 
your laws. It is a part of my creed to submit to | 
the will of the majority, constitutionally expressed, 
and to endeavor to carry it out. As a legislator, | 
itis my province to oppose the adoption of meas- |) 

| 


ures which I believe to be injurious; but when 
adopted, acquiescence and a fair trial of them is 
the duty of us all. Upon these grounds, I have 
heretofore invited volunteers to your standard, in 
public speeches. I shall vote for all supplies to || 
sustain the existing establishment, but will not || 
enlarge the army, which, with the forces in the | 
field, and those authorized to be raised under ex- | 
isting laws, exceeds sixty thousand men. 


i 


i 


| its origin in the annexation of Texas. It isa weak 
| tius, or Vattel, or an 


| nations. 


| ted, Mexico and Texas were at war. What, then, 


| Texas was gone—her nationality became merged 


| Texas we annexed the war. 


author of annexation; he said that whatever praise 


Sis, Hie anil Mickie Br: Dee 


I have endeavored to exhibit the dangers of our 
present position, the erroneous Executive action 
which brought us into difficulties, and I have rea- 
soned against a career of conquest aud annexation. 
If the people will not arrest such a career, we shall 
see whether destiny or fate conducts us to univer- 


_ sal empire, or, with a whirlwind of anarchy, rends 
' and scatters, in irrecoverable fragments, the politi- 


cal edifice of American liberty. 
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United States. He declared slavery to be a phi- 
lanthropic, a humane institution; that it improved 
the condition of the African race, morally and 
physically, saving them from idiocy, pauperism, 
and insanity. And he laid it down as a principle 
that it was unsafe to slavery within the United 
States to permit any slaveholding State of the 


_ Union to be bordered by a foreign State in which 


slavery did not exist. Now, sir, when Texas 
became a part of the Union, with Mexico, a free 
State, upon her borders, was it not as much the 
duty of the Government to protect slavery in 
Texas as before in Louisiana or Arkansas? If 
Mr. Calhoun was justifiable in going to war with 
Mexico to establish slavery in ‘Texas, is not Mr. 
Polk justifiable in prosecuting that war for the pur- 
pose of establishing slavery in Mexico? Nor does 
it stop here; but upon Mr. Calhoun’s principle 


| we must go on, making war, annexing, conquer- 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the Bill authorizing a Loan of $18,500,000: 
Mr. DUER said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: Some time ago, when the House 
had under consideration the message of the Presi- 


the Mexican war. 
nate as to obtain the floor. What I then wished 
to say, it would not, I suppose, be out of order for 
me to say now. But I do not desire to fatigue the 
committee by going over beaten ground. ) 
things have been said, and well said, which, as | 
could not hope to give them either additional force 
or novelty, it would be useless to repeat. I shall, 
therefore, entirely omit the consideration of some 
of those questions which have been so ably dig- 
cussed here; and, with respect to others, I shall 
content myself with expressing my opinions with- 
out, at least in any detail, offering arguments in 
their support. 

It seems to me unquestionable that this war had 


and incorrect mode of expression to say that the 
annexation led to war; the annexation was war. 
It is not necessary, to prove this, to refer to Gro- 

other writer on the law of 
It is ane of being made plain to the 
commonest understanding. It is in the nature of 
an axiomatic truth. It follows inevitably from in- 
disputable facts. None, I suppose, will deny, that 
when the measure of annexation was consumma- 
became of that war? The separate existence of 
in ours. Unless the annexation of Texas operated 
so as to produce peace between Texas and Mexi- 
co, (which is absurd,) the war continuing, could 
continue only with us. Sir, when we annexed 
We took her, and 
we took her quarrel with her. 

There is another share, in adjusting the respon- 
sibility for this war, that properly belongs to the 
original authors of annexation. A distinguished 
gentleman, about a year ago, claimed to be the 


or blame was due to any man for that measure was 
due to him. I ahude to the gentleman by whom 
the negotiations were principally conducted. There 
is one portion of the blame which is unquestiona- 
bly his. The principle upon which that gentleman 
justified the measure of annexation is, if well found- 
ed, a perfect justification to the President of the 
United States in prosecuting this war now. What 
was that principle? It is not left to conjecture. It 


| is of record; we find it in the printed documents of 


the Senate. In his correspondence with the Brit- 
ish minister, Mr. Calhoun placed his defence of 
the measure of annexation on the ground, and on 
the sole ground, that it was necessary to protect 


Many | 


| dent, I desired to say something on the subject of | 
I was not, however, so fortu- | 





| 
| 


\ 


and strengthen the institution of slavery in the | 


United States. The British 
frankly avowed that it was a part of their policy, 


Government had | 


wherever they could do so without improper in- | 
terference, by persuasion and advice, to seek the 


abolition of slavery throughout the world. And, | 


as antagonistic to this policy, Mr. Calhoun— 
speaking not for himself, not for South Carolina, 


but speaking for the people of the United States— | 


avowed it tobe the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment to prevent the abolition of slavery through- 
out the world, wherever its abolition might 
the effect of weakening the institution within the 


t have | 


quences of his own principles. 


| Government. 


| ed. 


_ have not properly considered that the word * war, 
| like many words in the English, and all other lan- 


ing, until we have introduced slavery mto every 
free republic of this continent. 

I make these remarks in no invidious spirit to- 
wards the distinguished man to whom I have al- 
luded, but because | believe them just, and true, 
and important; and because, further, | believe it 
due to the great Whig party, which was, in the 
main, and from the beginning, the conststent op- 
ponent of annexation—the fruitful source of * all 
our wo'’—because I believe it due to that party 
that these facts should be held forth distinctly and 
prominently before the country I think it also 


just to say that I have no idea that Mr. Calhoun de- 


sired or intended actual war with Mexico, or that 
he intended or desired the introduction of slavery 
into Mexico. In this respect 1 think that he was 
illogical, and shrank from the legitimate conse- 
1 believe him to 
be the friend of peace. His error arose from what 
most of his errors have arisen, a fanaticism—lI use 
the word not offensively, but there is fanaticism 
at the South as well as at the North—a fanaticism 


| which has caused him to believe that slavery lies 


at the foundation of everything that is excellent in 
And here was a great mistake, a 
great oversight;—if he had remained where he was, 
and where, perhaps, he was too honest to be per- 
mitted to remain, this war might have been avoid- 
But he ran an immense, and, as the event hus 
proved, a fatal hazard; he left this measure, this 
embryo war, in the hands of men not actuated by 
motives as pure as his own—men not averse to 
war, if by war their own or their party’s designs 
could be promoted. And war has been the con- 
sequence. 

Bat I have voted, with a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House at this session of Congress, 
that this war was ‘* unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced by the President of the United 
States.”” The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 


| Coss,] on the other side of the House, who ad- 


dressed the committee some days ago, went into 
an elaborate argument to convict of inconsistency 
those Whigs who had previously expressed an 


opinion similar to that | have now expressed, 
| namely, that annexation was war, and who at this 


session. have voted that this war was commenced 
by the President. lam, perhaps, rash and foolish 
in exposing myself to a similar charge; but I be- 
lieve the positions consistent, and I believe them 
both true. I think one difficulty, with the gentle- 
man from Georgia and others, has been, that they 

, 


uages, is capable of more than one signification. 

t denotes certain relations existing between two 
nations, and which may exist without actual hos- 
tilities; and it denotes, and is so used in common 
parlance, the contest, which is the consequence of 
such relations, actual hostilities, actual war. We 
had, in one sense, war, after the measure of annex- 
ation was consummated; but it was war without 
devastation, without bloodshed, without the bom- 
barding of cities. Now, if things had remained 
in statu quo, if there had been no change in the re- 
lations existing between this country and Mexico, 
after annexation, and before hostilities, | hold that 
even then the President would not have been au- 
thorized by the Constitution to invade Mexico; 
because, though annexation, in one sense, was 


|| war, yet it was not intended by Congress to be, 


i 
i} 
“a 


and was not, in fact, a declaration of war by this 
Government. It assumed the quarrel which Mex- 
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ico had with Texas, if Mexico chose to prosecute 


that quarrel, We had no quarrel with her. She 
had given us no offence growing out of the measure 
of annexation, The joint resolution annexing 
Texas, left it to Mexico to define and declare what 
the relations should thereafter be between the two 
nations; wt went further; it tendered a peaceful 
settlementof the question, Its language is: ** Said 
Siate to be formed, subject to the adjustment by 


this Government of all questions of boundary that | 


may arise with other Governments.’? Do these 
words authorize, nay, do they not impliedly forbid 
the President of the United States to commence 


hosulities? This is what Congress says to Mex- | 


ico: ** You and ‘Texas are at war. 
‘Texas, and thereby assume the war. 
less, we will not declare war. 


We annex 
Neverthe- 
On the contrary, 


we propose peace, and offer to you a friendly ad- | 


justment of all questions of boundary. 
then, your election.”’ 


Make, 
Is it not true, in one sense, 
that thisis war? And is it not also true that it 
does not authorize the President to commence hos- 
tilities ? 

Bit, however this may be, things did not remain 
in stutu quo. ‘The relations between this country 
and Mexico, growing out of the measure of annex- 
ation, were afterwards changed. Mexico MADE 
HER ELECTION. She chose peace. She consented 


to receive a commissioner to negotiate on the ques- | 


tion of boundary. And, by the public and official 


declarations of the Chief Magistrates of both na- 


tions, peace, and not war, was recognized as the 


relation existing between them.* 


It is true that, ona point of etiquelte, negotiations 


were afterwards interrupted. Mexico refused to 
receive Mr. Shell as minister plenipotentiary, but 
she did not refuse to receive him as a commissioner; 
she did not refuse to negotiate. It seems to me too 
clear for argument, that there was nothing in this 
action on her part to change the relations existing 
between the two nations; to convert peace into 
war.t 


But the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 


Ruertr,}| in his argument on this subject, held, as 
I understood him—lL have not seen the printed 
speech of the gentleman, and if T am wrong | wish 
to he corrected—that inasmuch as, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress alone can 
declare war, therefore it was impossible for the 
President to commencea war. He might order an 
inva ing army to enter the territory of a neighbor- 
ing State, but that would be an act of hostility 
merely, and not war, because Congress only can 
declare war. IT thank the gentleman for that argu- 
ment: I hope to be able to make use of it by and 
by. The gentleman from South Carolina, I believe, 
denies to Congress the power to improve rivers and 
harbors; for instance, to erect a pier. They have 
or had where I live, a pier, preserved only from 
absolute ruin by the voluntary contributions of the 
inhabitants. I shall hope to obtain the vote of this 
body for an appropriation for the continuance and 
completion of the work. Will, then, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina urge that this will bea 
violation of the Constitution? [ say, no; in the 
face of the pier I will maintain it is no pier, but 
a mere collection of stones and mortar cemented 
together, It is not a pier, because Congress can- 
not build a pier. Being contrary to the Consti- 


tution, it is null and void, and must be taken not | 
And their being no pier, of course | 


to exist at all. 
there has been no violation of the Constitution in 





*In the able speech of Judge Cotuamer, of Vermont, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives on the l-t of Feb- 
ruary, some of the facts showing this are stated in detail: 
* In the maniesto of Paredes (published inthe Union on the 
4th of Mav, 1846) he says: +L have no right to declare war— 
it is for the Congress of the nation,’ and then fully stating 
that no aggression would be made by . exico but to repel 
force with force. On the other hand, the President of the 
United States, in his message of December, after annexa- 
tion, congratulates the country on that asa peaceable and 
bloodless acquisition, and declares we were stiil at peace. 
Thus both nations regarded themselves as not in a state of 
war.’ 

¢ It has been much discussed whether, when the President 
ordercd General Taylor to march to the Rio Grande, on the 
Q2d January, 1646, he had or had not information that the 
Mexican Government had refused to receive Mr. Slidell as 
minister. The question, although notin my opinion material 
in determining whether or not this act was warranted by the 
Constitution, has yet its interest as respects the objects and 
motives of the President. The argument on both sides will 
be fund in the speeches of Mr. Twomrson, of Indiana, and 


of Mr. Ruerr, of South Carolina, delivered at the present | 


session of Congress. 


The War with Mevico—Mr. Duer. 
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the past, and can be none in the future. “Or, does | 


the argument of the gentleman go no further than 
to deny the appropriateness of the term iar, as 
applied to the hostile acts against Mexico directed 
by the President, and the battles which were their 
consequence? If so, it is a mere question of words, 
and I am quite as willing to say that the President 
unconstitutionally commenced hostilities with Mex- 
co, 

Now, sir,"did Mexico commence this war? I 
don’t wish to detain the committee long, where 
they have been so often, on the banks of the Rio 
Grande; and the question seems to me to lie in a 
nutshell. Its answer dependson a single fact. The 
Mexican and American armies met on or near the 
banks of the Rio Grande. There the first battle 
was fought. Now, which of these armies was the 
invading army? Upon whose soil was this batile 
fought? If upon American soil, then the Mexicans 
were the invaders, and ‘* war exists by the act of 
Mexico;”? but if upon Mexican soil, then Ameri- 
cans were the invaders, and this is a war “ unne- 
‘cessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by 
‘the President of the United States.’’ And this 
question of title depends upon the fact of posses- 
sion. The title of Texas was by force, and went 
no further than her force went. [tis wholly imma- 
terial, therefore, what other territory at some other 
time had the name of Texas; it is unnecessary to 


[Feb. 14, 
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ests, the true glory of my country. The side of 
my country with me shall always be the side of 
truth and justice. Is James K. Polk my country > 
Then I confess Lam no patriot. Is it patriotism 
to falsify facts—to lie? Sir, in monarchical roy. 
ernments there are men who surround the throne 
and fill the royal ear with flattery and falsehood— 
it is hy these arts they live—and they call them- 
selves loyalists. So in republican governments, 
there are men who surround the people, and flatter 
and lie; they, too, *‘get their living” in that way: 
and they call themselves patriots. But L like bet- 
ter the honest man, who tells his king, who tells 
the people, the truth, though at the risk of disfa- 
vor and disgrace. For myself, I prefer to he such 


| aman, even though I may be called a ** Mexican 


Whig.” 

Now, something as to the motives with which 
this war was commenced, and is prosecuted by the 
President of the United States, and those partisans 
who sustain him in this partof his policy. I think 
I can discover atwo-fold purpose; a domestic pur- 
pose, and a foreign purpose; an object to be ac- 


complished abroad, and another object to be accom- 


consider what was Texas under the Spanish Gov- | 


ernment—what was the Texas that was a State of 
Mexico. The question is, what was the Texas 
that by revolution established her independence ? 
If that was but half the Mexican State of Texas, 
certainly the people of that half could not, by 
taking the name of the whole, get title to the whole. 
And even though Texas, and we through Texas, 
had just title to the Rio Grande, yet if the eastern 
bank was at that time in the actual possession of 
the Mexicans, then, the question of title being a 
controverted question, left open to negotiation by 
the express terms of the act of annexation, and the 
Mexicans being in possession, the disturbance of 
that possession by an act of public force, not autho- 
rized by Congress, was a hostile act not warranted 
by the Constitution of the United States. The 
whole question, then, is a simple question of pos- 
session. Who dwelt in the houses, who culti- 


vated the fields,on the eastern bank of the Rio | 


Grande? Now, there is no want of witnesses here. 
Throwing aside the Mexicans, there were two 
thousand eye-witnesses in General Taylor’s army. 
Let me read the testimony of one of these eye- 
witnesses. That will be enough to make what 
lawyers call a prima facie case; enough to autho- 
rize me to call for testimony on the other side. 
Here isan extract from a letter written at the time 


plished here at home. I believe, and I therefore 
charge, that the President of the United States has 
commenced, prosecuted, and is now prosecuting, 
this war in a base partisan spirit, and for a base 
partisan purpose. I think that the facts from which 
I draw this conclusion amply sustain it; and those 
facts are in themselves clear and indisputable. 
And here let me notice an inconsistency in genitle- 
men on the other side. They are constantly say- 
ing to us, “* You should unite with us in support- 
ing this war; the country ought to present an 
united front; you must not enter into discussions 
about the origin of the war, or the motives with 
which it is prosecuted, because these discussions, 
reaching Mexico, convey the idea that the coun- 
try is divided, and cause her to persist in her 
resistance.”’ The country is at war, say they, 
therefore we must vote all the men and money the 
President requires; therefore we must not inquire 
whether he has violated the Constitution; there- 
fore we must not inquire, being engaged in an 
attempt to deprive the Mexicans of their liberties, 
whether our own may not be in danger. Now, if 
gentlemen are sincere in all this; if they really hold 
these Mexican Indians in such terror, as to think 
it unsafe, here, in the American Congress, the 
war-making power, to discuss the war, why is it 


| that from the beginning they have done, that they 


(and published shortly afterwards in this country) | 


by one of the officers of General Taylor’s army: 


‘Our situation here is an extraordinary one: right in the 
enemy’s country, actually occupying their corn and cotton 
fields, the people of the soil leaving their homes, and we 
with asmall handful of men, marching with colors flying 


and drums beating right under the very guns of one of their | 


principal cities, displaying the star-spangled banner, as if in 
defiance, under their very noses; and they, with an army 
twice our size, sit quietly down and make not the least re- 
sistance, not the first effort to drive the invaders off.’ 


This is to the point. But if what the President | 
of the United States says, if what his friends here | 


have said, is trne, that “ war exists by the act of | 


Mexico,’’ then these statements must be reversed. 
It was .dmericans who were driven from their 
homes, from their corn and cotton fields, by a 
Mexican invading army; and the army of General 
Taylor went, not to drive Mexicans away, but to 

rotect Americans in their possessions. But where 
is the witness? [call for one, of the two thousand 


now do, everything in their power to force the 
Whigs into opposition to the war? Why do we 
hear from your partisans language, not such as you 
blame in Whigs, imprudent, from which an infer- 
ence, a false inference, may be drawn, but the 
direct charge that there is in this country a party 
that sympathizes with the Mexicans, that wishes 
the Mexicans success? Do any Whigs say so 
here or elsewhere? Do any Whig journals use 
such language? No; it is from your partisans, 
from the President downwards, from your jour- 
nals, that such language proceeds. We hear it 
and we see it there, and nowhere else. We may 
not utter the most solemn and necessary truths, for 
fear Mexico may draw a false inference; but you 
may draw that false inference for Mexico, and 
send it forth to do what mischief it may. Sup- 

ose a Whig makes a speech, full of truth, but 
indiscreet, if you please: Why do you seleet par- 
ticular passages, print them in capitals and italics, 
distort them from their context, interpolate words 
never used, and found upon the whole a commen- 


tary as different as possible from any idea in the 


only one, from the commanding general down to | 


the meanest camp-follower. You have never pro- 
duced him; you cannot find him. 

But I shall be told—for I have heard such lan- 
guage here and elsewhere—that, however all this 
may be, l ought nevertheless to maintain, contrar 


to my clear convictions of the truth, that the Mexi- | 
/ cans were the aggressors in this war; that the bat- | 


tle of Palo Alto was fought on American soil. 


mind of the author? I will tell you. It is be- 
cause you wish to injure the Whigs here at home, 
by exciting popular prejudices against them, while 
you care not what the effect may be abroad. If 
any opinion exists in Mexico that there is in this 
country a Mexican party, the President and his 
supporters, and not the Whigs, are responsible for 
the existence of that opinion, It is not the Whig 
truths, it is the Democratic falsehoods, that have 
given ‘aid and comfort’’ to the Mexicans. Look 


at the beginning of this war. The army of Gen- 


That to do this, is to take the side of my country, | 
and that in time of war every man ought to take 


the side of his country. Yes, sir, in war and in 
peace, every man ought to take the side of his 
country. But to determine what the side of my 
country is, | must inquire what are the true inter- 


\ 


eral Taylor was thought to be in danger; instant 
supplies were supposed to be necessary to save It 
from destruction Those supplies might have 
been voted unanimously, or nearly so. Possibly, 
there might have been a solitary no; but it is no- 
torious that the vote would have been nearly or 
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quite unanimous. } 
that unanimous vote of Congress when you might 
have had it? Why would you not suffer the 
country to present **an united front??? Why did 
you deliberately determine that upon this question 
there should be division? Why insist upon forcing 
into the bill granting these supplies a preamble, 
which I do not say you believed to be false, but 
which you knew the Whigs believed to be false ? 
Was it necessary to have this objectionable pre- 
amble in order to obtain the supplies? Was there 
any necessary or proper connection between the 
two things? You had ample notice on the other 
side what the Whigs thought. On a distinct vote 
being taken on the preamble, every Whig, with 
three or four exceptions, voted to strike it out; 
and with this notice gentlemen insisted on keeping 
the preamble in the bill. Now, if the object of 
this was not to produce division, to force Whigs to 
vote against the bill, in order to represent them to 
the people as opposed to granting supplies, tell me 
what the object was. If there is any other hypo- 
thesis upon which the act can be explained—if 
genvtemen who deem union so necessary can tell 
me why they deliberately resolved that there should 
be division on this question, I should like to hear 
the explanation, 

Mr. BOYD here said: If the gentleman will re- 
fer to the record, he will find eighteen of his polit- 
ical friends voting for the preamble declaring that 
Mexico made the war. 

Mr. DUER. 
I have recently seen the ayes and noes printed in 
a newspaper, and my recollection is pretty distinet 
that but fourW higs were there represented as voting 
to sustain the preamble. I may be mistaken. 


Then why did you not take 


I have not looked at the record. | 


Mr. PENDLETON, (in his seat.) You are- 


right. 


Mr. DUER. The gentleman from Virginia says — 
Iam right; but the exact number is immaterial. | 
The fact sull remains that the great body of the 


Whigs voted against the preamble.* 


And yet it is now said that the Whigs in that | 


Congress voted that this war existed by the act.of 
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Mexico; and they were charged with gross incon- || 


sisiency in voting at this session that the President 
of the United States commenced the war. The 
assertion is false, grossly false, although I find it 
contained or- implied in the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the present session of 
Congress. Ido not mean to charge that high func- 
tionary with intentionally saying what is untrue, 
but | aver that the allegation is false. Sir, ona dis- 


tinct vote, by ayes and noes, as the Journal of the | 
House shows, the Whigs, with few exceptions, | 


voted the reverse of that proposition; they voted 
avainst the preamble, and thereby declared that 
Mexico did not commence the war. 
that when unable to strike out the preamble, they 
voted fur the bill—they voted for the supplies not- 


It is true, | 


withstanding the false preamble—but was that | 


voting for the preamble? The gendeman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Ruett] tells you no. He 


| which this war has placed at the disposal of the 


"Phe: Was with Mixire— Me; Deer. 


meant to inculcate prudence—then his language, 
though impertinent enough, was not personally 
offensive. Butit requires a great stretch of charity 
to believe, a great stretch of courtesy to say, that 
this was all he meant. He used the technical terms 
by which the crime of high treason is defined—the 
words by which it is defined in the Constitution 
of the United States—he, a lawyer, an adroit parti- 
san, uses this language. And this language he 
addresses and applies to the representatives of those 
whom recent elections have demonstrated to be 
more than half the people of the United States. 
Never were more insult and falsehood coupled 
together! Never, if he intended, as [ can’t help 
thinking he intended, to insinuate what has since 
been directly said, that the members of Congress 
who opposed his administration were moral traitors, 
and deserved the punishment affixed to treason, 
Now, when the Mexicans found the President 
of the United States saying that half or more than 
half the American people were Mexicans at heart, 
were they not likely, coming from such a source, 
to give the declaration credit? It is what you have 
said in and out of Congress; what your public pa- 
pers are daily saying; what your own Chief Magis- 
trate has said. These are the sources (if from any 
source whatever) whence the Mexicans have im- 
bibed the idea that there is a Mexican party in 
this country. I will not stoop to notice such a 
charge, though coming from the President of the 
United States. Whoever uses such calumnies 
lowers oniy himself. ‘Traitors to our country! 
The Whig party traitors! Who believes uw? [| 
should disdain to make such charges against my 


politcal opponents. [ should vindicate them 
against such charges if made by others. There 


may be a solitary traitor, but traitors in this coun- 
try ure rare, 

There is another feature in the prosecution of 
this war which | must notice, as indicating the 
partisan spirit in which it is conducted. I will not | 
say it is universally true—there are probably just | 
exceptions enough to prevent the rule from being | 
universal—but with such rare exceptions, it is a 
remarkable fact, that all the offices, all the honors 
President, have been conferred on his political par- | 
tisans—the partisans of him who recently deciared 


| himself the President of the country, and not of a 


party? Now, is this just?) Who fight your bat- 


tles? Are there not Whigs there as well as Demo- 
| crats? Whose treasure is poured forth in this war? | 


| ed spoils system into a state of war? 


Do you tax Democrats only? Will not the burden | 
of this debt you are rolling up rest on the children 
of Whigs as well as the children of Democrats: | 
Why will you carry, for the first ime, this wretch- | 
Do you 
think to wnite the people by prosecribing half of | 


them? Are you not coment with the spoils of the | 


vanquished Mexicans, but must you have the | 
spoils of the vanquished Whigs besides? And if, | 


| in spite of all this, we vote you supplies; if Whigs || 


was one of a number of Democrats who voted | 


against the preamble and afterwards for the bill. 
He tells you that a preamble is no part of a bill. 
The Whigs who voted for the -bill looked at the 
essence of the measure, and not at its form. Be- 
cause a statement, in fact false, was attached to the 
bill, they did not think that the army should be 
refused succor, But why waste words? Every 


volunteer to fight your battles; if we offer you our 
money to provide for the widows and orphans of | 
those who have fallen in batth—and ior making 
whom such we certainly are not responsible—you | 
have no thanks but taunts for our inconsistency. || 
Perhaps in this we are guilty of some inconsist- 


'ency. It may not be consistent in a Whig, think- | 
| ing as Whigs generally think of this war, to volun- | 


man here knows, the country knows, that the || 


Whig Representatives in Congress never in fact 


said, and never intended to say, that this war was 
commenced by Mexico. 


Let me allude to another marked instance of | 


Democratic ‘ aid and comfort” to Mexico, by tell- 
ing her that there isa Mexican party in this coun- 
try. 


last session of Congress? In effect, he says, that 


| erred, at 
| Clay’s gallant spirit sought immortality. 


_ What did the President of the United States | 
say in his message at the commencement of the | 


those who maintain that the soil on which the first | 
battle with Mexico was fought was not the soil of | 
the United States, gave ‘‘ aid and comfort” to the | 


enemy. If by this he merely meant that this was 
the indirect effect of such arguments—if he merely 





* I have since examined the Journal of the House, and I 


find, that according to the classification of the members in | 
Greeley’s Almanac, there were sixteen Whigs who voted to | 


strike out the first section of the original bill, and insert a 
hew section witli the preamble. Sixty-seven votes were 
given against the preamble, including several Democrats. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


teer to fight its battles so long as it is an aggressive 
war—a war of invasion. I will not examine that 
question. It may be that Hardin and Lincoln | 
It may be that it was in error that young | 
But if 
80, lt was error of that sort so mingled with and 
redeemed by the highest virtues of which ‘our na- | 


ture is capable, that it immortalizes the men who | 


| 


| have sought to disgrace even the generals who have | 
| won your battles, because they are Whigs,—if, 
, in spite of all this, Whigs open to you their purses, 


| commit it—error like that of Brutus, of Virginius. 


And is it generous in you, Democrats, to reproach 
us with such errors? What, in this war, which 
we believe to have been unnecessarily and uncon- 
stitutionally commenced, which you have prose- | 
cuted in a partisan spirit and for partisan pur- 
oses—this war of which you have reaped all the 
and emoluments, while we have equally | 
shared the burdens—a war in which we are pro- | 
scribed, slandered, insulted—a war in which you | 


\ 


if they offer to you their lives, might they not at | 
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lenst hope that for doing this they would be spared 
your reproaches? Can you not pardon the error, 
if it be such, the excess of patriotism, of which 
you reap the benefit? 

I say you have sought to disgrace our generals. 
You sought to displace them—to put a civilian over 
their heads, and the reason avowed on the floor of 
this House was, that they were Whigs. Even 
now you have court-martialed Seott, after a series 
of victories among the most brilliant reeorded in 
history. It ts true, you thanked General Taylor— 
you thanked him with a proviso! Was such a thing 
ever dreamed of before? Is it not the latest inven- 
tion of the progressive Democracy to thank a vie- 
torious general with a proviso? In the name of 
common sense, if General Taylor deserve praise, 
praise him; if censure, censure him; but don’t in- 
sult the old veteran; don’t treat him like a sick 
child, giving him physic in sweetmeats, 

I come now to a piece of history, an incident, in 
the prosecution of this war, which I don’t exactly 
know how to classify, but which | think may 
come under the domestic head; which may be as- 
cribed quite as much to purposes to be obtained 
here as in Mexico. When hostilities broke eut, 
there was in exile from Mexicoa man, who, of all 
Mexicans, had the most influence over his coun- 
trymen; a man of great ability, far the ablest of 
their generals; the only man, in short, who, though 
subject to those mutations to which all men are 
subject in the Spanish American States, seemed 
yet capable of retaining permanent power; besides 
all this, intensely national in his feelings, and a 
bitter hater of America. This man was in exile. 
Suddenly we hear that this exiled general has 
passed through our blockading squadron and en- 
tered Mexico. He is received with enthusiasm; 
he raises an army as by magic. And from that 
day to this the obstinate resistance of the Mexi- 
cans, which has cost us so much money and so 
many lives, may principally be traced to the pres- 
ence of Santa Anna in Mexico. Before long a 
suspicion got abroad, incredible, too monstrous for 
belief, which yet spread itself and gained strength, 
until at length it assumed the form of a direct 
charge, that Santa Anna had entered Mexico with 
the knowledge and by the consent of the President 
of the United States! There was even published 
what purported to be a copy of a ** pass,’ snid to 
have been issued on that occasion. Sir, this was 
denied; peremptorily, indignantly denied; and the 
published pass denounced as a forgery. But, not 
long afterwards, the President was compelled to 
admit that it was by his connivance that Santa 
Anna entered Mexico. And now, at this session 
of Congress, there being a majority here that ena- 
bles the people to get information they could not 
get before—now, at length we have obtained, un- 
der the hand of the President himself, an exact and 
authentic copy of the very pass, the true and gen- 
uine pass, by which that false and perfidious Mex- 
ican, that bitter hater of America, was carried in 
safety and in triumph through the very midst of 
the American squadron. The paper is short, and 
there have flowed from it consequences so moment- 


| ous, that it will be*curiously sought for and read 


Here it is: 


‘¢ Private and confidential.) 
“U. 8. Navy Department, Moy 13, 1846. 
«Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 
Mexican port-. you will allow him to pass freely. 
Respectfully, yours, GEORGE BANCROFT. 


with interest. 


| «Commodore Davip Conner, 


‘Commanding Home Squadron.’’ 
This is the missive with which Santa Anna 


| passed through the American fleet! With this tal- 


isman hanging around his neck, he raised the army 
that caused the gullies of Buena Vista to run with 
the blood of our countrymen! By virtue of the 
same bloody scroll he poured death into our ranks 
from the heights of Cerro Gordo; and at Contre- 
ras, and Churubusco, and Molino del Rey, and all 
along the avenues to the city of Mexico, strewed 
the fields and blocked the roads with the dead 
bodies of our brave soldiers. If these lines were 
written in the American blood they have caused to 
flow, the fatal characters would swell to gigantic 
proportions, and, Colossus-like, might bestride 


your Capitol; and if all the tears of widows and 


orphans that have the same source were ponred 
out in the valley beneath, a sea would rise that 
would be large enough to bury in its waves James 


K. Polk and ali his wicked advisers. 
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Sut this is not all; this is but a part of the 


story. While Santa Anna, under his power of 
attorney from the President of the United States, 
“ private and confidential,’’ was raising the army 
with which he sought to overwhelm General Tay- 
lor; at that crisis, when this nation was held sus- 
pended in alternate hope and fear; at that very 
time, General Scott, under the orders of the Presi- 
dent, was withdrawing from General Taylor the 
greater part of his forces, leaving him but a hand- 
ful of volunteers. With one hand, your President 
gives to the Mexican army a general; with the 
other, he takes from the American general the 
greater part of his troops. It reminds me of the 
passage im Scripture where Delilah cuts off Sam- 
son's hair, and then shouts in his ear, **' The Phil- 
imstines be upon thee, Samson.’’ Now, I don’t 
charge, for I don’t believe, that it was any part of 
the design or wish of the President that General 
‘Taylor should be defeated, and his gallant army 
aniililated. The supposition is too monstrous, 
No, he never supposed that General Taylor would 
fight his friend at the odds of one to four. But 
may it not be that he thought a littl wholesome 
inaction, a-retreat somewhat inglorious, might be 
useful discipline for one who was running away 
too fast with the affections of the people? In mo- 
narchical Governments, a victorious general often 
becomes an object of jealousy and distrust to the 
monarch, His king may honor yet frown upon 
hin; he may thank him with a@ proviso. The 
causes which produce these feelings exist and op- 
erate even more strongly under our elective Sys- 
tem. Did the idea ever enter the President’s 
breast, that as the hero of a war he might obtain a 
reclecuon to his present high office? Was there 
another hero of the war, in whom he feared a 
rival? We cannot penetrate the breasts of men; it 
is easicr to read their messages than their hearts. 
For aught that | know, the President regards Gen- 


eral ‘Taylor with the kindest, the warmest feelings. | 


If he saw him now, he might press him to his 
bosom like a brother. 


that he may regerd him with very different feel- 


ings—feelings somewhat like those of a preacher | 
in Jefferson county, in the State of New York, | blood. 


who, having occasion to refer to a certain person- 
age, characterized him as the ** Rough and Ready 
of the infernal regions.’’ 

Now, let me briefly consider what are the mo- 
tives of the President in the prosecution of this 
war, so fur as Mexico is concerned. The Presi- 


But I can also imagine | 
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tory. 
President, is rejected, and hostilities recommence. 
And still we are fighting for peace! 


How liable are men to be misunderstood! With- | 


out this explanation, Mr. Polk might be supposed 
not to be averse to war. And not Mr. Polk only, 


This offer, under the instructions of the | 


the virtues dwelling together! There I find a pa- 
triotism, surrounded, hallowed, adorned, by truth 
| justice, humanity. Who, for all Oregon or all 

Mexico, who would that the pure fame of the 
| Father of his Country should be sullied by asingle 
, falsehood, a single instance of rapacity or injus- 


but all his Cabinet are the friends of peace. I |, tice? No; let his image rise to men’s memories, 


have seen it under their own hands; I have seen 
their printed declarations to that effect; and one of 
them, | remember, goes so far as to declare, that 


on the subject of war he is ‘ almost a Quaker.’? | 


Almost a Quaker, sir! Yes, sir, this is a Quaker 
Cabinet; a Quaker Cabinet, seeking peace! 

sut, let me ask, why was not peace made be- 
fore the walls of Mexico? What was the real 
difficulty? Was it one of territory? I think not. 
I think not, from reading the correspondence. I 
think that the Mexicans, sooner than that the war 
should be renewed, would have been willing to 
cede to us all their unoceupied territory; but nego- 
tiations were broken offen a point of honor—be- 
cause they would not sell us New Mexico, an in- 
habited portion of their republic; because they 
would not sell us their countrymen. 
effect, the language of the Mexican commission- 
ers: ** We cannot contend with you; you are 
braver and stronger than we, and more skilled in 
war. Do you want land? Take it; take one-half, 
two-thirds; take all the unoccupied territory of the 


republic. But ask more; you ask us to as- 
sign to you, to barter away, the people of New 
Mexico. You ask us to sell Mexicans. We can- 


notdo that. No, if they must perish, we will per- 
ish. ‘Let us perish together!’” It may, per- 
haps, in these ‘* progressive’’ days, be considered 
unpatriotic to pity a fallen foe—to admire virtue in 
anenemy. Yet I will confess that I am touched 
at this spectacle of a nation, forlorn, yet sublime, 


raising its eyes to Heaven, and resolving to per- | 


ish rather than submit to dishonor. 


And now the President, still searching for | 


‘* neace,” comes to us for more men, more money, 
and demands a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war into the ‘vital parts’”’ of the enemy. He 
seeks peace as Sangrado sought health—by letting 
Sir, how much of Mexico is embraced 


within the term peace, as employed in the Presi- | 


dent’s message? We know what it included in 
the instructions to Mr. Trist. But since that time 
the expenses of the war have greatly increased, 
and we are to have indemnity for those expenses, 
We are to recover the debt with costs. The ex- 


dent tells us—he declared in his message last year, |, penses are rapidly increasing, and the fund out of 


and he reiterates the declaration in the message of 
the present year—that his object in the commence- 
ment, and in the prosecutionof this war, has been 
from the beginnme, and is now, ** Peace!” Peace ! 


I will not question the sincerity of the President. | 


I will not imitate in that respect his own bad ex- 
ample. 
tunate in this, that his acts are often the reverse of 
his intentions. IL believe him to be as sincere now 
as when he professed his conversion to the doc- 
trine of a protective tariff in the Kane letter, or as 
when, more recently, he declared for ‘the whole 
of Oregon.” He was a protective tariff man, a 
54° 40' man, and now he is a * peace’? man. 

Gut it must be admitted that the modes by which 
he seeks lis ends are somewhat peculiar. Not 
Ceelebs in search of a wife had more misadventures 
than Polk in the pursuit of peace. 
profound tranquillity, he orders an army to invade 
the soil of Mexico to “conquer a peace!’? That 
was the beginning. ‘The Mexicans are driven from 


rious troops penetrate further mto the interior, and 
capture Monterey. The commanding general 
grants an armistice, with the view of opening ne- 
gouiauions to obtain that peace which the Presi- 
dent had so much at heart. 
trary to the President’s system; and no sooner 
does he hear of it than he orders the immediate 
termination of the armistice and the renewal of 
hostilities. 
and march to the capital, where it is supposed this 
philosopher’s stone may at last be found. After 
a series of bloody battles, of brilliant victories, 
this point is reached, and the “halls of the Monte- 
zumas’’ lie open to the conquerors of Mexico, 
Here, again, negotiations are opened. The Mex- 


icans offer to cede to us—I will not pretend to be | 


which they are to be paid is as rapidly diminish- 
ing. The President tells us he is anxious to pre- 
serve the nationality of Mexico. But what rem- 
nant is itof Mexico of which he desires to pre- 
serve the nationality? And how long will it be 
before the whole is absorbed? Indeed, the Presi- 


Doubtless he isa sincere man, but unfor- | dent himself seems to contemplate this as a not 


improbable consequence of his policy. He has 
sought peace, and found only war; in seeking to 
preserve the nationality of Mexico, he may find 
her destruction. But if that shall happen, then 
let the world witness, that it will have happened 
contrary to the anxious desires, to the strenuous 
efforts of the President, and is the sole consequence 
of the obstinacy of Mexico in an aggressive war, 
a war of invasion, commenced and prosecuted b 

her. These are among the truths upon whic 


Ata period of | rests that Democratic column, raised by the gen- | 


tleman from Illinois, [Mr. McCrernanp,] and 
appropriately dedicated by him to James K. Polk. 


Sir, let us not be hypocrites in this business; let || 
their homes, their army defeated, and our victo- | us say plainly and boldly what we mean. 


If you 
would be conquerors, use their language; speak of 
conquest, of glory, of extended dominion. But 
don’t sentimentalize; don’t drivel morality; don’t 
desecrate the name of religion. Away with this 


civilize, and christianize, and democratize our sis- 
ter republics at the mouth of the cannon; senti- 


He sends Scott to capture Vera Cruz || ments which have found their way from dinner- 


table toasts and ** Empire club” harangues, to the 
mouths of grave Senators, and even, I have heard, 
to the pulpit itself; but which seem to me, I say 
it with deference, fit only to be preached by a Friar 
Tuck to a band of robbers. 
ism! Sir, I turn from James K. Polk, the dis- 
penser of the spoils—I turn from Polk to Wash- 


This is, in| 


And this is patriot- | 


to the most distant times, pure as the marble in 
which his form is sculptured within these enclo- 
sures, serene, sublime—bearing the sword, but a 
sword that was drawn for liberty, not for conquest; 
| a sword that was never stained but with the blood 
of an invader! Such I would have the fame of 
| my country. Such has been the fame of my coun- 
| try. LI would not sell such fame for all the trophic 3 
of all the conquerors who have ever devastated the 
' earth; not for all the gold and silver for which 
| Cortez and Pizarro waded through blood—not 
'| though the mountains of Mexico were compact of 
solid gold. 
The gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Morse, ] 
has charged the Whigs with inconsistency, in this, 
| that, having declared this war unconstitutional and 
unjust, they nevertheless vote supplies to our sol- 
diers, and that, having the power to produce peace, 
|| they do not use that power. Sir, similar language 
I have heard before; and I select it where I find it 
in the most distinct and palpable form. The gen- 
tleman’s argument is defective in this respect, that 
‘| his premises are false and his conclusion illogical. 
It is not a fact that the Whigs have declared this 
| war unconstitutional. They have voted that it 
| was unconstitutionally commenced by the Presi- 
|| dent; but, as it has since been recognized by Con- 
' gress, I suppose it not to be doubted that it is con- 
| stitutionally prosecuted now. The Whigs have 
|| not said that this war is unjust; they have de- 
\| clared that it was unnecessary. In judging us, let 
| us be judged by our own words, and not by those 
|| put into our mouths by political opponents. I have 
no objection, however, to express my own opinion 
‘as to the justice of this war. I am the friend of 
| peace. As such I am ready to take whatever un- 
|| popularity may attach itself to me. I believe few 
wars necessary; and I don’t doubt that an unne- 
_ cessary war is unjustifiable in the sight of Heaven. 
But the word unjust is commonly used in a differ- 
ent sense. A man may have a claim against an- 
| other,* good in law and in equity, but to collect 
which he unnecessarily and oppressively resorts to 
legal process; in this his conduct would not be 
justifiable, but we would not say that he prosecu- 
ted an unjust claim. 1 think this war unnecessary, 
| and therefore unjustifiable; but I don’t think that, 
‘| as between us and Mexico, justice is on her and 
|| injustice on our side. There is mutual fault. We 
| have just reason to complain of many wrongs in 
|| Mexico. She was wrong in committing spolia- 


| tions on ourcommerce, wrong in not paying us for 
| such injuries, wrong (though under extenuating 


|| circumstances) in not receiving our minister to ne- 
gotiate on the question of boundary. 


| 





THE LOAN BILL. 


| SPEECH OF MR. G. S. HOUSTON, 
| OF ALABAMA, 


i In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| February 15, 1848. 
| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the Bill authorizing a Loan of $18,500,000— 


Mr. HOUSTON said : 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have been for several days 
' endeavoring to obtain the floor towards the evening, 
‘| that I might have the morning for my speech; but 
‘| having been unsuccessful in my efforts, and de- 
| siring, before the debate shall close upon this bill, 


{ 





But this was con- |, wretched cant about a ‘“ manifest destiny,”’ a ‘di- || to submit some remarks in reply to the honorable 
| vine mission,”’ a warrant from the Most High, to veer tes ner 


}} 
[*At this point the Speaker’s hammer fell. It is an incon- 
venience of the hour rule that, from a miscalculation of time 
one may be compelled to omit what he eee, desire 
to say. Lintended, and supposed that I should have had 
time, to defend the conduct and maintain the consistency of 
Whigs in voting such supplies us were necessary for the 
safety and honor of our army; to consider what was their 
| duty, in this respect, at the present session of Congress, and 
‘| under what conditions and restrictions supplies should be 
granted ; and, lastly, to inquire what was the real obstacle 
| to peace, and how that obstacle could be removed. Ihave 
not thought proper, however, in publishing my remarks, to 
|, do more than add a few sentences necessary to render clear 


exact—but something like one-third of their terri- |! ington, to learn what patriotism is. There I find |! my meaning in what immediately precedes them.] 
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chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
] feel it my duty to submit them now. 

[intend to disregard the example of those in this 
debate who have been so far misled by their preju- 
dices or passions as to descend from the dignity of 
their positions as Representatives of the people, 
and use language unfit, not only for this Hall, but 
for any other, where courtesy is regarded as essen- | 
tial to its deliberations. It is my purpose to ad- 
dress my remarks to the positions assumed by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
respecting the bill under consideration. What 
an extraordinary spectacle has been exhibited 
by that gentleman! Here is a bill, (vitally im- 

ortant as regards the operation of the Govern- 
ment,) which he and his friends have framed to | 
suit themselves, not only as to the amount of the 

loan, but also as to its details. And yet he is 

the very first to assail it publicly in this commit- 
tee, presenting objections to it, which, if true, 
seem to be insuperable, and forbid its passage. 
What are we to understand by this? Are we 
here for the mere purpose of registering, regard- 
less of our own opinions, the recommendations 
of the Administration? Is it our business to carry | 
out ** Executive recommendations,” when in con- | 
flict with our own matured judgments? or is it | 
our business and purpose to do what we believe 
to be proper, in the discharge of our solemn trust 
as representatives of the people? The ehair- 
man of the Ways and Means said he made the | 
motion to reduce the amount of the loan from | 
$18,500,000 to $16,000,000, **in accordance to the 
* Executive recommendation. He had made this 
‘motion, because the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘does notask for more, and not from a belief of 
‘his own that this sum will suffice to carry the 
‘Government to the Ist of July, when a new fis- 
‘cal year commences. On the contrary, he feared, | 
‘and indeed he might say it was his opinion, that 


‘instead of sixteen, from twenty to twenty-five mil- | 


‘lions would be wanted to carry us safely to the 
‘end of this year.”’ 


Again he said: ‘If we would make safe pro- 


‘vision for the present fiscal year, we shall restore | 


‘the $2,860,000 which were taken awa 
‘the Quartermaster General’s original estimate.”? 
Now, | put it to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vinton] and to this committee, and ask, what 


system of political morals is this, by which the | 
chairman of the Ways and Means, under all of his 
multiplied obligations as a member of the House | 


of Representatives and the head of one of its most 


from , 
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Mr. HOUSTON. I admit that he did not say 
so, in express words; nor did I charge that upon 
him. I said that his argument went to show that 
fact, and he now carefully denies what I never 
charged. If he did not intend to create the opinion 
that the loan could not be negotiated under this bill, 
why did he assert, and dwell upon the fact, that 
the present six percent. stocks of the Government 
are now below par? Will he undertake to say 


| that other six per cent. Government stocks would 


command a higher price in the stock market; and 
especially when he claims for some of those, which 
he says are below par, a pledge of the public lands, 
which is more than he designs in his bill for the 
proposed Joan? 

The gentleman from Ohio says : 


* Perhaps it would not be going too far to say, that putting 
wholly out of view the distress and derangement which the 
Government must produce by going now into the money- 


| market as a borrower, for every dollar it horrors it will cause 


the loss of more than another dollar to the business of the 


| country.’ 


\| loan? 
| ment, his own bill will ‘* cause the loss’? of from | 


$16,000,000 to $20,000,000 to the business of the | 
And I wish it borne in mind, that this 


| country. 


According to his own showing, then, every dol- 
lar obtained under his own bill * will cause the 
loss of more than another dollar to the business of the 
country.”’ | 

This is his precise language. Now, sir, without 
undertaking to reply to this very extraordinary pre- 
diction, or attempting to exhibit the fallacy of his 
prophecy, I will, with all proper respect, ask that 
gentleman, if he really thought what he said was 
correct, how he could report and vote for his bill? 
Is it his object to injure the business and pros- 
perity of the country to the amount of the proposed | 
Pass this bill, and, according to his argu- | 


| was done by the chairman [Mr. Vinton] and his 


can but know must largely aid and promote instead | 


his own choice, a bill, which, in his conscience, he \ 


believes to be insufficient for the purposes of Gov- 


ernment?—which he believes will not ‘carry us | 


safely to the end of this year,” or that he can move 
to make it so on the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive or any one else? Does he not intend to 
‘“‘make safe provision for the present fiscal year?’ 


Government? If not, why does he bring forward 


Does he propose or desire to stop the wheels of this | 


a bill which he says will not carry us safely through 
the year? Why did he not bring in a bill asking 


for ** twenty or twenty-five millions,” which, he says, || 
his judgment tells him is necessary to ‘* make safe | 


provision for the present fiscal year ?’? 


But the gentleman does not, in other respects, 


shape his bill ‘*in accordance to Executive recom- | 
mendation ;”? for, while he seems willing to reduce | 
the amount even below the point which will en- 
able us to pass safely through this year, he is_ 
unwilling to yield to the balance of those recom- | 
mendations. He may hope, in this way, to avoid 


the Administration. In that he will most certainly 
fail. The Administration is responsible for its 
own recommendations, and nothing further. It | 
does not wish to evade any part of that responsi- 
bility; but for the measures of its enemies it is not 


That gentleman argued that we could not get the 


the responsibility of it himself, by throwing it upon | 
| 


friends, of their own choice, and not **in accordance 
to Executive recommendation.’’ The feature of the 


bill for the issue of treasury notes, as recom- | 


mended by the Administration, was stricken out 
by them, thereby refusing the compound loan of 


notes and stock. The operation of treasury notes 


any man, who has properly examined the subject, 


of injure the business and prosperity of the country. 
But the honorable chairman further says: 


«© And here he would add, that the Government commit- 
ted, if possible, a stilf greater blunder in the manner in 
which the loan was issued. Having got what the Secretary 
calls a divorcee from the banks, which the Government had 
long been suing for, and which took effect on the first of the 


. ‘ | last year, just at the moment when the law went into oper- 
important committees, can report to the House, of | 


ation requiring all payments to the Government to be made 
in specie, and which enjoined it on the Government to pay 


| its debts in coin also, he seems to have been in great haste 


to set up the business of banking in a description of paper 


credit which the records of the war of the Revolution and | 
of the late war with Great Britain abundantly prove to be | 
far more worthless than bank paper, if pushed to any great | 


extent beyond what the accruing revenues would absorb.”’ 


Did not the gentleman vote for*the issue of the |; interest. 
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expedient on the credit of suchnotes: Provided, however, That 
no treasury notes shall be pledged, hypothecated, sold, or dis 
posed of in anywise, for any purpose whatever, directly or 
indirectly, for any sum less than the amount of such notes, 
including the principal and interest thereon, when disposed 
of? 

Iam informed that another gentleman on the 
same side of the House, [Mr. Crozier,}] who has 
indulged in the same bitterness of remark in refer- 
ence to the issue of treasury notes, voted at the last 
Congress for the same bill authorizing the issue of 
twenty-three millions and the reissue of five mil- 
lions of such notes. How beautifully consistent 
are gentlemen! I deny, upon the authority of the 
Secretary’s report and statements as laid upon our 
tables, that he has paid, since the ‘‘divorce of the 
Government from banks,’’ one dollar to a creditor 
of the Government of the United States in paper 
money of any kind, unless such mode of payment 
was preferred by such creditor, which the law just 
read, (and for which those gentlemen voted,) ex- 
pressly authorizes. By reference to table U, page 
70, Ex. Doe. No. 6, to this session, the following 
facts will appear, which will satisfy any reasonable 
man of the incorrectness of the charge thus made: 

“U, 

« Amount received in specie from all sources, customs, 
lands, miscellaneous, and loans, from Ist January to Ist 
December, 1847, 848,667,885 18. 

« Amount of disbursements in specie from Ist January to 
Ist December, 1847, $48,226,516 31. 

* TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Register’s Office, December 1, 1847. 
“ DANIEL GRAHAM, Register.”’ 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, you will see that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, instead of dealing in paper 
money of any kind, has dealt exclusively in spe- 
cie—the constitutional currency. If the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
moved to reduce the amount of the proposed loan, 
as he says, *‘ in accordance to Executive recom- 
mendation,”’ why did he not, for the same reason, 
retain the other features of that same recommenda- 
tion? Why did he not retain the treasury note 
feature, and thereby make it certain that the loan 
will be taken? This would have enabled him, to 
avoid inflicting that terrible injury upon the busi- 
ness of the country which he says his bill will 
cause. Again, sir, if you restrict the Govern- 
ment in its loan to stocks, and nothing else, you 
thereby destroy competition for the loan, and 
place the Government in the power of capitalists; 
whereas, if you authorize the alternative of stocks 
or notes, you would find that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—yes, sir, millions—would find 
their way into the hands of, and be taken up by, 
persons in the interior of the country, out of your 
commercial cities: the large masses of farmers, 
mechanics, and laboring, industrious men, who 
would like to make investments, many of them, of 
small sums, and who would never think of sub- 
scribing or bidding for stocks, would hand up their 
specie, and receive treasury notes at six per cent. 
They could hold those notes as an in- 


very treasury notes which he now condemns as | vestment, in every regard equal to stock, and 


more worthless than bank paper? The Journal | 
proves that he voted for the very measure which | 


_if they should see a chance, they could use them 


as money. At the maturity of the notes, they 


he now condemns in the Secretary of the Treasury; || could either have the specie for them, have them 


so that the act, which he calls a great blunder, was 


committed by himself. Why, then, this great | 


renewed, or converted into stocks. _ 
Then, if the gentleman and his friends wish to 


and sudden change of opinion by the honorable |, fasten the responsibility of this loan upon the 
chairman of the Ways and Means? He says, Administration, why, in the name of common 


the. Secretary committed *‘ the great oversight”’ 


of issuing these treasury notes in exchange for 
The law expressly authorized him to hy- | 
pothecate them for specie. The gentleman voted | 
for that very clause; and now, because the Secre- | 


specie. 


tary has complied with the law, it is charged as a 
“¢ blunder’’—an “‘ oversight.”? When the honorable 


chairman of the Ways and Means was indulging | 
in such harshness of remark against the issue—the | 


hypothecation of treasury notes, he forgot to ap- 


prise this committee of these facts, and that his full | 


approval was given at the last session of the course 
since adopted by the Secretary. 


I will read the | 


| fairness, do they not give to it, its own recom- 


mendations? Do they think, after mutilating the 
recommendations, they can, in the event of a 
failure of the loan, charge it upon the Adminis- 
tration? Suppose this bill should become a law 
in its present form, and the Government should be 
unable to raise the money under it: who would 
stand responsible to the country for it? Or, sup- 
pose the noe should be raised, but, as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio says, by injuring the business of 
the country to more than the amount of the loan, who 


| would be properly chargeable with these disasters ? 


Certainly not the Administration; for had its re- 


law upon this subject, for which the gentleman commendations met with favor in the House, both 
voted, and under which the Secretary acted: j of these evils would have been avoided, and the 
— << Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That the Secretary of | honor and faith of the Government preserved and 
the Treasury is hereby anthorized, with the approbation of protected. There can be no compromise or divi- 
the President of the United States, to cause to be issued | sion of this responsibility: the Opposition must 


money, under this bill, even if it were now a law, 

because of the pecuniary pressure under which | 
the country is laboring, ill he, then, explain to | 
this committee why he changed the character of 
the bill, from that which was recommended by the || 


| 
in the least responsible, | 
| 





such portion of the said treasury notes as the President may : anaes , bald 

a —, a ae : think expedient, in payment of debts due by the United States, || take it, or they must give it to us; we are willing 

Executive,”’ by striking out the provision giving || to such public creditors or other persons as may choose to re- to assume it, if they will give us our measures. 

the alternative between treasury notes and stock ? 1 cue ones wots oe papoent, - ore re ae oe | If, however, they refuse, or change the measures 
. || Secre of the Treasury is further authorize d.w 1} ey sae : 

sae eens te here interposed fo say that he never || approbation of the President of the United States, to borrow || We may prefer, then the responsibility is —— 

said that the money could not be raised. '' from time to time such”swns as the President may think || Why was the Committee of Ways and Means 
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changed from six Democrats and three Whigs, to 
three Democrats and six Whigs? But for this 
change, that committee would have reported the 
bill the minority have presented. [ts composition, 
however, has been changed. But, instead of bring- 
ing forward a bill embodying either the views of 
the majority, or in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Administration, it reports a bill 
not recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and one which its chairman seems to disown, and 
is the first to assail. Who will be willing to take 
np that bantling after his assault upon it, virtually 
denying its paternity? We on this side of the 
Iiouse prefer a different one, and would not hesi- 
tate to make it suit our views, had we the majority 
tr enable us to doit. My friend from Kentucky, 
|Mr. Moreneap,) with trne Kentucky chivalry, 
may be willing to support and nourish it, yet Il have 
no doubt he regrets that his chairman has aban- 
doned tt. 

The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the Tlouse of Representatives exerts, 
nece sarily, from the position he oceuples, an 
extraordinary influence over everything connected 
with the fiscal concerns of the country. Indeed, 
that commitiee 
ts second to ne man in the Government except the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and hardly second even 
to the Seeretary himself It is important, there- 
fore, that a gentleman thus situated should well 
mature bis opinions and caleulations, before he 
publishes them to the world; he should weih 
well every statement before he makes it, other- 
wise he m \y inflict a stab on the most delicate and 
vital part of the Government—its fiscal operations 


in this respect the chairman of 


—and, by ao done, destroy confidence, create a 
panic improperly and unnecessarily in the mone- 
tary affairs of the country, and in that way crush 
its business and prosperity. The honorable chair- 
man of that committee says— 

Ist. That this loan, instead of $16,000,000, 
should be from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
2d. ‘The loan for next year, (ending 30th June, 

1849.) instead of $20,500,000, as estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, (should the war. con- 
tinue,) should be from $35,000,000 to $38,500,000. 

3d. That the publie debt will, on the 30th June, 

1848, be from $66,000,000 to $73,800,000. 

4in. That the public delt, on the 30th June, 
1849, will be from §104,500.000 to $112.300,000. 

Now, sir, these statements are not entitled to be 
dignified by being called estimates; they are the 
merest guesses ever published. That gentleman 
has, or should have, all of the treasury estimates 
before him, and with that very great advantage, 
he should have been able to poimt dut their errors 
and mistakes; to use his own language, he “ought 
to be able to make a reasonable approach to truth.”’ 

Why, then, did he not do so? [ystead of that, he 
allows hunself from three and a half to near eight 
millions **gap’? to play upon—larger, sir, than was 
the accidental error of one of the clerks in the Treas- 
ury Department, about which so much has been 
said, Suppose you were toask that gentleman what 
will be the amount of the public debt on 30th June, 
1848 —a period nearat hand—and heshould say from 
$66,000,000 to $73,800,000: would you not at once 
say he was guessmg—giving himself $7,800,000, 
from the lowest to the highest point? Ide not 
believe there is a member of this Congress who 
could not guess quite as well. Again, he says the 
Secretary over-estimated his revenues for this fiscal 
year by $5,000,000, and that the expenditures 
were under-estmated by $2.860,000; and these 
two amounts he adds to the $16,000,000, and says 
they make the sum of $22,860,000, which he thinks 
should be the amount of this loan. Now,every per- 
son who can add three sums together, will at once 
see that he ts in an error, in his result, of €1, 000,000. 
le charges that the Secretary has erred as to the 
deficit of the fiseal year ending 30th June, 1849, 
by $17,000,000; for instead of $20,500,000, as esti- 
mated, he says it should be $38,500,000: there is 
another mistake of 81,000,000. If he is correct in 
his estimates, the difference would be $18,000,000, 
in place of $17 000.000. These, Mr. Chairman, 
are mere mistakes in adding and subtracting given 
amounts, to which we are all liable; but then they 
preclude the gentleman and his friends from trying 
to maké a noise about the mistake which occurred 
in the Treasury Department, and I use them in no 
other way, and for no other purpose. 


. estimate. 
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But I must pass to the estimates. I thought I 
saw in his seat a few minutes since a gentleman 
famous on tariffs, iron, coal, labor, and all that. 
I regret that he has walked out, as I had a word 
to say to him. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I am here: 
vo ahead. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
House some few days since, that the tariff of 1846, 
in the first year of its operation, had yielded but 
twenty-three mi'lions of revenue. Is that a fair 
calculation? Could he intend to convey this idea 
as a correct one? The tariff of 1846 did not go 
into operation until December of that year, and 
therefore there was in that year five months under 
the gentleman’s own beloved tariff of 1842. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the gentleman contra- 
dict any one thing that T said ? 

Mr. HOUSTON. LThave not the time now to 
enter into a tariff discussion with the gentleman, 
but Lreply, that [do not believe there is one cor- 
rect position in his speech. 


Mr. STEWART. Will you point out one that 


is not? 
Mr. HOUSTON. IT have already pointed out 
one. There is nota man of common sense in the 


House who does not know that the tariff of 1846 
did not go into operation ull five months after the 
commencement of the fiscal year on first of July, 
1s46. [Tt went into aperation on the Ist day of 
December, 1846, and therefore the gentleman’s 
statement cannot be correct, 

1 will now eall the attention of this committee, 
first, to the estimates of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and then to the estimates of expenditures, 
and will explain why, in some cases, the expendi- 
tures for the last and present fiscal years exceeded 
the estimates, 

In July, 1846, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
response to a call of the Senate inquiring as to 
the probable amount of revenue which would be 
realized under the tariff of 1846, estimated from 
customs for the year ending the 30th June, 1847, 
$27,835,731. In December, 1846, the Secretary, 
in estimating to Congress, adopted precisely his 
estimates of July of that year, and estimated for 
the year ending 30th June, 1848, at $28,000,000; 
his estimates, therefore, were for two years, and 
amounted together to $55,835,731. I speak of the 
customs alone; for to them I propose, for the 
present, to address my remarks, and I hope to be 
able to satisfy this committee that the Secretary’s 
estimates, made in December, 1846, will be real- 
ized, although, as | intend presently to show, there 
was a very great and unexpected falling off of the 
five months of those years which were under the 
Operation of the tariff of 1842. It will be remem- 
bered, that the estimates embraced twenty-four 
months, covering the fiscal years ending 30th June, 
1847 and 1848, and amounted to $55,835,731. I 
wish it also remembered, that the first five months 
of the twenty-four were under the tariff of 1842; the 
other nineteen under the tariff of 1846. Receipts 
under the tariff of 1842 had been declining; so that 
the amount for the year ending 30th June, 1846, was 
considerably less than for 1845. When the Sec- 
retary, in December, 1846, submitted his estimates 
for the years 1847 and 1848, the first quarter of the 


That gentleman told the | 


first-named year was known to be $6,153,826 58, | 


True, it exhibited a further decline of receipts 
under that tariff; but the supposition was, that the 
increase, under the law of 1846, would fully make 
up the deficit, even for the year 1847. In that, it 


seems the Secretary was mistaken, although I | 
think the aggregate estimates for the two years | 


will be reached. Let us take it then by quarters, 
or months, if gentlemen prefer it, and I think we 
will find, not only that the great falling off was 
under the old law, but that the estimates will be 
fully realized under the existing tariff, so far as 


estimates have been submitted to Congress. 


I have already said that the first quarter (three 
months of the five) yielded $6,153,826 58; the 
other two months (October and November, 1846) 
of the five, yielded the unprecedentedly small sum 
of $1,688,480:32; making the amount for the five 
months of the tariff of 1842, $7,842,306 90. The 
other seven months of the same fiscal year, but 
under the tariff of 1846, amounted to $15,905,557 76: 
making the whole sum for that year $23,747,864 66; 
being less by $4,087,866 34 than the Secretary’s 
I now put it to gentlemen to tell me 
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when and where the diminution occurred. Wag 
it in the five, or the seven months? The seven 
yielded more than double the five. But who, sir 
could have anticipated so great a decrease under 
the law of 1842, as occurred in October and No- 
vember—only $244,240.16 per month, or at the 
rate of $10,130,881 92 per year? Discard, then, if 
you please, the calculation based upon the sena- 
rate receipts in October and November, and take 
the average of the entire five months, which wil] 
be $1,568.46! 38 per month, or at the rate of 
$18,821,536 56 per year, and over nine millions 
short of the estimates; being less than the average 
of the seven months by $8,445,133 80 for the year, 

I will now return to the estimates and receipts 
for the two years ending 30th of June, 1847, and 
30th of June, 1848, and see whether the receipts 
will probably equal the estimates. 

The receipts for the first and second quarters of 
this fiscal year, amount to $16,444,132 25; for the 
month of January (1848) alone, about §3.200,000; 
for the first week in February, over $1,000,000. I 
will re-state: 

Estimate of receipts from custome for the 
fiscal vears ending 30th of June, 1847, and 


3 th of June, 184%...... Savenad anenainses SRRMORTR 00 
Actual receipts for first quarter of year 1847, 
under tariff of 1842........ $6,153,826 38 


Receipts for two months (Oc- 
tober and November, 1845) 
of second quarter of same 
year, under tariff of 1842... 1.688.480 32 

Entire receipts for the five 
months of the two years, 
under the tariff of 1842..... $7,842,306 $0 

Receipts for the other seven 
months of same fiseal vear, 
but under the tariffof 1846... 15,905,557 76 





Entire reecipts for the year 

ending 30th June, 1847..... $23,747,864 66 
Receipts tor first and second 

quarters (=ix months) of the 

year ending 30th June, 1848, 

(this vear,) under the tariff 


16,444,132 25 
3,200,000 09 


NG ictcncnneyasceveveee 





43,391,996 91 
Entire receipts of nineteen of 
the twenty-four months.... $43,391,996 91 





$12,443.734 09 


So that nineteen of the twenty-four months for 
which estimates were submitted to Congress in 
December, 1846, have yielded $43,391.996 91— 
leaving the five months yet to come to make up 
€12,443.734 09. If we deduct the first week in 
February, 1848—say $1,000,000, which is about 
the receipts—there will be left to he raised in the 
balance of the time only $11,443,734 09. Now, 
if we take the average of the nineteen months— 


| $2,283,789 31—for the coming five, it will leave 


a deficit between the estimates and receipts of 
about one million of dollars for the two years, 
notwithstanding, the average for that time was 
much reduced, because of the small receipts in the 
five months under the tariff of 1842, as before 
shown. The average is much reduced also, from 


| the fact that the receipts .in the second quarter of 


this year were small, and especially in the month 
of December, mainly from adverse winds, which 
prevented vessels from coming into port,and which 
are now being made up, as will be seen by the 
large receipts in January and February of this 
year, which greatly exceed the receipts for the 


/skame periods last year, notwithstanding gentle- 


men say the corresponding periods of last year had 


' the benefit of large quantities of goods which were 


in store, holding up for the advantages of low du- 
ties. The accruing receipts show the fallacy of 
that argument. 

The following are the gross receipts from cus- 
toms at the twelve principal ports of the United 


| States, for January, 1846, under the tariff of 1842, 


and for January, 1847 and 1848, under the tariff 
of 1846: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
January 1 to 31. January 1 to 31. January 1 to 29. 
$2,287,532 97 $2,346,021 42 $3,290,290 68 


The gross receipts as above for February, 80 far 
as received, are as follows: 
1846. 1847. 1848. 
February 1 to 14. February 1 to 13. Jan. 30 to Feb. 12. 
$1,049,350 94 $1,138,24) 12 $2,020,668 00 


But if we exclude the five months which were 
under the tariff of 1842, and take the average of 
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the other fourteen—$2,539,263 57—and apply it 


to the coming five, you will find that the receipts 
for the twenty-four months will exceed the esti- 
mates by over one-quarter of a million of dollars; 
and it is certainly fair to take the average of the 
duties per month under the new tariff law, and 
exclude the old, because the five months to come 
are to be under the law of 1846—I think it would 
approach more nearly the true result, to take the 
average of the last seven months. With the aver- 
ave of the last seven, under the law of 1846, the 
estimates for the twenty-four will be largely ex- 
ceeded by the receipts. 

3ut 1 may be told, and it has been said in 
debate, that the receipts during the first few 
months under the new tariff had been unusually 
large, because large amounts of goods remained 


in store waiting for the reduced duties, which | 
rushed in like'a flood as soonas the law went into | 


effect. But an examination of facts will show this 
argument to be unsound. I hold in my hand a 
table, from which it appears that on the day 


the tariff of 1846 went into effect, (Ist December, | 


1846,) there were in warehouse goods on which 
revenue had accrued, but had not been received, 
to the amount of $1,455,720 47; on the 30th of 
September 1847, they amounted to $1,264.624 55, 
on the Ist November, 1847, to $1,185,757 53; and 
on the Ist December, 1847, they amounted to $1,- 
344,166 10, only $111,554 37 less than on the Ist 
December, 1846. Yet itis asserted, that just be- 
fore December, 1846, goods to a vast amount had 
been held up for the low duties, and as soon as the 
tariff wentinto operation, they came in at once and 
flooded the country! 
to be untrue. An unprecedented amount of goods 
is in warehouse now—at this very time—and the 
quantity thus going into store is rapidly increasing, 
notwithstanding the great increase of receipts. So 


that the representation on which gentlemen have | 


so confidently relied, is falsified by the tables; and 


the increase of revenue, under the tariff of 1846, | 


is to be attributed to other causes. 


Again: by reference to the receipts under the | 


present tariff, you will find that the first months 
did not produce as much revenue as has been pro- 
duced since then in the same period of time: for 
instance, in the first seven months of the existing 
tariff, the revenue was $15,905,557 76, while for 
the next seven, it was $19,644,132 25; being an 
increase of the last over the first seven months, of 
$3,738,574 49. And if we look at the very large 
receipts at all of the custom-houses, up to our 
latest advices, we will find, that instead of dimin- 
ishing, they. are increasing; all of which prove 


the goods in store on the Ist of December, 1846, 
were materially larger than they are now, 

I will now test the comparative results of the 
two tariffs, and the probability of the revenues 
reaching the estimates in another way. I -have al- 
ready shown that the average of the last five months 
of the tariff of 1842 was $1,568,461 38, or at the 
rate of $18,821,536 56 per year; and that the average 
of the last two months was $844,240 16, or at the 
annual rate of $10,130,881 92—exhibiting a very 
rapid decline of its revenues. I have also stated, 
and now re-state, that the average of the first seven 
months under the tariff of 1846 is $2,272,222 53, 
or $27,266,670 36 per annum; that the average of 
the entire fourteen months of the last-named tariff 
is $2,539,263 57, or $30,471,162 84 for a year; 
end that the average of the last seven months under 
the existing law is $2,806,304 60, or $33,675,655 20 
per year—showing a regular but decided increase 


not only contradicting the argument so often used 
hy those who are opposed to it—that the large 
amount of goods in store, waiting for the benefit 
of the low duties, had swelled the receipts largely 


| are $19,644,132 25— 


Facts and figures show this || 


‘tions be credited by this committee? I 


: ISIN ; | not; yet it is a fair sample of what they pre-| 
very conclusively that it is a mistake to say that || 


‘precisely $9,198,906 19. 
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and for the year ending 30th June, 1849, he estima- 
ted from customs $32,000,000. Will these esti- 
mates be realized? | believe they will. I know we 
cannot arrive at a mathematical certainty in such 
estimates or calculations; but we can, ** with the 


| lights before us,’ come so near the true result as to 


satisfy ourselves. Suffer me again to re-state: The 
receis ts for the first seven months of this fiseal year 
leaving $11,355 367 75 for the 
next five months, (to 30th June, 1848,) to reach 
the estimates of December, 1847. If, then, we 


| take the average of the first seven under the pres- 


ent law, which | have shown to be the lowest | 
average under it, and apply it to the coming five, 


‘| we will have for those months $11 361,112 65— 


making for the year $31,005,245 40, agaiust the 
estimate of $31,000,000. If we take the average 


| of the entire fourteen months under the new law, 


and apply it to the coming five months, we will 
have for the five the sum of $12,696,317 85— 
making for the year $32,340,450 60, against the | 
estimate of $31,000,000. If, however, we take the 
average of the last seven months under the tariff | 
of 1846, (they being the first seven of this fiscal | 
year,) and apply it to the five, we will have for 
those months $14,031,523—making for the year | 
$33,675,655 75, against the estimate of $3! 000,000. 
The estimate for the year ending 30th June, | 


- 1849, is $32,000,000. The only data accessible to 


me is what I have already presented to this com- 
mittee. Taking the tests which I have given, we 
are not permitted to doubt but that the receipts | 
will fully come up to the estimates. 


I know, sir, it is not at all difficult to overthrow | 
any argument, or prove any estimate untrue, if 
mere declarations—assertions made without a rea- 
son or proof to sustain them—be deemed suffi- | 
cient. The speeches of the géntlemen from In- | 
diana [Mr. C. B. andes and Ohio (Mr. Vinton] | 
abound in such things. [ will give a sample, taken | 
from the speech of the first-named gentleman : 


“The report now before us proves that the Secretary’s | 
estimates for the last year varied so furfrom the true amount | 
of receipts aud expenditures as to make a difference of | 
$9,198,906 19. Is it not fair to presume that the estimates | 
for the present and the ensuing year are at least as erroneous | 
as Were those for the last year? A careful examination of | 
them will, in my opinion, show them to be erroneous to a | 
much larger amount. Butassuming them to be erroneous | 
ouly tothe same extent, then there will be an additional de- | 
ficiency of mearis, to the amount of $18,397,812 38, which | 


| 
! 
| 
| must be provided for by additional loans, and which will 
| swell the public debt, on the 30th June, 1849, to the sum of | 
| $103,057,47L 75. 
| 

| 


What an argument! Will such empty declara- | 


think | 


sent as arguments. Admit, as I have already 


regard to this or the next year? I have given, as | 


| I believe, satisfactory reasons for the falling off of 


receipts within that year, and I intend, before 
| close my remarks, also to explain why the ac- 
tual expenditures exceeded the estimated ones for 


| that as well as the current year, which those gen- 
'tlemen well knew, or should have known, but 
| which they very carefully withheld from this 


committee. For the purpose of testing the cor- 


| was an error, made ia ignorance of the subject— 


like those gentlemen’s estimates, mere guesses— 


| does it prove that the same precise error was made 
| this year and will be next? If that argument (if 


argument it may be called) be good for anything, 
it proves that so long as the present Secretaries 


. ; : : e ' remain in charge of the departments of the Gov- 
of its revenues since the law went into operation; | 


ernment, they will err in their annual estimates 
How absurd! 
upon the principle of guessing, the amount would 
be apt to vary—somelimes nearer to, and some- 





| his statements are to me inexplicable, 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

rectness of that argument, suppose | admit that it 
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The chairman of the Ways and — eans makes 
the deficit for the year ending June 3), 749 
White the gentleman from Indiana makes it 
(of course from the same @tta)..... 2.5... 
The honorable chairman snysthe Secretary 
estimates the public debt, June 30, 1849, at 
While the gentleman from indiana says the 
Secretary estimates th: public debt, June 
Pap Mina oe uennse cicaie «nen eet 
The chairman of the Ways and Means makes 
the public debt, June 3), B49. ........0... 
While the gentleman from Indiana makes 
the public debt, June 30, Le4y 


38,500,000 00 
29,698,906 19 


86,500,000 00 


84,659,659 40 
112,300,000 00 
103,057,471 75 

I will not trouble this committee further with a 
comparison and contrast of the estimates of those 
gentlemen. Estimates, indeed! ‘These will suf- 
fice to explain the manner in which they make up 
the deficiencies and public debt. ‘They even dis- 
agree as to what the Secretary makes the amount 
of the public debt on the 30th June, 1849. This 
will serve to show that the chairman of the Ways 
and Means, and other gentlemen, instead of ob- 
taining the necessary information, and giving the 
committee and the country the true condition of 
the finances and public debt of the Government, 
are guessing and blundering through speeches of 
several columns, without even a ‘reasonable ap- 
proach”? to the true results, and that their esti- 
mates should rot command the confidence of the 
country. 

These estimates are much like, and about as 
correct, as those made by gentlemen on the other 


| side of the House when the torif bill of 1846 


was under discussion. Many of therm predicted 
that the bill, if it should become a law, would yield 
no more than from fifteen to twenty millions of 
dollars; and L believe some fell even below fifteen. 
Tl understand the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means as estimating the revenue to be 
derived from it for next year at $27,000,000. Sir, 
the friends of that law will not thank him for such 


| an estimate. We are not content with $27,000,000. 


[ fully believe it will yield largely over that amount, 
Its receipts have gradually increased since the first 


| months of its operation, as shown in the tables I 


have just presented. And my opinion is, that they 
will be greater yet. 

A word now as to the receipts from the sales of 
public lands, to which our: attention has been 
called by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. He told this committee 
that the estimates of the Secretary were consider- 
ably larger than would be realized. I do not 
know that the gentleman had the receipts bx fore 


| him for the first two quarters of this fiscal year; if 


he had not, then it is clear that he spoke in the 
absence of important information; if he knew them, 
For this 


‘done, that the estimates of the last fiscal year ||) 4. the Secretary estimates receipts from that 
’ oi er a year || source at $3,500,000; for next year, at $3.000,000. 
were above the receipts, and what does it prove in | 


For the first and second quarters of this year the 
receipts are $1,887,492 33—largely over one-half 


| the estimate for the entire year; of course, if the 


future receipts approach what they were for the first 
two quarters of this year, the estimate will be sus- 
tained. But we are told that the receipts from this 
source will be considerably diminished, if not en- 
tirely cut off, because of the passage of the law giving 
bounty lands to our soldiers, Lam willing to admit 
that to some extent this may be the case. I do not 
anticipate as full receipts from lands as:there would 
have been had bounties in lands not been granted; 
nor does the Secretary. He estimates for then xt 
year $500,000 less than for this. 1 will not say 
that the receipts under existing laws will even 
reach that sum, it is so _t difficult to determine 
to what extent the bounty lands will affect them. 


| Of one thing, however, I feel satisfied: that if Con- 


gress will carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Executive in regard to the public lands—if it 


make proper modifications of the preémption laws, 


| times further from, the true point. 


But they fail to agree with each other in making 
up and stating results, both having the same data. 
Their great difference is very amusing. I will not 


| will reduce and properly graduate the price, and 
: 
| 


the receipts will sustain the estimates, over and 
| above the bounty warrants. 

The gentleman from Ohio says, that. the lands 

| are pledged specifically to pay first the interest, and 


| then the principal, of the loan of 1847. I will give re 
| his own words: ° 


in the first months of its operation,—but also 
proving, as conclusively as estimated receipts can 
be proven, that the revenue will abundantly equal, | 
the estimates; for, instead of the first months being 
flooded with revenue from the goods in store, we 
find the receipts of the last months much heavier 
than the first, with about the same in store on 
the lst December, 1847, us on the Ist December, 
1846. 

In December, 1847, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in pursuance of law, reéstimated the revenues 


from customs for this year (1848) at $31,000,000; 


Even 
call it a strange difference, for it is not: where gen- | 
tlemen throw everything else aside, and rely upon | 
| guessing, it is not atall strange that they should 


! 
|| & He thought this pledge, with all those who held that 
be apart. 1 will give an instance or two: | 


public pledges should be maintained inviolate, would be a 


bar to any future legislation that should impair its value. 


The chairman of the Ways and Means [Mr. | And yet. in the faee of all this, both the President of the 


VixTon]} makes the deficit for the last and 


United States, in bis annual message to Congres-, and the 
| present fiscal YOars.......+.ceeeeeeeee ees G22,860,000 60 Seeretaryf the Trea-ury, in his annual repiet, utterly re- 
| While the gentleman from Indiana [Mr.C. | || gardiess of this pledge. and of the express duty enjoined upon 
; B. Surry] makes it fur the same years.... 2,198,906 19 || the Secretary, come back to the attack upou this land fund 
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with renewed vigor, and exhanst all their energy with no 


little 
price 

The language of the law is, “ the sales of the pub- 
lic lands are hereby pledged.’’ Without stopping to 
discues that point, [ presume the gentleman will 
find it very difficult to convinee this committee 
that that pledge prevents Congress from legislating 
on the subject of those lands. He forgets that the 
very legislation recommended by the President is 
intended to mnerease the receipts from that source, 
and my mind is well satisfied that the revenues 
would be increased by it. He also forgets that 
this Government is under previous and higher 
obligations as to the public lands. It is bound to 
dispose of them for settlement. The gentleman’s 
lectures to the House and the Executive about 
redeeming this pledge, and keeping it inviolate, falls 
to the ground, when the fact is made known thiit 
he vated at the last session ‘to impair its value’? 
Will he inform this committee why he failed to 
tell them he had so voted? Did he not vote for 
the bill giving bounty lands to the soldiers? To 
give away the lands, not only impairs the value of 
the pledge, but entirely annihilates it. In speak- 
ing of the probability of the land warrants absorb- 
ing the entire land receipts, which+he seems to 
think very probable, he says: 


ophistry of argument to induce Congress to reduce the 
of the Jands.”’ 


“if this unfortanate result should be realized, then nearly 
the whole amount of the Secretary’s estimate for the lands 
would have to be deducted from the means of the treasury, 
and the interest even of the twenty-three milliqn loan pro- 
vided for otherwise.” 

ein unfortunate result indeed! A result brought 
about in past by his own vote, yet he calls it un- 
fortunate. Sir, the gentleman has a right to con- 


demn his own course if he pleases; all I want is, | 


that when he denounces measures for which he 
voted, he will take the trouble to state the fact that 
he did so vote, that this committee may properly 
understand his position. I deny, however, that 
the result is or will be unfortunate, even should his 
anticipations be realized, I veted to give lands to 
our brave soldiers. I did so, because I thought they 
were entitled to that bounty. I did so, because I 
did not consider the lands as so pledged that we 
had parted with our control over them; that our 
right to Jegislate in regard to them was gone. I 
do not believe itnow. The President had aright 
to believe, under our vote, that we did not our- 
selves consider the pledge as depriving Congress 
of the power to legislate on the subject of the pub- 
lic lands; for, after we passed the loan bill through 
the Hlouse, we passed also the act giving the 
bounty lands, with probably only eighteen votes 
againstit. "The President was right, then, in taking 
our own construction of our own acts; and it seems 
to me to be coming from the wrong quarter when 
the gentleman from Ohio, under the facts of the 
case, attempts to read lectures in conflict with his 
action, 

It is argued, however, that even if the receipts 
from public lands should equal the estimates for 
thisand next year, (say $6,500,000, only $4,300,000 
of it can be used in the current expenditures— 
$2,500,000 to pay the interest on the loan to which 
gentlemen say it stands pledged, and $1,800,000, 
which they say was received before the pledge went 
into effect, (1st January, 1848;) and that $2,200,000 
(the difference between the estimates and the 
amount which they admit may be used as the 
Secretary proposes) must be deducted from the 
general ¢gevenue. Without admitting the correct- 
ness of this view, let us agree to have that sum— 
$2,200,000—deducted from the current revenue: 
where, then, shall we putit?) Where does the gen- 
tleman from Ohio propose to put it? The money 
is coming in, and must go somewhere; and, as he 
denies ita place in the general revenues, because 
of the pledge, it should of course go to the loan of 
last year, for which he says it is pledged. Then 


w hy did he fail to credit it on that loan? He | 


refuses to let it meet current expenses, and yet 
fuils to credit it on the debt; so that he has clearly 


fallen into an error on this point, to the amount of | 


that item, ($2,200,000.) For, if it be taken from the 
current receipts and credited on the debt, it makes 
no difference really to the Government. True, 
you diminish the current revenue, but to the pre 
cise amount of that diminution you discharge and 
lessen the public debt; then, as he has deducted it 
in his estimates from the receipts, he should credit 
it on the debt, 


~~ ‘The Loan Bill—Mr. G.S. Houston. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


As I have touched upon the subject of the public 


debt, I will claim, and I think properly and suc- | 


cessfully, another credit. The Secretary now 
wants $16,000,000, $3,000,000 of which he pro- 
pee to keep on hand—in the treasury; then, if that 


»e so, (and I find it so stated in the gentleman’s | 


remarks,) should he not have given credit on the 
public debt for that sum also? It is clear to my 
mind that he should. I grant that the debt would 
seem to be as stated in the laws; yet, as the very ob- 
ject, avowed at the time, of this loan of $16,000,000 
is to enable the Secretary to keep constantly in 
the treasury $3,000,000, is it fair and right, in esti- 
mating and publishing that debt, to put it at 
$16,000,000, saying nothing of the three millions 
in hand? I think not; the credit should be given, 
which would be a certain reduction of the debt by 
$5,200,000, the amount of the two items. I could 
lessen his estimate of the debt by various other 


items, but must pass to the expenditures, about || 


which I wish to say something. 


In approaching the second branch of my remarks, | 


I feel considerable embarrassment from the fact, 
that my time is so near out, that I shall be unable 
to present my views upon the expenditures of the 
Government in the way I had marked out for 
myself. I must, however, present the points I in- 
tended to make, and leave it for other gentlemen 
to add to and elaborate them. 

The Secretary, in his report to Congress, shows 
that the expenditures for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1847, exceeded the estimates. 
is very easily explained. And if gentlemen would 
but reflect for a moment, they would agree with 
me. 

In the first place, a larger number of troops were 
called into service than were estimated for. The 
large number of volunteers called out by Generals 
Gaines and Taylor, and the various expenses inci- 
dent to their transportation from point to point, 
mustering into and out of service, (much of which 
fell within that fiscal year,) were of such a char- 
acter as could not well be estimated for with any 
probable accuracy. ‘The very heavy expense of 


transporting troopsand supplies of all kinds, falling | 
within that and the present fiscal years, will go far, | 


very far, to explain the reason of the excess of ex- 
penditures over estimates in both years. The most 
of the great outlay of money in preparations for the 
assault upon the city of Vera Cruz and the castle 
was within that year—all of it within that and the 
present years. 
of what I have to say on this subject applies to 


both years, I will embrace them both in my re- | 
The twelve months’ volun- | 
teers sent forward in the fiscal year 1847 were | 
returned to the United States the last of that, and | 


marks as I proceed. 


the first of the year 1848—I speak of the fiscal 
year, which is, by law, made to begin Ist of July 
and terminate 30th of June. Many of those volun- 


teers were not mustered out of service at the end of | 


their term, but had to be subsisted for some time 
after their year’s service expired. 
General Scott’s division was sent forward from dif- 
ferent points remote from each other, and concen- 


trated within the last and present years, and at an | 
expense which must necessarily have been very | 


heavy, and which could not have been estimated 
even to approach the true result. Mainly, if 
not entirely, within these two years, the Govern- 
ment has provided itself with means of trans- 
portation, at a large cost of money: such as ves- 
sels for the Gulf, as well as vessels for river 


navigation, mules, horses, wagons, and all of the | 
necessary trappings for every kind of transporta- | 


tion. The gentleman from Ohio admits that sev- 
eral thousand more troops have been called into 
service this year than were estimated for. The 
Quartermaster General, replying to inquiries 
which the Committee of Ways and Means made 
of the Secretary of War concerning expenditures 
in the Quartermaster’s department, says: 

*‘T can only state in general terms, as [I reported to you 
on the 24th of November last, that the deficiency has arisen 
principally from the employment of a much larger force than 


was estimated for, as wel! during the last as the present 
year; that deficiency has been increased by the necessity of 


making expenditures on account of other departments, and 


of furnishing horses and equipments for volunteer cavalry 
and artillery, neither of which had been provided for in the 
estimates, us well as by the loss of large amounts of public 
property by shipwreck and by capture by the enemy.”’ 

Again, speaking of the present fiscal year, the 
same Officer says: 


That excess | 


And in view of the fact, that much |! 


The whole of || 





[Feb. 15, 


Ho. or Reps, 


“The volunteer force has been more than double that ea. 
timated for ; and though the regular force has not been quite 
80 large as the estimate, the whole force thus far has been 
from forty-five to fifty thonsand men, averaging more than 
|, ten thousand above the estimate.”’ 

As also applicable to this year; the Commissary 
General of Subsistence, after speaking of the nine 
, regiments of volunteers which were called out since 
the last session of Congress, and which, of course, 
could not have been appropriated for, says : 

“The ‘recruiting service’ has tended greatly to increase 
the expenses of this department, as the complete ration fur. 
nished under special contracts made throughout the country 
costs nearly double the estimated price. 

** Owing to the nature of the climate of Mexico, and the 
imperfect storehouses, (the articles of subsistence being per- 
ishable,) much has been lost from decay and wastage, ag 
also from wrecks during transportation.” = 

The cost of the ration to the entire army, which 
is one of the large items of expenditure, was from 
twenty-seven to thirty-five cents, while the esti- 
mates put them at fifteen cents. The very great 
rise in the price of breadstuffs and other arti- 
cles composing the army ration, explain the rea- 
son of the increased cost of the ration, and conse- 

uently of the present deficiency under that head, 
i the time of the estimate, fifteen cents was a full 
price. The Paymaster General, in December, 1847, 
in estimating for his department, said: 
| More volunteers have been called into service within 

the present fiscal year than were appropriated for by Con- 

gress; and I shall have to estimate for an arrearage so soon 
| as the official returns, showing the average strength of the 
several regiments, are received to enable me to ascertain the 
amount that will be required.” 

The subsistence deficiency is explained in the 
same way—troops beyond the appropriation; the 
greatly increased cost of the ration; the increased 
expense attending the recruiting service; loss of 
‘| articles of subsistence from decay; wrecks and 
capture by the enemy during transportation; wast- 
/age necessarily incident to the service, but more 
especially when at so great a distance from the 

points of purchase. Similar reasons explain very 
satisfactorily all of these deficiencies. Expendi- 
| tures will necessarily occur which cannot be un- 
derstandingly estimated for in advance. I will 
name one (demurrage) which has been large in 
this war, and which could not have been foreseen, 
| so as to be appropriated for. The item of expense 
for demurrage at Lobos, Vera Cruz, Brazos Island, 
Sacrificios, and probably other places, when added 
together, make a very large item, and could not 
| have been anticipated, so as to be the subject of an 
appropriation. 
ith the patriotic portion of our constituents, 
(and I indulge the hope that they are all patriotic,) 
it will make no difference whether the expense falls 
within one or another year; or whether it was esti- 
mated and appropriated for originally, or comes in 
as a deficiency; all they want to know is, whether 
the expenditure was proper—whether the troops 
'were necessary. They will not listen to special 
| pleading, as to the time or the precise manner 
of the expenditure, if they are satisfied that the 
honor or the interest of the country required it. I 
wish to make another remark, applicable to many 
large items of expense in all wars. I know that 
complaints are sometimes made by those who 
are determined that they-will not be pleased, 
because of expenditures which turn ont to be 
‘unnecessary. For instance: in making the neces- 
sary preparations for the attack on the city of 
Vera Cruz and the castle of San Juan de Ulua, 
many things were obtained which were then con- 
| sidered necessary, but which were not used. It 
| never became necessary to use them, They are 
‘charged upon the Administration as a waste. 
| Eighty thousand heavy shells, over five hundred 
| thousand pounds of powder, thirty heavy mortars, 
|| siege guns, with their carriages, platforms, imple- 
|| ments, &c., were provided, most, if not all of them, 
| 
| 


on the requisition of General Scott, who was to 

take command of that division of the army. 
|| The purchases that had to be made for that pur- 
|| pose were made on short notice, and at a very high 
|| cost—transported to Vera Cruz—many of them not 
| used, either because it was not necessary to use 
|| them, or because they failed to reach there in time. 
| They were then returned, at the cost of transporta- 
|| tion. 
| The articles thus provided for the siege of Vera 
Cruz and the castle cost the Government over five 
| hundred thousand dollars. Many of these articles 
| were returned, and may yet be available to the Gov- 
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ernment. These constitute a part of the expense 
about which gentlemen are making such loud 
complaints. I do not mention these things to con- 
demn them—not at all. Discretion—prudence— 
is the better partof valor. If they had not been 
furnished, and, in consequence, our efforts had 
failed, and our army been driven back, what would 
have been the “* hue-and-cry”’ raised by these same 
gentlemen, because these measures of precaution | 
had not been taken? It should not be our pur- 
pose, asa nation; it should not be the policy of 
any nation, when at war with another, to risk 
anything because of expense. It would have been 
madness in our Government to have unnecessarily 
risked the lives of our brave soldiers, for fear of , 
increasing the expense. Lam glad that the Ad- 
ministration has not done so; | am rejoiced that it 
has energetically used the means placed in its power | 
by the Congress of the United States, I am not) 
the advocate of large expenditures: the Journals 
of the House of Representatives furnish abundant 
proof that lam not. I have voted uniformly against 
squandering the public money upon roads, rivers, 
harbors, and that entire class of objects, and all 
other improper ones, which would drain your treas- 
ury of its means, and dry up the resources of the 
Government. But when my countrymen are in | 
peril of their lives; when our patriotic and gallant 
army is struggling, fighting, bleeding, and many of 
them dying, in defence of our country—for the 
rotection and preservation of the honor and the 
interest of the nation—and when that army needs 
aid and succor, in men, money, or anything else 
in the power of the Government to furnish, | will 
vote it. Such has been my course from the begin- 
ning of this war: such shall be my course to the | 
end of it. In carrying out these sentiments and | 
feelings, | voted to give bounty lands. 1 did so | 
with a hearty good will, and, unlike the gentleman | 
from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] I see nothing in the act | 
to induce me to speak of it as likely to produce an | 
unfortunate result, or to regret it. 


THE WAR AND ‘ITS COST. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. B. SMITH, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 3, 1848. 


On the question of the concurrence by the House | 
in the Report of the Committee of the Whole, 
in their Resolutions referring the President’s 
Annual Message to the various Standing Com- | 
mittees— 


Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Sreaker: I shall not consume any portion 
of my time in discussing the origin of the war with 
Mexico. That question has been very ably and || 
thoroughly discussed, not only at this session, but 
during the last Congress. The members of this | 
House, and the country, are in possession of all 
the information necessary to enable them to form 
conclusions satisfactory to themselves. I have | 
only to say, in regard to this matter, that this 
House has decided, during the present session, 
upon a solemn and deliberate vote by yeas and 
nays, that the war with the Republic of Mexico, | 
in which we are now engaged, was ‘‘ unnecessarily 
and unconstitulionally commenced by the President of 
the United States.’’ I had the good fortune—and I 
deem it extreme good fortune—to have the oppor- | 
tunity of recording my vote in favor of this sen- || 
tence of condemnation. In giving that vote, my 
heart concurred with my judgment; and 1 desire 
to say no more at this time, in regard to the origin | 
of the war, than to express my concurrence with 1 
the decision so solemnly made by this House. It || 
is a decision which, in my deliberate judgment, the | 
country will sustain and approve. hatever may | 
be the opinions of individuals who, influenced b | 
partisan feelings, may be disposed to justify all 
that the President has done or may do, when party 
excitement shall have been dissipated by time, and 
the impartial pen of history shall have recorded 
the facts, the matured judgment of the American 
people will sanction that vote of condemnation. 

But I desire at this time to speak more particu- 
larly in reference to questions of more practical i! 


utility—questions which concern the future rather || 





| a charge can have no application to me. 


than the past. However this war may have com- 
menced, on whomsoever shall rest the responsibil- 
ity of its origin, we are in the midst of it; its evils 
are now pressing upon us, paralyzing the energies 
of the country, drying up its resources, and wasting 
its best blood. It becomes us, the representatives 
of the American people, sent here to deliberate upon 
questions affecting their interests, calmly and dis- 
passionately to deliberate, and consider whether 
some means may not be devised, by which this 
war may be terminated, and its calamitous conse- 
quences arrested. 

The financial affairs of the country are atall times 
interesting, and demand our attention. They be- 
come doubly so in time of war, when our expendi- 


| tures are greatly increased without any correspond- 


ing increase of revenue. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House sometimes charge those who 
oppose the Administration, with being in favor of 
the accumulation of a national debt. If there are 
any who desire the increase of our public debt, 
they are likely to be gratified to the fullest extent of 
their wishes. I shall take care to show that such 
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I regard | 


the accumulation of a national debt as an evil of | 


the most serious magnitude, and one which every 
consideration of duty and patriotism requires us as 
far as possible to avert. 

The effect of the Mexican war upon our finan- 
cial condition, and the rapid augmentation of our 
public debt which it is likely to produce, have not, 
In my Opinion, received the attention their import- 
ance merits. We have now upon our tables a bill 
which proposes to add eighteen and a half millions 
of dollars to our public debt, and which the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means has given us notice he intends to call up in 
afew days. ‘The amount of the public debt at the 
commencement of the present session of Congress, 
as we were informed by the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was $45,659,659 40. 
To what amount is it to be increased ? The Presi- 
dent has already recommended loans to the amount 
of thirty-nine millions, viz: eighteen and a half 


millions for the residue of the present fiscal year, | 


and twenty and a half millions for the next year. 
This additional amount: of loans we are told will 
be necessary to prosecute the war until the close 
of the next fiseal 

1849. Thus we have in prospective, on the 30th 
June, 1849, according to the estimates of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, a public debt amounting to 
the sum of $84,659,659 40. This looks like an 
amount of debt which should cause the people to 


year, ending on the 30th June, | 


reflect, even if confidence could be placed in the | 
estimates of the Executive departments that it | 


would be no more. But an examination of those 
estimates must satisfy every one who will examine 
them that they are wide of the mark. Ever since 


_ the commencement of the war, the country has 


been deceived by false estimates—false estimates 


| of the amount of loans necessary, false estimates | 


of the receipts of the Government, and false esti- | 


mates of its expenditures. The official reports 


now before us prove the estimates heretofore made || 


to be false; how, then, can those now presented | 


command our confidence? At the commencement 


June, 1848, being the end of the next fiscal year, it is esti- 


| mated that an additional loan of twenty-three millions of 


dollars will be required. This estimate is made upon the 
assumption that it will be necessary to retain constantly in 
the treasury four millions of dollars to guard against contin- 
gencies. Ifsuch surplus were not required to be retained, 
then a loan of nineteen millions uf dollars would be suffi- 
cient.’” . 


The country was thus assured that a loan of | 


twenty-three millions would be all the Government 
woul 


_of the last session of Congress, the President, in | 
| his annual message, speaking of the loan necessary 
| for the prosecution of the war, said: 


“If the war should be continued until the thirtieth of || 


require to enable it to prosecute the war | 


until the 30th June, 1848, and still retain four mil- | 


lions in the treasury as a constant surplus. Well, 
sir, Congress authorized the loan asked for—the 
twenty-three millions, besides five millions autho- 
rized by a previous act, have all been obtained ; and 
yet, at the commencement of the present session of 
Congress, the President asks for an additional loan 
of eighteen and a half millions to enable him to 
prosecute the war to the end of the present fiscal 
year, 30th June, 1848. I present here a short ex- 
tract from his message: 
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* Retaining a sufficient surplus in the treasury, the loan 
required for the remainder of the present fiscal year (ending 


30th June, 1845) will be about eighteen million tive hundred 
thousand dollars.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, in- 
forms us that it is expected to retain in the treasury 
| only three millions, instead of four, as stated in the 
report of last year. Then, if we add to the eigh- 
teen and a half millions asked for, the million taken 
from the surplus estimated to be in the treasury, it 
appears that the estimate of loans of the last ses- 
sion fell short of the amount required, nineteen and 
a half millions of dollars. I should be much pleased 
if some friend of the Administration would inform 
us how this gross blunder has been made. Are 
we to attribute it to the errors of the Secretary of 
the Treasury? Is his judgment, in regard to the 
finances of the country, so poor that he is liable to 
fall into such glaring errors?) Or has there been 
an attempt to cover up and conceal from the coun- 
try the enormous expenses of the war, and the 
alarming national debt it is creating? [ care not 
which horn of the dilemma the Administration and 
its friends may choose; in either case it is conclu- 
sively shown that no confidence can be placed in 
the estimates emanating from that source. 

But the estimates now made by the Treasury 
Department show, that the public debt, on the 30th 
of June, 1849, will amount to over eighty-four 
millions of dollars. The estimate is made on the 
assumption, that the Government will receive all 
the revenue estimated in the Secretary’s report, 

| and will be required to expend only the amount 
there estimated. But it will be seen, on examina- 
tion, that these estimates of receipts and expendi- 
tures are entitled to as little credit as the estimate 
of loans, made last year. Let us look at the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditures for the last year, 
and compare them with the amounts, as shown by 
the reports. The Secretary, in his annual report, 
| in December, 1846, estimated the receipts for the 
year ending 30th June, 1847, at $31,335,731. The 
actual receipts, as shown by the official report, were 
$26,346,790 37, showing a deficiency of $4,988,- 
940 63—almost five millions. He estimated the 
expenditures for the same year at $55,241,212 09, 
while the report shows that the actual expendi- 
tures were $59,451,177 65—showing an excess, 
beyond the estimates, of $4,209,965 56. The report 
now before us proves that the Secretary’s estimates, 
for the last year varied so far from the true amount 
of receipts and expenditures, as to make a differ- 
ence of $9,198,906 19. Is it not fair to presume 
that the estimates for the present and the ensuing 
year are at least as erroneous as were those for the 
last year? A careful examination of them will, in 
my opinion, show them to be erroneous to a much 
‘larger amount. But assuming them to be errone- 


‘| ous only to the same extent, then there will be an 


additional deficiency of means, to the amount of 
$18,397,812 38, which must be provided for by 
additional loans, and which will swell the public 
debt, on the 30th June, 1849, to the sum of $103,- 
| 057,471 75—one hundred and three millions of 
dollars—a sum greatly beyond the entire public 
debt occasioned by the late war with Great Brit- 
‘ain. That our public debt will reach that sum at 
that time there cannot be a doubt, while there is 
| every reason to believe that it will be many millions 
| beyond it. The estimates and recommendations 
of the Executive are clearly shown to be entitled 
‘| tonocredit. At the commencement of the session, 
|| the President and the Secretary of the Treasur 
| both stated that a loan of eighteen and a half mil- 
| lions would be required for the residue of the pres- 
ent year. A few weeks afterwards, the Secretary 
ad interim informed us that a mistake had been 
discovered in the annual report, by which the 
means of the treasury were estimated at near 
seven millions of dollars less than the true amount, 
and that they then had means to the amount of 
near seven millions beyond the amount stated in 
the report. Upon this important discovery, he rec- 
ommended that the loan before requested should 
be reduced to twelve millions. But scarcely had 
the report containing this information been printed, 
when we were again informed by the Secretary, 
that the previous estimates were erroneous, and 
that it was new found necessary to raise the loan 
to sixteen millions. Was ever such a series of 
blunders and errors before witnessed? I venture 
the prediction, that, before this seasion of Congress 
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closés, we shall be called upon to authorize addi- 
tional Joans, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
President to the contrary. The loan now asked 
for will be found insufficient to meet the extraordi- 


nary expenditures we are incurring. 
But, Mr. Speaker, taking the estimates of the 


President and his Secretary as correct, with the 
exception of an allowance for errors in the esti- 
mates for this and the next year, equal to that 
which the report shows to have existed in the 
estimates for the last year, and our public debt on 
the 30th of June, 1849, will be over one hundred 
and three millions of dollars, upon which we shall 
have to pay an annual interest of $6,183,448 26. 
It becomes a matter of grave interest to inquire how 
this debt is to be paid. From what source are 
the funds to be raised annually to meet the large 
amount of interest? [should be extremely happy 
to hear some gentleman, who understands and 
approves the financiering of this Administration, 
explain to us how the heavy obligations we are 
incurring are to be met and cancelled. 

‘The loan bill for the last session of Congress 
pledges the proceeds of the public lands for the 
payment of the interest and the redemption of the 
principal of the public debt. Does any gentleman 
suppose that we can avail ourselves of anything 
from that source to meet the accruing interest for 
several years? A slight examination of the sub- 
ject must dissipate all such hopes. Before the war 
commenced—when the country was on the peace 
establishment, and when its commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests, were all prosper- 
ous, only between two and three millions a year 
were received from the public lands. If the receipts 
should continue as large after the war as they were 
before, can we expect to pay an interest amounting 
to six millions of dollars from this source? But 
let me inquire, what revenue are we likely to 
derive from the public lands hereafter? The last 
Congress, after pledging the proceeds of the public 
lands to the redemption of the public debt, voted 
nway sixteen millions of acres as a bounty to the 
soldiers engaged in the war. I make no objection 
to the bounty thus granted. It received my ap- 
probation ook my vote. I was entirely willing to 
accord to the brave men who periled their lives in 
this war, and to the families of those who perished 
in its prosecution, the bounty which they merited. 

Sut I do object seriously to the conduct of that 
Congress in providing no other means to meet the 
payment of the debt they werecreating. I protest 
against this mode of deluding the country into the 
belief that a fund has been provided to meet the 
interest on the public debt, when that fund is al- 
ready dissipated, and can amount to nothing. The 
number of claims for bounty land, which will exist 
under the act of the last Congress, if the additional 
forces now asked for by the Executive shall be 
called into the field, will not be short of one hun- 
dred thousand. ‘These will draw sixteen millions 
of acres of land, which, at the minimum price of 
the Government, will amount to twenty millions 
of dollars. Assuming that the sales of public lands 
will reach three millions of dollars a year, it will 
require nearly seven years to absorb these war- 
rants, and during that period our revenue from 
that source must be almost entirely cut off. 

How, then, I would ask again, are we to meet 
this rapidly accumulating interest? There is but 
one way in my opinion, and that is, by a resort to 
direct taxation; and to this we are rapidly approx- 
imating. If this war is to be continued, direct 
taxation cannet be avoided. We have already 
reached a crisis which appeals strongly to the 
patriotism of those who brought the war upon the 
country—those who stand by the Administrgtion, 
and defend its policy and its measures—to assume 


the responsibility which their own measures have | 


created, and impose upon the people the burdens 
necessary to meet the enormous expenditures which 
the prosecution of the war requires. Do gentlemen 
suppose that a war can be continued year after 


year, with no other object than to gratify the ame | 


»itious designs of our rulers, upon credit and loans 
alone, without providing the means of meeting 
even the interest of the debt thus created? And if 
it could be, is it just, is it honest, or honorable, to 


impose upon the generation to succeed us, a heavy | 


amount of public debt, while we meanly shrink 
from taxing ourselves? If we create a national 
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guishment. This has always been regarded as of J wish, however, to recur again to the estimates 


the utmost importance to the credit of a nation. I 
will beg leave to call the attention of the House to 
a short extract from the first report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, under the administration of 
Washington, in which this principle is recommend- 
ed and enforced : 

“ Incorporating as a fundamental mazim in the system of 
public credit of the United States, that the creation of debt 
should always be accompanied with the means of ertinguish- 
ment; that this is the true secret for rendering public credit 
immortal ; and that itis difficult to conceive a situation in 
which there may not be an adherence to the maxim.” 

The principle here laid down is one which should 
never be lost sight of. If this war shall be contin- 
ued, and the credit of the Government shall be alone 
looked to to raise the means necessary to its prose- 
cution, it requires no prophet to foretell, that the 
stocks of the Government will be hawked through 
the money marts of the country at a depreciation, 
while purchasers will be extremely difficult to find. 

I have thus attempted, Mr. Speaker, to show 
what will be the probable amount of our public 
debt at the end of the next fiscal year. The amount 
at which [ have placed it I am sensible is low, and 
I believe greatly below what it will be. But if it 
shall be no more, it is sufficiently large to call the 
serious attention of the country to the subject. It 
will fall but little, if any, short of the highest point 
of our public debt at any time since the adoption 
of the Constitution. The public debt on the 30th 
September, 1815, after the close of the late war 
with Great Britain, was $119,635,558 46. This 
was the largest amount our public debt has ever 
reached. Of this sum, the debt created by the late 
war with Great Britain was $80,500,073 50. The 
residue was the debt existing before the commence- 
ment of the war. 


Gentlemen on the other side of the House seem 
to be fond of comparing the Mexican war to the 
war of 1812. There is at least one striking differ- 
ence between the course pursued by the friends and 
supporters of the two wars. The friends of the 
last war, in Congress, were willing to meet the 
crisis like men. They did not rely upon public 
credit alone to raise the means to prosecute it, but 
appealed to their constituents to pay the taxes ne- 
cessary for that purpose. In the first year of the 
war they doubled the duties on foreign imports; 
while the supporters of the Mexican war have, 


since its commencement, reduced them nearly one | 


half, 
the war was declared, to raise one million seven 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars by inter- 
nal duties, and three millions by direct taxes among 
the States. If these measures were necessary then, 
they are doubly so now, when the expenses of 
the Government are so far greater than they were 
then. 

Those who have not directed their attention to 
this subject will be astonished at the vast amount 
of the expenses of this war, when compared with 
those of the war of 1812. Let me compare them. 


| The expenses of the Government from the 31st 


| $17,829,498 70. 


082,396 92. 


| war expenses and the civil list. 


December, 1811, to the same date in 1812, were 
From the 3lst December, 1812, 
to the same day of 1813, the expenses were $2z,- 
Krom 3ist December, 1813, to the 
same day of 1814, they were $30,127,686 38. This 
statement embraces the entire expenditures of the 
Government for those periods, including both the 
Thus it appears, 


| that the entire expenses of the Government for a 





period of three years, embracing the whole period 


582 20. Now, let us compare this amount with 
the expenditures for an equal period of the Mexi- 
can war. The expenditures from the 30th June, 


They also passed a law, immediately after | 
’ y 


of the expenditures for the present and the next 
fiscal year. The Secretary estimates the expendi. 
tures for the present year at less than those of the 
last, and the expenditures of the next year at less 
than those of the present. The expenditures fir 

the year ending 30th June, 1847—the first year of 
the war—were about fifty-nine millions and a half 

and they are estimated for the present year at about 

fifty-eight millions and a half, and for the next 

year at about fifty-five and a half millions. The 

Secretary thus informs us that the war will cost 

less by a million this year than it cost the last, and 

that next year it will cost about five millions less, 

Can such estimates as these command any conji- 

dence? Can any man of ordinary intelligence be- 

lieve, that as the war progresses its expenses wi|| 

be diminished? The reverse of this must be the 

case. Each year that the war continues its ex- 

penses will increase. Such was the case during 
the late war. The expenses of the second vear 

were higher than those of the first, and of the third 

year they were still higher. ‘Time will prove that 
it will be so with the Mexican war. [ should be 

glad to be informed upon what data the Secretary 

has made this estimate of diminished expenditures. 

Are we to have fewer men in the field than we had 

last year? ‘The President tells us the number must 
be largely increased. Has the pay of the army 
been reduced? Have the rations of the officers or 
troops been diminished? Have any of the requis- 
ites belonging to any branch of the service been 
eartailed? Has anything been done to curtail or 
diminish any of the expenses of the war? Noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing; and yet, according to the 
reasoning of the President and his Secretary, we 
may go on to raise new armies, and all the while 
the expenses will be diminished. The President 
insists, that we shall authorize him to call into the 
field thirty thousand more troops, while at the same 
time he assures us that the expenses of the war 
will be diminished. Was anything ever more 
absurd? And yet this is the kind of financiering 
which has characterized this Mexican war. From 
its very commencement the country has been de- 
ceived and deluded by false estimates. A constant 
and studied effort has been made to conceal from 
the people the enormous expense it occasions. A 
national debt has been steadily and stealthily grow- 
ing upon the country, while by false estimates of 
the amount of loans necessary for the prosecution 
of the war, the country has been deceived as to the 
amount it was likely to reach. 

The actual expense of the war is far beyond the 
amount of expenditures specified in the reports 
from the Treasury Department. Those reports 
present us only with a statement of the money 
actually paid out. We have no means of ascertain- 
ing the amount of unliquidated claims against the 
Government for arrearages of pay, munitions of 


| war, wagons, horses, mules, provisions, and all the 


long train of supplies which an army requires, 
and which must all be paid for ultimately. These 
would constitute an item of many millions of dol- 
lars. In addition to this, a very heavy item of 
expense is to be found in the use of the materiel of 
war with which our arsenals were filled. Before 
the commencement of the war, these were well 
stored with all the munitions of war—with every 
variety of cannon and small arms, and everything 


| requisite for offensive and defensive warfare—the 


_ of the late war with Great Britain, were $76,039,- | 


1846, to 30th June, 1847, as shown by the Secre- | 


|| tary’s report, were $59,451,177 65. For the year 


from the 30th June, 1847, to 30th June, 1848, they 


And for the year ending 30th June, 1849, they are 
estimated at $55,644,941 72. Making an aggre- 
gate for the three years of $173,711,779 44. Being 
an excess of $97,672,197 44 over the expenditures 
of the three years embracing the whole period of 


_the late war. This comparison is made upon the 
estimates of the Secretary, of the expenses of two | 


debt, we ought to previde the means of its extin- | 


out of the three years. 
showing, the expenses will now exceed, by near! 


one hundred millions, those of the previous period. | 


And yet, upon his own | 


accumulations of thirty years of peace. All this 


| being property owned by the Government, has been 


used, but does not appear in any statement of the 
expenditures. The amount of property thus used 


cannot amount to less than five millions of dollars, 
and in all probability toa much largersum. Then 


we have the claims for bounty lands, which, as 
I have before stated, if the troops now asked for 
shail be called out, will amount to twenty millions 


| of dollars; and, with those heretofore called out, 
are estimated by the Secretary at $58,615,660 07. || 


will not be less than fourteen millions. In addition 


_ to this, will be the pension list of wounded and dis- 


abled soldiers, and the families of those who have 
died in the service, amounting to several millions 
a year, and to continue for at least twenty years. 
If a treaty of peace were now made, and our armies 


| disbanded as soon as it will be possible to disband 


them, the actual cost of the war to the country 
would largely exceed one hundred millions of 


| dollars. 


| 
‘ 


But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to look for a moment 
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at the prospective condition of the country when 
the war shall be brought to a close, if we shall ever 
be so fortunate as to reach that period. If we shall 
reach the end of the war by the close of the next 
fiscal year, we shall then, as I think I have clearly 
shown, have a public debt of over one hundred 


millions of dollars, with an annual interest of over | 


six millions. 
meet this? 
The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Mc- 
Kay,} whose services for several years as chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means may 
give to his opinions additional weight, stated to 
the House a few days ago, that after the war shall 
be ended the revenues of the Government will be 


{ would again ask, how are we to 


sufficient to pay its expenses, and the interest upon | 


the public debt, without additional taxation. 
that Opinion correct? Let us look at a few facts 
calculated to throw light upon this subject. The 
entire receipts of the Government for the year 
ending 30th June, 1846—being the last year before 
the war—were $29,499,247 06. That amount was 
raised thus: from customs, $26,712,667 87; from 
public lands, $2,694,452 48; and miscellaneous, 


Is | 


$92,126 71. The expenditures for the same year, | 


were $25,031,114 20. This was the amount of 
the expenditures for a peace establishment, (for 


although the war was commenced a few weeks | 
before the close of that fiscal year, the war expen- | 


ses are brought into the accounts of the next-year,) 
and when this Democratic Administration was 
carrying out its professions of reform and retrench- 
ment. And yet the entire receipts of the Govern- 
ment exceeded its expenditures only by the sum 
of $1,418,132 86. 
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| time selling at prices below par in our commercial 


cities. The quotations have beea constantly below 
par since the commencement of the present session 
of Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, [ will not trouble the House 
with any further display of figures. "Those which 
I have already presented, I think, are sufficient to 
show that our financial condition is in an eminent 


_ degree embarrassing from the operations and effects 


of the Mexican war. The rapid increase of our 
public debt is well calculated to excite serious 
alarm. The subject demands our most serious 
attention. We may well take warning from the 
example of other nations. The tax-ridden subjects 
of the Government of Great Britain are now pay- 


| ing the penalty of the folly and ambition of their 


rulers. The public debt of Great Britain is now 


over eight hundred millions pounds sterling, being 


more than four thousand millions of dollars. In 


| order to meet the interest on this heavy amount of 


can we expect them, after the war shall be closed, | 


to meet the expenses of the Government, and pay 
in addition six millions of interest? Does the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina suppose that the ex- 
penditures of the Government will be less after the 
war than they were before? He surely has too 
much sagacity to entertain such an opinion. The 
gentleman surely must know that our expenses 
will be much greater after the war than they were 
before. 
to get rid of our large army, or to reduce it to the 
numbers it filled before the war? Sir, no member 
of this House will live to see it reduced to the stand- 
ard it occupied before the war commenced. Let 
this war end when and how it may, we are doomed 
to have a large military force fastened upon the 
country. ‘The expenses of the Government must 
be greatly increased. But let us see how the 
account stands for the next year. 
enues for the year ending 30th June, 1847, were 
$26,346,790 37. The expenditures for the same 
period were $59,451,177 65. Of this amount there 


is charged in the Secretary’s report to ** Mexican | 
hostilities,’? $18,365,518 03; for pay to volunteers | 


and militia, $1,368,709 40; for the redemption 
of loan and treasury notes, $2,402,817 65; which 
leaves for other expenses, $37,314,123 57, being an 
excess over the revenue of $10,967,333 20. 

(Mr. McKay inquired from what source the gen- 
tleman from Indiana obtained his statistics ?] 

Mr. Smitn replied that he took them as he 


found them in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Here, then, (said Mr. Smirn,) is an excess of | 


The entire rev- | 


| the reign of Charles II. 


| 


Can any one tell how long it will require | 


| 





expenditure in one year, over the revenues, of | 


nearly eleven millions of dollars. 


Upon what | 


ground, then, can any gentleman believe that, after | 


the war shall end, we can meet the expenses of the | 
pay over six millions of interest, | 


Government, and 
without additional taxation? It will be impos- 
sible, after the war shall be terminated, to reduce 
the expenses of the Government below thirty-five 
millions of dollars. Add to this, six millions for 
interest on the public debt, and we have forty-one 
millions of dollars to be provided for. How is it 
to be met? Can we expect to realize this amount 
from duties on foreign goods? Deprived, as we 
shall be, of. any considerable revenue from the 
public lands for many years, I do not believe that 
we shall be able to realize, from all sources of rev- 
enue, without additional taxation, at the utmost 
over thirty millions of dollars, leaving eleven mil- 
lions unprovided for. Can we expect the credit or 


j 


| 


If the receipts exceeded the || 
expenditures then by only that small sum, how || 


{ 





| 


| relieved of half their burdens. 


_ more rapid ratio then our resources. f 
that we are rapidly approximating the period when | 


debt, (although the rate of interest paid is but little 


more than half the rate we are paying,) the Gov- | 
/ernment is compelled to resort to an amount of 

taxation which is absolutely ruinous to the labor- | 
| ing interests of the country. The whole of this 
| vast debt has been created within a century and a 
‘half. The financial expedients by which govern- 


ments have obtained money upon the national 


credit, for the prosecution of wars, are of modern | 


origin. In the earlier periods of history, the gov- 
ernments of Europe raised the means from year to 
ear for the payment of the expenses of the wars 
in which they engaged. The generation which 
prosecuted a war defrayed its expenses. It was 
not left as a burden to clog the energies and op- 
press the industry of a subsequent generation. 
The first loan obtained upon the credit of the 
Government of Great Britain was in 1689, under 
Since then it has been 
accumulating with every new war in which the 
ambition or the cupidity of the Government in- 


_ volved the country, until it has reached its present | 
Great Britain has extended | 
her conquests into every quarter of the globe. | 


enormous amount. 


Province after province has been “ annexed”? to 
her dominions, until her flag is seen in every clime. 
The splendor and power of her Government has 
been increased, but it has been at the expense of 
the happiness of her people. Strike out of exist- 
ence her national debt, and her subjects would be 
We should beware 
lest, while we imitate her example in extending 
our conquests, and annexing additional territory, 


| we may be bringing upon ourselves and our child- 


ren the evils under which she is now suffering. 
The easy payment of the national debt after the 

late war, has induced the belief with some that no 

danger is to be apprehended from that source; and 


| that no matter how great a public debt we may 


create, we can easily discharge it. Gentlemen who 
entertain this opinion should look at the fact that 


|| come the common watchword of his friends. 


our Government was then cheaply and economi- | 


| cally administered. Its entire annual expenditures | 


were only twelve or thirteen millions of dollars, | 


| while now they are between thirty and forty mil- 
| lions, aside from the war expenses. 


The interest 
upon the debt we are creating must swell them 
even beyond this. Our expenses increase in a 


direct taxation will be found indispensable. 


_ vigorously, to obtain an * honorable peace. 
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secution of an aggressive war, in a foreign land, 
with the object of conquest—to acquire ae 
to which we have no right, which we do not need, 
and which could be of no possible benefit to us if 
we should obtain it. If the course I have indica- 
ted shall not be pursued, I fear we shall soon see 
the credit of the Government seriously impaired, 
and a deficiency of means to carry on its ordinary 
operations. ButI will say no more on this subject. 

here are other matters to which | wish to direct 
my attention in what remains of my time. 

It would afford me very great pleasure to hear 
some friend of the Administration—some advocate 
of the war—define clearly and precisely for what 
object it is to be further prosecuted. I should 
be glad if the President, or any of his friends, 
would point out clearly the line of operations it is 
intended to pursue. We have heard a great deal 
said about the necessity of prosecuting the war 
” All 
certainly desire an honorable peace; but when gen- 
tlemen urge the prosecution of the war for that 
object, why do they not inform us what they mean 
by an *‘ honorable peace??? Do they consider no 


| peace “ honorable’’ but one which will destroy the 


nationality of Mexico? Must apeace, to be *‘ hon- 
orable’’ in their estimation, require the surrender 


| by Mexico of half her territory ? 


There is another phrase very frequently used as 
indicative of the designs of the Administration. 
It is ** indemnity for the past and security for the 
future,’’ and is about as unmeaning and unsatisfac- 
tory to explain the object of the war, as the ‘* honor- 
able peace”’ so frequently referred to. It was first 
used in the President’s message, and has since be- 


Ask 


them what is the object of the war, and they are 


ever ready with the aot 
| past and security for t 


ly, “indemnity for the 
ie future.’’ Perhaps we 
can understand what is meant by * ee for 
the past.’’ But what is meant by this cabalistic 
phrase, ‘‘ security for the future?’’ Is securit 

for the future to be fouud in the possession of all 
Mexico? Are we to provide against a breach of 


| the peace by the “ annexation”’ of the whole coun- 


The friends of the Administration tell us that | 


the Mexican war is popular, and that the proms 
desire its prosecution. Ifthey believe this, why 
do they not deal fairly and candidly with the peo- 

le? Why do they not tell them, if the war is to 

e continued, the people must pay at least a portion 
of itsexpenses? Why do they not appeal to them 
to contribute a portion of their means to sustain 
the credit of the Government, and enable it to ob- 
tain the means necessary for the ‘‘ vigorous prose- 
cution of the war?’ Sir, they know well that the 
boasted popularity of this war would not survive 
the first visit of the tax collector. I know, sir, that 
the patriotism of the people is sufficient to induce 
them to submit to any sacrifice necessary to sustain 


try? Are we to keep the country quiet by the 
continued presence of a large military force? Or 


| are we to adopt the policy which, from the intima- 


tions in the President’s message, would seem to be 
one that meets his approbation, that of placing in 
power, in Mexico, an administration of our own 


| choice, with which we can make a treaty on our 


own terms, and then, by the presence of our ar- 
mies, compel the people of Mexico to render obe- 
dience to the government which we thus force 
upon them? Are our rulers already so wild and 


'| reckless as to attempt to carry out such a policy? 
| The polic 


is not a new one. The scheme was 
tried by Napoleon Bonaparte, in Spain, when he 
overran the country with his armies, and placed 
his brother on the throne. While we imitate his 
conduct, we should profit by his example, and take 
warning by his fate, If we undertake to carry out 
this system, we must expect to keep an army 
of fifty. thousand men there for at least twenty 
years. ; ' 
The course of the President, in the prosecution 


| of this war, has not been such as should character- 
I fear, sir, | 


ize the Executive of a free government. Instead 
of frankness and candor as to the designs of the 
Administration, we have witnessed continual efforts 
at concealment. Instead of precise and definite 


| statements as to the object to be attained, we ate 


| 
| 


| 


the honor of the country. Let but a foreign foe |, 


be found upon our soil, and any 
would be cheerfully paid whic 


amount of taxation || 


met with high-sounding, general, and oracular 
phrases, as unmeaning and indefinite as the Del- 
phic responses. We have been told by the Presi- 
dent, while the same lesson has been frequently 
repeated to us by his friends, that we should not 
discuss the origin or objects of the war, because, 
by doing so we may give “aid and comfort to the 
enemy.”’ The paid organ of the Administration 
pours out its daily round of abuse of Congress, for 
not voting at once, without delay and without de- 
bate, all the means for prosecuting the war which 
the President desires. We have called upon the 
President, by a resolution of the House, to inform 
us what were the terms upon which he authorized 
Mr. Slidell to negotiate with Mexico. He refuses 





; would be necessary | to give us the information, and tells us, in effect, 
character of the Governnent to be sustained under || to repel him. But 1 donot believe that the Amer- | that we have no right to ask him such ques- 
such a system of financiering as this? The treas- | jcan ple desire to contribute their means, or |, tions. 


ury notes and bonds of the Government are at this | 


sacrifice the fair fame of the country, for the pro-! Shall we, then, in obedience to his wishes, in 
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ignorance of his designs, which are so studiously 
concealed from the country, submit to him the con- 
tinued prosecution of the war, as long as he may 
desire to prosecute it, and vote to raise new armies 
as often as he may desire them? If such is our 
duty, [ have mistaken the character of our Govern- 
ment. 

Very shortly after the commencement of the war 
I expressed my opimon on this floor of its origin 
and its objects, | stated then, that the war was 
commenced for purposes of conquest, and that it 
would not be sutfered to end untul those objects 
were accomplished. Nearly two years have elapsed 
since then, and the events of the intervening period 
have only confirmed Iny Opinions, Notwithstand- 
ing the repeated assurances of the President and 
his friends, thatthe war was not continued with any 
design of conquest, and thatitshould be terminated 
as soon as Mexico would agree to pay the indem- 
nity due to us, he has himself shown, in his late 
message, that such assurances are enutled to no 
credit. 

Mr. Trist was sent to Mexico last summer as a 
commissioner, with powers to negotiate a treaty 
of peace. | will read a short extract from the 
President’s message of December last, to show 
what were his instructions. ‘The President says: 

© The boundary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to the 
United States of New Mexico and Upper California, consti 
tuted an ultimatum which our commissioner Was under no 
circumstances to yueld.”’ 

We are thus informed by the President that he 
determined to prosecute the war for the acquisition 
of New Mexico and Upper Califorma—at least 
one-third of the whole Mexican territory. His 
language is direct and explicit, and lable to no 
misconstruction. IL will read, now, an extract from 
his annual message of December, 1846, to show 
what were the views he then expressed of the 
objects for which the war should be further prose- 
cuted: 

“The war has not been waged with a view to conquest ; 
but, having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
well as to our much injured citizens, who hold large pecu- 
niary demands against Mexieo.”’ 

He disavowed, then, any design of conquest, 
and defined the terms of the ** honorable peace”’ 
which it was his object to obtain, as indemnity for 
the expenses of the war and the claims due to our 
citizens. Does he show, now, that he was willing 
to make sucha peace as he had himself said would 
be *honorable?”’ If his professions of a desire for 
peace, and his disavowal of a design of conquest, 
made last year, were sincere, he would have au- 
thorized Mr. Trist, his commissioner, to have made 


' shall take the alarm, and adopt effectual means to | 


a treaty of peace whenever Mexico would agree to | 


give the indemnity which he himself specified, as 
being. all we had ‘any right to demand. But did 
he give Mr. Trist such authority? He instructed 
him to make no peace with Mexico unless she 
would agree to “‘ the boundary of the Rio Grande, 
and the cession to the United States of New Mexico and 
Upper California.”’ Had we any right to demand 
of Mexico the cession of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia? Did the President believe that we had 
any such right? The President knew well that 
we had no such right. He has himself informed 
us that those provinces were estimated to be of a 
greater value than the amount of all the claims 
which he supposed we had against Mexico, even 
including the expenses of the war. Let me read 
another short extract from his last message, to 
show what are his opinions on this point. He 
Says: 


* As the territory to be acquired by the boundary proposed | 


might be estimated to be of greater value than a fair equiva- | 


leat for our just demands, our commissioner Was authorized 
t stipulate jor the payment of such additional pecuniary 
consideration as was deemed reasonable.”’ 
He does not now authorize Mr. Trist to make 
ogee when Mexico will pay all that he believes to 
e our just demands, including all the expenses of 
the war. But he insists that we shall continue the 


war until Mexico cedes to us territory which he | 


admits is ‘‘ of greater value than a fair equivalent 
for our just demands.”’ 

What was the amount of the ‘ pecuniary consid- 
eration,” which Mr. Trist was authorized to stip- 
ulate for, the President does not inform us. a 
the correspondence between the Mexican commis- 
sioners aud Mr. Trist, it is stated at twenty millions 


; 
} 


Da \) 
of dollars. It is very probable that that was the 


amount he was authorized to offer. 

In the proposiuons for peace which were made 
by the Mexican commissioners, a large amount of 
territory was offered, but it was rejected under the 
instrucuons of the President. Nothing less than 


the boundary of the Rio Grande, and the whole of | 


New Mexico and California, would be received, 
although the President admits we have no just 
claim to them. And yet, he says, he entertains 
no design of conquest. Is it no conquest to take 
from Mexico her territory by force, when at the 
same time we admit we have norighttoit. Does 
the offer of a “ pecuniary consideration” change the 
character of the transaction, or render it any less 
a conquest?) We keep our armies within her ter- 
ritory, we sack her towns and bombard her cities, 
we slay thousands of her citizens, we*make war 
upon her in every conceivable shape, we tell her 
that this shall be continued until she cedes to us 
one-third of all her territory, although, at the 
same time, we admit that it is much more than all 
our just demands; and yet the President, while 
doing all this, gravely intorms the country that he 
entertains no design of conquest. This is what he 
denominates prosecuting the war for indemnity. 


sut, Mr. Speaker, I fear the designs of conquest, 
which are seriously entertained, are not limited to 
New Mexico and Upper California. The idea of 
incorporating the whole of Mexico into the Amer- 
ican Union is more than hinted at from high quar- 
ters among the supporters of the Administration. 
Such a design will not be openly avowed, particu- 
larly before the Presidential election, lest the people 


prevent the consummation of so fatala measure. I 
have before me a speech, made but a few days 
since in the other end of the Capitol, by a gentle- 
man who stands upon confidential terms with the 
Administration. I will read an extract from it. 
He says: 

“There are numerous cases, all tending tothe same point, 
that whenever it becomes impracticable to obtain territory 


by purchase, WE TAKE IT BY FoRCE. All thatstripof coun. | 


try lying between Natchez and Baton Rouge was taken pos- 
session ofin that way. And we have done so in all cases 


when we could not obtain territory by negotiation; and this | 
course has been pursued throughout the world, in all times, 


by all Powers.”? 

This is from a speech made by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 
[Mr. Sevier,] delivered on the 24th January last. 


The honorable chairman here openly avows the 


intention to take the territory of Mexico by force, 
and justifies it upon the ground that such has been 
the practice throughout the world. 


I will also read an extract from another speech, 
made in the same body during the present session 
of Congress: 


“T repeat, what I before said, that the longer Mexico con- 
tinues her obstinate rejection of reasonable indemnity, and 
the greater exertion she compels us to make, the greater 
will be our demands, and the heavierher losses. Whatwe 
would have accepted last year, or even at the commence- 
ment of the present campaign, we may well refuse now; 
and what we would accept now, we nay Well refuse aftera 
few months. And how muchthe public sentiment of this 
country may demand a year or two hence, if the war contin- 
ues so long, | do not pretend to predict. We may have to 
make the great experiment so dreaded by the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from Kentucky, and annex 
the domains of Mexico to our own. This is the penalty 
which national injustice has often been compelled to pay, 
and which Mexico may be preparing for herself.’ 


This extract is from the speech of the gentleman 
[Mr. Cass] who, itis generally believed, will be the 
candidate of the Democratic party for the Presi- 
dency. The policy here marked out may be 
regarded as the foreshadowing of the course to be 
pursued in the event of his election. The indem- 
nity to be demanded from Mexico is to be increased 


in proportion to her obstinacy. What would have | 


satisfied us a few months ago, must not satisfy us 
now. The longer we protract the war, the more 


of her provinces must we take. With every addi- | 
tional month our demands must be increased, until | 
we reach the point of annexing the entire country. 


{A gentleman sitting near Mr. Smirn remark- | 


ed, in an under tone, ‘‘ that is progressive Democ- 
racy.’’] 

Yes, said Mr. S., it is “ progressive Democ- 
racy,’ withavengeance. Democracy is indeed pro- 
gressing ata fearful rate. When the annexation of 
Texas was first proposed, Democracy shrunk back 


affrighted. Now it contemplates, with compla- | 


The J Var and ite Cost—Mr. C. B. Smith. 


cency, the conquest and annexation of a country 
with nine millions of inhabitants. 

Can any one doubt, from the evidences before 
us, that we are rapidiy hastening to that * grea: 
experiment” to which Mr. Cass refers? The oj). 
jeet will not be openly avowed; the country will 
sull be deluded with the hopes of peace until after 
the Presidential election; and then, should the 
Democracy elect their candidate, the mask will be 
thrown aside, and the annexation of Mexico open- 
ly advocated. ‘T'hen, that ** public sentiment,” to 
which General Cass refers, will be invoked in aid 
of the measure. 

I do not believe that the Administration has any 
desire to negotiate a peace with Mexico. I have 
no expectation that any treaty will be made before 
the Presidential election. For several days the 
city has been filled with rumors of a treaty nego- 
tiated by Mr. Trist. The letter writers from this 
city have filled the press with statements of the 
prospect of successful negotiations. The pleasure 
everywhere manifested by the public at these 

| rumors—the avidity with which they are caucht 
up and repeated all over the country—proves the 
anxiety for peace which exists with the people, 
With people of all political parties, the same ardent 

| wishes for the termination of the war are express- 
ed. Butthe hopes excited by these rumors are 
doomed to disappointment. Ever since the com- 
mencement of the war, the ery of peace has been 
raised. After each successive victory won by our 
armies, the same syren song has been sung, the 
same dulcet notes have been sounded, but yet peace 
came not. ‘There has been a continual ery of 
‘*Peace, Peace, when there was no peace.”’ ; 

The President’s organ, since tue rumors of Mr, 
Trist’s negotiations have been so rife, has stated, 
explicitly, that all such ramors are without founda- 
tion. Itis well understood here that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Trist’s powers to negotiate have been 
revoked, the Mexican authorities have made pro- 
positions to negotiate with him; that they are 
anxious for peace, and would be willing to obtain 
it even at the price of the territory which the 
President says he authorized Mr. Trist to receive. 
It is apparent, however, that the Administration 
has no desire to make peace, even upon those 
terms. The most violent abuse has been visited 
upon Mr. Trist, by his own party friends, for re- 
' maining in Mexico, or for suffering anything to be 
said to him about peace by the Mexican authori- 
ties. Itis said, also, upon the authority of various 

|| sources of information, that General Scott is ardent- 
|| ly favorable to peace, and anxious to promote it 
| with all the influence of his name and position. 
| This may, perhaps, in some measure, account for 
the hostility of the Administration towards him. 
| [ should be glad to ascertain what connection there 
| may be between this and the late extraordinary 
_ movement of the Administration, in removing him 
|| from the command of the army, and subjecting 
| him to atrial before a board of inferior officers. 
| The truth is, the Administration neither expects 
|| nor desires peace. Any hopes of an early peace 
| which may be entertained by the people will be 
| disappointed. The ignis fatuus of peace, so con- 
| stantly held up before them, will still elude their 
| grasp. No peace need be expected, unless the 
|| people shall express their desire for it, in such 
| terms as will compel the Administration to abandon 
|| their designs of conquest. 
| Ifthe Administration really and sincerely desired 
| peace, it would be an easy task to obtain it. I be- 
| lieve that peace, an ‘* honorable peace,’’ may be 
| obtained in sixty days—a peace just to Mexico 
| and honorable to ourselves—a peace which would 


| testify to the world our magnanimity and sense of 
| justice, as our brilliant victories have already 
| shown our heroic courage and skill in war. Let 
the President appoint commissioners—not one of 
| the clerks of a department—but men of high stand- 
| ing and character, no matter to what political party 
| they may belong—men known to the country, and 
_ whose character as statesmen would furnish a guar- 

antee of the upright and honorable intentions of the 
| Government. Let the Administration renounce 
| its wild schemes of conquest, and through such 
| men as these propose terms of peace, just and hon- 
| orable, and, my word for it, we shail have peace 
| atonce. Let us demand from Mexico all that we 


| have a right, in truth and justice, to demand, and 
‘nothing more. Let us not insist on the cession of 
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territory which the President himself tells us is 
more than ** our just demands.” Let us not insist 
on demands which our own Government admits 
are unjust. 

(Mr. Sawyer here interposed, and asked Mr. 
Smith what were the terms we ought to offer.] 

Mr. Saurua replied, it is for those who have the 
control of the Government to propose the terms. 
The Administration should inform the country ex- 
plicitly upon what terms it is willing to make 
peace.. I have already stated, in general terms, 
what propositions we should make. I repudiate 
entirely the pretence set up, that we should demand , 
of Mexico the expenses of the war. The House 
has decided that the war was * unnecessarily and | 
unconstitutionally’? commenced. If this be true, 
upon what pretext can we claim that Mexico 
should pay the expenses of its prosecution? This 
higgling with Mexico for the cost of the powder 
burnt in bombarding her cities is disreputable to 
the nation. What were our claims before the war 
begun? We then insisted upon having ‘Texas, 
with such boundaries as she was fairly entitled to. 
Mexico was indebted to us, by treaty, some two 
millions of dollars. Besides this, there were unli- 
quidated claims for spoliations, the precise amount 
of which has never been ascertained. These con- 
stituted all our claims before the war. We set up 
no claim then to any of the territory of Mexico 
beyond Texas. All wethen asked was that Mex- 
ico should acquiesce in the annexation of Texas, 
settle and define her boundary, and pay the claims 
which we held against her. Has the existence of 
the war increased our just demands? If the war 
was commenced as we have decided, by an aggres- 
sive movement of the President, it is very clear 
that ithasnot. Our rights now are no greater than 
they were before the war began. 


If, however, the Administration intends to hold || 


and retain permanently New Mexico and Califor- 
nia—acknowledging, at the same time, that they 
constitute a larger measure of indemnity than we | 
have any justright to demand—why not hold those | 
provinces, and withdraw our forces from the other 
portions of Mexico? Why shall we keep an army 
of fifty thousand men in the heart of Mexico, prey- | 
ing upon the vitals of the country, when with ten 
thousand men we can hold all that the Administra- 
tion pretends it wishes to retain? Five thousand | 
troops in New Mexico, and an equal number in 
Upper California, would hold those provinces 
against all the force which Mexico can bring into | 
the field. 

There must be ulterior designs beyond the mere | 
acquisition of those provinces. If that, in truth, 
is all that the Administration desires or intends to 
acquire, there is wisdom and sound policy in the 
course marked out by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.] By adopt- | 
ing that policy, three-fourths of the immense ex- 
pense we are now incurring might be avoided, and 
the further effusion of blood might be stayed. 

I fear there is but one remedy for these evils, and 
that is in the hands of the people. The people 
must place the power of the Government in the 
hands of men of different principles. The time is 


approaching when they will have the opportunity || 


of applying this remedy, and [ trust it will be ap- 
plied. 

I am forced to the belief, Mr. Speaker, that the 
whole policy of the Administration, as connected | 
with the war, has been characterized by a want of | 
sincerity and fair dealing towards the country. 
Had the design to bring on this war been known 
or avowed, it would have been prevented. But 
amid continued professions of a desire for peace, | 
and the avoidance of causes of hostility, the war 
was stealthily brought on, while the country was 
carefully kept in ignorance of the danger of hostil- 
ities, until the blaze of the battle-fields in Mexico 
exposed to us the fact that war existed. Had the | 
last Congress, with its strong Democratic majority, | 
resorted to the means of raising revenue for its pros- 
ecution, which the exigency demanded, the boast- 
ed popularity of the war would before this time 
have vanished. 

It was my fortune to have a seat on this floor at 
the time Texas was annexed. I opposed this 
measure, believing that it would be the source of 
evils of great magnitude. Those who urged it 
upon us assured us that it would not produce war, 
and at the session of Congress after its annexation, 


| posed—whether the loan should be authorized in 


a bloodless achievement. The very same gentle- 
men, who then assured us that the annexation of 
Texas would not produce war, now attempt to 
defend the President from the charge that he com- 
menced the war, by the assertion that the annexa- 
tion of Texas produced the war. The position 
assumed now is not very consistent with the one 
assumed then. 

But we have Texas, and there let us stop. If 
we can succeed in wringing from the distress and 
su(fering of Mexico, a cession of more of her ter- 
ritory, every foot which we thus acquire will prove 
a curse and a calamity to us. It isa great mistake 
to suppose that by the extension of our territory 
we shall increase our power or our greatness; more 
especially when that extension is effected by force 
and violence. History furnishes no single instance 
of a nation deriving benefit or advantage from an 
extension of its dominion by force and conquest. 
We cannot form an exception to the rule. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, we are approaching a 
crisis which is to be decisive of the fate of our 
Government. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
alarming dangers of the career of conquest upon 

_ which we have entered. If it shall not be arrested, 
it must be fatal to our Union. The denationaliza- 
tion of Mexico, and its annexation to this Repub- 
lic, would be destructive of our Government. 

| Whoever may live to see that event, will, in all 
| probability, survive the glorious Union of these 
| United States. 

| THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. A.D. SIMS, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe Hovse or RepResENTATIVES, 

| February 15, 1848. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the Bill to authorize a loan not exceeding 
$18,500,000— 

Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The measure immediately be- 
fore the committee—the bill authorizing a loan to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year—I do not propose to discuss. 
The necessity of the measure is admitted on all 
sides; and the only diversity of opinion which 
exists looks to the method in which the loan shall 
be made. Whatever discussion may be proper in 
a just comparison of the respective methods pro- 





the method proposed by the bill, or in that pro- 
posed by the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] which con- 
forms to the suggestions of the Executive—I leave 
to the members of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, who are ready and anxious to make the 
comparison. Nor shall I, at this time, attempt 
the discussion of other financial questions which 
have been drawn into the debate, and the exami- 
'nation of which may be more properly deferred 
| until the general measures to meet the expenses of 
the ensuing year shall come up for consideration. | 
I shall invite the attention of the committee to an- 
other subject—one which has already occupied | 
much of its deliberations: the policy of our Gov- 
ernment in’ respect to the war now waged on | 
Mexico. 

Sir, among the gifts of nature to individuals, 
| few, perhaps, are more brilliant—none, certainly, | 
| more dangerous or delusive to a public speaker | 
| whose object is truth—than a vivid imagination, | 
| by the power of which, facts are so easily, almost | 
| imperceptibly, substituted by plausible inferences. | 

Ungifted in this respect, I shall not attempt to rival | 
or to answer the flights of the very imaginative | 
| gentleman [Mr. Duer] who immediately preceded | 
| me; nor will [I stop to, repel the attacks made by 
| that gentleman on the motives of the President— | 


| 
| 


attacks based solely on the asserted inferences of | 
the speaker, and sufficiently repelled - his own | 
contradictory admissions. The President needs 
no defence. The facts of the present, which are 
destined to constitute history in the future, will 
| sufficiently vindicate his motives and his public 
} acts. Leaving all this to the just and certain 
awards of time and truth, I proceed at once to the 


h 
consideration of the subject proposed. ‘| 


objects of the war therein expressed. 
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The policy of our Government, in respect to the 
war now waged upon Mexico, has been explicitly 
avowed; and all ambiguity, as it should be, both at 
home and abroad, has been entirely removed. Those 
who are, or who affect to be, ignorant of that policy, 
in its objects and consequences, have much more 
reason to condemn their own inattention to the 
means of information afforded, or the bewildering 
sophistries of prejudice, than any omission on the 
part of the Government to make a candid and ex- 
plicit avowal. 

It is true that Congress, in the act declaring war, 
made no manifesto of the many and grave causes 
of offence which our country had sutfered, nor of 
the objects for which it should be prosecuted, other 
than the general object for which all wars ought to 
be prosecuted—* a speedy and successful termina- 
tion”—in which, however, there was nothing new 
or unprecedented. If otherwise usual and proper, 
the conduct of Mexico in this instance had ren- 
dered such a manifesto unnecessary either to just- 
ify us, in the opinion of the world, in our belligerent 
attitude, or to make that attitude perfect. A hos- 
tile blow, added to the multiplied injuries already 
inflicted upon us, and which, in the cherished hope 
of preserving peace and amity with a neighboring 
republic, had been, if not patiently endured, cer- 
tainly ina kind and friendly manner sought to be 
accommodated, made war inevitable. We were left 
without an option. This hostile act of Mexico— 
invasion and the shedding of American blood on 
our own soil—was an intolerable insult and injury, 
which nothing but war could wipe out and atone, 
and which, by relation, made war the act of that 
Government the moment that the proper power in 
our own hand declared its existence. ‘The act of 
Congress, in response to the President’s message 
giving official information to that body, both of the 
state of our relations with Mexico and of the facet 
that her army had perpetrated acts of hostility, re- 
cognized a state of war between the two countries; 
which act, while it gave notice to neutral nations 
and our own citizens of the new relations and du- 
ties which that state of things created, clothed the 
Executive with the constitutional functions and ap- 
propriate means for its prosecution. Without such 
an act, war could not have been prosecuted; for, 
though the President may repel invasion, he can- 
not, without the previous declaration of Congress, 
make war; and, though hostile acts must necessa- 
rily precede such declaration, in order to justify 
it as the announcement of an existing fact, the de- 
claration itself by Congress marks the commence- 
ment of the war.* No manifesto, therefore, of the 
causes and objects of the war was necessary; and 
if it had been, the Executive, and not Congress, 
would seem to be the more appropriate and custom- 
ary department to utter it. ‘The former, charged 
with our foreign relations, possessed the entire in- 
formation on the subject, while the latter could 
only obtain the requisite state of facts by a com- 
munication of them from the Executive. Thus, 
any manifesto published by Congress could be 
nothing more than a response to such communica- 
tion in iteration and affirmance of the causes and 
Such was 
the procedure in 1812; and such, in fact, was the 
procedure in May, 1846. : 

Suppose, then, such a manifesto necessary and 

roper, has it not been made and sanctioned—made 
e the Exeeutive, and sanctioned by Congress? 
The annual communication of the President to Con- 
eress, in December, 1845, exhibited the causes of 
offence as they existed at that time; and the com- 
munication in May following, while it referred to 
the former for those causes of offence, presented 
also the new and superadded indignities which 
called for immediate chastisement at our hands, if, 
indeed, the rights and honor of the country were 
to be vindicated. In answer to this last communi- 
cation, Congress promptly declared war, and grant- 
ed the necessary means for its vigorous prosecu- 
tion. Butagain, in December, 1846, the President 
communicated a full and able review of our causes 
of offence, the policy which he proposed to observe 
in the conduct and conclusion of the war, and asked 
for men and means to carry out and enforge that 
policy. The Legislature, in both its branches, 
with great unanimity, sanctioned and approved that 
avowed policy. I say sanctioned and approved, 





. Con. U. 8., art. Ly sec. 8, ch. ll. Kent’s Com. 53. 
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because no one will deny that—in the face of these 
avowals of the Executive, both of the causes of 
offence which, of course, were to find a remedy in 
the results of the contest, and of the objects for 
which the war would be prosecuted, and short of 
the attainment of which there could be no peace, 
together with the intended manner in which it 
would be conducted, to effect these objects—when 
it granted the required supplies, it expressly sanc- 
tioned the policy indicated. 

‘The Government, then, to the exclusion even of 
ambiguity, in the concurrent acts and declarations 
of the appropriate departments, has explicitly 
avowed our policy in respect to the war. No eva- 
sion, however subtle, can escape this conclusion; 
and it is idle to talk now of declaring the objects of 
the war, or of limiting to specific purposes the 
supplies granted for its prosecution, unless, indeed, 
indecision and fickleness of purpose are to be pre- 
ferred, in new expedients, to the steady and oa 
pursuit of a decided and avowed policy; such ex- 
pedients, too, as admit lowered pretensions on our 


art in the vindication of our rights and honor, | 


if they do not, in fact, involve the admission of in- | 
justice herefofore to Mexico. 
No, sir, the policy urged in the annual message, 
and defended on this floor, is not simply an Ex- | 
ecutive policy; it is the policy of the Government | 
and the country. ‘“ ialeeite for the past and 
security for the future,’’ enforced by ‘a vigorous 
prosecution of the war,’’ is a summary of that 
olicy. ‘Thus it was substantially defined by the 
“xecutive and sanctioned by Congress. All doubt, | 
too, as to the comprehension of this definition was 
removed. ‘Indemnity for the past’? was explain- 
ed, in chief, to mean the acknowledgment of our 
boundary up to the Rio Grande, and the payment 
of those just claims to our citizens which are due, 
and which, in part, had been recognized by treaty 
stipulation.* These were the two primary objects 
of the war; incident to which, however, as a just 
and necessary consequence, was the expense in- 
curred in its prosecution. ‘This incidental demand 
consists with the usages of nations, and the au- 
thority of text writers on international law! Ifa 
nation be driven into war, in defence of its just 
rights, and thus involved in heavy expense, on the 
restoration of peace, if the expenses are not paid, it 
fails to enforce its rights; and this in the reason 
upon which the usage and authority are based. | 
When peace is about to be restored, this belongs | 
to that class of claims which may be insisted on | 
rigorously, or settled liberally, according to circum- | 
stances—no principle of honor is involved in it. | 
Besides the primary objects of a war, involving 
claims, either territorial or pecuniary, or both, as | 
in the instance before us, which cannot easily be 
given up without dishonor, there are certain results 
which necessarily grow out of it. Punishment for | 
the aggressions made on the country, with a view | 
to its future security, is one of these. Itis the duty | 
of a belligerent, forced into war, to punish the ag- 
gressor, and by this means secure peace and respect. 
Such is the practice, according to its ability, of 
every country. This is accomplished in part by | 
the victories achieved and the inconveniences pro- 
duced in the progress of the war. But there is 
another mode of punishing, by seizing the towns 
and provinces of the enemy, and, on the final ad- 
justment, holding more than simple indemnity 
would justify. ‘This constitutes “‘security for the 
future.’’ Both ~~ ment of our claims, primary 
and incidental, an the ‘* security for the future” 
demanded, we expected Mexico, unable to advance 
money, to make in a cession of territory; and even 
more territory than the payment of our claims and 
moderate punishment would require, was contem- 
plated and provided for. The evidence of: this 
assertion is too notorious to be questioned. What 
was the origin of the Wilmot proviso? What the 


object of the three million appropriation to which | 


it was sought to be appended? Here is evidence 
as notorious as the blaze of the firebrand, and as 
certain as our recorded legislation, that Congress | 
contemplated and approved the acquisition of more | 
territory than our just demands on Mexico for | 
indemnity would require. 

The manner in which these objects were to be 
attained, as expressed in the other branch of the 


definition of our policy, was equally clear. “A 


| 





* President’s Message, May, 1846. 1 
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| can urge us; but which, nevertheless, must be re- 
| garded as much the avowed policy of our Govern- 


Congress and the country is, Shall our policy be 
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vigorous prosecution of the war’’ was to compel | 
or **conquer a peace,” and in the treaty restoring | 
it, all these objects would be recognized and se- 


, cured. Invasion, from the first, has been under- 


stood to be the policy in the conduct of the war, 
and with it all the general incidents of hostilities 
recognized in civilized warfare—blockade—capture 
—military occupation—contributions—sequestra- 
tion of the public revenues of the enemy—were 
expected to follow. Whoever thought otherwise, 
were either ignorant of the rights of war, or sup- 
posed the Executive incapable of appreciating and 
performing his high duties in the enforcement of 
them. 

Such is the scope of our policy, if a treaty of 
peace, efiected by the means indicated, shall ter- 
minate the war. Such a termination is desired 
both by our people and the Government—has been 
desired and sought in every stage of the contro- 
versy. Conquest has not been the aim or desire 
of our people or the Government. But our poliey 
must be enforced, or the country degraded. War 
must not be eternal; and if timely negotiations will 
not be accorded to give it a period, humanity and 
civilization require that the subjugation and na- 
tional overthrow of Mexico should. This is the 
ultimate though legitimate consequence of all war. 
The perverse obstinacy of one belligerent may im- 
pose it as a duty, however disagreeable, on the 
other. After such a result, in order of propriety, 
as in point of time, comes the solution of those 
questions of moderation and magnanimity in the | 
practical settlement of affairs, which is to challenge 
the applause or reprehension of the world. There 
is no place for magnanimity, falsely so called, 


flagrante bello. The usages of civilized warfare | 


should be scrupulously observed; but avowals of | 
intended omission to profit by conquest, or of a 
fixed purpose in no event to overthrow the enemy’s | 
nationality, if not wicked, are grossly cruel, in 
that they tend to inflame and perpetuate that ob- | 
stinacy which protracts the contest, by removing 
those apprehensions which impending ruin would | 
suggest, and the realization of which a timely pru- 
dence would seek to avert in the restoration of 
peace. To suppose that this consequence, how- 
ever remote, was not foreseen by Congress, and 
classed among the other contingencies of war, when 
the act declaring it was passed, and when the va- 
rious acts making appropriations for its prosecu- | 
tion were adopted, is to charge upon that body a 
blindness and want of foresight as disrespectful as 
undeserved. This, then, is the ultimate verge of 
our policy, to which, indeed, none of us desire to | 
come, and to which nothing but Mexican obstina- 


cy, countenanced and encouraged by false hopes, \| 


ment—for which all parties are responsible who 
have voted a declaration and prosecution of the 
war—as those direct objects sought and expected 
in a treaty of peace. 

1 have thus briefly explained the objects and 
consequences of the war, as I understand them to | 
be comprised in the avowed and sanctioned policy 
ofour Government. These objects, notwithstand- 
ing the vigorous prosecution of the war, have not 
been attained. The invader has been expelled from || 
our border, but he has not been sufficiently punish- 
ed to learn an acknowledgment of our rights. Our | 
title up the Rio Grande has not been recognized; 
indemnity for the wrongs done to the persons and 
property of our citizens is yet unattained; we have 
been victorious in every battle, and have brought 
merited punishment on Mexico; but we have no 
security for the future. The great question before 


abandoned or carried out? Great and distinguished 
names have urged its abandonment. I know the 
authority of such names, but it will not be aban- | 
doned on mere suggestion: some good reason for | 
the change recommended will be required. Let us | 


_avoid the occasion for those charges of indecision | 
and weakness which the enemies of free govern- | 


ment are so well pleased and habituated to make | 
against our institutions, by adhering firmly to our 
policy, if, upon examination, it is found to be 
wise. 

The wisdom of any policy comprehends the two 
elemental considerations of justice and efficiency— 


justice in its origin and objects, and efficiency in || 


its aptitude to effect the ends contemplated. 





Ho. or Reps. 
The origin of this policy is, of course,;found in 
the necessity and existence of the war itself; and 
justice, therefore, in its origin, is identical with the 
Justice of the war. This proposition employed a 
large proportion of the deliberations of Conzress 
at previous sessions, in which it was my fortune 
to participate, and urge considerations in affirma- 
tion of its truth. In view of those former discus. 
sions; in view of the action of Congress heretofoye 
had on the subject; and in view of the Opinions 
and discussions of the people in their primary 
assemblies; above all, in view of the facts involved 
in our controversy with Mexico,—I may assume 


| the justice of the war, on our part, as a conceded 


postulate in the argument. Any other assumption 
inculpates both our people and the Government in 


| the grossest immorality. 


War, however productive of ultimate advantages 
to a nation, is always, for the time, an evil; and 
hence, a grave responsibility rests on the rulers of 
a country, invested with the power of war, when 
in its exercise they venture to change the relations 
of peace for those of war. It must be just and 
necessary to be justifiable.* Mere pretexts will 
not excuse those who, upon such considerations, 
authorize the infliction of its mischiefs and horrors 
upon mankind. But the Congress of the United 
States have assumed this responsibility. Have we 
therein been guilty of a national sin? Have we 
commissioned and sent forth our armies to perpe- 
trate legalized murders and robberies upon an un- 
offending people? Or have we but vindicated the 


' rights and honor of the country in ordering a just 


and necessary war? The world have full assurance, 
in the action of Congress, that the members of that 
body who voted to recognize and sustain that war, 
were acquitted in their own consciences of all sus- 
picion of guilt. No other supposition than a clear 
conviction in their own minds of its justice and 
necessity, is consistent with the idea of their repre- 


| sentative integrity and firmness. Let it be granted, 
/as some have contended, that the vote of recogni- 


tion was extorted from some by a species of legis- 
lative duress; that the perilous situation in which 


| our army on the Rio Grande was placed, and the 


parliamentary rule of practice by which succors to 
that army and the recognition of the war were 


_ coupled in one vote, compelled an unwilling action; 
|, what shall be said of the subsequent votes, granting 


men and money to prosecute it? In these there 
was no constraint, no pretence of duress. This 


_ excuse, then, is worse than useless, for while it 


weighs nothing against the argument in favor of 
the justice and necessity of the war irresistibly im- 
plied in these latter votes, it insults and asperses 
those for whose benefit it would be urged, by rep- 


| resenting them as aiding, with all necessary sup- 


plies, the prosecution of a war which they believed 
unholy. Ifany thoughtthe war unjust they should 
have exercised their constitutional right, secured 
to them forexactly such occasions, of voting against 
the means of its prosecution. Like the sturdy and 
patriotic plebeian of Burgundy, when Charles the 
Bold demanded supplies to wage an unjust war 
against the Swiss ale they should have an- 
swered the demands of the President, in the name 
of the people: ‘* Our purses are our own, we will 
‘ not put the strings of them into your hands, unless 
‘we are satisfied with the purposes to which the 
‘money is to be applied.’’} 

Such a sentiment and procedure on the part of 
Congress, or such of its members as doubted the 
justice and necessity of the war, would have been 


in perfect conformity with our frame of Govern- 


ment. This is all the control that the Constitution 


_ gives—all that its framers intended to give—to the 


Legislature over the conduct of a war after it has 
been regularly declared, or in any manner properly 
recognized, 
Equally inconclusive is the attempt made, in 
some quarters, to transfer the responsibility of 
Congress, in this matter, to the Executive branch 
of the Government, by urging that the war origi- 
nated in the unconstitutional act of the latter, the 
removal of our troops from Corpus Christi to the 
valley of the Rio Grande. I do not now propose 
to discuss the policy of this movement. I have, 
on a former occasion, insisted that it was not only 
the right, but the duty of the President, in the cir- 
cate tetas ita tel tae delicate iatibbiily 


* Vattel, B. ITI., chap. 3, sec. 33. + Anne of Geierstein, 
| chap. 22. } Madison Papers, vol. 3, 1351-2-3. 
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cumstances, to order it. On this supposition I 
justify myself for the votes I have given to recog- 
nize and prosecute the war. But make a different 
supposition: say that the President, in this, tran- | 
scended his constitutional authority, how are those 
situated who voted to sustain and justify that act 
by declaring war and granting the means for its 
prosecution? Whatever the character of this act 
of the President may be, whether right or wrong, 
whether constitutional or otherwise, have they not 
sanctioned and adopted it? Has not Congress | 
voluntarily relieved the President from the respon- 
sibility of that act by assuming it? 

But not only the Government, the people them- | 
selves, upon whom the ultimate responsibility, as 
well as burdens of war, are placed, have given 
assurance of their belief in the justice and necessity 
of the war. Is there an American statesman who 
is prepared to assert that our national morals are 
so debased, that our people voluntarily delight, 
not in the horrors simply of war, but of a war 
known and believed to be unjust? If not, and he 
yet maintains that the war is unjust, how does he 
excuse the guilt of the volunteers in our army who 
mingled in the strifes of the battle-field, and shared | 
in the works of victory? How does he excuse the 
guilt of those—and they are, indeed, the whole 
population of the country—who have approved the 
war, in that they have encouraged its prosecution 
and rejoiced in its successes? And how does he 
excuse the guilt which lurks in every vote of 
thanks which Congress has given to the volunteers 
for their brave conduct in battle? Can men inno- 
cently volunteer their services in the prosecution || 
of wicked enterprises? Can we innocently rejoice 
in the perpetration of robbery and murder? Or 
can we innocently thank and honor those who | 
commit them? And yet, if this war is unjust, || 
though there be no human tribunal to which the 
nation is accountable, and though its effects in 
contemplation of the law of nations are equally 
legitimate as if it were. just,* is not every death | 
caused by our arms in Mexico a murder, and every | 
military contribution a robbery, in the sight of 
Heaven and the civilized world? The plain answer 
to all this is, that the people, whose common sense | 
and native morality are better than all the meta- | 
physics of subtle politicians in determining ques- | 
tions of right and wrong, and which make their 
decisions in such matters, when they have the 
facts, equivalent to the awards of posterity, do 
honestly and sincerely believe in the justice of the 
war. | know a nice distinction has been attempted | 
to be drawn between the country and the Execu- 
tive; while, as to the former the war is conceded 
to be just, as to the latter, it is pronounced unjust 
and unconstitutional. This distinction was taken 
some weeks since by a distinguished gentlemant 
in the other end of the Capitol, and again to-day 
by the honorable membert from New York in this 
committee. This attempted distinction is without || 
a difference, and concedes the whole question, 
unless it can be shown that war can be, at the || 
same time, both just and unjust, as against the 
enemy. 

Sir, I cannot consent to reéxamine this branch | 
of the subject. Respect alike to the Government 
and the country forbids it. 

_ Lcome now to inquire into the justice of the ob- 
jects proposed in our policy. 

The justice of the primary objects of the war 
with their necessary incidents as already explained, 
is too obvious to require discussion. Ko one who 
admits the justice of the war itself can deny this | 
proposition. It is contended, however, that, no | 
matter how just the prosecution of the war might || 
originally have been, in view of these objects, it | 
has become both unjust and unnecessary since the | 
attempted negotiations in September last. The | 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srepuens,] who | 
addressed the committee some days since, urged 
this proposition. If, iri this, the gentleman intend- 
ed to assert that our Government should have | 
accepted the terms proposed by the Mexican com- |. 
missioners in their counter-project of a treaty, and | 
upon those terms concluded the war, he certainly | 
holds national honor, national independence, and 
religious freedom, in less estimation than 1 had || 
supposed. Sir, those terms were not only objec- | 











* Vattel, B. [IL.,ch.13,sec. 195. Martens, B.VIII., sec. 3, || 
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tionable, they were highly offensive and insulting; 
and could they have been seriously considered by 
the Government, it would have merited and re- 
ceived the sternest reprehension of an indignant 
country. Let it not be forgotten that the first ob- 
ject of the war was te secure the recognition of the 


| American title to the country on the Rio Grande; 
|| the ** defence of our territory,’’* which had been, 
| in Ahat quarter, invaded. 


This is the great point 
of bonor in the controversy, made such by the 
hostile and obstinate action of Mexico in refusing 
negotiation on the subject, and afterwards bringing 
on hostilities. We sought to exclude the point of 
honor by keeping the matter open to negotiation, 
and settling the whole question of boundary, as a 
business transaction, on principles of convenience 
and policy. The counter-project} of the Mexican 
commissioners, refused the acknowledgment of our 
title to that territory, and proposed the Nueces as 


| our western limit, and thus left the whole ques- 


tion, not unsettled, but yielded on our part, for 
which we engaged in war. This surely was a 


| modest proposition coming from a vanquished peo- 
| ple to their invaders. 


We were only asked to 
give up the national honor in this article of the 


| commissioners. | 

| _ Another proposition in the plan, not, indeed, so 

| directly offensive as this just remarked upon, but 

, highly objectionable and insulting, is the pledge 
asked in the twelfth article, in these terms: **The | 

| Republic of the United States promises solemnly 


not to permit hereafter the annexation of any dis- 


| trict or territory comprehended in the limits which, 


by the present treaty, are assigned to the Mexican 
Republic.’? This solemn agreement has the char- 


acter of a condition from the territorial cessions | 


which Mexico now makes to the Republic of 
North America. 

Here we are charged, in effect, with national 
rapacity and unjust lust of Mexican domain; and 


are required to bind ourselves in treaty stipula- | 


tions not to be dishonest. More, we are asked to 
give a mortgage on the territory ceded in the treaty 
to us by Mexico, to be forfeited whenever, here- 


after, the annexation of any district left by the | 


treaty within the limits of that Republic shall be 
made to the United States. This would seem to 


be sufficiently objectionable, but the degradation to | 
|| which we are coolly invited to consent has yet a | 


deeper shame. We are told by the commissioners, 
in their letter to Mr. Trist accompanying their 


| plan, ‘* that the peace between both countries will 


be established with greater solidity, if a friendly 
‘ 


power, (England,) which has so nobly offered its 
‘ good offices to Mexico and the United States in 
‘the present contest, will now offer to grant its 
‘ guaranty for the faithful fulfillment of the treaty 
‘which may be concluded. The Mexican Gov- 
‘ 


9 


the commissioners, taken with the twelfth article 
of the project, I hold most offensive and objec- 


tionable. Pass over the imputations necessarily 


implied in the article, and the proposed guaranty, 
and still the proposition is wholly inadmissible in 


two substantial particulars: 1. It requires us to || 
hind both the present generation and posterity to | 


the limits fixed by the 
The United States are to be excluded fram all par- 
ticipation in the advantages which time and revo- 
lution in nations may present. Under no circum- 
stances is any part of the territory left by the treaty 


ations. 


It would be an unlawful attempt to limit our nation- 
al destiny, our right of improvement and progress 
in the just participation of such results as may be 
hereafter developed, and a participation, if nota 
monopoly, of which our security might demand. 
2. It requires us to admis and invite a European 





* President’s Message, 11th May, 1846. 
t Counter-project, Article IV. 
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‘| terms, which Mexico has proposed. 


ernment understands, that it would be very proper || 
Our promise and mort- | 
| gage are not sufficient; we are expected to agree 
that England shall guaranty, of course with the | 
power and right, according to her construction of . 
| its terms, the fulfillment of the treaty. 
ican Government understands that it would be very || 
| proper to solicit this guaranty.’’ This commentary of 


‘‘ The Mex- || 


roposed treaty forever. || 


Such a stipulation | 
| would be unjust to the present inhabitants of this || 
| country, and grossly immoral as to future gener- | 
We have no right to contract such an | 
obligation; and if made, it would not be binding. | 
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arbiter in the political arrangements on this conti- 
nent, in open violation of our long-declared and 
unaltered purpose on this subject. 

A third proposition ia the plan asks us to aban- 
don the interests of the merchants and traders of 
our own and other countries which have grown up 
in Mexico, under the regulations and invitation of 
our Government during the military occupation 
of that country, by subjecting “all goods in the 


Mexican ports occupied by the North American 


troops’’ to the payment of duties to Mexico,* not- 
withstanding such goods may have been subjected 
to the payment of duties, as military contribution, 
to our armies. Good faith, no less than interest, 
excludes the admission of this. 

I notice one other inadmissible proposition in 
the plan; that which requires us to stipulate for 
the continuance of the Roman Catholic religion, 

‘under our Government, in such * territories be- 
longing hitherto to the Mexican Republic,’’ which, 
by the treaty, are proposed to be ceded.t Such a 
stipulation is inconsistent with the principles of 
our Government as well as the genius of our peo- 
ple, and grossly insulting to every denomination 
of Christians in the country. Ido not object that 
equal toleration and equal protection m4 law, to 
the religion and church property of the Catholics, 
with other religious sects, should be guarantied. 
This would be right and proper. But no one who 
will examine, with candor, the proposed article, 

, can fail to see that more than this is required. 

Sir, such is the character of the terms, the only 

Are the 
reasonable, or consistent with the objects for with 
the war has been waged? Will gentlemen say 
that they ought to have been accepted? If not, 
how is the continued pursuit of our policy un- 
| just? But because peace is not restored, and the 
war is still prosecuted, our Executive is charged 
with rapacity and a lust of conquest. Blind to the 
perverse obstinacy of Mexico, and the objection- 
able features in the terms which she proposes, they 
| insist that the Exeeutive—in contradiction of his 
denials that conquest is his object, in contradic- 
tion of his declared desire that Mexico ‘should 
maintain her nationality, and, under a good gov- 
ernment adapted to her condition, b@a free, inde- 
pendent, and prosperous republic,’’—is resolved 
upon the entire subjugation and permanent acqui- 
| sition of that whole country. 

But it is further urged that a longer prosecution 
| of the war is unjust and unnecessary—even cruel, 
_ because our enemy is conquered, and lies bleeding 
at our feet; that all the legitimate objects of the 
war—the establishment of boundary, indemnity, 
punishment of the enemy, and security for the 
future—have been substantially accomplished, and, 
therefore, merey—magnanimity, some gentlemen 
call it—demands us to forbear the further effusion 
of blood. 

Sir, the fact upon which this whole argument is 
based is erroneously assumed. Mexico is not con- 
uered. True, she has suffered many and signal 
dofeate-many and humiliating reverses of for- 
tune—the dispersion of her armies—the occupa- 
| tion of her capital—the sequestration of her reve- 
| nues. But is she conquered? Is her will subdued 
to a sense of justice? or have her reverses instructed 
| her in reasonable terms of accommodation? Far 
| from it! How, then, have we substantially ac- 
' complished the objects of the war? The <—~ of 
hostility, not of peace, is cherished by her. Would 
it be humane or magnanimous, under such circum- 
| stances, to forgive and spare? 
Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so, 
Pardon is still the nurse of second wo.{ 
Withdraw your forces, relinquish all your ad- 

vantages, and will you then have peace? Until a 

treaty is concluded war must exist, with all its 
evils to us, and inconveniences to neutral nations. 

To retire without the restoration of peace, there- 

fore, would be unjust to both ourselves and neu- 
trals—involving us, certainly, in a protracted bor- 
der war, to be at last concluded a renewed 
invasion and ultimate subjugation of thexico, under 
| new exasperations and accumulated expenses, and, 

'| probably, in irritating questions, if not hostile re- 

|| lations, with other Powers. Every consideration, 
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therefore, calls upon us to urge our policy to a 
successful consummation. Sir, I have stated al- 
ready the scope of our volicy, both as to the ob- 
jects to be attained and the means to be employed 
in their attainment. I deem it unnecessary lo say 
a word in defence of the justice of that policy gen- 
erally. The history of national controversies, as 
well as the soundest principles of morality, sufli- 
ciently vindicate it in that respect. No proposition 
asserted in the definition of that policy is without 
the sanction of the ablest and best writers on the 
laws of nations. I will, however, detain the com- 
mittee a few moments to examine, in this connec- 
tion, two propositions which seem not to have met 
the approbation of some, though asserted as con- 
sutuent parts of our policy, in the annual message, 
to be called into use if required by circumstances. 
I refer to the levy and application of military con- 
tributions in aid of the war, and the intention of 
giving countenance to new governments which may 
be established under the protection of our arms, 
and with which peace may be negotiated, on the 
failure of the old governments to grant reasonable 
terms, 

The right of a belligerent to levy contributions 
on the enemy ts founded in humane mitigation of 
the sterner usages of war. Such a practice, while 
it enables the belligerent in part to indemnify him- 
self, at the same time relieves the enemy ’s country 
and inhabitants from pillage and devastation.* Itis 
aclear belligerentright, and has the sanction of im- 
memorial usage. Conceding this, itis nevertheless 
contended that our Executive, as commander-in- 
chief, has no authority to direct the use of such 
contributions in the prosecution of the war, with- 
out a previous act of Congress making specific ap- 
propriations of the funds collected in this way. I 
understand this to be the extent of the objection, 
for 1 regard it as mere trifling to make questions as 
to the mode in which such contributions are levied, 
whether in kind or in money, or mixed of both, or 
whether by an imposition of duties on importations 
into Mexico and internal taxes, in analogy to the 
practice preéxisting in the country, according to 
convenience and the means of making the levies 
productive, 

Now, if te contributions were levied wholly in 


kind, no one would question the right of the com- | 


mander-in-chief to direct their use to the subsist- 
ence of the army, in relief of the treasury, without 
any previous act of Congress directing such use. 
What difference does it make, if with the money 
levied, the same articles which might have been 
required and used for the army in kind, are pro- 
cured by purchase? The full accountability of the 
disbursing officers, and the Executive as the head 
of the whole, is equally preserved. In either event, 
every article or dollar collected and applied, must 
be accounted for in the return and reports of the 
officers, both military and civil, and everything 
finally submitted to Congress and the country for 
inspection. 


But take another view. Suppose that the con- 


tributions, when received in money, are properly | 


considered as a part of the public treasure, and 
subject to the same rules and restrictions appli- 
cable to the receipts into the treasury, under the 
acts of Congress providing ways and means for 


the Government: is it not clear that, viewed in | 


this light, the Executive may apply them, as 
money unappropriated in the treasury, to those 
purposes for which appropriations had been made? 
No general appropriation is ever made, although 
intended to be applied to a specific object, without 
the grant of such discretion. The 
directed always to make the application to the 


‘xecutive is | 


object provided for ** outof any money in the treas- | 


~ not otherwise appropriated.”’ 
Regard this objection tn its strongest application 


—say that these contributions should be classed | 


among the *‘captures on land and water,’’ con- 


cerning which Congress alone can *“ make rules”— | 


still may not the Executive use them, when found 
in the treasury, for any purpose, and to the full 


extent directed, to which Congress has granted | 


appropriations ? Are they to be regarded as special 


deposits, or as general unappropriated funds ?.| 
Money has no special identity and no peculiar | 


sanctity, other than value in exchange, which re- 
quire the strict preservation of the identical coins 


* Vattel, B. IL1., ch. 9, sec. 165. 
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received, like other captures. In any final arrange- | 
ment with Mexico, should our Government agree | 
to repay these contributions, would not the restora- 
tion in money value, or our accounting, on settle- 
ment, for the amount, be sufficient? ‘Their use, | 
then, by the Executive would not oust Congress 
of its power to make rules concerning them, 
whether it might determine to hold them perma- 


nently to our use, or to hold them contingently, || 


subject to restoration, under circumstances, at the | 
close of the war. 

But, sir, | apprehend that they are not to be con- 
sidered as ‘* captures,’ and that, from their nature 
and objects, they constitute one of the incidents of 
general war, on therefore be used in its pros- 
ecution, by the Executive, without any other au- 
thority than the declaration of war by Congress— | 
the general accountability which the Constitution 
and laws impose being observed in their use and 
application. I have already said that the use of | 
money levied by a belligerent, in’one respect, dif- 
fers from the use of other moveable property—the 
inutility of preserving identity and tracing title; but 
in the view which I now urge there is no difference. 


All moveable property, whether money or other || 
moveables, is to be considered under the applica- || 


tion of the same principles. ‘The question is as to | 
the power of confiscation, and in whom does it 
abide, in the Executive or the Legislature. As to 
captures, in the sense in which that term is used in 
the Constitution and to the extent that Congress is 
authorized to make rules concerning them, the 
power is unquestionably in the Legislature.* A | 


wide distinction is to be taken, however, between || 
the power to confiscate enemies’ property for the || 


public use of the belligerent in the prosecution of 
the war, and the exercise of the same power in 
favor of citizen captors, by divesting and transfer- | 
ring the title of the original owner to such captors. 
The former is an Executive function, the latter 
levislative; the former an incident to the declaration 
of war, the latter exercisable only by Congress in 
pursuance of its power to * grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water.’’ It has never been disputed 
that property of all descriptions found in the ene- 
my’s country may be seized and used by the in- 
vading army for its convenience and accommoda- 
tion, not, by the judgment of a prize court, con- 
demned to such use, but by a simple military order. 
The title of the enemy, whether the property be 
public or private, is divested by the seizure; and 
though, by the right of postliminy, the title revives 
to the original owner of so much as may remain 


} 
partial destruction implies the perfect right. Con- | 
tributions are substituted for seizures of this kind, | 
and of course are to be ordered and reguiated by | 
the same military head of the army. An able | 
writer and profound thinker on the principles and | 
powers of our Government goes even beyond this | 
in the assertion of the doctrine of Executive pow- 
er, in regard to confiscation as an incident to war. 
He says, ‘‘a declaration of war does not of itself 
‘import a confiscation of enemies’ property, within 
‘or without the country, on the land or on the high 
‘seas. The title of the enemy is not by war divest- 
‘ed, but remains in proprio vigore, until a hostile 
*‘ seizure and possession has impaired his title, All 
*that I contend for is, that a declaration of war 
‘ gives a right to confiscate enemies’ property, and 
‘enables the power to whom the execution of the 
‘laws and the prosecution of the war are confided, 
‘to enforce the right. If, indeed, there be a limit 
*‘ imposed as to the extent to which hostilities may 
‘be carriéd by the Executive, I admit that the Ex- 
‘ecutive cannot lawfully transcend that limit; but 
‘if no such limit exists, the war may be carried on 


according to the principles of the modern law of 


‘nations, and enforced when, and where, and on 


_* what property the Executive chooses.’’t 


Great complaint has been made that the Presi- 
dent has avowed the intention, under certain con- 


| tingencies, to build up a government in Mexico 


‘147. 


with which to make peace. Well, suppose that 


| shall be the ultimate policy of the President in 


seeking a restoration of peaceful relations: will it 


be wrong in principle or unprecedented in practice ? | 





*Con. U. 8., Art. I., see. 8, ch. 11. 1 Kent Com. 60. 
+ Judge Story, in Brown vs. the United States, 8 Cranch, 
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The avowal of such a disposition on his part goes 


| far to prove his desire for peace, and negative those 
charges made against him ¥ some, of a purpose to 
destroy the nationality of } 


lexico. Itis for the 
restoration of peace, without the entire subjugation 


| and permanent conquest of the country, that such 
| a course is sugested. 


Nothing but the continued 
and unreasonable obstinacy of Mexico can lead to 
this expedient; and without it, the same obstinacy 
may render the absolute conquest of the entire 
country necessary. This policy should not be 
lightly adopted, nor until all reasonable hope of 
bringing the Government in power to some fair 
jut when this hope has 
failed, humanity as well to Mexico as to ourselves 
demands it, if it be practicable. Itis a milder 
course than the total extinction of her nationality; 
and even this we may and ought to accomplish for 
the sake of peace and future security, when all in- 
termediate expedients have failed. War must have 
an end, and here is found the necessity which jus- 
| tifies the policy. The allied Powers of Europe, 

upon the final overthrow of Napoleon, restored 
Louis XVIII. to the throne of France, and stipu- 
lated to hold military possession of the country, 
with one hundred and fifty thousand troops, at the 
proper cost of France, for five years.* The right 
of the Allies, with whom Great Britain coéperated, 
was founded in the necessity of the case; it was 
deemed necessary to their future security. They 


|, even debated the policy of blotting out the nation- 


ality of France. ‘The President proposes the exer- 
cise of no improper dictation in the matter to Mex- 
ico, but in the adoption of this measure, if at last 
it shall be necessary, he only proposes ‘* to give 
_*encouragementand assurances of protection to the 
‘ friends of peace in the establishment and mainte- 
‘nance of a free republican government of their 
‘own choice, able and willing to conclude a peace 
‘ which would be just to them and secure to us the 
_*indemnity we demand.”’ ; 

The remaining inquiry looks to the aptitude of 
our policy—the vigorous prosecution of the war— 
in bringing about a treaty of peace in which shali 
be secured to us those objects for which we con- 
| tend. 

The history of the world, from the earliest ages 
down to our own time,admonishes us that aspeedy 
peace is only to be attained by a vigorous prose- 
cution of war. This acknowledged fact has given 
| rise to almost all the belligerent rights conflicting 
with the interests of neutrals; and hence, if a bel- 
| ligerent relax in the rigid enforcement of a block- 


2 |; ade,or the vigorous prosecution of the war, neutrals 
and be abandoned after the use, yet the use and || 


| cease to respect, they in fact deny, the existence 
of his rights. A speedy restoration of peace being 
both humane and desirable, they submit to incon- 
veniences in order to its attainment; but they re- 
quire the belligerent to use the means—vigorous 
prosecution of the war—to attain it. It is upon 
this very principle that our own statesmen contend 
that Mexico had no cause of complaint when we 
annexed Texas. She had ceased, for years, to 
maintain her belligerent attitude. Now, is there 
anything in the character of the Mexican which 
should induce us to depart from this well-establish- 
ed practice in the conduct of hostilities with the 
hope of sooner obtaining the objects of the war? 
Far from it. The obstinacy and vain-glory of that 
people, proverbial before, and demonstrated in the 
progress of our controversy, demand the sternest 
| enforcement of the rules of war, if war is, in good 
| faith, waged for its avowed objects. We have no 
other hope for an honorable and speedy peace. 
| 
| 





But gentlemen, here and elsewhere, contend that 
this policy will outrun itself—that instead of bring- 
ing peace by treaty, it will certainly result in the 
entire subjugation of Mexico, and European inter- 
vention. 

| Sir, I have no such fears. Were I called upon 
| to devise a plausible scheme by which the neces- 
sity of subjugating and annexing Mexico to our 
| country should be unavoidably involved in the con- 
| test, and the probability of entangling European 
| nations in the ultimate settlement of the question 
| increased, I would recommend those very meas- 
| ures which have been suggested—not as the means 
of ending the war, but of avoiding those deprecated 
"results, with their respective mischiefs. Withdraw 
| your troops altogether, say the opponents proper 
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of the Administration; withdraw them to such a 
line as will still leave you acquired domain suffi- 


cient for reasonable indemnity, say others; and | 


abandon Mexico and invasive war, say both: stand 
on the defensive, and, though you may not have 
peace, you will have disentangled yourselves. Dis- 
entangled ourselves! How? By the hopeless per- 
petuity and savage barbarity of a border war? By 
the willing and disgraceful surrender of all com. 
mercial privileges and intercourse with Mexico to 
other nations, In utter exclusion of ourselves? By 
the multiplication of vexed and dangerous ques- 
tions of neutral and belligerent rights with other 


commercial powers? By building up piracy in the | 


Gulf, to prey and fatten on our commerce? Or, 
by weakly forfeiting the glory of our arms, and 
the protection of a high and stern national charac- 
ter, in the exhibition of fickle counsels and baffled 
purposes? Disentangle ourselves, indeed! We 
would be but plotting a deeper intricacy—con- 
structing a more unthreaded labyrinth of national 


entanglement—by the adoption of such counsels. | 


For, if there be danger of any of these suggested 


evils—of some of them, thank God, there can be | 


no danger—pending a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, (which must assuredly lead to peace, at no 
very distant day, by treaty or subjugation,) is not 
that danger multiplied in the compound ratio of the 
increase of time and inefficiency of measures which 


a relaxed war policy must inevitably bring. with | 
it? And will not the danger of entire subjugation, 


with all its consequences, be they for weal or wo 
to the Republic, be increased in the same ratio? 
The same elements which now tend to this result 


would still continue in operation, with equal inspi- | 


ration of hope from a state of war betweerf the 
two countries, and with increased proclivity and 


accelerated velocity to the dreaded point from the | 


circumstances of exasperation and the new-born 
sorceries of temptation which length of time and 
inefficiency of measures would produce. Like 


England and Scotland in former times, there would | 


be perpetual feud, and occasional inroad, until com- 
pact or compulsion ended the strife in final union. 


Perhaps there is danger of this, even if a state of | 


peace should be happily restored; but a protracted 
state of war, with just danger enough to inspire a 
wild military impulse in our people, and to excuse 
in the Government the continuance in service of a 
considerable standing army, would leave the result 
free from contingency. No: if the nationality of 


Mexico can be saved, it will be by a speedy peace, | 


not by the withdrawal of your troops; and if you 
would have a speedy peace on fair and honorable 
terms, learn from the philosophy which the history 
of war teaches, and make war frightful that it may 
be brief. 

Sir, I say nothing of the comparative expenses 
of the two policies—that of the Government and 
that of the Opposition. The best reflection and 
examination which I have been able to give the 
subject lead me to the irresistible conclusion that 
the former will involve the least expense. But I 
forbear to make the comparison. It is no fit con- 
sideration to be mingled in the solution of ques- 
tions affecting the honor and defence of the Repub- 
lic. ‘That means will be wanting, or reluctantly 
contributed, as long as the prosecution of the war 
may require them, I have no apprehension. The 


country whose patriotism so cheerfully contrib- | 


utes its tears and blood to the pious though afflic- 
tive office of defence—defence of rights and honor 


—will not be slow to bring its equally needed but | 


less valuable contribution. 


Mr. Chairman, I have thus endeavored to show || 


that our Government have a fixed and avowed 
policy in respect to the war waged upon Mexico: 
that it is wise, in that it is just and suited to effect 
the objects sought; and that, therefore, it ought 
not to be abandoned or changed. Ne oe 


Sir, though an advocate of this policy, I am not | 


insensible to the evils, the great evils of war; nor 


do I feel other than a constant aspiration for the || 


return of peace. A common humanity teaches us 
to mourn over the distress aud disasters even of 


our enemies; but a keener and a deeper sympathy | 


is aroused when we turn our thoughts homewards. 
Nothing but necessity can excuse the prosecution 
of war; and a single day’s prolongation of its evils, 
after the removal of the necessity, is cruel and 
wicked. We have won glory in the conflict; it 
was an incident of the war; we have poured out 


treasure, and blood, and human life; it was done 
in defence of the rights and honor of the country; 
we have sought peace, but have been unable to 
obtain it on reasonable terms: we deplore the ne- 
cessity which still protracts the war, but duty can 
make no compromise. Indecision now involves 
| an aggravation of all these evils hereafter. 


THE LOAN BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. S. MOREHEAD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 16, 1848. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, and having under con- 
| sideration the Bill to authorize a Loan not ex- 
ceeding $18,500 ,000— 
| Mr. MOREHEAD said: 
Mr. CuairmMan: I do not desire or intend to bring 
into this debate any political or partisan feelings, 


my views upon the bill under consideration. And 

I would that every member on this floor could ele- 
| vate himself above the atmosphere of mere party, 
and unite in that line of financial policy demanded 
by the best interests of the nation, 

I feel and acknowledge the full force of the duty 
upon Congress to provide supplies to meet all the 
| obligations imposed upon the Government, and 
| 1am ready and willing to vote these supplies in 

every reasonable and proper mode. [ know that 

such has been the general feeling of the Committee 
_of Ways and Means, of which I have the honor 
of being an humble member; and it is a source of 
some surprise, and I confess of some regret, to 
witness the systematic attempts which have been 
made to produce a false impression upon the coun- 
try, that the delay of this and kindred bills, com- 
bined with the restriction of the rate of interest to 
six per cent., has been the result of a factious 
opposition, on the part of a majority of the com- 
mittee, to this Administration. A brief allusion to 
the causes of this delay may not, on the present 
occasion, be deemed inappropriate. 

At the commencement of the present session, a 
report was laid upon members’ tables of the esti- 


further than may result from a frank expression of | 


mates of the Secretary of the Treasury, embracing | 


| what might be expected to be all the appropria- 
tions demanded by the Government for the ensuing 


fiscal year, as well as for the deficiencies which | 


would exist in the appropriations made last year for 

the present fiscal year. We were told in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury—the letter only 
being before us, without the accompanying tables— 
that there would be, at the end of the present fiscal 
year, an excess of expenditures beyond the means 
| in the treasury, creating a deficit to the amount, 


_in round numbers, of fifteen millions, to cover | 

which a loan was asked of eighteen millions five | 
| hundred thousand dollars. Connected with this ad- | 
| ditional supply of means, deficiencies in the appro- | 


priations of the last year, for this, had to be made. 


them, were the subjects to which the attention of 
the committee was first called. They had neces- 
sarily to investigate the amount of the expendi- 
tures, in order to come to a conclusion as to the 
amount of the loan that was indispensable for the 
present fiscal year. The subjects blended them- 
selves necessarily—the amount of the one depend- 
| ing upon what might be ascertained to be that of 
the other. The committee felt it was due, not 
| merely to the position which they occupied, but to 


The raising the means, and the appropriation of | 


| the country, that there should be.a calm and thor- | 


| ough investigation into the large deficit which it 
| was estimated would exist at the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Before undertaking this task, the 
committee was informed that a draft was expected 


| and that it was necessary a bill should be passed 
making an additional appropriation for the subsist- 
ence of the army before it could be paid. Without 
| investigation, and without the means before them 


| 


Government dishonored by having its drafts pro- 
tested, the committee reported a bill making an 


| 


| appropriation, not of five hundred thousand dollars, | 


| but of one million dollars, to cover all drafts that 
'| might come from that source, while necessarily en- 


|| of making that investigation, rather than see the | 
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gaged in the investigation of the remaining amount 
of the reported deficit. ‘That bill has passed into 
a law—passed almost as soon as reported. 

In the investigation then undertaken, in exam- 
ining the estimates, it was found that there was 
a deficiency in the Quartermaster’s department, 
under one general and comprehensive head, of 
$5,000,000, without any specifications whatever of 
theatems constituting tt. There was no diversity 
of opinion whatever among the members of the 
committee as to the necessity of calling upon the 
proper department for the items constituting this 
large sum. In answer to a call from the commit- 
tee, a letter was received, among other papers, 
from the Quartermaster General, dated Isth Janu- 
ary, 1848, in which he states, ‘that, until the 
‘accounts of the officers of the department for the 
‘present as well as the ast fiscal year be all pre- 
‘sented for settlement, a statement in detail, which 
‘it seems the committee expects, would be impos- 
‘sible; and that he could only state in general 
terms the causes of the deficiency, Besides this, 
in the printed estimates of this year’s deficiency, 
there was no estimate for the arrearage due to the 
volunteers called into service during the year, and 
the Paymaster General stated that he could not 


' make the estimate until he ascertained the average 


strength of the several regiments received. ‘This 
estimate was not made to the committee until the 
4th day of January last, and then in the following 
brief and comprehensive terms: ** From the fullest 
‘information I have been able to obtain, it will re- 
‘quire $3,771,000 to complete the payment of the 
‘troops to the close of the present fiscal year.’’ 
This brief and general estimate, without the items 


| constituting the amount, without stating what 


troops or what number of troops were to be paid, 
was considered unsatisfactory, and, at the instance 
of the distinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, former chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, [Mr. McKay,] the Paymaster Gen- 
eral was called upon to furnish the data on which 
his estimated deficiency was based. During the 
period of the delay thus occasioned, more than one 
member of the committee was endeavoring, from 
the Secretary’s figures, to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of the treasury note account. They knew 
that the avails from loans and treasury notes, in- 
cluding the sum on hand, ought to amount to the 
gross sum of $33,000,000. Day after day, and 
night after night, every mode of stating the account 
was resorted to, to produce a balance-sheet; but 
all in vain: it could not be done. In consequence 
of this, a letter was addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a statement received from the Regis- 
ter, dated the 8th of January, showing the amount 
of the Government stock to be $14,517,149 45; the 
treasury notes outstanding $14,317,450; and the 
amount then available to the treasury $4,165,400 55. 
This bill was soon afterwards reported, and on the 
very same day it was reported the acting Sscretary 
of the Treasury announced the discove: of the 


| sum of 46,915,078, which he stated had been omit- 


ted in the general account by a clerical mistake. 

I do not intend to charge that the mistake did 
not occur from the cause suggested, or that it was 
attributable to any thing worse than carelessness. 
But I will put it to the candor of honorable gentle- 
men, if the Secretary of the Treasury did not him- 
self know the amount of the loan really and actu- 


ally needed. how could the committee, without the 


means of information which he possessed, know 
it, and report a bill for the necessary sum to carry 
on the operations of the Government to the end of 


the fiscal year? These were the causes which had 
| prevented the committee from acting sooner, con- 


from Mexico of five hundred thousand dollars, || 


nected with the delay in the printing of the Presi- 
dent’s message with the accompanving documents, 


_and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 


with the accompanying tables, all of which was so 
well known to every member of this House. If 
the majority of this House desired to make party 
capital by thwarting the views of the Administra- 
tion, they would not seek the occasion presented 
by a bill like this. For myself, I feel no disposi- 


tion to do anything to retard or impede the most 
favorable negotiation of the proposed loan. 

But it was earnestly pressed upon the House on 
yesterday by both the gentlemen who addressed 
the committee, [Messrs. Houston and Nicott,} 
that the restriction of the rate of inierest to six per 
cent. was a virtual denial of supplies to the Gov- 
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ernment. ‘The gentleman from Alabama had fex- 
ultingly asked, who would claim the paternity of 
such « bill as this, and intimated that no one would 
consent to own himself the father of such a bant- 
ling. I have no particular ambition to claim the 
paternity of any measure; but if | were so dis- 
posed, | would be precluded in this instance, by 
the fact, well known to the committee to which the 
gentleman belonged, that this bill was prepared at 
the Treasury Department, sent to the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and reported to the House 
without alteration, with the single exception of 
striking out all that related to the further issue of 
treasury notes. The Secretary has himself recom- 
mended and asked for this restriction of the rate 
of interest. But the gentleman from Alabama had 
said, if one portion of the Secretary’s recommend- 
ation were adopted, that all ought to be, and that 
each recommendation was based on the hypothesis 
of the aceeptance of every other one he had made, 
and argued that it was not doing him justice to im- 
pose the restriction of six per cent., without at the 
same time authorizing him to issue a furtheramount | 
of treasury notes. In answer to this, I ask, and 
I would be glad to be enlightened by any gentle- 
man favoring the further issue of notes, if a stock 
loan cannot be effected on account of this restric- 
tion, because under par, how can the authority to 
keep in erreulation $20,000,000 of treasury notes, 
also under par, facilitate the loan? If it can, the 
treasury notes being legitimately issued, it would, 
I think, be a financial discovery worthy of the age 
in which we live. IT admit that I have entertained 
some fears as to the effect of this restriction upon 
the rate of interest. It cannot be diseuised that 
the influence of our present condition has extend- 
ed over all our markets. The apprehensions of 
the timid, and the judgment of the prudent, alike 
concurred in paralyzing enterprise and depreciating 
wroperty. ‘The sensitive fears engendered by the 
ate commercial revulsion abroad, and the contin- 
uance of e war without a defined object, added to 
the anticipation of a consequent redundant supply 
of stocks, had at this time reduced them to a shade | 
below par. The Secretary, however, doubtless 
had more and better information than the commit- 
tee was possessed of, and he having asked for the 
restriction, the committee did not in this respect 
tee] itself at liberty to disregard his recommenda- 
tion. Perhaps, in his opinion, a still further re- 
duction in the prices of our commodities and a | 
further diminution in the profits of business, as 
well asin the number of enterprises demanding 
large sums of money, might divert capital from 
the regular channels of trade and business, to seek 
investment in stocks. The Secretary may look to 
this state of things as more propitious to a favor- 
able negotiation of a loan, than when a speculative 
feeling pervades all classes of business, creating 
new demands for capital to invest in extraordinary 
operations, or he may look to the state of the ex- 
changes between this country and Mexico. It is 
known that the mines of that country are in the 
possession and under the control of English capi- 
talists,and the cost of exporting specie from thence 
to Europe, it is said, amounts to ten or eleven per 
cent., including the export duty imposed by the 
Mexican Government, and continued by the orders 
in council of the President of the United States. 
In consequence of this, it has been made a matter 
of boasting that the drafts drawn there by Govern- 
ment agents on the treasury of the United States, 
have been sold for coin at a premium of from five 
to seven percent. It has been found much cheaper 
by this mode, to draw specie from this country to 
Europe, than to export it directly from Mexico. 
If the stock were sold payable in whole or in part 
in Mexico, to the extent of the portion thus paid, 
the purchaser would obtain it at about ninety cents 
in the dollar, while by the letter of the law the 
Secretary would be getting par. . 
But I pass on to the consideration of our pres- 
ent financial condition. A loan is now asked of 
sixteen millions. At the commencement of the 
session, the sum of $18,500,000 was deemed ne- 
cessary to be raised for the residue of this year, 
ending on the 30th June, 1848, and an opinion was 
expressed that a further sum, not exceeding six 
millions, might be asked for at this session. Not- 
withstanding the deficit for the present year had 
been lessened by the discovery of the omitted 
items of treasury notes, I think, when the accounts 
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are settled and paid, it will be found that the! TheSecretary makes the actual and estimated ex. 


amount asked for originally was by no means too 
large. 
the fullest investigation, had come to the conclu- 
sion that a larger amount than sixteen millions 
would be needed to meet the expenditures of this 
fiscal year, it has been made a matter of reproach, 
and the basis of a charge of inconsistency. I con- 
fess that | cannot understand the logic by which 


But because some of the committee, after | 


gentlemen were enabled to arrive at such aconclu- | 


If it could be shown that more than sixteen 
millions were wanted, it surely ought to be a per- 


s1IOn, 


suasive argument why there should be no hesita- | 


tion in granting that sum. 
bill, although in my conscience I believe it is not 
enough. The gentleman from Alabama has asked 
if it would not be stopping the wheels of Govern- 
ment to reduce the loan to sixteen millions, if more 
were needed? In answer to this, I say that the 
Secretary, if we were to judge by the operations 
of the past year, had a ready and convenient re- 
source, by drawing from the means of the ensuing 
fiscal year to meet any deficit beyond that esti- 


I shall vote for this | 


: 
mated by him to be necessary, and to throw an | 
increased amount in that year, to be hereafter pro- | 


vided for. 
pursued. I think that the fair and manly course 
would be, toask for all that would be really needed 
to meet the entire expenses of the year, and thus 


I regret that such a course should be | 


to let the people know what they were actually | 


called upon to pay. 


To show that this has been | 


the course heretofore pursued, | must be pardoned | 
for adverting to some of the statements of the Sec- | 


retary last year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of 
December 10, 1846, estimated the excess of ex- 
penditures over means, up to July 1, 1848, at nine- 
teen millions, which, he said, ‘*would cover all 
expenditures, including that of the war, if contin- 
ued up to that date;”’ 
twenty-three millions to cover that excess, and to 
leave four millions in the treasury. That loan 
was granted on the 28th of January, 1847. A loan 
of ten miliions had been previously authorized. It 
was estimated that the ten-million loan would be 
absorbed by the expenditures of the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1847; and $4,779,042 01 of an 
estimated excess of expenditures for that year was 
deducted from the receipts of the ensuing, that 
is, this fiscal year, thus making the deficiency, 
as before stated, for this year nineteen millions 
of dollars. Now, for a few moments, I invite the 


attention of the committee to the figures, to see | 


how the reality corresponds with the estimates. 
At the commencement of the last fiscal year—the 
Ist July, 1846—there was a surplus in the treas- 
ury of $9,126,439 O08; and to this must be added 
the ten-million loan. The Secretary estimated, as 


penditures for the present fiscal year $58,615,660 ()7 
—to which must be added $3,771,000, being the 
additional estimate of the Paymaster General. The 
aggregate of these sums was $62,386,660 O07. He 
also estimates the receipts from all sources at 
$42,886,545 80—to which should be added the 
omitted item of treasury notes of $6,915,072, the 


,aggregate of which was $49,801,623 80; show- 


ing a total deficit, by the Secretary’s figures, of 
$12,585,036 27, to cover which the present loan 
of sixteen millions was asked. 

And now look at the estimates of receipts for 
this year. The Secretary sets down from customs 
$31,000,000. Last year he estimated the sum from 
this source at $28,000,000; and, after making the 
most liberal allowance, I do not find that for the 
present year it can exceed that sum. The Secre- 


| tary estimates the receipts from lands at $3,500,000, 


|| the test of the severest scrutiny. 
| that when the whole amount comes to 


the probable receipts from customs, the sum of | 


$27.835,731. The actual receipts were €23,747,- 
864 66. The Secretary’s estimated receipts from 
Innd were 43,400,000; the actual receipts were 
$2,498,355 20. From miscellaneous sources he 
anticipated $100,570 51. 
actually received were $45,473,229 45, while the 


and he asked for a loan of || 


and from miscellaneous sources $400,000. These 
latter items I will not attempt to alter, for I wilj 
not make statements of the accuracy of which [ 
am not confident. 1 am, however, well satisfied 
that $31,000,000 will not begrealized from customs; 
and reducing that sum, according to the Secretary’s 
estimate of last year, to $28,000,000, the whole 
amount of receipts cannot exceed the sum of 
$46,301,623 80. 

And if, instead of the expenditures being limited 
to the sum estimated by the Secretary, ($62,356,- 
660 07,) there were added an excess equal only to 
that of last year of $4,209,965 56, the total ex- 
penditures would amount to $66,596,625 63. From 
that sum deduct the total receipts, $46,801,623 30, 
and there would be an actual excess for this year 
‘of $99,795,001 83; to cover which, a loan would 
be necessary of not less*than twenty-three mil- 
lions, to keep always in the treasury the sum 
deemed necessary by the department. 

I know that gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, of greater experience than I can lay claim 
to, have considered this an extravagant estimate; 


yet I feel an abiding confidence that it will stand 


'no means too large. 


I oy believe, 

e finally 
settled and paid up, this deficit of near twenty 
millions will be found to have been an estimate by 
If we judged by the past 
year, experience would show that I have lessened, 
rather than enlarged, the figures. I know that the 
committee have been referred to the large receipt 
of eleven millions and upwards during the first 
quarter of the present year. The gentleman from 
Alabama over the way, [Mr. Hovusron,] with an 
adroitness to which he is no doubt accustomed, in- 


| stead of taking each separate quarter, where the 


receipts of the first quarter were unusually large, 
and those of the second quarter were not half as 
much, put the two quarters together, and, taking 
the aggregate sum, asked, with an air of triumph, 


| whether, estimating the product of the next two 


The aggregate means | 


the aggregate means estimated were $50,462,- | 


170 08. The Secretary, therefore, over-estimated 
the receipts $4,989,940 63. The Secretary also 
estimated the expenditures at $55,241,177 65. The 
actual expenditures were $59,451,177 05. The 
expenditures were, therefore, 
$4,209,965 56. ’ 
for the last fiscal vear of $4,779,042 O1, the actual 


. . ! 
excess of expenditures beyond the actual receipts | 
All of which was embraced | 


was $13,977,948 20. 
in the Sectetary’s report, under the general head 
of “avails of treasury notes and loans, $25,678,- 
199 45.’ If he had used only the amount esti- 
mated as necessary for the last fiscal year, it 


would have been 14,779,042 01; that is, the | 


whole of the ten millions, and the estimated excess 


of 44,779,042 01. But instead of a loan of twenty- | 


three millions covering all expenses, including that 


of the war, up to June 30, 1848, according to the | 


Secretary ’s report, he now tells us that he ought to 
have asked for sixteen millions more, making 
thirty-nine millions instead of twenty-three mil- 
lions. If, however, any one would bring to the 


task an ordinary degree of candor, I think it will 
be seen that the same system of over-estimating the 
receipts and under-estimating the expenditures will 
be found in the tables for the present fiscal year. 


under-estimated | 
Instead, therefore, of a deficiency | 


quarters to be equal in amount, the total receipts 
of the year would not run up the revenue during 
the present year to thirty-one millions of dollars. 
No doubt it would. But the gentleman might with 
equal propriety have taken the eleven millions and 
over received in the first quarter, and, before it 
was known what would be the receipts of the other 
quarters, have asked, with an air still more tri- 
umphant, whether, upon the same ratio, the total 
revenue from this source for the whole year would 
not swell to forty-five millions. 

Every one knows the causes which have occa- 
sioned the unusually large receipts during the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year. It was justly 
attributable to the unexampled amount of our ex- 
ports of last year, to the high price of the great 
staple of the South, as well as of all our agricul- 
tural productions, and not to the reduction of du- 
ties under the tariff of 1846, to which the Secretary 
of the Treasury most erroneously had attributed it. 

I admit that the reduction of duties usually has 
a tendency to increase imports, and sometimes to 
such an extent as to give plausibility to the often- 
repeated fallacy that low duties produce more 
revenue than moderately high ones. Whenever 
this was accompanied, as was the case last year, 
by the importation of foreign coin, an expansion 
of the currency was the consequence, and the coun- 
try presented an apparent but often delusive pros- 
perity. The expansion became necessary to some 
extent to circulate the increased commodities oc- 
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casioned by excessive importation. An abundance 
of money invited additional imports, and thus there 
was a reciprocal influence, tending first to a specu- 
jative rise of property, but finally, if continued, to 
a commercial revulsion. 

God knows I wish to see no money panic or 
serious commercial revulsion. I wish to witness 
no pause in the growing business and increasing 
prosperity of the country. I hope it will ever con- 
tinue, and go on increasing with the swelling tide 
of our population. But we cannot, if we would, 
close our eyes upon the prospect ahead of us. It 
is the part of wisdom to look at our true and real 
condition, and to avert, as far as possible, an ap- 
proaching calamity. Instead of an influx of coin, 
as heretofore, to meet the constant and increasing 
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drain upon the country, for the prosecution of the | 


Mexican war, from causes which, I would will- 
ingly hope, were only of a temporary character at 
present, there had now been for some time past an 
outward flow of the precious metals, producing for 
the time much stringency in the money market. 
The true par of exchange between New York and 
London was about nine and two-thirds nominal 
premium. The published rate had ranged from 
ten to ten and three-quarters, below which even 
American coin can be shipped to advantage. 

With this double drain of specie from the coun- 
try, the paralyzing effects of which had been every- 
where felt, the ruinously low prices of all our agri- 
cultural products, the immense diminution in the 


amount of our exports, and the certainty that the | 


returns from abroad for our present cotton crop 
must fall short of that of last year by at least fif- 
teen millions of dollars, I put it to the candor of 
gentlemen to say, if it is unreasonable to reduce 
the estimate of receipts from customs for this year 
from thirty-one millions to twenty-eight millions, 
at which I have placed it. 

But suppose that my estimate should, in the 


face of the existing state of things, prove to be | 
erroneous, and that the treasury should realize | 


thirty-one millions, as estimated by the Secretary, 


have gentlemen considered what must be the con- | 


sequences? Have they considered, on the one 
hand, the low prices of our staples in the foreign 
market, the small returns realized from the national 
industry, and on the other, that, in order to pro- 


duce thirty-one millions of revenue, one hundred | 


and fifty-five millions worth of dutiable foreign 
goods, in addition to all that is admitted free of 
duty, must be brought into the country? 
they considered that we cannot safely import more 
than the average amount of our exports? that our 


credits in foreign markets must be equal to the | 


Have | 


cost there of the goods purchased, or that a specie | 


balance must accumulate against us, to be paid in 
coin, or by the transfer of Government securities ? 


Under such circumstances, what can reasonably be | 


looked for but the very state of things I have refer- 
red to—a commercial crisis of the most ruinous 


description? I think it strange that at the very | 


time the Government is looking to loans for its | 
present means, it was inviting and calculating upon | 
and ardently desiring an importatfon of one hun- | 


dred and fifty-five millions of dutiable goods, when it 


was well known that the country was not able to | 
pay, by the fruits of its industry sold abroad, more | 


than about one hundred and ten millions. 


With | 


the balances accumulating abroad against us from | 
such a state of things, who could not see that specie | 
must be drained from us by a perpetual exporta- | 


tion, making for itself a constantly widenin 
deepening channel, until general distress and ruin 
should stop its flow? But I have not time to dwell 
upon this subject. 

Ihave but a word to say upon the subject of 
the means to be derived from the public lands. 
After what has been so well said by.the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, as to the nature and extent of the pledge 
of the public lands, which has alread 
for the debt now incurred, it would 


been made | 
presump- | 
tion in me to attempt to add anything. I think, | 


however, that good faith demands its strict and | 


rigid observance, which, apart from all consider- 
ations of political expediency, ought to be en- 
forced by the higher and stronger argument of 
moral obligation. I advert to the subject merely 
to say, that I differ®with my friends as to the 
amount to be derived from this source. It is 
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under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The proclamations for sales for the residue of this 
fiscal year embrace between five and six millions 
of acres, besides the Miami reserve, which is about 
seven hundred thousand acres, thickly settled, and 
limited to a minimum price of two dollars per acre. 
The effect of these extensive offerings is, to com- 
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pel all who may be entitled to preémption rights to | 


enter them by the day of sale. In this state of the 
case, I have not felt authorized to reduce the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury below the 
sum fixed upon by him of $3,500,000. The policy 
of bringing such vast quantities of public land into 
the market is a different question. While I would 
give every facility to the honest and bona fide Set- 
tler to acquire a home, I would guard against 
throwing an amount into the market greatly be- 
yond the wants of such settlers. I know it some- 
times has had a tendency to retard the settlement 
of a new country by speculations, which have al- 
ways resulted from such large offerings, where the 
land was good, and likely to appreciate in value. 
From a calm and dispassionate view of the whole 
subject, I think I may assume, that I have not 
under-estimated what will be the actual receipts 
for the present fiscal year. 

As to the expenditures anticipated to be neces- 
sary for this year, my friend, [Mr. Nicou1,] in his 
defence of the financial policy of this Administra- 
tion—a defence characterized by equal fairness and 
ability—has, in grent candor, seemed to admit that 
they have, to some extent, been under-estimated 
in the Secretary’s report, by speaking very diffi- 
dently of the soundness of the estimates, and apol- 
ogizing very properly and in a good spirit for the 
Secretary, from the difficulty inherent in the sub- 
ject. He [Mr. N.] thought it would not be very 
attractive to capitalists to show that the estimates 
of expenditures were too low; and although such 
might be his own opinion, he comforted himself by 
what might be realized from customs in Mexico as 


| likely fully to make up the deficit. 


This was the policy [ suppose that was meant 
by the Quartermaster General when he said ‘that 
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November, for the same thing, was $960,000. The 
total estimates for the Quartermaster’s department, 
originally laid before the committee, amounted to 
$19,850,000. The total estimates of the 4th of 
November amounted to $27,751,200. It thus ap- 
peared that the estimates for deficiencies in this 
department for this year were reduced $2,860,000, 
and the total reduction amounted to $7,901,200. 
Yet the Quartermaster General states to the See- 
retary of War that these estimates of the 4th of 
November, which have been, at his suegestion, so 
enormously reduced, ‘* were made out from data 
derived from the experience of last year” It is 
due to the Quartermaster General to state, that he 
says explicitly that he would not have ventured 
to make these reductions but for the fact that two 
sessions of Congress would intervene before the 
termination of the next fiscal year. Since the 
deficiency bill had been reported to the House, the 
Secretary of War had made known to the commit- 
tee that the original estimate of the 4th of Novem- 
ber, for camp and garrison equipage and clothing, 


, would all be needed; and he now asks, upon that 


score, $960,000, instead of $600,000, to which, at 
his suggestion, it had been reduced. 
The Quartermaster General, in speaking of the 


reduced estimates, says: 


“ Should there be no heavy losses of property, and no ex 
traordinary operations undertaken during the year, and the 
troops be not jncreased, | think the sums asked tor will be 


| sufficient; but the most rigid economy will be required to 


the estimate for the service of the year was reduced | 


in consequence of the information you communi- 
cated to me as to the policy intended to be adhered 
to by the Executive.’ If the whole amount of 
sixty-odd millions of dollars could be raised by 
the army in Mexico, then there would be no ne- 
cessity for any estimates of expenditures or any ap- 
propriations by Congress. The gentleman seemed 
to think that all the money which might be extorted 
from Mexico, in the shape of customs, contribu- 
tions; and by every other mode, as a matter of 
course, was under the sole and exclusive control 
of the President, and that he had the perfect right 
to spend it, without any restriction of law, just as 
he pleased. That all this was conferred upon him 
under the war power, because he was comseander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and had a right as 


sum. 


make them do.” 


With this brief and general statement, I ask, if 
any one can doubt that the expenditures for this, 
as well as the next fiscal year, have been greatly 
under-estimated. I have assumed,and I think upon 
sufficient data, that the excess of actual expendi- 
tures, beyond the estimated amount for this fiscal 
year, will at least equal that of last year, viz: 
$4,209,965, making the total deficit for this year, 
ending the 30th June next, near twenty millions 
of dollars, and requiring a loan of twenty-three 
millions instead of sixteen, to which it had been 
reduced by the Administration. Instead of asking 
for a Joan last year of twenty-three millions to 
cover the deficit of this year, if the Secretary had 
demanded all that was now found to be necessary 
for the year, it should have been just double that 
Fite not time to point out all the evil eon- 
sequences to the service of these false estimates. 
Apart from those high obligations which, from the 


| nature of our institutions, are imposed upon every 
| administration, to let the people know, truly and 


venditures before 


fairly, the full amount of all “I 
iat it has exerted 


they are incurred, I feel satisfied t 


| a paralyzing influence upon our hostile operations, 


by weakening one line to an almost ruinous extent, 


| without strengthening the other sufficiently to reap 


conqueror to levy contributions, and apply them” 


as to him might appear expedient. If this be so, 
what is it that the mighty right arm of a republi- 
can Executive cannotdo? Where are those whole- 


, some and salutary restraints which our revolu- 


tionary sires vainly attempted to throw around 
Executive power? If this was the calculation of 
the Secretary of War, and his estimates were re- 
duced in consequence thereof, he should have hon- 
estly said so. It is high time that Congress and 


| the country should know it. 


and || 


That the expenditures have been largely under- 
estimated, is beyond all controversy. The Quar- 


| termaster General submitted his estimates to the 


Secretary of War on the 4th of November last, but, 


/at the suggestion of the Secretary, he took them 


| 
} 


back for reéxamination, and, in his own language, 
made considerable reductions. In his letter to the 
Secretary, he says that the estimates of the 4th of 
November “‘ were made out from data derived from 


the experience of last year.” The committee de- 


sired to see the original estimates which had been 
thus reduced, which were accordingly laid before it 
and have been published. 

The estimates first laid before the committee were 
for arrearages for the present fiscal year, ending 
30th June, 1848, five millions of dollars. The esti- 
mate for the same, made out on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, was for $7,500,000. The estimate for arrear- 
ages for camp and garrison equipage, clothing, &c., 


known that the sale of the public lands is greatly || for this year, was $600,000. That of the 4th of 


_pelled to dissent from that policy. 


the fruits immediately of its brilliant victories. 
But 1 must hasten to the consideration of the 
amendment proposing the further issue of treasury 
notes. 


[Here the Chairman announced the expiration 
of Mr. M.’s hour.] 


Being thus cut off from what [ had intended to 
say on this subject, | desire very briefly to add, 
that I gave to the amendment proposing to grant 
authority to issue more treasury notes, all the con- 
sideration which its importance, as a part of the 
financial policy of this Administration, demanded; 
and upon the most mature deliberation, I was com- 
I can imagine 
a state of things where treasury notes might prop- 
erly be issued as a temporary expedient to raise 
money in anticipation of the regular resources of 
the Government, but to make this form of a loan 
the settled policy of the country, and to issue 
treasury notes, intended for short investment, bear- 
ing arate of interest sufficiently high to induce 
capitalists to give gold and silver for them, to be 
laid by as a productive fund, is what I am utterly 
= to. ; : 

e have now a public debt, including the thirty- 
three millions granted since the beginning of the 
war, amounting in the aggregate to $49,862,487 95. 
At the commencement of this session, the Govern- 
ment could issue, and reissue, treasury notes to the 
amount of upwards of $19,000,000. With this 
amount in circulation, they n~essarily fell below 
par, and were bought up again by the rapid reduc- 
tion of this circulation to what it now is, of about 


|| $11,000,000. Can any man suppose that they can 
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remain at par, with the additional amount to that 
now authorized, thrown upon the market? If de- 
preciation even to a small extent ensue, it is obvi- 
ous that they must be driven back on the treasury, 
as soon as due, for instant redemption, or be ab- 
serbed in the payment of Government dues. In 
this way, they would soon constitute the whole 
means of the treasury. Their emission would, in 
the nature of things, cease; and other means would 


have to be devised, with an impaired public credit, | 


to carry On the operauons of the Government. I 
admit that they may be virtually forced upon the 
Government creditor, or passed off at a deprecia- 
tion disguised by the enhancement of the price of 
the commodities purchased; thus paying more in 


treasury notes than would be required in gold and , 


silver. But l will not impute to the Administra- 
tion a design, by a mere expedient of this charac- 
ter, thus to impair our public credit. That such 
is the tendency of the policy, [ have no doubt. 
By this means, there would be no limit to the 
loans which might thus be effected; running, as I 
think would ultimately be the case, if the war con- 
tinues, Into a great irredeemable National Govern- 
ment currency; the most dangerous, as is conceded 
on all hands, and the most liable to abuse, of all 
descriptions of paper money. 

Already, the extraordinary spectacle has been 
presented of a hard money Government refusing 
to permit the strong boxes of its sub-treasury to 
be contaminated by the reception of good, sound, 
solvent bank notes, payable on demand in specie, 
while it has been flooding the country with its own 
paper, in the shape of treasury notes, based alone 
on Government credit, and payable two years after 
date, 

But it is supposed by some that the treasury 
note policy, ordinarily to be avoided, might, at the 
present crisis, be made to come in aid of private 
credit, and prevent the utter prostration of the 
trade and business of the country. I cannot think 
so. While the circulation of treasury notes, when 
at par, might afford some temporary relief, their 
redundancy, necessarily resulting in depreciation, 
would seriously affect private credit as well as all 
industrial pursuits. ‘The loose funds, ordinarily 
lying in deposit in banks, and consututing, to some 
extent, the basis of their accommodations, would 
be drawn out for investment in proportion to the 
extentof the depreciation. The banks would be 
compelled to make hasty and forced collections; 
commercial pressure, in my judgment, in connec- 
tion with other operating causes, would ensue; 
business men could not command capital against 
this kind of competition. Ifa direct loan is made, 
while it is conceded that it would to some extent, 
if made at home, affect the ordinary channels of 
circulation, a large portion of the money raised 
would soon be again disbursed at home, and be 
found, in obedience to the universal law of its na- 
ture, soon again seeking its level. ‘The stock cre- 
ated by such a loan would furnish the means of 
remittance to meet the heavy balances accumulat- 
ing against us abroad, and prevent, to that extent, 
the exportation of coin. 

Last year the excess of the imports of specie over 
its exports amounted to upwards of $20,000,000. 
Ithad the effect of suspending the disastrous intlu- 
ence of the specie clause of the sub-treasury act. 
Now, this vast amount of coin has vanished in the 
expenses of the Mexican war, and in the reéxport 
of all the foreign gold to be found, for remittances 
to meet protested bills drawn on our commerce— 
for last summer’s imports, in part—for large sales 
of State stocks sent us from abroad, and for drafis 
drawn in Mexico on our treasury, and purchased 
by English bankers to draw specie from hence to 
Europe. 

Add to this a constantly accumulating balance 
against us from the present course of trade, and I 
think it wall be admitted that it is more important to 
have a stock which may become the means of remit- 
tance abroad, than to add to the quasi currency of 
treasury notes. 

Besides all this, a direct loan is a responsible act, 
and the accountability rests at once upon those who 
incur the debt. It is not disguised from the pub- 
lic by assuming the seductive shape of acirculating 
medium, aod seeming to add to the currency of the 
nation. There are no intricate and complicated 
accounts to be kept of issues and reissues, and 
reimbursements, under different acts of Congress, 


- 
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difficult to be comprehended, and under the gener- 
aliues of which mistakes may be made, as they 
have been made, to the amount of many miilions 
of dollars. 

I cannot close this note without calling to my aid 
the name of one, who once possessed a magic 
spell over more than one-half of this nation. Ina 
letter to the editor of the Globe, dated Hermitage, 
July 23, 1837, General Jackson says: 

“| hope no treasury notes will be issued. ‘The treasury 
drafts upon actual deposits are constitutional, and do not 
partake of paper credits, as treasury notes, which are subject 


to depreciation by the merchants and banks, and shavers and | 


brokers, aud will be, if issued, and the government cannot 
avoid it.”? 


I shall conclude by quoting from Mr. Hamilton, 
while Secretary of the Treasury, the warning which 
iS Not inapplicable to the present day, as to the 
emission of Government paper money: 


“The emission of paper money by the authority of the 
Government is wisely prohibited to the individual States by 
the National Constitution, aud the spirit of that prohibition 
oughtuot to be disregarded by the Government of the United 
States. Though paper emissions under a general authority 
might have some advantages not applicable, and be free from 
some disadvantages which are applicable, to tie like emis- 
sion by the States separately, yet they are of a nature so lia- 
bie to abuse, and itmay even be affirmed, so certain of being 
abused, that the wisdom of Government will be shown in 
never tru-ting itself with the use of so seducing and danger- 
ous au expedient. 

* Tie stamping of paper is an operation so much easier 
than the laying of taxes, that a Government in the practice 
of paper emissions would rarely fail in any such emergency 
to indulge itself too far in the employment of that resource, 
to avoid as much as possible one less auspicious to present 
popularity.”’ 


THE LOAN BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. JAMES POLLOCK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Hovse or ReprResENTATIVES, 
February 16, 1848. 


, . . | 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 


the Bill to authorize a loan of $18,500,000— 


Mr. POLLOCK said, he had designed to con- 
sider the subject now under consideration at some 
length, had an opportunity been afforded him to do 
so, by the rescinding of the resolution passed yes- 
terday, terminating debate this day at two o’clock. 
He had failed to obtain the floor at an earlier 
period, and the few minutes that remained of the 
allotted time would not permit him to pursue the 
course of remark he had prescribed for himself. 
He would, therefore, lay aside the preparation he 
had made, and embrace another and early oppor- 
tunity to declare his sentiments upon the important 
financial questions involved in the propositions 
now under consideration. 


dental questions that had arisen during the discus- 
sion, and notice briefly the objections urged to the 
bill as reported by the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. He did not design to attack 
the Administration; but he would endeavor to show 
that the plan proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury,and adopted by the minority of the com- 
mittee just named, to relieve the wants of the treas- 
ury and the embarrassments of the Administration, 
was but illy calculated to accomplish these results, 
and was much more objectionable than the mode 
proposed by the majority. 

Mr. P. had no desire to embarrass the Admin- 
istration in any of its departments, or derange its 
mode of operation; he had risen with no such view. 
Much had been said during the debate, in praise 
of the great financier now at the head of the Treas- 
ury Department: his financial schemes and their 
aanee success had been the theme for the elo- 
quence of many gentlemen upon this floor and 
during this discussion. But (said Mr. P.) gentle- 
men will differ in opinion upon this as upon all 
other subjects, and it would require more conclu- 
sive evidence than we yet had of the success of 
our present financial system, to induce him to sub- 
scribe to the sentiments and opinions so often de- 
clared by its friends in this House and elsewhere. 
Mr. P. said, at the risk of being considered behind 
the age, he would characterize the present financial 
system of this country, in all its relations, as the 
most bungling, inconsistent with itself, and destrue- 
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He would content him- | 
self with some general remarks upon certain inci- 


ministration since the organization of the Govern. 


ment. Weare now living under the happy auspices 
of free trade, low duties, immense importations 
and an empty treasury. We have (said Mr, P.) 
a constitutional treasury, designed to force upon 
the country an exclusive metallic currency; the re. 
ceiving and disbursing agents of the Government 
are prohibited by pains and penalties, by the terror 
of bolts and prison doors, from so much as touc})- 
ing a bank note; and yet the advocates of this SVS- 
tem are clamorous for treasury notes, and are ready 
to denounce ali who will not unite with them jy 
flooding the country with exchequer bills or a de. 
preciated Government paper, Such (said Mr, P.) 
must ever be the case when practical wisdom iy 
overlooked, and theoretical nonsense substituted jn 
the establishment of systems of finance. 

Mr. P. could not avoid looking back a few 
years to the then situation of our country. We 
had then been in the enjoyment of a financial sys- 
tem whose daily practical operation demonstrated 
its wisdom, and its happy results were seen, felt, 
and acknowledged by all. The Government, in 
all its departments, in all its relations and opera- 
tions, felt and enjoyed its beneficial etfects, and the 
public experience proved that it promoted alike the 
interests of the Government and people. The 
wants of the treasury were supplied by a large and 
increasing revenue; the public debt was in progress 
of rapid liquidation; the currency sound; all the 
great interests of the country protected and pro- 
moted; enterprise encouraged; industry rewarded; 
and the future bright with the prospect of contin- 
uing prosperity. But (said Mr. P.) the Adminis- 
tration, more anxious to secure the triumphs of its 
own peculiar policy than to promote the interests 
of the country, abandoned with reékless haste a 
system whose practical results had so clearly de- 
monstrated its wisdom. And what have they given 
us as a substitute for that which they destroyed ? 
A revenue system based upon the principles of 
‘* free trade’’ and no protection—a system which, 
whilst it received the approbation of British states- 
men, (and its adoption here was hailed with delight 
by the people of England,) filled the minds of the 
American people with apprehension and alarm. 
Under the guidance of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, we had entered upon a series of rash experi- 
ments, the ruinous effects of which are already 
beginning to be felt. The evils of this policy have 
veen delayed by the distress and famine in claeae 
Ireland and in other of the European States. A 
crisis was approaching; and, if he was not mis- 
taken, two years would not pass away before the 
evils to which he referred would be felt with an 
intensity that would strike dumb the advocates of 
the free-trade policy. But how could it be other- 
wise? Such results have invariably followed every 
attempt to establish a system of low duties. Look 
at the operations of the compromise act. The ruin 
and disasters of that period will never be forgotten. 


_ During the last fiscal year, under the unnatural 


and excited state of trade induced by the famine 
abroad, and the consequent enormous demand for 
our breadstuffs, the principles and the practical 
operation of the tariff act of 1846 could not be fairly 
tested; but these causes having ceased to act to a 
great extent, and the foreign demand for our agri- 
cultural productions having in a corresponding 
degree ceased, and prices falling, what is this free 
trade act now doing for us? Last year, for the 
causes he had referred to, our exports largely ex- 
ceeded our imports, specie flowed into the country, 
and the balances of trade were in our favor. How 
stands the case now? For the six months of the 
present fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1847, and 
ending January 1, 1848, the imports have exceeded 
the exports upwards of thirty millions of dollars; 
and, if the same state of things continued until the 
close of the year, the excess of imports over ex- 
pore will be sixty millions of dollars. Thirty mil- 
ions in six months is truly a formidable balance 


| against us. 


Such (said Mr. P.) has been the operation of 
your vaunted tariff of 1846 for the period named. 
Admirable economy! Wise financiering! But 
(said Mr. P.) an important question remains. How 
is this large balance to be paid? The enormous 
foreign demand of last year has ceased, and they 
do not want your breadstaffs; prices at home have 


tive to the interests of both Government and people, | fallen; exports have decreased in quantity and 
that had ever been adopted or pursued by any Ad- \| value, and are still decreasing. How, then, are 
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we to pay this large balance? Will the Secretary, 

in his wisdom, inform us? Wall the friends of 

free trade in the House inform the country? Let 

the five millions of specie already sent abroad 

during the last few months answer the question. | 
It must be paid in specie; gold and silver must go 
to pay for foreign roods we do not want. 

But gentlemen point us to the increasing reve- 
nues of the country, as evidence of the wisdom of 
their policv. Mr. P. admitted that large importa- 
tions increased the revenues under a well-regulated 
system, but denied that the revenue under the act 
of 1846, notwithstanding the excessive importa- | 
tions induced by it, exceeded in any considerable 
amount the revenue under the tariff act of 1842. | 
jut (said Mr. P.) will your large revenue aid the 
country in paying the heavy balances against it? | 
By no means. Under this system you may fill 
your treasury, but you impoverish your people; 
you may save the credit of the Government, but 
you bankrupt the nation. Experience had uttered 
its warnings, and was preparing its denunciations. 
Let but the country know and feel the actual prac- 
tical operation of this free-trade scheme—and feel 
it they will,—and there is no vault in your sub- | 
treasury, empty as it is, deep, dark, and strong 
enough to screen this Administration from the in- | 
dignation of a deceived and betrayed people. 

But he would now turn to the bill before the | 
committee. ‘Two propositions were submitted for 
their consideration; both contemplated the raising | 
of money, but differed as to the mode. The occa- 
sion demanded prompt action; the wants of the 
Government were pressing; the treasury was ex- 
hausted, and funds must be raised to preserve the 
credit of the country and the Government. How 
was this to be done? One of the plans proposed | 
was that submitted by the majority ef the Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Means. It consisted of a | 
loan, bearing an interest of six per cent., payable 
semi-annually, and the principal in twenty years. 
This was no new project; it was the old and well- 
tried mode which had almost always been resorted 
to, and with suecess—a mode sanctioned by expe- 
rience and sustained by the wisest and best men of 
the past and present age. When he expressed his 
preference for this method of raising money, and 
his determination to vote for it, he did so because 
he believed it was the only fair and honest system 
of raising money to relieve the wants of the Gov- 
erninent when its ordinary revenues were insuffi- 
cient. He would vote for the bill from no desire 
to embarrass the treasury; he believed this mode 
the best for the interests of the treasury and the 
country. 

By the first section of the bill, the President is 
authorized to negotiate a loan for sixteen millions 
of dollars, the certificates of stock to be transfer- 
able on the books of the treasury. By the second 
section of the bill, the rigidity of an ordinary loan 
was somewhat relaxed, particularly in relation to 
the transfer of certificates of stock. That section 
provides— 

«That whenever required so to do, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause to be attached to any certificate or cer- 
tificates to be issued under this act coupons of interest ; and 
any certificate having such coupons of interest attached to 
it may be transferable by delivery of the certificate instead 
of being assignable on the books of the treasury.” 

The attachment of coupons of interest, and the 
consequent authority to transfer such certificates , 
by delivery, give to them a negotiable character 
which the ordinary loan certificates do not possess. 
Under these circumstances, the inducements to cap- 
ilalists to invest their money in this loan are as 
great, if not greater, than under the mode proposed 
by the advocates of treasury notes. By this means 
every facility is given to those who hold the stock 
to employ it to advantage in their ordinary busi- 
ness transactions, and to sell and transfer the same 
at their pleasure. This feature, as applicable to 
Government securities, is new, and removes all 
the objections that can be reasonably urged against 
an ordinary loan. By its adoption we secure all 
the benefits of treasury notes without their evils. 
We derive this additional benefit, that these certi- 
ficates of stock, although negotiable, cannot enter 
into and form a part of the currency of the coun- 
try. The currency is thus protected against those 
sudden expansions and contractions of the circula- 
ting medium of the country, which always follow 
a large issue of treasury notes, or their sudden 
withdrawal from the market, and thus, too, the || 





| 


| treasury? 


evils of a depreciated currency are, to a yreat ex- 
tent, avoided. 

There is another important advantage which 
must result from the adoption of the plan of loan 
proposed by the majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. It is this—that the Govern- 
ment would realize the amount of the loan in gold 
and silver, and not in mere promises to pay. But 
time would not permit him to enlarge on this topic. 
Such was the character and operation of one of the 
propositions now before us, 

What was proposed by gentlemen on the other 
side of the House? ‘The minority of the commit- 
tee referred to have submitted their plan, and it 
comes before us recommended and endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It is a compound 
proposition; a loan reimbursable on the same terms 
as proposed by the bill of the majority, in connec- 
tion with the treasury notes. ‘The ruling feature 
of the substitute submitted, and which will be 
offered for adoption by the House, is treasury 
notes; and the plan of loan is thrown in merely to 
save appearances. Should the loan proposed by 
the substitute be taken, the Government would 
realize nothing but treasury notes, their own prom- 
ises to pay. But, regarding the plan now proposed 
to be substituted as a mere authority to iszue treas- 
ury notes—for such, virtually, it is—how and to 
what extent would it relieve the present and press- 
mg wants of the Government? If authority should 
be given to issue the full amount of sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars in treasury notes, in addition to 
those now outstanding, the operation would simply 
be the paying of one debt by the creation of an- 


| other—the substitution of one lability for another 


of equal amount; a mode of paying debts which, 


however convenient for the present, only post- } in the market a higher premium than Government 


pones the evil day, and accumulates liabilities 
which must finally be met and paid. But the 
amendment proposed provides ‘ that the amount 
of treasury notes outstanding at any one time, that 


may be issued under this and all preceding acts of | 


Congress, shall not exceed twenty millions of dol- | 
lars.”” What, then, would be the present relief 
afforded the treasury by the adoption of the sub- 
stitute, in the event of the loan not being taken at 
par, and which the friends of the Administration 
say will not be taken? The amount of treasury 
notes outstanding is limited to $20,000,000. The 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Nico.t] stated 
yesterday that there was now outstanding of former 
Issues nineteen millions and a half. He has per- | 
haps over-estimated the amount now actually out- 
standing. The amount now outstanding and in 
the treasury subject to reissue, is within a frac- 
tion of the amount stated. The passage of the | 
substitute, under this state of the case, would 
relieve the treasury only to the extent of half a 
million of dollars, by authorizing the treasurer to 
issue that amount of treasury notes more than 
those now outstanding and subject to reissue, 
for an additional half million will reach the lim- 
itation proposed. But the gentleman from New 
York, to avoid this difficulty, has told us that | 
the treasury notes now outstanding are in progress 
of being funded, and that the treasurer, in addition 
to the half million, would thus be authorized to 


| issue, under the provisions of the substitute, an 


amount of treasury notes equal to the amount that 
may be funded. In this view of the question, what 
would be the character of the operation at the 
Let us suppose two millions of dollars 
in treasury notes are presented at the treasury and 
funded, the holder of the notes receiving therefor 
certificates of stock for the amount, as directed by 
existing laws; the funding of the over issue of 
treasury notes to this amount releases*a corre- 
sponding amount of the new authorized to be made, 
and the issue may be made accordingly. They go 
into circulation, are returned again to the treasury, 
funded, and a corresponding amount again issued, 
which, in their turn, perform the same wonderful 
financial operation. hat is this but a loan, be- 
ginning and ending in treasury notes—notes which 
might be funded and reissued, funded and reissued 
again and again, and so on ina perpetual circle? 
This would be truly a circulating medium. Under | 
this process not one dollar of specie would ever 
reach the treasury, but Government paper, depre-_ 
ciated, perchance, by the very means we are asked 


to adopt to sustain the credit of the country, would 
usurp its place. Is this compatible with the prin- |) 
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ciples of a * constitutional treasury?’ Can its 
advocates reconcile their “* hard-money principles”’ 
with their paper practice? Can they vindicate their 
own consistency? It sannot be done. 

An additional issue of treasury notes at this time 
would attord no permanent relief to the Govern- 
ment of the country. It is a temporizing pohey, 
which, although affording a momentary relief, must 
in the end aggravate the evils we wish to avoid. 
A crisis is impending, induced by the reckless 
financial policy of this Administration. It must be 
met; it cannot be avoided. It is a mere question 
of time. If it must come, we are better prepared 
to meet it now than we will be hereafter. ‘Tem- 
porary expedients may postpone the crisis; they 
cannot avertit. Again, (said Mr. P.,) the substi- 
tute provides that the loan and treasury notes shall 
not be negotiated below par. We have been told, 
as an objection to the loan proposed by the major- 
ity of the committee, that the Government could 
not negotiate a loan at par on asix percent. stock. 
Why then do gentlemen on the other side propose 
to do the same thing? Ifa loan such as we pro- 
pose cannot be negotiated at par, how do gentle- 


men expect to negotiate their loan upon better 


terms? Can you by the aid of treasury notes, now 
below par, secure a loan at par? Will you compel 
the public creditors to receive your exchequer bills 


at par when they are at a discount in the market? 
| If treasury notes are at par in the market, and 


would be received by the public creditor, the loan, 
in the manner we propose, would be taken at par. 
The substitution of treasury notes will not enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow money 
upon terms more favorable than in the ordinary 
way; for, although treasury notes may command 


stocks, yet the very fact that the amount is to be 


| largely inereased, an increase beyond the demand, 
_ will necessarily cause a depreciation, and, if forced 


to sale to obtain specie, the depreciation would be 
still vreater. 

But how was this? (said Mr. P.) Why could 
not Government loans be negotiated at par? Is it 
true that public securities are at a discount? Why 
was it? hat causes have been in operation to 
produce such results? Will the friends of free 
trade be pleased to inform the country? Was not 
the tariff of 1846 still in existence ? fas it ceased 
to operate beneficially ? It is not only in operation, 
but the plaudits of its friends are almost deafening. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has exhausted the 
strength of both body and mind in recording its 
praises. His laudations have been echoed and re- 


| echoed throughout the length and breadth of the 


land; and can it be that the credit of the country 
is in danger? 

Have you not the sub-treasury—the “ constitu- 
tional treasury,” as the Secretary calls it—in full 
and successful operation? that great reformer of 
every fiscal ill—was it in the full tide of successful 
experiment? Will not its capacious vaults contain 


_ all the revenues of the country in gold and silver, 


and by way of accommodation your treasury notes 
also? Has anything been withheld from the Ad- 
ministration, and has not every party principle 
been triumphant? Why, then, ts the credit of the 
country in danger? Why will not a loan be taken 
at par? Have any reasons been assigned for the 


, depreciation of the securities of the Government? 
| Has the Secretary in his report informed the coun- 


try why itis so? Had not the twenty-three mil- 
iion loan of last year been taken at par? Aye, and 
above par. Did not the Secretary receive propo- 
sals for said loan to the amount of more than fifty 
millions, and all above par? Why could not a loan 


| now be negotiated upon terms as favorable? There 


is wrong somewhere; a screw loose in the finan- 
cial machinery of the Government. Your whole 
system of finance is wrong. “Separating the inter- 
ests of the Government from the people, it fails both 
Its longer continuance fore- 
bodes ruin and disaster. Excessive importations, 
large balances against us, decreasing exports, spe- 
cie leaving the country, a national debt rapidly 
accumulating, are circumstances sufficient to arrest 
the attention of the most careless. The interests 
of the country must be preserved—her credit sus- 
tained. 

[Here the hour of two o’clock arrived, which had 


been fixed by the House as the limit of debate on 
the bill.] 
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THE LOAN BILL. 


REMARKS OF MR. S. F. VINTON, 
OF OHIO, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
February 16, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the Lill to authorize a loan of $18,500,000, and 
the hour for terminating the debate, in pursuance 
of a resolution of the House, having arrived— 


Mr. VINTON said, that perhaps he ought to 
content himself to permit the vote to be taken on 
the bill, without availing himself of the privilege 
allowed him by the rule of the House to close the 
debate. At the opening of the discussion, he had 
endeavored to present, in as condensed a form as 
he well could, a general outline of his own views 
respecuny the present and future wants of the Gov- 
ernment, He did not propose to fatigue the House 
witha repetition of them; nor did he deem it neces- 
sary for him to do so, since he did not understand 
that, so far as he had stated facts in his former 
remarks, their accuracy had been questioned by 
any oue. He had given his reasons for the deduc- 
tions he had drawn from those facts, and he did 
not know that he could give any additional strength 
to those reasons by reproducing them in a new 
form. There were, however, some things that 
had been said by way of answer, and some new 
topics introduced into the debate, which seemed to 
call for a replication from him. 

After his opening speech, we had had an episode 
of a full week upon those never-ending and long 


since exhausted subjects, the power and policy of 


the General Government to make internal improve- 
ments, and the paternity of the Mexican war, 
which nobody is willing to father; ull at last the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hloustron,] favored 
us with a speech about the bill, He thought his 
former arguments remained unimpaired by any- 


thing which had been said in reply to them by that | 


gentleman. He did not, therefore, propose to for- 
ufy them by a review of the gentleman’s speech. 
But, in the course of his remarks, he had accused 
him (Mr. V.) of inconsistency in one or two 
things, which required a passing notice, for his 
own sake only, and not because he thought his 
consistency or inconsistency to be a anatter of any 
importance to this HLouse or to the country. In his 
former remarks he had said, that the public lands 
were pledged, and the proceeds of the sales made 
a sinking fund for the payment of the interest and 
principal of the twenty-three million loan of the 
last session; and, therefore, the Secretary of the 
Treasury had no right to consider the moneys 
arising from the sale of the public land as a part 
of the general revenue applicable to the payment 
of the current expenditures of the Government; 


that so to treat them was a violation of the law | 


and of the public faith. ‘The gentleman from Ala- 
bama said that he (Mr. V,) has no right to com- 
plain of the Secretary of the Treasury for violating 
this pledge, because he says that he (Mr. V.) had 
set the example of violating it himself, in voung 
to give bounty-land warrants to the Mexican sol- 
diers, which are made receivable at the land offices 
in payment for lands. He admitted that he had 
so voted; but he did not admit that, in so doing, 
he had violated the pledge, or in any way impaired 
the rights of the public creditor. The twenty- 
three million loan bill, and the bill to raise an ad- 
ditional military force, and give bounty lands to 


error of his position. 


the soldiers, were both pending in Congress at the || 


same time. 
was passed through the House first, and the other 
bill came up to be acted upon while the loan bill 
was yet pending in the Senate. The gentleman 
from Alabama, and every other gentleman then 
here, must remember that he (Mr. V.) made a 
speech against making these land warrants receiv- 
able at the land offices in payment for lands, and 
foretold that every sutler around the army would 


be a broker to buy up these warrants of the sol- | 


diers, and at the door of every land office would 
be stationed a broker’s shop for the sale of them 
to those who might come to purchase land of the 
Government; that, in this way, thty would be 
almost sure, for a number of years, to absorb near- 
ly the whole land sales, as they would certainly be 
below par, since they had not the faculty of buy- 


The loan bill, containing the pledge, | 


The Loan Bill—Mr. Vinton. 


ing anything but land. There was some doubt in 
Congress whether the loan would be taken. He 
(Mr. V.) therefore thought it would be bad policy 
to impair the value of the pledge which had been 
inserted into that bill. But, as neither bill had 
passed into a law, and the public creditor had ac- 
quired no claim on the pledge, it was altogether a 
question of expediency whether provision should 
be made for the soldiers in that form or not. If 
the soldiers were thus provided for, then the lend- 
er of money to the Government would take the 
pledge subject to the satisfaction of these bounties. 


He would contract with his eyes open, and judge | 


for himself of the value of the pledge with this 
mecumbrance. 

Hie was in favor of rewarding the soldiers with 
bounties of some sort, and had proposed giving 
them Government scrip instead of lands, as the 


best means of saving the land revenue; but a ma- . 


jority of the House preferred giving lands, and 
making the warrants receivable in payment for 
lands. He(Mr. V.) had acquiesced and voted for 
the bill, not regarding the mode in which the boun- 
ty was to be paid a suflicient reason for voting 
against the whole measure. It turned out that the 
public ereditor was satisfied to take the pledge, 
and lend his money, subject to the satisfaction of 
the soldiers’ bounties. And here he would ask 
what right does that give to the Government to 
strip him of what remained of the pledge? He 
would thank the gentleman from Alabama, or any 
one else, to show that. 

Sut the gentleman from New York, [Mr. N1- 
coLL,| who made his first appearance on this floor 
in this debate, in a speech highly creditable to him, 
and in a temper and manner worthy of all praise, 
the imitation of whose example by us all, on both 
sides of the House, would add nota little to our 
comfort here, and to our consideration before the 
country, endeavors to find a shelter for the Secre- 
tary to take refuge under in respect to this pledge. 
He puts forward the proposition, that notwith- 
standing this fund is pledged, yet, inasmuch as it 
is always necessary to have a balance in the treas- 
ury, which the Secretary sets down at three mil- 
lions, therefore, he may use the land proceeds for 
that fund when the stock is er It is be- 
cause the law has put the proceeds of the lands 
into the hands of the Secretary as a trust fund, 
that he cannot use them except for the purposes of 
the trust, and in the manner enjoined by law. 
Now, the proposition of the gentleman rests on 
the assumption that this treasury balance is not 
liable to be drawn upon to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. In that consists the 
Why is this balance neces- 
sary? The answer to the question will explain its 
character, and show that it is not always a dead 
fund, and much less a trust fund. The necessity 
of this balance arises from the fact, that the Gov- 
ernment has occasion to make its purchases and 
payments at many and distant points in the coun- 
try. And as it cannot be foreseen with certain- 
ty, When money, or how much, will be needed at 
all the different points of payment, to provide 
against a dishonor of the drafts of the Government, 
enough must always be kept at each place of de- 


posit to pay what may reasonably be expected to | 


be called for. The Secretary estimates, that to 
make the Government safe, the amount thus dis- 


tributed should be three millions of dollars. Of , 


course these deposits are being constantly drawn 
upon, and oftentimes, temporarily, nearly or quite 
exhausted at particular points. We need go no 
further back than the commencement of the pres- 
ent fiscal year, when this balance, according to the 


_ Secretary's report, was reduced to only $1,700,000, 


to show that this is nota permanent and unused 
fund. And if at any time the stock should sink 
to or below par, it then being the duty of the Sec- 
retary to use the whole fund on hand in the pur- 
chase of the stock, (a state of things that may often 
occur,) there would be nothing left in the treasury 
to protect the Government from dishonor. 

ut, passing from this topic, the gentleman from 
Alabama {[Mr. Houston] accused him (Mr. V.) 
of inconsistency in voting for the loan bill of the 
last session, which authorized an issue of treasury 
notes or certificates of funded stock, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and now 
reporting a bill which authorizes the issue of cer- 
tificates of stock only. This charge of inconsist- 
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ency amounts, in fact, ta an assumption that, if q 
law be once passed directing the mode of doing any 
particular thing, all who voted for it are bound 
to insist that a like thing in all future laws s}yq\] 
be done in the same mode, without change of man- 
, her or means; that if you have made a mistake jn 
the first law, consistency forbids you to correct jt 
when again called upon to passa like law. The 
object to be accomplished by the law of the last 
session, and now again by this bill, is to raise 
money by a loan. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is made the agent of the law to carry it into effect, 
He, as such agent, was authorized to raise the 
money by either of two modes. Does this preclude 
any one from requiring the Secretary to raise the 
new loan in one of these modes only, if that mode 
be thought better than the other? Instead of an 
inconsistency, is it not a duty to require it? He 
would imagine a plain case in point. Suppose a 
person in private life empowers an agent to do an 
act or to transact a matter of business for him, and 
authorizes him to do it in either of two ways, as 
he may think best, and afterwards the same agent is 
again employed to transact a like matter of busi- 
ness, would not the principal have a perfect right 
to say to his agent, You must execute this last 
commission in one of those ways only? With the 
notes already out, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had authority to issue about nineteen millions at the 
_ commencement of the present session, and he ask- 
| ed Congress to give him power to issue eighteen 
-anda half millions more. When this bill was re- 
| ported, the amount of treasury notes then out was 
| about fourteen millions only, and were at a dis- 
count of from one to two per cent. If, with four- 
teen millions only in circulation, they were at a 
discount, would it not have been an act of folly to 
permit the Secretary to issue eighteen and a half 
millions more ? 

Butthe gentleman from New York [Mr. Nicott]} 
said, that he, (Mr. V.,) in his former remarks on 
| the subject of treasury notes, omitted to mention 
| one fact, which he thought made them a less dan- 
| gerous issue of paper credit than the notes issued 
| in the last war, viz: that the notes redeemed may 

be reissued. He (Mr. V.) thought that this new 
invention of issue and reissue is one of the very 
worst features about them. It must be looked at 
| in connection with that provision of the sub-treas- 

ury law which requires all demands against the 
| Government to be paid in gold and silver. If, 
_ as fast as these treasury notes are returned into the 
treasury in payment of duties, they are again re- 
issued, and thus continue to go and come, what 
| means has the treasury to comply with that con- 
dition of the law that requires the Government to 
pay the demands against it in gold and silver? 
Evidently none at all. And whenever these notes 
fall below par, as must happen when money is in 
_ great demand, or the quantity of notes out exceeds 
to any great extent the amount required to pay the 
revenues coming to the Government, the public 
| creditor will be compelled to receive depreciated 
| paper in payment, instead of the gold and silver 
which the law promises to him, or the Govern- 
‘| ment must be dishonored for non-payment. The 
necessities of the public creditor will, in most cases, 
compel him to receive the paper and suffer the loss. 
| This is what those in power have taught the people 
to abhor, above all things, both for its dishonesty 
and oppression. 

That gentleman also said, on the subject of these 
treasury notes, that the amendment of the minority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means proposes 
| to give to the Secretary authority to issue only 

_about half a million more notes than he can now 
, issue under the present law—he now having au- 
| thority to issue nineteen and a half millions, and 
this amendment proposes to limit him to an issue 
not to exceed twenty millions, under this and the 
two loans of last year and the year before. The 
two last named loans amount to thirty-three mil- 

lions, and that now proposed to sixteen—making 
| in all forty-nine millions. The holders of the notes 
have a right to surrender them and take certificates 
of stock for them, which prevents the Secretary 
| from issuing other notes in the place of those 

funded; but new notes may be issued in the place 
| of those which are paid into the treasury for public 
_dues. They are being funded at the rate of about 
_ eight hundred thousand dollars per month. The 
‘| amount of notes, therefore, that he may issue is 
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constantly on the decrease. But if he may keep 
out, as now proposed, twenty millions of notes, 
till the whole amount of this new loan and the 
former loans, forty-nine millions in all, shall be 
reduced by the funding process down to twenty 
millions or less, we shall have greatly extended 
the period of time within which he can issue that 
amount, or anything near that amount of notes. 
The effect will be to convert the sub-treasury into 
a bank of issue of these notes for an indefinite 
time, on a capital of twenty millions. We always 
charged upon the party in power that its real de- 
sign in breaking off its connection with the banks 


and currency of the country was, through the | 


instrumentality of this sub-treasury, to set upa 


Government bank as a more efficient political ma- || 


chine. Here is an attempt to carry out that design. 
Here is an attempt to carry out that design during 
the Mexican war, (which no one can see the end 
of,) and for six months after the return of peace. 
But objection is made to the bill, that in its pres- 
ent form the money cannot be obtained: that to 
get the money the Secretary of the Treasury must 
be permitted to issue treasury notes. Mr. V. said 
he believed the money would be obtained. He 
would state in a few words some of his reasons for 


thinking so. Before giving them he would remark, | 


that it was worthy of note, that the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Nicott,] who addressed 
the committee yesterday, would not say, when 
asked by his colleague, [Mr. Durr,] that he did 
not believe the money would be obtained if the 
ower to issue treasury notes was not given; but 
be feared it might not be. When a proposition is 
made for a loan, the first effect is to agitate and 
alarm the commercial community while it is pend- 
ing, for fear it will affect their business by with- 
drawing from beyond their reach a portion of the 
capital employed in trade. This agitation and 
alarm naturally creates of itself distrust, and an 
opinion that the loan cannot be had. 

While the proposition is pending it also natu- 


rally deeply excites the attention of those who have | 
money to lend, and who design to bid for the stock. |. 


The bill before it becomes a law is nothing but the 
mere preliminary arrangement of the terms on 
which the Government will propose to the money 
lender to borrow his money. ‘The capitalist is, of 
course, desirous that the terms offered should be 
such as are most advantageous to himself, and un- 


less the terms are more favorable than they ought | 


to be, it can hardly be expected that he will say, 
before the terms are agreed upon, that he will lend 
his money, and thus preclude himself from getting 
the offer of better terms. It is obvious, therefore, 
that those who bring forward a proposition for a 
loan should use great caution lest they injure the 
Government by bidding too high for the money. 
They ought to offer what they think is enough to 
command the money, and no more. Twenty years 


is a long investment, and six per cent. a high rate 1 


of interest; these two elements combined make this 
a very desirable stock, which must rise a good deal 
above par so soon as the country is relieved of the 
war, and its commerce and finances brought back 
toa permanent and quietcondition. No one knows 
this as well as the capitalist. In the next place, 
instead of making this a tax bill, as well asa loan bill, 
for the union of which in the same bill he believed 
there was no precedent in the prior legislation of the 
country, though he could not certainly affirm this to 
beso, as he had not looked into all the loan acts—yet 
it contained what was equivalent to it, and had often 
been done before. It gives a solemn pledge of the 


faith of the United States, that if the revenues from | 
the customs (which is also pledged for that pur- 


pose) shall prove insufficient to pay the interest 


and redeem the principal, according to the term of || 
the loan, to provide and establish sufficient reve- | 


nues to make up such deficiency. This pledge will 
become a part, and a most material part, of the 
contract between the Government and the public 
creditor. 

There is one circumstance that holds out a very 
strong temptation to the purchase of so much of 
the loan as will be wanted in Mexico, where he 
supposed a very large part of it will be expended. 
Specie is, and always has been, a chief article of 
export from Mexico. Large quantities are pro- 
duced in the interior. Its transportation tothe sea- 
board is expensive, through a country at all times 
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more so than ever. In addition to this, it pays an 
export duty; all charges attendant upon getting the 

specie out of the country amount to some ten per 
cent. or more, as he is informed. The mines are 

owned and worked by some of the great capitalists 
|of England. At present there is no demand for 
specie in England. The result of all this is, that 
a specie dollar is worth in the United States or 
England some ten cents more than in Mexico, 
where we want to use the money. It is, therefore, 
perfectly obvious, that if an English capitalist hav- 
ing specie in Mexico purchase this stock at par, 
and give his draft for it, payable in specie in Mex- 
ico, that the buyer really purchases the stock ata 
discount of ten per cent. But fortunately this isa 
discount that does not fall on the United States. 
‘The Government in the case supposed, though sell- 
ing the stock nominally at par, really obtains a 
premium for it—that premium which is the cost of 
transportation of specie from this country to Mex- 
}ico. As far as this stock can be thus sold, it will 
be an advantageous transaction for both parties. 
And mostespecially fortunate forthe business of our 
own country, which will not be in any degree de- 


obtained in the United States and sent forward to 
Mexico, the effect must be to cramp and derange 


the ordinary business of the country; and this eflect 


ranged by this operation. If the specie should be | 


will be the same whether the specie is obtained by | 


a sale of stock or treasury notes. 
The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Nicott,] 
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the majority in this House will have the awful 
responsibility on our hands of a stoppage of the 
wheels of Government. It is put forth as a great 
maxim in political economy, that when a public 
debt is contracted revenue should be provided 
adequate to the payment of the interest and the 
redemption of the principal when it shall fall due, 
No one denies the truth of this. It is, therefore, 
well enough to stop right at this point and inquire 
whether provision has been made to meet this and 
other loans which it is known must follow it if the 
war continue; and if not, at whose door is this 
omission chargeable; so that the blame and respon- 
sibility may fall on the proper party. ‘To come 
to a right conclusion on these questions, it will be 
necessary to go back as far as the date of the be- 
ginning of the war, to recall to mind the state of 
things then, to see what has been done and what 
has been omitted since. As preliminary to this 


| retrospect, it Is proper to repeat, that though ade- 


in another connection, and for a different purpose, | 


| mentioned a fact that gives encouragement, indeed 


he might say assurance, that the loan would be | 


taken at home to some extent: it 1s, that the treas- 
considerable rapidity, into funded stock. 
must be obvious that there is a greater inducement to 
buy this stock than to buy treasury notes and fund 


of a longer time to run before the day of redemp- 


| bill, but the trouble will come from the fact that the 


the want of liberality in the terms-offered by the | 


sub-treasury act requires the money borrowed by | 


the Government to be paid in what is not, never 
| was, and perhaps it would not be going too far to 
say never will be, the common circulating medium 
of the country, viz: gold and silver, a medium that 
in fact constitutes but a small part of the real busi- 


ness currency. This act, brought on the country | 
| by those now in power against the known wishes | 


and interests of the business men and business in- 


stitutions of the country, upon the recommenda- | 


_ tion of the President and Secretary of the Treasury, 
_ forbids that to be received which the public credit- 


/all other men are glad to get. 


| divorce from banks, takes refuge in the expedient 
‘of issuing Government promissory notes, and 


| making them receivable for dues to the Govern- | 
Sooner than resort to the harmless expe- | 
dient of repealing the specie clause, he preters the | 


| ment. 


flat inconsistency of at one and the same time pro- 
| fessing to be a hard-money advocate in theory, and 


in practice going to the largest extreme of paper | 
And we are called upon to keep pace with || 
these financial mutations, under the denunciation || 


| issue, 


of being responsible for stopping the wheels of 


revolutions. \ ) ca 
sub-treasury, living up to it while it is the law of 
| the land, and giving it a fair experiment, we are 


_of unsparing laudation, and proclammed to be a 
| great and model achievement in finance. 

1 
|| bility of the Government being able to raise the 
|| money under the bill now before the committee, it 
| (Mr. Nicoxt,} and by the Administration party 
‘| generally, that if we acquiesce in the Executive 
| Pecommendations, by laying a duty on tea and cof- 


|| is assumed by the gentleman from New York, 


H fee, and authorizing a new issue of treasury notes, 


| the money will be easily obtained; that if we do 


| Government, if we do not move around with its | 
If we insist upon carrying out the | 


But in connection with the question of the proba- | 


: x i | Not yield to these terms, particularly to the call 
infested with bands of robbers, and at this time | upon us to impose a tax on tea and coffee, we of || after the war began, passed an act prohibiting the 


quate provision ought always to be made to meet 
the public engagements, yet until the attempt now 
made to unite in one and the same law a tax and a 
loan, it is believed no law to raise a loan has ever 
been passed by Congress which imposed a tax at 
the same time. Revenues to provide for the wants 
of the Government and support its credit have 
been created in advance of acts to borrow money; 
or if not, as in the present bill, the acts have usu- 
ally contained a clause pledging the faith of the 
United States to provide by future law revenues 


| adequate to meet the principal and interest of the 


| had always been kept separate. 


debt. The tax laws and laws to borrow money 


Reasons the 


: || most weighty and obvious exist for this, as by their 
ury notes outstanding are being converted, with a | 


Now, it |} 


union a tax might be forced through that never 
would otherwise be laid; and, on the contrary, a 


| tax, especially a tax on imports, might carry along 


) ) | is so far without precedent. 
tion arrives. ‘The difficulty about obtaining the loan, || 


if there shall prove to be any, will not arise from | 


| with ita loan, that on its own merits would never 
| them, because the proposed loan has the advantage || 


be adopted. This dangerous mode of legislating 


When a nation puts 
itself in a condition that must involve an expendi- 


| ture beyond its current revenues, and thus imposes 
| on itself the necessity of borrowing to meet the 


deficiency, it is its duty to put its finances in a con- 


| dition to sustain the public credit by providing 


| new revenues adequate to its wants. 


> kt ; _ blame and responsibility on others. 
ors would willingly take in payment, and which || 


‘This is the real || 
| trouble, and to avoid it the Secretary, after all we || 
have heard about a hard-money Government and | 


A transition 
from a state of peace to a state of war almost 
always unavoidably brings about this necessity, 
and the duty of providing for it. 

In the spring of the year 1846, the President of 
the United States involved the country in a war 
with Mexico, and by so doing brought new and 
great demands upon the treasury. Let us now 
see how the party in power has discharged its 
duty, and whether they are in a condition to cast 
They pro- 
fessed to make financial arrangements to meet this 
new and altered posture of affairs. What were 
they, and how made, he would ask? Under the 


| operation of the then existing laws, the Govern- 


ment collected its revenues in the kind of money 
in which the business of the country is done—in 
the kind which all the people of this great nation 
handle, use, and are glad to get. By being thus 
connected with the business currency of the coun- 
try, it was in a condition, in any emergency, to 
derive essential aid from the great banking institu- 
tions; and through whose agency (located as they 
are in all parts of the country) its revenues were 
collected, safely kept, paid out, and when required 
easily and cheaply transferred from place to place. 
A tariff of duties on imports was then also in op- 
eration, which, on agiven amount of importations, 
yielded something like one-third more revenue than 


|| that now in force, while it greatly stimulated the 
charged with a conspiracy to overthrow the Gov- | i 

ernment and subvert the policy of the Administra- | ductive industry. One would think this was a 
tion; and all this time the sub-treasury is the theme | 


employment of the home capital and labor in pro- 


state of things that few statesmen would be bold 


| enough to venture to change, just at the outset of 


a great and expensive foreign war. Both of these 
were violently denounced by the Government for 
their tendency to fetter the trade and industry of 
the country, diminish the public revenue, and clog 
all financial operations. 

The Administration undertook the task of put- 


_ting the country into a war-working posture, by 
| increasing the revenue and giving itself an easier 


and better command of money. Congress was in 
session when the President made the war, and, 
acting under Executive control, it, some six weeks 
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Government from using the commoncurrency of the 
from having any dealings whatever with 
the banks, and requiring all collecuions and pay- 
ments to be made in gold and silver only. [tis 
truc, that to one who gets only an outside view of 
things, and does not see deep into the mysteries of 
finance, it would appear as though the revenue 
could have been collected easier in a currency that 
was abundant, and in every one’s hands, than in 
one comparatively scarce and litte used. The 
Administration thought otherwise; it was pro- 
nounced to be a great invention, from which the 
happiest financial results were to follow. What 
next did you do to provide for the war expendi- 
tures? About that time you made another great 
discovery: you found out the exact rate of duty 
that would yield the greatest amount of revenue. 
‘To accomplish this you went to work, and at the 
same session praned off about one-third of the old 
duties. You had here in this House a dead ma- 
jority of near seventy votes. You did the business 
all in your own way. You refused to take any 
awivice, or to pay any regard to what was said to 
you. An attempt was made to lay a duty on tea 
and coffee; you refused to do that. These were 
your provisions to carry on the war, and for the 
maintenance of the public credit, At the same 
time you raised a loan of ten millions to get on 
with the war ull the next session, ‘The next ses- 
sion we met here, and the Executive told us he 
wanted another loan of twenty-three millions to 
carry the war through the present year. He 
strongly recommended a duty on tea and coffee; 
you did not want any revenue. ‘This preseripuon 
of a tax on tea and coffee was a bitter pill; it was 
put into your very mouths, and attempted to be 
forced down you; you spit it out, and refused to 
swatiow it. And the Executive comes here, after 
all this, and asks us to swallow this same thing. 
We do not intend to doit. Nor are we afraid of 
the responsibility with which you threaten us if 
we refuse to do it. You took the responsibility of 
refusing it, and we mean to hold you to it. Were 
we to lay this tax, you would denounce us for it, 
as you did once before. You would proclaim it 
to be our measure, and not yours. If the Presi- 
dent wants more revenue, let him recommend some- 
thing besides what you have rejected over and over 


country 


again. If he wants more revenue, he knows how 
to get it. He (Mr. V.) knew it was the opinion 


of some of the soundest and best informed persons 
in the country, tiat it was perfectly easy 80 to 
revise the duties on imports as to get forty mil- 
lions from the customs, while it would invigorate 
the business and industry of the whole country, 
and save us from the frightful revulsion in which 
the present course of trade must inevitably involve 
us in the end, But we cannot do anything with- 
out the codperation of the Executive and of the 
Senate, and ave not therefore to be held responsible 
for what we cannot do—for what they will not let 
us do. At the last session, instead of laying new 
duties, you pledged the public lands for the public 
debt, and thus took that branch of the revenue 
out of the general treasury. You have got toa 
pout where, before long, you must resort to one 
of three things. You will have to choose between 
them. You can set a limit to your ambition, and 
get a peace on fair and just terms, and thus dry up 
the flood of war expenditure; or you can get addi- 
tional revenue by a revision of the tariff; or, in 
lieu of that, you ean resort to direct taxation. In 
the first two we will gladly coéperate with you. 
Mr. V, said he had something to say about this 
last, which seems to be becoming the doctrine of 
the party. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Nicoxt,] 
yesterday told us, when discussing the topic of 
raising revenues for the Government, that he was 
in favor of direct taxation; that he thought it the 
preferable mode of raising revenue; but that it was 
a system that would require time to get its machin- 
ery tito operation, and could not, on that account, 
be brought to the speedy reliefof the treasury. He 
was, therefore, in favor of a tax on tea and coffee, 
because we have the machinery already construct- 
ed, which could be set in motion atonce. That 
was very true; but have we not the same machin- 
ery for iron, cotton, wool, and other great inter- 
ests, Which are tottering and ready to fall? Indeed, 
some great establishments had already fallen. In- 


dependent of the grinding and oppressive nature of 
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direct taxation, wherever it may exist, and what- 


ever the form of the Government that resorts to it, 
it has in this country the peculiarity of being a 
most unequal tax, and the condition of many of 
the States is also such as utterly to forbid the pos- 
sibibility of their paying a tax of that character. 
Instead of being a tax bearing equally on all, to be 
paid by all throughout the Union in proportion to 
the value of each man’s property, it is a sort of 
corporation tax, laid upon the several States in 
proportion to the number of their inhabitants, with- 
out regard to the property which the people of the 
State may possess. It so happens that we have a 
country with a vast interior, which will teem with 
a population far exceeding in number the Atlantic 
States. On the contrary, the masses of wealth and 
points of accumulation of the surplus or circulating 
capital of the whole country will be in the great 
Auantic cities; consequently, the interior, with more 
people, will be comparatively poor. Of course, a 
small part of the property of the nation would pay 
a large majority of the tax. If there were no other 
practical trouble, this of itself would always in- 
duce the interior States, and indeed all the States, 
wherever they might be, possessing comparatively 
more population than property, to resist a resort 
to this kind of taxation so long as revenue could 
be raised by any other more equal and less op- 
pressive mode of assessment. The security of the 
interior against this oppression is in the number of 
its people, and the controlling voice which it and 
the agricultural States will always have on this 
floor. But the inequality of the tax is not the 
worst of it; there isa stil] greater impediment. By 
the Executive vetoes of works of national import- 
ance which ought to have been made by the na- 
tion, you threw over upon the States this great 
burden, to which their revenues, or any that they 
ever can lave under the prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution, which forbids them to lay import or ex- 
port duties, as wholly inadequate. 
prise and the necessities of their geographical 
position have led many of the States into great 
undertakings, which have loaded them down with 
debt and direct taxation. This is the unfortu- 
nate condition of Pennsylvania, Maryland, all of 


the States beyond the Ohio river, and several of | 
the southwestern States—making in the whole not | 


less than eleven or twelve States. Many of them, 
borne down by this burden, have fallen under it; 
most of them, however, have risen, or are strug- 
gling to rise and redeem their honor: Among 
these, Pennsylvania and Maryland have made the 
most self-devoting sacrifices to regain their good 
name and wipe away even the recollection of past 
delinquency. 
come down upon them with the iron hand of di- 
rect taxation, they must and will sink again, and 
along with them will sink also most of the west- 
ern States. It may, perhaps, be thought that the 
western country 1s made to be taxed. Upon 


_ what portion of the Union, he would ask, has the 


largest tax for men been levied to carry on this 
Mexican war? He believed full three-fourths of 
all the volunteer force has been drawn from the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. D 
Vista was fought almost exclusively by western 
troops. A very large part of the army under Gen- 
eral Scott are also western volunteers. 


crossed the Rio Grande, the blood of the West 
has been poured out like water. Is it not enough 


that we have given up our lives and our blood | 
Must we be taxed, also, in | 


in undue proportion? 


like over-proportion to our means? Let him tell 


gentlemen that, when you send your tax-gatherer | 
among the hard-working yeomanry of the West; | 
when he visits the field of the husbandman, as he 


follows his plough, to lay his heavy exactions 
upon him for gold and silver, borne down, as he 
already is, by the burdens of his own State govern- 
ment; when you strip him of his lite hard-earned 
pittance, you will then find out who takes the re- 
sponsibility. } { 
will **row you up Salt river.’”? Rely upon it, 
gentlemen, up Sait river you must go. He would 
say no more on this topic, for he very well knew, 
that when, in the language of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] you shall “ go 
directly into the pockets of the people,” they will 


9 


_ know what you are about, and take the matter in 


hand for themselves. 


Their enter- | 


They can bear no more; and if you | 


The great battle of Buena | 


In every , 
battle that has been fought since the American army || 


When you dare to do that, they | 


Ho. or Reps, 


He proposed now to direct some attention to an- 
other branch of the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Nicotz.] That gentleman took 
up the subject of the treasury estimates. He eon. 
tends that the receipts of this year will equal the 
estimates. He, however, does not deny that the 
estimates for the past year fell short of the amount 
that had been heretofore stated by him (Mr, V.) 
in his former speech. That gentleman also de- 
clines to go into a review of the estimates for the 
coming year, and in respect to it, contents himself 
with saying, that ‘sufficient unto the day is the 
eyil thereof.’’ Now, the Treasurer’s report em- 
braces three years: the past, the present, and the 
coming year. It is admitted that what was here- 
tofore said about the deficiency of the past year js 
correct. The Secretary puts down the greatest 
deficiency for the next year—twenty and a half 
millions—as estimated by him; and it was in that 
year that he had before shown the estimate is by 
far the most under the mark. As to the present 
year, to which the remarks of the gentleman, in 
support of the Secretary’s estimate, was confined, 
this very loan bill is to provide for a short estimate 
of sixteen millions for this year. The only ques- 
tion about this year, therefore, is, whether these 
sixteen millions are enough to supply the former 
short estimate for the year, or whether this new 
estimate is still short of the wants of the Govern- 
ment, and a further allowance ought to be made. 
He had before stated his reasons for thinking the 
new estimate is several millions short of what will 
be required. This brought the point of disagree- 
ment between the gentleman from New York and 
himself within a narrow limit. That gentleman 
imagines the sales of the public lands for the year 
will come up to the Secretary’s estimate, and ar- 
rives at this conclusion by assuming that the two 
last quarters of the year, which began on the first 
of July last, will equal the sales of the first half of 
the year. It must be borne in mind, that in the 
first half of the year, the land bounty warrants had 
not got into market in any quantities. A large 
quantity of them is now out, and selling ata re- 
duced price, and must be expected to find their 
way to the land offices, and greatly diminish the 
cash receipts for the Jast half of the year. Add to 
this the fact that the circulation of the whole eoun- 
try is undergoing a rapid diminution. The gen- 
tleman from New York makes no allowance for 
these causes. He also comes to the conclusion that 
the customs for the last three quarters of the year 
will equal the Secretary’s estimates, and for this 
opinion, relies upon the excessive imports of the 
last six weeks. He (Mr. V.) was by no means 
satisfied that the prospect of revenue, looking to 
this year and next, is not all the worse for that. 
Every one knows that this excessive importation at 
this moment, so far from being a natural and healthy 
state of trade, is an irregular action, brought about 
by a combination of disturbing causes. That it 
will be followed by debility and exhaustion may 
be regarded as all but certain. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] who is the 
highest authority in matters of statistics, in his 
speech yesterday, stated, that in the four large 
orts north of this city, the imports of this year 
had already exceeded the exports from those cities 
by thirty millions. That gentleman also stated, 
that to get the revenue estimated by the Secretary 
for this year, the whole imports of the year must 
rise up to one hundred and seventy or eighty mil- 
lions. Now, if he be correct in this, and such an 
import shall take place, what, he would ask, will 
become of the country? Can any one foretell the 
extent of the frightful ruin that must follow it? 
This is some fifteen or twenty millions beyond the 
value of our most extraordinary exports of last 
year. What, he would ask, have we to send for- 
ward to pay for such excessive imports? Cotton 
has sunk nearly one-half below last year’s prices, 
and every arrival from Europe shows a regular 
decline of breadstuffs and provisions, till these are 
now so low as to forbid the idea of their exporta- 
tion from the great interior granary of the country. 
Is it possible, in the present state of things, for a 
farmer of Ohio, or other western State, to grow 
wheat, pay the cost of transportation to New York, 
|| thence to Liseeoeid or London, and there sell it in 
| competition with the wheat grown there by the 
|| English laborer, who is hired at eight pounds ster- 
‘| ling perannum? It never can be done to any great 
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extent, except in time of famine, like that of last 
ear. The elements of cheap production in Eng- 
and are now all combined together to enable her 
to keep the balance of trade against us. Labor, 
cotton, bread, and money, are now cheap in that 


country. These are the elements that make up the | 


cost of the product of labor. The American manu- 
facturer must in the end suspend his operations or 
be overthrown by this competition, unless he, too, 
can bring down to a corresponding scale the price 
of labor, of bread, and the rate of interest on money. 
This accumulating balance against us must force 
us into a further exportation of specie to pay our 
debts to England. Rich and firm as England is, 
we all know what frightful ruin and bankruptcy 
the exportation of specie to pay for bread brought 
on that country. So that the debt is obliged to 
be met in specie, what possible difference can it 
make whether the debt 1s created for food or for 
clothing, or for anything else that the buyer con- 
sumes? The prospect now before us is full of gloom 
and fearful foreboding. While the war with Mexi- 
co continues, specie must be constantly exported 
there to pay the war expenditures, which bring 
back no returning blessings. 
flood of importation of foreign goods shall last, 
specie must also be sent to England to pay the 
balance against us there. While this exhausting 
drain of specie in both directions continues, the 
unhappy country is like a strong man bleeding at 
both arms. 


till you bandage his arms and stop the flowage of || 


blood. Then, and not till then, can you adminis- 
ter to him life and health-restoring remedies. He 


felt assured that no remedy short of peace, and | 
aie 00 to the American laborer, can restore to | 
ealth and vigor our bleeding and sinking coun- || 


try. 


Mr. Vinton having concluded his remarks, the | 


committee proceeded to vote, as published in the 
Congressional Globe. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


a 


SPEECH OF MR. G. P. MARSH, 
OF VERMONT, 


In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 10, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 


eration the Bill authorizing a loan not exceeding | 


$18,500,000— 

Mr. MARSH said : 

Mr. Cuarnman: I propose to avail myself of 
this occasion, to do what I have not yet done in 


this place—to express, namely, in the fewest pos- | 


While this frightful | 
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itis essential to distinguish between its primary 
causes and its proximate occasions. Thatits first 
| cause was the annexation of Texas, no man dis- 
putes; and there is as little doubt that its immedi- 
ate occasion was the occupation of the left bank of 
the Rio Grande by the army of the United States, 
| in obedience to the order of the President. The 
| war is the natural and legitimate consequence of 
annexation; but, though a natural and legitimate, it 
does not follow that it was a necessary, result of 
that measure, and therefore this Administration 
may be chargeable with its guilt, although the 
original offence was committed before the present 
| Executive came into power. If the Administration 
| knowingly omitted any proper means to avert, or 
voluntarily adopted any measure calculated to pre- 
cipitate, so dire a calamity, if it refuses to accept 
| the terms which are believed to be now offered by 


prostrate and suppliant Mexico, it is responsible, | 


before God and man, for all the consequences of 
its acts or its neglects. I shall not venture to affirm 
that, after the mortal wound which we had inflict- 
ed upon the honor and the interests of Mexico, 
by our rapacious absorption of a territory once 
_ indisputably hers, and to which she still laid claim, 
| it was possible to avoid a war; butas no effort was 

ever made in good faith to propitiate that republic— 

a point most conclusively established by the gen- 


|, tleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Dixon]—we are not 


He will faint and sink at last; and | 
when he does fall, he will sink to rise no more, | 


| 


sible words, my own opinion, and, as I suppose, | 


that of alarge majority of my constituents, respect- 


ing the causes, character, objects, and tendencies | 


of the war in which we are engaged, and to assign | 


the reasons which will compel me to vote against 
all measures designed for the prosecution of hos- 


tilities professedly commenced for defence, but | 
which have been, and are, waged for purposes of | 


aggression, invasion, and conquest. 

It is said that it is too late to investigate the 
causes of the war, and that the only remaining 
question proper for the consideration of Congress 
is, what measures will tend to bring it to the most 
speedy termination, and enable us to conclude a 


eace upon terms most advantageous to ourselves. | 


his would, indeed, be so, if it were true that a 
state of war, however commenced, absolved us 
from all duties towards those of our fellow-men 


| 


entitled to presume that she would have turned a 
deaf ear to honorable proposals of peace; and in- 
/asmuch as Mexico had committed no hostile act, 
the casus belli cannot be considered as having oc- 
curred until the President forcibly occupied a ter- 
ritory not only claimed, but quietly posssessed by 
her—a territory to which, as the gentleman from 


| speech, indisputably proved, Texas had not the 
shadow of title—a territory which the Senate of 
the United States had virtually adjudged to be still 

| part and parcel of the Mexicandomain. The war, 

| therefore, was not only provoked, but commenced 


] istration wantonly plunged into it, with a full ap- 
|| prehension of its arduous character, its countless 
| cost of treasure and of blood, yet I have no hesi- 
| tation in professing my deliberate conviction that 
the Executive ordered the army to advance upon 


the hope, that this insult would goad Mexico to 
_some hostile demonstration, which might furnish 
a plausible reason for a great increase of our mili- 


| patronage, and, at the same time, enable the Ad- 
ministration, at the cheap cost of ‘a small war,’’ 
|| to extort from humbled Mexico the cession of her 

| fairest provinces, and thus place Mr. Polk by the 
| side of his predecessor, on that bad eminence which 
|| John Tyler now occupies, solitary and alone, as 


was, moreover, a special motive for taking steps 


|| to secure the acquisition of a part, at least, of Cali- | 


fornia. The surrender of our claims to northern 
Oregon had been predetermined. 
that this sacrifice of western interests, this morti- 
fication of western pride, would excite a feeling 
of indignation which must be appeased, and noth- 
ing seemed more likely to accomplish this end than 
a war with Mexico, which would furnish conge- 
nial occupation to the restless and adventurous 





tion from the unpopular policy of the Administra- 
tion in respect to Oregon, and atone for the loss of 





sition on its southern border. 
Entertaining these views upon the origin and 
| 
if 
| li 


ght than as a national crime; but independently 


who have become our enemies. But there are || of this, it isan offence against the moral spirit of 
those, and I profess myself of the number, who | our time, a retrograde step in the movement of 
can discern no sound distinction between the prin- || humanity, a violent wresting of our national ener- 


ciples of public and private morality, and who 
believe that war, like private violence, can lawfull y 
be resorted to only as a necessary means of secu- 


ring already existing rights, not of creating new and 1 


i 


independent claims. It becomes, therefore, mate- 
rial to ascertain the origin, causes, and purpuses 
of every war, before it is posssible to determine 
when its lawful ends have been accomplished, and 
what measure of reparation the victorious party is 
entitled to exact. 

In inquiring into the origin of the present war, 


\| 


| gies and national resources to unnatural, inappro- 


1 priate, and mischievous uses. The creative arts of 


| peace, the arts of production, multiplication, and 
conversion, are now universally recognized as 
the objects on which the physical powers of man 
siiould be mainly exerted; they are arts eminently 
suited to the character and wants of our people, 
and the genius of our institutions, and it is a com- 
plete inversion of the principles of true statesman- 
|| shipin the nineteenth century, as well asa violation 
|| of the rules of Christianity, to call upon our coun- 
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Indiana [Mr. Tuompson] has, in his admirable | 
by us; and though I will not say that the Admin- | 


the Rio Grande under, not the belief only, but , 


| tary establishment, and consequently, of Executive | 


the great enlarger of the ** area of freedom.”’ There | 


It was foreseen | 


spirits of the Mississippi valley, divert public atten- | 
the northern portion of that territory by new acqui- || 


urposes of the war, I can consider it in no other | 
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trymen to turn the ploughshare into the sword. 
We are suited to grow by development and assimi- 
lation, rather than by sudden accretion; by gradual 
extension, than by rapid acquisition; by honorable 
and well-earned gain, than by rapacious appropria- 
tion. The very publicity inseparable from all the 
operations of our Government is fatal to the suc- 
cessful conduct of aggressive war, which, like most 
other crimes, must be planned, if not perpetrated, 
in darkness. But it is not, perhaps, surprising that 
the party which aims to break down the industrial 
establishments of the country, and smother those 
peaceful arts which have hitherto so largely contrib- 
uted to its moral and physical prosperity, should 
seek to withdraw attention from the pernicious tend- 
| encies of its general policy, to gild political demor- 
alization and financial quackery with the splendor 
of foreign conquest, and to furnish new, though 
guilty, occupation to hands which are destined no 
longer to find employment in the quiet pursuits of 
civil life. 

A great effort is made to hide from us the enor- 
mity of this war, and to reconcile our consciences 
to its turpitude, by exaggerated pictures of the 
wrongs we heve sustained at the hands of Mexico; 
of the glory which the prowess of our troops 
will reflect on our national character; of the advan- 
tages which we are to reap from a few successful 
campaigns. The South is told that, by the acqui- 
sition of new territory, we shall obtain room for 
that extension of slavery, which is alleged to be 
| essential to the permanence of the system, the con- 

tinued political ascendency of the South, and the 
future security of the slaveholder, and shall thereby 
disappoint the delusive hope with which Mr. 
Walker’s famous letter cozened the Democracy of 
the North into the support of annexation, as a 
|, measure favorable to the ultimate extinction of 
slavery; the North is encouraged to hope that, by 
| force of the Wilmot Proviso, ingrafted on some 
| war bill, or treaty of peace, the further spread of 
slavery will be prevented, and thus the vaunted 
extension of the areaof freedom will at length come 
to be no longer an impudent mockery; and they 
_who have clothed two nations in scarlet and in 
sackcloth, and kindled the fires of hell in ten times 
/ten thousand hearts, would blind us to all this 
misery, all this guilt, with the dazzling lustre of 
the “* brightest jewel of the diadem of commerce,”’ 
the trade of the east, which the balmy gales of the 
| Pacific are to waft to our future commercial marts 
in the secure havens of California, in galleons more 
richly freighted than the half-forgotten prizes of 
Drake and Anson. 
| I am not an apologist for Mexico; still less an 
admirer of her polity or her institutions. No man 
_can be better persuaded that she has done us great 
wrongs—wrongs for which we might lawfully have 
exacted atonement, had they not been provoked by 
our injurious treatment of her; no man can hope 
'| less from the future prospects, or the future disposi- 
| tion ofa country cursed with the two worst possi- 
j-ble forms of misrule—the tyranny of the soldier 
and the tyranny of the priest. The people of Mex- 
ico are, technically, the enemies of my country. I 
' wish them no triumphs over our diplomacy, no 
trophies over our arms; but I have no sympathy 
with that mistaken spirit of revenge, which glories 
in visiting the errors of rulers on their ignorant and 
unoffending subjects; none with that infernal pas- 
| sion which gloats upon the corses of the slaughter- 
|| ed Indians—the forced recruits, that constitute so 
large a proportion of the Mexican armies; none 
with that hell-born ambition, with 
«‘ Eye that seorcheth all it glares upon,”’ 


' which scorns the victories of peace, and vouchsafes 
|| the chaplet to none but the minister of misery and 
| death. I have no desire thata single Mexican wife 
| should be made a widow, a single Mexican child 


| an orphan, and I would rather that my country 
'| should sit down in honest shame, than purchase, 


at the price of rapine and tears and blood, the “ un- 
| just glory” of waving her flag over all the wide 
continent that stretches between the stormy Atlan- 


| tic and the shores of the Tranquil Sea. 


} “ One murder makes a villain, thousands a hero.” 


|| But the cold-blooded politician, who, safe in his 
|| cabinet, provokes hostilities for the sake of the 
| patronage that war may give him—the ambitious 
|| statesman, who wages a war of conquest for the 
\ extension of his country’s territory, or the glory 
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of his own Administration—the hot-headed ruler, 
who bathes a continent in blood to avenge a fancied 
insult, or a breach of diplomatic etiquette—these 


are wholesale oa whom no carnage can | 


elevate to heroism. Napoleon, that man of iron 
and of blood, repented, trembled, wept, when he 
remembered that he had needlessly anticipated the 
attack of an outpost, and thus shortened by a day 
the lives of a few soldiers, to gratify the curiosity 
of a woman with the spectacle of a battle. But 
what compunctions have visited our rulers, for the 
blood of those who fell in the ranks in the valley 
of the Rio Grande, at the storming of Monterey, 
at Buena Vista, at Cerro Gordo, and in those san- 
guinary conflicts under the walls of Mexico; for the 
unoffending and unresisting women and children, 
who were slaughtered in the bombardment of Vera 
Cruz, or who have fallen victims to the infuriated 
passions of an undisciplined marauding soldiery; 
for the thousands whom the pestilence of the camp 
has silently swept into the grave; for the sorrow 
and desolation of bereavement, whose tokens are 
so conspicuous even in the highways of this me- 
tropolis? 

But while discussing the moral considerations con- 
nected with this question, it is fit that we should 
inquire into the character of the original causa causa- 
rum of the war, and all its attendant crimes and 
miseries, the measures of which they are, as I have 
already said, legitimate, if not necessary consequen- 


ces, and of the means by which that great wrong | 


was effected. 

I shall not take upon myself to maintain that the 
bare act of annexation, considered apart from its 
motives and its means, was clearly a just and suffi- 
cient ground for a declaration of war against us by 
Mexico. The determination of this question would 
involve an inquiry into the relations between that 
republic and her revolted province, which is not 


practicable, unul the secret history of the Texan | 


revolution shall be better understood than it is like- 
ly to be by this generation. Texas may be said 


to have established an actual independence, and it | 


is possible, though never yet proved, that her re- 
volt was justified by the misgovernmentof Mexico, 
or the inability of that unhappy State to afford a 
eseina government at all. But whatever may 
vave been the right of the question between the 
metropolis and her colony, it is plain that our con- 
duct must be judged by the motives which guided 
us, and the instrumentalities to which we resort- 
ed. 

The avowed motives of the annexation of Texas 
were to prevent the abolition of slavery in that 


country, and to secure additional territory for the | 


expansion and growth of the system. It was ar- 
gued that the accomplishment of these objects was 
indispensable to the permanence and stability of the 
institution of slavery; that they were necessary for 
the maintenance of a local right, recognized and 
guarantied by the Constitution, and that therefore 
the General Government was in good faith bound 
to aid in effecting them. There were also some 
timid suggestions concerning the value of Texas 
as a future market for northern produce and man- 
ufactures; some puerile apprehensio::. of the estab- 
lishment of British domination in that republic; 
some idle babble about the imports» :e of that ter- 
ritory to the military defence of the Union; some 
philanthropic humbug in regard to the influence 
of annexation in hastening the final extinction of 
slavery; but | pass these over, because, although 


they might impose on those weak brethren, who | 


were simple enough to be deluded by the Kane 
letter into the belief that Mr. Polk was friendly to 
the protective policy and the tariff of 1842, yet it 
Is quite notorious that none of them influenced one 
vote in the American Congress. The twenty- 


eighth Congress was called upon to decide the naked, | 


undisguised problem, whether annexation should 
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ment ought to be exerted to bring about the ulti- 
mate abrogation of the system. But here, in their 
over-heated zeal, the partisans of annexation con- 
ceded the principle to their opponents; and the 
abolitionists have now the example and the author- 
ity of their ablest antagonists for appealing to the 
General Government for legislative action upon 
a matter hitherto alleged to lie exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the several States. But my col- 


league, [Mr. Corramer,] has lately so fully and | 


clearly elucidated this point, that it would be quite 
idle for me to enlarge upon the subject. 

I have neither time nor desire to enter, at pres- 
ent, into any discussion of the moral character of 
slavery itself, as a christian or an unchristian In- 
stitution. I have already, on other occasions, 
ee myself explicitly enough on that topic, 


and my opinions are still unchanged, in spite of | 
the theological argument, the proof from Holy 


Writ, which I have heard advanced on this floor, 
and with which, as certain indications lead me to 
conclude, we are again to be favored. 

But whatever may be the character of that sys- 


tem, whatever its influence for good or evil, itis of 


rreat moment to the cause of historical truth that 
it should never be forgotten—that the true motive 
which dictated the action of all, I repeat it, of all 
official persons, who aided in the annexation of 
Texas, was to extend, strengthen, and perpetuate 
the tottering institution of domestic slavery. 

But wrong as I hold the motive to have been, I 
fear that, if the whole truth were revealed, we 
should find more of crime in the means and appli- 
ances through which that act was accomplished, 
than in the end itself. 


the secret and long-continued intrigues, by which 
the Texan Revolution was fomented; uncover the 
hollow duplicity with which our neutral relations 
with Mexico were violated; disclose the Machiavel- 
ian diplomacy by which opposite and inconsistent 
arguments were made to influence different sections 
of this country, and the arts whereby annexation 
was made the policy of the Democratic party, in 
spite of the deliberate and solemnly expressed 
convictions of the entire North; depict how the 
hopes of Texan stock-jobbers fell and rose as this 


or that Northern Democratic member exhibited to- | 


kens of rebellion, or meekly gave in his adhesion 


to the slavish policy of his party; expose the means | 


by which certain sudden and notorious changes of 


opinion in these legislative halls were produced; | 
explain how that contemptible faction, that so 
long swung here like a pendulum, between the | 


laws of conscience and the dictate of party, al- 


| ternately betraying each, was at length fixed; and, 
in fine, tell what votes were extorted by craven 


fear, and what purchased by damnable corrup- 
tion. 
I think myself bound in candor to admit, that 


however selfish may have been the policy of the 


South in the matter of annexation, the conduct of | 


the most unscrupulous southern advocates of that 


“untoward measure is infinitely more excusable than 


a fixed opinion, mistaken I think, but unquestion- | 
ably sincere, that the best interests of the South | 
imperiously demanded annexation; and those brave, | 


be consummated as ** a southern question, a ques- I] 


tion of slavery;’’ whether the General Govern- 
ment, whose authority to restrict slavery is denied, 
should be invoked to put forth its power to main- 
tain and defend it. 
Up to this time it had been strenuously insisted 
by the advocates of southern rights that the Fede- 
al Government had absolutely no jurisdiction of 
any matter pertaining to the institution of slavery, 
except the right of recaption of fugitive slaves ir 


the free States, in opposition to the abolitionists, | 


who contended that the influence of the Govern- 


that of their northern allies, who, by the stand they 
have taken on the Wilmot Proviso, have pronoun- 
ced upon themselves judgment of irrevocable con- 
demnation. The whole southern people entertained 


good men from the slaveholding States, who stood 
by their whole country in that dark hour, did verily 


believe that, in obeying the voice of conscience, | 


they were making a heroic sacrifice of a local in- 
terest to the stronger claims of the general good. 
The northern supporters of annexation have placed 
upon record a solemn avowal, which time will not 


expunge, that they had falsely betrayed the rights | 
| and interests of those who sent them hither. 


The 
Wilmot Proviso, as it is called after its putative 
father, or the Brinkerhoff Proviso, as perhaps it 


'should be styled, (for I leave those gentlemen 
| to settle the question So between them- 
did fr 


selves,) coming as it om a knot of politicians, 


| whose whole political action furnishes most con- | 
clusive proof of their insincerity, is the boldest | 
experiment ever tried upon the credulity of the 
American people; and now that it has failed to 
delude those upon whom it was intended to impose, | 
that it has effected neither of the two objects it was | 
| designed to accomplish, I have no hesitation in pre- 


He who would write the | 
blackest page in American history must ferret out | 
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dicting, thatmany of those who were most zealous 
for its adoption will be the first to listen to temp- 
tation from high places, and to abandon the prin- 
ciple it imbodies. Sir, Lembrace not all in this 
sweeping condemnation. Some there were who 
were untainted with the original sin of annexation 
some whose moral courage had not been stern 
enough to resistthe menaces of party and the blan- 
dishments of power, and who, now repentant, took 
too late, this only method of testifying their un- 
availing regret for that most deplorable and fatal 
error. But for the mass of those who both promo- 
ted annexation and sustained the Wilmot Proviso 
I have no such charity. With these, two consid. 
erations were operative. Some hoped to propitiate 
a local feeling at home; with others, the whole 
affair was but an ill-concealed stratagem to dispose 
of an obnoxious western candidate for the Presi- 
dency, by compelling him to commit himself on 
this ticklish question by his vote in the Senate, 
while his great rival was lying perdu at the North, 
ina eheyen which relieved him from the necessity 
of taking either horn of the dilemma. That western 
gentleman has taken ground against the Proviso; 
but in spite of this, if he should chance to be select- 
ed as the Democratic candidate for the Executive 
chair, | will confess that I know little of the Democ- 
racy, if his noisiest adherents are not found among 
the very men who dug that pit toentrap him. The 
Proviso, it will be remembered, was adopted in the 
House of Representatives, as an amendment to the 
** three million bill,’’ on the 15th of February, 1847, 
by a majority of nine. On the 3d of March, 1847, 
the Administration defeated the amendment by a 
majority of five. Sir, they could just as easily 
have made that majority fifty. ome solitary 
Democratic Abdiel, indeed, might have been found 
faithful enough, ‘‘ with flame of zeal severe,’’ to 
maintain 
* Against revolted multitudes the canse 
Of Truth.” 
But I am speaking what every member of the 28th 
Congress knows, when I say that the northern 
, Democrats generally were prepared to abandon the 
Proviso, at once and altogether, as soon as it was 
ascertained that it would be defeated in the Senate. 
| But elections were approaching in New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, there were vacancies in the Con- 
gressional delegation from Maine to be filled, and 
it was thought not safe to shock the people of those 
States by too sudden a dereliction from a principle 
which had just been proclaimed with ack a fan- 
faronade of Democratic tin trumpets. The Admin- 
istration preferred the risk of the moral effect in 
strengthening the abolition cause to the probable 
loss of those three States, and therefore issued a 
dispensation to the faithful of the North, graciously 
permitting them, for this once, to adhere to the 
abhorred Proviso. 

I shall not characterize this relaxation of party 
discipline as a crime; but, considering the end de- 
signed to be effected, it was what the great French 
intriguer said was worse—it was a blunder. The 
people of the North, even the Democracy, have 
taken their leaders at their word, pledged them- 
selves irrevocably to the great characteristic feature 
of the ordinance of 1787, and though deserted by 

' their faithless guides, will firmly maintain the new 
position they have assumed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know the present state 
| of public opinion at the South on this matter 
_ of Texan annexation; but, now that Texas has 
| proved to be not quite the El Dorado it was fabled, 

that it has been the means of involving us in an 
unjust predatory war, exciting a lust for territorial 
aggrandizement which threatens to become the fatal 
spring of every crime and every curse that have 
disgraced the mest rapacious States of the Old 
World, of kindling anew the flames of civil discord, 
and alienating from each other the members of this 
fair Confederacy, I am much mistaken if, after all 
this, some of the clear-headed and patriotic sons 
of the South do not begin to entertain doubts of 
the wisdom, the expediency, the justice, of that 
| measure, if there are not even some who would be 
content to spare the baleful effulgence of that ‘‘ lone 
|| Star,”’ if we could thereby secure quiet within our 
| own borders, and an honorable peace with the 
Republic of Mexico. 
The only remaining lawful motive for the further 
prosecution of this war is to obtain a just and hon- 
orable peace; for revenge, if so base a passion could 
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be an adequate inducement for a great nation to 
engage in war with a puny and imbecile people, 
has long since been satisfied. But what terms of 
yeace would be honorable and just? No peace can 
c honorable to us, which is not at the same time 
honorable to Mexico. It ean never be honorable 
to the stronger to extort by force that which it is 
dishonorable to the weaker to yield. What, then, 
are the obligations of Mexico to us? Does she 
owe us anything for exciting an insurrection in 
her most important colony, and giving ‘aid and 
comfort”’ to her revolted subjects? Anything for 
appropriating to ourselves a territory once indispu- 
tably hers, and to which she had never sold or sur- 
rendered her claim? 
ravaging with fire and sword, upon a baseless pre- 
tence of title, a disputed region, of which she was, 
and from the first hour of her national existence 
had been, in quiet and undisturbed possession ? 
Anything for the slaughter of thousands of her 
people, the storming of Monterey, the inglorious 
rout of Buena Vista, the reduction of her strongest 
fortress, the military occupation of her fairest prov- 
inces, the conquest of her proud capital, and the de- 
structionof the venerable memorials of her ancient 
civilization, the humiliation, disgrace, and dissolu- 
tion of her government? What claim have we 
but the recognition and payment of her acknowl- 
edged liabilities to private American citizens? and 
who doubts that she is now ready again to recognize 
them, and to pay them whenever she has the means? 
But, on the other hand, has it not been over and 
over again admitted by this Government that Mex- 


ico ought to receive an indemnity for the loss of 


Texas? Have not distinct intimations been given 
that the United States would make her a reasona- 
ble pecuniary allowance in any arrangement by 
which she should cede to us her rights to her re- 
volted province?) Who shall estimate the amount 
of this compensation? Are we to be judges in our 
own cause, and to determiuc that, upon the whole, 
the balance is upon our side? Gentlemen who 
repidiate acquisition of territory by conquest, and 
who have heretofore admitted that weowe Mexico 
a compensation for the relinquishment of her rights 
to Texas, still insist that we must coerce the cession 
of California and other provinces by way of intdem- 
nity for the claims of our citizens, and this upon 


the avowed ground that a balance may be due us | 


which Mexico can pay in no other way. The 
claims of our citizens are supposed to amount to 
from three to seven millions. 
titled to an indemnity for the loss of Texas, would 
any man estimate the value of her claim at less 
than seven millions? And had she no such claim, 
can it be pretended that California, and all the vast 
territory between that province and Texas, if worth 
anything, are worth no more than this? There is, 
then, no just, no honorable ground for prosecuting 
this war as a means of coercing an indemnity to 
our citizens, or of the acquisition of territory; 
and any compulsory treaty, by which Mexico 
shall yield us that which she does not owe, 
will be humiliating to her and doubly shameful 
to us, 

But such a peace as the Administration hopes 
now to conquer, and now to buy, will be attended 
with as little of profit as of honor. What has this 
nation to gain by further extension of territory? 
The prosperity of a people consists in the aggre- 
gate individual prosperity of its citizens, and 1s not 
measured by the number of its armies or its fleets, 
the extent of itsterritorial jurisdiction, or the splen- 
dor of its government. e are apt to forget that 
a splendid government is not one of the objects of 
our institutions, and to confound the power of rulers 
with the prosperity of their subjects; but who doubts 
that the citizens of the little republic of San Marino, 
and of the duchy of Tuscany, are as happy and as 
prosperous as if they were annexed to the kingdom 
of Sardinia, or even enjoyed the paternal discipline 
of the gentle Metternich ? Who 2 forgotten that 
Norway, though one of the feeblest Powers, is yet 
the freest state of continental Europe? 

The increase of the power of a government b 


territorial aggrandizement is not attended with a | 


corresponding increase of the power of the people 


to resist its encroachment upon the liberties of the | 
With enlargement of territory comes in- | 
crease of standing armies, of navies, and, especial- | 


citizen, 


ly, of that which is more dangerous to liberty than 
either, of Executive patronage. All these instru- 


Anything for invading and | 


If Mexico was en- | 
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ments of power are concentrated; the means of 
resistance scattered and dispersed. What, in small 
republics, is the safeguard of their liberties—the 
distribution of power through a multitude of ju- 
risdictions and departments—becomes in greater 
commonwealths an engine for their overthrow, 
whenever increased and widely diffused patronage 
enables the Executive to control those jurisdic- 
tions. 

The States have neither fleets nor armies, and 
though the ordinary militia of a single one of them 
might set at defiance the whole military force which 
it has hitherto been our policy to maintain, yet it 
does not follow that the increased armies and navies 
which our contemplated expansion will oblige us 
to keep on foot may not enable an ambitious Presi- 
dent to establish a military despotism; and, as in 
ancient Rome, the soldiery raised to protect the 
frontier may supersede your electoral colleges, and 
impose upon you a Dictator, who shall supersede 
your Constitution and your laws. Even now tokens 
of evil augury may be discerned. The legions of 
Pennsylvania have cast their suffrages in Mexico. 
The ballot-box has become a part of the furniture 
of the camp, and the commander, whom military 
law invests with the power of life and death, jssues 
his orders for the * free” election of the civil ma- 
gistracy of a State, to whose jurisdiction neither he 
nor his troops are longer amenable. 

When thesoil of an independent country is suffi- 
ciently wide, and its climate sufficiently genial, to 
supply its population with the cardinal necessaries 
of human life, and reasonable means of exchange 
with foreign lands—when its physical power is 

, adequate to its defence against invasion and aggres- 
| sion, and when its rights toan equal position among 
civilized communities are recognized, it possesses 
all the necessary elements of true prosperity, and 
nothing is gained by further increase of power or 
extension of territory. This point we reached long 
_since. Indeed, our original limits fulfilled all the 
necessary conditions of national prosperity, and 
I much doubt whether we should not at this mo- 
ment have occupied a higher place among the na- 
tions of the earth than we now enjoy, if we had 
been content with the inheritance our wiser fathers 
devised tous. We had territory, such, in position 
and configuration; that it was wholly invulnerable 
from without, and at the same time so situated as 
| to give us the most enviable facilities for universal 
commerce, as well as for maritime power; we en- 
joyed a boundless variety of soil, climate, and 
natural productions; an extent of surface adequate 
| to the sustenance of a larger population than any 
_ kingdom of Europe, and yielding the most abundant 
| materials for industrial elaboration, the most plen- 
| tiful means of commercial exchange. What more 
than this has earth to offer to social man? I shall 
not dispute the wisdom of the acquisition of Flor- 
| ida and Eastern Louisiana. The latter seemed 
necessary, as a means of providing an outlet for 
the products of the teeming West, especially in the 
day when canals and railroads had not yet furnish- 
ed a better means of transport to the ocean than 


‘that famous river, which is ‘frozen for three | 


months in the year, and dry the remaining nine;”’ 
or even than that * inland sea,’? whose snags and 
sawyers are more formidable to navigators than 
the Libyan Syrtes, or the rock and whirlpool of 
old Scyllaand Charybdis; but I am not able to see 
wherein the lot of any American has been, or is 
likely to be, improved by further expansion. I 
cannot conceive that the value of plantations in the 
old southern States will be increased, by throwing 
into market the cotton and sugar lands of Texas; 
that the price of Genesee flour will be raised by 
competition with the vast grain-growing region 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky mountain 
desert; or that the commerce of New York, and 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and Charleston, will 
profit by the transfer of the China trade to the Bay 
of San Francisco, or the mouth of the Columbia. 
There is at Ieast no present necessity of extension 
|| for the accommodation of our growing population, 

or for any purpose of national trade or national 
defence; of it would, therefore, be worse than 
_ idle to wage a useless and a guilty war, to conquer 
for pomerty a territory which it will be quite able 
to secure for itself by honest means, whenever it 
|, May require it, 
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physical advantages of Oregon and California. But 
if they, indeed, are what they are represented to 
be, they well may, and no doubt will, one day form 
a separate confederacy. They are rapidly filling 
up with American emigrants, and they will soon 
be strong enough to maintain themselves as an in- 
dependent people. ‘They will sympathize with our 
institutions, and adopt our form of government, 
but they can never have a common interest with 
us, and the mutual good of all parties will demand 
that all political bonds between them and us should 
be severed. Why, then, persevere in this unprofit- 
able struggle, to acquire what cannot long be ours 
toenjoy?: 

But what evidence is there that the possession 
of New Mexico, or California, however perma- 
nent, can be attended with any solid advantages to 
the people of this country? They are separated 
from us by sterile and arid deserts, or chains of 
lofty and almost impassable mountains. They yield 
no natural products of commercial value which 
our own soil does not abundantly supply. They 
are described by the best informed explorers as 
being, in the main, unsuited to agriculture, unable 
to sustain a dense population, adapted only to the 
lowest form of semi-civilized life—the pastoral 
state. And, above all, they are inhabited bya 
mixed population, of habits, opinions, and char- 
acters incapable of sympathy or assimilation with 
our own; a race, whom the experience of an entire 
generation has proved to be unfitted for self-gov- 
ernment, and unprepared to appreciate, sustain, or 
enjoy, free institutions. 

Sut how is the war to be carried on? Every 
financial scheme hitherto proposed is based on 
the assumption, that the North will be generous 
enough, or stupid enough, to bear the sole pecuni- 
ary burden of a war, commenced and prosecuted 
with a single eye to the interests of, I will not say 
the people, but of certain political aspirants of the 
South. The annexation of Texas, a strictly south- 
ern measure, and the initiatory step towards this 
war, by giving the anti-tariff party a majority in 
the Senate, enabled those aspirants to deprive the 
industry of the North of the protection to which 
it was justly entitled, and which it had enjoyed, 
from the organization of the Government to that 
evil hour when the tariff of 1846 was adopted; 

and these same aspirants, and their followers, now 
| propose to tax our pockets, to pay for all the con- 
| sequences of that disastrous act. The Secretary 
of the Treasury recommends a duty on tea and 
coffee; other prominent Democrats have advised 
| the imposition of duties on the free list, a 
| many articles chiefly consumed at the North; an 
| others, again, stern republican haters, no doubt, of 
accumulated wealth, and luxury, and superfluity, 
' disinterestedly propose a tax on bank stock, and 
all articles of gold and silver. Disguise it as you 
will, it is plain that all these schemes are both cal- 
culated and designed to shift the whole pecuniary 
burden of the war upon the northern shoulders. 
| How much tea and coffee are consumed by the 
| three or four millions of southern slaves? What is 
‘the value of the jewelry that decks their persons, 
| and the forks, and spoons, and goblets of plate, that 
‘adorn their tables? How many of them consult 
| gold and silver watches, to know their hours of 
| Jabor, refreshment, and repose? The last Demo- 
| cratic House of Representatives resolved ,on motion 
| of a southern gentleman, “that the people of the 
| United Sates are two patriotic to refuse any neces- 
| sary tax in time of war.’’ How happens it that 
| no southern democratic financier has ever been 
|‘ natriotic’? enough to move a tax for the support 
of this war, embracing a certain description of 
| property possessed only by the South—* persons,” 
namely, ‘held in slavery, or involuntary servi- 
tude?’ And when that persecuted philanthropist, 
‘who has “achieved greatness’? by coupling his 
name with the far-famed proviso, moved a tax, 
apportioned according to the Constitution, on the 
same basis as Congressional representation, with 
what transports of jubilant ‘ patriotism” did the 
sweet South” hail the suggestion! Sir, the 
| Government organ very plainly intimated to him, 
| that his ** patriotism’ was of the sort so energeti- 
| cally anathematized by Dr. Johnson. 
Mr. Chairman, I warn gentleman that none of 


|| these shallow devices to tax one portion of this 


I am sceptical in regard to the exact truth of the || Confederacy for the benefit of another will succeed; 
' glowing descriptions we have heard and read of the '' and those who desire to protract the war must, in 
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the end, be content to bear their share, at least, of 
its burdens. It has been affirmed that no resort 
to direct taxation will be necessary. I am not of 
that opinion. We shall not know the cost of the | 
war so long as this Administration has it in its | 
power to conceal it from the people; but we know | 
enough of it to be certain that it cannot be carried 
on without an expenditure vastly greater than any 
previous conflict has occasioned. Mexico has 
thrice the pe ogres of this Confederacy at the 
outbreak of the American Revolution—a popula- | 
tion, though inferior to that of the colonies in the 
qualities of the soldier, yet not divided in opinion 
respecting the justice of their cause, nor half par- 
alyzed by ees doubts upon the lawfulness | 
of rebellion, but united as one man in defending 
their soil against the incursions of a foe alien in 
blood, and strangers in language and religion. If 
Great Britian, after eight years of warfare, the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of money, 
and the loss of many thousands of lives, was will 
ing to withdraw from the struggle with her former 
colonies, at the sacrifice of every point for which 
she contended, at what cost of money, with what | 
loss of life, and after how long a war, may we hope 
to extort from Mexico a peace which shall yield to 
us all that we choose to ask, and all she has to give? 
I have given my reasons for thinking that no 
increase of our present territory is desirable, and 
I believe itis now possible, by a union of the good 
men of all parties, to arrest the evils which must 
ensue from any further successful attempts at sec- 
tional aggrandizement. Let us unite in a solemn 
legislative declaration that this war shall not be 
yrosecuted with a view to the dismemberment of 
Mexico. Let us refuse all supplies to armies 
equipped for conquest, and proclaim to our sister 
republic that we are now ready to accept precisely 
the terms we oucht to have offered before we com- 
menced this unhappy war. I think myself entirely 
safe in saying, that if the honest convictions of a 
majority of both Houses do not compel them to 
sanction, by their votes, propositions like these, 
the world will be justified in believing that, with 
American legislators, the voice of patriotism is less 
heeded than the dictates of party. 
There is another consideration, which ought to | 
have weight with honest men of all parties, with 
the people of every section of the American Union: 
it is the certainty that any extension of our terri- 
tory in a southwestwardly direction involves the 
renewed agitation, and ina far more fearful shape, 
of the Missouri controversy. Whenever a treaty 
shall be presented to the Senate, embracing the | 
cession of Mexican territory, the question will be 
directly presented. Southern gentlemen affirm that 
no treaty, attended, directly or indirectly, with a 
prohibition of slavery south of 36° 30’, can be rati- | 
fied. We of the North demand that none shall be, | 
and are firmly persuaded that none can be, ratified | 
without. Why, then, conquer or buy provinces | 
which will be but an apple of discord, to be quar- || 
relled over, but not enjoyed? 
I admired the firmness which some southern gen- | 
tlemen, of both parties, displayed during the pend- 
ency of the Oregon question, in spite of popular 
clamor and the denunciations ofa venal press. They | 
saved this country from a war, which the folly of 
the Administration seemed to have rendered inevit- 
able, and compelled the settlement of a difficult and 
long-pending controversy upon terms of equitable 
adjustment, which the good sense of the nation | 
has fully approved. It remains for them to prove, 
what I have hitherto believed, and still trust, that | 
their conduct on that occasion was dictated by no 
jealousy of northern aggrandizement, to exercise | 
now the magnanimity they then professed, and | 
to refute the charge that they have constrained |) 
the Administration to truckle to omnipotent Brit- || 
} 


ain, and aided it to trample on impotent Mex- 
ico. 

There is, so far as I know, no particular anxiety | 
at the North to extend our boundaries in a north- | 
wardly direction, but such a feeling will inevitably | 
be excited by further acquisitions in the opposite | 
quarter, and itis well to understand that a con- 
federacy of States, a government independent of 
Great Britain, and even annexation to the United 
States, have all come to be debatable questions in 
Canada itself. 1 do not refer to any contemplated 
insurrection or violent revolution; bee it is certain 
that an entire though peaceful change in the ad- 
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ministration of those colonies, by which their gov- 
ernment shall become, in a great measure, assimi- 
lated to our own, and at no distant day allied 
with, if not merged in it, is both desired and ex- 


ected by a large proportion of those British sub- | 


jects in the provinces, who, a very few years since, 
detested nothing more thoroughly than American 
institutions? 

The vote on the supply bill of May, 1846, by 
which the existence of the war with Mexico was 
recognized, has been much insisted on as a com- 
mittal of those who voted for the bill to the support 
of all measures looking to the prosecution of the 
war. I donot esteem this argument a very ingen- 
uous one, on the part of those who advance it. It 
is notorious that the bill, as originally reported, 
contained no declaration of war, or recognition of 
the war as existing; that the false and offensive 
preamble embracing that declaration was offered as 
an amendment, after the time for debate had been 
limited to two hours, during which no Whig was 
allowed to obtain the floor; that the amendment 
was opposed by almost every Whig member of 
the House; that several amendments, simply pro- 
viding the necessary supplies, were rejected, and 
that, after the adoption of the preamble, the bill 
was immediately passed under the previous ques- 
tion. At that time nothing was known of Taylor’s 


| victories. The army was thought, by military 


men in Washington, to be in an eminently critical 
position; and it was believed, that though it might 
sustain itself for a few weeks, yet, unless relieved, 
it must inevitably soon be cut off by the Mexican 
forces. The consequences of a deteat would have 
been, in a high degree, disastrous. Weshould have 
lost our most reliable troops. A victory by the 
Mexicans would have stimulated them to desperate 
efforts to follow up the advantages they had gained. 
Foreign sympathies would have been enlisted in 
their favor, and foreign adventurers, by sea and 
land, would have flocked to their standard. These 


evils, it was hoped, might be averted, by sending | 
immediate succor to our gallant troops, whom the | 


temerity of the Administration had exposed to 
imminent hazard, and those opposed to the war 
were apparently left to choose between the sacri- 
fice of three thousand brave men and the support 
of a bill intended to save them, though prefaced by 
a preamble as false as the provocation of the war 


| was unjustifiable. The fact that war existed was, 


indeed, unquestionable, and the defence of our 
country and its troops was clearly a duty. Should 
we be deterred from the performance of this duty 
because a majority of this House chose to assert, 
in spite of our protestations to the contrary, that 
the war had been begun by the * act of Mexico?” 


We thought not. It was plain that a snare was | 


laid for us. The authors of the war desired to 


compel us to sanction it as just, or to expose us to | 


popular indignation for refusing supplies believed 
to be necessary to save the army from destruction. 
We took what seemed to be the only means of 


\| foiling this unworthy stratagem. We voted against 
_ the amendment, but, when that was forced upon us, 


we sustained the bill. 


Perhaps, after all, this was an error. Perhaps | 
we ought to have better known the valor of our | 


troops and the skill of their commanders, and to 
have hoped from these a more favorable result than 
we could dare to expect from the justice of our 


cause. But if this were so—if we erred in voting | 


supplies which then seemed indispensable for the 
salvation of our army, and which were asked for 


no other purpose,—we should be still more inex- | 


cusable for voting additional means now, when no 
such necessity exists, and when the iniquitous pur- 
pose of dismemberment, plunder, and conquest, is 
proclaimed, with a shameless profligacy of avowal, 
and an open contempt of law, human and divine, 


_ of which the civilized world has seen no example 


since the promulgation of the Christian dispensa- 


tion. Sir, I lack words to express my abhorrence | 


of the Heaven-daring insolence with which maxims 
that thieves and robbers would blush to own have 


been appealed to by influential American statesmen 


as the rules by which the foreign policy of this 
great nation is to be determined. YW 

has yet no name for that new crime whereby a 
mighty and highly cultivated people is to put itself 
without the pale of civilization, and declare itself 
the enemy of Jaw, and right, and humanity; his- 


‘tory records no instance of such a heinous and 
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_ impudent mockery of every sanction that man rey- 
erences and God has proclaimed. 
Besides these general reasons against furnishing 
‘supplies for the prosecution of the war, there are 
other sufficient grounds for refusing to comply with 
_ the demand of the President for additional forces. 
The regular regiments already organized are very 
far from full in rank and file. These the President 
has power to fill up by enlistment; and there is 
little probability that this can be accomplished 
| within the term of another twelvemonth. Why, 
then, organize new regiments, while the existing 
| ones are, and are destined to remain, mere skele- 
/ tons? The purpose is plain. The regiments are 
| to be raised, or rather officered, for no other end 
_ or aim but to increase the patronage of the Execu- 
tive, to enable it to reward hungry partisans, or 
purchase new ones, by a prodigal distribution of 
rank and emoluments. How will these regiments 
be officered? Will the higher commands be ten- 
dered to gentlemen of military education and ex- 
perience? Will faithful service in Florida, or in 
this Mexican war, be rewarded by fair promotion? 
| He that would know from what class these officers 
|, will be taken, needs but consult the records of the 
War Office for the last two years, and look at the 
‘| hordes of cormorants that flock hither from the 
| four quarters of the Union, at every rumored aug- 
| mentation of the army, and are even now trooping 
| at the heels of men in authority, and gaping for 
pay and rations. I know there are among the 
| applicants brave, honorable, intelligent men—men 
| who would-do credit to any service, any profes- 
'sion. But what are the mass of these valorous 
| Bobadils? Idle, debauched loafers, who, feeling 
no vocation for labor, and having experimentally 
| proved their incapacity to do aught better, conceive 
| themselves to be gifted with “* military genius,” 
,and charged with a mission to destroy and lay 
|, waste what creative nature and human industry 
|| have produced — political pe ee whose 
success in party stratagem has inspired them with 
lofty notions of their own abilities in military 
strategy—unkempt, unshaven coxcombs—micro- 
scopic martialists—truculent Tom Thumbs—ver- 
| dant, overgrown juvenals—burly, thrasonic Ana- 
| kim, with an air that reminds one of the giant’s 
| chant in the fable: 
Fee, faw, fum! 
I smell the blood of a Mexican! 
Dead or alive, I will have some! 

Truly, Mr. Chairman, I can say, with the poor 
young prince— 
| My eyes are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

|| Of such cheap stuff as this are chiefly made the 
self-puffed ‘* citizen-soldier’’ pseudo heroes of this 
Mexican war, whom blinded party zeal permits to 
usurp rank and honors denied to the wiser and bet- 
ter men, whose courage and skill, and heroic self- 
devotion, have enabled the adventurers who have 
supplanted them to reap a transient harvest of false 
glory, that as ill becomes the wearers as borrowed 
plumes the jackdaw. Brute courage, indeed, these 
| doughty paladins may have; [ see no reason te 
they should not. Risking themselves, they ris 
little, and valuing their own lives at nothing, they 
|| estimate them at just what they are worth. 

I have touched upon a point to which the atten- 
tion of the American public has been by no means 
as strongly drawn as its importance demands. | 
'| refer to the injustice with which the officers of the 
regular army have been treated. Not only have 
they been denied the promotion to which expe- 
rience and faithful service had entitled them, but 
it has been the studied effort of the Administration, 
and the party that sustains it, to deprive them of 
the credit which justly belongs to them for the 
brilliant successes that have crowned our military 
operations in Mexico, by ascribing to the mere 
animal courage of the volunteers and new raised 
regiments, results which were in a far greater de- 
|| gree due to the skill and intelligence of the edu- 
| cated gentlemen of the regular army, by whom the 
‘| most important movements were directed or ad- 
|| vised. lam not disposed to question the patriot- 
ism or the valor of the volunteers. ‘The American 
|| people have sufficiently exhibited these qualities 
, on other and less equivocal fields, and I have no 
doubt they will again be displayed in still more 
heroic forms, whenever a higher motive and a wor- 
thier cause shall demand their exercise. 
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But I fear the noble sentiment of patriotism has 
been too much alloyed by other impulses besidesa 
sense of duty to ourcountry. What was there, in 
fact, to call forth any special enthusiasm of patri- 
otic feeling? How had our country’s honor been 
tarnished, save by the acts of her own rulers? | 
What American hearth had been threatened with | 
desolation, what fields menaced with Mexican in- 
vasion? So far as the rescue of our gallant army | 
from the critical position in which it had been | 
placed, not, as I believe, by any error of judgment 
in the brave and wise man who led it, but by the 
express, though unconstitutional order of the Cab- || 
inet; so far as the protection of the country against | 
the serious evils which, both as immediate and in- || 
direct consequences, would have resulted from the | 
sacrifice of that army; so far as the conduct of the | 
volunteers has been prompted by such considera- 
tions, it has been eminently praiseworthy. But 
beyond this I fear there is little that a Christian or | 
a moralist can approve, little that a wise statesman | 
would desire to cherish. If you subtract from 
the impulses of those who have so eagerly rushed 
to the field, the hope of military fame, and perhaps 
of political advancement as its consequence, the | 
passion for the romance of danger, the love of da- | 
ring enterprise, and the expectation of wild adven- || 
ture in those strange and distant climes, which the || 


historians of the infernal exploits of Cortez have || 
made classic ground, you will, in too many instan- | 
ces, have little left but that savage thirst of blood, 
which eighteen centuries of Christian teachings 
have not yet been able to eradicate from the human | 
breast. 

But creditable as are our recent victories to the 
bravery of our troops, they are far more important 
to our national safety and renown, as furnishing to 
the world evidence that the highest order of strat- | 
egical talent exists among us, and that our system | 
of military education is able to produce as accom- 
ao a corps of officers as the best regulated | 

Suropean professional schools. 

The disposition to withhold from the regular 
officers the praise and the rewards to which they 
are justly entitled is not an accident, not a mere | 
matter of personal feeling with the members of the 
present Cabinet, but it is one among the many | 
evidences of a design, which has been long enter- 
tained by a certain party, to demoralize the army, 
break down its esprit de corps, abolish the Military 
Academy, and convert the military establishment | 
into an engine of political corruption. Thearmy, 
as formerly organized, is too conservative in its 
character and influence to suit the views of the 
destructive school. Education, subordination, dis- | 
cipline, permanent tenure of office, are formidable 
obstacles to the ‘* progress” of modern Democra- || 
cy; and among other * reforms,”’ which will sig- || 
nalize the triumph of radicalism, will be the sup- | 
pression of the school at West Point, rotation in 
office in the military service, and the establishment 
of the principle that political subserviency is the’ 
only route to military preferment. The introduc- 
tion of similar innovations into the navy is some- || 
what more difficult, but it is not impracticable even 
there; and in case a European war should require 
an increase of our marine, the oldest commodore 
may very probably find himself superseded by a 
et pilot, or an amateur captain of a private | 
yacht. 

{ know as little of the grounds on which the 
Administration has thought proper to take away 
one-half the effective strength of the army in Mex- 
ico, by recalling its accomplished commander, as 
1 do of those on which the Executive chose to give 
double strength and vigor to the Mexican forces 
by restoring to them their ablest general; and there- 
fore, however strong my impressions, I will not 
pronounce judgment beforehand on the propriety 
of that act. This much, however, I ma safely 
say, that a Cabinet, which has not had the gene- 
— to bestow upon General Scott a single per- 
sonal compliment for the greatest military achieve- 
ment of this generation, a single word ‘of praise on 
the anrivaliel genius displayed in the great com- | 
binations which alone rendered the prowess of our | 
troops available, and which have commanded the 
unbounded admiration of the ablest living cap- | 
tains, exhibits a spirit of illiberality towards a most | 
eminent and deserving fellow-citizen, which well | 
accords with the injustice of its policy towards | 
Mexico. 








| of the Senate at this late period of the debate. 


_ already so ably and so fully discussed. Itis merely | 


|| Island have a right to hear from me upon the ques- 
| tions involved in this debate, that 1 now address | 


| to examine into th 


| of our army upon the Rio Grande, then understood 


| cient for me to say, that [ believe the war to have | 


‘| ate cause of it wast 


| exercise of prudence; and that it was, therefore, 


the difficulties of our position, and protract the | 


| 
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THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. GREENE, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In tHe Senate, February 18, 1848. 


|The Senate having under consideration the Ten 


Regiment Bill— 
Mr. GREENE said: 
Mr. Presipent: When the act of May, 1846, 
recognizing the existence of the war with Mexico, | 


| passed the two Houses of Congress, I was absent 


on a visit to my family, and, therefore, my name 


| is not to be found on the Journal of the Senate upon 


that bill. I have since voted for supplies of men 
and money for the prosecution of this war; but I 
have now come to the conclusion that it is my duty 
to vote against the bill upon yourtable. It is due 


to the State which I have the honor in part to rep- || 


resent in this Chamber, that I should declare at 


| least some of the reasons which influence me in 
| the vote I am aboutto give. This, sir, must be my 


apology for throwing myself upon the indulgence 
I 
have no hope that anything I can say will influence 
the action of this body. I have no hope that I can | 
throw any new light upon a subject which has been | 


because I think the people of the State of Rhode 


ou. 
Had I been in my seat when the vote was taken 
upon the act passed in May, 1846, I do not doubt, 


| I never have doubted, that I should have acted | 
with Senators upon this and the other side of the || 
I should have en- | 


Chamber in voting for the bill. _ 
deavored, with my friends upon this side, to amend 
it, by striking out the objectionable preamble; but 
if we had not succeeded in that, in the emergency | 
presented to us by the message, and without time | 


to withhold my vote from a measure which I should | 
have deemed of pressing necessity for the safety 
to be in great peril from an overwhelming force. 
Ido not propose, Mr. President, to detain the 
Senate by any discussion of the origin or justice of 
this war. These questions have brought to their 
consideration the minds of men abler by far than | 
he who now addresses you, and the subject seems | 
to me to have been entirely exhausted. It is suffi- | 


| 


been unnecessarily pean that the immedi- | 
e order under which the army | 
was marched from Corpus Christi to the Rio 


Grande; that it might have been avoided by the 


unnecessary, and if unnecessary, unjust, at least to 
ourselves. 

I propose to confine myself, in the remarks which | 
I shall make, to the consideration of our present | 
position and future prospects, if the war be con- | 
tinued, and the measures and policy now recom- } 
mended by the President of the United States be | 
adopted. I shall endeavor to show that the char- | 
acter and objects of the war are changed; that it | 
is inconsistent with the intention of the framers . 
of, and parties to, the Constitution of the United | 
States, and with the spirit of that instrument itself, | 
to acquire and hold by conquest any foreign territory; | 
that it is not only unconstitutional, but would be | 
inexpedient and dangerous to our free institutions 
and to the permanency of the Union, to acquire | 
and hold any portion of Mexico by conquest; and | 
that to make the addition to the army now pro- 
posed is unnecessary, and would tend to increase | 


war. 

I will consider these various points as briefly as | 
I may. I shall not go over the whole of the wide | 
field embraced in these propositions, but shall con- | 
tent myself with offering only such remarks, in | 
regard to each, as shall sufficiently explain my | 
views in relation to them. 

Until the present session of Congress, every mes- | 
sage of the President of the United States, from that | 
of May, 1846, has held out the idea that the war 


unless by free and voluntary cession on the part of 


e facts in regard to the origin of || 
| the war, I should not have felt myself authorized 












would be prosecuted with vigor, but that no terri- | 
tory was to be permanently held by this country, | 


E. 
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Mexico, by treaty, and on fairand honorable terms. 
I think [ am correct in this position, that, until the 
annual message of the President of the United States 
to the present Congress, the idea of holding any por- 
tion of territory by conquest was never intimates by 
the Executive, nor indeed was it ever, so far as I 
recollect, suggested upon this floor. If this be true, 
then, I repeat, and it is demonstrable, that if we 
carry out the measures recommended in the mes- 
sage of December, 1847, we shall prosecute the 
war for objects not only not hitherto avowed, 
but, on the contrary, expressly disavowed by the 
Executive, and which are, in my opinion, utterly 
inconsistent with the welfare and prosperity of our 
country. For the purpose of showing this, I will 
_ compare the present annual message of the Presi- 

dent with his former messages. | will first refer 
| to the message of August 8, 1846. In that com- 
munication, the President, after speaking of the best 
mode of carrying on the war, says: 


| [tis my sincere desire to terminate, as it was originally to 


|| avoid the existing war with Mexico, by a peace justand hon- 
|| orable to both parties. 


It is probable that the chief obstacle 
| to be surmounted in accomplishing this desirable object will 
be the adjustment of a boundary between the two republics 
which shall prove satisfactory and convenient to both, and 
such as neither will hereafter be inclined to disturb. In the 
adjustment of this boundary, we ought to pay a fair equiva- 
leut for any concessions which may be made by Mexico.” 


‘* A peace just and honorable to both parties’? was 
then dewesd to be the object of the war. The 
language is explicit. It not only does not look to 
| the acquisition of territory by conquest, but it 


| expressly disavows and disclaims any such inten- 
tion. 

In the adjustment of the boundary, he says, 
**we ought to pay a fair equivalent for any concessions 
which may be made by Mexico.”’ 


| Again, in the annual message of December, 1846, 
| the President says: 


“The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as 
| the best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the de- 
| cision of the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture 

has been referred, may result in a speedy and honorable 
peace. With our experience, however, of the unreasonable 
course of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wisdom 
not to relax in the energy of our military operations until the 
result is made known. [n this view, itis deemed important 
| to hold military possession of all the provinces which have 
| been taken, until a definitive treaty of peace shall have been 
concluded and ratified by the two countries. 

‘The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
| there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby 
| secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well 
as to our much injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary 
demands against Mexico.”’ 


The President here reiterates his disavowal that 
the war has been ‘‘ waged with a view to conquest.”” 


And again, on the 13th of February, 1847, the 
President tells us: 


& While it is deemed to be our true policy to prosecute the 
war in the manner indicated, and thus make the enemy feel 
its pressure and its evils, I shall be at all times ready, with 
the authority conferred on me by the Constitution, and with 
all the means which may be placed at my command by Con- 
gress, to conclude a just and honorable peace.” 


Now, sir, what is the language of the President, 
and what are the measures proposed by him at the 
commencement of the present session? I will ask 
the indulgence of the Senate, whilst I read a pas- 
sage from the last annual message of the Execu- 
tive. The President there says: 


« Whilst our arms have been everywhere victorious, hav- 
ing subjected to our military occupation a Ia portion of 
the ernemy’s country, including his capital, and negotiations 
for peace having failed, the important questions arise, in 
what manner the war ought to be prosecuted; and what 
should be our future policy? IT cannot doubt that we should 
secure and render available the conquest which we have 
already made; and that, with this view, weshould hold and 
occupy, by our naval and military forees,all the ports, towns, 
cities, and provinces now in our occupation, or which may 
hereafter fall into our possession ; that we should press for- 
ward our military operations, andlevy such military contri- 
butions on the enemy, as may, as far as practicable, defray 
the future expenses of the war. 

«“ Had the Government of Mexico acceded to the equitable 
and liberal terms *d, that mode of adjustment would 
have been preferred. Mexieu having declined to do this 
and failed to offer any other terms which could be aece 
by the United States, the national honor, no less than the 
public interests, requires that the war should be prosecuted 
with inc energy and power, until a just and satisfac- 
tory can be ined. In the mean time, as Mexico 
refuses all indemnity, we should adopt measures to indem- 
nify ourselves, by appropriating permanently a ion of 
her territory. Early after the commencement of the war, 
New Mexico and the Californias were taken possession of 
by our forces. Our military and naval commanders were 
ordered to conquer and hold them, subject to be disposed of 
by a treaty of peace. 
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“These provinces are now in our undisputed occupation, 
and have atom so for many months; all resistance on the | 
part of Mexico having cease d within their limits. Iam sat- 
efied that they should never be surrendered to Mexico. 
Should Congress concur with mein this opinion, and that 
they should be retained by the United States as indemnity, 
I can perceive no good reason why the civil jurisdiction and 
laws of the United States should not at once be extended 
overthem. ‘To wait fora treaty of peace, such as we are 
willing to make, by which our relations towards them would | 
not bee onged, cannot be good policy ; whilst our own in- 
terest, « i that of the people inhabiting them, require that 
a stable, responsible, and free government, under our au- 
thority, should, as soon as possible, be established over them. 
Should Congress, therefore, determine to hold these prov 
inees permanently, and that they shall hereafter be consid- 
ered as Constiuent parts of our country, the early establish- 
ment of territonal governments over them will be important 
for the more perfect protection of persons and property ; 
and Lrecommend that such territorial governments be estab- 
lished. Tt will promote peace and tranquillity among the in- 
habitants, by allaying all apprehension that they may still 
entertain of being again subjected to the jurisdiction of Mex- 
ico. Linvite the early and favorable consideration of Con- 
grees to this important subject. 

* Besides New Mexico and the Californias, there are other 
Mexican provinces which have been reduced to our posses- 
rion by conquest. These other Mexican provinces are how 
governed by our military and naval commanders, under the 
ygeneralauthority which is conferred upon a conqueror by 
the laws of war, They should continue to be held as a 
means of coercing Mexico to accede to just terms of peace. | 
Civil as well as military officers are required to conductsuch 
a government Adequate compensation, to be drawn from 
coutributions levied on the enemy, should be fixed by law 
for such officers as may be thus employed. What further 
provision may become necessary, and what final disposition 
it may be proper to make of them, must depend on the fu- 
ture progress of the war, and the course which Mexico may | 
think proper hereafter to pursue.”’ 


Here, then, is proof abundant that the character 
and objects of the war are changed. By the rec- 
ommendation of the President, we are to render 
‘* available’? the conquests of Mexican territory 
which we have made. ‘* We should adopt measures 
to indemnify ourselves by appropriating permanently 
a portion of her territory.’’ We are to hold the 
provinces of New Mexico and the Californias, 
with or without a treaty. ‘“‘J am satisfied that they 
should never be surrendered to Mexico,’’ says the 
President of the United States. No subsutute— 
no equivalent—no payment of money, even, can 


change our relations to these provinces. In no 
event can they be surrendered to Mexico. What 


is this but utle by conquest? We have, and we | 
claim, no right to these provinces, over which we | 
ure to establish “ territorial governments,” except 
the right of the strongest. 
The obvious and striking difference between the | 
messages to which I have referred, shows that the 
policy recommended to Congress at the present 
time, is utterly at variance with that formerly 
avowed by the President. It must be apparent to 
the minds of all, from a comparison of these mes- 
sages—from contrasting the objects formerly avow- 
ed by the President with his language now, and 
the measures at present recommended by him, that 
gentlemen who heretofore have voted for men and | 
means for the prosecution of the war, may now, | 
without affording the slightest ground for the charge 
of inconsistency, record their votes avainst the bill 
under consideration, even if there were no other | 
reason for such votes. 
But, sir, in considering the measures now recom- 
mended, with reference to their effects, we should 
not confine ourselves merely to the views officially 
expressed by the President. In looking to the 


upon the right of acquiring territory by conquest, 
| he says: 


consequences of our action here, we should not be || 


unmindful of the “signs of the times,”’ as they are 
indicated by resolutions offered in this Chamber, 
by speeches and letters of distinguished members 
of the Administration party here and elsewhere, 
by the expressions of popular opinion, and by the 
tone of a portion of the public press. These afford 
strong indications that something beyond the an- 
nexation of a portion of Mexican territory may be 
the consequence of the measures proposed, and of 
the further prosecution of the war. 

It may be remarked, and indeed it must have 
struck every one, that we have never had any dec- 
laration from the war-making power of the objects 
of this war. We present to the world a strange 
spectacle—prosecuting, for nearly two years, a 
war, the objects of which, down to this moment, 
have not been declared by the war-making power, 
nor even, with any distinctness, by the Executive. 
We have carried on a “ vigorous war” * to obtain 
an honorable peace,’’ and we are now carrying on 
this war to obtain ‘indemnity for the past and 
security for the future.’’? Now, these words mean |: 
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just what the author of them may choose to say 
they mean. They are indefinite; for, east 
they are broad enough to cover anything, they in 
fact define nothing. We must, therefore, in ascer- | 
taining the objects and the possible consequences 
of this war, look to the opinions of gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber, who occupy high 
stations, and have great power and influence over 
the public mind. In forming our opinions in re- 
gard to the consequences likely to follow from the 
measures of the Administration, it is proper to 
consider them in connection with the expressions | 
of those who have been identified with its policy, 

in this Chamber and elsewhere. I have taken 

some pains to gather some of these evidences of 

opinion, and I feel satisfied, sir, that the question 

is eventually to be, whether we shall incorporate 

the whole of Mexico with these United States. I | 
have in my hand a speech of the honorable Sena- | 
tor from ‘Texas, who sits before me, [Mr. Hovs- | 
TON,] delivered at a great mass mceting, recently 

held in Tammany Hall, in the city of New York. 

And, sir, you will permit me here to remark, that 

we are not at liberty to value lightly the opinions 

of that gentleman, expressed at such meetings. 

They give a tone to popular sentiment. They are | 
dangerous, not merely from the effect they have 

upon the persons present on such occasions, but 

from the influence which they exercise upon the 

whole country through the medium of the public 

press. 


I find that, on the occasion referred to, the hon- 
orable Senator said: 


You may escape the small-pox, but you can never escape 
the contagion of land-loving. As sure as you live, it will 
become a part of your nature. There is not an American 
upon earth but what loves land. Itis the fact, though I say 
so only in my coarse and vulgar way. [The Senator did 
himself great injustice.) (Great applause.) Yourancestors, 
when they landed at Plymouth, upon that famous rock, were 
not long contented with that barren spot, but proceeded in 
their might, and went on progressing at Jamestown as well 
as at Plymouth, till all the country was possessed by them. | 
From the first moment they landed, they went on trading 
with the Indians, and cheating them out of their land. Now 
the Mexicans are no better than Indians, and I see no reason 
why we should not go on in the same course now, and take | 


| their land.”’ 


Well, sir, sentiments such as these, coming from 
so distinguished a personage, are calculated to have 
great weight. The example here held out for imi- 
tation cannot fail to have its effect. 

You love land, says the Senator. ‘* There is not 
an .Imerican on earth but what loves land.”’ | 

Then, sir, the alleged example of our ancestors 
is appealed to. You have always acquired terri- 


tory in this way, and in this way you must get | 


as much more as you can. Such is the tenor of | 
the gentleman’s remarks at that meeting. 
Sir, no great effort, no very strong arguments, 
are required to persuade masses of people of the 
justice of measures which their interest makes 
them but too willing to pursue; and when this | 
national land-loving propensity is held up as a 
sufficient justification, it would surprise us if it did 
not produce its natural effect. It excited ‘* great 
applause.”? Sir, when the same meeting was ad- | 
dressed by the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Foore,] and after he had given his views 


; 
“The enemy’s country is in our possession; and what 
shall we do with it?) You have declared what we shall do 
with it. You have declared, by your resolutions, what we 
shall do with it. We are not to withdraw our armies, for 
the present, atleast. Well, suppose it turns out that Mexico 
will never be able again to make known its separate national 
existence to the civilized world—that we shall have no gov- | 
ernment with which we can treat.” 


Then he asks, ‘*‘ What shall we do with Mex- 
ico?’’? The response comes at once from the | 
crowd—“‘ annex it’’—“ annex it.”’ 

The honorable Senator, indeed, said, ** I am not 
prepared for that;’’ but, sir, it was evident that the 
minds of the people had been prepared for it. 

This, sir, is not all. I have in my hand the 
resolutions presented by the honorable Senator 


'| from Alabama, [Mr. Bagsy,] one of which is as | 


follows: 


“Resolved, That conquest is a legitimate mode of acquiring 


territory, and.so recognized by the laws and the universal 
practice of civilized nations.”’ 


In connection with this, and as indicating what 
the honorable Senator means, I beg leave to read . 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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I find in a newspaper called the * Hannibal Cit 
Gazette,”’ published on the 27th of January, 1848: 


* Sena Tor BaGBy UPON ANNEXATION.—This United States 
Senator has written a letter to a gentleman in Tuscalons; 
in favor of the annexation of all Mexico to the United State 
He says : 

“* In every light which I can view the present condition 
of Mexico, and our relations towards her, I am irresistibly 
{the word as printed was “ inevitably :” it is changed at the 
request of the honorable Senator) led to the conclusion that 
there is no alternative left, but to reduce the country to ab- 
solute subjection, and extend the jurisdiction of our laws and 
institutions over it.’ ”? 


ty 
s. 


This language requires no comment. 

Again, sir, we have before us the resolutions of 
the honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. Dicx- 
INSON,] breathing the same spirit: 

* Resolved, That true policy requires the Government of the 
United States to strengthen its political and commercial re- 
lations upon this continent by the annexation of such contig- 
uous territory as may conduce to that end, and can be justly 
obtained; and that neither in such acquisition, nor in the 
territorial organization thereof, can any conditions be con- 
stitutionally imposed, or institutions be provided for or estab- 
lished, inconsistent with the right of the people thereof to 
form a free sovereign State, with the powers and privileges 
of the original members of the Confederacy. 

* Resolved, That, in organizing a territorial government for 
territory belonging to the United States, the principles of 
self-government, upon which our federative system rests, 
will be best promoted, the true spirit and meaning of the 
Constitution be observed, and the Confederacy strengthened, 
by leaving all questions concerning the domestic policy 
herein to the legislature chosen by the people thereof.” 

And to these, the honorable Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Yutee] offers this emendment: 

«That the territory belonging to, or which may be acquired 
by, the United States, is the common property of the Union, 
and the sovereignty over the s»me vests in the people of the 
several States composing the Union. 

‘Resolved, further, That the ’'ederal Government has no 
delegated authority, nor the territorial community an inhe- 
rent right, to exercise any legislative power within the said 
territories by which the equal right of all the citizens of the 
United States to acquire and enjoy any part of the common 
property may be impaired or embarrassed.” 

And then we have the resolutions presented to 
this body by my friend, the Senator from Indiana: 

* Resolved, That no treaty of peace can be made with 
Mexico, having a proper regard for the best interests of the 
United States, which does not establish as a boundary be- 
tween the two nations the most suitable line for military 
defence. 

“ Resolved, That in no contingency can the United States 
consent to the establishment of a monarchical government 
within the limits of Mexico, by the intervention of European 
power. 

“ Resolved, That it may become necessary and proper, as 
it is within the constitutional capacity of this Government, 
for the United States to hold Mexico as a territorial append- 
age.”’ 

Well, Mr. President, it is true that honorable 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, who 
have discussed this bill upon this floor, have not, 
all of them, avowed their intention or desire to 
carry on this war for the purpose of conquering the 
whole of Mexico. Indeed, the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. Cass] 
disavows all such intention. Whilst, however, he 
made the disavowal, he remarked that such a re- 
sult might come; and if it should, he did not believe 
that even the absorption of the whole of Mexico 
** would kill us.” 

Again: the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations [Mr. Sevier] states, distinctly, his 
opinion that this issue may be forced upon the 
Democratic party at the next Presidential election, 
and clearly avows that, should the alternative be 
the withdrawal of our troops altogether, without 
any acquisition of territory, or the subjugation of 
the entire Mexican territory, he goes for taking 
the whole of Mexico. 

These are ‘‘ the signs of the times,”’ sir; these 
are opinions not lightly expressed; they emanate 
from no insignificant sources. They are operating 
upon the public mind, sir—who can doubt it? It 
was said, on a former occasion, in this Chamber, 
that it would be necessary to prepare the public mind 
for war. Perhaps, sir, it is now necessary to pre- 
pare the public mind for that, to hear which, should 
awaken alarm in the breast of every American Sen- 
ator. . 

These apprehensions may be but shadows, sir; 
but ** coming events cast their shadows before.”’ If 
any gentleman in this Senate will look back to the 


_ period preceding the last Presidential election, and 
‘recall to his memory the condition of the question 


of the annexation of Texas then, and compare it 
with the state of the question of the acquisition of 
the whole of Mexico now, he will, I think, see 


an extract from a letter, said to be from him, which '' that the issue hinted at by the honorable Senator 
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from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] will be the issue 
involved in the next Presidential contest. He will 
also see, sir, that all the expressions of opinion to 
which I have alluded are but preparations of the 
public mind for the agitation of that question, as 
the great issue upon which the Democratic party 
intends to go into the next election of a Chief | 
Magistrate. 

I now proceed, Mr. President, to the considera- 
tion of the second question that I propose to discuss, 
which is, the right of the Government of the United 
States, in accordance with the spirit of our Con- 
stitution, to hold foreign territory by the title of 
conquest alone. The Constitution of our Union 
was framed for the government of the old United 
States, and the territory which they occupied or 
owned. It was framed by delegates from the States 
themselves, and adopted by the people; it was 
framed for an Anglo-Saxon race. Its powers were 
all delegated powers, and they are limited by the 
instrument itself. Its objects were all defined. It 
contemplated no acquisition of territory beyond 
the limits of the Union. True, the treaty-making 
power was therein given to the General Govern- | 
ment, as also was the war-making power, but it was 
for purposes essential to the efficiency of the instru- | 
ment, which purposes are set forth with exactness | 
in the preamble: 


‘© We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the zeneral 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

These were the objects for which the Consti- 
tution was framed—*‘ to provide for the common 
defence, and to promote the general welfare’’ of the 
parties to the compact. It contemplates no exten- 
sion of its benefits beyond the parties to the instru- | 
ment. The power was given to Congress to admit 
new States; but, evidently, the power so granted 
had reference to new States erected within the old 
territory. This was the view taken at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, and it continued | 
to be entertained, until the period of the purchase 
of Louisiana by Mr. Jefferson. That purchase 
was never justified by its distinguished projector 


on the ground of its constitutionality, but purely | 
and entirely upon the ground of the necessity of | 


the case. 
I propose to trace, as briefly as I can, the great 


departure that has taken place from the true intent || 


of the Constitution, in this respect, and to show 

how, step by step, we have at length arrived at the 

point where we claim for the United States the 

power to take and hold foreign territory, simply by | 
the right of conquest. I have said that Mr. Jetfer- | 
son himself justified the treaty by which Louisiana 

was acquired solely on the ground of necessity. It 

was indispensable to the growth and prosperity of 
the western portion of the States that an outlet, 

through the river Mississippi, should be obtained 

for their produce. When I speak of the doubtful 

power which was exercised in the formation of that 

treaty, I wish to be clearly understood, however, 

as not intending to depreciate or undervalue, in any 

degree, the vast advantages arising from it. There 

were, no doubt, very satisfactory reasons for the 

annexation of that large extent of spuniey But 

I was about to refer to the opinion of Mr. Jefferson 

on the subject. In his letter to Judge Brecken- 

ridge, in August, 1803, he says: 

“This treaty must of course be laid before both Houses, 
because both have important functions to exercise respect- 
ing it. They, [ presume, will see their duty to their coun- 
try, in ratifying and paying for it, so as to secure a good 
which would otherwise probably be never again in their 
power. But I suppose they must then. appeal to the nation 
for an additional article to the Constitution, approving and 
confirming an act which the nation had not previously au- 
thorized. The Constitution has made no provision for our 
holding foreign territory, still less fur incorporating foreign 
nations into our Union, The Executive, in seizing the fu- 
gitive occurrence which so much advances the good of their 
country, have done an act beyond the Constitution. The 
Legislature, in casting behind them metaphysical subleties, 
and risking themselves like faithful servants, must ratify and 
pry for it, and throw themselves on their country for aoe 
for them unauthorized what we know they would have done 
for themselves had they been in a situation todoit. It is 
the care of a guardian, investing the money of his ward in 
purchasing an important adjacent territory, and saying to 
him when of age, ‘I did this for your good. I pretend tono 
right to bind you. You may disavow me, and I must get out 
of the — asi can. I thought it my duty to risk myself 
for you.’ But we shall not be disavowed by the nation, and 
their act of indemnity will confirm and not weaken the Con- 
stitution by more strongly marking out its lines.” 
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| The same gentleman again says, in his letter to 
| Levi Lincoln, dated August 30, 1803: 


«On further consideration as to the amendment to our 
| Constitution respecting Louisiana, [I have thought it better, 
instead of enumerating the powers which Congress may ex- 
ercise, to give them the same powers they have as to other 
portions of the Union generally, and to enumerate the spe- 


; cial exceptions, in some such form as the following : 


| *€ Louisiana is ceded by France to the United States; its 
white inhabitants shall be citizens, and stand, as to their 
| rights and obligations, on the same footing with other citi- 
zens of the United States in analogous stations. Save only 
that as to the portion thereof lying north of an east and west 
line drawn through the mouth of Arkansas river, no new 
State shall be established, nor any grants of land made other 
than to Indians, in exchange for equivalent portions of land 


shall be made for these purposes. 

* Florida, also, whensoever it may be rightfully obtained, 
| shall become a part of the United States; its white inhabit- 
ants shall thereupon be citizens, and shall stand, as to their 
rights and obligations, on the same footing with other citi- 
zens of the United States in analogous situations. 

“ T quote this for your consideration, observing that the 
less that is said about any constitutional difficulty the bet- 
ter; and that it will be desirable for Congress to do what is 
necessary tn silence.’ 


In a letter addressed to Wilson €. Nicholas, 
dated September 7, 1803, he also says: 

“ But when | consider that the limits of the United States 
are precisely fixed by the treaty of 1783—that the Constitu- 
tion expressly declares itself to be made for the United 
States—I cannot help believing the intention was not to per- 


whose authority alone, they were then acting. [ do not 
believe it was meaut they might receive England, Ireland, 
Holland, &c., into it, which would be the case on your con- 
struction. 
the one safe, the other dangerous; the one precise, the other 
indefinite—I prefer that which is safe and precise. I had 
rather ask an enlargement of power from the nation, where 
itis found necessary, than to assume it by a construction 
that would make our powers boundless. Our peculiar se- 
curity is in the possession of a written Constitution. Let 
us not make it a blank paper by construction. I say the 
| Same as to the opinion of those who consider the grant of 
the treaty-making power as boundless. If it is, then we 
have no Constitution. If it has bounds, they can be no 
others than the definitions of the powers which that instru- 
ment gives. 
mitted to the Federal Government, and gives all the powers 
necessary to carry these into execution. Whatever of these 
| enumerated objects is proper for a law, Congress may make 

the law; whatever is proper to be executed by way of a 
treaty, the President and Senate may enter into the treaty ; 


may pass the sentence. 
their enumeration of powers is defective. 


nary case of all human works. Let us go on, then, perfect- 
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occupied by them, until an amendment of the Constitution 


mit Congress to admit into the Union new States which | 
should be formed out of the territory for which, and under | 


When an instrument admits two constructions— | 
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foreign territory could be annexed by any other 
mode. The Federal Constitution has been regarded 
as a compact between the original States, and what- 
ever the opera‘ion of the contract might be in other 
respects, the several States, be their size what it 
ere were to have an equal representation in this 
body. A vote of two-thirds being required to sanc- 
tion a treaty for the acquisition of territory, there 
| would always be something like safety in a treaty 
| ratified by the Senate. When the proposition to 
| annex Texas was presented, the constitutional 
majority could not be obtained. But the Demo- 
cratic party at the Baltimore Convention had made 
annexation one of the great issues of the Presiden- 
tial election, and it was necessary that the decree 
of that convention should be carried into effect. 
| The decree was accordingly executed in the shape 

cm resolutions; and thus was the check and 
safeguard provided by the Constitution broken 
| down, and the new principle established, that for- 
| eign territory may be annexed by the passage of 


|| joint resolutions by the two Houses of Congress, 


with the approbation of the President. One would 
have thought that this was going quite far enough, 
and that we ought to pause here. But no, sir; we 
are now required to take another and a bolder step, 
and to recognize the principle that foreign territory 

—territory which has never been the property of 

this country—may be acquired and incorporated 
|into this Union by the mere right of conquest. 
| However barbarous this mode of acquisition may 
be, it cannot be denied that it has, to a certain ex- 
tent, been recognized under other forms of govern- 
ment. But, sir, | do deny that, under our consti- 
tutional compact, under the bond entered into by 
the States with each other, permanent acquisition 


|| of territory can thus be made. 


It specifies and delineates the operations per- | 


; 


whatever is to be done by a judicial sentence, the judges | 
Nothing is more likely than that | 
This is the ordi- | 


| ing it, by adding, by way of amendment to the Constitution, | 


| those powers which time and trial show are still wanting.’’ 


I am aware, sir, that these letters have heretofore | 


| been frequently referred to, but they have such a | 


direct bearing on the subject Iam considering, that 
I shall be excused for calling your attention to them 
at this time. 

Nor was this, sir, the opinion of that distin- 
guished statesman alone. 


Similar views, I am | 


satisfied, were maintained by Mr. Manison, and | 


I know that the venerable Jonn Qutncy Apams 
avowed and maintained the same opinions; and 
such indeed were the sentiments of many of our 


ablest and wisest statesmen at the time of the | 


acquisition of Louisiana. General acquiescence, 
subsequently, seems to have made it a part of the 
Constitution that the treaty-making povee may 
annex foreign territory to the United tates. 


The nextacquisition of territory wasthatof Flor- | 
ida, which, Senators will bear in mind, was also 


effected by treaty. Recently, and lastly, came the 
annexation of Texas. In this last instance, how- 
ever, the treaty-making power having been appeal- 
ed to in vain, a more summary mode of proceeding 
was adopted to evade the restrictions by which that 
power was trammelled. The two-thirds vote was 
found inconvenient by the friends of the measure, 
and recourse was had to annexation by joint resolu- 
tion, whereby the new territory was made a part of 
our Union, and that, too, in this body bya bare ma- 
jority. Treaties require a two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate, where the smaller States have equal weight with 


the larger; but if new territory can be annexed to || States. The representation of the slave popu 


| the Union by a bare majority of both Houses, what 
| is to become of the security of the weaker members 
| of the old Confederacy, whose rights may thus be 
| sacrificed by the addition of States, co atively 
| without population, whenever it may suit a domi- 
| nant party to adopt such a policy? We had gone 
| 80 far beyond the construction put upon the Con- 
| stitution by Mr. Jefferson as to believe that the 
treaty-making power could annex foreign territory; 
| but it has been, I think, but seldom contended that 


I will not trespass further upon the time of the 
Senate by dwelling upon this branch of my sub- 
| ject; but will now proceed, sir, to consider the 
| third question, upon which I propose to make a 

few remarks—the expediency of the proposed an- 
| nexation of new territory beyond the limits of our 
| present possessions. 
| The annexation of any portion of Mexico to this 
Union is, in my opinion, to be deprecated, first, 
and principally, because we can effect no annexa- 
tion without raising a question which we cannot 
| but consider the most dangerous that can possibly 
be agitated in this country. I refer to the question 
of slavery. 

On this subject, sir, we have before us resolu- 
tions from various States expressing their decided 
opposition to the extension of the area of slavery, 
which may, and probably will follow, and be con- 
sequent upon any acquisition of Mexican territory. 
I am aware that the policy indicated by these 
resolutions, and by the Wilmot Proviso, as it is 
called, has been termed an ‘ aggressive policy, on 
the part of the free States. In behalf of those 
States, at any rate the one from which 1 come, L 
beg leave to deny that the policy can justly be 
termed ‘‘ aggressive.’’ It is the course indicated 
by a due regard to their safety and the protection 
of their rights and interests. 

The ordinance of 1787, made under the old Con- 
federation, was intended to settle, and regarded as 
settling, the whole question, as to the States of this 
Union in which slavery should be permitied to 
exist. 





1 This was the ordinance, forever ‘* unalierable but 


! 
i 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


| by common consent,” in full force when the Consti- 
| tution was framed and adopted. The Constitution 
was ratified with reference to it. It was regarded 
| as a part of the compact, and one of the early acts 
| of the first Congress, under that Constitution, was 
| a recognition, or rather adoption of it, as an exist- 
| ing fundamental law. 
| Among the most important subjects of discus- 
| sion in the Convention which formed the Consti- 
| tution was the distribution of power anes the 
ation 
| was a matter of compromise between the States. 
Neither the free nor slave-holding States looked to 
the acquisition of any territory beyond the limits 
| of the States and territory then in existence. To 
| that. compromise we conscientiously adhere. We 


\| hold fast to the spirit and intent of the Constitution. 


mitted to the introduction of 
slavery is tolerated, which 
\| have been created out of foreign territory,and which 
were never contemplated by the framers of the 


\| We have already sub 
‘| new States, in which 








| 
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addition to our slave-holding territory, by the an- 
nexation of Texas, larger than eight or nine of the 
old thirteen States, and out of which new States 
are to be created. 

We say to the South, we can go no further. 
The free States take this ground. We want no 
more territory. We have had enough of the in- 
troduction of new slave-holding States from foreign 
territory, acquired since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. We cannot consent to go beyond the point 
at which we have already arrived, Our views upon 
this question are different from yours; we claim to 
be as conscientious as you; we regard slavery asa 
great moral evil, and cannot consent to its further 
extension. We regard the institution of slavery, 
not only as a moral evil, but we look upon it, also, 
asa great political evil. The people of the south- 
ern States are represented in Congress, not accord- 
ing to their population, but in accordance with the 
amount of their property. This is a political evil, 
to the increase of which we cannot consent. 

On the other hand, gentlemen tell us that a re- 
striction will never be submitted to by the South. 
Each party is equally positive, and conceding that 
both are equally honest in the assertion of what 
they conceive to be their rights, is it not evident, 
that, with the feelings which are manifested on 
this subject, you hazard the safety of the Union, 
by the contemplated addition to your limits? 

I have before referred to the resolutions and 
amendments of the Senators from New York and 
Florida, [Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Yurer,] on 
this subject, and already, in anticipation of what is 
looked for as the result of this war, has this ques- 
tion been debated here. What, then, I would ask, 
sir, is the true and patriotic course to be pursued ? 
Why, to acquire no more territory, and thus avoid 
this element of strife and discord. You have al- 
ready territory enough, extending itself throughout 
every variety of soil and climate. God has blessed 
you with what is sufficient—why, then, do you 
desire to add to your wide possessions? Will 
it enhance your power and importance as a na- 
tion? No, sir; years, if not centuries, must roll 
by, before your population can occupy the terri- 
tory which you now possess. Then why adopta 
course that cannot fail to agitate our Union to its 
very centre?) Why, sir, | would ask, shall we 
force upon ourselves this fearful issue? For my- 
self, I can see no possible good that can arise from 
it; whilst, on the other hand, I cannot avoid see- 
ing that it is»pregnant with mischief, and fraught 
with evils of the most dangerous and appalling 
character. 

But, sir, there is still another, and, perhaps, not 
much less important point of view, in which this 
matter is to be aaeded. Looking to the proba- 
bility that we are to be encumbered with the whole 
of Mexico; that ** manifest destiny ,’’ or some other 
equally potent cause, is to force us to the embrace 
of this leabouine “dead body”’—looking to the 
probability of such being the result of the measures 
proposed by the President of the United States, I 
am led to another consideration. There are in 
Mexico, with a population of 8,000,000, about 
5,000,000 of Indians. These Indians, sir, are 
free men, and under our form of Government must 
be permitted to enjoy the rights which belong to 
freemen. They are, it must be granted, an igno- 
rant and uneducated race; but what of that? You 
cannot, on that account, refuse them the exercise 
and enjoyment of these rights. ‘This reasoning, it 
will be borne in mind, applies to a portion, as well 
as to the whole of Mexico. Annex them, sir, and 
make them a portion of your countrymen, and 
what will you do with them? 
millions of Indians, you will perhaps have two 
millions more, belonging to the mixed races, or 
castes, as they are called, varying in color, and pos- 
sessing every variety of complexion. What will 
you do with this population? 
from the South agree that this portion of your 
American population, as it will then be, shall have 
all the rights of freemen conferred upon them? 
Are they prepared for this? and are they ready to 
endow them, among other rights, with the rightof 
being eligible to seats in the two Houses of Con- 
gress? 


would say, that I should be wholly unwilling to 


confer upon them political rights at present; and I . 


We have recently acquiesced in an 


Besides these five | 


Will our friends | 


Mr. Foore. If the Senator desires a reply, I | 
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will add, that since 1835, not a single one of them | 


has been in the enjoyment of those rights. 

Mr. Greene. | believe the authorities differ 
upon that point. However, be that as it may, it 
is unnecessary to discuss that question at present. 
The honorable Senator would not have them on 
this floor immediately, but it would come to this 
result eventually. You must give them the rights 


of citizens, and it matters but little whether it be | 


done now, or twenty years hence. They will not, 
in the meanwhile, change their complexions, their 
habits, nor their natures, although they may be 
somewhat better informed. 

I do notknow what term of probation they would 
have to submit to; but one thing I do know, which 
is, that if you annex these people by conquest, or 
by treaty, and do not extend to them the rights of | 
other citizens, you violate one of the principles 
which lie at the foundation of our free institutions 
—one of the earliest principles avowed by the 
framers of our Constitution—the right of self-gov- 
ernment. Will you deny to them this right? You 
cannot do so. It would bean utter violation, I re- 
peat, of the great principle upon which this Govern- 
ment is based, that all government is of the people, 
and emanates from them. ‘To deny to these people 
the rights of citizens, would be an outrage upon the | 
principles on which our Revolution was founded. 

Mr. Sevier. Do I understand the honorable 
Senator to say, that there are two millions of blacks 
in Mexico? There are but six thousand negroes. 


Mr. Greene. My authority is the Senator from | 


Tennessee. 

Mr. Beit. The Senator was speaking of castes. 

Mr. Sevier. In regard to the negroes and In- 
dians, they have never exercised the right of voting; 
they are prohibited by the constitution, unless they 
have been taxed, 

Mr. Greene. In some instances, a property 
qualification is required. 

Mr. Footer. According to Mr. Jefferson, as 
cited by the Senator from Rhode Island, it was 
inexpedient to permit any but the ** white inhabit- 


ants’’ to enjoy the rights of citizenship in Lou- | 
i Does the Senator concur with his own 


isiana, 
chosen authority ? 

Mr. Greene. The Senator may have so under- 
stood me; but if he were acquainted with the his- 
tory of my political life, he would not suppose that 
I concurred with Mr. Jefferson in everything. I) 
do concur in some of the views which he has ex- | 


pressed in regard to the Constitution; but | must || 


say, that I have agreed but seldom with him upon 
matters of State policy. I referred to him as being 
high authority, and particularly on account of his 
having been the projector of the acquisition of Lou- | 
isiana. I also referred to Mr. Adams, and other | 
great men of that period. I gave these opinions, | 


coming from different sources, in order to show | 


you the doubts which then existed with reference | 
to the power of making additions to the established | 
limits of our country. 


tion, and the most valuable portion too, of her ter- 
ritory. That is, I believe, about the number of 
troops that were landed at Vera Cruz. With an 
army of only six thousand men, you have entered 
and become possessed of her capital. Her Goy- 
ernment is entirely prostrated and powerless—her 
army is dispersed—she has no power to raise 
money, and no spirit to raise men; and, in the 
face of all this, you now ask authority to organize 
ten new regiments of regulars and twenty of vol- 
unteers, to enable you to retain possession of that 
which you have acquired, and to make further 
conquests. 

It appears to me, sir, perfectly evident, that this 
increase cannot be necessary for any legitimate 
object—any object, at least, in promoting which [| 
can concur. If you persevere and subjugate the 
rest of Mexico, and annihilate éven the shadow of 
a government that is left to her, with whom are 
you to negotiate? What power on her part will 
there be to make a treaty? You can institute no 
authority which can give any sort of permanence 
to any treaty that may be made with you. You 
may, it is true, send out your armies and take 
possession of the remaining States; but of what 
avail will it be, unless you continue your military 
occupation of them? These, sir, are questions 
which force themselves upon our attention. You 
will not have a peace, but you will have the whole 
of Mexico; and, as the Senator from Mississippi 
very properly asked, *‘ what will you do with it?” 
I am very much afraid, sir, that honorable Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber will have so 
prepared the public mind for such a state of things 


_—will have so encouraged the land-loving disposi- 


But, sir, one of the projects under contemplation 1 
1} 


seems to be, to hold Mexico as a ‘ territorial ap- 
pendage.”’ I will not anticipate what my honorable | 
friend from Indiana has to say upon that subject. 


'I have simply to remark, that if you attempt to 


hold any portion of Mexico by conquest, it involves 
the necessity of keeping on foot a large standing 
army. No one, who will reflect for an instant on 
the character of the people of Mexico, can suppose 
that you will be able to hold that country as you 
do Louisiana and Florida. The possession of their 
territory will make it necessary to keep up a stand- 
ing army, which standing army cannot be less 


_ than the force with which you have conquered the 


whole country. 

A single word now, sir, in reference to the pro- 
posed increase of the army, and I shall cease to 
occupy your time and attention. I say, then, sir, 
that according to the view which I have taken of 
this question, the increase of the army, as pro- 
posed by the bill under consideration, would tend 
to make the difficulties of our position greater than 
they now are, and to protract the war. You have 
in Mexico at present an army of about forty-five 
thousand men, and you have the power, under 
existing laws, to enlist an additional force of eight 
thousand. Without this bill, you have authority, 
then, already, to keep an army of over fifty thou- 
sand men in Mexico. With a force of twelve 


| 


| 
| 


| 


tion, which, we are told, is so irresistible in its 
power, and so characteristic of our countrymen— 
that, when our people are asked what shall be done 
with it, the answer of too many of them will be, 
“Annex it—annex it.’? Of all the evils that can 
befall this country, Mr. President, this, in my 
opinion, would be the greatest. Regarding it as 
such, and looking to the probability of such a re- 
sult, growing out of the measures proposed by the 
Executive, I cannot sanction these measures. I 
would vote, as readily as any gentleman on this 
floor, for any supplies of men or means necessary 
for the safety of the gallant spirits who compose 
the army, did I believe them to be in any danger. 
I shrink from no responsibility that may be incur- 
red in taking proper care of them; but, under the 
present aspect of affairs, it is not my intention, 
nor do I think I can be induced by any considera- 
tion, to vote for any increase of the military force 
of the country. 
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The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
military foree— 

Mr. BREESE said: 

Mr. Presipent: | never rise in this presence, 
upon the most ordinary occasion, either to explain 
or defend a measure purely local in its character, 
without some embarrassment; and that feeling is 
greatly increased, as you may well suppose, when 
questions of vital importance to the nation are 
under discussion, calling forth, as those have, con- 
nected with this bill, the best efforts of the most 
distinguished members of this body. Nothing, 
sir, but an overwhelming sense of the duty I owe 
to the State which has honored me so much, and 
whose patriotism has been so signally exhibited 
from the very commencement of. this war, and 


_ whose people take the deepest interest in its prog- 


ress and success, could have broken the silence I 


| had imposed upon myself, so far as the mere object 
of the bill itself is concerned. 


It is upon those 
great topics, which throw the bill quite into the 
shade, that I wish to express my opinions fully 
and without reserve—premising, however, that 
they are my own individual opinions, for which 
neither the Administration, nor any member of it, 
nor the party with which I act, are in the slightest 


thousand men, you have conquered a great por- i| degree responsible. They have been formed after 


th 
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much careful deliberation and anxious inquiry, 
and with a desire solely to arrive at correct con- 
clusions; and if they are unsound, or of wicked 
and dangerous tendency, or impracticable, they 
will find no echo in the public heart, and influence 
in no degree the public judgment. My State, sir, 
has aright to this expression from me, to enable 
it to judge if I properly sustain here the important 
relation their partiality has created between us, 
and if I fully meet all the responsibilities which it 
imposes upon me. I have said, sir, that the people 
of that great and patriotic State take the most 
lively interest in this war, and in all the questions 
connected with it; and look with confidence and 
hope to some grand achievement as its final result. 
From its inception, on the first call to arms to repel 
the aggressive act of Mexico, and to punish her 
for her injustice and her wanton invasion of our 
territory, the people there, with one heart and one 
mind, were found on the side of their country, the 
only strife among them being a generous rivalry 
as to who could best serve it in the hour of its 
need. Eight thousand of its choicest chivalry 
offered themselves at the call, of whom four thou- 
sand were accepted, wh8 repaired at once to the 
field, with an alacrity never before manifested, and 
in the campaign which followed, covered them- 
selves with undying glory. 

It was my fortune, sir, to be addressing the 
Senate at the last session, on the three-million bill, 
on the very day of the hard-fought battle of Buena 
Vista, when my thoughts, as they had often done 
before, turned to those noble spirits, my neighbors 
and my friends, who had left all the fond endear- 
ments of home—severing those dear family ties 
they knew so well how to appreciate—to do battle | 
for their country in a foreign land, inspired only 
by the fervor of a generous patriotism, when I 
was prompted thus to speak of them: 


“They have proved, by the sufferings they have endured 
by disease, and by performing the most wonderful marches 
in modern times—advancing forty miles in a day, bivouack- 
ing at night with half rations, and showing, by their discipline 
and prompt obedience to orders, that they can be relied upon 
in any and every emergency; and though it bas been denied 
them to participate in the perils of the battle-field, they have 
given the strongest assurances, thatin it they would ‘not fail 
to reap a full harvest of glory.” 


That prophecy, sir, was at that very moment 
fact; at that very hour they were gathering glory 
at the cannon’s mouth—and so long as Buena Vista | 
shall be a familiar word—so long as the mountains 
there, in whose sight they fought and fell, shall 
lift their summits to the sky—so long will the val- 
orous deeds of the gallant Illinoians be remember- 
ed and rehearsed. At Cerro Gordo, too, sir, they 
exhibited like evidences of gallantry—exalting by 
their deeds, not only the character of their State, || 
but of the whole country, to which they had so | 
signally manifested their devotion. These troops, 
sir, were of the best blood of the State, composed of 
gentlemen of character at home, each one of whom, 
in battle, felt as if he had not only the character || 
of his country to sustain, but his own individual 
character, and that made them then—as they will | 
be ever—invincible. And, sir, so far as the imme- | 
diate object of this bill is concerned, and in answer | 
to the remark that.the troops cannot be raised by | 
it in any reasonable time, I should not fear to 

ledge myself that on its being known that it had 
vecome a law, one-half of the whole number can 
be there instantly raised, of the same material and 
under the same inspiration. The people of that | 
State, sir, are fully impressed with the justice of | 
this war, and the denunciations indulged in here | 
and elsewhere against the Executive as its author, | 
will have no effect upon them to turn them to peace, 
or to oppose the Government in any of its measures 
to carry it on vigorously in the very heart of the | 
enemy’s country; and they are not to be appalled |, 
at the unfortunate results which, in the opinion of 
some Senators, may flow from it, nor can they be 
made to think they will be so dreadful as they have 
been depicted. I had hoped, Mr. President, from 
indications which I thought I saw when this bill || 
was first reported from the Committee on Military || 
Affairs, that it would receive the general assent of 
this body, and that those denunciations to which } 
we have listened so long would have been reserved j; 
for some more favorable occasion, when the prog- 
ress of no great public measure would be impeded || 
by them, and a better opportunity afforded for the ! 
most unlimited discussion and the widest range of ' 








| and resisted the power of the usurper. 
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debate; but in this I have been disappointed, and 
at the hazard of further delay, I must endeavor to 
repel these assaults, and place the Administration, 
and those who support it, right before the country, 
and furnish a justification for their and our conduct. 
Senators need not think this war is unpopular; in 
this they deceive themselves. Every successful 
war is popular; and bold declarations that this is 
unjust and unconstitutionally commenced will not 
satisfy those who are to pass upon our conduct. 
The people, sir, will not be deluded by such dec- 
larations: they will require of those who make them 
to sustain them by facts, by reasoning, and by fair 
argument; and [I call upon Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber to demonstrate, if they can, 
with all their legal acumen, acknowledged ability, 
and power of investigation, why it is that the war 
is unjust and unconstitutionally commenced? They 
will reply, that it was by the removal of our troops 
to the bank of the Rio Grande; that such removal 
was an act of war; and being ordered by the Pres- 
ident, he acted therein in a manner not warrant- 
ed by the Constitution. This allegation involves, 
necessarily, the consideration of the question of 
boundary; and if it has been established—as I 
think it has been—that the river was the true and 
only boundary of Texas, the right to have our 
forces there, to prevent a threatened invasion, can- 
not be controverted. And here, sir, it will not be 
necessary to discuss this — at length, inasmuch 
as the argument of my honorable colleague upon 
it [Mr. Dovetas] has been most clear and con- 
vincing. He has shed such a flood of light upon 
it—has so brilliantly illuminated it—that none can 
any longer be in error, or go astray, except from 
mere design and wanton perversity. [accord with 
him, sir, fully, in all his views on that point; and 


| to show, sir, that itis nota sudden opinion and 


hastily formed, I beg leave to quote a few passages 
from the speech I had the honor to deliver in June, 


| 1844, on the resolutions of the honorable Senator 


of Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] pending the treaty 
of annexation. After stating the principal facts 


| connected with the history of Mexico and Texas, 
| I said: 


“Tn 1835, Santa Anna, then a victorious general abandoning 
the cause of republicanism, declared in favor of a central 
government by which the sovereignty of the States was, in 
effect, abolished, and all power, civil and military, consolida- 
ted in one man. Many of the States, as all “ the old thirteen” 
did, took up arms in defence of their rights and of their sover- 
eignty, as guarantied by the federative system of 1h24. But 
the power of the usurper was irresistible. State after State 
was subdued, until finally, save in Texas alone of all the 
Mexican States, the sacred fire of liberty was extinguished ; 
there alone it was guarded with anxious vigilance. Texas 


| refused to submit to the dictator, and resort was had by the 


people to resist his power to the same means our ancestors 


| adopted, to free themselves from colonial vassalage and 


maintain their independence. ‘They never abandoned the 
Federal Constitution of Mexico, so long as a hope remained 
of its triumph, but battled manfully for it throughout the year 
1835; and in many a hard fought conflict the Texans were 
victorious. At the close of that year, a solemn declaration 


|| of the delegates of the people was published, in which it is 


asserted that they had recourse to arms in defence of the re- 


| publican principles of the Federal Constitution of 1824 ; that 


they would adhere with fidclity to the Mexican Confederacy 
so long as it should be governed by the constitution and laws 
adopted for the protection of their political rights; and ap- 
pealing to other members of the Confederacy, pledged their 
aid to such of them as would resist the military despotism 
then being established within their borders. No other State 
but Texas dared to resist; and she, unaided and alone, hav- 
ing no France to come to her assistance, as we had, defied 
A new convention 
of the people assembled on the Ist of March, 1836; and al- 


of a numerous army, the Alamo at Bexar taken by assault 
though gallantly defended by a handful of men under the 
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| though the country was invaded by Santa Anna at the head | 


command of the brave Travis, Crockett, and Bowie, who | 
were all put to death ; Fanning and his force captured, and | 


treacherously and inhumanly massacred, and desolation 
brooding over Texas; in the midst ofall this, aregularly organ- 
ized convention assembled, and published their “ Declara- 


tion of Independence,” formed a constitution to be submit- | 


ted to the people for their approval, and in fifty days thereafter 


—on the 2lst of April, on the banks of the San Jacinto— | 
proved their ability to maintain it, and rewrote itin charac- | 


ters of blood.’’ 


I then said, sir, that— 

“The present government or supreme power of Mexico 
has noright to subjugate Texas. And here Iam opposed by 
the admissions of all, who have written and spoken upon 
this subject, that she has such right. If she has the right, 
whence did she derive it? 


Has England a righ/ to subjugate | 


us if she can, by a war undertaken for that express purpose? | 


No, sir; no nation has a right to commence an unjust war 


of aggression upon a peaceable neighbor, for the purpose of | 


subjecting such nation \o its power for the mere purpose of 
conquest. 
great principles of justice he has established. 

“Texas was never a party to the present established Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. She was a party to her federative sys- 


It is in violation of the law of God, and of those | 


j 
i 
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tem, but not to her central despotism, and owes to it no 
fealty. Her history, as already recited, proves this; and the 
conclusion is irresistible, that being in that position tewards 
Mexico, she has aright to maintain it if she can; and a war 
waged to drive her from it, and subjugate her to a power she 
has always repudiated, would be a war commenced in wrong, 
waged unjustly, and its authors, aiders and abettors, should 
receive, as they would deserve, the execrations of the 
world.”’ 

And, Mr. President, I entertain these opinions 
now; and I assert thatthe whole history of the re- 
lations of Texas with Mexico show that the for- 
mer was never a party to any other system of 
government, as acomponent part of the latter, than 
as a member of the Federal Republican system of 
1824. She resisted successfully the sway of the 
usurper of 1835, which she had a perfect right to 
do; and so would any one of the States of this 
Union possess this right, under similar cireumstan- 
ces. I willtake Maine as an instance, as that isa 
frontier State, and newly admitted into the Union 
of States on a federative system. How did she 
join it, and on what principles? That she was a 
sovereign and independent State, with a republican 
form of government, uniting her fortunes with 
other States, with the same forms of government. 
Now, suppose, sir—but it is hardly a supposable 
case—that all the rest of the States of the Confeder- 
acy, except Maine, should agree to abolish the 
federative system and their republican forms of 
government, and establish a monarchy, or a des- 

otism, would they, united, have the right to coerce 
Maine, by force of arms, to do the same thing—to 
abolish her forms, and subject her to the control of 
a system of government radically different from the 
one she had joined? No, sir, no. Maine would 
have a perfect right to declare and maintain her 
independence, if she could; and a war waged to 
subjugate her, would be a war waged in wrong. 
No Senator will deny this. 

Well, sir, this was the position of Texas, and, 
as I have said, she rewrote her declaration of inde- 
pendence on the bank of the San Jacinto, on the 
2st of April, 1836, in characters of blood; and as 
we point to the fourth of July, 1776, as the first 
year of our independence, and to the triumph at 
Yorktown as confirming it, so can Texas recur to 
the second of March, 1836, and tothe victory of San 
Jacinto, as like memorable eras in her history. No 
sir, the usurpers of 1835, never did extend their 
conquest east of the Rio del Norte—they crossed 
it for that purpose, but were invariably unsuccess- 
ful; and that river was made the line beyond which 
they should not come. 

The independence of Texas, Mr. President, we 
all know, was manifested by adopting a constitu- 
tion and a name, as applicable to that division of 
the earth’s surface composing the Republic of 
Texas. Her Congress met under this constitu- 
tion, and among the acts passed by it, is one of 
the 19th December, 1836, declaring the boundaries 
of the republic, as one of the independent nations 
of the earth, which was, upon the west, the west 
bank of the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
source; and this, in conformity with the treaty, 

act, or agreement, made with the head of the 
Mexican Government—the usurper Santa Anna— 
immediately after the battle of San Jacinto. This 
act of Congress was a public act, and as such must 
be presumed to have been in the knowledge of our 
Government, in 1837, when the independence of 
Texas was acknowledged, and diplomatic relations 
entered into with her. It gave to us, and to the 
world, notice of the extent of that republic—of the 
extentof that portion of an independent sovereignty 
called Texas. But it is said, sir, that one nation 
cannot make a boundary for itself. As a general 
remark, it may be sustained by facts, as cotermi- 
nous nations usually establish their boundaries by 
treaty; but cannot a nation enlarge its boundaries, 
or prescribe a boundary for itself, without the con- 
sent of another coterminous’ nation? Suppose 
France, engaged in a defensive war with the neigh- 
boring Powers, should carry her victorious arms 
to the Elbe, and, by a decree, incorporate the con- 
quered countries within her dominion, and declare 
the Elbe, and not the Alps and the Rhine, her 
boundary, and could maintain it, would she not 
have a right to do so? So of Maine, sir, if she 
was separated from the Confederacy by the revo- 
lutionary acts of her sister States, remaining an 
independent State, capable of forming such rela- 
tions with the nations of the earth as their interests 
required, she protecting and sustaining herself, 
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should she be invaded from the adjacent British 
provinces, and was able to drive her foe beyond 
the river St. John, and maintain her sovereignty 
and jurisdiction up to that river—declare it a part 
of her territory, and the leading nations of the 
world, who make the law of the world, should 
treat with her as an independent State, with that 
boundary—would not the right of Maine to that 
enlargementof territory and extension of boundary 
bea perfect right? If otherwise, I would ask why? 
England, France, Holland, and Belgium, two of 
them certainly the leading Powers of the world, 
alsoacknowledged the independence of Texas, with 
these defined limits, as a republic—as a nation of 
the earth, capable by its position of making war, 
concluding peace,and clothed with all the attributes 
of an independentsovereignty. I place much more 
stress upon these acts of recognition by the ereat 
Powers of the world than others seem to do, and 
I must confess, sir, they have had a controlling 
influence on my mind in forming my opinion. 
‘They declare, in effect, that the division of the 
earth called the Republic of Texas, with certain 
prescribed limits, is an independent Power of the 
earth, and entitled to all the immunities of nations, 
of which the right toa boundary isone, Suppose, 
sir, this Government, France or England, had, 
after acknowledging the independence of Texas, 
entered into a treaty of alliance with her, offensive 
and defensive, would not we and they be required 
to defend her, up to the boundary she claimed, 
against an invasion from Mexico? Clearly, sir, 
this would be the extent of the obligation under 
such a treaty. If this be so, then was our duty 
more imperative, after we had allured her to our 
embrace—had prevailed on her to embark her for- 


tunes with ours—to transfer her lone star, gleam- | 


ing in solitary splendor, to our field of azure—to 
sink her nationality in our own—to yield her proud 
position as an independent nation to beeome a 
subordinate State; to defend her against all aggres- 
sion with the best blood of our people, to the last 
cent in our treasury, and with the whole might of 
the nation. We were bound, most religiously 
hound, to defend Texas in her entirety, and it was 
for that purpose, and with no other view, our 
troops were ordered to take their position on the 
western limits of that State. An invasion was 
threatened. War had been denounced both before 
and after the annexation. Have Senators forgotten 
our efforts made in the fall of 1845, and in all sin- 
cerity and good faith, to prevent this resort to arms? 
Did we not, before that, assure Mexico, that in 
what we had done by incorporating Texas into the 
Union, we intended no unkindness to her—that 
we could not but consider Texas an independent 
nation, and the power of Mexico over it gone for- 
ever, and did we not propose an amicable adjust- 
ment of the matter, and seek to heal the wound 
inflicted upon her pride? And how were these our 


declarations, and this our attempt at adjustment | 


by sending a minister to them on their promise to 
receive him, treated by that Power? We all know, 
sir, and it is useless to speak of them. Our min- 
ister was rejected—Mexico even refused to talk 
with him—refused to hear our propositions; and 
still persisted in her determination to repossess 
herself of Texas by arms; she never alleging at 
any time any other claim to Texas than the claim 
to the Sabine, and taking no exception to the posi- 
tion of our troops within that territory; for it will 
be recollected, that preparatory to receiving our 
minister, she only requested that our naval forces 


should be withdrawn from her coast, lest it might | 
appear if she negotiated at all, it would be consid- | 
ered she did so under a menace. She never desired | 


that the army should be removed. 
If, sir, the right to Texas was a doubtful one, 
what was the duty of Mexico under such circum- 


stances? Certainly to hear what we had to say | 
about it—to listen to propositions of settlement—to | 


negotiate, if possible; for there are but two ways 
of settling such disputes—negotiation and arms; 


and as Mexico has chosen the latter, 1, for one, am | 


determined she shall feel our might, and while we 


have her in our power compel her to yield up the | 
fullest measure of indemnity for all her past trans- | 


gressions and enormities, and make no accommo- 
dation with her until this is done. 


Sir, in my view of the duty of nations disputing 


about a doubtful right, we would have been per- 


, Texas; and the effort is vain, worse than useless, | 
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her refusal to receive our minister; for, sir, it is 


incumbent on the contesting nation to negotiate, 
and submit to an honorable compromise. If a na- 
tion will not do this, the other party to the contest 
has a right to resort to arms to compel an adjust- 


ment of the question, and though war does not _ 


decide the right, yet a victory usually puts it in the 
power of the successful party to enforce a compli- 


ance with the demand—at least this is so under- 


stood among civilized nations. 


Sir, the annexation of Texas was decided on by 


the people with their eyes open—in view of the 
threats of Mexico that she would declare war— 
and they were willing to have war rather than lose 


to attempt to make them believe that itis an un- 


just war or a war of aggression on our part. They | 
| have too much sense for this. 


No, sir, they are 


| fully convinced of its justice, and it is, therefore, 


popular; and no declamation can drive them from | 
the position they have taken, to support it with | 
In view of the facts and reasons 


zeal and energy. 
presented, no doubt can remain that the war was 
brought on by the act of Mexico, and so declared 
by an almost unanimous vote of both Houses of 


Congress on the 13th of May, 1846, by the law of | 


that date in response to the message of the Execu- 


tive unfolding its causes, and ushered to the world | 


in the usual mode by the proclamation of the 
President. 


Although, practically, war had commenced on 


‘the 24th of April, 1846, by the attack of Mexico 


it, defying alike our power and our right. 
ico commenced the war for conquest, avowedly to | 


a revolted province, and to which her right had not | 


| war—recognized the practical fact, that the act of | 


| glorious issue. 


on a detachment of our troops, and again on the |, 


8th and 9th of May, and existed on those days as 
perfectly as the hostile acts of a foreign Power can 


cause it to exist—they not being predatory incur- 
sions, made without authority or without apparent | 
cause, and with a view to plunder, but under- || 
taken in pursuance of previous official notifications | 
to our Government, that war should follow the | 


annexation of Texas, which Mexico regarded as 


been at all invalidated by the act of annexation, 


yet, so far as we were concerned—so far as our | 
relations, nationally and individually, were in- | 


volved, the war had its constitutional existence on 
the passage of the act of the 13th of May, 1846. 
That act changed our relations from peace to 


Mexico had produced it—and we gave it our sanc- 
tion, and published our acknowledgment of it to 
the world in the usual mode. The phraseology of 
the act declaring it is nearly identical with that of 
the 18th of June, 1812, as Senators may see who 
willexamine. Both proceeded from messages of 
the President detailing the causes, and both were 
announced to the world by proclamations; and, 
yielding to no one in my sense of the justice of the 


war of 1812 with Great Britain, I am constrained | 


to say, sir, that the justice of this loses nothing by 
the comparison, and as that war was denounced as 
** Jim Madison’s war,’’ as unjust and aggressive, 


so is this denounced as Mr. Polk’s war, and with || 
equal boldness its injustice proclaimed. The causes | 
of the war of 1812 have been alluded to by the Sen- | 
ator of Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop;] they were | 


good causes, and such as should have prompted 
the nation, with one heart, to rise up and defend 
its rights; and as that had, so will this have,a 


invaded our territory, had murdered none of our 


citizens, though they had forcibly impressed them | 


in their naval service and flagrantly invaded our 
neutral rights. 
to the injury inflicted upon us by the robbery and 
murder of our citizens, Mexico invaded the soil of 
one of our sister States, threatening to subjugate 
Mex- 


conquer Texas, of which she alleged she had been 


nape? despoiled by us; and as she had repeat- | 


edly declared she would do, she sought by force 


to recover it, and the whole of it, to the Sabine. | 


She sought conquest—sought to rob us of one of 


the brightest gems in our national coronet—and | 


though the issue could not be doubtful, yet the 
attempt was an indignity, adding insult to former 
injuries, and should have been met and repulsed, 


_as it has been, by the power of the nation, and 


{ 


merited chastisement inflicted. Can Senators tell 
me for what purpose the Mexican army was on 


fectly justified by declaring war against Mexico on '' the bank of the Rio Grande, if it was not to carry 


But, sir, our then enemy had not | 


To bring on this war, and to add | 
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out the oft repeated threat to recover Texas } 
force? It was for no other purpose, and its leader 
embraced the first favorable opportunity to make 
the invasion, and it has never been disavowed |, 
the Government. Sir, as to the justice of this wa; 
in view of all these things, it loses nothing in com. 
parison with that of 1812; and that war was de- 
nounced in terms equally violent and unmeasured 
with this. The party at that day arrayed against 
it when it was declared, was eager to get the nation 
into it years before Congress acted. Every effort 
|, was made to influence the minds of the people 

against Great Britain, and appeals of the most in- 
_ flammatory character, accompanied by attacks upon 

the Administration, of the want of spirit and patri- 
otism, were constantly made; and they asserted 
that it was so tame and spiritless, that it * could 
not be kicked into a war.’’ As early as 1806, a 
leading Federal print of that day, declared that 
** the disputes between this country and England, 
‘so long attended with rigor on her part, and in- 
‘jury on ours, will not admit of much longer vain 
* complaints and harsh recriminations. They must 
‘ terminate shortly in the silence of war or peace.” 
And again, in the same year, it declared, ‘ they 
_‘{the Democrats in Congress] dare not resist all 
| ‘aggressions alike, and assume the part of spirited 

‘impartiality, as a magnanimous policy requires, 
| “If war is called for by the insulted honor of the 
_f country; if the cup of conciliation is drained to 
‘the dregs, as they declare it to be, let the war be 
‘declared; let an embargo be laid; adequate funds 
‘ provided; the strong arm of defence nerved and 
‘extended; and a powerful navy ordered. In 
‘ these measures the whole country, from Georgia 
| *to Maine, convinced of their propriety, will be 
‘ united.”’ 

These extracts are from the Boston Centinel, 
| then the leading Federal paper of the Union. 

A letter from Washington, of the same year, 
| says: *‘ Fear, prejudice, or some other dastardly 
‘ principle, is continually crossing the path of our 
|| * rulers, and the loud call of our country, its com- 
‘merce and spoiled merchants, for energetic pur- 
‘ poses, is unheard or disregarded. My fears are 
‘that the President’s messages will only be sup- 
‘ported by windy debates, or pen oan ink re- 
| © ports.” 

Although the ‘‘ Centinel’’ had proposed an em- 
bargo, yet when it was laid in 1807, it said: “ The 
'* embargo, which the Government has just laid, is 
| *of a new and alarming nature. War, great as 
| “the evil is, has less terror, and will produce less 
‘ misery, than an embargo on such principles.” 

W hen—forbearance ceasing to be a virtue—war 
was declared, the Senate of Massachusetts resolved 
that “* it was founded in falsehood, declared without 
‘ necessity, and its real object was extent of territory 
‘ by unjust conquests, and to aid the late tyrant of 
‘ Europe in his view of aggrandizement.”” 

And the pulpit, where politics should not enter, 
became also a theatre in which its ministers sought 
to inflame the public mind against the administra- 
tion of their country, and place it in the wrong, in 
the sight of their powerful enemy and the world. 

One of them, highly distinguished by his posi- 
tion as the Rector of the Trinity church in Boston, 
in a discourse delivered in a 1812, said: * This 
‘isa war unexampled in the history of the world, 
‘wantonly proclaimed on the most frivolous and 
‘ groundless pretences against a nation from whose 
| * friendship we might derive the most signal ad- 
| * vantages, and from whose hostility we have 

‘reason to dread the most tremendous losses.” 
| Again: ‘‘ Every provocation has been offered to 
| * Great Britain on our part, and our resentment 

‘has risen in proportion as she has shown a con- 

| * ciliatory spirit.’ ; 
_ And then, in his pious fervor, he exhorts his 
hearers thus: ‘* Let no consideration whatever, my 
‘ brethren, deter you at all times and in all places, 
‘from execrating the present war. It is a war 
unjust, foolish, and ruinous.” And, ‘as Mr. 
| § Madison has declared the war, let Mr. Madison 
‘carry it on.” ; 

And, not to be outdone in the hostility here ex- 
hibited, another eminent divine, at Medford, the 
|| Rev. Dr. Osgood, endeavored to prevent his coun- 
|| trymen from enlisting in the service, and from 
|, loaning money to the Government, to carry on the 
1 war. Site is what he says: 

«Tf, at the command of a weak or wicked ruler, they un- 
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jertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his ser- 
yiees in the cause, or loans his money for its support, or by 


his conversation, his writings, or any other mode of influ- | 


ence, encourages its promotion, that man is an accomplice 
in the wickedness, loads his conscience with the blackest 
crimes, brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, and in the 
sight of God and his law, is a MURDERER.” 


Another one, a reverend doctor also, gave his | 
hearers, if there were any that justified the war, 


this consolation: “ Let every man who sanctions 


‘this war by his suffrage or influence, remember | 
‘that he is laboring to cover himself and his coun- | 


‘try with blood. ‘The blood of the slain will cry 
‘from the ground against him.’’ ‘ And,” he asks, 
“how will the supporters of this anti-Christian 
‘warfare endure their sentence; endure their own 


‘reflections; endure the fire that forever burns— | 


‘the worm which 


‘cends forever and ever.’’ 


The press too, sir, that mighty engine, opera-_ 
ting with such wonderfal power on the public | 


mind, in the very midst of the war, when loans 
were necessary to carry it on, and our honor and 


our all at issue, was engaged in most unholy and | 
unpatriotic efforts to embarrass the Government | 


by attempting to deter capitalists from loaning their 
money; and I fear, sir, similar attempts may be 
made now, but I hope not. 

Here are two extracts from the leading Federal 
and anti-war papers of that day: 

« Will Federalists subscribe to the loan? Will they lend 
money to our nationalrulers? It is impossible.”? ‘ What, 
then, if we now lend them money? They will not make 
peace ; they will still hanker for Canada ; they will assemble 
turees, and shed blood on our western frontier: mere pride, 
if nothing else, would make them doit. The motives which 
first brought on the war, will still continue it if the money 
can be had.”? “Any Federalist who lends money to Gov- 
ernment, must go and shake hands with James Madison, 
and claim fellowship with Felix Grundy. Let him no more 
call himself a Federalist and friend to his country! He will 
be called by others, infamous !”’ 

“ Our merehants constitute an honorable, high-minded, 
independent, and intelligent class of citizens. They feel 
the oppression, injury, and mockery with which they are 
treated by this Government. They will lend their money to 
retrace their steps; but none to persevere in their present 
course, Let every highwayman find his own pistols.” 

The New York Evening Post, then a paper of 
the same stamp, Federal and anti-war, said: 

“We have only room this evening to say that we trust 
no true friend to his country will be found among the sub- 
scribers to the Gallatin loan.’’ 

And the Boston Gazette said: 

“Ttis very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is, 
that any man who lends his money to the Government at the 
present time will forfeit all claim to common honesty and com- 
mon courtesy among ail true friends to the country.” 


And, sir, to such an extent were their efforts 
carried, that the agents of the Government ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions for the loan found 
it necessary to advertise that the names of the sub- 
scribers should be known only to themselves! 

But, sir, this conduct, so unjustifiable as it was, 
hardly equals that of the present day, as we may 
see by reference to some of the leading opposition 
journals in different parts of the United States, to 
say nothing of their great organ here at Washing- 
ton. I have in my hand, sir, some extracts from 
these papers, and will read them, regretting at the 
same time the necessity that exists for doing so. 


_ Here are extracts from leading Opposition prints 
in Ohio: 


“The voice of lamentation and war, heard all over the | 
country, from homes and firesides made desolate by the | 
slaughter of fathers, and husbands, and brothers, is sweet | 


music to the ears of the President and his friends, and they 


seem ambitious to swell the chorus by increasing the number o 
victims.”°— Warren Chronicle. ty ™ ut 


_‘< Tuey (the Mexicans) ARE IN THE RIGHT—WE IN 
THE WRONG. TuHrY may appeal in confidence to the 
God of Battles ; but if we look for aid to any other than hu- 
nian power, it must be to the INFERNAL MACHINATIONS OF 
HELL, for thus far, it would seem, the DEVIL HAS GOV- 
ERNED AND GUIDED ALL OUR ACTIONS in the 
premises.”— Xenia Torch Light. 


‘“‘ We rejoice to see a large and respectable number of the 
Whig papers in this and other States taking decided ground 
against further appropriations by Congress of men and mo- 


ney for the Mexican throat-cutting business. This is as i 
should be.”°—T bid. , war 


“If Congress is opposed to the war—if that body is ef 
opinion that it is unjust, impolitic, and of dangerous tend- 
ency, NO DUTY CAN BE MORE BINDING THAN 
THAT OF REFUSING THE MEANS TO PROSECUTE 
IT. The war is the result of usurpation, begun originally 


7 consulting the war-making power.’’—Lebanon (0.) 
Star, 


‘“* No man, no people, looking upon the contest, CaN HELP 
SY¥YMPATHIZING WITH Mexico, and uniting in UTTERING 


never dies—the hosannas of | 
‘ Heaven—while the smoke of their torments as- | 
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' 
A BITTER CONDEMNATION AGAINST OUR OWN 
GOVERNMENT.” —Cincinnati Gazette. 

‘* A war against a neighboring republic, waged now avow- 
edly for the acquisition of territory, under the fraw/ulent pre- 
text of seeking indemnity for alleged claims tor injuries to 
the persons and property of our citizens.’’—Cin. Atlas. 


Here are some extracts from other papers of 


the same stamp in different parts of the United 
States: 


** None of the aggressors in Europe or Asia ever resorted 
to justificatory reasons which were so false and hypocritical 
as those alleged for our aggressions on Mexico.”? * The 
truth is, it (the war) was conceived in folly and wicked- 
ness, and commenced by a gross usurpation on the part of 
the President ’’—Kennebec ( Me.) Journal. 


“Let every one keep aloof from this unrighteous, INFa- 
|, Movs, GOD ABHORRED war, and it will soon come to an 
; end. The prospect is, that the Administration can get 
neither men nor money to carry on the war! Thank the 
Lord for all that.”—N. H. Statesman. 


“ To volunteer or vote a dollar to carry on the war is moral 
treason against the God of Heaven and the rights of man- 
kind.”’— Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette. 


| & Talk of this war as we may, shout, rejoice, and illuminate 
your cities, it is still a war of injustice, of conquest, and of un- 
mitigated evil; and it is high time that the virtuous and 
patriotic should speak out in condemnation of it.’”,—Boston 
Sentinel. 


And on another occasion, speaking of Mr. 
Trist’s negotiation: 


“It shows very clearly what the original object and pur- 
poses of the war were; that is, in a word, that the great 
object was ACQUISITION OF NEW TERRITORY.” 

“The Mexican war appears to be fast settling down toa 

| mere matter of PLUNDER and MURDER. ™ - * 

“ We think the war DISREPUTABLE TO THE AGE 
WE LIVE IN, and the country of which it is our boast to be 
| called her ehildren.’’— Boston .1tlas. 


‘¢If there is in the United States a heart worthy of Ameri- 
can liberty, its impulse is TO JOIN THE MEXICANS, and 
to hurl down upon the base, slavish, mercenary invaders who, 
| born in a republic, go to play over the accursed game of the 

Hessians on the tops of those Mexican voleanoes. It would 

be asad and woful joy nevertheless to hear that the hordes under 

| Scott and Taylor were EVERY MAN OF THEM SWEPT INTO 
THE NEXT WORLD! !Vhat business has an invading army in 
this ?°°—Boston Daily Chronotype. 


Here are the sentiments of some of them in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee, all leading opposition papers, and I | 


| regret to say, sir, the last two from my own most 
patriotic State: 


‘THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS THAT IT 18 MEXICO WHICH | 


HAS BEEN IMPOSED UPON, and that OUR PEOPLE 
| ARE THE ROBBERS!!”? “So faras our Government can 
|| effect it, the laws of Heaven are SUSPENDED, and those 
|| of hell-established in their stead.” 
| United States! Your rulers are precipitating you into a 
| fathomless abyss of crime and calumny !’’—New York Tvi- 
bune. 

* But the Whig party are unchanged in their view of this 
eontest, (with Mexico.) Its origin was the anneralion—its 
immediate cause, the unauthorized occupation of disputed ter- 
| ritory. It is the President’s war!” ‘* Mexico is the Poland 
| of America.”? “If there were excuse for the war, there is 
| none for the measure which opened it. But what excuse is 
| found for the war itself?””—North American. 
| & We may suppose that we are to carry on a war for con- 
| quest, and that the halls of the Montezumas are to be oecu- 
pied by THE INVADERS from the United States !”?  Mex- 


{| ieo has done infinitely more for herself in this war than the 
|| United States, by their Government, have done for them- 
|| selves.”—U. S. Gazette. 


tion this war, and all the outrages of which it is the conse- 
quence? Itisthis: Mr. Polkisa weak man. He was selected 


« What is it, then, that makes or allows Mr. Polk to sanc- | 


to be the Locofoco candidate for President hecause he was | 


weak. It was this that recommended him to his party. It 
was this that elected him. 
it is a eurse upon a nation to have a weak-minded ruler. 
We are under the judgment of that curse.’”»— Baltimore 
Patriot. 

“Tf there is any conduct which constitutes moral treason, 


WAR AGAINST GOD, as is the case in a war like THAT IN 
WHICH WE ARE NOW ENGAGED.’’—Louisville Journal. 


«TO VOLUNTEER, OR VOTE A DOLLAR TO CAR.- | 


RY ON THE WAR, 1s MORAL TREASON AGAINST 
THE GOD OF HEAVEN, and the r1eHTSs OF MANKIND!’ 
—Nashville Gazette. 


“ The fact is, the Mexican war was hegun in a perfidious 
rascally attempt of demagogues at President-making; an 
is now being carried out in the same spirit and under the 


auspices of men, who, to gain the spoils, HAVE RESORTED 
ro THis INIQUITOUS SCHEME OF CONQUEST.’— | 


Chicago Journal, 


*“ We cannot possibly look favorably upon this war; its 


first act was A GROSS OUTRAGE UPON MEXICO. 


And can it be supposed by Mr. Polk, and his advisers, that | 
an error so glaring, A CRIME SO UNPARDONABLE AS 


THIS MEXICAN WAR, can be whitewashed? We may 


—Mount Carmel Register. 


| well wish our country out of this UNRIGHTEOUS WAR.” | 
| 


| I cannot say ‘* 


| 


“To the people of the | 


it is an attempt to embark or to encourage the country in A | 
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ties, nor with any unkind spirit to any of the actors 
in them, nor indeed with any personal allusion 
whatever; but I have thought it might be useful to 
the country to exhibit the perfect resemblance be- 
tween the spirit of the opposition of that day and 
of this, and as we know that not one of the mis- 
guided political fanatics of that time, however dis- 
unguished he might have been for his talents and 
his virtues, has been able to stand before the 
people of this nation and claim and receive their 
confidence, their condemnation has been so over- 
whelming; so we may expect that those of this 
day, going as they do even beyond these their great 
prototypes, will as surely meet with a punishment 
equally withering and condign. Sir, there can be 
no mistake about this—no one of them ean escape 
the blighting judgment of an offended and outraged 
people. As willing as we all are and should be, 
**to pardon something to the spirit of liberty,” and 
to indulge in the freest discussion, yet, sir, when 
political fanaticism goes so far as we see it now, it 
is much to be apprehended, the judgment of pos- 
terity will distinguish it by another appellation. 
Their fate should be a warning to those who may 
be disposed to withhold supplies of men and money 
now; they should listen to the teachings of the past, 

' learning wisdom from its experience. It is in vain 
to say, sir, that the war is unjust or unconstitu- 
tionally commenced, against all the facts to the 
contrary, and thus attempt to escape responsibility; 
they will be held to it, sir, and cannot shield them- 
selves by any such pretence. 

Mr. BADGER. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me, as he has several times alluded to some 
one who characterized this war as an unconstitu- 
tional war, to ask him if he referred to me. 

Mr. BREESE. I referred to the Senator of Ken- 
tucky immediately before you, (Mr. Unperwoop. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg to inform the hon- 
orable Senator, that my remark was, that it was 
an unconstitutional act by which the war was com- 
menced—the placing our troops on the Rio Grande, 

Mr. BREESE. I have shown, sir, I think, that 
was a proper act—one which he hada right to do. 
Suppose our Government had taken no precaution- 
ary measures for the defence of Texas against the 
threatened invasion of Mexico, having, as she had, 
a large force on and near that frontier, and breath- 
ing war in every missile from her funetionaries, 
would the President have discharged his duty to 
Texas? Would our obligations to her have been 
fulfilled? If one solitary inmate of the humblest 
cabin within it had been the victim of a Mexican 
_ inroad, and his little all given to the flames, or 
carried off as booty, and we not there with our 

protecting power, how loud, and deep, and bitter 
would have been the denunciations of those who 
now assail the Executive for this act intended 
alone for protection—alone to prevent invasion ? 
Sir, we were placed in such a situation as to com- 
pel the Government, by all its obligations of jus- 
tice, honor, and good faith, to take the position we 
did; and such, sir, is the honest judgment of the 
country. 

Well, sir, we are now in this war, our armies 
have gone *‘ deep into the bowels of the land,’’ and 


|| it seems to me alike the dictate of duty and patriot- 
It has been correctly said, that | 


ism, to prosecute it with renewed vigor, and never 
conclude a peace until we have accomplished what 
is now, and has always been our object, repara- 
tion for the past and security for the future, no 
matter to what results the attempt may lead. 
All of us, I believe, sir, were willing, in 1846, 
and expected, that the war would be carried into 
the heart of Mexico. 1 recollect well, sir, a re- 
mark of the distinguished Senator of North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Maneum,} who has not spoken to this 
bill, that if he could be satisfied that the war did 
exist—if there should be no disavowal on the part 
of the Mexican Government of the act of crossing 
the Rio Grande and attacking our troops, he would 
vote, not only ten thousand, but fifty, or a hundred 
thousand men; and, if necessary, proceed to the 
plaza of the city of Mexico, and there dictate a 
peace. I believe it was well understood then, 
sir, at least such is the inference I draw from the 
remarks of that honorable Senator, that crossing 


| the Rio Grande by Mexican troops would be an 
I have notalluded, Mr. President, to the events of | 

| the last war—all which come to me as history, for | only repel it, but carry the war with sufficient 
pars fui’’—for the purpose | 


of awakening old resentments and buried animosi- ' expressed a most cheerful willingness to give the 


invasion of our territory, and that we must not 


| array, into the enemy’s country, and this Senator 
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Government all the means, both of men and money, 


requisite for such a prosecution of the war; and, 
at the last session, the same patriotic spirit was 
manifested, for the supplies were then granted 
with very little opposition—only three, I believe, 
voting againt the bill to raise an additional military 
force, and but two against the loan bill. And why 
Senators should now refuse to support a measure 
like this, to reinforce the army, I am ata loss to 
conceive; nor can I reconcile it with the vote they 
have already given on an amendment proposed 
to it, 

Mr. MANGUM. The honorable Senator refers 
to certain remarks which I am reported to have 
made, introductory to my vote upon the bill re- 
cognizing the existence of the war, and certainly 
an erroneous inference has been drawn from those 


remarks, or else | did not understand myself. | 


The question was raised, whether we should cross 
the Rio Grande for the purpose of chastising our 
enemy; well, [never doubted, that in the case of 
aggression on their part, it was entirely proper for 
us to pursue them even to the heart of their coun- 
try; but an inference is not to be drawn from this, 
that | contemplated anything like conquest. This 
I have been utterly opposed to, as my recorded 
votes willshow. Atthe time when we were called 
upon to recognize the existence of the war, we had 
heard of a collision having taken place, but we 
knew not how it originated, the documents were 
not before us to be read, and we were driven to a 
vote at once, and were obliged to vote in the dark; 
but on that occasion I did not doubt that we had a 
right to cross the Rio Grande, in order to chastise 
an aggression. ‘That was my meaning; and if my 
remarks are correctly reported, they meant that, 
and no more than that, and, therefore, I repel the 
inference, that | was desirous or willing to go into 
a career of conquest. 

Mr. BREESE. I will read, sir, an extract from 
the remarks of the honorable Senator, as reported 
in the Congressional Globe: 

* He and his friends are ready to grant whatever men and 
money were requiredin halfan hour. And before the men 
raised could arrive at their destination, the requisite time 
would have been afforded to determine intelligently, and on 
authentic evidence, whether a state of war did, or did not 
exist. [fit did, then Mr. M. should be unwilling to restrain 
the action of our forces to the left bank of the Rio del Norte. 
if we were actually at war, then he was under the impres- 
sion that our forces ought to cross the river, and that we 


should not stop till we had dictated peace at the capital of 


the Mexican empire. Let the fact be clearly ascertained, 
and then he was prepared to vote, not fifty thousand men 
only, but a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand, if the 
Executive came to Congress and demanded that amount. 
He was ready to place the whole force of the country at his 
disposal, and that he should be enabled to conquer peace in 
the heart of the Mexican empire.”’ 

The Senator does not deny that he is correctly 
reported, and I could not, of course, know what 
particular views the honorable Senator then enter- 
tained, any further than I can gather them from 
these remarks; but what are we to conclude was 
to be done by such a force as he was willing to 
vote, unless it was to overrun Mexico and conquer 
it, and in that way ‘ conquer peace.” 

Mr. MANGUM. I meant any force that might 
be necessary to chastise the enemy, and to dictate 
a peace. 

Mr. BREESE. But why chastise the enemy 
when they had done us no wrong? If the Rio 
Grande was not the boundary of Texas, but be- 
longed to Mexico, then their troops perpetrated no 
wrong in crossing it; and it would be an outrage 
on our part to raise a force of one hundred thou- 
sand men to chastise Mexico for this, and carry 
our arms to her central city and there dictate a 
peace. But, sir, | cannot reconcile the opposition 
of Senators to this bill, on another ground. They 
have insisted, every one of them who has spoken 
to it, that our force in Mexico is amply sufficient 
for all legitimate purposes, and minute calcula- 


' the Sabine. 


The Mexican Question—Mr. Breese. 


forcements, the only strife seeming to be then, 
which was the best description of force. 

Mr. President, one thing is very certain, that we 
are in the midst of one of the most remarkable 
wars ever waged since the creation of the world, 
in every step of which, we, the victorious party, 
have held out the olive branch to the enemy; and 
yet Senators say, not only on that side of the 
Chamber, but on this, that we can have peace 
whenever we will it. The Senator of Connec- 
ticut, [Mr. Nives,] declared this to be his belief, 
but failed, in my judgment, to bring a single fact 
in support of it. Do the facts and circumstances 
developed in the progress of this war show that 
peace—an honorable peace—is within our control? 
And does he or any other Senator doubt the sin- 
cerity of the President, and of his friends, when 
they say that they are desirous of peace on honor- 
able terms, bringing with it indemnity and security ? 

Mr. NILES. The idea is correct in part, and 
wrong in part. 


of this Government to make peace. I said it was 





I did not say it was in the power | 


in the power of this Government, and which they | 


ought to exercise at the proper time, to put an end 
to hostilities. 

Mr. BREESE. Well, sir, that seems to me to 
be very much the same thing. 
hostilities on both sides—for otherwise there could 
be no end—and peace results as a necessary con- 
sequence; and therefore, it follows, that it is in 
the power of our Government, according to that 
Senator, to make a peace. But it was distinctly 
avowed by the Senator of New Jersey, [Mr. 
Mitver,] that it was in our power to make a peace 
at any time. Why, sir, we could not, with all 
our efforts, prevent war—we sent a minister to dis- 
cuss the matters in difference between us, but he 
could not be heard—he was eee and the very 
thourht of the thing produced a revolution, and a 
deposition of the then President. After our most 
brilliant victories, when our conquering army was 
at the gates of the capital, we had a commissioner 
with it, with full powers to make a peace, who 


Putting an end to. 


| 


was met by commissioners on the part of Mexico, | 


and what was the result? Could we have done, 
ought we to have done, more than we have? I put 
it to the Senator, and to others on his side of the 
Chamber, to say if they would have concluded a 
peace on the basis proposed by Mexico? Would 
they have accepted the Mexican propositions, any 
one of them? Would they, for the sake of peace, 
disparage their country? Do Senators recollect 
the Mexican propositions of the 6th of September 
last? What do they say to the twelfth and four- 
teenth articles? If I understood the honorable 
Senator of Maryland, not now in his seat, [Mr. 
Pearce,] he would have accepted them; but I 
never would, and I doubt very much if there is a 


| 


respectable number of the Opposition who would. | 


Do Senators remember the twelfth article, requir- 
ing a guarantee from us, and that guarantee Great 
Britain, that we would not, at any time hereafter, 
no matter how necessary it might be for our secu- 


rity or welfare, annex any contiguous territory? | 


And that, as provided in the fourteenth article, we 
should indemnify Mexico for all the injury our 
army had inflicted? And with the further stipu- 
lation, and mentioned for the first time in the his- 
tory of this controversy in Mexico, that the Nueces 
should be the boundary ? 

Now, in all sincerity, I put it to Senators, would 
they consent to dismember Texas? Would the 
acknowledge a line as a boundary to which Mexi- 
co had never madeclaim? Recollect that her pre- 
tensions to Texas were, and always have been, to 
Would any of them agree that we 
should so degrade ourselves and our country, as to 


| give the guarantee of Great Britain, that we would 


tions have been made to prove it; yet, at the same || 


time, they vote under the ayes and noes on the 


[Mr. Crirrenpen,]} to give the President power 
to call for the services of thirty thousand volun- 
teers, three times as many men as this bill pro- 


poses. No doubt, sir, there is good reason for this, | 
and it may not be atallinconsistent. This vote was | 


given before the passions had become excited by 
the collision of debate; and I doubt, not, sir, the 
Senators who voted for the amendment, voted in 
geod faith, and with a determination to grant rein- 


not annex to our Confederacy any contiguous ter- 
| ritory for all time to come? and above all, that we 


should indemnify Mexico for all the injuries she 


' | has received from her own aggressive acts? Let 
amendment of the honorable Senator of Kentucky, || 


the Senator stand forth and avow it. If Senators 


on the other side are sincere, however, they must 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


| agree to the last proposition; for if the war is un- 
just, as they asseverate it is, we are bound to make 


full reparation to Mexico. ‘lhey are then bound, 


| if they are sincere, (and who can doubt their sin- 
| cerity ?) to go before the people of the United States 


on this, as one of the issues, at the coming fall 
election. They assert the war is unjust. If it is, 
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‘full reparation? Is not this a well established 
principle of public law? Do not Grotius and Vat. 
tel,.and all other publicists, recognize this princi- 
ple? And is it not a correct one? If our opponents 
are sincere in the belief so often expressed here 
that the war is unjust, they must, in their effort ne 
obtain the government, carry it out to its conse. 
quences. nd, sir, if unfortunately they do get 

| into power, and negotiate for peace, a can 
they escape the demands which Mexico will make 

| for indemnity, based, as they would be, on their 
own admissions, that the war was unjust to her? 
Mr. President, at the outset of this war, and jn 
its first year, it was distinctly avowed by the Ex- 
ecutive, and reiterated by his friends, that as it was 
brought upon us 7 Mexico, he had no other de- 
sire in waging it, than an honorable peace, includ- 
ing indemnity for the past injuries we had sustained 


| at her hands, and such security against future ag- 


gressions, as Mexico might be enabled to give, 
And is it unreasonable, sir, that as the war is pro- 
tracted by Mexico, she refusing all offers of ac- 
comimodation, that our demands should rise jn 
a In my own opinion, in the view | 
nave taken of this matter, we would not be doing 
justice to our own country, by a show of too much 
lenity to Mexico, and that sheer justice would de- 
mand from her full indemnity also for the expenses 
of this war; and in her peculiar position—she not 
being able to provide any other indemnity—that 
the cession of the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over a part of her territory, should be insisted 
-upon as a sine qua non; for I believe with the 
' President, that the doctrine of no territory, which 
was broached here at the last session, and found 
so my advocates, is the doctrine of no indem- 
nity. In territory only can Mexico make repara- 
tion for the past, and afford security for her future 
good behavior; and although we are strong as a 
nation, yet, like the strong man who desires secu- 
rity against the attack of a lurking, cowardly as- 
sassin, so should we insist on it in such a line of 
, boundary between us as will secure us against fu- 
ture aggressions. Yet, sir, it seems to be doubted 
by some, whether the President is willing to ac- 
cept a treaty ceding New Mexico and California 
as a full equivalent for indemnity, and as affording 
that security he demands. I suppose, though 
do not know it from him, that he would accept 
such a treaty, if he thought the Government of 
' Mexico was so established as to give a reasonable 
assurance of its stability. None of us desire war 
for the sake of it, as peace is admitted to be our 
true policy; but on what terms this shall end, there 
is, and there must be, great difference of opinion. 
, Our policy, sir, is, emphatically, peace with all na- 
| tions, but with none at the sacrifice of our national 
honor, the dearest possession of a nation. We 
have never, sir, since the birth of our nation, given 


| occasion for war, not even with the barbarous 


tribes upon our borders. It is our pride to be able 
to say, that our whole history may be explored, 


| and no single act of national injustice can be found 


| 
} 
j 
| 


j 


upon its page—no blot of that kind upon our 
| national escutcheon. We, sir, would have never 
| disturbed our peaceful relations with Mexico, by 


|| any act of our own; she has brought the war upon 


herself, under a delusion that one of our sister 
| States belonged to her; and resolving to possess it 
| by force of arms, and refusing to hear our minis- 
‘ter upon the matters in dispute, sought to end 
_them by the sword; and as she has appealed to 
that dread arbiter, she must abide its fortune. But 
war, sir, it is said, is full of evil; that this ought to 
be terminated at the earliest moment, some Sena- 
| tors believing that the glory we have gained by itis 
sufficient indemnity for all our wrongs, and others 
deprecating any further advance of our army, as 
likely to bring about the result alluded to in the 
resolutions of the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] and which he depre- 
/eates so much. It is true, sir, war is an evil—a 
| great evil, but it has also its advantages, and though 
the land may be, for a time, crushed by its armed 
heel, it is but preparing it for the reception of that 
seed whose fruit is commerce, science, the arts, 
and the highest and purest forms of civilization. 
Alexander, in opening Persia and India, by his 
| sword, to the commerce of Greece, founded more 
cities than he conquered; and the world’s whole his- 
tory since, shows most clearly that its permanent 


must you not, on the restoration of peace, make | benefits far outweigh its transitory evils. The roads 
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traced by the soldiery are soon followed by the | 
merchant, greatly facilitating the commerce of | 
ideas—favoring the sympathies of nations, and in 
the end will fraternize the whole human race. It) 
is one of the great instruments of God’s provi- 
dence, by which to accomplish such grand results; | 
and can any Senator doubt that this most remark- 
able war will not greatly redound to the advantage 
of Mexico, securing to her, in the end, every 
blessing we so abundantly enjoy? ; 

It has been a war waged thus far, not against 
the people of Mexico, but emphatically against the 
army alone, with a view only to its destruction, 
and upon principles of the most enlightened hu- 
manity. Not one single act of oppression or in- 
justice has been committed by us—our path, as we | 
have strode from victory to victory, has not been 
lighted by the flames of their dwellings, their de- 
fenceless women and children given to the sword, 
nor their cities sacked, nor churches defiled, nor 
fields laid waste. 
to the combatant, we have been generous to him 
when vanquished—never forgetting, in the midst 
of the excitement, that the fairest chaplet victory 
wears is that which mercy twines. These, sir, 
are what make it a most extraordinary war; and 
the faithful historian, as he writes its varied and 
stirring events, will dwell with peculiar pleasure 
and pride on this, its bright and most distinguish- 
ing feature. So humane and generous has been 
our conduct, that the people of Mexico, those who 
have most suffered by the oppression of the mili- 
tary tyrants, regard our armies rather as benefac- 
tors than as enemies; and if accounts can be relied 
on, are utterly opposed to their withdrawal. This 
has been the fruit of our policy, adopted at the out- | 
set; for early in June, 1846, our general in com- 
mand issued a proclamation, prepared at the War 
Department here, in which the people of Mexico 
were assured that the war should not be waged 
against such of them as remained neutral, but 
against the army and the arbitrary rulers. They 
were reminded that their Government was in the | 
hands of tyrants and usurpers, who had abolished | 


the State governments, overthrown the Federal || 
Constitution, deprived their people of the right of |) 


suffrage, destroyed the liberty of the press, des- 
poiled them of their arms, and reduced them to a 
state of absolute dependance upon the power of a 
military dictator. They were reminded, too, that 
the army and rulers extorted from them, by griev- | 


ous taxation, by forced loans, and military seiz- | 


ures, the money which sustained the usurper in| 
power; and were told that we came to obtain rep- | 
aration for the repeated wrongs and injuries those 
rulers had done to us; that we came to obtain in- 


demnity for the past and oy for the future, and || 


to overthrow the tyrants who had destroyed their 
liberties, but to make no war upon the people of | 
Mexico, nor upon any form of government they | 
might choose to select for themselves. They were | 
promised, too, that their religion, their altars, and | 
churches, the property of their churches and citi- | 
zens, the emblems of their faith, and its ministers, | 
should be protected, and remain inviolate. They | 
were assured that we came among them as friends 
and as republican brethren; and a pledge was given 
to them, that whilst we were compelled to treat as | 
enemies and overthrow those tyrants, who, whilst 
they had wronged and insulted us, had deprived 


remained neutral during the contest, should be pro- 
tected against them by our army. | 
Now, sir, upon the proposition to withdraw the 
force we now have there, instead of augmenting 
it, either with or without a treaty, must not these | 
pledges to the Mexican people be regarded? We | 
now the effect they have had upon them—we_ 
know that the better portion of them have offered 
no resistance to our advance—that they have sup- 
plied provisions to our troops, and guides, and 
means of transportation, and some have accepted 
office from our military governors; in short, they 
have extended to us every assistance in their power. 
Would it, then, be just to them to withdraw our 
protection from them, suffer their tyrants and op- 
pressors again to return to power, and they be- | 
come, as they certainly would, a sacrifice to their 
friendship for us? But Senators say it would be 
magnanimous to withdraw—to prosecute the war | 
no further—as Mexico lies prostrate at our feet, 
without the power of further resistance, 1 


Though we have been terrible | 
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he Mexican Question—Mr. Breese. 

I think, sir, that neither the honorable Senator 
of Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,] in the very able speech 
he delivered, and who gave it as his advice that 
we should make the best peace we could, and flee 
the country, nor the distinguished Senator of South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnovun,] in his proposition to 
leave the central parts of Mexico, and retire to an 
indemnity line, could have recollected these pledges, 
or duly considered the obligations we are under 
arising out of them. It seems to me, it would be 
the height of injustice to leave these people, whom 
we have allured to our support, a prey to those 
tyrants, who must succeed our power, and whose 
revenge can only be satiated by the blood of those 
our absence will leave defenceless. We owe that 
protection to them we have promised; and any 
treaty we may make with that Government should 
contain a stipulation for it, as nothing short of this 

would be just. 
| As I remarked on another occasion, sir, retiring 
| to a line, in the event of a refusal to treat or in an 
event, would not end the war—it would make it 
' interminable, be quite as expensive as a more vig- 


| orous policy, and be the very course the military 


rulers of Mexico would most desire we should 
adopt, for it necessarily retains them in power, 
and more than all, it would be an invitation to any 
European Power (and it is thought one or more of 
them have designs of this nature) to take posses- 
sion of that part we abandon, involving us, per- 
haps, at some future time, in a bloody and destruc- 
tive war with them. Our withdrawal would be a 
proclamation to them, that in assuming our line, 
| we abandon all claim to any part of Mexico south 
oft, and they would not be slow, I think, sir, to 
profit by our folly. But, sir, what prospect is 
there of a treaty? ews we any certain knowledge 
of the existence of any government in Mexico, 
| possessing such a share of public confidence and 
| so organized as to make one that will be observed? 
As at present advised, with the knowledge I have 
of the condition of affairs there, I should place but 
little value upon any treaty that might be patched 
up, and I would regard it as a most unfortunate 
event if one was entered into, which should stipu- 
late, as a concurrent act, for the withdrawal of our 
troops from the interior and the city. Sir, the whole 
history of that country admonishes us to be cau- 


| tious in our intercourse with it, and to run no haz- | 


_ard which we have the power to avoid. Sir, if a 
President could be deposed merely for consenting 
to receive a minister from this Government pre- 
poy to a treaty, what may we not expect will 

e the fate of him who shall make a treaty at all 


| favorable to us, and our protection withdrawn? If 


itis not acceptable to the military chieftains and 
the clergy, a pronunciamento will follow—then the 
grito—then the march to the capital, and the 
reins of government forcibly assumed. 
tionaries who have negotiated the treaty, will 
| become fugitives from their country, and scenes 
| of butchery and violence in quick succession, 
and with aggravated horror, will be again enact- 


| ed. 

I do not believe, sir, that any good could result, 
but much evil, from any treaty we might now be 
| able to make. I have no confidence that it would 
| be observed a day, and if not, the work we have 


' accomplished would have to be renewed, more 
ron | blood spilt and more treasure expended, to restore 
them of their liberties, the people themselves, who | 


us to the favorable position we now occupy. Any 
authority now existing in Mexico is but the bub- 
ble of the moment, which the first breath of popu- 
lar clamor will suddenly destroy. 

There is, sir, another difficulty in the way, which 
deserves some notice. There is a strong party in 


are determined, if my information is correct, that 
there shall be no peace with us, if they can prevent 


erty of thought, speech, and the press, for which 
they have so long struggled, and which can only 
be secured by our jdominion. For this blessing 
they are ready and anxious to surrender their na- 
tionality—to merge it in our own, and thus relieve 
themselves from oppression, from tyrannical ex- 
| actions, from plunder, and from all those accumu- 
lated ills their miserable government of misrule has 


| enforced and encouraged. They see, in our ad- 


| torial conquest is one; and our polic 





The funce- || 


Mexico, called the Puros, or Republicans, who | 


it, and they are active, intelligent, and united. , 
They see in this war the approaching realization | 
of their fondest hopes—the enjoyment of that lib- | 
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and their children, and in glad anticipation behold 
our azure studded with their stars. They see no 
refuge but in our free institutions, no shield but 
our power, and desire no nationality but that which 
an union with us will give them. This party, sir, 
may submit for a time, but will not agree, and if 
they obtain power, true to their original design, 
they will become embroiled with us to effectuate 
it. They have always been, and are now, the 
most clamorous for war, and will oppose any ac- 
commodation which withdraws our army; for its 
continuance there they believe, and | believe, will 
produce the result they desire. And this, sir, is 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator of South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catuowun,] as I gather from his 
speech on the resolutions he has introduced, and 
discussed with such great ability. He deprecates 
a line of policy which shall result in conquering 
Mexico, with a view to incorporate it into this 
Union, or to hold it as a province, and maintains 
that it would not only be inconsistent with the 
avowed objects for which the war has been pros- 
ecuted, but a departure from the settled policy of 


| the Government, in conflict with its character and 
| genius, and in the end subversive of our free: and 
| popular institutions. 

; 


The avowed objects of the war which we de- 


| clared to exist by the act of Mexico was to obtain 


redress of wrongs, a permanent and honorable 
peace, and indemnity for the past and security for 
the future; and if they cannot be obtained in any 
other way than by the conquest of Mexico, and 
incorporating it into the Union, or holding it as a 
province, such a result would be in harmony with 
those objects. Nor would it be contrary to the 
spirit and genius of our Government, nor against 
its settled policy, to conquer, in a defensive war, 


/any country, and annex it, which might be 


thought, from its contiguity, to be necessary to 
our own safety. The power “to declare war”’ 
carries with it all its consequences, of which terri- 
in 1812 was 
to conquer Canada, and if we had been success- 
ful, after having made the most strenuous efforts 
to that end, and on the return of peace, it had been 
relinquished to us, no doubt it would have been 
annexed to us, and I think the day is not distant 
when that event shall transpire. How the annex- 
ation of Mexico to our Union would tend to sub- 
vert our free institutions, I cannot discover. The 
argument of the Senator on that point has failed 
to convince me. I have taken a different view of 
the people of that country, and I think I see in 
them attributes and elements quite susceptible, by 
proper appliances, of high improvement. Could 
they be brought under the happy influences of 
such a Government as our own, having all their 
rights, civil and religious, protected, what might 
we not hope from them? The Indian population, 
numbering about four millions, are reputed to be 
very gentle and quiet in their dispositions, apt to 


| learn, and willing to improve, and, if not possessed 


of all the manlier virtues, have at least those which 
fully ensure their cheerful acquiescence to our con- 
trol and rapid advancement under it. Take the 
population as a whole, and there is not a people 
on the globe more capable of advancement in the 


| arts and sciences, and of assuming all the forms 
| of the highest civilization. They came out of their 


revolution with a reputation only excelled by our 
own; and with the same advantages we have pos- 
sessed, who can say they would not now rival us 
in all that contributes to national renown? But 
the Senator says, no instance can be found of any 
race, save the Caucasian, which has established 
and enjoyed self-government and free institutions; 
but he does not say no other race can be prepared 
for it. All other races have always been oppress- 
ed—are generally ignorant—have no just appre- 
ciation of liberty, and are for the most part unciv- 
ilized. I do not suppose, sir, the Mexicans are 
at this time fitted for an equal union with us; and 
much is to be done before they willbe. By the 
infusion of our own population among them, (and 
they are now there in great numbers, according to 
the Senator of Delaware, Mr. Ciayton,) together 
with emigrants from Europe, who will not be slow 
to avail themgelves of the unsurpassed advantages 
such a country enjoys, a gradual change in their 
manners, customs, and language, will ensue. Ed- 
ucation will be diffused among the masses; speech, 


vance, the dawnings of a brighter day for them ‘| the press, and religion will be free, and high opin- 
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jons of themselves speedily generated; and consid- 
ering the rapidity of past events, the aids to 
knowledge, and for its rapid spread, which the 
world now possesses, the period of their pupilage 
will be of short duration. Sir, it has been alike 
our pride and boast, that our institutions were 
better calculated to elevate the masses than any 
others which have yet existed, and we feel it to 
be true; and it cannot be that it is the decree of 
Heaven that none but the white race shall en- 
joy them, It has_been the abiding hope of the 
philanthropist, that in God's good time all na- 
tions should enjoy them, and the down-trodden 
millions of both hemispheres be exalted by their 
arency. °, 
that beautiful country, or in the character of its 
people, to discourage the belief that they can, in 
a very short time, be brought to a condition qual- 
ifying them for admission into this great American 
family, adorning and strengthening it by a com- 
mingling and fall development of all those grand 
and mighty elements they possess, and thus fulfill 
her own and our happy destiny. And, sir, it is 
the fervent wish and hope of her most eminent 
citizens and patriots, that this war may accelerate 
it; and, if **coming events cast their shadows 
before,’’? may it not be regarded as its certain pre- 
cursor? In my musings upon this subject, Mr, 
President, | have been cheered by the hope, that 
if | did not, my children would live to see that 
day when our institutions shall extend over the 
whole of this portion of our continent, all to be 
bound by one common ligament, and all to run 
one common career of honor, happiness, and re- 
nown? And, sir, why should we be alarmed at 
this contemplation? History, it is said, admon- 
ishes us that extension of dominion by territorial 
acquisition proved the downfall of the ancient re- 
mblies; but, sir, were they fashioned like ours? 

Vere they not, from their very nature, incapable 
of extension? And is thére no difference of con- 
dition between us and them? They had not the 
press, nor the compass, nor the steam-engine— 
none of those great instrumentalities which, wielded 
by freemen, are to revolutionize the world. They 
worshipped Liberty, and sacrificed to her as to an 
idol. We regard her as an active, moving spirit, 
penetrating all the avenues of life, and cheering 
and stimulating man in his progress. Sir, our 
liberty can be preserved only by progress. Being 
stationary it stagnates, and in that condition the 
flame will expire. It is by action alone—by cease- 
less, constant action—we can preserve it. Let us 
expand to our true and proper dimensions, and 
our liberty will be eternal; for, in the process, it 
will increase in strength, and the flame grow 
brighter, whilst it lights a more extensive field. 
Does any Senator believe our attachment to lib- 
erty would have been any stronger than it is now, 
or that we would have been more powerful and 
happy, had our Confederacy been confined within 
the Atlantic coast and the range of the Alleganies? 
Would any one of them willingly restore to their 
former owners Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, or 
surrender either without a deathly struggle? I 
apprehend not. Our history shows, thus far, that 
there is no danger in our extension. Our form of 
government is peculiarly fitted for this—it has a 
peculiar aptitude for expansion, a principle which 
no other Government ever did possess, and it is 
one of its greatest excellencies. ill any Senator 
deny that the new States have contributed new 
vigor to our system, and increased strength to our 
circle? Have any symptoms of disaffection to the 
Union been observed in any of them? Has any 
spirit of insubordination or of restlessness under 
the ties which bind them, ever been manifested by 
any of them? No, sir, it is not in them where 
man enjoys the largest liberty, only restrained by 
laws he makes himself, that emeutes, riots, and 


There is nothing, sir, in the history of | 
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rebellions occur, but it is among a crowded popu- | 
lation, in pent up masses, easily excited by col- | 
lision, with no extended field of action to arouse | 


their energies, and no attainable objects before 
them to cuide them aright. 

Let but Congress confine itself to its own proper 
functions, each State exercising its own undoubted 
~owers within its own limits, managing its own 
fetionte concerns in its own way, without the 
unauthorized interference of Congress, no reason 
can be given why our Union should not be co- 
extensive with this portion of the American conti- 
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nent. We want no rival republics here, for they 
may become inimical, rendering it necessary to 
' 


‘ maintain standing armies to defend against their 


aggressions. If all was united in one harmonious 
whole, such defences would not be required. 

By the agency of steam operating upon the boat, 
the railroad car, and the press, combined with that 
great American invention—the greatest of the age 
and of the world—the magnetic telegraph, which 
can literally almost 


** Waft a sigh from Indus to the pole,” 


we will be more compact, afd in more constant and 
harmonious intercourse than the old thirteen States 
were at the period of the adoption of our Consti- 
tution. With the seat of the common or General 
Government at some central point, with railroads 
and telegraphs radiating from it as from the centre 
of a circle to its circumference, and with the press 


as free as the air of heaven, it matters not how | 


large the number of States may be. 

But itis said, sir, this war 1s bringing the nation 
into debt, and the further we advance the more 
will it be augmented, and the greater burden do we 
throw upon those who come after us. 
sir, all wars create debts. The expenses of a war 
are not expected to be borne by the ordinary rev- 
enues of peace, but by borrowing money; and if 
we cannot replace it in our generation, the one 
which succeeds us mustdoso. Arguments of this 


kind weigh equally strong against every effort at | 
national defence, and if yielded to, will place our | 


nation at the mercy of its foes. If we do create a 


large debt of one hundred millions, over and above | 


our revenues, for posterity to pay, we will leave 
them increased means with which to pay it. What 
is such a debt to us, or to them? If the calcula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury are correct, 
and | believe they are, and the present tariff is not 
interfered with, we will have, in foes than ten years, 
quite fifty millions of dollars annually, from duties 
alone, to say nothing of the a from the pub- 
lic lands, the receipts from which 

will fully equal his expectations, and if a proper 
graduation and preémption law is enacted, will be 
greatly augmented. Reducing, after the war, our 
expenses to twenty or twenty-five millions annu- 
ally, we may have a large sinking fund, by which, 
in less than ten years, the whole debt will be paid 
off. Our credit was never in a better condition 
than it now is, and promises to continue to be. 
Our six per cent. stocks are above par; and if we 
enter the market for more money, we will find the 
loanable capital, so far from being exhausted, at our 
command in abundance. The debtof the last war, 
amounting to near a hundred millions of dollars, 
was soon discharged, without affecting injuriously 
any of the great interests of the country; and so 
will this be. 

In this view, sir, the acquisition of Mexico, with 
its unparalleled powers of production, yielding 
every article of luxury and necessity, save one, 
that ministers to the wants or pride of man—whose 
revenues can be made, we. i wholesome laws, 


and with proper management, to produce annually | 


one hundred millions of dollars, and with mineral 
wealth from which the world now draws a great 
part of its supply, and those resources to be fur- 
ther developed by our enterprise and skill—what 


can we not expect when time shall have perform- || 
ed upon her its gentle yet potent and effective | 


office? 
As I believe, sir, there are but two alternatives— 

either to flee the country, or to hold on to our acqui- 

sitions, the result of which may be the final ab- 


_ sorption of Mexico, I have not hesitated to declare | 


for the latter, being well satisfied that great ultimate 
good to us, to her, and to humanity, is to flow 
from it. 


The honorable Senator from South Carolina | 


[Mr. Catnowy] has said, sir, that Mexico is to us 
as a dead body, and he is anxious to cut the cord 


that binds us to the corpse. Sir, I prefer taking | 
her to our side, and imparting to her some of our | 


own vitality; and with her fair proportions and 
most beautiful developments, by its magic influ- 
ence, she will start again into life and being. If 
she be dead—if the light is out—we have “ the 
Promethean heat that can that light relume.” 
Having made, sir, these desultory remarks, I 
will now conclude, by thanking the Senate for their 
patient and polite attention. . 


To be sure, | 


this fiscal year | 


[March 6, 
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THE JUDICIARY SYSTEM. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


{In THe House or Representatives, 
Wd March 6, 1848.2 

On motion of Mr. J. R. INGeRsout, the rules were 
pended for the purpose of taking up the bill supplement 
the act entitled “ An act concerning the Supreme 
the United States,’ approved June 17, 1844 
ment moved by Mr. Bow tn to the same. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said: The Supreme 
Court having announced its intention to rise in the 
course of the present week, it is necessary that thig 
bill should be disposed of without further delay. 
The judges are to make their arrangements imme- 
diately in conformity to the course of legislation 
that may be adopted. If the bill be passed, they 
will name an early day for reassembling and pro- 
ceeding in their united and important labors here. 
If nothing be done by Congress, they will leave 
their clogged and encumbered docket, and go out 
upon their respective circuits, condemned to return 
atthe close of the year to renew their hopeless 
|| efforts to transact the business which has so lone 
continued to bafile them. In the one case, they 
will in all probability accomplish an otherwise im- 
practicable task, which will extend its benefits to 
every section of the country. In the other, they 
will continue a course of futile and despairing labor, 
like the fabled daughters of Danaus, who were con- 
demned to fill with water a vessel full of holes, so 


’ 


oa their exertions were at once fruitless and eter- 
nal. 

If, in authorizing as far as may be necessary an 
exclusive devotion of the time of these judges to 
the business of the Supreme Court, there were any 
danger of arresting the progress of business in the 
circuits, the plan would not be recommended. The 
merit of the proposed arrangement consists in its 
permitting all the parts of the judiciary system to 
proceed in uninterrupted harmony,'‘while it relieves 
that portion which cannot without assistance effect- 
ually move any longer, from the impediments and 
embarrassments which impede its progress. The 
Supreme Court judges will be excused, for a lim- 
| ited time, from attending the circuits. But the cir- 
_ cuit courts will nevertheless be enabled by the mere 

operation of existing laws fully to transact their 
‘business. The only difference will be, that the 
district judges, instead of sitting as usual with the 
circuit judge, will sit alone, assuming, perhaps, a 
little more responsibility for the occasion, but ena- 
| bled, as a single judge always is, to discharge nisi 
prius duties quite as well without as with a com- 
| panion, and perhaps a little better. In all cases 
-except those of appeals from the district to the 
circuit courts, their agency in the administration 
_ of justice will probably be exclusive and complete, 
and, stimulated by the very responsibilities of their 
stations, they will be nerved with new energy to 
accomplish it. In those cases of occasional occur- 
rence, which in some sections of the country from 
the nature of the business are unknown, and in 
almost all are rare, where an appeal is found upon 
the docket not otherwise to be disposed of, the cir- 
cuit judge can without difficulty decide it exactly 
as he does now. Intervals are necessarily con- 
templated between the sessions of the Supreme 
' Court, when the judges visiting their own districts 
can readily despatch depending appeals; or, by a 
special provision of the bill, they are at full liberty 
to leave the appellate court here in session, and 
attend to emergent judicial calls at home. The 
attendance of one or more of them at the seat of 
Government can readily be dispensed with, and it 
will be done at any and at all times when their 
presence is of greater utility elsewhere. 

Mr. I. said that he had been surprised to learn 
that gentlemen even of the profession were unac- 
quainted with the power of the district judges to 
hold circuit courts. One of the objections—the 
only one that he had distinetly heard to the bill— 
| was founded on a belief that no such power existed. 
| The act of 29th April, 1802, after establishing the 
| six circuits, and assigning them their respective 
i 
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localities, and directing that they shall consist of 
“an associate justice of the Supreme Court and the 
|| ¢ district judge of the district where such court shall 
|| «be holden,” adds this proviso: ** That when only 
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‘one of the judges hereby directed to hold the cir- 
‘cuit courts shall attend, such circuit court may 
‘be held by the judge so attending.’”’—(4th section 
« Act to amend the judicial system of the United | 
States,’’ 2d vol. Statutes at Large, page 158.) 

Mere legal authority to hold the court would | 
not suffice, without intellectual capacity and learn- 
ing. In dispensing with the necessity of the cir- 
cuit judges for a season, you do not dispense with 
these qualities. Experience has shown, that they 
have been eminently the endowments of judges of 
the district courts. In Pennsylvania, the bench || 
was adorned for a length of time by the accom- 
plishments of Judge Hopkinson, who has left to 
the profession a valuable Jegacy in the volume of 
his decisions. Another neighboring district cher- 
ishes with no less pride the proofs of learning and 
ability for which Judge Winchester was distin- 
guished. Without attempting an enumeration of 
living judges of high merit, I may not invidious] 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, to unite in bearing testi- 
mony to the abilities of the gentleman who holds 
the place of district judge in Massachusetts. There 
is little danger of an inadequate discharge of duties 


| 
} 
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The Judiciary System—Mr. Bowlin. 
March 3, 1837, the Supreme Court was made to 
consist of a Chief Justice and eight Associate 


| Judges. 


June 17, 1844, two provisions were introduced 


| with a view toaccelerate the transaction of business: 


the one prolonged the annual term or ‘*sessions”’ 
of the Supreme Court, by throwing back the com- 
mencement from the second Monday of January 
to the first Monday of December, the other relieved 
** the Justice of the Supreme Court assigned to any 
circuit’? from the duty of attending ‘* more than 


| one term of the circuit court, within any district of 
| such circuit in any one year.”’ 
| visions have failed to produce the effect hoped for. 


Both of these pro- 


It is not difficult to find a reason for the failure. A 
session of three months and a half duration is too 
long; it is calculated to weary the mind and the 
body beyond the powers of elastic service. An 
interval of a month would be far better, not merely 


| for direct and positive relaxation, but for purposes 
| of study, reflection, and devotion to labors of com- 
_ position, which require retirement, and freedom 


both from the inconveniences of a temporary resi- 
dence, and the daily interference of public prolonged 
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be allotted to a particular section of the country. 
A season of the year may be selected when tray- 
elling from distant places is attended with com- 
paratively litte ditculty; and another season de- 
voted to such suitors as at all times have access 
to the seat of Government. The business thus 
becomes malleable, and may be moulded and fash- 
loned in its arrangements so as to be prepared for 
an early and satisfactory hearing, at such times 


| and under such circumstances as may be best. The 


propriety of vesting a power of this sort in the 
court will be obvious trom a view of the great 
inequalities in the number of cases from different 
places. It will be seen that the southwestern States 
are the prolific parent of argument, while in the 
more populous regions of the north there is far less 
of this sort of controversy. Scattering all the ap- 
peals and writs of error of one circuit over a broad 
surface, such as a crowded docket displays, com- 
pels those who have charge of them to be always 
on the spot: an evil for which there is no remedy 
except by affording the court opportunity to adjourn 
from time to time and meet again, and thus to divide 


| and assign their time and their business. 
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fairly investigated and discussed. It only betrayed || 
the melancholy fact, that the judges of the court 
here were stronger than the people at home, with |, 
their direct representatives. In a contest with in- |; 
terested parties before this House, who could be 
here upon the ground urging and pressing their 
own suit, for special benefits to themselves, at the 
expense of the people, the constituent body had 
but a poor chance for justice. ‘The people's inter- 
est was too frequently neglected when a proposition 
was up to confer special benefits upon some favorite 
or favorites. He said this more in sorrow than in 
anger, because he was almost bound to infer from || 
the vote, that the Hlouse had determined to pass | 
the bill blind, without examination, without inves- 
tivation. When such things occurred upon bills of 
little umportance, we submitted to the wrong, from 
the insignificance of the cause; but when we beheld 
bills of the most vital importance, bills indirectly | 
changing the whole judicial system of the country, | 
bills g¢nhancing the cost of justice to the people | 
toa most alarming extent, attempted to be forced | 
through upon the first day of theirappearance in the | 
Liouse, and the House partially sanctioning such a 
proceeding, by refusing to submit them toa scruti- 
nizing investigation of the usual committee, il was 
cnough to startle those who yet retaineda respect for 
the rights and interests of the people. If he knew 
nothing of the measure, it was apt to excite his sus- 
jicion of its merits, when he saw that it involved 
individual interests, and that it was attempted to 
be foreed through the House in utter disregard of 
the usual forms of legislation. The very attempt 
excited in him adesire to examine it in all its 
bearings, and see, whilst it conferred special bene- | 
fits, how it operated upon the interest of the people, 
for whose sole benefit courts were instituted, and 
maintained out of the proceeds of their labor. It 
was abhorrent to his feelings to attempt to argue a 
case that seemed to be prejudged the moment it 
made its appearance in that Hall; yet, from its vast 
importance, he could not be silent, in justice to him- 
self or his constituency. And should it pass, with 
all the popularity that the refusal to commit indi- 
cated, yet would he raise his voice against it, and 
record his vote, if that vote stood alone. 

And he could tell gentlemen that this idea of 
separating the judges from the people, and giv- 
ing them a permanent residence, was not a new 
one. He recognized in it an old acquaintance, 
decorated in a new dress, to render it more pala- 
table to our tastes. It was only an attempt to ac 
complish by indirect means what the people had 
again and again repudiated when sought directly. 
If gentlemen believed that the effect of this bill 
would be, at the end of two years, to restore them 
to the old system, he believed they greatly deceived 
themselves. Such, he believed, was neither the 
object or the design of the bill, but the contrary 
exactly—to make a permanent resident court here, 
and wholly relieve the judges from circuit duties. 
The struggle to attain this point had commenced 
almost with the origin of this Government; and, 
though occasionally quieted, afier a severe rebuke 
from the people, had never been lost sight of by 
those interested in the immediate results, or in the 

volitical character of the question. Experience 
jad taught them, that in the character of a direct 
proposition, fairly and plainly stating its objects 
and purposes, it never could be carried before the 
representatives of a free people: or, if carried, it 
would havejto abide a most disgraceful retreat. It 
was, in its true nature, but a scheme to consoli- 
date all the judicial powers of the Government 
in a secret conclave of judges, where their mighty 
powers could not be seen, and would only be felt 
in the potency of their decrees. This was the po- 
litical character of the measure, and, as such, it had 
always received the ardent support of the advo- 
cates of a strong government over the heads of 
the people. ‘The court was one of most extraordi- 
nary powers, of an almost unlimited jurisdiction 
alike over the rights of the people and the States 
of this Confederacy; it was rendered partially irre- 
sponsible by the tenure of the offices of the judges, 
and they had only to add centralism, secrecy, and 
permanency, to establish one despotic department 
in the Government. He was not to be deceived 
by appearances, nor gulled by partial measures; 
all tending to a radical change in the whole system, 
whilst gentlemen were amusing them with prom- 


i} 





tory of former struggles upon this question; he 
knew what was really wanted and desired by the 
advocates of this scheme; and he looked with 
great suspicion upon every attempt, by partial and 
temporary measures, to approximate the original 
design. 

This struggle to separate the judges from the 
people commenced under the Administration of 
the elder Adams, and had upon it the odium of 
the midnight judges. After a mighty struggle of 
the two great parties of that day to overthrow the 
beautiful system given to us by our ancestors, and 


| which had descended to us unimpaired so far, the 
| Administration party succeeded, and reorganized 


the whole judicial system upon the basis of the 
present scheme of consolidation. They carried 
their favorite measure: the judicial oligarchy was 
established upon paper over the heads of the peo- 
ple. What was the reception in the country of 
the new system of a permanent court? Almost 
one unanimous condemnation from Maine to Geor- 
gia. ‘The people met it with one almost united 
outburst of indignation. Such was the odiousness 
of the system with the people, that though it stood 
a law upon the statute book for about a year, no 


' man had the hardihood to dare to attempt to put 
| it Into Operation. 
| statute book, until the season came round for its 


It stood a dead letter upon the 


repeal, when it was abolished, and the old system 
again reéstablished upon its ruins. In that great 
struggle against a central, permanent, and consoli- 
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dated court, Mr. Jefferson, at the head of the Re- | 


publican party of that day, stood foremost in the 
fight. Times had changed, but this question had 
undergone no change. It was the same question 
to-day that it was then—involving the same princi- 
ples and jeopardizing the same rights. It wasa 
question then of concentrating the rays of judicial 
power, so as to make it a more potent instrument 
of mischief to the people and the States, over whom 
it had the exercise of a constitutional jurisdiction. 
And it was precisely the same question to-day. 
There was no change in the question, no change 
in its effects upon our free institutions, though 
there might be a change in men professing the 
same political opinions of our ancestors, who over- 


threw the whole Federal scheme. 


After this signal rebuke from the people, the 
question was permitted to remain partially quiet 
for near a quarter of a century, when it was at- 
tempted to be revived and resuscitated under the 
Administration of the younger Adams. 
and 1826, the battle was fought aver again, for 
this permanent judiciary; and, strange to say, the 
Federal forces in this contest were headed by a 
gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Barbour,) who 
claimed, he believed, atiinities with the Republican 
ranks. 
to create new judges for the western circuits; and 
a substitute was offered, to establish this perma- 
nent residence system for the Supreme Court. 
After a fierce struggle for two sessions, the whole 
scheme was overthrown by the decision of Con- 


gress, and another respite to the people obtained. || 


In both these struggles, the battle was waged upon 


opponents of a permanent court at the metropolis. 
In these two celebrated efforts, it became apparent, 
that this inroad upon the rights and interests of 
the people could never be accomplished directly; 


In 1825 | 


It arose, at that time, upon a proposition | 


i} 
1} 


fair and open grounds, between the advocates and || 


and if ever successful, must be by indirect means. | 


In 1844, an act was obtained relieving the judges 
from attendance upon more than one circuit court 
ina year. “ This was granted, because it did not 
apparently invade the system of circuit courts; and 
perhaps it occurred to but few members, that this 
was but the beginning of the old conflict over again. 


The judges were, therefore, already relieved from | 
attending upon one court in the year, and now | 
that was followed by the proposition to relieve them | 


from the other term for the space of two years. 


Do this, and your circuit court system was at an | 


end. The Supreme Court would become a perma- 


nent fixture in the metropolis, and the clamors of | 
the people would be answered, not by restoring | 


back the court to its legitimate duties, but by add- 
ing on anew swarm of judges to be circuit judges, 
without Supreme Court jurisdiction. That would 


be the kind of relief extended to the people, by | 


making them pay dearly for it. 


And were gen- | 
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brought directly to the repudiated act of 1801, with 
all its odious provisions? Was that House pre- 
pared to do that deed, and again provoke the jn- 
dignation of the people? 
It was in vain for gentlemen to pretend that the 
supported this measure, with all the lights of ex. 
perience they had before them, as a mere tempo- 
rary measure. They might deceive themselves 
but they could not deceive the people. The people 
would comprehend this new encroachment upon 
their rights and interests. He could tell them that 
the people were not prepared for an entire separa- 
tion of the judges from those whose substance 
warmed them into life, and nourished and sup- 
ported them. The people entertained a homely and 
somewhat unfashionable idea for modern times: 
that courts were instituted for their own benefit, 
and not merely for the elevation, ease, and comfort 
of the judges; that when they freely gave their 
substance to the support of the judges, they had a 
right to their services in such form as comported 
best with their interest and convenience; that it 
was more in accordance with the spirit of our 
Constitution, that the richly-salaried judge should 
travel to the people to dispense justice cheap, than 
that the whole body of the people should have to 
travel to him, to receive it at an enormous expense, 
It was neither wise nor politic, nor did it comport 
with the spirit of our republican institutions, to 
create a kind of judicial oligarchy, elevated so 
high, and centralized so permanently, that they 
could neither reach them nor behold them, and 
only feel them in their despotic decrees. Whilst 
these good old-fashioned opinions obtained with 
| the people and their representatives, the system 
| which brought the judges to the people to dispense 
justice was safe, and he believed would still be 
safe, against any direct proposition to separate 
them forever from the States and the people, and 
centralize them in the metropolis. 
By this indirect means the people might be lulled 
into a false security, and deceived, until you had 
fastened this exploded and condemned system upon 
them; but when the last act of the drama was per- 
formed, the scheme fully developed, the whole plan 
matured, then they would awake to a sense of their 
duty, and give it such another reception as they 
gave it in 1801—by one universal burst of condem- 
nation. 
He treated this measure precisely as if it pro- 
posed directly a perpetual separation of the judges 
from the States and the people, and an abandon- 
ment of the circuit courts forever. It was in vain 
for gentlemen to assume to him that it was any- 
thing else than a measure (whether designed or 
not) that was to work a perpetual separation of 
the judges from their circuits. Pass this bill as 
reported from the Judiciary Committee, and he 
hazarded but little in the assertion, that in ten years 
| the people would scarcely know that the system of 
| circuit courts had ever existed. Its temporary 
| character is merely given to it for the sake of 
| popularity: for the purposes of hoodwinking this 

ouse and the country, and securing the passage 
of the bill. Who seeks this change? The people 
had not demanded it. There were no petitions 


; 
| from them asking for a dearer and less efficient ad- 


ministration of justice for the convenience of the 
judges. The press—the representative of popular 
' sentiment—had not clamored forthe change. Who, 
then, wanted it? The judges, and the judges alone, 
to escape from the labors of their circuit duties. 
And did gentlemen suppose they could make this 
House believe that the judges were so regardless 
of their ease as to want this change merely tempo- 
_rarily, and strictly for the causes assigned? Did 
gentlemen suppose we gained nothing from the 
lights of past experience? A few years ago, @ 
releasement from the labors of one term, upon 
the very identical pretext which was this day set 
up for the releasement from the other term, had 
been secured by this system of favoritism and 
partial legislation. They were released to brin 

up the docket. That was the pretence. Ha 

it been done? or had any good resulted from 
the grant of that exemption? Let facts speak. 
When they were first released from the perform- 
ance of circuit duties, under the pretence of an en- 
cumbered docket, it was ninety-odd cases in arrear. 
They were released to bring up this arrearage. And 


tlemen so blind as not to see, that by the indirect || what was the result? After three years and a half 


ives of mere present relief. He had read the his- || and gradual perfection of this system, they were |! practice under the first exemption, they had got- 
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ten their docket more than two hundred cases in | 
arrear. These were practical results from a partial | 
adoption of the system: what was to be the result | 
from a full and complete adoption of it? To double 
the arrearages again in the next five years; and, | 
instead of being as now, two hundred behind, the | 
docket would be four or five hundred behind. That | 
this would be the natural and inevitable result of 
the passage of the bill of the committee, he believed 
he would be fully able to demonstrate when he 
came to that branch of the subject. In view of the 
former exemption and the practical results under 
it, and the continual pressure of this new exemp- 
tion, who could doubt of the design to render this | 
separation perpetual? And he conjured members 
to look at it solely in that light, as the only true 
one in which to view it, and not suffer themselves | 
to be deceived by false appearances. Pass the com- 
mittee bill, and they would take their last view of | 
the circuit system. iI 
A natural consequence in the adoption of this || 
system would be to reduce the amount upon which || 
an appeal or writ of error might be prosecuted 
from the district court to the Supreme Court. This 
must be done, as a natural ard inevitable conse- 
quence of the new system. That simple fact, and | 
the lessening of the confidence in the court at nisi | 
prius, by removing one of its main pillars from it, | 
‘ 


would of itself greatly augment the number of ap- 
peals. Suppose it was reduced to five hundred |, 
dollars in mere money suits, and confined only to || 
sums above that amount and to questions of con- | 
stitutional construction, the increased number of | 
appeals would just be in proportion to the reduc- 
tion, or perhaps four-fold on that score. With the || 
circuit system, we could very justly confine and || 
limit appeals to the more important cases, as the || 
two judges combined constituted an able tribunal; |) 
but when we removed the principal judge, and | 
made the suitor rely upon the subordinate, we || 
could not do less than secure him a remedy against | 
error by an almost unlimited right of appeal. This || 
must he a part of the system upon which the de- || 
struction of the circuit courts was based, otherwise 
the grossest injustice would be worked. And so 
gentlemen flattered themselves that that would not 
greatly increase the number of appeals? He en- || 
tertained no doubt it would double, treble, and per- || 
haps quadruple the appeals from that single cause. 
But, again: would not the lessened confidence in |) 
the court be apt to augment the number of appeals || 
also? Would suitors be as likely to acquiesce in | 
the decisions of an inferior tribunal as they would || 
ina superior one? Without any disparagement || 
to the district judges, they could not shut their 
eyes to the fact, that they were so constituted and || 
so paid as not always to command the best order 
of talents at the bar. Upon the contrary, the cir- 
cuit judge, from salary and from range of appoint- 
ment, could command the first judicial talents of 
the country. And when he was withdrawn, a large 
portion of public confidence in the decisions of the 
court would. be withdrawn with him. No one 
could doubt this who would not voluntarily shut 
his eyes to all the force of reason and all the lights 
of experience, Every district court held for the 
circuit would be sending up its hosts of appeals, 
and multiplying them just in proportion as they 
deemed the ability of the bench was lessened by | 
the separation. The enormous increase of appeals | 
from these causes no man could estimate, and of | 
course it must be a matter of speculation; but no ! 
one could doubt they would be wonderfully aug- 
mented. But in this matter they were not left | 
wholly to conjecture. ‘The honorable chairman | 
of the committee had, in his speech just delivered, 
furnished them statements relative to the docket 
fram which they might infer the probable opera: 
tion of the system. The honorable chairman had 
told them that Mississippi presented the largest 
calendar on the docket; and next to her Louisiana: 
and the two together furnishing nearly one-third 
of the whole docket; whilst the populous State of 
New York was comparatively small. He thanked 
the gentleman for the information, for it sustained 
his (Mr. B.’s) position exactly. Mississippi fur- 
nished the largest docket of appeals, and yet she 
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| of appeals on the present docket of any State in the 
|| Union, and was the least attended State in the 
| Union by the circuit judge. An honorable gentle- 
| man from Mississippi, near him, had just informed 


|| the Union. 


ing the appearance of her circuit judge. 
| the second State in the amount of her appeals, and 
| he believed the second on the score of neglect. 
_gentleman’s own details had made this, on the | 


that the withdrawal of the chief juc 


| of appeals, and the honorable chairman had fur- | 


| States mentioned before. 


| that New York, with the great commercial empo- 
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Mr. GAYLE, of Alabama, here interposed, and 
excused the failure, on account of the indisposition 
of the judge. 

Mr. B. resumed, by assuring the honorable gen- | 
tleman from Alabama that it was no part of his | 
design to impeach or assail, in the slightest degree, 
the honorable judge of that circuit, but to draw 
legitimate arguments from the facts as they existed. 
Then, Mississippi contributed the largest number 


him that as much as two years had elapsed ata 


time without the appearance of the circuit judge | 


there. Louisiafla presented, says the honorable | 
chairman, the next largest docket of any State in 

What was the cause there? First, |; 
from her commercial position, she created a large 
amount of business; and, secondly, she was a 
little like her neighbor Mississippi, not too fre- 
quently blessed with the pleasant duty of welcom- 
She was | 


Could an argument be made stronger than the | 


position he-(Mr. B.) assumed? His ge was, 
ge from the | 
court would naturally tend to increase the number || 


nished him facts to demonstrate it conclusively. 
But the honorable chairman had furnished another 
fact to strengthen this branch of the argument. | 
He had told the House that the great State of New || 
York had not half as many appeals as cither of the 
It would be an insult to 
the intelligence of the House to undertake to prove 


rium of the Union within her borders, furnished 
twice the amount of legal business that both the |; 
States alluded to produced. Then, why was her | 
appeal docket so small? He could inform the 
gentleman that it was simply because the judge | 
attended his circuit and held his courts. Could | 
demonstration be stronger than the honorable }| 
chairman’s own details have made it, that the ab- |} 
sence of the circuit judge was the promoter of ap- | 
peals? If, then, two States, with a population 
less than a million, gave nearly one-third of the || 
present fashionably-complained-of docket, on ac- || 
count of the absence of judges, what would the |, 
other States furnish, with a population of nineteen |! 
millions, when the gentleman’s bill should have || 
withdrawn the judges from them all? By the 
same ratio of increase, it could be swelled to eight | 
hundred or a thousand by the time the judges, on || 
the same plea, would wish to make the bill per- 
petual. Ask for no other reasons from the sla 
than a large docket to stimulate legislative inter- 
position in their behalf, and give them the benefit | 
of this bill for two years to create it in, and you 
will find it in all abundance. There lies the danger | 
of this bill; and it ought to be styled a bill to pro- 
vide grounds for overthrowing the judicial system | 
of this country. 
Another objection to this bill, which he had | 
raised before, was, that during the pendency of | 
this. law, a large class of cases not provided for 
must be entirely neglected. The honorable chair- | 
man, in meeting that position this morning, as- | 
sumed under the law, that the district judge hold- || 
ing the circuit court could discharge all the duties || 
of the circuitcourt. Atthat point of his argument, || 
he (Mr. B.) had interrupted him, and, with his |) 
permission, submitted to him the following inter- || 
rogatories: First, What becomes of that class of || 
appeals allowed from the district to the circuit || 
court, where the amount exceeds fifty dollars? || 
Secondly, What was to become of the maritime || 
and admiralty cases, where the appeal was allowed || 
from the district to the circuit court, when the sum || 
in controversy exceeded three hundred dollars? | 
Were these two large classes of cases to sleep | 
during the limitation of the gentleman’s bill? This || 
was a poser to the honorable gentleman, with all || 
his vast store of legal learning; and the House )) 














was a small State in population. Why was this so? || must have perceived in his answer how much it {| 
He could tell the gentleman: it was because the || fortified his (Mr. B.’s) position. He was com- || 


cireuit judge rarely ever attended upon that branch || pelled to rally upon his proviso, which was a saving || 


clause in the bill, to allow the judges to go on their 
| cireuits, if they theught proper. When he (Mr. 


of the circuit, and the whole matter was left solely | 
in the hands of the district judge. 
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B.) first saw that proviso, he could scarcely restrain 
himself from laughing over it—at the very idea of 
legislating to exempt the judges from the perform- 
ance of a duty, at their own desire, and then pro- 
viding they should not be compelled to be exempt- 
ed from their labors, if they preferred to work! 
He had looked upon it as a useless appendage, to 
amuse them whilst obtaining this second invasion 
of the rights of the people for the benefit of the 
Judiciary; and certainly never dreamed of the uses 
to be made of it, to get the honorable gentleman 


| out of this dilemma, Who ever heard of the judges 


performing voluntarily duties from which they 
were exempted by law?) Who within the sound 
of his voice was credulous enough to believe that 
the judges would ever hold courts when it was left 
entirely to their discretion? The great difficulty 
was, to get them to hold their courts when the law 


| imposed it as a solemn and obligatory duty upon 


them; and when the law relieved them, who so 
weak as to suppose they would notavail themselves 
Had they manifested heretofore 
such a zeal for the public good, the honorable gen- 


| teman would have been left without the argument 


founded upon an overgrown docket. But he put 
it to the House, in all seriousness, what was to be- 
come of the two numerous classes of cases to which 


i! he had directed their attention, when this bill should 


have become a law? It made no provision for 
them. They could not be tried, unless the House 


| was prepared to witness the ridiculous farce of the 


district judge sitting in judgment upon appeals from 

his own decisions. Was the House ready for this 

farce? The appellant, he was sure, would not be. 
If this system of separation was carried out, 


| three prominent evi's, in his opinion, would result 


from it—the last of which would amount to a curse 
upon the distant States from this central luminary 
of jurisprudence, First, it would lessen the justly 


| high character and dignity of the Supreme Court; 


secondly, it would tend to disqualify the judges 


| for the proper discharge of their high functions; 
| and, thirdly, it would enhance the expense of jus- 


tice to the distant States. __ “a 
In the first place, when this plan of judicial cen- 


| tralization was carried out into anything like a sys- 
| tem, the district courts would have to be givena 


jurisdiction embracing all classes of cases that might 
arise in the country. The judges of these districts 
were moderately paid, and the courts could not 
always command the first talents in the country. 
From the very character of the subordinate tribu- 
nal, appeals and writs of error must be allowed, 


| almost without restriction, in every case that might 


arise, if pout parse was to be regarded as of any 
importance. From the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the States of the North and the South 
distant from the metropolis, lawyers could not fol- 
low up their cases; the people would not be able, 


| in such aclass of cases, to employ the lawyers who 


might concentrate around this central system; and 
the consequence must be, that the home lawyers 
must intrust their cases, nine times out of ten, upon 
a written or printed argument, sent up here by mail. 
In this condition of things, who could shut his eyes 
to the fact, that the district courts would retain no 
rank or station in public estimation, and be merely 
considered as preparatory tribunals to make up 
cases for this court? and this court would sink from 
its now high and elevated position to a mere board 
of revisers of the records from the districts. All 
force and dignity would be lost in the Federal courts 
in the States, and the Supreme Court would be en- 
gaged, not in trying great questions and great titles, 
but in reality in the adjustment of eo trifles, 
and unimportant questions, not worth following up 
by the bar, and that could not be followed up from 
the West and other distant States. Jf this picture 
was correctly drawn, what was the position of the 
Supreme Court under it? about equal in dignity 
and character to a mixed board of commissioners 
to try land claims, or a board of commerce to adjust 
petty matters between merchants and traders. 

In the progress of our free institutions much 
depended upon maintaining, in its proper sphere, 
each of the great codrdinate branches of this Gov- 
ernment. The Judiciary was one of those great 
branches, and, like the rest, must depend upon 
public opinion for its dignity and character. The 
Supreme Court was at the head of that coérdinate 
branch, and whilst confined to the adjustment of 
great questions, would maintain its dignity and 
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cogzency in that public opinion; but when its mem- 
bers, consulting their ease more than a laudable 
ambition for honorable distinction, would degene- 
ate ita business, public opinion would level the 
court to the same standard. Make it the arbiter 
of petty trifles, and its dignity was gone—gone 
fore ver. 

But, again, such a system would entirely unfit 
the judves for an energetic and enlightened dis- 
charge of their official duties, Make your Su- 

weme Court a fixture here, with no associations 
at the corrupt and the corrupting influences of the 
metropolis; make them the drones of the great 
hive of American industry and American enter- 
prise, and you would destroy (what was as essen- 
tial ina judge as legal learning) good old-fashioned 
common sense. No mere leval knowledge—he 
cared not-how exalted it might be—could supply 
the homely information which country life taught, 
and upon which most decisions operating simply 
upon rights of property must depend in a great de- 
gree, Books, merely, never yet made a great man, 
nor aroused the energies of a creat mind into ac- 
tion; but mingling with men, with free and inde- 
pendent men, catching the fire of a laudable ambi- 
tion, from the hum of the multitude, was what gave 
life to his energies, and glory to his actions. Who 
would seek the cloisters of the colleees—who would 
search amongst mere book-worms of a profession 
for men of enterprise and action, in any department 
of the Government? No one, he sujposed, who 
entertained a due appreciation of the intelligence of 
the people. 

Jut there was another consideration arising 
upon this branch of the subject from the nature of 
our institutions and the character of their jurispra- 
denee. He had said that making the court a fix- 
ture here, disqualified them for the same enlight- 
ened discharge of their official duties, which they 
now enjoyed from an intercourse with the people, 
the States, and their systems of laws. Gentlemen 
must recollect that this was a confederative republic, 
made up of numerous sovereign States, all varying 
in their laws, customs, usages, and systems of 
jurisprudence. Diversified as these various sys- 
tems were, and as they must forever continue to 


be, yet this court, amongst its vast and mighty | 


powers, and almost unlimited jurisdiction, had to 
execute the laws of the several systems, in con- 
formity to their respective principles. ‘They had 
a civil law and a common law jurisdiction, to be 
applied in the States where they respectively ex- 
isted. And could they comprehend these diversified 
systems, and administer them ably, whilst they 
shut themselves up from their practical operations ? 
No, it was not in the genius or power of man to 
doit. That beautiful system of the common law, 
which had been built up upon the eencentrated 
wisdom of ages, and which had demanded from 
the civilized world the homage of their admiration, 
was not the work of cloistered judges, but was the 
result of practical operations amongst the people. 
It was the nisi prius system of the English courts 
that laid the firm foundation of that vast and mighty 
system of legal science—the common law of Eng- 
land. And whatever antipathies might be enter- 
tained to the political institutions of their English 
ancestors, even they could not blind them to the 
beauty, grandeur, and moral teachings of that 
magnificent collection of legal lore. And what 
was the origin of that mighty system which had 
been claimed upon this continent as a rich heritage 
from the mother country, and whieh had now 
ripened to its present perfection? Not from judges 
in chambers pouring over their musty volumes, 
and philosophizing upon systems; not from judges 
who were shut out from the world, and only ma- 
king themselves felt through their despotic decrees; 
no—it had a nobler, a diviner origin—it sprung 
from the people, from the habits, customs, and 
usages of the people, matured under the influence 
of that very nisi prius system which they were now 
endeavoring to undermine and destroy. What 
better system for administering the laws would 
gentlemen devise, than the system which brought 
them into existence and preserved them through 
ages, whilst they were maturing to their present 
state of perfection? Our ancestors thought none, 
when they established that beautiful system in 
1789, upon which the House was about to lay 
its sacrilegious hands. It was a sacred orinciple 


slaves would bow the neck to the yoke of judicial 


The Judiciary System—Mr. Bowlin. 


decrees, emanating from some dark recess unseen 
by the people. And were we to be less tenacious 
of our rizhts, of our liberties, than they? Were we, 
who had so far outstripped them in the principles 
of civil liberty, to be the first to ereet that secret 
tribunal, which was only to be known to the people 
through its decrees ? 


In England—the country from which we have | 


borrowed so much of our notions of jurispru- 
dence—the sentiment has almost ripened into a 
proverb, that the judge who did not perform circuit 
duties, and try causes before the juries of the coun- 
try, was unfit to decide in the last resort. Lord 
Brougham has reiterated this sentiment, in his 
struggles for the reformation in the administration 
of the laws of England. And he (Mr. B.) would, 
for a moment, invite gentlemen’s attention to the 
present system of administering the laws in that 
country; for, with all our prejudices to her political 
systems, no lawyer would fail to acknowledge the 
beauty of her system of jurisprudence. ‘There the 
judges of the highest courts—the most venerable 
in the profession—the most learned in the law— 
all performed nisi prius duties—rode their circuits 
and presided over jury trials in thecountry. Forthe 


' investization of all lezal matters within the realm, 


they had three high courts, with appellate juris- 
diction—the King’s Bench, the Common Pleas, 
and the Exchequer. ‘The judges of these several 
courts performed the cirenit duties for the whole 
kingdom, and then, returning from their circuits, 
held their appellate courts, for the trial of appeals 
arising under the respective jurisdiction of their 
several tribunals. They not only did all this, but, 
on important questions, combined two of these tri- 


bunals, to review the decisions of the third—and so | 


alternating through the whole system, The heads 
of these courts were also members of the Committee 
of the Privy Council—a court not in name, but in 
practice, of the most unlimited jurisdiction over all 
matters arising beyond the realm. This brief pic- 
ture might serve to give some idea of the elaborate 
duties of the English bench; and yet such was their 
attachment to the nist prius system, that they per- 
formed them without a murmur. 


Justice of the King’s Bench; but, judging from pop- 


ulation, and the immense amount of business in | 


their courts, he thought it would be hazarding but 
little to assume that he presided, at nisi prius, over 
more causes than the whole of our circuit judges 
together; and then presided over infinitely more 
appeals than our Supreme Court. This, of course, 
was a mere matter of speculation, but he had given 
details from which the House could draw its own 
inference. But, to accomplish this mighty task, 
they had to sit in small chambers, with no extra- 
ordinary displays of forensic eloquence to amuse 
a gaping multitude. Day after day was not wasted 
in useless speeches for public applause. But what 
was the picture in our court? Why, they were 
literally invited, through the press, when one of 
the distingushed members of the bar was to speak, 
and even ladies attended, in crowds, to witness the 
displays of elocution; and that, too, inacase which, 
if rightly argued upon the plain, stern principles of 
the law, could afford no kind of amusement—no 
kind of interest to the idle spectator, Whenever 
the press invited them to one of these displays, he 
had but one sentiment on the subject, and that was 
sympathy for the client. There was no room for 
ornamental elocution in an argument upon appeals 
and writs of error, embracing merely principles 
of law, whieh were to be settled upon the force of 
precedents and authorities, 


If, then, this circuit system was so valuable in 


a consolidated Government like England, with how 
much more force did it recommend itself to our 
diversified systems of laws? Every State had its 
own systems, and it was made the duty of the 
court to regard the laws of the States as ‘rules of 
decision in trials of common law,’’ where they did 
not conflict with the laws of the United States, 
with treaties, or with the Constitution. How, 
then, was the Supreme Court to execute wisely 
the laws of the several States of this extensive 
Union if they were to be shut out from the readi- 


est source of intelligence as to what those laws || 


were? That was a difficulty which doubtless sug- 
gested itself at once to our ancestors when they 
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Mr. B. had no | 
data by which to estimate the labors of the Chief | 
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system of jurisprudence for the United States 
They wisely surveyed the whole ground, and met 
every difficulty and overcame every obstacle in th»: 
system of circuit courts by which the judges wou! 
become familiar with the several State systems of 
jurisprudence, and which we were now about to 
abolish, from no higher motive, he feared, than 
favoritism to individuals. Our ancestors deened 
it necessary to the faithful and enlizhtened admiy. 
istration of justice in free, sovereign, and independ. 
ent States, that the judges who had to pass upon 
their systems of jurisprudence should be placed 
in a situation to become familiar with their ye- 
spective institutions. And in conformity with the 
system, judges had usually been appointed trom 
the circuit, and required to reside in it, so that mu- 
tual knowledge of the practical effects of the varied 
systems might be brought together in their delily- 
erations. But we, wiser in our own conceit, or per- 
haps more reckless of the people’s interest, were 
about to lay our hands upon that beautiful system 
and destroy it forever. The very object of the cir- 
cuit court was to make the judges familiar with the 
systems of laws which it became their duty to exe- 
cute. They might acquire abstract principles from 
the books, it was true, but it required more than 
that for the judges, upon whose decisions hung 
their rights of property and persons, and even the 
validity of State and general legislation. It required 
a practical knowledge of the operations of sys- 
tems, which could only be obtained where they pre- 
vailed. Books could do much, but they could not 
do everything. Theorists had speculated in books 
centuries ago that the time would come when the 
| ingenuity of man would make carriages roll over 
the earth by a motive power, and means devised to 
scatter news with the velocity of the wind, yet with 
all their philosophy they could not produce the 
‘result. It remained for practical men, who per- 
haps. never heard of their speculations, to harness 
the iron horse to the car, and to annihilate space 
and distance by the lightning line of news. There 
must be practical knowledge as well as book learn- 
ing to make men eflicient in anything, and particu- 
larly in the administration of the laws. 

But another position he assumed was, that it 
enhanced the cost of justice, particularly to the 
distant States from this centre luminary of judicial 
light. His remarks upon the increased number of 
appeals were peculiarly appropriate to this branch 
of the subject. That that would be the result, he 

' entertained no kind of doubt, and that an increase 
of appeals would increase the costs, was an axiom 
' too clear for demonstration. Butit would not only 
increase the costs, but operate peculiarly unfavor- 
‘able to the distant States, particularly the West. 
A large class of cases, which could be very satis- 
factorily disposed of under the present system at 
home, would necessarily have to come up here; 
when the expenses of attending them would be 
more than the amount involved. Thus, to those 
States, it would amount to almost a denial of jus- 
tice. And what he had said of the western Siates 
applied to the outer circle or distant States in every 
part of the Confederacy. Let gentlemen of the 
distant States look to it, before they bound them- 
' selves to the car of centralism and consolidation. 
Another reason assigned for this separation was 
the assumed physical impossibility of the judges 
attending their circuits upon such a widely-extend- 
ed empire. Gentlemen who used this. argument 
certainly must have shut their eyes to that spirit 
of enterprise and improvement which had so much 
| distinguished their countrymen in the present age. 
New Orleans and St. Louis were the most distant 
| points at present, and either was now much more 
easy of access, than the capital of South Carolin, 
when Judge Marshall commenced his circuit. As 
the empire. spread, the genius of our countrymen 
would provide facilities for its approach. So this 
argument had no force now; and whether it ever 
could have, was a matter enveloped in the future. 
But again: It required no spirit of prophecy to 
contemplate, in the future, the effect of this new 
system upon appointments, The circuits would 
be entirely lost sight of in appointments, as soon 
as the court became a fixture; and they would be 
made without any regard to location. When that 
came to be the case, who was so blind as not to 
| foresee that the Supreme Court would be the place 
| for the retirement of antiquated politicians, who 


with our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, that not 1ing but | were about to enter upon the task of framing a |, might desire to spend the remnant of their days at 
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the metropolis? That this would be the effect more or less dependant upon them; and these two 
upon appointments, he entertained no kind of classes—the priest in his robes, and the officer place, who was one of the conspirators. They also 
doubt; and he, for one, was for nipping the evil in | with his sword and epaulets—constitute a privi- united the Senate and House of Representatives 
the bud. leged order, and have immunities and exemptions — into one body, and declared it to be invested with 

He said he had thus thrown out briefly his | secured tothem by law. The clergy and the army | full powers as a National Convention, and thus 
grounds of opposition to the consolidation of this cannot be tried for crime, or be made to pay adebt, | made it, like the British Parliament, omnipotent. 
court—and to them he invoked the kind consid- by the common courts of the country; but the They then proceeded to abolish the Constitution 
eration of the House. This court wasa vast and | former are tried by the ecclesiastical, and the latter of 1824, and with it that of the several States, whose 
mighty structure under the Constitution; clothed | by a military, court. authority was derived from the Constutution of 
with powers more omnipotent and more unlimited The masses are inert, idle, ignorant, degraded, | 1824, and, by a decree bearing date October 3, 1835, 
than any other similar tribunal upon the globe. | and superstitious, and have for centuries been the | established a new Government.—(See Niles’s Re- 
Even Congress, the highest legislative body in dupes and timid slaves of an army of cunning _ gister, volume 49, page 173.) 


tion of 1824, and elected General Barragan in his 


the land, stood in awe of this mighty power, that | priests; and, no matter which party or faction By the provisions of the Constitution of 1824, 
could nullify their acts at its will and pleasure. The | may be in the ascendant, the masses of breathing | if the President took command of the army, with 
States and their legislation were embraced in its but worthless people are fieeced and imposed on. the consent of the General Congress, or by a vote 
varied range of powers; and instances were by no The power of the priesthood is as absolute in | of two-thirds of the Council of Government, then 


means few in which they stood humiliated and re- | politics as in religion; and in this way they have _ it devolved on the Vice President to administer the 
buked by its mighty decrees. It claimed to be the | established a despotism over the souls and bodies | Government. But one of these things must have 
great arbiter between the State and Federal Gov- | of their church members. The ignorance and | occurred before the Vice President could exercise 
ernments, and exercised authority between the | superstition of the masses have enabled their rulers | the office of President, under the Constitution of 
States and their respective citizens. He did not | to dupe them into a war with the United States. | 1624. 
complain of the powers conferred upon the court Some of them are believed to be descendants of The Constitution of 1824 was not only repealed 
under the Constitution, but cited them asa warn- the Celtiberians, who are said never to havesighed | by Santa Anna, by the potency of military rule, 
ing against innovation, which tended to strengthen | in death; yet our troops have found them as cow- | but his myrmidons were sent into the States to 
that power against the States, Alienate the judges | ardly when facing an armed warrior as they were | disperse at the point of the bayonet those in au- 
from the States, consolidate the court in the me-. unrelenting over a fallen foe; and the Castilian | thority, and to place in their stead his supplant 
tropolis, and the day was not far distant, when the | blood, so much eulogized by our opponents, has | partisans. 
sovereign rights of the free States of this Confed- || fled as soon as charged by the bristling bayonets History tells us that Scipio, (who destroyed Car- 
eracy would be swallowed up in this mighty vor- | of American soldiers. From the battle of San | thage,) when he saw that city wrapped in flames, 
tex of power. Jacinto to those at the city of Mexico, they have | wept—not over Carthage, but because he foresaw 
But if, in dispite of all these high considerations, || been routed and defeated, five and sometimes tento | that a similar fate awaited Rome, growing out of 
the hand of innovation must be put to work; if that | one, by Texans and by our troops.- Itis over three | her iniquities. This example in history was lost 
beautiful system of jurisprudence, established by | hundred years since Cortez made his triumphant | on Santa Anna, if it did not convince him that his 
our ancestors, must be sacrilegiously torn to pieces; | march from the Gulf to the city. He found the | Government, founded as it was on lawless usur- 
then he invited the attention of the House to his || masses ignorant, superstitious, and effeminate then, | pation, must in turn be overthrown. From 1834 
substitute, as the best remedy for the repudiated || and they are so yet. The mines and agricultural | to the present time, revolution has followed upon 











system || products of that country render it invaluable to a | the heels of revolution in rapid succession. 
{Here the hammer fell, cutting Mr. B. off from | nation possessing energy, yet in the hands of the By one of the decrees of this military Govern- 
explaining his substitute.]} || Mexicans it is ina dilapidating condition. The || ment, the States and the people were compelled to 
panne | ordinary ravages of time destroy more rapidly than surrender up their arms to the Central Government 
| when demanded. All the States, except Texas, 
| 


had, after greater or less resistance, made the sur- 
render; and in October, 1835, General Cos was 
sent to Texas to enforce obedience to this decree. 


> hy i they build up. The rulers in Mexico perpetuated 
THE MEXICAN WAR. } their own power by professing hostility to the 
SPEECH OF MR. O. B. FICKLIN, | 


| United. States; but the levying contributions has 
|| brought them to their senses; and, if persisted in, | 


OF ILLINOIS, || will give us an honorable peace. He marched his main force to San Antonio, aftr 
Ix THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, || Some of our opponents who take sides with | leaving a garrison at Goliad and some other points. 
March 2, 1848 || Mexico say that Texas isa revolted province of || At this time, the Indians, who had settled in the 

, / 


Mexico; that our people without right went there | midst of the Texans, were more numerous than 
to foment a revolution; and that the conduct of our | the whites. To have given up their arms would 
| people was wrong from its inception. Such is not || have been to invite Indian depredations. General 
the case, however, and a few facts will show it. | Cos sent a detachment of cavalry to Gonzales to 
By the treaty of 1803 with France for Louisiana, || demand a small piece of ordnance owned by the 
Mr. Cuarrman: We are engaged in a war with | we acquired Texas as far as the Rio Grande, as is || citizens of that town, which they refused to give 
Mexico, which has been solemnly declared by a | shown by Messrs Pinckney and Monroe in 1805, | up, and a fight ensued. Captain Dimmit raised a 
portion of one of the great political parties in this | and by Mr. Adams while Secretary of State in 1818. || small force, and took the garrison of Goliad. The 
country to be an unjust war. I say, by a portion | Our people commehced migrating to, and settling | news spread—troops collected—General Cos was 
of that party, because there are a very great num- | on, the territory now known as Texas; and by || besieged in his fortifications at San Antonio, and, 
ber of them in the West, in my district, and in || virtue of the treaty for Florida, in 1819, we ceded || after having been defeated, was compelled to cap- 
the very town where I reside, who are as true and || away Texas, and that treaty was ratified in 1821. || itulate; and it was provided that the convicts in 
as thorough friends of the war as can be found in || In 1820, Moses Austin, of Potosi, Missouri, a man | his service should be taken beyond the Rio Grande. 
the Demoeratic ranks, They are for a vigorous | of talent and enterprise, becoming wrecked in his | Thus commenced the revolution in Texas; and 
putas of the war, for ample indemnity in | fortunes, obtained a grant from the Spanish au- | many of the citizens between the Nueces and the 
and, if nothing else can be had, for past wrongs, || thorities on which to locate a colony of settlers in | Rio Grande assisted in the expulsion of the inva- 
and for ample. security against future injuries. | Texas from the United “tates. While engaged in, | ders, and are, of right, entitled to share in the ben- 
Many of them have been to the war, have shared || and before he had compieted his colonization pro- || efits of this chivalrous resistance to lawless power. 
its perils, both in and out of battle; some of them || ject, Moses Austin died, and his son, Colonel Ste- General Santa Anna, not content with the decis- 
are buried in Mexico; but those who have re- | ‘phen F. Austin, a man of letters and of decided | ion of the expedition of General Cos, placed himself 
turned to their homes are out and out war men. || talent, progressed with the business. The late || at the head of his army, and marched, in ae 
{ would like to name some of them; but in doing || Colonel Stephen F. Austin has filled so large a | upon Texas. The Alamo was surrounded by an 
so, would exclude others equally meritorious. space in the history of that country as to require | overwhelming force, and its brave defenders, toa 
These Whigs occupy the position of the Whigs | no notice from mé to make him known. But f man, perished by the sword. Fanning and his 
of the Revolution: they are on the side of their | may be permitted to say that he took with him | gallant band, in violation of treaty stipulations, 
country, and are fighting its battles, and well | there many families possessing both merit and tal- | were murdered in cold blood. Pushing on, ** con- 
deserve the proud name which their party has || ents. It is now near thirty years since Moses | quering and to nee Santa Anna expected 
assumed. They have my thanks and my sympa- | Austin went to Texas, by permission from the | ke success at San Jacinto, He was there met, 
thies. ; : Spanish authorities, and one a least of his children, | on the 21st of April, 1836, by a force of Texans 
The Mexicans are a peculiar people, a strange || and many of his grandchildren, are stillliving there. | numbering seven hundred and eighty men, to op- 
compound of color, language, habits, and religion. || This will serve to show that Austin’s colony was | pose his army, consisting of eighteen or nineteen 
With a population of eight millions, but one million |, not a lawless band of intruders upon Spanish soil, hastens and nearly one-half of the Mexicans were 
is of the pure white blood, two millions of the || and usurpers of Spanish rights. | killed. The result was as brilliant as it was credit- 
mixed blood, and the remainder (five millions) are In 1824 a republican form of government was able to those brave men who periled everything in 
Indians, There, as here, the white skin isthe pat- || established, which, with Bustamente at its head, | resisting oppression. ‘Texas, witha population of 
ent of nobility; but the mixed races there are not || was overthrown by Santa Anna in 1834. | less than thirty thousand, was engaged in a war 
as they are with us—excluded from social and po- || By a military order, Santa Anna, in May, 1834, | with Mexico, whose population was seven or eight 
litical intercourse. The mixed races are divided | dissolved the constitutional Congress and estab- | millions. With an army of one thousand Texans, 
into castes—Mestizos, Mulattoes, and Zamboes, |! lished and convened a military Congress. Healso, | she was resisting an army of seven or eight thou- 
Politically, they are divided into Monarchists, Cen- | by military order, abolished the Council of Gov- | sand Mexicans, then within the borders of Texas; 
tralists, and Federal Republicans. The latter class || ernment, whose duty it was to guard the Consti- || and the design of the latter was to enforce despotic 
adhere to the Constitution of 1624. | suthon from violation. | military rule over the former. Our feelings—our 
The clergy hold the purse and wield the money | This military Congress proceeded at once to | hearts—were of course with Texas. 
ee and own not far from one-half of the whole || depose Gomez Farias, the Vice President, who | On the 12th of May following, a treaty of peace 
property of the country. The soldiery is || was elected with Santa Anna under the Constitu- |) and amity was concluded between the two eoun- 


The House having under consideration the Bill 
further to supply deficiencies in the Appropria- 
tions’ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848— 


Mr. FICKLIN said: 
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tries, signed by President Burnett and his Cabinet, | done. On looking at the Journals he will discover | 


on the part of Texas, and by President Santa Anna, 
jn his official character, as chief of the Mexican 
nation, and his four principal generals, to wit: 
Filisola, Urea, Sesma, and Gaona, on the part of 
Mexico; and, by the terms of the treaty, the Rio 
Grande was acknowledged as the boundary be- 
tween the two countries. Under this’ treaty the 
Mexican officers, with their troops and munitions of 
war, were permitted to leave the country unmolest- 
ed; apd after securing all the benefits of the treaty, 


| as it is a family quarrel, I will let others settle it. 


they seek to cut off Texas from her part of it, on | 


the ground that Santa Anna was a prisoner of war 
when it was made, and that, under the constitution 
of 1824, the Vice President discharged the functions 
of President under certain contingencies. The 
four generals who signed it were not prisoners of 
war, and the constitution of 1824 was abolished 
nearly two years previously, by Santa Anna, who 
could not, of course, claim proteetion under an 
instrument which he had destroyed. He and his 
army were the Government, clothed with plenary 
powers, to make war or me By virtue of 
the treaty, not only did the Mexican army secure 
themselves and property, but their President, Santa 
Anna, whose life was justly forfeited, was also 
released, 

Now, it is not remarkable that Mexico, having 
availed herself of all the benefits of the treaty, should 
interpose the plea of the swindler in order to avoid 
its burden. From such a nation, no act of turpi- 
tude could surprise us; but we are astonished that 


any one in this country should volunteer to defend | 


her for perpetrating an act so disreputable. 


From the time that Filisola abandoned the coun- | 
try east of the Rio Grande, under the treaty of }2th | 


May, 1836, up to the time of annexation—a period 
of more than eight years—the Mexican army re- 


mained on the other side of the Rio Grande; and | 


though garrisons were kept up by them at Mata- 
moros, Mier, and opposite Laredo, yet none were 
maintained on this side of that river. 


Though the | 


Mexican army, twice since, have crossed over to | 


this side of that river, and have penetrated the coun- 
try as far as San Antonio, yet a were repulsed 
and driven far beyond the Rio 
Texans have since then been more frequently in 
force over on the Mexican side than they have on 
the Texas side of that stream. 

It is due to candor, however, to say, that although 
the Texans claimed jurisdiction, and extended the 


rande; and the | 


western boundary of the county of San Patricio, | 


to the Rio Grande, yet there were but few of either || 


Texans or Mexicans in the western part of that | 


county. , ; : 
As wo the right which Mexico had to interfere in 


the question of the annexation of Texas to this || 


country, L have but little tosay. The Government 


of Texas was, at the time, more permanent and | 


more steadfast than that of Mexico, and had quite 
as much authority to interpose between Mexico 
and other Powers as Mexico had to interfere in 
her affairs. Our Whig friends, who, in eloquent 
speeches during the pendency of the annexation 
question, portrayed in vivid colors the wrongs we 
were about to inflict upon Mexico, received a sore 


blow in the proposal of Mexico to recognize the | 


independence of Texas, if she would refuse to be 


was actuated, 

The Anti-war Whigs have been at a great loss to 
discover the cause of the war with Mexico, and 
are very much divided upon that subject. 

A large portion of them insist that the annex- 
ation of Texas produced the war, and some go so 
far as to say that it was war per se; that in annex- 
ing the country, we annexed the war also. But 
this doctrine is not assented to by my friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Srepnens,] who addressed the 
House the other day on this subject. He hap- 
pens not only to have voted for annexation, but to 
Lave made an eloquent speech in favor of the 
measure, and is, therefore, in the same category 
with the Democrats, and is of course responsible for 
the evils that may have resulted from annexation. 


most unfortunate when he says that the resolutions 


| 


| 


i 
| 
i 
| 
} 


' 


| 


| 
| 


i] 


! 


of annexation were framed with the design of de- | 


ceiving the people on the question of boundary. 
Now, | do think that he should deal more kindly 
with his party frends in this affair than he has 
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| that these deceptive resolutions (as he is pleased | 
| to designate them) were introduced by the honor- | 
able Milton Brown, of Tennessee; and it will not 


cost much of a search through the Journals to sat- | 


isfy himself that Milton Brown was a good Whig 
and true. Now, I do not believe that the resolu- 
| tions were drawn by Mr. Brown with a view to de- 
| ceive the people on the question of boundary; but 


My friend says, in the same connection, that the 
Whigs all over the country proclaimed that annex- 
| ation was * identical’? with war, and that they | 
were ridiculed by Democrats for entertaining ah 

an idea. 1 admit, sir, that the Whigs did proclaim | 
all over the country that annexation was * identi- | 
cal’? with war, and that it would be an outrage 


against us. We said then, and still say, that it ts 

| preposterous to pretend that annexation was just 
eause of war. We could not, however, foresee the 
effect which the able and impassioned speeches of 
Whig orators here would have upon that inflam- 
mable but infatuated people. 

If gentlemen wish to discover the true cause of 
| this war, let them go back and read the speeches 
and newspapers in opposition to Texas during the 
campaign of 1844, and during the sessions of Con- 
gress of 1844-5, when annexation was consumma- 
ted. The Mexicans could not have anticipated the 
state of things as they have since transpired, that 
the Whigs would speak on their side, and then, 
when they got into war, vote men and money for 
their destruction. They might well exclaim, * call 
you this backing your friends ?”* 

The Whigs, who voted for the resolutions of 
annexation, must, a3 a matter of self-preservation, 
contend that the war was not occasioned by that 
act; and as a dernier resort they say that the order 


for General Taylor to march the army to the Rio | 


| Grande was the fatal act in this drama. It cannot 
be true that the act of annexation caused the war, 

| and be true, at the same time, that it did not cause 

| the war, but that the march of the army to the 

| Rio Grande caused it. 

When we reflect that Texas was annexed during 

the administration of Mr. Tyler, (who, according 


| to my best recollection, was brought into power | 
by the Whigs, and that a Whig introduced the res- | 


olutions,) we can then see that they have a strong 
motive to shuffle the responsibility from their own 
men by abandoning the annexation position, and 
pressing the one in regard to the order to march 
the troops to the Rio Grande. 

In urging too strongly the order to make a for- 
ward movement on tothe Rio Grande, a still greater 
difficulty presents itself. General Taylor advised 
that movement, under certain contingencies. 

But apart from this, Mexico had determined, 
long before that time, to make war on us. She 
| was tampered with by the cabinets and diplomat- 

ists of France, England, Spain, and Austria, with 
a view to this end; and how far the course of the 
Whig party in this country gave encouragement 


to those European intrigues it is now difficult to | 
It is known that France united with Eng- | 


| say. 


land to induce Texas to reject annexation, but | 
' |; failed. 
annexed to this country. This proves the selfish | 


principles and sinister motives by which Mexico | 


France then endeavored to accomplish by 
indirection the same object, and persuaded Mexico 
to recognize the independence of Texas, if she 
would remain an independent State. This failed 
| also. 

| In 1844, a book was published in Paris, by order 
_of Louis Philippe, written by M. de Mofras, on 
| Oregon and California—the 


first part of which is 


monarchy in Mexico. M. de Mofras was attached 
to the French legation in Mexico, and his book 
was published under the auspices of Marshal Soult, 
| President of the Council, and M. Guizot, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of France. 

Shortly afterwards—in the year 1845—M.Guizot, 
| the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared, 


| in his place, in the French Chamber of Deputies, 





| thority of her name, the independence of states 
Bat my friend from Indiana [ Mr. Tnompson} is || : ' , 


and the equilibrium of the great political Powers in 
America.”” This was the first official declaration, 
by any European nation, to attempt to preserve 
the ‘* balance of power’’ on this continent, by an 


| interference, on their part, in the affairs of the sep- 


‘| arate and independent communities here. 





devoted to the subject of establishing a European | 


| 
| 
that it belonged to France “to protect, by the au- | 
| 
\ 
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It is known to all who have looked into the mat- 
ter, that for several years past, there has been a 
| project on foot to change the form of Government 
of Mexico to a monarchy, and to place a Freneh 
Prince, an Infanta of Spain, or an Arehduke of 
Austria, upon the Mexican throne. 
| Paredes, Alaman, and their adherents, were jn 
favor of the measure, and came into power in the 
latter part of the year 1845, orearly in 1846. The 
intrigue was a branch of the scheme which Louis 
Philippe carried out in other respects so suecess- 
fully, by which the reversion of the erown of Spain 
was secured to his own family, through the double 
marriage of Queen Isabella to a notoriously im- 
potent husband, and of the Duke of Montpensier, 
the youngest son of Louis Philippe, to the sister of 
| Queen Isabella. During the year 1846, this item 


which would compel Mexico to take up arms 1 appears ina statement of the account signed by 


| Navarro, as auditor, and Mugica, as treasurer, of 
‘|| Havana: * Paid bills of exchange remitted by the 
|| minister plenipotentiary of her Majesty in Mexico 
| for matters belonging to the service, $100,000.” 
| Oa the Ist of December, 1847, Olozoga read a lec- 
|| ture to the Government for the needless ex)endi- 
'| ture of the money. On the 16th day of the same 
| month, Senor Segasti, the leader of the opposition 
|| in the Spanish Congress, charged that a consider- 
|| able sum of money had been intrusted to the Span- 
ish minister at Mexico, for the purpose of estab- 
| lishing a monarchy in that Republic, and demanded 
|| of the ministry an official list of moneys paid from 
the treasury of Havana, since 1844, toGovernment 
orders. he friends of the Government resisted 
the inquiry, but did not deny the allegations of 
Senor Segasti. 

Louis Philippe was in favor of placing the Queen 
Mother Christina on the throne of Mexico; and 
to further that object, Funes, the brother of Mu- 
noz, the husband of Queen Christina, was sent as 
the consul general to Mexico. ‘ The plot thick- 
ened; success seemed at last probable; but the 
overthrow of Paredes, and the war with this 
/ country, thwarted at least this the most magnili- 
| cent scheme which has been conceived for years, 

for the extensien of European influence on this 
| continent.”? This view of the subject is con- 
firmed by the letter of Mr. John Black, consul at 
Mexico, bearing date April 26, 1846, and directed 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, in which 
he says: ‘It is the opinion of many of the Liberals 
that if the Congress meet, (which is to be the Ist 
'| of June,) they will establish a monarchical form of 
| government, and call in foreign aid. This act they 
| then think will have the semblance of legality; it 
| istherefore their desire that thisgovernment may be 
|| put down before the meeting of said Congress, that 
no foreign Power may have such pretext to inter- 
meddle in their affairs.*’ The letter of General 
Santa Anna, bearing date the 8th of March, 1846, 
to his confidential friend, and also his plan of a 
government which was circulated in the different 
Departments of Mexico about the same time, assert 
the fact that the Government of Paredes was in- 
viting a European monarch to rule Mexico. All 
these are accumulated facts to show the agencies of 
‘| France and Spain in this monarchical scheme, and 
the willingness with which Paredes listened to their 
| plans. 

I have intimated already that we were bound to 
|| have war with Mexico, and that it is preposterous to 

; : 
'| say that General Taylor’s march tothe Rio Grande, 
|| or his blockade of the mouth of that river, or his 
|| pointing his guns at Matamoros, (the two last acts, 
|| at all events, done upon his own responsibility ,) 
‘| occasioned the war. 

The better and paramount title insisted on by 
the Whigs here (for the Mexicans) to that portion 
of the country between the Rio Grande and the 
| Nueces wasgever thought of by them, and they 
| do not, to this day, pretend to understand it. The 


} 


} 








i 





whole thing is concocted for party purposes, and 
| the gauze is so thin, that all Democrats, at least, 
| can see through it. Mexico claimed all of Texas 
| (not part of it) from the Rio Grande to the Sabine, 
as a revolted province, and she claims it all by the 
| same title—there is no pretence by her of a better 
| title to Gne part than to another. 

| The decline of our commerce for the last ten 


years, from ten millions to one, and the monopoly 


Mexico for years past, is some evidence of her 
‘ feelings towards us, and as to whose hands she 


st ota tingle me el ND 


| which Great Britain enjoyed of the commerce of 
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had fallen into. The declaration of Colonel 
monte, the Mexican minister at this Court, in ad- 
vance of the act, that annexation would be cause of 
war; his demanding his passports when the Texas 
annexation resolutions passed; the hesitancy of 
President Herrera to receive our minister, Mr. 


Slidell, and his final rejection on the 2ist day of || 


December, 1845; the overthrow of Herrera’s gov- 
ernment for hesitating on this point; the second 
rejection of Mr. Slidell by President Paredes on 


the 18th March, 1846; the circular letters of Garcia |! 


Conde, Mexican Minister of War, July 12, 1845, 


to the Mexican officers in command of the army | 


to prepare the troops under their command, and 
to hold themselves in readiness ror action; his cir- 


cular letter of July 16, 1845, calling upon the sub- | 
ordinate authorities to furnish their quota of troops || 
“for the war which she (Mexico) wages against | 


the United States;”’ his circular letter of the same 
date to the Minister of Foreign Relations, urging 
him to prepare the troops depending on his de- 
partment to conquer Texas ‘ now usurped by the 
United States;”’ the proclamation of General Arista 


on the 12th of August, 1845, to his troops, saying | 
that ‘the time to fight is come;” the proclamation | 


of General Paredes on the 27th August, 1845, in 
which he says that ‘‘a rapacious and grasping 
race have thrown themselves upon our territory;” 
the instructions of Paredes on the 18th April, 1846, 
to the General in comimand on the frontier were, 
that “it is indispensable that hostilities be com- 
menced, yourself taking the initiative against the 
enemy;'’—these are pregnant and impregnable 
facts to show how this war with Mexico com- 
menced. It totally puts to flight the groundless 
charge that the President commenced the war. 


On the 10th of April, 1846, Colonel Cross was | 


missing; he was murdered by the Mexicans, and 
his mutilated body was found a few days after- 
wards. Onthe 18th, Lieutenant Porter, withasmall 
body of men, was attacked, and, after being wound- 
ed, fell into the hands of the Mexicans, and was 
butchered. On the 15th, General Taylor, satisfied 


that war was inevitable, blockaded the mouth of | 


the Rio Grande to cut off the suppiies of the Mexi- 
cans at Matamoros. On the 24th, General Arista, 
chief in command at Matamoros, gave General 
Taylor notice that hostilities had commenced, and 
he should prosecute them. On the 25th, Captain 
Thornton, in command of fifty-two dragoons, was 
attacked by a large body of Mexicans; ten men 
were killed, and a number captured. On the 28th, 
Captain Walker’s camp was surprised in his ab- 
sence, and five men were killed. On the Ist of 
May, a family of fourteen persons, unoffending 
and unarmed, were taken prisoners (two of them 
were females) on the Colorado; their throats were 


cut, after every possible outrage had been perpe- | 


trated upon them, and they were left without the 
common respect of adecent burial. General Tay- 
lor proposed an armistice to General Ampudia, 
early in April, which was declined. 

These facts prove, conclusively, that the war 
was imperiously necessary; and General Taylor, 
on the 26th April, 1846, felt authorized to call out 
about five thousand volunteers from Louisiana 
and Texas, to use his own emphatic language, “to 
prosecute the war with energy, and carry jt, as it 
should be, into the enemy’s country.’’ These facts 
cannot be mistaken; and they prove beyond ques- 
tion that General Taylor thought that his country 
was right; that the Mexicans anions a flogging, 
and he was ready and willing to give it to them. 
It will be remembered that all these things occurred 
previous to the battles of the 8th and 9th of May. 

On the 18th of May, General Taylor crossed 
over to Matamoros. General Arista proposed an 
armistice, which General Taylor declined; and, 
writing to the War Department, said, as follows: 

_“T replied to this, that an armistice was out of the ques- 
tion; that a month since, I had proposed one to Ampudia. 
which was declined ; that circumstances were now changed ; 
that [was receiving large reinforcements, and could not 
now suspend operations which I had not initiated nor pro. 
vet? that the possession of Matamoros was a sine qua 

Here, then, is proof positive, to show that Gene- 
ral Taylor could not have considered the war either 
unjust or unconstitutional; for it will be observed, 
that he blockaded the Rio Grande, made a requi- 
sition for volunteers on Louisiana and Texas, 
selected the position opposite Matamoros, and 
there planted his cannon, pointing to the public 
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|| Square of that town, and crossed the Rio Grande 
|| and captured that town,—all without any directions 
|| from the War Department to that effect. And yet 
| he says to Arista, that the operations (meaning the 
| war) had not been by him mitra Tep OR PROVOKED. 
| True, General Taylor was authorized to eall out 
any number of volunteers which, in his judgment, 
the exigency of the public service might require; 
and he was also instructed to select a position on or 
| near the Rio Grande; but the selection of the posi- 
tion opposite Matamoros was an act of his own 
judgment, in the exercise of power necessarily, to 
some extent, discretionary. The selection of that 
particular point is made a grave matter of complaint 
and accusation by the Opposition, though General 
| Taylor (and he alone) is responsible for it. We 
| believe the brave old General has, in that act, done 
, nothing more than any American commander ought 
| to have done under the circumstances; but how can 
gentlemen of the Opposition censure the act, which 
was discretionary on the part of General Taylor, 
without, at the same time, sullying the fair fame 
and reputation of the old hero? Truly should the 
old General say, ‘* The Lord deliver me from such 
friends!”’ 


find fault with the President for every act, not 


‘ 


only of his own, but those of other officers. When || 


'| he prepares to repel invasion, and to protect and 
\| defend the honor of the nation, this is denounced 
‘| and abused; if he had failed to defend the country 
| against foreign aggression, he would have been 
|| denounced in still stronger and more abusive terms. 
|| In almost every speech we are told, that since the 
|| battles of the 8th and 9th of May, 1846, the grow- 
|| ing popularity of General Taylor has excited the 
| envy of the President, and caused him to secretly 
| desire the overthrow of that gallant officer. These 


recorded facts. Who made that officer Major-Gen- 

eral by brevet? Who made him afterwards Major 
| General by regular appointment? It was done b 
the President, and that, too, after the battles of the 
8th and 9th of May. Up to the capitulation at 
Monterey there is nothing in the conduct of Gen- 


| 

| the President did not fwly approve. On the 13th 

of October, 1846, Secretary Marcy, in a letter to 
General Taylor, says: 

| Tn relation to the terms of the capitulation at Monterey, 

| the President instructs me to say, that he regrets it was not 


deemed advisable to insist upon the terms which you had 
first proposed.”? 


By this capitulation an armistice was granted for 
\\ the period of eight weeks, and it was the more 
embarrassing because the Government of the Uni- 

ted States, having failed to obtain a treaty of peace 
| with Mexico by negotiation, had determined on 
|| an expedition against Tampico and Vera Cruz, and 
|| therefore the Government instructed General Tay- 
| lor to give notice to Mexico that the armistice 
should cease, which he accordingly did, and the 
| armistice terminated on the 13th day ot November, 
| 1846. On the 14th November, the day after the ter- 
|| mination of the armistice, as directed by the Presi- 
| dent, and before the expiration of the eight weeks, 

which would have been its continuance but for the 
| President’s order, our naval force, under Commo- 
|| dore Perry, captured and took possession of the 
'| city of Tampico. It is due to General Taylor to 


the contemplated expedition on the Gulf and against 
Tampico had not reached him when the capitula- 
tion at Monterey was entered into. And it may 
also be proper to state, that General Taylor’s letter 
to General Gaines, as is shown upon its fa¢e, was 
written immediately after the reception of Secre- 
tary Marcy’s letter expressing the regret of the 
President at the capitulation of Monterey, and was 
no doubt prompted by feelings of excitement and 
irritation. 

I repeat, that not only do the recorded facts 
show that the President had no disposition to find 
fault with General Taylor prior to the armistice, 
but that General Taylor himself has twice stated 
in writing the same thing. In his letter to Gen- 
eral Gaines, he says: 


IT do not believe the authorities at Washington are at all 





ulation entered into with the Mexican commander.”’ 


And again, in his reply to the letter of the Sec- 
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The Opposition, however, seemed determined to | 


| charges are not only made without any shadow of | 
1 foundation to sustain them, but are in the teeth of | 
i 


eral Taylor that has come to my knowledge which | 


state that the despatch giving him information of | 


satisfied with my conduct in regard to the terms of the capit- | 


Ho. or Reps. 


=: 


| retary of War, in regard to the publication of the 
Gaines letter, he says: 

«Rat it cannot be concented, that since the capitulation 
of Monterey, the confidence of the departinent, and [ too 
much fear of the President, has been gradually withdrawn, 

= - consideration and usefulness correspondingly dimin- 
sned. 

Thus, it will be seen, General Taylor himself 
being the witness, that the charge that the Presi- 
dent desired his overthrow and defeat from and 
after the battles of the 8th and 9th of May, is dis- 

| proved; and that the charge itself, we must be- 
lieve, is one of a series which was originally con- 
' cocted and propagated with the willful and mali- 
cious design of breaking down the President, and 
| through him, of breaking down the Democratic 
party. The President is further charged with 
having deprived General Taylor of the troops 
' under his command in the vicinity of Monterey, 
with a view to cripple his operations in that quar- 
| ter. If gentlemen will turn to the correspondence 
| upon this subject, they will see that General Scott, 
by a letter to Secretary Marcy, bearing date on the 
|| 12th day of September, 1846, renews his applica- 
| tion * to take the immediate command of the army 
against Mexico.” And he further says: 
*T do this without any hesitation in respect to General 
Taylor, having reason to believe that my presence at the 
head of the principal army in the field, in accordance with 


|| my rank, is neithee unexpected nor undesired by that gal- 
| lant and distinguished commander.” 


i} 
1} 


‘| It willalso be seen, by reference to the letter of 
Secretary Marcy to General Scott, of November 
|| 23, 1846, that the request of General Scott was 
|, granted, and the most ample discretion allowed 
|| him in conducting the operations of the army in 
Mexico. Also, the instructions of the Secretary 
|| of War to General Scott, under date of 4th of Jan- 
|| uary, 1847, confers upon him simila# discretionary 
powers; and the Secretary uses this emphatic lan- 
| guage: 

‘| «Monterey must be held with a sufficient force. Such a 
foree being provided for that object, the remainder will of 
| course be at your disposal to maintain other proper positions, 
and to operate on the Gulf coast, and especially at Vera 
Cruz. Your position will enable you to determine, better 
than can be done Acre, what should be the best disposition 
for the safety of our troops, and to disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the enemy, who is undoubtedly watching for oppor- 
tunities to fall upon them while in detachments, or small 
bodies, with greatly superior numbers. No positive direc- 
tions will therefore be given touching these matters.” 

The letter of General Scott to General Taylor, of 
the 25th of November, 1846, furnishes further evi- 
dence that the troops in Mexico were subject to 
his (General Scott's) order, That letter is marked 
** private and confidential.” He says: 

“Tam not coming, my dear General, to supersede you in 
the immediate command on the line of operations rendered 
illustrious by you and your gallant army. My proposed 
theatre is different.” 

He further says: 


“ But, my dear General, I shall be obliged to take from 
you most of the gallant officers and men (regulars and vol- 
unteers) whom you have so long and so nobly commanded, 
I am afraid that I shall, by imperious necessity—the ap- 
proach of yellow fever on the Gulf coast—reduce you, for a 
| time, to stand on the defensive. This wilt be infinitely pain 
ful to you, and for that reason distressing to me.”? 


| 

i [Mr. J. R. Incersout inquired if General Scott 
| did not act under the instructions of the Presi- 
|| dent, in taking the troops from General Taylor? 
‘| To which Mr. Fick replied, that General Scott 
'| was left to act upon his own judgment and dis- 
|| eretion.] ; 

Without stopping to inquire how deeply the 
'| sympathies of General Scott were affected in the 
|| affair between himself and General Taylor in re- 
gard to the troops, it suffices to say, that the Pres- 
| ident, through the Secretary of War, instructed 
General Scott not to weaken General Taylor, so 
/as to jeopard his command, but apart from this, 
| gave him full discretion in conducting the expedi- 
‘tion against Vert# Cruz. Thus falls to the ground 
| this other grave charge against the President. 

| Some of the Whigs urge that this war is unjust 
| and iniquitous: so said the Tories in regard to the 
|| revolutionary war; so said the Blue-light Federalists 
|| in regard to the war of 1812 with Great Britain; and 
| it was to be expected that similar grounds would 
| be taken in regard to this war. We are also told 
I that it is a yery unpopular war. ‘‘ The wish,” I 
| have no doubt, ‘is father to the thought’? with 
certain politicians who are looking, with longing 
eyes, to the Presidential chair and the offices which 
it bestows. Indeed, I half suspect that many of 


| 
| 





| 
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the sympathetic tears shed by a certain class of 
politicians over the wrongs and outrages that they 
say our army is perpetrating upon Mexico, are 
prompted by a hope that they may make the war 
unpopular, and thereby be placed in power. We 
shall see whether they make the war unpopular, 
and what becomes of those who denounce it. 

The peace party can have no natural sympathy 
(it must be artificial) for that people of craft, of 
treachery, and of blood. In the last twenty-five 
years, has there been one year which did not find 
more or less of our citizens prisoned in the loath- 
some dungeons of Mexico? Has she ever madea 
yvomise to us but to break it, or won our confidence 
~ to betray it? Look at the instances of bad faith 
in the present war. Have not the officers and sol- 
diers discharged on their parole of honor at Mon- 
terey, at Vera Cruz, at Cerro Gordo, and at all 
other points, violated their parole of honor, and 
taken up arms against us? Did not Ampudia de- 
ceive General Taylor at Monterey, by assuring 
him that peace would be concluded? This is what 
General Taylor says on the subject in his letter to 
General Gaines: 

© The proposition on the part of General Ainpudia, which 
had much t» do in determining my course in the matter, 
was based on the ground that our Government had proposed 
to hia to settle the existing difficulties by negotation, (which 
I knew was the case without knowing the result,) which 
was then under consideration by the proper authorities, and 
which he (General Ampudia) bad no doubt would result 


favorably, as the whole of his people were in favor of 
peace,” 


Now, no greater duplicity, or more artful strata- 
gem, could have been resorted to by the Mexican 
General. His people were nearly all opposed 
to pewe at that time. Did not Santa Anna, by 
sending a messenger to General Taylor at a period 
critical to a Itrge number of his troops at Buena 
Vista, secure their retreat and escape? Did he not, 
before the city of Mexico, procure a suspension of 
hostilities from General Scott, by holding out 
promises of peace? And do we not know, that in 
every instance they have turned their treachery to 
the best account, in preparing for a more vigorous 
and deadly fight? Who, I ask, can trust them? 
Or what American will turn from his own country 
to sympathize with that degraded and faithless 
seonle ? 

This war is represented to be so unpopular, that 
preparations are being made in high places to run 
an anti-war candidate, and many are expecting to 
com? into power by opposing and denouncing it. 
The fate of the opponents of the war of 18]2 taught 
alesson which I had thought would not so soon 
have been forgotten. Others of the Whigs wish 
to bid adieu to their old and much-loved party 
issues, to regard them as ‘obsolete ideas,”’ and 
to rally under the **no-parly” banner. Past ex- 
perience teaches an instructive lesson in regard to 
** no-party’’ times, and * no-party men.”” 

In this country there are two great parties, and 
but two. All the new-fangled doctrines and isms 
have been as ephemeral in their duration, and as 
contemptible in their end, as their beginning was 
brilliant and promising. ‘The ne-party era had ob- 
tained in 1840, in this nation. The Whigs sud- 
denly became too honest to avow their principles 
in nominating their candidates. Log cabins, cider , 
barrels, coon-skins, and buckeyes, were substituted 
for principles; and the elecuon was carried ti- 
umphantly. 

At the death of General Harrison, (which was 
doubtless precipitated by outward pressure and 
internal cares and anxieties) Mr. Tyler became 
President per se. Whig promises, like the prom- 
ises of broken banks, were not redeemed. Presi- 
dent Tyler set up on his own hook, took his posi- 
tion on Pea Ridge, domiciled in ‘the half-way house,”’ 
between the two parties, and his administration | 
is a beautiful and useful illustration of the “ no- 
party”’ plan of government. 

When our Saviour visited Jerusalem and found | 
a motley group in the temple, he drove them out, 
and ‘‘overthrew the tables of the money changers,” 
and said: ‘* It is written, my house shall be called 


the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of | 


thieves.” When the people, after the election in 


1340, and the no-party millenium should have set 
in, discovered that the no-party promises were all 
falsified, and that the protectionists, the bankers, 
and money changers were sull in the temple, they 
commenced driving them out, despite their sad |! 


| party’’ candidates, 


| Judge McLean, or Senator 
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wailings and lamentations. The people were re- 
solved to vindicate the ba!lot-box, and to rebuke | 
those who had betrayed them into error with the 
‘*syren song’’ of no-party. 

Bulwer’s eloquent description, in his Last Days 
of Pompeii, of those who groped in darkness 
through ashes, cinders, and burning lava, to es- 
cape from the precincts of that doomed city, gives 
us but a faint idea of the tortures that afflicted 
those hard-cider politicians who deceived the peo- 
ple in 1840, and who were driven out in 1842. 

When James the Sixth of Scotland, at the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, succeeded to the throne of 
England, as James the First, many of his Scotch 
subjects who knew him best, feared that he would 
do badly on his new and enlarged theatre. Sir 
Walter Scott relates this incident, as reflecting 
his true character: An Englishman inquired of a 
Scotchman what was the real character of the new 
King? ‘* Did you ever see a jackanapes:’’ said 
the Scotchman, (meaning atame monkey.) ‘If 
you have, you must be aware that if you hold the 
creature in your hands, you can make him bite 
me; and if I hold him in my hands, I can make 
him bite you.’? While the Whigs held Mr, Ty- 
ler, they made him bite the Democrats; when the 
Democrats held him, he bit the Whigs. And I 
presume that our friends over the way can tell who 
was bitten the worst. 

Acknowledying, as I do, the great obligation that 
we are all under to President Tyler for saving the 
country by his vetoes, I would not now introduce 
his name in this connection but as a warning to 
those who at present meditate the adoption of a 
similar course to that pursued in 1840. Such has 
been and must be the result in regard to all ** no- 
They either start themselves, 
or are started by others, to deceive somebody; and 
it not unfrequently happens, that those who set the 
project on foot become the dupes. 

Although it is now proclaimed in high places 
and in something of an authoritative manner, that | 
the old Whig platform of bank, bankrupt law, 
protective tariff, internal improvements, and dis- 
tribution, is to be abandoned, from motives of 
policy, I will not believe it till the Whig National 
Convention shall have acted definitively on the 
subject. If that convention, reflecting the will of 
the party, shall acknowledge that they were wrong 
in regard to the old issues, and abandon them, for 
one, [ shall rejoice at it, and congratulate them 
most heartily on their getting rid of such anti-re- | 
publican and anti-American doctrines; but if, on | 
the contrary, the party still believes those doc- | 
trines, let them be avowed in their resolutions, and || 
be inscribed upon their banners, so that all may 
understand what are the real issues in the contest. 
There must be no concealments, no dodging the 
the questions, no declarations of opinion for the 
private and not * for the public eye.’’ This done, 
and we shall meet their standard-bearer, whether | 
he be Mr. Clay, General Taylor, General Scott, | 

Berile, in an open 
field, and give him a fair fight. 

What I have said in regard to the Presidential 
election is to repel remarks from the other side, | 
and to convince gentlemen that, in their cry of |) 
**unjust war,’’ they cannot have the approbation | 
of General Taylor, because, on the 26th of April, | 
1846, he advised the Government * to prosecute 
the war with vigor, and to carry it, as it should be, 
into the enemy’s country.’’ Nor can they have 
the concurrence of General Scott, because, on the | 
12th of September, 1846, more than four months 
after the battles of the 8th and 9th, that officer 


_ called the attention of the War Department to the || 


subject, and wished “to remind the President of |! 
his (Scott’s) standing request,’’ to teke command || 
of the army in Mexico, Of course he thought the |, 
war a just one, or else he would not have solicited | 
the immediate command of the invading army. —_ 
But let us turn from this question to the more |, 
grateful one of contemplating, for a moment, the | 
success of ourarms. Brilliant as were the victo- | 
ries of the 8th and 9th, and daring and intrepid as | 
were our troops in storming Monterey, a still more | 
glorious result awaited General Taylor, his offi- | 
cers and men, at Buena Vista, where they shed | 
imperishable lustre upon American arms. If the 


war had ended here, it would have been one of un- 
yaralleled success; but we are ——e half through. 
in the capture !! 


fore the city of Vera Cruz, an 
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of the city and castle, General Scott and his off. 


cers evinced preéminent skill and science. |p 
storming the heights of Cerro Gordo, who else 
could have done it so well, and with so little waste 


of life? His order there was like a prophecy, and 
| its fulfillment was at hand. But the crowning acts 


of this war will be found in the succession of yic. 
tories in the valley, which resulted in storming the 
city of Mexico. With less than nine thousand 
troops, opposed to a well-appointed army of more 
than thirty thousand, the fighting commenced on 
the 20th of August, 1847, at Contreras and Churu- 
busco, and ended on the 14th of September, in the 
storming of the city of Mexico, with a population 


_ of two hundred thousand souls, by an army re- 


duced to less than six thousand men, when they 
took possession of the city, and planted our colors 
on the national palace. More than seven thousand 
officers and men of the Mexican army were killed 


_ or wounded, and three thousand seven hundred and 


thirty taken prisoners. When we remember that 
the enemy occupied chosen and strongly-fortified 
positions; that they had been for months putting 
the city in preparation for defence; that their sol- 
diers were in view of their relatives, their friends, 
their wives, and their children, and were defend- 
ing their ancient capital, their homes and firesides— 
every incentive to embolden the heart and strength- 
en the arm of the soldier; we may form some opin- 
ion of the superhuman task which General Scott, 
his officers and men, had to encounter. Nobly 
and gallantly was it done. 

Of the part which the troops from my own State 
bore in the battles of Buena Vista, Vera Cruz, and 
Cerro Gordo, others have spoken more eloquently 
than I could. TheirState and the nation are proud of 
them, and will hold them in grateful remembrance. 
The glory of all our officers belongs to the nation 
and to the world; and who would desire to see its 
lustre dimmed by placing them as gladiators in the 
political arena? As accomplished officers, a nation 
can admire them; as politicians, one party only 
could claim or appropriate them. 

We are referred to the expense of this war; but 
who, let me ask, would consent to have our bril- 
liant victories stricken from the roll of our coun- 
try’s history for the mere dollars and cents which 
they have cost? 

The lesson which it has taught foreign nations 
is of great value tous. They had begun to con- 
clude that we were not now as our ancestors were 
in the Revolution and in the late war with Great 
Britain. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is but just to 
bestow a passing tribute of respect on the rank and 
file of ourarmy. Itis one of the peculiarities of 
war (not confined to this country, but bequeathed 
to us by the Old World) to accord -to the chief in 
command most of the honor and glory that are 
won on the battle-field, to the exclusion of the men 
who carry ‘the knapsack and the musket,’’ and who 
are placed in the front ranks, where the balls fly 
thickest, and where danger is most imminent. 

Even colonels and captains are soon forgotten, 


"unless they have distinguished themselves by deeds 


of extraordinary daring and courage. Strange, 
however, a8 it may seem, it is no less true than 
strange, that in all victories more honor is confer- 
red.on the officer who gives the command than on 
the soldiers who execute it at the peril of their 
lives. We should not, and I trust will not, forget 
the exhibitions of stern courage and romantic 
valor displayed by our citizen soldiers upon every 
battle-field in Mexico. The past gives assurance 
that they may be relied on in the future. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. J. RUSK, 
OF TEXAS, 
In roe Senate, February 15, 1848. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of 
the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
Military Force— 

Mr. RUSK said: : 
Mr. Preswwent: When this bill was introduced 

I had no disposition to trouble the Senate with an 

remarks; but the discussion has taken a muc 

wider range than I anticipated, having gone into 
the causes and consequences of the existing war 
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with Mexico. It has been assumed, on one side, 
that the war was not begun by Mexico, but that 
it was commenced by the unauthorized and un- 
constitutional act of the President of the United 
States.. With a view to maintain this position, a 
new boundary line has been assigned to Texas, 
the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, which is said not to extend to the Rio Grande, 
its true boundary, as I am prepared to prove, but 
only to the river Nueces. 
of this position, renders it due to myself, due to 


the State of Texas, and due to the widows and | 


orphans of some of the brave men who fell in our 
struggle with Mexico for our independence, that I 
should. address the Senate, particularly on this 
branch of the subject. Now, sir, I venture to as- 
sert, that when all the facts shall have been made 
known to the country, no clearer question ever ex- 
isted, than that the Rio Grande is the true bound- 
ary of Texas. 


Before, however, I commence the discussion of 


the question of boundary, it may not, perhaps, be 
improper for me to allude, briefiy, to the causes 
which led to the Texan revolution, and the subse- 


quent struggle between that country and Mexico. | 


lam aware, sir, that the people of Texas have 
been calumniated as a band of assassins, land rob- 


and it seemed, the other day, to afford the honor- 
able Senator from Vermont no small degree of 
leasure to rake up old newspaper articles, pub- 
lished ten or twelve years ago, rivalling, if they 


do not surpass, the plentiful abuse heaped upon us | 


by the Mexicans themselves during our contest. 

Mr. UPHAM. 
papers for the purpose of reflecting upon the char- 
acter of the Texans. It was for the purpose of 
showing the views of the Democracy of the North 
at the time when annexation was first announced 
to the country. 

Mr. RUSK. 
as endorsing the statements, but still, they prove 
the fact that such abuse has been lavished upon 
Texas, and is perhaps at present circulated. Now, 
sir, itis not necessary that I should rise in my 
place, forthe purpose of defending the character 
of the people of ‘Texas from newspaper slanders. 


Their conduct, sir, is a sufficient vindication of . 


them against such assaults, and the more their true 
character is known, the more it will be seen that 
they are entitled to respect and confidence. I will 
further venture to assert, that when the whole of 
the circumstances connected with her revolution 
and separation from Mexico shall become known, 
it will be admitted by every disinterested indivi- 


dual, that no people on the face of the earth ever | 


had a more just cause of revolution than had the 


people of Texas. Whatever may have been said | 


in regard to our being land-robbers, there were, at 
the commencement of our struggle for independ- 


ence, and are still many, very many, in Texas, | 


who dare believe that we are indebted for our final 
success to the beneficent providence of a just and 
righteous God. And, Mr. President, I think it 


may be safely said, that we manifested no small | 


degree of confidence in the justice of our cause, 
when, with a population of less than thirty thou- 
sand, we dared to appeal to arms, in acontest with 
a nation of eight millions. But, sir, I proceed. 

I might here go back and array names that would 


command respect, and among them the names of 
such men as 


territory of Texas extended originally to the Rio 
Grande. But it is unnecessary for my present 
purpose to do so. The hewn of i. as 
now claimed, is the boundary established by revolu- 
tion, and that boundary is the Rio Grande. 

Mexico, after having adopted constitutions, State 


and Federal, conforming very nearly to those of | 


the United States, passed liberal laws, and held 
out strong inducements to the people of every 
clime, to encourage the settlement of Texas. This 
was done not so much for the benefit of those who 
might take up their abode within that district of 
country, as for the purpose of redeeming that valu- 
able portion of her territory from the dominion of 
the savage which Mexico had struggled to accom- 
plish, but without success, for centuries past. 
Before Austin went into Texas with his colo- 


The assumption, sir, | 


I certainly did not read those | 


I did not understand the Senator | 


r. Monroe, Mr. Madison, Mr. Jef- | 
ferson, and Mr. Clay, to establish the fact that the | 
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committing depredations, robbing the people of 


their property, and carrying into abject bondage 
the women and children of the frontier settlements. 
For the purpose, then, of driving out this ruthless 
foe, were inducements held out to the colonists to 
settle there. Until the year 1834, with but few 
interruptions, there existed a state of peace and 
quietness. In that year Santa Anna, at the head 
of the military power, overthrew the constitution 
|| of 1824, abolished the State governments, and es- 
|| tablished one of the most tyrfmnical and absolute 
| governments that ever existed. The government 


| thus established by Santa Anna is misunderstood | 


|| here—it was an absolute government. It is true 
| that there was the name of a Congress, but it was 
‘|| the name alone. The President was, in reality, 
| the Supreme Dictator. He called a Congress of 
notables around him, but that Congress was en- 
' tirely subservient to his will. Another feature in 
the central constitution was, that the President had 

| the power to appoint, at his pleasure, an Execu- 


| military, the commercial and others. They were, 
| however, from the very nature of the tenure of their 
offices, his creatures, and, if they were not sub- 


pleasure. Again: it was one of the fundamental 
articles of this Central Government, that the Presi- 


ment, so that, in reality, absolute power was vest- 
ed in the President. 


| mence the revolution—they were anxious to avoid 
a collision with Mexico. They sent Austin to 
Mexico to represent their condition, and to ask 
some guarantee that they should not be disturbed 
| in the enjoyment of their rights. 
|| cause, and even without charges having been pre- 


fact, he contracted the disease which terminated 
his honorable and useful life. In order to carry 
out the establishment of this Central Government, 
it became necessary for Santa Anna to possess him- 
self of all the physical power in Mexico. With a 
view to this, he procured the passage of a decree 


render up all the arms which they had in their 
possession.. This law was enforced throughout 
| Mexico. State constitutions were destroyed; States 
| were declared to be mere departments; were de- 


ernors were appointed by the Central Government. 


| Mexico, although there were sore States which 
_held out for some time against it. The State of 


Zacatecas, after a sharp contest, yielded, and other 


States made but a feeble resistance. Texas could 
not yield to it—she could not yield to such a de- 
cree. We were surrounded by hostile Indians, 
the Camanches and various other tribes, who were 
committing depredations on our frontiers, The 
Indians settled amongst us greatly exceeded our 


|| urging them to take up the tomahawk and scalp- 
|| ing-knife, and exterminate the Texans. If we had 
| submitted to have our arms taken from us, the 


| ‘ . 
Under such circumstances, there is scarcely any 


one, I presume, who would have asked us to give 
| up our arms, even to avoid the charge of being 

land robbers. An attempt was made by Santa Anna 
to enforce this law in Texas. The Legislature of 
Coahuila was attacked, for merely protesting against 
the action of the Central Government, and its mem- 


} 


|. In this state of confusion, the people of the vari- 
ous municipalities had elected delegates to meet in 
general consultation, at San Felipe, to determine 
|| whether we would submit to the Central Govern- 
| ment, and to agree upon some definite course of 
| combined action. 

} 

} 


head of an army of Central troops, crossed the Rio 
Grande, left a garrison at Lipantitlan, on the west 
| g pa 
| side of the Nueces, and one at Goliad, and march- 
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tive Council, from the different portions of the com- , 
‘| munity, the industrial classes, the priesthood, the | 


| servient to his views, he could remove them at his | 
bers, and a set of God-forsaken, reckless desperadoes, || 


dent, with the advice of his council, might suspend | and reclaiming their liberties, General Cos, who 


the action of any other department of the Govern- | 


The people of Texas were unwilling to com- | 


Without any | 


| ferred against him, he was seized and incarcerated | 
in the loathsome dungeons of Mexico; where, in | 


requiring the States, as well as individuals, to sur- | 


prived of ail legislative authority; and their Gov- | 


This law was, as I have said, enforced all over | 


/own population in point of numbers, and it was |, 
known that Mexican agents had been among them | 


result would have been indiscriminate massacre. || 


This convention was to assem- | 


About this time, however, General Cos, at the | 
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there was no movement on our part to take up 
arms; we were quietly assembling at San Felipe to 
consult as to what course we should adopt. About 
the time General Cos reached San Antonio, he sent 
a detachment of two hundred cavalry to Gonzales, 
a small town in the neighborhood of that place, to 
demand from its citizens the surrender of a small 
piece of ordnance, which had been purchased by 
them as a means of defence against the Indians. 
They asked twenty-four hours to consider, and 
finally refused to surrender their cannon, but gave 
the assailants its contents, and a fight ensued be- 
tween them and the Mexican cavalry; and thus, 
sir, the revolution commenced. 

As the news of this occurrence spread, the citi- 
zens from all quarters shouldered their rifles and 
hurried to the contest. Captain Dimmit raised a 
company of men, took the garrison at Goliad, 
i to Lipantitlan, where he was joined by 
citizens residing on both sides of the Nueces, as 
well as some who resided on the Rie Grande; and, 
at the head of this combined force, captured the 
fort and dispersed the Central troops. 

The convention, which had in the meanwhile 
assembled at San Felipe, declared against the Cen- 
tral Government, and protested against the military 
despotism of Santa Anna, and in favor of the con- 
stitution of 1824, inviting all the States of the Con- 
federacy to join them in restoring that constitution 


had been closely besieged in his fortifications at 


' San Antonio, capitulated, after having been beaten. 


Many of the citizens who resided between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, were attached to the 
army which captured General Cos. Now, sir, I 
would ask, was it not right that we should include 
them in the benefits of our victory, and provide for 
their safety? I say, sir, would it have been just or 
honorable in those of us who resided east of the 
Nueces, to have provided for our own security, 
and to have left those west of that river, from whom 
we had received valuable aid, to the tender mercies 
| of the Mexican Dictator? We did provide for their 
| safety—many of them have since fallen—we have 
always asserted and stood by the rights of their 
widows and orphans, and, anxious as we were for 
peace and a termination of the war with Mexico, 
there never has been atime when Texas would 
not have hazarded her very existence as a nation, 
in any contesi, however unequal, rather than have 
abandoned them to the enemy. Life and liberty 
were the stakes for which we fought—mere terri- 
|| tory was a secondary, very secondary considera- 
tion. These people had dared to resist the central 
_power—they had periled everything and had join- 
ed us—had rendered important services, and we 
‘had cheerfully accepted their aid in the hour of 
adversity, and I, for one, sir, think it was not dis- 
creditable to us that we regarded their rights and 
stipulated for their security in our prosperity. 
General Cos was forced to enter into a capitulation 
| which protected the rights of those citizens, and 
which forms the first link in the chain of our title 
| to the territory extending to the Rio Grande. Mr. 
President, I will ask the favor that the Secretary 
will read the copy of that instrument which I hold 
in my hand. The Secretary read as follows: 
|, Capitulation entered into by General Martin Perfecto de Cos, 


of the Permanent troops, and General Edward Burleson, of 
the Colonial troops of Texas. 
' 
| 
| 


Reing desirous of preventing the further effusion of blood, 
and the ravages of civil war, we have agreed on the follow- 
| ing stipulations: ; 7 

lst. That General Cos and his officers retire with their 
arms and private property, into the interior of the republic, 
under parole of honor, that they will notin any way oppose 
| the establishment of the federal constitution of 1824. 

Qd. That the one hundred infantry lately arrived with the 
' coavicts, the remnant of the battalion of Morelos, and the 
cavalry, retire with the General, taking their atms, and ten 
| rounds of cartridges for their muskets. 
3d. That the General take the convicts lately brought in 
|| by Colonel Ugartachea beyond the Rio Grande. 
| 4th. ‘That it is diseretionary with. the troops to follow their 
, General, remain, or go to such point as they may deem prop- 
‘| er; but in case they should, all or any of them, separate, they 
\| are to have their arms, &c. 
|| Sth. That ail the public property, money, arms, and 
, munitions of war, be inventoried and delivered to General 
Burleson. 

6th. That all private property be restored to its proper 
owners. 
| th. That three officers of each army be appointed to 
make out the inventory, «nd see that the terms of capitu- 
lation be carried into effect. 


y 


} 
| 


; \ ’ é ‘ . Coa remain fi 
nists, hostile Indians roamed in bands throughout 1 ed with his main force to San Antonio, where he a ee yg 
the country unrestrained. They were constantly '| established his headquarters. During this march, | 


»se of delivering over the said property, stores, &c. 
Oth. That General Cos with his force, for the present, 
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occupy the Alamo; and General Burleson, with his foree, " 
occupy the town of Bexar; and that the soldiers of neither 


party pases to the other, armed. 

10th. General Cos shall, within six days from the date 
hereof, remove his force from the garrizon he now occupies. 

lith, In addition to the arms before mentioned, General 
Cos shall be permitted to take with his force a four-pounder 
and ten rounds of powder and ball, 

itth. The officers appointed to make the inventory and 


which they have been appointed, forthwith. 

13th. The citizens shall be protected in their persons and 
property. 

lath. General Burleson will furnish General Cos with 
such provisions as can be obtained, necessary for his troops 
to the Rio Grande, at the ordinary price of the country. 

ith. The 
together with a surgeon and attendants, are permitted to 
remain. 

Ifih. No person, either citizen or soldier, to be molested 
on account of his political opinions hitherto expressed. 

Lith, That dupheates of this capitulation be made out in 
Castihan aud English, and signed by the commissioners ap- 
pointed, and retified by the commanders of both armies. 

Ihth. ‘The prisoners of both armies, up to this day, shall 
be put at liberty. 

Kh. The Commissioners, José Juan Sanchez, adjutant 
inspector, Don Ramon Murquiz. and Lieatenant Francisco 
Rusia, and interpreter, Don Miguel Arciniega, appointed by 
the commandant and inspector General Martin Perfecto de 
Coa, in connection with Colonel F. W. Johnson, Major R. 
C. Morris, and Captain J. G. Swiener, and interpreter Joho 
Cameron, appointed on the part of General Edward Burleson, 
after a long and serious discussion, adopted the eighteen pre- 
ceding articles, reserving their ratification by the Generals of 
both armies, 

In virtue of which, we have signed this instrumentin the 
city of Bexar, on the Lith of December, 1835, 

JOSE JUAN SANCHEZ, 

RAMON MUSQUIZ, 

J. FRANCISCO DE RADA, 
MIGUEL ARCINIEGA, Interpreter. 
F. W. JOHNSON, 

RORERT C. MORRIS, 

JAMES G. SWISHER, 

JOHN CAMERON, Interpreter. 

I consent and will observe the above articles, 

MARTIN PERFECTO DE COS, 

Ratified and approved. 

EDWARD BURLESON, 
Commander-in- Chief of the Volunteer Army. 

A true copy. EDWAKD BURLESON, 
Commander-in- Chief. 

General Cos, sir, with his convicts and soldiers, 
retired to the west bank of the Rio Grande. 

Thus, sir, the citizens of Texas, east of the Rio 
Grande, had, so far, successfully resisted the 
change of government. The military despotism 
had no foothold remaining on this side of that 
stream. Up to this time we had been contending 
for the constitution, which had been overthrown, 
and not for a separate national existence. 


‘command of General Filisola. 


The War with Merico—Mr. Rusk. 


_ istence, was the army at different points in Texas, 


now reduced to some five thousand men, under the 
To save kis own 
life, the remnant of his army, and his Government, 
were important objects. Only the day before, he 


He obtained permission, and wrote to Gen- 


implicitly all orders which he should give him. 


sick and wounded of General Cos’s army, | 


Santa Anna at once proposed to General Houston 
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| was the Government of Mexico, now he was a pris- || 
| oner. 


delivery of the stores, &c., shall enter upon the duties to || eral Filisola, who, in his answer, promised to obey 


| 


and the Secretary of War, then in camp, to ac- | 


knowledge the independence of Texas extending 
to the Rio Grande. They declined to enter into 
negotiations, and turned Santa Anna over to the 
civil government, (which consisted of a President 
and Cabinet, ad interim, elected for the emergency, 
by the Convention.) Santa Anna urged them to 


enter into negotiations with him, which they did, | 


and which treaty—[here a Senator remarked that 
it was not atreaty.| I think it was a treaty, sir, 
and I shall have occasion further to remark upon 
it hereafter. I send it to the Secretary’s desk for 
the purpose of having it read, 


Articies of agreement and solemn compact, made and adopted | 


by David G. Burnet, President of the Republic of Texas, 


and the undersigned members of the Cabinet thereof, on the | 


one part, and Don Antonio Lopez de Saxta Anna, Presi- 


dent of the Republic of Mexico, and Don Vincente Friisola, | 


General of Division, Don José Urea, Don Jouchin Ramires 
y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, Generals of Brigades, 
of the armies of Mezico. 


Whereas the President Santa Anna, with divers officers | 


' of his late army, is a prisoner of war in charge of the army | 


of Texas, and is desirous of terminating the contest now 


existing between the Government of Texas and that of Mex- | 


cur; and 
Whereas the President of the Republic of Texas and the 


| ico, in which desire the generals above named do fully con- | 


Cabinet are also willing to stay the further effusion of biood, ; 
and to see the twoneighboring Republics placed in relations | 
| of friendship on term of reciprocal advantage : 


Theretore, itis agreed by the President Santa Anna and | 


the Generals Don Vincente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don 
Joachin Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona— 


Ist. That the armies of Mexico shall, with all practicable | 


expedition, evacuate the territory of ‘Texas, and retire to 
Monterey, beyond the Rio Grande. 

2d. That the armies, in their retreat, shall abstain from all 
pillage and devastation, and shall not molest any of the citi- 
zens of Texas, and shall not carry with them any cattle or 
other stock more than may be absolutely necessary for their 


subsistence, for which a just price shall be paid; that all | 
private property that may have been captured by either de- | 


tachment of the army shall be deposited at the first conve- 
nient point of their march, and left under a sufficient guard 
until the proper authorities of ‘Texas shall have possession 


thereof, 
| 3d. That the army of Texas are to march westwardly, and | 


Santa Anna, bent upon the possession of abso- | 


lute power, was not to be thus baulked in his views. 
Ile immediately mustered a large and well ap- 
pointed army, and at its head put himself en route 
for ourextermination, Ele could not remain quiet 
while a few freemen on this side of the Rio Grande 
were in the enjoyment of rational liberty, and 


would not bow and worship at the footstool of his 
power. 


us from beyond the RioGrande. Santa Anna was 
rapidly advancing upon us, threatening extermin- 
ation, and we had no alternative left, but to as- 
sume a separate national existence. A convention 
was accordingly called in haste, to which the peo- 
ple between the Nueces and the Rio Grande sent 
delegates. We declared our independence—ap- 
pealed to the civilized world for the justice of our 
cause—and trusting to the God of baitles, put our- 
selves in position to defend our rights. Santa Anna 
advanced with great rapidity, and the first blood 
that flowed in this campaign was shed upon the 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
The Alamo was surrounded, and its brave defend- 
ers, to a man, perished by the sword. Fanning 
surrendered, and, in violation of the most solemn 


stipulations for the safety of his command, he and | 


to orcupy such posts as the commanding general may think 
proper On the east side of the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo del 
Norte. 

4th. That President Santa Anna, in his official character as 


, chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don Vincente 
| Filisola, Don Jose Urea, Don Joachin Ramires y Sesma, 
/ and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do solemuly 


The rest of Mexico had submitted; no re- || 
sponse to the shout of constitutional liberty reached || 


j 


| 





acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, entire, and per- 
fect independence ofthe Republic of Texas, withsuch bound- 
aries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon for the same. 
And they do sslemnly and respectively pledge themselves, 
with all their personal and official attributes, to procure, 


without delay, the final and complete ratification and con- | 


firmation of this agreement, and all the parts thereof, by the 
proper and legitimate Government of Mexico, by the incor- 
poration of the saine into a solemn and perpetual treaty of 
amity and commerce, to be negotiated with that Government 
at the city of Mexico, by ministers plenipotentiary to be de- 
puted by the Government of Texas for this high purpose. 
Sth. That the following be, and the same are hereby, 
established and made the lines of demarcation between the 


| 


[Feb. 15 


’ 
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| ulation, solemnly engage to refrain from taking the life of 

the President Santa Auna and of the several officers of his 
late army, whom the events of war have made prisoners in 
their hands, and to libsrate the President Santa Anna, with 
hig private Secretary, and cause him to be conveyed, in one 
ofthe national vessels of Texas, to Vera Cruz, in order that 


he may more promptly and effectually obtain the ratification 


| of this compact and the negotiations of the definitive treaty 


herein contemplated by the Governinent of Mexico with the 
| Government of ‘Texas. 

9th. ‘The release of the President Santa Anna shall be 
made immediately on receiving the signatures of the Gene- 
rals Don Vicente Filisola, Don Joxé Urea, Don Joachin Ra- 
mires y Sesina, and Don Antoniv Gaona, to this agreement, 
and his conveyance to Vera Cruz as soon afterwards as may 
be convenient. 

10th. ‘The President Santa Anna, and the Generals Don 
Vincente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joachin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, do, by this act of sub-cri- 
bing this instrument, severally and solemnly pledge them- 
selves on their inviolable parole of honor, that in the event 
the Mexican Government shall refuse or omit to execute, 
ratify, confirm, and perfect this agreement, they will not, on 
any occasion whatever, take up arms against the people of 
Texas, or any portion of then, but will consider themselves 
bound, by every saered obligation, to abstain from all hos- 
tility towards Texas or its citizens. 

lith. That the other Mexican officers, prisoners with the 
Government of Texas, shall remain in custody, as hostax %, 
for the faithful performanee of this agreement, and shall be 
treated with humanity, and the respect due their rank and 
condition, until the tinal disposition of the Mexican Govern- 
ment be ascertained, and a treaty to be predicated upon the 
above stipulations, shall be made or rejected by that Govern- 
ment. In the event of a refusal to enter into and ratily 
such treaty, on the part of the Mexican Government, the 
Government of Texas reserves to itself the right to dispose 
of them as they may think proper and equitable, relative to 
| the conduet of the Mexican forces towards the volunteers 
and soldiers of Texas, who have heretofore fallen into their 
hands. 

12h. The high contracting parties mutually agree to refer 
the treaty intended to be executed and solemnized by the 
two governments of Texas and 0} Mexico, on the basis estab- 
lished in this compact, to the Government of the United 
States of the North, and to soticit the guarantee of that Gov- 
ernment forthe fulfillment, bythe contracting parties res pect- 
ively, of their several engagements: the said parties pledg- 
ing themselves, in case of any disagreement or defaleation, 
to subinit all matters in controversy to the final deci-ion and 
adjustment of that Government. For this purpose the con- 
| tracting parties shall, as soon as practicable after the raufi- 
| cation of said treaty, depute one or more Commissioners to 
| the Court of Washington, invested with plenary powers to 
perfect the object of this stipulation. 

13th. Any act of hostility on the part of the retreating 
Mexican troops, or any depredation upon public or private 
property committed by those troops, or any impediment pre- 
sented to the occupation of any part of the territory of Texas 
by the forces thereof, on the part of the Mexican troups, 
shall be considered a violation of this agreement. 


This is the second link in the chain of our title. 
This treaty, sir, was forwarded to me, (at that time 
in command of the Texan army,) and was trans- 
mitted by me to General Filisola, who confirmed 
it. Its térms were strictly complied with; General 
Filisola retiring with the army to the other side of 
the Rio Grande, unmolested; and the Texan force 
taking possession. 

I grant, you, sir, that Santa Anna, was, at the 
time he executed this treaty, a prisoner of war— 
that he was under duress, if you please; that one of 
its objects was to save his life and procure his lib- 
erty; but I must positively deny that it was extorted 
from him. On the contrary, it was at his most 
earnest solicitation, repeated and pressed for seve- 
ral days, that the Government of Texas consented 
to enter into it. Its obligations were mutual upon 
Texas and upon Mexico; its benefits were mutual. 
| Texas was to acquire the independence of all the 


| two Republics of Mexico and Texas, to wit: The line shall || €'itory east of the RioGrande. Mexico, on her 


| 


| 


| source of said river, it being understood that the terms Rio | 


| 


i} 


his gallant men were inhumanly butchered in cold | 


blood. Most of the male inhabitants of the coun- 
try west of the Nueces found bloody but honor- 
able graves. Santa Anna continued his rapid 
advance, spreading ruin and devastation on his 
path. He was met at San Jacinto by seven hun- 


dred and eighty freemen, and the result is before | 


the world—half of his force was slain, the remain- 
der, including himself, captured. 

Santa Anna now occupied a delicate position, 
His life, justly forfeited to us, was held by a doubt- 
ful tenure. His government at home was unpop- 
ular with the great mass of the people. The only 
support upon which he could rely for political ex- 


} 





i 


commence at the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on | 
| the western bank thereof, and shall pursue the same bank | 
up the said river to the point where the river assumes the | 


name of the Rio Bravo del Norte, from which point it shall 
proceed on the said western bank to the head waters, or 


Grande and Rio Bravo del Norte apply to and designate one 
and the same stream. 
principal head branch being taken to ascertain that source, 
a due north line shall be run until it shall intersect the 


Government of the United States of the North: which line 


From the source of said river, the | 


part, was to save the life of her President,and save 
her army, which was panic-stricken and completely 

in our power. I might adduce many facts to show 
that this was strictly true. I will not, however, 
waste the time of the Senate further than to state 
one circumstance, which was, that Genera! Am- 
pudia, who has figured in the present war, surren- 


|| dered the rear guard of the Mexican army, consist- 
bonndary line established and described in the treaty nego- |; i 
tiated by and hetween the Government of Spain and the | 


‘ing of four hundred meng with eight pieces of 
artillery, to Captain Karnes, at the head of twenty- 


was subsequently transferred to and adopted in the treaty of | five Texan troops, the main body of our army 


limits made between the Government of Mexico and that of 


the United States; and from this point of intersection the | 


line shall be the same as was made and established in and 
by the several treaties above mentioned, to continue to the 
mouth or outlet of the Sabine river, and from thence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

6th. That all prisoners taken hy the forces of Mexico be 
forthwith released, and be furnished with free passports to 
return to their homes; their clothing and small arms to be 
restored to them. 

7th. That all the fortresses of Texas be forthwith restored 


' without dilapidation, and with all the artillery and munitions 


of war belonging to them respectively. 

8th. The President and Cabinet of the Republic of Texas, 
exercising the high powers confided to them by the people 
of Texas, do, for and in consideration of the foregoing stip- 


being forty miles off, with the river Brazos between 
us. Mexico, saved by the truce her army, and, 
by that means, her Government. She saved the 
life and procured the liberty of Santa Anna. If 
Santa Anna was a prisoner and under duress, Fili- 
sola, the second in command, was free—was in 
Texas, at the head of five or six thousand men, 
with upwards of fifty pieces of artillery, with pro- 
visions and munitions of war in abundance. Our 
force did not exceed one thousand men, and we 
had but two pieces of artillery. Filisola, under 


‘| these circumstances, sanctioned the treaty, and 
communicated it to his Government, which re- 
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mained quiet until their army was safe on the other = merce, which law remained unrepealed. In 1837, 
side of the Rio Grande. the Mexican Government procured what they called 
1 do not intend to lay much stress upon this | a navy, consisting of some three or four ships, one 
treaty, as I believe our title to be clear and unques- | of which, I recollect, the ‘*General Urea,’’ came 
tionable independently of it; but, sir, I will leave | down to our coast, and captured one or two vessels 
it to every candid mind to decide whether it be fair, | owned by American citizens, and loaded with mer- 
just, and equitable, to permit Mexico to avail her- — chandise belonging to American merchants, and | 
self of all the benefits which resulted to her, and | destined for the Texan trade. These vessels were 
then turn round and repudiate the obligations im- carried to Brazos Santiago. In a few days the 
posed upon her. If this bea principle of the law || commander of the United States ship Natchez, on | 
of nations, it is new to me, and if it be founded on || her way home from a cruise, seeing these vessels in | 
any principle of justice, | have not, I confess, suffi- the harbor, demanded of the captain of the *Gen- | 
cient penetration to discover in what way. If, sir, || eral Urea’? for what cause they were detained. He |) 
an agent, unanthorized, if you please to have it so, | was informed that they were prizes captured in an | 
should sell a tract of your land, at a fair price, and — attempt to violate the blockade of Texas. The 
you do not disavow his act, but goon and receive | commander of the Natchez, not being apprized of || 
the full consideration agreed upon and appropriate | any blockade, demanded that a copy of tie proc- | 
it to your own purposes, is there any court of equi- — lamation of blockade should be furnished. They || 
ty in the world that would not enforce the contract, | were obliged to send up to Matamoros to General || 
as between you and the purchaser of the land? 1 || Bravo, the collector, for it, and, when it was fur- || 
think not, sir. But we are not forced to rest our | nished, it turned out to be nothing more than a cer- 
cause here. We areamply sustained in ourclaim, > tified copy of the old law of 1835, closing the ports | 
not only by our own eclarations and acts, but || of Texas against foreign commerce. Vhe com- | 
by the declarations and acts of Mexico subse- | mander of the Natchez would not recognize this || 
quently. After Filisola had abandoned the ter- | as a blockade, and demanded that the American | 
ritory in question, General Felix Huston, with | vessels should be released. This was refused, and || 
a detachment of Texan troops, took possession, | the Natchez captured the Urea. A great parade || 
| 





it 


and kept the Mexican forces on the other side | was now made on shore, troops were collected, | 
of the Bravo. Up to this time the Mexicans had | cannon fired at the Natchez, which was, however, || 
always maintained a garrison at Laredo, a townon || beyond the reach of their shot; the goods were || 
this side of the river. It was necessary for the | confiscated, and many of the men on board the 1 
defence of the inhabitants. But, sir, immediately | vessels were marched to Matamoros and impris- || 
after General Filisola had retired with his army, | oned. The commander of the Natchez brought 
they removed this garrison to the other bank of | the General Urea to Pensacola and reported the | 
the river, where it remained up to the commence- | whole affair to his Government. The matter end- | 
ment of the present war. The Texan Congress || ed, I think, in the release of the General Urea, and 
passed an act at its first session, in 1836, declaring || [am not sure that an apology was not made to the 
our boundary to be the Rio Grande, and of this | Mexican authorities. 
assertion of our claim Mexico and the whole world || But, sir, the Nueces boundary had its origin 
were notified. We laid off counties and conferred || here. No act of the Mexican Government, nor | 
civil jurisdiction, established land offices, and sent || declaration of any Mexican officer can be produced, 
troops there. The Mexicans always kept their || showing that Mexico has, upon any occasion, since | 
forces on the other side of the river, at Matamoros, || 1836, claimed the territory between the Nueces and | 
Mier, and opposite Laredo, at all of which places | Rio Bravo, by any other or different title than that | 
garrisons were permanently kept up, and never || set up by them to the country as far as the Sabine. 
afterwards on this side. Itis true, Mexicans twice || [ might adduce many other facts in support of this 
crossed the river and penetrated as far as San An- | position; but I will only trouble the Senate with one | 
tonio, but were immediately driven back. On both || more, which is this: General Santa Anna, on the | 
of these occasions they did not halt in the neigh- || 27th of February, 1847, in his report of the battle | 
borhood of the Rio Grande, but retired into the in- || of Buena Vista, holds the following language: 
terior. Our troops frequently crossed and pene- “From the impression we had made on the enemy, he 
trated the towns on the other side. In 1843, an || did not appear before us for three days; the bearer of a flag | 
armistice was agreed upon between the Govern- || aunt however, arrived with a proposition from General 
. . | Taylor, for an exchange of prisoners, and for our sending 
ments of Mexico and Texas, which was broken off |, for the wounded who had remained on the field. He also 
in the early part of 1844. General Woll was or- || expressed to me the desire which the Americans felt for the 
dered by Santa Anna to proclaim the armistice to |) reéstablishmentof peace. I replied—in order that he might 
be at an end, and he did so, under date of the 20th | *4Y the sume to his General—that we sustained the most 


. sacred of causes—the defence of our territory, and the pres- | 

June, 1844. 1 read the concluding paragraph of |) eryation of our nationality and rights ; that we were not the 
that proclamation: aggressors, and that our Government had never offended 
that of the United States. I observed that we could say 
nothing of peace, while the Americans were on this side of 
the Bravo, or occupied any part of the Mexican territory, or 
blockaded our ports ; and that we were resolved to petish or 

| vindicate our rights; that fortune might not always be favor- 

| able to the enemy, and the experience of the 22d and 23d | 

should convince them that it could change.” 
'} 

| 


“ 3d. Every individual who shall be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo, will be 
regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his country, 
and, after a summary military trial, shall be punished as | 
such. ADRIAN WOLL, Gen. of Brigade.” 








Now, sir, if the citizens on this side of the Rio |; Now, sir, if these facts do not constitute a valid 
Grande were citizens of Mexico. or Tamaulipas, if || title, in Texas, to the territory as far as the Rio 
they had a custom-house and had possession, as || Grande, I frankly confess that | am incapable of 
has been stated, is it not a little unreasonable that || forming a conclusion as to what would constitute 
General Woll should denounce the citizens of |! sucha title. 

Tamaulipas, the custom-house officers of hisown || Texas solemnly claimed that territory, and every 
Government, as ‘ traitors,” and subject them to || act on her part is perfectly consistent with that 
capital punishment? ‘claim. Mexico has disclaimed it, except as a part 

It has been said the Mexicans had a custom- || of Texas—all of which she claimed—and all her acts | 
house at Brazos Santiago, and that General Taylor |, have been perfectly consistent with this disavowal. | 
found a custom-house at Point Isabel, which the |} The title then having been, as I assert, in Texas | 

| 
} 








Mexicans abandoned and burnt at his approach. | at the time of the annexation, she surrendered to | 
Now, sir, the truth is, that the custom-house was 


at Matamoros and the collector of customs resided 
there. It was there that the duties were paid on 


| this Government the right to assert and maintain 
| her claim, as she could not, consistently with the | 
| constitution, herself muster a force to protect her 
goods landed at Brazos Santiago, or at the mouth || soil from the pollution of a foreign foe and her citi- 
of the Rio Grande, on the west side, where, in || zens from outrage. It follows, then, that the Pres- || 
fact, most of the merchandise intended for the || ident of the United States was not only at liberty, | 
Matamoros market was landed. I believe it is || but was bound—solemnly bound, by the Consti- 
true that the collector did, occasionally, send his || tution and laws, as well as his oath of office—to 
deputies to Point Isabel and Brazos Santiago, and || protect the citizens of Texas against, not only a 
they were sometimes accompanied by a military |) threatened, but an actua invasion; for General 
guard. I recollect upon one occasion several hun- |} Taylor found the Mexican troops upon the terri- 


dred soldiers-were sent down to the latter place. | tory in question, on his march to the Rio Grande. | 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
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The Mexican Government had, previously to our || He would have been highly culpable, and justly | 


declaration of independence, passed a law declar- | chargeable with all the consequences, had he failed | 
ing the ports of Texas closed against foreign com- || to do so. 
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SENATE. 


It may, perhaps, Mr. President, be proper, be- 
fore I proceed further, to say something in regard 
to the claim of Texas to Santa Fé. 

[A Senaron. Yes, le: us hear something about 
that. ] 

_ Mr. RUSK. This, sir, is the more necessary, 
inasmuch as I see, by the newspapers, that an 
attempt 1s now being made to establish a territorial 


|| government of the United States there, irrespect- 


ive of the claim of Texas. Santa Fé, sir, is east 
of the Rio Grande, and is included within the limits 
prescribed for Texas, in the treaty with Santa An- 


ina. It isineluded in our territory by a law passed 


by the ‘Texan Congress, in the year 1836; so that, 
at the time of annexation, Texas and Mexico 
claimed the territory. This Government was 


| fully apprized of this claim, as the resolutions of 


annexation show. The United States consented 
to become the judge upon the question of bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico. This country 
has no claim, except that growing out of annexa- 


| tion. This Government has taken possession, 


and it would be a new principle, that the judge, to 
whom a controversy has been submitted, shall 


| seize the thing which is the subject of the dispute, 


and appropriate it to hisown use. I think I have 
seen such a decision in a newspaper, but I believe 
it is nowhere to be found in the books. 

Mr. President, we are so constituted by nature, 
that when a war is once begun, our atten tion is so 
much absorbed by the stirring scenes that attend it, 
and the consequences which spring from it, that we 


| lose sight, in a great degree, of the causes which 


immediately preceded and led to the result. And, 
sir, the truth of this proposition is peculiarly illus- 
trated in the case under consideration. Ithas been 
boldly charged on the one side, and resolutely de- 


| nied on the other, that this war was not commenced 


by Mexico, but by the President of the United 
States. Let us, sir, go back for a moment to the 
circumstances which immediately preceded its com- 
mencement. Every act of the President shows, 
I think, most conclusively, that he was extremely 
solicitous to avoid a collision with Mexico. 

It had been asserted, repeatedly asserted, that 
to annex Texas was an act of war, or would inev- 
itably lead toa war. The President thought other- 
wise, and did everything in his power to avoid 
such aresult. He senta minister who was thought 
to be, personally, more acceptable than any other, 
to negotiate with Mexico. Her minister had left 
Washington in high dudgeon, and she indignantly 
refused to receive our representative, or to listen to 
terms, declaring, in the face of a truth of twelve 
nent standing, that Texas was her province. 

er Government denounced that of the United 
States; declared its determination to go to war, 
and made every preparation to do so; strengthened 
her army, and commenced its concentration upon 
the Rio Grande. Thus matters stood at the begin- 
ning of the year 1846. 

General Taylor, in a despatch to the Secretary 
of War, dated at Corpus Christi, on the 4th of 
October, 1845, had, very properly, as I think, 
recommended a movement to the Rio Grande. In 
his communication, the General says: 

“Sir: I beg leave to suggest some considerations in rela- 
tion to the present position of our force, and the disposition 
which may become necessary for the more effectual prose- 
cution of the objects for which it has been concentrated.”” 

After giving at full length the reasons for the 
recommendation which he was about to make, he 
proceeds to say: 


‘For these reasons, our position thus far has, I think, 
been the best possible; but now that the entire force will 
soon be concentrated, it may well be a question whether the 
views of Government will be best carried out by our remain- 
ing at this point. Itis with great deference that I make any 
suggestions on topics which may become matters of delicate 
negotiations; but if our Government, in settling the question 
of boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, 
{ cannot doubt that the settlement will be greatly facilitated 
and hastened by our taking possession at once of one or two 
points on or quite near that river—our strength and state of 
preparation should he displayed in a manner not to be mis- 
taken. However salutary may be the effect produced upon 
the border people by our presence here, we are too far from 


| the frontier to impress the Government of Mexico with our 


readiness to vindicate, by force of arms, if necessary, our 
title to the comntry as far as the Rio Grande. The “army 
of occupation” will in a few days be concentrated at this 
point, in condition for vigorous and effective service. Mex- 
ico, as yet, having made no positive declaration of war, or 
committed any act of hostilities, [ do not feet at liberty, 
under my instructions, particularly those of July the &h, 
to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, without 
authority from the War Department.” 


han 
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The President very properly adopted the sug- 
gestion of General Taylor, and ordered the troops 
to the Rio Grande, instructing that officer to avoid 
everything calculated to lead to a collision. On 
the 2Ist of March, 1846, General Taylor was 
met at the Colorado by the Mexican troops, and 
ordered peremptorily not to cross that river. Now, 
sir, to which party is that principle of the law of 
nations applicable, which declares that for either 
party to take armed possession of a territory in 
dispute, is anactof war?) On the 28th of the same 
month, two of General Taylor’s dragoons were 
taken prisoners, and a bugler boy robbed of his 
horse by the Mexican troops. On the day above 
named, General Mejia refused to receive a com- 
munication from General Tayjor, and on the 10th 
of April, Colonel Cross was missing, and in a few 
days his body was found shockingly mutilated. 
On the 12th, General Ampudia arrived at Mata- 
moros, and peremptorily ordered General Taylor 
to retire. General Taylor declined to do so, but ex- 
pressed the wish of his Government for a peaceable 
adjustment of all difficulties. On the 18th, Lieu- 
tenant Porter, with a small party of our troops, 
was attacked, and, afier being disabled by a wound, 
was butchered, On the 15th, General Taylor was 
so well satisfied of the hostile intentions of the 
enemy, that he blockaded up the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, in order to cut off supplies that were 
expected by them, On the 24th, General Ampudia 
demanded that the blockade should be raised; the 
American General refused. On the same day, 
General Arista arrived at Matamoros; and on the 
26th, Captain Thornton, in command of forty-five 
dragoons, was attacked by Torrejon, with a force 
of over two thousand, and two sergeants and eight 
privates were killed. On the 28th, Captain Walker 
was attacked by a large force of Mexicans. On 
the Ist of May, an unarmed family of sixteen per 
sons, two of whom were females, were taken pris- 
oners at the Colorado, by the Mexicans, tied 
together in pairs, the women outraged, and their 
throats cut and left to rot upon the prairie. Mr. 
President, Texas sutfered much at the hands of 
Mexico—jrisoners have been butchered in cold 
blood, confined in Mexican dungeons and starved; 
but, sir, we had to submit to no such outrage as 
this; and, sir, such an insult, if it had not been 
washed out with blood, and had been left un- 
avenged by the President of these United States, 
would have caused every American heart to turn 
from him with loathing and disgust. Who is there 
in all this broad land that would have cried, “ for- 
bear,’’ or could have expected the Executive again 
to entreat the Mexicans to negotiate? Not one, 
Bir; no, not one, 

The battles of the 8th and 9th followed, and who 
is there that, even if he could do so, would be will- 
ing to blot these and the brilliant victories which 
have followed in quick succession, from the pages 
of our country’s istory? The President, sir, has 
been blamed for alluding to the injuries and insults 
inflicted upon us by Mexico. If there be any 
blame attaching to him, I think it is for too great 
forbearance in this matter, Mexico has, sir, for 
the last twenty years, robbed your fellow-citizens 
of their property and imprisoved their persons, in 
violation of solemn treaties. She has met their 
demands upon her for redress with insult and in- 
difference, unt! they have ceased to appeal to you 
for redress. In Mexico, sir, ever since she has 
had a Government of her own, to claim to be an 
American citizen was sure to result in confiscation 
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of property and imprisonment of person, while to | 


claim to be av English or a French subject was to 
unbar the doors of her dungeons. How different 
in this respect has been the conduct of the French 
Government from that of our own. When redress 
was refused for mjuries inflicted upon French citi- 
zens, the Government of France did not stop to 


parley and negotiate. She battered down the walls 


of the castle of San Juan de Ulua, and the proud 

Castilian blood, about which we have heard so 

much, instantly yielded to the demands of justice, 
It is, sir, a beautiful feature in the policy of the 


British Government, that she never fails to redress |! 


the grievances of the lowliest as well as the proud- 
est of her subjects; and hence arises that deep- 
seated, enthusiastic attachment which a British 
subject always feels to the institutions of his coun- 
try. He may perish, sir, in a far distant land, 
beneath the scourge of the oppressor, but his 


dying moments are cheered by the assurance that 
his Government will exact ample redress for the 

wrongs inflicted upon him, and his last aspiration 

on earth will be for his country. 

I hope the day will come when an American 
citizen will look with a similar confidence to his 
Government; but, sir, it pains me to say it, hith- 
erto it has been far otherwise. 

I might allude to the many instances of oppres- 
sion practised upon American citizens, by Mexi- 
can officers; but, sir, it would take volumes to 
record them all, and I feel safe in hazarding the | 
assertion, that no single year has passed, within 


ithe last twenty, during which the dungeons of 


Mexico have not contained American citizens in- 
earcerated without fault or crime justly imputable 
tothem. This, sir, is but a feeble sketch of the 
course of the Government of Mexico, in behalf of 
whom so much sympathy is invoked from the 
people of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, we are in the midst of a 
war. Thatit exists, is a matter of regret to all, 
and the sooner it can be brought to a close the 
better. It is my opinion that, if the President had 
heen properly sustained, it would have been termi- 
nated long since. I believe that our own differences 
of opinion have had the effect of prolonging this | 
war. But you will allow me, Mr. President, here 
to say, at the same time, I believe that those who 
contend that it was unconstitutionally and improp- 
erly begun, are as sincere and patriotic as I claim 
to be myself, in holding the opposite opinion. It 
is, sir, an honest difference of opinion concerning 
momentous questions, upon which a final judg- 
ment has not yet been pronounced. But, sir, the 
Mexicans are a peculiar people; they cannot 
appreciate the American character, nor can they 
realize the beautiful sentiment uttered by the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirten- 
DEN,] as true as it was beautiful, and expressed in 
a style so peculiarly his own, when he said, “ in 
making the law we have many voices—in its exe- 
cution butone arm.’’ The truth of this position, 
sir, has been most triumphantly proved upon the 
hard-fought fields, where both Whigs and Demo- 
crats have nobly borne the standard of their coun- 
try victoriously onward, to the centre of Mexico. 
But, sir, it is old adage, that drowning men will 
eatch at straws. The Mexicans know that many 
of the most prominent men in our country believe 
the war to have been improperly begun, and that 
our army ought to be withdrawn from their coun- 
try; and, knowing them as I do, I am not aston- 
ished at the unfortunate hopes they entertain, | 
growing out of our political differences of opinion. 
They know that party changes have taken place, 
that we are upon the eve of important elections, | 
and they hope, at least, if they do not believe, that 
something may transpire favorable for them. If 
the President, sir, could have felt at the beginning, 
that he was fully sustained, I am of opinion the 
war would now have been at an end. 

But, Mr. President, the question at present is, 
how we are to terminate this war most advanta- 
geously. Three plans have been suggested: 

Ist. To withdraw our troops from Mexico alto- 
gether. 

2d. To take a defensive line, and concentrate 
our troops upon it. 

3d. To —— the war with vigor, until Mex- 
ico shall become convinced of the necessity of 
rendering to us justice, and shall do so. 

To the first proposition, Mr. President, I can- 
not agree. Aside from the disgrace which, as I 
think, we should incur by pursuing a course which 
would bea tacit acknowledgment, before the whole 
civilized world, that the war had been improperly 
begun, such a policy would be one of the greatest 
misfortunes that could occur to the United States. 
That it would be one of the worst things that could 
happen for Mexico, is beyond all question. If we 
were to withdraw our troops now, it would be to 
admit the truth of the charge which has been made, 
that the war was commenced for the purpose of 
land robbery. But, apart from all this, it would 
be a misfortune to the people of the United States, 
and a very great misfortune to the people of Mex- 
ico themselves. I may, perhaps, be told, that my 
fears are idle; but I think otherwise. In such an 
event, what would be the inevitable result? It 
would be, that Mexico, in her present exhausted || 
condition, would immediately, in reality, if not in | 
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| He has no sympathies with the 


Senate, 


name, fall into the possession of some European 
Power. Senators may suppose that this appre- 
hension is a mere creature of the imagination; but 
I happen to know, that, for the last ten or twelve 
years, Mexico has been, practically, under the con. 
trol, directly or indirectly, of the British Govern. 
ment. It is to this source that we must trace the 
prejudices which have existed against the North 
Americans. It is through the instrumentality of 
the military party of the country, led on by its 
chiefs, under the direction of British influences, that 
you have been excluded from their markets, and that 
your citizens have been imprisoned, and their prop- 
erty confiscated. This is the true but secret reason 
why your trade with Mexico, which was formerly 
so flourishing, amounting to not less than eleven 
or twelve millions of dollars annually, has been 
reduced to perhaps less than a million of dollars, 
The British agents, sir, are always at work; they 
are never idle, nor are they so at this time. I am 
indebted to the gallant Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
for some information acquired by him while acting 
as Governor of California, which has an important 


_ bearing upon this branch of my subject, and which 


will throw a great deal of light upon what is at 
present going on in Mexico. ‘There has been in 
progress in California, ever since the commence- 
ment of this war, a threefold operation, having its 
origin in the city of Mexico, and conducted by 
official or unofficial agents of the British Govern- 
ment. Inthe first place, there have been transfers of 
land, not only from individuals, but from churches, 
through which a transfer of the sovereignty of the 
country has been attempted. A junta, as it is 
called, or convention, had been sanctioned by the 
governor of the province, to be called to deliberate 
on the propriety of declaring the inhabitants inde- 
pendent of Mexico, and seeking the protection of 
the British Government. More than this. In the 
city of Mexico itself, a stupendous scheme had 
been devised by a Roman Catholic priest, named 
Macnamara, who, having obtained the sanction of 
the Mexican Government, was sent down to pro- 
cure a grant of three thousand square leagues of 
land in that province. The ecclesiastic was trans- 
ported to Monterey in a British national ship, and 
the grant was immediately sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of California. 

But, sir, I will not anticipate the account which 
will be laid before the country at the proper time, 
placing this transaction in its true light. It is 
sufficient to say, that, had it not been for timely 
and energetic action, California would have be- 
longed, at this moment, to subjects of Great Brit- 


-ain, and the British flag would have been flying 


on all her forts. Senators will find these facts 
established, beyond all doubt, in the course of a 
very few days. I will not take the trouble to read 
any part of this grant, but I will append the pre- 


cious document to the remarks which I now offer, 


in order that the country may be advised of what 
is going on in Mexico. 

These things are and have been in progress in 
Mexico ever since the commencement of our pres- 
ent difficulties, and there can be no question that 
the British Government would sanction and favor 
the taking possession of that whole country by her 
subjects. When were the possession and sove- 
reignty of a country ever offered to and refused by 
that Government? I would not like to see Mexico 
in that condition. 

There are various other reasons which induce 
me to believe that something of this kind is in con- 
templation. I know something of Mexico, and I 
feel assured that our army has already captured 
more small arms in that country than were in it at 
the commencement of the war. The vessels of 
foreign nations are constantly hovering off the 
coast, and the observations of fifteen years have 
taught me to anticipate the effect of the immediate 
withdrawal of our army from that country. It is 
known that Paredes, the avowed advocate of mon- 
archical institutions, is now in Mexico, attempting 
to place some European prince upon the throne, 
or assume the kingly power himself. Should Santa 
Anna again get into power, the establishment of 
a monarchy will, in all probability, be the result. 
ople, none what- 


ever; and revengeful and ambitious as he is, he 
would not hesitaie to make himself a king. He 
has not forgotten that when he was deprived of 
power, the populace took from its resting-place the 
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imb 
re utmost indignity. If he cannot enslave the 
people by his own power, he will readily join in 
any project which may effect that object. Such is 
the temper of the Mexican people, Mr. President, 


that I feel convinced they will either establish a | 


monarchy, with a native sovereign, or place them- 
selves under the dominion of some European 
Power. 


But if there were no such thing as the establish- | 
ment of a monarchy to be apprehended, are we will- 


ing, | would ask, to abandon the prosecution of this 
war, under the circumstances which have attended 
it? When we have proceeded thus far, without 
having been in error at the commencement or during 
the progress of the war, asking nothing but an hon- 
orable peace, with a reasonable indemnity, which 
our enemies have refused to grant on all occasions, 
or even to talk about, are we now to withdraw our 
troops without effecting our object? General Tay- 
lor offered them peace, General Scott has offered 
it, and the President has offered it, over and over 
again, under circumstances which have almost 
made them objects of ridicule with the country, 
and yet we are told that the poor, confiding, mag- 
nanimous Mexican nation are suffering at our 
hands, and we ought to withdraw our troops. 
What will the world say in such an event? They 
may say we are a magnanimous people, but must 
think we have very littl judgment. We want 
peace, and Mexico has utterly refused to make it, 
and I am unwilling to make a retrograde move- 
ment until she is brought to her senses, and offers 
assurance of good behavior in future. 

It has been proposed that we shall adopt a defen- 
sive line. In my opinion, sir, the adoption of such 
a line will extend the duration of the war to an in- 
definite time. If we were to fall back and assume 
a line which should include what we are willing to 
accept as an indemnity for the losses and injuries 
sustained by us, and garrison it, what would be 
the consequence? Being relieved from the pres- 
ence of our army, Mexico will acquire the means 
of operating against us. She will get the mines 
and revenues of the country, and will invoke for- 
eign aid, and thus the war will become intermina- 


ble, and may eventuate in bringing us into conflict | 


with some foreign and transatlanuc power. 


My opinion, then, Mr. President, is, that we | 


should prosecute this war with vigor, and that the 
necessary consequence of such vigorous prosecu- 
tion will be, to show the Mexicans that we are 
resolved to bring them to reason. They should 
be made to understand that they have nothing to 
expect from our divisions at home, the nature and 
extent of which they do not know, and cannot 
properly appreciate, 
thousand men about to seize and occupy perma- 
nently their large cities and mining districts, they 


would soon be convinced, notwithstanding the ap- | 


proach of our Presidential election, that their only 


means of escape is the adoption of a treaty of | 


eace which shall be satisf.ctory to this country. 

hey do not know that any differences of political 
opinion which may exist among us do not weaken 
the arm of any man who serves his country. But 
it is said that Mexico is in our hands, that we have 
her already at our feet, that it is ungenerous to 
press her further, and that we have already men 
enough in that country. All this may be trae. Allu- 


sion has been made to the battleof BuenaVista. We | 
have been told that we had men enough there to over- | 
come the enemy, and gaina victory that has few par- | 


allels, if any; and that this was effected with a force 
of about six thousand men opposed to twenty thou- 
sand. This is all true; and if there had been but 
six hundred of our men there, General Taylor 
would not have retreated. He and his gallant fol- 
lowers would have maintained their position; they 
might have been slain where they stood, but would 
never have been beaten. by Mexicans. It will be 
admitted, that if, instead of six thousand, we had 
had twenty thousand men on the field, Santa Anna 
would never have escaped with the bulk of his 
army and his munitions of war. Had such been 
the case, | would ask, would the gallant, the chiv- 


alrous Clay, when lying mangled and bleeding on | 
the battle-field, and unable to defend himself, have | 
been pinned to the earth by the lances of a brutal 


and dastardly soldiery. o, sir; and it is my be- 
lief, that the greater the energy with which we 


prosecute this war, and the more commandin;; the \ 
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he had lost in their service, and treated it with | 


If they see forty or fifty | 
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force we place in the field, the less will be the sac- 
rifice of human life, and the sooner will we bring 
the enemy to terms. 
I know, Mr. President, that great fears are en- 
tertained of the consequences likely to ensue from 
the taking of all Mexico, or any considerable por- 
| tion of it. I confess that I entertain no such fears; 
| but, at the same time, | would not insist upon any 
| more of Mexico than may be necessary to afford 
| us indemnity for losses, and, at the same time, 
furnish a well-founded assurance that she will 
maintain a Government free in itself, and not liable 
to the interference or control of any foreign Gov- 
ernment or their agents. I would be content with 

‘a fair indemnity, but would run the risk of the 
consequences of taking the whole country, rather 
than to see the people exposed to the oppressions 
of the military power. 

It is said, Mr. President, that it would be rob- 
bery to take away their country from the Mex- 
icans. On this point, | would ask whether the 
principles of our Government do not guaranty to 
all of our citizens the full enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property? If so, would not the extension of 
our Government throughout Mexico give perfect 
security to the inhabitants, who would, in that 
event, be entitled to the protection of our laws? 
Could this be called robbery, or would the right 
of property be divested? How would the rights 
of individuals be, in any degree, interfered with 
by reason of our occupation of the country; or 
what sort of robbery would it cause? It would be 
nothing more nor less than this, Mr. President. 
It would take from the tyrannical military chiefs 
the power of oppressing the people: it would de- 
prive foreigners of their power and privilege to 
make use of the Government for their own pur- 
poses, in effecting their own aggrandizement and 
enriching themselves; it would afford the country 

| an opportunity to develop its mighty resources, 
and prevent them from being monopolized by a 
few foreign capitalists, whose interests are in con- 
flict with those of the United States. There is one 
thing, however, sir, that I would not be willing to 
do. I would not be willing to vote for a treaty of 
peace that would not secure to us the territory as 
far as the Sierra Madre, including the Californias. 
| This is what we should have, under all the cireum- 
stances, to place us in position to watch the polit- 
ical movements that may hereafter transpire; for 
if we leave Mexico in the possession of the priests 
or the military power, she will become an instru- 
ment in the hands of some other Government with 
which to annoy and interfere with us. 


Such an arrangement would be to the advantage | 
of Mexico herself, if she be disposed to establish | 


a free and stable Government. The truth is, sir, 
that the city of Mexico controls the whole of the 
Mexican Republic. It always has done so, even 
| when there existed the form of a constitution, and 
the pretence of State sovereignties. 
of Mexico, and is to her what Paris is to France. 


Mexico, it cannot effectually control the more dis- 
tant provinces, and, consequently, the possession 


contiguous, would be a real advantage to the 
icanss 
the good resulting to the United States from the 
|| extension of our commerce would be incalculable. 
Nor is this all. 


been adequately protected by their Government, 
|| which, in its present exhausted condition, would 
|| be less able than ever to afford them security. To 
|| these people the advantages would be immense, 
‘| growing out of the protection they would enjoy 
‘| against Indian outrage. The roving bands of Ca- 
| manches, and other savages, are committing depre- 
| dations upon them constantly; and at this moment 
| there are thousands of their women and children, 
|| are held in the most hopeless captivity by those 
|| selves. There is not a month, or scarcely a week 
| that passes, which does not witness outrages of 
| this sort. Then, sir, instead of being an injury to 
| service possible to take them under our protection. 
| While this territory is comparatively of little value 
|| to Mexico, to us it is of great importance; and to 
make ourselves masters of it would only be to ac- 


It is the heart | 


|| The Government, then, being in the city of | 


|| of them by the United States, to which they are | 
ex- | 
While this benefit would inure to Mexico, | 


The Mexicans who occfipy the | 
territories to which I have reference, have never | 


| belonging to the most respectable families, who | 


these people, it would be to do them the greatest | 
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quire what is justly our due, in consideration of 
the debt which Mexico owes to us, and which she 
is unable to pay in any other way. Our claims 
against Mexico are of ro ordinary kind. What 
she owes us is due, not to the Government, but to 
our ciuzens. They did not voluntarily part with 
their property in order to create this indebtedness; 
but Mexico, with violence and a shameless disre- 
gard ofall principle, robbed them of what belonged 
to them. Most of the claimants have been, for 
years, and are at present, ground down to the earth 
by poverty, brought upon them by the foreible 
taking of their substance by the authorities of 
Mexico. 

I do not propose to pursue this discussion fur- 
ther at this time; but before L take my seat, Mr. 
President, | will venture the assertion, that, if 
partisan political motives be suffered to enter into 
and mingle themselves with the management of 
the present war—if protracted debate be allowed 
to postpone the prompt and energetic action neces- 
sary to bring it to a successful and honorable ter- 
mination—and if it be continued for twelve months 


| longer, Senators will find it impossible to get rid 


of it, until we shall make up our minds to annex 
the whole of Mexico. 
APPENDIX. 

Translation of the Macnamara Grant, of three thou- 
sand leagues of Land, referred to in the preceding 
remarks. 

I, Eugenio Macnamara, Catholic Priest and 
Apostolical Missionary, take the liberty of sub- 
mitting to your Excellency some reflections on @ 
subject which at this time attracts much public 
attention: I allude to the expectations and actual 
condition of Upper California. It does not require 
the gift of prophecy to foresee, that within a litte 
time this fertile country will cease to be an inte- 
gral part of this Republic, unless some prompt 
and efficacious measures be adopted to restrain 
foreign rapacity. The immediate question that 
presents itself is, What are the speediest and most 
secure means of avoiding such a calamity? The 
unanimous voice of the country responds, coloni- 
zation. The second question is, Where shall we 
find the colonists who possess all the necessary 
qualities for an object so desirable? Certainly not 
in Mexico; and as little in any of its dependen- 
cies, which are so thinly peopled. We have, then, 
to recur to Europe, which abounds with an excess 
of population. hat people of this ancient con- 
tinent is best calculated for the ends of coloniza- 
tion—best adapted to the religion, character, and 
temperament of the inhabitants of Mexico? Em- 
phatically, I answer the Irish; the Irish are devout 
Catholics, moral, industrious, sober, and brave. 

For this reason, | propose, with the aid and ap- 
probation of your Excellency, to carry forward 
this project, to place in Upper California a colony 
of Irish Catholics. I have a triple object in ma- 
king this proposition: I wish, in the first place, to 
advance the cause of Catholicism; in the second, 


| to contribute to the happiness of my countrymen; 


and, thirdly, I desire to put an obstacle in the way 
of further usurpations on the part of an irreligious 
and anti-Catholic nation. I «herefore propose to 
your Excellency that there be conceded to me an 
extent of territory on the coast of Upper Califor- 


_ nia, for the purpose [ have indicated. 


' cellency, | would establish a second colon 
_ Monterey, and a third at Santa Barbara. 


| Indians, against whom they cannot protect them- | 


I would prefer, with the permission of your 
Excellency, to place the first colonists on the bay 
of San Francisco. Your Excellency will agree 
with me that this would be a proper step, when it 
is remembered that the Americans have possession 
of Bodega, a post abandoned by the Russians, sit- 
vated a little to the north of San Francisco. I 
should bring, for a beginning, one thousand fami- 
lies; afterwards, should it appear well to your Ex- 

near 
y this 
means, the entire coast (by which most danger is 
to be expected) would becompletely secured against 
the invasion and pillages of foreigners. 

For each family that I bring; 1 will require the 
land that composes ‘‘un sitio de ganado mayor,” (a 
square league containing 4,428 acres,) to be given 
free of all cost; likewise, that the children of the 


| colonists, when they marry, shall receive a half 


sitio, (2,214 acres,} as a national gift. 
I should likewise require an exemption from the 
payment of all classes of contributions for a cer- 
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tain number of years; that the colonists, on taking 
possession of their land, shall consider themselves 
under the protection of the Government, and shall 
enjoy all their rights. 

‘There are other points of less importance which 
I do not touch upon now, as they can be dis- 
cussed to more advantage hereafter. I have the 
satisfaction to be able to say that the propositions 
have merited the fullest approbation of the most 
illustrious Archbishop, the venerable head of the 
church in this country, This project, whieh I lay 
hefore your Excellency, ought to be effected on an 
extended and liberal footing, in order to be posi- 
tively beneficial to the country. 

Thus, ina few words, I have manifested my 
opimien on this important subject, and have pre- 
sented some ideas pertinent to it, which, if gener- 
ously carried into effect, may dispense happiness 
to many, and, in the end, tend to the consolidation 
and integrity of this great Republic. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
Excellency'’s most obedient servant, 

EUGENIO MACNAMARA. 
To the Most Excellent Senor President 
of the Republic of Mexico. 


No. Il. 
To the Most Excellent Senor President of the Republic 
of Mexico: 

By the final hesitation of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to enter immediately on the question of es- 
tablishing an Irish colony in California, it appears 
that the principal and only objection to fulfilling 


the enterprise, is the difficulty of obtaining suffi- | 


cient pecuniary means to pay the expenses of trans- 
porting the colonists to the place of their destna- 
tron. 


This objection appears sufficiently well founded; | 


but I think f shall be able to show to your Excel- 
lency, in a few words, that itis very easy to over- 
come, and that the object may be realized without 
the Government finding it necessary to spend a 
single dollar. 

| beg your Excellency to be pleased to take into 
consideration what I have before expressed, I be- 
lieve sufficient money for the transportation of the 
colonists can be obtained. In the first place, there 
are in my country many fathers of families who, 
after selling the litle land they possess, theircattle, 
furniture, &c., would be able to command two or 
three hundred dollars, with which sum they would 
have nearly enough to cover the expense of the 
voyage, and of their families. Butas it will be ne- 
cessary toconvey many other families who lack the 
means for paying the expenses of their transporta- 
tion, such as priests, physicians, mechanics, young 
women, &c., it will be necessary to obtain money 
for the purpose; and [am of opinion, that if the 
Supreme Government should assign me, in Cali- 
fornia, a quantity of land sufficient to hypothecate, 





I would be able to obtain money in my country | 


upon the land. I believe, in the second place, that 
the Supreme Government should agree to cede to 
me, for acertain pertod of time, for the use of the 
colonists, the duues on importation of the port of 
San Francisco. This last proposal may be con- 
ceded the more readily, inasmuch as the Supreme 
Government does not receive much benefit from 
the duties on importation of that port. 

in this manner, I believe I have shown to the 
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repelling them, my propositions ought to be more 
admissible, inasmuch as 1 have no personal inter- | 
est in the affair, save the progress of the holy religion 
of God, and the happiness of my countrymen. 

As for the fidelity and adhesion of these to the | 
Mexican Government, I answer with my life; and | 
(according as may be drawn a sufficient number 
of colonists, at least ten thousand men) I am of 
opinion, and may assure with certainty, that the | 
number will be sufficient to repel at the same time | 
the secret intrigues and the open attacks of the 


American usurpers. \ 


I have the honor to be, your Excellency’s most | 


respectful and obedient servant, | 


EUGENIO MACNAMARA, .4pos. Miss. 





Ministry oF Foreign Arrairs, GOVERNMENT, AND PoLicy. 


Having heard the opinion of the Council on the 
project of colonization in California, presented by 
you to the Supreme Government, the Government, 
in accordance with the opinion of that body, has 
determined that, in view of the necessity which 
exists for some effective measures on that subject, 


and on other concessions proper for the action of the | 


Legislature, the matter will be referred, together 
with your memorial, to the Chambers. 
I state this to you for your information, remark- 


ing that the subject will be thus attended to ina | 


convenient time. God and Liberty. 
Mexico, January 19, 1846. 
CASTILLO LAURAS. 
Very Reverend Farner Macnamara, 
Ipostolical Missionary. 





Eugenio Macnamara, native of Ireland, Catholic | 


Priest, and Apostolic Missionary, respectfully rep- 


resents to your Excellency that he has arrived in | 
| this department with the object of undertaking the | 


establishment of acolony of his countrymen, here, 


to which end he has received the benign coépera- | 
tion of the venerable and illustrious Archbishop | 
| of Mexico, and the cordial recognition of the Su- | 


| preme Government, who have recommended me 


| this department, in the shortest time possible, two 
| thousand Catholic Irish families, industrious and 


| 
| 
| 


most excellent Sefior President, in a few words, | 


resources easy to be realized, and with which may 


be set aside all the objections that are presented, as | 


] have demonstrated at the beginning, without the 
Government being compelled to make any expend- 
iture. 


Your Excellency will excuse me that I take the 


liberty further to demonstrate that no time ought to 


be lost in this important affair, if it is desired to be | 


realized, since your Excellency knows well enough, 


that we are surrounded by an artful and base ene- | 
my, who loses no means, however bad, to possess | 
himsclf of the best territory of this country, and | 


who abhors to the death its race and its religion. 


If the means which | propose be not speedily || 


adopted, your Excellency may be assured that be- 
fore another year the Californias will form a part 
of the American Union, their Catholic inhabitants 
will become the prey of the Methodist wolves, and 
the whole country will be inundated with these 
cruel invaders. 


Whilst | propose the means of | 


to come in person to this department to select land | 


adapted to the said object, and exhibit to your Ex- 
cellency my projet of colonization, with the cus- 
tomary formalities. 

I have the honor to present to your Excellency 
my plan, which is, in substance, as follows: 

[ contract with the Government to introduce into 


sober, the whole number of whom would be ten | 
thousand souls, who, as soon as they arrive, would 
consider themselves bound by and submit to the | 
established laws, and lend their services to the 


against all enemies who might invade her, main- | 
tain internal peace, and, in fine, dedicate their ef- 


legitimate Government, in defence of California, | 


i! 


| priest, Macnamara, goes to that department (Cal 
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Senate. 


SS eneeeenens - 


fornia) with the expedition in charge of Sejor 


_ Colonel Don Ignacio Yniestra, and takes a project 
| of colonization with Irish families. 


Among the very honorable persons who have 
recommended this ecclesiastic to me, the most 
illustrious Sefior Archbishop has done so very 
warmly; and, desiring to gratify them in an affair 
that may be of advantage to the country, | make 
the same recommendation to you, charging you to 
examine well his project, and inform the Govern- 
ment of what he may offer, in order that it may 
determine what is suitable; and likewise, that you 
facilitate him as far as in your power, and make 
his residence in the department agreeable. 

I repeat, that I am your very affectionate friend 
and servant, LUIS G. CUEVAS. 


You will speak on the subject with H. E., the 
Sefior Governor, in order that, in view of his ad- 
vice and opinion, the Government may decide the 


_ more intelligently. L.G.C, 





ASSEMBLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE CALIFORNIAS. 
Most ExcELLeNT Sir: Accompanying, is sent to 


| your Excellency a copy of the report of the special 


committee, approved by this honorable assembly, 
in a sitting extraordinary of this day, relative to 
the projet of colonization presented to your Ex- 
cellency by the Sefior Priest Don Eugenio Macna- 
mara; and inform your Excellency, that this body 
agrees with the sentiments expressed by your 
Excellency in your official letter of the 24th June 
last, expressing your opinion and great desire that 


_ the said enterprise should be carried into effect. 


I have the honor to communicate it to your Ex- 
cellency, according to a resolution of the honorable 
assembly, and in reply to your note above men- 
tioned; and, at the same time, to renew the most 
sincere considerations of my esteem. 

FRANCISCO FIGUEROA, President. 
NARCISO BOTELLA, Second Vocal. 

God and Liberty. AncGeEces, July 7, 1846. 

To the Most Excellent Constitutional Governor of the 

Californias. 





Pio Pico, Constitutional Governor of the Department 
of the Californias. 
Whereas, the priest Don Eugenio Macnamara 


_ has applied, for the purpose of establishing a colony 


of Irish families, to be apportioned lands in the 


| interior of this department, which are now waste; 


considering the advantages that would result to 


forts to the prosperity and advancement of this |) 


country. | 

I solicit, then, that your Excellency will be 
pleased to adjudicate to me, in ownership, the 
land situated between the river Joaquin, from its | 
source to its mouth, and the Sierra Nevada; the 


limits being the river Cosumne on the north, and || 


on the south the extremity of the Tulares, in the | 
neighborhood of San Gabriel. 
Ll beg your Excellency will be pleased to look | 
favorably on my proposition, and to give the order 
that I have asked, which will undoubtedly tend to 
the happiness of California, and in a great measure | 
to fulfill my ardent desires to propagate that re- 
ligion we profess, and at the same time be useful 
to my countrymen. 
EUGENIO MACNAMARA, 
Missionary Apostolic. 
Santa Barsara, July 1, 1846. 





Note on the margin of the preceding. 
GoveRNMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Cauirornia, Santa Barbara, July 1, 1846. 
Sent to the Excellent Departmental Assembly, | 
that it will be pleased to give its advice upon the 
matter of the petition, and afterwards return it to 
this Government for its final action. PICO. 


| 





DepartTMENT oF RELations, 
Mexico, August 11, 1845. | 


To Sefior Don Jose Ma Hisar, Monterey. 


the country from the occupation of those regions, 
hitherto desert, alike in the advancement of agri- 
culture, and the increase of commerce, the arts, 
and industry, and in the propagation of the faith; 
and that it would, at the same time, secure the 
department from the frequent incursions of the 
savages, who have heretofore diminished the wealth 
of the country by their repeated robberies; and, 
moreover, that the increase of the number of set- 
tlements, by respectable families, would preserve 
the matinee tenaiitr and independence, supposing 
they would be so many more Mexican citizens, in 
which case they would add to the growth of the 
country: having first made the diligent examination 


|| required by the laws and regulations of ec»! oniza- 


tion, using the powers which are conferred upon 
me in the name of the Mexican nation, and in 


accordance with the advice of the Departmental 


My pear AND ESTEEMED Frienn: The Irish |! 


Assembly, I hereby concede, for the colonization 
of Irish families the apportionment of lands which 
has been solicited by the said Father Macnamara, 
with the reservation of the approval of the Su- 
preme National Government, od ante the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. There shall be conceded to the Irish colony 
the unoccupied lands which are found in the interior 
of the Department, beyond the twenty boundary 
leagues (fuera de las virule leguas limit trofes) on the 
river San Joaquin, from its source to its mouth, 
and the Sierra Nevada; the boundaries being, the 
river Cosumne on the north, and on the south the 
extremity of the Tulares, in the vicinity of San 
Gabriel; within which limits, the families which 
compose the colony, a establish their settle- 
ments under proper regulations, with the under- 


standing, that although they shall have liberty to 
enclose what is set apart for each one, it shall be 
without prejudice to paths, roads, and public uses. 

2. The families who shall establish themselves 
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shall have the free and exclusive enjoyment of the | has taken occasion to brand the President with the 
} charge of a gross usurpation of power in the com- 


lands allotted to them, for such use or cultivation 
as they prefer; but they shall not in any manner 


have power, either separately, or as a colony, to | 


yoluntarily alienate to any foreign nation, nor to 
pass to any other dominion by hypothecation, or 
on any pretext whatever, unless with the consent 
of the Mexican nation. 

3. In the settlements which the said colony may 
establish, they shall have power, should they have 
an excess of lands, to receive other inhabitants, 
of any citizens or families whatever resident in 
the Department, or of other persons who may 
have the requisites prescribed by the laws; these 
latter to be considered as enjoying the privileges 
conceded to the respective municipalities in the 
commons and private lands allotted to each settle- 
ment. 

4. As there are to be three thousand families 


composing the colony, there shall be adjudicated | 
to each one a single * sitio de ganado mayor’’ (4428 | 


acres) in the district aforesaid; and if this should 
not suffice, they must be limited to that which is 
found. Should fewer than the three thousand 
families arrive, all the excess of land between these 
limits shall remain for the benefit of the nation, 
and may be allotted to Mexican families. 
Wherefore, I order, that, holding the title to be 
firm and valid, it be recorded in the proper books, 


security and use. 

Given at Santa Barbara, on common paper, on 
account of having none that is stamped, this fourth 
day of the month of July, year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six. PIO PICO. 


Jose Marias Moreno, 
Secretary (ad interim.) Recorded, &c. 








THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. F. P. STANTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE Hovse or ReprReseNTATIVES, 
March 14, 1848. 


On the Message of the President transmitting Doc- 
uments in relation to the return of Santa Anna 
and Paredes to Mexico, and refusing to furnish 
the Instructions given Mr. Slidell, as requested 
by a Resolution of the House of the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1848. 

Mr. STANTON said: Mr. Speaker, if it were 
my purpose to reply to the argument of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, who has just taken his seat, 
the character and extent of the subjects introduced 
by him would give me an unlimited field for the 
discussion of every question connected with the 
Mexican war. But I do not rise now to answer 
particularly the speech of that gentleman, Nor 
dol propose to direct my remarks exclusively to 
the message of the President, now under consid- 
eration, in which he states the most satisfactory 
reasons for refusing information called for by a 
resolution of this House. My purpose is to give 
my views generally upon the present condition of 
alfairs as connected with the existing war, and to 
ahow the resnonsibility which justly attaches to 
the conduct and bearing of the two political parties 
which contro] the destinies of this country. In 
doing this, however, it will come properly within 
the scope of my remarks tabidentally to defend the 
position assumed by the President, from the severe 
assaults which have been made upon it by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tompxiys,] and 
others, who have taken part in this debate. 

The treaty which is now known to have been 
submitted to the Senate of the United States, and 
ratified, with some modifications, by that body, 
is yet to be submitted to the Mexican Congress for 
its ratification. We are by no means sure that its 
action will be favorable. We cannot, therefore, 
properly consider things in the same light in which 
we should view them, if the existence of peace 
were absolutely certain. Consequently, every ques- 
tion which would have been legitimately the sub- 
ject of consideration before the arrival of the 
treaty, may still, with great propriety, enter into 
our present discussions. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tomp- 
kINs,] in reviewing the message now on your table, 
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|| mencement of the existing war. There is nothing 
|, novel in this grave imputation. Itis only another 
| edition of what we have heard a thousand times 
1 asserted on this floor, and as often endeavored to 
|, be sustained by every variety of argument which 
i|the minds of ingenious gentlemen could invent. 
| To prove this charge against the President, amount- 
|; ing to little less than actual treason, seems, from 


|| their arguments, to be the leading motive of gen- 


|| tlemen in endeavoring to force from the President 
| 

{| of the State Department with our minister in Mex- 
|| ico. 
| course in refusing the information, there can be no 
|| question. There is no clause in the Constitution 
| requiring him to respond to the calls of either 
House of Congress, It is his duty to consult the 
|| Senate in matters of foreign negotiation, and it is 
|| obviously proper for him to give to his Senatorial 
|| advisers every item of information which will 


| dent often does, withhold many facts from them. 
| When the House of Representatives, which does 
not occupy the same confidential and advisory 


|| the communication can be safely made with due 
| regard to the true interests of the country. In de- 
| termining this question, he acts upon his own 
| responsibility and at his own peril. 
cases a question of expediency alone. There is no 
constitutional or legal obligation depriving him of 





the strongest possible grounds of expediency, pal- 


| ing it a matter of imperious necessity that our 
secret negotiations should not be exposed to the 
| eye of the world. 

The very arguments adduced by the honorable 


| fect propriety of the President’s course, even if he 
were not fortified by the authority of Washington, 
and others who have worthily occupied the seat 


necessary to enable the gentlemen who make the 


and to throw all its responsibility on his shoulders. 
This, sir, is the patriotic spirit in which this novel 
doctrine is urged at the present crisis! I wish to 





briefly to the history of this war, especially in its 
relation to the conduct of those who now com- 
plain of the President for refusing the informauon 
sought. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances 
attending the commencement of the war, whatever 
may have been its true cause, and whoever ma 
be responsible for its origin, there is one fact whic 
cannot be disputed—there is one great proposition 
which admits of no discussion. It 1s this: that from 
the 13th May, 1846, the war became our country’s 
war, solemnly sanctioned by every department of 
the Government, and by every legal and constitu- 


tional form known to the fundamental laws of the | 
land. This law of the 13th May, 1846, declared | 


that the war was commenced ‘* by the act of Mexi- 
co.’ I believe that solemn declaration to have been 
strictly true. 
President up to that time, whatever they may have 
been, were not only justified, but sanctioned, adopt- 
ed, and made the acts of the American Government. 
By every high requisite of legislation, and by the 
constitutional action and concurrence of every de- 
partment of the Government, the existing war was 
acknowledged, approved, and assumed, and all the 


| a premature disclosure of the secret correspondence | 


Of the constitutionality of the President’s | 


enable them to act understandingly. There are | 
| cases, however, in which he may, and the Presi- | 


| relation to the President, calls upon him for infor- | 
1 


|| mation, it is his solemn duty to consider whether | 
and be delivered to the interested party for his | 


But itis in all | 


| all discretion in a matter oftentimes so grave and || 
| important in its bearing upon the public weal. I 

shall endeavor to show, Mr. Speaker, that, under | 
present circumstances—our country engaged in a | 
foreign war, and parties at home bitterly divided || 
upon all the questions connected with it—there are || 


| gentlemen who attack the principles of this mes- | 
sage, would of themselves convince me of the per- | 


ETS 


| which was sanctified by * the Father of his Coun- | 
i try.”? Itis asserted that the President is the author | 
| of this war, and that the information called for is | 


accusation, successfully to brand him as its author, | 


inquire whether this spirit ought to be gratified. | 
And, in order to do this properly, | will advert | 





Bat, true or not true, the acts of the | 
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not that you and your party associates of the other 
House voted for it only to relieve Gen. Taylor from 
his dangerous position. Let this be so, and still it 
does not affect my posizion in the least. Say, if 
you will, it was all done by the Democrats—that 
you objected to the preamble, and they forced you 
to take the billas itwas. Still, it was none the jess 
the country’s war. The Government, by a con- 
stitutional majority of the representatives of the 
people and of the States, was none the less fully 
and absolutely committed. It is in respect to a 
war thus commenced, and thus assumed by every 
department of this Government, proceeding by 
every solemn legal and constitutional mode, that 
such declarations as we have listened to from the 
gentleman from Mississippi and others were sent 
forth to the enemy and to the world. 

But you, who voted for the first act recognizing 
the war, may justify yourselves as you can. So 
large a force—ten millions of money and fifty thou- 
sand men—was scarcely necessary to relieve Gen- 
eral Taylor; and the terms of the bill itself indicate 
but too clearly that such was but an unimportant 
part of its purpose. But your conduct at the sub- 
sequent session of Congress leaves you no escape. 
No flimsy excuse of a similar kind will save you 
from your full share of responsibility for the war 
measures of that session. What was then the 
condition of things? Our victorious army was 
| then in the heart of t e enemy’s country, waging 
a war of invasion with great success. The Presi- 
dent’s message gave us a very clear and satisfac- 
tory statement of the results, which, up to that 
time, had heen accomplished, and of the objects to 
be accomplished by the further prosecution of the 
war. With all these statements before your eyes, 
you assisted in supplying men and money. You 
charged the President with views of conquest; 
you denounced his policy in strong terms; yet you 
voted the supplies. I will read from the Presi- 
dent’s message to show how fully we were in- 


0 || formed of all that had been done, and all that was 
pable to us who do not know the nature of the | 


correspondence sought to be made public, render- 


proposed to be accomplished. The Executive 
| said; 

“TI congratulate you on the suecess which has thus attend- 
ed our military and naval operations. In less than seven 
months after Mexico commenced ho-tilities, at a time se- 
| lected by herselfwe have taken possession of many of her 

principal ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, 

and acquired military possession of the Mexican provinces 
_ of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 

Californias, a territory larger in extent than that embraced 
in the original thirteen Stites of the Union, inhabited by a 
considerable population, and much of it more than a thou- 
sand miles from the points at which we had to collect our 
forces and commence our movements. By the blockade, 
the import and export trade of the enemy has been cut off.” 


So much as to the result of our operations, and 
the extent of our conquests up to that time. 1 will 
now read some short extracts explanatory of the 
objects for which he demanded the means of sull 
further prosecuting the war. He said: 


“The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but, having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, 4s 
well as to our much-injured citizens, who hold large pecu- 
niary demands against Mexico.” = * * ° ° 

“It may be proper to provide for the security of these im- 
portant conquests, by making an adequate appropriation for 
the purpose of erecting fortifications, and defiaying the ex- 
penses necessarily incident tw the maintenance of our pos- 
session and authority over them.” * . S - 

“Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, 
arising out o1 her refusal to treat for peace, as well before as 
since the war so unjustly commenced on her part, are, the 
extraordinary expendituresin which we have been involved. 
Justice to our own people will make it proper that Mexico 
should be held responsible for these expenditures.” 


I repeat, sir, that with these facts before their 
eyes—with a full knowledge of the extent of the 
conquests already made, and the purposes design- 
ed by the Administration, the members of the Op- 
position on this floor very generally voted for the 
Gils introduced in accordance with the Presiden- 
tial recommendation. But, sir, these expositions 


| by the President, clear and unequivocal as they 


were, did not constitute the whole of the informa- 
tion then before that Congress. -General Scott had 
gone to take command of the army in Mexico, and 
it was well known that an important opetation was 
about to be undertaken—nothing less than the re- 


power of the United States was authorized to be || duction of Vera Cruz and its almost impregnable 
exerted in its prosecution. Tell me not, gentlemen || castle, and thus to oven a way to the very capital of 


on the other side of this Chamber, tell me not of 
your objections to the preamble of tuat act; tell me 


| Mexico itself. Gentlemen did not hesitate to refer 
to these palpable demonstrations, and to denounce 
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the policy of the Administration as tending to con- 
quests the most extensive as well as the most un- 
just. And yet, strange to say, most of those very 
gentlemen voted for the men and money demanded 
by the President to carry out the very policy 
plainly exhibrted in the message, and to accom- 
plish the magnificent military projects, the prepara- 
tions for which were apparent to the whole world. I 
have before me the vote on one of the leading acts 
of the Just session, known as ** the ten-reciment 
bill.’ The vote is 35 to 170—less than one-fifth 
of the whole House voting against it: and many 
of them, doubtless, because they preferred some 
other mode of raising the force proposed. Among 
the majority, L find the name of every Whig from 
the State of Tennessee. I may, therefore, say, 
withoutany maccuracy, that the great mass of that 
marty in this House endorsed the policy of the 
Oe sident, nnd assisted him, by their votes atleast, 
in carrying itout. It might be inferred from this, 
sir, that they had spoken and otherwise acted 
consistently with their votes at that session. Sut 
unfortunately this was not the case. Look over 
the debates of that session of Congress, and whata 
picture is presented to the eye of the patriot! 

I have nothing to do with the motives of honor- 
able gentlemen who took part in those proceed- 
ing: 1 deal with facts alone—facts which I am 
certain will not be disputed, because they are re- 
corded in the debates of Congress and in the jour- 
nals of the country, and have become a part of the 
authentic history of the period. It is true that 
many gentiemen on the other side of this Hall were 
volng men and money; but at the same time they 
were denouncing the war as wrong and unjust on 
our part; these denunciations reached the enemy, 
inspired him with hope, and gave energy and ob- 
stinacy to his resistance. There was not a word 
uttered in this Elouse, and reverberating among 
these marble columns and through these lofty 
arches, that was not instantly wafted to the hills 
and valleys of Mexico, and made to resound 
through the length and breadth of that hostile land, 
encouraging the hearts of the people, and nerving 
their arms for the struggle. I do not intend to 
charge these gentlemen with treason, actual or 
constructive. They have the right here to say 
what they please—to give free and unqualified 
utterance to their opinions and feelings, whatever 
they may be. ‘This isthe freedom of speech which, 
like the freedom of the press, is one of the most 
valuable and cherished privileges of the American 
people. But, sir, while the use of this privilege is 
unrestricted, and properly so, it is always exer- 
cised under the gravest responsibility for its abuse. 
When [speak of responsibility, | mean responsi- 
bility to the people—to that public sentiment of 
this country which weighs the actions and the 
words of public men, and holds their authors to a 
solemn account for the consequences of what they 
say and do. ‘The words used by the President— 
* giving aid and comfort to the enemy’’—have 
been the occasion for loud reproaches and denun- 
ciations against that officer. I do not intend to 
adopt these words, since they seem to be so un- 
palatable to the taste of those gentlemen who take 
them to themselves, But, if the House will per- 
mit me, I will endeavor to look coolly and calmly 
back upon the doings and sayings of gentlemen in 
this House particularly, and show the character of 
their acts, and the consequences necessarily and 
legitimately resulting from them. I desire to deal 
fairly with the subject, and I challenge the scrutiny 


of gentlemen to facts which I state, and the infer- 


ences I draw from them. 

IL begin, Mr. Speaker, by asserting the fact, as 
extraordinary and astounding as it 1s undeniable, 
that, from the remote origin of this war down to 
the present moment, gentlemen on the other side 
of this House, with few exceptions, have either 
passed in silence or boldly approved what Mexico 
oe done, and have uniformly denounced in the 
strongest terms the policy of their own Govern- 
ment. Speech after speech, in oneincessantstream, 
has been poured into the public ear, bitterly con- 
demning a war which I have shown to have been 
sanctioned and assumed, in every legal form, by 
every department of the Government. Gentlemen 
have ranged the whole field of argument—they 
have sifted all the acts of the Executive—they have 
criticised all its diplomatic and military correspond- 


ence—and they seem to have had eyes only for the | 
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fancied errors of their own Government, and none 
for the real crimes of the enemy. 

When the cloud of war first became visible— 
when it was no larger than a man’s hand—the dec- 
larations were rife and loudly uttered, that Mexico 
had been aggrieved in the annexation of Texas; 
that she had just ground of complaint; in short, 
that we had committed a hostile act, and necessa- 
rily taken the Mexican war upon our own shoul- 
ders. Such were the greetings of those gentlemen 
to the Mexican Government. Did they tend to 
pacify the enemy? Did they tend to bring about 
an honorable adjustment of all difficulties between 
the contending parties? Far from it. Mexico 
took the word from the lips of our statesmen. She 
withdrew her minister from Washington; and that 
functionary, as he departed, flung in our face an 
insulting threatof war. Have we ever heard any 
gentleman of the opposite party speak in terms of 
indignation, or even of weak disapproval, in refer- 
ence to this important part of the great drama? 
No, sir! This transaction seems to be overlooked 
and forgotten; and all the denunciations of the 
gentlemen are reserved for their own country. 

The Executive sought to reopen negotiations 
with Mexico, and that Government, through Mr. 
Black, pledged itself to receive our minister. One 
was accordingly sent, with full power to adjust all 
questions. How was he received? The corre- 
spondence is before the world, and it exhibits the 
most contemptible quibbling on the part of Mexico 
that ever disgraced a civilized government. And 
how have these transactions been treated here by 
gentlemen in the Opposition? Have they found 
anything to blame in the conduct of Mexico? 
Nothing whatever. On the contrary, they have 
adopted that miserable quibble by which Mexico 
insisted that we should have sent a commissioner 
instead of a minister plenipotentiary. They have 


, questioned the integrity and sincerity of their own | 


Executive, when manifestly striving to obtain 
peace; while they have excused, palliated, and 
defended the conduct of Mexico, while she was 
boldly rejecting the only means of amicable ad- 
justment. In quoting the correspondence on this 
subject, these gentlemen have microscopic eyes for 
every sentence of a conciliatory character written 
by the Mexican authorities, while they are utterly 
blind to their insulting denunciations and bold 
threats of war. The former are quoted and re- 
uoted, and sent to the people in all shapes and 
torent through their thousand printed speeches, 
while the latter are absolutely overlooked, omit- | 
ted, and thus entirely suppressed. | 
The Mexican Government insists, that instead 
of a minister plenipotentiary, we ought to have 
sent a commissioner, with power to treat of the 
Texas question along. What do the Opposition 
here say to this? Do they make the obvious re- 
ply, that the minister has power to treat of this 
as well as all other questions, and that he was 
ready to listen to propositions of any sort they 
might choose to present? Nota word of the kind! | 
They side with the Mexican diplomatists. They | 
adopt the Mexican view of the subject. They 


| seem to admit, by their course of argument, that 


the American Government ought to have yielded 
to this demand, and excluded the great question 
of indemnity for Mexican spoliations from the 
negotiations about to be entered upon. They go 
further than this. They say, in effect, that our 
minister ought not to have had the power to treat 
of indemnity—that Mexican perversity and obsti- 
nacy should have been so far humored, that we 
ought, in advance, to have stipulated and pro- 
claimed that our minister was not to be allowed to 
set up any claim for our long-suffering, plundered 
citizens. The world knows that these shifts 
of the Mexican Government were but hollow pre- 
texts and shallow subterfuges. Yet gentlemen here 
gravely sustain them. The fault, in their judg- 
ment, is all on our side. I have not heard one of 
them allude to these facts as any palliation, as aty 
plausible excuse or reasonable provocation, for the 
conduct of our own Government. Mexico, in the 
eyes of these gentlemen, seems to be right in every- 


thing, while we are always wrong. The Mexi- 
' cans object to the character of one of the attachés 
| of the legation.. The gentleman from Mississippi 


[Mr. Tompkins] insists that we should submit to | 


her dictation in this particular. The Government | 


of Herrera, no doubt honestly disposed to peace, 
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was trembling ‘1 the first breath of the jopular 
hurricane which soon precipitated the war, a | it 
was palpable to all eyes that no administra 5n 
there could safely engage in negotiations for peace. 
Yet the Opposition here wil! neither see nor admit 
Determined to throw the 
whole burden of wrong upon ther own country, 
they openly or tacitly endorse all the equivocations 
and pretences, all the absurd claims'* nd extrava- 
gant demands, of a wicked and infatubied enemy. 
These are the gentlemen, sir, who now denounce 
the President for not exposing to their view and 
that of the world the secret and confidential ‘bor- 
respondence of the Government with its own #5‘ )- 
ister, and that, too, while the war is still unended 
and negotiations incomplete! Is it to be wondered, 
sir, that under these circumstances, when the jn- 
formation sought might be used for the benefit of 
the common enemy, the President, in the exer. 
cise of a wise and patriotic discretion, refused to 
make the exposure, even upon the call of this 
House? 

But, sir, [ turn to another portion of the history 
of this war. I look to the fatal and decisive oc- 
currences on the Rio Bravo. And how have these 
been treated by the Opposition here? We micht 
justly expect to behold a different picture; but un- 
fortunately the colors are unchanged, even by the 
blood of American citizens who fell at Palo Alto 
and Resaca. Mexico had repeatedly threatened 
war, in the proclamations of her Executives, 
through the mouths of her ministers, in the orders 
of her generals, in all forms and shapes which the 
warning could assume, avowing her intention to 
reconquer Texas. That was the declared object 
of all her movements. But gentlemen on the other 
side seemed to have no ears for these loud and re- 
peated declarations. No; the trump of war was 
ringing through the mountains and valleys of Mex- 
ico. But you were deaf to these notes of prepara- 
tion. Mexican generals were calling their forces 
to the field; they were marshalling their armies ; 
and finally they begun to march them down upon 
the devoted people of Texas. You were blind to 
these movements; you were silentamidst them all. 
I remember well when an honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt,] during 
the first session of the last Congress, told us that 
while these things were transpiring before the eyes 


of the world, he had written a private letter to the 


President, pointing out these warlike preparations, 
and advising him, instead of waiting for the inva- 
sion, to cross the Rio Bravo, attack the Mexicans 
on their march, and scatter them before they were 
ready to strike a blow against Texas.* There was 
good sense in this advice. But you had no eyes 
for the military movements of Mexico. You could 
see nothing but the movement of our own arm 

from Corpus Christi to the Rio Bravo. Nota word, 
to my knowledge, ever escaped your lips against 








* T mean now to take higher ground; and with great def- 
erence submit a constitutional position, which requires no 
more for-its establishment than that the territory between 


' the Nueces and the Bravo was at least disputed ground ; that 


| from expelling Texas from a territory in dispute, 


we claimed it; and that the President, in ordering General 
Taylor to the neighborhood of Matamoros, knew that, if not 
our indisputable territory, at any rate, our negotiations for 
many years—ever since the purchase of Louisiana—and our 
recent legislation, considered it as ours. That fact cannot 
be denied. Granting, for argument’s sake, that Mexico claim- 
ed it too, and considered it hers, I contend that it was the 
President’s constitutional right and duty to prevent eee 

aving 
examined the subject when General Taylor was first ordered 
there, I took the liberty of advising Mr. Polk that his right 
and policy were, not to await Mexican forces on this side of 
the Bravo, but to order our commander to cross tiat river, 
meet, and crnsh the invaders on their own soil. When they 
passed the Rubicon, we should have crossed the Bravo. The 
second clause of the tenth section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States provides, that no State 
“shall engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent dunger as wiil not admit of delay.”” That was 
precisely the predicament of the State of Texas. And her 
constituted authorities, instead of engaging in war single- 
handed, called on the President for protection. General 
Arista, with some two thousand troops, was at Matamoros. 
General Ampudia, with some two thousand more, was On his 
way thither, avowedly to join Arista, and together commit 
hostilities. War was declared at the Mexican capital. [think 
it cannot be denied that the State of Texas, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was authorized to “ engage in 
war? with Mexieo—a war of self-defence. If so, was not 
the President, called on by that State for protection against 
Mexican invasion, authorized, as Texas certainly was, to 
repel the invader? The two acts of Congress on this sub- 
ject, of May 2, 1792, and made perpetual v that of February 
28, 1795, are explicit, “ that whenever the United States shall 
‘be in imminent danger of invasion from any foreign uation, 
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this ope preparation of hostile armies, made with 
the, ¢yowed purpose of entering our country and 
tal,,ag possession of it up to the Sabine. All the 
thunders of your denunciation are reserved for the 
defensive military movements of your own Govern- 
ment. Incessant and unmeasured have been your 
curses upon the head of the Executive, for the peace- 
ful march of our army to the vicinity of Matamoros. 

And how as it been, sir, in reference to the 
disputed te.cttory, as it has been called, between 
the Nueces and the Bravo? Searcely a voice has 
been heard on that side of the House to maintain 
our ight to the territory in question. But Mexi- 
ca” claims have always found among those gentle- 
men ready and eloquent defenders. The most 
flagrant and unjust conduct of that Government 
has been excused with all the zeal and ingenuity 
of an advocate pleading for his client. Yet Mex- 
ico herself has never, to my knowledge, placed the 
existing controversy between us upon the ground 
of our invasion of that disputed territory. From 
the beginning she has insisted upon her title to the 
whole of ‘Texas, and she has never ceased to urge 
her claim to that extent. An honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Asumun] suggested the 
other day, while a gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Truman Sorry] was addressing the House, 
that the fifteen or twenty millions stipulated in the 
recent treaty to be paid to Mexico was partly in 
consideration of her surrender of Texas. It is 
true, sir, that she has never abandoned that absurd 
claim. Gentlemen here have placed in her mouth 
the argument drawn from the disputed territory; 
they have given her a position of apparent strength 
which she did not herself pretend to assume. 
They have made for her a stronger and better de- 
fence than she ever attempted to make for herself, 
at least until after she had received the suggestion 
from them. 


Every kind of sophistry has been put in requi- 
sition to enforce the condemnation of our own | 
Witness the argument of an honorable | 


country. 
gentleman from Florida, who addressed the House 
theotherday. He referred to the Oregon question, 
and contrasted the course of the President in that 
affair with his conduct in this Mexican difficulty, 
The President, said he, could invade the disputed 
territory when Mexico was concerned, but dared 
not do so when England was our antagonist. By 
this argument, it 1s clearly implied that the two 
eases are parallel. But how are they in truth? 


England was peaceable; Mexico was threatening || 


war. England had not broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions; Mexico had. The British minister was in 
this city maintaining friendly and courteous inter- 


course with our Government; and our minister was | 


quietly residing in London, and peaceably negotia- 
ung with the British Cabinet. 





‘it shall be lawful for the President of the United States to | 


‘call forth such number of the wilitia as he mav judge neces- 
‘sary to repel such invasion.” 


out, between actual and imminent danger of invasion. The 


Executive is as much authorized to act in the case of danger | 
asin that of actuality; and the state power to “engage in | 
The | 
, upon this question of boundary, sustaining the fact 
that Texas has maintained her jurisdiction over 


war” is, in like manner, marked by this: distinction. 
President’s is an extreme power, no doubt, to be most care 
fuily exercised. President Polk is a prudent man, and was 
alive te the dread responsibility of bis situation. 
much easier for me to advise than for bim to do what I ad- 
vised over the Bravo, 
question of boundary with which it has been attempted to 
bind him, that, in the exercise of a sound and fair discretion, 
looking to ail the circumstances, he would have been jus- 
tified in ordering General Taylor to cross the boundary, 


whether acknowledged or disputed, anticipate the threat- || 


ened attack, carry the war into the enemy’s country, and, 


by prevention, put a stop to it. He thought otherwise, and | several years she maintained this line without any, except _ 
Still I believe, that if | 


} do not presume to censure him. 
Geneial Taylor, with his some three thousand troops, had 
been ordered to attack General Arista, with some two theu- 
sand, at Matamoros, and had demolished him before General 
Ampudia joined with two thousand more, who, in the event 
of Arista’s overthrow, might then have been crushed too, by 
this anticipation of the imminent danger, it would all have 
vanished, and there would probably have been no more 
trouble with Mexico. Willit be contended, as I ventured 
to illustrate my argument to the President, that if Mexico had 
a naval squadron equal to ours there, aud it was seen sail- 
ing down to attack ours, colors flying, guns loaded, and all 


is law. 
reason to apprehend tbat he is about to be attacked, is safest 
by anticipating the assault and reaming the assailant, is 
true, even in the controversy of debate. It 

dom, and as such, ingrafted on our Constitution and laws.— 
(Extruct from the speech of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, in the Hi 

of Representatives, delivered 19th January, 1847. 


Mexico had insult- | 


The distinction is broadly | 
drawn by the Constitution, and these laws which carry it , 


It was | 


But I submit, far in advance of the | 


is universal wis- | 
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The War with Mexico—Mr. Stanton. 
ingly rejected our diplomatic agents, refused even 
to listen to any terms of peace, and commenced 
open preparations for war. And yet gentlemen 
argue as if the cases were parallel, and as if the 
conduct of the President ought to have been the 
same in both. Sir, there might be some palliation 
for the use of false arguments to sustain the honor 
of the country; but when such sophistry as this 
is used, for the purpose of placing our own Gov- 
ernment in the wrong, and thus staining its honor, 
1 know not upon what principle gentlemen can 
hope to excuse themselves before the people whose 
servants they are. 


I appeal to gentlemen on all sides—to all who | 


have witnessed the debates from the beginning, 
whether such has not been the character of the 
arguments uniformly presented on that side of the 
House. Every coloring has been given to the facts 


| which could present the United States before the 


world as acting a part the most wantonly unjust 


and oppressive; while, to say the least, the most 
forbearing silence has been maintained towards the | 


misconduct of Mexico. 
Again, sir, is argued that our Government 


commitied a gre .t outrage in marching the army | 


into the disputed territory. But General Taylor 
found the enemy’s forces there, who had evidently 
been sent in anticipation of the conflict, and as the 
advance guard of the Mexican army. Yet gentle- 
men have never denounced Mexico for invading 
the disputed territory. They freely acknowledge 
for her the existence of rights in the disputed terri- 
tory, which they will not allow to their own coun- 
try. 
movement on the part of the enemy; but every spe- 
cies of violent reprehension is exhausted to blacken 
the character of a counteracting measure, on the 
part of the commander-in-chief of our army. 

And what has been the course of argument pur- 
sued by these gentlemen in reference to the bound- 
ary line? ‘To them, sir, it imports nothing that 
Santa Anna acknowledged the Rio Bravo to be the 
boundary by the treaty of San Jacinto, in which 
important advantages were yielded to Mexico and 
accepted by her, while she refused to perform her 
vart of the bargain. It is nothing to them that 
Mexican generals, in their negotiations upon the 
bloody field, have stipulated to withdraw their 
forces beyond the Bravo as the boundary of Texas. 
It is nothing that Mexican leaders, in their procla- 
mations, have solemnly declared that all the inhab- 
itants of Texas, within one league of the Bravo, 
were to be treated as enemies. It is nothing that 
Texas has uniformly maintained her jurisdiction 
on the Lower Bravo, organizing counties, estab- 
lishing land offices, collection districts, and post- 


| roads, and traversing the territory with a well-ap- | 
| 
All these 


pointed regiment of unresisted soldiers, 
important acts are nothing; nor is it of any avail, 
in their eyes, that ‘Texas, by her act of 1836, 
declared the Bravo to be her boundary, and was 
admitted as a sovereign State of this Union with 
that declaration fully known to us, and anxious to 
be maintained by her. I quote a passage from the 
late speech of Mr. Canon, as high authority 


this territory. He says: 


‘¢From the Passo del Norte to the mouth of the river, a | 
lg uistance of a few hundred miles, a single fact will show 


what little force will be necessary to its defence. It was a 


|| frontier between Texas and Mexico, when the former had 


but an ineonsiderable population—not more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand at the utmost, at any time—with no 
standing army, and but very few irregular troops; yet, for 


slight occasional intrusion from Mexico, and tat, too, when 


| Mexico was far more consolidated in her power, and when | 
| revolutions were notso frequent, and her money resources 


were far greater than at present. If, then, Texas alone, 


| under such circumstances, could defend that frontier for so 
| long a period, can any man believe that now, when she is 
| backed by the whole of the United States, now that Mexico 


is exhausted, defeated, and prostrated—I repeat can any 


Mr. Calhoun is no supporter of the Administration 


in this war, yet he cannot dispute the Texan claim | 


to this territory. But why need I quote anything 
to convince gentlemen who seem determined to see 


No voice was heard to condemn this hostile | 


' to occupy a defensive line. 
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Bravo as the line. In vain we insist that the Ex- 
ecutive was bound to know no other line until a 
new one was established by the treaty-making 
power of this Government, in conjunction with 
thatof Mexico. Congress had no power to declare 
what was the line of Texas. No other power on 
earth could do so but the sovereign State of Texas 
herself, unless Mexicoand the United States should 
establish it by treaty. But Mexico refused to treat. 
She disdained to enter into negotiations about a 
paltry strip of land, when she claimed an empire. 
What could the President do? Must he adopt the 
line claimed by Mexico? Then he would have 
retreated to the Sabine. He had no alternative, 
when Mexico refused to negotiate, but to assume 
the line which the sovereign State of Texas claimed 
when she entered this Confederacy. But all this 
is of no consequence to the honorable gentlemen 
on the other side. ‘They can see no shadow of 
right in Texas to the territory claimed by her, and 
nothing in the circumstances of the whole case to 
palliate the conduct of their own Government. It 
is utterly incomprehensible to me, that gentlemen, 
with all the facts before them, can find nothing in 
all the conduct of Mexico to reprehend. Why is 
itso? Isit that party spirit has obtained complete 
mastery in the minds of the Opposition? Has it 
come to this, that gentlemen care not how much 
they blacken the reputation of their own Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the world, provided they can 
break down the Administration which conducts 
it? 

We might well suppose, sir, that this was the 
end of thechapter. Butnotso. I well remember 
when, in the last Congress, a distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia, not now, I am sorry to say, 
rejoicing in the distinctive appellation of * the lone 
star’? which he then bore, made a labored effort 
here to prove that Mexico had been guilty of no spo- 
liations on the property of our citizens, or, at most, 
to a very inconsiderable extent—an extent fur less 
than we were disposed to claim. Yet the fact was 
known to the world; it had been, to some extent, 
acknowledged by Mexico herself, and it was never, 
to my knowledge, disputed, until this gentleman 
arose in the American Congress to prove that 
Mexico had done us little harm and deserved no 
chastisement at our hands. But this is not the 
last link in that unbroken chain of denunciation of 
our own Government, which has extended from 
the beginning of this difficulty down to the present 
hour, and which I fear will not cease till the Ides 
of November shall have passed. No occasion has 
ever been lost to those honorable gentlemen, for 
the presentation and dissemination of arguments 
of this kind in derogation of the justice of our 
cause. But the last and most extraordinary stage 
of this proceeding—the very acme and crowning 
point of all its madness—has been reached only 
during the present session of Congress. 

What was the state of things at the opening of 
this session? Our gallant army, by the bravest 
deeds on the records of the world, had cut its way 
to the city of Mexico itself. The enemy was in- 
deed prostrate, but was still hostile and breathing 
vengeance. Under these circumstances, the Presi- 
dent called upon us to appropriate money and au- 


_ thorize the raising of men, in order to carry the war 


still further and to compel Mexico to accept terms 
of honorable peace. But what has been the course 
of the Opposition? Have they adopted the sug- 
gestions of the President? No! The same argu- 
ments and the same denunciations of our own 
country and its Government have been continued, 
for the purpose, no doubt, of operating on the 
Presidential election. Instead of voting the men 
and money demanded, they paused to inquire into 
the origin of the war, and to denounce it as utterly 
unjust in its Commencement, and, in its prosecu- 
tion, looking to conquestalone. These gentlemen 


| proposed nothing—they did nothing. They made 
man believe that it would involve as great a sacrifice to us | 
| of men and money to defend that frontier as did the last 
|| campaign? 
cleared for action, that ours must lie at anchor fill assailed, | 
and not, till some hundreds of our people had been slaugh- | 
tered, return the blow? It cannot be that such an absurdity | 
The military principle, that a commander, having | 


no movement to grant men and money for the 
further prosecution of the war; nor, on the other 
hand, did they propose to withdraw the army, or 
In short, they seemed 
disposed to do nothing to end the war, either by 


| striking the enemy or abandoning the contest. 
} gen see | Their 
nothing which is calculated to relieve the Admin- | 


istration from blame? They say the resolutions | 
of annexation Jeft the boundary question open, |, 


'| therefore the President had no right to assume the | And in pursuing this apparent design, what a spec- 


licy has been to talk, and notto act. All 
their efforts seem to be directed to one point only— 


, to throw the responsibility of the war on their own 


country, and to brand its origin with disgrace. 
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tacle has been here presented to the world! An 
American House of Representatives, after being 
engaged for nearly (wo years in a war prosecuted 
under all constituuonal and legal forms of authori- 
ty, and prosecuted, too, by the aid of many of 


these gentlemen voting for war measures after | 


many glorious battles had been fought, and after | 


innumerable towns and cities, and one-third of the 
enemy's territory had been taken,—this House of 
tepresentatives, the guardian of the people's wel- 
fare and of the sacred honor of the country, sol- 
emnly declares, by the vote of a majority, that 
‘the war was unnecessarily and unconstituuonally 
commenced by the President!”’ 

Mr. Speaker, the facts to which I have adverted 
cannot be denied. We may differ as to the con- 
sequences of these acts and the inferences to be 
justly drawn from them, but | apprehend that no 
one can refuse to acknowledge that such has been 
the course of the Opposition, from the commence- 
ment of this struggle. I will not use the words 
which have been so often quoted and commented 
on in this Hlouse, and say, that by this course, 
gentlemen have given * aid and comfort to the 
enemy.’’ Should I do so, 1 should expect to be 
overwhelmed in that flood of denunciation which 
has been poured upon the author of this phrase. 
I wish to say nothing offensive to the feelings of 
gentlemen on this floor. But, sir, no one can com- 
plain of me for staung that the speeches and argu- 
ments of gentlemen here have been echoed through- 
out Mexico. ‘They have been greedily caught up 
by the Mexican newspapers; they have beeu free- 
ly scattered among the armies of the enemy; they 
have reached the Mexican people everywhere, and 
have sunk deep into thetr hearts. And now, with- 
vut the use of any opprobrious terms, I ask of 
honorable gentlemen, in all candor and honesty, if 
these things could, by any possibility, fail to have 
a serious influence upon the Mexican Government 
and people ?—if they could fail to give them hope 
and courage, obstinacy and perseverance ? 
if they could fail to deepen their hatred against 
us, and to fix their determination in opposition to 
an advantageous peace ? 

During. the last session of Congress, General 
Scott had left the United States for Mexico, and it 
was known to all that his object was the conquest 
of Vera Cruz. Gentlemen in the Opposition here 
voted men and money to aid in that enterprise. 
Now, suppose, while our gallant army and navy 
lay before Vera Cruz, bombarding that city ; 
while the very heavens were blazing with our shells 
and rockets, and our balls were falling like a de- 
structive hail-storm upon that devoted city; sup- 
pose, by some invisible agency, you could have 
entered a dwelling—its walls, perhaps, perforated 
by ball after ball, and the family thrown into the 
utmost confusion and terror—and laid upon the 
table these declarations of the American Congress; 
suppose you could have read to them the words 
of a distinguished Senator, ** meet them with 
bloody hands and hospitable graves;’’ suppose at 
that moment you could have informed them thata 
majority of this House had solemnly voted that the 
war was ‘unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
commenced by the President;”? what would have 
been the effect of this information? The very chil- 
dren would have forgotten their fears, and would 
have exclaimed, in the inspiration of the moment, 


lL ask | 


“Courage, my countrymen! Let these walls crum- | 
~ 


ble !—let this fair city fall !-—let it be consumed !— 
y 


let it be razed to its very foundations!—let us per- | 


ish '—but let us never surrender to the northern | 


tyrant, who tramples upon the Constitation of his 


own country, in order to destroy the liberties of | by one force and restrained by another, what could 


The fearful shell by their side, with its | 


ours. 


fuve burnt to the socket, would have been forgot- 
ten, and its destructive effect there would have 
served only to spread wider and deeper the fell 
purpose of revenge. It is true, you did not furnish 
the enemy with ammunition to be used on the field 
of battle; but you did furnish them with argu- 
ments to be used in the councils of negotiation. 
You did indeed vote to supply our army with the 
sword and the gun; but, at the same time, you have 
done everything in your power to blunt the edge 
of our sword, and to take from our victories the 
moral force they were calculated to exert, leaving 
only their carnage and devastation, to rankle and 
fester in the hearts of the enemy. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, in his speech 


j 
‘ 
| 


| 








The War with Mexico—Mr. Strong. 


| 


| between the President and Santa Anna. 
' never for a moment believed in the truth of the 
charge, because the President tells us it is not true. 
But, sir, since gentlemen will have it so, let us 
admit that such a bargain was made while Santa 
Anna was in the West Indies. 
this alleged understanding, Santa Anna is permit- 
ted to return to Mexico, and is soon invested with 
supreme power. Mr. Polk calls upon Santa Anna 
to fulfill hisengagement and make the advantageous 
treaty he had promised. How do you suppose the 
Mexican General would have replied? ** What!” 
he would have exclaimed, ** Do you have the au- 
dacity to urge the fulfillment of the bargain I made 
in Havana? Why, sir, | was grossly deceived. 


When I made that bargain, | thought your war | 
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this morning, has reiterated the charge of a bargain | 
I have || 
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gestions of the President at the commencement of 
the session been complied with—had the infor. 


(mation gone forth throughout Mexico, that the 
| American Congress had promptly voted men and 


In pursuance of | 


money, and that we were hastening on reinforce- 
ments to push the war yet further, who can doubt 
that we might have dictated our own terms? But 
far different from this have been the reports ema- 
nating from this Capitol, and far different has been 


, their influence upon the terms of this treaty. 


was just. Your Congress voted almost unanimous- | 


ly that Mexico had begun it, and I saw litte at | 


that time to contradict this assertion. But now, 
sir, your legislators—men in high places—tell me 
that you, yourself, are the author of this war. 
Your Senators tell me to meet you ‘ with bloody 


hands and hospitable graves;’ and even the House , 


of Representatives, when it meets again, will vote 
that you have ‘unnecessarily and unconstitution- 
ally’ made this war. And do you expect me to 
keep faith with such a traitor? Never! away! I 
have drawn the sword and thrown away the scab- 
bard, and you shall never have peace while a drop 
of blood flows in my veins!” Unfortunately, Mr. 
Speaker, there would be but two much force in 
| this supposed reply of the Mexican President— 
a force drawn legitimately from the admissions, 
assertions, and arguments of American statesmen 

in this House and the Senate. 
It is after all this, that gentlemen denounce the 


| President for not giving them sull further meaus | 


| to carry on their notable game of opposition—for 
not opening to their eyes the archives of the State 
Department and exposing to the view of the world 
the correspondence of our Government with its 
minister, when in the capital of the enemy ! 
these gentlemen are not content with charging cor- 


ruption and tyranny upon their government, but | 


they are desirous of ruthlessly cutting into the 

very vitals of the country in order to see whether 

they cannot discover the corruption and disease, 
, regardless of the danger of the wound. 


Sir, | 


Mr. Speaker, I have now but little more to say. | 


| [have only to notice that mode of argument which, 
| from the plainest indications here, is to be the 
| sequel, and the fit sequel too, to all that I have now 
attempted to describe. 
gentlemen will assert here, and before the people, 


| that the President, in the late treaty, has not ac- 
y> 


complished his boasted object—has not obtained 
either indemnity for the past or security for the 
future; in short, that the treaty is by no means ad- 
vantageous to the country, except as the means of 
escaping from a very odious war. But, sir, there 
will be a thousand voices raised to maintain the 
/ truth—a thousand tongues and pens employed to 
expose and denounce the false. The facts which 
I have this day stated shall be heard throughout 


the country, to the utmost borders of the land. | 


Some of these honorable | 


These will show the people where rests the respon- | 


sibility for any failure in this adjustment to secure 
| the honor and just interests of our Government. 


} 
i 


j 
') 


For everything wrong in this treaty, gentlemen of, 
| the Opposition will be held largely responsible; | 


for anything right or good in it, they will be enti- 
tled to no credit whatever; because their speeches 
| and conduct have tended as far as possible to pre- 
vent it. What could the President do? Impelled 


he do but follow the law of the composition and 
| resolution of forces, and go between the two? 
| had asked for the prompt supply of men and mo- 
| ney to enable him the more effectually to subdue 
| the enemy and force him into the terms demanded. 
| Three months had passed, and nothing import- 
| 

| 


ant had been done—nothing but the fulmination 


of incessant denunciation against the Executive. 


| Humbled and broken as Mexico has been, does 
' any man believe that the transactions in this Hall 

have had no influence upon the terms of this 
| treaty? Do gentlemen suppose they will not op- 
erate upon the Mexican Congress in their action, 
| when it shall be presented to them for ratification ? 
| We cannot doubt it—they have, to some extent, 


| controled the conditions of peace. Had the sug- 


He | 


j 


| 





I was in favor of the ratification of the treaty, 
Mr. Speaker; not because it was such as might 
have been procured if Congress had done what [ 
believed to be its duty, but because, against the 
determined opposition of a powerful party at home, 
I believed it to be the best there was any prospect 
of obtaining. The responsibility for any failure, 
| the credit due for anything accomplished—these 
must be determined by the award of the sovereign 
people. Tothem I am perfectly willing to submit 
the whole question. 

At the same time, sir, I am not insensible to the 
| importance of the vast acquisitions we shall have 

made if this treaty shall be finally consummated. 
For a comparatively paltry consideration we ob- 
| tain a magnificent territory—an empire in itself— 
as great in extent as the original thirteen States of 
this Union, when they first arose and broke the 
bonds of the mightiest Power on this globe. We 
obtain more than six hundred thousand square 
miles—more than four hundred millions of acres— 
| the sovereignty over which would of itself be to 
us invaluable, even if there should not be one acre 
of public land. We get the means of an easy and 
practicable communication to the Pacific, with some 
of the most magnificent harbors in the world. 
This is not the occasion, sir, to speak of the ad- 
vantages of the war which has been forced upon 
us by the enemy, or of the terms of peace which 
we have been compelled to accept by the Opposi- 
tion at home. I am satisfied with every part of 
this great chapter in the history of our country, 
| except that part of it which I have now attempted 
to depict. Under all the circumstances, with all 
disadvantages to encounter, | am firmly convinced 
that posterity will look back upon it as reflecting 
‘glory upon the present Administration, and as 
| constituting one of the brightest periods in the life 
_ of our beloved country. 











THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. STRONG, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Hovse or Representatives, 


March 4, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill further to supply deficiencies 
in Appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1848. 


| Mr. STRONG said: 

| Mr. Cuarrman: The bill now under considera- 
| tion, though entitled a bill to supply deficiencies, 
in fact makes provision for the prosecution of the 
existing war until the Ist of July next. It there- 
fore invites us to a consideration of the py 
which should be adopted in the future conduct of 
‘our military operations. It points onward to the 
events before us, and calls our attention from the 
past to the.period yet in the future. If we were to 


| judge from an examination of the course which 


debate has taken in this committee, we might well 
' conclude that the object for which weare assembled 
' js to legislate for the past. Many weeks have been 
| spent in the indulgence of a spirit of fault-finding 
with the chief Executive, in the impugnment of his 
motives, and censure of his acts. In the ardor of 
partisan discussion, gentlemen seem to have for- 
gotten the existence of any other period than the 
“days gone by."” But however unmindfal we 
may be of it, the present only is ours, It is for 
the present and the future that we are called upon 
to act. They, and they only, can be rave gg A 
any course of policy which we may adopt. e 
are in a state of war. It should be, and doubtless 
is, the object of every member of this committee, 
to restore to the country the inestimable blessings 
of peace, so soon as it can be done with honor and 
with justice. How this is to be effected by the 
\ imputation to the President of falsehood, of un- 
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constitutional acts, of covert designs, and dishonest 
motives, I am ata lossto discover. Such would 
not be the course which we should pursue in 
regard to other things. If my property were in 
flames, sad indeed would be my folly, should I fold 
my arms and refuse to make any effort to extin- 
guish them, until [ had relieved my feelings by 
denouncing the incendiary, however just that de- 
nunciation might be. Evenif there have been errors 
in the past, the time for inquiry is not now. When 
the great object which we have in view shall have 
been accomplished, and peace once more reign 
_within all our borders, the time for scrutiny will 
 havecome, and then,sir, it will not only be timely, 
but it cannot retard the attainment of the object 
at which we aim. I shall not, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, consume the time of the committee by 
adverting to any of the accusations which have 
been made against the President. It will, indeed, 
become necessary for me to refer to some past 
events, for a knowledge of them is essential to 
guide us in the future. My great object is, to in- 
quire what should hereafter be our course. 

A fundamental question which meets us at the 
outset, and without the determination of which we 
cannot act understandingly, is this: Is the war in 
which we are involved a just one upon our side? Be- 
cause, if it is not, then the path 1s plain before us. 
We should retrace our steps, give up the conquests 
which we have already made, abandon the terri- 
tory now in our possession, and tender indemnity 
to Mexico for the wrongs which we have inflicted 
upon her. Sir, | want no part in the prosecution 
ofan unjust war. But if, on the other hand, ours 
is the side of right, the very justice of our cause, 
and the injuries which we have received in main- 
taining it, give us rights which we may and ought 
to enforce. 

I shall therefore briefly inquire which of the two 
contending parties, the United States and Mexico, 
hath its ee just. And, sir, this seems to be 
hardly debatable ground. We upon this side of 
the 
men upon the other side have, all along the 
gress of the war, virtually admitted that the right 
is with us. 
resolution passed by them early in the session, 
whilst it denounced the war as having been unne- 
cessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the Presi- 
dent, carefully avoided denying its justice. How 
could it have been otherwise? How could gentle- 
men, who doubted the justice of the war, have voted 
appropriations for its prosecution? Aid thus ren- 
dered is no equivocal acknowledgment of its right- 
fulness. I speak not now of the first act which 
shaomedgal the existence of the war. 
attach the same importance to that which many do, 
but there is no ambiguity in the language of the 
later appropriations. Nor do [I recollect that, in 
the whole course of this debate, protracted as it 
has been, any member of the Whig party has ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the justice of our cause in 
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all have no doubt in regard to it, and gentle- | 
pro- | 


Even the famed amendment to the || 


I do not |; 


this controversy, until within a short time past. | 


The honorable gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Fisuer] | 


was the first. He has been followed by two or 
three others. 


But, sir, I choose to look beyond the opinions 


of both parties, as expressed in this House, as to || 


the commencement of the war. It is obvious that 


a complete examination of the subject would also | 


require a view of the causes of complaint which we 
had against Mexico, before the state of war had 
existence. I have not time, however, for a discus- 
sion so extended. And here, sir, 1 desire to be 
understood to use the phrase ‘ commencement of 
the war,” not as referring to the beginning of hos- 
tilities, but to the * status belli” itself. It is clear 
that one may exist without the other. 

tion of war be 

iminediately in a state of war, 
been given. And so those belligerent nations, 
whose armies have gone into winter quarters, and 


await the dawning of spring to renew the struggle, | 


are still at war. So, on the other hand, hostilities 
may exist, and still the nations be at peace. The 
attack upon the Caroline, by a detachment of the 
British army, during the late Canada troubles, and 
the collision of the Leopard and Chesapeake, 
unsanctioned by the British Government, are com- 


_ Ifa declara- | 
made between two nations, they are | 


before a blow has 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Strong. 

At the time when the joint resolutions, providing 
for the annexation of Texas, were under considera- 
tion, distinguished gentlemen upon the other side, 
avowed that such annexation was ‘ipso facto”’ 
war; that it exchanged the amicable relations then 
existing between us and Mexico, into a state of 
war. Ifthey were then correct, (and the honora- 
ble gentleman from New York, who addressed the 
committee a few days since, {Mr. Duer,} endorses 
that averment,) it needed no formal declaration to 
create a state of war between the United States and 
Mexico; nothing but the passage of the resolutions, 
or at least the consummation of the act of annexa- 
tion. A declaration of war is not necessary by 
both parties. If France were to declare war against 
this country, a state of war would exist. No more 
would be required, and the President, without the 
assent of Congress, might move the army, though 


' the consequences of that movement should be colli- 
| Sion. 
declaration necessary. 


This will not bedenied. Nor isany formal 
A declaration of war is 
nothing more than a public avowal that war exists, 


The only object is notice; notice to the foreign foe 


i that he may offer satisfaction, and notice to the 
| subjects of the war-declaring power, that they may 


remove their property from the reach of the enemy, 
and cease to trade or hold intercourse with them. 
The practice is borrowed from the Romans, who, 
after having declared war in their Senate, and thus 
given notice at home, sent a herald to the confines 
of the enemy’s territory to give notice there. Well, 
sir, the annexation resolutions became a law; 


| Texas was annexed; she took shelter under our 


Constitution, merged her nationality into ours, and 
| became an integral part of this great Confederacy. 
Now, so far as gentlemen on the other side have 
expressed the opinions to which I have referred, 
they are estopped from averring that anything else 
_ than the annexation of Texas was the cause or the 
period of the commencement of the state of war, 
| whatever they may think of the beginning of hos- | 
tilities. 

But Mexico has also closed her mouth. She 
has uniformly taken the same ground, and her acts 
have been consistent with her declarations. She 
never pretended that the order of the 13th Jann- 
ary, 1846, nor even the march of General Taylor 
| to the Rio Grande, was the commencement of the 

war, or even of hostilities. That is all an after- 

thought—an American defence of Mexico, which 
| she has never adopted. She uniformly claimed 
| the whole of ‘Texas up to the Sabine—never made 
| any distinction in her claims between the territory 

east, and that west of the river Nueces. But I | 
| turn to her public declarations. Notwithstanding | 
her long silence in regard to her claims upon Texas, | 
the moment annexation to this country began to | 
| be publicly discussed, she assumed an offensive 
attitude. On the 23d of August, A. D. 1843, her 


Minister of Foreign Affairs announced to our min- | 


ister in Mexico that— 


| The Mexican Government will consider equivalent to a 
declaration of war against the Mexican Republic, the passage 


of an act for the incorporating of ‘Texas into the territory of | 


the United States ; the certainty of the fact being re se. 
the proclamation of war, leaving to the civilized world to 


| a struggle which it has been so far from provoking.” 


Bs : z 

| exist between the two nations immediately after 
| and ee upon the passage of such an act? 
| On the 3 


| ment: 
“Sucha measure, (the annexation of Texas,) if earried 


| aspect than as direct aggresssion. * 

| Andhe (Almonte) moreover declares, by express order of his 
Government, that on sanction being given by the Executive 

| of the Union to the incorporating of Texas into the United 

States, he will consider his mission ended, seeing that, as 

| 


formation of that fact.”’ 


ed to foreign Powers, calls the act providing for 


| munications addressed by Mexico to the United 


| States. What are they all but a contingent decla- 


plete illustrations. My inquiry, therefore, is, how | ration of war by Mexico, a declaration dependent 


a state of war was brought into existence between the } 


United Stutes and Mexico ? 
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| “ment.” 


| determine in regard to the justice of the Mexican nation, in 


What is this but notice that astate of war would | 


of November following, General Al- |' : : he Uni : 
| : a ; if r 1e United States. 
' monte, the Mexican minister to this country, | that time, been given to t 


made the following communication to our Govern- | 


into effect, cannot be considered by Mexico in any other | 
* * > © * 


the Secretary of State will have learned, the Mexican Gov- | 
| ernment is resolved to declare war as soon as it receives in- 


And Bocanegra afterwards, in a circular address- 


the annexation of Texas ‘‘a declaration of war | 
between the two nations.’’ These are official com- | 
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tion was completed, a stale of war did not exist? 
She never did say so. Yet the honorable gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Dven,] while he concedes 
the existence of warlike relations, asserts that 
Mexico elected peace. This he infers from her 
subsequent agreement to receive a commissioner 
to make propositions for the adjustment of diffi- 
culties. But where does the gentleman learn that 
such consent, or even the reception of such an 
agent, is inconsistent with the continued existence 
ofa state of war? I take issue with him upon this 
assertion, that Mexico elected peace. So far from 
it has she been, that she never disavowed these 
Official declarations made to our Government, but 
repeated and reiterated them again and again, and 
persisted in the assertion of her right to the whole 
of Texas. On the 12th of June, A. D. 1844, Santa 
Anna, then President of Mexico, issued a procla- 
mation, in which he declared— 

"That Mexico was 
paign agaist Texa 
urmy. 

On the 6th of March, A. D. 1845, after the final 
passage of the annexation resolutions, Almonte, in 
an address to this Government, denominates it ** an 
‘act of aggression the most unjust which can be 


resolved again to undertake the cam- 
tor which he held in readiness a large 


| *found recorded in the annals of history, namely, 


‘ that of despoiling a friendly nation like Mexico of 
‘a considerable portion of her territory.’’ He then 
demanded his passports, and left. All amicable 
relations were broken off by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. On the 4th of June, A. D. 1845, General 
Herrera, who had then become the Chief Execu- 
tive, issued a proclamation ‘ that the law of the 
* United States, in reference to the annexation of 
‘Texas, does in nowise destroy the rights which 
‘Mexico has, and will enforce upon that depart- 
But still more. About one month later, 
on the 12th of July, A. D. 1845, the following or- 
ders were issued by the Mexican Government: 


& Orrice or Wark AND Marine, 
“ Section of Operations. 

“ The United States have consummated the perfidy against 
Mexica by sanctioning the decree which declares the annex- 
ation of the department of Texas to that Republic. The in- 
justice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico cannot 
tolerate such a grave injury without making an effort to 
prove to the United States the possibility of her ability to 
cause her rights to be respected. With this object, the Su- 
preme Government has resolved upon a declaration of war 
against that Power, seeing that our forbearance, instead of 
being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, has 
been interpreted into an acknowledged possibility on our 
part to carry on a snecessful war. 

“Such an error, on the part of the United States, will be 
advantageous to Mexico, because, suddenly abandoning its 
pacific attitude, it will to-morrow communicate to Congress 
the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi- 


| zens to sustain the dignity of the nation and the integrity of 


its territory, now treacherously attacked, in utter disregard 
of ail guarantees recognized in this enlightened age. 

** You will readily appreciate the importance of this sub- 
ject and the necessity of preparing the troops under your 
command to march towards any point which may require 
protection against these most unjust aggressions. [ am di- 
rected by the Provisional President to enjoin you, as general- 
in-chief of your division, and as a citizen of this Republic, 
to hold yourself in readiness to repel those who seek the 
ruin of Mexico. The Government is occupied in covering 
the deficient points on the frontiers, and in collecting the 
necessary means, so that nothing may be wanting to those 


| whose glory it will be to defend the sacred rights of their 


country. 
«| have the honor to communicate for your intelligence, 


andto direct your conduct. ; 
* God and liberty! GARCIA CONDE, 


* Mexico, July 12, 1845.” 

Notice of the existence of war had, anterior to 

This 
was notice to the Mexican people. At this time, 
General Taylor was not even at Corpus Christi. 
Does this look like an election of peace? No, sir. 
It is but confirmation of what she had before de- 
clared. True, the United States chose not thus to 
regard it. We did not take up the glove thus 
thrown down. But I am speaking only of the 
position which Mexico assumed. ‘True, she did 
not commence hostilities at once. She probably 
delayed with the lingering hope that, though pro- 
vision had been made for it, the annexation of 
Texas would never be consummated. The admin- 

| istration of Herrera was, however, overthrown, 

and the avowed cause of the revolution which dis- 
placed him was, that his measures were not suffi- 

' ciently hostile against the United States. Paredes 
succeeded to the Presidency, pledged toa still more 
offensive policy towards this Government. Shortly 


upon a contingency which afterwards happened ? || after his accession, he published a manifesto ex- 
And how can Mexico say, that as soon as anneXa- || planatory of his purposes. This paper is relied 
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upon and cited as proof that Mexico chose not to 
consider the annexation of Texas as producing a 
state of war. 

The honorable gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Co.tamer,| to whose speech I listened, and which 
I have since read with much interest, urged this 
argument with great force. It is difficult, however, 
to perceive how such a manifesto, corresponding 
as it does with one of our Presidential inaugural 
addresses, can be considered as a retraxit of the 
formal declarations before that time made to the 
United States Government. It was no act, no de- 
claration of Mexico; and if it had been, it was 
certainly no disavowal of her antecedent acts—only 
a domestic document, of which we could not be 
supposed to have even knowledge. But the mani- 
festo itself, if examined, will be found to be as 
hostile in its terms as any of the papers to which 
I have already alluded. True, Paredes says he 
has not the power to declare war, though Herrera, 
on the 12th of July preceding, had claimed it. 
True, he declared that Mexico had not committed 
and would not commit aggressions upon the Uni- 
ted States, would only repel force by force; but he 
also declared that the annexation of Texas was ag- 
ere and that was to be repelled by force. 


set me advert to some extracts from this mani- 


festo: 


“On resuming,in the beginning of the year,the heavy 


responsibility of guiding the destinies of the nation during 
ashort period, | determined resolutely to change its policy 
from the weak and peruicious system of temporizing, which 
has been observed in regard to the United States of Ameri- 
ca, notwithstanding the perfidy with which that Government 


prepared for the occupation of Texas, . ° . and 
the insidious vet by which it incorporated one of our depart- 
ments with its own Confederacy. . . - The 


Mexican Government having been despoiled of the rich and 


extensive territory of Texas, which has always belonged to | 


her in virtue of acts of the supreme authority of the neighbor- 
ing Republic, and this latter having shown a disposition to 
ae ap to itself some of our frontier departments, the 
Mexican nation is bound to protest, has protested, and 1 now 
protest in her name, that we will never recognize the Ameri- 
can banner floating on the soil of Texas; that we will defend 
our invaded territory; and that we will never suffer new 
conquests to be made, or new usurpations, on the part of the 
United States of America, ‘ , . I have not the 
right to declare war. It is for the angust Congress of the 
nation, as soon as they assemble, to take into consideration 
all the consequences of the conflict in which we are involv- 
ed.’ He also speaks of the absurdity of supposing “that 
the relations between the two Republics tad not sutfered any 
disturbance by the definite act of the annexation of Texas.” 
This is certainly a singular mode of convertirg 
a state of war into one of peace. This manifesto 
was issued in April, 1846. ‘Texas had then been 
admitted as a State into this Union. The time for 
temporizing had past, that for hostilities had come. 
Even then Paredes had assembled a large army on 
the Rio Grande, under the assertion of a right to 
the whole of Texas; and the destination of that 
army, as avowed in the Mexican journals, was to 
owes their national flag upon the west bank of the 
Sabine. No matter what her declarations were, 
Mexico must be ge to have designed what 
heracts indicated. 
was there ve unjust towards Mexico in our 
taking her at her word? in believing that when she 
_ of an existing state of war between the two 
Republics, and threatened invasion, she meant 
what she said? And how can Mexico assign any 
other cause or period for the commencement of the 
war, than that she has always assigned, the annex- 
ation of Texas ? 
be still more apparent if we follow her a few days 
longer. On the 18th of April, A. D. 1846, at about 
the same time with the publication of his mani- 


Now, sir, insuch circumstances, | 


But the estoppel of Mexico will | 


festo, and without any other declaration of war than | 


that which Mexico had before made in the manner which 


I have described, Paredes ordered hostilities to be | 


commenced. He wrote to General Arista, then in 
command of the army of the north, the army of 
invasion, that it was * indispensable that hostilities 
should be commenced,’’ ak 

the initiative.’’ Now, either he then knew of the 
march of General Taylor trom Corpus Christi to 
the Rio Grande, or he did not; if he did, then in 


his estimation that march was no act of hostilities, | 


for they were yet to be commenced—not the “ ini- 
tiative,’’ for that was yet to be taken; if he did 


not, then the march had nothing to do with the | 


commencement of the war, or of hostilities. Am 
I not warranted, then, in asserting that Mexico 
has closed her mouth, and forever debarred herself 
from alleging that her own choice did not produce 


| made another trial, had not annexation been pro- 
i 
‘| posed. 


> | in asserting her claims upon Mexico and the South 
the state of war, and that she had any just cause || American republics? But 1 am needlessly sustain- 
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for assuming the position which she did, unless | 
her justification is to be found in the annexation of | 
Texas? And if, by the position in which she placed | 
herself by the declarations she made, and by her 


| military movements all ere e she induced 
’ 


| nied,) was not our course equally consistent with 


' owed no allegiance to any new government built |! 


fore it 18 unjust. 


us to anticipate an attack, (which is, however, de- | 
right as with prudence ? 

Thus far, Mr. Chairman, I have discussed the 
question as between the two belligerent nations; 
I have not adverted to the course of our Chief | 
Executive. ‘That is wholly immaterial to the in- | 
vestigation of the justice of our cause in the strug- 
gle between the United States and Mexico. It is | 
wholly a domestic affair, a question between the | 
people of this country and their agent. The hon- 
orable gentleman from Ohio, who addressed the 
committee some time since, [Mr. Fisner,| and 
who, I think, was the first to declare our cause un- 
just, arrived at his conclusion by a most singular | 
course of reasoning. Looking at the acts of the 
President, through the distorting medium of par- 
tisan feeling, he concludes, in the language of the | 
famous amendment, that the war was unnecessari- 
ly and unconstitutionally begun by him, and there- | 

A more palpable fallacy never 
existed. If the gentleman je prove (what can 
never be done) that the course of the President was 
wholly indefensible, that he unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally begun the war, he would not have | 
advanced one step towards establishing its injus- | 
tice. If the order of the 13th of January, 1346, 
were notoriously in the face of a constitutional 
provision, our course might still be right. Sup- | 
pose that, without the least provocation, France 
should Jand an invading army upon the coast of 
South Carolina, and the President, without the as- | 
sent of Congress, should borrow money on the 
faith of the Government, and leaving our troops 
unemployed, should raise a new army to repel the 
invader, his acts would be unnecessary and uncon- | 
stitutional; but who would say we were unjust in | 
our conflict with France ? 

But I return to the question more immediately | 
before us. Is the defence of Mexico tenable? Is | 
it any justification to her for placing the two coun- 
tries in a state of war, and for assuming a position | 
and adopting a course which ultimately and inevi- | 
tably led to actual collision? Texas was annexed: | 
I shall not stop to discuss the constitutionality or | 
expediency of that measure. In regard to that, | 
there always has been, and still is, a difference of 
opinion. But the deed was done, Texas became 
one with us, and with us she will ever remain. 
No day dreamer ever contemplates a future sepa- | 
ration. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Yet it is no hard task to show that this | 
was no valid reason for complaint on the part of 
Mexico, much less a justification for a declaration 
of war, or for her giving notice of its existence, | 


which is equivalent to ‘a declaration. Years had |, 


she occupied in useless efforts to reduce Texas to 
subjection, but she had striven in vain. And, sir, | 
it may well be doubted whether those efforts were 
not all unjustifiable aggression. ‘To the present 
Mexican Government, Texas never owed allegi- 
ance. She had submitted to the constitution of 
1824, and to that she remained loyal while it exist- | 
ed. But when that was overthrown, in 1835, she | 





upon its ruins. Should the United States Consti- 
tution be destroyed, and a monarchy take its place, 
without the consent of Pennsylvania, what would 
be said of an attempt to reduce that State to its do- 
minion? But however this may be, all the efforts 
of Mexico to subjugate Texas ended in complete 
discomfiture. Her armies were dispersed, her chief 


executive and military officer captured, and (pow- 


orders him to ** take || 


erless to continue the war) for seven years she 
remained inactive, making no further attempt at 
subjugation; and probably she never would have 


Meanwhile Great Britain, France, and 
the United States had acknowledged the independ- 
ent existence of ‘Texas, and with it her right to 
form alliances, offensive and defensive, and to dis- 
pose of herself'as she thought proper. What, then, 
were the rights of Mexico? Sir, she had no right 
to say that the sword should devour forever. Who 
does not remember the wide-spread condemnation 
bestowed upon Spain for her obstinate perseverance 
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ing whatisgenerally admitted. If confirmation were 
necessary, | mightappeal toa distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wessrer,] who, after 
having opposed the annexation of Texas, denied 
that it was any just cause of offence to Mexico. 
Well, if it was not, the only justification which she 
has ever set up for thus placing the two nations in 
a state of war, for maintaining so long a hostile 
position, and for pursuing a course which precipi- 
tated hostilities, is swept from beneath her feet, 
The injustice of the war is hers, the justice ours; 
for a war cannot be unjust on both sides in its 
commencement, though indefensible acts may he 
committed by each party in its prosecution. (Vat- 
tel, book 3, section 39.) 

I come now to the second object which I have 
proposed to myself. If, by the injustice of Mex- 
ico, we have been subjected to the expenses and 
losses attendant upon a war, we have a mora! 
and an acknowledged right to indemnity, to reim- 
bursement of the cost, to satisfaction for antecedent 
injuries, and to security against future aggression. 
This was early avowed by the President as the 
great object to be attained in the contest. In his 
annual message to the twenty-ninth Congress, at 
its second session, he said: ** the war will be pros- 
‘ecuted with a view to obtain an honorable peace, 
‘and thereby secure ample indemnity for the expen- 
‘ses of the war.” This is strictly in accordance with 
the lawsof nations. (Vattel, book 3, 28 and 136.) 
I shall say nothing of the extent to which our claims 
for indemnity should be exacted. There is no 
earthly tribunal which can adjudicate upon the 
disputes of nations, or determine the extent of 
their rights. In every war, that must be left to 
the enlightened sense of justice of the victorious 
i I would that such may be the principles 

y which our claims upon Mexico may be settled 
—justice to ourselves, justice, even magnanimity, 
towards Mexico. As with individuals, so it is 
with nations; ‘*it is better to suffer than to do 
wrong.’ I appreciate, too, the tremendous evils 
which the continuance of war imposes, even upon 
the conquering nation. Iam not insensible to the 
loss of life. The bones of many of my fellow- 
townsmen lie in Mexican graves. I appreciate the 
distress of families, the accumulation of national 
debt, the increased burden of taxes, the derange- 
ment of trade, and, more than all, the deep and 
lasting injury to public morals. I would avert 
these evils from the country so soon as it may be 
with honor and with justice. 

But it has been argued, that indemnity cannot 
be obtained, neither in money, nor in territory, 
nor in any other way. Pecuniary indemnity is 
not, indeed, within the power of Mexico. But I 
dissent from the proposition, that it cannot be se- 
cured in territory. The argument of the honorable 
gentleman from Vermont, to whose able speech I 
have already alluded, was, that the lands in Mex- 
ico have all been sold, and are now in the hands of 
private owners; and as we do not make war upon 
private individuals, only upon the Government, 
therefore the acquisition of territory would give us 
no ownership of land which could be sold, and with 
the proceeds of which our treasury might be re- 
plenished. I shall not differ with him in this po- 
sition. I am inclined to think that there is very 
little unappropriated land in Mexico, and certainly 
none other ean be sold. All this may be granted, 
and it by no means follows that indemnity may not 
‘be secured in the acquisition of territory. That 
is a very partial view of what is intended by the 
'term indemnity. The President, though he has 

recommended the retention of New Mexico and 
the Californias, has never said that it was for the 

purpose of raising money from the sales of land. 
| That is the least of all the benefits to be derived 
_ from territorialenlargement. But is the aequisition 
of sovereignty nothing—that sovereignty which 
shall place in the hands of our Government all 
the revenues of the acquired territory, all its emi- 
nent domain, and the control of all its rivers, and 
harbors, and public highways? Sir, sovereignty, and 
| sovereignty alone, is what, in all modern times, has 
been obtained for indemnity, and has ever been con- 
sidered of priceless value. History is full of such 
eases. For hundreds of years indemnity in the fee 
simple of land has been impossible.in Europe. Mere 
sovereignty over Northern Mexico would bring 
with it the right of direct and indirect taxation, 
| open te us a new and wide market for our agri- 
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cultural and manufactured productions, would en- 
large our commercial privileges, and give us the 

untold advantage of the possession of the bay of 

San Francisco, and other harbors on the Pacific 

Ocean. Suppose that the fee simple of not one 

acre of land, and only simple sovereignty had been 

obtained by the convention with France of 1803, 

would not Louisiana have been cheaply purchased? 

Did not the free navigation of the Mississippi, and 

the undisturbed control of its mouth, add infinitely 

more to our national wealth than all the cost of 

Louisiana? I do not say that New Mexico and 

the Californias would be equally valuable, but that 

certainly is an erroneous view which does not look 

beyond the fee simple of the land, which can dis- 

cern no value except in the proceeds of its sales. 

And even if all the land in Northern Mexico be in | 
the hands of private owners, how can it be gravely 

argued, that it is beyond being the means of in- 

demanity to us? 


The chairman of the Committee of Foreign |, 
Affairs has told us of its barren rocks and hills, || 


and colored deep his picture. I have not the time 
to follow him. All that he has said might with 
equal propriety have been spoken of his own na- 
tive New England two‘hundred years ago. 
t But the honorable gentleman from Vermont, 
among other objections to the acquisition of terri- 
tory, has urged, that if we conquer Mexico, we 
are bound to pay her debts. How this might be, 
if the whole of Mexico were conquered and retain- 
ed, it is not necessary to inquire. No such thing 
is proposed. But [am utterly unable to perceive 
any cogency in the argument upon which this doc- 
trine is founded, as applied to the acquisition ofa 
part; and indeed I doubt whether it be correct in | 
any case, when either a part or the whole of a 
country is “ “ by conquest or treaty, as a just 
indemnity. If we obtain any part of Mexico, it 
will be as a compensation for injuries received, as 
pre of a debt, or in discharge of an obligation. 
pon what principle, then, can the payment of the 
debts of Mexico, or any of its departments, be 
claimed of us? It is, at most, but the case of two | 
creditors of a common debtor, the one obtaining 
payment of his debt. Is he under any legal or | 
moral obligation to pay the debt due to the other 
creditor, even though he should exhaust the pro- | 
perty of the debtor in obtaining his own? ‘* Vigi- | 
dantibus non dormientibus favet lex,’’ is as well a, 
principle of morals as of law. The establishment | 
of the doctrine for which the gentleman contends | 
would be eminently dangerous to the peace of the 
world. A national debt may be far beyond the 
value ef its property and sovereignty. With such 
a debt a nation might commit aggressions upon its 
neighbors with comparative impunity, without the 
fear of being called upon to make indemnity. 
Butit is said the doctrine is to be found in the laws 
of nations, and we have been referred to Vattel, | 
book 2d, sec. 203, where that writer remarks, “ for 
a conqueror to refuse to pay the debts of a countr 
which he has subdued, would be robbing the cred- 
itors with whom he is not at war.” Now, sir, 
upon this I remark, that Vattel was but a commen- 
tator, and his assertion, though entitled to great | 
respect, is not authority. It should be observed, | 
also, that he is speaking of conquest of territory, | 
without reference to rights to indemnity, or to the | 
object for which the conquest is made, and his | 
whole argument is embraced in the simple asser- | 
tion of the doctrine which I have quoted. But let | 
us look for a moment at the principle. What are 
the laws of nations? They are the laws of nature | 
applied to nations,and exhibited in the usages of | 
modern civilized governments. Not all the laws | 
of nature, but only those which have found a place | 
in national usage. I need not say that we shall | 
seek in vain in the laws of nature for any such | 
liability to pay the debts of a government, a part 
of whose territory has been acquired in satisfaction | 
of an injury. And no such usage has ever existed | 
among nations. wl exclude, of course, cases of 
purchase of territory or sovereignty, where the 
stipulations of the contract may be infinitely vari- 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| of Hungary in concluding the treaty. 
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one would not constitute an usage. But, so far as | 
know, none such is to be found. Noone such exists, 
standing even in solitary loneliness, in all the re- 
cords of the past. Vattel, indeed, in support of 
his position, has referred to one case as authority, 
and the honorable gentleman from Vermont has 
adverted to it for the same purpose. He says: 

“ When Frederick the Great, of Prussia, conquered the 
kingdom of Silesia,the debts which Silesia owed to Eng- 
lishmen were demanded of him by the King ‘of Engiand, 
and after some shuffling and a good deal of negotiation, lic 
was constrained to pay them.’? 

And this is the only case found to support the 
doctrine. But a brief reference to the history of 
the Prussian acquisition of Silesia will show that 
it warrants no such conclusion as has been drawn 
from it. Prior to the year 1742, Frederick IL., 
King of Prussia, had suddenly, and without pro- 
vocation, commenced an offensive war with the 
Queen of Hungary, and had overrun Upper and 
Lower Silesia, and a part of Bohemia. The war 
was continued for some time, with alternate suc- 
cess, when, through the intervention of England, 
the treaty of Breslau was formed, in the year 1742. 
England, at that time, occupied a semi-hostile 
position to Prussia. The Earl of Hynford, an Eng- 
lishman, was the accredited agent of the Queen 
dy it she 


| ceded Upper and Lower Silesia to Frederick IL., 


| pledged. 
| No conquest had been made. 
| signed ‘ flagrante bello,’’? while hostilities were in 


| just clams. 


and, in return, among other things, he covenant- 
ed to my those sums of money which London mer- 
chants had lent to the former emperor, and for 
which the revenues of Silesia had been specifically 

The title was not obtained by conquest. 
The treaty was 


active progress. Frederick did not even set up a 
title by conquest; all was obtained by the treaty 
of Breslau. The liability to pay the debts was a 
voluntary one, not imposed upon Frederick as a 
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result of his conquest, but assumed by the treaty | 


contemporaneously with the cession of Silesia. 
How this can be regarded as an authority for the 
doctrine which Vattel assumes, no man can per- 
ceive. Had the engagement to pay the English 
debts been entered into after the cession, the case 
would have been more in point. But its history 
shows that it was a mere purchase, and the as- 
sumption of the debts a part of the consideration 


paid; anything else than the acknowledgment of | 


a liability arising from the acquisition of territory, 
either by conquest or treaty, for the satisfaction of 
[ feel warranted, therefore, in une- 
quivocally denying the doctrine, that if we obtain 
any part of Mexico, we take with it a responsibili- 
ty for her debts. The position is utterly ground- 
less, sustained by no reason, supported by no 
precedent. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that I have now suffi- 
ciently vindicated our right to indemnity from 
Mexico, and the possibility of its attainment. It 
has, however, been objected by honorable gentle- 


men upon the other side, that such has not been | 
the object for which the war has been prosecuted, | 


that such has not been the design of the President; | 


that notwithstanding his avowals, there has been 


ry. 
| ‘an imposing statement of a fictitious case. 


a paramount purpose concealed behind all his pro- | 


fessions, to consult his own fame by extending our 
territorial limits, and that without regard to the 
equity of measures by which it might be accom- 


ok should not lightly be made. It can only 
come from a mind preverted by its own suspicions, 
and earnestly seeking food for jealousy. Yet, it is 
argued from the fact that, in his correspondence 
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should be obtained than is due to an honest satis- 
faction for our wrongs, and we pay for the excess, 
is it less indemnity for that? Apply to it an illus- 
tration derived from an occurrence not unknown 
in private life. Two farmers own adjoining plan-~ 
tations. One has a just claim upon the other for 
the redress of an injury. Itis proposed to settle 
the difficulty. The aggressor cannot pay in mo- 
ney, and the injured party claims a field of the 
other, adjoining his own plantation. The value 
of the field being beyond the extent of the injury, 
for the excess he engages to pay a sum of money. 
The arrangement is made. Who doubts that this 
is a case of accord and satisfaction? And why 
should a different rule be applied to national con- 
duct?) That which is honest and fair between in- 
dividuals, is equally upright between nations. The 
honorable chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs [Mr. T. Surry] concedes, that in taking 
territory we must take by conventent boundaries, 
and that in thus taking, it may well be that such 
boundaries would reach beyond our precise claim 
for indemnity, and impose upon us the necessity 
of paying Mexico a small sum, But the amount 
proposed to be paid by the pending treaty, in his 
opinion, gives a different character to the transac- 
tion. I cannot, however, discover how a difference 
in the amount to be paid changes the principle, so 
long as it is paid for the excess beyond a just in- 
demnity. Nor do we know what sum Mr. Trist 
was empowered to offer. The treaty proposed 
now, is but the offer of Mexico. It was also con- 
tended by the Mexican commissioners, that the 
cession of the territory demanded would open their 
country to our attack, in the event of another war. 
If so, what better security could Mexico give, or 
we demand, against future aggression? Security 
as well as indemnity is one of our rights, a legiti- 
mate object of the war. Iam aware that gentle- 
men have affected to ridicule this suggestion of se- 
curity. Such, however, is not the light in which it 
has been regarded by civilized governments, or in 
the laws of nations. Vattel, in his third book, 
section 162, thus treats it: 

«The right to security often authorizes us to punish in- 
justice or violence. It is an additional plea for depriving 
an enemy of some part of his possessions, * * * With 
that view, things of value may be taken from her, such as 
rights, cities, provinces.”? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the argument upon the other 
side has assumed another form, and we are told 
that the conduct of the Executive was evincive of a 
design to compel Mexico to sell a portion of her land. 
I think this has already been substantially refuted. 
We are, however, referred to the language of the 
Mexican commissioners in their letter to Mr. 
Trist, dated September %, 1847, in which they call 
the acts of our Government ** making war upon a 
people for no other reason than because it refused 
to sell territory which its neighbor sought te buy.”” 
And this, it is said, has never been answeved. If 
it never has been, it is because it needs no answer. 
It assumes what has no foundation in fact. We 
have not been warring on Mexico, because she 
refused to sell us territo The argument is but 


Every 


one knows how formidable even an erroneous pro- 


position may appear in some forms of statement. 


If indemnity were offered in money, or could be 


|| thus obtained, the question could not arise; but 
plished. Sir, the imputation of a motive so un- | 


with the Mexican Commissioners, Mr. Trist de- | 


clared it to be a ‘* sine qua non”’ of peace that we 
should have the whole of New Mexico and the 
Californias, but were willing to pay a stipulated 
sum for all that they are worth beyond our just 
claims. The conclusion deduced from this is, that 


the purpose of the President was to compel the | 


Mexican Government to sell a part of their coun- 


try. But it must not be forgotten, that indemnity | 


in money is conceded to be impossible. Long 


ous. I speak only of acquisition by conquest or | ago Mexico had failed to pay the miserable sum | 
acknowledged by her own treaty to be due to us. 


treaty, or both, for indemnity, or as payment of 
prior indebtedness. Now, sir, I appeal to gentle- | 
men who maintain this doctrine, to show us even | 


How much less her ability now? If compensation 
is to be made in territory, there is an obvious pro- 


| 


cognized, one precedent in the history of the past. || adjacent to ours; and claiming by political as well | 
_ Were it possible for them to respond to the appeal, |! as natural boundaries. And if, in so doing, more! 


when, if secured at all, it must be in territory, I ask 
gentlemen to show how it is less defensible to re- 
quire of Mexico a particular territory, paying her 
all that itis worth beyond a just indemnity, than 


| it would be to compel the payment of similar value 


out of her national treasury? But I have said 


enough respecting the allegations of concealed pur- 


oses. They are all the creatures of suspicion, 


cnalned as adream; and with suspicion, it is im- 
' possible to reason. It is, however,a mistake to say, 


that this assertion of the Mexican commissioners 
has never been answered. The final letter of Mr. 
Trist, of September 7, 1847, to which I refer the 


‘committee, reveals its fallacy. 


| sented, respectably signed, 
one instance in which such a liability has been re- |, priety in our claiming the cession of that which is |) 


I turn now, Mr. Chairman, to another mistaken 
impression, existing in the country, and to some 
extent, in this House. Sinte the commencement 
of the session, numerous memorials have been pre- 

praying that Congress 
would adopt measures for the immediate restora- 
tion of peace. What those measures should be, 
the memorialists do not inform us. They only xsk 
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us to do what we all desire to do. I do not be- 
lieve there is n member of this body who does 
not desire to sce this war brought to an early ter- 
mination, On this subjectthere is perfect harmon 
of fecling. But we differ as to the mode in which 
this object can be accomplished. War is easily 
begun; it requires but the action of one party. | 
Peace in not so readily restored. That demands 
the assent of both belligerents, not only to its re- 
newed existerce, but to its conditions, and that, 
too, while both parties are exasperated by the re- 
membrance of their disasters, expenses, and suf- 
ferings. ‘The honorable gentleman from Vermont, 
and others who have adopted his opinions, have 
told us that pence has been at all times within our 
reach, if we had chosen to accept it; and this is 
inferred from the offer of peace contained in the 
** counter-projet”’ submitted by the Mexican com- 
missioners (9 Mr, Trist, in September last. Yes, 
but what were its conditions? Was it a peace 
with indemnity? Was it sucha peace as could 
have been accepted? Such as would have been | 
satisfactory to the honorable gentleman himself? 
I think not. What did the counter-projet of the 
Mexican commissioners propose? Mexico did, 
indeed, relinquish Texas, between the Sabine and 
the Nueces, but that was a relinquishment of noth- 
ing that was hers, of nothing which was notalready 
oyrown. ‘True, she offered to cede to usa portion 
of her territory, ata stipulated price, but she made 
no abatement in the price for what she was indebt- 
ed to us before the war, nor for expenses incurred 
or injuries received since its commencement. This 
was all. And what were the conditions upon which 
even this was to be conceded, if we may call it 
concession? Mexico demanded in return that we 
should relinquish all of Texas west of the Nueces, 
whether our claims are rightful or not; that we 
should assume the payment of the acknowledged 
debt due by her to onr citizens, before the disturb- 
ance of amicable relations between the two nations, 
and all that which remained unsettled; thus, in effect, 
compelling us to pay for that part of Texas which 
lies east of the Nueces. She also demanded that | 
goods in Mexican ports then in our possession, 
and consequently exempt from Mexican duties, 
(Peters’ Reports, Rice vs. United States,) should 
be mace subject to them; thus imposing upon us 
the obligation to refund what we had already col- | 
lected. And yet again she demanded that the 
United States should satisfy those Mexican citizens 
whose interests had been injuriously affected by 
the North American troops; equivalent to requiring 
that we should pay all our own, and a part of her 
expenses of the war. Truly this was a most ex- 
traordinary proposition. An acceptance of it would 
have been an unequivocal acknowledgment that 
we had been prosecuting an unjust war. It would 
have been recording our own infamy, with our own 
hands, by solemn treaty, upon the pages of history. 
Tcannot believe that such a proposition would have 
received the assent of any American citizen. Mex- 
ico could never have made it, unless she had Jabor- 
ed under her cherished hallucination, that she still 
owned the whole of ‘Texas up to the river Sabine. 
This very offer, more than anything else, in my 
opinion, tends to prove that peace has not yet been 
in our power. Something more remained to be 
done before hostiliues could cease, before amicable 
relations could be restored between the two coun- 
tries. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, endeavored to show 
some of our rights consequent upon the justice of 
our cause in the war,and to prove that they are 
attainable. Much that I intended to submit to the 
consideration of the committee my limited time 
has compelled me to leave unsaid. In what manner 
those rights may be secured is not for me to deter- 
mine. I leave that where the Constitution has 
placed it. Nor have I alluded to the treaty, which 
it is understood is now under discussion in the 
other end of the Capitol. It would ill become me 
to volunteer opinions respecting its terms, and I 
cannot but regret that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, occupying as he does 
a most influential position, has thought proper to 
make it the object of attack. I cannot perceive 
that his strictures promise any good to the country, 
or tend to hasten the approach of that state of things 
which he professes to desire. If the treaty prove 
sucii an one as secures a just settlement of our | 
difficulties with Mexico, and be ratified by both || 
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Governments, to no one will it bring greater satis- 
faction than to myself; but whatever may be its 
terms, if it be not such an one as can be accepted, 


or even if it be, and is yet unratified by Mexico, | 


it furnishes an additional argument for our imme- 
diate adoption of these vigorous measures, which 


alone, in my opinion, promise an early restoration 


of peace. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. V. JOHNSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe Senate or Tue Unitep States, 
March 16, 1848, 
On the Bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
Military Force. 
Mr. JOHNSON said: 
Mr. Presiwent: The embarrassment under which 


I now labor, proceeds not only from the advanced 
hour of the day, at which, I arise to address the 





Senate, but also from the nature of the subject, and | 


its familiarity, in consequence of protracted discus- 
sion, to the mind of every Senator. It has been 
viewed in every light of which it is capable. In- 
deed, [ should not ask the indulgence of the Senate 
on this occasion, if I did not feel that my position, 
representing in part the State of Georgia, devolves 
upon me the duty of presenting my opinions in 


. . . . } 
relation to the war, its causes, and its prosecution. 


I trust the Senate will be the more disposed to 
pardon my intrusion at this time, when they re- 
member, that I took my seat in this Chamber, but 
a few days prior to the time, when they became 
continually engaged in Executive sessions; and 
that previously, | had not an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my views. The present moment, sur- 
rounded as it is by obvious embarrassments, is the 


first, of which, I could avail myself, to discuss the | 


important measure now upon your desk. 
I have not been able, sir, to arrive at the con- 
viction that, under existing circumstances, there is 


any impropriety in examining the merits of the | 


Mexican war. I do not conceive, that anything 
has transpired which should change the character 
of the debate, or detract from its interest. It is not 
my design, however, to enter upon a detailed state- 
mentof the events connected with our entangle- 
ments with Mexico. All that I propose to do is, 
to glance, briefly, at the most prominent, with the 
view of drawing such deductions as are natural 
and legitimate. lam convinced that, after such a 
review of the history of the origin of the war, there 
will be little difficulty, in arriving at the conclusion, 
that, from first to last, our country has been in the 
right; and that, throughout the whole progress of 
hostilities, we have conducted ourselves in such a 
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thrones of Europe, and Mexico was permitted to 
prosecute her resistance to Spanish oppression, 
without foreign molestation. Our recognition of 
her independence was soon seconded by other lead- 
ing Governments of Europe; and on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1824, she annosaien in establishing a federa} 
government, similar, in its prominent features, to 
that of the United States. We concluded with her 
treaties of commerce and navigation and limits, by 


, which, we guarantied to her the same boundary 
| which existed between us and Spain, and which 


augured friendly intercourse and due respect to our 
mutual rights and interests, 

But how has this treatment been requited by 
Mexico? Has she appreciated our generosity? 
Has she exhibited her gratitude, by respecting our 
rights and seeking to retain our friendship? So far 
from this, her conduct towards the United States, 
almost from the very day of her revolt from Spain, 
down to the inception of the present war, has been 
characterized by every act of aggravated outrage, 
which could define the most implacable enmity. 
She insulted our flag, captured our ships, impris- 
oned our citizens and confiscated their property, 
We remonstrated, appealed from time to time to 
her sense of honor, and invoked her fidelity to 
treaty stipulations. But it was in vain; it all re- 
sulted only in disgraceful equivocation, or prom- 
ises of reparation, made only to be violated. 

As early as 1837, General Jackson communi- 
cated to Congress a history of our grievances, ex- 
pressed the opinion that we would stand justified, 
in the eyes of the civilized world, in a resort to 
arms, and even went so far, as to recommend repri- 
sals. But in the fullness of forbearance, he advised, 
that another appeal should be made to her sense of 
justice, coupled with the distinct understanding, that 
if she still persisted in withholding reparation, we 
should be determined and prepared to enforce am- 
ple redress. This appeal was made, but, as on 
former occasions, it resulted in nothing but hypo- 
critical professions and empty promises. 

In December, 1837, President Van Buren referred 
the subject again to Congress; but, still unwilling 
to have a rupture with a sister republic, Congress 
advised another effort at negotiation. Joint com- 
missions were raised to audit and adjust the claims 
of our citizens. After delays and hinderances 
of various kinds, originating in the tardy sense 
of justice on the part of Mexico, a portion of 
such claims was admitted and promised to be 
paid. When the day of payment arrived, longer 
indulgence was asked by Mexico and granted by 
the United States. So that, at the suspension of 
diplomatic relations between the two Governments, 
there not only remained several millions unad- 
justed, but also several millions unpaid, in viola- 


tion of treaty stipulation. 


manner, as not to tarnish our reputation as a nation; | 


but, on the contrary, to enhance it alike in a civil 
and military point of view. 

What has been our conduct towards Mexico? 
From the usurpation of Napoleon, in 1808, down 
to the commencement of hostilities, it has been 
characterized by kindness and forbearance. Pend- 
ing her struggle with Spain, the great Powers of 
Europe combined to defeat the achievement of her 


independence. On the 27th of January, 1823, we | 


I do not allude to these things, Mr. President, 
as the proximate causes of the war with Mexico, 
but to vindicate our Government from the charge 
of being hard and overbearing towards a neigh- 
boring republig; and for the further purpose, of 
drving up the tears which bedew the cheeks of 


| Whigery in every section of the Union, so that, 


their sympathies being transformed into patriotic 
indignation, truth, and the honor of their country, 


may have more weight with the opponents of the 


recognized it; and Mr. Rush, our minister to the | 
Court of St. James, was instructed to ask the co- | 


operation of Great Britain with the United States, 
in proclaiming the independence of the Spanish 


American colonies. Upon her declining to do so, | 
Mr. Monroe, in behalf of our Government, de- | 


clared— 


« That the American continents, by the free and aie i 


dent condition which they have assumed, and nffintain, 


were thencetorth not to be considered as subjects for future | 


colonization by any European Power; and that we owe it 


to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between | 


the United States and other Powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt, on their part, to extend their 
(the European) system to any portion of this hemisphere, 


ments who have declared their independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we should 
not view any interposition, for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any manner their destiny by any 
European Power, in any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion ofan unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” 


| as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the Govern- | 


war, in their deliberations upon the great questions 
which it involves, — 
How forbearing is the course of our Govern- 


| ment, when compared with the conduct of other 


nations? So far from Mexico having any cause 
of complaint, it is our own citizens who have the 
right to complain, that their Government has been 


so tardy in avenging their wrongs. When the 


State of New York imprisoned McLeod, Great 
Britain threatened instant war against the United 
States. France assaulted Vera Cruz, and took 
the castle of San Juan de Ulua, for violations of 
the rights of her citizens infinitely less flagrant. In 
the outrages committed at Tabasco, British and 
Atmerican citizens endured similar injuries; and in 
behalf of the former, England demanded and ob- 
tained immediate reparation, while the latter have 


"gone, even to the present day, unredressed. When 


| 


General Arista, contrary to the authority of his 
own Government, took $100,000 from a British 
mining company, to distribute among his soldiery, 


This announcement, proclaimed in a form so || for mercenary military services, immediate pay- 
solemn, and a tone so commanding, produced a || ment was peremptorily demanded, and even time 
pause in the pragmatic machinations of the jealous ii refused him to submit the matter to the considera- 
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tion of Congress. The truth is, sir, that Mexico 
had spit in the face and pulled the nose of this 
Government, until longer forbearance were a sac- 
rifice of national honor; and while I deeply deplore, 
at all times, the evils of war, she merits at our 
hands a severe castigation. I[t will humble her 
arrogance and vindicate our national dignity be- 
fore the world 

Although these things are not the immediate 
causes of the war, yet they are portions of the | 
wrongs to be redressed, since the war does exist. 
War between nations is the necessary result of the 
absence of any competent tribunal, for a peaceful 
adjustment of their disputes. It is a substitute for a 
great international high court of chancery; and, like 
such a tribunal, having once been begun, it is its 
legitimate province, to settle every question of con- 
troversy, and do ample justice between the parties. | 

Such were the reiations between the United States | 
and Mexico, when Congress passed the resolutions 
for the annexation of Texas, in March, 1845. 
Theretofore Mexico had alleged no just ground of 
complaint against this Government, nor had any 
American statesman suggested any for her. Al- 
though, during the pendency of our discussions of 
the question of annexation, she entered her remon- 
strancer and protests, and declared she would re- 
gard it as a casus belli, yet diplomatic intercourse 
still continued, until that measure was determined 
upon by the Congress of the United States. But 
at this point, she took occasion to dissolve friendly 
relations; and on the 6th of March, 1845, only 
three days after the passage of the resolutions of | 
annexation, Mr. Almonte demanded his passport, || 
and said— 

“That contrary to his hopes and his most sincere prayers, 
he sees Onsummated, on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, an act of aggression the most unjust which can be 
found recorded in the aunals of modern history—namely, 
that of despoiling a friendly nation, like Mexico, of a consid- 
erable portion of her territory. 7 . * * 

“« The undersigned, moreover, protests, in the name of his | 
Government, that the said law (of annexation) can in nowise 
invalidate the rights on which Mexico relies to recover the 
ahove-mentioned province of Texas, of which she now seesher- 
self unjustly despoiled ; and that she will maintain and uphold | 


these rights at all times by every means which may be in her | 
power.”? | 


This extract, from the valedictory communica- 
tion of the Mexican minister, exhibits clearly the 
ground on which, she predicated her assumption 
of a hostile attitude towards the United States. 
That ground is ‘* that of despoiling a friendly nation, 
like Mexico, of a considerable portion of her territory.”” 
It further declares ‘‘ that the said law (of annex- 
ation) can in nowise invalidate the rights on which 
Mexico relies, to recover the above-mentioned province 
of Texas, of which she now sees herself unjustly || 
despoiled; and that she will maintain and uphold 
these rights at all times, by every means which may be || 
in her power.”? Now, connect this with the decla- | 
ration which Mexico made long prior to annex- 
ation, ‘that she would look upon such an act asa_ 
casus belli,?? and what does it prove? It proves 
two propositions—first, that the measure of annex- | 
ation is the true and only ground of her complaint; 
and, secondly, that she had deliberately determined 
to assert her right to Texas by force of arms. 

Was she justifiable in assuming such a position | 
towards the United States? If we had the right to | 
receive, and Texas had the right to incorporate 
herself into our Government, then Mexico was not | 
justifiable in placing herself in an attitude of hos- | 
tility to the United States, I maintain that, at the 
time of annexation, Texas was an independent 
sovereign State, and therefore, capable of disposing || 
of herself in any manner consistent with her views 
of interest and policy. She could form alliances, | 
make treaties, and do all other acts which free and | 
independent States may, of right, do. ‘This will be 
made manifest bya brief consideration of her prop- 
er relationship to the Republic of Mexico and the 
events of her revolution. 

But before I proceed to these topics, I must pre- | 
mise one remark, suggested by the character of | 
the resolutions of annexation. Those resolutions, | 
it is well known, left the question of the western | 
boundary of Texas open, to be settled by negoti- |, 
ation between the United States and Mexico, not || 
that we entertained doubt as to its location, but in |) 
deference to the feelings of that Republic. This |, 
must have been well known by Mr. Almonte when || 
he demanded his passpori; and therefore, this step, || 
on his part, was tantamount to a rejection in ad- || 


| 
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vance, by his Government, of this peaceful mode 
of adjustment, to which she Was bound to resort, 
before she could be justified in appealing to arms. 
Why was this course adopted? Had our Govern- 
ment exhibited any unwillingness to negotiate? 
On the contrary, did not the terms of the law of 
annexation invite it?) She was governed by the 
determination, not to treat of the question of bound- 
ary, for the reason expressed in Mr. Almonte’s 
letter, that she regarded the ‘“ province of Texas”’ 
as a ‘‘considerable portion of her territory.” She 
did not complain that we claimed more territory, 
as embraced within the limits of Texas, than was 
just and proper; but that Texas, the whole of 
Texas, Texas as annexed, was a portion of her 
territory; that we had unjustly despoiled her of it; 
and that she would maintain her title to it by force 
of arms. In this determination she persisted— 
rejected peremptorily our offers of negotiation, as 
I shall show in the progress of my remarks, and 
voluntarily took the initiative in actual hostili- 
ties. 

The question recurs, Was she justifiable in such 
conduct? | confidently maintain that she was not; 
for the reason, that Texas was a free and inde- 
pendent State, possessing all the rights and powers 
appertaining to such a condition. 

Vhat was the relation which Texas sustained 
to Mexico at the outbreak of her revolt against the 
military usurpation of Santa Anna? Was it na- 
tional or federal? Was her connection such as 
results from being an integral part of a great con- 
solidation, or such as springs from compact ? 

On the 4th of October, 1824, after many years of 
bloody contest with Spain, Mexico adopted a con- 
stitution for her government, similar in its leading 
features to our own—republican, representative, 
federal—as is fully shown by the following extract 


' from it: 


“ ARTICLE 4. The Mexican nation adopts for its govern- 


ment the form of republican, representative, popular, tederal. | 


“ ArticLe 5. The parts of this Federation are the States 


| and Territories. 


“* ARTICLE L71. The articles of this constitution, and the 
constitutional act which establishes the liberty and independ- 
ence of the Mexican nation, its religion, form of Govern- 
ment, liberty of the press, and division of the supreme powers 
of the Federation and the States, can never be reformed.” 


It is evident, therefore, from the very terms em- 


ployed in this instrument, that each State of the 


Mexican Union sustained to the Government a 
federal relationship—a relationship springing from 


compact; and that each State, so far from constitu- | 
| ting an integral part of Mexico, as a consolidated 


nation, retained its sovereignty over its soil, and its 
separate identity and independence, except so far 
as these were qualified or limited by the nature and 
provisions of the constitution. his is emphati- 


cally true in reference to Texas; for her constitution | 
was not adopted until the 11th of March, 1827— || 


more than two years after the formation of the 
Confederacy of 1824; and its 2d ArticLe was as 
follows: 


“ ARTICLE 2 


~* 


It is free and independent of the other 


United Mexican States, and of every other foreign Power || 


and dominion.”? Passed March Ith, 1827, and accepted by 


| Mexico.’’ 


With this constitution, Texas was received into 
the Mexican Union; and, therefore, the Federal 


|, Government accepted and recognized her in the 
|| character therein designated. 


In 1835, Santa Anna, at the head of a large mer- 


_cenary army, overturned the Confederacy of 1824, 
and on its ruins established, in fact, a military des- 
| potism. 


He dispersed the State Legislatures, and 
threatened indiscriminate death to all who should 
oppose his desolating march. Texas alone, of all 


| the States, refused submission; but did that con- 


stitute her a rebel against the rightful authority 
of the Government? 


Union. In proof of this, I refer to the following 
extract from the capitulation of General Cos, en- 
tered into on the 11th of March, 1835: 

“ That General Cos and his officers retire, with their arms 
and private property, into the interior of the Republic, under 


parole of honor, that they will not, in any way, oppose the 
reéstablishiment of the federal constitution of 1824.” 


November, 1835: 


*“¢ Whereas General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and 


other military chieftains, have, by force of arms, over- 
thrown the federal constitution of Mexico, and dissolved the 


She was not resisting, but | 
seeking to sustain the constitution of the Mexican — 
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social compact which existed between Texas and the othet 

members of the Confederacy; now the good people of Texas, 

availing themselves of their natural right, solemnly dectare— 

* That they have taken up arms in defence of their nights 
and liberties, which were threatened by encroachments of 
military despots, and in defence of the republican principles 
of the federal constitution of Mexico, of 1224.” 

These evidences of the intentions and motives of 
Texas clearly show, that she was not disloyal to 
the Confederacy, but was animated by a patriouc 
desire to maintain its integrity. And the recitals 
in her declaration of the 2d of March, 1836, prove 
to the world that she never resolved upon separa- 
tion from, and independence of, the General Gov- 
ernment, until all hope of preserving the constitu- 
tion of 1824 was at an end. 

Now, what was the effect of this military usurp- 
ation by Santa Anna and his overthrow of the 
Confederacy ? We have seen, that Texas never 
constituted an integral part of Mexico asa consol- 
idated National Government, but that her relation- 
ship was one of compact. Therefore, when the 
constitution, which contained the terms of that 
compact, was destroyed, and an absolute despotism 
sought to be enforced upon the people, Texas was 
released from her bond of unton, and was remitted 
back to that condition of separate independence 

and sovereignty, in which she was, before she as- 
sumed her federal relationship to the Mexican 
Republic. Vattel says, it is a truth ‘ acknowl- 
‘edged by every sensible writer whose pen is not 
‘ coeliac by fear or sold for hire,” that ‘as soon 
‘asa prince attacks the constitution of the State, 
‘he breaks the contract which bound the people to 
‘him; the people become free by the act of the 
‘ sovereign, and can no longer view him but as an 
‘usurper who would load them with oppression.” 
Hence, Texas, by the military usurpation of Santa 
Anna, became free, sovereign, and independent; 
and, aside from the subsequent events of her rev- 
olutionary struggle, confirmatory of her independ- 
ence, she was competent to have annexed herself 
to the United States, without giving any just cause 
of offence to any Power in Thsistendets. If, at 
that moment, we had received her into our Union, 
it would have afforded no ground for Mexico to 
' have dissolved diplomatic relations with the United 
| States, much less, to have appealed to arms. 
Take an illustration from our own Government. 
Ours, like that of Mexico, is a confederated repub- 
lic. Each State is sovereign and independent, ex- 
cept so far as these attributes are qualified and 
limited by the Constitution. Now, suppose some 
military chieftain, in the hour of successful tri- 
umph, and in the full tide of popular enthusiasm, 
should assume the reins of Government, trample 
upon the Constitution, and overrun the States, 
disperse their Legisiatures, and threaten indiscrim- 
inate death to all who should offer resistance to 
his usurpation: would not this, ipso facto, remit 
every State, which should oppose a despotism so 
absolute and iniquitous, back to its original sov- 
ereignty? If Virginia, or New York, or Georgia, 
should be the resisting State, would it ever be con- 
| tended fora moment that she was a rebel, a revolted 
|| province? Who would deny that she had the per- 
|| fect right, from the very moment of the destruc- 
'| tion of the Federal Constitution, to form any al- 
|| liance with any other Power, which she might 
|| deem necessary for her security and safety? Where 
'| would be found the right of the usurpers to com- 
| plain or wage war against the Government thus 
' contracting with such a State? Is not the case of 
Texas exactly parallel? ; 
| But, at the time of annexation, Texas was inde- 
‘pendent, not only de jure, but de facto. On the 
| 21st of April, 1836, she vindicated her independ- 
‘ence, by ~ valor and her arms, on the plains of 
San Jacinto. She captured Santa Anna and his 
‘army, amounting to four thousaud men, prisonera 
of war; and on the 26th, entered into a solemn 
convention, in which Mexico acknowledged the 
_ independence of Texas, and fixed the Rio Grande 
as her western boundary. I am aware that the 
validity of this treaty is denied; that it was, very 
soon after its conclusion, repudiated by Mexico 


| 
| 
| 


| 


if 
| 


| herself. But, as I shall have occasion to meet the 


I refer, also, to the following extract from the || 
manifesto which Texas promulgated on the 7th of | 


objections urged against it in another branch of 
this subject, let it suffice here to remark, that from 
that time, down to the day of annexation, she suc- 
cessfully resisted every effort, on the part of Mex- 
| ico, at reconquest, and expelled her forces beyond 
\} the Rio Grande; that the United States acknow!l- 
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edged her independence in 1837; and England, 
France, and other European Powers, in quick suc- 
cession, imitated our example. The honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster,] 
then Secretary of State, in a despatch to our min- 
ister in Mexico, dated July 8, 1842, said: 

» “From the time of the batde of San Jacinto, im April, 
1836, to the present moment, Texas has exhibited the same 
external signs of national independence as Mexico herself, 
and with quite as much stahiny ofgovernment. Practically 
free and independent, acknowledged as a political sever- 
eignty by the principal Powers of the world, no hostile foot 
finding rest in ber territory for six or seven years, and Mex 

reo herself retraining, for all that period, from any further 
atiemptto reéstablish her own authonty over that territory, it 
eannot but be surprising to find Mr. de Bocanegra (the Mexi 

can Secretary of Foreign Affairs) complaining, that for that 
whole period, citizens of the United States, or its Govern 

menthave been favoring the rebels of Texas, and supplying 
them with vessels, ammunition, and money, as if the war 
for the reduction of the province of Texas had been con 

stantly prosecuted by Mexico, and her success prevented by 
these influences from abroad,.”? 

It seems to me, therefore, that no candid mind 
ean resist the conclusion, from this evidence, that 
at the time of annexation, Texas was de jure and 
de facto an independent, sovereign State; that she 
had a perfect right to enter, and we to receive her, 
into this Union. Mexico, therefore, was wholly 
unjustifiable in suspending diplomatic relations and 
assuming an attitude of hostility towards the Uni- 
ted States in consequence of annexation. This 
was her first step towards war with this republic; 
it was taken voluntarily by her, and without just 
prevocation, 

Now, was it in the power of the United States 
to settle the matters of misunderstanding with 
Mexico, by peaceful negotiation? 1 think not. On 
the 13th of October, 1845, Mr. Black, consul of 
the United States in Mexico, in pursuance of in- 
structions from the President, addressed to Mr. 
Pefia y Pefia, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, a 
note, in which, in behalf of his Government, he 
made the following proposition to Mexico, viz: 

** At the time of the suspension of the diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, General Almonte was assured 
of the desire felt by the President, to adjust amicably, every 
cause OF complaint between the Governments, and to eulti- 
vate the kindest and most friendly relations between the 
sister republics. He still continues to be animated by the 
same sentiments. He desires that all existing diflerences 


should be terminated amicably, by negotiation, and not by 
the sword. 


* Actuated by these sentiments, the President has directed 


me to instruct you, in the absence of any diplomatic agent | 


in Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Government, 
whether they would receive an envoy from the United 
States, intrusted with full power to adjust all the questions 
in dispute between the two Governments. Should the 
answer be in the affirmative, such an envoy will be imme- 
diately despatched to Mexico.” 


On the 15th of October, 1845, Mr. Pefia y Pefia, 


in behalf of the Mexican Government, made the 
following reply: 


“Tn answer, I have to say to you, that although the Mex- | 


ican nation is deeply injured by the United States, through 
the acts committed by them in the department of Texas, 
which belongs to this nation, my Government is disposed to 
receive the commissioner of the United States who may 
come to this capital, with full power from his Government 
to settle the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and 
honorable manner.”’ 


* * . * *. * 


«What my Government requires above all things is, that 
the mission of the commissioner of the United States, and 
his reception by us, should appear to be always absolutely 
frank, and free from every sign of menace or coercion. And 
thus, Mr. Cousul, while making known to your Government 
the disposition on the part of that of Mexico to receive the 
commissioner, you should impress upon it, as indispensable, 
the previous recall of the whole naval force now lying in 
sight of our port of Vera Cruz. Its presence would degrade 
Mexico, while she is receiving the commissioner, and would 
justly subject the United States to the imputation of contra- 
dicting, by acts, the vehement desire of conciliation, peace, 
and friendship, whichis professed and asserted by words.”’ 


In pursuance of this suggestion, the President 
withdrew our naval force from the port, and sent 
Mr. Slidell to Mexico, with * full power to adjust 
all the questions in dispute;’’ and on the 8th of 


December, 1845, he addressed a note to Mr. Pefia | 


y Pefia, advising him of his arrival, and the object 


of his mission. But, strange to say, the Mexican | 


Government refused to receive him. 
At this period, Mexico was on the eve of one of 


her frequent revolutions. General Herrera was | 


President, but in a few days he was forced to sur- 
render the helm of Government to Paredes. Mr. 
Slidell, in due time, offered himself to the new ad- 
ministration, hoping that a change of rulers might 
produce a change of policy. But he was again 


rejected, and our Government accused by Mr. Cas- |: 


+ 


The War with Mexico—Mr. H. Vv. Johnson. - 


tillo, the new Secretary of Foreign Affairs, of 
infidelity—of outrage upon and contempt of the Gov- ,, 
ernment of Mexico—of despoiling her of her territory, 
by the ‘*REPKOBATED MEANS OF VIOLENCE AND 
rravp.’’ And the only pretext which her Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations urged in defence of the 
perfidy of his Government, was the miserable dis- 
tinction which he drew between ‘a resident min- 
ister,’’? and ** a commissioner fo settle the question of 
boundary.’’ But could she justify herself by re- 
sorting to so despicable a subterfuge? Our prop- 
osition to her was, * lo receive an envoy from the 
United States, ntrusted with full power to settle all 
the questions in dispute between the two Governments. ”” 
Her reply was, that she was disposed * to receive 
the commissioner of the United Stales who may come 
to this capital (Mexico) with full power from his Gov- 
ernment to settle the present dispute, in a peaceful, 
reasonable, and honorable manner.”’ I have read of 
governments taking exception to the representative 
of another, because he came in a lower capacity 
than she expected, or considered his rank unworthy 
her own dignity in the scale of nations. But this 
is the first instance I have ever known of a repre- 
sentative being rejected, because his grade was too 
high. According to all fair interpretation of lan- 
guage, our proposition was accepted in the sense 
in which it was made; and if the terms were ob- 
jectionable—clothed Mr. Slidell with more power 
than was agreeable to her—she should have made 
it known at the time. Not having done so, she 
cannot hope to escape the condemnation of man- 
kind. 
Here then, was a distinct and deliberate refusal 
by Mexico, to settle by negotiation, the matters in 
dispute between the two Governments; and she 
accompanied that rejection, with the unequivocal 
avowal, that ** the Supreme Government of Mex- 
ico had, beforehand, declared, that it would look | 
upon such an act (annexation) as a casus belli; 
and, as a consequence of this declaration, negotia- 
tion was by its very nature at an end, and war was the 
only recourse of the Mexican Government.’’ War, 
therefore, being the premeditated choice of Mexi- 
co, it was impossible for our Government to adjust 
the questions in dispute by negotiation. Hostili- 
ties soon commenced. But who struck the first | 
blow? Who spilled the first blood—the United 
States or Mexico? Let the attack on Captain | 
Thornton’s company of dragoons, and Captain 
Walker’s Texas rangers, on the 25th and 28th of 
April, 1845, respectively, and let the glorious battles 


of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, answer this || 
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which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; but if 
our Government, in settling the question of boundary, makes 
the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, [ cannot doubt, 
that the settlement will be greatly facilitated and hastened, 
by our taking possession, at once, of one or two suitable 
points on or quite near that river. Our strength and state 
of preparation should be displayed in a manner, not to be 
mistaken. However salutary may be the effeet produced 
upon the border people, by our presence here, we are too({ar 
trom the frontier, to impress the Government of Mexico with 
our readiness to vindicate, by force of arms, if necessary, 
our title to the country as far as the Rio Grande. The ‘army 


|! of occupation’ will, in a few days, be concentrated at this 


point, in condition for vigorous and efficient service. Mexi- 
co having as yet made no positive declaration of war, oy 
committed any overt actof hostilities, I do not feel at liberty, 
under my instructions, particularly those of July the 8th, to 
make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, without au- 
thority from the War Department.” 

Such was the advice of General Taylor to the 
War Department, two months and a half before he 
was ordered to advance. This advice was quali- 
fied by a single contingency; and that is, ** if our 
Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the Rio Grande an ultimatum.”? Now, was 
it not universally the determination of the people 
and leading statesmen of this country, as well as 
the Government, to insist upon the Rio Grande as 
our western boundary? Had not the President 

_ the right to infer this, from the legislation of Con- 
gress, by which the jurisdiction of the United 
States had been extended to that river, and a col- 
lection district established in the territory beyond 
the Nueces? And, sir, what was the object of the 
advice of General Taylor? Was it to provoke 
hostilities, to embroil the two Governments in 
war? By no means; but “‘to facilitate and hasten 
the settlement,’’ by the “display of our strength 

_and preparations, in a manner, not to be mis- 

| taken.”” 

It is said, however, that General Taylor modi- 

fied this advice, in a subsequent despatch, dated 


the 7th of November, 1845. His language is as 
| follows: 


“ The intelligence from Mexico, however, tends to mod- 

ify, in some degree, the views expressed in that communi- 

, cation. The position, now occupied by the troops may, 

perhaps, be the best, while negotiations are pending, or at 

any rate, until a disposition shall be manifested by Mexico 
to protract them unreasonably.”? 

So far from this being a modification, it is rather 

a repetition of his advice of the 4th of October. 

At all events, it modifies it so far only, as to express 

| the opinion, that the position which he then occu- 

_ pied (Corpus Christi) was *‘ perhaps the best while 

‘ negotiations are pending, or at any rate, until a 

* disposition shall be manifested by Mexico to pro- 


question. In all these engagements, which trans- || ‘ tract them unreasonably.” Is it not evident, 
pired east of the Rio Grande, and upon our own | from this language, that he still adhered to the 
soil, Mexico struck the first blow—made the at- || policy of taking a position on the Rio Grande, if 


tack with three times our own number of men. 


_Mexico should refuse or unreasonably protract 


We find ourselves, therefore, embroiled in war || negotiation? Sir, the conduct of the President 


with Mexico, without any just provocation on our 


part; our kindness, for a series of years, forgotten 


and disregarded; her solemn treaties of amity and 
intercourse set at naught; her promises of indem- 
nity to our citizens, for her outrageous aggressions 
upon their persons and property, violated; and our 
urgent and friendly offer of negotiation, insultingly 


accorded strictly with the views of General Taylor, 
_as shadowed forth in his despatch of the 7th of 
November. He did not issue the order to advance 
to the Rio Grande, in the first instance, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the commanding gen- 
eral, because there was every reason to believe, 
that the negotiation about then to be entered upon, 


and haughtily rejected. Is it not passing strange | would be successful. Does this exhibit a desire, 
then, that we find in this country a great, intelli- || on the part of the Executive, to plunge the coun- 


gent, and patriotic party, almost unanimously op- 


try in war? Or does it not rather show a most 


posing the prosecution of the war, sympathizing || anxious solicitude to avoid the arbitrement ofarms? 
with the enemy, and heaping unmeasured abuse || But when negotiation was rejected, and all hope 
upon the Administration? Is it not strange, that || of amicable adjustment was at an end, the Presi- 
there is any division amongst us; that we should |) dent then thought the contingency had arrived, on 
not all be thoroughly united in the policy and pro- || which General Taylor had suggested the policy 


py of prosecuting the war, until our enemy shall 
ve 


| of advancing to the Rio Grande. He therefore 


fSrced to do us ample justice, and conclude a || gave the order. The opinion of General Taylor 
treaty which shall secure permanent peace for the |) was doubtless given in good faith, with the design 


future? 


Sut it is even so, much to the *comfort”’ | of preventing war. It is equally certain, that the 


of Mexico, and to the gratification of the jealous |, President adopted that opinion in good faith, and 


thrones of Europe. a 
What are the grounds on which this opposition 
to the war is based? It is said, that the war was 


| in a similar a But because war has unfortu- 
nately ensued, General Taylor is lauded to the 
skies, but the President is overwhelmed with dire 


provoked by the unnecessary and unconstitutional | execrations. 


order of the President, directing Genera! Taylor to 
advance the ‘*army of occupation,’’ from Corpus 


Christi, to some suitable point on or quite near the | 


Rio Grande. 

This assertion involves those who make it, in a | 
most unenviable inconsistency. It is well known, 
that, as early as the 4th of October, 1845, General | 
Taylor, in a communication to the Secretary of | 
War, advised that movement. He said: 

“ It is with deference that I make any suggestionson topics | 


| But it is at variance with the well known facts, 
to assert, that the march to the Rio Grande caused 
the war. Mexico had protested against annexa- 
| tion during the pendency of its discussion, and 
declared she would regard its consummation as an 
act of war. Upon the passage of the resolutions 
for that object, she dissolved diplomatic intercourse 
with the United States. In July thereafter, Garcia 
Conde, the Mexican Secretary of War, issued the 
| following circulars, requiring the officers of the 
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army to raise the requisite number of troops to 
wage war against the United States: 


“Orrick oF WaR AND MARINE, 2 

* Section of Operations. 5 
« The United States have consummated the perfidy against 
Mexico by sanctioning the decree which declares the an- 
nexation of the department of Texas to that Republic. The 
injustice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico cannot 
tolerate such a grave injury without making an effort to 
prove to the United States the possibility of her ability to 
cause her rights to be respected. With this object, the Su- 
preme Government has resolved upon a declaration of war 
against that Power, secing that our forbearance, instead of 
being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, has 
been interpreted into an acknowledged impossibility on our 

part to carry on a suecessful war. 

“ Such an error, on the part of the United States, will be 
advantageous to Mexico, because, suddenly abandoning its 


pacific attitude, it will to-morrow communicate to Congress | 


the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi- 
zens to sustain the dignity of the nation and the integrity of 
its territory, now treacherously attacked, in utter disregard 
of all guarantees recognized in this enlightened age. 

* You will readily appreciate the importance of this sub- 
ject, and the necessity of preparing the troops under your 
command to march towards any point which may require 
protection against these most unjust aggressions. I 
directed by the Provisional President to enjoin you, as gen- 


eral-in-chief of your division, and asa citizen of this Re- | 
public, to hold yourself in readiness to repel those who seek | 


the ruin of Mexico. ‘The Government is occupied in cover- 
ing the deficient points on the frontiers, and in collecting 
the necessary means, so that nothing may be wanting to 


those whose glory it will be to defend the sacred rights of 
their country. 


**T have the honor to communicate for your intelligence, 


and to direct your conduct. 
* God and liberty! 
“ Mexico, July 12, 1845,” 


“‘ This circular to the authorities subordinate to this office. 

“Most EXCELLENT SENOR: As my notes of the 30th of 
March and 7th of April of this year, concerning the deserters 
and recruits for the army, have not produced effects which 
his Excellency the President ad interim desired, as the Gov- 


GARCIA CONDE. 


means adequate to the wants of the army, his Excellency has 


ordered your exceliency to provide the material to enable | 


the different departments to furnish their quota, and complete 
the contingent of troops required by the decrees of the 29th of 
December, 1043, and 2d July, 1844: for although the Supreme 
Government has not exacted, with punctuality, the com- 
plement from the departments, she now sees herself under 


Power put her in possession of a part of this Republic. 


“ His Excellency the President ad inferim requires that | 


your excellency inform the Governors of the necessity which 
exists of detailing the number of men, so highly necessary 
to fill the ranks of the army, and to excite the zeal and pa- 
triotism of the authorities, that their preparations shall be 
so effectual as to fulfill the desires of the Government, and 
prevent the dignity of the nation from being in any measure 
compromised. 

“| have the honor to communicate to your excellency the 
following, to be used as occasion may require. 

* God and liberty ! GARCIA CONDE, 

* JuLy 16, 1845.” 


Most excellent Senor, Minister of Foreign Relations and of 
Police. Transmit to the authorities depending upon your 
department, 


“ Most EXCELLENT SENoR: It being necessary that the 


troops of the line should cover the frontiers of the republie, | 


and march towards Texas, to conquer that department, now 


usurped by the United States, his Excellency the President | 


ad interim has commanded me to transmit you this note, to 


excite the zeal and patriotism of the Governors, that they | 
place uuder arins, in their respective districts, all the force | 
which can be collected in defence ofthe law, to be ready to | 


serve as a safeguard of the respective departments, according 
to the decree of the 4th of June of this year, and the regula- 
tion of the 7th instant. 

* Your excellency will communicate to the Governors this 
supreme resolution, and will inform them of the obligations 


under which the citizens are to contribute to the defence of | 


their country, and to sustain rights violated by a nation which 
refuses to acknowledge them, and obliges Mexico to main- 


tain them by foree—which it most undoubtedly will, or fall | 


in the struggle. She will not consent to give up one-half of 
her territory, from the base fear of losing the other. Hoping 
your excellency will furnish me with information as to the 
number of men which can be devoted to this important ob- 
ject, your excellency will please to accept my most high 


consideration. 
GARCIA CONDE. 


*¢God and liberty! 
“ Mexico, July 16, 1845. 
‘«To the most excellent Sefior, Minister of Foreign Relations 
and Police.” 


Quick upon the heel of these circulars, followed 
orders of her commanding generals. On the 12th 
of August, 1845, Arista thus addressed his troops: 


“Comrades: The Supreme Executive has sent to me, by 
express, the news that the United States,in pursuance ef 
their ambitious views, having taken possession of the depart- 
ment of Texas, he had demanded a declaration of war from 
Congress against that unjust nation, 

‘* The time to fight is come. We must prepare with the 
ardor inspired by duty and patriotism, when an attack is 
made upon the soil, the honor, and the pride of the nation. 

* Arms are the only arguments to use against banditti and 
men without good faith. Let us hope for that justice which 


. — by all society, and the decision of the civilized 
orld. 


APPEND 


am | 


be commenced, yourself taking the initiative against the 


** Our lot will be envied by the rest of the army—we ere 
nearest to the theatre of war; we are the first to avenge the 


}, OUtrages On Our country, and to ravish from the usurpers the 


object of their rapines. 
** Large bodies of troops are on their march ; they will soon 
be here, to share our dangers and repulse the enemy.” 


And on the 27th of August, 1845, General Pa- 
redes, in a similar strain, appeals to the national 
pride and enmity of the Mexican army. Said he: 


“ Soldiers! A rapacious and grasping race have thrown 
themselves upon our territory, and dare to flatter themselves 
that we will not defend the patrimony which our forefathers 
conquered with their blood. They deceive themselves: 

| we will fly to snateh from them the spoils, the possession of 
| which they are impudently enjoying; and they shall learn, 
| by dearly-bought experience, that they are not contending 
with the undisciplined tribes of Indians whom they robbed 
of their land, their heaven, and their country; and that the 
| Mexicans will ardently combat the soldiers of a nation which 
| has sanctioned by its laws the most degrading slavery.” 


Such were the avowed feelings of Mexico to- | 


wards the United States; such were the warlike 
preparations which she made, long prior to the 
| order to General Taylor to advance to the Rio 
Grande. These unequivocal demonstrations of 
hostility were made in July and August, 1845; 
and the order was not given until the 13th of Jan- 
| uary, nor received by General Taylor until the 4th 
_ of February, 1846. 
| Nor is this all that occurred, demonstrative of 
| the warlike determination of Mexico, previous to 
the President’s order to General Taylor. On the 
8th of December, 1845, Mr. Slidell offered himself 


| as the envoy of the United States to the Republic | 


\| of Mexico. On the 12th, after the interchange of 


|| y Pefia, his mission was rejected. As soon, more- 


|| over, as it was noised among the populace, that Her- | 


. | rera was inclined to enter upon negotiations with || 
ernors have not been able to gather anumber of men by any || 


|| the United States, the fury of civil revolution drove | 


him from power, and placed Paredes at the helm 
|| of state. This popular convulsion received its first 
\| impulse in the department of San Luis Potosi; and 
the army of reserve, on the 14th December, 1845, 


of Herrera, upon the ground that it— 


move upon Texas; and at the same time allowed the army 
to be vilified for its inaction by official journals; that it had 
admitted a commissioner, [meaning Mr. Slidell,] with whom 


evils demanded an immediate remedy, and that the Admin- 


| that it had lost all respectability, so necessary to a Govern- 
| ment, and had allowed a plenipotentiary of the United States 
| to set foot in the country, and reside in the capital, with a 


country, for which have been made so many sacrifiees.”’ 


I ask the special attention of every candid man 
to the closing sentence of this precious extract. 


® States to set foot in the country, and reside in the 
‘ capital, with the view to bargain for the independence 


‘ made so many sacrifices.”” Leet it be remembered, 


made one and two months previous to the order 





Mexico was insincere in all this ? 


of April, 1846, doubtless in allusion to these occur- 


rences, Paredes wrote to Ampudia that it was in- | 


He said: 

“ At the present day, I suppose you at the head of that 
valiant army, either fighting already, or are preparing for 
the operations of a campaign. It is indispensable hostilities 


dispensable for hostilities to commence. 


enemy.” 


In the execution of these hostile resolves, Am- 
pudia was neither disobedient nor inactive. When 


General Taylor reached the Rio Grande on the 28th | 


of March, 1846, he found him on the opposite bank, 


at the head of an organized army of six thousand | 
troops; and, faithful to the order of Paredes, he did | 


take “ the initiative” in hostilities against the Uni- 
| ted States. All the events, from the withdrawal of 
Almonte to the commencement of hostilities, show 


j 


| that Mexico had inflexibly determined on war with | 
| the United States; that this determination was | 


| wholly independent of the order for General Taylor 
| to occupy the left bank of the Rio Grande, and was 
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| several dilatory notes between him and Mr. Peiia | 


| promulgated a manifesto against the Government | 
the necessity of doing so, for the war which she wages || 
against the United States, the perfidy and treachery of which 


‘Had repeatedly thwarted the purpose of the army to || is ee 
H 


it was endeavoring to arrange for the loss of the integrity of | 
the republic; that it had reduced the country almost toa | 
state of anarchy, in the midst of which it existed, without | 
revenue, without power, and almost without will ; that these | 


istration confessed its total incompetency and powerlessness; | | 


|| view to bargain for the independence and nationality of the | 


| for that purpose. Well, 


The head and front of Herrera’s offending was, | 
that he *‘ had allowed a plenipotentiary of the United | 


hme gece, Me Msc g a: ty heparin sana a | way, so far as their action could determine it, had 


s i nstrati : 
also, that all these hostile demonstrations were Il to the United States. 


‘| for General Taylor to advance to the Rio Grande. | 
Can it be possible that, in the face of these facts, | 
candid and patriotic Senators will still argue that | 
|| this order produced the war? Do they believe that | 
That cannot be. || 


These were not empty threats; for, on the 18th |! do it 


| of Louisiana. 
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conceived for the vain purpose of regaining the 
territory of Texas. 

_ While this view of the subject proves conclu- 
sively, that the war was not caused is the forward 
march of our army to the Rio Grande, it also fully 
justifies the policy and propriety of the order, by 


| which that movement was made. Suppose General 


Taylor had remained at Corpus Christi: is it not 
morally certain, that General Arista, who assumed 
the chief command of the Mexican forces on the 


; 24th April, would have overrun the whole of that 


portion of Texas, laying waste the country in his 
mareh, and perhaps putting to the sword its de- 
fenceless inhabitants?) What would have prevent- 
ed him? Would he have encamped at Matamoros? 
For what purpose? Do not the facts show, that it 
was his order to march upon the United States for 
the reconquest of Texas? What! retake Texas 


'| by reposing perpetually on the bank of the Rio 


Grande? The idea is too absurd to be maintained. 
He came for war; he came to maintain the alleged 
right of Mexico to the province of Texas, and 


| redeem the swollen gasconade of that vain and 


foolish Government. If General Taylor had not 
been there to drive him back, he would have pen- 
etrated far into the country. The President’s order, 
then, was well timed and wise. If he had not given 
it, the very party that now abuse and traduce him, 
would have been even louder in their denuncia- 
tions, for failing to protect our soil, from hostile 
invasion. 

But it is said that the country between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande is ‘ disputed territory,”’ 


' and therefore the President had no right to take 


possession of it with an armed force. 
But what if it is disputed territory—territory 
claimed by both governments? In that state of 


| things, the parties not being able to agree by nego- 
|| tiation, either had a perfect right to take posses- 


sion. Is the United States to be held up to the 
world, as a trespasser upon the soil of Mexico, be- 
cause she first got possession? No,sir. The old 
adage that ‘‘ possession is nine points of the law,’’ 
applicable to this case. The utmost, 


therefore, that could be said is, that our armed oc- 


_cupation of the country placed us in the defensive 


attitude, and entitled us to its advantages. 
But it is said, that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States might have ordered General Taylor to 


| occupy the disputed territory, but that the President 


had no right to doit. It 1s true, the President is 


| not the government. But the President of the Uni- 


ted States is sworn to see that the laws are faith- 
fullyexecuted. Wherever, therefore, the Govern- 
ernment extends its laws, he is, ex officio, clothed 
with the authority to meer the necessary means 

exas had been annexed, 
Congress had extended the laws of the United 


| States over it, had established a custom-house, and 


by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


|| appointed for it a collector, and laid out post routes 


in the territory beyond the Neuces; and in this 


declared to the world that, that territory belonged 
Indeed, it was tantamount to 
taking possession of it by the Government. He had 


authority, therefore, from Congress, to order the 


army there, to protect Texas against invasion ; and 
with all the evidence before him, to which I have 
referred, of the avowed determination of Mexico, 
to attempt such invasion, it was his solemn duty to 


But it is not disputed territory, in any sense 
which involves well-founded doubt of title. The 
Rio Grande is the proper boundary of Texas. 

If the authority of great names is worth any- 
thing, in the determination of this question, I might 


‘array the opinions of our ablest statesmen in favor 


of the Rio Grande. I might adduce the testimony 
of Messrs. Benton, Clay, Jefferson, Madison, 


' Monroe, Pinckney, and Adams, to show that Tex- 


as was originally a part of Louisiana, and extend- 


| ed to that river. Mr. Clay, in his letter of the 17th 


of April, 1844, said: 


«“ The United States acquired title to Texas, extending, as 
1 believe, to the Rio del Norte (or Rio Grande) by the treaty 
They ceded and relinquished that title to 
Spain by the treaty of 1819, by which the Sabine was substi- 
tuted for the Rio del Norte, as our western boundary.” 


But the Rio Grande was defined and treated As 
the western boundary of Texas, by the joint acts 
of Texas and Mexico, during the revolution. This 
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is clearly shown by the capitulation of General | 


Cos, to which I have before alluded, entered into 
on the 11th of December, 1835, by which he stipu- 
lated, that **he and his officers retire, with their 
‘arms and private property, into the interior of the 


‘ Republic, (of course west of the Rio Grande,)un- | 


‘der parole of honor.”’ 

On the 14th of May, 1836, only a few days after 
the brilliant victory of San Jacinto, in which the 
Mexican commander-in-chief and his army, to- 
gether with other distinguished officers, were taken 
prisoners by the Texans, Santa Anna, “ convinced 
that it was useless for Mexico to continue the 
war,’” and * that it was proper to terminate it by 
political negotiation, and to obtain his release, as 
well as all those of his countrymen who were in cap- 
tivity,’’ offered to treat with Texas on the terms of 
peace. Whereupon, a solemn and formal treaty 
was concluded, signed by ‘* David G. Burnet, Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Texas,’’ of the one part, 
and of the other part, by ** Don Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, in his offictal capacity as Chief of the 
Mexican Government, and the Generals Don Vin- 
cente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joaquim Ra- 
mires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs 
of armies.”’ 

The 4th article “solemnly acknowledges, sanctions, and 
ratifies, the full, entire, and perfect independence of Texas, 
with such boundaries as are hereufter set forth and agreed upon 
by the same.”? 

The Sth article fixes the western boundary of Texas “ at 
the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, thence to the 
42d devree of north latitude,” &c. 

Other articles provide for the return of Santa 
Anna and the prisoners of war to Mexico. 

But it is said this treaty was not valid and bind- 
ing on Mexico. Let us examine this point fora 
few moments. 

Now, a treaty is strictly a contract between na- 
tions, and like that between individuals, must com- 
bine three requisites to render it valid, viz: Ist, a 
sufficient consideration; 2d, the parties must be 
able to contract; and 3d, they must actually con- 
tract. 

That the third of these requisites happened, 
there is no question; it is matter of history that 
the treaty was signed by both Mexico and Texas. 
They did actually contract. 

Then was it founded on a sufficient considera- 
tion? The consideration was mutual. ‘That moving 
towards Mexico, was the release of Santa Anna, 
the President and chief of the Government, of va- 
rious distinguished officers and prisoners, and the 
saving of Filisola’s army of 4,000 men; and that 
moving towards Texas, was the acknowledgment 


of her independence, and the definition and settle- | 


ment of her boundarics. The consideration, there- 
fore, was one of vast national importance to both 
the high contracting parties, and one which is re- 
cognized by all writers on national law, as fully 
sufficient to support the treaty. 

Were the parties to the treaty under consider- 
ation, capable of contracting? ‘That David G. Bur- 
net was, on the part of Texas, has never been 
denied, either by the opponents of her independ- 
ence, or by her own Government. 

Was Santa Anna capable of contracting in be- 
half of Mexico? Vattel says: 

“The same power who has the right of making war, of 
determining on it, of declaring it, and of directing its opera- 
tions, has naturally that likewise of making and concluding 
a treaty of peace.”’—Page 432. 

Now, it is notorious that Santa Anna was, to all 
intents and purposes, Dictator of Mexico; that he 
had concentrated all the powers of government in 
hisown hands; and that whatever may have been 
its organic form, he had converted it into a mili- 
tary despotism. Moreover, he professed to have 
the power, and it was not incumbent on Texas to 
look behind the fact of his possession of it. He 
signed the treaty efficially, ** as Chief of the Mezxi- 
can Government.’’ 

But it may be said that Santa Anna was an 
usurper, and did not rightfully possess the power of 
declaring war or making peace. The authority, 
however, is equally conclusive upon this point. 
Having become possessed of all the powers of 
government, the people having submitted to his 


authority, and acknowledged him as their chief, | 


were bound by his acts, 

« Other States,”? (Texas, for example,) “as having no right 
to interfere with the domestic concerns of that nation,’ 
(Mexico,) * or to interfere in her government, are bound to 
abide by her decision, and to look no further than the cir- | 


cumstances of actual possession. They may, therefore, 


tel, page 436. 

Those who deny the validity of this treaty, on 
the ground of Santa Anna’s incapacity to contract, 
invoke to their aid another rule of national law, 
which, in this case, there is no temptation or de- 
sire to evade. It is this: 

« Every impediment by which the prince is disabled from 


administering the affairs of government, undoubtedly de- 
prives him of the power to make peace.’’ 
* * * 


. * * 


« Every legitimate government, whatever it be, is estab- 
lished solely for the good and welfare of the State. This 
incontestable principle being once laid down, the making of 
peace is no longer the peculiar province of the King; it be- 
longs to the nation. 
cannot administer the government, or attend to the manage- 
ment of public affairs.’’—Vattel, 434 and 435. 


Now, it is certain that a captive prince | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the case under consideration, it is alleged || 


that Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, its high- 


| 


est executive officer, was in captivity as a prisoner | 


of war, deprived of the power to “ administer the | 


government, or altend to the management of public 


affairs,’’ and that, therefore, according to the au- | 


thority, he could not make a valid treaty. 


This objection seems to involve the idea that 


more or less duress and intimidation always ac- 
company captivity. That they sometimes do, there 
can be no question. But in this case, there is the 
clearest evidence that Santa Anna acted voluntarily, 
freely, and for the good of the country. In his de- 
spatch to the Government ad interim, dated June 10, 
1836, General Filisola, who was never a prisoner, 
says: 

* His Excellency (Santa Anna) in my humble opinion, in 
the treaties agreed upou, and that [ had the honor to send 


to your Excellency, acted with entire liberty, and had noth- 
ing more in view than the interest of his country.” 


In his letter of July 4, 1836, Santa Anna himself | 


says: 

‘* When I offered to treat with this government (Texas) I 
was convinced that it was useless for Mexico to continue 
the war. I have acquired exact information respecting the 
country, Which I did not possess four months ago. IT have 
too much zeal for the interests of my country to wish for 
anything which is not compatible with them. Being always 
ready to sacrifice myself for its glory and advantage, [ never 
would have hesitated to subject myself to torments or death, 


rather than consent to any compromise, if Mexico could | 


thereby obtain the slightest benefit, 


tiation.”’ 


It is clear, therefore, that Santa Anna acted 
‘*avith entire liberty,” in making the treaty. And 
it is also true, that during the absence of Santa 
Anna from the seat of Government, in command 
of the national army, the Executive authority, ac- 
cording to the forms of the Constitution, was vest- 


lam firmly convinced | 
that it is proper to terminate this question by political nego- | 


ed in the hands of the Vice President: that he re- | 


ceived despatches from the commander-in-chief, 
and issued instructions as to the conduct of the 


war, and especially in relation to the release of | 
those in captivity. Whilst, therefore, it is true | 


that the President of Mexico was a prisoner of war, 


it is also true that his place was supplied by an | 


officer clothed with the power “to administer the 


Government and to attend to the management of pub- | 


lic affairs.”” 

sut all doubts are put to flight by the subsequent 
ratification of the treaty. The rule of national law 
on the subject is this: 


‘The captive sovereign may himself negotiate the peace, 


and promise what personally depends on him; but the treaty 
does not become obligatory on the nation till ratified by her- 


self, or by those who are invested with the public authority | 


during the prince’s captivity, or, finally, by the sovereign 
himself after his release.’’— Vattel, 436. 


How, then, was this treaty ratified? In reply it | 
might be strongly argued, that it was ratified by 
long acquiescence in its provisions by Mexico. | 


For though there were many and boisterous threats 
to renew the war, yet for eight years, Texas en- 
joyed repose from any formal or systematic inva- 
sion by Mexico. But it was conclusively ratified 
by the Government, in its acceptance and enjoy- 


| 


ment of the benefits of the treaty. She obtained | 


the life and liberty of her captive President, the 
release of many officers and prisoners, the saving 
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erefore, | receive the money—accept the benefit of the con- 
hroach and conclude a treaty of peace with the usurper.””—Vat- | 


tract made by his agent, he will not be permitted 
to deny the contract—he has ratified it—it is as 
binding upon him aa if originally made within the 
scope of the agent’s authority. But is it not per- 
fectly analogous to the case of the treaty under 
consideration ?—Vattel, 436. 

In every point of view, therefore, the treaty of 
the 14th May, 1836, between Mexico and Texas 
which acknowledges the independence of the latter, 
and fixes her western boundary at the Rio Grande 
is valid and binding. And however Mexico, 
through treachery, may seek to avoid it, she is 
estopped by her acquiescence in it for eight years 
ee to annexation and by her reception of its 
benefits. Having ratified, she cannot disavow 
it. 

This was the second instance in which, by the 
acts of both parties, the Rio Grande was treated as 
the western boundary of ‘Texas; and here I might 
rest the question with perfect safety. But I desire 
to settle it beyond all cavil. 

Mexico, by her own act, so treated it. 

As before remarked, this treaty was repudiated 
by Mexico, and a renewal of hostilities declared; 
but, with the exception of two occasions, on which 
the Mexicans crossed the Rio Grande, as far as 
San Antonio, and were instantly repulsed, the war 
existed only on paper—in loud-sounding gasco- 
nade, and vaporing proclamations. However, on 
the 15th February, 1844, Mexico and Texas en- 
tered into an armistice, which was terminated on 
the 20th of June, 1844, by the proclamation of 
General Woll, which concludes with the following 
language: 

*¢ 3d. Every individual who shall be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo will be 
regarded asa favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his country; 
- after a suinmary military tial, shall be punished as 
sucn. 

Why declare all those * traitors’’ who should be 
found within one league of its left bank, if she did 
not regard the Rio Grande as the boundary of 
Texas? 

Texas, by her acts also, prior to annexation, 
treated that river as her western boundary, and 
exercised jurisdiction up to its verge. 

By an act of Congress, approved December 19, 
1836, she defined her limits. load from the ‘* Laws 
of the Republic of Texas,”’ vol. 1, p. 133: 

“AN ACT to define the boundaries of the Republic of Texas. 


“ Sec. 1. Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the Republic of Texas, in Congress assembled, That, 


, from and after the passage of this act, the civil and political 


of Filisola’s army of 4,000 men, and the honor of | 


Mexico. If she did not intend to abide by the 
treaty, she had no right to receive its benefits; and 
the only way of avoiding, was to disavow it. 
This is as obviously a rule of common sense and 
common honesty, as of national law. An agent 


| 


| 
| 
| 


jurisdiction of this Republic be, and is hereby, declared to 
extend to the following boundaries, to wit: beginning at the 
mouth of the Sabine river, and running west along the Gulf 
of Mexico, three leagues from land, to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande; thence up the principal stream of said river to its 
source, thence due north to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude, thence along the boundary line, as defined in the 
treaty between the United States and Spain, to the begin- 
ning: and that the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to open a negotiation with the Government of the United 
States of America, so soon as, in his opinion, the public in- 
terest requires it, to ascertain and define the boundary line 
as agreed upon in said treaty. IRA INGRAM, 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“RICHARD ELLIS, 
¢ President of the Senate pro tem. 
*« Approved, Dec. 19, 1836. SAM HOUSTON.” 


By a joint resolution, approved on the 24th of 
May, 1838, the Congress of Texas defined the line 
between the counties of Bexar and San Patricio. 
I read from the ** Laws of the Republic of Texas,” 
volume 3, and page 36: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION fixing the dividing line between 
the counties of Bexar and San Patricio. 

* Be it resolved by the Senate and House of esentatives 
of the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled, That a direct 
line running from the junction of the Cibolo or San Bartolo 
creek to the Rio Frio, at a point thirty miles above its junc- 
tion with the Nueces, thence in a direct line, to the town 
of Loredo, shall be considered the dividing line between the 
counties of San Patricio and Bexar, and shall be respected 
as such by the surveyors of the respective counties: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall notaffect rights previously acquired 
by surveys Jegally made by the surveyors of the county of 
San Patricio below the old road from San Antonio to the 
Presidio of the Rio Grande. 

“JOSEPH ROWE, 
‘ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
«‘ MIRABEAU B. LAMAR, 


“ President of the Senate. 
“ Approved, May 24, 1838. SAM HOUSTON.” 


To appreciate the force of this resolution, it must 


| may transcend his authority in the sale of his prin- || be borne in mind that the counties of Bexar and 
_cipai’s property; but if the principal afterwards || San Patricio are situated between the Nueces and 
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the Rio Grande; and th&t the town of Loredo, de- 
signated as the western terminus of the dividing 
line, is situated upon the left bank of the Rio 
Grande. 

In 1842 and 1844 the Congress of Texas passed 
laws fixing the time of holding courts in the count 
of San Patricio. On the 18th January, 1845, they 
passed an act making Corpus Christi the county 
seat of San Patricio, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a judge for the county court. On = Ist 
of February, 1845, they also passed ‘* An act for 
‘the survey of all the lands in the counties of San 
‘Patricio and Refugio, the title of which was de- | 
‘rived from Mexico, or from the State of Coahuila | 
‘and Texas, to be surveyed and returned to the | 
‘ General Land Office of Texas.’? These counties 
were represented in the convention which ratified | 
the resolutions passed by the Congress of the Uni- | 
ted States proposing her annexation to this Con- 
federacy, and which formed the State constitution | 
of Texas. By that constitution, the county of San | 
Patricio is declared to be entitled to one, and the 
county of Bexar to two representatives. The | 
county of Bexar is also constituted the 18th, and 
the counties of Goliad, Refugio, and San Patricio, 
the 19th Senatorial district, and each district enti- 
tled to one Senator. It is also ordained by the 3d 
section of the 13th article of the constitution which 
was formed by that convention, that “ all laws and 
‘parts of laws now in force in the Republic of 
‘Texas, which are not repugnant to the Constitu- 
* tion of the United States, the joint resolutions for | 
‘annexing Texas to the United States, or to the 
‘ provisions of this constitution, shall continue and 
‘remain in force as the laws of this State, until 
‘they expire by their own limitation, or shall be 
‘altered or repealed by the Legislature thereof.’’ 

Hence, the laws which I have cited—that defi- _ 
ning the boundaries of Texas, defining the bound- || 
ary line between the counties of Bexar and San 
Patricio; the law providing for the survey of lands; | 
the law declaring Corpus Christi to be the seat of | 
justice for the county of San Patricio—were all 
declared to be and continued in force when Texas | 
became a sovereign State of this Union. By the | 
act of annexation, therefore, Texas became enti- 
tled to the protection of the Federal Government 
of the United States, in their full execution and | 
the enjoyment of her rights under them, against | 
any power that might attempt the invasion of the 
territory over which they extended. 

This right the Congress of the United States 
fully recognized, in the several acts which they 
passed relating to the State of Texas after annexa- 
tion. On the 27th of December, 1845, Congress 
passed an act ** to extend the laws of the United | 
States over Texas,’’ and on the 29th of the same | 
month, an act ‘* to establish a collection district in 
the State of Texas,’’ which declares Galveston to 
be a port of entry, to which are annexed Sabine, | 
Velasco, Matagorda, Cavallo, La Vavea, and Cor- | 

us Christi, as ports of delivery. The territory | 
eyond the Nueces is also a part of a Congression- | 
al district, whose representative, from the time of | 
annexation, took and now occupies a seat in the || 
popular branch of our National Legislature. || 

Here, then, we have the joint acts of Mexico and }} 
Texas during the revolution, their separate acts 
prior to annexation, and the acts of the Con- | 
gress of the United States, subsequent to annexa- 
tion, all recognizing and treating the Rio Grande 
as the western boundary of Texas. If all these | 
do not establish it beyond controversy, I am at a | 
loss to imagine what would. Sir, I will hazard the | 
assertion, that the history of the world docs not | 
furnish an instance, in which a disputed line ean be | 
determined by evidence so satisfactory and con- | 
clusive. If the Rio Grande be not thetrue bound- | 
ary, | would be glad fgr honorable Senators, on 
the other side, to designate where it runs. Is it 
the river Nueces? Where is the evidence of it? 
Where will you find a single act or word of Mex- 
ico or Texas, or of this Government, which looks || 
to that as the line? Mexico has never asserted it, || 
never dreamed of it, until it was suggested by her || 
friends in the United States. She has not complain- || 
ed that our army of occupation” passed the Nue- || 
ces. The burden of heralleged grievances is, not | 

| 


' 


that we have taken the territory bet ween that stream 

and the Rio Grande, but that we have taken Texas, | 
the whole of Texas. She asserts her title to the | 
entire State, and, to recover it, she resorted to arms. | 


The War 


| mounted and two to serve on foot. 
| occur in collecting these troops, [ have also desired the Gov- 


| “Sunholy,’? and ‘‘odious.”’ 


If the country west of the Nueces is ‘ disputed 
territory,’? because she claims it, for the same 
reason, the whole State is ‘disputed territory,” 
and if she has a good title to any part, she has to 
the whole. 

In this connection, sir, I will ask, where was this 
vigilant regard for the ** disputed”’ rights of Mexi- 
co, when Congress extended the laws of the Uni- 
ted States over the territory Leyond the Nueces 
in 1845, established a collection district, and when 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 


| sent of the Senate, appointed a collector for the 


same? 

In his message of December, 1845, the Presi- 
dent informed Congress, that 

“The jurisdiction of the United States, which, at the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, was bounded by the St. 
Mary’s, on the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of Florida, 
and been peacefully extended to the Del Norte.”’ 


Why was not this declaration, that * the juris- | 
diction of the United States extended to the Del 
Norte,”’ denied then? Why was not the country 
informed by their trusted representatives, that the | 
assertion of the President was false—that the ter- | 
ritory on that river belonged to Mexico? 

In the same message, he communicated to Con- | 
gress the fact, that 

‘Our army was ordered to take position in the country 
between the Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any in- 
vasion of the Texan territory whieh might be attempted by 


the Mexican forces. Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered 
to codperate with the army.’ 


Why slumbered the watchful guardians of the | 


| Constitution, when the President made this astound- 
| Ing announcement? 
, demnation silent, when he thus confessed an act on 


Why was the tongue of con- 


his part which, according to Whig interpretation, 
was an outrageous and palpable violation of this 
sacred charter of our liberties? Why was it not 


|| discovered then, that our army encamped upon dis- 


puted soil? 

On the llth of May, 1846, the President com- 
municated to Congress the state of things between | 
the United States and Mexico, and the circum- 
stances by which General Taylor was surrounded. 
That message was accompanied by a despatch of 
General Taylor, dated April 26, 1846, from which 
I read the following extract: 


‘¢ Hostilities may now be considered as commenced; and 
[ have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gov- 
ernor of Texas for fuur regiments of volunteers, two to be | 
As some delay must || 


ernor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of infantry as 
soon as practicable. This will constitute an auxiliary force 
of nearly five thousand men, which will be required to pros- |! 
ecute the war with energy, and carry it, AS 1T SHOULD BE, 
INTO THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. [ trust the department will 
approve my course in this matter, and will give the neces- 
sary orders to the staff departments for the supply of this 
large additional force.” i 
General Taylor, then, had not only theretofore, 
advised the march to the Rio Grande, but, having 
arrived there, and hostilities having commenced, | 
he said the war “ should be carried into the enemy’s | 
country,’’ and asked the means to be furnished him 
for this purpose. As yet, it had not occurred to | 
the minds of honorable gentlemen, that such a war | 
would be ‘‘aggressive,’’ and “‘unconstitutional,” and | 
But with the utmost 


|| promptitude, and with a unanimity unparalleled in 


the annals of our legislation, Congress recognized 
the existence of the war, and placed ten millions of | 
dollars and fifty thousand volunteers at the dispo- | 
sal of the President; and for what? For the rescue | 
of General Taylor and his gallant little army from 
immediate danger? By no means; for it must have | 
been obvious to every sensible man, that it would 


|| require weeks, to organize and put forward a for- 


midable force upon the far distant banks of the 

Rio Grande. But it was, as the bill declared, to 

prosecute the war to a ‘* speedy and successful ter- 

mination’’—to push it, as General Taylor said ‘it 
’ 


| should be, into the enemy’s country. 


Sir, at that time patriotism rose above party 
considerations. The blood of Colonel Cross and 
of Thornton’s brave dragoons cried for vengeance; 
and the heart of every American throbbed respon- | 
sive to the call. I repeat it, sir, all this clamor | 
about * disputed territory’’ and the order for Gen- | 
eral Taylor to advance to the Rio Grande being | 
unconstitutional and the cause of the war, is an | 
afterthought, originating with desperate politicians, || 
and is kept up, not by honorable Senators, but by |: 


i} 
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| beak, he tendered the olive branch. 
_ of Europe look on with amazement; and well they 
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party scavengers throughout the country, for the 
purpose of prostrating this Administration. 

We find ourselves thus engaged in a war with 
Mexico. If I have been so fortunate as to make 
myself intelligible to the Senate, I think I have 
shown, ihat the war exists by the act of that Re- 
public; that she, without just cause, dissolved 
friendly relations with the United States, in conse- 
quence of the annexation of Texas, when, by the 
very terms of that measure, we opened the doer 
for amicable adjustment; that she obstinately and 
perfidiously rejected our friendly offer of negotia- 
tion, twice made, upon the faith of her promise to 
receive our envoy for that purpose, and proclaimed 
that *‘iwar was the only recourse of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment;’’ that the order for General Taylor to 
march to the Rio Grande was not the cause of the 
war, was, under the circumstances, prudent and 
wise, was advised by General Taylor, and his ad- 
vice followed by the President for the purpose, for 
which it was given—“ lo facilitate and hasten the set- 
tlement;”’ that Mexico actually took the initiative 
in hostilities, by the murder of Colonel Cross, the 
attack upon Thornton’s dragoons, and Walker's 
Texasrangers, and the glorious battles of the 8th and 
9th of May; that the territory between the Nueces 


' and the Rio Grande is not ‘disputed territory” in 


any sense, involving a reasonable doubt of title; that 
the Rio Grande is the proper and true boundary 
between Texas and Mexico, and, having been so 
treated by the legislation of Congress in extending 
the laws of the United States over it, the President 
had the right—aye, was bound—to place such a 
force there as would protect it against the threat- 
ened invasion of Mexico. 

How has this war been conducted on our pari? 
Up to the 19th of October last, our forces had 
been engaged in not less than fourteen regular bat- 
tles and as many affairs, and in every instance 
proved victorious against the enemy, with from 
two to eight times our numerical strength. When 
the future historian shall record the battles of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Buena Vis- 
ta, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churu- 
buseco, Molino del Rey, and Chapultepec, he will 


contribute a chapter unsurpassed in thrilling inter- 


est and the glory of military achievment, in the 
annals of the world. California, New Mexico, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, New Leon, Tamaulipas, 


and other States, together with the capital of the 


Republic, are in our possession. It is true, these 
great achievements have cost the lives of many gal- 
lant men; but, having fallen in the cause of their 
country, we wreathe their names with garlands, 
while we plant the cypress upon their hallowed 
graves. Nor, in the midst of these scenes of carnage, 
has a single act of cruelty or injustice tarnished our 
military escutcheon. Property, religion, and female 
innocence, have been protected and sacredly guard- 
ed by our gallantand victorious commanders. The 
fees of peace has accompanied the gleamin 
sword, and on more than one occasion has caialaa 
eagle paused in his flight of victory, and dropped 
his half-closed wings, as if to cover the thunder 
which he bore in his talons, whilst, with extended 
The nations 


may: for all has been achieved by citizen-soldiers, 
drawn from the walks of domestic life and agricul- 
tural pursuits, in response to their country’s call; 
and it gives demonstration, astounding as it is true, 
to the incredulous thrones of the Old World, thata 
republican Government, without the aid of costly 


standing armies, cultivates in the breasts of her 


people, not only the spirit of freedom, but the chiv- 


. alry that is ever ready to defend it. 


Now, sir, the bill upon your desk brings up the 
quesiton whether, in the event of the failure of 
pending negotiations, the war shall be abandoned 
or prosecuted. 

Honorable Senators think it inexpedient and 
enpreges to press the passage of this bill, until the 
fate of the treaty shall be decided. My opinion 
on this point is simply this: If the treaty should 
be ratified by Mexico, and peace thus obtained, 
then the e of this measure can do no possi- 
ble harm. But if the treaty should be rejected, it 
is highly important that esas prepared for a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. I trust the treaty will 
be ratified; but if not, it will show that Mexico is 
playing the same farce upon us, which she perform- 
ed before the gates of her capital—using the sem- 
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blance of negotiation, to gain time to reorganize and 
rally. We should be prepared for vigorous and 
speedy operations. When a small boy, at’school, 
t read of an old man, who went out one morning 
into his orchard and found a lad up one of his 
trees stealing apples. He requested him to come 
down; but this only excited his laughter and im- 
pudence. He then began to pelt him with tufts of 
grass; but this mode of warfare proved equally 
ineffectual, ‘* Then,’ said the old man, ‘ since 
‘nether words nor turfs of grass will do, I will try 
‘what virtue there is in stones.’’ These soon 
brought the * young sauce-box’’ to the ground, 
with hearty promises not to be guilty of the like 
again, ‘This simple fable, Mr. President, indicates 
exactly the policy which | would henceforth adopt 
towards Mexico, in the event of her rejection of 
the treaty. We shall have tried words and turfs 
of grass long enough; it will then be high time to 
see what virtue there is in stones. As yet, Mexico 
has experienced comparatively few of the evils and 
calamities of war. These she must feel, if she re- 
fuses the measure of peace now offered, and fee] 
sorely, in all her national interests. 

But, it is said, the passage of this bill will tend 
to prevent her ratification of the treaty, because 
she will regard it as an act of menace and intimi- 
dation, humiliating to her national pride. Notso, 
sir. It has not been her national pride, but hope, 
that has prompted her to protract the war thus 
long. She has calculated upon our divisions at 
home, Seeing a large and intelligent party in the 
United States opposed to the war, denouncing the 
Administration, and deprecating our demand for 
indemnity, she has deceived herself with the vain 
hope, that lapse of time might bring a change of 
policy, and secure to her that abandonment of the 
contest, on our part, which would be synonymous, 
with victory,on her part. So far from the passage 
of this bill tending to defeat the treaty, I believe if 
it were to be passed promptly through both Houses 
of Congress, by an unanimous vote, it would ren- 
der its ratification absolutely certain. The moral 
effect of such unanimity would be the extinguish- 
ment of all her hopes grounded on our divisions, 
and the conviction, that her wisest policy con- 
sists, in the speedy acceptance of our offer of 
rence, 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Carnoun] objects to the passage of this bill, be- 
cause, he says, it will incur an additional and use- 
less expenditure of at least three million of dollars, 
and increase the patronage of the Executive. Itis 
exceedingly desirable to avoid both of these evils, 
if it were possible; and if the treaty be ratified, 
neither willarise. Butif it be rejected by Mexico, 
we must either submit to them, or do what is 
worse, abandon the prosecution of the war. Who, 
sir, is prepared for this alternative? Who is will- 
ing to surrender the fruits of our brilliant triumphs, 
for considerations like these ? 

But it seems to be the opinion of the honorable 
Senator, that, whether the treaty be or be not rati- 
fied, this same result of evils will follow. That 
gentieman is not the only Senator who, I believe, 
is resting under an erroneous Opinion on the sub- 
ject. ‘That erroneous impression is, that the Pres- 
ident would proceed forthwith to the organization 
of the ten regiments contemplated to be raised by 
the bill, without any regard to the result of pending 
negotiations. Asa matter of course, I have no 
knowledge of what the President would do, whether 
he would await the action of Mexico upon the 
treaty, or immediately raise the regiments. But, 
sir, this bill does not become a law until it shall 
pass the other branch of Congress. This should 
relieve thetmind of every gentleman of any appre- 
hension, that the Executive will anticipate the ac- 
tion upon the treaty, and hastily organize the regi- 
ments Sefore that action shall be ascertained. He 
cannot do so if he were disposed. In all probability, 
this bill will undergo protracted discussion in the 

tepresentative branch, and will not receive their 
decision until the course of Mexico, in relation to 
the treaty, shall be known. In view of this pre- 
sumption, itis important that the Senate pass this 
bill without delay, so that it may be carried to the 
other House in time, for it to deliberate on it fully, 
while the negotiations are in progress. If peace 
should be concluded, the legislation will do no 
harm; but if it should not, then this bill ought to be 
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that we may be delayed as little as possible in a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 
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| Another strong objection to this policy presents 
itself to my mind. It is the difficulty of furnishing 


But if the treaty should not be ratified, and this bill |, supplies to the military stations posted along this 
should be passed, the honorable Senator from South || defensive line. It must be remembered that the line 


Carolina, still contends that we must incur this use- ; 
less expenditure of three millions of dollars, and the 
evils of Executive patronage. For, he says, ‘‘ there 
‘ will be no difficulty in getting officers and men; 
‘they will have no apprehensions of going to Mex- 
‘ico, or fighting future battles; the enlistment will 
‘turn out to be a money speculation.”? [am really | 
at a loss to know how the honorable Senator ar- 
rives at these conclusions. If the officers and men 
be raised, why will they not go to Mexico? Why 
will they not fight battles? Will the war be at an 
end, in the face of the fact of a recent rejection of a 
treaty of peace? And if it be not at an end, and 
the regiments should be organized, who has the 
right to assert that “ the enlistment will turn out to 
be a money speculation?’’ I can only understand 
these assertions of the honorable Senator by refer- 
ence to another portion of his remarks. 
**the sentiment of the whole country is changed 


é says | 


— thus to be occupied is, perhaps, fifteen 
vundred miles in length—that it stretches through 
an uncultivated wilderness, with the Mexicans on 
one side, and no less hostile tribes of Indians on 
the other; so that the supplies, of all kinds, must 
come from the States. The expense, hazard, and 
delay, which must attend transportation traing 
must, therefore, be apparent to all, upon the least 
reflection. In view of these considerations, who 
can predict the loss of life and treasure which must 
ultimately accrue? and who can tell when it will 
terminate by a treaty of peace? 

Another weighty objection with me, is, that we 
acquire no title to the territory thus defended, at 
such expense. ‘Territory thus held, is held only 
by conquest; and the writers on international law 
say, that conquest gives only an inchoate title, 
which is not perfected, except by a treaty of peace, 
Impressed with these views, I cannot approve the 


in reference to the war’’ since he made his speech | policy advocated by the honorable Senator from 


in favor of a defensive line. That, it seems, opened 
their eyes to the consequences, and “they drew 
back and put their seal of disapprobation upon it;”’ | 
and that it would, therefore, ‘* be an idle dream to 
suppose that, in the event of the failure of the trea- 
ty, this war would ever be renewed to be carried on 
vigorously.”’ It must be to this, then, that the 
honorable Senator alludes when he says ‘ the en- 
listment will turn out to be a money speculation.”’ 


But where is the evidence of this great change of | 


public sentiment? Where are to be found the in- 
dications of *‘ this strong disapprobation”’ on the 
part of the people to this war? It is true, the coun- 
try are in favor of peace—anxious for the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, by the two Governments. But 
this by no means proves the war to have become un- 
popular, or that the regiments proposed to be raised 
by this bill, will not be vigorously employed, in the 
prosecution of the war. It is still their country’s 


war; and much as they desire its honorable ter- | 


mination, it is a reflection upon their patriotism to 
suppose, that the people prefer its abandonment, be- 

fore the great object for which it has been waged, 
shall have been accomplished. 
The war having thus become unpopular in the 
estimation of the honorable Senator, he says ‘ only 
one thing can be done:’’ Take the defensive line— 
‘* fall back and take the line of the treaty ’’—** tell 
the Mexican people that we intend to hold it—that 
we are satisfied, if they are.’? Not being a mili- | 
tary man, it would be rather presumptuous in me 
to attempt to argue this policy. It is a military 
| question, and can be properly decided only by men 
skilled in the science of war. But I will venture 
the opinion, that the adoption of this policy will 
neither hasten peace, nor, in the end, prove less 
expensive of life and treasure, than a vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war, as recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive. 


The Mexicans are an obstinate people. | 


This is the character which history awards to them; | 


and they fully exemplified it in their contest with 
Texas. This is known to none, better than to the 
honorable Senator. Indeed, on another occasion, 
_he dwelt upon it with emphasis. This not only 
proves, to my mind, the importance of concentra- 
ting upon them an overwhelming force, in order to 
| convince them of the necessity of yielding to rea- 
sonable terms of peace, but that the adoption of a 


defensive line postpones peace indefinitely. They | 


had failed. How, then, could he have 


South Carolina. It will neither hasten peace, nor, 
in the end, prove less expensive; and, after a lapse 
of years, we might find it absolutely necessary to 
begin—what the President now advises—a more 
_ vigorous prosecution of the war. But, while I do 
not agree with the Senator, that the annexation of 
all Mexico would prove fatal to our institutions, 
yet, if | were convinced that that is the only alter- 
native, (if his policy is rejected,) 1 would go with 
him in the support of a defensive line. Under all 
the circumstances, I believe a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, in the event of the failure of the treaty, 
is the surest method of bringing it to a speedy and 
satisfactory termination. That seems to be the 
course, most strongly indicated by all the lights to 
be gathered from the existing state of things. 
The honorable Senator is further opposed to this 
| bill, because its passage will be a pledge to the Pres- 
ident for a vigorous prosecution of the war. Sir, 
I wish much, to give sucha pledge to the President. 
I wish more—to give such a pledge to the coun- 
try; and, most of all, | wish to give such a pledge 
_to Mexico. This consideration operates power- 
fully with mé, in favor of the passage of the meas- 
ure under consideration. 


| The honorable Senator ‘ detests above all things 


a system of menace or bravado, in the manage- 
ment of our negotiations.’’ This sentiment, doubt- 
less, springs from a lofty virtue which all must 
admire. But this system has always existed and 
will exist, until men shall beat their swords into 

runinghooks and learn war no more. I think, 

owever, the Senator is mistaken in saying ‘it 
‘ was resorted to in our negotiations with Mexico, 
‘and the march of the army under General Taylor 
‘to the Rio Grande was but intended to sustain 
it.” It must be fresh in the recollection of every 
Senator, that, at the suggestion of Mexico, our 
squadron, which lay off Vera Cruz, was with- 
drawn, in advance of Mr. Slidell’s presenting his 
credentials as our envoy, to negotiate the terms of 
settlement; and also, that General Taylor was not 
ordered to the Rio Grande, until the negotiation 
een or- 
| dered there, to sustain the system of menace, which 
| 


| the Senator so much detests? 

I beg leave to notice one other remark of the 
_ honorable Senator from South Carolina. He says, 
‘the President has no right whatever to impose 


are now disorganized and dismayed; but, with- || ‘ taxes, internal or external, on the people of Mex- 


draw our army to a defensive line, and you allow 


them the opportunity to rally and unite, and to | 


choose their own time and place of attack. 


‘ico. It is an act without the authority of the 
‘ Constitution or law, and eminently dangerous to 


I have || *thecountry.”’ This isa grave and serious charge 
no doubt that we are capable of defending such a || against the Executive. 


But is it well founded? I 


line, and repulsing them at every assault, though || presume it will not be denied, that our Govern- 


I am far from believing the force suggested by the 
honorable gentleman would be sufficient for that 
purpose. But having repulsed them, what shall 
we have gained? Nothing but respite, until the 
/ enemy should think proper to make another and 
another attack. Thus we should go on, from year 

| to year—perhaps for twenty years—engaged in the 
small business of repelling petty assaults of the 
Mexicans—bound by a policy which excludes the 
pursuit of them into their own country, for the 
purpose of chastisement. When would this bring 
eace? Where would be the inducement for Mex- 


passed, by the time that fact shall be known, so |, ico to enter into a treaty? 


_ ment has the same belligerent rights, in reference 

to a conquered enemy, that belong to other Pow- 
ers, according to the laws of nations. Can it be 
possible, that our peculiar form of government has 
abridged our rights in this respect? Surely not. 

What, then, are the rights of a nation in war? 
Vattel says, ‘She has a right to weaken her ene- 
| * my, in order to render him incapable of support- 
‘ing his unjust violence—a right to deprive him 
‘of the means of resistance.”” Again: He says, 
_ ** Since the object of a just war is to repress in- 


| ‘justice and violence, and forcibly compel him, 


‘who is deaf to the voice of justice, we have a 


/ = 
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‘right to put in practice against the enemy every 
‘ measure that is necessary, in order to weaken him, 
‘and disable him from resisting us and supporting 
‘ his injustice; and we may choose such methods 
‘as are most efficacious and best calculated to at- 
‘tain the end in view, provided they be not of an 
‘odious kind, nor unjustifiable in themselves, and 
‘prohibited by the law of nature.” This author- 
ity gives very large powers toa nation at war—the 
right to do everything, and choose such modes as are | 
most efficacious. Now, what is more efficacious to 
weaken an enemy, than to cut the ‘‘sinews of 
war,” by taking possession of his revenues? This 
is all that has been done by the President, although 
the honorable Senator thinks proper to character- | 
ize it as a system of taxation imposed on Mexico. 
But Vattel asserts broadly the doctrine of the right 
to levy contributions. ‘* Whoever carries on a 
just war,”’ says the author, ** has a right to make | 
‘the enemy’s country contribute to the support of | 
‘his army, and towards defraying all the charges | 
‘of the war.’’ Now, can the taxes and imposts 
collected from Mexico, by order of the President, 
be viewed in any other light, than as contribu- | 
tions? The principle is the same, no matter by 
what name you characterize the act. 
But while our belligerent rights are not denied, 
it is contended, that they cannot be exercised by | 
the President without authority from Congress. 
It is not necessary to deny this proposition, if I | 
were disposed to do so. To all intents and pur- | 
poses, Congress has given the power to the Presi- | 
dent. On the 13th May, 1846, Congress recognized 
the existence of war between the United States | 
and the Republic of Mexico. The first section of 
that act declares, ‘* That for the purpose of ena- | 
‘bling the Government of the United States to | 
‘prosecute said war to a speedy and successful ter- | 
‘mination, the President be, and he is hereby, au- | 
‘thorized to employ the militia, naval and military | 
‘forces of the Unred States,” &c. By this act, | 
the war became national, and the President, as | 
commander-in-chief, beeame the representative of | 
the Government, for all war purposes. Any other | 
construction would lead to constant and ever recur- | 
ring difficulty. Here is the commander-in-chief | 
three thousand miles from the scene of action. || 
The war is prosecuted in the enemy’s country. | 
Active and speedy measures are to be adopted to | 
weaken the enemy, and cut off his supplies. All || 
these are powers, as I have just shown, incident to | 
astate of war, agreeably to the law of nations. Isit_ 
rossible, under these circumstances, that the Chief | 
Magistrate must consult Congress, and obtain au- | 
thority, for every movement of the army, and every |, 
operation which the success of the military service 
may demand? Must he submit his plans, thus | 
expose them to the enemy, and run the hazard of | 
having them defeated at last, after a protracted dis- | 
cussionin Congress? Whatisto become of thearmy | 
during all this time? Sir, Congress is too large a | 
body to constitute a safe council of war. It takes | 
| 
| 
j 
| 


them too long to decide questions, and their de- |, 
cisions are too much under the control of partisan 

feeling. They therefore acted wisely in confiding 

the conduct of the war to the Executive. I do not 

deny that Congress may at any time instruct the 

President as to the management of the war—may 

enlarge or restrict his powers. But in the absence | 
of sach instructions by Congress, and when, by | 
the law recognizing the existence of the war, it ia || 
expressly declared, that in order ‘‘ to prosecute it | 
to a speedy and successful termination, he is autho- | 
rized to employ the militia, naval and military forces | 
of the United States,” is it not evident, that Con- | 
gress intended to vest him with a sound discretion, | 
to be exercised according to the established rules | 
appertaining to a state of war? I have no doubt 
of it. I have no doubt that, under this act, the i 
Presideat is clothed with power, and was intended | 
to be clothed with the power, to do everything | 
necessary to prosecute the war to a speedy and | 
successful termination, which Congress itself could 
do. The evidence, that I am right in this construc- | 
tion, is conclusive. The war has now existed nearly || 
two years. The President, at proper intervals, | 
during that time, has informed Congress of the | 
mode and success of its prosecution; twice have 

they voted men and money, and placed them at the | 
disposal of the President, in order still to carry it | 
on, and have given no expression of opinion, that 

he had abused his powers, or exercised any, not '! 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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addition of slave States into the Union. 


_ added to our 


~ 


intended to be conferred by the act recognizing the 
existence of the war. Does not this show, that 
Congress intended to confide to him the whole 
management of the war? If, however, they think 


, he has abused that confidence, or are unwilling 


longer to extend it, it is perfectly competent for 
them to withdraw or limit it. But until this is 
done, all the power of this Government which is 
incident toa state of war, under the law of nations, 
is vested in him, by virtue of the law of Congress 
which recognized its existence, and placed at his 
disposal, without instruction, the means for its 
prosecution. The Executive, therefore, is not 
guilty of those gross violations of the Constitution 
and law, which are alleged against him by the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina, 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Batpwyin,]| in his remarks yesterday, opposed the 
passage of this bill, and, indeed, the further pros- 
ecution of the war, because it looked to the acqui- 
sition of territory; and he is unfavorable to the 
acquisition of territory, because it will bring an 
Sir, when 
was the political school, to which that gentleman 
belongs, ever friendly to the extension of the limits 
of our Republic ? 


sition of Louisiana, and Florida, and Texas? But, | 


despite their opposition, all these States have been 

Sontsdioney: and who will say our 
country is less prosperous, or our institutions less 
stable, in consequence of such accessions? South- 
ern Whig Senators are opposed to the extension of 


| territory, for the fear that it will result in the addi- 


tion of free States tothe Union. With great respect, 
sir, I venture the opinion, that this is not the true 
position for Southern statesmen to occupy. It is 


/ an admission of our weakness, in the councils of 


the Government, before our strength is tested. It 
is retreating before we are attacked. But these 
views, heterogeneous as they are, bring together 
these two classes of statesmen, and associate them 
in united opposition to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. It presents a singular phenomenon in 
politics—an alliance between New England anti- 
slavery and Southern Whigery—a mechanical 
mixture, without, I trust, the least possible chem- 
ical affinity. But I think it is wrong, because it 
implies a distrust, each, of the fidelity of the other, 
to the Constitution. In the deliberations of this 
body, the question of slavery should never be 
touched. By the Constitution, Congress has no 


jurisdiction whatever over the subject. If all par-_ 


ties would stand upon that platform, no note of 
discord, in relation to this delicate question, would 
ever disturb the harmony of our deliberations. It 


| belongs to the people of the territory which may 


be acquired. By the right of self-government— 
which is dear to every American—they should be 

ermitted to determine for themselves, in their po- 
litical organization, whether or not they will toler- 
ate involuntary servitude. Are not our Northern 
brethren content to rest this subject here? Are they 
unwilling to trust the people with the privilege of 


judging for themselves, and forming their own laws | 


and municipal regulations? Then, all they have 


todo, is, to stand by the Constitution—abstain from | 


what it prohibits, and do nothing but what it per- 
mits. 
far as I am informed, are willing to meet them— 
they will meet them upon no other. Here, and 
here alone, is safety for the Republic; and here, if 


sents no just cause of alarm, so far as slavery is 
concerned. Those whose business it will become, 
will settle it for themselves; and however they may 
settle it, it should be a source of grievance to none. 
These same arguments were used against the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, and have been revived, at all 
times, when territory was about to be acquired. 
If they are sound now, they were sound then; and 
if fraught with the mischief predicted, an impas- 
sable wall should, long since, have been erected 
around the confines of the Republic. 


n this ground, all parties at the South, so | 


But, sir, I have no fear that the acquisition of | 


territory will weaken our institutions. Such an 
idea is forbidden by the history of the past. What 
Mr. Monroe said, in his message of 1823, I still 
believe to be true: ‘* That this expansion of pop- 
‘ ulation and accession of new States to our Union 
‘have had the happiest effect on all its great in- 
‘tevests. That it hee eminently augmented our 
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nicipal and domestic regulations. 


| would have stood thus lone 
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‘ ability as a Power, is admitted by all.”” There is 
nothing in the form or nature of our Government 
unfavorable to its extension over a wide territory. 
Indeed, I believe it the best adapted of any other, to 
such expansion. The nice adjustment between 
the powers and relations of the Federal and State 
governments; the limitation of the former to the 
objects of foreign relations and commerce, and the 
unabated sovereignty cf the latter, except for these 
purposes, secure the strength of a monarchy, on 
the one hand, for protection and defence, and the 
freedom of distinct republics, on the other, for mu- 
Indeed, I am 
disposed seriously to doubt, whether our Republic 

¢, if its limits had been 
confined to the original thirteen States. Suppose 


| the present population of the United States were 


| to convulsions and bloodshed. 


crowded within their borders, how dense a mass 
of human beings! Who does not know how rest- 
less, inflammable, and uncontrollable are men, un- 
less highly intelligent and virtuous, when thrown 
togetherin greatnumbers? Their interestsand pur- 
suits conflict, and collisionsare generated which lead 
3ut our increase of 


territory has diluted our population, It has cheap- 


Did they not oppose the acqui- || 


_gality, and virtue. 


| 


ened the price of land; this has invited to the pur- 
suits of agriculture; and, in all ages, agriculture 
has been friendly to the promotion of peace, fru- 
Hence, we have escaped the 
popular convulsions which so often scourge the 
nations of the Eastern World; and our Govern- 
ment has flourished in the greenness of youth, with 
but few exhibitions of riot, and not one of civil 


| revolution. 


These views gather strength, when we contem- 
plate the vast and ever-increasing stream of immi- 
gration which is flowing into our country, from 
every transatlantic nation. The Old World swarms 


| with a population, restless under the yoke of civil 


| the ills and horrors of hunger and starvation. 


oppression, and millions of whom are enduring 
To 


them, ours is the promised land. Its free institu- 


| tions pledge them liberty, and its teeming fertility 


promises them food. Hither they will come, and 
who would close our doors against them? We 
have bread enough, and to spare; and the unfelled 
wilderness, which stretches to the far-distant shores 
of the Pacific, invites them to occupy, and obey the 
first great law of civilization, by cultivating its 
soil. Sheltered under the broad gis of our Gov- 
ernment, they will flourish in the enjoyment of 
freedom; and in the pursuits of agriculture, they 
will be elevated to the dignity of virtue and refine- 


/ment. Vast as is the area of our surplus territory at 


| the sword. ; 
| has been, and the increase of our aa 
they will stand, the increase of our territory pre- || = 


present, few years will elapse, before we shall find 
more, not only to be convenient, but necessary. 

In the progress of the discussions on the topics 
ieminaniaaah the war, a good deal has been said 
in ridicule, of what is called, ‘* manifest destiny.”” 
Now, sir, I am a believer in this doctrine; but I 
would not employ precisely these words to express 
my opinion. I would say, that I believe it to be 
the manifest design of Providence, either that the 
whole of North America should be embraced with- 
in our Republic, or that, through the influence of 
our institutions, it is to become the theatre of the 
highest civilization and freedom. Yet, sir, I am 
no propagandist. I would not force the adoption 
of our form of Government upon any people, by 
But if war is forced upon us, as this 
and 


consequently the extension of the area of human 


| liberty and happiness, shall be one of the incidents 


| the high purposes of a wise Providence. 


of such a contest, I believe we should be recreant 
to our noble mission, if we refused acquiescence in 
War has 


its evils. In all ages it has been the minister of 


| wholesale death and appalling desolation; but how- 


| 
i 
| 
} 
} 


ever inscrutable to us, it has also been made, by 
the Allwise Dispenser of events, the instrument- 
ality of accomplishing the great end of human ele- 
vation and human happiness. Civilization, like 
her heaven-born pioneer mother, Christianity, has 
been compelled to force on her steady march, for 
more than eighteen hundred years, amidst the rev- 
olutions of empires, which have stained with blood 
her robe of whiteness. But, converting every ob- 
stacle to her progress into a weapon of victory, she 
shall encincture the globe with her girdle of light. 
It-is in this view, that I subscribe to the doctrine of 
‘‘ manifest destiny.” It is in this view, that I be- 


‘ resources, and added to our strength and respect- | lieve the whole of North America is consecrated to 
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freedom. Neither legislation nor treaties can set 
bounds to the triumphant spirit of the age, which 
threatens thrones and dynasties, and augurs an en- 
tire remodeling and renovation of the social and 
political condition of the world. The results of 
war and the developments of science are but the 
echoes of the voice of prophecy. The one opens 
the door for civilization, and the other sends its 
ministers by the power of steam, and speeds them 
upon the wing of the “ seraphic lightning.’’ 

I will not detain the Senate longer. I thank them 
for their kind indulgence towards me, while offer- 


ing these desultory remarks. I shall vote for the 
passage of this bill, 





DEFICIENCY OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
February 28, 1848, 

In Committee of the Whole, on the Bill to supply 
the deficiency of Appropriations for the year 
ending 30th June, 1348. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said: 

He had entertained no expectation of addressing 
the -ommittee until within the last few minutes, nor 
did he intend to detain them long. Reference had 
been made to the “* Whig party,” and attempts 
were put forth to hold that party responsible for 
the doings of this House, for the reason, as it is 
eaid, that we have the majority. [am disposed 
(said he) to take issue with gentlemen on that 
woimt. know of no party question on which we 
lave a majority. It is entirely doubtful whether 
either party has a majority on any matter of party 
policy. 

If we take the issues of 1844 as a test, it is cer- 
tain that we have not,a majority. The Whigs 
were then unanimously opposed to this war. No 
man of our party then hesitated to execrate and 
condemn it. It 1s certain that now a decided ma- 
jority of this House are in favor of its support. 
The entire party was then opposed to the extension 
of slavery. The vote of this morning shows that 
a majority of thirteen in this body are in favor of 
extending the curse of human bondage upon soil 
now free. It is equally certain that the Whigs are 
in a minority on the subject of a protective tariff, 
and upon the issue of distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands;-in short, we have not the power 
to carry out any question of party policy. I there- 
fore repeat, that the Whig party have not a major- 
ity on this floor. 

The issues adopted in 1844 were of transcendent 
importance. On the 8th of August, 1843, the Sec- 


retary of State brought to the public consideration | 


doctrines unheard of unul that ume. In his letter of 
that date to our ** chargé d’affaires’’ in Texas, he 
declared it the duty of the Federal Government to 
take jurisdiction of the institution of domestic 
slavery. The Democratic party in this Hall re- 
sponded to the sentiment; and it was repeated in 
the other end of the Capitol. Southern primary 
conventions echoed the principle, and stump ora- 
tors repeated it all through the slave States, and 
in some of the northern portions of the Union. 
The annexation of Texas, in order to secure slave- 
ry in that Government, and to strengthen it in this, 
became the avowed doctrine of the Democratic 
party. They tendered to us that issue. Mr. Clay, 
in his speech at Raleigh, North Carolina, in April 
of that year, in laying down his synopsis of Whig 
doctrine, declared that * the support by each State of 
ils own peculiar and domestic institutions,’ consti- 
tutes the 9th article of political faith in the Whig 
creed. Long before that time, as early as Febru- 
ary, 1839, in the Senate of the United States, he 
had declared that ‘* Congress possessed no power 


eficiency of Appropriations 


tined, I fear, to overthrow our institutions. We 
then took our position as a party against the ex- 
tension of slavery. That position was well defined, 
We then laid the foundation of our political faith 
upon the rock of the Constitution. hen it was 
asserted in this Hall that the Federal Government 
was bound to protect and uphold the slavery of the 
South, the Whigs denied the doctrine. Such, too, 
was the case in the other end of the Capitol. Du- 
ring the recess of Congress, Mr. Clay, in a letter 
to the ** Lexington Observer,’ declared “ that Con- 
‘ gress possessed no power whatever over the institu- 
‘tion of slavery; that its existence, maintenance, and 
* continuance, depended exclusively upon the power and 
* authority of the several States in which it is situated.” 
Thus was the position of our party, as well as that 
of our opponents, rendered distinct and obvious. 
A large portion of the Whig party will adhere to 
that position, let what may betide us. No seduc- 
tions will entice us from it; and no array of influ- 
ence against us will induce an abandonment of it. 
I now hazard the declaration, that on this princi- 
ple of opposing all attempts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to extend and uphold that institution, | 
against all interference or connection with slavery, 

beyond that which is provided for in the Consti- | 
tution, is now based a party, or the germ of a party, 

that will at no distant day become dominant in this 

nation. That party, call it what you may, will 

oceupy the ground maintained by the Whigs in 

1844, and will oppose all propagan 

and all attempts to throwits burdens, its disgrace, 
or its guilt upon the people of the free States. The 


they are in fact forgotten. Who now speaks of a 
protective tariff? Who in this Hall attempts to 


Or who complains of its burdens upon the slave 
labor of the South?) Who now occupies time on 
the subject of harbor or river improvements? We 
have no funds for such purposes. They are ab- 
sorbed in a war waged for the extension of slavery, 
and the President has indicated his intention to veto | 
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it; and I think they will adhere to their present 
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position. 


The war in which we are engaged is but a con. 
sequence of our efforts to extend slavery by the 
annexation of Texas. I[t was foretokd by Whicg 
who fully examined the subject. Mr. Clay i. 
clared annexation and war to be identical. ~ The 
consequences of that outrage were proclaimed jy 
this Hall, and in the other end of the Capito! 
through the public press, and by public speeches 
throughout the nation. The vast expenditure of 
blood and treasure in this war, its crimes of deep 
and damning dye, its withering effect upon the 
public morals, its national disgrace, were foreto|d 
with almost as much accuracy as the pen of the 
historian will hereafter record them. The embar- 
rassing circumstances with which we are now sur- 
rounded were fully anticipated and described. At 
that time, our position, as a party, was that of un- 
mistakable opposition to this war. We did not 
cease to condemn it, from the first agitation of the 
subject ofannexing Texas up tothe I1th May, 1846, 
that ill-fated day, when most of our party, under 
embarrassing considerations, and in the moments 
of excitement, voted to recognize this miseralle 
war, brought on, as it had been, by the President, 


| I mean no disrespect to those friends; they were 
/ as Sincere and as patriotic as thase who differed 


| from them. 


But they will permit me to say, that 


| L regarded that vote as a surrender of a great por- 


ism of slavery, | 


tion of our moral power. They felt constrained to 
vote for that most obnoxious measure ever brought 


forward by the opposite party: and, subsequently, 
old issues between the parties are lost sight of; | 


the most of them voted to give the President men 
and money to carry on this work of devastation 


‘and death. This, 1 think, was a tacit admission 
illustrate its benefits to the free labor of the North? | 


that the war had been justly commenced. 

1 would cast no reflections upon my polit il 
friends; but I must say, that I have ever regarded 
it as wholly inconsistent for Whigs to condemn 
the war, and at the same time to lend their votes 
and influence to carry iton. The idea that gen- 
tlemen here are constrained to do wrong is, in my 


any bill for that purpose. No one alludes to a! humble apprehension, absurd. 


Bank of the United States; and no one complains 


I fully concur in what was well said by my col- 


of the sub-treasury; and the division of the funds | league, [Mr. Scuenck,] that we are following in 


arising from the sale of the public lands is not spo- 
ken of. These issues are laid aside, and we are 
now altogether absorbed in the great question of 
extending and upholding slavery, and maintaining 
the war which has resulted from that policy. The 
old organizations are in a degree broken up; the 
old lines of demarcation have become obscure and 
uncertain, whenever this subject is presented; some | 
who have been called Whigs leave us, and some 


us. New political associations are gradually form- 
ing, and have been for years. The trammels of 
party are often broken: and no power can again 
unite either Whig or Democratic parties in an 
measure to extend slavery, or to uphold it. When- 
ever this subject comes up, each party for the time 
being is disbanded. 

Where now is the Democratic party in the State 
of New York? It is most effectually disbanded; 


, 
such will soon be the case in all of the free States; 
the attempts to lead them to the support of slavery, 
to extend it upon territory now free, has alarmed 
the honest and humane members of it; they refuse 
longer to be made the dupes of the slave power. 


Like honest men, they have cast off their servile 


leaders; they have thrown the old party issues to 


the four winds of heaven; and, like true patriots, 


| they are adopting the high and holy principles of 


* whatever ever the institution of slavery, except asit 


‘relates to representation, taxation, and the power to 
‘ restore fugitive slaves.”’ ‘* All other powers”? (said 
he) ** were retained by the States.” Thus standing 
upon the position he had previously assumed, he 
aceepted the issue. The Whig party, through him, 
adopted it, and this question of upholding, extend- 
ing, and perpetuating the institution of slavery, 
became the great absorbing issue, which, hke 


‘* man’s inalienable rights” as the basis of their poli- 
tical action. I know it is usual for Whigs to dis- 
trust and to cast suspicion upon the political move- 
ments of those who have heretofore acted with the 
Democratic party. I do not participate in that 
feeling. In the last Congress there were good men 
and true belonging to the other side of this Hall; 
and I trust there is a still greater number of them in 
this body now than at any former period. I cannot | 
approve of their support of this war. Iam com- | 
pelled to judge them on this point by the same | 
rules by which I judge those who call themselves | 
Whigs. Believing the war unjust and barbarous, | 


_ it follows, in my judgment, that all who support it | 


must be wrong, whether they be called Whigs or 
Democrats; but, on the question of extending sla- 
very, | regard a portion of the Democratic party 


Aaron’s rod, swallowed up all others, and is des- || in all the free States as unalterably pledged against 


the footsteps of our opponents. At the last ses- 
sion they appropriated money in their estimation 
sufficient to continue the work of bloodshed in 
Mexico up to the 31st of June next. But the elec- 
tions have changed the character of the House 
since that time. And the Whigs are now said to 


| have the control of business in this body. Has 


there been any change of policy by placing the 


_ power in Whig hands? Not any. The bill be- 
who have been called Democrats now vote with 
| 
| 


fore us appropriates twelve millions of dollars to 
carry out the Democratic measures of continuing 
the war. Now, sir, if we pass this bill, where is 
the distinction between their measures and ours? 
If we adopt their policy, ought we not also toadopt 
their name? If there be no difference between 
them and us, why should we profess to constitute 
a different party? ‘‘A rose would smell as swect 
by any other name.”’ If we look back to 1844, 
and say as we then said, that no Whigs can sup- 
port this iniquitous war, we must say that the 
hig party is dissolved. 

Mr. Chairman, it is due to myself to say, that I 
never have, and | think I never shall, vote a dollar 
to carry on this war. I have too long and too ar- 
dently denounced it as unjust and wicked to turn 
round now and support it. In saying this I cast 
no imputations upon my friends who sustain it. 
They are as sincere and as patriotic as thyself. 
But [ am constrained to say, that so far as this war 
is concerned, it has become a matter of some diffi- 
culty with me to discern between Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats. Standing now as I did in 1844, unqualifiedly 
opposed to the war, in all its phases, in ils gen- 
erals, and in its details, I have seen a portion of this 
body, who stood with me at that time, leave the 


| policy which then guided us, and go over to the 


support of measures which we then condemned. I 
repeat, that 1 impute to them no motives other than 
of patriotism; but I may be permitted to say, that 
I have yet seen no cause for changing my position 
on this subject. If other gentlemen feel it their 
duty to sustain the war, they will of course do so. 
I haye no fault to find with them; ‘to our own 
masters we must each stand or fall.”’ 

The Committee of Ways and Means have re- 
ported bills appropriating all the treasure, I believe, 
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demanded by the President for carrying on the 
war. They act as our agent; and the Whig party 
now stands before the country in the attitude of 
sustaining and continuing the war which we have 
so much denounced, I regard this asa false posi- 
tion. | do not think the Whig party of the nation 
desire to take upon themselves the guilt and odium 
attached to the devastation of Mexico. I think a 
large anierty of the Whig members of this House 
would have been pleased to see bills reported ap- 
propriating all the means necessary to bring our 
army back to our own territory in safety. In that 
event, if enough of our party had felt disposed to 
unite with the Democrats to change such bills, so 
as to grant the men and money necessary to con- 
tinue the work of conquest, they could have done 
so. The responsibility would then have rested 
where it should rest—on those who intentionally 
sustain the war. But as the facts now exist, the 
Whig party have in a great degree relieved the 
President and his party of their responsibility, and | 
have taken it upon ourselves. 
This state of things I had greatly desired-to avoid. 
I had foretold its existence in December last, prior 
to the organization of this House; and to my Whig | 
colleagues I expressed my determination to have 
no share in producing it. I was then conscious | 
that the honorable gentleman who now fills the 
office of Speaker, if elected, would so constitute 
the Committee of Ways and Means as to secure 
the reports of bills appropriating the necessary | 
means to continue the work of rapine and murder 
in Mexico. I mention these things with perfect | 
respect for the honorable Speaker and the honora- 
ble members composing the committee to which I 
have alluded. I presume their motives to be as 
pure as ny own, but I could not bring my mind to 
agree to this policy. Every sentiment of my heart 
was opposed to it. I was therefore compelled to 
vote against the election of the honorable gentle- 
man who now fills that office. 1 had denounced 
the President for involving us in a war which I | 
deemed barbarous and criminal. Nor could I dis- 
cover any good reason to believe that the work of | 
cutting Mexican throats had become sanctified in | 
the sight of Heaven by its continuance. With 
such feelings, I could not lend my vote to assist in | 
electing any man to office who [ believed would 
exert his official influence in favor of continuing | 
this war. I then felt, and I now feel, that had | 
voted for the election of any man, knowing that | 
his official influence would be thus exerted, I 
should have involved myself in the guilt attached || 
to the wholesale murders carried on in Mexico. I 
therefore refused to vote for the gentleman nomi- 
nated, for the reason that I believed he would ar- | 
range the Committee of Waysand Means precisely | 
as he has done; and that the policy of the Admin- | 
istration in regard to this war would be sustained 
by the Whig party, which would be thus made to 
assume its odium. 
Sir, | would not participate in such responsibil- | 
ity. I intended to lustrate myself and the people | 
whom [represent from the guilt attached to the 
murder of our fellow beings in Mexico. When 
Pilate, a pagan governor, saw that the people were | 
determined on shedding innocent blood, he took | 
water and washed his hands, declaring himself-ex- || 
empt from the crime they were about to commit; 
and shall 1, a professing Christian, and representing 
a Christian people, hesitate to wash my hands of the 
overwhelming crimes of this war? No, sir, never. 
In saying this, I judge for no other person than | 
those whom I represent. I regard every life sacri- 
ficed in this war a murder, attended with all the 
moral guilt attached to that crime. That guilt, in 
my view, must rest upon all who aid in carrying 
on hostilities in Mexico; and I wish it to be dis- 
tnctly understood, that no party ties nor party 
— could induce me to participate in such guilt 
would not leave the position which our whole 
party maintained in 1844, to unite with our Oppo- 
nents to sustain a war which we then so loud! 
condemned. If we were right in opposing it then 
we must be wrong in supporting it now: * Men 
often change; principles never.”” 
_ The Whig party is also placed in a false posi- 
tion on another subject. We have ever Reid 
asa party, that the Federal Government has no 
power over the institution of domestic slavery. 
As before stated, Mr. Clay, in 1844, denied that | 
Congress possessed any powers in regard to sla- || 
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very. I believed Mr. Clay to be correct in that po- 
sition. Indeed, the whole Whig party declared 
the doctrine true. I still adhere to that position 
as firmly as in 1844. But, sir, look at your Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and that upon 
the Judiciary. They are the organs of the Whig 
party. To those committees we have sent vast 
numbers of petitions praying us to withdraw all 
support of the slave trade in this District, and 
to cease all interference to support the institution 
of slavery. But no response is made to those pe- 
titions. They are held in silence. The slave trade 
is carried on here, as it were, under the very folds 
of our national flag. We see our servants seized 
in our very presence, ironed, gagged, and hurried 
to the slave market; yet those committees remain 
silent. No outrage upon humanity can extort from 
them areport either in favor of this traffic or against 
it. IT intend doing these gentlemen no injustice. 
But, sir, we know, from the votes of this body 
given on different occasions, that the Whig party 
in this Hall are not in favor of supporting this 
traffic in human flesh. A large majority of it, I 
believe, are opposed to it; yet before the country 
we stand in the attitude of protecting that commerce 
which has so long disgraced the nation. Of this 
heaven-defying outrage upon the rights of a por- 
tion of our race I am also exempt. [tis due to 
myself and those whom I represent that I should 
say, I do not share in the responsibility of sustain- ° 
ing it. I was perfectly conscious that this state of 


things would follow the election of our present 


Speaker. I shall do that gentleman no injustice 
when I say, that I told my friends before his nom- 
ination that, if elected, he would so constitute those 
committees as to protect and sustain this infamous 
traffic. Ido not impute to him any improper mo- 
tive or design. He doubtless regards it as a duty; 
but I was unwilling to vote for any man who would 
use his official powers for such purposes, either 
from principle or from policy. On this subject, 
we find Whigs sustaining the slave trade, and 
Democrats voting against it. Party lines have be- 
come obscure on this question also. A portion of 
both parties desire to see the Government separated 
from the support of crimes daily committed in this 
city, the perpetration of which upon the shores of 

frica we punish with death. 

Sir, I believe the great body of the people of 


| both parties in the free States abhor the slave trade. 


They desire to be free from its crimes; they detest 
its abominations, and will hold responsible those 
who prostitute the powers of the Government to 
sustain it. 

Another important point has not escaped the no- 
tice of the public. While the Whigs, as a party, 
have manifested the most determined hostility to 
the war, denouncing it as wicked, unjust, and bar- | 
barous, as an accumulation of crime beyond concep- 
tion, they have been called on here to express their | 
profound gratitude to those who have voluntarily 
engaged in this work of slaughtering our race. I 
am aware of the fine-drawn casuistry which teaches 
us to denounce the crime, while we praise those 
who commit it; to execrate the slaughter of women 
and children at Monterey and at Vera Cruz, while 
here, in this Hall, we tender a nation’s gratitude 
to those who voluntarily guided and directed the 
butchery. I have been unable to discover the force 
of such reasoning. Probably I have not apprecia- 
ted the argument; certainly I cannot agree to the 
doctrine. One of the officers, to whom the thanks 
of Congress were thus tendered, was my personal 
and political friend; one who had done much to 
save the nation from the horrors of war in 1839, 
when hostilities hovered over our northeastern 


frontier. That was an elevated and noble example | 


of philanthropy and patriotism; one for which I 
would gladly have united in a vote of thanks. But | 


_when those high officers went to Mexico to engage 
_in devastating that country, in cannonading their 


cities,and in the slaughter of their people, they did 
so voluntarily; there was no compulsion in the busi- 
ness. I think that a Roman firmness and unbend- | 
ing integrity should then have characterized their | 
conduct. Thev should instantly have resigned their 

offices, refused to enter upon the work of butcher- 
ing a foreign people, and retired to their homes, 
and received the approval of their consciences, 


the gratitude of all good men, and the smiles of | 
Heaven. 
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charge of our armies, and became the instruments 
of carrying out the designs of vaulting ambition, 
and of executing deeds at the contemplation of 
which my soul shrinks back with horror. For 
those acts I felt no pulsation of gratitude. Had I 
voted for the resolutions, | should have belied my 
conscience, and done violence to truth. I had at 
first thought I would remain silent when the vote 
should be taken, but further consideration con- 
vinced me that it was my duty to vote against the 
resolutions. I was unwilling by my silence to 
encourage the thirst for military eclat which they 
were calculated to inspire. But on this subject both 
parties fully united; all party distinctions were lost 
sight of, and I found myself in the very extraor- 
dinary position of voting alone in this body. But 
even though my vote stands solitary upon the 
record, I feel willing that it should pass the test of 
an enlightened people. I have witnessed the bale- 
ful effects of a standing army. It has brought us 
into this war. Had we been destitute of an arniy, 
the President would have been unable to involve 
us in hostilities with Mexico. The nation is now 
‘sustaining an army in that country at an expense 
of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
per day. This sum is drawn from the hard earn- 
ings of the toiling millions; and what do they get 
in return?) Why, they subject the people of Mex- 
ico to our will. We, who have declared that al! 
men are born free and equal, ‘* that to secure our 
natural rights governments are formed among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,’? now squander untold millions for little 
purpose, except to give evidence of our own want 
of sincerity in the professions we have made to the 
world. We see the officers of the army on every 
street of this city, living at their ease, and at the 
expense of those who toil for their daily bread. 
These things are inconsistent with republican in- 
| Stitutions. Rather than vote for resolutions laud- 
ing our military officers for shedding the blood of 
our fellow men, I would vote to bring back the 
fifty thousand troops from Mexico and dishand 
them. I would have them retarn to civil life; I 
would have each earn his own support, and by his 
labor contribute something to the general wealth of 
the nation. The army is a cancer upon the body 
politic. Itis striking its fibres into the vital parts 
of society, and extending its virus into the veins 
and arteries of the Government; and, if continued, 
must sooner or later dissolve our institutions, It 
has already assumed an importance which must 
strike the reflecting portion of our people with as- 
tonishment. 

On the 4th July last, at an encampment far in 
the interior of Mexico, at a meeting of the officers 
of our army, one of their number was nominated 
for the highest office in the gift of the American 

eople. Thus early in the history of this nation 
i an attempt been made by the army to dictate 
to the people a President—to send us from the 
camp a man to guide our ship of state—one whose 
hands are dripping with human gore, so that, when 
he shall lay his fingers upon the book to take the 
| oath of office, he may leave the sacred volume pol- 
luted with the blood of innocence. Are such things 
becoming a moral, a Christian people? 
Yet both political parties vote resolutions which 
in their tendency serve to encourage our citizens 
to leave the peaceful vocations of civil life and enter 
the army. I regard the policy wrong, and its in- 
| fluence deleterious. All such votes of our party 
paralyze our moral power, and take from us the 
ability to do that good for our country which we 
might otherwise effect. I think our legislation 
should be placed upon high moral grounds; that 
we should here, in our official acts, adhere to the 
same rigid morality that we practise in private life. 
I do not know that it is more criminal in the sight 
of Heaven for a nian in private life to lend his 
counsel and influence to shed innocent blood, than 
it is for him in this Hall to vote to sacrifice the 
lives of hundreds and thousands of innocent people. 
if a man in private life lends his counsel or his in- 
fluence to shed the blood of his fellow-man, he is 
‘hanged, as unworthy of longer associating with 


| human beings; but if he voluntarily enters the 


army, and goes to Mexico, and there aids in slay- 
ing hundreds of men, women, and children, who 
never injured us or our nation, why, sir, we tender 
| him the thanks of Congress—we express to him 


But, sir, these officers went to Mexico, took || our nation’s gratitude. 
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Mr. Chairman, this morality will not stand the 
test of conscientious scrutiny. Our political mo- 
rality is certainly of doubtful character. No man 
dares practise im private life upon the principles 
which guide our votes in this Hall. | am aware, 
sir, that it is said that the public mind is not pre- 
pared to adopt the same morality in our legislation 
which we practise at home. Seeded that fact 
depends upon us who act for the public. Let us but 
rigidly adhere to the dictates of a pure morality 
here, and | entertain no hesitation that the people 
will justify us. Ido not believe that those who 
rent us here intended that we should leave our 
morality at home, or that we should forget our 
moral responsibility while engaged in the work of 
levisiation. 

In what I say against war, I allude only to for- 
enrn wars—to wars of conquest and aggression: I 
muke no allusion to wars of defence; 1 believe 
them justifiable and proper; self-defence is the first 
law of nature: and were | a Mexican, as I am an 
American, | would meet your army at the frontier 
with a sword m one hand and a torch in the other, 
and, by every means which God has given me, | 
would defend my country. 

When, in March, 1843, I, together with twenty 
other Whig members of this body, including the 
venerable member whose shrouded seat reminds 
us of the bereavement which our country has 
recently sustained, by a published manifesto called 
the attention of the people to the annexation of 
‘Texas as the commencement of a system of con- 
quest and military acquisition which must in time 
prove fatal to our institutions, we meant what we 
seid, tis true that our efforts to arouse the pub- 
lic mind to the evils which we clearly foresaw, 
proved useless. Our warnings, like those of Cas- 
sandra, were not credited; they fell dead upon the 
ears of the people. But we now see our predic- 
tions fully verified. Sir, | must have read the 
history of our race in vain, if this fostering of a 
military spirit does not bring upon our nation con- 
sequences of the most dangerous character. I am 
aware that itis said that these resolutions of thanks 
were nothing more than a scheme of President- | 
making which ts regularly manifested in this Hall 
once in every four years; but the presentation of 
the first was evidently designed to carry out the 
nomination made in Mexico, to which I have 
alluded. 

From an early period of the session, we have 
heard gentlemen, in their speeches, lending aid 
and giving influence to this plan of foisting upon 
the people a President whose only recommend- 
ation is his miktary fame. If military service 
qualifies a man for the highest office of govern- 
ment, itis easy to see that our minor offices will 
be filled with the same class; and the day is near, 
when our Government must become a “ military 
republic.’’ When I have heard gentlemen speak - 
ing of the popularity of the distinguished officer 
to whom I have alluded, and of that political mil- 
lenium when all parties are to unite in his support, 
I have desired to inquire what were the principles 
on which he would, if elected, administer the Gov- 
ernment? And, with permission of the committee, 
I will propound, through the Chair, a question to 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Man- 
ufactures, ‘That gentleman has acquired a fame 
for his able defence of the protective policy. He 
is known as one of its ablest advocates. He has 
also taken occasion on this floor, ina public speech, 
to express his high admiration of the distinguished 
military officer who was nominated in Mexico, and 
his ardent hopes and confident belief in his tri- 
umphant success. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to inquire of that gentlewan, whether General Tay- 
lor is in faver of a protective tariff? 

Nr. ANDREW STEWART, of Pennsylvania, 
announced that he was. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said, he was happy to hear it. | 
[had not been aware (said he) that we possessed | 
evidence to justify us in believing that he was thus 
favorable to northern interests. But | also desire 
to ascertain, whether the free-trade men of South 
Carolina, who are equally zealous in the support 
of General Taylor, are not equally sure that he is | 
in favor of their policy? 

A voice answered, ‘* Yes.’’] 

ir. GIDDINGS. Of course. They will never 
support a man who is in favor of the protective 
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and the most determined adherents of a protective 
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tariff, are to unite in support of a distinguished |) 


military officer for President. Each knows that | 
he or his allies must find themselves deceived after 
the election. 
him, and each rejoicing in the thought that it will | 
be those acting with him. 
any evidence of General Taylor’s real views; but 
each is willing to bring his political principles into | 
common stock, and hazard the chance of drawing 
out those of his former opponent. They are wil- 
ling to stake their whole political fortunes upon 
the opinions of General Taylor, each thinking he 
is to overreach the other, and rejoicing in the ex- 


pectation of success; confident that, if they succeed | 
in electing their man, he will surely gain a Presi- 


dent, if he lose his principles. 

But I desire to understand General Taylor’s 
sentiments upon other subjects. I now refer to the 
improvement of our lake harbors, and our river 
navigation. These are matters of interest in almost 
all our northern States. Our people will not be 
likely to cast their votes for any man who is not 
known to be favorably disposed towards our do- 
mestic commerce. If, therefore, some one of those 
gentlemen from the free States, who are expecting 
to be Vice President under General Taylor, will 
inform us whether that gentleman is favorable to 


such improvements, I shall feel under obligations | 


to him. 


Mr. STEWART replied, that General Taylor 


had said, he would pursue the policy of General | 


_ Washington, if elected. 


Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. We had no lake, 
harbor, nor river improvements in the days of Gen- 
eral Washington. 
those who have steadily opposed such improve- 


But I wish to know, whether | 


ments, and are now supporters of General Taylor, | 


are not equally certain that he will veto any bill 
for such purpose? 

[Several voices responded, ** Yes.’’] 

Mr. GIDDINGS continued. Nothing is more 
certain. 

I have propounded these interrogatories, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to exhibit to this body and to 
the country the entire inability on the part of the 
friends of General Taylor to state the political 
views of that genueman on any of the important 
subjects of the day. I say nothing disrespectful 
of General Taylor. I know nothing against his 
political principles. 
them. Indeed, I believe in some of his letters he 
says that he has never examined those great ques- 
tions of national policy which have so much occu- | 
nied our statesmen. But, sir, we have seen mem- 
se extolling him in their speeches, and writing 
letters in his praise, and putting forth their influ- 
ence to induce the people to think him a suitable 
candidate for the Presidency, and when called on 
here as to his opinions, can only tell us that he has 
said ‘* he will pursue the policy of General Wash- 
ington.”? What candidate was ever before the 
people who did not say that? Does not Mr. Polk 
avow his policy on this very subject of harbor and 
river improvements to be the same as that of Gen- 
eral Washington, and vetoes our bills for such 
improvements for the reason that he thinks Gen- | 


| 
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as are held by the Whig party? I presume Gen- 
eral Taylor to be an honest and an honorable may: 
but we have had some experience on this subject. 


| John Tyler called himself a Whig. Men in this 


But each is hoping it will not be | 


Hall, called ‘* Whigs,’’ voted for the annexation of 


houg | Texas. So, too, in the other end of the Capitol. 
Neither of them has |, 


Men calling themselves Whigs vote to sustain this 


| war; and are in favor of extending our territory, 
_and of carrying slavery upon soil now free. |x 


| him. 


General Taylor such a Whig? If not, what sort 
of a Whig is he? Let us know something about 
We don’t wish to be Jed blindfolded to his 


| support. We will take no leap in thedark. [ am 


_afraid to explain his doctrines. 


aware that reports are constantly circulated that 
he is going to declare his Whig principles hereafter. 
Very well; let us know his principles, and then 
ask our support for him. But don’t insult us by 
asking us to vote for him, and leave us afterwards 
to learn hissentiments. Again, it is said, that cer. 
tain highly respectable Whigs assert that General 
Taylor isa Whig. If he be such, he surely is not 
These general 


averments mean nothing. They explain nothing, 


| On this subject he says, he ‘* will not be the expo- 


_nent of the principles of any party.” 


not, then I cannot support him. 


Of course he 
doctrines. If 
shall adhere to 
my Whig sentiments until I become satisfied that 
they are erroneous; then I will abandon them. 
But, while I remain a Whig, I cannot vote for 
men who refuse to maintain my doctrines. He, 
therefore, who sustains General Taylor under such 
circumstances, will leave the Whig party, and lend 
his influence to the support of doctrines not yet 
made known to the public. Gentlemen surely 
have the right to do that. But I object to their 
calling these unknown doctrines Whig principles. 
I deny that they adhere to the Whig party when 


will not be the exponent of wale 


| they go for a candidate who refuses to be made the 
_ exponent of Whig principles. Some say that the 


nomination of General Taylor will disband exist- 


| ing parties, and they desire to see him nominated 


In truth, | know nothing of | 


for that reason. ‘Those who entertain that feeling 


_have the undoubted right to use their influence to 


destroy either or both of the existing parties if 
they please; but I deny that such efforts to destroy 
the Whig party can, with propriety, be regarded 
as efforts to sustain it. No, sir. If gentlemen are 
dissatisfied with the Whig party, they should say 
so manfully. Let them leave us honorably. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another subject to 
which I wish to call the attention of the committee. 


| The bill before us is designed to appropriate about 


twelve millions of dollars to carry on the existing 


war. That war we know was waged, and is contin- 


ued, for the purpose of obtaining territory of Mex- 
ico. Shall such territory remain free, or shall we, 
at the expense of an indefinite amount of blood and 
treasure, establish therein the system of oppression 


|| which disgraces the southern States of this Union? 


Nine States of the North, in their sovereign capaci- 
ties, have solemnly resolved that they will oppose 
the extension of slavery upon soil now free. Other 


States have resolved that they will sustain no man 


eral Washington was opposed to them? 1] 


‘This is what is called the President-making ses- | 
sion. l have seen gentlemen here, from its com- 
mencement, constantly lauding General Taylor, 
presenting resoluuions extolling his victories, and 
proclaiming him a HERo. Meetings are called in | 
Philadelphia and New York, for the purpose of | 
directing the popular attention to him as a candi- | 
date for the Presidency. While here, before the 
country, no friend of his can stand up and inform 
us what his views are. This is a most extraordi- 
nary state of the political parties. Both Whigs 
and Democrats are in favor of General Taylor, not 
because they know his political sentiments to be 
right, but because they don’t know whether they 
are right or wrong. They pape him, not be- 
cause they know his views, but because they don’t 
know them. Yet, sir, under this state of things, 
it is said that he isa Whig. I deny it, and call for 
the evidence. Where is the proof? What evi- | 
dence have you of the fact? What public act in 


for President who is thus opposed to the extension 
of slavery. This, sir, is now the most important 
issue before the country. It is one to which the 
people are looking with intense interest. It is on 
iat account that here, in the presence of this body, 
and before the nation, [ wish to propound to the 
exponents of General Taylor’s views, the inquiry, 


' whether that gentleman is in favor of extending 


'| should like to understand how t 


his whole life has demonstrated him to be a Whig? || 


When or where did he give a Whig vote, or advo- 
cate Whig 


policy. Yet the most ultra supporters of free trade, | explain his sentiments, and show them to be such 


slavery upon such territory as we may acquire of 
Mexico? Ido not wish them to say he is opposed 
to territory. That position is no longer tenable. A 
treaty is signed by which we are to obtain nearly 
as much territory as is included in the original 
thirteen States. : 

Now, suppose that treaty be ratified, will Gen- 
eral Taylor be willing to extend the law of slavery 
over it? 

Mr. STEWART said that General Taylor had 
declared that, if elected, he would follow in the 
footsteps of Washington, and Madison, and Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. That is ontisaly in- 
definite. It is no answer to wd question. But I 

e gentleman’s col- 
league over the way [Mr. Witmor] views Gen- 


- | eral Taylor’s sentiments on this question? 
doctrines ? When or where did he ever | 


Mr. WILMOT said, that when he reflected that 
General Taylor was a southern man, a slave- 
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holder, and that southern interests were rallying 
to his support, he had no confidence in General 
Taylor on this subject. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. I think the gentle- | 
man may well doubt whether General Taylor will 
sustain the doctrines of 1787. 1 doubt it, and the 
whole country doubts it. Those who are his 
neighbors, who associate with him, say that he is 
opposed to the attempts to restrict slavery to its 
present boundaries. Southern papers and south- 
ern politicians avow. him to be opposed to the 

rinciples of the ordinance of 1787. paper pub- | 
fished in his own district, near his residence, which 
warmly advocates his nomination, declares him 
‘*as true to the interests of slavery as the needle is to 
the pole.”? He is emphatically the southern candi- 
date. His interests are identified with slavery. 
He is said to own some hundreds of fathers and 
mothers and children; and his own interests will 
bevery likely to have influence with him. South- 
ern statesmen and southern Legislatures who sus- | 
tain him, declare their fixed determination to sus- | 
tain no man who is not opposed to the Wilmot | 

roviso, as it is called. 

Mr. STEWART said, General Taylor had de- | 
clared his intention to support the Constitution. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. The veriest dema- 
gogue in the country willdothat. The supporters | 
of General Taylor assert that it will be a violation 
of the Constitution to prohibit slavery from soil | 
now free. And that I take to be General Taylor’s 
sentiments. | 

Mr. STEWART wished to know if the gentle- || 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gipptnes] did not support | 
Henry Clay in 1844? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Iam pleased that the gen- | 
tleman has asked that question. 1 most cheerfully 
avow that I did support Mr. Clay. I did so for | 
the reason that his political opinions were publicly || 
known. They had been proclaimed in the Senate 
and elsewhere; they ‘“‘ were known and read of all | 
men.’ I have heretofore stated his views on the | 
subject of extending slavery. I have in all my | 

political acts endeavored to adhere to principle. 1 | 
ae ever discarded the doctrine of making the | 
question of holding slaves a test. My inquiry has | 
been, Will the candidate honestly sustain the con- 
stitutional rights of all the States? If so, I sustain | 
him; if not, I will oppose him. I voted for a slave- 
holder to the office of Speaker in this Hall in De- 
cember, A. D. 1843, for the reason that I knew his | 
principles, while | would not vote for a northern | 
man, who refused to utter his sentiments or declare 
his doctrines on these subjects. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I was saying that southern men have declared | 
their intention to support no man for President | 
who is not openly committed against this policy | 
of restricting slavery. They have made ita ques- | 
tion; they have forced it upon the North, and we 
must meet them upon it, or we must surrender the 
last vestige of political independence. 

Do you believe, sir, there is less love of liberty, 
less adherence to principle, less freedom of political | 
action among northern Whigs than there is among | 
northern Democrats? Gentlemen who believe that | 
will find their error in due time. I say to this | 
committee and to the country, that the Whigs of | 
Ohio are as ardently attached to the inalienable | 
rights of man as are the barn-burning Democrats | 
of New York. We shall take good care not to | 
permit them to stand in advance of us in the cause 
of liberty and of humanity. I have a pretty ex- | 
tensive correspondence. 1 have taken much pains | 
to learn the state of public sentiment in the free | 
States; and I have made up my mind satisfactorily 
that a large proportion of the Whig party will stand | 
by the doctrines of 1844; that no influence can lead 
them to a surrender of their opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery, or to abandon sentiments which 
they have so long cherished. They, sir, will never 
consent to see the blood of our people poured out 
on Mexican soil, and our treasure squandered for 
the purpose of extending over that territory the | 
blighting mildew of slavery. 

I have noticed that meetings have been held in || 


SEss. 





Atlantic cities with the apparent purpose of lead- || 
ing the public mind to the support of this military | 
candidate. But I must be permitted to say that I | 
think those city politicians have counted without. || 
their host. The staid, intelligent, reading people 
of the country are not to be moved by these dis- 


plays in our commercial cities. We understand 


| 


'a minister with full powers, instead of a commis- 








that they are usually got up by men whose lives 
are mostly spent among a population very different 
from that in the country; that in those cities a por- 
tion of the people are moved by that interest which 

rvades all commercial communities, and another 
is led captive by the mere glitter of military achieve- 
ments. Those cities have given too many uncer- 
tain sounds upon the political trumpet to be heeded 
by intelligent Whigs of the country who are ac- 
customed to think and act for themselves. We 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that some of the 
most prominent actors in bringing about those 
meetings have advocated the annexation of Texas, 
sustained the war, and are particularly sensitive 
when we speak of limiting slavery to its present 
boundaries. We cannot trust them to guide our | 
political action. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not 
the future; that is wisely 
but I think I speak the sentiments of those Whigs 
whom I represent, and indeed I believe I speak 
the sentiments of the Whigs of Ohio generally, 
when I say to this House and to the country, we 
shall not again be Tylerized. Let others do as they 
may, 1am convinced that we shall not abandon 
the positions we maintained in 1844. Against the 


iven for man to know 


_ annexation of further territory, against the exten- 


sion of slavery, against conquest, aggression, and 
foreign war, we shall continue to interpose our 
utmost influence. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. | 


_—— 


SPEECH OF MR. TRUMAN SMITH, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1848. 


The House beiag in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the bill’to supply the deficiency of Appro- 
priations for the year ending June 30, 1848— 
Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: I desire to submit some re- 
marks on a subject which has not received that | 
consideration from the two Houses of Congress 
and the American people which its importance 
requires. I refer to the objects which this Admin- 
istration have been seeking to accomplish by pros- | 
ecuting the existing war with Mexico. During the 
last Congress, and thus far during the present, the 
origin of the war, or the causes which produced it, 
have been made in this Hall the theme of incessant 
discussion. Every material fact has been so many 
times adverted to, and every important considera- 
tion so often stated, that the subject would seem to 


_ be completely exhausted; and therefore it will be 


sufficient for me to refer the committee to what has 
been said by others, perhaps much better than | 
can say it, on the state of our relations with Mex- 
ico before the annexation of Texas; on the ten- 
dency of that measure to involve us in war with 
the former Republic; on the joint resolutions of 
annexation of the Ist of March, 1845, the various 
provisions therein contained, and the policy which 
should have been adopted to render the hazards of 


| annexation as slight as possible; on the mission of 


Mr. Slidell, and the impolicy of constituting him 


sioner, as proposed by the Mexican Government; 
on our diplomatic and military correspondence, 
both before and after the war broke out; on the 
Texan revolution, its inception, progress, and con- 
summation, the extent of the possessions of Texas 


at the era of annexation, and the nature of her 
title to the territory rightfully included within, 
| and properly belonging to, that Republic;’’ on the 


order of the 13th of January, 1846, directi 
eral Taylor to advance with his army from 
Christi to the Rio Grande; on the condition of 
things on the left bank of that river at that time, 
with many details, which prove conclusively that 


ng Gen- 


the country then was, and ever had been, in the | 


possession of the Mexicans; and, finally, the va- 
rious belligerent acts committed by General Tay- 
lor, under the orders of the Executive, before the | 
24th of Ap 
Thornton’s detachment, and when (as the Presi- 
dent will have it) ** American blood was shed on | 


American soil’’—such as advancing with an armed || the Executive. 


hidden from our view; | 


Corpus | 


ril, 1846, when the attack was made on || 
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force into territory thus possessed by Mexico— 
seizing Point Isabel, where there was a Mexican 
_custom-house, and the bay or harbor of Brazos 
Santiago, the port of the city of Matamoros—sit- 
ting down with an army on the left bank of the 
river, directly opposite to that city, where he 
erected Fort Brown, and placed in battery four 
18-pounders, bearing directly on the public square, 
so as to ‘effectually restrain the slacienee”” (as 
he expressed it) * from any enterprises on our side 
of the Rio Grande,” and blockading the mouth of 
the river, so as to **compel them’? (as the general 
avowed) ‘either to withdraw their army, or to 
assume the offensive on this side of the river.’’ It 
seems to me that it has thus been proved, “by 
_irrefragable facts and arguments,’’ (to use the 
| words of Mr. Polk in treating of our title to the 
whole of Oregon,) that the war was * unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally begun by the Prest- 
dent,’’ and that he is in every sense responsible 
for all the consequences which have resulted there- 
from. 1am sensible that this is strenuously con- 
troverted by his friends on this floor; and it is in- 
sisted that the right of Texas to the territory under 
consileration was so perfectly clear, that the Ex- 
ecutive might properly order the army to the Rio 
Grande, without taking the sense of Congress on 
the subject; and that when the Mexicans crossed 
to the east side of the river, and assailed the Amer- 
ican forces, they were the aggressors—they com- 
menced the war—and that it was the duty of the 
President to repel force by force. If this was true, 
(and, for the purposes which | have in view, | am 
willing to assume that it was so,) why was he not 
satisfied with the signal chastisement which Gen- 
eral Taylor inflicted on the Mexican army, and 
with the giorious fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de 

, la Palma?) Why was he not content with scatter- 
ing them like chaff before the wind, and with dri- 
ving them, with disgrace and ignominy, over the 

_ Rio Grande? Does any man believe, that if this 
pny had been pursued, a,Mexican soldier would 
ave, to this day, dared to show his head on this 
side of the river? Let the history of the Texan 
revolution speak on this subject. Inthe spring of 
the year 1836, Santa Anna, with a large and well- 
appointed army, invaded Texas for the purpose 
| of subjecting it to his authority; he advaneed rap- 
idly into the interior of that Republic; every- 
where marked his path by massacre and desola- 
tion; drove before him a small, though gallant, 
Texan force until they arrived (on the 21st of April 
of that year) at the field of San Jacinto, when, un- 
der the lead of Generals Houston and Rusk, they 
suddenly turned on their pursuers, threw them- 
selves into the midst of their enemies, and, in a 
space of time incredibly short, broke the opposite 
army to pieces, captured the commander-in-chief 
and most of his troops, and obtained a victory not 
less remarkable than those which have signal- 
ized our arms in the present contest with Mexico. 
Thus was achieved the independence of Texas. 
' No Mexican army invaded that Republic for ten 
_ years before this war broke out, or even disturb- 
ed essentially its frontiers. How, then, can it be 
believed, that if the President had been content 
with repelling the aggression of Mexico, (if aggres- 
sion it was,) that she would, by further incursions, 
venture to encounter all the forces of this vast Re- 
public? If she could not subdue Texas single- 
handed, how could she expect to combat success- 
fully the twenty-nine United States of America? 
No doubt she would have vapored amazingly, and 
many high-sounding words from the magnanimous 
, Mexican nation would have been wafted to us by 
every southern breeze. Mr. Polk might perhaps 
have been annihilated several times over on paper, 
or they might have been unwise enough to proceed 
to a declaration of war. In such case it would 
have been proper to reinforce General Taylor, and 
to blockade the ports of Mexico, to prevent the 
freebooters of the world from privateering on our 
commerce. But a brief space of time would have 
brought Mexico to her senses, and then, by the 
mediation of friendly Powers, or in some other 
way, amicable relations could have been restored be- 
tween the two Republics, and justice done to both. 
| 1 am sanguine in the belief, that if our army had 


| remained on this side of the Rio Grande, there 
| would have been only a nominal war with Mexi- 
_co. But this policy did not suit the purposes of 
It was too quiet, too unostenta- 
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Why, then, was this war, which was ori- 
ginally defensive, (if the President was right in 
claiming to the Rio Grande,) converted into an ag- 
gressive war? Why has he raised armies, which 
in the aggregate must amount to at least 100,000 
men, and poured them into all parts of Mexico? 
Why has he bombarded her cities, assaulted her 
fortresses, trampled down her armies, and chased 
her Government from the metropolis of the Re- 
public? Why has he squandered over one hun- 
dred millions of the public treasure, and consigned 
many thousands of our citizens to a premature 
grave? This brings us back to the subject sug- 
gested at the outset of my remarks—the objects of 
the war, and particularly those which the Execu- 
tive has been trying to effect by giving it an aggres- 
sive character. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, | would observe, that 
there 1s an .mportant distinction between the per- 
sonal and party motives of the war and its avowed 
objects. The latter will be the principal subject of 
discussion on the present occasion. But I deem it 
proper to observe, that nothing is more common 
than that the private motives in adopting measures 
contrary to the public welfare should be one thing, 
while the professed object is something totally 
different. To get a clue to the former in the pres- 
ent instance, It is necessary to refer to the Oregon 
question, and to the disposition which the Admin- 
istration ultimately made of it. No doubt the 
President felt himself greatly embarrassed by the 
finale of that affair. He had committed himself, 
by all the forms of expression which the English 
language could supply, positively to the assertion 
of our title to the territory up to 54° 40°; but not 
havine nerve enough to take a war with Great 
Britain, he found it expedient to come down right 
suddenly from that parallel to 49°. He seems to 
have retreated with the speed of the lightning tele- 
graph Ee even surrendered, by giving up the 
whole of Vancouver’s Island, some territory be- 
low 49°; and conceded, also, the navigation of the 
Columbia river, which he had characterized as (on 
the part of the British Government) ‘an extraor- 
dinary and wholly inadmissible demand.’? And 
here | wish to recur to a very remarkable debate 
which occurred in the Senate of the United States 
(at a period considerably in advance of the final 
adjustment of that controversy ) between an honor- 
able Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Haywoop,] 
and an honorable Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Han- 
NEGAN,| as to what were the real purposes of the 
President in that regard; the former insisting stren- 
uously that he would compromise on 499°; and the 
latter maintaining, with unexampled vehemence, 
that he would not, and could not. An extract from 
thespeech of the latter, which I here produce, will, 
as from a polished mirror, reflecta flood of light on 
this subject: 


tious 


“Tithe President,’ (said Mr. Hanneoan,) “ has betrayed 
that standard which the Baltimore Convention put into his 
hands, and whereby he committed himself to the country, 
into the hands of the enemy, I will not do as the Senator 
from North Carolina threatens—turn my back upon him— 
I suppose he cares lithe whether both of us do that—but I 
shall bold him reereant to the principles which he professed ; 
reereant to the trust which he accepted; rpereant to the 
generous confidence which a majority of the people reposed 
in f}fum.? * * * & Whatis this, need [ask, but charging 
on the President conduct the most vile and infamous? If 
the allegation be true, these intentions of the Presideut must 
KoOOner or later come to light; and, when brought to light, 
what must follow, but irretrievable disgrace ; so long as a 
human eye remains to linger onthe page of history, the story of 
Ais ahasement will be read, sending him and his name together 
to an infamy so profound, a damnation so deep, that the hand 
of resurrection will never be able to drag him forth!” 


Here is a picture drawn with the hand of a mas- 
ter; and let every honorable member of this com- 
mittee study it profoundly, and he cannot fail to see 
in it the real motives which have actuated the Exe- 
cutive in giving & most unnecessary and ruinous 
direction to this war. [will not say that the fatal 
order of the 13th January was issued in anticipa- 
tion of a betrayal of “the standard which the Bal- 
timore Convention put into the hands” of the 


President—though I strongly suspect ii; but I will | 


say, he determined, as I believe, to convert what 
should have been only a war of defence into a war 
of aggression and conquest, solely to enable him 
to escape from the infamy of his position on the 
Oregon question. Nothing would answer his pur- 
pose better than ‘a splendid war.’’ He knew it 
would arouse the military spirit of the country; 


| for the approval or disapproval of that body. 
| this is a subject of great delicacy, I desire it may || 
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cordially his political friends; embarrass the Oppo- 
sition; and enable him to set at naught the evil 
vaticinations of the honorable Senator from Indi- 
ana. And then he concluded that, if he could 
wrest from poor imbecile Mexico an expanse of 
territory corresponding with that which he had 
surrendered to Great Britain, his political resur- 
rection would be complete, and he would wind up 
his administration in ** a blaze of glory.” But in 
escaping from one abyss, the question is, whether 
he bas not prepared another, into which he and his 
friends will be plunged headlong at no remote day ? 
Let the political developments of the next few 
months answer. 

Sut let us return to the avowed objects of the 
war. Whatare they? In the first instance, the 
President says, the object was to defend our own 
territory. But that being done, what were the 
objects sought in prosecuting it further? Now, it 
is quite impossible for me to express my opinions 
on this subject without making some reference to 
a treaty which, it is understood, has been nego- 
tiated in Mexico, either with or without the au- 
thority of the Executive, which has been brought | 
to this city, and is now pending before the Senate, | 


As | 


| be understood that [ shall speak on my own fe- 
| sponsibility, and with moderation, caution, and 


reserve; though I shall by no means concede that 
a question of such vast importance, and so deeply 
affecting the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
country, may not properly be made a topic of dis- 
cussion here. The question is, how shall our 
country be constituted? Shall an immense extent 


of mountains, rocks, and arid deserts be brought |! 


within our limits? Shall hundreds of thousands 
of the wild savages of North America be subjected 
to our jurisdiction? Shali a foreign people, not 
speaking our language, knowing nothing of our 


into our Union? Shall over twenty millions of 


| money, in addition to the prodigal expenditure of 


treasure and of blood which has hitherto attended 
the course of this Administration, be squandered | 
on what, I believe, will prove an unmitigated 
curse? If the immediate representatives of the 
people may not declare their sentiments on such a 
subject, they may as well be silent onall. Never- 
theless, it is not my purpose to express an opinion 
on the question, whether the treaty should or 
should not be ratified. 'The opponents of the pol- 


‘icy of this Administration are thrown on a hard 


| itself. 
ject to those who have before them all the materials 


alternative of choosing between a bad war, ora | 
treaty which may prove much worse than the war 
I therefore cheerfully refer the entire sub- 


necessary to the formation of a proper opinfon | 
thereon; and I trust that their decision will be | 
such as to accord with the real interest and the | 
true glory of the American people. But, still, I 
must be permitted to ‘refer to the treaty, with a 
view to enable us to form a proper estimate of the 
objects of this war; and, to that end, I shall as- 
sume, that the treaty cedes to us all the territory 
this side of the Rio Grande, all New Mexico, and 
so much of Upper California as is situated north 
of the river Gila, and a line drawn from its inter- 
section with the Colorado, to some point on the 
Pacific, a few miles south of the harbor of San 
Diego; and that we are to pay for such cession— 
first, the claims due to our own citizens from Mex- 
ico, which will amount to at least five and one | 
quarter millions of dollars; and then, to Mexico | 


_ herself, fifteen millions of dollars in cash; making 


put at his disposal an infinitude of patronage; unite |! 


in all $20,250,000; for what!—we will consider by 
and by. 


It is surprising how the language of the Admin- || 
istration and its friends, as to the objects of the | 


war, has changed during its progress. In the first 


instance, it was said that the object of the war was | 


to conquer a peace; and to that end, it was insisted 
that we should have a shert and a glorious war. 
No doubt our gallant and accomplished officers, 
and our brave soldiers, have won for themselves 
and their country great glory in many a well-fought 
battle; but whether any part of that glory should | 
inure to the benefit of this incompetent and blun- 
dering Administration, is another question. But, | 
under the head of brevity, the Executive and his 
friends soon found themselves sad! 

The first collision took place on the Ri 


mistaken. | 
o Grande, | 
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‘ ’ : 
by the attack on Thornton’s cavalry, on the 26th 
| of April, 1846, and consequently the war has lasted 
almosttwo years. But it was early perceived that 
the war would not be a short one, and therefore 
we find the President, in his message of the 8th of 
December, 1846, using the following language: 
‘The war has not been waged with a view to conquest 
but, having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
| into the enemy’s country, with a view to obtain an honor. 
able peace, and thereby secure an ample indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, as well as toour much-injured citize 
who hold large pecuniary demands against Mexieo,”’ 
And then again, in his message to Congress at 
the commencement of the present session, he says: 
**Since the liberal proposition of the United States wag 
| authorized to be made in April last, large expenditures have 
been made, and the precious blood of many of our patriotic 
fellow-citizens has been shed in the prosecution of the war, 
This consideration, and the obstinate perseverance of Mex- 


ico in protracting the war, must influence the terms of peace 
which it may be deemed proper hereafter to accept.” 


And then he adds: 


*¢ We demand an honorable peace, and that peace must 
bring with it indemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture.”? 

Nothing could be more obscure than this lan- 
guage. The idea of exacting rigorously from 
Mexico all, or even a considerable portion, of the 

expenses of the war, was incredible; this would 
involve inevitably the conquest of the whole eoun- 

try. By the time you conquered one province, 
‘another would be due to cover the expenses of the 
operation, and so on to the end of the chapter, 
And, then, what was intended by “security for the 
future??? Was Mexico to be muleted in a large 
sum, or in a State or two, by way of bonds for her 
good behavior hereafter? No one could tell what 
were the real purposes of the Administration. 
Congress was left without the means of forming 
an opinion, and the whole country was involved 
in the utmost perplexity. But at length light has 


us, 


years" ’ ; |, dawned on the subject; a treaty has appeared, ne- 
| institutions, and abhorring our alliance, be forced | ca y PP P 


gotiated by Nicholas P. Trist, a mere clerk in the 
Department of State, and who was a very extraor- 
'dinary envoy, if not an envoy extraordinary! 
And what is the language of this treaty? It is, 
that the object of the war was to obtain indemnity 
in territory for the claims due to our citizens, and 
to compel Mexico to sell a large extent of territory 
besides, for a consideration such as we are pleased to 
dictate! 1 have heard of forced sales in mercantile 
operations; but never before of a forced sale of terri- 
_tory, and of jurisdiction over its inhabitants, by a 
profuse application of shell and grape! The nov- 
elty of such a procedure seems to have struck 
the Mexican commissioners, in their negotiations 
with Mr. Trist, during the armistice which was 
arranged between the belligerent parties shortly 
before the capture of the city of Mexico. In their 
| letter to the American commissioner, under date of 


| September 6, 1846, they say: 


“To the other two territories, (New Mexico and Upper 
California,) mentioned in the 4th article vf your excellency’s 
draught, no right has heretofore been asserted by the Re- 
| public of North America, nor do we believe it possible for 

it to assertany. Consequenty, it could not acquire them 
| excerpt by the right of conquest, or by the title which would 

result from the cession or sale which Mexico might now 
make. But,as we are persuaded that the Republie of Wash- 
ington will not only absolutely repel, but will hold in abjor- 
rence, the first of these titles, and as, on the other, it would 
be 2 new thing, and contrary to every idea of justice, to make 
war on a people for no other reason than because it refused 
to sell territory which its neighbor sought to buy, we ex- 
pect, from the justice of the Government and people of North 
| America, that the ample modification which we have to 
propose to the cession of territory (beyond that of the State 
of Texas) contemplated by the said article 4th, will not be a 
motive to persist in a war which the worthy General of the 
North American troops has justly styled as unnatural.” 


| What was the modification proposed? It was, 
in place of all New Mexico and Upper California, 
a cession of so much of the latter as is situated 
above the parallel of 379, (which would have given 
us the bay or harbor of San Francisco,) both Gov- 
ernments to stipulate that the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande should remain neutral 
territory, and the United States to make to Mex- 
ico some consideration, but in what form or to what 
“amount does not appear. I am convinced that 
such an arrangement would have been by no means 
disadvantageous to the United States, and that, if 
_we are to pay to Mexico, for the countries com- 
prised in the treaty now before the Senate, twenty 
or twenty-one millions of do!lars, then the cession 
ened: by the Mexican commissioners would 

| bons been a just satisfaction for our claims as they 
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xisted prior to the wa 
offer accepted? 
obliged to take territory in payment of claims, you 
may justly insist on having convenient boundaries, 
and that in such case there may, and ordinarily 
will, be an excess to be compensated in some other 
way. In his last annual message, the President, 
in treating of this subject, says, that ‘‘as the ter- 
‘ritory to be acquired by the boundary proposed 
‘might be estimated to be of a greater value thana 
‘ fair equivalent for our just demands, our commis- 
‘sioner was authorized to stipulate for the pay- 
‘ment of such additional pecuniary consideration 
‘as was deemed reasonable.’’ All this was very 
fair. It would be right to pay something to Mex- 
ico to make the bargain even. But fifteen millions 
of dollars is a little too much for change! Why 
was not the President satisfied with taking about 
an equivalent for our claims? I would not object 
to some two or three millions, if the President had 


r. Why, then, was not the 


limited his territorial deman‘s to semething near | 


the amount of the indemnities due. It would have 
given a generous aspect to the arrangement, and 
might have facilitated the attainment of an object 
which we all desire—peace. But now the case is 
widely different, and the Executive proclaims to 
the world, by the provisions of the treaty, that the 


object of the war was to drive a bargain with Mexico | 


at the point of the bayonet! In his various commu- 
nications to Congress on the subject of the war, 


Against Acquisition of Mexican Territory—Mr. 


it 


I am sensible that, when you are | 


| the value of the northern States of Mexico. 


the President has been incessantly dwelling on | 


our *‘national honor.”’ In his last message he 


says, that ‘*the best means of vindicating the 


‘national honor and interest, and of bringing the || to force from Mexico a cession of territory—to | 


‘war to an honorable close, will be to prosecute it | what extent, it was impossible to conjecture, until | 


‘ with increased energy and power in the vital parts | 


‘of the enemy’s country;”’ and then he adds, that 
if our “sincere efforts’? to adjust our differences 


with Mexico ‘shall ultimatcly fail,’ we must | 


take ‘*the full measure of our indemnity into our 


own hands, and must enforce the terms which our | 


honor demands.’®? Honor! American honor re- 


quires we should buy territory by the agency of | 


canister and grape! Sell me this province or that! 
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little more shell and grape Sell! sell! from the 
agents of a great people, is responded to by No! 
no! from a poor, weak, broken-down republic, 
(sister! as Mr. Polk delights to call her,) until the 
compendious argument of a “little more grape!’’ 
(ultima ratio respublice !) overcomes even Mexican 
obstinacy, and now our national honor is vindi- 
cated by a bargain! 

And this brings me to the consideration of the 
soundness of the policy of this Administration in 
seeking to obtain indemnity from Mexico in terri- 
tory. The President, in his last annual message, 
says that ‘it is well known that the only indem- 
nity which it is in the power of Mexico to make” 
“is a cession to the United States of a portion of 
‘ her territory; Mexico has no money to pay and 
‘no other means of making the required indem 
‘nity. If we refuse this, we can obtain nothing 
‘else. To reject indemnity by refusing to accept 
‘a cession of territory, would be to abandon all 
‘our just demands, and to wage the war, bearing 
‘all tts expenses, without a purpose or definite 


*object.”” Was it, then, no object to repel the | 


aggression of Mexico on the supposition that the 
left bank of the Rio Grande was truly ‘‘ American 
soil?” And if there was no useful object to be 
accomplished by converting a war of defence into 
a war of aggression and conquest, whose fault was 
it? 


But the language of the President plainly im- 


plies that it will be useful to the United States to | 


acquire more or less of the territory of Mexico. 
On the contrary, I insist that, if Mexico were to 
cede to us all of her northern States—the Califor- 
nias, New Mexico, Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
and Tamaulipas—so far from being valuable acqui- 
sitions, they would be the source of numberiess 


evils to this country. I am sensible that the great | 


besetting sin of the American people is a lust for 
territory, and know how difficult it is to resist the 
popular delusion on this subject. But if [I could 
reveul to my countrymen, as by a flash, the true 
character of these Mexican States, there would be, 
I doubt not, a universal insurrection against this 
Administration, so far as public sentiment is con- 
cerned. I maintain, that if the treaty is consum- 
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| mated, we shall obtain no indemnity whatever, 


and that every dollar we pay for territory will be 
worse than thrown away. But I desire to look 
much beyond Upper California, New Mexico, and 
thecountry between the Nuecesand the Rio Grande. 
Should the treaty be ratified here, it is by no means 
certain that it will be sanctioned by the Mexican 
Congress; though the enormous sum of $15,000,000 
(little better than a bribe!) may prove irresistible 
in an appeal to that body. But, even if the treaty 
be confirmed here and there, the cause of * peace 


on earth and good will among men’’ requires that | 


the public mind should be disabused in regard to 
Noth- 
Ing is more common than to hear it said among us 


that we must have these States—it is required by | 
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our “ manifest destiny !’? There are not a few who 
object to the pending treaty, because, as they think, 
it does not sweep within our limits a much larger 
expanse of territory; and unless our people can be 
brought to a just appreciation of the character of 
these States, and are taught, in accordance with 


the truth, that their resources of every sort are | 


extremely limited, and that the climate, soil, and 
general face of the country are such as to render 
the territory utterly unsuited to the habits and 


genius of the Anglo-Saxon race, there is too much | 
reason to fear that peace now will prove only a | 


hollow truce, and that some future demagogue 


President will plunge us into another war, in the | 


name of honor, but in fact with a view to wrest 
from Mexico more of her worthless States. 
Knowing that it was the policy of the Executive 


recently—I have felt it to be my duty to give the | 
| subject, in the point of view now under considera- | 


tion, a full and careful examination. I have resort- 
ed to many sources of information; and I think it 
is in my power to lay before the committee all the 
facts which are essential to the formation of a cor- 
rect opinion of the value, as acquisitions, of the 


northern States of Mexico, and particularly of the | 
countries comprised in the treaty now betore the | 
exclaims the President. No! says Mexico. Then || Senate. This information I will proceed to lay 
comes the order of the Executive, ‘‘Give them a | before this honorable body in as condensed a form 


as possible, and then will submit on the entire case | 


such remarks as are called for by the nature of | 


the subject and the importance of the interests at 
stake. 


And, first, I desire to call the attention of the 
committee to an extract from a letter from the late 
Colonel J. J. Hardin, dated at Agua Nueva, De- 
cember 26, 1846, and addressed to my honorable 
friend from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] who has 
had the goodness to put it into my hands, to be 
used on the present occasion. Colonel Hardin, as 
is well known, was a distinguished member of the 
twenty-eighth Congress, (a Mexican Whig!) and, 


soon after the war broke out, proceeded to Mexico, || 


at the head of the first regiment of Illinois volun- 
teers, was present at the glorious battle of Buena 
Vista, and there laid down his life in the service of 
his country. General Taylor, in his report to the 
Government, speaks in the highest terms of his 
gallantry and good conduct on that memorable oc- 
casion. Colonel Hardin says: 


“ The part of Mexico through which T have marched is 
very sparsely settled. Presidio has about 2,900; Nava, 800; 
San Fecomate, 2,009; Santa Rosa, 2,000; Monciova, from 
5,000 to 7,00); Parras, 6,000 to 8,000; Saltillo, 12,000 to 
15,000 inhabitants. We have passed about fifty ranchos 
and haciendas, and the Poe of all the country through 
which we have pa-sed is not more than half that of the 
towns. ‘The land from the Rio Grande to Santa Rosa, 110 
miles, is level prairie, covered with grass and pretty fair 
soil, but destitute of timber and water. From Santa Rosa to 
this place, the country is mountain and valley; the valleys 
often rich, (though not always,) with a few small streams; 
the mouutains always barren—neither grass nor timber 
growing on any we have seen, until we arrived within a 
few miles of this place, where we have secn some on the 
modntains. Timber land is a thing unknown in Mexico. 
Wood is worth $5 per cord at Monclova—vety poor at that ; 
25 cents the jackass load at Parras, or $8 to $10 the cord, 
and is nothing but lite sticks. At Saltiilo it is worth still 
more, and is carried fifteen to twenty-five miles on jacks. 

**No land is or can be cultivated in Mexico, except by 
irrigation. The Mexicans evince great ingenuity in their 
management of water for irrigating purposes, but they are 
poor 
a coulter of wood, which is sometimes covered with iron 
about three inches broad. It is the same pattern as the old 
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mers. Their plough consists of a straight beam with || 


T. Smith. 


| take part in the battle of Buena Vista. 
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* They raise fine corn at Monclova, and from there to the 
Rio Grande, and pretty good at Parnas and Patos, (thirty five 
nules from this.) but much in this vicinity seems very poor. 
Wheat is raised in the vieiuty of Monciova and Parras. A 
large quantity of grapes is raced in Parras, which is manu- 
factured into excellent wine and brandy. Sugar-cane, cot- 
ton, and other southern productions, grow at Monelova— 
ino-t ot them luxuriantly, Fine vegetables are raised ; not 
that they can be cultivated at all seasons of the year. Ll saw 
peas and lettuce just springing up at Parrasa week ago. So 
much for its good qualities ; but there are some not so desi- 
rable. The whole country is miserably watered. Large dis- 
tricts have no water atull. The sireams wre small and at gre: t 
distances apart. One dav we marche d—on the read from 
Monciova to Parras—thisty five mules uitiout water—a pre uly 
severe day’s march for intantry. 

* Gravs is very searee, and, indeed, there is none at all in 
many regions for miles square. Its piace is supplied with 
prickiy pear and thorny bushes. There is not one acr- in 
two hundred, more probably not one in five hundred, of al 
the laud we have seen in Mexico, which can ever be culi- 
vated; the greater portion of itis the most desolate region 
I ever could have imagined. ‘Che pure granite hills of New 
England are a paradise to it, for they are without the thorny 
briars and venomous reptiles which infest the barbed bar- 
r-nness of Mexico. The good land and cultivated +pets in 
Mexico are but dots on the map. Were it not that it trkes 
80 very little to support a Mexican, and that the land which 
is culuvated yields its produce with litile labor, it would be 
surprising how its sparse population is sustained. All the 
towns we have visited, with perhaps the exception of Par- 
ras, are depopulating, as is also the whole country. 

* The people are on a par with their land. One in two 
hundred or five hundred is rich, and lives like a nabob ; the 
rest are peons, or servants, sold for dedt, who work for their 
masters, and are as subservient as the slaves of the South, 
and look like Indians, and, indeed, are not more capable of 
self-government. One man, Jacobus Sanchez, owns three- 
fourths of all the land our column has passed over in Mexi- 
co. We are told we have seen the best part of Northern 
Mexico; if-a, the whole of itis not worth much. 

* T came to Mexice in favor of getti g or taking enough 
of it to pay the expenses of the war. [ pow doubt whether 
all Northern Mexico is worth the expenses of our column of 
three thousand men. The expenses of the war mu t be 


| enormous; We have paid enormous prices for everything— 


much beyond the usual prices of the country. Our march 

has been no injury, but indeed a benefit to that portion of 

the country our column passed through. The Mexicans 

have had no motive to wish for peace; they have made 
| money while our Government has paid the piper.’”’ 

moe 

exas, 


The column of which Colonel Hardin 
was the force collected at San Antonio, in 
under Brigadier General Wool, and which marched 
from thence on the 29th of September, 1846, with 
a view to invade the State of Chihuahua, and cap- 
ture the city of that name; Lut at Santa Rosa, Gen- 
| eral Wool ran against a mountain wholly impass- 
able for an army; this forced him off south, in the 
| direction of General Taylor’s position; and arriv- 
ing at Parras, forty-two miles from Agua Nueva, 
| he was ordered up to that place, (in consequence 
of the threatening attitude assumed by General 
Santa Anna,) which he reached by a forced march 
| on the 21st of December, and thus was present to 
n march- 
| ing from San Antonio to Presidio, Colonel Hardin 
crossed the territory between the Nueces and the 


| Rio Grande, at a point where the two rivers ap- 
|| proach each other much nearer than towards the 


' 


coast; and from Presidio he passed in a southerly 
direction across almost the whole of the State of 
Coahuila, and had a good opportunity to form a 
| just estimate of its resources and value. — 

| I will now proceed to take some notice of the 


|| States of Tamaulipas, the capital of which is Vic- 


toria, and of New Leon, the capital of which is 
Monterey. The former is situated on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and extends across the Rio Grande to the 
‘river Nueces. I shall at this time speak only of 
/so much of this State as is situated south of the 
| Rio Grande, reserving the residue for remark here- 
after. New Leon extends to the Rio Grande on 
| the north, and lies adjoining Coahuila on the west, 
‘and extends back to, and is situated partly among, 
| the range of mountains called the Sierra Madre. 
| A distinguished military friend, who has had 
ood opportunities to observe the countries which 
have been the theatre of operations of General 
Taylor, has prepared for me the following state- 
ment of the character and resources of the States 
of Tamaulipas and New Leon, including some 
remarks on Coahuila, which will be found highly 
| confirmatory of the views of Colonel Hardin. I la- 
| ment that I do not feel myself at liberty to use his 
| name, but the committee must receive his remarks 
on the authority of my belief that they are entirely 
| correct. My friend says: 
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|| The eapacity for agriculture of Tamaulipas, New Leon, 


Roman plough. Oxen are fastened to the beam by strips of || and Coahuila, and, so far ys I kacw, of Mexico general! 


raw hide tied around their horns. Tue driver holds the 


stngle handle in one hand,and a long goad in the other, and 
nave the one or the other of them as he wishes to change 
course. 


y 
is controlled by the almost universal necessity of artific ial 
irrigation, caused by the long droughts, and the concentra- 
| tion into a few weeks of almost all the rains of the yes. 

This necessity begins at the Nueses if not this side sod 
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knows no Jocal exceptions, so far as my observation has ex- 
tended. Tt may then be taken for granted, in all that follows, 
that irrigation is necessary to ensure all the crops in Mexico. 

“The Rio Grande has no tibutarics on the Mexican ride, 
until we reach the San Juan, about 100 miles by land trom 
Matamoros. tis 90 miles from the Kio Grande to the next 
river (San Fernando) bying south, and emptying into the 
Gull The part ot Tamaulipas between the Rio Grande and 
the San Fernando, and as tar back as the San Juan, is rather 
hovel, and almost without running streams—the u alter, at set- 
ements, bing generally in artificial tanks. ‘The people, who 
thinly cover this region, are scattered in small * ranchos,’ 
aod are chiefly employed in rai-ing mules and eattle—no 
large crops, to the best of my beliet, being cultivated. The 
Ban Juan ts formed by several small) rivers that break through 
the ridge (-ometimes improperly called Sierra Madre) which 
bounds the table land. ‘These streams bave fertile bot- 
tous, and, by the taprlity of their fall, furnish facilities for 
irngavion, which have becn generally improved. The set 
ticments on these rivers are more dense than cleewhere, and 
excellent crops of corn, bean, and sugar, are raised. ‘The 
city of Monterey les in one of these valleys, and furnishes, 
p rhaps, the be texample ofthem. Buateven there, the river 
was euticely dmuwn» trom its bed, last summer, forthe pur- 
pose of irrigation, and vet much good land was lying waste 
inthe neighborhood. In passing, a year since, from Monte 
rey to Victoria, our route (lowed the mountain ridge, and 
crossed many valleys of this kind; in nearly all of them we 
found some good cultivation, particularly of sugar—a crop 
highly favered by that gemal climate; but the ridges or 
tables lying between these valleys were either stenle or too 
hoch for irrigation—in either case waste and uninhabited, 
This seemed to be the general character of the country in the 
basins of the San Fernando and Marina rivers belonging to 
the State of Tamaulipas, except that the valleys were nar 
rower and apparentiy poorer than thatof Monterey, (in New 
Leou.) Of that part of Tamaulipas lying between Victoria 
and Tampico, | know nothing by personal observation. 

* After passing the Sierra. and reaching the table land, (in 
Coaluila,) we still had the same necessity for irrigation, 
with a greatly diminished supply of water, and greater lia- 
biltry to excessive droughts. From Agua Nueva, south, and 
on the road to San Luis, there is no running water for nearly 
10 mites. The country is devoted wholly to grazing—wells 
of brackish water, raised by mules, being employed to water 
theeatie. LT have heard of a drought at Salulio which lasted 
two years, causing the flocks and herds to perish. [should 
say that the portions of New Leon and Tamaulipas lying 
beyond the Sierra, would be useless to our people for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

**f know but little of the State of Coahuila personally, but 
believe it to correspond very nearly to the character of New 
Leon. ‘There are some fertile valleys and good cultivation 
at Sabinas, Monclova, and a few other points, but the State 
is indifferently watered, and, in gentral, uncultivated. Cot- 
tou is raised successfully near Monclova, and the grape at 
Parras and at Outro Cienegas. 

* But there is another feature of Northern Mexico which 
controls agricaltural operations, or would control those of 
our people, to a large extent. I allude to the great scarcity 
of timber and fuel. 

“ Nothing strikes an American eye sooner, or more strong- 
ly, than the denuded landscape everywhere presented to his 
view in Northern Mexico. From the banks of the Rie Grande, 
which are thinly wooded, until you reach the Sierra, scarcely 
a forest tree is found of any size. The ‘ musquit,’ a dwart- 
ish tree, good fuel, but too short and crooked to be easily 
used ja building, is found near the streams, and occasionally 
on the tab es which separate them; but the face of the coun- 
try Is generally covered with a low growth of thorny bushes 
and prickly pear, known under the generic term of chapar- 
ral, and totally unfit for any civilized use. The table land 
about Saltillo generally bears the same character. Timber, 
sometimes of good size and length, is found in the re 
cesses of the mountains. Itis true, that fuel is not so much 
needed in Mexico as with us, nor is it so much used ; but it 
is also true, that, for the want of these elements, the popula- 
tion actually experiences no little suffering and discomfort. 
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scription of Coahuila, from the pen of Colonel Har- 


| din, is sufficiently applicable to those States to give 
the committee a just notion of both. A late Eng- 
| lish traveller, (Ruxton,) speaking of Chihuahua, 
says that ‘it comprises an area of 107,584 square 
‘ miles, contains only one bundred and eighty thou- 


‘ gevated estimate,) or not two inhabitants to the 
‘square mile. Of this vast territory, not twenty 
‘square miles are under cultivation, and at least 
* three-fifths are utterly sterile and unproductive.” 
And then he adds: ** The characteristic shrub on 
‘ the plains of Chihuahua is the musquit, a species 
of acacia, which grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. This constantly recurring and ugly 
shrub becomes quite an eye-sore to the traveller 
passing the musquit-covered plains, as it is the 
only thing in the shape of a tree seen for hundreds 
of miles, excepting here and there a solitary ala- 
me, or willow, which overhangs a spring, and 
which invariably gives a name to the rancho or 
hacienda, which may generally be found in the 
vicinity of water.” There is no doubt the same 
scarcity of water, destitution of wood, and neces- 
sity for irrigation, in Chihuahua, that there is in 
the States of Coahuila, New Leon, and Tamau- 
lipas; and this State has the further disadvantage 
of occupying an isolated position, ** being six hun- 
dred miles’’ (as Mr Ruxton says) ‘ from the near- 
est seaport, Gruaymas, on the Gulf of California, 
over an almost impracticable country.’’ Sonora 
is situated on the Gulf of California; the upper 
part of it is occupied by a vast desert, of which 
Lieutenant Emory, of the corps of Topographical 
Engineers, (now lieutenant colonel of volunteers 
in Mexico,) in a report communicated to this 
House, and ordered to be printed, speaks as fol- 
lows: 

* Departing from the fork of the Colorado, in the direction 
of Sonora, there is a fearful desert to be encountered. Alta, 
a small town with a Mexican garrison, is the nearest setile- 


ment. All accounts concur in representing the journey as 
one of extreme hardship, and even peril. The distance is 


- 


- 


o 


- 


not exactly known, but is variously represented at from four | 
Per-ons bound from Califormmia to | 
Sonora, who do not mind a circuitous route, should ascend | 
the Gila as far as the Pejmos village, and then penetrate the | 


to seven days’ journey. 


provinee by way of Tuscoon.”’ 


The language of Colonel Emory leaves it doubt- 


ful whether this desert is in Sonora or Upper Cal- 
ifornia; but, as the lines are designated on the 
maps, it must be in the former; but if the fact be 
otherwise, it constitutes a part of the territory for 


| which, at the end of a bloody war, we are to pay 


Indeed, comfort, in our acceptation, is unknown in that 


country. 

* On the whole, I would say, that with all the advantages 
of climate and good soil, the States in question offer no in- 
ducements tothe American farmer. Except near the streams, 
there can be no extensive cultivation, and on their banks 
irrigation must be employed—an insuperable obstacle, it 
seems to me, to the settlement of the country, by our people, 
so long as any part of the Mississippi valley remains unoc- 
cupied, 

“The mode of cultivation is as rude as possible among 
the great mass of the people. The hoe is unknown, and 
the ploughs are no better than those the Egyptians used in 
patriirchal times. There has been no progress in tushand- 
ry for twotiundred years, and the whole aspect of the coun- 
try denotes decay and retrogression. 

“There may be some mineral wealth in this regian, and 
mines of silver were once wrought near Cerralvo, and at 
ovier points, but, from the fact that they have been long 
closed, LT infer that they could not have been veryrich. In- 


dian depredations are alleged as the cause of their abandon- 
ment.”’ 


I have not time to speak particularly of Chihua- 
hua, Senora, and Lower California. Strange as 
it may seem, this Administration, by the agency 
of Mr. Trist, actually proposed the cession by 


twenty or twenty-one millions of dollars. hat 
the ** circuitous route’? proposed by Colonel Em- 
ory really is, the committee will judge when I 
come to give an exposition of the river Gila, and 
the country through which it flows. 
of Sonora, in all the elements of availability, cor- 
ae substantially with Coahuila and Chihua- 
ua. 


I could quote much from books of travels, and | 
other works, in confirmation of these views, but I | 


believe it would be a work of supererogation. I 


confidently refer the committee, for further infor- | 


mation, to the many accomplished officers who 
from time to time visit this city, and particularly 


those who have been employed in Northern Mex- | 
ico, who, so far as my Inquiries have extended, | 
(and they have been quite diligent,) uniformly con- | 


From | 
the facts thus developed, the following conclusions | 


cur in the statements of Colonel Hardin. 


can, in my judgment, be safely drawn: 
| 1. That there can be no crops raised in these 
| States except by means of irrigation ; that the sup- 
ply of water is quite limited, and what little there 
is, can be made available only in or near the moun- 
tain regions; and that much land which would 
otherwise be productive must, for the want of this 


, essential element, ever remain sterile and desolate. 


2. That the country this side of the Sierra Madre, | 
covered as it is with chaparral, can be appropri- | 


| ated to little other use than raising mules and other 


Mexico of Lower California, being nothing but a | 


cape, filled with vast mountains, and extending 
from the parallel of 32° down to that of 2°, 
though they had the grace not to insist upon it as 

rt of their ultimatum. If anything more was 
intended by this proposition than a diplomatic ma- 
neuvre, it may well excite the astonishment of the 
American people. With respect to Chihuahua and 
Senora, it will be enough to observe, that the de- 


stock, and can barely afford a meagre subsistence 
to a very sparse population. 


3. That the territory west, north, and northwest | 


of the Sierra Madre, including much of New Leon, 


and the States of Cohahuila, Chihuahua, Sonora, 


‘| 


and Lower California, are filled with vast and 
usually impassable mountains, (except by mule 
tracts,) alternating with extensive deserts; and that 
the valleys between the mountains are quite nar- 


*sand inhabitants, (and this is probably an exag- | 


The residue | 


row, and will admit of cultivation only at places 
few and far between. 
4. That there is an entire destitution of timber 
and almost of wood, and consequently there ion 
be no arts pursued, and no comforts enjoyed, to 
which timber and wood are essential. 
5. That the population is and must be concen- 
trated at a few points, and that there is and can 
be no farming or planting in the American sense 
of these terms. 
6. That in some localities the lands are made 
productive by the means already indicated, and, 
perhaps, unusually so; yet these are, in the interj- 
or of the continent, removed many hundred miles 
from the coast, without navigable rivers or other 
means of transportation, and where of course there 
_is no motive to raise a surplus, or more than the 
inhabitants can consume. Whatare we to think 
of a country and its inhabitants where the only 
fuel used consista of little sticks, carried, as at Sal- 
tillo, (according to Colonel Hardin,) * from fifteen 
to twenty miles on jacks?’? Even Balaam’s ass 
would remonstrate with Mr. Polk for seeking in- 
demnity out of such a ere as this! I shall 
show by and by that he has done (if the treaty 
is ratified) much worse by acquiring New Mexico 
and Upper California ! 
I shall submit considerations hereafter which 
must, as I think, satisfy every reasonable mind 
that these States cannot, if acquired, attract, at 
least for many centuries to come, the Anglo-Saxon 
race in any considerable numbers. Hence, it is 
important to inquire into the character of the ex- 
isting population, and to consider how far they are 
qualified for admission into our Union, to share 
with us in the blessings of our institutions, and to 
codperate in the administration of our Government. 
It consists partly of small landholders, who lease 
their farms, or perhaps own them in fee, and who 
cultivate the soil by their own labor and that of 
their children ; and partly of wealthy proprietors 
| who own large estates, which they only superin- 

tend ard direct, the labor being performed by ser- 

vants, who are perpetually bound for debt, and 
who are, in fact, though not in name, slaves. 
| These servants are called peons, and seem to be of 
the same race with their masters, at least so far 
as color, language, and general appearance is con- 
cerned. I suppose that this system originated 
in the practice of employing the native Mexicans 
as slaves soon after the conquest. A peon (male) 
has for his wages five dollars per month and one 
peck of corn a week. All his other wants, and 
‘those of his family, must be derived from this 

source. An account is kept with him at the store, 

which is found on every plantation. By these 

means the peon is kept constantly in debt, and his 
children are born in debt, as the expenses of de- 
livery and baptism are charged to the child, as well 
| as his support until he can labor. Thus it is a 
hopeless state of bondage, and has some revolting 
features from which slavery in this country is free. 
Thus the peon is not allowed to cultivate any land 
for himself, nor is there any legal obligation on the 
part of his master to provide for him when super- 
annuated. This system is sanctioned by usage, 
if not by express statute, and is too intimately in- 
terwoven with the social structure to be suddenly 
abrogated. The whole population are of a mixed 
race, Spanish, Indian, and negro. It is believed 
there is little pure Spanish blood in any part of 
Mexico. The common people are very ignorant, 
and know little of their own country and of its in- 
| stitutions. The women are less educated than the 

men, and both sexes are, as I understand, under 

the control of the clergy in an extraordinary de- 

gree. The standard of morals is exceedingly low. 

If honorable members will attend to the represent- 

ations of our reputable and worthy officers, and 
other citizens who have visited Mexico during the 
resent war, they will be satisfied that the country 

is little better than a Sodom. Among the better 
sort, it is not rare to find a want of virtue in the 
women and. of veracity in the men. In the lower 
orders, dishonesty and thieving is a matter of every- 
day occurrence. The conclusion, then, is inevita- 
ble, that in morals, intelligence, education, and civil- 

_ ization generally, they are wholly unfit to exercise 
the elective franchise, or to become American citi- 

| zens. With such a population, is it at all surpris- 
| ne that the Mexican people should have found 


hemselves incapable of self-government, and that 
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cessantly for the last quarter of a century, until the 
country has been reduced to a vast moral and po- 
litical chaos? Shall they, or any portion of their | 
race, be admitted into our Union, to aid in giving 
a direction to the destinies of this Republic, merely 
because Mr. Polk says we can get no indemnity 
unless he is permitted to lay violent hands on such 
a country and such a people? Indemnity! Has 
the President forgotten that the only solid founda- | 
tion of liberty among us must be sought in the vir- | 
tue, intelligence, and patriotism of the masses, and 
that without these liberty soon becomes licentious- 
ness, and this must ultimately result in despotism? 

[I have thus shown, as I think, conclusively, that 
the acquisition of the States of Lower California, 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Cohahuila, New Leon, and 
Tamaulipas, would be a dire calamity to this coun- 
try, and that, if Mexico were to offer a gratuitous 
cession of them, we should repel the gift as so 
many vipers. But it is quite time to turn to the | 
remaining States—New Mexico, Upper California, 
and so much of Tamaulipas, Cohahuila, and Chi- 
huahua, as extended across the Rio Grande to the 
Nueces. As these countries are understood to be 
comprised in the treaty now before the Senate, 
their resources and value, and the consequences 
likely to result from their acquisition, become 
topics of pressing importance. 

I shall pursue the same course in treating of this 
branch of the general subject which I have ob- 
served in the exposition submitted of the qualities 
and value of the other States of Mexico alread 

‘adverted to, and which may be supposed to fall 
within the modern process of ‘* annexation’’—a 
process which, if not applied now, may be at no 
distant day. 

The territory to be ceded (supposing it to be 


| Streams, generally small, and in many places merely a suc- 


cession of ponds; there is sufficient wood for camp purposes, 
the Escondido and Bobido excepted. The road throughout 


| the entire distance is excellent, with the exception of about 


two miles of hog wallow prairie between the Nueces and 
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| Agua Dulee; this bad portion increasing in extent as you | 


approach the coast. The water in the streams is generally 


| slightly brackish, the best water being found in ponds on the 


route. Large herds of deer aud mustangs are seen in this 


portion of the country. 


“The second division is more barren and sterile than the 
first. At the Santa Rosa ponds the road begins to be very 


| sandy and heavy; numerous salt ponds are found on the | 


| scented flowers. 


truly indicated by the well-settled belief of the || 


community) falls naturally into three divisions— 
(1.) the country between the Nueces and the Rio | 
Grande; (2.) New Mexico; and (3.) Upper Cali- 
fornia. 

1. OF the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande.—Near the coast it is about one hundred 
and sixty miles from river to river; higher up on | 
the route from San Antonio to Presidio, it is about 
one hundred miles; and probably it will be just to 
estimate the territory at about on an average one 
hundred and twenty miles broad, and about four 
hundred miles long. The military friend, already 
alladed to, who accompanied the movement of | 
General — and his army from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande in March, 1846, describes that 
part of the territory near the coast, as follows: 

“ Between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, the country 
from the coast to the mountain is a vast prairie, with scarcely 
any timber, and no streams of fresh water, until you reach 
the upper tributaries of the Nueces. For near a hundred 
miles from the coast, there is no potable water, except what | 
stands in hollows over from the rainy season. 
and lakes are found ; there may be torrents, that flow in the | 
rainy season and for a few weeks thereafter. This region 
has some land that appears rich, but owing to the lack of 
timber and difficulty of irrigation, (impossible except with | 
artesian Wells,) itcan never be made available for agricul- 
tare. Pertions of it are sandy and impregnated with salt— 


a true desert. It is occupied only by game and wild horses, 
and seems fitted only for grazing numerous herds of cattle, 


| ground is much cut up by salamanders and gophers. 


route, and fresh water only at long intervals. Atthe Enci- 
nal the live-oak groves make their appearance, and the 
From 
the eighty-fourth to the ninety-eighth mile, the route is a 
perfect desert—no wood, water, or grass; salt ponds are 
frequent, and the road exceedingly heavy. On reaching the 
Chilterpins, fresh water in ponds is found, the roud begins to 
improve, and at Los Animos (an old ranche) the difficult 
part of the route for wheeled vehicles terminates. 

The third division resembles somewhat the first, there be- 
ing however a greater quantity of wood, principally musquit, 
and the ground as in the first division covered with sweet- 
Fresh water in ponds is found at shortin- 
tervals, with large droves of wildcattle on the prairies. The 


| road skirts the musquit on the right, the prairie extending 


thence to Laguna Madre on the left. 
From the Colorado to the Rio Grande opposite Matamo- 
ros, distant thirty miles, the country is similar to the third 


| division, the road passing through musquit and chaparral, 


while to the left in the direction of Frontone, the country is 


| more open, with wood and water sufficient for all the pur- 


poses of camp.” 


I will next produce, on this branch of the subject, 


| a statement in the form of a letter to myself from 


the honorable and gallant member from Kentucky, 
[Major Gaines,] whose career in Mexico is so 
well known to this committee and the whole coun- 
try. Iam sure that the views and opinions of my 
honorable friend are entitled to great consideration, 
in estimating the real value of territory which has 
given occasion to the present war with Mexico. 
The letter is as follows: 


Hon. Truman Smitn—Dear Sir: I willingly comply 
with your request to furnish you a statement of the charac- 


| ter of the ceuntry between the Nueces and the Rio Grande ; 


Salt streams || 


to which use it was appropriated before the independence of | | 


Texas. 

“The above character of soil continues to the Rio Grande, 
which stream has no tributary on the Texas side below the 
Puerco. The lands on both banks of the Rio Grande sive 
little promise, resembling somewhat the bottoms of the Mis- 
sissippi, and, like them, are continually washed by the cur- 
rent. ‘There is a population, though a sparse one, on either 
bank, but the crops are extremely uncertain—the banks 
rising too high to admit of irrigation from the river, unless 
the water were artificially raised. When we first ascended 
the river, in August, 1846, we saw little evidence of success- | 
ful planting. Between the floods and droughts I should 
say, that the main crop (cotton) would be very doubtful, and 
that the lands were not valuable for agricultural purposes.” 


In confirmation of the above statement, I would 
invite the attention of the committee to an extract 
(which I have obtained at the office of Colonel 
Abert, of the corps of Topographical Engineers) 
from a report made by Lieutenant Blake of a re- 
connoissance of the route pursued Y 
lor’s' army from Corpus Chtisti to the Rio Grande: 

“The route from Corpus Christi to the Arroyo Colorado 
may be divided into three parts: 

Ist. From Corpus Christi to the Santa Rosa ponds, 66 miles. 
2d. From Santa Rosa ponds to Los Animos...... 37 miles. 
3d. From Los Animos to the Colorado........... 26 miles. 

“ The first division consists generally of flat prairie land, 
relieved by slightly undulating prairie, dotted with numer- | 





General Tay- || 





ous small motiles or clumps of dwarf timber (principally | 


which I do by giving you the substance of a journal kept by 
me at the time I crossed the couitry, in 1846. 

In advance of my regiment, with three companies of 
cavalry under my command, [ reached the Nueces river on 


|, ing the chaparral at every step. 


the 10th of October of that year, and encamped at the town | 


of San Patricio,on the eastern bank of the river. This town 
is a miserable place, consisting of a few huts or ranches. 
is an Irish settioment—perhaps not more than five or six of 
the huts being occupied by a few poor families. "There was, 
at this time, a tolerable house in the progress of erection, 


which was the only building in the place of a decent appear- 
ance. 
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encamped that night near two or three small Water-Aoles, 
which answered for the horses, with two or three musquit 
trees which served for fuel. We missed one of our men, 
who had gone out on a hunting excursion and got lost. 

On the Ihth we were compelled to travel slower than 
usual, in consequence of the sand—there being so much of 
it as to make it very tiresome to our horses. Oj cour-e, 
there was very little vegetation of any Kind. 

On the l7th our lost hunter camein. We had a thick, 
heavy fog in the morning, which detained us. We found in 
the morning two or three water holes, Which were inacces- 
sible to our horses in consequence of the sottness of the 
ground. The scene of to day was one of desolation, ind ed. 
The sand was very deep, and not a drop of water within 
our reach. [twas an endless prairie, with here aad there 
a mu-quit tree. We passed a cow-ranch and some mud- 
holes, but no water. We began to fear that we should be 
compelled to encamp without water, but fortunately, about 
sundown, we found a beautiful lake of fine water, with a 
good, firm bottom, and surrounded by high sand ils. Here 
we saw twotigers. Our guide supposed this lake to be about 
forty-five miles from Camargo. We hada very tiresome 
march on the 18th. We were all day in the midst of what 
the men called the “infernal chaparral’’—with the sun in 

j be nsely hot—the prickles assailing us at every point—com 
| pelled to cut our way almoat every step, and without a drop 
| of water. The only variety we had was, that one of the 
| men, Cave Kertly, killed the finest buck I had seen on the 
| march, the horns of which he gave me. Having despaired 
of finding water, we encamped on asmall elevation, covered 
| with musquit grass. We spent the night without water. 
{ On the 19th we were glad to leave this dreary place early 
inthe morning. We did so as soon as possible, encounter- 
Everything around us 
| seemed to have a thorn or prickle upon it, except the mus- 
| quit grass, and of that there was but litle. We worked our 
way with very great difficulty, about fifteen miles, through 
| the chaparral, when we espied a hole of water near our 
| route, and stich was the intense suflering of the men that 
their impetuosity led them in and through the puddle in 
‘almost an instant. In a few minutes it was as muddy as if 
ten thousand hogs had been wallowing init. Wath this filth 
we loaded our stomachs to their utmost capacity, and moved 
‘on. We camped by the side of a small salt stream, which 
our horses drank, but which we could not. Here we found 
a trace which we supposed led to Camargo. 

Oa.the 20th, with the full conviction that we were not far 
from Camargo, we ascended an elevation of considerable 
height, and were not disappointed. We discoverrd the 
cupola of the Catholic church, towering above the rest of the 
buildings. But the interminable chaparral was sull around 

| us everywhere. At one o’clock we reached the banks of the 
Rio Grande, being about 160 miles from the Nueces. We 

| gave three cheers and fired our guns. 

| The country from the Nueces to the valley of the Rio 

| Grande is poor, sterile, sandy, and barren—with nota single 

tree of any size or value on our whole route. ‘The only tree 

which we saw was the musquit tree, and very few of these. 


|| The musquitis a small tree, resembling an old and decayed 


It | 


On the llth October we crossed the Nueces in a govern- | 


ment boat. 
yards wide, with a gentle current. The water is clear, and 
from six to eight feet deep all the way across. Fora mile or 
two, after leaving the river, we found ‘the soil pretty good. 
It rises very gradually from the river, but may properly be 
called low, flatland. It was covered with thick, high grass. 
After passing this point wewame intoa sandy, sterile region, 
very thinly covered with grass. Twelve miles from the Nueces 
found good grass and tolerable water, where we encamped 
for the night. 

On the 12th we saw countless numbers of antelopes, 
deer, mustang horses, turkeys, geese, &c., &c. Out of this 
quantity of game we were abundantly supplied with fresh 
meats. On this day we fell into the trace of General Tay- 
lor’s army, when it marched from Corpus Christi to the Rio 


Grande, and encamped at night on the ground which he had || 


occupied—a circumstance which greatly elated the troops. 
At this point, there is,in the rainy season, a small stream 
called San Salvador—a very inconsiderable water-course, 


| the bed not being more than eight or ten feet wide where 


we crossed. The general appearance of the country hete is 
of a character similar to that through which we had passed 
after leaving the valley of the Nueces—sandy and unfit for 
cultivation. 
to thirty feet high, were seen in every direction. 

On the 13th we marched to Santa Gartrudus creek, or 
rather its hed—a very small one—where we also occupied 
the ground where General Taylor had encamped. The relics 
of an abandoned camp were scattered around us, such as a 


grave and a human scull ; the last of which was lying on the | 


ground. Country still the same. > 

On the Ith we diverged from the line of General Tay- 
lor’s mafch, as our destination was Camargo, while his was 
Matamoros. 
ed a mud-hole, which was the first water we had seen that 


day. Asthe men and horses were very thirsty, and we had | 
almost despaired of finding water, we hailed even this dirty | 
As we knew no other name for | 


puddle with satisfaction. 
it, I named it Polk’s hole, in honor of the President of the 
United States. ‘The ground over which we travelled to-day 
had never before been trodden, in all probability, or, at least, 


not for many years, by any but wild beasts, and almost as 
wild men. 


On the 15th, having suffered amazingly on account of the 


The river here is about seventy-five or eighty | 


peach tree. The whole country may be truly called a per- 
fect waste, uninhabited and uninhabitable. There is nota 
drop of running water between the two rivers, except in the 
two small streams of San Salvador and Santa Gartrudus, 
and these only contain water in the rainy season. Neither 
of them had running water when we passed them. The 
chaparral commences within forty or fitty miles of the Rio 
Grande. This is poor, rocky, and sandy; covered with 
prickly pear, thistles, and almost every sticking thing—con- 

| stituting a thick and perfectly impenetrable undergrowth. 
For any useful or agricultural purpose, the country is not 
worth a sous. 


|| So far as we were able to form any opinion of thik desert 


| upon the other routes which had been travelled, its character 


'| everywhere between the two rivers is pretty much the same. 
|| We learned that the route pursued by General ‘Taylor, south 


Great numbers of sand hills, varying from ten | 


| of ours, was through a country similar to that through which 
we passed; as also was that travelled by General Wool, 
| fran San Antonio to Presidio, on the Rio Grande. From 
| what we both saw and he&rd, the whole command came to 
| the conclusion which [ have already expressed—that it was 
| worth nothing. I have no hesitation in saying that I would 
not hazard the life of one valuable and useful man for every 
| foot of land between San Patricio and the valley of the Rio 
Grande. The country is not now and can never be of the 
slightest value. J. P. GAINES. 
Wasuinoton, March 14, 1848. 


Lieutenant William B. Franklin, of the corps 
of Topographical Engineers, (son of the gentleman 
of that name formerly Clerk of the House of Rep- 
|| resentatives,) who accompanied General Wool’s 
| column from San Antonio to Presidio, has furnish- 
| ed me with the following description of the coun- 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


\| try on that route between the Nueces and the Rio 


After travelling about twelve miles we reach- | 


Grande: 

«“ The column of the army commanded by General Wool 
left San Antonio, Texas, in the latter part of S¢ ptember, 
| 1846, on their march for Chihuahua. From San Antonio to 

the Rio Grande, by the route the command followed, isa 
distance of about 165 miles. The first hundred milex the 
country passed through is wild, but susceptible of cultivation, 
the soi] being good and well watered. 

“ After crossing the Nueces, (about one hundred miles 
|| from San Antonio,) the face of the country is almost bare, 
|| producing litte but prickly pear and a small variety of mus- 
|; quit wood. There is not a single running stream from the 
|| Nueces tothe Rio Grande, and I do not think the soil would 
|| ever be cultivated by our people while a single acre of the 
|| prairie land. of the West remains unoccupied. I mean that 


| 
} 


horrid water of ‘ Polk’s hole,’? we were very agreeably dis- '| within the limits of the present States. 


appointed at tinding excellent water, in a pond or hole, sur- 


rounded with musquit timber. The water was cool on |} 


account of the shade, but, after all, it was nathing but 


«J should mention here that when the army crossed this 
part of the route they passed two running streams, but we 
| were informed that their beds were usually dry, and were 


\| 


water. We luxuriated in this delightful pool (delightful it || now filled with water from rains at their sources. In some 


was to us, to be sure, but at home our horses would not have 
smeit it) for an hour, filled our casks, and moved on. We 


places we found water in holes, but it was sometimes brack- 


ish, and never very good.”” 
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We have thus drawn in faithful lines the true 
character of the country between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, which has given occasion to the 
expenditure of so much breath in this Hall and so 
much gunpowder in Mexico. 1 will not call it, as 
did the honorable member from Pennsylvania, 
{[Mr.C. J. Incensour,] ‘a stupendous desert,” for 
there are other regions which I shall describe by 
and by that will demand much more urgently such 
a designation, but I will say, that for this Admin- 


istravion to raise a controversy with Mexico about i 


such a miserable domain, and to involve us ina 
bloody war therefor, under the idea that it is of 
some value, is to practise a stupendous imposition 
on the American people. 

2. Of New Mexico. ‘This State is situated in the 
northeastern corner of the territory of Mexico, and 
adjoins the United States on the north and east. 
The Rio Grande rises in the recesses of the Rock y 
Mountains and flows across the Stute from the 
north to the south near its western limits. A range 
or branch of these mountains comes down on this 
eide of the river, and from fifteen to twenty miles 
therefrom, All the country from this range to the 
boundary of the United States, comprising, proba- 
bly, three-fifths of the whole territory, cannot be 
occupied by civilized men, for the reason that it is 
destitute of wood and umber, and is very scanuly 
supplied with water, The only lands which are 
susceptible of culuvation are found in the south- 
western section of New Mexico, on the banks of 
the Rio Grande, and in valleys on the sides of 
mountains, through which flow small rivers, that 
are (according to Mr. Gregg, the author of ** Com- 
merece of the Prairies,’’) usually absorbed in the 
sands, and do not reach the principal stream, 
except in cases of freshets. This southwestern 
section is what is commonly spoken of as New 
Mexico. The recent English traveller (Ruxton) 
says— 

* That the general character of the department is extreme 
aridity of soil and the consequent deficiency of water, which 
must ever prevent its being thickly settled. The vailey of 
the Det Norte is fertile, but of very limited extent, and 
other portions of the province are utterly valueless in au 
agriculiural point of view, and their metallic wealth is 
greatly exaggerated.” 
mm New Mexico, there is but one which has repaid in any 
degree the Libor of working.” * * * = = * 


APPE 


“Of the many so-called gold mines | 


mostly found in what is technically called ¢ dust,’ in very | 


sinall quantities, and with considerable labor. It has, per- 
haps, produced, since its discovery in 1828, two hundred 
thousand dollars, but it is very doubtful if any of these 
* placeres’ would repay the working on a large scale.” 


Humboldt, in treating of New Mexico, observes, | 


that— 

“The desert of the Muerto is a plain thirty leagues in 
length, destitute of water. The whole of this country is, in 
goneral, of an alarming state of aridity; for the Mountains de 
los Munses, situate to the east of the road from Durango to 
Santa Fé, do not give rise to a single brook. Notwithstand- 


ing the unidness of the climate and the progress of industry, | 


a great part of this country, as well as old California, and 
several districts of New Biscay, and the intendency ot Gua- 
daiaxara, will never admit of any considerable population.” 


Some time since an article from a Missouri pa- | 


per, (if [ mistake not the St. Louis Republican,) at- | 
tracted my attention, in which it was stated that our | 


troups in New Mexico were suffering much from 
the scurvy. This disease, itis well known, usually 
occurs at sea, and results from living for a long 
time on a salt diet. I thought if the fact was so, 
it indicated very significantly the true character of 
the country, and therefore I deemed it proper to 
make inquiries at the Surgeon General’s office, in 
order to verify the truth of the statement; when lo! 
it turned out that our troops have had the scurvy 
extensively in New Mexico! From a table pre- 
pared for my use in that office, it appears that in 
the 2d regiment and separate battalion of Missouri 
mounted volunteers (930 men) there occurred du- 
ring the quarter ending the 30th of June, 1847, one 
hundred and twelve cases of scurvy! Surgeon S. 


G. J. De Camp, in a letter to the Surgeon General | 


from Santa Fé, dated April 14, 1847, holds the fol- | 


|, very little land not already improved thatis worth occupy- 
} ing. The want of water (for every crop must be watered 


lowing language : 


“Scurvy has recently made its appearance among the | 


troops, produced, [ think, from living entirely on bread and 
meat, the latter generaily very poor, having been mution 
until recently, but at my suygestion beet is now issued, and 
the health of the men has improved. Vegetable diet is al- 
mo-t unknown in New Mexico, and to men from Misseuri 
where vegetables form a large part of the food, the change 
cannot be other than prejudicial. When regular troops are 
sent to this country, [ recommend that an abundant supply 
of garden seds be sent with them, as there is every facility | 
for good gardens.”’ 
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* "The gold is |! 


at Santa Fé, 31st December last, I find the follow- 


ing remark: ** There seems to be scarcely a ves- 
‘tive of scurvy left—a few cases of sore mouth 
‘being the only thing to remind one of the hor- 
‘rible ravages of the disease last winter.” No 
doubt vegetables enough can be raised in New 
Mexico to keep the scurvy off, especially as horti- 
culture can always be prosecuted with success in 
a warm climate with the aid of irrigation. Let, 
therefore, our Government attend to the season- 
able advice of Doctor De Camp—send a plenty of 
garden seeds with the troops—the Patent Office is 
at hand for that purpose! But what are we to 


think of the inhabitants who are too indolent to | 
eae for themselves vegetables, and know so 


ittle of one of the principal comforts which civil- 
ized men enjoy? 


There remains to be produced only one other | 


piece of evidence in regard to the resources and 
value of New Mexico. When General Kearny 
marched into this State with a considerable army, 
in the fall of 1846, he was accompanied YY Lieu- 
tenants Abert and Peck, of the corps o 

graphical Engineers; and after the conquest of the 


country, they were directed by General K. to make | 


a military and geographical reconnoissance of it, 
which they did accordingly, and reported in the 
aan to the proper department. This report 
as been communicated to the House, and ordered 
to be printed. I regret I cannot get access to it, 
as | doubt not it contains much valuable informa- 
tion on the subject now under consideration; but, 
in the mean time, I submit an exposition of the 
case from Lieutenant Peck, a young gentleman of 
great merit, in the furm of a letter, in answer to in- 
quiries which I have made of him in this regard: 
West Pornt, N. Y., December 28, 1847. 
Dear Sin: I take great pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of your kind favor, and shall be most happy, if it is 
in my power, to communicate anything that will be of in- 
terest to you on the subject of New Mexico, her resources, 
and her geography. On this latter point [ am better pre- 


pared to speak, as I have made ita particular object of study. | 


‘The boundaries of the territory have never been very ex- 
actly defined, as a great share of the line lies over desert 
countries, where very lite importance can attach to an ex- 
act location. Whilst in Santa Fé [ endeavored to ascertain 
the exact southern boundary of the territory, but I found 
that various lines had been cla‘med both by New Mexico 
and Chihnahua. All agreed, however, in considering the 
settiements tothe north of the “Jornada del Muerto,”’ (iead 
man’s journey,) as belonging to New Mexico, whilst those 
to the south of it were considered as belonging to Chihuahua. 
The northern extremity of this great desert is in latitude 
33° 39’, over which the road to Chiiuahua passes for ninety 
miles without a spring or drop of running w.ter. The south- 
ern boundary is an east and west line crossing this desert, 
running eastward through the country of the Apaches, (a 
powerful tribe of Indians,) and then striking near the head 
of the Red river of Natchitoches ; that stream torms the south- 
ern boundary till it is cut by the 100th parallel of west lon- 
gitude. We-tward from the Rio del Norte, the territory 
extends to the dividing ridge @hat turws the waters west- 
ward to the Pacific, and separates New Mexicu from Upper 
California. This dividing ridge is not very distinctly marked, 


but its general position is about 107;° to 108° west longi- | 
tude. The highest peaks of this ‘divide’ you will find on our 
This ridge contin- | 


map marked “ Sierra de San Matayo.”’ 
ues to form the western boundary till it reaches 42° north 


' Jatitude, from which point the northern and eastern bound- 


aries are those settled in our boundary arrangement with 
Mexico. The 42d parallel forms a portion of the line on the 
north, and also the Arkansas river, from its source to the 
100th degree of west Jongitude ; the eastern boundary is the 
10.nh degree of longitude. 

The boundary which I have attempted to define is inde- 
pendent of the claim of the Texan Congress to the Rio 
Grande, and contains not far from 130,000 square miles. 


| The map on which you saw me engaged last summer, and 


which was printed by order of the War Department, em- 
braces the southwestern portion of the territory, and covers 
not only all the settled portions, but also all the country that 


» ean be inhabited by civilized men. The map referred tocoev- 


ers about 25,000 square miles, whilst the remaining 105,000 


) square miles are little else than dry and barren tables or 
| deserts of land, inhabited only by roving bands of Indians. 


| up of rocks, sands, and desert wastes. 


| where the arable land is found. 


In a letter from Surgeon Horace R. Wirtz, dated |! 


Of the area laid down on owr map, a large portion is made 
If you cast your eye 
upon the map, you will see, from the position ofthe towns, 
A narrow strip along the 
Del Norte, with a few detached patches here and there upon 
the affluents of the same river, constitute it all; for there is 


artificially) will fix a limit, and that a very narrow one, to 
the tillatle land. For example, on the western side of the 
Rio del Norte you will notice that the litte settlements are 
all at the heads of the streams and in the mountain valleys ; 
lower down, though the courses of streams are marked, they 


never contain any water, except during freshets—all is ab- 


sorbed by the deep sands. The people who now inhabit this 
country are composed of three classes—the direct descend- 
ants of the original Indian occupants of the soil, the descend- 
ants of the Spanish settlers, and a mized race, of every grade, 
from the pure Spanish blood to the pure Indian. Their 
numbers have been variously estimated from 60 to 100,000; 
but from personal observation, I am inclined to think that 
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they number neariy 10,000. This i-, 1 think, very near se 
large @ popwation as tie Country can support. Perkaps the 
Yankees, by superior skill in agriculture, could realize a 
greater amount of produce than the present occupants 5 but 
/asan offset, they would consume a much greater quantity. 
| With respect to the connection of New Mexico with other 
| parts of the continent: First, the nearest settlements to te 
West are those on the Pacific, distant six Or seven hundred 
miles, and separated by a desert, with reference to whieh 
Kit Carsou lemarked, “ that any party ero-sing itwas bound 
to eat mule.” Seeond, the town ot Crihuahua is distant 
from the most southern settlement of New Mexico fouy 
hundred and twenty miles, and most of the int evening 
country is desert. The traders are u-ually from thirty to 
forty days transporting loads from Santa Fé to Chihuatina, 
Tuird, to the east, the nearest settlements at present are on 
our Own western border, the distance from Fort Leaven- 
worth being eight hundred and seventy three miles via 
Bent’s fort. In course 01 time our western settlements may 
be extended some two or three hundred miles westward to 
the eastern borders of the great desert; stu there wil be 
over five hundred miles of portage. Thus we may consider 
New Mexico as completely isolated from the rest of the 
continent. 1 would make a few remarks on the route from 
our uearest settioment to Santa Fé, bat that route has been 
+0 often reported on, that I could add Little new. From tye 
| * caches” on the Arkansas westward, the road by the Cin. 
| maron lies through a de-olate country. In fact, from this 
point til you reach the lower spring on the Cinmmaron, or » 
distance of one hundred and twenty, -five miles, there is not 
a stick of wood with which the traveiler can make a fire, 
even to make a cup of coffee; and from this point for the 
next one hundred aud fifty miles, there is not more than four 
or five places where wood can be obtained; the dry dung 
oft animals has to be substituted when it can be obtained. 
Watir is nearly as scarce as wood. By Bent’s fort the 
route is better, but still anything but good. 
i have omitted speaking of the mineral resources of New 
| Mexico for the present. Many minerals, as iron, copper, 
and lead, oveur in the mountains ; but situated at the dis- 
tance tuey are from the markets of the world, they will 
hardly be wrought. In truth, the cost of transportation to 
the United States would be much greater than their value 
, when brought here. 1 remain, with much respect, your 
obedient servant, W. G. PECK. 
It thus appears that the inhabitable part of New 
Mexico is situated far in the interior of the conti- 
nent, surrounded partly by deserts of many hun- 
| dreds of miles over, and partly by inaccessible 
mountains; that it is an extremely arid country, 
_and that consequently irrigation is indispensable 
|| to cultivation, and that the lands susceptible of 
|| improvement are limited to a narrow strip on each 
|| bank of the Rio Grande, and small tracts in the 
|| sides of the mourtains, which have the benefit of 
the streams flowing therefrom. A population of 
one hundred thousand is probably all that a terri- 
| tory, of at least double the size of the great State 
| of New York, can ever support. 
| 3. Of Upper California.—This State lies between 
| the thirty-second and forty-second parallel of north 
| latitude, and between New Mexico on the east and 
'| the Pacific Ocean on the west; it is supposed to 
| contain about four hundred thousand square miles. 
| Allabove the river Gila, and along a line drawn 
| from its mouth to the Pacific at some point below 
| the harbor of San Diego, is understood to be ceded 
7 the ry he and this comprehends nearly all of 
Upper California. Our southern line on the Pa- 
cific side of the continent will be very near the 
| parallel of thirty-three degrees if the treaty shall 
| take effect. This vast country naturally falls into 
| three divisions: 1. (Beginning at the east,) the 
‘| territory on the Colorado; 2. The Great Califor- 
| nian basin or desert; and 3. The eountry on the 
|, Pacific. 
1..The country on the Colorado is nearly in the 
|| form of an equilateral triangle, the base of which 
1} . . . . 
| (this side of the Colorado) rests on the river Gila, 
,, and its apex may be found in the Rocky Mount- 
|| ains, at or near the sources of the first named river. 
} The base runs over near nine degrees of longitude, 
| and a line drawn from the centre thereof to the 
|| apex would extend through about the same num- 
ber of degrees of latitude. High mountains on the 
| east separate it from New Mexico, on the north 
| from Oregon, and on the west from the great Cali- 
| fornian basin. 
| The territory comprehended within the limits 
| indicated, Mr. Farnham, in his “ Life and Adven- 
| tures in California,’’ characterizes as being “a 
howling desolation.” He then quotes extensively 
1 from Observations on the Country, which had 
|, beenfurnished him by Doctor Lyman, of Buffalo, 
| who, in 1841, passed down the Colerado from its 
|| source, and through its whole extent. The Doc- 
|| tor says, that ‘* the water, in nearly every instance, 
* after leaving the crossing of the Colorado in lati- 
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‘fornian mountains,’’ (which are opposite the 
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| ‘ tude thirty-eight degrees north, down to the Cali- 


mouth of the Colorado,) “ta distance of seven or 
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‘eight hundred miles, is either very brackish or | 
‘slimy, or so excessively saline as to have, in 
‘many instances, a fatal effect on animals and men; | 
‘in some few instances, indeed, good waters are 
‘found, but, like visits from the world above, they 
‘are ‘few and far between.’ Sometimes, too, the | 
‘ traveller crosses vast barren plains utterly desti- 
‘tute of water, and upon which vegetation is so 
‘scarce that there will hardly be a biade of grass 
*to a square mile of surface! Occasionally wild 
‘sage is met with, but almost destitute of foliage; 
‘this, and the barren stems of other equally naked 
‘bushes, constitute the only food of wayfaring | 
‘animals on these wastes. There are a few spots | 
‘in this forsaken region where nature has attempt- | 
‘ed to checker its desolation with greenness.’ | 
** Ponds of sait water occasionally occur, around | 
* which there is a scanty supply of coarse vegeta- | 
‘tion. Over these dreadful wastes—scathed of 
*God—is, however, everywhere found a scanty 
‘ supply of the wild squash, which serves only to 
* tantalize the perishing traveller with the remem- 
* brance of fruitful fields and pleasant hours.” 

** Doctor Lyman,” says Farnham, ‘suffered so 
* many hardships while travelling down the Co- 
* lorado, that he, as well as his animals, barely lived 
* to reach the green fields and pure waters of the 
* Californian mountains. He found the country 
* around the mouth of the river as dry as salt, and | 
* as uninviting, in every respect, as any he had 
* traversed.” | 

But I wish to call the attention of the committee 
to another authority, which | am sure must com- 
mand their entire confidence; it is the report of 
Colonel Emory, already referred to, when speaking || 
of Sonora, who accompanied General Kearny in || 
the fall of 1846 from the United States to Califor- | 
nia. The General, with his forces, crossed the | 
Arkansas at about the 104th parallel of west longi- 
tude from London, at a point where that river con- 
stitutes a part of the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico, and proceeded from thence, in 
a southwesterly direction, to the Rio Grande, and 
(crossing that river) down on its right bank to about 
the parallel of 33° north latitude, when he turned 
suddenly to the right, crossed the mountains, and 
threw himself on the waters of the Gila, and then 
traversed the whole base of the triangle already || 
alluded to, by marching down the latter river on its |) 
north bank to the Colorado, and thence in a course || 
nearly west to San Diego, on the Pacific. Thisgave 1 
Colonel Emory a good opportunity to observe the |, 
country which constitutes that base; and let the | 
following extracts from his report tell the story of | 
its probable benefits to the American people. 

« November 13, 1846.—Ati2 0’clock, after giving our horses 
a last watering, we started off in a southwest direction to 


| 
turn the southern foot of the range of hills pointing to the 
Saltriver. Five miles brought us into a grove of the pitchaya, | 


which had yielded a plentiful supply of fruit to the Indians. 

* Our way was over a plain of granitic sand, ascending 
gradually and almost imperceptibly. After Jeaving the 
pitchaya, there was no growth except the larrea Mexicana, 
and occasionally, at long intervals, an acacia or inga. We 
travelled till long after dark, and dropped down in a dust 
hole, near two large green-barked acacia. There was nota 
sprig of grass or a drop of water, and during the whole night 
the mules kept up a piteous ery for both. 

“There was nothing but the offensive larrea, which even 
mules will not touch when so hungry as to eat with avidity 
the dry twigs of all other shrubs and trees. 

« November 14.—We went on briskly to the Gila, whose 
course, marked by the green cotton-wood, could be easily 
traced. It looked much nearer than it really was. We 
reached it after making forty miles from our camp of yester- 
day. Our poor brates were so hungry they would drink no 
water, but fell to work on the young willows and cane. 
After letting them bite a few minutes, we moved down the 
river five miles further, to a large and luxuriant patch of 
paspilum grass, shided by the acacia and onis. 

4 November 15.—In the morning the General found the mules 
ro much worsted by the forty-five miles’ journey without 
food or water, that he determined to remain for the day. 
Most of the mules belonging to our party have travelled 
eighteen hundred miles, almosteontinuously. ‘Two or three 
times they all have appeared on the eve of death, but a mule’s 
vitality seems to recuperate when life seems to be almost 
extinct; so [ am in hopes the day’s rest will revive them 
sufficiently to undertake what will be the most distressing 
= of the i From information collected from the 

ndians and others, it appears that we shall meet with no 
more grass from this spot to the settlements, situated three 
hundred miles distant. 

“ November 16.—The valley on the south side continues 
wide, and shows continuously the marks of former cultiva- 
tion. On the north side, the hills run elose to the river. 

“After making ten miles, we came to a dry creek, coming 
from a plain reaching far to the south, and then we mounted 
the table land, to avoid a bend in the river, made by a low 
chain of black hills coming in from the southeast. Thetable 
land was strewed with fragments of black basalt, interspersed 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| with agate, chalcedony, vitrified quartz, and carbonate of 


| grass two miles from the river. 
; animals reached it, and they were without water for twenty- | 
| four hours. 
| that the horses could not drink it. 


| mals were nearly as important as our own. 
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lime. 

“« We descended into the broad valiey of the Gila, skirted 
on the south side by the table land, black with basalt peb- 
bles, resting upon a stratum of carbonate of lime, upon which 
the river unpinged at every fluod, and widened its valiry. 
The hills on the north side were of red and grey rocks, 


probably granite, irregular in form, varying from six hun- 
| dred to one thousand fvet. 
| our mules among the wi.tows and cane. 


Finding no grass, we loosened 


** November 17.—The route to-day was over a country 
much the same as thatdescribed yesterday. Whenever we 


them deary beyond description, covered with blocks of ba- 


| salt, with a few intervals ot dwarf growth of larrea. Now and 
| then a single acacia raised its solitary form, and displayed 
| its verdure on the black expanse. 


* November (8.—The hills and mountains appeared entirely 
destitute of vegetation, and on the plains could be seen, only 
at long intervals, a few stunted tufts of larrea Mexicana, aud 
wild wormwood, (artemisia cana.) 

* November 20.—Our camp was pitched in a little patch of 
Night came on before the 


There was a pond near the camp, but so salt 


* November 21.—The plains are now almost entirely of 
sand, and composed of sandy calcareous loam, with iron 


byrites and common salt, covered sparsely with chamira, 
| larrea Mexicana, and a shrubby species of sage. | 


*© November 22. 
as usual, with reference to the grass. The lives of our ani- 
It was pitched 


to-day in a litde hollow encircled by a chain of sand hills 


| overgrown with musquit. 


“ November 23. We did not move camp to day, in order 


to give our mules an opportunity to pick what little grass | 


they could betere taking the desert of ninety miles which 
lies On the other side of the Colorado.” 

On the 24th General Kearny and his party re- 
mained in camp, and on the 25th crossed the Colo- 
rado, and then Colonel Emory proceeds with his 
narrative as follows: 


* We ascended the river three quarters of a mile, where 
we encountered an intmense sand drift, and froin that hour 


}; until we halted. The route between Sonora and Caklornia 


lies along the foot of this drift which is continually but 
slowly encroaching down the valley. 

“ We halted at a dry arroyo a few feet at the left of the 
road leading into the Colorado, where there was a hole five 


| mounted to the table lands to cut offa bend in the river, found | 
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We followed the dry sandy bed of the Cariso nearly all day 
at asuail’s pace, and at length reached the Bayou Citon 
‘litle pools,’ where the grass was luxuriant, but very sait. 
The water strongly resembled that at the head of the Cariso 
creek, and the earth, whieh was very tremulous for many 
acres about the pools, was covered with salt. This valley 
is at no point more than half a mile wide, and on each ride 
are mountains of grey granite and pure quartz rising from 
one thousand to three thousand feet above it. 

* We rode for miles through thicket of the continual agave 
Americana, and found one in full bloom. ‘The sharp thorns 
termina ing every leaf of this plant were a great annoyance 
to our dismounted and wearied men, whose legs were aow 
almost bare. A number of these plants were cut by the sol- 
dicts, and the body of them used as food. The day was 
intensely hot and the sand deep. The animals, inflated 
with water and rushes, gave way by scores, and although 
we advanced only sixteen miles, many did not arrive at 
camp until ten o’clock at night. lt was a feast day for the 
wolves, which followed in packs close on our Wack, seizing 
our deserted brutes, and making the air resound With their 
howls as they battled for their carcasses. 

«The water comes to the surface in pools at this place. 
Itis a valley surrounded by high bleak mountains destitute 
of vegetation. The mountains are of a micaceous granite, 
seamed with volcanic matter. The grass, which is coarse, 
extends for a mile or two along the valley. 

“ November 30. Notwithstanding the water was saltish 
and in pools, and the grass untavorable to the horses, yet we 


|| were compelled to avail ourselves of it for a day to recruit. 
The position of our camp was decided, || 


‘The day and night were very unpleasant from the high wind 
which came over the snow-clad mountains to the west. 
The ground, too was tremulous, and my observations for 
time, by which I hoped to obtain the rate of my chronon- 


| elers, Were not entirely such as I would desire. 


or six feet deep, which, by deepening, furnished sufficient | 


| Water for the men. 


* November 26. The dawn of day found every man on 


| horseback, and a bunch of grass from the Colorado tied be- 
| hind him on the cantle of his saddie. 


* Descending this bluff, we found in what had been the 


| channel of a stream, now overgrown with a few ill-con- 
, ditioned mesquite, a large hole, where persons had evidently 
It was necessary to halt to rest our animals, | 


dug for water. 
and the time was occupied in deepening this hole, which, 
after a long struggle, showed signs of water. An old cham- 
pagne ba-ket, used by one of the officers as a pannier, was 


lowered in the hole to prevent the crumbling of the sand. | 


After many efforts to keep out the caving sand, a basket- | 


| work of willow twigs effected the object, and, much to the 


joy of all, the basket, which was now fifteen or twenty feet 
below the surface, filled with water. The order was now 
given for each mess to draw a camp-kettle of water, and 
Captain ‘Turnet was placed in charge of the spring to see a 
fair distribution. 

‘When the messes were supplied, the firmness of the 
banks gave hopes that the animals might be watered, and 
each party was notified to have their animals in waiting. 


The important business of watering them commenced, upon |, 


the success of which depeuded the possibility of their ad- | 


vancing with us a fvot further. Two buckets for each ani- 


mal were allowed. At ten, a. m., when my turn came, | 


Captain Moore had succeeded by great exertions in opening 
another weil, and the one already opened began to flow more 
freely,in consequence of which we could aflord to give each 
animal as much water as he could drink. ‘The poor brutes 


| none of which had tasted water in forty-eight bours, an 


some not for the last sixty, clustered round the well and 
scrambled for precedence. At twelve o'clock I had watered 
all my animals, thirty-seven in number, and turned over the 


well to Captain Moore. The poor things had still an aching || land in the narrow valleys is g 


everywhere by barren mountains; and where the land is 


void to fill, and all night was heard the munching of sticks 
and their piteous cries for more congenial food. 

* November 27 and 28. To day we started a few minutes 
after sunrise. Our course was a winding one, to avuid the 
sand drifts. About three, p. m., we disengaged ourselves 
from the sand, and went due (magnetic) west over an im- 
mense level of clay detritus, hard and smooth as a bowling 
green. 


‘he desert was almost destitute of vegetation. The , 8°8 


heavy sand had proved too much for many horses and some 
mules, arft all the efforts of their drivers could bring them 
no further than the middle of this dreary desert. About 


it 


} 


; ness and desolation held their reign. 


“ December 1. We ascended the valley, now destitute of 
both grass and water, to its termination, and then descended 
to the deserted Ludian village of San Felipe. The moun- 
tains on either side are lofty—I suppose from three thousand 
to five thou-and feet bigh, and those to the west incrasted 
on the top with snow and icicles. Our camp was in a long 
field of grass three or four miles in extent, through which a 
warm stream flowed, and drained through a cation to the 
north, abreast of the village. We went to the barren hills 
and collected the dry sage and scrub mu-quit, with which 
we made a feeble fire. The Inrrea Mexicana grew here 
also, but it is unfit for fuel. About nine miles from the 
camp we passed the summit which is said to divide the 
waters flowing into the Colorado from those flowing into the 
Pacific, but Tthink this is a mistake. The pass is much 
below the peaks on either side, and the height gives no indi- 
cation of the elevation of the range, and indeed the baro- 
metric reading was but an indifferent index of the height of 
the pass, as the day was stormy. We are still to look for 
the glowing pictures drawn of California. As yet, barren- 
We longed to stumble 
upon the rancheros, with their flocks of fat sheep and cattle. 
Meat of horses may be very palatable when fat, but ours are 
poor and tough, and it is hard to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger with such indifferent food. 

© December 2. We commenced to ascend another ‘divide,’ 
and as we approached the summit, the narrow valley lead- 
ing to it was covered with timber and Jong grass. On both 


| sides the evergreen oak grew luxuriantly; and, for the firs¢ 


time since leaving the States, we saw what would even 
there be called large trees. Emerging from these, we saw 
in the distance the beautiful valley of the Agua Caliente, 
waving with yellow grass, where we expected to find the 
rancho owned by an American named Warner, (and where 
they arrived, says Colonel Emory, and then he adds :) 'T'o ap- 
pease hunger, however, was the first consideration. Seven 
of my men eat, at one single meal, a fut full-grown sheep. 

“ December 3. This day we remained in camp to rest. 

* Decemler 4. ‘The morning was murky, and we did not 
start till nine o’clock, about which time it commenced to 
rain heavily, which lasted nearly allday. Our route was 


| chiefly through narrow valleys overtopped by high hills of 


some fertility, covered with oaks. We were now in the 


| region of rains; and the vegetation, though not luxuriant, 


was very much changed; but it was too late in the fall to 
get the flowers or fruits necessary to determine the plants. 
Our camp was pitched, after marching thirteen and a half 
miles, in the valley of the Rio [snbel, near the rancho of Mr. 
Stokes, formerly the mission of Saint Isabel. 

“ The appearance ot desolation which the rancho presents 
is little calculated to impress us with favorable notions of 
the agricultural resources of rer of California. The 

, but high, surrounded 


|| good, the seasons are too dry for men to attempt cultivation 
| without facilities for irrigation.” 


eight o’clock, as we approached a lake, the stench of dead | 


animals confirmed the reports of the Mexicans, and put to 
flight all hopes of our being able to use the water. The 
basis of the lake, as well as | could judge at night, is about 
three quarters of a mile long and half a mile wide. The 
water had receded to a pool, diminished to one-half its size, 
and the approach to it was through a thick, soapy quagmire. 


It was wholly unfit for man or brute, and we studiourly | 
kept the latter from it, thinking that the use of it would but | 


aggravate their thirst. One or two of the men, who came 
in late, rushing to the lake, threw themselves down and took 
many swallows before discovering their mistake ; but the 
effect was not injurious, except that it increased their thirst. 
% November 29. The grass at the spring was anything but 
desirable for our horses, and there was scarcely a ration left 
for the men. This last consideration would not prevent our 
giving the horses a day’s rest wherever grass could be found. 


' and the 


From this point General Kearny passed off into 
that part of California which is situated immedi- 
ately on the Pacific, and soon found himself en- 
ed with the enemy, but he ultimately arrived 
in safety at San Diego. Colonel Emory says, in 


his report, that he made many inquiries as to the 


vast region of country embraced in the triangle 
formed by the Colorado of the west, the Del Norte, 

Gila, which, by the way, I have, in this 
discussion, regarded as comprehending the terri- 
tory on the west side of the Colorado, and adjoin- 
ing that river, as such territory does not differ, in 
any respect, from that on the east side. He says 
that, about the “head waters of the streams, and 


_ occasionally along their courses, are presented sec- 


i 


} 
i 


i 


tions of land capable of irrigation. The whole 
extent, except on the margin of the streams, is 
said to be destitute of forest trees.”” It would be 
very extraordinary if there were not, in such an 
immense expanse, some good lands, especially 
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high up on the streams, and on the sides, and per- | 
haps at the foot of the mountains; but who will 
go to reside in such secluded places for the next | 
four centuries, unless it be those who * leave their | 
country for their country’s good?’ [ am confi- 
dent that there will not be a motive for organizing 
the great triangle of the Colorado into a territory 
for ages to come, much less can it ever be consti- 
tuted one of the States of this Union. 

2. Of the Great Californian Basin.—I cannot de- 
vote much time to this branch of the subject. It 
will be sufficient to say, that it is a tract of coun- 
try of an oval form, surrounded by high moun- 
tains, and extends from about the thirty-fifth par- 
allel of north latitude some distance above the | 
forty-second parallel; and, of course, a part of it 
lies in Oregon. It has the triangle of the Colorado 
on the east, and California, upon the Pacific, on 
the west. Lieutenant Colonel Frémont says, that 
it cannot be less than four or five hundred miles 
each way, and must be principally in Alta Califor- 
nia—the demarcation of 42° probably cutting a 
segment from the north part of the basin. In 
1843 and 1844 Colonel Frémont (then captain by 
brevet of the corps of Topographical Engineers) 
performed, with his party, a tour entirely around 
the basin, on what he calls its ‘*rim,’’ or through | 
the mountains which surround it. The descrip- 
tion which he gives of his progress, and of the 
difficulues which he experienced in finding grass 
and water for his beasts, corresponds almost ex- 
actly with that already given from the report of 
Colonel Emory of his journey down the Gila and 
across the Colorado. 

Of this interior basin, Colonel Frémont says 


© Buthtthe is known. It isealled a desert, and, from what | 


I saw of it, stenlity may be its prominent characteristic; 
but, where there is somuch water, there must be some oasis. 
The great river, and the great lake, reported, may not be 
equal to the report; but, where there is so much snow, 
there must be streams; and, where there is no outlet, there 
must be lakes to hold the accumulated waters, or sands to 
ewallow them up. In this eastern part of the basin, con- 
taining Severe, Utah, and the Great Salt lakes, and the rivers 
and creeks falling into them, we know there is good soil and 
good grass adapted to civilized settlements. In the western | 
part, on Salmon Trout river, and some other streams, the 
same remark may be made. The contents of this Great 
Basin are yet tobeexamined. Thatitis peopled we know; 
but miserably and sparsely. From all thatl heard and saw, | 


1 should say that humanity here appeared in its lowest form, | 


and in its most elementary state—dirpersed in single fami- | 
lies, Without firearms, eating seeds and insects, digging roots, | 
(hence their name.) Such is the condition of the greater 
part. Others are a degree higher, and live in communities, 


upon the same lake or river that supplies fish, and from | 


which they repulse the miserable Digeer. The rabbit is the 
largest antimal known in this desert; its flesh affords a little 
meat; and their bag-like covering is made of its skins. ‘he 
wild sage is their only wood, and here it is of exteaordinary 
size, sometimes a foot in diameter, and six or cight feet high. | 
It serves for fuel, for building material, for shelter to the 
rabbits, and for some sort of covering for the feet and legs 
in cold weather. Sach are the accounts of the inhabitants 
and productions of the Great Basin, and which, though im- 
verfect, must have some foundation, and excite our desire to 
now the wirole. 

«The whole idea of such a desert, and such a people, is 
a novelty in our country, and excites Asiatic, not American 
ideas. Interior basins, with their own systems of likes and 
rivers, and often sterile, are common enough in Asia; peo- 
ple, still in the elementary state of families, living in de serts, 
with no other occupation than the mere animal search for 
food, may still be seen in that ancient quarter of the globe. 
But in America, such things are new and strange, unknown 
and unsuspected, and discredited when related. 

* Bat I flatier myself that what is discovered, though not 
enough to satisty curiosity, is sufficient to excite it, and that 
subsequent explorations will complete what has been com- 
menced.”’ 

On the northern and eastern side of this basin 
is a large salt lake, called the Utah lake. Mr. 
Farnham, in speaking of the basin itself, says that 
** litle is known of the central parts of this desert. 
*'The old trapper who —os Severe river, saw 
‘a partofit. All its borders have been traversed, 
‘more or less. The Indians, however, give ac- | 
‘counts of its whole surface. They say, during 
‘their ancient wars, unsuccessful parues were | 


‘driven into its depths, and perished for want of || 


* water and food; and that those who pursued them 
‘ ofteri met with the same fate. Their legends and | 
* their own knowledge lead them to affirm thatit is 
‘one entire desolation, with an occasional spot of | 
* green herbs, growing by pools of salt and bitter | 
* waters.’” Mr. Farnham then gives an account | 
of an attempt made by one Captain Young, whom | 
he met in Oregon, to penetrate across the desert | 
from some point below the Salt lake, under an idea | 
of reaching the bay of San Francisco, which fail- | 
ed, Captain Young having been obliged to turn | 
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back, losing several of his men, and all his mules. 
Mr. F. then adds, ** This was the last attempt to 
* explore these awful wastes. And long will it be 
* ere man can know the silent gloom and horrors of 
* its dreadful depths.”’ I might quote the works of 
several other authors and explorers to the same 
effect; but the above will be sufficient to give the 
committee a just notion of the character of this 
mart of the proposed acquisitions. One cannot, 
wetted help regretting that this Administration 
had not employed the energies and enterprise of 
the expedition to the Dead Sea, on an exploration 


of the great deserts of North America, and the 


result would have had a practical bearing on ques- 
tions which are likely to engross public attention 
for some time to come. 

But | must now recur once more to the report 
of Colonel Emory, and quote from it a statement 


which I conceive to be preéminently worthy of the | 


attention of the committee. After he had arrived 


at, or before he crossed, the Colorado, he writes 
as follows: 


* The country, from the Arkansas to this point, more than 
twelve hundred miles, in its adaptation to agriculture, has 
peculiarities which must forever stamp them-elves upon the 
population which inhabits it. Albot North Mexico, Chihua- 
hua, Sonora, and the Californias, as far north as the Sacra- 
mento, and as far as the best information goes, is the same 


in the physical character of its surface, and differs but little | 


in climate and products. 

* In no part of this vast tract can the rains from heaven 
be relied upon to any extent for the cultivatfon of the soil. 
‘The earth 1- destitute of trees, and in great part also of any 
vegetation whatever. A few streams flow in different direc- 
tions from the great mountains, which in many places trav- 
erse this region. These streams are separated sometimes by 
plains, and sometimes by mountains, without water and 
without vegetation, and may be called deserts, so far as they 
perform any useful part in the sustenance of animal life.” 


To the twelve hundred miles mentioned by Colo- 


nel Emory, should be added one hundred or one | 


hundred and fifty miles of desert on the other side 
of the Colorado, as described by quotations already 
made from his journal, so that there is an expanse 
of about fourteen hundred miles of territory, in- 
cluding New Mexico, which fall within the pur- 
view of his remarks. It will be observed, also, 
that those remarks are highly confirmatory of the 
views I have already expressed of Chibusina, 
Sonora, and Lower California. 

3. Of Alta California, on the Pacific.—l have had 
some difficulty in forming an opinion of the value 
of this country, on account of the contradictory 
accounts which we find in the variousauthors who 
treat of the subject. I am well satisfied, however, 
that it is the only part of the vast acquisitions 
which are contemplated by this Administration 
that can add anything to the resources and wealth 
of the American people; and I long ago made u 
my mind not to object to the acquisition of the bay 
of San Francisco, and of so much of Upper Cali- 
fornia as is situated above the parallel of 36° 30’, 
provided we could obtain the territory on just and 
reasonable terms. But that all California is worth 
the expenses and sacrifiees which have attended 
this war, or even any considerable portion of the 
twenty or twenty-one millions of dollars which 


we are to pay to close it, | am not prepared to | 


believe. In coming to this conclusion, 
the following evidence. 
to the committee a very able and interesting expo- 
sition of the subject, from the pen of Captain 
Wilkes, of the United States Navy, who visited 
California some years since, in command of the 
Exploring Expedition: 
Wasuineton City, February 24, 1848. 

Dear Sir: As you visited, while in command of the Uni- 

ted States Exploring Expedition, Upper California, and made 


rely on 


a careful examination of a large part of the same, will you \| 


have the goodness to prepare for mea brief geographical 


sketch of that country, including a description of its coast, | 


harbors, mountains, rivers, deserts, and general face of the 
country ; also, a statement of its population, their character, 
manners, customs, education, moral qualities, and occupa- 
tions, whether agricultural or pastoral; and, in short, all 
facts tending to show whether they are or are not fit to be- 


come American citizens? Will you please say what part || 


and how much of the country can be usefu!ly occupied in 


agriculture? What crops can be raised, and how? Is the || 


country subjeet to droughts at one time and floods at anoth- 
er? If to droughts, what is their severity? and if to floods, 
whatis the cause? What, in a general view, are the agri- 
cultural resources of the country, and what amount of pop- 
ulation can it, in your judgment, sustain? What do you 
think ofthe harbor of San Fiancisco? What are the objec- 
tions to it, ifany? Is it probable that any considerable city 
will be built up on the margin of that harbor, or in its neigh- 
borhood, and if not, Why not? If a railroad is constructed 
across the continent, is. it probable that its western terminus 
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in Upper California? In short, I desire you to put me in 
possesion of all the facts material to the formation of a 
| proper judgment of the value to the United States of Upper 
Catifornia as an acquisition. With sentiments of high re- 
spect, | am truly your friend, TRUMAN SMITH. 
CuaRves WiLkKEs, Esq., U. S. Navy. 


Wasnineton City, 28th Feb., 1848. 

Dear Sir: Your letter requesting ffom me a brief sketch 

of Upper California was duly received, and I shall endeavor 
to give you my views of that country, derived from my own 
observations, the explorations of the squadron, from official 
| papers, and the most respectable authority in the country at 
| the time of my visit, and since. 

1 am aware that my opinions,in many respects, differ very 
widely from many others; and, while I may be thought tw 
undervalue the. country, [ am well satisfied it has been so 
far overrated as to lead to great disappointment hereafter. Ip 

|| the view [ have taken of it, [have had no interest whatever 

to promote, and [ believe T have been only actuated by a 
desire to give you such information as I felt could be relied 

| upon. 

"peer California is embraced within the 32d and 42d paral- 
lels of latitude, and between the 109th degree of west longitude 
and the Pacific, comprising nearly 400,000 square miles; of 

| this whole extent it is not my intention to write, but shall 
| confine myself to the country west of the Rio Colorado, and 
| particularly to that part west of the California range, or Si- 
erra Nevada, comprising that part of California known to be 
the most valuable, and hitherto represented by many travel- 
Jers as an el dorado. An inspection of the latest maps will 
give avery good idea of the face of the country, and partic- 
: ularly of the extent of its three great divisions, viz: It. Of 
, that part east of the Colorado river, about three-tenths, but 
litle is kyown, and, from the few examinations that have 
been made by crossing it, believed to be of little value as an 
agricultural country, and incapable of supporting any dense 
population. 2d. That part oecupying the centre, aud lying 
| between the Rio Colorado and the California range of moun- 
| tains, (which is nearly triangular in form,) the whole of 
| which is agreat sandy plain, comprising four-tenths, or about 
| 160,000 square miles; this, all travellers agree, is totally un- 
fit for any kind of cultivation, and for the abode of both man 
| or beast. 
| The remaining 3-10ths, or about 120,00) square miles, 
| comprises the full extent of that portion of which I intend 
to write about, and give you the information you desire. On 
| reference to the map, it will be seen that this part lies west 
‘| of the California range, and between it and the coast, and 
| from the extreme north to the south, gradually decreasing 
|| in width for the last two hundred miles. The California 
|| range, from the northern boundary, runs nearly parafiel with 
the line of the coast, and about 130 miles from it, enclosing 
extensive valleys, the principal of which is the Buena Ven- 
| tura, through which the river Sacramento and the San Joa- 
|| chim flow—the former in a south, and the latter in a north 
| direction. The Sacramento rises near the northern bound- 
ary, among the Shaste mountains, and, after a run of 240 
| miles, empties into the bay of San Pablo, at the straits of 
| Karquines. It is navigable for vessels drawing 12 feet water 
| for 60 miles from its mouth, to where it is joined by the 
| American fork; light boats, however, may ascend it some 
| 60 miles further, to beyond the Butes, where the stream be- 
| comes small and shallow, and has numerous fish weirs eon- 
| structed across it. The San Joachim takcs its rise in sev- 
| eral small streams at the southern end of the Californian 
| range, and in the Lake Chintucke, and flows N. N. W. for 
140 miles, receiving many small tributaries from the east, 
| and joins the Sacramento 30 miles from its mouth; it is not 
| navigable. These two rivers discharge, during a part of the 
|| year, but a small quantity of water ; while at other times, 
| from the effects of the melting of the snows, they overflow 
| their banks, and submerge a large part of the valleys, and 
|| this at a season when it does great damage to the crops; the 
|| low temperature of the water not ouly checks the growth, 
'| but more frequently destroys the entire crops, whether of 
|| grain or grass. 4 Te 
The northern*part of this western section is wholly ocen- 


| pied by the Shaste mountains—so much so as to render that 
| portion of it unfit for cultivation, and I may say inaccessible 
for roads, thus cutting off all communication with Oregon 
|| except by borse-paths ; and I am satisfied that in this is com- 
|| prised at least 25,000 square miles ; and it may even he con- 
sidered as unfit for agriculture as far as the Butes. A coun- 
twy resembling the Shaste country extends down along the 
|| coast as far as the entrance of the bay of San Francisco, 
| and generally for 30 niles in width; and near the entrance 
| to that bay, the land rises to an elevation of 2,000 feet and 
| upwards. ‘The only point where cultivation has been car- 
| ried on along this north coast is at the small post of Bodega, 
atasmall Russian settlement called Ross, which has now 
been abandoned, as it affords no inducements to continne it. 

‘| The coast south of the entrance to San Francisco is less 
| high and rugged, and, gradually proceeding south, forms bills 


| of moderate elevation, which become perpendicular to the 
| line of coast, forming valleys, through which small streams 
flow, affording many advantageous spots for small settle- 
| ments; these are generally the site of the missions, and, 

from the rapid descent of the valleys, afford the means of 
| irrigation. There is, however, a large part of this that is 
incapable of any use; and were it net for the resort to irri- 
| gation, this country would be a barren waste for many 
months during the year. 

The valley of the Buena Ventura, from the Butes to the 
mouth of the Sacramento, including that portion of it through 
| which the lower part of the San Joachim flows, with the 
| valley of the San Juan, at the southern end of the bay of 
| San Francisco, is the be-t part of California, comprising 
| some 5,000 square iniles; the southern part of the Buena 

Ventura valley is very much occupied by the spurs of the 
| Californian range, and is little fitted for cultivation, and its 
| climate is represented to be that of the torrid zone. 
| Allowing for the coast south of San Francisco bay to San 
| Diego an extent of 7,000 square miles susceptible of agricul- 


‘| ture—making, in all, 12,000 square miles—and I think we 


will be at or near the harbor of San Francisco, or elsewhere |! shall have a large allowance for this part of California. 
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When [ speak of agriculture in this country, I do not mean 
land which is capable of tillage after our tashion, but after 
the mode in use tn te country—viz: by irrigation; for the 
quantity would be much reduced if it was brought to our 
stiundard. Aithough the general character of the country is 
barren and unproductive, yet, with its fine climate and irri- 
gation, many spots are made to yield abundantly, and only | 
could be made to produce by this means. However this 
may be adapted to the character and pursuits of the Mexi- | 
caus, yetit will be doubted whether our countrymen would 
look upon it in the light of an agricultural country, or one | 
entitled to be considered as such, and so differentfrom these | 
United States. 

Connceted with the agriculture is the climate; although 
this may be extolled for its saiubrity, yet itis by no means 
favorable to agriculture. ‘@he year is divided into two sea- 
sons—the wet and the dry; the first is from December to 
Mirch, and the last the remaind-r of the year. During the 
wet seasen, rain at times falls in deluges; butin the dry sea- 
son, nota drop is looked for or experienced, and drought 
consequently comes, more or le#s, annually, and sometinies 
fasts during the whole year. At the time of my visit, one 
had then continued for eleven mouths, and [ have been in- 
formed that it lasted for six morthsdonger —in all, seventeen 
months. Under -uch a state 0. things, it was to he suppos a 
that everything Would suffer. Such was the case: the cattle | 
were absolutely dying on the plains by hundreds, and the 
whole trade of the country was paralyzed in consequence 
of the inability to procure hides, (the staple of the country,) 
the cattle hoing too lean to slaughter. It is needless to say, 
that everything not in a situation of being irrigated was dned 
up and destroyed. 

Agtin, agricalture has to contend with the floods which 
overtlow the low bottoms, aud destroy the crops, and add 
wothing to the fertility of the land. The evidences of these 
floods are seen along the hills that border these bottoms, in 
well defined lines of drift, depo-ited at their bases. Between 
the two, the crops suffer more or less every year; yet it is 
not to be denied that the parts exempted from these inci- 
dents yield abundant and extraordinary returns, and will, 
if properly attended to, render the population free from | 
fainine. 

The population of Upper California, during the period 
when the missions flourished, was 23,105, of which number 
4,342 were whites, (genta de razon,) although this was near- 
ly twenty years ago. Yet in 1841 it was believed to have 
decreased, resulting from the continual distarbances through- 
out the country ; but within these last few years it has in- 
creased; and atthe present time, from the information I | 








have received, is said to amount to thirty thousand souls, | 


The former inhabitants consisted of the clergy and their de- | 
pendants, old Spaniard;, retired soldiers, some adventurers | 
of all nations, and the Indians. The country was generally 
divided into large estates, among the missions, old Spaniards, | 
and the adventurers, held generally by grant from the Gov- 
erument. ‘These all were great landed proprietors, had ex- 
tensive herds of cattle, and lived for the most part on their | 
haciendas, employing Guachos (Mexicans and Indians) to 
watch their herds, while feeding at large over their estates ; 
these men devoted themselves exclusively to this employ- 


os ° ° : : | 
ment, receiving a certain postion of the increase as their re- || 


ward. From these herds tie proprietors derived their sup- 


port, by disposing of the hides and tallow in exchange for |: 


commodities, affording them also the means of indulging in 
their favorite amusement of gaming. Exceptat the missions, 
but small portions of land were devoted to raising grain, only 
sullicient for the consumption of the family, and but a very 
sinall plot for vegetables; these, together with the fruits, 
were only to be obtained at the missions. These missions 
have now fallen into decay, the Jate government having an- 
nulled their grants and taken possession of them, appointing | 
an administrator to take charge over all the secular depart- | 
ments, and leaving the priests to perform their clerical duties. 


ail the cultivation, and will be the total ruin of their estab- 
hishm«=nts. 


The result was the sale of all the cattle, and the neglect of | 


i} 
The character of the people of California isremarkable for || 


a want of energy and a dislike to all manual labor, and a 
total disregard for all business obligations as to time, though 
they are said finally to comply with their engagements. As | 
their numbers are small, they will in a short time be merged | 
in the American population, now flocking in, and who will | 
constrain them to leave. the country, or adopt the manners | 
and habits of the new comers. The Indians are a tracta- 
ble race, and will for a time supply a portion of the labor of 
the country, but they are ill adapted to any hard fabor. 

The agricultural resources of this country, in my opinion, 
cannotbe of any great amount; the products derived from 
this, during the most flourishing time of the missions, did not 
exceed 53.527 fanegas ; of this quantity 25,734 was of wheat. 
This will give you some idea of the productiveness. It must 
be understood that these mission estxblishments generally | 
occupied the most favorable spots in the country, and had 
the means of irrigating their crops, through the lahor of the | 
Indians, from the mountain streams and from wells. It is, 
however, true that their process and instruments of agricul- 
ture are quite rude. Under any circumstances, [ should doubt 


lieve its trade will be confined to its staple—hides and tal- 
low; these, after a time, will cease, for when the lands come 
to be divided into farms, the range of the cattle will neces- 
sarily be restricted, and consequently, in times of draught, 
suffer more; and the land that is now used for this purpose | 
will be found of more value for cultivation. | 
As to your question, what amount of population it can sup- | 
port, it is of course difficult to answer. But, from the view | 
Ihave had of the country, and the quantity of land that | 
I have di-ignated as adapted to agriculture, [ should believe 
it will at no time exceed 15 tothe square mile; yetits capa- 
| 


| 
its ability, one year with another, to export grain, and be- | 


bilities may be actnally much beyond this ; this would give | 
& population of 180,000 souls. This country has little to 
offer in exchange, and its wants must continue too few to 
bring any extensive commerce to its ports, and therefore 
little to induce settlement fer business purposes ; it isin fact 
almost insulated, and has no back country to draw supplies 
from or furnish. And, if no amount of trade can exist, itis | 
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| barrier to the construction of a road. 
| sandy desert, of several hundred miles wide, would effectu- 


| during the fine season. 
| dation for commerce. 
You may now be disposed to ask, for what is California fit? | 
| f answer, its good harbors are well adapted for our whaling 


| obedient servant, 


not to be expected that any considerable city can grow upat 
its principal ports. 

This brings us to the consideration of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, so lauded for its capacious and fine harbor. A though 
lam not disposed to question its extent and safety, yet I 
think there are many considerations which show that it is 
not so well adapted for the purposes of trade, or facilities tor 
promoting it, as is generally believed. A particular descrip- 
ution of it may make this more apparent. 

The extent of the bay of San Francisco is thirty-six miles 
in length, by an average of six miles in width; a large part 
of its southern, eastern, and northern shores, ure extensive, 
and wide mud flats precluding the landing, at low water, of 
even a beat; so much so, thatthe eastern shore may be said to 
be inaccessible for a distance of thirty mules, and which im- 
pediment prevents it from ever becoming useful, except by the 
construction of extensive artificial works. On the north it 
is bounded by the straits of San Pablo, which divide it from 
the bay of that name. 

The bay of San Pablo is nearly circular, about ten miles 
in diameter, the larger segment of which is a mud flat, 


| with but a few feet of water over it; this renders its shore 


on the western side quite inaccessible. On the east side 
lies the channel, with a sufficient depth of water for large 


| vessels leading to the straits of Karquines, at the mouth of 


the Sacramento river. 
On the western side of San Francisco bay, from the straits 
of San Pablo fora distance of fifteen miles, the country is 


broken and mountainous, and the shores rocky and indented | 
The islands in the | 


by smal! bays, which are quite useless. 
bay are high and rocky, and of nouse. These impediments 
reduce this extensive bay very much in size, and it becomes 
still more so when the safety of vessels is taken into consid- 
eration; the deep water, cross tides, and exposed situations, 
reduce the safe anchorage to two, via: Yerba Buena, and 
Sansalito. The former is of but small extent, with mud flats 
bare at low water to the channel; 
exposed to the, prevailing winds, which blow at times with 
great violence. ‘The land back of Yerba Buena is sandy and 
barren. 
der, of having no water for the supply of any considerable 
population, or vessels that may frequent it. 


|  Sansatito lies on the north side of the entrance, and under 
the high land of table mountain, which protects vessels from 


the prevailing westerly winds. Wateris only to be procured 


, here from small springs. 


In answer to your inquiry whether the Bay of San Fran- 


| cisco is a suitable point for the terminus of a railroad, I an- 


swer that it is not; and [ think that the deserniption of the 


face of the country which I have given must have satisfied | 


you that it would be next to impossible to terminate a road 
anywhere near the bay. The California range of mountains 
(directly east of it) rise to above ten thousand feet, and ex- 
tend south to the 34th parallel, and place an insurmountable 
Besides, the great 


ally debar the thought of such an undertaking in that diree- 
tion; nor do [ know of any point in Upper California where 


| a terminus for such a road that could accommodate the com- 


merce of the two hemispheres can be found. 

The only place where such a point is to be found on the 
whole coast of western America is in the waters connected 
with the straits of Juan de Fuca, in Oregon, and which will 
prove not only the most feasible point to reach, but would 
afford accommodation for the trade of the whole world. 

The harbors south of Francisco, in Upper California, are 
generally open roadsteads, and are only safe for vessels 
These places afford little acconimo- 


fleet to recruit in, for a naval depdt, and to ensure us the 


| full command of the Pacific, and the protection of our large 


and extending interest there. Iam, very respectfully, your 


CHARLES WILKES. 
Hon. Truman Situ, H. R., Washington. 
The view thus taken of s0 much of Upper Cali- 
fornia as is situated on the Pacific by the accom- 


plished commander of the exploring expedition, | 


I can abundantly confirm from several sources. 
Colonel Frémont thus speaks of the leading features 
and general structure of the countries on the Paci- 


| fic, including both Oregon and Upper California: 


‘These are peculiar and striking, and differ essentially 
from the Atlantic side of our country. The mountains are 


all higher, more numerous, and more distinctly defined in | 
their ranges and directions; and, what is so contrary to the | 


natural order of such formations, one of the-e ranges, which 
is near the coast, (the Sierra Nevada and the Const range,) 
presents higher elevations and peaks than any which are to 
be found in the Rocky Mountains themselves. In our eight 
months? circuit, we were never out of sight of snow, and the 
Sierra Nevada, where we crossed it, was near two thousand 


feet higher than the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains. || 


In height, these mountains greatly exceed those of the At- 
lantic side, constantly presenting peaks which enter the 


region of eternal snow, and some of them volcanic, and in a || 


frequent state of activity. ‘They areseen at great distances, 
and guide the traveller in his courses. : 

*¢ The course and elevation of these ranges give direction 
to the rivers and character to the coast. No great river 
does, or can, take its rise below the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada range ; the distance to the sea is too short to admit 
of it. The rivers of the San Francisco Bay, which are the 
largest after the Columbia, are local to that bay, and lateral 
to the coast, having their sources about on a line with the 
Dalles of the Columbia, and running each in a valley of its 


own, between Coast range and the Cascade and Sierra Ne- || 
vada range. The Columbia is the only river which traverses 
the whole breadth of the country, breaking through all the 
ranges, and entering the sea. Drawing its waters from a 
section of ten degrees of latitude in the Rocky Mountains, 
which are collected into one streain by three main forks 
(Lewis’s, Clark’s, and the North fork) near the centre of the 
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and itis al-o very much | 


There is another disadvantage which it labors un- | 


| 
the country, thtis expressed himselt: ¢ As to California, Lam 
| 
| 


| the computation must be based. 
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Oregon valley, this great river thence proceeds by a single 
channel to the sea, while its three forks lead each to a pass 
in the mountains, which opens the way into the interior of 
the continent. This fact in relation te the rivers of this re- 
gion gives an immense value to the Columbia. Its mouth 
is the only inlet and outlet to and from the sea; its three 
forks lead to the passes in the mountains; it is, therefore, 
the only line of communication between the Pacific and the 
interior of North America, and all operations of war or com- 
merece, of national or social intercourse, must be conducted 
upon it. This gives ita value beyond estimation, and would 
involve irreparable injury if lost. In this anity ond concen- 
tration of its waters, the Pacific side of our continent differs 
entirely from the Atlantic side, where the waters of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains are dispetsed into many rivers, having 

_ their different entrances into the sea, and opening many 
lines of communication with the interior. 

“The Pacific coast is equally different from that of the 
Atlantic. The coast of the Atlantic is low and open, in- 
dented with numerous bays, sounds, and river estuaries, ac- 
cessible everywhere, and opening by many channels into the 
heart of the country. The Pacific coast, on the contrary, is 
high and compact, with few hays, and but one thatopens inte 
the heart of the country, The immediate coast is what the 
seamen call iron-bound. A little within it is skirted by two 
successive ranges of mountains, standing as ramparts be- 
tween the sea and the interior country, and to get through 
which there is but one gate, and that narrow and easily de- 
fended, This structure of the coast, backed by these two 
ranges of mountains, with its concentration and unity of 
| waters, gives to the country an immense military strencth, 

and will probably render Oregon the most impregnable coun- 
try in the world.”’ 


The bay of which Colonel Frémont speaks as 
opening “into the heart’’ of the country is to be 
found in northern Oregon, and different parts of it 
are designated by the names of Admiralty Inlet, 
Puget Sound,and Hood’s Canal. Here have been 
discovered many magnificent harbors, and will ulu- 
mately be found flourishing cities, a teeming pop- 
ulation, and the New England of the western side 
of the continent. That any railroad which may 
herenfter be constructed must take the direction of 
the Columbia river, and terminate at some of the 
harbors of Puget’s Sound, is entirely obvious. The 
idea of carrying such a structure over the Sierra 
Nevada (10,000 feet high) or across the deserts 
described by Colonel Emory, (1,400 miles in ex- 
tent,) to reach some point on the Pacific, in Upper 
California, is too absurd to be entertained fora 
moment. The remarks of Colonel Frémont, touch- 
ing the sources and direction of the rivers entering 
San Francisco bay, are conclusive to prove that 
there is not sufficient back country to support any 
| considerable city on that bay. 

From a recent work, entitled ** Conquest of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico,”’ by Cutts, | extract the 
following paragraph, from which it will appear that 
an honorable member of this House cvincides with 

, the views of Captain Wilkes in respect to Cali- 
fornia: 

“The honorable Willard P. Hall, member of the House of 


| Representatives of the United States, who, it will be seen in 
| & subsequent chapter, brought opportunity and intelligence 


to the proper determination of the geographical eharacter of 


not prepared to speak with much certainty. All Lean say 

is, the climate is delightful, the situation is excellent; but 

the soil is not to compare with ours, (Missouri.) It rains 
| but little, and crops can only be raised by irrigating the land. 

California is a good stock country, the grass is now green, 

and resembles ours in May. Iam told everything is parched 

upinsummer. The valleys are small, and the mountains 
| many and extensive.’ ”’ 


| 
' Colonel Emoty visited only the lower part of the 
territory now under consideration. He examined 
the country (as he told me a few days since) per- 
sonally as high up as the city of the Angels; and 
from his report I extract the following description 
of it: 

“The second or principal range of mountains lies at no 
great distance from the first, and the valley between offers 
some arable land. The distance between the first range and 

| the seacoast varies from one to twenty or thirty miles. The 
| surface covered with vegetation. though small, is difficult to 
estimate; and perhaps it is unimportant that an estimate 
should be made, since the peaseanucoess of these regions 
depends on other considerations than smoothness of suriace 
and character of soil. The rains cannot be relied upon, 
and the tiller of the earth depends upon irrigation from the 
mountain streams for his crops. The extent of ground capa- 
ble of tillage is thus reduced to narrow limits, easy of com- 
putation. A knowledge of the water-courses, their fall, vol- 
ume and extent, and the quatity of lands on their margin 
within the level of these waters, are the data upon which 


“ Taking this as a guide, an inspection of the accompany- 
ing map will give a general idea of the extent of arable 
| ground sufficiently correct for all practical purposes; but, in 
candor, it should be said that many streams laid down in it 
| disappear in the sands, while the rocky cliff, forming the 
| banks ¢f others, render irrigation impracticable. The scale 
| upon which the map is projected is too smail to represent 
these accidents of the ground. 
‘< Where irrigation can be had in this country, the produce 
of the soil is abundant beyond description. All the grains 
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and fruits of the temperate zones, and many of those of the 
tropical, flourish luxurianatly.”’ 

From the facts thus developed, it will not be dif- 
ficult for the committee to come to a just conclu- , 
sion as to the real value of California on the Pacific 
to the United States. I agree with Captain Wilkes, 
that the harbors, and particularly that of San Fran- 
cisco, will accommodate our whaling fleet; but will 
they not do so just as well though the country re- 
main in the hands of Mexico? The harbor of San 
Francisco is, and ever has been, a good harbor of 
refuge, and may become equally good for supplies. 
But it is said that it will give us the command of 
the Pacific. Doubtless this is important if our 
policy 1s to be war; but then I should suppose the 
first thing to be attended to in such case is the 
command of the Atlantic, Shall we neglect the 
wotection of Boston, Newport, New London, New 
Vork, and other harbors and bays on the coast of 
the Middle and Southern States to build fortresses 
on the Pacific? I do not, however, oppose the ac- 
quisition of San Francisco, but | do object most 
decidedly to an over-estimate of its importance— 
especially when such estimate is founded on an an- 
ticipation of war, which we need not have unless 
we seek it—a propensity to which, I fear, we are 
too prone,and against which the whole moral sense 
and sound conservatism of the country should in 
future be strongly directed. With respect to the 
country generally, | would observe that, while on 
the one hand it can sustain only a limited popula- 
tion, probably at most not over 200,000, on the 
other that population will be wholly secluded and 
cutoff from other parts of the United States. There 
can be 10 business intercourse with it but by sea; 
and I cannot imagine why it would not be just as 
useful for us to annex the Sandwich Islands as 
California. 

No doubt the States of New Mexico and Upper 
California are much more indigent in the resources | 


indispensable to civilized life, and much more || 


worthless than any of the other northern States of 
Mexico; unless, indeed, Lower California be an 
exception. 

The committee have thus as full a description as 
Ican now give, not only of the territory under- 
stood to be comprised in the treaty, but also of all 
the countries which can fall within the scope of 
any project of ‘*annexation,”’ likely to be enter- 
tained by those who look to that policy as the only 
means of aggrandizing the Republic. I have said 
litie on the subject of the mineral resources of 
these States, he because I am satisfied they are 
not very considerable, and partly because I do not 
believe our people should be attracted from the 
culture of the earth to the gambling business of 
mining. Iron, copper, and lead mines will do, but 
gold and silver mines are a curse to the laboring 
classes in any country. I have, however, spoken |. 
of the physical character of the country, of its sur- | 
face, soil, water-courses, and of all the elements | 
which affect agriculture the one way or the other, | 
and which contribute to national wealth, and to | 
the improvement and civilization of a people; and 
with these remarks I dismiss this branch of the 
subject. 

Bat there are other considerations, moral and 
political, which must be brought into view before | 
we can estimate properly the character and extent 
of the responsibilities of this Administration, both 
on the questions of war and of peace. These | 
will proceed to state, as briefly as possible. 


1. If the war is now to be closed in the manner || 


indicated, that is to say, by the cession of the ter- | 
ritory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, | 
New Mexico, and Upper California, we paying | 
the claims of our own citizens, and, in addition, | 
to Mexico the good round sum of $15,000,000, is | 
there any man absurd enough to claim that we || 
get in these vast wilds, over and above such pay- I! 
ments, one penny in value for all the enormous || 
expenses of this war? Do we get any equivalent | 
for the immense pension list which must be sad- |! 
died on the country, or the many invaluable lives | 
which have been recklessly thrown away in this | 
unhappy contest? Blood! Ilood (said the Presi- | 
dent in his last message) must enter into the ac- | 
count with Mexico. Where do we find in the | 
treaty before the Senate any response to this fear- || 
ful item? | 
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have to leave out of the case all the country on 


this side of the Rio Grande. After the President | 


has asserted, over and over again, that we have a 
just right to the country up to that river, after 
every member on this floor, who disputed or doubt- 
ed it, has been stigmatized as ‘* a Mexican Whig,” 
and accused of giving ‘‘aid and comfort” to the 


public enemy, and after the tomes which have | 
been written, if not said by his friends here, to | 


prove that Mexico was the aggressor and com- 
menced the war by invading Texas, surely he has 
not made up his mind to back out and purchase 
at an extravagant price the very territory which 
is and has been (if we may take him at his word) 


indisputably ours all the while. We are, then, to | 
throw out of consideration the country between | 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and so much of | 


New Mexico as lies east of the latter river, proba- 
bly nine-tenths in extent and two-thirds in value 
of the whole province, and we have left only New 


Mexico west, and Upper California, in which we | 


must find, if we can, an equivalent for the twenty 
or twenty-one millions which we are to pay to 
bring the pending contest to a close. Here we are 
also to search for the boasted objects of this war— 
peace to be conquered! * ee for the past 
and security for the future!’ * Indemnity for the 
past,”’ in the vast wastes of the Colorado; and 
** security for the future,’’ in the ** howling deso- 


| lation’’ of the great basin; and each garnished with 


a little tillable land adequate to keep the scurvy 


off, provided our troops and others who go there | 


are well supplied with “ garden seeds.”’ 
3. It is certain that the acquisitions proposed 


_ must greatly augment the expenses of this Gov- | 
/ernment. It will require a permanent addition to 
our peace establishment of at least 5,000 men. By | 
the report of the Adjutant General, laid before 
Congress at the commencement of the present ses- 


sion, it appears that we now have in New Mexico 


a force of 3,157 men, and in California (on the | 
Pacific) 1,019; making in all, 4,176 men. Mr. | 
| Ruxton says, *‘ I found over all New Mexico that 


‘the most bitter feeling and the most determined 


* certain 


or existed against the Americans, who, | 

y in Santa Fé and elsewhere, have not | 

* been _ anxious to conciliate the people; but, | 
) 


‘by their bullying and overbearing demeanor to- 


‘ wards them, have in a great measure been the | 


‘cause of this hatred, which shortly after broke 


‘out in an organized rising of the northern part of 
‘the province, and occasioned great loss of life to 


‘both parties.” This representation is not the 


offspring of prejudice, as it appears from other 

arts of his book that he entertains the most kind- 
Y feelings towards, and the highest respect for, 
our countrymen, while he cherishes sentiments 
quite the reverse in regard to the people of New 
Mexico. If, then, peace is made, can our forces in 
that country be essentially diminished, at least for 
many yearsto come? With respect to California on 
the Pacific, | admit that the limited amuunt of Mex- 
ican population now there, and the introduction of 
our own people, will, ere long, enable us to dis- 
pense with an army; but the necessity we shall 


_ be under to keep in order the hordes of savages 


which roam over the deserts and frequent the 


mountains of New Mexico and California, will be | 
much more than equivalent for any reiief which | 


we shall get in that quarter, We shall be obliged 
to keep these savages within our own limits, and 
to protect Mexico from their incursions. For 


aught I can see, a line of posts from some point on | 


the Rio Grande, at or near Paso del Norte, and 
from thence on the line of the treaty to the Gila, 
and down that river to the Colorado, if not further 
west, will be indispensable. The expense of main- 
taining troops on such a line, as the supplies will 
have to be brought over many eandenl miles of 
desert, will be enormous. I think it will be safe 


to conclude that this piece of, and peace with, Mex- | 
ico, will add at least $3,000,000 to our annual ex. | 


nses. Bright prospects for those of us who are 
in favor of a protective tariff! 
4. The policy of this Administration must in- 


evitably overthrow the Missouri compromise, (so | 


called.) I say nothing about the propriety of 
adopting that compromise originally. I may not 
have great reverence for it, but one thing is cer- 


_ 2. [tis manifest, that on a search for indemnity || line, regulating the policy of this Government, 
in the ceded territory, this Administration will || large majority of the American people have mani- 
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fested a determination to stand by it. But how 
_ can the territory to be acquired be divided by the 
_ parallel of 36° 30’, into free States and slave Siates? 
How can New Mexico and California be so divid- 
ed? The inhabitable portion of those countries lies 
across that line, and the whole of each must be 
associated together in a State. There is not, in 
fact, enough of the one or the other to make a 
State. There never can be population enough to 
permit a division of either, and therefore we are 
certain to have thrown among us the firebrand of 
the slavery question. This may seem a light mat- 
ter to many honorable gentl@men, but I must con- 
fess that the civil dissensions and the sectional 
alienations which these acquisitions are likely to 
arouse,are among my strongest objections to them. 
I go for the Union as it is—not for a mere Union 
constrained by brute force, but a Union of mutual 
confidence and good will—all respecting the ** com- 
promises of the Constitution,” and all coéperating 
in one common effort to work out the problem of 
a glorious destiny. 
5. We shail violate, also, (if the schemes of this 
Administration are realized,) a great fundamental 
»rinciple of our Government, by forcing into our 
alien, and subjecting to our laws, a very consid- 
erable population, which entertain sentiments of 
the utmost repugnance to both. ‘* We hold these 

‘truths (said our fathers) to be self-evident, that 
fall men are created free and equal; that they are 
_*endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena- 
‘ble rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
| *the pursuit of happiness;’’ and we, their degen- 

erate sons, seem to have forgotten the memorable 
_ ** declaration !”’ 

6. In closing one war in the manner proposed, 

have we not reason to fear that we shall lay a 
|| foundation for half a dozen wars? Having vio- 
|| lated the barrier of 36° 30’, where are we to stop? 
_ Having waged one war to acquire the deserts of 
New Mexico and Upper California, what is there 
to prevent us from plunging into another to seize 
those of Sonora, Chihuahua, and Cohuhuila? 
| Even now I hear men prating of the “ annexation” 
of Cuba and the Canadas! 

7. But by far the most important objection to the 
acquisitions proposed, is to be found in the fact 
‘| that New Mexico and California must and will be 
admitted into our Union on a footing with the ex- 
| isting members of the Confederacy, to participate 
|| in our Government, and to give (as I fear they 
| will) an injurious, if not a fatal, direction to public 
affairs. ‘Texas is already one of us; and do the 
American people realize that the time is not remote 
when we shall have three of the Mexican States 
_ within our family circle? And what sort of mem- 
bers will they be? Of the two, I consider New 
| Mexico by far the most objectionable. 1 deny that 
| it can or will be regenerated for a long time to come, 
ifever. Itdoes little injury to bring a limited amount 
|| of foregn population—as in the cases of Louisiana 
and Florida—within the pale of our Union, pro- 
| vided the country is of such a character, and so 
| situated, as to attract our own people in considera- 
| ble numbers, particularly farmers and mechanics— 

the bone and sinew of American society. Under 
such circumstances, our Anglo-Saxon race will go 
among them, intermarry with them, form business 
_ relations of every sort, and, though there may be 
some alienation for a time, they will soon give the 
| population a homogeneous character, and bring it 
fully up to the common standard of intelligence, 
_ enterprise, and vigor, which prevails in this coun- 
try. But who, of our laboring classes, will go to 
| New Mexico, to settle there? Who, of our farm- 
ers and mechanics, will desert the broad acres of 
the Mississippi valley, and resort to the arid regions 
of that distant and secluded country? What motive 
can there be for doing so? If they can raise wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, wool, oreven cotton, how are they 
to get such products to market? | understand that 
mules are driven from New Mexico to the United 
States, but that is because they can be bought ex~- 
tremely cheap, and of course there can be little to 
induce that sort of stock-raising now. I maintain 
that nobody will go there but political and mer- 
cantile adventurers—the one to speculate for pre- 
ferment and the other for gain, and consequently 
the population must re nain substantially as they 





|, tain, it has hitherto constituted a broad and deep || are for centuries to come. I do not hesitate to say, 


| that a more degraded, ignorant, vicious, or brutal 
| people, does not exist on the face of the earth. 
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Mr. Ruxton draws in dark lines their true charac- 
ter, as fullows: 





1 
| 


«It is remarkable, that although existing from the earliest 


times of the colonization of New Mexico, a period of two 
centuries, in a state of continual hostility with the numerous 
savage tribes of Indians who surround their territory, and in 


constant insecurity uf life and property from their attacks ; | 
being also far removed from the enervating influences of | 


large cities, and, in their isclated situation, entirely depend- 
ent upon their own resources; the inhabitants are totally 
destitute of those qualities which, for the above reasons, we 


jzht naturally have expected to distinguish them, and are | : 
- 7 i . : '| Mexico, 


ax deficient in energy of character and physical courage as 
they are in all the moral and intellectual qualities. In their 
social state, but one degree removed from the veriest savages, 


they might take a lessen even from these in morality aud the | 


conventional decencics of life. Imposing no restaint on 


their pa-sions, a shameless and universal concubinage exists, | 


and a total disregard of moral laws, to which it would be | 


impossible to find a parallel in any country calling itself 
civilized. A want of honorable principle, and consummate 
duplicity and treachery, characterize all their dealings. 


Liar- by nature, they are treacherous and faithless to their | 
friends, cowardly and cringing to their enemies; cruel, asall | 


cowarils are, they unite savage ferocity with their want of 
animal courage 3 as an example of which, their recent mas- 


sacre of Governor Bent, and other Americans, may be | 


given—on.- of a hundred instances.”’ 








| teen Senators!—representing different parts of three 


provinces wrested from Mexico! If our institu- 
tions can stand such a process, they must have 
much more strength than | have supposed. I have 
said nothing in regard to the intellectual and moral 
character of the inhabitants of California, because 
I believe our people will emigrate to it in sufficient 
numbers to Americanize the population; Lut an- 
other objection, to wit, the nastele limited amount 


| of that population, applies as in the case of New 


8. | have purposely reserved for this place a very 
important consideration, which must not be lost 
sight of in forming an opinion on the question 
whether our people will be likely to resort to these 
Spanish-Mexican countries in sufficient numbers 
to change the state of society existing there, for 


the reason that such consideration is not only ap- 


plicable to New Mexico, but alsoto all the other 
States heretofore adverted to, It will be found in 
the fact that irrigation is indispensable in all cases 
to cultivation. Will our hardy, industrious, and 


| enterprising farmers desert the fertile hills and lux- 


It so happens that it is in my power to submit to | 


the committee a full confirmation of the statement 
of Mr. Ruxton in regard to the awful demoraliza- 
tion which prevails in New Mexico. 
found in the leuer of Surgeon H. R. Wirtz, Uni- 
ted States army, dated at Santa Fé, December 


31st, 1847, to which | have already referred in | 


speaking of the scurvy. The decencies which 
must be observed in a public assembly will not 


It is to be | 


allow me to repeat the language of the doctor, but | 
I can indicate the substance of it by saying that he | 


speaks of the ‘* Mexican women,”’ and of the con- 
sequences which have followed from their prac- 
tising “fa continuous course of prostitution from 
their childhood upwards.”” And yet this is the 


and bloody war, to be closed in the manner indi- 
cated. hat consequences must follow from this 
insane policy? What sort of American Republi- 
cans will they make? Bad as they are,J do not 
dread any control which they can exercise over 
the destinies of the country, either through the 
House of Representatives or through the medium 
of the Presidential election, as they never can have 
over one member of the House; but I do dread, 
beyond expression, the power which they are to 
have to fill two seats in the Senate of the United 
States. New Mexico, which has not now a popu- 
lation of over one hundred thousand, and which 


cannot in ages much exceed that, is in that august 


body to stand on a footing of equality with the 
great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, whose num- 
bers will ere long reach from three to five millions 
each. The advantage which any of the small States, 
who constituted a part of the old thirteen, has gain- 
ed in this regard can be endured; it was a part of 
the bargain that constitutes the basis of our Union, 
and we have the recollection of their revolutionary 
services to console us. But no such consideration 
applies to any of the rabble of Mexican States. 
To acquire these, knowing that they must be made 


States, and especially to insert in the treaty astipu- | 


lation that they shall be, is adapted to give a great 
shock to our system of government. But suppose 
the objection on the ground of population be sur- 
mounted, what sort of Senators shall we have from 
New Mexico? I say mere political adventurers— 
renegadoes—men without character or standing 
elsewhere, but not deficient in personal courage, 
who by some exploit in the Indian wars, ever pres- 
ent to that country, will gain the confidence of the 
clergy and populace, me be returned members of 
what has hitherto proved the conservative branch 
of our Government. But is there not danger that 
the great principle to which I allude, and which 
has usually predominated in that body, will ere 
long be borne down by an avalanche of radical- 
ism? We are ere long to have in operation in this 
region a complete rotten-borough system. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the annexation reso- 
lutions, we have in Texas a magazine of States to 
be launched forth into our system as the exigen- 
cies of party may require. e have two Senators 
now from that State. What think ye of four States 
in addition, to be carved out of the territory of 
Texas, to take eight more Senators!—New Mexi- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


uriant bottom of the Atlantic slope, and the great 
Mississippi valley, where the heavens furnish, 
from time to time, all that can be required of the 
irrigating fluid, and resort to comparatively a few 
secluded places among mountains, in the interior 
of the continent, to carry on agriculture by the | 
means suggested? Let the following extract from 
the report of Colonel Emorv answer the inquiry. | 


_In speaking of Chihuahua, Sonora, New Mexico, | 
and the Californias, he says: 


| 
| 


« The cultivation of the earth is confined to those narrow 
strips of land which are within the level of the waters of the 
Streams, and wherever practised in a community with any 
success, Or to any extent. involves a degree of subordination | 
and absolute obedience to a chief repuguant to the habits of 
our people. The chief who directs the time and the quan- 


by the whole community. A depacture from his orders, by 
the waste of water or the unjust distribution of it, or neglect 
to make the proper embankments, may endanger the means 
of subsistence of many people. 


with power to punish promptly and immediately.” 


I need not inquire whether the free States are 
likely to send many emigrants into a country so 
situated —but will the slave States? Colonel Emory | 
must answer again: 

‘The profits of labor are too inadequate for the existence | 


of negro slavery. Slavery as practised by the Mexicans, | 
under the form of peonage, which enables their master to | 


| get the services of the adult while in the prime of lite, with- 
| out the obligation of rearing him in infancy, supporting him 


' much less the additional purchase money.”’ 


| 


' 


in old age, er maintaining his family, affords no data for es- 
timating the profits of slave labor as it exists in the Un ted | 
States. No one who has ever visited this country; and who 


|| is acquainted with the character and value of slave labor in 


} 


the United States, would ever think of bringing his own 
slaves here with any view to profit, much less would he 
purchase slaves for such a purpose. Their labor here, if 
they could be rvtained as slaves among peons nearly of their | 
own color, would never repay the cost of transportation, | 


We have thus developed the real objection to | 
acquiring those countries—it is that they cannot | 
be Americanized for a long time to come. The 


|| blessed land which God has given us must first be | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
' 
} 


} 
| 
; 
| 


| 








' 


|| occupied, our population brought up to the point 


of exhausting nearly its capacity to furnish the 
means of subsistence, and then future generations 
may pour over into these Mexican States, and 
carrying with them everywhere churches and 
schools, ee the foundations for a healthy state of 
society. But the moral desolation which exists 
in Northern Mexico must long continue; the re- 
volting institution of peonage will remain; a few 
will continue rich, and the multitude poor; igno- 
rance and superstition will prevail everywhere; 
and I am free to say, that if all the vices which 
can corrupt the human heart, and all the qualities 
which reduce man to the level of a brute, are to be 
‘*annexed”’ to the virtue and intelligence of the 
American people, | po NoT DESIRE TO BELONG TO | 
any such Union. 

9. But I have not yet done with the responsi- | 
bilities of the Executive in this regard. He has | 
wantonly brought this war on the country, and 
has prosecuted it during his good pleasure, and | 
then has thrown before the Senate a treaty to | 
which there are objections almost insuperable, and 
has involved that honorable body in the dilemma | 
of choosing between a bad war and a bad treaty. | 
How can the Senate 


merits of the treaty? If it be the case of a bad 


co two more!—California two more!—in all four- |! treaty, but a worse war, then the treaty will be 
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ratified. On the other hand, if it be the case of a 
bad war, but a worse treaty, then it will be reject- 
ed. Is it to be endured, that a President of the 
United States should involve his country in a dis- 
astrous war, and make a mischievous treaty to 
close it, and then say to the Senate, here is my 
war! and here is my treaty! with the manifold 
evils of both, choose ye! 1 insist that the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty will prove nothing as to its real 
merits. He has forced a treaty from Mexico, and 
he may force (by a species of moral duress) a rati- 
fication from the Senate. So that we have here a 
new process of ‘*annexation.”” Any President 
can ‘* annex” all Christendom this way, and yet 
the Senate entertain the utmost repugnance to every 
part of the process. And this can be done, nay, 
is attempted in this instance, without taking the 
sense of the immediate representatives of the peo- 
ple. Why was the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, (two thirds con- 
curring,) invested with the power of making (in 
the form of a treaty) a “supreme law of the land:’’ 
It was because we had in the two-thirds vote a 
sufficient guarantee that the treaty would be in ail 
respects proper and right; but in the case of the 
treaty pending before the Senate, he, by the force 
of intolerable evils, which he has created, and 





| which are wholly collateral to the treaty and iis 


merits, so far as acquisition is concerned, may con- 
strain a ratification, and this will set aside the 
guarantee referred to. We may, in this manner, 
haveannexation when everybody detests it, merely 


' to get rid of a war which we detest still more. 


| tity of the precious irrigating water must be implicitly obeyed || 
people to *f annex’’ whom we have fought a long | 


If, then, we bring into view all the facts which 
have been developed in regard to the character and 
resources of the countries comprised in the treaty, 
and connect with them the important considera- 
tions which so obviously arise out of the subject, 
the question arises, what have we gained by this 
war? Have we obtained any real indemnity for 


| the vast sacrifices we have nade in prosecuting it? 


He must therefore bearmed || Have we got even an equivalent for the claims of 


our citizens existing prior to the war? Why 
should we now, after invading many parts of Mex- 
ico, after seizing all her seaports, and capturing her 
only fortress and her principal cities, including her 
metropolis, to say nothing of seven or eight of her 
States, back out of the contest on the terms of this 
treaty, unless the Administration are prepared to 
admit that the war is vain and useless? But even 
then, why should we pay twenty or twenty-one 
millions of dollars for New Mexico and Upper Cal- 
ifornia, when all Louisiana cost us only fifteen 


| millions, Out of which we have already carved four 
‘large States, and have territory left for coveral 
/ more? Why do this, when we gave only five mil- 
| lions for Florida? I insist that the whole policy of 


| 


| 


the Executive in this regard has been utterly un- 
sound—highly mischievous. He has been seek- 
ing indemnity where none was to be obtained !— 
in making reprisals on Mexico, he has seized what 
I fear will prove to us a nest of vipers! 

Nevertheless, strenuous efforts will be made to 
delude the American people the moment the treaty 
is ratified. 

The Administration and its friends will be on 
the alert. New Mexico and California will be rep- 
resented as of inestimable value. 1 shall not be 
surprised if the deserts of the Colorado and the 
‘howling desolation”’ of the Great Basin should 
all at once become a vast domain of luxuriance, 
filled with extensive forests and ever-smiling prai- 
ries that alternate with each other, garnished with 
beautiful lakes and extensive rivers, and teeming 
with numberless buffalo, deer, and other forms of 
animal life. 

The importance of the harbor of San Francisco 
will be greatly exaggerated. The commerce of all 
the Indies will, in imagination, be concentrated at 
that point, and disseminated through various chan- 
nels all over the Republic. A railroad will ascend 
the steeps of the Sierra Nevada, or the iron horse 
will take its course down the beautiful (!) Gila, and 
across the deseris of the Colorado. But the peo- 
ple will soon wake up to the stern realities of the 
case, and will become convinced that the lives of any 
half a dozen such men as Ringgold, Brown, Cross, 
McKee, Clay, and Hardin are worth more than 
all the benefits we can derive from these acquisi- 


possibly act on the intrinsic || tions. It is apparent that we have extorted a bar- 


gain from Mexico at the point of the bayonet, and 
cheated ourselves! 
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RETURN OF SANTA ANNA. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. M. ROOT, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
March 15, 1848. 

The House having under consideration the Message of the 
President of the United States, transmitting documents in 
reintion to the return of Sania Auna and Paredes to Mexico, 
and refusing to communicate a copy of the Instructions 
given to Mr. Slidell when Minister to Mexico— 

Mr. ROOT said, that in the remarks which he 
was about to submit to the House, he should have 
very little to say of the past—not that it would not 
furnish topics of discourse worthy their attention, 
but there was more than enough in the present 
and the future to occupy all the time and thought 
he could command here. It was hardly neces- 
sary, if he were to allude to the war, to speak of 
the relation in which he had always stood towards 
it; and it seemed to him too late for one of the 
**fourteen’’ to be called upon to discuss the causes, 
the objects, or the paternity of this war. That 
question had been decided; the character of this 
war had been fixed; and, when the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stanton] yesterday invited them 
to enter into another discussion, he placed himself 
in the attitude of the retained counsel of the Presi- 
dent moving for a new trial. This motion must 
be denied. The country, as well as this House, 
had passed upon that issue, and history had given 
her judement, from which there mt be no ap- 
peal. The war was unnecessarily and unconsti 
tutionally commenced by the President. Still, the 
remarks of that gentleman made it proper for him 
to allude to a matter of which he supposed the 
author at least was ashamed by this time, viz: the 
**aid and comfort’ insinuation, The gentleman 
from Tennessee said he would not make use of that 
term; that he would not employ these words to 
express hisidea. It was the words that constituted 
the offensive part of it. Who that had ever rea: 
the Constitution of the country, the definition of 
treason, did not know that these words were stu- 
diously selected and employed by the President to 
intimate, sneakingly to insinuate, a charge that he 
dare not openly make. He did not know whose 
idea it was to employ this language, but one would 
infer that the man who used these words had taken 
counsel before he published them. It was very 
much like a man who should sit down to write an 
article reflecting upon the character of another, and 
before he published it, should go to see his attor- 
ney, and ask whether an action for libel would lie 
for it. Yes, there was counsel ready at hand for 
the President, and we might suppose him calling 
his cabinet together, constituted almost entirely, 
perhaps entirely, of lawyers, and inquiring first of 
his Attorney General: “Clifford, now you know 
law, what say vou to putting in ‘aid and comfort’ 
here? Can they take advantage of it?’’? “ Well, 
I guess riot?“ Well, it isa little in your line, Mr. 
Secretary of War; you have been a judge, what 
say you to it??? * Why, they cannot do anything 
with it, unless they patch it.’? [Laughter.] Who- 
ever advised to this, it was, he repeated, the pre- 
cise technical words employed that constituted 
the offence—that constituted the littleness of the 
thing. 

He did not object to the President of the United 
States, or any other man, uttering what he thinks. 
He was willing for him to speak out, as he meant 
to do himself; but while the President speaks on 
this subject, or any other, let him not speak in 
terms that seem to mean one thing, and yet allow 
him to pretend afterwards that he meant some- 
thing else. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stanton] disclaimed the use of these words, but 
says it is a fagt, nevertheless, that the discussions 
taking place here do assist the Mexican cause. , 
Well, here was a cognovit; here was a confession 
that the Mexican war was as bad as it had been 
represented to be by its most decided opponent. 
The gentleman did not say that there had been 
more than fair discussion here, and yet he asserted 
that these discussions were calculated to nerve the 

arms of the Mexicans. Now, what sort of a war 
must that be that cannot be spoken of here as it 
deserves, without its discussion aiding and com- | 
forting the enemy, and nerving the enemy’s_arm? |! 


strangest of all treaties, and the parties to it are the 
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{ 
Is it not so? Did the gentleman from Tennessee | 
pretend that there had been any licentiousness in 
the discussions here? Will he charge that? Will 
he charge that there has been more than an honest | 
utterance of opinion? I do not understand that he 
makes any such charge; and yet a statement of | 
the causes for which the war was commenced, and | 
the objects for which it has been prosecuted, he 
represents as calculated to nerve the arm of Mex- 
ico. Well, then, we had better keep out of wars 
and quarrels, if to speak the truth of them is to 
nerve the arm of the enemy. The character of 
this war, whether it is to be terminated by the 
treaty or not, has changed very much since it was 
commenced, It is now impossible to have an 
active war with Mexico. Mexico, in her national 
capacity, is completely subdued. She can make 
no more national, or, if I may be allowed the 
word, governmental resistance. She has exhaust- 
ed all her strength, and is now lying at our mercy. 
We may make what disposition of her we please, | 
in spite of her Government, or any government | 
she may have. She can do nothing more under 
any national form of resistance. I know that we 
have technically recognized her national existence; 
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at least itis said so. It is said that we have con- || 


cluded a treaty with her. But what kind of a 
treaty—and how has it heen made? It is the 


strangest of all parties. Why, our President has 
had the management of both sides. 
his agents, actually appointed a government for 
the enemy, and selected such men as they thought 
they could best treat with; and it is not denied, 
but admitted, that they have bribed the Mexican 
Government so appointed by ours to do what they | 
desire to have done. Well, it would really seem, | 
then, that we ought to drive a pretty good bargain | 
when we conduct it ourselves on one side, and 
appoint the agents to act for our adversary; more | 
especially when we have not only selected the men | 


to act for the Mexicans, but go with three millions || 


of dollars in our hands with which to bribe those | 
with whom we treat; and further still, when, to | 
make it more secure on our part, we have an armed | 
force ready at hand to awe the Mexican people | 
into submission. | 

This peace, if there be a peace, or if a peace is 
to grow out of this treaty, has been managed much | 
as the war has been. We not only appointed gen- | 
erals for our own army, but for the army of the | 
enemy likewise. Yes, we imported them. This | 
war, then, which the gentleman from Tennessee | 
says is so glorious to us, ought at least to be | 
successful, when we conduct both sides of it; | 
the peace, too, ought to be satisfactory, when | 
we have the management of both sides of the con- | 
cern. | 

But there is another thing common to the com- | 
mencement both of this war and this peace. The | 
war was commenced by the President unnecessa- | 
rily and unconstitutionally. He had no authority | 
to commence hostilities; and the treaty of peace, | 


He has, by | 


| handwriting? These are m 


about which we have heard so much, has, as it || 


should seem, been negotiated by a man—oh, no, | 
by a diplomatic minister—after his authority had | 
heen revoked; and I must confess that it seems fit- 
ting that a war commenced by the President, with- | 
out authority, should be concluded by a peace ne- 


| gotiated by a minister after his authority has been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
revoked; and yet history is going to tell much to 
the advantage of this Administration, says the gen- | 
tleman from Tennessee. If novelty in conducting | 
a war, Or procuring a peace, be any merit, this | 
Administration can claim a great deal, and history 
will do it full justice, I hope, in this respect. 
But, sir, it 1s cdumneil hee that there is great | 
danger of this Mexican Government, which we | 


_have elected for the Mexican nation, and which | 


we bribe with our money and sustain by our armed 
forces in Mexico, tumbling down when we let go | 
of it. Indeed, it seems to me probable that the 
Mexican people, by whom it was not chosen, will | 
repudiate it when we cease to overawe them with 
ourarmy. Well, I have an idea of my own, how 
that will be managed. There will not be found many 


_ members of that Government in Mexico when our 


army shall have been withdrawn. And suppose the 
Mexicans should repudiate their government the 
moment the treaty is ratified, they cannot get ahead 
of our President on that tack, for he has already 
repudiated Mr. Trist. He says Mr. Trist had no 


' ing down Mexican claims. 
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authority, and it is a mere question of expedienc 

whether the treaty he has negotiated shall be con- 
sidered good or bad diplomacy, binding or not on 
the United States. Was there ever such an affair 
on the face of the earth before? Did anybody ever 
hear of the Government of. a great nation putting 
itself in such a position before? Did any one ever 
hear of a nation boasting of being the descendants 
of the Anglo-Saxons—for we excuse and make a 
merit of our land robberies by saying we have 
Anglo-Saxon blood in our veins; our ancestors 
were land robbers, and we cannot help it—placing 
itself in a position to be at the mercy of the diplo. 
macy of such men as Slidell and Trist, * Buck’ 
and Polk? The Anglo-Saxon race resorting to 
such instrumentalities and to such disgraceful 
tricks! Who ever heard of such a thing before? 
The Anglo-Saxons did things in a different way; 
reckless of the rights of others they were, cer- 
tainly; but there was no skulking about them. 
What they took they took with the strong hand 
and the plain word. We have improved on the 
Anglo-Saxon blood, or we have less of it than we 
claim. It may turn out that there is something 
more in this diplomacy than we are informed of 
by the President. We have sent a commissioner, 


| it appears, with the powers of a minister plenipo- 


tentiary, part of whose business, I suppose, will 
he to catch Trist and send him home. (Laughiter.] 
I should like to see the first meeting between those 
two high functionaries. We may imagine our 
new minister, who is a frank fellow, in his easiest 
manner, coming up to Trist and saying, ** Holloa, 
my old boy, what have you been about? You 
cannot answer ‘Buck’s’ letters until you have more 
time, and the President must wait until you have 
disposed of some more important business, eh! 
You have been raising the very devil here, and I 
have come out to regulate things.” ‘* Tut, tut, 
Sevier; nononsense. Let’s take adrink.’”’ [Laugh- 
ter.] But, what else says Mr. Trist? Why, 
putting his hand in his pocket and taking outa 
paper, he says, ‘Look here; do you know that 
secret instructions; 
readthem. Now don’t you feel foolish; you look 
so. The sooner you go home the better for all of 
us. [Laughter.] I have not been here without 
my papers. This is all understood between the 
President and me, and you have been humbug- 
ged.’ ** But eighteen thousand dollars don’t grow 
on every bush.”” [Renewed laughter.] — 

Now he (Mr. R.) would not suspect this of some 
Administrations that we have had, but it was very 
much like some things done by the present one. 
The House would remember that Captain Gillespie 
was sent out to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and 
he, too, had secret instructions about the course to 
be pursued to revolutionize California long before 
the war commenced. He need say no more on 
that head. : 

Of the treaty he knew nothing, except what was 
or might be known by every other member of the 
House. But it seemed to be no secret. All the 
Administration papers were publishing it in whole 
orin part. The New York Herald was out with 
the treaty, giving all its details and the proceedings 
upon it in Executive session of the Senate—whether 
correct or not, he did not know. But, from what 
the Union said, and what was said by Democratic 
members here, they might have a i idea 
of what it was. Well what is it? hy, it is 
just what Mr. Polk wishes to have it, of course, 
and what his party will assent to. I can make 
nothing of it but a piece of land jobbing, and a poor 
speculation at that, notwithstanding Mr. Polk had 
the arrangement of both sides of the bargain. Fif- 
teen millions of dollars and the Mexican claims 
into the bargain—making some twenty millions of 
dollars in all, was to be paid to our Mexican Gov- 
ernment, besides the three millions of dollars pock- 
et-money givento Mr.Trist. Twenty-three millions 
of dollars in round numbers, subject to some de- 
duction on account of what we may save by screw- 
Some of those claims 
certainly were objectionable. There was the one 
for porter; he objected to that. [Laughter.] And 
the brandy, that was too strong for him. [Re- 
newed laughter.] Then there was the one of the 
man who lost so much by not getting land under his 
contract with Mexico, which he thought a litte 
queer. For all these things there should be deduc- 


tions made. But when would this Government pay 
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the bona fide Mexican claims? About the same time || by the Administration. Look at the treaty, and — tention here at home than it appeared to do. But 
it paid those for French spoliations. These Mexican they would see it contemplated the renewal of if weare to have a civil government, then, in that 
claim-holders have been among the most noisy of |: hostilities, and provision was made for the emer- case, we here may have something to say about it; 
the advocates of the war, and now that theirclaims | gency. then we might interfere. 

were done for he wished them joy. [Laughter.] He looked upon this as but the beginning of The time had been when we had something to 
They will have to wait until we get appropriations | this land robbing. He was opposed to the acqui- | say on the question whether we would or would 
forthe improvement of rivers and harbors. (Laugh- | sition of any territory. He believed we should, not have territory; and if that question could now 
ter.] Something handsome may be saved on these | in one form or another, certainly get a portion of be sulmitted to the people, he really believed they 
claims yet; and what were we to have for all this | it now; but he should resist as long as resistance 


would say: ** Let Mexico and the Mexicans alone 
money? First and foremost, we are to have Texas — was practicable. This, however, he would say, —avoid that leprosy.’ But they have given the 


made about three times as large as she was when | if you take as much as is provided for by this | control over the subject to you; agd you, sir, have 
admitted into the Union. This was the great and || treaty, you had better go on, and take the whole | surrendered it to the Executive, and even now are 
almost the sole consideration; for, as to the barren || at once, and have done with it; for the whole of | granting him all the money he asks to carry out his 
mountains and arid plains, rattlesnakes and Ca- | Mexico is not worth one war. If you are deter- | plans, not yours. The gentleman from Tennessee 
manches, which constitute the greater part of the | mined to turn robbers, take the gain as well as = [Mr.Sranton] yesterday taunted members on this 
residue of our new acquisitions, he could not be- || the guilt of robbery. If we are to sacrifice our floor with being professedly opposed to the war and 
lieve the President would give much for them. If | fair fame among the nations of the earth, do not | the conquest of Mexican territory, and yet giving 
they did not set high value on the additions to | let us do it for nothing. I submit to gentlemen on | the President everything he asked to carry on the 
Texas, they would get a small return for their | all sides, if it is not better, since we are ultimately | war. Thank God, that shot did not hit me at all— 
twenty millions of dollars. But it might be asked | to have the whole, to take it all now, while our | I vote as I talk. But to proceed. The President 
why, if the President could make just such a ar hand is in, and thus obtain, by leaving nothing to | might soon communicate to them the fact of the 
as he desired, he should take this territory, which | quarrel about, ‘* indemnity forthe past and security acquisition of this new territory, and then they 
was of so little value, and pay so high a price for for the future.’? That was the professed object of | might refer it to the Committee on Territories to 
it? The Mexican officers are sharp ata bargain, | the President, of which we have heard so much. report a plan for a territorial government over 
and, though they can no longer resist our arms,  ‘* Indemnity for the past!”” Where are we to get __ it. 

the President could not make them treat excepton | indemnity forthe hundred millions of doilars squan- 
their own terms. They exacted a great deal of | dered in this accursed war? 

money for any kind of a treaty, and in that they 
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Now, whatever form of government shall be de- 
Where are we to get | cided upon, there is one little extract from the old 
indemnity for the thousands of lives of our citi- | ordinance of 1787—one little proviso, which certain 
did well, for they would have to expatriate them- | zens which have been sacrificed in this war? Will | of us wish to put into it, just to please our constit- 


selves as soonas the business was concluded. They | this new acquisition of territory indemnify us for | uents and ourselves—something to exclude slavery 
knew Mexico would be too hot for them as soon | all this? It may be satisfactory to Mr. Polk; it from that territory as it was excluded from the old 
as the American army was withdrawn. _may be satisfactory to a majority on this floor; Northwest Territory; and, what is more, we mean 

[Here a message was received from the Presi- || but where shall the widow look for her indemnity? | to have it in if we can put it there. There can be 
dent by the hands of Mr. Waker, his Private | Where shall the mother, made childless by this no surprise, no unfairness, in this; there has been 
Secretary. ] war, look for her indemnity? Where shall the | no concealment of our purpose. More than eigh- 

Mr. ROOT resumed. He was saying that the || orphan children, whose fathers have fallen in battle, | teen months since we told you that we were op- 
reason why so much money had to be paid was, || or by disease in that distant land, look for their posed to any acquisition of territory; that we 
that before they had bribed these Mexicans to their || indemnity? Can any of these new acquisitions would do all we could to keep it out, and some of 
satisfaction, they could not obtain a treaty at all. | under this treaty indemnify them? Oh, sir, these | you promised to help us, as you well remember; 
We could not get them to treat unless we paid || are things of which our Government seems to lose || but we also told you, that if you did bring in ter- 
them such a price as would be a sufficient consid- || sight. ‘* Indemnity for the past!’? What kind of | ritory, we would do our best to restrain slavery 
eration for abandoning their homes and friends | indemnity can be obtained for the past? It does | from entering it. You know that we have entreat- 
forever, and flying from their country. But is | seem to me, air, that, in all this bloody business, | ed, implored you, as you loved the Union, to let 
there not some good land in this large extent of || the men who have been the most active in it have | this cup pass from us; but you would not listen— 
territory? Oh, yes; but we get none of it. All| only regarded this war in relation to the effect it is | you thought we were not in earnest. We have 
the land of any value in the territory to be ceded, || likely to have on future elections; and they have | never interfered with slavery in the States; but 
if it was represented truly to Mr. R. by those who || not once thought how it will be regarded by the | when you make it a national affair, when it be- 
ought to know, has been granted away years and || Judge of all. And, when I think of these things, | comes one of your national enterprises to carry 
years ago; and if we respect national law or pri- || I thank my God, humbly thank him, that he gave | slavery into territory now free, then we have some- 
vate rights, we shall not get the right of soil to 


4 na : me the nerve and the firmness to stand up here in | thing to say about it, and I trust we will show you 
any of it. Dominion over it we may have, but || my place, and say ‘‘no”’ first, “‘no”’ last, and ‘*no’’ | that we have something to do with it. We say 


our land office will have nothing to do with it.) at all times, on every measure designed for the | this in all good humor, but be assured we say itin 
Sir, I repeat, it is a mere naked dominion over the || prosecution of this accursed war. And, sir, I | earnest. You manage your side very well, and 
country and the people that occupy itthat we shall || rejoice that, when I approach the last agony of | you have the right to do so. I hope we of the 
get. Why, then, take it at all? Why, because | earth, whatever other guilt may press me down, | North shall learn to act as wisely as you Southern 


the President knows perfectly well, that after all | none of the victims of this war can meet me, and || gentlemen do. We make no complaint of your 
the expenditure of blood and treasure that he has || say— doing your best to accomplish that which you 


put the country to, he must have something to “ Let my fate sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow.” | consider to be your right, and we do not sus- 
show for it, if he concludes a peace. And, sir, he Sir, what will Congress have to do with this ter- || pect you of thinking that we are doing more than 
must conclude a peace if possible, for he knows | ritory when we shall have acquired it? Some sort | we believe to be right to defeat you. If you do, 
that he cannot carry on the war on tick much || of government must be provided for it, of course; | we cannot help it. This acquisition of Mexican 
longer, and that the country would not submit to || but the difficulty will be to determine what sort of || territory in one form or another is inevitable, and 
be taxed now to carry it on. But why not take || a government it shall be. Old-fashioned statesmen || so is the strife between slavery and anti-slavery — 
the whole territory of Mexico? We might as |; would think the Constitution settled that question, | free States and slave States—North and South. It 
easily get the whole as part. I will tell you why. |, but they are green. [Laughter.] They are not up || cannot be avoided; it must come; aye, it has come. 
He did not want the Mexican people. He wanted | to the progressive spirit of the day. It was not |; The note of alarm has been sounded at the North. 
as few of them as he could get, and for this rea- | settled whether the government should be civil or | And unless I mistake the Pilgrim stock, you will 
son, this President of ours is especially devoted to || military. There were a good many arguments in | find Northern obstinacy full a match for your South- 
the interests and the peculiar institutions of a sec- || favor of a military government. In old times law- || ern chivalry. You have got into the field first; 
tion of this country, and he knows he could not || givers required previous training and experience— | you come better arrayed; but Jonathan can wake 


extend slavery over the whole of Mexico at once. || some knowledge of what was called the science of || up; only give him tme; and when he does, he 


There was another reason still. It was, that from 1 government; they had been sent to school in their || will give you a lively tune, sir. We have no time 
the moment he took a part, the ultimate acquisi- || youth, and had been diligent in study in maturer || to waste in discussion. Our minds are made up, 
tion of the whole will be inevitable. Yes, take a || years, and even in their old age. Even then there | and we are prepared for hard words—such as fa- 
part, and the fate of Mexico is sealed. You will |; mightbe found some who confessed to some doubts, | natics, incendiaries, hypocrites, &c. So, sort your 
ave the whole whenever it shall be expedient for || and distrusted their own judgment. But notsowith | vocabulary to suit yourselves, and we will take all 
the slaveholders to take it; for we can have a new || your military ruler. Ali that is wanted in his case | in perfect good nature. We shall keep aloof from 
quarrel at any time we desire it. The President || is to clap epaulets on his shoulders and moustache | all personal animosity; and when all is over, and 
takes only part now, I repeat, because at this time || on his lip, and you have a Lycurgus, a Solon, in | we have learned who is right and who wrong, and 
he does not want the Mexican people; for though || full uniform. [Laughter.] And the way they man- | where the error commenced, we will come togeth- 
national resistance is no longer pees on the |! age affairs is a caution. Why, they will legislate | er, if you please, like brethren, as we were be- 
part of Mexico, I do not say that you have re- || for a whole province in one evening, over the bot- | fore. 
duced the people to acquiescence in your dominion. |, tle; and then, as to the judicature, they will settle | Sir, the business of President-making is one 
The Mexican people will not submit to your do- || that over a pipe in the morning. The way they | that I do not engage in. I have no more authority 
minion; ney hate us, and we shall hate them when || dispose of their criminal docket—and I believe they | to do so than any other citizen of my Congres- 
we thoroughly know them. We are now to take || have no other in their courts—is truly admirable. || sional district; but I am very free to give you my 
all the desert country that borders their country || From the highest crime—from high treason against | opinions on this question, and how it will affect 
and ours, and we thus bring the slaves of the Sout the United States in Mexico, down to killing a | the polities of the free States, and how that ma 
in contact with the debased people of Mexico, and |; Mexican babe, complaint, trial, and execution, all | incidentally affect the Presidential election. The 
new wars would be the consequence, as surely as || is done in one day.. Error is impossible with || South, I have no doubt, will not vote for any man 
they were with the Cherokees and Seminoles. It || them; doubts never embarrass them. They act || who is in favor of the anti-slavery proviso. That 
cannot be avoided, and this is well understood || with a promptitude that ought to excite more at- |! we understand; they have told us so frankly and 
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in a good spirit, without any apparent disposition 
to quarrel with us. They have told us what we 
have to expect from them; and that, sir, is right. 
I mean to do the same by the South; I mean to 


The War with Merico—Mr. J. W. Jones. 
a a a ——— : 

lieve that you cannot unite them on any candidate 
| but a gentleman, and if this be so, they certainly 
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| will not unite on a dough-face. 


give them my opinions, and they may judge of || 


their value. We will vote for no man who is not 
in favor of that proviso. Any man who doubts 
the constitutional right to put in such a proviso, | 
or doubts the expediency of it, cannot have the | 
vote of the North. Ido not know but the Loeco- | 
focos may give their votes for such a man; but the 
men of the South may rest assured that no Whig 
can get the vote of a single free State, unless he 
will acknowledge himself to be in favor of the pro- 
viso at this time; and all your old funky politicians, 
who have been here for the last three months talk- 
ing about reconciling existing differences, and fig- 
uring Out majorities for candidates who are to run, 
uncommitted or committed against the proviso, 
deceive you, as they deceive themselves. I have 
done all | could to avoid this issue. I have stood 
by the **no-territory”’ issue as long as there was 
any chance of success; but it is an obsolete idea 
now. I know my friends here tell me they are 
opposed to the acquisition of territory. I have no 
doubt they are opposed to the war too; but they 
vote for appropriations to carry it on, while they 
know itis prosecuted for nothing, and can end in 
nothing, but the acquisition of territory, whether | 
the treaty be ratified or not. 

Sir, we have no iden of being humbugged on | 
thie question, and [ would advise Southern gentle- 
men to be particularly careful that they are not. I 
know this is their affair, and not mine; but my 
kindness and respect for those gentlemen induce 
me to make a single suggestion to them. 

It ia well known that there are a set of northern 
dough-faces aspiring to the Presidency, who are 
in the market, bidding for southern votes by repu- 
diating the proviso, There is not one of these, so 
far as | know, but has at some time professed op- 
position to the extension of slavery. Some of 
them on the Missouri question, and others still 
more recently. One lately officiated as engrossing 
clerk of the proviso in his own State, as charged 
in the newspapers, and not contradicted, so far as 
I have seen. However that may be, it will not be | 
denied that he has within the last two years pro- 
fessed to be in favor of the proviso to the two mil- 
lion bill as it passed the House at the first session 
of the last Congress. Now, sir, I can respect a 
man who was born and educated and resides in the 
midst of slavery, though he be in favor of extend- 
ing that institution into our newly-acquired terri- 
tory; and when he claims that it is the right of the 
slaveholders to carry and hold their slaves there, 
though I differ with him in opinion, I can believe 
him sincere and honest. But for a man born, 
educated, and residing in a free State, and profess- 
ing anti-slavery sentiments, to chop about on the 
eve of an election, and pander to the slave power 
in the miserable hope of political advancement, is 
to deserve the name by which he should ever after 
be known, dough face. Judas Iscariot was a gen- 
tleman compared with such a man, because, when 
he had reflected on the enormity of his crime, he 
had the grace to go out and hang himself. 1 con- 
fess I think these dough-faces are also committing 
suicide, but they deserve no credit for it, because 
they do not intend it. They think they are taking 
the political balsam of life. 

Since we cannot avoid this sectional strife, let 
us carry it on like gentlemen. Let us bring out 
gentlemen for our candidates, who will fairly rep- 
resent our respective principles. Let us have noth- 
ing to do with traitors but to punish them, on 
either side. It would not only deprive you of your 


| drop our differences until this question is decided. 


| other better. 


| here. 


slavery men. 
'for this war, and professed to be keen for the 


| sistance, has been made slave territory, and that 


self-respect, but it would be bad policy for We to | 


take up a dough-face for your candidate. If you 
were to elect such a man, he would cheat you be- 
fore you were done with him. Be sure of that. 
You can put no trust in the dogs. They have 
been telling the northern people all along that they 
were opposed to the extension of slavery, and it is 
just as likely that they told the truth then as that 
they do now. But you cannot elect one of these 
men half as easily as you can one of your own, 
who isa gentleman. If you do not believe this, 
try the experiment. Set upa dough-face for your 
candidate, and if the northern voters do not whip 
the dust out of his jacket, | will confess my error, || 
I have so high an opinion of your people as to be- 


We shall try hard to unite at the North, and I 
believe we shall be able to effect a union of all 
but the dough-faces, and them we will not have 
with us. They belong to you, and you may 
brand them and take them away as soon as you 
please. 

We have a great many discordant materials at 
the North, | know; but you are fast teaching us to 


For myself, I freely declare, that although I am 
and have ever been a Whig of the strictest sect, 
yet, while this question is pending, any gentleman 
of good private character, intelligence, and hon- 
esty, and who is out and out for the anti-slavery 
proviso, will do for my candidate. After this 
issue is disposed of, we will go back to the old 
ones. 

And now, sir, I have a few words for different 
classes of men in my own district, and in the free 
States generally. 

The old Whig guard are all ready. Those of | 
the tribes of Hurons and Eries are taking the war 


' nath, and the Medinas and Lorain Sweepers have 


heen out a year. Let them all trust in God, and 
keen their powder dry. 

Now is a good time for the Liberty men to show 
whether they are sincere in their professions. We 
want them to look after the “‘chivalev”’ in particu- 
lar, for they are brethren, and oucht to know each 
Both are in favor of extending the 
area of freedom. One goes fox making the Mexi- 


cans tree against their will; the other for carrying | 


liberty to all the sons of the South, of every shade 
of color, by every constitutional means. 
thinks the National Government has something to 
do with slavery; each can find in the Constitution 


authority to do just what they desire to have done, | 
and no more; and each distrusts everything on the | 
other side of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


I know these Liberty men pretty well. T repre- 
sent more of them, perhaps, than any gentleman 
There are many good men among them, 
though as politicians I have little reason to love 
them, for they all vote against me. I am too pro- 
slavery for them, for on some questions I vote on 
the same side with some slaveholders. 

And now for the Barnburners or Locofoco anti- 
You have all the time been keen 


proviso. You know that you have contributed 
to make Texas three times as large as she was 
when she was annexed, and you know that 
every acre thus added was free, and, by your as- 


the proviso can never touch it; and let me tell you 
that other folks know this just as well as you do, | 
and you have got to make speedy atonement for | 


this sin, or be cast into the pit with the dough- | 


faces. Resolutions at your conventions and 
speeches by John’ Van Buren and other leaders | 
alone will not do, though very good in their way; 





you must vote for the proviso also. 1] 
Aside from political organizations in the free | 


States, there are several classes of men who we 
expect will help to resist the aggressions of the 
slave power. First, the men of wealth, education, 
and leisure, who understand perfectly well the un- 
fairness of allowing representation for slaves, and, 
though they will adhere to the Constitution, will 
never consent to extend this inequality any further 
than it requires. Second, there are the philan- 
thropists, real and professed. The philanthropist 
by profession you will find an ugly customer. He 
is always a reformer; but in this business he will 
work with a will, for he will be reforming your 
sins and not his own. 

And last, though certainly not least, there are 


_ the laboring men of the North—the hardy sons of 
| toil, who know that it is to labor they must look 


| reach them, 


| for every earthly thing of value; and that there- 


fore it is their policy, and they believe it to be 
their duty, to elevate labor by every means in 
their power. They cannot fail to see that slavery 
tends to degrade their calling, and that the more 
slavery is extended the stronger will be that tend- 
ency. 
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SPEECH OF MR. JOHN W. JONES, 
| OF GEORGIA, 

In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

| January 18, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Hon. J. R. Incersout in 
the chair,) and having under consideration the 
President’s Annual Message, and the resolutions 
which proposed to refer the same to appropriate 
committees— 


_ Mr. JONES said: 
| Mr. Cuarrman: While the President’s Annual 
| Message is before the committee, and under gen- 
eral and special consideration, duty and inclination 
| combine to induce me to make a few remarks upon 
that division of it which relates to our unhappy 
conflict with a sister republic. To discuss thor- 
| oughly all the topics properly belonging to the ex- 
isting war, would require much more time than is 
allotted me by the rules of this House. I must 
| therefore content myself with a brief allusion to 
| the leading facts and prominent circumstances con- 
nected with the origin, present condition, and the 
consequences or probable sequel of our belligerent 
relations with Mexico. The magnitude and im- 
portance of this subject demands of us as legislators 
the most profound and deliberate investigation, we 
should examine it in the spirit of wisdom, justice, 
and moderation, and actupon it advisedly, soberly, 
and impartially, for it is a momentous, a paramount 
question—one that must influence the destiny of 
this Government as well as that of Mexico, either 
for weal or woe, so long as they shall have an ex- 
| istence; a question involving, as it most certainly 
_ does in many respects, the interests und happiness 
| of every citizen, from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence of this widely-extended Union—involving, 
not merely the welfare of the present generation, 
but one, the illimitable results of which are to be 
transmitted to future ages, to unborn millions. The 
more it is contemplated, the more apparent are its 
| multifarious bearings, and the more interminable 
becomes the scope of its expansion. Most sensi- 
bly do I feel the need of those capabilities and ac- 
quirements that might enable me to do it justice, 
to present it in its true light; and, in view of the 
heavy responsibility that rests upon me in common 
with other members of this assembly, it is, sir, I 
"assure you, with no ordinary solicitude and trepi- 
dation that I have arisen to address the committee, 
But may I not hope that the concentrated wisdom 
and experience of this honorable body, codperating 
with the other branch of Congress, will prove am- 
ly commensurate with the arduous duties that lie 
Pefore them, and that the true issues which now 
agitate and disturb the harmony of the two Re- 
publics may be impartially and fully exhibited to 
the comprehension of both Governments, and that 
/an adjustment of all the concomitant difficulties 
| may speedily ensue, that an honorable and satis- 
factory reconciliation may soon be consummated— 
that the glad tidings of peace may ere long greet 
'| the listening ears of the Anglo-American and Mex- 
ican people, and rejoice the hearts of the philan- 
thropic world? To reach this much desired goal, 
we must respect the rights of others as well as out 
own; the principles of justice and magnanimity 
must predominate in our deliberations; the selfish- 
| ness of party must be laid aside; and ultraism, the 
| 








bane of reason, must be banished from our coun- 
cils. Let reason preside and truth be heard, and 
then, and not till then, will justice be attained; and 
let our motto be, in medio tutissimus ibis. __ 

| War, in its mildest aspect, is a great evil, and 
| yet, paradoxical as it may appear, it is sometimes 
a necessary evil; it may be a crime or a virtue, ac- 
| 





cording to circumstances, as all guilt and all inno- 
cence are predicated upon and founded in the 
incentives and motives that impel to action; there- 
fore, suffice it to say, that that war is just which 
originates in a just cause, which is conducted upon 
just principles, and which is protracted to a just 
| extent, and vice versa. The learned and philoso- 
phic Doctor Gros, in his excellent treatise upon 
the ** Natural Principles of Rectitude for the Con- 


' 
| 


L have only time to add, that if my voice could || duct of Man,” says, in a scholium of the chapter 
that relates to the natural rights of defence, * that 
| there are no principles flowing from nature which 


would say, Freemen of the North to 
the rescue! 
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‘warrant what, in the proper sense of the term, is |) 
‘called revenge amongst nations. Natural justice | 
‘extends not further than satisfaction and security. | 
‘Nations acknowledge so superior tribunal on 
‘earth; the inflicting of punishment is, therefore, | 
‘an anwarrantable usurpation of power, which may 
‘entitle a people to the exercise of national ferocity | 
‘and Gothic barbarity, but not to the national 
‘right.’ And, in the same chapter, he further 
says: ** Nations have buta limited right of repara- | 
‘tion and defence; no more violence is lawful than 
‘that which is sufficient to afford satisfaction and 
‘security; neither are acts of hostility entitled to | 
‘any further continuance; for, in either of these | 
‘cases, compulsion and defence would be destitute | 
‘of a just cause; the defender would consequently 
‘become guilty of an aggression, and give the ort- 
‘ginal aggressor a just cause for defence as far as | 
‘the limits of a just and lawful defence are ex- | 
‘ceeded.’’ Now, if these positions be tenable, and | 
they unquestionably are, it would follow, as legiti- | 
mate conclusions, that antagonistic nations, parties | 
at war, cannot be simultaneously right; that both 
may at the same time be in error; that one may be | 
right and the other wrong; and that each may be |: 
alternately right and wrong. I} 
Again, Vattel, in his very valuable and stand-— 
ard work upon the Law of Nations, says, in the 
chapter that treats ** of the just causes of war,”’ 
‘* whoever entertains a true idea of war, whoever | 
‘considers its terrible effects, its destructive and | 
‘unhappy consequences, will readily agree that it | 
‘should never be undertaken without the most co- 
‘gent reasons. Humanity revolts against a sov- 
‘ereign who, without necessity or without very 
‘ powerful reasons, lavishes the blood of his most 
‘faithful subjects, and exposes his people to the 
‘calamities of war, when he has it in his power to 
‘maintain them in the enjoyment of an honorable 
‘and salutary peace. And if to this imprudence, | 
‘ this want of love for his people, he moreover adds | 
‘injustice towards those he attacks, of how great 
‘acrime, or rather of what a frightful series of | 
‘crimes, does he not become guilty! Responsible | 
‘ for all the misfortunes which he has drawn down | 
‘on his own subjects, he is moreover loaded with | 
‘the guilt of all those which he inflicts on an inno- | 
‘cent nation. The slaughter of men, the pillage of 
‘cities, the devastation of provinces, such is the | 
‘black catalogue of his enormities. He is respon- | 
‘sible to God, and accountable to human nature, 
‘for every individual that is killed, for every hut 
‘that is burned down. The violences, the crimes, 
‘ the disorders ofevery kind attendant on the tumult 
‘and licentiousness of war, pollute his conscience 
‘and are set down to his account, as he is the ori- 
‘ginal author of them all. Unquestionable truths! | 
‘—alarming ideas !—which ought toaffect the rulers | 
‘ of nations, and in all their military enterprises in- | 
‘spire them with a degree of circumspection pro- 
‘ portionate to the importance of the subject.’? He 
furthers says: ‘The immediate consequence of 
‘the premises is, that if a nation takes up arms | 
‘when she has received no injury, nor is threaten- | 
‘ed with any, she undertakes an unjust war. 
‘ Those alone to whoman injury is done or intend- 
‘ed have a right to make war.’’ The sentiments 
of this celebrated author, as set forth in the impres- 
sive paragraphs that I have just read, and their 
obvious pertinence and applicability to many of the 
facts connected with the war now being waged, 
have induced me thus to refer to them, believing 
also thata proper understanding of them would ma- | 
terially aid in illustrating what are the legitimate | 
objects and ends of war, and therefore the better 
— us to act intelligently upon asubject fraught 
with such immense consequences to both Govern- | 
ments, and perhaps to the cause of liberty itself. | 
Entering upon the theatre of national legislation 





at this advanced stage of the war, in any remarks |. 
that I may make, it would mony naturally and rea- 
sonably be expected that | would take a prospective 
rather than a retrospective view of affairs; that I 
would direct my attention to the future rather than 





| ation of the stupidity, obstinacy, and presumption 
| of Mexico on the one part, and the mal-adminis- 


|, King and the Chief Magistrate of this nation? 1 


| and allured the President. The shining diamonds 


and to accomplish them is his policy. 





Var with Mexico—Mr. J. W. Jones. 
expected that much additional light can be shed on 
this feature of the subject now, a chronological 
summary of the facts may not be improper. The 


| opinion that I entertain in regard to the origin of 


the existing hostilities between the United States 
and Mexico may be expressed in few words. I 
believe that the war is the result of the joint oper- 


tration of the affairs of this Government on the | 
other part, and mainly by the folly and blunders | 
of the present Administration. Mexico has for 
centuries been looked to by many as the El Dora- | 
do of the world, and I regret being compelled to | 
say that our besetting sin is an insatiable desire 
to extend our borders, an incessant hungering to 
enlarge our domain. Territorial aggrandizement | 
has been, and continues to be, the order of the day | 
and age in which we live; and does not the sin of | 


| covetousness, and the curses consequent upon its 


indulgence, apply to nations as well as to individ- | 
uals? Most assuredly so. Ahab, King of Sama- 
ria, said to Naboth, the Jezreelite, ‘* Give me thy 
vineyard; I will give thee the worth of it in money.”’ 
But Naboth refused to sell his paternal inheritance; || 
on which account false accusations were made 
against him, and he fell a martyr to the love that 
he bore to the land of his ancestors. Who does |, 
not love the land of his nativity and the home of 

his childhood? Who does not venerate the soil || 
that contains the ashes of his sires? And how 

contaminated and depraved must be the heart of | 
that man who desires or seeks unjustly to deprive | 
an individual or a people of a patrimony so sacred ! |! 
It may be asked, is there any similarity of senti- || 
ment or any analogy in the conduct of Samaria’s 


answer, *‘ let facts he submitted toa candid world.”’ | 
The President, in his annual message of December || 
last, says: ‘*{n like manner, it was anticipated || 
‘that, in settling the terms of a treaty of limits and | 
‘houndaries with Mexico, a cession of territory. 

‘ estimated to be of greater value than the amount of | 
‘our demands against her, might be obtained, and | 
‘that the prompt payment of this sum, (three mil- |) 
‘lions,) in part consideration for the territory | 
* ceded, on the conclusion of a treaty and its ratifi- 
‘cation on her part, might be an inducement with | 
* her to make such a cession of territory as would | 
‘ he satisfactory to the United States.” The parity || 
of the cases is too obvious to require further eluci- 
dation. The luxuriant grapes of Naboth’s vine- 
yard attracted the epicurean eyes of Ahab, and he | 
wickedly resolved to possess them; and for this 1 








/ usurpation of another’s rights he was made to re- || 
| pentin sackcloth. Xerxes loved the figs of Attica, | 


and, preferring to adopt the ambitious policy of | 
Mardonius rather than follow the wise counsels of | 
Artabanus, he determined, right or wrong, to seize 

by conquest the land that yielded such delicious 

fruit; and that enterprise, conceived in sin and per- 
petrated in iniquity, destroyed the sovereignty of || 
the Persian throne, and overthrew the vast empire 
of Darius. The fertile valleys that produce the || 


olive and the vine, the vanilla, the manioc, and the || 


pulque, are not the only objects that have charmed |, 


and glittering minerals of that country are begin- || 
ning to glisten in his imagination. The hidden | 
treasures of Guanaxuato, Catorce, Zacatecas, Real | 
del Monte, &c., now haunt the chamber of his || 
thoughts. In the hay of San Francisco, and other || 
harbors along the Californian coast, he has been || 
told that our naval and commercial vessels, and | 
our whale-ships, would find safety from the tem- | 
pest; that along the Pacific shore commercial marts | 
would spring up, and overflow with the unbounded 
traffic of the oriental world. These are his views, || 


That both Governments have departed from the | 
strict rules of national rectitude I have no doubt, 
and that they have acted alternately and recipro- 
cally aggressive is generally admitted by the intel- 


Ho. or Reps. 





tions upon their property, is certainly true,* and 
that Mexico has failed to render an equivalent in- 
demnity for the same, is equally true. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that that Government 
did liquidate the demands of our citizens to the 
amount of two millions twenty-six thousend one 


| hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight 


cents, and that a considerable portion of said as- 
sessment was paid prior to the commencement of 


,the war. That the annexation of Texas created 
deep and lasting heartburnings in the bosoms of 


Mexicans will be admitted by all who are acquaint- 
ed with the history of the times. The Mexican envoy 
extraordinary aud minister plenipotentiary, Gen- 


| eral Almonte, then resident in this city, emphati- 


cally and officially protested against the joint res- 
olutions of Congress upon the subject of annexation; 
and, a short time after their passage, he demanded 
his passports, and returned to Mexico, declaring 
that that act was asufficient cause for war. Under 
the then existing circumstances [ am disposed to 
approbate the course adopted by Congress, and 


_yetI have no deubt but it served to enkindle the 


fires of revenge, and stir up the latent animosity 


|| of the Mexican people, all of which was distinally 
| avowed in the diplomatie correspondence that en- 


sued between the honorable John Slidell and his 
Excellency Manuel de la Pefia y Pefia. That that 
transaction tended materially to alienate the affec- 
tions, and to sever the friendship of the two nations, 
I am compelled to believe; and have we not cause 
to fear, that the fruits of that measure may yet 
prove to this Government and this country as did 
* The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden.” 


Heaven grant that that accession may not become 
the wedge of Achan or a Babylonish garment in 
our camps, or as a Jonah on board our ship of 
state. 

It has been contended thatthe refusal of the 
Mexican Government to receive and accredit Mr. 
Slidell as envoy extraordinary, &c., disassociated 
with prior and subsequent events, was sufficient 
to justify the United States in waging war against 
that republic. Of the correctness of such a conclu- 
sion | am by no means convinced. Mexico agreed 
to receive him in the capacity of a commissioner 
to treat upon subjects connected with the annexa- 
tion of Texas, but refused to recognize him as 
minister plenipotentiary, &c. This provocation, 


| of itself, was not, in my opinion, sufficient to war- 


rant the prosecution of a war in which we have 
lost some twenty thousand soldiers, and expended 
probably not less than one hundred millions of 
dollars, and the end is not yet. (See correspond- 
ence between Messrs. Black, Buchanan, Slidell, 
and Pejia y Pefia.) 

That the removal of General Tavlor’s command 
from Corpus Christi, on the Rio Nueces, to the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, (and thereby travers- 
ing the modern Mesopotamia.) was the proximate 
cause of hostilities, is now the settled opinion of 


| perhaps nine-tenths of the people, including many 


of the leading and most distinguished statesmen 
and politicians of both parties. It was then that 
we crossed the Rubicon; it was then that the Eu- 
roclydon of war was let loose, and all the sad 
calamities of Pandora’s box were poured out upon 
both republics, and all through the instrumentality 
of Executive misguidance; there terminated the 
bloodless achievement. 

In regard to the ownership of, and title to, the 
territory situated between the Nueces and the Del 


| Norte, if time permitted, | could introduce much 


interesting and conclusive testimony. Senator 
Ashley, of Arkansas, in a speech that he made in 


support of annexation resolutions submitted by 


himself, says: 
“ The third (of his own resolutions) speaks for itself, and 


| enables the United States to settle the boundary between 


Mexico and the United States properly. And I will here 


| add, that the present hotndaries of Texas, as I icarn fiom 


a 


| ligent and the candid; nevertheless it is my settled | eae a - Serene ceenton oan eoraed oe 
| conviction, that if General Taylor had remained |, lature under that constitution, were fixed as they now are, 
| near the Rio Nueces with his command, and had | (that is, extending to the Rio Grande.) eolely and protersed- 
| not marched his forces across the desert to the Rio |; ly with a view of kk ving a large margin in the negotiation with 
“Watch the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan Grande, hostilities (unless otherwise provoked 
And learn the future by the past of man.” | would nie have eS P 

And the: father of Latin poets (Virgil) says: ||" ‘That the citizens of Mexico had, some time | Mi sulject ret miiag ae memes of ir Hue 
“Happ is the man who is skilled in tracing effects | prior to the commencement of the war, committed \\ sions, which were presented to Congress in 1€37, in an able 
up to their causes;”’ and although it cannot be ‘| numerous outrages upon our citizens, and spolia- || report made by the honorable Jobn Forsyth, of Georgia. 


the past. 1 shall endeavor to do both. In order 
to be correct in deductions, it is necessary to be 
correct in premises. We must 
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Mexico, and not with the expectation of retaining them as | either branch of Congress; while discussing the 


they now exist in their statute book.” 


Again, Mr. Donelson, our chargé d'affaires to 
Texas, sent by President Tyler to negotiate upon 
the subject of annexation, in a communication to 
Mr. Buchanan, dated June 23, 1845, and speaking 
of the country between the Nueces and Del Norte 
rivers, says: 


* Thatcountry, you are aware, has been in the possession 
of both parties. Texas has held in peace Corpus Christi; 
Mexico has held Santiago, (neat Point fsabel;) both parties 
hive had occasional possession of Laredo, and other places 
higher up.” 


Again, ina subsequent letter, dated July 11, 1845, 
Mr. Donelson says to Mr. Buchanan: 


“Sin: You will have observed that, in my correspondence 
with this Government and Texas, there has been no di-cus- 
sion of the question of limits between Mexico and Texas. 
The joint resolution of our Congress left the question an 
open one, aud the preliminary proposition made by this Gov- 
ernment, under the auspices of the British and French Gov- 
ermmonts, as the basis of a definitive treaty with Mexico, 
leit the question inthe same state. Tat once decided that 
we should take no such position, (on the Rio Grande,) but 
should eegard only as within the limits of our protection that 
portion of teymtory actually possessed by Texas, and which 
she did not consider as subject to negotiation.” 


Hon. C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, said, in 
support of a resolution submitted by himself upon 
the question of boundary: 


“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 
Bravo (the Kio Grande or Del Norte) rivers are the natural 
boundaries between the Anglo Saxon and the Mauritanian 
races, ‘here ends the vailey of the west. There Mexico 
begins. ‘Thenee, beyond the Bravo, begin the M pori-h peo 
peand their Indian associates, to whom Mexico properly 
belongs, Who should not cross that vast desert if they could; 
AS On our side, We, too, ought to stop there; because inter- 
tninable confliet< must ensue from either our going south or 
their coming north of that gigantic boundary. While peace 
is cherished, that boundary will be sacred. Nottill the spirit 
of conquest rages will the people on either side molest or 
mix with each other; and, whenever they do,one or the 
other race must be conquered, if not extinguished.” 


Mr. Henry M. Morfit, who was sent as a gov- 
ernmental agent to Texas by President Jackson, in 
August, 1836, especially in regard to annexation, 
in one of hts despatches to this Government, says: 
* The pelitical limits of Texas proper, previous to 
‘the last revolution, were the Nueces river on the 
‘west,’’&e. And, on the 27th of August, of the 
same year, he writes thus: ** It was the intention 


‘of this Government, immediately after the battle | 
‘of San Jacinto, to have claimed from the Rio || 


* Grande, along the river, to the thirtieth degree of 
‘latitude; and thence due west to the Pacific.’’ 
But the people of Texas finally concluded to con- 
tract thei¢ contemplated limits to the territory east 
of the Rio Grande. (See House Journal No. 35, 
2d session, 24th Congress.) 

The States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, 
and New Mexico, had not jomed in with the Texan 
revolt against Mexico, nor were they subjugated 
by Texas; and that ‘Texas should set up a claim 
to these States, or a portion of them, simply be- 
cause her Congress had declared them within her 
boundaries, and that, too, as a mere matter of pol- 
icy, is not unreasonable, but absurd. The idea 
originates only in the grossest sophistry. Judge 
Ellis has distinctly avowed that the country west 
of the Nueces was only incorporated by legislative 
action on the part of Texas in order to secure a 
large margin for negotiation. The Hon. Silas 
Wright, of New York, who, it is well known, 
stood preéminent as a statesman, refused to vote 
for the Tyler treaty on the ground that it included 


more territory than ore belonged to Texas; | 


and hence, in a speech at 
he said: 


“{ felt it my duty to vote against the ratification of the 
treaty for the annexation. I believed that the treaty, froin 
the boundaries that must be implied from it, embraced a 
country to which Texas had no claim, over which she had 
never asserted juri-diction, and which she had no right to 
code.” * Tt appeared to me then,” he continued, “if Mex- 
ico should tell us, ‘ We don’t know you ; we have no treaty 
to make with voun;’ and we were left to take possession by 
force, we must take the country as ‘Texas had ceded it to us; 
and, in doing that, We must do injustice to Mexico, and take 
atarge portion of New Mexico, the people of which have 
never been under the juri-diction of Texas. This, to me, 


atertown, New York, 


| with Mexico, in order to determine upon such a 


was an insurmountable barrier; I could not place the coun- | 


try in Unat position.”’ 


I will now invite the attention of the committee 
to the opinion of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, whose geographical and historical infor- 
mation upon this, as well as upon all similar ques- 
tions, is perhaps as extensive and as accurate, if 
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subject of annexation, Mr. Benton said: 


“ With respect to Texas, her destiny is fixed. Of course [, 
who consider what [ am about, always speak of Texas as 
constituted at the time ofthe treaty of 1819, and not as consti- 
tuted by the Republic of Texas, comprehending the capital and 
forty towns and villages of New Mexico, now and always as 
fully under the dominion of the republic of Mexico, as Que- 
bee and all the towns and villages of Canada are under the 
dominion of Great Britain. It is of this Texas—the old | 
Spanish Texas—of which T always speak; and of herl say, 
her destiny is fixed. Whatever may be the fate of the pre- 
sent movement, her destination is to return to her natural 
position—that ofa part of the American Union. 

* | adhere to this discrimination between the two Texas- 
ea, and now propose to see which of the two we are asked 
by the President of the United States to incorporate into the | 
American Union.” 


Mr. Benton then went on to show what provin- 


ces this line includes, their population, their towns, || 


their cities, &c. 


« These,’ he says “in addition to old Texas; these parts 
of four States; these towns and villages; these people and 
territory; these flocks and herds; this slice of the republic 
of Mexico, two thousand miles long and some hundreds hroad— 
all this our President has cut off from its mother empire,and 
presents to us, and declares itis ours till the Senate rejects 
it. He calle it Texas! and the cutting off he calls re-annexa- 
tion! Humboldt calls it New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, | 
and Nuevo Santander, (now Tamaulipas,) and the civilized | 
world may qualify this re-annexation by the application of 
some odious and terrible epithet.” 


And when the Tyler treaty was under considera- 


tion in the Senate, Mr. Benton offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 


* Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio del Norte into the American Union by virtne ofa treaty 
with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would 
do,a part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chi- 
bushua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of direct 
aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of which the | 


United States would stand responsible.” 1) 


He denounced the treaty in strong terms. He 
said: ** 1 wash my hands of all attempts to dismem- 
‘berthe Mexican republic by seizing her dominions 
‘in New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tam- 
‘aulipas. Thetreaty,inall that relates tothe bound- 
‘ary of the Rio Grande, is an act of unparalleled 
‘outrage on Merico; it is the seizure of two thou- | 
‘sand miles of her territory without a word of 
‘explanation with her, and by virtue of a treaty 
‘with Texas to which she is no party.”? (See Mr. 


Benton’s speech, delivered in the Senate in May, |, 


1844.) 

Senator Woodbury, now one of the associate 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
said, ‘* Texas, by a mere law, could acquire no title | 
‘hut what she conquered from Mexico and actu- 
ally governed. Hence. thoauch her law includes 
‘more than the ancient Texas, she could hold and | 
‘convey only that, or at the uttermost only what 
‘she exercised clear jurisdiction over.”? And | 
surely no one will contend that Texas had then | 
exercised civil jurisdiction over the disputed terri- | 
tory, and more especially along the Del Norte | 


| 

| river. 
| 

| 


‘permanent possession,’ neither of which is the 


of the Texan Congress, but, on the contrary, that 


| or any other cause, on the mostliberai and satisfactory terms, 


In the case of the United States vs. Haywood, 
(2d Gallis. C. C. R. 101,) the decision of the 
Supreme Court was, that ‘a territory conquered 
‘by an enemy is not to be considered as incorpo- | 
‘rated into the dominions of that enemy without a 
‘renunciation in a treaty of peace, or a long and 


case in this instance. 

Mr. Calhoun, endeavoring to repel the attack 
made against the treaty proposed by him, and 
seeking to show that this Government never in- 
tended to claim the territory embraced in the act 


we were desirous to open a friendly negotiation 


boundary as would be most convenient for both | 
nations—to make known this purpose to the Mex- 
ican Government, he wrote to Mr. Green on the | 


19th of April, 1844, as follows: 1] 


« You are enjoined by the President toassure the Mexican | 
Government thatit is his desire to settle all questions be- 
tween the two countries which may grow out of this treaty, 


including that of boundary.”’ | 


Such unequivocal testimony from such high | 


| sources should, it seems to me, convince every | 
unprejudiced mind that the territory between the 
| Nueces and Del Norte was, to say the least of it, 


disputed territory, and may therefore very prop- 
erly, in accordance with the usual custom of na- 


| 
|| tions, be denominated forbidden ground, so far as 


not more so, than that of any other gentleman in || military movements were concerned. The Pres- 
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| ident and the Congress of the United States, | 
| their official acts, acknowledged the boundary as 
_ unsettled; and hence it is contended that to oceup 
with, orto march an armed force across, that ter- 
| ritory, was a violation of the good faith of na- 
| tions. 
The next point, Mr. Chairman, to which I desire 
to call the attention of the committee is, by what 
| authority, or in obedience to whose orders, did 
| General Taylor take up the line of march from Cor- 
_ pus Christi, and cross the desert to the Rio Grande? 
It was, sir, in compliance with instructions from 
the Executive, as communicated through the Sec- 
retary of War. On the 13th of January, 1846, the 
honorable W. L. Marcy wrote to General Taylor 


| in these words: 


“Sir: I am directed by the President to instruct you to 
advance and occupy, with the troops under your command, 
positions on or near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, aa 
soon as it can be conveniently done with reference to the 
season and the routes by which your movements must be 
| made.”? 


Sir, I have no disposition to scrutinize the acts of 
the present Administration beyond what their char- 
acter demands. As sentinels upon the watchtowers 
of our common country, we cannot be too vigilant. 
Far be it from me unjus'ly to impugn the motives 
and purposes of the President or any other public 
functionary of the Government. It is neither my 
custom nor inclination to indulge in acrimonious 
animadversions upon the conduct of any individ. 
ual, either in high or low stations. It could afford 
me no pleasure to believe that those in authority 
would knowingly aid willingly depart from the 
faith of our sage and } atriot fathers, or swerve from 
that high and pure political integrity which has so 
long and so uniformly adorned our national repu- 
tation; and while I shall take the liberty, in the 
| discharge of my duty, to express my views of the 
official acts of the Administration frankly and un- 
reservedly, | would wish to decide charitably upon 
its motives. I seek not to set down aught in 
malice, but would the truth unfold, happen what 
may. The President has originated a controversy, 
in which (from my connection with the Whig 
party) it becomes my duty to participate. 

On the 15th of June, 1845, we learn from the 
official records of the Government that Mr. Ban- 
croft, then of the War Department, informed Gen- 
eral Taylor that his ultimate destination would 
be the Rio Grande del Norte, while the action of 
Congress had indicated a willingness to negotiate 

in regard to the proper boundary, and had left the 
| question open for that purpose; and in the following 
| November, Mr. Slidell was despatched as minister 
| plenipotentiary, &e., for the purpose of settling the 
| houndary of the disputed territory, which General 
| Taylor a few months thereafter was ordered to oc- 
cupy, even to its extreme western limits, with the 
forces then under his command, Even so late as 
March, 1846, Mr. Buchanan, in hjs official capa- 
city, urged Mr. Slidell not to leave Mexico, and 
knowing at the same time that our army was ad- 
vancing tothe RioGrande. Was not this blending 
the voice of Jacob with the hands of Esau? 

It was but a few days since that this House, in 
the adoption of an amendment to certain resolu- 
tions submitted by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Asnmun,] declared that the war now 
being waged with Mexico “ was unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally begun by the President of the 
United States;’’ and, not having had an opportu- 
nity to record my vote upon the amendment in the 
manner that I desired, I embrace this occasion to 
give publicity to my opinion upon that point. I 
lay itdown as a proposition quite susceptible of 
proof, that notwithstanding the offences of Mexico 
may have been such (in the — of many) as 
would have justified the United States in making 
preparations for war, nevertheless our Chief Ma- 
gistrate was not therefore authorized or empow- 
ered, insidiously or otherwise, irrespective of the 
sanction of Congress then in session, to adopt such 
a course as he must have known would inevitably 
have led to hostilities. The war-making power 
' was, by the framers of the Constitution, most 
| wisely and expressly withheld from the Executive 
| department; nor was this all-important prerogative 
| vested in the judiciary tribunal of the Government. 
| To the legislative branch, to Congress, and to Con- 
| gress only, was this t power confided; there 

let it remain. The eleventh clause of the eighth 
| section of the first article of the Constitution reads 
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thus: Congress shall have power to “declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water.”’ 
And this instrument should be our political text- 
book. The honerable Joseph Story, one of the 
associate justices of our Supreme Court, and prob- 
ably one of the most able expounders of interna- 
tional law that has ever lived in this or any other 
country, in the 1165th section of his Commentaries 
upon the Constitution, says: 


«The only practical question upon this subject would 
seem to be, to what department of the National Government 
it would be most wise and safe to confide this high preroga- 
tive, emphatically called the last resort of sovereigns, u/tima 
ratio regum. In Great Britain, it ie the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the Crown; and in other countries, it is usually, if not 
universally, confided tothe Executive Department. It might 
by the Constitution have been confided to the Execuitve, or 
to the Senate, or to both conjointly.”’ 


In another paragraph he says: 


“ The representatives of the people are to levy taxes to 
support a war, and therefore have a right to be consulted as 
to its propriety and necessity. The Executive is to carry it 
on, and therefore should be consulted as to its time, and the 
ways and means of inaking it effective. The codperation of 
all the branches of the legislative power ought, upon princi- 
ple, to be required in this, the highest act of legislation, as 
itis in all others. Indeed, there might be a propriety even 
in enforcing still greater restrictions, as by requiring a con- 
currence of two-thirds of both Houses.’? 


Again, the same author says, in the 1172d sec- 
tion, on page 64, volume 1: ‘ The power to declare 
war is exclusively in Congress.’? Could language 
be more pointed or significant. And the words of 
the 1486th section of chapter 37, on page 342, are 
these: 

“ The power of the President, too, might well be deemed 
safe, since he could not of himself declare war, raise armies, 
or call forth the militia, or appropriate money for the pur- 

nse; for these powers all belong to Congress. In Great 

ritain, the King is not only commander in-chief of the 
army and navy, and militia, but he can declare war; and, 
in time of war, can raise armies and navies, and call forth 
the militia on his own mere will.”’ 

In Great Britain, and other monarchical gov- 
ernments, as Judge Story has intimated, the war- 
making power is in the King; and he says, further: 
‘« It might, by the Constitution, have been confided to 
the Executive,’’ &c. But, sir, it was not soconfided. 
l thank God that the rights and the privileges of 
the American people are not yet legally subject to 
the will and the prerogative of a crowned head. 
The President has no right to involve the country 
inwar. Establish the precedent that the President 
may plunge this Government into war at his pleas- 
ure and option, and that, too, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of Congress, and the gentle spirit 
of peace will take its flight to a more congenial clime, 
perhaps never to return, unless it be to chant the 
dirge of our country’s freedom. The genius of 
liberty would soon forsake the scenes of revolution 
and carnage, to seek another and a safer home; and 
here, perhaps, in this great Temple of Liberty and 
equal rights, monarchy would rear up her relent- 
less throne. 

I would not unnecessarily condemn or denounce 
the Executive. My object is to preserve inviolable 
the Constitution. It is conceded by all that the 
opinions of President Madison upon political ques- 
tions are entitled to much confidence, and upon this 
subject I esteem them invaluable. In one of his 
letters (signed Helvidius) upon the proclamation 
of the neutrality of 1793, he writes as follows: 


‘“ Every just view that can be taken of this subject admon- 
ishes the public of the necessity of a rigid adherence to the 
simple, the rectived, and the fundamental doctrine of the 
Constitution, that the power to declare war, including the 
power of judging of the causes of war, is fully and exclusive y 
vested in the Legislature ; that the Executive bas no right, 
in any case, to decide the question whether there is or is no 
cau e for declaring war; that the right of convening and in- 
forming Congress, whenever such a question seems to call 
for a decision, is all the right which the Constitution has 
deemed requisite or proper ; that for such, more than for any 
other contingency, this right was specifically given to the 
Executive. 

“In no partof the Constitution is more wisdom to be 
found than in the clanse which confides the question of war 
or peace to the Legislature, and not to the Executive depart- 
ment. Besides the objection to such a mixture of hetero- 
geneous powers, the trust and the temptation would be too 
great for any one man; not such as Nature may offer as the 
prodigy of many centuries, but such as may be expected in 
the ordinary succession of magistracy. War is in fact the 
true nurse of Executive aggrandizement. In war, a physical 
force is to be created, and it is the Executive will which 
is to direct it. In war,the public treasures are to be unlock- 
ed, aud it is the Executive hand which is to di-pense them. 
In war, the honors and emoluments of office are to be 
multiplied, and it is the Executive patronage under which 
they are to be enjoyed. It is in war, finally, that laurels are 
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| tobe gathered; and it is the Executive brow they are to 





























| the department of power most distinguished by its propensity 


| they are free, to disarm this propeusity of its influence.” 


| they are conclusive and irrefragable. 


principles of republicanism, bids defiance to legisla- | 
| tive authority, and erects the standard of the one- | 
| man power; and such, sir, is the tendency, but I 
| forbear to say, that such is the design of the Ad- 













encirele. ‘The strengest passions and moat dangerous weak - 
nesses of the human breast—ambition, avarice, vanity, the 


| honorable or venial love of fame—are all in conspiracy against 


the desire and duty of peace. 
“ Hence it has grown into an axiom that the Executive is 


to war; hence itis the practice of all States, in proportion as 


These extracts are too cogent to require comment; 
We have 
had eleven Presidents, but one Washington. That 
Executive who assumes, or rather usurps, the au- 
thority to exercise the war-making power per se, 
strikes a direct blow at the vitals of the Constitu- 
tion, constitutes himself at once the master and not 
the servant of the people, violates the fundamental 


ministration. But I will say, that the course pur- 


sued by the present incumbent is an assumption of || 


authority unknown in the history of his predeces- 
sors, and one, it is sincerely to be hoped, that will 
never be imitated by any successor, I, sir, am no 
alarmist, but I shudder for the liberty and the per- 


petuity of that republic where the power is con- || 


stantly and covertly stealing from the many to the 

few; its concentration cannot long remain harmless; | 
and sooner or later, like the accumulated caloric | 
that disgorges the melted minerals of the burning | 
mountain, and scatters its fiery lava uponall around, | 
so too will the pent-up power of autocracy pour out 
its consuming elements from the despot’s throne, | 
if the sovereignty of a government is permitted by 
legal or assumed authority to concentrate in the 
bosom of one man. The presaging thunders of | 


Vesuvius came too late to warn the inhabitants of || 


Pompeii and Herculaneum of their impending and | 
awful doom. The price of liberty is constant vigi- | 
lance. When the boundary between Spain and | 
the United States was unsettled, President Jeffer- | 


son refused to order our troops to take possession of || of nations, and sooner or later will the curtain of 


the disputed territory, upon the express ground that 
** Congress alone was constitutionally invested 


with the power of changing our condition from || 


9 


peace to war.”” How diametrical has been the | 


course pursued by the powers that be; and how 
often is it the case that, 


| 

| 

i 

“man, proud man— | 
| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

! 





Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
‘ As make the angels weep.”’ 
And how appropriate are the words of Solomon to | 
the signs of the times, where he says, ** When the | 


righteous are in authority, the people rejoice; but | 


when the wicked beareth rule, the people mourn.”’ 

Then, I ask, under all the circumstances, shall 
the Congress of the United States, shall the repre- 
sentatives of a great and a free people, shall a rep- | 
resentative from the noble State of Georgia, one 
of the good old thirteen, from the land of Gwyn- 
nett, and Hall, and Walton, the land of Oglethorpe | 
and Crawford, shall we all, shall any one of us, 


forsake the ark of our country’s salvation in this |, 


hourof trial? Shall we, who have bound ourselves 
by a solemn oath to the throne of eternal justice, 
by the sacred confidence derived from our consti- 
tuents, by the love that we bear to our common 
country, shall we bow down in truckling subser- 
viency and craven vassalage to the edicts of Exe- 
cutive misrule; or shall we slumber at our post, or 


sit mutely down, and with folded arms and silent || 





tongue see the great tree of liberty, planted and 
cultivated by our ancestors, and under whose ge- 
nial branches the nation has prospered and reposed 
in safety for more than half a century, shall we 
behold it quivering in every limb beneath the up- 
lifted and scathing halberd of Executive folly and 
usurpation, and make no effort to rescue it from 
destruction? Shall we see it eradicated, and not | 
attempt to arrest the spoiler’s blows? No, sir; we 
will sound the tocsin of alarm; we will ery alcud 
and spare not; the slumbering indignation of a too | 
confiding people must be aroused. 1 know not | 
what course others may pursue; for myself, I can 
only say— 
“That though perils did abound as thick as thought could | 
make them, | 
And appear in forms more horrid, 
Yet my duty, as doth a rock against the chiding flood, | 


Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken”’ by the Constitution. 
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“« For great were the hearts, and strong the minds, 
© those who framed in high debate 
The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad empire, State with State.” 

What, sir, is the present condition of Mexico? 
The reverses and the vicissitudes of that ill-fated 
republic have been varied and multitudinous. Af- 
ter the conqnest of Cortez, dating from 1521, she 
remained a Spanish colony for more than three 
hundred years. In 1821 she made a glorious and 
a successful struggle to be free; having shook off 
the manacles and the fetters of Castilian bondage, 
she became an independent republic. She then 
possessed the valor and the courage to erect the 
standard of independence, but lacked the virtue 
and intelligence to maintain it; for, as early as 1835, 
we find her republicanism suddenly transformed 
into centralism or consolidation; and where is she 
| now? Conjecture answers, where? The hideous 
forms of anarchy on one side and monarchy on the 
| other, and overrun and broken down by the inva- 
ding army of a sister republic. What was right 
in regard to the things of yesterday may become 
wrong when applied to those of to-day. Our pres- 
ent relations with Mexico are not what they were 
in the incipiency of this injudicious conflict. She 
may have sinned; but is her punishment never to 
have an end? A few years ago, and she was not 
without hope. This Government was the first to 
recognize her independence, and to introduce her 
to the family of nations. But hers was a delusive 
dream, and widely different has been the reality of 
her once Seneeat ieee and flattering expectations, 
And the history of her brief and sad career but too 
strikingly exemplifies the scriptural admonition, 
** Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall,’’ for now, in all her affairs, public and pri- 
vate, civil and military, she bleeds at every pore. 
Cortez and Iturbide, Hidalgo, Allande and More- 
los, Bustamente and Santa Anna, have each, in 
their turn, risen and reigned and fell, and Mexico 
is vanquished. She has acted her part in the drama 


annihilation fall upon the sanguinary and disastrous 
scene. Torn to peaces by the treachery, intrigue, 
and mendacity of her corruptand ambitious leaders; 


| galling and cringing beneath the iron yoke of a 


| bleated and mercenary priesthood; and driven from 
| seaboard to mountain, and from mountain to sca- 
| board, by the invincible soldiery of Taylor and 
| Scott; too proud and too obstinate to yield, and 
yet too feeble any longer to protect and defend her 
silver sierras and her verdant valleys; unwilling to 
abandon her ranchos, her haciendas, and her altars, 
and that soil which she has so long and profusely 
watered with the blood of her heroes; worried and 
perplexed by her domestic and foreign financial 
exactions, and weighed down by the leaden dynas- 
ties of ignorance, and groaning beneath all the 
calamitous consequences of war, she presents a 
melancholy picture of humiliation and distress, in- 
dividually and nationally, only equalled in modern 
times by the tragic fate of unfortunate and down- 
trodden Poland; and although grim-visaged war 
| hath not smoothed his wrinkled front, the watch- 
_ word and war-cry of patrician and plebeian is * God 
and Liberty.”’ Imagination sees the last scatiered 
relics of her discomfited armies assembling around 
the thundering crater of Orizaba’s smoking peak, 
or the snow-clad crests of the mighty Popocatepest, 
and there, like Warsaw’s last champion, 
“Oh! Heaven, they ery, our bleeding country save ; 
Is there nv hand on high to shield the brave ? 
| Yet though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
| Rise, fellow-men, our country vet remains : 

By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 

And swear with her to live, for her to die.”’ 

Or, rallying within the moss-covered walls of 
her ancient cemeteries, and clustering around the 
| crumbling tombs of their fathers and their mothers, 
_ and exclaiming— 

“ When Hope’s expiring throb is o’er, 

And e’en Despair can prompt no more, 

This spot shall be the sacred grave 

Of the last few, who (vainly brive) 

Die for the land they cannot save.’’ 

| Tobe brave is to he generous; to be noble is to be 
| just; and tovbe great is to be good. The American 
| eagle, guided in her upward and her onward flight 
| by the dauntiess spirit of unwavering chivalry, and 
| sustained and supported by the idomitable prowess 
| of American arms, now spreads ix triumphant 
' grandeur his broad and potent pinions over that 
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magnificent palace where once rose up the spacious 
halls and the golden domes of the Montezumas. 
The banner of our wee? waves in victory upon 
theembattled heights of Monterey, and sends forth 


its stellated scintillations from the lofty towers of | 


San Juan de Ulua, and along the walls of the great 
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are the stakes. Who, who, I ask, is ready to en- 
dorse such a sentiment? [am not, and never will 


| he; and I blush for that American who can so far 


| 


city of the Cross; while the sepulchral voice of || 


death whispers from the bloody fields of Resaca 
dela Palma and Sacramento, and from the Acel- 
damas of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo, and comes 
up in wailing tones from the gory plains of Contre- 
ras and Churubusco, and in dolorous notes from 
Chapultepec and Molino del Rey, saying, enough! 
enough! and the Alameda, the Paseo, and the 
Plazas of her political metropolis and her com- 
mercial emporium are the Champ de Mars of our 
armies. The sceptre of the ancient Aztecs has well- 
nigh departed, and the hopes of the Mauritanian 
race have fled forever;—exhausted and emaciated 
Mexico is tottering upon the verge of utter subju- 
gation; and, drunk with the commingled blood of 
friend and foe, she is reeling to thegrave of political 
extinction—she is left to choose between despera- 
tion and disgrace, and to be or not to be, is now 
the question. Butl would ask gentlemen, I would 
ask this House, and this country, if the virtue and 
the magnanimity of our patriot fathers have degen- 
erated in the bosoms of us their sons? Let me 
hope not. Shall the hitherto spotless fame of our 
gallant army and navy be tarnished by a partici- 
pation in the sanguinary and inglorious scenes of 
savave warfare ? 
the spoils of war, and be degraded by the ignomin- 
ious reward of Vandalic licentiousness? Never, 
never, trust. The eyes of the world are upon 
us, and the criticisms and the prejudices of all 
christendam aroused. True glory is the reward 
of virtue and not vice. The power and the glory 


Shall they become polluted by | 


| ling to abide the verdict of my country. 


ofa nation rests in its mental attainments and its |! 


moral excellencies. 

The mighty and the multitudinous tribes of the 
red men of the forest have given back, and still 
further back, at the approach of our ancestors and 
ourselves, and they continue to recede. Twice 


have the veteran legions of Albion’s Isle acknowl- | 


edged the supremacy of our arms; and the victors 


of Castile and Arragon have repeatedly succumb- | 


ed to our invincible forces. Will not this suffice? 
Looked up to as the model Government of the 


world, and holding out the zgis of freedom to every | 
land and every clime, let us not be unmindful that , 


** righteousness exalteth a nation, and that sin is a 
reproach to any people.”’ A great cause has been 


committed to our keeping—let us be faithful to the | 


trust. The civil and political destiny of twenty 
millions of people are suspended, perhaps, upon 
the deliberations of the Thirtieth Congress. Our 


fathers pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and | 


their sacred honor,” to bequeath us freedom. Over 
this rich boon let us watch with a vigilance that 


never sleeps, and guard witha jealousy that admits | 


no encroachment, and protect and defend it with a 
valoc that never surrenders. Though not satisfied 
with the manner in which the war now pending 
was commenced, I must be allowed to say, that 
from the moment the first gun was fired up to the 
present time, no man has advocated the defence 
of the country more zealously than myself, and I 
shall always advocate its defence to any extent that 
circumstances may require. I will stand by the 
country in prosperity or in adversity; in peace or 
in war, in glory, in gloom, our country first, last, 
and forever. But will the time never come when 
we may honorably bury the tomahawk and pass 
round the calumet of peace; when we may “ beat 


our swords into ploughshares and our spears into | 


pruning hooks?’’ Until that period shall arrive, 
tee our conduct resemble our armorial insignia; 


let the caduceus of Pax always accompany the | 


spear of Mars. Mexico is, to all intents and par- 
poses, a conquered nation; her marauding banditti 
and her guerrilla parties are our only enemies; 
such a foe is unworthy the steel of our victorious 
armies. But because Mexico is conquered, it by 
no means follows as a matter of necessity that her 
rights are extinguished, unless we are prepared to 
assert and to send forth the disgraceful proclama- 
tion that “*might is right;’* that to the victors be- 


long the spoils, and that we as a nation are bound | 


together by the cohesive power of public plunder; ' 
that war is our game, and thatourneighbor’s lands ‘ Farewell, a last farewell, to halcyon hopes and — 


forget himself and the honor of his country as to 


promulge such a stigma upon the land of the free | 


and the home of the brave; for should that policy 
predominate, (which may Heaven forbid,) the 


character of our Government and country will be | 
| disgraced, blasted, gone. 
of our nation’s birth-day, which dawned so au- | 
spicious and glorious amidst the black clouds of | 
the Revelution, and whose virgin rays lighted the || 
pathway of our ancestral sages and heroes, be | 


Shall the morning star 


struck from our political galaxy? Shall the radi- 
ant sun of our independence, whose bright beams 
have so long relumined the altar of freedom, go 


down prematurely behind the murky clouds of na- | 
tional dishonor, and be lost forever in the thick | 


darkness of political apostacy? No, no. 

To disapprove or condemn the folly and the 
blunders of the Administration, is not to oppose 
the war. Those who have dared to gainsay the 
opinions, and to criticise the policy of the Chief 
Magistrate, (and they are not a few, for Whigs 
and Democrats, verbally and through the press, 
have denounced his course from the beginning,) 
have been denominated and traduced as aiders and 


comforters of the enemy. Sir, such epithets are | 
not applicable to me, for I have not opposed the | 
war abstractly, but I have opposed the Adminis- | 
tration and the policy that provoked the war. In | 


that Lam guilty to the fullest extent, and am wil- 
** Upon 
what meat doth this our Cesar feed, that he hath 
grown so great?’ Is he so wise, that he cannot 
err? Is he so immaculate, as to be above suspi- 
cion. No, surely; 
“ But he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up.” 

I hope never to see the day when an Executive 
ukase shall bridle the mouths of politicians and 
people; when his fiat shall become the doorkeeper 
of our lips, and his will be the arbiter of our 
thoughts and the keeper of our consciences. In 
these United States there is no anti-war party 
when defence is necessary. Blistered be the foul 


tongue of slander, and scorched the lying lips of 
| those who would dare utter such a libel upon the 
| patriotism and valor of the American people. 

sir; the sin of “‘aid and comfort’’ lies not at the | 


door of the Whig party; it never had a place in 
their ranks; it never will. The Whigs never fur- 
nished Mexico with a general to command their 
armies. They never wrote to Commodore Conner, 
** If Santa .Inna endeavors to enter the Mexican ports, 
you will allow him to pass freely.” Nothing, noth- 
ing could have *‘aided and comforted” Mexico so 
much as the return of her Napoleon. The Whig 
pariy will never blur the escutcheon of their coun- 
try's fame, or obstruct the progress of their coun- 


try’s glory. The valorand success of the intrepid || 
Scott and the indomitable Taylor scorn the allega- | 
tion of aid and comfort on the part of the Whigs. | 
The mangled and bleeding bodies of the Spartan | 


Butler, the fearless and unyielding Clay, the sad 


fate of the brave McKee and the daring Hardin, |, 


and many other noble spirits who fell covered with 
chivalric honors, declare the accusation false; and 
the bleaching bones of half our fallen soldiery, in 
heaps upon the battle-fields of Mexico, are enough 
to crimson with shame the accuser’s face. Buta 


day of reckoning and retribution is fast approach- | 
A few more official | 
blunders, a few more wanton encroachments upon | 


ing, yea, almost at the door. 


the sovereignty of the people, a few more presump- 
tuous vetoes, and the epitaph of this Administration 
will be seen upon Belshazzar’s wall, ‘* Weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting.’’ Soon shall 


those who welcomed the coming speed, the parting | 


guest; soon shail the originators of those portentous 
clouds that now lower around our governmental 


horizon, from the depths of their troubled bosoms, | 
in anguish of soul be heard to exclaim, Alas! alas! | 
had we served the country but half so faithful and | 
with half the zeal that we have served ourselves, | 


the people would not, in this our extremity, and 
in our declining years, have forsaken us, and left 


us for all coming time to the gnawings of our re- | 


morseful fate. And their final soliloquy, to be 
pronounced on the 3d of March, 1849, will be, 


No, | 


[Jan. 18, 
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— 


| fond expectations to palaces and to power! We 
|| have touched the highest point of all our greatness 
' and now, from the zenith of our earthly bliss, we 
| fall to rise no more! Like a bubble on the wave 
or a bright exhalation in the evening, we vanish 
from the gaze of men and the plaudits of office. 
| seekers, our names to be stricken from the catalogue 
of worthies, and hurried away by the relentless 
current of universal disapprobation to the far-off 
regions of the world’s forgetfulness, soon to sink 
beneath the obscure eddies of oblivion’s waters, 

Having succinctly noticed the circumstances that 
originated the war and briefly adverted to the rela- 
tive condition of the republics engaged in it, it only 
|| remains for me to express my views upon what [ 
conceive to he the best mode of terminating hostil- 
ities and securing an honorable and satisfactory 
peace, 

If experience is worth os hath if like causes 
under like circumstances produce like effects, there 
is much in the spirit of the times to excite appre- 
hension for the future. The sage of Monticello 
|| said, if there was any one principle above all the 
|| rest that should be more deeply and permanently 
| fixed in the minds of Americans, it was, that they 
should have nothing to do with conquest. That na- 
tion whose prominent characteristics are militar 
conquest and territorial aggrandizement, has nal 
to fear from overaction. That we have the will 
and the ability to assert and defend our rights, I 
rejoice to know; and yet I should regret to believe 
that the love of war is to become our ruling passion 
and national avocation. All history admonishes 
us of the evil consequences of waging war for the 
sake of spoils. A few examples will serve to de- 
monstrate the fact: Alexander annexed Macedon 
and Greece by military coercion; was successful 
in the three great battles of Granicus, Issus, and 
Gaugamela, marched his kgions through Persia 
/and into India, and went on conquering and to 

conquer, until he became the master of Europe 
-and Asia, and assumed the reign of universal do- 
'minion. Overloaded with the triumphs of battle 
and the plunders of war, and intoxicated with suc- 
| cess, he became sick and tired of life, and sought 
a premature grave in the Bacchanalian banquets of 
Babylon; and the liberties and the power of Greece 
were sacrificed upon the altars of military antago- 
nism and political intrigue. Rome conquered Car- 
thage, and seized upon her territory as indemnity 
| for the expenses of the war, and proceede! from 
conquest to conquest, until she acquired the title of 
the ** Proud Mistress of the World.’’ But, in 
process of time, the tide of her triumphs began to 
ebb; her dependencies, one after another, revolted, 
The Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepide, rushed 
| down from their mountain homes and fastnesses, 
and kept up such an incessant slaughter upon the 
Romans, that they were forced to yield their ac- 
quisitions to those Scandinavian Vandals, who al- 
ternated as allies and enemies, until that mighty 
Empire was reduced down to the narrow limits of 
the Imperial City of the Seven Hills. The fate of 
Cesar is not hiseunn. Charlemagne overrun 
_ nearly all Europe with the veteran armies of France 
to increase his power and enlarge his dominions; 
| but domestic strife and civil wars ensued, which 
were followed by division and subdivision of his 
kingdom, until France resumed her original bound- 
_aries. And the more modern career of the mighty 
_ son of Corsica was not materially dissimilar in its 
results—a career by which thrones were made to 
tremble, nations to stand aghast, and all the East- 
ern continent convulsed; and yet Napoleon found 
his Ultima Thule upon the memorable plains of 
Waterloo, and an exile’s grave upon the barren 
| Isle of St. Helena; and France is now no more than 
what France was. The bloodiest picture in the 
book of time is the history of the Crusades, that 
were intended to wrench from the hand of super- 
_ stition and idolatry the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, 
'and expel the infidel Saracens from Patestine. 
Millions of lives were lost in those awful contests 
between the armies of the Crescent and the Cross; 
and yet, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
| the turbaned Moslem still treads with unhallowed 
step the consecrated soil of Canaan, and Mahomed- 
anism, in all its sacrilegious enormity, continues to 
|| desecrate the sacred locslities of the Holy Land. 
|| (Here Dr. Jones’s hour expired. ] 
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SPEECH OF MR. R. M. McLANE, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 21, 1848. 


The motion of Mr. Ciineman, to reconsider the 
vate by which the House had instructed the 
Committee on Printing to inquire into the ex- 

ediency of printing an extra number of the 
President's Message and the Correspondence of 
General Scott with the War Department, being 
before the House— 
Mr. McLANE said, he could not permit the 
remarks of the gentlemen from North Carolina 

{Mr. Cumeman] and Tennessee (Mr. Haskerr] 

to pass without offering to the House some reflec- | 

tions, which must refute the course of argument | 
submitted by these gentlemen. The gentleman 
from North Carolina had chosen, on a motion to | 


reconsider the order of this House referring to || 


the Committee on Printing the message of the 
President of the United States, transmitting certain | 
correspondence between the Government and Gen- | 


erals Scott and Taylor and Mr. Trist, to cover the || 
whole question of the Mexican war; the gentle- || 


man from Tennessee followed the same path, | 
charging upon the President of the United States | 
the painful responsibility of shedding all the Amer- 
ican blood which has flowed in Mexico; denoun- 
cing the Administration with ignorance and folly, | 
displayed in a series of Executive blunders, com- 
mencing with the first movement of the army on 
the western frontier of Texas, down to the present | 
time. | 


Mr. McL. said he should not refer to topics 
upon which he had already exercised the privilege 
of addressing the House. He should not recur to | 
the origin of the war, nor make a single remark | 


irrelevant to the positions just laid down by the |) 
gentlemen from North Carolina and Tennessee. | 


Unexpected as this debate was to all, Mr. McL. 


task was a light one to overthrow the ill-advised 
and unwarrantable attack made upon the Admin- 
istration by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
who, since yesterday, had examined the document 
referred to the Committee on Printing, which he 
represented to be an unfair and unsatisfactory 
response to the call of this House. He alleges 
that the correspondence with General Scott is gar- 
bled, and garbled for a corrupt purpose; garbled, | 
because a full exposition of this correspondence | 
would have tended to lower this Administration | 
before the country; and hence, in the judgment of | 
the Executive, he supposed it was deemed detri- 
mental to the 
exposition of thie correspondence, which has been 
garbled to shield the President, and present Gen- | 

i 


| 
said it was a source of satisfaction to feel that the || 

} 

| 


eral Scott before the country in a light less favor- 
able than he deserves to stand in. 

Mr. MeL. said, he need not say that such an | 
imputation of the motives of the Executive, pre- 
sented the speech of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, in this debate, as a partisan speech, and 
as such he should reply to it. 

By what right (said Mr. McL.) does the gentle- | 
man from North Carolina assert that the corre- 
spondence is garbled? Has he seen the original? 
Has he any knowledge of his own as to what | 


| 
j 
| 


discrepancy exists between the correspondence || 


furnished this House, and that which he alleges 
to have taken place between General Scott and the | 
Government? 

And, again, by what rule of honorable combat | 
can the gentleman from North Carolina come into 
this Honse and present his bald allegations and | 
assertions in regard to a document which is not | 
before the House, or accessible to members on | 
this floor? So far as this side of the House is con- | 
cerned, so far as the friends of the Administration | 
are concerned, Mr. McL. considered that this was | 
an attack in the dark. The gentleman from North | 
Carolina might well follow up such a proceeding, 
by a proposition to withdraw his motion to recon- | 
sider,* and avoid that just reproach to which he | 
has exposed himself from all fair combatants. | 
Sir, said Mr. McL., the honorable gentleman seeks | 





* Mr. Cli an proposed to withdraw his motion when he | 
eonciuded ~ 


ie 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF GEN. SCOTT. | 


ublic service to furnish a faithful | 


the recesses of the Printing Committee room, or 

the Clerk’s chamber, and there examines a doca- 

ment which on yesterday this House ordered ta be 

printed for our common information; and to-day, 

as soon as our Journal is read, a motion is made to 

reconsider our proposition to print an extra num- 

her, that the Executive may be denounced for a 

base, partisan effort to wound and destroy the fame 

of a distinguished general. This corrupt and un- 

satisfactory response to the call of this House is | 
appealed to, that an allegation, otherwise unsup- | 
ported, may receive the attention of the House and 
the country; yet this document, which is referred 
to to sustain this charge, is not before us. We 
must take the gentleman’s word to support his 
own charges, though we may know he is himself 
without correct information in the premises. Mr. 
McL. said, that such a mode of attack had no just- 
ification in the code of honorable combatants. So 
| fur as this side of the House was concerned, he 
| considered it, as he had already said, an attack in 
the dark. Had the gentleman rested his attack at 
| this point, it would be unnecessary to do more 
than to express an unqualified disbelief of the alle- 
gations he had made against the Executive, and 
await the publication of the document. But, said 
Mr. McL., he has gone further. He has de- 
| nounced the President for having failed to furnish 
our generals in the field with the forces promised 
them. He alleges that the President abandoned 
General Taylor, in the valley of the Rio Grande, to 
the hazard of defeat and disaster. He complains 
that some plan of campaign prepared by General 
Scott has heen withheld, which called for fourteen 
thousand men for the Vera Cruz expedition, and 
contemplated a reinforcement of ten thousand, | 
with which to march on the capital, while Taylor 
thought that twenty-five thousand men were neces- 
sary for the expedition to VeraCruz. And, finally, 
| he roundly and broadly alleges thatthe Adminis- 
tration, from beginning to end, deserves no credit | 
| for peace or war. The gentleman from Tennessee | 
| followed in the same strain, denouncing the Presi- 

| dent as the author of a series of blunders, com- 

| mencing with the first movement on the western | 
feces of Texas, to the present time; among 

| 


which are to be found the failure to give Taylor a 
Scott moved upon Vera Cruz, and the failure to | 


Vera Cruz. 

It would seem (said Mr. McL.) that an effort | 
| Was necessary to preserve the entirety of bald as- | 
sumptions with which this attack upon the Ad- | 
ministration is made. It is fortunate (he said) 
| that the records of Congress furnished ample ma- 
| terial to refute and overthrow every position taken 
by the other side of the House in this debate, not- 
withstanding the absence of the document which 
has given rise to it. 

It is no doubt true (said Mr. McL.) that the | 
| document in question, when published, will pre- | 
| sent General Scott to the country in a light far | 
| less favorable than that in which we all know he | 
| deserves to shine. . 
| General Scott and the Government, in all its parts, 
| 





| 
from the first origin of the war to the present time, | 


| is replete with chapters and passages which must | 
necessarily present this great captain to the country 


. ry | 
in a light and character very different from that in || 
which he is placed by his brilliant military suc- | 

| 
| 
i 
| 


cesses. 

The gentleman from North Carolina cannot en- 
lighten me, (said Mr. McL..,) or this House, or 
the country, in regard to General Scott’s excellence 
as a soldier. Not only do we recognize in his 
operations on the city of Mexico—on the -whole 
line, from the Gulf coast to the heart of the Mexi- 


can empire—every quality which marks a skillful || 
and scientific general, but we rejoice that these || 


furnish Scott with reinforcements after the fall of || 
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be that this or that plan of campaign has been 
withheld. No, sir; it will result rather from a 
superfluity of matter than from any deficiencies. 
That correspondence (said Mr. McL.) will draw 
the veil which covers all the littleness of the mere 
humanity which belongs to great men; our obser- 
vation will be withdrawn from the splendid talents 
of the soldier to the eaptious and irritable encoun- 
ter of individual tempers, and individual weak- 
nesses and jealousies. 

Mr. MeL. said it was a delicate and difficult task 
to defend the Administration against such attacks 
as had just been made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, without doing some violence to the 
feelings of the distinguished Generals who had been 
dragged down from their military platform, by their 
own political friends, into the arena of partisan 
strife. This task, Mr. MeL. said, he hoped to 
perform. He did not believe it was possible that 
he could take the slightest liberty with, or do the 
least injustice to, either General Scott or General 
Taylor; and he very much regretted that gentle- 
men on the other side of the House so often vio- 
lated the respect due these eminent soldiers, by 
appropriating their fame and public service to the 


_mere party uses of the hour. 


Mr. McL. then proceeded, by a reference to 
documents, to reply to the attacks which had been 
made on the Executive management of the war. 
The gentleman from North Carolina, as well as 
the gentleman from Tennessee, had impeached the 
wisdom of the Administration. He had told them 
that the Administration had committed a series of 
blunders from the commencement of the war in 
1846 to the present time, and that it had exposed 
the army to disasters and its generals to reproach 
and censure. Against these accusations he pro- 
posed to vindicate the Administration; and he 


| should not be found covering up the skill and 


courage of General Taylor, for the purpose of 
bringing forward General Scott. When this cam- 


| paign was first suggesied here, it was a column of 
| attack from the head waters of the Missouri to the 


| sufficient force in the Rio Grande valley, when || 


This correspondence between || 


successes are but the fruit of a tree which gave || 


promise in the war of 1812. The country under- 
stands all this, (said Mr. McL.,) and this House | 
understands it; and this correspondence in ques- | 
tion, garbled or not, will in nowise affect our re- | 
spect for General Scott as a soldier. If this docu- 
| ment, which the gentleman from North Carolina | 
was so anxious to extract from the archives of the 
| War Department, presents General Scott to the | 
| country in alight less favorable than that in which | 
| he deserves to shine, it will not be that this or.that | 


|| despatch is shorn of its fair proportions; it will not | 


Pacific—from Texas to Chihuahua, and up the 
valley of the Rio Grande to Monterey. Then the 
invasion of the city of Mexico was not looked to, 
The campaign then looked to the occupation of 
the northern provinces of Mexico; and it had 
been eminently suecessful. But then a new era 
occurred. The occupation of the northern prov- 
inces was not thought to be sufficient. It was 
thought necessary to occupy the whole Gulf coast, 
and it was thought proper to go to the city of 
Mexico. Of the details of these movements, the 
gentleman from North Carolina had sought to 
place the responsibility on the Administration— 
separating the President from the Generals in the 
field; denouncing the former for weakness, igno- 
rance, and folly, in the very plan and details of plans 
adopted at the suggestion and recommendation of 
these Generals,or with their immediate concurrence. 
When the season of the year is regarded, and the 
utter impracticability of military movements on the 
Gulf coast in the summer is considered, this plan 
of campaign, with which the war was conducted in 
the summer of 1846, might well be pronounced 
masterly—as brilliant in design as it was in execu- 
tion—reducing to subjection the valley of the Rio 
Grande, Tamaulipas, New Leon, Coahuila, Chi- 
huahua, New Mexico, and the Californias, in 
about the length of time which many had allotted 
as hardly sufficient to organize and equip our forces 
for a war of invasion. 

Dazzled with this splendid spectacle, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina—forgetful that these 
movements were all conducted under the imme- 
diate orders of the President—vauntingly declares 
that the President is dishonored in the war, and 
to the Generals in the field are we indebted for 
protection against the evil consequences and dis- 
grace of a weak and ignorant Executive. Mr. 
McL. said, that when the correspondence already 
published and in the archives of Congress was 
referred to, this charge of ignorance and weakness 
would rest on the gentlemen who were now de- 
nouncing the Executive. 

Mr. MeL. then referred to the documents which 
contained the orders of the War Department organ- 
izing the salient columns of invasion and occupa- 
tion, from the head of the Missouri to the Pacific; 
from the interior of Texas to Chihuahua; from 
the Rio Grande to Monterey; and, again, from 
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New Mexico south, through Chihuahua, to Saltillo 
and Monterey, and subsequently along the line and 
base of the mountains to Tampico—completing the 
subjugation of the northern provinces of Mexico 
early in the autumn of 1846: a campaign of a few 
months—brilliant and successful in the execution 
of all its parts—organized by the President, and 
fully adopted and coneurred in by General Taylor, 
in his despatches of 2d July and Ist August, 1846. 
Mr. MeL. then called attention to the despatches 
of October and November, 1846, from the War 
Department, which present the Executive and the 
General in the field fully concurring in their judg- 
mentand action, ‘Thearmy of occupation in North- 
ern Mexico having completed its active operations, 
and the season favorable to military movements on 
the Gulf coast being at hand, the President again 
takes the imitiative, and organizes the expedition 
upon Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, with the 


full and perfect concurrence and approbation of 


the distinguished captains who are now arrayed 
against him, ‘This second campaign is even more 
brilliant, if possible, thanthatinthenorth, Yet (said 
Mr. MeL.) the gentleman from North Carolina 
comes before this Llouse, dragging after him Gen- 
erals Scott and ‘Taylor, to trail the proud fame of 
our country in the dust and dirt of political intrigue 
and President-making. The gentleman from North 
Carolina and the gentleman from Tennessee unite 
(said Mr. MeL.) in this general denunciation of 
the Executive; and to their own discomfiture they 
have ventured the specific allegations, that the Pres- 
ident sent General ‘Taylor to the Rio Grande with 
an insufficient force, and abandoned him after- 
wards in November and December, in the valley 
of that river, to the hazard of disgrace and defeat; 
withdrawing the heart and flower of his army to 
Vera Cruz, to join General Scott; who, in his turn, 
was abandoned by the President, in the face of 
the enemy, at Puebla; refusing him the reinforce- 
ments which were promised for the campaign. 
The whole country would remember that the ad- 
vance to the Rio Grande was made with exactly 
the number of men that General Taylor desired; 
he having returned to New Orleans his volunteers, 
and the Government, at his request, checking Gen- 
eral Gaines in his action on that frontier, where 
he persisted in calling out troops to increase Tay- 
lor’s forces, against ‘Taylor’s will. He would not 
go further into the considerations which had in- 
duced General Taylor to move with the force under 
his command—those considerations fully justified 
the judgment of General Taylor. He begged the 
House to observe, that he was not himself con- 
demning this movement; his purpose was simply 
to repel, to refute, to overthrow the allegations, that 
the President had pushed Taylor forward with in- 
suflicient forces; he was anxious to show the House 
how injurious to General Taylor was such conduct 
on the part of gentlemen on this floor. 

Mr. McL. next proceeded with his documentary 
quotations, to show the agency of General Scott in 
the movement on Vera Cruz and Mexico. It was 
General Scott who took General ‘Taylor’s forces. 
He read General Scott’s letter to General Taylor, 
written two days after he received his order from 
the War Department, in which he told General 
Taylor that he must Jeave him on the defensive. 

Mr. McL., said he was putting to the gentleman 
from North Carolina the responsibility of General 
Scott. General Scott had not waited tll he got to 
Mexico to judge whether it would be necessary to 
take General Taylor’s troops from him for Vera 
Cruz. He had got only as far as New York, when 
he had already resolved to reduce General Taylor 
to the defensive, and he did it. He admitted that 
General Scott had captured Vera Cruz most suc- 
cessfully, most beautifully. Mr. McL. was not 
denying his merit, nor seeking to lessen his well- 
earned fame; he was only arguing to refute this 
reproach against the President. And, after all, 
General Taylor had himself selected the number 
of troops to be detailed to aid General Scott, re- 
serving enough to defend the valley of the Rio 
Bravo. He had of choice advanced beyond Mon- 
terey, after capturing that place, and had gone with 
his troops into the grazing country, and in the very 
face of the enemy. 

When General Scott wrote his letter of Novem- 
ber 25, he knew what additional reinforcements 
had been asked for. He said in that Jetter that the 


President had asked for nine new regiments, and | 


might probably soon ask for more. And then came 
that very significant paragraph: ** We are not with- 


‘out the hope that Congress will add ten or twelve 


* new regiments to the regular establishment.” 


He charged neither General Scott nor General | 


Taylor withany wantof fidelity in the full discharge 
of their official duties. The gentleman from North 
Carolina was not pleased with this correspondence, 
it was quite unsatisfactory to him. And why? 
Because **it did not present General Scott in as 
favorable a light as he deserved.’’ In this he en- 
tirely agreed with the gentleman. He thought 
it did not present him ina very favorable light. 
But men who were the most brilliant in battle did 
not always shine as brightly in the use of the pen 
as the sword, 

Nothing is more unfounded than the allegations 
that the President deserted General Taylor in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, and Scott at Puebla. 


The whole case was in a nutshell; and not a! 


shade of reproach rested upon the President on 
these two points, though Congress could not so 
easily escape censure. In October, 1846, General 


Taylor was advised of the President’s determina- | 


tion to invest and take Vera Cruz, and confine the 
operations on the line of the Rio Grande to defen- 


sive occupation. General ‘Taylor at once proceeded | 


to make the proper disposition for this movement, 
and, in his despatch of November 12, 1846, he re- 
ported to the President that he could spare four 
thousand men from the army under his command 
for the Vera Cruz expedition, and reserve enough 
for the defensive occupation of the Rio Grande 
valley west as far as Monterey and Saltillo. -Gen- 
eral Taylor turther advised that six thousand fresh 
troops should be called out to join the four thou- 
sand he would hold in readiness at Tampico for 
the Vera Cruz expedition. The President, mean- 


while, and before he received General Taylor’s | 


despatch of November 12, 1846, thinking himself 
that four thousand men would constitute a force 
insufficient to invest Vera Cruz, called out nine 
new regiments. General Taylor further advised, 
in his despatch of November 12, 1846, that if it 


was intended to advance upon the capital of Mex- | 
ico, this force of ten thousand men should be in- | 
increased to twenty-five thousand. The President | 


again anticipating the consent of General Taylor, 
calls upon Congress for the ten regular regiments, 
and subsequently called out other new regiments of 
volunteers, to the full”extent of his constitutional 
powers. 


Thus it appears that General Taylor himself | 


designates the number of men sufficient to hold the 


valley of the Rio Grande, and, as we know, select- | 
ed his own position for its defence; in all which, | 


Mr. MeL. said, he evinced skill, courage, and wis- 
dom. But, were it otherwise, so far as General 
Taylor’s agency in these dispositions was concern- 
ed, there would still be no room for reproach against 
the President; for (said Mr. McL.) he informed 
General Taylor, in the despatch of November 25, 
1846, that the Vera Cruz expedition should be in- 
creased in force, thus anticipating the counsel of 
General Taylor; and that General Scott was order- 
ed to the seat of war, * principally with a view to 


military operations on the shores of the Gulf,”’ | 
while the order of November 23, 1846, to General | 


Scott, directing him to repair to Mexico, is in these 
terms: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
‘* Washington, November 23, 1846. 


“Sir: The President, several days since, communicated 


in person to you his orders to repair to Mexico, to take com- | 


mand of the forces there assembled, and particularly to or- 


{ 
' 
| 
| 


coast, if, on arriving at the theatre of action, you shall deem | 
it to be practicable. [tis not proposed to control your oper- | 


ations by definite and positive instructions, but you are left 
to prosecute them as your judgment, under a full view of 
all the circumstances, shall dictate. The work is before 
you, and the means provided, or to be provided, for aecoin- 


plishing it, are committed to you, in the full confidenee that 


you will use them to the best advantage. 

“The objects which it is desirable to obtain have been 
indicated, and itis hoped that you will have the requisite 
force to accomplish them. Of this you must be the judge 
wien preparations are made, and tine for action has ar- 
rived. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 

“ Major General WinrteLp Scorr, 

“ Commanding the army, Washington.” 


Thus invested with full powers and discretion, 


| 
! 


General Scott assumed all the ve of or- | 
f 


ganizing the expedition to Vera Cruz. 


Correspondence of General Scott—Mr. McLane. 





E. [March 21, 
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Mr. McL., there be any reproach to be attached 
to any one, then, for abandoning Taylor, it cannot 
be to the President. Mr. MeL. disclaimed any 
intention to attach reproach to either General Scoit 
or General Taylor; the results of their respective 
operations presented the best possible indication of 
their judgment, wisdom, and valor. But, he said, 
this exposition of facts must present the Presidest 
to the country as very superior in prudence and 
Sagacity to those on this floor who, without re- 
flection and without examination, were denouncine 
the military plans and movements, the adoption 
and execution of which had rendered illustrious 
the generals, whom they would elevate at the ex- 
pense of the constitutional commander-in-chief, 

He next proceeded to examine the allegation 
that General Taylor had asked for 25,000 men to 
invest Vera Cruz, and that the President failed to 
give Scott, at Puebla, the reinforcements he had 
promised. Heread from General Taylor's despatch 
of the 12th November, 1846, to show that 10,000 
was the force recommended for the expedition to 
Vera Cruz, and 25,000 as the force necessary to 
hold Vera Cruz and advance upon the capital. He 
then read from General Scott’s despatch to Gen- 
eral Taylor, from New York, November 25, 1846, 
to show that nine regiments had been called out, 
to add to the 4,000 men which Taylor was to hold 
in readiness at Tampico—to make ten thousand 
and more, for the Vera Cruz expedition, and that 
Congress would be called on for ten new regular 
regiments, to reinforce his army after the capture 
of Vera Cruz, and constitute the force of 25,000, 
deemed necessary for the advance on the Mexican 
capital. 

Mr. McL. proceeded to show, from the Journals 
of Congress, that these calls were made on Congress 
by the President at the opening of the session, and 
repeated in a special message, and that additional 
levies of volunteers, to the full extent of existing 
laws, was made by the President. 

Mr. McL. further referred to the Journals, to 
show that Congress would not answer the call of 
the President, seconded though it was by the rec- 
ommendations of Generals Taylor and Scott. It 
was no answer to say that this or that party had 
a majority in Congress. Gentlemen had reproach- 
ed the President for this delay; and some on this 
floor, who were parties to this delay, either made the 
reproach themselves, or encouraged it when made 
by others. The President sent a message to Con- 
gress urging the necessary action to furnish the 
force required; and where, then, was the responsi- 
bility? 

He then proceeded to examine the responsibility 
of those who acted with a party majority., and to 
show that the course pursued by the friends of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Haskext] had the 
effect, whatever the design might have been, to 


_ afford aid and comfort to the enemy. 


After some remarks, not very well heard or com- 


| prehended by the reporter, Mr. McL. went on to 
_ say, that it was not General Pillow alone who stood 


in the way of General Scott, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina seemed to imagine. There was 


' another General, and another soldier, who, though 


‘| 
ganize and set on foot an expedition to operate on the Gulf | 


nota general, possessed a renown equal in meas- 
ure to the highest chief in the army—it was Dun- 
can who had offended even more than Pillow, and 
Worth even more than Duncan. It was this latter 
who, after the battle of Palo Alto, stood undismay- 
ed in council, (when the bravest and boldest coun- 
selled a halt ora retreat,) and urged on his gallant 
old chief to meet the enemy on the morrow. It 
was he who, with unflinching zeal and courage, 
reminded the General and his brother officers that 
they stood there a band of regulars—the eléves of 
West Point—the ‘‘ charity scholars,” as they had 
been so often termed in the song of the demagogue. 
It was he who —— the General to fight the 
enemy, be his number large or small; and all knew 
he was reinforced that night; he spoke for the 
whole heart of the regular army—that heart was 


‘invincible, he said; and though they did not wish 
"to cast any reproach on thie gallantry of the volun- 


teers, yet he asked that an opportunity might be 

iven to the regulars alone to rout and destroy this 
Cheniann army. General Taylor had given them 
no answer at the time, but had laid his hand upon 
Duncan, and ordered him to say to Major Bliss 
that they should fight the enemy to-morrow. The 


» said |, gentleman from North Carolina would find nothing 
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in all that was done at Cerro Gordo, or in any of 
the battles that followed, more beautiful or better 
worthy of contemplation than the moral courage 
of Dunean, who had been reproachfully spoken of 
as ** Worth’s pet.” It was Duncan’s battery which 
gave brilliancy to the whole rng og on the Rio | 
Grande—his was a corps which had never known 
defeat. Many of those who were General Scott’s 
strongest admirers had considered it undignified, 
and even disgusting, to call Duncan a pet; and it 
was the recurrence of such things on the part of 
that commander, which, appearing in this corre- 
spondence, was calculated to present him unfavor- 
ably before the country. It was these weaknesses 
of temper which must make General Scott weak 
as a Presidential candidate in the minds of men of 
sense and reflection. ‘There was so much in this 
correspondence akin to the famous letter that con- 
tained the ‘* plate of soup,”’ that it was calculated 
to present General Scott unfavorably, considered 
as a man, though not as a soldier. 

And now Mr. McL. referred to a despatch which 
enabled him to say to the House, that General 
Scott had been neither arrested nor disgraced. He 
next alluded to a despatch written after the famous | 
soup letter, in wlfich he begged the President to | 
give him command of the army, from which it 
appeared that the little sources of irritation which 
had so much vexed him were nevertheless not 
sufficient to prevent him from asking to go to Mex- 
ico, and take General Taylor’s command. He 
wrote this on the 12th of September. What had 
induced him to seek such a trust? The causes | 
were obvious. General Scott was a man of abil- || 
ity and a man of ambition, and he wished to go 
to the field to seek distinction there. This was all | 
right; for this no man would pretend to censure | 
him. tle was a man of military experience, too, | 
and military science, and he might think it due to 
his past services. This, too, was all right. But | 
General Scott was a man of irritabletemper. Who, ; 
for example, now thought the Government to have | 
been wrong in the famous soup case? No man, 
he believed, out of that House. In another letter, || 
General Scott had said that he would take the city || 
of Mexico, but when he got there he supposed || 
he should be suspended, or have his conduct dis- | 
approved of or disavowed, and, in anticipation of || 
such results, suggested his desire to be recalled as | 
soon as he had finished his march. 

Mr. McL. said, this correspondence, when pub- | 
lished, would show that the suspension of General | 
Scott was not the disgraceful arrest which it had 
been termed; and perhaps the recall itself would || 
have reference to his own request. Mr. McL. | 
presumed that the gentleman from North Carolina 

| 
| 
| 


would not contend that this was dignified or proper 
language. On the ground of a mere anonymous 
letter, compiled at Pittsburg, of various fragments | 
of other correspondence, he flew out against his 
former friend, and wrote that general order about | 
the ** pet familiars,’’ thus attacking one of the most || 
gallant men that ever entered a field, as was his || 
friend and compeer Duncan. But brave as General | 
Worth might be, and Democrat as he was, Mr. | 
McL. did not propose him as a candidate. i 
A voice: ** His Democracy will nothurt him.” 

r. McL. continued: He did not mean, in his || 
par remarks, to take any part in the difficulty | 
vetween Generals Scott and Worth. He presumed 1 
that the whole matter was before a court, honor- || 
able and just. Butthe gentleman from North Caro- | 
lina (Mr. McL. thought) had brought General Scott | 
before the House in the light of a Presidential | 
candidate. It was he who did General Scott the 
greatest injury. 

Mr. McL. then continued, in reply to Mr. Has- 
KELL’s cha upon the President, which might be | 
received in Tennessee, where, for many years, the 
President had been the tarzet for party violence 
and vituperation. Every one knew, that in the 
violent party conflicts of this country, no slander 
was so fons but that it could find a response in the 
bosom of the partisan. But though these charges 
might be responded to in Tennessee, they would | 
not be regarded by the American people. Such || 
an impeachment of the Executive, whether for | 
alleged or real blunders, justified, even on this | 
floor, a retaliation, which (Mr. McL. said) he had |, 
no disposition to indulge in. His wholesale attach- |, 
ment of consequences to the President, with the | 


| 


| fell.) 


'to have a direct vote, to strike out the words | 


ceeds, I shall follow it by a motion to change the | 


| at the Papal States, six thousand dollars.” 


Mr. BADGER. The honorable Senator will |, 
perceive that that motion would not answer the || 
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from Tennessee, would authorize us (said Mr. 
MeL.) in holding the other side of the House 
responsible, as a mass, as a party, for that bitter 
denunciation of the war and the American Gov- 
ernment, which, In itself, had the effect of moral 


| treason. However conscientious might be the indi- 


vidual who denounced the war, and refused to vote 
men or money for any purpose connected with the 
war, none could deny that such language aided 
and comforted theenemy. Snch language we had 
all heard from gentlemen on the other side, and, 
according to the logie of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, he and all his friends were particeps crim- 
inis. Perhaps (said Mr. McL.) the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and those who, like him, consider 
themselves ‘‘war Whigs,”? expect compensation 


_ for such an association, by the concessions which 


their brethren of the Western Reserve of Ohio are 
to make, in supporting a military hero of the war, 
and a slaveholder, as their united choice for the | 
Presidency. Perhaps they expect the original 
Whigs of the East—those old National Repub- 
licans, whose spirit of resistance to popular prin- 


| ciples has, for fifty years, rendered them so weak | 


before the country—to unite with them upon a | 
Jeffersonian Republican as their Presidential can- 
didate. If (said Mr. MeL.) this dissolution of the || 


Whig party, as it was termed on this floor some || 
weeks since, is to take place, for the benefit of the | 
gentleman from Tennessee and his friends, then I 


can well understand he may be compensated for 


_ the association which his own logic has provided 


for him. 
(Mr. MclL. had notconcluded, when the hammer 


MISSION TO THE PAPAL STATES. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, | 


March 21, 1848, | 
On the motion of Mr. BADGER to amend the diplomatic 
paragraph of the Bill from the House further to supply 

appropriations forthe fiscal year ending 30th June, 1848, 

by striking out the words “ Papal States.” [See Con- || 

gressional Globe, page 520.] 

Mr. BADGER said, as no question has been | 
presented on the mission to the Papal States upon | 
which a vote could be taken directly for or against | 
the establishment of such mission, I will, as I am 
opposed to the mission altogether, move, in order 


t} 


** Papal States.” | 
Mr. ALLEN asked for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. BADGER. Of course, if the motion suc- 


amount of appropriation. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. I will ask the Senator || 
from North Carolina if he will allow me to substi- 
tute, for the motion which he bas made, a motion 
to strike out the words * Papal States,”’ and to insert || 
in their stead ‘ for the salary of a minister resident 


'| British Government. 
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bill. Tam myself, however, in favor of permitting 
the chargéship to stand. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I do not know what differ- 
ence it makes whether the missions be instituted 
in this bill, or in the appropriation bill for the next 
fiscal year. The current fiscal year expires on the 
last day of next June. The President has recom- 
mended that missions should be sent to certain 
States, and as it was supposed to be desirable that 
these missions should be immediately provided for, 
they are inserted in the bill for supplying the defi- 
ciencies of appropriations for the current fiscal year. 
Icannotsee that it can make any possible difference 
whether they be provided for in this bill which 
provides for the expenses of the year not yet ex- 
pired, or whether they be provided for in the ap- 
propriation bills for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I will not press any motion 
to embarrass the chairman of the committee; I will 
withdraw my motion. 

Mr. DAYTON. Itstrikes me that the explana- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
is satisfactory. If these appointments are to be 
made, and made during the current year, I think 
this is the proper bill in which to insertthem. So 
much for the place. It strikes me, too, that there 
is no impropriety in sending chargés to these sev- 
eral courts, although I should object to a minister 
resident, if for no other reason, from the fact that 
in Austria and other States of Europe, of more im- 
portance, not only in themselves, but as respects 
our interests, we are now represented by chargés. 
It is true, Austria is only represented here by a 
chargé d’affaires;* but, on the other hand, the Papal 
States are not represented at all. What reason can 
we assign, then, to the surrounding courts, if we 
dignify that court with a minister plenipotentiary, 
whilst at the others we have agents of a lower grade? 
I trust, however, the clause will be permitted to 
stand as regards chargés. It is not our commercial 
interests only that are to be regarded in this matter. 
The vast body of our countrymen who are continu- 
ally visiting those States will be greatly accommo- 
dated by having an agent there; sail as it is a 


| matter of very small importance in a pecuniary 


point of view, I hope the Senate will allow the 
provision to remain in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 do notknow whether I ought 
to address my interrogatories to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, or to the 


| chairman of the Committee on Finance; but I 


would like to know whether any of the principal 
Protestant countries of Europe have representa- 
tives at the Papal court? 

Mr. MANGUM. I understand that there has 
been no representative at that court from any Pro- 
testant State, except one formerly from Great Bri- 
tain. I perceive in the recent proceedings of the 
British Parliament, that there 1s a proposition to 
revive a mission from that country. I was not 
aware before that one had ever existed avowedly, 
although it was very well known that Lord Minto 
had resided there in the capacity of an agent of the 
I believe there is no minister 
there at this time. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have had some difficulty in 


purpose which I wish to accomplish. I wish to || bringing my mind toa conclusion upon this sub- 


strike out the provision altogether. 
to sending to the Papal States a mission of any | 
description. I wish to preclude it entirely. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I heard a suggestion made | 


yesterday by some gentleman in this Chamber, || any kind. 


which I thought a very proper one, and I would be | 
happy to see it shamed. understand this is-a | 
proposition to make good certain ascertained defi- | 
ciencies in the appropriations. Is it a proper occa- | 


| sion to introduce new offices, whether chargéships 


ormissions? I should preferthatall these missions, | 
chargéships, or whatever they may be, shall be 
omitted, and with that view I should be in favor | 
of a motion to strike out the whole proposition | 
which relates to them. 

The question being about to be taken on the 


motion to strike out the words “ Papal States’’— 


Mr. WEBSTER said: If my motion is enter- 
tained, it is a larger one still; it is to strike out all 


bill to what it purports to he, a bill to supply ascer- 
tained deficiencies of appropriations for the estab- | 


lished branches of the public service. {| 


Mr. DAYTON. I should like to understand | 


| intolerance 


I am opposed | ject, and am very much inclined to vote with the 
Senator from North Carolina, to strike out the 


mission altogether. I can see no good reason for 
sending a minister plenipotentiary or a mission of 
I cannot very well see what he can do 
at Rome to forward our interests. If we were to 
send a mission to the Pope of Rome, it is not to be 
supposed that we should meet with any reciprocity. 
It is not to be supposed that our mission would 


' make any impression upon the institutions which 


are under the direction of that prince, who is the 


| spiritual and temporal head of the Roman Catholic 


Church all over the world. His government is 
founded in intolerance and proscription, and it is 
not to be supposed that he would remit any of that 

y reason of being complimented by a 
mission from us. 


We are conducting the Admin- 
istration of a 


vernment which assumes no juris- 


diction over religious matters. Ours isa government 
the propositions for missions, and to confine this | 


which does not allow us to legislate for religion, 


and I am not willing indirectly to give countenance 


to a mission for religious considerations, whilst 
I am precluded from doing anything directiy in 
reference to religion within our own councry. If 


logic that supported the argument of the gentleman || why it is that this appropriation is inserted in this || the Pope, as it is said, is determined to carry out 
* 
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reform, I do not think that he does so in reference 
to any institutions of ours; it would therefore be 
an idie ¢ ompliment to the Pope to send a minister 
there. What would he have to do? To take charge 
of our commerce? LT understand that we have but 
about one hundred thousand dollars worth carried 
on with all the Roman States. If, then, there be 
no commerce to justify the establishment of a mis- 
sion, it must be created with reference to political 
considerations. We have no representative here, 
and never will have, probably, from the Pope of 
Rome, and is it expected that our mission is to have 
a bearmg upon the institutions of that country? 
Why, the last thing the Pope would thank you for, 
would be for sending a minister in the supposition 
that he could have any influence at that court. I 
wish to make no discrimination in compliment to 
the Pope on the ground of his being at the head of 
the Roman Catholte Church. 
a chargé 


If we were to send 
d’atfaires, what business would he find to 
transact? Whateecupauon would he have? 
would be nothing for him to do. 


‘There 
He might, it is 
true, employ himself in examining the ruins of the 
Forum where Tully declaimed, or he might look 
from the ‘Tarpeian rock, and make himself famihar 
with those classic scenes, and come back with classic 
associations. According tomy present impressions 
I shall vote with the Senator from North ¢ arolina, 
for | can see no reason, so faras regards our rela- 
tions with the Roman Pontiff or with hisdominions, 
for sending a representative there. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I will simply say, inreply 
to the Senator from South Carolina, that itis not 
proposed to send a minister to the Pope in his spirit- 
ual character at all. It is intended to evince sym- 
pathy with the progress of hberty, the spirit of 
freedom which has burst out in Ltaly, its former 
cradle, but for so long a period its grave. Pope 
Pius the Ninth is a potentate as well as head of the 
Catholic Church throughout the Christian world, 
He has temporal powers, however, which autho- 
rize other countries to send ambassadors to him, 
and I can see no harm that can arise to ourselves 
in the adoption of the same course. So far as the 
office of chargé d'affaires is concerned, | would say 
now, in explanation of what I shall hereafter do, 
thatif Tcould have my will, | would abolish the 
officeentirely. You send anagent abroad as chargé 
accredited to whom? Not to the sovereign powers 
of the country, but to theprime minister. Hecan- 
not, in his diplomatic capacity, approach the sov- 
ereign, and consequently, it lowers his standing, 
destroys his influence, and lessens his weight. 
Abolish it altogether. Fix the salary at the same 
rate if you please, but change the name. So far 
as the expense is concerned it is but a trifle, and I 
do hope that it will not be refused, as the mission 
to Rome is, in some respects, important. As was 
said by the Senator from North Carolina, Rome is 


the emporium of the intelligence of Europe. Rome 


is the fountain of not only the literature but of the | 


political knowledge of all Europe. So far as the 
objection of the Senator from South Carolina is 
concerned, that the Pope will send no representa 
tive, sir, let me say itis well understood, that if we 
send a mission it will be reciprocated, 

Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, I did not intend 
to speak upon the question of sending a diplomatic 
agent to Rome; and had I not received some for- 
eign journals which contain a good deal of informa- 
tion on topics al uded to yesterday by the honor- 
able Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Bapeer,} 
I should have contented myself with a silent vote 
in favor of the proposition, That Senator seemed 
to call in question, if not the sincerity of the Pope, 
at least the importance of the reform which he has 
thus far accomplished, 

Mr. President, circumstances are occurring in 
Europe which give to this whole subject a new 
and interesting aspect. 
dominions are neither large in their geographical 
extent nor very important in their productions or 
population. Sull, however, they compose a State 
of the third order in Europe, like Portugal, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and which is inferior to Hol- 
land, but superior to Greece. It stretches across 
the peninsula of Italy, from the Mediterranean te 
the Adriatic, having Naples on the south, and the 
Tuscan and Austrian possessions on the north. It 
has two principal ports—Civita Vecchia, on the 
western coast, and Ancona, on the eastern. It has 


Undoubtedly the Papal | 


t 


not much ecommerce, nor are its manufactures or’ 


agriculture in a flourishing condition, owing to the 
abuses of the Government, and the oppression 
which has prevailed there for many centuries. 
‘These States form a temporal sovereignty, gov- 
erned by the Pope, the acknowledged head of the 
Catholic Church, A good deal has been said, sir, 
about the impropriety of sending a diplomatic agent 
to an ecclesiastical court. But our relations with 
the Pope are with him as a temporal prince, and 
not as the sovereign Pontiff. He has all the rights 
of any other sovereign—the right to declare war, 
to make peace, to conclude alliances, and to do 
anything which of right an independent Govern- 
ment may do. I do not understand at all, sir, 
what effect the ecclesiastical functions of the Pope 
can have upon his rights as the head of an inde- 
pendent State. 
diplomatic agent to him as a clerical personage, 
but as one of the acknowledged Powers of the 
world, His functions and position as the head of 
a great branch of the Christan church, this Gov- 
ernment has no concern with, But with his do- 
minions we have relations, and policy seems to me 
to require that these should now be extended and 
augmented, 

The last packet from Europe has brought us 
news of striking and stirring events there. A new 
revolution has broken out in France, and no man 
can tell when or where will be itsend. Its appear 
ance is no less portentous than unexpected; and in 
various other countries upon the continent of Eu- 
rope the people are in commotion, feeling their 
wrongs, asserung their rizhts, and determined to 
burst the bonds of oppression in which they have 
been so long held. 

We cannot mistake, and ought not to misunder- 
stand, these signs of thetimes. Human rights are 
every Where advancing, or rather, man is awakening 
to a knowledge of his rights, and a conviction ot 
his strength. ‘The desire of liberty is an instinct- 
ive feeling in the human breast; but the practical 
enjoyment of liberty secured against wild licen- 
tiousness is a problem sometimes of difficult solu 
tion. It was solved here by our institutions, by 
the nature of our society, and by the intelligence 
of our people. In fact we were always free; and 
it was rather the fear of oppression, the fear of the 
consequences of the establishment of British legis- 


We do not propose to send a | 


lative supremacy in our internal concerns, than | 


any actual oppression, which drove our fathers to 
resistance, and taught that blessed lesson of equal 
rights, which the world, if slow, is sure to learn. 
But in other countries, under less favorable cir- 
cumstances, where despotism has entered into the 
social system, the road to free governments is be- 
set with trials and difficulues. The habits of 
society must be changed, and this itself is no easy 
task in the old regions of the Eastern bemisphere. 
Eifort after effort has often to be made; but expe- 


rience and knowledge are acquired at every step of | 


the progress, and the public mind is enlightened 
by the conflict itself. Excesses have taken place, 
which, while they cannot be justified, find much 
alleviation in the condition of things. Revolutions 
are made here by the ballot-box, but in Europe 
by the cartridge-box. Political intelligence, how- 
ever, comes with time and experience, and if it 
comes with trials and sufferings, its advent is not 


the less certainy and will not prove the less effica- | 


cious. National struggles constitute a great school, 


where lessons of freedom are learned; and though | 


they may be often checked and interrupted, sul 


their progress is onward, and the result, we may | 


hope, beyond the reach of arbitrary power. We 
are no propagandists. We acknowledge the right 


of all other people to establish and maintain their || 


own governments in their own way, content to 
enjoy the same privilege ourselves. ‘his has 
always been our principle, and | hope always will 
be; but we cannot shut our eyes to what is going 
on in the political world, nor ought we to shut our 
hearts against the emouons they naturally excite. 
If we ought not to give them our aid, we can give 
them our sympathy, and the sympathy of twenty 
millions of people cannot but exert a happy influ- 
ence upon the struggling masses, contending for 
themselves, in our day, for what our fathers ac- 
quired for us in theirs. 

Now, sir, | do not think the Pope is liable to 
the charge of having done nothing to meliorate the 
political condition of the people over whom he 
reigns. 


! 
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Senate, 





for the difficulties of his position. He cannot, 
under all circumstances, actas he would. He js 
ii the neighborhood of strong military Powers, 
opposed by principle and interest to political re- 
forms. His people have been educated and lived 
under a condition of things vastly different from 
ours. And he may well move with a degree of 
slowness incompauble with our ideas of political 
progress. But, sir,the London papers that I hold 
in my hand, received by the last packet, show that 
he is still moving, and moving effectually. The 
following extracts are from the Daily News of 
February 15, 1848: 

“* Advices from Rome, of the 15th, have arrived, 
‘and bring the confirmation of the anticipations 
‘we lately expressed. After receiving the opinion 
‘of the theologians in favor of a constitution, the 
* Pope immediately conveked a secret Consistory, 
‘composed of all the cardinals present in Rome, to 
‘which he put the same question, and whose an- 
‘swer is reported to be favorable. The constitu- 
‘tion, in fine, is decided on. Nothing definite was 
‘ settled, as to the mode of carrying It into effect; 
‘but it wassaid thata mixed commission, ecclesi- 
‘astical and laical, would be appointed to prepare 
‘a draft of the constitution, whith would be pub- 
‘lished with all convenient speed. Various reports 
‘were in circulation: some, that there would he 
‘two Chambers; the higher consisting of Romen 
‘princes and cardinals; the second, the members 
‘of the council of State, &c. Cardinal Lambrus- 
‘chini, supported the measure, as being quite in- 
‘dispensable in the present state of Italy, and the 
‘only means of establishing union and concord be- 
‘tween the superior clergy and the people.’ 


‘© Rome, February, 15. 

‘The journals of this morning have come out 
‘with red printing ink, to glorify the three consti- 
‘ tutional charters of Turin, Tuscany, and Naples. 
‘ The Pope sent yesterday a circular note to every 
‘Cardinal in Rome to attend at the Quirinal, and 
'* though the Consistory was secret, its object is not 
‘doubted. Cardinal Patrizi, the vicar general of 
‘Rome, a retrograde and narrow-minded ascetic, 
‘ has resigned his office, and is succeeded by Car- 
‘ dinal Orioli, a man of enlarged understanding, and 


|| ©conversant with human nature. 


*“ The Jews of Rome have clubbed to furnish the 
‘ civics with a field-piece.”’ 

The Pope makes no progress towards the per- 
formance of his promises! No progress, sir, when 
it is perfectly known in Rome that a new state of 
| things upon more liberal principles is in prepara- 
tion! When a constitution is discussed by the 
government and the people, and as openly an- 
nounced, as itisconfidently expected! No progress, 
when the journals of Rome are filled with the de- 
tails of the revolutionary movements in Italy, and 
commend them to the favor of the Roman people! 
No progress, when cannon are openly purchased by 
the Jews and presented to their Christian brethren, 
| formed into a civic guard! Remember where all 


|| this is, sir—under the very dome of St. Peter’s, in 


| the shade of the Coliseum, and where an unmiti- 
| gated despotism has prevailed forages. Has free- 
dom gained nothing, when the Seven Hills them- 
| selves resound with the cries of liberty, and when 
the Vatican is open to the complaints and the de- 
mands of the people? These are pregnant signs, sir. 
The first step has been taken in that career, where 
there can be no retrograde movement. If the Gov- 
ernment had the will, it has not the power to stop 
it. If it is wise, it may direct it and bring it toa 
happy conclusion. But that can only be done by 
convincing the people of its sincerity, and of its 
| disposition to establish liberal principles, suitable 
to the present age of the world. If this is done, it 
will be well done. If not, the oft-renewed contest 
between the few and the many will take place, and 
in these days the many know their strength, and 
_ know how to exert it successfully. 

It seems to me the Pope has shown himself both 
a wise and a liberal sovereign. Nothing proves 
his favorable disposition towards political meliora- 
tions better than the unquiet jealousy with which 
| he is regarded by the despotic Powers of Europe. 
Immediately on his elevation to the chair of St. 
Peer, this feeling manifested itself, in consequence 





| of his avewed determination to reform the errors 


-and abuses of his government. It is nota little 


We muat recollect, and make allowances || curious, sir, that the justice which the Senator from 
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South Carolina [Mr. Butter] refuses him, Lord 
Palmerston voluntarily tenders to the course of his 
policy. Ina letter just published from that states- 
man to the British ambassador at Vienna, dated 
August 12, 1847, to be communicated to the Aus- 
trian Government, he says: 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have received no 
‘information as to the existence of any such 
‘scheme as that which Prince Metternich men- 
‘tions in his second despatch as being planned for 
‘the purpose of uniting the now separate States 
‘of Italy in one Federal republic; and her Majes- 
*ty’s Government entirely agree with his Highness 
‘in thinking, for the reasons which he assigns, 
‘that such a scheme could not be accomplished. 
‘But, on the other hand, her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment have been convinced, by information which 
‘has reached them from a great variety of quar- 
‘ters, that deep, widely-spread, and well-founded 
* discontent exists ina large portion of Italy; and 
‘when it is considered how full of defects, and 
‘how teeming with abuses of all kinds, the present | 
* system of government ins veraleof those States, 
‘and more especially in the Roman States and in 
‘the Kingdom of Naples, are known to be, it can- 
“not be surprising that such erying evils should 
‘generate the strongest discontent; and it is very 
* possible that men who feel the full intensity of 
*the grievances under which they now are, and | 
‘have for a long series of years been, and who | 
‘see no hope of redress from the present rulers, 
‘should take up dny scheme, however wild, from 
* which they may fancy they could derive a chance | 
* of retief. 

“« This observation does not, indeed, apply with 
* full force to the Roman States, because the pres- | 
‘ent Pope has shown a desire to adopt many of 
‘those much-needed reforms and improvements 
‘which, in 1832, Austria, in conjunction with Great 
‘ Britain, France, Russia, and Prussia, urgently 
‘advised the late Pope to carry into execution; | 
*and it may be hoped, that if the Pope is encour- | 
‘aged and assisted by Austria and the other four 
‘ Powers, in removing the grievances of which his | 
‘subjects have long complained, the discontent 
‘ which those grievances have created will soon die | 
‘away. | 

“ But there are other States in Italy, and more 
‘especially in the Kingdom of Naples, where re- 
‘forms and improvements are required almost as | 
‘much asin the Roman territory; and her Majes- | 
‘ty’s Government would hope, that as no Euro- | 
‘pean Power is more interested than Austria in 
‘preserving the internal tranquillity of Italy, so 
“will the great and well-known influence of Aus- 
‘ tria in Naples be beneficially exercised in encour- 
‘aging those reforms and improvements which will | 
‘tend to remove the discontent from which alone 
* would spring any dangers by which that tranquil- 
‘lity is likely to be threatened. 

* Your Excellency will read this despatch to 
‘ Prince Metternich, and will give his Highness a 
‘copy of it. Lam, &c., PALMERSTON.”’ 


In another letter of September 11th, he says: 


** The Austrian Government has recently asked 
‘and has received the assent of the Government , 
* of Great Britain to the principle, that the several 
‘States into which Italy is divided are entitled to 
‘defend and maintain their independence; and that 
‘this independence ought to be respected and to | 
‘be held inviolate by all the other Powers of Eu- | 
‘rope; and her Majesty’s Government, in express- | 
‘ing their assent to this indisputable proposition, 
‘coupled with it another, which they conceive to 
‘be equally undeniable, that every independent 
‘sovereign has a right to make, within his own 
‘dominions, such reforms and improvements as 
‘he may judge conducive to the welfare of the 
‘people whom he governs; and that no other Gov- 
‘ernment can be entitled to forbid or to restrain 
‘such an exercise of one of the proper attributes 
‘of independent sovereignty; and her Majesty’s 
‘Government are convinced that the Cabinet of | 
‘ Vienna must be ready to acknowledge so plain a | 
‘ political truth. Whatever reports, therefore, may | 
‘have reached her Majesty’s Government as to | 
‘late transactions and recent diplomatic commu- 
‘nications in Ttaly, they are persuaded that the | 
‘Government of Austria cannot contemplate or | 
‘have authorized any proceedings at variance with 
‘the principles above mentioned; and that neither 





|| to prompt and vigorous action, 


“- 


with regard to the King of Sardinia nor with re- 
gard to the Pope, can the Austrian Government 
have any intention of converting any teasures 
of internal legislation or administrative reform 
which those sovereigns may think fit to adopt in 
their respective dominions into an occasion for 
any aggression whatever upon their territories or 
rights. Her Majesty’s Government, indeed, 
would deeply regret the occurrence of events 
which it would be impossible for Great Britain 
to view with indifference. 

‘©The crowns of Great Britain and of Sardinia 
have long been bound together by the ties of 
faithful and intimate alliance; and Great Britain 
can never forget or repudiate claims founded upon 
such honorable grounds. 

“* The integrity of the Roman State may be con- 
sidered as an essential element of the political 
independence of the [talian peninsula; and no 
invasion of the territory of that State could takg 
place without leading to consequences of great 
gravity and importance. 

“Your Excellency will read this despatch to 
‘Prince Metternich, and will give him a copy of 
‘it. Tam, &e. PaLMeRsToN.”’ 


This is a remarkable correspondence. The des- 
potism and abuses of the Italian Governments are 
distinctly acknowledged, as well as the necessity 
for changes and meliorations, and the beneficial 
efforts of the Pope are commended and approved. 
As soon as the Pope announced his intended re- 
forms, the echo spread through Italy, animating 
the people of the Italian States, and exciting them 
A revolution is in 
progress in Naples, which, if not terminated by 
concessions on the part of the King, must end in 
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| the fall of the dynasty, or in the establishment of a 


republic. Whatever event may happen, freedom 
is sure to be the gainer by the movement. Tus- 
cany, too, has heard and heeded this cry for liberty. 
Aud the latest news from there informs us that the 
‘Grand Duke has given a constitution to Tus- 
‘cany. The news has just arrived here, (Leg- 
horn,) and as I write, the fortress is saluting and 
the bells ringing. At is understood to be more 
democratic than that of Piedmont; indeed it could 
not well be otherwise, as there are not the ele- 
ments for a purely aristocratic chamber in Tus- 
cany. Laval myself of a steamer starting for 
‘Genoa to send this.”? And the King of Sardinia, 
but recently as deeply imbued with the spirit of 
despotism as any sovereign in Europe, in a procla- 
mation issued on the 8th of last February, reeog- 
nizes that “THE TIMES ARE RIPE FOR GREATER 
THINGS,’ an admission which is itself a pregnant 
proof of the progress of political reform, as already 
made. He lays down the programme of a consti- 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


_ tution based upon a representative government, and 


with limitations and guarantees which will ensure 
much, and provide the way for much more. He 


| concludes with this reméPkable parggraph. I have 
| heard sentiments less liberal in places they would 


uite as well become as the court of Charles 
Ibert: 


ebate on the Mission to the Papal States, 


‘* May God protect the new era which opens to | 


‘our people; and until they can enjoy the greater 
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‘ liberties acquired, of which they are and will be |. 
‘ deserving, we expect from them the rigorous ob- | 


| * servances of laws in vigor, and the maintenance | 


‘ of the tranquillity so necessary to the termination | 


‘of the task of the internal organization of the 
* State. 
** Given at Turin, on the 8th of February, 1848. 
‘*CuHar.Les ALBERT.”’ 


Liberty must often be purchased by sacrifices; 
but when once established, it is worth all it costs. 
I am satisfied that the French Revolution, lament- 


than any of the events, perhaps I may say than all 
the events, which marked the progress of the five 

receding centuries. It swept away the accumu- 
ated abuses and oppressions of ages, and it seems 
to have given new vigor to the human faculties as 
well as new power to human exertion. Let him 
who wishes to learn the last outrages of licentious 
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for other reasons, arising out of peculiar cireum- 
stances. We have some commerce with the Papal 
States, and many American citizens reside there 
for longer or shorter periods, led by the stud 
of the fine arts, and by those associations w hich 
will always make the Eternal City an object of 
interest to all civilized people upon the face of 
the earth. ‘This commerce and these citizens re- 
quire protection. And besides, sir, we occupy an 
important position in the world. It is proper that 
we should be represented at¢he various European 
courts, where questions are daily arising interest- 
ing tous as well as to other nations. Our Govern- 
ment may need a better knowledve of events than 
is furnished by the newspapers of the day. Rome 
is at all times of considerable importance, even in 
the political world. To be sure, it does net pos- 
sess much physical strength, but it possesses and 
exerts a moral pewer, a moral temporal power, 
which has often been sensibly felt im the world. 
And at the present moment the circumstances to 
which T have alluded have given it additional im- 
portance. The eyes of Christendom are upon its 
sovereign. He has given the first blow to des- 
potism—the first impetus tu freedom. Much is 
expected of him. 1 hope and trust he will not 
disappoint these expectations, and while events ure 
marching to their consummation, the diplomacy 
of Europe will find fall employment at his court, 
and its ablest professors will be there. Our Gov- 
ernment ought to be represented there also. It is 
proper that the interest we feel under circum- 
stances like these, should be displayed, if with 
proper caution, certainly without concealment. 

As to the grade of the minister, [ think it should 
he of the first class. The Congress of Viennaestab- 
lished three classes of diplomatic agents accredited 
to the sovereign or chief magistrate of a coantry 


-—ambassadors, envoys extraordinary and minis- 


ters plenipotentiary, and ministers resident. The 
former we neither send nor receive; the two latter 
belong to our diplomacy. As to chargés, they are 
accredited only to the Secretary of State, and not 
to the head of the Government. Their situation, 
therefore, is not so favorable, as precedent and 
position are important elements in the social and 
political systems of Europe. For myself, f shall 
vote for a mission of the first class, and if that 
fails, for one of the second, and failing that, for 
achargé. This is precisely one of those periods 
when, if we appear at a new European court, we 
should appear under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and [ do not think that the difference in 
pay merits a moment’s serious consideration when 
compared with the objects to be obtained. 

A good deal has been said about the political 
relation between England and Rome. Well, sir, 
there are no such relations openly sulsésting be- 
tween these two Powers. Soon after the Reforma- 
tion, an act of the English Parliament prohibited, 
under heavy penalties, allcommunication with the 
Papal court. That act yet remains in foree, and 
no English representative has since then resided at 
Rome. But from the very necessity of the case, 
communications have subsisted, though they have 
heen carried on through the English minister at 
Florence. The British Government have, how- 
ever, in fact, an agent at Rome—Lord Minto, who, 
though unacknowledged, is truly their representa- 
tive there. But this position of things is found to 
be an awkward one, and a proposition is before 
Parliament to repeal the prohibitive act, passed in 
an age of intolerance. Public demonstrations, 


| however, have been made against it, and one would 


scarcely have expected that feelings so unworthy 
of the times would have been exhibited in the 
British capital, as appear by the following extract 


| to have manifested themselves: 
able as many of its occurrences were, has conduced | 
more to political freedom and social regeneration | 


ower and the degradation of the people study the | 


istory of France before the Revolution. — : 
Now, sir, it has been asked, why a diplomatic 


‘¢ DipLoMATIC RELATIONS wiTH Rome.—A nu- 
‘meroustly attended meeting was held yesterday at 
‘ Willis’s rooms, King street, for the purpose of 
‘petitioning Parliament against the measure for 
‘ establishing diplomatic relations with Rome. The 
‘ business of the meeting was opened with a prayer 
‘ from the Rev. Mr. Thelwall Mr. Plumtre, MV. P., 


| * who occupied the chair in the absence of the Earl 


‘of Winchelsca, read letters of apology from the 
‘ Bishop of Liandaff and several members of the 
‘ House of Commons, who had been invited to 


1, attend. Mr. G. R. Clerk proposed the first reso- 
agent should be sent to Rome? For the same rea- |, 


‘lation, to the effect that the measure introduced 


son that similar agents are sent anywhere, and || ¢ into the House of Lords was opposed to the Bill 
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‘of Rights and the Act of Settlement, and would 
‘be a violation of the constitution. After stating 
* his view of the law, he declared he looked upon 
‘the measure introduced into the House of Lords 
‘as one coming from a popishly-influenced min- 
‘ istry.” 


Similar cases, they say, produce similar effects, | 


and similar feelings produce similar declarations. 
Yesterday we heard the Administration denounced 
as a popishly-influenced Administration, because 
it proposed to send a minister to Rome, and to-da 
we read the same denunciation against the British 
Government, because it recommended the same 
measure. ‘The world has yet much to learn before 
the spirit of intolerance nai from among 
men. But the extract continues: 

“This country was always at war with Rome, 
‘and he hoped it ever would continue at that war 
* till Rome was extinguished; and Jet them deter- 


Debate on the Mission to the Papal States. | 


* mine to have no Popery and no peace with Anti- | 


‘christ. The resolution was then put and carried 
* unanimously.”’ 

Scotland, too, has a little of the old leaven: 

** Eninpurcn, February 23.—Here, * war to the 
* knife’ will be declared against the augmentation 
‘of the income tax and diplomatic relations with 
* Rome.”’ 

It is surprising, sir, how long it requires to teach 
the world almost the first lesson of Christian 
duty—that men should be allowed to worship God 
in their own way, and that their civil rights should 
not depend upon their religious faith. At this 


very moment a great contest, involving this prin- | 


ciple, is going on in England. ‘The Government 
has proposed to abolish the disabilities which ages 
of barbarism imposed upon members of the Jewish 
persuasion. The proposition has been carried by 
a small majority in the House of Commons, but its 
fate is considered doubtful in the House of Peers. 
In the mean time, the ‘Tory journals are attacking 
it and denouncing it as a measure fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences. ‘The Morning Post, 
one of the exponents of British aristocratic princi- 
ples, of February 15, says: 

‘In sdmitting Jews to legislative power, would 


‘not the Legislature exhibit a falling away from 


‘rational Christianity? Does it not indicate, at 
* least, indifference and lack of earnest zeal for the 
* honor of Christianity, if the Legislature deliber- 
* ately change the law for the purpose of admitting 


to a share in the national legislation and govern- 


the affirmative. As we view the matter, it is one 
of which the just determination lies not wholly 
within the domain of argumentation. It concerns 
also the religious and national sentiment of the 


7 7 «2 & 


“_- « 


our regard, the national sentiment of Great Brit- 
ain and its religious feeling are averse from the 
intermixture of Jewish thought and Jewish char- 
acter with the legislation to which we must all 
* yield obedience.”’ 


those who openly deny the truth of Christianity | 


country; and we are not ashamed to avow that, in | 


‘ safeguard of the laws, the life and honor of the 
‘ lowest of his subjects,” &c. 


Mr. President, there are other sovereigns besides 


the sovereign of Rome, who assume the title and 
some of the functions of the head of the church. 
The Queen of England is the legal head of the 


English Church, and if she cannot exercise Episco- | 


yal powers, she can make bishops. The Russian 
ocatet is the head of the Greek Church, and I 
believe that this is not a mere title, but that it in- 
vests him, in some measure, with a sacred charac- 
ter, which has probably more than once protected 
him in perilous circumstances. 
lution of the German Empire, there were many 
ecclesiastical sovereigns in Germany, such as the 


Archbishop of Treves, the Archbishop of Cologne, | 
and others. They were the heads of their respect- | 


ive States, and maintained all those political rela- 
tions with other Powers which are recognized by 
the laws of nations. Their ecclesiastical functions 


‘thad no connection with their temporal power. 


ment? We cannot but answer these questions in | 


d peer eg oe oe . . 
Ailthis intolerance, civil and religious, in Chris- | 


tian countries, is in strange contrast with an event 
which took place in Constantinople on the 2lst 
January last, as I learn from a journal of that city, 
which? hold in my hand. A Papal nuncio had 


just reached there, and had been received with 


great distinction by the Ottoman court. I com- 
mend the following remarks of the Turkish jour- 
nal, which notices this event as the first one of the 
kind in the Ottoman annals, to all who see the 
beast of the Apocalypse in the Catholic Charch, and 
disregard the precepts of the Founder of Christian- 
ity, at the very moment they profess an exclusive 
zeal for the religion he taught: 

** Now, what a beautiful spectacle is presented 
‘to the world by the arrival of a Papal nuncio to 
‘sign a reconciliation between the Christian and 
*Mussulman world! Is it not a decided proof of 
‘the sentiments of toleration, which are every- 
‘where substituted for the sentiments of hatred 
‘and fanaticism? If the chair of St. Peter is hap- 
* pily occupied now by a man whose heart is noble 
‘and generous, who forms the hope of ltaly and 
the admiration of all Europe; we see upon the 
‘throne of the Sultans a prince, who commenced 
‘his reign by the celebrated declaration of Gul- 
* Hane, the basis of all our reforms and of all our 
* meliorations; who has abolished the punishment 


‘for death and confiscation, by putting under the || of hex Most Catholic Majesty; and I see no more |! 


| agents are found in Protestant countries. 


It is doubted here, sir, whether the Protestant 
powers of Continental Europe maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Papal Government. There is 
no room for the doubt; none whatever. Pro- 
testant representatives reside at Rome, and Papal 
One of 
the most celebrated historians of our times, Nie- 


bhur, was for many years minister from Prussia, | 


at the Papal court; and I found his successor there 
in 1837, Mr. Bunsen, a name scarcely inferior to 


the other, in all the investigations connected with 


the history of ancient Rome. 

I hope, sir, that provision will be made for send- 
ing a minister of the highest grade to the Roman 
court; and that we shall take our place among the 
representatives of the great family of nations, in 
a city where events of the highest importance to 
the destiny of the human race are passing, and to 

ass. 

Mr. DIX said: I voted yesterday against the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
HANNEGAN,] proposing a resident minister to the 
Papal States. I did so, because it was brought 
forward in opposition to the proposition of the 
Senator from Siisaiees.: [Mr. Benton,] to send out 
-aminister plenipotentiary. If this motion to strike 


out fails, and the Senator from Indiana moves his | 


amendment again, I shall vote for it; and in stating 
my reasons, as I propose to do now, without wait- 
ing for his motion, [ hope it will not be considered 
out of place if 1 present some statistical details in 
relation to the condition of the Papal States. 

I desire, in the first place, to say, that 1 do not 
regard this asa political mission, unless the term 
rolitical be understood in its largest sense. Much 
ete do I consider it a religious mission, as the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bap- 
GER] would have us regard it. I consider the Pope, 
to all intents, as a temporal sovereign. He has 
been so for the last eleven hundred years. I be- 
lieve the first territorial possession of the Pope was 
conferred upon him by Pepin, the father and pre- 
decessor of Charlemagne, in the eighth century. 
It consisted of the Dutchy of Rome, or, at that 
time, more properly called the Exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and was wrested by the King of France 
from the Lombards, who had overrun northern and 
central Italy. It extended from the present fron- 
tier of Daples, on the Mediterranean, to the mouth 
of the Tiber, including the Southern Campagna 
and the Pontine Marshes, and running back to the 
Sabine and Volscian hills. In the twelfth century, 
the Countess Matilda, of Tuscany, bequeathed her 
possessions to the Pope. They embraced the 
patrimony of St. Peter, on the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Tiber to the present 
frontier of Tuscany, and the march of Ancona on 
the Adriatic, with the adjoining district of Spo- 
leto. Large accessions were subsequently made 
by conquest—Umbria, Romagna, Perugia, Orvieto, 
Citta di Castello, Bologna, Ravenna, and other 
cities and districts of country. In the seventeenth 


century, the Duke of Urbino abdicated in favor of 


the Pope; and at a still later period, some further 

additions were made Py. arms. Thus, the territo- 
rial possessions of the 

other sovereigns, by succession, donation, and con- 

uest. I consider the territorial possessions of the 

hurch as much the dominions of the Pope, as the 

| territorial possessions of Spain are the dominions 


Before the disso- | 


ope are held, like those of 
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| reason to decline diplomatic relations in the first 
/ case than in the last, unless there is, in other re- 
spects, a propriety in doing so. 

It is true, there is a peculiarity in the form of 
the Papal government, from the fact that the tem- 
poral head of the State is also the spiritual head 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The Senator from 
North Carolina very justly remarked, that his 
chief ministers were ecclesiastics. As is well 
known, the most important political body in the 
Roman States is the Sacred College of the Cardi- 
nals, who are the princes of the church. They 
are seventy in number, the same in number as the 
disciples sent out by the Great Founder of the 
Christian faith to preach the gospel to the world. 
Six are cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and 
fourteen cardinal deacons. I believe the number 
has been invariable for two hundred and fifty 
years, though it is not always full. All vacancies 
are filled by the Pope, who is chosen by the cardi- 
nals from their own body. The government is, 
therefore, an unlimited elective monarchy, or, if 
you please, a hierarchy, of which the Pope is the 
head. 

The government is administered, under the di- 
rection of the Pope, by the Secretary of State, who 
is acardinal. He is aided by several departments, 
bureaus, or boards, the chief of which is the Camera 
Apostolica, corresponding with our Treasury De- 

artment. It is under the charge of the Chamber- 
ain, who is assisted by a number of cardinals and 
subordinates of different grades. There is also the 
Buon Governo, charged with the municipal police 
‘of the States; the Sacra Consulta, to which is in- 
trusted the civil and political administration of the 
provinces; and the Sacra Ruota, the great court of 
appeals in judicial proceedings. There are several 
more of these boards, of which I do not remember 
| the names or the functions; but they are all under 
| the direction of cardinals. The Chamberlain is 
the only one of these executive officers who is ap- 
ointed for life; and the reason for the distinction 
is, that he administers the government on the death 
of the Pope for nine days, when a new election 
takes place; and during that period, he has the 
privilege of coining money in his own name. The 
Secretary of State, who is the Prime Minister and 
_ the confidential adviser of the Pope, besides having 
the general direction of the administrative functions 
of the Government, presides especially over the 
| Sacra Consulta, or the department for the provinces 
/—to give ita name suited to itsfunctions, 

There is another class of official dignitaries of 
high rank, under the Papal government—the pre- 
lates. They are always of noble birth, but not 
always in holy orders. There are some two or 
three hundred of these dignitaries employed in va- 
rious departments of the government, civil or eccle- 
siastical. The post of prelate often opens the way 
to higher preferment, and is next in importance to 
‘a membership of the Sacred College. These are 

the great officers of the government. 

| Mr. BADGER. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him—for my recollection is not very accurate, 
and I am taking a great deal of interest in what he 
is saying, and listening to him with much pleasure 
—whether I understand him correctly as saying 
that these prelates are not always in holy orders? 
Are they not either in holy orders or else under- 
going an ecclesiastical apprenticeship, which in- 
' volves the design to take holy orders? 

Mr. DIX. J said they were not always in holy 
orders, and I believe I am not mistaken. They 
usually, if not uniformly, occupy posts under the 
/ government. Some of them are governors of prov- 
inces, under the denomination of delegates; and 
many of them are employed in the executive de- 
partments. Some of them become cardinals; but I 
should not consider it accurate to say of them as a 
| body that they were undergoing an ecclesiastical 
|| apprenticeship. = 
et me now turn to the political divisions of the 
|. Papal States. 
C The Papal dominions are divided into twenty 
rovinces. The first is the Comarca of Rome. 
| The other nineteen are divided into legations and 
delegations. The former are six in number, and 
| have each a cardinal to preside over them. The 
| latter are thirteen in number, with prelates as their 

presiding officers. Each province is divided into 





|| communes, with peculiarities of local government. 
In the provinces, the legations and delegations 
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have a council, (Congregazione di Governo,) con- 
sisting of the Gonfaloniere, or mayor, of the chief 
town, and from two to five councillors, according 
to the magnitude and importance of the province. 
They are named by the Pope, and hold their office 
for five years. ‘The councillors have no vote; but 
when they differ in opinion from the presiding 
officer of the province, their reasons are reduced 
to writing and sent to the Secretary of State. 


Some of the delegations are divided into dis- | 


tricts, with governors subordinate to the delegate. 
Each district is again divided into communes, with 
their ancient magistrates and councils. ‘These 
councils are close corporations, the members of 


which are self-elected, subject to the veto of the | 


delegate, and retain their seats for life. A Gonfa- 
loniere, or mayor, elected from their own body by 
themselves, presides over them. Of these com- 


munes there are some eight or nine hundred, if I | 
remember accurately, with similar forms of admin- | 


istration. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole government 
is as far removed as possible from popular influ- 
ence. 
ed and administered upon the principles of a close 
corporation; and this Is its chief peculiarity. 

The administration of justice partakes of the na- 
ture of the political organization. It is founded on 
the basis of the Corpus juris civilis and the Corpus 
juris canonici—the civil and canon law. All crim- 
inal proceedings are conducted with closed doors, 
and the testimony taken in writing. The accused 
is entitled to the aid of an advocate, called the 
*‘avvocatode poveri,”’ (the advocate of the poor,) who 


It is from the centre to the extremities found- | 


is appointed by the Pope and paid by the Govern- | 


ment. Imprisonment is the chief punishment for 
crime; fines are rarely imposed; there is no such 
thing as liberation on bail; and the whole adminis- 


tration of criminal justice is so dilatory that there | 


are always a very large number of persons impris- 
oned and awaiting their trial. 

In all I have said, it will be readily seen how 
much the present head of the Papal States has to 
reform—in the frame of the government, in its ad- 
ministration, and in criminal jurisprudence. There 
is no participation by the people in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. In Tuscany, Napoleon in- 
pers han publicity in criminal proceedings, and it 
has survived all succeeding changes of the gov- 
ernment. 
was introduced there by Napoleon after the depo- 
sition of the Pope and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Italy, I do not remember, but I have 
no doubt that it was. 

What changes the Pope contemplates, how far 
he proposes to allow the people to participate in 
the administration of public affairs through the 
choice of their own magistrates and the enactment 
of their own laws, I have until very recently con- 
sidered doubtful—nor is the extent of the reform 


In Rome it is excluded. Whether it | 


he contemplates very distinctly understood now. | 


It will be recollected that a few months ago he 


called together a council of delegates from the | 


different provinces. 


I read his opening address | 


to them with great care, supposing it would con- | 


tain an outline of the 
templated. He stated that he had called them to- 
gether for consultation, which seemed to exclude 
the idea of legislation ; thatextravagant expectations 
had been entertained as to his purposes, and that 
he intended to transmit to his successors unimpair- 
ed the authority he had derived from those who 
had preceded him. Not long before this annun- 
ciation was received, I was invited to attend a pub- 


political changes he con- | 
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tion of Europe, in 1815, has been a perfect blight 
upon the growth and progress of popular freedom. 
He has resisted fearlessly the designs of that gov- 
ernment upon the independence of the Roman 
people. He has refused to the Austrian troops a 
passage through his dominions for the purpose of 
aiding the King of the Two Sicilies in putting 
down the struggles of the Neapolitan and Sicilian 
people against the narrow-minded tyranny by 
which they have been oppressed. He has done 
more. He has formed a national guard in the Papal 
States; he has put arms into the hands of the Ro- 
man people, and he is preparing them by military 
exercises for the assertion and maintenance of their 
own rights. He has, in a word, given an impulse 
to popular freedom throughout Italy; and it is 
owing in a great degree to him, that constitutional 
forms of government have been given to the people 
of Sardinia, Tuscany, and the Two Sicilies. 

The late arrival affords us sull more gratifying 
evidence of his movements. ‘Two papers have 
been put into my hands, from whieh I will read 
brief extracts. The first is from a letter in the 


, Courrier des Etats Unis, dated in Paris, which I 


| not be an infringement upon his official oath. 


will translate literally: 


«The reaction of the revolution in Naples has been felt, 
as [ foresaw, in the other parts of Italy. The King of Sar- 
dinia and the Grand Dake of Tuscany have also given to 
their subjects a constitution, modeled after the French Char- 
ter. Pius the Ninth has promised, in a proclamation and in 
conversation with those around him, something analogous 
to it. In the mean time, he has changed his cabinet, and 
has formed a ministry composed almost entirely of laymen. 
This is a great reform.’ 

The other extract is from the letter of the Euro-— 
pean correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
published in this morning’s paper. I will read it: 


“The good and conscientious Pope has had misgivings as 
to his power to grant a reformed constitution to his people, 
fearing that his doing so would interfere with the oath which 
he took at his accession to office, to hand down the lemyo- 
ralities of his Kkingdoin uninjured to his successors. He 
submitted his doubts to a council of ecclesiastics learned in 
such matters, and the result is, a decision that his yielding 
to the wislies of the people and the spirit of the times, will 
It is sup- 
posed, therefore, that the people of Rome will soon receive 
a constitution founded on the same principles as those of 
Naples, Sardinia, and Florence. His Holiness has advanced 
a yreat step, by his employment of well qualified laymen in 
high positions in the State, which have hi@erto been filled 
by ecclesiastics. Three vacancies lately occurred, and three 
liberal-minded laymen succeeded three churchmen. How 
much does the warld owe to Pius IX! His liberal conduct 
first put the ball of reform in motion: it is not destined to 
stop until it has regenerated Europe.” 


Thus it appears that the Roman people are to 
receive from the Pope a constitutional government. 
And, whatI consider of great importance as a meas- 
ure of reform, he has already begun to introduce | 
laymen into his political councils. At the general | 


| pacification, in 1815, it was understood that the 


chief ministers of the Pope were to be chosen from | 
the laity. This understanding was violated; and 
it has been one of the leading causes of public dis- 
content in the Papal States. It has been fora 
very long period one of the reforms most earn- 
estly sought for; and it may be hailed as the pre- 
cursor of an ultimate separation of the ecclesiastic 
and secular branches of the Papal government, by | 
conferring political offices on laymen, and confining | 
churchmen to the exercise of their ecclesiastical 


' functions—an arrangement favorable alike to the i 
' Church and the State, by promoting the purity of | 
| the one and the prosperity of the other. 


lic meeting in the city of New York, called to ex- || 
press the general sympathy which was felt in his | 


measures of reform. Not being able to attend, I 
addressed a letter to the committee of arrangements; 
and there were several other letters written by gen- 


tlemen of distinguished character, and some of 


them occupying high official stations. Not feeling 
at that time quite sure of the sequel, I did not in- 
dulge in the enthusiastic expressions which some 
of the letters contained. 
the Pope full justice. I desire to do so now. And 
justifies all the expectations which have been en- 
tertained in respect to his contemplated measures 
of reform. He has already done much for good 
government in Italy. He arrayed himself bold] 

at the outset against the influence of Austria— 
an influence which, since the general pacifica- 


I endeavored to render | 


While the Pope has much to reform, he has | 
much to contend against—not only from the oppo- 
sition of those who are hostile to all progress, but 
from the embarrassed condition of the finances of | 
the Papal States. Some ten years ago, the reve- || 
nues were about nine millions of dollars; two mil- 
lions and a half were derived from internal taxes, 
chiefly on landed property; about four millions and 





/a half from the customs, excise, &c.; about nine 


hundred thousand dollars from lotteries, and the 
residue from miscellaneous sources. Some of these 


| revenues were collected at an enormous expense. 


The revenue from lotteries, for instance, which | 
yielded nine hundred thousand dollars in the gross, | 


| sire t | cost about six hundred thousand in the collection, 
must say that the recent intelligence from abroad | 


leaving only three hundred thousand in the treas- 


_ury as an offset to the general demoralization of || 


| whichthey were the cause. 


In the same year, the | 


| expenditures exceeded the revenues about half a i| 
| million of dollars. Four years ago, I understood |, 
|| the deficiency exceeded a million, and the preceding | 


' cient Ostia. 
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obtaining statistical information, | could not ascer- 
tain the amount of the pubbe debt; but from the 
interest paid on it, amounting to about two millions 
and a half of dollars, exceeding one-quarter of the 
entire revenue of the Papal States, it must have 
exceeded forty millions of dollars. It cannot now, 
I think, be less than fifty millions. Itmay be much 
more. 

Sur, this is a very heavy pecuniary burden for 
a small State. The whole superficial area of the 
Papal States is about thirteen thousand square 
miles—less than one-third the area of the State of 
New York; and a population, according to the 
raccolta or census of 1933, of two million seven 
hundred thousand souls—about the same as the 
population of New York. While Rome has two 
hundred and ten inhabitants to a square mile, from 
the difference in surface, New York has but sixty. 
The population of the Papal States is very un- 
equally distributed. Only about one-third of the 
surface ts cultivated, and a considerable portion is 
very thinly inhabited. I doubt whether the popu- 
lation has much inereased during the last fifteen 
years. In 1833, the city of Rome had about one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants; in 1838, 
it had less than one hundred and forty-nine thou- 
sand—a slight decrease. 

The Papal States have some commerce; but little 
is carried on in her own vessels. There are but 
two harbors for vessels of any considerable bur- 
den—Civita Vecchia, on the Mediterranean, and 
Ancona, on the Adriatic. The excellence of both 
ports ia due, in a good degree, to the Emperer 
Trajan. There were other valuable ports once, 
but they have become useless for large vessels. 
Terracina, the ancient capital of the Volsci, was 
formerly a naval station of great importance; but 
it is now obstructed by deposits of sand. The 
Porto d’Anzo—the ancient Antium—about mid- 
way between Terracina and the mouth of the Tiber, 
is also obstructed, and nearly useless, from the 
same cause. 

There is but one navigable river in the Papal 
States—the Tiber. As there have been some allu- 
sions to it in the course of the debate, I hope I 
shall be excused if I make some references aiso to 
its condition as to commerce and navigability. It 
empties into the Mediterranean seventeen miles 
from Rome. As it approaches the sea, it divides 
into two channels. On the left arm stood the an- 
It has long since fallen into ruins, 
and a modern Ostia stands near it; but, from the 
unhealthiness of the place, it is almost deserted, 
and the channel of the river is nearly filled up. 
The right arm is navigable to the sea, On this 
channel stood the ancient city of Portus; but only 
the ruins are now visible, and the modern town of 
Fiumicino has risen up a mile and a half below. 
The channel is narrow, deep, and rapid. The de- 
scription of Virgil, as he makes ASneas first see 
the Tiber, is still applicable to it.. I do not know 
that I can quote him accurately, but if I do not, 
there are gentlemen of classical learning on both 
sides of the Chamber who will correct me: 

“ fluvio Tiberinus ameeno, 
Vorticibis rapidis et multa flavus arena, 
In mare prorumpit.” 

The description is not inaccurate: with rapid 
whirlpools, and yellow with earth, it bursts into 
the sea. The current is so rapid that vessels could 
only stem it with strong winds; but they are now 
towed up by steamers. Vessels of small size— 
among hee a steamer—go up to Rome, and at 
some seasons there is a good deal of freighting 
done onthe river. Indeed, itis navigable for boats 
to its junction with the Nera, some forty miles 
above. But from the rapidity of the current near 





the city and below, deposits of sand are constantly 


obstructing the passage, and an annual appropria- 
tion of money is made to keep it open. 

The exports of the Papal States are not large, 
but they are numerous. They consist of corn, 
oil, silk, skins, fruits, woad a substitute for indigo, 
which grows spontaneously in Southern [taly, 
hemp, &c, Wool is exported in large quantities 


to England; and among other exports, is tobacco, 


of which they send abroad annually about three 
hundred thousand pounds. 
They can scarcely be said to have a commercial 
marine. Some ninety vessels, averaging probably 
about eighty tons each, const;tute the whole, except- 


‘| year a million and a half. From the difficulty of il ing fishing smacks, and small coasters. There are 
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six merchant vessels in the city of New York with 
an aggregate tonnage exceeting that of the ninety 
merchant vessels of the Roman States. This, 
however, we need not regret; for if we can extend 
our commercial relations with them, we shall do 
all the carrying, both for them and ourselves. 

Agriculture, the basis of all industry, is ina very 
depressed state, and from peculiar causes. The 
great peculiarity of the agriculture of the Papal 
States is the division of the champaign land into 
immense farms. The Campagna around Rome, 
called the “Avro Romano,”’ (the Roman field,) the 
Maremma extending from the frontier of Tuscany, 
along the coast, to the aguthward, and the low 
lands in other districts are owned by a few per- 
sons. The farms usually contain several thousand 
acres. The entire Agro Romano, comprising more 


than one-fifth of the Campagna, contains over eight | 


hundred and fifty square miles. This tract is in 
the hands of about forty farmers, or ‘* Mercanti di 
Campagna,”’ as they are called. The farms are 
worked on the ** Mezzeria’’ system, or at halves, 
under the direction of fattori, or stewards, who oc- 
cupy farm-houses on the land, while the owners 
live in the cittes. The same system prevails in 
Tuscany, where it has worked tolerably well. In 
Rome it is thought exceedingly unfavorable to ag- 
ricultural improvement, Something is attributable 


to the peculiarity of the Roman plain, in respect to | 


climate and health, which renders it necessary to 
devote the greater part to grazing. In the winter 
it is covered with cattle and sheep—not less per- 
haps thana million of both, under the guardian- 
ship of shepherds and herdsmen. As the summer 
advances, the Campagna becomes too unhealthy 
to be inhabited, and the cattle are driven to the 
Sabine hills, and even to the mountains of the 
Abruzzi. When the harvest season arrives, the 
heat becomes almost intolerable; and multitudes 


of the laborers, who come down from the moun- | 


tnins to gather the harvest, perish from the fatal 
effects of the malaria. As soon as the grain Is 


gathered, the Campagna becomes a desert until the | 


summer heats are over. Neither men nor cattle 
are to be seen. The buffalo, who seem to be proof 
against the heavy pestilential vapors which the 


burning sun brings out from the humid earth, are | 


almost the only inhabitants of the deserted plain 
from June to October, 

With this imperfect agriculture, a complete mo- 
nopoly is given to the rural proprietors by the 
corn-laws of the Papal States. When the price of 


flour on the Mediterranean is under §9, and on the | 


Adriatic $8 25 per barrel, the introduction is pro- 
hibited. tt is the same with wheat. When it is 
under about @1 40 the bushel on the Mediterra- 
nean, or $1 20 on the Adriatic, it is not allowed to 
be intreduced. The operation of this system is 
to give the entire market to the Roman agricul- 
turist, and by excluding the cheaper breadstuffs of 
the Levant and the Austrian provinces on the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic, to compel the Roman 


people in some districts, and in times of scarcity, 


to ent dear bread. 

Notwithstanding the depressed condition of the 
industry of the Papal States, there is no country 
capable of a more rich or varied production; and 
if the measures of reform now in progress shall be 
carried out, and the social as well as the political 
condition of the people be elevated by the abroga- 
tion of bad iaws, I know no State of the same 
magnitude which may hope for a higher pros- 
perity. ; 

{ have thus, Mr. President, presented some sta- 
tistical details in respect to the condition of the 
Papal States, not with the expectation of influ- 
encing the vote of any Senator on this floor, but 
for the purpose of assigning the grounds on which 
I place my own. 1 am in favor of establishing 
diplomatic intercourse with Rome, first, with a 
view to friendly relations—the object for which 
most missions are created; and second, with a view 
to commerce. Lrepeat, [do not regard the mis- 
sien as political, unless that term be understood in 
its broadest sense; and in this view all missions 
are political, [| consider it our sacred duty to keep 
aloof from the internal agitations of European 
States, and from the movements of their sovereigns 
and people. We must sympathize with every- | 
thing that is favorable to freedom; but we can ie 
no more. Our rule of action is non-intervention | 
in the political concerns of the eastern hemi- | 
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sphere, and by a rigid adherence to it we may with 
the more confidence insist on an application of the 
same principle by European States to the political 


Ss. 


f 


concerns of the independent communities on this | 


continent. 
with central Italy. 

But I look chiefly to commerce. Depressed as 
the industry of Rome is, [ think something may 
be done to extend our commercial relations and 

| intercourse with her, and perhaps also with Tus- 
cany, lying on her borders. Great Britain has an 
immense trade with the Mediterranean. She sends 
every year fifteen millions of dollars in value of 
her own products into Italy alone, and probably 
several millions more of foreign products, which 
she imports for reéxportation. A portion of this 


I look, then, first to friendly relations | 


lucrative trade legitimately should be ours; and I | 


think we may obtain it, if we send a discreet and 
intelligent man to Ltaly. 








SENATE. 








| seems to suppose that I have said-that the present 


Pope has done nothing for the amelioration of the 
condition of his subjects. 1 am very certain, sir, 
that I never ainealed to say anything of the kind 
and I do not think I did say it. I have said this, 
and I repeat it, that while the Pope is a good man, 
and a wise prince, and [ belicve has done several 


| things for the present benefit and relief of the peo- 


I voted for a minister plenipotentiary, as pro- | 


posed by the Senator from Missouri, {Mr. Benton, ] 
suoposing it would be followed, if his amendment 
had prevailed, by a proposition to abolish the post 


of chargé d’affaires at Naples. The post of chargé | 


d’affaires at Turin | would not have touched. Sar- |: 


dinia is distant, and has distinct commercial inter- 
ests. But we might have sent a minister with full 
powers to central and southern Italy, to reside a 


| Naples—an arrangement not unprecedented in dip- 


part of the time at Rome, and part of the time at | 


' lomatic intercourse with States bordering on each | 


other. 


I thought, in opening diplomatic intercourse | 


with Rome, it should be done in the mode most | 


| acceptable. 


A minister is accredited to the sover- | 
eign of the country to which he is sent—a chargé | 


d’affaires to the secretary of foreign affairs, or the | 


| chief executive department. 
on a footing with the diplomatic representatives of 


A minister would be | 


the States of Europe, at the Papal Court—a chargé | 


will be inferior in grade and in influence. 


Rome | 


/and Naples are but one hundred and sixty miles | 


| apart. 
of construction from Naples to the Roman frontier. 
It was nearly finished to Capua. 
the predecessor of the present. Pope, refused to 
charter railroad companies. He did not encourage 
foreign intercourse, social or commercial. Pius 


Four years ago, a railroad was in a course | 


1X. is of a totally different temper. He is desirous | 
| of promoting in every way facilities for communi- | 


| cation, foreign and domestic. He has chartered a 
| company to construct a railway to Civita Vecchia; 
and another, as [| understand, to meet the Neapoli- 
tan railroad at Terracina. In two years Rome 
and Naples will probably be but five hours apart. 


| been convenient as well as proper. But, as the 
proposition failed, I shall vote for a minister resi- 
dent. 


the religious question. 


Before T conclude, I wish to say a few words on | 
I have already said, I do | 


not regard this, in any serse,as a religious mission; | 


| ner can I conceive that it can be properly so con- 
sidered. Gentlemen have gone so far as to suppose 
that it will be repugnant to the Protestant feelings 
of the country. I cannot believe there is any just 
ground for such an apprehension. We send a 
diplomatic representative to the Emperor of China, 


| whoclaims to be the sole vicegerent of the Supreme | 


| Being on earth. 
tinople, and three consuls, salaried officers, exer- 


| Barbary States, and one in the empire of Morocco; 
| and the people of all these countries are either 
| Turks, Moors, Arabs, Berbers, or Jews—all utter- 
| ly denying the authenticity of the Christian faith. 
| And yet, when we propose to send a diplomatic 
| representative to a temporal sovereign in Europe, 


| country may be wounded, because he is also the 
' head of a most respectable and important branch 
|| of the Christian church. Sir, | cannot comprehend 
|| this feeling, and I am, therefore, disposed to doubt 
|| its existence. At all events, [ shall vote for the 


for a just appreciation of my motives. 
Mr. BADGER. It is not my intention to enter 





into this discussion, for | have already stated the 


| in any form; but simply to make one or two re- 
| marks which have been suggested to me by what 





grounds upon which [ am opposed to this mission | 


We have a minister at Constan- | 


| cising diplomatic functions, in Africa—two in the | 


| which he possesses. 


_ put arms into the hands of his subjects. 


| as we all know. 


Gregory XVI., |) 


| of reformers. 


ple of Rome, he has done nothing towards estal)- 
lishing a free government in Rome; that he has 
done nothing to relax that absolute authority which 
he has received from his predecessors. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him—— 

Mr. BADGER. 
rupted, 

Mr. FOOTE. Have I nota right to explain? 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
North Carolina does not yield the floor. 

Mr. BADGER. I am speaking now of the 
views which I have heretofore submitted to the 
Senate, or which I intended to submit, for the pur- 
pose of correcting what has fallen from the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan this morning. The 
position [ have taken is, that the Pope has done 
nothing to secure to his subjects any share in the 
administration of the Government; that he has 
established no barrier against the use, either by 
himself or by his successors, of the absolute power 
No doubt as a wise prince he 
has done many things for which he is entitled to 
high credit; he is disposed to patronize the present 
schemes and projects for opening communications 
by railroads, and the other improvements of the 
day. He has established a national guard, and 
He has 
endeavored to attract the affection of his suljjects, 
and to engage their personal regard by showing 
himself solicitous to promote their interests. He 
has as a wise prince taken measures to prevent 
the interference of Austrian influence, which has 
always been deleterious to the minor states of Italy, 
All this he has done, and for this 
he deserves credit; but what I maintain is, that the 
Pope has yet done nothing to establish a free gov- 
ernment in the Papal dominions, and nothing has 
yet been pointed out by any gentleman who has 
spoken upon this subject, nothing has been done 
by him which shows om to belong to that class 
The honorable Senator from Mich- 


I hope I shall not be inter- 


| igan, after reading an extract from some letter or 


The arrangement suggested would, therefore, have || 


_speech—I did not exactly ‘understand which--of 
Lord Palmerston 





Mr. CASS. It was a letter. 
Mr. BADGER——a letter of Lord Palmerston, 


|in which his Lordship remarks upon the desire of 


the Pope to make some reforms in the government 


| of his States, remarked that his Lordship had done 


_by what 


more justice to the Roman Pontiff, than he had re- 
ceived at my hands. Why, I have had no means 
of determining what his desires or purposes were. 
I can only ascertain what he wishes to accomplish, 
e does. Well, now, 1 ask, what has he 
done? Why, it is said he hasealled a consistory, 
and the distinguished ecclesiastics who belonged 
to it were in consultation upon the propriety of 
making certain organic changes, and that it is un- 
derstood that their impressions or opinions were 
favorable to the establishment of a constitution; 


but what kind of constitution is yet unknown. It 


is remarked that the Pope intends to establish some 
sort of a constitution, Well, this may beso. He 


_may design to do so, and he may accomplish it. 


When he does accomplish it, he will entitle him- 


| self to still higher praise than he has yet earned 
_ by anything that is past. 


| appropriation, and trust to my Protestant friends 


| it is objected that the Protestant feeling of the | 


The honorable Senator fram Michigan will also 
recollect, that in the address which the Pope him- 
self made to some public assembly, he stated that 
it was his design to transmit entire to his succes- 
sors, the same authority which he had received 
from those who went before him. Whether. his 
Holiness has changed his mind on that subject, I 
know not; but here is a public authentic declara- 
tion of his intention to retain his power undimin- 
ished. In opposition to that, we have a rumor that 
in a consistory, a project for some kind of a consti- 
tution has received favorable consideration. We 
have been also told by the Senator from Michigan, 
and by the Senator from New York, that all the 


has been said by the honorable Senators from New | Protestant Powers of Europe have sent represent- 
York and Michigan. The Senator from Michigan ‘) atives to the Papal court, and that we send repre- 
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sentatives to Turkey and China. Now, the Empe- 
ror of China claims to be the Vicegerent on earth. 
Mr. DEX, (in his seat.) The sole Vicegerent. 
Mr. BADGER. Thatclaim stands exactly on | 
the same footing as that of the Pope. But certainly 
I never objected to sending a mission to his Hohi- 
ness if the interests of the country required it—if 
we had commerce to be protected there, or any | 
object connected with the welfare or advancement 
of the country to be accomplished. That is my 
view. Show methat the mission can be sustained 
on such grounds, and every objection which I have 
urged falls to the ground. But it must be conceded 
—certainly it has been generally conceded, if I ap- 
»rehend correctly the remarks of gentlemen who | 
cae taken part in the debate—that we have no | 
commercial interests in the Papal States that re- 
quire the protection of such a mission. My friend 
from New York suys, that he would gladly see 
our commerce in Italy and the Mediterranean ex- 
tended. So should I; but are we likely to obtain | 
the fulfillment of our wishes by this mission to 
Rome? Assuredly my friend has not given ship- 
masters a very inviting description of the facilities | 
which the Tiber, either now or as it was in the 
days of ancient Rome, presents for the profitable | 
prosecution of commerce. A river which is de- 
scribed as a whirlpool, and in which the tide is so 
swift, that it pours itself, filled with yellow sand, | 
into the ocean, seems to hold out a very uninvi- | 
ting prospect to the eyes of a shipmaster, looking 
out for some profitable commercial opening. How- | 
ever, it must be conceded, at all events, thatat pres- | 


ent there is no commerce to be protected; and if it || 


is with a prospective view that the mission isto be 
established, I think that we should give the sub- 
ject a littlhe more consideration before we adopt 
such a measure. 

The Senator fram Michigan does not agree that 
this can be considered as a mission to the Pope in 
his ecclesiastical character. It is contended by the | 
Senator, that he is a temporal as well asa spirit- 
ual prince, and that itis in the former capacity 
alone we would establish with him this diplomatic 
relation. Well, now, itis clear, and I think the 
honorable Senator himself has proved it in his ob- 
servations, that the temporal authority of the Pope 
isa mere incident to his ecclesiastical dominion, 
and the historical account given to us by the hon- 
orable Senator from New York, as to the mode in 
which the Papal dominion is formed, is a striking 
proof of the correctness of that view of his char- 
acter, 

At first the Pope, though the first Bishop of 
Italy, was withoutany temporal authority. A small | 
Dutchy was given to him, to which subsequent 
additions were made either by negotiation or con- 
quest, or the pious donations of members of the 
church for the purpose of giving dignity and re- 
spectability to the church’s head. Indeed, the 
Senator from Michigan tells us, that notwithstand- 
ing the new regulation introduced for the purpose 
of getting over all the difficulties in European coun- | 
tries about precedence, by which the minister 
holding the oldest commission of his grade takes 
rank, yet in every court in Europe, by common 
consent, the Pope’s ambassador takes precedence | 
of the minister of the oldest and most powerful | 
State; afd this appears to me to furnish additional | 
evidence of the correctness of my view. For, is | 
it because he is the representative of a temporal | 
eet who has under his authority two and a 

alf millions of people that the Pope’s ambassador 
takes precedence of the ministers of Austria, of | 
Russia, of Prussia, of France, and even of Great | 
Britain, who, since the time of Queen Elizabeth, | 
I suppose indeed from the time of Edward the 
Sixth, has had no formal diplomatic connection 
with Rome? What is this deference but a token 
of respect to the great spiritual head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who looks through the whole 
wideextent of this earth and finds subjects amongst 
the people of every nation, and tongue, and kin- 
dred? Why, I see this morning, in the New 
York Herald, a proclamation of the Pope address- 
ed to Roman Catholics everywhere, in view of the | 
reforms which he is making and the probable has- | 
tility which he may provoke in some of the neigh- 


| 
boring Powers. In that proclamation his Holiness | 
says: 
| 

j 





“ But we principalty-—we, the head and sovereign Pontiff 
of the most Holy Catholic religion, should we not have in 


” 


2m 


Deba 


our defence, if we were unjustly attacketl, innumerable per- 
sons who would defend the centre of Catholic union in the 
house of their father? Itis, indeed, a great blessing among 
the many which Heaven hath imparted to Maly, that -carce 
three millions of our subjects have two hundred millions of 
brothers of every uation and of every tongue.”’ 


Here the Pape issues his proclamation, not to his 
own immediate sulijects in the Papal States, but to 
the whole Roman Catholic population of the world, 
calling upon them, incase of any interference with 
his projected reforms, to render him assistance, and 
enable him successfully to accomplish his desires, 
His, then, is unquestionably a spiritual sovereign- 
ty, a spiritual jurisdiction, and it was upon that 
ground that TI thought, and still think, thatthe Prot- 
estant population of the United States would not 
only feel deeply aggrieved by the establishment of 

this mission, but I believe they would havea right 
to look upan it as giving undue advantage to an- 
_ other section of the Christian church. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. President: Circumstances 
have devolved upon mea painful duty. fam not 
very conversant with parliamentary usages, but I 
hope some of these days to master completely that 
profound and invaluable branch of modern science, 
| T am informed though, by the oldest, most expe- 

rienced, and most accomplished members of this 
body, that it is a well understood and universally 
| respected usage of the Senate, that when any Sen- 
ator is addressing the body, if a brother Senator 
requests the privilege of explaining, an immediate 
| Opportunity of doing so is accorded to him. Well, 
sir, whilst the Senator from North Carolina was 
speaking a few minutes since, I arose and courte- 
ously asked to be allowed to explain, which the 
Senator, as I think, most abruptly refused. Sir, 
Tam not too much excited to permit the Senator to 
/ explain his conduct, if he choose to do sn; though 


pletely satisfactory shall not be immediately ren- 
dered, | have words to utter that | presume will he 
anything but agreeable to the Senator from North 
Carolina. And now [ demand of him, whether, 
‘n refusing to yield the floor, when I applied for 
it, he intended any discourtesy or disrespect to 
me? 

Mr. BADGER. I shall say precisely what I 
should have said, if the Senator fram Mississippi 
had not concluded with the observations which he 
has made. I declined to yield the floor to him, 
without any idea in the world that such refusal 
could be an insult or discourtesy to any gentleman 
in the Chamber, but simply because, as I was en- 
gaged in replying to what had been said by others 
in the debate, | did not perceive how any explana- 


] beg leave to premise, that if an explanation com- | 


Senator from Mississippi could aid in the discus. | 


sion in which | was engaged. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
claim all intentional disrespect; and yet his present 
| explanation appears at least to imply some dis- 


| courtesy, as he seems to have acted upon a pre- | 


| sumption not very respectful to me certainly, that 
I wascapable of attempting to interrupt a Senator’s 
speech, by mere impertinence. 

Mr. BADGER. That’s no word of mine. 

Mr. FOOTE. Very well. J leave the subject. 
But now, sir, whilst I am up and in the right 


| 
| 


once for all, that whilst Lam not much in the habit 
| of reading what is daily published in certain Whig 
| newspapers in ridicule and denunciation of m 

| conduct here, and whilst | hope that my sensibili- 
| ties are not particularly pervious to such petty 
, assailment from mercenary scribblers, yet I could 
| not help noticing the fact, that in more than one 
| 


humor for further explanations, | will announce, | 


Whig newspaper lately, [ have seen it declared to. 


be a formed and deliberate design of certain Sena- 
tors here to unite their forces for the purpose of 
| reducing me to contempt by cautiously refraining 
| from any direct notice of my remarks, but respond- 
| ing, nevertheless, to what may come from me 
| deemed worthy of notice, as if the same had ori- 
| ginated with others on this side of the Chamber. 
| This statement is only deemed important as con- 
| nected with certain transactions of actual occur- 
| rence in this body, and as more or less illustrating 
| what others beside myself have several -times ob- 
served to take place. I shall not now go further 


|| into particulars, but [ take leave to say, that if 


| Senators have conspired to pursue this course to- 
| wards me, they are perfectly welcome to do so, 


But I shall nevertheless not 
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restrained from replying to anything which may 
be said by them w hich I shall deem it right thus 
to notice, and that no arrangement which may be 
fallen upon, either of the kind mentioned or of 
any other nature, will preclude me from the full 
exercise of my rights here as the representative 
of a sovereign State upon this floor. IT beg leave 
further to say, what | have several times hinted 
before, that 1 do most sincerely defer to many 
worthy gentlemen here, whose superior experi- 
ence, wisdom, and efficiency, | gladly acknowledge; 
yet that | claim, in my offical capacity, perfect 
equality of power and dignity with the proudest 
Senator in this Hall, and that TP shall at all umes 
be prepared to vindicate my rights against assail- 
ment from any quarter whatever, whether open 
and manly, or cevert and insidious. TP conclude 
with the words of a distinguished member of this 
bedy, uttered in this Chamber some years since: 
«This isa Senate of equals, composed of men of 
individual worth and of absolute independence. 
We know no masters; we acknowledge no supe- 
riers.” 

Mr. MANGUM. Ido not rise to protract this 
debate, but simply to state the grounds on which 
my vote will be given. [| have regretted that any 
irrelevant topics have been introduced. 1 have 
listened with great interest to the expositions viven 
to-day, and especially to the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from New York. He, 1 know, has had oppor- 
tunities of acquiring valuable information on the 
subject of the government of the Payal Stutes, hav- 
ing for some time resided at Rome, and bis views 
are thus entitled to great consideration, for | have 
been long convinced that the knowledge acquired 
from books with regard to the social and political 


condition of mankind is always more or less de'ect- 


| of my colleague on other aspects of the case. 


ive, and is fur inferior to that to be oltamed by 
looking at the people themselves. [ have als lis- 
tened with interest to the expression of the views 


His 


| Views were presented with great clearness, and on 
| some points his argument was, in my opinion, 


| tirely. 


quite conclusive. But l think our action on this 
matter should be determined on other grounds en- 
In one point of view, the remarks of the 


Senator from New York made a strong impres- 


/ commercial trafic of Rome. 


sion upon my mind. He gave the extent.of the 


I understand the 


' commerce of Great Britain with the Papal States 
| amounts to some fourteen millions of dollars. 


| other ports. 


tion or inquiry which could be given or put by the | diplomatic representatives. 


I understand the Senator to dis- || 


Mr. DIX. The commerce in all Italy. 

Mr. MANGUM. Including Naples, Turin, and 
At these two points we have already 
[ indicated yesterday 
that this subject had been the topic of aconversation 
some years ago in a very intelligent circle, and it 
had struck me very forcibly that we could unite 
these missions in one of the first grade, which, 
with theaid of consuls, or consuls-general, as miyht 
be thought most expedient, would be eminently 
desirable. Although | go for the doctrine of nou- 


| intervention as strongly as any one, and held that 


| itis no 


part of our mission to interfere with the 
creed, civil, religious, or political, of any other 
people, yet it is, in my judgment, vastly important 
that we should be correctly informed in regard to 
great political movements in other parts of the 
world, that may affect our commercial interests and 
in effect, perhaps, our political condition. In that 
view, Rome, as the @reat point of confluence of the 
intelligence and tafinontlel cintats of the European 
world, might be a favorable location for a mission. 
From that point we might be able to penetrate Aus- 
tria and other States of Europe, learning many 
things of importance to us to know. 

As regards the religious considerations which 
have been involved in this case, I repeat what I said 
yesterday, that-we cannot allow them any weight. 
The government of this country is not permitted 
to descend into contact with any church influences; 


and it is, | think, one of the wisest provisions in 


i 


i 


our system of government, that every man is se- 
cured in the enjoyment of his religious rights, being 
free to worship God according to the dictates of 
lis conscience. It is owing to that that we are 
wholly free from those collisions between sects 
which haveagitated othernations. Allthechurches 
with us stand on the same basis, and alike depend 
wholly on the voluntary support of their own mem- 
bers. This is as it ought to be; and therefore, in 


in the least degree | the present case, with me, the religious consider- 
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ation has not the weight of a feather. I should 
like to know the religion of the Imaum of Muscat! 
What, again, have we to do with considerations 
of the form of civil government in reference to 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with any 
country? All we look to is the existence of a rec- 
ognized government with which we can make 
commercial treaties; and the only question that 
presents itself in such a case is, whether the com- 
mercial inducements are sufficient to authorize the 
establishment of such a mission. Why, in each 
of the small insignificant Barbary States, we have 
anagent forcommercial purposes, and charged also 
with political trusts, jt we influenced by reli- 
gious considerations in those cases? Notatall. We 
regard simply our commercial interests, and add 
to that the great political considerations which may 
render the agent influential. And here I would 
again express my desire that a greater degree of 
dignity and respectability might be given to the 
diplomatic agents of the United States by a more 
liberal provision for their support. In this busi- 
ness, Great Britain exhibits her usual sagacity. 
She has connected herself with every commercial 
power on the face of the globe; every branch of 
commerce has been carefully protected in every 
sea, and wherever she has sent her agents, they 
appear with a prestige—that sort of respectability 
that grows out of the possession of adequate means 
to live ina style becoming their position. Perhaps 
no small degree of the commercial greatness of 
Great Britain has been owing to the wisdom and 
liberality with which she has managed her diplo- 
matic missions. 

[| have regretted the appearance of any excite- 
menton this subject. Certainly in my judgment 
the subject of itself is not calculated to create any 
such feeling. The honorable Senator from Missis- 
sippi will suffer me to say that his sensibility on 
this subject, in consequence of the idea that there 
is any purpose entertained on this side of the 
Chamber by any gentleman to treat him with any 
less respect or consideration on this floor, than that 
which is extended to all, has been needlessly ex- 
cited, I not only do not know of any such design 
to treat him with discourtesy, but | am sure that 
no such purpose can be entertained. There is not 
any such purpose on the part of my colleague, and 
I think that the excitement which has been mani- 
fested on this subject has been altogether dispro- 
portion d to the importance of the case. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I have had some hesitation 
in determining upon the vote which I intend to 
give on this question, and I rise to state the reasons 
which induce me to vote against the proposition to 
strike out. In the first place, 1 may refer to those 
considerations which have, with me, little or no 
weight. Ido not favor this mission because the 
Pope is a reformer, though 1] do not at all doubt 
that he is a very wise and liberal reformer. I am 
inclined to think thathe hasgone as faras he ought 
to go, considering the nature of his power and the 
people whom he governs; and I do not think the 
less of him on that account; but, on the contrary, | 


am the more favorably impressed by his wisdom | 


in proceeding cautiously. There is very little con- 
fidence to be reposed in any reform that originates 
in force and violence. But, sir, 1 do not think the 
fact that the Pope is a reformer, furnishes a suffi- 


cient reason for the establishment of a diplomatic | 


mission to the Papal States. 
interference in the highest sense. 
I desire his success. 


I wish him well. 
Although, as I believe, the 
Pope will not be able to proceed far, yet he will 
succeed to some extent in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of his people. 


Again: it is to be considered | 


} am in favor of non- | 


that recent occurrences in Europe may put an end | 


to the present movement of the Pope. A counter 
movement may be made. He is in favor of pro- 
ceeding slowly; but there is a people north of his 
dominion, who are of a very different temperament, 
and who spring at a bound to the object at which 
they aim. Llow far the Pope may be intimidated 


or influenced by these occurrences, time will show, | 


As to another consideration which has been pre- 
sented in this debate, according to my conception, 
the Federal Government has nothing whatever to 
do with religion. The States may act upon that 
subject, but certainly there is no power here to do 
so; and we have no right to be influenced at all by 
considerations of that nature. And here let me 
say, in reference to a remark made by the Senator 
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of the Presidential mansion; and during the short 
| period in which I was in the department of State, 


The Loan Bill—Mr. | Atherton. 
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from Michigan, that I do hope that ‘rule which he || claim would not be respected; and the Pope should 
says prevails in Europe with regard to the prece- | be apprized of it. 

dence of the Pope’s legate, will not be permitted Mr. CASS. I assure the honorable Senator 
to operate here. Our established rule is, that the | from South Carolina that were the Pope’s minister 
minister bearing the oldest commission in each | here, every member of the diplomatic corps would 
grade, takes precedence. I feel assured, that to | make his bow to him, and allow him to pass first 
give precedence here to the Pope’s legate, upon | to the dinner table. ; 

spiritual grounds, which is the case in Europe, | [The yeas and nays were then seconded and 
would produce a very undesirable and dangerous taken, as published in the Congressional Globe, 
excitement. If the Pope should entertain any || page 520-21.) 

design of sending a legate to this Government, I | 
trust that the precaution of informing him with || 
regard to the difficulty on this point will be ob- | 
served. 

Nor do I vote for this mission upon commercial 
grounds. Our commerce with Rome is inconsid- 
erable, and is not likely to improve. It is not In THE Senate or tHe Untrep Srates 
sufficiently important to require the presence of a March 22 8 F 
chargé, and has been heretofore very well attended | . March 22, 1848, y 
to by our consul. The fact, alluded to by an || On the Bill from the House to authorize a Loan not 
honorable Senator, that Rome was a point of con- || to exceed sixteen millions of dollars. 
fluence for great numbers travelling for amusement ||} Mr. ATHERTON said: I regret the necessity 
and instruction, ought not to influence our action. || which compels me to bring the Senate from discus- 

It may, then, be asked, why I am induced to | sions on the condition of classic Italy and beautiful 
favor this mission? My reason is to be found in |, France tosuch domestic and homely considerations 
the present political condition of affairs. The Ital- || as those which appertain to the state of our own 
ian States, not under the authority of Austria, and | finances. But as this subject is of the first import- 
perhaps, | may add, some of those under the con- | ance to us, however uninteresting in its details, I 
trol of that Power, are in a state of revolution, | hope I shall be indulged while I discharge, very 
which, in Italy, may very likely run to some imperfectly, I fear, but as briefly as I may, the 
excess. We know that the Pope is the central | duty which seems to devolve upon me of explain- 
moving power of this reform. We know thatthe _ ing the reasons on which this bill is founded, both 
Pope has the power of controlling these movements. | as it regards the amount for which it provides 
Now, reform in Italy may run into a certaindegree || and the nature of its provisions. In whatI have 
of violence and disorder and it may be very im- | to say, I shall proceed upon the ground that we 
portant that we should be able through the Pope | are in a state of war, and leave out of view all 
to guard our commerce, and protect our citizens || speculations as to the probability of a speedy 
engaged in commerce from injury. I believe that | peace. It seems to me that this is the proper 
Rome is the most favorable point at which you | ground for our action, not only on this, but on all 
could place a minister, if events in Italy should | measures for supplying either men or money. But 
take a certain direction. The reason is a tempor- | were it otherwise, and could we be assured that 
ary one, and I should therefore put this mission | peace will return as speedily as the most sanguine 
on atemporary basis. It is possible, that besides | can hope, it could have no possible influence on 
affording protection to it, in the event of certain | our financial calculations for the fiscal year, which 
occurrences, through the influence of the Pope, a, is already drawing to its close, and to which alone 
liberal turn might be given to our commerce in _ this bill has reference. I may also be permitted to 
Italy. Though that under his immediate direc- | say, that I will not do so great injustice to the 
tion is not important, yet the commerce of the | Senate as to suppose that any member of this 
whole of Italy is very important, and may be made | body, however opposed he may be to the war, 
still more so. A large portion of Italy is admira- | would, in consequence of that opposition, be will- 
bly cultivated—better perhaps than any other por- _ ing to inflict so fatal an injury on the credit of the 
tion of Europe, and is inhabited by a thriving and || country and the vast and various interests connect- 
vigorous population. For these reasons I am in- | ed with it, as to refuse or even delay supplying the 
duced to cast my vote against striking out the pro- || necessary means of meeting the demands on the 
vision of the bill. treasury. : : 

Mr.CASS. I have one word to say with regard It will tend to simplify the subject, and render 
to the question of the precedence of the Pope’s _ it more intelligible, to consider the first of July, 
legate. In Europe, by universal consent,the Pope’s | 1846, which was the commencement of the last 
legate takes precedence of any member of the same | fiscal year, as being also the period of the com- 
grade in the diplomatic corps. This is nota mere | mencement of the war. The war with Mexico 
matter of form there. It is a part of the general | was declared to exist on the 13th of May, 1846. 
law, and carries with it some substantial advan- | But the military operations previous to the com- 
tages. In this country, of course, the principle is | mencement of the fiscal year alluded to were of 
unknown, and I really do not see how the Gov- | trifling importance, so far as regards expense, and 
ernment can be called on to settle such a ques- || for all practical purposes we may consider the war 
tion. | as having commenced with the beginning of the 

Mr. CALHOUN. It has settled it. | fiscal year, on the first of July, 1846. That fiscal 

Mr. CASS. Well, I cannot imagine how such | year was remarkable on account of the passage of 
a question could arise, except as a matter of eti- | several laws having a most important bearing upon 
quette in going to the dinner table. the finances of the country. On the 22d of July, 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator certainly must | 1846, ten millions of dollars were authorized to be 
know that as between the diplomatic corps this is || raised by treasury notes or loan. On the 30th of 
a point insisted upon, and that it has been passed | July, the tariff law, commonly called the tariff of 
upon here. Within my recollection a case has oc- | 1846, was adopted, to take effect on the Ist of De- 
curred in which swords were drawn between the | cember, 1846. On the 6th of August, the ware- 
French and English ministers in the ante-chamber | house bill was passed; and on the same day the 
constitutional treasury was made the law of the 
land. The provision of the law, so far as regaris 
the point was presented, requiring grave delibera- | receipts in specie, was to take effect from the Ist 
tion, so much so, that in that case I thought proper | of January, 1847, and so far as regards payments 
to consult Mr. Adams, who had had more experi- in specie, on the Ist of April following. On the 
ence in such matters, 28th of January, 1847, (the same fiscal year,) twen- 

Mr. CASS. That case does not apply to the ty-three millions of dollars were authorized to be 
point of my remarks. raised by treasury notes or loan. The first loan 

Mr. CALHOUN. It was then established that and treasury note law, to which we have alluded, 
any minister should take rank according to the authorized the raising of ten millions of dollars; 
date of his commission. Though as between our- the second, twenty-three millions. By the first, 
selves there may be no question of this kind, yet | the treasury notes were to be redeemabie in one 
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there can be no doubt that if the Pope’s legate, if | year, but, by the second, they were redeemable in 
sent here, should take precedence of all the other | two years; and the authority under the first act 
| members of the diplomatic corps in the face of this | was extended to the same period as under the lat- 
established principle, I take it for granted that his |! ter, with the limitation that this should only apply 
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to five millions of treasury notes under the first act. cs 


The notes were made reissuable. It will thus be 
perceived (half of the sum authorized in the first 
act having been issued in stock) that these two 
loans, passed since the commencement of the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1846, may be considered as 
furnishing to the treasury means during the whole 
of that time equal to the sum of thirty-three mil- 
lions of dollars. 

With these preliminary remarks, I ask the at- | 
tention of the Senate to the receipts and expendi- | 
tures of the last fiscal year, beginning on the Ist of 
July, 1846, and afterwards to those of the current 
fiscal year. 
Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1846, and ending June 30, 1847— 


being the first of the war. 
The receipts were— 


From customs........+6. ésenee ebegereseces $23,747,864 66 
Lands... ..scoesecss Ssenes deusneeecee ee 2,498,355 20 
Miscellancous SOUrCES...... 600646 soccccecs 100,570 51 | 


Whole receipts of the year aside from loans 

and treasury MOUES.......eeeeee cece ee ee $26,346,790 37 

The expenditures during the year are stated in 
the Secretary’s report at $59,451,177 65. But in 
this sum is included the following item, viz: 

Redemption of treasury notes, deducting 83,193,200, which 
were funded under the act of January 28, 1847, $2,361,- 
397 07. 

This amount is made up of notes issued under 
the acts of 1846 and 1847, with the exception of a 
small sum included for notes issued under other 
acts. This sum thus included is $193,697 07, 
which being deducted from $2,361,397 07, leaves 
the amount of $2,167,700 for notes issued under 
the acts of 1846 and 1847, paid in during the year 
for customs and lands. his sum should, there- 
fore, be taken from the apparent expenditure of the 
year, and it reduces it by so much, and gives— 


} 
| 
The real expenditures of the year.......... $57,283,477 65 
The receipts of the year, aside | 
from loans and treasury 
notes, have been already sta- 
ted at cee cece $26,346,790 37 | 
To this add balance in the 
treasury at the beginning of 
the year...eceveee 


seeeee eeeeeee 


scocccce 95196,499 06 


We thus have the whole means of the year, | 
aside from treasury notes and loans, at.... $35,473,229 45 | 





This, taken from the expenditures, leaves 
as supplied for the year, from loans and 
treasUry NOLES. .....4. eseeee «» $21,810,248 20 
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e Loan Bill—Mr. Atherton. 
receive that the supposition of the Senator from 
{assachusetts makes any difference in the result 
of my illustration. Whether the treasury note is 
issued in payment of a debt, or whether, upon its 
issue, money, to its value, is received into the 
treasury, it is worth just the same to the Govern- 
ment as means. Its value to you ts just as much 
one hundred dollars when you issue it in payment 
of a debt, as when you exchange it for cash. 

Mr. WEBSTER, (from his seat.) Perhaps it 
may be so. 

Mr. ATHERTON. It will be readily under- 
stood that in stating the means of a year that has 
passed, only the sum which has actually been re- 
ceived within the year from treasury notes and 
loans enters into the statement. But in estimating 
the means of the treasury for a year which has not 
yet expired, we must take into consideration not 
only what has been received from treasury notes 


‘and loans, but also how much is available from 


that source under authority of law. This is ne- 
cessary, in order to estimate the sum which will 
be required in order to supply the deficiency of the 
year, and for which provision must be made by 
law. And this brings me to some further remarks 
on the operation of the treasury-note system, a 
proper understanding of which will enable us to 
account for many errors which have entered into 
the calculations of those who have undertaken to 


' criticise the report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 


ry. It will explain the reason why—the treasur 


notes being reissuable—the apparent means which 


have accrued and are available for the year, from 
treasury notes and loans, may be greater than the 
whole amount authorized to be issued and kept out 


| at any one time. 


| 
| 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


In the means of the year, as stated in the Sec- | 


retary’s report, is the following item: 
“From avails of treasury notes and loans, $25,679,199 45.7? | 


From this should be taken the amount of treasury 
notes redeemed as before stated $2,167,700, and | 
we have— | 
The true amount realized from treasury notes and loans du- 

FING URE YOO o.6csc ccnp esnccsceseccccccce Seal ee ee 
Take from this the deficiency supplied by 

treasury notes and loans as above.......... 21,810,248 20 





And we have the balance in the treasury on 
the first of July, 1847,.... ccscccccsccecs coos SI1,701,251 25 | 
The reason why, in the statement just exhibit- 

ed, the amount of treasury notes redeemed is taken 

from both means and expenditures, is found in the 

Operation of the treasury-note system, concerning | 

which I will here make a few remarks. Suppose 

the Government authorized to issue a treasur 


note of one hundred dollars, and that the note is | 
issued. Suppose one hundred dollars due the Gov- | 
ernment for customs to be paid into the treasury 
by means of the note thus issued. The whole re- 
sult may be shortly stated thus: The Government 
has given and taken up its note for one hundred 
dollars, and has received one hundred dollars for 
customs. The issue and the redemption of the 
note balance each other. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Will the Senator be good 
enough to repeat his statement? I do not under- | 
stand it. 

Mr. ATHERTON repeated it. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Will the Senator allow me to | 
interrupt him? I do not exactly comprehend the 
mode of argument adopted by the Senator. Does it | 
notdepend very much upon the transaction by which 
the note is issued? Doesit not depend upon whether 
the note is issued for an equivalent sum of money, | 
or we the note is issued for the payment of a | 

ebtr 

Mr. ATHERTON. 


| 
} 


So far as the debt and 


credit sides of the Government accounts are con- || the reasons I have exp 


cerned, the matter is balanced. I eertainly cannot | 


Suppose Government authorized to issue a treas- 
ury note of one hundred dollars, with power to 
reissue that treasury note if it comes back into the 
treasury. Suppose the note to be issued. Sup- 

ose the Government to receive one hundred dol- 
ars for customs, which amount is paid in the 
treasury note. The note is thus redeemed, and is 
in the treasury ready to be reissued. How will 


the apparent means of the year stand upon the | 


books of the treasury? You will have as means 


4il 


SENATE. 


Mr. ATHERTON. I now come to the means 
and expenditures of the current fiscal year. 


Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1847, being the current fiscal 
year, and the second of the war. 


The receipts are: 


From customs, first quarter, ending Septem- 
ROP, BOOP cae h8<ccahscvteenenceewrnneas 


$11,106,257 41 
Estimated for the three last quarters........ 


19,893,742 59 
31,000,000 60 
3,500,000 O% 
Mianeenaeoteeeasuucds 400,000 00 
Receipts aside from treasury notes and loans, $34,900,000 UU 
The expenditures for the first quarter ending 
September 30, 1847, arefstated in the Sec- 
COUNTY S PONWE Obes asncccecavccsccccnccces 
In this is included, as will be seen by refer 
; enee to table B, redemption of Ueasury 
notes and imterest......cccvescccsecccecs 2,385,029 63 

In this latter sum is included an amount of 
notes redeemed under acts other than those 
of 1846 and 1817, equal to................ 
Which being deducted, leaves.............. 


$16,469,194 69 


2 


T5357 63 
2,309,972 00 
as the amount of notes paid in for customs and 
lands, or for loans, which should be taken from 
the gross amount of expenditures above stated. 
| This deduction leaves— 
The real expenditures of the first quarter ... 
The estimated expenditures for the last three 
QU Co viacécwidevcavecessesdesensss 
To this add the additional appropriations not 


included in the estimated expenditures 
above 


io 


$14,159,229 69 


42,146,465 38 


4,009,000 00 
$60,305,685 07 


POOR Ree ee eee eee EEE 


Real expenditures of the year 


Means. 

The receipts of the year, as 

given above, from customs, 

lands, and miscellaneous 
sources, amount to ........ $34,900,000 00 

To this add the balance in the 

treasury at the beginning of 
CPTI ca cdcdccnececcoes 25 
Means of the year, aside from treasury notes 
IG iia oi0o te kcavnncdenadssens cnnse 36,601,951 25 

This sum taken from the expenditures of the 

| year, leaves as the deficieucy of the year, 
| aside from treasury notes and loans. ..... . 23,704,436 82 
Means of the year from treasury notes and loans, under the 

ucts of 1846 and 1847. 


Received during the first quarter, omitted in 


| of fi ° table —, and in Secretary’s report, as ap- 
of the d dol or your treasury note issued, one | pears by supplemental letter ............. $6,915,078 00 
hundred dollars—you will have received from cus- | From this deduct, as above, for notes paid in 
toms one hundred dollars—you will also have } and redeemed...... oe eeeeeeeee eeeecccees 2,309,972 00 
available your treasury note of one hundred dol- | And we have the real means aecruing from 
lars, which you have redeemed and have power to | treasury notes and loans during the first 
reissue. On the side of expenditures must be | een tenia rete aerate. $4,605,196 00 
. a m 1otes an oans 
placed one hundred dollars for your treasury note for the last Three quarters ...... 0.00.00 + 6.985.994 55 
redeemed. The apparent means of the treasury for iis : _—___ 
the year from treasary notes. are. thus two handred Whole means of the year from treasury notes 
7 ¥ Sy wo hundre and loans, under acts of 1846 and 1847.... $10.890,400 55 


1 Avails of treasury note 


| 


dollars—one hundred dollars which has actually 
accrued from the issue of the note, and one hun- 


dred dollars available from the right to reissue the | 
same note which has been redeemed. This is | 


double the sum authorized to be issued and kept 
out at any one time. 
Thus, in order to get at the real means of the 


treasury for the year, the amount of the treasury | 


note redeemed must be deducted, because you have 


absorbed an amount equal to what you get for’ 


the issue of the note, by taking it up. On the 
other side, in order to get at the real expendi- 


y || tures of the year, the same sum, for the treasury | 
note redeemed, must be deducted, because the || 
|| giving and taking up the note balance each other. 
|| In short, the matter will stand thus: 


Means. 
issued.... 


<itiaanheoae 


|| Received from custon¥$............020- eanoetts scten le 
i! Available from power to reissue treasury note....... -- 100 
\ RBOOTOUE THON io..4 0:60 540009406 bveieveperes eT ae 
| Deduct treasury note redeemed...........ceceeecceees 100 

| Real means of year... SENS os eee Reuse SeSecoeeicews ccQee 

arent Expenditures. 

}| For treasury note redeemed..... Seberpnsesees vveseese lOO 

| Deduct treasury note redeemcd.........-.+.e+eeceeess 100 
Nee ee cieuace 


I trust the principle is now apparent. 
Mr. PHELPS. Will the Senator allow me to 


ask him whether his estimate of expenditures in- | 


eludes the expenditures for the redemption of the 
public debt? 

Mr. ATHERTON. 
expenditures for meee 


It does; but excludes the 
tion of treasury notes for 
ained. 


Mr. PHELPS. So I supposed. 


If we take the means of the year from treasury 
notes and loans, under these acts, from the whole 
deficiency, we have the deficiency which remains 
now to be provided for. 
|, Deficiency of the year, aside from treasury 

MOST BING DOREG 60.00 cccc codecs cdccccesces Qeegeeeeee Oe 
Means of the year from treasury notes and 

loans, under acts of 1846 and 1847........ 10,880,400 55 


Deficiency to be provided for .......... +... @12,814,036 27 








This agrees with the report of the Secretary, 
which, according to the supplemental letter, makes 
the deficiency $8,814,036 27, $4,000,000 having 
_been here added in my statement for additional 
| appropriations. 

Mr. PHELPS. Will the honorable Senator 
| indulge me in one remark, merely for a correct un- 
| derstanding of his calculations. I understand the 
| Senator as putting down the means that are avail- 

able in the ia of treasury notes at $6,285,294 55. 
Does not the Secretary, in his report, place that 
|| item at the sum of four millions and a fraction en 
| the first of December ? 
| Mr. ATHERTON. I have not recently looked 
/at the tables appended to the report, and do not 

remember the exact sum. The Senator will per- 
| ceive that the diversity in the tabular statements 
arises from the fact that the tables refer to differ- 

ent periods. The table to which the financial 
statements of the Secretary refer is made out for 
‘the first of October, 1847, the close of the first 
uarter of the fiseal year. That is the point of the 
fecal year when ascertained expenditures and re- 

|| ceipts end, so far as the financial statements are 
| concerned, and estimated expenditures and receipts 
\|commence. If the honorable Senator will have 
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patience, I helieve that hefore T get through T shall 
be able to show that there can be no mistake in 
the financial statements of the Secretary, with the 
exception of one which T will hereafter explain, 
which was discovered in the Committee on 
Finance. And that,as will appear, was not a mis- 
take us to the operation of the treasury-note sys- 
tem in itself, but the omission of an tem which 
ought to have been included in expenditures, The 
item not having yet been entered on the warrant 
books of the treasury, was omitted by the clerk 
who made out the table of expenditures. 

Verhaps it is searce necessary to recapitulate the 
substance of the preceding tabular statements. 


and 


Recapitulat'on. 

Year beginning July 1, 1846: 
Fe RPOWAMMIVE ovccie oe 60065000600 sen 9ne-06008s 
Averning revenue,.... vee es 26 316,790 37 


Balinee in treasury July 1, 
ED stnuksgan tenes ceveher ee 


$957 283,477 65 


9.198 429 08 








Means of year aside from treasury notes and 


Jone 25.473.999 45 


Batonee sapplied by treasury notes and loans $21,810.24» 20 
Avails forthe year ottreasury notes and loans 23.511 499 45 


Balance in treasury July 1, 1847...... 2.06. SIO 21 QW 


Year beginning July 1, 1847: 
Expenditares, inehiding $4,000,000 additional 
eves» $00,305,688 07 


Appropriations 


F-timated revenne...... cee. “34! 00,0 0 00 
Batonce in treasury July 1, 
DAT akkucecughssnhedesdons 1,701,251 25 


Means of the year, aside from treasury notes 
and loans 


36 601.951 25 


balance to be supplied by trensury notes and 
Joon $23,704,435 82 


10 P90 490 55 


$19.214.036 97 


Deficiency of the year to he provided for.... 


The two years taken together: 


scccce ccccevcsQtt TPO 185 72 
70 373.9 45 


Brprnahtnrees <cicedcejpwebes 
Means, a-ide from treasury notes and loans, . 


Deticiency to be supplied by treasury notes 


WRG POAND saw cins v0 cas 6066 0asuedned ovens $47 215.9296 97 
Avail- of treasury notes and loans.......... 34.40) 900 60 
Ji ficiency to be provided for ...... 0.666. .. SORA 


Tecan scarce doubt that the mistake to which I 
have alluded may suggest itself to Senators. For 
by this table, it appears that the avails of treasury 
notes and loans for the two years are more, by 
41,401,900, than $33,000 000, which is the whole 
amount authorized by the laws of 1846 and 1847. 
And there is no corresponding sum of $1,401,900, 
for treasury notes redeemed, to be found on the 
side of exnenditures, 

Mr. WEBSTER. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me? Itis perfectly correct to state the pay- 
ments made into the treasury, independent of treas- 
ury notes, and then the excess of treasury notes 
issued beyond the amount of treasury notes re- 
deemed. JT wish to ask, if it be not the plain and 
simple way of arriving at the expenditures of the 
year, to say that so much was received in money, 
and so much in Weasury notes, beyond the amount 
paid out. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I have said before, sir, that 
the whole amount which the Government could 
realize during the two years, from treasury notes 
and loans, under the acts of 1846 and 1847, was 
thirty-three millions of dollars. 

Let us now examine for a moment the avails of 
trensury notes and loans, as they appear in the Sec- 
retary’s report for the two years, and see whether, 
according to the operation of the treasury-note sys- 
tem, as it has been explamed, they are correctly 
stated, 

Avails of trersury notes and loans for the two fiscal years. 
Real avails o° treasury notes and loans forthe 


fi-cal year bevinning July 1, 1846, treasury 
notes redeemed having been dodueted..... $23,511,499 45 
Do —tor the first quarter of the current fiscal 
VERT ccc meee tee tere mene rene eeeeee 
Available for the last three quarters of the 
er re eee 


4,605,106 00 
6,285,994 55 


34,401,900 00 
Deductamount of treasury notes issued under 
acts of 1846 and 1247, whieh were in the 
hands of the accounting officers, Octoher 1, 
}847, and not covered by warrant, and were 


Te ee ye re 1.401.990 00 


_—_—_———. 


Whole amount available from notes and loans 
uuder acts of 1846 and 1S47........ 


35,000,000 00 
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Another table showing the same thing— 
Tn the Secretary’s report, the apparent avails of treasury notes 
and loans for the year begiuning July 1, 
1846, are atated at........... de sences sonseQeapiaee 45 
Apparent avails for the first quarter of the 


UNE SUN space s.c0s esha ene ee oeerveear® 6,915,078 00 
Availuble for the last three quarters of the 
WUTONE POU, 65 otins déxs sedeue sxecsessce | “SRMAESS 








Apparent avails for the two fiscal years, .... $38,879,572 00 
Dednuet treasury notes issued under acts of 

1846 and 1847. redeemed during year begin- 

ning July J, Isto 





$2,167,700 09 





Do.—fir-t quarter of the current year....... . 2,242,350 00 
Notes redeemed issued under other acts..... 67,622 00 
Notes redeemed in the hands of accounting 

Oe ee ee ae Sites ..e.  1,401.909 00 
Amount of treasury notes redeemed in the 

SO BORE icincs cease nntieys eensens sees $5,879,572 00 
Appient avails of treasury notes and loans 

for the two years brought down.......... 38,879,572 00 
Deduct amount of treasury notes redeemed 

ion GG ONS SUN Bcee ssp wetsdeuvevs enews - 5,879,572 00 
Whole amount available under acts of 1846 

and 1847, for the two years. .......00. +++. 833.001.109 00 


So, Mr. President, T trust it is made apparent | 


that there is no mistake in the report of the Sec- 
retary, as to the amount received and available 
for the present fiscal year from treasury notes and 
loans. 

Mr NILES. I would inquire whether the hon- 
orable Senator assumes that the whole amount of 
the two loans—those of 1846 and 1847, is still inex- 
istence. IT think itis not so. I take it there is no 
such authority. Theactof 1846 :rives the Secretary 
authority to issue treasury notes to the amount of 
ten millions for one year. The authority is limited 
to one year. That authority expired on the 22d 
of July last. Theactof 1847 renewed the authority, 
and, in addition thereto, created a new authority to 
issue twenty-three millions. Itrenewed the act of 
the preceding year, so far as respected the reissue 


_ of five millions only: leaving, since the act of 1847, 
no authority whatever—at least since July last— | 


no authority except these two amounts added to- 
gether, making twenty-eight millions. 
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Mr. ATHERTON. Tam perfectly aware of the | 


limitation mentioned by the Senator from Connec- 


ticut. These laws conferred the alternative power | 
to raise the sum anthorized, either by treasury notes | 


or loan. Five millions of stock was issued under 
the act of 1846. This rendered the limitation to 
five millions of the treasury notes to be reissued 
under that act, of no effect on the general result. 
That result is, [ believe, that the power under the 
two acts is not reduced, as the Senator supposes, to 
an amount less than thirty-three millions of dollars. 
But, sir,as [have before intimated, there is an error 
in the financial statements of the Secretary’s report. 


It is but justice to say that it was first discovered 


in the Committee on Finance, and it is due to my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] to remark, that 
from him first came the suggestion as to the nature 
of the mistake. It was communicated to the de- 
partment, first verbally, and afterwards (on the 
25th of February) by letter to the Register of the 
Treasury. The following table at once shows the 
nature of the error and its amount. 

It is quite evident, that if we take the whole ex- 
penditures of the two fiscal years, and deduct from 


those expenditures the whole means of the two || 


years, aside from treasury notes and loans, we shall 


arrive atthe whole deficiency supplied, and to be | 


supplied, from treasury notes and loans. If we 
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as redeemed and in the hands of the accountino 
officers, but not covered by warrant. So far as 
regards the treasury-note statement, and the ques. 
tien of available means, it was proper enouch to 
take this sum of $1,401,900 into consideration, 
That amount of treasury notes had been, in effec; 
redeemed on the Ist of October, and the right to 
reissue would accrue as soon as they were cover. 
ed by warrant. But the same amount of means jn 
the treasury had been absorbed in their redemption, 
And therefore if they were reckoned as means, the 
same amount ought to have been reckoned in ex. 
penditures for treasury notes redeemed. As | said 
before, not having been covered by warrant, and 
thus not being on the warrant books, they were 
not included in the table of expenditures of the 
_ first quarter of the year from the Register’s office, 
The mistake in its effect is the same as if Govern- 
ment should issue a note of one hundred dollars, 
and credit the treasury with $100 for its issue—and 
then redeem the note, and omit to charge the trens- 
ury with its redemption, [do not know that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is particularly responsi- 
ble for this error. It is made by law the duty of 
the Register of the Treasury to furnish these tables, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I would ask if 
the Secretary has not the power to examine the 
Register’s report and correct the mistakes? 

Mr. ATHERTON. [mean to say that the duty 
of furnishing these statements is imposed on the 
Register and the clerks in his office. Perhaps the 
Secretary imposed too much on the officers and 
clerks of his department, in requiring thei to 
bring up such a number of tables as those append- 
ed to his report to the Ist of December. This was 
a work of labor and of difficulty, as it involved the 
current and unfinished business of a quarter, and it 
might have rendered them more liable to commit 
mistakes. But every person will perceive, that it 
must be impossible for the Secretary to examine 
all the books in the different bureaus of his very 
extensive department, to ascertain the correctness 

_of the different items contained on their pages. 
Many attacks have been made in various quarters, 
on the financial statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Many errors have been imputed, and 
their assumed discovery claimed, with no little 
apparent satisfaction. But these imputations of 
mistakes are themselves errors in those who have 
made them. And the nature of the only error 
which exists has, so far as I am aware, escaped 
the detection of those who have so diligently crit- 
cised the Secretary’s report. 

In atract which has been pul lished on this sub- 
ject hy Mr. Gallatin, there are several inaccuracies, 
on which IT have no time to enlarge. He swells 
the expenses of the year, by adding, as additional 
appropriations, sums already included in the esti- 
mates—thus reckoning them twice. And what is 
very much a matter of surprise, from not regard- 
ing the operation of the treasury-note system, be- 

cause the apparent amount received and available 
from treasury notes and loans on the books of the 
treasury for the two years exceeds the whole 


‘amount authorized by law to be kept out at any 


then deduct from that deficiency the whole amount | 


of treasury notes and loans already authorized by 

law for these two years, itis equally evident that 

we shall arrive at the deficiency for which it is ne- 

cessary now to provide. 

The whole expenditures forthe two years are $117,589,165 72 

The means of the wvo years, aside from treas- 
ury nutes and Joans, Are...... cccsseee cece 


Whole deficiency supplied, and to be sup- 
plied, from treasury notes and loans...... 


47,215,936 27 
Whole means from treasury notes and loans 





authorized during the two years.......... 33,000,000 00 
True amount of the deficiency to be now pro- 
vided for....... pease seoes 020 0000 cesceses 


14,215.936 27 


This sum is larger by $1,401,900 than the defi- | 


ciency set forth by the financial statements of the 
Secretary's report. This excess of $1,401,900 is 
precisely the amount of treasury notes returned in 
the Register’s statement of the 1st of October, 1847, 


70,373,229 45 | 


one time, he suggests that the Secretary has made 
a mistake of $5,879,572 in the amount of funds 
available from treasury notes. Gloomy presenti- 
ments and discouraging estimates he certainly has 
‘aright to indulge. Far be it from me to say aught 
to disparage his character, or assail his venerable 
years, or to intimate, as was done on another oc- 
casion, that he is not actuated by patriotic mo- 
tives, and, though naturalized, is still an alien. 
His tract exhibits a clearness of style remarkable 
in one at his time of life, and displays the work- 
ings of an intellect accustomed to seek its recre- 
‘ation in the consideration of complicated and diffi- 
cult subjects. But | may be permitted to say, that 
the want of confidence and the doubting apprehen- 
sion which it was said impelled him to abandon 
the management of the finances at a critical period 
of our late war with Great Britain in his vigorous 
maturity, are not likely to have been diminished by 
the access of extreme old age, which is sometimes 
conservative even to timidity. ; 
There are, however, some passages in his pam- 
phlet which, notwithstanding its general discour- 
aging tenor, afford us ground of consolation. 
He says ‘we are yet inasound state. The 
‘country is in g flourishing situation. The Mex- 
| *ican war alone arrests or impedes the indefinite 
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‘progress of the further improvement and pros- | 
‘ perity of the United States.”? 
He also dues justice to the skillful and discreet 
manner in which transfers of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment have been effected. ‘In these transfers 
‘from the places where the revenue is collected the 
‘Secretary has done nothing more than what was 
‘absolutely necessary, and he has done it cau- 
‘tiously, skillfully, and with as much regard for 
‘local and commercial concerns as was practica- 
‘ble.’ And it gives me pleasure to perceive, as 
coming from one of so high authority with a por- 
tion of the country, especially on financial sub- 
iects, the following tribute, which, after the won- 
derful experience of the past year, could scarce be 
withheld, to the importance and excellence, nay even 
the necessity of the independent treasury system: 

“it is true that the sub-treasury act is an experiment 
which no State has ever attempted to try for itself But lt 
wi-h that it may have fair play; for Iam clearly of opinion 
thet it is equally necessury fr government, for the yridlic ct 
large, and for the benks themse'ves, THAT THEY SHOULD 
NEVER BE PERMIFTED TO USE THE PUBLIC MONEYS for the 
purpose of increa-ing their discounts.”’ 

It is important, in considering the aspect of our 
financial affairs, to examine the Secretary’s esti- 
mates of the revenue from customs and other | 
sources, during the present fiscal year. ‘These es- | 
timates have been attacked with much severity. 
But those wro make these attacks do not agree 
with each other any more than with the Secretary, 
As is the case with those who have estimated va- | 
riously the amount available from treasury notes, 
they cannot all be right, and, as in that instance, 
they seem to me to be all wrong. The occupation 
of a prophet is one for which I have no particular | 
predilection, and, certainly, no peculiar fitness, And | 
any desire which IT might have had to enter upon 
this avocation would be quite discouraged by the 
indifferent success which has attended those who 
have undertaken the dangerous task. It is, there- 
fore, fortunate that, at the present time, we are not 
obliged to depend so much upon prognostication 
for the results of the year. The past, at least, is 
secure. The honorable Senator from Vermont, 


{Mr. Puexps,] in his speech to the Senate in Jan- || 


vary last, went into various calculations to prove 
that the revenue from customs for the present fiscal 
year, could not exceed twenty-four millions of | 
dollars. He insisted, in the strongest and most 
positive terms, that seven millions should be de- 
ducted from the estimates of the Secretary on this 
head. He deducted, also, a million on account of | 
the receipts from land, estimated by the Secretary 
at $3,500,000, and contended that there would be 
a deficiency in the estimated revenue, of at least 
eight millions of dollars. It is not quite two months 
since the Senator’s speech was delivered; and how 
do facts verify his forebodings? Why, sir, up to 
the present time the revenue of the year from cus- 
toms is about twenty-five millions of dollars—more 
than the estimate of the honorable Senator for the 
whole year. This is not speculation; it is a posi- 
tive and ascertained result; and only six millions 
are necessary in the remaining portion of the year 
to bring the amount up to the estimates of the Sec- 
retary. The prospect is that the estimates will not 
only be equalled but exceeded. 

Well, sir, in relation to the praceeds of the land 
sales, the receipts for the first half of the year were 
$1,887,492 33, thus far coming up to the calcula- 


tions of the Secretary. The miscellaneous receipts | 


are not at any time of very great importance in | 
amount. Butl am informed that the treasury has 
received from the office of the Solicitor alone, an 
amount not much below two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

So, on the whole, there is every probability that 
the Secretary’s estimates of revenue for the current 
fiscal year will be fully sustained in amount. And 
it is settled beyond the power of contradiction, 
that the calculations of the Senator from Vermont 
have proved entirely fallacious. In addition to this | 
error of eight millions, made by the Senator in his 
estimate of revenue for the current year, I will 
here advert to another error of ten millions of dol- 
lars into which he has inadverte tly fallen in his 
criticism on the Secretary’s statements fore the 
same year. The Senator stated in his speech that 
it had cost him much trouble to ascertain whether 
the ten millions of additional appropriations asked 
for in the Secretary’s estimates, sent in at the | 
commencement of the session, were included in 
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, 
| the expenditures of the year as stated in the report 

on the finances, and he had ascertained that they 
were not. He therefore adds ten millions to the 
expenses of the year. Now, sir, the honorable 
Senator is utterly and entirely mistaken. The 
estimates asking for the additional apprapriations 
were dated before the report on the finances. They 
were before the Secretary when the report on the 
finances were sent in, and it would thus seem im- 
nossihle that the Senator could be eerrect. But 
this, again, is no matter of speculation; it is a posi- 
tive fact, appearing on the books of the depart- 
ment, that this ten millions of additional appro- 
priations were included in and made a part of the 
estimated expenditures in the Secretary's report. 
The honorable Senator may have been led into this 
error by looking at the amount of appropriations 
passed last year for the current fiseal year, and 
finding them as large as the whole estimated ex- 
penditures in the Secretary’s report. But the Sen- 
ator will recollect, as I said a day or two since, 
that in these is included the appropriation for the 
Post Office Department, which is a mere matter of 
form, and also a large sum for deficiencies of the 
last fiscal year, and which belongs to the expendi- 
tures of that vear. 

Mr. PHELPS. I did state, in the remarks which 
T made upon this subject, that from the data in 
my possession, according to the best calculation I 
could make, it appeared that the deficiency of ten 
| millions of dollars was not included in the Secre- | 
tary’s estimate for the expenses of the year. I 
have since heen furnished with a statement from 
the department on the subject, showing that the 
deficiency was included, and that 1 was mistaken 
in the conclusion to which T had come. [am wil- 
ling to take the statement of the department for 
the present. But I beg leave to remind the Sen- 
ator that ten millions only are included in the esti- 
mates on account of deficiencies, and the deficien- 
cy, as it now appears, is fourteen millions; and as 
the honorable chairman of the Finance Committee 
has told us this morning, another error has oecur- 
red of a million and a half of dollars. What is the 
result?) The result is, that wé are to add five mil- 
lions and a half to the estimates, because ten mil- 
lions only were set down for deficiencies. But I 
added only seven millions on account of deficien- 
cies. 

Mr. ATHERTON. It seems to me that the 
honorable Senator in his remarks confounds defi- | 
ciency of appropriations with deficiency of means. 
The error which I mentioned as having been dis- | 
covered was only to the amount of $1,401.900, by 
| which our means were over-estimated. Now, the 
| Senator frankly confesses that he was in an error 
to the amount of ten millions. 

Mr. PHELPS. Seven millions. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Well, seven millions. But || 
in the first part of the Senator’s speech he surely || 
took the whole sum of ten millions. I 

Mr. PHELPS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; | 
but I mentioned that, from the conclusions to | 
which I had come, which perhaps may have been 
erroneous, the ten millions were not included, but | 
from certain other calculations which | had made, 
T thought proper to take seven millions only as the 
amount of deficiency. And in respect to the mil- 
lion and a half, lam aware that it is not an addi- 
| tional expenditure, but asit isadeficiency of means 
it is the same thing. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The Senator, nevertheless, 
confounded the deficiency of means with the defi- 
ciency of appropriation in charging the four mil- 
lions of additional appropriation av a mistake of 
the Secretary. These appropriations have heen 
asked and added since the commencement of the | 
present session, and are chiefly for pay of volun- || 
teers, the number which the paymaster tells us he 
did not know, and could not before estimate with 
accuracy. Tam willing to take the error of the | 
Senator at seven millions; and if he thinks that a 


ry's estimate for the present year shall be justified 
by the result, as we have every reason to suppose 
it will be, some confideuce, it would seem, might 
be placed in his estimate for the next year. 

The Committee on Finance have recommended 
only two amendments to the bill as it passed the 
House, and those affecting neither the amount nor 
mode of the loan. ‘The form of the bill, however, 
is not that recommended by the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. That recommendation 
was, that it should be similar in its provisions to 
the act of 1847, which authorized an issue of ether 
treasury notes or stock, This alternative power 
seemed to me at the time the measure was brought 
before Congress and acted on in the House, to be 
& most impertant provision.  Tlowever many 
persons may have some theoretical objections to 
treasury notes, especially in large issues, yet on 
account of their double capacity of being funded, 
as by that act provided, and of being made avail- 
able in payment of debts to the Government, they 
command a higher price than stock; and money 
can frequently be obtained on treasury notes at par, 
when stock could not be sold at the same rate. Ut 
| would seem, then, that if gentlemen were fully 

convinced of the justice and truth of their gloomy 
representations as to the public credit, it was by 
a verv singular process of reasoning, they could 
persuade themselves that the loan under the pro- 
visions of this act could be made available. If 
business and credit were in such a forlorn candi- 
tion, and no speedy change except for the worse 
were to be anticipated—if Mr. Gallatin was correct 
when he said that the six percent, stock of the Unt- 
ted States was below par, and that the Secrewry 
saw a stock loan could not be negotiated at pac—if 
the Government was, or shortly was to be, unable 
to meet the demands upon it in specie, the reasons 
are not very apparent which induced the persua- 
sion that the loan under those circumstances, and 
in its present shape, could be made available. 
Since that time, the condition of things affords a 
more favorable prospect. And as there is now no 
reason to doubt that the loan can be realized in its 
| present shape, the committee have not thought it 
expedient to alter the mode provided in the bill; 
nor, under the circumstances, have they deemed 
| it necessary to make any addition to the amount, 
| in consequence of the mistake of a million and a 
half, which has been explained. If, hereafter, 
there should be any necessity, this can be provided 
for. But the Seeretary is strongly impressed with 
the idea that the accruing revenue for the year 
will in some degree exceed the estimates; and this, 
so far, would supersede the necessity of any fur- 
ther provision, 

Permit me now, sir, a few remarks on the 
course taken by our political opponents, when 
they were in power a few years since, in relation 
to supplying means to the treasury. Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration ceased in March, 1841. 
There was then a small debt outstanding—not of 
forty millions, as attempts were sedulously made 
to impress the public mind—but of about seven or 
eight millions of dollars. The debt outstanding, 
inenrred by that Administration, was oniy five 
millions and a half. In July, 1841, a law was 
passed for a loan of twelve millions, payable in 
three years, and negotiable at or above par. This, 
be it remembered, was not in a time of war, but a 
period of profound peace. What was the result? 
Not more than half the loan could be made avail- 
able, and, notwithstanding the previous loud out- 
cries against treasury notes, in January, 1842, five 
millions of treasury notes were authorized to be 
issued. In April, 1842, an act was passed * for 
the extension of the loan.of 1841, and for an addi- 
tion of five millions of dollars thereto, and for 
|| allowing interest on treasury notes due.”” This 
was to render the prior act available—to add five 
millions—and to keep out, by payment of interest, 
outstanding treasury notes, What were the pro- 
fair set-off, let it go agninst the error of the Secre- || visions of that act passed when our opponents had 
tary of a million and a half. Bat I must contend, || majorities in both Houses of Congress, and in a 
that the honorable Senator, according to all present | time of postent peace? Why, sir, the Secretary 
aprearances, has committed another error of eight || was authorized to dispose of the stock at par at 
millions in his estimate of revenue. ‘The Senator | his discretion; but it was provided that 


“ No part thereof shall he disposed of under par, until the 


has made his estimate for customs for the next fis- || 
cal year the same as that for the present. And if || same has been advertised a reasonable time, and proposals 


he be so much mistaken as to the present year, | || for subscription w said loan invited.” 
do not see with what consistency he can ask us to Yes, sir, it authorized the Secretary to negotiate 
take his opinions as to the next. If the Secreta- e loan, in a time of profound peace, at a rate 
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under par; and not only so, but it authorized him 
to employ agents to assiat in negotiating the loan. 
Can we account for the difference between thg 
wide discretion granted in that act in time of peace, 
and the stringent provisions of this bill brought 
forward in a time of war, except by attributing it 
to an extraordinary and deep-seated confidence in 
the credit and resources of the country, notwith- 
standing all the lamentations on that subject? 


Mr. CLAYTON. lask the gentleman if he sup- | 


poses we could have negotiated the Joan at par be- | 


fore there was any intelligence of a treaty of peace 
with Mexico? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Sir, I believe it to bea fact, 
that from a period very soon after the passage of 
this bill in'the other House—from the very time 
when these gloomy presentiments were most lib- 
erally indulged—the money market steadily im- 
proved. ‘This was the case before the treaty of 
peace arrived; and it was the opinion of those best 
informed on the subject that it could have been ne- 
gotiat d. 

Ifere is what the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means (Mr. Fillmore, of New York,) 
said, in the House of Representatives, in 1542, on 
the introduction of a clause authorizing the stock 
to be disposed of at the highest price that could be 
obtained for the same. Mr. Fillmore said: 

“ That, had he not been satisfied that without this provis- 
ion the bill must prove a perfect abortion, he never could 
have brought himeelfto give it his assent; but being, as he 
wits, fully satisfied that its insertion was the only way to save 
the honor and credit of the nation, he was willing himself 
to encounter the responsibility of the measure, disgraceful 
ns some gentlemen appeared to think it. Mr. F., for him- 
self, felt that there was no odjum justly attached to the pro- 

. . * * * *. 
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vision,” &c. 

« We had tt not only trom the Secretary, but confirmed by 
concurrent opinion from all sources, that unless authority 
could be given to sell the bonds below par, it was entirely cer- 
tain that the money proposed to be raised by the loan could 
not be obtained. Tae truth of this statement could not be 
contradicted.’ 


Unless this authority could be then given—in a 
time of profound peace—we have it from the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, as 
his opinion, that the lozn would prove a perfect 
abortion. Yet here, after nearly two years of war 
carried on in a foreign and distant land, when, 
according to Mr. Gallatin, our six per cent. stock 
had fallen below par, and of course a stock loan at 
six per cent. was not available, we have a loan bill 
passed by the other branch of Congress, requiring 
the Seeretary to negotiate a loan at or above par, 
and giving no authority to issue treasury notes! 
And may I not say, that judging from the — 
of the question just propounded to me by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, [Mr. Cuaytron,] the Senator 
himself is of opinion, that unless there had been 


an improvement in the money market, the loan . 


could not have been negotiated in this form ? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury never has asked Congress to authorize him to 
negotiate a loan under par. On the contrary, I 
understood distinctly, that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if he had asked for the authority to 
negotiate the loan under par, they would have con- 
ferred iton him. He has obtained from the House 
all that he asked. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Sir, I am bringing no im- 
putation against any one. I have already said, 
that treasury notes have been and can be made 
available when a stock loan cannot. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has not obtained all he asked, for 
he requested power similar to that conferred by the 
act of 1847, which was to issue either treasury 
notes or stock. 

Perhaps here a few remarks may not be im- 
proper concerning the public debt of the United 
States. Mr. Van Buren’s term of office expired 
with the Bd of March, 1841. The whole public 


debt outstanding at that time was not quite seven | 


millions and a half of dollars, including more than 
a million and a half on account of the debt of the 
corporate cities of the District of Columbia, as- 
sumed by the United States, and the old funded 
and unfunded debt. The portion of this amount 
that had been incurred by Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration was about five millions six hundred 
thousand dollars. On the 2st of July, 1841, the 
twelve million loan bill was passed, under which, 
as it was limited to sales of stock at par, only about 
five millions and a half were realized. On the 3]st 


_ stance be found where a commercial revulsion there, || 
so extensive and severe, has produced here an effect || 
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was authorized in treasury notes. On the 15th of 
April, 1842, was passed the ** Act for the exten- 
sion of the loan of 1841, and for an addition of five 
millions of dollars therete, and for allowing inter- 
est on treasury notes due,”’ the provisions of which 
have been already described. But,this was not 
all. On the 31st of August, 1842, a law was passed 
limiting the sale of the stock authorized in the loan 
acts to par, and providing that if the stock could 
not be sold at or above par, treasury notes might 
be issued in lieu thereof to an amount not exceed- | 
ing six millions dollars, with power to reissue. | 
On the 3d of March, 1843, authority was given to 
reissue any treasury note redeemed before July 1, 
1844, to pay interest on the same after they arrived 
at maturity, and also to fund them, and thus turn | 
them into a stock debt. 

We have thus seen that in a time of peace our 
opponents granted authority to negotiate a loan 
below par. When the state of the money market 
improved so that a probability arose that the stock 
could be disposed of at or above par—still in the 
act limiting the sales of stock to par they gave 
authority to issue the amount in treasury notes as 
an alternative power and as a safe and precaution- 
ary measure. The public debt due on the 4th of | 
March, 1845, when the present Administration 
came into power, was $17,788,799 62. The public 
debt on the Ist of July, 1846, the beginning of the || 
fiscal year,and which I have considered as the com- | 
mencement of the war, was $16,709,827 17. Since 
then have been passed the acts authorizing the issue || 
of treasury notes and loans of July 22, 1846, and | 
January 28, 1847—the first for ten millions of dol- 
lars, and the last for twenty-three millions; and | 
which, as I have stated, may be considered as fur- | 
nishing, for the two fiscal years, means to the 
amount of thirty-three millions of dollars. | 

The public debt, on the first day of the present 
month, (March, 1848,) was $46,156,342 97. 

Mr. WEBSTER. 
treasury notes? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Yes,sir, both. Theamount 
last mentioned includes $2,499,800 for treasury 
notes in the hands of the accounting officers, paid 
in forcustoms and lands, and thus redeemed. This | 
being deducted, leaves the real amount of public 
debt outstanding on the Ist day of the present 
month, $43,656,542 97. Thus, the increase of the 
vublic debt since the Ist July, 1846, up to the Ist 
March, 1848, is $26,946,715 80. When the whole 
avails of the two treasury-note and loan acts passed 
since the commencement of the war are realized, of 
course the increase will be thirty-three millions of 
dollars. If to that we add the amount of the present 
loan, ($16,000,000,) we shall have at the close of the 
present year, and for the two years of the war, an 
increase of the public debt amounting to forty-nine 
millions of dollars. If to this we add the debt ex- 
isting on the Ist July, 1846, (the commencement of | 
the war,) in round numbers seventeen millions of 
dollars, we shall have the whole public debt at the | 
close of the present fiscal year, the 30th of June 
next, sixty-six millions of dollars. Should the war 
continue for another year, and the Secretary’s es- | 
timates of expenditures and receipts be sustained, | 
an additional loan of twenty millions may be re- 
quired (nothing having been estimated for contri- 
butions levied in Mexico.) This, on the supposi- || 
tion of the continuance of the war until the 30th of 
June, 1849, would make the public debt at that 
time eighty-six millions of dollars. This, sir, would 
be the whole amount of debt required to be incur- 
red if the estimates of the Secretary for the next 
year should prove as well founded as they are 
likely to prove for the present fiscal year, notwith- 
standing the alarming sums which have been set || 
forth, and the prophecies of disaster and ruin in | 
which I trust gentlemen will be very glad to find | 
themselves disappointed. The business and the 
| 
| 


That includes the loans and 


money market of the country were, during the win- | 
ter, for a time, affected, in some measure, by the | 
commercial revulsion which had taken place in | 
England, a country with which we have such inti- | 
mate commercial relations. . But I ask—notwith- | 


| standing our commercial relations with thatcountry | 


are more intimate than ever before—can an in- | 


so temporary, 80 limited, and so slight? The loans | 
authorized since the commencement of the war || 


January, 1842, an issue of five millions of dollars || have been negotiated at or above par. Can another || 


lions. 
| which this loan runs—the population will be thir- 


| not been m 
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instance be produced in which any nation has been 


| able in time of war to negotiate a loan at par? 


Much has been said about the injury inflicted on 
our credit by this war. I believe, on the contrary, 
that our credit has been raised, and that we could 
now obtain larger sums in the money markets of 
the world, and on better terms, than before its 
commencement. And why? Because the atten- 
tion of the world has been turned to us in aston- 
ishment at our victories, and at the resources and 


energy we have displayed in carrying on military 


operations so extensive, so brilliant, so distant, 
and with so little apparent exertion. The whirl- 
wind of war which we have sent abroad has not 
disturbed in the least the genial and summer sky 
of peace and prosperity at home. 

It may be asked, Mr. President, why the Com- 


| mittee on Finance has not adopted the principle— 


generally a sound one—of proposing at the time 
of contracting a loan some imposition of taxes, for 
the purpose of paying the interest and gradually 
reimbursing the principal. To this I answer, in the 
first place, that revenue bills for the imposition of 


/ taxes must originate in the other branch of Con- 


gress. We have no constitutional power to origi- 
nate such measures; and, in the second place, had 
we the power, I am not authorized to say that for 
this small loan of sixteen millions, the committee 
would have thought this course necessary or ex- 
pedient. To be sure, if we were about to carry on 
this war for an indefinite time, with the prospect 
of a debt yearly increasing, some such measure 
as the creation of a sinking fund ought certainly 
to be adopted, according to every maxim of the 
most able financiers. But I must be permitted 
to observe that this rule, which has been so 


/much neglected by old States, and which 1s pe- 


culiarly necesssry for such States, loses much 


| of its force and applicability for any debt so 
trifling compared with our resources, as our 


own, when we consider the youth and vigorous 
growth of our country, and especially when we 
consider the prospect of increasing revenue under 
the present tariff system. How different is our 
situation from that of old States, where population 
is stationary! One of the most moderate estimates 
of our increase is that by Professor Tucker, which 


| 1 find adopted in the work of an intelligent English 
| traveller in the United States. 


’ In the first decen- 
nial periods of our national existence, (the census 


| being taken every ten years,) the increase of our 
| population was about thirty-five per cent. During 


the last decennial period prior to 1840, it was thir- 
ty-two per cent. Thus, in 1850, which is close at 
hand, our population will be twenty-two millions. 
An increase of seven millions will take place in the 
next ten years, making, in 1860, twenty-nine mil- 
In 1870—two years after the period for 


ty-eight millions. Yes, sir,at a period immediately 
after the time for which this loan runs, our popu- 
lation will be near forty millions—near double what 
it is at present. a this may be considered a 
sinking fund sufficient for a loan of $16,000,000. 
Mr. President, I have trespassed upon the time 
of the Senate longer than I had intended. But I 


| have merely made those statements which seemed 
| necessary to explain the provisions of the bill and 


the necessity which exists for its passage, and to 


correct some positions which have appeared to 
| me erroneous, advanced here in relation to the 


statements of the report on the finances. It has 
intention to say anything to provoke 
a protracted debate, for it is exceedingly desirable 


| that the bill should be speedily passed, in order to 
| give ample time for advertising proposals. 


It will 
be borne in mind, that its purpose is to supply the 
deficiency of the current fiscal year, the third quar- 
ter of which is now drawing to a close. 





ReGisTER’s OFFICE, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Statement erplanatory of the Loans and Treasury Notes au- 
thorized by Acts of 1846 and 1847. 


Amount received for treasury notes and loans under acts 
of 1846 and 1847, during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1847, per Secretary’s report. ...... «+00 000+ 20,679,199 45 

Deduct treasury notes redeemed under acts 
of 1846 and 1847, being part of the sum of 
$2,361,397 07, included under the head of 
reimbursement of treasury notes, for same 
year, the difference being for notes redeem- 
ed under other acts.......... 


2,167,700 00 
$23,511,499 45 
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Amount received for treasury notes and loans H 
during the quarter ending 30th September, 
1847, omitted in the financial statement in 
Secretary’s report, but contained in the 


table referred to in that statement........ 6,915,078 00 


$30,426,577 45 
Deduct treasury notes reimbursed under acts 
of 1846 and 1847, being part of the sum of 
$2,385,329 63, included under the head of 
redemption of treasury notes and interest 
in the same quarter, the difference being 
for treasury notes issued under other acts 

SN GT cces bcksantasctecnchstensaeds 2.942.350 00 


funded, issued under acts prior to act of 
22d July, 1846, also part of said sun of 
$2,385,329 63......0006 67,622 00 
$28,116,605 45 
Deduct also the amount oftreasury notes issu- 

ed under acts of 1846 and 1847, which were 

in the hands of the accounting officers on 

the lst October, 1847, and not covered by 

Warrant, but which notes, when covered, 

will make the charge against the treasury 

equal to the notes converted into stock or 

received for public dues. ....+..eeeseceees 1,401,000 00 


$26,714,705 45 





Add amount of treasury notes and stock avail- 
able for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1f45; see statement G, 
accompanying Secretary’s report......... 6,285,294 55 


$33,000,000 00 





CORRESPONDENCE—GEN. SCOTT AND MR. TRIST. | 


SPEECH OF MR. J. THOMPSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 21, 1848, | 


On the motion‘of Mr. Crineman, of North Caro- 
lina, to reconsider the Resolution to inquire into 
the expediency of printing an extra number of 
the Correspondence with General Scott and Mr. | 
Trist. | 
Mr. THOMPSON said: 


Mr. Speaker: This debate has been sprung upon | 
the House wholly unexpectedly. The remarks of 
the gentleman from North Carolina have been so 
extraordinary, that I feel unwilling to allow them 
to pass without a few words in reply. He presents | 
himself in a most singular attitude before the House 
and the country, and endeavors to place the Ad- 
ministration and its friends in a position as strange 
as His unnatural. He admits our campaigns in | 
Mexico have been successful—even glorious; but 
the Administration, who planned these campaigns, 
is entitled to no credit, no honor; but, on the contra- 
ry, to decided censure, for its imbecility in planning, | 
and its inefficiency in supporting our army; that 
while our generals, Scott and Taylor, have won for || 
themselves a glorious name, and gathered around 
their brows a bright wreath of immortality, the 
Administration deserved reprobation and contempt. 
This, in my estimation, was not only manifestly | 
unjust, but in the highest degree arrogant and | 
impudent. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Ciine- || 
MAN,] with all of his party frends, held and had | 
declared that the war was “ unconstitutionally and | 
unnecessarily commenced by the President of the 
United States.’? The consequence of this position, | 
according to all the rules of common sense and | 
correct reasoning, as well as all the principles laid | 
down by the approved writers upon international | 
law, is, that the war is unjust, wrong in its incep- | 
tion, wrong in ot ot wrong in all of its 
operations, and will be wrong in its termination. 
In such a war, it must be “ immoral and irreli- 
gious’’ to rejoice over our victories; and to isolate 
our generals from the Administration, to praise || 
the instruments and abuse the workman, to en- | 
deavor to pile up honors x a those who have 
successfully effected the task assigned them in 
this unjust and unrighteous war, and to call down | 
the public displeasure upon those who selected, | 
maintained, and directed them, is both ridiculous 
and grossly absurd. But the gentleman goes one | 
step further. He represents the Executive in an | 
attitude of hostility to the generals. In the first i 
place, he selects th egenerals to carry out his plans, 
and then so arranges and distributes the troops, | 





voted by Congress for the prosecution of the war, | 


_ so gravely and deliberately made against the War 


| battle of Buena Vista, and increased his command 
, to ten thousand men. 
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between those generals, and orders them forward 
in a most hazardous service, as to make it mani- 
fest he would have been willing to see them de- 
feated. Could anything be conceived, in the low- 
est depths of party rancor, and in the gross blind- | 
ness of party animosity, more preposterous and 
malicious?—that he who, under the Constitution, 
was the commander-in-chief of the whole military 
force of the country, would rejoice to see our ar- 
mies defeated and disgraced, while his own suc- 
cess, the glory of his administration, must mani- 
festly depend upon the success of our arms? The 
defeat of our army, the disasters and disgrace of 


_ our generals, would have suited the gentleman’s 


party purposes, and served to make the war un- 
popular and odious to the people; and thus he 


‘might have sefred the overthrow of the party he 
| hates. He might, with = consistency, have 


desired to see our army defeated, and our generals 
disgraced; but such a result, such a feeling, on 


the part of the Administration and its friends, 
would have been unnatural, contrary to every dic- 


| tate and motive of the human heart. This attempt 


to array the President against the generals, and the 
generals against each other, was an act of injustice 


‘both to the President and the generals. 


Great partiality was shown by the President for 
General Taylor in selecting him as the commander 
of the army of occupation, when it first moved 
into Texas, where the most delicate and responsi- 
ble duties devolved on this officer. With great 
readiness and cheerfulness, the President confer- 
red the brevet rank of major general on General 
Taylor for his bravery and good conduct at Palo 
Alto and Resaca. As soon as he possessed the 
power, the President appointed him major gen- 
eral, and always sustained him in his command of 
the army of occupation, Can General Taylor be 
so lost to all sensibility, so devoid of those lofty 
feelings which ever control brave and generous 
minds, as not to feel grateful for this manifestation 
of partiality and confidence? Sir, he slanders him 
who supposes him not proud of the honors con- 
ferred and the opportunities afforded him of dis- 
tinction and usefulness. The President thought 
proper to call General Scott to the command of the | 
expedition against the capital. General Taylor | 
had no right to complain; nor did he, so far as I 
know. General Scott had asked for this command; 
and I doubt not, the proudest hour of his life was 
that in which the President informed him that he 


| possessed his confidence, and that he would in- 


trust this high and responsible duty to him. Can 


| the wildest dreamer with distempered fancy for 
_one moment suppose the object of the President 


was to disgrace and destroy General Scott? No 
man, without the strangest perversion of the attend- | 


_ ing circumstances, will assert such a thing. 


When the gentleman began his speech, Mr. 
Speaker, by mere accident I had in my hands the 
correspondence of General Taylor with the War 


| Department, communicated to this House at the | 
| last session of Congress. And as | have not seen 


the correspondence with General Scott, now com- | 
municated, I shall confine myself to the two charges 


Department in its dealings with General Taylor. 

Ist. The Administration had obliged General | 
Taylor to march forward from the Rio Grande to 
Monterey; and, if he had been furnished with the 
necessary means of transportation, he would have 
captured the enemy without the heavy loss he sus- 
tained, and thus avoided the march of the enemy 
from that place with the honors of war. 

2d. That General Scott had withdrawn the troops | 
from General Taylor under order of the War De- 
partment, leaving him too much weakened in his 

osition, with the expectation of new recruits be- 
ing forwarded which never came to his support, 
and which should have arrived long before the 


I know the gentleman from North Carolina has 
made these round assertions, or charges, without 
examination, without acquainting himself with the || 
facts. I know that efforts have been made to drag | 


_the military reputation and military popularity of | 


General Taylor into the political arena, and to | 
make it available for party purposes, and to sub- |, 
serve party ends. These efforts first began in this |, 


| House with those who desired to render the war || 


unpopular. It was caught up by sympathizing || 


~ 
: en r 
Ho. or Reps. 


Spirits in the country; and they who denounced 
the war as unconstitutional, unnecessary, and un- 
just, yet praised the warrior; and in order to put 
down the friends of the war, it was found necessary 
to place them in apparent hostility to those chival- 
rous men, who had gone forth at their call and 
solicitation, to battle for the country and its sacred 
cause. This cunning and hypocrisy, so well worn, 
to save a sinking cause, can never escape the de- 
tection and odium of an intelligent and honest con- 
stituency. As I reverence truth and fair dealing, 
and scorn misrepresentations and falsehood, I shall 
endeavor to do full and ample justice to all the par- 
ties concerned. 

In reply to the charge that General Taylor was 
in want of land transportation prior to the battle of 
Monterey, I say that the responsibility is General 
Taylor’s responsibility, (and he is the man ** who 
shrinks from no responsibility,’’) and the blame, 
if there be blame anywhere, must attach to Gen- 
eral Taylor; and I assert in addition, as my opin- 
ion, that if General Taylor had had at his imme- 
diate command any amount of transportation, he 
would have gone forward to Monterey with only 
six thousand men as he did go. 

To sustain these positions, I rely upon the letter 
of General Jesup, which I now hold in my hand, 
and which I am confident has never been read by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. Before its 
introduction, I need not say one word in behalf of 
this distinguished and faithful public servant. The 
pages of his country’s history are emblazoned with 
the glowing descriptions of his heroic deeds, per- 
formed in the face of a foe ‘* worthy of our ateel.”’ 
Bridgewater and Erie attest his valor and noble 
daring, and many years of arduous and useful 
service in the camp have familiarized him with the 
duties of the soldier, and the responsibilities and 

owers of the commander. His statements, none 
hese will dare to question. 

As soon as complaints reached the War Depart- 
ment that proper and sufficient transportation had 
not been furnished General Taylor, the Secretary 
of War called on General Jesup, as the Quarter- 
master General, for an explanation. ‘To him had 
been intrusted this duty, and, before condemnation, 
he was entitled tobe heard. Here is his response 
in full. I feel no disposition to keep back one 
word of it: 

New Orteans, December 5, 1846. 


Sir: When I received your letter of the 2lst September, 
on the subject of Major General Taylor’s complaints, | was 
apprehensive that neglect or omissions had occurred on the 
part of some one or more of the subordinate otlicers of the 
department by which his operations had been seriously em- 
barrassed; but I have looked into the whole matter, and 
Iam bound in justice to say that no class of officers—not 
even General Taylor and the most distinguished men around 
him—have better or more faithfully performed their duty ; 
and if anything has been wanting which they couid have 
supplied, it has been because the proper erders were not 
given or timely requisitions made. 

In conducting a war, it is the duty of the Government to des- 
ignate the object to be accomplished; it is then the duty of the 
general who conducts the operations to call for the means 1 equir- 
ed to accomplish that object. If he fail to do so, he is himself 
ss or all the consequences of his omission. - 

seneral ‘Taylor complains of want of water and land trans- 
portation, cainp equipage,gnd shoes for his cavairy horses. 
As to water transportation, I find that he called for a single 
light-draught steamer early in May. Licutenant Colonel 
Hunt could not atonce obtain a suitable boat, but he exe- 
cuted the orders as soon as it was possible. Late in May or 
early in June, General ‘Taylor, considering four boats ne- 
cessary, appointed his own agents to obtain them. I was 
at the time taking measures, under the orders of General 
Scott, to obtain suitable boats for the navigation of the Kio 
Grande; but having no reliabie information in relation to 
the navigation of that river, and believing General Taylor’s 
agents possessed of the requisite knowledge, I preferred that 
they should execute his orders; and I limited my action in 
the matter to doubling the number called for by General 
Taylor, and authorizing a further increase, if considered ne- 
cessary by his brother and one of his agents. ‘The number 


| required by the General was, I (believe, nearly quadrupled 


ultimately by the officers of the department. As to the com- 
plaint of the General that the steamers from Pittsburg were 
then (September 1) just arriving, it is proper to state that 
these were the very boats procured by one of his own agents. 
When at Pittsburg, I inquired into the delay of those boats ; 
and it is but justice to Captain Saunders, General Taylor's 
agent, to say that no effort was spared to get them into ser- 
vice as early as possible. 

As to the complaint in regard to the want of land trans- 
portation, it is proper to remark that there was no infor- 
mation at Washington, so far as [ was informed, to enable 
me or the War Department to determine whether wagons 
could be used in Mexico. General Taylor, though he had 
both mounted treops and topographical engineers, hid not 
supplied the want of that information ; besides, he had not, 
as far as I know or believe, intimated to any deoartment his 
intentions or wishes in regard to the means of transportation 
to be used. It was known that he had a wagon train amply 
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suificient for doulle the force he commanded before the arrival 
of the volunteers. Added to that, he hud General 4rista’s 
mein of transport ti n; and he was in a country abounding 
he moans of transportation best adapted to the 
and the only means used hy the enemy. A general 
ix expect d to avail himeell of the resources of the country 
in whieh be operates. [If General Taylor failed to do so, and 
was without the necessary tran-portation, he alone was re- 
sponsible. ‘Thoee means wece limited by his own will, He 
of the Quartermaster’s department able to have 
executed tis ordess and willing to carry out his views: his 
authenty alone was wanting. 

A- to camp equi page, \ouare aware thatthe appropriation 
which Lasked tor last year Was stricken out, and that Hota 
evnt was appropriated which could be legally appiied to that 
ob} et before the 9th aud Lath of May. 

When the appropriation was made, the officers of the de- 
putinent were compolled to obtain mate tals whercsoever 
they could get them, and-uch as they eould get. Cotton eloth 
wre oecessarily substituted tor linen in tee fabrication of 
tents, -Lhave oo doubt a grent deal of the naterial was of 
the quality copresented by General Taylor; but that was, 
undorthe ercum:- tances, unavoidable. The officers obtained 
the beet they could get, and deserve credittor their exertions 
in place of the cen ure they have received, 

1 Arn somewhat of a loss to imagine why the deficiency of 
shoes tor the dragoon bores was wade a subject of compliant 
agit the Quowterumet rs department. A black>moth ts 
all wed by law to every troop of d agoons, [tis the duty of 
every commander of a troop to have bis shoeing tools com- 
plete, amdto have atall tunes the necessary shoe and nail 
nd ities the duty of the regimental commander to see 
thattim ly requisitions be made. Now, ifthore officers failed 
to have what was necessary to the ethciency ef their com- 
mand-, tet General Taylor i od them accountable : the Quar 
tormaster’s departnenutis wot re: ponsible for their negicets, 

Ax Dename throw tthe we-tern country to tins city. I was 
informed that a report was circulating that General Taylor 
wou'd have taken forward to Montercy a much larger torece 
ot volunteers, bat for the negicet of the Quartennaster’s de- 
partment to furnish the means ef transportation. In reply to 
that report, L respectiully ask our attention to the letier of 
Gencral ‘Taylor, of the Qlor July, te the Adjatant General. 
Tiere he tel s you, through tht: flicer thet he , 1. pose: to oper- 
» to Monterey, He tells you he vill op rate 
vith a column of oboul six th usend men; tht he mu t,elyon 
the c undiy ni de, Ot. t Camargo for breed; and 
adie, as on fur not taiing a greater force, thut a co umn 
ercceding six thousend men cannot be supplied, on that route, 
with Lread alone 

I feel. sir. tha every officer ofthe department has performed 
hie duty tauhtully, i not ably, and that the charges of G.n- 
eral Vaylor ore both unjust and unmerited., As regards my- 
self, T feel that T have pr rtormed my whole duty, both to the 
country and the army; and if che -lightest doubt remains on 
that subject, Lowe it to myself to demand an iman dtite and 
thorough) investigation of my conduct and thatoft the depart 
ment, from the commencement of operations on the Texas 
froutier—as well previous to as curing the war. 

I am, sir, most respectiul.y, your obedient servant, 

TH. 38. JESUP, 
Mujor General, Q. M. General. 
Hon. Wintsam L. Marcy, 
Secretury of War, Washington City. 
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Let us recur, Mr. Speaker, to some of the points 
presented in this letter. As to river transportation, 
all of us understand and admit its difficulties. But 
the complaint is not in regard to this, but solely in 
regard to land transportation, For the purpose of 
satisfying myself, | applied at the War Depart- 

: ¥ ’ 
ment, and find, that when General Taylor marched 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, he had 
three hundred wagons. In the ** General Regula- 
tions for the Army,” published in 1841, I find the 
following article: 

«995. Whenever troops move by land, the following trans- 
portation shall be allowed for their baggage: Por the fir ld 
and staff of a regiment, including the attending surgeon, one 
four horse wagon and train, or iy equivalent in pack horses 
or mules, and in that propertion for such of the field and 
staff ax may be present; for a company or detachment of 
from filty to seventy five men, including company officers, 
one four-horse wagon and team. or an equivalent in pack- 
horses or mules, and in that proportion according to the 
number of men; for the sick, hospital stores and medicines, 
fhe necessary transportation will be provided on the requi- 
sition of the surgeon, approved by the commanding officer, 
in preportion to the nunsber of sick unable to march, and the 
quantity of medicines and stores to be transported. When 
troops are serving in the field, the general, or other officer 
commanding, may reduce this allowance, according to the 
circumstances of the service.”’ 


Now, under this rule, suppose we detail five 
wagons for the use of the general and his staff, 
and twenty wagons for the use of the regimental 
officers, and twenty-five wagons for medicine and 
miscellaneous stores; and allow a wagon to each 
company, Supposing each tonumber, on anaverage, 
sixty men: what is the result? Two hundred and 
filly wagons would accommodate fifteen thousand 
men. But General Taylor says, in his leuer of 
September 1, 1846, that his wagon train numbered 
less then than when heleftCamargo. That, | doubt 
not, is true; but he had Arista’s means of trans- 
yortation, by which seme six thousand men had 
ws enabled te move; and | am assured by those 
who have given the subject some consideration, 
thatthe country this side of the Sierra Madre could |: 
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) new recruits being sent forward, an 
arrival left Taylor exposed, and the War Depart- 
| ment was to be censured for their inefficiency and 
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have furnished forty thousand mules, and a large! 
portion of the country was under General Taylor’s 
control. These considerations will surely supply | 
the deficiency or falling off in the wagon train. 
These facts are introduced, not with the view of 
attaching blame to any one, but for the purpose of | 
hushing forever the slanders upon the Quartermas- 
ter’s department for neglect and inefficiency; and 
also to prepare the way for establishing a fact | 
which I believe no one can controvert who will 
examine the correspondence; and that is, that Gen- 
eral Taylor never intended to take more than six 
thousand men with him in his advance upon Mon- 
terey. He had made up his mind debnisely on 
this subject as early as July 2, as appears in his 
letter of that date to the War Department. In 
that letter he uses this number) six thousand, 
three several times, showing that he considered it | 
the magic number. He says, in that letter: 


“In calling upon the States of Louisiana and Texas for 
an auxiliary fore of about five thousand men, it was my 
exp ctation, with that force, to be able to clear the course 
ot the Rro Grande as high as Laredo, and to occupy or con- 
trol the country to the foot of the mountains, ccpturing aud | 
ho ding Monterey, if circumstunces permitted. With the | 
proporriver tran: portation. this could have been easily done : 
a depOt would now have been established at Camargo, and | 
our operations pu-hed up the valley of the San Juun. The 
ditticulties and embarras-meuts that [| have experienced tor 
want of socu transportation, have already been sufficiently 
made known. These difficulties have been increased by 
the srevt excess of volunteers that have been sent out—say 
three thousand men—beyond my original call.” 

Again: 

* Por operating with a HEAVY FoRceR, say siz thousend 
men, trom this point tow ards Monterey and saltillo, thr ugh 
Which pas-es the only artillery route across the mountains, 
itis indispensable to employ the river as a channel of -up- 
ply, aud the valley of the San Jui, on one of ie heads of 
winch Mouterey ts situated, as a line of operations.” 

I think | have demonstrated, that if there was a | 
want of land transportation, no candid mind could 
attach blame to the Quartermaster General at | 
Washington, however desirous he might be to fas- | 
ten a stigma upon that department; and before | 
any one complains with any justice on this sub- | 
ject, it is necessary, to make out the case, that he | 
should show that General Taylor wished and in- | 
tended to take more than six thousand men, before | 
the Qlst, 224, and 23d of September, 1846; and | 
thiscan never be shown from any document which | 
has ever yet seen the light; and with the letter of | 
July 2, unrecalled, or unmodified, no such pretext 
ean ever be set up without downright impudence 
and disregard of all the facts. 

Before leaving this subject, let me call the atten- 
tion of this House to the concluding paragraph of 
General Jesup’s letter, calling for a court marual, | 
if doubt is entertained as to his promptness and | 
efficiency. Wiilthe gentleman from North Caro- 
lina insist on a court martial? Is there a respon- | 
sible man in this House who will insist on the | 
inquiry? LI do not believe there is one such man. 
It does not answer the gentleman’s purpose to 
place ail of these officers in one company having 
a joint responsibility, and open his battery of in- | 
vective uponthem, No; before he fires, he takes | 
special care to separate his own friends and with- | 
draw them tg a place of safety. The spirit which 
actuates such a course will be appreciated by the 
country. 

The next charge is more absurd than the first, 
if there be degrees in absurdity—and that is, that 
General Scott, acting under orders of the War 
Department, had weakened General Taylor by the 
withdrawal of troops, under the expectation of 
their non- 


tardiness. 

On the 22d of October, the Secretary of War 
writes to General Taylor as follows: 

“ Whilst the Government is anxious that nothing should 
oceur to prevent the eapedition to Vera Cruz, regarding it 
of great unportance, yet if, by withdrawing {rom your tmme- 
dite command the force necessary for this purpose, the army | 
with you may be placed in danger, this expedition must, tor 
the present, be either deterred or abandoned—a result deeply | 
to be regretted.” 


The Secretary of War also writes to General | 


Scott, January 4, 1847: 


' 

“Yon are well aequainted with the present plans of oper- | 
ation. While engaged in an expedition on the seacoast, it | 
is not propo-ed to p-netrate the country beyond Monterey, | 
with a view to ite permanent Occupation, though it is de- | 
sirable to maintain a threatening attitude to that point. |; 
Monterey must be held witb a sufficient force. Such a force || 
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being provided for that object, the remainder will of course 
be at your di-posal, to maintain other proper positions, ang 
to operate on the Gulf coa-t, and especially at Vera Cruz, 
Your position will enable you to determine, better than cag 
he done here, what should be the best disposition for the 
safety of our troops and to disappoint the expectations of the 
enemy, who is undoubtedly watching for opportunities to 
fall upon them, while in detachments or smal! bodies, with 
greatly superior numbers. No positive direction wili the:e. 
fore be given touching these mutters.” 

In the letter of General Scott to General Taylor, 


November 25, 1846, from New York, he Bays: 


(** Private and confidential.) 

* But, my dear General, [ shall be obliged to take from 
you most of the gallant officers and men (regulars and vol. 
unteers) whom you | ave so long and =o nobly commanded, 
Tam afraid that shall, by imperious neces-ity—the ap- 
proach of yellow fever on the Gulf coa-t—reduce you, fora 
time, to stund on the defensive. ‘This will be infinitely pain. 
ful to you, and for that reason distressing to ine; but Lely 
on your patriotism to submit to the temporary sacrifice with 
cheerfulness. No man can better afford todo so. Recent 
victories place you on that high eminence. And I even 
flatter my-elf that any benefit that may result to me person. 
ally from the unequal division of troops alluded to will lessen 
the pain of your consequent inactivity. You will be aware 
of the recent call for nine regiments of new volunteers, in. 
cluding one of Texas horse. The President may -oon ask 
for many more, and we are not without hope that Congress 
may add ten or twelve to the regular establishment. These, 
by the spring—say Aprit—may, by the aid of large bounties, 
be in the field, should Mexico not earlier propove terms of 
accommodation ; and long before the spring, (March,) it is 
qrobub'e you will be again in force to resume offensive oper- 
utions.”’ 

Without one word of explanation or comment, 
this whole arrangement must be apparent to every 
mind, While General Scott was authorized to 
withdraw the troops from General Taylor, yet he 
was not to expose him to disaster or reverse in any 
way. General Scout and General Taylor deter- 
mine the question of number; and, so far as I can 
find, General Taylor nowhere complains of the 
number of troops remaining with him. This is the 
politician’s complaint, made for party ends, and to 
pander to party prejudices, and is wholly unsus- 
tained by the facts. But, sir, the gentleman goes 
further, and says, these troops were withdrawn by 
General Scott, under order of the War Department, 
and—absurd enough—very broadly intimates that 
the object in so doing was, that General Taylor 
might be defeated. 

{[Mr. CLINGMAN said he intended no such 
thing. He had said they were withdrawn from 
General Taylor by orders of the department, and 
they undertook to eupply him with other troops in 
their place, but neglected to do it.] 

Mr. T., resuming. ‘Bhe statement made by the 
gentleman shows that he knows nothing of the 
facts. In General Scott’s letter to General Taylor, 
he says: “* 1 am afraid that I shall, by imperious 
necesssity —the approach of the yellow fever on the 
Gulf coast—reduce you, for a time, to stand on the 
defensive.’’ This announcement he supposes to be 
distressing to General Taylor, and, in order to cheer 
him up, he informs him that nine new regiments 
have been already called for; that the President 
will call upon Congress to authorize the addition 
of ten or twelve regiments to the regular establish- 
ment, and clearly intimates that a portion of these 
troops will be sent to him, and tells him—‘ Long 
before spring, (March,) it is probable you will be 
again in force, to resume offensive operations.”” In 
other words, do not be down-cast that I take away 
some of your best troops, and leave you fora 
while to stand on the defensive. You have won 
so much glory already, you can afford it; besides, 
the President will ask for additional regular troops; 
you will soon get them, and be able to begin “ of- 
fensive operations,” and cover yourself all over with 
glory. But Congress did not act with the prompt- 
ness anticipated. There was delay, and vexatious 
delay; and the gentleman’s party friends could not 
escape the responsibility of not having troops for- 


/ warded at an earlier day. 


{Mr. CLINGMAN remarked that it must be 
remembered that his (Mr. T.’s) party had a ma- 
jority of seventy in this House.] 

Mr. T. resumed. I admit the Democratic party 
had the majority; and in this House, after every 
possible effort made to delay the passage of the ten- 
regiment bill, it passed at an early day, under the 
previous question. In the other end of the Capitol, 
the whole country is familiar with the efforts to 
delay and stave off the question; and we all know, 
under the latitude of discussion allowed in the 
Senate, how the most important measures may be 
postponed by a determined minority. There the 
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discussion lasted for two months—the President, 
in the mean time, urging and pressing immediate 


action. By special message—in all of his inter- 
course—he urged and pressed early action. If, 


then, there was delay, who is responsible ? Surely | 


not the Executive. If it was the fault of Congress, 


so let it be; but no blame can attach to the Presi- | 


dent or the War Department. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these ten regiments of regu- 
lars were never intended for General Taylor. The 
force left by General Scott was deemed sufficient to 
hold and defend the country on this side of the 
Sierra Madre. No one proposed to move on to 
the capital of Mexico through the northern route. 
Under the advice of General Taylor, that idea had 


: : ° ° i 
been abandoned. Offensive operations from this di- 


rection were deemed on all sides impracticable. 
The known policy of the Government was, to hold 
the northern provinces of Mexico, and to move on 
the capital from Vera Cruz. The battle of Buena 
Vista was unexpected. The number on our side 
engaged on that field was small, but every man was 
a soldier and a hero, and in turning back the arro- 
gant hosts of an unpringipled tyrant, realized the 
belief of their countrymen that each American sol- 
dier was equal to five Mexicans. But do the gen- 
tlemen who have uttered complaints against the 


Administration for the weakness of General Tay- | 


lor’s forces, know what number of troops he had 
under his command? No man of candor can ex- 
amine this table, which is official, without promptly 
withdrawing all censure from the Administration 
for alleged neglect of General Taylor, and admit- 
ting, at the same time, the propriety and justness 
of the conduct of General Scott in this regard. I 
give the recapitulation of the table in its official 
shape, so that there can be no doubt of its correct- 
ness: 
ApDJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 23, 1847. 

Sxtract of the “memorandum of the foree, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, left under the orders of Major General 
Taylor, after the withdrawal of a part of the army of occu- 
pation for service under Major General Scott.” 


Recapitulation of the force under Major General Taylor. 


Description of troops. Officers. Men. |Aggregate. 


[Regular troops...........65 


! 

| 
t ‘ | 1,059 1,122 
PN 6 0.0 5566.04.00 d0 snes 
| 


564 | 7688 |  8/a5a* 
Aggregate........e+000..| 627 8,747 | = 9,374¢ 
Vol’s called out in Nov., 1846, 924 | 4/312 | 4.536} 





| 





Grand aggregate....... cob as a 


* Time expires in May and June. 


t Actual force, sick and well, exclusive of the new volun- 
teers. 


} Of this force, it is known that three regiments have ar- 


13,059 | 13,910 


rived on the Rio Grande. There can be little doubt they 


have all reached Matamoros before this time. 


Note.—I deem it proper to remark, that of the 9,374 (ag- 
regate) reported above, not more than 8,000, if so many, 
should be counted effective. The probability is, that the 
force may not exceed 7,500; and of the new levies (4,536) I 
calculate less than 4,000 effectives, so that the present effect- 
ive force under General Taylor, including the new volun- 
teers, [when they arrive,] would be less chan 12,000. 

_ Respectfully laid before the President, in obedience to his 
instructions of the 22d. R. JONES, 
idjutant General. 
Marcu 23, 1847, . ia 

[Nore.—The South Carolina regiment, 47 officers, and 920 
men, aggregate 967, included in the above grand aggregate, 
was diverted from General Taylor’s line and sent to that of 
General Scott subsequent to the above estimate.] 


_ This table exhibits the number of troops at that 
time composing the army of occupation under the | 
command of General Taylor. It was for him to | 


give to each corps its proper position, and if the 


troops were so scattered that it was impossible to 
concentrate them upon any sudden call, it was no 
fault of the Administration. The wide field over 
which they were dispersed was. not chargeable 
to the department, but it was the act of the general, 
and he will be the very last man to shrink from 
the responsibility of arranging them as he deemed 
most expedient and proper for the defence and pro- 
tection of the country on this side of the Sierra 
Madre. I do not condemn their arrangement. 
We all know the movement of Santa Anna, in the 
direction of Saltillo, resulted from his want of re- 
liance in the ability of his own soldiers to meet a 
large and equal body of American soldiers, and a 
desire to fall upon and cut off our men in detach- 
ments, and was unexpected to both of our gen- 


erals; and, to my mind, it is the chiefest glory of | 


our army, that it'was found equal to a great and 
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sudden emergency of the service, and wrested vic- 
tory from the hands of apparently overwhelming 
numbers. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, I have succeeded in scat- 
tering to the winds the groundless, not to say 
spiteful, charges against the Administration. I 
believe they all performed their duty faithfully, 
efficiently, and well. I believe they are all enti- 
tled to the applause of their country, and in the 
effort to heap up honors on the one party and cen- 
sure on the other, gross and flagrant injustice is 
perpetrated, and that a right-minded and intelligent 
constituency will frown it down. The Adminis- 
tration and the generals were engaged in a com- 
mon cause; they were jointly responsible to Con- 
gress and the country for the correctness of the 
plan of the campaign as well as the efficiency of its 
execution; and those who wished to render the war 
obnoxious to the people, must necessarily direct 
their invective against all the parties involved in 

| its management. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I was astonished at the re- 
marks of the gentleman from North Carolina upon 
what he supposed to be the opinion of Mr. Benton 
upon the attack of Vera Cruz. I should like to 
know by what authority the gentleman spoke. So 
far as | understood Colonel Benton, the gentle- 
man had misrepresented him totally and entirel 
this morning. But I do not understand how Cok. 
onel Benton’s opinion should become a matter of 
moment in this discussion. 

{Mr. CLINGMAN interposed and said, all he 
knew was derived from Mr. Benton's speech on 
the lieutenant general. | 

Mr. T. resumed. I supposed this was the only 


authority relied upon, and this was known to | 


us all. Jt is true, Mr. Benton did not think a 
direct attack upon the strong castle of San Juan 
' de Ulua was necessary. That we could land our 


would fall necessarily into our hands. But the 
| Administration and General Scott had thought 
|| otherwise; and it was a total misconception and 


| misrepresentation tosay that the President had sent | 


General Scott on a fool’s errand, with a small infe- 
rior force, to be cut up and defeated, and if so, to 
shuffle the whole responsibility of failure upon the 
| General, and wash his hands of all participation in 
| the movement. No, sir; upon consultation it was 

believed the city of Vera Cruzand the strong castle 
| of San Juan de Ulua could be carried with the force 

furnished. General Scott was selected to undertake 
| the expedition. He was ordered forward; he went, 
| and succeeded. The result justified the calculation. 
| Does the gentleman or anybody suppose this Ad- 


| to undertake this expedition, unless they had been 


convinced at the same time that our efforts would | 


have been crowned with success? 


The gentleman from North Carolina said there | 


had been a disposition manifested, on the part of the 
| Administratian throughout, to make war upon Gen- 
| eral Seottand General Taylor. I deny absolutely 

the correctness of this allegation. There has been 
| no such disposition. 
i published shows the utmost kindness and for- 
yearance on their part towards these individuals. 
| Their suggestions have been followed, their requi- 
‘| sitions for the most part complied with, and full 


| rations at all times furnished the soldiers: and on 
every field where the enemy has arrayed himself 
for battle, he has been most signally overcome, 
and not a single instance on record of defeat or re- 
| verse. Such a campaign badly, unwisely man- 
| aged! The mere proposition carries its ridiculous 
absurdity upon its face. And this effort to get up 
|| an opposition between the Administration and. the 
} nerals had its origin in party feeling, and was 
|| Intended to inure to party benefit, and from politi- 
| cians whose known position on the war would 


| make the generals and the soldiers mere tools of | 


|| a usurper, aiding and abetting him in trampling 
|| upon the sacred Constitution of our country, and in 
'| effecting his unhallowed purposes of exterminating 


| unjustly an innocent people. Laurels won in an | 


|| unjust cause must soon fade and become contempt- 
| ible, in the same way that, while we admire the 
| boldness and courage of the buccaneer Lafite, we 
| despise the man for the cause in which he was 
| engaged. 

At this time I do not feel prepared to go into an 
examination of the charges of unfair dealing on 


1 


troops, march into the interior, and that Vera Cruz | 


ministration would have permitted General Scott | 


The whole correspondence | 
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the part of the Administration towards General 
Scott; nor will I endeavor to dissect the propo- 
sition that General Scott is entitled to great honor 
for negotiating the late creaty, but not responsible 
for any of its terms. I have not examined the 
correspondence; | am not in possession of the 
facts; but [ have an abiding confidence in the jus- 
tice and fairness of the President; and the attempted 
ery of persecution will fail of its object. 

This brings me to notice the course of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina on this subject. He 
has been in a perfect state of feverish anxiety to 
get hold of this correspondence, with the hope, no 
doubt, of finding something to suit his party pur- 
poses. Although a resolution calling for the cor- 
respondence had been adopted, and it was known 
it would make a large document, and required 
time, with a large force, to prepare it, his eager- 
ness to see it ran so high, that for the last five or 
six days the gentleman had been vexing the House 
with motions to suspend the rules, whenever it 
could be done, for the purpose of sending a second 
resolution to the President, demanding his reasons 
for delaying a compliance with the first resolution. 
At last, the correspondence came in, & motion 1s 
made to print, and the gentleman makes no oppo- 
sition. A motion is made to refer to the Committee 


| on Printing the propriety of printing an extra num- 


ber of the document. No opposition sti!l mant- 
fests itself. ‘This morning, the gentleman comes 
in with a motion to reconsider the resolution of 
yesterday, directing an inquiry into the propriety 
of printing an extra number of this dccument for 
| the country. He has examined the correspondence 
in manuscript; no other member has done so; and 
it is evident he has not found what he had expected. 
He finds nothing which can be distorted to the 
prejudice of the department—nothing which will 
elevate his favorite Scott, and overwhelm the Ad- 
ministration, With all his anxiety to see the 
correspondence, he is afraid for it to go to the coun- 
try; and, if it must go, there must go along with 
it his comments. 

The gentleman from North Carolina charges 
that the correspondence has been garbled, and im- 
—_— papers have not been communicated. I 
nave not seen the correspondence; none of my 
|| friends on this side of the House have; I have had 
| no intimation from any head of the different de- 
partments; but I do not believe there has been any 
garbling, any withholding of important letters. 
The Secretary of War is too good a tactician for 
this. He knows that everything, in the end, will 
he brought to light; and withholding any letter 
| now, unnecessarily, would imply a disposition 
which I know he does not possess. There may 
be letters withheld, but I venture the assertion, 
without information, that they pertain only*to 
|| matters and things now undergoing investigation 
by a court of inquiry, and their publication may, 
in the judgment of the President, be prejudicial to 
'some of the parties implicated. Beyond this, f 
do not believe there has been any suppression. 

But how does the gentleman present himself to the 
House? He has examined the correspondence; he 
| rises in his place, makes round, unscrupulous, and 
/to my mind, absurd charges of garbling and sup- 
| pression, and declares himself unwilling for this 
| document to go to the country without his com- 
| ments. He must know that no other member has 
looked to the correspondence but himself, and no 
one is therefore prepared to expose his allegations; 
and thus he expects them to go to the country 
uncontradicted and unrefuted. But, for fear some 
information on this subject might be in the posses- 
sion of some member on this side of the House, 
no sooner does he conclude his remarks, than he 
proposes to withdraw his motion, and thus close 
the debate, and leave his statements to go unan- 
swered to the country. 

This House and the country, Mr. Speaker, will 
‘understand and appreciate such conduct. An in- 
telligent people will digest this document; and the 

resumption of the gentleman, in his effort to send 
es comments in anticipation of its appearance, will 
not affeet their minds or change their judgment. 
The people will deal justly and equally with all. 
| They will render due applause and honor to the 
| wisdom, energy, and fair dealing of the President of 
| the United States, in planning the campaigns, in 
| the selection of the individuals to effectuate his de- 
|| signs, in the division of the troops, in the admirs- 
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ble adaptation of the means to the objects to be 
accomplished, in the ample supply of rations for 
our brave soldiery, and in the magnanimous and 
honorable termination of a war glorious and suc- , 
cessful beyond anything in the annals of nations. 
The people will also do justice to all of our gen- 
erals, to their bravery, coolness, and skill. They 
will not find it necessary, in their praise of those 
heroes who have won for their names a glorious 
immortality, to detract from the commander-in- 
chief, who called them into the service, and assign- 
ed to each the task he has performed so gallantly 
and so brilliantly. Let us do likewise justice to 
all, fair, evenhanded justice; and if all have been 
engaged in an unholy cause, let the heavy curses 
of an enraged and injured people rest upon the 
heads of all, 

These remarks have been made unexpectedly. 
But there was something so extraordinary in the 
conduct and the remarks of the gentleman from 


taken tor withdrawing the troops already there as 
speedily as may be, consistently with the public 
interests. Nobody out of this Hall has anticipa- 
ted a movement of this description. 


cers returning from Mexico, because they have 
found no further employment there; and a portion 
of those who remain, finding no enemy to fight 
with, seem to be turning their hostilities against 
each other. For what useful purpose, I ask again, 
can this large armed force be raised and sent to 
Mexico? Is it, sir, for the purpose indicated in 
the message of the President? Are we called on 
to send this large force to Mexico, not for the pur- 
pose of compelling that Government to do justice 
to our injured citizens, but to dismember itself and 
cede to us a portion of the territories of the Re- 
public? If so, itis for an object which does not 


not give my vote to sustain. 


without an effort to expose them, especially as I 
regarded the allegations made unfounded, and the 
course pursued unbefitting the dignity, propriety, 
and fairness which should characterize a member 
on this floor. 


want it; I do not believe the country wants it, 
The country desires peace, and a settlement of the 
existing controversy with Mexico, upon fair and 
just terms of indemnity for the injuries that have 
been done to our citizens. If Mexico has inflicted 
any wrong for which the honor of this country 
required that she should be punished, surely we 
have obtained our full measure of redress. 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO, 


SPEECH OF MR. BALDWIN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In ree Senate, March 15, 1848. 
The Bill toadd Ten Regiments of Regular Soldiers 


to the United States Army being before the Senate 
for its third reading— 


Mr. BALDWIN said: I regret that this bill 
should be pressed at this time, for many reasons, 
some of them known to Senators, but which [ am 
not at liberty to state in open session. I can per- 
ceive no réason for its passage, and am utterly 
opposed to it. There is not only, in my judgment, 
no necessity for this augmentation of our forces in 
Mexico, but hardly a plausible apology even for 
the Executive patronage it will create. 

All our advices from Mexico show that the war 
is virtually atanend, ‘There are no more battles 
to be fought—no new trophies to be acquired. Our | 
sister Republic, with institutions professedly based 
on the same principles as our own, to whom, in 
her early career, the warmest sympathies of the 
American people were extended, now lies prostrate 
and crushed to the earth by our invading army. 
Her Government, driven from place to place, has 
hardly been able to find a resting spot where it 
could remain long enough even to consider the 
question of peace. She exhibits the sad spectacle 
of a nation of seven millions of people dissociated 
and disorganized, with scarcely a form of govern- 
ment existing, and all the functions of her general 
and local administration conducted or controlled 
under the influence of martial law. 

Our gallant army, sir, has only paused in its 
career of victory because it has found no enemy 
to oppose its progress; and instead of being em- 
ployed, at the present moment, in waging battle 
against an enemy, it is occupied in the ignoble 
employment of collecting military contributions 
for its own support from an impoverished people. 
They have not only seized upon the revenues 
which have hitherto been relied upon for the sup- 
port of the Government of that republic, but they 
have also seized upon all the means appropriated 
to the support of her municipal institutions, and 
civerted those means from their proper uses, Are 
we to send new troops to Mexico to aid in this 
employment? Is there any necessity for additional 
troops for such a purpose? What army is there 
in Mexico for our troops now there to combat? 
What resistance are they meeting with? If there 
be any reliance to be placed upon the rumors which 
we have to-day from Mexico, an armistice now 
exists, rendering entirely unnecessary any addi- 
tion to our military force at the present time. 

Sir, the country is looking to peace; the peo- 
ple in every part of it are anxiously desiring and 
hoping for peace; they are expecting anything 
rather than an augmentation of our present forces 


zens. Now, lL believe these wrongs can be redress- 
ed without sending an army to Mexico in addition 
to the large force already there. I believe that 
Mexico would be ready at any moment to accede 
to such terms as this Government may dictate, 
having for their object simply a just indemnity for 
the wrongs committed by her. If there is an 

reluctance on the part of that Government to make 
a peace upon the terms proposed by us, that reluc- 


ane 


existing circumstances, to provide for our just 
claims, but from an unwillingness to cede to us, 
for a price to be paid to her, a portion of the terri- 


consent, to be governed by us. 


Mexico, whether it be deemed an acquisition by 
conquest or by purchase; for, sir, our Govern- 
ment has hitherto prided itself on having adopted 
the principle of demanding nothing but what is 
right, and submitting to nothing that is wrong. 
Will any Senator say that it is not demanding 
something which is not right to go beyond the fair 
and just claim which we have against Mexico, and 
/compel her to cede to us, by a forced sale, a por- 
tion of her territory?) On what principle can this 
_ be justified? On what principle can the President 
ask us to send additional troops to Mexico for the 
purpose of driving a bargain with her in the pur- 
chase of her territory? And yet this we must infer 
to be the object of the President from the language 
made use of in his message. 
explicitly that his object is the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and that Congress have participated in this 
desire, or they would not have made to him the 
liberal grants they have made of men and money, 
in compliance with his request. Sir, is it our ob- 
ject to acquire territory? Is this the object of 
Congress? I am not now addressing myself to 
the Senate as a coérdinate branch of the treaty- 
making power, but as a coérdinate branch of the 
, Congress of the United States; and I ask whether 
it is the intention of the Congress of the United 
States to prosecute the war against Mexico for the 
purpose of compelling her to cede to us a portion 
of her territory for such price as we may choose 
to offer? 
| itself to us as members of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government, and not as a coérdinate 
branch of the treaty-making power. 
Sir, for what purpose was this war declared? 
The Constitution, which authorizes Congress to 


it uses, a declaration of the causes and purposes 
for which the war is to be waged. The language 

in the Constitution was used in reference to the 
| common usage of nations, in ancient as well as in 
in Mexico. Nay, sir, I believe that,at this moment, | modern times. At the commencement of a war it 
the people of the United States are expecting that, || has been usual to set forth its causes and purposes 
instead of augmenting our forces, measures will be |! by a public declaration. Hence, when the Con- 
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Why, the | 


streets and avenues of this city are filled with offi- | 


meet with my concurrence, and one which I can- | 
1 I want, sir, none of | 
North Carolina, T felt unwilling to remain silent |) the Mexican territory; my constituents do not | 


If we | 
are called on to prosecute this war for any legiti- | 
mate purpose, itis simply to obtain redress from | 
the Mexican Republic for wrongs done to our citi- | 


tance will arise, not from any unwillingness, under | 


tories and people of that Republic, without their | 


Lam not willing thus to acquire territory from 


Indeed, he states | 


This is the question; and it addresses | 


declare war, seems to contemplate, by the language i] 





stitution says that Congress shall * declare War,”’ 


it must be deemed to intend that Congress shall the 
not merely enact that the fact exists, but shall ee thi 
forth, by a declaration such as the usage of nations ati 
sanctions, the causes of the war and the purposes ins 
for which it is waged. A mere commencement of ico 
hostilities of armies brought suddenly into conflict en 
with each other, without the prior act of the Gov. the 
ernment of either party, does not constitute war ati 
It must first receive the sanction of some autho. do 
rized declaration; and, in the case of the Mexican be 
Republic and our own, it must have received the | 
sanction of one or the other of those Governments ica 
before a state of war could exist. What, sir, was wi 
the immediate origin of this war, and how did jt be 
commence? Unquestionably it was owing to the nik 
advance of General Taylor to the Rio Grande. ab 
And the Executive, in ordering that advance, ap- th 


pears to have deliberately determined that any 
hostile act, or menace even of hostilities, to which i 


it might lead, on the part of the Mexican forces on we 
the other side of the river, should be regarded ag fo: 
amounting, in effect, to a declaration of war by the Re 
Mexican Government; and the Secretary of War co 
therefore instructed General Taylor, when he was tid 
about to approach the Rio Grande with the Ameri- for 
can army, that if he was attacked or menaced so th 
as to render it proper, in his judgment, to repel the wi 
assault, he was not to act merely on the defensive, ini 
but to carry on ** aggressive operations,’’ “ and, tre 
if deemed practicable and expedient, to take and go 
hold possession of Matamoros and other places in sf 
Mexico.” That, sir, was the language of the ti 
Secretary of War when ordering General Taylor of 
to advance on the Rio Grande, while Congress was th 
in session, and peace was subsisting between the he 
United States and Mexico—a measure of which it de 
is apparent he contemplated at the time aggressive ju 
war as the probable result. Unquestionably, sir, te 
it would not have been the duty of General Tay- Ww 
‘lor, if attacked or menaced by a hostile army, th 
simply to ward off the impending blow, and await 
another attack. The principles of self-defence w 
' would have justified him in every measure deemed 7 
| necessary for the protection and security of his ud 
command. 
But by what authority, I ask, was he authorized i 
by the Executive, in anticipation of his advance to S 
' the Rio Grande, to do more than this—not only to 
do all that might be necessary or proper for de- n 
_ fence, but to engage in ‘* aggressive operations” in u 
| Mexico? And yet it must be obvious to all who 
| will read the correspordence, that from the time ( 
General Taylor was ordered to move to the Rio t 
| Grande, every rr he was directed to take was 
| with the view and expectation that it might lead a 
| to hostilities; and, in that event, to the prosecution v 
| of an aggressive war. [ will not now oceupy the ; 
| time of the Senate by referring minutely to the cor- 
| respondence showing this to have been the design 
| of the Government; but no one can read it with ’ 
| attention and mistake the object. I refer particu- ; 
|| larly to the letters of the Secretary of War to Gen- ; 
| eral Taylor, under date of August 30, 1845, of Jan- , 
‘| uary 13, and March 2, 1846. ‘ 
| Now, I deny that it was in the power of the Ex- | 
|, ecutive department of the Government to authorize 
the commanding general to engage in ‘‘ aggressive 
_operations.”” Everything that was necessary to 
repel the attack of a foreign enemy, or to defend ' 
| the army of General Taylor it was the duty of 
|| the Executive to authorize the commanding gen- . 
| eral todo. But to carry on ‘‘aggressive opera- I 
‘| tions’’ implies something more; it implies a deter- 
|| mination on the part of the Executive department 
|| to avail itself of the first movement of hostility or ; 
|| menace, as a justification for open and aggressive ‘ 
'| warfare for other purposes, upon the territories of 
| 


a sister Republic. This, sir, pertains to Congress, 
and to Congress alone. Would Congress at that 
time have declared this war for the purpose of ob- 
taining satisfaction from the Mexican Republic of 
the claims of our citizens? No one believes it. It 
would be inconsistent with the whole course of 
policy that has been pursued, and the conventions | 
that have been formed and acted upon by both 
Governments, with regard to these claims. In 1839, 
the two Governments entered into a convention for 
the adjustment of the claims of our citizens. In 
1843 there was another convention, and in 1844 
another, which was only left incomplete. by the 
'| interruption of diplomatic relations, occasioned by 
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the annexation of Texas. Sir, at the very time that 
this Government was taking steps for the annex- 
ation of Texas, the Mexican Government, accord- 
ing to the statement of our own minister at Mex- 
ico, was adopting all the means in its power to | 
enable it to meet its engagements; and but for 
the consequences which resulted from the annex- 
ation of Texas to this Union, there can be little 
doubt that the terms of that convention would have 
been faithfully fulfilled. 

Although itis unquestionably true that the Mex- 
ican Government has committed many and flagrant 
wrongs upon our citizens—wrongs which have 
been aggravated by her long and unreasonable de- 
nial of justice, during a period when she had the 
ability to make satisfaction for them, I am never- 
theless of the opinion that Mexico also was not 
without just cause of complaint against our own 
Government in respect to the measures which 
were pursued, against her earnest remonstrances, 
for the annexation of Texas while at war with that 
Republic. And, in my opinion, these causes of 
complaint have a material bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to the terms which it would be honorable 
for us to demand, and just for Mexico to yield, in 
the settlement of this controversy. When Texas 
was annexed to this Union, and when the prelim- 
inary steps for annexation were taken, we had a 
treaty of peace with Mexico which bound us in 
good faith to do nothing to violate its letter or | 
spirit. I have said, that at te time of the annexa- | 
tion of Texas, in disregard of the remonstrances | 
of the Mexican minister, there is reason to believe 
that Mexico was exerting herself to the utmost of 
her power, involved as she was with her immense 
debt of $150,000,000, to come to an honorable ad- | 
justment and satisfaction of our claims. In Sep- 
‘tember, 1844, the American minister at Mexico | 
wrote to Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of State, | 
that the two last instalments were paid, and 

“That he was inclined to believe that that Government | 
would thereafter be more prompt in meeting its engagements 
under the treaty than it had heretofore been ; andif it should | 
turn out otherwise, it will be owing to a real inability to raise 
the means.’? 

And in a letter dated July 2, 1845, he says, that | 
in an interview with Santa Anna on the 12th of | 
September— 


‘He assured him that he had caused arrangements to be 
made which would enable the Government to meet the fu- 
ture instalments promptly as they fell due.”? 


And Santa Anna himself, in a letter to Charles 
Callaghan, of New York, dated Havana, Novem- 
ber 19, 1845, declares— 

«That as the treasury, at the period when he entered into 
office, was but a skeleton, he imposed a forced loan on the || 
whole nation; so that each and every one of the citizens | 
should contribute according to his means, to the payment of | 
a debt which had already become sacred to Mexico.”’ 

Our recognition of the independence of Texas 
was rightful, and gave no just cause of complaint 
to Mexico. She was in fact independent, and 
whether so de jure or not, it was not for us to in- | 
quire. But it was no less the right of Mexico, if | 
she deemed it proper, to continue her war with 
Texas till it should be terminated by a satisfactory 
treaty of peace. And our treaty obligations of 
friendship with Mexico were incompatible with an 
alliance with her enemy, much more with her in- 
corporation into the Union. 

Such was the opinion of President Van Buren 
and his administration in 1837, when the first 
proposition was made for the annexation of Texas: 

* So long,” said Mr. Forsyth, in his answer to General 
Hunt, “as Texas shall remain at war, while the United 
States are at peace with her adversary, the proposition of 
the ‘Texan minister plenipotentiary necessarily involves the 
question of war with that adversary. The United States are 
bound to Mexico by a treaty of amity and commerce, which 
will be scrupulously observed on their part so long as it ean 
be reasonably hoped that Mexico will perform her duties and 
respect our rights under it. The United States might justly 
be suspected of a disregard of the friendly purposes of the 
compact, if the overture of General Hunt were to be even 
reserved for future consideration, as this would imply a dis- 
position On Our part to espouse the quarrel of Texas with 
Mexico—a disposition wholly at variance with the spirit of 
the treaty, with the uniform policy and the obvious welfare 
of the United States.” 

When, in 1845, the United States, regardless of 
these considerations and of the remonstrances of 
the Mexican minister, identified her interests with 
those of Texas, while the latter Republic was at 
war with Mexico, it cannot be denied that Mexico 
had some cause to suspend her diplomatic inter- | 
Cpurse. The grievances of which she complained 


| 
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were deeply felt by her people—the more deeply, 
because the avowed object of the United States 
was to perpetuate the domain of slavery over the 
immense and fertile regions which Mexico had 
declared should be forever free. This was clearly 
avowed in all the correspondence of our Government 
with the public functionaries of Texas; and indeed 
it was distinctly declared hy Mr. Upshur, then 
Secretary of State, in his letter to Mr. Murphy 
of the 8th of August, 1843, that few calamities 
could befall this country more to be deplored than 
the abolition, under British influence, of domestic 
slavery in Texas. 

What could be adapted in a higher degree to 
excite feelings of deep and settled hostility in the 
minds of the Mexican people than to witness the 
consummation of the dismemberment of their Re- 
public by the annexation of Texas to the Union 


for such a cause? 


Yet, notwithstanding the war continued between 


| Mexico and Texas—notwithstanding the right of 
| Mexico to resubjugate Texas if she could have 


been distinctly acknowledged by our Government— 
the annexation of Texas was deemed so important 
for the protection of the peculiar institutions of the 


| South, that the United States were willing to effect 


iteven at the hazard of war. Its value was deemed 
incalculable, and the emergency too pressing to 
wait for consent. 

But though the annexation of Texas gave just 
cause of complaint to Mexico, as an act incompat- 
ible with our treaty stipulations, it did not, in my 


| opinion, create, though it gave occasion for, the | 


war which now exists between Mexico and the 

United States. Texas, from the time of her an- 

nexation, ceased to be a Power capable of holding 
| relations of peace or war. Her separate existence 

was merged in the Union; and it was for Mexico 

to decide wh@her she would regard a measure 

which deprived her of the power of resubjugating 
| her revolted province or of treating with her on the 
terms of separation, as an act of war on our part 
or not. 

She had a substantial interest in thus holding 
on to her revolted province; for Mexico was at 
that time indebted to a vast amount—an amount 
estimated by Mr. Slidell at one hundred and fifty | 


|| millions of dollars—and Texas, as a member of the | 


Confederacy, was justly bound for her share, as 
well as for the claims of our own citizens, most of 
which originated long anterior to the separation of 
Texas. By the annexation of Texas, and her in- 
corporation into this Union, the necessary result 


_ was, that she lost the character of a nation capable || 
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any interruption of the amicable relations which 
then existed between the two Governments. I be- 
fieve that to have been the intention of this Gov- 
ernment originally, whether it was so when Mr. 
Slidell was sent to Mexico or not. 

In regard to the instructions given to Mr. Sli- 
dell T am not at liberty to speak, except so far as 


| the President, in his message to Congress, has in- 


formed us. The President says that Mr. Slidell 
was authorized to come to a fair settlement upon 
liberal terms. Those terms, of course, were never 
|} communicated to the Mexican Government, be- 
cause they refused to recognize Mr. Slidell in the 
capacity of a resident minister, in which he was 
sent, instead of that of a commissioner ad hoc, in 
which character alone the tottering government of 
Herrera had agreed to receive him. Sir, it is a 
remarkable fact, that at the very time—November, 
1845—when Mr. Slidell was sent, as a minister of 
peace, to renew our diplomatic relations with 
Mexico, ostensibly with a view to an amicable 
adjustment, the Administration also sent Captain 
Gillespie **to watch over American interests in 
California.”” And if we are to reason as to mo- 
tives from results, it was with a view to a revolu- 
| tionary movement in that department, with the 
ultimate design of annexing it to the United States, 
Now, if the mission of Mr. Slidell was really a 
mission of peace, if it was desjgned as such, it 
seems to me that the course pursued by the Ad- 
ministration in sending General Taylor to the Rio 
Grande and Captain Gillespie to California is in- 
dicative of a very different spirit on the part of 
this Government, though without any act of the 
American Congress to warrant it. It wears the 
appearance, certainly, of an intention on the part 
of the Administration to bring on a war. As the 
result of that policy, the country became involved 
in war. [Tam not now going to inquire minutely 
into the manner in which the war commenced. [ 
look at the general causes which were brought to 
bear upon the policy of the two Governments, and 
to the results which they produced. But when 
war was declared by Congress in consequence of 
_ the conflict which ensued between the two armies 
| stationed on opposite sides of the Rio Grande, the 
question arose, what were the equitable and just 
terms for settling the controversy? ‘Texas, before 
she came into the Union, as we have been inform- 
ed, was at one time prepared to stipulate for the 
payment of five millions of dollars to British bond- 
holders towards the payment of the public debt, 
if Mexico could be induced thereby to recognize 


} 


her independence. Coming into this Union, she is 


i 


of having relations with foreign governments, and || relieved from this obligation, and Mexico is left 
became so merged in our own, that Mexico lost the || to bear the burden of the whole debt, including the 
| power of enforcing upon her a just contribution | claims of our citizens, which was before a common 

for the payment of her share of the indebtedness || charge upon all the departments of that Republic. 
ofthe Republic. Did it follow that because Texas || Mexico has a right, then—a right which justice 

had good cause of revolt against Mexico, good || requires this Government to recognize—to expect 
cause to recede from the Confederacy of which she || that, in any estimate that may be made of her 


had been a member, she could so leave it as to || claims at the inception of the war, the obligations 
throw the whole burden of the public debt upon 


|| of Texas for the liabilities of Mexico, at the time of 
| the remaining States? No, sir; no such claim could || her annexation to the Union, should be fairly con- 
be set up by Texas any more than by any State in || sidered. Well, sir, what else is there that exico 
this Union under similar circumstances... When, | could fairly claim to have taken into the account? 
therefore, we received Texas into this Union, we || The President has declared that to the United 
received her under such circumstances as, between || States the annexation of Texas was a boon of 
us and Mexico—a nation with whom we were at || incalculable value. Te the same extent that it 
| peace—imposed, at least in my view, an obligation a a ve to the van ote ake it ae = a 
upon us to adjust this matter in regard to the lia- || loss to Mexico—a loss to be fairly considered in 
| bilities of Texas upon fair and equitable terms. If | the adjustment of the controversy? Now, 1 be- 
“on a question of policy connected with the institu- | lieve that when the instructions given to Mr. 
| tions of the United States; if for the protection or | Shannon shall be communicated to us, it will ap- 
“extension of the peculiar institutions of any sec- | pear that our Government were then willing to 
| tion of our country, the annexation of Texas to adjust, in a spirit of liberality, the incipient con- 
| the Union was deemed essential; if the ey eo in ee and wes wane a on, 
| was so pressing and the fear of foreign influence | to the annexation OF Lexas without the hazara 0 
| So great as to induce us to risk the hazard even of | conflict. What more, then, do we now ask? 
a war to effect it, surely the Government of the | What were the limits of Texas at the time of 
United States should be prepared to treat with Prshovargy rang & *E'Cerolina (Mr. = pyro 
Mexico in a spirit of liberality. They were so | Senator from South Carolina |Mr. buTLER} tha 
prepared, and  parbeodtre no doubt that it was the | pou had no — wees out eee to the 
design of the Government at that time to deal with |, Government of the United States beyond her origi- 
| her justly and liberally, so far forth as an injury — a a the territory then in "i — 
| of this character could be repaired by a pecuniary | and actual possession. exas revolted as a de- 
consideration. I have said before, and I will re- | partment of the MexicanGovernment. She right- 
peat it, I do not believe that the Government of {ear revolted and maintained her independence 
the United States at that time intended that war || within the boundary which originally pertained to 
should be the result. I believe they intended to, her. All thatsheclaimed to have acquired beyond, 
satisfy Mexico for the injury they had done her || she must have acquired by conquest. And to the 
by the annexation of Texas, and te do,it without |! validity of such a title, it is esssential that the whole 
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of the territory thus claimed must have been in 
actual possession and under the absolute control of 
the conquering party, and abandoned by the power 
which originally claimed it. So far as the unoccu- 
pied territory is concerned, the possession and title 
are presumed sull to pertain to the Government to 
which it belonged before the contest. Byat General 
Taylor tells us, that between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, he found a Mexican custom-house, 
Mexican villages, and Mexican officers, and that 
a deputation from the Mexican department of Tam- 
ailipas warned him not to advance. He wasalso 
directed by our own Government, in making his 
advance, to respect the posts in the occupancy of 
Mexican forces and the Mexican settlements over 
which Texas did not exercise jurisdiction, and to 
five assurances to the people on the east bank of 
the Rio Grande that they would not be interfered 
with in respect to their property, their personal 
rights, or religious privileges. Why was he so 
instructed, unless it was recognized at the time as 
being a Mexican population? The people aban- 
doned their cotton-fields and fled at his approach, 
Whiy did they fly, unless they were Mexicans? No, 
sir; there is not, in my judgment, a plausible pre- 
tence of right on the part of Texas, at that time, 
to territory lying between the two rivers, except im 
the immediate neighborhood of the Nueces. Be- 
tween the river and the Rio Grande there was an 
immense tract of country, without population, 
which had not passed under the dominion of the 
Texan Government. That territory is now in the 
possession of the United States. Texas, since her 
annexation to the Union, haa been permitted to 
exercise jurisdiction over it. The Governmentof 
the United States has also extended its jurisdiction 
over it, by the establishment of post reads; and 
other acts of Congress have been passed since the 
war commenced, recognizing it asa part of the 
State of Texas. 

Now, sir, in the settlement between the United 
States and Mexico, [ ask, if we obtain a relinquish- 
ment of all claims which the Government of Mex- 
ico and the department of Tamaulipas may have to 
this territory between the Rio Grande and the 
Nueces, and also, in addition to this, the right to 
the navigation of the 


shall we not have a fair equivalent in value to the 
claims of our citizens, now reduced in amount to a 
little more than five millions of dollars? In addi- 
tion to this, a large amount has been collected by 
the army in Mexico from the revenues of that 
Republic and from contributions levied on the peo- 
ple by order of the President, which ought to be 
regarded asa fund for the payment of the awards in 
favor of our citizens, for which the taxes thus seized 
and appropriated without lawful authority were 
pledged by the convention of January, 1843. 

These, sir, are my views in regard to what is 
just between the United States and the Mexican 
Republic in the settlement of this controversy. As 
to any claims of territorial cession, for which a 
price is to be paid in money to Mexico, I deny, 
sir, either that this Government has a right to de- 
mand such cession, or that it would be proper or 
lawful for Mexico to make it. Mexico, it is con- 
ceded, has no public domain. The departments 
of New Mexico and California, which the Presi- 
dent desires to dissever from the Mexican Repub- 
lic, and in right of conquest or cession to annex to 
our own, are members of that confederacy, in the 
same manner as the States of this Union are united 
in ourown. What, then, is their relation to that 

tepublic? In the message of the President of De- 
cember 8, 1846, he says: 

“In the year L224 Mexico established a federal constitu- 
tien, under which the Mexican Republic was composed of a 
number of sovereign States, contederated together ina fed- 
eral umon similar t) our own. Each of these States had its 
own executive, legislature, and judiciary, and for all, except 
federal purposes, was as independent of the General Govern- 
ment, and that of the other States, as is Pennsylvania and 
Virginia under our Consutution.” 

That censtitution is now in force. It confers no 
power on the Republic to dismember itself or to 
cede away its confederate States. I have hereto- 
fore had occasion to refer to the law of nations on 
this subject, as stated by Vattel and other Euro- 
pean publicists of approved authority. IT ask the 
indulgence of the Senate, while I refer to the sol- 
emn acts of some of our own State Legislatures, 
and to the opinions expressed by some of our most 


tio Grande, which General |! 
Taylor was instructed not to attempt to enforce, 
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eminent statesmen. On the 9th of February, 1830, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts declared by 
solemn resolution— 


“That the Government of the United States has no consti- | 
tutional right to cede any portion of the territory of the States | 


composing this Union to any foreign Power, orto deprive any 
State ofany land or other property without the consentotsuch 
State previously obtained; and that any act purporting to have 
such effect would be wholly null and void, and im no way 
obligatory upon the government or people of either of the 
said States.’’ 


The Legislature of the State of Maine, on the 
28th of February, 1839, 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
does not invest the General Government with unlimited 
and atsolute powers, but confers only a special and modi- 
tied sovereignty, without authority to cede to a foreign Power 
any portion of termlory belonging to a State without its con- 
sent.’? 

The same doctrine, after a full discussion in the 
cabinet council of General Washington, by Mr. 
Jefferson and General Hamilton, was affirmed and 
maintained in the instructions to Messrs. Carmi- 
chael and Short, prepared by Mr. Jefferson, as 
Secretary of State, on the 18th of March, 1792, in 


which the right of this Government to dismember | 


itself and to cede a portion of its territory to 
another Government is emphatically denied. 

I will not occupy the time of the Senate by ad- 
verting more particularly to documents which have 
heretofore been alluded to, and are well known to 
the Senate. But, sir, I ask, for what purpose do 


we want Mexico to cede to us this territory? What | 


great national interest requires the cession? Has 
Congress ever passed an act authorizing the Ex- 
ecutive Government to purchase it, or obligating 


itself in any manner to prosecute the war for the | 


acquisition of territory? Has Congress declared 
any great public object to exist rendering it neces- 
sary or proper to acquire possession of this terri- 
tory? No, sir; the only act that Congress has passed 
on the subject is contained in the joint resolution for 
the annexation of Texas, prescribing, as acondition 
of her admission into the Union, that the State be 
formed subject to the adjustment by this Govern- 


ment of all questions of boundary that may arise | 


with other Governments. Did Congress at that 
time expect an enlargement of her territory? If so, 
why was Texas required to concede the right to this 
Government to settle the question of her boundary 
wiih the Government of Mexico? If the Govern- 
ment of the United States then intended to assert 
an indefeasible right to the territory extending to 
the Rio Grande, surely they would not have 
required the consent of ‘Texas to the settlement of 
the boundary. No, sir; it was the expectation of 
Congress, at that time, that this question might be 
settled by taking less than Texas had included in 
her claim, by constituting what is called the * stu- 
pendous desert’’ between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande the boundary; and therefore it was required 
that Texas should give her consent. But has Con- 
gress in any manner sanctioned the project of add- 
ing New Mexico and California to the States of this 
Union? Is Congress prepared to carry on a war 
for the purpose ot compelling Mexico to cede them? 
This, sir, is a question which, in my judgment, 
pertains to Congress, in coéperation with the treaty- 
making power, to decide, and not to the Executive 
alone; for 1 hold that the Government of the United 
States cannot, for any purpose, add territory froma 
foreign nation, unless it be for the accomplishment 
of some great national purpose, recognized by the 
Constitution as one for which it is the duty of the 
Government to provide. If it be deemed necessary 
for the purposes of defence, or for the protection 
of any great national interest for which Congress 
is authorized by the Constitution to legislate, that 
foreign territory should be annexed, it is for Con- 
gress to decide whether such necessity exists before 
the Executive can be justified in treating for its 
acquisition. But for the purpose of bringing new 
States into the Union, or of extending our free 


institutions to a foreign population, the acquisition | 
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_ment—that additional territory should be acquired 


by peaceful negotiation, as was done in the case of 
the purchase of Louisiana. The immense and 
fertile regions of the West had no outlet for their 
commerce. The inhabitants were discontented and 
restless, and it was evident they could be retained 
in the Union only by the acquisition of the rieht ty 
navigate the Mississippi. That right could only 
be obtained by the purchase of Louisiana, M;, 
Jefferson availed himself of a fortunate opportunity 
to acquire it, though he did not regard the purchase 
as justified by any power conferred by the Consti- 
tution. It was approved by Congress, and ratified 
by the acquiescence of the American people. 

The acquisition of Florida was justified on a 
similar principle, and Texas was received into the 
Union by an act of Congress, on the pretence— 
whether well founded or not, it is not my purpose 
now to inquire—that it was essential to the pro- 


| tection of a national interest. 


But for the annexation of New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia to the Union no such necessity exists, 
Their territories are comparatively of little value, 
and their acquisition is connected with no great 
public interest. New Mexico has been settled 
more than two hundred years. The soil, except 
on the immediate borders of the Rio Grande, is 
barren and unproductive. Her population is of 


| the most degraded character, and is believed to 
| have attained the maximum whieh the country 


| can people. 


can support. Its population have no bond of sym- 
pathy to unite them with our own, and are totally 
unfitted to be invested with the power of aiding 
in the Government of this Union, and the regula- 
tion of the great commercial interests of the Ameri- 
Every acre of land within the limits 
of New Mexico capable of being applied, by irri- 
gation, to agricultural purposes, is already occu- 
pied. The climate is such as to prevent those 
modes of cultivation which are congenial to the 
habits of our people. The country is fit only for 
the residence of a Mexican or Indian population, 


/ such as has occupied it from its earliest settle- 


eR 


of territory is not warranted by the Constitution. | 


If the power exists in the Government of the United 
States, it isa power which must be found in the 
Constitution, either as specifically granted or as 
essential or proper to carry into effect other powers 
which are granted. It may be essential to the 
security of a nation that a lawless and dangerous 
neighbor should not only be punished, but deprived 
of his point of attack. It may be essential to the 


| preservation of a nation—to prevent its dismember- 
. 


ment. 

In regard to California, with the exception of 
the bay of San Francisco and the valley of the 
Sacramento, all who have explored that region 
agree that the territory is worthless. ** Its interior 
(says Colonel Frémont) is littlhe known. It is 
called a desert, and, from what I saw of it, sterility 
may be said to be its prominent characteristic. It 
is peopled but miserably and sparsely. Humanity 
is there in its lowest form; the rabbit is the largest 
animal known in this desert, the wild sage tree 
their only wood. In extent it is said that it cannot 
be less than four or five hundred miles in each 
direction.”” Now, I ask, if we could compel Mex- 
ico to sell, or cede to us without buying, those 
territories, for what national purpose do we want 
them? Have we not an immense quantity of fer- 
tile land which has been for years in the market? 
The rich valleys of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri and other tributary streams are yet to a great 
extent unoccupied, and will be for years and years 
to come. Why do we want to purchase those 
immense wastes and add them to our already ex- 
tended territories? Sir, it has been truly said that 
this Government would not in fifty years be able 
to realize fifty thousand dollars from any land that 
it could sell in those territories. San Francisco 
may indeed be valuable for 08 yy connected 
with commerce, but that place could be much more 
advantageously acquired by pacific negotiation. 
But in what, lame does the acquisition of these 
territories by purchase differ from acquisition by 
conquest ? apens them to be valuable, and that 
we were about to pay for them more than they 


| were worth: the Mexican Republic, as we learn 


from their public documents, have manifested very 


' great reluctance to ceding any portion of those ter- 


ritories. ‘They urged that the population of New 
Mexico was loyal to their Government, and that 
it was incompatible with the principles upon which 
their confederacy was based, and with the dictates 
of common justice to that people, to cede them with 
their territory to the United States. How can this 
doctrine be gainsayed by us? She is a sister Re- 
public, constituted on the same principles as our 
own. How does a cession, forced from Mexico 


for a price, with the presence of our armies in her 
| midst, differ in any respect from conquest? 


I am, then, opposed to sending this additional 
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force to Mexico, because 1 am opposed to the only 
purpose for which, in my judgment, such a force 
can be required. 1 hold a war of conquest, for the 
purpose of acquiring dominion over another peo- 
ple, to be utterly inconsistent with the genius of 
our Government and the principles on which it is 
founded. But, sir, if I could resort to it in any 
case, | would scorn to do it at the expense ofa 
feeble enemy like Mexico. How much more hon- 
orable would it be for this great nation to lift up 
our sister Republic, now crushed to the earth by the 
power of our arms, and ina spirit of magnanimity 
and generosity to say to her, we will ask you for 
nothing but justice. Wedecunatetibe insttieden 
of our citizens we desire reparation and indemnity; 
but we scorn to take advantage of the position in 
which the fortune of war has placed us, to extort 
a bargain or assert a claim to which, on the prin- 
ciples of your own constitution and ours, you have 
no power to yield. But, sir, so far from it being 
a desirable object to acquire these territories, to be 
incorporated as States into our Union, if it were 
left to me to decide upon the acquisition, I would 
pay millions to get rid of them, rather than pay a 
dollar for their possession. Not only will the ac- 
quisition be injurious to us by bringing new States 
into the Union, with a population utterly unfitted 
to the exercise of power in our Government, but 
it will necessarily introduce causes of domestic dis- | 
quiet and disunion, which will agitate this country 
from one end of it to the other. The free States, 
sir, will never consent to any further extension of 
the inequality of slave representation. The ques- | 
tion of freedom or slavery in these territories must, 
therefore, speedily come up to be discussed and | 
settled as a great political question—a question of 
power arising out of the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, of the most exciting and agitating char- 
acter. | 


What great national interest requires this vast 
accession to our territories? Have we not already 
so increased our domain that the old thirteen States 
have become almost insignificant in their dimen- 
sions in comparison with its vast extent? Why 
should we then compel a foreign people to dissever 
the ties of allegiance which bind them to the Gov- 
ernment of their choice, to associate them with one 
that is alien to all the sympathies and habits of 
their race? Sir, there is no principle of public pol- | 
icy or of justice that requires it, and, in my judg- 
ment, it is not warranted by the Constitution of the 
United States. But look for a moment at the ex- 
pense that such an acquisition of territory will ne- 
cessarily entail upon us. Many fierce and warlike 
tribes of Indians now roam over the vast regions | 
between the western border of New Mexico and 
the Pacific. Their predatory habits have led them 
into almost continual conflict with the neighboring 
Mexican population. These it would become at | 
once our duty to restrain or subdue. An addition | 
to our standing army of at least five thousand men, 
at a cost of four or five millions of dollars, would 
immediately become necessary. And who can fail 
to see, that with a standing army kept up for such 
a purpose, amidst a restless border population, we | 
should soon become involved in other controver- 
sies with the neighboring Mexican population, lead- 
ing to other wars of acquisition and conquest? 

How will justice be administered to our people 
when these hon additions are made to our terri- | 
tory?) The Constitution has provided but one Su- 
preme Court, and that court is now unable to ad- 
minister justice to its numerous suitors short of | 
two or three years from the time when their suits | 
are entered on its docket. New systems of laws | 
will have-to be learned and administered by our || 
judges, and it will be utterly impossible for that | 
court, however incessantly it may be occupied, to 
fulfill the great duty imposed by the Constitution, 
and which it was one of its highest purposes to | 
secure, of the speedy administration of justice to | 
the people of the United States. Sir, the capacity || 





of a government to administer justice to the people | 
in its court of dernier resort furnishes a natural | 
oa toits territory. Ours has already passed that 
imit. 

If we compel Mexico to cede to us the portions | 
of her territories which the President now desires, 1 
where, I ask, are we to stop? To what new wars || 
will the desire for foreign conquest lead us next? | 
To what new acquisitions will the attention of our | 


people be directed? ‘To Canada, to Cuba, or to the i 


| we not regiments enough already formed, to which 
| volunteers who desire to make sacrifices for their 


'| correct. 


| I did. 


the army bill, that in presenting it, I should not 


| that these would be introduced by others. 
further, that the discusson of the great topics of | 


| it would be as earnestly met, and easily repelled. 
| must say to the honorable Senator from Delaware, || 


| from them the conclusion, that I had constituted || 
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conguest of other States of the Mexican Republic, 
bringing with them fresh causes of domestic dis- 


' quiet and disunion? 


If the lust of dominion is to go on unchecked, 
and conquest is to be hereafter deemed a legitimate 
mode of acquisition—if this principle, asserted in 
a resolution now pending before the Senate, ts 
to be regarded as established American doctrine, 
with the sanction of statesmen who have hitherto 
denounced it as destructive to our institutions, no 
power will hereafter exist in the Government to 
restrain the cupidity of our citizens. New wars 
will be stimulated, and while the old States of the 
Union will be shorn of the influence they once 
possessed in the Government established by our 
fathers ‘* to secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity,’’ we shall go on, under 
the guidance of the representatives of a people who 


/never drank at the fountains of the Revolution, 


conquering and to conquer, till our ‘* manifest des- 
tiny’’ is fulfilled. What that destiny will be it re- 
quires no prophet to foretell. 

In whatever view I have been able to consider 


| this question, I can perceive nothing to commend | 


to my judgment the pclicy of sending an additional | 
army into Mexico to compel that conquered Repub- 
lic to cede to us the territory which the President 
requires. 

but, sir, if such an object was desirable, have we 
not now in Mexico an army capable of enlarge- 
ment, under its present organization, to sixty thou- 
sand men? Have we not officers enough, without | 
employment, now traversing the country at their 
leisure, to perform the duty of enlistment? Have 


country on the altar of patriotism may attach them- 
selves? What need, then, of passing the present || 
bill for the creation of additional regiments? Sir, 
I can see no other object to be gained by it but the 
distribution of an immense amount of Executive 
patronage, to which I am utterly opposed. It 
already endangers the liberties of the country. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


| 
—_— | 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


{x rue Senate or THe Unirep States, 


Friday, March 17, 1848. 

Mr. CASS said: 

Mr. Presipent: Before I proceed to the more 
serious part of my undertaking, 1 beg to make a 
few remarks somewhat personal to myself. And | 
I am induced to do so in consequence of an allusion 
made the other day by my friend from Delaware, 
[Mr. Crayron,] (for I am sure he will permit me to 
call him such,) and which, I frankly confess, I did | 
not take in very good part. The Senator said I | 
was, or had constituted myself, the champion of the 
Administration, and that I had blown a trumpet 
and uttered a note of defiance—that I had thrown 
down a glove, which he, in the spirit, | presume of | 
chivalry, had taken up. Now, sir, all this is in- | 
I gave no challenge; I assumed no cham- 
pionship; I uttered no note of defiance. The very 
thing, which the Senator from Delaware supposes 
was the very thing I feel I could not have 
had the folly to do. I said, on the introduction of 


touch any of the disputed points which divide our | 
two great political parties, but I thought, from | 
appearances, which could not be misapprehended, | 


I said 


the day, respecting the war, could not be avoided, | 
though I had hoped they would be postponed till | 
this necessary bill was passed; but that at any 
rate, however severe might be the attack, I trusted 


This is the substance of my remarks, sir, and I 
that he has nota little surprised me by deducing | 
myself the champion of the Administration, and | 


that I had ee on a controversy by the very | 
terms, with which I disclaimed any such intention, 


| been unanimously confirmed. 


| terize his intellectual labors. 








Why, sir, I knew all this would come, and so did 
every member of the Senate. I knew that the | 
course of the Administration would be severely | 





° 
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assailed on the other side of the Chamber, and my 
conviction was not the less certain, that it would be 
promptly meton this side and easily repelled. Bat 
I trust TP did not say, certainly I did not think, it 
would be repelled by me. I knew that task was 
committed to better hands than mine. [knew there 
were faithful sentinels on this side of the Senate; 
able and experienced statesmen; prompt, powerful, 
and fearless debaters, who have passed much of 
their lives in these legislative encounters, and who 
would defend with energy, and I believed with 
success, those measures, which met the entire 
approbation of the great party, to which they be- 
long. Itis in no spirit of affected humility, that [ 
feel T have no right to assume the duties of mer 
like these. My life has not been passed in such 
scenes as this. The early and more active portion 
of it was spent amid the toils and privations and 
exposures of a new country, and nota little of it 
upon the very verge of civilization, and even be- 
yond it, where duties far different from those com- 
mitted to us here, called me and occupied me. A 
vote of the Senate has placed me, contrary to my 
own wishes, at the head of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and if, in the discharge of its duties, 
IT can lend any aid towards what I consider the best 
interests of my country in the situation in which 
she is placed, I shall be satisfied, without making 
the vain attempt attributed to me by the Senator 
from Delaware. So much for my championship. 
It is not my glove, which the honorable Senator 
has picked up, but his own. 

There is one subject upon which the honorable 


| Senator from Delaware challenges us all to mortal 


combat, and which he considers 








“the spring 

Of woes unnumbered ;”’ 
and that is, the permission for the return of Santa 
Anna to Mexico. I shall not enter, sir, into the 
serious defence of this measure. I leave that to 


| the President himself; and I think he placed it 


upon impregnable ground in his message on this 
subject. If not, no man is more capable of show- 
ing the failure than the Senator from Delaware; 
and as he has not done it, I may safely conclude 
that it is not to be done. But I beg leave to make 
one remark, for the consolation of all who have 


‘| made the return of Santa Anna such a peculiar 


subject of grief. He has proved himself the best 
Mexican general for us, who could have been 
selected, and has well justified the anticipations of 


| the President, if such speculations could have en- 


tered into the question of his return. Why, sir, 
if he had been nominated to the Senate, and the 
result could have been foreseen, he would have 
He has been de- 
feated in every battle he fought, lost every position 
he attempted to hold, and is now a wanderer, with- 
out power or influence, having seen his countr 
overrun, her capital taken, her armies dispersed, 
her government a fugitive, and a large portion of 
her population subjected to our dominion. I do 
not believe we could have found a general who 
would have lost more battles, abandoned more 
positions, or fled with more ignominy. 

The distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 


| {Mr. Catnoun,] in the discussion of yesterday, 


gave his opinions upon some important topics con- 


‘nected with this bill. The questions, presented by 


him are of the highest importance, and were urged 
with all that closeness and clearness which charac- 
I desire to express 
not only my dissent from his conclusions, but, as 
briefly as may be, the views that have struck me 
during the short period I have had to reflect upon 
the subject. At the very commencement, I feel a 
difficulty, which will be obvious to all that know— 
and who does not know ?—the process, at once com- 
ressed and logical, by which that Senator reaches 
kin deductions; in consequence of being compelled 
to rely upon my memory, and not having been 
able to read his speech, which has been laid upon 
our table, since we took our seats in this Chamber 
to-day. 
However I may have misapprehended him, du- 
ring the progress of his remarks, I did not misap- 
rehend him at their commencement. He began 
y asserting, that there was not a single reason in 
favor of the passage of this bill. Certainly, sir, 
this assertion is far too broad. We may differ as 
to the weight of the arguments in support of this 
measure, but to pronounce, almost ex cathedra, that 
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that there is no argument at all, which would jus- 
tify its passage, seems to be rather a bad augury 
for fair investigation. 

The Senator says it will be mischievous here, 
because it will have a tendency to alarm the money 
interest. Now,sir, I have no invidious compart- 
son to make among the various occupations of our 
community—the members of which, while labor- 
ing for themselves, are contributing also to the 
wealth of the country. Itis notmy habit. I would 
merely remark, that questions affecting the honor 
and interest of the country, in her communication 
with other nations, must be decided upon much 
higher considerations, than the effects they will 
produce upon the stock market, and upon the fluc- 
tuations, which give to its speculations the spirit, 
sometimes, of gambling, rather than of sober cal- 
culation. But, sir, ldo not agree with the Senator 
in his anticipations. If, as 1 understand him, a 
peace is necessary for the wholesome operation of 
the moneyed interests, any measures, having a tend- 
ency to promote peace, would give confidence to 
those who control it. If, sir, an overwhelming 
force were immediately raised and despatched to 
Mexico, no man can doubt but that this war would 
be immediately terminated; and the more vigor- 
ous our preparations—the more fixed our determina- 
tion to prosecute it vigorously—the more convinced 
shall we be, and the Mexican people also, that 
peace will come, and come speedily. So far from 
viewing this subject as the Senator does, I con- 
sider every step we take towards vigorous prepar- 
ations, a step towards peace; and I believe it will 
strengthen, and not weaken, the confidence of the 
moneyed men, and aid, instead of injuring, the 
money market. If we go on with a series of timid, 
irresolute, and indecisive measures, we may pro- 
long this war till doomsday. If we strike one 
vigorous stroke, we may terminate it without de- 
lay. 

‘The Senator says, also, that the passage of this 
bill will be mischievous in Mexico, because it will 
animate some of the parties, into which that un- 
happy country is divided, to increased exertions 
against us. If this be sO, it presents to me a new 
chapter in human nature. When our country is 
at war, or apparently approaching it, to put on ax 
armor and an attitude befitting the occasion, would 
be, according to this new principle of national 
intercommunication, impolitic, if not dangerous, as 
it would excite the enemy to more vigorous action. 
Mr. President, it is not thus, I have read history, 
and it is not thus that public disputes are ad 
to satisfactory termination. If in peace to prepare 
for war, is a wise sentiment—now become an ax- 
iom—certainly when hostilities have actually com- 
meneed, and two Powers are contending for the 
mastery, if one relaxes it preparations for fear of 
animating the exertions of the other, it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee to what dishonor such a course— 


whether originating in pusillanimity or false mag- | 


nanimity—must necessarily lead. 

But, sir, are there no reasons why this bill spould 
now pass? There are, sir, and very strong ones 
too--so decisive, indeed, that even the powerful 
intellect of the Senator from South Carolina has not 
been able to satisfy me, that there is one substan- 
tial objection to the measure. 

We are at war with Mexico. 
indeed, of to-day, tell us that an armistice fur two 
months has been concluded. That is liable to be 
broken, and hostilities resumed, from one day to 
another, as accident or design on the part of the 
enemy may dictate. And a proof of their bad faith, 
in a similar arrangement at the city of Mexico, 
should warn us, that little reliance can be placed 
upon these a and, indeed, the very de- 
spatch, which brought us information of the armis- 
tice, brought us also information, that it had been 
broken. And happen what may, in the mean time, 
this armistice, at the end of the term, must give 
way to hostilities, unless prolonged by mutual con- 
sent, or terminated by a peace. And certainly it 
will not be prolonged by us, unless a peace is to 
take its place. 

Now, sir, what does a wise precaution require? 


The papers, | 


It requires us to strengthen our forces in Mexico, | 


and to make the most vigorous preparation to 
prosecute the war with renewed exertion, should 
our efforts to procure a peace prove fruitless, 

You know, Mr. Preatdcet, and the Senate knows, 


_ expressed it in this Chamber. 


| a serious injury to our Confederacy. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Cass. / 


here, and gone back to Mexico, with the imprima- 
ur of this body upon it, modified, indeed, but still 
fixing terms, which will lead to peace if accepted 
by the Mexican Government. Now, sir, it may 
be accepted there, or rejected, no man can tell 
which. The Government is unstable, the people 
intractable and turbulent, and the country split into 
factions, warring againstone another, ahaa con- 
tending for supremacy. In such a state of things, 
what is our duty? It is, as I have already said, 
to be prepared for contingencies, and to recom- 
mence our military operations with the utmost 
vigor, as soon as the war recommences, if that 
event should happen. 

But, in the second place, the very preparation 
we make may be the reason for rendering its em- 
ployment unnecessary. If the Government and 
people of Mexico see, by the measures which we 
have taken here, that there is an absolute deter- 
mination to overrun and overcome their country, 
that would furnish a strong motive for their acqui- 
escence in the terms of peace. 
would encourage them to resist, so, renewed exer- 
tions on our part would show them the futility of 
resistance, and leave them no hope, but in doing us 
justice. So much for the reasons in favor of the 
passage of this bill. The force it contemplates to 
raise may not be wanted. In that event, it will 
not be organized, and no injury will be done. It 
may be wanted, and in that event, it will be ready 
for such contingencies, as may eee. 

The Senator from South Carolina says, that 
when the President, in his annual message, asked 


' for this force, he did so in order to be able to pros- 


ecute the war more vigorously, and that to vote fer 


this bill is to give a pledge, that this should be done. | 


This may be so, sir; but whether so or not, I am 


As our relaxation . 


ready to give any necessary pledge upon the sub- , 


ject. The Senator is not in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, even should we fail in our 
efforts to obtain a peace. What are his views upon 
this subject, sir? He says, that at the commence- 
ment of the session, the opinion was spreading 
everywhere, that the whole of Mexico should be 
annexed to the United States; but that since that 
time, achange has been going on—the result, I 
suppose, of our discussions—and that the acquisi- 
tion of the whole Mexican territory is no longer 
desired. 
ever upon this subject. I believe the prevailing 
sentiment is now, just what it has been during the 
whole progress of these hostilities. The Senator, 
in his remarks upon this subject some two or three 
months since, when asked for the proof, that the 
acquisition of all Mexico was desired by the Amer- 


For my part, sir, I see no change what- | 


ican people, referred to one or two demonstrations, | 


that had taken place at one or two public meetings, 
but failed to produce theslightest evidence, as in- 
deed there was none, that the American people had 
determined upon this great experiment. 
timent prevailed then, and prevails yet, that we 
may be compelled to make it, by the obstinate in- 
justice of the Mexicans, and that, if we cannot 


minate it by taking possession of their country, 


kind of a government, to provide for its internal 
security. 

Well, sir, this state of things may come, but I 
hope not. But it will not be prevented by speeches 
and resolutions in this body. 
by much higher events. For myself, my opinion 
has been unchanged, and I have several times 
I think the anni- 
hilation of the Mexican Government and the an- 
nexation of the whole Mexican territory would be 
I see great 


| inconvenience in the measure, and many sound 


practical objections to it. But I repeat also my 
previous declaration, that I am not one of those 
who believe that even that step would be fatal to 
us. My confidence in the progress and duration 


/ of this Government is unshaken and unshakable. 

| Its destiny, under God, is committed to the people, 

and nootherearthly powercandestroy it. However 

| extensive may be the sphere of its operation, it has 
in ita spirit of vitality, growing out of the very | 
principle of its formation and objects—the will of | 

all for the good of all—which will enable it to re- 


| sist many of those shocks of time and accident, to 


The sen- | 


It will be prevented | 
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| is a very happy one, and a dream from which | 


have no wish to be awakened. 

I desire, sir, to allude to a remark made by an 
honorable Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter.) 
Some time since he addressed the Senate upon this 
subject in a speech, replete with able views and 
beautiful illustrations. It was one of those efforts 
which, while they do honor to the speaker, reflect 
honor upon all those who are associated with him 
in the discharge of the high functions, committed 
to us. While I thank him for the pleasure he gave 
me, I thank him also for his favorable notice of a 
little word I used upon that occasion. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina had said, 
that the absorption of all Mexico would be fatal to 
us. While expressing the opinion I have just re- 
iterated, that the measure would be injurious, | 
repudiated the idea that it would be fatal; and said, 
that if we were to swallow all Mexico, it would not 
kill us. Well,sir, it is a good old fashioned phrase, 
but the Senator from Virginia seemed to think that 
it required some protection, and threw over it his 


critical egis by saying it should hereafter become 


I thank the honorable Senator for his 
kind interference; but I beg to assure him, that the 
phrase had some pretensions to be a standard one, 
even before I used it, and he sanctioned it. It is 


at least as old, in our language, as the time of the 
translators of the Bible. How much more aged, [ 
_ do not stop to inquire; but in the language, whence 


our Bible was translated, it is at least thirty centu- 
ries older. ‘* Israel is swallowed up,”’ a one of 
her prophets when the throne of David was over- 
turned, and his kingdom annexed, aye, annexed, 
to the empire of Assyria. ‘* Israel is swallowed 
up.”? Now, sir, | may congratulate myself upon 
my position. Supported by the Bible and by the 


honorable Senator from Virginia, I may defy the 


| shafts of criticism, invulnerable to the heel behind 
' such bucklers ! 


The Senator from South Carolina, instead of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, proposes to with- 


_draw our troops from the other portions of the 
' Mexican country, and to establish them upon a 


line, which shall be the boundary of the territory 
which we intend to hold. This proposition has, in 


substance, been twice before made by the honora- 


ble Senator; once at the last session of Congress, 
and once some weeks since at the present. He 


| supported his views then and now with that force 


which marks his reasoning. But while he inter- 
ested, he did not convince me. There never was 


such a line, there never will be such a one. I say 


| terminate the war in any other way, we must ter- i) 


and holding it subject to our power, and with some || 


it with all deference, but with a perfect conviction 
of the truth, that such a line is impossible. That, 
which the Senator proposes, runs from the Rio 
Grande to the Passo del Norte, probably about 
eight hundred miles; and thence, with a deflection 
not necessary to notice, to the Pacific Ocean, which 
is a little less than an equal distance; making upon 
the whole route probably fifteen hundred miles. 
The force required to defend the line of the Rio 
Grande the honorable Senator does not give; but 
he thinks a small one would be sufficient. 1 have 
conversed with one of our ablest generals upon 
this subject, and he considers 20,000 men neces- 
sary to the defence of the Rio Grande frontier. 
“rom the Passo del Norte to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, the Senator from South Carolina thinks that 


| one regiment and a few small vessels of war would 


| Indians. 


ainst Mexicans and 


be an adequate protection 
vessels can have in 


Vhat effect arme 


the defence of a line, which stretches six hundred 


miles beyond them, as I do not comprehend, I will 
not stop to inquire. Their guns would probably 
command the beach, off which they might anchor, 
if they anchored near enough. ButI do not be- 
lieve, that a Mexican guerilla would place himself 
within their reach in order to cross a line open to 
him in all directions. As to the regiment, if equally 
divided, its numbers fit for duty would probably 
give one man to every mile of distance between 
the Passo and the Gulf; certainly not, more. 

In his annual message, the President has pre- 
sented with great force the objections to this prop- 
osition. I shall not repeat them, for they must be 
fresh in the recollection of the Senate. They seem 
to me to prove, beyond question, the impolicy of 
establishing such a line, and the impracticability of 
holding it. With no natural boundary; with no 


which other governments have been exposed, and || defensive stations ; (for how many could a few 
and the country knows, that a paper has arrived \| have fallen victims, If all this is a dream, sir, it || hundred men occupy and defend?) with a bound- 
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less region on both sides; with the necessity of | 


bringing supplies through long, difficult, and ex- 
posed routes; and with the ever-consuming dis- 
orders of the climate—how could such a line be 
defended with such a force? Our troops must be 
in detachments, or they can afford no protection; 
while the enemy may be in masses, and bring their 
whole force to operate upon a part of ours. 
are defeated, we are destroyed; for we have no 
reinforcements to order up, nor to fall back on. 
Our point of support might be one thousand miles 
off. If the enemy are defeated, they retire beyond 
an enchanted line, where danger cannot come. 

But after all, what good would this do, even if 
the line could be defended? How would it bring 
peace? What possible motive would the Mex- 
icans have to make peace in such a state of things ? 
They have it at all times, when they desire it; for 
the line is a Chinese wall, beyond which we may 
look indeed, but must not pass. For if we should 
pass it, we should that moment abandon our plan, 
confess its inefficiency, and commence a new sys- 
tem of operations to recover the ground from which 
we had retreated, before entering upon this danger- 
ous experiment. Weassumeourline. We take 
a position behind it, covering the country we in- 
tend to hold. It isa sine qua non; and we will not 
treat with Mexico, till she relinquishes all right to 
the region we claim. What, then, has she to gain 
by peace? No territory, for all we hold we keep; 


If we | 


no honor, for that is compromised by the cession; | 


no exemption from the evils and calamities of war, 
for she is just as secure behind the line, while the 


status quo lasts, as she would be, if a treaty were | 


signed, sealed, ratified, and promulgated. 
choose to sit still, there is peace; if she choose to 
attack us, she attacks us, and, if successful, fol- 
lows up her advantages, till she strikes a decisive 


her efforts. Such a state of things would be inter- 
minable, for anything I see. No Government could 
maintain it. No public sentiment could bear it. 
Mexico would have every motive to continue it, 


If she | 


|| faith in experience, not in experiments. 
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ease, maintained with much less difficulty, and en- 
abling us at any moment to strike where we please. 
Now, sir, if we cannot terminate this war success- 
fully, by maintaining our present base of opera- 
tions, nothing can be clearer than that we cannot 
terminate it by adopting the line proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia. A line like that, covering 


| so many degrees of a great circle of the globe, has 


never been known in military operations since the 
wars of the giants; and as our history of that pe- 
riod is rather confused, the events which then 
passed will not furnish us with any lessons, that 
can now be useful. 

As to the defence of a line between coterminous 
countries, it rests upon very plain principles. If 


| the countries are at war, one or the other, or both, 


will attempt to cross it. Neither will remain be- 
hind their line for the avowed purpose of defend- 
ing it, unless, indeed, one of them is so weak that 
offensive measures would be impracticable. If an 
irruption is made, the party making it has neces- 
sarily some military operations in view, which, if 
successful, it pursues, but if unsuccessful, it aban- 
dons and returns. The defence of the line itself, 
in this state of things, becomes a secondary object, 
yielding to ulterior considerations, involved in the 
plans of operations. An invading force, if repelled, 
must be followed, and if followed, must be pur- 
sued to its places of refuge or the battle-field, where 
the fate of arms must decide the contest. Any con- 
test between nations, involving other principles, 
would be irreconcilable with public sentiment, and 
incompatible with the plainest dictates of policy. 
No, Mr. President, let us go on in the old-fash- 
ioned way—I will not say the good old-fashioned 
way, because the term would be inapplicable and 


| improper; but I will say the approved old-fashion- 
|| ed way—and wage this war as our fathers waged 
blow; but if unsuccessful, she retires behind her | é 
barrier, and awaits a better opportunity to renew | 


war before us, and as our sons will probably wage 
it after us, if driven to this last appeal of nations. 
Let us discard these untried plans, and place our 
Let us 


| push our operations, firmly as need be, but merei- 
| fully as may be, till we have conquered enough of 


because the chances of the future might give her | 


success, and restore her territory; whereas they 


could do her no injury, and in the mean time she | 


would not put the seal to her own dishonor. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] pro- 
poses a line for a different purpose—as a base of 
military operations. 
correctly, would run considerably south of the one 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina, ac- 
commodating itself to the natural barriers of the 
country, but still stretching from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the Pacific Ocean. He estimates the force 
er to occupy and defend this line at twenty 
thousand men; and to keep that number in actual 
service, he supposes thirty thousand must be pro- 
vided for. Well, sir, this is a large force, equal to 
the force we now have in the interior of Mexico. 
I have made some inquiry from intelligent persons 
who have returned from California, respecting the 
nature of the country which these two lines would 
traverse. I find the interior of it is very little 
known, but it is certainly a broken, barren region, 
and many portions of it destitute of water. How 
troops are to be maintained under such circum- 
stances, unless at an enormous expense, I do not 
underetand; and as the Senator roposes it, not as 


a defensive line, but as a base of operations, when | 


an army once takes its positions along it, what is 
it todo? A base of operations I understand to be 
a line, along which an army moves with some defi- 
nite objects, and upon which it establishes its de- 

ots of supplies, necessary to its plan of operations. 

hese must be protected and secured, and a com- 
munication thus kept up, so that provisions and 


ammunition may be always within reach. These | 
lines of operation are bases, whence the move- | 


ments of hostile armies are made. They pene- 
trate into the country which is invaded, and are 
not lateral lines, like the one proposed by the hon- 
orable Senator, which veal run some hundreds 
of miles through a trackless forest. What is an 
army to do stationed along such a line? To push 
its operations into the enemy’s country, with a 
view to assail and overrun it? We have gota 
much better line than that now, and a much shorter 
one, too, which runs from Vera Cruz to the capi- 
tal, and whence the whole republic is open to our 
military efforts—a line supplied with vastly more 


His line, if I understand it || 


the country to overcome obstinate injustice, and 
thus to conquer a peace. 

But a principal object of the Senator from South 
Carolina seems to be, to place the Administration 
in the wrong in the measures it has directed to be 
taken, for levying contributions for the support 
and subsistence of our army in Mexico. ty do 


|| this, he has commenced with what I consider a 











| 
| 


| the army and operate upon the movements o 
' a . . 

| troops in a hostile country, nothing can be more 
| erroneous in principle, or would be more injurious 


fundamental error, that when we enter an ene-, 
my’s country in war, we take with us all the pow- | 


ers of our own Constitution. If it is meant by 


this, that an invading army has a right to exercise | 
| all the powers fairly derivable from the Constitu- 


tion, and relating toa state of war, the proposition 
is true, but entirely useless for the purpose of the 
honorable Senator’s argument. But if it is meant, 
that the guarantees of the Constitution serra ipa 

our 


in practice. The slightest reflection will satisfy 
any one, that the extension of our constitutional 


| guarantees over countries occupied by our armies 


would be utterly subversive of all the rights of 
war. 
impediments, that could not be overcome. 
provisions of the Constitution are : 


“That Congress shall have power— 
“To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisals 


and make rules and regulations concerning captures on land 


and water. 
“To raise and support armies. 
“To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” . 


The Constitution further provides that— 


“ The President of the United States shall be commander- | 


in-chief of the army and navy,” &c. 

These are all the provisions of the Constitution 
bearing upon the war-making power. 

In the whole history of our legislation there are 
but two provisions respecting the conduct of our 
forces in foreign countries, and these are coeval 
with the Government, having been first passed in 


1775, and again in 1806, and forming thus a perma- | 
ro: | 


nent part of our military code. These two 
visions are in articles fifty-one and fifty-five of the 
a and articles of war. The former declares 
that— 


‘ No officer or soldier shall do violence to any person, who || 
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brings provisions or other necessaries to the camp, garrison, 
or quarters of the forces of the United States, employed in 
any parts outof the said States, under pain of death, or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct.” 

The latter declares that— 

“ Whoever, belonging to the armies of the United States 
employed in foreign parts, shall force a safeguard, shall suc 
fer death.” 

Here is our whole written legislation, constitu- 
tional or congressional, upon this subject. 

Now, sir, like other nations, we are liable to 
war; and when engaged in it, we are entitled to 
all the rights, which that condition brings with it. 
Nor do I believe, that those rights are in the smiall- 
est tittle diminished, because we choose that our 
Chief Magistrate should wear a hat and not a 
crown, to follow out an allusion made this evening 
by a distinguished Senator. Our army, in the 
prosecution of war, enters a hostile country. What 
may it do there? Originally, in the early ages of 
the world, the right of conquest included an unlim- 
ited right to seize and dispose of the persons and 
property of all the people subjugated by its arms— 


| Hear the earliest Jewish historian : 


«And we took all his cities at that time, and utterly de- 
stroyed the men and the women, and the little ones ; of every 
city, we left none to remain.”’ 

* Only the cattle we took fora prey unto ourselves, and 
despoiled the cities, which we took.” 

In the progress of time, however, better senti- 
ments prevailed, and humanity endeavored to check, 
if not the progress of conquering armies, atleast the 
evils that followed in their train, by laying down 
rules for assuaging the calamities of war. These 
conventional rules, established by the general con- 
currence of civilized nations, now constitute that 
part of the law of nations a. to this sub- 
ject. To be sure, they are liable to be violated, 
‘and when not violated, to be narrowed in their 
operations by controlling circumstances; but their 
general obligation no one of the present family of 
nations calls in question. 

I repeat, what may our army do ina hostile coun- 
try? It may do anything eT to promote the 
objects it has in view, which is not prohibited b 
its own Government, or by the laws of nations. It 
goes forth to battle and to conquest. Its effort is 


to subdue the enemy by all the aggressive means 


it can exercise. ‘To injure him, when, how, and 
where it can, subject only to the limitation I have 
laid down, in order to compel him to accept the 
terms of peace prescribed by its Government. 

But in the practical exertion of these powers we 
are met, in limine, by a suggestion of the honora- 
ble Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. eens] 
that it is the conqueror to whom they belong, anc 
that this conqueror is the sovereign, and the sov- 
ereign in the United States is the people, who alone 
can exercise these high attributes, or at any rate 
some of them. It may be remarked, however, that 
they do not belong to the conqueror, as such, but 
to the enemy; whether an invading army is ad- 
vancing or retreating, victorious or defeated, its 
rizhts are still the same, and belong to it as long 
as the last band composing it remains in arms upon 


hostile territory. But let that pass. The Senator 
also says, that the people in this country are the 


_ sovereign. : 
| that proposition; I concede it in the fullest extent. 
We could not march a step without finding | 
The 


I shall take no issue with him upon 


It is one of the first lessons we learn after leaving 
the cradle; it is as broad in its operation as this 
broad land, and the sentiment itself is probably 
one of the last we abandon in life. But, sir, what 
then? The Senator will not require the sovereign 
people of the United States to exercise all their 


rights, either of peace or war, in person. This is 


j 


trolled by the laws they choose to establish. 


done, and must be done, by their agents, civil and 
military, who are responsible to them and con- 
And 
if our soveréign may not exercise all the just pow- 
ers of war by our military officers, which a Euro- 
pean sovereign may exercise, in person or by 
proxy, it follows that countries with monarchical 


forms of government have important rights of in- 


| dependence, which do not belong to us. I dissent, 


toto calo, from any such doctrine, and from any 
principles necessarily leading to it. We stand on 
the broad platform of national equality, and will 
not yield the smallest an of our rights to for- 
eign pretensions, royal or imperial. 
Well, sir, our army commences its operation 

It may overrun the whole hostile country, doing 
all those deeds of distress and death which it must 
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do, to a great extent, to accomplish the objects of 
jts destination. Whence does it derive the right 
to do all this, let me ask the Senator from South 
Carolina? Not from the Constitution and the 
laws, except from the general powers I have quoted 
relaung to war; for there 1s not a single specific 
grant in our whole code, looking even to such a 
state of things. Let him, or any one else, put his 
finger upon that clause of our statute book, which 
authorizes an American soldier to kill a Mexican, 
to burn a house, or to seize and hold a city, or to 
do the thousand and one acts of violence, which go 
to make up the condition of war. Well, then, 
even without specific powers from our sovereign, 
our army may do these deeds, simply because a 
war exists, and they are its proper incidents, No 
other grant is necessary. Our sovereign says to 
our armed citizens, | am at war; go forth and 
maintain the honor and interest of your country. 
Now, having shown what an army does and may 
do, | may cali upon the honorable Senator to show 
what it may not do, within the limitations I have 
laid down, He will acknowledge it may kill a 
Mexican, not because it is expressly authorized to 
do so by law, but because that act is proper in its 
operations, and is allowed by the general laws of 
warfare. 
money, of provisions, of forage, of clothing, of the 
means of transportation, and of other objects not 
necessary to be enumerated, belongs to the state 
of war. No one will deny that fact. It accom- 
nied the first and the last army, that ever entered 
the battle-field, and will accompany every one, that 
may hereafter follow in the same career. 
rope it has been common, in later years to subsist 
and support armies in the enemy’s country, and 
there have been cases, and, | believe, not a few of 


In Eu- | 


them, where they have sent home to the national | 
treasury large sums collected during their progress. | 


The Allies, on the downfall of Napoleon, levied 
upon France a contribution of 1,500,000,000 of 
francs, 
enemy's country, it calls upon the municipal au- 
thorities of each city and town to contribute such 
supplies in kind and such amount of money, as it 


Whenever a European army enters an | 


chooses to demand, under the penalty of military | 


execution, 


That threat, I believe, has never yet 
failed. 


No one calls in question the right of our | 


troops to take supplies in kind as an incident to | 


war. 


Let those who maintain the distinction, | 


either in principle or practice, between supplies in | 
kind and in cash, show it, and show where is the 


power to demand the one, and not the other. 
Why, sir, the error of the Senator from South 


‘ ° . . | 
Carolina I conceive to be this: He seems to think, 


that an express grant of power from the sovereign 
of the country is necessary to the exercise of some 
of the rights of war. If to some, they are to all; 
for the most acute mind can draw no line between 
them—I mean between those usualiy exercised in 
legitimate warfare. As to the power of the sover- 
eign to restrain the use of these means of carrying 
on war, or to prohibit them entirely, there can be 
no doubt. Congress, the legislative agents of our 
sovereign, may at any time establish an entire code 
for the conduct of our armies in hostile countries, 
and may restrict their powers within the narrow- 
est limits. 
Congress may do, but what it has done. It has 
yet done nothing of the kind, and our troops are 
free to actas the good of the country may require, 
and as the incidents belonging to a state of war 
fairly permit. The exercise of these powers is of 
course vested in the commanding officer, unless 
directed or restrained by superior authority at 
home. ‘The President is the constitutional com- 


mander-in-chief, and whether present or absent, | 


may direct the operations of our armies and pre- 
scribe the mode of conduct they shall adopt. He 
has done so in the present case. 


The question, however, is not what | 
, ’ 


I see no difference, sir, in the application of the || 


general principle arising out of the mode in which 
a contribution is enforced; whether it is levied by the 
agency of our own officers or of Mexican officers, 
the power is the same, and whether upon muni- 
cipal authorities, upon classes, or upon individu- 
als. The fairer and the more equal is the mode, 
the less is the injury and the greater the satisfac- 
tion. And an American army, of all other armies, 
should seek to attain its object with the least dis- 
tress. The contribution is an assessment, and all 


must pay it, who are subject to the rules of war, |: 


e 


| would give to the Mexicans the right “ to be se- 


'have stated, and not upon analogies, verbal or 
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And it is the nature and not the name of the thing, 
which determines its true quality. Call it as you 
please, tax, daty, impost, supply, contribution, or 
what not, it isa forcible demand of private means, 
made by an army in an enemy’s country, of such 
a nature and amount as the commander of the 
army may direct, rendered more acceptable in the 
present instance by being levied and collected in 
conformity with the Mexican Jaws, and thus ac- | 
commodating itself as far as possible to Mexican 
usages. There never was a better form of con- 
tribution, than that which we have adopted—one 
more equal in its operation, or less oppressive in | 
its administration. 

{The following authorities in support and illus- | 
tration of these positions on the subject of contribu- 
tion inan enemy’s country, are here introduced, 
because the doctrine itself is called in question, as | 
one not laid down in the laws of nations, or sanc- 
tioned by the practice of nations, to the extent here 
advanced, and to that authorized by our Govern- 
ment in Mexico. A distinction has also been taken 
between contributions and taxes, and the power to 
levy one and not the other, which is here shown 
to be without foundation: 


Contribution—in military history, is an imposition or tax 
paid by countries who bear the scourge of war, to secure 
themselves trom being plundered and totally destroyed by | 
the enemy, &c.—James’s Military Dictionary. 

Contribution—in military history, is an imposition or tax | 
paid by countries who suffer the afflictions of war, to redeem | 
themselves from being plundered and totally destroyed by 
the enemy; or when a belligerent prince, wanting money, 
raises it by contribution on the enemy’s country, and is 
either paid in provisions or in money, and sometimes in 
both.— Duane’s Military Dictionary. 

Contribution—3, in a military sense, impositions paid by a 
frontier country, to secure themselves from being plundered 
by the enemy’s army ; or impositions upon a country in the 
power of an enemy, which are levied under various pre- 
tences, and for various purposes, usually for the support of 
the army.—Wrebster’s Dictionary. | 

Oontrifwtion—3. That which is paid for the support of an | 
army lying in a country. 

“The people *twixt Philippi and this ground, } 

Do stand but in a forced affection ; 
For they have grudg’d us contribution.”’—Shakspeare. 
Johnson’s Folio Dictionary. 

Valtel says, that “ whoever carries on a just war, has a 
* right to make the enemy’s country contribute to the sup- | 
‘ port of his army, and towards defraying all the charges of 
* the war.”? 

Wheaton also recognizes the same doctrine, and says: | 
“The private property on land is also exempt from confisea- 
* tion, with the exception of such as may become booty in 
‘ special cases, when taken from enemies in the field, and | 
‘ of military contributions levied upon the inhabitants of a 
* hostile territory.’’) 


Now, sir, what is the objection to this? I un- 
derstand there are two reasons urged by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina against the course of the 
Administration on this subject. The first consti- 
tutional, and the second political. With respect 
to the first, if | comprehend the train of reasoning 
pursued by the Senator, he considers the contribu- | 
tions required by our army in Mexico as taxes, 
and their collection as an exercise of the tax-levy- 
ing power conferred only upon Congress by the | 
Constitution. I cannot, sir, for myself, doubt for 
a moment that that provision of the Constitution 
is confined to the United States. As I have already 
remarked, if the guarantees of that instrument ac- 
company our armies, we may just as well aban- 
don all attempts to carry on offensive operations 
abroad, as our armies could not march a foot, with- 
out finding themselves surrounded with insuper- 
able obstacles. Congress may undoubtedly pre- 
scribe the mode, in which forced impositions shall |} 
be collected in an enemy’s country. But it may 
do that, not under the tax-levying power, but un- 
der the war-declaring, and thence war-regulating 
power. It may put an end to the practice, and 
when it regulates or prohibits it, its decision be- | 
comes the law of our armies, for a strict observance 
of which, every one, within his proper sphere, is 
responsible; but until Congress does interfere, the 
right and its exercise depend on the principles I 


substantial, applicable only to a different state of 
things. I cannot but remark, however, sir, that 
if any one, who has doubts upon this question, will 
run Lis eye over the Constitution, he will see ata | 
glance, that its powers and protections are intended, 
not for a foreign country, but for our own. That 
would be a strange construction indeed which 


cure in their persons, houses,”’ &c., ‘to a speedy {| 
and public trial by an impartial! jury,’ &c., and to | 
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all the other political blessings, which make our 
Government what itis. And who shall divide the 
Constitution, and tell us what portion operates 
abroad, as well as athome? That the whole of it 
does not follow our armies is clearly shown from 
the consequences, which would flow from such a 
There is but one practical solution 
of the difficulty, and I use that word diviculty in 
deference to the opinions advanced by gentlemen 
of the most powerful intellect, and not because | 
feel the slightest doubt myself; and that solution 


'is to confine the Constitution to our own coun- 


try, except where its provisions obviously extend 
abroad; and this brings us again to the war-making 
power, which would enable Congress during the 
continuance of hostilities to provide at its discretion 
for the government of countries held by our armies. 
The political objection, urged by the honorable 
Senator against the exercise of this power, is found- 
ed is the dangers, which might result from it. Well, 
sir, there is danger in such a power. There is 
danger in all war powers. The distinguished Sen- 
ator, in a speech last session, which few will ever 
forget, who heard it, depicted with his peculiar force 
the danger of triumphant generals returning with 
conquering armies; even his graphic description 
did not appal me, for our generals and our armies 
are but constituent portions of our people, and I 
trust for many a generation will mingle with the 
mighty mass of American freemen, without delay, 
and without reluctance, as soon as their military 
duties are terminated. But there are greater dan- 
gers than these, and first among them is the loss 
of national honor. Discard your military means, 


| because the plains of liberty are filled with the 


crumbling monuments of republics, overthrown by 
a disloyal soldiery, and where would be your own 
safety in these days of national ambition and ag- 
grandizement ? 

From my own views of our institutions, and 
from the opinion I have formed of the character 
of the American people—formed during an active 
life, passed under circumstances, which brought 
me into contact with men of all opinions and pur- 
suits—I consider the destruction of this Govern- 
ment by military usurpation as one of the very last 
evils which threatens us; to be apprehended only 
when our necks are prepared for the yoke, and 
when it will matter little, who puts it on. 

The President may abuse his power, says the 
Senator. Certainly he may, and so he may abuse 
any power; but powers must be granied, though 
they may be abused. If any one fears that result 
now, let him prepare a legislative remedy to pre- 
vent it. As that is not my case,I shall not volun- 
teer my services for such a work; but I am pre- 
pared at any time to look into the whole matter, 
and to hold all who have taken part in it to a 
strict accountability. The President desires noth- 
ing else, nor his political friends for him; ard I 
predict, that any investigation will but commend 
the Administration the more to the confidence of 
the country. But let not a most important right 
belonging to the American people, and one which 
may be essential to their military success be cast 
to the winds, because some time or other, or some 


where or other, abuses may grow out of its exer- 
cise. 


In our investigation into the origin of this war, 
there are two separate questions, which present 
themselves for consideration; one, which may be 
termed external, and the other internal. The for- 
mer connects itself with us as a people, whose char- 
acter and conduct have been arraigned before the 
world, and the latter concerns ourselves alone, as it 
relates to the course of the Executive in the earlier 


’ measures, which led tothe war. The war itself may 


be just, and we stand acquitted of every charge of 
aggression; while the President may have passed 


beyond the limits of his constitutional duty, and 


assumed to direct, where Congress alone had the 
power to act. By far the most important question 


‘touches the character of our country, and this in- 
volves the justice of the war, The subject itself 


is a fruitful one, and has been so often examined 
and exhausted, that it requires some moral courage 
to discuss it, even briefly. I shall endeavor to com- 


press my remarks within the narrowest space, 
confining myself, as much as may be, to propo- 


sitions, rather than to illustrations. _ 
Had we cause of war against Mexico? It has 
been said, and upon this floor, that to give just 
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cause of war, there must be a clear right, coupled | 
with a ‘sort of necessity,” before a resort is had to | 
this extreme necessity. Such general considera- 
tions, however, as this, amount to very little in 
guiding the conduct of nations, asa slight analysis 
of this principle will show. The honorable Sen- 
ator himself, who advanced it, [Mr. Pearce, of 
Maryland,] concedes that we had a clear right, and 
if a “sort of necessity”’ to enforce it had been cou- 
pled with this, we should have stood jusufied in 
the eyes of the world, had we declared war against 
Mexico years ago. And what is this * sort of ne- 
cessity,’’ without which the right is to remain bar- 
ren? Why, I take it, if thirty years of aggression 
on one side and of remonstrance on the other, do 
not constitute this necessity, it would be vain to 
seek it in any war undertaken in modern times. 

The fact is, sir, the question of war is a compli- 
cated one, into which considerations of right and 
of expediency enter largely, if not equally. If one 
nation injures another, and refuses or unreason-— 
ably a to make satisfaction, this gives to the 
injured Power just cause of war. But whether | 
she shall undertake it, depends upon her own posi- 
tion—on that of her adversary—on the magnitude 
of the injury; and, frequently, on other cireum- 
stances, political or financial, which it would be 
useless to specify, and impossible to enumerate. 
Nations must and will judge for themselves under 
these circumstances, as well of the right itself, as 
of the ‘* sort of necessity’’ there may be of en- 
forcing it. The right once established, and that 
the gentleman himself concedes in this case, the 
resort to force is a question, rather of discretion, 
than of morals, as it 1s a remedy consequent upon | 
the violation of national rights. It is too late to | 
tell us, sir, that we had no just cause of war. | 
Successive administrations of the Government and | 
the voice of the American people have pronounced 
an irrevocable judgment upon that question. 

Our complaints against Mexico commenced near- | 
ly with the commencement of her independence. 
They go back to the year 1817, and come down to 
the present day in almost one uninterrupted series 
of outrages. I shall not state them serialim, nor 
enter into the detail of their nature and extent. 
This has been repeatedly done, and the official doc- 
uments are before the country. I will merely clas- 
sify, from an able report made by Mr. Forsyth in 
1837, the various heads of complaints, which will 
present the general aspect of the subject. 

1. Treasure belonging to citizens of the United 
States has been seized by Mexican officers, in its 
transit from the capital to the coast. | 

2. Vessels of the United States have been cap- 
tured, detained, and condemned, upon the most || 
frivolous pretext. 

3. Duties have been exacted from others, noto- 
riously against law, or without law. 

4. Other vessels have been employed, and in | 
some instances ruined, in the Mexican service, |, 
without compensation to the owners. 

5. Citizens of the United States have been im- | 
prisoned for long periods of time, without being 
informed of the offences, with which they were 
charged. 

6. Other citizens have been murdered and rob-— 
bed by Mexican officers on the high seas, without 
any attempt to bring the guilty justice. 

(Feneral Jackson, in a message to Congress in 
1837, stated that these causes of complaint ** would 
justify, in the eyes of all nations, immediate war.” 

his sentiment was fully concurred in by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations of the House of Rep- | 
resentatives, who said ‘* that ample cause exists | 
for taking war into our own hands; and we believe 
that we shall be justified in the opinion of other | 
nations, for taking such a step.”’ 

President Van Buren, in Reet 1837, dis- 
tinctly told Congress that redress was beyond the 
reach of the Executive, and could only be obtain- 
ed by the action of Congress, which action must \ 
of course have been war. 1] 

As to the conventions, which have since been | 
made by the two countries, and violated by Mex- | 
ico, I need not enter into their history. They are | 
fresh in the recollection of all. These three con- | 
ventions, by the infidelity of the Mexican Govern- || 


ment, have proved nearly fruitless; and after thirty || 
years of injury on the one side, and of remon- | 
strance on the other, there is nothing left to us but | 


| been, and as they will be. 


| We were aggrieved and injured, an 


/co herself struck the first stroke, and why? 


_ate by presenting this subject in all its details. 
| will again compress my views into a series of 
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a vigorous prosecution of the war. Who, then, 
shall say to us, that we have commenced a war un- 
justly, which was in fact commenced by the enemy, 
and which, even had it been declared by us, would 
have been justified by the practice of nations, and 
by the injuries we had sustained ? 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to be led into the 
discussion of any polemic, respecting the wicked- 
ness of war. I leave that to the schools and the 
debating societies. 1 am content, and if not, am 
compelled, to take things as they are, as they have 
Sent here as practical 
men, to deal with the interests of our country, we 
must not be diverted from the true path marked 
out by the experience and usages of the world, by 
crude speculations and misplaced philanthropy. 

d could obtain 
no redress; and we were entitled to take our reme- 
dy into our own hands, in order to obtain that jus- 
tice, which was pertinaciously withheld from us. 
The most superficial reader of modern history— 
the most casual observer of passing events, must 
know, that outrages far less flagrant in their charac- 
ter than those committed by Mexico against us, 
have occasioned half the wars of modern times. 

But, sir, [am well aware that these considera- 
tions apply only to our just right to declare war 
against Mexico at any time, within the last twent 
years. We did not commit the offensive. Mex- 
Be- 
cause Texas was annexed to the United States. I 
recollect the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber thought there was some fluttering in our 
ranks, when this avowal was first made. But there 
was none whatever, sir. We concede the propo- 
sition in its fullest extent, that this annexation was 
the cause of war. How then, sir, stands this 
great question, as to the justice of its commence- 
ment? 

I will not trespass upon the patience of the Sen- 


propositions, and thus spare your time and my 
own. 

Texas, a constituent portion of the Mexican 
Republic, declared itself independent, as Mexico, a 
constituent portion of the Spanish monarchy, had 
done before it, and asserted and maintained its 
rights by a revolution. 

The war between these two Powers continued 


| for some time, with varying success, till 1836, 


when a Mexican army, led by the chief magistrate 


|| of the republic, was conquered, and dispersed or 
made prisoners, and the commander himself cap- 
| tured. 


After the month of June of that year, Texas con- | 


tinued in the undisturbed possession of her inde- 
pendence, and no effort was made to reduce her, 
not a single Mexican party, with the exception, I 


understand, of two predatory incursions, having | 
since ever made an inroad into her territory. The 
| war was in fact at an end. 


In the mean time, the independence of Texas 
was acknowledged by the United States, and b 
some of the other princjpal Powers of the aaita 
and she was permitted To take her equal station 
among the nations of the earth, 

In cases of revolution, where one portion of a na- 
tion is endeavoring to separate itself from another, 
while the contest is going on, and each party is 


|| exerting itself to attain its object, it is the duty of 


other Powers to look on, and not to interfere in fa- 
vor of one side or the other. But there is a limit 
to this duty. Such contests cannot be permitted 
forever to continue. 
bids it, and there are instances on record, where 
other nations have said: This struggle has con- 


tinued long enough; it must now be terminated, 


and the revolting people be secured in their inde- 
pendence, But there is still another limit to this 
duty of non-interference, and that is, the abandon- 
ment by the original government of all attempts to 
reduce by force its revolting citizens. The aban- 
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was annexed to this Confederacy, this was her re- 
lation to Mexico, and she had the same right to 
form treaties of alliance or annexation, as had the 
people from whom she had separated. ‘* If these 
things are so,’’ the union of Texas and this coun- 
try was no just cause of offence to Mexico, and 
gave her no right to complain of our conduct. 

And this view is fortified by an incident, clearly 
indicative of the public opinion in Mexico of the 
value of her right to subjugate Texas. While the 
question of annexation between this latter Power 
and the United States was pending, Mexico offer- 
ed to acknowledge the independence of ‘Texas, if 
she would engage not to join the American Con- 


. federacy. This offer was in fact the very acknowl- 


edgment it proposed to make conditionally. It 
conceded the inability of Mexico to enforce her 
claim of sovereignty, while it asked, as the con- 
dition of recognition, the surrender of the right to 
direct its future political destiny, as might seem 
most acceptable to its people. 

So much for the general subject of annexation, 
and the rights and duties growing out of it. 

But it has been said, not in Mexico, but here, 


‘that the origin of this war was not in the annexa- 


tion of Texas, but because we carried her bound- 
ary to the Rio Grande, and took possession of the 
country between the Nueces and that river. Who 
says this, Mr. President? Not the government or 
people of Mexico, but citizens of our own coun- 
try, who find a cause of offence for the enemy, 
which they have failed to discover for themselves. 
The Nueces is an American, not a Mexican bound- 
ary. The Texas of Mexico was Texas to the 
Sabine, with no intermediate boundary. In all the 
communications with the Mexican Government, 
as | have had occasion to say before, no distinction 
is made between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
And the occupation by our forces, of the country 
between these rivers, was never presented as an 
exclusive cause of complaint, nor indeed noticed in 
any manner whatever. It was the annexation and 
occupation of Texas, and not of any particular 
portion of Texas, which led to the reclamations, 
and finally to the hostilities of Mexico. It was a 


question of title, and not of boundary; a claim of 
' right, which went for the whole, and would never 


be satisfied with the relinquishment of a part. 


When the act for annexation passed, the Mexican 
|minister in this country immediately protesied 


against that measure; declared it to be just cause 
of war, and at the same time demanded his pass- 
ports, and left the prnees And the Supreme 
Government of Mexico, in March, 1846, informed 
Mr. Slidell, that it looked upon ‘ annexation as a 
casus belli; and, as a consequence of this declara- 
tion, negotiation was, by its very nature, atan end, 


| and war was the only recourse of the Mexican 


The peace of the world for- | 


donment of the remedy is the abandonment of the — 


right. The peace of the world cannot be put to 
hazard by the pertinacious obstinacy of any nation, 
which holds on to nominal claims, without the 


| power and the disposition to maintain them. The 


neutral duties exist only flagrante bello. And when 
the war ceases, the previous relations of the two 


Government.’’ And, in conformity with these 
views, forces were collected on the Rio Grande, in 


‘order that Mexico might take the ‘ initiative’’ in 


hostilities against us, to borrow the expression of 
General Paredes in his orders to the commanding 
general. And, sir, these warnings and threaten- 
ings were no vain declarations. Mexico said what 
she would do, and she did as she said. She de- 
clared to us, that if we annexed Texas she would 
go to war. We annexed Texas, and she went to 
war. As early as April, 1846, and before the 
movement of General Taylor could have been 


| known in Mexico, her President directed the gen- 


eral upon the frontier to ‘attack’? our army by 
every means, which war permits. 

Who, then, sir, has a right to say, what the 
Mexican Government has never said—that they 
went to war, not because we annexed Texas, but 


| because we took possession of the country west of 
| the Nueces? In all the diplomatic correspond- 


ence between the two Governments, there is no 
allusion to that river, nor is any greater claim ad- 
vanced to one of its banks, than to the other. 
Why, then, when our country is summoned to 
trial at the bar of the public opinion of the world, 
why should the American Senate swell the cata- 
logue of an enemy’s grievances,.and make outa 


| better case for Mexico than she has made for her- 


' 


self? In our endeavor to do right to others, let us 
not do wrong to ourselves. Let us distrust our 


| own judgment, when we find ourselves inclined to 


take a more favorable view of the cause of Mexico, 


> us States cease, and they become like other nations, | than she has taken for herself. Let us yield to 
to abandon all hope of redress, or to obtain it by |! “ enemies in war, in peace friends.’? When Texas || justice what we refuse to patriotism. There is no 
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have made the best of their own case; and if they 
have omitted the passage of the Nueces in the cat- 
alogue of their wrongs, we may be sure it was no 
special wrong in their eyes; and that it was not 
because we crossed that river, but because we en- 
tered ‘Texas, that our enemy attacked us, and thus 
commenced the war. 

The question of the title of Texas to the country 
extending to the Rio Grande has been several 
times elaborately discussed before the Senate, but 
never more ably than by the honorable Senators 
from Maryland and Texas, [Messrs. Jonnson and 
Rusk.] «f listened with great pleasure to their ex- 
postuons, and | am content to leave the subject, 
where they left it, altogether satisfied with the 
views they presented, and equally satisfied, that I 
can add nothing to their force or clearness. 

What judgment, then, are we to pronounce upon 
the measures, which were directed to be taken by 
the President, previously to the commencement of 
the war by Mexico? This question is in fact a 
double one, involving two considerations: one, af- 
fecting our relations with other countries, and the 
other our own institutions only. The former 
touches our character and conduct before the na- 
tions of the earth, while the latter relates only to 
ourselves, 

‘This war was commenced by Mexico, that is, 
Mexico first attacked our troops; but IL agree, that 
if we pushed an armed force within the Mexican 
frontier without cause, that measure throws on us 
the guilt of this war. How stands this matter? 

1. It seems now to be generally agreed on all 
hands, that the mere annexation of Texas gave to 
Mexico no just cause of war, and it follows, that 
if its boundaries extended to the Rio Grande, then 
we did only what we had a right to do in march- 
ing our forces to that river, and are not responsible 
for results. Both of these points I have noticed, 
and the last has been conclusively established by 
the excellent views taken of the title of Texas by 
the Senators, to whom I have referred. 

2. If the title to the country from the Nueces to 
the Rio Grande was in dispute between the par- 


ties—and I believe no one here has ventured to | 


deny, that we had some well-founded claims to it— 
and Mexico was preparing to take possession of 


it, we had a right to anticipate her, and thus to 


assert our own title. 

3. But taking the strongest ground against our- 
selves, that we had no title whatever to the Rio 
Grande still we had a right to go there, if we con- 
sidered such a measure necessary to our defence, 
and if the preparations of Mexico announced a de- 
sign to attack us. 

Did they announce such a determination? No 
one here, sir, will deny that fact. I shall not de- 
tain the Senate with the various proofs, spread 
through the history of our intercommunication 
with Mexico, from the first suggestion respecting 
annexation, till her army crossed the Rio Grande 
in order of battle. The protest of her minister 
here—the declaration of her Government— its 
formal annunciation to the European diplomatic 
agents accredited to it—the public order of its gen- 


erals, and the collection and movement of its forces, | 


left no doubt of its designs, and if they had, the 
result would have disclosed them. 


The movement of our troops, under these circum- , 


stances, became a defensive measure; for, as has 
been well remarked by the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, {Mr. Butrer,] it is not necessary 
for the justification of a nation, that it should await 
an impending attack. That power, in fact, com- 
mences the war, which makes the first threatening 
preparations for it, and not the one, which merely 
strikes the first stroke. 
its forces, marches them to its frontier, and makes 


public preparations for passing it, and thus for | 


war, at the same time openly avowing its determi- 
nation to commence it, both the reason of mankind 


. ! 
If a government collects 


and the usage of nations, authorize the people, | 


whose peace is thus threatened, to anticipate their 
adversary, and to repel the threatened attack, by 
an attack of their own. This course is strictly 
defensive, and modern history abounds with ex- 
amples, illustrative of the principle. 

So much for the question between us and Mex- 
ico, as to the commencement of the war. 

As to the internal question relating to the con- 
duct of the President, it admits of but one answer. 


/commands its principal maritime entrance, the 


1 France; we have taken its capital, dispersed its 
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der his constitutional power, to repel an actual or 
threatened invasion before Congress can act upon 
the subject, no one can doubt; and for myself, I 
could never see any just constitutional or legal ob- 
jections to the course he pursued in this whole 
affair. But there is one otherconsideration, which 
is decisive, and that is, that the orders for the 
movement of the troops to the Rio Grande were | 
given by the President on the 13th of January, 

1846, and thirteen days before that, an act of Con- 

gress had been passed recognizing our jurisdiction 

west of the Nueces. It was the duty of the Ex- , 
ecutive to carry it into effect, and thus consider 

the boundary of Texas, as extended beyond that 

river, 

As the “initiative”? was taken by our adversary, 
we took the defensive, and, the attack being inev- 
itable, it was for us to choose where to receive it. 
Such, | repeat, is the law of nations, and such the 
practice of nations. 

So much for the commencement of the war. 

Thad anticipated many modes of attack upon 
the Administration, and many avowed causes of 
censure; but | must confess I had not anticipated 
the charge of the honorable Senator from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Jonnson,] that the Administration had 
proved itself feeble or inefficient, and that the war 
had not been vigorously prosecuted. I am not. 
going, sir, to undertake a refutation of this charge. 
I leave that to the people, who sent us here, and | 
the measure of whose glory has been filled by | 
brilliant achievements, which will yield in their 
renown to few, if any, of the great martial feats of 
ourage. ‘We have had an ostentatious and as- 
serted vigor,’ says the honorable Senator, ‘* but 
we have had nothing else, so far as the President 
is concerned.”’ 

An ostentatious and asserted vigor! 


Well, this 


| is a strange world, and in my time I have seen and || 


' which to increase it. 


| know of the condition of Mexico—of its fortresses 


, bridges, the means of transportation and subsist- 


heard many strange things in it, but I have heard 
few stranger things than this. The act recognizing 
war was passed on the 13th day of May, 1846, 
twenty-two months ago. At that time we had an 
army, whose total of rank and file consisted of 
7,523 men. They occupied thirty-seven forts and 
positions in the interior of the United States, and 
upon our inland and seaboard frontier, compre- || 
hending a space almost equal to half of Europe; 
and the portion of this force under General Tay- 
lor, upon the Nueces, amounted to 3,001 men. 
This was our preparation for meeting the war. 
All else had to be collected or created. Recollect, 
sir, that our situation is far different from that of 
the martial Powers of Europe. War is there both 


always prepared to meet contingencies, which can- 

not, indeed, be foreseen, but which, if not provided | 
for, bring ruin and disaster in their train. At one 

time, the people of France were a great army—the || 
country a vast camp—the cities and towns, ar- 

senals and magazines, and the fields, sources of 
supply for the immense living machine, whose | 
movements were always so tremendous, and often 

so irresistible. Well, sig, we had nothing of all | 
this, We had no army, for our little force scarcely 
deserved the name. We had no conscription by 
And all the materiel neces- 
sary for the subsistence and transportation and | 
operations of our troops had to be collected through 
the country, and conveyed to a distant scene of 
operations. This scene is three thousand miles | 
off; and little did the Government or the country 


or their state of preparation—of its armies or their 
state of efficiency or discipline—of the roads, the 


| ence, and the thousand other points, essential to 


military operations, and which, in the various | 
countries of Europe, are studied and known. 
Now, sir, in the face of all these obstacles, what 
have we done? We have sent our troops to the 
shores of the Pacific, by routes across the conti- 
nent, and around Cape Horn; we have subdued | 
Upper and Lower California and New Mexico; we || 
have taken possession of the rich and populous 
districts upon the Rio Grande; we have carried the 
war into the heart of the Republic, after attack- 
ing and reducing the renowned fortress, which 


capture of which alone was glory enough for 


| us, an 


| are disposed to make a reasonable peace. 
'a trade and a science, and its Governments are 


so, as the recent result has shown. 
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want of shrewdness in Mexican statesmen. They | That cases may occur, in which it is his duty, un- | armies, made its Government a fugitive, and re. 


| duced to subjection a large portion of its popula- 


tion; we have fought at least fourteen important 
actions, of which eight were pitched battles, and 
in every one there was a disparity of force against 
in many an inequality, which carries us 
back for similar examples of desperate strugeles 
to the early ages of the world—to the combats of 
the Greeks and Persians—which they resemble, 


| rather than the conflicts, which the severe truth of 


modern history judges and records. We have 
captured a score of great cities, some of them forti- 
fied and defended, and capable of strong resistance, 
Time would fail me to tell all we have done, nor 
can it be necessary; for is it not already written in 
imperishable letters upon the records of history, 
and in burning and shining characters upon the 
heart of every American? Yet you have not done 
enough, says the honorable Senator from Mary- 
land to the Administration; you have not prose- 
cuted the war with sufficient vigor. You have done 
too much, says the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina; you have prosecuted the war too vigor- 
ously; so much so, indeed, that the great danger, 


| we have now to apprehend, is, the annihilation of 


Mexican national independence, and the annexa- 
tion of the whole Mexican territory; and the only 
remed y for the false position,in whieh your untimely 
energy has placed us, is an abandonment of much 
you have gained, and a retreat behind a line, where 
you can curb your martial propensities, and restrain 
your desire for aggrandizement. I shall not thrust 
myself into this controversy; it is in better hands 


_ than mine; but I must confess it appears to me, 
that the Senator from South Carolina is much 


nearer the mark than the Senator from Maryland; 
and that our offence, if one there be, is an offence 
of commission, and not of omission. 

Now, if the Senator from Maryland thinks all 
this success is not glory enough for twenty-two 
short months, he must shut'the peges of history, 


| and go back to the fabulous ages, or open the vol- 
| umes of imagination, and of a highly sublimated 


imagination, too, before he can find a series of 
operations worthy of the standard of military glory, 
which he seems to have prepared for himself. The 
labors of Hercules shrink into insignificance, when 
compared with his model. 


And now for the future. What are we to do? 


| We are to do just what other nations always have 


done, and always will do, in circumstances similar 
toourown. We have to prosecute the war vigor- 
ously, efficiently, promptly, till the Mexican peo- 
ple are satisfied of their inability to resist us, and 
There 
is a point, sir, in military operations, and we must 
reach that point if necessary, where pertinacious 
obstinacy will be overcome, and where, as I have 
already said, submission is cheaper than resist- 
ance. I think I heard it said, sir, upon this floor, 


that we had got the victim down, and he was ex- 


hausted and spiritless, and that we were 4 sarha 
to plunge a bowie-knife into his heart. This lan- 


_ guage is in bad taste, sir; and the allusion, it seems 


to me, wholly unfounded. We have got no pros- 
trate victim, and are preparing for no assassination. 
We are fighting the Mexicans, and they are fight- 
ing us, or, at any rate, claim to be fighting us, and 
refuse all the offers we make to treat with them. 
They compel us, either to close the war dishonora- 
bly, or to prosecute it inexorably. It is objected 
here and elsewhere, as a practical difficulty, that 
there is no Government to negotiate. But this is 
not so, sir; the difficulty lies beyond the Govern- 
ment. There are acknowledged rulers with au- 
thority enough to treat, were they disposed to do 
And why 
have they not been so before? Because the public, 
so far as there is one, is adverse to the measure. 
The honorable Senator from Mississippi, with his 
knowledge of the Mexican character, has made 
known to us one characteristic trait, which explains 
the infatuation that prevails in that country; and 
that is, an overweening vanity—a settled convic- 
tion of their superiority to us—and a proneness to 
attribute their reverses to anything, rather than 
their own imbecility. So much for the masses. 


_ The better informed Ngee of society may well 
| study the doctrine of ¢ 


hances, and looking to the 


divisions which prevail in our councils, and to the 
opposition, which the legislative measures of the 
war encounter, may flatter themselves that our 
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exertions will become relaxed, and the Executive 
unable to prosecute any further operations. 

The remedy for all this is a palpable one; it is 
founded in human nature: increase your force, ex- 
tend your operations, overrun district after dis- 
trict, establish yourself in city after city, awaken 
the Mexicans from their lethargy of false hope, 
and let them feel, that they have no recourse but to 
do us justice. And add to all this, union in our 
our councils at home, which, after all, is the first | 
element of prompt success. Postpone our inter- | 
nal difficulties, till our external ones are adjusted. 
One unanimous vote in each of these two Halls, 
evincing a determination to prosecute the war with 
all our strength, would be better than an army with 
banners. It would be a moral force, that would 
proclaim our power, and conquer the peace we so 
much desire. My life for it, if we do this, we shall 
succeed in three months; we shall find a Govern- 
ment ready enough to ratify the treaty or to make 
another, and a nation ready enough to observe its 
stipulations. Mexicans are like all other people; 
and, as I remarked a few days since, they must 
sow, and reap, and be clothed, and preserve the 
institutions of society, and the cherished relations 
of social life. ‘They do not all mean to be killed, 
nor voluntarily to abandon everything, that makes 
life desirable. Let us go on, then, and time and 
perseverance, we may hope, will bring with them 
their just reward. 

And now for the objects of the war. This sub- 
jecthas occupied much of the attention of the Senate; | 
*¢ indemnity and security ’’ have been bandied about, 
as though they were mysterious words, employed 
to conceal some great project, or magical words, 
intended to obtain some great end, darkly shadowed 
forth—a kind of ‘* Open Sesame!”’ enabling polit- 
ical necromancers to conceal their work of iniquity 
and deception. I am not going over this ground 
again, sir. I have only to say, that there is a single 
word which fully expresses my views upon this 
subject, and that word is, Acquisition. The object 
of the war is an honorable peace, and that peace 
can best be obtained by an adequate compensation | 
for the injuries done us by Mexico, and that com- | 
pensation must be made in territory, as it can be | 
made in nothing else. There is one consideration, | 
Mr. President, in all this question of territorial 
compensation, which has great weight with me. 
While I trust we shall act as fairly by Mexico, as | 
her own conduct will permit, 1 do not conceal from | 
myself, that my reluctance to annex portions of 
that country to ours is much less than it would be 
were | not convinced, that the permanent happiness 
of the people would be promoted by the measure. 
] believe it the happiest fate that could befall them; 
and I believe that this war, injurious in many 
aes as it may have been, and must have been, 
is destined to work a great good for the Mexican 
people. I believe it will meliorate their condition, 
civil, religious, social, and political. I believe that 
the contact with our citizens will bring many ad- 
vantages, permanently beneficial. The country will 
be laid open to the world, and the intellectual lessons 
of Europe and America will elevate a depressed 
population, and bring them to a knowledge of their 
rights, and of the means of enforcing them. 

Man cannot fathom the designs of Providence; 
but experience teaches us that great political changes 
are among the means employed in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, out that they often come to | 
renovate decrepid nations, and to give new vigor 
to the human faculties. The existing race in Mex- 
ico has proved itself ignorant, feeble, and, if not 


opened to them; the abuses of generations may be | 
swept away, and the route of our armies may | 
become avenues of communication, by which light 
and knowledge may spread over Mexico, and the | 
past remembered only to make the blessings of the 
change more evident and acceptable. I repeat, sir, 
that the claim we set up is for compensation for 
injury, and yet we are gravely reproached in the 
American Senate, in this middle of the nineteenth 
century, with the adoption of barbarous principles, 
as well as barbarous usages, because, in a state of 
war, when the appeal is to arms, and when the 
decision rests on strength and not on reason, we 
measure our own demands by our own sense of 
Justice; and claim what we think right, and intend 
to take what we claim. And an honorable Senator 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Bur.er 
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made it a particular cause of grievance, as he con- 
siders it a most extraordinary measure in diplo- 
macy, that we should have defined the line we mean 
to establish, and have said to the enemy, make that 
thelineof yourcession, or continue the war. Why, 
Mr. President, did that honorable Senator never 
Rear of an ultimatum in national intercommunica- 
tion? What is more common—indeed, what is 
more proper—if a nation has once determined upon 
its course, than to say to its adversary, there is our 
lowest offer: accept it, or do better. The history 
of the world is full of these examples; and I must 
confess it was with no little astonishment that I 
heard the honorable Senator add this to his cata- 
logue of reproaches against the Administration. 
He told us, there were some of us ready to vote 
As I have voted, and intend to vote, 
for all the necessary war measures, I suppose I may 


' consider myself in this category of everything and 


| this, harsh as it may appear, has much good sense 


anything members. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly not! I only remarked 
that I was inclined to think that anything coming 
with an Executive recommendation would be swal- 
lowed whole; and, indeed, I confess that I think 
so yet! 

Mr. CASS. We all know the courtesy of the 
honorable Senator, and I will not believe he intend- 
ed all the words import, and therefore I shall! not 
make a retort, which readily presents itself. But I 
will say, it requires very little stretch of patriotism 
to defend the Government, for making a manly and 
frank proposal, and for avowing its determination 
to stand by it to the last. And what other rule, sir, 
is there, or can there be, for the conduct of nations, 
than the rule of the strongest, where all pacific 
means of procuring justice have been tried and 
| found wanting? They have no common umpire, 

and when they commit their cause to the battle- 

field, they do so with a full knowledge of the con- | 

sequences. Security and indemnity, if victorious— | 
_cessions and concessions if vanquished; and all 


in its favor, as, indeed, has almost every general 
rule, which the experience of the world has adopt- 
ed. Man is naturally as pugnacious as his coten- 


, ants of the earth, whether walking on two legs or 


\| on four. 


} 
retrograding, stationary. Another career may be | 


/and moral principal something more,—but the | 
| greatest restraint, which keeps them from perpet- || 
ual collisions is, the certain injury and the uncertain || 
| issue of war. 


of society, and by the salutary operations of law. | 
But nations are independent; they acknowledge no 


superior; and much that restrains them—not all, |! 
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where it is to be found, but it must be very new or 
very old, antiquated or unacknowledged. No, sir, 
there is no such principle, there can be no such 
principle. Nations, like individuals, are responsi- 
ble for their acts, and must pay the penalty of 
their injustice. This matter lies within a narrow 
compass. Ifa nation interdicts to its government 
the authority to alienate any portion of its terri- 
tory, It must take care, in its disputes with other 
countries, that it has right or power, and especially 
the latter, on its side. If conquered, its internal 
regulations will not protect it from the legitimate 
consequences of defeat. If it will neither cede 
nor pay, it must remain at the mercy of its ene- 
my. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ina foreign war with another 
nation, should the demand be made by that nation, 
that the only terms in which peace would be se- 
cured by us, would be the cession of the State of 
Michigan, does the honorable gentleman believe, 
that the Federal Government of this Union would 
have the right to make the cession ? 

Mr. CASS. I have not the slightest difficulty in 
answering the question of the honorable Senator. 
There is no power in this Government to cede 
away one foot of the United States. But, sir, there 
are considerations, which will ride over written 
constitutions, and among these are the events of 
war. Now, Iam not going to enter into a discus- 
sion with any man, respecting the course this coun- 
try will adopt, should it be prostrated at the feet of 
aconqueror. Iam not going to suppose any such 
case. I believe it one of the last dangers that awaits 
us. Butif, in the Providence of God, it should 
come, I leave it to our children in the fiftieth or the 
hundredth generation, to adjust it as they must, if 
they cannot adjust it as they would. 

Undoubtedly, sir, a conquering nation, in judging 
for itself, judges under a great weight of responsi- 


| bility. It is the natural result of its position. That 
y I 


now is our situation, and I trust that, in the meas- 


| ure we mete out to ourselves, we shall commit no 


He is kept in restraint by the institutions |, 


indeed, for the opinion of the world is something, || 


The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. So says the book of 
inspiration. Numbers do not ensure victory, nor 
power always command success. So says the book 
of human experience. And this uncertainty is a 
salutary check upon the ever-active promptings of | 
ambition. But divest war of its legitimate con- 


, sequences, which have belonged to it from the 
| earliest periods of history, establish the principle, || 


| which this new kind of sickly magnanimity seeks 
to lay down, that there is to be neither security | 
| nor indemnity, or, that the conquered, and not the 
conquering power, is to be the judge of both, and 
where are we? Where would be the peace of the | 
world, or where the discharge of national obliga- | 
| tions, if there were no penalty for injustice, and 
none of the motives to do right, which spring from 
| the fear of the consequences of doing wrong ? 

An honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Batpwin, | informs us, that Mexico has no money 
to indemnify us, and that she cannot cede any por- 
tion of her territory for that object, because her 
own constitution prohibits it. Well, sir, I suppose 
| she may then set the world at defiance, and become | 
| the Ishmaelite of nations; with, however, a better | 
| fate than Ishmael of old; for his hand was against 
| every man, and every man’s hand against him, | 
while Mexico might be the aggressor, without be- | 
| ing exposed to any retribution. Sir, when a peo- | 

ple deprive themselves of the power to redress an | 
| Injury, they should be very careful not to commit | 
| one. Nonation can intrench itself behind its paper | 
| barriers, and say to the world, do what I may, 1) 
am not responsible; for I have declared the inviola- | 
bility of my territory. An easy kind of shelter 
this for aggression and injustice! and a new 
| principle to me, in the law of nations, this security, | 


such crying injustice, as may provoke the censure 
of the world, or draw upon us the retributions of 
Providence. 

I repeat, sir, that we must take the affairs of this 
world as they are, and not as we would have them 
to be; and I am afraid, that public wars will long 
continue to be the tribunal for the adjustment of 
public disputes; probably until the advent of that 
period, which we know will come, because He has 
said it, who will make it come, but which seems 
yet fur remote, when the quarrels of nations as 
well as of individuals will cease, and the contests 
of life give way to universal benevolence. 

But the honorable Senator from Delaware visits 
with peculiar reprobation every proposition to 
acquire indemnity from Mexico. The Senator 
says: ‘‘ I desire to say, for one, that I never have 
‘been, and I am not now, willing to acquire an 


| *acre of ground from Mexico, or any other nation 


| Sunder Heaven, by conquest or robbery.” 


He 
says, ‘‘ that honesty is the best policy; and that 
‘an honorable reputation to a country is of more 
‘ value than land or money.”’ ‘I hold,” says the 
‘honorable Senator, ‘* that any attempt on our 
‘ part, merely because we happen to possess supe- 
‘ rior strength, to compel a weaker nation to cede 
‘us all that we choose to demand as indemnity, 
* whilst we at the same time admit, that we ask for 
‘more than she owes us, is nothing else but rob- 
* bery.” 

Mr. President, I hold to no such doctrine. The 
world holds to no such doctrine; and never has, 
and never will, till the governments of man shall 
have fulfilled their task, or the nature of man 
shall have entirely changed. Robbery, indeed! 
It seems to me, sir, (1 say it with all detirence,) 
it would be an utter perversion of terms to des- 
ignate an acquisition by conquest for indemnity 
asarobbery. An honorable Senator from Ver- 
mont has designated it by other epithets. He 
calls it piracy and plunder. If this war is just, 
as I, for one, believe it to be, what was our just 
claim at its commencement is far from being a suf- 
ficient claim now. Our balance has greatly aug- 
mented. The most rigid casuist cannot deny, that 
we are fairly entitled to a just compensation for the 
losses and expenses, which we have encountered 
from the obstinate injustice of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment; and, as I have already shown, of the ex- 


»] Seems to have || not for, but against, indemnity. 1 do not know '' tent of this compensation, we must, of necessity, 
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be the judges. This doctrine, pueey reason- 
able in itself, is supported by the authorities on 
the law of nations. 

Rutherforth says: 

* A nation has a nghtto be paid the expenses that itmakeg 
in & just war. These expenses are, indeed, 80 many addi- 
tional dainages; for whatever the nation is forced to expend 
in recovering its right, is a loss, which is occasioned by the 
fuult of the enemy who withholds that right.” 

Wheaton also says: 


“Ttis lawful to recapture things taken by the enemy, or 
to recover their value—to seize on so much of his property 
as tiny be necessary to defray the expenses of the war, and 
to compensate for all damages unjustly sustained.” 

Robbery, indeed! Pirates and plunderers, in- 
deed! Why, all the acquisitions since men were 
united in civil society, made by one nation from 
another, in this new ethical nomenclature, become 
robberies. ‘The Assyrian was arobber, and so was 
the Egyptian and the Grecian and the Roman in 
the ancient world; and in the modern, robbers are 
as plenty as nations; for England, and France, and 
Russia, and Prussia, and Austria,and every people 
under Heaven, have alternately lost and gained ter- 
ritorial acquistion by war and conquest, and have 
thus exposed themselves to the harsh epithet, 
which the honorable Senator from Delaware would 
apply to his own country, if she claims the right 
to act agreeably to the laws of nations. I am well 
aware, that questions of ethics are not to be de- 
cided by mathematical rules; nor is there any 
arithmetic of morals, which can make one right 
out of twenty wrongs, But the usage of nations 
makes the law of nations; and the practice of all 
time shows, that conquest gives right, as perma- 
nent and unquestionable as rights derived from 
any conventional arrangements, public or private. 

But, sir, the honorable Senator from Delaware, 
in further illustration of his proposition, has re- 
sorted to an analogy, which seems to me utterly to 
fail him in its application to the subject before us. 
Analogies are always rather dangerous weapons 
in argumentative discussions ; and I have seldom 
seen one, which seems to me more so than the ver 
case presented to prove that we are robbers. ** ff 
‘a man owes me a sum of money,” says the hon- 
orable Senator from Delaware, ‘‘ and I meet him 
on the highway, and insist, witha pistol pointed 
to his breast, that he shall deliver to me a deed 
of his farm, at the estimate which I choose to put 
upon it, | think there could not be much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the nature of that transac- 
tion,and I should like to know how my friend from 
Maryland, who is an able lawyer, would defend 
the man guilty of such conduct. Would it be 
any palliation or excuse or justification of the 
conduct of an offender, in such a case, that some 
money was due to him? Could there be found 
in Christendom a courtand jury that would hesi- 
tate, as to the verdict in such a case? And what, 
let me ask, as a friend near me [Mr. Wesster] 
suggests, what would be the value of a deed ob- 
* tained under such circumstances ?’’ 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that the two dis- 
tinguished Senators, from Delaware and Massachu- 
setts, | might almost say, the first among the first 
jurists in the land, can believe that thisGovernment 
1s to be driven from its position and its purposes, 
and the American people from their determination, 
to be indemnified, by a false analogy like this? I 
use the word false in its logical, not in its ethical 
sense. Can it have escaped the penetration of these 
learned gentlemen, that the case they suppose is 
one, where both the parties are the subjects of 
municipal law, which extends, equally, its protec- 
tion and its penalties over all, who owe it alle- 
giance? The robber is violating the law, and not | 
only can gain nothing by his crime, but exposes 
himself to severe punishment. There is acommon 
umpire between these men, to which their disputes, 
if they have any, must be referred, and which has 
power to enforce its own arbitraments. But the 
contests of nations involve far different principles. 
Their very equality makeseach the judge of its own 
rights, and the asserter of its own remedies. Do 
the honorable gentlemen mean to push their anal- 
ogy so far as to contend, that all treaties made 
between stronger and weaker Powers are void, for 
the very reason that victory has declared for the 
one, and that the other must submit? If this new 
principle is to be interpolated into the law of na- 
tions, what would become of half the treaties in 
the world, aud all the territorial changes they | 
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have made and confirmed? The subject appears to 
me so plain, as to defy illustration; and I leave it 
with the simple remark, that we have duties to 
ourselves as well as to Mexico, and that if we do 
to her as other nations have always done under 
similar circumstances, we shall do all that the mos, 
jealous advocate of his country’s honor can de- 
mand, 


Mr. President, we are furnished with two other 


dissuasive reasons against the acquisition of Mex- 
ican territory One relates to the present and the 
future, and the other to the past. The former, ad- 
dressing itself to our fears, belongs to what may 
be called the school of national apprehension; and 
the latter, addressing itself to our sense of shame, 
may be called the school of national humiliation. 
I shall trouble the Senate with a few remarks upon 
each. 

We are warned of the dangerous consequences 
of increasing our territorial extent. I heard all this 
nearly half a century ago, when Louisiana was 
acquired. The fears, now, cannot be stronger, 
nor stronger expressed than they were then. They 
were again spread before us when Florida was pur- 


chased, and still again, when Texas was annex- | 


ed. We have lived them down, sir, and I —— 
there are few men, within the limits of the republic, 
who would now desire the excision of either of 
those acquisitions, certainly not of the two former. 
Let us judge the future by the past, the only safe 
rule of jadgment. Our Government has a won- 
derful power of accommodating itself to the exten- 
sion of the country. Its double formation, if | 
may so speak, of external and internal sovereign- 
ties, enables it to spread without weakness, and 
to preserve its power of cohesion with its process 

And the progress in the an pom 
sciences comes in aid of our own political pro- 
gress. The means of communication are every 
day augmenting, and even now, we are practically 
less remote from each other as a people, than we 
were in 1789. 

I lived upon the Ohio, Mr. President, at the 
period of the acquisition of Louisiana, and watch- 
ed, as did the whole western ees the pro- 
gress of that great measure. Recollecting the ob- 
jections made to it, as well in Congress, as in the 
country, and hearing those, which had been urged 
here to the proposed acquisition, | was struck with 
their similarity, | might almost say their identity, 
and turned to the debates of that perio@ to fortify 
my impressions. The result I will give you in a 
very brief extract: 

[PEBATE IN OCTOBER, 1603.] 

Mr. Gairrin said: “He did, however, fear those con- 
sequences ; he feared the effect of a vast extent of our eim- 
pire: he feared the effects of the increased value of labor, 
the decrease in the value of lands, &c. He did fear, though 
this land was flowing with milk and honey, that this Eden 
of the New World would prove a cemetery tor the bodies of 
our citizens.’ : j 

Mr. Tuatrcuer said : * This acquisition of distant territory 
will involve the necessity of a considerable standing army 
so justly an object of terror.” 

Mr. Griawoup said: “ The vast and unmanageable extent 
which the accession of Louisiana will give to the United 
States—the consequent dispersion of our population, and 
the destruction of that balance, which it is so important to 
maintain between the eastern and western States, threatens 
at no very distant day the subdivision of our Union.”? 

Mr. Wutre said: ** 1 believe it will be the greatest curse, 
that could at present befall us,&c. * * * Wehave 
already territory enough, and when T contemplate the evils 
that may arise to these States from this intended incorpora- 
tion of Loui-iana into the Union, [would rather see it given 
to France, to Spain, or to any other nation of the earth, upon 
the mere condition that no citizen of the United States 


| should ever settle within its limits, than to see the territory 


sold for an hundred millions of dollars and we retain the 
sovereignty.’ 4 E 
Mr. Tracy called “ ita pernicious measure—the admission 


| of Louisiana, of a world, and such a world, into our Union. 


This would be absorbing the northern States, and render 


| them as insignificant in the Union as they ought to be, if, 


by their own consent, the measure should be adopted.” 


Now, sir, two of the speakers in this debate 
were predecessors of the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut, (Mr. Batpwin,] who has felt and 
expressed such alarm at the proposed extension 
of our territorial limits, That Senator says, he 
would rather give millions to get rid of the terri- 
tory, than to pay a dollar for its acquisition. Mr. 


| White, of Delaware, fixed his price for getting rid 
/of Louisiana at one hundred millions of dollars. | 
Mr. Tracy, an able and eloquent statesman, pre- 
dicted that the acquisition of Louisiana would 
‘‘absorb the northern States, and render them in- | 
significant in the Union. 


»”? ‘The Senator from Con- 
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necticut strikes the same key-note, and sounds q 
Now, sir, all this aeermension is 

he just influ. 
ence of Connecticut, of all the New England States 
indeed, will never be reduced by the progress of 
our country. Ido not speak of the influence of 
numbers, but I speak of that moral power, which 
intelligence, and morality, and patriotism, always 
give toevery community. Who, in this broad land, 
does not look back to the history of New England, 


and associate the glory of his country with the 


glorious deeds, which passed there, and which laid 
the foundations of our freedom and prosperity? 
Go where you will, sir, from the lakes to the ocean, 
from the St. John’s to the Rio Grande, and every- 


where you find emigrants from New England, 


carrying with them the fruits of its intelligence, 
and spreading its influence wherever they go, 


| Why, sir, there are five Senators, natives of New 
| Hampshire, now members of this body, and as 


one, and the least worthy among them, I am proud 
to acknowledge, here, in this high place, that much 
of the success, undeserved on my part, which has 
attended me through life, | owe to the early lessons 
of wisdom and virtue, which were taught me in my 


/native State, and which, if I have too often ne- 











then took place on the subject of the loan. 


glected, I have never forgotten. There may be 
climates less rugged, and hills less sterile; but no 
population ever occupied a country sounder in head 
or heart, or more richly endowed with those prin- 
ciples, which give energy to man, and dignity to 
human nature. The influence of qualities like 
these will be felt and acknowledged throughout 
our Confederacy; whether those who bless it and 


| pray for it utter their blessings and their prayers 


upon the coast of New England, or the shores of 


| the Pacific. 


We are also told, as a dissuasive against the 
prosecution of this war, that we can raise no more 
men nor money, and that our exertions must ex- 
pire, from the very lassitude of our patriotism. 
Our fathers had these difficulties to contend with, 
in the war of the Revolution, magnified, indeed, a 
thousand fold, by the circumstances and the nature 
of the contest, and yet they fought on, till they 
obtained peace for themselves, and freedom for us, 
and founded upon a rock—the rock, I hope, of 
ages—this magnificent Republican empire. We 
heard all this, also, in 1812, and yet, in the face of 
it, we conducted that war toa glorious termination. 
We heard it all again at the commencement of this 
very war, and the time has already past, according 
to the prediction of a statesman now present, of 
the highest character, supported almost by mathe- 
matical calculations, when we were to have neither 
men nor money, and when our cause was to fail 
from the failure of all the means necessary to sup- 
port it. Now, sir, nothing can be worse than to 
stop without attaining our object. If we cannot 
raise men, and cannot raise money, why then we 
must stop. But, thank God, we have not got to 
that point yet, nor do I believe we ever shall get 
to it. Let us not halt in our course now, simply 
for the fear that we may be compelled to halt there 
some time or other. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. Sufficient for the dishonor of this 
country will be the time when she will practically 
exhibit her inability to maintain her rights and her 
honor. : ; é; 

Why, sir, what was said on this subject during 
the session of Congress, on the 25th and 26th of 
January, 1847, one little year ago? Let us look 
back for amoment. The lesson may be a profit- 
able one for us all, and certainly an encouraging 
one for those who indulge in gloomy forebodings, 
and doubt the disposition or capacity of their coun- 
try, to augment her exertions as her trials augment. 
I hold in my hand extracts from the debates, — 

wi 
read a few passages, not mentioning, however, the 
names of the speakers, as it is not my object to 
recall any invidious recollections, but simply to 
sliow the sentiments, which then prevailed, and 
how these have been rebuked by the result. 


One speaker said: 
“ The crisis in which they were placed was unprecedent- 


'ed. They had no adequate revenue, and were going on 


without any way of increasing it. He should support this 
measure, therefore, from necessity, because they could do 
nothing else. Yet he feared it was with evil to the currency 
of the country,” &e. * * * * He predicted it would 
occasion a depression of the currency of the whole country 
toa most mischievous extent. 
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«In passing it, they were treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath—and that day of wrath would come—and when 
it came, he feared they would not be able to stand.” 

«“ Butit was evident,” said another speaker, “ that a loan 
could not be obtained.” 

«A good deal had been said,”? Mr. Casa remarked, “ about 
the levying of a specific tax, to which he might refer; but 
the Administration was responsible for the loan. They had 
told them they could get it upon terms to which they would 
willingly submit. 


“Mr. E. No. 
«Mr. Cass. No, says the honorable gentleman? 
« Mr. E. Where do you find it? 


“Mr. Cass. In the terms of the call for it by the Adminis- 
tration. They might fail to get it, hut they had good reason 
toexpectit. * * * * He knewthat, during the progress 
of financial difficulties with England, it became necessary 
to combine every loan with a specific tax. Why? Because 
that country was overloaded with taxes—in the midst of a 
tremendous war—a war alinost against the whole civilized 
world—and with a debt out of all manner of proportion. 
Hence it became necessary for them to resort to the mode 
referred lo. 

“ But did any man believe that the faith of this nation was 
not sufficient to raise the twenty-three millions of dollars ? 
* * * They had paid off two debts, and they could pay 
off another.”’ ‘ 


A speaker also observed: 


«Yet the Senator from Michigan told them merely to pass | 
this bill, aud they would have all the mouey wanted. * * 
* * The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Westcorr] also | 
thought there was no sort of danger, but that the public credit 
could raise money enough.’ 


So much for the prophecies of the last session of 
Congress. How they have been fulfilled has now 
passed into history, and yet we hear the same 
lugubrious note at the present session, and it was, 
I believe, the honorable Senator from Vermont, 
{[Mr. Puetrs,] who proved most clearly our finan- 
cial imbecility, and his views were adopted by 
other Senators. And we have heard elsewhere, 
and from a high quarter too, that a tax ‘* would 
wind up this miserable Mexican war in ninety 
days.’’ Hine tla lachryme! Tears for taxes, but 
none for wounded honor! I trust [ shall never live 
to see the day, when the American people will 
yrosecute an unjust war, because they do not feel | 
its burdens, or abandon a just one, because they 
feel or fear its financial pressure. 

But I see, by an article in the London Times, of 
January 4th, that these cis-A tlantic forebodings are 
not the only ones. Our neighbors over the water 
record and regret! the appearances, which seem to 
them to indicate an approaching exhausted treas- | 
ury and its consequences, on our future exertions. 
That article warns us, as we are warned here, of 
the danger of a public debt, and of the taxes, to 
which it must lead. And I observe, that a late 
Morning Chronicle adopts a similar standard for | 
our patriotic sacrifices, It thinks that our losses 
and the derangement of the financial operations of 
the country will prove too much for * Jonathan’s 
patience;”’ and thata proposal to increase, to a con- 
siderable extent, the amount we pay in taxes, will | 
soon cure us of our warlike mania. 

But I mistake the feelings of my countrymen, if | 
such considerations will deter them from the pros- | 
ecution of the war, in which we are engaged. If | 
taxes are necessary, they will bear them. Ad- | 
vancing as this country is, with so rapid a pace in | 
all the elements of power and prosperity, any debt 
it may contract in a necessary war can give no seri- 
ous cause of apprehension. [| repeat the sentiment 
I expressed last session, that I do not believe one | 
word in the European financial axiom, that: new 
debts must be secured by new taxes. Our experi- 
ence has disproved it here nations are station- 
ary, and already weighed down with fiscal im- 
positions, such a principle may Le necessary to the 
support of their credit. But in the career opened 
to us, where our resources are augmenting in a 
geometrical ratio, the credit of the country will be 
found sufficient, and its increasing resources will 
go far towards the discharge of all its engagements. 
As to a debt like that of England, the thing is im- 
possible here. It is one of the last dangers, which 
threatens us. A people, who govern themselves, 
and tax themselves, will never sanetion a system 
of extravagant and unnecessary expenditures,—a 
system which, in England, asa writer in the Edin- | 
burgh Review observed, very wittily and very tru- 
ly, some years since, commences at the cradle, and 
going on through all the gradations of society, still 
taxing as life advances, finally taxes the tombstone, 
—and then dismisses him who sleeps under it, to be 
taxed no more. Such are the blessings of a Gov- 
ernment separated from the people, and without 
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prea sympathy for their condition, or responsi- 
ility for their own principles. 

The other dissuasive reason against the annexa- 
tion of territory, to which I have adverted, founded 
on our own conduet towards other nations, against 
whom we had causes of complaint, amounting to 
causes of war, if we had chosen to consider them 
such, was presented by the Senator from Mary- 
land, (Mr. Peance.] ‘This appeal to the fruits of 
our own pusillanimity has been made before, but 
has never, I think, been so directly prosecuted, as 
by that gentleman in his remarks upon the gen- 
eral subject the other day. And this brings me 
back to his proposition, which | have already con- 
sidered, that we have no just cause of war against 
Mexico. In its defence, in addition to the general 
principle that the right and the ** sort of necessity ”’ 
should both exist, he added, by way, | suppose, of 
illustration, that— 


“The President had paraded before us an exaggerated 
statement of these claims.’ 


And he proceeds, among other things, to ask— 

“If the resistance or neglect to pay on the part of Mexico 
is even comparable to that, which we have experienced at 
the hand of stronger nations? And Task, if it becomes us 
to adopt one rule or measure of justice in regard to a weak 
nation, and another rule ef right in regard to a strong and 
haughty people?” 

I answer, no; emphatically no. We have but 
one rule of right or justice for all nations, and that 
is, that they fulfill those duties towards us, which 
we have a right to ask, and which we, in our turn, 
must render. And this is our rule, as well with 
England, or France and Mexico, as with San 
Marino or Monaco, or the vreat empire, which 
embraces a large portion of Europe and stretches 
through Asia to the Frozen Ocean and the Eastern 
Sea. The honorable gentleman confounds the 
right with the remedy. ‘The one is independent 
of circumstances, and the other depends upon our- 
selves. Why, his own illustration clearly exhibits 
this difference. He says we had causes enough 
of war against France and England, and his re- 
proach is, that these were not followed by war 
against the former Power, ‘a great and mighty 
a, He says, ‘and yet we talk of violated 
nonor;”’ *‘and the President rants about our claims 
against Mexico.”’ I beg to assure the Senate that 
this language is the language of the honorable Sen- 
ator, and not mine. I shall never talk about the 


|| ranting of the Chief Magistrate, when he spreads 


| our public grievances before the representatives of 


| farce. 


the people, and thus before the people and the 
world; nor shall I ever taunt my country by inti- 
mating that her course has been so pusillanimous, 
that for her to talk of violated honor is a solemn 
But were all this so, it is quite time that 
our policy were changed. We are well chastised 


for the want of self-respect we have exhibited, if | 
| we have lost our honor; and if we do not stop in 


this career of humiliation, the proclivity will be- 
come steeper and steeper, and our descent more 
and more rapid, till we shall have neither rights 
to assert, nor honor to defend, nor disposition to 


| do either. 


This catalogue raisonnée of our acts of humilia- 


| tion I have heard before; but never, I think, with 





such strong terms of reprobation. Our submission 
to the insults of the Neapolitan, the Dane, the 
Gaul, and the Anglo-Saxon, is brought before us, 
as it were in staring capitals, and some of these 
are characterized as— 


“Committed in the wantonness of power—in the very 
scorn of our rights—without the slightest justification; and 
persisted in, repeated, and boldly defended, with a most 
offensive effrontery, and yet endured by this country through 
successive administrations from 1806 to 1831.” 

l regret, sir, to hear all this; not for its-own 
sake, for we have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with, but in connection with the subject before us. 
{ regret to hear, that too much forbearance—if too 
much there was, as the gentleman seems to inti- 
mate—is now made the pretext for more; that we 
must suffer from Mexico because we have suffered 
from others, and that we must go on thus inter- 
minably, exposed to the attacks of the strong and 
the weak, and to the contempt of all. 

But, sir, the people of this country have never 
been deficient in patriotism or national pride. Du- 
ring the period, when these aggressions, to which 
the honorable gentleman alludes, were committed, 
the moral and political world was in commotion, 
the foundations of society in Europe were uproot- 
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ed, and a mighty revolution was sweeping over 
that region, which occasioned greater changes in 
the world, than did the five preceding centuries. 
Tremendous military es:ablishments were formed, 
and the rule of might became the rule of right. 
These injuries commenced under the administra- 
tion of General Washington, and were continued 
through the administrations of Mr. Adams, and 
Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Madison; but their prin- 
cipal weight fell upon us during the Presidency of 
Mr. Jefferson, and a portion of that of Mr. Madi- 
son. And everlasting honor is due to those two 
eminent patriots and statesmen for the firm, pru- 
dent, and dignified course they pursued under the 
trying and perilous circumstances, in which they 
and their country were placed. History has set 
its seal upon their measures, and in all time here- 
after, their memory will be held in honor by a 
grateful people. 

But, sir, we went to war with France in 1798, 
and with England in 1812, two of the mightiest 
Powers on earth, and with immense military estab- 
lishments at their disposal, till then unknown in 
modern times. And it was the convictionin France, 
that the firm character and decided course of Gen- 
eral Jackson, and the responsive feeling of the 
American people, would lead to a war with that 
country, if justice was not done us, and not the in- 
terference of England, which produced the arrange- 
ment of 1830, and its execution, by which our 
chapter of complaints against France was closed, 
and I hope forever. 

Here, sir, were two wars within fifteen years, 
and both prosecuted, when we were comparatively 
feeble in numbers, in strength, and in wealth, and 
a third barely avoided by the satisfaction of our 
claims. Now, sir, I deny that we are justly liable 
to the reproach of pusillanimity, or that we have 
forfeited our claim to talk of violated honor. Or, 
that Mexico, or any one for Mexico, in this coun- 
try or elsewhere, has a right to say, you had es- 

| tablished your character for tame submission, and 
you have therefore no right to ask indemnity of 
me for wrongs such as you have suffered from 
others, and which your own forbearance in former 
years induced me to refuse. 

There are two incidents, episodes I may call 
them, in the great action going on, which, though 
they neither give direction to its movement, nor 
certainty to its termination, are yet worthy of re- 
mark, as they exhibit, if not the faults of the Ad- 
ministration, at any rate the facility with which 
their measures are assailed. One of these charges 
I have never heard, I confess it, with becoming grav- 
ity. The other is new, or at any rate new to me, 
and has been presented by the Senator from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Jounson,] with his accustomed ability, 
which sometimes makes ‘‘ the wrong appear the 
better reason.’’ I shall content myself with touch- 
ing, rather than considering them. 

One great grievance alleged by the Mexican 
Government, and repeated here, and one for which 
our minister was rudely driven from the republic, 
is, that we sent her a plenipotentiary and not a 
commissioner, to effect an amicable arrangement 
of the difficulties between the two countries. 
Really, sir, in the whole history of national inter- 
communication, no such frivolous reason as this 
was ever given for involving two countries in war, 
that a higher grade of diplomatic agent was sent 
by one Power than the other demanded. The 

| reverse may have happened, when the most idle 
| questions were grave subjects of investigation and 
remonstrance. Mexico must have had few sub- 
stantial causes of complaint, and the opponents of 
the Administration few just grounds of animadver- 
sion, when such a measure assumes an important 
osition in their respective lists of grievances. But 
lon stands the fact? Anxious to restore the diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries, which 
had been interrupted by the Mexican Government, 
the President directed that our consul (Mr. Black) 
should communicate this desire to the Mexican 
authorities, and say to them, that if they ** would 
‘ receive an envoy from the United States to adjust 
* all the questions in dispute between the two coun- 
‘tries, he will immediately despatch one to Mex- 
‘ ico.” 

To this proposition the Mexican Secretary of 

State answered: 


“ My Government is disposed to receive the commissioner 


| 
il of the United States who may ceme to this cagital with full 
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powers from his Government to settle the present dispute in 
a peacetul, reasonable, and honorable manner.”? 

Here is the acceptance of the proposition, and 
the agreement to receive the commissioner whom 
the Government of the United States proposed to 
send, under the title of envoy ‘* to settle the pres- 
ent dispute.”’ Well, the envoy was sent, com- 
missioned for this very purpose, and when he 
arrived he was refused recognition, because he came 
as an envoy, and because his powers extended to 
the adjustment of the whole dispute between the 
two countries, and were not confined to * ques- 
tions relative to Texas.” As to the mere title, it 
does not merit a moment’s serious consideration. 
It was an afterthought, a subterfuge, resorted to 
in order to justify what the Mexican Government 
was determined to do, but what it was easier to do 
than to defend. [tis evident that our proposition 
was aceepted as made, and that envoy and com 
missioner were but convertible terms. 
rhown by the letter of the Mexican Secretary of 
State to Mr. Slidell, in which he says: 

“That the single word “restore”? is by no means suffi 


crent to give to Vir. Slidell the special cliaracter of commis- 
moner or plenipotentiary ad hoc.” 


Bat Mr. Slidell had too much power; or, in other 
words, he was charged to settle the whole contro- 
versy between the two countries, and not the Mex- 
ican portion of italone. And was not this arrange- 
ment in the very terms of the proposition and its 
acceptance? We desire to send you an envoy, 
says Mr. Buchanan, to adjust all the questions in 
dispute between the two Governments. We will 
receive your commissioner, answers Mr. Pefia y 
Petia, charged “to settle the present dispute’ be- 
tween your country and ours. Well, what was 
this dispute? It had two sides to it, like most 
other disputes, public and private. We 
plained that Mexico had injured our citizens, and 
she complained that we had annexed Texas. And 
the dispute was made up of these causes of com- 

aint. Could the Mexican Government be so 
yesotted as to suppose, that the United States would 
adjust her side of the quarrel and leave their own 
unadjusted? That we should be willing to do 
something, | know not what, by which Mexico 
would agree to the annexation or we abandon it, 


com- 


and thus satisfy her cause of complaint, and then | 


turn round and enter upon another negotiation of 
twenty-five years to satisfy ourown? If our Ad- 
ministration had acted thus, they would have met 
and merited universal execration. And now the 
great cause of grievance with our adversary is, that 
though we were willing to do her justice, yet we 
required at the same time, that justice should be 
done to us. 

And one of our most eminent living statesmen— 


a connecting link between the present and the past 


generation—has not only endeavored to place Mex- 
ico right and his adopted country wrong, upon this, 
as well as upon other questions at issue with her, but 
has elaborately discussed it, and given to his sen- 
timents—which have been widely disseminated by 
ar zeal and the public press—the authority of 
iS Name. 

In his remarks upon this subject, as Mr. Galla- 
tin commences with an error, It is not surprising 
that he ends with one. He says: ‘The Mexican 
Government insisted, that it only agreed to receive 
a commissioner to treat on the questions that had 
arisen from the events in Texas,” &c. This as- 
sumption of the Mexican Secretary of State, which 
Mr. Gallatin endorses—as he must endorse it, in 
order to place his own Government in the wrong, 
for which he seems to have powerful, if not patri- 
otic propensities—is contradicted by Mr. Peiia y 
Pejfia’s letter to Mr. Black, in which he says, ex- 
pressly, that the commissioner of the United States, 
coming “to settle the present dispute,” will be 
received by the Mexican Government. 


This is | 


In the | 


whole letter, which pledged the Mexican faith to | 


the reception of the minister, there was no allusion, 
direct or indirect, to ** the questions which had 
arisen from the events in Texas.’’ So much for 
the substance of the charge. 

Mr. Gallatin discusses the question of etiquette— 
as this finally descends to be—with more zeal and 
unction than would have been expected from a cola- 
borer with Jefferson and Madison in the republican 
vineyard. He says that treaties of peace are always 
negotiated by commissioners, appointed for that 
special purpose. If this were so, it would not touch 
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ing to it. But it is not so, and Mr. Gallatin ought 
to have known it. He ought to have known that 
he was appointed an envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary, with four other eminent citi- 
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the present case; for Mexico had then neither de- | 
clared war, nor committed any act necessarily lead- | 


zens, in 1814, to negotiate a treaty of peace with | 


England. They are thus designated in the treaty 
itself; and I have actually seen the record of their 
commission in the Department of State. He ought 
to have known, that the very treaty of peace be- 
tween France and Great Britain in 1783, which he 
cites and asserts was negotiated by commissioners, 
was, in fact, negotiated by the Duke of Manches- 
ter, as **ambassador extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary,’’? &e.; and that the preliminary 
treaty between the same Powers was negotiated in 
1762, by the Duke of Bedford, ‘ minister plenipo- 
tentiary,’’ and that in the full powers from our 
Congress, dated June 15, 1781, the persons ap- 
pointed to negotiate a treaty of peace with England 
are styled ‘* ministers plenipotentiaries,’* &c.; and 
he ought to have known that modern history is 
filled with similar examples. 

But, sir, while the Government has been assailed, 
at home, upon this point of diplomatic etiquette, it 
has heen redeemed, abroad, from all blame by the 
publication of the letter of General Herrera, writ- 
ten on the 25th of August last, in answer to an 
application from Santa Anna inviting him to act as 
a commissioner to treat for peace with the United 
States. ‘* For no other act than showing that there 
‘would be no obstacle to his (Mr. Slidell’s) pre- 
‘senting himself, and having his propositions 
‘heard, my administration was calumniated in the 
‘most atrocious manner. For this act alone, the 


‘revolution which displaced me from the com- | 


*‘ mand was set on foot.” I need add nothing to 
this declaration of the Ex-President of Mexico. 
I leave the question between Mr. Gallatin and 
General Herrera. 

The other objection, which I have classed as an 
episode is, that of the two alternative propositions, 
which the President was authorized to offer to 
Texas, he chose the one, which committed the 


United States to admit her into the Union, with- | 


out any specific provision, that her boundaries 
should be established, subject to the control of the 
General Government. 


In the first place, sir, the present Administra- 


tion was not then in power, and is not responsible | 


for the choice of the mode of procedure. 
offer was made by Mr. Tyler before the expira- 
tion of his term of service. 


In the second place, the power of decision was 


The | 


purely discretionary, and if the President was | 


wrong in selecting that alternative, Congress was || 


wrong in giving him the power to do so. 

In the third place, a reasonable discretion must 
necessarily exist in Congress on this subject; and 
if that body is clearly satisfied, that Texas claims 
more than she has any right to claim, I see noth- 
ing in the act of annexation, which would compel 
the Government to involve the country in an un- 


just war to defend an unjust claim. 


In the fourth place, the honorable Senator must 
know, that by no other mode could the annexa- 


tion of Texas have been consummated, as there |! 
* was no probability, | may almost add possibility, 


that any treaty for that purpose would be ratified 
by the Senate. 
thirds could not have been obtained. The law 
itself passed this body, but by a bare majority of 
one. It was annexation under the law, and with- 
out the concurrence of the treaty-making power of 
the Senate, or it was not annexation at all. 


Mr. President, a few remarks upon another top- 


ic, and I will cease to trespass upon the indulgence || 


of the Senate. 

It has been said in England, and in the United 
States, and perhaps in Mexico, though not so bit- 
terly, I think, that our armies in that country 
have committed terrible cruelties, unworthy of us, 
and of the age, and which should call upon us the 
condemnation of the world. And the great Jour- 
nal of England, the proclaimer of English modera- 
tion and philanthropy, has said that— 


“The cruelties perpetrated by Hernando Cortez, on his 
first expedition to Mexico, have been surpassed in barbarity 
and heartlessness, by the heroic commanders of the model 
Republic. If despotism can be symbolized by a knout, 


American republicanism may be represented by a gallows, 
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and from the same spirit of historic heraldry, which would 
indicate French republicanism by a guillotine.” 


I wish I could give the date of this article, for | 
should like to fix its exact chronology; but [ can. 
not, as [ cut it out of one of the American papers 
and have since lost the reference. r 

_ Mr. President, I listened with equal pleasure 
_and interest, a few days since, to the remarks of 
the Senator from New York, (Mr. Dix]—to his 
statesmanlike views, expressed with equal clear- 
ness of thought and felicity of language. But 
there was nothing, which better became his posi- 
tion, or ours, than his exposition of the principles 
of the British Government, when contrasted with 
its professions—its eternal process of aggrandize- 
ment, and its eternal claim to moderation. And [ 
was the more struck with his illustration of the 
subject, because it corresponded with some obser- 
vations I had the honor to submit to the Senate, 
respecting it, at the last session of Congress. | was 
then met by the Roman war-cry—from the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wes- 
| STER|—Delenda est Carthago! as though the mere 
reference to historical facts announced a spirit of 
vengeance, unbecoming us and our country. Mr. 
President, there is nothing to be gained by soft 
words on such occasions as these. They may 
_ turn away private wrath, but they never yet turned 
away public envy and jealousy. Let us Jook our 
accusers and their accusations full in the face. 
‘“‘T thank God,”’ said the Pharisee of old, ‘ that 
| T am not as other men are.’”?” We thank God, 
says the public opinion of England, that we are 
not like other nations, and least of all like that 
_ great grasping mobocracy of the western hemi- 
sphere, which is seizing and annexing the territory 
of its neighbors! And this is said with as much 
stern gravity as though the coast of England 
| bounded her possessions, and as though there were 
a rock, or islet, or island, or continent, she did not 
| covet, and, coveting, did not seek, and, seeking, 
did not strive to obtain with a strong hand, if she 
thought her hand strong enough to obtain it. Inthe 
whole history of national reproofs, and national 
professions, there is nothing like this—that England 
should cast the first stone against other nations for 
a spirit of conquest and aggrandizement! 
| That great paper, the ‘Times ’’—great in its 
| circulation and in its influence—is the existing ex- 
a of English sentiment. It does not make, 
ut ministers to, public opinion; it does not guide, 
but indicates it. It caters for the national appetite; 
but its dishes are prepared for the public taste, and 
not the taste for the dishes. Every calumny upon 
us, every slur upon our morals and sneer at our 
manners, finds open ears to admit them, and willing 
hearts to receive them. For myself, sir, I am tired 
ef all this; and think Mr. Walsh,some years ago, 
rendered an acceptable service to the cause of truth 
_and of his country, by the publication of his work 
upon this very subject; and I wish some patriotic 
| American would bring it down to the present day, 
/ and exhibit in all its glaring contrast the difference 
_ between English practice and English professions. 
I am tired also of the eternal cant about the Anglo- 
| Saxon race, as though that were the only stock 
from which virtue and intelligence could spring— 
) as though our own population were homogeneous, 
and descended from the English family alone; 


|, while we know it has levied contributions upon 


A constitutional majority of two- | 


‘all the nations of the earth—upon France, and 
| Holland, and Spain, and Germany, and Sweden, 
_and Norway, to a large amount, and upon Ireland 
| —oppressed and down-trodden Ireland—to a much 
larger; and all those contributions soon became 
fused together, losing their peculiar traits, and 
forming the American people, with a character of 
| their own, and I think with pride enough to assert 
their identity, and to treat the Anglo-Saxon race, 
as they treat all other races, in questions of na- 
| tional comity, as friends or enemies, depending on 
the prevalent sentiments with which they them- 
selves are regarded. 
| Mr. HALE, (in his seat.) And Africa too? 
| Mr. CASS. t us go on with our own race. 
| An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, said the 
| Jewish lawgiver. The rule is a harsh one, and I 
| would not adopt it, even in repelling national cal- 
|| umnies. But with England I would do better. I 
| would let her own history condemn her, when she 
|| asserts her superiority over the other nations of 
|| the earth. 
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In the year 1756, a war broke out between the 
English and the Nabob of Bengal. The English 
general, Clive, entered into a secret correspondence 
with the commander of the Nabob’s forces. A 
rich Indian banker, named Omichund, was a prin- 
cipal agent in the arrangement of this affair, and 
he was to receive a large sum of money for his 
services. In conformity with the stipulations, the 
commander abandoned his master upon the field 
of battle, and was elevated by the English to the 
vacant throne. Omichund demanded more than 
Clive was willing to grant; but fearing that he 
might betray the secret, the English general deter- 
mined to deceive him. And he did so. I quote 
from an English historian: 


“ Omichund’s interests were to be protected by a special 
clause in the treaty. ‘Two treaties were drawn up: one, 
written on white paper, contained no reference to Omi- 
chund; another, written upon red paper, contained all the 
stipulations of the white treaty, and, in addition, an article 
in favor of Omichund, to deceive whom was the only pur- 
pose for which it extsted. But a new difficulty occurred. 
The select committee had no hesitation in signing both the 
treaties; but Admiral Watson refused his assent to the mock 
document, and the absence of his name, it was foreseen, 
would excite the suspicion of so wary a man as Omichund. 
Here, again, Clive had an expedient ready. It was toattach 
the Admiral’s name by another hand, (or in other words, to 
forge it.) The two treaties were according!ty rendered com- 
plete, and the red one answered its purpose. Omichund 
kept the seeret of the conspirators, Soorag-o0-Dowlah was 
dethroned, and Meer-Jatiier elevated to his place.” 

“The sequel of the tale is melancholy. * + + Tom 
document was produced in white. Omichund became agi- 
tated, and said, ‘This cannot be the treaty; it was a red 
treaty | saw.’ Clive coolly replied, ¢ Yes, but this is a white 
one;’ and turning to Scrafton, who spoke the native lan- 
guage more perfectiy than himself, he said, “Itis now time 
to undeceive Omichund.? The process of undeceiving the 
miserable inan was short and simple. In compliance with 
the suggestion of Clive, Scrafion said: * Omichund, the red 
treaty Is a trick; you are to have nothing ;’ and he needed 
not to say more. ‘The senses of Omichund had fled ; he fell 
back into a swoon, trom which he recovered only to linger 
out the remnant of his life in a state of idiocy.” 


This was, in fact, the foundation of the great em- 
pire of England in Hindostan, Many an English 
moralist has visited this process of acquisition— 
the only one, perhaps, of the kind in all history— 
with that indignant reprobation, which costs noth- 
ing but well-turned periods. From that time, the 


English Government has been the sovereign of | 


Bengal. But where is the Englishman, moralist 
or statesman, writer or politician, who has ever 
proposed to surrender this territory, acquired by 


forgery, or to redeem the national character from | 


the charge of participating in the crime, by reject- 
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- ; 
We lay siege to the city of Mexico itself{—bombard its peace- 


ful dwellings—make her streets to run with human blood, 
and slaughter again women and children, until resistance 
becomes unavailing. We get possession of the capital, and 
yet carry on the contest. Sir, can our country have done 
such deeds? Is she so deeply steeped in crime? Has she 
no honor left?) Are we Christian and civilized men, or are 
we robbers and murderers? Ll hope she will pardon me the 
pinguiry; and yet if the war was unjust, if it was not pro- 
| voked, if it was our act, and not the act of Mexico, every 
human heart, animated by a single human feeling, can but 
answer in the affirmative. 

“ But no, sir; no, sir, it is not so. She is high-minded, 
just, and honorable. She is civilized, not savage. Her citi- 
zens are moral and Christian. ‘Those scenes are in the eye 
of God and man to be justified, because necessary to our 
honor, and forced upon us in vindication of our violated 
rights. Mexico is answerable for ali these sad and sicken- 
ing results. The war is just because she commenced it. [t 
does exist by her act, and, so help me God, but for that con- 
viction, as I reverence truth and detest falsehood, I would 
never have voted for the act of the 13th May, 1846. 


‘‘are in the eyes of God and man to be justified, 
because necessary to our honor, and forced upon 
us in vindication of our violated rights.” 


Mr. President, we have a far better justification 


| than belligerent necessity for our conduct in Mex- | 


ico, and that is, that these scenes as described, did 
not and could not occur there. ‘The colors are too 
dark, and the picture not true to nature. And no 
| one, sooner than the Senator himself, will be re- 
| joiced at an opportunity of correcting any misap- 


prehension, to which the strength of his language | 


may have exposed his meaning. 


Now, sir, I put it to the honorable Senator and 
to the Senate, whether such vivid descriptions as 


| these are not calculated to do us injury in the eyes | 


| of the world?) Whether they will not be transfer- 
red tothe other hemisphere, and swell the catalogue 
of calumnies, which intolerance, both political and 
social, is pouring out against our country? | have 
made a good deal of inquiry upon the subject, and 
lam perfectly satisfied, that the evils which the 
progress of our arms has inflicted upon Mexico 


|| are far less than ever before attended the o 


era- 
tions of a hostile army. It would be folly to ion, 
that war brings calamities enough, under the most 


favorable circumstances; where even the discipline | 


of an invading army is the sternest, the disposition 
of the commander and of the officers the best, and 
the measures to repress unnecessary violence the 
| promptest and the mostefficient. But religiously 
elieve, that the injuries we have committed in Mex- 
ico (and | have taken some trouble to ascertain the 


‘‘ These scenes,’’ says the honorable Senator, 
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into the city, and u 
reduced to ashes. 

In the invasion of Prussia by the Russians, in 
1765, they hung innocent inhabitants from the 
trees, tore out their hearts and their intestines, rip- 
ee open their bodies, cut off their noses and ears, 
yroke their legs, fired villages and hamlets, formed 
a circle around the burning houses, and drove back 
their fleeing inmates into the flames, 

An officer serving in the French army, in 1757, 
says, ‘* the country is plundered and laid waste for 
thirty leagues around us, as if fire from heaven had 
fallen upon it. Our soldiers plundered, murdered, 
and committed all sorts of abominations.”’ 

The history of the English sieges in Spain and 


pwards of nine hundred houses 


| Portugal, contain terrible narratives of human suf- 


fering. I will merely quote the remarks of Colonel 
Napier, the historian of Wellington’s campaigns, 


| upon the capture of San Sebastian. ** This storm,’’ 


| says he, ** seemed to be the signal of hell for the 


‘ perpetration of villany, which would have shamed 
‘the most ferocious barbarians of antiquity. At 
‘Ciudad Rodrigo, intoxication and plunder had 
‘been the principal object; at Badajos, lust and 
‘murder were joined to rapine and drunkenness; 
*but at San Sebastian, the direst, the most revol:- 
‘ing cruelty was added to the catalogue of crimes, 
‘One atrocity, of which a girl of seventeen was the 
‘victim, staggers the mind by its enormous, in- 
‘ credible, indescribable barbarity.’’ 

So much for an English*siege. Let another 
passage describe the progress of an English army. 
** Ow this occasion,’’ says Colonel Napier, that ts, 
on the first day’s march of the English army from 
Madrid, ** there was no want of provisions, no 
‘hardships to exasperate the men, and yet I, the 
‘author of this history, counted on the first day’s 
‘march from Madrid seventeen bodies of murdered 
‘ peasants. ”’ 

Such is war in the Old World. God forbid that 
horrors like these should accompany its progress 
inthe New! No man who has the slightest know- 
ledge of the American character can believe that 
such atrocities have ever been committed by our 
troops. Where are the burning cities behind us? 
The desert country before us, abandoned at our 
approach? Thedevastation and oppression around 
us, marking at the same time our power and our 
cruelty? We can say it in a spirit of truth and not 
of national vanity, that such scenes have no place 
where our armies march. ‘Though my convictions 


‘| truth) have been less, far less, than ever followed | 
|| in the train of any army, that ever went forth to 
|| foreign war. I have run my eye over several pages 


|| of history, (cursorily, indeed, but carefully enough 
have been made against our army in Mexico. No 


for my purpose,) to ascertain what has been the 
one believes them, or has repeated them. We are | conduct of other nations in similar circumstances, 
all equally free from that reproach. But there have || and how far they have carried their forbearance, 
been many allusions, exaggerated ones, it appears | either in the exciting operations of a campaign, or 
to me, to the terrible calamities, which our war has || after victory had crowned their exertions. IT have 
inflicted upon the Mexican people, and which else- || "Ot omitted, in this search, a glance at the military 
where might be quoted as corroborative proof of 


| history of England, whence the first stone is al- 
the alleged misconduct of our soldiers. I would || W@ys thrown at us, and who, guiltless herself of 
not stop to quarrel with mere figures of rhetoric, 


‘| ambition and oppression, is the self-constituted 
nor would I apply any severe canons of criticism || Judge, 1 was about to say, but [ correct myself by | 
to extemporaneous debates like ours, where much 


| saying, the condemner of this country, past, pres- || 
is said in the heat of discussion, that our cooler judg- 


ing the benefit it brought with it? So much for 
coats of arms. I commend this incident to the 
Herald’s college. 

But to return to the charges of cruelty which 


on this subject are as strong as convictions can well 
be, yet | have not hesitated to fortify them with all 
the information I could procure here. I have in- 
quired of many gallant officers, who have visited 
‘us what has been the conduct of our troops in 
Mexico, and I have received but one answer, and 
that expressed ih the strongest terms, that no men 
could have behaved better under the circumstances 
in which they were placed. Such is the testimony 
of General Guliniain of General Shields, of Gen. 
Pierce, of Col. Harney, Col. Garland, Col. Morgan, 
Colonel Moore, and others. I name these names, 
because they are known to the whole céuntry, and 
those, who bear them, have also borne distinguished 
rts in our operations in Mexico, and have been 

| in the best situation to ascertain the truth. They 
have authorized me thus publicly to appeal to their 
testimony, and I believe I understood from all of 
them, that they were not aware of an instance of 
private assassination by an American soldier in 
| Mexico. Offences against persons are almost un- 


| ent, and to come. 

ment does not approve, and said, too, in stronger | And now what says the record of human wars? i 

language, than we design to use. || L have collected, Mr. President, from the records | 
In iliustration of these remarks, I will read a | of history, several instances of the extreme cruel- | 

short extract from a speech of an honorable Sena- || ties and sufferings, which have attended warfare, | 

tor upon this floor, who, in all the qualities of head | from the period described by the Jewish historian, 


i ‘om 
and heart, that give worth and eminence in public | when ‘‘ they took all his cities at that time, and 


utterly destroyed the men, and the women, and 


or in private life, is inferior to none of his asso- | 


| known, and the Mexicans themselves find and 


acknowledge this foreign armed government bet- 


ciates: 


‘We hear of an intention to strike outraged Mexico in 
yet more vital points—we do not arrest it. We suffer the 


expedition to go on. Before the Mexican blood is yet dry || brief reference to some of them. 
upon the fields of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 


and Buena Vista, Vera Cruz is bombarded. Her churches | Louis the XIV. laid waste the Palatinate; and 

fall under the dreadful aim of the mortar—the blood of her || Men, women, and children were driven in a severe 

weenes and chines runs is qwentne through her before || season out of their habitations, to wander about the 

peaceful and happy streets—her almost every thoroughfare || is j 

is obstructed by the mangled bodies of her slaughtered citi- || ee eater of ee and ate while werd 

zens, until at last, her valor can hold out no longer before || °° eld their houses reduce to as es, their goose 

the mighty and crushing power of our arms. She surrenders. |, Seized, and their possessions pillaged by the rapa- 

Yet still our vengeance is not glutted. Innocent, unoffend- | cious soldiery. 

ing, outraged Mexico has yet more cities to be laid waste or | At the siege of Prague, by the philosophic 
| Frederick, twelve thousand famished, houseless 


ter and more equal than their own, which it has 
replaced. General Pierce informed me he did not 
believe, that in the march from Vera Cruz to Puebla, 
damages to the amount of five dollars were com- 
mitted and left unpaid by his column of twenty- 
five hundred men. General Quitman was the 
military governor of Mexico, and well acquainted, 
therefore, with its internal police, and he says our 
soldiery is as regular there as in one of our own 
cities. General Shields, in a note to me on this 
met. says: 

| “Tn reply to your inquiries, touching the general conduct 
| of our troops in Mexico, I can briefly state, thatin my opin- 


| the little ones—of every city they left none to re- 
'' main’’—down to the last continental war, which 
_ravaged Europe. I shall content myself with a 


conquered—more hearts to be wrung—more gallant blood to 
be shed—more women and children to be slaughtered—more 


agony in every form to suffer. We have not yet had our fill 
of bieod. We mareh on in fiendish progress. At Cerro 
Gordo, Churubusco, Chapultepec, Molino del Rey, our march 
of slauchter is renewed, and goes on with yet more fearful 


|| wretches were driven out by the Austrians, but 
|| were compelled by the Prussians to return, in order 


| that an increasing famine might force their enemies 


| and humanity, than even for bravery. 


ion, our army has been more distinguished for magnanimity 
In Mexico this has 


| been freely acknowledged on all oceasions, both by foreign 
/ reaxlents and natives. 


No other army, it is admitted, ever 
behaved so well under similar circumstances.” 


Violence. Mexican blood waters every plain. The cries of 


| ty a more speedy surrender. More than one hun- | 
Mexican agony startle every ear, and still the work gues on, 


' dred thousand bomba and red-hot shot were thrown |! Colonel Garland says: 


“It is scarcely possible that the army which marched from 
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Vera Cruz and entered the city of Mexico in triumph could 


have been guilty of any outrage upon unoffending peopk , 
without its conung to my knowledge, Everything taken on 
the march and in Ge various towns occupied by our troops, 
was uniformly paid for by order. Many of the most respect- 
able inhabitants have remarked to me, that they felt greater 
security, both for their persous and property, whilst their 
towns were occupied by American troops, than they had 
formerly enjoyed tor a quarter of a century”? 


Colone! Morgan in a note also says: 


"The conduet of our troops in the field having become a 
sulject Of misrepresentation, f respectfully place at your dis 
posal a tew facts, which fully refute the charges of the ene 
nies ol our country, whether made at home or abroad: 

“Our people have greater cause to be proud of the mag 
nanimity of the American commanders and their troops 
iter victory, than of their valer during the battle. [tis an 
every day scene in the field to see an American soldier, in 
the leat ot battle, Knee) down beside his wounded enemy 
and give him water (rom tis canteen, and share the last 
morsel of tis biscuit with his prostrate foe. 

* (tn European wariare the history of the storming of a city 
is at the same time a history of its pillage. What are the 
facts tu regard to the storming of Mexico? Although the 
enemy bad tatamously violated the armistice of Churubusco; 
and afterwards, on the bloody field of Molino, they mangled 
and murdered our wounded officers and soldiers when too 
feeble to defend themeelves; notwithstanding all this, our 


soldiery resented the barbarity of their enemy by protecting | 


their property trom the pillage of their own leperos. 

© Tnnumerable instances might be given of the forbearance 
ef our troops, but | wall give but one or two. 

* A company of the 6th infantry, in catting its way throagh 
& house, eotered a room contaming an open box of gold 
con. The American soldiers occupied the room, passed 
through it.and not a dollar was touched. On the same 
nighta party of our troops di-covered a box of gold address- 
ed to a Mexican; they immediately reported the fact to their 
officer, and be placed the box in charge of a foreign minister 
to be delivered to the owner. This conduct excited the 
astonisliment of the Mextcan, and in a public ecard he ex- 
pressed lis admiration of the forbearance of the American 
Lrooype, 


“Onurarmy has ever esteemed generosity asa nobler virtue 
than courace ; and if it boasts atall, itis of its humanity, net 
its prowers.”’ 

"These bright testimonials. Honors thus 
won and worn by our gallant citizens are dearer 
to their countrymen, than the glorious exertions of 
the battle-field, or the victories that have crowned 
them. 

Incidents, like these described by Colonel Mor- 
gan, have been related to me by other officers, and 
they better illustrate the present topic, than any 
panegyric, however warm, or any description, 
however graphic. A Mexican horseman rides 
over the battle-field, thrusting his lance through the 
helpless wounded, gleaning, with savage ferocity, 
in the harvest, where the Great Reaper himself had 
passed and spared; while the American soldier, in 
the same scene of carnage, stoops down, and raising 
his prostrate foe, pours the contents of his canteen 
into his parched lips, and recalls his fainting spirit 
to bless the generous enemy. This picture is at 
the same time a bright and a dark one, but it 
marks, both now and forever, the characteristics 
of the two armies, and | commend it to all who 
doubt the humanity of the American soldier, or the 
cruelty of the Mexican. 


are 


Some authorities are here subjoined, tending to 
illustrate the positions taken on one side or the 
other of the question of the power to levy contri- 
butions in anenemy’s country. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wesster} thus spoke of the 
right of the President to cause to be collected con- 
tributions upon imports into the Mexican territory: 

‘©The honorable member from Michigan sup- 
‘poses that this levying of taxes and impost in 
‘the territories of Mexico, by the authority of the 
* President of the United States, is an act of war. 
‘It is no such thing. 

“Mr. Cass, (in his seat.) It is a right of war. 

“Mr. Wesster. I[t is no such thing. It is 
‘neither an act nor a right of war, according to the 
‘law of nations. He calls ita contribution. It is 
*no contribution.” 

This is pronounced positively, if not authorita- 
tively. But what says James, a standard author? 
** Contribution, in military history, is an imposition 
‘or TAX paid by countries who bear the scourge of 
‘war,’’ &c. There are numerous other authorities 
to the same point, showing (what, indeed, common 
sense teaches) that any tax, imposition, or other 
means of raising money in an enemy’s country, 
is a contribution. 

The same Senator says: “T want to know how 
‘the President of the United States can overturn 
‘the revenue law of Mexico, and establish a new 
‘one mi its stead, any more than he can overturn 
‘the law of descent, of property, the law of inher- 
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‘itance, the criminal code, or any other portion of 
‘the Mexican law.’’ This question may well be 
answered by another: How can the President of 
the United States overturn the law of Mexico, 
which secures protection to the persons and prop- 
erty of her citizens, and provides safeguards against 
violence of all kinds? 
overturned, and the gentleman concedes that many 
acts of violence may be committed. The true 
answer to such questions, however, is, that these 
laws are not overturned bv the President, but by 
the rights of war. Inter arma silent leges—laws are 
silent among arms—is a maxim as old as war. 
Laws are prostrated before invading armies, and 


the invader may revive them or establish his own, | 


| March 22, 1848, 


at discretion. 

A distinction was also taken during this discus- 
sion, Which will appear in the following quotation 
from the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina: 

« Now, if you mean that an army in operation can seize 


provisions of every description, means of transportation, |! 


and so on, [never denied it; but if you mean to say, that 
after the country is conquered, the commander-in-chief may 


And yet these laws are: 
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rights. When, therefore, he has totally subdued a be stile 
nation, he undoubtedly may, in the first instance, do himself 
justice, respecting the objects which had given rise to the 
war, and indemnify bimself for the expenses and damayeg 
he has sustained by it; he may, according to the exigency 
| of the case, subject the nation to punishment, by way of 
example; he may even, if prudence require it, render 
her incapable of doing mischief with the same ease in 
future.”? 
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|'SPEECH OF MR. S. W. INGE, 


levy either taxes or contributions, I deny the doctrine alto- | 


gether.” 

This distinction is untenable in principle, and 
contradicted by practice. Q 
vading army result from a state of war, and con- 
tinue as long as that state continues. While 
occupying an enemy’s country, it may derive its 
support from the enemy’s means by forced contri- 
butions; and nothing but a treaty of peace, or an 
abandonment of the country, determines this right. 
Why, what sort of a conquest must that be, which 
would compel an invading army to depend upon 
its own resources? Mexico is not seaman in 
any proper acceptation of the term. A large por- 
tion of her territory has never been occupied by 
our forces; and where these are at present station- 
ed, they are liable to daily attacks, and armed 
yarties of the enemy are constantly around them. 

Vhen conquered, says the honorable Senator, 
contributions must cease, This is, in fact, to say, 
that they shall not be imposed at all; for they can- 
not be imposed upon a resisting people, with whom 
the contest is yet going on; and pany when 
resistance ceases, the right also ceases. ut, sir, 
the history of modern Europe shows full well, 
that this right of contribution is everywhere re- 
cognized and practised, and that it continues in full 


The rights of an in- | 


| demands of the public service. 


vigor as long as an invading army occupies a hos- | 


tile country. And it is apparent, on the slightest 
consideration, that such should be the case. It is 
the unjust conduct of the enemy, which has brought 
on all the exertions and expenses, that have mark- 
ed the present contest with Mexico; and our night 
to remuneration continues as long as they con- 
tinue, and that of course must be until the war js 
terminated. 


Burlamaqui says: 

“ Let us add, that the Power which takes up arms justly, 
has a double right over the enemy: first, the right of taking 
possession of what belongs to it, and which the enemy re- 
fuse, to which must be added the expenses incurred in ob- 
taining that object, the expenses of the war, and reparations 
for damages; for if it were obliged to support its losses and 
these expenses, it would not obtain all that was due to it.” 

« For the pillage of a country, there has been substituted 
a usage, at the same time more humane and more advanta- 


geous to the sovereign who makes war—itis thatof contribu. , 


tions. Whoever carries on a just war, has the right to make 
the enemy’s country contribute to the support of the army, 
to all the expenses of the war. He obtains thus a part of 
what is due to him, and the subjects of the enemy, submit- 


ting to these impositions, their property is secured from pil- | 


lage, and the country is preserved. But ifa general wishes 
to enjoy an unspotted reputation, he ought to moderate the 


contributions, and proportion them to the ability of those on | 


whom they are imposed.” 


Vattel says: 

“ We have a right to deprive our enemy of his possessions, 
of everything Which may augment his strength, and enable 
him to make war. ‘This every one endeavors to accomplish 
in the manner most suitabie to himself. Whenever we 
have an opportunity, we seize on the enemy’s property, and 
convert it to our own use; and thus, besides dimintshing 
the enemy’s power, We augment our own, and obtain at 
least a partial indemnification or equivalent either for what 
constitutes the subject of war, or for the expenses and losses 


incurred in its proseeution—in a word, do ourselves jus- | 


tice.” 

Vattel further says: 

«“ Accordingly, nations have ever esteemed conquest a 
lawful tide; and that title has seldom heen disputed, unless 
where it was derived from a war not only unjust in itself, 
but destitute of any plausible pretext.” 

«“ The whole right of the conqueror,’ 
tinguished writer, “is derived from justifiable self-defence, 
which comprehends the support and prosccation of his 


says the same dis- 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


On the relation of Parties to the Mexican War. 


Mr. INGE said: In rising, Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time, to address this House, I cannot 
refrain from some allusion to that malign spirit 
| of party, which seems to actuate the majority, 
and which has, to the exclusion of everything 
else, influenced their conduct since this Congress 
assembled. And L allude to it, sir, but to deprecate 
it; and to express my profound regret that, at a 
time like this, when the welfare and honor of the 
Republic demand the united and zealous action of 
' her statesmen, the voice of patriotism in this Hall 

is silent, and our ears are vexed by the constant 

clamors of party. For nearly two years the fires 

of war have reddened the southwestern horizon, 
| and in contemplation of the brilliant deeds which 
have signalized the triumphant advance of our 
armies, the heart of the nation has throbbed on] 
with patriotic admiration. So intense are the feel- 
ings which this bloody struggle with a foreign na- 
tion has aroused among the people, that they have 
almost ceased to remember their party struggles at 
home. Looking abroad upon the theatre of war, 
they have seen the quick succession of battles and 
of victories, which have flashed upon the country, 
and forgotten their own domestic broils. But the 
politicians who sit opposite to me seem to bea 
distinct class, insensible to the glory of our arms, 
and dead to the sympathies which pervade the 
masses. Controlling as they do the action of this 
Chamber, the country looks to them to support the 
They look not to 
the public service or the national honor, but to the 
ends and purposes of party. Their minds aspire 
to nothing above the dignity of a party issue. A 
successful parliamentary trick is, with them, a mat- 
ter of more congratulation than a victory achieved 
over the foreign enemy; and it is a question of far 
more importance to determine how the political 
war is to be carried on, than how the Mexican 
war shall be terminated. 

I do not object, sir, to the existence of parties, 
so long as they are restrained within legitimate 
bounds. From the very nature of things, in all 
free States, where the mind of manis untrammelled, 
parties must ever exist. ‘This country owes much 
in its pursuit of political science to party collisions 
of intellect, from which truth has been eliminated. 
In every well-ordered republic, history informs us 
of the existence of parties; nor did they cease to 
exist but with the free governments from which 
they sprung. Parties and party discussion have 
ever been coeval with liberty. In the free States 
of Greece parties existed, the offspring of freedom 
and the parents of eloquence; nor did they end till 
the flag of Alexander waved in triumph over the 
temples of Pericles. So was it in Rome. Great 
questions of public interest were discussed, and 
| parties continued to exist until the diadem of the 

Cesars supplanted the tribunitial power. I be- 
lieve, sir, the welfare of this country depends upon 
‘the maintenance of the organization of the Demo- 
cratic party; the very purpose of that organization 
is the preservation of this object. The policy and 
objects of the antagonistic party I shall endeavor 
to unfold in the course of my remarks. 
| The history of parties, in connection with the 
Mexican war, in its origin, progress, and termina- 
tion, forms a curious chapter in American politics. 
_ I shall examine the relation of parties to this great 
"question, with a view of presenting the conduct of 
each to the impartial judgment of the people; and 
in my comments upon the course of that party 
opposed to the present Administration, I desire to 
| be understood as limiting their application to pol- 





| itieians by trade. The great body of the American 
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yeople, however known by party appellations, and 
divided by differences of opinion, are moved by 
the same impulses of patriotism when the national 
honor is involved, 

The history of Texas, its revolution, and sub- 
sequent annexation to the American Confederacy, 
is so familiarly known to the world, as to relieve 
me from minute detail. I shall advert only to the 
prominent events upon which my argument rests. 

Prior to the year 1834, Texas was an independ- 
ent State of the Mexican confederacy, under the 
Constitution of 1824, having similar relations to the 
Federal Government and her sister States, which 
exist between the States and Federal Government 
of our own political system. 

Santa Anna, at the head of an army of merce- 
naries, subverted the constitution of 1824, abolish- 
ed the sovereignty of the States, and erected upon 
the ruins of the Republic a central military despot- 
ism. The people of Texas remonstrated against 
the lawless proceedings of the despot; but remon- 
strance only inflamed his lust of power, and he 
determined to crush opposition by military force. 
The invasion of Texas by a formidable army, | 
commanded by Santa Anna in person, was met by | 
a determined spirit of resistance. The battle of | 
San Jacinto was fought and won, and the inde- 
pendence of ‘Texas established. 

Who will deny the right of revolution to the 
eople of Texas under such circumstances? They 
had been invited by the Mexican Government to 
colonize the State of Texas, then under the domin- 
ion of the savage. Tribes of Iidians roamed over | 
her fair plains, acknowledging no law but their | 
own barbarous nomadic customs, and setting at 
defiance the feeble power of Mexico. It was the 
policy of Mexico to reclaim this country, and erect 
a barrier of civilized settlements against the ingress 
of the savage to her territory west of the Rio 
Grande. The hardy pioneers of our own country | 
were invited to populate Texas, and to exercise all 
the rights of free government and State sovereign- 
ty in the land of their adoption. They abandoned 
none of the rights of freemen by their migration, 
for under the Federal Constitution of 1824, they 
had the same political rights in Texas which they 
had enjoyed in Missouri and elsewhere, whilst | 
they were citizens of the United States. The rev- 
olution was the result, the legitimate and lawful re- | 
sult, of tyrannical aggression, by a military usurper, 
upon the liberties of the Texan people. By their | 
heroic and successful resistance, they vindicated | 
their lineage from the sires of the American Revo- 

lution. 

The battle of San Jacinto terminated the ‘Texan 
war with Mexico. Immediately after that event, 
Santa Anna, then President of Mexico, and uniting | 
in his own person all the powers of government, 
acknowledged ‘the full, entire, and perfect inde- || 
pendence of the Republic of Texas,’’ with the Rio || 
Grande as the western boundary. Our own Gov- 
ernment, and the leading Powers of Europe, see- || 
ing no effort on the part of Mexico to reéstablish | 
her power, and regarding her claim to sovereignty | 
as abandoned, also recognized the independence of | 
Texas. 

Eight years elapsed from the establishment of | 
Texan independence, before the question of an- | 
nexation was presented to the American people for 
consideration. It was early foreseen, from obvious 
causes, that the State of Texas would be restored 
to the American Confederacy. The public mind 
had been long contemplating this great national 
question, before the submission of Mr. Tyler’s 
treaty to the Senate for ratification. This treaty 
was panes in the spring of 1844, when the Presi- 
dential canvass was opening, and the slumbering | 
passions of the people were awakening to the toc- 
sin of party. The friends of annexation hoped, | 
in view of the great importance of this question— | 
appealing as it did irresistibly to the pecuniary in- 
terests of the North and East, and the sympathies 
of the South and West—that it would not become 
a party issue in the contest then approaching. It | 
could not be doubted that the Democratic party 
would favor it. In 1803, that party had acquired 
the broad and fertile domain of Louisiana, where- | 
by the area of freedom was extended over the most 
valuable portion of the American continent. By || 
that acquisition, they were committed to the policy || 
of territorial extension. The Federal party of | 
1803 had opposed the purchase of Louisiana, upon |; 


4] 


| 








| ments assumed by the Whig party in the canvass 


| war; and the Whig party are justly responsible 


| rightfully, independent, and, being so, the right of 
|| annexation was a necessary corollary. The Ameri- 
', can people sustained the Democratic party; free | 


| tions for the annexation of 
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grounds which then seemed plausible; but thirty 
years had elapsed, and their idle speculations had 
been exploded by the grand development of events, 
But the national importance of this question did 
not preserve it from the desecration of party. Be- 
lieving that the abolition feeling of the free States 
could be roused into opposition, Mr. Clay took his 
position against annexation in his Raleigh letter of 
17th April, 1844. Instantly, as by magic, annex- 
ation lost its nationality. It was no longera great 
American question; a large portion of the Ameri- 
can people were required to oppose it, by the ukase 
of their party leader, The Democratic party soon | 
after assembled in convention, nominated their 
candidate for the Presidency, and proclaimed the 
“annexation of Texas” as one of the objects of 
their policy. 
Thus, sir, by the action of Mr. Clay and his | 
friends, the fate of Texas was suspended upon the | 
issue of the pending contest, 
But I am not to be understood as questioning 


| Mr. Clay’s right to oppose annexation; my object | 


is, to call attention to the grounds of his opposi- 
tion. In defiance of all the facts I have stated 
showing the contrary, it was assumed that Mexico 
had rights of sovereignty over Texas, and, in sub- 


| stance, that the annexation of the latter would 


authorize Mexico to wage war upon us. This is | 
an argument against the right of revolution, the 
obvious tendency of which was to induce Mexico | 
to revive her forgotten and abandoned claim to 
Texas. And we find the Mexican Government at 


home, and her minister here, urging the very argu- 


of 1844. In this we see the germ of the Mexican | 
for its incipient causes. 

The views of each candidate were before the 
American people for determination—the one deny- 
ing in effect the sacred right of resistance to tyrants, 


_and maintaining the tyrant’s claim to bind the bro- 
_ken chains of his despotism upon a free people; 


the other, insisting not only on the right of resist- 
ance, but further, that the people of Texas had 
successfully resisted—that they were in fact, and 


principles were vindicated, and the dominion of 


|| despotism receded beyond the Rio Grande. 


The succeeding Congress a joint resolu- | 
exas, upon certain 
terms and conditions, to be submitted to the people | 
of that country for acceptance. Within a few days 
after the passage of the goint resolutions, Almonte, 
the Mexican minister, then resident near our Gov- 
ernment, entered his solemn protest against this 
act, declaring it to be an infringement of the rights 
of his Government, and at the same time demanded 
his passports and returned home. It was definitely 
known, from sources official and unofficial, that | 
Mexico regarded annexation as cause of war, and | 
would proceed to sustain her claims by the inva- | 
sion of Texas; her claim» was to the whole of || 
Texas, and her threat was, to plant her conquering |, 
standard on the banks of the gubine. 

On the 4th day of July, 1845, a convention of || 
the people of Texas, called together to consider | 
the propositions of our Government, accepted the || 
terms and conditions of the joint resolutions by a || 
unanimous vote; and on the 29th of December || 
following, Congress passed a second joint resolu- | 
tion ‘for the admission of the State of Texas | 
into the Union:’’ and thus this great event was | 
consummated, and Texas restored to the American || 
Confederacy. Upon the acceptance of the pro- || 

osed terms of annexation by the convention of || 
exas, she was virtually in the Union, and autho- || 
rized to invoke the protection of our Government. | 
By her alliance with us, she had excited to fury || 
the angry passions of her implacable foe, and we 
had become bound by the compact of union to 
protect her from the consequences of an act to | 
which we were a party. An invasion was not 
only threatened, but armies were collected and 
marshaled beyond the Rio Grande for this pur- 
ose. Now, sir, it will not be controverted, that || 


| 

} 

i 

it was the paramount duty of the Executive, under 


these circumstances, to employ the military power 
of the Government to repel the threatened Jnvasion | 
of the State of Texas. On the J5th of June, in 
anticipation of the action of the convention, an 


| verse claimant. 
been clearly the property of Mexico, an 
| armed occupation had been necessary for the pur- 
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adequate military force, under Gencral Taylor, 
was ordered to advance to the mouth of the Sa- 
bine. Subsequently, in obedience to orders, he 
took a position at Corpus Christi, beyond the 
Nueces, where he remained until the 12th of March, 
1846. In the mean time, every effort had been 
made by our Government to conciliate Mexico, 
and induce her to settle existing difficulties by ne- 
gotiation. But our proffers of negotiation were 
spurned, our concessions despised, and our attempts 
at conciliation held as evidences of cowardice. 
Such was the state of our relations on the 4th of 
October, 1845, when General Taylor advised an 
onward march to the Rio Grande, under the im- 


pression that a display of our ‘ military prepara- 


tion’? would tend to the peaceable adjustment of 
all questions in dispute. He thought it advisable 
to make this advance with a view of * showing”’ 
our readiness to vindicate by force our title to the 
Rio Grande. This advice was given with one 
qualification, viz: “if our Government designs to 
make the boundary of the Rio Grande an ultima- 
tum.’ But before the 13th of January, 1846, the 
day on which the order to advance was issued to 
General Taylor, our Government had determined 
to make'this line an ultimatum. I concede, the 
President alone had no power to determine this 
question. I make no reference to him when I 
speak of the Government. On the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1845, Congress had passed an act establishing 
a port of delivery at Corpus Christi, beyond the 
Nueces, and within the territory now said to be 


| disputed; and on the 4th of February, 1846, Con- 


gress passed another act establishing a post route 
within the territory intermediate the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, and the language of the act refers 
to Corpus Christi, as * Corpus Christi in Texas.” 
One of the above acts was passed before the order 
to advance was issued—both before the advance 
was actually made. But apart from these legis- 
lative declarations of the two Houses of Congress, 
to which it would be unnecessary to make refer- 
ence, but for the purpose of showing a harmony 
of opinion between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, we have other and 
more conclusive evidences that the Rio Grande is 
the true boundary of Texas. 

The only claim of Texas to any part of her ter- 
ritory rests upon successful revolution, and as far as 
her revolution extended, pari passu her territory ex- 
tended. Now, it is matter of history, that the people 
west of the Nueces participated in the revolution, 
and made common cause with Texas for liberation. 
The convention which declared the independence 
of Texas in March, 1836, was composed, in part, 
of delegates from the country between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, and, of course, the inhabit- 
ants of the intermediate country were included in 
the declaration. 

In consequence of the armistice agreed upon be- 
tween the two countries in 1843, Santa Anna, then 
President of Mexico, made the following proclama- 
tion through General Woll, one of the command- 
ers of his army: 

66 3d. Every individual who shall be found at the distance 
of one league fiom the left bank of the Rio Bravo will be 
regarded as a favorer and an accomplice of the usurpers of 
that part of the national territory.” 

Again, after the defeat of Santa Anna at Buena 
Vista, in his report of that battle, he says: 

“[ observed we could say nothing of peace while the 
Americans were on this side of the Rio Bravo, or occupied 
any part of the Mexican territory.” 

But I need not multiply proofs upon a purel 
geographical question which is so well settled, 
especially since Mexico herself, pending the agita- 
tion of annexation in this country, offered to ac- 
knowledge the independence of oe with the 
Rio Grande as her boundary, upon condition that 
she would not annex herself to any foreign Power. 
And it is not necessary to my purpose to show an 
indisputable title to the Rio Grande; conceding 


| the intermediate territory to be disputable, and we 


had an equal right to its occupation with the ad- 
Moreover, if the territory had 
our 


pose of repelling invasion, under the law of na- 
tions, we were authorized to extend our armies 
over it. That an fnvasion was determined on, is 
no longer matter of conjecture. The march ot 


the army to Matamoros did not bring on the war, 
but merely determined the locality of the first 
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battle. It was a movement designed to hasten a 
peaceful adjustment of pending difficulties, as well 
as to overawe the spirit of aggression by a display 
of “ military preparation.” And, Sekine at all 
contingencies, it was wisely determined to meet 
the invasion if it did occur, upon an unsettled fron- 
tier, before the populous parts of the country had 
been visited by its scourge. 

Well, sir, all our efforts to avoid war were un- 
availing. On the 24th of April, General Arista, 
then in command of the Mexican forces, commu- 
nicated to General Taylor that “*he considered 
hostilities commenced, and should prosecute them.”’ 
On the same day, Captain Thornton, with a de- 
tachment of sixty-three dragoons, was surrounded 
by a large body of Mexican troops; a short engage- 
ment ensued, in which sixteen of Thornton’s men 
were killed and wounded, and the remainder com- 
pelled to surrender, Thornton and his men were 
on this side the Rio Grande, on the soil of Texas, 
one of the States of the American Confederacy. 
The Mexican army had left their own territory, 
and crossed the river for offensive purposes, and 
actually commenced the war, by shedding the 
blood of American soldiers upon American soil. 
These facts were communicated to Congress b 
the Executive on the Ilth of May, 1846, witha 
recommendation to Congre “to recognize the 
existence of the war, and to place at the disposi- 
tion of the Executive the means of prosecuting the 
war with vigor.’’? In conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Executive, Congress, on the 13th 
of the same month, passed **an act providing for 
the prosecution of the existing war between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico,” the 
preamble of which declares, that * by the act of 
the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United States.”’ 
This act prov ided for a prosecution of the war to 
a speedy and successful termination, and appro- 
yriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized the 
Dora to accept the services of fifty thousand 
volunteers for this pupose. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives but fourteen votes were recorded in 
the negative upon the passage of this act, and in 
the Senate but two. 

Now, sir, [have shown the origin of this war, 
and its subsequent recognition by an almost unan- 


ss 


imous vote of the two Houses of Congress. Up 
to this period it was not a party question. When 


the cannon’s roar from the banks of the Rio 
Grande broke upon the American ear, the nation 
sprung to arms. The morning gun of the Revo- 
lution from Bunker’s Hill aroused not a purer and 
holier enthusiasm. The resistless tide of patriot- 


ism rolled over the land, covering with its wave | 


the fears of the timid and the ealculations of the 
selfish. The husbandiman left his fields, the arti- 
san his workshop, the merchant the marts of com- 
merce—all classes, emulous in their support of the 


national cause, struggled for precedence in the con- | 


flict. 
the flag of their country, and rescue her soil from 
the invader. The whole people were animated by 
the same impulse which pervaded the Christian 
nations of Europe when Peter the Hermit raised 
the standard of the Cross for the rescue of the 
holy mausoleum from the Infidel. Where then 
was the anti-war party which has since sprung up 
in the two Houses of Congress? If the war was 
unconstitutional on the 13th of May, it should 


have been avowed, and the war bill voted down. || 


If the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande belonged to Mexico, that fact should then 
have been avowed, and the army withdrawn to the 
east bank of the Nueces. But at this time, as at 
first was its great antecedent, the annexation of 
Texas, the war was not a party question. No 
objection was urged by the Whig party to the 


Hundreds of thousands rushed to uphold 


body of the bill, providing the men and money for | 


the prosecution of the war into the heart of Mexi- | 


co; for to that extent the bill upon its face shows 
the war was to be carried. The only exception 
taken by that party was to the preamble of the 
bill, declaring that war existed by the act of Mex- 
ico. The Whig party of that Congress were wil- 
ling to vote the supplies, and did vote them when 
those ~— were asked for the purpose of pros- 
ecuting the war to an indefinite extent into the 
heart of the enemy's country. Now, I insist that 


the vote of the Whig party in support of this bill | 


commits them fully to the consututionality and 


| force prior to his movement. 
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justice of the war. And this is the effect of their 
vote, with or without the preamble. They cannot 
now oppose the war upon the grounds assumed, 
without placing their party in the present Con- | 
gress in glaring and shameless inconsistency with 
the recorded acts of that party in the last Congress. 
It cannot be said by those who voted for this bill 
that they were influenced by the perilous situation 
of the army, and that therefore their vote cannot 
he construed into approbation of the war; for it 
was well known, that as early as August, 1845, 
General Taylor had been authorized to call for 
volunteers, not from Texas only, but from the 
States of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky, and that he would be able thence to 
derive assistance much sooner than troops could 
be raised under the act. And in January, 1846, 
he had been authorized to make a requisition upon 
the Executive of Texas for such militia force as he 
might deem necessary for his own safety, which 
force was at all times at his command. If he had 
deemed it necessary, he could have called out this | 
This extensive au- 
thority to call for troops, volunteers as well as mi- 
litia, enabled him, if he had so chosen, to have 
marched to the Rio Grande with twenty thou- 
sand men. He could have deployed upon the 
plain of Palo Alto such an army as the western 
world had never seen: an army potent in num- 
bers, splendid in equipment, exulting with valor. | 
What would have been the effect of a display upon 
such a scale of ‘* our military preparation?”’ Palo 
Alto would have remained unconsecrated ground; 
and Resaca forever unknown in history or in 
sone, 
Then the vote of the Whig party of the 29th 
Congress in support of the war bill cannot be ex- 
plained consistently in this way. ‘Taylor hada 
sufficient force for his purposes, as results proved, 
and they knew it; and they could only have voted 
for the act because they approved the views of the 
President’s message of the 11th of May; hence, 
by that vote, the Whig party was committed to the 
support of the war, and if they have since opposed 
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it, the reason of that opposition should be known. | 


Now, sir, on the 13th of May, 1846, we have | 


the temple of Janus thrown wide open, and the | 


war in full blast, with the complete recognition and 
endorsement of both parties in the two Houses of 
Congress; and there was no indication of opposi- 
tion during that session. 


nated. The great victories on the Rio Grande had 


Thus the session termi- | 


heen achieved, and their effect upon the country | 


eannot be unknown to members of this House. 


The public mind was in a state of excitation un- | 


known since the battle of New Orleans. Party 
was forgotten, and the people only remembered 
they were Americans. ‘ Bonfires and il}lumina- 


tions,” as in days past, attested the general exulta- | 


tion. But while the peans of a generous people 


ascended to the Ged of Battles, a hoarse, discord- | 


ant croak was occasionally heard, marring the 
harmony of the national anthem. It was soon dis- 
covered that the partisan spirit of the country was 
not dead, but slept. As soon as the public mind 
found comparative repose from its first excitement, 
the tendency of events could not be mistaken. The 
President was commander-in-chief of the army. 
He had a right to prescribe the plan of campaign. 


| He shared with our generals in the field in respon- 


| new issue, or the party was disbanded. 
|| found themselves in the 


sibility to the country for the success of our mili- 
tary operations. 


In this manner identified with | 


the war, and responsible for its success, it was seen | 
that he would share alike in its glory. A generous | 


people could never hold the Executive responsible 


for the calamities and disasters of a war, and deny | 


to him a participation in the renown of its benefi's 
and triumphs. From the position of the Whig 
party upon every old question, it had becomea 
matter of absolute political necessity to make up a 
They 
redicament of the dis- 
comfited Richard upon Bosworth field, when he 
exclaimed— 
« A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!’ 


They wanted an issue, and were prepared to ex- 


claim— 


« My country for an issue !” 
The bank was admitted to be an obsolete idea, | 


and itserival measure, the independent treasury, | 


had stood the test of time and scrutiny, and won | 


, Same. 
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of the people. The Whig party cannot now find 
fault with the independent treasury. 

The revenue tariff of 1846 has been establishea 
in lieu of the unequal and burdensome tariff of 1849. 
and the official reports of the treasury show an in- 
crease of revenue under its operation of about eight 
millions per annum, with other incalculable Lene. 
fits, by a development of all the industria! pursuits 
of the country, and a vast increase of our foreivy 
commerce. The Whig party do not desire * io 
disturb the present tariff.’’ 

Every measure of policy to which the Demo- 
cratic party were pledged by the resolutions of the 
Baltimore Convention, in May, 1844, has been es- 
tablished, and the country is now in the enjoyment 
of their full fruition. And so completely are they 
vindicated by their practical operation that party 
opposition is rebuked into silence, 

Thus it is apparent that the Whig party before 
this time would have ceased to exist 1 for their 
opposition to the war. They had abandoned op- 
position to the Administration upon every peace 
question, and if they had gone with the Democratic 
party in support of the war, they would, ipso facto, 
have merged themselves in the great Democratic 
party, and have been lost in its immensity. 

In the interval between the first and second ses- 
sions of the 29th Congress, the partisan press of 
New England, in a few instances, took ground 
against the war, and in a feeble and querulous tone 
carped at the course of the Executive; but they 
were hardly heard amid the loud shouts of exulta- 
tion atthe triumph of ourarms. The Whig party 
had not yet announced their opposition to the war. 
On the first Monday in December, 1846, Congress 
assembled, and the President sent in his annual 
message, containing a full, lucid, and impartial nar- 
rative of events preceding the Mexican war, and 
its history up to that time. Among other things, 
he said in that message: 

“The war has been represented as unjust and unneees- 
sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
by hut few, have been widely and extensively circulated, not 
only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico and 
the whole world. A more effectual means could not have 
been devised to encourage the enemy and protraet the war, 
than to ndvoeate and adhere to their cause, and thus give 
them aid and comfort.” 

The time had arrived, in the judgment of politi- 
cal savans, to throw the Whig party of the coun- 
try in opposition to the war. ‘This question, like 
the annexation question, which had preceded it, 
and for the same reasons and motives, was des- 
tined to be the mere foot-ball of party. When 
the message came up for discussion, distinguished 
members of the Opposition declared the war to be 
“unconstitutional and unjust,’’and, in loud, vapid, 
and malignant speeches, denounced the Executive 
as its author. With utter disregard of the written 
statements of the document under discussion, they 
insisted that the charge in the above extract ap- 
plied to the whole Whig party, when, by its very 
terms, it was limited to a ‘‘ few” misguided per- 
sons. Inthe canvass of 1844, we often heard of 
the ‘* great Whig party.’”? Has its numbers since 
then so sloughed off, as to make the adjective few 
applicable to it in this sense? ‘They assailed the 
march to the Rio Grande as an unconstitutional 
movement, whereby the Executive had wrested 
the war-making power from Congress, and pointcd 
to the Oregon negotiation, and asked why the Ex- 
ecutive had not marched the army to the line of 
54° 40’. In the bitterness of party zeal they had 
forgotten all the facts and circumstances of the 
Oregon negotiation. What analogy is there in the 
two cases? In the first place, there was a treaty 
existing between the two countries, containing a 
clause of joint occupation, and prohibiting either 
from taking exclusive possession. In the second 
place, no invasion was meditated or threatened by 
Great Britain, and we had no defenceless popula- 
tion in that country which called for the protection 
of ourarmy. If the cases had been analogous, 
the action of the Executive would have been the 
But in justice to*the good sense of gentle- 
men on the other side, (some of whom have refer- 
red to this question during the present session,) I 
am not permitted to consider the Oregon case as 
seriously referred to. I am to understand it as an 
insinuation that our Government would pursue a 
course of jron-handed oppression to weak and de- 
graded Mexico, and cowering submission to Brit- 


its way over formidable prejudices to the confidence || ain. Well, sir, I must say its obtuseness as a 
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sarcasm is more remarkable than its absurdity as 
an argument. If we were to obliterate all remi- 
niscences; if these gentlemen could expunge the 
history of the Revolution and of the last war, and 
leave only the record of our colonial bondage, there 
would be some point in their insinuation. But 
while partisans on this floor may endeavor to pluck 
from the national escutcheon the trophies earned 
in past conflicts with the proudest kingdom of the 
world, every man who has an American heart will 
refer to the past for evidences that we do not fear, 
however much we may deprecate, a collision with 
England. We can proudly point to Saratoga and 
Yorktown, to Chippewa and New Orleans, to na- 
val victories which lit up the ocean with their 
splendor, and despise such aspersions upon the 
national fame. 

3y the course of the Whig party at this early 
stage of the second session of the twenty-ninth 
Congress, the Mexican war was made a party 
question. Its support, its responsibility, was 
thrown upon the Democratic party. It is true, the 
opponents of the war, during this session, voted 
supplies of men and money for its prosecution, 
while, at the same time, they denounced it, and 
disclaimed all responsibility for its consequences. 
Error is ever inconsistent, and in no case more 
glaringly than in this. If the war is ‘* unconsti- 
tutional and unjust,” its prosecution is a crime; 
and if I, sir, entertained this opinion, under no 
circumstances could I make myself particeps crimi- 
nis by voting supplies. If it be true that the Presi- 
dent has involved us in an unjust war, the honor 
of the country demands the immediate withdrawal 
of our troops, and that due reparation be made to 
injured Mexico. All these consequences follow 
necessarily from the position taken by the Whig 
party. Gentlemen on the other side are too intel- 
ligent not to admit it, if their party policy did not 
forbid such anadmission. But they have succeed- 
ed in their object, and made up an issue with the 
President. They have taken a position which 
places them adverse to him, but they shrink from 
carrying out the legitimate consequences of their 
position. Why did they not vote against supplies 
during the last session? 
published speeches, they were opposed to the war, 
and if they had followed their opinions and feel- 
ings, such would have been their course. This 
question is readily answered. They were con- 
trolled in this, not by their sense of propriety, or 
by patriotic feelings, but by an influence generally 
far more potent with the politician—the fear of 
that public indignation which, more terrible than 
the red lightnings of heaven, would have blasted 
them in their iniquity ! 

I must do the Opposition the justice to’say that 
I believe they desire to act consistently. They feel 
the embarrassment of their position. They appre- 
ciate the extreme awkwardness of voting supplies 
for a war which they condemn as unconstitutional 
and unjust. They want to throw off the mask, 
and proclaim to the world their detestation of the 


with their partisan malignity. 


We know, from their | 


war and its objects, and refuse to vote another dol- | 


lar for its support. 
the public he ce be prepared for it, and hence 
the course of the Whig party during the present 
session of Congress. i 
President sent in his annual message, recommend- 


But before this can be done, | 


At its commencement the | 


ing appropriations of men and money necessary to_ 
the vigorous prosecution of the war to a speedy | 


pare Immediate legislation was deemed of the 
‘ighest importance in effecting the object in view. 


The opponents of the war have a majority in this | 


House, and therefore control its conduct and legis- 
lation. And what have they done? More than 
eizht weeks of the session was consumed in de- 
nunciations of the President and the war, before 


the majority permitted a reference of the message | 


to the appropriate committees. But this was ne- 
cessary to prepare the public mind for the course 
intended to be pursued. By misrepresentation of 
the objects of the war and the motives of the Exec- 
utive; by sophistical arguments designed to place 
their own Government in the wrong, and excite 
sympathy in behalf of the public enemy, they 


hoped to delude the public mind and corrupt the | 
national heart. The course of the Opposition in this | 
House clearly indicates their fixed determination | 


not to vote the necessary supplies, and this would 
have been announced at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, if their moral nerve had been commensurate 


_of the House, and upon the Clerk’s table. 
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y. A loan was neces- 
sary, which could have been readily procured by 
the issuance of treasury notes, without creating the 
slightest business pressure. But instead of this, 
a loan bill has been passed, which authorizes the 
issuance of a six per cent. stock. Now,when this 
hill was reported from the committee, it was the 
opinion, in commercial circles, that no money could 
he raised under it; that capitalists would not buy 
the stock. And there was good reason to believe 
when the bill passed this House that the stock 
could not be negotiated. Circumstances have since 
changed, which must lead to an appreciation of 
Government stocks. But these changes were not 
anticipated when the Committee of Ways and 
Means reported this bill. What was the anticipa- 
ted effect upon business, of throwing this amount 
of stock (sixteen millions) into the market, and 
withdrawing this large sum of money from the 
ordinary channels of commerce? When we look 
to this, sir, we will see the object in view; the effect 
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anticipated was, to give stringency to the money | 


market, to derange commercial operations, to par- 
alyze the business of the country. The object was 
to bring odium upon the war. 

An increase in our military force was necessary, 
if we intended to prosecute the war to a successful 
termination, and the early action of Congress, pro- 
viding this foree, was strenuously recommended 
by the Executive. But up to this day we have no 
report from the Military Committee of this House 
upon that recommendation of the message. The 
Opposition are perhaps awaiting the effects of the 
loan bill they have given us, upon the public sen- 
timent of the country, to see whether the pressure 
upon business which that bill is designed to create, 
will not arouse such manifestations of opposition 
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Since the commencement of this war two grand 
objects have been kept steadily in view—the con- 
questand occupation of California, and the capture 
of the city of Mexico. The first was important, 
because, in the exaction of indemnity from Mex- 
ico for the war foreed upon us, we had no option 
but an acquisition of territory. No part of the 
public domain of Mexico was more valuable to ue 
than California, on account of its agricultural and 
commercial advantages. The world perhaps does 
not afford more inducements to the cultivator of 
the soil than the fertile and beautiful valleys of the 
San Joachim and Sacramento, while the safe and 
eapacious harbors which dot her western shore 
invite to their bosoms the rich commerce of the 
East. The second object was important to bring 
the war to a termination. It was believed that the 
capture of this gorgeous city, once the seat of a 
different, if not a higher, civilization, and now the 
centre of Mexican wealth and power, and the 
stronghold of military despotism, would secure 
the ardently-desired object of the war—peace, per- 
manent and substantial peace, between the two 
countries. The result has established the wisdom 
of these plans and objects. Our flag has been 


| borne across the entire province of California, and 


to the war, that a pretext will be afforded for re- , 


fusing any increase in our military force. Such 
has been the course of the majority in this House, 
upon the important practical subjects of legislation, 
so earnestly recommended to their ‘early’ con- 
sideration. While our war-worn army, in the 
midst of a hostile population of eight millions, were 
anxiously looking to the American Congress for 


now waves in triumph over the peaceful bays of 
San Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco. Cali- 
fornia is ours—the god Terminus has marched 
westward in a new direction until the waves of the 
Pacific wash his feet, and his arms are extended 
over ten degrees of latitude. Then, sir, the plan 
for the occupation of California has been as ably 
conceived as it has been brilliantly executed. 

Has there been any fault in the plan of cam- 
paign for the capture of the capital? | admit it 
was startling from its very boldness; the timid 
mind shrunk from its contemplation, terrified at 
the apparent difficulties of its execution. ‘The first 
feature of this plan was the reduction of that mas- 
sive and feudal structure which frowned upon the 
sea, as if in defiance of assault, the wave-washed 
and battle-searred castle of San Juan de Ulua. The 


| opinion was prevalent in Europe that the castle 


| was impregnable. 


reinforcements, the time of the House has been || 
consumed in denunciations of the President, and | 


in the passage of abstract resolutions imbodying 


the opinion of the majority upon the origin of the || 
war. They have passed a resolution which declares | 
that the war was ** unnecessarily and unconstitu- | 


tionally commenced by the President.’? This res- 
olution was passed by the unanimous vote of the 
Opposition. Much that is said in debate here may 


find some excuse in the excitement of the moment; | 


but this resolution cannot be excused, for it is stu- 


diously and ingeniously drawn to unite the whole | 
Whig party, and bears upon its face the marks of | 
callous calculation. What will be the judgment of |) 


the people upon those who have, for a party purpose, 
placed their own country in the wrong, perverted 


But our valiant army appeared 
hefore it. They were intimidated by none of the 
idle fears which even yet haunt the mind of the 
politician. The angry surf raged along the coast, 
as if the sea-god Neptane had determined to battle 
on the side of Mexico. The transports which 
hore them surmounted the surf, the sand hills were 
gained, and the American cannon demanded a sur- 
render; the gates of that celebrated fortress opened 
to the summons, and the Gibraltar of the Western 
World yielded to the irresistible prestige of our 
arms. General Scott, in his despatch, announced 
to the President that *‘ the flaw of the United States 
floats in triumph over the walls of this city and 
the castle of San Juan de Ulua.’2) Thus it seems 


| that the first feature of the plan was practicable. 


the well-known facts of history, and sullied the |) 


national records with a deliberate falsehood ? 

In commenting upon the course of the Opposi- 
tion during the present session, I must not omit to 
notice some of the charges made in this House on 
yesterday, which, however pointless they may be, 
challenge attention from their novelty. Some days 


since, we passed a resolution calling upon the Pres- || 


But the consummation of the plan required the 
march of the army over the Vera Cruz road to the 


capital. They commenced the ascent of the moun- 


| tain with the same buoyancy and celerity they 


| would have moved down an inclined plain. 


And 
never, in ancient or modern times, was a national 
flag borne onward over such difficulties. We are 


|| informed that, in times past, Hannibal crossed the 


ident for certain correspondence between the Sec- | 


retary of War and Generals Scott and Taylor, 


which has been transmitted to this House. The | 


President was charged on yesterday with “ gar- 


bling’’ this correspondence. In reply, Ihave only | 


to state that this is not true; there has been no 
garbling; every material part of this correspend- 
ence in reference to General Scott is in possession 


when this correspondence jis examined, it does not 
suit the purpose of the gentleman, [Mr. Crine- 


| mMAN,] who displayed so much eagerness in its 


pursuit. No charge against the Executive can be 


| predicated upon it, and the gentleman who brought 


it before the House now seeks to suppress it. He 


| finds it necessary to change the direction of his 


remarks, and proceeds to impute to the President 


and his advisers imbecility in planning the cam- | 


paigns in Mexico, which have been so success- 
fully and brilliantly executed. True, he does not 


But | 


specity in what the imbecility consists, because it | 


is safer to deal in generalities. 
to test any project of peace or war by its success. 


Sir, we are prone || 


| 


Alps, but that was before gunpowder had ever 
awakened the slumbering echoes of the mountain. 
Napoleon led his battalions over the snow-covered 
summit of St. Bernard; but instead of an armed 
force to arrest his progress, the monks of the con- 
vent invoked the blessings of Heaven upon him. 
Not so with the advance of our army. When the 
conquering columns of Worth toiled up the jagged 
Cordilleras, fortresses with their bristling arma- 
ments frowned upon them. But they bore in their 
front the eagles of our country, resplendent in the 
glory of Palo Alto, Resaca,and Monterey. Cerro 
Gordo was reached, and our columns hardly shook 
as they swept through the pass. Jalapa, Perote, 
Puebla, in quick succession, saw the armed enemies 
of despotism defile through their streets. The 
miraculous conflicts in the valley of Mexico were 
fought; the garitas were surmounted and drip- 
ping with blood; the victors of so many glorious 
battle-fields planted the standard of their country 
upon the highest dome of the enemy’s capitai. 
Now, sir, I must repeat, that the result of these 
campaigns sufficiently establishes the wisdom of 
their conception ad that the charge of “ imbe- 
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cility” is thrown back upon the assailants of the 
Executive. 

It was said on yesterday that if General Taylor 
had marched to the Rio Grande with a vreater 
force, the consequences would have been different; 
that Mexico would have yielded to intimidation, 
and war would not have ensued. Now, sir, this 
is an assault upon General ‘Taylor, as my preced - 
ine remarks will show, though ostensibly directed 
against the President, and comes from one [Mr. 
Cii~GMan]} inimical to General Taylor, and who 
seeks covertly to snatch from the brow of Taylor 
his hard-earned laurels, to decorate another distin- 
guished military chieftain, whose party orthodoxy 
is not suspected. ‘The amount of force was a mat 
ter of discretion with General Taylor; he was au- 
therized toaugment it; but he decided not to do so, 
and the battles on the Rio Grande show that he 
had a saffidient force to repel, triumphantly, any 
attack made upon lim. LT will admit, if he had 
marched from Corpus Christi with an army four- 
fold larger, that he would in all probability have 
seen no enemy in his march, and no attack would 
have been made upon him at Palo Alto. But un- 
der no circumstances could war have been avoided, 
but by removing the cause of irritation. If we 
had abandoned the State of ‘Texas to the Sabine, 
and the inhabitants of ‘Texas bad quietly bowed 
their necks to the yoke of Mexico, war could have 
been avoided, If ‘Taylor’s army had been so large 
as to cause itimidation, and prevent the passage 
of the river by the Mexican troops, of course we 
would have had no battles at that ime, but the effect 
would have been to postpone the collision of arms 
to some other time when circumstances favored a 
successful attack. In the mean time we would 
have had a state of war without battles, and our 
‘Texan frontier, wherever unprotected, would have 
been exposed to sudden incursion. My opinion 
is, that if the battles on the Rio Grande could have 
been avoided, war was unavoidable, and thatit was 
not the policy of our Government to attempt to 
avoid, by a timid abandonment of our rights, an 
evil which we were prepared to encounter. 

Che gentleman from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Haske] 
informed us that the protraction of the war was 
atiributable to the inadequacy in General Taylor’s 
force, and the force which composed the column of 
Scott. This charge raises an important subject of 
inquiry. It seems that gentlemen on both sides of 
the House admit the war to have been protracted 
by agencies at home. We agree in the result, and 
only dilfer as to the causes. ‘The gentleman from 
Tennessee has assigned the causes which, in his 
opinion, have produced this result, and Lam dis- 
posed to award great respect to the opinions of 
military gentlemen. But it so happens, sir, that 
military men disagree on this subject. I havea 
letter before me from a very distinguished centle- 
man now with the army in Mexico, who has 
fought, | believe, in the glorious column of Scott, 
and who belongs to the same political party with 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee. ‘That there may 
be no misapprehension of his views, I will read 
his letter: 

Pirtract from Colonel Wimkoop's Letter. 

“We, nere, can see nodifference between the men who, 
in 1776, suecored the British, and those who, in’ 1847, 
gave arguments and sympathy to the Mewreans. This kind 
of language, from a man who came into this campaign a 


Whig in policy, may sound strange to you; but T have again | 


and again been compelled to listen to, and to suffer, that 


wiich would have changed the disposition and alienated | 


the affections ef the most determined partisan. Even now, 
Ido not object to the leading and main principles of my old 
party somuch as PT curse and deprecate the tone of its ac- 
kKnowledzted leaders and supporters. If there is any reason 
whieh will prevent General Seott from effecting an honor- 
able peace, commanding, as he does, the whole city of the 
Aztecs, with his powerful battery, itis the spirit of treason 
which LT unhesitatingly say is promulgated by the leading 
Whig journals at howe. In asortie upon some ladrones at 
Jalapa, a short time since, T possessed myself of all the fate 
newspaper publications mn that place, and upon examining 
them, I find that, in that place, the same as in Mexico, the 
strongest arguments published against our army are selec. 
tions from Whig papers in the United States. i send youa 
late copy of the * Boletin de Noticias’ in which vou will 


pereeive that the first article is an extract from the National || . 
| are from the rest of the world by a Chinese system 


Intelligencer. 

* Your friend, F.M. WYNKOOP.” 

This, sir, is the language of a patriotic Whig. 
He tells us that now he has no objection to * the 
leading and main principles’? of his party. But 
he prefers the interest and glory of his country to 
the ascendency of a party, the policy of which is 
in hostility to both. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Inge. 


which military men have spoken, I will submit to 
the House an extract from the speech of another 
officer of high rank, who was at the head of his 
brigade in the bloody battles before the city of 
Mexico; who has done hard and honorable ser- 
vice: and who has the admiration and confidence of 
the American people. I refer, sir, to Brigadier 
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General Pierce, who has made the following re- | 


marks: 


Extract from the Speech of General Pierce, deli: ered at Con- 


cord, New Hampshire, on the 29th Januury. 
Tle was here, not to discuss any matter in controversy, 
but to meet his friends. Still, the subject of the war was 


necessanly presented to their consideration by the occasion. | 
tefore engaging in it, itwas his belief that itwas irresistibly | 


forced upon us. If he had ever doubted befow, conversa- 
tion with the most intelligent men in Mexico would have 
confirmed him in the opinion that, after the annexation of 
‘Texas, it was unavoidable on our part. Conquest was evi- 
dently neither the cause nor the object of the war, and yet 
he was constrained to 
the obstinaey of the Mexicans, the uniform success of our 
arms, and the present state of our relations with that coun- 
trv, something like the irresistible force of destiny. For 
one, it had been, and still was, his hope that a peace, just 
and honorable to both nations, might be in some way achiev- 
ed. The obstacles to such a consummation, as he appre- 
hended, had arsen from unexpected sourees. There was 
unquestionably in Mexico a formidable and intelligent party, 
who had resisted, and would resist, negotiations, so long as 
they could hope, through our army, to eseape from the mili- 
tary misrule under which that country had literally groaned 
for the last twenty vears. 

“Again: the party desiring peace, and sincerely striving 
for it, bad been embarrassed and weakened, if not discour- 
aged, by the course of things here. President Herrera and 
the Mexican Congress, who were understood to be in favor 
of peace, might be so weakened by the declarations of our 
own countrymen, that they would not dare to conclude a 
peace. When et the camp near Julepa, « paper rublished in 
that city was brought ty him, the whole of the first paze of 
which. and ua purt of the second, was filled with extracts from 
the American press, and from specches meade in this country, 
which induced the editors to sey, that while the intelligent and 
virtuous portion of the people of North America held such 
sentiments, nothing remcined for them to add in justification 
of their course towords the United States On the same day 
that be read the bitter denunciations of the war, and all 
connected with it, from newspaper articles and speeches 
made at home, he saw posted by the way-side, and upon the 
ranches, the proclamation of General Salas to the guerillas, 
with the watehword of * Death to Yankees, without merey ! 
Thus, with communication cut off from the coast, with no 
knowledge of the situation of the army in the interior, with 
daily rumors of strong forces to obstruct their march, was 
there furnished from our own country food which fed the 
ferocity that pursued his conmand at every turn. 

‘ The effect it was calculated to produce upon the Mexi- 
ean Government and people was sufficiently obvious. What 
was the feeling inspired in his own command, it was unne- 
cessary to say. However lightly their pesition might be re- 
garded at home, they Knew that there was but one course, 
and that was to go forward. 

«In the offive of the Secretary of State,in the city af Mezi- 
co, a large collection of extracts from newspapers ond specches 
of our own countrymen were found filed away in the pigeon- 


holes, end had been used in preparing proclumations to inflame | 


the Merican population. 
“ He brought no aecusation against any party or any man. 
Men of all parties, in this country, exercised their own jndg- 


envy, that there had seemed to be, in | 


ment. and expressed their own opinion, in their own way; | 


and so be trusted it would ever be ; but he could not but re- 
gard itas most unfortunate that upon a great question, in- 
volving the blood of our countrymen, and so deeply and 
vitally the interests of the nation, we could vot presenta 
united front. If we could have done so, he firmly believed 
that months ago there would have been a peace, just and 
honorable to both nations. If we could do so now, he 
thought the skies were bright and promising.”? Gen. Pierce, 
after again thanking the audience for their kind reception, 
sat down amid repeated and enthusiastic cheering. 


The views of Wynkoop and Pierce spring from 


patriotic hearts, and are the honest convictions of | 


their judgment, formed upon full and accurate in- 


formation obtained in Mexico, and from the peo- | 


ple, operated upon by these influences. They are 
expressed, I am led to believe, without reference 
to party, or their effect upon party; for neither gen- 
tleman has any connection with political life. In 
the absence of this convincing testimony, from my 
own knowledge of the Mexican character, I have 


| never doubted that the course of partisans in this 
country, since the policy of the Whig party forced 


them to make the Mexican waran issue, would have 
this effect. They are accustomed to constant muta- 
tions of government in their own country—to fre- 

uent gritos and pronunciamentos, which result in 
ae overthrow of one military chieftain by the rev- 
olutionary arm of another; and isolated as they 


of commercial policy, it is natural that her igno- 
rant and degraded population should think that a 
similar state of things exists elsewhere; that our 
administrations are as ephemeral as their own: and 
that the present Executive could not sustain him- 
self against a threat of impeachment from Web- 
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from Clay. In support of these opinions, I micht 
refer to many distinguished names which the Mex- 
ican war has given to immortality. Doniphan, 
Twiggs, Morgan, and a host of others, have ex- 
pressed their deep indignation, that in the course 
of partisan warfare adopted by Whig politicians, 
they should be alike reckless of the honor of their 
country, and the sufferings they visit upon our 
citizen soldiery in a foreign land. But I will be 
excused from offering more testimony on this sub- 
ject, when the weight of military evidence is al- 
ready so much in my favor. I have heard many 
voices from Mexico on this subject, and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is the only one who has 
expressed the opinion that the protraction of the 
war was attributable to the inadequacy of our mil- 
itary force. 

But | must proceed to other questions made in 
this debate. The gentleman from Tennessee has 
enlichtened the House with his views of constitu- 
tional law, and has made his exposition of the vote 
of the House, given some time ago in reference to 

the causes of the war. The gentleman may be a 
very good fighter; he has acquired some fame at 
Cerro Gordo; he passed through that battle, I be- 
lieve, unseathed, but still there are some remark- 
able incidents connected with that battle which will 
give the gentleman fame. I believe it was said by 
a distinguished officer who commanded at Cerro 
Gordo, that the gentleman from Tennessee at least 
lost his hat upen that occasion 

The SPEAKER here interposed, and said he 
must call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. INGE (continuing) said he was going on to 
remark, that however good a fighter the gentleman 
might be, he had a great objection to 

Mr. HASKELL rose inquiringly, and said he 
did not hear the remark which the gentleman had 
made, 

Mr. INGE observed that the Speaker had pro- 
nounced it out of order. 

- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. INGE (Mr. H. still retaining his position 
upon the floor) said, I have no objection to pro- 
ceeding in the remarks I have made, and in further 
remarks, if [ am not called to order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must insist upon 
the observance of the rules of the House. 

Mr. INGE (resuming) said, I am at liberty at 
least to comment upon the gentleman’s legal and 
constitutional opinions as delivered here yesterday. 
I will read an extract or two from the report of 
Mr. Haske.u’s remarks of yesterday, contained 
in the Intelligencer of this morning, as follows: 








‘*He could readily imagine how a war might be unjustly 
commenced, and yet justly prosecuted. For instance: he 
might use insulting language to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. He might endeavor to bully that gentleman and alarm 
him by threats. The gentleman from Mississippi might re- 
ply in asimilarspirit, and might insult him (Mr. H.) in return, 
and ultimately strike him. Ue (Mr. fl.) would grant that he 
had done wrong in threatening, bullying, and attempting to 

| intimidate the gentleman from Mississippi; but he had been 
struck, and consequently he had to defend himself; and 

| whatever fighting he did after that, he considered was done 
in self-defence, and fully justified.’’ 

Now, whence did the gentleman from Tennes- 
sce derive his notions of law? Did he take his 
position upon his own authority, or could he refer 
to precedent? Let me ask the gentleman in what 
school of law or of philosophy he had learned his 

lesson? Did he draw it from the great sources of 
the British law—from Coke and Blackstone? Does 
he draw it from the great code of the Roman law? 

| Why, they inculcate no such doctrines. It is not 
the common law of this country, and I cannot be- 

‘lieve it is the statute law of Tennessee. Surely 
there is no statute in Tennessee which will autho- 
rize him to pursue such acourse. The gentleman 
has said he might bully a man—he might intimi- 
date him by threats, and when the man strikes 
him, he may defend himself, and then go on fight- 
ing ad libitum. sia 

Mr. HASKELL (Mr. I. yielding for explana- 
tion) said the gentleman from Alabama_misappre- 
hended the position he had taken. The idea he 
had intended to convey by the illustration he had 
made use of, was this: that the President of the 
United States, and not the people of the country, 
had committed the first assault; that the attempt 
at intimidation, the threat, the bullying, if they 

| pleased, was done by the President of the United 


Butas this is a question upon || ster, a grito from Corwin, or a pronunciamento |i States; and that whea Congress assembled, and 
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the people, through their representatives, first came 
to vote supplies of men and money to get ourselves 
out of the difficulty into which the President had 
plunged us, it was necessary and right. 

Mr. INGE, resuming, said the explanation was 
a mere repetition of what I have just read from the 
gentieman’s remarks of yesterday, and does not 
alter the case. I confess,'sir, that my very limited 
and cursory reading of the law of assault and bat- 
tery, has led me to very different conclusions. I 
have learned from the horn-book of the law, that 
‘threatening, bullying, and attempting to intimi- 
date,’’ were unlawful as well as indecent acts, and 
that no glory could be won in a conflict provoked 
by such aggressions. The gentleman voted for 
the resolution I have commented on, declaring the 
war to be “unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
commenced by the President;’’ and he now says, 
he has never “characterized it as an unjust war.” 
Well, sir, this isa refinement in reasoning upon a 
constitutional question, which it is a little difficult 
to comprehend. He will find it quite as difficult to 
maintain his consistency in this case, as to estab- 


lish his legal principles of assault and battery; his | 


assault and battery principles were offered by way 
of illustrating the consistency of his constitutional 
views, and strangely enough, the illustration is 
more preposterous than the argument. All writers 
upon the law of nations inform us, that war cannot 
be lawfully commenced, unless it is demanded by 
the highest necessity to maintain the national 
richts, or defend the national soil from aggression; 
but the gentleman from Tennessee repudiating all 
that has been written, and adopting a ‘lex non 
scripta’”’ of his own, tells us that a war may be 
waged without any necessity at all, and yet bea 
just war. In this connection, the words “ unne- 
cessary’’and ‘unjustifiable’ are convertible terms, 
But, with these remarks, J will leave the gentle- 
man’s argument and his illustration mutually cast- 
ing their radiance upon each other. With the 
morality of the opinions expressed, I have noth- 
ing to o Such morality would find a more ap- 
propriate utterance in the grog-shop, than in this 
Hall, and would better regulate the conduct of the 


bully who fights upon the street, than the inter- | 


course of nations. 

» [beg you to believe, Mr. Speaker, that I do not 
refer to these ridiculous sophisms, because it is 
necessary to expose them; in the nakedness of their 
absurdity they stand self exposed. But my object 


in both Houses of Congress now condemn it as 
dishonorable. But lam asked, sir, how the Whig 
party can oppose it, after its ratification by the 
vote of that party in the Senate? [ answer, by in- 
quiring how they could oppose the annexation of 
Texas, when they were known to be favorable to 
it, unul their party leader commanded them to 
wheel and countermarch? How they could oppose 
the Mexican war, after recording their approbation 
of it upon the Journals of Congress? In all these 
acts we see one immutable motive—the lust of 
political power; one fixed object—the ascendency 
of party. 

As I have said, sir, I am in favor of the organi- 


' zation of party when the establishment of salutary 


principles is the object. But the Whig party ean- 
not have this object in view, for they now renounce, 
as in 1840, their whole political creed. ‘They not 
only renounce their creed, but are gravely deliber- 
ating upon the expediency of abandoning that dis- 
tinguished and gallant man (who will deny to him 
gallantry in party warfare?) who_has justly been 
termed ‘the ‘imbodiment’”? of Whig principles. 
They think that Whig principles, like the fabled 
shirt, will stick to Mr. Clay, and consume him, 
despite their efforts to pull them off; they believe 
that Achilles is too feeble to wear his own armor, 
and that he wil sink and die under its weight: 
therefore they meditate the selection of a candi- 
date who is identified with Whig measures, whose 
name is not upon the records of legislation, and 
who will consent to run as the Whig candidate, 
under the sobriquet of **no party.’? They do not 
conceal their preference for an orthodox Whig; but 
knowing that the availability of a Whig candidate 
is always in an inverse ratio to his orthodoxy, they 
are willing to sacrifice preference to expediency. 
They expect to induce the people to believe that 
| governments are instituted for the benefit of the 
governor, not the governed; that office is created 
for the candidate, not for the people; and therefore 
the inquiry is to be confined to the personal claims 
of the candidate, without reference to the principles 


he proposes to carry out. 


| soundness of his principles. 


is, to exhibit the policy of the Whig party, and to || 


show that their charges are as groundless as their 
denunciations are unpatriotic. 

Well, sir, the great objects of our campaigns 
have been accomplished—the American Constitu- 
tion extends its broad wgis over California, and 
our soldiers are bivouacked in the national palace 
of Mexico; and the legitimate consequences of 
these campaigns—consequences designed and con- 
fidently expected by the President—are in the course 
of rapid fulfillment. 


A peace is now negotiating, | 


nay, is partially negotiated—a peace honorable to | 


our own country, and just to Mexico. But this 
peace question has shared the fate of the war 
question; and as the grim visage of war could not 
terrify into submission the spirit of party, so nei- 
ther could the Goddess of Peace soothe it into 
quietude 


{| 


It will be remembered, that among the many | 


groundless charges hurled with impotent energy 
against the President, it has been said that he did 


not desire peace; that his object was the conquest | 


and annexation of the whole of Mexico, to the | 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec; that his messenger of | around this Hall, and who swarm over our land, 


' t ‘that I have come prepared to-day. 
this was said in disregard and contempt of the || 


official declarations of his intentions to both Houses | 


peace has secret instructions to defeat peace. All 


of Congress. But the Mexican Government, 


“ chastened by adversity,’’ has submitted to usa | 


treaty, which has been transmitted to the Execu- 
tive; and althongh it came surrounded, like the 


prejudice and aversion, the President (with some || President of the United States. 


The people will see that this policy does not 
supersede parties, but only substitutes a different 
party criterion—the claims of a man, instead of the 
In my opinion, sir, 
no man can have any just claim to office but his 
ability to discharge its duties for the benefit of the 
people; and those who make this experiment upon 
popular credulity will learn that the voters of 1848 
have not forgotten the lessons of 1840; and that no 
party will be sustained by the American people 
which repudiates principle as a bond of union, and 
which herds together only from the morbid cravings 
of a common appetite—an appetite for the spoils of 
office. 





THE PROPOSED MISSION TO ROME. 


SPEECH OF MR. L. C. LEVIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 2, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 


the state of the Union, and having under consid- 

eration the bill to supply the deficiency of Appro- 

priations for the year ending June 30, 1848— 

Mr. LEVIN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have heen so often misrepre- 
sented by the paid agents of the Jesuits who hang 


[ was sur- 
prised to find in the bill now before the committee 
an appropriation for a chargéship to Rome, and 
still more surprised when my friend, the honorable 
gentleman from Alabama, informed me that he in- 


| tended to move an amendment, substituting in its 


: i he || stead a minister plenipotentiary. An embassy to 
head of Medusa, with every circumstance to excite || Rome I had supposed to be the pet measure of the 


Sympathy with 


slight modifications) determined to accept it. Now, || Pope Pius 1X. appears to be the hobby-horse of 
sir, so long as it was supposed the President would || political leaders. O’Connell, the Irish reformer, is 


reject the treaty, the Whig party here were un- 
qualified in their approbation of it. But when he 
does accept it, and becomes identified with it, as in 
the case of the Texas question and the war ques- 


| 


of the national farce, and now the Pope, an Italian 


| reformer, steps upon the stage to conclude what 


1} 
| 


‘| can ambassador when he reaches Rome? 


| dead. The curtain has fallen upon that last act || 
|} 
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_and firmness to his temporal throne. 


| Pius? 
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into a fashion: yet, sir, in no legitimate sense can 
this embassy to Rome be called anational measure, 
intended for the public benefit. We have ne com- 
merce to protect in the Roman States; we have no 
seamen whose rights may need even the super- 
vision of a government agent or consul; we have 
no navy riding in her only harbor; we have no 
interests that may be exposed to jeopardy for want 
of an ambassador. 

The Papal flag has never been known to wave in 
an American port. No American vessel has re- 
ceived the visit of a Pope. Dwelling under the 
shadow of the ruins of antiquity, they have never 
disturbed us save by the bulls of Pope Gregory 
and the intrigues of his Jesuits. What, then, has 
produced this sudden revolution in the concerns 
of the two countries?) We are told that Pius EX. 
is a reformer. Indeed! In what sense is he a 
reformer? Has he divested himself of any of his 
absolute prerogatives? Has he cast off his claims 
to infallibility? Has he flung aside his triple crown? 
Has he diminished aught from the imperial eleva- 
tion of the tiara? And does he no longer bold in 
bondage the bodies and souls of his subjects? Has 
he become a republican? Does he acknowledge 
the inherent equality of mankind? Has he abol- 
ished tithes? Has he emancipated his people? 
Has he suppressed the Jesuits? Far from. it. 
Nothing of this has been done. He maintains his 
own prerogatives as absolute as Gregory XIX., 
or any other of his illustrious predecessors. In 
what, then, does the world give him credit for be- 
ingareformer? For building up on a new and 
firmer foundation his own secular and hierarchical 
power; for permitting a press to be established in 
Rome under his own supervision and control; for 
carrying out measures not to be censured, but cer- 
tainly giving him no pretensions beyond that of a 
selfish sagacity, intent on the study of all means 
calculated to add stability to his spiritual power, 
But a saga- 
cious monarch does not constitute a liberal reformer, 
even though he may correct many abuses that dis- 
graced his predecessors, who, by their bigotry and 
intolerance, had reduced the once boasted power 
of the Papal See to a mere cipher. 

Asa free and civilized Government, anxious for 
the continued progress of the popular mind, we 
had infinitely more reason for applauding Gregory 
XIX. for pulling down the power of the Roman 
See, than sending an embassy to Pius IX. for hav- 
ing revived the drooping giant, and imparted fresh 
energy to the most despotic power the world has 
ever seen or ever felt. Why was no ambassador 
sent to Gregory? Why isan ambassador sent to 
Not because the interests of this country 
require it. And who believes it is because of the 
lauded liberality of one who seems ambitious of 
the renown of a man of the age?) Who believes it 
is because Pius encourages railways; for what are 
Roman railways tous? We have a more rational 
though less pleasing solution of this wonderful and 
newly-awakened sympathy for Rome in the in- 
crease of the Roman Catholic vote, caused by the 


| Irish famine and the difficulty of living in the Ger- 
| man States, which sends among us such countless 


legions of foreigners. 
And what must be the occupation of the Ameri- 
Will he 


| devote his attention to the increase of this supply 
of alien voters, or to-the interests of the United 
| States in the cabinets of continental Europe? Hav- 


} 


ing no commercial or political duties to perform, 
save those connected with the American hres 
he must keep up the supply of voters, who are to 
be judiciously located by the legate of the Pope. 
And who so capable of this great diplomatic dut 

as the man who has so industriously agitated this 
sympathy for Rome, to gratify his inordinate and 
gigantic ambition; who, for years past, has “been 
the dictator, the trader, and the pander of the for- 
eign Roman Catholic vote; who one minute acts 
the priest and the next day plays the politician; 
who would have the world to believe that he is 
greater than the President of the United States, be- 
cause he is the power behind the throne who moves 
the President; who would have the world believe 
that, because he flatters the American people by a 


|| sermon from the national forum, he is the main- 
O’Connell left unfinished. The hurrah has gone |, 


spring of the American Congress? Com)bining 


tion, instantly it assumes a new aspect to party || through the country; public meetings have been | the character of pe and politician, allowed 


optics. The vituperative organs of the Whig party | 


held; sympathy for the Pope has grown almost || to the ministers o 


no other sect, this ambitious 
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demagogue, taking for his motto that ** impudence 
is power,” has dared to display an extent of au- 
dacity never before practised and never before 
allowed to any other clergyman. This embassy, 
and all the publie turmoil that has led to its sug- 
gestion, isthe work ofan intriguing, restless, grasp- 
ing, and ambitious priest, who fans in his bosom 
the nefarious hope that he is himself to be the des- 
tined organ Letween a free repubhe and an absolute 
hicrarch.* 

Is it not enouch that he should draw us into the 
vortex of European tyranny, superstition, and cor- 
ruption, but must he also dream of the vast honor 
of conaummating in his own person this revolting 
alliance between the crimes of hoary guilt and the 
coe of youthful innocence? For what, after all, 
ins this popular Pope done, but oiled the chains of 
his people that they might never have power to 
break them asunder? What are all his reforms 
but gilded thraldom, and slavery made eternal by 
modern rivets forged in the fires of that “ progress” 
which servea equally to eloss the sehemes of ty- 
rants and the projects of imbecility; which can be 
used with as much plausibility by the arch-tyrant, 
who understands how to enalayve men through their 
passions and imaginations,as the politic empiric 
who disvuises his own ignorance by prating of the 
march of mind; whose toneue discourses of benev- 
olence, while his iron hand is armed with the power 
of oppression ? 

Task, hos Pins TX. abolished tithes? Tlas he 
granted universal suffrage, or any suffrage, to his 
Papal subjects? Has he established a representa- 
tive government? Has he introduced trial by jury ? 
Has he granted the writ of habeas corpus? Has 
he abolished the college of cardinals? Has he es- 
tablished common schools? Has he struck down 
the power of the confessional? Has he repealed 
the demoralizing edict of celibacy ? Has he thrown 


open the gates of the monastery, or unbarred the | 


iron bolts of the convent? Has he separated church 
power from State authority? Has he abolished 
that pest-house of intrigue and pernicious propa- 
gandism, the society of the Jesuits? He has done 
none of these things. Then what has he done to 
entitle him to the sympathy of the people and the 


homage of the Government of the United States? | 


Nothing. 

He has made no fundamental alteration in the 
Papal system. ‘The edifice remains entire; it is 
supported by the same gothic columns of medieval 
ignorance and superstition. 1 
architrave—he may repair a broken step leading to 


He may polish an | 


the vestibule, or suspend a new wreath around the 


altar, or add an ivory crucifix, or even lay a rail- 
way into the capital of the Casars; but the Papal 


system remains entire, unaltered, unimproved— | 


the same stern tyranny, the same inflexible com- 
pound of earthly and celestial despotism. Yet the 
man who is Pope is nota Cwsar Borgia. Pius is 
not asa man so narrow and contracted as Gregory. 


Pius understands human nature, and knows how | 


to render the Papal system popular by wreathing 
chains with rose blossoms. Perhaps the elements 
mix more gently in his bosom. But all this does 
not make the Papal system less odious. 

It was said of Augustus, the first Roman Em- 
peror, that he made tyranny so beautiful by his 
amiable character as to destroy in the Roman peo- 
ple the love of liberty. Pius is now doing more 
than Augustus, for he is reconciling the world to 
the concentrated despotism of the most iron-hand- 
ed hierarchy that ever flourished. 

If Rome will not come to America, America 
must go to Rome! This is the new doctrine of an 
age of retrogressive progress. If the Pope will 
notestablish a republic for his Italian subjects, we, 
the American people, must renounce all the ties of 


our glorious freedom, and endorse the Papal sys- | 


tem as the perfection of human wisdom, by send- 


ing an ambassador to Rome to congratulate ‘ His | 


Holiness” on having made—what? The Roman 


people free? Oh! no; but on having made oe 


amiable; in havine sugared the poisoned cake. 
And for this, the highest crime against freedom, 


*We know many .dmerican-born Catholics who oppose 
this politico-religious link, and stand ready to resist the ag 
gressions of Papal power. We desire it to be distinctly 
understood, that whon we refer to the machinations of the 
Jesuits, and the designs of Papal power, we make no allu- 


sion to .mericn-born Catholics, for whose public and | 


private virtues we entertain high respect. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Proposed Mission to Rome—Mr. Levin. 


we are to commission an ambassador to Rome! 
Is there an American heart that does not recoil 
from the utter degradation of the scheme? 

When nations profess to assimilate on principles 
of amity, and to draw closer the ties of good will, 
it is on the ground of a common cause—equally 
dear to both—either of freedom or of absolute 
power. If Rome were a republic, or merely a 
temporal power, although not republican, the pro- 
posal to send an ambassador to preserve principles 
common to both Governments, and equally dear 
to the people of both countries, would rest on a 
different foundation. In that case, we should have 
congenial interests to preserve; in that case, we 
should be coéperating in the common cause of hu- 
man rights. But now we exhibit to the world the 
spectacle of a pure antagonism in our system of | 
government to that of Rome—the one maimtaining 
liberty of conscience, and the sovereignty of the 
freely-expressed popular will; the other, claiming 
the control of conscience, and the combination of 
priestly and political supremacy by divine right. 
‘Twosystems more opposite could notexist. When 
liberty makes concessions to tyranny, which party 
gains by it?) Not freedom—not the cause of hu- | 
man rights. Despotism thrives by it. We lend 
encouragement lo a system of government at open 
war with the happiness of mankind; we become 
the patrons of an absolute monarch; we tell him 
to ** scourge on, scourge on.”’ 

We are about to act ina crisis of Papal history 
pregnant with the most eventful consequences to | 
the world. It is not a common occasion. No or- 
dinary impulse moves the great machinery of Papal 
power, whose wheels are oiled by the adulation of 
Jesuit priests on the one hand, and demagogues on | 
the other. Not only is Rome coming into a new 
epoch, but the United States is also beginning a 
new era. Why we have never before had an am- 
bassador at Rome, is answered by the prompt reply 
that Rome never before had a Pius LX, on the Papal 
throne! We have nothing, then, to justify this 
projected innovation, but the modern character of 
the new Pope. Embassies once opened, are never | 
closed. We cannot compliment Pius by an em- 
bassy, therefore, for even after his death it must 
be continued. We compliment the Papal system 
of government by sending an ambassador, having 
no commercial interests to settle, or political rela- 
tions to adjust. Nor is it possible to compliment 
Pius without complimenting his system of govern- | 
ment, for he has, as a liberal reformer, made no | 
fundamental alterations in it. We are therefore 
to compliment him on his modified manner of ad- 
ministering a system radically at war with the | 
rights of man, pernicious in itself, and dangerous 
in every form it may assume, and under every || 
modification that individual genius may venture to | 
adopt as a covering to its deformity. 

We have sympathized with the independence of 
Greece, of South America, and of Mexico, when, | 
casting off the yoke of kings, they established 
their claims to self-government; and the yoke thus 
cut off was the yoke of political bondage only, and 
not the thraldom of the supremacy of priestcraft. 

jut how did we sympathize? Not by sending an | 
ambassador, but by passing resolutions in Con- | 
gress applauding the act of emancipation. Here | 
were cases in which nations achieved their free- | 
dom, and yet we sent no ambassadors. 

has emancipated the Roman people, bring forward | 
your resolutions, and then we may have an oppor- | 
tunity to inquire how far the extent of his reforms | 
will justify even that manifestation of our national | 
applause. The innovation now proposed is against 
all precedent, is frowned down by all principle, is 
denounced by facts, and rendered ridiculous by its 
extravagance. It would indeed be a farce, but for | 
the tragic character of its consequences; and these 
entitle it to our unmitigated abhorrence. 

Pass this bill, and you insult the majesty of the 
people, by the desecration of their Constitution, by 
the violence done to the genius of our Government, 
by the outrage on free principles involved in the 
proposition to recognize Papal Rome, an infallible 
church power, as the head of the State. 

When we talk of the genius of republican gov- | 
ernment, and allude to the spirit of free institu- 
tions, said to be so mortally wounded by the Mexi- 
can war, let us remember the wrong done to the | 
spirit of freedom by this scheme of an ambassa- || 
dor to the Pope, whose spiritual character is the | 





. 


If Pius {|e 





absorbing one of his throne, and who, if he is no 
Pope, is no sovereign—he holding his right to rule 
his subjects from a divine, not a human source, 
In all other monarchies, the right divine is abo}. 
ished: in Rome, it is the essence of secular as we}! 
as ecclesiastical power. And hence it is that no 
Pope can be a reformer, in the true sense of that 
term. He cannot give the people the rights they 
are entitled to, because from that moment he would 
cease to be Pope, and the people, ceasing to be 
slaves, would become sovereign. Pius never can 
do what would entitle him to American approba- 
tion. No Pope can ever be worthy of an ambas- 
sador from this Republic on grounds such as we 
now hear maintained. 

** Would you have a serpent sting you twice?” 
We have had experience of the evils of monarchy 
in its best form, and shall we risk the perils of its 
deadly venom in the worst?) When did the Church 
of Rome, or the Pope, ever receive homage that it 
did not exact fealty? When did it ever pause in 
its giant march after universal dominion? When 
did it ever sleep, if power was to be gained by 
waking? When did it ever fascinate without the 
intention to destroy ? 

The flood of immigration is sweeping its mil- 
lions of foreign Roman Catholic voters over the 
land. The past is gloomy enough—the present 
awfully portentous; but the future is black ‘ with 
shadows, clouds, and darkness.” This country 
seems destined to be the grand theatre of Roman 
Catholic power—not American Papistry, but the 
Papistry of Rome—of the Old World—of Austria 
and of the Pope. Shall we grow wise in time, or 
shall we surrender up our rights without resist- 
ance? Shall we make a stand now, on a Govern- 
ment proposition to unite this free Republic with 
absolute Rome; or shail we surrender in anticipa- 
tion of the day of trial, and ask the Pope, in de- 
spair, to fetter our hands before we strike a blow? 

Sir, if it be written in the black book of fate 
that this great Republic is yet to become a depend- 
ency of the Court of Rome, let us not hasten our 
infamy by any premature weakness, by any act 
that shall expedite our downfall or accelerate our 
bondage. We are now asked to become voluntary 
agents in enthralling ourselves; we are implored to 
send an ambassador to Rome—to have our man- 
acies forged in the furnaces of the imperial city, 
under the special care of the Holy Father, who 
acknowledges no human authority in matters of 
government, but who pleads a divine right to bow 
down the neck of man in the dust, and yoke him 
to the iron car of absolute power.* 

Do Americans, who think favorably of this meas- 
ure as a stroke of policy to conciliate the foreign 
Catholic vote, calculate that it must cost the honor 
if not the freedom of our country, when they pro- 


|| pose that we shall despatch a political ambassador 


to a prince who maintains that all power emanates 
from a divine source, and that the people possess 


‘| in themselves no inherent rights? Has it been 





*The Roman Catholic “ Bishop of Philadelphia,” Bishop 
Kendrick, says, in his famous letter on union, published in 
the Roman Catholic Herald, of Philadelphia: 

“ With civil liberty and independence it (the Papal power) 
interferes no further than the divine law puts bounds to hu- 
man power, and says to the pride of man, ‘Thus far shalt 
thou go, and here thou shalt break thy swelling waves.’ ” 


We direct attention to the admission of the Romish Bishop 
of Philadelphia, contained in the first part of the quotation : 

&* With civil liberty and independence the Papal power inter- 

feres NO FURTHER than the divine law puts bounds to human 
power.”’ 

The Papal power, then, does, to a certain extent, interfere 
with “civil liberty and independence !” * No further than.” 
Americans, mark those words; and when you come to know 
that the Romish Church HERSELF claims the sole right of de- 
ciding how far * divine law puts bounds to human power,” 
I ask you, if there be not here a plain declaration that the 
Papal power may, and does, interfere with “civil liberty 
and independence” just as far as it pleases. Ay, the Church 
of Rome tells you she will interfere with your “ civil liberty 
and independence” under certain circumstances—those cir- 
cumstances to be determined by herself alone, since she 
claims to be the sole Chureh of Christ on earth. 

What if the Pope and Church of Rome judge that, at this 
very hour, the bounds which “the divine law puts to human 
power” have been transgressed by the Government of the 
United States? Whatif the Papal power believes, at this 
very hour, that the bold and manly independence of Ameri- 


| eans is “ the pride of man??? Bishop Kendrick has answered 


the question: “‘The Papal power has a right to interfere.” 
The Papal power has a right (the ability is quite another 
thing) to say to the civil liberty and independence of these 
United States, “Thus far shalt thou go, and here thou shalt 
break thy swelling waves.”? 
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ascertained even that the Pontiff will receive an 
ambassador from a country not only branded with 
heresy, but outlawed as Democratic from the pale | 
of legitimate government? The practice of the 
Papal Court has always been adverse to receiving 
missions from Powers that did not in some form | 
acknowledge her supremacy. Even England has | 
for ages maintained no diplomatic relations with 
Rome, owing to her Protestant contumacy. Are | 
we to bend the knee first, and then to acknowledge | 
the Pope as the source of all power? Must we | 
prove recreant to our glorious Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Must we renounce popular rights? On | 
what terms is our ambassador to go? Does the | 
proposition come from the Pope, or originate with | 
our own Cabinet? These are important questions 
to answer. Has his Holiness turned Democrat, 
and fallen in love with our free institutions? This | 
is not probable; for if he cannot tolerate the idea of | 
a Protestant hierarchy like England, he will not 
assuredly be able to look with complacency upon | 
a people who maintain the radical equality of the | 
human race, as we do. 
If the appointment were a mere mercantile ar- 
rangement to negotiate a treaty of trade and com- 
merce, it would wear a color more rational, even 
although the Pope is not bound to KEEP FAITH WITH | 
HERETICS! * But, alas! the Pontine marshes are 
ihe boundaries of the trade and commerce of the 
Roman Pontiff. He has no trade, no commerce, 
no exchanges of value to offer for our cotton, our 
tobacco, our rice, our flour, or our hemp. It be- 
comes, then, a pure political embassy; yet, having | 
no political relations with Rome, it becomes re- | 
duced to a mere nullity, an empty form, an un- 
meaning pageant, a ridiculous display, wicked in | 
its conception, disgraceful in its tendency, and 
prodigal in its expenditure. Is this a time to play 
with expensive baubles, while we are borrowing 
millions upon millions to prosecute the war? Must | 
we add to the burdens of our national debt by tax- | 
ing tea and coffee, in order that we may send an | 
ambassador to the Roman Pontiff, to acquire the 
vices or familiarize himself with the frivolities of 
the Roman Court? 

How stands this boasted Italian reformer as a 
constitutional monarch? Is he willing to part with 
any of his boasted prerogatives as an absolute 
high-priest and king? Listen to his own declara- | 
tions, spoken at the last opening of his Council of | 
State,-and mark the holy indignation with which | 
he repels the slightest imputation or suspicion of 
his despotic character! And yet we, the American 
people, propose to send a deputation, an embassy, 
to this confirmed despot! These are his words: 

“T thank you for your good intentions; and, as regards 
the public welfare, | esteem them of value. It was for the 
public good that, since my elevation to the Pontifical throne, 
Thave, in accordance with the counsels inspired by God, 
accomplished all that Leould ; and [ain still ready, with the 
assistance of God, to do all for the future, without, however, 
retrenching in any degree the sovereignty of the Pontificate ; 
and inasinuch as [ received it fulland entire from my prede- 
cessors, 80 shall I transmit this sacred deposit to my sue- 
cessors. I have three millions of subjects as witnesses, and 
[have hitherto accomplished much to unite my subjects 
With me, and to ascertain and provide for their necessities. 
{t was particularly to ascertain those wants, and to provide 
better for the exigencies of the public service, that | have 
assembbed a permanent council. It was to hear your opin- 
ion When necessary, and not to aid me in my sovereign || 
resolutions, in which IT shall consult my conscience, and || 
confer on them with the Ministers and the Sacred College. 


* The Bishop’s Oath.—The following is copied from the 
ordination oath of the Roman Catholic bishops in the United | 
States: 

“The rights, honors, privileges, and authority of the holy | 
Roman Chureh, of our lord the Pope, and his aforesaid suc- | 
cessors, I will endeavor to preserve, defend, increase, and || 
advance. I will not be in any counsel, action, or treaty, in | 
which shall be plotted against our said lord and the said 
Roman Church anything tu the hurt or prejudice of their 
persons, right, honor, state, or power; and, as soon as I 
can, will signify it to our said lord. The rules of the Holy 
Fathers, the apostolic decrees, ordinances, or disposals, 
reservations, provisions, and mandates, I will observe with 
all ny might, and cause to be observed by others. Heretics, | 
schismatics, and rebels to our said lord, or his uforesaitl suc- | 
cessors, I will to my power persecute and oppose. I will come 
toacouncil when I am called; I will myself personally || 
visit the threshold of the Apostles [at Rome] every three | 
years, and give an account to our lord, and his aforesaid || 
successors, &e., and WILL in like manner humbly RE- || 
CELVE and diligently EXECUTE the APOSTOLIC COM- 
MANDS.” 

It is part and parcel of the ecclesiastical law, framed by 
the priests and sanctioned by the Pope, that all property, | 
Whether buildings, lands, or money, appropriated to religions || 
uses, must be invested in the bishops, who are responsible || 
to the Pope alone, \ 
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Anybody who would take any other view of the functions 
you are called to fulfill would mistake materially, as well as 
he that would see in the Councilof State [have created the 
realization of their own Utopias, and the germ of an institu- 
tion incompatible with the Pontifical sovereignty.” 

Now, what are the facts? The United States 
can only regard Pius, in his temporal and political 
character, as a sovereign, the monarch of Rome. 
And we find that sovereign so jealous of his abso- 
lute secular power as to denounce, by anticipation, 
any possible surmise of his intention to part with 
or relax in favor of popular freedom any, nav, 
even the slightest, portion of his absolute pontifi- 
cal prerogative. He will not retrench one iota of 
that power which he has received full and entire 
from his predecessors, and which he will transmit 
as a sacred deposit to his successors. And what 
is this deposit? Such is the language of the re- 
former, for whom a faction in the United States 
would express sympathy, and with whom they 
are willing to fraternize! 

True, we send a minister to Russia, who is an 
absolute monarch; but the Autocrat of Russia, 
although the head of the Greek Church, claims no 
ecclesiastical supremacy in other States and over 
other people, and does not direct the terrible ener- 
gies of his absolutism to the propagation of the 
religious dogmas and the establishment of the 
temporal power of the Greek Church, in dominions 
not properly subject to his sway. Besides, most 
important political and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia justify this 
embassy, as conclusively as similar reasons justify 
missions to other Powers which hold no republi- 
can affinities or tendencies. The empire of Russia 
extends from Northwestern America to the Baltic, 
and the Black sea—the American flag waves in 
Russian ports, from Archangel to Odessa, from St. 
Petersburgh to Kamschatka, and the honor and 
interests of the country alike demand the presence 
of a representative of the United States at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. But, in the case of Pius, 
we propose to send a sympathizing embassy, a 
special political agent, to uphold his political char- 
acter, and encourage him in his eflorts to over- 
throw American institutions! 

Sir, | wage no war against any religious opin- 
ions of foreigners or Americans, nor do I conceive 
Jesuit influence to have any connection with reli- 
gion. Roman Catholic countries have in succes- 


sion denounced, expelled, or proscribed the Jesuits | 


as the most formidable enemies of government; 
several Popes have fulminated their bulls against 
them. It is too trite a part of history to detail, for 
all know that it was Pope Clement XIV. who pro- 
mulgated the memorable edict for their suppres- 
sion as a pernicious order, whose ambition was 
incompatible with the government of empires and 
the purity of the Roman Catholic religion.* Their 
colleges were suppressed, and their revenues con- 


fiscated by Roman Catholic prelates, popes, and | 


kings. The institution of Ignatius Loyola was 
made to immortalize the ambition of bad men. It 
laughed with derision at the power of States to ex- 


tinguish it; it still flourishes more formidable than | 


ever throughout Europe, unseen in its giant power, 


*The Pope’s foreign Jesuits.—A sufficient ground of oppo- 
sition is found in the character of the agents who are made 
use of to accomplish the revolution to which I refer. History 
furnishes evidence, sanctioned by Roman Catholies them- 
selves, that the Jesuits, who are swarming over this coun- 
try, are men, whose principles and practices have been 
dangerous to the peace and order of all governments. With 
them all things are right when sanctified by the end. To 
lie, toassassinate by the steel and the chalice, are with thein 
virtuous deeds, when they promete the interests of Rome. 
The proof of this is on the pages of Molina, Lessius, Vas- 
quez, Escobar, and the rest quoted by Pascal ia his provin- 
cial letters. And we refer, for their practical results, to the 


|| ecclesiastical and political history of Europe for the best 
| comment on their enormities. 


Their perfect internal discipline, their entire obedience to 


| their leader, the art with which they adapted their instruc- 


tion to every class of people, the consunimate ability, leagn- 
ing, and judgment which they displayed, rendered them the 
most powerful and opulent of the monastic orders. ‘They 
became the grand bulwark of Popery. The facility with 
which they relaxed the moral system of Christianity, and 
accommodated it to the propensities of mankind, rendered 
them exceedingly popular. The characteristics of the Jesuits 
were craft and subtlety; they were perfectly unscrupulous 
in the use of means for the accomplishment of their ends. 


|| This powerful society was ultimately suppressed, first by 
| the French Parliament, then by Spain, Portugal, &c., and | 


finally the order was extinguished by Pope Clement XIV., in 
1773. This dangerous order hus been revived by Pope Pius 
VII. It is spreading itself firmly in the United States, and, 
with its wonted policy, seeming to adapt itself to the insti- 


‘| nity of slaves. 
'| of a despot is the first law of the order; and will 
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but more powerful than kings. Following in the 
path of their victims, they come in droves to the 
| United States, and are now spread through the 
length and breadth of the land. With smiling and 
| meek exterior, their purposes are all useful. They 
wear no terrific front; they carry no weapon to 
destroy life; but bear the sceptre of knowledge in 
| their hands, and under the banner of “ education” 
— instil the insidious doctrines that invest them 
with almost omnipotent power over the minds of 
| their disciples. Power over the human will is the 
object of the Jesuit, and the aim of that power is 
to rule man by enslaving him. A community 
under the influence of Jesuits must be a commu- 
Implicit obedience to the behests 


| you give fresh vigor to that order by courting a 
legate of the Pope to be stationed in this city, for 
| the purpose of centralizing its influence? Sir, for- 
| eign colonies planted among us, under the influ- 
| ence of such a central power, cannot fail to work 
| out their designs, even to the overthrow of our 
| free institutions. 
| I tell you, and I tell the nation, (for there is yet 
| time to save it,) that the propagandists of Europe 
| are colonizing this country; that the foreign popu- 
latien is being dexterously located, not only with 
the view to the holding of the balance of power in 
‘certain States, but with reference to the organiza- 
tion of new ones, under the peculiar influence of 
| the Jesuits, who will ead their ample wings 
over them, go where they may. The Jesuit is not 
| confined to the country; he is at home everywhere; 
his web is thrown over all; his power benumbs 
the soul and fetters the body; his victim is con- 
| trolled, and moves, and acts, at the will of his 
master; and it is this master whom you propose 
to serve by the passage of this bill. 

Sir, Jesuit colleges or seminaries are now famil- 
iar things, to be seen in all places, and daily in- 
creasing, without exciting a sensation or giving 
birth to a remark. Habit reconciles us to evil, 
| even when most odious and revolting in its fea- 
| tures. But a gilded exterior makes evil a wel- 

come object to our senses. We greet the man 
| whose bland smiles cheer us, and whose flatteries 
gratify our vanity. Courtesy and learning both 
unite to render the Jesuit insinuating; and, had he 
no object but the single purpose of improving the 
intellect of mankind, he should receive the homage 
of my admiration. But even ‘ education” may 
be purchased at too high a price. After all, can 
the knowledge inculcated by the Jesuit be called 
| education?” It is not, at least, the education of 
/ an American or of a freeman. A republican, come 
from what quarter of the globe he may, ought to 
| have his whole soulexpanded to the utmost bounds 


, of liberality—free, daring, energetic, and boundless 


in its soaring flight; feeling no throb he feared to 
utter; burning with no thought he dare not ex- 


|| press. This, sir, is the basis, the only basis, of 


American education: Unrestrained freedom of 
thought and speech, with no master but God, no 
superior but the laws, conscience for his guide, 
and reason for his counsellor. 


cation, it prepares to modify and direct those institutions at 
its will. 

In the Jesuit’s oath is— 

1. An acknowledgment that Protestant Governments are 
illegal without the * sacred confirmation” of the Pope, and 
may safely be destroyed. 

2. Arenunciation of “any allegiance as due to any heret- 
ical”? state named Protestant. 7 

3. A solemn pledge to do their utmost to destroy all their 
pretended powers, regal or otherwise.” 

Comment on the relations which these agents of the Pope 
sustain to our Protestant Government is needless, They 
| are found as agents, preachers, editors, orators, and are the 
| originators Or promoters of a majority of the mobs and riots 
that for ten years past have distracted this country; one of 
their great aims being to bring our Government, and institu- 
tions, and laws into disrepute, that Protestantism may no 
longer have the credit and glory ef building up this great 
nation. 

‘They are Jesuits, in the pay and employ of a tic gov- 
erninent; they are foreigners, who have been schooled in 
foreign seminaries, in the doctrine of passive obedience ; 
they are foreigners, under vows of perpetual celibacy, an 
having therefore no deep and permanent interest in this coun- 
try; they are foreigners, bound, by the strong ties of pecu- 
niary interest and ambition, to the service ofa foreign despot. 
Is there no danger to our free institutions from a host com- 
manded by such men, whose numbers are constantly in- 
creasing the power arising from the right to refuse absolution 
|| to those wha do not comply with their commands? And 
|| shoud not the men who possess such powers be jealously 








tutions of the country, while, by getting the control of edu- || watched by all lovers of liberty ? 
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If no other evil resulted to the American people 
but this system of servile education by the ambi- 
tious Jesuit, who seeks to control it, wrapping up 
the minds of our American youths in the eternal 
bondage of Egyptian darkness, it would be quite 
a sufficient inducement to put a curb on the evil, 
rather than to give loose rein to their designs by 
the passage of this bill. 

Let it not be forgotten that this system of intel- 
lectual and moral bondage is only a means to a 
great ulterior end—and that is, political power and 
religious authority. Although the Popes have, at 
various periods in the history of the world, pre- 
tended to suppress the order of the Jesuits, hee 
have never failed to avail themselves of their aid 
as missionaries. They might be suppressed at 
home, but it was only to nerve them for fresh ex- 
ertion in a distant land. It never was content with 
spiritual diffusion, but always struggles and pants 
to gain temporal power for its priestly head. We 
find no other religion but that of the Pope concen. 
trating its votes to accomplish political power. It 
is peculiar to Popery never to rest content till it 
Incorporates its power with the civil government. 
We have the voice of history to instruct us in the 
fact, that a religion founded on the union of spiritual 
and temporal power will strive naturally to propagate 
that union, as indispensable to its perfection. With- 
out political power, such a religion is not only in- 
complete, but defective, deformed, and wanting in 
is natural members. Why isitso? Because the 
head of the Romish church is a temporal prince, 
of absolute power and infallible authority. Ques- 
tion his mandate, and excommunication follows. 
Disobey his behests, and lo! the rod of his ven- 
geance falls on the culprit, both in this world and 
the future. ‘The fountain of its honors, ministry, 
and functions, (spread where it may,) is at Rome. 
The Pope, reformer though he be, is the head of 
all. Fvomhim flows the double stream of spiritual 
and temporal power, which, however it may di- 
vide itself for a season by the rugged face of for- 
eign climes, never rests, but boils and bubbles 
forever, till it reunites, even through the impedi- 
ments of blood, carnage, revolution, and rebellion. 
Its impetuous surges of ambition beatagainst every 
shore for the admission of its temporal power; and 
now, amidst the spreading lights of the nineteenth 
century, we are asked not only to recognize, but to 
send a minister plenipotentiary in advance, craving 
his ELloliness to condescend, by creating a religious 
tie, to take us into his holy keeping. — 

Gracious and just Heaven! to what direful ends 
will the passions and ambition of men hurry them! 
How inscrutable are the ways of God to test our 
virtue, and waken in our bosoms the divine emo- 
tions which led the noble men of other days to make 
such immortal sacrifices, when burning at the fiery 
stake, or dying under the tortures of the inquisi- 
tion, when Smithfield celebrated her hellish orgies, 
or the rack tore the bleeding limbs of heroic mar- 
tyrs at Madrid, or the massacre of the Hucuenots 
deluged the fair fields of France with the best blood 
of the age! 

Will gentlemen who propose to rivet this religious 
chain think of the future, for it is to the future that 
we are to look for bonds, fetters, and disfranchise- 
ment?) That future which, in a few years, will 
expand our population to a hundred millions; when 
our wild Indian lands, embracing Oregon and the 
far West, shall have been settled by foreign Roman 
Catholics and their children, all under the guidance 
and control of Jesuit leaders, bound to obey their 
general the Pope’s nuncio, whose headquarters 


are to be the seat of government, and that seat of 


government the city of Wasnineron! * 


Let us imagine, for a moment, all this immense | 





*1. There are now in Oregon about thirty missionaries, | 


under the direction of ten fathers of the Jesuits, and others 
are soon to join them. Literary institutions are commenced ; 
fourteen churches have been finished and dedicated, and 
6,000 Indians have been baptized into the church; 15,000 
more are in the hands of the priests, and passing Uhbrough 
their preparatory course, 
of the Faith, in France, appropriated, during the last year, 


54,569 franes to the Archbishop of Oregon, and 44,900 franes || 


to the Jesuits in the Rocky Mountains. 

2. The same policy has been adopted by the Roman church 
in Texas. A diocese subject to the See of Rome has been 
created, & bishop appointed, and $10,000 put into his hands 
to facilitate his operations in that territory. 


The Society for the Propagation | 


The Proposed Mission to Rome—Mr. Levin. ; 


} 


3. Within a vear or two the Jesuits have been withdrawn 
from one of the States in the valley of the Mississippi, and 


sent to the city of New York. © ‘The Papal press in Europe 
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expanse of empire, embracing some fifty or sixty | I have alluded. There are those who hear me 


States, to be settled by its proportion of the foreign 
slaves of foreign Jesuits; and, inferring the future 
from the past, that they have been successful in 
extending their invasions upon the spiritual and 
political rights of the American people, what 
would be the direful consequences of this dreadful 
overshadowing of the moral and intellectual world? 
Are the religious wars and relentless persecutions 
of fire, rack, and other bloody demonstrations of 
bigotry, with which Popery con deluged Europe 
for ages, again to be acted over here—on the fair 
and unstained bosom of our vast and free Repub- 
lic ? 
equal rights! And yet, what hope of exemption 
gleams in the future, unless the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, animated by a sublime devotion 
to the welfare of their children and the freedom of 


| posterity, now combine to arrest the march of Pa- 


| us not lose sight of the fact that Europe is invading | 
us—that her paupers and criminals, under the con- | 


pal usurpation, before it overspreads the land, and 
plants its ‘*GARRIsONS’”’ of powerdeep in the bosom 
of our valleys, irresistible, and unresisted ? 

The combination of despotism—the despotism 
of Church and State power—must be counteracted 
by combinations of freemen, under the sacred 
guarantee of the Constitution, which makes resist- 
ance virtue, and stamps the denunciation of this 
‘unholy and revolting alliance’? with the sub- 
limest attributes of patriotism and benevolence. 

I have already shown you that our minister will 
have no duties to perform in Rome; and now per- 
mit me to inquire, what interests of Rome, as a 
European Power, are to be protected by her min- 
ister in this country? 

Sir, this constitutes the gist, the very marrow 
of the question. He is destined to be a vigilant 
observer of the ruffled waters of political agitation 
—an active correspondent, advisory and directory, 
and, so far as the Jesuits in this country are con- 
cerned, mandatory—concentrating the combined 
force of foreign Roman Catholic action and the 
foreign Roman Catholic vote upon such men and 


| such measures as are best calculated to extend the 


temporal power and political influence of the Romish 
»riesthood ! 

Shall such a consummation be brought about or 
hastened by the action of those who claim to be 
the descendants of the Pilgrims? Sir, I trust not. 
Does England send a minister to Rome? No; and 
yet their international relations, having especial 


reference to the condition of Ireland, are full of |; 
England well knows that what is | 
useful may be attained, and that what is fraught | 


importance. 


with danger may be avoided, by dispensing with 
reciprocal embassies, England does not forget the 


who know full well, that a few years ago, a distin. 
guished German historian delivered a course of 


| lectures before the Emperor of Austria and the 


nobility of that country, in which he undertook to 
show that Europe’s thrones would remain insecure 
so long as this example of free government existed 
in the United States. His name was Schlegel. ny 
his eighteenth lecture he proceeded to show how 
to give solidity to the thrones of tyrants: ** Send 
* your refuse population,”’ said he, ** to the United 
* States, under the control of the Jesuits. They 


| will keep the foreign population separate and 


Heaven forbid this foul desecration of our | 


| © LEFT OPEN! 
| © SION OF THEM! 


‘distinct from the American. They will prevent 
‘amalgamation, and a distinct political organiza- 
‘tion may be formed. THEIR BALLOT-BOXES Ane 
You ARE INVITED TO TAKE POsses- 
Do this,’’ said he, ‘* and the work 


| © is done.””* 


teachings of history. Cardinal legates and Papal 


nuncios have in their day taught her lessons— 
lessons never to be forgotten, for those lessons 
were written in blood! 

Sir, every step of Pius IX., in his seeming spirit 
of reform, is made with a direct reference to the 
extension of his temporal power over this Re- 
public. He has political sagacity enough to dis- 
cover that the practical workings out of the prin- 


ciples of freedom, through the medium of universal | 


suffrage, can be adroitly converted into the means | 


of supporting the spirit of superstition as the basis 
of political power. 
While we are engaged in this Mexican war, let 


trol of Jesuit leaders, are swarming over the land, 
spreading disease, physical, moral, political, and 


' religious. 


Sir, there has been, and there is, a systematic 


| effort now going on to overthrow American rights 


and American institutions by the means to which 


¢ visit to Europe, had secured the funds for the erection of | 


¢ two Jesuit churches in this city. One of these churches 


€ @as dedicated the 31st of July, the day of the feast of St. | 


‘ Ignatius, the founder of the order.” 

4. Roman priests, in unusually large numbers, have land- 
ed in New England the past year. The statistics of the 
church for 1847 show sixty-five priests in New England. 
A Jesuit college stands in Worcester. Numbers of Roman- 


ists are constantly coming into New York and the eastern | 


States from Canada. 

During the next year itis estimated that not less than nar 
a MILLION Of the refuse population of Europe will be found 
flooding our shores, each ship-load accompanied by the 


necessary number of Jesuit priests, who are to locate them | 
judiciously, with a view to the political control of certain | 


States, or the organization of new ones in the West! How 


| many Jesvir Senators shall we have in the course of the 


‘has informed us that the bishop of New York, at his last || next twenty years? 





* In making the above quotation, Mr. LEVIN gave the sub- 
stance of the paragraph rather than the language of the 
author. The extracts which follow are taken from a pain- 
phiet entided “The Republic,’ published in 1844, in the 
city of Philadelphia. Innmediately following the extracts tion 


| Schlegel will be found the declaration of the Duke of Rict- 


mond. Mr. L. has given credit to Schlegel for much that 
ouglit to have been given to the Duke of Richmond. Yet 
how can the advocates of the Jesuits escape the fact, that 


| immediately after the delivery of these lectures, THE LEOroLD 


INSTITUTION was founded by the Austrian Government? 
FOR WHAT END? 
“ The Leopold Foundation.—This is a society in Europe 


| whose funds are derived, in part, from the money paid by 


the people to have their sins pardoned. ‘The price is duly 
regulated. Crimes are paid for in proportion to their size; 
and the proceeds, thus taken from the poor slaves of super- 


| stition, are paid into this Leopold Society, for the kind pur- 


pose of shedding European Popish light upon our republican 
darkness! And such a system finds apologists and advo- 
cates in the United States. The Leopold Foundation has, 
for its ultimate object, the extinction of republicanism in 


| America. 


«The very year before its institution, Professor Schlegel, 
a very learned historian, who stood high in the confidence of 
the Austrian Government, delivered a course of lectures at 
Vienna, the avowed object of which was to prove that Popery 
and Monarchy had always been the natural allies and sup- 


| porters of each other, as were also Republicanism and Pro- 





testuntism. At the close of the 17th lecture of this course 
we find the following deelaration : 

«6 The true nursery of all these destructive principles, (allu- 
ding to the republicun principles on which he was lecturing,) 
‘ the revolutionary school for France and the rest of Europe, 
‘has been North America. Thence the evil has spread over 
‘many other lands, either by natural contagion or by arbitrary 


| §communication.?’ ”? 


Here we have a declaration by one in the confidence of 
the Austrian cabinet, employed to write proclamations and 
draught edicts for his government, thot our country is the 
revolutionary school for ali Europe, and that the republican 
principles, of which it is the true nursery, are of pernicious and 
destructive tendency. 

What next? Why,if American republicanism was the 
source of the troubles and the insecurity of European mon- 
arehs, and if Popery was the natural ally and supporter of 
monarehy—and what more natural allies than ecclesiasticu:t 
and civil despotism?—then it becomesa matter of vital interest 
to crowned heads to establish Popery in America for the sub- 
version of our republicanism. Make Romanism the prevail- 
ing religion of this country, and this hot-bed of * pernicious 
principles” would be broken upand destroyed. Accordingly, 
the very next year, the society ‘for aiding Roman Catholic 
Missions in America” was instituted atthe very place where 
these lectures were delivered, with Prince Metternich, the 
Austrian Premier, at the head of it! Put this fact by the side 
of the declaration of the Duke of Richmond, and who can 
resist the conclusion that Roman Catholic missions are pros- 
ecuted in this country with the express design of overthrow- 
ing our free institutions ? 

“ The Duke of Richmond.—The following language of the 
Duke of Richmond, while Governor of the Canadas, is re- 


| ported by Mr. H. G. Gates, of Montreal, who was present 


when it was uttered: 

“The Duke, a short time prior to his death, in speaking 
of the Government of the United States, said: ‘It was weak, 
‘inconsistent, and bad, and could not long exist. It will he 
‘destroyed. It oughtnot, and will not, be permitted to exist ; 
‘for many and great are the evils that have originated from 
¢ the existence of that Government. The curse of the French 
‘revolution, and subsequent wars and commotions in Eu- 


| ¢rope, are to be attributed to its example; and,so long as it 


‘exists, no prince will be safe upon his threne. And the 
‘sovereigns of Europe are aware of it, and they have been 
¢determined upon its destruction, and have come to an 


| ¢understanding upon this subject, and have decided on the 


«means to accomplish it; and they will eventually succeed, 
‘ by subversion rather than conquest.’ *‘ All the low and sur- 


| «plus population of the different nations of Europe will be 
| <earried into that country: it is, and will be, a receptacte for 
| «the bad and disaffected population of Europe, when they 
| ¢are not wanted for soldiers, or to supply the navies; and 


‘the European governments will favor such a course. This 
¢ will create a surplus and a majority of low population, who 
‘are so very easily excited; and they will bring with them 
‘their principles, and, in nine cases out of ten, adhere to 
¢ their ancient and former government, laws, manners, cus- 
‘toms, and religion, and will transmit them to their poster- 
‘ity, and in many cases propagate them among the natives. 
‘These men will become citizens, and, by the constitution 
© and laws, will be invested with the right of suffrage. The 


|| «different grades of society will then be created by the 
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Immediately the Leopold institution was found- 
ed, afterwards the society at Lyons; and while the 
American people have been sending their thou- 


1 


sands and tens of thousands of dollars to christian- | 


ize and evangelize the Mohammedan world, the 


Roman Catholic crowned heads of Europe have | 
been erecting their chapels from Canada’s border | 


to the Gulf of Mexico, having for their end and 
aim the subjugation of American rights and the 
destruction of American institutions.* 

Am I not right? Look back to the past. I ven- 
tured, during the first session of the 29th Congress, 
to tell our sister States of the South that a cloud 
was gathering over their soil. I knew that the 
Jesuits were actively at work, ready to seize upon 
any question that threatened to shake the Union, 
or lead to its dissolution. 


I remembered then, as I do now, the encyclical 


letter of Pope Gregory against slavery—not in 


Spain, Portugal, or Italy, but slavery in the United | 


States! I remembered, too, that it was followed 
up by Daniel O’Connell’s celebrated letter to the 
Repealers of Cincinnati, in which he told them: 
** Where you have the elettoral franchise, give your 
votes to none but those who will assist you in carrying 
out the pious intentions of his Holiness the Pope!” 

Sir, I quote him word for word. Here was a 
double appeal—as subjects of the Pope you must 
advocate repeal, and as members of his church you 
must oppose slavery in the United States, although 
the Popes of Rome had given it their pious coun- 
tenance and protection for a period of fourteen hun- 
dred years. : 

O’Connell had felt the aid that abolitionism had 
given him in England; he had over-calculated its 
power and influence in this country, and yet he 


was willing to combine the Irish Catholic and Abo- | 


lition vote in the United States in order to hold the 


balance of power, and bring both in subjection to | 


the dictation of the Pope of Rome! 


At this crisis, a body of patriotic Americans at | 
the North, viewing Southern rights and Southern | 
institutions as a part of American rights and Amer- | 


ican institutions, planted themselves in self-defence. 
They resisted the right of the Pope or his dema- 
gogue to interfere with any American institution 
which existed under the Constitution of their coun- 
try. They called public meetings to denounce this 
wanton and gross outrage; and it was under such 
circumstances that ten American citizens were shot 
down, in cold blood, by the advice and counsel of 
the very Jesuit priesthood whom this appropria- 
tion proposes tu encourage in their murderous as- 


sault upon the lives of the native-born sons of the | 


soil. 

Sir, the Jesuits are busily at work. Driven out 
of France, Portugal, and Spain, they are making 
their stronghold here in our midst. The provisoes 
and firebrands flung into this House, day after day, 
are traceable to the secret operations of that order, 











‘elevation of a few, and by degrading many, and thus a het- 
‘erogeneous population will be formed, speaking different 
‘languages, and of different religions and sentiments; and 


‘to make them act, think, and feel alike in political affairs, | 


‘will be like mixing oil and water; hence, discord, dissen- 
‘sion, anarchy, and civil war, will ensue, and some popular 


‘individual will assume the government, and restore order; 
‘and the sovereigns of Europe, the emigrants, and many of 
‘the natives, will sustain him.’ ‘The Church of Rome has 
‘a design upon that country, and it will, in time, be the 
‘established religion, and will aid in the destruction of that 
‘Republic.’ © LT have conversed with many of the sovereigns 
‘and princes of Rurope, and they have unanimously ex- 
‘pressed these opinions relative to the Government of the 
* United States, and their determination to subvert it.’ ”’ 


* Aid to the Roman Catholic Church in America.—The 
association (in Europe) for the propagation of the faith, have 
granted to the missions in America, this year: 35,000 to 
tie Bishop of Dubuque; 36,000 to the Bishop of Detroit; 
#4,000 to Bishop of Cincinnati ; 33,000 to Bishop of Phila- 
delphia ; $3,000 to Richmond ; $4,000 to Bishop Hughes, 
New York ; $1,090 to Priests of Mercy, New York; $2,000 
to Hartford ; 3,000 to Nashville ; 23,000 to Louisville ; $8,000 
to Bishop of Vincennes, and $3,000 to Congregation of Holy 
Cross, same diocese; $6,000 to St. Louis; $2,250 to Mil- 
waukie ; $3,500 to Bishop of Little Rock ; $7,500 to Bishop 
Quarter at Chicago ; 23,500 to Natchez ; $4,750 to New Or- 
leans ; $7,500 to Mobile; $8,000 to Charleston ; $6,000 to 
Lazarists in United States; $2,150 to Society of Jesus, Mis- 
souri ; $9,000 to Society of Jesus in Rocky Mountains ; 8760 
to Dominicans in do. ; $10,000 to Dr. Odin, Vicar Apostolic, 
Texas: 83,000 to Jesuit missions in America; $26,000 to 
West Indian and South American missions; 811,000 to 
Archbishop of Oregan City; $4,000 to Vicar Apostolic, Hud- 
son’s Bay; 25,000 to British American missions; 811 
to Oblats, Canada and Hudson’s Bay; $6,000 to Jesuits in 
Canada. These grants, with the donations of the people, 
will uphold a very large number of missionaries of the 
Church of Rome on this continent. 


which is now striking for the mastery of the 
world. 

And yet at no period in the history of the world 
was the human understanding more auspiciously 
disposed than at this moment to the propagation of 
every opinion favorable to the growth of the power 
and the diffusion of the dogmas of Rome. In the 
fullness of light we seem willing that the torch shall 
be extinguished, because we feel so secure in our 
power. In the excess of our toleration and liber- | 
ality we seem disposed to invite the intolerance of | 
bigotry against ourselves, lest, if we stand by our 
rights, we should be charged with bigotry! This 
is the error of an age of overstrained refinement, 


| of scientific liberality, of the universal diffusion of 


| the press. 


of his citadel.* 


But it is the very error of the moon, 
the madness of amenity, the liberality which leads 
the commander of a beleaguered garrison to open 
its gates to the foe and invite him to partake of a 
repast, when his avowed object is the subjugation 








*The New York Freeman’s Journal, Bishop Hughes’s 
paper, in a recently published article says: We of course are || 
the last to desire concealment of our conviction that the 
political regeneration of our country is in the hands of 
Catholics, and from them to be expected;” and being re- | 
quested to give an exposition to this pregnant article, the 
Journal said: “ That, independent from parties and meas- || 
ures, the political regeneration of these United States is to || 
be expected from the Catholic Church, we sincerely believe | 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because all the wisest politicians of Europe and 4mer- 
ica, founding their opinions upon reason and Coane, have 
predicted that eventually the majority of our citizens will be 
Catholics. 

2. Do we not see that, while sect after sect is falling to 
pieces amongst us, dividing and subdividing into infinite 


| small fractions, until they either become invisible to the eye, 


| day when the Cross of Jesus Christ will be borne along in 
| the triumph of peace, or to the buttle-field, by the side of the 


| added to their zeal and perseverance, so increases the power 


or their votaries return to the ancient faith, the Catholic 
Chureh is quietly, majestically, and surely advancing, get- 
ting stronger and stronger as it proceeds.”’ 

The same writer says: **Great and glorious will be the | 


Star Spangied Banner !”’ 

We ask the reader to examine the following from Captain 
Marryatt’s Diary, in connection with the preceding bold 
avowal : 

“The remark of the author of the Voice from America, 
that, ‘aware of the implacable aversion of the people to 
‘monarehy, the priesthood are accustomed studiously to 
‘ adapt themselves to this stute of feeling,’ proves rather to me 
the universal subtlety shown by the Catholic clergy, which, 


of the church. At present Catholicism is, comparatively 
speaking, weak in America, and the object of that church is 
to become strong. ‘They do not, therefore, frighten or alarm 
their converts by any present show of the invariable results, | 
but are content to bide their time, until they shall find them- | 


| selves strong enough to exert their power with triumphant 


| the evil effects of the voluntary system, particularly from || 
| its division into so many sects. 
| itself cannot long stand; and every year it will be found | 


| 
| State; and this is one of the dark clouds which hang over | 
| 
| 


| * heart of the country, and ultimately determine the character || 





success. The Protestant cause in America is weak, from 
A house divided against || 


that the Catholic Church will inerease its power; and it is | 


| a question whether a hierarchy may not eventually be raised, | | 
| which, so far from advocuting the principles of equality, may || 
| serve as acheck to the spirit of democracy, becoming more 


powerful than the Government, curbing public opinion, and 
reducing to better order the present chaotic state of society. 
“Judge Haliburton asserts that all America will be a 
Catholic country. That all America west of the Allegha- | 
nies will eventually be a Catholic country T have no doubt, | 
as the Catholics are already in the majority; and there is | 
nothing, as Mr. Cooper observes, to prevent any State from | 
establishing that or any other religion as the religion of the 


the destiny of the western hemisphere. 

“The Rev. Mr. Reid says: ‘It should really seem that 
‘the Pope, in the fear of expulsion from Europe, is anxions 
‘to find a reversion in this New World. The crowned 
‘heads of the continent, having the same enmity to free po- 
‘ litical institutions which his Holiness has to free religious 
‘institutions, willingly unite in the attempt to enthral this 
‘people. They have heard of the necessities of the West; 
‘ they have the foresight to see that the West will become the | 


‘of the whole; and they have resolved to establish themselves 
‘there. Large, yea, princely grants have heen made from 
‘the Leopold Society and other sources, chiefly, though by | 
‘no means exclusively, in favor of this portion of the empire | 
‘that is to be. These sums are expended if erecting showy 
* churches and colleges, and in sustaining priests and emis- 
‘saries. Everything is done to captivate and to liberalize 
‘jin appearance a system essentially despotic. The sagacity | 
© of the effort is discovered, in avoiding to attack and shock 
‘the prejudices of the adult, that they may direct the educa- 


‘tion of the young. They look to the future, and they really || 


‘have great advantages in doingso. They send out teach- 
fers excellently qualified, superior certainly to the run of | 
‘native teachers. Some value the European modes of edu- | 
‘cation as the more excellent; others value them as the 

‘mark of fashion. The demand for instruction, too, is 

£ always beyond the supply, so that they find little difficulty | 
‘in obtaining the charge of Protestant children. This, in | 
‘\ny judgment, is the point of policy which should be espe- | 
‘cially regarded with jealousy; but the actual alarm has 

‘arisen from the disclosure of a correspondence which | 
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Sir, the line of demarcation which separates tol- 
eration from bigotry and persecution is too boldly 
and broadly drawn by the rights of man, as defined 
by the Constitution, and the fundamental principles 
of religion, as they exist in letters of living hght 
upon the pages of the Bible. 

And here, sir, I may be permitted to ask, why 
is it that the Jesuits have made such strenuous 
efforts todrive that Bible from our public schools * 
Why those dark insinuations of the unfitness of 
Bible truths for the daily duties of life? We claim 
for the American-born child of the foreign Roman 
Catholic the same glorious privileges our own chil- 
dren enjoy—to read, examine, investigate for them- 
selves, to reject or adopt it as they see fit, unawed 
by any human power. Shall there be one code of 
morals for one class, and another for a higher ora 
lowerone? Shallthe Jesuit clergy coina construc- 
tion of the Bible for the people which the people 
have no right to test by their own understand- 
ings, and thus establish a human tariff for crime, 


‘evidence were needed, that Popery and Jesuitism are 
Sone.’ ”” 

“There is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent all the States, or any particular State, 
from possessing an established religion.’’—Cooper’s Demo- 


| erat. 


In this connection, it may be well to state that Professor 
Brownson, of Boston, visited Piiludelphia, New York, and 
other cities of the Union, and delivered lectures to prove 
“THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SUSTAINING POPULAR LIBURTY 
WIrHouT THE ROMAN CaTHOLIc RELIGION!” Doubtless, 
his object was to prepare the public mind for the establish 
ment of the Roman Cathoiic religion, as the religion of the 
States, THE ONLY SURE GUARANTEE FOR SUSTAINING PUBLIC 


| LIBERTY!! 


* From the first organization up to the advent of Rishop 
Hughes, the public schools of New York commanded the 
approbation and regard of all denominations of Christians. 
There might have been some trifling expressions of discon- 


| tentin some quarters, but they have never attracted any 
; attention, and did not at all produce any agitation or disturb- 


ance. But when Bishop Hughes entered the field the case 
was entirely different. He harangued the Lrish people, and, 
grounding his inflammatory declamation on some petty dif- 
ferences in the translation of the Scriptures, he stirred them 
upto such a pitch of excitement, that overleaping all the 


| bounds of common sense and discretion, and in utter disre 





| other part of the globe, a Catholic grievance. 


gard of the obligations of American citizenship, they imme- 


| diately proceeded to a religious political organization, for the 


purpose of carrying out the views and wishes of Bishop 
Hughes. A ticket was formed on this absurd and wicked 
principle of combining religious and sectarian prejudices 
and purposes with the exercise of civil privileges, and amid 
ascene of excitement perhaps altogether unparalleled in the 
annals of political assemblages in this city, and in which 
Bishop Hughes himself was actually present as the master 
and presiding spirit—the chief of this unhallowed union of 
religion and politics. 


Official Erplanation.—The following extracts from the 
Roman Catholic “ Tablet,’ copied by the Roman Catholic 
Herald, of Philadelphia, of 10th February, 1842: 

‘We have so often explained to our readers the merits of 
the school controversy in the city of New York, that we 
need spend very few words in recalling it to their memo- 
ries. The question of education is there, as in almost every 
The Catho- 
lies, with their good bishop, Dr. Hughes, at their head, have, 
ftGeever since his lordship’s return from Peete been 


making a noble stand against the State system of cducution 


* * 


A general system, Which teaches what they call 
essentials of religion, without teaching any doctrines of reli- 
gion whatever. ‘This deistical scheme is advocated by its 
patrons, on the ground of its perfect fairness to ail sects, and 
on the principle of freedom of conscience. It is, of course, 
objected to most stoutly by Dr. Hughes, as a violation of 
freedom of conscience, and utterly sectarian, inasmuch as it 
is essentially anti-Catholic. . ° Great efforts have 


| accordingly been made by the Catholics of New York, un 
| der guidance of Dr. Hughes, to procure an alteration in this 





| tually vote, and succeeded in ejecting four Locofocs can 
| didates, who were too cowardly or too bigoted.” 


|| state of things. 


«“ The Bishop (Hughes) has been heard at great length be- 


| fore the city authorities, in opposition to the school system. 


Hie was repulsed there, and also in the State Legisiature. 
Atlength, no other method remained but that of using the 
elective franchise. * ® The election drew near, a 
public meeting was summoned in Carroll Hall, and at this 
meeting, which was very numerously attended, and chiefly 
by Catholics, it was resolved to live nolonger on sufferance, 
but to make a beginning of a more independent and fearless 
course.”>  * = 2 ® e 

“ Two thousand three hundred Catholic electors did ac- 
* 

fig-“ The Bishop is not unwise enough to expect 10,000 
men, at HIS BIDDING, to desert all at once their old party 
connections, and FOLLOW IN HIS WAKE. ‘That he has 
persuaded 2,300 to do so at the very outset, is a great tri- 
umph—the parent of many more!!” _ 

“ But one thing is quite certain, the example of the pres- 
ent election will not be thrown away. The four defeated 
Locofocos will be a warning to their party to set some store 
by Catholic votes. It will not escape the penetration of 
these slippery gentry, that the 2,300 of this present Novem- 
ber, may be doubled by November, 1842, and in the course 
of a year or two, may be increayed fourfold ! ! !”? 

Bear in mind, that this is copied word for word from the 


” 


‘avows designs on the West beyond what I have here set || Roman Catholic Herald, the Pope’s organ in the city of Phil- 
‘down. It is a curious affair, and is one other evidence, if || adelphia-£ 
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adjusted by mere human authority, in opposition 
to the commandments of God, and meet with no re- 
sistance? or rather, so far from resistance, the ap- 
proving smiles and generous encouragement of the 
representatives of the American people ? 

Sir, we have lived to see the Bible driven from 
our public schools and BURNT IN THE PUBLIC 
srreets !*—that Bible, so inseparably interwoven 
with the genius and spirit of American institutions. 
The Congress of 1777 distributed thirty thousand 
copies of that Bible among the American people — 
that same Bible which Mary gave to her little boy 
GroRGE, Whose precepts and whose principles led 
him, at the head of the American troops, to achieve 
that freedom which we now enjoy. Do what you 
may, | tell you that the American-born citizens of 
this country, at least the nalire-born .dmericans, 


will at all hazards keep that Bible in the hands of 


their LavTLeE GEorGES, TOO, 

‘To me, sir, it is a matter of amazement that any 
member of this House should be willing to advo- 
eate such a proposition as that now before the 
committee, which yields to the exorbitant preten- 
sions and bends to the domineering power of the 
Pope of Rome. 

The Native Americans, scorned and abused as 
they have been because they loved their country bet- 
ter than they did party, have struggled, thus far in 
vain, to apply a check to the great and growing 
evil that now overshadows the land. Their object 
has been conservative. They wished to apply a 
preventive. The bill now before the committee 
proposes to strengthen and forufy and extend 
Jesuit inflaence in the United States. Pass itif you 
will, Send a minister plenipotentiary and envoy 
extraordinary to the Pope of Rome. 1 tell you that 
the heart of the nation will be reached, that the 
American people will awaken from their slumber, 
and that Native Americanism will be at last under- 
stood and properly appreciated, Pass your bill, 
and from that hour Narive AMERICANISM means 
only the defence of Protestant rights and Protest- 
ant freedom against Papal tyranny and Jesuit ag- 
gression, 

Upon that broad platform we stand, and let pos- 
terity judge between us. Sir, we do protest against 
this religious link between our free Republic and 
that Papal throne—a throne unlike all others, built 
upon power, spiritual and temporal, political and 
religious—a throne which makes man a slave, 
and transforms kings into fiends, priests into tor- 
mentors, a people into drones, a country into a 
desert—a throne which extinguishes the fire on 
the altar of domestic love, ina form peculiar, fatal, 
revolting; snatching its votaries away from the 
homage of nature to the cold convent, the repul- 
sive abbey, the gloomy cell of the anchorite, the 
horrid dungeon of the inquisition, and the demor- 
alizing edict of celibacy; stirring up sedition, rebel- 
lion, end civil war as the only means of extending 
a power which reason revolts from, and persua- 
sion fails to diffuse—which mankind have resisted 
in every age, at the peril and under the penalty of 
the cannon’s mouth, the edge of the sword, the 
fire of the faggot, the torments of the stake, and 
the tortures of the rack! 

Sir, in the name of the American people I pro- 
test avainst this innovation, which would make us 
a by-word among the nations. 

It is almost an obsolete, but still a venerated and 
solemn custom, appropriate to all great and immi- 
nent conjunctures of public import, to invoke the 
special protection of a superior Being; and in the 
same spirit that animated our sires of 1776, I ex- 
claim, Gop save tue Repustie !f 


* We have only space to refer to the case of the Bible 
burning at Carbeau, in the State of New York, in October, 
Ist. On that occasion, upwards of two hundred Bibles 
were shamefully, publicly burnt. Attempts were at first 
made to deny this outrage; but when it was proved to be 
true, it was then justified 

In February, 1812, Providence, Rhode Island, had been 
the scene of no little excitement among the religious por- 
tion of the community, in consequence of an article from 
the Rev. John Corry, Roman Catholic priest, which appear- 
edin the Providence Journal, first’ denying the fact of the 
barning of the Bibles by the Papists of Champlain, New 
York, and then, upon the supposition that they had done so, 
justifying the atrocious act. Mr. Corry expresses himself in 
the following diseruceftl loneuage: 

* As for myself, | would not hesitate to say, that the most 
respectful way would be to burn it, rather than give it to gro- 
cers and dealers to wrap their wares in, or consign it to more 
dishonorable purposes ” : 


¢ The Sizth Provincial Council, which closed its session 


The Proposed Mission to Remi; C. Brown. 


THE PROPOSED MISSION TO ROME. 
REMARKS OF CHARLES BROWN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In rue Elouse or Representatives, 
Mareh 8, 1848, 


On the Bill making appropriations for Charges | 


d’Affaires to the Papal States, Bolivia, Guate- 

mala, and Ecuador. 

Mr. BROWN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have not risen to pursue the 
veneral discussion of the propriety of establishing 


diplomatic relations with the Papal and other States, | 


provided for in the bill; for this has been more 
ably presented to the House by my colleague [Mr. 


C.J. Incersour} than I could do it, if I were so | 
disposed. My object, sir, is to notice in a par- | 
ticular manner that portion of the remarks of my | 
other colleague [Mr. Levin] which relates to mat- | 


ters and things nearer home than those States, and 
of more interest to his constituents and mine than 
any mission to Rome or other place. 

But before L proceed to this, allow me, sir, to 
put myself right before the House in regard to 
some observations made by me the other day on 
this subject, declared by the committee to be out 


of order, and for the utterance of which IL was not | 
permitted then to proceed. I was expressing my | 
strong disapprobation of the introduction of any re- | 


ligious opinions into the discussions of this House, 
or elsewhere, as connected either with our foreign 


or our domestic relations. I. said that the Consti- || 


tution of the United States, as well as the consti- 
tutions of nearly or all of the States, prohibited 
any legislation on this subject; that they required 
no religious test for any station under them, and, 
in fact, both by their spirit and letter, intended to 


guard against their introduction in any way into | 


the political affairs of the country. I condemned 
their introduction among us anywhere, as incen- 
diary. And, sir, was I not right? Are not the 


pages of history filled with the melancholy record, | 
that in all countries and ages, wherever religion || 


has been the ground of political contest, it has 
kindled the fires of discord in the hearts of brethren 
of the same family and country, and drenched the 
fairest portions of the earth with human blood? 
Who can read the fearful records of the millions 
who have been sacrificed to religious bigotry, and 
for religious supremacy, and not shrink from any- 
thing that would rekindle their unholy fires in 
this our happy land? 

It ever has been, is, and I trust ever will be, a 
deep and abiding principle of the American people, 
and of their Government, that the religious opinions 
of mankind are above and beyond the scrutiny and 
control of human governments. Such, certainly, 





at Baltimore, developed some extraordinary facts. Why | 


call the Councila Provinctan Councin? Because, in the 
documents of the Pope and Cardinals at Rome, Norru anp 


Sovrn AMERICA ARE CLAIMED AS PROVINCES OF THE SEE | 


or Rome! This Council recognizes the government of the 
Pope over this land. All the resolutions passed by that body 


were sent to Rome, for the approval of the Pope. If ap- | 
proved by Lim, they became laws of universal obligation on | 


Romanists in this country, whether they were in accordance 
with the laws of the United States or not. Hence, in the 
Archbishop’s Magazine for June, page 343— During the 
* Council various decrees were passed by the assembled pre- 
*Jates, having reference chiefly to matters of local disc ipline, 
‘which, after they will have been submitted to the judzment of 
‘ the Holy See, according to the usuges of a venerabie antiquity, 
‘will, Uf approved, Be PUBLISHED for the guidance of Cutha- 
‘ lics in this remote portion of the Holy Catholic Church.” 
Was the action of this Provincirat Council confined 
strictly to ecclesiastical matters? [ answer, no! They re- 
solved to withdraw Roman Catholic children from the pub 


lic schools, Which existed under State laws; and notecontent | 


With that, they assail these schools as * places of proselyte- 
ism, of infidelity, and of immorality !°?> These institutions 
were destined to mould the future character of the citizens 
of this Republic, claiming the right of privute opinion as the 
basis of PUBLIC OPINION. Hence this War upon one of the 
INSTITUTIONS Of Our country. The prelates do not ask, 
whether the efforts to destroy the system of public instruc- 


tion were agreeable to the law-makers of the United States, | 


but whether it met the approval of the Pope! 

Again: The Council having charge of “ rue Provinces” 
c* the See of Rome in the United States, considered the 
importance ofimmediately introducing intothis country 2,300 
more priests, that there might be one priest to every thou- 
sand souls. TWoO THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED men, the 
sworn subjects of a foreign despot, to have the charge, di- 
rection, aud control, each, of one thousand more!!! Have 
TukY not already reached our country, and are there not 
THOUSANDS preparing to embark for our devoted land? 





_ [March 8, 


Ho. on Rus. 


= 
| has always been the action of the Government of the 
| United States. It has never before been made an 
|, objection to the establishment of diplomatic or com- 
| mercial relations with any people or nation, that 
) their religion was Catholic, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Mohammedan, or Heathen—that they had any 
religion or no religion. We have diplomatic or 
commercial agents in countries where all these re. 
ligions prevail; and one of the last countries, if not 
_ the very last, to which we have sent our commis- 
_ sioner, is China, whose religion we all condemn, 
|| Yes, sir, this is the first time, in the whole history 
of our Government, when, in forming amicable 
relations with any people, their religion has been 
made an objection; and least of all could it have 
been expected against any branch of the great 
family of Christians. First as it is, the decision 
of this House to-day, I have no doubt, will make 
it the last. 

I said, however, I had risen for a particular pur- 
pose. In his published remarks of Saturday, my 
colleague [Mr. Levin] says: 
| “Am T not right? Look back to the past. I ventured 
| during the first session of the 29th Congress to tell our sister 
| States of the South that a cloud was gathering over their 
| 


| 
| 


soil. I knew that the Jesuits were actively at work, ready 
to seize upon any question that threatened to shake the 
Union or lead to its dissolution. 

“]T remembered then, as I do now, the encyclical letter of 
Pope Gregory against slavery—not in Spain, Portugal, or 
Italy, but slavery in the United States! I remember, too, 
that it was followed up by Daniel O’Connell’s celebrated 
letter to the repcalers of Cincinnati, in which be told them, 
‘Where vou have the electorul franchise, give your votes to 
‘none but those who will assist you in carrying out the pious 
‘intentions of his Holiness the Pope.’ 

“Sir, | quote him word for word. Here was a double 
appeal. As subjects of the Pope, you must advocate repeal, 
and as members of his church, you must Oppose slavery in the 
United States, although the Popes of Rome had given it 
their pious countenance and protection for a period of four- 
teen hundred years. 

«“ O’Connell had felt the aid that abolitionism had given 
him in England. He had over calculated its power and 
influence in this country, and yet he was willing to combine 
the Trish Catholic and abolition vote in the United States, in 
order to hold the balanee of power, and bring both in subjec- 
tion to the dictation of the Pope of Rome! 

* At this erisis a body of patriotic Americans at the North, 
| viewing southern rights and southern institutions as a part of 
American rights and American institutions, planted them- 
selves in seli-defence. They resisted the right of the Pope 
| or his demagogue to interfere with any American institution 

which existed under the Constitution of their country. 

They called public meetings to denounce this wanton and 

gross outrage; and it was under such circumstances that 
| ten American citizens were shot down in cold blood, by the 
| advice and counsel of the very Jesuit priesthood wliom this 
appropriation proposes to encourage in their murderous 
assaults upon the lives of the native-born sons of the soil. 

“Sir, the Jesuits are busily at work. Driven out of 
| France, Portugal, and Spain, they are making their strong- 
| hold here in our midst. The provisoes and firebrands flung 
here into this House day after day are traceable to the secret 
| operations of that order, which is now striking for the mastery 
of the world.” 


From these remarks it is apparent enough that 
the gentleman is now very desirous of forming an 
alliance with the Whig party of the South, and for 

this purpose is endeavoring to prove to his new 

allies the long and active friendship of himself and 

his Native American party for their rights and 
' interests. Indeed he would have them believe that 
he and they were their only advocates and defend- 
ers at the North against foreign or domestic ag- 
gression. To show the sincerity of their zeal for 
southern rights, I would call the especial attention 
of the southern members opposite to some curious 
facts to be found on the records of this House. On 
the 3d of March, 1847, a little after the gentleman 
tells us that he warned ‘our sister States of the 
| South that a cloud was gathering over them,’’ the 
first of these ** FIREBRANDS”’ and *¢ provisoes,”’ that 
he says have been flung into this House by the Jes- 
uits, was offered by our colleague [Mr. Witmor.] 
On the 501st page of the Journal of the 2d session 
of the twenty-ninth Congress, the ‘* Wilmot Proviso” 
will be found recorded. And did my colleague [Mr. 
Levin] tell his southern friends that this was the 
cloud that he had warned them the Jesuits had 

prepared to overwhelm them? Did he oppose it 
_then,as he says he did? Oh,no. He not only let 

the cloud burst in silence on their devoted heads, 
|| but, as the records prove, he—Lewis C. Levin— 
and all his ** Native” friends on this floor, to the 
number of five or six, recorded their names In its 
favor! Were they influenced by the secret oper- 
ations of the Jesuits? Does he charge my col- 

league, who proposed it, with acting under the influ- 
|, ence of the Jesuits? Or was he acting under their 
\i influence when he himself voted for it? Thus stood 
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my colleague and his Native American party about | 


a year ago; and how stand they now? 

‘Within the last two weeks I have received what 
purports to be ** instructions”’ from a very respect- | 
able body of gentlemen, representing half my dis- 
trict, called Commissioners of Spring Garden, all 
of whom are pure, unadulterated Native Ameri- 


cans, and in intimate political brotherhood with | 


my colleague. ‘They read thus: 


“ Resolved, That our immediate Representative in Congress, 
Charles Brown, be requested to use his influence against the 
execution of any treaty, by which territory may be acquired 
to this Union, if itdo not expressly prohibit slavery, or in- 
voluntary servitude, (except in the punishment of crime,) 
forever in such territory.” 


Mr. B. continued: Have the Jesuits moved 


these Native American commissioners to send this | 


** firebrand’’ into this Hall? I think, before the 
southern gentlemen on the opposite side enter into 
alliance with my colleague and his Native Ameri- 
can party, they ought to have these matters ex- 
plained. Or, it may be the Native party, if any 
such party shall be found, may require some ex- 
planations also before they are transferred to the 
South. Certainly my Spring Garden constituents, 
who have instructed me how to vote, will require 
to know of my colleague why he charges them 
with acting under the influence of the Jesuits; and 
whether they are to be thus sold and transferred 
to the Whig party of the South, as for or against 
slavery. These official records prove clearly, that 
if the Sceaiin have been busily at work to introduce 
those ‘ firebrands and provisoes”’ into this Hall, 
the gentleman himself and his Native American 
friends have been giving them very efficient aid. 
But he refers to the letters of Pope Gregory and 
O’Connell, and says the Native American party, 
or, as he calls them, ‘*a body of patriotic Ameri- 


cans,” called public meetings to denounce this wan- || 
ton outrage, this interference of the Pope and his || 


demagogue, with American institutions. 


Now, | 


sir, there is no more truth in this assertion than in || 


their opposition to the Wilmot proviso in this | 
House. It is too notorious to require proof, that | 
nearly if not quite all the leaders of the Native | 
American party in Philadelphia, and most of its 
members, are Q 
acter. Meetings niay have been held by the gen- 

tleman and his party, but they were not to sustain | 
southern rights, but to denounce foreigners and 

Catholics. But more of this hereafter. It was | 
not the gentleman and his Native American party 

that thus met to repel the abolition notions of 

O’Connell, but the Democratic party, and among | 
them and forempst were many Irish Catholic | 
Democrats. 


“All of which I saw, and part of which I was.”’ 


| 
“ — | 
The gentleman says, ‘‘we have lived to see the || colleague ever saw a Jesuit. 


Bible driven from our public schools and BURNT IN 
THE PUBLIC STREETS.” 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. LEVIN was understood to say he referred 
mostly to New York. 

Mr. MURPHY denied that anything of the 
kind had ever taken place in New York. 

Mr. BROWN continued. Well, sir, if my col- | 
league refers to the Bible being burnt in the streets, 
or treated indecorously in Philadelphia, I pro- | 
nounce it altogether untrue. No such thing ever 
occurred there. The only desecration I ever saw 
or heard of it, was the gentleman and his party, 
on the 4th of July, carrying it through the streets 
as a part of their celebration. Once, and once | 
only, they did it; for the public indignation was | 
such that they did not dare to do it again. The 
well-meaning portion of the community did not | 
Want it to be desecrated by being paraded through | 
the streets by men who paid no attention to its | 
precepts, but whose whole conduct was at war | 
with the charitable, tolerant, and benign doctrines | 
of its Author. 

Wherever the question of its introduction or | 
retention in the public schools has been agitated, | 
the records show the fact, that a majority of those 
who opposed either were Protestants and not Cath- 
olics. The only question that ever was seriously 
agitated was, how far it was to be used in the | 
Schools; and among those most opposed to its 
general use as a school book, were those most re- 


I suppose he refers | 


spected for their religious character and conduct. \| 


They said it ought not to be made so common, but | 


that all the religious teachings of the young should !! 


| ors, and not by young school teachers, se 


| ' 


holitionists of the strongest char- || 
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be by their parents or their chosen spiritual instruct- 
lected 
merely for their literary and scientific attainments. 
When my colleague, therefore, charges upon the 
Jesuits the burning of the Bible, or expelling it 
from the public schools, so far as Philadelphia is 
concerned, he speaks against some of his own Pro- 
testant constituents and against facts.* 


The gentleman has endeavored to prove upon | 


the Pope and the Jesuits the design of obtaining 
control of the Government of the States, and thus 
establish the Catholic religion as the law of the 
land; and has given us at some length, for proof 
|| of it, his version of a pamphlet, or circular, which 
| he says was handed by Senator Westcott to Mr. 
Buchanan, and by him suppressed. 
| Mr. LEVIN asked leave to explain. 
Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 
Mr. LEVIN said he had not charged Mr. Bu- 


chanan with suppressing it, but only said he had 


lost or mislaid it, and could not find it. 

Mr. BROWN. The géntleman, Mr. Speaker, is 
very ready to explain away the direct purport of his 
words—ready to explain away his allusion to our 
colleague [Mr. Incerso ut] and the Jesuits{—ready 

/to explain away his interrogations to myself in 
relation to the tinder-box—ready to explain away 
his fraudulent quotations from Schlegel,{ and now 
ready to explain away his insinuations against 
Mr. Buchanan. The fact is, the gentleman does 
not seem to understand the purport of his own 
words, but I think the House does, and will appre 
ciate fully his knowledge of Jesuitism. 

| As I never heard of this circular before, I have 
only to say, 1 do not believe one word of it. I 
_have no doubt it is of a character similar to the 
rest of my colleague’s facts and charges against 


*The following extracts from the report (1844) of the 
Board of Controilers of the Public Schools ot the city and 
county of Philadelphia, composed, as the Board was, of near 
ly an equal number of each of the respective political par- 
ties, and of various religious seets, and all gentlemen of the 
highest character, settles the question authoritatively : 

The Controllers have observed with some degree of sur- 
‘ prise, that very erroneous impressions prevail in the public 
| ©mind, in regard to whatis termed a desire or an attempt to 
‘discontinue the useof the Holy Bible in the public schools 
| ©of this disrrict. ‘This iinpression is erroncous, so far as re 
| §gards any action in the Board of Control, which is the only 

‘body having authority in the matter of the use of books in 
| * the public schools.” * * * * . . 
| It has been, and is, furnished to all our schools; it has 
§ been, and is, read in them daily. No attempt has ever been 
| made by any one in this Bourd, nor hive the Controller $ ever 
i been asked by any sect, person, or persons, to exclude the Bible 
| § from the schools under their care.’? 


tFrom the Dehctes of the House of Representatives, of March 
8, 1848, Congressional Globe, page 439. 

‘Mr. INGERSOLL. My colleague, sutier me to say, in his 

| abuse of the Pope and of the Bisliop, bestowed no tew mal- 

edictions upon the Jesuits. 





“Mr. Levin. [think I see one now before me. 
“Mr. INGERSOLL. Is that intended as a personal insult? 
‘6Mr. Levin. Certainly not. 
| Mr. INGeRSOLL. 1 neither give nor take insults ; that is 
my rule.”’ 
| From the Debates of the House of Representatives, of March 
\ 8, 1848, Congressional Glule, paze 442. 


|| Mr. Macray inquired if the following extract {from Mr. 


| Levin’s published remarks) was correctiy reported : 

| Sir, there has been and there is a systematic effort now 

| going on to overthrow American rights and American insti- 

| tutions by the means to which I have aliuded. ‘There are 

| those who hear me who Know full well that, a few years 
ago, a distinguished German historian delivered a course of 


|| lectures before the Emperor of Austria and the nobility of 


that country, in which he undertook to show that Europe’s 
| thrones would remain insecure so long as this example of 
free government existed in the United States. His name 
was Schlegel. In his eighteenth lecture he proceeded to 
| show how to give solidity to the thrones of tyrants. * Send 
| * your refuse population,’ said he, ‘to the United States, 
‘under the control of the Jesuits. They will keep the for- 
‘eign population separate and distinct from the American. 
| * They will. prevent amalgamation, and a distinct political 
| organization may be formed. THEIR BALLOT-BOXES ARE 
| *LEFT OPEN! You ARE INVITED TO TAKE |} OSSE%SiON OF 
| ¢ruHem! Dothis,’ said he, ‘ and the work is done! *? 
| Mr. Levin read the extract, and said it was. 
| Mr. Mactay. [assert that there is no such passage in 
Schlegel’s eighteeuth lecture, nor in any other. I bave the 
eighteenth and other lectures in my hand, and defy the gen- 
tleman to verify his quotations. Again, the genileman, in 
| his speech, speaks of the Pope’s having published an ency- 
clical letter against slavery in the United States. Now, sir, 
there is not One word in this letter in relation to slavery in 
| the United States. The allusion in this letter refers to the 
| slave trade between the States of South America and Afri- 
ca, and was buta repetition of the sentiment of enlightened 
| menin every section of our country, north or south, condem- 
| natory of that inhuman traffic. A bolder attemptto palin off 
| misstatements. upon the credulity of this House I have never 
wil : 


i do not know whether my , 
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the Catholics and Jesuits, got up for electioneering 
Sp and manufactured, in whole or in part, 
»y the gentleman and his party.* Such was proved 
to-day to be his quotations from Schlegel and the 
encycle letter of the Pope, and such was known to 
the gentleman and his party to be all the stories 
told, (and sworn to, too,) in 1844, against Governor 
Shunk; and such, no doubt, was the character of 
the circular, which, | presume, Mr. Buchanan is 
to be charged with having suppressed at the Instance 
| of the Jesuits. 

I now come, Mr. Speaker, to the main object I 
had in view when I rose, to reply to that part of 
my colleague's remarks which charges upon the 
Jesuit priesthood the commencement of those 
scenes of outrage, murder, and incendiarism that 
disgraced and desolated portions of Philadelphix. 
Sir, I assert here, without fear of contradiction, 
that my colleague has not a particle of evidence to 
prove that any Catholic or Jesuit priest had any, 
the least partin producing them. On the contrary, 
they stand before the world, after the most search- 
ing scrutiny by our courts of law,} and at the bar 
of public opinion, completely vindicated from any 

| Such imputation. 
' But, sir, I will tell you and the House to whom 
they are chargeable. To the gentleman himself 
|and his Native American party. They begun 
‘them, and they carried them on to their end. 
When were they begun, and by whom? Was 
/it not by a party of Native Americans leaving 
_ their own homes and assembling in large numbers 
| in the very midst of a settlement of Irish Catholics, 
and there, in the most outrageous manner, reviled 
their country and their religion, in terms that would 
| have aroused to deeds of violence any American, if 
uttered against his country or his religion in a foreign 
land? ‘Those Irishmen, itis true, may not have been 
in the possession of the best disciplined feelings or 
| language; yet with all their religious zeal and fiery 
temper, they bore all the taunts and revilings of 


| * From the Debates of the House of Representatives, of March 
| 8, 1848, Congressional Globe, page 441. 
Mr. Levin. “In 1843, when the Pope issued his en- 
| cyclical letter against slavery, and Daniel O’Conneil pub- 
| lished his maniiesto, calling upon the Trish Catholies of the 
| United States to carry out the intentions of the Pope at the 
| ballot-box, (for you must take them in connection as illus- 
trating the real designs of the Pope,) he called together in 
the city of London the most influential and wealthy Roman 
| Catholics, for the purpose of forming an association, having 
for its avowed object the overthrow of Protestant rights and 
Protestant freedom in the United States. A circular, or 
pamphlet, was prepared, which was dexterou-ly and judi- 
ciously distributed. * - ed * ° . . " 
The document to which Lallude was obtained with some 
difficulty by a gentleman—a citizen of this country—who 
was then in London. It was banded by him to a distin- 
guished Senator of the United States, (Mr. Westrcort,) by 
whom it was placed in the hands of Mr. Buchanan, the Sec- 
retary of State. Far be it from me to charge the Secretary 
of State with the suppression of that document. But it has 
been lost Or misiaid; and as it is the only copy of whieh I 
have heard, L hope that I may yet have an opportunity of 
laying it before the country.” 


From the Philadelphia “ Spirit of the Times,’’ March 13, 1848. 

‘We may as well mention here the fact that Mr. Levin 
referred in his speech to Scnator Westcott, as having re 
ceived and sent to Mr. Buchanan a pamphlet, showing that 
| O'Connell, under direction of the Pope, had tormed the de- 

sign of violating our ballot. boxes, and thus establishing the 
| Catholic religion in this country! Now, we are assured by 
a gentleman trom Washington, who has conversed with Mr. 
Westcott, that all this is asbeer fabrication. The pamphlet 
alluded to has no reference to O’ConneH, and was nothing 
more than the frothy outpouring of a fanatic by the name of 
Wright, and was mostly filled withextracts frum De Tocque- 
ville’s work on this country.” 


+ Under a law of the State each county is to pay for all 
property destroyed within its limits by a mob, subject, how- 
ever, to the following, among other provisions, viz : 

« No person er persons shall be entitled to the br nefits of 
| ¢ this act, if it shall appear that the destruetion of his or their 
| «property was caused by his or their illegal or improper con- 
‘duct.”°—Purdon’s Digest of Pennsylvania Laws, 7th edition, 
| p. 369. 

Under this law, ®laims for property destroyed by the Na- 
tive American mob of 1844, viz: for two Catholic churches, 

| two Catholic school- houses, and a large number of dwellings 
| and their contents, all owned or occupied by Catholics, 
have been thoroughly investigated by the court and juries of 
Philadelphia, and in no case has there been a shadow of 
proof that the destruction of any of it.“ was caused by the 
| illegal or improper conduct” of any “ Jesuit priest,’ or Cath- 
olie of any station. On the contrary, they have been allow- 





| ed £0 the amnunt Of 0... .ccccccessccccee cece ces cue du 
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$254,750 


I would also mention, that independently of all the sums 
paid by the city, county, and districts of Philadelphia to sup- 
press these riots, the amount paid by the State to the troops 


" engaged was $53,333. 
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those who had come there to provoke them toa 
quarrel, nor offered any violence to any one until 
they believed their dwellings were attacked by the 
mob assembled in front of them, and who had 
threatened them with violence. Sir, the fact is 
beyond dispute that such was the beginning of 


those acts of violence, and that the first shot that | 


was fired was in the market-house in Kensington, 
where the Native American party were assembled. 
‘The Catholics were not holding meetings for any 
purpose, at home or elsewhere—they were seck- 
ing no quarrel with Natives, but all attending to 
their own business ina quietand peaceful manner. 
Why should they or their priesthood commit an 
outrage? They did not doit. Atno time did they 
assault any Native, nor destroy his dwelling, nor 
assault or destroy any Protestant church. No Na- 
tive was killed but where the dwellings or churches 
of Catholics were being assaulted or destroyed. 
This could not have been, had they been acting of- 
fensively instead of defensively. ‘These facts prove 
stronger than words, that these outrages were 
begun by Native Americans, and carried on by 
them alone. Nay, sir, more than this. The first 
act of outrage and murder, the first dwelling and 
church that were burned, and all that followed 
them, were more attributable to the gentleman 
{Mr. Levin] himself than any other person, if 
they were not attributable to him altogether. He 
it was that began in Philadelphia to preach effect- 
ively acrusade againat foreigners and Catholics. 
lor some years previously, he had been deliv- 
ering temperance lectures there, and I am free to 
say no doubt had done much good, and had thus 
gained the confidence and regard of a large class of 
evuzens. When this subject began to fail him, 
he turned his influence with the people to politi- 
cal effect, and changed his lectures on temperance 
to addresses against foreigners, and particular- 
ly aghinst Catholics and the Catholic religion, 
spreading throughout the community the most in- 
cendiary tirades ever promulgated by any man in 
the darkest ages, and based upon as unfounded 
charges. Nor was it by addresses alone, but 
through a newspaper called the “ Sun,’’ he also 
uttered, from day to day, the outpourings of his 
spirit against foreigners and Catholics, unworthy 


‘of any age and any people; thus maddening the 


minds of his misguided followers, and causing all 
the bloodshed and incendiarism that followed. 
And what apology or explanation does my col- 
league offer for himself and his Native party, for 
all this destruction of life and property? He says: 


“Ttis known tothe country, that ata time when the rights 
even of the Insh Catholies in that district were invaded— 
ave, sir, after they had converted the church of St. Philip de 
Neri into a garrison—(and it surely ceased to be achurch and 
became a garrison when arms and ammunition were placed 
within its walls)—when thus stripped of its sanctity, who de- 
fended and protected that fortress thus prepared to vomit 
its flames upon American citizens? T answer, the Native 
Americans. Everything had been done to inflime and in- 
furiate the people. The © Hibernia Greens,” with loaded 
muskets, Were placed within that consecrated building. At 
this moment that noble-hearted and patriotic man, Thomas 
1D). Grover, called at my house, and asked me to accompany 
him to that scene, in order that I might aid in saving the 
lives of those men, and preserve the church from destrnue- 
tion, We well knew that the character of a church is its 
best protection. [f that will not protect it, arms never will 
in this country. When we walked to the rear of the church, 
we found two cannon loaded to the muzzle, one of them so 
aimed as to enterthe window. Thomas D. Grover mounted 
the one, | stepped upon the other, placing my foot upon the 
touchhole just as they were about to apply the torch. T then 
proclaimed that if that chureh fell, | would fall amidst its 
ruins. 1 pleaded for the safety of the Roman Catholic altar. 
I sueceeded, with the aid of the Native Americans of the 
district, in allayving the popular excitement. We carried off 
the guns. We saved the church; and there it stands a 
monument of the protective power of Native Americans. 
We entered the basement of the building, incendiaries as 
we were, but we bore no torch, andthere we found a “ tinder- 
box,’? with matches, and all needful preparation made to set 
it on fire.” 


This story of the tinder-box anf matches having 
been found in the basement of St. Philip’s church, 
as told by the gentleman, is a miserable explana- 


tion of his interrogatory to me on Saturday last, | 


while speaking, and a still more miserable apology 
for the charge he now hangs upon it, that with 
these the Catholics intended to set fire to their own 
church. Why should they have done this? Had 
not the Catholic churches in Kensington and in 
the city both been fired and burnt to ashes before 
this in the face of the world by the Native Ameri- 
eans? Who had denied this? No; the torch of 


the incendiary was not lighted at a tinder-box, |, tually sold themselves to the Whig party, like cattle || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Proposed Mission to Rome—Mr. C. Brown. 


but ata fire kindled in the hearts of bad men by 
the teachings of the gentleman [Mr. Levin] and 
his friends, and he is hard pushed for an excuse 
for the attack on St. Philip’s chureh when he 
tells us there was a tinder-box found in its cel- 


lar, and a number of armed men within its walls. | 


Was that an excuse for his Native American 
friends gathering for its destruction, that there 
was within it a tinder-box and a number of armed 
Catholic citizens? Had they no right to be there? 
They were in their own house—not there to attack 
but to defend—defend their temples and their altars 
—and who would not defend them? at a time, too, 


when armed bands of thousands roamed through | 


the streets burning churches and dwellings, and 


murdering citizens, unrestrained by law, and ap- 


Wasit | 


parently without the fear of God or man. 
a crime, under such circumstances, for these men 
to be there? 

The gentleman also tells us of his exploits in 
saving the church and those within it; how he and 
his friend, ‘Thomas D. Grover, had harangued the 
mob assembled for its destruction, and * pleaded for 
is safety;’’ they even mounted the cannon pointed 
at its windows, which, but for their timely inter- 


ference, would, in a few short minutes more, have | 
Who brought | 
Were they not the Native | 
American party, of whom the gentleman was the | 


blown it and all within it to atoms. 
these cannon there? 


acknowledged leader? Why was that mob there 
to destroy a Catholic church, filled with Catholic 
citizens? Was it not to carry into effect the teach- 
ings of their leader and his associates? Let the 
world judge. 
mob—he mounted the cannon—he placed his foot 
upon the touchhole just as they were about to 
apply the torch, and thus saved the church and 
those within it! Did he? 
to whose voice did a mob ever listen, but to that 


_of its leaders or associates? or who ever controlled | 
,a mob but the men who made it? 
timony could be had to prove the author of that | 
mob than to know THE MAN who quelled its thirst | 


for destruction and blood; who, amid its cheering, 
was carried away in triumph, mounted on its can- 
non. 

Shortly after this dispersion, the mob gathered 
again for the destruction of the church, or to make 


battle with the police and citizens assembled for its | 


protection, and then and there it was General Cad- 


walader’s troops fired upon them and captured these | 


very cannon. 


But, sir, why did the gentleman and his friends | 
interfere to save St Philip’s church? They had | 


not interfered to save St. Michael’s nor St. Augus- 
tine’s. ‘They had not appeared before the mob in 
Kensington, when their guns were pointed at the 


Catholics and their dwellings, though they well |, 
knew of it all, and by their interference could have | 


easily prevented or stopped the burnings and mas- 
sacres there. 
stopped the destruction of St. Philip’s. The public 


mind was aroused from its lethargy, and the people | 


throughout the city, and county, and State, were 


recovering from the paralysis into which the first || 


shock of these unnatural scenes and doings had 


thrown them, and were gathering in their might, | 


to bring to justice and punishment their authors. 
Churches and dwellings had been laid in ashes, 
and valuable and innocent lives sacrificed; the 
mob was increasing in numbers and audacity, and 
its leaders seemed to revel in the enjoyment of un- 
controlled power of doing evil. My colleague, and 
th -ther leaders of their party, saw the rising storm 
—saw there was a point beyond which they dare not 
go; and, to save themselves, they saved St. Philip’s 
church. Had that church been burnt, and those in 
it murdered, I will tell my colleague from the first 
district, his friends and himself would very proba- 
bly have been elevated to higher places than a seat 
on a cannon or in Congress. 

Such, sir, was the character, and such were the 
doings of the Native American party that the gen- 
tleman says ** have been scorned and abused be- 
cause they loved their country better than they did 
varty.”” They love their country better than party! 
Vhy, sir, from the first rise of the party to the 
present day, it has been held in the market by its 
leaders, and again and again sold to the highest bid- 
der. The records of the country{will show how the 
leaders have held themselves for sale, and have ac- 


The gentleman says he quelled the | 


Then let me ask him, | 


No better tes- | 


I will tell the gentleman why he || 
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in the market, transferring their votes by hundreds 

and thousands to certain Whig candidates, and jy 

return receiving in payment Whig votes for cer. 

tain of their candidates. This bargain and sale of 

the party has been too notorious to need proof: 

and if it did, the records of all the elections in and 

about Philadelphia for the last few years bear am- 

ple and shameful evidence of the fact. 

Mr. LEVIN asked if there had been any bar- 
gaining in the third district. ; 

Mr. BROWN. Yes! _ These very Native 
American commissioners of Spring Garden, who 
have taken it upon themselves to instruct me, hold 
their seats by the purchase of hundreds of Whig 
votes, and giving in payment hundreds of Native 
votes to the Whig candidates for Governor and 
canal commissioner. Yet, in the face of all these 
evidences of selfishness and corruption, and in the 
face of his attempts now to transfer the Native party 
to his new allies of the South, the gentleman hus 
the assurance to tell this House, that they love their 

country better than party. 

My colleague on the other side of the House 
{Mr. Dickey] says, “ there is nothing in our State 

|, *Constitutions which prevents the Catholics when 
‘they get the power through the ballot-boxes, from 
‘establishing the Catholic religion in the States, 
‘and when they shall have obtained the majority, 
‘ what security shall we have against it?”’ 

There is an old saying, ‘* when the sky falls we 
will catch larks.’? What security have we that 
the Methodists, the Episcopalians, the Baptists, 
or the Presbyterians, may not get the controlling 
| power in the States, and establish their own reli- 
gion?—a majority of whom are increasing much 
faster in this country than the Catholics, with all 
the importations from foreign countries so much 
opposed and dreaded by my colleagues. 

In past ages, when the spirit of the Christian 
religion was not well understood or appreciated, it 
is true the Catholics did aspire to political domin- 
ion, and in particular countries, persecute those 
who differed from them; but if we look also to 
the history of the Episcopalians, of the Presby- 
terians and other Protestant or dissenting sects, 
has not the first of them sought and exercised 
political dominion also, and have they not nearly 
| all persecuted each other? Have not the Episco- 
palians persecuted the Catholics and Dissenters 
in England? Have not the Presbyterians, on our 
own free soil, among the green hills of New 
England, persecuted those who dissented from 
them? What security have we, if any one reli- 
gion shall succeed in obtaining the controlling 
power of numbers, that its friends will not estal- 
lish it as the law of the land, and persecute all 
others? The security is the resistance to oppres- 
sion, which has so recently crushed Nativism in 
this country—which is now deeply moving Italy— 
| which has established itself in the United States, 
and which, I trust, will be diffused all over the 
|, world—the spirit that causes men to prefer to suf- 
_ fer death rather than be trampled upon by religious 
or political despotism. Other securities will be 
found in the more enlightened and tolerant spirit 
of the Christian religion, and that in the progress 
of mind and conflicts of opinion, no one religion 
| is likely to acquire sufficient strength to outnumber 

all others, and tyrannize over them. 

My colleague draws largely on his imagination 
to form such a powerful and dangerous combina- 
tion as he has done, under the direction of Mr. 
Polk, to purchase Democratic votes and spread 

the Catholic religion over the United States. 
| Brownson’s lectures, a conclave of bishops, and 
the treaty with Mexico, have all been drawn upon 
to carry out the idea, There is not, and ought 
not to be, any party political question involved in 
‘those missions. Mr. Polk, it is to be presumed, 
recommended them because he thought her would 
promote the interests of the country, and not that 
they would aid any religious or political party. 
The Catholics are not all Democrats. In Ohio 
they were arrayed not long since against the Dem- 
ocratic party, because, I suppose, their political 
feelings were that way inclined. In other places 


over the country they are divided between the 

olitical parties—most of them, no doubt, are 

| Benseenit and if this proscription of their reli- 

|| gion is to be made a part of the creed of the Oppo- 
| sition, they will no doubt soon be all such. 

This attempt of my colleague over the way [Mr 
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The War with Mexico—Mr. Upham. 
Dicker] thus to drag this question into the party 
divisions of the House or of the country, to make 
political capital out of it, is deserving, in my opin- 
jon, the severest condemnation of both. ! depre- 


I am about to take in this debate, to impart any- 
thing of interest or freshness to the subject, or to 
bring any new contribution of facts to bear upon 
the questions I propose to discuss. Almost every 
cate this whole system, come from where it may, | topic connected with, or gro®Wwing out of the exist- 
that would array parties against each other on sec- | ing war with Mexico, has been alluded to and ably 


they are utterly opposed. We condemn the dis- | 


tarian religious grounds. We have enough of bit- . commented upon by honorable Senators, who have 
terness now in our cup, and I trust inGod we may | preceded me on the floor. But, sir, exhausted as 
never be made to drink any more of this = the subject is, L cannot content myself with a silent 
than has already been forced to our lips by Native | vote on the question. 
Americanism. Believing, as | do, that under existing laws, our 
If, however, it be all true that my colleagues | force in Mexico can be increased to nearly sixty- 
have asserted of Rome, that the Pope, cardi- five thousand men, and that the more vigorous 
nals, and all else there of Catholicism and Jes- | prosecution of the war for the purposes now avow- 
uitism, are combined against us, and forming | ed, would be dishonorable to the country, I shall 
schemes to overthrow our republican institutions || be compelled to record my vote against this bill. 
and establish their religion among us, why, sir, it: But I shall do it, sir, with no view to embarrass 
is the very best reason in the world for sending a || the Executive in his efforts for an honorable peace; 
minister there to watch at the fountain head those || but to prevent the forcible dismemberment of a 
movements and make them known to us. Where |, weak, distracted sister Republic, and to preserve 
are we to send our ministers if not to places so | untarnished the fair fame of the country, which I | 
pregnant with evil or good to our institutions and _ prize infinitely higher than any territorial acquisi- || 
our people? But there is no such danger to be | tions we can make, or any glory we can win, by || 
apprehended, and there are abundant higher and | the success of ourarms. ‘The honorable chairman || 
nobler objects to induce us to send our minister | of the Committee on Military Affairs, in his elo- || 
there, and to occupy his attention when there. quent remarks the other day, in support of this || 
It is objected that we have no commerce with |) bill, expressed a desire that it might pass without || 
the Papal States, and therefore need no diplomatic | opposition, and that the discussion, which he was || 
agent. In this we have always been behind Great | aware would arise upon the war policy of the Ad- || 
Britain. She has not sent her agents to look after | ministration, and which he had no desire to avoid, || 
her commerce in foreign countries, but to lead it | might be had upon some other measure hereafter || 
there. By this means she has anticipated all other || to come before the Senate. This bill, he thought, | 
nations in the formation of favorable commercial || was safe and common ground, upon which we 
relations with distant countries, and in extending | could all meet and act together. Sir, safe as the | 
her commerce everywhere over the world. Itis | honorable Senator may think the ground to be on 
time the United States should lead. We have | which he stands, [ cannot occupy it with him, be- | 
followed Great Britain too long, and our commerce | cause, in my judgment, it is dangerous ground. 
and our character have suffered too much by play- This bill is the first of a series of measures, | 
ing second part to our more enterprising rival. |! which, if carried out to the full extent of Executive 
The awakening everywhere over the earth of new || recommendation, must bring our free institutions 
sources of commerce and of new political ideas, |) into great peril, and, | fear, in the end, overthrow 
demand of us to send our agents far and wide, and || them. The recommended increase of the army, 
have them wherever an American citizen or an || from sixty-five thousand to nearly ninety-five thou- 
American flag may be found. The cost is nothing || sand men, to be engaged in the conquest of foreign | 
compared to the advantage that will ultimately || States and provinces, is a proposition too startling 
result to us and to the world. for me to support. Here, sir, | must pause, and 
Independently of all commercial advantages, || here | must stand until I am well convinced that | 
there are other and higher grounds for sending a 
minister to Italy. Where is the American heart || and maintain the honor of the country. 
that does not beat in unison with that of Pope Pius The cry is onward; and onward, at all hazards, 
in his efforts for the amelioration of the condition || the Administration seems determined to go, unul 
of the Italians? Even supposing, as has been said, || the whole Mexican Republic falls beneath our con- 
that he proposes no spiritual, and but little political || quering arms. We preach the doctrine of non- 
refurm, are not his efforts to improve the physical || interference in the affairs of other nations, and still 
condition of his people worthy of American sym- |, raise armies to invade and conquer a neighboring | 
pathy and American support? Yes, sir, there is || Republic. We proclaim the great principle of self- | 
enough, and more than enough, in all that is stirring | government, and the right of every people to form | 
the hearts and moving the Pope and the people of || their own institutions, and at the same time we | 
tome and the Papal States, to induce us to send an |’ send our conquering armies to force upon a distant 
American minister there,—if for nothing else, to |, and reluctant people forms of government which | 
cheer on, with his presence, both Pope and peasant, | 
who are struggling to improve the condition of their 
country, and again to raise its downtrodden people 
to the rank of men and freemen. Republic of Genoa to the kingdom of Sardinia, and | 
Where is the American that would not rejoice to || the absorption of Venice by Austria, and still we | 
see the Italy of the present day, with all its desert- || go on with the work of dismemberment and an- 
ed plains and ruined cities—with all its lazaroni, || nexation ourselves. "We denounce Russia, Prus- 
its sculptors and painters, so sneeringly intruded || sia, and Austria, for the dismemberment of Poland, 
into this debate by my colleague from the first |! and at the same time we are attempting to dis- 
district—all rivalling again that Italy of classic || member a sister Republic; and if she refuses to 
memory, so dear to every lover of eloquence, of | submit to our demands, the absorption of her whole | 
genius, of liberty, and of greatness? 
the American that would not rejoice to see her || on Military Affairs says, may be the penalty she | 
towns and cities—ay, even the city of the Seven | will be compelled to pay for her obstinacy. 
Hills—filled with manly Roman citizens, such as || Mexico, sir, is in our power; she lies quivering | 
live in our memory, and to see her barren plains || and bleeding at our feet; we can destroy her na- 
arrayed again in livinggreen? Where is the Tae | tionality, and blot her name from the niap of | 


ican citizen who would not rejoice to see the Roman | nations; but such an act of injustice, violence, and | 


soldier again on the theatre of the world, not fight- | 
ing for extended empire as of old, but fighting for 


he 5 fmt just indignation of all Christendom, and brand us 
the extension of the empire of freedom? 


as a nation of robbers. 
Mr. FOOTE. [am quite sure that the Senator 
| has no desire to misrepresent any Senator on this 








THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. UPHAM, 
OF VERMONT, 
In tHE Senate, February 15, 1848, 
On the Ten-Regiment Bill and the Mexican War. 


Mr. UPHAM said: Mr. President, I do not 
know, sir, that I shall be able, in the humble part ‘: that was possible. 


| Affairs, or any other Senator on this side, give 
expression to the opinion that it might become | 


they have no capacity to maintain, and to which |) 


memberment of Saxony, the annexation of the || 


: , > “ : 
Vhere is | territory, the honorable chairman of the Committee || 


outrage, would bring down upon our heads the | 


side of the Chamber. Certainly he has not heard | 
| either the chairman of the Committee on Military |, 


politic to absorb the whole of Mexico. The ab- | 
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Mr. UPHAM. I have no desire to misrepre- 
sent any Senator, but | understood the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
alluding to this subject, to say, that it might be 
necessary, in order to bring the war to an honor- 
able close, to absorb the whole of Mexico. How- 
ever, | have his remarks before me, and will read 
them. In the debate on the instructions to Gen- 
eral Scott to occupy the Republic of Mexico, the 
Senator said: 


“T repeat what I before said, that the longer Mexico con- 
tinues her obstinate rejection of reasonable indemnity, and 
the greater the exertion she compels us to make, the greater 
will be our demands and the heavier her losses. What we 
would have accepted last year, or even at the commence- 
ment of the present campaign, we may well retuse now 5 
and what we would accept now, we may weil retuse after 


| &fewimonths. Aud how much the public sentiment of this 


country may demand a year or two years hence, uf the war 
continues so long, | do not pretend to predict. We may 
have to make the great experiment so dreaded by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina and the Senator fiom Keatueky, 
and annex the domains of Mexico to our own, This ts the 
penalty whieh national injustice has often been called to 
pay, and which Mexico may be preparing for herself.” 


Mr. CASS. [have again and again been called 
upon to state the purport of the remarks to which 
the honorable Senator alludes, and | do hope that 
it will not be necessary to enter into any explana- 


| Uon with regard to them hereafter. 1 am confident 


that the Senator does not intentionally mistake my 
views; but I will repeat, that all along I have dep- 
recated the absorpuon of the whole of Mexico; 
but, as the Senator from Mississippi has correctly 


said, | added, that if forced upon us, we must 


make the mostof it. At the time when the hon- 
orable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 
HoUN] Introduced his resolutions, | stated distinct. 
ly, that if Mexico protracted this war, the public 
opinion of the country might manifest a desire for 
the annexation of the whole of that country. But 
I never expressed any opinion in favor of such a 
result; but, on the contrary, deprecated it as a 
thing to be feared and avoided. 

Mr. UPHAM. The position, then, that the 
Senator has assumed is, that such might be the 
| condition of things, such might be the obstunacy 
| of Mexico in refusing to yield to our demands, 

that we might be compelled to prosecute the war 


| 
this measure is necessary to vindicate the rights || to such an extremity as would lead to the destruc- 


| tion of her nationality, and the absorption of her 
| whole territory by the United States. And, sir, 

notwithstanding this result is deprecated, and, h 

have no doubt, sincerely, still, in my humble judg- 
| ment, the tendency of tie measures recommended 
by the President, if carried out to the full extent, 
must inevitably result in the absorption of the 
| whole country; «nd I think I can see in the signs 
| of the Umes enough to alarm the country in refer- 
| ence to this subject. Such a policy has been more 
| than dimly shadowed forth in the resolutions in- 
| troduced by the honorable Senators from New 
| York and Indiana. The former suggested to the 
country the propriety and expediency of streagth- 
ening our commercial relations by the annexation 
of contiguous territory. The latter avowed the 
constitutional power and authority of our Govern- 
ment to hold and govern Mexico as a dependant 
province. Sir, I have seen it avowed in the pro- 
ceedings of public meetings, in the speeches of our 
| military officers who have won glory and renown 
| upon the battle-fields of Mexico, and who have 
| returned because there are no more laurels to be 
gained, and have undertaken to indoctrinate the 
| people of this nation, that it is our duty or destiny 
| to carry into Mexico our free institutions, and that 
| this war ought to be prosecuted until her Govern- 
| ment is overthrown, and a more liberal govern- 
| ment established, to be sustained by the power of 
'ourarms. What? Are we, then, to become a 
nation of propagandists? Why, sir, some gentle- 
| men have gone, so far as to denounce every man 
| who raises his voice against the prosecution of a 
war, for the purpose of forcing upon Mexicoa 
government of which she does not approve, as 
traitors to their country! Such is the sentiment 
expressed in the speech of Colonel Morgan which 
I have before me. 


* As Christians,’’ says he, “we are bound to protect the 
Mexicans from the bad intentions of their rulers.” “‘And,”’ he 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ : : | adds, “ all who will advocate the withholding of supplies, or 
sorption of Mexico has been uniformly spoken of || : — 


_ by us as a thing to be deprecated, but from which, | 
if forced upon us, we were to educe all the good 


\| Yes, sir, every man, every citizen, every mem- 


withdrawing our armies, disguise their sentiments however 
they may, under whatever artful plea they clioose, are trai- 
| tors at heart.’ 
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her of Congress who believes it to be his duty to 
raise his voice against the further prosecution of 
the war, for the purpose now avowed by the Ad- 
ministration, is denounced by this orator as a 
‘traitor at heart,” and unworthy of the confidence 
of the people. L also have in my possession a 
speech of Captain Stockton advocating the same 
principle, that the army shall not be withdrawn 
until the overthrow of the Mexican Government, 
and the establishment of a government there upon 
liberal principles, be accomplished. He holds the 
following language : 


“T would insist, if the war were to be prolonged for fifty 
vears and cost money enough to demand from each of you 
halt of all that you possess, | would instet that the blessings 
of evil and religious liberty should be guarantied to Mex 
it @,”? 

I believe that the sentiments advanced by Colonel 
Morgan and Captain Stockton, so far from meet- 
ing with disapprobation on the oceasions on which 
they were expressed, elicited the most unequivocal 
marks of favor. Those gentlemen, indeed, seem 
to have been preparing the minds of the people for 
the unqualified admission of the doctrine, that it is 
the duty of the Government to extend itself over 
the whole Americancontinent. At the supper given 
to Colonel Morgan, the following toasts were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm: 

« The Destiny of the United States Government—To over- 
shadow the whole of North America; therefore we may as 
well begin with Mexico.”’ 

“ The American Continent—An Almighty hand has rolled 
the barjier of the seas around it, to mark it as one republic, 

* No pent-up Otuica contracts our powers, 
Rut the whole boundless continent is ours.’”? 


(The Isthmus of Panama 
extension of freedoms area.”? 


The next resting-place in the 


Now, sir, these significant indications strongly 
impress upon my mind the conviction, however 
much the result may be deprecated, that great ef- 
forts are making to convince the people, that it is 
the destiny of our Government to extend its juris- 
diction over the entire continent. An ocean-bound 
republic is spoken of with apparent seriousness, 
Let it not be said that these indications are to be 
lightly regarded. They proclaim, in language not 
to be mistaken, the interpretation which masses of 
the people have put upon the policy which the 
Ciovernment seems to have adopted. And, sir, if 
this perilous career of conquest on which we have 
entered, is not to be arrested tll our arms shall 
have subjugated the whole American continent, it 
is surely time that the country understood it. It 
is time that the voice of warning should arouse the 
people to a full sense of the impending danger. 

Our Government was not constructed with a 
view to wars of aggression and conquest. The 
armies conte myplate d by the Constitution are armies 
of defence, and not of aggression—arimies to defend 
our own territory, not to invade the territories of 
other nations. The unlimited power to raise and 
support armies, conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution, was looked upon with great jealousy 
by the people. Tt was assailed in the State con- 
ventions, and elsewhere, with great zeal and perti- 
nacity, as dangerous to liberty, and subversive of 
the State governments. It was said, that the power 
being unlimited, Congress might keep large armies 
constantly on foot, and thus exhaust the resources 
of the country; and that we might be compelled to 
lve under a government of military force. To 


these suggestions it was replied, that the power | 


was necessary, and that to be of any value, it must 
be unlimited; that the power was exclusively con- 
fined to the legislative body, to the representatives 
of the States, and to the people of the States, and 
that it would be safe in their hands; that the power 
was necessary, because we were surrounded by 
the colonies and dependencies of powerful foreign 
governments, Whose maritime powers might fur- 
nish them with the means of annoyance, and mis- 
chief, and invasion; that it was necessary to pro- 
tect our frontiers against the Indians, and to man 
our forts and garrisons in different parts of the 
country. Here, sir, you have the reasons for which 


the power “to raise and Support armies”? was | 
deemed necessary. The conquest of foreign States | 


and provinces was never dreamt of by the framers 
of the Constitution. But the wisdom of the past, 
with the “ progressive democracy” of the present 
day, is folly; and, indeed, so rapid has been the 
advancement beyond that old-fashioned democ- 


racy, which prevailed in the better days of the Re- |\ it with the existing war? What was the charac- || 
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public, that calls have been actually made for con- || 


ventions of the people to reconstruct the Govern- 
ment. To carry out these splendid schemes of 
national aggrandizemept, it has been found neces- 
sary to wage war against the freedom of speech 
and the press—a war infinitely more dangerous to 
the liberties of the people than a war of conquest. 
The message of December, 1846, contains the dec- 

5 
leave to read it: 

“The war has been (says the President) represented as 
unjust and unnecessary, and one of aggression, on our part, 
upon a weak and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, 
though entertained by few, have been widely circulated not 
only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico and 
the whole world. A more effectual means could not have 
been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the war 


than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus give them 
aid and comfort.”’ 


Here, sir, is a bold, and I was about to say, 
shameless attempt, on the part of the Executive, 
to stifle all inquiry into the origin, necessity, jus- 
tice, and purposes of this war. All who dare call 
in question the power of the President to wage 
war, and to prosecute it for the purposes of con- 
quest and plunder, are denounced as traitors to 
their country. And all who doubt the necessity 
of the war, and think it could and should have 
been avoided, are held up as adhering to, and ad- 
vocating the cause of the enemy. These denun- 
ciations, sir, coming from that high source, should 
not be suffered to pass unnoticed and uncondemned. 
The framers of the Constitution, regarding free 
discussion as the great safeguard of liberty, de- 
clared, in the first article of amendments, that 


| Congress shall make no law abridging the free- 


dom of speech or of the press.”? This right of free 


discussion belongs to the people, and no power on 
earth should be permitted to abridge or impair it. 
It is the great power that overturns despotisms and 
builds up republics; it shakes tyrants from their 
thrones, and confers the blessings of liberty upon 
millions of our race; it kindled the fire of our own 
Revolution, and made us a free and independent 
nation; and it is the best security we can have for 
the preservation of our liberties. It was Sheridan, 
I believe, who, in speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on the power of the press to avert the en- 
croachments of the ministry, exclaimed, in one of 
his lofuest strains of eloquence: 

* Give them acorrupt House of Lords; give them avenal 
House of Commons; give them a tyrannical prince; give 
them a truckling court; and let me but have an unfettered 
press, and I will defy them to encroach a hair’s breadth upon 
the liberties of England.’ 

If the freedom of the press were so essential to 
the protection of British liberty, it must be regarded 


as infinitely more important to the security of a | 


Government like ours, founded wpon and deriving 
its support from enlightened public opinion. But, 
to pass on. Gentlemen have searched for prece- 
dents for this war, and the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Breese] imagines that he has discovered one 
in the war of 1812. “That war,”’ he says, “ was 
declared in the same form and almost in the same 
language as the present.’’ Sir, did President Mad- 
ison announce to the country that war existed be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain? Or 
did he inform Congress that long-existing difficul- 


that be had exhausted all his power in making 
pacifie efforts; and that he was unable to bring the 
controversy to a close; and that it was for Con- 
gress to decide whether or not an appeal to arms 
should be made in order to vindicate our honor 
and sustain our rights? Hear his language: 


“« We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain, a state 
of war against the United States; and on the side of the 
United States, a state of peace towards Great Britain. 
Whether the United States shall continue passive under 
these progressive usurpations and these accumulating 
wrongs, or, opposing force to force in defence of their na- 
tional rights, shall commit our just cause into the hands of 
the Almighty disposer of events, avoiding all connections 


which might ‘entangle it in the contest or views of other 
| Powers, and preserving a constant readiness to concur in an 


honorable establishment of peace and friendship, is asolemn 
question, which the Constitution wisely confides to the legis- 
lative department of the Government. In recommending it 
to their early deliberations, [am happy in the assurance that 
the decision will be worthy the enlightened and patriotic 
councils of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful nation.” 


Upon this message Congress announced to the 
country, by its legislative act, that a state of war 
existed between the two Governments. How was 


| question for Congress to decide upon the further 


ings of the other. 





[Feb. 15, 





SENATE, 
ter of the message received 11th May, 1846? Did 
it set forth the wrongs perpetrated by Mexico: 


| that the President had exerted all the powers con. 


ferred on him by the Constitution to effect a pacific 
adjustment without success; and that it was q 


a 


steps to be taken to vindicate the rights and main- 


| tain the honor of the country? No,sir! The first 
laration of war against free discussion, and I beg || 


announcement to the country of the existence of 
the war was by Executive message. How, sir, | 


/ask, could war exist between a foreign Govern- 
| ment and the United States without the knowlede 


and consent of the war-making power? Had the 
President any authority to declare war? No, sir, 
that power is vested exclusively in Congress. How, 
then, can there be any analogy between the two 
wars—that of 1812 having been declared accord- 
ing to the form of the Constitution, whilst the 
present war was waged by the Executive in open 
violation of the Constitution? But the Senator says 


| the war of 1812 met with violent opposition from 


the pulpit and the press, and he has given us spe- 
cimens of the fulmination of the one, and the rant- 
For what purpose were these 
extracts read? Were they designed to instruct 
Senators in the discharge of their functions, or 
were they intended to operate on public opinion— 
to excite prejudices in the minds of the people, 
against all who felt it to be their duty to oppose the 
policy recommended by the Administration, for the 
further prosecution of this war, with a view to the 
dismemberment of a sister Republic? If this war 
cannot be sustained upon its merits—if it be neces- 


| sary to sustain the policy of its further prosecu- 


tion by such a course of argument as that adopted 
by the Senator from Illinois, I think the sooner 
it is brought to a close the better it will be for the 
honor of all concerned. Most of the opposition to 
the war of 1812 grew out of the particular policy 
recommended for its prosecution. An increase of 
the army had been recommended for the invasion 


| of Canada, and it was objected that the war ought 


to be a maritime war; that we should build up a 
navy, man it, and prepare ourselves to meet the 


| enemy upon the ocean, where the injuries had been 
_ received which we had armed ourselves to redress. 


Whoever looks at the debates upon appropriation 
bills for the support of the war of 1812, will find 
that most of the opposition was based upon the 


_ ground that the naval power should be augmented 


to meet the enemy on the ocean, instead of in- 


| creasing the army for the invasion of Canada. But 
| to pass to another point. 


| that, under existing laws, our force in Mexico 


I stated in the outset 


could be increased to nearly 65,000 men. Now, 
sir, is this true? The honorable Senator from Mis- 


| Sissippi, the other day, said, that he did not so 


understand it. To settle this question I will refer 
to the report of the Secretary of War. 

He says the twenty-five regiments of the regular 
army, as distinguished from volunteer force, when 
filled to the limit fixed by law, would be 28,814, 
exclusive of officers; but the actual strength, he 
says, is now about 21,533: it will therefore require 
7,381 enlisted men to complete the regular military 
establishment. There are now in the service, en- 
gaged for the war, says the Secretary, twenty- 


: . | three regiments of volunteers, seven battalions 
ties between the two countries remained unsettled; | 5 ? : 


and thirty-three companies not organized into regi- 


ments or battalions; but the rank and file of all 
those, the Secretary thinks, do not exceed 20,000 
men; and that to give those serving for the war 
their complete organization, will require an addi- 


| tion of about 12,500. 


The force in Mexico at this time, including the 
regiments from Michigan, and the two battalions 
now on the way, is 45,700. In addition to this 
number, the Executive, under existing laws, has 
the power to enlist upwards of 7,000 regulars, and 
to call into the field 12,500 volunteers, to serve 
during the war—making in all 65,200. If the 
5,000 seamen and marines, also engaged in the 
war, be added, we then have a numerical force— 
naval and military—of 70,200 men. If we add to 
this force the troops proposed by this bill, 10,000 
regulars, we shall have an army in Mexico of 
upwards of 80,000; and if the volunteer bill is to 
pass, we shall have a force of upwards of 100,000; 
and that, too, after the country has been virtually 
conquered by less than one-fourth of that num- 
ber. 

Sir, I can see no necessity for the force contem- 
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plated by this bill. When the regiments of the 
line, and the volunteer regiments, are filled up, we 
shall have a force amply sufficient to prosecute 
the war ** with increased energy and power, in the 
vital parts of the enemy’s country ”—~and this is all 
the President desires. 


The Secretary of War says: 


“Our further operations in Mexico must be conducted in 
one of the three following modes: First, to take and hold 
an indemnity line; to recede from all places and positions 
now occupied in advance of it, and cease from all aggressive 
operations beyond that line, Seconp, to overrun the whole 
country, and hold all the principal places in it by permanent 
gurrisons 3 and, THIRD, to retain what We now possess, Open 
fines of communication into the interior, and extend our 
operations to other important places, as our means and the 
prospect of advantages shall indicate, keeping a disposable 
force always ready, within approachable limits, to annoy the 
enemy, toseize supplies, enforce contributions, and frustrate 
his efforts to collect means and assemble troops for the pur- 
pose of protracting the war.”’ 


The Secretary, after discussing the comparative 
merits of these modes of conducting the war, 
comes to the conclusion, that the third mode is 
preferable, and adopts it. Now, sir, what force 
is necessary to carry it out? I have examined 
this question with some care, and I cannot resist 


the conclusion that the force now authorized by 
This conviction has been forced | 
upon my mind by the success which has hitherto | 
attended our arms, and by the despatch of General | 


law is sufficient. 


Scott, under date of September 18, 1847. General 


Taylor, at the battle of Palo Alto, with a force of || 


2,300, defeated a Mexican army of 6,000. At 
Resaca de la Palma, with a force of only 1,700, 
he defeated 6,500 Mexicans. At Monterey, with 
6,645 men, he stormed and took the strong for- 
tresses of the city, and compelled the surrender of 
a Mexican army 10,000 strong. And at Buena 
Vista, with 4,759 regulars and volunteers, he de- 
feated Santa Annaat the head of 20,000 well-armed 
Mexicans. 
men, compelled the surrender of Vera Cruz and 
the strong castle by which it was defended. 


defeated a Mexican army of 12,500. At Contre- 
ras, San Antonio,and Churubusco, with 8,497 men, 


he defeated a Mexican force of 32,000. And with | 


7,190 men, he entered and took the city of Mex- 
ico, defended by an army of 35,000 Mexicans. 
Now, sir, it seems to me, that, after these brilliant 
victories, with a force of 25,000 less than we can 
now put into the field, the force proposed by this 
bill is unnecessary. But, sir, what says General 
Scott, in his despatch of the 18th of September, 
1847? He says, that with the force en route, and 
4,000 more soon to follow, he can hold the city 
of Mexico with a garrison of 7,500 men, against 
any attack, external, or combined with an internal 
insurrection, and have an ample surplus force to 
occupy Puebla, Perote, Jalapa, the National Bridge, 
the Paso de Obijos, Santa Fé, and Vera Cruz; 
and, as a modification of this plan, he says that, 
with a total of 30,000 men, the principal mining 
districts of the country may also be occupied, and 
a secure transit given to gold and silver bullion, 
which, paying the customary duties, would cover 
a considerable part of the expenses of occupation. 
But this is not all, sir. 
gests, that to augment the army to 50,000, would 
enable it to occupy all the State capitals and principal 
cities; to drive guerrillas and robbing parties from 
the great highways of trade; to seize into our hands 
all the revenues of the country, and to keep the 
Central Government in constant motion and alarm 
untul constrained to sue for peace. Does the Presi- 
dent desire to accomplish more than General Scott 


says can be accomplished by a force of 50,000? || 
Is it to annihilate the | 


If he does, what is it? 
sovereignty of Mexico, and make her a dependant 
province of the United States? Such a purpose 
has been denied by his friends on this floor. What, 
then, can be desired from the passage of this bill 
but the patronage it will confer upon the President? 
It will give him an opportunity to appoint five or 
six hundred officers, to be engaged in recruiting 
soldiers for the next Presidential campaign. The 
measure is not wanted for an increase of soldiers 
in Mexico, but for an increase of officers at home. 
The rank and file of the army can be increased 
20,000 without this bill, but there can be no in- 
crease of officers unless it passes. Fill up the 
regular and volunteer regiments now in the field, 


General Scott, at the head of 11,000 | 


General Scott further sug- | 


| 
| 
| 
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for the prosecution of the war, ask for them, and, 
I presume, they will be granted. 

But, sir, I will leave this branch of the subject, 
and pass on, to show that the character and objects 
of the war have changed; and that its further 
prosecution, for the purposes now avowed, would 
be dishonorable to the country. 

When Texas was annexed to the United States, 
its western boundary was left an open question, to 
be settled by negotiation, between the Mexican 
Government and ours. The President, in his mes- 
sage of May 11th, 1846, informed Congress that a 
strong desire to regulate and adjust our boundary 
and other causes of difference with Mexico, on 
fair and equitable principles, induced him, in Sep- 
tember, 1845, to seek the reopening of diplomauc 
relations between the two countries; that the Mex- 
ican Government, in October following, agreed to | 
receive a minister from the United States invested 
with full powers to settle and adjust all manner of 
difference between the two Governments; that an 
envoy from the United States repaired to Mexico, 
with full powers to adjust every existing difference, 
and that the Mexican Government had not only 
refused to receive him, or listen to his propositions, 
but, after a long-continued series of menaces, had 
invaded our territory, and shed the blood of our 
fellow-citizens on our own soil. This message 
was accompanied by about one hundred and fifty 
pages of manuscript documents. ‘The usual mo- 
tion to print the documents was made, but it was 
voted down by Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber. A call for the reading was then made, 
but that also was refused; and the bill of the 13th | 
May, 1846, was passed by a vote of forty yeas to 
two nays. The unanimity with which this bill 
was passed has been frequently referred to, as evi- 
dence to show that Congress was almost unani- 


|, mously of the opinion that Mexico commenced 





At || 


Cerro Gordo, with an army of 8,500, he met and || May, 1846, declared, with great unanimity, that 


the war. The President, in his last annual mes- 
sage, referred to it for that purpose. He says, in 
substance, that Congress, by the act of the 13th 


| ** by the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state of 
| war exists between that Government and the Uni- 


ted States, there being but two negative votes in | 


| the Senate and fourteen in the House of Repre- 


sentatives.”” Now, sir, 1 propose to present to 
the Senate and the country all the facts connected 
with the passage of that bill. ‘The bill originated 
in the House of Representatives. On the 27th of 
January, 1846, Mr. Haralson, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported a bill to authorize the 
President of the United States, under certain cir- 
cumstances therein mentioned, to accept the ser- 
vices of volunteers, and for other purposes. On 
the llth of May, Mr. Brinkerhoff moved to amend 
the bill by inserting a new section, with a preamble 
in the words following: ‘* Whereas, by the act of 


| the Republic of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
| tween that Government and the United Siates.”’ 
| The amendment was carried by a vote of 123 yeas 


| preamble to the bill. 


to 67 nays; and, on the same day, the bill passed 
the House by a vote of 174 to 14. So it appears 
that 67 members of the House voted against the 


Well, sir, what is the history of this bill in the 
Senate? On the 12th of May, it came up for con- 
sideration, and Mr. Huntington, then a Senator | 
from Connecticut, since deceased, moved to amend | 
it by striking out the preamble; and the Journal 
shows that the motion failed by a vote of 13 yeas 
to 28 nays. All the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber, with the exception of three, voted in 
the affirmative. A motion was then made by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirren- | 
DEN,] to take & vote upon the preamble alorie; but | 


| the Chair ruled that it could not be separated from 


the bill, and the motion was decided out of order. 


| The bill was then pressed to a vote and passed— | 


| great unanimity, declared that the war existed by || 
, || the act of Mexico, there being but fourteen nega- | 
and, after that is done, if more men are necessary || tive votes in the House of Representatives and two | 


eas 40, nays 2; Mr. Berrien, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
untington, and Mr. Calhoun, declining to vote, 
and eleven Senators on this side voung yea with a | 
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in the Senate? Sir, the Journal of the House 
shows 67 negative votes, and the Journal of the 
Senate shows 13—making in the whole 8&5. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the Senator allow me 
a word? 

Mr. UPHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. At the time the bill passed 
this Senate, those of us who voted for its passage 
after our failure in the effort to strike out the pre- 
amble, as the Senator from Vermont has stated, 
put to the gentlemen on the other side the exces- 
sive hardship of calling upon us to vote for a bill, 
the object of which was to send supplies for the 
army, with a preamble containing a statement of 
a matter of fact of which we had not evidence be- 
fore us. We repeatedly demanded the separation 


| of the two propositions, but the separation was 


refused, the President of the Senate deciding that 
we had no right to call for a division of the ques- 
tion. Then we insisted upon it that we should 
have the right to vote upon the bill protesting 
against the preamble. And the Senator from Mis- 
sourl, now in my eye, will recollect perfectly that 
he said on that occasion, that such would be our 
right; and such was the understanding, that if we 
gave our votes in favor of the bill, we were to be 
regarded as voting the supplies, but not in favor of 
the preamble. This is the simple fact of the case, 
and that such was the understanding is well known. 
A Senator, now deceased, [Mr. Speicut,] distinet- 
ly, and over and over again, said that such was 
the understanding with regard to our vote. It ia 
& gross misconception, then, to suppose that we 
voted for the preamble, or ever meant to vote for 
it. Ll hope this statement will be sufficient to pre- 


vent any injustice being done us upon this subject 
in all future time. 


Mr. UPHAM. I thank the honorable Senator 
for the additional information he has given upon 
the subject—the country should have the whole 
truth in regard to the matter. Appeals were fre- 
quently made to Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, to strike out the preamble to the bill, 
as no evidence of its truth had been exhibited, and 
take a unanimous vote for the supplies; but they 
refused to do it. We must vote for the bill as it 
was, they said, or take the responsibility of voting 
against it. General Taylor had been ordered to 
the left bank of the Rio Grande with a small force, 
and fears were entertained that he would be unable 
to sustain himself without reinforcements; and the 
bill was passed for his relief. No intimation was 


made by the Executive that the war had been 


waged with a view to the permanent acquisition of 
Mexican territory by conquest. The message de- 
clared it to be a war of defence, and not of aggres- 
sion. ‘* Mexico,” says the message, ** has passed 
the boundary of the United States, has invaded our 
territory, and shed American blood upon Ameri- 
can soil.’’? ‘To enable the President to repel this 
invasion, and *‘ to prosecute the war to a speed 
and successful termination,’’ I voted for the bil! of 
the 13th May, 1846. Well, sir, what said the 
President in regard to the war, in his message of 
December, 1846? Hear his language: 


“ The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 


| Into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 


protest against the preamble to the bill. This, sir, |} 


is a concise history of the progress of the bill 
through the two Houses of Congress. 

Now, | ask, in ali candor, what excuse can the 
President render to the country for asserting in his 
message that both branches of Congress, with 


there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace.” 


Here, sir, conquest, ** with a view to permanent 
occupancy of Mexican territory,” is disavowed. 
The war had been carried into Mexico, to cripple 
her power, and compel her to make an honorable 
peace. Again, sir, the President in his message of 
August 4, 1346, says: 


“ Equally anxious to terminate by a peace honorable to 
both parties, as | was originally to avoid the existing war, I 
have deemed it my duty again to extend the olive branch to 
Mexico. Should the Government of that Republie accept 
the offer, in the same friendly spirit by which it was dictated, 
negotiauons will speedily commence for the conclusion of 
a treaty.’ 


** 4 peace honorable to both parties” was the object 
desired. ‘* The chief difficulty to be anticipated in 
the negotiation,’’ says the President— 


“Is the adjustment of the boundary between the parties, 
by a line which shall be at once satisfactory and convenient 
to both, and such as neither will hereafter be inclined to 
disturb. This isthe best mode of securing perpetual peace 
and good neighborhood between the two repubiies. Shouid 
the Mexican Government, in order to acccmplish their ob- 
ject, be willing to eede any portion of their territory to the 


| United States, we ought to pay them a fair equivalent; a 
7 ’ Pp i 

just and honorable peace, and not conquest, being our pur- 
pose in the prosecution of the war.” 
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The boundary question was the matter in dis- 
pute between the two countries—and should the 
Mexican Government, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a line convenment for both parties, be willing to 
cede a portion of her territory to the United States, we 
ought to pay a fair equivalent for u. No cession of 
Lerritory was to be required without the free con- 
sent of the Mexican Government. But this is not 
all, sir; the President asked for an appropriation of 
$3,000,000, to enable him to advance a portion of 
the consideration money, for any cession of terri- 
tory the Mexican Government might be willing to 
make. The character and objects of the war hav- 
ing been thus announced to Congress and the coun- 
try, f, with most of the Sehators on this side of the 
Chamber, at the last session of Congress, voted 
men and money for its prosecution, And, sir, to 
show that our votes were given with no view to the 
acquisition of Mexican territory by conquest, | 
refer to the amendment offered by the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,} to Senate 
bill, Ne. 105, ** making further appropriation to 
bring the existing war with Mexico to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion,’ commonly called the 
three-million bill. The following are the words of 
the amendment: 

« Provided always, and itis hereby declared to be the true 
intent and meaning of Congress, in making thts appropria 
tion, that the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted 
by thie Government, with any view to the dismemberment 
of that Republic, or to the aequsition, by conquest, of any 
portion of her territory, ‘That this Government, ever desi- 
rous fo mamta and preserve peaceful and friendly rela- 
fons with albuations, and particularly with the neighboring 
Republic of Mexico, will always be ready to enter upon ne 
gotiibons with a view to terminate the present unhappy 
conflict, on terms whieh shall secure the just rights, and 
preserve inviolwte the national honor ot the United States 
and Mexico. That itisespecially desirable, in order to main- 
tain and preserve those anncable relations Which Ougibt al- 
ways to exist between neighboring republics, that the bound 
ary of the State of Texas should be definitively setted, and 
tat provision be made by the Republic of Mexico for the 
prompt and equitable adjustment of the just claims of our 
ciuzons on that Republic.’ 


On the question, * shall this amendment be adopt- 
ed? it was determined in the negative, by a vote 
of yeas, twenty-four—nays, twenty-nine—every 
Benatoer on this side of the Chamber, with the 
exception of Mr. Jounson, of Louisiana, voting in 
the affirmative. Here, sir, is the recorded opinion 
of the Whigs of the Senate, that this war ought 
not to be prosecuted with a view to acquisition, by 
conquest, of any portion of Mexican territory. 

And here, too, is the recorded opinion of the 
Democracy of the Senate, in direct opposition to 
that expre ssed by the Whigs. ‘The issue is fairly 
joined—and to the country I am perfectly willing 
to submit the decision of the question. I have 
shown, I think, sir, by evidence which Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber are not at liberty 
to dispute, that up to the close of the last session 
of Congress, the acquisition, by conquest, of Mex- 
jean territory, was disavowed by the Executive. 
What, sir, is the character of the war now? For 


what purpose is it to be prosecuted with increased | 


energy and power in the more vital parts of the 
enemy’s country?’ It is, sir, to compel Mexico 
to cede to the United States nearly one half of her 
republic—more than 700,000 square miles of her 
territory, and more than three hundred thousand 
of her people. ‘This cession of territory is demand- 
ed, itis said, because Mexico has protracted the 


war by obstinately refusing to receive the olive | 


branch, when offered by our Government. Mex- 


ico, it is true, agreed to receive a commissioner, | 
to adjust the question of boundary between the two | 


Governments, but the President sent a minister 


plenipotentiary, and she rejected him; expressing, | 


however, at the same time, her willingness to 
receive him in the character of commissioner. But, 
sir, did she reject the olive branch when offered by 
Commissioner Trist at the gates of her capital? 
No, sir, she received it crimsoned as it was with 
the blood of her slaughtered women and children. 


And what were the terms of peace offered by our | 


Government? They were, first, the Rio Grande 
for our western boundary; second, the cession to 
the United States, of New Mexico and the two 


Californias; and third, a right of way across the | 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec. And, in consideration of 
these demands, if conceded, we proposed, first, to 


renounce all claims for the expenses of the war; | 


second, to assume and pay the claims of our citi- 
zens on the Mexican Government, (supposed to be 


| offered by Mr. Trist; and, in the present posture 
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about $5,000,000;) and third, to pay Mexico such | 
additional sum in money as the territory ceded 
might be worth over and above our claims upon 
her Government. The sum offered by Mr. Trist 
is stated to have been from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lions of dollars—and that, too, after our demand 
had been reduced to the ultimatum of the Presi- 
dent. Well, sir, what was the reply of the Mexican 
Government to our demands? It was, in the lan- 
guage of the Mexican commissioners to Mr. Trist, 
that 

* The extsting war was undertaken solely on aceount of 
tie territory of the State of Texas, respecting which the 
North American Kepublic preseits as its titie the act of the 
suid State by whieh it was annexed to the Norti American 
Contedcration, after having proclaimed its independence of 
Mexico. Tue Mexican Kepublic otfering (as we have in- 
formed your exceilency) to consent, tor a proper indemni- || 
ficalion, to pretensions of the Government of Washington || 
to Lue territory of ‘Texas, the cause of the war has disap- 
peared, and the war it-elf ought to cease, since there 15 no | 
warrant for its conunuanee. ‘Lo the other territories men- | 
loned in the fourti article of your exccHency’s drait, uo 
ngut has leretotore been asserted by the Republic of North 
America, nor do we believe it possible tor it to assert any, 
consequently it could not acquire tiem, except by the rignt 
ol conquest, or by the ude which wili result from the ces- 
siuu Or sale Which Mexico mightnow make. But as we are 
persuaded that the Republic of Washington will not only 
absolutely repel, but will bold in abhorrence the first of 
these Utles, and as, On the other hand, it would be a new 
thing, aud contrary to every idea of justice, to make war |! 
upou a people for no other reason than because it reused to | 
Sell lerritory Which its neighbor sougut to buy, we expceet 
from tie justice of the Government and peopie of North 
Aimerica, that the ample modification which we have to 
propose to tie cession of territory, contemplated in the 
fourth aiticle, will not be a motive to persist in a war which 
the worthy General of the North American troops has justly 
styled unnatural.’? | 


In regard to the Pio Grande as the western 
boundary of the State of ‘Texas, and the cession | 
of Lower California, the commissioners say: } 


* That Mexico cannot ecde the belt which lies between | 
the left bank of the Bravo (Rio Grande) and the right of the | 
Nueces. The reason entertained tor this is not alone the || 
full certainty that such terriiory never belonged to the State 
ot ‘Texas, nor is it founded upoa the great value in the ab- 
stract Wich is placed upon it. [tis because that tract, to- 
gither with the Bravo, [io Grande,}) forms the natural 
tronticr of Mexico, bota in a military and commercial || 
sense; and the frontier of no State ought to be sought, 
and no State should consent to abandon its frontier. But, | 
in order to remove all causes of trouble hereatter, the | 
Government otf Mexico engages not to found new set- | 
Uements nor establish colonies in the space between the | 
two rivers; so that remaining in its present uninhabited | 
condition, it may serve as an equal security to both Repub- | 
lics. That Lower California, which would be of little ad- | 
vantage to the Republic of North America, ofiers great 
embarrassments to Mexico, considering the position ot that | 
peninsula, opposite our coast of Sonora, from which it is 
separated by the narrow gulf of Cortes. Your excellency | 
has appreciated our remarks on this poiut, and we have been | 
gratified to see that you have yielded to them. The pies- | 
ervation of Lower Calitornia would be enough to make it | 
indispensable to keep a part of Upper California; for, other- 
Wise, Uiat peninsula would be without any communication || 
by land with the rest of tie Republic, which is always a great 
embarrassment, especially for a power like Mexico, which || 
is not maritime.” 


As to the cession of New Mexico, the language 
of the Mexican minister is: 


* We cannot yield New Mexico, whose inhabitants have 
manifested their will to make a part of the Mexican fainily 
With, more enthusiasm than any other of the Republic. 
These deserving Mexicans, abandoned to their fate by some 
Administrations—without protection, so many times, even 
from the incursions of the savages—have been the Mexicans 
most truly patriotic, hecause, forgetting their domestic com- 

! 


plaints, they have only agreed that they are and wish to be || 
of the family; exposing and sacrificing themselves already 
many times to the vengeance of their invader, which has | 
been excited against them; and disconcerted and discov- 

ered their plans, tiey have again conspired. And to these 
Mexicans can aGovernment go and seil them like cattle? || 
Never! And if perish by that the nationality of the rest of || 
the Republic, we will all perish together.” | 


And as to the right of way across the Isthmus | 
of Tehuantepec, the commissioners say: 


‘That some years since the Government of the Republic 
granted to a private contractor a privitege, with reference to 


this object, which was soon transferred, with the sanction || 


of the Government, to English subjects, of whose rights | 
Mexico cannot dispose.”’ 

These are the reasons, sir, assigned by the Mex- 
ican Government for rejecting the terms of peace 


of affairs, without a word of comment, I submit 
them to the Senate and the country. 
But Mexico did not here throw away the olive | 
branch and seize the sword. No, sir, she offered || 
her project of a treaty, by which she proposed, 
first, to yield Texas proper to the United States; 
second, to maintain the desert country between the 


| Nueces and the Rio Grande, in its uninhabited |! 
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state, as a national frontier; and, third, to cede to 

the United States more than one-half of Upper 

California, including the port and bay of San Fran- 

cisco. The territory she proposed to cede com. 

prises about 200,000 square miles, or an area larger 


| than all New England, New York, New Jerse , 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 


| 


This 
roposition was ee by our commissioner, and 
ostilities renewed. 

The President says: 


* The boundary of the Rio Grande and the cession to the 


| United States of New Mexico and Upper California, consti. 


tuted an ultimatum which our commissioner was, under no 
circumstances, to yield.’? 

Mr. Trist, therefore, was bound to reject the 
terms of peace offered by Mexico. 

Again, the President says: 

‘The terms of a treaty propoved by the Mexican commis- 
sioners were wholly inadmissible, They negotiated as if 
Mexico were the victorious and not the vanquished party. 
It contained no provision for the payment by Mexico of the 
just claims of our citizens.” 

Is this, sir, a just, true, and impartial represent- 
ation of the terms of peace proposed by Mexico? 
Did she take the stand of a victorious party, and 
claim concessions from us? Did she refuse to make 
provision for the payment of the just claims of our 
citizens? What consideration, sir, was she to re- 
ceive for the two hundred thousand square miles 
of territory she proposed to cede to the United 
States, but a discharge from those claims? I am 
not prepared to estimate the value of the territor 
Mexico proposed to cede to the United States: it 
may have been insufficient to pay the just claims 
of our citizens upon that Government; but the port 
and bay of San Francisco alone, I know, have been 
considered of great value to the United States. 

It does, however, appear from the message, that 
the cession of territory demanded by our commis- 
sioner was of greater value than a fair equivalent 
for our just demands; for he *‘ was authorized to 


_ stipulate for the payment of such additional pecu- 


niary consideration as was deemed reasonable.”’ 
Now, sir, I propound to gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber this question: Was it just and 
honorable to demand of Mexico, with a victorious 
army thundering at the gates of her capital, a ces- 
sion of territory of greater value than a fair equiv- 


_alent for our just demands? This is an important 


uestion, and I hope it will be answered before the 
Eat closes. 

But, sir, the war is now raging, and to show the 
purpose for which its more vigorous prosecution is 


' recommended and desired, I refer to the last annual 


message of the President. He says that— 


** Since the liberal proposition of the United States was au- 
thorized to be made in April last, large expenditures have 


| been incurred, and the precious blood of any of our patri- 


otic fellow-citizens has been shed in the prosecution of the 
war. This consideration, and the obstinate perseverance of 
Mexico in protracting the war, must influence the terms of 
peace which it may be deemed proper hereafter to accept. 
“Our arms having been everywhere victorious, having 
subjected to our military occupation a large portion of the 
enemy’s country, including his capital, and negotiations for 
peace having failed, the important questions arise, in what 
manner the war ought to be prosecuted? and what should 
be our future policy? I cannot doubt that we should secure 
and render available the conquests which we have already 
made ; and that, with this view, we should hold and occupy, 
by our naval and military forces, all the ports, towns, cities, 
and provinces now in our occupation, or which may here- 


| after fall into our possession ; that we should press forward 


our military operations, and levy such military contributions 
on the enemy as may, as far as practicable, defray the future 
expense of the war. 

“ Had the Government of Mexico acceded to the equitable 
and liberal terms proposed, that mode of adjustment would 
have been preferred. Mexico having declined to do this, 
and failed to offer any other terms which could be accepted 


| by the United States, the national honor, no less than the 
| public interests, requires that the war should be prosecuted 
| with increased energy and power, until a just and satistac- 


tory peace can be obtained. In the mean time, as Mexico 
refuses all indemnity, we should adopt measures to indem- 
nity ourselves, by appropriating permanently a portion of her 
territory. Early after the commencement of the war, New 
Mexico and the Californias were taken possession of by our 
forees. Our military and naval commanders were ordered 
to conquer and hold them, subject to be disposed of by a 


| treaty of peace. 


«“ These provinces are now in our undisputed occupation, 


| and have been so for many months; all resistance on the 


part of Mexico having ceased within their limits. Lam =at- 
isfied that they should never be surrendered to Mexico. 
Should Congress concur with me in this opinion, and that 
they should be retained by the United States as ner we 
I can perceive no good reason why the civil jurisdiction an 

laws of the United States should not at once be extended 
over them. To wait for a treaty of peace, such as we are 
willing to make, by which our relations towards them would 
not he changed, cannot be good policy ; whilst our own inter- 
est, and that of the people inhabiting them, require thata 
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stable, responsible, and free government, under our author- 
ity, should, as soon as possible, be established over them, 
Should Congress, theretore, determine to hold these prov- 
inces permanently, and that they shall hereafter be consid- 
ered as Constituent parts of our country, the early establish- 
ment of Territorial Governments over them will be import- 
ant for the more perfect protection of persons and property ; 
and [ recommend that such Territorial Governments be | 
established.’’ 

“* Had the Mexican Government acceded to the — 
equitable and liberal terms proposed last April,’’ | 
a cession of about one-half her Republic would 
have satisfied the President; but her rejection of 
our terms, and the large expenditures of blood and 
treasure, occasioned by the renewal of hostilities, 
“ must,”’ he says, ‘‘influence the terms of peace 
which it may be deemed proper hereafter to ac- 
cept.”” How much he intends hereafter to claim, 
he has not condescended to inform us. New Mex- 
ico and the Californias, he says, are in our pos- 
session, and ought never to be surrendered to Mex- 


The other Mexican provinces in our posses- 
sion, are to be held asa means of coercing Mexico — 
to accede to our terms of peace. Well, sir, what 
are our terms of peace? What does the President 
desire to coerce Mexico ta do? Why, sir, to sell 
us fifteen or twenty millions of dollars worth of 
her territory. This is the plain English of the 
whole matter, and, in my judgment, it is a pro- 
ceeding dishonorable to the country, and I will 
wash my hands of all participation in it. If we 
must take Mexican territory to pay the claims of 
our citizens upon that Government, let us be con- 
tented with a cession sufficient for that purpose. 
Mexico is under no obligation to sell us her terri- 
tory, and the war ought not to be continued for a 
single hour to compel her to do it. But this 
measure has been recommended by the Adminis- | 
tration, and the honorable Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Sevier] says, that is sufficient for him. It 
is not sufficient for me. I must act on my own | 
responsibility, and not on the responsibility of the | 
Executive. I must be satisfied that the measure 


ie Bar with Mexic 
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cratic party and the President are responsible. 


, And I therefore charge upon them this war, and 


all the blood and treasure it has cost the country. 
The annexation of Texas was a party measure. 
It was a scheme, devised by the Democracy of the 
South, to prevent the abolition of slavery in Texas; 
and, when first announced, it met with no favor 
from the Democracy of the North. It was de- 
nounced with great 
somewhat offensive, by the party press, and in the 
conventions of the people. The Globe, the lead- 
ing Democratic press in this city, joined in the op- 
position, and it was continued up to the meeting 
of the Democratic Convention in Baltimore, in 
May, 1844. Now, sir, as the honorable Senator 
from Illinois thought it his duty to convey through 
the Senate to the country the denunciations of a 
portion of the clergy and the press against the war 
of 1812, I will follow his example, and present to 


|| the Senate the denunciations of the northern De- 
ico. 


'| mocracy against the annexation of Texas, when 


the scheme was first announced to the country. 


‘shall do this, sir, with no view to cast reproach 


upon the people of Texas, but to show that, with 
the northern Democracy, obligations to country 
are sometimes overcome by obligations to party. 


violence, and in language | 


On the 20th of November, 1843, the Dover Ga- | 


| article against annexation, spoke of Texas in the 


|| following language: 


* Texas can hardly be in a worse state than it is now— 
the most wicked, vile, God-abandoned place of which we 


| have any knowledge—its history would make the savage 


| might never reach our shores. 


is necessary to vindicate the rights and sustain the | 


honor of the country, before I can support it. 
Again, sir, it has been more than intimated by 
honorable Senators on the other side of the Cham- | 
ber, who have participated in this debate, that the 
only test of true patriotism and real love of coun- 
try, is a cordial support of all the measures recom- 
mended by the Administration, for the further | 
prosecution of this war; and that opposition to 
them is opposition to the country, and taking sides 
with the enemy. Sir, I claim to be as patriotic, 
and as ready to stand by the country, in peace and | 
in war, as Senasars over the way. Butitis one 
thing to stand by the country, and quite a different 
thing to stand by the Administration. In standing | 
by the country, I find myself compelled to oppose 
the measures recommended by the Administration, | 
because, in my judgment, if carried out, they would — 
prove ruinous to the country. 


But, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from | Maine, in the summer of 1843, to nominate a cun- 


|| didate for Congress for the third Congressional dis- 


Illinois, (Mr. Doverass], said he was surprised 
to hear this war and the recommendations of the 
President for its vigorous prosecution denounced, 
“especially from those Senators who voted for all 
the war measures of the last session and the pre- 
ceding one.’? The war measures, sir, fur which | 
we have heretofore voted, were recommended, the | 
President informed us, with no view to the acqui- 
sition of Mexican territory, by conquest—a just 
and honorable peace, and not the forcible dismem- | 
berment of the Mexican Republic, was the pur- 
pose avowed for the prosecution of the war. Bat, 
sir, the war, since < last session of Congress, | 

| 

| 


| 


has assumed a new character. Its more vigorous 
prosecution is now recommended for a new object, 
and one that we have never approved, but uni- | 
formly condemned. We have never voted men 

nor money for such a war as the President now | 
avows this to be. The war for which we voted 
supplies was a war “ waged with no view to con- 
quest.’” The honorable Senator, therefore, ought 


to feel no surprise at the stand we take against | 
this bill. 


|| to throw this question into Congress as a firebrand. 
|, produce mischief, but we trust that Democrats have good 
; sense enough to avoid being distracted by the acts of the 


' 


| 


| 


| 
y 


biush with shame. & ® * Yet there are sowe 


| zette, New Hampshire, a Democratic paper, in an | 


who desire to effect an union between Texas and this coun- | 


try, as if we had not enougii guilt and crime already upon 
our shoulders. d 
ble gu'f between us and its Lorders, that its breath of pestilence 


with Texas.”? 


The New Hampshire Nashua Gazette (Demo- 
cratic paper) of November 9, 1843, in speaking of 
the annexation of Texas, said: 


We wish rather that we could fir an impassa- | 


Heaven save us from a union || story, sent from London in August last, of the designs of 


' 


* The object and design throughout all, is as black as ink | 


—bitter as hell.’ 


“* We hope, and sincerely trust there will be no truckling || 


on the part of our northern representatives, when this mighty 


| project shall come up before them in all its questionable 


shapes.” 


The New Hampshire Patriot (Democratic pa- 
per) of November 23, 1843, speaking of annexa- 


‘| tion, said: 


“* He (the President) and his gang will probably attempt 
it may 


' 799 
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ment of those blessings Which it is the object of a free Gov- 
ernment to secure. 

Rssolved, That the Senators and Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the Congress af the United States, be request- 
ed to spare no exertions to oppose—and, if posssible, to pre- 
vent—the adoption of the proposition referred to. 

Resolved, That his exceliency the Governor be requested 
to transmit one copy of these resolutions to the Execuuve 
ofeach of the United States, and a like copy to each Sena- 
tor and Representative in Cougress from Massachusetts. 

The Democracy of Massachusetts regarded the 
admission of Texas into the Union as dangerous 
to its perpetuity, and under no circumstances what- 
ever could they consent to it. 

I:x-President Van Buren, in a letter to Mr. 
Hammet, under date of April 20, 1844, opposed 
annexation, because, in his judgment, it would 
. . ¥ ~ 
involve us in a war with Mexico. 

And the Washington Globe of the first of May, 
1844, contains the following editorial article : 

“We concur with Mr. Van Buren fully and cordially in 
this view, and say itis the only wise, honorable, safe, and 
practicable course. Mexico and ‘Texas are now at war; the 
armistice admits it; (a circumstance of which we were not 
apprised when we wrote our first article on this subject;) 
and to adopt the Texans as our citizens at this time, is to 
make ourselves a party to the war, and to take upon our- 


| selves the business of its conclusion, either by negotiation 


or by arms. It requires no declaration of war from Mexico 
to involveus. Fromthe moment we admit Texas, we make 
her a territory of the Union; and it would be unlawful and 
punishable in her to treat with Mexico orto fight alone with 
Mexico. The United States alone could treat or fight; and 


| thus, from the day of the ratification of this trenty, the Uni- 


, or the United States terminated the adopted war. 


' 


The Dover Gazette, New Hampshire, in the | 


“ The adinission of Texas into the Union would be a pub- 


|| lie disgrace, and disgrace us in the eyes of all the civilized 


world. it would array against us the moral influence ot all 


'| fall of 1843, in an article against the admission of | 
| Texas, among other things, said: 


ted States and Mexico would be at war; commerce between 
them would cease, and they would remain at war, and com- 
merce remain broken up, until the negotiations or the armas 
This is 
clear common sense, and no one can deny it.” 

“* We have been Jooking a little further in the published 
documents which accompany the treaty, and every step 
amazes us more and more. We find that Lord Abcidven 
and the British Minister here utterly deny the Duff Green 


England upon Texas, which is made the foundation of this 
whole proceeding. We believe it can easily be proved, that 
the whole scheme of getting up the Texas quéstion, precise- 
ly as that question now is, existed long before Duff Green 
furnished that pretext, and that all this story of British in- 
terference, now put forth as the pretext for the moment, has 
been invented since the movement was organized.”’— Globe, 
Mey 4, 1844. 

“If the General Government should take this step, in 
violauon of the treaty with Mexico, would the character of 
our country be left to our posterity the same noble and hon- 


| orable inheritance which was handed down to us by Wash- 


inzton, Jefferson, and Jackson? 
** We do not believe the great mass of our countrymen 


| are willing to sacrifice the honor, the renown, and the real 


glory of this country, for any earthly acquisition. If, then, 
‘Texas has admitted, by a solemn proclamation, the exist- 
ence of a war between her and Mexico; if the Government 
of the United States has, by a solemn official document, 
declared its full knowledge that this is the state of the 
relations between Texas and Mexico, how can the President 
and Senate of the United States, without sacrificing the 
honor of the country, adopt this war with Mexico, in the 
face of our treaty of peace with that country.”—Giobe, May 


| 15, 1844. 


Here, sir, we have not only a full endorsement 


of Mr. Van Buren’s views against annexation, but 


Christendom, and draw upon us the just retribution of an || 


\| offended God.”’ 


At a,Democratic convention held at Redfield, 


trict, the following resolution was adopted: 


* Resolved, That the impropriety and inexpediency of the 
annexation of ‘l'exas to the United States, oppose insupera- 


|| bie objections to its admission into the Union; and that the 
silly representation of Federal presses, that the Democratic | 
party are in alliance with the slave power of the South, in | 
|} @ systematic design Lo effect the aduussion of ‘Texas, 18 en- 
|| tirely unsupported by any facts, or by the slightest indica- 


| tions in any quarter, giving such a supposition the «ppear- 


| 


| 
| 


and partisan purposes. ; 
|| annexation was not confined to the third Congres- 


But, sir, I will leave this subject, and pass to a | 


brief review of the measures which occasioned the | 
war, viz: the annexation of Texas, and the order | 
of the 13th January, 1846, for the march of the 


| 


i! 


ance of truth; and is, therefore, a willful and deliberate 
fabrication of the Federal party, for base and partisan pur- 
poses,”? 

Here, Mr. President, we have the views of the 
patriotic Democracy of the third Congressional dis- 
trict in Maine upon the subject of ‘Texas annexa- 
tion. The charge that the Democratic party were 
in favor of the measure, is declared to be a willful 
falsehood, uttered by the Federal party for base 
But, sir, this hostility to 


sional district in Maine; the Democracy of the 
whole State opposed it by strong resolutions passed 
a House of Representatives in the winter of 
43. 
Here, sir, are the resolutions of the Democratic 
Legislature of Massachusetts, passed in 1843: 
Resolved, Tiat under no circumstances whatever can the 


ee" . 1) ‘ass 3 3 t ‘ i to admit 
army from Corpus Christi to the left bank of the | people of Massachusetts regard the proposition to admi 


Rio Grande. F 


29 


‘or these two measures, the Demo- |i 


Texas into the Union, in any other ligit than as dangerous 
to its continuance in peace, in prosperity, and in the enjoy- 


| 


| 








a strong argument showing that Mexico and Texas 
were at war, and that the adoption of the meas- 
ure would make usa party to the war, and com- 
pel us to bring it to a conclusion, either by nego- 
uation or by arms. Well, sir, as the northern 
Democracy anticipated, the ‘‘ firebrand’? was 


| thrown into Congress. On the 22d of April, 1844, 
| President Tyler transmitted to the Senate for rati- 


35 nays. — ( 
| North, with the exception of Mr. Woodbury, 
| from New Hampshire, voted against it. 


fication, a treaty annexing the Republic of Texas 
to the United states. And what was its fate? 
Why, sir, it was rejected by a vote of 16 yeas to 
Every Democratic Senator from the 


The re- 
jection of the treaty, however, was but a temporary 
defeat of the measure. The Baltimore Conven- 
tion, assembled for the purpose of nominating 
Democratic candidates for President and Vice 


| President, took the foreign relations of the country 


in charge, and resolved upon the reannexation of 
Texas aud the reoccupation of Oregon. How, 
Mr. President, was this resolution received by the 
northern Democracy? New York rebelled at once. 
The leaders of the party came out in a circular 
denouncing it as an unauthorized interpolation into 


| the Democratic creed, and refused to sustain it. 


‘ 


| 


Mr. Van Buren, their favorite candidate for the 
Presidency, had been rejected by that convention 


| for his opposition to annexation; and Mr. Polk, 


known to be friendly to the measure, had received 
the nomination. In this condition of things, it 
was a work of some difficulty to reconcile the 
Democracy of New York to the nominees of the 
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convention, But difficult as the task seemed, it 
wasat length accomplished, ‘The honorable Silas 
Wright, who was a member of the Senate in 1844, 
and had voted against the treaty of annexation, 
and who was known to be strongly opposed to the 
measure, was nominated as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. This nomination reconciled the Democracy 
to vote for Mr. Polk, provided no Democratic mem- 
ber of Congress should he elected who was not 
pledged agaimst annexation. The news of this 
arrangement of family difficulties in New York 
was svon conveyed to the New Eneland Democ- 
racy. Mr. Wright’s nomination, it was said, 
would secure New York to Mr. Polk, and New 
Mogland nust come in and sustain the party. Op- 
position to annexation soon bean to die away, 
ind, in a few weeks, the whole Democratic party 
wheeled into the ranks and gave their support to 
the nominees of the convention. 

Now, sir, to keep up the party character of the 
measure, LT will go back to the resolution of annex- 
ation, Inthe winter of 1845, after the election of 


Mr. Polk, a joint resolution was introduced into | 


the Hlouse of Representatives for the annexation 
of ‘Texas to the United States, and, on the same 
day, I believe, a resolution for the sume purpose 
was introduced into the Senate. On the 25th of 
January, the test vote was taken on the resolu- 
tion in the Elouse of Representatives, and it was 
mased—yeas 113, nays 106; every Whig in the 
fouse, with the exception of three from ‘Tennes- 


see, two from Georgia, and one from Alabama, 


voting in the negative. 

The House resolution came to the Senate, and 
the honorable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Bac- 
byY,} among others, made an able speech against it. 
He denied the constitutional power of Congress to 
brine into the Union a foreign State, by a joint 
resvlution; that power, he maintained, belonged, 
exclusively, to another branch of the Government, 
viz: the treaty-making power. After this avowal 
of the Senator frora Alabama, that he could not 
support the resolution as it came from the House, 
Nr. Walker, then a Senator from Mississippi, 
moved an amendment conferring upon the Presi- 
dent the power to withhold the resolution, if, in 
his judgement and diseretion, he should deem it 
most advisable, and to negotiate with the Republic 
of Texas for her admission into the Union. The 
amendment was adopted. A motion was then made, 
by aSenator on this side of the Chamber, to strike 
out the first and second sections of the resolution, 
and confine the President to negotiation alone for 
the acquisition of the country. ‘This measure was 
opposed and defeated, the Senator from Alabama 
voting with the majority. The resolution was 
then passed by a vote of 27 yeas to 25 nays, every 
Democratic Senator voting in the affirmative, and 
every Whiz Senator, with the exception of Mr. 


Henprrson, from Mississippi, Mr. Jounson, from | 


Louisiana, and Mr. Merrick, from Maryland, 
voting in the negative. 

Mr. BAGBY. I do not suppose for a moment 
that the Senator intends to do me the slichtest in- 
justice in reference to what I said then or at any 
time. What I then said was, and 1 repeat itnow, 
that I never would vote for the resolutions as they 
came from the House of Representatives, but that 


{ would vote for the proposition as amended by | 


the Senate. I disclaimed the idea of its being in- 
dispensably necessary to annex Texas by treaty, 
but said it might be done by treaty or compact, 
and cited the compact between the United States 
and Georgia, in 1802, as a case in point. 

Mr. UPHAM. ‘The Senator opposed the reso- 
lucion as it came from the House. 

Mr. BAGBY. Decidedly. 

Mr. UPHAM. No consideration could induce 


expired. Mr. Polk was not bound by the proceed- | 


me to misrepresent the honorable Senator in any | 
speech he has made, or any vote he has given | 


upon this question, 
votes of the Senator for the purpose of showing 
that the first and second sections of the resolution 
presented to the Republic of Texas never hada 
majority of the Senate in their favor. 

The Democratic Senators from the North who 
voted against annexation in 1844, voted for it in 
1845. Now, what happened in the nine months 
that elapsed between the rejeciion of the treaty 
and the passage of the resolution, to change their 
minds upon the subject? Were the objections urged 


against the measure less formidable in 1845 than |! except a small settlement on the western bank of '' kind in his message of the 11th o 


I alluded to the speech and | 
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| tion, if he preferred that mode of acquisition. 


| ‘Texas was in dispute, and might not properly 


| territory was a question to be settled by this Gov- | 
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they were in 1844? Was annexation less objec- 
tionable to the Democracy of the North after it 
became a party measure than it was before it as- 
sumed a party character? ‘These are questions 
worthy of consideration, and on some convenient 
oceasion I hope they will be answered. sir, what was the duty of the President in revard 
The resolution of annexation having passed both || to this matter? What are his powers in the ad- 
Houses of Congress, President Tyler, on the Ist of | justment of international controversies? They are 
March, 1845, approved it; and the nextday he sent — pacific, not belligerent. His instrumentalities are 
off his messenger with directions to submit the first | diplomatic agents, not armies and navies. He 
and second sections of the resolution to the Repub- |, makes contracts and treaties with foreign Govern- 
lic of Texas, as an overture for her admission as a |; ments; but he has no authority, without the consent 
Stete into our Union. In this condition of affairs, | of Congress, to call on the military power of the 
President Tyler retired, and the new administra- | country to enforce their performance. He is, it is 
tion came into power; and what, sir, was the first | true, commander-in-chief of the army and navy; 
actof the new President? It was to declare his | but he has no authority to employ them against a 
approval of the resolution for the annexation of | foreign nation, for any purpose whatever, without 
‘Texas, and to assure the country that,in his opin- | the order of Congress. The whole war-makinz 
ion, our title to the Oregon country was ‘clear | power is, by the Constitution, lodged in Congre ss. 
and unquestionable.’’ But, sir, it has been said | And Congress alone is constitutionally invested 
by Senators, on the other side of the Chamber, || with the power of changing the condition of the 
that President Polk is in nowise responsible for |, country from peace to war. This was the opinion 
the manner of annexation. The Senator from || of Mr. Jefferson, as expressed to Congress in his 
‘Tennessee, [Mr. Turney,] in his speech the other || confidential message of December 9, 1805, in re- 
day, said that annexation took place under the | gard to a question of disputed boundary between 
Tyler administration; that President Polk had no | the United States and Spain, growing out of our 
connection with it or power over it; that Mr. Ty- || Louisiana purchase. 
ler, in the last hours of his administration, selected “After nearly five months of fruitless endeavor,” savs Mr. 
the mode of annexation, and thereby deprived the | Jefferson, “our minister ended the conferences, Without 
new administration of the power to withhold the having been able to obtain indemnity for spoliations of any 
os ‘ ae description, or any satistnetion as to the boundaries of Lou- 
resolution and negotiate for the acquisition of the isiana, other than a declaration that we had no rights east- 
country. 


j ward of the Iberville. 
Mr. President, the honorable Senator is labor- “Considering that Congress alone is constitutionally in- 
ing under a creat mistake in this matter. Mr. Polk 


| vested with the power of changing our condition from peace 
had as much to do in seleeting the mode of annex- 


to war, [have thought it my duty to await their authority 
ation as Mr. Tyler. He not only approved of the | 
|} 


for using force in any degree which could be avoided,”’ 
L ne : This, Mr. President, is sound constitutional doc- 
proceedings of President Tyler, but directed our 
chargé d’affaires in ‘Texas to present the first and || 


that river. The whole territory between the Nu- 
eces and the Rio Grande, as I shall show before 
| I resume my seat, with the exception of the small 
settlement mentioned, was in possession of Mex. 
ico, and claimed as a part of her Republic. Now, 


trine; and if Mr. Polk had followed in the footsteps 
, t . 'd'|| of his illustrious predecessor, this war would have 
second sections of the resolution to that Republic ‘| been avoided. It was the duty of the President 
for her acceptance. ‘The message of December 2, || to settle this question of disputed boundary with 
1845, will settle this question. ‘The President Mexico, by negotiation, if he could; but if his 
Says: efforts failed, it was equally his duty to inform 
“In pursnance of the joint resolution of Congress for an- || Congress of the fact, and await their authority for 
nexing ‘exas to the United States, my predecessor, on the || 1: : : 
3d day of March, 1845, elected to submit the first and second || marching the army on to the disputed territory. 
sections of that resolution to the Republic of Texas, as an || Congress was in session, and could have been 
overture, on the part of the United States, for her adinission |) consulted without the Jeast inconvenience. 
asa State intoour Union. This election I approved, and The ground I assume is, that the territory be- 
accordingly, the chargé d’affairts of the United States, in | r . : ; 
‘Texas, under instructions of the 10th of March, 1845, pre- || ween the Nueces and the Rio Grande being dis- 
sented these sections of the resolution for the acceptance of || putable, and most of it in possession of Mexico, 
that Republie.”’ the President had no right to take forcible posses- 
sion of it, even if it rightfully belonged to the 
State of Texas, without authority from Congress. 
We have had many questions of disputed bound- 
ary with foreign nations, and no Administration, 
/except the present, ever thought of taking for- 
cible possession of the disputed territory. Our 
northeastern boundary was in dispute from the 
ings of his predecessor. He had full power to | peace of 1733 to 1842, and no attempt was made by 
withhold the resolution, and proceed by negotia- || any of our Presidents to take possession, by force, 
iti ‘of the territory we claimed. But, Mr. President, 
But, Mr. President, it is time to leave this branch || various pretences have been set up to justify the 
of the subject, and pass to the order of the, 13th of || march of our army to the left bank of the Rio 
January, 1846, for the march of the army from | Grande. The honorable Senator from Maryland, 
Corpus Christi to the left bank of the Rio Grande. || [Mr. Jonnson,] in his eloquent speech upon this 
This order, in my judgment, was an act of Exec- ans said, that the United States had received 
utive usurpation, and the immediate cause of the | the Republic of Texas into the Union without 
war. Ifourarmy had remained at Corpus Christi, || antecedently defining her boundaries, and under a 
the acquisition of Texas would, to use the language | constitution including the disputed territory; and, 
of the President, ** have been a bloodless achieve- || therefore, they were bound to defend it. Sir, the 
ment.”? No arm of force would have been raised || constitution of Texas, formed after the passage of 
to produce the result: the sword would have had |, the resolution of annexation, and under which she 
no part in the victory. was admitted as a State of this Union, did not de- 
The resolution of annexation declares: fine her southwestern boundary—that was left an 
“That Congress doth consent that the territory properly || open question, to be settled by negotiation between 
included within and rightfully belonging to tbe Republic of || the United States and Mexico. Again, Mr. Presi- 
Texas, may be erected inte a new Siate, &c., in order that | dent, the honorable Senator said, that Mexico had 
the same may be admitted as one ef the States of this Union. || ’ . : 
Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by this || mustered an army on the Rio Grande, with the 
Government of all questions of boundary that may arise with |! declared object of invading Texas, and recovering 
other Governments.” the whole to her own sovereignty, and that we 
It appears, on the face of the resolution, that a || had a clear, undeniable right to meet her there 
But I understand the 


portion of the territory claimed by the Republic of || and strike the first blow. 
Senator to admit, that our right to meet her there 


and strike the blow could be justified only upon 
the principle of self-defence. If we were in no 
danger of a blow from Mexico; if she had no force 
collected for the invasion of Texas, then our march 


Here, Mr. President, is a full approval of all the 
proceedings of Mr. Tyler, touching the manner of 
annexation. The first and second sections of the 
resolutions were presented to Texas for her accept- 
ance, under instructions from President Polk, given 
seven days after Mr. Tyler’s term of office had | 


belong to her, and that her right to the disputed 


ernmentand Mexico. The Republic of Texas had, 
by her act of Congress, passed in December, 1836, 
declared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its’ into the disputed territory was an unjustifiable act 
source, to be her southwestern boundary; but she | of hostility. Now, sir, where is the evidence that 
had not, at that time, nor at the time the reso- | Mexico had mustered an army on the Rio Grande, 
lution of annexation was passed, possession of | with the declared object of invading and conquering 


any portion of the country west of the Nueces, | Texas? Did the President say ae of the 
¢ May, 1846, 
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informing Congress that he had ordered the army | Taylor said upon the subject. His suggestion was || Upper California. On the 3d of June, 1846, the 
to the left bank of the Rio Grande? No, sir; he | based upon the ground that the line of the Rio | Secretary of War, in his despatch to General Kear- 
assizned no such reason for the order. He said | Grande was our ultimatum. ny, says: 

in that message, that our force remained at Corpus Mr. President, there must have been, at the bot- “It has been decided by the President to be of the greatest 
Christi until after he had received such information | tom of this movement, something more than a de- ,; "Poertance, in the pending war with Mexico, to take the 
from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not certain, , sire to settle upon just and honorable terms the eartiest possession of Upper California. An expedition with 


: ‘ . oye . that view is hereby ordered, and you are designated to com- 
that the Mexican Government would refuse to || western boundary of Texas; and I will endeavor | jyand it.” , : s 
receive our envoy. Our army, then, was ordered 


J , to show whatit was. Our Government was awa‘te Ina despatch to Colonel Stevenson, under date 
to occupy the left bank of the Rio Grande, because | that the annexation of Texas would give offence | ,¢ September 11, 1846 the Seomtre says, * the 
the President apprehended that Mexico would | to Mexico, and an effort was made to reconcile | military cciiameniiea in California co the eatin atin 
reject our envoy. Now, Mr. President, to show | her to the measure. On the 19th of April, 1844, | jn view.” In another des saaalia: en aoa 
that Mexico had mustered no army on the Rio || Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary of State, directed Mr. Sloat emanielions our aaah forces in the Pacific 
Grande with a view to the invasion of Texas, and | Green, our chargé d’affuires in Mexico, to inform Ginen under deta of Jols 12 1846. he en a 

that the President knew it when he issued the order |, that Government that a treaty for the annexation ||, The ohiect of men Un cohen ae “ i aa 

of the 13th January, 1846, I call the attention of || of Texas to the United States had been signed by || panigerent saiiien a eames ineaif entirely of Upper Call- 
the Senate and the country to General Taylor’s | the plenipotentiaries of the two Governments, and |! forma.” ° 
correspondence with the War Department while , would be sent to the Senate, without delay, for its Commodore Sloat, in his general order of July 
he remained at Corpus Christi. approval. In making this fact known, Mr. Green || 7, 1846, says: 

In a despatch to the War Department, dated was directed to give the Mexican Government the 
Corpus Christi, August 20, 1845, General Taylor strongest assurance that, in adopting the measure, 
says that— we were actuated by no feeling of disrespect or in- 

* Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio | difference to the honor or dignity of Mexico; and 


Grande, but bring no news of iinportaace. They represent | that the step was forced upon the United States 
that there are no regular troops on that river, except at Mat- 


. i se Rs ‘ a | 2. .- ° 1 : _ 
amoros, and do not seem Yo be aware of any preparations ||!” self-defence, in consequence of the policy adopt 


* Ttis not only our duty to take California, but to preserve 
it aftcr wards, as a part of the United States, at all hazards.’? 
| In regard to New Mexico, General Kearny, in 

his letter to the Department of War, under date of 
| August 24, 1846, says: 

‘On the 22d Lissued a proclamation, claiming the whole 


for a demonstration on this side of the river.’ ed by Great Britain in reference to the abolition of || of New Mexico. with its then boundaries, as a territory of 

>< Dak | slavery in Texas. Mr. Green was furtherenjoin- | the United States of America, and taking it under our pro- 

On the 6th of September, 1845, in another de- y : Mexic a ant that i : tection? “It is the wish and intention of the United 
spatch, he says: ed to assure the Mexican Government that it was 


aia ln oll : I : } : States”? (says General Kearny, in his proclamation) * to 
“ T have the honor to report that a confidential azent, de- CUT Gesire to settie all questions between the two || jrovide for New Mexico a free government, with the least 


epuched some days since to Matamoros, has returned. and || Countries which might grow out of the treaty, or || possitle delay, similar tothose in the United States ; and the 
reports that no extraordinary preparations are going forward | any other cause, on the most liberal terms, inclu- people of New Mexico will then be cailed on to exercise the 


} ve ‘ > varris » see re bee ae ° . ‘ » ghts of freeme electi ieir OWn repre: atives to 
the res Uhraat the garri on does not seem to have been inereas , ding that of boundary. On the 23d of May, Mr. || rights of freemen in electing their own representatives t 
ed, and that our eonsul is of opinion there will be no decla- 


i 
' ey : ” 
‘ ‘ : the Territorial Legislature. 
valine Of cen Green gave the Mexican Government notice of the || 1} ; Mr. President. t » tied 
oe Si laa tat treaty and strong assurance that the question of | have not time, Mr. President, to pursue this 
Again, in anot ier despatch of September 14, boundary would be. settied on the moet liberal branch of the subject further. The extracts I have 
1845, General Taylor says: | terms read show, beyond all doubt, that the war was 
« We have no news of interest from the frontier. Arista, ! ' or . waged for the acquisition of Mexican territory, by 
at the last accounts, was at Meir, but without any force ; | On the 10th of September, 1844, Mr. Calhoun, y 


i aad EE SS a : ee conquest, and not to compel a just and equitable 
yor is there, as yet, any concentration of troops on the river.’ | 2S Secretary of State, directed Mr. Shannon, our 4 =" t 4 \ 


me : : 3 ; settlement of the boundary between the two coun- 
s Mex one » Mexican Gov- 
In a despatch under date of October 11, 1845, he | minister in Mexico, to renew to the Mexican Gov ine 
says that |, ernment the declaration made by our chargé d’af- le ties allt Wie: hii, ite cle ad 
|| faires, that if annexation should be consummated, || ,,, “Vi: * FeSicent, a few 2 a aim © 


“ Recent arrivals from the Rio Grande bring no news, or . . Texas to the left bank of the Rio Grande shall close 
information of a different aspect trom that which { reported | the United States would be prepared to adjust all 


! c : ; i : : marks. ; exico, by her representa- 
in my last. The views expressed in previous communica. || questions growing out of it, including that of bound- |) ™Y oeenane - aoe a: ied a y = ae a os 
tions relative to the pacific disposition of the border people |; ary, on the most liberal terms. tives In conv gs ee led, ne ‘i adopte 
on both sides of the river, are confirmed. Well, Mr. President, after having given these | % constitution similar to ours, an yecame a re- 
| 
! 
' 


And in another despatch, under date of January 
7, 1846, he says: 

“We have many arrivals froin Matamoros, and other | 
points on the river, but they bring no intelligence of interest. 
A recent scout of volunteers from San Antonio siruck the 


strong assurances to Mexico, in regard to the ques- | public. Texas, at that time, did not contain the 
tion of boundary, we passed the resolution annex- required population to become . but was 
ing Texas to the United States, and it was approved | provisionally united with the neighboring province 
on the Ist of March, 1845. - ee 7 — or — of a and 
re - , t : sses ces- 
river near Presidio, Rio Grande, and the commander reports |! On the 15th of June, 1845, about three months s as ne pein ype ag on oc 
everything quict in that quarter.” after the passage of the resolution, and five months | In 9833 oo Slane or Texne Naving se 
z 4 : . . nec a o dy . 7 - ——s 
Who, Mr. President, with this evidence before || ee eat ae oe General 'T - a eee tained that their numbers were equal to most, and 
him, can say that General Taylor, on the 13th of \| left { 1 ri Ri G a t ae es. . exceeded those of several of the older States, held a 
January, 1846, was ordered to the Rio Grande to | or - a ti ws ae vs os ib aos ps ae = convention and formed and adopted a constitution 
meet and repel a Mexican army there collected for || Y M President b nf Z y sibs wegen . ee upon the principles of the Mexican Republic, and 
the invasion of Texas? On the 7th of January, is om, . he ‘hie or a oo} - ‘ seh di < applied to the general Congress for admission into 
only six days before the order was issued, Gen- || aie i ae eter - ae Me a ia he the Union. Their application was rejected, and 
eral Taylor informed the President that everything | "© oe ei deat eae b : an: oe be their agentimprisoned. In 1834, the constitutional 
was quietin that quarter. But, sir, the honorable |, ae ‘ib . a ny, t de - od “ Ray 8 Rio | Congress of Mexico was dissolved by a military 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras]} has attempt- Gra de a id be tt ra aoe eee = (Te a |! order of General Santa Anna, the constitution over- 
ed to justify the order on another ground. He Was hh Path = reas faith ‘teed badcieat thrown, and the State governments abolished 
says it was issued on the recommendation and at Was m aor a e aa hed euiil nd rec- | In September, 1835, General Cos invaded the 
the request of General Taylor. If this were true, || ‘il ; The < Pa a wf 'N opr aa Dae leu- |, province of ‘Texas by land, with orders to disarm 
it would be no justification for the President. The ‘eka ¢ rnc eee | date che Seer eas the citizens, and require an unconditional submis- 
expediency of such a measure was a question for 7 le ‘at sake | pokes _ ‘e oi OG - soa oo | sion to the Central Military Government, under 
Congress to settle. General Taylor had nothing “a SEVIER. The ord @ ea ‘eth of J ine || penalty of expulsion from the country. A battle 
todo with it. But, Mr. President, the army was ¢ tG a Ta or sh > id't ee ‘the ensued, which terminated in the defeat of the Mex- 
not ordered to on a aoe the recommenda- Sabine. ee eee ae ee icans. On the 7th of November, 1835, Texas de- 
tion of General Taylor. ll he said upon the sub- ; sisal s “7 || clared that— 
ject is contained 4 his letter to the War Depart- |, 7? UPHAM. I have it in my hand, and will «‘ Whereas, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, and 
ment, under date of October 4, 1845, more than — 


: other military chieftains, have, by force of arms, overthrown 
three months before he received orders to leave | The acting Secretary of War, in his orders to || the federal constitution of Mexico, and dissolved the social 
Corpus Christi. In that letter, he says: 


| General Taylor, under date of June 15, 1845, says: || compact which existed between Texas and the other mem- 
_ “It will be recollected that the instructions of June 15, 
issued by Mr. Bancroft, then acting Secretary of War, di- 


: : ee ee 3 » confederacy, now the good people of Texas 
“The point of your ultimate destination is the western || bers of the confe Poe A. ope a ? 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or || on themselves of their natural rights, solemnly de- 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such site as will consist with |, Care— ye , : : : 
rected me to select and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande, || the health of the troops, will be best adapted to repel inva- | __ 1st- That they have taken up arms in defence of their 
such a site as will consist with the health of the troops, and 
will be best adapted to repel invasion,” &¢. 
After assigning the reasons which induced him 


i ’ at, i ye i j rights and liberties. 
sine gne Be apntees Sea, in the event of annexation, will Sa. That Texas is no longer morally bound by the com- 
te concentrate his force at Corpus Christi, he pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


mE : : : act of union. 
Here, sir, is the doctrine of the President, by his Pe yd. That they do not acknowledge that the present au- 
“Itis with great deference that I make any suggestions 
on topies which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; 


| Secretary of War, that, in the event of annexation, || thorities of the present nominal Mexican Republic have the 
the Rio Grande will be our western border. I was, | right to govern within the limits of Texas.” 
therefore, correct in the assertion that the Admin- |; This was considered an absolute separation 
| istration had determined, long before annexation | from Mexico; and on the 2d of March, 1836, dele- 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, || was consummated, to force upon Mexicothebound- gates of the people from all the districts declared 
makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot ary of the Rio Grande. And, Mr. President, if | Texas a ‘free, sovereign, and independent State.’ 
doubt that the settlement will be greatly facilitated and hast- : ° ‘ - ; onat ae : . 
ened by our taking possession at once ef one or two suita. | ime would permit, I could show, by the corre- | Under the constitution of 1824, New Mexico, 
ble potnts on or quite near that river. Our strength and 
state of preparation should be displayed in a manner not to || tary and naval officers in Mexico, that the Execu- the Mexican Republic, each having its fixed and 
be mistaken.” tive, after he had yielded to Great Britain 5° 40’ | well-defined boundary, the Nueces being the south- 
to make the Rio Grande the western boundary of | our title “clear and unquestionable,’’ turned his |, before said, not having a sufficient population for 
Texas, the sooner we let Mexico know it the bet- | attention to Mexico, with a fixed determination to | a separate State, was provisionally united with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





spondence of the War Department with our mili- | Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Texas, were States of 
If our Government had determined, at all events, | of territory in Oregon, to which he had declared |, eastern boundary of Texas. But Texas, as I have 


ter. This is the sum and substance of all General |. wrest from her by the sword, New Mexico and \\ Coahuila, and called the State of Coahuila and 
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Texas. After the abolition of the State govern- 
ments, Texas acted for herself, as a separate 
Power. She had no connection with Coahuila or 
the other Mexican States. She declared that the 
authorities of the nominal Mexican Republic had no 
right to govern within the limits of Texas. What, 
Mr. President, at that time, were the limits of 
Texas’? Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, in her History 
of ‘Texas, published in 1536, says: 

“Texans is sttuated between 27° 30! and 30° 30) north lati 
tude, and 9s" 4 and YG9° Ge west longitude. Its boundaries 
are; the Red river, separating it from Arkansas, on the 
north; the Gulf of Mexico on the south; the Sabine river 
and Louisiana on the east; and the river Nueces, separating 
it from Tamaulipas and Coahuila, on the west.’ 

Mr. Murray, in his Eneyclopedia of Geography, 
pane in 1838, gives the Nueces as the western 

youndary of Texas. Mr. Morfit, an agent sent by 

General Jackson to Texas, in 1836, to ascertain 
its political, military, and civil condition, says, in 
his re port, that— 

“The political limits of Texas proper, previous to the 
Jost revolution, were: the Nueces river on the west; along 
the Red river on the north; the Sabine on the east; and the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south.” 

Mr. Morfit, in speaking of the Texan Govern- 
ment formed by convention, further Says: 

* This convention took place by writs of election issued 
by the provisional government; and itis said that all parts 
ot ‘Texas were represented in it, from the extreme western 
settlement at San Patricio, on the Nueces, tothe Sabine and 
Red rivers.”’ 

The ‘*extreme western settlement of Texas was 
at San Patricio, on the Nueces.’’ Now, sir, by 
what authority did Texas, at the time she became 
one of the States of this Union, claim the Rio 
Grande as her western boundary? Had she con- 
quered the Mexican States of Coahuila, Tamauli- 
pas, and New Mexico, and subjected them to her 


jurisdiction and laws? No, sir, she had done no 


such thing. Her extreme western settlement was 
San Patricio, on the right bank of the Nueces. 

Mexico, as 1 will show from our own documents, | 
was, at the time of annexation, in the quiet and 
peaceful possession of the left bank of the Rio | 
Grande, claiming it as a part of her republic. Mr. 
Donelson, our chargé d’atfaires in Texas, in his 
letter to our Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, 
under date of June 23, 1845, says: 

““Ttis the policy of those who are on the side of Mexico | 
in the present erisis, to throw upon the United States the | 
responsibility ofa war for the country between the Nueces | 
aod the Rio Grande. ‘The territory, you are aware, bas been 
in the possession of both parties. Texas has held in peace 
Corpus Christi. Mexico has held Santiago. Both parties 
have had occasional possession of Laredo, and other higher 
points.’”’ 

All that Texas held in peace west of the Nueces 
was Corpus Christ. 

On the 26th of June, 1845, Mr. Donelson, in a | 
despatch to General Taylor, says: 


*“ Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola— 
a convenient place for supplies, and is the most western 
point now occupied by Texas.” 

Again, in the same despatch, he says: 

*¢ Texas holds Corpus Christi, Mexico holds Santiago, near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande.”’ 

Again, sir, on the 6th of July, 1845, Mr. Donel- 
son, in another letter to Mr. Buchanan, says: 

“ Youare already advised of my letter to General Taylor, 
of the 28th ultimo, in which } leave the question of marching 
to the Rio Grande to be decided by developments vet to be 
made. If Mexico passes that stream, menacing ‘Texas, or 
otherwise threatening to disturb the territory of Texas, as it 
stood when our joint resolution passed, our right to repel 
her commences, and we may force her to retire west of the 
Rio Grande.” 

Crossing the river without menacing Texas, or 
threatening to invade her territory, would be no 
cause of complaint. Pray, sir, if Texas extended 
to the left bank of the Rio Grande, would not 
cone that river bean invasion of her territory? 
Most certainly it would. But no force was to be } 
used untess she attempted to vo further, threaten- 
ing to disturb the territory of Texas. 

But to proceed. Mr. Donelson, on the 11th of 
July, 1845, in a despatch to Mr. Buchanan, says: 

“The proclamation of a peace between the two nations, | 
founded on propositions equally acceptable to them, leaving 
the question of boundary not only an open one, but Mexico 
in possession of the east bank of the Rio Grande, seemed to 
me tneonsistent with the expectation that in defence of the 
claim of Texas our troops should march immediately to 
that river.”’ 

Here, sir, is the express declaration of our chargé 
d’affaires in ‘Texas, that Mexico was in the actual 
possession of the left bank of the Rio Grande, and '' 
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that Texas had never been able to hold the coun- 
try by the force of her arms. Mr. Donelson pro- 
ceeds to argue the question as follows: 


“The grounds on whieh the claim (to the Rio Grande) 
would appear to me defensible, after the admission of Texas 
into the Union, if there be no declaration of war or invasion 
by Mexico, may be generally stated as follows : 

‘© ]at. The revolutionary rigut of the people of Texas to 
resist oppression and enforce such a political organization 
as they deem necessary tothe enjoymentof their happiness. 
The destruction of the constitution of 124, and the despet- 
ivi Which followed it, furnished the inost ample grounds 
for resistance. 

sod. ‘The acknowledgment of Santa Anna, by whose con- 
cessions, in 1236, his army was allowed to return to Mexico, 
and carry with them valuable arms and muaitions, and by 
which Texas was prevented from following up the advai- 
tages of victory, among which was the opportuuity of cstab- 
lishing herself on the Rio Grande. 

“Yd. The certainty of Texas, ifnot now, at least ina short 
period, to establish by force her claim to this boundary. This 
capacity is fairly inferable from the offer of Mexico to recog- 
nize her independence, and was admitted by the British and 
French Governments when they became the medium of the 
offer. But, independently of such circumstances, this capa- 
city is self-evident to all who have any knowledge of the 
relative power and position of Mexico and Texas. Hf Texas, 
then, by herself, without any connection with the United 
States, bad reached the point where she could compel the 
recognition of the claim tethe Rio Grande, her right todo so 
ought not to be lessened by becoming a member of the Amer- 
ican Union. 

“4th. Uhe United States, after annexation, in addition to 
the foregoing grounds, will have the older one founded on the 
Louisiana claim. ‘That this claim went as far as the Rio 
Grande, is now much more apparentthan it was in 1819, when 
the Sabine was fixed as the western limit of the cession to 
us, especially if it be true, as ts alleged, that the inhabitants 
of Texas at that time protested against the right of the Uni- 
ted States to deprive them of the benefits secured to them in 
the treaty with France.” 


Does this reasoning of our chargé d’affaires look 


as though he believed Texas had carried her revo- 
lution to the left bank of the Rio Grande, and sub- 


jected that country to her jurisdiction and laws? 
No, sir—far from it. If there should be no dec- | 


laration of war or invasion of Texas by Mexico, to 
furnish us an excuse for seizing the country, we 
must rest our claim to it on the ground that Texas 
could and would have established, by force, her 
claims to that boundary, if she had not been pre- 
vented by the agreement she made with Santa 


Anna, on the 12th of May, 1836, by which his | 
army was allowed to return to Mexico, and carry | 


with them valuable arms and munitions of war. 
But this is not all, Mr. President. In 1839, near- 
ly three years after the passage of the act of the 
Texan Congress, defining her boundary to be the 
Rio Grande, Canales, a Mexican chief, attempted, 
with the consent and aid of Texas, to establish the 
republic of the Rio Grande, to be composed of the 


States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Durango. Its | 
independence was declared, and Canales elected 
President. He collected an army and encamped | 


at Laredo, a small town of Tamaulipas, on the 


east side of the Rio Grande, where he remained five | 


or six months. In April, 1840, General Arista, at 
the head of a large Mexican force, attacked and 


defeated Canales, and he retreated into Texas. In | 


this struggle the navy and army of ‘Texas coépera- 
ted with Canales. before Canales undertook the 
expedition, he entered into a secret agreement with 
Texas, threearticles of which have been published 


, in the newspapers of the day, and are as follows: 


“Ist. The President of the republic of the Rio Grande 
(General Canales) pledges bimselt to declare the independ- 


ence of the republic of the Rio Grande, and to declare and 
| establish the State and Federal Constitution of 1824, so soon | 
/ as he shall have established bis headquarters within the 
' Jimits of the territory claimed by the said republic. 


“2d, Thatthe republic of the Rio Grande shall, immediate- 
ly after the said declaration of independence, recognize the 
independence of Texas. 

** 3d. The republic of Texas pledges herself to aid the Fed- 
eralists of the KioGrande in their struggle for independence, 


) directly after her independence ts recognized by the republic 


of the Rio Grande.” 


Mr. RUSK said he had lived in Texas for fifteen 

ears, and had never heard of such agreement, and 
1e asked when and where the paper was signed, 
its date, and who signed it. 


Mr. UPHAM. lI cannot give the date of the | 


_ agreement, nor the names of the persons who signed 
} 


it. I have only the first three articles as I found 
them in the newspapers of the day. 

Mr. RUSK said that no agreement was ever 
made with Canales, or anybody, of the kind allu- 
ded to. Canales was considered there a public 
highway robber. He had often attempted to raisy 
insurrection in Texas, as did other Mexican offi- 
cers, but he always kept on the other side of the 
Rio Grande. 


Mr. UPHAM. The agreement makes up a part 
of the history of Texas, and I have never before 
heard its truth called in question. It has been the 
rounds of the newspapers, and it was read in the 
other end of the Capitol in debate last winter in 
presence, I presume, of the members from Texas, 
and not, to my knowledge, denied. 

Mr. RUSK: said, if it wasa part of the history of 
Texas, it had never reached Texas. . 

Mr. UPHAM. If the agreement be a forgery 
it ought not to prejudice the claim of Texas to ter- 
ritory west of the Nueces; but if it be a genuine 
mstrument, it goes very far to show that she had 
abandoned all claim west of that river. 

But to pass on. General Taylor’s account of 
his march from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande 
shows that the country was in the possession of 

Mexico. At the Arroyo Colorado he was met 
by a party of irregular cavalry, (rancheros,) who 
informed him that crossing the river would be 

| considered an act of hostility, and that they had 
express orders to fire upon him if he attempied it. 
He, however, crossed the river without molesta- 

tion, and proceeded on his way. When within 
ten miles of Point Isabel, he discovered a party on 
his right flank bearing a white flag. It turned out 
to be a deputation from the northern district of 
Tamaulipas, with a formal protest against his oc- 
cupation of the country. When he approached 
Point Isabel, the inhabitants set fire to their build- 
ings and fled to Matamoros for protection. When 
he reached the Rio Grande, he was summoned to 
withdraw his force and fall back beyond the 
Nueces—that is, into Texas. It was Mexican, 
and not Texan territory, that he was desired to 
abandon. 

Again, Mr. President, an officer in General Tay- 
lor’s army, in a letter to the New York Spirit of 
the Times, dated camp opposite Matamoros, April 
19, 1846, says: 

* Our situation here is an extraordinary one. Right in 
the enemy’s country, actually occupying their cotton and corn 
fields, the people of the soil leaving their homes,” &c. 

Another officer, in a letter to the Albany Atlas, 
dated at the camp before Matamoros, says: 

‘* West of the Nueces the people are all Spaniards. The 

/ country is uninhabited, excepting the valley of the Rio 
Grande, and that contains a pretty dense population, and in 
no part of the country are the people more loyal tothe Mexican 
Government.” 

The testimony of these officers, sir, needs no 

comment. It shows, beyond all doubt, that the 
country was in the quiet and peaceable possession 
of Mexico when General Taylor invaded it. Mr. 
President, I will go further, and show that the 

| United States have regarded and treated the left 
bank of the Rio Grande as Mexican territory. On 

, the 3d of March, 1845, two days after the approval 

of the resolution of annexation by the President, 

_ Congress passed an act, declaring— 

«That any imported merchandise which has been enter- 
ed, and the duties paid, or secured according to law, for 


drawbacks, may be exported to Chihuahua, in Mexico, or 
| Santa Fé, m New Mexico,” &c. 


Here, sir, is a positive law of Congress, from 

| which there is no escaping, touching Santa Fé, in 
New Mexico, regulating commerce with her as 
‘| with other foreign nations, and granting the prin- 
ciple of drawback. Santa Fé, it should be remem- 
bered, is on the east bank of the Rio Grande. But 
' this, sir, is not the only instance in which the 
United States have treated the left bank of the Rio 
Grande as Mexican territory. Our military chiefs, 
under instructions from the President of the United 
States, have established a territorial government 
over the Santa Fé country, thereby recognizing 
it as Mexican territory. No Senator, I presume, 

' will contend that a territorial government can be 
established within the jurisdiction of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how are these facts met and answered by 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber? The 
honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras} 
made an able speech the other day to prove the 
right of Texas to the left bank of the Rio Grande; 
but, in my judgment, he failed to establish the 
fact. He contended that Texas never rebelled 
| against the constituted authorities of Mexico; but 
that a few military leaders, with Santa Anna at 
their head, ¢onspired and rebelled against the Re- 
public of Mexico, seized the reins of government, 

| abolished the Federal Constitution and State gov- 
‘ ernments, and established a military despotism in 
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their stead; that Santa Anna reduced to submis- 
sion all that portion of the Republic of Mexico 


which lies to the south and west of the Rio Grande; | 
that the people on this side of the Rio Grande , 


took up arms and confined the power of the revo- 


lutionary government to the right bank of that | 


river. 


Now, sir, suppose all this to be true: How does | 


it prove the right of Texas to the State of Tamau- 


lipas, or any other Mexican State on this side of | 
If the revolution was confined | 
to the right bank of the Rio Grande, the Mexican | 


the Rio Grande? 


States on this side of the river retained their sepa- 
rate existence and original boundaries. But, Mr. 
President, Santa Anna, it is said, while a prisoner 


of war in Texas, made a treaty with that Govern- | 


ment establishing the Rio Grande, from its mouth 


to its source, as the southwestern boundary of | 


Texas. 


Santa Anna made no treaty with Texas while a | 


prisoner of war, or at any other time. On the 


12th of May, 1836, while a prisoner of war in | 


‘Texas, he entered into articles of agreement with 
Texas, by which he bound himself to use his in- 
fluence with his Government to procure a treaty 
acknowledging the independence of Texas and 
establishing the Rio Grande as her southwestern 
boundary. His Government, however, repudiated 


the agreement and refused to make any terms | 


whatever with Texas. In December, after this 


agreement, the Texan Congress passed an act | 
declaring the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its | 
source, to be her western boundary, and that, it is | 
claimed, gave her a right to the country. This | 


act of Congress, sir, gave Texas no right whatever 
to one foot of territory beyond her ancient limits, 
that she had not conquered from Mexico and sub- 
jected to her jurisdiction and laws. 

This question was largely discussed in this 


Chamber when the treaty of annexation was before | 


us in 1844. Judge Woodbury, then a Senator from 


New Hampshire, and now one of the judges of || 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in his | 
speech in favor of the ratification of the treaty, | 


said: 
“Texas, by a mere law, could acquire no title but what 


she conquered from Mexico, and actually governed. Hence, | 
though her law includes more than the ancient Texas, she 
could hold and convey only that, or at the uttermost, only | 


what she exercised clear jurisdiction over.”’ 


The honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 


BeNnTON,] in the course of his able speech against | 


the treaty, introduced the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio del Norte (Rio Grande) into the American Union, by 
virtue of a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said 


incorporation would do, a part of the Mexican departinents | 


of New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, 
would be an act of direct aggression on Mexico; for all the 
consequences of which, the United States would be respon- 


sible.”? 

The Hon. Silas Wright, then a member of the 
Senate, but since deceased, in a speech delivered 
at Watertown, New York, just after he had voted 
against the treaty, said: 

“T felt it my duty to vote against the ratification of the 


treaty for the annexation of Texas. I believed that the 
treaty, from the boundaries that must be implied from it, 


embraced a country to which Texas had no claim, over | 
which she had never asserted jurisdiction, and which she || 


had no right to cede.” 


The claim of Texas to the left bank of the Rio | 


Grande derived no strength whatever from her act 
of Congress. 
none afterwards. 


“fT wash my hands,” said Colonel Benton, “of all the 


attempts to dismember the Mexican Republic, by severing | 
her dominions in New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coabuila, and | 


Tamaulipas. The treaty, in all that relates to the bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande, is an act of unparalleled outrage on 
Mexico. It is the seizure cf two thousand miles of her 
territory without a word of explanation with her, and by 
virtue of a treaty with Texas, to which she is no party.”? 
After full discussion, the treaty, as I have before 
said, was rejected ” a vote of 35 nays to 16 yeas. 
Mr. President, I have already trespassed too 
long upon the patience of the Senate, and I will 
bring my remarks to.a close. The career of con- 
quest upon which we have entered is full of danger 
and peril to the country. It may bring under our 


dominion foreign states and provinces; but it will | 
bring with them an ignorant, degraded popula- | 
tion, wholly unprepared for the enjoyment of our | 


free and liberal institutions. With the extension 
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- 
| of our territorial limits, will come an increase of 
armies and navies, and the building up of a great 
military power, never contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution. An increase of Executive 
patronage will follow, and an ambitious President, 
selected from the successful commanders of the 
army, may trample the Constitution under foot, 
and subject the people to the despotism of military 
rule. If they appeal to the Constitution and laws 
for protection, they will be answered in the lan- 
cuage of Cesar to Metellus—* that arms and laws 
never flourish at the same time.’’ Mr. President, 
I call on the student of history, (and we have many 
in this Chamber,) to point me to a nation, either 
ancient or modern, that has by its wars of conquest 
acquired any enduring glory, or conferred any last- 
ing benefits upon its people. 

Did Greece gain any enduring fame by the wars 
of conquest in which she engaged? No, sir, Gre- 
cian liberties perished at Cheronea, more than two 
thousand years ago. Rome carried her victorious 
arms into neighboring provinces, and subjected 
them to her dominion; but she could not save her 
republic. Roman liberties were cloven down by 
Roman armies on the battle-field of Philippi, more 
_ than thirty years before the Christian era. 

What has France gained by the wars of inva- 
sion and conquest in which she has been engaged? 
She dethroned kings and established her power in 
the countries around her. She drenched the con- 
tinent of Europe in blood, in her wars on conquest. 
And what is her condition now? She is confined 
to her ancient limits, and quietly reposing under 
the reign of her Bourbon sovereign. What has 
Russia gained by her conquest of the Caucasian | 
country? Nothing, sir; she received the submis- | 
| sion of the people in 1796, and from that day to 
this, she has been compelled to keep in the field 
an army of twenty thousand men to defend and 
protect it. Mr. President, aggressive war is no 
| part of our mission—we can gain no enduring glory | 

a the conquest of foreign states and provinces. ; 
The victories that redound most to our honor are | 
achieved in the workshops and counting-houses of | 
|| the country. We have abroad domain with every 
| variety of soil and climate, and by industry, enter- 

prise, and energy, we can command all the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, and secure for our coun- | 
try the admiration of the world. | 


| 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

| aisha 

Remarks of Mr. BALDWIN, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
DOWNS, of Louisiana, in the Senate, March 31, 1848, on 
the Joint Resolution tendering the congratulations of the 
United States to the French people. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Whenthese resolutions came | 
|, before the Senate yesterday, | moved to refer them | 
|| to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Subse- | 
| quently, after the remarks which were made by | 
:, the honorable Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. | 
_Carnown,] I acquiesced in the motion made by 
that Senator to lay them on the table. The Senate, |, 
| however, did not adopt the motion, and it is now | 
| proposed by the honorable Senator who moved the | 
|, resolutions, that a day be specially assigned for |, 
their consideration by the Senate. I am opposed, | 
sir, to the assignment at this time of any day for || 
that purpose, because I am still of opinion, that a | 
reference of the resolutions to the Committee on | 
| Foreign Relations, as originally moved, is the pro- 
|| per course to be pursued in regard to them. 
|| The first resolution declares, ‘* that in the name 
‘and behalf of the American people, the congratu- | 
‘ lations of Congress are tendered to the people of 
‘ France, upon their success in their efforts to con- | 
‘ solidate liberty, by imbodyjng its principles in a 
‘republican form of government.” The second | 
requests the President to transmit the preceding 
resolution to the American minister at Paris, with | 
instructions to present itto the French Governmert. | 
Personally, sir, as one of the American people, I | 
yield to no Senator in the expression of my sym- |, 
pathy with the great movement which is now going || 
on for the amelioration of the political and social || 
condition of the people of France, and of the other | 
European'states. But as a member of this Senate, 
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I want first to be assured, that we are entitled, as 
Senators—as members of the Congress of the Uni 
ted States, to speak at all in the name and behalf 
of the American people, in a matter relating to the 
intercourse of this Government with a foreign na- 
tion. I had supposed, sir, that everything relating 
to the foreign intercourse of the people of the Uni- 
ted States pertained, in the first instance, to the 
Executive. I had supposed that in the distribution 
of powersand duties among the several departments 
of our Government, the people had confided to the 
President, alone, the trust of speaking in their name 
and behalf to foreign nations; and to Congress, the 
trust of legislating for their benefit. 

I am aware, sir, that questions may arise in rela- 
tion to our foreign intercourse, on which it may be 
proper and expedient that the sentiments of Con- 
gress should be declared. But these are cases 
where legislation is required, to enable the Fxecu- 
tive to carry out his views in regard to the ioreign 
intercourse of the nation. 

if the President, deeming it his duty to recognize 
the independence of a foreign government, or to 
send a minister to a nation with which the United 
States have before had no diplomatic intercourse, 
calls on Congress to make provision for the ex:- 
gency, then, sir, the matter comes up legitimately for 
discussion before Congress acting in its legislative 
capacity, in deciding upon the expediency of grant- 
ing or withholding the appropriation required. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to correct an error into 
which the argument of the honorable Senator seems 
to imply that he has fallen. It is not the object of 
this resolution to make a formal recognition of the 
French Government. The French Governmentasks 
no government in the world for such recognition. 
It would be an insult to that Government to make 
any such recognition, 

Mr. BALDWIN. So I understand it. Con- 
gress is not called on to legislate for any purpose 
connected with the recognition of the French Repub- 
lic. We are not asked to aid the Executive by an 
appropriation, to carry into effect any suggestion 
or purpose of his, in relation to our foreign inter- 
course. We are called upon by this resolution to 
undertake, ourselves, the direction of the foreign 
intercourse of thisGovernment; to declare that we, 
as the representatives of the American people, are 
authorized to speak in their name—announce their 
sentiments—and request the President to direct them 
to becommunicated, as such, to the French Govern- 


_ment, by the American minister at Paris. 


Now, sir, I say the American people are able to 
speak for themselves. They are able to manifest 
their own sympathies. They are doing it, sir, 
from one end of the Union to the other; and that is 
the proper way for the sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people to be manifested on this occasion, unless 
it be done through that organ of the Government, 
whom they have specially intrusted with the duty 
of conducting their foreign intercourse. When 
and how have they ever delegated to us the power 
to speak in their name, in relation to the concérns 
of a foreign people? 

Sir, if we can tender congratulations in the name 
of the American people to the republicans of France, 
on the achievement of their liberties, can we not 
also tender the expression of their regrets to the 
downtrodden subjects of other empires, who yet 
groan beneath the sceptre of a despot? There are 
many governments with whom we hold diplomatic 
intercourse, whose institutions are as little accord- 
ant with the views and wishes of the American 
people as those which have just been so signally 
overthrown; but have they ever authorized Congress 
to express their disapprobation for those institu- 
tions? To what inconsistencies in the action of 
the Government would not such a course inevita- 
bly lead? To what derangement of the system 
established by the Executive of conducting its for- 
eign intercourse? By what imperfect lights would 


, Congress necessarily be guided in its action, in 


comparison with the sources of intelligence, which 
constant and confidential correspondence with our 
ministers abroad, places at all times at the command 
of the President ? 

It appears to me, therefore, to be obviously prop- 
er that the Executive should take the initiative 
in all such proceedings; and unless he is ‘under the 


I am not prepared to act on these resolutions, or to necessity of applying to Congress for an appropria- 
assign a day for that purpose, until I am better || tion to enable him to accomplish his purpose, that 
satisfied of our right to act in the manner proposed, |! Congress should confine itself to the egislative 
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duties assigned to it by the Constitation. 
second resolution, the President is— 


« requested to transmit this resolution to the American 
minister at Paris, with instructions to present it to the French 
Government.”’ 


Is not this, I ask, the first time in the history of | 


this Government, that Congress has undertaken to 

ive instructions to the President in regard to our 
eslee intercourse? = Ifthere be any other instance 
on record, | am not aware of it. 1 know of no 
precedent for such a resolution; but | do know 
that this matter—of the interference of Congress 
with the appropriate duties of the Executive, has 
been discussed on more than one occasion, and the 
sentiments of both Houses of Congress expressed 
against it. 

In 1622, President Monroe, by a special messacze, 
communicated his own sentiments to Congress in 
favor of the recognition of the independence of the 
South American republics, in order, as he suzgest- 
ed, that ** should Congress entertain similar sen- 
*timents, there may be such codperation between 
*the two departments of the Government as their 
‘respective rights and duties may require.’?, What 
were their respective rights and duties, to which 
the President referred? The right of the Executive 
to recognize the existence of foreign governments, 
and the right of Congress to make, or withhold the 
appropriations necessary to enable the Executive 
to hold intercourse with those governments. When, 
therefore, Mr. Monroe invited the cooperation of 
Congress, it became at once a matter of legislation, 
and, of course, a proper subject for the action of 
Congress. 

‘The message was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who reported a resolution * that 
‘the Llouse of Representatives concur in the opin- 
‘ion expressed by the President, that the Ameri- 
‘can provinces of Spain which have declared their 
* independence, aah to be recognized by the Uni- 
‘ted States as independent States; and that the 
‘Committee of Ways and Means be instructed to 
‘report a bill appropriating a sum not exceeding 
* $100,000 to enable the President to give due effect 
*to such recognition.’’ So, too, in 1823, when 
Mr. Monroe, in his annual message, brought to 


the notice of Congress the condition of Greece, ' 


then just emerging, after a similar struggle, from 
the crue! despotism to which she had been for cen- 
turies subjected, a distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts introduced a resolution * that provision 
‘ought to be made by law for defraying the ex- 
‘pense tneident to the appointment of an agent or 
‘commissioner to Greece, whenever the President 
‘shail deem it expedient to make such appoint- 
*ment.’’ It was treated, sir, as a matter entirely 


belonging to the Executive, so far as regarded the | 


intercourse between this Government and that of 
the people whose independence it was proposed to 
recognize, 

‘This of course, enabled Congress to enter fully 
into the discussion of its propriety, and, legit- 
mately, to express the sentiments of the American 
people, so far forth as it became necessary to im- 
Lady them in the resolution called for by the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive. Sir, when the bill 
from the House of Representatives making the 
appropriation of $100,000, to defray the expenses 
of missions to the South American republics, was 


pending before the Senate, a Senator from South | 


Carolina [Mr. Sairu) proposed an amendment— 


© That no money should be drawn from the Treasury for 
that purpose, until the President should be fully satisfied that 


such missions would not interrupt the friendly relations of 


the United states.” 


But though every Senator knew that the Presi- 
dent was desirous of recognizing the independence 
of those States, the amendment was rejected bya 
vote of 28 to 9, on the ground that it was trenching 
on the peculiar office of the Executive. The whole 
matter was regarded by the Senate as purely an 
Executive affair, and that Congress had no right 
to do anything more than their duty as legislators 
required. Well, sir, what legislation is needed 
now? Is there any? Have we not an able minis- 
ter in France, through whom it will be the duty 
of the Executive to communicate the sentiments of 
the American people, in such terms, and at such 
time, as on his responsibility he shall deem fit? 
Has not our minister, already, in his official capa- 
city, anticipating the approbation of his Govern- 


By the 
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to the Provisional Government of France? Have not 
our citizens who happened to be in France at the 
time of the revolution, availed themselves of the 
occasion to tender with enthusiasm their own con- 
gratulations? Are not the American people at 
home, in every part of the country, manifesting 
their sympathy in a similar manner? Why, then, 
should Congress, in this extraordinary manner, be 
called on, at this time, to undertake the office of 
expounding the sentiments of the American people, 
when the American people have not sent us here 
for any such purpose? Sir, except so far as they 
have confided that duty to the Executive, they 
have reserved to themselves, individually and col- 
lectivly, the privilege of speaking their own senti- 
ments, according to their own volition, at their own 
time, and in such a manner as will approve itself 
to their own judgment. 

Sir, | am for maintaining the responsibility of 
the separate departments of the Government. I 
would neither interfere with the duties of the Ex- 
ecutive, nor suffer the Executive to interfere with 
the duties of Congress. If each department of the 
Government confines itself to the proper discharge 
of the functions committed to it by the American 
people, we shall go on harmoniously and regular- 
y,and the voice of the people will be authorita- 
tively declared whenever, and in whatever form, 
the occasion may require, it to be uttered. But, if 
Congress is to be wale the arena for the discussion, 
with a view to their promulgation, of any senti- 


ments, no matter what, which any member may | 


think proper to propose, in regard to the concerns 
of a foreign government or people, can we fail to 


| perceive the dangerous consequences to which it 


will inevitably lead? When the bill making pro- 
vision for the Panama mission was pending, this 
question, sir, attracted the attention of both Houses 
of Congress. An amendment was proposed by a 
member of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Delaware, limiting the power of the Ex- 
ecutive in regard to the nature and extent of the 
diplomatic intercourse contemplated by the bill, 
between the Government of the United States and 
the Congress of Panama. ‘The amendment was 
at first sustained by a majority of the House, but 
was afterwards rejected, expressly on the ground 
that it would be an assumption by Congress of a 
power which the people had confided to the Presi- 
dent alone. A distinguished member of the House 
from Massachusetts declared, after the amendment 
was adopted, that he should vote against the bill, 
** because it introduced one of the most dangerous 
innovations that had ever been attempted.’? What 
was that innovation? Simply, sir, an attempt on 
the part of Congress to instruct the Executive in 
the performance of his duty in regard to the for- 
eign intercourse of the Government. 

Regarding, as I do, the resolutions on your table 
as liable, in an eminent degree, to the same objec- 
tions, | am neither prepared at this time to give 


them my support, nor even to assigna day for their | 


consideration. 1 do not believe it to be our prov- 
ince to speak for the American people in this mat- 
ter. I believe they are competent to speak much 
more effectively themselves than we can speak 
for them; and that the voice of the people, in the 
warm language of their own hearts, imbodied in 
their own resolutions, will be much more accept- 
able to the people of France than any cold decla- 
rations in their name by the Congress of the United 
States, whom they never authorized to speak in 
their behalf. 

But, Mr. President, if I was satisfied that it was 
proper for Congress to speak in the name of the 
American people on this subject, I entirely concur 
with the Senator from South Carolina in the opin 
ion, that the time has not arrived in which we can, 
with propriety, adopt the sentiment imbodied in 
these resolutions, 
understand their true meaning, that the people of 
France have succeeded in their efforts to consoli- 
d#te liberty, by imbodying its principles in a re- 
publican constitution. Sir, they are only making, 
now, the first effort to accomplish this purpose. 
The Government of France is not in the heate of 
those who have been elected by the people. It is 
either self-constituted or it derives its power from 
the spontaneous movement of the people of Paris, 
with whom the revolution commenced. The Pro- 
visional Government is taking its first measures, for 


The resolutions declare, if I | 
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ple in a convention, to lay the foundation for the 
establishment and maintenance of constitutional 
liberty. Have they accomplished it? Is liberty 
consolidated, in the language of the resolution? ‘{ 
do not like the word, sir. Itis rather too much in 
|| the style of the Holy Alliance to suit my taste. | 
remember,in the famous declaration of their policy, 
sent out to the world by the allied monarchs, they 
spoke of itas the only means of * consolidating 
human institutions and remedying their imperfec- 
tions.” I should prefer some other word, of less 
‘equivocal import. 1 had much rather see liberty 
diffused through France, to the utmost limits of 
the realm, than consolidated in the hands of a Pa- 
risian regency. It sounds too much like the con- 
solidation J comer that centralizes here. And | 
think, sir, that the Congress of the United States 
would be much better employed in taking measures 
to prevent that consolidation of power which is so 
rapidly going on within the precincts of this Cay. 
itol, by means of the enormous increase of Execcu- 
tive patronage, than in undertaking to conduct, 
unasked, the foreign intercourse of the American 
| people. 

But, sir, if we are to speak at all in their name, 
I should prefer that the resolutions be committed 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, that they 
may consider whether the language used is such 
as the people would approve. I hope, therefore, 

| that the motion for the special assignment of a day 
for their consideration will not prevail. 

Mr. DOWNS. I was a good deal surprised that 
there should be any debate at all in this body upon 

' a question on which the people everywhere are so 
unanimous; and | must confess that my astonish- 
ment has been increased in consequence of the 
assumption of the leading position presented in the 
remarks of the gentleman who has just resumed 
his seat. If this were a question out of which 
any political capital could possibly be made—if it 
could be regarded at all in that light, I should con- 
gratulate myself and the party to which I have the 
honor to belong, that the President of the United 
States had received such substantial aid from an 
ally so unexpected. A large portion of the time 

_which has elapsed since the assembling of the 
present Congress has been occupied in denuncia- 

| tions of the unauthorized exercise of power on the 

' part of the President of the United States. It has 

_ been repeatedly alleged that he has transcended 

| the limits of constitutional authority; but the dis- 
covery appears to. have been just now made that 

the Executive is the sole depositary of any power 
; at all in regard to our foreign relauons. [| am re- 
| joiced at this remarkable change of sentiment in 
| quarters to which we had not certainly any reason 
| to look for support; and I may surely be permitted 
to express the hope, that whenever a question arises 
hereafter, either bearing on the Mexican war, or 
any other question of public policy, with regard 
to the constitutional powers of the President, it 
will be admitted on all hands that he has some 
|, duties to perform, and some degree of authority 
to exercise. 

| For myself, sir, I am really unable to perceive 
‘the grounds of distinction which the gentleman 
| from Connecticut has assumed in reference to the 
‘action of Congress and the Executive on the ques- 
‘tion now before us. 1 cannot see any valid objec- 
‘tion to the expression of opinion on the part of 
Congress. The gentleman indeed asserts that the 

| people did not send us here to tender our congrat- 
ulations to the French; and that we have not had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of 

‘| our constituents upon the subject. 
| Mr. BALDWIN. I did not object on the ground 
‘that we did not know the sentiments of our con- 

'| stituents; but that they had not confided to us the 

| power of speaking in their behalf. : 

Mr. DOWNS. I may have misconceived the 
gentleman, then, in some degree; but I have cor- 
rectly represented the main ground of his objection 

to the passage of this resolution. 1 was about to 

| say in reply, that it might be possible that the gen- 
 tleman had some doubt as to the sentiments of his 
| constituents, but that I could have no hesitation as 
| to those of mine. This is the last question in the 

world in reference to which I shall deem it neces- 

_ sary to consult my constituents. As for myself, I 

| feel strongly on this subject. It isa natural feeling. 

| What American is there who does not cherish a 


ment, been among the first to tender his felicitations | obtaining a full representation of the French peo- || lively and grateful recollection of the sympathy 
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which we received from France in our own hour 
of trial? From the period of our Revolution the 
two nations have been united by the tenderest ties 
of grateful regard. But in the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent, there are peculiar 
reasons which operate in producing sympathy 
with France. The other members of this body 
represent constituencies almost entirely American. 
Perhaps fully one-half of the people of my State are 
French. [tts their native language. 


them. Hence it is that amongst my constituents 
the feeling of attachment and sympathy is over- 
whelming. I should then be faise to every prin- 
ciple of duty were | to remain silent, and await an 
expression of the opinion of my State before [ gave 
expression to my feelings on this subject. 

The gentleman contends that precedents are 


against the course which is now proposed; but the |) 


cases to which we have been referred in support 
of that view are not analogous. The Government 
of France is not anew one. Itis only a change of 
administration. Iam not familiar with the details 
of the cases cited by the gentleman; but my gen- 
eral recollection is, that in the case of the States of 
South America, the resolution was introduced by 


a democratic member from Kentucky, in this very 
form. 1 


to the Senate alone, there is a strong argument in 


favor of its action, when a doubt might exist as to | 


the propriety of action on the part of the House. 
The Senate possesses certain Executive powers. 


{t is true, that in questions connected with our | 


foreign relations, the President takes the initiative, 
but | do not know that that is absolutely necessary. 
Again, the Senate represents sovereign States, 


many of which are far more important that a dozen | 


of the petty principalities of Europe. 

I hope that the resolution will not be postponed. 
This expression of sympathy and respect, to be of 
any value, ought to be made promptly, spontane- 
ously, without doubt or hesitation, 
give France a hearty greeting, let the resolution be 


putdownatonce. Let the thing be done properly, 
or not at all. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
April 6, 1848, 


On the Joint Resolution tendering the congratulations of the 
United States to the People of France. 


Mr. ALLEN moved that the prior orders be 
postponed, and that the Senate resume the consid- 


eration of the joint resolution tendering the congrat- | 


ulations of the American to the French people. 


Mr. FOOTE. A reason was given the other | 
day against the adoption of this resolution, but | 
whether it was intended to be a philological rea- | 


son, or a critical reason, I am not able to say. 


Mr. HALE. I rise to a question of order. The | 
motion is to postpone the prior order, for the pur- | 
I understood | 


pose of taking up something else. 
from the Presiding Officer the other day, that such 
& motion was not debatable. 

Mr. FOOTE. It is not my intention to make 
any extended remarks, but merely to respond very 


briefly to an objection which has been raised to | 


the phraseology of this resolution, and to show 


that it is precisely the phraseology which ought to 
be used. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. If the Senator will allow | 


me, I will remark that I believe there will be no 
objection to proceeding to the consideration of all 
these resolutions together, and then the question 
will be open for the Senator’s remarks. 

= FOOTE. I only desire to say a single 
word, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a ques- 
tion of order now before the Chair. 

Mr. FOOTE. I ask the decision of the Chair 
upon that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The decision 
of the Chair was entirely different from that which 
the Senator from New Hampshire supposed. Itis 
praer in order to debate the motion to postpone 
the orders of the day. 


The actors) 
in this remarkable revolution are of their own | 


blood. They have friends and relatives amongst | 


I presume, however, that the gentleman | 
will not deny that either branch of Congress may | 
express its sentiments on a question of this kind. | 
There may, indeed, be cases in which the action | 
of the House might not be proper; but in reference | 


If we cannot | 
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Mr. HALE. I so understood the Chair, and 
from that decision L take an appeal. 

Mr. MANGUM. Lhope the Senator will with- 
draw the appeal. A motion to take up from the 
table a subject which has been laid there by a vote 
of the Senate is notdebatable, but a motion to post- 
pone the orders of the day is debatable, 

Mr. HALE withdrew the appeal. 

The question being about to be put on Mr. Ax- 
LEN’s motion— 

Mr. FOOTE said: I design to occupy only a 
moment of the time of the Senate, for Ido not 
suppose, that at this stage of the matter, I should 
be heard in extenso with any degree of patience 

| by the Senate. The Senator from Connecticut the 
other day objected to the phraseology of the reso- 
lution—he objected to the phrase consolidation of 
| liberty ina written constitution. I thought at that 
time, and think still, that it is the very best lan- 
guage that could be adopted. I believe that the 
resolution was carefully prepared, and that it has 
been drawn up in scholastic style, is clear in its 
phraseology, and expresses precisely what it should 
express. I considered the phraseology to be sim- 
ply in accordance with the French idiom; and I 
regarded it, therefore, as the more suitable compli- 
ment to the French Government, and was entirely 
in favor of preserving it unaltered. Since that 
time, | have obtained a work, which, by the way, 
I commend to the attention of Senators; it is the 
| last work of Lamartine, who is known to all of us 
as the ablest man perhaps of the age in which he 
lives, the orator, the poet, the scholar, and the 
statesman. In this work, I finda passage in which 
the very term to which exception has been taken 
is employed; and I beg to read one or two sen. 
| tences: ‘*La nation ayant en soi |’inaliénable 
* souveraineté qui repose dans la raison, dans le droit 
| fet dans la volonté de chacun des citoyens dont Ja 
‘ collection fait le peuple, avait certes la faculté de 
| * modifier la forme extérieure de sa souveraineté, 
‘de niveler son aristocratie, de déposséder son 
| § église, d’abaisser ou meme de supprimer son trone 
‘| * pour régner elle-méme par ses propres magis- 
‘| *tratures. Or, du moment que la nation avait le 
‘ droit de combattre et de s’affranchir, elle avait le droit 
‘de surveiller et de CONSOLIDER les resultats de 
‘ sa victoire.” 

Here, sir, we find that this very word ‘ consol- 
idate’’ is used by Lamartine in the same connec- 
tion as that in which it has been employed by the 
Senator from Ohio. I trust, then, that it will not 
| now be considered that there is the slightest im- 
propriety in the use which has been made of this 
word in the resolution. 
| One more word, sir, and I have done. I believ: 

that gentlemen have taken-exception to the lan- 
|| guage of the resolution without due consideration. 
|| We have heard so much apprehension expressed 
| about centralizing government, that they imagined 
there might be something in this phraseology which 
favored the idea of consolidating power ina central 
government. But if gentlemen will look back, and 
| examine the history of our own Government, they 
| will find that the word was first used, I believe, by 
|| Washington himself, in a sense somewhat differ- 
ent to be sure, when he spoke of *‘ aconsolidation 
of the Union.”’ It is a Washingtonian phrase. I 
say, with all deference, I am chiefly regardful of 
what has occurred in France, chiefly disposed to 
approve of what has taken place, because I see, 


| ple to float upon the waves of popular feeling, they 
|| are for imitating our example, and consolidating 
| them, in the language of the resolution, in a writ- 
| ten form of government, 

Mr. MANGUM. I was about to remark, when 
I begged the Senator from New Hampshire to 
withdraw his appeal, in order to make myself 
clearly understood, that although there may be de- 
bate upon a motion to postpone prior orders, and 
take up a particular subject, yet that such a motion 
did not admit of debating the principles contained 
either in the measure proposed when taken up, or 
in those that ought to be postponed for that pur- 
| pose. Everything on your calendar has to be taken 
| up in its course, and nothing lies upon the table 
| except by a vote of the Senate, and when a sub- 
| ject is placed upon the table by such vote, the mo- 
| tion to take it up is not debatable. 
|| The yeas and nays on the motion having been 
|} demanded, were ordered. 


LS 
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Mr. CRITTENDEN. Ido not know what use 
there is for taking the yeas and nays. | know of 
no Opposition tothe motion, Ll have been prevail: 
ed on, in consideration of the great desire of ven- 
temen, and for their accommodation, to permit 
that which is the special order to be passed by, 
that the resolution of the Senator from Ohio may 
be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. ALLEN. If there is to be no contest about 
it, I do not care about having the yeas and nays. 
1 will therefore withdraw the call. 

The question being then put, upon the motion 
to postpone the prior orders, and proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution, it was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishallnot trouble the Senate with 
any extended remarks upon this resolution—— 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator allow mea moment? I included in my mo- 
tion—when I renewed the motion of the Senator to 
take up this resolution—the additional proposition 
to consider at the same time the resolutions report- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. MANGUM. ‘The motion then is to sub- 


| stitute the resolutions reported from the committee 


for the resolution of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no motion of that sort 

ret. 

Mr. MANGUM. [ make that motion, then; to 
strike out all the original resolution, together with 
the amendment, and substitute those reported from 
the committee. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is adouble motion, It is 
capable of a division, and I shall ask a division of 
it. So far as it supersedes the amendiment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Hampshire it ts 


| one thing, and so far as it supersedes the body of 
| the resolution it is another. Ishall ask fora divis 


ion of the question, On this question L barely 
wish to remark, that in the brevity and simplicity 
of the resolution which I offered, | was governed 
by a desire to do what I supposed would become 


| one nation speaking to another, to employ brief, 


emphatic, general, and unequivocal language, to 
avoid all detail, and to make the resolution expres- 
sive of a general feeling in favor of a general prin- 
ciple. In drawing up the resolution | sought to 
find language to accomplish that object. I sought 
to find language which I believed to be the most 
proper, most dignified, and most respectful—when 
one nation was speaking to another nauon—with- 
out going into detail or giving any reason for what 
we did, except the great reason of popular liberty. 


I knew, sir, that any attempt to go into detail would 
| involve the discussion of all the parts and princi- 
| ples of the French constitution. One Senator wants 
/tocommend the French for having taken action 


that instead of permitting the liberties of the peo- | 


| with regard to its colonial dependencies. 


Another 
Senator might wish to commend the French for 
having expressed, in the form of a decree of their 
government, their will with regard to foreign pow- 
ers. Another Senator might desire to compliment 
them more particularly for some decree relative to 
the internal regulations of France itself; and so on, 
as each one of the various acts or decress of the 
temporary government of France happen to strike 
the mind of each Senator. Each Senator would 
like to express himself when you enter into the 
business of detail; and thus we would have to 
make a resolution to comprehend every act of the 
French Government in detail, in order to gratify 
the peculiar predilections of every Senator. In 
order to avoid all these things, and in order to 
give to this resolution the brevity which struck me 
as most compatible with the true dignity of one 
nation speaking as a nation to another nation; for 
that reason, | say, | submitted the resolution in a 
single sentence. Every one will perceive, in at- 
tempting to go into detail, the unbounded and un- 
numbered difficulties that would instantly present 
themselves. To go into detail, we give a reason 
by the very detail for what we do, and to a reason 
for each particular idea proposed, is to make us 
become advisers rather than congratulators of the 
French people. I thought it more respectful to the 


| French people and government that we should 


make a general tender of the congratulations of the 
American people to the French people for what 
they have done in its great aggregate, using no 


/ words except one general phrase, to express the 


general love of liberty entertained in this country, 


_and the general hope of the American people that 


it may be consolidated in France. The only pos- 
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sibility, then, of getting a resolution, it seems to 
me, which would accomplish the great olvject, 
which all seem to have in view, that of expressing 
fully and entirely the unanimous feeling of the 
Senate—the only possibility of getting such a reso- 
jution, is to take one thatemploys general language, 
and avoid every expreasion of this vast and com- 
plicated subject in the various details. I shall 
therefore, myself, preferring the resolution which 
I submitted for its directness, its plainness, and its 
brevity, vote against the passage of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NILES. The objection which has been 
urged to the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, 


and which was commented on by the Senator from | 


Mississippi, is a matter of mere verbal criticism. 
I think that the resolution is objectionable in sub- 
stance. It assumes a state of things which does 
not exist, It goes altogether beyond any infor- 
mation which we have on the subject of the pres- 
ent position of France. It proposes to tender, in 
the name of the people of this country, congratu- 
lations to the people of France. For what? Why, 
for the success of their efforts in consolidating lib- 
erty. Well, this phrase, consolidation of liberty, 
must mean something. IT suppose it must mean 
for the success of their efforts in providing safe 
guarantees of liberty, without the. liberty can- 
not be preserved, It must mean this, or some- 
thing to this effect. 
we on the subject? Why, instead of having pro- 
vided these guarantees, they have done nothing 
towards the organization an fi government in any 
form. We have information that an existing gov- 
ernment has been overthrown, and a temporary 
or provisional, a self-constituted government, set 
up in its place. What have been the circumstan- 
ces under which this provisional government came 
into existence? It had no legal sanction except the 
force of circumstances. The only sanction that 
government had, is the supposed acquiescence of 
the people of France. I will admit, although the 
officers of the provisional government seemed to 
have been constituted by a mere handful of men, 
who happened to be present in the Chamber, yet 
I will admit, that the nation, so far as we can 
judge, seemed to have acquiesced and given a sanc- 
tion to this government; but in what light is it to 
be regarded? It is a mere temporary government, 
springing out of the exigency of circumstances; 
and this resolution, therefore, goes altogether be- 
yond the real state of things, and undertakes to 
express the approbation of this nation, for the suc- 
cess of the French, in establishing a free govern- 


Now, what information have | 


ment, a thing which we know they have not as yet | 


done. 


our congratulations for their success, when noth- 
ing has been done? I think the resolution goes 
altogether too far. I think the resolution is essen- 
tially defective in substance, to say nothing of the 
language, because it goes greatly beyond the facts, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Lam not only desirous to 
congratulate France upon recent interesting events, 
as proposed by the resolutions of the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. A.uEN,] but also to congratulate the 
Senate and the country upon the healthy progress 
of opinion here within the last few days. No longer 
since than Monday last, there was an effort to take 
up the resolutions, which was resisted and defeated 
upon ths ground, amongst others, that they were 
premature; but now, without any change of cir- 
cumstances whatever, they have been taken up by 
common consent, and, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition indicated heretofore by several Senators, and 
this morning by the Senator from Connecticut, [ Mr. 
Nixes,] Fanticipate their passage by very great, if 
not entire unanimity. When asked what France 
has yet done to justify the congratulations of this 
Government, I answer that she has solved a great 
and interesting problem in haman government. 
America demonstrated to the world that man was 
capable of self-government; but France has estab- 
lished another great fact, scarcely less important to 
the oppressed people of Europe, that the force of 


We all hope that such a result will follow; | 
but can we now, speaking to this people, tender | 





| for the cause of oppressed humanity. 


opinion is mightier than armed men, and that mon- | 


archy can be overthrown and deprived of its ill- 
gotten power by social convulsion. What, we are 
cahiet, bod France done? Peaceably and unarmed, 
by the omnipotence of opinion, her people have 


| if we knew they would again be reduced to the | 
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| he was deposed and driven from his palaces and 


| downfall, flight, and humiliation, is full of interest 
| and instruction. 0 
| the wealthiest individual upon earth, seated upon 


_in Christendom, sustained by an able ministry, | 


_ of the city of Paris, is overthrown and flies from a 


' 
i 
| Charles X., seemed to haunt his imagination, and | 
| 
| 
| 


\ - ° ° ° | 
selfishness and passion, and hastened with his own || \ 
|| my convictions or feelings. 


pulsations of life, this mad monarch, as he was | 


| €gscend with it to the tomb. 
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ties and abuses, and have removed every obstacle | 
between thirty-five millions of king-oppressed peo- | 
ple and liberty. If this is not an achievement 
worthy of congratulation, I cannot imagine what || 
would be. 
The late “ citizen king” attained his position by | 
professions of great regard for the rights and inter- 
ests of the people of France; and, although fora | 
time he did not openly throw off all pretence of 
regard for popular rights, the last ten years of his || 
despotic reign have been characterized by avarice, | 
tyranny, and usurpation, and every act that can | 
disgrace even a monarch. In the pursuit of his 
schemes of ambition and aggrandizement, he had 
ractically limited the right of suffrage to about two 
Dende thousand of his thirty-five millions of peo- | 
ple. Those eligible to the popular branch of the | 
National Legislature were few in number; and 
nearly one-half of the late Chamber of Deputies, | 
the nominal representatives of the people, were |. 
office-holders, under, and in the pay of, the Execu- || 
tive Government. The public debt and the bur- 
dens of taxation had been doubled in a time of 
profound peace—excepting the Algeria war, which 
was kept on foot as the outlet for the turbulent and 
disaffected—and doubled, too, in raising and equip- 
ping armies and erecting fortifications to overawe 
the people of France, and force them into subjec- 
tion. The liberty of the press and of speech have 
been abridged from time to time, to suit the royal 
wishes, until, in attempting to prescribe the num- | 
ber of citizens who might meet at a public dinner, | 
and frankly discuss the measures of Government, | 


gardens—driven, too, like our common progenitor, 
for his sins, forever, and, like him, his return guard- 
ed by the sword of liberty. The history of his | 


The ablest, proudest sovereign, 


the throne of one of the most powerful monarchies | 
and backed by a standing army of four hundred | 
thousand men, completely armed and equipped, 
with frowning fortresses commanding every part | 


betrayed and outraged people, literally when none || 
pursues him, in fulfillment of the proverb. His | 
throne is burned to ashes, and scattered to the four | 
winds of heaven, and he, a homeless, houseless 
fugitive, from town to town, from house to house, 
cold, penniless, and starving, half clad in borrowed 
arments, in a miserable fishing-boat, seeks refuge | 
in the land of the great rival and hereditary hater 
of his race and nation! Sad but becoming termi- || 
nation of a career black with treachery, perfidy, || 
and ingratitude! The image of his predecessor, 


in his flight he is said to have ever and anon ex- 
claimed, ** like Charles X.’’ But he had not the 
apology of that weak and imbecile monarch, the || 
tool of a designing ministry, to plead in extenua- |; 
tion of his tyrannous reign; for the Citizen King , 
was a sensible and practical man, who gave, him- | 
self, tone and complexion to his administration, and | 
was capable of estimating truly the consequences | 
which must flow from it. But he was blinded by || 


hand the ruin of his household. Like the insane, 
when reason flickers up for a moment with the last | 


about to leave his native land forever, was blessed || 
with a ray of returning sense, and, in words of 
truthful, interesting import, said to a friend, ** Join 
‘the Republic frankly and sincerely, for I carry 
‘with me the French monarchy, and I shall de- 
I have been the last 


* King of France.”’ 

Thus have the people of France thrown off a | 
powerful, corrupt, and tyrannous reign, and trod- | 
den down every barrier between themselves and 
civil liberty. Thus have they driven into exile 
the instruments who have enslaved and oppressed | 
them. Thus much have they already achieved 
Ihe future 
, and none can doubt of the ultimate | 


But | 


is full of ho 
success of this brave and chivalrous people. 


'vassalage under which they have so long strug- || 


gled, and that Louis Philippe himself would be || 


broken down one of the most powerful monarchies | again placed upon the throne, and they be subject- || 
of modern times, with all its concomitant enormi- |! ed to his arbitrary sway, they would be none the '' 
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less entitled to our congratulations for the great 
and good work they have already accomplished— 
forthe mighty advance they have made in proclaim. 
ing to the world freedom of opinion and the rights 
of man. They have spoken ina voice and Jan. 
guage that has already been heard throughou, 
Europe, inculcating the doctrines of liberty and 
equality, that has brought the oppressed and plun- 
dered masses to their feet, with joyous expecta- 
tion, and has caused corrupt an stulufied mon- 
archy to feel its thrones rocking and the earth 
trembling beneath it. They have caused industr 
to hope that it may yet partake of the bread it has 
earned; and labor, that while it should toil for 


| those whom Providence has taught to look to it for 


sustenance, no laws, human or divine, can _jusily 
require it to support an indolent and beggarly aris- 
tocracy, and armed hirelings to enforce obedience, 
Ireland has already caught up the sound, and is 
looking forward with renewed hope to her hour of 
emancipation. Austria is ringing with shouts of 


liberty from Hungary and the Bohemian hills; 
throughout Italy, Germany, and even in England 


herself, under pretence of giving, terrified and dis- 
mayed monarchy is restoring to man rights which 
were wrested from him during physical ages. If 
there are no precedents for such congratulations, 
we can easily make one; and we should by all 
means do so, for the signs of the times clearly in- 
dicate that at no distant day, if not during the 
present session, our congratulations may be ex- 
tended to other lands than France, upon a like 
occasion. Let us, then, congratulate this great 
nation upon an event so auspicious in her history, 
If it is said 
the French ea are too impetuous for a repub- 
lic, it may be answered, they are too impetuous 


| for monarchy. They have tried every other form 
| of government unsuccessfully, and now, in erecting 


a republic, if they but copy our federative system 
—the great secret of our strength—the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine must be realized. 
France in 1798 and 1848 is as unlike as two differ- 
ent nations. In 1798, too, our Government was 
an experiment; the little cloud which promised to 
refresh and fertilize the earth was then no bigger 
than a man’s hand; now its highest hopes and 
anticipations have been realized, and its blessings 
have been coextensive with civilization. France, 
in an especial manner, has profited by the lessons 
of wisdom we have taught her, and is prepared to 
She has been thus far emi- 
nently successful, and [ would extend her congrat- 
ulations cordially and unanimously, at the earliest 
moment, and in the most pointed and significant 
phrase. 

Mr. HALE. I rise to make a few remarks in 
reference to a suggestion which seems to meet 


| general favor, that the French people have not yet 
_done enough to merit our congratulations; and 


that we must wait with a cold, calculating, mathe- 
matical philosophy, till we see everything settled 
and perfected—till we have seen that the seeds of 
liberty have germinated, spread out their branches, 
blossomed, and borne fruit before we can thank 
God and congratulate the people of France for any- 
thing that has been done. hese, sir, are not my 
sentiments. This policy is not in accordance with 
Nor would this con- 
duct be in accordance with the motives which gen- 
erally govern human action. When parental love 
first mae upon the young infant, does it refrain 
from thanking God till the child has grown to 
manhood? Does the mother's heart refuse its 
thanksgivings for her offspring till the infant has 
become aman? No. Though but the hour after 
its birth it should be consigned to the grave, yet 
would parental fondness thank God for the bright 
vision that had dawned upon it, only to bless it 
but for a moment. And if the fires of liberty . 
which the French people have — up were this 
moment to go out in darkness—if the next steamer 
that comes across the Atlantic should carry the 
tidings that the beacon lights which had been 


_ lighted on the continent of Europe had been extin- 


guished forever, yet would I thank God from the 


bottom of my heart, and congratulate the people 


of France that they had made that effort to be 
free. Whether successful or unsuccessful; whether 
crowned with triamph or not, I rejoice in the 
present efforts of the French people, and hail the 
spirit that has given them birth. 


1848.] 
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But, if the French people had done nothing more 
than has been stated by the Senator from New 
York, I confess that they would have had no con- 
gratulations from me. When I saw the Senator 
from New York, representing such a constituency 
as that which sent him here, rise to tell us what 
the people of France had done, I thought we should 
hear something worthy of the congratulations of 
freemen. But what is the great feat which he rep- 
resents them as having accomplished? Why, that 
they had dethroned their King, and driven him a 
houseless wanderer, in borrowed vestments, to the 
shores of his hereditary foemen! Sir, is not his- 
tory full of examples of a people goaded by op- 
pression, driven 7 desperation, making energeuc 
efforts to throw off the yoke of their oppressor, 
only that they might become the more willing vic- 
tims of another despot? Is there any cause for 


congratulating France in that alone? Notatall. | 


If the expulsion of a King is all that they have 
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* 
of promoting liberty, but of extending and per- 
petuating the institution of human slavery. As I 
contemplated these things, the conviction seemed 
to force itself upon me, that the indications of our 
success were faint and feeble; that the illustration 
which we were about to give of the capability of 
man for self-government, was to be the same as 
that of other nations which had gone before us; 
and that, after our failure, the hopes of freedom 
would indeed be extinguished forever. Butin the 
dawning of this revolution in France, I behold the 
sun of hope again arise, his beams of golden light 
streaming along the eastern horizon. I am now 
inspired by the hope, that even if we fai! here— 
that even if liberty should be driven from this her 
chosen asylum, the divine principle would still live 
and would find a sanctuary among the peop! of 


| another land; that when our history should have 


accomplished, they shall have no congratulations | 


of mine. They did that much before. They ex- 
pelled Charles the Tenth, and put Louis Philippe 
in his room. If they stopped here, it would ill 
become the American people to offer their congrat- 
ulations. Have the people of France done nothing 
more? Have they merely stripped the King of 
his royal robes, and clothed him in borrowed gar- 
ments? Oh! no. They have done something more 
than that. ‘They have proclaimed great principles 
which lie at the foundation of all human freedom, | 
and by the energy and prompttude of their acuon 
they have given assurance to the world that they 
are sincere In their purposes and in the declarations 
which they have put forth. ‘They have declared 
the great principle of universal sufirage. ‘I'he aris- 


ruled the destinies of France, have been stripped © 


been written, and our tale told, with its sad moral | 
of our faithlessness to liberty, boasting of our love | 
of freedom while we listened, unmoved, to the 
clanking of chains and the wail of the bondmen— | 
even then, in a continent of the Old World, light 
would be seen arising out of darkness, life out of | 
death, and hope out of despair! 

I trust that whether these sentiments are to be | 
imbodied in the resolution or not, that it will be 
acknowledged that enough has been done and more 
than enough to call forth the earnest, sincere, heart- | 
felt congratulations of every American. 

Mr. BUTLER then rose, and was recognized 


_ by the Chair, but yielded to 


Mr. HANNEGAN, who said: Inasmuch as I 


' am placed in or relation to the question now 


| before the bo 


) is- | gentleman who has so courteously 
tocracy of two hundred and forty thousand, which | 


now a voter and acitizen. The chamber of nobles | 


is struck out of existence. 
More than that, they have not stopped to measure 
their ideas of personal, social, civil, and religious | 
liberty by the hues of a man’s complexion! In 
the language inscribed upon the bell which stands 
in the tower of the building where the foundations 
of American liberty were laid, they have proclaim- 
ed ‘‘liberty throughout all the land, and to all the 
inhabitants thereof.’? Compared to that achieve- | 
ment the expulsion of an hundred kings is but as 
the small dust of the balance. Who cares whether 
Louis Philippe landed upon the shores of Engiand, 
clothed in his regal vestments or with the borrowed 
habiliments of a fisherman? What matters it to 
humanity, to liberty, to human progress, that such 
are the fortunes of the fallen King? 
In the history of nations, as of individuals, there 
are crises. There is a moral Rubicon, as well as 
a physical one, to which we may advance, and 
there hesitate, and deliberate, then either crossing 
boldly or receding in dismay. ‘The people of | 


All titles are abolished. | the newspapers with regard to the events that have | 


, | shall accept the floor from the 
yielded it, pro- 


mising to return it to him with Jew’s interest here- | 


t é a after, whenever the opportunity may fortunately || 
of their monopoly of authority, and every man is | 


occur. | will not detain the Senate by entering into 
any details of the events which we have all read in 


recently transpired in France. Itis enough to refer 
the Senator from Connecticut to those details as | 


| furnishing an answer to the objection that nothing | 


, done. 


has been done to warrant congratulations from 


America to France. 


Mr. NILES. The Senator entirely misunder- 
stood me. I said that the resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio went beyond anything that had been || 


Mr. HANNEGAN. I am happy to hear the 


explanation of the Senator, although I still differ | 


| with him in his construction of the resolution. 


The Senator from New Hampshire expressed the |, 
hope that the French people might be enabled to 
persevere even unto the shedding of blood. To 


' that I respond, if it be necessary! But I fervently 


France have come to that perilous and interesting | 


crisis; and if my voice could be heard by the French 
people, | would mingle with my congratulations a | 
note of warning. 1 would tell them that if they 


would be true to themselves—to the hopes of the | 


world—to the destiny of the untold millions that | 
are to follow in their footsteps in succeeding ages, 
I would say to them, see to it that you seal your 
fidelity with your blood before you compromise 
with the spirit of liberty! Let them make no com- 
promise; but let them make clear work of it, and | 


vindicate not only their fidelity, but their consist- | 


ency, carrying out in its true meaning, its full | 
force and in its energetic life, the great principles | 
of the doctrines which they have declared. I have 

sometimes thought, in dwelling upon the history | 
of this Republic—and it has been the common talk | 
of the world that in this land was the last hope of | 
freedom—that when the eye of science had reveal- 

ed in the solitude of the Ocean, the contineni to — 
which the Pilgrims of New England repaired, that | 
they might here, removed from the temptations, | 
oppressions, and luxuries of the Old World, erect | 
the sacred temple of liberty, if the effort failed here, 

it failed forever; that | had seen indications, fear- | 
ful and fatal, that we were departing from the faith | 
of our fathers; that, instead of being true to the | 
first principles of human liberty which we have | 
proclaimed, we were cutting loose from them, and | 
entering upon the adventurous experiment of a | 


trust in God, that not one drop of human blood | 
may flow in this great revolution. 

Mr. HALE. 1 said that I desired the French | 
people might be faithful unto death. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. That of course implies the 
shedding of blood. But I trust that no neck will | 
be brought to the block—that no human misery, || 
but that unmingled human happiness may flow from || 
this great movement. 

And now, sir, it is due to the Senator from Ohio | 
and myself that I should make a brief explanation. 
When the message of the President was communi- | 
cated to us on Monday last, it was, on my motion, | 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
and I then stated to the Senate that it was not my | 
intention to interfere with his resolution. 1 will | 
carry out my purpose in that respect; for although, || 
as the organ of the committee, | reported the reso- 
lutions which have been read this morning, and | 


although I prefer them as they go further in ex- 


pressing my views, yet I will never place myself |, 


In a position in which I can for an instant be sus- 


| pected of public or private treachery. 


I suggested 
to the Senator from Ohio, in the morning on which 
he introduced his resolution, that he had better do | 
it at once. I then committed myself to his resolu- | 
tion, and I shall carry out the committal by any | 
vote which I may be called on to give. The reso- | 
lutions of the Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
indeed, express the same sentiments.and feelings | 
as the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, and | 
entirely accord with resolutions which have been | 
nore by other Senators, amongst them my | 
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nothing more than what fell from the lips, and 
came fresh and warm from the hearts of every day- 
laborer around your Capitol grounds, as he ex- 
changed congratulations, and shook hands with his 
associate on the intelligence of these glorious events, 
My friend from Ohio, however, with characteristic 
boldness—leading, as he always leads worthily, 
when the great principles of human liberty are at 
stake—came forward the moment that the udings 
reached us and gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce sueh a resolution. As the originator, then, 
of this procedure, to him belongs the credit, let 
the details be what they may, of the action which 
the Senate may adopt. And here | may, without 
impropriety, remark, that to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Manevm] is chiefly due the 
credit of the resolutions reported from the commit- 
tee. His valuable suggestions in the committee 
room reduced my share of their preparation to 
little more than that of drafting them. But this is 
of little consequence either to him or to myself. 
Neither of us seek the ‘ bubble reputation’? which 
is to be gained at the point of a resolution. He, I 
know, is above it, and I trust | am. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Baipwiy} 
remarked the other day, that there were no prece- 
dents for this procedure. I think that if be will 
look back to the period of the first revolution in 
France, he will there discover a precedent in the 
conduct of General Washington bimeelf. When 
Louis X VI. communicated to General Washington, 
then President of the United States, the fact that 
he had signed the constitution dictated to him by 
the National Assembly, and that he had given to 
the French people an extension of the elective 
franchise and other privileges before unknown, 
Washington, in a brief message, announced the 
intelligence to Congress, and it was responded to 
in separate resolutions by the two Houses of Con- 
gress, which were transmitted by the President to 
the King of France. When, ata later period, on 
the establishment of a republic, before the downfall 
of Robespierre and Marat, we refrained from trans- 
mitting congratulatory resolutions; the reason, as 
will be fresh in the recollection of Senators, was, 
that we were then in imminent danger of collision 
with France. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Will the Senator allow me 
to inquire whether there be any precedent of a 


| joint resolution of the two Houses of Congress, 


in the name of the American people, requesting 
the President to transmit the resolutton to a foreign 
government? 


Mr. HANNEGAN. 


I know of no instance of 


a joint resolution, but the separate resolutions to 


which I have alluded were of the same import, 
But I frankly confess, that 1 dislike the word 
‘* precedent,’’ when we are engaged in legislating 
on such a subject as this. The reason why no 
precedent has been presented is, that the event 
itself is without precedent. I have indeed heard 
objections urged in high quarters. The distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina has expressed 
his opinion that we had better defer our action. 
These and other objections made to the immediate 
action of the Senate upon these resolutions, I have 
weighed, as I feel they deserve, with the utmost 
seriousness. At one time I was inclined—and so 
expressed myself to the Senator, my friend from 
Ohio—to postpone action until we should hear of 
the actual meeting of the National Assembly; but 
all my subsequent reflectior tends to the conclusion 
that we should at once, and without hesitation, 
tender to the new Republic of France our congrat- 


‘ulations. For the life of me, | cannot see any evi! 


result in the step. No man will contend against it 
as an act of interference with the affairs of others, 
an act that in its remotest consequences can lead 
to our entanglement in European difficultics. It 


| has ever been the custom of nations to exchange 


congratulations upon momentous occasions and 
fortunate results. 

In the history of man there has occurred no more 
signal event than the recent French revolution. It 
is marked all over, at every step, from first to last, 
from the highest to the humblest actor, by a moral 
grandeur that finds its only prototype in the conduct 
of our own Heaven-guided ancestors. When revolts 
occur in kingdoms; when man, lashed to phrensy by 
all the woes of oppression, rises but to strikea single 


riend from New York, (Mr. Drx.] They all im- || blow, and falls from the ignominious scaffold to the 


foreign and aggressive war, not for the purpose |} body public sentiment, and no more. All convey |} uncounted grave; when the chains of the oppressor 
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are thus riveted tighter and ughter; when humanity 
and liberty have been laid together in a common 
grave,—then monarchs have often exchanged con- 
gratu ations 

At this hour, when emancipated France—eman- 
cipated without a crime, without a stain—extends 
her new-born hand, and from her cradle lifts her 
smiling front, gazing at us, shall we pause, celdly 
pause, and give back the look with marble fea- 
tures? ov shall we return the smile, and with our 
heartfelt salutation cheer her to the richer than 
golden harvest? If there was anything in these 
resolutions contrary to the usages of nations, any 
principle at war with the proprieties of interna- 
tional communication, LT should feel bound, from 
this high place, to hesitate and weigh every con- 
trogent result. But I am unable to discover the 
rule or the reason against a national salutation from 
the matron government of republican America to 
the infant government of republican France. It 
is in the name of our people that we send the 
greeting. Itas in obedience to the high behests of 
the ever-active, the hundred-eyed genius of our 
institutions. Wesend toa recognized government 
—recognized by all the foreign officials in France, 
so far as t can Jearn, Our own minister led the 
way I trembled when the first news came, lest 
he should hang back waiting an example. Bat I 
am happy to think he has discharged his duty; he 
went foremost; and if he had not, better for bim, 
far better, that he should never again put his foot 
upon his native land. 

Why shall we not, as representatives of our 
country and her institutions, salute those who are 
airu re ling to imitate us?’ Monarch can salute 
monarch even upon the birth of an infant heir to 
unlimited despotism: shall we falter in a salutation 
to the presence of rauonal liberty? I know the 
doubt, the fearful doubt, that exists in many of the 
greatest minds, even some of the most honored 
fathers that surround me; and I know, too, from 
conversation on all sides, as well as | can learn, 
that doubt can only be expressed by the word so- 
licitude—the deep, deep solicitude with which ma- 
ternal love watches the first steps of the idolized 
boy. Will he stumble? will he fall? The fine- 
turned limbs, the flashing eye, forbid the thought. 
Tie will walk, and walk to noble and vigorous 
manhood! This feeling inspires some misgivings, 
notin the purity of mtention which discloses this 
great struggle, but in the detail which is to seal the 
result. Her National Assembly is, perhaps, too 
numerous, one-fifth the number would have repre- 
sented all the departments, all the interests, of the 
French people, and avoided the dangers of faction 
and tumult, But lt can feel no doubt of the issue; 
the descendants of the consecrated Gironde, united 
with the schools Polytechnique, supported by the 
press and the intelligence of France, will avoid the 
terrible obstacle of the Mountain and the Jacobin 
on their way to regulated, constitutional liberty. 

I trust with abiding confidence in the modera- 
tion, the wisdom, the public virtue, the intellect of 
France. 1 rest, as seated on a rock, upon the 
steady patriotism of the French people, in sustain- 
ing those great intellects who lead the way, point- 
ing to the high destiny of France with all the sub- 
limity of faith, all the fervor of the seer. I dread 
no rising cloud which my friend from Alabama 
{Mr. Bacsy] pictured the other day; [I will not 
fear the baleful cloud of anarchy, lighted from every 
verge by concentric fires, and sweeping on the 
tempest-wings to blast with its thunderbolts the 
new-sprung hopes of freedom and mankind. Perish 
the thought! the prospect shall be lighted only by 
the lambent fire of exultant hope! 

At this hour, the spirit of freedom is on foot 
in lands and amongst people where its faintest 
sighs have been unheard for centuries. Italy—the 
schoolboy’s theme, the land of his golden visions 
and dreams, of Cwsar and of Tacitus—and old 
liberty-loving Germany, are again warmed by the 
celestial flame. Europe is rocked by a moral earth- 
quake. Every successive throe discloses some new 
breathing-place for the subterranean fire, which, 
long suppressed, is bursting with more than vol- 
cante power into the light and the approving pres- 
ence of God. . 

Sir, our example has done all this. The op- 
pressed and famine-stricken of the Old Worid have 
annuclly flocked by thousands for refuge to us, the 
only resting-place for overtasked humanity. They 
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have drunk of the cup which never exhausts; they 
have fed at the board whose necromantic supplies 
are spread with more than ** Bacchanal profusion.” 
They have bowed at the altar of their own God 
unquestioned, and listened to the ministrations of 
his priest undisturbed, They have walked by 
day, and slept by night, in security—the rude latch 
their only guard—and no proud emissary of op- 


pression to wither by his tread the greensward be- , 


tore their humble door. ‘They have found a home 
“Where gods might love to dwell 
And wander with delight, or sit amid 
Its sacred shades !”? 
All this they have written, ship-load after ship- 
load, to those they have left behind; and thus the 
silent and invisible power of the Almighty has 
brought the masses to the aid of the master spirits 
that trom their closets have so long invoked the 
blessings of freedom. But perhaps | wander. I 
will only add, that my vote shall be given with 
heartfelt pleasure at once for these or any similar 
resolutions; and I trast that the vote may be taken 
this day, so that the intelligence may be conveyed 
to France in the Cambria, which sails on Saturday 
next. I am not prepared, however, to stop at 
this. When the National Assembly, which is to 
convene on the 20th of April, shall have closed its 
deliberations by giving to France a consutution 
after our own model, | would go further: | would 
send a solemn embassage—its members composed 
of the snow-crowned and most honored servants 
of our Republic, those who have given the energy 
of long hte to liverty and their country, and whose 
mellow but all-radiant light suil rests upon the 


theatre of action. 1 would send such an embassy, | 


in the name and with the spirit of our people, to 
fraternize with the descendants of those who shed 
their blood on the batide-fields of our Revolution. 
Mr. ALLEN. ‘lhe course of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relauons 
has been just and generous with regard to this 
resolution and the individual who originally sub- 
mitted it, But just and generous as that course 
has been, it has not been more so than all who are 
personally acquainted with that Senator were pre- 
pared to expect. He has said that [ was enuted 
to the honor of originating this movement. Be- 
fore | appropriate that compliment to myself, it is 
just that | should say, thatin submitung that reso- 
juuion, | did no more than I am fully aware many 
other Senators proposed to do, and it was buta 
mere accident which gave mine the priority. It 
so happened—and that will explain the reason why 
I chanced to submit the reso.uuon—that, on the 
20:h day of March, a discussion was in progress 
in the Senate upon a kindred subject, upon a prop- 
osition of creating a mission to the Papal States in 
conformity with the previous recommendation of 
the President. The President had made that re- 
commendation most properly and wisely, because 
he thought, that representing this great nation of 
freemen, it was his duty to take some notice of an 
event which had for its object so large a benefit, 
not only to the people of ltaly, but by its exam- 
ple to the people of ail Europe. He therefore 
recommended that an embassy should be created 
to the head of the Papal Government, and based 
his recommendation upon those salutary changes 


which the head of that Government proposed. 1 _ 


was of opinion that the President acted wisely 
and justly in that recommendation. The House 
of Representatives had manifested the same opin- 


ion by providing for that mission; and when it | 


came here as a portion of a bill submitted to us, it 
became the subject of observation. We received 
intelligence of the French revolution on the 18th 
of March. ‘The Senate not being then in session, 
on the 2Uth, the first day on which the Senate met 
after the news had reached us, the debate upon the 


Papal missivn was pending. In some remarks — 


which | made in support of the mission, carried 
along by the feelings which the recent news of the 
revolution in France had excited, | expressed the 
desire and the hope that Congress would embrace 
some opportunity of expressing the national sym- 
pathy and congratulauons towards France. Hav- 
ing made the observation, I felt it to be my duty 
to follow it up Ly submitting the resoluuon. That 
is the history of the mtroduction of the resolu- 
tion, and it explains the reason why it was offered 


by me and not some one of the several members | 
: of this body who thought alike and entertained the 
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same design. I do not doubt—I cannot doubt—] 
would be ashamed to doubt—that there could be 
| in point of fact any diversity of feeling in the Sey. 
ate of the United States on so great an event as 
that which has occurred in France. Men may 
doubt as to the proper form in which it behooves 
us to speak to the French people, and doubt with 
great propriety. But as to the principle itself, of 
the obligation which our position imposes upon us 
to speak a word of encouragement and convratu- 
lation to the French people, | believe there can be 
no diversity of sentiment whatever. IL deem j, 
proper that in all the circumstances I should make 
this statement. Preferring the brief, concise form 
which I gave the resolution, | shall, of course, vote 
against any amendment of it. 

Mr. DOWNS. When I yielded the floor the 
other day to the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, | expressed the de- 
sign of making a few additional remarks on the 
subject before the Senate, when an opportunity 
should be presented of doing so. But there seeis 
to be a general desire to take the question without 
further debate, and certainly I should refrain from 
saying a single word, if 1 could consult my own 
feclings alone. 1 can hardly do so, however, with 
propriety in the circumstances in which | am 
placed, as | had promised to submit some docu- 
ments recently received from France. | shail at 
all events be very brief, concurring, as IL do, with 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, that the vote ought to be taken to- 
day, and promptly. The rorm of the resolution 
is, it seems to me, of little importance. Fer my- 
| self, | am equally satisfied with either. While [ 

admire the first on account of its simplicity and 

brevity, nding nothing in its language to criticise, 

sull, since the President’s message has been sub- 
mitted, and the question comes in a more formal 

manner from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

there seems to be some propriety in adopting the 

more formal resolution. As I have remarked, 

however, lam indifferent as to what form the reso- 
lution may assume, hoping that all discussion on 
minor points will be waived, and that the Senate 
will act promptly. 

I regard this French revolution as one of the 
most extraordinary events in the world’s history. 
| We have seen revolutions in France before, and 

we have seen them in other lands; but according 
to my recollection, I have neither read in ancient 
history, nor witnessed in modern times, anything 
like this event. We have seen a king clothed 
, with almost despotic power—surrounded by large 
armies—with the city of Paris so fortified that it 
was supposed to be impregnable, and secure from 
any assault from within or without—no one seem- 
| ing to doubt that, during the life of Louis Philippe, 
disturbance was impossible—immediately after an 
| election which had secured a majority for the King 
of upwards of one hundred,—in the face of all these 
things, two short days sufficed to hurl him from 
power, and drive him in ignominious flight to the 
shores of a neighboring kingdom. Nor was there 
any particularly overt act of tyranny to excite the 
| people to rebellion. In the full tide of his success, 
the people rise against the King, and in a marvel- 
ously brief period, with little disturbance, lite 
_ loss of life, little disorder, they demolish the Gov- 
ernment which he had reared with such craft and 
pains, and take measures for the erection of a re- 
public in its stead. This certainly does seem most 
extraordinary. But when we come to examine the 
character of the French people, and the structure 
of French society, the intelligence and capacity 
for the enjoyment of freedom which characterize 
that people, our astonishment will be diminished. 
Louis Philippe has had the reputation of a wise 
_ prince—and perhaps he was entitled to it—but he 
made one fatal mistake, and to it he owes his 
downfall. He thought he was safe because he had 
a majority in the Chambers, and an army of some 
three hundred thousand men. He imagined that 
he had the people completely under his control. 
Here was his mistake. I have been very much 


struck, sir, in contrasting the policy for some years 
past of the French and English Governments. 
he history of British legislation, for some years 
past, has been a history of popular concession. 
‘he Government has yielded to the demand for 

_ reform and the growing intelligence of the people. 
‘| Catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, mu- 
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nicipal reform, free trade—all these have been con- 
cessions yielded to the people by a monarchical 
Government. That Government has had discre- 
tion enough to see that it ought to yield; and its 
sagacity in yielding to the people has saved it from 
destruction. In France the policy has been en- 
tirely different. The legislative bodies have beeu 
composed of office-holders, the tools and ministers 
of the King; and obstinately resisting any conces- 
sions to the people, the Government has persisted 
in opposing the demands for reform, till the peo- 


ple, taking the work into their own hands, have | 


pulled the Government to pieces, and now set 
about the construction of a system of free institu- 
tions. 

This revolution is not to be compared to that of 
1798; a great change has come over France since 
that period, It was intimated here, in an early part 
of this debate, that France had failed in her former 
revolutions. [ read her history differently. I 
know that there was much to weep over in her 
first revolution, but she emerged from that scene 
of horror better than she was before. And the 


empire, with all its tyranny, under the direction of | 


that extraordinary man who held the reins of 
power, contributed sull more to improve her social 
condition. It was then that the barriers were bro- 
ken down which formerly existed between the 
people and the aristocracy. 
more equal distribution of property took place. 
And the second revolution was a sull greater im- 
ee With these lessons before them, | 
1 


tempt, will be entirely successful, and fulfill all 
the wishes of the friends of France and liberty 
throughout the world. For myseif, | have no 
doubt of their success. The ex-King himself seems 
to have abandoned all hope of the restoration of 


It was then thata | 


ope that the people of France, in this third at- | 


monarchy to France. He hasexpressed in hismem- | 


orable declaration, to which the gentleman from 
New York has referred, his deliberate conviction 
that France must be a republic. 

The prompt adhesion of the new government 
made by the highest officers of the army and of the 
navy and by the clergy, presents gratifying evi 


dence of the strength and vitality of republican | 


feelings in France. The revolution of 1792 might 
be said to be a revolution against the authority of 
the church, nay, against Christianity itself, as well 
as against kingly power. But in the present move- 
ment I rejoice to recognize that spirit of venera- 
tion for religion which is one of the surest safe- 


guards of social order and good government. The | 
bishops of Paris and Lyons, and other high digni- | 


taries of the church, have concurred most fully and 
freely in the great movement for liberty. ‘hose 
who are little acquainted with Catholic countries 
and the influence of the clergy, can scarcely appre- 
ciate the importance of this revolution. I have lived 
among them, and know how much influence they 


exercise, making the people humane and benevo- | 


| eftect. 
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| entirely useless. 


of women of all classes —for the houses were all iiluminated. 
Make yourself perfectly easy; I cannot certainly be suspect- 
ed of enthusiasm, but I assure you Lean’t help admiring the 
moral sentiment which pervades this entire population. 

Just imagine to your-elf the men who had recently car- 
ried the ‘Tuileries by assault, aud then in possession of the 
city, retiring peaceably to their homes, nevther more turbu 
lent or elated, and only taking with them the urms which they 
had won. Truly it was a sublime spectacle, with which I 
Was inost protuundly moved. My advice is for you to re- 
main in America as jong as your business requires, neither 
alter your labors or projects, and continue zealously your 
system ofexchange. The country is still the same, and wail 
profit by your exertions, Whatever may be its form ot gov- 
ernment. Youare there our surest and best guarantee, and 
we here have nothing to fear; butil, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, we should be at all uncasy, the protection of the most 
republican mantle will stll be with us: Tneed only to invoke 
your name to obtain itimmediately. You know this as weil 
as I do.” 

“ Paris, March 8, 13848. 

‘* Believe me, the proclamation of the republic has raised 
you here ten ells. You already know, perhaps, that not only 
the American minister, but all the Americans now in Paris, 
have waited upon and congratulated the Provisioual Gov- 
ernment. ‘Ubis double compliment bas bad an adinirable 
Never has there been so much anxiety to draw 
closer the alliance, [ sould rather say the fraternity, with 
the United States. Do not think of returning before your 
labors are terminated, Continue your meritorious work 
amoug the Americans, Which will be your highest gloiy. 
France will secoud you with more zeal than ever. 

“Do not give yourself the least uneasiness. Paris never 
Was more quiet than at present, and personal security never 
more cared for. Lt requires really an effort of memory to 
recollect that there Was a revolution last week, aud that a 
miserable semblance of mouarchy has been done away. 
The ouly difficulty at presentis, a little timidity in the money 
market, Which will net last long. I know a noble French- 
man Who is about to invest toree millions Of francs jaa 
banking house, amply secured. My dcar friend, we have a 
right to say with pride, that no republic ever gave a nobler 
example of pat iotisin. Adieu. We drank yesteiday (Shrove 
Tuesday) your health. ‘there is noone who does notiong to 
see you, but there is no One Who will vot make the saeriiice, 
and encourage you not to abandon, but to persevere in the 
noble aims which we all know are worthy of you.” 


Here is also an extract from the letter of a lady 
relating to the same subject: 

“Surove Tuespay. 

* Your welcome letter arrived on the memorable day of 
the great barricades. We were all closely housed, shutters 
closed, for fear of some accident, which, by the by, was 
We feared, as the peopie were marching 


| towards the barriers, they migit break the windows ; but 


they had no such tutention—they were going very quietly to 
liberate the prisoners contined tor debt—and we were de- 


, lighted and amused to see the people liberated—some with 
, a littde bundle in their hands, some in their slippers, (not 
| having bad time to put on their shoes,) marching gaily and 
|, rapidly, as if fearing their liberty might be again restrained. 

} Don’t believe any exaggerated accuunts you may hear. | 


assuie you Paris las uever been more tranquil than at this 


| moment’? 


lent, soothing and tempering their violence of dis- | 


position. 
of the revolution in France. IL believe it will be 
successful. It may take some time, but with the 
union of the masses of the people with the wealthy 


I have no fears then, sir, for the result | 


classes of the country, and with the cooperation | 


and assistance of all, with the acquiescence of the 
nobility, with the approval of the royal family 
themselves, | certainly think that if there could be 
any doubt about the result of this revolution, this 


would afford us a strong assurance of a favorable | 


termination. 


I shall not take up the time of the Senate by | 


referring to the numerous accounts of this great 
event which we have seen in the public prints. 
But | have been favored with two extracts from let- 


ters from private individuals, speaking of the occur- | 


rences which took place in Paris. 
1 think, will enable us to form a better judgment 
of these occurrences than the more formal accounts 
that we have seen. Here is an extract from a let- 


ter of a gentleman residing in Paris to his friend | 


In this country: 
“Paris, February 25, 1848. 

“T assure you that our quarter lias been pertecUy quiet, 
even during the two days of fighting. We scarcely heard a 
dozen gun shots ; 
feude joie. Atthis time (eight o’clock in the morning) peace 
is completely restored. Last evening Mr. G. (a priest) came 
from his father’s in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, crossing the 
city through the streets and public squares which had been 
the scenes of action through the day, and he only saw per- 


and those were fired after the victory, asa | 


sons quietly promenading, and among them a large number | 


Now, when within one week after scencs of this | 


kind have taken place, and such moderation, quiet, 


_and regularity are observed, can anybody doubt 


_ See no cause to doubt or hesitate. 
| Success is certain. 
proceedings hitherto is a suflicient guarantee that | 


| the fitness of the people and their capability to es- 


1 
I believe their 
The whole account of their 


tablish a government that will be permanent? 


such will be the case. I cannot doubt, therefore, 
fur a moment the propriety of passing this resolu- 
uion. 


in time to go by this steamer; and | do hope now 
that there will be no further delay. 
Mr. DAYTON. 


_make a speech upon this resolution; but I should 


have been much better satisfied if the Senator who 


introduced it, or the committee from which it in | 


| part emanates, had been content that it should 


have laid over for a month, as originally proposed; 
that is, until the first or second Monday in May 
next, | trust | am not wanting in ail those kind, 
generous feelings which have been so well express- 


_ed by Senators; but it seems to me as though we 


These extracts, || 


were giving way too much to the current of pop- 
ular sentiment. ‘The Senator from Indiana, in the 
course of his remarks, referred to the fact, that the 
very day-laborers about the Capitol were shaking 


| hands and felicitating themselves when the news 


of the revolution was received. It appears to me, 
sir, that the American Senate is engaged very 
much in the same way. As individuals, we may do 
it—but as legislators, men acting under heavier 
and deeper responsibilities, it seems to me that we 


should weigh well each step that we take in this | 


matter. 
If there ever was a season when we, the model 


republic, as we glory in calling ourselves to the 


world, should be cautious as to what we do, it is 


1 am sorry that it has been delayed so long. | 
1 wished very much that it could have been passed | 


It is no part of my purpose to | 
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history conveying more wisdom to posterity than 
the last and parting address of Washington, when 
he told us to beware of entangling ourselves with 
European polities, 1 admit that this is not an en- 
tanglement within the letter, but itus at least within 
the spirit and meaning of the words of the great 
Father of his Country. I do not mean to say that 
we may not, under certain circumstances, express 
our sympathy with any nation in Europe. We 
may do so in the language of this resolution, mean 
what it may, for | hardly know what is meant by 
consolidation of liberty. But, sir, | want first to 
be sure that the Government does consolidate {:b- 
ertv. I want to have at least a reasonable assu- 
rance that when the Government we are about to 
congratulate shall be sought after, our minister will 
not have to make a return of non est inventus. ‘he 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire tells us 
that he would not wait until the child attains to ma- 
turity before he tenders his congratulations. Nor 
I, sir; but IL would wait until the child is bern. 
France is enciente, only; whether a child will be 
born, or France have a miscarriage, is a thing to 
be hereafter determined. Sir, there is no govern- 
ment now in France to whom we can tender our con- 
gratulations. We are tendering them to the now 
Government of France, not to a government that 
is to be, but to the Provisional Government. What 
is that Government?) What do we mean by Pro- 
visional Government? [ask it in all seriousness. 
It has the name of government, but we cannot re- 
gard itas one. Wath great respect | say it is no 
government. Its decrees are no decrees. lis laws 
ure no laws. Its official agents are the creatures, 
We cannot shut 
our eyes to this fact. Flere is a government which 
puts down the old state of things to-day, aud sets 
up a new state of things to-morrow. By whose 
It is done by the people of Paris. 
Who are the people of Paris? 1 mean legaliy, and 
as compared with the thirty millions of the French 
people. It is idle, sir, L say with great respect, 
to look upon this species of de facto power which, 
for the tune being, keeps a kind of order in Paris— 
it is idle, I say, to look upon it as an existing gov- 
ernment which should receive our congratulations ? 


, And permit me to say that the official agents of 


this quasi government feel by whata slight tenor 
they hold their places. A mob has put down a 
monarchy yesterday, and has raised a republic to- 
day. They gave life to Lamartine yesterday, they 
may give death to Lamartine to-morrow. ‘The 
whole course of action of the agents of this French 


| revolution show that they appreciate the position 


(in which they stand, 


| this Government, 


The Senator from New 
Hampshire has spoken of something for which 
they are specially entuled to the congratulations of 
I again say, sir, that this very 


| thing is but carrying outa mere popular sentiment. 


The manumission which is accomplished by the 
mere stroke of a pen is an action too sudden to 
be relied on. Such vast changes, reforms if you 
choose to call them so, are not be consummated in 
a day, and attended with no evil consequences. 
Again, sir, if we examine the progress of this quasi 
government, we see it pandering to the passivus of 
the populace—we see it raising the wages of labor, 
opening the baker’s shops to feed the hungry. 
‘these are not the ordinary functions of govern- 
ment. We see it redeeming pledges from the 


| pawnbrokers with the funds of the government, 


converting the ‘Tuileries into a poorhouse, and 
confiscating the property of the royal family. Can 
a conservative people like ours be mistaken as to 
the tendency of these things? The very men who 
are now legislating thus feel that they hold their 
ower at the frail tenure of the will of a mob. 
They feel that they must pander to that mob if 


| they would maintain the position they hold. Why, 


sir, | say it with great respect for those intelligent 
high-minded gentlemen who now hold a species of 
quasi power—they have done the best they can— 
but do you call this body of men a government—a 
government to make laws? Whence comes their 
authority? And it is to this self-styled govern- 
ment, to this child in embryo, that we are to tender 
our congratulations. Sir, they show their want 
of confidence in the stability of their government 
themselves. And there are other indications which 


| show that it has no security for its stability. The 


French funds at one time went down to twenty- 


now. ‘There is, perhaps, no paragraph in our past || five per cent. And this meeting which is to be 
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held on the 20th of the present month, what is it 
to be? A meeting of nine hundred men elected by 
a community who never elected representatives be- 
fore. Part of them will come from Algeria. There 
will be some fifteen or sixteen Algerines. Sir, I 
speak it with great respect, but when we recollect 
that this great body of men, enough to form a mob 
of themselves, are to be elected by a peoplé who 
have had no experience in these matters, I cannot 
help distrusting the action of that convention. At 
all events, let it be as able, pure, patriotic as it 
may, | wonld, for one, prefer at least that we should 
wait calmly and deliberately until we shall have 
seen the matured action of the convention. And 
if they give a constitution to France having upon 
it the face and lineaments of our own, I will tender 
to them the hand of good fellowship and congratu- 
lation. Str, our minister under the circumstances 
has perhaps done his duty. He has done enough. 
It seems to me, I speak it with great respect, that 
it would be more wise, more statesmanlike to wait 
the development of events. What is done by a 
government should be done at least decently and 
in order. J consider that a month, more or less, 
will not diminish the value of our congratulations 
to the French Government; and I do hope that 
when these congratulations shall be tendered, we 
shall find there a government to receive them. I 
repeat that [ have no intention to commit myself 
to any particular course upon this subject, but it 
seems to me that the whole current of debate is 
certainly running in one direction. It appears to 
me wiser to await the result of events, and if suc- 
cess crown their efforts, then it will be time for 
us to tender our congratulations. It will then give 
me great pleasure to vote for such a resolution; 
but if Lam pressed to vote now, I most respect- 
fully decline voting for the resolution, because I 
vote without knowledge, without light, at least 
such a light as would be satisfactory to illuminate 
my mind in regard to the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON said: As I can see no good 
reason for the postponement of the resolutions of 
congratulation to anne introduced by the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] and those 
introduced by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I shall vote for the action of the Senate upon 
them at once. 

What shall we gain by delay? The principal, 
indeed the only reason for it, urged by Senators 
over the way, 18, that the convention is to meet on 
the 20th of the present month, and that we should 
therefore wait until the result of its deliberations 
shall be known, so that we may judge how far, the 
efforts of the French people to establish a republi- 
can government will be successful. That this is de- 
sirable [readily admit. But if we should withhold 
the expression of our congratulations until France 
shall have fully sueceeded, she would scarcely need 
our sympathies, nor would it reflect much credit 
upon us to tender them. The organization of a 
republican government is not the work of a day or 
amonth. It may, and perhaps will require years, 
for the people of France to establish a government, 
which will exhibit to the world the evidences of 
permanence and stability. The transition from 
monarchy to her present attitude has indeed taken 
place, with a rapidity which is at once wonderful 
and sublime. But to ensure success for the ex- 
periment, much is yet to be done. A constitution 
is to be framed and adapted to the character, ge- 
nius, and condition of the people of France. An- 
cient prejudices and customs are to be overcome, 
long-established forms to be remodelled, well-settled 
social habits to be obliterated, and, in a word, the 
entire mass of the population to be indoctrinated 
in the great principles of self-government, and 





The French Revolution—Debate. 
der all the difficulties and embarrassments of colo- 
nial dependence. They nerved their arm in the 
struggles of the Revolution. They fired the patri- 
otism and guided the councils of the convention 
which framed our Constitution. Our Government 
is the wisest in its provisions, the most symmetri- 
cal in its proportions, and, in all respects, the best 
calculated to preserve liberty, of any that is record- 
ed on the pages of history. Thus far it has proved 


RESSIONAL GLO 


most successful, and its machinery has operated | 


with beautiful harmony. Yet, sir, we ourselves 


characterized it, for more than fifty years, as an | 


experiment. The nations of Europe still consider 
itas an experiment, and are fondly dreaming, that 
it will, at last, prove to be, but a splendid failure. 
Can it be expected, then, that France, under cir- 


_cumstances so much less favorable, shall succeed 
in a few short weeks or months? For many long 


' brace of despotism. 


| he desires, would be to defer our congratulations | 


| he recognized the existence of the new government, | 


fused into a harmonious and well-regulated organi- || 


zation. Can all this be accomplished within the | 
time appointed for the meeting of the French con- | 


vention? ‘They have not the light of experience 
to illamine their path; they can only see that 
which ts reflected from our Government, and that, 
at so remote a distance, that it will afford them but 
partial assistance. 
was established under circumstances far more 
favorable to success, than those by which the peo- 


ple of France are surrounded. ‘The principles of 


freedom, on which it is based were planted on this 
soil by the Pilgrim fathers. They grew with the 
growth, and strengthened with the strength of the 


Why, sir, our Government || 


' this time. 


‘of the French people. 


generations, France has been accustomed to view 
monarchy as, by * Divine right,” the only legiti- 
mate form of government. The habits of the 
people, their social organization, their modes of 
thought and feeling, have all borrowed their cast 
and impress from the institutions of royalty, and 


they have been taught to regard, as disloyal, the | 
very idea of self-government. Their condition dif- | 
fers from ours in another important respect. We | 
were separated by the wide ocean from all other | 
governments, and were therefore, free from their in- || 


termeddling and jealousies. But France is flanked 
on all sides by despotic governments, who feel no 
sympathy with her in her struggles, but who would 
rather rejoice to see her relapse back into the em- 
Under these circumstances, [ 
repeat, it cannot be supposed, that, in a few months 


she can present to the world an organized repub- | 


lic, dispensing all the blessings of happiness and 
well-regulated freedom. It seems to me, there- 
fore, Mr. President, that, to delay as long as is ad- 
vocated by the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Dayron,] so far from securing the object which 


to a time, when France will not need them, and it 
would be no credit to us to tender them. Hence, 


if it be proper for our Government, in any event, | 
to give any expression, in relation to the attitude | 
which France has assumed, there is no controlling | 


reason why, that expression should be delayed, or 
why, it should not be given at once. 

Is it proper, then, that this Government should 
tender its congratulations, on the occasion under 
consideration? Upon the first introduction of 


these resolutions, | did entertain some doubt on | 


this point; that is to say, my judgment did not 
fully second the warm impulses of my heart. That 
doubt rested upon the fact, that we had no official 
information of the great events which have burst so 
suddenly upon the world. The accounts which we 
had then received from France, were such only, as 
had reached us through the medium of the public 


press. We had not, at that time, been officially in- | 


formed that anything had transpired. 1, therefore, 
doubted whether it fully comported with the dig- 
nity of this Government, to take cognizance of 
events of this character, upon mere newspaper in- 
telligence. But, sir, that doubt, whether well 
founded or not, (and I am disposed to think it was 
not,) is entirely removed by the message of the 
President, communicating the official action of Mr. 
Rush, and its approval by the Executive, by which 


and tendered the sympathies and good wishes of 
the American people. That message and accom- 
panying documents have been referred to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations, and that committee | 


has reported upon them. Thus far, then, our 


Government is committed to the sentiments ex- | 


pressed in these resolutions; the subject is before 
us in proper official form; and the question assumes 
a new and more forcible aspect. Before the receipt 


| of this message, the resolutions stood entirely on 


their own merits; that is to say, they presented 


the isolated question of the propriety of their pas- 


sage; and their rejection could have received no 
other interpretation by the civilized world, than 


that of a doubt of the propriety of passing them at | 
But now, their rejection will operate as | 
a censure upon the conduct of Mr. Rush; and to | 


censure him, would amount well-nigh to a censure 


Senate is prepared for no act, which might even be 


people of the colonies. ‘They animated them un- | tortured into such a construction. I trust, also, 
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that this message will produce the same effect upon 
the mind of the honorable Senator from Connect). 
cut, [Mr. Batpwin,] and upon the minds of those 
/who agree with him, that it has upon my own: 
for his leading objection to the resolutions was. 
that it was the province of the Executive to take 
the initiative in proceedings of this character. Tha; 
has now been done. The only question then js 
do we really feel in our heart the sentiments ex. 
pressed in these resolutions? Do we rejoice at the 
creation of a republic on the ruins of a monarchy 
in France? If we have those feelings, we have the 
| unquestionable right to express them here or else. 
| where; and if both Houses of Congress concur in 
them, we may imbody them into the form of res- 
. olutions, and offer them to France, to cheer her jy, 
her hour of trial, and to evince the deep solicitude 
| of the American people in behalf of the cause of 
republican liberty. And can there be a doubt that 
/such are the feelings and wishes of the people? 
| What mean these public gatherings? What mean 
'the almost unanimous expressions of the press, 


| throughout the wide extent of our country? They 
' are but the echoes of the popular voice. 


lam sure the American || 


But the honorable Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Dayton] entertains doubts as to the proprie- 
ty of passing these resolutions on another ground. 
He says it was the farewell advice of Washington, 
that we should avoid all interference with Euro- 
pean politics, and adheré strictly to the policy of 
non-intervention. It is true, sir; and the same 
| policy was promulgated again, in a form more au- 

thentic, by Mr. Monroe, in 1823, when he pro- 

claimed, that any attempt, on the part of European 

nations, to extend their system of monarchy to the 

States of this continent, would be regarded in no 
| other light, than as the exhibition of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States. This policy 
thus proclaimed has received the sanction of all 

arties in the United States; and [| hazard nothing 
in asserting, that it is considered fixed and unalter- 
able. I, therefore, am disposed to acquiesce with 
| that Senator, in maintaining it to its fullest extent. 
| It does not become us to interfere with the political 
affairs of other nations. The golden rule 1s appli- 
cable; we should do unto others, as we would, they 
should do unto us. If we will not tolerate inter- 
meddling with us, we must not intermeddle with 
others. But will the passage of these resolutions 
‘be a violation of this rule of action? That is 
the question. I think not. With whom is France 
contending? Is she at war with any other Pow- 


er? Is any nation opposing her efforts to change 
her form of government? No, sir, none; nor 
has any a right to oppose. It is purely an 
affair of her own. It is purely a civil revolution. 
With us it is a fundamental doctrine, * that it is the 
‘right of the people to alter or abolish their form 
| © of government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
| ‘ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as 


‘to them shall seem most likely to effect their safe- 
” 


| 
| 
| 
! 


| ty and happiness.” The people of France are 
| but exercising this great right which, for the ben- 
| efit of mankind, was established x? the struggles 
| of our Revolution of Independence. We, therefore, 
do not interfere with the politics or relations of any 
nation, by adopting the resolutions under consid- 
eration. We do not take sides with France against 
any antagonist Powers. No, sir; it isa contest 
between the people of France and monarchy—a 
contest between tyranny and freedom, despotism 
and republicanism. In sympathizing with France, 
and tendering to her our congratulations, we do 
/not depart from our true atjitude of neutrality, 
violate no principle of our Government, nor com- 
mit ourselves to any line of policy for the future, 
in relation to that nation. All that can be said is, 
(and who will not glory in it?) that, in a mighty 
struggle between the principles of liberty and those 
of oppression, we take sides with the former against 
the latter. It seems to me, therefore, that the ap- 
prehensions of the honorable Senator are not found- 
ed on a just view of the question which these reso- 
lutions present to the Senate. 

In relation to the two sets of resolutions whichfare 
now under consideration, I shall feel it my duty, 
to prefer those which were —— by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The objection which 
has‘been made to the phraseology of the first reso- 
lution of the Senator from Ohio, {[Mr. ALLEN,] has 

| no influence upon my mind. [ allude particularly 
‘'to the words ‘consolidate liberty.’’ To such 


| 
! 
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verbal criticism, I pay no more respect, than that 
which is due to the literary taste of gentlemen who | 
may think proper to indulge in this exercise. But 
there is an assertion of fact, in this resolution of 
the Senator from Ohio, which I should be pleased 
to see modified; and it is this: the congratula- 
tions of the American people are hereby tendered 
to the people of France, upon their ‘* success,’ in | 
their recent efforts to consolidate liberty, &c. 1. 
prefer the phraseology of the resolution of the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Relations, because more strictly 
in conformity with the existing state of things. In | 
that, we congratulate the people of France on their | 
success thus far. Now, it is true, thata provisional 
government has been organized, that it has decreed | 
arepublican form of government, and ordered a 
convention of delegates of the people to assemble, 
to carry that decree into execution. This provi- | 
sional government has been recognized by the Uni- 
ted States and other Powers. But the great work 
of framing a constitution, and setting the political 
machinery in motion, is yet to be done. Itis,there- 
fore, more strictly correct to say, that France has 
thus far succeeded, than that she has actually suc- 
ceeded, in establishing a republican form of gov- 
ernment. But while 1 prefer the resolutions of the 
committee, yet [ can very cheerfully vote for those 
of the Senator from Ohio, if the motion now pend- 
ing, to substitute the former for the latter, should | 
not meet the views of the Senate. I think it due, | 
however, to the deliberation which should charac- | 
terize the action of the Senate of the United States, | 
that caution should be used, not to employ language | 
which conveys more than is strictly consistent with | 
facts as they exist. 
It is said, that if we congratulate, it may afford | 
a pretext for Russia, Prussia, and Austria to abuse | 
and discourage, and, perhaps, oppose. But will | 
they nut do this in any event, so soon as they may 
believe their interests or the cause of despotism 
require it? Will they be restrained by our silence? 
Can they gaze with approbation or unconcern upon 
the heavings of a great political voleano, whose 
throes may subvert every throne in Europe? No, 
sir; whenever they shall feel themselves in danger 
by the conviction that France is likely to succeed, 
their murmurings will be stirred; and I shall be 
most agreeably disappointed, if all Europe be not 
involved in bioody revolutions. Under these cir- | 
cumstances, I feel that France will gain infinitely 
more by our congratulations than by our silence. 
It will encourage the hearts of her people, and 
make them feel that, while surrounding monarchies 
secretly desire their failure, yet we, the model Re- 
public of the globe, sympathize in their every effort, 
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lime in their motion, bearing before them all oppo- 
sition. It is the people, struggling for the rights 
of the people; and, sir, where is the power on 
earth that can bring successful resistance to thirty- 
six millions of freemen, animated and fired by the 


invincible resolve to shake off the fetters of oppres- | 


sion? Monarchs may growl and snarl—Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria may look with fearful impa- 
tience upon the scene, and old England in her 
heart may contemplate it with scorn; but, sir, this 
movement in France will awaken such a sensation 
in the popular heart of all Europe, that these Pow- 
ers will be busily employed, in bracing their own 


thrones, against the convulsions of this political | 


earthquake. 


But, sir, there is another remarkable feature in | 


this revolution, which inspires me with strong 
hope of its ultimate success: that is, the spirit with 
which it has, thus far, been conducted. 
else, in the history of the world, can you find a 


Where | 


solitary example, of a revolution carried on with | 


the rapidity with which this has been accomplished, 


which has been attended with so little bloodshed, | 


- so little violence, so little rapine, so little plunder, 
|. 80 little robbery, so little insubordination? 


Look- 


ing alone to the great and noble end in view—their 
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making known the generous sentiments by which they are 
animated. in the new era upon which we are entering, tie 
priests will not be wanting in their duty towards them. 
‘They will see that rel\gion and the priests are the truc, the 
best friends of the people. L.’Apee Ponouert, Priest.” 
The moral which is conveyed by this graphic 
letter is one of the deepest interest, and cannot fail 
to sustain well-founded hope that a people obedi- 
ent to such reverence for religion, in an hour of 
such excitement, will succeed in their high and 
noble purposes. It is a matter of sincere congrat- 
ulation that the Catholic church, which is the pre- 
vailing church of France, fully acquiesces in the 
new state of things, and lends its mighty influence 
to the cause of free principles. The following 
manifesto from Count de Montalembert, as an ex- 
position of the attitude of the Catholics of France 
towards the new order of things, is deeply inter- 
esting in this connection. I find it also in the 
Baltimore Sun, as taken from the Paris Univers: 
‘In the midst of a revolution, the chureh remains stand- 
ing, immortal as truth, liberty, and justice. Under the Re- 


public, as underthe Mowarchy, we must defend, love, and 
serve religious liberty. We ought, we can, and we will. 


' We have tor pledges of it, on the one side, the unanimous 


emancipation from the thraldom of royal oppres- | 
sion—the French people, in the utmost fury of | 
their excitement, had scrupulous regard to the | 


rights of property, the claims of helpless inno- 
cence, and the obligations of humanity. Are peo- 
ple mad, who are governed by a spirit like this? 


Shall they be called * an infuriated mob,” blinded | 


by rage? 


Sir, if they were mad, there was a | 


method in their madness, and a high unity of de- | 


sign in all their actions, which exhibit the inspira- 
tion that fired their bosoms in the cause of liberty. 
I will call the attention of the Senate to one 
striking fact, illustrative at once, of the origin and 
operation of the spirit to which I have referred. 


It has also been alluded to by the Senator from | 


It is the fact, that, 
amidst the most intense excitement of the people, 
they were not forgetful of the claims of religion, or 
of the deference due to its ministers, I hold in my 


hand an authentic account, published in the Balt- 
_more Sun of the 3d instant, of the treatment re- 


ceived by a priest, when it was necessary for him 
to make his way along the crowded streets of 
Paris. It proves the presence of a power, which, 
though invisible, is exercising a potential and salu- 
tary influence upon the minds of the people. But 


_ the statement speaks for itself, and I beg leave to 
| read it to the Senate: 


and rejoice in every step of their progress. I! 


The fear has been expressed by some gentle- 
men, that the whole movement would be a failure. 
Judging from the past, the opinion has been enter- | 
tained, that France might either pass under the | 
yoke of a military despotism, or elaeen again into | 
the embraces of monarchy. It is certainly possible 
that one or the other of these results may occur. 
We cannot penetrate the veil of the future, and 
predict the fate of the people of France. But, sir, 
whether success or defeat awaits them, I, for one, | 
am prepared to express our sympathy for, and 
tender our congratulations to them, for the very | 
effort which they have made. It is a noble effort | 
—noble in the feelings in which it originated, and | 
noble in the end which it seeks to accomplish. It 
is prompted by the love of liberty—devotion to the | 
principles of freedom. It seeks the formation of a 
reeuhliiah government on the ruins of fallen mon- | 
archy; it aims at the elevation of the masses, from 
the degradation of vassals, to the dignity of free- | 
men. 

But, sir, there are many features in the late revo- 
lution calculated to inspire us with sanguine hope 
of its ultimate success. ‘The manner in which the 
revolution had its origin is highly encouraging. 
It did not spring from the machinations of a few 
ambitious leaders, seeking their own aggrandize- 
ment, by appeals to the prejudices and passions of | 
the populace. It is not the offspring of infuriated | 
and Jawless faction. But it is the spontaneous | 
movement of the people. It is not the angry surges | 
of the ocean which are dashed to pieces by the | 
fury of the element that puts them in motion, but |, 
rather the mighty ground swell, whose heaving | 
billows originate in the profound depths of popular |, 
feeling and sentiment, at once irresistible and sub- :i 


RELIGION DURING THE RevoLuTION.—The following in- 
teresting letter appears in the ‘* Univers:”’ 

‘© Sin: My conscience will not permit me to leave the 
following facts without publicity: On Thursday, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, | left, in the costume of an ecclesi- 


asticythe quarter of the Madaleine, to which I had been | 


called for the disckarge of my duty. IL hoped toreturn tomy 
dwelling in the Rue Pot de Fer by the Place de Concorde, 


| but the crowds of people why occupied that place, and the 
| constant discharge of fire-arms at the time, obliged me to go | 


| turning towards me, cried ‘ Down with the priests.’ 
| diately he was stopped by his comrades, who all cried out, 


up the Rue de Rivoli. I passed along the Rue de Rohan, 
the Place du Palais Royal, the Rue de Valois, and twenty 
other streets, as far as the quarticr Saint Martin, torced to 
tuin to the right and to the left, and frequently to return 
back by the way [ came. [ had to clear fifty barricades. 
At the entrance of the Rue du Reposoir, Place des Victories, 
I addressed myself with confidence to the men of the people 
who guarded the barricades. One of them replied, ‘ Fear 
not, Monsieur ? Abbe, you are in safety in the midst of us.’ 
Then, conducting me to the barricades, he said to. his comn- 
rades, in a loud voice, ‘Honor to religion—respect the 
priests. 


respect with which the victorious people treat religion; and, 


| on the other, the firm resolution expressed by the Provisional 


Government to maintain the free exercise of all religions. 
We have, besides, the example of the United States: the 
French Republic cannot be less just, less liberal, less intetli 

gent. than the American one, particularly when the question 
relates to faith, conscience, and family. In this change, so 
great and so unexpected, we, Cathohe above all, have noth- 
ing to change: our rights, our duties, our interests, remain 
the same. The colors which we have planted outside, and 
above all, political opinions, are intact. We have not waited 
until this day to profess the worship of sacred liberty—to 
declare war onall kinds of oppression and false hood—to pro- 
claim that the Catholic cause, such as we have always 
defended it, was not identified with any power, any hinnan 
cause. We feelinclined to think that the perseverance with 
which we have for eighteen years preached up this sovereign 
independence of religious interests, will aid the French Cath- 
olics to comprehend and to accept the new social phase into 
which we enter. Not one of them has a right to abdicate. 
They will therefore descend into the arena, with all their 
fellow. citizens, to lay claim to all political and social liber- 


| ties which are to be henceforward the inalienable patrimony 
| of France. They will descend into it, tofulfillasacred duty, 


a national duty, a Christian duty. They will place unlimit- 
ed confidence in the impenetrable designs of God—will show 
an ardent love for their country, an imperishable devoted- 


| hess to its glory and its happiness.” 


In addition to this, the Provisional Government 
have publicly called upon the clergy of all denom- 


| inations to on the blessings of the Supreme 


Ruler of the Universe, upon the people of France, 
and to bespeak wisdom from above, to guide the 
deliberations of that assembly, to which will soon 
be committed their future destiny. Sir, these fea- 
tures of this great popular movement in France 
are calculated to encourage in our minds the most 
sanguine anticipations of success. How different 
a spectacle does it present, when contrasted with 
the revolution of 1792, in which the fatal experi- 
ment was made of discarding all religion, and 


|, elevating Reason to the throne of the Divinity ! 


Allow this good citizen to pass, and protect him.’ | 


| [ was accompanied to the next barricade with testimonies | 


of respectand words of encouragement. These brave work- 


men took me by the hand or gave me their arm to conduct | 


/ me in safety, repeating, ‘ Respect for religion—allow this 
Frequently stopped by compact masses, | 


good man to pass.’ 
and surrounded by armed men, I thanked them for their 
protection. ‘7 see (said [ to them) that you are the true 


friends of religion—I have confidence in your generous | 


| sentiments—you know that the priests are the true, the best 
friends of the people.’ ¢ Monsieur Abbe, (replied they, | 


with emotion,) we wish to sustain religion—we wish to 
respect the priests—we have need of them for ourselves and 
for our children.” At one barricade an individual, only one, 
[imme- 


‘Silence, vice religion, vivre the priests—we have need of | 


them.’ During more than two hours, in the midst of so 
many loaded fire-arms and naked swords, no gun, no sword 
was directed again=t the priest. Atlength I arrived at the 
last barricade, where [I was received with the same sym- 
pathy. When I reached the top of this barricade, a loud 
voice in the middle of the crowd was heard crying, * Vive 


M. PAbbe! and a great number of other voices repeated the | 
ery. I thanked those brave men—those Christian work- | 


men—and [ thank them again. I know not how I can bet- 
ter express my gratitude and my contidence in them Uian by 


j 
i 


. fail to run over them all. 


But, sir, we also find that which affords high 
encouragement, in the character of their decrees. 
These decrees are very numerous, entering into de- 
tail upon many subjects which look rather strange, 


_and some of them, rather laughable to us, who are 


unaccustomed to the order of things sought to be 
abolished. But when we examine them carefully, 
we find that they embrace the great principles of 
free government and rational liberty. ‘Time would 
I will notice but two or 
three. 

One remarkable decree, is that abolishing all 
titles of nobility. How strangely this must sound 
in the ear of European monarchists! But to us, 
the principle on which it rests is familiar as house- 
hold words; for it is but another form of declaring, 
that all men are equal, as did our fathers, when 
they ‘* pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred Longe,"* upon thé altar of liberty. This 
proposition lies at the foundation of all free gov- 
ernment, and France is the first nation of Europe, 
that has ever ventured the bold experiment, of pro- 
claiming it to the world. 

They have also decreed the freedom of the press 
and of thought. What fearful weapons are these, 
against every form of oppression! Freedom of 
thought comprehends all that is valuable in politi- 
cal, civil, and religious toleration. It was this that 


kindled the fires of the Reformation, and dispellcd 
the dark night of ignorance and superstition which 
shrouded the world in the fifteenth century. In 
the panoply of the invincible armor of a free press 
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and freedom of thought, liberty shall march round 
the globe, level every throne of despotism, and 
emancipate the nations of the earth. They will 
be to France, what they are to America, the pillars 
of the repubhiean fabric. 

They have decreed universal suffrage. 
What a stride in the cause of freedom! What a 
striking contrast this presents to the order of 
things under the reign of Louis Philippe! With 
a population of 36,000,000, only about 250,000 en- 
joyed the right of suffrage. Now every freeman 


also 


of twenty-one years of age, in the whole rejsublic, | 


is to be entitled to the elective franchise. Popu- 
lation alone is to be the basis of representation. 

We mightexamine many more of these decrees, 
and we should find each imbodying some great 
principle of popular freedom or civil jusuce. From 
all which, itis manifest, that the revoluuion is no 
vague and aimless event, originating in mere en- 
thusiasm, and propelled by a spirit of blind and 
lawless faction, but that it has its origin in the 
hearts of the people, and is directed to the accom- 
poli thment of.a great result, upon sound and ration- 
al principles, ‘Therefore, we have more reason to 
hope for success than to fear defeat; and we may, 
with entire safety and propriety, tender our sin- 
cere congratulations to France, without the appre- 
hension of national mortification, at witnessing the 
failure of her noble etfort, 

Sir, asa free people, familiar with the blessings of 
liberty by their enjoyment, we cannot be insensible 
to any elfort, in any part of the globe, to overturn 
monarchies and despotisms, and in their stead, 
ty form governments based upon republican prin- 
ciples. We have felt and expressed sympathy 
with the strugvles of other nations. But when 
we remember that itis France whom we are called 
upon to congratulate, it awakens feelings of more 
lively sympathy. It is the home of Lafayette, 
the mention of whose name excites the most pleas- 
ant and grateful reminiscences. France was our 
friend in our own contest for independence, and 
to her we have ever been united, in the bonds of 
amity. Shall we be unmoved and silent while she 
grapples with the power of iron-hearted monarch y? 
If will not, however, indulge in the declamation 
which these reminiscences are calculated to pro- 
voke; nor will | deny them their legitimate influ- 
ences upon my mind, in deciding upon the vote 
which IT shall give upon these resolutions. 

I had hoped that these resolutions, or at least 
the sentiments contained in them, would have been 
ndopted by the Senate, without discussion. Sul 
Il respect the opinions of those Senators who enter- 
tain honest doubts, as to the propriety of such ac- 
tion at this time. 
with which to express my regret, nol to use a 
stronger term, that there are certain gentlemen 
who let no occasion, however unfit, pass, without 
the introduction of a subject always delicate and 
exciting, and, in my humble judgment, disrespect- 
ful to the feelings of those Senators who represent 
the South. lremember, that on the very morning 
when a venerable patriot (Mr. Apams} was called 
from the scene of his labors here, to his reward 
above—when we were about to engage in paying 
the tribute of national respect to his memory— 
when we were called to gaze upon the coflin and the 
winding-sheet, and to contemplate the realities of 
the future world, this agitating question of slavery 
was thrast upon the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. BALDWIN. If the Senator alludes to the 
resoiuuon which | had the honor to introduce, lL 
will say to him that he is under a misapprehension. 
‘The resolution was merely taken from the table 
and read without any action being had upon it, 
and without any desire on my part that it should 
then be taken up. Senators will bear me witness 
that [was anxious to postpone informally the con- 
sideration of the subject of the resoluuon, in order 
that I might have the opportunity of discussing it 
on some future occasion. ‘This was in accordance 
with an arrangement which had been made be- 
tween the Senator from Alabama and myself. I 
am glud that the Senator has alluded to it now, 
because it has enabled me to correct a misappre- 
hension which has elsewhere been made. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 am also glad that the occa- 
sion for explanation has occurred, tor | think some 
explanation was Hecessary. It was the character 
of the colloguiol debate which occurred on the 
occasion alluded to, between the Senator from Ala- 
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But, sir, | have no language , 
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bama [Mr. Bacay] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut, which made the impression on my mind 
that it was introduced on that morning. 

Mr. BAGBY. ‘The Senator 18 under a misap- 
prehension in regard to the occurrence in the de- 
bate to which he alludes. 
lution was then taken up in the morning business, 
and a motion was made to pass it by wformally; 


failing in that, the Senator began the discussion ot | 
it. It was at this stage of the proceedings that | | 


adverted to the understanding that had previously 
taken place between the Senator from Connecticut 
and myself, and said that I felt bound to adhere 
to it. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The explanation of the hon- 
orable Senator is right except in Ove parucular. 
He says, that ** failing in the motion to postpone 
informally, the Senator comimenced a discussion of 
the resolution.” ‘The fact is, a motion was made 
by the Senator from Mississippi to lay the reso- 
ludgion on the table. 


1 urged upon the Senate that | 


it should be postponed intormally, aud commenced | 


staung the arrangement that had been made be- 
tween the Senator trom Alabama aud myself. The 


Senator from Mississippi interrupted me by say- | 
1 appeaicd | 


ing that the motion was not debatable. 


to the courtesy of the Senator, not to allow me to | 


debate the resolution, but simply to make the ex- 
planation in regard to the arrangement. ‘The Sen- 
ator replied that it was nota matter of courtesy, 
or something to that effect, and upon that, having 


recently come into the Senate, and not supposing | 


that | had the same right to persevere in making 
personal explanations (hat some Senators assuuic, 
I desisted. 

Mr. FOOTE. With the consent of the Senator 
from Georgia, l beg leave to otier a few remarks 
in response to What has just fallen from the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, whose allusion has been 
both too distinct and poited, to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed or unrebuked, ‘The Senator compiaius 


that I did not consent to his addressing the Senate, | 


when, at the instance of that gentleman, the Wil- 
mot Proviso was before us, and I had moved its 
indefinite postponement, (on the memorable morn- 


ing of Mr. Adams’s funeral,) and when | certainly | 


had good reason to believe, that he intended tv 


torture us and afflict the country by a loug, fac- | 


tious, disorganizing harangue—and says, how, 
that he only rose to make an explanation, without 
designing to speak at length, in support of his pe- 
culiar noulons concerning our domesuc insuituuions 
in the Suuth. 


The Senator says that when he ap- | 


pealed to my courtesy, I replied, **this is not a | 


question of courtesy.’? ‘This is tue, sir; and I 


adhere to what I then said, ‘The quesuon which 
I supposed that the Senator wished to discuss, 1s 
with no southern man a question of courtesy, 
merely. It 18 one which Involves some of pur 
dearest interests, Our strongest sensibilities, and 
puts in peril the safety of the Union itself. Lt is 
no quesuion for experimental declamation, or dem- 
agogical parade. It is not true in point of fact, 


though, that the Senator from Connecticut, on the | 


occasion referred to, explained his then purpose, 
as he has now explamed it, or surely L shouid have 
had no hesitation in permitung even him to be 
heard. 


has thought proper several umes to go out of his 


The case is simply this: the Senator from | 
Connecticut, for reasons best known to himself, 


‘ ' 
way to make known to southern Senators his | 
views on the subject of domestic slavery, an inst- | 


tution of which he does not know anything prac- 
tically, and concerning which, it is to be presumed, 
his opinions can scarcely be of very surpassing 


value, either to the present generation or posterity. | 


The bearing and language of the Senator upon 
this delicate and exciting topic have been more 
than once, fierce and menacing. 1 knew, and the 
Senate knew too well, the high powers of the Sen- 
ator as an orator, his volcame energy as a vehe- 
ment and soul-stirring declaimer—the resistless 


majesty of his manner—his astonishing command 


of felicitous and appropriate figures of speech—his 
herculean potency as a reasoner, and his wondrous 
capacity tor wielding, with destrucuve skill, all 
multitudinous weapons of wit, and humor, and 
sarcasm, to deem it at all safe to permit him to 


conjure up a hurricane tn this Hail, whose first | 
effect might be to shake the Union to its founda- | 
tions, and bring down upon the devoted South all | 


‘the horrors which our enemics have long desired ! 
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us to experience. I repeat it, sir, 1 did say that 
this is no question of courtesy; 1 might have said 
in, addition, it is a question of social safety ; and, 
with my consent, no man in the Republic shall 


ever be permitted, either here or elsewhere, to 
I believe that the reso- | 


*‘ scatter firebrands, arrows and death,”’ expect. 
ing, after a while, to exclaim: ‘*Am I not in 
sport?’ 

The Senator says, that being but anew member 
of the Senate, he did not deem himself authorized 
to press his claim to a hearing, when an audience 
was refused him, so pertinaciously as some other 
Senators have thought proper to do. L understand 
the Senator well, and were [ ten times duller than 
I chance to be, | could not fail to undersiand his 
allusion perfectly. He designs to revive w the 
memory of Senators the unfortunate collision be- 
tween a distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina and myself, which, though marked at the time 
with more or less of unkindness on both sides, 
has, | am glad to know, resulted in no sentiments 
of permanent hostility or alienation on either side, 
or any feelings whatever which cduld not easily 
give way to that cordial friendship and reciprocal 
esteem which I rejoice to know characterize our 
relations towards each other at the present mo- 
ment. What right has the modest and peace-loy- 
ing Senator from Connecticut to allude to this 
affair at all?) From what code of social morals, or 
parliamentary courtesy, will he deduce his author- 
uy to mix himself up so abruptly in an affair 
which in no way stood connected with him? 
Really the Senator is about the most amiable, and 
modest, and unpresuming Senator | ever saw; and 
I doubt not he will descend to the remotest pos- 
terity as ‘*the modest Senator from Connecticut.’ 
I rejoice to recollect, though, that the Senator’s 
modesty has not been quite potential enough to re- 
strain him very strikingly as ene of the speakers 
of this body—his modesty has not yet altogether 
frozen his powers of utterance, or caused that elo- 
quent tongue of his to cleave obstinately to the 
roof of his mouth, or even prevented him from 
delivering a very considerable number, (when not 
under such special inspiration as it is his high lot 
sometimes to experience and evince,) of the cold- 
est, crudest, most confused, most tedious, and 
intolerable harangues which have ever received 
utterance in a body so grave and dignified as the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I wish to state to the Senate 
that in the remarks 1 made, I did not intend to 
make the slightest allusion to the Senator from 
Mississippi; nor, according to my present recol- 
lection, have | ever made the slightest allusion to 
that Senator in debate, neither is it my intention 
ever to make any allusion to him. 

Mr. FOOTE, ‘The Senatorsays he did notallude 
to me, and “that, to the best of his recollection, 
he has never alluded to me in debate,’’ and goes 
sull further, and announces the momentous fact 
that he does not intend ever to allude to me here- 
after. Well, sir, this is a most striking and ludi- 
crous case of short or convenient memory. I tell 
the Senator, and | gravely urge upon the Senate, 
that not only did the Senator from Connecticut 
allude to me, (a fact which he has ventured to 
deny,) but that it is utterly impossible that he 
could have intended to allude to any other person. 
He referred most explicitly to a transaction, well 
recollected in the Senate, with which my honorable 
colleague, who is present, well knows he had no 
particular connection, to wit: the motion to subject 
the Wilmot Proviso resolution to indefinite post- 
ponement; and, looking earnestly at me, alluded 
to “the Senator from Mississippi’? by name— 
complained vehementy of what was my act, and 
the act of no one else—cited even the very words 


| T used on the occasion brought under review, and 


which no other person on earth did use, to wit: 
that the question then before the Senate was ‘‘ not 
a question of courtesy;’’ and now, when I respond 
to him, the modest Senator from Connecticut has 
the audacity to declare, in full Senate, that he had 
no thought of alluding to me at all. ‘The predica- 
ment in which the Senator from Connecticut stands 
involved by his temerity is such as very much to 
assuage any mortification which it was natural for 


| me to experience at hearing him announce, with 


such profound and imposing gravity, that he did 
not intend to allude to me hereafter! I am of 


opinion that the Senator’s sagacity has been very 
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creditably displayed in the adoption of this reso- 
lution of abstaining in future from all allusion to 
me on the floor of the Senate. Unless his powers 
as a controversialist can be hereafter very much 
improved, T shall certainly derive no satisfaction 
from hisselection of me asan antagonist with whom 
to do battle on this lofty arena; and I would ad- 
monish him to be somewhat more certain of his 


fi 


facts hereafter, before he ventures to assail the | 


fecblest member of this body. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to say to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, that my reputation asa private gentleman and 
asa public man, is not at all dependent upon his 
notice of me here or elsewhere. | hold neither his 
smiles nor frowns to be ‘ guerdon of a glorious 
lot;”? nor is it even possible for the Senator either 
to do anything, er to refrain from doing anything, 
which could either affect my standing with the 
pate or come within a cannon-shot of my sensi- 
ilities. One thing, though, is certain, and let it 
never be forgotten, the Senator has averied that he 
did not allude to me on a particular occasion, and 
that he had never heretofore alluded to me; and I 
have proved by evidence irresistible, that the con- 
trary of what the Senator avers is the only correct 
statement, of which the facts of the case, as atiest- 


ed by our own records and reports, can possibly 
admit. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Does the Senator mean to 
say that L alluded to what passed between him and 
the Senator from North Carolina?) Why, it never 
occurred to me for a moment! In reply to the 
Senator from Georgia, I alluded to the fact that I 
had requested the Senator from Mississippi to 
withdraw his motion to lay upon the table. But 
it never entered into my imagination to allude to 


anything that had occurred between him and the | 


Senator from North Carelina. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I must now claim my right 
to the floor. 


Mr. FOOTE. Allow mea single minute. The 
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ticut, or any other Senator, whom I hear talking 
unworthily or unpatriotically in this grand Coun- 
cil-hall of the Republic, until { shall become satisfied 
that he has received due punishment for his offences. 
Yes, sir, ‘* 1 will even beard the lion in his den.” 
Armed with the weapons of truth and patriotism, I 
will assail any antagonist, however potent. If pos- 
sible, I willoverthrow him, I willdiscomfithim; and, 
if need be, disgrace him before the whole Republic. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
I certainly 
did not intend to do the Senator from Connecticut 
any injustice. It seems [ am mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the resolutions touching slavery to which 
I alluded were introduced that day, but that they 
were called up in their order, having been previous- 
ly offered. had not the honor of a seat in this 
Chamber, when they were presented to the Senate, 
and not having heard anything of them prior to that 
time, my error was natural. But I must be permit- 
ted to say, that the course of that Senator, and the 
earnestness which he exhibited in reference to the 
disposition of the resolutions, struck my mind as 
being in bad taste, to say the least. And judging 
from the expressions of other Senators on the occa- 
sion, Iam sure I was not singular in this impres- 
sion. I remember well the earnest remonstrance 
of the honorable Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusx,] 
against the introduction of so exciting a topic, ata 
time of such solemnity—a topic which he feared 
might shake the Union from its centre to its cir- 
cumference. I remember well the emphatic tone 
in which the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
ALLEN] moved to lay the resolutions **on the ta- 
ble, now and forever.’’ But, sir, it affords me 
pleasure to be relieved from any erroneous impres- 


sions I may have entertained, by the explanation 


Seuator from Connecticut said, at first, that he did || 


not intend to allude to meat all: he now confesses 
that he did. ** In reply to the Senator from Geor- 
gia,’ he now says, “I alluded to the fact that 
| had requested the Senator from Mississippi to 


withdraw his motion to lay upon the table.” So | 


he did allude to me, after all! But he declares, 


further, that he did not design to refer to the affair | 


between the Senator from North Carolina and my- 


of the Senator from Connecticut. And whilst I 
regret the fallacy and danger of the doctrines which 
he maintains and desires to be adopted by Con- 
gress, I give ample confidence to the explanations 
by which he exonerates himself from the imputa- 
tion, of secking to violate the solemnities of the 
occasion referred to, by the discussion of the sub- 


| ject at that time. 


But, sir, I cannot be mistaken as to the character 
of the amendment to these resolutions proposed by 
f 


, the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hace. ] 


selfatany rate. Well, I feel assured that the whole | 


Senate so understood him. 
it, L will not press it further, 
to the Senator, that from this time forward, for- 
ever, L am willing to recognize him as not saying 
anything at all. I certainly never should have 


But, as he disclaims 


noticed what has fallen from the Senator, at any | 


tume, on account of its intrinsic merit; nor have 


I been persuaded to do so by the attic elegance of | 


bis well-turned periods, the cataractic force of his 
declamation, the profundity of his argumentation, 


or the imposing majesty of his most peculiar man- 
ner. 


I held unworthy the dignity of this body—illiberal 


federacy, whose interests have been, in part, con- | 


signed to my care, and hostile to the true honor of 
this great nation—I should never have thought of 
remarking upon what has, at any time, been offered 


asa speech in this Chamber by the Senator from | 


Connecticut. 


But whether the Senator shall here-. 


after refer to me in debate, or not, I wish him to | 


understand, that if his course here shall in aught 
fail to harmonize with what I think it should be, 
he will not hereafter escape revision at my hands. 
I came here to assert my own views, and those of 


my honored and loved constituents, upon ques- | 


tions of high public moment, boldly, independently, 
and, if I should be able, efficiently. I came here 
to meet and repel falsehood, if it should chance to 
rear its serpent crest in my pathway; to put down 
calumny; to refute all unfair argumentation; to ex- 
plode unsound doctrine, by whomsoever advanced, 
to the full extent of my poor powers: and whether 
I shallawaken commiseration or provoke contempt, 
before God and my country I declare—speaking 


of affected dignity which the Senator from Connec- 
ticut has so prettily played off before us, I shall, 
hereafter as heretofore, never fail, under any cir- 
cumstances, to castigate the Senator from Connec- 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 


there were any doubt as to the amendment itself, the 
speech by which he has sought to sustain it, discloses 
fully the object which it contemplates. Did that 


| Senator suppose that such a movement would re- 


And now, I will say || 


ceive the sanction of this body? a movement which 


congratulates the French people upon a decree of | 
the Provisional Government, for the emancipation 


of slavery in the French colonies? 
Have 


| we any right to interfere, in any manner whatever, 
| with the internal affairs of France or any other na- 
tion? Is it a matter of any concern to us, whether 
_ the new Republic shall or shall not tolerate invol- 


| untary servitude? Sir, slavery, from its very na- 
Had I not heard him utter sentiments which | ture, is, and must always be, a municipal regula- 
|| tion; and I deeply deplore any attempt to seduce 
and unjust towards a particular section of the Con- || 


the Government of the United States to express 
any sentiment in relation to its existence in this or 
any other country. 1 did hope that we might all, 


| on this great oceasion of national congratulation, 
| harmonize as brethren of the same great political 


| 


} 
| 
| 


family, and for once, forget all party distinctions 
and local prejudices, and give prompt and cordial 
utterance to the sympathies of the American peo- 

le in behalf of France. But it seems that this 

ope may not be realized. The Senator from New 
Hampshire can see but little, if anything, in the 
late French revolution, save the decree providing 
for the abolition of slavery, worthy of our congrat- 
ulations. Sir, if there be any one feature calculated 
to create a doubt in my mind, of the final success 
of this great movement, it is this. It looks like 
seeking to accomplish too much at a single blow; 
it looks.a little, as if the spirit of fanaticism is not 
entirely absent from the popular mind of France. 
But this shall not produce the least hesitation in 
my mind to vote for these resolutions. I should 


4 an y || not have alluded to the amendment of the Senator 
from conscientious lips the * words of truth and so- || from New Hampshire, but that I feel it my duty, 


berness’’—that, unmindful of those ridiculous airs || a$a southern man, on all occasions, not orly to 
record my vote against the principle which it con- | 


| 
| 


| 


tains, but to express, as far as I can find adequate 


language, my utter condemnation of the spirit of | 


fanaticism in which it originates. 


I congratulate the Senate , 
| upon the termination of this dialogue. 


Then why | 


\, offer such an amendment on this occasion? 
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Sir, I repeat, our Government is already com- 
mitted to the sentiments expressed by these reso- 
lutions. [t is committed by the laudable and 
manly conduct of Mr. Rush, and its approval by 
the Executive. Their rejection is condemnation 
of our minister; and I sincerely believe, unjust to 
the universal sentiments of the American people. 
Can we hesitate, can we for a moment doubt the 
propriety of their adoption? For one, I cannot. | 
am prepared to vote for either set of resolutions, 
and, as between the two, I prefer those reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELPS. I shall trespass but a few mo- 
ments upon the attention of the Senate, and | would 
not have made any remarks at all were it not for 
the motion of the chairman of the Commitiee on 
Foreign Relations, that the vote is to be taken to- 
day. The attention of the Senate has been directed, 
in the course of the debate, to a variety of collateral 
matter which renders it necessary that | should 
make some explanation with regard to my own 
yosition and the course which Tam about to take. 

do not often trouble the Senate with explanations 
of my votes, and for the most obvious reason that, 
in general, the course which members take is not 
likely to be misconceived. Upon the present oc- 
casion, however, some explanation seems to Le 
necessary. 

I do not desire to be set down as hostile to the 
advancementof liberal principles, nor as advocating 
the perpetuity of despotism or despotic insututions, 
I rejoice in the progress of liberal principles. My 
attachment to liberty has been confirmed by the 
experience and reflection of my life; but, on the 
other hand, | do not desire to witness the suprem- 
acy ofthe mob. [| must pause before [pronounce 
a decided opinion upon a revolution so unexpected 
and coming like an earthquake. Who amongst us 
can anticipate the results of such a revolution ? 
You, sir, and I are old enough to have witnessed 
revolution after revolution. We have seen the 
world in commotion. We have witnessed a revo- 
lution in France by which the sympathies of the 
American people were greatly excited, and which 
proceeded step by step from anarchy to an iron 
despotism. We saw afterwards the despotism that 
had threatened Europe and the world tumbled into 
insignificance by this spirit of revolution. Now we 
behold the very man who was elevated to the 
throne by the revolutionary movement of the French 
people, driven forth a wanderer by the very same 
people. It is impossible, then, to trace the results 
of this revolution. Others may be confident, but 
before l express any opinion I desire to be permit- 
ted to consult my own judgment. That the revo- 
lution may result in good is my fervent prayer. I 
will rejoice as much as any other man upon this 
floor to see it result in the establishment of a con- 
stitutional government like our own over a people 
like our own—a people not only blessed with free 
institutions, but capable of sustaming them. ‘True, 
I perceive great differences between the present 
movement in Franc. ,and those, which have pre- 
ceded it. There is not now that disorganization of 


| Society—the wretched philosophy—the spirit of 


vengeance—which characterized the first revolu- 
tion; but sull, 1 repeat, | must be allowed to pause 
before | pronounce a decided judgment upon the 


. character of the present movement. 


When we come to examine this revolution—I 
will not say a revolution by a mob, but by a col- 
lection of the masses—and find that its first feature 
was the sacking of the Tuileries and the emptying 
of its cellars, | do not see a very favorable indica- 
tion of a fortunate result. We have not yet seen a 
government established, therefore I desire to wait 
until we ascertain whether this violent commotion 
resuits in peace, good order, stable government, and 
security of person and pfoperty. I desire to wait 
until I see indications that the experiment is likely 
to be successful. Mere revolution is not enough to 
command the congratulations and sympathies of 
this people. A few years since the sympathies of 
the American people and of the American Congress 
were expressed in behalf of the South American 
States. I need not go into an examination of the 
result of that revolution. It is now one of the 


strong arguments in support of thia war, that we 
shall take into our hands the govetnment of this 
poor miserable people, incapable of governing them- 
sclves, to whom we offered but a few short years 
'} ago our heartfelt congratulations upon their success 
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in establishing free and republican institutions. 
Were we confident that the revolution in France 
would result in good, in the establishment of lib- 
erty, and the advancement of the best interests of 
France, | would not for one moment defer our 
action; but] cannot tender our congratulations when 
the result may turn out to be not atall palatable to 
an American Senate. We have yet to see the for- 
mation of a constitutional government in France. 
‘These individuals, thrown up in the agitation of a 
moment, and calling themselves a provisional gov- 
ernment, do not constitute such a government as 
can be recognized as the creation of the people ac- 
cording to any constitutional rules. 1 trust the 
national convention may succeed in forming and 
establishing upon a permanent basis a constitu- 
tional government. | have my doubts as to the 
success of universal suffrage spread over that pop- 
ulation of thirty millions. I have my doubts as to 
the qualifications of the men into whose hands will 
be wtrusted the administration of republican insti- 
tutions. We are in the midst of an experiment, 
then, which has never yet succeeded upon the con- 
uinent of Europe, and in the face of all experience 
we are called upon thus precipitately to tender our 
congratulations. Why, sir, there was a revolution 
once in England; Charles I. lost his head, a com- 
monwealth was established, and it endured only 
while Cromwell lived. With his death the com- 
monwealth came to an end, and royalty was again 
in the ascendant—for good or for evil—some good 
grew out of it because the adherents and followers 
of Cromwell took refuge upon this continent and 
laid the foundations of the liberty which we now 
enjoy. We present in this country the only ex- 
ample of a people enjoying self-government and 
capable of maintaining it. [have yet to learn where 
the people in Europe are to be found who have 
tried this experiment successfully. 1 sepeat the 
expression of my fervent desire that the experi- 
ment may now succeed in France; and I have allu- 
ded to her former attempts to establish free insti- 
tutions as an admonition to caution and delibera- 
tion in our procedure. 

I have thus explained, sir, my position upon this 
question, I cannot vote for the resolution without 
such explanation, and | cannot say ** no”’ to this 


resolution because | cannot be supposed to enter- | 


tain sentiments adverse to the progress of civil lib- 
erty, good government, and human freedom. I 
vote, therefore—if I vote at all—in favor of the 
resolution with this explanation, an explanation 
which I might perhaps have given in fewer words 
by simply saying, in the language of a distinguish- 
ed editor, Nous verrons. 

Mr. HOUSTON then rose and said that he de- 
sired to make a few remarks on the subject before 
the Senate, but as the hour was late, he would, 
with the indulgence of the Senate, move an ad- 
journment. 

Mr. HANNEGAN,. Will the Senator with- 
draw bis motion for a moment? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I hope that the Senate 
will not adjourn, but will at once act on one or 
other of these resolutions. | would call the atten- 
tron of the honorable gentleman to the fact, that on 
Monday last, by a vote of this body, we refused 
to consider the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, 
and the intelligence went out to Europe by the 
steamer of yesterday. On Saturday next, at noon, 
another steamer sails for Europe, and if we act to- 
day, | am assured that the intelligence Will reach 
the **Cambria’’ in time to be conveyed by her. If 
we do not act to-day, it is certain that our action 
must be deferred until after the meeting of the 
French National Convention, for the simple reason 
that many of us are in honor committed to the 


Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crittrenpen,] to | 


proceed to the consideration of the Judiciary bill 
to-morrow and on Saturday. I myself am thus 
committed to the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. 
Benron,] to go with him for the taking up of the 
California bill next week. The question then is, 
action now or not all. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I disclaim any intention of 
delaying action on this subject; nor have I the least 
hesitation in the course which I shall take. I shall 
vote for the resolution, and intend to give it all the 
support which itis in my power to extend; but it 
really seems to me to be impossible to terminate 
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will go by the * Cambria,’”’ and that will, 1 am 
inclined to think, afford a pretty fair indication of 
the feeling of the American people. In that docu- 
ment, the President has announced that he has 
recognized and approved the action of our minister 
in Paris. I therefore renew my motion. 

The yeas and nays were callod for, but the mo- 
tion was withdrawn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD renewed the motion, and 
remarked that the argument of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations did not apply, as 
the joint resolution could not go out in the Cam- 
bria. It had first to receive the acuuon of the House 
of Kepresentatives. 

Mr. DOWNS. The action of the Senate can be 
conveyed to Europe. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That can be communi- 
cated by telegraph to-morrow in season to reach 
the steamer. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will give me leave, I will state, in reply to 
the remark which he has just made in reference to 


a telegraphic despatch, that | was apprized last | 


night, and have been again informed to-day, that 
in case the resolution passed the Senate to-day, a 
copy of it will be transmitted to New York by ex- 
press in time to reach the Cambria.” 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I renew my motion. 
The yeas and nays being called for and second- 


ed, were ordered and taken, with the following | 


result: 

YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Butler, Greene, 
Hale, Phelps, Spruance, and Underwood — 9. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton. Breese, Clarke, Crittenden, Davis ot Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Han- 
negan, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Georgia, Mason, 
Moor, Niles, Rusk, ‘Turney, and Westcott—2o. 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. | would ask if the mo- 
tion to postpone the consideration of the subject 
ull the first of June be still pending. — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is now pend- 
ing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I remarked the other 
day, that France had signally failed to establish a 
republic. It was not my design, however, to con- 
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fifty-five members, whose functions were to termi. 
nate at the close of every second year, was estab. 
lished. This constitution provided for a monarchy, 
but the King was only to reign by the law and by 
its sanctions. The King might recommend sub- 
jects for consideration, but the National Assem}] 
only could propose and decree the laws. The power 
of war and peace, and the ratification of treaties, 
were taken from the King, and put under the juris- 
diction and control of the National Assembly. The 
absolute negative, or veto, was taken from the 
King; but he might suspend until the two succes. 
| sive legislatures presented the same law, when he 
was bound to give his assent. When three suc- 
cessive legislatures deemed amendments of the 
constitution necessary, a convention, or assembly 
of revision, was to be elected for the purpose of 
amending or reforming the constitution, but their 
| proceedings were to be obligatory without submit- 
ting them to the sanction of the King. 

On the Ist of October, 1791, the National Assem- 
bly convened under the new constitution. A de- 
cree or law against the emigrants was presented 
for the approval of the King. He refused to give 
his assent. On the 30th of May, 1792, the As- 
sembly decreed the dissolution of the King’s guard, 
On the 20th of June, 1792, an insurrection com- 
menced against the King and constitution, which 
became perfectly successful on the 10th of August, 
by two decrees—one suspending the functions of 
the King, and the other ordering the convocation 
of a new National Convention. On the 2d and 3d 

| of September, horrible massacres commenced. On 


|| the 2ist of September, the convention held its first 


| session, and abolished royalty. On the 25th of 
— a republic was proclaimed. 

aving passed through scenes of horror, on the 

24th of June, 1793, a constitution for a republic 

| was presented to the people, beginning with an 

| excellent declaration of rights, in which four terms, 

| “equality, liberty, safety, and property,’’ embraced 

/all. The terms are now reduced to three, * liber- 

| ty, equality, and fraternity.’”’ The constitution of 

| the 24th of June, 1793, in place of the King, sub- 

stituted an executive council of twenty-four mem- 

| bers, to be chosen by the legislative body from 

candidates nominated by the electoral assembly of 


vey the idea, that since 1789, France had made no | 


progress in improving her social and political con- || the departments. This constitution, it is believed, 


dition. I simply intended to communicate the || was never put into operation, but was superseded 
idea, that in her efforts to establish a republic, she 


) | | by adecree of the 10th of October, 1793, vesting 
had signally failed, and my object now is to prove 


St | all authority in a committee of public safety, unul 
it, and to state the reason why she has failed. I 


the report of this debate should ever be read in 


France, it would give me great pleasure if the few | 


remarks which I intend to make could be consid- 
ered by the French people, for in them, 1 believe, 
if they were duly weighed, they would find some- 
thing to aid them in their effort to establish liberty, 
as the great principles to which I desire to direct 
your attention, are everywhere absolutely indis- 
pensable, alike in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of free institutions. ; 

It is altogether a mistake to suppose, that in re- 
gard to the abstract rights of man, the French peo- 
ple—at least a certain portion of tnem-—have not 
been perfectly well informed since 1789. Since 
this subject was presented the other day, I have 


refreshed my recollection, by examining some of | 


the historical works in the Library, and I have 
found that in all the various constitutions adopted 
by the French people, the rights of the citizen are, 
perhaps, just as clearly defined as they are in the 
Constitution of the United States. 


fined; and in some of these constitutions there is 
a division of the government into the several de- 
pee of legislative, judicial, and executive. 


Now, what is the reason that these constitutions 


have not been executed? It has been the fault of 


the people. 


ividuals who have been incapable of 
maintaining these principles, and administering the 
government established upon these foundations. 
Allow me to give a few instances of the inability 


‘of the French people to carry out the principles 


the discussion to-day. The President’s message “ 


which they themselves had imbodied in their writ- 
ten constitutions. France adopted a constitutional 
monarchy by the written constitution of 3d of 
September, 1791, which was the result of three 
rears’ labor. Under this constitution, one legis- 

tive or national assembly of seven hundred and 


The rights of | 
life, property, and personal liberty, are fully de- | 


The failure is not traceable to any || 
| defect in the ee announced and laid down, 
_ but to the in 


} peace should take place. On the 16th of October, 


| 1793, Marie Antoinette was beheaded. On the 
10th of June, 1794, the revolutionary tribunal to 
punish the ** enemies of the people’”’ was created, 
| and this tribunal sent to the guillotine all those 
| suspected of being aristocrats. Blood flowed in 
torrents. The Christian religion was torn down 
and denounced, the ‘* goddess of reason’? was set 
up, and Robespierre celebrated the féte or proces- 
| sion in honor of the Supreme Being. 
| On the 22d of August, 1795, a new constitution 
| was presented with another excellent bill of rights. 
| This constitution made some progress. It divided 
_ the legislative body into a council of ancients and 
| the council of five hundred, and prohibited their 
/members from exercising executive or judicial 
| functions. The council of ancients was to consist 
of two hundred and fifty members, not less than 
| forty years of age. The members of the council 
of five hundred were required to be thirty years 
| old. The council of ancients could only approve 
or reject the resolutions of the council of five hun- 
dred. Under this constitution the executive power 
|| was vested in five directors, to be chosen by the 
council of ancients from ten persons nominated by 
| the council of five hundred. This constitution 
|, was adopted by the people, by a vote of 1,057,390 
| to 49,977, and went into operation. : 
Soon, however, the two chambers began to dis- 





| agree; the directors exercised the most tyrannical 


| powers; two of the directors, fifty-two members 
|| of the councils, and scores of other citizens, were 
| transported to Guiana, in South America. At 
length, in the midst of every sort of confusion, 
| Bonaparte, in November, 1799, puts an end to the 

council of five hundred and the directory with the 
|| bayonet; and another constitution, on the 13th of 
|, December, 1799, was promulgated. This consti 
| tution established the three consuls for ten years, 

indefinitely reéligible, with Napoleon as premier, 


‘a senate of eighty members for life, and a tribunate 
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of one hundred members, to be kept up by electing 
a fifth part yearly, its members indefinitely reéligi- 
ble, and a legislative body of three hundred mem- 
bers. By this constitution, the consuls, alias the 
government. were to propose all laws. The tribu- 
nate might discuss them, and, by a vote, adopt or 
reject. The tribunate were to send three speakers | 
to the legislative body, to explain its views in re 
gard to the projects of law proposed by the coun- 
cils, and the legislative body was to decide without 
discussion. The senate was to have a supervision 
of the acts of the legislative body and of the gov- 
ernment, and to decide their constitutionality, and 
to suggest what laws ought to be proposed and 
what laws ought to be passed, and what improve- 
ments ought to be undertaken. The senate was 
chiefly an advisory, but net an authoritative body. 
This consular constitution was adopted by 3,011,- 
007 votes to 562. The Senate became all power- | 
ful in overturning republicanism and establishing | 
the empire. On the 18th of May, 1804, the senate | 
amended the constitution and made Napoleon em- 
peror, as the head of a new dynasty, and made 
many other changes to establish the empire. Once 
more, on the 22d of April, 1815, Napoleon, ‘* Em- 
peror by the grace of God and the constitution,” 
gave a long amendment to the organic law. This 
was during the one hundred days’ reign. 

On the 4th of June, 1814, Louis XVIII., after 
he was placed on the throne by the allies, gave the 
French people a constitution; and on the 9th of 
August, 1830, Louis Philippe adopted a constitu- 
tion, which the late revolution has subverted. 

I have thus briefly reviewed the forms and the 
fate of the various constitutions which the people 
of France have adopted from time to time. It will 
be at once perceived that the failure of the French 

eople to establish liberal institutions heretofore 
ee not been owing to their ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of free government. The grand point to | 
which the attention should be directed is, the ne- 
cessity of unwavering adherence to the principles 
of free government. Would to God I could im- 
press on every man in France the importance of 
that adherence! 
man are involved, at home or abroad, the para- 
mount duty is to obey arule. We have French 
Dorrism in America; and wherever it exists, the 
stability of government is threatened. Unless the 
principles of free government be adhered to, there | 
can be no liberty. The French people have here- 
tofore committed the fatal error of allowing legis- | 
lative assemblies to be supreme. Unless they can | 


now act with deliberation, good sense, and strict | 


fidelity to re and rule, there is no hope for | 
them; and I wis 
can Senator, it is my earnest wish that they may 
80 act. 


opinion that we should have postponed any action 
on them until the future had oes somewhat more 
clearly indicated. But it is manifest the Senate 
will act immediately. I shall not renew my motion | 
to postpone, which I am informed is no longer | 
pending. I shall vote for the resolution, on the | 
ground that every effort made by any people to 


for sustaining popular institutions. 
self, even if unsuccessful, is salutary. Itis like the 
child learning its lesson. Nations cannot be taught 


acquire our liberties. Our progress was gradual; | 
until now the principles of free government have 
taken deep root in the American mind. 


If the expression of our sympathy will afford | 
any encouragement and support to the French | 
people, they will have it with all my heart. It is 
my fervent prayer that they may be imbued with | 
that spirit and those principles by which alone 
their success can be anticipated and secured! But | 
in justice to myself, I have deemed it proper to 
make these remarks in order to exhibit the ground 
on which I desired a postponement of our ac- 
tion, 


Some conversation then took place relative to a 
few verbal alterations in the resolution reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which had | 








pressed his concurrence. 


ators, it was taken on the following amendment 


30 


| 
With respect to the resolutions before us, I was of || blessings which their fathers aided our own to 


the principles of liberty in a day. We did not so j as the dynasty of the older branch, or as that of 


} 


been suggested, and in which the chairman ex- | 
| 


The question being called for by several Sen- 
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offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. 
Hace:] 

Add in the 8th line, after the word Government, these 
words: 3 / 

« And manifesting the sincerity of their purpose by insti- 
tuting measures for the immediate emancipation of the slaves 
of all the colonies of the Republic.’ 


The yeas and nays were demanded, and being 
seconded, were ordered and taken with the follow- 
ing result: 

YEAS—Mr. Phelps—1. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bell, Bradbury, Breese, | 
Butler, Calhoun, Cass, Crittenden, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Foote, Hannegan, 
Houston, Jolinson of Maryland, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, 


| Mason, Moor, Niles, Rusk, Spruance, Underwood, and 


Westcott—2. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I do not mean to 
exhibit so much want of tact as to make a formal 
speech on this subject, when the Senate is evidently 
impatient to come to a decision. I have but little 
to say, and that little | shall say briefly. It con- 


| cerns rather the preference which I have for the | 


resolution of the Senator from Ohio, over the reso- 
lutions of the committee, than the general topic | 
under discussion, to which there appears to be little | 
positive objection. 
What do we propose to do, sir? To congratulate | 
the French people upon the liberty which they | 
have just acquired, and the free principles they 
have established as the basis of their government> 
We bLelieve that our congratulations at this time 
will not only be acceptable to them, but useful to 
the great cause of freedom throughout the world. 


| This tribute, from the oldest, and, unfortunately, 
| 1 may add, from almost the only Republic free 


from internal dissensions, to a great nation just 
entering into the career of self-government, will be 


_received and welcomed in France as a proof of | 
| interest and solicitude naturally arising out of the 


past, and encouraging for the future. And espe- 


| cially will it be acceptable at the commencement of | 


Everywhere, when the rights of || ; 
| whose very existence may be 


them to know that, as an Ameri- || 


| 
| 


t 


| its government. | 
obtain free government does aid i oe || thority on one side and rebellion or revolution on 

S - ae The old Government has disappeared. | 
The dynasty of the younger branch of the family } 


| Since that period there have been, I think, twelve 


| 


' cause the other resolution does so, is one principal |! in their way. 


|, the great work, when the new-born Republic finds 


itself surrounded with powerful monarchical Gov- 
ernments, jealous of the progress of liberty, and 
ut to hazard by 
the portentous event which is fixing the gaze of 
mankind. The expression of our sentiments un- 
der these circumstances was a duty due to France, 
to ourselves, and to the great cause of human free- | 
dom; but that duty has become still more im- 
perative by the discussion in which we are now 
engaged. Wecannot halt in our course, and with- 
hold our congratulations, without giving the most 
serious offence to the French people, and without, 
in fact, announcing to the world that the struggle 
in which they are engaged will terminate unfor- 
tunately, and that they are unfit for those political 


acquire, and which we hope will go down unim- 
paired to the latest posterity. And what is the 


|| objection to the annunciation by Congress of that | 
|| Sympathy which the American people feel so deep- 


ly, and express so plainly? I see none, sir. None 
at all. There is no internal dispute in France as to 
There is no contest between au- 


the other. 
of the Bourbons has passed into history, as much 


Napoleon; aye, as much as the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs. he wise man tells us, that there is a 
time for all things. These things have had their | 
time, and that time has passed away. It is with 
the years beyond the flood. The people of France 
have resumed that power which belongs to them, 
and I hope and trust they will exercise it wisely, | 
and provide for the establishment of a Government 
peor the rights of all, and securing internal | 
peace and social order. 

I prefer the original resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio to that reported by the committee. 
do not think it is liable to the verbal criticism with 
which it has been assailed. I think its meaning | 
is clear and obvious. It founds our congratula- 
tions upon the successful efforts of the French 
people to consolidate or strengthen liberty py the 
establishment of its just principles. This is defi- 
nite and true, and its great merit in my eyes is, 
that it throws no doubt upon the future. And be- 
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reason why I object to it. It speaks of what has 
been done ‘thus far,’’ and uses other terms of 
uncertainty. 

Mr. President, doubts hang over this revolution 
as they hang over all the works of man. But it 
seems to me it would be in very bad taste in a pub- 
lic act of sympathy and congratulation like this, to 
speak in hesitating terms, and to express our doubts 
at the very moment we tender our good wishes. 
Certainly, the French people are making a great 


| experiment; and how long since we were making 


one? How long since our own Government was 
an experiment, rather than experience? Mr, Jef- 
ferson called it so in his inaugural address; and 
here in this very Senate, in this sanctuary of lib- 
erty, since I have had a seat here, more than once 
have we heard the most dismal forebodings, the 
darkest auguries, the wailing, if not the warnin 
ery, that the death-knell of liberty was tolling, and 
that we had little else to do but to prepare her 
grave. If no nation is to be congratulated upon 
Its progress in the principles of free government 


wv 


till no clouds of uncertainty rest upon its future, 


we must content ourselves with being silent spec- 


'tators of the great and interesting events around 


| either stationary or retrograding. 


us, Shutting our hearts to all sympathy, and taking 


| counsel from dishonorable caution, and not from 


rational hope. 

Our desire is to congratulate the French people 
upon what they have actually done, leaving to Him 
who holds in his hand the fate of nations to guide 
their future destiny by his own good pleasure. 

“hey have done enough to merit congratulations 
from every human being who loves liberty or who 
hopes for its enjoyment by the nations of the earth. 
They have resisted oppression; a series of efforts 
which, if not resisted, would have shown that they 
were fit only for the bonds preparing for them; the 
least of which would have roused up twenty mil- 
lions of Americans, as one man, to fight the battle 
of liberty—and to gain it. They have overturned 
the late Government and established one of their 
own, and with a spirit of wisdom and moderation 
which, under all the circumstances, has been rarely 
equalled in the world. The act of the Provisional 
Government—the temporary Fourth of July dee- 
laration, I may call it—of the French people lays 
down many of the just principles of human free- 
dom, which will find a responsive echo in this 
country. 

I fully agree with the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. UnpErwoop,] in his excellent re- 
marks upon this branch of the subject. Whatever 
may be the result of this movement, the cause of 
freedom must gain by it. Nations, which have 
long slumbered in the quiet of despotism, cannot 


| suddenly awake and wisely exercise the new power 


they find in their possession. Time, and expe- 
rience, and knowledge, are necessary to teach us 
how to guard general principles by just securities, 
and, while sustaining the rights of all, how to 
check the passions of each. But, ifevery struggle 
is a trial, itis alsoalesson. Something is learned 
at every step. The movement cannot be long 
Since the great 


| revolution of 1789, the French people have passed 


| through many trying scenes. 


hey had much to 
learn, and they have learned much. They have 
shown, at any rate, that they are not fit for mon- 
archy, or rather that monarchy is not fit for them. 


‘or thirteen fundamental changes in the Govern- 


|, temporar ‘ 
|, which belonged essentially to that class of power. 


| 
| 


ment—about one to every five years. And in the 
present century there have been seven different 
phases of monarchical government, including the 
and permanent consulships, both of 


Now, what chance is there, that such a form of 
authority can survive the attacks to which it must 
and will be exposed, especially considering the 
rapidly advancing opinions of the French ees 
It cannot be. The experiment of monarchy has 
been tried and found wanting. The decree has 
gone forth, and is already executed. There isa 
vast deal of intelligence in France, and as much 
true patriotism as in any country under Heaven. 
The people are highminded, gencrous, amiable, 
impulsive, indeed, but yielding always to noble 
sentiments. Most cordially do I wish them suc- 
cess, and I will not suffer my hopes to be clouded 
by apprehensions. Certainly there are difficulties 
What people, bond or free, ere 
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without them? But there are none that time and 
moderation cannot overcome; and none, | persuade 
myself, that the French people will not overcome. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. If this 


trial succeed, the destiny of France is fixed and , 


safe, as much so as belongs to any great political 
effort in the world, If not, it is a step the nearer 
towards the great consummation of freedom, and 
a lesson the more for those who are to bring it 
about. 

The question then being on the adoption of the 
resolution as reported from the Committee on For- 
ei7n Relations, a reading of the resolution was 
culled for, and it was read as follows: 


A JOINT RESOLUTION tendering the congratniations of 
the United States to the people of France. 

Resolved, &e., That in the name and on behalf of the 
Amerncan people, the congratulations of this Government 
are hereby tendered tothe French people, upon the recent 
change in their form of government and their successtul 
efforts thus far to found for ther country institutions similar 
to Our own, 

Be it further resolved, That the moderation, humanity, 
regard for order, and veneravon tor ehristianity, manifested 
by the Freoeh people, in the accomptishiment of their free 
dom, inspire the confident hope that their deliberations in 
the organization of the new government will be so directed, 
under Providence, as to insure the liberty, the true glory, 


and the eudarnmg happiness of a great and enlightened na- 


tion. 

And he it further resolved, That Congress fully approves 
the conduct of our minister, Richard Kush, in his prompt 
recognition of the Provisional Government of France. 

And be it further yesolved, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit these 
resolutions to the American minister at Paris, with instrae- 
tions to present them to the supreme authoritues of the 
French Republic. 


On this question the yeas and nays were demand- 
ed, and being seconded, were ordered and taken 
with the following result: 


VY FAS —Messrs. Bell, Butler, Cathoun, Clarke, Davis of 
Missis-ippi, Dix, Johnson of Maryland, Jolinson of Georgia, 
Lewis, Mason, Niles, Phelps, aud ‘Turney—1s3, 

NAYS—Mesers. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Breese, 
Caas, Crittenden, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Poote, 
Hannegan, Houston, Moore, Rusk, Spruance, Underwood, 
and Wesitcou—l1¥. 


The question recurring on the original resolu- | 


tion offered by the Senator from Ohio— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said: L wish to occupy the 
attention of the Senate for only five minutes on this 
subject, and it is rather because | differ from some 
of my respected frientls, than with the expectation 
of enlightening or instructing the Senate, that I de- 
sire to make any remarks at all. Some of my 
friends have supposed that the Senate of the United 
States ought not to express, because they have no 
power to express, the concratulations of the Ameri- 
can people to the French Government in the form 
of this resolution. 1 do not consider that there is 
any question of power involved. 
ereise any powe r. 
opinion, and that is all; and that is a right belong- 
ing to every individual. It would be strange, then, 
if we had notthat right. It would be strange, that 
on the occurrence of ascene of so animating achar- 
acter, the Senate of the United States was the only 
body in Christendom whieh was to be perfectly 
paralyzed, standing as a sort of caput morhaun in 
the midst of the civilized world. No, sir; we have 
aright todo this, But itis said we ought to de- 
lay the expression of our congratulations; that 
eriough has not yet been indicated to enable us to 
pronounce judgment. I concur in that. Enough 
en not occurred to enable us to pronounce a final 
judgment; butthe question is now ‘eeomrers wheth- 
er enough has not occurred to make us rejoice and 
offer congratulations to France and to the world. 
If we are to wait until all the consequences of the 
revolution are known, before we make up our minds 
to congratulate them upon what has beet done, 
when will that time come? The youngest man 
here will not live to see thatday. Either for good 
or for evil, these consequences will extend beyond 
ourday. It isoneof the great events of the world— 
an event full of mighty consequences to mankind. 
There is no exaggeration in using such language 
in reference to it. [tis the greatest movement in 
social and civilized life that has occurred within 
our knowledge; one of the great signs, and marks, 
and wonders of the time. [tis an event exciting 
the hopes and fears and tremulous anxiety of man. 
kind. [ have my fears about it, but I allow my 
hopes to preponderate. It is, indeed, a mighty 
wotk, requiring a great degree of virtue, intelli- 
gehee, and experience, which is rare in the midst 


‘ 


We do not ex- | 
We express a sentiment or | 
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The French Revolution—Debate. 
of alarmed Europe. In the midstof hostile crowns 
and principalities they have made this great experi- 
ment. I hope, sir, that the God of truth and lib- 
erty will go with them in this mighty tial, and 
that they are destined to be successful. But whether 


this revolution itself is to form the basis, to be the 
proximate cause of a great amelioration in the con- 


dition of mankind, I know not, I cannot anticipate. | 


Sut however that may be, of one thing I'am satis- 
fied—that its ultimate consequences cannot but be 
for the good of humanity. 
in 1792, with all its carnage and tumults, and terror 
which it spread through the world—of it who can 
say, that from all that blood and carnage good to 
mankind has not accrued? The earth and the sea 
have covered up the victims of that revolution. 
They are no more. They have disappeared from 
the sight of mankind, and we can only look back 
and mourn over them as over other events that have 
occurred. But the great principles of liberty in- 
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were calculated to alarm me. When I offer con- 
gratulations to the Goddess of Liberty, I will not 
do it with a firebrand in my hand. When J offer 
congratulations to that Goddess, [ do it as if she 
were associated with her sister, the Goddess of 
Wisdom. It may be, in the wild excitement of 
France, that we shal] see the light of her republic 
only in the fires that are destroying the very frame- 
work of society. I have had some distrust, sir, aris- 


| ing from the experience of the past; and if I mani- 


The French revolution | 


volved in that contest have lived to grow, and in- | 


crease, and spread abroad among mankind. A 
new world of intellect has been opened—a new 
sense of freedom has been spread through the civ- 
ilized world. The ideas and principles to which 
it gave rise, though for a time they seemed to be 
trampled on by the iron heel of tyranny, yet live, 
and | trust in Ged will become more universally 
extended. So it will be with this revolution. Gen- 
tlemen, for rersons no doubt which appear to them- 
selves satisfactory, imagine this to be nothing more 
than a temporary ebulliuion of popular feeling, and 


that it will finally go down in crime and disaster. | 


It may do so, but what has it not already done? 
It has shown to the world the power of public 
opinion. Here isan established Government, with 
its army of an hundred thousand men at the com- 
mand of the reigning sovereign—a sovereign who 
has been seated permanently for seventeen years 
upon the throne of his ancestors, tracing back his 
royal descent for centuries—suddenly finding its 
ramparts broken down, and by what? It was not 
by the power of a mob under temporary excite- 
ment, not by a sudden outbreak of popular feeling. 
No, sir; there was a great and majestic feeling per- 
vading the whole mass of the people. That feel- 
ing it was that took from the sword of his army its 
edge. 
end. Public opinion overruled it. A mighty moral 
change was proclaimed by a Power that is above 
all thrones, greater, more exalted, more irresistible 


The ultima ratio of kings was here at an | 


than all their impregnable ramparts and fortifica- | 


tions! The change is strange and grand! 


The | 


movement of the people, produced as it was by a | 
deep sense of what was due to themselves, is to be | 


applauded. Sir, I congratulate them. France may 
have to go through many disastrous convulsions 


before she attains her great aim—the establishment | 


of a system of free government. I wish | could 
believe that this revolution is to be the proximate 
cause. 
but I see enough to give me hope. 
in the event that has occurred to induce me to con- 
gratulate the French people. They have done a 
great work, Itis for this that I congratulate them. 
[t is a work which will be the source of future in- 
tellectual and moral influence upon the heart of 
man. It cannot be otherwise than productive of 
good, and it is for this we congratulate France, 
and bid her God speed ! 

Mr. BUTLER. 


a single moment. 


- tation in regard to this matter, it has not been from 


an aversion to congratulate France upon the forma- 
tion of arepublic. But when the Senate of the 
United States are called upon to be the organ of 
the people in the expression of their congratula- 


| tions, it appeared to me to be proper that any reso- 


lution which might be adopted should be charac- 


forth under the sanction of a beautiful propriety, 


becoming the great occasion on which we are called 


upon to aet. Had it been left to me, 1 would have 
preferred that we should have had all the securities 
of form; that we should have had the recommend- 
ation of the Executive upon which we might act. 
It was for this reason that I preferred the resolu- 
tion which came from the Committee on Foreign 


| Relations; not that | would detract from the merits 


of the resolution of the Senator from Ohio—I had 
another reason. 


I see enough | 


t. Lest my vote upon this sub- | 
ject should be mistaken, I beg to detain the Senate | 
If 1 have manifested any hesi- | 


lam by no means confident that it is so; | 


j 
1 
| 
{ 
} 
| 
i} 
' 


! 
| 
| 


fested any distrust on this occasion, it has been from 
no disinclination to sympathize with France upon 
forming a republic under the guarantees of a wel|- 
defined constitution. {fam willing, sir, to sanction 
what the people of France have done. I am willing 
to give every encouragement to the development of 
an enlightened and irresistible public opinion; but 
I will not sanction all the doctrines and opinions 
that have come from the Provisional Government. 
If I have hesitated, it is because what [ do I would 
do deliberately. I have detained you, sir, longer 
than I intended. 
Mr. PHELPS. I did not intend to trouble the 
Senate again, and I shall certainly not detain 
them long. In reference to the remarks which 
fell from the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I have to say, that his course of reasoning 
rather tended to confirm my doubts. He spoke 
of the progress of public opinion. What evidence 
have we of its progress? In the first place, the 
national guard, who were charged with the safety 
of the kingdom, broke their trust; the three hun- 
dred thousand bayonets which were to protect the 
throne were pointed against thethrone. I am not 
the advocate of crowns nor of thrones; but what 
assurance have we that this same public opinion 
which brought the multitude of Paris and the 
hundred thousand troops in concert may not be 
brought to bear upon the Provisional Government? 
and if it should be, the Provisional Government 
could not exist fora moment. If I were satisfied 
that this combination of opinion would all tend to 
the establishment of a government which would be 
permanent, I should be the last one to withhold my 
vote. But let us look at the probabilities. They are 
a peopie that are disposed to revolutions. When 
the heir to the throne was presented to the people, 
and a voice from the gallery cried out, *It is too 
late !”’ did it not exhibit a determination to destroy, 
to listen to no reasoning? Perhaps the man that 
uttered the expression was not aware of the effect 
it would produce. But its effect only shows us 
how slight a thing is sufficient to influence the 
popular will in that country. If I could anticipate 
that the result would be the establishment of a free 
government, [ would sympathize most heartily in 
the movement; it is my fear which prevents me. 
Sir, there are considerations connected with this 
subject from which we all revolt. When the wheet 
of revolution begins to revolve, who can affect to 
tell where it will stop? When the doctrines of 
universal equality are preached, who can tell what 
effect is to be produced? 1 am approaching a sub- 
ject that I have uniformly avoided—a subject, from 
the discussion of which I uniformly shrink. I 
know its dangers. And if these doctrines of uni- 
versal equality are to be preached, if they are to 
receive the sanction of Congress, it behooves gen- 
tlemen to inquire of themselves to what extent 
they will carry us. If we are to give our sanction 
to every revolutionary effort which prostrates at 
once existing governmental establishments and 
domestic relations, it may well become us to in- 


' quire to what extent such a movement is likely to 
| be carried. There is one feature in the decrees of 
| this Provisional Government of which I do not by 


any means approve. A decree—not a theory on 


_ the subject of human liberty, but a decree—cutting 
/up by the roots an existing institution, has been 


' 4 | adopted by the Provisional Government. 
terized by simplicity of claboration, and should go |, 


It is a 
question affecting ourselves. We have a set of 


people among us, (you may call them fanatics, if 


| you please,) who, in their liberal notions of human 


/ management of their own concerns. 


I heard doctrines avowed that || but others of the most 


liberty, are disposed to quarrel with certain insti- 
tutions which exist under our Government. Sir, 
I would leave to every portion of the nation the 
But if we 
are to endorse ail the revolutionary movements ~ 
that are rnade, where are we to stop? Why, we 


may have a thousand fanatical theories in our own 
» well founded, 


extravagant de- 


country—some of them ioe 
an 
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scription. No man ever sawa revolution in which 
the doctrines which gave rise to it were not carried | 
to extremes. Before we give our unqualified ap- 
wobation, then, to what has been done, in my 
fumble judgment, we should await patjently its 
final consummation; and I confess Iam somewhat 
surprised to find gentlemen on this floor ready to 
give their unqualified approbation to the proceed- 
ings of the French Provisional Government, whilst 
they would not listen a moment to petitions hum- 
bly presented to Congress upon the point upon 
which that Government has acted. It is suggested | 
they have revoked this decree. If they have, they 
still stand on the footing that all men are free and 
equal—that every man has a right to vote—Alge- 
rines and all—every man except negroes. And 
the very revocation of that decree shows the in- 
sincerity of their professions. If an Algerine is 
entitled to the privilege of a French citizen—if 
there is equality among all sorts, all grades, all 
classes, as regards political privileges—upon what 
principle, in the name of Heaven, is the colored 
race excluded? I go with the French people in 
any proposition which to my mind appears ra- 
tional; but if they in the first place declare this 
equality, and in the next place make it unequal, I 
will have nothing to do with any such proceeding. 
I have made these remarks simply to show that 
there are very strong grounds to doubt as to what 
the results of this revolution will be. T hope for | 
the best, but I fear the worst; and, as I said be- | 
fore, I shall prefer that this expression of con- 
gratulation for the present be withheld. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. [I listened this morning 
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With our sympathies for the effort of the French 
people to establish republican government, we may 
well mingle our congratulations for the extraordi- 
nary exhibition which, in the heat of revolution, 
they have given of moderation, of self-control, and 
of regard for human life, that great test of the pro- 
gress of civilization. These are high evidences of 
the fitness of the French people for self-govern- 
ment, and justify the hope that they are prepared 
for that universal suffrage and equality which they | 


| have asserted—the feature of the revolution which 
_ the Senator from Vermont has chosen as the object | 


| commends itself to me. 


of his special condemnation, but which most of all 
Equality among the citi- 


| zens is the only basis on which republican govern- 
' ment can rest; itis the foundation on which our | 


| own was placed, and where it now securely stands 


| threaten to fall. 


, a government which rests on the broad basis of 


with great attention to the very able remarks of | 


the Senator from Vermont; and I thought that I 
noticed an allusion to an unfortunate expression of 
mine. Like the Senator, I fear for the result; but 


as far as the revolution has gone, it has been | 


marked by nothing but what we must all recognize 


| to render it permanent. 


like the house which the wise man built upon a 
rock, whilst palaces lie crushed upon the sand or | 
To assert political equality is to 
vindicate the dignity of man, to insure the adapta- 
tion of government to his condition, and therefore 
Revolution is the remedy | 
for violated nature; it can never be directed against 


popular will, speaking through universal suffrage. | 
The only power to overturn is that which supports 
such a government, and as it has been called the 
moat advanced, so IT think it may be called the | 
most durable form of human institutions. Wher- 
ever a class or a family claim to govern by pre- | 
scriptive right, there must be a struggle between 
the rulers and the ruled; because the one cannot | 
sympathize with the feelings, or appreciate the | 
wants and the interests of the other. True, all 
people are not qualified for the highest form of 


| government, and no other country presents so many | 


as favorable, particularly since they have cast off | 


the little piece of extravagance to which the Senator 
has alluded. I merely wish to acquit myself, sir, of 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
indulgence of the Senate for a few minutes, for a 
purpose similar to that avowed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Butiter.] This is rendered 
necessary by the intimation which has been given, 
that the absence of so many Senators from the 
Chamber rendered it unadvisable to record the 
votes upon the final passage of the resolution be- 
fore the Senate; without such record and without 
explanation, the preliminary vote given by me 
would be subject to misconstruction. I voted for 
the substitution of the resolutions reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, because they 
seemed to me coextensive with all which has 
occurred in France, claiming and receiving the 
approbation and sympathy of the people of the 
United States, and because the committee acted 
upon information officially commuhicated by the 
President, by which the matter was first brought 
as est before the Senate. 

ver ready, in whatever quarter of the globe it 
may appear, to welcome a new Republic into the | 
family of nations, ever prompt to cheer a people | 
struggling for the establishment and maintenance 
of bt es right, it was not for me to stand listless | 
by when the tidings came of the great, the glorious | 
achievements of our autiontfricad and ally, France. 
Sooner, sir, would 1 encounter disappointment, | 
sooner see our sympathies come back shorn, than 
refuse to send them forth on an occasion like this. 
Yet it becomes us to consider the time, the man- 
ner of expression used to convey our sympathies; 
deliberately to consider the extent and the subject 
of our congratulations. When a people not pre- 
pared, as were the fathers of our Republic, by the 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
; 





I must ask the | 


| aS a province. 


instructive lessons upon governmental changes as | 


| that, the recent revolution in which we are now | 


considering. 
Cesar conquered ancient Gaul, and governed it 
The inhabitants became citizens of 


| the Roman empire, but their domestic condition 
having in the slightest degree approved of that pro- || 


ceeding on the part of the Provisional Government. | 


was little affected. Rome was extended, but the 
Romans remained in Italy. When Alaric and 
Attila descended from the plaims of Asia upon the 
richer regions of Europe, the inhabitants of Ger- || 
many, driven from their homes, descended in their | 
turn upon Gaul. They came, not like the Roman | 


_legions, prompted by military enthusiasm and 


| 


| 


inheritance of free institutions, are suddenly in- || 


vested with sovereign power, errors and excesses 
may be reasonably expected; and whilst it is not 
our province to correct or condemn, it may be use- 
ful, as it is surely proper, to discriminate in our 
approbation. This appeared to me well and pru- 
dently done in the vesolutions #ffered by the com- 
mittee as a substitute for those of the Senator from 
Ohio, and constituted the ground of my preference; 
but I was prepared to vote for either, and have no 
opposition to offer to those which the Senate in com- 
mittee have chosen. 


i 
' 


| 


} 
{ 


subdivision of the lands of France. 


seeking the glory of conquest, but as houseless 
wanderers to take from the weak, as they had sur- 
rendered to the strong. Then the lands of Gaul 
were wrenched from the original possessors and | 
divided among the conquering chiefs. Now, for | 
the first time in Gaul, the decree of nature was vio- | 
lated, and the inheritance of the land was violently I] 
transferred from those who possessed to cultivate | 
it. Thenceforward, the progress has been steady, | 
though slow, to return the soil to the people—to 
bring power from its overshadowing height to the 
level of the governed. And it is the steadiness of || 
this advance which sustains my confidence in 
future progress. The Frank dynasty rested on the | 
grand vassals of France, who, like twelve mighty 
columns, supported the throne high above all con- 
tact with the people, alike despising their assistance 
or assault. These columns fell in the time of Louis 
XI., and the grand Seignieurie was established by 
Francis I. The height and size of the columns 
were diminished, but their number increased; and | 
whilst the throne became more steady, it came also 
nearer to the people. Then came the period of the 
Reformation: the minds of men asserted the right 
to inquire. The Seignieurie gave way, and the 
throne sunk, for its support, to the heads of the 
aristocracy. It was now within the reach of the 
people. if had been lowered until, in the language | 
of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hanneaay,] | 
blood might flow over it. The convention of 1792 
wroved the power of the people to reach the throne: 
it showed the ability to destroy monarchy, but not 


| the capacity to construct a republic. The assignats 


gave the people the power to buy, and led to the | 
Heretofore 
the throne had approached people by depression; | 
thenceforward the operation of leveling was to be | 
two-fold—the people were to rise as royalty sunk. | 
When Napoleon declared, on the Champ de. 
Mars, that the right of the ruler was wholly de- | 
rived from the consentof the governed, he answered | 
to the demands of political sentiment in France: he 


_ rivers and harbors. 
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uttered a truth understeod by those whom he ad- 
dressed, and which was sentence of condemnation 
on the Divine right «f kings. The next step, in 
the natural order of things, was to break the line of 
descent. This was done by the selection of Louis 
Philippe, to be crowned, not for France, but as 
King of the French. The throne became elective, 
and was now brought down to the heads of the two 
hundred and sixty thousand landed proprietors. 
It had now descended to the last step, and it was 
foretold—I trust truly foretold —that Louis Philippe 
was the last who should wear a crown in France. 
For years past, many eyes have been turned to 
France, and speculation has been busy as to the con- 
sequences likely to follow on the death of the reign- 
ing monarch. Events have been hastened by the 


abdication of the king; and the conductoft the French 


people, under the severe ordeal they have unex- 
pectedly undergone, proves how worthy they are 
to possess the power of sovereignty. ‘The throne, 
which had been for fourteen centuries sinking, until 
it approached within one step of the ground, was 
borne on the shoulders of the uprising masses, and 


| offered a holocaust to the genius of republican gov- 


ernment. Why shall we distrust the capacity of 
the French people for self-government? Who has 
served a longer probation, or passed through schools 
of harderexperience? France, the land of science, 
with a popular press teemipg with political intelli- 
gence; her great capital, the controlling heart of the 
country, filled with daily papers, and a population 
of whom it is said not a cook or a boot-black but 
can tell the name of the chief of each bureau of the 
Government, and the general nature of his duties: 
that extravagant expectations should have existed 
in the minds of the revolutionists, was to have been 
anticipated. 

Men fly to a remedy, and expect relief which 
cannot be given. Those who hope, from a repub- 
lic, to have their wants supplied, must meet with 
disappointment. Such a government can have 
nothing to give, save that which it takes from the 
people. In the language of one of our greatest 
statesmen, Mr. Van Buren, “ too much is expect- 
ed from government.’”? May this truth, so unpal- 


_atable to those to whom it was addressed, be early 


learned and appreciated by our brethren in France. 
It was not my purpose to do more than express 
thus briefly the opinions I entertain, and to an- 
nounce my approval of the resolutions now to be 
acted on. They are anticipative of future events 
in France wtih: I hope, will soon enable us to 
pass specific resolutions of congratulation, and to 
embrace our earliest friend as a brother in the 
family of republics. 


HARBORS AND RIVERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. M. HAMPTON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In THE Elouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 9, 1848. 


The Message of the President returning to the House the 
bill “ to provide for continuing certain works in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, and for other purposes,’’ with his reasons for 


' withholding his approbation thereof, being under considera- 


tion— 

Mr. HAMPTON said: Before taking up the 
subject which I intend to discuss at the present 
time, it may not be inappropriate to submit a few 
remarks on a subject intimately connected with that 
of making appropriations for the improvement of 
{ refer to the question of the 
tariff. J will not now go fally into the discussion 
of that subject, because it would not be in order to 
do so, and because it has been so ably examined 
by my colleague, [Mr. Srewarr,} with whose 
views and positions on that question I fully and 
cordially agree. But the people who I have the 
honor to represent on this floor are deeply inter- 
ested in the question of protection to American 
labor and American capital. They believe thar, 
notwithstanding the boasted benefits of the tariff 
of 1846, the old-fashioned American Whig tariff of 
1842 was better calculated to promote their inter- 
ests, and the interest of the whole country; and, 
accordingly, at a county convention recently held 
in the city of Pittsburg, resolutions were passed 
unanimously, calling on Congress to repeal the 


| tariff of 1846, and restore the tariff of 1842. The 
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sentiments and recommendation contained in these 
resolutions, meet my most cordial approbation. — | 
believe the tariff of 1846 ought to be repealed, and 
that of 1842 restored; and | hope the appropriate 
committee of this House will bring in a bill for 
that purpose, and that the House would be brought 
to a direct vole upon it without delay. 
it is due to the interests of the country, and to the 
labor, industry, and enterprise of the people, that 
that odious free-trade British bill should be repeal- 
ed, and the American tariff restored in all its lead- 
ing principles. Under the operation of this free-trade 
bill,as | have just been informed, a proposition has 
recently been made by an English agent now in the 
West, to furnish a good article of Scotch pig metal, 
delivered in Pittsburg and Cincinnati, for $25 per 
ton; while a similar article from the iron region up 
the Alleghany river, costs $33 a ton. By this means 
thousands of our honest, industrious mechanics 
and Jaborers will be thrown out of employment, 
and their wives and their children turned out upon 
the world to beg or starve. 

Mr. BEDINGER rose and said, the question, 
as he understood it, was on the veto message of 
the President in relation to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors; but the gentleman was discuss- 
ing the tariff. Now, he asked if the gentleman 
was in order? 

The SPEAKER said, if the gentleman was dis- 
cussing the tariff in detail, he would not be in 
order; but a mere expression of opinion with re- 
gard to this or that particular tariff! was not out of 
order, 

Mr. HAMPTON said, if they proceeded to make 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, it was necessary to look to the revenue 
whence the means to make the expenditures for 
that purpose must be derived, It was, therefore, a 
question affecting the tariff as a means of creating 
a revenue, and he would proceed, being perfectly 
in order, to express his opinion, that the tariff act 
of 1842, if substituted for the act of 1846, would 
furnish ample means for that purpose. 

I do not propose to go into a discussion of the 
details of that bill; but, as a member of the Whig 
side of the Hlouse, | wish to take up the glove 
which was thrown down some time since by a gen- 
tleman on the other side from the city of New York, 
[Mr. Nicoxs,] who asked if the ** Whig members 
of this House would have the boldness to meet 
them on the question of protection or free trade ?’’ 
For one, | am ready, in my own behalf, and in the 
name of my constituents, to meet them on this floor, 
or before the people. Sir, (said Mr, H.,) Lam in 
favor of protection for the sake of protection, and on 
this question [| am willing to stand or fall. I want 
no ‘ incidental’’ or * accidental’ protection, but a 
firm, fixed, and uniform system, which will afford 
ample and permanent protection to the labor, enter- 
prise, and capital of the country, against all com- 
petition by the cheap labor and capital of Europe. 

The gentleman from New York stated that, ‘‘ as 
between protection and direct taxation, he was in 
favor of the latter.” And it is fair to presume that 
he spoke for his party, as he is one of its distin- 
guished members, and no disavowal of that doc- 
trine has been since made by any gentleman on that 
side of the House, or by the ** Union,’’ the organ 
of the party. In order that I may not misrepresent 
that gentleman, | will quote his own words on the 
subject: 

*«'The deliberate judgment of the people has condemned the 
PROTECTIVE SYSTEM in every form and shape; and their 
convictions in this matter are not, under any circumstances, 


likely to be changed. But however unprepared or unwilling 
our Opponents may now be to renew the old agitation, there 


I believe | 


is much reason for believing that itis their settled purpose | 


to do so as soon asa favorable opportunity shall present it- 
reli 


Come when the contest may, it will not find the Demo- | 


eratic party unprepared ; but the battle, when next fought, | 


will, I venture to predict, take a higher range; and the issue 


made will be, not as between high and low duties, but as | 


between protection and direct taration.”’ 


Here, then, we have the broad issue of protection 
or direct taxation presented by the party in power. 
On this issue, (Mr. Hampron said,) Iam willing to 
go tothe people of my district and of the State which 
L have the honor in part to represent. I will appeal 


‘| The Constitution is silent as to the expenditure of |) 


/ concerned, inasmuch as we have already passed 


of the Ist article of the Constitution. 


Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Hampton. 
ple of Pennsylvania had been made to believe by 
the leaders of the other party, that the tariff of 1846 
would afford more protection than that of 1842. 

jut now when the very doctrine of protection is 

repudiated, and an odious system of direct taxation | 
proposed, the people of that State will be found in | 
favor of protecting their own industry and interests | 
against the pauper labor of Great Britain, and op- | 
posed to wringing the hard earnings from the poor, 
to pay the enormous salaries of office-holders, and 
to be squandered on the worthless favorites of 

power and place. Butthisis notall. If our heavy 
public debt, brought on the country by a reckless 
party, is to be paid by means of direct taxation, 
the proportion of Pennsylvania will be some ten 
millions of dollars, which would be about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars to each Congressional dis- 

trict in the State, over and above all their present 
taxes. It remains to be seen whether the people | 
will longer sustain a party that proposes such 
destructive measures. | 

Bat, sir, I did not rise for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this question. [ propose to consider for a short 
time, with the indulgence of the House, the subject 
ofappropriating money by the General Government 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. This | 
subject embraces two inquries: first, the power of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to appropriate 
money to such objects; and in the second place, 
the necessity and the propriety of sodoing. Both 
these positions have been demied by the President 
in the message now under consideration. The time 
prescribed by the rule of the House for debate, will 
not permit me to take up that document and an- 
swer all the arguments it contains, as would other- 
wise be attempted at least, high as may be the source 
from which they emanate. Nor would it seem to 
be necessary, so far as the opinion of the House is 


upon the question of the power of Congress over 
this subject, and declared our right, by an over- 
whelming majority, to make appropriations for such 
purposes. And this power, I doubt not, will con- 
tinue to be asserted and acted upon with unabating | 
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duties to the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. 


But again. If Congress does not possess this 


| power, because it may be exercised by the States, 


with the consent of Congress, then Congress does 
not possess the power to ‘lay imposts or duties 
on imports or exports,”’ or to “keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact”’ with a State, or to ‘enter into 
any agreement or compact with a foreign power, 
or engage in war,’’ because all these powers are 
contained in the same clause and stand on the same 
footing. 

But it seems to me the President has fallen into 
another error, when he views the ‘* consent”? which 
Congress may give, as a power “‘reserved’’ by the 
States. He says, ‘there is a safe provision for 
the improvement of harbors and rivers in the re- 
served powersof the States.’” But a power which 
can only be exercised with the consent of another, 
is not areserved power. A reserved power may 
be exercised without the consent of any one, be- 
cause it is reserved, and has not been granted or 


_conveyed away. The States have granted to the 


firmness, as often as the subject may be brought || 


before the House, the immense influence and pa- || 


tronage of the Executive to the contrary notwith- | 


The President asserts that Congress does not 
possess the power, under the Constitution, toappro- 
priate money for the improvement of any harbor 
or river, either on the seaboard or in the interior 
of the country. And in this position he says he 
is sustained by the provisions of the 10th section 
That por- 
tion of the section to which he refers, is as fol- 
lows, viz: 


standing. 1 


“« No State shall, without the eonsent of Congress, lay any | 
duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, | 
enter into any agreement orcompact with another State, or | 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually in- | 
vaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay.”’ " 


It is contended by the President that it is the 
duty of the States, with the consent of Congress, 
to levy and collect a duty of tonnage, and when 
collected, it is imperative on the States to expend 
the same in the Improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. So far from fortifying the President in his 
position, this is one of the strongest arguments 
against it. If the States, which can only act ina 


subordinate capacity, with the consent of Con- | 


gress, are absolutely bound to expend the mone 


''so collected for that purpose alone, within their | 


own limits, how much more is the General Gov- 


‘collect duties of tonnage, and having exercised | 


that power from the formation of the Government, | 


_bound to expend the money so collected for the | 


improvement of rivers and harbors throughout the | 


| United States, as their necessities might require. | 


| these tonnage duties when collected by the States, 


to the honest and industrious farmers, mechanics, || 


and laborers of the whole country, to sustain me in 
the position I have taken, and save themselves from 
a ruinous system of direct taxation, sought to be 
fastened upon them by a party “held together by 
the cohesive power of public plunder.”” The peo- 


but the President alleges they are bound to appro- 
yriate the money to this object alone. Then why, 
} ask, is not the General Government equal 

bound to appropriate the duties of tonnage which 
have been and now are daily being collected, to 
the same objects? Where is the difference? The 
President has completely refuted his own argu- | 


| 


General Government the exclusive right to levy 
duties of every description, thus creating a national 
fund to be expended onal! national objects, as the 
State funds, while they retained this power, might 
have been expended on State objects. The Gen- 
eral Government was, by this grant, constituted 
the trustee of this immense fund, and is bound to 
execute the trust for the common benefit of all the 
States and the people. 

The consent of Congress that the States may 
lay duties of tonnage for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, can only extend to vessels trading 
with foreign countries. Because it is expressly 
provided by the ninth section of the first article, 
that **no preference shall be given, by any regula- 
‘tion of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
‘State over those of another; nor shall vessels 
‘bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, 
‘clear, or pay duties in another.’’ No duty, then, 
could be laid on any vessel engaged in the coasting 
or lake trade, or on any of the rivers of the Unite 
States, which extend beyond the limits of one 
State; and, consequently, not a dollar could be 
raised for the improvement of a single harbor on 
the lakes or the immense rivers in the great valley 


_of the Mississippi. 


Congress has power ‘‘ to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.’” Under this grant so sim- 
ple and yet so comprehensive in its powers, the 
Government sends ministers, chargés, or consuls, 
to every civilized nation in the world. It protects 
and defends our commerce on the high seas by 
her ships of war and her seamen, fitted out and 
paid out of the public treasury; and, if need be, it 
declares war in defence of those interests, which 
involves the expenditure of hundreds of millions. 


| It erects custom-houses at all the principal ports on 
| the seaboard, and employs thousands of officers, 


_ signals, to warn the mariner of the 


! 


| 


at an expense of millions of the public money. It 
erects light-houses, and places buoys, and other 

iemeuie of the 
navigation. All this is perfectly right and proper, 
and is no more than the Government is bound to 
do. Why, then, should not the Government, 
under precisely the same grant of powers, do as 
much to facilitate, protect, and defend the inter- 
nal commerce of the country ‘‘among the several 


|| States ?”’ 


If Congress has jurisdiction and control over 


this subject, why not exercise it in a way calcu- 
‘ernment, having unqualified power to levy and || 


lated to promote the interest of the people at large, 
and carry into effect the great object which the 
people of the United States had in framing our 
admirable Constitution, viz: ** to form a more per- 
*fect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
‘ quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
‘the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
‘liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” If youhave 
no control over the great western rivers and lakes, 
why appoint your collectors at all the principal 
towns and cities on their shores, to take money 
from the pockets of our steamboat owners, before 


you allow them to navigate these waters? Why 


pass laws prescribing the number of long-boats, 
water-buckets, lights, &c., on board those boats, 


ment, and has shown it to be the duty of Congress | and inflict a ney penalty on our citizens for a 
‘to appropriate all the funds arising from tonnage || violation of these la 


ws? 
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But Congress has long since assumed the control 
over those rivers. As early as 1787, an ordinance | 
was passed, which declares 


«That the navigable waters leading into the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, 
shall be common highways, and forever free, as well to the 
inhabitants of the said territory as tothe citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, and these of any other State that may be admit- 
ted into the Confederacy, without any tax, duty, or impost 
therefor.”’ 


And again, in 1788, Congress 


“ Resolved, That the free navigation of the Mississippi | 
tiver is a clear and essential right of the United States.” 


The Government, therefore, having declared || 
those rivers public highways, and assumed and || 
exercised jurisdiction over them from that period | 
to this, is as much bound to keep those great na- | 
tional highways in repair, as a county or a town- || 
ship of any State is to keep their highways in | 


') 
repair. {} 

But the friends of these improvements have been |, 
charged with a violation of the Constitution. We || 
have been told that Congress has no power to make || 
appropriations forsuch improvements. From whom || 
does that allegation come? From the President | 
of the United States and his party. Not all his 
party; for a portion, at least, of them who occupy | 
seats on this floor, have come up and sustained the || 
right of Congress to make these appropriations. || 
The President talks about a strict construction of | 
the Constitution. In the closing paragraph of the || 
message now under consideration, he says : 


“Inthe mean time [deem it proper to add, that the inves- 
tization of this subject has impressed me more strongly than 
ever with the solemn conviction that the usefulness and 
permanency of this Government, and the happiness of the | 
millions over whom it spreads its protection, will be best | 
promoted by carefully abstaining from the exercise of all 
powers not clearly granted by the Constitution.” 


Yes, sir, ** carefully abstaining from the exercise || 
of all powers not clearly granted by the Constitu- || 
tion.” That all sounds very well: If the Presi- || 
dent’s practice was only in accordance with his || 
theory, he would be an exemplary statesman, in- | 
deed. ButI would like to propound to his Excel- | 
lency two or three questions on this subject. I 
would like to know in what clause of the Constitu- | 
tion he finds power to annex a foreign Government | 
to this Union? I would like to know in what part | 
of the Constitution he finds power to extend our |. 
laws over China, as recommended in his annual 
message? The President would confer an obliga- 
tion on me, and on this House, if, under his rule 
of strict construction, he would point out the sec- | 
tion and paragraph of the Constitution whence he | 
derives that power? I would like to know, too, 
whence he derives his power to authorize a survey 
of the Dead Sea? Or to involve the country ina 
foreign war, without the consent or authority of 
Congress, which was in session at the time? I 
would like to know whence he derives his power, | 
after he has conquered by the arms of this Union | 
a neighboring Republic, or even portions of its ter- || 
ritory, to establish a system of civil government | 
therein, and extend over it our revenue laws? I | 
should like exceedingly well to hear from the Presi- 
dent, orfrom some friend of his on this floor, whence 
he derives the power to establish a system of civil 
gommnenens in New Mexico, or California, or | 

amaulipas, or Coahuila, or to authorize a survey | 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec? What is the ob- | 
ject of the survey of that Isthmus? Why, says a_ 
gentleman near me, it is for the purpose of making | 
a canal or a railroad. 

So then the President derives power from the | 
Constitution to go into the territory of a sister Re- | 
public and conquer it, and then go to work and | 
make canals there, while we are told we have not | 
power to keep in repair the great highways that | 
nature has already made in our own country, and 
which require only the fostering hand of Govern- | 
ment to diffuse the blessings of peace, prosperity, 
and happinessamong millions of our fellow-citizens. 1 
Why, it would seem from this hasty review of the || 
subject, that the Constitution was made for the |! 
benefit of foreign nations, and not for this country. | 

| 





Everything that tends to benefit the people of this 
country is unconstitutional, while all that is calcu- 
lated to benefit foreign trade and foreign nations 
is perfectly constitutional. When our forefathers 
framed this sacred instrument they were egre- 
giously in error, if this construction is true. They 
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thought they were adopting a form of government 
which would be beneficial to the people of their 
own country. But that was all a mistake and a 
delusion. Our forefathers were making and estab- 
lishing a constitution for the benefit of foreign 
nations, and for the welfare of other countries. 
Gentlemen may talk about the Constitution as 


| much as they will, but, as was not inappropriately | 


said in jest by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
{[Mr. Boypon,] you have no constitution. Has 


‘| the Constitution ever stood in the way of the party 


now in power? Has it prevented anything which 
the President and his parasites have thought pro- 
per to carry out? All power is now vested in the 
dominant party; and so long as that party shall 
continue to reign, whatever does not square with 
their views and purposes is unconstitutional; while, 
on the other hand, whatever they wish to accom- 


plish, be it what it may, isall perfectly constitutional. | 


All the powers of this Government are rapidly 
concentrating in the hands of the President. One 
of the Baltimore resolutions discourses eloquently 
about not paralyzing the will of the people; but 
what is it that the President could ask that he did 
not always obtain, so long as he had a majority in 


| this House? What great measure, whether of a 


financial or of any other character, has not been 
originated by the President or one of the heads of 
department who may have been selected to do his 
pleasure? I detest and abhor this one-man power, 


| lam utterly opposed to a consolidated government. 
|| What honeyed language do we not hear on this 
{| subject from gentlemen on the other side? How 


eloquently they can declaim against the threatening 
dangers of a consolidated government, yet what 
else is our government at this hour? All power, 
the whole Government, is now virtually in the 
hands of the President, and he wields and exercises 
that power just as he pleases. Let a man have 
the boldness to differ from his views, and let him 
have the temerity to avow that difference on this 
floor, and he is denounced in the Union before the 
next twenty-four hours. Forthwith he must walk 
the plank. He has but one alternative, either to 
stand on the platform with the Executive, or be 
pushed into the sea. For an instance of this kind 
[appeal to the case of my colleague, [Mr. Wi- 
moT,] who but the other day was denounced for 
asserting a principle which is deeply rooted in the 
heart of every honest man in the free States—a 
principle which has my most cordial approbation, 


and in defence of which I will stand by my col- | 


league as long as I am honored with a seat in this 


Hall. The President is elected by the people, and | 


measures are willed by the President; ergo, what- 


ever measures he wishes are the measures of the |! 


people, and his will is the will of the people. ‘That 
isthe argument. But I go fora truly popular gov- 
ernment; by which I mean a government in which 
all great measures of public policy originate with 
the people themselves. 

But time will not allow me to dwell longer on 
this question of the constitutionality of the bill. 
Suffer me on this point to read a short extract from 
a letter addressed by a very distinguished gentle- 
man, to whom | presume gentlemen will not object 
as a high constitutional authority. I refer to the 
letter of the Hon. T. H. Benton, in answer to an 
invitation to attend the Chicago Convention. What 
does he say? I will read it for the benefit of our 
friends over the way: 

“The lake and river navigation of the Great West, to pro- 
mote which the Convention is called, very early had a share 
of my attention, and I never had a doubt of the constitution- 
ality or expediency of bringing that navigation within the 
circle of internal improvement by the Federal Government, 
when the object to be improved should be one of general and 
national importance.”’ r 

[A voice: ‘* That will not be admitted as good 
authority now.”’ 

Mr. H. Possibly it may not be now: for they 


change their principles so often, that one can | 
scarcely tell to-day what they will be to-mor- | 


row. 

I propose now to call the attention of the House 
to the importance, necessity, and propriety of ap- 
propriating money for the improvement of our 
western rivers and lake harbors, and that with no 


stinted hand, but to an extent commensurate with | 


the magnitude of the interests involved. 

What is the extent of the great Mississippi val- 
ley? Itisa vast fertile region,extending from the 
sources of the Mississippi in the north to the Gulf 
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of Mexico in the south, and from the Alleghany 
Mountains on the east to the Rocky Mountains on 
the west. 

But yesterday this vast country was an unbro- 
ken wilderness; row it embraces eleven entire 
States, with parts of two others, and two Territo- 
ries. It contains about 1,200,000 square miles, or 
768,000,000 of acres—more than ten times as large 
as the kingdom of Great Britain—containing a pop- 
ulation of nearly 12,000,000, equal to that of all the 
Atlantic States, and nearly equal to one-half the 
population of the kingdom of Great Britain. 

Cast your eyes into the future for a period of 
only sixty years, and suppose the population to 
increase in the same ratio of the past sixty years, 
(doubling every ten years;) at the end of that pe- 
riod you would see spread over this fertile valley, 
if capable of sustaining them, more than six hun- 
dred millions of human beings! Make every 
reasonable deduction in this calculation, and your 
children now living may yet see the population of 
this valley equal at least to that of the whole of 
Europe. ** Europe comprises 61 independent States; 
‘of these 3 are empires, 16 kingdoms, 7 grand 
‘ duchies, 1 electorate, 11 duchies, 1 landgravate, 
‘]1 principalities, 1 lordship, 1 ecclesiastical state, 

'*and 9 republics.’? The population of the whole 
is about two hundred and forty millions. 

What is the length of the navigable and of the 
boatable rivers in this great valley? On this sub- 
ject permit me to quote from the same authority 
and from the same document. I mean Mr. Ben- 

| ton’s letter to the Chicago Convention: 

“Many years ago the late Governor Clarke and myself un- 
dertook to calculate the extent of the boatable water in the 
valley of the Mississippi: we made it about 50,000 miles, oft 

| which 30,000 were computed to unite above St. Louis, and 
| 20,000 below. Of course, we counted all the infant streams 
on which a flat, a keel, or a batteau could be floated, and 
justly ; for every tributary, of the humblest boatable charac- 


ter, helps to swell not only the volume of the central waters, 
but of the commerce upon them.” 


The official report of Colonel Abert of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, sent to the House on the 13th 

| December last by the Secretary of War, states the 
| extent of steam navigation on the western waters 
to be 16,674 miles. The navigation of these mighty 
rivers is obstructed by rocks, snags, falls, shoals, 


-and sandbars. They need the fostering hand of 


| Government to make them what nature designed 
'| them to be, the great thoroughfares of this immense 
region of country, along which shall flow, free and 
unobstructed, its commerce, its agricultural prod- 
ucts, its minerals, and its manufactures. 
And here let me invite the attention of the House 
'| to the increase of the commerce and development 
of the resources of this great valley, exhibiting a 
growth as astonishing an almost incredible as that 
_ of its navigation. 
| The first vessel which navigated our streams 
was the frail bark canoe; next came the Mackinaw 
boat, carrying from 1,500 pounds to three tons; 
‘and then came the keel-boat, or barge, of from 
thirty to forty tons. With a boat of this descrip- 
tion, from three to four months were consumed in 
making a trip from New Orleans to St. Louis. In 
| 1819, soon after the introduction of steam on our 
_ rivers, the voyage occupied a steamboat twenty- 
|, seven days. Now it is accomplished in about 
, four days. 
| Theannual exports from the lower part ef the Mis- 
|| sissippi valley for the year 1802 amounted to about 
| $2,160,000, and the imports to about $2,500,000. 
For the year 1846 the receipts from the upper 
country at New Orleans amounted to $77,193,464. 
In 1817, when steam was first introduced upon 
the Mississippi, the whole commerce, from New 
| Orleans to the upper country, was transported in 
|| about twenty barges, of an average of one hundred 
' tons each, and making one tripin a year. The 
number of keel-boats on the Ohio was about 160, 
carrying thirty tons each. The whole tonnage 
was estimated at between six and seven thousand 
tons. 
In 1836 (a period of nineteen years) the number 
of steamboats on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
was 230, and their tonnage 36,000. 


In 1840 the number of steamboats was 285—tonnage, “- 


1842 do do 450 = do J 
/ 1843 do do 672 do 134,400 
| 1844 do do 686 do 144,150 
i 1845 do de 769 do 159,713 
1846 do do 1190 = do 249,050 
1847 do do about 1200 
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The value of the property transported m 1847 
was as follows: 


Western produce shipped to New Orleans...... $84,912,810 | 


Produce shipped trom port to port for home con- 
DUNIOR +: 5.0:00:0020 00 00600000209) 500400000608 90,000,000 
Bhipped through Pitt-burg and the canals, for the 


waters of the Ohio and Mississippi........... 84,000,000 | 


Total value of produce shipped.......... 258,912,510 


Itis estimated that the foreign merchandise, coin, 
bullion, and other articles received im exchange, 
amount toalike sum. The value of the property, 
then, shipped on the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries, would amountin one year to the sum of (say) 


$500,000,000; more than double our whole foreign 


commerce with all the world. 
1 must take occasion here, before 1 leave this 


part of the subject, to notice the commerce and | 


travel connected with the head of the Ohio at the 
city of Pitsburg. For the following statistics | 
am indebted to T. J. Bigham, Esq., of that place, 
who was a member of the committee appointed 
by the Chicago Convention. It would afford me 
great pleasure to imbody his entire report, if my 
limits would permit: 


Tabular statemcnt of the trade of Pitsburg, during | 


the year 1847. 
STRAMBOAT ARRIVALS. 





From the Ohio............+.05. 3,U8—tonnage, 1,013,970 
From the Monongahela......... 1,0 do 55,000 
From the Alleghany...........+ 118 do 23.466 
Steamboat arrivals.,........ 4,796 do 1,092,436 
Flat and keel boat) do.......... 2,392 do 118,410 
Penn. canal boat Beaexitcsken 446 do 1500.0 
i RO cnn dsannb oaben' a 11.134 do 1,360 846 
Passengers on the Monongahelariver...........--. 85 602 
Pasengers on the Penn-yivania canal and turnpikes 
from the interior of the State.......... lana aia dole 70,000 
Passengers from the iren and blumber regions of the 
RE NUNEE. a isick nents kéwad ents eerste 35,090 
Travel by the Olio river, being atthe rate of 250 pas- 
sengers each way, Or 500 per day....... eee eeeees 182,102 
ee GEER. «5 nn n'00ns0nss bnnsx Hodes pbOneHOReS 372,704 


The number of steamboats built and enrolled atthe port | 


of Pittsburg, as appears by the books of Colleetor, are as fol- 
lows: 





In 1844... 2.000 44 steamboats—aggregate tonnage, 7,34 | 
LD ere sw) do do OBIS 
3846... 2.0000 ece do do 8,304 
ABAT oo eee ect do do 9,353 

“197 





30,596 


«The whole number of steamboats belonging tothe port | 


of Pittsburg on the firstof January, 1848, was 109—1the total 
tonnage of this port on the same day was 28,000 tona. 
cost of building and fitting out steamboats on the western 
rivers averages $°0 per ton; hence, the original cost of the 


The. 


tonnage of this port would be 28,000 tons at 989, equal to 


2,241,000.” 


Aboutten millions of bushels of coal from the Mo- | 


nongahela, and about seventy-five millions of feet 
oflumber, and one hundred millions of shingles from 
the Alleghany river, descend the Ohio every year. 

We now return to the consideration of the west- 
ern waters generally. 


| while the United States mail is annually transnort- 


Taking the losses of the steamboats trading at 


St. Louis for the year 1841-2 for his data, Mr. 


Calhoun, in a report made to the Senate of the | 


United States, June 26, 1846, has estimated * the 
‘annual aggregate loss of boats navigating the Mis- 


‘sissippi and Its tributary streams in 1846, (esti- | 


‘mating the number at nine hundred boats, ) to be 
* 107; from all causes; of which seventy-five were 
‘from snags, rocks, and logs,”’ 
Estimaung the average value of these boats at 
12,136, the annual loss would amount to $1,306,- 


' frightful form. 


; and assuming the loss and damage of the || 


cargo to be equal to the value of the boat, the 
aggregate loss of property will be $2,612,000 per 
annum. 
as too low. 
loss to be $3,600,000. 
as a fair exposition of the loss of 1846, the destruc- 
tion of property will be— 


“eee es 
MICE «inc bt censeaubaed aebunaceaibal 5,701,650 
aa seca aeeniacibeial eae ae 5,310,076 


For this great loss of property, Mr. Calhoun 
remarks, will increase with the commerce of the 
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destroyed by the same causes? And who shall gather the | 


tears of the widow and the orphan! the bloody sweat mi 
anguished families, and the griefs for loved ones lost, fortunes 
broken, and hopes destroyed, and weigh them in the scale 
with a pitiful appropriation of money? Unhappily, no tally 
is kept; but taking the losses of life attending the disasters 
of the St. Louis boats in 1841-2 asa basis, the present nam- 
ber of lives annually destroyed, in consequence ofthese ob- 
structions, may be estimated at 165.” 

Is there no remedy for this fearful loss of life? 
When a few dollars judiciously expended by the 
Government would remove the causes of these dire 
calamities, we behold the President of this great 
nation prying into the dark corners of the Consti- 
tution to find out technical objections to the power 


of Congress to appropriate money for that purpose. 


The expenditure of the amount, merely, which is || 


annually lost on these rivers, would in a very short 
time remove the obstructions entirely, and make 
these rivers what the God of Nature designed them 
to be, the great thoroughfares of the nation. An 
additional reason for the exercise of this power is 
to be found in the fact, that there are in the Territo- 
ries west of the Mississippi river, over 900,000,000 
of acres of public lands belonging to the Govern- 
ment; and within the States of the Mississippi 
valley, including only Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Wis- 
consin, and lowa, the Government holds unsold 
about 200,000,000 of acres. Within these States 
the Government has sold about 70,000,000 acres, | 
from which the public treasury has derived from 
the people between eighty and ninety millions of 
dollars. The improvement of the rivers that drain 
these Jands would surely hasten their sale and set- 
tlement, and greatly enhance their value. In ad- 
dition to all these considerations, a larze amount 
of government property annually passes over these 
rivers, connected with our Indian affairs and our 
military arrangements. The Government lost in 
1846 public stores and property of the value of 
$40,000, on their way to the army, by the snagging 
of the steamboats Ohio, Radnor, and Toneleuka. 7 

The whole army of the north, which conquered 
the northern provinces of Mexico in the present 
war, were transported, as well as their pay and 
supplies, over 500 miles of the steamboat naviea- 
tion of the Missouri river. That river is the chan- 
nel of intercourse and correspondence, not only 
with that army, but with all the Indian tribes 
of the West, as well as the new colonies of our 
citizens which are growing up in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. The Ohio and Mississippi have been 
essentially necessary to the Government in trans- 
porting, during the present war, thousands of troops 
and quantities of ammunition, arms, army supplies, 
and money to carry on their operations in Mexico, 





ed in this valley over 737,801 miles by railroads 
and steamboats, (the railroads being but few, ta- 
king but a small portion.) —Report of Chicago Con- 
vention. 

Let us look for a few moments at the number of 
lives exposed to the dangers of the navigation. If 
all the boats were in cornmission, allowing 35 hands 
to each boat, there would be 42,000; but making 
due allowance, it is supposed there are 38,000 





agementoftheboats. Add to this the number of pas- 
sengers (carefully estimated) each day, and you 
have the astonishing number of 105,500 lives each 
week, exposed to death in its most sudden and 
And if we average the length of 
each trip at three days, we see the individual pas- 
sengers all change in that time. 

We have, then, for the total number of passen- 
gers exposed each three days, 67,500, which makes 


157,500 in a week, and 8,185,000 for a year. This 


|| is exclusive of the 38,000 hands who are contin- 


But this estimate Mr. Calhoun regards | 
From other data, he determines the | 
Taking, then, this amount | 


valley, unless something shall be done to make the | 


And, in the 


navigation of the river more safe. 


language of the committce of the Chicago Con- | 


vention— 
* Who shall put an estimate upon the value of the souls 


| 
i! 


ually exposed. 

Let us now take a glance at our great chain of | 
northern lakes. And here I beg leave to refer to | 
the official report of Colonel Abert. 

The entire line of lake coast embraces about | 
5,000 miles, 2,000 miles of which constitute the | 
coast of a foreign power—leaving three thousand | 


| 


actually employed daily in the running and man- 
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and many works commenced, which, if abandoned 
now must necessarily cause great loss to the Goy- 
ernment, and injury to the trade and commerce of 
, the lakes and the country dependent on them for 
| the facilities of a market. 

Perhaps as correct and concise a view as can be 
presented of the commerce of the lake is found in 
a very able report by a committee of the Assemb! 
of New York, made to that body on the first of the 
present month. From this report I gather the fol- 
, lowing facts: 

In 1805 the first house was erected in Buffalo. 
| Beyond that waa an unbroken wilderness and 
prairie, extending west to the Pacific Ocean. In 
1815 there were thirty-two departures of small ves- 
sels from the port of Buffalo. In 1827 the tota! 
/ number of vessels of all discriptions on Erie and 
| the upper lakes, was forty-three, and their aggre- 
| gaie tonnage was 3,611 tons. In 1846 the registered 
tonnage of Buffalo was 24,803 tons, and the total 


' 
' 
} 


| 


|, arrivals at that port for the same year comprised 


912,957 tons. 

In 1829 the exports from Buffalo and Black Rock, 
on the Erie canal, were about 3,600 tons, and in 
1847 they were 659,966 tons. 

At Oswego, the chief port of entry on Lake On- 
tario, the tonnage sent east on the canal was, in 
1834, about 960 tons; in 1847, 154,974 tons. 

At Chicago, the chief port on Lake Michigan, 
the value of exports, in 1836, was $1,074; in 3847, 
$2,226,200. And the total value of exports and 
imports for 1847 was $4,938,115 52. 

Colonel Abert, speaking of that portion of the 
lake coast which lies within the State of Pennsy!|- 
, vania, and of the harbor of Erie, says: 


“The Pennsylvania coast of Lake Erie extends over 45 
miles, embracing only the county of Erie. But this ex- 
tent includes one of the best harbors on the lake, namely, 
| Presque Iste or Erie harbor. Itis a harber of great capacty— 

about six square miles—with an average depth of 20 feet, 
| easy to enter, and a very secure place when entered. ‘There 
is a bar alter entering, over whieh not morse than 10 feet of 
water can be carried, which yet requires some work wills 
the dredge. The first appropriation in favor of this harbor 
was in 1824; at which tine the obstructions at its entrance 
did notadmut of more than 6} teet; now first elass lake steam- 
ers can enter. 

« The only artificial entrance is at the eastern end of the 
harbor. At the western end, there is anatural passage, at- 
' fording about 6 feet of water. The plans contemplate the 
| making of the western catranee as deep and as easy as the 
eastern ; but as yet no work has been done there. 

“The works at this harbor wereZcommenced by the Uni- 
| ted States in 1824, have stood remarkably well, yet have 
| experienced those injuries which time and exposure will 
occasion. Much work is yet required to complete the repairs 
at the eastern entrance, and to extend one of the piers; and 
all of the plan at the western end, having reference to the 
entrance there, hasyetto be attended to. The Pennsylvania 
canal connects with this harbor, and the amount of exports 
and imports, for 1846, are stated at $6,273,246. 

“Its great facilities oecasioned it to be adopted as a prin- 
cipal naval station on that lake during the war of 1812, and 
| itis now, I believe, the principal place of outfit for vessels 
| of that character, and for winter quarters,” 


Time will not permit me to go farther into detail, 
I must content myself with stating a few grand 
| results: 


The aggregate tonnage on the lakes in 
1841 WAS....cceceeee c'esdeorcecccccec seen OG. 
1846 Was.......00. 0008 +a6nanednessnel ee Bee 


| The amount of merchandise transported over the lakes ia 
WBAL WAS .s so c00cc0cgsccncesecesecccelsigeen NORE. 


} 
| 
} 


WO4G WAS... cc ccnccccccrccsccsecccees 1,930,544 tons. 
The value of this merchandise was, in 
MUL dees decrsestantyece rwaunen vy eee 992,913,011 
1840... cece ceeecceces cis cece ccscvcccesee cn SOD 
By the report of Colonel Abert, before referred 
to, itappears ‘* that the population depending upon 
the Jakes and upon the western rivers as a means 
of communicating with a market, was, for the year 


1846— 
og Mrerrrrrnrrrrrr rritrri ies. 
Of the western FiVers.... cece cece ee eens 0 G6,970,027 


Aggregate........ pec ce cscs cccccs ccc aie” 
It further appears from the same document, that 
the total amounts which have been appropriated and 
expended for lake harbors, and for the improve- 
ment of the western rivers, from the year 1806, 
when the appropriations by the General Govern- 





miles of American coast. This line of lake shore is |} ment commenced, up to and including the last ap- 
indented, at convenientdistances, with a large num- || propriations of 1845, are 
ber of fine harbors, requiring only comparatively i| For the lake harbors........++s.e+20++ $2,790,500 
small fp ern z ee to make them For the western rivers..........+0ss+0+ 2,798,800 
safe and commodious for the reception and protec- 

tion of the largest vessels navigating those great Aggregate ......ceceeeseceee veces $9,549,300 





«« inland seas.’”” About forty of these harbors have | Mr. Speaker, this Se not be dismissed 
already been surveyed by the General Government, 


without some notice of the great interests along 
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our seaboard, embraced in this question. For I 
deem it a subject in which not only the West, but 
the whole country, is deeply concerned. Before the 
present Administration came into power, no one 
could be found, laying claim to the reputation of 
a statesmen, who denied the power of Congress to 
make appropriations for the improvement of your 
harbors on the seaboard. 
the earliest period of the Government, considered 
asettled question. And, accordingly, small appro- 
priations had been made, from time to time, as the 
condition of the treasury would justify, to commence 


and carry forward a wise, judicious, and moderate | 


system of improvement. Under this system of 
poor adopted by the fathers of the Republic, your 


iarbors were gradually improved, your navigation | 
rendered safe, and the facilities of trade and com- | 


merce enlarged and promoted. But it has been 


reserved for the present Executive to make the | 


discovery that all his predecessors had been en- 
tirely mistaken with regard to the true construction 
of the very instrument which some of them had 
assisted in framing. 
braced in that policy are now to be abandoned, and 

ermitted to fall into ruins. Your harbors may 

ecome obstructed, your noble vessels wrecked on 
the sand-bars which are every day forming, your 
seamen left to perish in the waves, your commerce 
delivered over to destruction, and your merchants 
to bankruptcy and ruin. ‘These, and a thousand 
other calamities, affecting directly or indirectly the 
interests of every class of our citizens, are to fall 
on the country, because the wisdom of the present 
Executive has discovered that the practice of the 
Government under every Administration, for half 
a century, has been erroneous, and in direct viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Constitution. 

Sir, if you will run your eye for a moment along 
the line of seacoast, from Maine to Texas, a dis- 
tance of four or five thousand miles, you will ob- 
servesome fifty harbors, bays, and inlets of various 


capacities, differing in importance, but all designed © 


by the great Author of Nature to promote the pros- 
perity of the whole country, by increasing the 
facilities of intercommunication with its different 
sections, and with foreign nations. And under 


the system of policy solong and so beneficially | 


pursued, you had cherished the delusive hope, 
that your career, prosperity, and national aggrand- 
izement, both externally and internally, was to 
continue unchecked and unabated. ut those 
cherished hopes and just anticipations were doom- 
ed todisappointment. ‘The hand of the destroyer 
was upon them, and they perished. 

The President has moreover discovered that 
this whole system is not only unconstitutional, 
but fraught with the most alarming dangers to the 
country. He considers this “system of internal 
improvements capable of an expansion sufficient 
to swallow up the revenues not only of our own 
country, but of the civilized world.” And again 
he says, that “rivers and harbors alone open an 
abyss of expenditure sufficient to swallow up the 
wealth of the nation,” &c. 

One would be led to suppose, Mr. Speaker, from 
this alarming picture drawn by the President, that 
enormous sums of money had already been expend- 
ed on these objects, and that the revenues not 
only of our country, but of the civilized world”’ 
were in danger of being exhausted by future de- 
mands for similar purposes. Now, sir, what is 
there in the past legislation of this Government 
to warrant the Executive in holding such langua 
to this House and the country? What is the 
amount, the sum total, of appropriations to all 
these objects combined, from the formation of the 
Government down to the present time? 

In the appendix to a speech delivered in this 
Hall on the 17th of March, 1846, by the honorable 
John W. Tibbatts, of Kentucky, I find a * state- 
‘ment showing the amounts appropriated and ex- 
‘ pended for various harbor works upon the Atlantic 
‘coast and the Gulf of Mexico up to the Ist of Jan- 
‘uary, 1846.”” After specifying all the objects to 
which appropriations have been made, the whole 
amounts to only.......++.++s.+++ $4,678,178 86 
Add to this the sum apppropriated 

to lake harbors: and the wesiern 

rivers, as shown above......... 5,549,300 00 
Aggregate, .......seeeesee+ $10,227,478 86 
It cannot fail to strike the mind of every candid 





That had been, from , 


All the public works em- | 





“Harbors and Rivers—Mr. Hampton. 


| inquirer after truth, as rather singular, that, with 
these facts before him, or within his reach, the 
President should have made the remarkable state- 
ment above quoted. Whatever might have been 
his motives, the effect of such statements upon the 
| public mind, emanating from so high a source, 
'cannot be mistaken. They were calculated to 
alarm the fears, and excite the prejudices of the 
community, against every appropriation of the 
| kind. A little over ten millions embraces every 
dollar appropriated by the Government since its 
formation, to all these great and ranidly-increasing 
interests, spread over the whole country, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

But, sir, the President sees, or thinks he sees, 
danger of a different and still more serious charac- 
ter. He fears that the people will be corrupted 
by appropriations of this kind—that the subject 
will be thrown into the political arena—that votes 
will be purchased and combinations formed by the 
friends of those measures. 
interests of the whole or a large portion of the 
| country requires it, is it not natural and proper, 


nay, I go further, and ask, is it not the imperative | 


duty of the friends of those interests to combine 


| their talents, their efforts, and their energies to ac- | 


‘| complish these objects? A contrary course would 


jeopard the dearest interests of the Republic. The 
President is afraid to trust the people; their intel- 


‘| against the charge of bribery and corruption brought 
'| against them by the Chief Magistrate of this great 
| Republic, elected by themselves. They are not to 
| be trusted with the disposition of their own money 
—not competent to manage their own affairs, or 
understand their own interests. Unless restrained 


the President, they will run into all manner of ex- 
cesses, extravagance, and corruption, and bring 
on the country heavy taxation, bankruptcy, and 
ruin. 

Now, sir, I regard it as derogatory to the char- 
'acter and dignity of the President to bring these 


| generous, and confiding people—a people who have 
suffered more accumulated injuries and usurp- 
‘ations at his hands, than would have cost some 
of the kings of Europe not only their crowns but 
their heads. 
brium. to oppression. 


They have quietly beheld 


until their patience and forbearance have been con- 
strued into voluntary submission to the exercise 
of despotic power. This tame submission should 
cease. 
_ the car of their oppressors should be broken asun- 





1] 
'| and thunder in the ears of the usurpers, in tones 


| of indignation that would drive them from their 


places of power and trust, which they procured by | 


| fraud, and have used to break down the best inter- 
| ests of the country, and destroy the liberties of the 
| people. a L 

|| Mr. Speaker, although this is nota sectional or 
|| local question, but one which concerns the whole 
|| country, as [ have attempted to show, yet I desire 
to see the citizens of the great West, who are more 
immediately and intimately interested in the sub- 
ject, aroused to a proper sense of their dignity and 
| their rights. Cut off, as they are, from the advan- 
tages of foreigncommerce, and the facilities afforded 
by the seacoast as a market for their agricultural 
and manufacturing productions, they have been 
deprived of the ordinary advantages usually en- 
joyed by a people under a government framed by 
themselves for their benefit. They have been left 
to struggle with all the perils and privations, the 
sufferings and sacrifices, incident to the life and 
condition of the pioneer. With an energy peculiar 
to the American character, and an industry that 
never tires, they have converted the forests into 
fruitful fields, and caused ‘‘ the wilderness to bud 
and blossom as the rose.”? They have reclaimed 
from the savage, and redeemed from nature, the 
fairest and richest portion of the continent. They 
have more than trebled your original popul«tion, 
and extended your geographical limits to the shores 
| of the Pacific.” They have added to the substantial 


| wealth of the country by creating an internal com- 








Now, I ask, when the | 


ligence, integrity, and patriotism afford no guarantee | 


by the superior wisdom, virtue, and patriotism of 


| foul charges and base insinuations against a noble, | 


Insult is added to injury, and oppro- | 


|| the destruction of one great interest after another, | 


The shackles of party that bind men to | 


'der, and the people should rise in their majesty, | 


eee 
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have unlocked the treasures of nature, and disclosed 
to the world her inexhaustible mines of iron, of 
coal, of lead, and of copper. They have consumed 
a large proportion of the foreign importation on 
which your revenues are raised to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government, and prosecute your 
foreign wars. At the voice of their country the 
abandoned their home, their wives, and their chil 
dren, rushed to the battle-field, on the plains of 
Mexico, and not only exposed their lives to the 
perils of war, but to that secret and more dreaded 
angel of death, ‘the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day.’’ 

Tosay nothing of the thousands of gallant troops 
that flocked to the standard of their country from the 
other western States, Pennsylvania alone sentto the 
field two regiments, (all that were called for,) and Al- 
leghany county five companies, as brave, patriotic, 
and noble a band, as ever bared their bosoms to 
the shafts of battle. Many of these brave feliows 
were my personal friends, and I regret to say that 
a large majority of them, after having greatly dis- 
tinguishd themselves in the hottest of the fight, in 
the front ranks, where the blows fell thickest and 

| fastest, either sunk into a.warrior’s grave, or fell 
victims to the disease of the country they; had 
conquered. Their homes, their hearths, and their 
firesides are left desolate, and their wives and 
their children will greet them no more. 

In view, sir, of ail these considerations, and the 
| Wmmense interests involved, what do the people of 
this great valley ask—what have they a right to 
|, expect at the hands of the Government? They 

come not as beggars, knocking at your doors, to 
|, ask for alms. They come not humbling them- 
|| Selves at the footstool of power to crave as a boon 
| what we may demand asa right. They ask not 
|| to “swallow up the revenues of the Government,” 
| as the President has charged, and entail a * heavy 
|! debt on the country.”? They require no violation 
|| either of the letter or spirit of the Conatitution, nor 
| any departure from the established usage of the 
Government. No exclusive privileges are claimed 
over their brethren who reside in other sections of 
the country. Weask but simple justice—that but 
a tithe of the millions drawn from the hard earn- 
ings of the western pioneers by the Government, 
| in payment for the public lands, shall be returned 
to us to be expended in removing the obstructions 
to the navigation of our noble rivers, and the im- 
provement of our lake harbors. As the resources 
of the country are developed, the products of its 
agriculture and manufactures require a market. 
For this they depend exclusively on the rivers and 
lakes for an outlet to the Gulf and the Atlantic; 
their great channels of trade and intercommunica- 
tion are obstructed, and have been suffered to re- 
main so year after year, because the “ dwellers in 
|| the valley”? have not risen in their might, stood 
together on this great question as one man, and 
|| defeated, as they have the power to da, every can- 
|| didate for office who was opposed to their interests. 
| Sir, the voters of the Mississippi valley alone, 
|| to say nothing of the friends of these measures in 
| other parts of the country, have the means in their 
| own hands of doing themselves that justice which 
is now denied them by the General Government. 
| Before casting their votes for any man for the 
Presidency, or for a seat in Congress, let them re- 
| quire the most satisfactory evidence that he is 
disnily to these great measures. If this course 
| were pursued, there would be no more delay—no 
|| constitutional difficulties would lie in the way of 
| doing ample justice to the great interests of the 
| people of this valley, because certain politicians can 
| find no power in the Constitution to removea rock, 
'; pullout a which the Mississippiabounds, 
|| (known in the West as “ Polk stalks,’’) or cut 
|| through a sand-bar. Individuals and States have 
‘| done their full share in the improvement of the 
| country, but they cannot do all that is required. 
| Mr. Speaker, 1 must close these remarks. It 
'| was deemed important, on the present occasion, 
i 


|| to place before this House and the country, in a 
|| clear, concise, and simple manner, some of the 
|| most prominent facts in regard to this great subject. 
|| This has been attempted in a very brief and imper- 
‘| fect manner. But how greatly I have failed to do 
|| justice to a subject so full of interest, not only to 


merce and trade of more than double the value of || the millions of our fellow-citizens residing in the 
' all your foreign trade and commerce together They || West, but to the whole nation, no one can feel 
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more sensibly than myself. If I have failed to ar- | 
rest the attention, and convince the judgment of the | 
House, the fault must rest on the advocate, and not 
on the cause. For the subject, as you approach it, 
swells and increases in magnitude and importance, 
until you are lost in its contemplation. 

But a few short years have elapsed since the 
white man first looked abroad on this Western 
World. The foot-prints of the Pilgrim Fathers are 
yet visible on the shores where they landed; and | 
the war-path of the savage is fresh in the plains; | 
impenetrable forests still lie beyond the outer tide of 
emigration, whose deep, dark, and solemn silence 
remains unbroken, save by the howling of the 
wolf, or the scream of the panther, while the voice 
of Nature everywhere around us proclaims the 
country still in its infaney. We have accomplished 
the ordinary work of ages; we have proved to the 
world thet truth is, indeed, sometimes stranger than 
fiction. Your feeble colonies, dotted here and there 
along the shores of the Atlantic, and struggling for 
existence, have stretched out their arms across the 
mountains, and embraced the shores of the lakes, 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico; and still 
their march is onward, breaking over all bound- 
aries, and defying all limits to their progress, until | 
it would seem that nothing can stay the ude of emi- 


1 
gration, but a wall so high as to baffle the eagle in | 


his flight, and whose foundation is so deep as to 
defy the earthquake. 

But this indomitable energy and perseverence of 
the American people are not found alone in their 
migratory disposition. They are diffused through 
every branch of business, and are manifested in all 
their pursuits, whether civil, political, religious, 
commercial, agricultural, mechanical. And while 
our citizen-soldiers are invincible in war, our sol- 
dier-citizens are unrivalled in the arts of peace. | 
Strange and paradoxical as it may appear, the dif- 
fusion of their energies has only tended to strength- 
en their union, by disclosing the inexhaustible 
resources of their common country, their mutual 
dependence on each other, and the dangers of sepa- 
ration and disunion. Time and space have been 
annihilated. ‘The distant portions of this great 
Republic are brought together by the genius of | 


Morse, and thought and intelligence fly on the |) reports and estimates of the Treasury Department, || 
And while the past still | for I think probably we may have reason to believe, | 
lingers with the present, the imagination cannot | from all we have seen of them, that they are not 
conceive the magnificent results of the future until || entitled to the utmost confidence. 
on to pass this bill to supply the deficiencies of the 
treasury for the present fiscal year—sixteen mil- 


wings of the lightning. 


it stands revealed in all its majesty before us. 


| 


THE LOAN BILL. {| 


SPEECH OF MR. NILES, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE Senate, March 27, 1848. 
The Senate having under consideration the Bill | 


from the House of Representatives to authorize || previous session authorizing the issue of treasury | 


notes to the amount of five millions; and we were | 
| then told that that supply would meet the demands | 


a Loan not to exceed the sum of sixteen millions 

of Dollars— 

Mr. NILES said: There seems to be a desire to 
harry this bill through; and although under the 
circumstances I have no disposition to delay its | 
progress, yet | do not know that I shall havea 
more fitting occasion to say something—as I desire 
to do—in regard to our revenue system, and in | 
regard to the present state of our finances. I shall 
take leave, therefore, to present to the Senate, for 
a very short time, some considerations on these | 
subjects. lam very well aware, sir, that this is 
at best but a dry subject, consisting of details and 
figures, and that L can hardly expect to command 
the attention of this body to anything that I may be 
disposed to suggest; and especially at a time when 


| operations of the treasury. Well, now, sir, I have || 
| not forgotten that in January a year ago we hada | 
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unusual elevation of thought or imagination, but 
_ standing here on the footstool of the Senate, it will, 


| ness, to look into the present state of our finances. 


| Senator, that I do not know of any; but I beg him 


| 


_no other. I shall vote for it, because the treasury 


| present fiscal year, carrying on the operations of 


| know it was said then b 
| they apprehended it woul 


| was the view presented here, and under this view | 


| millions and a half more is wanted to complete the 
| present year, showing that there was an error in 
_ the estimates to that amount; and, according to the 
| estimates made at the commencement of the pres- 

| ent session, the deficiency was represented to be | 
| about eighteen millions of dollars. 
the whole subject of the revenue and of the finances || mistake to the amount of nearly seven millions | 
of the country—in time of war usually considered | was discovered, from which it was claimed that 


The Loan Bill—Mr. Niles. 


I apprehend, be something of a descent, it will be 
penetrating into a place of obscurity, if not dreari- 


At the same time, sir, I think it is a duty which 
we owe to the country to do so; and, although 
this body has no power to originate revenue bills, 
yet itis not the less a duty which it owes to the | 
country to examine into the state of the revenue, and | 
see whether itis in as sound a condition as it ought 
to be; and, if we find it not sound, to look ahead 
for a few years and see what condition it may be 
in at the end of one or two more fiscal years. 

In regard to this bill, I shall vote for it, not be- 
cause it is such a bill as I could desire to vote for, 
but because it is the best I can hope to obtain. [| 
suppose we are to have no other. And now, I || 
me to inquire of the honorable Senator, who is 
the representative of the treasury here, whether he 
is informed that any other financial measure is to 
be brought before the Senate? 

Mr. ATHERTON. I will say, in repl 


to the 


to recollect, that as far as regards the original rev- 
enue bills, they do not belong to the Senate. 

Mr. NILES. I am aware that it is not the 
province of the Finance Committee of this body 
to bring forward revenue measures; but the chair- 
man of that committee is supposed to know the 
wishes of the Treasury, where, latterly, measures 
of revenue seem to have their origin; and my in- 
quiry was designed to obtain information from 
that source, if the honorable chairman could fur- 
nish it. 1 presume, then, that we are to have no 
other measure than this, and that this must be 
regarded as the measure of the session for supply- 
ing the wants of the treasury. This is a bill to 
supply the treasury by a loan, and we are to have 


must be provided for, and I have no reason to be- 
lieve that this bill will more than supply the wants 
of the treasury; indeed my belief is, that it will 
fall short of furnishing enough for all the wants of | 
the treasury. 

I am not disposed to go over the whole of the | 


Weare called | 


lions of dollars; twelve millions and a half that are | 
actually wanted for disbursements, and the addi- | 
tional sum as a convenient surplus to facilitate the | 


bill before us for a loan, or the issue of treasury | 
notes, to the amount of twenty-three millions of | 
dollars, with the authority to renew the act of the | 





of the treasury for the then fiscal year and for the 


the Government until the first of July next. I 
some gentlemen that 
be found insufficient; 


but such was the estimate from the treasury, such 


the bill was passed. We are now told that twelve 


Afterwards, a 


of the first and highest importance—seems to be || the treasury was to that amount in a better con- 
regarded now, and to have been regarded at the || dition than had been supposed; but since then a 


last session of Congress, as deserving of no atten- || new mistake has been discovered on the other 


tion at our hands. Sir, my honorable friend, the | 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, in opening | 
his treasury budget here the other day, introduced | 





side, showing that the treasury is not in 80 good 
a condition by at least a million and a half as it | 
was supposed to be after the discovery of the first 


his remarks by observing that it would be a great || mistake. 


descent to come down from considering the state 


of those countries in Europe which had been |, the department are not calculated to inspire much 
brought under consideration, with their new-born || confidence in what may come from the treasury | 
and rising liberty, to the examination of the state ‘on this subject. But it is not my purpose in ma- 


Now, sir, these large errors in the reports from 
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| them, and I 
| satisfied that the amount it proposes to supply ig 
at least required. The only question, then, that 
_ can be made in regard to this bill, it being admit- 


_ merce of the country. 
_ important period—a period of war, when this Gov- 


specie principle, wit 
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shall vote for this bill because I ste 


ted that this money is wanted, and that there is to 


| be no other proposition for supplying the treasury 


in a different form, by increasing our revenue, or 
in any other way, the only question that ean re. 
main is, as to the form and mode of supplying 
this deficiency by way of loan; whether in the form 


|, proposed by this bill or by treasury notes, or com- 


pounded of the two forms, as was the character of 
the bill of last year. 1 did not know but we should 
have a proposition to amend this bill, by an au- 
thority to issue treasury notes. I am satisfied, 
however, with the bill as it is, though I believe the 
commercial community will be of opinion that 
treasury notes would be more favorable to the 
financial condition of the country—more likely to 


| promote the commercial and financial interests of 


the country; still I am not sure but a direct loan 
is on the whole a better mode. 

Whilst the condition of our revenue is by no 
means such as it ought to be, in my judgment, and 
wholly inadequate to the demands of the treasury 


| in time of war, it is gratifying to perceive that our 
, finances in a more limited sense, considered inde- 


pendently of the state of our revenue, are, and 
have been, in a very satisfactory condition. I 


_ think that our finances in this view are, and have 


been, in a state of soundness that is unexampled 
during a period of war in this country or in any 
other; for the almost necessary operation of a state 
of war in any country is to derange its currency, 


'| and more or less to affect its commercial and finan- 


cial interests of every description. This has gen- 


cae 4 arisen from the unusual use of its credit by 


the Government in one of two forms, and some- 
times in both: either by the direct use of the credit 


_of the Government in the form of treasury notes, 
exchequer bills, or whatever they may be called, 
or by loans, which are merely the use of the credit 


of banks, or paper issued in some form, which is 
not money, nor the real representative of specie. 
We all know very well that during the last war 
with Great Britain the financial operations of this 
Government were in both of these forms, that 
treasury notes were issued to a very large amount, 
that the loans that were made were mere loans of 
credit, loans made of banks, or capitalists, all of 
which were satisfied by bank notes, and those 
notes having a great depreciation in value at the 
time. These measures, sir, were productive of a 
great loss to the Government in its direct opera- 
tions by receiving as money depreciated paper, 
and indirectly by inflating the currency and in- 
creasing the value of everything which the Gov- 
ernment had to purchase during a state of war, so 
that during the whole of the war the value re- 
ceived for the loans made by the Government, 
though nominally eighty "oe cent., were probably 
not over fifty per cent. But we have experienced 
during the present war nothing of this; we have 
been able to negotiate loans at par, and have of 
course received full value; and by not interfering 
with the paper currency of the country in any 
form, we have avoided any dangerous or perni- 
cious inflation of the currency. 

And these results, permit me to say, are mainly 
attributable to one great measure, which I feel 
proud, sir, in having had some little agency, after 
a long struggle, in getting through this weer’ that 
is to say, the independent treasury law. _ I believe 
that law, sir, has had a most salutary effect every 


_ way, both upon the finances of the Government, 


the finances of the country, and upon the com- 
It has been tested at a very 


ernment has been called upon to collect and dis- 
burse sixty millions of dollars a year; and all this 
has been conducted by bringing into operation the 
out disturbing, even in a 
moderate degree, the currency of the country. 
should like to know how any measure could be 
more fully, more satisfactorily tested than this 
great measure has been during the past two years. 


And suppose these sixty millions had gone into 
| your banks 


, what would have been the inevitable 
consequence to all our interests, to the Government 
directly, to the commercial interests of the coun- 


of our finances. Well, I concur with my hon- |! king an examination to go behind the reports that || try, and, above all, sir, permit me to say, to the 
orable friend that, even without assuming any , we get from the treasury. I take them as we find || manufacturing interests? I avow myself the friend 
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of that interest, yet not more than others. This | 
law has proved a great conservative principle; for, | 
though it may not be sufficient, with a very de- 
fective system of revenue, to sustain that interest, 
still it has done much towards maintaining it in 
that state of prosperity which it has experienced 
for the last two years. If we had received and 
disbursed paper, what would have been the neces- 
sary, the inevitable result? It would have been | 
that the whole revenue, part of it in specie, and 
the twenty-two millions of specie imported, would || 
have gone into the banks, and it would have been | 
substituted in circulation by the paper of the banks; 
the result of which must have been an inflation of 
the whole currency of the country, probably to the 
extent of fifty per cent. atleast. ‘This we all know. 
It is not a state of things to which the country is 
a stranger. We know the consequence would |) 
have been to have given an artificial value to every- | 
thing, and that the final result would have been | 
distress in the highest degree, and all the evils and 
sacrifices of a depreciated currency and ruinous 
speculation. And on the return of peace under | 
circumstances like these—always hailed with joy, 
always looked forward toby the commercial classes 
as a point of new departure, as the commencement 
of new and more active enterprises in business— 
would have been found a period of a terrible reac- 
tion, and the high state of prices to which every- 
thing had been carried would have had to come 
down, bringing with it ruinous sacrifices. Instead 
of that happy period which the country would have | 
a right to expect on the return of peace, there 
would have been a long ordeal of two years at least | 
to be passed before the commerce of the country | 
would have resumed a healthy state. The evils of |, 
this period of excitement during the war on the | 
one hand, and the depression after its close on the || 
other, we have avoided by the adoption of the 
great principle of separating the funds of the Gov- 
ernment from those of the banks, and by restrict- 
ing our transactions, both as regards the receipts 
and the disbursements of the finances of the Gov- 
ernment, to specie. I know my friends over the |, 
way have condemned this measure very strenu- 
ously. It has been made, as is almost every other, 
a party measure; and if they could get into power, 
I am very apprehensive that they would, as they 
did on a former occasion, repeal the law without | 
being able to substitute any other in its place, and 
thus revive the deposit system. If I supposed | 
they would regard anything that I might say, I | 
would warn them against a course like this, against | 
doing so foolish a thing. I would warn them || 
against disregarding the results of the experience || 
which we have had upon this subject, I would |, 
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with a view to provide for the expenses of the 


war, but, on the contrary, the law was modified, 
after the commencement of the war, as [ supposed 


at the time, and as was generally believed, with a 


view to a reduction of revenue. I know it has 
since been claimed that the new system has in- 
creased the revenue—that we get more revenue 
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under the present law than we did under the act | 


of 1842. 1 think the fact is not so, sir; but, how- 
ever this may be, if it is a consequence, it certainly 


was not the design or purpose at the time. It was | 


introduced and carried through Congress as a 
measure for reducing duties, and thus lightening 
the burden upon commerce and upon the country. 
Well, sir, I did not concur in that measure. I did 
not concur in it even as a measure adapted to the 
condition of the country in time of peace. 
lieved it was a measure not the best calculated, not 
the most efficient, for revenue; and though many, 
perhaps a great portion, of the people have been 
taught to believe that it has proved itself to be a 
most efficient revenue measure, still I am of the 
same opinion as I was at that time—that the meas- 
ure is hardly sufficient for the wants of the treas- 


| ury, even in time of peace; of course it was alto- 


gether insufficient for a state of war, and has 
forced upon us the necessity of providing for the 
extraordinary expenses of the war by loans. 

Mr. President, before looking into the present 
state of the finances, I have a few remarks to make 


| in relation to our revenue system for some years 


back. I believe that the country has been under 


|| a very great mistake in regard to the efficiency of 


our revenue system for a long series of years. I 
remember when we were troubled very much with 
a surplus revenue; when we had, as was supposed, 


I be- | 


so much that we did not know what to do with it. | 


I recollect very well at that time that the honora- 
ble Senator from Missouri told us that we had no 
surplus. 
the majority. We had an actual surplus; still that 


|| surplus was, as the result proved, a mere anticipa- 
| tion of the revenue of future years; and experience | 


has proved that the Senator from Missouri was 


| correct, that we had no surplus, because to judge 


of the efficiency of your revenue system, you 
must not take a single year, but a series of years; 
and if, during that series, you find a surplus, you 


will establish a fact to act upon when you proceed | 
| to provide for such a state of things. 


I thought differently, and I voted with | 
| lating school of the profession, 


looking back to 1833, when the system of reduc- | 


tion commenced, and tracing it down to 1842, a 
period of ten years, there was an actual deficienc 


the ordinary land revenue, of about fifty millions | 


of dollars. This was at the very period when 
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customs for a long period of time. During the 
three years which followed the passage of the act 
of 1842, the revenue was something more than the 
expenditures of the Government, making a reduc- 
tion of the public debt, and leaving at the com- 
mencement of the war a debt of about seventeen 
millions. 

During this long period we see that so deficient 
has been our revenue from customs that we have 
been obliged to contract debts in time of peace, to 
expend the revenues which had been accumulated 
in former years, all the extraordinary revenues 
| from public lands, and yet leaving us in debt at 
the commencement of this war to the amount of 
seventeen millions. 

There is no country in the world that has more 
ample and reliable sources of revenue than the Uni- 
ted States, and still, sir, there are perhaps few in 
which the revenue has been more unstable, has 
fluctuated more—at times being suffered to be 
more than sufficient, and at others, for a long period 
of years, greatly below the wants of the treasury. 
| This, sir, has been owing to the instability of our 

legislation. The treasury may be compared with 
a patient who would be well enough if his kind 
friends would let him alone; who has naturally a 
a good constitution and good health, but whom his 
| kind friends persuade that he is always in a very 
dangerous situation; that he is actually in a state 
of disease, or that there is a redundancy in the 
| system, a surplus of health, and that he is threat- 
ened with apoplexy or some shock that will sud- 
| denly take him off, notwithstanding he is in perfect 
health, and that he must have medical assistance. 
| But he is not only under the necessity of calling in 
professional assistance at all times, but the kind of 
practice which is applied to the case has undergone 
| such violent changes as has produced very severe 
shocks upon the system. For many years he was 
under the care of what might be called the stimu- 
They gave him 
drugs, bark, wine, and brandy; but when he ar- 
rived at a high state of health apparently, it was 
said he was in great danger of an attack of apo- 
plexy, and a new course of treatment must be in- 
troduced. The patient must be reduced; depletion 
must be resorted to. Well, this system was com- 
menced, and after going on with it for about ten 


| years then it was changed, and a stimulating prac- 
I find, on | 


tice again adopted. And, what is remarkable, the 
same distinguished physician who had prescribed 
the stimulating remedies, suddenly changed his 


| course, and recommended the reducing practice, 
of revenue from customs, taken in connection with | 


and followed it for about ten years. Well, aftera 
time—in about three years or so—the patient was 
fast improving; but a new set of physicians were 


warn them against reviving a disastrous connection || Congress was disposing of a surplus revenue; and |{ called in—for this patient had a great many friends, 


between the treasury and the banking system of || 
this country—bad enough at best, defective enough 
in any view, but rendered infinitely more so by its | 
connection with the financial affairs of the Govern- | 
ment. Even Mr. Biddle, who is good authority | 
with the other side of the Chamber, after his large || 
experience, said that the breaking up of this con- || 
nection was a good thing both for the country and || 
the banks, for that the connection had always been | 
injurious to both. 

Although I think that our finances are sound at || 
this time, and that the affairs of the treasury are |. 
going along very well—that it is enabled to per- | 
form all its necessary functions—at the same time, || 
I must say, that I think it is a short-sighted and |. 
unwise policy to go on as we have done, depend- || 
ing for all the extraordinary demands of the treas- || 
ury on a system of loans. I consider this as a || 
mistaken policy; certainly it is a new policy—new | 
in this country—new, I believe, in every other. 
It necessarily results in creating a Jarge public |, 
debt; and what will be the amount of that debt | 
when this war shall be brought to a close, is a | 
question which I believe is involved in some ob- | 
scurity at present. Still we are all aware that the | 
whole amount of the expenses of the war have | 
gone to swell the amount of the debt, as the reve- |, 
nue has hardly been equal to the ordinary de- | 
mands upon the treasury. We have provided no | 
revenue for the war; no war taxes or revenue of | 
any kind. I believe it is not claimed in any quar- |, 
ter that we have. We have made no provision j, 
for the extraordinary expenses of the war. We > 
have a revenue from customs and public lands. | 


such has been the irregular action of our revenue 
system. The revenue from customs during the 


to twenty-four millions. If you add, then, to the 


revenue from customs the only remaining revenue, | 
which is that from public lands, say two millions |, 


and a half a year, you have a total revenue of 


eighteen millions, with an average expenditure of || 
between twenty-three or twenty-four millions an- |) 


nually—making a deficiency, in the course of the ten 
years, of more than fifty millions, This deficiency 
was provided for, in the first place, by the very 
extraordinary speculations which took place in the 
public lands, swelling the revenue from thatsource, 
in three years, 1835-"36-’37, to nearly fifty mil- 
lions of dollars. Twenty-eight millions of this 


| Was distributed among the States, leaving, how- 
'| ever, a large surplus in the treasury. But,-in ad- 


dition to this, we had at that time a large fund, the 
result of former revenues, in the stock of the Bank 
of the United States, to the amount of seven mil- 
lions and a half. In addition to these extensive 
sources of supply, we had to issue treasury notes 


leavin 


ina low state, was obliged to have recourse to 
loans immediately—thus increasing the public 


debt—until in 1842, before the act of that year |) 


went into operation, it amounted to about twenty- 
three millions. These facts being so, it is very 


Our revenue from customs has not been increased |, evident that we have had a deficient revenue from 


and they were all anxious about him—they said 


|, that the stimulating practice would not do, and 
period to which I have alluded averaged about fif- | 


teen millions and a half, while the expenses of the | 
Government were not less than from twenty-three | 


, during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, | 
at the close of that administration about | 
six millions outstanding; and the Administration | 
coming in immediately after, finding the finances | 


that it would be necessary to go back to the redu- 
cing practice. They put the patient upon this new 
system, and he is oun now. This system, when 
_ carried to extremes, I think may be called the ho- 
meopathic practice; but that system, however 
valuable in medicine, I think does not succeed in 
| financial matters. The principle of that practice, 
I believe, is expressed by the phrase, 
“ Similia similibus curantur ;”’ 
| which, being freely translated, means, “ the hair of 
| the same dog will cure.” That may do in medi- 
| cine, but it‘will not doin finance; for, if you apply 
it to finance, it must be in this way: whatever cre- 
| ates a disease will serve to remove it, and hence 
| the remedy for a public debt will be to increase the 
| debt; the remedy for public burdens will be to in- 
|| crease them; and the way to pay off one loan will 
|| be to create another. The method of paying off 
|| one debt will be to create a new debt. Now, there 
is another principle in this system which is called 
the principle of attenuation, which is, as I undei- 
stand it, that the less creates the greater power; 
_ the less the substance the greater the efficacy; the 
less the cause the greater the effect. This may do 
very well in medicine, but I do not think it will 
work in finance. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that the way to meet increased demands upon 
the treasury is to reduce your revenue; nor do I 
| believe that the way \o increase your revenue is to 
I believe you may attenuate a 
I am not in favor of extreme meas- 
I believe 


' 
} 


1 


| reduce the duties. 
| little too far. 


\| ures in revenue, or in anything else. 
! that the truth lies between extremes. 
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| have tocall the attention of the Senate, after these 
introductory remarks, to a few statistics, show- 
ing the present state of our finances. 1 think that 
the statement of the Senatorfrom New Hampshire, 
connected as it is with loans and treasury notes, 
reimbursed and reissued, is calculated to confuse 
and embarrass very much. I wish to look at the 
subject independently of everything of that kind. 
I] wish to look at two simple ideas; that is to say, 
the income or revenue of the country, and the ex- 
penditures of the country. These two statements 
will show what our elite is; for whenever ex- 
penditures have exceeded the income, there must 
necessarily be a debt in some form. Sir, there is 
no avoiding this conclusion. -I shall look back, 
then, to the operation of our revenue system for a 
few years, commencing with the year ending June, 
1845, when the revenue was $29,769,133, and the 
expenditures were $29,966,206. We have nocer- 
tain knowledge, I believe, from the reports from 
the ‘Treasury Department, of the actual expenses 
of any given year. What are reported as the ex- 
penditures are the disbursements of the year, and 
the disbursements of the year may vary very much 
from the actual expenditures. The expenditures of 
the last quarter, or a considerable portion of them, 
are not paid until the first quarter of the next year, 
and part of the expenditures of one year go into the 
disbursements of the next year. In ordinary times 
this may make no great difference; but it is evident 
that the difference may be very material when there 
Is A change from peace to war, 

In the expenditures of the year 1845 are included 
for the redemption of treasury notes and the loan 
of 1841 and 1843, the sum of $7,527,137, which 
leaves the actual disbursements for the current ex- 
penditures $22,430,069. ‘This is considerably less 
than the expenditure for preceding years, and it 
is quite possible that there is some error in the 
statement connected with the issuing and the re- 
demption of treasury notes, as such errors we see 
have occurred the past year. In the year ending 
the 30th June, 1846, the treasury report is as fol- 
lows: 

Tiel SOMME, dos xc cn nsedpeen oosessesennseeeeeeee 

be CRITE oa. is an hs 86 a ckse's Ocsaue 28,031,114 


In the expenditures of this year are included 
$305,095 for the redemption of loans and treasury 
notes, making the actual expenditures for current 
liabilities $27,646,032. The breaking out of the 
Mexican war near the close of this year contrib- 
uted to swell the expenditures perhaps several mil- 
lions, although the war was not declared but little 
more than one month before the close of the fiscal , 
year. 

In the year ending June 30, 1847, the receipts 
and expenditures were— 

Total receigns coc csvsc0cceseecctencceQs aban 
Total oxponditures, ..... ccccccesersoce 59,451,177 


Of this sum there was included for the redemption 
of treasury notes and loans $2,372,398, leaving the 
actual expenditures of the year $57,078,879, from 
which deduct the receipts of the year, and we find 
that the excess of expenditure is $30,732,143. This 
is the result of the first year of the war, according 
to the reports from the Treasury Department. 
The revenue was nearly four millions less than 
had been estimated the year before, and the ex- 
penditures some two or three milliong more. 

{ now come to the present fiscal year. The 


expenditures for this year were estimated in the | 


treasury report, at the commencement of the last 
session of Congress, at about forty-five millions; 
by the report of December last they are estimated 
at 458,615,660; of which $16,469,194 were for the 
first quarter, which had been settled at the treas- 
ury. Since that report there has been an additional 
estimate of deficiencies to the amount of four mil- | 
lions, making the whole estimates for the year | 
$62,615,660. If the three last quarters should on 
an average equal the first already ascertained, the 
expenditures will amount to the sum of $65,874,- 


656. The receipts of the year are estimated— 
| 


For customs...... dcebaendshs egu Roane $31,000,000 
Pablic lands... ..ccccccesscscsescoses 3,500,090 
RP ree 409,009 
perenne 
OU ve sinwce cosevn eabidias sesesesess 34,900,000 | 








Whether these estimates will be sustained I am | 


' 
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that question; it is a very large sum, however, for 
us to receive in any condition of our financial sys- 
tem. We have never at any period received as 
net revenue a sum equal to this, even in the most 
excited and inflated state of our trade. I am in- 
clined to think that the estimate is two millions 
too high; the revenue from customs may possibly 
amount to twenty-nine millions. I think that the 


land revenue is estimated too high, because it is a | 


million beyond the usual revenue from that source; 


though there may be more land thrown into the | 


market, still there are drawbacks from the soldier’s 
scrip and land warrants. In regard to the expend- 


itures, | cannot speak with confidence, but where | 


the expenditure is so large the estimates would be 
more likely to be below than above the mark. I 
am inclined to think, therefore, that the result this 


year will vary from these estimates some five or | 


six millions, taking the excess of estimated reve- 
nue and the increase of expenditures. 

Well, sir, taking it as it is, it leaves us at the 
end of the present fiscal year with a deficiency, 
incurred in two years, of fifty-eight millions and a 
half of dollars. 

I have estimated the outstanding war claims at 
five millions, the land bounties excluded, which will 
make five millions more, and the expenses under 
the treaty at twenty millions, which will make alto- 
gether ninety-eight millions, 

Deduct the receipts, $34,900,000, from the esti- 
mated expenditure of $62,615,660, and the defi- 
ciency is found to be $27,715,660. 


, Deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1847... @39,732.143 
Do do do 1848... 27,715,660 


vee oe $58,447,803 





Total for the two years ..........4. 


This statement shows the actual deficiency for 
the two years of the war, leaving the receipts for 
treasury notes and loans, and the disbursement on 
that account, out of the calculation. I now exhibit 


a statement to show what will be the whole public | 


debt on the first of July next, provided the treaty 
of peace with Mexico shall be ratified: 
Deficiencies for the two years of the war...... $58,447,803 


Debt existing at the commencement of the war — 17,000,000 
Outstanding claims growing out of the war, es- 





GURNEE BR. ced cncccscscce Che 6vebceeescéows 5,000,000 
Soldiers’ scrip and land warrants, estimated at 5,000,090 | 
To be expended under the treaty............. 20,000,000 

OE, oi cae gviveyee tess boneates sescene - 105,447,803 || 
Deduct for the balance in the treasury, July 1, 
1846, which was $9,100,000, leaving in the 
treasury as necessary to its action, $2,109,000 7,000,000 


$98,447,803 





The result, I fear, will not be so favorable as this, 

| by several millions. The public debt, at the end of 
the present fiscal year, can hardly be less than one 

_ hundred millions; and, should the war continue, it 
must be much more. So far as this statement de- 
pends on estimates, [ apprehend that the revenue 
is over-stated, and the expenditures and unliqui- 


dated liabilities under-estimated. The revenue for | 


the present year, I think, is over-estimated, but not 
to the extent stated by the Senator from Vermont, 


{Mr. Puetrs,] who supposed it would fall short | 


seven millions. 
Mr. President, I wish now to call the attention 


of the Senate to the next fiscal year ending on the | 


first of July, 1849. This would be the first year 
_ after the peace, should we get peace, and it is im- 
portant to see what our financial condition will 
then be under our present revenue system. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has estimated the rev- 
enue of that year atover thirty-five millions, thirty- 
two of it being for customs. But this estimate is, 
in my judgment, altogether too high. It is found- 
ed upon the assumption that our exports and im- 
ports were to continue to increase, whereas the 
exports have for the last six months fallen off 
largely, probably more than twenty millions 
compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. This must be followed by a rapid de- 
cline of the importations, which has already com- 
menced. As the ground on which his estimate 
‘was made has failed, the estimate must fail with 


{| it. 


I assume for the receipts for the next fiscal year 
the revenue of the last year, which was a prosper- 
ous one for our trade—more so than we have any 
reason to expect the coming year. I then assume 
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| ending in June, 1846, the last year preceding the 


| war: 


~ 


i! Estimated revenue for the year ending June 30, 
1] WORD. cuss ecccnce ri a Ssaae su eah «ueee te $26 346 795 
| — 
Estimated expenditure on the basis of year 1846 27 {666,032 
Add for additional interest on public debt..... 





5,000,000 
| IN id hob danas vs se Ge seteovenks oo 32,685 032 
| Deduct revenue........cceee0e eos te bes 26 346.736 


. SS, 
| SON 0555 0p ish cbnb cthvosneds ooee ke see 6,319,205 


— — 





It is true, as I have already stated, that the ex. 
ee of that year embrace two or three mil- 
ions growing out of the war, yet we can hardly 
hope to reduce our expenditures next year or prob- 
| ably any year after the termination of the war 
| below this estimate as long as the public debt re- 
mains. The war must necessarily leave us with 

increased expenditures which we cannot get rid of, 

To what point will the army be reduced with our 
extended frontier? It must be greatly above the 
former peace establishment. The navy is also 
increased, the pension list greatly extended, and 
almost every branch of expenditure considerably 
enlarged. If there is any correctness in this state- 
| ment there must be a deficiency the next fiscal year 
|| of more than six millions, and it may reach ten 
| millions. 





Now, the great question is, what is to be done 

in future? We get through the present period very 

| well, but what is to be done in future? And [ 
| think this is a question which deserves the serious 
| consideration of Congress and the country. What 
| are we to doif we get peace? Weare looking and 
|| hoping for peace, while here we are, upon the verge 
|| of its attainment, with a public debt of ninety- 
} eight millions of dollars, or it may be called a hun- 
\| dred. Now, the question is, whether our condition 
| is such that we can in safety go on as we have been 
|| going; if we can, then it may be all very well. 
'' Our extraordinary expenditures will be stopped, 
|| and we shall know how to provide for the new peace 
| establishment, somewhat augmented certainly by 
| the necessity of paying the interest upon the public 
‘debt. This is a very grave question, and, in my 
‘| humble judgment, no time should be lost in look- 
| ing atit. We should look it full in the face, and, 
'| with the courage and determination which is always 
| necessary incases of this kind, we should set about 
| providing for it immediately. What will be our 


| condition at the end of the next fiscal year? What 
can we expect to receive from customs, and what 
| from public lands? Can we hope to do better than 
the result of the last fiscal year—that is to say, the 
year ending 30th June last? I know that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury looks for results far more 
favorable. He has some idea, though it is one in 
| which I cannot concur, that in a state of excited 
| and extraordinary trade the amount received from 
customs is not to be regarded as an extraordinary 
revenue, but as a starting point, and that we are to 
| go on increasing our trade; taking the flood-tide of 
our commerce and revenue, we are to go on from 
that point increasing from year to year. But this 
is contrary to all experience in this country, and, 
indeed, it is contrary to absolute truth, because 
this extraordinary state of trade, this unusual 
amount of importations going beyond the ability 
'| of the country in some degree, and beyond its ex- 
| ports, which is its ability to pay, must unavoidably 
| be followed by a reaction and a falling off of im- 
|| portationa and consequently of revenue. 
| From these facts it necessarily follows, that 
\| instead of going on in a corresponding ratio of 
|| increase, you have got to descend in subsequent 
|| years, It is true, that during the last fiscal year, 
|| the balance of trade was in our favor; but how 1s 
| it at this time? Our difficulties do not arise out of 
| the last fiscal year, but out of the present; and this 
| large revenue of (say) twenty-nine millions, the 
'| present year, is in part the returns from the exports 
| of last year, and in part iscreating a balance against 
‘| us. Is it not an anticipation of a part of the rev- 
|| enue of subsequent years? Is it not founded in 
‘| part on an excess of importations beyond the 
|| amount of your exports? If so, does it not follow 
llasa necessary consequence, that, instead of this 
|| increase continuing, there must be a falling off, 
|| because your exports of the subsequent year must 
| go to pay for the imports of the preceding year? 
| ‘Take the last year, which was a year remarkable 


not prepared tosay. 1am not disposed to go into |: as the basis of the expenditure that of the year {i for its import and export trade, and for unusual 
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30TH Cona.....1st Sess. The Loan Bill—Mr. Niles. | Senate. : 


commercial prosperity, and more than ordinarily | is very apparent that the market for our cotton is | to purchase and consume foreign goods; and yet 
free from a spirit of speculation. I was prepared | Liverpool, and it is there that the price is regu- | we are told by the Secretary that this consumption 
to expecta very large increase in the importations of lated. The Bank of England and the large capi- is to go on increasing. Why, it cannot go on. 
the year; but, large as the importations were, they | talists of that country know how to use the power The people cannot bay if they have nothing to 
were less then I expected, considering the amount | they possess; they use it for various purposes; | buy with. It isa state of things that cannot con- 
of our exports; and the result is creditable to the sometimes for the purpose of drawing specie from | tinue. ; 
sagacity and judgment of our merchants. other parts of the world to sustain the bank. They | | Now, in regard to the future, what is the situa- 
Now, this 1s an unfavorable state of things; un- | can make money scarce and raise its value at any | tion in which we shall be placed at the end of the 
favorable, at least, upon the exports of next year. time, and thus check the demand for cotton, and | next fiscal year? We shall have a debt of one 
This balance must be paid, and it must be paid out | suddenly strike down the price from the highest | hundred millions of dollars to be provided for, the 
of the exports of the next year. I have adocu- | point. This they can do in regard to cotton, and | interest of which must be paid, with the current 
ment here which will show the condition of our | the balance of trade is thereby turned against us. expenses of the Government, from a declining rev- 
exports for the last six months, and for a corre- | The bank and a dozen capitalists can producea enue. If the ideas of the Secretary of the 'T'reas- 
sponding period last year. It was received from a | state of things in the money market which in thirty | ury could be realized, if this prosperous state of 
commercial friend in New York: | days will reduce the price of this great staple twen- | our trade were to go on increasing, we might pos- 
Stutement of the exports of Breadstuffs from this country to | ty-five or thirty per cent. I am looking at this | sibly get along without looking to any new sources 
Great Britain, from September 1, 1847, to March 4, 1848. matter more particularly as to its bearing on our — for revenue. But if the views which l have taken 
a || trade, upon our imports for another year. Our | are at all well founded, and I fear they are but too 
| | Fiour. Meau.|Waeat., Cory. | staple articles being greatly diminished, both in | well founded, the period of reaction is coming, and 


























a on t—— = /, quantity and in value, of course our imports must we are to have a diminished revenue and great 
From— | Barre’s. Barrels, Bushels. Bushels. he small in amount. Now, if Iam asked what is | embarrassments in our finances. We will have 
New York....... s-+2./ 197,082 +0.913) 177,934 751,170 | the remedy for this evil, | answer, the only rem- | this debt upon our hands with a failing and sink- 
\New Orleans to Feb. 26 13,554 20,656) 33,195. 322,830 : y ' ’ 06 GMmy Hs ar Saeee , 
[Philadelphia ...... wise) 1085 19,639} - | «76,149 || Edy is to get, in a greater degree than we now have, | ing revenue. The Secretary says that the results 
Baltimore.......... seal 710, 1,396, 4,000 88,478 || the control of this staple ourselves. When we are | of last year were produced by the modification of 
aan po , 
eeey eueiares sataney 504 3,100, - | oa able to check this absolute control over the market, | the revenue laws, and that, the cause remaining, 
ha a ree we can resist combinations of the moneyed power | the same prosperity of trade will continue. Tle 
While) ace | 153,445 76,104] 215,139 1,337,204 | in England to strike down the price of this great | has carried his imagination toa high pitch; he has 
The exports for the same) aed coal sa | staple of our country. We now manufacture about | extended his calculations to the year 1849, and 
period a year ago, were} 1,258,876 248,852) 1,273,882 6,931,640 one-quarter of all the cotton that we raise; if we supposes that our exports will then amount to 
| Decrease........... 11,105,431 /173,748|1,098,743 5,594,436 Manufactured one-half of it, then the control would — three hundred and twenty-nine millions, and that 





be here, or sufficiently so to counteract the mo- |, our imports will equal, if not exceed, that amount. 
I have computed the value of these exports for | neyed power of England. We could then hold | He thinks that the amount of our imporis now is 
each period in New York, assuming for last year’s || on to our cotton, manufacture it ourselves, and | very small compared with our domestic exchanges. 
prices $8 50 for flour, $2 25 for wheat, $5 50 for || supply a great many of the markets that are now | His theory is, that foreign commerce is an exchange 
meal, and $1 123 for corn, and for the last period || supplied by Great Britain, one-half of whose ex- | of imports for exports. Now, the facts that | have 

|| ports are cotton, most of it ours, ina manufactured | referred to, in regard to the extraordinary decline 


the prices ruling at the present time. The total | 
value of the exports for the first period exceeds || state. It is not the way to avoid an evil of a like | of our exports while our importations are going 
$22,000,000, and those of the last period a little || kind in future to try to shut our eyes to that which | on, are entirely at variance with any such idea; 
more than $2,000,000, showing a difference of over |, stares us in the face. | and indeed our whole commercial history is in 
$20,000,000. The freights for the first period ex- | Sir, it is a fact that the prosperous condition of || conflict with this idea, His theory is not only 
ceed three millions of dollars, and for the last are | our trade has been arrested within the last eight | unsupported by fact, but is opposed to our whole 
less than two hundred thousand; so that the loss on | months in a more sudden and more extraordinary | commercial experience. We know thatat all umes 
the freights, had it all gone to American citizens, || manner than it ever was before in the whole course | when we have had large importations, this excess 
exceeds the whole amount of the exports and || of our history, without.any apparent cause on our | has been followed by a reaction and diminution of 
freights for the last six months. The facts in this | part. Every interest of the country is arrested, | imports, carrying them below the ordinary amount. 
statement were taken from the Commercial Ship- || and those very sanguine hopes and anticipations | But the calculation of the Secretary is founded on 
ping List, and are presumed to be dabcnatiolly which existed eight months ago, seemed to have | the idea that our trade is to go on increasing, that 
cc rrect. entirely vanished; and, instesd of looking forward | our imports are to increase, and of course that our 
This astonishing decline in our exports does not | to those results which were then anticipated, the | revenue is to increase in a corresponding degree. 
afford a very encouraging prospect for our trade || men of business are now carefully considering how | But if what I have stated be true, instead of in- 
the coming year. The balance against us the pres- || they can get along and save themselves from greater | creasing it willdiminish. It must necessarily take 
ent year will be large, probably from twenty to || embarrassments and difficulties. Sir, what is the || this course. Imports cannot be increased without 
thirty millions. It is ascertained to amount to || condition of our navigating inierests? Never was || a corresponding increase of exporis. * 
twelve millions the first quarter. || there so great a change in so short a period. It The idea that our imports control our exports is 
This diminution does not correspond very well || was last year producing an income of a hundred | wholly at variance with what we see existing at 
with the idea of the Secretary of the Treasury. He | per cent. or more; it now produces probably not || the present time. They have gone on greatly be- 
seems to suppose that the very favorable state of || more than six percent. And what is the alien | yond our exports. The large importations for 
trade which prevailed last year was the result almost || of our commercial interest? It was prosperous last |, months past are the returns for exports of the 
entirely of the modified state of our revenue laws, |, year; now it is pretty much ata stand, and the || preceding year, in part, and in part the result of 
and from this he drew the conclusion that our trade | future is full of doubtand uncertainty. And what | the crisis in England, being sent on British account, 
would go on increasing. Now, whatever influence || is the condition of the manufacturing interest, | and will produce a balance against us, and this 
the modification of the revenue laws may have had, | which was thought to be too prosperous a few || balance must soon occasion a reaction in our for- 
I believe it is generally understood that the increase | years ago? It is struggling against great difficul- || eign trade. And there is another circumstance 
of trade was owing to other causes, principally to || ties. Well, how is it with that greatest of all in- || that is operating unfavorably upon our revenue. 
the increased demand for our exports from the fail- | terests, the agricultural; that is the interest I would || The price of imports of every kind is reduced 
ure of the harvest in Europe. This demand having || like to cherish above all others—the farming, the | twenty-five per cent. In order then to reach the 
ceased, or greatly declined, our trade must also || planting interest? Where are those golden dreams 1 ordinary amount in value, you have to increase 
decline. We have not only lost a large amount in | that we were indulging ina few monthsago? They | the quantity. But the increase of quantity must 
oe of our exports, but there is also a great | are all vanished. And what is the loss in the ag- || depénd on the ability of the country to consume. 
ecline in their value or price—on many of our || gregate to the country? And what will it be an- || This will operate against us, because we must get 
staples at least forty per cent. While the quan- || other year? Take three cents a pound off your || the amount in value, in order to obtain the revenue, 
tity has decreased more than eighty per cent., we || cotton crop of eleven hundred millions of pounds, | for revenue is founded on value. The country 
have lost in price forty per cent. The demand for || and the reduction in its value is thirty-three millions | has been told that the present revenue system is 
our breadstuffs in Europe has declined almost to |! of dollars. Take your wheat crop at one hundred || more efficient and productive than the one it super- 
nothing; and in regard to the great staple, cotton, || and fourteen millions of bushels: supposing one- | seded. But the fact is not so; we ought not to 
it has fallen off in value about thirty per cent., || half of it to be disposable, and take fifty cents from | deceive ourselves, or the country. It has been 
England having the entire control of the market as || each bushel, and you lose about thirty millions of | tried under the most favorable circumstances, and 
far as that article is concerned. I do not see the || dollars. Take your corn crop of about five hun- | found insufficient as a revenue measure. The rev- 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina, but I || dred millions or more of bushels: supposing one- | enue has fallen off nearly four millions the first 
would like to call his attention to that great interest || half of it to be disposable, and the decline of price, | year, although a year of unusual commercial pros- 
of the South, and I think the time will come when || at least forty centsa bushel, shows aloss of ahun- | perity. There is no getting away from this fact; 
he and others at the South who deem it their duty, || dred millions of dollars. Thus it is with all your | no reasoning nor sophistry can get round it. The 
as they ought, to take care of that interest, will || interests; they are all in a low and depressed con- | Secretary attempts to do so, by selecting a certain 
change their views somewhat. How is it, I would || dition—prices low and declining. And if this state | period, breaking up the regular fiscal year. He 
ask, that this great staple has been so suddenly || of things continues, must not labor, if it does not | takes the period from December, 1846, to Decem- 
reduced in its value throughout the world? What |! already, soon feel its paralyzing effect? How sud- | ber, 1847, a period of extraordinary trade, and the 
causes have produced this result? We know the || den and great the change in all the great interests | first quarter of which, embracing several millions 
cause which has brought down the price of bread- i of the country! And where are we to look forthe | of revenue belonging to the preceding year, which 
stuffs; it is owing to the fact that the cause, a short 1 cause? At homeorabroad? Itisnot my purpose | was occasioned by the change in the revenue laws. 
crop, which enhanced the price, has ceased to ex- || to examine into it. There is no interest now pro- _ You can often select one quarter of a year in which 


er 





ist. But what has brought down the price of cot- ducing more than six per cent. Well, here is an the revenue is double that of another quarter. The 
immense diminution of the ability of the country 


ton? Has the world ceased to use the article? It | result of alimited period amounts to nothing. You 
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must take a series of years; you cannot determine 
from any one year. The year from December, 
1846, to December, 1847, was a very remarkable 
year for trade; and to assume that as a standard, 
and to hope for an increase from that high point 
under our new system, is Lo suppose a result that 
is contrary to the fact so far, contrary to all sound 
reasoning, and to the whole past experience of the 
country. 

If the view I have taken be correct, that our 
revenue must diminish, and that our expenditures 
cannot in any probability be reduced below thirty- 
three millions, it follows that there must be a defi- 
ciency of from six to ten millions of dollars for the 
fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1849; and, as 
there will be a debt upon our hands of abouta 
hundred millions, and we are going on with a rev- 
enue falling below the annual expenditures, in this 
state of things, it may be asked when is our con- 
dition to be any better? If putting an end to the 
war expenses is not to help us, what is to help us 
out of this difficulty? When is this debt to be 
paid? It certainly cannot be paid by a deficient 
revenue. How is it to be paid? Sir, this subject 
does not seem to receive the attention which it de- 
serves. Wedo not look atit. Ido not know but 
that we are in the conditon of Abel Handy, in the 
play. His house happened to take fire, and he 
was asked why he did not put it out? He said he 
was thinking about it, but he was waiting to see 
if it would not go out of itself. Now, I think that 
our treasury 18 In a consuming state, if not on fire. 
And this fire will not go out of itself. This debt 
will not be paid by a declining and deficient reve- 
nue. This is not a result that ever has or ever can 
follow. What, then, ought to be done? We can 
borrow, to be sure. I believe the credit of the 
Government is good. But borrowing will not pay 
our debts. Borrowing will not extricate a country 
when its finances become embarrassed, and a 


public debt has accumulated, and when it is in the | 


unfortunate condition of having a revenue that is 
below its expenditures. 
My honorable friend from New Hampshire, on 
introducing this measure, seemed to think, that b 
wocuring a loan the deficiency could be cupetied. 
do not know what consolation to give my hon- 
orable friend, unless it is what may be derived from 
the old maxim that ** misery loves company,” and 
by referring him to a distinguished functionary of 
another country, who seems to be in the same di- 
lemma. I observe that the first minister of the 
Crown in England had the same unpleasant duty 
to perform in Parliament that the honorable Sena- 
tor has had to perform here. He had to exhibita 
budget showing a deficient revenue in a state of 
peace, though he did not exhibit so great a deficien- 
cy as we have here. 
and that in time of peace. 
ecived very coldly, even by the friends of the noble 
lord. 
he propose to meet the deficiency by reduction or 
retrenchment; buthe asked foran increase of taxes. 
He proposed an increase of the income tax. That 
was received rather coldly; though, between the 
two, | would prefer to have a tax, rather than to 
drag on depending on loans. And, therefore, I 
think the noble lord occupied higher ground than 
my friend from New Hampshire, the representa- 
tive of the treasury here, who has brought forward 
no proposition to give life or vigor to our revenue, 
but has proposed to drag along under this old sys- 
tem of borrowing, with an increasing deficit from 


Suill, there was a deficiency, | 
The statement was re- | 


Well, sir, he did not propose a loan, nor did 


year to year, unul the credit of the Government | 


must eventually be broken down. There is where 
the thing must end. As with private individuals, 
so it is with the public: there is no stopping point 


when relying on a system of loans for supplying | 


public wants. There is no end to it, but you are 


constantly sinking into debt deeper and deeper. 1 | 


wish my honorable friend, or those who have the 
care of the finances of the Government, would have 
imitated the example of the first lord of the treas- 
ury in another country, and have come forward 
with some measure that would afford some sort of 
stability, relief, or hope for the future, that we 
might see some deliverance ahead from this wretch- 
ed system of dragging on with a deficient revenue, 
and helping it out by loans—a revenue known to 
be deficient, admitted to be deficient—deficient in 
time of peace, but still more deficient in time of 
war. 


thirty per cent. of gross revenue, or twenty-five 


| mulating, with a net revenue system of only 


_while, and the sooner the better. 
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{ 
and thus rapidly increasing the public debt, with- 
out any provision for its redemption, even on the | 
return of peace. This isa state of things unpre- 
cedented in this country. Itis plunging headlong, | 
recklessly, unnecessarily, into a public debt. I 
cannot approve of any such policy as this. I pro- 
test against it in every view which can be taken of | 
it. I hold that it is no more justifiable to run up a 
debt unnecessarily in time of war than it is to do | 
so in time of peace. I protest still more against 
remaining with a deficient revenue whilst that debt 
is accumulating. My honorable friend did allude 
to one source of relief. | wish there was more sub- 
stance init. He says this debt is not enormous or 
alarming, because our population, and consequently 
our resources, are increasing, and that our wealth 
quadruples intwenty years. But will our revenue 
increase faster than our expenditures? That is the 
question for us to consider. Whatever may be the 
increase of our population; whatever may be the 
augmentation of the trade of the country; whatever 
may be the increase of our revenue, if our expenses 
go on increasing in a corresponding ratio, we get 
no relief from that source. That this has been the 


case hitherto every one, | believe, must be aware. || 


The results of this war must necessarily add greatly 
to our expenses after its termination, and were it | 


not for the increasing ability of the country, we || 


should be entirely unable to sustain ourselves for | 
a single year. ‘The resource to which the Senator 
alludes affords no further encouragement than this, 
that as fast as ourexpenses increase our ability also 
increases; but it does not help us out of the exist- 
ing difficulty. 
I prefer taxation to debt. 
I think, is a sound maxim. It is, I think, a dem- 
ocratic doctrine. But it does not seem to be the | 
democratic policy of the present day. On the 
contrary, the maxim seems to be, debts and loans 
for the present; taxes for the future. This is the 
olicy, apparently. Unless, indeed, the debt is to 
be paid off by repudiation, taxes must follow. Is 
it not the part of wisdom to provide promptly and 
in season for these difficulties, which are not far 
distant, but already upon us? We have had, as I 
have said, a deficient revenue from customs for the 
last fifteen years. Although the opinion has been 
prevalent in the country that we could get along 


Taxes before debts, 


more satisfactorily and receive more revenue with | 


a low rate of duty than with higher duties, yet | 
this is a mistake; our experience does not support 
this doctrine. We have tried it. It is no new 
experiment. And I can say in regard to the act 
of 1846, that it is much less an act of low duties 
than it was represented to be when it was passed. 
I now think much better of it than I did then. We 
have tried extreme measures. We have tried fif- 
teen and a half per cent. duties, but we did not find 
that they filled our treasury to overflowing. It is 
no new idea; it has been thoroughly tried. We 
cannot supply the wants of our treasury, even 
in an ordinary state of demands upon it for a 
peace establishment, with anything short of about 


per cent. net revenue. And yet we are going on, 
with this debt on our hands, and that debt accu- | 


twenty-one per cent. We must have recourse to 
some other expedient than loans before a great 
It is our duty 
not to contribute to delude the public, for I believe 
a gross delusion has gone abroad that all is well, 
and that when this war is ended our finances will 
be in a sound state, while the fact isnotso. They 


| will be in a deficient, embarrassed condition, and | 


we shall have a debt upon our hands, without | 
any means for its liquidation. 
eon give us something—some resource be- | 
sides loans. Give us an income tax—a tax upon | 
laying cards, and billiard tables, and fancy stocks. 
We have tried this method in Mexico. Why not 
try it athome? A very considerable sum might 
be collected in that way As it is now, we cannot | 
getalong. It is idle to deceive ourselves and the | 
country, or silently acquiesce in a state of things 
which will tend to embarrassment, difficulty, and 
finally will result in establishing the most obnox- 
ious high tariff measures that we have ever had in | 


‘this country. That will be the result. I wish this 


remark to be remembered. Our credit might prob- | 
ably fail in a year or two more, and especially rf 


And yet we go on depending on borrowing, || the war should continue; for we seem determined 


to destroy it; and if that be the policy, perhaps the 
sooner it is destroyed the better. We know there 
are individuals in the world who cannot, so Jone 
as they have any credit, abstain from abusing jr. 
and their only safety is in destroying it. It is so 
with all the Governments of Europe. They have 
used their credit to the very verge of bankruptcy, 
| England, the wealthiest nation in the world, hag 
used up her credit so entirely that she is now par. 
alyzed, when a great crisis is coming on in Europe, 
It may, perhaps, be fortunate for the cause of |ib- 
erty and the rights of nations, but still it must be 
mortifying to her pride that she is paralyzed with 
a national debt. Sir, it was said by one of her 
most eminent men a few years ago (Mr. Huskis- 
son) that the minister who would dare to involve 
the country in an unnecessary war, and to increase 
the burdens of the people by increasing the public 
debt, would deserve to answer for it with his 
head. What a spectacle is that great nation, now 
struggling under an immense debt, with no re- 
source that an expert and ablegminister can devise 
| but to increase the most odious tax that can be laid 
in that or any other country; and to be levied after 
the people have been taxed in every possible way 
for what they consume, and wear, and for the very 
light of heaven. Over and above all the rest, they 
are now to be called upon to pay fifty dollars out 
of every thousand of their private income. This 
is the consequence of a public debt, which we seem 
to regard as no great matter, and to suppose that 
it can be paid off very easily. But experience does 


|| not support this idea. We had a little paltry debt, 


beginning in Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and 
we have gone on adding to itduring a time of peace, 
some ten or twelve millions, so that when this war 

, commenced we had a debt of seventeen millions. 
Sir, is the present a time when we should suffer 
' our revenue to get into a low and prostrate condi- 
tion? We have received intelligence across the 
Atlantic that there has been an astounding explo- 
sion in the political state of one of the great coun- 
tries in Europe, and all Europe will probably be 
drawn into the great movement that is going on 
| there. We have commercial and other relations 
/ with all those Powers. Are we quite sure that 
we shall not be involved in difficulty in regard to 
_our commercial, or some other interests, in conse- 
quence of this universal disturbance in the coun- 
tries of the Old World? How was it in 1789? 


| Were we not then involved in difficulty, and nar- 


rowly escaped being involved in war? The only 
advantage in our condition over the nations of Eu- 
rope seems to be, that whilst they are thus weak- 
ened and paralyzed, whilst their taxation is as 
great as the people can bear, whilst they have ex- 
hausted their whole power of taxation, in every 
| way that the ingenuity of man can devise, such is 


|, not our condition, as our resources are ample. 


There would be no difficulty in raising a revenue 
adapted to our condition and wants, if we were 
disposed to do it.e But we have neglected to do it; 
/and probably we shall go on in this same way 
until the burden of a public debt becomes so great 
that it can be borne no longer. Would it not be 
the part of wisdom, then, to look the difficulty in 
the face, and provide some remedy, knowing, as 
we do, that we may be called upon for new and 
extraordinary expenditures at a time when we are 
wholly unable to provide for the ordinary wants 
of the treasury? 

Mr. ATHERTON. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has intimated that I have been obliged to 
perform a very unpleasant duty. To be sure, itis 
always somewhat unpleasant to me to be obliged to 
obtrude myself on the attention of the Senate. But 
I assure my honorable friend from Connecticut 
that there has been nothing more unpleasant to me 
in the discharge of that duty than to find myself 
obliged, in many respects, to differ from one for 
' whose opinions, in past times, I have been taught 
to cherish so much respect. The honorable Sen- 
ator says, that he believes that the people of this 
_ country are at present laboring under delusion with 
‘regard to their real condition—that they fancy 

themselves to be in a state of prosperity, when it 
‘is notso. This, sir, reminds me of an anecdote I 
once heard of two politicians in Glasgow who 
were engaged in conversation about the national 
affairs. One was endeavoring to show that every- 
| thing was going to ruin—that the public were in 


| great distress; but the other merely replied, that 
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really,he could not perceive it. To this the former 
very indignantly retorted, that if ‘he would only 
read the Glasgow Chronicle, he would soon find || 
out how miserable he was!” 

Mr. NILES. I did not say that the people were | 
deluded in supposing that they were in a prosper- 


ous condition, for there can be very little delusion 
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i) the amount on the Ist of December, 1847, it seems 
| to me that taking the difference, we shall arrive at 


on that subject; but I said that delusion prevailed || 


with regard to the condition of the finances 
Mr. ATHERTON. I certainly did not intend | 


to misrepresent the honorable Senator; but cer- || 


tainly if any delusion prevails with regard to the 
dreadful condition of the finances, or the prosper- 


ity of the country, amongst the people at large, it | 


is not from want of diligent efforts to enlighten 
them as to their distress. We have heard a great 
many lamentations on the ruin that was about to 
overtake the country in its business relations; al- | 


though it has happened, somehow, that from the || 


time these notes were first raised here during this | 
session, the business of the country has been grad- | 
ually improving, so that we might almost say that | 
‘wisdom cries aloud in the streets, yet no man | 
regards her.” 
‘My honorable friend has alluded to what he re- | 
garded as some confusion in my statements; and 
he said he would give a plain, intelligible view of 
the subject. 1 believe that the statement of the 
honorable Senator was based on the same princi- | 
les as those on which one of the statements which 
{ had the honor to submit to the Senate was 


favorite system of high duties, in order to raise 


|| recommended a tax were billiard-tables and play- | 
|| Ing cards. 


founded. I stated, that for the two years the whole | 


expenditures were $117,589,165 72; that the means 
of the two years, aside from treasury notes and | 
loans, were $70,373,229 45, making the deficieney 
to be supplied $47,215,936 27. The avails of treas- 
ury notes and loans $34,401,900, making the defi- 
ciency, according to the official reports of the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, $12,814,036 27. But 
to this must be added $1,401,900 for the error 
which I endeavored to explain in the estimates | 
contained in the treasury report, so that the whole 


orable Senator has alluded to the debt which will 
exist at the end of this fiscal year, and he makes it 
$98,000,000. I cannot account for the manner in 
which he arrives at that conclusion. 

Some years ago, I recollect, an imputation was 


orable gentleman formed a very distinguished part, | 
that it had created a debt of forty millions. I do 
not suppose that the Senator was very well pleased 
with the manner in which it was attempted to 
arrive at that result. How can a debt of ninety- 
eight millions exist at the close of the present fiscal | 
year? ) € 
clusion by any rules of arithmetic. 


The whole | 


amount of debt created during the existence of the || 


war is thirty-three millions; the amount to be | 


supply the deficiencies of the present fiscal year; add 
to this seventeen millions, the amount at the com. | 
mencement of the war,and the result is as clear as 
any result in mathematics can be, that the debt 
will be sixty-six millions of dollars. The Senator 
says that the disbursements of the year are differ- 


ent from the expenditures of the year; and he | 


brings, it seems, within the latter, the expenses | 
which may arise hereafter on account of the trans- | 
actions of the present year. It is certainly a novel 
mode of settling the debt of the current year to 
crowd into it a part of the expenditure of last year, 
and also anticipate future expenditures; and that | 
is the only way in which the Senator can arrive at 
this conclusion. The Senator, in speaking of the 
receipts from customs, said that he saw no reason 
why the estimates of the Secretary should be sus- 
tained. So far as returns have been received, there 
is every prospect that the estimates of the Secretar 

will not only be fully realized, but be exceeded. 
The Senator, however, appears to think that the | 
receipts of the custom-house, during the first year | 
of the operation of the present tariff, afford no sat- 

isfactory basis for calculations with respect to the 





the last fiscal year, five months of which were under 
the operation of the tariff of 1842, and only seven 
months under that of the tariff of 1846! The Senator 
says that there were two or three millions thrown 
over into the revenue of the first year of the present 
tariff, as goods were kept back in the store-house | 


future. Quite as much so it would seem as to take 


It was impossible to arrive at such a con- | 


| occur to me that he could find any method by 
| which to introduce into this Senate a bill for raising 
| revenue and laying duties for the sake of enabling 

us to pay the interest and principal of this loan. 


Te , || justly subjected to any blame on this eubject. 
made against an Administration of which that hon- || 





| calculation, amounts to sixty-eight millions; but to | 


| the public debt to amount to ninety-eight millions 


ATT 
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having them returned afterwards when the revenue | peace, yet adhered to in a time of war. I do not 
tariff should go into operation. Now, this tariff Y 
had a double effect. Some goods were crowded in, 
and others kept back. But if we can ascertain the 
amount in store on the first December, 1846, and 


rise here to propose remedies. That would be idle. 
I do not complain of the honorable Senator; but I 
say that there are faulis somewhere—a heavy re- 
sponsibility to fall somewhere, for continuing this 
state of things. There was an error at the outset. 


L What we ought to have done is now known to 
the amount derivable from the considerations men- 


every gentleman. When we incurred our expend- 
tioned by the honorable Senator during the year. tures, we ought to have provided, within the rea- 


I believe it will be found that there were only about || sonable ability ofthe country,an additional revenue. 
one hundred and eleven thousand dollars worth of | [ endeavored to call the attention of the Senate to 
duty in the store on the Ist December, 1846, over — this subject at the last session, but I hardly suc- 
the amount on the Ist December, 1847. So that, ceeded. I alluded to it incidentally, on one or two 
as it seems to me, it follows that the gain from the — occasions, but [ met no response. Our honorable 
source alluded to by the Senator could have risen | friends on the other side do not, I suppose, sym- 
only to that trifling amount. pathize greatly with us when we get into difficulty 

I trust that the Senator did not intend, as his ; ~—it does not trouble them much; and as to the 
words might seem to imply, to impute blame to _ friends on this side, they seem to be inspired with 
me because some measure has not been brought || such confidence in the officer at the head of the 
forward in the shape of taxation. He did not | finances, that without looking into his calculations 
vouchsafe his aid by extending any light with re- | very closely, as I apprehend, so long as he says 
gard to his own views on the subject. He did not | ¢ ail is well, and will be better,’’ they rest satisfied. 
say whether there should be a tax on tea and coffee, Now, I felt it to be my duty to look into his cal- 
as the Secretary of the Treasury has recommend- | culations and his speculations, for such they are, 
ed; or whether he wished us to go back to his and I have found them wholly unsustained by our 
experience or by the facts on which they affect to 


more revenue. I should have been very happy || rest. They are, in my judgment, idle speculations. 
to have heard from the Senator on that subject. 


believe the only articles on which the Senator 





REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Now, I do not know how the Senator || ris 


might have acted, had the duty of bringing forward GPR ECH OF MR. G. ASHMUN ; 
this bill devolved upon him; but really it does not 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
-Ipril 10, 1848, 
On the Revolution in France, and Emancipation in 
its Colonies. 


Mr. ASHMUN said : 
Mr. Speaker: [| avail myself of the earliest op- 


The Constitution forbids it. Does he hold that it 
could be properly introduced as an amendment to | 
this loan bill? It seems to me that that would 4 
come equally in conflict with the provisions of the | 


| | Constitution. Aside from the constitutional ob- | portunity to address the House upon this subject. 
deficiency is $14,215,936 27. Now, sir, the hon- | 


jection, what success could be anticipated for such hen, some days since, a series of resolutions 


| an attempt when a proposition for a tax introduced | upon the same topic were presented by the gentle- 


as an amendment to this bill has been voted out of |, man from Ohio, [Mr. Cumins,] that gentleman 

order in the other House as irrelevant? Therefore | stated that they were drawn by himself, although 

I think that the Committee on Finance cannot be | they bore every mark of having been cut from a 
newspaper. 

Mr. CUMMINS here explained that they were, 

in fact, drawn by him, and had been once before 

| offered to the House unsuccessfully, and in that 
way had got into the newspaper by the agency of 
the reporter. 

Mr. ASHMUN. I am entirely satisfied with 
that I added other items: five millions for out- | the gentleman’s explanation, and have no intention 
standing claims arising out of the war; one and a || or desire to spend a moment’s breath upon that 
half million for California claims; five millions | point. But the source from which they came, and 
which must be assumed as debt or be cut off the || the manner of their presentation, sprung upon the 


Mr. NILES. I spoke of the Senator as the | 
representative of the ‘l'reasury Department. He 
says that he is ata loss to know how I made out | 


of dollars. The regular debt, according to my 


y-three mw th | revenue, which is the same thing, on account of | House as they had been, not coming from any 
raised by this bill is sixteen millions of dollars, to || 


military land warrants; and twenty millions to be | standing committee, nor from a gentleman at the 
paid under the treaty. That is my calculation, | head of any committee; all this attracted my at- 
and I have no doubt it is below instead of being || tention, as well as that of the gentleman from Vir- 
over the mark. | ginia, who had remarked upon it, and I at that 
The Senator asks why I do not propose some | time felt at liberty to offer an amendment calcula- 
financial measure. Well, sir, 1 do not even suggest | ted to test the sincerity of the movers, in the prin- 
my opinion as to what ought to be done. I have |; ciples contained in them. 
only felt it to be my duty to call the attention of || The resolutions which are now under consider- 
the Senate and the country—if anything that I say | ation have come to us in a different manner. They 
can reach the public mind—to the real state of our || come from the Senate, another branch of this Gov- 
financial affairs. I look for remedies that are to | ernment, in the usual and regular form of parlia- 
come probably through public sentiment. I com- || mentary proceedings, and are not, therefore, liable 
plain that when the treasury takes it in hand, it | to the criticism of the gentleman from Virginia 
does not propose something; nay, further, I com- | upon those offered somedays ago. They are before 
plain that the Treasury Department now stands in |, us under different circumstances, and are entitled 





the way of the country’s doing anything. The 


quish. I contend that that system is inadequate; 
and if the department does not propose another, 
and throws obstacles in the way of any other, it 
is not for me to introduce the question, except in- 
cidentally, whether a higher rate of duties would 
produce more revenue. That question, I believe, 
does not require discussion. 


ot It is a self-evident | 
peepee: and whether it ought to be done or not, | 
think, equally self-evident. Certainly we can- | 


| toa more respectful consideration. On the previous 
department has a system which it will not relin- 


occasion, to which I refer, they did not come from 


| the Senate; nor were they based upon any Execu- 


_ tive recommendation; nor had they the considera- 
| tion or sanction of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
| fairs, from which such resolutions should properly 
-emanate. I therefore felt entirely at liberty to 
offer the amendment, which bedught upon me the 
successive comments of several gentlemen, and the 
excessive denunciation of the member from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Bayry.] But for the course which 


not get along with the present system of finance. they deemed Pee to take I should have remain- 
But! do not go into that question. I have merely | ed silent. I should have been quite content to have 
endeavored to point out the state in which we now || had a vote taken upon my amendment, or upon 
are, and the prospect which is ahead. From the || the proposition to refer the whole subject to the 
present condition of things and its results I can see | Committee on Foreign Affairs, which could report 
no deliverance whilst the present system is retain- | them back to the House in such form as they, in 


before the first of December, 1846, for the sake of ed—a system of revenue inadequate for a time of || their judgment, might think advisable, and in that 
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form Iam not sure that I should have interposed 
any active objection to them; nordo I intend to do 
it to those which are now under consideration. 
But I am free to say, nevertheless, that, in my 
judgment, even these are somewhat premature. 

‘There is no man who will more gladly than my- 
self rejaice to see a republican form of government 
successfully established in France. No man on 
this floor, or in this nation, will more cheerfully 
mingle his voice in the shout that shall go up at 
the spread of freedom—not in France alone, but all 
over the world! On every quarter of the globe, on 
every continent, and on every island, [ desire to 
see civiland political liberty triumphant; and when, 
by their exertions, the oppressed of any land shall 
have asserted their rights and achieved their free- 
dom, | will be among the foremost to express my 
most cordial congratulations. But, L confess, I ob- 
jected to the resolutions of the gentleman from Ohio 
the other day, and I have great hesitation to con- 
cur in the proceedings coutemplated to-day, be- 
cause France has not yet achieved republican liber- 
ty. Wehave been told thatarepublican government 
has been formed in I’rance; that it has already been 
consummated, and is now existing. And the 
President of the United States, in the message 
which he has sent us, formally announces the fact 
that * France has been suddenly transformed into 
arepublic!”? A republic! Sir, our Executive has | 
singular ideas of what constitutes a republican gov- 
ernment. And, indeed, his conduct as President 
of our own constitutional Government, in repeated 
usurpations of powers which do not belong to him, 
has long led me to doubt whether he understands 
the true spirit of republicanism. Sir, what is the 
present government of France? And how was it 
established? Whereis the charter? Where is the 
iverybody who has attended to the 
history of the recent revolution, knows that the 
present government was created by the irraption 
of an armed mob into the Chamber of Deputies, 
breaking up its deliberations. [n the confusion and 
terror which then ensued, no deliberation or dis- 
cussion could be had. ‘Terror was triumphant; and, 
in the midst of the uproar, one of the soldiers pre- 
sented himself to the mingled mass, musket in 
hand and bayonet fixed. A sheet of paper was 
rroduced, upon which were written sundry names. 
Che bayonet transfixed the paper and held it up; 
when, with a shout, the present Provisional Gov- 
ernment was proclaimed. Such is the history of 
the transaction, and such is the charter of France 
at this moment. Itisa bayonet government. It is 
nota republican government, lt was not estab- 
lished by the exercise of any constitutional rights 
or liberty; and it guaranties none. The power of 
France is controlled by several highly respectable 
gentlemen; but where is the charter that defines or 
limits their power? It does not exist. On the 
contrary, the public papers of this morning have 
brought us their declaration, in a document issued 
by the Minister of the Interior, that they are sov- 
ereign and independent, and their own discretion 
is their only limit and guide. This is the instruc- 
tion of M. Rollin to the commissioners of elec- 
tions: 


«What are your powers?) They are unlimited. Agent of 
a revolutionary authority, you are revolutionary also. 


constitution ? 


The , 


victory of the people has imposed upon you the duty of get- | 


ting your work proclaimed and consolidated. For the ae- 


' 


complishment of that ttsk you are invested with its sover- | 


cignty ; you lake orders only from your conscience ; you are to 
act as circumstances may demand tor the public safety.” 
This is the Government which our own Presi- 
dentcalls a republican one! Why, the same power 
which put these gentlemen in their places a few 


weeks ago, may displace them at any moment. I | 


deny, therefore, the assertion that France has 
achieved a republican government. France is quiet 


| 


now to all appearance, and I give all due consid- || 


eration to this fact. She seems to have acquiesced | 
in this Provisional Government. But it is no less 
a despotism; and a despotism of a dozen is as ter- 
rible and as much to be dreaded, as a despotism of 
one. Itis true that an election has been ordered | 
for a national convenuon, for the purpose of form- 
ing a constitution, and yesterday, the 9th of April, 
(being Sunday,) was the day fixed for it to take | 
place. If it shall have passed off quietly, and if 
the nine hundred gentlemen elect shall assemble 
and peaceably organize a republican government, 
which gives security to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, then, indeed, we shall have 


‘occasion, which made it either improper or ill- 


| nounced by the gentleman from Virginia, in a tone 


Revolution in France—Mr. Ashmun. 
cause for congratulauons. But I confess that my 
fears are greater than my hopes. I see constituting 
the Provisional Government gentlemen, many of 
whom have high charaeters for talents, wisdom, 
and purity of purpose; but there are elements at 
work which, I fear, they can neither control nor 
resist. And, aside from their own internal diffi- 
culties in the present state of the world, a commer- 
cial nation like France, with heavy public debts, 
expensive establishments, and complex relations | 
with other Powers, requires the exercise of the | 
greatest prudence and caution, Whether a raw 
democracy, thus suddenly elevated to unaccustom- 
ed powers, with whatever honesty of intention, is 
likely so to administer affairs as to preserve the 
peace, uphold national credit, regulate the finances, | 
and manage safely the commercial interests, is a | 
problem which events must solve. 1 cannot con- | 
ceal my apprehensions, while 1 express my most | 
profound hopes that the revolution which has | 
startled the world into admiration, may not be the 
shadow of coming events too terrible, almost, for 
contemplation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of this eager- | 
ness for high-sounding expressions of rejoicing at | 
the prospective establishment of republican govern- | 
ments in Europe, a painful contrast presents itse!f | 
irresistibly to my mind. It is, that at the very 
moment when our people all over the land are, as 
if with one voice, hailing with so much enthusiasm 
the birth of a new Republic in Europe, we, the 
same people, are with the armed heel of war tread- 
ing out the existence of a sister Republic upon our | 
own continent! And the doubt may well suggest 
itself, whether we are not rather professing than 
practising republicans. But I have no desire to 
dwell upon this point, or to do more than give it 
this passing notice. 

Now, as to the resolutions immediately before 
us, if they are pressed, | am inclined to vote for 
them, or at least not to embarrass the action of the 
House upon them. If they are to pass at all, it 
should be done, not only cheerfully, but with as 
much unanimity as possible; and [ am not disposed 
to do anything which shall impair the gracefulness 
of the proceeding, nor shall I at this time propose 
the amendment which I did the other day propose 
to the resolutions of the gentleman from Ohio. 

As, however, that amendment was the cause of 
considerable debate, and as this is the first moment 
when I have had an opportunity to speak upon it, 
I shall avail myself of it to make some remarks in 
reply to what has been said, and especially to the 
attack which was made upon me by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Bayty.] My amendment was 
in the following words: 


* And we especially see an encouraging earnest of their 
success in tie decree which pledges the Government of 
France to early measures for the immediate emancipation 
of all slaves in their colonies ; recognizing, as we do, the 
cardinal republican principle that there shail be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for crime.” 


Now, sir, let me ask, why should I not propose 
this amendment? What is there in it, or in the 


timed? In what circumstances were we placed? 
France, in the incipient stages of her revolution, 
had given a pledge that one of its earliest acts 
should have in view the emancipation of the slaves 
in her colonies; and that there, as well as at home, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, 
should no longer exist. This was one of the de- 
crees of the Provisional Government, which our 
minister had forwarded to the President, and which 
the President has announced to us. And, for pro- 
posing to congratulate ourselves, and the friends 
of freedom everywhere, upon this auspicious dem- 
onstration, | have been most unsparingly de- 


and manner which, I must say, would be better 
suited to his plantation than to this Hall. The 
gentleman, in the whirlwind of his passion, in the 
first place, poured out his fierce wrath upon the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippixes;} but after- | 
wards, on finding that he had been directing his | 


| fire in the wrong quarter, announced that what he 


had said was to be applied to me. I instantly 
accepted the transfer, and promised to reply to ‘it; 
which I shall now do, pledging myself to do it 
with the most perfect good temper, while at the | 


/ same time I shall not fai! to speak with the most 


perfect freedom. I claim to live under a republi- || 
can Government, where all are entitled to equal | 
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rights and equal privileges; and, as a member of 
this House, I claim the right to propose and free] 

to discuss any topic which may come legitimately 
within its action; and the gentleman from Virginia 
greatly mistakes my character if he supposes that 
either denunciation or coarse abuse can deter me 
from the exercise of my rights. I sympathize 


| with the downtrodden humanity of France; and 


_ the expression of that sympathy is the exercise of 


| cut and maimed, as if they were inanimate objects. 


a legitimate right when resolutions like those of 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Cummins,} are 
thrust upon us. Why, the very resolutions them- 
selves may well be supposed to contemplate the 
precise feeling which is expressed by my amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Ohio, in his third 
resolution, expressed the hope that the downtrod- 
den humanity of France might succeed in breaking 
down all forms of tyranny and oppression; and what 
is that but a prayer that slavery shall cease? Can 
it be possible that the gentleman from Ohio, or the 
gentleman from Virginia, or any other man, would 
say that the 300,000 slaves in the French West 
India possessions are nota part of downtrodden 
humanity? If they hesitate about it, or deny it, 
let them learn from the historian who now seems 
to be the master-spirit in the new Government of 
France. I desire them to listen to what M. La- 
martine, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has said of it in a well-known book which he has 
recently published. 

Mr. Asumven here read the following extract 
from a work of M. de Lamartine, entitled ** His- 
tory of the Girondists,”’ vol. 1, p. 312: 

‘San Domingo, the richest of the French colonies, was 
sWimming in blood. France was punished for its egotism. 
Tke Constituent Assemply had proclaimed, in principle, the 
liberty of the blacks; but in fact slavery still existed. Two 
hundred thousand slaves served as human cattle to some 
thousands of colonists. They were bought and sold, and 
"They 


| were Kept by speculation out of the civil law, and out of the 
| religious law. Property, family, marriage, all was forbidden 


to them. Care was taken to degrade them as brutes. If 


| some unions, furtive, or favored by cupidity, were formed 
| amongst them, the wife and children belonged to the imas- 


ter. They were sold separately, without any regard to the ties 
of nature; all the attachments with which God has formed 
the chain of human sympathies, were rent asunder without 
commiuseration.”? 


That, sir, was the condition of slavery in the 
West India Islands. Iam not speaking now of 
Virginia. Lamartine’s description is the descrip- 
tion of slavery in the French colonies in the West 
Indies. When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cummins] says in his resolution ‘* that we sincerely 
‘ hope that downtrodden humanity may succeed 
‘ in breaking all forms of tyranny and oppression, 


'fand in the establishment of free and national 


* governments for the good of the governed, and 
* not for the aggrandizement of those who govern,” 
what does he mean? Is it not, in substance, what 
my amendment more fully expresses? And if the 
House adopt the one as proper, how can they re- 
ject the other? His fourth resolution says: **What- 
* ever of blood and treasure may be shed or spent in 
‘ astruggle of the oppressed against the oppressor, 


| * is to be charged to the unjust resistance of the 


‘ oppressor.”” When the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Bayty} denounced the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Grppinés,] for referring to the emancipation 
of the slaves in the French colonies—because eman- 
cipation, when suddenly effected, must always oc- 
casion bloodshed—why did he not turn on his own 
friend for invoking blood? The gentleman turned 
his thunder on one man, yet averted itfrom another 
who had done the same thing. Was it because 
there was a political affiliation between the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Cummins] and the gentleman 


from Virginia, [Mr. Bayiy,}] which made it expe- 


dient to keep a prudent silence in that quarter? 
This resolution uttered the self-same voice with 
my amendment, and no ingenuity could pervert it 
to any other meaning. My amendment speaks out 
what the gentleman might suppose would be con- 
cealed in his resolution, or would remain there un- 
noticed. 

What was the House, by the proposal of these 
resolutions, asked to do? ‘To congratulate France 


on the attempt to form a republican government. 
Now, when the charter of their new government 
was stuck on the point of a bayonet and handed 
about for adoption, M. de Lamartine said: 

«T propose to form a government, not definitive, but pro- 


visional—a government ch 
atanching the [blood which 


ed, first of all, with the task of 
ws, of putting a stop to civil 
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war—a government which we appoint without putting aside 
any portion of our resentments and of our indignation, and, 
in the next place, a government on which we shall impose 
the duty of convoking and consulting THE PEOPLE in its | 
totality—all that possess the title of man, the rights of a eiti- 
zen. 

When such was the declaration of the great pop- 
ular leader, and we congratulate the people of | 
France on the adoption of such a government, and | 
while the President in his message called that gov- | 
ernmenta republic, why should not Congress say, |, 
with Lamartine, that everything which possesses | 
the form of humanity ought to be a citizen? ‘The |, 
decrees of the Provisional Government have been | 
sent to the Government of the United States, and || 
the President has transmitted them to Congress. 
Among them is one which promises instant free- | 
dom to three hundred thousand downtrodden hu- 
man beings in the French colonies. Why, then, 
in congratulating France on what she has achieved, | 
must we stint our praise so as to withhold all com- 
mendation on this reform also? Why, atsuch a 
moment, when the glad tones of liberty to three 
hundred thousand fellow-creatures are sounding to || 
the islands of the Caribbean Sea, may notone voice |) 
in this Hall dedicated to liberty itself, swell the |) 
shout that goes up to Heaven in thankfulness and 
rejoicing? Sule 

The gentleman from Virginia has not merely | 
denounced me for proposing this amendment at 
that time, but he alleges that it contains a declara- |) 
tion which is an insult and a libel upon half the 
States in this Union; and I perceived, that in the 
next morning’s “* Union,” the Government editor | 
joins in the gentleman’s denunciations, and blows | 
‘his penny whistle in full chorus. Yes; the editer 
of the organ expresses his ** disgust” at my having | 
offered the amendment. I have no doubt that he 
feels all that disgust and dissatisfaction which he 
expresses. I should have expected @t from him; 
and the abuse of the one and the denunciation otf 
the other does not surprise me. Both are in most 
excellent accordance with that spirit which, in the 
Senate Chamber of Virginia, induced that body to 
refuse to join in the general manifestation of regret 
and respect which the rest of the nation had uttered | 
upon the occasion of the death of Mr. Adams. ‘The 
two proceedings are in the same spirit. It was | 
because that distinguished statesman, while alive, 
had been the constant and unflinching champion 
of human rights; because, in this Hall, he had | 
dared ever to stand up against the encroaching || 
power of the slave interest in this Government, || 
that a party majority in the Senate of Virginia had || 
refused to join in the universal demonstrations of } 
feeling which, so much to the honor of our people, || 
spread over every other part of the land. 

But, am I to be silenced here? Am [ to be 
prevented from speaking out my sentiments as a | 
freeman, and the representative of freemen, lest | 
I may perchance bring upon me the resentment of | 
the gentleman from Virginia, or the abuse of the 
Government organ? At the very moment when || 


| 
ti 














we are proposing to congratulate the people of || 
France on having overturned the throne of Louis | 
Philippe precisely because he had attempted to put 
down, by military force, the liberty of speech—to 
put a padlock on the lips of the representatives of |, 
the people, and to prevent the people themselves 
from discussing the rights of man—at the same 
moment an attempt of a kindred sort is made in 
the House of Representatives of this Republic! | 
The gentleman from Virginia greatly mistakes the | 
people of that part of the Union which | represent, || 
if he expects, that while they attempt no interfe- | 
rence with the gentleman, his people, or their do- 
mestic institutions, they can be frowned into silence || 
upon a subject which so deeply interests them as | 
this. They have a right to sympathize, and they || 
do sympathize with the French people in all their 
efforts to elevate drowntrodden humanity to its | 








lost rights. And in saying this, I believe myself | 
to be the exponent of the true American feeling. | 
As an American Representative, I stand upon this | 
floor to announce to the world what the American | 
people think and feel upon this subject. I believe || 
that they fraternize with M. Lamartine in the re- |, 
publican spirit which he has infused into the early || 
decrees of the Provisional Government, and in that | 
one which looks to the emancipation of slaves in 
the colonies as sincerely as the rest; and, believing | 
so, | am not afraid to say s0, 1) 
In what I have done, I have not only manifested || 


| forth oy 
| principles which would govern his action. 


| the accredited plenipotentiary of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
| ministration: 


| respect is it a libel, I desire to ask, to declare that 


| is arepublican principle? Was it a libel, when, in 


| are not now created equal? 
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there is a gentleman, high in the confidence of the 
present Administration, the exponent of its policy 
and principles at the Court of St. James, who is | 


|, at this moment, undoubtedly, fully sympathizing 


and fraternizing with Lamartine in all that had 
been done in France with reference to slavery. He | 
was placed at the Court of the greatest Power of 
Europe with a full knowledge of his sentiments on 
this subject, because he had solemnly and publicly | 
avowed them. In 1834, Mr. Bancroft, the present 
minister to England, and late Secretary of the 


|| Navy, was proposed as a candidate for Congress | 


in the district which I now represent, and he put | 
rinted address to the people announcing the 
I read 
a short extract from that address to show what , 
was then the Democratic doctrine, and that the 
principle of my amendment is fully accorded in by 


« Iffurther great reforms in society are expected, they must 
come froin the people. Slaves are capital; the slaveholder 
is a capitalist. Free labor will be the first todemand the abo 
lition of slavery ; capital will be the last to concede it. We 
would not interfere with the domestic regulations of New 
Orleans or of Algiers, but we may demand the INSTANT aB- 


| OLITION Of the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and | 


should assist free labor to recover its rights in the capital of 
the country,”’ ' 


Here isa declaration of principles that comes 
fully up to any which | have avowed; and can it be 
doubted that this Democratic functionary is even | 


| now shaking bands with Lamartine, and thanking | 


him in the name of free labor—in the name of liberty 
and Democracy—for this pledge to abolish slavery | 
in the colonies ? 

Here is an exposition of the Democratic faith, 
made by a most unquestionable Democrat, who | 
now represents this country at the Court of London! | 
And while it is proposed to congratulate France on | 
having overturned her monarchical Government, 
I claim the right, which our minister is probably | 
exercising, to congratulate her on her promise to 
emancipate her slaves. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hituiarp] 
has said that he regretted the introduction of this | 
topic, because there was a deep feeling concerning 
itatoneend of the Union. It might be, and prob- 
ably was so. But I can tell that gentleman there | 
is quite as much and quite as intense a feeling at 
the otherend. Slavery has manifested itself in the 
Federal Legislature ever since the organization of | 
our Government, and its influence 
policy has created a feeling at the 
quite as much to be regarded as the apprehensions | 
of the South; and gentlemen should look to it. | 

But the gentleman from Virginia denounces my | 
amendment as an ‘insult’? and a “libel”? upon | 
half the republican States in the Union! In what | 


upon national | 
orth that is 


the achievements of the inalienable rights of man 


1776, George W ythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Jefferson, and other Virginia statesmen, joined 
with the patriots of all the States, and in the most 
solemn document ever penned by human hand, 
declared to the world that “all men are created 
‘equal; that they are endowed by their Creator | 
* with certain inalienable rights; that among these | 
‘are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?’ | 
Was that a libel and an insult? or have the in- | 
alienable rights of man so changed, that all men 


The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. HasKeu1,] | 
who also condemned my amendment, declared that 
he believed that the black man was created for the | 
use of the white man! That may be, and proba- 


| bly is, the belief of the gentleman from Virginia. | 


But it was not the doctrine of Virginia’s favorite 


| sons in 1776. My amendment, then, borrows the | 


spirit, if not the exact language, of the Declaration 
of Independence; and that is thus denounced as a 


| libel! 


Again, was it an insult and a libel, when, in 1787, 
Congress, in its well-known ordinance, decreed, | 
that in the Northwestern Territory “ there should 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept for crime? My amendment is in these pre- 
cise words; and while it has borrowed its spirit 
from the Declaration of Independence, it has Roe 
rowed its language from an ordinance of this Gov- | 


ernment, which has existed for more than half a || 


, her progress might have been as rapid. 


| spectfully or unkindly of Virginia. 


, tic arrangements in any way. She — 


‘| man from that State. 
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| my own feelings and those of my constituents, but — century! Wasthata libel upon the republican States 


of the South? Why, Virginia herself assented to 
it. Mr. Jefferson was upon the committee who 
drew it up, and recommended it; and it is main- 
tained by many that he is entitled to the honor of 
its authorship. And yet, when I propose to ex- 
press our gratification that France promises to do, 
for a portion of her territories, the same thing 

| which the statesmen of our own country did for a 
portion of ours in 1787, | am denounced as insult- 
ing republican States! 

The gentleman, while speaking of this ordinance, 
said that Congress had no power to enact it; that 
it was a‘ nullity.’? Tam not now about to go 
into a discussion as to the constitutional power of 
Congress to restrict slavery from our territories, 
as there will soon come up a more convenient 
and appropriate occasion; but will content myself 


| with saying, that I do not accede to the authority 


of the opimon of that gentleman. But, whatever is 
theoretically the character of that ordinance, prac- 
tically, at least, it has been no nullity, but hos 
been in full operation in all that region for half a 
century. When it was enacted, the Northwestern 
Territory was a vast, magnificent, and almost un- 
broken wilderness. It now blossoms like the rose! 
Where the savage had nearly uncontrolled sway, 
republican States have grown up. By the sides of 
its mighty rivers has set down a population suffi- 


| cient for an empire; and which bids fair to hold in 
| its hands the sceptre and the destinies of this 


Union! Under the genial influence of the ordi- 
nance of ’87 this has occurred. How has it been 
with Virginia during the same space of time? 
When that ordinance was enacted she was a cen- 
tury old; and how stands, in comparison, that 
venerable State at this day? Separated only by 
the riband of water that flows in the channel of the 
Ohio, and with a climate and soil very similar, what 
a contrast presents itself! And yet, the gentleman 
from Virginia, standing upon his bank of that 
river, casting his eye over the wonderful scene on 
the other side, and looking back through the his- 


| tory of its rise and progress, gravely asserts that 


the ordinance of ’87 is a ‘nullity!”? Sir, if it 


_had been possible, at the time of the passage of 
_ that ordinance, that its provisions should have been 


extended over Virginia—to have rid her of a slave 
population which has been only a blight upon her 
industry—and to have placed her in this respect 
on the same footing with the Northwestern States, 
Look at 
her natural advantages—superior in many respects 
to theirs. With a soil unsurpassed for richness 
and fertility; with a genial climate; with mineral 
wealth piled mountain high; her borders washed 


_ by the Atlantic, and penetrated by rivers fitted to 


bear navies—what might she not have been at this 
moment? Sir, I have no desire to speak disre- 


The gentle- 
man himself has included her among the republi- 


/can States, upon whom, he says, I have uttered a 
| libel. 


I do not deny her to be a republican State; 
nor .have I any wish to interfere with her domes- 
, if she so 
_ please, connect the right of suffrage with the own- 
ership of the soil—she may cherish slavery as a 
blessing, if she chooses so to esteem it—without 
interference from me; but I cannot be prevented 
from running out a comparison between her and 
her neighboring free States, when challenged to it 
by such remarks as have fallen from the gentle- 
And yet, I must say, that 
I do not accept the gentleman, in the manner and 
feelings which he has manifested here, as the true 
exponent of the people of that State. I do not 
believe that he fairly represents them. For, while 
Virginia is entitled to insist upon a respect for her 
own rights, neither wisdom or justice will dictate 
to her an interference with the rights of Represent- 
atives of other States on this floor to rejoice at 
the emancipation of slaves in a distant part of the 
globe; nor to charge them, for so doing, with a 
disposition to eficourage revolt and massacre in our 
own land. 

But, to return to the charge of having offered a 
libellous amendment, let me ask, in addition to the 
Declaration of Independence and the ordinance of 
’87, to which I have referred, was it an insult and a 
libel when Congress, in 1804, enactéd a réstriction 
upon the introduction of slavés into thé Louisiana 


érritory? Was it an insult and a libet when, in 
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1820, Congress put the very words of my amend- 
ment into the act admitting Missouri into this 
Union? Was it so when they were put into the 
joint resolutions for the admission of Texas? Was 
it so when the last Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives put them into the Oregon bill, and the 
three million bill? All these successive acts of 
Congress are equally liable to the accusation, that 
they were insulting to the republican States of the 
South. And will it be so, let me ask emphatically, 
when we shall be called upon to enact fundamental 
laws for the new territories which it is supposed 
we are about to strip from Mexico? Shall we 
then be denoanced as libellers when we insist upon 
putting the guarantee of freedom into the laws for 
the half dozen new States that are coming? The 
gentleman and his friends have forced this country 
into a war for the purpose of acquiring territory, 
and which veems likely to end in such an acquisi- 
tion, and Congress will be called upon to make 
laws for it. Does he suppose that the people of 
the free States will be silent upon that occasion? 
If so, he is greatly in error. He will find them, I 
hope, to a man, ready to take and maintain their 
stand. We have resisted the war, but it has been 
forced upon us. We have resisted the acquisition 
of territory, but it seems likely to be forced upon 
us. But when it shall be attempted to go further, 
and demanded that we shall be content that slavery 
shall exist in the new States as a basis of represent- 
ation, and an element of political power in the 
Union—thus to msure an accession to the predom- 
inance of the slaveholding power—we will do all 
that we constitutionally can do to resistit. I have 
nothing to do with slavery as it exists within the 
limits of the old States. For myself, lam content 


to await the event—when it will come, or how, | 


pretend not to say or see—clouds and darkness 
rest upon the prospect—but that it will come, under 


the providence of God, I cannot doubt; I am con- | 


tent to wait for the day of universal emancipation, 
But it shall not be brought about by any unconsti- 
tutional act of mine. | have a right to speak and 
speak freely my sentiments of the institution; and 
this I shall do upon all suitable occasions, and at 
all proper times. And I cannot impress it too 
strongly upon the House, so that all may be as- 
sured of it, and be prepared for it, that the free 
States of the North will resist the extension of sla- 
very. 


As a domestic institution, existing within | 


the old States, they cannot touch it. Let the South | 
keep it, and enjoy it, if indeed enjoyment it is; let | 


them suffer under it,as I believe they do; the North 
has no power over it. But when it shall be at- 
tempted to bring into the Federal Legislature new 


Senators and new Representatives, upon the basis | 


of slave property, we certainly will interpose every 
measure and mode of constitutional resistance. 


Sir, the consummation of such a scheme would | 


change our entire Government. It would repeal, 
or rather revolutionize, our Constitution; it would 
make a new constitution—a new Union. Against 


such atiempts, at the risk of the high displeasure of | 


the gentleman from Virginia, at the risk of being 
insulting and libellous to the State he represents, 
we shall most assuredly take our stand. 


Sir, | am not an ultraist, nor have I indulged or | 


expressed sectional opinions or feelings. I admit 
that we have men at the North who go to ruinous 
extremes upon these subjects—men, as they are 
sometimes called, of one idea; and so, sir, there are 
quite as many who go the opposite extreme at the 
South. 
Mason and Dixen’s line, and I can scarcely say 
which are the most mischievous, 


that I have been speaking. I speak for the great 


There are ultra men on both sides of | 


It is not of those | 


mass of the sober-minded, reflecting, far-seeing, | 


and foreseeing people of the northern free States, | 


who will take the stand that I have indicated, | 


They are content to stand by the Constitution as 
it was formed, and as itis. The elementof slavery 


is there; and although we deeply regret that it is || 


there, and wish that it were otherwise, yet we fear 
that the attempt to take it out would greatly en- | 
danger, if not entirely destroy, the existence of the | 


whole fabric. 


providence shall move the hearts of the people to 
lot it out. 


There let it stand, until God in his | 


But gentlemen who, in the spirit of | 


progressive Democracy, desire to make new slave | 


States, and new Senators, and new Representatives, 


based upon slavery, cannot, with the least show of |; 


reason, €xpect northern men to stand quietly by | 
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and see it done without an effort to resist it. If || man from Virginia asserted that these scenes of 


they do, they will find themselves wofully de- 
ceived. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to prolong the 
debate upon this point. I have given the reasons 
which induced me to offer the amendment which 
has been the subject of so much censure in the 
House. In the remarks which I have felt it my 
duty to make in reply to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, I have taken the liberty to speak freely—as 
freely as the gentleman has done before me. I 
indeed thought that the gentleman’s manner was 
somewhat supercilious and offensive; but I enter- 
tain no resentment, and far Jess shall I harbor any 
enmity towards him. I concede to him the same 
rights which I claim for myself, and shall take no 
offence at their free exercise. 

But there is another topic which formed a part 
of the gentleman’s speech to which I desire to ask 
the attention of the House for a few moments only, 
and then I will yield the floor for the gentleman’s 
reply. The gentleman, to show whata terrible con- 
dition of things would ensue if the decrees of the 
French Provisional Government for emancipation 
should be carried out, referred us to the history of 
the insurrection in St. Domingo during the first 
revolution. I quote his words: 

“Mr. Bayty said he was not mistaken; he spoke from 
the book. The House knew very well that he seldom ad- 
dressed it, and when he did, that he was not in the habit of 
speaking of what he had not looked into, or of making as- 
sertions without knowing on what they were founded. But 
he would give the professed philanthropist from Ohio one 
instance—a horrible instance it was—where this process 
of universal emancipation was done at a blow, with a sin- 


gle dash of the pen; it was the well-known case of St. Do- | 


mingo. * * * Liberate three hundred thousand negroes 
by a stroke ofthe pen! 


be done but through scenes of carnage and horror from | 


which humanity recoiled!’ 


Now, sir, it will be seen that the gentleman 
has charged that the emancipation by the French 
Government of the slaves in the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea had produced the terrific results 
of slaughter, and rapine, and crime, which we all 
knew had marked that time. Notwithstanding 
the gentleman told the House that he spoke from 
the book, and made no assertions without know- 
ing on what they were founded, yet, in this re- 
spect, he was false in his history. Every reader 
of the history of the times knew that those revolts 
were the results not of emancipation by the French 
Government, but of other causes. The only eman- 
cipation prior to 1793, by the French Government, 
of the slaves in those islands, was what was con- 
tained in the declaration of the National Assembly 
of the 20th August, 1789. At that time the Na- 
tional Assembly declared, in the words of our own 
Declaration of Independence, that ‘all men are 
born, and are to continue, free and equal as to their 
rights.’’ Prior to any of these insurrections in the 
West India Islands, no other emancipation of any 
kind than what was contained in that declaration 
was ever enacted or declared by the National As- 
sembly. That declaration attracted the attention 
of the population of those islands, in all its extent, 
and the principles of it induced the mulatto race, 
which was a distinct race from either the whites 
or the negro slaves, to attempt to achieve their own 
natural and political rights. There were at that 
time three distinct races in the West India Islands: 
in the first place, the white planters, who were 
the owners of slaves; then the mulattoes, who 
were also men of large property, some of them 


men of education, and the owners of slaves; and, | 
lastly, the African negro slave caste. 


disturbances grew out of the attempt of the mulat- 
toes to vindicate for themselves the principles con- 
tained in the declaration of the 20th August, 1789. 


The first | 


[April 10, 


Ho. or Reps. 





carnage, bloodshed, and pillage were the result of 
an act of emancipation such as had now been pro- 
posed, he spoke without the book, and without any 
authority of history. 


After Mr. Asumun concluded, Mr. Bayty again spoke in 
astrain similar to that of his first speech. 

On the next day, Tuesday, April 11, Mr. Patrrey moved 
a reconsideration of the vote by which the Senate resoly- 
tions had passed ; and Mr. Bayty again spoke, and took oc- 
ecasion to make another extended reply, in which, among 
other things, he charged the State of Massachusetts with 
having violated the Constitution of the United States by 
its law forbidding State magistrates to assist in the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves. After he had finished, Mr. Asumun 
endeavored to obtain the floor, but it was given to Mr. Kaur- 
MAN, Of ‘Texas, who moved to lay the motion for reconsid- 
eration on the table. 

Mr. AsuMun appealed to the courtesy of Mr. KavrMan to 
withdraw that motion, and give him an opportunity to re- 

ly. 

. Mr. KaurMan, after some conversation, assented ; and 
Mr. AsHMUN Was proceeding to address the House, when 
Mr. McLane rose to a point of order. 

After an explanation from the Speaker, who decided that 
Mr. Asumvn had the floor, the gentleman from Texas hav- 
ing withdrawn his motion to lay on the table, Mr. McLane 
did not press his point of order. 

Mr. AsuMvn again essayed to address the House, but was 
interrupted by— 

Mr. Sawyer, who said the House was not now in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the.state of the Union, but was con- 
sidering a motion to reconsider the vote of yesterday giving 
a vote of thanks to France, (laughter.) The gentlemen, 
however, who took part in this debate, were discussing the 
question of abolition, which appeared to him to be irrelevant 
to the subject under consideration. He asked the Chair to 
| decide if the debate which had been going on this morning 
| Was or was not in order? 

The Speaker replied thatthe gentleman from Ohio was 
too Jate in his objections in regard to those gentlemen who 


: had already spoken, to whose remarks the gentleman f, 
Who did not Know that it could not 7 . eae ee 


| Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumon,]as the Chair understood, was 
about to reply. The Chair, however, remarked, that the 
general question involved the subject of slavery in the 
French West India Islands, and thus the question to which 
the gentleman from Ohio had alluded came up. The Chair. 
however, was ready to admit, that the debate had assumed 
a wide range, which the Chair did not now feel at liberty to 

interrupt, inasmuch as it had been continued so long by gen- 
| eral consent. 


|| Mr. Meape inquired if the motion to lay on the table was 


j 





The failure of the national assembly of France to | 
carry out in practice the principle which they had | 


thus declared, was the primary cause of the insur- 
rection that ensued. It was that which led to 
open war, bitter feuds between the white planter 
and the mulattoes; and it was not untl they had 
been continued for some time that the slaves, par- 
taking of the general ferment, attempted insurrec- 
tion for the purpose of achieving theirown freedom. 
Then it was that the terrible scenes which have 
been described were enacted. But the act of the 
French Government, which emancipated slavery, 
did not take place until long after, in 1793. 
Mr. BAYLY, (in his seat.) I know it did not. 


| debatable. 
The Speaker replied that a motion to lay on the table was 
not debatable, but there was no such motion pending. 


Mr. ASHMUN then said: If gentlemen on the 
other side of the House have exhausted all their 
ingenuity in vainly trying to silence me, I will 
proceed; pausing, however, to make my acknowl- 
edgments to the gentleman from Texas, for the 
courtesy which, on this as upon all other occa- 
sions since he has been a member on this floor, he 
| has manifested. Nor do I mean to make any com- 

laint against the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
cLane] for raising his points of order, but will 
proceed directly to the matter in hand. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bayty] has now occupied the attention of the 
House in three prolonged harangues. Yes, for 
three several mortal hours, in three several days, 
he has fretted himself upon this stage; although I 
feel bound to say that, so far as I can judge, he has 
fretted no one else. And notwithstanding all the 
roughness of manner, and the overbearing and su- 
percilious demeanor which that gentleman has, 
upon these occasions, as well as upon others to- 
wards other members of this House, manifested 
towards me, I am free to say that I cherish no un- 
pleasant feeling towards him; for I know not but 
all this may be the result of accidental circumstan- 
ces, growing out of the manner of his life, and that 
it is a habit which he has unconsciously acquired 
from living among those whom he was born to 
command. He has indulged in a tone, and an ap- 

arent wages say apparent temper, for I may 
ave mistaken the gentleman’s real feelings after 
all,—a tone, and an apparent temper, which are en- 
tirely unsuited to this Hall. Sir, what brought 





| this state of feeling into this House? Who began 





this exciting debate? Who introduced the person- 
_alities which have marked it? Did not the gentle- 
' man from Virginia, on a simple proposition of mine 
to express our satisfaction at the prospect of eman- 
cipation in the French colonies, and before I had 
said one word, rise in his place, and pour upon me 
_aseries of denunciations in a manner, which, on 
_ yesterday, I characterized as more fitting his plan- 
| tation than this Hal! of equals. This I did yes- 
| terday, and the House will remember whether or 
not I repelled the attack which he had made upon 


Mr. ASHMUN. Therefore, when the gentle- |} me. Yet the gentleman, to-day, stands up here, 









we 
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and with that audacity of manner which he some- 


times assumes, intimates that [ passed by him to 
attack his venerable friend, the editor of the Union! 
Sir, there is nothing either in the character or the 
standing of the gentleman from Virginia that can 
lead me to avoid him, or that can, under any cir- 
cumstances, deter me from speaking of him in such 
terms as I think he deserves. I am that gentle- 


man’s equal on this floor, and no more; and no less; | 


and I can assure him that, on no occasion, shall I 
submit, in silence, to such remarks as have fallen 
from him. I did, indeed, comment upon the edi- 
torial article of Mr. Ritchie and the speech of the 
gentleman from Virginia at the same time; and it 
was because both had seen fit to indulge in person- 
ality. I did it, also, because they both saan 
to represent the same State, and seemed to be ani- 
mated by the same spirit; the spirit which ruled 
in the Senate Chamber of Virginia, when an acci- 
dental partisan majority of that body refused to 
join their fellow-citizens in the adoption of resolu- 
tions expressive of the public feeling upon the oc- 
casion of the death of Mr. Adams. I spoke of 


the gentleman himself. 


this yesterday, and yet the gentleman now—as if | 


he believed it himself, and wished to have the 
House and country believe it—charges that I had 
avoided him, who was here to reply, and had at- 
tacked Mr. Ritchie, who was not! 

Mr. BAYLY here said, he had not said that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had avoided him to 
attack Mr. Ritchie, but he said that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts might have confined 
his remarks to him, and not extended them toa 
gentleman who had not the privilege of a re- 


ply. 


Mr. ASHMUN. The gentleman from Virginia | 


may now put his language in that form, and I am 


|| moved to take up the subject so as to answer him, | 


| he made his assertion to-day, that from that mo- 
, reply to his attack. 


| to him my regret that he was not in the House at , 


content to accept it; but he would not, I apprehend, | 


be safe to take the testimony of those around him 
as to what he actually did say. I repeat, however, 
that Laccept hisexplanation. The gentleman now 
says that 
right of reply! Why, sir, I see Mr. Ritchie here 
at this moment, in a member’s seat, where, in vio- 
lation of the rules of the House, he was when he 
wrote the abusive article in question! And he has 
a press at his command, which is more potential 
than any voice in this Hall, and which he uses 
without any very great scruple as to the feelings of 
members. 
him in the exercise of his rights as an editor, but 


I claim for myself the free exercise of my own. | 


That editor has denounced me in the Govern- 
ment paper, and through the same medium he 
can reply to me; it is idle, therefore, for the gen- 


I noticed Mr. Ritchie because he could not re- 
pl 


man from Massachusetts had attacked the editor of 
the Union because he had not an opportunity to 
reply. He had remarked that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had attacked the editor of the Union, 
who had not the privilege to reply on this floor, 
while he (Mr. B.) had, and that it would have 
been quite as proper if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had confined his remarks to himself, who 
had spoken quite as pointedly of him as Mr. 
Ritchie had. 

Mr. ASHMUN. Why, then, was the remark 
made at all, if not for the purpose of producing 
the impression that I had attacked Mr. Ritchie 
because he had no opportunity to reply? But it is 
not for the gentleman from V 
me to whom I shall confine or extend my remarks; 
upon that subject I shall exercise my own judg- 
ment. When I saw those characteristic remarks 
in the Union—remarks breathing the same spirit 
as those delivered by the gentleman on this floor, 
and avowed by the editor to have been written at 
a seat in this House, and probably at the very 
moment when the gentleman was speaking—I had 
no difficulty in discovering the affiliation of feeling 
between them, and no hesitation in coupling them 
together in the rebuke which I saw fit to admin- 
ister. Sir, I find no fault—it is not in my heart 
to do so—with the honeyed commendation which 
the gentleman from Virginia occasionally bestows 
upon his venerable friend, the editor of the Union; 
nor yet with that editor in throwing it back through 
the columns of his paper, as he does this mers 
upon the ‘‘distinguished orator of Virginia!’’ If 
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attacked Mr. Ritchie, who had not the | 


} 


Mtr. BAYLY denied that he had said the gentle- || 





irginia to dictate to | 


| Opportunity to do it. 
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they, or either of them, find any comfort, conso- 

lation, or enjoyment, in this expression of mutual 

commendation and admiration, I shall certainly 

not attempt to disturb, in the slightest degree, the 

delightful harmony that just now seems to exist 

between them. How long that state of feeling | 
had existed, or what they have said of each 

other in former times, others know better than 

myself. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday, when the gentleman 
took the floor, he remarked that he should proceed 
at once to reply to a speech which I had taken a 
week to concoct, when I had had an opportunity 
to speak, under similar circumstances to his own, 
on the day when this debate first sprung up. If 
he had not said this with an evident air of self- | 
satisfaction, it would not have been worthy a pass- 
ing notice; but as it is in effect an entire misrepre- 
sentation, I desire to expose it. Sir, the cireum- 
stances under which I obtained the floor, on the 
first day of this debate, are well known to every | 
member of this House, and to none better than 
It was just at nightfall, 
after a discussion of several hours, and there was 
a manifest reluctance on all sides of the House that 
I should go on to make my reply at that time. I 
declared my readiness to proceed at once, but con- 
sented to acquiesce in the general sense of the 
House, and accordingly moved the adjournment 
which took place. The gentleman knew, when 


| 


ment I have been anxious to get an opportunity to 
eply He knows that, in conversa- 
tion in this Hall on the morning after it, | expressed 


the opening of the sitting, as I should have then || 


and that I then told him I should seize the earliest 
He knows, moreover, that I 


| did, during the week, join the efforts of others to | 
| call up the resolutions, but that, under the rules, it | 


could not be done; and that I did, in fact, speak | 


at the very earliest moment when it was in order || 


todo so. And yet, knowing all this full well, he 


| comes here and tells the House, with that most 


tleman to attempt to produce the impression that | 





| of this morning, in which his venerable friend an- 


| sion the true Virginia spirit, of which he proclaim- 


manifest feeling of superiority in which he is so 


ready to reply to a speech which it had taken me | 


C /a week to prepare! Surely the distinguished gen- | 
I do not desire to attempt to restrict || 


tleman from Virginia derives his satisfaction from || 
small sources! 
The gentleman from Virginia has taken advan- || 
tage of the renewal of the debate to-day by others, 
to renew, for the third time, his attack upon me. 
It seems that he is not content with his exhibition 
of yesterday. His impromptu reply, of which he | 
spoke so boastfully, seems not to have satisfied | 
his subsequent reflections; and after sleeping, and | 
I hope sleeping soundly, upon my speech of yes- | 


| terday, he finds it necessary to make another reply || 
to-day; and I know not but he will find it quite as | 


necessary to make another when I shall have sat 

down.* He has probably been encouraged to this | 
renewal of the contest by the eulogy upon his pro- | 
ceedings which appeared in the Government paper | 


nounces to the admiring Democracy that ‘the , 
distinguished Virginia orator used up the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts!’’ Sir, it would not be 
graceful in me to deny the truthfulness of this ac- 
count. It would show a want of magnanimity | 
which I hope does not belong to me. But was it | 
magnanimous, let me ask, was it generous in the 
gentleman himself thus to come again upon the 
field, and strike at a prostrate, fallen foe—Falstaff- | 
like, thus to give to the dead his valorous thrusts, 

and “thrice to slay the slain?’’ Is thatthe mach- | 
vaunted Virginia chivalry? Nay, Jet me ask, in | 


' 
' 
all seriousness, is the spirit which the gentleman lb 


has exhibited throughout the whole of this discus- || 


ed himself to be the exponent? 
lieve not. 


I hope not; I be- | 
I do not believe that there is another | 
gentleman from that State upon this floor who || 
would take the course which he has done; I trust | 
there is not another one in the State. | 
But the gentleman made another point in this || 
speech, which he told us he should write out for | 
the benefit of his constituents—who, if they read 
at full length ali he has said, will be compelled 


— 








* Which he did.} 


much accustomed to be enwrapped, that he was | 
| 
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| tional Intelligencer, a letter from Accomac, Vi 
| a very interesting aecount of that region, an 


| thousand souls who inhabit the peninsula, I sup 
| not more than one thousand could distinguish the difference 
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to throw aside their numerous newspapers.* He 
charged me with having denied that he was the true 
exponent of Virginia opinions. Sir, I did not say 
So, nor intend to say so. I have no kind of doubt 
that some of the extreme opinions which that gen- 
teman holds upon the subject of slavery are very 
generally held in Virginia. It would be very strange 
if it were not the case wherever the people cling 


| to that institution; and I have not intended to say 
| otherwise. 


| gentleman was not, in my judgment, the true ex- 


What | intended to say was, that the 


ponent of the spirit of Virginia—of the feelings of 


the men of that State—in his manner and tone on 


this floor; and he certainly is not when he justi- 
fies or apologizes for the conduct of the Senate of 
that State on the occasion of the death of Mr. 
Adams. The resolutions which the Senate refused 
to pass, as I am informed, passed the popular 


| branch of the Legislature unanimousiy. I appeal, 


then, to the record. The representatives of the 
people spoke the feelings of the people; but the 
accidental party majority of the aristocratic branch 
refused toconcur. And I say, then, that when the 
gentleman stands here as the apologist for their 


‘| conduct, he does not truly or faithfully represent 


the feelings of Virginia. ; 
I have now, Mr. Speaker, said all that I desire 


| to say in reply to the renewed personalities of the 
| gentleman from Virginia. 


It has been done in the 
utmost good humor, and, I trust, with a suitable 
regard to the proprieties of this Hall. 

There are one or two other subjects, however, 
which, before I conclude, require a passing notice, 
I allude to the charge which the gentleman made 
against Massachusetts with so much confidence, 
and urged with that oracular manner which gen- 
erally characterizes his arguments in this House. 


| The gentleman promised in his written speech to 


imbody and extend his argument upon this point; 
but I cannot but have some doubt whether, upon 
reflection and examination of authorities, he will 
not deem it so untenable as to induce him to change 
his mind. 

Sir, I had said that the free States of the North, 


| and Massachusetts as faithfully as any, had always 


manifested an unshaken devotion to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and a disposition to stand 
by it as it is. The gentleman from Virginia has 
taken issue upon that assertion, and has undertaken 
to show a case in which he says that Massachu- 
setts has in her Legislature violated the principles 
of the Constitution. He quotes to us the third 
clause of the second section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution, which is as follows: 


** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 


| of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 


service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 


He then quotes the third section of the act of 
Congress of 1793, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That when a person 
held to labor in any of the United States, or in either of the 
Territories on the northwest or south of the river Ohio, 
under the laws thereof, should escape into any other of the 
said States or Territory, the person to whom such labor or 
service may be due, his agent, or attorney, is hereby iinpow- 
ered to seize or arrest such fugitives from labor, and to take 
him or her before any judge of the circuit or district courts 
of the United States, residing or being within the State, or 
before any magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate, 
wherein such seizure or arrest should be made, and upon proof, 
to the satisfuction of such judge or a either by oral 
testimony or affidavit taken before, and certified by, a magis- 
trate of any such State or Territory, that the person so seized 
or arrested doth, under the laws of the State or Territory 


|| from which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person 


claiming him or her, it should be the duty of such judge or 
magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his 
agent, or attorney, which should be sufficient warrant for 
removing the said fugitive from labor to the State or ‘Terri- 
tory from which he or she fled.” 


The gentleman then avers, that this law made 
it the duty of State magistrates to assist in the cap- 


*Since this remark was made, I have seen, in the Na- 
inia, giving 
describing 
very truly, | have no doubt, the kind manner in which the 
slaves are there treated. ‘lhe writer then says as follows: 

“ And now with regard to those traits which the Acco- 
macians sess in common. In religion they are Method- 
ists and Baptists; and in politics, they belong to the rank 
and file of the unterrified Democracy. Those who are at 
all educated are highly educated; but of the twenty-five 
that 





between the English and the Caippewa alphabets. I) the 


|| two counties of Accomac and Northampton, the idea of 
|| even a weekly newspaper was never dreamed of.’’ 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ture of fugitive slaves, and that Massachusetts had 
within a few years passed an act forbidding her 
magistrates to use their offices for that purpose. 
This is his charge, and now let us see how he has 
sustained it. Where, in the section of the law 
referred to, was there any requirement that a State 
maristrate should act at ally If, indeed, he con- 
rents toact, if he is willing to be the instrament of 
the slave-owner, and hears the proof, and is satis- 
fied that the person brought before him is a slave, 
then, to be sure, it is his duty to decide, and to 
give the necessary certificate. But that is not the 
point. The gentleman asserted that they are re- 
quired e the law to take cognizance of the ques- 
tion, and that it was that requirement of the law 
of Congress which Massachusetts had nullified. 
Now, what has Massachusetts in fact done? She 
has done no more than to say that Congress has 
no power to compel her local magistrates to do any- 
thing; that the National Government has no con- 
trol whatever over the officers of the State Govern- 
ment; and that she forbids her own officers from 
acting as the officers of the National Goverinment 
for the purpose of capturing slaves. The gentle- 
man comes from a State thatisan extreme stickler 
for State rights, that passed the resolutions of “98; 
and yet he stands up here, and argues that Con- 
gress has power to compel State officers to execute 
the laws of Congress, and that a State law forbid- 
ding it is a violation of the Constitution! He con- 
tends that Congress has the power to compel State 
magistrates to do this; for if there is a power to 
require the performance of such a duty, there is 
also a correlative power*to punish for a refusal to 
perform. The Constitution only stipulates that the 
slaves shall be delivered up; that is, that the States 
shall not interfere with the physical effort of the 
slaveholder to recapture his slave. But Congress 
has no right to impose upon any, except ils own 
officers, the execution of its laws. If Coneress 
desires to establish a corps of officers in the several 
States whose duty may be to aid in this business, 
it may do it. Let gentlemen propose such a 
scheme if they think it expedient; but [ should be 
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glad to hear any jurist of respectable standing | 


argue that State magistrates are subject to the laws 
of Congress; and I should desire if any gentleman 
on this floor can point to any provision of the 
Constitution, or to any decision of any respectable 
court, upon which such an opinion is founded. 

Mr. MEADE asked the gentleman to yield him 
the floor, that he might answer the question which 
the centleman had proposed. , 

Mr. ASHMUN yielded the floor accordingly. 

Mr. MEADE called the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to the clause in the Con- 
stitution which requires fugitives from justice to 
be delivered up on the demand of the Executive of 
the State from which they fled. He contended 
that every State was bound to pass the necessary 
laws to carry out this clause of the Constitution; 
and the States were equally bound to pass the 
necessary laws to execute the succeeding clause in 
reference to fugitives from labor, which requires 
that the slave ** shall be delivered up on the claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’? On whem shall the claim be made, and 
who shall deliver up the fugitive? The claim in 
the one case, like the demand in the other, shall 


be made on, and the fugitive delivered up by, the | 


authorities of the State into which the fugitive in 
both instances goes. The law of Massachusetts, 


instead of aiding, obstructs the execution of this | 


clause in the Constitution, 

Mr. ASHIMUN. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has sufliciently answered the ques- 
tions of the gentleman. It has decided that the 
law of Congress ‘executes itself,’ and that no 


and that a State has no power to legislate in aid of 


the pursuer of fugitives; but that, on the ete 


it may prohibit its officers from acting in their of 
cial capacities upon the subject. I refer to the case 


of Prigg rs. Pennsylvania, in the sixteenth volume | 


of Peters’ Reports, and I quote the following ex- 
tracts from the decision in that case. The Court 
say: 

“Tt might be well deemed an unconstitutional power of 
interpretation to insist that the Stutes are bound to provide 
means to carry into effect the duties of the National Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, the natural, if not the neces- 
sary, conclusion is, that the National Governmentis bound, 


through its own proper departments, legislative, executive | 


State legislation is necessary to carry it into effect, a 
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or judicial, as the case may require, to carry them into 
effi ct.” * * 7 * * 7 * 

« As to the authority conferred upon State magistrates by 
the act of 1793, while a difference of opinion has existed, 
and may still exist, on the point in different States, whether 
State magi-trates are bound to act under it, none is enter- 
tained by this court that State magistrates may, if they 
choose, exercise that authority, unless prohibited by State 
legislation.”’ 

Nothing ean be plainer, then, than that the States 
are not bound to provide means to carry into effect 
the slave-catching provisions of the General Gov- 
ernment; but that, on the contrary, State magis- 
trates **may be prohibited, by State legislation,’’ 
from engaging in the business. Massachusetts 
has done this. The great kidnapping enormities 
which had been practised, under pretence of re- 
claiming fugitive slaves, called for legislative action, 
and she exercised the power which the Supreme 
Court had declared belonged to her. What be- 
comes, then, of the unfounded charge that she has, 
in this instance, violated the Constitution? If Con- 
gress can thus interfere, and compel or demand 
State officers to execute its laws, to what extent is 
the doctrine to be carried? Congress has power, 

' under the Constitution, to legislate on the subject 
of the recanture of slaves; but it must execute its 
powers by its own proper agents. It has, in like 
manner, power to lay taxes and collect the reve- 
nues; but can it, for a moment, be pretended that 
it can compel State officers to become its collectors? 
It might as well require our sheriffs to be its mar- 
shals, or our town clerks to be its postmasters. 
But the gentleman went a little further with his 
charge, and alleged that the Massachusetts law had 
also, in violation of the Constitution, provided that 
the claim of the slave owner should be tried by a 
jury. I have only to say, to this additional evi- 
dence of the gentleman’s much-vaunted accuracy, 
that the laws of Massachusetts do not provide for 
any such thing! There is not a word upon our 
statute books that furnishes the slightest founda- 
tion for the assertion! 

I have noticed but briefly this new charge which 
the gentleman from Virginia has seen fit to make 
against my State; but it seems to me that the an- 
swer is complete. The subject may, however, 
come up again, under circumstances more favor- 
able to a full examination of it—when the Oregon 
bill and the Wilmot Proviso shall be under consid- 
eration, and when it can be discussed divested of 
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this. What, then, becomes of her regard for the 
Constitution of the United States?) Has the Mas. 
sachusetts citizen the same ** privileges and immuy- 
nities’’ as the citizen of Virginia within her limits 
or elsewhere? Has he the protection of the Con- 
stitution; or does Virginia arbitrarily and despoti- 
cally strip it from him? Has he any rights left? 
No, sir; no. On the contrary, when the consti. 
tuted authorities of Massachusetts attempt to re. 
store him to liberty and his rights, by a peacefy! 
resort to the judicial tribunals of the country;— 
when she has sent into those republican States 
eminent and respectable citizens, to test the legality 


_of these imprisonments, and the constitutionality 


the feeling which now surrounds it, and I may | 


perhaps recur to it again. 

Mr. Speaker, I have but one more topic, upon 
which I wish to dwell for a moment before I yield 
the floor. The gentleman from Virginia has ar- 
raimned Massachusetts for a violation of the Con- 
stitution, and charged her with nullification; upon 


what authority, and with what potency of argu- | 


ment, the House now can judge. But there is 
another side to the picture. What has Virginia 
done? In the same article of the Constitution, and 
at the head of the same section in which the clause 
concerning fugitive slaves is found, stands the fol- 
lowing: 


“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ 


Now, who has been the most faithful to the Con- 
stitutiaqn ? 
which each State severally chooses to consider as 
such. Virginia may establish her own standard 
of citizenship; so may Michigan, and so may 


Massachusetts; and, accordingly, Massachusetts | 


has given to the colored man the rights of citizen- 
, Ship. She has made him a citizen of her Com- 
monwealth, and brought him within this provision 
of the Constitution. He can go from our ports, 
armed with the rights and privileges of an Ameri- 
ean citizen, around the world—to France, England, 
Russia, or China, or wherever else a sail can carry 
him, and protection goes with him. Everywhere 
the flac of our nation hera'ds him, and guards him 
as an American citizen. But, if his voyage brings 
him into the harbor of the republican slave States 
of the South, what becomes of this boasted right— 
, the right which the Constitution expressly guar- 
anties to him? He is instantly seized, and, upon 
no other charge than that he is “ guilty of a skin 
not colored like our own,”’ he is semmarily thrown 


into prison. Leta colored citizen seaman of Massa- | 


chusetts arrive in a harbor of repu5lican Virginia, 
and the shackles are ready for him for the crime of 


The citizens of each State are those | 


of these laws, mobs are gathered, and set on to 
acts of violence that are a stain upon history; and 
a time-honored servant of our Commonwealth, 
worthy of its highest honors, who long held a seat 
upon this floor, where he gained the confidence 
and respect of everybody, is compelled to flee, un- 
attended, except by an accomplished daughter, at 
the peril of life, to seek for themselves, within their 
own State, that protection which the Constitution 
had promised them, but which the republican States 
of the South denied them! Sir, I have at no time 
any desire to go into contrasts of this kind. But 
when challenged to it by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, he will find that in such a contest there are 
blows to be received as well as to be given. Sir, 
there are other dark shades upon the pictures, if the 


veil only be lifted. But, at present, I forbear. 


HEIRS OF JOHN PAUL JONES, 


SPEECH OF MR. H. PUTNAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 
February 18, 1848, 
On the Bill for the relief of the Heirs of John 
Paul Jones. 


Mr. PUTNAM said: 
Mr. CisatrmMan: One or two preliminary mat- 
_ ters I desire to notice before proceeding to an ex- 
amination of the bill before the committee. 

I learn from the debate, that a similar bill passed 
through the different stages of legislation at the 
last session of Congress; and when on its transit 
from the Senate Chamber to the President’s room, 
it was dropped from the hand of the messenger, 
and for this reason, as is saif@, failed to become 
alaw. The honorable chairman of the standing 
committee [Mr. J. A. Rockwett] who reported 
this bill, adverts to this as an unfortunate circum- 

stance, and, with his well-known ability, now 
urges as a matter of duty that it should be permit- 
ted to occupy the same position as did the other, 
when it was ready to be presented to the President 
for his approval. 

I need suggest no other reason for my dissent 
| from such a proposition, than the remark made by 
_the same honorable member in the course of this 
debate, that he ‘* believed great injustice was often 
done in legislation by a careless and superficial 
examination.”’ If the remark is true, it is not 
impossible but that this claim received its success- 
ful passage through both branches of Congress 
the last session, without that due examination 
which its importance merits. It may, therefore, 
become the members even of the last Congress 
now present, to review the facts contained in the 
report before us, and thus determine the correct- 
ness of their former vote. But as anew member 
of this body, do I beg to be excused from any 
obligation to vote for this bill, under the force and 
| influence of former legislation. I neither ask for, 
nor can I receive, any such precedent. It is my 
duty, and the privilege of every other member, to 
examine its merits, and act as the judgment of each 
shall now determine to be right. 7 

One other matter I desire Pee ea | to notice. 
It is the apparent effort to carry the bill upon that 
portion of the report which speaks of the life, the 
character, the patriotism, the intrepid boldness and 
adventures of Commodore Jones. The claim, as 
presented by the committee, is founded on an in- 
debtedness for money due to the heirs of the persons 
named in the bil!. This portion of the report of 
_ the committee is entirely out of place, and should 





complexion! The laws of republican Virginia de | form no part of the case. Its tendency may be to 
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stir up emotions of gratitude and benevolence, rather 
than prepare the judgment for a correct determina- 
tion of the question. I wish not to be understood 
as intimating that the committee intended to create 
an undue influence upon the minds of the members; 
nor would [ undervalue the services of Commodore 
Jones. I have as high an estimation of those ser- 
vices, perhaps, as any other man. But when his 
relatives come here and ask an appropriation from 
the treasury on the ground of pecuniary liabilities, 
and this seventy years after the pretended claim 
arose—a claim which was never asked for or pre- 
sented by him to the Government—it is my duty 
as a member of this body, standing here to protect 
the welfare of the country as well as represent the 
interests of individuals, to test the validity of the 
claim by the samerules that should govern all other 
similar applications. 

Mr. Chairman, the first section of the bill pro- 
poses a settlement of the accounts between the 
Government and Commodore Jones. To this there 
can be no objection. The second section instructs 
the Secretary of the Treasury ‘* to pay to the legal 
* representatives of the said John Paul Jones, and 
the officers, seamen, and marines of the squadron 
under his command, being citizens of the United 
States, or their representatives, out of any moneys 
or stock of the United States in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, their respective propor- 
tions of the value, as estimated by Benjamin 
Franklin, of three prizes captured by the squad- 
ron under the command of the said Jones, and 
delivered up to Great Britain by Denmark, in 
seventeen hundred and seventy-nine.” 

The committee in their report say that the title 

or interest of the captors rests exclusively upon 
the resolution of Congress of October 30, 1776, 
and that ‘its true construction must determine 
what that title or interest is.”” The following is 
the resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the commanders, officers, seamen, and 
marines, in the Continental navy, be entitled to one-half of 
merchantmen, transports, and store ships, by them taken 
from and after the first day of Noveinber, 1776, to be divided 


amongst them in the shares and proportions fixed by former 
resolutions of Congress. 


“That the commanders, officers, seamen, and marines, in | 
the Continental navy, be entitled to the whole value of all 
ships and vessels of war belonging to the Crown of Great 
Britain, by them made prize of, and all privateers authorized 
hy his Britannic Majesty to war against these States, to be 
divided as aforesaid.”? 

The construction given to it by the committee 
is as follows: ** As to armed vessels which could 
be used in naval warfare, it is clear the Govern- 
ment intended to reserve to themselves and satisfy 
the captors by a pecuniary equivalent.” From 
this conclusion I wholly dissent. The report of 
the committee furnishes most abundant evidence 
against the passage of the bill, and opposed to such 
construction. Before I proceed to notice the con- | 
clusion to which the committee arrived, it may be 
well to inquire whether the vessels and the officers 
and men under thecommand of Commodore Jones 
came within the resolution; for if not, there is an 
end to the question. Were they, in point of fact, 
in the ** Continental navy ?”’ 

The squadron engaged in the capture of the three 
prizes in question, consisted of five ships, viz: the 
Alliance, the Bonhomme Richard, the Pallas frigate, 
the Vengeance, and the Cerf—all belonging to the | 
King of France, except the Alliance, which was 
the property of this Government. The King of 
France having heard of the bravery and important 
naval services of Captain Jones, was desirous of | 
obtaining him inhisown navy. This was objected 
to by the French officers, being opposed to the 
introduction of a foreign officer into the French | 
marine, on the ground that it would interfere with | 
the order of their promotions. To avoid the diffi- | 
culty likely to arise with his own officers, the King | 
hit upon the expedient of fitting out a squadron, 
not as belonging to the French navy, but in the 
character of private armed vessels; and by arrange- | 
ment with Dr. Franklin, who was then in France | 
as a commissioner under our Government, the | 
officers received temporary American commissions. | 
In this way he reconciled the officers of his navy, | 
avoided their objection, obtained the services of | 
Jones, and gave him precedence in command, as | 
his commission bore date anterior to those of the | 
French officers. Thus the King indirectly effected 
his object. 


Four of the five captains belonged to the French 
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navy—the other was Captain Jones, a British sub- 
ject, who entered our navy soon after hostilities 
broke out between us and the mother country. 
Most of the under-officers, seamen, and marines, 
were of the French navy; and the expenses of the 
armament were furnished by an individual, M. 
de Chaumont, who held ro relations with our 
Government. Tadmit the squadron saifed under 
American colors, and the officers with American 
commissions; but these were favors granted to the 
King, for the reason I have already stated. I 
need not say that the sympathies of France at an 
early period were clearly with us. As early as 
1777, French marine officers, with American com- 
missions, sailed out of the ports of France, and 
carried prizes of British property into them. And 
in the French West India Islands, the inhabitants 
not only purchased prizes brought in by American 
cruisers, but fitted out privateers under American 
colors and commissions, authorized by Congress, 
and made captures of British vessels. No one 
will contend for a moment that those privateers, 
with American colors and commissions, belonged | 
to the ‘* Continental navy.’’ They were private 
armed vessels, and as such were entitled to all 
prizes taken. Such, too, was the character of the 
French squadron under the command of Jones. 

I will now refer to the report, and show that this 
squadron did not belong to the ‘Continental navy.”’ 
In a letter to the Board of Admiralty, by Doctor 
Franklin, March 17, 1781, which is an answer to 


several interrogatories put to him by the board, he 
says: 


| ‘This court [the court of France] having, I suppose, 

| some enterprise in view which Captain Jones, who had sig 
nalized his bravery in taking the Drake, was thoughta proper 
person to conduct, had, soon after that action, requested 
that we should spare him to them, which was the more 
readily agreed to, as a difference existed between him and 

| his heutenant, which laid us under a difficulty that was by 
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Some time passed, however, before | 


| any steps were taken to employ him in a manner agreeable | 


to him; and possibly the first project was laid aside, many 
difficulties attending any attempt of introducing a foreign 
officer into the French marine, as it disturbs the order of 
their promotions, and he himself choosing to act rather 
| under the commission of Congress. However, a project 
was at length formed of furnishing him [not our Govern- 


| ment] with some of the King’s ships, the officers of which | 


were to have temporary commissions, which, being poste- 
under his command for a time.”? 


This language is plain, and we need no inter- 
preter to understand that the King desired us to 


and the more so, as it would quiet a difference that 
'existed between Jones and his own lieutenant; 
| that a project was at length formed, and some of the 
King’s ships were furnished. And yet, after Cap- 
tain Jones had been transferred to the service of 
the King, it is claimed that the officers and crew 
belonged to the Continental navy! 

On page 25 of the report we find this language: 
| © The result of many projects for his employment 


| This would have been more explicit. 
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* according to the laws of France or of America, a8 
‘should be found most equitable.” 

Again he says, on paze 49, **The Alliance was 
‘atthat time under orders to carry Mr. Adams 
‘back to America; but the Minister of the Marine, 
‘by a written letter, requesting I would lend her 
‘to strengthen the little squadron, and offering a 
* passage to Mr. Adams in one of the King’s ships, 
*T consented to the request.”” On page 51, we see 
that the King paid the entire expenses of the Alli- 
ance in her fitting out and during the time she was 
engaged with the squadron. Under this evidence, 
ean it be said that the four vessels armed by the 
King, furnished by him for a privateering expedi- 
tion, belonged to the **Continental navy?” Or 
even that the Alliance, loaned to the King to 
** strengthen his little squadron,”’ was for the time 
being a part of our navy? It cannot be; the facts 
in the case furnish not even the slightest apology 
for the favor of Congress. Besides the references 
I have already made to the report, from which I 
have given a few extracts bearing upon this view 
of the case, [ might also refer to the agreement be- 
tween the captains, and the sale in France of all the 
other prizes, including the war vessels, as estab- 
lishing most conclusively that the squadron did not 
belong to the “Continental navy,’ and did not, 
therefore, come within the letter or spirit of the 
resolution. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, as a like bill has once passed 
favorably through the forms of legislation, I will 
proceed to examine the resolution of Congress with 
respect to the construction given to it by the stand- 


|| ine committee. 


It is not the language of the resolution that the 
Government will take the prizes and pay for them, 
but this is inferred from the use of the term “ ralue.”” 
Thesum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
at least, will he taken out of the treasury to satisfy 
the claims if this bill becomes a law—a sum quite 
too large to rest upon mere inferences, unsupported 
by any language found in the resolution. If the 
thesacodiens intended to have the prizes, Congress 
would have said so, in language not doubtful, but 
clear and explicit. Instead of using the language 
‘‘be entitled to the whole value of all ships and 


|| vessels of war,”’ if the intention was to take them 
| rior in date to his commission, would put them naturally | 


and pay their value, it would have been very natu- 
ral to have said “shall be paid the whole value.” 
And I can 


| well imagine, if such had been the intent, the reso- 


spare Jones to them, which was readily agreed to, | 


lution would have been framed still more certain, 
and have contained not only an agreement to pay 


'| the value, but also a reservation of the war prizes 


'*was the command of the squadron fitted out at | 


‘the expense of France, but sailing under the laws 
‘of America.’’ This last clause refers to laws as 


shall hereafter refer to. 


The Alliance was our vessel; but she was lent to 
the King by Doctor Franklin, to act in concert with 
the four vessels he had furnished. During the time 
she was loaned, we certainly had no possession of 
her. 
with what propriety and truth, Task, can it be said 
she was acting ss a part and parcel of the “* Conti- 
nental navy?’ To loan,implies a parting with-the 


| 
| 


to the dividends of prizes, the rule adopted among | 
the officers in their articles of agreement, which I | 


1} 


One other fact only will I advert to on this point. 


for the use of the Government. Suppose Congress 
had said in the resolution that the ships and ves- 
sels made prizes of should be divided: I need not 
say this literally could not be done; but the value, 
or, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, the 
worth of the article, referring to the proceeds, in case 
of sale, could be divided. Hence we see the fit- 
ness of the term ralue, or some other of a similar 
import, in establishing a rule giving to the officers 
and those under them, of the Continental navy, the 
entire benefit of the captures. It will be noticed 
that this view of the question, as taken by the 
committee, is based on the supposition that the 
squadron belonged to the ‘‘ Continental navy;” 
which, however, is untrue in point of fact, as [ 


trust I have clearly shown. 


Whilst she was in the service of the King, | 


I apprehend the committee overlooked the pre- 
viously-existing regulations of Congress, and par- 
ticularly the one which was evidently intended to 
be changed by the resolution under consideration. 


| Taken together, they furnish the key that opens to 


| possession, and ‘a temporary right is conferred on | 


| the borrower. All there was, then, which could 


| possibly give any American character to the squad- | 


ron, was the flag and commissions under which it | 
sailed. It was, in fact, the French squadron, sailing | 
under false or foreign colors, a favor granted to the 
King at his own solicitation. This mere appear- | 
ance of right is dissipated and more than counter- 


balanced by the loan of the Alliance, and the trans- | 


| fer of the services of Captain Jones to the King. | 
| In answer to the second interrogatory put to Dr. | 
| Franklin, he says, (found on page 50): ‘TI lent | 
| *the vessel to the King simply at the minister’s | 
| ‘ request, supposing it would be agreeable to Con- 
| gress to oblige their ally; and that the divisi 

‘if there should be anything to divide—woul 


us the intention of Congress, and the true construc- 
tion of the resolution. I refer to the resolutions 
of Congress of November 25, 1775. The seventh 
of the series of resolutions is as follows: 


“7th. That when any vessel or vessels shall be fitted out 
at the expense of any private person or persons, the captures 
made shall be to the use of the owner of owners of the said 
vessel or vessels; that when the vessels employed in the 
capture shall be fitted out at the expense of any of the United 
Colonies, then one-third of the prize taken shall be to the 
use of the captors, and the remaining two-thirds to the use 
of the said colony ; and when the vessels so employed shall 
be fitted out at the Continental charge, then one-third shall 
go to the captors, and the remaining two-thirds to the use 
of the United Colonies.” 


In the close of the resolution is the following 


|| proviso: 
on— | 


“ That if the eaptare be a vessel of war, then the captors 


d be | shall be entitled to one maLr of the vate, and the remain- 








| 
| 
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! 
der shall go to the colony or continent, as the case may be; 
the necessary charges of condemnation of all prizes being 
deducted before distribution made.” | 


The word value in this resolution, and in the 
resolution of 1776, is used in the same sense, and 
has respect to the question of title or ownership, | 
and not to the payment by the Government for the 
prizes; and the language in both is the same, except 
as to the amount. If we arrive at the understand- 
ing of Congress in the use of the term value in the 
first resolution, we have it in the second. The 
proviso will aid us materially in arriving at a cor- 
rect conclusion. It will be noticed that it speaks 
of a ‘distribution,’ and of a ** deduction,” before a 
division can be made; and also of a condemnation, 
which is a judicial proceeding in a court of the 
captor’s Government, always observed to determine 
the legality of the capture asa prize, and this in- 
“ee precedes a sale. 

The language clearly indicates and points to, a 
sale. I mean what the proviso means, an actual 
sale, not an assumption by the Government of the 
prizes, and paying for them. No such right is 
either granted or reserved by the use of the term 
value. The charges are to be deducted, viz: to be 
taken from or subtracted; but from what is the 
subtraction to be made? and how is the value to 
be determined? The answer is at hand: By asale; 
and in the proceeds we have the value, from which 
itis practicable to deduct the charges of condem- 
nation; and in no other way can it be done. To 
show that this is the only correct conclusion, I ask, 
if the war prizes belonged to the Government, and 
the word value, as used, contained a promise to 
may for them, how is the value to be determined? 
Ne rule was established to settle the value as be- 
tween the Government and the captors. No arbi- 
trators or assessors were ever appointed for such 
aduty. The result would be, that the Govern- 
ment would arbitrarily determine the value; a 
proceeding wholly ex parte, in which the captors 


would have no voice, and of course no right to 
! 


interfere in the action of the Government in making 
the appraisment. Taking thia view of the ques- 
tion, we see the utter impropriety, to say the Jeast 
of it, of the position, that in the use of the term 
value, is found a Government right to the war 
prizes, and an agreement to pay their value. 

I might also call the attention of the committee 
to the term remainder used in the proviso refer- 
red to, as indicating not only the necessity of a 
sale, but the intention as to the disposition of the 
prizes. The one half the value went to the cap- 
tors, and the remainder to the colony or continent. 
We understand by the remainder, that which is 
left after the removal of a part. This presupposes 
the existence of something susceptible of a divis- 
ion, and this we have, not in the prizes, but in the 
proceeds of the sale, which is the value of the 
prize—from which is first deducted the charges of 
condemuation; then one half the value left goes to 
the captors, and the remainder is paid over to the 
Government. This I apprehend to be the true and 
the plain common-sense understanding of that 
resolution and its proviso. Having arrived at the 
intention of Congress in the use of the term ralue, 
as found in the resolution of 1775, we are furnished 
with its meaning, as used in the resolution under 
consideration; the plain import of which, is to give 
to the captors the whole, instead of one half the 
prize as before. 

But, sir, | will proceed to further evidence in 
the case. Whose were the prizes? Doctor Frank- 
lin says: ‘the ships of war taken, I understand, 
belong wholly to the captors.’? And speaking of 
the captors, after the vessels were delivered up by 
Denmark to Great Britain, he says, on page 16, 
** After being thus stripped of their property, (for 
every one had an interest in the prizes, ) were turned 
on shore to shift for themselves.”” The commit- 
tee use this language on page 15, with respect to 
the three prizes: “the whole of which were there- 
fore vested in the captors.” And on page 38, we 
have the emphatic language of Commodore Jones: 
“they were the prizes of the squadron, acting in 
concert, which the King of France had put under 


is found in a letter written to the board of the 
treasury several years after the prizes were taken, 
in which he makes no claim for the payment of 
their value. r 


Again, sir, the acts of the parties furnish strong, | 


| continued in the hands of M. de Chaumont to the end. I | 


| account of the expedition. And the captains having made 


| was made the trustee and agent of the captains, and 
‘to him they were to apply for their proportions 


| interested. If this was his duty, (as clearly it was,) 


| Journals of Congress show us that he proved un- | 
|| worthy of the trust. In 1792, Congress directed || 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to draw up a 
memorial to the minister of France, soliciting the i] 


| was not only vested in the captors, but that they |! 


‘| had exclusive control over them. Indeed, at ever 
the American flag and under my command.” This | t 


! 
| direction. | 
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; | 
if not conclusive, evidence. Articles of agreement | 
were drawn up for the government of the squad- 
ron, signed by the five captains, and also by M. 
de Chaumont. It was agreed that the division of 
the prizes to the officers and men of the squadron | 
should be according to the American laws. Dr. 
Franklin refers to this agreement in the following 
language: ** But the captains, before they sailed, | 
‘entered into an agreement to divide according to | 
‘the rules of America, as they acted under Ameri- 

‘can commissions and colors.” The rules referred | 
to may be found in the Journals of Congress of || 
1776, volume 1, page 228, and have respect to the | 
apportionment of the prize-money among the offi- | 
cers and men. The terms of the agreement forbid | 
the idea of any government right over the prizes. | 
If it were understood by the officers that the squad- 
ron belonged to the Continental navy, and that the 
Government had a right to the war prizes, I un- 
dertake to say that such a contract, unqualified as 
to the government claim, would never have been 
sanctioned by Commodore Jones. This conclusion | 
. . . . il 
is sustained by the fifth and sixth sections of the | 
agreement, which are as follows: 

“Considering the necessity of preserving the interests of | 
each individual, the prizes that shall be taken shall be remit- | 
ted to the orders of M. Le Roy de Chaumont, intendant of | 
the Royal Hotel of Invalids, who has furnished the expenses 
of the armament of the said squadron.” 

‘It has been agreed that M. Le Roy Chaumont be request- 
ed not to give up the part of the prizes coming to all the 
crews, and to each individual of the said squadron, but to | 
their order, and to be responsible for the same in his own | 
and proper name.” 

The answer of Dr. Franklin, of date March 17, 
1781, to the ninth interrogatory, which calls for 
all the information he has respecting the Alliance 
and the expedition, is so full, and so much to the | 
point, that | will trouble the committee with the 
following extract: 

“ As the ministry had reasons, if some of the first plans 
had been pursued, to wish the expedition might be under- 
stood as American, the instructions were to be given by me, 
and the outfit was committed to M. de Chaumont, known to | 
be one of our friends, and well acquainted with such affairs. 
M. le Marquis de Lafayette, who was to have been con- 
cerned in the execution, can probably acquaint you with | 
those reasons; if not, [shall do it hereafter. It afterwards 











never paid or received a farthing, directly or indirectly, on 


him their trustee and agent, it is to him they are to apply for 
their proportions of the captures. There may be something, 
though I believe very little, coming to the United States 
trom the Alliance’s share of a small ransom made contrary | 
to orders. No account has been rendered to me of that ran- 
som; therefore I cannot say how much; but I will inquire | 
about it and inform you hereafter. Most of the colliers | 
taken were burnt or sunk. The ships of war taken, I un- | 
derstand, belong wholly to the captors.” 


I deem it unnecessary to review this extract. It 
strikes me, that it must be obvious to every one | 


who examines it that it puts forth reasons enough || 


| why the bill should not pass. The first part of | 


the extract is in perfect accordance with the facts. || 
The squadron was fitted out by France, and ‘the || 
ministry had reasons’’ why they desired * the ex- 


| pedition might be understood as American.’’ For 
their accommodation, the instructions were to be 


De Chaumont was vested continued tothe end. He 


| 
given by Dr. Franklin. The authority with which | 
| 
|| 
of the captures.” Evidently he was first to be || 


reimbursed his expenditures for the armament, and | 
then pay over the remainder upon the order of those 


necessarily with its performance he must sell the 


1 
j 
| 

srizes, to enable him to make the dividends. The || 


interference of his Court against De Chaumont for | 


| withholding from the officers and men their dues | 
for prize-money in his hands. Nota single prize || 
| taken by the squadron was ever delivered to our | 


Government. The sale by the agent is a most i| 
certain indication that the property in all the prizes || 


\, 
step we take in the report, we run against difficu } 
ties which block up the passage of the bill in every 


Is it urged that the prizes sold by the agent were 
not ‘* vessels or ships of war?” Then I ask the 
committee to turn to page 52 of the report, and see | 


| 
| 
| 


i 
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what Dr. Franklin says, and the evidence there 
furnished against our claim as to these prizes: 

“The King would have taken the prizes, and paid for them, 
atthe rate per gun, &c., as ha pays for warlike vessels taken 
by his ships; but they raised a clamor at this, it being put 
into their heads that it was a project for cheating them, and 
they demanded a sale by auction. The minister, who usy- 
ally gives more when ships are taken for the King than they 
will produce by auction, readily consented to this when ] 
asked it of him; but then this method required time to have 
them inventoried, advertised in different ports, to create 
fuller concurrence of buyers,”’ &c. 

The prizes here referred to were vessels of war— 
perhaps privateers fitted out by individuals, which 
the King would have taken and paid for, at the same 
rate per gunas he paid for like vessels taken by his 
own ships; but this was objected to. The propo- 
sition was regarded by some of the men as an 
intention to defraud, and a sale by auction was 
demanded. For this, Dr. Franklin interceded, and 
he says the minister readily consented when he 
‘asked it of him.’’ If our Government had a 
right to the war vessels, why did our minister ask 
the privilege of having them sold at public auction? 
or why did he so far forget our rights and the respect 
due to us as to recognize (for the request was equiv- 
alent to it) that we had no claim, and the favor of 
France for a public sale was so humbly propitiated ? 
Dr. Franklin did not place himself nor his country 
in such an attitude; the work was left for those 
who favor the large appropriation contemplated in 
the bill under consideration. ‘The request implies 
a negation of right on our part, and a concession 
to France. It is probable that France, under the 
circumstances, was disposed to turn the prizes to 
her own benefit, and assumed some authority over 
them, but consented to a sale when demanded by 
the men. 

I wish now to call the attention of the committee 
to the following section of the agreement: 

*¢ Whereas the said squadron has been formed for the pur- 


| pose of injuring the common enemies of France and Amer- 


ica, it has been agreed that such armed vessels, whether 
French or American, may be associated therewith by com- 
mon consent, as shall be found suitable for the purpose, and 
that they shall have such proportion of the prizes which shal? 
be taken as the laws of their respective countries allow 
them.”’ 


This evidently has respect to other vessels than 


_ those forming the squadron; for after referring to 


its formation, the permission to associate is given. 


| France and America were suffered to become part- 


ners in the enterprise, and share according to the 
laws of each country. This excludes the idea of 
any right on our part to the squadron, or of prop- 
erty in its prizes, except upon the condition speci- 
fied in this part of the agreement. 

But, sir, I proceed to another point, and to an- 


| swer a position taken on the other side, viz: that the 


prizes were delivered to our agent at Bergen, and 
from thence is inferred our liability. I have exam- 
ined without effect to find such a delivery. The 
proof, I undertake to say, is not in the report of 
the standing committee. Commodore Jones says: 
‘¢Tt was not his intention to order the prizes in 
‘question to a port in Denmark, but that it was 
‘ done without his knowledge or permission by the 
‘ captain of the Alliance, and that they were sepa- 
‘rated from the squadron in the night.” This 
was one of the many acts of insubordination of 
which Landais was guilty, and which finally re- 
sulted in his trial and dismission from the squad- 
ron. In leaving the squadron, and taking away 
the prizes, he violated the articles of agreement, 
and intended no doubt to avoid the officers’ ** trus- 
tee and agent,’ and to appropriate their value to 
his own use. It is probable that when he sepa- 
rated from his company, he had in view some other 
destination, but was driven into Bergen against 
his inclination. Ina letter on page 46 of the re- 
port, Mr. Jefferson says the prizes ‘ put into Ber- 
gen in distress.”” This is verified by Dr. Franklin. 
In a letter to the Danish minister, he says: 

“ [ have received a letter from M. de Chezaulx, consul of 
France at Bergen, in Norway, acquainting me that two ships, 
viz: the Betsy and the Union, prizestaken from the English 
on their coasts by Captain Landais, commander of the Alli- 
ance frigate, appertaining to the United States of North 
America, which prizes having met with bad weather at sea, 
that had damaged their rigging, and had occasioned oo 
and being weakly manned, had taken shelter in the suppose 
neutral port of Bergen, in order to repair their damages, pro- 
cure an additional number of sailors, and the necessary 
refreshments; that they were in the said part onyer nt as 
they conceived, the common rights of hospitality establish- 
ed and practised by civilized nations, under the care of the 


| above said consul; when, on the 28th of October last, the 


said ships, with their eargoes and papers, were suddenly 
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| 
seized by officers of his Majesty the King of Denmark, to | 
whom the said port belongs, the American officers and sea- 

inen turned out of their possession, and the whole delivered || 
to the English consul.”’ 


This letter indicates anything else rather than 
that the prizes were taken there to be delivered to | 
an agent of ours, or,to any other person. If by 
distress of weather Landais was driven into port, 
he went unwillingly; evidently, therefore, not for 
delivery of the prizes. Not until after he lost _ 
them, the result ef his mal-conduct, did he apply | 
to the consul of his own country; and as the squad- 
ron sailed under American colors, a direct applica- || 
tion could not be made to the Government of Den- 
mark by that officer. Hence the occasion, and the 
only reason, why our country ever interfered, or | 
was ever appealed to for aid in the premises. 

But again, sir, suppose the prizes were, in point 
of fact, placed under the care of the King’s consul; 
I then ask, was he clothed with any authority to 
receive them for us? I answer unhesitatingly, 
none. If we had a prize agent at Bergen, it no- 
where is shown that he was the person. Dr. Frank- 
lin in no instance recognized him as our agent. He 
says he received a letter from ‘ M. de Chezaulx, 
consul of France’’—not from our consul, or our 
prize agent; and this is the only person of whom 
we have any account as taking an Interest in behalf 
of Landais for the recovery of the prizes. And 
why should they be delivered to our agent, even 
had weone there? It would have been a violation | 
of the contract to deliver them to any person other | 
than M. de Chaumont, or to his agent. He was || 
the trustee of the squadron, to whom all the prizes 
were to be sent. In the instructions to Jones as 
to prizes, Dr. Franklin says, ** Address them to 
the person De Chaumont shall indicate to you.” 
This direction was in accordance with the rules of 
government laid down in the contract, and fit and | 
proper to be given to protect the rights of the offi- 
cers and men. 

But it is more than intimated that the interference 
of our Government in behalf of the squadron 
against Denmark renders us liable for their value. | 
1 must confess I cannot see the justice of such a | 
proposition. Perhaps it is founded on the pre- 
sumption that we should not have interfered but | 
for the right we had to the prizes. This is not the 
first time in the world that a favor granted has || 
been construed into an obligation, and made the | 
pretext for a legal liability. In giving to the squad- |, 
ron the colors and commissions of the nation, we || 
threw over it her mantle of protection. The nation | 
was, therefore, under every obligation to protect it 
from insult and injury. The private armed shi 
fitted out for privateering has this guarantee; and it 
is well said by the committee, that she “ sails at the 
‘risk of the owner, and has no claim on her Gov- 
‘ernment further than protection from insult, or | 
‘ demands for redress of injuries sustained.’? This 
was then, and still is, the ee of the country as to 
commissioned privateers. And what, I ask, was 
this squadron, so far at least as this country was | 
concerned, but private armed vessels? How can | 
the sentiment be tolerated for a moment, that Dr. | 
Franklin supposed that this squadron of French | 
vessels was in any respect to inure to our benefit, | 
any further than that its operations against the | 
shipping of Great Britain would iniaate hat efforts 
to injure us? When the Continental Congress | 
adopted the resolution, they had in view the 
** Continental navy,’ for they expressly said so— 
not vessels the property of the King—not a squad- | 
ron got up by him, for the support of which we | 
never paid adoliar. Nor do | suppose they had 
in view a squadron which would sdmit American | 
and French vessels into an association with them, 
to share proportionally in the captures. And can | 
the opinion be tolerated that the King, who desired | 
to take such prizes and pay for them for his own | 
benefit, but in this yielded to the demand of the 
men for a public sale—who borrowed the Alliance 
of us to increase the force of the squadron—who 
obtained Captain Jones, by the consent of Dr. 
Franklin, for his own service,—can it be, I repeat, 
that he ever entertained the thought that America 
was to have the prizes? No, sir, it could not be || 
so. And I add, nor did the King himself expect | 
to derive any advantage other than the harm the 
a might inflict upon our common enemy. || 
This was the sole consideration that moved his 
action. All other advantages he gratuitously be- | 


———<—————?— 





|| in the abstract—an 
| were antagonistic to the interests of that portion of 
| the country which J, in part, have the honor to 
represent; but on some fit occasion, whenever those 
| abstractions assume a practical shape, | shall en- 


stowed upon the officers and men. The whole 
history of the case leads to the clear and irresistible 
conclusion that the King not only gave, but in- 
tended to give, to the squadron the character of 
private armed vessels, which entitled the officers 
and men to the control and sole benefit of the cap- 
tures. We have no better claim to them than we 
had to the prizes taken by other French vessels 
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distracted, its armies disbanded, its revenues ex- 
hausted and deranged; and yet who, out of such 
chaos, such anarchy, organized new armies, brought 
forth resources that enabled him to drench the 
plains of Mexico with the richest blood of Ameri- 
can soldiery. And when we ask how all this oc- 


, curred—what excuse the President had for arming 


commissioned by us, and which sailed out of her | 


| ports under our flag. 


Congress is flooded with claims, urged upon the 
Government with a resolution unyielding, and with 
a perseverance and apparent sincefity oftentimes 


| difficult to resist or avoid. Whether antiquated or 
| of modern date, they are pressed, session after 


session, until the applicant himself seems verily to 
believe, that, though destitute in its origin, the 
claim has finally attained to a good degree of merit. 


Too often, I believe, they are successful in their 


pursuit. By a careful examination only can the 
good be distinguished from the bad. The evidence 
produced is usually ex parte; and if legislators err, 
the chances are more frequently against the inter- 
ests of the Government. From the examination [| 
have given to this case, I am fully persuaded there 
is not even the semblance of justice to favor the 


| allowance of the claim. 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 





OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 19, 1848. 


'SPEECH OF MR. P. W. TOMPKINS, | 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 


the state of the Union, on the Message of the 
President of the United States— 

Mr. TOMPKINS said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I do not propose to answer the 


our enemy against us—we are told itis beyond the 
sphere of our duties and power; that to ask, was 
an impudent infringement of the Executive pre- 
rogative. Itseems to me, that on thts point, in 
the matter of this inquiry, we should know no 
party, but our country only; but if dere is to be 
party division, then it must be the friends of the 
Constitution and the people on the one hand, and 
of the Executive and his prerogative and usurpa- 
tions on the other. 

The House had asked, not only in relation to the 
instructions given Mr. Slidell as minister to Mex- 
ico, but for the order given to the commander of 
our blockading squadron on the coast of that coun- 
try in regard to the return of Santa Anna, who was 
then at Cuba, in exile, so that we might know with 
what influences the people of this country, their 
resources, and their blood, had been contending, 
and had still to contend. The President says, no; 


this thing belongs to me, in my Executive capa- 


argument of the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. || 


_McLane,}] who last addressed the committee, 


though it would afford me pleasure to do so. His 


| speech was able, ingenious, delivered in an inter- 
|| esting manner. There was in it much of what may 


be called mesmeric influence, for he seemed to chain 


| to his lips the audience which surrounded him. 


I trust some gentleman will reply to him, who can, 
with more effect than I, combat his points; for 
myself, I design speaking on another subject. Nor 
will [ undertake to reply to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Tuck,] whose positions, 
they were but abstractions— 


deavor to oppose the constitutional heresy on which 


_ they rest, and to contrast it with the constitutional 


guarantee on which rests those southern rights for 
which he seems to have so little respect. Whilst 
I desire to vindicate the rights of the South, still, 
I trust, I shall never be capable of any action on 


| this floor which shall not, in some degree, tend to 


promote the interests of the whole country. 
We are in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, having especially under considera- 


tion the annual message of the President, but we | 





are discussing the question of the war and the | 


objects to be accomplished by it; and as the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] on yesterday 


employed nearly all his hour in the discussion of | 


President for his lofty independence in refusing to 
give to this House—the Representatives of the true 
sovereigns, the people—information of vital im- 
portance to them, it is to that point, therefore, I 
shall direct my remarks. On that question I had 
the floor, and supposed it would come up yester- 
day morning. I was not alone in so supposing: 
the reporters, it seems, were of the same opinion; 
it was so published in the papers. However, it 
was not then taken up; but a fair opportunity now 
offering, I shall present my views in relation to 
that document, sent last week by the President to 
this House, in which he refused to communicate 


| the special message, and in complimenting the | 


to the Representatives of the people any of the facts | 


or particulars of the arrangement by which he re- 


with her, the ablest general she could ever boast— 


city—is the strength and splendor of my Executive 
prerogative. It seemed to be the opinion of the 
Chief Magistrate, that if he could quote as a pre- 
cedent for this usurpation a name revered—that 
dwells in the core of every true American heart— 
he would be protected against the indignation and 
odium which Democratic America had always 
ready for the usurper. ‘To sustain him, he quotes 
the message of Washington, in connection with 
Jay’s treaty—a flagrant misapplication of author- 
ity, as I shall show before I conclude. 

The discussion on the special message was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly sprung on gentlemen on 
this side of the House. The message itself was a 
sealed package on the Speaker’s table: no one, on 


| this side, knew what it contained, nor could they 


_and the people knew nothing of its contents. 


! 


even know what message it was; for it came in at 
a time when many were — Until it was 
read by the Clerk, the friends of the Constitution 
Not 
so, however, with the friends of the President— 
the advocates of his prerogative and usurpation. 
They knew what was coming; the er 
for the advocacy of its doctrines; they had author- 
ities previously prepared to sustain the President, 
as they no doubt thought—books with the leaves 


turned down, already “ dog-eared”’ for the occa- 


sion. I donot charge that a were furnished by 
the President; but one of two things is certain: his 
friends were informed of the character of this mes- 
sage, that they might prepare for its defence, or 
else that defence was prepared and sent to them; 


for instantly on the reading of the message, they 


rare and seldom-read 


came forward with flippant, ready argument, and 
ocuments, to defend a mes- 


sage not then assailed. 


| 


Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, here interfered. 

Mr. TOMPKINS said: I do not yield the floor, 
It is not my intention to impute to that gentleman 
anything improper in his ready defence of the Presi- 
dent, but I cannot lose any portion of the short 
time allowed me. I hope the gentleman will not 
consider me discourteous in not yielding the floor 
under the circumstances. He (Mr. H.) had made 
a very respectable argument, with the authorities 
beautifully arranged and furnished, and we on this 
side had not even faint warning of what was coming. 

Mr. HOUSTON again interrupted, and was pro- 
ceeding to speak. 

Mr. TOMPKINS continued. The gentleman 
must excuse me for not yielding. I have said, 
and repeat it—I mean no disrespect to him—but 
the authorities were right nicely fixed. 

Mr. HOUSTON again insisted on the floor to 
explain. 

r. TOMPKINS said: I see no need of expla- 
nation, and cannot yield. 1 see much of the time 
of some gentlemen consumed by these interrup- 
tions to explain. No discount or allowance is 
made for the time wasted in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this subject the range 


_ of debate is necessarily extensive; yet it is the duty 
stored to Mexico, at a time when we were at war | 


of the Chair to arrest remarks of a personal char- 


| acter; though I do not consider those of the gen- 


a general, who, on his return, found his country '' tleman from Mississippi to be such. 
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Mr. TOMPKINS. I disavow any auch intent. 
I accord to the gentleman [Mr. Houston] consid- 
erable ability in the advocacy of a principle which 
I deem a very dangerous one in a republic, and 
which | was sorry, very sorry, to behold in one 
professing democracy. 

But to the precedents. The President stated but 
one; and yet the gentleman, in the preparation 
made for him, or which he had made himself, from 
being previously informed of the contents of the 
message, had many authorities ready marked for 
use. He could nothave made the preparation after 
the message was read, for in less than half an hour 
he was dealing out from the books what he called 
the precedents, 1 do not say he was, in this mat- 
ter, the retained counsel of the Executive; still the 
circumstances invite us to the conclusion that the 
authorities were furnished him from some source. 

Mr. HOUSTON again interrupted. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. 1 do not wish to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. HOUSTON (still persisting) said he was 
aware the gentleman did not wish to be interrupted 
in such a course of remarks as he was indulging 
in. [Cries of order. 

The CHAIRMAN said he understood the gen- 
tleman from Alabama rose to a quesuon of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON, (continuing.) I wish to say, 
with reference to the declaration of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, that 1 was a retained counsel 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Only by implication. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That I represent the people 
of my district in what I say and do here, and am not 
the retained counsel of the President of the United 
States, or anybody else. The gentleman says it 
must have been prepared for me. It is true, | knew 
what subject the message was on. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. It was a sealed package. 
The gentleman now acknowledges that he knew 
what it contained. No one on this side of the 
House knew. He admits all Icharge; that he was 
informed in time to make his preparations, [Cries 
of order. | 

The CHAIRMAN said he would repeat, that 
when a gentleman was on the floor, and made ob- 
servations of a personal character, he feltit his duty 
at once to call him to order. If he made misstate- 
ments, intentionally or otherwise, (and itcould not 
be supposed any gentlemen would make them in- 
tentionally,) it was merely a mistake in the argu- 
ment. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. No; not a mistake. But, 
sir, let us turn our attention to the precedents; that 
quoted in the message, and those of the gentleman, | 
who comes forth as the advocate of the Executive 
prerogative—I will not say retained counsel, either 
express or implied—and see whether they fit the 
case before us. ‘The message of President Wash- 
ington, which was quoted, was in connection with 
the treaty-making power, and that alone—a power 
conferred by the Constitution on the President and | 
Senate. Treaty negotiations, by the practice of 
European Governments, had had, for centuries, 
the feature of secrecy peculiarly stamped upon 
them. It was not strange, that in the early ad- 
ministrations of our Government, that practice 
of concealment in diplomacy should be adopted. 
It was, at that period, a recognized principle of the 
science, because before that time there were no free 
Governments. The existing Governments else- 
where were Governments of fraud or Governments | 
of force. They were, therefore, interested in con- 
cealing from the governed their transactions with 
other nations. Secrecy became to them, if not an 
element of success, at least of repose. This sys- 
tem of concealment was a practice established by 
monarchs and despots. We have lived long enough 
to know, that in a Republican Government like 
ours, where we have not those who were born to 
rule, but where the people are the true sovereigns, 
and, like all sovereigns, have a right to know— 
aye, itis their duty to know—everything that is 
going onatfecting the public interests; that we want 
no public servants to keep public secrets, to con- 
ceal from the people transactions vitally affecting 
the public weal. Whatever is concealed is gen- 
erally dangerous to public liberty. We can afford 
to be frank and honest in our negotiations, and we 
are probably the only sovereigns in the world who 
ean. It is because the sovereignty is vested in the 
great body of the American people. In our nego- | 
tuations, if we ask for nothing but what is right, || 





_and say, this you shall not read. 


where is the necessity of concealing it? If we sub- 
mit to nothing which is wrong, why conceal it? 


If the Government is degraded by demanding what 
i$ not right, or submitting to what is wrong, ought 


_ not the people, who are the true sovereigns, to be 


informed of it in due time that they might mahe 
the correction ? 
When we consult the precedents from the organ- 


maintain secrecy is claimed, we find they relate, 
generally, to pending negotiations, and not to those 
suniiaaeih What is the sovereignty in the 
hands of the people—the sovereignty reposing in 
the twenty millions of heads and hearts in the Uni- 
ted States—worth, if the servants of that sover- 
eignty can conceal from them the most important 
transactions of the Government? Such is not the 
sovereignty of the people of the United States. 
Intelligence, honesty, freedom, are the great char- 
acteristics of the sovereign people of America. ‘The 


mere public servant, whether President, or lower | 


in the scale, has no right to close the book of his 
public transactions against the people, his masters, 
Yet we find on 
this floor advocates of this dangerous doctrine— 
the doctrine of concealment! It is the doctrine of 
despots and tyrants. Still, the precedents resorted 
to—that quoted in the message—those by the gen- 
tleman, all go, and only go, to claim the right to 
conceal facts as to negotiations pending. Now, let 
us have one, at least, to establish the right of the 
President to plunge the country into war, to waste 
their treasure, to exhaust the fountains of their 
blood, and still to say, ** you shall not be informed 


of the object I wish to accomplish.”’ There are no | 
such precedents, no such authority in the Consti- | 


tution. And yet the gentleman from Alabama 
seems to think he has found, in ‘‘dog-eared’’ 
books, precedents to sustain the Executive prerog- 
ative in ausurpation so startling. Prerogative! 


One of the highest, most heartless and exacting 


attributes of monarchy ! 
I will now refer to certain facts which have some 


bearing on the subject under consideration—not 
that I have any great respect for the authority I | 


am about to quote, but because it is in point—and 
perhaps strong enough for the present case. I 
quote Polk vs. Polk. I set up the actions and 
opinions of Representative Polk, in 1526, against 


| the despotic pretensions and usurpations of Presi- 
If no lessons of wisdom can || 
be drawn from the contrast, it will serve to show, || 
at least, the inconsistency of his actions, the insin- | 
I invite the |) 


dent Polk in 1848. 


cerity of his opinions, then or now. 
attention of gentlemen to the proceedings of the 
House on the Panama mission, when Mr. Polk, 


then a Representative from the State of Tennessee, | 
| was on this floor. The debate on that proposition 

excited great interest, assumed a range, a brilliancy |, 

and power unsurpassed in the transactions of the | 


House. In that brilliancy and power—no, not in 
these, but in the range of that debate—Mr. Repre- 
sentative Polk participated; and I shall quote him 


_in proper time only to prove his consistency. 
| When the President [Mr. Apamsj submitted to 


Congress the proposition for that mission, a reso- 
lution was offered in the House by Mr. Hamilton, 


of South Carolina, which is to be found in House | 


Journal, lst session, 19th Congress, page 63, and 
reads in these words: 


* Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- | 


quested to transmit to this House copies of all documents or 


parts of correspondence [not incompatible with the public | 
interest to be Communicated) relating to an invitauon which | 
has been extended to the Government of this country ¢ by | 
the Republics of Colombia, of Mexico, and Central America, | 


to join in the deliberations of a Congress to be held at the 
Isthmus of Panama,’ and which induced him to signify ¢ that 
ministers on the part of the United States would be commis- 
sioned to join in those deliberations.’ ” 


This resolution was introduced on the 16th of 


December, 1825. When first submitted, it con- 


| tained these words in brackets, ‘* not in@ompatible i| 
| with the public interest to be communicated.’ 
| clothed the then President with a discretion as to | 
what should be communicated. Subsequently, on | 


This 


the 31st day of January, 1826, Mr. Hamilton, still 
having the power over his resolution, no vote hav- 


_ ing been taken upon it, modified it by striking out | 
these words, “‘ not incompatible with the public | 
| interest to be communicated.” 


Webster moved to amend by restoring the words 


public affairs. 


| throughout the lan 


~on Mr. Adams absolute, unconditional. 
voted aye, to make it such, to rob the then Execu- 


clined to poke out the resolution. 


Whereupon Mr, | 
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resolution be so amended ?”’ it passed in the affirm. 








ative. This extract will be found at page 219 of 
| the same Journal. The resolution then lay over to 


the 3d day of February. The proceedings upon it 


| then may be found at page 217 of the same Journal! 
| thus recorded: , 


“The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 


am ; i | submitted by Mr. Hamilton on the 16th December ultimo, 
ization of the Government, in which the right to | 


calling on the President of the United States for copies of 
the documents and correspondence relating to the invitation 
given to the United States to send ministers to the Congress 


| of Panama; and the question recurred on the motion made 


yesterday, by Mr. Ingham, to refer the resolution to a select 
committee, with instructions to strike out these words, ‘ so 
far as in his opinion the public interest may allow.’ ”’ 


The vote was by yeas and nays; among the yeas 


/ are found the names of Mr. Polk, and all the op- 


ponents of Mr. Adams’s Administration. It has 


| been remarked by some, within the last few days, 


that that venerable gentleman, nurtured as he was 


_amid the scenes of the Revolution, breathing its 


richest spirit of freedom, who has been a pillar of 
the Constitution, and a culminating star in our 
political firmament, had involved himself in incon- 


| sistency, by assailing the message of Mr. Polk, 


when he had refused to communicate to Congress, 
while discharging the Executive functions, import- 
ant and necessary information. Be this as it 
may, it is not decisive of the present question. 


| But, (holding up the Journal from which he had 


read,) let gentlemen, the advocates of the President 


/and his prerogative, range through this and the 
|Senate’s Journal, and they will find that Mr. 


Apams, like a true republican servant of the peo- 
ple, always communicated, when called on, every- 
thing proper to communicate, everything that was 
necessary for the Representatives of the people, 
the Senators, or the people themselves, to know of 
Among the yeas last referred to, 
what names do you suppose stand conspicuous? 
That of Hamilton, the mover of the resolution, and 
that of Polk, the present Executive. But now, he 
being President, instead of Representative, not so 
near the people, and being asked respectfully for 
information touching the war power, not the treaty 
power—information vitally interesting to the peo- 


| ple, because it affects not only their treasure, but 
| their blood—he poises himself on his official im- 


portance, and with uplifted hands and looks of 
horror, cries, your call is unconstitutional, because 
it is unconditional, and contravenes my prerogative. 
He says, at those different periods, the people are 
entitled to such information, and they are not. 
That is, he did and he did not. Just like Ritchie 
of the Union, when he proposed to rob the Mexi- 


_can churches to pay our expenses in the war—a 
| proposition which fell with a dead stillness on the 


American ear; eh racy awoke a general hiss 
» which Mr. Polk perceiving, 
folded about him the mantle of his prerogative, and 
shook his royal head at Ritchie, when the truck- 
ling instrument, with trembling hands extended 
towards Heaven, swore by the living God he had 
never said any such thing. Like master, like man. 
Ingham’s motion to amend was to make the call 


Mr. Polk 


tive of all discretion in relation to it; to make ita call 
that should admit of no equivocation or evasion on 
the part of the President. I wonder he did not 
cite that precedent in the message, and ‘* dog-ear’’ 
it, too, for his advocates here. We find Mr. Polk 
voting in the matter of the Panama mission with 
all the Democrats of that day, with the opponents 
of Mr. Adams’s administration, those who declared 
at its commencement, * itshould be put down, even 
though it were pure as the angels in Heaven.” 
The motion of Mr. Ingham was lost; the House 
refused to make the demand absolute. When the 


_ resolution came up on its final passage, 125 voted 
| for it, and 40 against it. 


Among the 40 noes is the 
name of Mr. Polk. He could not poke in the 
unconditional feature of the call, so he seemed in- 
And why, on 
the final passage, did he vote in the negative? It 
could, as we shall presently see, only have been 
because he could not make the demand uncondi- 
tional, absolute, arbitrary. The mover, Mr. Ham- 
ilton, also voted no, and, of course, for the same 
reason. These in the Journals I have 
marked, for the benefit of those who think the high- 


est efforts of patriotism is the advocacy of Execu- 


so stricken out; and on the question, ‘* Shall the | tive encroachments on the constitutional rights of 
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the other branches of the Government. They can 
examine them at their leisure. These the Presi- 
dent will certainly not “‘ dog-ear”’ for them. 

The next time the question came up in the House, 
it was On @ proposition to appropriate money to 
defray the expenses of the mission, the Senate 
having advised and consented to the appointment 
of ministers. When this was under consideration, 
the same Mr, Representative Polk, on the 11th of 
April, 1826, introduced a series of resolutions, 
page 426 of the same Journal. ‘The following is the 
first: 

“ Resolved, That it is the constitutional right and duty of 
the House of Representatives, when ecalied on to defray the | 
expenses of foreign missions, to deliberate on the expediency 
or inexpediency of such missions, and to determine and act 
thereon as in their judgment may be most conducive to the 
public good.”’ 


This resolution expresses the opinions of Mr. 
Representative Polk—opinions that good Demo- 
crats ought to concurin. Butnow, Mr. President 
Polk declares that the Representatives of the peo- 
ple have no right to demand of him information, 
even in connection with the exercise of the war 
power of the Government, one widely different 
from the treaty power, and vested by the Consti- 
tution in the people, through their Representatives. 
I will not rest with what Mr. Polk states in his 
resolution. He was nota silent actor upon these 
views of his. He was not willing that the Journals 
alone should speak his sentiments, but seemed de- 
termined that the true sovereigns should know, 
not only what James K. Polk, the representative 
and ardent advocate of popular rights did, but, also, 
what he was able to say upon the question. I will 
now read an extract from his speech in the House 
on his resolutions, delivered the same 11th day of | 
April. 

« Some gentlemen seemed to entertain the opinion, tha’ 
so soon as the other departments of the Government had de- 
termined to depute a foreign mission, the House of Kepre- 
sentatives had no right to question its propriety ; but were 
bound, as a matter of course, When called upon for an ap- 
propriation merely, to grant the necessary supplies to carry | 
it into effect ; that they had no right to deliberate, consider, 


It is as follows: 
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ter then, coveting the English crown, to gain which 
he found it necessary to court the populace of 
London. Waited upon by the Mayor and officers of 
the corporation—surrounded by the multitude, with 
seeming devotion to popular rights, like that ex- 
hibited by Mr. Polk in the extract read, he accost- 
ed them in subdued and humble tones— 
*T do suspect I have done some offence 
That seems disgracious in the city’s eye, 
And that you come to reprebend.” 


But when he had made his way to the throne— | 
when the blood of murdered princes and nobles | 
bubbled beneath the wheels of his royal car, and 


Richmond had rallied a few of the free spirits and | 


| hardy barons of the realm, to rescue the sceptre | 


| 


from the hands of the tyrant usurper; of the foe 
and his forces, he stormed from the insolent height 


«* Why, our hattalia trebles that account ; 
Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.” 
So President Polk seems to think that his name, | 
fortified by the Executive prerogative, is a tower 


} 
\| of his prerogative— 


‘of strength, to which the People and their Repre- 


| ablest speeches he ever made. 


| adverse faction. 


sentatives must yield; that we are merely of the 
But we must teach him (and if 
he prove tractable, may do it by reading his own | 
speeches) this lesson, that the People are king. 
For fear the extract cited might not satisfy the 
President’s friends, I refer them to his first speech, 
2d vol. Reg. Deb. It would occupy too much 
time to read it here. Itis elaborate; one of the 
Now, since he has | 
bidden adieu to those frank, republican principles, | 


' which seemed to actuate him then—since a sense 


/not be expected to speak so again, 1 therefore 


and exercise a sound judgment on tiie subject ; but were mere || 


passive agents, to record the decrees of the President and | 
Senate. For himself, he was ofa different opinion.”? [I am of 
a different opinion now, (said Mr. 'T’.) and he has changed.] | 
“ He believed when the representatives of the people were 
called upon to appropriate the people’s money for any pur- | 
pose, they should not do it hoodwinked, or upon the faith | 


of others, but should exercise a sound discretion, and do it | 


understandingly.” 


The expenses of the mission to Panama were 
some $45,000 to $50,000; and yet we hear from 
Mr. Representative Polk such high-sounding terms 
about the people’s rights and the people’s money. | 
But now when Mr. Executive Polk calls upon us, 
the people’s representatives, to vote away, aye, in 
his own words, ‘‘ hcodwinked,’’ hundreds of mil- 
lions of the people’s money, and tens of thousands 
of the lives of the proudest of our chivalry, and | 
we ask, in the name of the people, to be informed | 
of the object to be ceetiaaiaan, 
the imputation—you rascally Mexican Whigs! 
Ye afforders of aid and comfort to the enemy! Ye 


he mocks us with || 





lions of dollars to enable the English to maintain 
| themselves in it, think you that this House ought 


traitors! Vote speedily all I demand of money | 


and of blood. It will have a fine moral effect. You 
are bound to do it, and shall do it, “* hoodwinked,” 
for I am the Lord’s annointed, it is my preroga- | 
tive. If you have any doubts about the extent 
of my prerogative, I refer you to my friend from 
Alabama, with the ‘‘dog-eared’’ books. [Much 
laughter. } 

In the extract we have just read, we find Mr. 
Representative Polk declaring in his place, on this | 
floor, that it was not only the right, but the duty 
of the representatives of the people, when called 
upon to vote appropriations of the people’s money 
for any purpose, to exercise a sound discretion, 
and not to do it on the faith of others. That is all 
the House asked in the present case—that his prin- | 
ciples then, shall prevail now—that we shall under- | 
stand in what manner, and for what purpose, the | 
war power of the Government is being exercised | 
—and that we shall not be required to vote away 
‘** hoodwinked,”’ nor ** upon the faith of others,”? 
the purses and the lives of the people. These were | 


the sentiments of Mr. Polk when a Representative | 
—when courting the people—when appealing to 
the sovereign will for promotion and power; but 
now when he has attained that giddy height, of | 
which, at that day, his young ambition dared not | 
dream, he has changed histone. He was « Glos- | 





. 


| 





of the rights of the Peeple had ceased to inspire | 
him—-since, in his breast, the insolence of prerog- 
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and his suite were sent into Mexico to lead her 
armies to the slaughter of our brave troops? _In- 
quiries relating, exclusively, to the exercise of the 
war power—that power which belongs to the peo- 
ple. He scouts the inquiry with all the arrogance 
of the tyrant. Sanctioning this insolence of the 
President, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
McLane} is for a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
until it results in aa advantageous and honorable 
peace. I should like to know what that is. Since 
the Democracy of the present day is understood 
to be blind obedience to Executive dictation, don’t 
we all know that if the President takes it into his 
head to withdraw our armies to this side of the 
Nueces, and does it, his friends would swear lust- 
ily that he had brought about a glorious termina- 
ion of the war? Should we point to the bloody 
fields of Mexico, Monterey, Buena Vista, Churu- 
busco, and the rest, made glorious by American 
valor, consecrated by American blood—to the 
gauntness of the treasury, and the homes made 
desolate by the wasting effects of this war—they 


| would say, this waste of treasure and flow of 
| blood has been stopped by the peace ; therefore, it 


is advantageous and honorable; just as ‘it was, 
when the President set out for the whole of Ore- 


,gon up to 54° 40’, with the solemn declaration, 


upon his inaugural oath, that u 


p to that line “ our 
title was clear and unquestiona 


yle;’? and when, a 


| short time afierward, he made a treaty settling 


the boundary on the line of 499°, giving away of 
that territory, to which, on oath, he had said our 
title was clear and unquestionable, three hundred 
and fifiy miles in breadth, and extending from the 
Pacific beaches to the snow-clad peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, they all insisted it was the 


| most glorious treaty that had been made since the 


ative had quenched the fire of freedom, he could | 


recommend that effort to his friends as an interest- 
ing relic. ae 
There is a marked distinction between the treaty 


he treaty power is conferred 7 the Constitution | 
on the President and Senate. The war power is | 
reserved to the People, to be exercised through 
their Representatives in Congress, for the best of | 
all possible reasons—because, in the event of a | 
war, they have to pay, to toil, and to bleed. But | 
does the treaty power, with the President and | 
Senate, necessarily carry with it blind obedience | 
on the part of the People and their Representatives? | 
Must they be silent if the treaty power attempt by | 
treaty to overturn their liberty; or should they | 
vote ** hoodwinked,”’ if you please, appropriations 
to execute a treaty, to the destruction of their best 
interests? Suppose the President and Senate, for 
instance, should, by treaty, surrender New York, 


1 


ower and the war power of the Government. | 


with her ports, her customs, her fortifications, | 


and all her incidents of commerce, to the English 
Crown, as the Spaniards had surrendered Gibral- 
tar, and should stipulate to pay an hundred mil- 


to vote the $100,000,000 of appropriations to carry 
such a treaty into effect? Or, that if they had rea- 
son to believe such was the character of the treaty, 
they ought to vote the appropriation without in- 
quiry and information? | admit this is an extreme 
case, but is yet one which shows the principle in 
aclear light. My own opinion is, that the Repre- 
sentatives of the People would be derelict to the 
highest obligations of freemen, to vote appropria- 
tions to carry a treaty into effect, without know- | 
ing how that treaty was to operate on the public 
interests or the institutions of liberty. Mr. Rep- 
resentative Polk thought so in 1826. Now, in 
1848, as President, he thinks blind obedience to | 
his demands on the part of the Representatives on 
this floor, the highest evidence of Democratic free- 
dom! With him, democracy is a slavish submis- 
sion to Executive tyranny. If such was his opin- 
ion on the Panama mission—a matter exclusively 
within the treaty principle—with what astonish- 
ment must all candid men have heard his high pre- 
tensions in the message we are now considering? 
This is in answer to inquiries we have made as to 
the exercise of the war power—a power, as I have 
already said, with which the President is not 
clothed. We have asked him what was to be 
accomplished by the war, and how it is to be 
aceomplished, and especially, why Santa Anna | 





organization of the Government. And so we would 


find advocates of the Executive prerogative and 


usurpations, whatever treaty might be made with 
Mexico, ready to maintain, even with ‘‘dog-eared’’ 
authorities, that it is the most advantageous and 
glorious ever made, excepting, perhaps, the Ore- 
gon treaty. There is nothing definite, nothing 
sutisfactory in the pretended explanation of the 
President and his friends, that the war is to be 
vigorously prosecuted to an advantageous and hon- 
orable peace, since we have seen with what facility 
they could surrender ninety millions of acres in 
Oregon, to which our title, as they had solemnly 
and repeatedly said, was clear and unquestionable; 
and since we had seen, too, with what apparent 
earnestness they had proclaimed that transaction 
to be advantageous and honorable. It is too much 


| like the sayings and predictions of the ancient ora- 


cles and soothsayers, so ambiguous that fulfillment 
a, be claimed, however things might eventuate. 

The President and his friends make another 
statement, with which they seem to think the sov-- 


_ereign people ought to be content, and that is, that 


| till we obtain indemnity for the 


‘* the war must be pushed into the enemy’s vitals, 
st and security for 


_ the future.’’ They admit that indemnity in money 
_ is out of the question, for that Mexico has no mo- 


ney. Territory, then, is evidently the only indem- 
nity they look to, It is due to the people to show 
how much territory the President demands, and 


| how far it will go to indemnify, and what portion 
| of it is already appropriated to individual claim- 
‘ants; for, of course, so far as thus appropriated, 


it could, in the way of sales, bring no means into 


our treasury. All the indemnity we could derive 
| from the acquisition of territory 80 appropriated to 


\ 
i 


individuals, would be from the imposition of du- 
ties on goods imported from foreign countries into 
those regions. These would not defray the ex- 
pense of occupying the omy: If the waste of 
the millions upon millions of dollars we have en- 
countered in this war, cannot, as we see, be repair- 
ed by territorial acquisition—if the war is to be 
continued, how are we to be indemnified for the 
countless millions more that must go in the same 
way? And how does the President propose to in- 
demnify the country for the fearful waste of Amer- 
ican blood, staining as it does everv spot where 
our armies have marched in Mexico .—the blood 
which has flown, and is, perhaps, still to flow — 
and for those priceleas lives, which, without meet- 
ing an enemy, have sunk under disease superin- 
duced by the neglect of this Government, to fill 
inglorious graves, till every valley and hill side of 
Mexico swoll with their mouldering ashes? The 
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demand of indemnity is for treasure expended. 
Nothing is said of the waste of human life—noth- | 
ing of human suffering and wretchedness—nothing | 
of all the woe and mourning, tears, groans, val 
destitution that fill thousands of homes in our land. | 
All these are left out of the account by those zeal- 
ous gentlemen, who are grasping for more rocks, 


more sand, more wilderness filled with impenetra- | 


ble chaparral, and more rivers whose tortuous and 
turbid currents defy the skill of the navigator. | 
The mighty considerations of human life wasted, 
and human misery entailed, seem to be entirely 
overlooked in the mad clamor for indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, and the debt due from Mexi- 
co. How is indemnity to be obtained, if not from 
customs? From these, no man believes it can be | 
derived. ‘Then from the public lands? Are we | 
to obtain any not covered by private claims? I 
offered resolutions several days since, asking what | 
portion of the domain to be acquired had not been 
appropriated, I desire to see them answered, that 
we may know what prospect of indemnity they | 
afford, or that we may see whether it is not a mere 


chance adventure, in which the President himself |! 


does not know what we are to obtain. In the ar- 
rangement, the waste of blood cannot be counted; 
for who dare set a price upon the heads of Ameri- 
can freemen? Even the President, in the reckless- 
ness and arrogance of his prerogative, dare not. 
Would the subjugation of all Mexico indemnify? 
Would not that involve occupancy, and occupancy | 
perpetued war? Look to the Castilian and Aztec 
races, blended in the present population of Mexi- 
co, and if any qualities more striking than others | 
distinguish them, it is a deep-seated feeling of na- 
uional pride, interwoven with implacable stubborn- 
ness. How long did the Moorish invader occupy 
portions of Spam? Pent up in fortified positions 
for some eight hundred years, he was engaged in 
one prolonged, unceasing struggle, without concil- 
iating or subduing the neighboring Spaniard, till | 
he was at last expelled, and the Spanish foot alone 
pressed again the Spanish soil. It was not so 
much the Spanish sword, as the subtlety of Span- 
ish Jesuits, that subjected the Aztec race to Span- 
ish rule. Induced to believe their moral condition 
would be improved, by admitting the Spaniard into 
their communities, and embracing his religious 
faith, they admitted him as an equal, whom they | 
had rejected as a conqueror; thus, by gradual ap- | 
proaches, and more by moral suasion than force, 
their political institutions were revolutionized, and 
power concentrated in Spanish hands. Again, 
when we look to their struggle for independence, we 
find the same implacable spirit displayed. "When 
every stronghold and fortifiedfposition in their land | 
was in the possession of the royal forces of Spain, | 
still the eemain: struggling for freedom, were 
unsubdued. Llope and national pride urged them 
on tocontinued exertions, even where hope in other 
vcople would seem to falter. Judging from these 
Listorie facts, are we not forced to believe, that to 
maintain our occupancy of Mexico, in the event of 
total subjugation, would require an armed force to 
be always kept there, at least as great as that re- 
quired for the conquest? Would it not entail upon 
us expenses that never could be met by the reve 
nues of that country, should we seize them all? 
Would it not create a drain upon our own popula- | 
tion, for military purposes, and a consequent waste 
of human life, which never could be compensated 
for by any advantages that could result from the 
conquests? For eight millions of people, revenge- 
ful, implacable, and faithless, would have to be 
held in subjection to a government forced upon 
them against their will. Would not the war be 
interminable? Would not every outbreak, every 
flame of revolt, have to be quenched in blood—the | 
blood of our proudest chivalry? In this, are we to 
find indemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture? If we are to credit the statements of the 
President and his friends, how can we hope to find, 
in any treaty stipulations with Mexico, security 
for the future? Has not he, have they not all en- 
deavored to demonstrate, that there is no Govern- 
ment in Mexico upon which the least reliance can 
be placed? How could we expect security for the 
future, ina treaty with an ‘anarchy,’ “ a mob, 
which deserved not the name of government,” as 
he, and his friends on this floor, denominate the 
Mexican Government? They are preparing the 
way for total subjugation. Wesce it in their dec- | 
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laration, that we must have indemnity, and can 
only get it in the acquisition of territory, in the 
demand of security for the future, while they de- 
clare there is no Mexican Government to treat 
with, which can be relied on. 


This pompous statement, therefore, of the Pres- | 


ident and his friends, of a vigorous prosecution to 
an advantageous and honorable peace, and of in- 
demnity and security, does not satisfy the people 
as to the manner and purposes for which the war 
ower is being exerted, nor justify a republican 
Prealdent in his practices of concealment, while he 
is exhausting the treasure of the people, his mas- 
ters, heaping on them and their children hundreds 
of millions of public debt, and opening a fountain 
in their hearts from which has flown, and is still 
to flow, seas of blood. We want something more 
specific—something less in the ambiguous style of 


the soothsayers: We want to know the course of || 


Executive action by which amicable relations were 
disturbed, and when disturbed, the Executive 

blundering or sinning by which a return to them 
| was prevented; and we want to know why “aid 
and comfort’’ was furnished the enemy by our Pres- 
ident, in furnishing the Mexican army with a gen- 
eral of great ability, in the return of Santa Anna. 
This we claim the right to know, not in connec- 
tion with the treaty power, but in connection 
with the war power and its exercise—in connec- 
tion with the waste of blood and treasure in this 
war with Mexico. Santa Anna was at Havana, 
inexile,and generally understood to bea frequenter 
of the cockpits there. Rumor says Mr. Slidell 
Mackenzie was sent there to negotiate his return 
for himself and suite, in all about forty, and gen- 
erally officers of skill. This rumor was credited 
by the people to such an extent, that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, on his return to New Orleans, was so 
much a lion that his own room could not be made 


avoid the lion-hunters, (I was informed by a re- 
spectable Democrat of the southwest, who was 
then in New Orleans,) he was obliged to seek the 
house of a relation, near the Pascaguola bay, in 
the State of Mississippi—a more sequestered spot, 
where, for some week or more, he was employed 
in translating his Spanish documents, and prepar- 
ing his papers for report here at the seat of Gov- 
ernment. This, as well as I remember, was in the 
spring of 1846. 

Permit me now to take a hasty view of the state 
of Mexican affairs from the beginning of the fall 
of 1845 to the spring of 1846, and to invite your 
attention to some documents, which, to my mind, 
show that the President knew, or ought to have 
known, when he concerted the return of Santa 
Anna, that he was the bitterest enemy of the United 
| States that could be found in or out of Mexico; 
| and also show that the President knew we could 
_ have peace and an adjustment of our difficulties, 
| honorable and advantageous to us, and that he 
studiously avoided the known means of bringing 
about such results, and by his own willfulness 
plunged the nation into war. Herrera’s Govern- 
| ment had been friendly to the United States and to 

peace. The revolution which placed him in pow- 
| er was the only one which Mexico had known for 
| 





some time that did leap from the hearts of the peo- 
ple. It was a popular exertion which had over- 
thrown military despotism. And yet our Executive 
| would not permit that Government, thus friendly 
| to our claims and to peace, to exist; but, by the 
| embarrassment he pressed upon it, and plotting for 


sacred to his own occupancy and labors, and to | 
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| of power; he was a general of skill, of exhaustlesy 
|| resources of mind and energy of action, who could 
| strike out of chaos the means to prosecute the war 
| with vigor. That general was Santa Anna; and 
| the President of this country sent him back to 
Mexico to head her armies and slaughter our sol- 
| diers. That he sent Santa Anna back to Mexico 
|| we all know. In his message of December, 1846, 
| he admits it; but now we have something more 
| specific—the pass, by virtue of which he made his 
|| way through our blockading squadron at Vera 
/Cruz. I suppose we have it right, for I read from 
Ritchie’s Union of the 14th January, 1848, It is 
in these words: 
| “<[ Private and confidential ] 
“U.S. Navy Department, May 13, 1846. 
*Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 
|| Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 
| & Respectfully, yours, GEORGE BANCROFT. 
| * Commodore Davin Conner, 
i| “Commanding Home Squadron.”’ 
1 Here is the pass granted by Mr. Bancroft, the 
| President’s Secretary of the Navy; and does an 
one believe it was done without the knowledge 
|| and consent of the President? Granted, too, on 
| the very day that Congress passed the first war 
|, bill—that in which the President’s statement was 
echoed, that war existed by the act of Mexico. 
|| The President does condescend to tell us that he 
had no understanding, direct or indirect, with 
Santa Anna, or any other person, for his return. 
‘| Does any one believe it? If there was no under- 
_ standing, if Santa Anna knew nothing of the navy 
| order, how is it to be accounted for that a man of 
his eagacitys with the avowed design, as I shall 
presently show, of joining and directing against us 
| the armies of our enemies, should sail in the little 
Arab up into the face of our well-appointed and 
: powerful squadron? Did he not know, that when 
|| he made his appearance there, he would be per- 
| mitted to pass into Mexico? How could he have 
| known it, if there had been no understanding, di- 
| rect or indirect? 
| Let us now read an extract from the letter of 
| Commodore Conner to the Navy Department, dated 
| On board the Princeton, Sacrificios, August 16, 
| 1846 :” 
|| J have allowed him (Santa Anna) to enter without mol- 
estation, or even speaking his vessel, as I was informed by 
|| the senior English naval officer here, (Captain Lambert,) she 
|! earried no cargo and would not be allowed to take any in 
|| return. I could easily have boarded the Arab, but I deemed 
| it most proper not to do so, allowing it to appear as if she 
|| had entered without my concurrence. It ts now quite cer- 
|| tain the whole country—that is, the garrison of every town 
| and fortress—have declared in his favor. But unless he has 
|| learned something useful in adversity, and become another 
| man, he will only add to the distractions of the country and 
| be hurled from power in less than three months.” 


| Here we see Santa Anna is returned into Mexico 
‘by the authority of our President, who has con- 

| cealed, and appears still determined to conceal from 
the sovereign people his object in so returning him, 

and has carried his doctrines so far as to induce 
| the gallant Commodore to adopt his principles of 
| concealment, and to declare he thought it best to 
| let him (Santa Anna) pass without its appearing to 
| be by his concurrence; although most of us have 
|| seen a published letter, written at the time by a 
|| lieutenant of the navy, in which he said, that by 

| the order of Cisiaoleen Conner he did board the 
| Arab, took a glass of wine with Madame S., 
‘| and brought off a box of cigars as a present to the 
|, Commodore, without disturbing the slumbers of 
|| the returning Mexican general. The consequence 
|| of that return is written in blood on many a battle- 


the restoration of Santa Anna, overthrew Herrera, || field, and read in tears in many a desolated home. 
and placed the affairs of Mexico in the hands of || Still the friends and advocates of Executive pre- 


the return of Santa Anna, our glorious chieftain, 
General Taylor, whose skill and intrepidity as a 
| general were equalled by the clearness of his head 
' and the greatness and goodness of his heart, had 
, met the Mexican forces, and overthrown them on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. Their army was 


scattered, and their resources destroyed; a miser- 


| a bitter enemy of the United States. Just before 
} 
| 


which, by degrees, grew into a large force. They 
were, however, without any general in whom the 
people had confidence, and who could cluster 
' around him, in time of the national peril, the mil- 
itary spirit of the country. Where could they 


find such a general? How were they to obtain | 


him? There was but one attainable to them; he 
was then an exile—had been driven out for abuse 


able remnant of it had taken refuge at Monterey, | 


| rogative, when the people demand information 
' of the President, as to how their war power is 
| being exerted, cry out ‘aid and comfort.”” The 
‘| gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Rostson] told us 
|| yesterday, that every moment we delayed voting 
1 the President the gag of men and money he 
|| demanded—voting them ‘“hoodwinked,”’ I sup- 
|| pose—we were “affording aid and comfort to the 
enemy.’? What does that gentleman think of the 
‘aid and comfort’’ afforded the enemy by our 
| President, in sending them Santa Anna and his 

suite to lead and direct their forces against us; to 
| establish order where all was anarchy—to create 
| resources where all was exhaustion? He is ready 
to encourage and sustain the Executive in this out- 
'| rage, and justify him in his refusal to give to the 
'' neople information, which they have a right to de- 
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mand and receive, on the principle, I suppose, that 
the King can do no wrong. 

I said the President ought to have known, when | 
he was — for the return of Santa Anna, that 
in him he was sending into Mexico the bitterest 
enemy of the United States. His own hands have 
furnished us the proof. I read from the annual 
message of 1846, and documents accompanying, 
page 37, extracts from a letter written by Santa || 
Anna, dated Havana, March 8, 1846, as follows: 

“To draw everything to the centre, and thus to give unity 
of action to the Republic, as I at one time considered best, | 
is not longer possible; nay, more, I say it is dangerous; it is | 
contrary to the object I proposed for myself in the unitarian | 
system, hecause we thereby expose ourselves to the separa- | 
tion of the northern departments, which are the most <lamor- 
ous for freedom of internal administration. 

‘Seeking always what seemed to be most advantageous | 
to the nation, I have resolutely maintained views, which, if || 
they have not led to favorable results, have been the off- | 
spring of sincerity and good faith. Facts have since con- | 
vinced me, that by following them longer, nothing could be 
settled, and the codperation of the people could not be se- 
cured in order to preserve us from the terrible invasion with 
which we are threatened from the North; because not con- 
tent with any of the institutions given them since 1834, they 
oppose, atleast, a force of inertia, which renders 
ceeding difficuit and ineffective. * . : 

** In two words, I became persuaded, that without leaving | | 
the Republic at liberty to organize its own system in the 
manner which it considered best, and submitting to the ideas 
of the age, according to which all the branches of our ad- 
ministration should be adapted, we should never attain pros- 
perity, nor should we preserve our national existence from 
the ambitious efforts of our northern neighbors.” 

I said the President ought to have known that 
these sentiments were entertained by Santa Anna; 
for this letter which came through his hands, was 
written about the time Mr. Mackenzie visited the 
exile at Havana. In it he (Santa Anna) denounced 
the northern departments of Mexico as “ clamor- 
ous for freedom,” as opposing to his schemes “a | 
force of inertia.’? These were the departments 
supporting Herrera’s administration, friendly to 
us and to peace. We are the ‘northern neigh- 
bors,’? whom he denounces as threatening their 
‘‘national existence’’ by ‘‘ ambitious efforts.’’ In 
returning such a man to Mexico, what could the 
President calculate on but war to the knife. It was | 
in relation to this extraordinary movement, this | 
suicidal folly on the part of the President, involving | 
such terrible consequences and cost in money and | 
in blood to the people of the United States, and in | 
connection with the exercise of the war power of || 
the Government, that this House had asked to be || 
informed by the President—— 

. i} 
{Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, the hour | 
having expired. ] 
i| 
{| 
i} 
| { 


every pro- || 
* 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 14, 1848. 


The special message of the President of the United States, 
in answer to the call of the House for information as to the 
instructions given Mr. Siivett, Minister to Mexico, and the 
return of Santa ANNA, by the permission of our Govern- 
ment, being under consideration— 

Mr. TOMPKINS said : 

Mr. Speaker: I will proceed in the course of | 
remarks I commenced on this subject, in Commit- | 
tee of the Whole, on the 19th January last. Since 
that time circumstances have somewhat changed; | 
we have now what we had not then, the prospect 
of peace before us. It may, however, prove an 
illusory prospect. I hope not. But whether real- |, 
ized or not, the principles involved in this discus- | 
sion have not changed, they remain the same; like 
the principles of truth, the principles of free gov- 
ernment are eternal, unchangeable, however muta- | 
ble agencies and practices in detail may prove. In 
the former portion of my remarks I was proceed-_ 
ing to show that the war had not been commenced 
in accordance with the Constitution, but by an act | 
of glaring usurpation on the part of the Executive. | 
I was about to show that the offers of peaceable 
adjustment on the part of Mexico had been scout- | 
ed and rejected by our President, who, when he 
knew we could have peace, seemed carefully to | 
avoid all the means, and to resort to such steps as | 
he knew must of necessity produce war, and that | 
at a time when Congress, the constitutional war- | 
making power, was in session, without in the_ 
slightest degree consulting or even informing them, | 
as to what was going forward. And most prob- | 
ably because he was convinced that the patriotic | 
wisdom of Congress would have averted the storms | 
of war. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Executive power. 


tims of royal tyranny, and were decried by the 


| footstool of George III. 


| that there had been a mission sent by our Govern- 


| an exile at Havana, the object and effect of which 
| was to restore him to Mexico—to place him in a 


| struction of our forces—to enable him to organize | 
| that effective resistance which has caused floods of |) 
| American blood to flow upon and fertilize the || 


* . 7 | quite the contrary, and that [ was only acting as a private 
| thirsty plains of Mexico. And, also, thatatthetime | ; teens ; : y 
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Having thus adverted to the course of remarks 
I pursued in the commencement of my speech, and 
propose now to continue, | may perhaps be - 
doned the expression, that, since the 19th of Jan- 
uary, and in consequence of what I then said, | 


_ have been made, in some degree, the target at which 
| the shafts of detraction and calumny have been 
hurled by men on this floor, by editors and letter- 


writers, the hirelings, sycophants, and slaves of 
F'rom such sources a storm has 
burst upon my head, the echoes of which have re- | 
sounded along the hills and valleys, from the cen- 
tre to the circumference of the nation. This, how- 
ever, has been the case in all times. Those who 
have advocated the rights of the people, who have 
dared to speak in strong terms in detence of free- 
dom, have ever been assailed by the friends and 


|| supporters of arbitrary power, the panders to ty- 


rants. Hampden and Sidney, in their days, the 
champions of popular rights, were made the vic- 


slaves who surrounded the throne. In later days 


our Henry, Hancock, the Adamses, were, with 


like rancor, assailed by the toadies, the serpents 
who coiled themselves around, and embraced in 
their slimy folds (and had no higher ambition) the | 
It is not strange, then, 
that men of the present day, who vindicate the | 


rights of the people against Executive encroach- | 


ment, should meet a tornado of denunciation and 


_calumny from the hordes of Executive retainers 
| and expectants of Executive favors. 


For me, I 
duty, regardless of con- 
NVhenever [ see Executive 


shall endeavor to do m 
sequences to myself. 


| aggressions dangerous to our institutions, it shall 
| become my duty, and be my pride, to hold them 


up to the gaze and condemnation of an enlightened 
people, jealous of their liberty. 
1 will go on with the course of remarks I had 
prescribed to myself, and when I get through, if 
time will permit, 1 will notice, with all frankness, 


/ and with due kindness, the gentlemen from Vir- 


ginia, [Mr. Bepincer,} Indiana, (Mr. Henvey,] 
my colleague, [Mr. Fearuerston,] and possibly 
some others, who have assailed and misrepresent- | 
ed (I hope not intentionally) some of the positions | 
I assumed on the 19th January. 

I think in the examination made we find much | 
to demonstrate, and in the examination I am about 
to prosecute we will find much more to prove, (to 
be sure by circumstantial evidence in part, He of 
such a nature as would be pretty conclusive before | 
a jury,) that the President has been guilty, either | 
of gross dereliction of duty, or treasonable action 
towards the people of the United States, and that 
these circumstances required and justified the Rep- 
resentatives in demanding of him an exposition; 
but we are met by Executive refusal. I had gone | 
on to show, by circumstantial evidence I admit, 


ment, rather our President, to Santa Anna, while | 


position where he had concentrated the military | 
power of that Republic for the more terrible de- || 


Mr. Slidell Mackenzie was probably at Havana, 
negotiating for the return, five months before the 
return of Santa Anna was effected through our 
blockading squadron, and more than two months 
before the date of the pass furnished him by our 
President, Mr. Polk must have been acquainted 


| with the opinions Santa Anna then entertained, 
and had expressed of us as a nation—must have 
| been aware of his sentiments expressed in his letter 


of the 8th of March—where he indulges the most 
rancorous hatred of the people of this country, and 
speaks of us as making ambitious efforts to extin- 
ish their national existence. I have shown that 
r. Polk had no reason to calculate of the pacific 
coéperation of Santa Anna, but as a reasonable 
man, must have known he would give, as he did 
give, to the Mexican escopet and poisoned balla | 
more destructive, frightful influence on our gallant 
troops. And I had stated that Herrera’s admin- 
istration was disposed to treat with us of the diffi- 
culties between the two Republics; but, before | 
could proceed to the demonstration of this proposi- | 
tion, the expiration of the hour arrested my remarks. 


| measure, peace depen 
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Let us examine now the evidence of Herre- 
ra’s inclination to settle difficulties by negotiation, 
and the evidences of our President's settled deter- 
minauon to reject all overtures of the kind. Pre- 
paratory to this examinauon, I will nouce one 
point made against me, with considerable confi- 
dence and ostentation, by my colleague, [Mr. 
FEATHERSTON,]| and the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Bepincer.] That point was, that I had said, 
on the 19th of January, the Government of Her- 
rera was overthrown by Santa Anna. They then 
pompously referred to the full of Herrera, at the 
close of the year 1845, and the return of Santa 
Anna in August, 1846, to prove the falsity of the 
poem The position they assume is itself false. 
made no such statement. [ said nothing like it. 
I could not so flagrantly have violated chronologi- 
cal order. The newspaper report of my speech, 
in the hands of each of the gentlemen when he 
spoke, and from which they occasionally read, 
contained no such point. They misstated my 
point. They set upa man of straw of their own, 
and pulled him down again. What motive could 
have induced them to falsify my position that they 
might achieve a seeming victory, | am ata loss to 


ee Nothing worse, | hope, than a hasty 
zeal. I did, however, allude to the plotting, the 


embarrassments pressed by Mr. Polk on Herrera, 
as contributing to the overthrow of that adminis- 
tration, and to defeat our prospects of pacific ar- 
rangements, and the action of our President in re- 
storing Santa Anna to Mexico, as a step to place 
him in command, to give to our enemy the advan- 
tages of his military skill, his indomitable energies, 
and commanding influence in organizing and lead- 
ing their armies against us. 

I now begin the examination of the train of cir- 
cumstances, facts, and events, which prove that 
we could have had with Mexico honorable peace, 
instead of wasting war, and that the President 
knew it. First, I present the letter of Mr. Marks 
to General Taylor, dated village of China, on the 
river San Juan, September 23, 1845; and his letter 
to the Secretary of State, dated New Orleans, Oc- 
tober 19, 1845, enclosing a copy of that to Gen- 
eral Taylor. These letters are to be found in the 
State Department, where they have been ever since 
about the lst November of that year. 


* VILLAGE OF CHINA, ON THE River San Juan, 
September 23, 1845. 
“To General Z. ‘Taytor, Commanding the 
United States troops at Corpus Ohristi, Texas : 

“Sir: [have the honor to inform you that { have had 
several conferences at Monterey with General Marion Arista, 
commander in-chief of the Mexican forces on the frontier 
of the Rio Grande, in relation to the differences at present 
existing between the United States and Mexico, and I am 


| pleased to state to you, that from the opinions and views he 


made known to me, the Cabinet of Mexico is disposed to 
enter into an amicable arrangement with the United States 
in relation to the boundary and other momentous questions. 
Although I was not clothed with any official authority, | took 
upon mnyself, as a citizen of the United States, desiring to 
see the two countries in harmony of friendship, to say, that 
it has ever been and is the policy and sincere wish of the 
Government and people of the United States to cultivate the 


, good will and friendship of the sister republics of the Amer- 


ican continent, and most especially Mexico, and that I was 
confident the United States would make a liberal settiement 


| with Mexico relative to the boundary question. 


“As General Arista was under the impression that I was 
a secret agent of the United States, though I declared to him 


individual endeavoring to avoid a recourse to arms between 
the two countries, he, nevertheless, thought it advisable to 
send a minute of our conference to his Government, and 
assured me that there will be no declaration of war on the 

rtof Mexico until I can proceed on to Washington, and 
lay before the President the views of Mexico of which I am 
possessed. 

«General Arista pledged his honor to me that no large 
body of Mexican troops should cross the left bank of the Rio 
Grande ; that only small parties, not to exceed two hundred 
men, should be permitted to go as far as the Aroya Colorado 
(twenty leagues from the Rio Grande,) and that théy wouk 
be strictly ordered only to prevent Indian depredations and 
illicit trade. I then had no hesitation in assuring him that 
you would commit no aggressive act against Mexico, or her 
citizens, and that you would solely maintain the position 
you at present occupy at or near the Nueces river. I trust, 


| in having made this assurance to him, though I again repeat 
. [I did it as a private citizen of thé United States, it will meet 


with your approbation, and be adhered to, as, in a great 

ds on your prudent movements in this 
particular. General Arista spoke, also, of Indian incursions 
on the frontier of the Rio Grande, and is under the impres- 


sion that they could be prevented by the troops under yoar 


| command, as the Indians always come from the Nueces 
| river. [expressed my profound regret at the frequent atro- 
| cious acts of the Indians, and said that you would no doubt 


in future, use all endeavors to prevent them, as the Unite 
States was bound by the treaty of April, 1831, to prevent 
them as far as possible. He suggested, that if you would 
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station a body of cavalry at the pass of Sallas, (head waters 
of the Nueces,) through which mountain pass they invaria- 
bly proceed to the Rio Grande, it would effectually check 
them. 

“[ shall leave this village to-morrow for Matamoroa, at 
which port L shall arrive im three days; from thence, J shall 
embark in the tiret vessel for the United States, proceeding 
immediately on to Washington, to lay before the President 
the information and news of Mexico which T am possessed 
of. fn the mean time, should you deem this note of sufficient 
lmportance, | trust that you will transinit a copy of it by ex- 
press to the Government, as by imely action much good may 
rosult therefrom 

*T beg leave to eongratulate you that the door is opened 
to an amicable adjustment of the vexatious questions be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, and feel happy in 
having been instrumental in this great and good object. 

“1 ain, with great respect, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ISAAC D. MARKS.” 


Mr. Marks to Mr. Buchanan. 
“New Orteans, October 29, 1845. 
“To the Hon. Jawes Bocuanan, Secret ry of State: 

“Sin: fT have the bonor to transmit herewith a copy of a 
letter addressed to General Z. Taylor, at Corpus Chrisu, 
from the village of China, Mexico. I despatched it by spe 
cial courier to him, bat was subsequently informed that the 
express was detained at the town of Camargo, on the Rio 
Grande, up to the 7th instant, by reason of continual rains. 
I beg leave to add, that I arrived in this city yesterday from 
Matamoros, and will leave to-morrow for Washington. 

“Pam, with great reepect, sir, your obedient servant, 

“1. D. MARKS.” 
Do not these contain evidence of a disposition 
on the part of Mexicans to settle difficulues by 
’ 
diplomacy? Do not events show that the Presi- 
dent knew it as early as November, 1845? In 
these letters there is evidence that General Tay- 
lor had not received that of 23d September when 
he wrote to the War Department on the 4th of 
October, 1845, in which letter he is charged by the 
President’s friends with advising the steps which 
bronght on the war. It is a false charge. He 
did not advise war. In that, (the letter of the 4th 
October,) he referred to the instructions given him 
by the Secretary of War, dated 15th June, 1845, 
and copies the language therein employed. Here 

MOIS: 

“The Secretary of War directed me (General Taylor) to 
select and oecupy, on or near che Rio Grande, such a site as 
will consist with the health of the troops, and will be best 
adapted to repel invasion.”? 

These were his orders, issued to him as early as 
June, 1845. Asasoldier, he had nothing to do 
but to obey. At another point in this letter of the 
4th October, the gallant old General says: 

*Itas with great deference that [ make any suggestions 
on topies which may become matier of deheate negotulation ; 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot 
doubt that the settlement will be greatly facilitated and has- 
tened by our taking possession at once of one or two suitable 
points on or quite near that river.” 

Is this advice to make war? [tis but his opin- 
ion, based on a certain condition; that condition 
is, © if our Government had determined on the Rio 
Grande as the boundary, and to make that an ulti- 
matum,’’ to take ** nothing shorter,’’ then, in that 
event, he thought it best to take position there at 
once. But suppose his opinions and his advice on 
the 4th of October were in favor of immediate hos- 
tile movements against Mexico, still the Govern- 
ment did not finally order such movement til the 
further opinions of the General were known. For 
these further opinions, I refer to his letier of the 
7th November, 1845, to the War Department, from 
which LI read the following extract: 

* The communication from the Secretary of War, dated 
October 16th, was received and acknowledged on the istand 
Qd instant. 4 purposely delayed a detailed reply to the vari- 
ous points embraced in that communication, until I could 
receive an answer to mine of October 4th, which covered, 
at least in part, the same ground, The intelligence trom 
Mexico, however, tends to modity in some degree the views 
expressed in that communication. The position (Corpus 
Christ) now occupied by my troops, may perhaps be the best 
While negotiations are pending, or at any rate ull a disposi- 
tion shalebe manifested by Mexico to protract them unrea- 
souably. Under the supposition that such may be the view 
of the department, | stall make no movement from this point 


except for the purpose of examining the country, until fur- | 


ther tustruciions are received.”’ 


Does this look like advising war? This decla- | 
ration that he would make no forward movement | 


from Corpus Christi till further orders were re- 
ceived? What was the intelligence that tended to 
modify his views? Evidently the letter of Mr. 
Marks, which he had not received on the 4th of 
October, but which he had received, and which he 
knew the Secretary of State had received, before 
the 7th November. It is needless here to refer 
specifically to the mission of Dr. Massa, from the 


nerthern departments of Mexico to this Govern. | 
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ment, to tender the friendly coéperation of these | 
departments, in the autumn of 1845. Those of 
the President’s friends who will take the trouble 
to inquire, may find how he was kept almost a 
prisoner for months in the house of the Secretary 
of State; and though he brought to our Executive 
the most earnest and decided assurances of the | 
friendship of the north of Mexico, he was, in the | 
end, unceremoniously ** whistled down the wind,”’ | 
because, most probably, any pacific arrangement 
with him would be inconsistent with the President’s 
engagement with Santa Anna. | 

The next link in the chain of facts and circum- 
stances which tend to show that the President knew 
we could have peace, while he was eunningly and 
heartlessly laying the train which was to explode 
in war, will be found in the letter of Mr. Black of 
the 17th of October, 1845. Mr. Black was our 
consul, resident at the city of Mexico. From 
which letter, a letter to the Secretary of State, I 
read the following extract: 


« ] requested an answer might be given as early as possible, 
and desired to be informed at what time it would likely be 
given. He (Petia y Pena, the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs) promised that on Wednesday evening, the 15th, and 
requested at that time a private interview with me, to be 
at eight o’clock in the evening, not at-the department, he 
eaid, but at his private dwelling, in order, as he said, that 
the affair might be kept as close and as little exposed to 
public view as possible, to avoid suspicion. At the time 
appointed T went to his house ; he being alone in his study, 
received me cordially and politely, and told me the answer 
was ready, and only wanted his signature, which he placed 
toit in my presence, stating, at the same time, that he would 
accompany the answer with some verbal, frank, and con- 
fidentialexplanations, which, after reading to me the answer, 
he did in the following manner: He said that the Mexican 
Government, notwithstanding it felt itself much aggrieved 
and offended by the acts of that of the United States, in rela- 
tion to the affairs of Texas, yet it would appear to be out of 
place to express those feclings in a communication of this 
nature; and that, ifthe Government had but itself to consult, 
the expression of these feelings would have been left out of 
the communication, as they only tend to irritate ; but that I 
knew as wellas he did, that Governments like ours must 
endeavor to reconcile the feelings and opinions of the people 
to their public acts; and that | also knew very well, thata 
strong opposition were daily calling the attention of the 
public to, and scrutinizing and condemning every act of the 
Government, and that the Government endeavored to give 


om as littl text as possible; and, therefore, wi: p || . 
them as little pretex possi and, therefore, wished me "exciting ery— 


to make this explanation to my Government. And that, in | 
relation to the qualities he had recommended to be possessed 
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Mr. Consul, while making known to your Government the 
disposition on the part of that of Mexico to receive the com- 
missioner, you should impress upon it, as indispensable, the 


| previous recall of the whole naval force now lying in sight of 


our port of Vera Cruz. Its presence would degrade Mexico 
while she is receiving the commissioner, and would justly 
subject the United States to the imputation of contradicting 
hy acts, the vehement desire of conciliation, peace, and 
friendship, which is professed and asserted by words.” 


In these papers there is, to be sure, much bluster 
about infuries, reparation, and all that; but who did 
not know it was mere Mexican gasconade, quite 
harmless, like our 54° 40’ bluster, to get 49° the 
more easily—a mere diplomatic finesse! The expe- 
rience of our own diplomacy teaches us that tricks 
are not excluded from that science. Herrera, 
through his minister, at all events, agreed to receive 
a commissioner—not a resident minister, not an 
envoy extraordinary—to treat of the particular 
difficulty which was about to change the relations 
of the two Republics from those of amity and peace 
to bloody war. He desired a commissioner, such 
as nations under such circumstances usually ap- 
point—such as we appointed to settle, from time 
to time, difficulties with the British nation which 
threatened war—‘ a person endowed with qualities 
proper for the attainment of the end’’—against 
whom the Mexican Government and people enter- 
tained no fixed prejudice. They begged that they 
might not be degraded by being required to nego- 
tiate under the guns of our blockading squadron. 
The minister invites our consul to his house, under 
the cover of the night, to explain to him, confi- 
dentially, the difficulties which surrounded the 
administration of Herrera—treats him, as the con- 
sul himself declares, with cordiality and _polite- 


_ness—is frank and earnest (in the language of Mr. 
| Black) in his explanations and the expression of 


| municated in due time to our President. 


by the peryon to be sent out by the Government of the Uni- || 


ted States forthe settlement of existing differences, it was 
the wish of the Mexican Government, and would be for the | 
good of both countries, that a person suitable in every re- | 
spect, should be sent, endued with the necessary qualities, 
and not one against whom the Government or people of | 
Mexico shonld unfortunately entertain a fixed prejudice, 
which would be a great obstacle in the way to an amicable 
adjustment of differences. * * * 
“And that, in order that the coming of the commissioner 
{not envoy] might not have the appearance of being forced 
on them by threat, his Government wished the naval force 
of the United States, now in sight of Vera Cruz, should re- 
tire from that place before his arrival ; and requested that I 
should inform the Government bya communication, as soon 
as T should know the fact of their having left. These things 
he repeated more than once, and with the appearance of a | 
great deal of earnestness, and enjoined it upon me not to fail | 
to advise my Government.” 


Here is evidence furnished to our President by | 
our consul resident at Mexico, of the pacific in- | 
clination of Herrera’s administration. Let us 


' now consult the diplomatic note of the Mexican | 


minister, Pefia y Pefia, of the 15th October, the | 
note sent to our Government with his letter of the 
17th, in which he explains to our State Depart- 
ment, the private, verbal, and, as he says, frank | 
and earnest explanations of Mr. Petia y Pefia. In| 


| this note of the Mexican minister we find the same 


evidence of amicable disposition to this Govern- 
ment on the part of Herrera’s administration that 
is furnished by Mr. Black. I will read from it the 
following extracts: 

« ] have to say to you, that though the Mexican Govern- 
ment is deeply injured by the United States, through the acts 
committed by them in the Department of Texas, which be- 
longs to this nation, my Government is disposed to receive 
the commissioner of the United States, who may come to | 
fhis capital, with full powers from his Government to settle 
the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable 
manner; thus giving a new proof, that even in the midst of 
injuries, and of its firm decision to exact adequate repara- 
tion for them, it does not repel with contumely the measure 
of reason and peace to which it is invited by its adversary.” 

“As my Government believes this invitation to be made 
in good faith, and with the real desire that it may lead toa 
favorable conclusion, it also hopes that the commissioner will 


thisend. * $ : ‘ . | 
« What my Government requires, above all things, is, that | 
the mission of the commissioner of the United States, and his | 


reception by us, should appear to be always absolutely frank \ 
i 


and free from every sign of menace or coercion. Aid thus, 


_ flower-garden. 


his desire for peace, and very distinctly holds up 
to him the popular jealousies and prejudices the 
Administration had to encounter. Al) this is com- 
To these 
amicable advances, official and unofficial—these 
overtures, direct and indirect—no responsive note 
of peace was heard from the White House. 
Throughout all its purlieus ran the muttered, but 


“ Draw, archers, draw, your arrows to the head, 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood!” 


In blood they have ridden—the blood of Ameri- 
can citizens—when, under prudent management, 
we might have had the calmness and beauty of the 
To the offer to receive a special 
commissioner, our President insists on a resident 
minister, with the character and power of an envoy 
extraordinary. To the beseeching, earnest request 
that the fleet might be withdrawn, so that Mexico 
might not be degraded in the estimation of the 
nations of the earth, by appearing to be forced to 


negotiate at the cannon’s mouth, our President 


increases the strength of the squadron, and stations 
it nearer to the port of Vera Cruz. To the state- 
sent of the difficulties growing out of the jealousies, 
and prejudices, and pride of the Mexican people, 
and the intimation that time was necessary to pre- 


_ pare the public mind, and to reconcile the popular 


feelings to such a treaty as this country could 
accept, Mr. Polk becomes more imperiously press- 
ing for instant action. These were the embarrass- 
ments he pressed on Herrera’s administration, 
which destroyed popular confidence in it, and ulti- 
mately overthrew it, to give place to one inimical 
to the United States and peace. He knew that Ad- 
ministration could not, as with the sceptre of the 


despot, hush at once the clamor, and quiet the 


prejudices of the Mexican people, Time, with 
Herrera’s prudence, and the energy, and tact, and 
plausibility of cc | Pefia, might, and most prob- 
ably would, have effected an object so desirable. 
The note of the Mexican minister, and the private 
confidential explanation to Mr. Black, bear inter- 
nal evidence of the strong desire of Herrera to 
maintain peace. That night interview with Mr. 
Black, that cordial and polite treatment of him, that 
frank and earnest explanation, were among the 


'_ pretexts seized by the enemies of this country to 


' be a person endowed with the qualities for the attainment of || 
* * * * * | 


overthrow the Administration there, which was 
friendly to us; because it was discovered that these 
concessions made no impression on our Executive; 
that there was a determination here to degrade 
Mexico, in denying to her the right even of appa- 
rent free negotiation, and to compel her to treat 


in range of our cannon shot, and to deny her the 
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common right of nations—the right to ask a special 
commissioner instead of an envoy, when the matter 
to be treated of was to avert a war—a right we had 
repeatedly conceded to England. They could not 
see, as many of us do, Mr. Polk’s reasons for this 
difference in his practice towards the two nations. 
Mexico is a poor, weak power, and a war with 
her brings us a long list of victories and glories— 
not, however, without blood; while a conflict with 
the stalwart power of Great Britain would cost us 
much more in blood, without the same catalogue 
of splendid triumphs. 

I have said Herrera’s government was disposed 
to be friendly to ours, and to adjust pending diffi- 
culties. In addition to the proof I have arrayed 
in support of that opinion, I now read to you from 
the letter of Mr. Black to the Secretary of State, 
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a shameless sharper, a low fellow; who, to evade justice 
and the laws, once fled from this city, concealed ina bed. 
Parrott, that ungrateful foreign adventurer, who came to 
establish himself in this country, and who returned to the 
United States to defame this Republic. His calumnious 
sarcasms ought to arouse the Mexican most cold and indif- 


| ferent to the honor of his country; this same Parrott who 


(Mr. Buchanan,) dated Mexico, November 4, 1845. | 


Here it is: 

*T wish this Government (Herrera’s) may stand, as I | 
think it well disposed to arrange all matters with the United 
States.” 

With this letter of the 4th of November Mr. 
Black communicated to Mr. Buchanan a printed 
newspaper, published in the city of Mexico, en- 
titled ‘* El Amigo del Pueblo,’? dated November 
Ist, 1845. I have not seen the paper, but am cred- 
ibly informed and believe it is now on file in the 
State Department. It contains an article on the 
subject of the then expected negotiations between | 
this Government and that of Mexico, of the char- | 
acter of some of the claims of our citizens on that 


Government, and the persons, or rather one per- || cans ‘unfortunately entertained a fixed preju- 


son, to be connected with our mission. hat | 
paper must have been sent by Mr. Black to advise 

our Government of the powerful prejudices of the | 
Mexican people against that person, then expected | 


has forged immense unjust claims, which figured among 
those set up by the United States against Mexico— which 
claims will enter into this apparent sale of ‘Texas. This is 
the person with whom the Government has stooped to treat 
on subjects of the highest importance to the existence and 
honor of our country! Shame on you, Mexicans, to have 
such a Government; so abandoned, so hypocritical, so trai- 
torous; and which has neither the necessary decency nor 
the judgment to treat properly on matters touching the Re- 
public. Such a Government is no Government. 

Parrott himself, in a debaueh which he had, according to 
custom, on the eve of his departure, disclosed these se- 
crets. 


Far be it from my purpose to endorse these Mex- 
ican charges against Dr. Parrott. I am not ac- 
quainted with him, and certainly do not intend to 
impute to him any impropriety in relation to the 
preferment of his claims against Mexico, nor other 
improper conduct, nor even to insinuate against 
him any unfitness for the office of Secretary of 


the Legation to Mexico; but I do design to charge 


to be, and who eventually was, connected with that | 


mission, so that the obstacle might be avoided b 

omitting to appoint that particular individual. 
That paper must have been received here, and | 
consequently Mr. Polk informed of those objec- 
tions and prejudices within the month of Novem- 
ber, 1845, and before the meeting of Congress in 
that year, and before the nomination was sent into | 
the Senate. Through an obliging and very intel- | 
ligent friend, whose integrity is above all suspi- 
cion, I have obtained a translation from the article 
in El Amigo del Pueblo, of November 1, 1845. It 
was translated from the identical newspaper on the 
files of the State Department It may not bea 
strictly literal and full translation of the whole ar- 
ticle, but my friend assures me it is a faithful ex- 
vosition of the statements and sentiments expressed. 

he translation reads: 


Et Amico De. PuesLo.—Mexzico, November 1, 1845. 


upon the President great impropriety of conduct 
in appointing him Secretary of that Legation, and 
sending his nomination to the Senate, to be ad- 
vised and consented to, after he had such decided 
proof that Dr. Parrott was so very objectionable 
to the Mexican people: that he was a person, in 
the language of Mr. Black, and of the Mexican 
minister, Pefia y Pefia, against whom the Mexi- 


dice;’? a person not * endowed with the qualities 
proper for the attainment of the end’’ desired— 
peace; in short, a person, whose connection with 
the mission Mr. Polk must have known would 


NAL GLOBE. 


irritate and exasperate the Mexicans, and defeat | 


the peaceful objects of the mission. What though 
those prejudices were unfounded and unreason- 
able, (and most prejudices are so, but they are the 
more dangerous on that account—you cannot 
reason with blind prejudice,) would an ordinary 
prudent man appoint as his agent, to settle a sub- 


ject of difficulty with his adversary, one against 


' whom that adversary entertained violent preju- 


dices and hatred? If he did, could he hope for 
favorable adjustment? There was certainly no 


| scarcity in the country of qualified men to fill this 


| 
(> HORRIBLE TREASON !! -£9 | 


To the People und to the Army.—If you have any regard for | 


your houor, if you know what are your inalienable rights, if || 


you are not cowards, incapable of sustaining them, if you | 
sull preserve any of the civil virtues which your enemies 
have been forced to concede to you, if there still remains to 
you any regard for independence and that liberty which you 
Victoriously won with your blood, if you have witnessed or 
read of the glorious deeds of the veteran heroes Hidalgo and 
Allende, Morelos and Iturbide, whose deeds the world will 
always admire—if, in fine, you are men, do something in 
this extremity to prove it. If you wish to have a country, 
hasten to preserve it as you once rushed forward to create it, 
in declaring your independence. This country is in danger 
of being lost, and this bad Government, which is in fact no | 
Government, but a faction of infamous conspirators, are the 
first traitors Which lend themselves to its loss. Oh! doubt 
it not, Mexicans! This vile Government has been deceiving 
yon, oS * * * This vile Goverment has 
been and is in correspondence with the usurpers, With the 
enemies of our country. Parrott, the Yankee Parrott, and 
the American consul in Mexico, are those who have agreed | 
with it (the Government) for the loss of Texas, as a vile se- 
ducer agrees with a bawd for the destruction of a virgin; | 
und this same Parrott has departed for the North, {iGeto say 
to his Government to send a Commissioner to make with our 
Government an ignominious treaty, on the basis of a shame- | 
fal surrender of Texas, and we know not what other part of | 
the Republic...) This is as certain as the existence of God | 
in Heaven, 
Will you perimitit, Mexicans? Will y8u consent to such 
dishonor? The usurpation of what the Yankees call Texas 
carries with it that of the valley of the Rio Grande ; and this 
the total loss of our nationality and independence—just as 
the possession of Vera Cruz gave to our conquerors the pos- 
session of Tlascalla, the possession of Tlasealla the capture | 
of Mexico, and the taking of Mexico the enslavement of our | 
country. | 
This vile conspiracy of hypoerites and philosophers, who | 
call themselves a Government, is bringing opprobrium on 
the country, and ought not to be permitted to go further, if | 
we do not Wish to be considered by posterity as the accom- | 
plices of their infamy. They have degraded, disgraced the | 


\| 


| 


| bled in the Gulf of Mexico. 


} 


' 


very name of the Mexican Government by stooping to treat i| 


with Parrott, who is aman obscure and without > 


appointment; one not objectionable to Mexico 
ought to have been appointed, and would have 


been, if it had not heen the settled determination | 
of the President to thwart the peace mission, and | 


plunge the country into war. After the President 
had received, I say received, (for the paper in 
the State Department I consider as having been 
received by him, unless his Secretary of State 
defrauded him by withholding information so im- 
portant,) this newspaper, containing such imposing 


| evidence of the prejudice of the Mexican people 


against Dr. Par ott, and through a source so reli- 
able as the United States consul at the city of 


Mexico, he sent to the Senate to be confirmed the || 
/ nomination of the Doctor. 
| January, 1846, some two months after the receipt 
If this paper had been sent to | 


It was confirmed in 


of the newspaper. 
the Senate with the nomination, do you believe it 
would have been confirmed? No. In thatevent, 
the wisdom and patriotism of the Senate would 
have been again employed to avert the storm of 
war. Ought this information to have been with- 
held from the Senate. On January 20, 1846, Mr. 
Buchanan wrote to Mr. Slidell as follows: 
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soon as it can be conveniently done,in reference to the sea- 
son, and the routes by which your movements must be 
made.” 

This is the first positive order to meve forward, 
though the letter from the War Department to Gen- 
eral Taylor, of the 15th of June, 1845, contains 
these words: 

“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you will select and occupy, on or 
near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a position as will con- 
sist with the health of the troops.’’ 

Take these in connection with the other facts 
and circumstances we have reviewed, and I ask if 
they do not demonstrate a fixed purpose, in the 
mind of the President, to have war, and not peace ? 


| When Mr. Buchanan wrote this letter of the 20th, 


in which he spoke also of the great “ solicitude of 
the President,’’ and Mr. Marcy issued his order of 
January 13, 1846, Congress was in session, and 
had been for more than a month, yet the President 
does not inform Congress of the accumulating em- 
barrassments and dangers of our relations with 
Mexico, nor communicate to them the facts which 


‘inspire him with such ‘* great solicitude.’’ He does 


‘ the war. 


not ask Congress to make war, but, concealing his 
movements from the people and their representa- 
tives, rushes into war. According to his own doc- 
trines, the occupation of disputed territory is not 
only cause for war, but actual war. For proof of 
these, his opinions, I refer the admirers and pane- 
gyrists of his consistency to his speech on Dr, 
Linn’s Oregon bill, to which he was opposed; but 
then that was a dispute with mighty England, not 
with puny Mexico. If Congress had been informed 
by the President, in his annual message, delivered 
in December, 1845, of the true condition of affaira 
with Mexico, war, in all probability, would have 
been avoided. We understand that the Constiiu- 
tion and the law require of the President to com- 
municate to Congress the true state of the country 
and of public affairs, and that his oath of office im- 
poses on him the obligation, in this respect, to ob- 
serve the Constitution and the law. I believe he 
would have done so, but for the reason that he 
believed, if he did, he could not have precipitated 
the people into war. 

General Taylor is now charged with bringing on 
A glance at the facts we have noticed 
will show how unjust, how orenery false, is such 
acharge. In the face of the order of the War De- 
partment of the 15th of June, 1845, his leuer of 
the 7th of November, in which he speaks of the 
intelligence from Mexico which modified his views, 
and in which he declared he would not move for- 
ward till further orders, and in the face of Mr. 
Marcy’s order of the 13th of January, 1846, to 
advance, is it not extraordinary that men can be 
found to make such a charge? The sagacious are 
at no loss to perceive the object. It is the fear that 
the war may prove generally odious, and isa move- 
ment ‘in anticipation,” to fasten the odium on some 
other head than that of the guilty. If, however, 
the war shall, as I trust it may, he happily and 
speedily terminated, and, most especially, if it and 
its consequences become generally popular, then, 
I tell you, you have heard from the gentleman the 
last of the declaration that it was brought on by 
General Taylor. 

It is in relation to the management of this war— 
a war begun by the President—managed by the 


. President—the objects to be accomplished by it 


* Should the Mexican Government, by finally refusing to 


receive you, consummate the act of folly and bad faith, of 
which they have afforded such strange indications, nothing 
will then remain for this Government but to take the redress 
of the wrongs of its citizens into its‘own hands. * ~ * 
“In the meantime, the President, in anticipation of the 
final refusal of the Mexican Governmentto receive you, has 
ordered the army of Texas (General Taylor’s) to advance, 
and take position on the left bank of the Rio Grande, and 
has directed that a strong fleet shall be immediately assem- 
He will thus be prepared to act 
with vigor and promptitude the moment that Congress shall 


| give him the authority.” 


Mr. Buchanan was right in his statement that 
the President, in anticipation, had ordered the arm 
forward; to prove which, I will read the order. It 
is the letter ‘of the Secretary of War to General 
Taylor, dated 13th January, 1846, in which he 
says: 

*f am directed by the President to instruct you to advance 
and occupy, with the troops under your command, positions 
on or pear the east bank of the Rie del Narte, (Grande,) as 


concealed and kept secret by the President—the 
means to be employed concealed by the President 
—the unofficered armies of the enemy supplied 
with commanding generals by the President—that 
we, the people’s representatives, the war-making 
branch of the Government, ask to be informed, 
not for our own benefit, but for that of the sover- 
eign people, who are suffering privations, toiling, 


' bleeding, perishing, paying. and suffering the bur- 


i 
ry 


den of an enormous public debt, in, and on ac- 
count of the war. The people are insulted by the 
answer of the President. It is in substance, that 
his prerogative gives him the right to make what 
use he chooses of their money and their blood, and 
they have no right to demand anaccount of him 
for it. In these high assumptions, he finds apolo- 
gists and defenders among the self-styled Demo- 
crats of the times. Such was not Democracy in 


the better and purer days of the Republic; but 
now-a-days, Dimocracy means nothing more or 
less than a slavish subserviency to Executive dic- 
tations, to usurpations by the President, and a 
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blind following by his party. The more startling 
the usurpations, the more fearful the power of en- 
croachment exercised, the more abject the servility, 
the more clamorous the praises and flattery of his fol- 
lowers. Nothing is more common now than to hear 
in the mouths of the flatterers of the present Ex- 
ecutive, both in high and low places, such terms as 
‘* the model President.””. The employment of such 
terms, in relation to Mr. Polk, seems to me to argue 
a low grade of mind or morals. Such an opinion 
of the man could only be entertained by a low 
grade of intellect, and if the opinion is not enter- 
tained, then certainly it requires a low grade of 
morals to give utterance to the expression. Yet, 
gentlemen uttering this praise may be sincere; they 
may intend such a abled as we see in the Patent 
Office. ‘There the model of the cotton gin, a ma- 
chine which does the work of one thousand men, 
may be held up in the palm of your hand; that of 
the steam engine, may be deposited in the crown 
of your hat; so, by the term ‘ model President,”’ 
they may not mean that he is a pattern for others 
io imitate, but that, like the models in the Patent 
Office, he is an imperfect miniature representation 
of what a President ought to be. They may mean 
that, in comparison with the grand original, Pres- 
ident Washington, he is of intellectual and moral 
proportions so very minute, that the model he con- 
stitutes might be concealed in the vacuum of a fly’s 
foot. If this be their meaning, I acquit them of 
flattery, and aceord to them the virtues of sincerity 
and truth. Another class of the President’s friends 
delight in comparing him to Washington, and es- 
pecially, in his refusal to answer the House reso- 
jutions, as to how he was exercising the war power 
of the Government—for what purpose he was 
using the people’s money, to the extent of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—with what object he 
was pouring out the people's blood. To make the 
parallel, they read Washington’s message refusing 
to communicate certain facts in relation to Jay’s 
treaty. There is no parallel in the two cases; in 
Washington’s case, the treaty power alone was in- 
volved; there was no war question there. In this 
case, the war power is the one involved, and the 
manner of its exercise by the President is what we 
asked. It is said, that like Washington, he has 
proudly stood forth and insisted on his preroga- 
tive; that ** Washington, like the mountain rock, 
withstood the torrent of Democracy, and saved the 
country from the horrors of war,”’ and therefore 
Mr. Polk is like him. If Mr. Polk had thus op- 
posed the torrent, his friends might have some pre- 
tence to compare him with that best and greatest 
of men, Washington; but, instead of a mountain 
rock, arresting the course of the headlong torrent, 
he leaped upon the boiling surface, the giddiest 
bubble that marked its onward career; * how we 
apples swim,’’ was, perhaps, the only words whis- 
pered to the mad elements around him. Like most 
of his defenders here, of the stump and the press, 
he had the precaution to turn aside into the safety 
of the official eddy, whilst the torrent he put in 
motion was hurried on to the gulf of blood and 
death. Was that like Washington ? 

| find the Union, the chief of the Executive 
journals, agreeing with me in sentiment. In an 
article of that journal, of the 31st of December, 
1845, we find the following: “It is right for the 
people, at all times, to obtain a full knowledge of 
the acts of their Executive officers.”” That is my 
opinion to-day; but the Union and the smaller fry 
of Executive journals, and the slavish tools of the 
President here and elsewhere, now think the peo- 
ple have no right “to obtain a full knowledge of 
the acts of their Executive officers;’’ but that the 
Executive, like the monarchs of Europe, is pro- 
tected by the splendor of his prerogative. 

In the few moments that remain to me, I trust 
that I may be indulged to reply to some, I cannot 
to all of the assaults which have been made on me 
by the advocates of Executive power, since I made 
my remarks on the 19th January. To my honor- 
able colleague, [Mr. Featuerston, | the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Henxey,] and the gentleman 
from Virginia, |Mr. ne I have afew words 
of replication. Beyond these I will not have time 
to go. I have already said, to find a reply to ine, 
they were driven to the necessity of misstating and 
falsifying my points. It was said by my col'eague, 
and the gentleman from Virginia, that I had said 
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rera’s by the aid of our President. It is not true, 
as I have said; | did not say it, and no account of 
my remarks which I have seen, has so represented 
me, with the exception of the account given by the 


gentlemen themselves—an account wholly unsup- || 
ported and wholly untrue, but necessary to give | 


them, in the estimation of the uninformed, the sem- 
blance of triumph. Every intelligent man here 
knows their appearance of victory was obtained, 
if at all, at the expense of truth. This point the 
gentleman from Indiana did not venture upon. In 
his moderate endowments he yet has the good 
sense to know that chronology is beyond his depth. 
My colleague [Mr. Featuerston] had the temer- 
ity to attack my statement of the return of Santa 
Anna and his suite—said that no one had ever 


heard of the return of any but Santa Anna himself, | 


and that I, out of this individual, manufactured 
forty—then quoted Falstaff’s story of the men in 
buckram. This could have had but one meaning, 


and that was indirectly an wee of falsehood, | 


The young gentleman may be too young to ob- 
serve passing events, but then he must be extreme- 
ly young not to have learned that Almonte, and 
many others I might name, was of Santa Anna’s 
suite, on his return under the pass ordered to be 
granted to him by our President. This he must 
have known, because the nine-years old boys in 
his district knew it, and yet he can turn up his head 
here, and unblushingly declare there was but one, 
and that was Santa Anna. 


staff, ‘*Good Lord, how this world is given to 
lying !”? 

Here Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, arose, 
and said he would inform his colleague [Mr. Tomp- 


KINS] that his colleague [Mr. Featuerston] was | 


confined to his bed of scarlet fever. 


Mr. TOMPKINS said, it is the first I have heard 
I sincerely regret the misfortune of my col- | 
league; I hope he will be speedily restored to | 


of it. 


health. In his absence and illness I will spare him 


the notice I had intended to take of him; but when ‘| 


he shall have recovered his health, and be eta 
perhaps some future fit occasion may enable me to 
say what I would like now to say, but which, on 


account of his illness, I will forbear, for I am the | 


last of mankind to make rugged the pillow of afflic- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMPSON again rose, and said he did 
not wish to withdraw his colleague, who was ab- 
sent and sick, from any notice the gentleman [Mr. 
Tompkins] might deem it necessary to bestow upon 
him. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. No, but my sense of pro- 
priety, on being informed that he is sick, forbids a 
further notice that he might think unkind, and 
your frequent interruptions may withdraw from 
me many of the few moments left for me for my 
remarks. 

I will, therefore, Mr. Speaker, turn to a much 


| more disagreeable thing, the gentleman from In- 


diana, [Mr. Hentey.] I beg his pardon—the 


term gentleman is perhaps offensive to him. In his || 


remarks he has instructed me on this point; for 
after saying the gentleman from Mississippi, he 
recalled it, and said the member from Mississippi. 
Well, Lam content. It isa term of more definite 
distinction than ** the gentleman;”’ for we all know 
that many of the most accomplished gentlemen 
never become members of this House, while with 
mortification and regret, we are compelled to admit 


that every member is nota gentleman, (pointing | 
'at Mr. Henxey.) He, too, launched into Shak- 


speare, and both edified and amused us with his 


pronunciation of the name of the Venitian Sen- 


ator, whilst he vindicated his own scholastic taste || 
To demonstrate | 


in calling him ‘* Grat-ti-an-ni.”’ 


the constitutional and democratic orthodoxy of the 


President, in withholding from the Representatives | 


of the people all information as to his concealed 
exercise of the war power of the Government, he 
detained us long in detailing circumstances of the 
late canvass in the third Congressional district in 


Mississippi—circumstances which were not true, | 
he could not be supposed to know any- | 


of which 
thing, if true; a dirty work, to do which I suppose 
he was set on by some one else, who felt it was 
too low and mean to be done by himself. How- 
ever, when he thought balderdash of that sort 
necessary to illame the pathway of legislation, I 


ONAL 


Indeed, he may say, | 
with as much justice as his great prototype, Fal- | 


GLOBE. 





Ho. or Reps, 


| ventures of the kind in Indiana. If 1 am correct! 


| informed, he might have told us of a certain mem. 
| ber of Congress from Indiana, who, in 1844, ad- 
| dressing the voters of that State in favor of Polk 
and annexation, told them the Whigs were panic. 
makers; that they said annexation would brin 
war with Mexico; that it was false prophecy, an 
_ he would undertake, in the event of war, to take a 
fa of Indiana old women, with whom, armed 
only with broomsticks, he would drub Mexico into 
submission. Afterwards, when war actually came, 
when the Indiana regiments were at camp Whit- 
_comb, he might have told you of that same mem- 
_ ber of Congress writing to them, calling them the 
b’hoys, telling them how much he desired to be 
_among them, and to be one of them, and that he 
_ would, but for the pressing weight of his Congres- 
sional duties—saying, in the end, *‘ go on, b’hoys, 
/and don’t be surprised if I join you before you 
_reach the table lands of Mexico.” He might, 
perhaps, have told you, too, of that same member 
_of Congress, who, while canvassing again in 1846, 
for aseat on this floor, not having joined the regi- 
ments of his State before they reached the table 
lands of Mexico, nor afterwards, and while he 
was speaking, having a flag, constituted of acertain 
unmentionable article of an ‘* old woman’s’’ dress, 
_ thrust into his face, to remind him of his pledge to 
_ subdue Mexico with that regiment of old women. 
| He might, too, have related that, stung by this 
rebuke, he made the attempt straightway to raise 
| that regiment, and that there was not one old woman 
| to be found in all Indiana, so reckless of her repu- 
tation, as to enlist under his banner. I know not 
| if that member of Congress be the same Tom Hen- 
_ ley we have here now—I am informed and believe 
he is the same. But away with him. I beg the 
| pardon of the House for having occupied so much 
of their time on a thing so despicable. 1 came not 
here to pursue small game. It is not the jackall, 
but the lion, his master, | am after; for him my 
| piece is charged. It shall not even be levelled at 
any skunk, who may thrust his disgusting form, 
and still more disgusting odor, in my pathway. 
| By two of the gentlemen the term ‘‘dog-eared”’ 
| was objected to—taken in high dudgeon. They 
seem to forget that it is an inoffensive, common 
term, the signification of which is familiar to every 
schoolboy; that it merely signifies books with the 
leaves turned down at the corners. The term had 
nothing of offence in it to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bepincer,] for the reason, that he be- 
ing a gentleman, felt that it was no reflection on the 
ears of any of his relations. 
But, to the gentleman from Virginia. It seems 
that if I should escape the little mousing owls b 
' whom I had been hawked at, I must fall beneat 
| the fell swoop of the big eagle from Virginia, who, 
|| stooping from his favorite eyrie amid the peaks at 
|| Harper’s Ferry, came with sweeping pinions and 
| vengeful scream upon my devoted head. He has 
_ passed away. He fleshed not his beak. I saw no 
blood upon histalons. For aught I know, he rests 
content with his achievement; and I will not pause 
to inquire into the condition of his nest, to which 
he so beautifully and delicately alluded. It has 
often been said, that much more appears in the 
pamphlet reports of speeches made here, than was 
usually heard in them when delivered. That is 
sometimes called a fraud upon the public; but as 
speeches are not often made for theeffeet to be pro- 
duced here, and but few of them are listened to, it 
would be great economy in the science of legisla- 
tion, if most of them were merely published, and 
never spoken. Yet the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. B.,] in the pamphlet report of his speech, 
has done himself, not the public, great injustice. 
In it, as spoken, there was but one bright spot— 
one passage only, which sparkled with wit, that 
set the audiencg ina roar, and that he has sup- 
pressed; it was that string of mongrel, doggerel 
verse, which for twelve minutes he had detained us 
in the recital of; half bad English, and half worse 
‘| Latin, intermixed, in which Santa Ania, as a gen- 
eral and a soldier, was underrated and ridiculed. 
I am sorry he kept it out of his printed speech. 
| The insertion of it there might have proved to the 
world, what we know, that the gentleman possess- 
‘| es great industry, and considerable powers of mem- 
| ory; for he did not read, but recited by rote, that 
|| doggerel. Who, but a man of industry and mem- 


Santa Anna’s administration had succeeded Her- || wonder he did not give us a few chapters on ad- |! ory, would have committed so muc miserable 
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trash; and who, buta man of ambition and taste, | 
would have stood up in the American Congress, 
“the first assembly of gentlemen in the world,’’ | 
and recited it as part of his own speech? The re- 
flecting, perhaps, would say, such industry and 
memory applied to elevated studies, might secure 
to their possessor some respectability,as was said, 
in substance, of the skill of a coachman in the 
olden time. I have inquired into the authorship of 
that mongrel doggerel, and find it was the drunken 
improvisation of a student of one of the New Eng- 
land colleges, (1 regret to learn, Mr. Speaker, that 


'} 


| of the treasury to meet the current expenditure? 


| tent it might be expected to do so in future. 


such things are done in New England,) that one of || course charged the treasury, in one case, with all 


his chums took itdown in short-hand; when it was || 


read to the author in his * sober second thoughts” | 
of the next day, he denied the authorship; when 
his mind was forced to yield to testimony, he fell 
into a hypochondria for very shame; the prospects | 
of his usefulness vanished, and his friends keep 
watch over him, for fear he will fly to suicide to 
wipe out the disgrace of that production. Now, | 


if the gentleman had retained in the printed speech |) 
gem of the delivered one, and sent it to | 


the onl 
that ohepe young man, he would have done a 
enerous 4x | benevolent act; for the fact that an 
illustrious son of the ‘* Old Dominion’’ had embel- | 
lished his speech in Congress with that poetry, 
might have reconciled that youth to life, and have 
won him back to the pursuit of his high prospects 
and usefulness. I said it was the only part of the 
speech which created a laugh—a striking instance 
in which a great man was *‘ indebted to his mem- 
ory for his wit.”” It was employed, however, to 
ridicule the idea that the return of Santa Anna to 
Mexico had made the war more disastrous to our 
gallant troops. It was, and has been, the great 
blunder of the President, and his defenders and 
apologists, to underrate the abilities of Santa Anna. 
‘They even now mock at every allusion to his ener- 
, resources, and skill. In witness of these qual- 
ities, and the consequences of his return, I point 
them while they mock, to the bloody fields of Buena | 
Vista, Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Chapultepec, and | 
the King’s Mill, where he commanded. ‘To their | 
heartless mockery, let the ensanguined ghosts of | 
thousands upon thousands of their slaughtered | 
countrymen respond. While the gentleman from 
Virginia stands upon the green graves, and snuffs 
the stench of our buried heroes, and there finds 
heart so ne and mock, I will invite him to turn his 
ear to the full and melancholy chorus breaking 
from thousands of homes in our land—homes made 
desolate, and filled with destitution, by the effects 
of the war; and when he hears the orphan’s cry, 
the widow’s wail, the aged, bereaved parent’s 
groan, swelling on the breeze, these let him catch 


and cherish, as grateful tributes to his memorized 
wit, 








THE LOAN BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. S. PHELPS, 


OF VERMONT, 

In THE Senate or THE Unitep States, 
March 28, 1848, 

On the bill from the House to authorize a loan not 
to exceed sixteen millions of dollars, (in reply 
to Mr. AtHerTon.) 

Mr. PHELPS remarked, that, after what had 
fallen from the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, [Mr. ATHERTON,] he deemed it | 
proper to make a few remarks in support of the 
views which he had the honor some time since to 
submit to the Senate. In doing this, he did not 
deem it necessary to enter upon a general discus- 
sion of the finances of the country, but should 
confine himself to certain topics whuh had been 
alluded to by the honorable chairman. And, in the 
outset, he thought it necessary to make a prelimi- 
nary observation, which snight explain the appa- 
rent inconsistency in the several calculations which 
had been presented to the Senate. 

There are three aspects (said Mr. P.) in which 
this subject of the finances may be regarded—three 
different propositions to be answered—three differ- 
ent results to be ascertained. One inquiry is, How 
do our expenditures compare with our income? | 
Secondly, another is, What is the condition of the | 
treasury with reference to its obligations and re- 





1 


| 
| 


} 
i 
| 


| submit some weeks since, I presented certain cal- 
‘culations to show, first, how far the treasury had 
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sources? And thirdly, Whatare the available means 


In the attempt to answer these questions, various 
calculations are made, apparently inconsistent and | 
conflicting, and not unfrequently confusion and 
embarrassment is thrown upon the discussion of 
the subject. 

Thus, in the views which I had the honor to 


already run in arrear, and secondly, to what ex- 


I of 


the debt contracted by way of loan, either upon 
stocks or by the issue of treasury notes; and in the 
other, with the subsisting and unexecuted authori- 
ty to borrow, which might be necessary to be exe- 
cuted. The honorable chairman, whose remarks 
were directed to this bill now under consideration, | 
would of course make his calculations with a view | 
to the inquiry, what further authority to borrow is 
necessary, and with a view to the available means | 
of the treasury to meet the current expenditure. 
He therefore places the unexecuted and available | 


| authority to negotiate loans, or issue treasury notes, | 


to the credit of the treasury. It is not strange that 


| in the result thus produced there should be a wide | 


difference. 
Something has been said of the effect of the issu- | 
ing of treasury notes, their redemption by way of 


| receipt at the custom-house or for other public dues, 


| 


1 





|| of our national debt, and what will it be, assuming 


| 





| 


| 


] 


and their subsequent reissue, and of the mode in | 
which the account should be kept. There is no 
difficulty on this subject, if the purpose of our cal- | 
culation is kept in view. The issue of a treasury 
note, or the authority to issue, increases the avail- 
able means of the treasury, but it at the same time 
adds the same amount to its debt. If the same 
note be received at the custom-house, it diminishes 
the available means of the treasury, by absorbing 
so much of the revenue. But the condition of the | 
treasury is not changed; for while the revenue is 
diminished, the debt is reduced to the same amount. | 
If, however, there be an authority to reissue the 
note, then the available means are not affected, be- 
cause precisely to the same extent that the income | 
is absorbed the authority to borrow is increased; 
but the reissue charges a new debt upon the treas- 
ury to be a burden upon its future resources. 
Among the topics which have been the subject of 
debate, is the inquiry, what is the present amount 


that the Mexican war is virtually ended? This 
subject was discussed to some extent yesterday by | 
the honorable Senator from Connecticut and the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. I beg || 
leave to say, in the outset, that this is a matter not || 
susceptible of being precisely ascertained. The || 
amount of our public debt is uncertain. We can | 
only approximate to it. We may indeed ascertain | 
satisfactorily its minimum, but its maximum must || 
be determined hereafter. 

I have, sir, madé some calculations on the sub- 
ject, to which I ask the attention of the Senate, 
while I present them as concisely as may be in my 
power. 

I have taken two modes of ascertaining the 
amount. The first is as follows, viz: 





Balance in the treasury on the Ist July, 1846.. $9,126,439 | | 
Avails of treasury notes and Joans for the year 
1845-7, as per Secretary’s report............ 25,679,199 
Avails of same for year 1847-8..,.........000- 6,915,078 | | 
Loans available for the same year which au- 1} 
thority is already or will be exhausted...... 6,285,294 | 
Loans authorized by the present bill.......... 16,000,000 || 
Deficiency in the Secretary’s estimate of means 

as explained by the chairman of the commit- 1] 
tee, and which I shall explain hereafter...... 1,500,000 | | 
Public debt contracted betore the war, as per 1] 
Secretary’s report........ Pe peccesepesiovece » 16,476,010 || 
Add for the Mexican treaty.............5000. 20,000,000 | | 
And the Secretary’s estimate of deficiency for 1 
the coming year........ 0 Obese vewesSueces 20,000,000 
121,982,020 | 
Deduct balance in the treasury, July 1, 1846... 9,126,439 || 
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The balance in the treasury on the Ist July, || 
1846; the amount borrowed, directly or indirectly, || 
through the issue of treasury notes, for the two | 
years, as well as the unexecuted authority to bor- | 
row, which is expected and intended to be exe- || 
cuted if it be not already; and the old debt con- || 
tracted prior to the Ist July, 1846, areall taken from || 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and of | 


| Satisfactory. 
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course are not open to cavil. The loan authorized 
} 


_ by this bill is added, of course. 1 also add twenty 


millions as the price of a peace with Mexico, upon 
the supposition that the prosecution of our claims 
for indemnity against Mexico will resuJt in an 


expenditure of that sum, under color of a purchase 


of territory, and twenty millions more as the Sec- 
retary’s estimate of deficiency of revenue for the 
coming year, considering the expenditure as vir- 
tually entailed upon us, and that amount of debt, 
although prospective, yet unavoidable. The re- 
maining item of $1,500,000 will be explained here- 
after. 

A deduction from this sum of $112,855,581, 
should, however, be made for avails of treasury 
notes, which may have been received for public 
dues and reissued, and which, of course, may be 
included twice in the item of * avails of loans and 
treasury notes;’’ that is to say, they may have been 
issued in 1846-7, and the avails included in the 
item for that year, and, after being redeemed by 
being received for public dues, issued agaia in the 
succeeding year. Sull, they would constitute a 
debt only to the amount reissued. Supposing the 
Secretary not to have transcended the authority 
conferred upon him, the amount of loans embraced 
in these items could not exceed the sum authorized, 
to wit: $33,000,000. As, however, it is apparent 
that he contemplates the execution of that authority 
to its fullest extent, and as this loan of $16,000,000 
is in aid only of that authority, it will be correct to 
set down the avails of loans and treasury notes for 
the two years at $33,000,000. The several sums 
included in the above statement under that head 
amount to $38,879,571. Deducting the excess, 
which is $5,879,571, from the above result of 
$112,855,581, and we have, as a corrected result, 
the sum of $106,976,010, or, in round numbers, 
one hundred and seven millions of dollars as the 
amount of debt already virtually contracted. 

The second calculation is, perhaps, the most 
It is this: 


The Secretary of the Treasury reports the public debt, as it 





existed on the Ist December, 1847, at........ $45,059,659 
The authority to borrow, unexecuted at that 
GRO hes eves sc cestebsentcecsacvcusesssatees 4,202,828 
As this authority, if not already executed, will 
be, (the authority given by this bill being re- 
garded as auxiliary,) | include it as a portion 
of the publie debt. 
The toan authorized by this bill, which is con- 
sidered ov ali hands as in addition to the last 
Mentioned SUM, 18... s06csecvcccecceccs cope 16,000,000 
The sui of $1,500,000 is an over-estimate by 
the Secretary of the cash in the treasury, as 
explained by the chairman of the committee 1,500,000 
Add tor the Slekican WOMP ewe vevcccsscctecse 20,000,000 
Deficiency for the coming year, as estimated by 
Cae BOCTOtAEF ce 00.0 cverec cacevese.cobs caseds 20,090,000 
The result is a debt of............ ss... #107.362,487 





The item of $1,500,000 in the above statement 


arises in this way. That amount of treasury notes 


had been received for public dues. The Secretary 
credits the treasury for the whole amount received, 
as shown by the returns, as cash. As the above 
amount was in treasury notes, that sum should 
have been entered on the books of the treasury 
as a payment on account of the public debt. 
The balance would have shown the true amount 
of cash received. But the proper entry not having 
been made, the treasury notes thus received are 
included in the estimate of cash in the treasury. 
The result is an over-estimate of the means of the 
treasury, and a deficiency not yet provided for, of 


one million and a half. The notes may be issued 


again; but if so, they will constitute a new debt to 
that amount. 

If there be any item in the above statement which 
is subject to cavil, it is the last, to wit: the esti- 
mated deficiency for the coming year. Should the 
Mexican war be terminated, the expenditure for 
the coming year would doubtless be diminished; 
to what extent, it is impossible now to determine. 
But with a proper deduction under this head, the 
above statement exhibits the minimum of the pub- 
lic debt. It may be more; it cannot be less. 

Let it be remembered, that this statement in- 
cludes only the ascertained and liquidated debt. 


It is the amount which has assumed the technical 
form of public debt, in the shape of stocks and 
treasury notes, already contracted and authorized 
to be contracted, added to a specific obligation 
» and a 

retary 


a to be incurred by the count 
further deficiency, as estimated by the 
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of the Treasury, to be provided for by future loans, 
So far, then, as this statement goes, it covers an 
admitted debt—a debt to be provided for by a 
resort to the credit of the Government. 

Whether this amount, to which it is now ascer- 
tained the credit of the Government has been and 
must hereafter be pledged, will cover all its liabil- 
ities, is a very different and a very serious ques- 
tion. 

Who can tell the amount of floating, unliqui- 
dated, unascertuined, and, as yet, unknown debt, 
which is yet to be provided for? Who can tell 
the amount to be added, when we come to close 
up our aceeunts, and allow all the miscellaneous 
claims growing out of the war, which at this time 
can neither be enumerated nor described? We 
certainly have no assurance that this sum of one 
hundred and seven millions, thus raised and to be 
raised on the eredit of the Government, will meet 
all the wants of the treasury. 

We have passed a bill raising ten additional 
regiments of regular troops, and not a cent of the 
expenditure thus to be incurred is embraced in the 
estimates, or included in the above calculations. 
Upon the heels of that bill is another, authorizing 
n levy of twenty thousand volunteers. Will not 
these troops, if raised, be a wax upon the treasury 
for the coming year? Are these troops to be raised 
and disbanded between this and the 30th June 
next? Certainly not. They must and will add, 
not only to the expenditure of the current year, but 
to that of the next year also. 

But this is not all. To say nothing of the fact 
that the estimates for the coming year are, like all 
previous estimates, doubtless underrated, there are 
avreat variety of claims upon the treasury not esti- 
mated for at all. The land bounties which, iv our 
generosity, we have provided to be commuted, at 
the option of the soldier, ‘‘for money,’’—the pen- 
sions to the soldiers of this war are not included. 
Now, besides the various miscellaneous claims 
growing outofthe Mexican war, and yourextensive 
military o.erations in a foreign country, you haye 
a Lill before you recognizing claims in California 
toa large amount, and containing an appropriation 
of $750,000. There are also the operations of the 
Quartermaster’s and Subsistence departments— 
claims growing out of contracts, for private prop- 
erty destroyed, or taken for public use, &c., which 
cannot be enumerated. The Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Nives] estimated this floating debt, 
growing out of your military operations, at five 
millions of dollars. I think the estimate low. At 
all events, | believe the Senator to be on the safe 
side in this particular. 

Sir, I found upon my desk recently a report 
upon the claim of an individual who had served 
in this Mexican war, recommending to Congress 
to indemnify him for his ** goods and chattels’ lost. 
In the inventory of property thus to be paid for, L 
found * winter and summer clothing;”’ cotton shirts 
I suppose, old boots and shoes for aught I know, 
camp furniture; &c. &c. If, sir, we are going to 
the extent of paying forall the old boots and shoes 
and cotton shirts lost in this campaign, we shall 
add no inconsiderable sum to the amount of these 
miscellaneous claims. Then, too, there are claims 
for horses lost. Having had much to do with 
claims for horses lost in our Indian wars, from the 
time of taking my seat on this floor to the pres- 
ent, | can safely pronounce these campaigns the 
best market for horses in the world. When we 
come to estimate all these claims, with that degree 
of liberality towards the claimants which seems 
now to be contemplated, I think it will be found 
that they constitute no small addition to the amount 
of public debt growing out of this war. Besides, 
the sum of one million must be added to the ex- 
penditure of the coming year for the interest of 
this loan which we are now considering. 


Now, sir, with all these additions to the Secre- | 


tary’s estimate of expenditure, which tend to swell 
his estimated deficiency for the coming year, how 
much can we safely deduct from that deficiency? 
A saving will be made to some extent by the ter- 
mination of the war; but will it exceed the amount 
thus to be added? I think not. If we add five 
millions for floating debt, as estimated by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and one million for interest 
on this loan, it will carry the estimated deficiency 
for the coming year up to twenty-six millions of 
dollars. It will require a very serious reduction 
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| i ; 
of your military establishment to reduce that defi- 
Sir, if the Government | 


ciency below twenty. 
could find the capitalist, who would assume the 
public debt for one hundred millions of dollars, in 
my judgment it would do well to close with such 
a proposition, and accept the offer. In my judg- 
ment, the public debt will be found materially to 
transcend that sum. 

I have added nothing for interest on the public 
debt reported by the Secretary. But if we add to 
the debt, as ascertained on the Ist December last, 
($45,659,659,) the then unexecuted authority to 
borrow, ($4,202,828,) we have an amount of soot 
fifty millions ($49,862,487) upon which interest in 
some form is accruing. The Secretary, in his es- 
timate of expenditure for the coming year, includes, 
for the redemption of treasury notes and the inter- 
est on the public debt, the sum of 2,453,402 dol- 
lars. 
tinguish the principal of the debt I know not; but 


the whole sum falls short of the interest on fifty | 


millions by more than half a million. If any con- 
siderable portion is to be applied to the principal 
debt, the deficiency on account of interest will be 
increased. 

I come now, sir, to what the honorable chair- 
man is pleased to call the mistakes of the Senator 
from Vermont, in the estimates which I had the 
honor to submit some weeks since. 

Sir, if I have made mistakes, I have erred in 
very honorable company. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has found it necessary, in more than one 


What portion of that sum is intended to ex- | 





instance, to advise us of errors in his official re- | 


ports. If it should turn out that my errors have 
proceeded from the inaccuracy of the data furnish- 


ed by the honorable Secretary, it will be in due | 
season to correct my mistakes when he has cor- | 


rected his, I can have no objection to correcting 
any error which may have occurred; but in doing 
so, | choose to correct errors on all sides. After 


having been enveloped for some time past in the | 


mists and fogs of Newfoundland, if the moment has 


arrived when new observations can be taken, and | 


our latitude and longitude truly ascertained, I cer- 
tainly am as ready as the Secretary, or anybody 
else, to correct our reckoning. 


The first mistake attributed to me is said to con- | 


sist in this: the Secretary of the Treasury, at the | 


commencement of this session, furnishe 
an estimate of deficiencies of appropriations for the 


current year, amounting to a little more than ten | 


millions of dollars. 1 became satisfied, after the 


best investigation that I could make, that this de- | 


ficiency of ten millions was not included in the 
general estimate of expenditure for the year. I, 
therefore, in the calculations submitted by me, 
added it to the estimated expenditure. It is said 
that I was mistaken in this. Be it so. 
disposed to contest the point with the honorable 
chairman or the Secretary, but prefer to take the 
Secretary ’s own data, and proceed at once to a cor- 
rection of the calculations. 

How, then, does this matter stand? My first 
statement was intended to show to what amount 
the treasury had and would run in arrear during 
the two fiscal years, from July 1, 1846, to June 30, 
1848. To ascertain this, 1 added together the 
balance in the treasury on the Ist July, 1846, the 
amount borrowed during the two years, and the 
estimated deficiency in the treasury on the 30th 


$56,820,046. 


us with | 
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| result was right. To correct the error, it was only 


necessary to transfer that amount from one item 
in the column of addition to another, which would 
not vary the sum total. 

But after my calculation was made, I was in- 
formed that an error had been discovered at the 
department, and that the deficiency was about 
seven millions less than the amount as given in 
the annual report. Not knowing at the time in 


| What the error consisted, and having neither the 


| time nor the means for ascertaining it before the 


delivery of my speech, I deducted that sum from 
my previous result. This was clearly erroneous, 
as I discovered as soon as I became advised of 
the precise character of the Secretary’s mistake. 
As the sum had been erroneously included in one 
item, and erroneously omitted in another, the de- 
duction of it from my result balanced the first error, 
hut did not supply the latter. On the present occa- 
sion, therefore, [ add the seven millions to the 
result; or, if we set off the seven millions mistake 
on one side to the ten on the other, it leaves three 
millions only to be deducted from my estimate of 
the amount to which the treasury had run in ar- 
rear. 

But we have not yet done with mistakes. The 
Secretary sent us, at the commencement of the 
session, an estimate of deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the current year, to the amount of ten 
millions. He has since discovered that the de- 


| ficiency is fourteen millions. This additional sum 
/of four millions, it must be admitted, is not in- 


tures for the year. 


cluded in the Secretary’s estimate of the expendi- 
If, then, the expenditure is 
greater by four millions than estimated by him, 
that sum should be added to his estimated defi- 
ciency, and should be added also to my former 
estimate. 

The result, then, of these corrections is, that 
seven millions is to be added for one mistake of 
the Secretary, and four for another, making in all 
eleven millions, while ten millions only is to be 
deducted. In other words, when the Secretary 


-comes to correct his data, and I my calculations 


I am not | 


| 


based upon them, it is found that my estimate, 
submitted in January last, instead of being ten 
millions too large, is one million too small. 

The honorable chairman talks of errors—of mis- 
takes. Sir, if errors have occurred, or mistakes 
been committed, I can have no objection to correct- 
ing them. I can feel no sensitiveness about the 
commission of errors growing out of the inaccu- 
racy of the data with which I am furnished. The 
Committee on Finance have in many particulars 
been groping in the.dark, and what is worse, the 
department itself seems not to understand the con- 
dition of the finances. Correction after correction 
is made imthe annual report. First seven millions 
is found in the treasury, which had been overlook- 


ed; then the estimate of deficiencies is found to be 
| four millions short; and lastly, the receipts for the 
_ year are overrated to the extent of a million and a 


half, because that amount, which is reported as 


' cash, was received in treasury notes, and the proper 


ted to be made. 


ficiencies—$10,061,844, making in all the sum of | 


$66,881,890. 


To correct the mistake, the ten | 


millions and a fraction should be stricken out. | 
In other words, my estimate was so much too || 


large. 
corrected. In his annual report, the Secretary had 
omitted to enter, among the receipts of the year, 
the sum of about seven millions, ($6,915,078, ) 
which have been received during the year, as avails 
The amount bor- 
rowed, as stated by me, was therefore too small 
by that sum. At the same time, as a necessary 


at the close of the year, was seven millions too 
large. Here, then, were two mistakes in the data 


furnished by the Secretary. Sull, the error did | 


But there are errors on the other side to be | 


not affect the result of my calculation; for, as one | 


June, 1848. These sums gave an aggregate of | 
To this I added the estimate of de- | 


entry of the redemption of these notes was omit- 
Sir, | trust the department will 


continue to correct its errors as readily as | cor- 


rect those into which | am betrayed by its inaccu- 
racies, 

The honorable chairman, however, insists, that 
in charging the four millions of deficiency in the 
above calculation, | confound deficiency of means 
with deficiency of appropriation. Sir, I believe I 
understand the difference between the receipt of 
revenue into the treasury, the available means of 
the treasury, and the appropriation of that revenue 
when realized to the various objects of expenditure. 
But I will endeavor to show the Senator that there 
is no confusion here. The object of my estimate 
was, by a comparison of our expenditure with our 
income, to ascertain how far the treasury has fallen 
in debt. I took the Secretary’s estimate of defi- 


ciency, and added to it certain sums for what I 
| considered was an underrating of our expenditure, 
consequence of the omission of seven millions of | 
means, the Secretary’s estimate of the deficiency, | 


and certain other sums for over-estimate of reve- 
nue. Now, sir, how did the Secretary ascertain 
the expenditure for the year? I will tell you. For- 
tunately, thedepartment, in its anxiety to expose my 
mistake in relation to the ten millions, has furnished 
the committee with the details of the estimate. ‘That 


item in the column of addition was seven millions || estimate (the estimate of expenditure for the year) 
|| too snail, and another too large by that sum, the || was made in thie way: First, the actual expendi- 
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ture for the first quarter was charged; then the 
estimate for the remaining three quarters was put 
down at the amount of the unexpended balance of 
appropriations for the year ; then was added the 
amount of additional appropriations asked by the 
Secretary, (the estimate of deficiencies amounting 
to ten millions,) and the amount of these was given 
as the estimate of expenditure for the year. Now, 
sir, is it not apparent, that this is no more nor less 
than taking the appropriations already made, with 
the appropriations asked for to supply deficiencies, 
as the amount of expenditure for the year? If the 


appropriations are taken by the Secretary as deter- | 
mining the amount of expenditure, are not appro- |. 


priation and expenditure synonymous? And when 
the Secretary tells us that the appropriations of 
the last session, with the addition of the ten mil- 
lions asked at the commencement of this session, 


cover his whole estimate of expenditure, and after- | 
wards tells us that four millions are still necessary 


to be appropriated, are we not to understand that 
four millions are to be added to his estimate of ex- 
penditure? Sir, the Secretary has made expendi- 
ture synonymous with appropriation, by gradua- 
ting one to the other. He has taken the appro- 
priation as indicating the amount of expenditure, 
adding from time to time such further appropria- 
tions as he finds necessary. Upon this principle, 
he added to his estimate of expenditure the ten mil- 
lions of additional appropriation, which he asked 
for at the commencement of the session; and if he 
now asks fourteen millions instead of ten, will he 
not add the four millions? 

The honorable chairman tells us, however, that 
I confound deficiency of means with deficiency of 
appropriation, in relation to this four millions. 
Why, sir, this four millions is not reported to us 
as a deficiency of means, but as an additional expendi- 
ture. If it were otherwise, is not the Senator 
aware, that in comparing income with expenditure, 
deficiency of means is equivalent to excess of ex- 
penditure?—that it is perfectly immaterial whether 
you subtract from the one or add to the other? 
W here, then, is the confusion on this subject? The 
Secretary estimated the expenditure at precisely 
the amount of appropriations, including the ten 
millions; he now asks for four millions more; and 
why? Simply because the expenditure is four mil- 
lions more than he estimated. ‘The honorable 
chairman tells us that this four millions is wanted 
in the Pay department; and that this sum was not 


included in the previous estimates, because the | 
Paymaster General had not the means of making the | 
estimate. Very well. It is, then, an additional ex- | 
penditure, for which a further appropriation is | 
asked, and which will increase the deficiency in | 


the treasury. Is it not, then, to be added to that 
deficiency? What, then, does the Senator mean, 
when he speaks of this as a deficiency of means ? 


and when he talks of confounding appropriation | 
Is he not aware that the es- | 
timate of expenditure is precisely the amount of | 


with expenditure? 


appropriation ? 


My next estimate was made for the future, and | 
was designed to show whatamount of money would | 
be necessary to be raised upon the credit of the | 


Government if the war continued. This also in- 
volved a comparison of income and expenditure. 
In this estimate, I added to the Secretary’s esti- 
mate of expenditure the sum of seven millions only, 
on account of the ten millions of deficiencies. This, 
it seems, was erroneous, the ten millions being in- 
cluded in that estimate. But is there no set-off to 
this? In the first place, there is the million and a 


half of over-estimate of the funds in the treasury, | 


which the honorable chairman admits to be an 
error. This is, indeed, deficiency of means; but is 
not deficiency of means equivalent in this calcula- 
tion to excess of expenditure? 


the estimated deficiency in the treasury be greater? 
The Senator very gravely admits that the million 
and a half isa fair set-off to my mistake. But what 
will he do with the four millions of additional ex- 
penditure? 1 have shown already that this sum 
should be added to the estimate of deficiency in 
the treasury. 

If this subject requires further elucidation, let 
me present it in another form. 
to ascertain the deficiency in the treasury. The 
Secretary tells us, it wil! be on the 30th June, 1849, 
thirty-aix millions of dollars. I take that sum as 
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And if the Secre- | 
tary’s means are less than the estimates, will not | 


My object was, | 
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the basisof my calculation. The Secretary arrived 
atit by subtracting his means from his expendi- 
ture. He afterward discovers that his expenditure 
is four millions larger than he estimated; and the 
honorable chairman discovers that his means are 
one and a half million less. Will not these sums 
increase the deficiency? and should they not be 
added to the thirty-six millions? I also use the 
terms appropriations and expenditure as synony- 
mous. The reason is already given. The Secre- 
tary takes the appropriation as the estimated amount 
ofexpenditure. If these additional appropriations 
are made, they are to be added to the estimate of 
expenditure. Here, then, are five millions and a 
half to be added—four for under-estimate of ex- 
penditure, and one and a half for over-estimate of 
means. If, then, we deduct from my former 
result (which was sixty-eight millions) the seven 
millions erroneously charged by me, and add the 
five millions and a half, that result will be reduced 
one and a half million, or from sixty-eight millions 
to sixty-six millions and a half. The balance 
against me in this correction is one million and a 
half. Let that balance stand. I desire a short 
' eredit; and if I take as much time to dispose of it 

as the honorable chairman took before he replied 

tomy remarks made in January last, (two months, ) 
| I may, before the time elapses, possibly be fur- 
| nished with a set-off to that, in the shape of some 

new-discovered error, or some item of expendi- 
| ture not included in the estimates. 

Sir, the honorable Senator seems to think that I 
do the Secretary injustice in setting down the four 
millions as a salstohe: and he finds an excuse for 
| the Secretary in the circumstance that the Pay- 
/ master General had not the means of making the 
estimate at an earlier period. If this be so, the 
| Secretary. must have known that his estimates 

were not complete; and if he furnished an estimate 
| of expenditure which purports to cover the entire 


which might amount, as the result proves, to four 
millions, was omitted; makes this estimate the 
basis of his financial calculation, and leaves Con- 
| gress and the committees, without explanation, to 
| do the same, it savors of something worse than 
mistake. 1 will not call it imposition; but I will 


the country. 

There is another subject upon which I have a 
few words to say. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his annual report, saw fit, with a view doubtless 
to commend the operation of the tariff of 1846, 
to abandon the usual mode of exhibiting the in- 
come or revenue by the fiscal year from July 1] 
to June 30, and to present to us the income under 
the new tariff for the year beginning December 1, 
1846, when that tariff went into operation, to De- 
cember 1, 1847. 1 remarked, on a former occasion, 
that this mode of calculation was deceptive, and 
that the true and safe rule was, to retain the ar- 
rangement of the fiscal year. 
five months of the year ending June 30, 1847, were 


that of 1846. 


| 
I 
| 


| lished about the same time, was, to ae the 
| receipts at the custom-house until after the Ist of 


duties went into operation. 

|| verted totheextraordinary falling off of the revenue 
|| between the passage of those acts and the Ist De- 
| cember, 1846. The decrease was at the rate of 


i} 
| 
| 

| 

\| 
| 


| duties after the Ist December, 1846. The honor- 


able chairman represents me as attributing the re- 


a parade of statements derived from the ware- 
| houses, showing, that during this period the amount 
| of goods deposited in the warehouse did not in- 
| crease. Well, sir, what dees this prove? Simply 
that the importations were suspended. 
| utterly unimportant to m 
i importation was suspend 
| 

} 

| 


purpose whether the 


ported were deposited in the warehouse to await 
the taking-effect of the new tariff. Certain it is, 


} 
} 
} 
| 
' 


|| us that the goods, instead of being imported and 


|| deposited in the warehouse, were not imported at 
| all. Be it so. How is the fact important? If 


under the tariff of 1842, and seven months under | 
But I remarked, that the combined || 


expenditure, knowing that an important item, , 


say, that it puts a false aspect upon the finances of | 


I was aware that | 


operation of the new tariff, which was passed in | 
| July, and the warehouse system, which was estab- 


'| December, 1846, when the new tariff reducing the | 
In proof of this, I ad- | 


| one million two hundred thousand dollars per || 
month. And thus I accounted for the increase of | 


sult to the warehouse system alone; and he makes | 


It was | 


or the goods being im- | 


it 
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imported, and not warehoused, the duties must 
have been paid. I attributed the effect to the 
combined operation of the two measures; and 
whether those engaged in the business of tmport- 
ing took one course or the other to defer the pay- 
ment of duties until the reduced duties took effect, 
was altogether immaterial to my argument. ‘The 
fact still remains, that the payment of duties or 
the importations being suspended until after the Ist 
of December, the receipts for the period immediate- 
ly following that date were unusually large, aa 
they were the accumulation of the revenue of the 
early part of that fiscal year. 

The great error, however, which the Senator 
attributes to me, and the one upon which he dwells 
with great emphasis, and, apparently, peculiar sat- 
isfaction, is, that 1 underrated the receipts from 
customs for the current year. 

In my estimate made in January last, [ put down 
the revenue from that source at twenty-four mil- 
lions. Sir, | arrogate to myself no gift of prophecy. 
I made the calculations upon considerations satis- 
factory to myself, and such as | trusted would be 
satisfactory to others. Whether they were satis- 
factory to the honorable chairman, | know not: 
certain it is, he did not then see fit to discuss them 
or to question their accuracy. He chose the safer 
and more prudent course of awaiting the result— 
well knowing that if my estimate was sustained, 
he was at liberty to be silent; and if not, he could 
come to the contest armed with the facts. ‘The 
Senator seems disinclined to assume the occupation 
ofa ee pe he was certainly at liberty to decline 
it. But itis indispensable that some one should 
undertake the office of estimating for the future; 
and if the Senator considers the employment too 
‘“*dangerous’’ for him to engage in, he certainly 
should not censure those who happen to fail in their 
predictions. But, sir, the question was not, at the 
time I submitted my estimates, what had been, but 
what could be, relied on for the future. 1 stated 
the sum upon which I thought we could rely with 
confidence, considering the prospect before us. | 
intended to go upon the safe side. [f the amount, 
in the end, should exceed my estimates, | consider 
it no impeachment of my honor or my discern- 
ment. 

But the Senator thinks that the result, at the close 
of the year, will falsify my predictions, Sir, [deny 
the possibility of such a result. My estimates were 
founded on the assumption that the Mexican war 
was to continue. I reduced the estimate upon the 
very ground that the effect of the war was to 
embarrass the country—to press upon the money 
market—to derange and curtail the currency, and 
repress the activity of commercial operations. I de- 
clared, at the time, that if the war should be ended, 
the commerce and the finances of the country would 
revive. What is now the condition of things? The 
| whole country is satisfied that the war is at an end, 
Nothing, in my judgment, would more astound the 
country, than to learn that the war is to be revived. 
The apprehensions of the commercial community 
are removed; the pressure is removed; the pros- 
| pect for the future is changed. The money market 

and the currency are relieved from the effect pro- 
| duced by the prospect of enormous loans demanded 
| by the Government, from year to year, for an 
| indefinite period, and the drain of specie for the 
like indefinite period, to be expended in a foreign 
country. 

Sir, the state of things, upon the supposed con- 
tinuance of which my calculations were made, has 
passed away, and that state of things succeeded 
| which I predicted would remove the evil and re- 

store prosperity. Let me refer to the printed copy 
of my speech, as delivered on the 27th January 
last. You will find there, after I had described 
the financial difficulties of the country, this ex- 
| pression: “ These evils are only to be removed by 
‘ removing the cause which produced them. Put 
| *an end to this war, and let the finances and the 
| *eountry revive by force of its elastic energies, 
‘under the sunshine of peace.’’ Sir, this war is 
virtually ended: this change has not only taker 
_ place, but it has taken place while nearly one-half 
_of the fiscal year remains unexpired. Hardly 


| had my views been expressed, before the treaty 
that the revenue fell off. The Senator now tells 


was announced, Suppose, then, that commerce 
should be more ac.ive, and the finances in a more 
rosperous condition: am I to be taunted with the 


supposed falsifieation of my prediction? No, sir: 
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if the revenue for the year should transcend my 
estimate, it would be, under the change of circum- 
stances, perfectly consistent with the views | have 
heretofore expressed. 

Sir, the estimates which I submitted on a former 
occasion were based upon the usual laws of trade— 
the wants of the country, the demand for foreign 
goods, the stock on hand, the ability of the coun- 
try to pay for them, and the falling off of our ex- 
portations, All these considerations, together with 
the stringency in the money market, indicated a 
falling off of importation and of revenue. There 
was, | admit, one consideration which I did not 
take into the account, which has interfered with 
the usual operation of the laws of trade, and doubt- 
less tended to keep up the importations and the 
revenue for a longer period than could otherwise 
be expected. The commercial distress in England, 
the individual embarrassments, and the bankrupt- 
cies which have taken place in that country, have 
flooded us with their fabrics, which are poured 
into this country to be sold at any sacrifice. New 
York is the sink into which all the surplus and 
refuse fabrics of Europe are thrown. They are 
rent there, not because they are demanded to meet 
the wants of the country, but because they must 
be disposed of to meet the necessities of the foreign 
manufacturer. But this operation, from its very 
nature, must be temporary. 

Sir, in my judgment, there must be, in the end, 
a falling off in our importations, and of course in 
the revenue. I still retain the same general views 
which IL expressed on a former occasion. If I 
erred, it was in placing the decline of importations 
at too early a period, in consequence of not advert- 
ing to the consideration that commercial embar- 
rassment in England is sure to flood this country 
with her fabrics, in defiance of the usual laws of 
trade. Our foreign commerce has been stimulated, 
and our importauions increased, by the extraordi- 
nary demand for our productions. A state of un- 
usual and unnatural activity in the commercial 
world must necessarily be followed by a corre- 
sponding decline, as certainly as the flood tide of 
the ocean is succeeded by the ebb. 

Sir, while reflecting upon this subject this morn- 
ing, in anticipation of addressing the Senate, a 
New York paper came to hand, containing an 
article from which I beg leave to read a few ex- 
tracts. Speaking of the dry-goods market, and 
the effect of recent information from Europe, the 
writer says: 

“ Foreran Dry-coops Market, March 24.—The steamer 
Cambria arrived last Saturday morning after we had gone to 
press; consequently, the highly exciung news brought by 
her was not included in our last report of this market. The 
receipt of this truly astonishing intelligence was perceptible 
among both our foreign importers and domestic commission 


men, and trade during Saturday and Monday was at a com- 
plete stand, 


“The excitement, however, wore off on Tuesday, and | 


buyers for the near home trade made their appearance. We 
eould aot perecive that French goods had advanced in price, 


although the opinion of many of our merchants was that | 


they would. 

** We do not look for any decided improvement in the de- 
mand for either foreign or domestic goods unti] next spring. 
At the present time, the large stocks on band not only crip- 
ple the country merchant in lis spring purchases, but are 
mostly fall goods, and of course will go very far to lessen 
his wants next fall. Under the existing state of our markets, 


we think it would be a most suicidal course to attempt to | 


import or send any goods tv our market except such as are 
saleable at all times; and shipments even of these should be 
deferred until the present excess has found vent, as every 
description of goods at the last price-current from Manches- 
ter would net @ loss at the ruling prices in our market. 
‘Ou Monday, there was a small sale of Belgian cloths at 
Messrs. Haggerty, Draper, & Jones’s auction-room, and upon 
which the importer chums to have suffered less loss than 
has been made at previous sales on higher priced cloths. 
Ou Thursday, auction sales of cloths were made at ruin- 
ously low prices; in fact, we have never seen them sell as 
low; but, as bad as it was, we do not think that purchasers 
could be tound for duplicates at the same price.” Fewer of 
our jobbers will give orders, we think, for the coming sea- 
son, preferring to wait and watch the course of events. 
Some have been a litte scorched last season, and have come 
to the conclusion that it is better to purchase their goods 
when they want them than toanticipate the demand. Ameri- 
ean manufacturers have at length opened their eyes to the 


fact that it is necessary for them to sell their goods accord- || 


ing to the market value, without reference to the cost, and, 
in many instances, during the next season, will give their 
orders to the commission man, and “ meet the market,” 
without regard to limits, providing there appears no reason- 
abie prospect of an immediate rise. This will prevent the 
accumulation of stocks, so destructive to success, and at 
the same time draw the lines of distinction still more 
plainly between the goods which can and which cannot be 
imported. 

«“ The recent arrivals from Cantoa have added largely to 
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the stock of Canton goods, and a full assortment can now 
be found in our market. 

* Our spring importations may now be said to be all here ; 
but few goods will arrive after this, except to sort up stocks, 
or such as are sent by the foreign manufacturer in search of 
a market. While we express the opinion, as heretofore 
given, that payments may be more backward, we do not 
think that the dry-goods interest was ever in a more truly 

, solvent condition.”’ 


If the market is thus glutted, how can we an- 
ticipate fresh importations from which the revenue 
of the last quarter is to be increased to the amount 
received in the former portion of the year? If the 
slightest reliance is to be placed upon this article, 
(and it comes from a very respectable source,) it 


admonishes us not to rely upon a continuance of | 


these large importations. 


. : . . | 
There is another consideration upon which I 


will notenlarge. It was presented by the Senator 


from Connecticut [Mr. Nives] the other day. It | 
is, that our exports have wonderfully fallen off. || 


The exportation of breadstuffs has been reduced 
almost to nothing, as stated by the Senator from 


Connecticut. The price of cotton has also greatly | 


declined. With this decline of our exports, how 
are we to continue our enormous importations? 
Sir, I do not wish to dwell upon this topic. It re- 
quires no elucidation—unless, indeed, it be neces- 
sary to combat the absurdity that national econo- 
my consists in increasing our foreign debt as a 
means of promoting our commercial prosperity. 
Our exportations must regulate our means, and our 
means should govern our importations. Sir, in my 


judgment, the honorable Secretary has no reason || 
to congratulate himself, nor has the country reason | 


to congratulate itself, on the present state of things. 


It may, indeed, augment the revenue for the time | 


being. But in the end no state of affairs—no pos- 


sible condition of our commerce can be worse than |. 


_ that created by the excessive importation of foreign 

goods, and the accumulation of a great foreign com- 
mercial debt. If there be anything that carries in 
| its train derangement of the currency and business 
of the country—prostration of its commerce and 
depreciation of property, private bankruptcy and 


' financial embarrassment—it is precisely such a 


state of our foreign trade. The revulsion of 1836 
was the result of this cause; and similar effects must 
always flow from the same cause. A revenue de- 
rived from such a state of commerce is not to be 
relied on as permanent. 


The present state of affairs on the continent of 


_ Europe is also eminently worthy of consideration in 


its bearing upon our financial and commercial pros- 


| perity. Ivents may unexpectedly occur, changing 
_ the whole aspect of our commercial affairs. The 


astounding revolutions there following each other, 
like the successive shocks of an earthquake, neces- 
sarily prostrate and annihilate the arrangements of 
the commercial world. Our commerce with France 


| is already (for the present, at least) extinct. It || 
will not revive until there is a promise of something | 


like stability in her Government, and an assurance 
| of security to property, and of safety in the indus- 
trial pursuits of life, Her manufacturing opera- 
tions have ceased, and the very aliment of her 
commerce is withdrawn. Should similar revul- 
sions reach England, production would, in a great 
measure, cease there, and a similar effect be pro- 
duced upon our commercial relations with her. 
Sir, my estimates were carried forward to the 
close of the coming fiscal year—to the 30th June, 
1849. They were made also upon the supposition 


| that the war would continue. That war has ceased, |! 


as the country hopes and believes, and we are at 
| peace, or soon shall be. This change in our con- 
| dition has had its effect upon the finances, and 
tended to sustain the estimates of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. But, sir, the results of another 

ear are yet to be ascertained. The Senator from 


' New Hampshire says that my estimates for the | 
| coming year are no better than those for the pres- || 
ent. ‘I'his is assuming a great deal. Many of the |! 
_ causes which tend to reduce the revenue are still | 
operating, and those which have deferred the pe- | 
| riod of decline, tend ultimately to render that de- 
New causes have sp:ung up, | 
in the extraordinary condition of Europe, to dis- | 


cline more certain. 


turb our commercial relations with that country. 
| And it would be by no means strange if the result 
should be for the future stagnation of trade, and 
_ great falling off in the revenue. 
' Sir, there are other topica connected with the 
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subject which I cannot now discuss. The Secre. 
tary’s report is not only replete with financial 
information, but contains a mass of theory and 
speculation upon the general subject of political 
economy. I shall not, of course, follow him on 
this occasion into that field. Upon some future 
| Occasion it may be convenient to do so, and to dis- 
cuss the soundness of his theories. 

But there is one topic to which I cannot avoid 
allusion. It seems to be a matter of surprise to 
the honorable Senator from New Hampshire, that 
a revulsion should occur in England without pro- 
ducing pecuniary embarrassment in this country, 
The Senator’s remarks are but the echo, in this 
particular, of the Secretary’s report; and the Sec- 
retary seems to consider the fact as triumphant 
proof of the merits of his panacea for all the dis- 
eases and disorders in the commercial and financial 
world—free trade, and the tariff of 1846. 

Sir, do we not all know, that heretofore, when a 
revulsion has taken place in England, we have 
been enormously in her debt? and that a pressure 
there upon our creditors ene produced a 
pressure here upon their debtors? But the recent 
embarrassment in England was produced by fam- 
ine—by the necessity of looking to this country 
for bread, and of purchasing our surplus produc- 
| tions to an extent transcending by many millions 
| the amount of their productions purchased by us; 
by the drain of the precious metals from that coun- 
try to meet the balance of trade against them. The 
money thus drained from them has gone into our 
| pockets. It was the balance of trade in our favor 

which produced the embarrassment. Is it, then, 
|| Strange that a pressure there should not affect us? 


|| Does not the operation explain itself? and can it 
be necessary to resort for explanation to any crude 
theories of free trade, or the operation of the tariff 
|| of 1846? Sir, if the tariff of 1846 is supposed to 
| have produced the famine, it may take credit for 
| having created also a market for our surplus pro- 
|| ductions. 

' Mr. President, I have thus glanced, in a cursory 
| manner, at some of the various topics presented by 
| the remarks of the honorable chairman of the 
| Committee on Finance; and I will only add, b 
| way of apology for the time I have consumed, 
|, that I regard the examination of our financial con- 
| 
| 


dition, and a correct understanding of our true 
| national economy, as of infinitely more importance 
| than the paltry party questions to which two-thirds 


|| of our time in this Chamber is devoted. 





| SPEECH OF MR. W. L. DAYTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


| 

| In THE Senate, April 11, 1848, 

| On the War and the Treaty with Mexico. 

| The bill for the adjustment of the California 


| THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


| claims being under consideration— 


|| Mr. DAYTON said: It is no part of my purpose 
| to discuss the bill that is before the Senate; but, 
| connecting itself as it does with the general subject 
| of the war, I purpose availing myself of the oppor- 
| tunity which this bill affords of submitting some 
_ general observations on other points. I know full well 
the disadvantages under which the speaker labors 
in endeavoring to address the Senate upon the great 
question under existing circumstances. The re- 
| marks that may be e must fall cold on the ear 
of the Senate, but circumstances of a personal na- 
| ture make it absolutely essential, if [ say aught on 
| this question, that I avail myself of the opportunity 
| of saying it now. 

|| Amid the strife and noise of a conflict, it is at all 
_ times difficult for parties to realize their true posi- 
tion. Fortunately for us, the tumult of the con- 
test has for the present ceased. The smoke has 
cleared away; between the armies of Mexico and 
the United States an armistice exists. For the first 
time since the commencement of the war we have 
reached a point from which we may calmly surve 

| the past and profitably consider of-the future. It 
|| is due to us, it is due to the country, that we doso. 
_In May, 1846, war was declared to exist by the 
|| act of Mexico. I need not say, sir, that that dec- 
|| laration was wrung, literally wrung, under protest, 
| from this side of the Chamber. 1 then thought, 
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and I now think, that the alternative forced upon 
us of refusing supplies, or admitting, by way of 
preamble, the truth of a declaration which we be- 
lieved to be false, was the exertion of at least an 
extreme right by a party majority. But, right or 
wrong, we met the occasion, and supplies in men 
and money were granted on demand. We protest- 
ed then, and since we have repeatedly renewed 
our protest against the origin of the war, while we 
have furnished means for its prosecution. This has 
been charged upon us asa species of moral obli- 
quity—a kind of jesuitical pretence, justified by no 
sound principle of reason or of morals. I have 
ever held otherwise: when war becomes the law 
of the land, and so exists upon your statute book, 
it is the duty of every good citizen to sustain and 
uphold it till the law be repealed, or, what is tan- 
tamount, peace be declared. Such have been the 
principles of action in all countries. I will not 
speak of the British supply bill, but I may refer 
to the action of the great Federal party in the war 
of 1812. Deprecating the commencement of the 
war as they did, a major part of the measures for 
its prosecution were passed without division and 
by the assent of that party. So, too, in the quasi 
war with France in{1797-"98, brought about against 


the wishes of the republican party of that day. | 
Mr. Jefferson, as the great exponent of the princi- | 
em of that party, declared, in a letter written by | 
rim at that time, that we must avoid the war if we | 


can; but if it come, we must defend ourselves and 
stand by the country—whether the house be fired 
from without or fired from within, it is equally our 
duty to extinguish the flame. This has, indeed, 
been a principle of action recognized by all parties 
in this Government. 
porated into our political creed. 
pretence, no moral obliquity. 


patriots, and in all times. 

Well, in these circumstances, the Whig party 
felt it to be its duty to strengthen the arm of the 
Government—to strike, while at the same time it 
deprecated the consequences of the blow. Now, 
we have reached a point in the history of the war 
when the right of private judgment can again vin- 
dicate itself. We have before us an enemy, pros- 
trate, wounded, dying; upon his bod 
colossus, in full armor, unharmed by t 


ment?—a point at which we may say to the strong, 
cease to war upon the weak? In my opinion we 


have; and stopping here, what a glorious result is | 
In a military point of view, a foreign | 
war conducted without a single reverse; in a civil | 
point of view, nate without adollar, and without | 


before us! 


an acre wrested from the enemy without a just 


equivalent. Well may it be said that a peace made | 
upon the terms offered and accepted amounts about | 


to this: ‘indemnity for the past’’ is the hundred 


millions you have paid; and ‘security for the fu- 


ture’’ is the twenty millions you are to pay! The 
very result which might have been anticipated in 
the prosecution of such a war. We have now 
reached a stopping place; some of us have thought 
it advisible to seize upon the late treaty as the most 


immediate, most plausible plan of getting rid of the | 
War: friends have differed among themselves as to | 


our true course of action. I should myself have 
been willing—lI should have preferred that political 
friends had permitted this matter to rest upon their 


votes; or, that at all events they should have been | 
satisfied to await the removal of the injunction of | 


secrecy before they 
siderations which 
secret session. 


penne to the world the con- 
d influenced their action in 


and in the mournful cause of whose absence we 
all sympathize, has thought it needful to promulgate 
to his and my constituents the reasons which have 
influenced him in voting, as he says, against the 
ratification of the treaty. He “holds,”’ he says, 
**the conscience of but one man,” and he *“‘ means 
to make a clean breast of it.’’ 
exercise of his legal and just rights. But, in ‘‘ma- 
king a clean breast of it,’’ in removing the burden 
from his own conscience, he has unnecessarily and 


unintentionally, I doubt not, imposed the same | 


burden, with the added weight of his own opinions 
and arguments, upon the consciences of other men. 
It will be for us to see whether we are able to meet 
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ae 


It is no new doctrine incor- | 

It is no jesuitical | 
It isa principle of | 
patriotic action, recognized by all statesmen, all | 


y stands a) 
e contest! | 
I ask again, have we not now attained a point | 
where we may exercise the right of self-judg- | 


But the Senator from Massachu- | 
setts, [Mr. Wessrer,] whose absence I regret, | 


Sir, he is in the | 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Dayton. 
constituents. 

The members of the Senate, at least, however it 
may be with the public, after what has passed in 
Executive session, will not feel surprised that 1 

| should assume to answer some of the suggestions 
of that distinguished Senator. His speech was not 
the beginning, but rather the end of controversy. I 
would’ that it had ended where it began. I, have 
no wish to obtain the little ephemeral reputation 
which comes from * much talking,’’ or a collision 
with distinguished antagonists; but whenever an 
| Opportunity presents itself, pregnant with great in- 
terests to the country, | never have, and I never 
shall shrink from my just responsibilities: I am, 
for one, prepared to meet the responsibility involv- 
ed in the ratification of that treaty; and, after the 
speech of the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, read as it has been in every town, village, 
and hamlet of my State, | feel as others similarly 
circumstanced must feel, the necessity of a reply. 
I am here to answer; I lrere and now declare to 
my constituents and to the world, as 1 understand 
I havea right to declare, my own action upon that 
subject. 
and out of it, in official debate, and by private ap- 
peal, in every mode, and by every legitimate means 
that I could bring to bear, I endeavored to sustain 
and enforce the ratification of that treaty. And I 
say furthermore, if it be of the slightest interest to 


the responsibility which is thus invoked before our 


I here, then, declare, that in this Chamber | 


| my constituents to know it, that while its fate was | 


this side of the Chamber. For all which I am 


tion demands. 
Now, sir, what are the objections which have 


We are first told—and it is the first general objec- 


| called, or miscalled, a treaty—negotiated without 
authority—and have ratified it;’’ that, reversing 


| treaty, we have then appointed ministers plenipo- 
| tentiary to negotiate upon the subject. Now, pray, 
what is this ** bit of paper,’”? which we have 
‘*snatched up,” in the language of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? It is a paper sent by the 
President of the United States—sent here asa treaty 


might send it here. No man can controvert the 
right of the President to do that; and no man pre- 
tends to deny that he may accredit his diplomatic 
agent in advance to doa particular thing; or he 
may await the action of that agent, and ratify 
that act after it has been done. The common 


|| of the agent afterwards, apply here. 
tends to doubt, then, that the President of the 
United States had the legal, the constitutional, the 
rightful power to take this paper, whether nego- 
tiated without or with authority, and send it to us 
for ratification. If that be so, the objection then 
comes down simply to this, in the language of the 
Senator, ‘it is unusual—it is strange.’’ 
amounts to but little, and tha‘ little, when exam- 
ined, grows still less. 1 admit frankly, that the 





that of no other, can furnish a parallel to this ne- 
gotiator! I admit that no former Administration 


errand. But, with great respect, I deny that it 
is an unusual thing for a negotiator to negotiate 


ity. Your diplomatic history, and that of every 
other nation in the world, is full of instances in 
which the negotiator, from the necessity of the 
case, assumed for the time being an authority not 
|| delegated, and trusted to the recognition of the 
| Government afterwards. E Pani 

‘|| But the Senator says that this proceeding is 
strange and unusual, without parallel.”’ In an- 
swer, | beg to call upon him or upon any other to 
show a parallel to such an objection. When have 
we ever before heard of an objection of this charac- 
| ter? The Executive department, in the interim 
|| between two Congresses, constitutes a diplomatic 
agents asit lawfully may,and sends in, as the result 
of the negotiation of that agent, a treaty for our 
ratification. Can we 
instead of looking at the treaty, make a poin 
to the authority of the negotiator? I say that 


‘| ee 
i} 


| 


| 
i} 
| 
| 
j 
} 
} 


tas 


principles applicable to the case of an agency con- | 
stituted in advance, or by assumption of the acts | 
No man pre- || 


been urged against the ratification of this treaty? | 


tion—that we “have snatched up a bit of paper | 


the natural order of things, after ratifying the | 


for ratification—sent here legitimately by him as he | 


diplomatic history of this country, and perhaps | 
ever thought of sending such a man on such an | 


without authority, or perhaps even against author. | 
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history of this Government or that of any other 
does not furnish an objection of such a character. 
‘The Constitution prescribes when and how you are 
at hberty, in connection with the Executive, to 
look into the character and appoint your negotiator, 
But, after the President exercises his lawful right 
in the interim of Congress, you cannot examine 
the character of the negotiator. You have noright 
to raise the objection that the negotiation was with- 
out authority, if it has been sanctioned by the 
Executive. If you had sucha right, you might 
override the constitutional authority of the Presi- 
dent, which allows him to appoint a negotiator 
without your authority in the interim of Congress. 
When gentlemen, then, call on us fora parallel of 
this procedure, we retort and call upon them for a 
parallel to this objection. 

But, again. It is said that “we have reversed 
the natural order of things,”’ that the proceeding 
is ‘* grotesque;’’ we have, in the first place, ratified 
a treaty, and then appointed a minister plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate it. I think that is not the true 
state of the facts. This treaty was negotiated by 
Mr. Trist. It was sent here for ratification; it was 
amended. In the mean time, the powers of Mr. 
Trist are gone. We have no accredited agent in 


| Mexico; and, after the treaty was ratified by us 
/and about to be returned to that country for the 


ready to meet the responsibility which that posi- | 


| it was no choice of mine. 


| first to last. 


That | 


action of its Government, we send with it, as we 
must do, an accredited agent. Is there anything 


in this at all “ grotesque”’ or ‘* unusual ?”’ 
yet in doubt, I first broke ground in its favor on |) 


Now, these were the preliminary objections. 
They affect only the form of our procedure. They 
touch not the substance, the reason of the thing. 
The question is in regard to the treaty itself, and 
not in regard to the character of those who nego- 
tiated it, or the form in which it was presented to 
us. I now propose to consider the treaty itself. 
I frankly admit that itis bad enough. T admit that 
I admit that it was the 
selection of an alternative—one evil in preference 
only to a greater evil. We have been told here 
thatif we did not distrust ourselves and our power, 
we might meet the difficulty; that one-third of the 
Senate can defeat the treaty now and through all 
time. I grantit. But I say that if that third con- 
sists of those gentlemen who have denounced the 
war from the beginning as unjust and iniquitous— 
if they, under these circumstances, defeat such a 
treaty and continue such a war, they ought to feel 
as sure of their course as though it was written 
down for them by the light of a sunbeam. We 
have been forced from the beginning to deal with 
alternatives. In the beginning of the war, we grant- 
ed supplies, although driven to the alternative of 
admitting, under protest, that the war commenced 
by the act of Mexico. In the prosecution of the 
war, we have continued supplies rather than see 
our armies defeated; and now, at the end of the 
war, we are willing to vote for a peace with some 
territory, rather than to take the chance of a con- 
tinuance of the war and more territory at its close. 
It has been with us a choice of alternatives from 
I will not defend this treaty as a mere 
matter of bargain. I care not whether the Senator 


| from Massachusetts be right or wrong in the view 
| which he has taken of this as a matter of bargain. 


[ care not whether New Mexico be near to us or 
far from us; I care not how isolated may be its 


| position; I care not though her plains be barren, 


i 
' 


j 
| 
; 
| 


| 


| 


0 behind the record, and 


though her hills be desolate; I care not whether 
“ grass grows or water runs’’—whether there be 
there *‘ beasts of the field, or fowls of the air, or 
any creeping thing.’”” Not any nor all of these 
considerations have controlled my action on this 
subject. In some respects, indeed, I do not know 
but fewer evils will grow out of this accession of 
territory, if it be the miserable and worthless thing 
that the Senator has represented it, than if it were 
a good fertile country, inviting speedy settlement. 


| But we do at least get something by the treaty. 


| 
} 
| 
j 


the | 


The Administration gets the ports of San Francis- 
co and San Diego. They are at least of some value. 
The Administration surely has “ the fifteen pence 
in pocket,” and for taking this little value they are 
entitled to the benefit of Falstaff’s apology—*‘ Rea- 
son, you rogue—reason! Think’st though I'll en- 
danger my soul gratis!” But, as a mere matter of 
bargain—something had for something paid—I 
care not though the thing be as miserable and con- 
temptible as the Senator describes it. The value 
of the country neyer seriously entered into my con- 
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sideration as an element in the decision of this 
qrestion. 

' Bat, then, the Senator asks, why not strike out 
this territory and take peace without it? “ The 
says the Senator, * are separable.”? He 
avers that we can have a peace just as promptly, 
just as easily, just as honorably, without territory 
as with it; and here, str, is the basis, the ground- 
work of his whole argument. It is begging the 
entire question, His whole argument is thus based 
upon premises erroneous in fact. His position 
is, that peace can be obtained as speedily and as 
honorably without territory as with it. Let us 
examine it. The question is not between us and 


Mexico only, but between us and this Administra- 
tion. 


' a 
fines, 


With this Administration we can have no peace 
without territory. Againand again, for two years, 
the Administration have declared their determina- 
tion that territory shall be acquired. Gentlemen 
who have opposed the war have been calling for 
peace, peace, peace; but there was no peace to he 
had without territory. In the oficial declarations 
of the President, in the declarations of heads of 
depariments, in the declarations of the friends of 
the Administration in both branches of Congress, 
it has been announced to us, to Mexico, and to the 
world, that they would not even negotiate for less 
territory than ts acquired by the treaty; and yet, 
[ repeat, that the whole of the Senator’s arcument 
is based upon the assumption that peace could be 
had as eastly,as speedily, and as honorably without 
territory as with it. ‘The President of the United 
States has gone so far as to recommend that a ter- 
ritorial government be established in that country, 
jong since in our possession, and now ceded to us 
by the treaty. We have had, too, the official as- 
surance that, if this treaty were now rejected, no 
negouation would be allowed or even attempted for 
less territory than we obtained by it. And I may 
fo further while on this subject, and add, if there 
be aught in rumor, the leading members of this 
Administration, and of the Cabinet, Presidential as- 
pirants, too, actually oppose the ratification of this 
treaty upon the ground that it gives too little terri- 
tory. Now, what becomes of the position that we 
can have peace as promptly without territory as 
with it?) But, says the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, ‘* feel the enemy,’ and he may retire before 
you; * Mr. Poli put his foot down on 54° 40’, and 
it did not stay down.” Sir, the cases differ; differ 
just as widely as the power of Mexico differs from 
that of Great Britain, Besides, it is but just to the 
Administration to say that they never pledged 
themselves to hold on to 549 40’ with the tenacity 
with which they stand committed to hold on to 
New Mexico and California, although they did 
declare very vehemently the right to do so. 

I repeat, then, that, so far as we can judge from 
the facts before us, we can have no peace during 
this Administration without territory. If we could, 
the past history of the Administration would be a 
fable, and the event would give every official assu- 
rance the lie. For myself, I do not, I cannot believe 
it. [Tam thus compelled to act from the light before 
me. 

‘* But,’’ says the distinguished Senator, “ if the 


* Administration do not choose to make peace with- | 


‘ out territory, [am willing to go before the coun- 
‘try on that question; I am willing to put it to the 
‘people, ‘Will you bring more States into this 
*Union?’’? lL ask, sir, when will the Senator pre- 
sent the issue to the people? In a popular election 
next full? Well, even if he should succeed upon 
that issue—which is more than doubtful—he must 
defer the accomplishment of his object till the fol- 
lowing spring; in other words, for the purpose of 
testing his experiment before the people, this war 


must continue for another year, at the sacrifice of | 


thousands of lives and a vast expenditure of treas- 
ure. But suppose, unfortunately, that the Senator 
should be mistaken, and that he and I should be 
disappointed on this issue, what then? The party 
coming into power, committed as they are on this 
subject; committed as they doubtless will be still 


further by resolutions at a certain convention to | 
be held in May next; inflamed by success on this | 


igsue; what will be the result? Sir, it will be one 
of two things: Mexico to the Sierra Madre, or 
Mexico entire! The Senator says “we tremble 
before Executive influence; we fear lest the King’s 
anger may kindle;’’ and ‘* who,”’ be asks, “is Mr, 
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Senate. 








Polk??? Ah! we asked that very question a little 
more than three vears ago—we asked it in verse, I 
believe, and we got an answer in prose! We ob- 
tained an answer that satisfied me, at all events, that 


let Mr. Polk be who he might, or any other candi- | 


date who he may, provided he be a respectable 
man, he will get the support and votes of his party. 
It matters not what star may set or rise, whether 


it be one of a magnitude that shall fill the naked | 
eye, or some obscure twinkler seen only by the aid | 


of a telescope, as soon as he is fixed upon he will 
become a fixed star, the sun of asystem,and around 
him will revolve every satellite of power and of 
party. It is idle to address to me any such ques- 
tion as this, ** Who is Mr. Polk ?’’ 
successor will be, the mere impersonation of a set 
of principles—the official bash of a great party. 
This is a subject upon which that great party, and 
every leading man of that party, is committed; 
they have plighted hand and heart to the cause; 
they will sustain it, or fall by it. 

Now, what are thos prospects of success by 
which the Senator is emboldened to present this 
issue tothe people? And, addressing myself again 
not only to Whig friends here, but throughout the 
country, if L utter unpleasant truths, it 1s not be- 
cause | do not feel them to be unpleasant, It is 
needless to look at things as we would like them 
to be. In questions of this nature we must look 
at things as they are. The issue which we would 
thus present for the determination of the people is 
this: Will you, at the end of this year, at once 
withdraw your troops without territory? Will 
you back right out of Mexico? Thatis the point. 
‘There are a great many good and wise men who 
would at once beg pardon of Mexico, ask forgive- 
ness of God, and bring thearmy home. But how 
small this number, compared with the great aggre- 
gate of the people! They will scarcely be heard 
of at the ballot-boxes. ‘The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts tells us that the vote of the House declar- 
ing that this war was ‘ unconstitutionally and 
unnecessarily commenced’’ by the Administration 
is the last public annunciation of popular sentiment 
upon this subject. Grant it. That declaration 
passed bya vote of eighty-twoto eighty-one. Now, 
let me try the position of the Senator by the same 
standard. On the same day on which that vote 
was given,a resolution was introduced in that same 
House instructing the Military Committee to in- 
quire—mark, a mere resolution of inquiry, which 
ordinarily passes as a matter of course—to inquire 
as to the expediency of advising the President to 
withdraw our forces to the eastern side of the Rio 
Grande, and negotiate for peace. ‘The question 
was put to the same House to whose action the 
Senator triumphantly alludes, and the resolution 


forty-one! Now, if the action of that body be 
taken as affording a significant expression of pub- 


lic sentiment in regard to the commencement of the || 


war, its action must also be taken as affording a 
legitimate exposition of popular sentimentin regard 
to the mode in which we are to end this war. 

But passing from that House to this Chamber, 


let me inquire what extent of opposition there | 
would have been to the ratification of this treaty if 
it had been confined to those who made * no terri- | 


tory’’ absolutely a sine qua non toa treaty of peace. 


lt was a case where extremes met—w here the men | 
of * no territory”? and the men of ‘all territory”? | 


stood for the time being together—held there by 
external pressure only; that pressure removed, 
they are wide as the two poles asunder. I might 
refer to the feeling of the country. It is not an 
unusual thing, either in public or private life, for a 


man who has distrusted the justice of his quarrel | 
in the beginning, to be unwilling to yield tll his foe | 


be completely prostrated. Besides, it is to be recol- 

lected that it does not require a very heavy force to 

determine the vote of many of the States of this 
| Union. There have voters enough now returned 
' from Mexico to determine this question against us 
/ on such an issue. The whole aggregate majority 
of Mr. Polk in 1844 was only 38,801; and in 1836 
the majority for Mr. Van Buren was only 25,413. 
‘here are W hig voters enough returned from Mex- 
ico, or there will be next fall, (to say nothing of their 
kinsmen, friends, and employés,) with every feel- 
ing enlisted in behalf of the war to sweep away 
|| these majorities twice told. And yet it is supposed 
| we may go with safety into this campaign upon 


|, enter the campnign ! 


|| get nothing—to learn nothing? 
| the conviction that what ** Oregon and Texas” was 


a ee 


this issue. Sir, is it possible that we have forgot. 
ten the Democratic slogan of 3844? ** Oregon and 
Texas” was then the rallying cry, and ii still rings 


'in our ears. Is the scathing taunt of Napoleon to 


be applied to us? Are we, Bourbon-like, ** to for. 


** Can we resis: 


in 1844, ** Californiaand New Mexico” will become 
in 1848, only doubled, quadrupled in power? The 
hound bas not just opened on the scent; you do not 
now, for the first, hear his deep bay from afur; jt 
is the short, quick, panting yell ere he leaps upon 
his prey. And yet it is upon an issue like this, 


/ and in the face of a feeling like this, that the Sena- 


He is, as his |) 


tor from Massachusetts advises the Whig party to 
No, sir; no, sir; it must not 


be. With every respect for that Senator, | more 


than distrust the wisdom of such counsel. [ appea} 
to the Whigs—to political friends the whole coun- 
try over, if it be wise, if it be statesmanlike to pre- 
sent that issue? The Senator from Massachusetts 
saw and he felt this thing. He says with truth ‘the 
portents are discouraging.’’ He admits that * the 


| Indications are all sintster;” but he adds, ** who- 
| ever falters or whoever flies, he resists to-day, he 


resists always.” Be it so. The Senator could 
not do otherwise than resist. He had in times past 


_ committed himself so far upen this question against 


territory that he was hardly at liberty to weigh 
alternatives. Butisit so withusall? Is the great 
Whig party so fully, so fatally committed upon this 
question? Are we bound to stand fast upon 

—_——  * This narrow ledge; a yawning 

Gulf below, a tumbling torrent from above? 

Can we not move ?” 
Are we spell-bound? Forbid it God! Could I 
believe that the power to acquire territory was yet 


| an open question, and that the Constitution clearly 


forbade it, though the heavens darkened over my 


head and the earth trembled beneath my feet, there 


would I stand—stand with the Senator—stand with 


the Constitution— 


| But I deny that it is so, 


‘* Shield it, save it, or perish there, too.” 

If doubt ever existed, the 
past has settled it. One-half of our country has 
become our country in despite of such doubt. I 
feel that this is a question to be tried according to 
its effects and consequences; and by my best judg- 
ment, aided by the best light that I can obtain, I 
am persuaded that the alternative of the line offered 
with present peace is better than war for a year 
with the chance of peace at its close and no terri- 


tory. This conviction I declare with the utmost 
| respect for the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
| chusetts and all others who may differ from me. 


I hold that upon the issue which they would make 


| up—no peace unless without territory—the Whig 
was voted down by one hundred and thirty-five to || 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


party cannot survive the year. It will go down to 


| the grave, and all its conservative principles will 


go down to the grave along with it; with some 
“wise saw” upon its lips, it will die, doubtless, 
‘the death of the righteous,’’ “ rejoicing in the 
hope of aglorious resurrection.”’ Its enemies yon- 
der will give it a kingly epitaph: Hic jacet ! 
‘It never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one !”? 

I take no such issue. I seize upon the first and 
legitimate means to make peace. If I fail, let the 
misfortune rest where it may, it will not be here; 
and I then at least have the privilege of calling upon 
you, our political adversaries, for all the treasure 
that is wasted—for those twenty thousand of our 
young men whose bones are now bleaching in the 
mountain passes and on the arid plains of Mexico. 

But my purpose, sir, was not to arraign others. 
My purpose is simply to justify ourselves. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, in the further prosecu- 
tion of his argument, tells us that this treaty gives 
us the line of the Rio Grande, New Mexico, and 
California; and, in view of this acquisition of terri- 
tory, the Senator goes into a statement showing the 
necessarily sparse character of the population, now 
and for a long time to come; and he then goes on to 


_ speak of the number of States that will be formed 


out of the territory and the Senators who will then 
take the r places here. In other words, he tells us 
that fourteen new Senators will take their places 
here, and in the contemplation of that result he be- 
comes absolutely struck with horror. He denounces 
the whole thing asa “ monstrosity ”’—a “ disfigura- 


tion’’—an * enormity” upon the fair framework of 


our Government. e doubts if that of which he 
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speaks be real; hesitates whether it be not some 
phantom, some horrid delusion! Let us look at 
this thing seriously. In the first place, permit 
me to remind the country that the question now 
hefore us is not whether Texas should be admitted 
into the Union. Regard the event as you may, 
Texas is now here. The admission of Texas isa 
foregone conclusion. The number of States that 
may be carved out of Texas was settled in the an- 
nexation of that country. Arrange the boundaries 
of Texas as you may, itadds not to, nordiminishes 
from, the number of Senators which she may at a 
future day place upon this floor. Let me remark, 
however, that the ten Senators from Texas, of 
which the Senator speaks, will not come here in 
your day, nor in your children’s, nor your chil- 
dren’s children’s day. Be that as it may, the 
Senator relies upon these ten Senators from ‘Texas 
in order to make out his position. Sir, he might 
with the same propriety have argued from the ad- 
mission of Louisiana and Florida, or any other | 
territory acquired since the organization of our 
Government. With Texas we have nothing to 
do. You thus get rid, then, at once, of ten out of 
the fourteen Senators that have alarmed the judg- 
ment of the distinguished Senator. ‘These ** men 
in buckram”’? pass away. From fourteen they 
dwindle at once down to four! Let us prosecute 
this matter a little further. We will find that in 
reference even to the remaining four they become 
‘small by degrees and beautifully less.” I do 
not mean to deny that there is a possibility, nay 
probability, that at some future day New Mexico 
may be represented on this floor, and that at some 
distant day California may be also represented | 
here; nor do I mean to say that that would not be | 
an evil. But the Senator regards these as pressing, 


immediate evils; and it is in that aspect that I | 


resist his argument. According to his own de- 
scription of New Mexico, it is a country perfectly 
barren and desolate—a miserable selvage of earth, 
pent up between two mountains—five hundred 
miles from anywhere, and twice as far from the | 
next place! Then as to the population: it isa 
mongrel, piebald race, of every gradeand hue, from | 
the white man down to the negro—very few of the 
former—a degraded race, and must continue to be 
degraded. The population cannot increase, because | 
there are as many there now as the country can 
sustain. If that be so—and unless the Senator 
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that territory? Neither 1850 nor 1860 will witness 


/aclear discretion over the subject. 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Dayton. 








it 


such a result. But, says the Senator, ‘these 
States will come in ata suitable time;’’ and that 
is the only limitation which the treaty imposes. 
These terms, I grant, mean pretty much what the 
party in power pleases to say they do mean. But 
in the case of Louisiana, which, under treaty stip- 
ulations, was to be admitted as soon as possible | 
according to the principles of our Federal Consti- 
tution, the inhabitants (certainly of a much better 
class than can be supposed to exist in Mexico 
and California, and of greater numbers) demanded 
admittance atonce. They claimed the right to ad- 
mission as a treaty right; these words, a “‘ suitable 
time,’’ were intended merely to invest in Congress 
But, looking | 


'at the possible changes which may occur in this 


| within range of probability that our friends over 


body between this period and 1850, it is scarcely | 


the way will, at that early day, need two additional || 


_ remarks do not sound agreeably in the ear of polit- 
ical friends; but they are, nevertheless, true; and it 
| is folly to shut our eyes or ears to the truth. 


Senators from New Mexico. I know that these || 


1 pass to another aspect of this question. There | 
was one consideration which very much commended 
the line of this treaty to my favorable regard. It | 


|avoids practically all that wretched question of | 


the ** Wilmot proviso;” and I think that the sober, || 


| thoughtful men of the North will, on reflection, view 


the question in thatlight. This line of thirty-two 
degrees north latitude gives us a country which, I 
apprehend, can never become permanently a slave 
country. It grows no cotton, sugar, rice, or to- 
bacco. Jt is notat all adapted to slave labor. On 
the contrary, some of our southern friends actually 
object to the line on the ground that at some future 
day it may be the means of surrounding the South 
witha tierof free States. In connection, then, with | 


\ 


| this exciting and unhappy question, this view of | 
| the treaty is vastly important. Slavery—speaking 


has colored or discolored the picture by his fancy— |, 


there will not be two Senators from that country 
ina hurry. Our southern friends are not likely | 
to admit representatives of this piebald race with 
great haste at least on this floor. Besides, there | 
is another difficulty in the way. The Rio Grande | 
runs in the centre of this territory of New Mexico 
with its population of sixty or seventy thousand, 
and if Texas adhere to her claim after the treaty 
as it stood before the treaty, or if you admit the 
validity of her claims, at least one-half of the terri- 
tory belongs to Texas, and you can have no new | 
State created there without her consent. I repeat, | 
sir, [ am not disturbed by those fears which seem 
toagitate the Senator from Massachusetts, although | 
I do not mean to deny all force to this objection. | 
But, then, he speaks of California, and states | 
that there will be at least two new Senators from | 
that quarter. Pray, when are those two Senators 
to come from California? He speaks of California 
as a State, and of New Mexico asa State. But | 
they do not come here as States at all. They come | 
here as territories—loose, unorganized territories. | 
The Senator speaks of California as a State! 
What! A State to be admitted into this Union, 
embracing ten degrees of latitude on the Pacific | 
Ocean, and extending from five hundred to one | 


thousand miles into the interior! We can never 
have such a State admitted into this Union. Before 
that country can be represented here, there must be 
a population of sufficient extent to authorize the 
creation of a State, and that, too, within territorial 
limits bearing some proportion to the extent of the 
largest States of this Confederacy. We must recol- | 
lect what kind of country California is; it can be 
farmed only by artificial irrigation. It isa grazin 





| 


| 


with the utmost respect for the feelings and judg- 

ment of others—I now hold, as I have ever held, 

to be a positive institution. It can exist nowhere | 
except by force of positive law. There is no slavery || 
now inthe territory whichis acquired by the treaty. | 
If a citizen of the South go there with his slave, | 
and that slave escapes, or one of his neghbors em- | 
ploy him, the master cannot recover, in a court of | 


justice, either the slave or the value of his labor. |) 


If he aver that the slave is his property, he must | 
show that he is so. That can be shown only by | 
municipal law; and I need not say that when || 
called on to show that, the master cannot produce || 
the statute-book of South Carolina. It was for this | 
reason our Constitution provided for the surrender | 
of fugitive slaves. Our municipal laws, too, pro- 

vide generally in the free States for visiters holding || 
their slaves while in the State transiently. Noman || 
carries with him the law of the State from which | 
he emigrates. In all slave States there is a code | 
penal and criminal applicable to the slave. Ifa | 
slave strikes his master—if another harbors aslave | 
—there is a penalty imposed. The slave is debarred | 
from the witness stand, and is under many other | 
restrictions. Well, when the master carries his | 
slave to California, none of these municipal regula- | 
tions accompany him. 
man, whether he be black or white. The argu- 
ment, then, comes simply to this: the country ac- 
quired by the treaty is now free; and notwithstand- 
ing the argument of my friend from Alabama, 
[Mr. Baasy,]1 hold that there is no principle better 
settled than that the laws of the country which we 
take remain as they are until they are changed by 
some positiveenactment. Now,the only remaining | 
question is, can that country every become. per- 
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| derstood, generally stand together. 
ence to the power to impose this limitation, there 
| is a difference of opinion. 


| as ‘ultra latitudinarian.” 


| subject. 


| of imperium in imperio? : 
| position is eminently absurd. Congress exercises 
| every other power; what law or principle forbids 
A man stands there as a || 


_ lands merely to 





manently a slavecountry. I hold that it cannot. | 
Thus, then, the adoption of this line practically | 
avoids this great evil. I am opposed to all exten- | 
sion of slavery. I am opposed to all extension | 
ofthis principle of representation. But while’ 
entertaining these sentiments, I will never turn fa- | 
natic, and set the world on fire on account of an | 
abstraction, a mere theory, unattended by practical | 
results. Representing aconstituency with nothing | 


country, where the wealth of the inhabitants con- || atall akin to political abolition about them, I rejoice 


sists in horses and cattle, and which must of ne- 
cessity always be sparsely peopled. How long, 
then, will it be before there will he a seenioien 
concentrated in a sufficiently small space in Cali- | 
fornia to justify the admission of a State out of | 


| 


|| ous question. 


| 


|| in the termination of this war in a manner which 


avoids to a great extent this distracting and danger- 


¥ 


I have expressed my views at some length ona 
former Occasion upon the constitutional question 
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as to the right of Congress to limit slavery in the 
territories. While disclaiming all identification 
with northern abolitionists of any kind or creed, I 
will sustain the right—the law. Liberal men of the 
North suffer constantly from being placed in a false 
position, and ranked side by side with those with 


| Zo: ° . . 
whom they have not a single feeling in common. 


If the South would but understand the feeling of 


_right-minded men at the North, it would be seen 
| that there is no substantial difference of opinion 


between them. Right-minded men, mutually un- 


But, in refer- 


I find that in the last 
October number of the “Southern Review”’—a 
review which, I take this occasion to say, is alike 
distinguished by its literary excellence and general 
ability—my views on this subject are characterized 
In thatarticle I find the 
first labored attempt to sustain the position that 
Congress has not power to legislate upon this 
The review collects all the facts and all 
the arguments bearing on this subject; and fur- 
nishes what I doubt not will be staple for many 
a southern speech, both in Congress and out of it. 
But it wholly fails to shake my confidence in the 
soundness of my views. If Congress has not the 
power to legislate upon this subject, the power to 
do so exists nowhere; and we have then the spec- 
tacle presented of a political community, large in 
numbers, vast in territorial extent, incapable of 
legislating upon a subject which is not only so 
essential, or will be so essential, to their prosperity, 
but it may be, their absolute safety! Before we 
arrive at such a conclusion, the argument to sus- 
tain it ought certainly to be unanswerable. Either 
the power to legislate on this subject exists in Con- 


_ gress, or the whole history of the legislation of the 


country from the very beginning has been an as- 
sumption. From the beginning, Congress has acted 
on the principle of possessing this power. Aftera 
certain number of inhabitants have been collected 


| ina territory—5,000—then there has been vested in 


a governor, legislative council, and house of repre- 
sentatives, the authority to make ‘‘all laws for the 
good of the district.” This power is thus clearly 
delegated by Congress to the Vetserial Legislature, 
acting with the assent of the Governor, the Federal 
appointee, without whose signature no law can be 
valid. It has indeed been suggested, and I think 


_ that the honorable Senator from Michigan squints 


that way— 

Mr. CASS, (in his seat.) Not squints at it. 

Mr. DAYTON. The honorable Senator then 
hints at it, that this power exists in the people of 
the territory in their primitive, unorganized condi- 
tion. But there is no organization of the people 
of the territory except through their legislature, 
acting under the authority of Congress, and the 
Governor, who is the appointee of the Executive. 
They can have no other mode of exercising any 
power vested in them. Are they, for the purpose 
of carrying into execution this one power, to get 


|| up some new kind of legislature—to create a kind 


It strikes me that the 


the exercise of this? 
But, says the gentleman, Congress takes these 
Lepene of them as a trustee; and 
whenever you construe constitutional law, you must 
construe it in reference to the object for which the 
trust was created. How are these territories to be 
governed in the mean time? How are they to 
pass through the long period of their territorial 
condition? It is seriously contended that the Con- 
stitution, which gives power to dispose of the ter- 
ritories, and, in the language of the Constitution, 
‘*to make all needful rules and regulations’’ respect- 
ing the territory, is to be confined simply to the 
enactment of such laws as regulate the disposition 
of the territories; and yet, under that clause of the 
Constitution, or under its general right of dominion, 
or under both, the whole civil and the whole crim- 
inal jurisdiction of Congress, and of the Territorial 
Legislatures, from the year 1787 down to the pres- 
ent day, has been enacted, and not one law in a 
thousand has anything to do with the disposition 
of the territories. I have always contended, as I 
now contend, that this power vests in the Federal 
Government, first, by reason of its general legisla- 
tive supremacy, and secondly, by express grant, 
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the grant being in the provision of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to make all needful rules 
or reyulations respecting the territories. 
years’ practice under that provision of the Consu- 
tution has settled, or ought to have settled, its true 
construction. , 

If there be any doubt raised in regard to the 
lands ceded by slave States, we may answer, that 
much of these lands have been acquired since, and 
manyofthese cessions have been made byfree States. 
New York made the very first cession in 1781. At 
the time she made that cession, that State could 
legislate upon the subject of slavery; she conceded 
all her powers to Congress—no residuum remained; 
and yet it happens, in the act of transfer from one 
receiver to another, one of those powers has depart- 
ed—has been lost by some unknown process in 
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‘(| ed; after Mexico should have been more effectu- 





political alchemy—it has vanished like a volatile | 


essence, noteven emitting a scent to tell of its where- 
abouts. ‘The Federal Legislature took just what 
New York granted; and yet we hear it asserted 
that Congress has no power to legislate on this 
subject; that its power ts limited to the disposition 
of these territories! Why, sir, when propositions 
of this kind are gravely presented for the purpose 
of sustaining sucha position, no mortal man can tell 
what next may be assumed. 

In 1787, | nced not remind the Senate, the ordi- 
nance relating to the Northwest Territory was 
passed, excluding slavery from the territory north 
of the Ohio. Each and every of the States which 
have come into the Union, formed out of that terri- 
tory, came in subject to this restriction. In 1798 
the ‘Territory of Mississippi was organized, and 


Congress prohibited the introduction of slaves there | 


from any port out of the United States. In 1804 two 
territories were formed out of Louisiana, and there 
again Congress restricted slavery in advance, and 
in diverse ways; among others, prohibiting slaves 
from being carried into the territory, unless by their 
owners, Who shall be citizens of the United States, 
and unless taken there with a view to actual settle- 
ment. All the vast territory of Louisiana was set- 
tled under these restrictions. In 1820 it was again 
declared by Congress, on the settlement of the 
Missouri question, that slavery should not exist 
in that State north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude. Congress has again and 
recently exercised the same power as to the settle- 
ment of slavesin Oregon. Are these repeated pre- 
cedents, coeval almost with the commencement of 
our Government, and coming down to the pres- 
ent, to go for nothing? 


It does seem to me—I say | 


it with great respect—that if there ever were any | 
. 1 
doubts on this question as to the power of Congress | 


to legislate with respect to slavery in the territories, 
those doubts must be held settled by the past con- 
ductof the Government. Thus much in vindication 
of past votes on this subject. But I will now say 
again that I trust and hope that, as regards the 
territory north of thirty-two degrees, which we 
may acquire from Mexico by virtue of this treaty, 
this question may be at rest. I hold it to be an 
act of wisdom, as well as of patriotism, to agitate 
it only when its agitation becomes matter of neces- 
sity, and with a view to practical results. But let 


the North bear it in mind—let it never be forgotten, | 


that if the question be not settled now it will most 
probably be presented hereafter in all its terrible 
reality. The line will probably be pushed, in fu- 
ture, further south; it will go so fur south as to 
incorporate territory which will clearly be slave 
territory—territory where slaves may be employ- 
ed, notin agricultural pursuits only, but in the pro- 
duction of the precious metals—the worst, the mest 
fatal of all species of productions that can curse 
the industry or blight the prosperity of nations. 

I have said here, as I said in this Chamber in 
secret session, that the true question, the practical 
question, before us and the country, was, not 
whether we would take this territory or no terri- 
tory, but whether we would take this territory or 
more territory. This, it seems to me, is the real 
question which presents itself to our consideration. 


In taking this position, I was actuated by no fear | 


of Executive power, no fear of Mr. Polk, as the 
honorable Senator would seem to intimate. The 


osition was taken upon a calm and careful exam- || 


ination of the state of things by which we were 


surrounded, and reflection upon what would be the || 


state of things at the end of another campaign, after 
more treasure had been wasted, more lives expend- 





| unchecked and uncontrolled now. 


ally and fully broken to pieces, and en our hands 
ina state of utter disorganization. The honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts even seemed to admit, 
by inference at least, that it would be well for us 
to stop here if we could; but, says he, ‘is there 
any one weak enough to suppose that possible? 


Do they not even now speak of taking possession | 


of Sonora, of Tamaulipas, and of other of the 
States of Northern Mexico?”’ 
deterred by the form of this question of the distin- 
guished Senator from giving itan answer. As to 
this lust of dominion of which he speaks, whether 
it may stop where it is, or whether “ manifest des- 
tiny”’ or something else shall give it a fresh start, 
neither the Senator nor I can tell. God only 
knows, and to us at least the future alone will 
determine; but one thing is certain, there is less 
hazard from such a contingency than there is if we 
permit this lust of dominion to continue its course, 
But, says the 
Senator, the country obtained is not worth a dol- 
lar. Be it so, for the sake of the argument. He 
knows and I know, that its possession will involve 


| the country in vast expenditures for its territorial 
| government, for its protection from the incursions 


| the appetite for dominion ? 


not strive for a better. 


of Indians, and for the establishment of distant 
military posts. Is not this likely at least to sate 
But no, says the Sen- 
ator; as well might you suppose that ‘a rapacious 
animal that has made one unsuccessful foray will 
** Sir, Lalways mistrust an 
argument that comes simp 


aphor, and I am struck with the fact, that when- | 
ever and wherever I have made this suggestion, || 


the Senator, contrary to his wont, has always 
answered in metaphor. 
line offered lest worse come hereafter, the answer 
has been, No; itis of no use, ‘ the appetite grows 
by what it feeds on;”’ it is of no use, **the force 
of a projectile is but increased by every new ap- 
plication of power;” it is of no use, ‘‘an animal 


which has made one unsuccessful foray will strive | 


And the | 


for a better;’’ all metaphor, metaphor! 


Senator’s argumentcarried out in metaphor amounts 
to this: a rapacious animal, roused to madness, red 
with blood, is not to be quieted for a time, lest it 
may gather its strength for another bound! Sir, 
I hold to nothing of the kind; this lust of domin- 
ion may return again—of that the future only can 
tell; but is it not something, is it not much, that 
for the present we stop it here and now? 

But it is said that this treaty may not be ratified. 
I believe it will be; but suppose that itis not. Are 
we worse off? Do we not stand rather better in 
the eyes of humanity, in the eyes of the world? 
We manifest some readiness for peace; we leave 
Mexico her nationality; we offer to pay her full 


value, at least for everything we take from her. | 


But what to me is more than this, if we succeed 


in the hoped-for result, we end the war; we fixa 


line which will subject us to fewer evils than any 
which is likely to be forced upon us by our adver- 
saries hereafter. 

~ These are the views, in brief, which have con- 
trolled my conduct upon this question. I have 
some confidence—an abiding hope, at least, that we 
have seen the end of this wretched war. I trust 
that the flag of my country will never again be red 
with, Mexican blood. The gallantry of our troops 
has carried it through smoke and fire from the 
coast to the capital—from the waters of the Gulf 
to the very halls of the Aztec. There, there let it 


rest; may its every fold fall peacefully around the 


flag-staff; may nota breath of human passion ever 
again open one fold on a Mexican battle-field. I 
know not how recent events in the European world 
may have affécted the minds of other men, but, for 
myself, I feel that, at this strange juncture in the 


world’s progress, America, the great moving cause | 
| and example, should be at rest. 


-at this moment to us a peculiar, a moral fitness. 


If one-half that we hear be true, an intense interest 
must soon attach itself to us and to our institutions. 


| We are soon to become the cynosure of all eyes, 


“the observed of all observers”? among nations. 
Consider well, I prey you, the spectacle that we 
now present, as the great model republic, preying 
upon, grinding to powder a weak, helpless, an al- 
most only sister republic. But, sir, it is not only 
fit in a moral point of view that we should be at 


| peace, but prudential considerations counsel us to 


“ 


Sir, Lam not to be | 


in the form of a met- | 


If I have said, take the | 


In peace there is | 
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the samecourse. The atmosphere of the Old World 
is portentous of change; herairis thick and murky: 
the clouds are burid; nations, like men, are literaliy 
holding their breath in momentary expectation 6f 
the burst which may follow. I tel! you, sir, tha: 
you have not yet seen even the beginning of the 
end. 1 tell you that nations and kingdoms which 
are the growth of ages, do not go out without q 
, struggle, norin a day. I tell you that large classes 
of men, concentrating vast wealth, born to power 
and dominion, do not abandon their supposed 
destiny as a thing of yesterday. What though a 
king be stricken down! What though the song 
of a king fall away, like leaves from the oak that 
is blasted; still the great problem remains, can 
thirty millions of mercurial Frenehmen, of whom 
about six or seven millions only can read and 
write, with no knowledge of free institutions, no 
experience in the elective franchise—can they be 
made in a day,an hour, the safe depository of 
sovereign power? Sir, I distrust the future; it 
rises before my mind’s eye black with anarchy, 
'ved with blood. Even although the nations of 
Europe stand aloof, yet the excited material in 
| France herself may burst into flame, though chafed 
by nothing save the friction of its own parts, 
Should this be so, the Old World will spring to its 
arms in a day. In the dreadful struggle which 
| must follow, it becomes this republic to stand ‘at 
,guard.”’ Let her gather in her resourees; let her 
husband her strength; let her stand calm, fixed, 
unmoved, as the main land when the distant swell 
rolls in upon it. 


j 





DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
April 20, 1848, 
On the Bill introduced by Mr. Hate, relating to Riots, and for 
the Protection of Property in the District of Columbia. 
| [See Congressional Globe, page 656.] 
| Mr. HALE. I wish to make a single remark, 
| in order to call the attention of the Senate to the 
necessity of adopting the legislation proposed by 
this bill. The bill itself is nearly an abstract of a 
1 similar law now in force in the adjoining State of 
|; Maryland, and also in many other States of the 
_Union. The necessity for the passage of the bill 
| will be apparent to the Senate from facts which 
are probably notorious to every member of the 
_body. Within the present week large and riotous 
_ assenrblages of people have taken place in this Dis- 
| trict, and have not only threatened to carry into 
execution schemes utterly subversive to all law, 
| with respect to the rights of property, but have 
actually carried these threats into execution, after 
| having been addressed, upheld, and countenanced 
|| by men of station in society, whose character 
| might have led us to suppose that they would have 
taken a different course, and given wiser counsels 
to those whom they addressed. It seems to me, 
‘| then, that we have approached a time when the 
| decision is to be made in this Capitol, whether mob- 
| law orconstitutional law is to reign paramount. The 
| bill which I now propose to introduce simply 
|makes any city, town, or incorporated place 
‘| within the District liable for all injuries done to 
'| property by riotous or tumultuous assemblages. 
|| Whether any further legislation on the part of 
Congress will be necessary, time will determine. 
| But I may be permitted to say, that at the present 
|| moment we present a singular spectacle to the 
|| people of this country and to the world. The 
notes of congratulation which this Senate sent 
‘across the Atlantic to the people of France on their 
| deliverance from thraldom, have hardly ceased, 
| when the supremacy of mob-law and the destruc- 
tion of the freedom of the press are threatened in 
this capital of the Union. Without further re- 
mark, I move that this bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ‘ 
_ Mr. BAGBY. I rise for the purpose of giving 
|, notice, that whenever that bill shall be reported by 
| the committee—if it ever should be—I shall pro- 
pose to amend it by a section providing a sufficient 
penalty for the crime of kidnapping in this Dis- 
trict. I was struck by a remark made by the 
| Senator from New Hampshire. He adverts to 
the rejoicing of the people of this country at the 
|| events now in progress in Europe, and thence in- 
|| fers that the slaves of this country are to be per- 
|| mitted to cut the throats of their masters. I shall 
certainly, sir, attend to this subject. 


| 
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Mr. HALE. To avoid misapprehension, I pur- 
posely abstained from saying a word in regard to 
anything that might even be supposed to lie be- 
yond the case which it is the object of this bill to 
meet. I did not make the most distant allusion to 
slavery. I refrained from it purposely, because | 
wanted to present to the consideration of the Sen- 
ate the simple question of the integrity of the law 
and the rights of property unembarrassed by con- 
siderations of the character alluded to by the hon- 
orable Senator from Alabama. I shall cordially 
unite with that honorable Senator in favor of a 
law against kidnapping, because, if I am correctly 
informed by individuals, upon whose testimony I 
place the most implicit credit, one of the most out- | 
rageous cases of kidnapping was committed within 
sight of this Capitol, no longer ago than yester- 
day, and that, too, in the case of an individual 
having in his pocket an injunction issued by the 
highest judicial authority in this District, the chief 
judge of the circuit court, restraining all persons 
from molesting him, Yet, in violation of that in- 
junction, he was fortibly seized, not only without | 
law, but against law—not only in utter neglect, 
but in flagrant contempt, of the most sacred guar- 
antees of the Constitution. This outrage was 
perpetrated within the limits of the city, in the 
very neighborhood of this Capitol. I will go, 
then, with the Senator from Alabama, heart and 
hand in the adoption of any legislation for the pre- 
vention of such outrages; but | must say that that 
is very foreign to the object of the bill which | 


have introduced. \ 


Mr. BENTON. There is some very pressing 
business awaiting the action of the Senate, and I 
do not know that the remarks which have been 


ent. May | ask if there be any question pen 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
is, ‘* Shall the Senator from New Hampshire have 
leave to introduce his bill ?”’ 
Mr. CALHOUN. What is the bill? 


ng? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will | 


/ our ports. That would apply an effectual remedy, 
| and make up the issue at once on this, the gravest 


be read. 


The Secretary then read the bill, which is as fol- | 


lows, |, Union. 


made are applicable to any motion pending mare 
i 


Protectio 





1 of Property in the 


to repress the just indignation of our people from 
wreaking their vengeance upon the atrocious per- 
petrators of these crimes, or those who contribute 
to them, without a denunciation of the cause that 
excited that indignation. I cannot but trust that I | 
do not stand alone in these views. | 
I have for so many years raised my voice upon 
this subject that | have been considered almost the 
exclusive defender of this great institution of the 
South, upon which not only its prosperity but its 
very existence depends. I had hoped that younger 
members who have come into this body, who rep- 
resent portions of the country at least as much in- 
terested as that from which I come, might have 
taken the lead, and relieved me from the necessity 
of ever again speaking upon this subject. I trust 
we will grant no leave to introduce this bill; that | 


| we wll reject it; and that if anything be referred 


| means to meet it. 


| in your favor. 


to the Committee on the Judiciary, it will be to 
make penal enactments to prevent these atrocities, 
these piratical attempts, these wholesale captures, 
these robberies of seventy-odd of our slaves ata 
single grasp. Delay is dangerous on this question. 
The crisis has come, and we must meet it, and 
meet it directly; and I will add, we have ample 
We can put the issue to the 
North: if you continue to disregard the provisions | 
of the Constitution in our favor, we shall, on giv- 
ing you due notice, retaliate by disregarding those | 
If you do not regard the stipula- 


| tions of the Constitution in our favor, why should 


| we regard those in your favor? 


2 If your vessels 
cannot come into our ports without the danger of 


such piratical acts; if you have caused this state of 
|| things by violating the provisions of the Constitu- 


| 
| 


A BILL relating to riots and unlawful assemblies in the | 


District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Stutes of America in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the passage of this act, if, in any county or 
incorporated town or city of the District of Columbia, any 
church, chapel, convent, or other house, used, occupied, | 
or intended for religious worship ; any dwelling-house ; any 


politic, or corporation, as a place for the transaction of busi- 
ness, Or depo.it of property; any ship or vessel, ship-yard | 
or lumber-yard ; any barn, stable, or other outhouse, or any 
articles of personal property, shal! be injured or destroyed, 
or if any property therein or thereon, shall be taken away, 
injured, or destroyed, by any riotous or tumultuous assem- | 
blage of people, the full amount of the damages so done shall | 
be recovered by the sufferer or sufferers by suitat law against 
the county, town, or city, within whose jurisdiction such | 
riot or tumultuous assemblage occurred. | 
Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That in any suit insti- 


tuted under this act, the plaintiff or plaintiffs may declare || 


generally, and give the special matter in evidence. | 


Mr. CALHOUN. I suppose no Senator can 


which has led to its introduction. Now, sir,lam 
amazed that even the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire should have so little regard for the laws and 
the Constitution of the country, as to introduce 
such a bill as this, without including in it the en- 
actment of the severest penalties against the atro- 
cious act which has occasioned this excitement. 
Sir, gentlemen, it would seem, have at last come 
to believe that the southern people and southern — 
members have lost all sensibility or feeling upon 
this subject. I know to what this leads. I have 
known for a dozen of years to what all this is tend- 
ing. When this subject was first agitated, I said 
to my friends, there is but one question that can 
destroy this Union and our institutions, and that 
is this very slave question, for 1 choose to speak 
of it directly. said further, that the only way by 
which such a result could be prevented was by 
prompt and efficient action; that if the thing were 
permitted to go on, and the Constitution to be | 
trampled on; that if it were allowed to proceed to | 
acertain point, it would be beyond the power of 
any man, or any combination of men, to prevent | 


tion and the act of Congress for delivering up fugi- 
tive slaves, by passing laws to prevent it, and thus 


1g! || make it impossible to recover them when they are 
question | 


carried off by such acts, or seduced from us, we 
have the right, and are bound by the high obliga- 
tion of safety to ourselves, to retaliate, by prevent- 
ing any of your sea-going vessels from entering 


and most vital of all questions to us and the whole 
I do not intend to make a long speech on 
this occasion, but | would have felt myself to be 


_ lacking in my duty to the people of this District, 


| to the people of the South, and to the people of the | 


| United States, had I not raised my voice against 


| table, to stop debate, and ask for the yeas and nays. 


| duced. 


| gestion. 





| 


° ; = | 
aa | speech on this bill, for the simple reason that I in- | 
house or building used or designed by any person, or body | | 


| tend, after a few observations, to move to lay this 


the introduction of such a bill on such an occasion. 
Mr. WESTCOTT. Iam not going to make a | 





motion for leave to introduce the bill upon the 


Mr. CALHOUN. The bill is not yet intro- 
Mr. WESTCOTT. The Senator from New 
Hampshire asks leave to introduce the bill, and 1 
move to lay it upon the table. 
Mr. CALHO N. Better reject it. 
will meet it directly, and reject it. 
Mr. WESTCOTYT. 


I trust we 


that I do, L am perfectly willing to adopt his sug- | 


Mr. CALHOUN. I would greatly prefer to 
meet the motion directly, and reject it. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I have no objection to that, 
and had taken but another mode of attaining that 
object. In answer to the suggestion of the hon- 
orabie Senator from South Carolina, that it was | 
the duty of other Senators, representing the South, 
to speak on this matter, I will state one reason only 
why I could not do so. I could not trust my own | 
feelings when I heard the Senator from New 
Hampshire introduce this bill. Sir, there has been 
no outbreak—no violence in this District. There 
has been no disturbance, except on the part of a 
set of men who, it seems, have come into this Dis- 
trict for the purpose of assailing slaveowners in 
the peaceable enjoyment of their property, secured 
to them by the Constitution which we have all 
sworn to support. There has been public indig- 
nation manifested by an assemblage of those who 
have been thus wronged; but has there been any | 
violence as yet?—any destruction of property? No. | 
It may be wondered that there has not been. And | 





the result, We are approaching that crisis, and || when the Senator from New Hampshire proclaims || 
evidence of it is presented by the fact that such a || that there is danger of this, I call upon him for his || 
bill upon such an occurrence should be brought in || testimony in relation to this matter. Where does , 





{ did not understand the |, 


d i | honorable Senator from South Carolina; but, now | 
mistake the object of this bill, and the occurrence | 


District of Columbia. 


' 
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he get the evidence that any portion of the prop- 
erty of citizens of this District is to be burned 
down or destroyed? I was present last night, as 
a spectator, ata large assemblage of citizens of this 
District. 1 heard law onicers of this District and 
other gentlemen speak on the occasion, but I heard 
nothing by auy means so incendiary as I have 
heard since the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire took his seat upon this floor. It is 
true, indignation was expressed; but leading citi- 
zens of this District and slaveholders declared that 
they were averse to any act of overt violence; in- 
deed, this assemblage, which has been called a 
tamultuous mob, peaceably appointed a committee 
of fifty citizens to wait on the editor and request 
him to remove what they supposed to be an incen- 
diary publication which had provoked this excite- 
ment. I have only to say, sir, that | readily yield 
to the suggestion of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The Senator from 
Soath Carolina has remarked that he expected that 
younger members of this bedy would notice the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
introduce a bill, the purpose of which is the pro- 
tection of incendiaries and kidnappers. I have 
only to say that itis from no want of accordance 
in feeling with that honorable Senator, but from 
deference to him who has so long and so nobly 
stood foremost in defence of the institutions of 
the South, that 1 remained silent. It was rather 
that I wish to follow him than that I did not 
feel the indignation which he has so well ex- 
pressed. The time has come when Congress 
should interpose the legislation necessary for the 
punishment of those men who come within our 
Jurisdiction, acting, in fact and in morals, as 
incendiaries—coming here within the legislative 
limits of Congress, to steal a portion of that prop- 
erty which is recognized as such by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and, therefore, entitled 
to our protection. Is this District to be made the 
field of abolition struggles? Is this Chamber to be 
the hot-bed in which plants of sedition are to be 
nursed? Why is it that in this body, once looked 
to as the conservative branch of the Government— 
once looked to as so dignified that it stood above 
the power of faction—that we find the subject of 
this contest so insulting to the South—so irritating 
always when it is agitated—introduced on such an 
occasion? Is this debatable ground? No! Itis 
ground upon which the people of this Union may 
shed blood, and that is the final result. If it be 
pressed any further, and if this Senate is to be 
made the theatre of that contest, let it come—the 
sooner the better. We who represent the south- 
ern States are not here to be insulted on account 
of institutions which we inherit. And if civil dis- 
cord is to be thrown from this Chamber upon the 
land—if the fire is to be kindled here with which 
to burn the temple of our Union—if this is to be 


| made the centre from which civil war is to radiate, 


here Ict the conflict begin. 1 am ready, for one, 
to meet it with any incendiary, who, dead to every 
feeling of patriotism, attempts to introduce it. 


Mr. Foo PE. Qn-the 4tit of March, 1837, the 


| American people of all parties assembled at this 


| ration of a President of the United States. 


Capitol for the purpose of witnessing the inaugu- 


That 


| President wasa Northern man. I had the honor of 


i 


listening to his inaugural speech, and in it he wisely 
and patriotically asserted a principle of which [ 
approved at the time, which I still admire, and 
which has a close affinity to the question so sud- 
denly presented to this body. Martin Van Buren 
dared to declare, in his inaugural speech, that though 
it was his opinion—and it certainly is not mine— 
that Congress has the power to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, yet he conceived that the 
act could not be done without the most odious and 
unpardonable breach of faith towards the. slave 
States of the Confederacy, and especially Mary- 
land and Virginia. This declaration, not altogether 
unexpected, gave temporary quiet and satisfaction 
to the South. I had thought, until recently, that 
there were very few men in the Republic, claiming 
anything like a prominent standing among their 
fellow-citizens, who entertained a different opinion 
from that thus expressed, or who, if entertaining 
it, would undertake to express it in the national 
councils of this Republic. But the abolition move- 


ment has not been quite so successful as some 
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desired it to be; and now we see plain indications 
that individuals—for I cannot conscientiously call | 
them gentlemen—asserting themselves to be cham- | 
pions of freedom, have resolved to carry into ex- | 
ecution a scheme, an attempt to remove by any | 
means whatever all the slaves now within this Dis- | 
trict, so that those who have been in the habit of 
retaining slaves in their possession will be dis- | 
couraged from bringing others here; and that citi- | 
zens who may hereafter settle here, will of course, | 
on the principles of obvious pecuniary policy, de- | 
cline bringing such property with them; and that, 
then, in this covert and insidious manner, the abo- | 
ition of slavery in the District of Columbia may 
be accomplished. 
The attempt to legislate directly upon this sub- | 
ject in the national councils is at war with the Con- 


Protection 


} 


_ asserted, with great truth, that the time had come 


stitution, repugnant to all principles of good faith, | 


and violative of all sentiments of patriouusm. With 
whomsoever it originates, this movement, made di- 
rectly or indirectly, within Congress or out of it, 
which has been so justly denounced by my col- 
league, is simply a nefarious attempt to commit 
grand larceny upon the owners of slaves in this 
District. T undertake to say that there is nota | 
man who has given his countenance to this trans- 
nection in any shape, who is not capable of com- 
mitting grand larceny; or, if he happened to be a 
hero, as such men are not, of perpetrating highway 
robbery on any of the roadsof this Union. Heis 
nota gentleman. He would not be countenanced 
by any respectable person anywhere. He is ame- 
nable to the law. 1 go further—and I dare say my 
sentiments will meet the approbation of many even 
who do not live in slave States—and I maintain, 
that when the arm of the law is too short to reach 
such a criminal, he may be justly punished by a | 
sovereignty not known tothe law. Such proceed- 

ings have taken place, and there are circumstances 

which not only instigate, but justify such acts. I 

am informed, upon evidence on which I rely, that 

this very movement out of which the bill originates, 

has been instigated and sanctioned by persons in 

high station. It is even rumored, and it is be- | 
lieved by many—TI[ am sorry for the honor of this 

body to say so—that a Senator of the United States | 
is concerned in the movement. Certain it is, that 
a member of another body, meeting in a certain | 
Ha!! not far distant, was yesterday morning en- | 
gaged in certain reprehensible contrivances, and | 
that but for his abject flight from the place of his | 


| est, he is bound, as a conscientious man, to pursue | 


, all those awful scenes of bloodshed and desolation 


infamous in‘rigues, he would have been justly pun- || 


ished, not by the mob, but by high-spirited citi- | 
zens convened for the purpose of vindicating their 
rights, thus unjustly assailed. 

Why is it that this question is continually agi- 
tated in the Senate of the United States—that it is 
kept here as the subject of perpetual discussion? 
Is it simply that gentlemen wish to be popular at 
home? I supposeso. Is it because of their peculiar 
sympathies for that portion of the population which 
constitutes slavery as recognized in the South? 
What is the motive? Is the object to attain popu- | 
larity ? Is it to-gain high station? Is it to keep up 
a local excitement in some portions of the North, 
with the view of obtaining political elevation as the 
reward of such factious conduct? But I care not for 
the motives of such acts. 1 undertake to say that 


in no country where the principles of honesty are | 


respected, would such a movement as that now 
attempted be promoted, or even countenanced for 
a moment. I feel bound, on this occasion, to say 
that the bill proposed could not have any good 
object. Whatdoesitdeclare? Itdeclares that any 


_ larly distinguished in this cause of emancipation, 


attempt on the part of the people of this District, | 


through the only means which they may have in 
their power, to — their property, and prevent | 
it from being taken from them, either by stealth or | 
open robbery, shall subject them to be mulcted in | 
heavy pecuniary damages! It amounts, then, to 


which has recently disgraced the District should | 


| lic—let him visit the good State of Mississippi, in | 
this: thatif, hereafter, any occurrence similarto that | 


happen, and the good people of the District should || 
assemble and proceed to the vessel in which their |! 


property had been placed, and the captain of which || 


rad become the agent in the nefarious transaction 
and should then and there dare to use the onl 
means to prevent that vessel from sailing, and their | 
property from being taken away before their eyes, | 


| 


damages. 


cover and protect negro-stealing! It isa bill for 


2 |i 


| approbation of every virtuous and patriotic citizen; 
they would be compelled to pay heavy pecuniary 1 


It is a bill, then, obviously intended to | the operation. 


the encouragement and immunity of robbery! |) 





That is its true character; and whatever opinion 
the gentleman’s own self-sufficiency may induce 
him to entertain of his own conduct on this occa- 
sion, I only tell him, now, the judgment which 
every honest man will pronounce upon it. If the 
object of the Senator was as I have described it, 
and as is apparent on the face of the bill, he is as 
guilty as if he had committed highway robbery. 
I regret that Lam obliged to use harsh terms, but 
they are true. The Senator from South Carolina 





when the South should not only let her voice be | 
heard, but disclose to all her enemies that she not 
only knows her rights, but ** knowing, dare main- 
tain them’’—maintain them by all constitutional | 
means—by all legal expedients—if necessary, by || 





bloodshed! ‘The Senator from New Hampghire || ; 


is evidently attempting to get up a sort of civil war 4. 
in the country, and is evidently filled with the spirit 
of insurrection and incendiarism. He may bring 
about a result which will end in the spilling of 
human blood. I say to him, however, let him come 
forward boldly, and take the — responsibility. 
Let him say, ‘* Now Iam ready to do battle in 
behalf of the liberties of my friends, the blacks— || 
the slaves of the District of Columbia.’’ Let him | 
buckle on his armor; let him unsheath his sword, 
and at once commence the contest, and I have no 


' 
| 


| 
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of Property in the District of Columbia. 


doubt he will have a fair opportunity of shedding || 
his blood in this holy cause on the sacred soil of || 


the District of Columbia. If he is really in earn- 


his course, which cannot be persevered in, without | 


long anticipated by good men in every part of this 
Republic. When, I ask, was it that southern men 
ever undertook to invade the quiet and happiness | 
ofthe North? I hope I may be pardoned in making 
this suggestion. I do not wish to institute any 
invidious comparisons. I thank Heaven I have 
an abiding confidence in the good sense, the virtu- 
ous patriotism, and regard for the rights of prop- 
erty, of my northern brethren; and I believe that 
there are many of them, of both parties, who are 
perfectly sound upon this question, and who will | 
condemn the act of this morning. The South has | 
been forbearing; she has exercised more than com- | 
plaisance—more than forbearance. But when, I | 
ask, has any southern man, occupying a seat in 
either House of Congress, attempted to interfere || 
with any local interests in the North? 

All must see that the course of the Senator from 
New Hampshire is calculated to embroil the Con- | 
federacy—to put in peril our free institutions—to 
jeopard that Union which our forefathers estab- 
lished, and which every pure patriot throughout 
the country desires shall be perpetuated. Can any 
man be a patriot who pursues such a course? Is 
he an enlightened friend of freedom, or even a 
judicious friend of those with whom he affects tc 
sympathize, who adopts such a course? Who does 
not know that such men are practically the worst 
enemies of the slaves? I do not beseech the gen- 
tleman to stop; but if he perseveres, he will awaken 
indignation everywhere: and it cannot be, that 
enlightened men, who conscientiously belong to the 
faction at the North, of which he is understood to 
be the head, can sanction or approve everything 
that he may do, under the influence of excitement, 
in this body, I will close by saying, that if he 
really wishes glory, and to be regarded as the great 
liberator of the blacks; if he wishes to be particu- 





as it is called, let him, instead of remaining here in 
the Senate of the United States, or, instead of se- 
creting himself in some dark corner of New Hamp- 
shire, where he may possibly escape the just 
indignation of good men throughout this Repub- 


which I have the honor to reside, and no doubt he 
will be received with such hosannas and shouts of 
joy as have rarely marked the reception of any 
individual in this ay and generation. I invite him 
there, and will tell him beforehand, in all honesty, 
that he could not go ten miles into the interior, 
before he would grace one of the tallest trees of || 
the forest, with a rope around his neck, with the 





and that, if necessary, | should myself assist in 








Mr. HALE. 


I beg the indulgence of the Senate 


| was done, or might be done, until 





[April 20, 


———e 


Senate. 





for a few moments. Though I did not exactly 
anticipate this discussion, yet I do not regret jj. 
Before I proceed further, as the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi has said that it has been asserted, 
and he thinks on good authority, that a Senator of 


the United States connived at this kidnapping of 


slaves, | ask him if he refers to me? 

Mr. FOOTE. I did. 

Mr. HALE. I take occasion, then, to say, that 
the statement that I have given the slightest coun- 
tenance to the procedure is entirely without the 
least foundation in truth. I have had nothing to 
do with the occurrence, directly or indirectly, and 
I demand of the honorable Senator to state the 
ground upon which he has made his allegation. 

Mr. FOOTE, It has been stated to me, and | 
certainly believed it; and believing it, I denounced 
it. I did not make the charge directly. My re. 
marks were hypothetical. Iam glad to hear the 
Senator say that he has had no connection with 


_the movement; but whether he had or not, some 
_of his brethren in the great.cawse in which he was 


engaged no doubt had much to do with it. 

Mr. HALE. The sneer of the gentleman does 
not affect me. I recognize every member of the 
human family as a brother; and if it was done by 
human beings, it was done by my brethren. Once 


| for all, Lutterly deny, either by counsel, by silence, 


or by speech, or in any way or manner, having 
any knowledge, cognizance, or suspicion of what 
heard of this 


| occurrence as other Senators have heard of it. And 





| city. 


| 


I challenge any one who entertains a different 
opinion to the proof, here, now and forever. I 
go further than that. 1 never have counseled, 
advised, or aided in any way, and with my present 
impressions [ never shall counsel, advise, or aid in 
any way, any encroachment upon the Constitu- 
tion in any of its provisions or compromises. If 
the Constitution be not broad enough for the pro- 
tection that I claim, 1 will go without it. I trust 
that on this subject I have been sufficiently under- 
stood. I deny in general and particular, not only 
cognizance, but all knowledge of any such move- 
ments, 

Whilst I am up, let me call the attention of the 
Senate to the case of a man whom I am proud, here 


| and elsewhere, to call my friend—the editor of the 


‘* National Era.’? This gentleman, in a card pub- 
lished in the ** National Intelligencer”’ of this day, 


| declares: 


“A rumor having been circulated that the office of the 


| National Era was concerned, directly or indirectly, in the 


recent attempt of a number of slaves to escape on the 
schooner Pearl, it is due to the respectable citizens of this 
place, and to myself, to give a plain, full, and unequivocal 
denial to the report. While determined to yield no right to 
menace or violence—a concession which no true-hearted 
American will be ungenerous enough to demand—I feel it 
to be my duty to do all I can to remove a serious misappre- 
hension, calculated to provoke unpleasant excitement.” 


The position which he has taken is thus laid 
down in the first number of his paper, and he re- 
publishes it in his card: 


‘¢< Believing that the extinction of slavery can be effected 
in accordance with Constitution and law, and that this is 
the better way, no system of unconstitutional or illegal meas- 
ures will find in us a supporter. We cannot work with con- 
tradictory means. Whenever convinced thatsuch measures 
as the laws sanction, or do not prohibit, are insufficient for 
the accomplishment of the great object we aim at, we shall 
frankly say so. The magnitude of the cause in which we 
are engaged, justice to our fellow-citizens of the South, and 
sound policy, demand that no movement be made in relation 
to this important question, except with the utmost openness, 
frankness, and fair dealing.’ 

“ The declaration [ then made imbodied the principles on 
which I had always uniformly acted in relation to slavery ; 
and in nota single instance have [, or any one in my Office, so 
far as my knowledge extends, violated it. { cannot, consist- 
ently with my views of what honesty and fair dealing dic- 
tate, to say nothing of sound policy, engage, or in any way, 
directly or indirectly, take part in any movement which 
would involve the necessity of strategy or trickery of any 
kind. 

«My paper has heen published sixteen months in this 
Its columns are open to inspection. Those who have 
taken the trouble to read it will testify that I have counselled 
no measures repugnant to the foregoing; that I have abstained 


| from invective and denunciation, and addressed myself to 
| the reason, the conscience, the patriotism, and sense of 


honor of the slaveholders, many of them being near rela- 
tives and personal friends. Not one of my numerous ex- 
changes in the South, how much soever opposed to my views, 
has at any time imputed to me ill temper or a clandestine 
licy. 
Pe With this plain exposition of my course, it is hardly 
necessary for me to say, that in the recent transaction which 
has excited so much feeling, neither myself nor any person 
connected with me had any share whatever ; that ihe trans- 
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action, in fact, became kaown to me only through the general || 
eport. 

' a write this to disabuse the public mind, so that those 
who do not personally know me may not be imposed upon by 
any misapprehension of my position. Certainly, [ teel a 
great repuguance to being assailed far what [ have never 
done or dreamed of; but, if legal violence be inflicted upon 
me for writing and printing freely about slavery, or any other 
subject which it may suitan American citizen to discuss, 
then will I suffer cheerfully, in the confident hope that when 
pa-sion and prejudice shail have been dispeNed, justice will 
be done to my character. But I will not suppo-e that they 
who are rejoicing in the enfranchisement of the press in 
Paris, will themselves put fetters upon the press in Wash- 
ington.” 


Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) Does he make 
any denunciation of the robbery? 

Mr. HALE. He had quite enough to do in de- 
fending himself, and it was no part of his duty to 
denounce others. 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) I understand 
that! . 

Mr. HALE. [appeal to the sense of justice of 
the Senate, and ask what justification there can be 
for assailing the character and property of a man 
who knew no more of this occurrence than any of 
its members? [appeal to the honorable Senator who 
spoke so eloquently of the high and chivalric ideas | 
of right which are entertained in his section of the 
country 

Mr. FOOTE. task the Senator—and beg to 
remind him that twenty millions of people are list- 
ening to his answer—in the circumstances of the 
case, evidently known to him, does he suppose 
that this occurrence could have taken place with- 
out extensive countenance and aid from men of | 
standing in this District, whether members of Con- 
gress or others? 

Mr. HALE. [I have no doubt that those per- 
sons could not have got away without some aid. 
It is enough that I have disclaimed all knowledge 
of it. I thought that when the honorable Senator 
was speaking, more than twenty millions of people 
were listening. He invites me to visit the State of 
Mississippi, and kindly informs me that he would 
be one of those who would act the assassin, and 
put an end to my career. He would aid in bring- 
ing me to public execution—no, death by a mob. 
Well, in return for his hospitable invitation, I can 
only express the desire that he would penetrate 
into some of the dark corners of New Hampshire, 
and if he do, [am much mistaken if he would not 
find that the people in that benighted region would 
be very happy to listen to his arguments, and en- 
gage in an intellectual conflict with him, in which 
the truth might be elicited. I think, however, that 
the announcement which the honorable Senator 
has made on this floor, of the fate which awaits so 
humble an individual as myself in the State of 
Mississippi, must convince every one of the pro- 
priety of the high eulogiam which he pronounced 
upon her the other day, when he spoke of the high 
position which she occupied among the States of | 
this Confederacy. But enough of this personal 
matter. 

I think, if I did not misunderstand the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, that he is sur 
at the temerity of the Senater from New 
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—so almighty—that even the sacred rights of life 
and property must bow down before it! 

Do not let it be said that I have introduced this 
subject. I have simply asked that the plainest 
provisions of thecommon law—the clearest dictates 
of justice—shall be extended and exercised for the 
protection of the property of citizens of this Dis- 
trict; and yet, the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina is shocked at my temerity ! 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to ask one question 
with perfect good temper. The Senator is dis- 
cussing the subject with some feeling; but I ask 
i him whether he would vote for a bill, properly 
| drawn, inflicting punishment on persons inveigling 
slaves from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly not, and why? Because | 
I do not believe that slavery should exist here. 

Mr, CALHOUN, (in his seat.) He wishes 
to arm the robbers, and disarm the people of the 
District. 

Mr. HALE. The honorable Senator is alarmed 
| at my temerity-—— 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) I did not use 
the word, but did not think it worth while to cor- 
, rect the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator did not use that 
term? 

Mr. CALHOUN. No. I said brazen, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. HALE. The meaning was the same. It 
was brazen, then, that I should introduce a bill 
for the protection of property in this District—a | 
bill perfectly harmless, but which he has construed | 
|, into an attack upon the institutions of the South. | 
|| Lask the Senator and the country wherein con- | 
sists the temerity? I suppose it consists in the | 
section of the country from which it comes. He 
says that we seem to think that the South has lost 
all feeling. Ah! there is the temerity. The bill 
comes from the wrong side of a certain parallel! 
Why, did the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina imagine that we of the North, with our faces 
bowed down to the earth, and with our backs to 
the sun, had received the lash so long that we 
dared not look up? Did he suppose that we dared 
not ask that the protection of the law should be 
thrown around property in the District to which 
we come to legislate? 

I desire no war upon the institution of slavery 
| in the sense in which the Senator understands the 

term. I will never be a party to any encroach- 
ments upon rights guarantied by the Constitution 
and the law—not atall. I wish no war but a war 
_ of reason, of persuasion, of argument; a war that 
should look to convincing the undergtanding, sub- 
duing the affections, and moving the sympathies | 
of the heart. That is the only war in which I | 
would engage. But it is said that the time has 
come—that the crisis has come, and that the South 
| must meet it. In all candor and honesty, then, let 
| me say, that there could not be a better platform 
on which to meet the question than that presented | 
|| by the principles of this bill. There could not be 
rised || a better occasion than this to appeal to the coun- 
amp- try. Let the tocsin sound. Let the word go 
shire in introducing this bill. Letmeask, what is || forth. Let the free North be told that their craven 
this bill? What is this incendiary bill that has |, representatives on the floor of the Senate, are not |, 
elicited such a torrent of invective? Has it been || at liberty even toclaim the protection of the rights 
manufactured by some “ fanatical abolitionist?’ || of property! The right iio was sacrificed 
Why, it is copied, almost word for word, from a || long ago. But now is it to be proclaimed, that we 
law on the statute-book which has been in opera- || cannot even introduce a bill looking to the execu- 
tion for years, in the neighboring State of Mary- || tion of the plainest provisions of the Constitution, 
land. Jt has no allusion, directly or indirectly, to || and the clearest principles of justice for the pro- 
the subject of slavery. Yet I am accused of throw- || tection of spmmantelaen, benlaes gentlemen choose 
ing it in as a firebrand, and in order to make war || to construe it into an attack upon that particular 
upon the institutions of theSouth! How? In God’s || institution? 
name, is it come to this, that in the American Sen- I ask again, what is it that has produced this 
ate, and in the year of grace one thousand eight || strife, called up these denunciations, excited all 
hundred and forty-eight, the rights of property || this invective which has been poured upon me as 
cannot be named, but the advocates of slavery are || if I were guilty of all the crimes in the decalogue? 
in arms, and exclaim that war is made upon their || I call upon the Senate and the country to take no- | 
institutions; because it is attempted to cast the pro- || tice of it. I ask, on what do gentlemen of the 
tection of the law around the property of an Amer- |; South rely for the protection of any institution on || 
ican citizen, who appeals to an American Senate! |, which they place any value? It will be answered, | 
It has long been held by you that your peculiar || upon the Constitution and the law. Well, then, | 
} 
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institution is incompatible with the right of speech; |, if the safeguards of the Constitution are rendered 

but if it be also incompatible with the safeguards || inadequate to the protection of one species of prop- | 
of the Constitution being thrown around property |; erty, how can it be supposed that there wiil be 
of American citizens, let the country know it! If|| protection for any? It is because I desire to main- 
that is to be the principle of your action, let it be || tain, in all their strength and utility, the safe- |) 
proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of |; guards of the Constitution, that I have introduced |, 
the land, that there is an institution so omnipotent || this bill for the protection of property in this Dis- ‘: 
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trict. And here let me tell the Senator from Ala- 
bama, that he will have my full codperation in any 
measure to prevent kidnapping. I shall expect 
him to redeem his pledge. Again: I am shocked 
to hear the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
denounce this bill as a measure calculated to re- 
press those citizens from the expression of their 
just indignation. 

Mr. CALHOUN, Ifthe Senator will allow me, 
I willexplain. IT said no such thing. But I will 
take this occasion to say, that | would just as soon 
argue with a maniac from bedlam, as with the 
Senator from New Hampshire, on this subject, 

Severat Senarors. ‘ Order, order.”’ 

Mr. CALHOUN. I do not intend to correct 
his statements. A man who says that the people 
of this District have no right in their slaves, and 
that it is no robbery to take their property from 
them, is not entitled to be regarded as in possession 
of his reason. 

Mr. HALE. §Itis an extremely novel mode of 
terminating a controversy by charitably throwing 
the mantle of maniacal irresponsibility over one’s 
antagonist! But the honorable Senator puts words 
into my mouth which I never used. I did not say 
that the owners had no property in their slaves. [ 
said that the institution exists, but I have not given 
any opinion upon the point to which the Senator 
has alluded. I have never said anything from 
which the sentiment which he imputes to me could 
be inferred. It does not become me, I know, to 
measure arms with the honorable Senator from 


| South Carolina, more particularly since he has 


been so magnanimous as to give notice that he will 
not condescend to argue with me. But there is 
more than one man in this country who has, 
whether justly or unjustly, long since arrived at 
the conclusion, that if Lam a maniac on the sub- 
ject of slavery, Lam not a monomaniac, for lam 
not alone in my madness. But, sir, L am not re- 
sponsible, here or elsewhere, for the excitement 


_ that has followed the introduction of this subject. 


I intended simply to give notice of a bill calculated 
to meet the exigency. The honorable Senator 
from Florida calls upon me for proof of tie neces- 
sity of this legislation, and says that no violence 
has been committed in this District. I don’t know 
what he calls violence. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. There has been no violence 
except the running away with some negroes. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I believe that some hun- 
dreds of individuals assembled in front of a printing 
office in this city, and assailed the building with 
missiles, obliging the persons engaged in theie 
usual employment to abandon their legal oceupa- 
tion. If that does not come up to the ge ntleman’s 
definition of violence, | do not know what does. I 
was desirous of introducing this subject without 


an appeal to any matters which might be supposed 


to lie behind. I believe that these matters have 
nothing to do with the subject under consideration. 
But other gentlemen have chosen to give this sub- 


| ject a different direction. Now, in the bill which I 


have had the honor to introduce, the provisions are 


| almost identical with the law which has been in ex- 


istence in many of the States, and is now en the 
statute-book of Maryland. To its enactment here 
exception has been taken, and I am quite willing 
that the country should know the grounds on 
which opposition is made. If the subject be pain- 
ful, it has not been made so by me. As to the 
threats which have been made of bloodshed and 


| assassination, I can only say that there have been 


sacrifices already, and there may be other victims, 
until the minds of all shall be awakened to the 
conviction that the Constitution was made as well 
for the preservation of the freedom of discussion 
as for the protection of the slaveowner. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I should like to know of 
the Senator from New Hampshire if he can say 


| that any non-slaveholding State in this Union has 


ssed a law which, in case of the abduction ofa 
slave by an abolition mob, the county or town is to 
be made responsible for the act. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. It is time enough, then, 


when such a law is passed to protect the property 
| of slaveowners, to talk of a law to indemnify for 
_ the destruction of property of abolition incendia- 
ries. 

Mr. FOOTE. The Senator seems to suppose 
that I wished to decoy him to the State of 


issis- 
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sippi. I have attempted no such thing. I have | 
thought of no such thing. I have openly chal- 
lenged him to present himself there or anywhere 
uttering such language and breathing such an 
incendiary spirit as he has manifested in this 
body, and I have said that just punishment would 
be inflicted upon him for his enormous crimi- 
nality. Ihave said further, that, if necessary, | 
would aid in the infliction of the punishment. My 
opinion is, that enlightened men would sanction 
that punishment. But, says the Senator, that 
would be assassination! I think not. I am sure | 
that the Senator is an enemy to the Constitution of 
his country—an enemy of one of the institutions | 
of his country which is solemnly guarantied by 
the organic law of the land—and in so far he is a 
lawless person. [Lam sure, if he would go to the 
State of Mississippi, or any other slave State of this 
Confederacy, and utter such language, he would 
justly be regarded as an incendiary in heart and in 
fact, and as such, guilty of the attempt to involve | 
the South in bloodshed, violence, and desolation; | 
and if the arm of the law happened to be too short, 
or the spirit of the law to be slumberous, I have 
declared that the duty of the people whose rights 
were thus put in danger would be to inflict sum- 
mary punishment upon the offender. But, says 
the Senator, victims have been made, and there are 
other victims ready. Lam sure that he could not 
versuade me that he would ever bea victim. I 
ae never deplored the death of such victims, and 
I never shall deplore it. Such officious intermed- 
dling deserved its fate. I believe no good man who | 
is not a maniac, as the Senator from New Hamp- | 
shire is apprehended to be, can have any sympn- | 
thy for those who lawlessly interfere with the 
rights of others. He, however, will never bea 
victim! He is one of those gusty declaimers—a | 
windy speaker—-a—— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. If the gentlemen will 
allow me, I rise to a question of order. Gentle- 
men have evidently become excited, and I hear on 
all sides language that is not becoming. I call the 
gentleman to order for his personal reference to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. FOOTE. I only said, in reply to the re- | 
marks of the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. I did not hear what the 
Senator from New Hampshire said, but the allu- | 
sion of the gentleman frem Mississippi I consider 

to be contrary to the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. FOOTE. 1am aware of that. But sucha 
scene has never occurred in the Senate—sucha 
deadly assailment of the rights of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Has the Chair | 
decided? 

Mr. FOOTE. Let my words be taken down. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. | 
of ev the gentleman from Mississippi is not 
in order. 


Mr. FOOTE, What portion of my remarks is | 
not in order? 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thegentleman | 


is aware that the question of order is not deba- | 
table. 


Mr. WESTCOTT. I ask whether the words | 
objected to are not, according to the rule, to be re- 
duced to writing? 

Mr. FOOTE. I pass it over. But the Senator 
from New Hampshire has said, that if I would 
visit that State, | would be treated to an argument. 
Why, [ would not argue with him. What right 
have they of New Hampshire to argue upon this 
point? It is not a matter in which they stand in 
the least connected. ‘They have no rights of prop- 
erty of this description: and I rejoice to be able to 
say, that a large proportion of the intelligent and 
patriouc people of New Hampshire do not coneur 
in the views expressed by the Senator this morn- 
ing. They take the ground that the people of the 
United States—the Constitution and the Union— 
have guarantied the rights of the South, connected 
with this property, and that the people of New 
Hampshire have no right at all to meddle with the 
subject. 
members of this body, amongst them the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, whom I re- 
gret not to see in his place, are known to be more 
or less hostile to the institutions of domestic sla- 
very, but have never entertained the doctrine that 


the Congress of the United States has any juris- | 
diction whatever over the subject? They have i 
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In the opinion 1| 


Why, is it not a fact, that gentlemen, |; 
_ are perfectly demented, or do not know the nature 


/ about to show. 


held, that any attempt, directly or indirectly, to | 
effect abolition, or to encourage abolition by Con- 
gressional legislation, is at war with the spirit and || 
letter of the Constitution. 
Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to in- | 
quire if he can point outa single instance in which | 
I have made any aggression upon the rights of || 
property in the South? | 
Mr. FOOTE. That is the very thing I am | 
When the Senator from New |, 
Hampshire undertakes to assert that those north- | 
ern men who do not concur with him are “ cra- | 
vens,’’ he uses language of false and scurrilous 
import. Itis not the fact that his language will || 
be reéchoed in any respectable neighborhood in |) 
New England. Hts sentiments will find no re- | 
sponse or approval in any enlightened vicinage in | 
New England, and therefore he has no right to || 
say that those who are faithful to the principles of 
the Constitution, and fail to reécho the fierce, || 
fanatical, and factious declarations of the Senator, 
are ‘*cravens’’ in heart, and deficient in any of the 
noble sentiments which characterize high-spirited 
republicans. 
Mr. HALE. I did not use such language. 
Mr. FOOTE. Did the Senator not use the word 
“ craven?”’ || 
Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I || 
will inform him, that when the Senator from South 
Carolina remarked that he supposed it was thought |) 
that the South had lost all feeling, I replied by | 
asking if it was supposed that the North had no | 
sensibility, that we had bowed our faces to the || 
earth, with our backs to the sun, and submitted to 
the lash so long, that we dare not look up? 
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mbia. 


Mr. FOOTE. The declarations of the Senator || 
from New Hampshire just amount to this: that if |; 


he met me on the highway and addressing me | 
gravely or humorously—for he is quite a humor- | 
ous personage—should say, | design to take that | 
horse which is now in your possession; and then 
announce that he wished to enter into an argument 


with me as to whether I should prefer that the || 


animal should be stolen from the stable or taken 
from me on the road: how could I meet such a | 
proposition? Why, I should*say to him, either | 
you are a maniac, or, if sane, you are a knave. | 
And yet this very case is now before us. The 


Senator from New Hampshire introduces a bill || 


obviously intended to rob the people of the Dis- 


trict of their slaves. I will read it, and show that || 


such is the import of the bill. 
thing about the paper to which reference has been | 
made. It has been sent to meas to other Senators | 
during the winter, but I always refrain from open- 
ing it. The editor of it may be an intelligent man. 
I have heard that he is. He is certainly an abo- 
litionist. It may be that he has not in his paper | 


approved of this late attempt to steal the slaves 
from this District. But the publication of such a | 
paper has tended to encourage such movements. | 

Mt r. HALE. When did I avow that I approved | 
of this movement? 

Mr. FOOTE. I will show it from this bill. I 
challenge the Senator to produce any such statute | 
from the statute-book of any State of this Union. 

Mr. HALE. I have said that the bill is in sub- | 
stance identical with one of the statutes of the State 
of Maryland. I have that statute before me, and | 
will hand it to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Allow me to 
see it. 

Mr. FOOTE. How are we to understand the | 
Senator? He will not acknowledge that his object | 
is to encourage such conduct, and he shuns the re- 





himself has breathed, in the course of his harangue 
this morning, the same spirit which has character- 
ized this act, he says most mildly and quietly, * by | 
no means—I have only attempted to introduce a 
bill corresponding substantially with the law on the 
statute-books of most of the States of this Confed- 
eracy.’’ And the Senator supposes that all of us 


of the case, the circumstances, or the motives |! 
which have actuated the Senator. Will he under- | 
take to assert, that he would have ever thought of | 
such a bill if these slaves had not been abducted | 
from the District, in opposition to the consent of || 
their owners, by the parties engaged in this maraud- |! 


I do not know any- || 





Senate. 


_ ing expedition? He cannot deny it; and, there. 


fore, | am authorized to come to the conclusion 

that he introduced the bill for the purpose of cover. 
ing and protecting that act, and encouraging siny- 
ilar acts in future. What is the phraseology of 
the bill? [The honorable Senator here read the 
bill.) Who doubts now that the object of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire was to secure the cap- 
tains of vessels and others engaged in any attempts 
by violence to capture and steal the slaves of this 
District? No man can doubt it. Then, Ll ask, have 
I used language too harsh? and is it nota fact, that 


|| the Senator is endeavoring to evade a responsibl- 


ity which he is not willing to acknowledge ? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give way for a 
moment? I will read an extract from the law of 
Maryland to which [ referred. Will the Senator 
be good enough to look at my bill while | read? 

AN ACT relating to riots. 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Mury 


| land, That from and after the passage of this act, if any coun- 
| ty, or incorporated town or city of this State, any church, 


chapel, or convent, any dwelling-house, any house used or 
designed by any person, or any body politie or corporate, as 
a place for the transaction of business or deposit of proper- 
ty, any ship, ship-yard or lumber-yard, any barn, stable or 
other out-house, or any artieles of personal property, shall 
be injured or destroyed, or ifany property therein or thereon 
shall be taken away, injured or destroyed, by any riotous or 
tumultuous assemblage of people, the full amount of the 
damage shall be recoverable by the sufferer or sufferers, by 


| suit at law against the county, town, or city, Within whose 
| jurisdiction such riot or tumult occurred. 


Provided, how- 
ever, That no such liability shall be incurred bysuch county, 


| incorporated town or city, unless the authorities thereof 


shall have had good reason to believe that such riot or tumult 


| nous assemblage was about to take place, or having taken 


place, should have had notice of the same in time to prevent 
said injury or destruction, either by their own police or with 
the aid of the citizens of such county, town, or city; it being 
the intention of this act, that no such liability shall be de- 
volved on such county, town, or city, unless the authorities 
thereof having notice, have also the ability of themselves, 
or with their own citizens, to prevent said injury: Provided, 


further, That in no case shall indemnity be received where 


it shall be satisfactorily proved that the civil authorities aud 
citizens of said county, town, or city, when called on by the 
civil authorities thereof, have used all reasonable diligence, 
and all the powers intrusted to them forthe prevention or 
suppression of such riotous or unlawful assemblies.) 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That in any suit instituted un- 
der this act, the plaintiff or plaintiffs may declare generally, 
and give the special matter in evidence. 

The honorable Senator will now surely do me 
the justice to say, that the bill was not drafted with 
reference to any particular case, such as that to 
which he refers. I had not the remotest reference 
to the protection of individuals concerned in trans- 
actions of that character; but if I should undertake 
to say, that I had not reference to demonstrations 


| growing out of that transaction, I should be say- 
_ ing what was false, for it was these demonstrations 


|| two directly contradictory assertions. 
openly avowed, as the Senator from New Hamp- || 


shire seems very plainly to indicate, that he has || case, and in the same breath declares that he did! 


| which induced me to introduce the bill. 


Mr. FOOTE. In one breath the Senator makes 
He says 
that he did not draw the bill in reference to this 


| He disclaims in one moment that which he avowsin 


the next! Lam sorry that I have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Senate so long. I have felt deeply on 
this subject. We have witnessed this morning the 
first attempt on this floor to violate the constitu- 


tional rights of the South, and I hope it will be the 
‘jast. I trust that the indignation of the country 


will be so aroused, that even in the quarter of the 
country from which he comes, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, although his sensibilities are not 
very approachable, will be made to feel ashamed 


' of his conduct. 


Mr. MANGUM. It has been now about four- 
teen years, I believe, since the Senate very wisely, 
by the concurrence of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men on both sides, came to the resolution 


au ; _ to exclude discussion upon the inflaming topic of 
sponsibility. When we charge upon him that he | 


slavery; and that when abolition petitions were 


| presented, upon the question of reception, a mo- 
' tion should be entertained—which motion is not 


debatable—and the vote taken upon it, to lay the 
motion for reception upon the table. There has 
been, ever since this rule was established, a steady 
and uniform adherence to it; but Lam sorry to per- 


ceive that there is latterly a disposition manifest- 


ing itself to depart from the salutary rule of action 


which the Senate thus wisely prescribed for itself. 
Upon this question of slavery we know there are 
different opinions entertained in different quarters 
of the Union. I stand here representing the inter- 
ests of one portion of that Union, but I could not, 
if I would, bring myself to a state of excitement 
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and alarm in consequence of any menaces that 
might be thrown out. 1 stand upon the constitu- 
tional compromises; and while I would not invade 
the rights of others, | am very sare inat the sound 
portion of the community will not invade our 
rights. Why should we pursue this discussion? 
Js it believed that we are to be reasoned out of 
our rights? Are we to be reasoned out of our 
convictions? No,sir. Then why discuss the sub- 
ject? Why not stand upon our rights; upon our 
constitutional compromises? Why not stand thus 
perfectly passionless, but prepared to defend them 
when they shall be assailed? But are they to be 
assailed? Sir, nothing has occurred during this 
session that has afforded me more satisfaction than 
to hear from some of the ablest and most distin- 
guished men in this Union, the declaration that | 
whilst they are opposed to an extension of the area | 
of slavery, they are not disposed to trample upon 
the compromises of the Constitution. ‘This is our 
strength. Itis to be found in the patriotism of 
those who love the institutions of our country bet- 
ter than party. I believe the great body of the 
people are prepared to stand upon the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. It is upon this ground 
that [ stand content and passionless, and if | know 
myself I shall ever continue to do so. 

Sir, no good can result from this discussion. I 
shall vote against the reception of the bill at this 
time. And why? Because | think that the occa- 
sion which is selected for its introduction is a very 
unhappy one. It seems to grow out of the occur- | 
rence of an unwarrantable trespass recently com- | 
mitted upon the rights of the ciuzens of this Dis- 
trict, without being directed to the prevention of 
such aggressions in future, but, on the contrary, 
having for its object the suppression of the mani- 
festations of the feelings of indignation which such || 
acts naturally create. We, who are the only legis- | 
lators for the District of Columbia, are not informed || 
of their wants and wishes in regard to legislation | 
upon this subject. If the people of this District re- | 
quireany other laws than they already have, for the || 
purpose of protecting their property against unlaw- || 
ful violence, let them indicate to us their wishes; 
and I shall be ready to lend a willing ear to their | 
request, and to aid in passing such a law asin my | 
judgment may be necessary for their protection. | 
If, on the other hand, the citizens of this District | 
should require other and more penal laws for the 
purpose of protecting their slave property, I shall 
be as ready to vote for a bill for that purpose. 
But I shall never vote for the one or the other, 
when I find them pressed forward by gentlemen of 
extreme opinions—gentlemen from remote portions | 
of the Union, having few feelings in common with 
the citizens of the District. 

Sir, upon these subjects | am accustomed to look | 
to the silent operation of the law for the protection 
of all our rights. In the State from which I came 
there is no excitement in regard to these subjects. 
If | know anything of the character of that loyal, 
steady, fixed, and moderate State, there is no State 
in the Union which will hold to her principles and 
her rights with more firmness than that State. 
But we appeal to the silent operation of the law; |) 
we know nothing of mob law, or of Lynch law; | 
we know nothing of excesses of this description. || 
Although I have lived to be an old man, most of || 
the time in North Carolina, I have never seen any- || 
thing in that State approximating even to a spirit || 

| 
| 
! 








of popular tumult. 

r. FOOTE. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to ask him whether, in the case of a conspiracy 
to excite insurrection among the slaves, it would 
not, in his opinion, justify mob proceedings? 

Mr. MANGUM. Oh! my dear sir, in former 
years we had a compendious mode of disposing of 
such cases. We have now a'mode equally cer- 
tain, though not so compendious. Upon a matter 
of that nature we take a strong ground. But I 
am not to be driven hastily into legislation that 
is proposed by gentlemen who entertain extreme 
opinions on either side. I am accustomed to 
look to the people of the District for an exposi- 
tion of their wants in regard to legislation. They 
necessarily understand them better than we can do. 
Upon their suggestion | am prepared to act either 
in providing penal enactments for the protection of | 
their slave property, or for protecting other de- | 
scriptions of property from mob violence. | do not | 
intend to enter into the question as to the propriety | 
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of making property holders, to some extent, an- 
swerable for any damage that may accrue from such 
violence, where they have a police in existence. 
I understand that in Maryland they have such a 
law applicable to towns and cities where they have 
a police. But entertaining the views | do, believ- 
ing that this movement is wholly inexpedient on 


this occasion, having no evidence that it would be | 


proper on any occasion, but perceiving that the 
caiman measure has grown out of excitement, 
move that the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill lie upon the table, and upon that question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. CALHOUN. Will the Senator be good 
enough to withdraw that motion for a moment? 
Mr. MANGUM. Certainly. 
Mr. CALHOUN. If there is any responsibil- 


ity in regard to this question, that responsibility is 
on me. 


Mr. MANGUM. No, sir, I do not take it so. 
I feel that the responsibility is upon the inoppor- 
tune presentment of a bill of this sort, so soon after 
the transactions which have recently taken place 
in the District. ‘That is my notion. I think the 
responsibility is upon the introducing of such a 
measure, at a time when excitement exists all 
around us. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I am very happy to hear 
that such is the opinion of the honorable Senator; 
but I disagree with my worthy friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina, in several particulars. 
not look upon a state of excitement as a dangerous 
state. On the contrary, | look upon it as having 
often a most wholesome tendency. The state to 
Le apprehended as dangerous in any community 
is this, that when there is a great and growing evil 


in existence, the community should be in a cold 


Nétions are much more apt 
to perish in consequence of such a state than 


| through the existence of heat and excitement. Nor | 


do I agree with the Senator from North Carolina 
in thinking that this is an analogous case to that 
of the question as to the reception of petitions on 
the subject of slavery; for we all know that in 
reference to the latter, the question was, whether 
the Senate was not bound to receive petitions in 


all cases and on all subjects. Now, here is a case | 


in which there is no doubt whatever. All admit 
that the question of granting leave is a question 
depending upon the voice of the Senate, as a mat- 


ter of discretion; there is no question of right what- | 
Now, | submit to the Senator from North | 


ever. 
Carolina, whether, under the circumstances, a bill 
of this kind, introduced at such a moment, to sub- 


ject the worthy citizens of this District to a high | 
penalty, without containing a single clause for the | 


punishment of those who commit outrages upon 
them, and deprive them of their property—with- 
out a single expression against such marauders, 


| must not be considered a most extraordinary meas- 
| ure, let it come from whatsoever quarter it may? 
' Can any man doubt, that, whether intended or 
| not, the object of this bill is to disarm the worthy | 


citizens of this District, so as to prevent them from 
defending their property, and to arm the robbers? 
That is the whole amount of i. The Congress 


of this Union is the legislature of the District of 


Columbia; and what is our duty on this occasion? 
It is, to protect these our constituents, who have 
no other protection but ours. It is our duty to 
stand forward in their behalf, when the extraordi- 
nary spectacle is presented to us of a vessel coming 


to our wharves under the color of commerce, and | 


of the men belonging to that vessel silently sedu- 
cing away our slaves, and getting nearly a hundred 
of them on board, and then moving off with them 
under cover of the night, in order to convey them 
beyond our reach. What is our duty under these 
circumstances? Is it not to takeeup the subject, as 
lt trust the Committee on the Judiciary will do, 
and pass a bill containing the highest penalties 
known to the law against pirates who are guilty of 
acts like these? 

I differ also from my honorable friend from North 


Carolina in this respect: he seems to think that the | 
proper mode of meeting this great question of differ- | 


ence between the two sections of the Union is to let 


it go on silently, not to notice it at all, to have no | 


excitement about it. 1 differ from him altogether. 
I have examined this subject certainly with as 
much care as my abilities would enable me; and if 
I am not greatly deceived, if I have any capacity 
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to perceive what is coming, I give it as my most 
deliberate opinion, that if such course is pursued 
on our part, and the activity of those influences 
on the other side be permitted to go on, the result 
of the whole will be, that we shall have St. Do- 
mingo over again. Yes, and worse than that. 
Now, sir, we have been asleep; and, so far from 
the thing being stationary, it is advancing rapidly 
from year to year. What has taken place within 
the last few weeks in the Levislature of New York? 
There is a provision in the Constitution protective 
of the rights of the South on this subject; and 
what is it? That the States shall deliver up fugi- 
tive slaves that are found within their limits. It 
Is a stipulation in the nature of an extradition 
treaty—I mean a treaty for delivering up fugitives 
from justice. Now, what duty does this impose 
upon the States of this Union? It imposes upon 
them, upon the Known principles of the law of na- 
tions, an active coéperation on the part of their 
Levislature, citizens, and magistrates, in seizing 
and delivering up slaves who have escaped from 
their owners. What has been done by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York? | speak on the 
statements of newspapers, which have not been 
| contradicted. ‘hey have passed a law almost 
unanimously—there being but two votes against 
it—making it penal for a citizen of that Siate even 
to aid the federal officers in seizing and delivering 
up slaves. They not only do not codperate—they 
not only do not stand neutral, but they take posi- 
tive and active measures to violate the Consutu- 
tion, and to trample upon the laws of the Union; 
and yet we are told that things are going on very 
well, and will go on well if we only letthem alone; 
that the evil will cure itself. ‘This is what has been 
done in the State of New York. ‘The only supula- 
tion in the Constitution which confers any benefit 
upon us is, without the least regard to faith, trodden 
in the dust. And New York stands not alone in this 
matter; many gther States have adopted similar 
measures. (4 mtr at the session before 
last, adopted one, not going to this extreme, but 
not falling greatly short of it. And what has taken 
_ place under that law? A most worthy citizen of 
| Maryland, upon his attempting to recapture his 
slave, is murdered—that is the proper term—and 
the perpetrator of the act goes in a great measure 
unpunished, There was a trial, and some one may 
have been found guilty, but little was done. I 
could go on and consume the whole day in tracing, 
step by step, the course by which every stipula- 
tion in favor of this description of property has 
| been set at naught in the northern States, ow, 
| if all this is the fact, [ put it gravely and seriously 
to our brethren of the northern States, can this 
| thing go on? Is it desirable that it should be pass- 
| ed without condemnation? Is it desirable that the 
South should be kept ignorant of all this? | put 
|| these questions. No, no. The very inaction of 
|| the South is construed into one of two things—in- 
| difference or timidity. And it is this construction 
which has produced this bold and rapid movement 
towards the ultimate consummation of all this. 
| And why have we stood and done nothing? I will 
tell you why. Because the press of this Union, 
|} for some reason or other, does not choose to notice 
|| this thing. One section does not know what the 
| other section is doing. The South does not know 
|| the bundredth part of all that has been done at the 
| North. Now, since this occurrence has taken 
_ place, a suitable occasion is presented for gentle- 
' men to rise here and tell the whole Union what is 
doing. It is for the interest of the North as well 
.as the South. I do not stand here as a southern 
‘man. I stand here as a member of one of the 
| branches of the Legislature of this Union—loving 
the whole, and desiring to save the whole. How 
/aré you to do it? It can be saved only by justice; 
and how is justice to be done? By the fulfillment 
| of the stipulations of the Constitution. I ask no 
| more—as I know myself, I would not ask a parti- 
cle that did not belong to us, either in our individ- 
| ual or confederated character. But less than that 
I never will take. Sir, 1 hold equality among the 


| 


| 


t 
| 
| 


confederated States to be the highest point, and any 
'| portion of the confederated States who shell per- 
mit themselves to sink to a point of inferiority— 
| not defending what really belongs to them, as mem- 
| bers, sign their own death warrant, and in signing 
| that, sign the doom of the whole. Upon the just 
\\ maintenance of our rights, not only our safety de- 
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ends, but the existence and safety of this glorious 
Snion of ours. And I hold that man responsible 
and that State responsible, who do not raise a voice 
against every known aod clear infraction of the 
stipulations of the Constitution in their favor. 
This isa proper occasion, and | hope there will be 
a full expression of opinion upon it. L hope my 
friend from North Carolina will reconsider his 
motion, and not press it. Let us meet this ques- 
tion at once, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have listened to this debate 
with a good deal of interest. But while | have 
seen considerable excitement exhibited on the part 
of afew gentlemen around me, 1 confess that | 
have not been able to work myself into anything 
like a passion. I think that probably the Senator 
from New Hampshire has done much to accom- 
plish his object. His bill is a very harmless thing 
in itself; but being brought forward at this time, 
and under the present circumstances, it has created 
a good deal of excitement among gentlemen on this 
side of the Chamber, 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) 
the occurrence, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the occurrence I desire to 
say a word, In the first place, | must congratu- 
late the Senator from New Hampshire on the great 
triumph which he has achieved. He stands very 
prominently before the American people, and 1s, I 
helieve, the only man who has a national nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. I firmly believe thaton this 
floor, to-day, by the aid of the Senator from South 
Carolina, and the Senators from Mississippi, he 
has more than doubled his vote at the Presidential 
election, and every man in this Chamber from a 
free State knows it! I looked on with amazement 


Not the bill— 


for a time, to see whether there could be an under- | 


standing between the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and his southern friends, calculated to give 
him encouragement, strength, and power in the 
contest. But Ll know that those distinguished Sen- 
ators from the South, to whom I have referred, 
are incapable of such an undertaking, yet L tell 
them that if they had gone into a caucus with the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and after a night’s 
study and deliberation, had devised the best means 
to manufacture abolitionism and abolition votes in 
the North, they would have fallen upon precisely 
the same kind of procedure which they have adopt- 
ed to-day. <A few such exciting scenes sufficed to 
send that Senator here. I mean no disrespect to 
him personally; but I say, with his sentiments, 
with his principles, he could never have repre- 
sented a free Svate of this Union on this floor but 
for the aid of southern speeches. Itis the speeches 
of southern men, representing slave States, going 


to an extreme, breathing a fanaticism as wild and | 
as reckless as that of the Senator from New Himp- 


shire, which creates abolitionism in the North. 
‘Che extremes meet. It is no other than southern 
Senators acting in concert, and yet without design, 
that produces abolition. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Does the gentleman pretend 
to say, that myself, and southern gentlemen who 
act with me upon this occasion, are fanatics? Have 
we done anything more than defend our rights, en- 
croached upon at the North? Am I to understand 
the Senator that we make abolition votes by de- 
fending our rights? If so, 1 thank him for the 
information, and do not care how many such votes 
we make. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, and every other Senator 
from the South, that far be it from me to entertain 
the thought, that they design to create abolitionists 
in the North, or elsewhere. Far be it from me to 
impute any such design. 
is the only inevitable effect of their conduct. 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) 
defending ourselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
themselves. 
excited upon this question—to discuss it with a 
degree of heat, and give it an importance, which 
makes it heard and felt throughout the Union. It 
is thus that abolition derives its vitality. My 


No, they are not defending 


friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Foore,] in his zeal || 


and excitement this morning, made a remark, in the 
invitation which he extended to the Senator from 
New Hampshire to visit Mississippi, which is 
worth ten thousand votes to the Senator, and l am 
confident that that Senator would not allow my 


Yet | assert that such | 


We are only | 


They suffer themselves to become | 


‘| but some of us at the North do not concur with | 


friend to retract that remark for ten thousand || him in that opinion. 


votes. 

Mr. FOOTE. Will you allow me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
he to give to that Senator all the abolition votes, 
he is fairly entutled to them. Had the Senator 
from Illinois lived where | have resided—had he 
seen insurrection exhibiting its fiery front in the 
midst of the men, women, and children of the com- 
munity—had he had reason to believe that the 
machinery of insurrection was at such a time in 
readiness for purposes of the most deadly charac- 
ter, involving life, and that dearer than life, to every 
southern man—lhad he witnessed such scenes, and 
believed that movements like that of this morning 
were calculated to engender feelings out of which 
were to arise fire, blood, and desolation, the de- 
struction finally of the South, he would regard 
himself as a traitor to the best sentiments of the 
human heart, if he did not speak out the language 
of manly denunciation, IL can use no other lan- 
guage. I cannot but repeat my conviction, that 
any man who dares to utter such sentiments as 
those of the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
attempts to act them out anywhere in the sunny 
South, will meet death upon the scaffold, and de- 
serves it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I must again congratulate the 


Senator from New Hampshire on the accession of 


five thousand votes! Sir, | do not blame the Sen- 
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Of course the Senator from 
New Hampshire will agree with him, because he 
can fan the flame of excitement so as to advance 
his political prospects. And I can also well under- 
stand how some gentlemen at the South may quite 
complacently regard all this excitement, if they can 

| persuade their constituents to believe that the insti- 

| tution of slavery rests upon their shoulders—that 
they are the men who meet the Goliah of the North 
in this great contest about abolition. It gives them 
strength at home. But we of the North, who 


have no sympathy with abolitionists, desire no 
such excitement. 


Mr. CALHOUN. I must really object to the 
_ remarks of the Senator. We are merely defend- 
ing our rights. Suppose that we defend them in 


| strong language; have we not a right to do so? 


| Surely the Senator ¢ «nnot mean to impute to us 
the motives of low ambition. He cannot realize 
our position. For myself, (and I presume I may 
speak for those who act with me,) we place this 
question upon high and exalted grounds. Long 
as he may have lived in the neighborhood of slave- 
holding States, he cannot have realized anything 
on the subject. I must object entirely to his course, 
and say that it is atleast as offensive as that of the 


|| Senator from New Hampshire. 


ator from Mississippi fur being indignant at any | 


man from any portion of this Union, who would 
produce an incendiary excitement—who would 
kindle the flame of civil war—who would incite a 
negro insurrection, hazarding the life of any man 
in the southern States. The Senator has, 1 am 
aware, reason to feel deeply on this subject. But 
I am not altogether unacquainted with the peculiar 
circumstances of the sections of the country to 
which he hasalluded. I have lived a good portion 
of my life upon the immediate borders of a slave 
State. I have seen the operation of such excite- 
ments as those of which he speaks, upon both 
sides of the line. IL can well appreciate the excited 


feeling with which gentlemen in the South must | 


regard any agitating movement to get up insurrec- 
tions amongst their negro servants. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I do not wish to 
be considered as participating in the feeling to which 
the Senator alludes. I have no fear of insurrec- 
tion; no more dread of our slaves than I have of 
our cattle. Our slaves are happy and contented. 


‘They bear the kindest relation that labor can sus- | 


tain to capital. It isa paternal institution. They 
are rendered miserable only by the unwarrantable 
interference of those who know nothing about that 
with which they meddle. I rest this case on no 
fear of insurrection; and I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that we are able to take care of our- 
selves, and to punish all incendiaries. 
insult offered to the institutions which we have in- 
herited, that provoked my indignation. 

Mr.FOOTE. Willthe honorable Senator allow 
me to make a remark? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Witha great deal of pleas- 
ure, 

Mr. FOOTE. If it be understood that I ex- 
pressed any fear of insurrection which might grow 
out of this movement, it is a mistake. I said that 
such an audacious movement as this could not be 
tamely submitted to without encouraging its au- 
thors to proceed; and in that, I think, all who have 
spoken on this side of the Chamber concur. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I did not intend 
to imply that my colleague had taken any such 
course as that which I disclaimed. His ground 
was that which the peace and security of the South 
has justified, and which will, of necessity, be their 
position in future. When Dr. Johnson heard that 
a man, whose life had been a course of villany, 
had committed suicide by hanging himself, he re- 
plied, ‘it was right that a life which had been 
uniformly oblique should be terminated by a per- 
pendicular.”’ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All that I intended to say was, 
that the effect of this excitement—of all these harsh 


| shire. 


Mr. FOOTE. 
allow me a word? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In a moment. I am sorry 
that the honorable Senator regards my language as 
offensive as that of the Senator from New Haimp- 
Will he allow me to remark, in the first 
| place, that [ did not suppose that I should ever be 
| classed with the Senator from New Hampshire on 
| the subject of slavery; and, in the next place, that 
| I did not say anything disrespectful to the Senator 
‘| from South Carolina, or any one associated with 
him on this question. I did not impugn his mo- 
tives. I said explicitly that I did not regard him 
as being actuated by any but the purest motives. 
He felt indignant at the recent occurrences; and his 
indignation | regarded as being natural and proper. 
We of the free States share in that indignation. 
But I said that the Senator from South Carolina, 
by the violent course pursued here, had contriba- 
ted to the result which we deplored, and that abo- 


Will the Senator from Illinois 


| litionism at the North was built ap by southern 


It was the | 


denunciation and southern imprudence. I stated 
that there were men of the North who are ready 
to take advantage of that imprudent and denuncia- 
tory course and turn it to their own account, so as 
to make it revert upon the South. T announced in 
| plain terms, that truth—a truth which every man 
from the free States can fully realize. And, sir, I, 
too, feel upon this subject, inasmuch as I have 
never desired to enlist, and never shall enlist under 
the banners of either of the radical factions on this 
question. I have no sympathy for abolitionism on 
the one side, or that extreme course on the other 
which is akin to abolitionism, We are not willing 
to be trodden down, whilst you hazard nothing by 
your violence, which only builds up your adver- 
sary in the North. Nor does he hazard anything; 
|, quite the contrary, for he will thus be enabled to 
keep concentrated upon himself the gaze of the 
abolitionists, who will regard him as the great 
| champion of freedom who encounters the distin- 
'| guished Senator from South Carolina and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. He is to be upheld at the 
| North, because he is the champion of abolition; 
| and you are to be upheld at the South, because 
| you are the champions who meet him; so that it 
' 


comes to this, that between those two ultra parties, 
| we of the North, who belong to neither, are thrust 
aside. Now, we stand up for all your constitutional 
| rights, in which we will protect you to the last. 
| We go for the punishment of burglary, stealing, 
| and any other infringement of the laws of this Dis- 
‘| trict; and if these laws be not strong enough to 
| prevent or punish those crimes, we will give to 
| 
1 
| 
| 
i} 


them the adequate strength. On the other hand, 
we go for enforcing the laws against mobs, and 
any destruction of property by them; and if the 
law be not strong enough to suppress them, we 
will strengthen it. But we protest against being 
made instruments—puppets—in this slavery excite- 


expressions—will be the creation of abolitionists | ment, which can operate only to your interest and 


at the North. 
Mr. FOOTE. The more the better! 


'| the building up of those who wish to put you down. 
| I believe, sir, that in all this I have spoken the 


Mr. DOUGLAS, The gentleman may think so; | a of a, a who we deep 
abolitionist. y object was to express 
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regret that any such excitement should have grown | 
out of the introduction of this bill. 

Mr. FOOTE. I had supposed that I had already 
sufficiently explained myself. No southern man 
has ever introduced this question into the halls of 
legislation. Of this, the Senator must be well 
aware. If he knows an instance to the contrary, 
I should be extremely glad to be informed of it. 
The question is not now brought up by any move- 
ment of ours; it is forced upon us by the Senator | 
from New Hampshire. The South has been si- | 
lent, resting firmly, discreetly, and with dignity, 
upon her rights which are guarantied to us by the | 
Constitution. Itisonly in defence of her acknowl- 
edged rights that she undertakes to say anything. | 
The Senator from New Hampshire has now intro- 
duced a bill which is calculated to produce mis- 
chief. Are we to remain silent? Or, if we use 
language of just indignation, are we to be charged | 
with endeavoring to make ourselves popular in the 
South? Let me say to the Senator from Illinois, | 
that this is a most ungenerous proposition. He | 
says that no unworthy motives lie at the founda- | 
tion of this mesure. Why, I can imagine no 
more unworthy motive than unprincipled dema- 
gogism. I would scorn myself, if 1 could for a 
moment permit myself to give countenance to 
anything so unworthy. I would say with all pos- 
sible courtesy to the Senator from Illinois, for 
whom I entertain the highest respect, and whose 
general feelings of justice for us in the South we 
all understand and appreciate, he will permit me 
to say to him, in a spirit of perfect courtesy, that | 
there are various ways of becoming popular. Our 
constituents will have confidence in us, if they see | 
we are ready here to maintain their interests invio- | 
late. And it may be, also, that the Senator from | 
New Hampshire will strengthen himself in pro- | 
portion as his conduct is denounced. But I beg | 
the Senator from Illinois to recollect, that there is | 
another mode of obtaining that popularity, which 
is expressed in the adage—‘‘in medio tutissimus | 
ibis,’ and that there is such a thing as winning | 
golden opinions from all sorts of people; and it 
may be thata man of mature power—young and | 
aspiring as he may be to high places—may con- 
ceive that, by keeping clear of all union with the 
two leading factions, he will more or less strengthen 
himself with the great body of the American peo- 
ple, and thus attain the high point of elevation to 
which his ambition leads. But if the Senator from 
Illinois thinks that a middle course in regard to || 
this question is best calculated to serve hia pur- || 
pose, he is mistaken. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has hit it pre- 
cisely when he says that sometimes the course 
advised in the familiar adage which he has quo- 
ted, is, indeed, the course of duty and of wisdom. 
I do believe that upon this question that is the | 
only course which can *‘ win golden opinions” 
from reflecting men throughout the country. 

Mr. FOOTE, (in his seat.) ‘** Golden opinions | 
from all sorts of people.”’ | 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the North it is not ex- |, 
pected that we should take the position that sla- 
very is a positive good—a positive blessing. If we 
did assume such a position, it would bea very || 
pertinent inquiry, Why do you not adopt this in- 
stitution? We have moulded our institutions at the | 
North as we have thought proper; and now we | 
say to you of the South, if slavery be a blessing, 
itis your blessing; if it be a curse, it is your curse; 
enjoy it—on you rest all the responsibility! We | 
are prepared to aid you in the maintenance of all | 
your constitutional rights; and I apprehend that 
no man, South or North, has shown more con- 
sistently a disposition to do so than myself. From 
first to last, | have evinced that disposition. But 
my object was to inform the people of the South 
how it is that gentlemen professing the sentiments 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, get here; 
how it is that they will see others coming here 
with similar sentiments, unless they reflect more 
calmly and coolly, and take a different course; and 
how this imprudent and violent course is calcula- 
ted to crush us who oppose abolitionism. If any 
unpleasant feeling has been excited by these re- 
marks of mine, I regret it. 1 know that it is not | 
always pleasant to tell the truth plainly and bold- | 
ly, when it comes home to an individual. But | 
what I have said is the truth, and we all know it | 
and feel it. 





|| voted with you of the South to sustain it, 
repealed against my vote. 


|| years. 


of this country. 


iE 


| silence and without alarm behold this audacious 
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I think the introduction of this bill has been 1l- 
timed. I doubt its expediency in any circum- 
stances; but brought up at present, it is peculiarly 
calculated to produce unnecessary excitement; and 
I will never consent to the introduction of such a 
bill under the present circumstances. lam willing 
to instruct your committee to inquire whether any 
formal legislation be necessary for the purpose of 


| suppressing kidnapping, mobs, rioting, and vio- 


lence, in the District of Columbia. I am prepared 
to meet the responsibility of passing the most strin- 
gent laws against any illegal acts. That is my 
position. My views in relation to this subject are 
well known. I have always supported by my 
vote the rule excluding abolition petitions. | 
It was 
I was ready to stand 
by it as long as it was necessary for your protec- 
tion. I will vote for any other measure necessary | 
to protect your rights. But I claim the privilege 
of pointing out to you how you give strength and 


encouragement to the Abolitionists of the North, 


by the imprudent expression of what I grant to be 
just indignation, and which you deem it to be 
necessary so to utter in self-defence. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Noman in this Senate can 
more sincerely regret than I do, the obtrusion of 
this most pernicious question into this body to- 
day. It has fallen upon us like a dark and with- 
ering simoom, as it always does when it enters the 
halls of legislation. My viewsand principles upon 
the subject have been expressed at different periods 
in both Houses of Congress during the last fifteen 
They are entirely unchanged, and will, 1 
presume, be carried by me unchanged to the grave. 

I cannot fully coincide in this instance with my | 
friend from Illinois, with whom, on most occasions, 
I am so happy to agree. I can never admit as a 


fact here that the Senator from New Hampshire, 
in agitating this question at this inopportune and 


most inauspicious moment, whatever may have 
been the course of others, has increased the num- 
ber of his supporters among the enlightened people 
1 do not think that the course 
which he has pursued this day has been, in the 


|| slightest degree, calculated to advance his views— 
if he have any, and I do not say that he has—in 
_ relation to the Presidency. Neither do I impeach 


the motives of the honorable Senator in bringing 
forward this bill thus inopportunely. 
resumed that the biil has had its origin in that 
igh-wrought state of feeling with which he has 
embarked in this cause, as in all others which he 
embraces. 
to suppose that anything improper lurks beneath 
or behind this movement. Nor, on the other hand, 
do I find fault with the manner in which this move- | 


| ment has been met, on the part of gentlemen rep- || 
resenting in this body the rights and interests of | 
If they had failed to meet || 


the people of the South. 
it and denounce it, they would have been recreant | 
to their high trust—recreant to their most sacred | 
obligations—recreant to the Constitution of their 
country. Has there not been just cause of excite- 
ment in the breasts of those gentlemen? If the 
scene enacted in the last week furnishes no justifi- 
cation for that excitement, I should like to know 
what could! Let us pause, Mr. President, for a | 
moment, and look at this case. A piratical vessel | 
steals into your river, bearing the false colors of | 


| 
| 
} 


honorable commerce, anchors at your wharf, and | 
receiving on board nearly one hundred of the do- | 
mestics of this District, makes all sail to carry off 
its cargo of plunder! Was the South to sit in 


outrage? As well expect a man to fold his arms 
and remain unmoved when the serpent, which has 
crawled into his abode, uncoils itself upon his 
hearthstone, and its deadly hisses ring in the ears of 
his children.. As well ask him to sit still and ex- 
hibit no excitement, as to call upon one-half of this 
Union to be unmoved in the circumstances which 
now surround us. Sir, had these gentlemen not 
manifested these feelings, they would, indeed, have 
been what the Senator from New Hampshire de- 
nominates those of the North who conscientiously 
sustain the solemn obligations imposed by that 
oath which you administered to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and all its guarantees— 
they would, indeed, have been in that case,‘ craven, 
craven!’’ They would have been unworthy the 
companionship of mzn! 


| at the wrong end. 


| as far as the Senator from New Ham 


| tom of my heart | despise mobs. 


|; matter. 
I will not for an instant suffer myself | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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I have taken my stand on this question, and I 
shall maintain it atall hazards. I may see all my 
own political prospects withered before my eyes, 
in consequence of the course which | pursue on 
this question; but that consideration deters me 
not from the discharge of duty. If my constitu- 
ents think proper to desert me on this occasion, 
sull I shall not shrink. Let it be remembered, I 
look the storm in the eye, and | defy the thunder- 
bolt! If] fall, shall fall with the approval of my 
own conscience, and the preservation of my own 
self-respect. 1 seek no higher earthly reward. 
Not insensible to the approbation of the people or 
the press when my course deserves it, yet | have 


/ no fear of their clamor or invective, so long as I 


am sustained by a conscientious sense of duty. In 
the spirit of the memorable sentiment of the great 
Mansfield, uttered in one of his famous charges, l 
say, ‘‘lt is true, I love popularity; but it is that 
popularity which follows, not that which is run 
after!” I desire that alone which springs from 
strict and steady adherence to the dictates of my 
own conscience. 

In this case, Mr. President, we have commenced 
In the closing remarks of my 
friend from Illinois | entirely concur. 1 should 
desire to see this subject brought before the Senate 
in the form of a general resolution directed to the 
Judiciary Committee, whose first care it should be 


| to devise some law for the prevention and punish- 
| ment of kidnapping in this District—thia piratical 


robbery of slaves. ‘That being done, | would go 
hire, or any 
eee the bot- 
I never knew of 
a mob, | never heard or read of a mob, whatever 
| the spirit in which it originated, that did not result 
| in the commission of atrocities at which humanity 
shuddered. ‘The laws of the land should be com- 
/petent for the punishment of all offences. But l 
_do not know that there has been any riot in this 
| District. There has no violation of the rights of 
| property by a mob; and | have no fears that the 
_ciuzens of this District will not be able to preserve 
their high and enviable reputation as a community 
of law and order, by abstaining from everything 
like a resort to violence and force. They will, | 
am confident, abide in the protection of the law 


man, in the suppression of mobs. 


| against any violation of their rights. 
It is to be || 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I wish, before 
the vote is taken, to say a word or two, for the 
_ purpose of placing myself right with regard to this 
Lam not very apt to be carried away by 
any of the excitements that sometimes have exist- 
/ence in this Chamber; and I cannot say, at this 


|| moment, that I participate at all in the excitement 


which seems to exist in the minds of many gentle- 
men here. What is the question that is presented 
for this body to decide? A stranger coming into 
this Chamber would suppose that we had some 
| measure under consideration which concerned the 
| deepest interests of slavery—that we were about 
to pass judgment ee some question affecting 
that great interest—that we were about to legislate 
upon the subject in some way that.would affect 
it in a manner injurious to the rights of those 
who own property of this descripuon. Now, [ 
think that whoever has listened to the reading of 
this bill must be satisfied that there is no such 
thing contained in it. If I understand it, it pro- 
poses nothing which has any special reference, 
under any construction that can be given to it, 
to that particular description of property. We 
have laws which make municipal corporations Jia- 
ble for damage resulting from violence done to 
property by popular tumults, where such corpora- 
tion is remiss in its duty in enforcing order and 
obedience to the law. If I understand the 1ropo- 
sition of the honorable Senator from New ace 
shire, he intends nothing more than to give security 
to property. He proposes nothing beyond this. 
This is the whole matter under consideration. 
But gentlemen say this is an unpropitious moment 
to introduce a question of this sort; and why un- 
| propitious? Because, if I understand them rightly, 
| (and I learn the fact for the first time,) a mob has 
| assailed the office of a newspaper in this city, and 
| has rendered it uninhabitable. Well, how does 
| this connect itself with the question of slavery? 
| Why, it is said that from this office a newspaper 
| issues, which is called an abolition paper. Sup- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| pose all this to be true, it is added by the Senator 
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ina temperate manner—that is, employs temperate 
language, addressing itself to the reason and the 
understanding of the public; and that no com- 
daint has been made against it by the public. 
Vell, how far this mobocratic action is to be at- 
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from New Hampshire that this paper is conducted | 


tributed to another event which has happened in | 


this District, is not for me to say. Some gentle- 
men seem to suppose that it has some connection 
with it. If it has, | am unable to see it. The 
Senator from New Hampshire then introduces a 
roeasure, and proposes to make the corporation 
lable for the damages committed, in case they re- 
fuse to do their duty, and enforce the law. Well, 
such a law exists in many of the States. But it 
is said that this is a very peculiar state of things. 
Here was an abolition press at work in this build- 
ing. Let me ask gentlemen whether they propose 
to stop the operauuons of the press; whether, in 
other words, they propose to wke away from 1 
its freedom? It seems to me that we might learn 
a lesson, if we would, from what is going on on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 
this question alone—the freedom of the press—has 
overthrown many of the thrones of Europe. 

Do you propose, by measures of violence, or by 
any other mode, to put an end to the discussions 
of the subject, either by speeches or through the 
medium of the press?) Whoever undertakes a work 


The agitation of 


of this description has got an herculean task upon | 


his hands—a task whieh he will find himself 
wholly incompetent to accomplish. Well, why 1s 
it that the Senate flies in the face 6f this measure, 
and objects to its reception ? 
calm consideration of the Senator from South Car- 
olina, and those who think with him, whether the 
inference | have made will not be made through- 
out the country; and whether it will not be con- 


sidered everywhere an assault upon the liberty of 


the press and of speech; whether it will not be ir- 
resistible; and whether it will not make a lasung 
impression upon the public mind? 1 think the 
people will reason in this way upon the subject; 
and that they will hold out to us, as the duty of 
this body, to take the subject into considerauon. 
Send it to a committee, let 1 be examined, and not 
presume, as the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina does, that because its provisions do not 


And I put it to the | 


cover the whole subject, it cannot be made to cover | 


the whole. If it does not answer the views of gen- 
tleman, it can be made todo so. Then why fly 
in its face? Why take this very unusual course 
of refusing to receive the measure atall? Why, 
simply because, by construction and inference, it 


is supposed to have some connection with the | 


question of slavery. Now, is this wise? Is it 
prudent?) Does it best accomplish the object which 
gentlemen have in view, which is to protect this 
kind of property? 1 have ever been one of that 
class of persons who have, at all times, considered 
themselves bound by the terms of the Consutution 
on this subject, and have stood ready to support the 
guarantees contained in that instrument, But, at 
the same time, I must confess that | thought the hon- 
orable Senator from Hlinois, in the remarks which 
he made here, uttered a great deal of wholsome 
truth. I thought he administered some wise, and 
prudent, and salutary admonition in those remarks, 
worthy of the consideration of all parties here; and 
I hope they will have their effect. 1 hope a little 
reflection—a little consideration—will induce gen- 
tlemen to change the course they have adopted on 
this subject, and to permit this measure to take 
the usual course of legislation. Suppose we do 
come toa discussion on the question, where, let 
me ask gentlemen, is the harm of discussion? 


Why, gentlemen ask, what right have you to | 
discuss our rights of property in slaves? By. 


what authority do you claim the privilege of in- 
quiring into this matter? Sir, we may have no right 
to disturb this right of property ; we may have 
no right to affect to claim ttle to it in any way. 
No such rights may be claimed. Nevertheless, no 
one will deny to any citizen the right to discuss 


the character of property of this kind, and the effect || 
Who de- | 
It belongs | 


which laws have upon such property. 
nies this right, and where is it denied ? 
to freedom of discussion, to the freedom of specu- 
lation which exists in every free and untrammeled 
mind. Men may advance very absurd notions; 
they may reason very preposterously; they may 
reach very absurd conclusions; but while the whole 





matter lies in discussion, very little, in my judg- 
ment, is gained by terming that discussion incendi- 
ary in its character. Why, do youexpectto satisfy 
the public mind, when mecetitasllinaceae the ques- 
tion of slavery, (however important it may be to 
any portion of this country,) and express their 
opinions in regard to it—do you expect to put them 
under foot by saying it is incendiary ? 
tleman flatter himself with hopes and expectations 
of this description, he isdoomed to be disappointed. 
This discussion will go on; and the way to meet 
error is by confronting it with truth. Let the dis- 
cussion goon. Let it be free everywhere. My 
own opinion is, that all considerate minds here and 


everywhere are entirely disposed to adhere to the | 


guarantees and compromises of the Constitution; 
and instead of being weakened by discussion, they 
are atevery step strengthened; they, at every step, 
_ become firmer and stronger bonds of union. Let 
no one try, if hecan, tosuppress discussion. Every 
attempt to stop it will result, as in Europe, in one 
general sentiment, which will trample under foot 
the power that attempts to suppress it. This will 
be the effect of such attempts. I invite, then, my 
friends to meet this question boldly, fearlessly, and 
not let this subject go to the public in the form in 
which it now presents itself, as a bill presented 
here, relating to nothing but the protection of prop- 
erty against the violence of a mob, and denied 
admission to this Hall and that table, because sup- 
posed to have some indirect connection with the 
question of slavery. Let us take, sir, a more manly 
view of the subject: one that accords better with 
the character of high-minded men. Let it take its 
course here. Letit go toa committee. Let that 
committee examine it, and if it does not, from any 
, cause, meet your approbation when it comes to be 
| considered, then let other measures take its place, 
let it take its fate. But nothing, sir, is to be gained 
_by this unusual course. | assure the gentlemen 


who represent this slave interest, that instead of | 


gaining, they lose much, very much. 


Why, Mr. President, cannot every gentleman | 


see, and see plainly, that when this bill comes to 
ve published—when the terms in which it is con- 
ceived come to be read and understood—it will be 
seen that it is a measure differing in no essential 
material point from laws existing in many of the 
free States, and free countries every where, and, as 
a Senator near me says, in some of the slave States, 
making corporations, under certain circumstances, 
liable for the violence of mobs? And whoever 
takes the ground that this bill has been brought 
in at an unpropitious moment, and for that reason 
denies it admission, assumes a responsibility that 
he will sincerely wish by and by to get rid of, 
What have we to do with the present movement, 
sir; with the particular and peculiar circumstances 
which surround the question? In my judgment, 
nothing atall. Ido not undertake to say what the 


| motives were of the Senator from New Hampshire 


in introducing this bill. It does not become me to 
inquire into them. Itis enough for me to know, 
that if the prinung-office of the ** Union” or * Na- 
tional Intelligencer’’ were assailed and injured by a 
mob, that it would be my duty to inquire how it 
happened, and whether further provisions were 
required, in addition to the present laws of the 
_ District, in order to suppress such disturbances. 
The care and deliberation I should feel myself 
bound, under such circunistances, to exercise with 
regard to the property of others, | should exercise 
inthis case. ‘he same measure of justice I should 
/ mete out in other cases | would mete out in this. 
‘The protection which | would feel it my duty to 
give to the property of others, under all circum- 
stances, | would give in this case. And if it turns 
out that this care is unworthily bestowed—that it 
does not demand legislation—then let it take its 
destiny. But this is not the way to deal with it. 
lt does not, in my judgment, have the sanction of 
deliberation. I have aiways been of the opinion 


the introduction of petitions here. | believe if the 
subject had been left open, and we had been allow- 
ed to go into the consideration of the subject, gen- 
tlemen would have found less excitement existing 
than has been created by the opposite course. It 
would have tended much more strongly, in my 
judgment, to tranquilize and harmonize the public 
mind. Under all the circumstances, then, how are 
| we to act? I think the question is a very plai 
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If any gen- | 


that nothing has been gained by the opposition to | 
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| one. Things are brought in and made to bear 
strongly on the minds of gentlemen which do not 
belong to this question at all. I shall vote for the 
reception of the bill, in order that it may take the 
usual course of legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. From the course which this 
discussion has taken, is clearly indicated the ap- 
proaching storm which will ere long burst upon 
this country. I am persuaded that the part of the 
country which I epee is destined to be ina 
minority—a doomed minority. I feel satisfied that 
all that we have to look to for protection are the 
guarantees of the Constitution. and the compro- 
mises made under it; and I fcel as well assured as 
I do of any sentiment I ever uttered, that these 
guarantees will be violated—as well assured as | 
am that the compromises which have been made 
have been disregarded. I feel that the sentiment of 
the North against the institution of slavery is ad- 
vancing with the certainty of the malaria from the 
Pontine marshes—with the certainty of all pro- 
gressive movements, and there is no disguising it. 

Why, on all occasions, whether of domestic or 
foreign consideration, the slave question is ob- 
truded upon us. When a resolution was offered 
in this body in the name of the nation to congrat- 
ulate the French people upon the commencement 
of their efforts in favor of the establishment of re- 
publican principles, an amendment was offered to 
congratulate them upon the confiscation of some 
of the property belonging to the people—to espe- 
cially congratulate them on the emancipation of 
their West India slaves. Let it be proposed to 
acquire territory by the joint arms, the united 
exertions of the people of the whole Union, and 
we of the South are forced to submit to the insult 
of having it proposed, that the soil purchased and 
enriched by the blood of southern troops would be 
polluted by their occupation of it, after a treaty of 
peace, when brought into comparison with those 
who claim superiority over them by virtue of their 
institutions. Sir, we are thus insulted every morn- 
ing of our lives by the presentation of petitions of 
individuals, and resolutions of States, stigmatizing 
southern institutions as unworthily connected with 
this Confederacy, going to show that the guaran- 
_ tees of the Constitution will be, as the compromises 
have been, disregarded. But before I approach 
this part of the subject, I beg to address to you a 
few remarks upon the bill which is offered for our 
consideration. What is the bill, sir? It proposes 
to require from the inhabitants of this District to 
enter into bonds—for it amounis to that—to indem- 
nify all persons who shall suffer losses by means 
of a mob—to indemnify all persons for any possi- 
| ble trespass that may be committed upon them 
by irresponsible violence. Now, I must be per- 
| mitted to say, that this is a sort of legislation that 
is not to be found in that part of the country in 
which I live. I think it is unknown in the States 
| south of the Potomac. Why should we be called 
on to pass a law at this time, to give indemnity for 
trespasses committed by amob? If | were satis- 
fied that the existing laws of the District were 
inadequate to the protection of the property of the 
citizen, | do not know that I should be averse to 
the adoption of some measure that might be calcu- 
lated to control the movements of a mob. But 
_what is the fact?) Why, that the laws are inade- 
quate to the protection of the owners of slaves 
against those who are disposed to interfere with 
that species of property, whilst other species of 
property has adequate protection. 1 put the ques- 
tion to the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, whether he will agree now to bring in a law 
to give additional security to slaveholders, by the 
enactment of penalties; and I am told by that gen- 
 tleman, “No; the law I would introduce would be of 
entirely a different character; one to confiscate their 
_ property by the emancipation of slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” And to destroy and under- 
mine the institution, all influences are left to effect 
their silent work; the press, private counsel, influ- 
ence of opinion. Here, in the District of Columbia, 
a paper, addressed to slaves as well as to others, 
is issned, inculcating in the minds of the slaves 
the right to rebel; a more than right—a duty; 
leading them to acts that are inconsistent with their 
eace and happiness, and such as will certainly 
inflict cruelty upon deluded human beings, by 


| 


| 
seducing them into a condition whith compels their 
'} masters to use them with greater severity. This 
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js like kindling a fire in the middle of a dry prairie, | 
and expecting it not to burn with certain destruc- 
tion. I ask the gentleman if he is willing to afford 
protection to the holders of slave property, and | 
am answered that slaveholders are entitled to no 
protection. Am I expected to stand here and, 
under the forms of constitutional legislation, give 
my support to measures which must destroy one 
of the institutions under which we live? 

I solemnly believe that the gentlemen from the 
North are not sensible of the tendencies of such 
measures as they are proposing. When the Con- 
stitution was formed, its provisions were adopted 
in good faith; and I had hoped that some portion 
of the same spirit which actuated the framers of 
that instrument would be found pervading this 
body at this time. That good faith, if it were to 


be found, would preserve to us the guarantees | 
which are provided in the Constitution; and I tell |. 


gentlemen that our fathers would never have con- 
sented to come into the Confederacy if they be- 
lieved that these encroachments would ever have 
been made, and that, too, under the authority of 
their jomt Constitution. The spirit of fanaticism 
never commenced to prevail until it was ascer- 
tained that the tide was running against us; but 
from that moment, (about 1820, the time of the 
Missouri compromise,) it has gone on with accel- 
erated rapidity,) and it now forms one of the dan- 
gerous elements of sectional ambition. My col- 
league has alluded to some of the evidences of this. 
When the Constitution was adopted, it was one of | 
its provisions, not implied, but expressed in terms 

sufficiently explicit, that if slaves escaped, there 

should be a coéperation on the part of the authori- 

ties of the State to which they fled to deliver them | 
up; and, as the understanding of the terms, such, 
until recently, was the practice. In 1793, an act 
was passed making it penal for any one in any of 
the non-s!aveholding States to harbor or conceal a 
slave; and there is another important commentary | 
contained in that law, that by that very act provision || 
is made that State courts shall use their authority 
to aid in delivering up fugitive slaves. That act was 
made to provide the mode of delivering up runaway 
slaves. It was made on the assumption that they 
should be delivered up under the provisions of an 
extradition treaty. The measure received the 
general concurrence of Congress and the people. 
This act looked to good faith for its execution and 
enforcement. It had the sanction of the wisest 
men of all sections, not as speculative theorists, 
but as practical statesmen, who looked to actual, 
and I must be permitted to say, mutual interests. 
When the law was proposed, what would southern 
men have thought if they had been told that the 
courts should afford no such relief, and that it 
would be criminal for State officers to give assisf- | 
ance? Why, sir, they would have gone no further 

with compromise, but, being the stronger party, 

they would have looked out for their own security. | 
The act was made in good faith to coerce the pro- 
visions of a compromise, to procure a delivery of 
a slave to his master. How has that act been | 
treated? A law has been enacted in the State of || 
New York, one in Massachusetts, and I believe I 

could name a dozen other States where similar | 
laws have been passed, declaring that the State 


courts have no jurisdiction over that matter, and || 


that it belongs exclusively to the federal jurisdic- | 
tion. Here, then, is one of the compromises of 
the Constitution entirely disregarded; and laws 
have been passed interposing obstacles to the re- | 
capture of slaves, such as would make it nugatory | 
and dangerous for the owner to make the attempt 
to reclaim his own property. 

In Massachusetts it is made criminal, under high 
penalties, for constables to aid in apprehending a 
fugitive slave, and for jailers to allow their prisons | 
to be used for safe-keeping. A law of precisely the | 
same import has been passed in Rhode Island, and | 
of similar import in nearly all the States north of | 
Maryland. ‘To the North we can look for no aid || 
in apprehending this species of property. So far | 
from fulfilling the provisions and compromises of | 
the Constitution, it is made criminal for citizens | 
and officers of non-slaveholding States to fulfill the | 
duties of good citizens; and yet we are told that || 
the compromises of the Constitution and its ex- | 
press guarantees, entered into by our ancestors, || 


will be observed in good faith. And that is to be | 


our security—the security of good faith, and by 


Protection 


| to the act, and say, we are prohibited. 
than all, itis made the interest of political aspirants 


| of legislation. 


| mus ibis, 


| violent 
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those who have shown that they cannot resist the 
temptations of ungenerous jealousy or criminal 
ambition! This is worse than resting on a broken 
reed, or to find a sword where you expected a 
shield. In all cases where controversies have 
arisen under such laws, the Supreme Court has 
decided them to be unconstitutional. Do they stop 
there? Would to God I could say they did. What 
is our condition when our property of this kind— 
property recognized by the Constitution—is taken 
away from us? Can we appeal to their tribunals? 
Why, we are treated by them with scorn, Can 
we appeal to their municipal officers? They point 
Sut, worse 


to excite a feeling of aversion to slaveholders. 
They have constitutional rights, but no power to 
enforce them. Yet lam told, rely on compromise, 
and, at any rate, ‘that it is unbecoming in the 
South to manifest excitement—that we must keep 
perfectly quiet—not be alarmed, it is all perfectly 
right.’ When the fire is burning around me, I 
am told that I must keep cool—that I must not 
discuss the matter with anything like heat. We 
have a right to discuss it. It is proper for us to 
vindicate our rights; and I wish there was an ade- 
quate issue to put them to a full trial. I say to 
gentlemen that the crisis is approaching, not by 
any action of the South, but is forced upon us; and 
if the horrors of a civil war do come, which God 


| forbid— 


Thou can’st not say I did it— 
Shake not thy gory locks at me.”? 
I declare solemnly before Heaven, that I believe 
we are in a doomed minority, and that it is the 


duty of the South to take some means to avert the 


evil. I have no confidence that the guarantees of 
the Constitution will be regarded. I have no con- 
fidence in those who choose to preach to me of 


good faith while I have examples of its flagitious | 


violations, and tell me all is well when I see ruin 
impending over me. 


dence. I am told, that whena measure of this kind 


is proposed, it is our duty to give it all the forms | 
. I should be glad, indeed, if I could | 

| discover in it anything calculated to defend the 

The issue | 


The | 


_ elements of its development and of mischief are 


rights of the people whom I represent. 
mustcome. Ambition will avail itself of it. 


contained in it. I believe, from the course whith 


, this discussion has taken, that many gentlemen | 
| will vote for this bill; but if they do, they will do 


an act the effects of which they do not appreciate. 


/ Gentlemen do not understand the feelings of the 
| South. 


I have no fear of insurrection, nor the 
dangers of slave property. If we were in the 
ynidst of a war to-morrow, I tell the gentleman, 
that we of the South will feel as safe in the midst 


of a slave population as in the midst of a free. We | 


will see more of this in other forms. I make the 
rediction, that should any part of Mexico come 


into the acquisitions of this Union, there will be 
| provisions introduced to prohibit slavery. The 
whole territory of the South is to be put into the | 


power of those who tell me that ‘‘in medio tutissi- 
” as they express it. Oh, yes, they are 
very good judges of the middle course; but as good 
judges as they are, when they undertake to pursue 


the middle course, they keep it so Jong as it is their | 
interest, and no longer. What a security for mod- | 


eration on our part, and confident reliance on the 


| good faith of those who have never kept it! I 

have expressed myself with some warmth, but I | 
hope the Senator from New Hampshire will at | 
least do me the justice to say that it has not been | 


without provocation. I have avoided epithets and 
enunciations, because I am prepared for 


_ grave issues when solemn determination, and not 


violence, must be resorted to. I am willing to wish 
the Union safe; but to be so, it must preserve 
right, and maintain constitutional obligations. I 
cannot resume my seat without expressing the 
high gratification with which I have listened to the 


eloquent remarks of the honorable Senator from | 
Indiana, [Mr. Hannecan.] He has taken the |, 
| high-minded and independent course which his | 


character entitled us to expect. I am confident 


that he will be fully sustained by all true-hearted 
patriots throughout the Union. 


Mr. CAMERON. I rise merely to defend my 
own State—that great State which [ have the honor 
to represent—on a single point which has been 


of Property in the District of Columbia. 


I wish I could have confi- | 








SENATE. 
alluded to by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Carunoun.}] That Senator has done 
injustice to Pennsylvanta—unintentionally, doubt- 
less—in comparing acecent law of hers with an 
act of the late Legislature of New York. The 
New York statute, it is said, makes it a penal 
offence for any of her citizens to aid in the arrest or 
restoration of fugitive slaves to their owners. ‘The 
law of Pennsylvania is a widely different affair. 
Her act of 1826 made it the duty of the State offi- 
cers to aid in the arrestof slaves, which act, as has 
been stated by the colleague of the Senator, was 
rendered null by the decision of the courts. The 
last act, therefore, is merely a declaratory one, set- 
ting forth the fact that those officers were not 
required by the State laws to render such aid. 
The duty of the citizens remains unchanged, and 
is In no way affected. 

No attempt has been made by Pennsylvania to 
interfere in any way with the power or authority 
of the General Government, nor the duty of the 
citizens to that Government. The marshal or his 
deputy can call to his aid a sufficient posse at any 
time when it may be necessary to sustain the laws 
of the Union; and no act in the history of Penn- 
sylvania can be pointed to, which will show that 
she has in a single instance been wanting in a due 
regard for the guarantees of the Constitution and 
the compromises under it, nor will she ever be. 
The Senator alluded also to a disturbance in Car- 
lisle. Undue importance has been attached to that 
affair. The persons concerned in it were tried, 
and those found guilty were properly, and I may 
add, severely punished. They are still incarcerated 
within the walls of a penitentiary. As to the 
death of a citizen from another State, I am posi- 
tively assured that he was the victim of disease, and 
that his death was not at all attributable to this 
disturbance. 

Pennsylvania has no sympathy with the ultra abo- 
litionists. She has within her borders no fanatics 
as a body. She may have, and doubtless has, a 
few individuals who join in these movements of 
the ultra abolitionists; but they have no aid or 
countenance from the great body of her intelligent 
people. A very few men—honest and well-mean- 
ing, no doubt—sympathize with the Senator from 
New Hampshire in doctrine and feeling; but the 
masses of the people are entirely willing to leave 
the domestic institutions of other States where they 
properly belong—in their own hands. They feel 
that they have no right whatever, under the Con- 
stitution, to interfere with them. Whet they claim 
for themselves, they cheerfully accord to others— 
the right to regulate their own affairs. They are 
opposed to slavery in the abstract, and have long 
since abolished it within their own borders. They 
are willing, as they should be, to let other States 
act for themselves in this and other domestic mat- 
ters. 

I am not surprised at the feeling evinced upon 
this subject by southern Senators. lt is natural, 
and not to be wondered at. We have seen a ves- 
sel come within sight of this Capitol, upon which 
floats the proud flag which, I trust, will ever re- 
main as the emblem of our happy Union, and in 
the dead of night decoy and carry off nearly a hun- 
dred negroes, the eet of citizens of the District. 
They feel that if such a state of things is tolerated 
here, in the very presence of the Government, to 
them the guarantees of the Constitution are utterly 
useless—the safeguards and compromises upon 
which they have been relying are only mockery. 
I differ in toto from the Senator from Iilinois, with 
regard to the effect of the agitation of this question. 
If anybody is injured by it, it must be the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and his friends. Nor do I 
believe that this body should be deterred from dis- 
cussing any question, from a fear of its effect upon 
the Presidency. The South, as well asthe North, 
have interests which they value infinitely above 
the mere question as to who shall fill the Presiden- 
tial chair. And why shall they, therefore, not be 
excited? In the excitement growing out of the 
recent outrage to which | have alluded, the Sena- 
tor from New ratte has gravely introduced 
a bill, purporting to be a bill to protect the property 


|| of citizens of this District; but, rightly viewed, it 
| is a bill calculated to encourage similar outrages. 


What could have induced him to introduce such a 
measure at this moment of excitement? He has 


brought forward this question to-day, as he does 
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except perhaps to extend his popularity. 

Mr. HALE. I call the gentleman to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the Senator 
reduce to writing his point of order. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. The words are these: 
‘©The gentieman from New Hampshire has intro- 
duced this measure, as he has many others, for 
his amusement.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion 
of the Chair, the Senator was not out of order. 

Mr. HLALE. I must take an appeal from that 
decision. 

The question being put upon the appeal, the 
decision of the Chair was sustained—ayes 2% 
nocs od. 

Mr. CAMERON, The bill itself is wholly un- 
called for. No citizen of the District has called 
for it; and it would be unjust to force upon them 
a law for which they had not asked—to say nothing 
of the inapplicalility of its provisions to the cireum- 
stances of the District. Whenever any such meas- 
ure is needed, the people of the District will ask 
for it; and when properly digested by the commit- 
tee through which they are represented here, it 
will receive the due consideration of Congress. 

Bat I rose only for the purpose of putting my 
State righton a point or two on which her position 
seemed to be misapprehended—not to discuss this 
quesuon at length. She needs no vindication at 
my bands. ler citizens are an intelligent and re- 
flecting people, strongly attached to the Confederacy 
under which they have prospered so greatly. They 
will abide by the Constitution to the last. An oc- 
casional excitement may for a moment have misled 
afew of her citizens; but it has ever been only 
momentary, and has passed away with the ocea- 
sion. Mach of the recent excitement on this sub- 
ject may be fairly attributable to the far-famed 
Wilmot proviso. That is now numbered among 
the things that are passed, and its results will soon 
be forgotten. Famous as it was for a time, there 
are none now in Pennsylvania ‘so poor as to do 
itreverence.’’ An occasional occurrence may give 
it a temporary importance. Some one may take 
hold of it, as heretofore, to give himself a local pop- 
ularity, or a general notoriety. He may be en- 
couraged by a recent appointment here, which 
seems like a reward for having agitated this ques- 
tion, and procuring the instructions by a legislature 
to her Senators to vote for itin this body. But 
that will amount to very little in the end, and will 
die forgotten as a dream. 
adjourn. 

The motion being temporarily withdrawn— 

Mr. CALHOUN nals I rise simply to state 
upon what grounds I made the assertion that the 
act of Pennsylvania was similar to the act of New 
York, butdid not goso far. The act of New York 
makes it penal even for the citizens of New York 
to aid the federal officers. The act of Pennsyl- 
vania does not; but makes it illegal for her magis- 
trates and cilizens to coéperate, except with the 
federal officers. Now, the provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States requires an active 
coéperation on the part of the State, its citizens 
and magistrates, in the delivery of fugitive slaves; 
and anything short of that is a violation of the Con- 
stitution, and calculated to destroy the efficiency of 
the law of the United States in reference to that 
subject. To that extent the law of Pennsylva- 
nia, as well as that of New York, is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
pending? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 


What is the motion 


I move that the Senate 


from Pennsylvania made a motion to adjourn, but | 


gave way to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, I intend to renew that 
motion. I think,after the excitement we have all 
witnessed to-day, we will be better prepared to de- 
cide with the deliberation which usually marks the 
proceedings of this body, at a future session. I 
move, therefore, that we now adjourn. 

Mr. BENTON. Will the gentleman withdraw 


the motion for a moment? I move that the paper 


be printed. 


} 


Ordered, That the bill be printed for the use of | 


the Senate. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, then gave notice, 


that should the Senator from New Hampshire have |, calculations, and ranged themselves on the side of 
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lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the committee to whom was referred the | 
« Bill relaung to riots and unlawful assemblies in the District | 


of Columbia,’ be, and they are hereby, instructed to amend 
the said bill by inserting a section in the same for the effect- 


ual protection, by penal provisions or otherwise, of the citi- | 


zens of this District, and other citizens of the United States, 


in the undisturbed possession and ownership of their property | 


in slaves in such District. 
On motion, the Senate then adjourned. 


[At the next meeting, the Senate refused further 
to consider the bill.] 





THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. J. TURNER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHE Hlouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 6, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
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often, for his own amusement. It can do no good, |! leave to introduce his bill, he would move the fol- || 


state of the Union, on the Resolution to print ten thousand | 


extra copies of the Correspondence between the War De- 


partment and Generals Scott and ‘Taylor, and between Mr. | 


Trist and the Department of State— 


Mr. TURNER said: 


It is true, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. | 


Sreruens} has just remarked, ** our country is ina 
peculiar condition,’’? bat this peculiarity does not 


consist in the fact of there being two parties in the | 


country striving for the ascendency, with the view 


of elevating their respective favorites to the Presi- || 


dency. ‘lhe same thing has occurred every four 
years since the election of our first President; but 
it consists in the fact, that for the first time in our 
history, we have found ourselves with a conquered 
nation upon our hands. It is true that Mexico is, 
in the broadest sense of the term, conquered. Her 
armies are defeated and dispersed, her ports are in 
the possession of our navy, her cities and castles 
are garrisoned with our troops, her revenues are 
at our control, and our flag is floating from the 
spires of her capital,—and these all proclaim the 
consummation of our conquest; and whether right 


or wrong, the great fact exists, and will forever | 


mark a period in our history, to which coming 
generations will turn with pride and exultation, or 
with shame and confusion. 

Mr. Chairman, Jet us examine for a moment 
what kind of record the Whig party has made of 


these important events—events which will con- || 
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humanity and the country. Under these holy jn. 
| fluences, they cast, with singular unanimity, a 
vote that will shine as a bright star over the desert 
of Federalism. I know Henry Clay said at Lex. 
ington that you had voted a lie upon that occasion, 
Believe him not. It is the only time you voted 
| the truth upon that subject. It was then that war 
was declared upon our part. It was then, under 
the solemnities of an oath, you voted with the 
| Democratic party that war existed by the act of 
|| Mexico. But now your tune is changed. The 
| war is popular, and as there is another President 
‘| to be elected, the issues must be changed. Mr, 
|, Polk’s administration has risen to such colossal 
strength, that the whole artillery of Federalism 
must be brought to bear upon him and those who 
have stood by him and the country in its hour of 
trial; and therefore the same party and the same 
men who last year voted that the war existed by 
the act of Mexico, this year, under the same so- 
lemnities of an oath, voted that the war was un- 
| necessarily and unconstitutionally brought on by 
' the President of the United States. Here, then, 
we had three distinct and contradictory proposi- 
tions put forth and maintained by the Whig party, 
two of which must be false. But, Mr. Chairman, 
what was the army of 1846, for which the Whig 
party voted, raised for? Not to protect the fron- 
tier of Texas, but to wage war upon Mexico, 
and from that moment your Generals, Taylor and 
Scott, have either dictated or sanctioned every im- 
portant movement of the army, as will appear 
from the correspondence which you called out and 
now refuse to publish to the country. 

Sir, we are either at war or we are not at war 
_with Mexico. If Congress has not declared war, 
then are we not at war, for there is no other power 
given in the Constitution to declare war; and if 
Congress has not declared it, then indeed is the 
blood of the thousands slain in Mexico upon the 
heads of the President and his coadjutors—Gen- 
erals Taylor and Scott, and the officers and men 
_of the army; ay, sir, and upon yours too, for you 
voted to send them there, and furnished them with 
arms, ammunition, and money to carry on the 
| war. I was struck with the poetical flight of the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sternens,] whoa 


|| few days since described, with so much force and 


tinue to have a mighty influence for weal or for woe | 


upon the future destiny of this country. Whether 
the annexation of ‘Texas was the mediate or im- | 


mediate cause of war, it is not my purpose to in- 
quire; yet all must admit it was that event that 
turned public attention to our affairs with Mexico. 
In 1843-44, when the subject of reannexing Texas 
was before Congress and the country, the Whig 


party took ground against that measure, and pro- || 


claimed from this Hall, from the other end of the 
Capitol, and from almost every Whig printing 


press in the country, that by annexing Texas we | 
robbed Mexico; that the act would not only be | 


just cause for war on the part of Mexico, but that 


we adopted a war then existing between that coun- | 


try and Texas. How much the speeches made 
upon that occasion by the Whigs did to inspire 
the Mexican people with confidence in their cause, 


it is not for me to inquire; but certain it is, that | 
from similar speeches they borrowed the idea of | 


the Nueces being the western boundary of Texas. 


Now, granting that the Whig party honestly en- | 


tertained the views they expressed, 1t follows, asa 
matter of course, that the war was occasioned and 
commenced by the annexation of Texas, and con- 
sequently by the act of Congress—that measure 
being consummated by Congress, and not by the 
President; and, least of all, by the present Chief 
Magistrate, who found the «Lone tar” shining 
brightly in our great constellation when he took his 
seat as President. 


Time passed, and in May, 1846, the President 


announced to Congress that a collision of arms | 


had occurred, and called upon that body for men 
and money to avenge the wrongs sustained. Then 


_ beauty, the scene in General Taylor’s camp, on 
| the night preceding the glorious battle of Buena 
| Vista. Sitting around the council-fires, he imagined 
the Genius that presided over the birth of Wash- 
ington to be hovering around, to guide and protect 
that gallant little band. Did the gentleman reflect 
at that moment that he had solemnly voted that 
General Taylor and his brave army were prose- 
cuting an unjust and unconstitutional war? Sir, I 
have mistaken the character of the Genius of Wash- 


|| ington, if it would descend from the skies to pre- 


| side over the conclave of a band of robbers and 
| assassins, who, for the paltry pay they were draw- 
| ing from the Government, would, at the mere beck 


| and call of James K. Polk, invade a sister repub- 


| lic, and murder its inhabitants by their own fire- 
sides and altars! You charge it upon the Presi- 
dent: I charge it «pon all alike who have aided in 
the matter, if ‘ie war is, as you say, unholy, un- 
just, unconstitutional, and unnecessary. But, sir, 
I do not believe it is either. You declared that 
defeat, disaster, and disgrace would follow in the 
train of our army. How has that prophecy been 
fulfilled? Victory has followed victory, in such 
rapid succession, that the visions of romance have 
| been more than realized, and nothing short of the 
approving favor of Jehovah could have led to such 
| results. 
| But, sir, while our country, as I before remarked, 
| is in a peculiar condition, there are some circum- 
| stances attending this war that are not so peculiar. 
In the war of the Revolution, wher the patriots of 
| that age were pouring out their life-blood to estab- 
lish the independence of the country, there was a 
large party among them who were constantly pre- 
‘| dicting defeat and disaster—who denounced the 
| waras unholy and wicked—whose hearts and sym- 
pathies were with the enemy, and whose prayers 
|| commenced with **God save the King!” and con- 
| cluded with an anathema against Washington and 


spoke the human heart of the country. Stirred by || the republican army. Those men were called To- 


the honest impulses of nature and of patriotism, 
even the Whigs forgot for a moment their party 


| ries. In the war of 1812, which was forced upon 


us by the aggressions of Great Britain, there was 
le oon in the United States which resolved that 
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‘jt was unbecoming a Christian people to rejoice 
‘over the success of our arms and the defeat of the 
‘enemy.”’ They also resolved that that war ‘* was 
‘founded in falsehood, declared without necessity, 
‘and its real object was extent of territory by un- 
‘just conquests, and to aid the late tyrant of Eu- 
‘yope in his views of aggrandizement.”? The pul- 
pit and the press, wherever in the hands of that 
party, teemed with unmeasured abuse of the Presi- 
dent and the party who sustained the war. They 
declared that the blood of all the slain would be 
upon the heads of Madison and those who con- 
tributed, either by their influence, their money, or 
their lives, to carry on the war. Their politicians 
declared that the treasury was bankrupt, and that 
the country would not raise the means to prose- 
cute the war. They held meetings to denounce 
the war and its authors, and lit up the ever-memo- 
rable blue lights along the Atlantic coast. That 
party and those men were called Federalists. Now 
that we are engaged in a war with Mexico, we 
find among us a large party who have resolved 
that this war was “unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally brought on by the President;’’ that its 
real object was extent of territory by unjust con- 
quest; and who declare that ‘the Mexicans are 
in the right and we in the wrong;” that all our 
actions have been guided and governed by the 
devil; that **no duty can be more binding than to 
refuse the means to prosecute the war;”’ that ‘* the 
war was begun in a perfidious and rascally attempt 
at President-making;”’ that we had unrighteously 





invaded Mexico, and that she was fighting for her | 


altars, her firesides, and her religion. Inshort, from 
the pulpit, the 
of Congress, t 


sustain the war, is heard from one end of this Re- 
public to the other. This party and these men are 
called Whigs. I shall not stop to inquire whether 
there is any identity or connection between the 


parties I have described; nor whether the univer- || 
sal sympathy of the Whig party with Mexico, and | 
their condemnation of the war and its authors, | 
I state the | 


have aided or comforted the enemy. 
facts, and will leave the country to draw its own 
conclusions from them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the opposition to the pres- 
ent war is to be found far back of the annexation 
of Texas. 
tion of confining the limits of this Republic to the 
original thirteen States. Failing to establish their 
favorite system of government, they thought to 
enslave the people by the power of incorporations. 
The extension of our territory was unfavorable to 
that scheme, and hence the desperate opposition 
to the purchase of Louisiana, repeated at the pur- 
chase of Florida and the annexation of Texas, and 
again to be repeated upon the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 

The constitutional power of this Government to 
annex foreign territory, either by treaty or con- 


quest, has been denied by the leaders of the Federal | 


party ever since the propositions for the purchase 
of Louisiana were submitted to Congress. I there- 
fore propose to examine for a few moments the 
provisions of the Constitution on that subject. 
Article fourth, section third, of the Constitution 
reads thus: 


‘* New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be formed 


by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, | 


without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cer.ed, as well as of the Congress.” 


Here, then, we have the power to admit new 


States clearly granted to Congress, with a restrict- || 


ive clause in regard to two classes of cases. The 
first is, that under no circumstances shall anew 
State be erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State. The second restriction is, that two or more 
States or parts of States shall not be admitted into 
the Union as a new State without the consent of 
the Legislatures of the ean States out of 
which the new one is formed. 

The wisdom of these restrictions became appa- 
rent at an early period, when Vermont applied for 
admission into the Union. But itis objected, that 
this section of the Constitution contemplated only 
the organization of new States out of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio, which had previously been 
ceded by Virginia in 1784. But, that the framers 
of the Constitution had not that territory in view, 


press. the stump, and from the halls | 
1e voice of sympathy for Mexico, | 
and denunciation upon the President and those who | 


It had its origin in the old Federal no- | 








is proved by the fact, that by the very terms of the 
cession, it was provided that the territory should 
be divided and formed into new States. 1 will here 
read an extract from the articles of cession of March, 
1734: 

‘‘ Provided, That the territory so ceded shall he laid out 
and formed into States containing a suitable extent of ter- 
ritory not Jess than one hundred nor more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto as circum- 
stinces will admit; and that the States so formed shall be 
distinet republican States, and admitted members of the 
Federal Union—having the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, as the other States.” 

Sut we are not left to mere conjecture aa to 
whether they had reference only to our domestic 
territory when they framed the third article; for 
the sixth article of that instrument provides as fol- 
lows: 

“All debts contracted and engazements entered into be- 
fore the adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid against 
the United States uader this Constitution as under the Con- 
federation.” 

Under the Confederation, a solemn ‘ engage- 
ment” had been entered into with Virginia, that 
all the territory ceded by her should be formed 

‘into States and admitted into the Union; and that 
embraced ali the domestic territory we had when 
the Constitution was adopted. What, then, did 
the framers of the Constitution have in view when 
they provided that **new States may be admitted 
by the consent of Congress into this Union?” It 
was clearly the purchase, the voluntary cession, 

| the discovery or conquest, of foreign territory; and 
it is not surprising that the men who conceived the 
sublime idea of a republican government, deriving 
| all its powers from the consent of the governed— 
men who conceived and put in motion a system at 
war with the spirit of all previously-established 
governments, but in perfect harmony with the 
great truths of philosophy and Christianity—a 
| system alike admirable for the simplicity of its 
operations, and the sublime results of its achiev- 
ments—a system that has not only built up State 
after State upon this continent, but has penetrated 
the heart of Europe, and inspired the people of 
France, of Italy, of Austria, and the Germanic 
States, to throw off the yoke of tyranny, and to 
demand the rights of freemen—a system that is 
destined to destroy thrones and kingeraft, and 
substitute republican governments throughout the 
civilized world,—I say it is not surprising that 
those men should contemplate the extension of 
our empire beyond the territories of the original 
thirteen States. [tis not surprising that they fore- 
saw and provided for the purchase of territory such 
as Louisianaand Florida It is not surprising that 


where a brave little Republic, emulating our vir- 
tues and our heroism, should ask to throw her- 
self into the arms of her patron and her mother; 
and least of all is it surprising that“they should 
foresee and provide for the extension of our bor- 


the exception of the delegates from 
they held their own property and homes, 
Mr. Chairman, it may be answered that the In- 


freedom and civilization. Well, sir, if that is a 
reason why their country should be taken from 


ing that ** the people of New Mexico and Cali- 


| the Snake, or the Flathead Indians, are much to 
| ” 


| be preferred to the people of New Mexico. 
is the opinion of an influential Whig. 





so degraded. 


Mexico and California, could have been used with 


all the territories we have derived from the Indians. 





| South. Penn, indeed, purchase 


the large State 
of Pennsylvania from the Indians, and since then 
large tracts of territory have been frequently pur- 
chased of them; but in the end, they have been 
driven out at the point of the bayonet. It is now 


fornia are in a more savage and degraded state | 
| than any of the Indian tribes: that the Chero- | 
kees, the Choctaws, the Pawnees, the Blackfeet, | 


equal force against the conquest and purchase of | 
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from, the power to make war. 


they foresaw and provided for a case like Texas, | 
y ’ 


ders by conquest—the very tenure by which, with | 
ennsylvania, | 


dian tribes that our fathers drove out, and whose |, 
lands we now occupy, were savages, and unfit for || 


| them, I have the highest Whig authority for say- | 
| 


This | 
z. For my | 
own part, I am inclined to think the picture is over- | 
drawn; that the people of those provinces are not | 
But | contend that the same argu- | 
ments now used against the acquisition of New | 
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sail, ** If we get any territory from Mexico, either 
by treaty or otherwise, it will be wrung from her 
against the consent of her people,” and it is prob- 
ably true that the Mextean people would prefer to 
keep their territory; but is it not equally true that 
the Indian tribes would have preferred to keep 
their territory? With what reluctance were they 
made to leave northern Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and Indiana, and Kentucky, and the South! I 
witnessed myself the removal of the Pottawato- 
mies, the Winnebagoes, and the Sioux, and how- 
ever it may wound the pride of Mexico to yield 
to us California and New Mexico, it will not wring 
their hearts as it did the hearts of those savages 
when they turned their eyes for the last time upon 
their council-fires and the graves of their fathers. 
dut the great law of necessity was upon them, as 

it is now upon Mexico. And who that is not 
governed by a sickly sentimentality, will for a mo- 
ment question the wisdom and the goodness that 
have directed and controlled those great events, 
which have changed this country from the haunts 
of savages to the homes of the most enlightened 
freemen upon earth? And Lregard it as no less 
our right than our duty, to go on extending liberty 
and law over the provinces now occupiel by those 
who are unable or unwilling to govern themselves. 
And, Mr. Chairman, I hold, that aside from the 
express grant of power to admit new States, the 
right of conquest is incident to, and inseparable 
No nation goes to 
war with another without some real or imaginary 
cause: it is either to resent an injury, orto recover 
or protecta right. It is difficult to conceive of a 
case where the nation levying war could recover 
precisely the rights which had been invaded. ‘To 
illustrate more clearly: It would have been dith- 
cult, nay impossible, for the American people, in 
case France had finally refused to pay the twenty 
millions of franes which were due our country, 
'and which, for a time, threatened the peace of the 
two countries,—I say it would have been impossi- 
ble for our navy to have entered a French port and 
taken from thence twenty millions of frances, and 
have returned to their own country. If war had 
ensued on that occasion, we would have been com- 

| pelled to the conquest of her merchant ships upon 
the ocean, and having commenced war to recover 

; the right, necessity alone and the laws of war 
would have compelled us to have prosecuted that 
war. Not stopping with twenty millions of francs, 
but twenty times twenty millions, if needs be, 
; would have been taken, until France should have 
‘acknowledged the superiority of our arms, and 
| made a peace on honorable terms. So with Mex- 
ico; she would not restore to us demands due our 
citizens for robberies she had committed upon 

| them, and she could not specifically restore the 
| lives of our citizens which she had wantonly taken; 
and refusing, as she did, to make reparation for 
| the gross injuries we had received from her, she 
| literally drove usinto war. Now,as I before said, 
the specific things cannot be restored or conquered; 
and, therefore, we must seize upon the property and 
territory of Mexico, and compel her to do us justice. 
And I must confess that to my mind conquest, in 
some shape or other, is the only remedial clause in 
| the lawsof war. It is by that right alone that we can 
take and secure indemnity for the losses and inju- 
ries we have sustained, and without that right war 
is nothing more than national revenge. We have 
applied that remedy. We have conquered, and 
now hold absolutely under our control large prov- 
inces of Mexican seorltons and the question no 
longer is, how much we shall take from Mexico, 
but how much shall we give back to her, provided 
she will make peace. The territory and property 
which we have taken from Mexico, is absolutely 
ours, subject to our jurisdiction and control; pos- 
session and sovereignty are alike in our hands, 
and that extended over more country, probably, 
than we are willing permanently to annex. But 
so long as Mexico shall refuse peace, no one will 


| question our right to hold on to our conquests; and 
The land of New England, which has been called | 
the cradle of liberty, was it not conquered from |; 
the Indian tribes? So with a large portion of the | 


it is for the United States, and not Mexico, to 
determine what portion shall be restored to that 
country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, aside from those general 
| principles, what is the relation which now exists 
oes Mexico and the United States? Is it not 


very similar to that of debtor and creditor? Mex- 


ico, with an effrontery unparalleled in the inter- 
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course of nations, has stubbornly refused to carry 


out her treaty stipulations with us, and growing 
more insolent and haughty as our patience and for- 
bearance were further extended towards her, she 
literally compelled us to take up arms and fall back 


upon the last resort of nations. The consequence 


is, she is conquered; but she has exhausted her 
means by iaternal broils and in the prosecution 
of the war, she is therefore wholly unable to satisfy 
our demands in any other way than by parting 
with a portion of her territory. Now, how would 
it he in the case of two individuals similarly situ- 
ated? Would not the debtor's property be sold 
to satisfy not only the original debt, but the cost 
of prosecution? And the same sentimentality that 
weeps over our taking Mexican territory, would 
weep over the sale of an individual's property who 
had obstinately refused the payment of a just debt 
until the creditor was compelled to collect his de- 
mands by law, 

Again, Mr. Chairman, IT would inquire, what 
evil has resulted from the incorporation of the ex- 
tensive territories already annexed? And it does 
appear to me that the system has been in practice 
lony enough to have brought forth some of the 
bitter fruits that it was said to contain, and vet I 
have failed to see the approach either of evil or 
danger; and unleas the spread of Democratic prin- 
ciples be regarded as such, Lam disposed to be- 
heve it will be difficult for the Whigs themselves 
to point out where the evil is; and Lam led the 
more strongly to this belief from the fact, that no 
W hig on this floor has ventured to assert that the 
country has been injured by former annexations. 
Will it be contended that no advantages have re- 
eulted from annexation? Do the commerce of the 
Mississippt, with its thousand tributaries, and the 
wealth and resources of Louisiana, Mississippi,Mis- 
sourt, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, add nothing to 
the general stock of national wealth and power? 
Have theachievements of the brave officers and sol- 
ders from those States added nothing to our military 
renown? Do the learning and ability of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress from those 
States add nothing to the character of our National 
Legislature? And who, sir, would be willing to 
see the territory embraced within those States, to- 
gether with the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, in the hands of Spain or of France? And yet 
the same objections that are urged against further 
acquisition existed with equal force against the ac- 
quisition of any of the territory alluded to. If the 
navigation of the Mississippi to the Gulf was ne- 
cessary for an outlet to the trade of the upper 
country, so 1s the bay of San Francisco necessary 
for an inlet to the trade of the east. And who is 
prepared to say, if that country should be incor- 
porated into this Union, there would not in a few 
years spring up cities and towns along the coast 
equal to New Orleans, and those which dot the 
margins of the Mississippi? Why, sir, if those 
gentlemen who foresee such danger from the ex- 
tension of our territory westward would take the 
trouble to travel mto that country, and see the pro- 
gress of civilization in those regions, where, but a 
few years since, the smoke of the wigwam and the 
whoop of the Indian were the only evidences that 
humanity had its abode there, and see the cities 
and villages alive with commerce and manufac- 
tures, the farms, the dwellings, the orchards, the 
schoolhouses, the churches, and the people, they 
would lose all their sickly fears of danger from 
that quarter. Sir, itis not from spreading out our 
population over the great fields of the West that 
this Republic has anything to fear. If time would 
permit, | should like to trace to their source one 
or two subjects, Which, to my mind, are the only 
questions fraught with danger to this Union— 
questions of the most absorbing interest, which 
may lead to a rupture between the North and the 


South. It would be found that those questions did | 


not originate in the new States of the West. But 
where, except to the West, would the country 


look for safety, if, by a blind fanaticism of the abo- | 


litionis 8 of the North and the ultra slave party of 
the South, they should sink all other considera- 
tions in the all-absorbing idea of slavery or no 
slavery upon this continent? You would then see 
that the, conservative power of this nation exists 
precisely where your fears and your prejudices 
7 up doubts and dangers. 

ho can estimate the advantages which have 


The War with Mexico—Mr. Turner. 


resulted to our Republic from the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, which opened to us the rich valley of the 
Mississippi? or of Florida and Texas, which gave 
us the control of the Gulf, and territory sufficient 
to support an empire? Or who will attempt to 


calculate the value of New Mexico and California, | 


with bays and harbors destined to be filled with 
the commerce of the Pacific? And yet there has 


ever been a party in this country who have pre- | 


dicted ruin and disaster at every acquisition we 
have made. The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Root] 
even informed us that the Anglo-Saxon wasa race 
of land robbers, and that we were illustrating their 
character in an eminent degree. Whether he allu- 
ded to his own ancestors or to the ancestors of the 
rest of this body, I will not stop to inquire. I 
know not what the Anglo-Saxon race may do, but 
it requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee that 


this Republic is destined to extend its borders from | 


ocean to ocean, until the surrounding nations shall 
either follow the example of Texas or learn of us 
virtue and republicanism sufficient to govern them- 
selves. And when we contrast the progress of the 
Northern colonies with those of the Southern, we 
can clearly see that while we have filled the highest 
destiny of man upon earth, in all that regards sci- 


ence, literature, arts, and government, the Spanish 
colonies have dragged out a sickly existence, with- 


out making one progressive step; and but for an 
event like the present war, would have continued 
forever in a lethargic state. 

Sir, extension and expansion are preéminently 
democratic, but the anti-war Whigs prefer the 
government of corporations. The great West has 
found an outlet for our people, and thus has frus- 
trated their designs. But circumscribe our limits, 
give corporations the controlling influence, and 
white slavery will be substituted for black. Of 
this we have evidences in England and in Massa- 
chusetts; for wherever corporations rule, the great 
mass of the peopie are enslaved. 

The annexation of all the territory contemplated 
either by the terms of the treaty or by those who 
would have indemnity for the past and security for 
the future, is no more than justice demands and 
national honor requires; and this, Mr. Chairman, 
leads me to the last point I wish to discuss upon 
this occasion, and that is, the charge made against 
Mr. Polk, that he had, from the first, contempla- 
ted the absorption of the whole of Mexico. This 
charge has been gravely put forth, and scarcely a 
speech has been made on the other side of the 
House or on the Whig side of the Senate that did 
not attempt to prove that such was the rapacity and 
ambition of the President that nothing short of the 
whole of Mexico would satisfy him; and when the 
President, like Washington and Adams on similar 
occasions, for wise and good reasons, refused to 

‘furnish to this House his private instructions to 
Mr. Slidell, the clamor was loud and high that 
those instructions contained the evidence of his 
cuilt, and therefore he dare not furnish them to the 
House; and they finally rested their case upon that 
as the only evidence they had of his ambitious in- 
tentions. Well, Mr. Chairman, those instructions 
have since been published, and any person who 
will take the trouble to read them will learn two 
important facts: the first is, that Mr. Polk acted 
wisely in view of the great changes which had 
occurred in the position of the two countries, to 


withhold from publication those instructions. The | 


second is, that Mr. Polk never contemplated the 
absorption of the whole of Mexico, nor any part 
of it, unless Mexico wished to sell us some of her 
northern provinces, 
It has been charged, as I before remarked, that 
_ evidence of the President’s ambitious designs upon 
Mexico would be disclosed when his instructions 
to Mr. Slidell should be published; and to show 
with what earnestness and bitterness that charge 
was made, | propose to read an extract from a 
speech made upon this floor a few days since by 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sternens.] 
Speaking of the refusal of the President to furnish 
this House with his instructions to Mr. Slidell, he 
says: 


“T shall not moot the question of his power to withhold 
those instructions from this House and the people. I know 
we have'no power to compel their production. But I sub- 
mit it to this House and the people, whether it is not the 
exercise of Executive power bordering on “royal preroga- | 
tive,” as the eloquent gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

' Tompxtns] said the other day, to withhold from them and 
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their representatives information so important in relation 
the origin and cause of this war? T submit to them, also 
whether the reason assigned for withholding them is any. 
thing but a pretext? If they contained nothing but what 
was honorable, just, honest, and right, as they should, how 
could their publication injure our interest Or cause with 
Mexico, or any hody else? It would rather have the con. 
trary effect, by placing us in the rightand them in the wrong 
before the civilized world. The secret of this matter, | ap- 
prehend, is the fear of personal exposure. And he hus q 
much hetter protection, I doubt not, than the precedent which 
he quotes «ffords him, in that clause of the Constitution which 
provides that no person ‘shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to he a witness against himself.’ had very little hope 
when the resolution passed calling for those instructions 
that we should get them. I believed then, as I do now, that 
they contained secrets connected with the origin of this war 
that he dare not publish—not from any fear of Mexico—that 
is idje, absurd, and preposterous—Mexico is prostrate, she ig 
at our mercy—but from a fear of the American people. [ 
had quite as little hope, also, of getting the facts in relation 
to the return of Santa Anna. T had no idea that a man who 
had so repeatedly outraged and insulted the intelligence of 
this country and this age by the misstatement and distortion 
of facts well known, would make a full disclosure of all the 
| circumstances attending a secret transaction so little to his 
credit as this intrigue with Santa Anna. Who, sir, in this 
House believes the President in his message upon this sub- 
ject?” 


to 


What is the question at issue that has called 
down upon the head of the President such unmeas- 
, ured abuse? Simply his refusal to furnish to this 

House what he says would be incompatible with 

the public interest. In his refusal he did nothing 

more than Washington did under similar circum- 
stances; and from the following extracts from that 
correspondence, which I propose to submit to the 

House, it will be apparent that sound public policy 
' required, that while negotiations for peace were 

pending, those instructions should not be made 

public, for it is well known that whatever is pub- 

lished in this House soon finds its way into Mex- 

ico; and if the importance the President attaches 

to the purchase of the bay of San Francisco should 

be made known to Mexico, it would induce them 
‘to hold out for the most exorbitant terms, as will 
appear from the following extract: 

“The possession of the bay and harbor of San Francisco 
is all-important to the United States. The advantages to us 
of its acquisition are so striking that it would be a waste of 
time to enumerate them here. If all these should be turned 
against Our country by the cession of California to Great 
|| Britain, our principal commercial rival, the consequence 

would he most disastrous. ‘he Government of California 
is now but nominally dependant on Mexico; and it is more 
than doubtful whether her authority will ever be reinstated. 
Under these circumstances, it is the desire of the President 
| that you should use your best efforts to obtain a cession of 
that province from Mexico to the United States. Could you 
accomplish this object, you would render immense service 
| to your country, and establish an enviable reputation for 
yourself, Money would he no object wher compared with the 
value of the acquisition. Still, the attempt must be made with 
| great prudence and caution, and in such a manner as not to 


‘| alarm the jealousy of the Mexican Government. Should you, 


after sounding the Mexican authorities on the subject, dis- 
|| cover a prospect of snecess, the President would not hesitate 
| to give, in addition to the assumption of the just claims of 
| our citizens on Mexico, twenty-five millions of dollars for 
, the cession.” 


| Then, after authorizing Mr. Slidell to make sev- 
eral other offers, as the exigency of the case might 
| require, he says: 


{| 6 T need searcely add, that in authorizing the offer of five 


millions, or twenty-five millions, or twenty millions of dol- 

| lars, these are to be considered as maximum sums. If you 

| can accomplish either of the objects contemplated for a less 

', amount, so much more satisfactory will it prove to the Presi- 
dent.”’ 


Now, sir, would not the publication of these in- 
structions apprize the Government of Mexico of 
| the importance the President attached to the acqui- 
| sition, and the large sum he was willing to pay for 
| it? And with that knowledge before them, would 
| the Mexican Government ever consent to part with 
| the territory at any price short of the President’s 
maximum? And would any President be true to 

the best interests of the country who would far- 
nish such information? The case in point is so 
| forcible that it must carry conviction to every can- 
| did mind, that the President not only acted wisely 
_in refusing the information, but that sound policy 

required that such communications should be mr 
| secret until all negotiations are closed on the sub- 
_ject. And who but the President himself, who 
| alone has knowledge of what the document con- 
| tains, shall judge of @he time and expediency of 
| making it public? And I believe the unqualified 
resolution calling for the instructions would not 
have passed this House, had not many of those who 
voted for the resolution believed that the President 
\| had wisdom and foresight enough to prevent his 
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making anything public that would be likely to 
embarrass negotiations. 


{ 
This correspondence, to use the language of the 


gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srernens,] has the 
eflect of ** placing us (the Administration) in the 
right and them (the Whigs) in the wrong.”’ I 
will now submit a few extracts, to show the utter 


groundlessness of the charge made by the gentle- | 
man from Georgia [Mr. Srerpuens] and others, || 
that ‘the fear of personal exposure’’ was the reason | 


of his withholding the instructions. 


But before proceeding to read the extracts, let 


me call the attention of the House to what I con- 
ceive to be the respective powers and duties of tne 
President and of Congress over the subject. In 


the first article and eighth section of the Constitu- | 


tion, it is provided that ‘* the Congress shall have 
* power to declare war, grant letters of marque and 


‘reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on | 


“Jand and water.” In the second section of the 


second article, it is provided that ‘he (the Presi- | 


‘dent) shall have power, by and with the advice 
* and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
* vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
* and he shall nominate, and, by and with the ad- 
* vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
* bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls.” 
Now, while the war-making power is exclusively 


vested in Congress, the treaty-making power is | 


as exclusively vested in the President and Senate; 


and no one will contend that the President, though | 
as much a coordinate branch of the Government as | 


the House of Representatives, would have a right 





1 


to call upon this body for information concerning || 


that which we thought it to be our duty to keep 
secret; and yet there would not be that danger 


from communicating the secrets of the House to | 
the President that there would be in communi- | 


eating those of the President to the House. 


the first instance, the information would be com- | 


municated to an individual; in the second, to a || 


opular body, and there to be spread upon the 
Sotiale of Congress. Now, what was Mr. Sli- 
dell sent to Mexico for? His mission was one of 
no ordinary character. The relations of peace 
and good understanding had been broken off be- 
tween the United States and Mexico; all diplo- 
matic relations had ceased; all former treaties 
and commercial arrangements were abrogated; and 
the two nations, though not actually at war, were 
completely estranged from each other, politically 
and commercially. With the hope of restoring 
ere and a good understanding with that country, 
r. Slidell was sent out to make, if possible, a 
treaty of peace, amity, and commerce, and to re- 
store that good feeling which the President was 
most anxious should exist between the two repub- 
lics. Mexico had agreed to settle all the questions 
in dispute by negotiation; and the object of Mr. 
Slidell’s mission was to make a treaty, and nothing 
else. The unhappy relations of the two countries, 
the correspondence between that Government and 
Mr. Black, and the instructions to Mr. Slidell, all 
rove, conclusively, that a treaty was thes.» »b- 
ect of that mission. Then, under what y.ctext 
as this House the right to demand of the Presi- 
dent to deliver into our hands the treaty-making 
peer Or, in other words, what right have we, 
efore a treaty is consummated, to compel the 
President to furnish us with all the reasons and 
arguments which he puts into the mouth of his 
commissioner, to induce Mexico to accept terms? 
What right have we to compel the President to 
publish to the world, through the Journals of Con- 
ess, his graduated scale of proposals to that 
overnment? But, sir, it is said there is a clause 
in the Constitution which requires the President 
from time to time to give information to Congress 
So there is; but there is no constitutional provision 
which requires him to furnish Congress with the pri- 
vate arguments he may authorize a commissioner to 
employ for the oe of peponelng a treaty, no 
more than the President coul compel us to furnish 
him with our reasons for passing a bill before he 
would sign it. Sir, to my mind, this question in- 
volves deeper interests than the mere information 
sought for. It looks to me very much like an at- 
tempt to destroy the independence of a codrdinate 
branch of this Government; to seize upon the 
treaty-making power, and appropriate it to this 





| sistently with the amicable spirit of your mission ? 


In | 
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the encroachments of Executive power upon Con- 
gress, I would resist with equal pertinacity the 
encroachments of Congress upon the Executive, 
or upon subjects which the Constitution has placed 
exclusively under the jurisdiction and control of 
the President. They are alike encroachments 
upon the Constitution itself. But I have dwelt 
longer upon this branch of the subject than I in- 
tended, and shall now proceed to read the extracts 
from the instructions to Mr. Slidell: 

“In the present crisis of the relations between the two 
countries, the office for which you have been selected ts 
one of great importance. To counteract the influences of 
foreign Powers exerted against the interests of the United 
States in Mexico, and to restore those ancient relations ot 
peace and good will which formerly existed between the 
Government and people of the sister republics, will be the 
principal objects of your mission.” 

After stating the condition of the Mexican peo- 
ple and the qualifications of Mr. Slidell, he says: 


“Unfortunate events have since estranged from us the 
sympathies of the Mexican people. ‘They ought to feel as- 


sured that their prosperity is our prosperity, and that we | 
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cannot but have the strongest desire to see them elevated | 
| under a free, stable, and republican government, to a high 
| rank among the nations of the earth.”’ 


Again, after enumerating our claims against | 


Mexico, he says: 


“Tt will be your duty, in a prudent and friendly spirit, to | 


impress the Mexicans with a sense of their great injustice | 


towards the United States, as well as of the patient forbear- 
ance exercised by us. This cannot be expected to endure 
much longer; and these claims must now speedily be ad- 
justed ina satisfactory manner. Already have the Govern- 
ment of the United States too long omitted to obtain redress 
for their injured citizens. 

* Butin what manner can this duty be performed con- 
The fact 
is but too well known to the world, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment are not now in a condition to satisfy these claims 
by the payment of money. Unless the debt should be as- 
sumed by the Government of the United States, the claim- 
ants cannot receive what is justly their due. 
the joint resolutions of Congress, approved March 1, 1845, 
for annexing ‘l'’exas to the United States, presents the means 
of satisfying these claims in perfect consistency with the 
interest, as well as the honor, of both republics. It has re- 
served to this Government the adjustmentof all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other Governments. 
question of boundary may, therefore, be adjusted in sucha 
manner between the two republics as to cast the burden of 


the debt due to American claimants on their own Govern- | 


ment, whilst it will do no injury to Mexico.” 


He then authorizes Mr. Slidell, in case Mexico 
wishes to part with a portion of her territory, to 
give five millions of dollars, in addition to the 
assumption of the debt, for a boundary * from the 
‘ mouth of the Rio Grande up the principal stream 


Fortunately, | 


This | 


‘to the point where it touches the line of New | 


‘Mexico; thence west of the river, along the ex- 


‘terior line of that province, and so as to include | 
‘the whole within the United States, until it again || 


‘ intersects the river; thence up the principal stream 
‘of the same to its source, and thence due north 
‘ until it intersects the forty-second degree of north 
‘Jatitude.”” He is then authorized to pay them, 
in addition to the assumption of our claims, twenty- 
five millions of dollars for a boundary that will 


include Monterey, on the Pacific, or twenty mil- |) 
lions for a boundary to include the bay of San Fran- | 
And then, as if to impress more strongly 


cisco. 
upon the mind of Mr. Slidell the peaceable charac- 
ter of his mission, he says: 


“Your mission is one of the most delicate and important 
which has ever been confided to a citizen of the United 
States. The people to whom you will be sent are prover- 
bially jealous, and they have been irritated against the United 
States by recent events and the intrigues of foreign Powers. 
To conciliate their good will is indispensable to your suc- 
cess. Ineed not warn you against wounding their national 
vanity. You may probably have to endure their unjust 
reproaches with equanimity. It would be difficult to raise 
a point of honor between the United States and so feeble 


and distracted a Power as Mexico. This reflection will | 


teach you to bear and forbear much, forethe sake of accom- 
plishing the great objects of your mission. We are sincerely 
desirous to be on good terms with Mezico, and the President 


reposes implicit confidence in your patriotism, sagacity, and | 


ability to restore the ancient relations of friendship between 
the two republics.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you will perceive that the | 
President was willing almost to compromise the || 
honor of the country to restore a state of peace and | 


amity. He proposes to accept as it were a barley- 
corn, a mere quit-rent, if Mexico will enter again 
into the bonds of friendship and peace. 
poses, if they wish to sell a portion of their terri- 
tory, to pay them the highest price therefor; but 


especially charges Mr. Slidell that the great object 


ouse, or, what is the same thing, place it under || of his mission was the restoration of peace and 
our supervision. And, sir, while 1 would resist i| amity between the two countries. The mission 
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failed to attain its object, war ensued, and the 
whole country is now conquered, and we have a 
right to dictate the terms of peace. And again 
the President has shown his anxious desire that 
Mexico should retain her nationality, by submit- 
ting a treaty, illegally made, to the Senate for its 
ratification. By that treaty, I understand, we are 
to have New Mexico and Upper California; and, 
sir, when the revilers of Mr. Polk and his admin- 
istration shall have been forgotten; when the de- 
scendants of those who have opposed the war, 
and comforted the enemy by declaring that they 
were fighting for their homes, their firesides, their 
| altars, and their religion, against an ambitious 
tyrant, who was waging against them an unjust 
war; when they shall deny that their fathers were 
| the authors of the speeches that nerved the arms 
| of the enemy and cast a gloom over the hopes of 
their own country,—the name of James K. Polk, 
connected with the great achievements of his ad- 
ministration, will be cherished in the hearts of one 
hundred millions of freemen, who will be spread 
over the face of this republic, enjoying the bless- 
ings of a free and happy people, and his adminis- 
tration will be cae to as one of the brightest 
pages in our country’s history. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


_—_ 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN VAN DYKE, 
| OF NEW-JERSEY, 
In THe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
April 12, 1848, 
On the Causes, Management, Objects, and Advan- 
tages of the War with Mexico. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the Revolutionary 
| Pension Bill— 

Mr. VAN DYKE said: 

Mr. Cuainman: When a few days ago I obtained 
the floor, when another subject was under consid- 
eration, I had no expectation of being required 
either to abandon my place or address the commit- 
tee on the subject of an appropriation for revolu- 
tionary pensions. I have no desire or intention of 
speaking on this subject; but, as I find the pets 
to be well settled when one subject is before the 
committee for gentlemen to address it upon anoth- 
er, | presume I am strictly in order; nor could I 
have been tempted to address the committee at all 
on any subject at this time, if it had not been for 
a single remark made, or rather a position taken, 
by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Turner,] who 
immediately preceded me. The remark of the 
| honorable gentleman was not extraordinary, nor 
| was it calculated to provoke a retort or a reply, 


| but it furnished me with a text, on which I desire 


He pro- | 


|}to make some comments. The gentleman from 
| Illinois, if I correctly understood him, laid down, 
| as the basis of his remarks, ‘that he would ex- 
| amine the record which the Whig party had made 
| in relation to this Mexican war.’’ I, too, propose 
| to examine the “record’’ made in relation to this 
| war, notby the Whig party, but y aaa? which 
| has controlled the country, in all its departments 
| and acts, since and before the commencement of 
| this war, viz: the great Democratic party of the 
‘country. Permit me to say, sir, that the Whig 
| party, as such, has made no record within the time 
specified. It is true that individuals of that party 
have spoken, and voted, and remonstrated, and 
resisted; but their speeches, and votes, and resist- 
ance were powerless, unheeded, and trampled in 
the dust, by the party which, in the pride of its 
triumphs and plenitude of its power, has swayed 
the sceptre of its dominions as if they, and they 
alone, composed the country. The evidence which 
the Whigs have left behind is but the evidence of 
their struggles and their failures, but of nothing 
which they have accomplished, for accomplish 
they could not, being powerless, except in remon- 
strances and warning; while the Democratic party 
has inthe mean time been in power and possession 
every where—in the Executive chair, in the Cabi- 
‘| net, in both Houses of Congress, and in all the 
|| offices, from the highest down to the smallest post- 
|| master, whose compensation is ninety-six cents per 
| year. That party has governed and controlled 

everything in its own way, according to its sov- 
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ereien will and pleasure, without interruption or 
hinderance, and 1s of course accountable, and alone 
#0, for all the evil which a mismanaged Govern- 
ment has inflicted upon the country. ‘The Admin- 
istration and its friends have made the only record 
which has been made; that record is now distinctly 
before the country, and to it I propose to call the 
earnest attention of the committee, for by it that 
party must stand or fall. 

Iam most happy, Mr. Chairman, in being able 
at this time to discuss the matters connected with 
this Mexican war without, either directly or indi- 
rectly, giving ‘*aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
Time was, and but recently, that a member from 
this side of the Tlouse could not raise his voice in 
opposition to this war, or to the manner in which 
it had been commenced or prosecuted, without 
having exhibited to him, from the other side, the 
form ofa gibbet, on which he was to be hanged as 
a traitor for the treasonable language made use of. 
Bat those times have fortunately passed away, 

“Grim visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front.’ 
Soft peace, which, weeping, had winged her flight 
to her native skies, again revisits the earth, and the 
two sister republics, which for years of mortal 
strife had drenched the soil with their common 
hlood, again repose in quiet upon her calm and 
placid bosom. 

Mr. Chairman, the Administration and its friends, 
here and elsewhere, have besought us, now that 
the country was involved in the war, that we 
would not interpose any difficulties to their prose- 
cution and management of itin their own way and 
according to their own views, and after its termi- 
nation to hold them responsible to the country for 
the wrongs and mischief, if any, which they had 
done. ‘This, sir, is precisely what | propose to 
do. It is no longer a quesuon whether we shall 
send more men and money to Mexico, to consum- 
mate the entire conquest and subjugation of that 
country; if is no longer a question whether our 
armies shall be withdrawn from her territories, or 
whether, with giant powerand wrathful vengeance, 
we shal! storm her remaining cities and whiten her 
randy plains and mountain heights with the bones 
of her slaughtered children, until she yields to our 
demands. These mighty questions but a few 
weeks ago were immediately before us; but by the 
recent peace they are placed among the things of 
the past. The war and its consequences is no 
longer, so far as we are concerned, a question be- 
tween this country and Mexico, but one strictly 
between the people of this country and its Admin- 
istration. That investigation into its conduct and 
the responsilility to the people which it has court- 
ed, then, is that to which I propose to hold it. 

{ shall examine the conduct of this Administra- 
tion in its management of the war in a fourfold 
point of view: 

1. ‘The mode and manner in which it got the 
country into war. 

9. Its mode of conducting the war. 

3. The objects of the Administration in prose- 
cuting the war. And 

4. The benefits and advantages which we have 
gained by the war. 

How, then, came we into this war, in the first 
lace—a war waged, not in our own country and 
in defence of our homes and families, but on for- 
eign soil, in the dominions of a sister republic, over 
whose birth we raised shouts of joy, as we do now 
over Vrance, and which, in turn, established her 
Government after the model of our own? What 
causes led to this unnatural war? Who provoked 
it? Which was the offending party? These are 
grave and weighty questions. I have examined 
them carefully, and it is with unmitigated mortifi- 
cation I find that in all these the Administration of 
my own country has been in the wrong. But I 
| not that my mere assertion shall be received 
as the truth of the matter, but will examine the 
facts in the case by which my assertion is to be 
proved. 

The first cause of the war, beyond all dispute, 
was the annexation of Texas. But for this, we 
certainly should have had no war; and this act, it 
is equally certain, was done by us. We, then, 
were guilty of the first offensive act towards Mex- 
ico, from which all the others in this horrid tragedy 
of bloodshed, death, and desolation have naturally 
and regi larly flowed, Texas was once a lawful | 
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she remained until about the year 1836, when, for 
reasons satisfactory to herself, she rebelled against 
Mexico, revolted from her allegiance to her, and 
set up an independence for herself. Mexico un- 
dertook to chastise her rebellious province and to 
coerce her into submission. She invaded Texas 


with a considerable army under Santa Anna, com- | 


mitted a number of atrocious outrages, but was 
finally overthrown and defeated at the battle of 
San Jacinto. Santa Anna was taken captive, was 
afterwards liberated, and the Mexican army was 
driven from Texas, which it never afterwards in- 
vaded. In this state of suspended hostilities the 
two parties remained for some eight years, Mexico 
threatening to reclaim Texas, and Texas setting 
her at defiance. In the mean time, Texas main- 
tained the independence which she set up at the 
time of her revolt; and in March, 1845, by an 
agreement between Texas and this country, we 
annexed her to us as one of the States of this 
Union, and pledged the faith and power of this 
Government to shield and protect her against every 
claim and demand which Mexico should make 
upon her. By this act of annexation we placed 
ourselves in precisely the same position towards 
Mexico as Texas occupied towards her prior to 
annexation; and as Texas had certainly torn her- 
self loose from Mexico by force of arms, and as 
Mexico had never acknowledged her independence 
or consented to such revolt, or in any way settled 
her difficulty with her, but still claimed her as her 
subject, the countries were, it must be admitted, 
not in a state of peace, but in a state of war; and 
as we, by the unton with Texas, placed ourselves 
exactly in her position, we, too, became placed in 
a state of war with Mexico. This we did, not 
only without asking the consent of Mexico, but 
in defiance of her remonstrances. She felt the 


wound deeply, and considered it a great national | 


insult. ler minister at Washington gave us pub- 
lic notice that his country would consider us as 
making war against her if we persisted in the con- 
summation of the act. But we disregarded her 
remonstrances, and set them utterly at defiance. 
We remorselessly took from her her revolted prov- 
ince, without so much as the offer of compensa- 
tion, and interposed between the two our mighty 
shield, covered all over with cannon, swords, bay- 
onets, and other implements of death; and this, 
we are told, was not only not making war upon 
Mexico, but that it gave her no just cause of of- 
fence. Mr. Chairman, I know of no greater offence 
which one nation can give to another than forcibly 
to take from her territories to which she claims 
right. Suppose, for illustration, that England or 
France, or even Mexico, had annexed to her South 
Carolina, when, a few years ago, she raised the 


' standard of nullification, and claimed the right to 


secede from the Union; and suppose such nation 
had, on the back of such annexation, sent an 
armed force to the coast and on the northern fron- 
tier of South Carolina, to protect her from us: do 
you suppose, sir, that we would have received 
such proceedings not only as giving no cause of 
war, but as giving us no cause of offence? Sir, 


there would in such case have been but one feeling | 


throughout this whole country. Thousands of 
swords would have leaped from their scabbards, 
millions of bayonets would have flashed in the 
rays of the morning sun, and the stars and stripes 
would have streamed from every hill-top in the 
land, under whose waving folds the offended sons 
of the soil would have gathered as they wended 
their way to crush and expel the insolent invader; 
but for Mexico to complain of such treatment on 
our part, is converted into a crime against her. 


But it is said that so long a time had elapsed 


since Texas had maintained her independence that 


Mexico had no longer any claim to her, and should 
have released her. What Mexico might very 
properly have done is one thing, but what she had 
a right to do is quite another. The length of time 
did not bar her rights in the matter. We might, 
under a certain state of things, have delayed for 
years any attempt to coerce South Carolina, but 
such delay could not have changed our right to do 
so. We should not forget that we, too, were once 


/in a state of revolt against the country to which 


/ we once belonged, and remained so for seven years, © 
during the whole of which time the parent country | 


could neither conquer us nor in any other way ob- 
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acknowledged our independence, and we acted jn 
all respects in our national capacity. Yet it can- 

not and will not be pretended that there was a sij- 

gle moment previous to the acknowledgment of 

our independence by the country from which we 
revolted, that Spain, who then owned Mexico 

could have annexed us to her dominions without 
| placing herself in a state of war with England. 

Again: Mexico herself once revolted from Spain, 
and Spain not only strove for eight years, but for 
many more, to reduce her to subjection, but with- 

' out success. In the mean time we, with other na- 
tions, acknowledged the independence of Mexico; 
but it will not be pretended that we could, during 

| all or any part of that time, have annexed Mexico 

to us without placing ourselves in a state of war 

| with Spain. The analogy in principle between all 
these cases and our annexation of Texas I deem 
to be complete. 

In the resolutions of annexation, the President 
of the United States was clothed with discretion- 
ary power to pursue either one of two alternatives 
in consummating the annexation, and on the 3d of 
March, the last of his official existence, he select- 
ed, as it is conceded on all hands, the worst of the 
two; and, for doing this thus badly, on the day 
before his successor came into office, he has been 

| denounced in the most unmeasured terms by gen- 
tlemen of both parties on this floor and elsewhere, 
but I beg gentlemen on the other side of the House 
to reflect, before they repeat their denunciations 
against the fallen ex-President, in what situation 
they are placing their own favorite Executive; for 
it unfortunately happens that Mr. President Polk, 
who came into office the very next day after this 
thing was done, expressly approved and ratified 

| this very course adopted and pursued by John 

Tyler, and five days after gave directions accord- 

ingly. And, to show that I do not atall misrep- 
resent Mr. Polk in this matter, I beg leave to read 
an extract from the first annual message which he 
sent to Congress, to be found on the 15th page of 
| the printed Journal of the House, and is as follows: 
‘In pursuance of the joint resolution of Congress ‘for 
| annexing Texas to the United States,’ my predecessor, on 
the third day of March, 1845, elected to submit the first and 
second sections of that resolution to the Republic of Texas, 
as an overture on the part of the United States for her ad- 
mission as a State intoour Union. This election I approved, 
| and accordingly the chargé d’atfaires of the United States in 


| Texas, under instructions of the Lith March, 1845, presented 
these sections of the resolution for the acceptance of that 


Republic.’’ 

But, although we thus offended Mexico by taking 
from her one of her departments, and placed our- 
| selves in a state of war towards her, yet it did not 
follow as a matter of course that we should become 
engaged in actual hostilities; and, if the smailest 
amount of wisdom, prudence, and good sense had 
prevailed, the matter might all have been settled 
without bloodshed, and with but little expense; 
but our Government, in utter disregard of the feel- 
ings, wishes, and rights of Mexico, pursued to- 
|| wards her the most offensive course. Not content 
| with taking Texas, but when Mexico had done 

nothing but complain, or at most to make some 
| threats, we were the first to place ourselves in a 
hostile and warlike position towards her; for no 
sooner had the act of annexation been consumma- 
ted than the fleet of the nation was ordered to hover 
_upon her coast, and the army of the country to 
concentrate on her very border; and thus, as if pur- 
posely to add insult to the injury already inflicted, 
said to her by actions, louder than words could 
speak, “‘ now make resistance if you dare.”” Now, 
let us see if I have correctly represented the Gov- 
ernment in this matter. On page 17, of the same 
| message from which I read, I find the following: 

“The moment the terms of annexation offered by the Uni- 
ted States were accepted by Texas, the latter became so far 
| a part of Our own country as to make it our duty to afford 

sueh protection and defence. I therefore deemed it proper, 

asa precautionary measure, to order a strong squadron to 
the coast of Mexico, and to concentrate an efficient military 
force on the western frontier of Texas.’’ 

This order was carried out, and General Taylor, 
| with his army, were ordered to Corpus Christi, on 
| the Nueces, the river which is laid down on every 
-map on which a hand can be laid, as the dividing 
line between Texas and Mexico. 

But our Government was not satisfied with even 
this outrage upon ‘unresisting Mexico; but, afier 
the army had remained at Corpus Chris for 
months without any hostility being shown by Mex- 


and quiet province or department of Mexico; such ‘| tain oursubmission. Inthe mean time other nations || ico, and after she had consented to renew diplo- 
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matic relations, and had consented to receive acom- 

missioner to adjust the difficulties, and after Mr. 
Slidell had actually been sent to that country, and 
without waiting to know the result of his mission, 
by another mandate of the Government, dated Jan- 
uary, 13, 1846, General Taylor was ordered to 
march from Corpus Christi, which the President 
then called the “ frontier of Mexico,’’a distance of 
some two hundred miles directly into the Mexican 
country, and take position on the bank of the Rio 
Grande. This march lasted seventeen days, and 
carried the army into a country in which not a 
solitary Texan could be found except those which 
accompanied the army, but was occupied by native 
Mexicans, who were quietly cultivating their fields, 
and who fled at the approach of our army to the 
other side of the river for protection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us turn once more to | 
the record, to see that [ do the President and his 
friends no injustice. On page 19, of the same 
message, I find the President saying as foliows, 
Viz: 

“After our army and navy had remained on the frontier 
and coast of Mexico tor many weeks without any hostile move- 
ment on her part, thouzh her menaces were continued, J 
deemed it important to put an end, if possible, to this state 
of things. With this view, I caused steps to be taken, in 
the month of September last, to ascertain distinctly, affd in | 
an authentic form, what the designs of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment were ; whether it was their intention to declare war 
or invade Texas, or whether they were disposed to adjust \| 
and settle in an amicable manner the pending differences || 
between the two couniries. On the ninth of November, an | 
official answer was received, that the Mexican Government 
consented to renew the diplomatic relations which had been 
suspended in March last, and for that purpose were wil/ing 
to accredit a minister from the United States; and on the 
teuth of November, a distinguished citizen of Louisiana [ Mr. 
Slidell] was appointed envoy eatraordinary und minister plen- 
ipotentiary to Mexico.” 


Now, I have said, Mr. Chairman, that this order 
directing General Taylor to the Rio Grande was 
made without waiting to know the result of the | 
mission of Mr. Slidell, for this order was dated 
the 13th January, 1846, and, although the mission | 
was interrupted by the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of Herrera, yet he was not finally rejected 
until the 12th of March following. Of the cause 
of this rejection, I shall speak hereafter; but, even | 
if he had been rejected at the time of this order, it | 
could not for a moment have justified the President, 
when Congress was in session, and without asking 
their authority or advice, in marching the army 
into the territories of the country which we had 
thus injured, driving her citizens from their homes, 
and taking a hostile and menacing position directly 
opposite a Mexican city, with nothing but the 
river running between them, But Mexico made 
no resistance under this accumulated provocation, | 
and, to add to the cup of bitterness and outrage | 
which we were forcing upon her, the guns of the | 
army were so pointed as to bear directly upon the 
town, ready to blow it to atoms or envelop it in | 
flames at any moment. But still Mexico struck | 
no blow, but notified General Taylor to leave her || 
dominions and retire back to the Nueces. But with | 
all this we were not satisfied, and, with nothing yet || 
done by her, our next step was to blockade the very | 
river which ran between them, on which the city | 
stood, and to which Mexico had as much right as | 
we, to say the least of it. With the city cut off 
from its ordinary supplies, and its inhabitants about | 
to be starved out, it was certainly to be expected | 

| 





that Mexico would shew some symptoms of hos- 
tility; but still she struck no blow. Now, it must 
be borne in mind that this was a part of the coun- | 
try in which Mexico had armies and military posts | 
on both sides of the river: so says the order of the | 
department sending General Taylor to that situa- 
tion; but no conflict whatever took place between | 
the forces, until a company of sixty dragoons, | 
under Captain Thornton, was sent from our camp | 
some sixty miles up the river in search of an en- | 
emy, when, as the report of the Secretary of War 
has it, they ‘* became engaged with a large body | 
‘ of those troops, and, after a short affair, in which || 
‘some sixteen were killed and wounded, appear | 
‘to have been surrounded and compelled to sur- | 
‘ render;’’ but how they became engaged, or who 
commenced it, does not appear. 


Thus matters stood; and when nothing further 


| 
| 





was known here, on the 11th of May, 1846, the | 


President sent his war message to Congress askin 
for men and money to repulse a foe which he alleg 
had made war upon us, had invaded our territory, 
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and shed American blood upon American soil. 
Congress immediately yielded to the demand, and 
on the same day paased an act to raise fifty thou- 
sand troops and to appropriate ten millions of dol- 
lars to punish Mexican invasion and defend our 
soil. 

I have now given a truthful history of the mode 
and manner in which this Administration got the 
two countries into this war. And I leave it for 
the committee and the country to decide which of 
the two provoked the war, which of the two has 
been the aggressive party. Iam aware that the 
Administration and its friends, in striving to es- 


cape from this accumulated load of responsibility, | 


endeavor to give a different coloring to these facts. | 
And I will examine the view of the case taken by 
them directly, being fully satisfied, however, that 
with all the coloring and discoloring of their state- 
ments, they cannot alter the facts themselves. 

I will now examine briefly, sir, the mode and 
manner in which this Administration has con- 
ducted the war. And when IL think of the bound- 


| less power and wealth of this country, and of the 


unlimited, unchecked, and unrestrained control 


| which this Administration has exercised over all 


its vast resources during the whole period of con- 
flict, I am forced to declare that a more weak and 
imbecile management, so far as the Government is 
concerned, never characterized an administration 
since the Government was established. The army, 
itis true, has gained great renown in victories, 
which have astonished the world; but it has gained 
them, not by the aid of the Government, but in 
spite of it; for never since conflict was heard of 
were armies so shamefully neglected and misera- 
bly provided for, by a Government possessed of 
all the power and resources necessary to crush its 
enemy at a blow, as those in Mexico. No one, I |, 
resume, ever doubted our ability to ‘swallow 
Mexico,” as the distinguished Senator from Mich- | 
igan has it, and to do it at once; and all agree that | 
if she had to be swallowed, or otherwise subdued | 
by force of arms, it should have been done at 
once. And yet, with this poor, miserably-dis- 
tracted, depressed, weak, poverty-stricken, priest- 
ridden, and downtrodden country, invaded by us | 
at five different points at once, two long years , 
have been permitted to roll round since the conflict | 
commenced, and now we have just arrived ata | 
peace, negotiated also in spite of the Administra- 
tion, by a commissioner who had long before been | 
dismissed, disgraced, and recalled. If Mexico 
had to be subdued, and a peace with her conquered, 
every principle of humanity, and even mercy it- 
self, required that a force sufficiently large to ac- 
complish the object at once should have been sent 
to that country, which would have rendered bat- 
tles unnecessary, would have saved millions of 
treasure and torrents of human blood. But, in- 
stead of this, at all times and places, where we 
have had any forces in Mexico, bone have been so | 
small and apparently contemptible as always to | 
induce the Mexicans either to attack or resist them, | 
which they would never otherwise have done. | 
Who does not know that if General Taylor had 
had with him on the Rio Grande ten thousand || 
troops, no blow would have been struck? Who |, 
does not know that if he had had with him at , 
Buena Vista fifteen thousand soldiers, as he should 
have had twenty-five thousand, Santa Anna would | 
never have approached him? Who does not know | 
that if General Scott had had with him in Mexico 
fifty thousand men, instead of from six to ten 
thousand, those frightful conflicts of Vera Cruz, | 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, El Molino , 
del Rey, Chapultepec, and the city of Mexico, || 
would never oa taken place; conflicts which 
have brought desolation on both countries, and | 
filled the abodes of each with mourning? And 
now, when the war is over, and peace restored, 
the Government has been successful in placing | 
some forty-five thousand troops in and on their 
way to the scene of conflict, and its friends are | 
even now pressing us to pass a bill to raise ten 
regiments more, not to fight in Mexico, but to au- | 
thorize the President to commission some five hun- 


dred additional officers. | 


But it is said that we have achieved brilliant vic- | 


tories, Yea, sir, the army has; that ill-treated but |, i 1 
neral who ‘never surrenders,”’ with || years of strife and conflict, with all the 


brave old 


e 
a few on eed under officers, and a small band 
of determined, inflexible, and resistless soldiery, 
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have astounded the world by their almost super- 
human efforts and aces but it has 
been done as it were in defiance of the Govern- 
ment. What creditis the Government entitled to 
for sending General Taylor to the Rio Grande with 
three thousand troops to defend a frontier of thou- 
sands of miles, far from home, in the face of an 
exasperated foe, sufficiently numerous to surround 
and crush him ata blow?) What credit is the 
Government enutled to for ordering General Tay- 
lor to break the armistice entered into at Monterey, 
and march towards San Luis Potosi; and when it 
had placed him far in the interior, with an army 
of twenty thousand men in his front, withdrew 
from him for other service the most of his forces, 
leaving him but a thousand regulars and afew raw 
volunteer forces, to defend himself and the coun- 
try against that formidable army of twenty thou- 
sand strong, under the command of the invincible 
Santa Anna? But let General Taylor speak for 
himself on this subject. Ina letter dated at his 
camp, near Victoria, Janury 15, 1847, to General 
Scott, he says: 

* The amount of force to be drawn from this frontier, and 
the manner in which it is proposed to withdraw it, had 
never fully come to my knowledge until yesterday, though 
hinted at in your note of November 25. Had you, General, 
relieved me at once in the whole command, and assigned 
me to duty under order, or allowed me to retire from the 
field, be assured that no complaint would have been heard 
from me; but while almost every man of my regular force, 
and half the volunteers, (now ip respectable discipline,) are 
withdrawn for distant service, it seems that Lam expected, 
with less than a thousand regulars, and a volunteer force 
partly of new levies, to hold a defensive line, while a large 
army of more than twenty thousand men is in my front. 

‘© T speak only of a detensive line; for the idea of aseu- 
ining offensive operations in the direction of San Lans by 
March, or even May, with such troops as can then be at my 
di-position, is quite too preposterous to be entertained for a 
moment. Afier all that L have written to the department on 
the subject of such operations, I find it difficult to believe 


' that I am seriously expected to undertake them with the ex 


traordinarily limited means at my disposal. 

*Teannot misunderstand the object of the arrangements 
indicated in your letters. T feel that Ihave lost the confi- 
dence of the Government, or it would not have suffered me 
to remain, up to this me, ignorant of its intentions, with so 
vitally affecting interests committed to my charge. But, 
however much [ may feel personally mortified and outraged 
at the course pursued, unprecedented, at least in our own 
history, | will carry out in good faith, while T remain in 
Mexico, the views of the Government, though I may he 
sacrificed in the effort.”’ 

We all know, sir, how the heart of the nation 
throbbed, and how the public pulse trembled in its 
vibrations, for the fate of the old veteran and his 
band, when we heard that that vast army had 
marched upon it, shorn as it was of its power; and, 
had that brave army been overcome and slain, the 
vengeance of this people towards the Government 
would have known no bounds. And why were 
they not sacrificed? Not because the Government 
sustained them, but because, with a heroism, bra- 
very, and power, which no force of numbers could 
overcome, they sustained themselves; because they 
thought of nothing, they knew of nothing, they 
would hear of nothing, but to conquer or perish 
in the effort. 

Again: When, after the splendid victory of Buena 
Vista, the advantages of which no one has yet per- 
haps ever calculated, and after Vera Cruz, with its 
impregnable castle, had fallen before the magnifi- 
cent combinations and herculean arm of Scott, and 
as that mighty warrior and chieftain was marching 
in triumph to the halls of the Montezumas, to what 
credit, I ask, was the Government entitled when 
at this moment, as the tide of triumph rolled over 
the land, it suspended for months the operations in 
Mexico, and vexed and harassed the Congress 
beyond measure for the appointment of a lieutenant 
general, for the express purpose of superseding and 
degrading these two superior and extraordinary 
generals, whose invincible prowess had already 


substantially conquered the country? We were 


told, it is true, that the President and his Lieuten- 
ant General had a plan for conducting the cam- 
paign entirely different from that adopted by Scott 
and Taylor, and a sight of which was promised us; 
but it may well be doubted, now that the conflict 
has ended so gloriously to the generals intended to 
be disgraced, whether that wonderful plan will 
ever be disclosed. 

But again: What credit does the Government 
expect to derive from the fact, that, after nearly two 
wer of 
the country at its command, it left General Scott 

in the heart of the country with six thousand men, 
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to storm, capture, and hold the city of Mexico, 
with two hundred thousand inhabitants, and having 
within its walls an army of thirty thousand strong? 

Once more: Will gentlemen be good enough to 
tell me to what credit the Government is entitled 
for sending to Mexico, to concentrate her energies 
and lead her armies, the restless, untiring, remorse- 
less, and implacable Santa Anna; a man to be trust- 
ed nowhere, and a bloodthirsty human butcher 
everywhere? Thecountry was astonished, in 1846, 
at learning that that monster of human cruelty, he 
who had revelled in carnage and blood in attempt- 
ing to conquer Texas, the execrated Santa Anna, | 
had passed our blockading squadron in the Gulf, 
and had gone into Mexico. ‘The thing was so ex- 
traordinary that the Whigs were wicked enough 
to charge that he had a pass from the President; 
but this the friends of the Administration stoutly 
denied, asserting that it wasa Whig slander. But 
in December, 1846, the country was again startled 
from its propriety by finding in the message of the | 
President the admission that Santa Anna passed 
into Mexico with his permission. The Whigs of 
this Hlouse labored, through the means of resolu- 
tion, to obtain distinct information from the Presi- 
dent on this very important matter; but all such 
efforts were voted down by the majority here, and 
the whole matter kept hidden from the world. But, 
at the present session, a resolution was adopted 
calling on the President for the information, and 
lo! the pass itself appears, in the followmg words 
and figures, which should be preserved through all 
time as a specimen of the skillful management of | 
the Mexican war by this Government: 

[Private and confidential. ] 
“U.S. Navy Derarrment, May 13, 1846. 

“Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 
Mexican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 

* Respectfully, vours, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 

“Commodore Davin Conner, 

** Commanding Home Squadron.” 

And this, we are told by the President, is all he 
knows about the matter. But does anybody be~ 
lieve that this is the whole of the case? How came 
the President to suppose it likely that Santa Anna, 
driven from Mexico ashe had been, would attempt 
to pass our blockading squadron, which had en- 
tire possession of the Gulf? How came Santa 
Anna to know that if he attempted to pass he | 
would not be prevented? For, does any one sup- 
pose for a moment that he would have attempted 
it without such knowledge? And how did the 
commodore happen to know that the Arab was the 
vessel that contained the great man, and for that 
reason did not disturb it? Can any one doubt that 
the whole matter was in some way arranged and 
understood between the parties? And this is the 
general whieh our Government gave to Mexico at 
the very moment when the war commenced, for the 
** pass’’ is dated the very next day after Congress 
voted to raise the ten millions of dollars and the 
fifty thousand troops. This is the general who, 
of all others, possessed the power of concentrating 
the energies of the Mexican people, of gathering 
strength out of weakness, and of creating armies 
where none existed before. This is the general 
who, when the Mexican army was broken, scat- 
tered, and flying, suddenly collected a force of 
twenty thousand and marched on General Taylor 
at Buena Vista; who, at Cerro Gordo, at Contre- 
ras, at Churubusco, at El Molino del Rey, at Cha- 
pultepec, and at Mexico, lined the roads, and 
covered the hill-tops with artillery and soldiers, 
and toiled and struggled and fought with an energy | 
and desperation worthy of a better fate, and who 
strewed the mountain sides and flowery valleys 
with the bodies of thousands on thousands of our 
slaughtered countrymen. This, I say,is the general 
which our own Government furnished to Mexico 
at the commencementof the war. Whattits object 
was, no one but it can tell. The probability is, 
that Santa Anna was thought to be more easily |! 
bribed to sell the country than any other. But it 
isa part of the Government’s management of this 
war; and I ask again, what credit is it entitled to | 
for such management ? 

Am [not right then, sir, in saying that the whole 
management of this war, so tar as the Govern- 
ment itself is concerned, has been the most weak, 
imbecile, and disreputable that ever characterized 
an administration since governments were estab- 
lished? And am I notalso right in saying that all 
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the glory which arises from our triumphs accrues 
to those brave and skillful generals who planned 
and directed the campaigns, and to those gallant 
and resistless officers and men who, under the 
guide and direction of superior minds, swept the 
battle-field with the force and fury of the driving 
tempest, and before whose terrible charges, squad- 
rons, and columns, and squares alike went down, 
or were scattered from their path like autumn leaves 
before the blast. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to exam-. 


ine for a short time the objects and purposes of the 
Administration in the prosecution of this war. I 
am forced to say, sir, that [ do not feel at liberty 
to take the reasons given by the President for the 
prosecution of the war as the true ones, because 
the acts of the Administration have been in direct 
conflict with its professions in the matter, and be- 
cause the reasons given by the President have been 
as diverse and different as the different messages 
which he has sent to Congress on the subject. In 
his first message, he said the army was ordered to 
the frontier to defend our territories. In his war 
message of May, 1846, he said the war was waged 
because Mexico had invaded our territories, and 
shed American blood on American soil. In his 
next message, it was because Mexico had refused 
to pay us the indemnity which she owed our citi- 
In the next, it was to conquer a peace. 
And in the last, it was to obtain indemnity for the 
past and security for the future. 

Now, sir, judging from the acts of the Admin- 


istration, L assert, and if I had time could prove | 


beyond a doubt, that, from first to last, this Gov- 
ernment has had but a single object in view, and 
that was to obtain land! land! land! 
infatuation seems to have seized the Administra- 
tion to acquire land at all hazards. Why this 
should be so, when we have so much more already 
than we know what to do with, seems strange in- 
deed; but I presume General Houston understood 


the secrets and longings of his own party, at least, | 


when he stated in his late speech in Tammany 


Hall that “ there was no concealing the fact that 


this people were fond of land.”’ 

To prove that the object of the Administration 
was to acquire land, I refer, in the first place, to 
the instructions given to Mr. Slidell before the 
war commenced; which instructions, although the 
President refused to let the public see them, have 
got before the country notwithstanding. 
is instructed, in the first place, to purchase the 
country down to the Rio Grande; in the second 
place, to purchase New Mexico; and in the third 
place, to purchase California; to pay five millions 
for the first, ten millions for the two first, and 
twenty-five millions for the whole. 


and the minister is instructed to be very careful 
not to wake up Mexico on the subject, but to pur- 
chase the land as much cheaper as is possible, and 


the President will like it so much the better; but, | 


at all events, to try and get the land, and that, if 
successful, an enviable immortality awaited him. 


But this mode of acquiring the land by negotia- | 
tion has fallen through by the failure of the Slidell |, 
Another and more objectionable mode | 
The avowed | 
object of sending General Taylor and the army to | 


mission, 
was resorted to, that of conquest. 


the Rio Grande was to defend the country, then 
claimed to be ours, down to that river. The battles 


of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma were fought | 


upon its banks. ‘The Mexican army was utterly 
routed, beaten, and driven from the country; and 
within one week after the fighting of these battles 
there was not an armed Mexican within a hundred 
miles of the scene, and never would have been. 


|| There is not a gentleman on this floor who will 
| risk his reputation in saying that he believes there 
| was the most remote probability that Mexico would 


ever again have renewed the attack. The feeble 
forces of a feeble foe were perfectly annihilated. 


| Santa Anna was in exile, our territory, if we owned 


it, was defended, and not the slightest necessity 


existed for striking another blow upon the pros- 


trate foe. We might have held the country to the 


Rio Grande asa remuneration for the money Mex- | 


ico owed us until that question was adjusted; and 


' had we not renewed the attack then, there would 


have been ne more bloodshed. But we had not 


‘acquired the land we coveted, and, under pretence || the very time w 
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Money is said | 
to be of no account, but the land everything; still | 
the twenty-five millions is to be the ultimatum, |) 
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of defending our territory, General Taylor was 
ordered to cross the river and march upon Camar- 
go, Monterey, Saltillo, and San Luis Potosi. Col». 
nel Doniphan was ordered to penetrate the country 
and conquer New Mexico, General Kearny was 
ordered to advance from the north and take pos- 
session of California. Fleets, under Commodores 
Sloat, Stockton, and perhaps others, were sent 
around Cape Horn toassail Mexico from the Pacific 
Ocean, while General Scott was directed to take 
Vera Cruz and its fortress, and to march upon the 
city of the Montezumas from that direction; and 
all this, sir, under the miserable and shallow pre- 
tence of defending our own territory. Who be- 
lieves it? No one. There is no man willing so 
far to stultify himself as to say that he believes that 
this was the object of the Administration. What, 
then, was their true object in this fivefold invasion? 
When we take other facts into consideration, it is 
perfectly manifest that their object was to compel 
Mexico in some way to yield the land we wanted. 

Again: Three-fifths of this invasion were of ter- 
ritories almost uninhabited, where Mexico had no 
armies, and nothing with which to contend on our 
part; and had the general object of the Government 
been to conquer a peace, there could not have been 
the least propriety in sending our armies into a wil- 
derness where there was neither armies nor enemies 
to conquer; but there was territory to conquer, and 
this was conquered effectually, showing that the 
great object was the land. 

But again: If we examine the public documents, 
we will find that the army instructions given by 
the Government here to the commanding officers 
there were so to take possession of the country; 
that it ** was not to be surrendered in any event, 
or under any contingency;”’ showing that the great 
and controlling motive was to obtain and hold the 
land at all events. But, sir, it is an additional as 
well as a stubborn and startling fact, that the Gov- 
ernment so managed matters, that the whole of 
California was conquered, annexed to the United 
|| States, and the flag of this country waving over it, 
_ before it was known there that the war between 

us and Mexico had broken out. The battle of 
|| Palo Alto was on the 8th of May, 1846, and the 
stars and stripes were raised over Monterey, on 
| the Pacific, by Commodore Sloat, on the 7th of 
| July of the same year, the country having been 
| previously subjugated by Captain Frémont, and at 
a time when F'rémont, Gillespie, and others testify 
| that they knew nothing whatever of our conflicis 
with Mexico. 

But, sir, these territories were not only thus sub- 
| jugated and held as military conquests until diffi- 
| culties were adjusted, but in some of them, almost 
| aS soon as conquered, civil governments were estab- 

lished, justices of the supreme court, secretary of 
ee general, and other civil officers, were 

appointed; Mexican citizens were compelled to take 

the oath of allegiance to the United States, and 

some of them were afterwards actually hanged for 

treas~n for the violation of that oath; showing that, 
| no matter what treaty should be made, the land 
was to be ours. 

But let us look a little further for evidence of the 
motives and objects of the war. During the year 
1846 or 1847 a regiment was raised in the vicinity 
of New York, under the command of a person once 
distinguished in *‘ pipe-laying”’ in New York city, 
by the name of Stevenson. This regiment was 
raised in an early part of the ®ar, to be sent by sea 
to California, with the avowed and express under- 
standing that they were not to return, but were to 
remain and settle there. It was understood to be 
a regiment of settlers, who were to help to conquer 
the country, if necessary, and then to settle upon 
it. The regiment sailed, and arrived there after the 
country was conquered, and nothing has been heard 
of their return. How, sir, could all this have taken 
place except upon the position, early assumed by 
this Government, that that country was to be ours 
at all hazards? 

But for further proof. At the very same session 
of Congress at which supplies were voted to pro- 
tect General ‘Taylor on the Rio Grande, the Presi- 
dent, in a special message to Congress, dated Au- 
gust 8th, 1846, asked an appropriation of two mil- 
lions of dollars as a first instalment to enable him 
to settle our difficulties with Mexico. He wanted 
two millions appropriated to settle with Mexico at 

Shea it was conceded on all hands 
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that she owed us some six millions. The appro- 
priation was not granted; and at the very next 
session of Congress the application was renewed, 
with an increase to three millions, while her in- 
debtedness to us still remained, and the expenses 
of the war had greatly increased. What can show 
more conclusively than all this the early, settled, 
and unyielding determination of this Administra- 
tion to have these Mexican lands at all events? 
But once more. If there had ever been any 
doubt that the great and predominant object of the |, 
Administration was to obtain these Mexican lands, 
that doubt was dissipated at the meeting of the 
Mexican commissioners with Mr. Trist, near the 
city of Mexico. After this war had been raging 
for many months, the Government sent Mr. Nich- 
olas P. Trist to Mexico with powers to negotiate 
a treaty of peace; and before the army reached | 
the great city, General Scott directed a suspension 
of hostilities, with a view that Mr. Trist might | 
meet commissioners to be appointed by Mexico, 
to see if they could adjust the difficulties between 
the two countries. An armistice was agreed upon, | 
and the parties met; and, as I do not wish to de- | 
tain the committee with reading the whole of the 
voluminous correspondence between the parties, 
and now before me, I will give the substance of it | 
briefly, and in English. The Mexican commis- | 
sioners say, Well now, Mr. Trist, you have sur- | 
rounded our country, and invaded us from almost 
every point of the compass; you have stormed 
and taken our towns, you have drenched our soil 
with the blood of our slain children, and you have 
pursued with fire and sword our flying armies to 
the very gates of our capital; you have now sus- 
pended hostilities, and asked us to meet you to | 
adjust the difficulties between us. We have done 
so; now, what is it that you want of us? Do you 
wish us to pay you that indemnity money about 
which so much has been said? No, says Mr. 
Trist, we don’t ask a dollar of it; we will pay all | 
that ourselves, Well, say the commissioners, do | 
you want us to pay you for the expenses of this war? | 
Not a dollar of it, says Mr. Trist; we will pay the 
whole of that ourselves. Well, again, say they, || 
do you want us to make atonement to you for the |. 
insults which your President says we have offered |; 
you from time to time? Nota bit of it, says Mr. | 
Trist; we will pocket them all. Well, then, say 
they, tell us, Mr. Trist, what is it that you do | 
want? Mr. Trist takes from his pocket a paper, 
which turns out to be the instructions given bien 
before he left Washington, and reads as follows: || 
Begin in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from 
the shore opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande; 
then run up the centre of that river to its several 
sources, until youcome to the corner of New Mex- | 
ico; then strike off in a westerly direction until 
you come to the most southwesterly corner of that 
province, and so up the other side of New Mexico |, 
until you come to the head of the river Gila; thence | 
westerly along the Gila to the Colorado; thence | 
down the Colorado into the head of the Gulf of || 
‘alifornia, and so down that gulf until you reach | 
the Pacific Ocean, making the line so as to throw 
the whole country to the Rio Grande, the whole of | 
New Mexico, and the whole of Upper and Lower | 
California, both on the side of the United States: 
cede to us these territories, and we will pay you 
for them the sum of dollars, no sum being 
actually inserted. And is this all, says Mexico? 
Yes, says Mr. Trist, this is all. Mexico asked no | 
a as to how much money we would pay 
them, whether five, fifteen, fifty, or a hundred mil- | 
lions of dollars; but the only question with her was, | 
whether she should sell her country and people at || 
all; and her answer in substance was this: The | 
country which you ask to purchase, and desire 1 
us to sell to you, is inbabited by our people; they |, 
are Mexicans by birth and habits; their feelings | 
and allegiance are with us; they wish to remain with | 
us, and are unwilling to be transferred toa strange | 
people, whose laws, religion, and habits are en- || 
tirely different; and, as you ask the transfer of this | 
country not as indemnity, but as a purchase, | 
Mexico cannot consent to sell her country and | 
her people against their will, and she declines the 





proposition. 

And now, what was the reply of our Goverment | 
to this answer of Mexico? It was short, but fright- | 
ful. It was briefly this: Then the war shall go | 
on; more cities must fall, more blood must be shed, | 


| 
} 
' 


| it was rejected with disdain. 
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more of your people must be slain. And so it was; 
for more blood was shed, more of her people were 
slain, and her own devoted capital itself, with its 
slaughtered women and children, fell before this 
shocking alternative. And why? Simply because 
Mexico refused to sell her land; and every blow 
that has since been struck, and every life that has 
since been sacrificed, and every dollar that has 
since been expended, has simply been to compel 
Mexico to sell her land. And every dollar which 
we are now called upon to vote, and every soldier 
we are called to raise for Mexican purposes, has 
in view the same vile object, to compel Mexico to 
sell her land. True, she offered us as indemnity 
the parts of California not inhabited by her people, 
including the wonderful bay of San Francisco; but 
And now, when a 
treaty is made by an unauthorized commissioner, 


although it costs us in cash, in addition to all our 


other expenses, twenty-one millions of dollars, it 
is embraced with avidity by the President and his 
eculiar friends, not because it includes the whole, 
yut the greater part of the land in question. And 
thus was consummated the darling object and aim 
of the Administration in the prosecution of this war 
—the acquisition of land. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having shown how 
this Administration got us into this war, how they 
have conducted it, and their object in prosecuting 
it, and after having for two years managed and 
controlled the matter, and having now in their 
own way brought it to a termination by the con- 
clusion of a peace, it becomes a grave and serious 


| question to examine, What have we gained by this 


war? 
The President told us in his message, at the 


| opening of the present session of Congress, that no 
| treaty would be approved by him that did not pro- | 


vide ample indemnity for the past and security for 
the future. Now, I have no hesitation whatever 
in declaring that this treaty furnishes neither one 


thing nor the other; no indemnity whatever for || 


the past, no security for the future. Let us ex- 


amine for a moment. 


Buena Vista and the fall of Vera Cruz—that the 


President sent Mr. Trist to Mexico with his in- | 


structions in his pocket, which he afterwards used 
when he met the Mexican commissioners. In 


those instructions, dated more than a year ago, |, 


Mr. Trist was directed, as matters then stood, to 


| demand of Mexico, as indemnity for the past, 


the country down to the Rio Grande, the whole 


of New Mexico, Upper and Lower California, and || 
| the right of way across the Isthmus of Tehuante- | 


ec. Since that time all the terrible battles fought 
General Scott in Mexico, except the taking of 


Vera Cruz, have occurred, costing us at least two- 


| thirds of all our war expenses, and a correspond- 
And yet, after a year | 
more of tremendous fighting, and a year more of | 


ing amount of human life. 


the waste of treasure and life, he now signs a treat 
which gives to us that part of New Mexico whith 
lies beyond the Rio Grande, with Upper California, 
but no part of Lower California, and no right of 


way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; and for | 


this we are to pay in cash the sum of twenty-one 


| millionsof dollars, a great deal more than the whole 


territories are worth, and a great deal more than 
any man in this country, save the President, would 


| have given for them before our difficulties with 


Mexico commenced. I speak of the acquired ter- 


' ritory, as embracing California and New Mexico, | 
beyond the Rio Grande; for the Administration will | 


not and dare not assume that any part of the twenty- 
six millions which we pay is for the purchase of 


territory on this side of that river; for to admit that | 
we have obtained it in this arrangement is, to admit || 
that we did not own it before; and to admit that || 
we did not own it before, is to take from the Presi- | 


dent the justification which he has for ordering 
General Taylor to take 
it down to that river. That fatal order produced 
all the difficulty, and it was made on the assumed 
ground that the territory belonged rightfully to us, 


and for thaf reason he had a right to defend it. | 


‘Fake from him this ground, and he has no justi- 
fication left. 


the stream—a little but not much larger in size, 
and no more valuable, than that te of Oregon 
which we tamely surrendered to England, ma to 
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It is now more than a year | 
| ago—for it was immediately after the battle of 


ssession of it and defend | 


In his view of the case, then, our | 
indemnity for all the past is the territory beyond | 
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which the President and his party said our title 
was clear and unquestionable. 

This miserable territory, then, of mountains, 
rocks, deserts, and sands, two-third of which are 
absolutely worthless, and the other third already 
owned by private claimants, is the whole of our 
indemnity for the past, and for this we pay in 
money much more than it is worth. In 1803 we 
purchased of France what was called the Louisiana 
territory for the sum of fifteen millions of dollars. 
Now, sir, what did that territory embrace? It 
embraced the whole of Texas, the whole of Louisi- 
ana, the whole of Arkansas, the whole of Missourt, 
the whole of Iowa, and every foot of soil which 
we own between the Mississippi river and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, including the whole of Oregon, up to 
49° at least, and, as the Administration said, up to 
54° 40’; and all this, sir, for fifteen millions of dol- 
lars; and then concluded one single thing, which 
is worth more than the whole of Mexico together; 
and there is not a man in the nation who would 
now exchange it for the whole of that country— 
I mean the mouth of the Mississippi river. And 
then it contained one other thing, which is worth 
far more than the whole territory which we now 
| acquire from Mexico—I mean the mouth and coun- 
| try of the Columbia river, on the Pacific. 

And again, sir, why is it that this Administra- 
tion insists with such pertinacity, and will not have 
peace with Mexico on any other principle, that 
Mexico should take our money and transfer to us 
her land?) Why not keep our money, and let her 
keep her land?) We have more land now than we 
know what to do with. We have millions on 

| millions of acres of the best quality that we can- 
not get ten shillings an acre for. We have millions 
on millions of acres that we cannot sell for twenty- 
five cents an acre. And we have millions on mil- 
lions more that we cannot give away if the owner 
is forced to live upon it. And we are now trying 
every day to legislate to give to each man a farm 
if he will only settle on it; and yet we seem deter- 
mined to purchase still more, and to pay for ita 
most exorbitant price. But, sir, 1 was speaking 
of indemnity for the past. Where and what is it? 
' This war will have cost us, by the time we get all 
debts and contracts settled, all bounty lands adjust- 
ed, all claims which are to arise for fifty years to 
come paid, and all pensions which are to grow out 
of this war to an end—it will have cost us, I say, 
beyond all dispute, a hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. It cannot well be less. For all this, we 
have not got the first dollar. All this the people 
of this country must bear themselves, simply be- 
cause this Administration has involved them in a 
| war. And again, sir, twenty-five thousand of our 
brave countrymen have lost their lives in this most 
horrid war. Where is the indemnity for all this? 
Where the indemnity for the broken hearts, the 
crushed affections, the ruined hopes, the blighted 
health, the maimed bodies, which this conflict has 
occasioned? Where the indemnity for the sighs 
and groans and bitter anguish and burning tears 
| with which the land is filled—children weeping for 
their fathers, parents for their children, sisters for 
their brothers, and wives for their husbands, and 
refusing to be comforted because they are not? 
Alas! alas! the only answer which can be given 
to each and all of ies questions is, for all these 
| things no indemnity has or can be obtained; and 
the only consolation is, that the Administration is 
|| responsible. And what a responsibility ! 

And now, sir, what security have we for the 
future? None whatever. Not the slightest. All 
that we have got on that subject is the eternal 
hatred and ill-will of the Mexican people, and a 
perpetual border difficulty with them. hey may 
submit to this wer but they will never consent 
to it willingly. They know and feel that it is 
wrung from their weakness and fears, and crushed 
and helpless condition; they know and feel that on 
our part it was an act of power and outrage, per- 
petrated upon the weak with the bayonet at their 
throats, and, being a people of implacable resent- 
ments, they will remain our enemies forever. This 
isour security for the future. But we have obtained 
another thing whieh touches our security for the 
future. With the acquisition of this new terri- 
‘| tory we have received a perfect firebrand into our 

Without this territory, the question 


| 


|| own bosom. 


|| of slavery, so far as the Union is concerned, would 
|| have been substantially at rest; with this territory, 
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the flame of fanaticism on both sides of this vexed 


question bursts forth with renewed violence and 
increased fury. Itcannot be evaded or suppressed. 
It must be met. The very continent itself must 
tremble beneath the conflict of the contending par- 
ties and factions, and our loved and glorious Union 
must be shaken to its very centre by the shock, if 
it be not entirely overthrown; and all this simply 
because the Administration has insisted on having 
the land. This is also a part of our security for the 
future. 

How, then, stands the account between the Ad- 
ministration and the people of this country? On 


the one side is two years of war, anguish, and dis- | 


tress; twenty-five thousand people slain or dead; 
a hundred thousand mourners throughout the land; 
the national character for justice, honor, and mag- 
nanimity sullied, if not gone; a hundred and fifty 
millions of money expended in the war, besides 
twenty-one millons to be paid according to the 
provisions of the treaty for the territory we get; 
with internal discord and distractions at home, and 
the eternal and perpetual hatred and enmity of the 
Mexicans on our border: while, on the side of 
the Administration, we have, as an offset, part of 
New Mexico and California. 

Mr. Chairman, | forbear any further comment 
on this part of the subject; but before I conclude 
[ will briefly notice the few prominent and, indeed, 


only grounds on which the President and his friends 
justify this war, 


And, first, they insist that Mexico invaded us, 
and shed American blood on .dmerican soil. The 
correctness of this position depends entirely upon 
the questions whether the soil on the Rio Grande, 
where the collision first took place, lawfully be- 
longed to us at the time; and whether it was at the 
same time in our quiet possession; or whether the 
army was marched without the authority of Con- 
gress upon territory which did not then belong to 
us, and which had never been in our possession. 
Now, there is no dispute but that Texas, immedi- 
ately preceding her revolution, belonged to Mexico; 
nor is there any pretence that Texas, as it was 
then understood, extended to the Rio Grande 
at any point of it. Texas was bounded on the 
far side by the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, and New Mexico, through each of 
which States the river in question ran, throwing 
parts of each on this side, and by which Texas 
was bounded; the Nueces being the dividing line 
between Texas and Tamaulipas, as all the maps 
existing at the time will prove. But Texas revolt- 
ed, and assumed to own herself, with the right to 
dispose of herself as she thought proper. Now, if, 
for the sake of the argument, I admit the general 
proposition that Texas had such right, the question 
sull arises, what were the limits and bounds of the 
country called Texas which had this right?) Mex- 
ico had never agreed to any metes and bounds, and 
Texas had but one other title. It was the title 
which she had established by her victorious sword— 
the title of revolution and conquest. That part of 
Texas, then, and that part eae if any, which 
joined in the revolt and tore itself loose from Mex- 
ico, established its independence, and maintained 
its authority and jurisdiction, in defiance of Mex- 
ico, by the power of her sword—that part, I say, 
and that alone, if any, had the right to annex her- 
self. But the dominion of Texas never extended 
to Santa Fé, which is many miles this side of the 
river. It did extend to the Nueces, and to a sin- 
gle settlement on the other side, embracing Corpus 
Christi, but it never extended beyond the “ stu- 


pendous deserts’’ to the valley of the Rio Grande, | 


where the conflicts took place. And when General 
laylor reached there, he found the country in the 
possession of Mexicans, who were born there, 


who were cultivating the soil, who received him as | 
an intruder, and fled from his presence; people who | 


had never belonged to Texas in any way, nor at || 


any time submitted to her dominion, or taken part | 


in the revolution. [| bee leave to refer here to an 


extract of a letter written at the time from this very | 


territory. It is as follows: 

* Our situation here is an extraordinary one ; right in the 
enemy's country, actually occupying their corn and cotton 
fields, the people of the soil leaving their houses, and we. 
with asmall handfulof men, marching, with colors tlying and 
drains beating, right under the very guns of one of their prin- 
cipal cities, displaying the star-spangied banner as if in de 
fiance under their v ery noses; and they, With an army twice 
our size, sitquietty down and make not the least resistance, 
uor the first efort to drive the invaders off.” 
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But if any doubt existed on this subject, that 
doubt is dispelled by the President himself, who, 
in his instructions to Mr. Slidell, expressly admits |, 
that we did not own to the Rio Grande, and posi- | 
tively directs him to offer Mexico five millions of |: 
dollars for the purchase of that very country. Texas 
attempted, it is true, not by her sword, but by the | 
acts of her Legislature, to extend her dominion to 
the Rio Grande; and it was that foolish and impo- 
tent effort which the President blindly followed 
that led to all the trouble. 

Again: It is said, in justification, that Mexico 
owed us money which she neglected t6 pay. Ad- | 
mit it. She did owe us money which she neglect- 
ed but never refused to pay. But, in the first place, 
this isa justification which the people of this coun- 
try should be slow to assume; here, where we have 
so many States of our own who have paid their 
debtors neither principal nor interest for so many 
years, and where some of them, even after having 
actually had the money, absolutely ps ay and 
refuse to pay at all. In the second place, if this 
furnished good cause of war, it only furnished 
cause upon which Congress might have declared || 
war; but gave to the President, as such, no right 
whatever to commence hostilities by marching the 
army into the enemy’s country. And he himself, 
in his message a short time before, expressly says 
so. On the 19th page of his message of 1845, in 
speaking on this subject, he says: 

* Without the previous authority of Congress, the Execu- 
tive possessed no power to adopt or enforce adequate reme- 
dies for the injuries we have suffered, or to do more than to 
be prepared to repel the threatened aggression on the part of 
Mexico.” 

And, in the third place, these difficulties with 
Mexico had been satisfactorily adjusted at the time, | 
and the interest and three instalments of the princi- | 
pal actually paid, when the attempttoannex Texas | 
produced a rupture and stopped further payments. 
In the same message, and on the same page last 
quoted from, the President, when speaking on this | 
subject and of the new treaty of January, 1843, 
says: 

« By this treaty it was provided that the interest due on | 
the awards in favor of claims under the convention of the | 
Lith of April, 1839, should be paid on the 30th of April, 1843, 
and that the principal of the said awards, and the interest 
arising thereon, shall be paid in five years, in equal instal- 
ments, every three months; the said term of five years to 
commence on the 30th day of April, 1843, as aforesaid. The 
interest due on the 30th day of April, 1843, and the first 
three of the twenty instalments, have been paid.” 

What, then, becomes of this pretext for the war? 
But it has been frequently said here that Mexico 
would not have been satisfied if General Taylor 
had remained at Corpus Christi; that she claimed || 
not to the Nueces only, but the whole of Texas up 
to Louisiana, and would be satisfied with nothing | 
short of it. This allegation has not only no evi- 
dence to sustain it, but is directly contradicted by | 
the facts of the case. General Taylor was not only 
notified by the Mexican authorities, while on his | 
march, that he must fall back to the Nueces, and | 
that such march to the Rio Grande was deemed | 
offensive to Mexico, but even after he had taken 
his position opposite Matamoros, fifteen days after 
he had reached there, General Ampudia quietly || 


gave him notice to break up his camp and retire |, 


beyond the Nueces into Texas, or that arms must 
decide the controversy. The troops reached the 
river on the 28th of March, 1846, and the Presi- 
dent, in his war message of May of that year, in 
speaking of this occurrence, says: 

“The Mexican forces at Matamoros assumed a belligerent 
attitude, and on the 12th of April (fifteen days after their 
arrival) General Ampudia, then in command, notified Gen- 
eral Taylor to break up his camp within twenty-four hours, | 
and to retire beyond the Nueces river; and, in the event of | 
hia failure to comply with these demands, announced that 
arms, and arms alone, must decide the question.” 


Thus putting to flight the assertion that Mexico 
was contending for the whole of Texas, and estab- 
lishing beyond dispute the position that, but for 
the order and march to the Rio Grande, we should | 
have had no conflicts whatever. 

But once more: It has been said frequently that | 
Mexico had refused to treat with us; oak that | 
therefore, we were forced to flog her*into submis- | 





sion. If the fact were so, it could not justify the 
President, nor, at this day, even the Congress itself, 

in marching an army upon her to compel her to | 
love us and make bargains with us But the asser- 
tion itself is not true in point of fact. She has | 
a! ways agreed totreatwhen asked. Before the war ‘| 
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began, she agreed to receive a commissioner to adjust 
the difficulties, the only kind of officer which can 
exist in a state of war, whose power is limited to 
settling the particular cause of rupture. But we 
sent her an envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, to reside in that country, a kind of 
officer that can only exist when two nations are en- 
tirely at peace, never when they are in a state of 
war. We had such ministers before the disturb- 
ance, and the rupture caused them both to return 
home; and such is ever the case. And when we 
sent the envoy extraordinary to reside there, in the 
very face of the disturbance between us, we were 
compelling her to admit, by receiving such a min- 
ister, that she had no cause of complaint against 
us, or that she had abandoned it. This she refused 
to do, and the mission terminated; and simply 
because our own Government, either ignorantly or 
wilfully, refused to send the right kind of officer. 
Again: In January, 1847, the President made 
another proposition to establish another, and in 
my opinion, very proper tribunal of commissioners 
to adjust the difficulties between the countries, 
This proposition Mexico, in February following, 
very promptly accepted, but asked that she might 


_ not be compelled to negotiate under the guns of the 


United States; but this request was refused by us, 
and the matter ended. 

The next proposition was through Mr. Trist, 
which, after long difficulties between him and Gen- 
eral Scott, was finally made known to the Mexi- 
cans, who promptly agreed to meet Mr. Trist. 
The parties met, and the result of that meeting is 
before the world. These are the only efforts ever 
made by our Government to treat with Mexico— 
efforts which she never resisted, except when she 
thought that the mode of doing it was unusual and 
degrading to her and to her national character. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, and [ must 
conclude. I have called the attention of the com- 
mittee and the country to the statement of facts 
which I have been examining, to the end that the 
people of this country may see and know with 
what fidelity, honor, and advantage to the nation 
our public servants have discharged their respect- 
ive trusts. 
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OF OHIO, 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 25, 1848, 


whether the Members of Congress had 
threatened by a lawless Mob. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said, that in the remarks which 
he proposed to make, he had no intention of re- 

lying to anything advanced by the gentleman who 
hed just resumed his seat, (Mr. Wick.] 

The general character of his remarks (said he) 
appear to me in bad taste; neither suited to the 
dignity of this body nor to the occasion which has 
called forth this discussion. 

Before entering upon the subject of the resolu- 


een 


tion under consideration, I will say, that after so 


frequently expressing my views in regard to the 


powers of this Government concerning slavery, 
| after so often defining my position on that wubject 


I could not have believed that any gentleman here 
would hazard his reputation for candor by impu- 
ting to me an intention to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States. I call the attention 
of the House and of the country, both North and 
South, to the fact, that no member in this Hall, no 
person out of it, has ever heard me, in public or 
in private, by speech, resolution, or intimation, 
claim such powers to be vested in this Government; 
nor have they ever heard me desire the exercise of 
such powers. For three days of excited discus- 


_ sion, in which nearly a dozen southern gentlemen 


participated, I believe all of them have distinctly, 
or by implication, charged me with such designs. 
Now, sir, before the nation, [ challenge these gen- 
ulemen to the proof of what they have thus assert- 
ed. If any mancan lay his hand upon any speech 
of mine, any resolution introduced, or any intima- 
tion given by me, claiming such power, or that I 
desired the exercise of such power, let him now 
stand forth and avow it. 1 assert that these impu- 
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tations are unfounded, entirely false, and unwor- 
thy of gentlemen holding seats in this body; and I 
now call upon those who have uttered them to 
stand up here before the nation and maintain the 
truth of their assertions. For that purpose, 1 now 
offer to yield the floor to any member who dares 
attempt to justify the imputations thus thrown out. | 

{Mr. Gippinés paused for a short time, and no | 
member rising, he proceeded. ] 

Mr. Speaker, where are those gentlemen who, 
in their excited moments, have charged me with 
entertaining and uttering opinions in conflict with | 
the Constitution which I am sworn to support? 
It is a duty which I owe to myself, and to those 
whom I represent, to disabuse the public mind of 
these impressions. I disavow all such opinions, | 
purposes, motives, and designs. The country is 
aware that I was once driven from this Hall for 
daring to offer resolutions denying that such pow- 
ers existed in this Government. 

I will now repeat, perhaps for the hundredth 
time, that the people of the slave States, in my | 
opinion, hold the institution of slavery at the dis- 
posal of theirown will, with supreme and unlimited 
powers to continue or abolish it at their own pleas- | 
ure; that it is strictly a State institution, over which | 
this body, nor the Federal Government, possess | 
any powers whatever, except the power to legis- | 
fate for the return of fugitive slaves. And when I | 
say this Government has no power to interfere 
with slavery, I mean just what I say. I intend to | 
be understood as saying that the people of the free | 
States have the same indisputable right to be free | 
and exempt from the support of slavery which the | 


slave States have to sustain it; that this Govern- || 


ment has no constitutional power to involve usof the | 
free States in the turpitude of slavery. We pos- 

sess the positive, unqualified, and indisputable right 

to remain exempt from its continuation, unstained 

with its guilt, and disconnected with its crimes. 

We will not extend that institution, nor create 

slave markets, upon soil that is now free, nor will 

we associate with new slaveholding States. We 

deny the constitutional power of this Government 

to compel the people of the free States to associate | 
with Mexican slaveholders, upon such terms as | 
will give the ownerjof one hundred Mexican slaves 
an influence in this Government, and over northern | 
interests, equal to sixty-one of our educated and | 
intelligent freemen. e therefore hold it a cardi- | 
nal principle never to increase the slave power in | 
the Senate by admission of new slave States; nor | 
shall we consent to any extension of the slave pow- | 
er whatever. Our motto is—‘* Keep your slavery | 
where it is; manage it in your own wey, and accord- 
ing to your own discretion; with it we will have noth- 
ing to do.”? I now speak as a legislator. My 
duties as a member of Congress are so plain, that 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, could not mis- 
take them. ‘This body, sir, never had the consti- 
tutional power to establish itin this District. It 
exists here in direct violation of the spirit and of 
the letter of the Constitution. When, therefore, | 
Congress enacted the law of eighteen hundred and 
one, by which slavery in this District was estab- 
lished and continued, they not only violated their 
duty to God and to their fellow-men, but they dis- 


regarded their constitutional powers, and violated | 


the sacred compact of union between the States. 
Now, sir, it is one of my objects, and of those who 
act with me, to repeal all those unconstitutional | 


laws which connect the people of the free States — 
with slavery, and wholly to separate this Government || 


from all support and maintenance of that institution. 
We will not continue involved in the crimes of the | 
slave-trade and of slavery in this District. I notify 
gentlemen, that we will purify ourselves from its | 
contagion. These objects and designs we will ac- 
complish, God helping us. No earthly power shall 
deter us from every honorable and lawful effort to 
bring about a ‘* consummation so devoutly to be 
wished.’’ Nor will we sustain any man for Presi- 
dent, or forany other office, who is willing to involve | 
our people of the free States in the turpitude and | 
disgrace of slavery. We contend for freedom—for | 


the rights of man. } 


I have, on but one occasion, permitted myself in | 
this Hall to be drawn into discussion upon the | 
subject of slavery in the Slates. When a distin- | 

uished southern statesman, then a member of the 


slavery was necessary to the enjoyment of man- 
kind, and that it was a humane, benevolent, and 
philanthropic institution, | made some comments 
on his letter when it came before this House, and 
was legitimately under discussion. But gentlemen 
cannot expect us to remain silent on the subject of 
the slave trade in this District while it is support- 
ed by our laws, although such discussion may en- 
danger slavery in every State in the Union. Are 
we to be told that we shall not speak on the sub- 
ject of the slave trade here, lest it affect the insti- 
tution in the States? Unite with us, repeal the 
laws that involve us in its guilt, separate this Gov- 
ernment from all participation in its support, relieve 
the people of the free States from its burdens and 
its disgrace; then we will be silent on the subject— 
not till then. 

Again: while southern members bring the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States before the House, they 
cannot expect us of the North to feel very particu- 
larly delicate about answering them. 

Before entering upon the subject more legiti- 
mately under consideration, I must be permitted 
| to say, that I have no intention to reply to those 

personal attacks that for three days have been 
/made upon me. They are unbecoming the dig- 


suited to the occasion. We are discussing the 
rights of humanity—a subject dignified and solemn. 


| The eyes of the nation and of the civilized world 
are upon us; and, sir, | cannot demean myself so | 
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doubt that, on the evening of Tuesday, the J&th 
instant, several hundreds of persons collected on 
Seventh street, with the avowed intention of de- 
stroying one of the newspaper establishments of 
this city. Their object was publicly proclaimed. 
They moved forward toward the accomplishment 
of their purpose, and actually commenced the work 
of violence by throwing stones, breaking windows, 
and doing damage to the building, and injuring 
some of the police who interposed to protect the 
property of the publisher. That the auxihary 
guard of the city only saved the building, type, 
presses, &c., by an exhibition of the most deter- 


, mined resistance, for which the officers and men 


are entitled to much praise. 

The mob, finding themselves strongly opposed, 
publicly adjourned to meet the next evening. Du- 
ring Wednesday, the 17th, collections of half- 
grown boys, loafers, and drunken rowdies, attend - 
ed by ruffian-looking strangers in various parts of 
the city, left no doubt as to their designs to carry” 
out their intentions during the evening of that 


| day. 


Atnine o’clock on Wednesday evening, it is said 


| that some thousands were collected in and near 


| Seventh street, in the vicinity of the printing-office 
nity of a legislative body; they are equally un- || 


alluded to; that their intention to destroy that 


|| office was publicly avowed and proclaimed; that 


much as to reply to those personal invectives which | 


have been so liberally heaped upon me. 

The subject of slavery, which has now been 
before us for some days, was not introduced by 
myself, nor by any northern man. The resolu- 
tion of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Pa.- 
FREY] does not allude to it; yet it has been forced 
upon us by slaveholders, and northern men cannot 
avoid it. I regard it as iaappropriate, but have no 
alternative but to meet it, or admit my inability to 
oppose the arguments advanced. I do not regret 
its introduction. It must be met, discussed, and 
| settled in this Hall. It has become the great ab- 
sorbing topic among the people of the nation. It 
is discussed in the Legislatures of our several 
States, in our political conventions, in our town- 
ship meetings, in our newspapers, our literary pe- 
riodicals, our religious meetings, our sermons, and 


‘| in our religious essays, and is mentioned in our 


prayers. It is the subject of conversation at the 
fireside and by the wayside. It has occupied most 
of the time of this body during its present session. 


It occupies the attention of the President and of | 
Southern statesmen are arguing in | 


his Cabinet. 
its behalf, and our army is fighting for its exten- 
sion. The toiling millions of our nation are made 
to contribute a portion of each day’s toil to rivet 
the chains of servitude upon their brethren. It 
| guides the appointment of your foreign ministers, 
| dictates the selection of officers for your army and 

navy, and controls the election of your Peeuiinte 


further violence took place, and further damage 
was effected; that, during both evenings, *‘ aboli- 
tionists’? were denounced, and publicly threatened 
with violence and death; that members of this 
body were named, their lodgings inquired for, and 
propositions made violently to seize their persons 
and take their lives. I do not say there was dan- 
ger of such outrage being committed; but I do 


| know that. members of this House, and men who 
| were not members, expressed the opinion that it 
| would be unsafe for certain members of our body 


to be seen in the vicinity of those meetings. | 


| know that individuals of this body were in good 


faith advised to arm themselves, and provide for 
their own protection, I know that friendly letters 
were received by individuals on this floor, advising 
them to arm themselves, and others of a threatening 
character came to them through the post office. « 
On Tuesday I visited the prison of this District, 
and saw the mob collected there, an account of 
which was read by my friend who moved this 


resolution.* The mob at the prison | believe to 


have been composed principally of slave-dealers 


| from Baltimore, Richmond, Alexandria, Annapo- 


Sir, it would be useless for us to attempt an eva- | 


sion of this subject. Jt must be discussed. 

I will now ask attention to the subject more im- 
mediately before us. 

The propositions contained in this resolution are 
| few and simple. 

misapprehend them. It proposes to sey sa first, 

| whether a lawless mob existed in this District for 
two nights next preceding the day on which it was 
offered, setting at defiance the laws and constituted 
authorities of the United States; and, secondly, 
whether members of this House have been men- 
aced by such mob. 


It would appear impossible to | 


The entire object of the resolution is to obtain | 


official information on these two definite points, and | 


to place that information on record, that it may be 
sent forth to the country. 
a mob, it is due to the people of the nation that 
they should know it. If there has not been such 
| a mob, it is due to the people of this District that 
| they should be disabused of the charge. 
truth be known. Why should we seek to disguise 
| facts, or to withhold them from the public? 

That such a mob existed, up to the time of intro- 


member of this body as any othér fact which has 


_ transpired beyond our personal observation. In- 
| deed, I am told that many members of this House 


ducing this resolution, is as well known to every | 


If there has been such | 


Let the | 


1] 
| 
| 


xecutive Cabinet, (Mr. Catuoun,] in his official | witnessed the collection of the mob, and saw some | 
character, undertook to establish the doctrine that '' of their lawless depredations. There can be no | 


lis, and of this city, collected to purchase the per- 
sons who were confined there for having fled from 
slavery. Like the offensive buzzards gathering 
around the disgusting carrion, these cormorants 
had gathered around the slave-breeders who claim- 
ed to own the children and mothers confined in 
that slave market for sale. It was this mass of 
moral putridity which constituted the mob at the 
prison. 


* This statement was drawn by Mr. Gippinea, dated 2th 
April, and is in the following words: 

“1, J. R. Grppines, a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, state: Thatduring the forenoon of yesterday I visit- 
ed the jail of this District. I was not acquainted with the 
keeper; and when I arrived, I announced to hin my name 
and that [ was a member of this body. That [ further sai 
to him, that I wished to see the persons confined there on a 
charge of carrying away slaves from this District. I told 
him that I wished to say to them that they should have the 
benefit of counsel and a legal trial, and their rights should 
be protected, and desired him to bw present. He went with 
me to the passage that leads to the cells. 

«“ While conversing with these men in the presence of 
the keeper, a mob came to the iron gate at the head of the 
stairway, and demanded that I should leave forthwith. The 
keeper informed them that he would not open the gate until 
they left. I was then told that my life was in danger, un- 
less L left the building immediately. This I refused to do. 
‘The keeper assured them that he would not open the door 
until they retired. I was further informed, that the mob 
had compelled the guard at the Jower gate to deliver up 
the key to them ; and iu this way they had opened that gate, 
and by that means obtained access to the passage at the 
head of the stairs. 

“ After the mob had left the stairs, and entered the lower 
passage, the keeper and myself, and the Hon. E. 8. Hamlin, 
who had visited the jail as attorney for the prisoners with 
me, came down to the lower gate, in front of which the 
mob was assembled. He opened the gate, and I walked 
out. This morning I have been informed by a gentieman 
who is a stranger to me, but who says he was present and 
heard the proposition made by individuals to lay violent 
hands upon me as I came out of the prison—one of whom, 
he informed me, was a Mr. Slatter, a slave-dealer from Bal- 
timore, wliom he states to have been active in instigating 
others to acts of violence.” 
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Iam informed that the mob collected on Seventh 
street on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings was 
led on, excited, and encouraged by slave-dealers 
from the various cities mentioned, and by slave- 
breeders from the country and cities of this region; 
while some of the clerks in the departments and 
officers of the city united with them; and members 
of this body, in their speeches here, encouraged 
them. The respectable citizens of this city gener- 
ally, Lhave no doubt, were not only opposed to 
the mob, but deeply regretted its existence. 

On Wednesday night, the mob again adjourned 
to meet the next evening. Up to this time, no 
movement had been made to put down those riots, 
either by the President or by any other officer of 
the United States, or, so far as our knowledge ex- 
tended, by any other officers except those of the 
auxiliary guard. ‘Thus far it had set the laws at 
defiance. And it was at this opportune period, 
while every movement gave evidence of a contin- 
uance of these riotous depredations, that my friend 
brought forth the resolution before us, proposing 
an inquiry into these facts, 

Gentlemen for three days have held out to the 
country that the resolution represented that mem- 
bers of this body had been in danger. Sir, it 
neither alludes to, nor hints at, such a fact. The 
preamble recites, that common fame represents 
that members have been menaced, threatened, and 
yroposes to ascertain whether it be so. That, sir, 
is the length and breadth and extent of the propo- 
sition. Now, sir, I may be permitted to inquire, 
whether it would not be more statesmanlike for 
gentlemen to meet the proposition before us, than 
itis thus to build up a man of straw, merely for 
the purpose of tearing it down? Again, gentlemen 
have represented me as introducing this resolution. 
They seem to have mistaken even the author of 
the proposition in the phrensy of excitement. My 
friend who introduced it will not thank them for 
this attempt to transfer the honor of that act from 
him to my humble self. That gentleman intro- 
duced it upon his own responsibility, and at the 
dictates of his own judgement. 

Again, it has been urged that the resolution asks 
protection for the members referred to. It is tome 
perfectly incomprehensible how gentlemen should 
give this construction to a ‘ety ear simply to 
inquire into facts. Why, Mr. Speaker, it really 
would appear that the flight of so many human 
chattels, called **slaves,”’ from this city, has posi- 
tively demented every slaveholder of this House. 

But again, sir, it is said that | went to the prison, 
where I had noright to claim the protection of this 
body. Suppose it were so, sull it is no answer to 


the proposition before us, which is merely to in- | 


quire as to facts. 1 cannot, however, pass over 
this assertion without a more particular notice. 
That prison, sir, was erected, in part, with the 
money of my people, as much as this Capitol. It 
is as much under the control of our officers as the 
building in which we are now sitting. It is as 
much controlled by our laws as this Capitol, or the 
post office, or the treasury buildings. I had the 
right to examine how our laws were executed; to 
understand who was in prison; to know what 
degree of humanity is exercised there by the ser- 
vants of the people. My constituents have a right 
to know how their prison is managed, and for 
what purpose it is used. They have a right to 
understand whether it is used to confine weeping 
mothers, and sighing fathers, and helpless infants, 
guilty of no other crime than a love of liberty. 1 
will not condescend to argue this question. My 
constituents know their mghts, and if gentlemen 
here have not learned their own privileges, they 
had better study them. The rights of myself and 
of my people shall be maintained to the extent of 
my humble powers. They, sir, have the right to 
understand these manifestations of slaveholding 
violence; and whether you pays this resolution or 


not, you cannot, you shall not, keep that informa- 


tion from them. 


Gentlemen here have constantly represented me — 


as seeking the protection of this House. Yes, sir, 
for three days I sat here, and heard gentlemen 
representing to the country that was seeking pro- 
tection at the hands of the members of this body. 
The resolution proposes no such thing; the gentle- 
man who offered it represented no such wish; I 
have intimated no such desire. 
these misrepresentutions put forth? Why is false- 


Why, then, are | 


hood resorted to? Do gentlemen suppose me in- 
capable of exposing these flagrant violations of 
truth? or did they believe me so destitute of spirit 
that I dared not hold them up to the contempt of 
an intelligent and virtuous people? 

Why, sir, does not every member of this House 
know, does not the country know, that the mob 
extended to this Hall; that members of this House 
were also numbered with the mob? That while slave- 
dealers, and those who breed mankind for market, | 
were collected in those spacious galleries, members 
on this floor denounced me from this forum? De- 
clared themselves ** ready to unite with the mob to 
drive me from this Hall and from the District?’ | 
Declared that I ‘ought to be hung as high as Ha- 
man?’ And that they “were prepared to justify 
the mob to the fullest extent?” Does any person 
suppose me capable of asking protection from such 
men? No, sir; | have too often witnessed the 
spirit of slaveholding violence on this floor to ask 
protection of the members of this House. | never 
did degrade myself by such request; I never shall. 
If 1 ever had cause to ask protection from human 
violence, it was from the violence of members on this 
floor. Sir, could I so far forget my self-respect as 
to ask protection at the hands of men who, in this 
Hall, and before the nation, were endeavoring to 
excite the rabble to deeds of violence? Never, sir; 
never. Let the House purify itself, protect its own 
honor, and maintain a dignity becoming an Amer- 
ican Congress, and I will provide for the protection 
of my person In my own way. 

I again repeat that the object, the whole object 
of the resolution, is to send forth facts to the people. 


| I wish the people of the free States to understand, 


that when Representatives visit the public institu- 
tions of this District in their official character, they 
are beset by slavedealers, by those who drive 
women to market. That such beings in human 
shape attempt to dictate to us where we shall go, 
and how long we shall stay. That they attempt 
to tell us that our lives are at their disposal, and 
our existence will be hazarded if we disobey their 
directions. Sir, 1 desire that the people should 
understand that slaveholding members on_ this 
floor, in their public speeches, justify these base 
indignities ** to their full extent.” 

I feel deeply humbled when J consider that these 
encouragements of the mob were mostly put forth 
by members on this side of the House, professing 
to belong to the same political party with myself. 
And it is but an act of justice that [ should also 
say, that I am informed, that after my friend had 
introduced this resolution, and an exciting debate 
had sprung up both in the Senate and in this Hall, 
and the attention of the country was being called 
to these facts, the President tendered to the offi- 
cers of the city the military forces of the United 
States, and directed the employees of Government 
to prepare to put down the mob. No man will 
suspect me of courting the President’s favor, but I 
desire to do him justice, as well as those who, pro- 
fessing to belong to the same political party with 
myself, yet endeavor to excite the rabble to vio- 
lence. And now, sir, I will take my leave of the 
resolution; I have stated the object which brought 
it forth; that object was to place facts before the 
country. As to its adoption I feel entirely indif- 
ferent. 
mover has already been attained. The informa- 
tion intended to be elicited has already spread far 
and wide. The freemen of the North will arouse 


The facts will go forth; the object of the I] 
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facts at which almost the whole slaveholding fra. 
ternity of this body has been thrown into such a 
ferment?) Why, sir, it is said that some seventy. 
six men, women, and children, living in this Djs. 
trict, possessing the same natural right to the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty as gentlemen in this Hall: 
feeling the galling chains of slavery chafing ang 
festering into their flesh; themselves shut out from 
the social and intellectual enjoyments for which 
they were designed by their re ee bowed down 
in abject servitude, surrounded by moral darkness, 
robbed of their labor, and shut out even from the 
hope of immortality, under the laws which we 
have enacted, and which we still refuse to modify 
or repeal—inspired with an ardent desire to enjoy 
the rights with which God has endowed our race, 
went on board a schooner lying at one of the 
wharves of this city, and set sail for a “land of 
liberty.”’> When they reached the mouth of the 
river, adverse winds compelled them to cast anchor. 


, Thus detained, we may imagine the anxiety that 


must have filled their minds. How that slave 
mother pressed her tender babe more closely to her 
breast, as she sent up to the God of the oppressed 


her silent supplication for deliverance from the 
| men-stealers who were on their track; for those 
| blood-hounds in human shape were in hot pursuit, 


| that slave-consuming region. 


clothed with the authority of the laws enacted by 
Congress, and now kept in force by this body, and 
they seized upon those wretched fugitives and 
brought them back to this city, and thrust them 
into yonder prison, erected by the treasure of this 
nation. There they remained until Friday, the 
2QIst instant, when near! fifty of them, having been 
purchased by the infamous * Hope H. Slatter,”’ 
who headed the mob at the jail on Tuesday, were 
taken in daylight from the prison to the railroad 
depét, and from thence to Baltimore, destined for 
sale in the far South, there to drag out a miserable 
existence upon the cotton and sugar plantations of 
The scene at the 
depot is represented as one which would have dis- 
graced the city of Algiers or Tunis. Wives bid- 


| ding adieu to their husbands, mothers in an agony 
| of despair, unable to bid farewell to their daugh- 
| ters; little boys and girls weeping amid the general 


distress, scarcely knowing the cause of their grief. 


| Sighs, and groans, and tears, and unutterable 
_agony, characterized a scene at which the heart 
_ sickens, and from which humanity shrinks with 


horror. Over such a scene that fiend in human 
shape, Slatter, presided, assisted by some three or 


| four associates in depravity, each armed with 


pistols, Bowie-knife, and club. Yes, sir, by virtue 
of our laws he held these mothers and children, 


these sisters and brothers, subject to his power, 
| and tore them from all the ties which bind mankind 
| to life, and carried them south, and doomed them to 
cruel and lingering deaths. 


Sir, do you believe that those members of this 
body, who stubbornly refuse to repeal those laws, 
are less guilty in the sight of a just and holy God 
than Slatter himself? We, sir, enable him to pur- 


| sue his accursed vocation, and can we be innocent of 


those crimes?* How long will members of this 


_ House continue thus to outrage humanity? How 
| long will the people themselves remain partakers 
'in this enormous wickedness by sending to this 


Hall men who can here speak of their association 


with these Heaven-daring crimes, in the language 
of ribald jesting? If other members sanction and 


from their silent stupor, and soon we shall hear || 


their indignation expressed in language not to be 
misunderstood. 

When the pending resolution was brought for- 
ward, proposing a simple inquiry as to facts, it 
was instantly seized upon by southern members 
as the basis of an exciting debate concerning sla- 


very. They insisted upon going back and inquiring 
_into the circumstances out of which this mob and 


the threatened violence arose. This was done 
upon that principle of slaveholding ethics, which 
teaches that if the captain and crew of the schooner 


| «* Pearl’? had assisted slaves to escape from this 


District, it would be just and proper for slave- 


_ holders to destroy the newspaper press of this city, 


and threaten violence to members of this body. It 
should be distinctly borne in mind, that this sub- 
ject of slavery was brought forward exclusively, 
and the discussion has been confined almost en- 


| tively to southern men. Well, sir, what are the 


ple; it is unsuited to the age in which we 


approve such torture, far worse than ordinary mur- 
der, Iwill not. It is unbecoming a Christian el 

ive. 
Why, sir, what a spectacle do we present to the 
civilized world? Yesterday we assembled with the 
citizens of this District, in front of the Capitol, to 
rejoice and sing in honor of the people of France, 
many of whom offered up their lives to attain the 
liberty which we ourselves enjoy. While we were 








*While Mr. Gippines was speaking, a letter was laid 
upon the table before him, from whieh the following extract 
is taken: 

« Among the unfortunate slaves who were lately recap- 
tured, was a brother and three sisters, mulattoes, all very 
moral and religious. The girls, one in particular, is very fair 
and pretty. The brother was hired by Mr. » asa 
coachman, and it is said his employer offered a large sum 
tor the purpose of preventing them from being sacrificed to 


| the basest of purposes ; but it wasin vain, for the fiends were 
| too avaricious, and they were carried away by night to Bal- 


timore. It is said that a gentleman offered a thousand dol- 
lars for one of the girls.” (There is mo doubt of the perfect 
accuracy of this statement.) 
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thus collected together and singing the soul-stirring 

Marseilles hymn, and shouting praises to our 

brethren who, on the other side of the Atlantic, 

have achieved their freedom, and driven their mon- 

arch from his throne and country, a different scene | 
was witnessed on the Avenue before us, where 
some twenty or thirty slaves destined for the south- 
ern market were marched to the railroad depot. 
The clanking of their chains, their sighs and | 
eroans, mingling with our songs and shouts of | 
praise in favor of liberty, ascended to Heaven, and | 
entered the ear of the God of the oppressed. Yes, | 
sir, while we were thus professing our admiration | 
of freedom, we, who now sit in this Hall, were at | 
that moment sustaining a slave market in this city, | 
far more shocking to the feelings of humanity than | 
can be found in any other part of the civilized world. | 
And, sir, gentlemen in their zeal to uphold the || 
slave trade in this District propose to strike down | 
the freedom of debate in this Hall, consecrated to | 
free discussion, and even to hang members who | 
dare speak in favor of liberty. I refer to the re-_ 
marks of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. | 
Haske.i,}] who is reported to have said in his 

speech on Wednesday, as follows: 


| 
| 
\| 


‘“ Now, a strange state of things was presented here. | 
Members of this body, as he believed, and felt ready to | 
charge, had been engaged, by the course of conduct they | 
pursued on this floor and out of this Hall, in the deliberate 
attempt to seatter the seeds of insurrection and insubordi- 
nation, if not rebellion, among the slaves in this District. 
Men on this floor, under the garb of philanthropy and love 
of human liberty, had been endeavoring to perpetrate felo- 
nies for which they ought to swing as bigh as Haman. He |} 
spoke the plain truth. He was willing to have his words | 
measured, and he held himself responsible for the language | 
he used. An attempt had been made on this floor to abol- | 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia in the form of law, if | 
they could, and in violation of the Constitution ; and, batiled 
and foiled in that, these mock philanthropists were now, as 
he believed before God, attempting to abolish slavery in this 
District by inciting the negroes to leave their masters.”? 

“Mr. Haske ct (continuing) charged that the conduct of 
these men, their language on this floor and out of this House, 
had been such as to produce this state of things—a disposi- 
tion to insurrection and rebellion among the slaves in this 
District. He held in his hand a resolution, which he in- | 
tended to move, and which he should move, by way of 
amendment, when this House entertained the resolution of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, having for its object an | 


inquiry into the conduct of these members, and, if they were 
found guilty, their expulsion from this body as unworthy to 
hold seats on this floor.’ | 


The gentleman charges me with uttering senti-°, 
ments on this floor and out of this House which | 
have tended ‘*to excite the slaves to rebeliion, and | 
to produce this state of things,”? by which I suppose | 
he means their attempt to escape from slavery. 
For doing this he thinks I ‘ought to hang as high 
as Haman;’’ and that the House ought to expel me 
for thus daring to give utterance to the honest sen- | 
timents of my heart, when such utterance may ex- 
cite the slaves to regain their liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I will inform that gentleman with || 
all sincerity, that it is too late in the day to attempt | 
to seal the lips of northern Representatives in re- | 
gard to the slave trade, or on any other subject | 
which comes before this body. give notice to || 
that gentleman, and to all others, that [ shall speak || 
just what I think on any and on every subject || 
which comes before us. It is my intention to call |, 
things by their right names, and to speak, so far || 
as I am able, in such direct, plain, and simple lan- | 
guage, as to be understood, 

It is true that the freedom of speech has been || 
pat down in this Hall; it was for years trampled | 
under foot by the slave power. I sat here during \| 
several sessions of Congress in degrading and hu- | 
miliating silence, and often listened to the super- | 
cilious tirades of southern members against myself, | 
and against the advocates of liberty, while [ was | 
not permitted to reply. ‘The slave power then | 
reigned triumphant in this body. Sir, it is well 
known, that for asserting in this House some of 
the plainest principles of constitutional law, I was || 
censured and driven from my seat here. But, 
thank God, after years of toil and effort, we have || 
regained the freedom of debate. And now, I say } 
to the slaveholders present, we shall never again | 
surrender it. When members here shall cease to | 
enjoy the privilege of speaking their minds, and | 
representing the views and wishes of their constit- || 
uents, my people will send some other man to | 
Congress, or they will cease to be represented in 
this body. Why, sir, does the gentleman from 


i 


{ 





Privileges 


, in the universe were listening to me. 


| more accurately than himself. 


and how I shall say it? Do southern gentlemen 
suppose they can bring into this body the practices 
which they pursue on their plantations? Sir, they 
forget the theatre on which they are acting. They 
forget that they are among freemen. They surely 
think themselves among slaves, accustomed to 
crouch and tremble at their frowns. This Hall ts 
not the place for the display of supercilious dicta- 
tion. Such traits of character are but poorly suited 
to the dignity of legislation. They will not be 
tolerated by gentlemen who know their rights, and 
have the spirit to maintain them. What, sir, are 
we to sit here and listen tosuch language? I would 
advise the gentleman from Tennessee to read the 
Constitution of the United States; to study the 
spirit and genius of the Government of which he 
is a member; to learn the privileges and duties, 
and endeavor to catch the spirit and inspiration, of 
an American statesman. His thoughts will then 
be free as the winds of heaven, and he will look 
with ineffable contempt upon all efforts to restrain 
the freedom of debate. When this proposition of 
the gentleman to restrain the freedom of debate 
shall be published in my district, the schoolboys 
will laugh at its absurdity. 

But the gentleman thinks that my language in 
this Hall has excited a love of liberty among the 
slaves. As to that I have made no inquiry. If it 


| and so much in this House. 
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the river (Potomac) lying before our windows, and 
on its southern bank attempt to kindle in the dor- 
mant intellect of a slave the hope of a future life, 
by teaching him to read the Holy Scriptures, you 
will be liable to an incarceration in the penitentiary 
of that Old Dominion, of which we hear so often 
Yes, sir, it is regarded 
as acrime to teach aslave to read the Word of God 
in this Christian land—this land of sabbaths, and 


| ministers, and bibles, and slaves. 


| him a gallant fellow.’’ 


dut the gentleman from Tennessee is not the only 
member here who has assailed my right to speak 
in this Hall the dictates of my own judgment. A 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Vewasre] 
complains that I stated in this Hall that the laws 
of Ohio allowed every person to defend his natural 
right to life and liberty; and that if a slave on Ohio 
soil should, in defending himself, slay his master, 
we would not hang him to gratify the slaveholders 
of the South; and that 1 declared ‘1 would call 
Now, sir, in slave States 
they have a statute law depriving the slave of the 
right of self-defence. Notso with us. Ohio has 
no such law, and never will have. The defence 
of those rights to life and liberty with which our 


|| Creator has endowed us, | regard as a solemn duty, 


has imparted to them information, or inspired them | 
with a desire to regain the rights which God has | 


given them, I shall rejoice at it. 
from speaking truth in this Hall if all the slaves 
No, sir; if 
1 had the power, I would, from this forum, give to 
every slave south of Mason and Dixon’s line a 
perfect knowledge of his rights. I would explain 
to their understanding the oppression that weighs 
down their intellects, and shuts out truth from their 
comprehension. I would explain to them the out- 


I would not desist | 


rage which has robbed them of their humanity, | 


reduced them to the level of chattels, and subjects 
them to sale like brutes in the market. Could my 
voice be heard by them from this Hall, | would 
teach them that they came from the hand of the 
same Creator as ourselves, and were endowed by 
him with the same inalienable rights as those who 
now lord it over them. I would inform them that 
they are our brethren, and candidates for the same 
immortality with us. 

Mr. GAYLE, of Alabama, desired to inquire of 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Gippinés,] if these 
sentiments were not now uttered in the hearing of 
slaves? 


Mr. GIDDINGS replied, that the gentleman 
from Alabama perhaps could answer that question 


I (said he) know 
not whether such persons be present. 


ance of such truths as these can teach them how 


I hope | 
| thir may be some to hear me; and if the utter- 


| conscience of that gentleman. 


and look upon every man who complies with this 
obligation as worthy of my respect. In disecuss- 
ing the legal rights of the slave, I felt it my duty 
to inform the masters of this principle. But the 
gentleman seems to think that the slaves will learn 
what I said, will know their rights, and being once 
informed of their duty to defend their liberty when 
they get on to free soil, he appears to apprehend 
they willdo it. Now,I shall certainly regard my- 
self as fortunate if my poor remarks shall have 
enlightened both master and slave. And I now 
repeat, that we would not hang a slave for such 
an act were it to please all the slaveholders in 
Christendom. 1 wish, however, to appeal to the 
{ understand that 
he belongs to the Methodist church. Now, the 
great and good founder of that denomination (John 
Wesley) has declared slavery to be * the sum of all 
villanies.”’ 


Mr. VENABLE said the gentleman was mis- 


| taken, that he was a Presbyterian. 


Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. Can it be that he is a 
Presbyterian, and yet holds slaves, and regards sla- 
very a blessing? Would he sit downon the Sabbath, 
with his slave, who is also a brother in Christ, of 
the Presbyterian faith, at the sacramental board, 


| commemorative of the Lord’s supper and sacrificial 
| death, partake with him of the bread and the wine 


to release themselves from bondage, God knows | 


their redemption draws nigh. No, sir; [ would 


say to gentlemen, ** Go tell your slaves how chol- | 


eric you are, and bid your bondmen tremble;”’ 
butcome not here and threaten to expel and to hang 
the representatives of freemen for giving utterance 


to the sentiments which they entertain. Gentlemen | 
may play the tyrant on their plantations, hold their | 
fellow-man in subjection, may cause his lacerated | 


| flesh to quiver with the lash; but they shall not 


impose silence upon northern men, nor dictate the | 


language we shull use on this floor. 
Mr. GAYLE inquired if the gentleman alluded 


to him when he spoke of the flesh being made to | 


quiver by the lash? He never used the lash on 
his slaves. ‘They would not accompany him here, 
because they were afraid the abolitionists would 
skin them. 


Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. The gentleman’s | 
statement shows to what depths of degradation | 


slavery can reduce the immortal mind. The gen- 


tleman from Alabama has been so far successful as | 


to teach his slaves to hug their chains, and to shud- 
der at the thought of being free. He has driven 
from their minds their instinctive love of liberty. 


that institution. It blots out the intellect, and 


|| reduces man, created in the image of his God, to 


the level of brutes. That gentleman dare not teach 
his slaves to read the ord of God. 
subject him to punishment in the penitentiary of 


It would | 


of the body and the blood of a crucified Redeemer, 
and on Monday sell that brother, bearing the 
image of his God, for paltry lucre, and yet claim 
to be a Presbyterian? No, sir, I feel constrained 
to deny such an absurdity. It cannot be so. No 
man can be a true Presbyterian who barters his 
fellow-men for gold, or who transforms man into 
chattels, and shuts out the Scriptures of truth from 
his brother in the church, while he sends it to for- 
eign heathen. 

Why, sir, Lean scarcely realize that I live in the 
19th century, or that | am ina Christian land. Do 
we exist in an age when even our holy religion is 
thus perverted to the support of slavery? Are we 
to be told that religion and slavery walk hand in 
hand? That virtue and vice have commingled? 


| That purity and crime have blended together? 


Mr. VENABLE begged to say to the gentleman 


| from Ohio, as he had alluded to the subject of re- 


ligion, that he was no Methodist, though he highly 
respected that sect. He was a Presbyterian; but 
he would refer the gentleman to the Epistle of Paul 
to Philemon, from which that gentleman would 
learn that Paul did not tell servants to run away 
from their masters, but to return back to them. 


| When the gentleman from Ohio could bring evi- 


dence to show that he was better, wiser, and holier 


| than Paul, he would listen to his counsels, and not 


| These facts show the most horrid characteristic of | 


| direct that he should return to slavery? 


till then. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. I think the gentle- 
man is too much excited for a Presbyterian. By 
what authority does he pronounce Onesimus a 
slave? Washenota hired servant, such as we of the 
North employ and pay for their labor? Did Paul 
No; he 
commanded that he should be received as a brother. 


Tennessee expect that I am to ask him, or any || his State were he to do it. Nor need we go to || But the gentleman from North Carolina has at- 
other member, what I shall say, when I shall speak, || Alabama to find such laws. If, sir, you pass over || tempted to press St. Paul into a justification of 
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slavery. What is slavery, and what are its effects? 
Why, sir, a gentleman, (Mr. Clay,) once a mem- 
ber in the other end of the Capitol, and a slave- 
holder, of accurate information, some years since 
stated that the average life of slaves, after entering 
upen the sugar plantations, was only five years, 
and upon the cotton plantations only seven years. 
That is to say, they are driven so hard at a as 
to destroy the lives of the whole of them every 
five and seven years, upon anaverage. Now, sir, 
is it not as much murder to destroy the life of our 
fellow-man, by a torture of five or seven years, as 
it would be to strike him down ata blow? Yea, 
18 not this prolonged torture a refinement in cruel- 
ty? I have no time to refer to the licentiousness, 
or indeed to the almost total obliteration of moral 
sentiment, to be found not only among slaves, but 
among all slaveholding communities. 

Why, sir, itis said, and I believe with perfect 
truth, to be no unusual thing for slaveholders to sell 
their own children as slaves. Brothers are said to 


traffic in the bodies of their fathers’ sons and daugh- | 


ters. Such crimes have no name. Yet the gen- 
Ueman from North Carolina represents St. Paul as 
approving, and even enjoiming slavery, with all its 
concomitent iniquities. Well might the great and 
good Wesley denounce slavery as the ‘* sum of all 
villanies,” for it is so.in fact. It is not merely mur- 
der, for ut takes life by a slow and regular process 
of torture. [tis not merely theft, for it steals not 
only the property and the treasure of men, but it 
takes from them their intellectual enjoyments. It 
is not merely robbery, for it robs man of himself. 
The essential elements of all these crimes, in their 
most aggravated form, are comprehended in the 
term stavery. And Scripture is quoted to justify 
such appalling wickedness. Why, sir, if I enter- 
tained such senuments, | would abjure my religion, 
and turn Pagan. These arguments are put forth 
by Presbyterians. The General Assembly of that 
church, some thirty years since, ee slavery 
to be ** inherently sinful;’’ and of course it must 
be offensive to God, and to all good men. 


But, to return to those gentlemen who have | 


threatened to expel me, to drive me from this Dis- 
trict, to hang me, for speaking of slavery as I re- 
gard it. 
before | conclude what I have to say, I intend to 
give utterance to the solemn convictions of m 
judgment in regard to that institution; and, if they 
do not wish to listen to me, they will of course be 
at perfect liberty to leave the Hall. 

And now I wish to address a few words to gen- 
tlemen in regard to the slave trade of this District. 
We all know the fate of slaves taken from this 


I wish to inform them distinctly, that | 


country to the slave-consuming regions, the Gol- | 


gotha of this nation, 


We are all conscious that the fifty persons taken | 
by Hope 1. Slatter from this city last Friday, are | 
doomed to cruelty, torture, and premature graves, | 


They have gone to painful and lingering deaths; 
and the momentous question comes home to each of 
our consciences, on whom rests * the deep damna- 
tion of their taking off??? There is but one answer. 
All who have aided or lent their influence to sus- 
tain the law of Congress which authorizes such 
infernal deeds. 
have failed to exert our powers to repeal these dis- 
graceful laws, are guilty for our neglect. I dare 
not claim to be exempt myself. We are all in- 
volved in the dread responsibility. History will 


record the fact, and transmit to unborn ages, that | 


we, the members of this House, at this age of light 
and knowledge, and of civil liberty, maintain and 
keep in force a law for selling fathers and children, 
mothers and tender babes, to torture and to legal- 
ized murder. In the day of retribution, will not 
the blood of those victims stain our garments? 
Our guilt is daily increasing. Every victim of 
this barbarous law enhances our responsibility. 
The genteman from North Carolina exults that his 
State was not concerned in the importation of 
slaves, and connects the ** horrors +; 
passage’ with New England cupidity. But does 
that in any way relieve the gentleman from his own 
responsibility in supporting the slave trade in this 
District? 
lition of this infamous traffic, carried on here before 
our own eyes, and attended with greater mental 
suffering than was the African slave trade in the 
last century. He must answer for his own sins. 


Nor is that all; those of us who | 


_ till then will I believe that they can be driven from 
| us 


He, sir, has constantly opposed the abo- | 


_ried on in that State, actually inflicts more distress 


‘the slave States may hasten the terrible judgments | 
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those of our New England fathers who encouraged | 
or engaged in that “‘execrable commerce.’’ I just- | 
ify them not. I condemn them for it. There is 
but one excuse for them. They lived in a darker 
age than the present. The force of truth, the rights 
of man, and the claims of God, were not brought 
to bear upon the people of that age in the concen- 
trated rays with which they have since pierced the | 
intellectual darkness which then locked up the sen- | 
sibilities of our race. But, sir, New England has 
long since not only abandoned the slave trade, but 
she has discarded the institution of slavery, and 
proclaimed her hostility to all oppression. The sin 
of our fathers ought not to be visited upon their 
children. But, sir, would that gentleman extenuate | 
the guilt of the present age, by showing that even 
greater crimes were committed by those who have 
gone before us? They must answer for the sins 
which they committed. We are responsible for our 
own acts. And when that gentleman boasts that 
North Carolina did not engage in the African 
slave trade, he should bear in mind that his isa 
slave-breeding State. That one portion of her 
people get their wealth by raising and selling their 
fellow-men. That the slaves thus reared in this 
Christian land must of necessity be far more intel- 
ligent than those of Africa, and capable of far 
greater suffering. That the slave trade, now car- 


and heartrending anguish, im proportion to the 
number of its victims, than did the foreign slave 
trade at that period. Therefore I would advise the 
gentleman not to boast of the moral purity of his 
people. They are now, at this time, engaged in 
crimes that would have shocked the humanity of | 
the African slave-dealers of the last century. 

We have been assured repeatedly, during this 
debate, that if we continue thus to express our de- 
testation of slavery, the southern States will secede 
ftom the Union. Now, I would advise gentle- 
men to spare us from those threats. During half | 
a century, the slave power has controlled this Gov- | 
ernment—holding northern rights and northern | 
interests subject to the burdens of slavery, which | 
has constantly sat like an incubus upon the whole 
nation, paralyzing our energies, and retarding our 
prosperity. 

The Union of our fathers has long since been 
abandoned, discarded, and trampled upon by this 
slave power. Texas has been forced upon us in 
violation and in total subversion of the Constitu- 
tion. In direct and palpable confliet with its most 
obvious provisions, slaveholding foreigners from 
Texas now sit in both Houses of Congress, and | 
vote in the enactment of laws to govern the rights | 
and control the interests of northern freemen. A 
war has been waged, an hundred millions of dol- 
lars expended, and twenty thousand lives have 
been sacrificed, for the purpose of extending sla- | 
very, to confirm the slave power in its control of | 
the Government; and now we are threatened with 
a separation of the slave States from our Union. 
Of such an event I have neither hopes nor fears. 
Dependent on us for protection, for support, indeed 
for the very existence of slavery, I have no ex- | 
pectation nor apprehension that they will abandon | 
us to our best interests, and throw themselves upon 
the tender mercies of their slave population, who 
for ages have received nothing at their hand but | 
oppression and outrage. No, sir, when I shall see | 
a condemned criminal upon the gallows, with the 
rope about his neck, and fastened to the beam 
above, become impatient, and, in order to * dissolve | 
the union” between himself and this world, jump 
from the scaffold before the drop is permitted to 
fall, then, sir, and not till then, may I believe that | 


| chains of slavery from the limbs of its victims 


ject of abolition. 


| town. 





that await them by seceding from the Union. Not || 


The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] as 


he has often done before, has attempted to show 


the middle || 


originated in England, and is now kept up b 
| British emissaries both in this Hall an moe | 


originating the charge. 


| he uses. 


that what he calls the ‘ abolition movement’’ 


the country. The gentleman has not the merit of 
It was made many years 
since by a member from his State. I suppose 
there can be no misunderstanding as to the terms | 
When he speaks of the ‘abolition |, 


for | movement,’’ I presume he refers to the efforts now || 
I admit that a fearful responsibility rested upon |! 


making to extend human liberty, to restore to |! 


eccentric Randolph was under 
_when in this Hall, with scathing eloquence, he de- 
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mankind their natural rights, to strike off the 


: to 
stop the accursed traffic in human flesh to whicl; I 


have already alluded. That is what we all under. 
stand by his language. It is difficult to trace oyt 
the origin of these movements in favor of liberty, 
Some trace them back to the time when the « sturdy 
barons of England”’ extorted from King John the 
great charter of English liberty; others to the rev. 


olution under Cromwell; and others date it from 


the commencement of our own Revolution of 1776, 


| If the gentleman, however, refers particularly to 
| philanthropic efforts in behalf of the oppressed 
| colored people, I deny the correctness of his his- 


tory. The first effort in favor of the equal rights 
of the colored man put forth in England, so far ag 
my knowledge extends, was by Granville Sharp, 
in 1767, for the relief of “JonatHan Srronc,” q 


slave to Davin Liste. The slave was liberated on 


habeas corpus, and the owner, in the true slave- 
holding spirit, challenged Sharp to mortal combat 
for thus daring to maintain the rights of humanity, 


| Sharp continued his efforts unul joined by Wil- 


berforce, and other distinguished philanthropists, 
whose labors did not cease until their final tri- 
umph. 

But long previous to that time—indeed, as early 
as 1646—the good people of Massachusetts, in 


general court, had taken measures to restore cer- 


tain colored persons brought from Africa to this 
country as slaves, and actually sent them back to 
their homes. If, therefore, the gentleman refers 


| to efforts in behalf of colored men, Massachusetts 


is entitled to the honor of first moving on the sub- 
The Legislature of that State 
was the first on this continent to give universal and 
equal liberty to all her people. Her abolition act, 
I believe, dates as far back as 1780. The people 
of the other New England States, and of New 


York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, soon be- 


came abolitionists, and repealed their slave laws, 
and gradually restored liberty to their slaves. All 
this, and much more, was done in this country 
during the last century, while the gentleman dates 


| the movement in England subsequent to 1824, and 
_ in this country as late as 1832. 


But I wish to call the attention of the gentleman 
to a very powerful anti-slavery paper, drawn up 


by one Tuomas JeFFERson, in 1776, in which he 
| asserts it to be a ‘* self evident truth’’ that ** men are 


‘born equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 


| ‘certain inalienable rights, among which are life and 


‘ liberty.”? Now, I desire to know whether he 
charges Mr. Jefferson with being operated upon 
by British influence? Was John Hancock and 
the other members of that Congress acting under 
British influence when they signed the Declaration 
of Independence? At that period Virginia’s no- 
blest sons were the boldest advocates of freedom. 
‘“‘ Give me liberty or give me death”’ was the soul- 


| stirring sentiment of her eloquent Henry, and the 


watchword of her gallant sons who bled at York- 
Were they excited by British influence? 
At the close of the war, James Madison, when he 
penned the address of the Congress of the Confed- 
eration, asserted that ‘it had ever been the pride 
and boast of America that the rights for which she 
contended were the rights of human nature.”’ Sir, 
if it be true that the spirits of those great men, 
from the regions of exalted intelligence, are ob- 
servers of our discussions in this Hall, what sen- 
sations must they have felt while that member 
stood here, in the presence of the nation, advo- 
cating oppression, degradation, and slavery? If 
capable of mortification and chagrin, methinks they 
must have turned from the scene with loathing and 
abhorrence. But, sir, the gentleman says it is 
‘¢ British influence’’ that encourages this spirit of 
liberty. Yes, sir, he would charge Benjamin 


Franklin with being under British influence when 


he acte’ as president of the first abolition society 
in the United States, and signed the first abolition 
petition ever presented to Congress. And the 
ritish influence 


nounced the ** inhuman traffic in slaves’’ then car- 


| ried on in this District, and which has produced 


the present discussion. ei 
But, Mr. Speaker, those great men of Virginia 
have passed away, and with them the glory and 
the moral power of the “* Old Dominion” has de- 
parted. Then she stood first among the States of 
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this Union. Now she has fallen, and ‘ there is 
none so poor as to do her reverence.’’ In the 
words of Thomas J. Randolph, she ‘* has become a 
rast menagerie, where men are reared for market like 
oxen for the shambles.” 

The gentleman, however, dates the commence- 
ment of what he calls the abolition excitement in 
the year 1832. Why he has fixed that as the time 
he has failed to explain, and I am wholly unable 
to conjecture. At that period the slave power 
controlled this Government, and directed its ener- 
gies almost exclusively to the building up of the 
slave interests of the South. Its influence was even 
prostituted to the support of the coastwise slave 
trade. Soon after this our army was employed, 
in company with blood-hounds, to arrest fugitive 
slaves in Florida,and deliver them to their masters. 
The treasury of our people was appropriated to 
these disgraceful purposes. No member of this 
body then sounded thealarm, or called the attention 
of the people to the fact, that the Constitution was 
outraged, their rights held in contempt, and the 
nation disgraced, for the benefit of slavery. The 
political horizon was overcast, and all was dark 
and dreary. 

It was at such a time that Massachusetts sent 
to this Hall, a man who had mingled with the 
heroes and patriots of the Revolution, who had 
drank deep at the fountains of learning, and had 
caught the inspiration of the better days of our | 
Republic. His talents, his experience, his reputa- , 
tion were equal to the task which lay before him. 
With a spirit of self-sacrifice, with ceaseless vigi- 
lance, with unrivalled powers, he entered upon 
the work of reformation. A portion of the Repre- 
sentaftves of Virginia arrayed themselves against 
him, and advocated the cause of oppression and 
slavery, in opposition to the doctrines of Jefferson, 
of Madison, of Washington, and of Henry. The | 
right of petition had been stricken down; the free- | 
dom of debate had been scouted from this Hall; 
and when that world-honored champion of free- 
dom, venerable for his age, his learning, and his 
virtues, stood forth in this body and maintained 
the right of the people to ask for the abolition of 


slavery and the accursed slave trade in this Dis- |' 


trict, a Representative from Virginia assailed him 
and those who advocated the rights of man, and 
charged them with acting under“ Brilishinfluence.”’ 
The gentleman from Virginia now merely repeats 
the charge, and calls it his own thunder. Let him 
use it, if itamuses him; I am sure it will be harm- 
less to others. 

As to the charges which the gentleman made 
against the British Government, I will only say, 
that I am the advocate of no foreign Power, y 
duties are with my own Government—to correct 
its abuses, to improve its administration, to raise 
its character, and to maintain its honor and integ- 
rity. Nor am I able to discover how the hypoc- 
risy practised by British statesmen can diminish 
the responsibility under which we are placed. If, 
in the abolition of slavery, they acted hypocriti- 
cally, itcan in no degree extenuate our guilt in 
maintaining the slave trade here. The breeding of 
slaves end the traffic in human flesh carried on in 
the gentleman’s district, is no less offensive to 
God, or hateful to good men, because British 
statesmen may have acted deceitfully. They must 
answer for their acts, we for ours. 

The tone and manner of the gentleman was not 
unexpected tome. Excessive vanity and super- | 
cilious vaporing seem to constitute a part of the | 
slaveholding character; it grows out of the inter- | 
course between master and slave. On this point | 
I am sure the gentleman will admit the authority 
of Mr. Jefferson. 

In his Notes on Virginia, (he alludes to no other 
State,) that distinguished author says: 


Congrat 
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that Mr. Jefferson was a very accurate observer 
of human character, and never did he write a more 
palpable truth than in this instance. 

But the gentleman has attempted to argue the 
House into the belief that slavery is a great bless- 
ing. I wish I had time to compare the improve- 
ment and progress of Virginia with that of New 
England or New York, and to show the effect 
which slavery has exerted on the ** Old Dominion,”’ 
scattering moral and physical desolation over the 
State of which Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Madison were once so proud; but I have no time 
to examine that matter. I must content myself 
with the words of Mr. Jefferson, who, when speak- 
ing of slavery, said: 


‘With what execration should the statesman be loaded, , 


who, permitting one-half the citizens thus to trample on the 
rights of the other. transforms those into despots and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the 
amor patria of the other.” 

It would be indelicate in me to heap execrations 
upon the gentleman from Virginia, or upon his as- 
sociates in this Hall, who, by their votes and offi- 
cial influence, ** permit one portion of the people of 
this District to trample upon the God-given rights of 
the others, transforming those into despots, and these 
into enemies,’’ destroying the morals of the slave- 
holders and the patriotism of the slave. 

These execrations were expressed by Virginia’s 
ablest son, and they will be repeated by historians 
and by posterity. 


Slaves must of necessity always be enemies of || 


the Government that oppresses them, and Mr. Jef- 


ferson well remarks: 

“Ifaslave can have a country in this world, it must be 
any other in preference to that in which he is born to live 
and labor for another.’’ 

These were the sentiments of the great Apostle 
of Democracy. They commend themselves to our 

judgments. We all admit their accuracy and jus- 
| tice; yet, sir, what feelings are manifested in this 


the early days of the Republic, spoke freely their 
sentiments in regard to slavery ? 


to speak sneeringly of Ohio, and to extol the in- 
stitutions of his own State Now, could the lib- 


of liberty, it would be pronounced at once the most 


| tionment, were to receive, at the hands of an in- 


to see his daughter torn from his embrace, and 
| we, in such case, hear him extol the humanity of 
the oppression, and misery, and torture inflicted 


be the last man hereafter to advocate a system 
which has been discarded b 


| barbarians of Algiers and of Tunis. 


and forced them into debate. 


, This is a common remark. Slaveholders gen- 
| erally urge the necessity of slavery to prevent the 
slaves from suffering. 
| the people of France incapable of taking care of 
themselves, and he therefore desired to exercise 
a sort of fatherly love for them. So it was with 
the British Crown in 1776, and so it has always 
been with every opponent of freedom from Nero 


| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


« The whole commerce between master and slave isa per- || down to the gentleman from Virginia. Why, sir, | 
| the slaves of the South now support not only 


petual exercise of the most boisterous passions,the most 


unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 
mission on the other. 


“The man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners 
and morals undepraved by such circumstances.”’ 


All who were present to hear his speech on Fri- | 
day last will admit that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is no prodigy. 1t must be admitted, I think, 


| themselves, but they sustain their owners and 


A few days since, the gentleman took occasion | 


erties and oppression of the people of Virginia be | 
brought into common stock, and then each were 
to draw out his aliquot proportion of slavery and | 


| barbarous and oppressive Government upon earth. | 
| Suppose that gentleman, by such equitable appor- | 


human overseer or master, a scourging until his | 
lacerated flesh should hang in quivering shreds, or | 


sold at public auction for nameless purposes, should — 


| his native State? Were he to receive his share of | 


the Mohammedan | 


| ers al is. I would not | 
| have referred to Virginia, or her institutions, had | 


_ not the gentleman dragged them before the House, | 


Hall, and in the other end of the Capitol, when we | 
repeat the language of those statesmen, who, in 


= 


_ upon the slaves of that State, he would, methinks, || 


* The gentleman seems to think the slaves inca-| 
| pable of tahing care of themselves if manumitted. | 


This is now, and always. 
_ has been, the tyrant’s plea. Louis Philippe thought | 


| families in a system of wasteful extravagance. But | 


he insists that they are destitute of the intellectual 
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look to the insurrection of the slaves. Sir, who 
does not look to that inevitable result, unless the 
slave States remove the heavy burdens which now 
rest upon the downtrodden and degraded people 
whom they oppress? Is there a slaveholder who 
can shut his eyes to this sure finale of slavery? 
And why should we not expect it?) Were we thus 
oppressed, outraged, and abused, would we not 
use all the means which God and nature have 
placed within our power to remove such evils? 


| Would not duty to ourselves, to our offspring, to 


God, and to humanity, demand that we should rise 
with one accord and hurl our oppressors from us? 
Can we justify our fathers of the Revolution in 
their patriotic struggle for political freedom, and 
then turn round and condemn the slaves of the South 
for breaking the chains which hold them in phy- 
sical bondage and in intellectual degradation? No, 
sir; no lover of justice, no unbiassed mind, could 
blame them for asserting and maintaining their 
inalienable rights. When that time comes, as 
come it must, we shall say with Jefferson, * the 
Almighty has no attribute that will permit him to take 
side with the slaveholder.’? Thus spoke the sage of 
Monticello, and we are constrained to admit the 
truth and propriety of his declaration. I will 
merely add, that with him * J tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that God is just, and that his justice 


cannot sleep forever.” 





CONGRATULATIONS TO THE FRENCH. 
SPEECHES OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 3, 10, 11, and 21, 1848, 


On the French Resolutions, and upon the Question 


| was to exhibit, in all its « 


of Privilege. 


The Joint Resolutions tendering the congratula- 


tions of the American people to the French peo- 

ple being under consideration— 

Mr. BAYLY said: His principal object in rising 
lcformity, the character 


of the amendment which had been offered by the 


sie ee ability to manage their own affairs. Sir, I shall || 
Yes, sir; Mr. Jefferson well understood the effect | not be doing that gentleman nor any other south- 1] 


of being educated in a slave-breeding community. || ern man injustice when I say that one of the most | 
He says ‘ the man must b2 a prodigy who could |! talented and eloquent men whom I have ever met | 
retain his manners under such circumstances.’’ | from the slave States was a fugitive slave. Give |, 


them the advantages we enjoy, and they are our |, 


| equals intellectuall 


The gentleman, aisle says that abolitionists il 


gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun;:] 
but before he did so, he desired to submit to the 
House a few remarks in vindication of the motion 
which he had had the honor to make. On all occa- 
sions of this sort, when they were attempting to 
institute a national action; when they were insti- 
tuting a proceeding which would attract the atten- 
tion of other nations of the civilized world, he 
thought their proceedings ought to be marked by 
deliberation. He thought the world should see 
that their action had not been the result of a mo- 
mentary impulse, but of calm and deliberate con- 
sideration; and therefore it was that he thought 
that in a movement of this sort the House ought 
not to act on the resolution until it at least had un- 
dergone the scrutiny of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs. It should not seem to be at the instance 
of any single member not halding an official po- 
sition here, not standing at the head of the com- 
mittee, nor even of a member of the committee 
having in charge our foreign relations. It seemed 
to him that it should come before the House ina 
still more imposing form—from a select committee, 
to be composed of one member from every State 
in the Union, which was the form of commitiee 
usually adopted when new questions were pre- 
sented involving momentous considerations. He 
thought, therefore, that there was a marked pro- 
priety in committing these resolutions to such a 
committee, so that they should not blush to see 
them submitted to the scrutiny of the statesmen 
of the world. In the political body (the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia) in which he had his earliest les- 
sons, it was the invariable practice, when subjects 
were presented not connected with its ordinary 
legislation, to raise a select committee for their con- 
sideration. 

But he had another object in moving to commit 
these resolutions and the amendment. He wished 


to arrest an effort which was made to seize this oc- 
casion, whicl ought to be one of national rejoicing, 
and turn itintw one of domestic discord. He wasnot 
surprised at the movement, however; he expected 
it. Having been an attentive observer of the pro- 
|| ceedings of this House, he had never seen an occa- 
sion which ought to have been one of harmony and 
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unanimity on which he had not heard the raven, dis- 
cordant voice of evil omen of the gentleman from 
Ohio, boding fraternal discord and strife. Having 
uniformly before made such exhibitions, of course 
he looked for it now from the gentleman from 
Ohio and his coadjutors, two of whom, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Asumun] and the 
gentieman from Ohio,(Mr Scuenck,] were leading 
members of the Whig party. What was the char- 
acter of the pending resolutions, and of the amend- 
ments? Why, they were there as freemen, rejoic- 
ing, as they ought to rejoice, without reference to 
party or local feelings, at the commencement of a 
revolutionary movement the tendency of which was 
to liberate France and establish a free government 
of her people. : 

On an occasion such as that, the gentleman from 
Ohio and his coadjutors stepped forward, as is their 
custom, and sought to change an occasion of na- 
tional rejoicing into a national bickering; and this, 
which ought to be a day of unanimity, to a day of 
discord, Butthat wasnotthe worst. When they 
were here rejoicing that the palace of the despot had 
crumbled into dust, the gentleman comes here and 
tries to make the temple of our liberties totter to its 
ruin. When they were rejoicing at a movement 
which their own bright example had originated, the 
gentleman comes forward and makes a motion the 
tendency of which is to destroy that Government 
whose eminent success has encouraged the spread 
of liberty throughout the world. He does more: 
he comes here and introduces a resolution which is 
a libel on an institution of half the States of this 
Union, and he declares a principle which stamps 
hypocrisy on every patriot and statesman of the 
Revolution. Tle comes to this Hall and denounces 
necro slavery as inconsistent with the cardinal 
principle of republican liberty; and he does that 
while sitting under a Constitution formed by States 
every one of which, with one exception, was at 
the time of its formation a slaveholding State, and 
half of which continue to be so to this day. 
He comes here and tells us that Patrick Henry, 
whose cloquence he complimented, who did more 
than any other man to rouse the American peo- 


ple to the revolutionary struggle, and to prepare | 


them for its coming glories—the man who pro- 
claimed the sentiment, ‘* Give me liberty, or give 


me death !’*—he has offered a proposition which | 


says that that man, during that period and after- 
wards, until he went to his grave, lived in the vio- 
lation of cardinal republican principles. 
proposed a resolution which is a libel on the char- 
acter of the man whose victorious sword carried 
us triumphantly through our revolution, and whose 
ereat moderation, justice, and prudence did so 
much to establish our own glorious and free insti- 
tutions. His amendment virtually brands Wash- 
ingtona hypocrite. And what occasion does he se- 
lect todo all this? T could have sat by unmoved on 
an ordinary oceasion and seen this apple of discord 
thrown in among us, but on an occasion like this, 
when we ought to be rejoicing together, and con- 
gratulating each other like a band of brothers, | 
have not been able to sit by and see this demon of 
mischief obtrude himself to mar our joy without 
such feelings as I have not language to give utter- 
ance to. 


Mr. B. had not intended to say a word on the | 


subject of the abolition of slavery in France, for he 
agreed with the gentleman from Tennessee that it 
was a question for France, and for France alone, to 
decide. He freely admitted that it was a subject 
with which we have nothing to do. He believed 
that any intermeddling on his part with that ques- 
tion would be quite as improper as this eternal in- 
termeddling by the gentleman from Ohio and his 
associates with it here. But, though he had no 
desire to intermeddle with the abolition of slavery 


in the French colonies, he did not — at the | 


hasty and precipitate decree which the Provisional 
Government had issued. 

Mr, C. J. INGERSOLL begged leave to state, 
that if he were not mistaken, the suggestion came 
from M. Arago, but it was subsequently with- 
drawn, its pernicious influence on France having 
been soon Tmeoveul. The decree had been with- 
drawn. 


Mr. BAYLY was very glad to hear the expla- | 
nation of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but he | 


confessed he had not understood it as that gentle- 
nian did; he, however, deferred to that gentleman’s 


He has | 


more accurate information. But he would say 
to the gentleman from Ohio that there was no in- 
stance on record of the abolition of slavery precip- 
tately, and without preparation for freedom, that 
had not been followed by scenes of wo. With all 
her fanaticism, even Great Britain did not emanci- 
pate her slaves without providing an apprentice- 


ship of a number of years to prepare them for it. | 
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No State of this Union that had emancipated her | 


slaves had done it otherwise than gradually. 


cess was in Massachusetts? 

Mr. BAYLY replied that slavery never existed 
in Massachusetts, except to a very inconsiderable 
extent. He knew her court, in a manner which 
no other court in the country attempted to imitate, 


Mr. GIDDINGS inquired how gradual the pros | 


decided that the Declaration of Independence eman- 


cipated the slaves, 

{The gentleman was informed by some one near 
him that he was in error; and that it was the bill 
of rights by which they were declared to be eman- 
cipated.] 

[ mean the bill of rights; but there were simi- 
lar bills of rights in most of the other States at that 
time, and yet no other State undertook to say that 
its bill of rights abolished slavery. 

Mr. GJDDINGS would like to know how grad- 
ual was the step towards the abolition of slavery 
by the provisions of the ordinance of 1787? 


Mr. BAYLY said he could answer the gentle-_ 


man very easily. A gentleman from North Caro- 
lina near him who had suggested there were no 
slaves there, was mistaken; there were. But the 
ordinance of 1787 never was regarded as emanci- 
pating any of them. There were at that time 
no inhabitants there except a few Canadian and 
French settlers, who held slaves under the operation 
of that ordinance; and, what was more, he could 
tell the gentleman that the descendants of those 
slaves were held as slaves to this hour. Let the 
gentleman look into the history of his own State, 
and he would find that the vation of 1787, as 
far as slavery was concerned, was treated practi- 
cally asanullity. It never had had any legal force 
in the Northwestern Territory. 


Mr. GIDDINGS said the gentleman was wholly | 


mistaken. 


Mr. BAYLY said he was not mistaken: he | 


spoke from the book. 


That House very well | 


knew that he was not in the habit of speaking of | 


what he knew nothing about, or of making asser- 
tions without knowing that they were well founded. 

But he would give the professed philanthropist 
from Ohio the only instance—a horrible instance it 


was done ata blow; it was the well-known case of 
St. Domingo. 
by the busy intermeddling of visionary fanatics, 


was—where this process of universal emancipation | 


Then the thing had been effected | 


just as it was now sought to be done here by the | 


gentleman from Ohio and his associates. There 


was then a band of fanatics in London who met in | 
the Old Jewry, and who passed resolutions very | 


similar to the amendment which it was now sought 
to foist on the pending resolution. 

It was then proposed to aid these negroes with 
men and money ina struggle for their freedom; 
they furnished Ogé with a ship, the arms, and 
money, to accomplish this purpose; and similan 
resolutions were at the same time adopted in 
France, by an association exactly of the charac- 


ter of that to which the gentleman and his aboli- | 


tion friends belonged among us. 


These fanati- | 


cal visionaries set the revolt of the blacks in St. | 


Domingo in motion; their machinations succeeded 


the island was massacred, with the exception of a 
small remnant, who fled to the shipping in the har- 
bor, and barely escaped with their lives. Whole 
hecatombs of dead bodies were piled up in the 
streets, amid burning, murder, and pillage. 


and revenge could not glut themselves with the 
butchery of every white person, (and they found 


| in exciting a servile insurrection, in the course of | 
| which every white man and woman and child in | 


Nay, | 
so great was the fury of the blacks that their rage | 


no difficulty in drawing that line of distinction | 
_ which the gentleman thought so great a mystery— | 


it was no problem to the negroes,) but they after- 


them. They seemed to hate every human creature 


wards tarned upon the mulattoes and exterminated | 


that had white blood in his veins with a bitterness | 
| that had no parallel unless in the breastof the mem- || 
‘| ber from Ohio; and this feeling was encouraged in || 
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them by just such addresses and resolutions 
that gentleman is constantly introducing here. 

The gentleman talked about the cause of human- 
ity! Were the interests of humanity benefited ) 
such scenes as he had described, and which were 
the legitimate consequence of this sort of agita- 
tion? Let the gentleman look at Hayti: once one 
of the most flourishing islands of the Caribbean 
sea. The negroes there were once a happy, con- 
tented race, cultivating their fertile soil, and enjoy- 
ing every comfort suited to their condition. ‘And 
what were they now? A wretched gang of indo- 
lent vagabonds, tearing each other to pieces in 
domestic feuds, and fast relapsing into their pris- 
tine state of barbarism. Let him look throughout 
the West India Islands, and wherever the control 
of the white man was withdrawn, instead of bands 
of happy and contented laborers, singing at their 
easy tasks, you beheld a wretched mass of squalid, 
lazy free-negroes, without one idea in their heads 
of what real freedom was. In the British Islands 
emancipation took place under more favorable 
auspices than it ever can again. The negroes un- 
derwent a long probation; the masters were com- 
pensated for them, and the British army was there 
to keep them in subjection. But although effect- 
ed a these favorable circumstances, the Eng- 
lish Government now admitted it had been a fail- 
ure, and that both the white man and the black 
had been injured by it. Liberate three hundred 
thousand negroes by a stroke of the pen! Who 
did not know that it could not be done but through 
scenes of carnage and of horror from which hu- 
manity recoiled ? 

Born as Mr. B. had been in a country blessed 
with civil and religious liberty, he wished to see 
these rich blessings extended to every country on 
the face of the globe; but having witnessed nothing 
but unutterable wo to result from such measures 
as that in which the gentleman from Ohio so ex- 
ulted, instead of sharing the gentleman’s joy, he 
regretted that such an attempt should have been 
made; he was pained at it. It was that measure, 
together with one or two other features, which 
marked the movements of the new government in 
Paris, which alone marred the satisfaction, other- 
wise without alloy, with which he had learned the 
struggle of the French people for a republican 
government. 

In concluding, Mr. B. observed that the House 
would bear him witness that he had not been in 
the habit of addressing it in a spirit or with the 
feelings which he had manifested to-day. He had 
sought altercation with no man; he never had vol- 
unteered to wound the feelings of any of his fellow- 
members. But the provocation this day had been 
so great, the conduct of the movers in this matter 
had been so outrageous and unpatriotic, that he 
had not attempted to restrain his feelings. 


as 
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The Joint Resolution from the Senate tendering 
the congratulations of the American people to the 
French people, being under consideration in the 
House, and Mr. Asumun having spoken in reply 
to Mr. B., he obtained the floor, and said, when he 
had spoken one week ago upon this question, he 
had spoken without one—— 

Mr. ASHMUN interposed, and desired the gen- 
tleman to give way for a moment while he added a 
few observations on a topic which had escaped him. 

Mr. BAYLY assented, and Mr. ASHMUN pro- 
ceeded with his remarks; after which— 

Mr. BAYLY resumed the floor, and proceeded. 
He said he was about to remark, when he had 
yielded the floor to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, that when he had spoken a week ago on this 
subject, he had spoken without one moment of 
preparation, and under the feeling very manifest to 
the House at the time, and which he did not attempt 
to suppress. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
subsequently on the same day, had obtained the 
floor, and declined then, under circumstances sim- 
ilar to those under which he had spoken, to reply. 
He had taken a week to fortify himself, and all he 
(Mr. B.) asked now was, not a week for prepara- 
tion to rejoin to him, but the attention of the com- 
mittee. He should follow the gentleman step by 
step through his remarks. he 

hick first, as to what the gentleman had said in 
reference to his (Mr. B.’s) suggestion as to the 
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form in which the resolutions of congratulation to 
the French people ought to be presented by this 
country. The gentleman said he had objected to 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Cummins,] because they had not come from any 
committee of this House, or even from a gentle- 
man connected with the committee having charge 
of our foreign relations, and had seemed to intimate 
that that was ground of objection on his (Mr. B.’s) 
part to the resolutions themselves, On the con- 
trary, gentlemen knew very well that it was im- 
possible to get this subject before the House in the 
imposing form he (Mr. B.) had desired, until they 
had first been submitted by some member. His 
(Mr. B.’s) argument had been in favor of referring 
the resolutions, and nowhere had he objected 
on account of the gentleman from Ohio having 
introduced them. The gentleman had quite as 
much right to introduce them as anybody else. 
They had come with quite as much propriety from 
the gentleman from Ohio, as they could have come 
from anybody else. But he (Mr. B.) had desired 
to give them an imposing appearance. He had 
desired that they should not seem to be the sug- 
gestion of a single individual, but rather the delib- 
erate and well-considered action of this House. 
He had not understood the resolutions of the 
gentleman from Ohio, nor had the gentleman from 
Massachusetts himself understood them as refer- 
ring to the subject of abolition in the French 
colonies; because, if he had, why did he move his 
amendment? The resolutions had created no ex- 
citement here, though the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts now maintains that they contain the sub- 
stance of his amendment. There had been no ill 
feeling, no indisposition to vote them when they 
were brought forward in a proper form. Was it 
that the gentleman found, that although thus con- 
taining his amendment, as he now maintained, they 
were not likely to excite broil and discord here, 
and hence he deemed it necessary to give additional 
point to it, to render it obnoxious, as far as their 


feelings were concerned, and thus raise the storm | 


of which he now complained? The gentleman had 
one of the two horns of the dilemma: he must either 
admit that he did not understand the resolutions as 
he now maintained them to be, or, being everything 
he desired, yet, as they were going quietly along, 
his purpose of agitation was not likely to beattained, 


and therefore it was necessary for him to interfere | 


with hisamendment. So far from the gentleman’s 
explanation having relieved him from any odium, 
which he (Mr. B.) undertook to say his amend- 
ment had brought upon him, in the estimation of 
three-fourths of the members of this House, they 
only served to fix it more indelibly upon him. 
The gentleman had expressed surprise that the 
resolutions of the gentleman from Ohio, which, as 
he contends, contained a virtual congratulation at 
this abolition movement in France, should have 
come from this (the Democratic) side of the House, 


and said that ‘ but for the position”? (emphasizing | 
the word) of the gentleman on this side of the House, | 


he would have been more explicit in its utterance. 
What did the gentleman mean? 
this? Had a leader of the Whig party in this House 
been brought to admit that the position of a mem- 
ber on this side of the House was a restraint upon 
him in throwing an apple of discord here, which 
did not prevail on that (the Whig) side of the House? 
They all knew—scarcely any man was so inatten- 


tive to what was going on here, from day to day, | and the rights of man be more respected, than they | 


as not to know—that such was the fact; but he had 
thought that the calculating prudence of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, on the eve ofa Presi- 
dential election, when the vote of southern States 
is wanting to elect a Whig, would have restrained 
him from the open, undisguised avowal of it on 
this floor. 

But the gentleman said that the resolutions were 
premature; that he was willing, at a proper time, 
to express sympathy with France, but wished to 
wait until he saw the result of the movement there. 
He wished to wait until republicanism was con- 
solidated in France, before he could express a 
word of sympathy with this movement in the 
direction of free principles. He desired that the 
movement should be consummated before we 
should open our lips. He (Mr. B.) wished for 
no such ill-timed delay. In this contest for free 
principles, waged in imitation of our own glorious 
contest of 76, he did not wish now, any more than 


Had it come to | 





France did then, to wait for the movement to be 
consummated before the cheering voice of sympa- 
thy was heard. If the calculating prudence of the 
gentleman had been practised at that time by 
France, perhaps our Revolution would never have 
been consummated. So far from its being prema- 
ture, it was in the midst of the strife, when the 
issue was yet uncertain, when these people were 
contending for their political rights, that they re- 
quired the cheering voice of sympathy. It was at 
such a period as that that he (Mr. B.) wished to 
speak—whilst the contest waged, not when it was 
over. Then would be a time for congratulation 
when ‘hey had achieved the glorious object for 
which they were struggling; now was the time 
to send over to them the voice of sympathy and 
encouragement. He had none of that cold, calcula- 
| ting policy which would restrain him from sympa- 
thizing with men fighting for their liberties because 
perchance they might be stricken down in the 
struggle. He ardently hoped that France might 
establish, on a firm basis, her republican princi- 
ples; and it was precisely because he entertained 
that hope that he wanted to cheer them in the 
effort. It was precisely because he did not want 
to produce despondency for lack of the sympathy 
of this great nation that he did not want to wait. 
If we were not to rejoice now, because there had 
been something to be regretted in what had oc- 
curred, we never could rejoice at the inception of 
any movement of this sort. Somewhat of irreg- 
ularity, confusion, disorder—somewhat (he was 
sorry to add) of error, must always precede the 
success of any great revolution. He asked again: 
was France premature when she not only aided 
us by her cheering voice of sympathy, but with 
men and money? It was precisely as premature in 
France then, as it was in us now. He repeated, 
he had no sympathy with the gentleman in his ill- 
timed prudence. 
But the gentleman from Massachusetts could not 
speak to these resolutions—with all his professed 


duties merely—he could not speak to these reso- 
lutions without recurring to the conduct of our 
Government in the Mexican war, virtually char- 
ging us with hypocrisy—not in terms, but that was 
the effect of his argument—charging, that at the 
|| time we were exulting at the birth of a Republic 

in the Old World, we were exerting the power of 
our nation to crush a Republic on this continent. 

What had we done in reference to Mexico that 
| showed any disposition on our part to put the iron 
| heel of warupon her? Had not our course towards 
| her, from the dawn of her independence to this 
| time, been that of forbearance and friendship; 
while hers, in turn, had been nothing but outrage 
and hostility? Has not our forbearance towards 
her been such, that if it had been practised towards 
| a strong instead of a weak nation, it would have 
stamped us with pusillanimity ? Was Mexico less 
likely to be free, less likely to be republican, after 
the termination of this war, which the gentleman’s 
' course had tended so much to protract, than it was 


as her civil and political condition was concerned; 
| who did not know that there the reign of military 
| despots had been cut short; that after this war, the 
| principles of liberty would be better understood, 


ever had been before? This war, as far as Mexico 

is concerned, though ‘a toad ugly and venomous, 
: . 2, > 

hath yet a jewel in its head. 


| the French minister, and had quoted from his book 
what he had said on the subject of slavery in the 
West India Islands. Now, he (Mr. B.) begged 
leave to say to this House, that he attached pre- 
| cisely the same importance to Lamartine’s descrip- 
| tion of slaver 


ij 


i{ 


the constant descriptions of slavery in the south- 


this floor. He had never lived in those colonies. 
| He knew nothing of their condition. He was pre- 
‘| cisely as ignorant of it as the gentleman from Mas- 
'| sachusettsand those who coépereted with him were 
'| of the condition of slavery in the soutiern States; 
|| and as presumption would never supply the place 


|| of knowledge, he attached precisely the same im- 
martine upon asub- 


il portance to the opinions of 


before? Was there any man, who had looked at- | 
tentively at the course of events, who believed that | 
this war would result in injury to Mexico, as far | 


The gentleman had referred to the remarks of | 


in the West Indies, that he did to — 


ern States by the gentleman and his associates on | 
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ject which he did not understand, that he did to the 
Opinions so often expressed here by a class exactly 
in the same category. 

But does not the gentleman know that Lamartine 
was speaking of the condition of slavery in St. 
Domingo at the time of the insurrection, and not 
of the condition of slavery at this time in the 


, French Islands? 


Besides the reason which he had given for at- 
taching no importance to Lamartine’s description 
of the condition of the slaves in St. Domingo, there 
were others. He was not sustained by better in- 
formed historians. Most of them represented the 
negroes as contented and happy, unul they were 
made to believe, by the interference of foreign 
fanatics, that they were oppressed and deprived of 
the natural rights of man. But although he at- 
tached no importance to what Lamartine said of 


| the condition of the slaves in St. Domingo, yet he 


did attach importance to what he had said im the 
extract which the gentleman had read on another 
point, about which he was informed. Mr. B, al- 


| luded to what Lamartine said about the effect of - 


| FRANCE WAS PUNISHED FOR HER EGOTISM. 


the insurrection. He referred to the fact that the 
Constituent Assembly had proclaimed the liberty 


| of the blacks, and said, ** St. Domingo, the richest 


of the French colonies, was swimming in blood. 
or; Ee 
she was punished for her egotism, in attempting to 
control an institution, which the great mass of her 
people and statesmen knew nothing about, in the 
massacre of her white citizens in St. Domingo in 
the first instance, and in the loss finally of the finest 
of all of her colonies. And civilization and hu- 


| manity itself was punished, in the loss to both, of 


one of the finest and most productive portions of 


| the globe. 


And (continued Mr. B.) if it were possible for 
the gentleman and his associates to succeed in abol- 


| ishing slavery in the southern States of this Union, 


we would not be the only persons who would suf- 


. . * 
fer. They and their constituents would also, though 


. . . . | 
anxiety to produce no discord, to discharge his 


not to the same extent with us, be punished for 


| their egotism. 


But the gentleman from Massachusetts had said 


| that he had been in error in what he had said in 


reference to abolition in St. Domingo. The gen- 
tleman seemed to suppose that he had maintained 
that it was the action of the French Government 
which brought about that emancipation, and had 
undertaken to show that it occurred prior to any 
action of the Government on that subject. He had 
never said that abolition in St. Domingo was 
brought about by the action of the French Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, in as explicit terms ag 
he could employ, he had said it was brought about 
hy the agitation of the subject by English and 
French fanatics, without the concurrence of the 
Government of France, and by the operation of 
societies there of the character of those to which 


| the gentleman belonged. 


Mr. ASHMUN (Mr. B. yielding) said he had 
understood the gentleman to make use of these 
words, precisely as he was reported in the Intelli- 
gencer. 

Mr. A. here read a passage from the National 
Intelligencer’s report of Mr. B.’s speech. 

Mr. BAYLY (resuming) said, if the gentleman 
would hand him the report he would show him 
exactly what he had said. That report, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which he had spoken, 
he was free to say, was a very faithful one. But 
much he had said was omitted. The remarks im- 
mediately after what the gentleman quoted showed 
clearly enough what was his understanding. He 
had said the thing had been effected. How? By 
the action of the Government? No such thing. 
This was what he had said; and he read from the 
Intelligencer’s report as follows: 

«¢ Then the thing bad been effected by the busy intermed- 
dling of visionary fanatics, just as it was now sought to be 
done by the gentleman from Ohio and his associates. There 


was then a band of fanatics in London who met in the Old 
Jewry, and who passed resolutions very similar to the 


| amendment which it was now sought to foist on the pend- 


| 


ing resolutions. 

* It was then proposed to aid these negroes with men and 
money in a struggle for their freecom; and similar resol):- 
tions were’ at the same time adopted in France by an associ- 
ation similar to that to which the gentleman and his aboli- 
tion friends belonged among us. These fanatical visionaries 
set the revolt of the blacks in St. Domingo in motion ; their 
machinations succeeded in exciting a servile insurrection 
in the course of which every white man and woman an 
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child in the island was massacred, with the exception of a 
emall remnant, who fled to the shipping in the harbor, and 
barely escaped with their lives. Whole heeatombs of dead 
bodies were piled up in the streets, amid burning, murder, 
and pillage.’ 


He had made other remarks which were not in 
this report. The House would recollect—those 
who had paid attention to his speech—that he had 
referred expressly to the fact that the Abolition 
Societies of London and Paris had furnished Ogé 
with a ship, with men and money; and it was by 
this aid, thus furnished by persons belonging to 
associations precisely similar to those that existed 
here, that these negroes had been stirred up to in- 
surrection, and been enabled to succeed, by cutting 
the throats of every white man, woman, and child 
in the land, except a few that escaped. 

Mr. ASHMUN wished to correct the gentleman 
on one point, Ogé’s mission, he presumed the 
gentleman would recollect, was to vindicate the 
rights of the mulattoes against the whites. His 
mission was not emancipation, 

Mr. BAYLY knew, as well as a man could ex- 
pect to know froin general reading, the history of 
that transaction. 

Let the gentleman look to the authority he had 
quoted, or to his own historian, Edwards, and he 
would find that although Ogé, when he left St. 
Domingo, contemplated nothing more than to assert 
the rights of the free mulattoes before the Constit- 
uent Assembly of France, yet in France he became 
associated with the Society of the Friends of the 
Biacks, and in England he was made acquainted 
with the abolitionists there. The association with 
these men changed his views. He became inti- 
matein France with Barnave, whose fanatical max- 
im was, ‘* Perishthe colonies rather than a principle ;”’ 
and he returned to St. Domingo, bent upon a gen- 
eral insurrection, Which he contrived very soon to 
set in moton, 


Let him read any authentic history of the times, 


and he would find not only that the insurrection 
was brovueht about by foreign abolitionists, but 
that the whites would have succeeded in suppress- 
ing it, but for the men and money furnished by 
these abolition fanatics of England and France. 
And how did the mulattoes profit, whose conjoint 
action with the negroes enabled them to succeed ? 
As he had said the other day, after the whites were 
exterminated by the joint action of the blacks and 
the mulattoes, they were not yet satiated with blood, 
and at a subsequent period the blacks turned upon 
the mulattoesa themselves, and from that hour to 
this there had been nothing but confusion and 
bloodshed in that island, until it was fast relapsing 
into that barbarism which he verily believed it was 
impossible to keep the negro out of in any other 
way than by the guardianship and protection of the 
white man. 

Look to the British Islands: British statesmen 
had admitted that their attempt at emancipation 
there had proved a failure. It had taken place 
under circumstances more favorable than could 
ever again occur: the masters were in some sort 
compensated for their slaves by the appropriation 
of $100,000,000, and there was not that acute sting 
of wrong which would occur where they were not 
thus emancipated; they underwent a probation of 
ten years; in England heavy discriminating du- 
ties were laid in their favor for their protection; 
they had British bayonets there to keep them 
in order and protect the white men against their 
murder;—and yet, with all these safeguards, with 


all these favorable circumstances, which never did | 


occur before, and which never could occur again, 


what was the condition of things in those islands? | 


Look to the debates in the British Parliament; 
look to the admission of her statesmen and of her 


leading journals, and it was everywhere conceded | 


that the attempt had proved a failure. It had been 
maintained in the British Parliament, as it was 
here, that white labor would be more profitable 
than slave labor; that emancipation would enhance 
the products of those islands. We of the South 
(said he) knew otherwise. As young as he was 
at the time, he reviewed, in one of the periodicals 


of the day’, these positions; he was not wise after | 


the fact; in 1833, in this article which was in print, 
he had predicted exactly what had since occurred. 
He undertook to say there was no man in the 
South who understood the negro character who 


had not foreseen precisely what had occurred. 
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English statesmen, or such of them as were influ- 
enced by this reasoning, as very few of them in 
fact were, did not understand the fact—which it 
seemed could not be learned here—that presump- 
tion was no substitute for knowledge, and that 
men cannot wisely regulate a subject they do not 
understand, 

But, to look further: What must inevitably be 
the ultimate moral effect of extensive emancipa- | 
tion? He said now, whether by the torch of the 
incendiary and the dagger of the assassin, or by 
the peaceful action of the Government, emancipa- 
tion could never take place in any country where 
there was a large proportion of blacks without ab- 
solute destruction to the whites or the blacks. 
There was no man that reflected about the matter 
who could believe that the two races could ever 
live together in the same community as equals: 
they never did anywhere, and never could. Free 
the blacks in the southern States, and a strife 
would inevitably arise between them and the 
whites which would become a war between races, 
the most deadly of all wars, in which it would be 
necessary ‘* that one should perish that the other 
might live.’”* 

The gentleman said, when he (Mr. B.) pro- 
nounced his amendment a libel on one-half of the 
States of this Union, he was virtually saying that 
the Declaration of Independence was equally a libel. 
W hat was the resolution of the gentleman, as modi- 
fied by his friend from Ohio, [Mr. Scuenck?] Itwas 
a declaration that slavery, domestic slavery, was 
a violation of a cardinal republican principle. He 
said that that declaration was a libel on one-half 
of the States of this Union, because it affirmed that 
those States were living in the habitual violation of 
a cardinal republican principle; and he maintained 
it still. But had the gendeman’s resolution any 
analogy to the Declaration of Independence? Did 
the Declaration of Independence speak of anything 
else than political rights?) When the Declaration 
of Independence declared that all men are created 
equal, did it mean to assert the untruth that all 
men were in fact created equal in their social and 
physical condition? Did it mean to say that the 
idiot was created equal in every respect with the 


man of genius? the dwarf with the giant? In what 


| gift of life to a white man was a treason which cost a black 


were they equal? Equal in stature? in intellect? in 
any gift of God? The Declaration of Independence 
never meant to assert any such absurdity as that. | 
It meant to assert that men are equal in their na- 
tive rights, before they were modified by law after 
they entered into society. That was what it de- 
clared, and that was all it declared; and there was | 
no ingenuity which could torture the Declaration | 
of Independence into having the remotest allusion 
to the institution of Gomestic slavery. 

The gentleman had read a long list of bright 
names that represented Virginia at that time in the 
old Continental Congress—the name of Lee, who | 
introduced the resolution that ** these colonies are, || 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 1 
States;’’ of Benjamin Harrison, Carter Braxton, 
and other eminent men, who participated in that 
movement. Did he not know that every one of | 
these men at that time were large slaveholders— 
among the largest in that State? that every one of | 
them continued to be slaveholders till the day of | 
their death? With what purpose, then, did he 
come in here and assert that these men propound- | 
ed any such doctrine as he now contends for? I 
say (said Mr. B.) that the Declaration of Inde- | 
vendence is a libel on my State! Sir, it is the 
et eth of her noblest and most gifted sons. 
But it is as litle like the resolution of the gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts, either in its purpose or || 
sentiment, as he and his associates are like the | 
eminent men who asserted and maintained it! And, | 


* Lamartine, in describing the insurrection in St. Do- | 
mingo, says: 

“A rivalry of cruelty seemed to arise between the two | 
colors. If certain noble and fuithful slaves placed themselves 
between their old masters and death, they were sacrificed | 
together. Gratitude and pity are virtues which civil war | 
never recognizes. Color was a sentence of death, without 
exception of persons; the war was between races, and no | 
longer between men. ‘The one must perish for the other to 
live. Since justice could not make itself understood by 
them, there was nothing but death left for them. Every 
man’s life. The negroes had no longer any pity. They | 
were men no longer; they were no longer a people, but a 
destroying element, which spread over the land, annihilating | 
everything.”—Vol. I, page 317. | 
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in saying that, [do not know how I can draw a 
stronger contrast. 

But to recur to the subject of the Declaration of 
Independence. The gentierman had said that every 
creature that had the form of a man was entitled 
to the right of citizenship. He asked the gentle. 
man in what State of this Union did any such right 
obtain? He asked him in what State of this Union, 
except, perhaps, his own, did free negroes enjoy 
any of the fundamental rights of citizenship? Did 
they vote? Did they serve on juries? Had they 
the right, which was secured by the Constitution to 
every citizen, of going to any State they please to 
reside? Did notthe gentleman know, thatalthough 
he talked so much about negroes being deprived of 
their rights by the institution of slavery, they were 
as much deprived of every political right in the 
other States as they were in Virginia? 

Mr. ASHMUN was understood to say, (Mr. 
B. yielding,) that there were other States beside 
Massachusetts in which the black population were 
entitled to vote. This was the case, he believed, 
in Democratic New Hampshire. 

Mr. BAYLY. Do the negroes vote there? 

Mr. ASHMUN. Yes, and in New York. 

Mr. BAYLY (continuing) undertook to say—he 
did not presume to be as well acquainted with their 
State constitutions as their own Representatives 
were—but he undertook to say, that neitherin New 
York nor New Hampshire did the negroes stand 
on the same footing with the white voter. There 
were discriminations against them; and if there 
were any discriminations, they did not enjoy all 
the privileges of citizenship. In New York they 
require the negroes to possess a large property 


| qualification, not required of the whites, which 


effectually excludes them from the polls. In New 
Hampshire there are very few free negroes, and 
the law, perhaps, may fe them to vote; but 
— they not kept by public sentiment from the 
rolls? 
, Mr. TUCK interposed, and (the floor being 
yielded) begged leave to correct the gentleman in 
regard to New Hampshire. Free negroes voted 
in New Hampshire; and he would inform the 
gentleman that very many of them were intelligent 
and respectable men. [A laugh.] 

Mr. BAYLY continued. ae many of them 
had the gentlemen ever seen on the jury, at the 
bar, on the bench of justice? Not one, he would 


| undertake to say. And they could not marry a 


white man or woman. [A laugh.] And yet gen- 
tlemen came here and talked about their being free 
and equal. It was not the fact anywhere. Look 
at Connecticut, in the very heart of New England: 
onalate occasion,by an overwhelming popular vote, 
she had denied them the right of suffrage. Look 
at New York, Pennsylvania, to every State in the 
Union. In none of them were they entitled to the 
enjoyment of equal rights with the white; and yet 
gentlemen talked to them about emancipating their 
slaves. Go home, (said he,) and emancipate your 
free negroes. When you do that, we will listen 
to you with more patience. Until you have taken 
the beam out of your own eye, do not undertake 
to remove the mote from ours. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts asked (con- 
tinued Mr. B.) if the ordinance of 1789 was a libel 
on the States of the South. He (Mr. B.) did not 
choose to anticipate now what he should have an 
opportunity on another occasion to say, when he 
should pay his respects to that ordinance, and 
show all it ever was, or is. It contained no 
such sentiment as that expressed by the gentle- 
man. 

The gentleman had also asked him if the Oregon 
bill, with the anti-slavery restriction, was a libel 
on the southern States. He regretted that the gen- 
tleman had made it necessary for him to refer to 
the circumstances under which the anti-slavery 
restriction was put in that bill. It had been in none 
of the territorial bills that had preceded it, except 
the Wisconsin bill, and there in so loose and gen- 
eral phraseology that it had escaped the attention 
of the House. The effort had been abandoned in 
the case of the Jowa bill. When the Oregon bill 
came into this House in 1845, reported by a gen- 
tleman from a non-siave State, and from a com- 
mittee the majority of whom were from non-slave- 
holding States, there was no such restriction in It. 
It was placed there—and he regretted it—on the 
motion of a gentleman whose elevated personal 
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character, whose elegant atcomplishments, whose | 
urbanity, whose ability, whose statesmanship, 
ought to have made him scorn to participate in any 

, such proceedings—by the gentleman who then, as 
now, represented the city of Boston, [Mr. Speaker 
Wixtnropr.} It was introduced against all pre- 
cedent, against all necessity, and for the purpose, 
as he regretted to believe, of keeping up abolition 
excitement. If it had come from such a source as 
this amendment, he should have expected nothing 
better; but he confessed he was disappointed, mor- 
tified, to see it come from the source from which 
it did. 

But the gentleman had not been content with a 
Jegitimate reply to his argument, but had seen fit 
to come into this Hall, ina manner which every | 
gentleman here must feel to have been offensive, to | 
draz before the nation and to denounce the conduct 
of the Senate of Virginia for refusing to pass cer- 
tain resolutions in reference to the death of Mr. 
Adams. It was not for him to defend that body, 
composed as it was of patriots and statesmen. 
They were able to defend themselves, and they | 
had defended themselves before the tribunal to 
which they were responsible. He should not de- 
fend them before this, to which they were not. || 
He plead to their jurisdiction. But why was it || 
that the Senate of Virginia had not passed those \ 
resolutions? They were willing to pass such reso- || 
lutions as were becoming the occasion. They of- | 
fered to pass resolutions of regret at the death of 
the man; but they were unwilling to stamp hy poc- | 
risy upon themselves, and to pass general resolu- | 
tions of approbation of the public conduct of a 
gentleman whose public conduct, it was well known, 
had never met the approbation of Virginia. He | 
spoke of his political course. Of his private char- | 
acter as a man, of his ability as a statesman, no 
man in Virginia had ever undertaken to speak in 
terms of disparagement. But they were not will- || 
ing to pass sweeping resolutions of approbation of || 
his political conduct; and the friends of Mr. Adams 
were the sole cause of the failure to pass proper 
resolutions. They made the attempt to avail them- 
selves of the reluctance which men ever have to | 
refuse to say anything laudatory of the dead, and 
to seize upon a solemn occasion of that sort to 
effect a party purpose, and to make the people of 
Virginia, on such an occasion, pass a vote of con- 
demnation upon themselves. The Senate of Vir- 
ginia had firmness enough, had respect for itself 
enough, not to unite in any such movement. wire. 
er resolutions could have been passed, and would 
have been passed unanimously; but the friends of 
Mr. Adams insisted on that being done which the 
Senate of Virginia, with proper respect for itself, 
could not possibly do. | 

But suppose the Senate of Virginia in this re- | 
spect had erred. Suppose their conduct had been 
as outrageous as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would have the nation believe, with what pro- 
priety was it that he came forward to assail the 
conduct of the Legislature of one of the oldest, and, 
I beg leave to add, one of the most patriotic States 
in this Unien? It was an impudent intermeddling 
with what did not concern him, an effort, not un- 
usual here, to throw a stigma upon that old State, 
the mother of States and of statesmen, which had 
reposing in her bosom the mortal remains of the 
man who first roused the American people to a 
sense of their rights, of the author of the Declara- || 
tion of American Independence, and of that patriot, || 
such as the world never saw before or would see 
again, who, by his virtue, patriotism, moderation, | 
and prudence, carried through our glorious, just, | 
and happy revolution. But he warned gentlemen, 
as often as it was attempted, she would have sons | 
here to defend her. 

In the same spirit in which he had referred to 
the action of the Senate of Virginia, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had undertaken to come here 
and criticise her constitution; and to assert that 
suffrage there was confined to the soil and did not 
attach to the citizen. In this»he had shown pre- 
cisely the same sort of information in reference to 
her constitution that he had in his speeches here- 
tofore in reference tothe institution of domestic 
slavery in Virginia. The constitution of Virginia 
made no such restriction. 

Here some explanations ensued, when 

Mr. BAYLY continued. The ownership of the 
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many of the voters of Virginia did not own one 
foot of land. The right of suffrage in Virginia 
was not as extended as he desired to see it; but it 
was almost as universal as it could be where there 
was any property restriction whatever. 

But the gentleman, not content with referring to 


' the Legislature of Virginia and her constitution, 


had undertaken to tell the House about her want 
of prosperity, and to refer them to the greater 
growth and prosperity of other States. He (Mr. 


|B.) knew that this was a very common idea; but 
| he undertook to say, with some small knowledge 
| of the fact, that there was not one of the old States 
| which had ad vanced in prosperity with more steady, 


decided step than Virginia. He undertook to say 
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beguiled into an extent of remark on this point 
which he did not desire. 

Suppose the institution of slavery is as great a 
curse as gentlemen would have us believe; yet do- 
they not know that it is one which we have not 
brought upon ourselves? And do they not also 
know that we who live among it, and understand it 
better than they do, are very clearly of opinion that 


| their meddling with it only aggravates it, and that 


| misfortune ? 


we cannot remove itin the way they propose, with- 
out producing evils infinitely greater? Do they 
not know, that if it be all they say of it, it is our 
And does it become gentlemen from 


the non-slaveholding States constantly to throw up 


that there was no State in which the progress of | 


improvement had been more certain. He knew 
zome of the new States had outstripped her. The 
cheapness of their lands, the disposition of our 
people to seek new homes, and many other cir- 
cumstances, which he could not now stop to dis- 
cuss, had stimulated them into rapid prosperity— 
a prosperity which he had never envied them. But 
he maintained, that among the old States of this 
Union, there was no State which had advanced in 
ea and wealth with more ateady step than 
ad Virginia. Even Massachusetts herself, with 
all the protection she had received from the Gen- 
eral Government, elevating her and depressing us, 
had not a Jarger ratio of representation, in com- 
parison with Virginia, on this floor, than she had 
in the first Congress under the Constitution. 
Under these circumstances, their people con- 
stantly going out, the new States keeping up a 


| constant drain upon them, they kept on ata steady 


pace of improvement. 


Instead of being misled by declamation, let gen- 
tlemen look to the facts of the case. Let them 


| compare the census taken at different times, and 


they would find that the old slave States had ad- 
vanced quite as rapidly as the old non-slaveholding 
States, with the exception of New York and Penn- 
sylvania; and they, in truth, in the connection in 
which he was speaking, could scarcely be called 
old States. At the time of the adoption of the Con- 


stitution, they possessed a vast unappropriated | 


western territory, which they have since virtually 
brought to the seaboard by their internal improve- 
ments. In consequence of which, their western 
counties have been filled up with a dense popula- 


tion, and their towns have grown into large cities. If | 


it be answered, that Virginia also had a large unpeo- 
pled territory in the western part of the State, I 
reply that Virginia had provided no outlet for the 
produce of the country; and this circumstance, and 
not the existence of slavery—for, in truth, in that 
part of the State there were few slaves—retarded 
the growth of the country. 

He had been referred to the contrast in the pros- 
perity of Kentucky and Ohio; and this has been 
attributed to the existence of slavery in the for- 
mer. Butisitso? Have not other causes operated 
more powerfully ? 

By the time we had acquired the right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi, which gave the first strong 


impulse to western emigration—certainly before | 


the introduction of the steamboat, which gave the 
great impulse to the western country—nearly all 
the lands in Kentucky had been appropriated. Most 
of them were held in very large tracts by private 
persons, many of them by non-residents, who held 
them for high prices, which were confidently looked 


A large portion of Ken- 
tucky was inaccessible to navigation. 


But how different was the situation of Ohio! | 


Most of the lands within her borders were held by 
the Government. They were open to private entry, 


in small and convenient tracts, at Government | 


prices; and she was surrounded by navigable lakes 
and rivers, Besides, there was a great difficulty 
about land titles in Kentucky—as, indeed, hereto- 
fore there has been in Western Virginia—which is 
always such a terror to emigrants. In Ohio there 
were none whatever. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that Ohio has outstripped Ken- 
tucky. But it remains to be seen that the exist- 
ence of negro slavery has been the great cause of 
retarding the growth of the latter. Has it retarded 
the growth of Missouri? Which of the new States 
has advanced with a more rapid or steady stride, 


| or which one of them enjoys more solid prosperity 


| otism ? 
| of God let it pass the notice of their brethren. 


' and ridiculed for it. 


to them a misfortune which they did not feel, and 
one which they had not the power to remedy? Did 
the gentleman from Massachusetts find it conso- 
nant either with the feelings of humanity or patri- 
If they had a deformed limb, in the name 
if 
it could not pass their notice, let them not be jeered 
It was an institution which 


| was upon them: if it was a deformity in their so- 


cial system, no portion of the people of this globe 
had done more to inflict it upon them than the 
people of Massachusetts themselves—as they were 
doing, at this hour, upon the people of Brazil. 
Does it lie in their mouths to come here to upbraid 


us? 


There were many other topics to which the gen- 


_tleman had referred, which he should not take up 


his time in speaking of now. 
But one more remark. He sought altercation 


| with the gentleman as little as the gentleman did 


with him. He had no fondness for personalities; 


| he had no taste either to indulge in abuse, in the 


Lose made them more so. 











i 


| 


first instance, or to retort it. The retort of abuse 
was low and vulgar; it was usually rather the 
recourse of vulgar minds, overflowing with bad 
vassions, than the resort of patriotic indignation. 
He confessed that some remarks which he had 
made when he occupied the floor a week ago were 
retty pointed: if he had had the language he would 
All he could say now, 
in speaking under different impulses, as far as any 
abhorrence had been expressed by hitn of the char- 
acter of that proceeding, was, that he would have 
expressed it in his cool moments in quite as strong 
language. 


Tvespay, April 11, 1848. 


Mr. Patrrey rose, as soon as the Journal had 
been read, and moved a reconsideration of the vote 


| by which the joint resolution from the Senate, 


tendering the congratulations of the American to 
the French rar on the consolidation of a French 
republic and the principles of liberty, was passed 


| yesterday; and proceeded to address the House at 


some length. 
by— 

Mr. BAYLY, who said he should not reply to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts with any asperity. 
There was so much of the man that was the gentle- 


After which, the floor was obtained 


| man, 80 much propriety and gentleness of manner 


about him, that, much aa Mr. B. abhorred the princi- 
ples he held, he could not find it in his heart to sa 
anything harsh of him. But it was due to himself 
that he should add a few words to his reply to the 
other gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Asu- 
mMuN,] which, in the hurry of an unpremeditated 
speech, he had omitted. 

But before he did so, he must say a few words 
in answer to the gentleman who had last spoken, 
(Mr. Patrrey.] And, in the first place, that gen- 
tleman had said that Mr. B. was in error in regard 
to the legislation of Massachusetts. Now, if the 
gentleman had heard his remarks distinctly, as he 
had said he did not, he could not but have been 
struck with the fact, that in all he had said in rela- 
tion to the legislation of the States of this Union 
on the subject of free negroes, he had carefully ex- 
cepted Massachusetts. He had repeated that ex- 
ception with particularity more than once, and the 
reason for his doing so was this: he knew the gen- 
eral fact that there had been of late much legislation 
in Massachusetts on that subject, but he was not 
fully aware of the precise extent to which it had 
gone. Mostof the remarks he had made in refer- 
ence particularly to Massachusetts he had made 
on the statements and suggestions of others. But, 


soil (he said) gave one class of rights; but very || than that State? But he found that he was being \| after all, he did not think the gentleman had point- 
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ed out any important errors into which he had 
fallen. The gentleman [Mr. P.| had informed the 
Hiouse that Massachusetts had made it a penal 
offence for her magistrates to assist in the Sat 
ing up of fugitive slaves, and had prohibited the 
use of her jails for any such purpose. He recol- 
lected those laws perfectly well; and when the 
gentieman’s colleague [Mr. Asumun] had said, on 
yesterday, that his State and the other non-slave- 
holding States were willing to stand by the com- 
promises of the Constitution on the subject of 
slavery, he designed to ask him if, in passing such 
laws, she was doing it; but, speaking under the cir- 
cumstances to which he had already referred, and 
amid the constant interruptions to which he was 
subjected, it had escaped him. It was an import- 


ant point; and as he desired to call the attention of | 


the country to it, he begged leave to propound that 
question now to the gentleman. In passing such 
laws, is Massachusetts abiding in good faith by 
the compromises of the Constitution ? 

Mr. ASHMUN. Yes; she is. 

Mr. BAYLY. No; she is not. Mr. B. quoted 
the following clause of the Constitution: ** No 
‘person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
‘der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
‘in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
* be discharged from such service or labor, but shall 
‘be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
‘such service or labor may be due.’’ 

In i793 Congress passed a law to carry out this 
constitutional provision; and that law made it the 
duty of the State magistrates to assist in the sur- 
render of such fugitives. 

Mr. ASHIMUN. Will you show me the law 
which makes any such requirement? 

Mr. BAYLY. Yes, I will. 
volume of the Laws of the United States, and I 
will show it. 

The Constitution of the United States, he said, 
declared that the Constitution, and the laws passed 
in pursuance of it, should be the supreme law of 
the land, 
had come before the Supreme Court in the case of 
Prigg against the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; 
and that court, Judge Story—who was the boast 
and glory of the genteman’s own State—delivering 


Hand me the first | 


The constitutionality of the law of 1793 | 


the opinion, pronounced it to be in accordance with | 


the Constitution, and therefore the supreme law of 
the land. Yet the State of Massachusetts, with 
this decision of the court of last resort staring her 
in the face, has set at naught this supreme law. 
And she has not done this in a trifling and tran- 
sient case. Her violation of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States in this respect, is not only 
a palpable, but a dangerous violation of that Con- 
stitution and those laws. And she has not the 
miserable apology that it is done to defend any 
interest of hers. It is a gratuitous outrage upon 
our constitutional rights, in a case in which she 
had no interest at stake to palliate it. 

In prohibiting to the master of fugitive slaves 
the use of her jails, and forbidding her officers to 
assist In their removal, she has made the clause of 
the Constitution which is of such vital importance 
to us, a dead letter. The only other persons, be- 
sides the State officers, who are required by the 
law of 1793 to assist in the delivering up of fugitive 
slaves, are the judges of the district or circuit 
courts. There are few of them,—in many of the 
States but one district judge, and in all the non- 
slavcholding States but four cireuit judges, who 
most of the year are out of their circuits; and the 
master, at the time he makes the seizure, might 
not be within a hundred miles of one of them. In 
such a case, how would the master get his slave 
before them? Do we not know, that by every sort 
of foul misrepresentation, the feelings of the people 
at large in the non-slaveholding States have become 
so exasperated against the southern slaveholder, 


or attorney, of his fugitive slave. 


_ point, he desired to read the section: 


( ‘ongratulations to the French People—Mr. Bayly. 


' 


nullified by the State of Massaghusetts. With 
what propriety, then, could the gentleman come 
here and say that his State was willing to stand 
by the Constitution as it was? Did not the laws 
passed by her Legislature, and public sentiment 
there, make the enforcement of the rights of a 
slaveholder impossible ? 

Mr. GIDDINGS here asked leave of Mr. B. to 
make an explanation. He denied that the law of 
1793 made it the duty of State officers to arrest 
fugitive slaves; and he went into a long argument 
on that point, during which he was interrupted by 
Mr. McLANE and Mr. VINTON, . 

Mr. BAYLY (resuming) said, that the inter- 
ruption of the gentleman had given him time to 
examine the law, and he was not mistaken. He 
had said, and he repeated it with the law before 
him, which he thanked the gentleman from Ohio | 
for handing to him, that the law of 1793 made it || 
the duty of State officers to assist—that was his 
statement—in removal, by his master or his agent 
It did so in ex- 
As he had been contradicted on that 


press terms. 


“See. 3. And be it further enacted, That when a person 
held to labor in any of the United States, or in either of the 
Territories on the northwest or south ofthe river Ohio, under 
the laws thereof, should escape into any other of the said 
States or ‘Territories, the person to whom such labor or ser- 
vice may be due, his agentor attorney, is hereby empowered 
to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take him 
or her before any judge ot the circuit or district Courts of the 
United States, residing or being within the State, or before 
any magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate wherein 


, such seizure or arrest should be made; and upon proof, to the 





) agent or attorney, which should be sufficient warrant for re- 


so seizing or arresting such fugitive from labor; or shall 


| ney, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given 


satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by oral testi- 
mony or affidavit taken before, and certified by, a magistrate 
of any such State or Territory, that the person so seized or 
arrested doth, under the laws of the State or Territory from 
which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person 
claiming him or her, it should be the duty of such judge or 
magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his 


moving the said fugitive from labor to the State or Territory 
from which he or she fled.’ 


The last section of the act declares: 


' 
“That any person who shall, knowingly and willingly, 
obstruct or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in 


rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his agent or attor- | 


or declared; or shall harbor or conceal such person, after 
notice that he or she was a fugitive from labor as aforesaid, | 
shall, for either of the said offences, forfeit and pay the 
sum of five hundred dollars ; which penalty may be recov- 
ered by, and for the benefit of, such claimant, by action of | 
debt in any court proper to try the same ; saving, moreover, 
to the person claiming such Jabor or service, his right of 
action for, or on account of the said injuries, or either of || 
them.”? | 


j 


That law made it the duty of the State magis- | 
trates to assist in the surrender to the owner, agent, | 
or attorney, of these fugitive slaves; and it imposed 
a penalty on any one who should obstruct or hinder 
such claimant, &c. The Supreme Court of the 
United States had decided that that law was con- 
stitutional. 


Mr. COLLAMER, (in his seat.) That part of 


it. 

Mr. BAYLY. Yes, that part of it. He knew 
perfectly well what that decision was. He had | 
read it at the time. It was several years since, but 
he undertook to state what that decision was. 
There were three leading points made in the case: 


| one was, that the Constitution executed itself—that 


that he not only could expect no assistance, but || 
Justice Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, was of the 


would be certain to meet with active opposition 
from them? What, then, could he do? Carry 
with him a posse from his own State? 
this inevitably lead to a collision, which it was the 
very object of the law of 1793 to prevent, by re- 
quiring the duty to be done by officers of the State 
in which the fugitive might be found ? 

It was idle to tell him that this important clause 
of the Constitution—a clause which had been made 
an indispensable condition by the southern States 


of their sanction of the Constituion—had not been | 


no legislation, either on the part of Congress or of 
the State Legislature, was contemplated, and there- 
fore that this law was unconstitutional; another 
point was, that Congress had the right of legis- 
lation, and of exclusive legislation; the third 
point was, that there was a concurrent power of 
legislation on this subject in Congress and in the 
State Legislatures, with this restriction in the case 
of the States, they might pass laws in aid and 
furtherance of the laws of Congress, but not in 
contravention of them. These were the points 
made in the case. What was the decision? Mr. 


| opinion that the constitutional provision was ample 
Would not || 


in itself; and that the Constitution gave the right 
to the master, or his agent or attorney, without the 
interference of any officer or anybody, to go and 
take his slave who had got into a free State pre- 
cisely as he would his horse if he was found there, 
and bring him back, without any other authority 
than that which the Constitution provided; and 
that the law of 1793 was therefore unnecessary. 
But he maintained that any legislation of the States 
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going to impair,this sight was unconstitutional 
A majority of the judges of the court—Mr., Justice 
Story delivering the opinion—decided that the 


Constitution did contemplate legislation, and that 


that power of legislation was vested exclusively * 


in Congress; and that the State Governments had 


no right to legislate on the subject at all. That 
was the decision of the court. But three judees— 
the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Daniel, of Virginia 
and Smith Thompson, of New York—gave their 
opinion that the right of legislation was concur. 
rent in Congress and the State Legislatures; that 
Congress might legislate on the subject, and that 


| the law of 1793 was therefore constitutional; and 


that the State Legislatures might legislate in aid, 
not in contradiction, or rather, in better law lan- 
guage, not in contravention, of the law of 1793 or 
of the Constitution. His (Mr. B.’s) own opinion 
was very distinctly that that opinion gave the true 
law of the subject. But that was not necessary to 
his present argument. For the point he meant to 
make on Massachusetts he would abide by the 
decision of the majority, delivered by her own 
distinguished jurist. e had decided that this 
law was constitutional. The court had so de- 
cided. The Constitution said that the laws of 
Congress, made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
are the supreme law of the land, ‘‘ anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’? And yet Massachusetts, law- 
loving, and Constitution-loving Massachusetts, had 
undertaken to nullify it! 

There was another point of not much less mag- 
nitude made in the case—the one to which the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Co_iamer] alluded, in 
the question he had propounded. It was, whether 
the States had the authority to prohibit their offi- 
cers, referred to in the 3d section, from executing 
the duties imposed upon them by that section? 
The court did not decide that point; but they said, 


| that whatever doubt there might be whether these 


officers were bound to act, there was none that 
they might act, unless prohibited by State legisla- 
tion. 

Several of the judges, at the head of whom was 


| Chief Justice Taney, whose opinion in this case I 


commend to every lover of clear, logical, legal 


| reasoning, maintained, not only that these State 


magistrates might, if they chose, in the absence 


of State prohibition, execute the duties imposed 
upon them by the law of ’93; but that it was the 


duty of the State Legislatures, in order to carry out 
the spirit of the Constitution, to compel them to 
act. 

Judge McLean admitted the general proposition 
that Congress could not control State officers; but 
maintained that this case formed an exception. 

{When Mr. Bayty spoke, he had not the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court before him; but he 
said he would hand to the reporters extracts from 
the opinions of the judges sustaining the positions 
he had taken. In other instances where quotations 
are made in hec verba, it is to be understood they 
were furnished subsequently. In the delivered 
speech, only the substance was given.] 

Chief Justice Taney said: 

“ Indeed, if the State authorities are absolved from all 
obligation to protect this right, (the right of recapture,] 
and may stand by and see it violated without an effort to 
defend it, the act of Congress of 1793 scarcely deserves the 
name of a remedy.’’, 

« But it is manifest from the face of the law, that an ef- 
fectual remedy was intended to be given by the act of 1793. 
It never designed to compel the master to encounter the 
hazard and expense of taking the fugitive in all cases to the 
distant residence of one of the judges of the courts of the 
United States; for it authorized him also to go before any 
magistrate of the county, city, or town corporate, wherein 
the seizure should be made. And Congress evidently sup- 
posed ithad provided a tribunal at the place of the arrest, capa- 
ble of furnishing the master with the evidence of ownership, 
to protect him more effectually from unlawful interruption. 
So far from regarding the State authorities as prohibited 
from interfering in cases of this description, the Congress of 
that day must have counted upon their cordial coéperation. 
They legislated with express, reference to State support. 
And it will be remembered, that when the law was passed, 
the Government of the United States was administered by 
men who had recently taken a leading part in the formation 
of the Constitution.” 


Judge McLean said: 

«“ As a general principle, it is true that Congress has no 
power to impose duties on State officers; but does not the 
case under consideration form an exception ?” . 

“ The clause in the Constitution preceding the one in re- 
lation to fugitives from labor, declares that ‘ a person charged 
‘in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who sball 
‘ flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on 
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¢ demand of ithe executive authority of the State from which 
éhe fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State having 
6 jurisdiction of the crime.’ Inthe first section of the act 
of 1793, Congress has provided, that on demand being made 
as above, it shall be the duty of the execuuve authority te 
eause the person demanded to be arrested. 

«The constitutiouality of this law, it is to be believed, 
has never been questioned. It has been obeyed by the Gov- 
ernors of States, who have uniformly acknowledged its eb- 
ligations. To some demands, surrenders have not been 
made; but the refusals have in no instance been on the 
ground that the Constitution and act of Congress were of no 
binding force. Other reasons have been assigned. Now, 
if Congress may, by legislation, require this duty to be per- | 
formed by the highest State officer, may they not on the 
same principle require appropriate duties in regard to the 
surrender of fugitives from labor by other State officers? 
Over these subjects the constitutional power is the same. 

«“ The Constitution requires ‘ that such person shall be de- 
livered up on the claim of the party to whom the service is 
due.’ Here is a positive duty imposed; and Cangress has 
said in what mode this duty shall be performed. Had they 
not power todo so? If the Constitution was designed in 
this respect to require, not a negative, but a positive duty on 
the State and the people of the State where tie fugitive from 
labor may be found, of whieh it would seem there can be 
no doubt, it must be equally clear that Congress may pre- 
scribe in what manner the claim and surrender shall be made. 
T ath therefore brought to the conclusion, that although, as a 
general principle, Congress cannot impose duties on State 
officers, yet in the cases of fugitives from justice and from 
labor, they have the power to do so.”’ 

In the controversy between Virginia and New | 
York, Governor Seward, who has been a leader 
in all these abolition movements, admitted the con- | 
stitutionality of that part of the law of 1793, which 
required the Executives of the States to surrender | 
fugitives from justice. He said: 

“The duties of that department [the executive] in such 
eases [the delivery of fugitives from justice] are prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and not by the con- 
stitution and laws of New York.”’ 


And the Judiciary Committee of the Legislature 
of New York, referring to this subject, in a report 
which met the sanction of that body, said: 

“ By the Constitution and laws, the power of causing the 
arrest of persons demanded as fugitives from justice, is 


vested in the Executive, and his discretion cannot be con 
trolled by any legislative action.”’ 


The constitutionality of the two sections of the | 
law of 1793, (said Mr. B.,) the one relative to | 
fugitives from justice, and the other to fugitives | 


from labor, rest upon the same principle; yet no |) 


State in the Union has ever questioned the consti- |, ably seek that neighborhood. 


| 
tutionality of the former. 

Now, (said Mr. B.,) I entirely agree in the | 
opinion expressed by Chief Justice Ta ey. [think | 
the Constitution contemplates in both sections—the 
one relative to fugitives from justice, and the other 
relative to fugitives from labor—aftirmative action | 
on the part of the States where the fugitive may | 
be found. A State cannot be said to deliver up | 
without being active. The language of the two 
sections is similar. In each case the fugitive is to 
“be delivered up.”’ In the case of a fugitive from | 
justice, “Son the demand of the executive authority | 
of the State from which he fled;’’ in the other, | 
‘‘on claim of the party to whom such service or | 
labor may be due.’’? But in neither case does it | 
specify by whom the delivery is to be made. But | 
aboutthis, it seemed to him, there could be no doubt. 
Who was to deliver up? In every case almost, the | 
fugitive of either class would be at large—he would | 
be in no one’s custody. Who, then, was to de- | 
liver him up? Why, most clearly, the State, | 
through her appropriate officers, when he might | 
be found. 

But suppose he was wrong in all this: it did not 
make the case of Massachusetts, and other States 
which had adopted similar legislation, any better. 
If the laws which the 
the letter, they certainty most clearly violated the | 
spirit, of the Constitution. 

Why was the clause relative to fugitives from 
labor inserted in the Constitution? I will let Judee 
Story answer that question. In the case already 
referred to, he said: 


“Historically, it is well known that the object of this 
clause was to secure to the citizens of the slaveholding 
States the complete right and title of ownership in their 
slaves, as property, in every State in the Union in which 
they might escape from the State where they were held in 
servitude. The full recognition of this right and title was 
indispensable to the security of this species of property in | 
all the slaveholding States, and, indeed, was so vital to the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


preservation of their domestic interests and institutions, | 
that it cannot be doubted it constituted a fundamental article, 
without the adoption of which the Union could not have been | 
formed. Its true design was to guard against the doctrines | 


Again: 

«The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of a 
positive, unqualified right on the part of the owner of the 
slave, which no State law or regulation can in any way 
qualify, regulate, control, or restrain. ‘The slave is not to 

| be discharged from service or labor in consequence Of any 
State law or regulation. Now, certainly, without indulging 


in nicety of criticism upon words, it may fairly and reason 
| ably be said, that any State law or Stute regulation which 


| tection and enjoying its blessings? 


tion, the Constitution never would have been ad 


interrupts, limits, delays, or postpones the right of the owner 
to the immediate possession of the slave, and the immediate 
command of his service and labor, operates, pro tanto, a 
discharge of the slave therefrom. The question can never 
be, how much the slave is discharged trom, but whether he 
is discharged froin any, by the natural or neecssary operation 
of State laws or State regulations. The question ts not one 
of quantity or degree, but of withholding or controlling the 
incidents of a positive and absolute right.”’ 

This is the object of the Constitution. Now, 
what is the duty of the States Itving under its pro- 
Is it not to 
carry out in good faith its provisions? Butdo not 
the laws of Massachusetts obstruct and hinder a 
master in recovering a fugitive slave? Does not 
every one know, that without the provision in ques- 
opt- 
ed? Suppose our forbearance should be such— 
suppose our devotion to the Union is so great that 
we should submit to its annulment: yet is it right 
to take advantage of such feelings to trample upon 

. . . T 
our constitutional guarantees? Unless gentlemen 


are aiming at a dissolution of the Union, they are 


| discouraging and weakening that feeling ? 


proceeding upon the supposition of the existence 
of such a feeling on our part. But are they not 
And is 


\a feeling of loyalty to this Union to be taken ad- 
' vantage of to trample in the dust its fundamental 


| articles ? 


I beg gentlemen not to make a mistake 
on this point—it would be fatal. I know we have 
borne much; but there is a point beyond which 
forbearance cannot go; and we are much nearer 
that point than even some of ourselves imagine. 


But the State of Massachusetts had not only 


| nullified the third section of the act, but the last 


' 
Pres te 
| °93 is very plain. 


also, 
that in Massachusetts negroes could sit on juries; 
and he had also told us there was one settlement 
in his State of upwards of three hundred fugitive 
slaves. In future, other fugitive slaves will prob- 


master should seek to recapture there a fugitive 
slave: what would be the result?) Massachusetts 
has prohibited her officers from assisting him. In 
the absence of their authority, is it not certaif that 
he would be resisted? In such a case he would 
be entitled to sue for the penalty imposed by the 
last section, and also for damages. But with run- 
away slaves to try the cause, and the Massachu- 
setts negro judge, so highly eulogized by the gen- 
tleman, [Mr. P.,] what chance of recovery would 


|, he have? 


The object of the Constitution and of the law of 
The third section was designed 


| to arm the master with the State authority to en- 


force his rights. 
away in the manner! have shown. ‘The last was 
designed to deter private persons from obstructing 
him in the assertion of those rights. If the laws 
enabled the master to enforce this last section, he 
still would have had some chance. 
State officers were prohibited from assisting him in 


would have been deterred by the fear of a penalty 
from resisting him. But to make the destruction 
of our constitutional right complete, this restraint 
is removed; and the persons who resist a master 


had passed did not violate || in the assertion of his constitutional rights has in- 


| demnity against the penalties of the last section 
| offered him inadvance. Undersuch circumstances, 
not cnly is thé recapture of a fugitive slave impos- 


| sible in Massachusetts, but the master who should 


| 
| 


and principles prevalent in the non-slaveholding States, by | 
preventing them from interméddling or obstructing the rights 


of owners of slaves.”? 


34 


) 


attempt it would most certainly be mulcted in dam- 
ages by the verdict of a negro jury. 

With what unblushing effrontery is it not, then, 
that gentlemen come here and tell us they are will- 


The gentleman [Mr. Pacrrey] had told us | 


Now, suppose a | 


That, Massachusetts has taken | 


Although the | 


the assertion of his rights, yet the citizens at large | 


ing to stand by the compromises of the Constitu- 


tion on the subject of slavery. 


But some of the other non-slaveholding States 
have gone even further than this. They have ex- 
tended the right of trial by jury to fugitive slaves; 
and enacted provisions which make the recapture 
of them absolutely impossible. 
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acecording to the rules and forms of the common 
law. And they have also decided that the ques- 
tion of slavery or freedom does not arise on such 
a proceeding. The only question is, was the slave 
‘*held’’ to service or labor? but whether rightfally 
or wrongfully held, was a question which could 
only be tried in the State from which he fled. In 
the language of Mr. Chief Justice Tilghman, which 
has been followed by all the higher courts since, 
both State and Federal— 

“Tt plainly appears from the whole scope and tenor of the 
Constitution and act of Congress, that the fugitive was to 
be delivered upon asumimary proceeding, without the delay 
of a formal trial ina courtof common law. But if he had 
really a right to freedom, that right was not impaired by this 
proceeding. He was placed justin the situation tn whiel 
he stood before he tled, and might prosecute tis right in the 
State to which he belonged.’ 

Notwithstanding these are the admitted princi- 
ples of the Constitution, which the law of "93 was 
designed to execute, several, nearly all, the north- 
ern and eastern States have passed laws conflicting 
irreconcilably with them. Mr. B, referred partic- 
ularly to the law of New York, but said Connec- 
ticut, Vermont, and other States, had passed others 
precisely similar. The following is an analysis of 
the law of New York: 

In its first section it provides “that the claim to 
the service of the alleged fugitive’’ shall be tried by 
a jury. The 3d, 4th, and Sth provides for empan- 
neling the jury, and prescribes the form of pro- 
ceeding. The 6th section makes the finding of the 
jury conclusive, gives an appeal to the slave as a 
matter of right, and denies it, under any circum- 
stances, to the master. But if by mere possibility 
a verdict should be rendered in favor of the claim- 
ant, the 7th section provides a pretext for the 
rescue of the slave, by declaring that without any 
unnecessary delay he shall be removed out of the 
State ‘on the direct route’? to the State from which 
he fled. The 8th section provides, that if the 
verdict is in favor of the slave, he shall never 
thereafter be molested; and that if any person shall 
remove him out of the State, *‘ under any process or 
proceeding whatever,’’ he shall be deemed guilty of 
kidnapping, and, upon conviction, shall be impris- 
oned in the State prison for a term not exceeding 
ten years. This provision is obviously designed 
to deter the master from applying to the Federal 
Judiciary, and punish him if he take the slave out 
of the State, even by virtue of its process. The 
9th section secures the slave every advantage of 
legal defence at the cost of the State, the 10th makes 
the claimant liable for the costs of the trial, should 
he be unsuccessful, as he could not but be; and the 
llth makes him responsible for a large portion 
of them in any event. The 12th requires the eom- 
plainant, before he commences his proceedings, to 
give bond in the penalty of one thousand dollars, 
with two securities, ** inhabitants and freeholders 
of the State,”’ conditioned to pay all costs and ex- 
penses, to pay two dollars a week for the keeping 
of the slave during the proceedings; and in the 


event that the verdict of the jury is against the 


claimant, that he shall pay all costs and expenses, 
the fugitive’s as well as his own, and, in addi- 


, tion, pay the fugitive one hundred dollars and all 


damages which he may sustain! which damages 
might be assessed by a jury composed of aboli- 
tionists!! The 15th section puts it in the power 
of the slave interminably to delay the trial, by pro- 
curing commissions to examine witnesses out of 
the State, during which time he is supported at the 
expense of the master; and it extends to the slave 
the privilege of taking these examinations while 
the same privilege is denied to the master. The 
16th section is designed to annul that clause of the 
act of Congress which authorizes any State magis- 
trate to issue a warrant for removing a fugitive 
slaye to the State from which he fled. The 17th 
punishes with a heavy fine, and imprisonment in the 


_ penitentiary, any person who shall attempt to re- 
' move a slave from New York by any such warrant; 


and inflicts like penalties on any one who shall 


exercise his right of recapturing his slave where- 
ever found, or seize him under the law of Con- 
gress. 

No argument is necessary to show that such a 
law is in irreconcilable conflict with the Constitu- 


| tion and laws of the United States, and so the Su- 


preme Court of the United States and the court of 


The Supreme Court has decided, and so have | last resort of New York have decided. But still, 


most of the State courts, that the Constitution con- || 
templates a summary ministerial proceeding, not 


there stands the law on the statute book—an oblation 
to the abolitionists, and a disgrace to the State. 
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Now, sir, why are all these unconstitutional pro- 
fessions sanctioned by the northern Statea? Is it 
from any enlightened love for freedom? Have |] 
not shown that in these States they extend to the 
free negroes none of the privileges most prized by 
freemen? ts it because such a population is de- 
sirable to them? Do they not exelude by law, 
or public sentiment, which is much stronger, such 
negroes as are unquestionably free? 

Look to Ohio—a State whieh had more aboli- 
tion Representatives on this floor perhaps than any 
other—what had she done in relation to the Ran- 
dolph negroes? At his death he emancipated them, 
and made provision that land should be purchased 
for them to settle on. His executors went into 
Ohio and bought lands for that purpose: no objec- 
tion was made to the purchase of the lands, but 
when they undertook to settle on their lands, how 
were they treated? Were the y not mobbed?) Did 
not almost an army of armed men beset the canal 
banks on which they were floating? And a gentle- 
man from that State, not now here, who was so 
active in all these abolition movements, maintained, 
that they were right in not Jetting the free negroes 
settle there to contaminate their society. Yet these 
free negroes would not be one to twenty thousand 
of their population, while the same ge ntlemen would 
he vlad to set loose the whole of the black popula- 
tion in Virginia and the other southern States, 
where they, in many parts, outnumbered the 
whites, “This was their philanthropy, and their 
love for the negro! 

If these nevroes had been fugitive slaves in 
many parts of Ohio, if not in that, they would 
have been concealed and harbored; but as they 
went there with the approbation of the master, 
they were mobbed, and members here, who would 
have abetted the first proceeding, defended the 
last. 

Have these abolitionists, in their proceedings, 
any wish to better the condition of the slave? Do 
they believe, after his escape to a non-slaveholding 
State, his condition is any better? 

He had been a great deal in Ohio, and, for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Ohio, he would tell 
him some facts which he knew existed there in 
reference to the free negro population. When he 
was out there in 1845, he had found a large colony 
of emancipated slaves from North Carolina colo- 
nized on one of his surveys. They had gone 
there, as they had told him themselves when he 
visited their cabin, because he was a slaveholder 
and a Virginian, and they knew, therefore, with 
such a man they would escape oppression; and 
they preferred to do that to going on the lands of 
any man from any of the non-slaveholding States. 
He conversed with these men; one of them, who 
was an exceedingly intelligent man, told him his 
condition in Ohio was infinitely worse as a free 
man than it had been in North Carolina asa slave. 
“Sir,” said he, ‘there | had a master to protect 
me; nobody undertook to encroach on my rights; 
nobody undertook to wrong me in any resp ct; if 
they did, I had a man of character to vindicate me. 
But here, any petty fellow in the neighborhood 
would undertake to oppress us in every form and 
style, and we cannot have justice done us.”? From 
this fellow he had been confirmed in the idea which 


he had before entertained, that in manumitting a ' 


slave, he only ceased to be the slave of an individual 
master, who was prompted by interest and feeling 
to protect him, and became the slave of the com- 
munity at laree, which had neither. 

Mr. B. verily believed that the negro never could 
be happy among a people they were not used to, 
and who were not used to them. The statistics 
of the gemleman’s own State would show this. 
He had been told that the free negroes in Ohio 
would not go up to the gentleman’s district; that 
they were all hanging down about Chilicothe and 
that part of the county peopled by citizens from 
the slaveholding States. They said: ** These Ken- 


tuckians and Virginians understand us; they treat || 


us well; they respect our rights;’’ but the very 
moment one of them was found in the abolition 
district, he was oppressed in every form and 
style. 

Mr. GENTRY, (in his seat.) And cheated. 

Mr. BAYLY, (continuing.) And cheated, as 
his friend from Tennessee said; he had not seen 
fit to use that word. 

Look into the statistics of the gentleman’s State, 


| right. 
Virginia with introducing the subject of slavery, | 


(Mr. B. continued.) How many negroes were 
there in Ross county, which was peopled by Ken- 
tuckians and Virginians? His impression was, that 
there were upwards of a thousand, perhaps seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred. 
western Reserve,and how many were there? They 
had an instinct which pointed out to them from 
whom they might expect respect for their rights 
and kindness. It was those men who had been 
raised among slaves, who treated them with kind- 
ness and justice. 

One other point. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had undertaken to come before this House 
and say that he (Mr. B.) did not represent the en- 
lightened opinions of his district or State on this 
subject. He would like to know bow the gentleman 
became so well informed, and how he assumed 
to know their opinions better than he, (Mr. B.) 
It was the same arrogant assumption of superi- 
ority which had led the gentleman to undertake 
to decide that he was better acquainted with the 
subject of slavery than he (Mr. B.) was. But he 
would test this question by the Representatives of 
Virginia. If there was any gentleman, Whig or 
Democrat, from Virginia who said that, in the 
remarks he had made relating to the question of 
slavery, he had not represented the feelings of his 
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But go to the North- | 


State, he demanded that he should rise in his place 


and say so. 

Mr. B. here paused, and, no gentleman rising, 
he asked if there was not one Representative from 
Virginia, whether he be Whig or Democrat, who 


would back the gentleman from Massachusetts in | 


his assertion that he (Mr. B.) had misrepresented 
the feelings of his State? He called again, if there 
was any such gentleman, to rise and avow it. Mr. 
B. again paused for a moment. 

Mr. ATKINSON rose and endorsed what Mr. 
Bb. had said. 

Mr. BAYLY (resuming) said the Representa- 
tives from Virginia all either openly or tacitly 
repudiated the charge of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that he had misrepresented his 
State. 

The Representatives of the State bore testimony 


that he has not misrepresented the State at large. | 


Whether he was misrepresenting his particular 
constituents it would be for them, whenever his 
conduct passed under their review, to decide, and 
not the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

There was one other remark that he had intend- 
ed to make yesterday, but it had eseaped him. It 
was due from him to an old and esteemed friend. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had under- 
taken to assail Mr. Ritchie, the editor of the Union, 
for commenting on his course in this House. Now, 
he (Mr. B.) thought the House would bear him 
witness that what he had said was quite as offen- 
sive as what Mr. Ritchie had said; it therefore 


would have been as proper if the gentleman from | 
| Massachusetts had vented his wrath on him, (Mr. 


B.,) who was privileged to reply, and not ona gen- 
tleman who had no seat on this floor, and enjoyed 
no such privilege, 

Mr. ASHMUN replied to Mr. BAYLY, and on 
the same day Mr. B. rejoined as follows: 

Mr. BAYLY said he should not have asked the 


indulgence of the House again if it had not been |) 
for the character of some of the remarks which |! 


had fallen from the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Asumun.} 


sary, for his own justification, to refer to some of | 


the remarks of the gentleman. He had stated 
that he (Mr. B.) commenced this debate. 


amendment had been offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and after the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Giopines] had made his exceedingly inflam- 
matory speech, in which he had attacked the South 
with great bitterness ? 

Mr. ASHMUN said he must set the gentleman 
He had not charged the gentleman from 


for that was introduced by the resolution itself, or 


_ by the amendment which he had offered, or by the 


President’s message, he cared not which. 
had charged the gentleman with introducing per- 
sonal denunciations, and to those personal denun- 
ciations he (Mr. So) had replied. 

Mr. BAYLY sai 


He, however, thought it neces- | 


Now, || 
would not this House bear him witness that he | 
‘had not opened his lips on the subject; that he had | 
not evinced a disposition to say a word until the | 


But he | 


the gentleman was greatly in || 




















error, as the House would bear him testimony 
Before the gentleman from Ohio had made his yin. 
dictive speech against the South, in which he had 
denounced them, and spoken of them in terms which 
no southern member could listen to unmoved, in 
advocacy of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, which was in itself offensive to the 
South, he had not opened his mouth. 

He asked the gentlemen to look at their own 
resolutions. Those resolutions were personal to 
him as a southern man, and to every slaveholider 
there. They were charged with living in the ha- 
bitual violation of cardinal republican principles, 
Such was the character of their resolutions, and the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio which broueht 
him to his feet were of the most offensive character. 
And who had renewed the debate to-day? Was it 
he, (Mr. B.)? 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts had spo- 
ken of his manner as habitually haughty and dis- 
courteous. He did not choose to vindicate his 
manners there. His manners were learned in a 
different school from that in which those of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts were learned; and, 
whenever he wished to improve them, he should 
go to a better model than the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Whenever he desired lessons and lec- 
tures on manners, he should not select the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as the lecturer. His 
manners are such, he hoped, as became a Virginia 
gentleman. 

As to the charge of discourtesy, he appealed to 
this House—he appealed to the gentleman’s own 
colleague, who had renewed the debate this morn- 
ing, [Mr. Patrrey.] He appealed to this House 
to know if on every occasion, when requested, he 
had not yielded the floor to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and every other gentheman who had 
desired it; even to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
GippiNnGs,]whose course was so constantly offensive 
to the South—who charged them with being men- 
thieves, and applied to them other abusive epithets 
which his imagination alone could conceive. Abu- 
sive as his conduct was to the South, he asked if he 
had not treated even him with courtesy, by yielding 
the floor to him for explanation when he desired 
it? Mr. B. would put the charge of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to the test. Throwing the 
gentleman and his immediate coadjutors out of the 
question, (who were not to be a judge in their 
own cause, and to whom he had not sought to be 
courteous,) he would appeal to the whole commit- 
tee, and ask if any one present could rise and say 
he had at any time received discourtesy at Mr. 
B.’s hands? [After a pause:] Not one! Then 
what became of the gentleman’s charge that he 
had been habitually haughty and discourteous? It 
was stamped with the unanimous reprobation of 
|| the House. 

Again: the gentleman, in his great desire to 
place him in a disadvantageous light before the 
country, had said that he had lauded Mr. Ritchie, 
/ and that in turn Mr. Ritchie had lauded him. He 
demanded of all gentlemen present to say whether 
he had used a solitary expression laudatory of Mr. 
| Ritchie—in any way expressive of approbation, 
'even? Would any gentleman say he had? [After 
a pause:] Not one! What then became of that 
charge? Like the other, it was stamped with uni- 
versal reprobation. 

The gentleman had affirmed that he had said he 
[Mr. A.] had taken a week to concoct his speech, 
while Mr. B. had only asked the attention of the 
committee to make an impromptu rejoinder. In 
speaking of the time the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had taken to prepare himself, to what had 
he referred? Was it the personalities of the gen- 
tleman, or was it not to the substance, the facts 
and arguments of his speech, and the authorities 
he had quoted? Certainly to its substance, if there 
was any in it, and nothing else. He had not, of 
course, referred to its personalities. He had not 
presumed to say that the gentleman could not at 
any moment get up and deal in abuse. By no 
means: he knew him too well. Abuse was low 
and easy; and the gentleman was at any time quite 
equal to it. What he had referred to was the sub- 
| stance of his speech—his historical facts and refer- 

ences to books. These were what he had said the 


} 


| gentleman had taken a week to prepare; and so the 
| committee understood him. a 
The gentleman had attempted to put him in a 
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false position in another particular. He affirmed 
that he (Mr. B.) had said the United States Gov- 
ernment had a right to control State officers in the 
discharge of their State duttes, and had argued to 
show that this position was false. That was very 
eisy. But he never had taken that position; and 
Mr. B. begged leave to remark, that nothing show- 
ed a consciousness of weakness ina disputant, 
more clearly than a misrepresentation of the posi- 
tions of his antagonist. He never had asserted 
that Congress could make laws controlling State 
officers, as such. Congress might (as it had done 
in 1793, and on many other occasions) impose cer- 
tain duties on men who were State officers, but not 
as officers of the State, but simply as citizens of the 
United States. The reference to certain State offi- 
cers in the United States law was simply designatio 
persone. And thus much Congress always had 
exercised the right to do. It was done in some of 
the United States revenue laws, and admiralty laws, 
which required sheriffs and other State officers, 
without other personal designation, to perform 
certain duties; but when they so acted in obedi- 
ence to the law of the United States, they held two 
relations, one to the State, and the other to the 
United States. There were many other cases he 
could quote where the laws of the United States 
availed themselves of State officers for their ex- 
ecution,. 

Indeed, in the early Congresses a disposition was 
manifested, which was very proper, with the view 
of preventing a conflict of jurisdictions, to confide 
the execution of as many United States laws as 
possible to State officers. 

The gentleman had further said that Virginia and 
South Carolina had violated the Constitution, in 
forbidding free negroes to come within their bor- 
ders. The gentleman affirmed that free negroes 
were citizens of Massachusetts. Did not the gen- 
tleman know that almost all the courts in the whole 


Question of Privilege—Mr. Bayly. 
Fripay, -dpril 21, 1848. 
The House having under consideration the Resolution of 


Mr. PaLFRey, respecting the individual privilege of Mem- 
bers of the House— 


Mr. BAYLY said he had designed, when he came | 
| here this morning, to discuss this gre: 


ut question of 
privilege, but it had been so satisfactorily argued by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Tuomeson,] 
that he should not attempt to add anything to that 
gentleman’s argument. 
a second view of the subject which he at the same 
time had in contemplation. Conceding the right 
of this House to pass this resolution, yet the eon- 
duct of the person who was said to have been 
menaced had been such, that, admitting the juris- 
diction of this House, it was not becoming in them 
to exercise it. What he had been subjected to 
was the legitimate consequence of his own conduct, 
and for him he had not the slightest sympathy. 
He desired to show—and, unless he had greatly 


mistaken the force of evidence, he should show— | 


that the agitation of this subject of slavery in 
this House, out of which so much mischief had 
grown, was occasioned by the instrumentality of 
a foreign nation, which was prompted by self- 
ish views to aim a deadly blow at not only the 
prosperity, but the very existence, of this coun- 
try. 
broad assertion, but he pledged himself to prove 
its truth, 


/ment in the North, which had grown up until 


country had decided that free negroes were not . 
Db 


citizens? They held, that as they were not parties 
to the constitutional compact, as they had had no 
hand either in its formation or subsequent admin- 
istration, they were not citizens in view of it; and 
the Supreme Court had decided that the States 


might prohibit free negroes from coming into their | 
borders by virtue of their exclusive jurisdiction | 


over every subject of police, exactly as they might 
exclude vagabonds and evil-disposed persons. But 


even if these laws were violations of the Constitu- || 
tion, which he expressly denied, who had driven | 
the southern States to the adoption of such laws? | 


Did not that gentleman well know that if there was 
an error anywhere, it lay on just such persons as 
himself? It was the mischievous machinations of 


it had assumed so fearful a character, was the 
prompting of the British nation, and the abolition- 
ists here are but the instruments of another nation 
in its aggressions on us. Gentlemen might regard 
it as a bold assertion, but he was prepared to es- 
tablish it, and he desired now to do it the more 
that the North rather than the South might see the 


testimony. They all knew that for more than two 
centuries there was no nation on the face of the || 
earth that clung so tenaciously to the slave trade | 
and to slavery as the British Government. Down | 
to as late a period as 1776 a motion was made in | 
the British Parliament, by a Mr. David Hartley, | 
to inquire into the propriety of abolishing the slave | 
trade, and his resolution was not even considered: | 


for at that time nobody in Great Britain aimed at 


the slave trade. The British Parliament would 
not even consider it. Ata period much later than 
that—in the year 1824—Mr. Canning, as a minis- 
ter of the Crown, said in the British Parliament 
that if he were asked which he would prefer, per- 


-manent slavery or immediate abolition, he would 


just such people as this member from Massachu- , 
setts which had compelled the South to keep out | 


the free negro population of the northern States 
as they would a pestilence. 

In this connection, he wished to remind the 
gentleman, {[Mr. Asumvun,] that some of the non- 
slaveholding States prohibit the free negroes from 
Massachusetts from going within their borders. 
Why does not Massachusetts complain of this? 
Why does she not institute a Hoar mission to test 


answer that he would prefer things remaining as 
they were. 


| ties which do not belong to property of another 


the validity of these laws? For any honest pur- | 


pose, I presume the free negroes of Massachusetts 
would be more likely to go there than to the slave 
States. Why, then, do they not make an outcry 
against these laws ? Why do they complain that 
slave States keep the free negroes of. 

out of their borders, while they make no complaint 
that non-slaveholding States do the same thing? 
Gentlemen may rely upon it, we understand them, 
and understanding their purposes, we will not be 
apt to repeal our laws. 


In conclusion he would say, he should not bandy | 


epithets with the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts | 


That gentleman had assumed that the attack and || 
offensive remarks had first come from him, (Mr. | 


B.,) and he should leave him in the position this 
assumption placed him. He had no more dispo- 
sition to assail the gentleman than the gentleman 
had disclaimed to assail him. 


During the little | 


character, such as, if they had their option, as 
their ancestors had, they doubtless would have 
preferred,”’ 

At that time the doctrine of Mr. Canning was 
the doctrine of the English nation. 


and with it the policy of England took place, and 
they abolished in the first instance the slave trade, 
and secondly slavery itself; but, as he should show 
by historical facts, they abolished it with no views 


of philanthropy, but to promote their own selfish | 
_ interests. 


He begged permission to read an extract on this | 


subject from a speech of his own, delivered some 
years ago, as the facts were there succinctly stated: 
‘* And why does England desire the abolition of 
slavery in the United States? Sir, it is to cripple 
our prosperity; and the blow is aimed as much at 


| the North as the South, as much at that portion of 


intercourse they had had together—and the gentle- | 


man had served with him during more than one 
Congress—he had tried to act toward him as a gen- 
tieman should act; and he would undertake to say 
that he had not applied to him one remark which 
any member from the South thought unfit, unduly 
severe, or unprovoked. 


} 
{ 
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| the country which is her most formidable rival in 


commerce and manufactures as at us, who are pro- 


fitable consumers of her productions, and her rivals 
in but little. 


‘If there are any here who may be deluded by | 


He repeated that this abolition move- | 
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But he meant to present | 


The House might suppose that this was a | 


| 


And he gave as a reason for prefer- | 
ring permanent slavery to immediate emancipa- | 
tion, **his duty to guard the interests of those | 
who, by no fault of their own, by inheritance, by | 

| accident, by encouragement of repeated acts of the | 

; Legislature, find their property invested in a con- | 

| cern exposed to innumerable hazards and difficul- 


2 But how stand || 
matters now? A change in the physical condition 
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authentic historical facts will establish this posi- 
tion. 

‘We all know that for more than two centuries 
the African slave trade was carried on by the Brit- 
ish nation under the patronage of the Government, 
and was protected by charters of monopoly and 
public treaties. Under the Stuart kings, charters 
were granted, endowed with exclusive privileges 
for carrying on the African slave trade, and they 
were sustained by all the power and patronage of 
the British Government. 

** At the celebrated treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, by 
which the Spanish succession war was terminated, 
the British nation obtained, by what was called the 
Issiento contract, the exclusive privilege of carry- 
ing on the slave trade for thirty years, at the rate 
of 4,800 slaves yearly; and Lord Brougham said, 
in the House of Commons in 1815, the English 
nation had obtained ‘the whole price of the victo- 
ries of Ramilies and Blenheim in an additional 

| share of the slave trade;’ and Mr. C. Grant, in 
1818, informed us ‘that she higgled at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle for four years longer of this exclusive trade, 
and at the treaty at Madrid clung to the last re- 
mains of the Assiento contract.’ 

‘In consequence of the activity of the marine of 
England, and her possessing the exclusive trade, 
she soon stocked her own colonies. Desiring the 
monopoly of the tropical productions, as the means 
of securing it, and to prevent the supply of labor 
for the southern colonies of other nations, she com- 
menced agitation in favor of the abolition of the 
African slave trade. But it was only the .2frican 
slave trade. It was necessary that the subject of 

it should have a black skin and a woolly head to 
enlist English sympathies. It is notorious that 
slave fairs are regularly held in the regencies of 
Tripoli and Morocco, and they are transported 
‘thence up the Levant, where they are again ex- 
posed to-sale like cattle in the market. But these 
people did not come into competition with Eng- 
lish colonies in the production of the great articles 
of commerce, and hence they do not enjoy her dis- 
interested philanthropy, which has its beginning 
and end in the profits of trade. 
‘*In the abortive attempt at negotiation for peace 
by Mr. Fox in 1806, an effort was made to induce 


| France to join in the abolition of the slave trade. 
the abolition of slavery, and very few of that of | 


The French minister replied: 


« «England, with her colonies well stocked with negroes, 
€and affording a large produce, might abolish the slave trade 
‘without inconvenience ; but that France, with colonies ill 
‘stocked and deficient in produce, could not abolish it with- 
‘out conceding to England the greatest advantages, and sus- 

| § taining a proportionable loss.’ 


‘* Upon the restoration of Louis XVIII. to the 
French throne, (who acknowledged that he owed 
it to Great Britain,) his gratitude was appealed to 
to abolish the slave trade; and that being ineffeet- 
ual, offers of sums of money and the cession of a 
| West India island were made, but without success; 

the same answer being given substantially which 
| had been given before. In August, 1815, England 
restored to the Dutch Government their colonies, 
|| excepting the Cape of Good Hope and Dutch Gui- 
|| ana, in consideration of the entire abolition of the 
|| slave trade by the latter. 
“ During the negotiation of the treaty concluded 
Madrid on the 5th of July, 1814, Great Britain 
attempted to prevail on Spain to poy: to her 
subjects both the general slave trade and their im- 
portation into the Spanish colonies, and went so 
far as to offer to continue the pecuniary subsidies 
which the deplorable condition of the Spanish 
‘finances made so necessary. But she failed, the 
Duke of San Carlos remarking, ‘that, when the 
_*slave trade was abolished by Great Britain, the 
‘ proportion of negroes to the whites in the British 
‘colonies was as twenty to one, while in the Span- 
'| ‘ish colonies there were not more blacks than 
| ‘whites.’ And he refused to take a step which ‘ he 
| ‘considered would be fatal to the very existence 
'| ‘of the colonies.’ 

| In January, 1815, Great Britain obtained from 
, Portugal, for pecuniary equivalents, the sigancorvaie 
to its subjects of the slave trade on the western 
coast of Africa north of the equator. Further than 
_ this Portugal would not go. 
“The island of Guadaloupe, conquered from 


| at 


the idea that England is actuated by philanthropic | France, waa ceded by Great Britain merennn 
the slave 
re’|| trade; and at the treaty of Madrid of the 22d of 
September, 1817, she purchased from Spain the 


show him, that so far from that, her purposes a 
the most selfish and heartless. A short recital 


| motives, if he will attend fora few moments, I will!) Crown, upon condition of abolishin 


of \\ 
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immediate abolition of the slave trade north of the 
equator, and a promise to abolish it altogether, 
after 1820, for the sum of £400,000.’ ss 8 & 

* But, while events were transpiring, a 
great change was taking place in the British em- 
pire. ‘There was found in the counting-house of 
the East India Company an obscure boy (after- 
wards Lord Clive) who turned out one of Britan- 
nia’s gods of war. By the power of his genius a 
small English trading post in India was expanded 
unul it comprehended an empire of one hundred 
millions of souls. 

‘* In the mean time great changes were going on 
in England. From being an agricultural people, 
and the exporter of agricultural produce, by the 
inventions of the power loom and spinning jenny, 
the improvements in science, and the introduction 
of the steam engine, she was converted into a great 
manufacturing nation. ‘To sustain her manufac- 
tures, a secure market was necessary for the pro- 
ductions of them. The same causes which had 
stimulated manufactures in England had also done 
the same thing in the United States and upon the | 
continent of Europe. Besides, those markets, even 
if they were open, were not within the exclusive 
control of Great Britain. This was indispensable, 
and the desideratum was found in India, if her 
people could but be raised up to the condition of 
consumers. ‘l'o do this, it was only necessary to 
destroy all her rivals in the production of the 
growth of the tropics. These rivals were the Uni- 
ted States, the West Indies,and Brazil. The sta- 
ples of each of these countries were cotton, rice, 
tobacco, sugar, and coffee. These were the staples 
of British India. England had seen the island of | 
San Domingo converted, by the single act of negro 
emancipation, from the most flourishing of all the 
West India Islands into the most unproductive, | 
and the culture of the indigo plant, which was its 
staple, transplanted to the banks of the Ganges 
and Burampooter. And it was once inferred that, 
if African slavery could be abolished, British India 
would possess a monopoly in the production of the 
plants of the tropics, and her ar be estab- | 
lished upon a secure basis, England considered 
the sacrifice of her West India colonies buta small || 
price for so greata good, The £20,000,000 which 
was appropriated for the indemnity of the planters 
amounted to nothing, as scarcely a dollar of it left || 
London, it being received by British mortgages of 
West India plantations. And an agitation was at 
once commenced, in the hypocritical name of phi- 
lanthropy, in favor of the abolition of slavery. 
And as soon as it was accomplished in the West 
Indies, the theatre of operations was transferred to 
this coyntry in the manner I shall very briefly no- 
tice. The fact that philanthropy had nothing to | 
do in the matter, is shown, if other proof were | 
wanting, by the emancipation act of the British |, 
Parliament itself. By the 44th section of that act, | 
it is declared that ‘it shall not extend to any of the || 
territory in the possession of the East India Com- 
pany, or the islands of Ceylon or St. Helena,’ And 
yet this is precisely the country where slavery ex- 
ists in its most horrid form, and where the Brit- 
ish Government is itself the greatest slaveholder in 
the world, and hires out its slaves for profit.”’ 

‘* His authority for this was an extract from the 
Asiatic Journal for 1838, published in London, 
page 221, as follows: 

¢ GovERNMEN'T OF SLaves IN MacaBbarR.—We know that 
© there is not a servant of Government in the south of India 
* who is notintimately acquainted with the alarming fact that 
‘hundreds of thousands of his fellow-creatures are fettered 
‘down for life to the degraded destiny of slavery. We know 
‘that these uniortaunate beings are not, as in other countries, 
‘serfs of the soil, and incapable of being transferred, at the 
‘pleasure of their owners, from one estate to another. No; 
* they are daily sold like cattle by one proprietor to another; 
€ the hu-hand is separated from the wife, the parent from the 
‘child; they are loaded with every indignity; the utmost 
* quantity of labor is exacted from them, and the most mea- 
* ger fare that human nature can possibly subsist on is doled 
‘out to support them. The slave population is composed of 
‘a great Variety of classes: the descendants of those who 
‘have been taken prisoners in time of war; persons who 
‘have been kidnapped from the neighboring States; people 
‘who have been born under such circumstances as that they 
‘are considered without the pale of the ordinary castes} and 
‘ others who have been smuggled from the coast of Africa, 
‘torn from their country and their kindred, and destined te | 
fa more wretched lot, and, as will be seen, to a more endu- || 
‘ring captivity than their brethren of the Western Worid. |! 
€ Will it be believed that Government itself participates in | 
* this description of property ; that it actually holds posses- 


these 


| 
| 
| 


| 


‘sion of slaves, and lets them out for hire to the cultivators || 
‘ of the cozintry, the rent of a whole family being two farams \| 
‘or half a rupee (about 83 50) per annum?’ 
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| taking care of them. 
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‘*But why dwell on these comparatively few | 
slaves? The whole of Hindostan, with the ad- || 
jacent possessions, is one magnificent plantation, 1] 
peopled by more than one hundred millions of |, 
slaves, belonging to a company of gentlemen in | 
England, called the East India Company, whose | 
power is far more unlimited and despotic than that |) 
of any southern planter over his slaves—a. power | 
upheld by the sword and bayonet, exacting more |) 
and leaving less of the product of their labor to the || 
subject race than is left under our own system, | 
with much less regard to their comfort in sickness || 
and age. || 

‘** As startling as these disclosures are, the whole | 
story is not yet told. England has not only en- | 
gaged in a hypocritical crusade against slavery at | 
the time she is herself the greatest slaveholder in 
the world, but she has absolutely made the act of 
her Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade 
the means of converting her national navy into 
slavers. Whenever one of her cruisers captures a | 
slaver, she is carried in and condemned, and the 
Africans found in her are taken to the West Indies 
and sold into apprenticeship (as this new species 
of slavery is called) to raise the prize money. 

“Now, (said Mr. B.,) I assert, with a knowl- | 
edge of the subject upon which I am speaking, 
that this species of slavery and slave trade, intro- 
duced by the British Government, is the more 
profitable to the master and slaver, and more gall- 
ing to the slave, than any which can possibly be | 
imagined. Let us look at the operation of it. It || 
has been seen from the publication made by D. 


| Hall, that the English, in carrying on their slave | 


trade, do not purchase the negroes as other slavers 
do, but they capture them. Under the English act 
abolishing the slave trade, £7 is given to the captors | 
for every slave taken, They are taken in and con- | 


demned, and then carried to the West Indies and || 


sold as apprentices for a term of seven years. 
These poor creatures are taken toa country whose | 
laws they do not understand, and whose language 
they do not speak, and for a long time will be inca- 
pable of learning. 
prenticeship, that they are treated well and care 
taken of them in sickness? The master has no inter- | 
estin them but for seven years, and his object will be 

to get as much out of them as possible in the mean | 
time, and to incur as little expense as possible in 

And, when the apprentice- 

ship expires, who is to identify them and see that | 
they are discharged? I may be told that a regis- | 
try is provided for—but what registry can protect 

them? Let me illustrate. There is a plantation || 
with one hundred of these wild Africans upon it. 
Who can distinguish one from another? ‘They 
will be so much alike it will be impossible. A 
stranger had just as well undertake, after a lapse 
of seven years, to distinguish the different sheep in 
a large flock, 

‘*Sir, this is not speculation. The impossibility 
of the thing has been tested in our own courts. 
The following are the facts in the case of the An- 
telope: A privateer, called the Columbia, off the 
coast of Africa, captured an American vessel, from 
Bristol, in Rhode Island, from which she took twen- 
ty-five Africans; she captured several Portuguese 
vessels, from which she also took Africans; and 
she captured a Spanish vessel, called the Antelope, 
in which she also took a considerable number of 
Africans. All of the Africans captured were ship- 
ped on board the Antelope. Thus freighted, she 
was found hovering near the coast of the United 
States, was captured by the revenue cutter Dallas, 
and taken isto Savannah for adjudication. The | 
Africans, at the time of her capture, amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and eighty. Claims were | 
set up to the Africans by the Spanish and Portu- 

uese vice-consuls, respectively, and by the United 
States. The claim of the United States, under the 
Jaw for the abolition of the slave trade, was sus- 
tained as to the portion taken from the American 
vessel. The residue were divided between the 
Spanish and Portuguese claimants. About one- 
third of the negroes had died. It was impossible 
to distinguish the several classes of Africans; and 
the court decided that the loss should be averaged 
among the three different classes, and that sixteen 
should be designated, by lot, from the whole num- 


} 





| ber, and delivered over to the marshal of the United 


States, as a fair proportion of the twenty-five proved 
to have been taken from the American vessel. 


_ of slavery is thus shown. 


Who is to see, during their ap- || 
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** Now, sir, what will be the operation in prac- 
tice? Whenever one of these apprentices shail 
become disabled or die, they will be sure to make 
it out that he was one whose apprenticeship was 
expiring, whereas the apprenticeship of such ag 
shall continue valuable will never expire. The 
consequence wil! be, the master will always hold 
the profitable and get rid of such as may be other- 
wise. And I repeat, it will be the most profitable 
slavery which has ever been introduced; and this 

is British philanthropy! 
“The motive of England in agitating the subject 
Her object is to dissolve 
the Union; to cripple our prosperity, and destroy 
her most formidable rival in manufactures and 
commerce. And the blow is aimed as much at the 
North as the South. The assault, it is true, is made 
more directly upon the South, but it will reach the 

_ North through us.”’ 

These, then, were the motives of England. They 
were strictly-selfish. She wished to strike down 


| her rivals in agriculture and commerce, and hence 
| she wished to make the South a waste, because it 
_ was her rival in the production of tropical produc- 


tions, and served to build up a commercial marine 
and to promote maritime pursuits. She had enlisted 


on her behalf the abolitionists of this country; and 


this was the point to which, having shown the ob- 


| ject of England in desiring the abolition of slavery, 
he would now call the attention of the House. He 


designed to show that the abolitionists and some 
of the State Legislatures were acting in obedience 


| to the suggestions, and as the instruments of Eng- 


land, in aiming a blow at this whole Conféderacy. 
It was aimed at the North precisely as much as at 
the South; and he pledged himself, unless he had 
| greatly mistaken the force of evidence, to bring it 
| home to them conclusively. 

After the abolition of slavery by England, then 


|| commenced this agitation here on the same subject. 


Prior to 1832—prior to the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies—there was no agitation here. It 
| was true that some peaceable, quiet Quakers would 
sometimes send their petitions to Congress, but 


| they were quietly laid on the table by the concur- 


rence of both North and South, and there was no 
excitement whatever. But at that time there was 
raised in the British Parliament a committee on the 
subject of slavery, and the following question was 
propounded by that committee to Mr. Ogden, the 
American consul at Liverpool: 


* 1f you could suppose that the slaves of Louisiana were 
generally able to read, and that angry discussions perpetu- 


| ally took place in Congress on the subject of their liberation, 
| which discussions, by means of reading, were made Known 


to the slaves of Louisiana, do you think that with safety the 
state of slavery could endure there ?”’ 


The result of the answer of Mr. Ogden to this 
question of the British Parliament was soon seen. 
Immediately after that time, the agitation of the 


| question of slavery commenced here by emissa- 


ries of a foreign nation; and in 1840 the World’s 
Convention was held in London, consisting of 493 
delegates from every part of the world. The United 
States was represented; and in that convention the 
attention of the British nation was particularly 
directed to the abolition of slavery here. He had 
| shown with what views and purposes they desired to 
abolish it here. In reply to a question how English- 
men could affect slavery in the southern States of 
this Union, they were told that the Abolitionists of 
the United States demanded the aid of public opin- 
ion, of the religious and literary influence of 
land. How this literary influence was to be brought 
to bear he need not inform this House. Under the 
operation of our copy-right laws, the trash of the 
English press is circulated throyghout the country, 
to the exclusion of everything else. And he was 
not left by the convention to conjecture how the 

| religious influence of England was to operate. He 
|| quoted from a minute account of the proceedings | 
_ of the convention the following: 


| «The Rev. John Angell James brought up from one of the 

|| committees a series of resolutions on church discipline as 

| connected with slavery. These resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, after an animated debate, are ground- 
ed on the recognition of the ‘essential sinfulness of slavery.’ 
‘They declare that it is the incumbent duty of Christian com- 
munities to separate slaveholders from their communion 5 
and that Christians ought to have no fellowship with slave- 
holders. This bow, they say, is not drawn at a venture, but 

/ with sure aim at the very heart of tie monster. Drive out 

American slavery from the presence of the sanctuary, and 
its doom is sealed.”’ 


One of the means by which the World’s Conven- 
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tion said that slavery could be operated upon here, 
was by appealing to the church; and that appeal 
had, as the House knew, to a great extent been 
answered. But there was a third and still more 
efficient means suggested. It was, that persons in 
Congress from the non-slaveholding States should | 
keep up a constant agitation, the effect of which 
would lead to emancipation, either quietly or by 
force. 
the question to Mr. Ogden before we found persons | 
on this floor ready to carry out this unhallowed 
purpose. 
Adopting the suggestions which grew out of the 


inquiry propounded to Mr. Ogden, the abolitionists || 


of the North, at their annual meeting in New York, | 
in 1838, composed of all their leading men, in dis- 
cussing the mode of bringing about this abolition, | 
say that the discussion of the subject of abolition | 


floor is thus explained: 


“The interest which they themselves will take in the dis- | 
cussion. In spite of ail preeautions, the slaves will become 
acquainted with what so deeply interests them; and, so far 
as they do, self-respect will be regenerated—an excellent and 
profitable sentiment for a free laborer, but ruinous to the 
slave. It was the testimony of the planters of Jamaica, 
before the British Parliament, that their staves became 
acquainted with all that passed in respect to them in the 
mother country, and were thereby too much excited to fill 
the places of slaves with slavish obedience. 

* The knowledge of the slave thata portion of the whites 
are exerting themselves for his emancipation, upon the 
ground that he is illegally held in bondage, will make him, | 


eas 


they say, impatient in his servitude. It will make him | 
sullen and moody. It will incite him to indulge dreams of 
Yreedom in another land which he can never enjoy in. his 
own. He will be reduced to a condition in which his master 
cannot rely upon his labor. He will be disposed to run 
away, and ata time when his services can ~be least spared. 
The master will be subjected to constantand heavy expenses | 
to recapture him. He will thus become to his owner a | 
source of vexation rather than comfort, of trouble and ex- | 
pense rather than profit.” * 

To establish these facts there is copied into the | 
report the following extract of a letter from a man | 
at the South, to whose sister a gentleman of New | 
York had sent two abolition pamphlets : 

** Do you remember the two books you sent to my sister by | 
me? My two black boys, William and Jim, who lived better | 
and easier than I did, read them, and, in consequence, ran | 
off, and after eleven days’ riding and $267 cost I got them, | 
and now their place is wretched by their own conduct, as I | 
sold them at a loss of $900 to a trader.”’ 

Well, this abolition report of 1838, from which 
he had quoted, after going on to say what were | 
the effects of this constant agitation on this sub- 
ject; after stating that it made the negro dissatis- | 
fied; that it increased his desire to run away; that | 
it harassed the master—went further. It did not | 
stop there. It went on to urge on the non-slave- 
holding States that they should facilitate slaves | 
in their attempts to escape, and generate such | 
a public opinion and pass such laws as would | 
make the recapture of the runaway slaves impos- | 
sible; for if they were to be recaptured, they 
would be deterred from running away. It went | 
on to say that laws ought to be passed to raise | 
the question of slavery or freedom, or the legal- | 
ity of the bondage in which the slave is held. 
They urge the passage of such a law by the 
northern States, upon the ground that the laws of 
some of the southern States, permitting slavery, are | 
unconstitutional, and that the slave ought to have | 
an opportunity to test them whenever he escapes | 
to the North. They say that the citizens of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland have no right, by their own 
constitutions, to hold slaves in their own territory, 
much less to recover them from other States. 
They make this statement on the ground which 
they assume, that the bill of rights of Virginia and 
Maryland emancipated their slaves, and that every 
negro in*those States was declared to be free b 
the bill of rights, which was of equal force Wit 
that contained in the constitution of Massachu etts, 
by which she declared that slavery was abolished. 

ell, sir, what has been the result of these recom- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


i 


t 
mendations by the abolitionists? I appeal to the | 
history of the last few years. Have not the State | 
Legislatures carried out these recommendations | 
with a fidelity greater and stricter than they have | 
carried out the recommendations of their own cen- | 
stituted authorities? They have kept up the agi- 
tation here to dispose the slaves to run away; they | 


have raiséd funds to aid him in escaping; they | 
have succeeded in exciting a feeling in the non- ' 
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It was but a short time after the period of | 


|| ed to suppress them. 
|| to treat this as a great outrage, and the ear of the 


territorial bills which never were thought of before, 


| of the North did not look to the insurrection of the | 
| 
| 


Question of Privilege—Mr. 


Bayly. 
slaveholding States, which makes it dangerous for 
any man to aid a master in asserting his legal and 
constitutional rights; they have passed laws nul- 
lifying the Constitution, and making the recapture 
| of a fugitive slave impossible. 

I have shown (said Mr. B.) the origin and the 
objects of the constant discussion and agitation on 
the subject of slavery here. I desire to call atten- 
tion to the pertinacity with which it is kept up. It 
commenced at the period I have named, by the pre- 
sentation of abolition petitions, 
| The South denied that Congress had any juris- 

diction of the subject, and insisted that the peti- 
tions should not be received, and a rule was adopt- 
The abolitionists pretended 








nation was stunned with the clamor which was 


, | made. Some well-meaning men, not understanding | 
at the North and in Congress will have that tend- || 
ency. The benefit, as they were pleased to call | 
it, of the agitation of the subject of slavery on this | 


the objects of the agitators, advised that the whole 
subject should be referred to a committee, which 
could bring in an able report demonstrating that 


|| Congress had no jurisdiction of the subject; and | 


they insisted a quietus would be given to the agi- | 
tators. 


dertook to reason with those persons in a Congres- | 
sional report. Well, what was the result? Pre- | 
cisely what he predicted at the time; so far from | 
its arresting the agitation, it increased it, by the | 
partial success with which it met. The ground 

then was taken, that by the 21st rule, as it was | 
called, the sacred right of petition was invaded. | 
It was in vain we showed that such was not the | 
case; the agitation went on. 
from these abolitionists this plausible pretext, and | 
you will hear no more of them—by the 2st rule, | 
you are only adding fuel to. the flame. 

Some Southern men gave in to these views. As 
soon as they did, the Northern and Western Dem- 


voting with us, gave way, and the rule was re- 


ocrats; who had incurred some edium at home by 
| 


pealed. But did the agitation cease? This pre- | 
text for agitation was no sooner removed than an- | 


other was found. We then had amendments to 


to exclude slavery from the territories. But as 
the territory (Oregon) in reference to which we 
were legislating lay so far north that it was known 
the slaves never would be taken there, it was re- 
garded as pretty much a “brutum fulmen,”’ and 
very little feeling was excited in consequence. But 
immediately afterward we happened to be engaged 
in a war in which there was a prospect that for- | 
eign territory would be acquired. This was made | 
the pretext for the Wilmot proviso. The excite- | 
ment growing out of that was pretty well dying 
out; and the occasion of rejoicing with France, 
our earliest ally, at the prospect of her regenera- | 
tion, was seized upon to renew it. A parcel of | 


which they were stimulated by the conduct and | 
speeches of members here. They are recaptured, | 
and the felons who aided in their escape are lodged | 
in jail. A member of this House goes there to 
offer them his sympathy and counsel. The people, 


with a moderation which, as proper as it was, | 


amazed him, (Mr. B.,) do. no more than warn him 


negroes are induced to flee from their masters, to | 


his: protection. 
authors of all the misery which has been brought 
on these slaves and felons, and it is a pity they do 
not partake with them in it, 

lt thus appears what are the origin and the object 
of this constant agitation of the subject of slavery. | 
How is its abolition to be ultimately effected? 

We were constantly told here that the fanatics 


blacks, and that.they did not desire to incite the 
slaves to rebellion. It had been often said here 
that they do not either immediately or remotel 
expect to see abolition effected by insurrection. It 
was the policy of the abolitionists to deny it as 
yet, but this report distinctly takes the ground, 
that if the master will not yreld to moral suasion 
and peaceable emancipation, insurrection would be 
the natural and proper consequence. Here is what 
they say on that point: 





| _ *¢ Ifa ray of hope penetrates their gloom, though the chink 
thro which it passes be never so small, it will banish all 
thought of insurrection while it shines. Though while hope 
of relief froin some quarter holds out, the slave will abstain 
from rebellion, it is not to be expected that they will con- 
tinue to do so if this hope shall fade away. Once let them | 


Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, in an |) 
ill-fated moment, yielded to these views, and un- || 


We were told, take | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

off. And, forsooth, this House is to interpose for | 
Sir, he and his associates are the | 

| 

i 

| 


= 
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come to an understanding of their rights, and the master 
will be forced to the alternative of giving them or of suffer 
ing them to be trken. Though our bu_iness is with the 
master—though it is for him and bis pol:tical equals we print 
and lecture-—yet we have aow pledged ourselves to prevent, 
what it is impossible should be prevented, thre slaves from geting 
Knowledge that we are printing and lecturing. After our 
operations have, for a fair probationary space, displaced 
all thoughts of insurrection by a better hope of d: liverauce, 
if the masters disappoint that hope, the consequenees must 
be upon their own heads.”? 

With such evidence before him, he asserted that 
they did look to insurrection. They do look to 
freeing the blacks by murdering the whites. They 
could not, without stultifying themselves, look to 
any other course, and they do not. They know 
that peaceable emancipation never ean take place, 
In this very report they say, they do not expect 
to convince the master; but even if they should be 
convinced of the wrong so much alluded to, he 
(Mr. B.) undertook to say that emancipation was 
In many of the States, more than 


| half the population was black; and did the Abo- 





litionists expect that the South would consent to 
have such a population let loose upon them as free 
negroes? Did they expect the South to live in that 
condition? Gentlemen from the northern States 
might answer the question for themselves, Do 
they doit? Why, in how many States did they 
exclude the free negroes? Had they not passed 
stringent laws against them in those States where 


| the infusion of free negroes would be comparatively 


small and harmless? and yet they would not con- 
sent to even so small an infusion there. Did they, 
then, expect that they of the South would consent 
to let loose such a number as they had? They 
do not expect it. 

But suppose it were possible; as far as the pur- 
poses of humanity were concerned, it would not 
make the case better. Suppose they were eman- 
cipated: did anybody believe that the whites and 
-blacks in equht proportions could live in peace in 
the same community? They would be separated 


| from each other by prejudices; there would be a 





line of demarkation that could never be blotted 
out. Did they not know that there would be a 


| constant conflict of races (the most deadly of all 
| conflicts) going on, and a struggle on the part of 
| the negro for not only equal social and political 


rights, but for supremacy; a conflict which, as 


| in all time heretofore, in all time hereafter, would 
| exist in communities composed of distinct races, 


and which would end in civil war. Let them 
look to the example of San Domingo, where a 
deadly conflict was constantly going on between 
the negroes and the mulattoes, although they were 
by no means so distinct from each other as ne- 
groes and whites. If the South would consent 
to emancipation, how long would peace be pre- 
served? The inevitable result would be a bloody 
strife; for after they were emancipated, they would 
claim equal privileges, and civil war with all its 
horrors would ensue. He therefore affirmed that 
the pretence that these people were not looking to 
insurrection and to the cutting of the throat of every 
white man, woman, and child, was false. The 
Abolitionists in their own reports avow it. But 
if they had not avowed it, they could not es¢ape 
from the charge that such is their purpose in any 
other manner than by stultifying thernselves; for 
it was the natural and inevitable consequence of 
their conduct. Well, and who would they benefit 
by it? If that conflict should arise, what would 
become of the black man? Did they not know 
that the greater intelligence and the greater enter- 
prise of the white man must conquer? It might 
deluge the South in blood for years perhaps, but 
it would end in the extermination of the black 
man. And this was to be done at the instigation 
of a treacherous foreign nation, that they might 
subvert ourcommercial and agricultural prosperity. 
It was to be done, too, under the pretence of friend- 
ship for the black man, but which would be seen 
to be cruel and inhuman treachery. It could only 
end in his entire extermination. 

There were some remarks which fell from the 
member from Ohio (Mr. Gippines] on a preceding 
day, to which his attention had been called by a 
gentleman near him, of a most murderous and in- 
cendiary character, peris that he looked to eman- 
aes by force. In ing against the extension 
of slave territory, he said he wished to keep the 
with their masters, holding their knives as 


near their throats as possible. ‘T’o such remarks 
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he (Mr. B.) did not mean toreply. He addressed | 


himself to the sober serious reason of the North, 
and he wished not to excite their passions. He 
wished to show them that this abolition excite- 
ment had an origin hostile to them as well as the 
South, and that nothing but mischief, unqualified 
mischief to the whole country, would result from 
it. 

Mr. GIDDINGS rose and inquired if the gen- 
tleman from Virginia alluded to him when he said 
the gentleman from Ohio wished to keep the negroes 
and their masters together, that the negroes might 
have their knives as near their master's throats as 
possible ? 

Mr. BAYLY replied that he did allude to the 
member from Ohio, for such he understood to be 
the character of that member's remarks. 


Mr. GIDDINGS replied that the gentleman had | 


entirely misunderstood him. 


Mr. BAYL.Y said other gentlemen understood | 


him as he did. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he cared not who made 
the assertion; he had used no such language. He 
well knew what he had said. 

Mr. BAYLY said a gentleman sitting near him 
understood the language as he did; but, whether 
the member from Ohio used those precise expres- 


sions or not, of this he (Mr. B.) was certain, and | 


he would stake his assertion on the decision of the 
House, that he had over and over again used ex- 
pressions of similar [ 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Of what import? 

Mr. BAYLY. The member from Ohio had used 
language in his speeches the inevitable tendency 
of which was, to lead to insurrection, and which 
showed that he looked to it. 

The SPEAKER called the gentleman to order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I wish the gentleman might 
be permitted to proceed. I like to hear him. 

Mr. BAYLY had no doubt of it. The member 


of him here give him. 
himself to his constituents by assuming to be the 
special object of attack by southern Representa- 
tives, and thereby strengthen the tenure by which 
he holds his seat here with its eight dollars a day. 
And hence he is eternally trying to provoke us into 
denunciation of his detestable course and senti- 
ments, 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BAYLY. He was one of those men who 
was willing to obtain profits by provoking abuse 
of themselves; to make a traffic of his character 
and feelings. 

The SPEAKER again interposed, and called the 
gentleman to order. 


Mr. BAYLY said if he was out of order, it was || 
the remarks of the member from Ohio which had |! 


provoked him to it. For personal abuse he had 
no taste, but he chose to speak in appropriate 
terms of the course of a member here which so 
intimately affected the dearest interests of himself 
and his constituents. He represented a frontier 
district, penetrated in every part of it by rivers 
and harbors, into which the vessels from the non- 


slaveholding States and the piratical schooners of | 


the abolition society could come. His constitu- 
ents’ interests were, therefore, at stake, and he 
should ever he ready to expose and resist the un- 
hallowed designs of men trying to destroy them; 
and, in speaking of the character of the men them- 
selves, he should not stop to measure his words, 
He regretted the necessity of making any reference 
to the member whatever; and, unless under the 
strongest necessity of doing it, he should not 
hereafter, as he had not heretofore. 


In speaking of this subject, he recollected a cir- 
cumstance to which his attention had been called 
several years ago. His attention was called to 
the number of advertisements of runaway negroes 
in the National Intelligencer and Globe. The dates 
of the departure of the negroes were generally 
given. By comparing them, he found that the 
negroes went off in gangs about large enough for 








* Mir. Gippines subsequently avowed that he looked to 
insurrection. His language, as reported in the Intelligencer 
is this: * But as he had but a moment left, he would refer 
* to that portion of the gentleman’s speech in which he had 
* declared that the Abolitionists looked to insurrection among | 


‘ the slaves. And, he would ask, who did not look to that 
* result? Could any retlecting man shut his eyes to that ~ | would not be 


‘ evitable consequence of slavery.” 











a month—as near as may be, the period for a ves- 
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sel to make a trip, to Massachusetts, for instance, | 


}and back. From this he was satisfied that these 
| runaways made their escape by the river, and that 
| there was an actual Jine of packets engaged in 
| taking them off. He wrote an article calling the 
1 attention of the public to it at the time, and he 
| mentioned it now for the same purpose. 
| House might rely upon it, the case which had just 
occurred was not an isolated one; indeed, he un- 
derstood that the captain now in prison admitted 
that this was the fourth trip he had made. 

He had been told, as manifest as this evil was, 


} 
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| 
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the Joad of a small schooner, at intervals of about |) be laid over. He would gladly insert the amend- 


| ment to which allusion had been made. He would 

now move as an amendment, that a clause be in- 
| serted in the second section of the bill, including 
the Northern Cross railroad, extending from the 
| Mississippi, via Springfield, to the Indiana line, in 


‘| the direction of Covington. 


| Mr. CLARKE reiterated the expression of his 


The || desire that the consideration of the bill should be 


| ponipooed in consequence of the absence of the 


] 


| Senator from Indiana. 


| Mr. DOUGLAS remarked that if the Senator 
from Indiana was not satisfied with the amend- 
| ment, he should pledge himself to move a reconsid- 


| there was no way to prevent it; that the law of | eration of that vote. 


this District provided no adequate punishment for 
|| those who had instigated the negroes to run away, 
|| and assisted them in attempting it. Jf there is not, 
there ought to be. There is but one way to pre- 
vent the occurrence of such acts; that is, ar holding 
| out the terrors of such punishment to al pees 
| engaging in it as to deter them from it, and by the 
masters making examples of the slaves who may 
be retaken. With the negro he sincerely sympa- 
thized; him he pitied; and his sore regret was, that 


| would suffer, could not have it in his place. 
He did not know that the laws as they now 
|| stood were insufficient; but he would inquire into 
| the matter, and if they were found to be so, he 
| should feel it his duty to ask leave to bring ina 
bill to remedy their defects. If there was no law 
i) tions, he should bring in a bill to provide one. 
|| And he should not be deterred by being told that 
| he would be interfering with the liberty of the 
| press. 


| provide a Jaw for the punishment of an editor who 


as every other citizen was punished in a similar 
case, which offence would be judged of by the 
| community, through its law, administered by its 
|| judges and jurors. 


But he did not know that the laws were insuffi- 
cient. The idea very prevalent that they are so, 
is the only thing which has stimulafed any one to 
| attempt acts of violence. If they shall be found 
|| to be efficient, or if they are not so now, and Con- 
|| gress should in good faith make them so, he would 


} ferent way. 
| 





'be responsible that no mob would ever be seen 
here. But, on the other hand, if it should be found 
that the laws are not effectual to protect the com- 
munity in the enjoyment of its rights, and the 
legislative power should refuse to make them so, 
| then the community would be remitted to its natu- 


laws, and as applicable to communities as to indi- 
viduals. 


tleman from Georgia, would be slaves who deserv- 
ed the manacles now worn by the felons in your 
|; jail. 

| 


} 
} 
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necting the Upper and Lower Mississippi with the chain 
of northern lakes at Chicago. 


tee of the Whole. 


amendment to the bill, was not present; and, in 
his absence, he hoped the consideration of the bill 
ressed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS hoped that the bill would not 


to punish the publication of incendiary publica- || alternate sections will be readily sold for two and 


'| should commit an offence against society, precisely | 
is fond of the notoriety which the denunciations | 


He hopes to recommend | 


\| 


} 
' 
| 


| 
| 


those who had brought upon him the misery he || 


' 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


He did not propose to establish a censor- || 
| ship of the press to prevent publications, but to |, 


It is no more a violation of the | 
| liberty of the press, to provide by law for the pun- | 
'| ishment of an editor who makes publications which | 
| endanger my life and property, than it is the vio-" 
|| lation of the liberty of the citizen to provide for | 
|| his punishment, who does the same thing in a dif- | 





} 


| 


| 
| 


| ral right of self-preservation—a law above all other |, 


Under such circumstances, the men who || 
did not resort to it, to use the language of the gen- |, 


| Mr. 


Mr. NILES. I would inquire of the honorable 
| Senator who has charge of the bill, what is the 
| quantity of land which the bill proposes to grant? 
OUGLAS. I have not made the calcula- 
| tion. The grant of land is for alternate sections— 
six miles on each side. 

| Mr. NILES. For the whole length of the road ? 
| What is the length of the road? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Four hundred miles. 

| Mr. NILES. Four hundred! 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. The lands have been for sale 
| for a period of twenty-two years, at a dollar and a 
| quarter an acre, and have not found purchasers, for 
| the reason that they are situated in large prairies, 
| distant from a market, and without timber. If, 
| by constructing a railroad, the means of transport- 
ing timber be provided, there can be no doubt the 


| a half dollars per acre. 

Mr. NILES. The gentleman gives a very fair 
we ono 
ir. DOUGLAS. Iam happy to hear it! 

Mr. NILES. I have another inquiry to make. 
| Does the bill absolutely vest the Jands in the State, 

whether the railroad be ‘made or not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No.. There is a provision 
that if the road be not completed within fifteen 
years, the lands revert to the United States; and 
if any portion should be sold, the purchase money 
| is to be refunded. There is also a provision.secu- 
ring the free use of the road to the United States 
Government for the transportation of its troops, 
army and navy supplies, and all their public prop- 
wy, of every description. 

r. NILES. Is there any provision for carry- 
_ ing the mail? 
| _ Mr. DOUGLAS. There isnot. But if the dis- 
| tinguished chairman of the Committee on. the Post 
| Office and Post Roads offer a reasonable and liberal 
provision to that effect, I shall have great pleasure 
In accepting it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (in his seat.) 
There ought to be such a provision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall cheerfully insert such 


| 
| 


|| a provision, and add a clause to the effect, that in 





| case of disagreement between the department and 
the State, the district court shall decide. 

| A Senator, (inhis seat.) The mails ought to 
| be carried free. 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no! That could hardly 
| be asked. But I am willing to accede to any rea- 
_ sonable provision. 


| the means of making the road, I do not think it 


|| would be unreasonable to ask that the mail should 


i 
1 
| Mr. NILES. Well, if the United States give 
| 


be carried without charge. I understand that it is 


| proposed to grant a portion of the public domain, 
| 


equal to six miles in width, for a distance of four 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, | hundred miles. That is almost as ample a propo- 


|| sition as we have before us for the construction of 


On the Bill granting to the State of Illinois the right of way || 
and a donation of public lands, for making a railroad con- | 


it 


| 
| 
j 


| arailroad to the Pacific. The projector of that 
road asks fora little larger breadth of land, and 
| proposes to make the whole road out of the land 
| granted to him—making it free to the United 


|| States. This road is for the benefit of the State of 


Mr. DOUGLAS moved that the Senate proceed | Ijlinois, to be under the management of that State, 
to the consideration of the above-mentioned bill, | and to be owned by that State. This bill is designed 
which had been made the special order of this day. || to put into the treasury of the State the value 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate re- || of this large amount of public lands, in order to 
sumed the consideration of said bill as in Commit- _ enable it to construct this road. What that value 


may be, I will not undertake to say. It is, un- 


Mr. CLARKE then remarked, that one of the | doubtedly, very considerable—equal to the mini- 
Senators from Indiana, who desired to offer an || mum price of the land, and perhaps considerably 


more. I cannot vote for this bill. I cannot even 


make the proposition suggested by the honorable 
Senator, to secure whet See raat inure to 


United States in 





he convenience and benefit of 
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relation to mail service, because I believe the whole 
thing is wrong—wrong in view of the Constitution 
—wrong in view of any sound principles of policy 
and justice in relation to the whole of the States of 
this Union. I admit no power in this Government 
to make a railroad in this or any other form. Our | 
attention was directed the other day to 4 very great | 
inconvenience and evil under which the whole 


country labors in relation to a railroad across the || 


State of New Jersey; and in that case [ almost 
wish we had such a power as is claimed by those 
who advocate this bill; but I have never been able | 
to satisfy myself that such a power does exist. 
To say that we can get round the Constitution by 
granung the public lands, instead of taking the 
money directly out of the treasury, is certainly 
trifling with the judgment of this body. It means | 
the same thing. The whole thing is wrong, and | 
cannot, in my judgment, be sustained at all, with- 
out a violation or latitude of construction of the 
Constitution entirely unjustifiable. I hold that this 
system is entirely incompatible with any rational 
construction of the Constitution, or any just inter- 
pretation of that instrument. What is this princi- | 
ple: Why, it is this: that you may exercise this | 
power where the Government of the United States 
avea certain description of property, and nowhere 
else; that you may take the public land and make 
railroads, or other public improvements, in the 
States where the public lands happened to be, from 
the funds thus obtained. I am utterly at a loss to 
know how the existence of public lands in a par- 
ticular State gives any additional claim on these 
grants from the General Government, so far as the | 
policy and constitutional justice of these grants | 
are concerned. 1 know it ts.contended that benefit | 
accrues to the general interest of the United States; 
and it has even been claimed that this consideration | 
sets aside the constitutional difficulty. I never | 
could see the force of that reasoning, and, in this | 
case, it is particularly difficult to perceive its force, | 
when we recollect that, according to the provisions | 
of the bill, the land to be selected is not confined | 
to the immediate vicinity of the road. This is a | 
simple proposition to grant the proprietorship of 
these lands for the benefit of a work of internal 
improvement, which is to be owned by a particular | 
State. Now, I believe it is founded upon-the most 
manifest injustice. 1f we are to make appropria- | 
tions for the benefit of works of this kind, they 
should be made on some general principle—some 
system which will inure in some degree to the com- 
mon benefit of all the States of this Union. 
I do not propose, however, to go into a general | 
discussion of the question. I know it will be of | 
no avail. I have seen all this before, and I know | 
the result. I suppose this bill will pass.. I think 
itis proper that some provision for the conveyance 
of the mail should be inserted; but recollecting that 
I once offered such a proposition, and that it was 
voted down, I do not feel disposed to offer any 
amendment on the present occasion. I shail con- 
tent myself with odin for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Ehens drawn up an amend- 
ment in relation to the transportation of the mails, | 
which I think will be satisfactory. It is as follows: 
Add the following: Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That 
the United States mails shall be carried on said road under 
the regulation of the Post Office Department, ata reasona- | 
ble price as paid on other railroads; and in case of disagree- | 
ment between the State and the department as to the price, 
the matter in dispute shall be referred to the United States 
district judge for said State. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. My only purpose was | 
to suggest.to the honorable Senator to offer such | 
an amendment as he has done, with which all my | 
objections to the billare' removed. Such a provision | 
is necessary, in order to prevent exorbitant exac- | 
tions for carrying the mail; there being no mode of 
conveyance that could compete with the railroad 
in point of speed, the company would have a com- 
plete monopoly, and be enabled toi se their own 
terms. It is necessary, therefore, that they should 
be laid under some restriction as to price. Sir, I 
rejoice to seea portion of the public domain of the 
country applied to such a purpose as this; for I do 
not know a more natural or more wise purpose to 
which it could be applied, than to improve and 
settle the lands themselves. That will be the effect 
of this appropriation. The intercourse that will be 
eens ane by this measure, in the establish- | 
ment is » is very important, connecting, | 
as it will, the waters of our western rivers mubae 
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| waters of the lakes. I hope the bill will receive | 


the sanction of the Senate. And in regard to the 


| constitutions! «isstion, it is acertain and undeni- 


| able fact, that there has not been a President of the 
















United Sta'es—tieve has not been anadministration 
since the formation of the Government, by whom 
an appropriation similar to this has not been sanc- 
tioned; not one administration, from Washington 
down to this day, that has not given its sanction to 
such a grant. 
to him for marking out the first footpath in Ohio, 


and preparing the way for settlement. If anything | 
But [ | 


can be settled by precedent, this has been. 
am told by some gentlemen, that constitutional 
questions cannot be so settled, but must be left 
open; that the wisdom and experience of our 
predecessors must be disregarded, and that such 
matters must be made the subject of endless and 


everlasting experiment. If anything can be settled || 


by precedent—if anything can Le fixed as funda- 
mental law by the unanimous approval of the 


‘| wisest men—such men as Washington himself, 


and such Congresses as have existed since the 
formation of our Constitution—this is such a ques- 
tion. I have no doubt myself, either as to the 
constitutional right of Congress to make the grant, 
or of the wisdom and sound policy of such a meas- 


ure. 

Mr. BAGBY. -For some years past there have 
been frequent attempts made to introduce proposi- 
tions of this kind, but happily there are a few of us 
atleast among the faithful tooppose them. For my- 
self, I shall consider it my duty to resist such prop- 
ositions to the last. To say nothing about the 
constitutional question, which the Senator from 


Kentucky seems to think has been settled by the || 


practice of ages, there is another important feature 
in this bill connected with public policy. Aout 
as long as this system of granting alternate sections 
has been in vogue, there has been also a project 
for graduating and reducing the price of public 


lands. Well, contemporaneousand pari passu with | 
this proposition to reduce and graduate, a propo- | 


sition is brought forward for the purpose—and 
mainly relied on by the advocates of the internal 
improvement system, on the ground that it effects 
that purpose—of enhancing the price of the public 
lands. This latter proposition is recommended by 
its advocates on the ground, that by giving away 


anacre. Now,I shall not inquire into the mathe- 
matical accuracy by which it seems to have been 
ascertained that all the public lands, according to 
the system provided by this bill, will, in addition 
to the Government price, bring one dollar and 
twenty-five cents an acre. That would require a 
little more nicety and accuracy of caleulation than 
I am in the habit of bestowing. As the honorable 


that the constitutional question can be settled by 
precedent. We were told that there was constitu- 


will not find sustaining him, on this question, as 
many as he would for making internal -improve- 
ments by giving alternate sections. Divest this 
proposition of all the extrinsic features which are 
thrown. around it, and what does it amount to? I 
take it that this road cannot be constructed out of 
these valueless lands for twenty years. 
pose the road is to be constructed from the proceeds 
of the sales; the construction of the road being 
the consideration for the grant. Disguise it as you 
may, the proposition is neither more nor less than 
this; We will construct the road,provided you give 
us land enough to pay for it. I ask, is not this the 
true state of the case? The evil is not likely to 
stop here. In many of the States of the Union, 
there are no public lands; and if you grant to the 
States where there are public lands, any quantity 
they may ask for the purpose of constructing roads, 
wunewhas ausibility, with what show of justice, 
can you refuse to make grants to the older States, 
when they come forward and ask them for the 
same purpose—not in public lands, for they have 
none within their borders—but in that which is 
equivalent—in money from the treasury? It 
amounts to precisely the same thing, and human 
ingenuity cannot change it. Tell me what you 
will about enhancing the price of the remaining 





Old Colonel Zane had a grant made | 


alternate sections, you thereby raise the price of || 
the remaining sections to two dollars and fifty cents | 


Senator from Connecticut says, there is no sound- | 
|| ness in the proposition, and it is in vain to tell us 


tional authority for establishing a Bank of the Uni- | 
ted States. I apprehend the Senator from Kentucky | 


For I sup- | 
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portion of the lands to two dollars and fifty cents 
anacre; itis allan illusion. Because,after having 
granted away all the alternate sections, will they 
not have the same claim upon Congress to graduate 
and reduce the price of the remaining sections, as 
they would have if no such grant had been made? 
I shall not consume the time of the Senate, but 
shall content myself with asking for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, Ihave buta single word 
; to say upon this subject. I know, from a long ac- 
quaintance with my friend from Alabama, how 
strict and how strenuous he is in his construction 
of the Constitution. As far as precedent is con- 
'| cerned, there have been a great many more in favor 
of the exercise of this power than there have been 
in favor of the exercise of the power to which he 
has alluded. There have been, | believe, fifty to 
one. It is not one precedent alone that can estab- 
lish and settle a particular point, but a succession 
of opinions and of experiments. A concurrence 
of opinion among men heretofore, certainly must 
be allowed to have some influence in our determi- 
nation. Whether the precedents for a Bank of the 
United States are in number or force sufficient to 
| establish its constitutionality, is a matter to be left 
| open for future determination. I can only say that 
|| Mr. Madison considered that precedents had estab- 
|| lished the question; and he acted upon that opinion, 
|| by giving his sanction to a law establishing a Bank 
| of the United States. And Mr. Madison was a 
|| wise and good man. But as to this power of grant- 
|| ing the public lands, it has been exercised—I be- 
| lieve I do not speak in exaggeration when I say— 
| a hundred times! 


, 


| 
i 
| 
' 


There has not been a President 
of the United States who lived through his term 
|| of service, who did not give his sanction to such 
1 a measure. There is an instance in regard to the 
| 


|| Senator’s own State. How many acres did we 
|| give to make a canal around the Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. BAGBY. Four hundred thousand. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yes; four hundred thou- 
sand acres. ' 

Mr. BAGBY. And all thrown away. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That has nothing to do 
with the question of power. I have myself no 
hesitation or doubt on the subject; but I do not 
expect to be able to change the opinions of the 
gentleman. This proposition asks only about three 
times as much land as has been thrown away 
in an ineffectual attempt to make a canal in Ala- 
|| bama. We have made grants of public lands for 
|| the establishment of institutions in certain States. 
| This proposition is free from the objection which 
'| might be made in those cases. Here, it is upon 
|| our own land that the improvements are to be 
|| made; and they will contribute to enhance the 
_ value of these lands. This certainly affords us an 

object and motive for interesting ourselves. We 
make the grant of a portion, precisely upon the 
| consideration of an improvement of the rest. We 
| may be deceived in this expectation, but it is a rea- 
| sonable one; and I have no doubt, myself, it will 
be realized, if the work should be accomplished. 

Mr. NILES. The Senator from Kentucky says 
that grants of this character have been made under 
every Administration. I believe the Senator is 
entirely mistaken; no such bill was ever introduced 
into either House until recently. According to 
the best of my recollection, neither Jackson nor 
| Van Buren gave any sanction to propositions of 
this kind. President Jackson attempted to limit 
and restrain these schemes for internal improve- 
| ment; and, fora time, he succeeded in the atiempt. 
What is a proposition for a grant of public land 
| for the construction of a railway, but an attempt 
| to use the funds of thisGovernment, in cooperation 
|| with the State authorities, in matters of internal 
improvement? Is it anything different from this in 
principle? Notatall. President Jackson limited 
this power to the improvement of water-courses, 
and not to the erection of original modes of com- 
munication; and President Van Buren, I am well 
assured, acted upon the same principle. The Sen- 
ator says he has no doubt as to the constitutional 
question. { do not propose to argue that question 
noy. If I were to do so, I should not expect to 
raise a doubt in the mind of that honorable Sena- 
tor. I believe he is so fortunate as not often to be 
troubled with constitutional doubts; but, I acknow!l- 
edge, | am often troubled with them, and they are 
very annoying. Some gentlemen (of whom the 
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Senator from Kentucky is one) are generally free || 1 shall, with great pleasure, vote for the bill been tending westward. We, of the West, have 
from any of these constitutional scruples, which || before the Senate; and hope that the construction | been constantly arguing that all the means of this 


I feel the force of Almost every day. They, | 
have no doubt, take a more liberal view of the 
Constitution, They look not to the letter of the 
Constitution, but to results; and whatever tends | 
to the improvement of the country, according to 
their doctrine, comes within the Constitution some- 
where. 1 confess that | have a more limited rule, 
and I have felt it to be a point of duty to take care 
that the Constitution is not infringed, in regard to 
these grants of power. We are mixing up our 
authority with State authority—to accomplish 
what? To accomplish a work in which the State 
is im nediately interested; and it being exclusively 
a State object, there cannot, constitutionally, be 
any jointaction or codperation. We cannot inter- 
fere with itin any way. If it be a federal object, 
then let usexecute it. But Il rose merely to remind 
the Senator from Kentucky that he is mistaken 
when he asserts that all former Administrations 
have sanctioned propositions of this description. 
I know there have been numerous grants of public 


lands to the States, and perhaps some of them were | 


limited to objects of internal improvement. But 
the limitation amounted to nothing. The States 
were left at liberty to exercise their own discretion. 
That is a very different exercise of power. Here 
is a specific object for public improvement in which 
we cooperate, to which we contribute our agency, 
to which we contribute funds. This is a very dif- 
ferent case from a simple grant of land. In the 
act of 1842, providing for a general system of dis- 
tribution of the public lands among the States, half 
a million of dollars is given to each of the States. 
But that act did not pass during the administra- | 
tion of any of those Presidents who have been 
at all inclined to adhere to what is called a strict 
construttion of the Constitution. It arose under 
different auspices. I merely rose to set the Sen- 
ator right in regard to his statement, that all the 
Administrations had sanctioned propositions of 
this kind. 
Mr. BENTON. Ihave no intention to consume 
the time of the Senate on this question. I have 
been long enough here to have voted for the origi- 
nal grant to the State of Illinois, for the purpose of || 
connecting Lake Michigan with the Illinois river, 
by means of a canal. aWhen I gave that vote, | 
did not expect to remain in these councils until the || 
object intended to be accomplished should be at- 
tained. I did not expect the good fortune of see- 
ing the United States made into an island, by a 
canal connecting the waters of Lake Michigan with 
those of the Mississippi in my lifetime. But it has 
been done by the aid of a grant of land to the State 
of Hlinois; and I presume without that aid, the 
work would hardly have been undertaken, much | 
less been accomplished. Now, however, the work | 
has been completed, and the United States is to-day | 
—an island! Leaving the Gulf of Mexico at New 
Orleans, or the Atlantic at New York, you may | 
go as you choose, around the United States with- | 
out touching land. p 
land to the State of Illinois, by Congress, has been | 


prodigious; and even if there were no other advan- || 


tageous result than the vast facilities afforded to 

our internal navigation, it well compensates us for 

parting with some acres of land, over which this | 
Government then wielded a barren sceptre. I have | 
no reason to regret that vote. I rejoice init. I | 
have not the same degree of reason to rejoice in the | 
vote which I also gave in favor of appropriating | 
nearly half a million to the State of Alabama, for 
the purpose of making a canal around the Muscle 
Shoals. Butl do not consider that that appropria- | 
tion was lost. Though the contemplated work has | 
not been executed, yet there have been great ad- 

vantages gained by the conveyance of the land | 
out of the hands of those who make little use of | 
it, into the hands of those who use it beneficially. 

The land has passed from the possession of the | 
United States to that of individual citizens of the | 
country, who cultivate it, and render it subservient 
to the wealth and prosperity of the State in which | 
it is, and also of the United States, and the benefit | 
of our treasury. I do not, therefore, consider any | 
of those grants as unprofitable; but, onthe contrary, 

1 fully concur in the opinion, that a great public 

object is gained in the transfer of these lands from 
those by whom they are not cultivated, to those by | 
whom they are made productive. { 


j 


| 


| sippi is also 


_we have a right, under the 
our bounties where, when, and for what purpose 


The result, then, of a grant of | on the ground of want of constitutional 


of the contemplated railroad will produce similar | 


beneficial results to those effected by thecanal. The || tier. 


length of the road makes no difference to me. If | 


it be a long road, it is still within the limits of the |, 


State. It might be six miles longer, and not pass 
beyond those limits. 
of the first in the Union in point of territorial ex- 
|} tent. Itmustcontain nearly forty millions of acres. 
Mr. BREESE, (in his seat.) Thirty-five mil- | 


lions. | 


Government are expended upon the Atlantic fron. 
There cannot be a gréater mistake than to 
suppose that this Government is pouring out its 
wealth upon the West. The prosperity of the 
West is not the result of the expenditures of the 


ship-yards and your castom-houses? They are 
not in the West. If Kentucky constitutes any 
portion of the West, I think the Laces Senator 
will hardly be able to show that much of the treas- 


|| 
The State of Hlinois is one | General Government there. Where are all your 
|| 


Mr. BENTON. Of which a great proportion | ure of this Government has been expended there. 


consists of public lands. 


Mr. BREESE, (in his seat.) Fifteen millions } 


of acres. 

Mr. BENTON, Fifteen millionsof acres! Itis 
appalling to think of it, that the people of a young 
State are to purchase, with money, the whole ex- 
tent of the soil! That is not the way in which | 
any country in the world can be settled. The old | 
States were not so settled. The young States would 
feel themselves greatly exhausted—greatly thrown 
back in their career of prosperity and usefulness, 


| if obliged to pay for the whole of these lands. It | 


is, therefore, a great public object gained, to con- 
vey these lands from the possession of the Federal 
Government to the individual citizens of the States. 
With regard, then, to the constitutional question, 
I think that, by the same power by which we made 
the grant to Alabama for the construction of a canal, | 
we may make this grant to Illinois. I see no sort 


of difficulty in extending this kind of aid to the 


States, in order to effect great public objects, univer- 
sally beneficial when accomplished. [ shall, there- 
fore, vote for the bill with a great deal of pleasure. 
Mr. BUTLER. I do not know how far this 
_ subject is connected with ageneral system of inter- 
nal improvement, to which I have radical, abiding, 
and constitutional objections. I shall take some 
proper opportunity to express my opinion upon 
that question. I do not know that this is the 
| proper occasion, but I am afraid there is too much 
/trath in the remark made by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri, that there is a gap in the 
Constitution through which our money has been 
flowing. And there is little prospect of restraining 





the current. There is no such thing as recovering 
what we have lost. I might say in regard to it, 
nulla vestigia retrorsum. All has been running one 

| 


i a te The Nile was considered a god, 
an 


core by the Egyptians, The Missis- 
vecoming a god. Under the pretence | 
of assisting the States, we are giving—not money, 
but the equivalent of money, on the ground that 

Constitution, to bestow 





we please. Is it a matter depending entirely upon 
legislative determination? ‘There appears to be no 
limitation by which the tendency of these measures 


_can be controlled; they are all tending one way. 
_If it were proposed to give five millions of dollars 


in money, there would probably be objection raised 
ower; 
miles 
of land, extending from Chicago to Cairo—a tract 
| four hundred miles in length, and six in breadth. 
This you are to give to the State of Illinois, to 
enable her to accomplish her enterprise of construct- 
ing a railroad, on the ground, that as she has 
| already received land for a like purpose, she must 
also receive this additional grant. I do not say 
that, under the articles of the Constitution, this 
| Government has not the right to dispose of the 
| public lands; but | never will give my consent 
| to such disposal, except it be by some system of 
equal justice to all the States—some system having 
in view the benefit of all parts of the Union. 1 
have no idea of throwing out the bounties of this 
_ Government to this place or to that, merely because 
they happen to be asked for by those particular 
| sections of the country. I shall take an opportu- 
| nity, when the matter comes up in a more tangible 
| form, to express my Opinion more fully in regard 
to the evil which is likely to grow out of this course 
of proceeding on the part of the General Govern- 
| ment, for I see it is becoming utterly without lim- 
| itation. 


| but itis proposed to give up four hundre 








Mr. BUTLER. I do not think the State of 
South Carolina has received a: dollar from this 
Government. 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN. More public money, I 
| will venture to say, has been expended in the city 

of Charleston, first and last, than has been expend- 

ed in the whole State of Kentucky. And this 

remark willapply generally in regard to all the west- 
_ ernStates. It must beso naturally. Your fortresses 
| are scattered along the Atlantic border. Your ship- 
| yards and custom-houses are there; and there the 
public money is expended. More public money 
has been laid out in the building of one custom- 
house in New York, than has ever been expended 
| in the whole State of Kentucky. The Senator is 
entirely mistaken. I do not wish the West to be 
supposed to be monopolizing the bounties of this 
Government—to be drawing all the wealth in that 
direction. The lion’s track is entirely the other 
way. The wealth comes from there. 

Mr. CASS. As | intend to vote for this bill, I 
wish to say avery few words in regard toit. The 
| subject has been often before the Senate; and the 
Senator from Connecticut has as often reiterated 
his scruples, taking the same ground that he has 
taken to-day, and carefully avoiding the grounds 
/upon which the bill rests. This bill does not 
| touch the question of internal improvement at all. 
| It asserts no right on the part of this Government 
| to lay out a road, or to regulate the construction of 
/aroad. The Federal Government is a great land- 

holder; it possesses an extensive public domain; 
| and we have the power, under the Constitution, to 
| dispose of that domain; and a “—_ unlimited power 
/itis. ‘The simple question is, what disposition we 
may make of the public lands? No one will con- 
tend for the doctrine that we cannot give them away 
'to a State. As the Senator from Kentucky has 
said, every President has signed bills asserting the 
| principle that these lands may be disposed of by 
the General Government, without restriction as to 
| the purpose of such disposition. We may bestow 
| them for school purposes,.or we may bestow a 
| portion for the purpose of improving the value of 
the rest. What right have you to sit still and see 
your lands. growing in value, through the instru- 
mentality of individuals, without rendering any 
aid in furtherance of that object? It is the settle- 
ment of the lands that makes them valuable. It 
is the settler who converts the howling wilderness 
into fruitful fields. It is the labor and enterprise 
| of the settler that has given you in the West a mag- 
| nificent empire, and one which has arisen within 
| 


| 
} 
| 





so brief a period that it is almost incomprehensible. 
When I told the story in Europe that I had crossed 
| the Ohio when there were scarcely twenty thousand 
people in that country, and that it now contained 
| five millions, they did not laugh in my face, to be 
| sure, but they did not believe what I said. There 
| isno parallel in the history of man—no such 
splendid tribute to human industry and enterprise 
—since the first man went out of the garden of 
Eden. Itis not twenty-five years ago that I sat 
all night in a canoe at the head of the pond at Chi- 
cago, there being no human habitation in which 
we could obtain shelter from the mouth of the IIli- 
nois to the mouth of the Chicago river; and now 
it is one of the great highways of travel between 
the nothern lakes and the acean. Sir, I hope the 
gentleman will put this upon its true ground, leav- 
"Ing out the constitutional question, and taking alone 
into consideration whatis your duty as landholders 
| in anew country—a country, too, which must derive 


its improvement from the industry and enterprise 
of your own population, where every stroke of the 


| Mr. CRITTENDEN. There was one remark || woodman’s axe redounds to your advantage. The 
| man who sits down with his family in the wilder- 
| ness to make for himself a home, evinces more 
/ moral courage than the man who goes into battle. 


| made by the honorable Senator, that is so entirely 
| new to me, that I cannot pass it ty without notice. 
' He says that the bounties of the Government have 
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Question 





| 
No man who has: not experienced the difficulties 1 
and dangers he has to encounter, can estimate 
them. I appeal to the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. BUTLER. One word to my honorable 
to look at it in this point of view. He is from an |! friend from Michigan. If he supposes that I en- 
old country, where such improvements have been || tertain any feelings of sectional bigotry, he is mis- 
ready made to his hands by his great-great-grand- | taken. I have a high admiration for the West, 
father. Roads have been made and bridges built | and always rejoice as much as any one at its pros- 
for his accommodation; but he must recollect that | perity and advancememt. For the old Atlantic 
his cotemporaries, his friends around him, his | 


| States to make war upon the West, would be like | 
children, perhaps, are going into this new country || the mother chiding the child. 1 am more disposed | 
and enduring privations to make that valuable 


to consult and promote the interests of the West. 
which was not so before. 


than to retard them; but it strikes me as singular 

Mr. NILES. No doubt my honorable friend’s || that the West, while it was young, asked no aid 

construction of the Constitution satisfies his own |) from the Government; but now that it has become 

mind, but he will excuse me for saying that I can- |) strong, it seeks assistance. I have no objection to | 

not permit him to construe the Constitution for me. || the expenditure of the funds of the Government for | 
I admit there is no question of jurisdiction as to 


thé advantage of the States, provided there be uni- 
the right to dispose of the lands; but the question || formity. When the property of the Government | 
recurs, is the object here proposed such a one as || has been expended in the eastern States, an equiva- 
the Federal Government can take under its juris- | lent has been given. I ask the gentleman to point 
diction? I hold thatthe power of the Government, || out an instance in which the money of the Govern- | 
as to the disposal of the public lands, is limited, if | ment has been expended in improvement in the | 
not in express term, it is so by other grants of pow- || State in which I represent. But I have a high re- 
er; and those who believe with me, that this pow- gard for the West. Itis destined, 1 have nodonbt, 
er is not an unlimited power, must feel the force of | to fulfill the ardent anticipations that have been 
the difficulty | have suggested. Iam not goingto formed of it. My remark was, that I was indis- 
argue the question; but I must be permitted to set | posed to give money or land without an examina- | 
myself right on this point. Although this Govern- | 


tion of the object for which it was to be given, and 
ment has unrestricted power to dispose of the pub- | without having regard to some system that would 
lic domain, yet, if they attempt to apply it to an 


|| operate with justice and equality. I shall! not hesi- 
object with which the Constitution does not autho- 


tate to vote an appropriation for any constitutional | 
rize them to interfere, then they are excceding the | purpose; but I must be permitted to examine for 
bounds of their authority, and their act is uncon- 


| myself. These are matters that admit of no com- 

stitutional. I am not disposed to question theim- | promise. They are matters that must be decided | 
portance of this work; but I say it is one with | according to our Constitution; because, if we per- 
which we have nothing to do. The Senator from || mit an array of precedents—measures heretofore 
Kentucky is certainly somewhat in error in regard | insidiously broughtin under one pretext or other— | 
to the money for the sale of the public lands being | to govern our decisions, we shall find such prece- | 
drawn from the West. A very small portion of it | 

is drawn from the State where the lands lie. How 
can it be so, unless the citizens of that State buy 
the lands on speculation? Sir, the public lands 


But you cannot force settlement by any legislation, 
| in my judgment—not even by graduation. 


dents accumulating upon us, constitutional barriers | 
| will be broken down, and we shall find ourselves | 
weaker and weaker every day, and less able to re- | 
sist the tide of encroachment, until we have no other || 
are bought by my constituents and yours, by peo- || constitutional guide save that which is prescribed |' 
ple from the old States, by emigrants from Europe; || by our legislation. | 
and the very inducements that we hold out to set- , Mr. CALHOUN. The question in this case is | 
tlers, by offering them the very best lands for cul- | a very simple one. We are authorized by the | 
tivation at nominal prices, instead of being a source | Constitution to dispose of the public lands. 

of gain to the United States, is an expense which | 
we incur for the purpose of bringing in population | 
and wealth. My constituents have invested their 
money and bought up the lands in the honorable 
Senator’s State, and | believe most of them have 
taken with them a little change over and above 
what was necessary for the purchase of their farms. 
{ consider there is no more hardship imposed upon 
one State than another; and in regard to works of 
internal improvement, | can refer the Senator to 
some quite as important, perhaps, as any that he 
speaks of, that have been constructed in the mid- 
dle and eastern States, without making a call upon || whether the lands reserved to the United States 
the national treasury at all. I might refer him to || were not disposed of afterwards readily? 

the Erie canal, a considerable work, made by the || 
State through which it rans, I might refer him | 
to the extensive railroads through all the eastern 
States. We are glad to see our brethren of the West 
endeavoring to compete with us. I will not com- 
plain even if they excel us. But I think there 
should be something like justice in the administra- 
tion of the funds of this Government; and if the 
= domain is to be looked to for objects of this 
cind, then I say, with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that we should have some system of equality. 
1 can see no reason why one of the old States, 
whose people fought for this land, and who, at 
least, incurred the perils and hazards common to 
us all in the Revolution, by which this immense | 
western domain was abquired; should not be per- | 
mitted to share in some degree, if this property is 
to be appropriated for these purposes. But it is | 


Here || 
is a public improvement, projected either by the || 
State, or by individuals in the State through which | 
it will pass, and by which the value of the public || 
lands will be enhanced. If, then, it will add to the | 
value of our lands, ought we not to contribute to | 
| it? Would we not, as individuals, thus act? This || 
is not a novel principle. It has been acted upon | 

| formore than twenty years. The case of the canal | 
connecting the Illinois river with Lake Michigan | 
isa striking one. There, alternate sections were || 
| given to make a canal; and I suppose I can appeal } 
| with confidence to the Senators from that State, 1 
| 

| 


Mr. BREESE, (in his seat.) Thousands of | 
acres were disposed of, which would otherwise 
| never have been sold. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I have seldom given a vote, | 
the result of which gratified me more than the vote 
which I gave on that occasion. I then presided in | 
that chair which you now occupy, and gave the || 
casting vote. I take to myself, therefore, some | 
share in the credit of that magnificent improvement. 
Indeed, I do not think that there ia a principle more 
perfectly clear from doubt than this oneis. It does 
not belong to the category of internal improvements 
atall. It is nota power claimed by the Govern- 
ment as a government. It belongs to the Govern- 
| mentasa landed proprietor. And, I will add, that 
| it is not only a right, but a duty, and an important 
| duty. Now, what has been considered an equita- | 
| ble arrangement between the Government and the | 
State which may undertake an improvement pass- 
ing through the public lands? Long since, it was | 
agreed that the grant of alternate sections was a | 
ator from Missouri talks about the advantage of || fair contribution on the part of the United States, |, 
getting it out of our possession. Can he suppose || considered as a proprietor, and from which the || 
that, by parting with it to State corporations, its || United States would be a very great gainer. It | 
settlement is accelerated? No, sir. It can only |. pepeers to me to bean equitable arrangement; and | 
be settled as the wants of the people—the cultiva- || I doubt whether, in any case, either of a canal or Hl 
tors of the soil—require it. And I think the best || a railroad passing through the public lands, the 
disposition that could be made of it, is to retain it || United States willnotbea gainer. To that extent I 
in possession of this Government until itis wanted | am prepared to go, be the road long or short; if it be 
for actual settlement. It is taken up fast; and the | long, you gain the more; if itbe short, you gain the 
faster the better for the resources of the country. '' less: and you cuntribute in proportion to your gain. |) 
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my opinion that the wisest and best thing we can 
do with it, is to hold on to it as a permanent source 
of revenue. I see no hardship in this. The Sen- || 
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But while I approve of this principle, it seems 
to me, upon a hasty examination of the bill, that 
it goes beyond the principle, and to that extent I 
cannot approve of it; for I put my views in this, 
and in all similar cases, upon principle, and not upon 
the ground of internal improvement at all, nor the 
ea of the Government to engage in such works, 

observe that the bill provides that the State may 
locate the lands elsewhere, in cases where lands 
adjacent to the line of the proposed road have been 
heretofore sold or otherwise disposed of. Now, 
itappears to me, that that isgoing beyond the power 
of aproprietor. I think that the principle had bet- 
ter be adhered to strictly. Ido not think six miles 
too great a breadth; but it appears to me to be am- 
ple—to be a very fair contribution on the part of 
the United States. There is also anothe: difficulty, 
which may be removed. “I see that a period of 
fifteen years is allowed for the completion of the 
road. This is a very long period; but I do not 
object so much to it, as to the absence of any re- 
striction which will prohibit the State of Tlinois 
from selling it out in the meantime. It is true, 
the bill provides that if the road be not finished in 


| fifteen years, the State shall refund the amount. 
| Now, Fobjectto the reéstablishment of the relation 


of debtor and creditor between the General Gov- 
ernment and the State; therefore, there ought to be 
a provision, that the sales should be proportioned— 
I do not say exactly proportioned—to the progress 
of the work. That can be easily managed. If the 
Senator who has charge of the bill will, npon due 
reflection, accord to these suggestions, | shall most 
cheerfully vate for the bill; otherwise, I shall find 


| great difficulty in doing so, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the honorable Senator 
will allow the bill to pass as it stands. We do not 


|| propose to sell the lands till the work be completed, 
| when, of course, their value will be greatly en- 
/ hanced, We design to adopt the same plan which 
| was followed in the construction of the canal. 


Mr. CALHOUN. Of course, I do not wish to 
embarrass the bill. Let me suggest to the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois, that, if confidence be 


| created in the successful completion of the work 
| within a reasonable time, the attention of capital- 


ists will be invited, and money may be borrowed 
on the lands. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I would remind the honora- 
ble Senator that the work undertaken by Alabama 
failed in consequence of its being left to capitalists. 

Mr. BREESE. I! will not state that the provis- 


ions contained in this bill are precisely the same 


as those of the bill making an appropriation for 
the Illinois canal. The only security we have that 


| the work will be done, is by keeping the lands in 


our possession until it is completed. 

r. BAGBY. Before the exception was taken 
by the Senator from South Carolina, | had brought 
it to the notice of the Senator form Connecticut, 
But my objections lie deeper. I understand the 
Senators from Illinois and Michigan to put this 
measure, which is clearly one of internal improve- 
ment, upon the ground of the proprietorship of the 
public domain being in the United States. Let us 
see how far this doctrine will carry us. If it is 
good for anything, it is good foreverything. Dol 
understand the Senator from Michigan correctly? 

Mr. CASS. I will answer the Senator. The 
General Government has no power to make any 
railroad or canal through any State; but the dispo- 
sal of a portion of the public domain to raise the 
value of the rest, is clearly within the power of this 
Government. 

After a few further remarks by Mr. BAGBY, 


| Mr. CASS, Mr. CALHOUN, and Mr. FOOTE, 


the bill was, by unanimous consent, read a third 
time, and passed. ' 





i QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. W. VENABLE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Iw tHe House or Representatives, 
April 20, 1848, 
Mr. Paurrer, of Massachusetts, introduced the 
following Resolution : : 


Whereas common report has represented to members of 
this House that a lawless mob has assembled within the 
District of Columbia on each of the two nights last past, and 
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has committed acts of violence, setting at defiance the laws 
and constituted authorities of the United States, and men- 
acing individuals of this body and other persons residing in 
this city: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a select committee of five members be ap- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONG 








pointed to inguire into the facts above referred to, and to | 


report the facts, with their opinion whether any legislation 


is necessary or expedient in the premises; and that they | 


further have leave to sit during the sessions of the House. 


To which Mr. Venaste offered the following 
amendment: 


Strike out the word “ five,’ in the resolution, and insert | 


“nine ;”? and insert afterthe word “ appointed,” the words 


* by ballot ;” also, insert after the words “ referred to,” the 
following, viz: “and that said committee be instructed to 
‘inquire into, and report to this House, whether any meim- 
‘ber or members of this House were instrumental in pro- 
‘curing the slaves who were recently decoyed from their 
‘owners in this District, to leave their owners ; and whether 
‘the said members of this House have not been guilty of 


‘felony in attempting, or aiding in an attempt, to kidnap 
§ slaves.” 


Mr. VENABLE said: 


Mr. Speaker: Averse as I am to the introduc- | 
tion of subjects into this House which can only | 


create mischievous agitation, lam not only willing 
but anxious that the investigation sought for b 

the member from Massachusetts [Mr, Patrrey] 
should be made, Southern men and slaveholders 
have nothing to fear from the full development of 
the truth. We have no evil to apprehend to our- 
selves or to our institutions by the fullest informa- 
tion which can be placed before the country. Let 
the facis referred to in the resolution of inquiry 
be fuliy eviscerated, and it will be easily decided 


whether this question of privilege, or privileged | 
question, has been brought before the House for | 


the sincere and honest purpose of pooeenne the | 
perenne of members, and securing freedom of de- | 


vate; or for the gratification of malignant feelings 
towards a portion of the people of the United 
States. We have been formally told of the menaces 


of a mob, and the personal peril of members of | 


Congress, The authority of this House has been 


invoked, in order that the perpetrators of crime | 


may be made the subjects of sympathy, and pur- 
poses of agitation have been but ill concealed, 
when heralded by expressions of apprehension, 
that some member of Congress may perhaps suffer 
bodily harm. In order, sir, that the country may 
be informed as to the grounds of this apprehen- 
sion, it is proper that the facts as they exist should 
be plainly and correctly set forth. Those who 
have chosen us to represent them here, have a 
right to know how it is, and why it is, that the 
Legislature of tne nation is arrested in the trans- 
action of public business ; why we are convulsed 
by an agitating and exasperating debate; why 
certain elements of discord are always thrown into 
the regular course of legislation to mar the har- 


mony of our councils, and generate feelings of | 
estrangement and hostility between our fellow- |. 


citizens separated by geographical lines. I pro- 
ceed, sir, to make such a statement of the facts as 
I have been able to ascertain them from the most 
reliable sources, divested of all coloring, and free 
from all exaggeration. 

A few days since, a vessel arrived in this port 
from the State of New Jersey, bringing a cargo of 
firewood, to be disposed of in this market. When 
the wood was disposed of, the vessel lingered some 
days in the river, and, late at night, the crew, com- 


posed of northern abolitionists, by a preconcerted || ly selfish, a cold, calculating fiend, a moral Upas 


signal, collected and received on board seventy- 
seven slaves, chiefly the property of individuals in 
this District, and sailed for a northern destination 
They were pursued, captured, and brought back. 
The insulted people of the District—the outraged 
owners of the slaves—submitted quietly to the 
operation of the law, offering no violence to the 
malefactors, but meekly delivering them over to the 
tribunals of justice. The jail of the city is opened 
to receive the kidnappers and the slaves, and, on 
the same day, a member from Ohio [Mr. Gip- 
pinGs]} introduced a sympathizing inquiry whether 
liberty has not been assailed, the objects of the 
law perverted, and the dignity of this House so 
insulted as to render necessary a committee of in- 
vestigation. The same member goes to the jail to 
comfort, advise, and counsel—to aid by his legal 


|| ence of opinion. 
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| wrong in such terms of reprobation as such con- 
tinued provocation is calculated to produce. More 
than this: a journal has for some time been estab- 
lished in this city, the avowed object of which is, 
to advocate the cause of the abolitionists, and weak- 
en the tenure by which the property of the citizens 
of this District is held. Seditious and dangerous 
|| doctrines from time to time emanate from that press, 
‘and the people, insulted, robbed, and aggrieved, 
assemble and demand an abatement of the nuisance. 
Forthwith, the member from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Pa.rrey]| throws before the House, as a privileged 
question, the resolutions now engaging our atten- 
tion. 
a privileged question, nor a question of privilege— 


tate and exasperate,—I desire that the committee 
be raised; that all the facts go before the country; 
that nothing be kept back, but that every man in 
this broad land may be informed that the restraints 
of the Constitution are of no avail, the obligation 
of an oath to preserve them has dwindled to an 
empty name; that agitation and insult have taken 
the place of petition; and that the right of property 
of a large portion of our citizens is denounced, slave- 
owners no longer regarded as possessing rights, 
| their lives placed beyond the protection of the law, 


and this House of Representatives made the arena | 


on which such unholy and fiendish demonstrations 
are to be made. I desire fully to apprize at least 
my own constituents, and the citizens of the State 
a portion of whose yeomanry I represent, of the 
position we oceupy and the dangers which threaten 


us. Nothing but a high sense of duty could over- || 
come my reluctance to engage in this discussion so 
| unseasonably thrust upon us—a reluctance refer- 


able to a desire ardently cherished to avoid what- 


| our deliberations. é 
House, I hoped that nothing more exciting than 


great people would engage our attention. 
| saw the elements, not of discord, but simple dis- 
agreement about questions both of principles and 
of policy, but such as were subjects of fair differ- 
I supposed that we might meet 
| quietly on the same platform, as citizens of a coun- 
try which we all dearly loved, and protected by the 





|| fiction, rebuked my confidence, and hope yielded | 


acquirements—the perpetrators of this crime. This | 


course of conduct, connected with the declarations 
of that member on this floor, became the subject 


egis of the Constitution which we all venerated. 
With these hopes I came here; but a few days’ ex- 
perience has blighted them. I clung fora while to 
| the fond delusion; but truth, stranger even than 


to despair. Whilst the Representatives of the 
southern constituency manifested the most patient 
forbearance, the spirit of fanaticism walked abroad 
| with the recklessness which would convey a lighted 
torch into a magazine of powder;—members on 
this floor were willing to right wrongs, either real 
or imaginary, without even thinking of the wrong 
| that they would inflict;—that spirit of fanaticism 
which never stopped short of heaven or hell, which 
| condemned the wisest, the holiest, the best, who 
did not adoptthe extreme of theirviews,and which 
canonized and enshrined the vilest hypocrite and 
\the most corrupt pretender who sailed upon the 
current which they had created;—a spirit which 
recognizes no middle ground, and which, when 
_ once fastened on a man’s heart, made him supreme- 


| tree, within whose deadly atmosphere everything 
_lovely perished, and to sustain whose growth a 
_ desert is created all around;—a spirit which affili- 
| ated with crime, indifferent to any turpitude when 
| the end which it sought to obtain could be served. 
I saw a purpose conceived, with cold calculation, to 
| poison every source of kind feeling, and to engen- 
| der those reckless impulses which would trample 
| on all that is sacred and holy. When called upon 
| to express the sympathy of the American Con- 
‘gress in the effort of a great transatlantic nation 
| to establish republican institutions, and secure the 
enjoyment of liberty on rational principles, when 
| most hearts were filled with high hopes and cor- 
| dial approbation, in the midst of the anthems of a 
congratulation poured forth by a whole country, 
the same discordant note was heard to distract the 
rich melody of a nation’s jubilee. A spirit was 
abroad—cold, dark, and destructive—to which the 
| hiss of the serpent was more musical and the clamors 


of conversation and the cause of ee with | of discord more acceptable. This firebrand was 
eur sense of |, then thrown into the House, and one more obla- 


the public, who gave expression to 
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Sir, although I believe that this is neither | 





ever might impair our harmony or give asperity to | 
When I took my seat in this | 


the issues which divide the political parties of this | 
I then | 
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tion was made to the Moloch of abolitionism, one 
| more blow struck at the integrity of this Union, 

| The South has been persecuted, taunted, har. 
_ assed, held up to the odium of the world, contin. 
| ually held up, until my constituents and the whole 
constituency of my State appeal to their represent. 
atives to disabuse and defend them. They ask, is 
there none, from all who should speak their senti- 
ments, who will vindicate their rights? Shall our 
institutions be continually dragged before the pub- 
| lic, to be subjected to the taunt and scorn of the 
fanatic and hypocrite? Are our dearest rights to 
be abandoned by those who represent us? Is there 
no man from the South who will stand up and say 


| to them what ought to be said? Yes, sir; in my 
although I am satisfied that the purpose is to agi- | 


humble way, I will vindicate the rights and main- 
tain the cause of those who sent me-here. I will 
never fail to rebuke fanaticism and denounce hypoc- 
risy in that man, and those who act with him, who 
incites the slave to insurrection; who declares, 
that should a master endeavor to recover his fugi. 
tive slave, and be slain in the-effort, he would call 
that slave a hero, and there was no law in Ohio to 
punish that slave for the act. Sir, I am gratified 
| to inform the House that the gentleman has libel- 
ed his own statute-book. 1 have examined it, to 
find if there was any such barbarous code in ex- 
istence, and am happy to declare that no sister 
State has so far disgraced herself by unhallowed 
legislation. The gentleman is by profession a law- 
yer, and one skilled in the horn-book of the law 
must know that he who slays another in the per- 
formance of a lawful act is guilty of murder. He 
must have known that the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Prigg against the State of Pennsylvania, 
expressly decided, that the owner of the fugitive 
has the right to arrest his slave ina free State, pro- 
vided it is done without a breach of the peace; that 
the provision in the Federal Constitution in rela- 
tion to this subject executed itself. 

Sir, when | hear such declarations made upon 
this floor; when the member from Ohio [Mr. Gip- 
pin6s] tells the slave who is seduced by Abolition- 
ists to run away from his master, that to shed his 
master’s blood makes ‘him a hero, and fixes on him 
no crime; when the member from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Patrrey] boasted that there were more than 
a thousand fugitive slaves in New Bedford, who 
had paid for themselves with their heels; when, 
immediately after such demonstrations on this floor, 
and in the face of these declarations, a ship from a 
northern State came to this port, kidnapped and 
took. off a cargo of slaves, to take them to New 
Bedford, or some New England port, that they 
might also pay for themselves with their heels,— 
it is time to meet this matter as becomes a Repre- 
sentative of the South. I love this Union. It cost 
much of the toil and blood of those who were dear 
to me. I would not lightly throw away that for 
which they nerved their arms and bared their 
bosoms. But dearasit is—solemn asis the thought 
that it may be severed, I hail dissolution with 
contentment, yea, even with satisfaction, if the 
bonds of union are to be maintained only to ex- 
pose us to the taunts of fanatics and hypocrites; 
if our wives-and little ones are to be exposed to 
continual hazard by the intermeddling of men whose 
hearts are blackened by every malignant passion, 
and whose feelings and impulses ‘are all directed 
by savage unconcern as to the rights of others. 
These are the feelings of my heart, the opinions 
which I have well considered. I have weighed 
my expressions, and wish them to be taken in their 
strongest sense. The South asks no favors; and 
if any supposed that because they had said nothing 
until driven to it by these heartless machinations 
and outrages, they were afraid to assert their rights, 
they were under a total misapprehension. 

I feel, and will here take occasion to acknowl- 
edge, my most profound obligations to northern 
and western Democrats who have stood by us in 
defence of our rights secured by the Constitution. 
On a test question recently taken, thirty-five of 
them had been found where truth and justice 
required them to be found. We know how to 
Pe pana. such integrity and appreciate such 
fairness. It will be remembered with respect as a 
valued evidence that good feelings and patriotism 
still survive the reckless temper to override the 

Constitution. We are not ignorant of the ele- 
| ments which are at work to give them trouble and 
defeat them before the aug: I know that abo- 
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liion has two phases in the non-slavery States. people of the city have risen to defend their rights. 


There is a class of men who are really fanatics, | learn that a member of Congress went yesterday 
usually in the humbler walks of life, such as do || to the jail to give counsel to the felons who were 
the bidding of those who, whilst better informed, || caught flagrante delicto; that he volunteered his 
have not the honesty of their dupes, mere hypo- 
crites in heart, and dishonest in their purposes, 
bent on personal aggrandizement, and cunning |; 
enough to perceive the capital that can be made || had plundered the owners in the District of their 
by a suitable arrangement of the power in their || slaves, and were caught with the negroes in their 
hands. The humble fanatic is employed to fre- || possession. 


throwing the weight of his character, his station, his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


quent schools and factories to obtain signatures || | Mr. GIDDINGS asked to be permitted to ex- 


to petitions for the abolition of slavery, and the || plain, and (the floor being yielded) said, if the gen- 
agitation of the country, that the hypocrites may || teman alluded to him, he would say unhesitatingly 
ride into political power upon the storm which has || —it Was due to the gentleman from North Carolina 
been aroused. I loathe the fanatic for his reckless- || that he should say to him, and the House, and the 
ness in mischief, while | must, in some degree, || country, most distinctly, that he did visit the pris- 
respect his honesty of purpose, founded upon con- |! on yesterday. He did so in the character of a 
viction, erroneous it is true, but still the convic- || man, as well as a member of this House. He said 
tions of his understanding. But, sir, I know of 
no terms which can express the utter detestation 
that all good men must feel for the heartless hypo- 
crite who avails himself of influence thus obtained 
for the purpose of unprincipled agitation. The 
task is difficult for such an one, but there has, in all 
ages, been found those who undertake to perform 
it. 

** What! serve two masters! here’sa lad would try it— 
Would e’en serve God, and give the devil his due; 
Saith grace before he doth a deed of villany, 

And returneth thanks devoutly when ’tis done.” 

I have no whining apologies to make for slavery 
as it exists in the slaveholding States, neither do I 
hold it to be a moral, social, or political evil. 
Wherever the relation of dependence exists, the 
form designated as slavery here, is the most unex- 
ceptionable. It secures the comfort, ease, and pro- || was it mere benevolence, to defend men who could 
tection of the domestic laborer, whilst the highest || not defend themselves? 
considerations are operative to render the master || 
kind, just, and humane. But, sir, on this subject 
the citizens of the New England States are the last 
who have aright to read lectares to the South. 
The slave trade proper, by which the African was 
torn from his native land, and brought to this con- 
tinent for sale, was the peculiar employment of the 
descendants of the Plymouth pilgrims, and the.col- 
onists of the Providence Plantations. Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island can tell how much wealth 



















to say to those men who were incarcerated under 


he did it for the purpose of protecting their legal 
rights, so that upon their trial they might have the 
laws of the land dealt out to them as they were to 
| other people; that he was persuaded no illegal vio- 
| lence would be used. For that purpose, and from 
his own promptings of humanity, he had visited 


tlemen say what they pleased. 


reward these men, and approve their course? or 


gone there to say to those men that no mob violence 
should take their lives; that his influence, and the 
aid of counsel, and the law, should save them from 
a barbarous mob. He had gone there from the 
prorepings of humanity; he had never seen or 
eard of them, or known anything of them before. 

Mr. HASKELL (the floor being yielded) de- 

sired to ask the gentleman from Ohio two questions, 


services, had gone to the jail for the purpose of | 


influence, and his talents, in defence of men who | 


| this charge that they should have counsel provided | 
for them. The keeper of the prison heard every | 
word he uttered. That he had brought with hima | 
gentleman who would serve as their counsel; that | 


Mr. GAYLE. Was the gentleman’s object to | 


| indignation, that 
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before the universal world, and before God himself, 


the right to free themselves by any means God has 
put into their power. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman has answered 
that question: I am satisfied. 

Mr. VENABLE. I would gladly indulge my 


friends in their inquiries, but my time is rapidly 


| passing off. To the member from Ohio [Mr. Gip- 
|, pines] I would say, that it is just as I papoose 


a labor of Jove—one in which all the feelings and 
sympathies of his heart were united. The gen- 


| tleman had peculiar kindness for malefactors of 
| this sort—his heart yearned over the kidnappers. 
| The poor burglar, or other felon, did not draw him 
to the jail, to condole with and counsel him; but 
|, the fountains of his heart’s deep feeling gushed out 


towards those who had outraged the laws and 


| trampled upon the rights of his fellow-citizens. 
to the keeper of the prison, who, so far as he knew, | 


behaved entirely gentlemanly, that he came there | 


But these fellow-citizens were slaveholders, and 
no way which they could suffer could come within 


'the current of the gentleman’s sympathies. It 


was not necessary for him to go to the jail to as- 
sure the kidnappers that they should be protected 
from the mob. They were in no danger, and the 
gentleman must have known it. I can asspre the 


\! gentleman from Ohio that Ido not desire to attack 
| him, or to give him any more consequence by the 
| appearance of persecution on the part of southern 


gentlemen. It must be a very strong inducement, 


| a most flagrant ontrage on the rights of those 


: | whom I have the honor to represent, that would, 
| them togive them this information. Now, let gen- | 


in my view, justify me in having any agency in 
calling forth such mischievous and, | must say, 
seditious expressions as have been often made by 


_him on this floor. He has to-day justified murder 
| and insurrection—the horrors of a servile war—and 


| advanced the astounding declaration, that if a man 
Mr. GIDDINGS was glad the gentleman from | 


Alabama had put to him that question. He had | 


is willing to bear the penalty of the law against 
kidnapping slaves, there is no moral offence con- 
nected with the act. It is to rebuke such a spirit, 
and to say to him, that such a course ought to 
make any man apprehensive of the effect of public 

| rise;—to defend the people of 
this District and this city from the charge of en- 
couraging lawless mob iene to the invasion of 


| private rights, and the resistance of constituted au- 


thority, and to show the groundles pretence that a 





has been acquired by them in this traffic. The || 
slave deck and the slave shackles, the horrors of 
the middle passage, and the agonizing cry rising 
from the captive suffocating in crowded confine- 
ment, are unknown to the navigators of southern 
ports. The slave trade was carried on—the North 
accumulated profits. Prospective emancipation 
Jaws were enacted, and the larger portion of the 
non-slaveholding States sold their negroes to the 
South. The money.was pocketed—wealth acquir- 
ed—capital concentrated; and’ now we hear from 
them grave lectures on our guilt, loud anthems to 
liberty and equality. Sir, we have no confidence 
in vicarious repentance; we ask no such favor of 
those who obtrude their services upon us. Let 
them repent of the crimes of the slave-ship, and the 
kidnapper; and when that is done, if we wish their 
aid, it will be sought. There is no humanity in all 
thisery. Itis alla struggle for power, political 
power—a restless effort to get rid of the principle 
of representation fixed by the Constitution, as the 
basis upon which slaveholders and non-slavehold- 
ers meet on this floor—to prostrate the securities 
which the framers of the Constitution have given 
the one portion of the Union against the aggressive 
invasions of the other. For power and for profit 
this agitating struggle is maintained, and I fear 
will be continued, until disastrous results shall 
ensue. For freight, and tonnage, and profit in the 
sales, our northern fellow-citizens brought the Af- 
rican from his home and sold him to the present 
owner. For freight and. tonnage, they would de- 
sire to return them to Africa; and for the same 
motive, would recapture and restore them to their 
present situation. Itis nothing new that the sacred 
names of liberty and humanity should be invoked 
to conceal motives which shun exposure to the 
light. Those who have received a consideration 
for our property are enlisted in a crusade against 
that property; and now that more than seventy 
slaves had been recently decoyed and seduced from 
the possession of their owners in this District— 
now, whilst the vessel was lying at the wharf which 
conveyed the slaves from their masters, gentlemen 
come hers and with long faces complain that the 


and that the gentleman would give him, as far as | breach of privilege has taken place, or that the 
he should find it convenient, a catagorical answer: | member from Ohio has any reason to apprehend 
The first was, whether he justified those slaves || violence, except from his own ungoverned and 
who had lately made an attempt to escape from | unguarded temper, which induces him to obtrude 
their owners, in the District of Columbia, in that | offensive remarks upon a community smarting 
attempt? under the sense of deep, flagrant injustice. 

Mr. GIDDINGS continued. He was stating | Mr. Speaker, it is quite common ‘for gentlemen 
his views on the rights of humanity, and he said to | to chide those of us who come from the slave- 
the gentleman from Tennessee that he held pre- || holding States with peculiar sensitiveness.on this 
cisely with the fathers of 1776, to whom he had || subject. We are gravely told that the excitement 
alluded. He held to the principles for which the | celanietion is produced and kept up by the notice 

entleman’s fathers and his contended at Bunker || which we bestow on the few agitators in this House; 

ill and Yorktown; he held to the principle on || to pass it by, treat it with indifference, and it will 
which this Government was based for its support— | die out of itself. Sir, 1 am not to learn that there are 
that man was free and equal, and that he who at- | no calamities which we bear with so much com- 
tempted to interfere between his God and himself— || posure as those of others—no losses which inflict 
to interfere with his God-given rights—did it at his || so little pain as those of our neighbors. Men best 
peril. He held that he who stepped between him || understand their own difficulties; and if I am to be 
and his God, and attempted either to rob him of |) liberal out of your means, there will be some dif- 
his life or liberty, did it at his peril; and so far as |, ficulty in measuring the extent of my generosity. 

od and nature had bestowed on him the power, || The ruthless spirit, the offensive manner in which 
he should not do it. He held that every human || this subject is obtruded into ey Pong of im- 
being that came into the world, and breathed |; portance which comes before this House, betrays 
the air God had created, came into it with this || the presence of a deepand fixed design for the de- 
right; and he who attempted to interfere with it, || struction of our rights. Who could bear with 
did so at his peril. He held that there never was || patience the presence of a man, at all his meals, 
a more just and righteous retribution than was in- || who mingled nauseating drugs with all his food 
flicted upon the Africans in 1804, when Decatur || anddrink? Who could bear with the pertinacious 
and Somers went there, and when these men who || brutality of one who would come in the presence 
enslaved their fellow-men were made themselves || of his family daily, and by vulgar indecencies 
to bite the dust. There never was a more glorious | shock and insult them? The philosophy which 
cause to fight for, nor would he ask for a more glo- } could induce forbearance under such circumstances 
rious death than to die in just such a cause. He ! would indicate a meanness and pusillanimity which 
held that it was right, and he held that any man, || would deserve, aa well as secure, contempt. When 
when he enslaved his fellow mau; when the hand |, men put themselves without the pale of all the pro- 
of power was brought to bear on his God-given || prieties, those on whose feelings and interests they 
rights—his ** inalienable rights’ (to use the words | make an assault are not to be censured if they are 
of our fathers)—had the right to defend that lib- || indignant under the infliction. _I think, sir, that it 
erty, and (to come down to the gentleman’s specific || is peculiarly fortunate for the slaveholding com- 
aneeiondr- | munity, that the gentlemen who have chosen to 

Mr. HASKELL. I am very glad to heag you | make this abolition movement should have selected 
reach it, | a case of direct slave-stealing as the one to i!lus- 

Mr. GIDDINGS, continuing his sentence. Isay || trate their sympathy. It leaves no doubt that 
that the slaves of this District, when they felt the || their yy * to bring about the destruction of the 
hand of oppression bearing on them, possessed, || tenure of that property is inexorable; or, surely, 
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their self-respect would have taught them that an | 
honest public can have no sympathy with thieves. 
Such is the unhappy influence of that monomania 
which has seized them. So dangerous is error in 
its results, moral obliquity loses its deformities; | 
vice becomes not only tolerable, but desirable, and 
crime the title to distinction. In vain are we told 
that gentlemen have no purpose to intermeddle | 
with slavery in the States; in vain do we hear ex- 
pressions of reverence for the guarantees of the 
Constituuon; when the Congress of the United 
States is called upon to denounce the people of 
Washington as disorderly and riotous ®ecause 
they do not, with the meekness which gentlemen 
desire, submit to plunder and outrage. It cannot 
be required that they should use honeyed words 
towards those who excite sedition, or mild phrases 
in speaking of the motives of those who teach that 
insurrection is no crime, absconding from the mas- 
ter 18 praiseworthy in the slave, and homicide is 
heroism if committed by the slave on the person of 
a master attempting lawfully to reduce him to pos- 
session. No,sir, wehave fallen onevil mes indeed, 
when our Journals record such sentimenuts—when 
members of this House inculcate such opinions. 
I venture to assert, that in no part of the civilized 
world would such an outrage have been borne 
more meek!y; and there is no community who 
have won for themselves more deservedly the repu- 
tation of friends of law and order than the ciuzens 
of Washington. It is due to them to say thns 
much—more could scarcely have been said, and 
less would be gross injustice, if not an absolute 
untruth, 

it is not unusual for us to hear of the restless- 
ness of southern politicians under constitutional 
restraints. We are often edified by lectures on | 
the value of the Union, and none have spoken 
more powerfully on that subject than the politicians 
of New England, and Massachusetts in particular. 
Whilst [ concur with all who place a high value 
on the union of these States—whilst all feel assured 
that the limit to our greatness Is scarcely Conceiv- 
able, if, under the spirit of just and liberal compro- 
mise, this great people shall continue united, and 
work out in the face of the world the great problem 
of self-zovernment—lI feel gratified vo declare, in 
behalf of the modest, unassuming, but noble State 
that | represent in part, that disunion has found no 
favor there. Her patriotism has always led her to 
the conclusion, wise as well as safe, that the evils 
that we know, are to be preferred to those we cannot 
estimate, because we cannot know them. Her his- 
tory contains no record of a rebellion such as Shay’s. 
No statesman of hers, when the thought of disunion | 
was treason, even though unuttered, advocated that 
shocking measure in this House, on the admission 
of Louisiana into the Union, in 1809, It was re- 
served for Josiah Quincy to declare: ¢ If this bill 
* passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it 1s virtu- 
‘ally a dissolution of the Union; that it will free the 
* States from their moral obligation; and that then, | 
‘as it will be the right of all, so it wall be the duty 
‘of some definitly to prepare for a separation, 
* amicably if they can, violently if they must.””— In 
the struggles of the war of 1812, the whole South, 
with unbroken front, stood up to the calls of patri- 
otism and duty, suffering, as planting States must 
suffer, from the total stagnation in commerce, but 
willing to suffer in the country’s cause. It was | 
Jeft to Massachusetts and the New England States, 
who formed the Hartford Convention, to paralyze 
the arm of our country in the darkest hour of the 
war, to seck to make a separate peace with our 
enemy, and to perfect a dissolution of the union of | 
these States. 


veracity, on this subject, | presume gentlemen will | 
not question. Sir, | have no purpose to throw a | 
nettle on the grave of Mr. Adams. Of him I | 
speak asa statesman alone, whose public acts form | 
a large portion of our history. Of the dead, nothing | 
should be said but the truth, and men’s recorded |) 
acts are those which give weight and influence to | 
their names. Of his views as to the rights and |, 
wroperty in the South we are not left in the dark. | 
Then Mr. Dillet, of Alabama, referring to a speech | 
made by Mr. Adams, at Pittsburg, asked whether | 
he would see the emancipation of our slaves at the 
expense of the blood of millions, he replied, ** Let 
it come.’? The South heard it, and will remember 
it; and should the horrors of a servile war cluster 


. } 
| of Congress, some of whom are now on this floor, || 


For this, | have the authority of | 
the late John Quincy Adams, a witness whose | 


around our dwellings, we shall hear that voice, | 
in its deep sepulchral tones, saying, ‘* Let it come.” || 
rT . | 
The same statesman, together with other members || 


yublished a manifesto in 1843, in which the fol- || 
owing declaration relating to the annexation of 

Texas is used: **In our opinion it will not only 

‘inevitably result in a dissolution of the Union, | 
‘but fully justify it; and we not only assert that | 
‘the people of the free States ought not to submit | 
‘to it, but we say with confidence that they would 
‘not submit to it.’? Need I call your attention, | 
sir, to the resolutions of the Legislature of Massa- | 
chusetts breathing the same determination, and | 
announcing similar doctrines, which are to be found | 
on your Journals on the same subject? Or does the | 
history of legislation in our broad Union presenta || 
parallel case to the one which occurred during the 
present session of the Legislature, where a commit- || 
tee wasgravely employed in considering petitions to | 
dissolve the Union? North Caroiina has no such 

incidents in her history—no such recorded dicta | 
sustained by the names or authority of her states- 

men. Mild, quiet, dignified, but unpretending, 

she has at all times been willing to find in the bal- 

lot-box, and a sense of justice in her sister States, 

the remedy for irregularities of legislation, or evils 

of administration. 
lectures on the value of the Union from such a 
source; and in her name I enter my solemn pro- 
test against that presumptuous course which is | 
founded on the expectation that North Carolina, 





or any other slaveholding State, will submit to the 
deliberate violation of her constitutional rights by 





States. We say, take care of your paupers, feed | 
your hungry, and in the best way possible provide | 
for the evils incident to your climate and soil, and 
eave to us only what the Constitution has given us, 
and we ask no more. 

1 warn gentlemen to consider well the course they 
determine to pursue. This question of slavery 
must absorb all others if pushed any further. I 
here solemnly declare that we shall cease to regard 
the Union as desirable, if it is only to minister to 
our degradation. We shall consider it a duty to 
sever it when treason is taught in the Congress of 
the United States—when all our social relations 
and domestic ties, the sacred charities of life, the 
safety of our homes, as well as the titles to our 
property, are all to be disregarded—the free-boot- | 
ers who plunder us to be canonized and the domes- 
tic institutions of our States placed beyond the 
protection of the Constitution. We call Heaven to 
witness ‘* that we shall consider the Union a nuisance 
that ought to be abated.’’ We wish not the infamous | 
immortality desired in former times by one who 
burnt a splendid edifice that he might be talked of 
by posterity. We would not put forth our hands 
to overthrow in ruins the temple which our fathers 
erected. But we say to abolitionists, fanatics, and 
hypocrites—to all cold calculators of the value of 
the Union, we do not mean to be caught in the 
crush. We will take care to secure a safe and 
suitable distance. Weshall be on thealert, although 

”” | 
the ** war-path’’ may already be troubled by those | 
who annoy us; and when the calamity comes, 
which Heaven forbid, the hour of reflection will 
come to those who promoted it, and a time for re- 
morse, if not for repentance, sufficiently protracted. 
It does seem, indeed, a heartless enterprise, that 
now, whilst the spirit of liberty is upheaving thrones 
and dominions, and in the birth-hour of nations, 
when a wise and forbearing policy must make our 
country the receptacle of the wealth as well as the 
commerce of the world, that a blind fanaticism, a 
gloomy, canting hypocrisy, a cold, calculating, 
selfish policy should, like some foul reptile, breathe 
its poison into our atmosphere, and involve our 
whole country in one moral and political ruin. The 
slaveholding States appeal with confidence to the | 
sober, patriotic, manly citizens of the free States, 
and ask for their constitutional rights, and those 
alone. _We expect them to stand by the great 
charter. ‘They have done so in times past, and 
we expect the same in future. 

It is in vain that gentlemen delude members with 
the notion, that it was never intended by the 
founders of our Government and the framers of 
our Constitution toextend the area of our territory, 
or increase the number of slaves. The right to 





| 
! 








‘import them was a constitutional provision ex- | 


| 








nd 


tending to 1808; the impost fixed at ten dollars: 
and this article, and this alone, placed beyond the 
reach of amendment by two-thirds of the States 
Georgia then included Alabama and Mississippi, 
and North Carolina, Tennessee. It was a com. 
promise of the Constitution, to secure the Union: 
disturb it now, and you will certainly destroy it, { 
call upon gentlemen to forbear. Our patience js 
wellnigh exhausted. Our forbearance cannot con- 
tinue. Outrage, insult, and injury will do this 
work. Estrangement must follow. Discord and 
disunion, with all their attendants, will fix, in the 
history of the world, the preéminent infamy of 
those whose folly or wickedness achieved the en- 
terprise. 

Ve have grave causes of anxious distrust. In 
utter disregard of the provisions of the Constitu- 


| tion protecting the owners of slaves in their title, 


as well as their possession, we find our sister 
States preventing, by statutory enactments, the 
recovery of fugitives. The State of New York 
has recently enacted alaw which renders it highly 

enal, in any of its officers, civil, judicial, or min- 
isterial, to aid the owner in their recovery. The 


| statute affords the inducement to the slave to ab- 


scond, and then, in open violation of the Consti- 


’ | tution of the United States, gives him aid and 
In her name I protest against || 


protection, There is no cabalistic meaning in 
the terms, the union of the States. It is valuable— 
itis highly appreciated—because regarded as the 
basis of tranquillity, repose, safety. But if, instead 
of tranquillity it brings agitation, disquietude instead 
of repose, and dread and danger in the stead of 


| safety, our common instincts teach us that it has 
those States who assume par excellence to be free | 
1} 


| able. 


ceased to be a blessing, that it is no longer desir- 


The slaveholding States, sir, will bear no further 
aggression. They cannot divide on this subject. 

hen the faith which created this bond is lost in 
distrust—when the dirge note sounds over the 
grave of this glorious Union—the world will wit- 
ness, and history record, the unprincipled and dis- 
graceful agencies which brought on the consum- 
mation. ‘ Already there is a want of confidence 
between the different sections of our country. 
Feelings akin to hostility already move upon the 
public mind. Words, at which men would have 
trembled buta few years since, are uttered without 
hesitation. And results, of which the heart of the 
patriot was scarcely permitted to conceive, are 
subjects of grave discussion and prudential calcu- 
lation. 

If gentlemen are resolved to sever the tie, let it 
not be in anger. If our institations are so repug- 
nant, our interests so conflicting, as to render the 
social compact a calamity, let it, I pray, then, be 
peaceably adjusted, before further exasperation 
shall fix hosulity; and that which may be a plain 
and peaceful process, be rendered a dark, a deadly, 
bloody struggle. I assure you, sir, when that day 
shall come, (which Heaven forbid,) we will take 
with us our wise, our admirable Constitution, sat- 
isfied with its guarantees, and safe under its pro- 
tection—a Constitution, the highest effort of hu- 
man wisdom and transcendent patriotism, under 
the protection of which our mighty nation might 
for ages of glorious prosperity be the adoration of 
the world. A disregard of its solemn provisions 
now threatens the overthrow of the high hopes of 
a world, turning their anxious eyes to us for in- 
struction in the science of government. 





PAYMENT FOR SLAVES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 13, 1848, 

On the Bill to pay the Executrix of Benjamia Hodges, de- 
ceased, for a Slave who left his master in Prince George’s 
County, in Maryland, in August, 1814, and was supposed 
to have escaped on board the British Fleet. 

Mr. GIDDINGS remarked, that the recommit- 
ment of the bill, in order to obtain a report of the 
facts involwed, as proposed by the gentleman from 
Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] would be equivalent 


to.a rejection of it. No, (said he,) we must take 

the case without proof, or we must reject it. There 

is not a scintilla of legal evidence in the case. 
‘dooised to explain, (Mr. Gmw- 
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pines yielding the floor,) and said he would refer } mission. The second article provided for the 
the committee to the affidavits on file: there were |) ascertaining of the average value of slaves. 
three of them. The third article reads as follows: 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. He said he would “When the average value of slaves shall have been as- 
assure the gentleman from Maryland that he had | cetained and fixed: ihe two comusioners stall consti 
carefully examined those affidavits. Not one of 


d kt Cies withi || submitted to them; and they shall notify the Secretary of 
the witnesses attempte lo spea oO any tact within || 


| State of the United States that they are ready to receive a 
his knowledge. They each referred to what they | eee eet the met, see oa poe preety, tor 
had heard other persons aay, who knew no more in, | which she citizen, of thy Cue Sate clan tematic 
relation to the matter than the witnesses themselves. | sion shall not take cognizance of, nor receive, and that his 
I repeat, (said he,) we have no proof toa single fact || Britannic Mujesty shail not be required to make payment for 
involved. If we legislate on the subject, we must || any claim for private propeity not contained in suid list.” 

do so in utter ignorance of all the circumstances | There is no pretence that the slave in question 
attending it. Yet I do not regard that as a matter || was named in said list. The report of the com- 
of much importance when compared with the || mittee admits that he was not. [Calls from vari- 
principles involved. Before I enter upon an ex- || ous paris of the Hall were made for the reading of 
amination of the case, however, I wish to say that || this article again. Mr. G. again read it, and pro- 
the charge which southern members have raised, || ceeded.] This, sir, was our distinct compact with 
that northern gentlemen have introduced the sub- 


Q Great Britain. We solemnly stipulated that no 
ject of slavery into this debate, was not unexpected || claims should be made on that Government, nor 
to me. It is in strict keeping with their usual prac- | 


g should she be required to make compensation for 
tice. Whatare the facts? A slaveholder introduces 


claims other than those contained on the list furnished | 
a bill appxopriating the money of the nation to pay || by our Secretary of Slate. ‘To-day we are called on 
for human flesh. My friend from New Hampshire || to appropriate this money to the payment of other 
objects to its passage, fur the reason that he is un- | claims. We are asked to violate this solemn treaty, 
willing to have the burdens of thatinstitution thrown _ to disregard the pledged faith of the nation, in order | 
upon the people of the free States, and straightway || to give this slaveholder the value of the body, of 
five southern members follow him in debate, each | the bones and muscles, the blood and sinews, of his 
charging him with introducing the exciting subject || fellow-man. 
of slavery into the discussion. Do gentlemensup- || But, sir, in order that no room for cavil should be 
ose they can thus mislead the public? Do they || left, the fifth article provided that ‘the decision of 
mane that we shall sit here, with silent tongues || ‘ the two commissioners, or a majority of the board, | 
and sealed lips, and suffer such bills as this to pass || * shall in all cases be conclusive as to number, value, 
this body? I assure them, most respectfully, that || ‘ or the ownership of slaves, or other property for which 
we shall oppose all attempts to involve our people || ‘ indemnity is to be made.”” They were not only to 
in the expense, the guilt, or disgrace of slavery. || confine themselves to the list furnished them by 
No northern man has ever, to my knowledge, in- |! our Secretary of State, but their decision upon the | 
troduced. that question here, except for the pur- || claims mentioned on said list was to be entirely 
pose of separating the people of the free States 


conclusive upon the parties, 
from its support. No, sir; if any southern man Under this treaty, the members of this board 
can point to an instance ¢n which members from || were appointed, met in this city, organized, took 
the North have brought the question of slavery into || the oath of office, and called on the Secretary of | 
this Hall, except to defend our people from the || State for the list mentioned. It was furnished; 
encroachments of that institution, let them now || but there was no claim for this slave upon it. They 
rise and sustain their charges with proof. (Mr.G. || proceeded to examine and adjudicate upon claims 
paused a moment, and then resumed.) Mr. Speak- || presented on said list. When they had completed 
er, where are those gentlemen who made these 


their labors, they found the amount of all claims 
charges? Why, sir, ‘*they now roar you gentiy || allowed on said list to be ‘* twelve hundred and four 


as sucking doves.”’ || thousand nine hundred and sixty dollars.”’ ‘This was | 
I now proceed to examine the case before us. I re- || the precise amount of claims allowed by the board, | 
serge the claim is entirely unsupported by proof. || who acted as the agents of Great Britain and of | 
ut the petitioner states that she is the widow || the United States. And on the 13th of November, | 
of Benjamin Hodges, late of Maryland; that he || 1826, at London, another convention was entered 
owned a slave who, in 1814, was taken away in Au- || into, by the first article of which it was provided 
gustof that year by the British army, on their return || that his Britannic Majesty should pay to this Gov- 
from this city to the Chesapeake bay. Now, sir, || ernment the sum just mentioned ‘* for the use of the 
this statement of the case gives the petitioner no || persons entitled to indemnification and compensation 
claim upon this Government, unless we have be- || by virtue of said decision.”’ Sir, to divert this money, | 
come holden by some act of ours. This seems || or any portion of it, to the payment of other claims, |. 
well understood by the petitioner, and by the com- || would be a violation of the trust reposed in this | 
mittee who reported the bill. “They therefore refer || Government, a breach of this solemn covenant, and | 
to our treaty of peace with Great Britain, sign- a total disregard of our pledged faith. If there be |) 
ed at Ghent on the 24th December, 1814. The || one cent more than to meet those claims, there has | 
} 

| 








first article of which provides, ‘*that each party || been a mistake or fraud on our part. In 1842, as 
‘ shall evacuate all territory, places, and posses- || chairman of the Committee on Claims, I held a cor- 
‘ sions, taken during the war,” * without destruc- || respondence with the department on this subject, 
‘tion, or carrying away any of the artillery or | and was then informed that about four thousand | 
‘ other public property originally captured in said || dollars of this fund had not then been paid out to 
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‘There are probably thirty, or perhaps forty thou- 
sand masters who will present claims on us for 
their locomotive property, each of which is as 
meritorious as the one under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very moment we are thus 
called on to legislate for the support of slavery in 
Maryland and in the other slave States, we are told 


_ that we have no power whatever over that instilu- 


tion; that it is so far beyond our control, that we 
must not even discuss Hs merits. Now, sir, bde- 
sire that southern gentlemen shall take some posi- 
tion, and that they shall remain in it at least during 
this se&8ion of Congress. If we have jurisdiction 
of slavery in the States, let southern men admit the 
fact, and let us at once abolish it from our Union, 
and wipe out the foul blot that has so long dis- 
graced our national character. If we have not ju- 
risdiction of it, why are we called on to legislate 
for its support? If it be a State institution, why 
is it constantly dragged into the discussions of this 


| Hall? Why are we called on to take jurisdiction 


of it?) Why are its burdens sought to be cast upon 
the people of the free States?) Why are we to par- 
ticipate in its crimes? A year or two since, we 
were not permitted to speak our views in regard 
to slavery, for the reason, as southern gentlemen 
then said, that we had no power over it; to-day, 
they ask us to legislate for its benefit. Yes, sir; ut 
is an established fact, and history will record it, 
that we are now legislating upon the rights of a 
master to his slave in Maryland: not at the in- 
stance of northern members —no; the bill was 
reported by a gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Ruert,] and we northern men sit here with 
all becoming gravity and ’olemnly enter into an 
investigation of this man’s right to the body of his 
fellow-man in that State. 1 repeat, sir, we have 


| jurisdiction of this subject, or we have not. Iam 
_ willing to leave the selection of either horn of thia 


dilemma to southern men. They may take their 


| choice; but let them choose one or the other. Let 


us know where to find them. I have at all times 


| denied that we have any constitutional powers in 


relation to this institution. But if we have the 


|, constitutional right to legislate on the subject, and 


to appropriate the treasure of the nation in the 
manner proposed, then, sir, let us change the form 
of the bill before us, and give the two hundred and 
eighty dollars which it appropriates, to the slave 
instead of the master, That proposition would be 
much more consonantto my feelings, and is equally 
within our power, and much nearer our duty. I 
would go further, and would grant fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars to each slave who shall escape from 
his master,as a bounty for his energy, and to begin 
the world with. But southern men will start back 
with horror at this proposition, Yet, sir, if we 
are to appropriate the money of our people on this 
subject, I insist that the appropriation shall be for 
the promotion of freedom, and not of slavery. I 
repeat that I am willing southern members should 
choose either position. They may give us juris- 
diction of slavery, or they may retain it in their 
several States. But if they’place it in our hands, 
then I propose at once to abolish it, to strike it 
from existence. But, sir, i tell southern gentle- 
men that we will not take jurisdiction of it to-day, 





‘ forts or places, and which shall remain therein || those to whom it was due. 
‘ upon the exchange-of ratifications of this treaty, 
* or any slaves or other private property.” 
Our Government claimed, under this treaty, that 
England should pay our slaveholders for all slaves 
taken from our shores by the British fleet when 
they left our coast. England refused, and the sub- | 
ject was referred to the Emperor of Russia. He | 
decided that the British Government was bound to 
pay for slaves thus carried away when they left 
our shores, after the signing of the treaty. "This 
led to the treaty of St. Petersburg, dated the 17th 
June, 1822, by the first article of which provision 
is made for establishing a board, consisting of two 
commissioners and two arbitrators, to determine | 
the claims presented by the people of this Govern- 
ment. This board were constituted the joint agents 
of both Governments. His Britannic Majesty 
appointed one commissioner and one arbitrator; 
and the President of the United States, by and | 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
poles the other commissioner and arbitrator. 
ngland never trusted this fund to Congress for 
distribution: that was to be done by the joint com-’ 


and deny that we have any power over it to-mor- 
1 now understand || row. We will. not face to the right, to the left, 
there aré about two thousand dollars stili remaining || and to the right-about, at the bidding of the slave 
undistributed. But it belongs to the persons to | power. : 

whom it was awarded as much as though it were || Sir, I insist that we have no constitutional power 
bank stock; and when they or their heirs call for || to sit here and apprupriate our time to the investi- 
it at the treasury, they must receive it, whether || gation of this matter of slavery. Itis an indignity 
the demand be made this year or a century hence. || to the people of our free States. They sent us 
The bill, therefore, is nothing more nor less than a || here for no such object. 1 say togentlemen of the 
proposition to pay for the slave from the-public i South, ‘* Take care of your slavery in your own way; 
treasury. | we will have nothing todo with it. Its blessings and 
The committee who reported this bill admit that || its curses, its evils and its benefits, its vices, its 
the claim does not come within the provisions of | crimes, its guilt, and its disgrace, are yours. Keep 
the treaty; yet they say the petitioner lost the | them to yourselves. We will not contaminate our 
slave, and they oe to pay for his loss. Sir, || moral or our political purity by any participation 
shall we pay for all slaves that have been lost? || in them.” _ 4 ‘ ; 

Any other man who has had a slave runaway has || Even during this present discussion, gentlemen 
an equal claim with this petitioner. The owner || have complained that we northern men are striving 
of any one of the twenty thousand fugitives now | to extend our power over slavery. This is their 
in Canada has as much claim upon the national || perpetual cry on all occasions. Why, sir, from 
treasure for compensation as the petitioner. If we || the time I first took my seat in this Hall to the 
pay this claim, the money must come from the | present day, I have opposed all attempts to connec 
serra te of the people. e people of the free || slavery with this Government. IL repeat what I 








tates must pay at least three-fourths of it. If we | = a oe days santa eget 7 - 1842 I was 
iven from my seat in y for presenting 


pay this, shall we pay for all fugitive slaves? 
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resolutions denying the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to involve the free States in the support of 
the coastwise slave trade. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, interrupted 
Mr. Gippives, who yielded him the floor. He 
then stated that Mr. Gippincs was not censured 
for presenting such resolutions; but for presenting 
a petition for dissolving the Union, and surrepti- 
tiously sending it to a committee of this House. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed, Sir, it is a most 
lamentable fact, that whenever we speak upon this | 
subject, slaveholders in this House become, for the 
time being, actually demented. Now, there is not 
the least doubt that some phantom is haunting the 
disordered imagination of the gentleman, [Mr. 
Ho:mes,] to the effect which he has named. Sir, 
my resolutions are upon record, and will bear to 
those who shall follow us the séntiments I have 
expressed here to-day. 

Mr. HOLMES (interrupting Mr. Grppincs) re- 
peated what he had previously said. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. The gentleman is 
entirely mistaken; his assertion is false, though 
surely not so intended. : 

Mr. GAYLE called Mr. Grppings to order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sims, of South Caro- 
lina) decided that Mr. Gippines had violated no 
rule of the House. 

Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. Sir, I well know 
the gentleman from South Carolina is incapable of 
asserting an intentional falsehood. And his per- 
sisting in the assertion is conclusive proof of his 
dementation.* T repeat, that in no instance, from 
my advent to this Hall down to the present day, 
have I ceased to oppose all interference with sla- 
very. I have endeavored, to the extent of my 
humble powers, to separate this Government and 
the people of the free States from all connection | 
with it. I shall continue those efforts, and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of others are exerting 
their moral and political influence to effect that ob- 
ject, and we shall not cease our exertions until, by 
God’s blessing, we shall redeem ourselves and the 
Government from all support of that institution. 

But, sir, I will express my thanks to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina for bringing this subject 
before us in its present form. It is now under 
consideration, and must be disposed of; and I most | 
devoutly thank my God that he has permitted me 
to see a time when northern men must act; when 
there is no way of evading this question; when | 
the doughfaces of this body will be constrained to | 
vote on this identical question; and that such action | 
will be public, and their votes placed on record, so 
that their constituents and the country may know | 
and bear witness to the manner in which they meet | 
the question before us. Will they vote to tax their | 
constituents, at the dictation of southern members, | 
to pay for a fugitive slave who ran away from | 
Maryland thirty years ago? They must do it, or | 
they must refuse to do it, They must now serve 
God or Mammon. They can no longer act both | 
ways. The subject will soon be decided by the | 
monosyllable yes or no, to be pronounced by each 
member. 

It has been said that we desire to keep this | 
money in the treasury. I, sir, have no such wish. 
God forbid; it is the price of blood. It was ob- 
tained from Great Britain by the Executive with- 
out consulting this body. The treaties and con- | 
ventions were negotiated, and the money obtained | 
by the treaty-making power, with which we have 
no right to interfere. The President and Senate 
undertook to act as the agent and attorney of those 
slaveholders. They obtained the money from | 
Great Britain; they have paid out all but two thou- | 
sand dollars; let them dispoes of that as they | 
please. If the gentleman who reported this bill | 
will modify it so as to let the President dispose of | 
the remainder to whom and as he pleases, I will | 
vote for it. He is a slaveholder; he understands | 
this dealing in human flesh; I do not. Let him 
have the money, and let him pay it out. J will | 
have nothing to do with such business. 

I differ from my honorable friend from Vermont, | 
who gave us such a lucid exposé of this treaty and | 
its stipulations. I understood him to say, that if | 
the committee would take the case again into con- | 
sideration, and show such facts as will bring this || 


* Mr. Howes sent for the Journal of the House contain- | 
ing the proceedings of Mr. Grppines’s censure, and having | 
examined it, said no more on the subject. 
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not bear to coming generations the fact, that the 
| twentieth Congressional district of Ohio, at this 
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slave within the provisions of our treaty with || disgrace nor degrade this Government, nor the 
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Great Britain, he will vote to pay for him. Sir, I || people of the free States, either by their slavery or 


will do no such thing. I will not, in my capacity | 
as a legislator, acting as the representative of free- | 
men, degrade myself, while sitting in this Hall, by | 
an inquiry into the price and value of our common | 
humanity. I will not disgrace my constituents, | 
while acting under their high commission, by en- 
tering upon an inquiry as to the title-deeds by | 
which one man holds another as property. I will | 
not sit here to inquire as to the value in dollars and 
cents of human bones and muscles, blood and sin- 
ews. No, sir; the history of our legislation shall | 


age of the world, with the light and knowledge | 
which now beams upon us, was disgraced by its | 
representative in this Hall entering upon such an | 
inquiry. My constituents do not estimate man, | 
the child of immortality, created in the image of | 
his God, with his exalted nature, his undying in- | 
tellect, by the value of sordid dust. 

I wish to address some inquiries to the honor- | 
able chairman of the committee who reported this 
bill, (Mr. Smrru, of Connecticut.] He appears to 


have united in this extraordinary report, which || 


estimates the value of this man at precisely two 
hundred and eighty dollars. That gentleman is from 
Connecticut—from the very county in which my 
parents long resided. 


him the price current of humanity in that land of 


| steady habits. 
| value of men? Is he governed b 
/of their virtues? 


| nity, and independence of the northern States. I 
‘| appeal to northern Democrats and northern Whigs: 


| quired of by your constituents as to your estimate, 
| will you say that he was valuable on account of 


_of Mr. Polk, or of Mr. Clay? “And when they 


| 


| from their pockets to pay for southern slaves? If 


| fellow-man as property. 





| half, we cannot inter 


By what rule does he arrive at the | 

the brilliancy | 
By their intellectual endow- | 
ments? Docs he estimate men by their religious 
devotion? or by their learning? Is he guided by 
their complexion? If so, which is the most valu- | 
able, black or white? or is a mixture of blood to | 
be preferred? What price, ingold and silver, does — 
he place upon his constituents? How would he 
sell them? Sir, I feel humbled when I see northern 
Representatives consent to enter upon this slave- 
dealing legislation, and become the instruments of 
the slave power to strike down the honor, the dig- 


by what rule are you governed when you decide 
upon the value of your brother man? When in- 


his political principles? That he was a supporter | 


ask you if you believe that ‘ self-evident truth, 
that all men are born equal,’’ what will be your | 
answer? Will you, like honest men, admit that 
you. have contributed your vote to take the mone 


you do, Ll apprehend they will tell you, hereafter, 
to deal on your own account while trading: in 
human flesh, and not to use their funds for such 
purpose. 

But this bill is based upon the principle, that 
under our Federal Constitution, man may hold his 
I speak not of the slave 
States, but of the Federal Government. I deny 
that we possess the power, under the Constitution, | 
to imbrute our fellow-men and render them prop- | 
erly—that we have power to disrobe man of the | 
dignity in which he was created, tear from him the 
rights which God has given him, and deliver him 
over to the arbitrary will of his brother-man, to 
toil at another’s bidding, cringe beneath his own- 
er’s lash, tremble at his frown, and be sold at his | 
will. Such powers have not been granted us by | 
the people of this nation, Such doctrines cannot | 
find support in this Hall at the present age of the 
world. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, interrupting | 
Mr. Gippines, said that the southern States would | 
hold their slaves as property, in spite of any act of | 
the Federal Government, or the efforts of northern 
abolitionists. 

Mr, GIDDINGS. I have nothing to do with 
the southern States; they control their own pol- 
icy; their barbarism has no relation to my duties 
as a member of Congress. If they see fitto make 
one-half of their pee the property of the other 

ere with their laws. If, with 
the inhabitants of the Fejee Islands, they become 
cannibals and eat each other, we have not the power 
to prohibit such revolting practice by our legisla- 
tion. All we can do is, to see that they sliall not 








| ** to proclaim liberty to the captive.”’ 


I should like to inquire of || 


\| 
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|} ern gentlemen. 


_hundred years since. 
| récent period, some learned and intelligent men 


their cannibalism. Our motto is, ‘* Keep your sla- 
ery, your disgusting barbarity, within your own 
States! Bring it not into this Hall, nor attempt to 
involve us in its burdens or its crimes.” I repeat 
that we are not now acting under the constitutions 
of either of the slave or of the free States, but 
under our Federal compact. ‘The formation of that 
instrument was preceded by a long and ardent 
struggle for freedom, for the rights of humanity. 
In looking back to the darker and more bar)ar- 
ous ages, when war was regarded as the only hon- 
orableemployment of mankind, we find that slavery 
existed; and the prisoner captured in war and held as 
a slave by his captor, was considered asproperty. At 
that period, when moral darkness enshrouded the 
minds of men and shut out from them an understand- 
ing of their natural rights, the opinion that slaves 
were property was general, and no one doubted its 
correctness. I say no one. I mean none but the 
learned. I except the philosophers; for Aristotle, 
in his day, with a mind enlightened by sfudy and 
reflection, although he lived ina barbarous age, long 
prior to the Christian era, denied the doctrine so 
zealously maintained in this Hall to-day by south- 
The Immaculate Nazarene de- 
clared that one object of His Divine mission was, 
He, too, com- 
batted this doctrine of oppression, which, through 
ages and centuries of intellectual darkness, robbed 
a portion of our race of their inalienable rights, 


| and which is now advocated in this body with 


more zeal than it was among the Jews eighteen 
Even at a comparatively 


held to this doctrine, now so abhorrent to every 
friend of freedom. As late as 1749, Lord Hard- 
wich, of England, held that trover lay in the Eng- 
lish courts for a slave brought from the West In- 
dies into England. WRen, in 1766, Granville 
Sharpe published his first essays denying this doc- 
trine, it was looked upon as ultraism, as opposed 
to the doctrine of English law, to the principles 
expressed by Lord Hardwich, and Sharpe was re- 
garded as a fanatic. At that time no lawyer dared 


| to rise in a British court and deny that man could 


hold property in man on British soil. When, in 
1769, Somerset was brought up before Lord Mans- 
field on a ‘* habeas corpus,”’ and the sole claim for 
his freedom was the great fundamental truth, that 
God had created him free, and that no positive 
statute existed in England by which he could be 
deprived of that liberty which God had given him, 
his lordship saw the force of this heaven-born truth; 
his brilliant mind comprehended its bearing, and 
the effect it must have on mankind. Still he hesi- 
tated, remanded Somerset, and endeavored to avoid 
a direct decision of the point 5 advising the par- 
ties to compromise the matter. For more than two 
years he refused to declare the opinion of the 


| court. At length he gave judgment in favor of the 


natural and inherent right of man to the enjoyment 


of his liberty. Speaking of slavery, he said, ** it 


is so odious that nothing but positive law can be suf- 
fered to support it.” 

On the 4th of July, 1776, our fathers assembled 
in solemn convocation, denied the doctrine so 
strenuously advocated here to-day, and with unan- 
imous voice proclaimed it a “ self-evident truth” 
that ‘*all men are born equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among those rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”” 

Sir, no evasion, no sophism, can break the force, 
or impair the perspicuity of this language. It pro- 


| claimed slavery to be a transgression of the laws 


of nature and of nature’s God. These undying 
truths took strong hold upon the public mind of 
this nation, and of eivilized man. They strike at 
the existence of property in man, Wherever these 
truthsare acknowledged, slavery itself cannot exist. 

Eleven years after these doctrines were recog- 
nized as the basis of American liberty and govern- 
ment, the present Constitution was adopted. The 
framers of that instrument had passed through a 
seven years’ war, had encountered danger and 
toil, and great suffering, to establish upon a perma- 
nent basis the doctrines they had proclaimed in 
1776. We have now reached an important period 
of ourhistory as regards this doctrine of property. 
in man. 
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Mr. Madison, in his Papers, informs us, that on 

« Wednesday, August 22, the convention proceeded to 
consider the report of the Committee of Detail, in relation 
to duties on exports, a capitation tax, aud a navigation act. 
The fourth section reported was as follows : 

«“¢ No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legislature on arti- 
‘cles exported from any State, nor on the migration nor im- 
‘portation of such persons as the several States shall think 
‘proper to admit; nor shall such migration nor importation | 
‘be prohibited.’ ; 

«“ Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with the con- 
duct of the States as to slavery, but we ought to be careful not 
to give any sanction.”’ 

Sir, will members from Massachusetts, the suc- 
cessors of Gerry, here to-day, maintain the doc- 
trine which he laid down? Will they refuse all 
sanction of slavery by refusing to legislate in its 
favor? Will they discard the proposition before 
us, as an indignity to the representatives of free- 
men? I trust they will. Mr. Madison informs us 
that “‘ Mr. Sherman (of Connecticut) was opposed 
to any tax on slaves, as making the matter worse, 
because it implied they were property.”’ 

Sir, Mr. Sherman, that patriot of distinguished | 
ability, of the most unsullied purity, of the high- 
est devotion to our country, would do no act 
which would sanction slavery, orimply that slaves 
were property. Since that day, more.than sixty | 
years have elapsed. Sherman has long since been | 
gathered to his fathers. His precepts and exam- 
ples are left on record for our instruction. Light | 
and knowledge have progressed, mankind are ad- | 
vancing in refinement; yet, sir, an honorable mem- | 
ber of this House from Connecticut, a successor 
of her favorite and distinguished. Sherman, the 

resent chairman of an important committee of this 
been one who has long served here, and who is 
about to be transferred to the other end of the 
Capitol, silently unites in reporting to this body 
a bill to tax his constituents and the people of the 
North to pay for the body of a fellow-man as prop- 
erty. Sir, when that gentleman gets into the | 
Senate, he and I shall be separated from each | 
other. I shall be unable to follow him there, but I | 
would now remind him of the example of his illus- | 
trious predecessor, and I would ask him if he in- 
tends to oppose to-day the doctrine of Sherman in | 
1787? 

I cannot withhold the expression of my regret | 
that any northern member, particularly a northern 
1 
| 








Whig of experience, should have tacitly acquiesced 
in presenting to us a proposition so offensive to 
every sentiment of freedom. 

1 appeal to the members from Connecticut to 
come forward to-day insupport of the doctrine 
which Sherman saeeaitend at the adoption of the 
Constitution. Will they acknowledge in direct | 
terms, by voting for this bill, that slaves are prop- | 
erty nay the Federal Constitution? Sherman | 
would do no act that could imply such an ac- | 
knowledgment. But let us trace the proceedings 
of the Convention a little further. 

The discussion, it will be observed, turned upon 
the peculiar phraseology of the second part of the 
report, which, in classifying slaves as merchan- 
dise, seemed to imply that they were property. No 
one expressed a desire that such an idea should be 
imbodied in the Constitution; on the contrary, 
there was a manifest desire, on the part of the 
members of the Convention, to shape t#é phrase- 
ology as to exclude the. construction giver: to it by 
Mr. Sherman. Mr. Madison, it seems, agreed 
with that gendeman. He thus reports himself: | 


_ “Mr. Mapison thought it wrong to admit in the Constitu- 
tion the idea thut there could be property in man. 
* Colonel Mason, (in answer to Mr. Gouverneur Mor- 
Ris.) The provision, as it now stands, wus necessury for 
- cuse of convicts, in order to prevent the introduction of | 
rem. 
“ Still, the Convention was not satisfied, and it was finally 
agreed, nem. con., to have the clause read : 
“© But a tax or duty may be imposed on sach importa- 
tion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.’ 
** And then the second part, as amended, was agreed to.” 


Thug, sir, the Convention that framed the Con- 
stitution expressed their denial that slaves: were 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| doubt the pene of holding property in men?”’ 


Payment for Slaves—Mr. Giddings. 


I answer, James’ Maptson, the father of the Con- 


| stitution, a southern man, and afterwards Presi- 
| dent of the United States, has left on record his 


| denial of that doctrine. 


I stand here now the 


| advocate of the principle maintained in 1776— 


/maintained by the entire Convention that framed |) 


| other as property. 
| **the fine gold has become dim. 





| phibious animal—neither one nor the other, but 


property. They have left no doubt on that point; | 


they would use no language which could leave an 
implication of the doctrine now contended for b 
southern gentlemen. It was discarded by them, 
but is now urged upon us. ‘ Mr. Madison 


‘it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that | 


‘ there could-be property in men.”’ 
Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Woopwarp] asked, with great emphasis, “if any 


member of that Convention was so stupid as to 


the Constitution in 1787, including the illustrious 
Madison, and Sherman, and Gerry. Where are | 
the representatives of Virginia to-day? Where the 
successors of Washington, of Jefferson, of Henry, | 
and of Madison? Sir, the representatives of that | 
‘*Old Dominion,”’ the mother of statesmen and of | 
States, now stand here as the advocates of oppres- 
sion, degradation, and abject slavery. They, sir, 
denying the doctrines of the Constitution—the | 
doctrines of Washington and his compatriots— | 
insist, that one portion ‘of mankind may own the | 
Ah! sir, Virginia has fallen; | 
** Her sons no 
| 
| 





longer lead the hosts of freedom; they have be- 
come hostile to the sentiments of their fathers; her 
people breed men, like oxen, for the shambles; | 
drive women to market, and traffic in babes and | 
children; moral darkness broods over her, and | 
physical desolation reigns throughout her do- | 
minion. 

Sir, these arguments can have little effect upon | 
southern men, They cannot and will not take | 
any definite position on this subject. To-day, they | 


| cial regulation. 
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ment, as to preclude such a presumption. So 
clear have they left this subject, that no man 
who examines it can have doubts. Nor is the sub- 
ject left at this point. The construction of the 
Constitution belongs to the judicial branch of the 
Government. 

In the case of Groves vs. Slaughter and others, 
(15 Peters’ Reports, 449,) this question came dis- 
tinetly before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The constitution of Mississippi had pro- 
hibited the introduction of slaves into that State 
after acertain day. Slaves were taken there and 
sold on a credit after the time allowed by the con- 
stitution of that State. Suit was commenced on 
the note given, in consideration of the slaves. 
The defence set up, that the contract was illegal 
and void under the constitution of that State, which 
prohibited the sale therein of slaves from without 
the State. The reply to this was, that slaves were 
property, and therefore the State of Mississippi had 
no power to prohibit their introduction into the 
State, as the power to regulate commerce between 
the States belonged only to Congress. In deciding 
the law, Judge McLean said: 

“ By the laws of certain States, slaves are treated as prop- 
erty; and the constitution of Mississippi prohibits their 
being broughit into that State by citizens of other States for 
sale or as merchandise. Merchandise is a comprehensive 
term, and may include every article of traffic, whether for- 


eign or domestic, which is properly embraced by a commer- 
But if slaves are considered in some of the 


will insist that slaves are not persons, but prop- || States as merchandise, that cannot divest them of the lead- 


erty. To-morrow, should a different question come | 
before us, they will insist that slaves are not prop- | 
erty, but persons. I have for ten years been stri- | 
ving to find out what definite principle southern | 
men hold on this subject, but I find that they re- | 
fuse to adhere to any principle whatever. They 

are sometimes one way and sometimes the other. 


saying is. And now, sir, as an illustration of what 
I ea stated, I venture to proclaim that not a 
member south of Mason and Dixon’s line, dare | 
rise in his place and say that he adopts the doc- 
trine, either that slaves are persons or that they are 
preperiy: such ar Ich 
enge him to rise in his place and say whicli side 
of this question he will espouse and adhere to; 
and | now offer for that purpose to yield the floor. 
Mr. Gippines paused. 

Mr. WOODWARD, of South Carolina, rose, 
and stated, in substance, that slaves were regarded 
as both persons and property. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Yes, they are a sort of am- 


} 

| 

° : | 

** Everything by turns, and nothing long,’’ as the | 
: | 


composed of both. They are partly persons and | 
artly things; part human and part inanimate. | 
ell, sir, this I call ‘* sitting on the fence.”” 1 was | 
aware that gentlemen could not be provoked to 
take any fixed position in regard to slavery. The | 
truth is, slavery itself is an anomaly. 
posed to all moral principle, as well as to natural 
rights, and can be reconciled to no rule of pro- 
priety. But to return to the Constitution. In 


every instance in which reference to slaves is made | 


| designated in the Constitution. 
|| erty is given them by the local law. 


| 
If such a member be present, | chal- | 
| 
| from their masters as we do other eee: 


|| ernment. 


|| imbibed in such States. 


It is op- | 





in the Constitution, they are termed persons. ‘Thus, 


in fixing the ratio of representation, it provides | 


that ‘the number shall be ascertained by adding 


‘to the whole number of free persons, including |; refused to regard slaves as pespeny 
‘those bound to service for a term of years, and | 


‘excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 


ing and controlling quality of persons, by which they are 
The character of the prop- 
This law is respected, 
and all rights under it are protected by the Federal suthori- 
ties; but the Constitution acts upon slaves as persons, and 
not as property.”’ 


If slaves be property, slave markets may be 


| opened in Boston, and Massachusetts will have 


no power to prohibit there the revolting seenes 
which are witnessed in this city. If the doctrine 
contended for by southern men be correct, no State 


| can exclude slave markets from its territory, or 


consecrate its soil to freedom. It well becomes 
southern gentlemen to examine this subject before 
they base themselves upon the principle that slaves 


| are property. Let that be established, and Con- 


gress will have power to prohibit the internal slave 
trade at its pleasure. We may then take slaves 


Gentlemen from the slave States, being accus- 
tomed to regard slaves as property, under their 


| State laws, draw no distinction between the laws 


of the slave States and those of the Federal Gov- 
Persons edueated in the slave States, 
coming into the office of President, or into either 


+ of the Executive departments, or into either House 


of Congress, are likely to bring with them the views 
Thus we find that in 


| some instances the President of the United States 


and other officers of the Government have at times, 


| without examination, regarded slaves as property ; 
and, in some instances, have paid the public funds 
_ for such slaves, not only without authority of law, 
| but in opposition to the spirit and the letter of the 
| Federal compact. 
their attention called particularly to the subject, 
| 


The same officers, after having 


have seen their error, changed their practice, and 
So, also, in 
some of our treaties, slaves are referred to in con- 
nection with other property. Such language is 


‘ other persons.’’ I\tis clear that the framers not || used in the treaty of Ghent, to which [ called the 


only regarded slaves as persons, but they were | 
spoken of as other persons, thus placing them upon || remarks. 
the same general basis as freemen. In the 9th | 


section of the first article, the Constitution provides, 
that ** the migration or oreo of such persons 
as any of the States shall think proper tq admit 
shall not be prohibited until the year 1808,’’ &c. 
Here, again, the language is carefully used to dis- 
tinguish slaves from property. Again, in the sec- 
ond section of the third article, the Constitution 
provides: ** No person held to service or labor in 
* one State under the laws thereof and escaping into 
‘ another, shall, by any law or regulation thereof, 
‘ be discharged from such service or labor.”’ Thus, 


: , : : bor. | committed u 
in every instance in which the Constitution refers 





attention of this committee in the early part of my 
But in these cases the language was 
employed without reference to the relation which 


| slavery holds to the Federal Constitution, as con- 


| tradistinguished from the character it possesses 
under the government of the States in which it 
exists. 

But if we examine the subject a little more 


| 
| 


| 


|| closely, we shall find that slaves are not regarded 


merely as property in any part of the country. In 
every State of the Union they are punishable for 
crimes under the State laws. Such is not the case 
with any species of property. Murder may be 
n slaves in any State, and the mur- 


derer hanged therefor. Bot no such punishment 


to slaves, they are designated as persons, contra-| applies to the killing of any other species of prop- 
distinguishing them from property. Weare not) erty. Slaves in such States are, however, for cer- 
only informed that the framers regarded it as | tain purposes, under their laws, regarded os a 


wrong to admit in the Constitution “ that there 
could be property in man,’’ but they carefully 
employed such language, in framing that instru- 


|“ peeuliar kind of .”’- But the laws of those 


| States are local, and have no bearing upon the re- 
‘lations which the Federal Government holds to 
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the institution. Slavery is the creature of muni- || favorable consideration; but no committee could || tution, not merely in this District, but in M 


cipal law, and can extend no further than such 
municipal enactment has force. It is, therefore, 
sirictly confined to the jurisdiction creating ut. So 
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i. . lary. 
in that day be found willing to admit the moral H land. Will northern Whigs, will northern Den). 


and constitutional absurdity, that under our Fed- || crats, meekly bow to such dictation? Will we 


‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


— 


| 
in the public service during the existence of hos- || dent. The whole practice of Congress, when act- | 
tilities. Pending the bill, an amendment was offer- || ing understandingly, from the adoption of the || 
ed providing for the payment of slaves lost in the i| Constitution to this day, has been a denial of the 
public service. After discussion, the amendment || doctrine that slaves are property under our Federal || 
was rejected in Committee of the Whole, only || Constitution. The decisions of our courts are to | 
thirty rising in its favor. Yes, sir; at that time || the same effect. ‘The Constitution itself, in every || 
only thirty members of this House regarded slaves || instance in which it refers to them, denominates || 
as property. | them persons, and not property. The Declaration } 
Many petitions were subsequently presented, | of Independence declares them to have been created || 
calling on Congress to pay for slaves killed in the || equal with ourselves. The sentiment of the civilized | 
public service, but no committee could be found | world recognizes them as men, as brethren. Yet | 
who would report in favor of sucha claim. In| we are called on to disregard all these eer 
1828-29, the case of D’Autueire came before | tions, and to enter upon an inquiry of the title by | 
the Committee of Claims. The petitioner owned || which one man holds another as property, and || 
n slave, a horse, and a cart. On the day of the | to determine the value of chattelized humanity. | 
battle at New Orleans, they were pressed into the || Northern members now see the respectful petitions || 
public service. The slave and horse were killed, | of tens of thousands of theirown constituents, pray- || 
and the cart destroyed, by the cannon-shot of the || ing to be released from the support of slavery, dis- || 
enemy. The owner then applied to Congress for || regarded and treated with silent contempt. They || 





compensation. The committee reported in favor | are sent to our committees; there they remain for- || 
| 


of paying for the horse and cart, but against pay- | ever. From that bourne “no traveller returns,” 


eral compact slaves could be regarded as property. || continue to do the bidding of southern masters 
strictly is this rule of law observed by courts of | Yet, sir, they had not the advantages which we : 
justice, that if a slave escape from his master on to | possess. ‘ The Madison Papers,’’ setting forth | 
free soil but for a moment, he becomes free for- the views of those who framed the Constitution, 
ever. Thus, in the case of Forbes vs. Cochran | were not then published; nor had the subject at | 
et al., (vide 2 Barnwell & Cresswell, 448,) Bay-| that time been adjudicated in the Supreme Court. 
ley, jusuce, remarked, “* Slavery isa local law,and | I wish the ear of every member of this body, when | 
*‘ therefore, if a man wish to preserve his slaves, | I assure them and the country, that from 1789 | 
‘ let him attach them to him by affection, or make | down to 1842, the committees of this body uni- | 
‘fast the bars of their prison, or rivet well their | formly rejected all claims for slaves lost in the pub- 
chains; for the instant they get beyond the limits | lic service, regarding them as persons, and not as 
where slavery 18 recognized by the local laws, || property. 
they have broken their chains, they have escaped In the 27th Congress, the claim of James Wat- 
‘from prison, they are free.’”? The same princi-| son for slaves was committed to the Committee of | 
‘ ples were decided in the case of Somerset, (see | Claims, of which I was myself an humble mem- 
20 vol. State Trials,) and are recognized by the || ber. The friends of the claim, by some means, 
courts of the United States, and by those of | learned that that committee had always reported 
nearly all of the several States of this Union, | against the payment for slaves. They therefore || 
Property may be taken by the owner from one || obtained the transfer of that case to the Committee 
State to another, or from one nation to another; || on Indian Affairs, who reported a bill to pay for 
but if a man voluntarily take his slave or send | the slavesclaimed by Watson. That report, made 
him to a free State, the moment he enters such || six years since, was the first in favor of paying for | 
State, he becomes a freeman. From that moment | slaves as property,so farasmy knowledge extends, || 
the master’s power over him ceases, and he can | ever made to this body, under our present Consti- | 
no more be enslaved. ‘The property in such case | tution, or prior to its adoption. During that Con- | 
is instantaneously transformed into a person. But| gress, one other of the like character was made by 
to examine this question a lite further. Suppose | the Committee on Territories. The bill last men- 
the slaves of South Carolina, or of all the slave || tioned was rejected, on a call of the yeas and nays, 
States, should rise in the plenitude of their power, || after full discussion, only thirty-six votes being 
assert their own rights, and enslave the whites, || given in its favor. No final vote was ever taken 
they would then become the owners, and their |, on any other case of the kind, except the one re- 
present masters would be transformed into prop- | ferred to by the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 
erly, according to this slaveholding logic. But I || Cuapman,] which passed the 28th Congress. 
find | have no time to pursue this part of the sub- || was myself aware of the nature of that bill, and so 
ject further. | was the late venerable member from Massachu- 
The gentieman from Maryland [Mr. Cuapman] || setts, [Mr. Apams,] now deceased. We both 
has cited a case where the twenty-eighth Congress || intended to have made known to the House its 
passed a law directing payment to be made to De- || character; but I was called away on one of those 
peyster and another for a slave lost in the Florida || days when private bills were under consideration, 
war. ‘This case is cited as a precedent to show || and Mr. Apams’s attention was diverted from it | 
that we have recognized slaves as property. 1 || by some means, and the bill passed the House | 
myself advocate the observance of precedents as || ‘* sub silentio,’’ no one objecting to it; and I pre- 
strongly as any member of this House. I would |} sume not a member of the body present, who 
deal out equal justice to all who apply for it. Itis, || understood both the character of the bill and the | 
therefore, proper that we should look to the former || practice of the House on such claims, was conscious 
practice of this body in relation to the question. || of its passage. If such members were here, they 
After the close of the late war with England, in || suffered it to pass without calling the attention of | 
the year 1816, a law was passed allowing compen- || the House to it. Being, as it were, thus smuggled 
sation Lo the owners of property lost or destroyed || through this body, it can have no force as a prece- 


and, in our official character, enter upon this pro- 

osed slave trade? No; self-respect forbids jt, 

orthern sentiment forbids it. The Constitution, 
our oath of office, the age in which we live, the 
opinions of civilized men, the laws of nature, and 
the voice of God, forbid that we shall prostitute 
the dignity of our station thus to uphold oppres. 
sion and encourage crime. 





NEW YORK CONTESTED ELECTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. S. CONGER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
April 19, 1848, 


|| In the case of the Contested Election in the Sixth 


Congessional District of New York—Monroe 
vs. Jackson. 


Mr. CONGER said: 
Mr. Speaxek: | do not flatter myself that I 


|| shall be able, in anything I may say, to throw new 


light upon this case; but, nevertheless, I desire, as 
briefly as I shall be able, to express the conclu- 


| sions to which | have come after an examination, 
_and I believe a careful, dispassionate examination, 
| of the case here presented. The case is one of 
_ much importance, and particularly to the State from 
_which I come. To New York especially it is a 


matter of much concern and interest, for it is to 
decide the right of a gentleman now holding a seat 


, On this floor, to represent the people of one of the 


districts of that State. It is due to that gentleman, 
and, above all, it is due to the people whose Rep- 


| resentative he claims to be, that the subject should 
| be most carefully considered. While I agree with 
_my colleague who last addressed the House on 

yesterday, (Mr. StankwearTuen, } that the case in- 


volves questions of fraud and illegality in the man- 
ner of conducting our elections, seriously affecting 


_ the purity of the ballot-box, if well-founded—while 


I agree with him. that because charges have been 
made which, if true, bring something of reproach 


/upon my State, I therefore feel much interest in 


this question,—I think it far more important to in- 


|| quire to whom—the contestant or the sitting mem- 


ber—this seat legally and rightfully belongs, than 
to labor to shield and defend that State from the 
charge of fraud and corruption, if such there be. 

It is maintained by gentlemen on the other side, 
and by none more confidently than both my col- 
leagues who have addressed the House, [Messrs. 
Morpeuy and StarkweaTuer,] that the law under 
which this election was held is unconstitutional, if 
it is to be so construed as to deprive paupers of 
voting. This question is also raised, though not 
seriously urged, in the minority report. The con- 
stitution of the State, in force at the time of the 
election, provides ‘that every male citizen of the 
‘age of twenty-one years, who shall have been an 
‘inhabitant of this State one year next preceding 
‘any election, and for the last six months a rest- 
"dent of the county where he may offer his vote, 
* shall be entitled to vote in the town or ward where 
* he actually resides, and not elsewhere, for all offi- 
‘cers that now are, or hereafter may be, elected 
‘ by the people.”’ 

The law under which this election was held, and 


ing for the slave. When the bill came up in the | The voice of humanity is there silenced; and those || which is claimed to bein conflict with this provision 


House, an amendment was offered giving compen- || petitions, at the bidding of the slave power, sleep || of the constitution, is a statute 
the sleep of death. No effort of ours, no artifice || 
weeks. Those who opposed the amendment, based || of legislation which we can exert, can get the sub- || 

| ject before this House. No exhibition of the}, 


ration for the slave. The subject was debated for 


their objection upon the distinct principle that | ON 
slaves were not property. And the bill was finally || crimes, the appalling guilt of the slave trade car- 
laid upon the table by a large majority. | ried on in this city, before our eyes and before the 





Ata more recent period, in 1832, Francis Larche, | nation, can provo — ero8 Maeno to permit } 
this body to pass judgment either for or against | 


of New Orleans, presented a claim precisely simi- ‘ 
lar to that just quoted, and it was referred to the || the prayers of hundreds of thousands of northern | 
Committee of Claims. The committee, in report- || lovers of freedom: but a single slaveholder sends | 


passed April 5, 
1842, wherein it is provided, ** that no person shall 
* be deemed to have lost or acquired a residence 
‘ by living in any poorhouse, almshouse, hospital, 


'* or asylum, in which he shall be maintained at 


public expense.”’ 

Now, it is contended that paupers, being in- 
mates of the almshouse, actually reside in the town 
or ward where the almshouse is located; and that 
the Legislature has no power to pass a statute 


ing upon the case, say they ‘had caused exami- | 
‘nation to be made at the Treasury Department, | 
‘to see if slaves who had been killed in public | 
‘service during the revolutionary war had been | 
‘aid for; and they learned that no such instance | 
* could be found.” ‘They also cite many cases in | 
which compensation had been refused. These 

cases were of the character to obtain the most 


his petition here, praying us to involve our people || which shall deprive any portion of the inmates, 
_in the burden of slavery in Maryland; to take the |! who are of the requisite age, who have been in- 
funds of northern philanthropists to pay for hu- || habitants of the State one year next preceding the 
man flesh; and your committees—even northern || election, and for the last six months residents of 
men on those committees—unite in favor of the || the county, of voting in the town or ward where 
measure—and this whole body is at once engaged || such almshouse is located. 

upon a bill to involve our people still more in the This law deprives no man. of voting, who, 
| expense and in the crime of supporting that insti- |! under the constitution, is entitled to the right of 


i 
} 
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suffrage. It simply prohibits, in following out the 
meaning of the constitution, a pauper, coming 
from another town or ward, from gaining such 
residence in the almshouse of which he becomes 
an inmate as will entitle him to vote in that town or 
ward where the almshouse is located. His residence 
remains good in the town or ward from which he 
comes, notwithstanding his continuance in the 
almshouse, and no matter how long that continu- 
ance. In legal intendment, his residence is not 
changed by a sojourn in an almshouse. Without 
any legislation upon this subject, paupers who 
were sent from another ward or town were not 
voters in the town or ward in which the almshouse 
is located. The law is merely declaratory of the 
true meaning and intent of the constitution; and 
the only cavil there can be on this. subject, is in re- 
lation to the meaning of the words actually reside 
and residence. I insist, sir, that paupers do not, 
and cannot in legal intendment, actually reside in | 
the almshouse of which they become inmates. 

Residence is defined to be the act of ‘‘abiding or 

dwelling in a place for some continuance of time;”’ 

and reside is defined, ‘to dwell permanently, or 

for a length of time; to have a settled abode for a 

time.’’ To become a resident of a particular 

place, a person must have voluntarily left some | 
other prior residence, with no intention of returning 

thereto, and taken up his abode in that place, with | 
not only an intention there to remain, but with the 

power and ability thustodo. I cannot agree with 

my colleague on the other side, [Mr. Srarx- 

WEATHER,| that paupers, in becoming inmates of | 
the almshouse, can have any intention of there | 
remaining permanently. That, sir, is a matter | 
ever which they can have no control. Who are | 
the individuals who fill our almshouses? Those | 
who have the power to choose that as their resi- 

dence, and to say that that shall be their home? 

No,sir. They are the sick and disabled, the old 

and infirm; who, unable to support themselves, | 
apply for that relief which the law has but too 

sparingly provided. On such application being 

made, the officers, in pursuance of law, and even | 
though it is against the will and remonstrance of | 
the paupers, send them to the almshouse, there to | 
remain—not for life, not during the pleasure of the | enough to form an issue against the sitting mem- | 
paupers, not permanently by predetermined inten- || per, [ admit that the case has been commented | 
tion, but until they shall be found able to care for || oy with considerable freedom by some of the Whig 

themselves, and no longer. Their stay in the papers; but it is by no means magnanimous to 

almshouse depends upon circumstances: wholly || charee them with an effort to prejudge, while 

beyond their control; and they can therefore have cae ee 


; ; ¢ maki h hei | Democratic papers have been laboring to do what 
no intention of making such place their permanent | jg here complained of. 


abode. Something more thana mere sojourn, stay, || : oie) 
or continuance, is necassary to make a place a resi- || Again, my colleague [Mr: Murray] complains | 


; = || that it had been charged that convicts were taken || 

any coe anne - ane penn en but | from the State prison and permitted to vote; and || 
eS ISEUeS: Sen © existing and voluntary, || he asserted that there was no case of fact in the 

and opposed to no power that can legally control |, 

it. A man does not, necessarily, actually reside in 


| evidence to warrant such charge; but, on the con- 
a place where he may have remained for a long trary, there was ample proof that no such frauds were 
time. This depends upon the question of intention; 


perpetrated at all. In support of this assertion he | 
and where there is no power of one’s own legal referred to the presentment of the grand jury, 
right to exercise intention, none can exist. Chan- 


which is appended to the printed evidence in the 
cellor Kent, in his Commentaries, thus speaks of case. Itis true that the contestant did charge this, || 
’ 
the question of residence: 


and it is included in his specifications. I do not | 
*<If the intention to establish a permanent residence be 


insist that he has sustained it with sufficient legal 
ascertained, the recency of the establishinent, though it may evidence, for I think he has not; but f deny that 
have been for a day only, is immaterial. If there be no such || there is any evidence that shows that no such fraud 
intention, and the residence be involuntary or constrained, || was perpetrated. ‘Though it is not made so clear 
then a residence, however one does not change the original 
i 


character of the party, or give him @ new and hostile one.” || 92 t© Warrant this House in ejecting the sitting 
> . 


The sitting member, in his reply to the specifi- 
cations of the contestant, says: 

“ The act of the Legislature of the State of New York, | 
declaring that no person shall be allowed to have Jost or 
acquired a residence by living in any almshouse or hospital 
at the public expense, is to be confined to the fact of a patty’s 
living there. Such fact alone, unaccompanied with any 
evidence of an intention to make the place a residence wiil 
not affect the prior residence of a voter. But there is noth- 
ing in the law to prevent his acquiring a residencé in. such 
almshouse, if he elects sotodo. The intention is the para- 
mount test; and if the elector chooses to consider such || 
place his residence, he is entitled to do so. Residence is 
always a question of intention, depending upon the party’s 
own volition.”’ 

This doctrine, Mr. Speaker, cannot stand. No 
argument or sophistry can uphold it. As I have 
already said, there can be no intention where the 

n has no power or ability to carry out that 
intention, but is himself subject to such restriction 
and control as conflict with his wishes. The law 
does expressly prohibit a person from acquiring a i 
residence by living in an almshouse; and in this | 
it but gives construction to the constitution which | 


35 


provides that he shall be entitled to vote where he 
actually resides. A pauper cannot ‘elect’? to ac- 
quire a residence in the almshouse, because he does 
not, by becoming an inmate, in legal intendment 
actually reside there. One of my colleagues who 
has addressed the House in behalf of the sitting 
member, [Mr. Murpny,] admitted that the alims- 
| house was not the legal residence of the paupers, 
but he contended that it was their actual residence, 
,and that therefore they had a right to vote upon 
such residence. I insist that there can be no 
actual residence as contradistinguished from legal 
residence. Legal residence is actual residence. 

But, Mr. Speaker, | did not intend to spend 
much time in the discussion of the constitution- 
ality of this law. I do not think it necessary. It 
is the deliberative act of the Legislature of a State, 
and therefore entitled to high consideration. It 

will not, I trust, be held unconstitutional, except 
upon the most careful examination. It comes from 
high authority, and that authority, | am prepared 
to believe, will be duly respected. Never, in my 
own State, have I heard the constitutionality of 
that law called in question; nor do I believe it has 
ever been questioned, until it was thought neces- 
sary for the purpose of sustaining the claim of the 

| sitting member. 

One of my colleagues, to whom I have already 
alluded, (Mr. Murpuy,] has complained that 
efforts have been made to prejudge this case—*‘he 
would not say in this House, but through the || 
public prints.”? These efforts, he said, had been 
made in every direction. Now, sir, I submit 
whether it is proper to charge everything that has 

| appeared in the newspapers on this subject to the 
Whigs. Is it true that the Whig press alone has 
discussed this case? Far from it. The first article 
on this subject, after the opening of Congress, that 
| fell under my own observation, appeared ina Dem- 
ocratic paper. That article was an effort to pre- | 
judge the case; and from that time down to the 
present, there have been repeated and continued 
efforts put forth, through the same channel, to 
create the impression that the contestant has come 
in here to play a solemn farce before this House, 
ina case in which there is not even evidence 


well as the other evidence, instead of showin 
no fraud of this kind was perpetrated, exhibits | 
transactions that direct suspicion in that quarter, | 
and leave little room to doubt that this attempt at | 
a high-handed outrage of villany and corruption 
was but too successful. The following is an ex- | 
tract from that presentment: , 


“The testimony produced before them shows that some 
of the officers employed on Blackwell’s Island made arrange- 
ments to throw into the 9th and 14th wards of this city a 
number of the convicts, for the purpose of voting. The tes- 
timony shows that the prisoners, on the 2d day of Novem- | 
ber, 1846, exchanged their prison-clothes for their ordinary | 
citizen’s dress; that they were taken across the river about | 
dark by the keepers, in boats, placed in vehicles, brought to | 
this. city and placed in houses for the night. T 
for the respective wards crossed at different places, and 
were under the guidance of different keepers. 

“ The gang which was destined for operations 
ward were taken to a house in Howard street, where a | 





| 
} 
j 


| during the night in contributing to their comfort. They 


were there supplied with liquors and other refreshments. 
About daylight the party was arrested by Justice Merritt and 
Alderman Benson. The policeman, Finuegan. was relieved 


' 
i 


| 
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| proof that no fraud was perpetrated. 
| whether there is not, moreover, good cause to be- 
| lieve that the convicts who were taken into the 
' 9th ward, and furnished with liquor and other 


| self unable, b 


member on that charge, this very presentment, as || 
that || 


he parties || 


in the 14th 1 


| policeman, James Finnegan, of the 14th ward, was assisting i] 
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from duty on that night, at the request of Bartholomew 
Purdy, the superintendent of lamps and gas; and the grand 
jury have no doubt that Mr. Purdy knew for what purpose 
Mr. Finnegan was reiiewed. The gang of convicts when 
arrested were found with Francis MeLaughiin, one of the 
deputy keepers, against whom an indictment has been 
ordered. 


The convicts destined to remain in the Sth ward 
were taken to a house in that ward; and like those taken to 


the Lith ward, they were provided with liquors and other 


refreshments. The person in whose charge they were, lett 
them during the evening, promising to return; when, after 
Wiaiting, as they supposed, a reasonable time, they finally 


| passed a resolution that they would leave the house, which 
| resolution was carried into effect, and the convicts were 


that night again let loose upon this community.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Will my colleague read this 
part of that presentment ?— 

* The grand jary have not been able to discover that pris 
oners have been taken into any other wards but those 
named. The movement appears to have been the work of 
a few unprincipled men, ready to use the vilest means to 
accomplish their purposes. Fortunately they have been 
detected ; and not only was their purpose defeated, but their 
fraud discovered.” 

Mr. CONGER. I know, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is what my colleague relies on, but I will 
show him that it does not prove what he claims 
for it. It is true, the grand jury say that the fraud 
was discovered, and the purpose of those men de- 
feated; but I submit that this does not negative the 
facts before stated, and these facts show that some 
of those convicts, at least, had the power to perpe- 
trate the fraud. How was the purpose of these 
men defeated? It is no answer in support of my 
colleague’s assertion, to say that the convicts were 
arrested and placed in custody before they had 
time to vote. It seems this was so with those 
taken into the 14th ward; but those who were 
taken into the 9th ward were, to use the language 
of the grand jury, let loose upon that community. 
I do not say they voted; but they were, beyond all 
question, brought there for that purpose, and they 
had the power to carry out their purpose. This 
fact alone is sufficient for all the purposes for 
which I refer to this matter—that of disproving 
the assertion of my colleague that there is ample 
I submit 


refreshments, did vote? 

But why was it that the contestant found him- 
legal evidence, to sustain this 
charge? Can there be a rational doubt that it was 
because the men whom he was obliged to make 
his witnesses refused to testify? It could only be 
proved, if proved at all, by the officers of the pen- 
itentiary; and when these men were called as wit- 
nesses, they claimed the right which the law gives 


| to criminals—that of refusing to furnish evidence 


criminating themselves. With such a feature pre- 
sented by the evidence in the case; with facts 
woven that render it morally certain that the bal- 
ot-box was defiled by fraud and outrage alike 


| startling and dangerous to the liberty of the people 
‘| and the existence of our institutions; with a case 


presented that shows a deliberate plan, cautiously 
matured by men holding office under the authori- 


' ties of the city of New York, to break down the 
| great safeguard of republicanism, and to throw 


open the ballot-box to the control of felons and 
cut-throats; it is strange, indeed, that it should be 
thought necessary to the vindication of the right of 
the sitting member, to insist that there is ample 

roof that no fraud was perpetrated. The follow- 
ing is the testimony of two of these officers: 


John Shaffer, of the said city, being sworn and examined 
on the part of the contestant, testified and deposed as fol- 
lows, on the 24th of January, iss, viz: 

L was one of the keepers on Blackwell’s Island during the 
| fall election of 1846. Iwas on the island as such keeper on 
| Monday, 2d of November, the day previous to election. In 
the course of Monday, [ left the island about three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon, pemere later. lecame to the city 
when I left the island. Iwas not at Tammany Hall that 
evening. I think I did not go to any political meeting or 
cominittee that evening. 

Question. Did you that afternoon or evening see any per- 
sons, for the purpose of forming political plans for the elec- 
tion of the next day? 

“inswer. I decline answering that question, owing to an 
against me, and it might have a tendency 
| to implicate me. I returned to Blackwell’s Island again 
that night, when it was just dark, or a littie after. 1 did not 
| remain there the whole of the night. I left the island again 
between eight and nine o’clock in the evening. I do not 
| recolleet whether it was my turn off or on that night. I did 
not obtain from any one permission to leave the sland. 

[The witness was here told that he was not required to 
answer any question that would tend to criminate himself, 
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or that would degrade him, This was stated to him by the 


commissioner. } 

Some of the persons in charge of the island knew that I 
was to leave there that night—I mean Mr. McLaughlin. He 
left in company with me that night. 

Question. What other persons left with you and Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin? 

Answer. That I decline answering, for the same reason as 
before, Lt came away in aboat. I can’t tell how many were 
in the boat. 

Question. Do you know of any convicts being brought over 
that night? 

“inswer. I decline auswering, for the same reason as be- 
fore. 

Question. Do you know, of have you any reason to be- 
lieve, at any convicts voted at that election ? 

Answer. I decline answering, for the same reason as be 
fore; and decline answering any questions as to my leaving 
the island, or of ccenvicts being brought over, or of their 
voting at thatelvction. I did not know Alderman Jackson 
at that time. TI know nothing of any sloop being at Black- 
well’s Island that night. I saw MeLaughblin that night in 
the city, at eleven or twelve o'clock. 

Question. Did you part with him at that time? 
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entitled to vote, did vote at that election, and how | 


many. There is no dispute whatever that paupers 


did vote, and Mr. Jackson himself admits in his | 


reply to the specifications before alluded to, that 


/ more than one hundred voted. To be sure, he 


“insver. I decline answering, for the same reason nas he- 


fore. IT did not know Alderman Jackson then, nor have I 
known himsinee. [should nothave known him this morn- 
ing if he had not been pointed out to me. IT resided at that 
tune at 211 Christie street, in the seventeenth ward, in the 
sixth Congressional distiict. I boarded there with Mr. 
Mott, on the island. I voted at that election in the seven 
teenth ward. 


Francis McLaughlin, of the said city, being first duly 
sworn and examined on the part of the contestant, testilied 
and deposed on the 24th January, 1548, as follows, viz: 

I was a keeper on Blackwell's Isiand during the fall elec- 
tion of 1846. 
with that election. 


Question. Did you leave the island that night in company 
with any convicts? 


I was indicted in regard to matters connected | 


“Answer. | decline answering the question, because it may 


have a tendency to criminate me. 
Question. Do you know of any convicts voting during that 
election inthe sixth Congressional district? 
“inswer. I decline answering, for the same reason, 
Question. Who did you leave the island with that night? 
“inswer. Mr. Shaffer was with me. The men who pulled 
the boat were convicts, who returned. 


Question. Were there any other convicts in the boat who | 


did not return ? 


fore. 

Question. Do you know of any other convicts having left 
the island that night, other than those who came with you 
and Mr. Shafter? 

“Answer. [ decline answering, for the same reason as be- 
fore; and I decline answering any question as to leaving the 
island, or as to convicts leaving the island for the purpose of 
voting, or as to their voting in the sixth Congressional dis- 
trict, or any other district, during that election. I believe it 
was my turn off that night. I won’t be positive. [ did not 
ask permission of any one to leave the island. T lived on 
Cato’s road, at 6lst street, in the l2th ward, at that time. 
When I was appointed, I resided in the Lith ward. I lived 
with my family at 61st street. I did not vote at that election. 
When I was at the polls it was sundown, and the poll was 
closed. [am a Democrat. I did not act with the Demo- 
cratic party, or with any party, thatday. I was favorable to 
Alderman Jackson. I went to town the evening previous, 
and if T had got back would have voted for him. I decline 
answering whether Shaffer belonged to the Democratic party 
or not. 

Question. What prevented your getting to the polls in time 
that day? 

Answer. [decline answering that question. When [ left 
Blackwell’s Island I had no tickets for Alderman Jackson, 
and no other tickets in my possession. I received no tickets 
in town. I was not arrested that night. I was early in the 
morning, by Alderman Benson and Judge Merritt. 

Question. How many were arrested at the same time as 
you were? 

-inswer. I decline answering. 

Question. Where were you arrested ? 

“inswer. IT was arrested in the 14th ward. 

Question. Were the other persons who were arrested at 
the same time, with you when you were arrested ? 

“Answer. 1 decline answering. 

Question. How long had you been in company with the 
persons who were thus arrested when you were arrested? 

“inswer. [ decline answering. I was appointed by Mr. 
Mott. I was not removed by Mr. Mott. I resigned shortly 
afier that. It was voluntary. I had not been told by Mr. 
Mott, or anybody else, that I would be removed. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is all I desire to say upon 
that point. I would not have discussedit at all, but 


“Inswer. I decline answering, for the same reason as be- | 


says also, that they being inmates of the alms- 
house, were actual residents of the ward in which 
the almshouse was located, and therefore had a 
right to vote. But the proof is clear that the pau- 
pers generally voted. Dr. Hasbrouck, who was 
the resident physician of the almshouse, and who, 
together with 


was arranged by the officers of the institution that 
they should get out all the legal voters for that 
ticket. He further says, that there were about 
four hundred paupers who went out to vote, and 
he understood that the greater part of them did 


vote in the 18th ward. There are certain schedules | 
appended to the printed evidence, and therein re- | 


ferred to, which contain the names, as is claimed, 
of such paupers who illegally voted. These sched- 


ules are, B, containing 22 names; C, 141 names, | 


and D, 9 names; and in addition, it is alleged that 


there were 5 illegal votes cast in the 16th ward. | 


This makes an aggregate of 177, which are claim- 


ed as illegal votes. In relation to those contained | 
in schedule B, we have the evidence of Dr. Has- | 
brouck, that the individuals were inmates of the | 
almshouse; that they went out to vote; that he | 


saw three of them vote; and that the names of all 
are on the poll list. The names contained in sched- 
ule C, with the exception of 12, were taken by 


Mr. Crandall, who attended the poll in the third |) 


district of the 18th ward, for the express purpose 
of objecting to, and taking down the names of, 
such paupers as were not entitled to vote. These 
names were taken down at the polls. The men 
declared they were inmates of the almshouse, and 


they were all objected to on that ground. Cran- || 


dall saw them vote, and it is moreover proved that 


all the names taken down by him, and the 12 in 


addition which he did not see vote, and which 


make up that schedule of 141, are both upon the |) 


almshouse books and the poll list. This list was 
kept during the absence of Crandall at dinner, by 


a man named Otis; and the 12 names here spoken |: 


of were taken by Otis during his absence. It is 
proved by the inspectors of the polls in the second 
district of the 12th ward, that all of the individu- 
als named in schedule D voted at that poll. On 
being challenged, they all swore that they were 
paupers in the almshouse, and had never been 
residents of that ward. At the poll of the fifth 
district of the 16th ward, there were but two in- 
spectors (Mr. Leete and Mr. Seaman) engaged at 
any time during the day; and it is proved that 


|| while Leete was receiving votes alone in the ab- 


ed in receiving their votes. 


sence of Seaman, five votes were challenged by 
him, and the men so challenged refused to take the 
oath. Some time subsequent to this, while Leete 
was absent and Seaman was taking votes, those 
men came back to vote, when Seaman was in- 
formed that they had previously been challenged 
by Leete. Notwithstanding this, Seaman persist- 
They were again chal- 


| lenged by a bystander, but Seaman refused to 


| 

} 
| 

| 
i} 


Al 


| 


for the remark of my colleague to which T have | 


alluded. It is a point upon which this case does 
not turn, though [ cannot persuade myself that it 
is one that should be passed over without consid- 
eration. 

I now come, sir, to the consideration of those 
questions upon which I suppose this case is to be 
decided. The majority by which Mr. Jackson 
holds his seat is admitted, as well as proven, to be 
one hundred and forty-three. It is alleged by the 
contestant that more than this number of paupers 
and others not entitled to vote, cast their suffrages 
for the sittting member, and that if such illecal 
votes are deducted, Mr. Monroe, the contestant 
will have the mS It then becomes import: 
ant to inquire whether paupers and others not 


7 
i! 


administer the oath, and their votes were received. 

But it 1s said that there should be a deduction 
from the number here claimed as illegal votes, for 
the reason that it is shown that about twenty of 
the paupers had their residence in the third district 
of the 18:h ward, prior to going to the almshouse. 
The proof does not show this; and there is no 


| evidence that any number on either of the sched- 


ules were sent from the ward. in which they re- 
spectively voted, or had ever lived in that ward 

revious to becoming inmates of the almshouse. 
The testimony relied on is thatof Dr. Hasbrouck, 
and is as follows: 


Question. Were any of the persons committed to the 
alinshouse, who went out on the 3d November, 1846, sent 
there from the third district of the 18th ward? 

Answer. To the best of my knowledge, there were some 
18 or 20- who had homes in the third district of the 18th ward 
previous to coming to the almshouse. 

The witness does not here refer to the persons 
whose names are contained in either of these sched- 
ules, but to the whole number who went out to vote. 
That number, as he says in the same connection, 
was about four hundred. It is evident that neither 


of the schedules embrace the names of any that had 
prior residences in the ward in which they voted. 


all the other officers, was an active | 
political friend of the Democratic party, says it | 








Such paupers were legal voters, and their names 
were not taken downatall. The paupers were qj! 
a as to their residence before going to 
the almshouse, and the names of such as were lesa} 
voters would not of course be entered by the chal- 
lenger. These eighteen or twenty here spoken of 
ean, therefore, only refer to the remainder of the 
|four hundred, and not to the one hundred and 

seventy-seven embraced in the schedules. To sup. 
pose otherwise isto believe that the names of those 
who were legal voters were taken down; for there 
was no dispute whatever that those who were sen; 
from the ward in which they offered to vote were 
legal voters, and they were questioned for the very 
purpose of ascertaining where their prior residence 
was. 

Again: it is said that there should bea deduction, 
by reason of its appearing that five of these one 
hundred and seventy-seven votes were given for 
the contestant, and not for the sitting member, 
Upon this point I desire to say little further than 
to remark, that the evidence is too vague to war- 
rant such aconelusion Whether they are deduct- 
ed or not, the result will be the same. 

In addition to all this, it is insisted that there 
should be further deduction, on the ground that it 
is shown that several of the men whose names are 
included in the schedules were not in the alms- 
house at the time of the election, but had been dis- 
charged some time prior; while others were not 
| admitted until after the election; and still more 
| never had been in the almshouseatall. Now, how 
| has the sitting member attempted to establish this? 
|, Does he call the individuals themselves to prove it? 
| Does he call upon the keeper, or any of the officers, 
| to show when these men were admitted, whether 
' 
| 


/ admitted’ at all, and when discharged? Does he 
attempt to show, by any one who knew these men, 
|| where they resided, and whether they were or 
| were not inmates of the almshouse? Not at all. 
|| This was the best proof, and it must be presumed 
| that he would have availed himself of it, could he 
|| have shown by it what he now claims on the 
|| vaguest, most unreliable, and unsatisfactory apol- 
|| ogy for proof that can be imagined. The clerk of 
| the almshouse is called, not to prove whether these 
men were inmates of that institution at the time of 
the election—for he is not even interrogated on 
that point, though he had been a clerk there for 
more than six years—but to produce the register 
_ of the establishment, which, it is said, contains the 
; names of the inmates, when admitted, when dis- 
| charged, &c. Now, this ia not only the weakest 
kind of evidence possible, but the testimony of this 

| witness is the weakest evidence of the kind, as it 
| seems to me, that ever succeeded in establishing 
| facts to the satisfaction of reasunable minds. The 
| following is the material portion of the testimony 

| of this witness: 


| «J have the books, viz: the register of 1846, and the hos- 
pital register. ‘The register of 1846 contains the names, 
ages, nativity, occupation, if men; and whether married or 

| not, if women. It also contains the name of the officer by 

| 

1 


whose order the persons were sent up, the time when ad- 

mitted to the almshouse, the disease or cause of their ad- 

mission, also the date of discharge or death, and location 

while there. I can’t say whether the bouk contains the 

names of all the inmates admitted in 1846, because they may 
| have been admitted without my Knowledge; but to mry best 
knowledge and belief, it contains all that were in the alms- 
house in 1845, whether adinitted that year or previously. 

The book is kept by me in my handwriting, except when I 
‘was sick. IT was sick and absent about three months. 
Schedule P. now presented, contains the names of persons 
who were and were not in the almshouse, according to the 
almshouse register of 1846; of those that were there and 
whose names are on the register; the date of their admission, 
| also the date of their discharge, if diseharged; also the date 
of their death, if deceased ; and the remarks placed opposite 
to the respective names are true, as taken from that register 
| by myself.” 

The witness was then cross-examined by the 
counsel for the contestant, as follows, viz: 

“‘ There is part of the leafin letter 8, from June 17 to Jane 
30, 1846, missing, containing seventeen names in letter 8, 
which is the letter commencing with their surnames. It 
|| Was torn out while I was sick. Several persons have been 
|) sentupto Randall’s Island, and the first thing I knew of their 
|, Having been there was their bringing a Heche? for them. 
|| The names of such persons would not be found on the rec- 
| ord.” « It was in the spring of 1846 thatl was sick orabsent 


erential ee. 


| about three months. Two or three kept the books 
| while I was sick. There is a blotter in which the names 
| of those admitted were first entered, aud which were posted 
by me in this book daily before I went to bed, with the ex- 
| ere oe eS eer wage em che Sten, te eee 
| have not register ; ertuin 
|| whether the names entered while I sick were gttiovs 
\| register. Thave not compared P with the blotter, to 
ascertain whether the names are on the blotter. 
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«“ A sheet is out of the register, part of letter H, commencing 
on 27th September, 1846, to March, 1847. This book is in a 
mutiluted condition. It was torn while T was sick. I know 


of persons being sent to the Aospitu!, and dischurged therefrom, | 


whose names do not appear on the almshouse ; they would ap- 
ar on the hospital register... Dr. Hasbrouck-had charge of 


the hospital books, and would be more likely to know about | 


that. I had nothing to do with the hospital books.” 


This is the testimony which we are asked to | 


believe proves that some of the men whose names 
are included in schedule C were not inmates of 
the almshouse! 
such a book is a faithful record of what it was in- 
troduced to show. A portion of it is torn out; it 
is in a mutilated condition; it was kept by others 
as well as the witness. 
on which the names were first entered; and the 
witness does not pretend to know whether all the 
names from that blotter have been transcribed into 
this register. In addition to all this he states that, 
of his own knowledge, several persons who have 
been in the hospital and on Randell’s Island—both 


belonging to the almshouse—have never been en- |. 


tered on this book. Of the hospital book he knows 
nothing; and no examination of that book is made 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether these names 


appear there. The presumption that they do is | 


strong, and is supported by the testimony of the 
present superintendent of the almshouse, who 


swears that he has ‘“‘compared the names on | 
schedule C with the books kept in that establish- | 


ment,” and there found such names. Not only 
this, but the persons whese names are in schedule 
C, at the time they voted, on being questioned as 
to their residence, declared that the 
of the almshouse. These men could have had no 
inducement to claim to be inmates of that institu- 
tion, unless such was the fact; and this circum- 
stance gives great strength to other direct proof, 


that all the persons whose names appear in sched- || 


ule C were inmates of the almshouse. 

Had these paupers a right to vote? I have al- 
ready, to some extent, discussed this question, and 
i do not desire to spend further time upon it. 
Such as had their residence in the ward in which 


they voted, at the time they were sent to the alms- || 
house, beyond all question had a right to vote, | 


but none others; and the evidence does notshow that 
any portion of those whose votes are charged against 
the sitting member had such residence. On the 
contrary, it seems clear that none such are included 
in either of the schedules of votes claimed to be 
illegal. 


objected to; and their names were not taken down. 
There was no dispute about their right to vote; 
and the names of none were taken down except 
those who claimed to vote, not on their prior, but 
their almshouse residence. 

For whom did these persons vote? Did they 
vote for the sitting member? I do not regard this 
a difficult question to determine. What is the 
proof? In the first place, the officers of the insti- 
tution were all active partisans of the sitting mem- 
ber, and zealous for his success. The evening 
before the election the regularly-nominated Demo- 
cratic ticket, bearing the name of the sitting mem- 
ber, to the number of about two thousand, was 
taken into the almshouse, and there cut and folded, 
and on the morning of the election the ballots were 
distributed among the paupers before they went 
out to vote. An arrangement or organization was 
made by the officers, by which it was determined 
to get out all the votes they could for that ticket, 
and none other. On the day of election the pau- 

rs were not allowed to go out promiscuously, 

ut they were taken, a load at a time, in an omni- 
bus employed for the purpose, under charge of the 


officers themselves, who d them out of th 
almshouse, tickets in hand into the carriage, cau 


then drove them to the polls, where they allowed 
no Whig to approach them until they had voted. 


They were under the complete control of the offi- 


cers; and every precaution was used to keep them 
from obtaining W hig tickets. 


Again: the testimony shows that there was a 
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It is preposterous to believe that | 


Besides, there is a blotter || 


Those wlio gave their former residence || 
in the ward in which they offered to vote were not || 


bore the Democratic caption. Of this he took par- 


ticular notice. In the same manner Mr. Eels 
judged of the character of the votes included in 
schedule D. In addition to that, he saw the name 


tally-list of the number of votes cast for each party, 
which he found, on a canvass, was correct within 
two votes. In relation to the five votes in the six- 
teenth ward, claimed as illegal, ene is shown pos- 


the name of Mr. Jackson; while it is also shown 

| that the men were brought to the polls the second 

time, and induced to vote by the effort of a man 

who was laboring for the success of Mr. Jack- 
| son. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is but an imperfect examin- 

ation of the more important points in this case. 


| That I have made them so clear that the whole || 
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of Mr. Jackson on several of them, and he kept a | 


| itively to have been the Democratic ticket, bearing | 


House are ready to adopt my views, [ have not | 


doubt. The case presents facts well calculated to 
|| Startle and admonish—facts that stand out promi- 
| nently, proof alike of fraud, committed and fearful, 
| deliberate fraud meditated. 


| REMARKS.OF MR. A. G. BROWN, 
| OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
May 8, 1848, 
On the Bounty Land Bill. 


in Committee of the Whole, 

|| Mr. BROWN said: It has not been my custom 
|| to enter ver 
| the House from day to day; but on questions like 
| the one now under consideration, it may be per- 
mitted me to express my views, and to assign 


briefly the reasons why, in my judgment, the main 
|| features of the bill ought to receive the favorable 
|| consideration of Congress. 
! If any class of the public’s numerous servants 
|| are more entitled than another to the special regard 
|| of the law-making and bounty-dispensing power 
|, of Government, it is the soldiers—the men who en- 


| counter the toils, the dangers, the hardships and || 


1 privations of the camp—the men who guard the 
| nation’s honor at the peril of their lives, and sac- 
| rifice at the shrine of patriotism the comforts and 
| security of domestic quiet. 

It is not my purpose to tax the Republic with 
ingratitude, or to complain that the soldier’s com- 
pensation is wholly inadequate to the service per- 
formed. Albeit the seven dollars a month which 


proportion to the magnitude of his labor. 
only do you require unceasing toil, but youdemand 
the free exposure of his person to the elements, 


of battle. Nay, you exact a more than slavish 
| obedience to the iron will of a military master, 
whom your laws have appointed to command him. 
You and I think we render a tolerable equivalent 
for our eight dollars per day, when we meet in this 


or four hours, and then close the business of the 
day. Can it be that we shall regard other men, 
who are our equals in political rights—men, equal 
to us in all the elements which compose that most 
extraordinary character, an American citizen—as 


soldier’s life when we dole out to them seven dol- 
lars for a month’s service. 

I am not for increasing the monthly pay of the 
soldier, but I am clearly in favor of doing him jus- 
tice by another means. 
exchequer, nor compel the Government to go on 
borrowing to a greater extent than may be abso- 
lutely necessary. Happily, the Government has 
other means of paying her patriotic soldiery— 
means most abundant and most appropriate for 
this purpose. The public lands, of which the United 





| the presumption to believe. For myself, I feel no || | 
i| perchance, won it, on the battle-field. 


7 '| The Bounty Land Bill being under consideration | 
were inmates | ; 


j 
|| tleman near me [Mr. 


fully into the debates which occur in | 


the Government doles out to him bears no sort of | 
Not || 


and the still freer surrender of: his life on the field | 


Hall, on our own adjournment, sit here some three | 


sufficiently compensated for the severe toils of a— 


I would not bankrupt the | 


States is the undisputed proprietor, can be most ad- || credit and in debt, watched 
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of want, it affords an outlet to industry, and in- 
spires his self-confidence. It does more: it rears 
before him a lasting monument of his country's 
gratitude, awakening and keeping alive the noble 
impulses that led him to the tented field. 

If you would touch the chords of patriotism, and 
cause them to vibrate in delightful harmony, you 
must not grudge the soldier his honest earnings, 
nor pay him with a stinting hand. You do but 
poorly reward his toils who wins an empire, if you 
give him his daily pay and nothing more. There 
is not a scavenger in your streets that does not get 
as much as that. The Government is rich in its 
landed possessions, and out of this abundance I 

| would freely reward the soldier’s honest toils. I 
| would give him a home, make him feel chat he had 
served his country to some purpose. What if it 
take ten millions of acres of land? I care not, sir, 
if it take ten times ten millions, who is better en- 
titled to it than the man who protected, defended, 
This Gov- 
ernment has many hundred millions of acres of 
land; itcan be no great stretch of liberality to bestow 
a small portion of it on the men who gave us the 
whole. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinten] has 
assumed some strange, most extraordinary posi- 
tions. He says, we did not give bounty lands to 
| the soldiersof the Revolution, and he thence argues 

that we should not grant the bounties contemplated 
in this bill. My colleague (Mr. Tuomrson] bas 
already answered, that the revolutionary soldiers 
| had been pensioned by the Government. A gea- 
OLLAMER] says, the militia 
| were not pensioned. But the ae knows 
thatthe militia were paid by the States respectively, 
| in'whose service they chiefly were, and to the 
| utmost capacity of the States to pay. If they 
| were not full compensated, the reason will be found 
in an absolute inability to do so, until time had 
‘ 
i 
} 


transferred them to another and, I trust, a better 
world. But if the Government has for a long 
time failed in the performance of her duty to her 
|| soldiers, is it therefore to be insisted that she never 
|| shall perform it? Itis not yet too late to do justice 
| to these men of iron will. If any of them have 
survived the ravages of time, I would to day 
| greet them with the intelligence that this Govern- 
| ment will no longer withhold its bounty. To me 
| it matters not whether a soldier belongs to the 
| regular line or fights as a militiaman: he equally 
|| devotes himself to his country, and in the one posi- 
|| tion as in the other is alike enutled to his country’s 
bounty and her gratitude. , 

|| When the gentleman from Ohio reminds us that 
| bounty lands were not given to the soldiers of the 
Revolution, and that they were otherwise badly 
| paid, he forgets that these illustrious men foaagihs for 
'| their homes, their altars,and their firesides. Death 
| was then the reward of cowardice—liberty the price 
| of victory. There were no soldiers that were not 
| citizens; no citizens that were not soldiers. All 
|| united in the struggle. It was a common struggle, 
_and a common triumph. Each man gave to him- 
| self his own reward. When all were soldiers, the 

| had no one but themselves to look to for bounty lands 
/or other favors. Before the gentleman twits us 
| with the remark that we are more liberal than our 
i fathers, let him remember that our fathers were 
|| less able than we to be liberal, and had less reason 
|| to be so. They did their own fighting; we do 
ours by proxy. They had no one but themselves to 
| pay; we have to pdy the men who do our fighting. 
fn the days of the Revolution every man was a 
| soldier; now, about one in fifty has gone out to 
| battle. Before the gentleman cites the fact that 
| aur revolutionary fathers did not receive bounty 
| lands, let him contrast the condition of this country 
| at the close of the revolutionary struggle with its 
| present position in the scale of nations. He will 
| 
i 
i 





see thirteen small colonies just emerging from a 
seven years’ conflict with the most powerful na- 
tion in the world, worn down with strife, without 
the tiger eye of 
without one hon- 





vantageously, most wisely and properly devoted 


monarchy in the Old World, 


plain, marked difference between the caption of 
the Whig and Democratic tickets, such as to en- 
able an ordinary observer to distinguish each as 
they were voted. Mr. Crandall, whose testimony 
has before been alluded to, marked this difference. 
And he says the tickets voted by the paupers, 
whose names he took down, (being schedule C,) 


to this object. Land to the soldier is often equiv- || est republican face in ali Christendom to encourage 


alent to, sometimes better than, money—it gives | her with its sympathetic smiles. What could such 
him ahome. This, to the young enthusiast, who, | a country do? Look first on that picture, and now 
forgetful of himself, and casting care to the winds, |; on this. We have twenty-nine States, and terri- 
has periled all and lost all in the service of his || tories boundless as half a continent; we are com- 
country, is the richest reward that his country can || paratively out of debt, with unlimited credit; above 
bestow. It raises him at once above the pressare |! 


a aT 


the frowns of the world, honored, respected, feared 
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by monarchy wherever it yet remains, and loved 
by our republican brethren throughout the world. 
The gentleman who cites what our fathers did not 
do, and could not do, as a controlling reason for 


our action, is full seventy years behind the age in | 


: | public lands have cost the Government an average 
The gentleman hasanother reason, if possible less |, 


cogent than the first, for denying this bounty to the 


which he lives. 


soldier. If we give lands to the soldier, he says the 
speculators will buy them for half, perhaps for less 
than half, their value. I did notexpectto hear such 
an objection from a source soeminent. Itis unwor- 
thy of the high source from which it emanates. 
e owe a debt, but will not pay it because our 
creditor intends to make an improvident use of the 
money. As well, sir, might you say that you will 
not pay the soldier in Mexico his seven dollars per 
month because he intended to pay a sutler two 
prices for his merchandise, as to say you will not 
give him beunty land because he may sell it for 
halfits value. ‘The gentleman is much too kind | 
to the soldier. Beeause he may be cheated in the | 
sale of his land, out of very kindness the gentle- | 
man will not give him lated wis all. ‘ Half a loaf | 
is better than no bread ;’’and thougha soldier might | 
be cheated of one-half your bounty, the remaining 
half, I fancy, would be better than the gentleman’s 
proposition to give him nothing. It is no business 
of the Government what the soldier does with his 
land. Let her discharge her duty, and rely upon 
the soldier to protect his own interest. In the pro- 
tection he gave hiscountry, he afforded the best 
évidence of his capacity to take care of himself. 
But, says the gentleman, these lands are pledged 
for the redemption of the war debt. The gentle- 
man forgets his own vote to grant bounties in land 
after that pledge was given. He then, doubtless, 
thought, and thought correctly, that so long as the 
interest on the debtis paid, and the stock redeemed 
as it falls due, the holders of public securities do 
not care a fig what you do with the public lands. 
The stock was never taken on any pledge of lands 
for its redemption, but on the good faith of the 
Government that the interest should be paid and | 
the debt redeemed at maturity. For myself, { have 
no fears of a failure to meet these reasonable and 


just expectations of the stockholders, whatever 


may be your disposition of any part or the whole 
of the public lands, 

The gentleman enters into a minute calculation 
of the probable proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, and warns us, if we make these grants, that 
there will be fearful deficiency in the revenue for 
the next year, [now understand him as admitting 
thai the estimates for the present fiscal year will 
be fully realized; but he predicts, with great confi- 
dence, that there will be decided diminution in the | 
receipts for the year ending June 30, 1849. Some | 


months since, the gentleman staked his reputation | 


as a financial prophet that the estimates of the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury for this year would be falsi- 
fied by at least eight millions of dollars. But two 


months now remain of the present fiscal gyear. | 


The gentieman’s own calculations have been al- 
ready exceeded by near five millions of dollars; 
and it is morally certain that the Secretary’s esti- 
mates will be fully equalled, and in all human prob- 
ability exceeded, by at least one million of dollars. 
The gentleman has shown himself a false prophet, 
and he must excuse us if we decline to repose im- 
plicit confidence in his predictions for the future. 
‘*‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” I 
am disinclined to indulge in evil forebodings as to 
the approaching year. The gentleman sees noth- 
ing but impenetrable gloom; to my vision the sky 
is bright, the day dawns beautifully—no cloud is 
geen, aud no storm is anticipated. 
dent that it will be a year of national and individ- 
ual prosperity as the gentleman is that it will bring 
bankruptey and ruin to the State and people. 
Much, | am free to admit, depends on the result 
of the Presidential election. 
Democratic triumph, and therefore do not doubt 


that we shall have a season of universal and unin- | 


terrupted prosperity. 

Reference has been made, in the course of this 
discussion, to the cost of the public lands; and we 
have been admonished that vast sums of money 
have been paid from the general treasury for their 
acquisition, which, it is said, ought to be returned 


before we Te of them too lavishly as bounties || 


to soldiers. I have been at the trouble to compile, 
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| from official sources, a statement of the general 
results of the land operations of the Government || following amendment, as an additional section: 
up to January, 1846. The main features of this || Src. —. and be it further enacted, ‘That the benefits of 

‘statement have not, I apprehend, been materially | the 9th section of the above recited act be extended first to 

| 


. . . the unmarried sisters, and after them to the infant brothers 
altered by the operations since that time. The |) iigcr siateen years of age, of all deceased officers, non. 


commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, in the sane 
manner and to the same extent that the benefits of said 9th 
section are now extended to widows, children, fathers, and 
mothers of said officers, non commissioned officers, musi- 
cans, and privates. 

I need not elaborate this proposition. The heart 
Whole cost of lands at 23 cents per acre. 77,130,498 of every man tells him at once that the defenceless 
Bob GION. Bei dns oceo se cncoavhucedctswe SNe sister and infant brother of a fallen soldier should 

| Remaining unsold............ 0+. Mapaee 239,342,802 acres. } receive that soldier’s heritage, as they do his last 
It will thus be seen that the net profit has been | fervent and dying prayers. Were it given us to 
fifty-three millions of dollars and upwards, and |, Witness the last scenes of the battle-field ,how should 
that we have yet on hand near two hundred and | our hearts be wrung by the agony of an expiring 
forty millions of acres. This calculation does not |, Soldier, as he turns his thoughts homewards, and 
include the Indian annuities, or the expense of our || mentally bids farewell to the tender objects of his 


| to soldiers, shall propose, when it is in order, the 





of twenty-three cents per acre: 
Up to January, 1846, she had extinguished 

the Indian title to, surveyed, and offered 

NE cchaseanenkeon oesha ccegeseshs Beemee Ones. | 
Sold up to that date..... base hk eseees 93,872,846 acres. || 
Revenue from sales up to that time..... $130,2r0,156 


I am as confi- | 


I have no doubt of | 


Indian wars, most of which have grown, J admit, | 
| mediately or immediately, out of our landed oper- | 
ations, and are, therefore, to some extent charge- | 


able to this account. But I must also remark that 
this calculation does not include the unsurveyed 
lands in lowa, Wisconsin, and Nebraska; it does 
not include our vast Oregon possessions; and I sup- 
pose it need not be mentioned that both California 
and New Mexico have been excluded. Of these 
last it may be said, **we need not count our 
chickens before they are hatched ;”’ but I will count 
them, and here express the opinion that we are 


much more likely to get two more States from |) 


Mexico than give up the two we already have. 
I am for disposing of the public lands freely. 
| To the soldier who fights the battles of his coun- 
try | would give a home, nor would [ restrict him 
to very narrow limits. ‘To every man who has no 


home I would give one, and, so long as he and his | 
descendants chose to occupy it, they should hold | 
| it against the world, without charge of any kind. | 


| The Government owns more than nine hundred 
millions of acres of land; and yet thousands of 
her citizens, and some of them her bravest and best 
soldiers, are without homes. 


| time of war, if she expects them to fight her bat- 
| tles and win “‘empires”’ for her, the people should 
expect in return to be provided with homes; and 


appointed, 
I have no objection to the Government selling 


'| land to those who are able to pay for it, at a mod- 


erate price; but I protest my disapprobation of 
| national land-jobbing. ‘The nation degrades her 
character when she comes down to the low occu- 
pation of exacting the hard-earned dollars of a 
nor citizen for a bit of land purchased, it may 
hase been, with the blood of that citizen’s ances- 
tors. To my mind, there is a national nobility in 
a Republic’s looking to the comfort, convenience, 
and happiness of its people; there is a national 
meanness in a Republic’s selling a poor man’s 
home to his rich neighbor because that neighbor 
can pay a better price for it. 
It was not my intention to enter very fully into 
i the consideration of all the points embraced in the 
| bill and the amendments. My principal object in 
|| rising was to give notice of an intention to intro- 
|| duce certain amendments. The first of these, is 
|| to the proposition offered by my colleague, [Mr. 
| Tuompson.] He proposes to give those who served 
|; twelve months in the Northwestern army, prior 
| to the treaty of 1795, or during the last war with 
|| Great Britain, for the same length of time, one hun- 
| dred and sixty acres of land each, and to those who 
served six months eighty acres. To his proposi- 
tion I shall offer this amendment: 


| 

| Insert after the words “ eighty acres of land,” in line —, 
| «and any such non-commissioned officer, musician, and 
private of any company of volunteers or militia, who actu- 
| ally served three months in said Indian war, or the war with 
} 


Great Britain, shall be entitled to receive forty acres of 
land.” 


i 


‘| one hundred and sixty acres. 





! served but three months forty acres of land. - It 
| will be doing equal and exact justice, and it is on 
| that principle I offer the amendment. 

To the original bill, which proposes to amend 
| the act of February 11, 1847, granting bounty lands 


The dependence of | 
| the Government and people should be mutual. If | 
| Government relies on the people for defence in |) 


this reasonable expectation ought never to be dis- | 


It is right togive those who served twelve months | 
It is right to give | 
those who served six months eighty acres, and on | 
|| the same principle it is right to give those who | 


love, which he is about leaving to the cold charities 
of this world. Pass this amendment, and say to 
the dying hero, in his last moments, ‘depart in 
| peace, your country is friend and guardian to these 
_ objects of your fraternal affection.’”’ Ihave inmy 
mind’s eye more than one case of touching interest, 
| but the time nor place is appropriate for the men- 
tion of them. 

I shall propose one other amendment, to wit: 

That in addition to the bounty land allowed to volunteers 
by the aetof Lith February, 1847, to raise, fora limited time, 
|| an additional military force, and for other purposes, there 
shall be a further grant to each of said volunteers of forty acres 
for every three months’ service after the firsttwelve mouths. 

The justice of this proposition is so manifest, 
| that I will not detain the committee with more than 
-apassing comment. You give to the volunteer 

soldier, by the ninth section of the act of February 
| 11, 1847, one hundred and sixty acres of land for 
twelve months’ service, or forty acres for each 
three months of the first twelve. I propose to give 
him forty acres for each additional three months 
that he remains in the army. Ido this for two 
reasons: first, that his services are richly worth 
the compensation proposed; and secondly, that 
| there is manifest and gross injustice in paying one 
set of volunteers one hundred and sixty acres of 
land for twelve months service, and to another, no 
more than one hundred and sixty acres for two, 
four, six, or even ten years’ service, if the war 
| should so long continue. 

I have no disposition to detain the committee 
with any further remarks. The sentiments I have 
uttered have been dictated a sense of justice to 
a most worthy and reliable class of our population. 
| I shall be glad to find them responded to by the 

committee, especially as they have been delivered 
| with a view to procure proper action on the ques- 


| 


| 
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REMARKS OF MR. A. G. BROWN, 
| OF MISSISSIPPI, 

| In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 

i May 8, 1848, 

| On the Distribution of Extra Printed Documents, 


|| [March 20. Mr. BROWN offered the following 
_ resolutions; which were read, and agreed to: 
|| Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be, and he is here- 
|| by, instructed to send, under his frank, three copies of the 
| printed report of the Commissioner of Patents for the year 
| 1847 to the Governor of each State and Territory in the 
| Union, for the use of such State or Territory, and two eopies 
' to the clerk of the county court of each county in the United 
| States, fer the use of the county ; and hereafter, in all cases 
| where an extra number of any document is ordered to be 
rinted, it shall be the duty of the Clerk’ of the House of 
Representatives, untess otherwise ordered by the House, to 
transmit said document to the States and counties ns is 
herein directed ; and to this end, he shall reserve from the 
first copies delivered by the printer a sufficient number to 
supply the dewands of this resolution. 
1} Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Clerk, before he 
| sends the documents above referred to, to have the same 
|, well bound. 


| May 8. Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the fore- 
| going resolutions be rescinded.]} 
| Mr. BROWN said: It is well known, Mr. 


| 
| 
i 


| Speaker, that I introduced the resolution which it 
is now proposed to reseind. A restless anxiety 
has been manifested to destroy it, even before it 
has gone into operation, though it was permitted 
to pass without serious opposition. It is said the 
_ resolution passed without consideration. However 
_ this may be, it was notintroduced without reflection; 
| nor shall it be rescinded without my resistance. , 


} 
' 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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It will be found, on examination, that the prac- | [t is known to every member of Congress that 
tical operations of the distribution of public docu- many documents are wasted, literally destroyed 
ments proposed by the resolution will work none || here; and when their value is made manifest in 
of that gross injustice of which we hear so much || some future investigation or discussion, they are 
complaint. Take the Patent Office report as an | procured with greatdifficulty. In some instances, 
example. You have ordered ninety thousand extra | they are found in the shops and book stores; and, 
copies of that document to be printed, or nearly | as happened with myself the other day, are pur- 
one hundred thousand copies in all. Of these, it || chased at some ten or twenty times the original 
is proposed to send three copies to each State and || cost of printing. I mention this for the purpose | 
Territory, or ninety copies to all, and two copies || of reminding gentlemen, that much that seems to 
to each county in the Union, or, in the whole, | be of no value to day, may and will, in the course 
twenty-five hundred and ten copies. To the States || of time, come to be sought for with avidity. Then 
and counties you will distribute twenty-six hun- || let these documents be preserved; send them to the 
dred copies, and leave for individual distribution || country, where they will be taken care of, and where 
over ninety-five thousand,copies. The documents || you and I, and every other man in the community, 
thus sent to the States and counties would be the || may find and consult them at pleasure. You may 
only ones given to the public: all the rest are de- | send twenty or fifty copies to as many individuals in | 
voted to private uses. I know of no authority to || acounty, and you accommodate only that number | 
print books at the national expense to be presented || of persons; send one or two copies to the county, 
to private persons. It may be very pleasant for | and you accommodate, to a considerable extent, 
members of Congress to vote to themseives’ hun- | every man in the county. 
dreds of thousands of valuable books, at the ex- Suppose, sir, this or some similar proposition 
pense of the general treasury. It is certainly very || had been adopted twenty years ago, and faithfully | 
convenient to have these books on hand when we || carried out: you would now have a respectable 
feel like making a present to some valuable and | political library at every county seat in the United 
influential friend; and it has the additional merit || States. Is there a member of this House who 
ef being the cheapest possible mode of displaying || would not feel gratified to have at the court-house | 
our liberality. But by what right is this thing || of each county in his district a copy of all the | 
done? By the right of precedent. It is one of the || extra documents printed by order of Congress for 
thousand abuses which have grown up from time || twenty years past? What you may thus have had, 
to time, and which I have very little hope of see- || you may now have, to a much greater extent, at the | 
ing speedily corrected. The most [ hoped to ac- || end of another twenty years, by simply letting my 
complish was to induce you to surrender to public || resolution alone. The growth of the country, the | 
use a very small number of the many thoueand || increasing interest in public affairs, and the vast | 
volumes for which the public pay. if is some- || improvements in the art of printing, will greatly 
thing to a member of Congress who holds his seat i augment the number of publications in future. In | 
by a doubtful tenure to have it in his power, with- || the course of a few years you will thus find valu- | 
out one cent of personal cost, to exhibit a mark of || able little libraries rising up all over the country, | 
epecial attachment to five or six hundred influen- || costing nothing, and conferring great benefits.on all | 
tial persons in his district, by sefding each a valu- | who now take, or may hereafter take, an interest | 
able book. This is an advantage not readily sur- || in public affairs. 
rendered; but I had hoped that a decent respect | I am surprised that my friend from Pennsylvania, | 
for the public, who pay the whole cost, would || [Mr. Bropueap,] Democrat as he is, proverbially | 
have induced us to give them a few volumes. But | liberal and sound in his views on almost all sub- 
the cormorant who once feeds on pap like this, is || jects, should take the lead in opposition to this 
slow to give it up. || measure. The reason, the only reason he assigns | 


} 





You have printed, as I have before said, nearly || for this course is, to my mind, extremely falla- | 


one hundred thousand copies of a single document, 


cious. That one Congressional district has more 
or about four hundred and forty-five for each mem- 


ber; and you have paid, or will pay, for them out of | 


the public funds. What is to be done with these possible reasons for desiring to rescind this reso- | 
books—printed, bound, folded, and laid on your || lution. Documents are published for the public 
tables, as they are, at the public cost? You write || instruction, and should therefore be placed in reach | 
your name onthe envelop, and they are then carried.to || of the public. The city and county of Philadel- | 
the post office at the cost of the public, conveyed to || phia has a voting population equal to the States of | 
your special friends in the public mail, and on their || Delaware, Arkansas, and ‘Texas; but it is a con- | 

| 


safe arrival become their private property. You have || densed population, and the convenience of the 
no more right to print books in this way for private 
uses than you have to make any other presents at 
the public expense. Suppose, instead of a propo- 
sition to print ninety-eight thousand copies of the 
Patent Office report, or four hundred and forty-five 
for each member, (myself among the rest,) to be 
distributed according to the inclination of the mem- 
bers, I, or any other member, had come forward 
with four hundred and forty-five names, and pro- | 
posed the publication of a volume for each one of | 
them: is there a member of this House who would | 
have sanctioned such a proposition? Not one, sir, | 
I venture to assert; and yet this would have been 
a better proposition than the one you have adopted; | 
for by it you would at least have known who were 
to be the recipients of the public favor. In com- | 
mon parlance, these books are printed for public 
distribution, and pentionen say they want them | 
sent to the public; but by what process of reasoning 
it is to be shown that ninety thousand favorites are 
the PUBLIC, in a nation of twenty millions of people, 
I have not been informed. I have spend, to 
send a very small portion of these publications to 
the public, (about one in thirty-six and a half) no 
one else has proposed to send a single copy. If 
you will send, according to my proposition, two 
copies of a book te the clerk o the county court, 
for the use of the county, you thereby send it to 
the people of the county; it belongs as much to 
one as to another; and may at any time be exam- 
ined or consulted by all those who desire to be in- 
formed as to its contents. 

If books are printed, they ought to be preserved ; 
and if they are intended for public use, they ought 
to be placed where the public can consult them. 


whole may be subserved by one library, located 
at a central and convenient point; and if the pub- 


tates just named would not answer a like general 


meet to transact business of public and private in- 
terest; and with the clerks" of county courts, be- 
cause these are officers having charge of county 
papeee, books, and records, and with whom people 


lic places accessible at all times to the people. My 
sole view in introducing the resolution was, to 
place the documents published by order of Con- 
gress, and paid for out of the public treasury, in 
the reach of every man who desired to-consult 





that I should vindicate it, If gentlemen would 
forget their own personal advantage, derived from 
a distribution of these documents, and look a little | 
to the public interest, the resolution as introduced 
by me and passed by the House, would stand; but 
it is probably destined to be rescinded. I have no 


ber, and so far as I am y concerned, itis a 


matter of profound indifference what disposition 
you may make of it. , 


money. I contemplated no injustice to any one. 
i 





counties than another, and will therefore receive a || 
larger number of documents, is the narrowest of all || 


lic convenience is answered, that is all that is re- | 
uired. But one, two, or three libraries in the | ’ ly pl 
g '| zation; the latter, by the injustice, insult, and taunts 
purpose, because of the want of proximity of the | 
pulation to the location of the library. My reso- | 
ution proposes to place these books at the county | 
sites of the several counties in the United States, | 
beeause these are places where people of all classes | 


ave constant intercourse. Their offices are pub- | 


them. I did not then, and do not now, believe | 
that this House ought to print books a i| 

J . th | f 
peepee seoecens. ey Ss sem, neen e reaee® ‘| of the nation’s resources. The war of 1812 was 


Having introduced the proposition, it was proper | 
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SPEECH OF MR. ELISHA EMBREE, 
OF INDIANA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


May 3, 1848, 

| On the Bill to grant Bounty Lands to certain Officers in the 
Mevican war, with an amendment pending te extend the 
grant to the Officers and Soldiers of the Indian wars and 
the late war with Great Britain. 


Mr. EMBREE said: 

Mr, Cuaiaman: Lam in favor of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Tnomp- 
/ son,] and trust that it will receive the sanction of 
| this committee and the sanction of Congress. I 
was preparing one of the same import at the time 
he intimated his intention’ to offer the one now 
under consideration. 

All the soldiers of the Mexican war have already 


|| been granted land, except in the case of a lew offi- 


cers who were promoted after their enlistment; and 


‘| we have now before us four bills to grant land to 


officers thus situated. To this I shall interpose no 
objection. No member of this House can feel less 
disposition to undervalue the merits of those who, 
at the call of their Government, have assumed 
/arms in the war with Mexico, whatever want of 
confidence I may have in the conduct of those at 
the head of affairs at this capital. I will, now 
| and hereafter, distinguish between the want of ca- 
pacity of those who involved us in the war, and 
the gallant men who have so gloriously brought it 
,toaclose, These services 1am prepared to re- 
| ward, at all times, and on all occasions, while hon- 
| ored with a seat on this floor. While doing so, 
however, let us not forget the brave men of other 
| times and other fields—those who, in days long 
| since elapsed, have covered themselves with glory, 
and their country with renown. The officers and 
soldiers of the war of 1812, and the Indian wars 
which preceded it, performed services equally meri- 
torious and equally deserving of sreuid. We are 
too apt, Mr. Chslines, to forget the old friend, to 
' bask in the sunlight of some new face; but I trust 
| this American Congress will not set an‘example so 
| unworthy of itself. The recollection of the men 
| of 1812, and of the pioneers of western civilization, 
| forms one of the brightest eras in the history of 
(our country. Were they not as brave as others 
| Were they less patriotic, devoted? What fields 
of contest witnessed more noble daring, more un- 
| flinching courage? What epoch was signalized 
| by more self-denial, hardships, and sacrifice? The 
Indian wars on our extreme frontiers, and the tri- 
umphant contests from 1812 to 1815, exhibited the 
highest traits of gallantry and the highest devotion 
to the claims of our common country. Those wars 
were forced upon us: the former ones by the indis- 
criminate slaughter of the early pioneers of civili- 


| of the first maritime and military Power of modern 
| times. We had sought no contest with the hordes 
| of savages which then infested our western borders, 
nor yet with the insolent Power of Britain, whose 
flag floated in every sea and waved over the battle- 
ments of a thousand fortifications. These wars 
|| were wars of defence—the defence of border rights 
|| and the freedom of commerce—against untutored 
|| barbarism and unjust aggression. 

‘| | have said, Mr. Chairman, that the war of 1812 
|| was a defensive war, and history so writes it upon 
| her pages. It was a war waged against us by the 
| first military Power of Christendom, in support of 
| which it was the duty of the whole country to 
|} unite as one man. Those who did unite—those 
| who performed actual service—those who exposed 
life and limb in the conflicts of that period—are 
entitled to recompense from the abundant fullness 


| 
} 
| 


waged against a Power full of the “ sinews’’ for a 
mighty struggle—a nation equipped with a navy 
which had been for years the scourge of the seas, 
and an army commanded by experienced generals, 
not by officers furnished her by ‘‘ confidential pass- 
ports” from a belligerent, as in a recent and quite 
notorious case. Our armies, in that war, in addi- 


more interest in the matter than any other mem- || tion, had to contend against a foe more savage and 


|, equally brave—the ‘sallies’’ of our great rival—and 
| uite as inhumane as our present Mexican foes. 
ith such foes, and with such odds against us, 
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the gallant men of that day triumphed most sig- 
nally. Their victories I need not recount, their 
exploits I will not recapitulate. The history of 
these achievements is yet fresh in the remembrance 
of this people, and have been eloquently portrayed 


by the gentleman who has just taken his seat, [Mr. | 


McCieanann.| It is enough for me to say that 
our rights, and the rights of all commercial nations, 
were amply vindicated by our gallant army and 


navy, and that a lasting and honorable peace was | Whig party, resisted the fatal deed, upon the | 


the result of their heroic deeds. That war and the 
present one with Mexico, so far as mere military 
glory is involved, has added enough to satisfy any 
nation, however ambitious in the pursuit of that 
renown which follows the contest of arms. 

But why is it that some gentlemen are not will- 
ing that the claims of the soldiers in the war with 
Great Britain should be considered with those of 
the present war? They say it will create delay. 
Indeed, sir! If this objection is sincere, let them 
come up and help us to pass all together; and that 
time, so precious in their sight, will be saved to 
the country in the deliberations of this House. 
Let one bill contain justice to the present, and long- 
deferred justice to the men of other times. Why 
postpone any longer the just claims of those fast 
passing away from the scenes of earth? If you 
ever intend to do anything for the soldiers of the 


Indian and British wars, now is the time to do it, | 


after thirty-six years of neglect and coldness. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, if the opponents of this amend- 
ment are sincere, and wish to save time, let them 
give its friends their support, and the soldiers of 


the past and present will have ample justice done || hypocritically made, the American people were 


them. I fear there are reasons operating against 


this amendment not avowed—reasons which will | 
not bear the light of day, nor the scrutiny of the | 


people. 

I will endeavor to solve the difficulty, Mr. Chair- 
man. The war of 1812 was a war of patriotism, 
brought about by the aggressions of a foreign 


Power upon our maritime rights, and aroused the || 


indignation of the American people. It was a war 
in which the feelings, the judgment, and the high- 
toned patriotism of our citizens were enlisted. 
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The Bounty Land Bill—Mr. Embree 





it would not answer for Texas to go into the hands 
| of such as would exclude slavery from it; and 
| thereupon a change came over the Democratic pol- 
| iticians.. Mr. Van Buren’s administration had 
| opposed the annexationof Texas, and the lamented 
| Silas Wright (now no more) opposed it to the 
|; moment when the deed was consummated, and 
|| regretted it to the day of his death. Both of these 
|| Democratic statesmen, together with the whole 


| ground that, at the time, and under the circum- 
| stances, it was calculated to bring on war. These 
opinions of Mr. Van Buren, entertained and pro- 
mulgated, were the means of defeating his nomina- 
tion at Baltimore in 1844, though a large majority 
of the delegates to the convention were previously 
friendly to him, and were chosen by the people 
on account of such preference. 
thought of by any one when the delegates were 
chosen) was put before the country, and resolu- 
tions favorable to our claim to the whole of Oregon 
and the annexation of Texas passed with great 


unanimity, and made part and parcel of the new | 
The electoral candidates of | 
this party, their candidates for governors, mem- || 


Democratic creed. 


bers of Congress, and every smaller luminary, 

preached this new political faith, and, aided by 
the ustal amount of falsehood, convinced a small 
majority of the people that the election of Mr. Polk 
would secure *the whole” of Oregon and give us 
Texas without war or bloodshed—without the loss 
_ of even the treasure of the country, or the sacrifice 
of a single life. By these promises, falsely and 


induced to elect the Incumbent of the Presidential 
chair, and to send to both Houses of Congress 
decided majorities of his friends, in order to have 


measures of the Baltimore Convention. 
designated these promises hypocritical, and I, beg 
that the country may be informed on this subject, 
and that in all future time we may be saved from 


'| the repetition of such scandalous deception. 
|| Let me, Mr. Chairman, exhibit a single instance 


The present war, it is believed, has none of these | 


attributes to dignify it. It is a war of passion, of 
ill-judgment, and party cupidity—entered into 


hastily, and prosecuted (except in the field) with || 


blundering blindness and wasteful extravagance. 
It is a war of invasion and conquest, in opposition 


° . . ° j 
to the wishes and against the desires and interest 


of the great body of the people; a war, sir, of the 


President, and those of his party who expect to | 
profit by it as individuals, and who control the | 
public funds and public lands for their own aggran- | 


dizement. It is a war which is to swallow up 
everything for the present, leaving nothing to pay 
for old services, rendered in the Indian or British 


wars. Party has taken possession of every inherit- | 


ance, and even the lands which belong to the people 
are made ‘spoils’? of, to prop ap the fabric of 
party extravagance. In these evil days, justice is 
forgotten, and the poor soldier of the frontier, and 
the gallant combatant of 1812, must eke out a 
miserable existence, because the national treasure 
is wanted to prosecute a war which owes its origin 


to the ambition of party schemes and the perpet- \ 


uation of party domination. To sustain it, the 
general policy of this Administration has been to 
seize upon, annex, and acquire territory that did 
not belong to us; and to effect that object of get- 
ting land, five different schemes were hatched up, 
(all of them having the same tendency—the curse 
of a large national debt and the extension of Ex- 
ecutive patronage,) viz: 

1. The claim to the whole of Oregon. 

2. The annexation of Texas. 

3. The extension of Texas from the Nueces to 
the Rio Grande. 

4. The seizing upon and holding New Mexico 
and California. 

5. **To swallow up” the whole of Mexico— 
according to the classic language of a Democratic 
Senator. 

Out of this grasping policy—this lust of con- 
quest—this war has been brought upon us; and 


| of this gross political fraud—this getting votes under 
| false pretences—during the canvass of 1844. At 
the Baltimore Convention, on the nomination of 
Mr. Polk, the following resolution was adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That our title to the wHote of the territory of 


| Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that No portion of the 
| same ought to be ceded to England or any other Power.”’ 


| Here was a pledge as broad as language could 
| convey, and made by a convention of delegates 
| selected to give effect to the principles of the party. 
It was made in open day—after consultation and 
| reflection—and was one of the great measures upon 
| which it entered the campaign of 1844. This is 
notall. The orators and pamphleteers spoke and 
wrote the same language, and pretended to en- 
force the same doctrines. I will read an extract 
| from a pamphlet headed ‘‘OreGon,’’ published by 
the Democratic Association of Washington, D. C., as 
| follows: 
| «3, Mr. Polk, by his letter of the 23d of April, 1844. before 
| quoted, stands pledged to the occupancy of the whole of 

Oregon, and against the surrender of ‘any portion’ of it to 
‘Great Britain or any other foreign Power.’ 

“4. The Democratic Convention which nominated Mr. Polk 
}| as their candidate for the Presidency, adopted unanimously 
|| the resolution before quoted in favor of the occupancy of Or- 
| egon, and against the surrender of any portion of it. 


} 


“The issue, then, is clearly presented, as a British and 
|| American question—Clay and England on the one side, Polk 
'| and America on the other. Shall the stars and stripes of 
|| the Union, or the red cross of St. George, wave forever over 
i the territory of Oregon? Shall a republic or a monarchy be 
|| established within its limits, and our children, and our chil- 

dreh’s children, or those of Great Britain, cultivate its soil, 
| supply its markets, and control its destiny? The question 
| is momentous, and let every freeman reflect that a single 
| vote may decide the issue, now and forever, for or against his 
country.” 


j 
} 


Well, Mr. Chairman, “* James K. Polk and 
America’’ succeeded over ** Clay and England;” 
and what has been the result? The“ pledge” candi- 





succeeded, and what has happened? Does the “* red 


Oregon? ‘Oh, tell it not in Gath—publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon’’—this identical James K. 





to it everything else is made to bend. How long || Polk gave up 54° 40’, and came down to 49°— 
it is to last, and where it is to stop, the American || made a treaty, and signed it with his own name— 


people must shortly decide. 
he suggestion was made by a head of an im- 
portant department, (the Secretary of State,) that 


|| knocked under to the * red cross of St. George,” 
} (dragon, teeth and all!) and sent it to the United 


Mr. Polk (not | 


| carried out, beyond peradventure, the sublime | 
I have | 


| date—the 54° 40’-ite—the ** whole or none” man— | 
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| that pamphlet, “ from 49° to 54° 40’, is three hun- 
‘dred and sixty miles in a straight bine, but near] 
‘five hundred by the indentures of the coasi, 
*making in all 216,000 square miles of territory, 
“or more than five times as large as the State of Ohio.” 
and all this mighty empire was surrendered to 
plant a “monarchy,” and for England “ to controg 
its destiny!” Mr. Polk forgot his pledges—forgot 
| the edicts of the Baltimore Convention—forgot hig 
*“ American” feeling—crouched down before the 
first roar of the British lion, and quietly gave up 
| the ghost! Discretion became the better part of 
valor, and all the gasconade of the Executive, and 
the swagger of Senators sunk down into the most 
| abject surrender of asserted rights. The * whole 
'| or none’? humbug elected Mr. Polk, and that was 
|| enough. It served its turn in this “ age of bronze,” 
and was speedily kicked to the receptacle of cast- 
off political trampery. The people should never 
forget this lesson of party duplicity, or the men 
who practised upon their patriotic feelings, only to 
| betray and insult them. 

This Oregon farce ended so disreputably that 
a fuss in another quarter was indispensable to 
the establishmént of Democratic valor, and the 
‘appetite for acquisition must have a successful 
vent in some quarter. The country between the 
| Nueces and the Rio Grande was the pretext; and 
though Thomas H. Benton declared that the claim 
set up for that country was an unparalleled outrage 
| upon Mexico, yet the claim was not only set up, 
but the country taken possession of, by sending 
our army to the Rio Grande, and then by bringing 
the armies of the two nations in conflict. The de- 
| cisive victories of Palo Alto and Resaca compelled 
the retirement of the Mexican forces from the 
country in dispute; and then, if the Administration 
could be satisfied With anything reasonable, was 
the time to rest upon the conquered rights of the 
nation. Butno! Lured on in the career of con- 
quest, our victorious little army marched into the 
enemy’s country, and, still advancing, found rest 
on that line of operations only on the ensanguined 
field of Buena Vista, where Taylor and his gallant 
volunteers covered themselves with unfading glory. 
|| The acquisition of Texas, instead of proving 
| (as the Baltimore Convention adherents predicted ) 
|| a bloodless acquisition, has caused rivers of crim- 
|| soned liquid to flow along the desolating march of 
our victorious armies. It has filled the land with 
woe; it has made thousands of widows, thousands 
\| of orphans, and sent up the lamentations of dis- 
tress from unnumbered hearths and firesides. In 
battle, and by the desolations of disease, contracted 
\| in this ** bloodless’’ pursuit of territory, it is said, 

nearly twenty thousand American citizens have 

eriehed while the shattered limb, and no less 
shattered constitution, present living memorials 
of its desolating effects. Santa Anna (the same 
who had some one’s * pass’”’ to return to Mexico) 
boasts, in his farewell address to his countrymen, 
that ‘the blood of the invaders, [Americans,] and 

‘their corpses, which remain piled in heaps on the 

‘ field of battle, will be so many titles of glory for 

‘my country and for my children!” This pas- 

sage in Santa Anna’s address must be wormwood 

to the wise Executive who sent him back to Mexi- 
co to deal death on our gallant army. 





} 











But, sir, this acquisition of Texas was to cost, 
in treasure, comparatively nothing. And how 
have these promises been realized? ‘“ Let facts 
be submitted to a candid world.”” Many estimate 
the cost of this war at two hundred millions of 
dollars. But let us modify these figures. Deduct 
one-fourth, and we have one hundred and fifty 
millions; and * to that complexion-it will come at 
|| last.”” Add to this the sum of twenty millions for 
|| California and New Mexico, and we have one 
| hundred and seventy millions of dollars in round 
| humbers. This twenty millions, I verily believe, 
'| is poorly spent, if the worthless territory in ques- 
|| tion forms the sole consideration. No other Power 
on earth would pay half the money for such a wil- 
| derness, consisting of shrubs, bushes, and rocks, 





cross of St. George wave” over “ any portion” of | pent up between barren mountains, where it scarcely 


ever rains from April till December, and where the 
cultivator of the soil is compelled to conduct the 
water over his grounds by drains and ditches, when 
water can be had even with this labor. Instead of 

etting indemnity for the war, we purchase peace, 
Sd at a price so exorbitant as to shock every feel- 


States Senate for ratification! In the language of || ing of justice and fair dealing, if territory be alone 
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he object. If these one hundred and seventy mil- _ fleet was instructed to give General Santa Anna a 
lions were in silver, and placed in two-horse wagons, free pass, a prompt entrance to the soil of Mexico; 
at one thousand pounds to each ey it would — and he landed amongst his countrymen, with the 
make ten thousand six hundred and twenty-five | connivance and permission of the American Gov- 
wagon loads; and if these wagons were put in one ernment! His presence in Mexico gave spirit and | 
continuous line, as close as they could run, it would | confidence to the nation; the enemy rallied, and im- | 
require a space of sixty-six miles to contain them. mense armies flocked to the returned exile, pre- || 
Sir, if you would divide the money expended in || pared to deal death under his sanguinary lead. | 
this war amongst my constituents or your own, it) This ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to the Mexican nation 
would give nearly one wagon load to every fam- || might have been well meant; but what can be 
ily in your district or mine. If it had been judi- | thought of sagacity so dull and policy so stupid? 
ciously expended in educational purposes, it would | The major generals of the American forces com- | 
have educated all the children of the country, and = manding in Mexico were both Whigs, and the hero 
blessed every cottage in the land with the benign of the Rio Grande (Taylor) was increasing in | 
influence of literature and science. It would have | popularity faster than the Administration party | 
paid all the debts of the several States, and given | desired, and he threw a shade over the persons | 
to those confederated common wealths the priceless || regarded as prominent for the Presidency on the 
boon of reéstablished credit. It would have im- | Democratic side. Though occupying an extended 
proved all our harbors and rivers, and dotted the | line of operations between the Rio Grande and San | 
country over with railroads, and made many a!) Luis Potosi, and in the face of a formidable foe, | 
western ** wilderness blossom as the rose.’” Yes, || the regulars of his little army were withdrawn, 
sir, it would have sent the self-denying missionary | while hundreds of miles in the enemy’s country, 
to the islands of the sea; and, 


|| cutoff from all succour. Thus circumstanced, and, | 
<< From Greenland’s icy mountains, || like Uriah, placed in the front of battle, the Pres- 
To India’s coral strand,” | ident’s general, Santa Anna, with some twenty- || 
spread the gospel of the Redeemer to millions of |, one thousand troops, advanced to the gorge of 
the benighted sons and daughters of men! All | Angostura, where Taylor, with four thousand seven 
this it might have accomplished, if directed in the | hundred volunteers, awaited his approach. The | 
channel of an enlightened policy. But what has | result was, the overthrow of the legions of our | 
it produced? What objects have been attained? || enemy, and the complete triumph of the gallant || 
Absolutely but little of practical value. It hasen- || army, led on by the invincible Sotpier or THE | 
abled the President to appoint a few thousands of | Rio Granpe. That day decided the fate of the || 
his partisans to office, and to distribute amongst 1 war, and gave a prestige to the American name in | 
them the spoils wrung from the incomes of an hon- || the field of battle, never to be Jost in the lapse of | 
est people. It has loaded this nation down with | years. Neither treachery at home, nor yet the for- | 
an enormous public debt, which, for years to come, || midable numbers of the Mexicans, presented to the 
will weigh upon our citizens like an incubus. It | mind of Zachary Taylor any obstacle to success. 
has engendered a love of conquest, and diverted | He was placed shane with a force inadequate to his 
the minds of the people from the quiet pursuits of || position, but he resolved to ‘‘defend it at all haz- 
eace to the rough and uneven clamor of war. It || ards,”? and nobly did he meet the expectations of || 
ias implicated the Government in the extension of ] his country. Mr. Polk left him weak before the 
slavery over a vast country, and made the blood || enemy; but that day’s work made him strong in 
and treasure of our people the cement to rivet the || the evidences of true patriotism and in the affec- | 
chains of African servitude. It has again, in the | tons of his native v9 
most frightful form, aroused the question of do- |» The next movement of this Administration, in || 
mestic slavery over free territory, which threatens | this war for party purposes, was, the attempt made 
to uproot the very foundations of our political sys- | to manufacture a general, with liewlenant prefixed || 
tem—and all this for the merest party purpose. | to that title, and to supersede both Taylor and Scott || 
To show the reckless manner in which debts || in Mexico as the commanders of our forces there. 
are heaped upon the people by borrowing money, || This notable scheme could never find any favor in 
and the gross mismanagement of it, I have time to || the purer days of the Republic; but amongst the | 
refer to but one circumstance. The Secretary of || ‘ latter-day saints’’ of the great Democratic tem- | 
the Treasury, in making his report to this Con- | ple, no imposture was thought too bold for a Demo- |, 
gress, gave an account of about seven millions of '| cratic ‘Congress then assembled in this Capitol. | 
dollars less than the means he had on hand, and, || The jealousy with which General Taylor was | 
of course, desired that amount to be added to the | viewed knew no moderation, and stopped at no | 
enormous leans to be made-for the war. This || barrier in its attempts to arrest his brilliant and suc- 1 
failure to give a return of seven millions is a very || cessful career. That modest old soldier, grown || 
curious mistake, and shows how reckless things || gray in upholding the flag of his country, was not || 


| 
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unteers at Buena Vista—have all been vanquished; 
and impartial history, and the voice of posterity, 
will consign them both to the same dishonorable 
graves. 

But, Mr. Chairman, sufficient political capital 
has not yet been made out of this war, and the 
work still goes on. I think that this Administra- 
tion will find, about the “ ides’? of November, that 


| it has **run this thing into the ground,”’ as we say 


out West. There are now some forty thousand 


soldiers in the field, and hostilities suspended, 


awaiting the action of Mexico upon the treaty. 
These troops are idle, at an enormous daily ex- 
pense. Notwithstanding this, and immediately 
after the ratification of the treaty, the Senate, by a 
vote of a strictly party character, passed a bill 
calling ten thousand additional regulars into the 


| field. This bill had been hanging in the Senate 


for three months without the action of that bod 
and all at once became immensely important. The 
exigencies of the service did not require this force— 


| the prospect of peace did not make them neces- 


sary—but, sir, the good of the party did! Thou- 
anging round the 
portals of the Executive mansion, asking for the 


| five hundred offices that this bill would place at 
| the disposal of the President. This is the secret 


of the effort to saddle this nation with an additional 
million of war expenses, under the guise of patriot- 
ism and devotion to the public interest. We have 


| witnessed the same spirit in this Hall, in the anx- 


iety to hurry that bill through the forms of legis- 
lation here. Warriors in embryo have beset 
members on every hand, urging its prompt pas- 


| sage; they have stalked around these halls; they 


have denounced the tardy action of the popular 


' branch of the Legislature, and, aided by their 


friends in either House of Congress, clamor for 
the ‘spoils’? wrung from the labor of the country. 
These people have réason to Know that the coun- 


|| try will not need their services; should the treaty 
| receive the sanction of the Mexican Congress; but 


they want the offices—the epaulets; and in that 
alone consists their windy love of country. Sir, 
it is heart-sickening to witness the prostitution of 
Executive patronage in this war, and to think of 


| the stupendous public debt incurred to build up 


and perpetuate the reign of a proscriptive party. 


|| Honest industry must pay all these enormous 
| expenses, and this glittering pomp of the few will 


have to be sustained and borne by the “ toiling 
millions” of our native land. As one Represent- 
ative on this floor, I will vote all necessary supplies 
to bring this war to an honorable issue, but [ never 
will arm the President with money to squander 
upon partisan favorites, and to build up a military 
power dangerous to the liberties of a free people, 
Never! never! 

For myself, Mr. Chairman, I have no fear of the 








are managed by this Administration. I do not, | of the household of their political faith, and his | cry of * moral treason,”’ raised against those who 


Mr. Chairman, design to impute any dishonest in- 
tention to that functionary in this gross blunder; 
but it will strike the mind of every one, that “Un- 
cle Sam’s’’ pockets must be quite capacious to 
leave such a sum in one corner, leaving its discov- 
ery to accident by the vigilance of a Congressional 
committee. It is a cutting’satire on the financial | 
skill of the Treasury Department, and a deep re- 
proach to all concerned. 

But, sir, as has been stated, this war was not 
commenced for any good purpose, nor with any 
honorable intent. Its whole history is full of evi- 
dences of this undeniable fact. It is a war to ac- 
quire more land, more territory, to sustain a party 
faithless to our domestic policy, in the hope that 
this faithlessness will be forgotten in a contest 
with a foreign Power, and that the patriotism of 
the people, in war, will sanctify and overlook 
treachery to the other great interests of the nation. | 





It-has been carried on at every step for the same || 


purpose, and with an eye to the same object. Let 
us refer to facts—notorious and unquestioned. 
Santa Anna, the ‘ Napoleon. of Mexico,’ had 
been banished, and was ina foreign land, when the 
war commenced; the Mexican ports were block- 
aded by our fleet; that brave and gallant soldier, 
General Taylor, had defeated the Mexican gen- 
erals in several engagements on the line of the Rio 
Grande; the enemy was flying before him, and 
declaring for Santa Anna, their favorite command- 
er. At this critical moment—contrary to all the 
seeming proprietiés of an honorable contest—our 


|| Taylor was permitted to hold 


' brilliant exploits were not likely to redound to the || resist the encroachments of the American Execu- 
| credit of the party which plunged us into this un- || tive (in his blundering war movements) since he 
fortunate war, A new commander of our army— || has been in office. 1, for one, have no love for his 
| some man who would act the doable part of an || mode of conducting our national affairs, and the 
| executioner and a pander—seemed necessary to | American people, as a body, are just as tired of 
give effect to the original designs of the Adminis- || himas Iam. He may be a good party President, 
| tration. For this purpose, there were men then in | and no doubt answers the purpose for which the 
Congress who would stop at nothing, and who || managers at Baltimore selected him ; but I must be 
| meanly undervalued the qualifications of the glo- || allowed to say, that in my opinion, he has greeny 
rious old veteran, who never surrendered or capitu- || mismanaged the affairs of the country. Believing 
_ lated to a domestic traitor or a foreign foe. Con- || so, it is not my intention to vote for every measure 
_gress could not, and would not, execute the fell || recommended by him, unless, in my poor judg- 
| designs of the Cabinet; and the scheme for a military | ment, it is necessary for the well-being and safet 
dictator, under the pleasing guise of a lieutenant || of the Government. My constituents did not send 
| eneral, was hurled back with disgust and contempt. || me here to register his decrees, but to codperate in 
| There was too much honesty in the masses to per- || the councils which the Constitution have establish- 
| mit such a violation of all decency, and General || ed. There is another kind of ‘‘ moral treason,” - 
is triumphant | more dangerous than opposition to the “ one-man 
| march while an enemy could stand before him. || poms ane the country will soon learn it—has 
| The President found out to his cost, that though |/ learned it. It is a “‘ moral treason” against the 
he could give the Mexicans a leader, he dared not || peace of the nation; ‘* moral treason”’ against law; 
deprive the American army of one of its invincible | ‘‘ moral treason” against economy; ‘‘ moral trea- 
commanders. | son” against the Constipation; aye, sir, ‘‘ moral 
On a par with this attempt, was the cowardly | treason” against the union of these States! Nei- 
amendment proposed to a resolution of thanks to | ther the President nor his presses can drive me 
the old general, disapproving the terms of the into this kind of ‘* treason,” nor deter me from de- 
| capitulation at Monterey. This was the third || nouncing those who practise it. As the represent- 
| attack made upon General Taylor's rear, while he |, ative of a free people, I neither fear the frowns of 
| had the President’s general (Santa Anna) and the |, the President nor the denunciations of his para- 
| hosts of Mexico thundering in his front. These || sites! . , i ; 
“allied powers,”” Mr. Chairman—thanks to the || Now, Mr. Chairman, I will say, in conclusion, 
American people, the Senate, and the gallant vol- || that the claims of the soldiers of this existing war 
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with Mexico, will always find in me a friend, || pledged to vote against the measures necessary || 
and that I will give to them my best services. | to its prosecution. This is also the case in the || 
The particular bill now under discussion meets | other branch of Congress. 
my entire approbation, and will have my cordial || Nor shall I go into a lengthy and labored inves- 
support. But we should go further. We should | tigation of the manner in which the war has been |, 
provide for the soldiers of the Indian wars, and | conducted. The history of the Mexican war is || 
the war of 1812. We should go back to * other || before the world. It is enough to say, that in the 
men and other times,”’ and pay up the long arrear- || shorttime of less than two years, our armies, under 
ages of national gratitude due to the gallant and | the most unfavorable circumstances—in a foreign 
long-forgotten brave. There are but few of them || country, possessing, in some regions through which 
now surviving, for death has been performing its || they marched, the most pestilential climate—with 
office during the lapse of years. Let us do itnow— | the most fearful oddsagainst them, achieved a series 
in this bill—at this hour—before a few succeeding | of the most brilliant victories ever recorded on the 
suns shall go down upon them, upon the last rem- | pages of history. 
nant of this little band, forever! But this war—undertaken for the purpose of de- 

{ would be much gratified if I had time and op- | fending our territory and protecting our citizens 
portunity to say something more in relation to the || from the assaults of the invader, and prosecuted 
treatment of General Scott, to show that after he | with a view to obtain indemnity for a long series 
had accomplished one of the most brilliant cam- || of injuries and outrages committed upon the prop- 
paigns that time records; after he and his brave || erty and lives of our citizens, and security against 
men had taken the city of Mexico, subdued the | like injuries and outrages in future—is now prob- 
enemy, and forced them to propose terms of peace | ably brought to a close. At least, hostilities have || 
which they had previously rejected ,—that after all | for the present ceased; and the two Governments || 
this, in the enemy’s country and capital, his epau- | have lately been considering the grounds on which 
lets were torn from his shoulders, his command | a final settlement should take place, and the kind 
taken from him, and he forced to appear for trial | and amount of indemnity which we havea right to 
before an inferior tribunal, composed of inferior || demand. 
officers, to answer to a charge so ridiculous, as to By the treaty lately adopted by the Senate, and || 
induce the man who made it to withdraw the | sent to Mexico for ratification there, itis stipulated, | 





complaint. But, sir, my hour has expired, and I ‘on the part of that Government, to cede to the 1] 


must yield the floor to those who can interest you | United States New Mexico and Upper California; 
much more than one who is not in the habit of | for which we are to pay a certain sum of money, 
speaking. and assume the debts due from Mexico to the citi- | 
zens of the United States. This state of things 
pee for ourconsideration the question whether, || 
ny this arrangement, we are to receive sufficient 
a aca : . || indemnity for the debts originally due us, and for || 
SPEECH OF MR. JAMES S. WILEY, | the losses sustained in prosecuting the war to the || 
resent time; and whether it is good policy to ex- 
OF MAINE, seer further the area of our Union. bf this issue, 
In tHe House or Representatives, I take the affirmative. 
May 16, 1848. 


We have seen, sir, that the policy of the Gov- 
The House being in Committee of the Whole | 


ernment, in this respect, has been most bitterly 
on the state of the Union, and having under con- | nageitnd, beep apne thie Aecn annie aun Seen 
sideration the Navy Pension Bill— 


A distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. |+ 
Mr. WILEY said: 


TERRITORIAL INDEMNITY. 
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|| Wesster] opposes the policy of acquisition, both 

|| on the ground of the alleged unconstitutionality of 

Mr. Cuarnman: I embrace this opportunity to || the measure, and of the worthlessness (as he says) 
express my views in relation to the policy of our || of the territory involved. He remarks: 

Government towards that of Mexico, especially in | “Tam against the creation of new States. I am against 
regard to the indemnity which we demand for the | the acquisition of territory to form new States.’’ 


injuries incurred by us prior to and during the || Again: ’ 
present war with that nation. || “Tsay, sir, if I am asked to-day whether, for the sake of 


On the 13th day of May, 1846, this House, by | peace, I will take a treaty which brings two new States into 





os ‘ this Union, on its southern boundary, I say no—distinctly, 
a vote of 174 to 14, and the Senate by a still more || no. Ihave said on the southern boundary, because there 


decisive voice, declared, that * by the act of the |, the present proposition takes its locality. 1 would say the 


Republic of Mexico. w : _ same of the western, the eastern, or any other boundary. I 
Geve ' iu ? U ae aerate porary that would resistto-day, and to the end, here and everywhere, any 
rnment and the United States;”’ and “ for the || proposition to add any foreign territory, on the south or west, 


purpose of enabling this Government to prosecute | north or east, to the States of this Union as they are now 
said wartoa speedy and successful termination,” | constituted and held together under the Constitution. Sir, 
the President was authorized to employ the naval |! i ae Site quevian $5 be Win, paceaneny Saeeuara te 


: oe | the future prosperity of this country and the maintenance of 
and military force of the United States, and the | the Constitution.” E , 


sum of ten millions of dollars was appropriated for || Here we see that the Senator opposes acquisition 
the same purpose. 5 ’ on constitutional grounds. And he considers this 

I shall not at the present time go into a particu- | «* if not the wndivided, the preponderaling sentiment 
lar consideration of the causes and history of the || of the whole North.” Besides, sir, the Senator is 
war, nor attempt a ye of the many and | willing to make this an issue before the people, 
brilliant exploits of our galilantarmy. This task, | ‘from the Gulf to the British provinces, and from 
most grateful to every patriotic heart, has been most || the ocean to the Missouri.”? Now, sir, let me 
ably performed by many members of this and the || say, that we are willing to go before the people 
preceding Congress. |, with this issue. Indeed, they have decided already. 
_ [ believe, sir, that the people are pretty well in- || So far as I have been able to learn the wishes and 
formed on this subject; and whenever the justice || feelings of the people, they have spoken loudly 
or expediency of the war has been brought in ques- |) in favor of the acquisition of Mexican territory— 
tion, they have promptly and emphatically decided || more especially since it has become evident that we 
in its favor. ‘The American people, generally, are || can obtain indemnity in no other way. Sir, if the 
patriotic, and when the question is between our | question were putto the legal voters to-day, whether 
own and a foreign country, they will say our coun- || they would prefer territory or no indemnity, they 
try. Yes, sir, such is their love of country, and | would decide, by an overwhelming majority, in 
so great their attachment to our institutions, that || favor of acquisition. I go further, sir, and say, 
a great majority of them will say, “ our country, | that Congress has twice decided this question in 
right or wrong.” | the affirmative—first in May, 1846, when they 

But, sir, both Congress. and the country have |! placed at the control of the Executive ten millions 
passed upon this question. They have decided | of dollars and fifty thousand men, for the purpose 
that there was just cause for the war, and that it |! of prosecuting the war. It was well understood 
should be prosecuted till an honorable peace shall | that Mexico had neither money nor credit, and 
be obtained. I shall not attempt to array all the || that we must take land or nothing; and I carinot 
testimony to prove this position, The act of May, | believe that any sane man supposed that we should || 
1846, is decisive on the point; to which I might || enter upon such an undertaking with no view of || 









add the further fact, that many members hold seats |, obtaining anything for the wrongs and injuri 
on this floor who would hardly have obtained them |, before conhinll the debts then due, or for the ex- 
had they been openly opposed to the war, and ' penses to be incurred. 
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Again, at the last session of Congress, a bill wag 
passed appropriating three millions of dollars, with 
the express object of acquiring territory from Mex. 
ico. Thus. sir, the question of territorial indem- 
nity may be considered as settled—not only by the 
people, but.by Congress. And had the President 
negotiated a treaty by which we were to receive 
the promises of bankrupt Mexico in payment of 
the debts previously due, and the expenses incur- 


_red in prosecuting the war, he would have been 
| overwhelmed by the reprobation of an outraged 
/and indignant people. No doubt the Senator ig 
| correct in his opinion, so far as the Federal States 


of the North are concerned. But, sir, | am confi- 
dent that such. is not the sentiment of New Hamp- 


'shire. No, sir; the recent election there has told 


the story for the Granite State. And I know, sir, 
that such is not the sentiment of Maine. 
But, sir, opposition to the measure of acquisition 


| is just what we should expect from Whig States, 


and Whig Representatives and Senators here. They 
have always been opposed to the enlargement of 
our borders. Their policy has rather been to cur- 
tail and contract the area of freedom. Yes, sir, 
the Senator from Massachusetts ia in principle op- 
posed to the acquisition of any more territory, 
except a harbor or two on the coast of California 
for the accommodation of the commerce of Mas- 
sachusetts. There are some whalemen from that 
State who pursne their occupation in the Pacific; 


| and they must be provided for, of course. But no 
| more new States must be added to the Union, be- 


cause Massachusetts might not, in that case, exert 
her due weight of influence in the councils of the 
nation. On the other hand, when you come to the 
question of ceding away—selling owt territory, in- 
habitants and all, for a mere nominal equivalent,— 
why, then the Senator is not quite so scrupulous 
as to the right to do so—as the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent once had the misfor- 
tune to learn, to her everlasting regret. 

Why, sir, more than one-half of our present 
area is the result of acquiring large tracts of terri- 
tory from foreign or neighboring Powers. In 
1803, the Government of the United States, under 
Mr. Jefferson, acquired, by treaty with France, 
that vast country called the Louisiana purchase. 
This measure met with the most strenuous — 
sition from the opponents of that Democratic Ad- 
ministration. A great portion of this extensive 
and fertile region was considered by the opposers 
of acquisition as almost entirely worthless—fit only 
for the abode of wild beasts, and savages as wild. 
They were also horror-struck at the idea of admit- 
ting the French and Spanish inhabitants then liv- 
ing on the territory to equal privileges with them- 
selves. The acquisition was also opposed on 
constitutional grounds. And it is said that Mr. 
Jefferson himself doubted the constitutionality of 


| the purchase, and proposed an amendment to meet 


the case. But he considered the necessity of im- 
mediate action so great, that he did not deem it 
expedient to await the tardy process of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is evident, however, 
that, although he had some scruples against ‘‘ set- 
ting an example of broad construction,” he never 
had any objection to the measure from a fear that 
it would disturb the balance of the Union by throw- 
ing the preponderance of power into the West. 
That great, sagacious, and far-seeing statesman 
was guided by no such narrow views. He looked 
upon that measure with an eye single to the pres- 
ent and future welfare of his country. And the 
result has shown that this was the wisest, the no- 
blest, of the many wise and noble deeds of that 


| illustrious patriot and sage. 


But, the measure having been consummated, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition arrayed 
against it, its great utility and important bearing 
on the prosperity, not only of the western States, 
but upon the whole Union, soon quieted the fears, 
and silenced the murmurs, of those who had been 
so unwise and short-sighted a8 to oppose it. 

It was feared that the result of this acquisition, 
so vast in extent, comprising, as it did, an area 
nearly equal to the territory of all the original 
States, would be to change the whole balance of 
power in the Union. But we have yet experienced 
no such consequences. Three large and flourish- 
ing States have already been formed out of the 
Louisiana purchase, and others will probably soon 


| apply for admission into our glorious Confederacy. 
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And, sir, when they are prepared to do so, I say, future policy of our Government in regard to the 
letthemcome. Party management, and a jealousy | further enlargement of our borders? By the treaty 
of the prosperity and power ef the West, may for || before referred to, it is proposed to acquire New 
atime retard their admission; but they will have || Mexico and Upper California. This proposition 
aright toa participation in the privileges and bless- || is in accordance with the recommendation of the 
ings of the union, and they must be admitted. Ido Executive branch of the Government, and has 
not fear the result. I do not believe that their pa- | lately received the constitutional sanction of the 
triotism would permit them, even in accordance || Senate. We are aware that there was considerable 
with their interest, to abuse the power which they | opposition to the treaty; some Senators, as we are 
seem likely to obtain. 1 prefer, rather, in the lan- informed, objecting on account of the manner in 
guage of the immortal Washington, to believe that | which it was negotiated, others because it did not 
the ‘name of American, which belongs to them | offer sufficient indemnity, and others still because 

‘ in their national capacity, must always exalt their they did not want any territovy at all. This last 

‘ just pride of patriotism, more than any appella- | position is the one assumed by the Senator from 
‘tions derived from local discriminations. ‘They || Massachusetts, and to him I will let the Senator 
‘ will not forget, that with slight shades of differ- from New Jersey (Mr. Dayton] answer. He | 
* ence, they have the same salegpon, manners, habits, | says: 

‘and political principles; that they have, in a | 
‘common cause, fought and triumphed together; 
‘ that the independence and liberty we possess, are 


“The Senator from Massachusetts, in the further prose- 
| cution of his argument, tells us that this treaty gives us the |} 
line of the Rio Grande, New Mexico,and Upper California; 


‘ ion 3 sas and, in view of this acquisition of territory, the Senator 
the work of joint councils and joint efforts, of goes into a statement showing the necessarily sparse char- 


‘common dangers, sufferings, and successes.’’ | acter of the population, now and for a long time to come; | 
There are but few, probably, of any party at || and be then goes on to speak of the number of States which 
the present day, who will deny the great value and || Will be formed out of the territory and the Senators who || 


. aos || will then take their seats here. In other words, he tells us 
importance of the Louisiana purchase. But was that fourteen new Senxtors will take their places here, and, 


its acquisition a constitutional act? I maintain that || in contemplation of that result, he becomes absolutely struck 
it was; and in this position Iam sustained by the with horror. He denounces the whole thing as a ‘ monstros- 
highest authority. Mr. Justice Story, in his Com- |, y’—a ‘tisfiguration’—an ‘enormity’ upon the fairframework || 
mentary on the Constitution, while speaking on See | 
this point, says: 


“As an incidental power, the constitutional power of the “ The admission of Texasis a foregone conclusion. The | 
United States to acquire territory would seem so naturally | number of States that may be carved out of Texas was set- | 
to flow fiom the sovereignty confided to it, as not to admit |; ted in the annexation of that country. Arrange the bound- || 
of very serious question.” |, aries of Texas as you may, it adds not to, nor diminishes || 

“The Constitution confers on the Government of the || from, the number of Senators which she may at a future || 
United States the power of making war, and of making |; day place upon this floor. Let me remark, however, that || 


Again, he remarks: | 


} 


i 
} 


| 
| 


treaties; and it seems consequently to possess the power of | the ten Senators from Texas, of whom the Senator speaks, |) 
acquiring territory, either by conquest or treaty. If the ces- || will not come here in your day, norin mine, nor in your 
sion be by treaty, the terms of that treaty must be obliga- | children’s, nor your children’s children’s day. Be thatas it || 
ev nd itis a — yor tose oo if a for |) faa gaa - _aroies eee aan sone = ees | 
the enjoyment by the in itants, 0 e rights, privileges, || from Iexas in order to make out his position, BSir, he might || 
and immunities of the citizens of the United States, and for || with the same propriety have argued from the adinission of i! 
their admission into the Union as a State, these stipulations || Louisiana and Florida, or any other territory acquired since 1 
must be equally obligatery. They are within the scope of || the organization of our Government. You thus get rid, at || 
the constitutional authority of the Government, which has {| once, of ten out of the fourteen Senators that have alarmed i| 
the right to acquire territory, to make treaties, and to admit | the judgment of the distinguished Senator. These ‘men || 
new States into the Union.”’ | in buckram’ pass away. From fourteen they dwindle at || 
. . | once down to four! Let us prosecute this matter a little || 
This language, sir, covers the whole ground, H further. We shall find, that in reference even to the re- || 
both in regard to territory, with or without inhab- || maining four, they become ¢ small by degrees and beautifully || 
itants, and in regard to States to be received into, |} less.’ ” } 
or annexed to, the Union. | The Senator from New Jersey disposes of these || 
The same doctrine is also held by otherelement- | four Senators in this manner: He says that Texas 
ary writers on constitutional law. And the same |) has claimed, and will probable continue to claim, | 
point may also be considered as decided by the | all the territory formerly belonging to New Mex- 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case," ico which lies east of the Rio Grande. Indeed, 
Sees vs. Canter, 1 Peters’ | this Government is pledged to guaranty that por- 
up. C. R. ’ : sts | tion to Texas. Now, then, probably one-half of 
_ Our Government acted upon this ground, when, | what is called New Mexico belongs to Texas, and | 
in 1819, it wanes Florida mn aeees with Spain, || no new State can be created out of that portion || 
and that, too, without any considerable opposition. || without her consent. 
= eens to —— a nares. is In gure to California, the Senator from New 
esced in by all parties, which may be considered | Jersey asks— 
as stamping with the seal of approbation the pre- || & When are these two Senators to comé frei California? 
ceding measure of the like kind. || He [the Senator from Massachusetts} speal.s of California 
The acquisition of Florida took place under the || a8 4 aoe and Po eh ee as a es but Sng do not 
aa : 5 -.4 || come here as States at all; they come here as territories— 
administration of Mr. Munroe, during the period | loose, unorganized territories. The Senator speaks of Cal- | 
of general amalgamation—the ‘‘era of good feel- | jfornia asa State! What! a State to be admitted into the | 
ing;’’ and this acquiescence for the time, can hard- || Union, embracing ten degrees of latitude on the coast of the | 
ly be considered as an exception to the general Pacific Ocean, and extending from five hundred to a thou- | 
assertion, that there has always been a party in 


sand milés into the interior! Before that country can be 
‘| represented here, there must be a population of sufficient || 
our country opposed to the enlargement of our || extent to authorize the creation of a State, and that, too, | 
boundaries, and to the spread of our free institutions; |, within territorial limits bearing some proportion to the ex- | 
for we very well know, that the same determined | tent of the largest States in this Confederacy.” {| 
and violent apoomen which had been made to the Thus, sir, this ‘* monstrosity,” this “ disfigura- 
acquisition of Louisiana, was renewed and arrayed | tion,”’ this ‘‘ enormity,’’ which so frightens the 
ainst the annexation of Texas. The history of || vision.of the Senator from Massachusetts, is made 
exas, her early sufferings, her struggles to be || to appear a very small and insignificant matter in- 
free, her glorious achievements, her ultimate suc- | deed. 
cess in establishing her independence, and her final || Having thus disposed of the constitutional ob- 
reception into the sisterhood of States—all these | jection involved, and the question of the unfavor- 
are matters of history, fresh in the recollection of || able bearing of the proposed acquisition upon the 
all. Here, too, the doctrine of acquisition was | Union, I proceed to consider some reasons directly 
again triumphant. And it would seem as though | in favor of the measure. 
we ought to consider the question as res adjudicata, | We have been told, sir, that this acquisition 
and finally put to rest. Yes, sir; the uisition || would not be worth a dollar to the United States. 
of Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, are “foregone || The gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Smrru,] 
conclusions.”’ ‘These measures have been “ sane- || in his speech delivered in this House a few weeks || 
tioned and sanctified” by the approbation of the | since, gave us a very dark and revolting picture of | 
American people. In the language of the Senator || the territories in question. He would make us | 
from Massachusetts, ‘I consider these transac- | believe that this whole proposed acquisition, far 1 
‘tions as Eaaeed, etratsene legalized. There they || from being of any value, would be a mere curse } 
‘stand. They are a part of our political history. || to our Union; and, consequently, should the treaty 





' 
| 
} 
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‘ They are facts, against which it would be idle at || be ratified, we should obtain no indemnity what- | 
‘ this day to contend.”? | eens and that every dollar we pay will be worse | 
thrown away. 


And now, sir, the question is, what shall be the ° 
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Now, sir, letus see how this matter really stands, 
And, first, we will survey New Mexico. 

It is not strange at all, that we should have un- 
favorable accounts of these countries, even from 
our own countrymen, prejudiced, as they would 
naturally be, against a country with which they 
were at war. In the language of an officer in the 


American army, writien from Santa Fé, New 
| Mexico, January 21, 1848—‘* Much that has been 


‘written from New Mexico, respecting it, doubt- 
‘less originated more from dislike of, and a de- 
* sire to abuse the country, than from a wish to 
‘impart correct information concerning it.”? But, 
sir, men the most prejudiced will sometimes tell 
the truth, although they may not design to do so. 
It is so with one of the witnesses whom the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut calls to the stand. Col. 
Hardin is made to speak thus : 


* No land is or can be cultivated in Mexico, except by 
trigation. The Mexicans evince great ingenuity in the 
management of water for irrigating purposes; but they are 
poor farmers. Their plough consists of a straight beam with 
a coulter of wood, which is sometimes covered with tren, 
about three inches broad. It is the same pattern as the oid 
Roman plough. Oxen are fastened to the beam by strips of 
raw-hide tied round their horns.” 


When we read this description of their plough, 
we are very ready to believe that the Mexicans 
are ‘‘poor farmers,’’ and are hardly prepared to 
believe what follows: 

“They raise fine corn at Mouclovia and from thence to 


| the Rio Grande, and pretty good at Parras and Patos. Wheat 


is raised in the vicinity of Monclova and Parras, A large 
quantity of grapes is raised in Parras, from which is manu- 
factured excellent wine and brandy. Sugar, couon, aud 
other southern productions, grow at Monclova—most of 
them luxcuriant'y. Fine vegetables are raised ; not that they 


| can be cultivated all seasons of the year.” 


Another extract runs thus: 

“'The mode of cultivation is as rude as possible among the 
great mass of the people. The hoe is unknown; and their 
ploughs are no better than those the Egyptians used in patri- 
archal times. There has been no progress in husbandry tor 
two hundred years; and the whole aspect of the country 
denotes decay and retrogression.”’ 


These extracts, although they come from the 
other side, and were intended to make a different 
impression from what they really do make on my 
mind, contain much truth. We do not wonder at 
this appearance of ‘‘decay,’’ but we do wonder 
that the soil was not long ago entirely exhausted, 
as we are informed that no dressing is used on the 
land, nor has been for ages. Sir, we could hardly 
have stronger evidence of the greatest natural fer- 
tility. 

will here introduce another extract from the 
letter written in January last from Santa Fé: 

It is now mid-winter, and yet we are enjoying as fine 
weather as is known in the States in the pleasant mouth of 
September. For salubrity and geniality, the climate of no 


country On the habitable globe can surpass that of New 
Mexico.”’ 

Again: 

«| know that writers have generally represented New 
Mexico as a comparatively valuciess district, with but few 
narrow valleys well adapted to agriculture. They are, how- 
ever, such persons as Sterne has said, ‘can travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and ery that all is barren.’ The valley of the 
Rio del Norte has a number of more important setilements 
located in it than this, the capital; and extends from north 
to south one hundred and fifty miles. Parts of it cannot be 
matched in beauty; while for productiveness of soil, the best 
agricultural districts of the United States do not equal it, 
with all the advantages which that possesses over this in the 
implements of agriculture and superior cultivation.” 


He then speaks of the rude implements of bus- 
bandry, and the miserable mode of cultivation, and 
adds: 

‘¢ Yet the soil, thus imperfectly cultivated, yields in wheat 
fifty bushels to the acre, on an average, throughout the ter- 
ritory; while in the United States, the average, in the best 
wheat-growing districts, is but little, if any, more than 
twenty bushels to the acre. The standard wright of wheat 
south of this, in the Rio Vega country, as it is called, is 


| equa! to sixty pounds to the bushel, and sixty-two pounds 
| north, in El Valley de Taos.” 


This gentleman estimates the white population 
Mexico at 120,000, and remarks: 


“This and the valley of San Miguel, according to the last 


| census taken, contain 30,000; and ail the intellivent resi- 


dents concur in estimating the population of El Valiry de 
Taos and the Rio Vega, with their dense settlements, at 
90,000, (whieh would amount to 150,000.) With a climate 
eminently favorable to animal and Vegetable development, 
this country, if reclaimed from the possession of the Mex- 
ican occupants, and dedicated to the profitabie purposes for 
which it was evidently designed by Providence, will prove 
to be capable of a dense population.” 

This account is corroborated by the description 
given of the same region by the Hon. Willard P. 


|, Halil, a Representative from Missouri, (who trav- 
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elled through New Mexico and Upper California 
about two years ago,and to whom | am much in- | 
debted for very valuable information in regard to 
these countries,) except that my friend from Mis- 
souri estimates the population at a little more than | 
100,000, the census having been taken, as hethinks, 
in 1843. These settlements are confined to a very 
small part of the habitable portion of the country; 
and, as we have seen, the portions of country now 
occupied have been cultivated in the most mis- 
erable manner for two hundred years. The gen- 
tleman before referred to informs me that there is 
much good land which has never been cultivated 
atall. And we may safely conclude, that when 
the Indians shall retire, as they will readily do, 
before a ar industrious, and enterprising pop- 
ulation, which will doubtless soon flow in from 
the States; when the rude mode of cultivation | 
now practised shall give way to the superior and 
still improving modes now in use here; when the | 
rude and miserable crooked beam of the ancient | 
Roman shall yield to the excellent and efficient || 
¥ankee plough, New Mexico will as easily sus- 
tain 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 of people as its present 
number, 

New Mexico isalso rich in mineral productions. || 
I shall quote from a work which the gentleman | 
from Connecticut cites, and which, of course, will | 
be acknowledged as good authority, by him at \| 
least: it is Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies, pub- || 
lished in 1844. Mr. Gregg spent a great portion 
of the time for nine years in New Mexico, and is || 
therefore entitled to speak with authority in regard | 
to matters pertaining to the country. 

Speaking of the gold mine called ** El Placer,”’ 
he remarks: 

« The quantity of gold extracted between the years 1832 
and 1835 could not have amounted to less than from $60,000 | 
to $80,000 per annum.” 

And although there has been considerable fall- | 
ing off since that time, he remarks: 

“The reduction in profit during the last few years has | 
been caused more by a want of energy and enterprise than | 
by exhaustion of the precious metal, as only a very small 
portion of the gold regian has yet been dug. * * * * * 
The dust and grains obtained at this mine are virgin gold; 
and, as before remarked, are of a very fine quality, proda 
cing at the United States Mint an average of atleast $19 70 
to the ounce troy, after melting, or about ®19 30 gross. * * | 
Could any dependence be placed in the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment, [have no doubt that, with sufficient capital and 
the aid of machinery, (such as are used in the mines of 
Georgia and Carolina,) the old mines of the province inight | 
be reopfned, and a great number of ‘placers’ very extensively 
and profitably worked.” | 

He also speaks of others which were in 1844 | 
extensively worked: 

Tn truth’? says he, as some of the natives have justly 
remarked, New Mexico is almost one continued placer,’ 
traces of gold being discovered over nearly the whole sur- 
fuce of the country.” 

The process of extracting the gold from the ore 
is very rade and simple. And the writer of the let- 
ter, from which [ have before quoted, says: 

“With proper machinery, a single person would be able 
to wash more in an hour than twenty Mexicans ina day, 
with their hands and little beteas, or bowls.” 


He further says: 
«From several years’ experience in mining, I am some- | 
what quaiified to judge of its practical operations; and I am 


correct.in saying, that nothing like mining has ever been | 
done in New Mexico.” 


} 
if 


| 





3esides go!d, there are mines of zinc, copper, 
and lead—and iron in great abundance. ‘There are 
also vast quantities of salt—one of the satinas being 
five miles in circumference, and yielding an inex- 
haustible supply. 

Noristhere any reason why manufactures should 
not flourish here. The country is well adapted to 
the growth of the raw material—cotton and wool; 
and the streams are of such a character as to afford | 
excellent water-power. It is said, 1 know, that | 
these streams fail before they reach the main rivers | 
towards which they flow; but in the hilly portions | 
of the country, nearer their sources, they are kept 
full by the melting of the large quantities of snow | 
which remain upon the mountains till late in the 
summer. Besides, we should recollect that there | 
is an abundance of rain from April to October; so | 
that the streams must be supplied with water a | 
large part of the year. | 

Let us now, sir, take a glance at California. || 
And here, again, I shall avail myself of the inform- || 
ation derived from my friend from Missouri, 
[Mr. Haut.}] He informs me that the climate is |; 
the most salubrious and healthful in the world; || 


|| 








bers, and of excellent quality. Wild horses, elk | 


/as numerous a population as Italy. 
_in the country, and before he had seen much of it, | 
| in regard to the necessity of irrigation for all the || 
| the grains generally, can be raised without irriga- || 
| Vegetables, of which a large quantity can be raised || 


| much expense, even at the cost of irrigation. 
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and, although he does not think the soil is quite | 
so good as that in the valley of the Mississippi, | 
yet that it is superior to that in other portions of | 
the United States. He remarks that the valley of | 
the Sacramento, which is about three hundred and | 
fifty miles in length, and thirty or forty in width, | 
is probably one of the most fertile in the world. | 
There are other valleys equally fertile, though not | 
so extensive. And he fully confirms the state- || 
ment of others, to the effect that it is finely adapted | 
to the raising of grain, and for grazing. Horned || 
cattle, sheep, and horses are raised in great num- || 





deer, and other game, abound in the uninhabited || 
portions of the country. Those parts of the dis- || 
trict which are habitable are capable of sustaining || 
My friend || 
from Missouri corrects a statement made in a letter | 
written by him from California, soon after hisarrival | 


crops raised. He remarks that wheat, oats, and || 


tion, but that later crops require this process. 


on a small piece of ground, are produced without || 
. | 
. o 1 

The same remarks that were made in relation to | 
the mineral resources of New Mexico, will gener- || 
ally apply here, with the additional remark that || 
there is, near the Bay of San Francisco, one of the | 
most valuable mines of quicksilver in the world. 
Coal also abounds. 

I will here introduce one extract from Waddy 
Thompson’s Mexico: 

« From all the information which I have received—and [ 
have been inquisitive on the subject—[ am well satisfied 
that there is not on this continent any country of the same 
extentas little desirable as Oregon; norany in the world which | 
combines as many advantages as California. * * * To | 
say nothing of any other harbors in California, that of San | 
Francisco is sufficiently capacious for the navies of the | 
world, and its shores are covered with enough timber (a spe- 
cies of the live-oak) to build those navies. If man were to | 
ask of God a climate, he would ask just such a one as that 
of California. There is no portion of the western conti- 
nent which produces all the grains so well. I have been 
told by more than one person, on whom J entirely relied, 
that they had known whole fields to produce a quantity so 
incredible that I will not state it. The whole face of ‘the | 
country is covered with the finest oats, growing wild ; sugar, | 
rice, and cotton, find their own congenial climate. Besides | 
all these, the richest mines of gold and silver have been dis- 
covered there; and the pearl fisheries have always been 
sources of the largest profit; and, more than these, there 
are the markets of India and China, with nothing inter- 
vening but the calm and stormless Pacific Ocean. The dis- 
tance from the head of navigation in the Arkansas and Red 
rivers to a navigable point of the waters of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia is not more than five or six hundred miles: let that 
distance be overcome by a railroad, and what a vista opens 
to the prosperity and power of our country !” 


Such being the character of Upper California, 
why should not ‘the hardy, industrious, and én- 





terprising farmers’? from the United States “‘ desert” 
the comparatively sterile hills and plains of the | 
north, and take up their abode in this paradise of | 
the west? It will be found, sir, by any one who 
will take the trouble to read Col. J. C. Frémont’s 
Report, that even farmers from the ‘* broad acres” 
of the fertile valley of the Mississippi do go to Cal- 
ifornia—that their labors are rewarded by boun- 
tiful harvests, and that they are within reach of the 
means of carrying their productions to market. 
I cannot forbear giving a short extract: 

“ Captain Sutter emigrated to this country from the west- 
ern part of Missouri in 1838 or 1839, and formed the first set- 
tlement in this valley (the Sacramento) on a large grant of 
land which he obtained from the Mexican Governinent. He 
had at first some trouble with the Indians; but by the occa- 
sional exercise of well-timed authority, he has succeeded in 
converting them into a peaceable and industrious people.” 


He then goes on to describe Mr. Sutter’s estab- | 
lishment, his employment of the Indians,&c. He 
then remarks: 

“ He had this year sown (and altogether by Indian labor) 
three hundred fanegas of wheat, (the fanega being about || 
two bushels.) The lowest average produce of wheat, as far | 
as we can at present know, is thirty-five fanegas for one 
sown; but, as one instance of its fertility, it may be men- 
tioned that Sefior Vallejo obtained, on a piece of ground 
where sheep had been pastured, cight hundred fanegas for 
eight sown.” “ The Sacramento here is a noble river, about 
three hundred yards broad, deep and tranquil, with several 
fathoms of water in the channel, and its banks continuously 
timbered. There were two vessels belonging to Captain 
Sutter at anchor near the landing—one a large two-masted 
lighter, and the other a schooner, which was shortly to 
proceed on a voyage to Fort Vancouver for a cargo of 
goods.”’ 


1 find, by reference to McCulloch’s Geographical 
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Dictionary, that the number of white people in this 
province, in 1831, was 23,000. What the number 
is at this time I have not been able to learn with 
accuracy; but it is not, probably, less than 40,000: 
and the tide of emigration is rapidly flowing in 
from all parts of the Union, and the fertile valle 3 
of California will soon teem with a million of ac- 
tive and thriving people. 
But the acquisition of California is of very great 
ro in a commercial point of view. 
have already incidentally spoken of the bay of 
San Francisco. There are other harbors on the 
coast which, though not so safe and capacious, are 
yet of considerable consequence. But San Fran- 
cisco, the harbor of harbors on the Pacific coast, 
can hardly be overestimated in its importance, not 
only to California itself, but to the commerce of the 
whole Union. Our commerce in the Pacific Ocean 
is now quite extensive, and still increasing. And 
should the plan of Mr. Aaron H. Palmer, lately rec- 
ommended to this Government, of a ship-canal to 
unite the Atlantic and Pacific, and fora railroad 
from some point on the Mississippi to San Fran- 


| cisco, or San Diego, in California, be carried into 


operation, as it doubtless will be before the lapse 
of many years, its value and importance will be 


| greatly augmented. 


Why, sir, it is estimated that at the present time 
‘*the American whaling vessels alone in the Pa- 
‘cific exceed in number six hundred, and give em- 


|| ‘ployment to upwards of twenty thousand men; and 
i? that during the year ending the 31st of December, 
| £1837, the whole number of our merchant vessels 
| “which cleared for ports in the Pacific, and to ports 
| £in the East Indies, amounted to one nai 


nd 
‘eighty-one.”” The amount of capital employed 
does not, probably, fall short of eight millions of 
dollars—perhaps it is more. 

Now, sir, shall we trust the protection of this 
commerce to foreign nations, with whom we are 
liable at any time to be engaged in war; or shall we 
adopt the means necessary to protect it ourselves? 
I believe, sir, that we should not hesitate for a sin- 
gle moment. If we embrace the opportunity now 
offered to us, we may secure the prize; otherwise, 
it may be forever too late. Every one at all ac- 
quainted with the history of California, must be 
perfectly aware that Great Britain has been, for a 
number of years past, upon the point of laying her 
rapacious hand upon it. And she would doubtless 
have'effected her ere had not our Government 
tvisely interposed. And I take this occasion to 
say, that I consider the doctrine proclaimed by Mr. 
Monroe in 1823, and lately reiterated by the Presi- 
dent in his message on Yucatan, a sound one, and 
that it should be strictly and constantly enforced 
by the United States. We ought, indeed, to ** con- 
sider any attempt on the part of Great Britain,”’ or 
any other European Power, to take possession of 
California, ‘* as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Sir, I consider this measure of acquisition as, 
one of great importance in other respects than 
those l have named. It is not merely a question 
of to-day. The idea of indemnity involved should 
not be considered as a mere matter of pecuniary 
interest alone. It is not only important to the free 
people of our own happy country, but to the worn 
and weary exile from foreign lands. The nations 
of the Old World are not yet all free, and probably 
will not be for ages yet tocome. I would say to 
all who are still oppressed by the heavy hand of 
despotism, come and make yourselves homes in 
the fertile valleys and sunny plains of the West. 
Here your rights shall be respected, and you shall 
enjoy, equally with us, all the blessings which 
trea; equality, and plenty can afford. 

Sir, 1 deprecate that narrow and selfish policy 
which would cireumscribe our expanding Union, 
and confine its swelling, bursting tide of freemen 
within the limits of the original States, and which 
would forbid the exile of aveps to set foot upon 
our happy shores. Sir, let the warm-hearted la- 
borious son of Erin, the industrious and frugal 
German, the generous and patriotic Pole, come 
among us. I fear no contamination from their 
presence. If our country is not sufficiently large, 


let its borders be expanded to receive them all. 
The policy that would attempt to retard the free 
course of liberal principles, or check the flood of 
emigration that is still rolling onward to the dis- 
tant West, is as futile as itis unwise. ‘The‘current 
is-deep and mighty, and cannot be stayed. 
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Sir, when I cast a glance upon the past, and be- 

hold what our country was two hundred years | 
ago—a vast wilderness, with a few scattered ham- 

lets on the Atlantic coast—when I look upon it 

now, with its twenty-five millions of free and: | 
happy people, spread over an area vast in extent, | 
yet brought into close proximity by the facilities | 
of intercommunication, which have almost anni- || 
hilated time and space—when I witness the mighty || 
events which are now transpiring, and which point || 
to the future, | am overwhelmed in contemplation | 
of the glorious destiny which awaits our happy | 
Union. | 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


REMARKS OF MR. BORLAND, 
OF ARKANSAS, 


In tHe Senate or THE Unitep States, 
May 15, 1848. | 

The Resolution of Mr. Jounson, of Maryland, to inquire | 
of the President in regard to certain military appointments \| 
not communicated to the Senate, being under considera- {| 
tion— || 


Mr. BORLAND said: 








Mr. Presipent: It is with reluctance that I un- 
dertake to speak in the midst of those who in every 
respect, and particularly by experience here, are so | 
much better qualified than myself to do so. But | 
it is my opinion—and I deem it my duty to express |, 
it—that the proposed call upon the President is || 
inquisitorial, and beyond the just power of the | 
Senate. \j 

I do not know whether I was in my seat when | 
this resolution was introduced and passed a few | 
days ago. Atany rate, I did not hear it, nor hear || 
of it, until the motion to reconsider it was made by | 
the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. AuLen.] | 
And I doubt whether more than adozen Senators, | 
even if so many, heard any more about it than I 
did. Lapprehend that, even by most of those who | 
were cognizant of its introduction, it was regarded 
as an ordinary resolution of inquiry, which no Sen- 
ator would ‘hesitate to pass, nor the President ob- 
ject to answer. But, be that as it may, now that 
I do hear of it, now that Ido know its character, Lam 
glad that it has been reconsidered, and 1 féel bound | 
to protest against its adoption. 

What is the resolution, sir? 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is ré- 
quested to inforin the Senate whether any officers are now 
in the military or civil service of the United States, under |) 
appointments from the President, which have not heen sub- || 
mitted to the Senate ; and if there be any such appointments, 
that he State the date of such appointments, and Why it is 
that it has not been in the power of the President to submit 
thein to the consideration of the Senate. 


1| 
I am aware that its author has agreed to modify || 
it—has agreed to inquire only ‘ if there are any || 
names not yet sent in.’? This does not, in my || 
opinion, materially alter the question. It is still |) 
an inquiry about a certain kind of appointments; 
and it is the subject, not the terms of the inquiry, 
which gives it the character to which I object. 
This resolution, and especially its modification, 
is in few words; and, ‘at the first blush,’ seems 
very common-place in character, and harmless in 
purpose. And so far as the motive of its author | 
1s concerned, I will not believe, will not entertain | 
the suspicion, that any wrong was intended. The |, 
inward purpose of the mover was, doubtless, as | 
harmless in intention, as his resolution is fair in its 
outward seeming. But, sir, apart from motives 
and intentions, I cannot help entertaining the opin- | 
ion that this new occupant of ‘*the meal tub,’? |, 





however thickly whited over, will prove to be a| 
true and veteran specimen of the feline race. I will || 
not say, ‘in face an angel, and in heart a cat;” |, 
but yet a grimalkin—ay, sir, “a political grimal- | 
kin;”’ not, perhaps, “ purring-over petty schemes | 
of personal aggrandizement;”’ but not without 
claws; and they, too, of unconstitutional length. | 
To drop this homely figure, I believe this reso- || 
lution, so simple in its appearance, will be | 
found, upon inspection, wholly unauthorized by 
the Constitution, and justly liable to instantaneous } 
rejection. i} 
In this matter of appointment to office, the rela- | 
tion between the President and the Senate is estab- | 
lished by the Constitution—and not otherwise. 
Now, sir, that portion of the Constitution estab- || 


} 


j 





| Senate not, at the commencement of its present 
| exercise this authority ? 


|| been exercised? Even if the appointment of any 
| one, or all of the officers of this Chamber I have 


| inquisitor, or demand of this Senate if this duty 


_ support, as to overstep the barriers it sets up to 


| ing commissions, whieh shall expire at the end of their next 
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lishing this relation is contained in a single passage, 
and in words too few and plain to be misunderstood. | 


| It is found in article 2, section 2, and clause 2, and 
is in these words: 


« And he the [President shall] nominate, and, by and with | 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassa- 1} 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Su- || 
preme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose || 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and || 
which shall be established by law.” 


I have searched the Constitution with some || 


| care, and I am unable to find another line, word, || 


or syllable in relation to any joint agency or duty, || 
between the President and the Senate, in relation || 
to appointments to office, whether civil or military. 
But, sir, it is not all that may be found in the 
Constitution in relation to appointments to office | 
by the Senate or the President, separately. Let us | 
see what other provisions there are in this connec- | 
tion—not of joint agency, but of separate and inde- 
pendent action, on the part of these twodepartments 
of the Government. Clause 5, section 3, article 1, || 
of the Constitution, is in these words: 


“The Senate shall choose their own officers, and also a 
President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice President, 
or when he shall exercise the office of President of the United 
States.” 


Under this clause of the Constitution, did the 


session, appoint its Secretary, its Sergeant-at-arms, 
its Doorkeepers, and its President pro tempore ? 
By whose aid, cooperation, or joint agency, did it 
Did the President of the | 
United States interfere in any manner? Did he 
send here to inquire whether that authority had 


named, had been delayed or neglected, could he 
rightfully, or would he have presumed to play the 


had been performed, or ask a reason for the delay 
or neglect? Certainly not, sir. And why not? 
Because the sole authority to make the appoint- | 


ments in question has been vested in the Senate— | 
in the Senate alone, by the Constitution, as I have 
noted it. The exercise of this authority—free 
tole restraint or interference, because conferred, 
and therefore guarantied by the Constitution—has 
been enjoyed since the original organization of the 
Senate. Certainly no President has been found 
so unmindful of the Constitution he had sworn to | 





him, and invade the authority it confers upon an- 
other department of the Government, in terms so 
plain and palpable as these. Had any President 
done this, then would I say his act was not onl 
inquisitorial, but entirely beyond the sphere of his | 
proper power. 

But, sir, it is not the Senate alone upon which | 
the Constitution confers this separate and independ- | 
ent authority tomake appointments to office. Clause \ 





3, section 2, and article 2, of the Constitution, is | po 


in these words: 


** The President shali have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grant- 


session.”’ 


To whom is the power to appoint here given? 
To the Senate? No. To the Senate and Presi- 
dent jointly?) No. To the President, * by and _ 
with the advice and consent of the Senate?’’ No; 
but to the President, alone and exclusively. Really, 
sir, this clause, as I remembered it, seemed so plain 
and palpable, and yet was itso flatly in the face of 
the positions assumed by the honorable Senator 
from Maryland, (whose eminent character every 
one respects,) that I almost doubted the fidelity of 
my own recollection, as well of the Constitution 
itself as of those high authorities whont I was 
early taught to consult for its faithful interpreta- 
tion, in the light of first principles. I was stag- 
gered, however, but for a moment. By reference, 
I find my memory was not at fault in the one case 


ihe says “singly, 
| * singly to make temporary appointments!”’ I ap- 
| prehend it must be assigned, or consigned, to the 
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authority, in this instance, I yield respect to, is 
one which | apprehend the Senator himself will 
acknowledge to be deserving of it, as readily as I 
do. 1 will read, sir, from ean old work—a work 
venerable from age—venerable from the circum- 


| stances under which it was written—and the more 


to be venerated still from the great ability, the pure 
motives, and the holy purposes of we authors. It 


|| isa work, sir, from the hands of those great and 


good men who had conducted our country through 
the storms and perils of the Revolution—who had 
proved the insufficiency of the Confederation— 
who had formed the Constitution, and who then 


| came forward, in these pages, to explain and rec- 
; ommend to the people the fundamental law of the 


land, apon which might be raised, and in accord- 
ance with their good advice has been raised, this 
great Republic—the proudest monument to public 


| virtue and political wisdom the world has ever 


known. The work is that collection of essays 
called the “* Federalist;”’ and the particular number 
(67) from which | will read was written by Alex- 
ander Hamilton. In explanation of this very power 
of appointment to office, he says: 

“The ordinary power of appointment is confided to the 
President and the Senate jointly; and can, theretore, only 
be exercised during the session of the Senate. But, as it 
would have been improper to oblige this body to be con- 
tinually in session for the appointment of officers, and ns 
vacancies might happen in their recess, which it might be 
necessary for the public service to fill without delay, the 
succeeding ae the Constitation] is evidently intended 
to authorize the President, sing/y, to make temporary ap- 
pointments ‘during the recess of the Senate, by cranting 


commissions which should expire at the end of their next 
session.’ ”’ 


Thus, sir, if my views upon this point be not 
original, they have a still higher title to respect, 
from being found in excellent company, and sus- 
tained by the highest authority. 

If this interpretation of the Constitution be cor- 
rect—and who will question it?—what becomes of 
this assumed power of the Senate to interfere with 


|| the exereise of a power by a separate and coéirdi- 


nate department of the Government, expressly and 

lainly conferred by the Constitution, and which, 
m the language of Mr. Hamilton, “is evidently 
intended to authorize the President singly’’—mark ! 
> and emphasizes the word— 


same category with any similar attempt on the part 
of the Executive, or of any other department of 
the Government, to interfere with the power of the 
Senate itself, derived in like manner from the Con- 
stitution, singly to make appointments to certain 
offices. I can conceive of no alternative. 

As an obvious and a necessary consequence of 
these views, I insist, sir, that the President has no 
authority to send to this body, for confirmation, 
any appointments he may have made under this 
wer conferred exclusively upon him; and even 
if he were to send them here, this body has no 
authority to entertain or act upon them, either 
for confirmation or rejection. If there exist any 
such authority, either to the President or to the 
Senate, I desire to know where it may be found. 
| In the Constitution, where the whole matter in 

question is conclusively disposed of, there is no 
such authority. Though not weil read in our 
statate-book, | assume that no such authority is 
there; because, properly, it cannot be there. Iam 
one of those, sir, who hold—and I am happy to 
find it is a growing sentiment throughout our 
| country, a sentiment promulgated from the Ex- 
| ecutive mansion at the other end of the avenue, 
| respected on this floor, and in the other end of the 
| Capitol, and cherished even in the humbie cabin 
of the far-western settler—that this Government, 
either as a whole, or in any one of its departments, 
has no teres and can exercise no authority, not 
| expressly granted by the Constitution, or unavoid- 
| ably incident to the expressly-granted powers. I 





or the other. The Constitution remains the same | have the authority of Alexander Hamilton for this 
as when I first read it—among the first things I | doctrine likewise. [ am saying nothing new, there- 


learned to read; and the oracle gives out the same 
interpretation as when first consulted. It follows, 
then—and I am sorry for it—that I must dissent 
from the positions of the Senator from Mary- 
land. In doing so, I trust he will not suspect 


me of a vain reliance on my own judgment, nor 
in of a slavish obedience to authority. I rely no 
urther upon my own judgment than every man” 
from a sense of duty. 


is bound to do And the | 


fore, either for myself, or for any other person upon 
this floor who may be in the habit of avowing this 
doctrine. But, what is far better, | am sayi 
what is correct and true; and because correct a 
true, what was among the most potent and effective 
instramentalities in satisfying the minds of the 
American people as to the safety and value of the 
Constitution, and by consequence inducing them 
to-adopt it. 
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appoint to office, healone can appoint, and is bound | 
to appointywithout the coéperation of the Senate; | 
as, under the authority to appoint jointly. with the 
Senate, he is bound to appoint with its coopera- | 
tion. He is bound by the law of his authority, |, 
in the one case as in the other, and as well in the 
mode as in the matter of appointment. If he look | 
to the source of his authority, he finds there not | 
only the power, but the prescribed manher-of its | 
exercise. They are inseparable in the Constitu- 

tion, and he is not competent to their separation. 

Nor, sir, is this Senate competent to separate | 
them. And yet, this resolution, if it mean any- 

thing at all, proposes to do so—proposes to sepa- | 
rate the manner from the act of appointment— 

proposes that the Senate shall participate in a 

power with which the Constitution never intended 

itshould have anything to do; but, on the contrary, 

excludes it from all concern—proposes, in a word, 

a direct usurpation of authority, in the very face 

of a plain and express provision of the Constitu- 

ton, 

In this claim of power for the Senate in this 
matter of appointment, there has been evinced a | 
remarkable, and, as | think, most extraordinary | 
want of discrimination between the two clauses— 
the two only clauses of the Constitution which | 
embrace it. They seem to be confounded, in their 
application to the separate purposes for which they 
were designed; and, as a consequence, the pur- 
poses themselves have been associated, overlapped, 
end blended together in a confusion that seems 
almost inextricable to those who have produced 
it, if | may judge from their mode of discussion. 
The first of these clauses, which gives joint au- 
thority to the President and the Senate, leaves the 
part to be performed by the former very incom- 
plete in itself. Under this, the President does not, 
at first, appoint—he only nominates; and the ap- 
pointment is not made, nor the commission grant- 
ed, until the Senate has advised and consented. 


The appointment thus conferred by the joint action | 


of the President and the Senate, and the commis- 
sion consequently granted, are of indefinite dura- 
tion—are intended for the lifetime of the recipient. 
How different the other! Under that, which gives 
authority to the President singly, the part perform- 
ed by him is complete in itself. He confers the 
appointment ‘of hisown mere motion,”’ and grants - 
the commission atonce. Even in these particulars, 
a distinction and a difference are found between the 
two clauses in question. But this distinction and 
difference are, both, even more strongly drawn and | 
more broadly marked by the duration of the ap- | 
pointment provided for by this clause. Under the | 
other, it has been seen that the duration is indefi- 
nite, but designed to be for life. By this, the du- 
ration is limited to the termination of the next ses- 
sion of the Senate. But, within that period, though | 
conferred by the President singly, the appointment 
is as complete and authoritative as any that re- 
ceives the cooperative sanction of this Senate, or 
of all the departments of this Government com- 
bined. 

I said that the President could not send these 
appointments before the Senate; and even if he did 
so, the Senate could not entertain them, nor act 
upon them, either for rejection or confirmation. I 
repeat the assertion. I say so under sanction of 
the Constitution, and of the military statute-book, | 
The President having once made the appointment, 
they are beyond his control, except in strict con- 
formity with the law. Having granted the com- | 
missions, he cannot interfere with them—certainly | 
cannot take them back, except in the manner and | 
for the reasons that the law prescribes; and that | 
manner is summary dismissal from the service, or | 
trial by court martial; and those reasons must be || 
bad conduct on the part of the persons holding the || 
commissions. Much less, then, sir, can this Sen- |; 
ate take back these commissions, or in any man. || 
ner interfere with them; for neither by the Consti- || 
tution, nor by any other law, written or common, |) 
have we anything to do with them. The recipi- || 
ents of the commissions in question have acquired | 
rights under them—legal rights, the duration. of || 
which the Constitution itself makes coextensive | 
with this session of the Senate. Shall the Senate | 
erect itself into an extrajudicial tribunal, to go be- 
hind the preéxisting laws, and deprive individuals 
of rights already acquired under those laws? Shall | 





ee 


Appointments by the President—Mr. Borland. 


Under this authority to the President, singly, to || we assume an authority paramount to the plain 


terms of the Constitution, set at naught its provis- 


Senate. 


mary exercise of his power of dismissal. If this 
be so, what more natural, reasonable, and proper 


ions, and violate its guarantees? I trust not, sir, || course could be pursued than to allow the appoint. 


And yet, unless we do all this, I do not see upon | 
what ground this resolution can be adopted. 
It is true, sir, that the President may appoint the | 
same individuals, who hold these temporary com- | 
missions, to the same offices permanently; and he | 
may send their nominations here for our * advice 
akan But, if he does so, it will not be 
under their present appointments, for they are | 
complete without our cooperation, but under new 
nominations. And whatever we may do—whether 





ment to end by limitation, and pass quietly out of 
existence? The Senator complains alike at the 
delay of the President in sending in the names, and 
at the constitution of the court of inquiry. And yet 
the proceedings of that very court may furnish the 
strongest evidence of the propriety of that delay, 
I say none of this by authority. For neither 
with the President, nor with any one in his conf- 
dence, have I ever interchanged allusions, even the 
most distant, to this subject. I have but suggested 


reject or confirm—our action cannot take effect | what occurred to my own mind, under the rule of 


until after the termination of the preéxisting com- | 


rejecting even the suspicion of censurable motives, 


missions, by due course of law—that is, by the dis- || when good ones are not improbable. I judge the 


missal of the individuals from the service, their 
voluntary resignation, or the adjournment of the | 
Senate. 

The honorable Senator was surely wrong, yes- 
terday, in assuming a difference to exist between 
officers holding these temporary appointments, b 
authority of the President singly, and those hold. 
ing by the joint authority of the President and the 
Senate, as to their liability to dismissal from office. 
Under the law, as understood and administered, 
there is no difference in this respect. The regular | 
raode of dismissal is by trial and sentence of a | 
court-martial. But for cause—of which he alone | 
may judge—the President has the lawful authority | 
to Saosin, summarily, any officer of the army or | 
navy from the service, no matter what may be his 
ie or the source of his commission. And not | 
only the President, but other officers of the army 
have claimed and exercised this authority. It was 
once, at least, exercised by the late General Brown; 
though, I believe, upon appeal, a court-martial re- | 
stored the dismissed officer. I know it has been | 
claimed during the present war with Mexico by a | 
distinguished general, now commanding an army | 
in that country. I will leave him to tell why he | 
did not exercise it. 

As I have said before, if these appointments | 
were before us, we could not entertain them, nor | 
act upon them, because the Constitution has, in | 
express terms, fixed their duration. If, then, we | 
could not act officially upon the information which | 
the resolution calls for, if we had it, it must follow 
that we have no right to ask for, and no authority 
to receive it. Have we, as individuals, desired | 
this information? then, as individuals, we already | 
have it, as certainly and as fully as it could be com- | 
municated if the President were to send it here in | 
a written message, or come in person and deliver | 
it. In whatever aspect, then, we regard the reso- | 
lution, it is either useless or impertinent. As Sen- | 
ators, we could not use the information if we had | 
it. As individuals, if we desired it for censure 
and complaint, we surely have quaffed its cup to | 
the dregs, and found those purposes fulfilled,—or | 
the honorable Senator from Maryland has said a | 
great deal in vain. 

There is one rule, Mr. President, which I have | 
sought to observe through life, in my judgments | 
of both enemies and friends: it is, never to sus- | 
pn them of a bad motive, if a good one is proba- | 
le. Now, sir, in considering this matter, under | 
this rule, more than one reason has occurred to | 








me why the President, without giving cause for 


censure or complaint, but with perfect propriety, 
might withhold the names of the officers in ques- 
tion up to thia time, and even altogether. If I am 
not mistaken, the law which created the offices 
they hold expires, by limitation, with the termina- 
tion of the war. Is it not the hope and expecta- 
tion of our people—is it not the belief of many in 
this Chamber—of the honorable Senator himself, 
that the termination of the war is near at hand; | 
that peace will be established before the close of | 
this session of Congress? May not the President 
entertain this belief? And if this belief should be 
realized, would he not be doing a useless and un- | 
necessary act to make new appointments, when 
those already made extend beyond the time for 
which they may be needed? Surely, here is a con- 
sideration which may be supposed to influence the 
President, in harmony with all the circumstances 
of the case, and without violence to right reason, 
Again: it may be that the President is as little 
pleased with the conduct of some of the recipients 
of his former favor as the honorable Senator him- 
self, and yet does not find a warrant for the sum- 


_——— 


honorable Senator under the same rule. I cannot 
| adopt another for the President. 
If | am not greatly mistaken—and I do not think 
| can be—the ‘ raw-head-and-bloody-bones”’ of 
possible disaster, conjured out of the contingent 
loss of the general-in-chief, and General Pillow’s 
succeeding to the command, is but the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision.”” If 1 am correctly informed— 
and I believe | am—General Worth had been ‘as. 
signed to command” in his brevet rank of major 
general, which is of prior date to General Pillow’s 
commission, and therefore placed him second in 
command to General Scott. So, even had the 
Stuart fallen in battle, or been dethroned, no detri- 
| ment would have come to the army or the country. 
| With however much ef gallantry and ability swoid 
and sceptre had been wielded, a Cromwell was pro- 
vided who would not have failed to wield them as 
well and as wisely. 
| ‘The extensive excursions the honorable Senator 
from Maryland has made into the regions of Execu- 
tive and legislative usurpations of authority, their 
comparative frequency, atrocity, and danger, have 
really been into parts altogether foreign to the sub- 
jeet he had proposed to the Senate. It is not, as I 
understand the question, whether the Executive or 
legislative department of the Government has been 
well or ill administered in times past, but merely 
whether the Senate shall commit a present usurp- 
ation. That is the question I have considered, 
and upon it I am bound to vote in the nega- 
tive. 

If I understood the Senator, he expressed the 
opinion the other day that if these temporary ap- 
pointments should not be made permanent before 
the present session of the Senate shall terminate, 
the President would have the power to fill them 
again after the adjournment. With all deference, 
I must dissent from this opinion. It is to vacan- 
cies happening ‘‘ during the recess of the Senate” 
that the President has the power of appointment. 
In the contemplation of the Constitution, these 
would not be such vacancies. It is needless to 
make an argument to prove this. To my mind it 
is self-evident. Besides, it has been settled, so far 
as precedent can settle such a question, upon a 
principle. recognized by the Senate in 1825, and 
acquiesced in ever since. And for the authority 
of precedent—whatever I may think of it myself— 
I need go no further than the argument of my hon- 
orable friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Bapcer,] 
a few days ago—perhaps only to the honorable 
Senator’s own argument of yesterday. The pre- 
cedents are before me, if any one wishes to exam- 
ine them. 

I have said nothing, and I have nothing to say, 
in relation, direct or remote, to the merits of the 
individuals holding these temporary commissions. 
They make no part of the merits of the question 
before the Senate. They are foreign to the sub- 
ject, and to my purpose. But even if they were 
involved in this discussion, there is a reason why 
I should say as little as possible in regard to them. 
The conduct of some of them is now the subject 
of investigation before a tribunal provided by the 
laws. Before that tribunal, all the facts necessary 
to an impartial opinion will be discovered. Here, 
without a knowledge of those facts, and not em- 
powered to pass upon their character, [ am unwill- 
ing to sitin judgment, or even express an opinion, 
favorable or unfavorable; and | am unwilling that 
the Senate should say or do anything calculated to 
forestall public opinion, or unduly influence the 
action of the tribunal in charge of the cases. 

I have considered the resolution in relation to 
the Constitution and other existing laws; and the 
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examination has satisfied my own mind, at least, 
that its adoption will violate them all. I shall, 
therefore, vote against it. 

Perhaps it may not be improper to notice, in 
passing, some of the remarks of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maryland upon the general politics of 


the country—particularly upon some of the prom- | 


inent men and movements of political parties. 
He has manifested a disposition to revive some 
of the old issues which have marked the division 


of our people into two great parties for many years. | 


But upon the merits of these, 1 do not see the ne- 
cessity, even if I had the ability, to enter the arena 
against him. I am of opinion that even among 


those with whom he claims party affiliation, he | 
will find adversaries more equally his match— | 


foes more worthy of his steel. Upon the Bank I 


set against him his own “ giant of the north,” who | 


declares it ‘* obsolete.”” Upon a Protective Tariff 
I array against him * the Sage of Ashland,’’in the 
compromise act of 1833. But lest that may not be 
deemed conclusive, because violated in the first 


paroxysms of power, I bring to its aid the mass | 


even of the Whig party, small and great, who, as 
they gaze upon the tomb of its abominations, are 
daily exclaiming—requiescat in pace! The distri- 


bution of the proceeds of public land sales has, I | 
believe, no advocates anywhere. The recognition | 


of our “ inland seas,”’ as objects of improvement 
within the constitutional limit of ** national and 
eseteenes is common, I believe, to both parties. 
But the Bankrupt Law! Where is that polished 
shaft in the series of that ‘* superstructure” which 
was to rise, and shine, upon the broad foundations 
laid for it, on the floor of this Chamber, in 184]? 
Where, now, is that political leech which was to 
cure all the ills of individual speculation and im- 
providence? Alas! sir, it has met even a worse 
fate than its fellows. Not only have its brethren 
cast it off; but its own insatiate parent, Saturn- 
like, has devoured it. But the other day, in an- 
ot.er room in this Capitol, he who spoke it into 
existence, wrung the last. drops of life-blood from 
its feeble heart, and as he swallowed it, to the 
great edification of his hearers, pronounced this 
epitaph: 

“| was told,” said Mr. Clay, “when I was last in New 
Orleans, that searcely a man of those who, six or seven 
years ago, were doing the most extensive business in that 
city, Was now to be tound in the same position. ‘They had 
all become bankrupts, and nearly all the property of the 
State of Louisiana had changed hands in consequence of 
this lww. And I will-venture to say, (he added,) that if a 
tornado were to sweep over the fair fields of that State, or 
if the majestic Mississippi were to overflow its banks, and 
inundate the cowitry, the sweeping destruction that would 
en-ue from the one or the other of these calamities would 
not exceed in its results the disastrous effects of this law, as 
carried out under the decisions of the courts there.” 


But for a sweeping renunciation and entire re- 
pudiation of the whole system of measures which 
marked the accession of the Whigs to power in 
1841, I refer the Senator to a distinguished citizen 
of his own State, not long since a recognized 
leader of the Whig forces in the other end of the 


Capitol. He has recently condemned the whole | 


batch—bank, protective tariff, distribution, uncon- 
stitutional expenditures of public money, bankrupt 
law, and all. And, in doing so, | verily believe 
he isa pretty fair exponent of the sentiments of 


at least three-fourths of the American people, of | 


both political parties. And yet, in the face of all 


this—after being driven. from every position they | 


have ever occupied, or voluntarily retiring from it— 
with their guns all spiked, or turned upon their 
retreating columns, the party to which the Senator 
belongs very modestly comes forward and demands 
our surrender! Really, sir, | can conceive no par- 
allel to this, unless Santa Anna, when routed, 
** horse, foot, and dragoons,’’ at Cerro Gordo, had 
cried out to our forces, as he fled, ‘* Lay down 
your arms, and submit to my conquering leg!— 
there is no difference between us!”” The demand 
is modest, no doubt! But the Senator must excuse 
us, if, valuing our principles, we adhere to them; 
if, mindful Sen advantages, we maintain them; 
if, satisfied with our measures, we prosecute them; 
if, conscious of our strength, we make use of it. 
We claim to have seen the light, and are unwilling 
to relapse into the dark ages of monopoly. Our 
hands are upon the Democratic plough, and we 
cannot turn back from an implement whose glitter- 
ing share has so effectually torn up the fallow land 
of Whigery. 
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Of the flagellation the honorable Senator has | member of the State, he should be left free to will 
inflicted upon John Tyler, | may say—lI trust and to act in creating the institutions of the State. 
| without offence to fastidious tastes—in the homely | This is the great and fundamental principle upon 
’ but expressive phrase of an Ohio editor, ‘‘ He ts | which | stand, and upon which all mankind may 
ree own coon—it is your own privilege to skin | and have a right w stand. 

im.’’ But, in simple justice, I will! add, that,in my I am obliged to the member from Ohio [Mr. 
opinion, the organization, the very existence of the || Cummins] for bringing the subject of the French 
| Whigs as a party, is, this day, owing to the course | revolution formally to the attention of the House, 
of John Tyler. Had he not interposed his vetoes, | as, in doing so, he has done what, if he or some 
| the Whig party would have been utterly over- |) other member had not done, | would have felt 
whelmed by the indignation of a deluded people, | called on to do myself. [ tender him my thanks 
at promises liberally made, but impossible to be | for the noble and patriotic service he has per- 
| performed. He served as the scapegoat for a party | formed, and will avail myself of the opportunity 

who had otherwise been lost, and who have not | afforded to express my sentiments and views on 
been as grateful as they should be. the occasion, 

‘The great imbodiment” himself did not escape The French revolution is a grand and thrilling 
a buffet in passing. Of him, and such treatment | event-—it is such an eventas may very well engage 
to him, I can only say, in the lament of Antony | the attention of the whole workl, and purticularly 
over Cesar’s dead body, which appeals to the over , of America, who owes France so much. Amert- 
ae of every generous heart, ‘‘ But yesterday, | cans will remember that it was France who be- 

is name had stood against the world! Now, none || friended us in our in fancy and time of need; who 
so poor to do him reverence!’ | assisted us to establish our sovereignty and inde- 

Of the Democratic party, and its interestsin the | pendence; to establish the noble fabric of civil and 
coming contest, which seem to attract so much of || religious liberty, which it appears has become, 
the Senator’s concern, I have only to say, we are || through Divine ordination, the hope of her own 
in good hands, as the result will prove next week, | aspirations, and the worthy example of her own 
in his own monumental city. And another thing || patriotic efforts. Americans will remember ail this, 
he may be very sure of. hoever we may choose | and in their gratitude they will deplore France's 
|| as our leader will be one whose principles are in- | misfortunes, and rejoice in her successes. We 
|| volved in no uncertainty, and who will not be | offer France the assurance of our sympathies and 
|; found in opposition to the origin and conduct of a || congratulations; we extend to her that greater than 
|| war to which he owes his only chance for the || physical aid—the moral approbation of a great and 
'| Presidency. . || free people. God grant her success! We can do 

Mr. President, recollecting the oath I took at || no more in the circumstances of our situation. 
your hands the other day, and believing I saw, in | But, sir, it has been asked whether we are not 
this resolution, a proposed (though not intentional) | too hasty ?—whether the revolution, which we pro- 
violation of the Constitution, a sense of duty for- || pose to approve, may not waste itself in anarchy, 
bade my saying less than I have said, while [ sin- || or sink into military despotism ?—whether, in short, 
cerely regret the necessity which has caused me || it may not aggravate rather than improve the con- 
to trouble the Senate at all. || dition of the French people? My answer to all 

|, these questions is, no. The revolution must, in 
|| any event, prove another step towards ultimate 
| freedom—it must, in any event, unsetile the foun- 
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|| itself to command our approbation, and if we 
; || would approve of the event, as we must approve 
On the Resolations offered by Mr. Commins, of Ohio, tender- || PP he a i , 
ing the sympathies and congratulations of the United 


| of the cause, now is the time to encourage France 
States to the French people, upon the success of the late | theme the struggle for liberty by the yoice of rant 


revolutionary movement in France, resulting in the over- || pony ane songeantan. Let “e vee an" 
throw of the French monarehy, and in provisional meas- | from this Fall, and from every hamlet and city 
ures for the establishment of a Republic. | of the Union. Let it cross the Atlantic and echo 


; || through every part of France. Yes! let it resound 
Mr. McCLERNAND said: | as Ay dee ee shout of a great people—of 
Mr. Speaker: Like the member from Alabama || the New World—that a giant Republic ia about 
(Mr. Hitusarp] who has addressed the House | to be given to the Old World. No; grave men are 
upon this subject, | sympathize, and that deeply || not now called upon to celebrate the birth of an 
and anxiously, in the success of the late revolu- infant maudlin prince, who may one day wear and 
tionary movement in France. Like him, | depre- || abuse the crown; the occasion is far nobler; it is 


cate and disapprove of the firebrand thrown into || to hail, as becomes the dignity and independence 
this House by the member from Massachusetts, || of freemen, the regeneration and emancipation of 


{Mr. Asumun,] in the form of the amendment he | an oppressed and suffering people. 


has moved, in relation to the institution of slavery The revolution of 1739, and its terrible sequence, 
in several of the States of this Union—which || have been reproduced to our imaginations, to warn 
amendment is altogether foreign and irrelevant to || ug of the dangers that threaten the French people 
the question legitimately under consideration. But, || now. But, sir, what of that revolution? True, it 
unlike the member from Alabama, I do not dis- was grievously abused in many respects, yet it 
trust the ultimate success of the efforts and the de- struck the first.great blow at the root of despotism 
termination of the French people to establish their | jn Continental Europe. It brought forth a written 


| 
liberties upon a sure and solid basis, | constitution, which was an inspiring souvenir to 
Mr. HILLIARD said he wished to say that he | the French people in their late revolution. It 
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was misunderstood. He did not distrust the French schooled the ople of France—perhaps in lessons 
people; but from certain indications, he was fear- 
ful that the French revolution might not eventuate 
as happily as he desired. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. Very well! I may sym-/|' tion. Had not the revolution of 1789 occurred, 


} 
and at 
i 
pathize with the gentleman in his solicitude; but, || France now, perhaps, would be less competent for 
} 


of blood—in ideas and the love of ers which, 
however often repressed, must eventually, 





no distant day, ripen into full and permanent frui- 
e 


nevertheless, I have full confidence in the ultimate a republic—perhaps the late revolution would not 
and permanent success of the cause of human 


liberty in France. The people, with fair play, are 
capable of self-government; but if they were not, 
who may derive from the incapacity of the people 
the right to govern them without and contrary to 
their consent? This prerogative belongs only to 
Heaven—not to one man, or to a few men, whose 
infirmities, in consequence of their fewness, are 
probably greater than those of the general mass. | 
As man is responsible as a moral agent, free to | 
will and to act, so, as a political agent, in order to | 
make him justly and rightfully responsible, as a | 


| 

} 

| have occurred atall. One thing ia quite certain: 
France is now arrived at a stage of general im- 
provement and enlightenment which must pre- 
vent her from relapsing into permanent despotism — 
which must ere long secure Rerthe blessings of wise 
and free institutions. 

Besides this one great advan secured by the 
revolution of 1789, many others incidental thereto 
were alao achieved. e monopoly of military 
rank by the ancient nobility, and the right of pee 

' 


niture in the descent of property, were abolished; 


es de cachet were suppressed, and perfect indi- 
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vidual equality established in the administration 
of public justice. And who now shall say that 
France, thus instructed by experience, and stimu- 
lated by partial success, will not persevere until 
her liberties are established upon a firm popular 
basis? The late revolution has gone far towards 
the accomplishment of this great result. And what, 
now, sir, of the causes and progress of this revolu- 
tion? 

Louis Philippe, through his vast wealth and nu- 
merous agents, thwarted the revolution of 1830 by 
directing tt to the end of a mere change of dynasty, 
and thus gave offence to the republicans, who had 
conspired to bring about the revolution, and had 
bravely fought in it for the great stake of a repub- 
lic. Hence, from the very day Louis Philippe 
succeeded Charles X., a popular reaction against 
him begon. This original cause of disaffection 
soon became aggravated by the corrupt and tyran- 
nical practices of his Government, which were the 
more immediate causes of its overthrow. 

Out of a population of five millions of adults, 
only two hundred and forty thousand were allowed 
to vote; and this aristocracy of electors was gained 
over to the Crown by corruption. The tremen- 
dous centralization of power in the Crown left at 


its disposal more than four hundred thousand | 


places, which, with crosses of the Legion of Honor, 
and other descriptions of patronage, enabled the 
King to control, at Cee every department of 
the Government anc 

service, 

The military establishment was prodigious. 
Fortifications of the most costly and formidable 
character had been thrown around Paris, ostensi- 
bly for the defence of the city, but In fact to over- 
awe the people, and to perpetuate the Crown in the 
reigning dynasty. 

The taxes and expenditures were enormous. 
They were even greater under Louis Philippe than 
during the great wars of Napoleon, and had been 
swelled to sums varying from fourteen to sixteen 
millions annually, to be lavished for the support of 
fortifications, armies, and unnecessary offices cre- 
ated by the Crown to buy votes. To complete the 
whole, and to fetter the mind as well as the body, 
the liberty of speech, of the press, and the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and consult to- 
gether for the public good, was subjected to a 
treacherous system of espionage, and to an arbi- 
trary and vexatious censorship. 

The people were unwilling, in fact they could 
not, longer bear these accumulated and complica- 
ted grievances. They had borne them until their 
growing weight was about to crush them, bod 
and mind, and they determined to throw them off, 


** peaceably if they could, forcibly if they must.”’ | 


Accordingly, a great “ reform banquet,”’ or public 


assemblage, was appointed, for the discussion of | 


the grievances of the people, and the means of re- 
dressing them. This assemblage was to take place 
on the 22d of February—a day which I hope will 
be hereafter as sacred in France to the cause of 
French liberty as it is in America to the birth of 
the founder of American independence. 

The prefect of poli¢e and the commander of the 
national guards issued their proclamations prohib- 
iting the assemblage. But upon the day appoint- 
ed, large masses of people were seen moving first 
towards the place of rendezvous, and afterwards 
towards the Chamber of Deputies, there to prefer 
their complaints. The Government, equally de- 
termined, directed a large body of the troops 
against the people; and thus, by force of arms, 
drove them from about the Chamber. The Oppo- 


sition Deputies moved the impeachment of minis- | 


ters, and declared their purpose to resign their 
places if the motion should be rejected. And thus 
endeil the first act of the drama. 

On the 23d of February, what had been commo- 
tion on the previous day, now became insurrection, 
in which it was quite evident that a considerable 
portion of the national guards sympathized, while 
another portion of them was employed against the 
people, and at some expense of blood. ‘The peo- 
ple demanded of the editors of the Réforme and the 
#Vationnel, newspapers in the interest of the peo- 
ple, that they should see that their liberties were 
not again “ played’? with—a noble tribute to the 
majesty and power of a free and faithful public 
press. The people also demanded “ reform,” and 


the dismissal of the ministers. The ministers re- |) 





every branch of ¢he public || 
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signed; but it was too late. And thus ended the || I need not say, sir, that I do not bear towards 


second act of the drama. ‘ 
On the 24th, what had been insurrection now 
became revolution. The King abdicated the crown 


in favor of his grandson, the Count de Paris, and | 
nominated the Duke de Nemours for regent; but | 


the Chamber of Deputies rejected him, and also the 


Dutchess of Orleans. The peop proclaimed a || 


provisional government. The 
and, from the last information, is in England. The 
eople bear his shattered throne along the streets, 
Reunite the song of roots and calling anon for 
a republic on the model of the United States.” 
And thus passed away the proudest and most 
gorgeous throne of rs ‘as the baseless fabric 
of a vision;”’ thus ended the grand drama in suc- 
cessful revolution. And what now follows the 
revolution? Do the people prove true to them- 
selves? Do the wisdom and energy of their meas- 
ures falsify the imputations of the enemies of 
popular government? Let us see. Among the 
decrees of the provisional government and subor- 
dinate authorities, I find the following: 
Ist. The Suppression of the Chamber of Peers 
and dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies; con- 
stitution of a republic; every citizen to be a national 


freedom of thought secured. 

2d. Abolition of all titles and nobility. 

3d. The National Assembly to meet on the 20th 
of Apriland decree a.constitution. Population to be 


guard; the liberty of the press guarantied, and | 


ing left France, | 


| 
| 


| 
1| 


} 


| 
i 
| 


| 


| 


1 
1] 


the basis of election. Representatives of the peo- | 
|| officers, musicians, and privates therein named from fourteit- 
| ing or losing the scrip or bounty land secured to them, in 


ple fixed at nine hundred, including those of Algiers 
and the colonies. Suffrage to be direct and uni- 


versal. All Frenchmen twenty-one years of age || 


to be electors, and all of twenty-five years to be 
eligible to be elected, the ballot to be secret. 
4th. Voters to be furnished with a ballot list, 


Louis Philippe any feeling of ill-will; on the con. 
trary, | respect him as a man for his intelligence 
and many virtues; and now, in his retirement, | 
would sympathize in his private afflictions. But 
it is not of individuals that I speak; I speak of 
France and liberty—considerations far more im- 
portant than individuals. Asan American, I bear 
for France a warm and grateful affection, not on| 
for the reasons already assigned, but also because 
she is the native land of the good, the brave, the 
generous, the philanthropic, the noble Lafayette, 
God grant that France and the United States, as 
the two great republics of the Old and the New 
World, may soar and culminate in the moral gran. 
deur and glory of eternal freedom and Christian 
civilization. 





BOUNTY LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In tHe House or ReprReseNntaTIvEs, 
May 3, 1848. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hinutarp in the 
chair,) took up the bill to amend an act entitled “An act to 
raise, for a limited time, an additional military force, and for 


| other purposes,” approved February 11, 1847. The purport 


and purpose of this bill was to prevent non-commissioned 


consequence of promotion to a company, field, or staff 
office, or on account of any appointment in their own or in 


| any other corps in the army. 


and to vote at the principal place in each canton, | 


No person to be a representative who has not two 
thousand votes. Each representative to be entitled 
to an indemnity of twenty-five francs per day for 
the duration of the session. 

5th. All prosecutions against the press and for 
political offences to be withdrawn, and the prison- 
ers confined for such offences to be released. 

6th. The persons, properties, and rights of for- 
eigners, to be respected, 

7th. All the citizens to be armed and clothed as 


national guards; those not able to provide clothing | 


to be furnished by the provisional government. 


8th. Diminution of hours of labor; where it was | 


eleven hours to be ten, and where twelve to be eleven. 
| 9th. Allinstitutions having the name of ‘* royal”’ 
| prefixed, to be called “ national.” 


alize upon this grand phenomenon, I would say, 
that it was the natural and a result of con- 
flicting elements and principles. For a long time, 
the principle of democratic numbers has been un- 
dermining the antagonist principles of aristocracy 
and regal authority throughout Europe, and at 
length in France, the former has overthrown the 


| latter with tremendous effect. Armies and throne | 


and court have been swept away, as an atom, by 
the popular breath. 

The revolution of France is not merely the tri- 
umph of the multitude over the unequal resistance 
_of one man. Far more: it is the triumph of free- 
_ dom over tyranny—of truth over error—of human- 
ity over inhumanity. Aye, it is the distinct and 
authentic annunciation of the great and inestimable 


| force—when ings must bow to the superior ma- 
jesty of the peopie—when the masses of Europe 

only have to will it to be free. 

| hers if she should maintain and mature the 

||-fruits of her revolution, will-rise with salient en- 

| ergy to the ascendant position and influence that 


i} 


|| of her free principles far beyond the flight of her 
of her great captain. Already Italy, Denmark, 
| Sardinia, and Pri 
| apathy of centuries; and who shall say that the 
| example of France will not hasten the time when 
' all these countries, when all Europe, shall be en- 
rolled upon the blazoned list of freedom? For one, 


sir, I believe this glorious consummation to be hard 
by. 


j 
/ 


'| will belong to her as the leading republic of Eu- | 
‘rope. She will be enabled to extend the conquest | 


eagles in the days of the almost romantic triumphs | 


russia, are awakening from the | 


| any very extended remarks. 


} 
} 
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truth, that the time is now rapidly approaching, || reason that honorable 


ij 

| 
| 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, being entitled 
to the floor, remarked, that, as to the merits of the 
bill, it would not be necessary for him to make 
The bill was ob- 
viously proper and manifestly just. It only con- 
templated this; that inasmuch as privates promoted 
were not discharged, they, on account of such pro- 
motion, should vot, if they served out their time, 
lose their scrip or bounty land. Promotion or 
appointment from the line was high evidence of 
merit, of confidence, of worth. Such promotion 


| was not, in military technical language, a discharge, 


honorable er otherwise; it was no discharge at all, 
and therefore, perhaps, properly enough, such 
construction at the Department of War had been 
given to the act of February 11, 1847, as to de- 
prive the meritorious appointees, or promoted per- 


| sons from the line, of their scrip or bounty land. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if 1 may be allowed to mor- || i 


That good conduct and receiving a commission 


| therefor should thus operate was against every 
dictate of ordinary justice. By the original bill it 


could not have been intended to warrant any such 
injustice; it was doubtless the effect of uninten- 
tional omission. Mr. T. was happy that, upon 
maturer consideration now, those who died be- 
fore reaching the seat of war, by more recent 
decision, are entitled, in the persons of their le- 
gal representatives, to scrip or bounty land pro- 
vided for them by the act. This was all just. If 
a man had perished in Texas before reaching 
Mexico, been buried beneath the waves of the 
gulf, or slept in death under the turbid waters, or 
on the sickly shores of the Mississippi, it was no 
reason his parents or children should not inherit 
his bounty land or scrip; and there was still less 
romotion should be a 


| when in Europe military force must bow to moral || damage instead of a benefit to the person who has 


merited and received it. 

He should, however, when in order, propose 
some amendments necessary, in his opinion, to 
perfect the bill, or, if not necessary to perfect the 
bill, by providing for similarly omitted cases, yet 
of such cognate and germane character to the meas- 
ure under consideration, that he believed, in all 
justice and in propriety, they should be passed. 
Before, however, he proceeded to suggest the 

volt to offer, he wished to say 
by the gen- 


something of the amendment pro 
Hompson.] That 


tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 


amendment proposes to extend the benefit of boun 
_ ty land also to those who served in the old Indian 


wars—previous to the treaty of Greenville, I sup 


| pose; and also, under certain restrictions as to time 


| 


of service, to extend: the benefits of the bounty- 
land system to those who served in the last war 
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‘remit hostile operations entirely, nor in any degree |, 


1848.] 
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with Great Britain. Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. T.,) | 
upon the subject of these amendments I wish to 
submit to the committee rather opinions than argu- 
ments. The pension system of the United States, 
so far as it affects or extends to the soldiers of the | 
war of the Revolution and independence with Eng- | 
land, I regard as the proudest monument to be | 
found of legislation—nay, national gratitude—grat- | 
jitude justly due—compensation nghtfully owing || 
from a free, civilized, rich posterity to progenitors, 
who, in times which ‘tried the souls of men,’’ | 
achieved for them national existence, independ- 
ence, a free and republican government. 
By the surrender of Cornwallis at Lutle York in |, 
1781, the war was virtually ended. Itis true that the 
final ratification of the treaty of Paris, recognizing || 
our independence, did not occur, or rather was not 
consummated, until 1783. After the suspension of |, 
hostilities and even after the ratification of the treaty, 
it is matter of historical notoriety that the Indians— 
subsidized allies of Great Britain in the war—did not 


abate in the rancor of enmity with which they had || 
been imbued towardsus, ‘The reluctant surrender 
of posts on our northwest border by the British Gov- 
ernment; the ancient hostility of the Indian, by || 
the implacability of -his nature, and no doubt nur- 
tured from trading posts of the English, was still 
kept alive. This feeling of fire in the bosom of 
the savage, alive sull, even when covered over || 
with embers, gave rise to the expeditions under 
Harmar, St. Clair, and down to the signal defeat 
of the Indians under old Mad Anthony in August, 
in 1794, was in fact but a protracted continuation 
of the revolutionary struggle. By a properly- 
digested system to provide for those engaged in 
that service up to the treaty of Greenville, | under- 


stand a special committee has been raised, at the || 


head of which is my colleague from the Covington 
district, [Mr. Gares,] and to whose ability, integ- 
rity, and large experience and conversancy in mil- 
itary matters, | would commit myself most cor- 
dially for a rightly-adjusted system of pensions, 
or right remuneration to those old Indian-fighters, 
as we in the West generally call them. 1 will vote 
for the gentleman’s amendment in this partcular, 
although I would prefer a better-digested and grad- 
uated bill. 

So far as the amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Tompson] proposes to put the 
soldiers of the last war with England upon an equal 
footing as to bounty lands, with those who have 
served in the present war with Mexico, I have this 
to say: the war of 1812, chiefly declared for the free- 
dom of the ocean, as to which we were infringed 
upon by Great Britain by improper impressment 
of our seamen and other maritime wrongs, yet, in 
its inception and prosecution throughout, was 
marked by a savage alliance with the Indian tribes. 
The festering animosity that sull rankled of old in 
the Indian’s bosom was the chief engine of annoy- 
ance and slaughter in the hands of our enemy. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in that war of 1812, as in 
the old Indian war, whence, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, proximity to the scene, by levies or by 
volunteer service, did your soldiers mostly come? 
Sir, the pilgrim pioneers of the State | in part have 
the honor to represent and theirdescendants poured 
out their blood like water, and bled, too, from their 
richest veins in these struggles. Kentucky, the 
oldest of the progeny of the thirteen original States 
—the first born—by some reversal of the rules of 
primogenitare, has not, by sections and alternate 





|| the war with Mexico, I would, in reference to 


| Tuompson} had shown that $10 per month was 
| more than we had paid to the soldiers of the war 
| of our Revolution, or to those who had served in 
| the war of 1812. 





sections, and reserved sixteenth sections, had built 
for her roads, canals, and school-houses; and yet, 
sir, where now repose the bones of her best and | 
bravest sons, large States have grown up. I wiil | 
vote for this amendment, as proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. If it but goes to some 
brave soldier’s son or daughter now emigrating 
westward beyond the scene of their father’s patri- 
otic service, am content. | am more than content, 
because round about where I live, the men of the 
Thames, of Tippecanoe, of New Orleans—the sol- 
diers and men of Shelby, Adair, Slaughter, Allen, 
and Daviess live. ‘The proposition takes not a dol- 
lar from the public treasury, and will only place 


Bounty Lands—Mr. J. B. Thompson. 
and their relatives, will not, | am sure, vote against | 
a measure so just and emimently due to a portion 
of the republic which, so far as public expenditures 
are concerned, has gone dowerless and unprovided 


|| for. 


Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. T.,) without any pur- 
pose now to go into any general discussion about 


some remarks made by my friend from Mississippi | 


|| [Mr. Tuompson] a few days since, in reference to 
| the action of the House upon the subject of the in- 
| crease of the pay of the volunteers, submit a few 
| remarks. 


A change, it seems, had come over the 
spirit of the gentleman’s dream: it seemed that his | 


| vote.on this measure had given him more trouble 


than his objections to General ‘Taylor for the capit- 


| ulation at Monterey. But it was not the purpose 


of Mr. T. at present to go into any defence of Gen- 
eral Taylor. His understanding of this matter of 


| the increase of pay was this: on the 20th of May, | 


1846, a motion had been made by a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] to suspend the rules | 
that he might offer a resolution that the Committee | 


| on Military Affairs be directed to report a bill in- 
| creasing the pay of the volunteers from §7 to $10 


a month, and granting also the bounty of 160 acres || 
of land. That motion was lost, and by a Demo- |) 
cratic majority of seventy-five to seventy—this the | 
W hig side of the chamber voting for it, the other | 
side againstit. Inthe same month of May,a prop- | 
osition to raise the pay to $10 was previously voted | 
down; it was similar in its import and object, and 
—— down by the Democratic side of the cham- 
er. 
What Mr. T. would have done had’ he been , 
here, he could not say; but his opinion was, that | 
the pay ought to have been fixed at $10 per month. || 
It was true, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


It should, however, be remem- 
bered, that for this difference in amount of pay 
there existed good reasons. In the former wars | 
our troops fought principally on our own soil. In || 
the Revolution we battled for our homes and our || 
altars, for national existence and liberty; in such | 
a cause any one might be willing to fight for less 
pay, and often, as they did, even without any pay || 
atall. But the present was a foreign war, waged || 
far from home; we were rich comparatively, much | 
richer and more able to pay than formerly. To | 
compensate the labors and sacrifices of our best || 
citizens, it was but reasonable in the present war | 
the compensation should have been greater, and 1 
the rejection of so 7 a proposition by the Dem- 
ocratic majority did them little credit. No wonder 
the gentleman from Mississippi found such a vote 
a stumbling-block in his way back to this Hall. 
He believed the gentleman would find himself 
equally mistaken when he put the question of vol- || 
unteers or regulars to the people. Notto the Gov- 


presses in the States—not to the hordes of expect- 
ants of military honors and places belonged the 
rightful decision of this question; but it belonged 
to the honést yeomanry of the country—the great 
substratum and strength of our existence, whose 


| as it should be in order to do so. 
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sympathy with the men, no ties of kinship, former 
acquaintance, or even vicinage to commend them 
to the common soldier, or to care for his wants in 
a foreign and sickly end hostile country. It may 
not in this Hall be considered so democratic to 
take volunteers, or to allow the men to elect their 
own officers, as to sustain the recommendation of 
the President for regulars and give him the ap- 
pointments; but the people thought, felt, and would 
decide differently. Mr. 'T. had alluded to this 
matter because he thought the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. Tompson} was under a mistake 
in regard to it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, interposed 
and said the gentleman from Kentucky was basing 
his remarks upon what he supposed Mr. T.’s sen- 
timents to be, and not answering the arguments 
which had been advanced by him. Let the gen- 
tleman look to the debates of the last Congress and 
he would find out Mr. T.’s views on the subject 
of volunteers. The vote he gave on the pay of the 
volunteers the last Congress was founded on the 
reason that he was unwilling to make any discrim- 
inatiofi in pay between the regular and volunteer 


| soldiers. He did not understand the gentleman to 


controvert that position. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, resuming, said 
that in what he had been saying he had no inten- 
tion or purpose whatever to misrepresent the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. He avowed for himself 
his preference for volunteers over regulars, his 
opinion of increased pay, and his opinion of the 
votes and conduct of parties touching it. 

Now, Mr: T. thought there were one or two 
things germane to the bill under consideration, and 
very proper, if not necessary to perfect it, which 
he would offer in the shape of amendments as soon 
He read the 
amendments, (afterwards offered,) the first of 
which gave the bounty lands of the soldier to Ris 


| brothers, sisters, or next of kin, or to his devisee, 


if he had no wife, children, or parents. The pur- 
port of the amendment was to prevent the right of 
the soldier to bounty land lapsing or falling back 
to the Government, because his relatives might be 
as remote as a brother or sister; and to enable any 
relation that was remote or more remote to inherit, 
or for it to go to the devisee of the soldier; the 
amendment to cover past and future cases of this 
sort. The second amendment made it obligatory 
on the Commissioner of Pensions in all cases, even 
if there was any power of attorney or transfer on 
file in his office from the soldier touching his scrip, 
or money pay or bounty land, to obey the last 
written request of the soldier or his personal de- 
mands as to the delivery of scrip-warrants or 
money. 

Sir, (said Mr. T.,) the object of this last amend- 
ment is to provide that, in all disputes, in every 
contingency, the soldier should have over the harpy 
speculator, who might have defrauded him of his 
land or scrip, the legal advantages. If, by uncon- 


grossly inadequate consideration, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances, the soldier had, from fraud, 
or by force of his necessitous condition, parted with 
his claim, he desired, by having the actual control 
and possession of vouchers and papers, and the 


ernment organ in this city, nor the kindred affiliated ee exaction, usurious advances, or for a 
} 


blood and whose treasure upheld the State and 
sustained the war. When the question was put 
to these men, ‘* which do you prefer, a volunteer 
or regular force?” they would reply as one man, | 
‘we prefer volunteers.” ‘They prefer volunteers, | 
because with such a force the patronage of the 

Executive was not so enormously increased, and | 
because volunteers had proved themselves equal to 

any emergency that had or was likely te arise in | 
the service. In such a force there did not exist. 
the difficulty and aversion to enlistment under un- | 
known officers. The men from themselves selected — 
at least their company officers; they knew in what | 





right to control by his order the officer of the Gov- 
ernment charged with attending to his rights, to 
enable him always to stand as .prima facie the 
| owner and possessor of his scrip or bounty-land 
warrant. In all legal contestations of right he 

| wished to give the soldier the advantage of a de- 
| fendant’s position. Mr. T. here alluded to a case 
| within his own knowledge where there were two 
| claimants of the same bounty certificate, and no man 
| could tell which had the rightful claim. Theamend- 
ment would have the practical effect of enabling the 
or soldier, who had escaped undevoured by the 

| sharks of the Gulf and the yultnres of the battle- 








him who has contended with the hardy northern 
Indian and British regular, upon an equal footing 
with those who have -patriotically served their 
country in Mexico. The States now covering their 
remains, and chiefly inhabited by these soldiers 


society they went; who were to be their comrades | field, somewhatto ward off the more rapacious spec- 
in peril or sickness. State pride, pride for their | ylator, who was eternally hovering and prowling 
ialags AAiy ciealaned-an-cnhancs steeped | mae aneagebedemanaronabees onern Gort 
| ; - ed, inn a 

de corps and render effective and reliable the volun- l things, ind rob him the instant he touched the 
teer force. The officers knew the men—the men || shores of his native land—rob him of the eine of 
_ a —- om mutual na 7 \ his health and his blood upon the battle-fields of 
ee sd ans anenne wou ; Zs a | his country. Iam juat told by some one that the 

ptable ple than enlistment or service | ractice is now to conform to what I desire. iam, 


under unknown appointed by the President r. Chairman, aware of that. It is but an ordi- 
for good or bad reasons, 


who had generally no || nance or rule for the time being, a praiseworthy 
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one, of the Departmentof War. What is merely | 
usuge or custom he wished to be positive enact- 
ment; let it have the full sanction of law. The 
olicy of the law was, that the lands granted as 
Renee should be the home of the soldier or his 
family, and yet, in nine cases out of ten, the lands 
had gone into the hands of speculators. He wished, 
in despite of chicanery and forced contracts, as far 
as practicable, to stay the cormorant dvarice of 
that gallant and greedy, gay and gaunt patriot, 
who was not too modest, if hecould find no broken- 
down and prostrate soldier from Mexico, to serve 
his country and humanity by chasing down the 
withered widows of the men of the Revolution, 
and picking stul more bare the bones of these 
needy but hallowed relics. As to the other amend- 
ment, he presumed, of its propriety there could be 
little doubt. By the law now and heretofore, if a 
man perished in service, his wife, or children, or 
parents, inherited his bounty land; this amend- 
ment simply proposes to extend the benefit of the 
law to a brother or sister, or other collateral rela- 
tion or devisee. 
There seemed to be a special injustice, ® gross | 
Omission in the law, because a man was childless, 
or without parents, that the country should take | 
away the bounty land, intended as a part remunera- 
tion for his services, from remoter kindred. The | 
wresumpuon was, that if he had not those nearer | 
finke of relationship to bind to home and to that 
country, yet still he had so loved his country as 
to risk and lose his life in her service. His claim 
to remuneration should not surely be lost, or his 
right to dispose of it weakened, because of the | 
misfortune not to have these dearest ties of our 
existence. Many, perhaps all, had enlisted under 
the belief that the next of kin on their demise | 
would be entitled to the bounty land; and in the | 
jnsalubrious climate of Mexico the warrior, as he | 
stink avictim tothe touch of disease or the weapon | 
of the enemy, thought he left to those proximate 
in blood or friendship his bounty land, which a 
generous country would be eager to pass over to 
them. | 
Mr. DUNN here interposed to suggest a substi- | 


tute for this amendment of Mr. T. 
The CHAIR reminded him that the amendment | 
was not yet in order. 
Mr. THOMPSON said he was aware of that; 
but afterwards was willing to accept and adopt the 
amendment of his friend from Indiana as accurately 
and perhaps more fully drawn than his own, He 
(Mr. T.) observed that by his second amendment 
he did not wish to trammel or cramp the soldier in 
disposing of his claim so as to depreciate it; by the 
other he wished to cure what he regarded as an 
omission in the original act. That honorable pro- | 
motion, which prevented a discharge at the end of || 
service; captivity too, L suppose, which might have 
prevented a discharge, and being mustered out of | 
service; or that death before reaching Mexico, | 
sliould have been deemed reasons, technical rea- | 
sons, for the Government to clutch from the worthy || 
or unfortunate their bounty land, seems strange 
and hard; but to him it seemed stranger and sound- | 
ed harsher to say, that because you are childless 
and wifeless, or an orphan, your Government with- 
holds your bounty land, if you die in the service. 
Mr. Chairman, (said Mr, T.,) for his love and 
devotion to his country you gave this bounty land 
to the soldier; he in good faith believed it, and | 
dreamed of no technical excision of his claim for | 
defect of kin nigh of blood if he died for that coun- 
try. Sir, take the generous horse from the scanti- 
est pasture on his native hills to the most luxurious 
lowlands, and from love of his home he will fly 
back to their barrenness. The degraded Swiss, a 
hired soldier in foreign strifes, is forbidden to hear 
the notes of the well-remembered national air, 
Rans des Vaches, lest it should unman his soul and 
unstring his nerves by the soft remembrance of his 
mountain home, and produce desertion. 


i 


Here, | 


sir, under our observation, and everywhere that || time further allusion to these things, he would re- 


the downtrodden native of Erin’s isle, famished |; 
and oppressed for ages past as she has been, wher- | 


ever upon the ocean of life tossed, or however hum- || be a dwarf or a giant, act through a monarch or 


ble his lot, green and fresh still is the recollection || 


of his native home, and oft as he journeys through || individual, one, indivisible. When committed to 
life the language of his heart gushes out, ‘ Steer, || a war it must pay the cost of the war, whether 
oh, steer my bark to Erin’s isle!’? This love of || discreetly or indiscreetly, rightfully or wrongfully 

rvades all || commenced. Until, by negotiation or subjuga- 
, even asa || tion, a war is terminated, soldiers must fight the 


native place and desire to return there 
nature: most splendidly is it illustra 
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| might be forced into a system of graduation. 


|; suming her debt, Mr. T. would not say, having 
‘| matured no opinion upon that question; nor would 


| supposing our population to be twenty millions of | 


ratio in that regard—then, if settled by capitation 
| tax, $75 a head to each voter would be the rate of 


'| constrained to rush into Mexico, with arifle in one | claim, I trust, without vanity, that my course has 


| hand, a bible in the other, and cartridge-box half || been uniform and consistent. 
| fall of ammunition and half full of blank deeds of 


|| bargain and sale, ready to be filled up, he preferred 


‘| should have a better share of the cost or the fruits 
|| of the conquest than steamboat owners, pork con- 
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ruling passion strong in death, by Byron’s allusion | 
and description of the barbarian gladiator; who, 
in the savage sport of the Roman amphitheatre, | 
wounded and dying, yet as his life ebbs out, heed- | 
less of plaudits, turns away his dimmed eyes to 
the far-off Danube, where are his wife and yellow- 
haired boys. Is not the same feeling in the breast | 
of the American soldier, vivid and strong by the | 
recollection that his country is the best and proud- 
est home vouchsafed to man on earth? hen, |, 
then, he has enlisted in the faith that the bounty |, 
land is his, I will ask, for the credit of the Govern- || 
ment now, or the sake of the service hereafter, can 
you say to the soldier, dying, the calamitous de- 
privation of the tenderest ties of existence is good |) 
cause for your country to snatch the bounty land, |! 
the price of your blood, now flowing to death, and || 
to deny to you the right to leave it as a testimony 
and link of remembrance to those proximate in 
blood or nearest in affection, far away from you in 
the land of your nativity and the home of your || 
childhood? Surely, surely it cannot be so. | 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jacos || 
Tuompson] expressed his fears that we should not 
get graduation. Not to controvert his opinions 
upon that subject, it seemed to him that the policy 
of graduating the price of the public lands is likely | 
to be a question of necessity, a progressive prin- 
ciple. He understood the State of ‘Texas had al- 
ready organized the country this side of the Rio | 
Grande, up to and including Santa Fé. _ I suppose 
she has, or will have, a land district there. ~— 
f 
‘Texas brought her lands into market at fifty cents 
the acre, how long could we continue to hold up 
ours at $1 25 per acre? Must not any reduction 
of the price of land on the Rio Grande materially 
affect our own public domain? What might be 
the right policy of this Government as to taking 
the public domain of the State of Texas and as- 


| 
| 





he commit himself as to what hereafter ought to 
be the boundary line between the lands of ‘l'exas | 
and of the United States. We had, as yet, no | 
peace; and there was, of course, no adjustment of | 
boundary between this Republic and that of Mex- | 
ico. There were now, he believed, by best esti- | 
mation, in round numbers, about one hundred and | 
fifty thousand souls in Texas. Many thought it 
would be more. But suppose the war now termi- 
nated, and we could foot the bill, including lands | 
granted and future arrearages Of money, at one | 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Now, if this 
war grew out of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, we should have to*pay for our new || 
Texas citizens $1,000 each for every man, woman, 
child, or slave in the territory. As to ourselves, 





souls, and our war debt one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, the cost of the war to every man, 
woman, and child in the Union, would be $7.50 | 
per head. If every qualified voter represents about | 
ten persons, taking females, infants, and slaves into | 
the computation—which is not far from the proper 








the enormous debt thrown upon the country and || 
its citizens by annexation and consequent war. 
He spoke in round numbers, but approximating 
sufficiently near the facts of the case, as he be- 
lieved, to illustrate his view, in this particular, of | 
that matter. He alluded to this matter in this con- | 
nection to say, if, by ‘* manifest destiny,’’ we were | 


lj 
that those who fight, whether for land or money, | 


tractors, and mule drivers. But, waiving for this | 


mark only, that so far as the war was concerned, 
the nation must be, wasaunit. Whethera nation 





pular representation, as to other nations it was 


| 
\\ 


| 


| lost to their native soil. 
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battles of the nation, and be paid by the nation, 
Whatever he thought of the prudence and judg- 
ment that precipitated the fight, he was still for 
ample remuneration to those who fought, and, as 
far ax they are concerned, rightfully and _patrioti- 


| eally fought, the battles of their country. 


In conclusion, Mr. T. would say, he deeply de- 
sired every degree of the amplest justice done to 
the soldier. He was the other day much impressed 
by the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 

ennessee, [Mr. Haske t,] now before him, in 
reference to the useless expense, the futile attempt 
to distinguish and bring back the remains of the 
He was proud that his 
own State, in the public cemetery at her capital, 
would, to their honor and memory, inscribe the 
names of the lost and gone upon a monumental 
shaft of marble pointing high up to that better and 
brighter world where he trusted they now repnsed. 
These forerunners of our occupation of that coun- 
try, if such really be our destiny, have not returned 
like the spies sent out of old from the camp of the 


_ wandering Jews, and reported back that giants, 
the tall sons of Anak, possessed the land, but 
| with vigor and valor have achieved the mission of 
their country. Do justice, munificent justice, to 


the living; let your soldier sleep undisturbed where 
first he lay down from “ the field of his fame fresh 
and gory.” He had read, that upon the sterile 
plains or mountain passes of Ethiopia, when a 
tiger, or the monarch of the forest, a lion, has slain 
a man, every passer-by, as with fearful steps he 
nears the scene of disaster and death, casts to the 
spot a stone to mark the place. Where a coun- 
tryman of ours has fallen, his foes thick about 
him as the stones at such place, let him rest; and 
may his monument be, that hereafter every coun- 
tryman who thitherward journeys, even by the 
genius of the desert, may be whispered, ‘Siste 
viator! heroa ealcas’’—Stay, traveller, you trample 
on a hero, and cast his votive pebble to increase 
the accumulated and accumulating memorial that 


|| attests the valor and marks the spot where sleeps 
|, @ monarch-man, a lion-hearted Saxon. 





BOUNTY LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. McCLERNAND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 3, 1848. 

The Bill and Amendments granting bounties of Land to 
certain commissioned officers promoted from thé ranks 
during the war with Mexico, to the soldiers who served in 
the war of 1790 against the Indians, and to the militia, vol- 
unteers, and rangers who served six months or more in the 
war of 1812 against Great Britain, being under consideration 
in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. McCLERNAND said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: It is not my purpose, in the re- 
marks I propose to make, to introduce party dif- 
ferences into this debate; and I only regret that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THompson] 
has seen fit todo so. It will be enough to say, in 
answer to the charge brought by that gentleman 
against the last—a Democratic—Congress, that it 
is to that Congress the credit is due of granting 
bounties of land to the soldiers of the present war. 
Can the gentleman say that his political friends, 
who are now a majority here, have done, or offered 
to do, as much for the benefit of the soldier? I 
pause forareply. In regard to myself, sir, I may 


I voted not only to 
grant bounties of land to the soldiers and for the 
increase of their pay from seven to ten dollars a 
month, but I took an active part in originating and 
advocating these just and meritorious measures. 
It becomes me, sir, to say, that much of what I 
intended to submit has been happily anticipated 
by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tuomr- 
son,] who addressed the committee a few days 
ago, and by the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
has just resumed his seat, There is, therefore, 
but Tittle left for me, but to enlarge and enforce the 
views presented by these gentlemen, which, with 


the indulgence of the committee, I will endeavor 

briefly and concisely to do. : 
The bill and the pending amendments present two 

distinct propositions: first, the extension of a.sim- 
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ilar bounty of land te commissioned officers below 
the grade of major, who have been promoted from 
the ranks during the present war, to that granted 
by the act of February 11, 1847, to privates; and 
secondly, the extension of a ratable bounty to the 
soldiers who served in the war of 1790 against the 
Indians, and to the militia, volunteers, and rangers 
who served in the war of 1812 against Great Brit- 
ain, or to the heirs of these several descriptions of 
persons. I propose, sir, to consider oe | 
tions in the order in which they are stated. 
Without pausing to dwell upon the argument in 

favor of the first mentioned proposition, I will en- | 
deavor to illustrate its merits by the example of a | 
particular case. 1 take the case of Captain Cor- | 
der, of my own State, for the purpose. 
entered the service of the United States as a vol- | 





unteer on the 29th of June, 1846, and proceeded | 


from Illinois to San Antonio, in Texas, where he | 
was transferred to Captain Webb’s company, | 
which afterwards served as one of the advance 
guards. of General Wool’s column. From San 
Antonio he marched to or near Monclova, thence 
to Parras, to Saltillo, and to Buenat Vista. 
battle of Buena Vista, at nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of February, every officer of his 
company had been slain, and he was ordered to 
take command of the company, which he did, until 
the battle was won. On the 26th of the same 
month, the brave and devoted remnant of his com- 
pany, in consideration of his heroic and skillful 
conduct, unanimously elected him their captain. 


On or about the 19th of June, Captain Corder’s | 


service expired, after he had marched on foot near 
one thousand miles, and after he had served about 
nine months as a private, and about three months 
as captain. Such, sir, is Captain Corder’s case 
need not say there are others like it—others where 
the individual has been deprived of his promised 


bounty in consequence of his promotion only one | 


or two ora few days before the expiration of his 
service. 

{ ask now, sir, whether these cases, standing as 
they do, either upon the ground of public neces- 
sity or of personal merit, or upon both grounds, 
do not deserve to be relieved ; whether it is either 
just or wise to victimize such men on account of 
their merit; whether such a rule is not grossly un- 
just and absurd, as dooming the unpretending but 
patriotic citizen, who has entered the lines, to re- 
main there under the penalty of a forfeiture of his 


inchoate rights in the event of his promotion? | 


Such a rule would be a virtual declaration that 


rank and emoluments should inure exclusively to | 
It is | 


the benefit of the ambitious and aspiring. 
violative of the true principles and policy of a re- 
public, which teach that the militia or citizen sol- 
diery should be stimulated to eager emulation of 
duty by every proper incentive. No! the humble 
private and the subaltern, who toil upon the long 
march and mingle in the bloody fray, should be 
justly rewarded as well as the commanding gen- 
erals, in whom, from the habit of public opinion, 
all the glory of war centres, and upon whom we 
have already bestowed the formal and ostentatious 
tokens of public approbation. 


I proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to consider the | 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr, Tuomrson,] which proposes to extend 
a ratable bounty to the soldiers who served in the 


war of 1790 against the Indians, and to the militia, 
who served in the war of | 


volunteers, and ran 
1812 against Great Britain. 
some other had not moved the particular amend- 
ment, I would have moved one to the same effect 
myself. Lam greqia sir, to vote for the amend- 
ment; and, with the indulgence of the committee, 
will offer a few reasons why it should be adopted. 
What, sir, are those reasons? 

Reverting to the early history of the country, 
we find that the treaty of 1783, between the United 
States and Great Britain, although it gave peace and 
security to the inhabitants of the eastern States, 
did not do as much for our infant settlements 
in the Mississippi valley. These settlements 
were surrounded by the Cherokees, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Delawares, Kickapoos, Miamies, W yano 
dois, Shawnees, and other savage tribes, namber- 
ing more than twenty thousand warriors, who, in 
bandit parties, kept up a cruel warfare upon them. 
Not unfrequently the husbandman was shot down 
at his plough in the field; defenceless women and 
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children were butchered in their own dwellings; 
corn-fields were laid waste; property stolen, and 
other enormities practised, too horrible to dwell 
upon. I take one case to illustrate many—yea, 

hundreds like it—the case of Captain Daniel Boon, 

one of North Carolina’s noblest sons, to whose 

_memory the Republic owes a monument. In his 

, simple but eloquent narrative, he says: 

‘*T wo darling sons and a brother have I lost by | 
‘the savages, who have also taken from me forty 
‘horses, and abundance of cattle. Many dark and 
*cheerless nights have I spent, separated from the 
‘cheerful society of man, scorched by the sum- 
‘mer’s sun, and pinched by the winter’s cold—an 
‘instrument ordained to settle the wilderness,”’ 

But, as I have said, [ will not dwell upon these 
painful details. It will be enough to say, that 
from 1783 until towards the close of the year 1790, 
no less than 1,500 men, women, and children were 
killed by the Indians; and that during the same 
period, they stole and carried off 2,000 horses, and 


|, other property, of the value of $50,000; of which | 


' we have a certain account. Such, sir, were the 
atrocities that provoked the war of 1790 against 
the Indians in the Northwest. What now, sir, of 
this war? 

The first expedition projected against the enemy 
was in 1790, which was commanded by General 
| Harmar. The expedition was composed of 300 

regulars and 1,133 militia, drawn from Pennsylva- 

nia.and other States, and the border settlements. 
| Soon after this force reached the seat of war, an 
engagement took place between a detachment of 

80. regulars and 300 militia, commanded by Col- 
| onel Harding, and a large body of Indians, near the 
, Great Miami village. The battle was contested by 

our troops at the point of the bayonet, but at length 
|, they were forced from the field by overwhelming 
numbers, leaving 70 Americans killed. 


same place of the former. 
now numbered sixty regulars and between four 
| hundred and five hundred militia, commanded by 
General Harmar in person; the force of the enemy 
was greatly larger. The battle waged was bloody 


enemy at length overwhelmed all resistance, leav- 
ing one hundred and eighty-three Americans killed 
and thirty-one wounded. An author writing of 
this battle, and the great disparity of the opposing 
arrays, says: ‘*‘ While the poor soldier was en- 


sink their tomahawks in his head.’’ Thus closed 
the campaign of 1790. 

In 1791 another expedition was projected, which 
was commandefl by General St. Clair. 


|| pedition consisted of eleven hundred men, who 


|| dian warriors, near the Miami village. A bloody 
| and desperate battle ensued, in which the Ameri- 


|| can cannon was thrice and last taken by the enemy; 





|| fulcarnage. General Scott, of Kentucky, soon after 
|| retrieved this disaster, in some measure, bya victory 
| upon the same field; and, in alluding to the previous 
|, battle, in his report to the Secretary of War, says: 
| _* The place had a very melancholy appearance. 
\ ‘ Nearly in the never of three hundred and fifty 
H ¢ re lay three hundred skull bones, which were 
‘buried by my men while on the ground; from 


‘ woods was strewed with skeletons,’’ &c. 
The victory won by General Scott was followed 


| 
if 


, and thirty Americans, and killed twenty-three, and 
wounded forty of the number. These unusual 
'| disasters to American armsare attributable, accord- 
ing to history, to several causes: First, perhaps, 


placed by.the Government upon the numbers and 
warlike efficiency of the Indians, and to the inade- 


at once; and secondly, perhaps, to the fact that 
Oar troops were often taken by surprise, and at dis- 
advantage, by the superior numbers of the enemy. 
This, I say; sir, with every respect for the patriot- 
ism of the Government, and of the commanding 
| generals, Harmar and St. Clair, both of whom, be 
| it said to their credit, signalized their gallantry and 
| merit in the revolutionary war. 
| ‘Thus things stood in 1794, when 


| 
| 


Another battle occurred soon after, and near the | 
The American force | 


gaged with one Indian, two or more Indians would | 


This ex- | 


|| six hundred and fifty Americans fell in this dread- | 
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assumed command of the army in the field. With 
a force of nine hundred men, he suddenly fell pon 
the enemy, numbering two thousand warriors, 
upon the banks of the Miami, and defeated, routed, 
and forced him to sue for peace. Of Wayne, it is 
but just to say that he was a noble exemplification 
of American daring, energy, and enterprise. A 
nation’s gratitude is due to his memory for his 
many valuable services, and, not least, for the bril- 
liant and successful manner in which he brought 
this bloody and cruel war to a close. 

Now, air, the number of American troops em- 


_ ployed in the field, in this war, appears to be con- 


siderably less than 5,000—the number killed may 
be estimated at 1,000, and the number wounded at 
500. This estimate is somewhat conjectura!, but 
it is not, perhaps, very far from the truth. Grant- 


ing a bounty of 80 acres of land to each soldier, of 
' one-half of the total number of troops as 6 months’ 


men, and 160 acres to each soldier of the remain- 
ing half, as 12 months’ men, and the whole quan- 
tity of land thus granted would be 600,000 acres. 
In fact, the quantity would be much less, asa large 


. portion of the troops employed in this war were held 
to service for shorter terms than six months. 


Such, sir, were the causes of the memorable In- 


‘dian war of 1790, and such the sufferings and ser- 


vices of the soldiers of that war. I ask now, sir, 
and [ ask with confidence, whether these patriotic 
men should not be rewarded as we have rewarded 
others for like services? We granted to the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Revolution, according to 


/ rank and service, bounties, variously, from 1,100 


acres to 100 acres of land—amounting, in the whole, 


| to 2,081,470 acres—besides, perhaps,a much larger 


| bounties to the soldiers of the Indian war? 


quantity which was granted by States for similar 
services; and why should we not grant suitable 
‘ {See 
appendix A for detailed statement of revolution- 
ary bounties. ] 

If the soldiers of the Revolution achieved our 


| independence in civilized warfare, the soldiers in 
question, perhaps under greater personal hard- 


and desperate; but the irresistible numbers of the || 


} 
' 


| 


ships, subdued the savages, who were the allies of 
the British in the Revolution, and who continued 
that war after the British abandoned it. They 
fought and conquered in a war that was an agera- 
vated prolongation of the ee war. They 
gave the same blessing of peace and security to 
the inhabitants of the Mississippi valley, that was 


| given to the inhabitants of the eastern States by 


| establish its 
- filled the pub 


the treaty of peace of 1783. More, sir; it was 
through the instrumentality of these patriotic and 
suffering men, that the vast and fertile valley of 
the Mississippi was conquered to American laws 
and civilization—that the way was opened for the 


; | addition of eleven noble and flourishing States to 
were surprised and attacked by four thousand In- 


the Union—that the Government was enabled to 
gigantic system of land sales, which has 
ic coffers with more than $120,000 ,000. 


| I beg leave, sir, to submit an official statement in 


‘ thence about five miles on, the road through the | 
by another reverse in 1794, when a body of twelve | 
|. hundred Indians attacked a party of one hundred || 
in no inconsiderable degree, to the false estimate | 


quacy of the force supplied to subdue all resistance | 


| 


i 
} 
' 
} 
} 
i 


General Wayne | 


regard to the public lands, and the revenue derived 
therefrom: 


| 
| 
06 
OR 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the argument ! have used 
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in favor of the soldiers of the Indian war, will 
apply with more or less force, in a modified form, 
in favor of the militia, volunteers, and rangers, 
who served in the war of 1812 against Great Brit- 
ain. What, sir, were the causes of that war, and 








what the services of these brave and patriotic men? | 
What, also, is their claim upon the justice and | 


gratitude of Congreas? 

History informs us, what is well known to 
many living witnesses, that Great Britain had 
early and grossly violated our neutral rights; that 
she made the commerce of the United States a 
prey to British cruisers and privateers; that she 
wickedly continued to impress American citizens 
into her naval service; and once or oftener, when 
the hardy American tar refused to submit to her 
unjust and illegal assumption, he was hung up at 
the yard-arm asa mutineer. In fact, all, or at least 
many, of the fruits of the Revolution, were depend- 
ing upon the-resistance provoked by these wanton 
outrages. As our ancestors necessarily waged 
the war of the Revolution to establish our political 
independence, so now we were imperiously called 
upon by every consideration of honor and duty to 
appeal to arms for the forcible vindication of our 
maritime and personal rights. And what was the 
result? 

The country girded itself for the contest. New 
York and other eastern States sent forth their mili- 


tia, who fought side by side with the regulars at | 
Fort Erie and Niagara, where American valor was | 


nobly displayed. ‘The southern and middle States 
sent forth their militia, who were found batting for 


their country wherever danger called. ‘The north- | 


western States—and particularly Kentucky, in- 
eluding the ‘Territories—sent forth their noble 
spirits, who repressed the barbarities of the In- 
dians upon the frontiers, and who defeated Proctor 
and Tecumseh upon the ‘Thames—avenging the 
horrid butcheries at Fort Meigs and the River Rai- 
sin. The southwestern States—and particularly 
Tennessee and Kentucky—poured forth their citi- 
zen-soldiers, who beat the British at New Orleans, 
and ‘*closed the second war of American inde- 
pendence in a blaze of glory;”’ thus avenging the 
piratical incursions of Admiral Cockburn upon our 
seaboard, and the shameless destruction of the 
American Capitol. I beg, sir, to submit a state- 
ment, compiled with some labor, having reference 
to the number of the militia, volunteers, and ran- 
gers, to whom it is proposed to grant bounties: 


|| last war with Great Britain; and thus, through the 


‘regulars who fought by their sides? 
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joint instrumentality of these men, the regulars, and 
the navy, the domineering pretensions of Great 
Britain were humbled, her respect for ourname was 


| extorted, and a pledge of peace with the world was 


won, which is worth more to us than countless 
treasures. 

I ask again, sir, as I have already asked in rela- 
tion to others, whether these brave and patriotic 
men should not be rewarded, as we rewarded the 
We granted 
to the regulars, the Canadian volunteers, and to 
the heirs of other volunteers, who fell in battle, 


bounties variously from 320 to 160 acres of land, |) 
amounting in the whole to 4,825,352 acres; and |; 


why should we not grant to the equally meritori- 
ous militia and rangers, and to the omitted volun- 
teers themselves, or to their heirs, a suitable bonn- 
ty? Justice demands that it should bedone. [See 


appendix B for a detailed statement of bounties | 


granted in the war of 1812.] 


But, sir, independent ot these considerations, | 
there are others arising from the nature and genius | 


of our institutions, which call for the measure. 
The Constitution makes it the duty of Congress 
“to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia.’? And wherefore? Because, as it 
declares in one of its amendments, ‘* a well-recu- 


‘lated militia” is ‘*necessary to the securit ofa 


| dained by the Constitution to ‘‘execute the laws | 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- || 
Weil, if this be so, can | 


Statement showing the number of non-commissioned officers, || 


musicians, and privates of the militia, volunteers, rangers, 
and sea fencibles, who served six months or more, and who 
served twelve months or more, in the late war with Great 
Britain ; also, the quantity of land proposed to be granted as 
Lounties, according to this classification. 



























| 
| 


free State.”’ 
a fundamental maxim—does it not follow that we 
should stimulate and encourage the militia in the 
spirit and efficiency that becomes them as the guar- 
dians of public liberty—as the ultimate force or- 


vasions?’? Certainly! 
this duty be better performed than by rewarding 
the militia with suitable compensation and dignity 
for their services in the field? No one will deny 
this; for all must admit that the citizen who is 


elevated to the dignity and independence of a free- | 


holder, better fulfills the character ofa citizen-soldier 
than the landless, and perhaps dependent operative. 
Besides, it is but just that the citizen, who has per- 


iled his life in the wars of his country, and who, | 


perchance, has assisted to extend her conquests 
over vast territories, should be rewarded with a 
home for his old age and his family. 

The brilliant events of the present war fully at- 
test the truth of this view. Behold our armies, 
hastily composed for the most part of volunteers 
from private life—they have crossed the great 
solitudes of the West, and planted our victorious 
standard upon the far-distant shores of the Pacific. 
They have penetrated southward through rocky 
defiles, and against walled cities, obstinately de- 
fended, towards the heartof Mexico. They have 
overcome the terrible northers, the deadly vomito, 
and marched in brilliant triumph from Vera Cruz, 
quite to, and even beyond the Mexican capital. 
All this they have done, and more. They have 
overrun, in a short time, with inferior numbers, a 
vast country at a great distance, inhabited by seven 
or eight millions of people, deemed almost impreg- 
nable from the number and the strength of its 
natural defences. Such have been the achieve- 


/ ments of citizen-soldiers, impelled by patriotism, 


and encouraged by the promise ofa home fortheir 
retirement; or, if they should fall in battle, for 


, their fatherless children. 
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(Total number of 
non-commissioned) 
officers, musicians,| 
and privates....../... 
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militia, volunteers, and rangers, who served in the 


-+e+e| 69,897 acres of i'd) 6.138.590 | 


| 
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Such, Mr. Chairman, have been the prodigious 
achievements of American valor in the present war. 
What now, sir, has been the part taken by Illinoians 
in particular, if 1 may be allowed to inquire on an 
occasion 'so appropriate? When the war broke out, 
Illinois, young in years but of noble promise, was 
chiefly noted for her natural advantages, and for 
the talent, enterprise, and constancy of her various 
and busy population. Nature shone forth in her 
fair domain, as a primeval Eden—beauty blushed 
in her blooming prairies—grandeur towered in her 
massive forests—eloquence discoursed in the deep 
murmurs of lier eternal rivers—and the genius of 
oesy chanted immortal harmony in the breathing 
inspiration of the glorious and enchanting scene. 
Such was her picture in peace; for her sons had 
not yet been called to meeta foreign foe. 

But war came, and with it came the duties and 


Such, sir, is a brief account of the services of the | dangers of the patriot and soldier; the civic crown 


was to be cast aside for the laurel wreath, and Iili- 
nois, the agricultural Ceres, leaped forth the war- 


Well, if this be so—if indeed this be | 


[May 8, 
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| Irke Minerva, armed in mail, and eager for the 
conflict. More than twenty thousand of her ei;j- 
zens rushed to the standard of their country, and 
offered to lay down their lives for the vindication 
of her rights and honor. Butthe citizens of other 
States were also emulous, and only some seven 
thousand Illinoians were received into the military 
service of the United States; a number, perhaps, as 
large, if not larger, than that furnished by any 
other State in the Union. And what, sir, was the 
bearing of these brave men in the field of danger 
and glory? At Buena Vista, two regiments from 
Illinois fonght in the thickest of the fray, and con- 
quered. There the impetuous Hardin fell a martyr 
to his country, while leading a daring charge 
| against the enemy. There Bissell—brave and in- 
| domitable—with six companies of I/linoians, re- 
sisted eight regiments of the enemy, in deadly 
| strife, until the fortune of the day was regained. 
At Cerro Gordo, where the Americans achieved 
a victory, emulating the grandeur of that of the 
French when they crossed the huge barriers of the 
Great St. Bernard, to beat the’ Austrians at Ma- 
rengo, two other regiments from Illinois took an 
/active and honorable part. Here Foreman and 

Baker led their men to the charge, and the heroic 
| Shields, who was general of the brigade, fell wound- 
ed, at the head of his advancing and victorious 
column. And from thence on, Hlinoians in the 
regular service, fought victorious in every battle, 
| until the Mexican capital had fallen before our 
| conquering arms. Such, sir, has been the part taken 
'| by Hlinois in the present war—thus she stands 
|| forth among her admiring sisterhood crowned with 
| the blended glories of warand peace. 1 am proud 
of her as my foster State and home. 

But, sir, to return to the subject, what are the 
objections taken to this measure? First, it is ob- 
| jected that the measure is novel and subversive of 
the established policy of the Government—that it 
has not been the practice of the Government to 
| grant bounties of land, except before, and only as 
_ inducements to, enlistments in the regular service. 
I deny this assertion, and have only to cite the act 
of 1847, already referred to, to prove it untrue. 
Whatare the provisions of thatact?) Among other 
things, it grants bounties of land to some fifty 
thousand volunteers and regulars, whose terms of 
service had either actually expired, or otherwise 
had run variously from a few months to several 
years before the passage of theact. ‘The quantity 
of land thus granted by the retroactive operation of 
the act amounts to several millions of acres. 

But, sir, were it otherwise—had the Government 
never granted bounties of land for past military 
services or engagements, does it therefore follow 
that it never should do so? Certainly not. The 
measure should be determined upon much higher 
principles; the soldier should be rewarded, or not, 
according to his merit and the dictates of an en- 
lightened and liberal public policy. None willdeny 
that the soldier who goes forth to battle from no 
|| other impulse than that of duty and patriotism, is 
as worthy as his comrade who is prompted to do 
so from the hope of pecuniary gain. And it is 
upon this reasoning I found the claim of the militia 
|, and volunteers who served in past wars, to even- 
|| handed justice. 

2. It is objected that the measure is violative of 
the public faith, as pledged for the payment of the 
loan of $23,000,000, obtained for the prosecution 
of thewar. Ideny thisassertion, too; itis equally 
unfounded as the former. The act of January 28, 
| 1847, does not pledge the public lands for the pay- 
| ment of the public debt; but only by the very terms 
of the act, ** the sales of the public lands”—nothing 
more. It was not the design to limit the general 
discretion of Congress in relation to the public 




















| lands; that discretion is as unlimited nowas before. 
|| While the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, 
| as ordinarily administered, are applied for the pay- 
| ment of the public debt, the requirement of the act 
|| is fulfilled, and the public faith is preserved. 
3. It is objected chat the measure is wasteful and 
| prodigal; that it will preclude the revenue deriva- 
ble from the public lands, which, according to the 
sense of this ae anenes be sold, looking only 
|| tothe object of revenue. 1 deny this position also. 
|| It is based upon a false assumption. Tlie true 
|| policy in regard to the public lands is to grant them 
| In suitable quantities, at nominal prices, to occu- 


|| spamven ennd entebvensve. This policy would elevate 
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many indigent and worthy citizens.to the dignity | 


and independence of freeholders; it would enhance | 
the public revenues—indirectly, to be sure, but cer- 
tainly—by enhancing the ability of the people to 


pa taxes. 
This, sir, would be the effect of the measure upon | 


| 


the community at large, and upon the Government; 


but what would be its effeet upon the States in || 120 warrants of 160 acres each to non-commissioned 


which the public lands are situated? And here, sir, | 
I address myself more particularly to the represent- 
atives from those States. Its effect would be pow- 
erful and decisive: it would increase the emigration 
to those States: it would cause large portions of 
the public lands to be converted to occupancy, cul- 
tivation, and productiveness: it would increase the | 
taxable inhabitants and property of those States; | 
and, what is more, it would hasten the time for | 
the withdrawal of a formidable and corrupting | 
element of public patronage, connected with the | 
land system, from those States, and thus promote | 


{ 


|| 35 warrafits to the Canadian commissioned officers, 
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recorded as a fact on your statute-book, And 
although gentlemen may say that the vote they 
gave was given under protest, the fact is neverthe- 
| less recorded as that which will present the mate- 
‘rial for history. If Iam capable of arriving at 


Under the acts of Congress of March 5, 1816, and March 
3, 1817, granting bounties in lands to the officers and soi- 
diers, und to the medical and other staff of the “Caradian | 
volunteers”? in the late war, and including certain rangers, 
there have been granted : 


GIN. 85 50 OR Sou Mppt cavelaskeveten es 17,672 | : . aa al 
121 warrants of 320 acres each to non-commissioned } truth in a matter passing before my OUR. 67 and 
officers and privates....... ee ere ace. 98,720 under my own observation, I, for one, could not 


hesitate to declare to the American people and to 
the world not only that the war was a just and 
necessary war, but that it could not have been 
avoided without dishonor. It was commenced by 
Mexico in the invasion of one of the States of this 


officers and privates.......... eats aanee en’ veveee 19,200 | 





ee ee eee re) ee ee 75,782 








The locations of the warrants granted to the Canadian vol- | 


| unteers, were confined, under the act of 1816, to the then Ter- || Confederacy—an invasion by the hostile forces of 


| ritory of Indiana; and under the subsequent act of 1817, )) 


their constitutional independence, and the just and || 


wholesome action of the Federal Government. | 
Upon this ground, sir, I expect every member | 
from the new States to come forward in the sup- | 
port of this measure; upon this ground I appeal | 
to the advocates of the opposing schemes of *‘ grad- | 
uation’’ and ‘ distribution”? to meet upon a com- | 
mon platform of compromise. 
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Pension OrFice, April, 1848. 
Sir: A letter has been received at this office from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, enclosing mem- 
oranda of information whieh you desire in regard to the 


aggregates of bounty lands granted -by the United States to | 


the ofiieers and soldiers of the war of the Revolution; also 
to the treops engaged in the Indian war under General 
Clarke prior to the year 1784, and to the troops engaged in 
the Indian wars under Generals Harmar, St. Clair, and 
Wayne, between the years 1790 and 1795% also, the aggre- 
gate of bounty lands granted to the regulars, volunteers, and 
marines of the late war vith Great Britain; and the quan- 
tity of land granted to Messrs. Lewis and Clarke and their 
companions in their expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 

I have, therefore, the honor to furnish the following state- 
ment, showing the aggregate of all the bounty lands granted 
under the several laws and resolutions of Congress: passed 
prior to the passage of the late act of Congress providing 
bounty Jauds for the soldiers of the present war with Mex- 
ico. [ have here to remark, that the resolutions of Congress 
providing bounties in land do not apply to the Virginia State 
fine troops who served under General George R. Clarke ; nor 
to the troops who served in the Indian wars under Generals 
Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne; nor to naval officers, seamen, 
marines, or militia who served at any period. 


A. 
Aggregate of bounty lands geo by the General Govern- 
meut to the commissioned officers of the Continental lines, 
and to the officers of the hospital and medical departments 
of the army of the Revolution ............6000-. 822,870 
In the tollowing proportion, viz: 
A major general, 1,100 acres; brigadier gen- 
eral, 830; colonel, 500; lieutenant colonel, 450; 
major, 400; capain, 300; lieutenant, 200; en- 
sigus and cornets, 150. 


Hospital Department. 
Director, same-as brigadier general; chief phy- 

sician and purveyor, same as colonel; physician 

and surgeon and apothecary, same as lieutenant 

colonel; regimental surgeons, same as major; 

surgeons’ mates, same as captain. 

Aggregate of bounty Jands granted by the General 
Government to the non-cominissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, of the Continental lines 
of the army of the Revolution, (none being en- 
tided ‘but those who enlisted for “ during the 
war,”’ and served to the end thereof, in 1783,) 

12,586 warrants of 100 acres each.,........+.. 1,258,600 

Total number of acres of bounty lands granted to 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and pvi- 
vates, of the different Continental lines of the 
GIUDY, BCFES . eee e es cece ee cecgesevecscsssccces 2,081,470 
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Lands granted to Messrs. Lewis and Clarke and their com- 
niops, pursuant to act of Cangress d 3d March, 18u7— 
warrants of 1,600 acres each, fur Messrs. Lewis 


UH OPRIMO oo ce ncedb ine don cbhsncsnccasassccuny 3,200 
31 warrants of 320 acres for their companions.... 9,920 
Total number Of acres. ....4..eeeeececas 13,120 





B. 

Lands se for services in the late war with Great 
Britain, 27,516 warrants of 160 acres, issued to the con-com- 
missioned officers, musicians, and privates Of the reguiar 
army, aad tothe heirs of such of the * United States tweive- 
months’ volunteers”? who died, or were killed whilst in ser- 
vice, in pursuance of the acts of Congress of mber 24 
1811, January Li,and February 6, 1812........... 4,402. 

1,078 warrants of 320 acres each, undet the act 
of Congress of December 10, 1814, granting double 
DORE Me Dee sis RA kas he's ont de Loa wRs hue 8 Kes 

Por subsequent warrants..........0e-ecseseces 1,840 


Total acres...... Peewee werner ewer teneee 4,749,500 
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accompanies the bill. 


that country, made under the authorized declara- 
/ tion of the commander of its army and of the chief 
executive officer of the Government that they had 
sufficient cause of war, that cause being the fact 
' that by an act of the American Congress we had 


“to such lands as had been offered at public sale according 
to law, and no other.”? Hence they did not interfere with 
the six millions of acres of land originally appropriated in | 
[Ninois, Missouri, and Arkansas, for the purpese of satisfy- 
ing those warrants which have issued pursuant to the acts of 
December, 1811, January and February, 1812, and- Decem- | 


ber, 1814. | entered into a compact with a sovereign and inde- 
| . . é 
Recapitulation. ‘| pendent republic, which resulted in a change of 
Whole quantity of bounty lands granted for revolutionary || the government of that republic—I mean the repub- 
Whate anni ts eis i. a ot Clarks. ind ‘on mI 2,081,470 || lic of Texas. I do not desire to go at all into the 
quantity yis an e e . es om 2. 
companions....... F | details connected with the general history of the 


|| Mexican war; but J will say this, and might ap- 
|| peal to the world for its proof, that just and un- 
|| avoidable in its. inception, the whole conduct and 
4,825,352 |, Management of the war has spread around our 
———— || country and its institutions honor in everything, 
6,919,942 || not ate in the unparalleled victories obtained by 
| our arms, but in the dignity and the forbearance unt- 
1 formly shown by this Republic to deluded, infatu- 
\| ated Mexico,, Every occasion was embraced to 


Whole quantity to thesoldiers of the regular army, 
to the heirs of the twelve-months’ volunteers, 
and th the officers and men of the Canadian vol- 
unteers who served in the late war with Great 
SE since cacettenes Rina att aininiae shame ine eae 
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I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 

servaut, J. L. EDWARDS. 
Hon. J. A. McCLeRnanp, ; , : 
House of Representatives. hold out to Mexico the right hapd of fellowship, 
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|| Concessions were made which, if to a country 
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| 
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CALIFORNIA CLAIMS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE,* 
Wepnespay, 4pril 12, 1848, 


On the Bill for ascertaining and paying certain 
Claims in California. 








|, really formidable for her military power, might 
well have subjected our Government to the charge 
of pusillanimity—concessions which she could 
afford to make, because conscious of her honor, 
strength, and of the justice of the war, and con- 
|| scious that Mexico was too weak to admit of such 
|| concession being misconstrued, 
The Bill being under consideration as in Com- || . These California claima, Mr. President, hecome 
mittee of the Whole— || interesting, in my apprehension, not only because 
, . ay | of the: circumstances out Of which they arose, 
_Mr. MASON said: The bill which is under con- || which were strikingly exhibited on Monday last 
sideration, although it has the very unassuming title || before the Senate by an honorable Senator from 
of “‘a bill for ascertaining and paying the Califor- || Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] but because of the fact, 
nia claims,”’ will, [ think, be found, on examina- || appearing from the report of the Committee on 
tion, to present matter of very deep interest to the || Military Affairs, that they involve expenditures 
character of our Republic, to the history which || unauthorized by law—expenditures for military 
is to be written hereafter of the existing war with | operations which were conducted without the au- 
Mexico. It is my purpose, Mr. President, to con- |, thority of this Government. It becomes import- 





| fine the remarks which I offer to the Senate strictly | ant, then, to the character of our country, that 


to this bill, and to the matters necessarily con-| these claims, which we propose by this bill to 
nected with it, ag they have been developed in the || recognize and pay, should be properly and dis- 
report of the Committee on Military Affairs which | tinctly understood, and their proper place assigned 
; i |, them in the legislative history of this country. If 
Sir, we have been told by the public press, and | this be not done, future history may refer to them 
somewhat taunted by the press on the other side | also in evidence of the general charge that, the 


of the Atlantic, with the charge that the United || war originating in a spirit of rapine and conquest, 


| States of America exhibited to the world the Spec- | an insurrection. was covertly fomented in the remote 
/tacle of a republic waging a war against a sister | province ory eae of the general scheme 
h 


republic, a war waged on her part as a war of ag- | of extended dominion. e report from the Com- 
gression, waged in the lust of dominion for the || mittee on Military Affairs has made a very full 
| purpose of conquest, and for the increase of her || exposition of this matter. ‘The payment of these 





nes a sooroctecentnee 


| 
| 
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territory. The same language, Tam sorry to say, || claims has been recommended to Congress by the 
has been held on the floors of legislation; and if it || Secretary of War in his annual report communi- 
| were true, it would form a dark page, and I hum- | cated to us at this session, to which I shall have 
| bly hope the only dark page so far in the unwrit- || occasion to advert. But they are brought imme- 
| ten history of our country. Sir, in relation to this diately under the consideration of the Senate in 
| war with Mexico, when the passions of the day | the very unassuming form of a private memorial 
have subsided, when reason and intellect shall take | asking for their payment, It is the memorial of 
a fair and unbiased survey of it, of the causes | Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, who, at the time 
that brought it on, and of its conduct on our part, | these liabilities and obligations were contracted, 
| I am satisfied that the character of the country will | was an officer in the military service of the United 
| stand redeemed in the eyes of posterity. _ |, States. The character of these claims, or rather 
| Mr. President, an honorable Senator who sits on || the character of the military operations out of 
| the opposite side of the Chamber has declared that which they have arisen, is very clearly and suc- 

the war, so much condemned by his political asso- cinctly stated in that memorial. It is asserted by 
| ciates as a war of aggression, was, in fact and in| Colonel Frémont— 


truth, a just, a necessary, and an honorable war. || That in June of the year 1846, being then a brevet cap- 
I mean the honorable Senator from Maryland—a | tain of topographical engineers in the service of the United 


tribute which the Senator has beautifully paid to | States, and employed as such in California, he engaged in 


7 * " _ |) mili tiens with the of the country for the 
the position of an independent statesman, illus- | ¢ scabtichensupal Uaptatictee ¢ of California, before the 


trating, as he has done, how difficult a task it is, | existence of war between the United States and Mexico 
on some coenmtane, to bring the broad duty of the || was nae, a4 be woe in oe ae 
patriot within the narrow limits of party obliga- ees ‘nee of California being proclaimed at ora on 
j i i | the Sth day of July, and the Mexican forces ronted and dis- 
tions. Sir, Mexico began the war. This stands peseed. That. eae Se hearind of the war batereep 
K the United States and Meitee, the of independence was 
* This debate not having been obtained in time for insertion || patted down and that of the United Stxtes ran up in its 
| in the Congressional Globe, is published here. The remain- || ; and wader this flag, military service was rendered to 








i place 
der of the debate will be found in its place in the Ui the tiest was complete, and su 
appropriate | tae & hited States until the eonqiies 
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enates civen for them. That, after the conquest, a temporary 
government was formed, the expenses of which, like those 
incurred for military operations, are mostly yet unpaid, and 


should be paid by the United States, to whom all the benefits || 


of the conquest of California have accrued.” 


Here, sir, we find the fact distinctly avowed, 
that a part of these claims which we are called on 
to pay—and which I am free to admit, from the 
consideration which T have given to the subject, I 
feel the necessity and propriety of paying—were 
incurred in military operations accidentally com- 
meneing after war had broken out between the two 
countries, but before that fact was in any manner 
known at the scene of operations. 

The circamstances attending this war in Cal- 
ifornia I must be permitted briefly to allude to, as 
they are contained in the report of the committee. 
In my humble jadgment the officer from whose 


memorial | have read, was fully justified in what | 


he did. But it becomes us the more to ascertain 
its character, to give to the country the reasons for 
the judgment which we are about passing on the 
subject. An officer of the topographical corps of 
the United States, who had been justly distin- 
guished for his scientific explorations in California, 


and in the adjoining territory of Oregon for some | 


two or three years preceding, found himself in 
California; in the spring of 1846, with an armed 
party, but still a civie one; there, by permission of 
the authorities of California, in a pursuit purely 


pacific, for the advancement of general science, | 


he was informed, or rather he saw, from the ex- 
traordinary jealousy of character which seems to 
appertain to the whole Mexican people—that sort 
of suspicion which is incapable of comprehending 
any broad or elevated purpose or object in life— 
that his only hope to escape from actual military 
collision with the authorities of California was to 
abandon the country and to get beyond its juris- 


diction, and this, although he had asked their hos- | 


pitality, and that hospitality had been promised. 
And thus we are told, that in the spring of 1846, 
finding that such was the state of feeling around 
him with the authorities of California, he deemed 
it wise, in order to avoid collision, to abandon the 
country and to pass into the adjoining territory of 
Oregon. He did so, and with him his whole 
party. 

Although hostilities had not broken out between 
this Government and Mexico, yet the aspect.of 
alfairs was so threatening as to render it expedi- 
ent in the eyes of the President and of the public 


functionaries here, to determine that no foreign | 


Power, especially that of Great Britain, should 
avail themselves of, or should seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the weakness and the imbecility 
of Mexico, to possess herself of territory on this 
continent. Accordingly, an officer was despatched 
to California for the purpose of conferring with our 
consul, who was the only public agent of this 
country then in California, and with Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, if he should be found there, to 
concert with them such plans as in their judgment 
would be best calculated to frustrate any attempt 
on the part of any foreign government, should such 
attempt be meditated, to acquire dominion, by col- 


onization or otherwise, within the limits of Mexico | 


or California. 
its truth, that it was for the purpose of carrying out 
this view of the Government at Washineton, that 
Lt. Col. Frémont was induced to return to @alifor- 
niaatter he had abandoned it. Sir, it is important, 
in my estimation, that the reason for his return 
should be distinctly known, in vindication of the 
conduct of the American Government in the man- 
agement of this affair, We have this, in the report 
of the committee, distinctly stated by Colonel Fré- 
mont himself, who has assumed the whole respon- 
sibility, and properly assumed it. He says thata 
gentleman (who was an officer, as f understand, 
of the marine corps) brought him a letter of intro- 
duction from the Secretary of State, and also one 
from Colonel Benton. 

I quote the language of Colonel Frémont, from 
his deposition before the Military Committee: 


“He brought me a letter of introduction from the Secre- 


tary of State, Mr. Buchanan, and letters and papers from 
Senator Benton and bis family. The letter from the Secre- 
tary Was directed to me in my private or citizen capacity, 
and, although linporting nothing beyond the introduction, 
accredited the bearer to me as coming fiom the Secretary 
of State; and, in connection with the circumstances aud 
place of its delivery, indicated a purpose in sending it which 
was intelligibly explained to me by the accompanying letter 


We are told, and I am satisfied of |, been got up against them: measures had been | 
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| 
from Senator Benton, and by communications from Lieu- | 
tenant Gillespie. This officer informed me that he had been | 


directed by the Secretary of State to find ne, and to aequaint || 


|, jects to ascertain the disposition of the California people, to 
| conciliate their feelings in favor of the United States, and to 
| find out, with adesign of counteracting, the designs of the 
British Government upon that country.” 


1 


| the officer himself, (Mr. Gillespie.) I quote from 
| his deposition before the committee: 


“Tn answer to the first inquiry of the honorable commit- 
tee, * Were you charged with any verbal instructions or 
‘communications to Colonel Frémont from the Government 4 
‘at Washington, or any officer thereof? and if so, please || 
‘ state those instructions or communications, and from whom || 
| ¢reevived,’’? I have to state, that I was directed by Mr. || 
i| Buchanan to confer with Colonel Frémont, and to make 

| 
} 


known to him my own instructions, which, as I have pre- 
viously stated, were to watch over the interest of the United 

| States, and to counteract the influence of any foreign agents 
| who might be in the country with objects prejudicial to the 
United States. I was also directed to show to Colone)l Fré- 
mont the duplicate of the despatch to Mr. Larkin, consul at 
| Monterey. 1 
“In answer to the second inquiry, ‘ You have said that | 

§ you communicated the wishes of the Government to Colonel | 


| *him as the wishes of the Government,’ I beg leave to state, 
that the answer above contains, as near as [ can recollect, 
what I communicated to Colonel Frémont, telling him, at 
| the same time, that it was the wish-of the Governmeni that 
we should conciliate the feelings of the people of California, | 
| and encourage a friendship towards the United States.” 





Now, sir, it appears manifestly, from the testi- | 
| mony of both of these officers, that they carried | 
| with them into California no authority either from | 
1 the Department of State or from the military de- | 
partment of the Government, to wage any war for | 
|| any purpose against the people of California, or 


their mission was purely a peaceful one. They | 
|| were instructed to conciliate and gain the aaah 
| will, and attract the friendship of the people of | 
| California, in order, so far as they might be able 
| to do so, to frustrate the designs of the British 
|| emissaries, and to prevent them from getting pos- 

session of the country. That this was a wise 
| policy on the part of the Government, I apprehend 
|| there can be no doubt. How was it, then, when 
| that mission was in reality a peaceful one, that 
|| these gentlemen found themselves embarked jn 
military operations soon after their arrival? The 
|| report of the Committee on Military Affairs sheds 
/ abundant light upon this inquiry. The govern- 
| ment of California, stimulated, doubtless, by for- 
| eign emissaries, whose presence was notorious, 
determined that no American should remain upon 
| its soil. Tam not familiar with the Spanish lan- 
| guage, but I should apprehend, as the Mexicans 
| use it, the idea of ‘stranger’ and ‘*enemy”’ is 

expressed by the same word, as in ancient Rome. 
| It is manifest, from the whole history of the trans- 
actions attending our intercourse with Mexico, 
that to be a stranger there, was_to be an enemy. 
When these officers returned to California, it will 
be seen, as is fully proved by the documents, that | 
our countrymen who had gone into California and | 
established themselves there, (whether with the 
express permission of the authorities or not, I do | 
not know, but certainly with their acquiescence,) | 
were dbout to suffer from a conspiracy which had 


| 


| 


| taken to bring down upon them the Indian popu- | 
lation, and a war was about to commence which | 
would involve not only the massacre of the Amer- | 
icans who were spread through the peaceful val- | 


|| the party which accompanied Lieutenant Colonel | 


*Frémont; state particularly what you did communicate to 





_leys of California, but would probably involve also | 
| 
| 
| 


_Frémont. In such an emergency, these officers 
| assumed a very high yeaponsibitity I confess, 
, sir, that I feel instinctively sensitive to the estab- 
\ lishment of a precedent which would sanction, in 
| any degree, acts of war, or acts leading to war, on 
_ the part of officers of this Government within the 
limits of a foreign Power. I have looked, there- 
|| fore, at this matter closely, and, I hope, considered 


iT» 


|| it deliberately, and fully concur in the opinion that | 


| blameless, were thus surrounded by circumstances 
|| which left them no alternative between a disgrace- 
i ful and probably a most unsafe retreat, or uniting _ 
|| with his countrymen who were settled in Califor- | 
| nia, and taking up arms in their own defence. He |, 





time that war broke out with Mexico, although 
the fact that it existed was then unknown in Cajj- 


me with his instructions, which had for their principal ob- || fornia. 


Sir, my object in the remarks with which I am 


] wearying the Senate is to disconnect the authori- 

, ties at home from this outbreak in California, and 

_ That such were the instructions, is confirmed by | to prove by testimony which cannot be controvert- 
| 


ed, that the Government at home had no part in the 
insurrection; that the probability of such an occur- 
rence was unknown to the Government; and, in 
truth, that it was no party to it either directly or 


indirectly. This fact 1s most distinetly stated also 


in this memorial from Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 


/an extract from which I shall presently refer to, 


So much for the commencement of the operations 
in California on land; now for those which com- 
menced at sea. It appears, from the documents 


| which are to be found in the report, that Commo- 
_dore Sloat who commanded in the Pacific, at that 
| time arrived at Monterey. 


It is stated by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont, (after having given an ac- 
count of his military operations thus far,) as fol- 
lows: 


« While proceeding against General Castro authentic in- 
formation was received that, on the 7th of July, Commodore 
Sloat had taken possession of Monterey, and hoisted the 
American flag; upou which the flag of independence was 
immediately hauled down, and that of the United States run 
up; and under the flag of the United States all subsequent 
operations were carried on. 

©] came down to Monterey with my command upon the 
request of Commodore Sioat to codperate with him, and im- 
mediately on my arrival waited upon him, in company with 
Lieutenant Gillespie, on board the frigate Savannah. Com- 
modore Sloat appeared uneasy at the great responsibility he 
had assumed. He informed me that he had applied to Lieu- 


: : | tenant Gillespie, whom he knew to be an agent of the Gov- 
|| against their Government; but, on the contrary, || 


ernment, for bis authoriny, but that he had declined to give it. 
He then inquired to know under what instructions I had 
acted in taking up arms against the Mexican authorities. I 
informed him that I had acted solely on my own responsi- 
bility, and without any authority from the Government to 
justify hostilities), Commodore Sloat appeared greatly dis- 
turbed with this information, and gave me distinetly to un- 
derstand, that in raising the flag at Monterey, he had acted 
upon the faith of our Operations in the north. Commodore 
Sloat soon relinquished the command to Commodore Stock- 
ton, who determined to prosecute hostilities to the complete 
conquest of California. He proposed that Lieutenant Gil- 
lespie and myself should serve under him, with all the force 
we could get, which we agreed to, our men doing the same, 
as Commodore Stockton so fully testified before the court- 
martial; and from that time forward all my operations were 
carried on under the orders of Commodore Stoekton, or by 
virtue of commissions bestowed by him. I was appointed 
by him major of the California battalion, afterwards mili- 
tary commandant of California, and afterwards governor 
and commander-in-chief in California; and under all these 
appointments expenses were incurred which remain to be 
paid.”? 

On the 7th of July, then, it appears that Com- 
modore Sloat, commanding the marine, hoisted the 
flag of his country at Monterey, and took pos- 
session of that capital. It is manifest from this 
evidencg that. Lieutenant Colonel Frémont was 
accidentally thrown under the necessity of com- 
mencing these hostilities, and that neither he nor 
Commodore Sloat, who came shortly after upon the 
coast, had any authority whatever from their Gov- 
ernment to wage war against California. Indeed, 
it appears that Commodore Sloat, in raising the 
flag of the United States at Monterey, did so un- 
der the impression that hostilities would not have 
been commenced on land unless under the author- 


| ity of the Government, or with a knowledge that 


war had commenced between the United States 
and Mexico. Now, sir, the Senate and the coun- 
try may pass its separate judgment upon the acts 
of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont in commencing 
these hostilities. What I desire is, to rescue the 
Government of my country from the possible im- 
putation, that it sought, by indirectly stirring up 
insurrection in a remote province of a sister repub- 


_ lic, to provoke a war for the purpose of seizing and 


_ appropriating herterritory. 


I am free to admit, so 


far as I can form an opinion from the facts, that 


| Colonel Frémont and his party, whilst themselves / 


this young officer was placed under circumstances 
in which he could not have acted otherwise than 
he did. He could not see his countrymen exposed 
to the merciless attack of the savages, their homes 


_and their fields desolated, and their women and 
children fleeing before the tomahawk and scalping 


knife; he could not have subjected his own men to 
the dangers which awaited them without incurrin 
a censure greater than any he could have incur 


1 assumed the responsibility of the latter course, and | in taking up arms for their protection. No, sir, I 
|| he carried it out, as he says, successfully; and | have no censure for this officer for the part he bore 
| thus it was that California was subdued, and the | in these military operations in California. 


The question, then, arises, Does it devolve upon 


settlers saved from destruction, about the very 
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this Government to pay these claims? Sir, 1 he- 
lieve if not debito justitia, sull in justice and equity 
we ought to pay them; because these military op- 
erations, however unauthorized, were undertaken 
from necessity and for the protection of our own 
countrymen thus treacherously assailed, and be- 
cause the fruits of the victories achieved inured to 
the United States when its army was sent there in 
prosecution of the war against Mexico. We must 
recognize them under this fact, and none can com- 
plain. Claims that originate against the Govern- 
ment under the sanction of law, always find laws 

roviding for their liquidation. Claims that come | 
Cotess us without the sanction of law, require spe- 
cial legislation to enable them to be paid. The 
Secretary of War has recommended pp tea 
of these claims. In his annual report to Congress 
he says: 

“ The despatch of Colonel Mason, to which I have before 
alluded, refers to the unsettled claims in that country against 
the United States, aud recommends that immediate meas- 
ures should be taken to ascertain the amount of such as are | 
well founded, and that provision be made for immediate pay 
ment. These claims are principally ter property of various 
descriptions furnished to, or taken by, our forces in the 
course of the military operations in that country. . The de- 
lay to pay them has already produced much dissatisiaction, 
and is prejudicial to the interests of the United States. Some | 
of the officers engaged in this distant service have become | 
personally responsible for debts contracted for the use and 
in the service of the United States; it is also due to them 
that provision should be made for paying these debts.” 

How are they to be paid? The bill appropriates | 
seven hundred thousand dollars; and, in my judg- 
ment, so large a sum ta be expended in payment | 
of claims which in their character are necessarily, | 
to a great extent, indeterminate and loose, requires 
that every precaution should be taken to insure 
justice as well to the Government as to the claim- 
ants. It is proposed, in the bill reported from the | 
Military Committee, that they shall be ascertained 
and paid under the authority of a commission, to | 
be created for that purpose. 1 agree entirely with | 
the committee in their recommendations on this | 
point. They are claims of peculiar character; 
many of them doubtless of small amount would be 
dependent on evidence that it will be difficult to 
collect—evidence which must be closely scanned 
and sifted, to separate such as are fair and just 
from the unfair and unjust. Such scrutiny cannot | 





well be made by any other than a tribunal of ju- I 
Claims which have arisen with- || 


dicial character. 
out the sanction of law should have the closer scru- 
tiny of law, and I know of no better mode for their 
adjustment than to have a board that shall’sit and | 
adjudicate them. It is proposed, however, in the | 
bill which has been reported, to create this board, 
and to appoint by law the officers who are to con- | 
stitute it, one by name and the others by descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I apprehend—and I say it with 
great deference to the committee who have reported 
this bill—that to create the board in such a man- 
ner would be a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. The bill provides that 

“The President be, and he is, authorized to appoint a 
board, consisting of John Charles Frémont aud two officers 
of said battalion while in service,” &c. 

The President shall be authorized to appoint 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont and two other officers 
who were in the service. Now, sir, we ought to 
look carefully into this matter. It is unbecoming, 
(1 say it with all respect,) itis unbecdming, I think, 
in the Senate of the United States, or in either 
branch of the Legislature of this Government, to 
trench, in the slightest degree, on the powers which 
are assigned by the Constitution to the Executive. 
It would be a dangerous precedent. The Consti- 
tution, for wise purposes, has lodged the power of 
appointment with the President, giving to the Sen- 
ate only a negative on that power. Ithough the 
terms of the Constitution are familiar to every 
Senator, I will ask leave to refer to them. It pro- 
vides that the President 

« Shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appoiotments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. But the Congress may, by law, vest the 
appointment of stich inferior otticers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departinents.”? : . 


Thus, sir, by the express terms of the Constitu- 
tion the power of selection is assigned to the Pres- 
ident. e shall have power to nominate, and, by 
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| public charge or employment whatsoever. 


| officers not only in the general and popular sense, | 
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and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint, first, certain classes of officers, and 
then “all other officers whose appointments are 
not therein otherwise provided for, and which may 
be established by law.” This commission, then, 


‘and the appointment under it, if established by 


law, ought to be filled according to the terms of the 
Constitution, and within the meaning of the pro- 
visions to which [have referred. I understand an | 


officer of the Government to be one who has any }. 


I do 


not mean this as a strict definition of the term offi- | 


cer, but it is that form of expression which imparts | 


to my mind the clearest conception of what is meant | 
by public officer. 

What duty is to be devolved on this board? It | 
is to be a public duty, involving the expenditure | 
of large sums of money. They are to sanction or 
reject the claims that may be presented; to do jus- 
tice to the claimants and justice to the Government; 
and these duties are to be discharged by persons 
who derive their authority exclusively from the 
Government. Can it be said, then, that they are 
not officers within the meaning of the provision of 
the Constitution which I have read? They are 


but in the strictest sense, for the discharge of an 
important trust—the adjudication of claims to a | 


|| large amount, binding the Government by their 


decisions; which claims are to be paid upon their | 
certificate out of the public treasury—all which | 
powers are derived under authority exclusively | 
imparted to them by the Government. Sir, I can , 
entertain no doubt that this board, or the officers | 
who are to constitute it, are strictly officers within 
the meaning of the Constitution. If such be the | 
fact, it must necessarily follow that they are to be 
appointed by the appointing power known to the 
Constitution, viz: by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

I have, sir, with the deference which becomes | 


following amendment reported from the Commit- 





tee on Military Affairs: 

Strike out all after the word “ delay,” in section two, line 
six, to the end of the bill, and insert the following: 

And no unascertained claim shall be paid until first ex- 
amined by the late commander of the Californm battalion, 
J.C. Frémont, and by the late commissary and the late pay- 
master of the battalion, Captain Hensley and Major Reading, 
and allowed by them or a majority of them; and payment 
of such unascertained claims, as soon as allowed and certi- 
fied, shall be made to the claimants in California by some 
proper disbursing officer, duly appointed or designated for 
that purpose; and all claims not presented and allowed 
within one year and a half from the time of passing this bill 
shall he forever barred; and the compensation of the ex- 
ainining persons shall be according to that of their respect- 
ive ranks in the late battalion, and shall be paid out of the 


|| appropriation contained in this bill, and shall make return 


of their proceedings to the War Department. And the men 
and non-commissioned officers of the batialion shail be paid 


| as mounted riflemen, and in full of all claiuys for lost horses, 
| for any canse whatever, and in full of all claims for forage, 
| as well as for pay, elothing, and use and risk of horses; 


and they shall be paid as follows: First sergeant, thirty-five 
dollars and twenty-five cents per month; other sergeants 
and corporals, thirty-two doliars and twenty-five cents per 
month; musicians, twenty-seven dollers and twenty-five 


| cents per month; privates, twenty-seven dollars and twenty- 
| five cents per month. 


Mr. MASON moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out the first fifteen lines, and the word 


| *department”’ in the sixteenth line, and inserting 


in lieu thereof: 
And for the purpose of ascertaining the justice and ‘amount 


| of the residue of said claims, a board is hereby established, 


_ment reported by the committee. 


me, made these objections on the bill as it is re- | 


ported from the committee, and I have made them 
with reluctance; for it is always with reluctance | 


that I can express opinions different from those of || 


a committee of this body; but it struck me at once, | 
and the more I examined it, the more I was con- 

firmed in the opinion, that the appointing power | 
does not reside here; that it would be trenching on | 


the rights of the Executive and violating the Con- | sh me Y 
|| with giving a silent vote. 


stitution, though not so intended, if we were to 
make these appointments by law. It becomes us, 
therefore, if we agree. to the creation of any board, | 


to do it in the usual form, and leave the power of || 


appointment to the functionary in whom it has | 


been reposed by the Constitution. I know of no | 
other mode of attaining this object than by a prop- | 


osition to send the bill back to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs, with instructions to reform it in |) 


this respect. I have drawn the instructions, which | 


to consist of three fit and competent persons, to be nomi- 
nated by the President, and by him appointed, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate ; which board ehall sit 
in different places in California, and to give certificates for 
the amount due; which certificates shall be forthwith paid 
in California by some proper officer duly appointed or desig- 
nated for that purpose. 

Mr. MASON. If the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky will yield the floor for a moment, I 
would like to state the specific object which | have 
in view in offering an amendment to the amend- 
It is to strike 
out so much as constitutes these gentlemen by 
name to be a board of commissioners, and to sub- 
stitute this phrase: ‘‘a board to be appointed by 
the President.”’ I offer this amendment, and while 
up, I will remark, that I do so for the purpose of 
testing the sense of the Senate; upon it I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

r. UNDERWOOD. But for the constitutional 
apeee that has been raised upon this occasion, I 
should have contented myself, in all probability, 
Like the gentleman 
from North Carolina, I have great respect for pre- 
cedents, judicial and legislative. But those prece- 
dents, to entitle them to respect, should always be 
settled upon due deliberation; and at the time 
when they are settled, the attention of the body, 


| whether it be judicial or legislative, should 


I will ‘read to the Senate. \| 


The bill proposes that there shall be three com- | 
| 


missioners. I have no particular opinion on this 
subject. I had thought that ene commissioner 


j 
j 


called to the importance of the subject upon which 
the precedent is about to be established. Now, if 
there has been any formal discussion of the Sen- 
ate or the House, on this important subject, which 
has a direct hearing upon it, no gentleman who 
has heretofore participated in the debate has taken 
occasion to bring forward any evidence of that dis- 


would be enough, provided he would be associated ) cussion, to show that, upon arriving ata conclusion, 
in some manner with the military commander for || it was done upon mature deliberation, and after a 


the time being in California; but, on further con- 
sideration, it strikes me that it would be as well 
that there should be two: though the additional 
expense would be comparatively small, I think it 
unnecessary. I throw out this proposition for the 
consideration of the Senate, not being wedded to 
it in any form.as to details, which the committee 
is more competent than I to determine; but I see 
no. mode by which this object can be accomplished 
without a recommitment. 


| 


| 


full discussion. This, then, as far as I know, is 
the first time this important question has been 


|| brought up and discussed to any considerable 


|| length. 


I do not propose, by any means, to make 


| along speech upon the subject. I rise, princi-~ 


Tn what I have said, I have confined myself, as | 
EF proposed to do, entirely to this bill. I am friendly | 


to the purposes of the bill. 
‘ing these claims; but it is important that their 


charaeter should be understood, so that, at a future | 


day, this Government may not be implicated for 
having covertly, or for improper purposes, incited 
the insurrection in California. I move the recom- 
mitment of the bill. 


Wepwespay, Arrit 26, 1848. 
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pally, to give my views in 


ard to two of the 
cases which the honorable Senator from North 


| Carolina brought forward as precedents to govern 
' our conduct on this occasion; and to show, as far 


T am in favor of pay- | 


', comes to us fiom the committee. 


as I may be able, that those precedents, thus 
brought forward and_relied on by him, are not, 
in eflect, precedents which ought to govern in this 
case. The first case to which the attention of the 
Senate is called is the one that was decided in "92, 
by Judges Jay, Cushing, and Duane. If under- 
stamd that case aright, it operates against the ar- 
gument of my honorable friend; and if any proper 


‘conclusion can be drawn from it, it does seem to 


me to be adverse to the passage of this bill, as it 


It is necessary 
to look for a moment at the law which those 


| judges, in °92, were called upon to enforce. It 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the was an act to 


rovide for the settlement of claims 


bill for ascertaining and paying the California \ of widows and orphans—claims previously barred 
claims. 


The question pending was upon agreeing to the 


i 


| by the lapse of time, and to regulate the claims of 


invalid pensioners. 
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Now, the object of the act which the judges 
were required to execute, after the limitation had 
been taken off these claims, was this: they were 
directed to ascertain what widows and what or- 
phans were entitled to the half-pay of the deceased 
officers, whose half-pay had been granted to them 
by the Continental Congress. They had another 
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is finally to dispose of seven hundred thousand dol- 
| lars, and there is no appeal. According to this bill, 
_ there is to be no revision on the part of either the 
| Executive, the Judiciary, or the Legislature. It 
| differs from all the cases, then, that have been 
found, inasmuch as the final appropriation of sev- 


| eral hundred thousand dollars is to be made by the 
duty, and that was, to ascertain what officers were | 


entitled to such half-pay . virtue of the law of | siffficient importance to require the constitutional 


the Continental Congress. And what do the judges 


say in reference to these duties? They say they || this constitutional agency ? 


are not judicial duties, and therefore they decline 
performing them as judges; but say they will do it 
as commissioners. What is the argument now 
based upon this decision? The argument is, that 
by judicial determination, Congress may legislate 
80 48 10 appoint a commissioner. I do not deny 


| agency of the country to dispose of it? What is 
tis the employment 
of an executive, a legislative, or a judicial officer. 

I rose to give this answer to the cases cited by my 
| honorable friend, and to show that they do not 
| apply as precedents in this case; and if they do not, 
| we have only to take up the Constitution and con- 

strue it for ourselves, not being trammelled by any 


this; but you must take into view the nature of the || former action of the Senate, or of any other branch 
r 


duty which the commissioner is to perform, in 
order to apply the constitutional test. It will be 
seen by the decision of these judges, that they 
recognized the right of Congress to appoint com- 
missioners to inquire and report upon what the 
legislation of Congress might act. No one ever 
denied that this may be done. It-is the every day 
practice for either House to appoint a commission 


| of Government. Having reached the conclusion, 
that the bill could not be sustained in its present 
shape, I shall vote for the amendment of the hon- 
_orable Senator from Virginia. 

| Allow me one more remark, and I have done. 
| Ihave no personal acquaintance with Mr. Frémont. 
| T have admired the man from character. I have 
_read with pleasure the valuable. information he 


to ascertain facts upon which their legislation shall | has given with regard to the country in which 
be based. That is merely an employment, as it | these operations have taken place. 1 therefore 
has been properly defined. It is not a judicial or | am not actuated in the remarks which I have made 
legislative office, but merely an employment, the | by any feeling of hostility towards him, or disin- 
result of which is to constitute the basis of future | clination that he should be appointed. If I could 
action of some department of Government, or of | be influenced by any feeling at all, it would be in 
all of them combined. The case before the judges | favor of his appointment; and I would readily go 
was of that description. And when they reported || for the bill were it not in consideration of the para- | 
the facts and their opinion upon them to the Sec- | 

retary of War, as the act of Congress required || I will also remark, that Fperceive this bill allows a 
them to do, he had the right to carry into effect or || greater amount than Colonel Frémont has estimated 
suspend the decision of the judges, at his discretion. || would be sufficient to pay the claims. I suppose 
This power conferred upon the Secretary to con- || the committee had their reasons for enlarging the 
trol the action of the judges, proved to their satis- || aniount, but I would like to hear why it has been 
faction that the acts they were required to perform | enlarged. I find his report fixes the amount at | 
were not judicial, because, if judicial, they must be || less than five hundred thousand dollars. He gives 
final and conclusive, unless revised, affirmed, or 

annulled by a higher judicial tribunal, and not by || seem to be quite liberal. -I merely refer to this | 
one of the Executive departments or by Congress. | thing, hoping some gentleman will inform the Sen- | 
The action of the Judiciary, under the Consti- | ate, why it is the committee thought proper to | 
tution, cannot be revised and controlled by the || enlarge the amount. 
Executive or Legislative departments of the Gov- Mr BENTON. Will the Senator have the 
ernment; and because their action was subjected to || answer now? 


a control of that kind, they decide that the duties || Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to hear 
required of them were not judicial. it, sir. 

Phe judges were required by the act to reportto|, Mr. BENTON quoted from the testimony taken | 
the Secretary of War, and when they did report | before the committee. 
to him, the Secretary had a right, as will be found | Mr. UNDERWOOD. I had not examined that | 
upon examining the act, to suspend or contro] their | part of the testimony, but I see the basis of their 
judgment; and further, that it should be submitted || action now. 
ultimately to the revision of the Legislature. What Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I think the Sena- 
does this prove? It proves that the judges were | tor might have gone much further into the matter 
nothing more than commissioners to ascertain facts || of the services rendered by the battalion. I do 








upon which the War Office and Legislative depart- || not intend to occupy the time of the Senate by en- |, 


ment were to act subsequently to the ascertainment |, tering upon any extended argument—that has been 
of those facts. Whatis the case of Gratiot, brought | fully done by others—but simply to call the atten- 
forward by the gentleman from North Carolina as || tion of the Senate to the subject of constituting by 


a precedent to govern us? He was appointed by | legislation a legal agent. And Lwill make a sup- || 


act of Congress to unite with two officers of Gov- 


their action was not to be final. I have taken the || their vouchers should be perfected on the ground 
trouble to look into the act, and I find that they | where the claims arose. And what is this bill for? 
were directed merely to inquire info the facts and || Nothing more than to give an opportunity to send 
make a report. Now, how do these cases stand? || those very persons, who, if they h 
They‘show that Congress may appoint a commis- | service, would have been selected to discharge that | 
sion, to ascertain facts for the future action of the || duty, by reason of the offices which they held, to | 
Legislature; and this, I contend, is n6t an office, | sich 
within the meaning of the Constitution. Whatis || California. That is the whole purpose of it. It | 
an office within the meaning of the Constitution? | creates no office; it does not even create an agency. | 
That instrument has divided the Government into || It only limits the payment of the claims in Cali- | 
three departments: the Executive, the Legislative, || fornia to the vouchers which have been thus per- | 
and the Judicial. By those departments all the || fected. If the President does not choose to rely | 
business of this vast country of ours is conducted. || upon the certificates of these commissioners, he | 
These departments embrace the business of the || will require the vouchers to be examined at the | 
entire Government. The whole businéss is classi- | Auditor’s office. This is the plain view of the | 
fied, and the classifications of the business are such || case. This is the extent to which it is necessary | 
as all men of ordinary intelligence can understand. || to legalize the acts of the persons herein named; | 
Now, if it be mere preparatory information for || hence they were named; hence their compensation | 





ect the vouchers for those unpaid claims in | 





mount claim which the Constitution has upon me. || 


ad remained in |: 


these departments, or any of them, to act upon, 
that you are desiring to obtain, | admit that it pre- 
sents itself, according to the distinctions taken in 


is fixed at precisely the same rate to which they | 
would have been entitled had they remained in the | 





Senate. 





| ever that they shall be considered as officers. M 
purpose is merely to legalize the certificates of these 
commissioners, so that they may supersede the 
necessity of any further formality by ourselves or 
| otherwise. 
Mr. NILES. The yeas and nays being called 
for on the amendment of my honorable friend, the 





commissioners appointed by this act. Is it not of Senator from Virginia, I beg leave to give a very 


| brief explanation of my vote upon this subject, 
|The amendment which was reported from the 
committee as a substitute for the original provis- 


| ions of the bill has obviated the difficulty which 
| was supposed to exist at that time, and the ques- 


tion now is, whether there is still a difficulty. 
The original bill provided for the establishment of 
a board to examine and decide upon these claims, 


| to consist of one person named, and two others 


described as officers of a certain corps. This pro- 
vision was clearly in conflict with the Constitution, 
as it directed that the appointments were to be 
made by the President, with the concurrence of the 
Senate, and, at the same time, specified the persons 
he should appoint. Whilst admitting that the ap- 


| pointment belonged to the President, it undertook 


to restrain and limit his power. This could not 
be done, as his power is derived from the Consti- 


tution and eannot be restrained by law. This 


struck me at the time as not only exceedingly 
novel, but as being actually a limitation on the 


| constitutional power of the Executive. To direct 


the President whom he shall nominate, is a mani- 
fest limitation of the power which belongs to him 
under the Constitution. Now, however, we have 
a different proposition offered to us, and what is 
it? It is that in one of thé sections of the bill 
certain persons are designated to carry into effect 


t 


} one of the objects of the law. These persons are 
! 


not called a board, not designated as filling eo 
_nomine any office whatever. Still they have a very 
| important’ duty to perform, and that is neither 
| more nor less than to execute the law that we are 
/about to pass, at least all that part of the law 


/an enumeration of the items, and his estimates || which provides for examining and adjudicating 

the claims. Another part of the law provides for 

_ their payment, which is to be done y & person 
0 


to be appointed by somebody, and course, if 
we provide by law for any public duty, and do 
not provide for the appointment of the person to 


| discharge that duty, the Constitution in such case 
directs that the President shall do it. The first 
portion of the duty, then, required by this act, 


we propose shall be performed by the persons 


| named in it. That is the whole matter; and gen- 


tlemen cannot make anything else of it. Itis a 
uestion whether Congress can themselves execute 
their own law, because whatever we do by our 


_agents, we do ourselves. I am not going into any 
| nice examination of these points, but there 1s 


clearly no precedent for such a proceeding. I be- 
lieve the thing never was attempted before. Can 
Congress execute their own law? Why, gentle- 
men must see that that would be to confound ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers. Are we to appoint 
our own agents—to execute our laws? If'so, what 


position. Suppose those officers had remained in || is the use of having an Executive department at 
ernment to ascertain and report upon facts, but | the service, it would be demanded of them, that | all? The duties of these individuals are of a judi- 
| cial, a ministerial character; they certainly are not 


|| legislative, not such duties as belong to us to dis- 


charge ourselves, or by our agents. And if we 
undertake to do it, we are undertaking to with- 
draw from the Executive that which properly be- 


| longs to him. And what will be the accountability 


of these men? To whom will they be responsible? 
| Who can remove them? Who can give instruc- 
| tions to them? Can the President? No, sir, he 
| can have nothing to do with them, any more than 
| he can with a committee in this body. They are 
_ substantially a committee of this body. I hope the 
| time is remote when a precedent of this kind can 
be set. I can say with my honorable friends, that 
IT am far from being disposed to increase the Ex- 
_ ecutive power; but, at the same time, I am not for 
| depriving the Executive of the power that right- 


fully belongs to him. I am not for assuming. by 
, the legislative department of this Government, any 


executive function, because it must tend to pro- 


service. It merely places them back in a position 


| duce a conflict between the departments which may 
to render that service which they would have per- 


lead to the destruction of our whole system. How 





the books, not in the form or nature of an office. 
But if it be the final disposition of the business, 
that can only be done, I conceive, under the Con- 
stitution, by the agency provided in that instru- 
ment. What is the case here? 


‘| formed if their office had not been extinct. I have || was it in England during that long struggle be- 
been somewhat surprised to hear gentlemen argu- || tween prerogative and privilege—prerogatives of 
ing upon the question as to the difference between |, the Crown, and privileges of Parliament? I know 

id that the President has.a veto upon our 


Why, this case Nan officer and an agent. I have no desire what- ‘itis said 
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tional power, differ in opinion upon this subject. 
That would be a sufficient reason with me—if I 


acts, and can by it. protect his rights. Still that, If, however, the construction given by the Senator 
is no reason why Congress should attempt to en- from Mississippi be a correct one, it goes very far 
croach upon them. Su, it is the principle with 


me in all casea, with regard to questions of power, 
or where a reasonable doubt exists, with regard to 
the power of Congress, to give the benefit of that 
doubt to the Constitution. But, in my judgment, 
this is not a case of doubt. It is a case perfectly 
clear, unless it can be made plain, that in some 
way you can get around the provision of the Con- 


being a ministerial power, from the legislative 
power. We are endeavoring to combine the two 
when we propose to execute our own law. The 
only example that has the slightest bearing upon 


this case, is the action of Congress upon private | 
bills; butis there not a manifest distinction between | 
private and public acts? A private act is not one | 


that requires the action of the Executive; and 
everything in such a bill which is operative, and 
has the force of law, is nothing mere than au- 


thority to some officer to do an act specified: as, | 
for example, to pay money. We investigate the | 


case here either in the Senate or by committee, 
and direct a sum of money to be paid. The law 
is executed by the public officer. Such arbitrators 


do not execute a public trust; they only make the | 
investigation which a committee might make. But, | 


sir, a_public law is a different thing altogether. 


The Executive is sworn to execute the laws of the . 


to remove the constitutional objection. If this be 
merely a measure to provide the mode of obtaining 
the testimony, inorder. to lay it before the depart- 
ments, there can be no objection to it. But the 
amendment strikes me as carrying upon its face a 
very different import. It provides that no claim 
shall be paid unless examined and allowed by these 


| persons. Now, in my understanding of the term 
stitution which has separated the executive power, | 


‘‘allowed,”’ it involves a judicial power. If they 


determine against a claim—if they disallow it—it 
/ 18 not competent for any of the departments to 


allow it. No department has power to interfere. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Will the Senator 
allow me to ask hiin whether, at the close of this 
war, the duty of the disbursing officers, the com- 
missioners and quartermasters, will not have to be 
continued for six months, in order to bring up 


their accounts and their certificates, which will 
| have to be placed in the department, exactly as it | 


is proposed to be done here? 


r. PHELPS. No doubt the regular distribu- | 
tion of power is the subject of legislation. There | 
| is no doubt that Congress can add to the duties of | 
any officer, or transfer duties from one officer to | 


another. Congress has, from time to time, con- 


ferred specific duties; but this is a totally different | 


matter from the appointing of officers. But I was 


| itory of power than the Executive. 


had no opinion of my own en the constitutional 
question—to vote in favor of the exercise of the 
power, now in. controversy, by Congress rather 
than by the President. I prefer to see it exercised 
by Congress, as a safer and less dangerous depos- 
If it were 
matter of doubt as to where the power belonged, I 


| should prefer that it should be placed in the hands 


of Congress. -1 am not, however, without an 
opinion on the constitutional question, lL know 
the powers of Government are divided into legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial; but | know another 
thing, that this division cannot, in the nature of 
things, and of the constitution of governments, be 
perfect and exact. There will necessarily be a 
small mixture of powers, and this is as requisite 
as the alloy in your coin, Take your courts of 
justice—are there not discretionary rules enforced 
by them, independently of enactments, affecting 
the rights of parties? Undoubtedly. You givethem 
power to prescribe rules of practice, and it is neces- 
sary that they should have that power. Take the 
Executive department of the Government. Are 
his powers, as existing in practice within the lim- 


| it of the Constitution, merely ministerial? How 


often, in the course of his duties, does he exercise 
a power which, in an abstract point of view, may 
be regarded as legislative? So with the legislative 


remarking upon the feature in the amendment that | 

country, and we create for him such duties.as we , these men shall allow such claims as they think , branch of the Government. How can it get along 
please, within the limits of the Constitution, If) just, and, if they disallow any, nothing but new | without some portion of executive power? such a 
we direct a new service to be performed, and either || legislation will cover the case; and if their allow- | portion as is necessary or incidental to the whole- 
provide officers, or throw it upon those already || ance or disallowance is to be conclusive, is it not || some exercise of the power with which we ate un- 
appointed, the duty devolves upon the:Executive || conferring upon these men judicial authority, and | questionably vested? Ido not propose to enter 
in a greater or less degree. Because, if you direct || a judicial authority which is not open to revision, | at large into the subject, but merely to call the 
the appointment of new officers, these appoint- but which is conclusive upon the Government | attention of gentlemen to this view of the matter. 
ments devolve on him; and if the duty is thrown | itself? But whether their authority be judicial or |, The question is, whether the provision contained 
upon existing officers, he has to superintend their , not, the consideration hinted at by the Senator |! in this bill is an assumption of the power which 
action, and you cannot withhold from the Execu- | from Connecticut has been, from the beginning, || belongs to the President—an usurpation of his 
live that duty. But, [ ask if,in this case, the Ex- | decisive with me. What are their powers? They | power? Is it not our constitutional and legitimate 
ecutive can remove these men, or withdraw from | have power to act upon and decide claims against | province to provide for the payment of these 
them their power? And if he cannot, then would it | the Government: is this not an official duty? How | claims? Undoubtedly. Without legislative pro- 
be consistent with the Constitution that the ap- || are these powers exercised now? By the depart- | vision, there could not be the payment of a dollar; 
pointment should be made in this way? This is | ments. You have a numerous class of executive || and no other power than Congress has a right to 
not a slight matter, I mean of keeping the various || officers, whose duties are exclusively confined to || provide for that payment. It is a legislative duty. 
branches of the Government separate; it is a great || these subjects. You have auditors in the several We can prescribe the rules of evidence that shall 
fundamental principle. I can, therefore, support | departments, whose appropriate and principal duty || govern in the establishment of these claims, and 
no such provision as this in its present, orjn its | it is to decide upon claims. Now, if we take | the form and mode of their authentication is en- 
original form; and the omission to give these agents || these powers, which the Constitution has placed | tirely within the discretion of Congress. We may 


| 
| 
| 
hi 


I} 
} 
| 


any distinctive name or character, or even to aa] in the hands of these persons, and confer them 
fine their course of proceeding, will not at all help upon our own appointees, the result is that the 
the matter, because they are to execute the law; | appointing power of the Executive is worth noth- 
the bill recognizes them as public officers, I think, 
by providing a rate of compensation. If we can | been decisive with me from the beginning. This 
do this, we can pass a law dispensing entirely | bill takes from the officers established by law the 
with the Executive department of the Government. || exercise of their appropriate powers, and confers 
It is very easy to see that in this way we could | these powers upon the nominees of Congress, 
withdraw the whole executive duty from the | This being the principal official duty of these offi- 


, direct them to be 


7 s ; : ; L | master, or whomsoever we will. 
ing; it is entirely useless. This consideration has | 


nods constituted officers. 


am not disposed to take up the time of the || of an employment at your discretion? 


cers, is that duty to be changed into the character 
Does it 


Senate; but. this question ‘involves an important | change the duty because you choose to give it a 


principle, We are getting around the Constitution 


id in California or in Wash- 
ington. We can direct them to be paid by a pay- 
e€ may pre- 
scribe the rule of evidence as to the number and 
description of witnesses upon whose testimony we 
can rely.- We may declare that we will not rely 
upon California witnesses; they are out of the 
limits of our criminal jurisdiction. We cannot 


punish them if they swear falsely. We may, 


therefore, exclude their testimony; or we may say 


| we do not choose to trust to that sort of testimony 


alone. If, then, we may do this, can we not point 


5 || new denomination? No, sir; the duty is precisely || out certain men,and say, on these men we can sony 
and the fact that we are doing it in this covert || the same, and the objection returns upon you. ? 


' and those claims which they allow shall be pai 


manner is. no recommendation. Iam rather more | This bill proposes to take from the accounting || We have a right to say in what manner and with 
suspicious of it on that account. I do. not like || officers of the treasury powers and duties conferred || what qualification they shall be paid; and in this 
that feature of the amendment. I would not vote | upon them by law, and to place those powers and || point of view—contemplated in this aspect—is it 
for a loan which should bear on its face an appa- || duties in the hands of persons not appointed agree- } not a preper and judicious mode of legislation? It 
rent design to evade and get round the Constitu- | ably to:the provisions of the Constitution, If you || seems to me so, sir; it. seems to me that we need 
tion. There is too much of an appearance of an || can do this in one instance, you can do it again. | not shrink back from it. It may appear, upon a 
attempt to escape the difficulty by keeping it out || If you once adopt the-principle that you can with- || refined construction, to come in conflict with the 
of sight—too much the appearance of a studied draw from these men their power and confer it || executive power to appoint to office. But it is 
urpose to cheat the Constitution, to cheat the || upon whom you please, can you-not withdraw || rather as witnesses than as officers of Government 
ixecutive, and to cheat the public. This renders || from the departments all their power and place it |; that these gentlemen aretoact. The claims in 
the provision much more objectionable with me, || in the hands of your own nominees?” It seems to | question originated through theiragency, and under 
instead of relieving it from the constitutional dif- || me there is no ayoiding this conclusion. Take | their authority, as officers of the Government. 
ficulty. I shall vote for the amendment of the | any branch of the public service, and, if you can |, They, of course, are best a uainted with the sub- 
Senator from Virginia—not that I dislike na nomi- i once ane upon this course, you can carry i to | ject, and cannot be imposed upon by fraudulent 
nations: if they were made in a constitutional man- | the end. © Under. these circumstances, without | claimants. 
ner, 1 should pote as much confidence in those { troubling gentlemen or myself with a lengthened \ The object of the bill is, that none of these un- 
gentlemen, especially one of them, from my knowl- || discussion, I have merely to say that, if this is an || liquidated claims shall be allowed unless their 
edge of his public character and services, as in any | official duty in the hands of these officers of the | validity and amount be certified to by persons 
individual that could be named. Still, in all legis- || Government, it is so in the hands of our appointee. || upon whom we can rely; and I really do not see 
lative acts, 1 would rather have the guards which || The duties cannot be changed. And,in my humble | how these constitutional questiona can be raised 
the Constitution furnishes; and if the bill can be judgment, if we can give these duties to whomso- | except by an ingenious and refined turn of argu- 
so amended, it will remove all hesitation on my. || ever we please, we can go far enough to make the | ment. They do not arise naturally out of the case. 
part. It will, 1 think, remove the difficulty en- | whole corps of officers appointed by the President || We are but giving to the certificates of these gen- 
} 





tirely. entirely useless, 1am not in favor of setting such || tlemen the same legal operation that they would 


importance; for if a precedent of this kind be set , 
now, it must unquestionably lead to collision be- 
different 


tween the branches of the Government. 


| ing the door for afurther assumption of power. || we are to admit, to the utmost extent, the claim 
‘Mr. CRITTENDEN. I find that gentlemen the || set up for Executive power, it seems to me that we 
most competent to judge of questions of constitu- ’ should find it in the end 


very inconvenient indeed. 


r. PHELPS. This is a matter of very.great \| a precedent, which would have the effect of open- || have had if they had continued in service. Sir, if 
i 
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It is admitted that there is a distinction between 
an office and an employment, a nice legal distinc- || 
tion. If gentlemen will search further, they would 
find that there is an admitted legal distinction be- 
tween an office and a power. Every power that 
may be granted is not an office. A particular 
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| derive his appointment from the President, or the || 


heads of departments, or from a court; for Con- | 
gress is not authorized to vest the appointment of || 


| any officer, by law, in any body but in the Presi- || 


|| dent, in a head of a department, or a court. | 
|| is the language of the Constitution, and I state it 


power is, in common language, as distinguishable || 


from an office as an employment. What is this, 
then, but a mode of legislation by which we are | 
to designate the persons that are to exercise a par- | 
ticular power—that of authenticating and certifying | 
to certain claims? ‘To say that we cannot do this 
would be to make the Executive Government es- 
sential to every agency and every particular power 
to be created; that we could do nothing, in fact, | 
without the agency of the Executive; that his | 
power must be invoked in every instance; that the | 
legislative department is an inert mass, requiring | 
the touch of the Executive to give it life and vital- | 
ity. Let us take care that we do not run into an 
extreme on the one hand or the other. It is our 
duty to preserve every constitutional power belong- 
ing to the Executive; but the tendency of our Gov- 
ernment has not been heretofore calculated to cre- 
ate any alarm of encroachment upon that power. 
In the nature of things, the encroachment which is 
to be feared is the encroachment by Executive 
power. But there is no invasion here of Execu- 
tive power. There is no attempt to steal or to 
cheat him of his power. 
There is but one other question, and upon that 
I need say nothing—it is, whether Congress is dis- 
yosed to pay these claims or not. I think we are 
bouhd to pay them. They have originated in a 
manner that is not regular, lL admit. They have 
grown up under peculiar circumstances. These 
services have been valuable to the country. They 
are such as we would have directed if we had been | 
acquainted with the circumstances, and it is but 
just and proper that we should legalize them. 
Upon every principle of equity we are bound to 
pay the claims. he parties claiming compensa- 
tion are entitled, upon every consideration, patri- || 
otism, hardihood, courage, and the sacrifices incur- 
red in rendering these services, and by every other | 
consideration that can entitle men to remuneration. 
The courage and conduct of Colonel Frémont have 
signalized his name. His services were peculiar, 
attended with great responsibility to himself— 
characterized by great firmness and humanity, as 
well as devotion to his country. The expenses 
incurred in the performance of those services |) 
were incurred under his own orders and those of || 
his quartermaster and commissary, and upon their || 
liquidation and authentication of them we can | 
| 
| 
| 


most safely rely; and, in my judgment, the mode 
of settlement prescribed by this bill is constitu- | 
tional and proper. 

Mr. ALLEN. Like every other man who is |) 
sworn to support the Constitution of the country, | 
I should be extremely unwilling even to run the’ 
risk of a violation of it, and if I believed that there || 
was just foundation for a reasonable doubt as to || 
the constitutionality of the amendment offered to || 
this bill, I shoula unquestionably vote against it; || 


but I have no such doubt, and I shall therefore sup- || 
It is a mistake to suppose that there can || 





pore it. 


| They have ordered that the marshals of the 
| States shall proceed to make a count of the whole || 


shal go into every county of his State and make a | 
‘count of the people? By no means. Consequent- | 


| shals. 
_ these assistants ‘officers’? within the meaning of |; 


_by the President, nor by one of the heads of 
_ the departments, nor by a court, but appointed by || 


| States—to wit, the marshal. 
| the appointment of such officers in the courts of || 


/emolument from the public treasury, and are de- 
| nominated in law not marshals, but the assistants || 


»¢ nothing done on the part of, or for the govern- || 


ment of the country, except by an ‘officer’? under | 
the Constitution of the United States. An officer || fall elections came on, and one gentleman who was 


under the Constitution of the United States derives } 


his appointment from one of three sources: first, || the Senate of Ohio. 
from the President of the United States; secondly, || majority of votes, and his seat was contested, on || 
from one of the heads of departments; thirdly, from || the ground that he was an “ officer” of the United || 
acourt. The Constitution is perfectly clear on the } States—the constitution of that State declaring that || 
no man who held an office under the General Gov- | 

1 


subject. It declares that 


advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur; and he shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other |} 
officers of the United States whose appointments are not i 
herein otherwise provided for, and whieh shall be estab- |! 
lished by iaw; but the Congress may by law vest the ap- 

pointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in | 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of | 
departments. The President shall have power to fill up all H 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate i 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of | 
their next session,”’ 


' 


So that every ofiicer, under the Constitution of |} 
the United States, whose appointment is not pro- || 
vided for in the body of the Constitution, must || 


** He (the President) shall have power, by and with the | 


This || 
with the view of directly calling the attention of || 
the Senate to another matter. Congress, it ap- 


ar. | 
pears, cannot vest the appointing power in any 





officer of this Government, if that officer be not the 
head of a department. This being the case, let us 
see what Congress has done. I go not back to the | 
individual instances that have been cited, but to || 
the uniform practice of Congress—to no solitary }) 
case that may have been a subject of particular } 
attention, but to the uniform practice of Congress || 
for the last sixty years. By the Constitution, | 
Congress is directed to take measures for ascer- 
taining the number of inhabitants every oe 
nited | 





| 
‘ 


population, and return them within a given period || 
of time. This is the duty of an officer of the Uni- || 
ted States called a marshal, whose office is created || 
by law, and whose appointment is made by the 


President of the United States. But can the mar-'|! 


ly, Congress has created agents to assist the mar- 
Congress has by law authorized the mar- 
shals of the several States in the Union to appoint | 
assistants to aid them in counting the people. Are 


the Constitution? I hold they are not; because | 
they are neither appointed in the Constitution, nor | 


a subordinate executive officer in each of the 





Congress may vest || 


law, and they would then be officers in the strict 
sense of the term; but when ap ointed by the || 
marshal they are not officers; still they derive their | 








of marshals. More than a thousand such were | 
created by law in 1839. Why are they not offi- || 
cers? Because they do not derive their existence || 
through any of the media known to the Constitu- 

tion, Keoneh which officers only can be appointed. 
The law did not create them officers, beeause their 
duty, like the duty intended in this case, was tem- 
porary in its nature, Here is the act, sir. The 
number of these appointees of the marshal is not 
limited. He may appoint any number he pleases. 
[The honorable Senator here read an extract from 
the law, wherein it is provided, that the marshals 
shall have power, and are required to appoint one 
or more assistants in each city or county in their 
respective districts.] These assistants of the mar- 
shals are todo what? To aid him in the perform- | 
ance of his official duty; because it was physically 
impossible for him to do it alone; and yet they 
are not officers—not one of them deriving his ap- 
pointment from any of the sources indicated in the 
Constitution. I happened to have my attention 
called to this subject, from the fact that the mar- 
shal of Ohio, having appointed assistants, as he 
was authorized to do under the act of 1839, the 





his assistant, became a candidate for election to 
He was elected by a legal 





ernment was eligible even as a candidate to a seat | 
in the Legislature. I was employed as counsel || 
for the contesting candidate, and Mr. Ewing was}! 


|| Congress. 


| Government. 


| that? 


| its air. 





employed on the part of the sitting member, The || 
result was, that the sitting member retained his seat, | 
upon the ground that he was not an officer of the | 
United States. Here, then, is a large class of public | 
functionaries who are not officers under the Con- || 
stitution of the United States—who are not recog- || 
nized as officers, for the reason that they do not || 
derive their appointments from any source pointed || 
out by the Constitution. But what is the practice || 
of the Federal Government continually? Does not || 
the Executive department opment employ spe- || 
cial agents? Have they not recen y sent agents | 
to Europe, to collect information which the Gov- |' 


SENATE. 


ernment supposes will be valuable? Does not the 
Postmaster Genérel constantly send out agents to 
superintend the external operations of that depart- 
ment? Are there not numberless cases of appoint- 
ments, where the persons appointed are not known 
to the law as officers? 

But the strong ground on which I rest the whole 
matter is the uniform practice of Congress itse|f— 
six times repeated in a acts—directing the 
appointment of a large body of men to discharge 
public functions, and yet, not one of these men 
being an officer within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution. They have to take an oath. The same 
law that directs their appointment, prescribes the 
oath and fixes their salary; yet all this does not 
create an office. This is a strong case, sir, and one 
which cannot well be answered. There is a pub- 








| lic duty to be performed: Congress assigns that 


duty to the marshals of the United States, and au- 
thorizes them to appoint assistants, who are not 
officers under the Constitution, because Congress 
has no right to confer upon the marshals the power 
of appointing officers. 

What is the present case? It is nothing more 


| than for the adjustment of claims, which, to all 


intents and purposes, legally, are now pending be- 
fore Congress. It is a Congressional business. It 
is not a claim pending before the Executive depart- 


| ment, because it is admitted, on all hands, that the 
| a in which these claims accrued was irregular, 
and, 


therefore, that neither the Executive nor any 
of the departments can adjust them. They have 
accrued under no known law. The President can- 
not appoint an agent to adjust the claims, nor could 
he adjust them himself, if they were laid before 


| him to-day; neither could one of his subordinate 


officers. It is a business exclusively belonging to 
It is precisely like the matter that was 
referred to Mr. Sergeant, and by law. The claims, 


then, are before Congress. It is our business to 


| adjust them; and we propose to appoint a man to 


stand between the public treasury and the claim- 
ants, and see that justice is done to them and the 
It is as if we*sent the matter toa 
committee, It is precisely like the investigation 
and examination of our own personal accounts in 
this body. ‘They are claims which have no valid- 
ity until we give them validity. [tis our business. 
Well, shall it be said here, that in a matter pend- 
ing before Congress, we have no right to prescribe 
the mode of ascertaining the truth?—that we can- 
not assign the investigation of these claims toa 
committeé? Why, who dare assert that the Con- 
stitution stands between us and such a power as 
None, sir. We can pass a resolution this 
very hour, instructing the Judiciary Committee to 
do the very thing that it is proposed that these men 
that are named in the bill shall do, and that because 
it is our business, and not the Executive’s. We 
are here to adjust claims which we are under no 
legal but a high moral obligation to pay, and which, 
because under no legal obligation, cannot go before 
the Executive department. If this case were now 
before us in the form of a memorial, could we not 
refer the claims to some committee of this body, 
to do the same thing these men are required to do? 
Shall we be told that it is the business of the Ex- 
ecutive? This is all that I intended to say on the 
subject; but if I were to indulge myself in com- 
menting upon the events out of which this claim 
grew, I should be inclined to occupy some of the 
time of the Senate in giving my opinion in regard 
to the conduct of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and 
the gallant men under his command. But that 
opinion could confer nothing upon a name which 
has acquired greater renown in this country than 
that of any other man of his age who now breathes 
I say, sir, that Frémont is—and if I was 
called on to speak under oath on the subject, I would 
declare I believe him to be—the most meritorious 
man of his age now living in this country. Nor is 


| this my opinion of him just now or recently form- 


ed; for at the opening of the war with Mexico, I 
took occasion to suggest his mame in connection 
with a command in the war which would have en- 
abled him to exert that military genius and energy 
which I knew him to possess, and by which he 
would have conferred yet greater services on his 
cohntry, and upon his own name still greater 
renown. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not, the other day, enter 
into the debate in any spirit of controversy. At 
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the time I made my remarks it was understood that | 
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the vote was about to be taken, and all that | in- |, 


tended was to explain my views, and to assign the 
reasons which would govern my vote. I then said 
(and 1 have heard nothing since that is at all cal- 
culated to induce me to change my.opinion) that 


|| the course which he pursued in getting possession 


the gentleman nominated iin this bill would have | 


all the duties and more than the authority of a pay- | 
master, Place the matter in whatever light you 


will, his duties will at last involve those of a pay- || 


, have been pursued in regard to these expenses? 


| 
| 


master. " By reading one or two lines, | believe I | 


can as well illustrate my views as if | were to elab- | 


orate them for halfan hour. The persons named 


paid by one who is acknowledged to be an officer— 
to be appointed as all other officers are—that is, to 
be nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. And, let me ask, who has the greater 
duty to perform, he who audits and ascertains what 
shall be paid, or the paymaster who checks out the 


1 
|| 
{| 
i} 
| 


money? One forms a judgment and issues, in effect, | 
a peremptory order, and the other is obliged to | 


obey it, To say that a man who is simply intrusted 


with the payment of money shall be styled an offi- || 
cer, while those who are required to say how much || 


shall be paid, and to whom, are not to be regarded | 
as officers, seems to me to involve the mathemati- 


| 
| 


cal paradox that the minor can contain the major || 
proposition. The difference is this: the president |. 
of the bank orders the note to be paid, and the |) 


cashier pays it; yet, according to the reasoning of 


gentlemen, the cashier is the only officer. You 


cannot put it otherwise. I do not intend to chop 


logic, however; | have taken a palpable view, and | 


if | am wrong in that, lam wrong altogether. My 


nation, is an office; and I say that, from the hum- 
blest paymaster, who pays a private soldier, up to 


the Secretary of the Treasury—in the case of every | 


appointee whose duty it is to administer a public 
trust—he is an officer. I recognize a distinction 
between this and the employment of a man to do 
a specific piece of work. Let it be putin this way. 
Let us ascertain whether the duties to be perform- 
ed involve a trust. Suppose the claimants come 
here with their petitions; | might very well say 
with the Senator from Ohio, we could investigate 
the claims; but admitting that we could, we may 
grant a claim directly, by our committee; but the 
moment we appoint an agent to represent us, and 
to have vested in him such duties as may be im- 
parted and delegated by legislative authority, it 
constitutes a public trust, involving official duties 
for the public. He then should have a power of 
attorney, under the Constitution. If a commis- 
sioner were to be appointed to decide and report 
on all claims, I take it, he would be regarded as an 
important officer. If a commissioner were to be 
appointed to sit here, I take it, it would be regard- 
ed, and very properly, as a high office, requiring 
all the guarantees of the Constitution before it could 
go into operation. Can this be distinguished from 
such a case? Ifsuch a trust will not constitute an 
office, [ confess [am at a loss to know what is suf- 
ficient. The Senator from North Carolina said, I 
believe, that an office involved succession; but it 
does not do so always. That would not be a test 
by which this question could be solved. I agree 
with the Senator from Connecticut, that no ap- 
pointment should be made under legislative author- 
ity, for the reason that there would be no control 
over the officer thus appointed. Suppose the per: 
sons appointed go into California and continue their 
investigations for four or five years. If they are 
appointed by the President, their appointment may 
be revoked; but if they. are appointed by the legis- 
lative department, the President has no control 
over them. It does seem to me that those who 
have to settle these claims have much higher duties 
involved in their agency than those who are mere- 
ly required to pay them. I have very little diffi- 
culty in. regard tothe subject. It seems to me to 
be a very plain matter, otherwise I would not have 
supported the amendment. . 

r. CASS. I think that the course recom- 
mended by the committee is the correct one. One 
point, however, has been touched upon which I 
think it would be proper to mention. ‘These opera- 
tions took place at a great distance off, and under 
veculiar circumstances. A great responsibility de- 
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| accounts paid on the spot, and then settled by the 
are to allow the claims, and then they are to be |, 


| unacquainted with the condition of affairs under 


n D Y 2 || services in Florida.”—Laws U. S. p. 745. 
view is this: every appointment for the discharge 1 


of a duty, which requires judgment and discretion | 
in the administration of the public treasure of the | 


| committee, and of course his argument against the 
| bill was unaffected by it.. The Senate would de- 
| termine whether he was right in his view of the | 


| pired in California, he came to conclusions entirely 
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their proper place assigned them in the legislative history of 
theeountry. It this be not done, future lisiary may reler to 
them a so in evidence of the general charge, thud the var 
originating in a spirit of rapine and conquest, an insurrection 
was covertly fomented, in the remote province of Calitoruia, 
as part of the gencral scheme of extended dominion.” 

Sir, the foregoing shows forth one of the deduc- 
| tions of the honorable Senator, from the repert 
upon these claims, from which I totally dissent. 

Again, the Senator says: 

« My object is to disconnect the authorities ct home from 
| this cutbreck in California, and to prove by testimony which 
| cannot be contraverted, that the Government ut home had ne 

part in the insurrection; that the prolahility of such am occur- 
, he | rence was unknown lo the Gorernment, and, in truth, that it 
proper accounting officer of the treasury. Here you || was no party to it, either dircetly or indirectly.” 


will have not only the requisition of the officer in | _ T have read, sir, with much attention, the pub- 
command, but you will have the additional security lished evidence in relation to these claims, and I 
of the other officers in the investigation of the pro- || wij] endeavor to show, not only that the insurrec- 
priety of each particular expenditure. These ac- | tion in California was directed by the “ Govern- 
counts must be settled, and if you send persons || ment at home,”’ but that the events which trans- 
| pired there, even to its subjugation, originated with 

the Execative department of the Government, and 
were consequent upon its orders conveyed to Col- 
onel Frémont, and also to the commanding officer 


volved upon the officer at the head of the expedi- 
tion; and | think he is entitled to great credit for 


of the country. ‘That country has now passed 
under our jurisdiction; and the operations which 
took place have thereby been legalized. Suppose | 
we had foreseen what has taken place, and has 
since been adopted as our act, what course would 


The officers would have had nothing more to do | 
than issue their requisitions to the quartermaster, 
and the means would have been furnished, and the 


which the claims arose, it will be utterly impossi- 
ble for them to arrive at proper results. We all 
know how easy it is to set up spurious claims in | 
such cases. These were the considerations which | of the naval forces upon that station, 
operated with the committee. There was almost | Mr. President, after the eloquent and graphic 
a parallel case decided in regard to Florida, a case || description given by the distinguished Senator from 
embodying the very principle involved in this case. Missouri,{Mr, Benton, ] of the explorations of Col- 
If the honorable Senator from Kentucky has got || onel Frémont, from the United States to the shores 
that act in his possession, | would be glad if he | of the Pacific, in California, and his subsequent 
would read the case. | departure from that country into the Territory of 
ae eee The Senator from Dela- || Oregon—of his return to the valley of the Sacra- 
Ware has ft On nis tanec. || mento, and the stirring events which followed that 
Mr. CLAYTON read from the act-of 3d March, | return, even unto the entire conquest and oceupa- 
1845, “* providing payment for certain military || tion of that whole province of Upbér California— 


3 it is unnecessary for me to attempt to give a fur- 
Mr. BADGER. I believe there are some other || ther delineation. 1 can add nothing to the narra- 


gentlemen who desire to address the Sengte on this || tive, and | would not mutilate its beauty, | will 
bill, and as it is necessary to have a brief execu- | only briefly recite them, just so far as is necessary 
tive session, I move it be passed over informally; | to elucidate the occurrences and. show the facts 
which was agreed to, and | from which my inferences and conclusions are 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of || drawn. 

executive business, and after some time spent | In the month of May, 1845, in pursuance of 
therein, adjourned. H orders from this Government to him as an officer 
omen ‘| of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, Colonel 

Tuurspay, April 27, 1848. || Frémont (then a brevet captain) left the United 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bil] | States, with a small but well-appointed body of 
for ascertaining and paying theCalifornia claims, || ™€%, on his third scientific exploration of the West, 


: , || aiming to seek the shortest and most practicable 
th coo 7 See oa: Mibsotes, conedmning that tha route from this ery to the aes Ocean, His 
constitutional objection to the bill had not been at ponran tes Bing Seaman Be Rate: OF 2 RNs -0N- 


. fornia, then a State of the Mexican Republic, and 
all obviated by the amendment reported by the || with which the United States was at peace, " Fle 


traversed the arid plains and the lofty mountains 
of that region, hitherto untrodden by the foot of 
civilized man, and, after great toil and excessive 

rivations, on the twenty-seventh of January, 1846, 
fe reached the neighborhood of Monterey, a port 
on the Pacific, in the State of California. We get 
this from a letter from Thomas O. Larkin, consul 
of the United States at Monterey, to the Secretary 
of State, dated 


constitutional question. As to the precedents re- | 
lied upon by the Senator from North Carolina, he | 
had shown that they were not at all appropriate to | 
the present case. e need not remind the Sena- | 
tor, that in a-court of law there was no authority 
but that of a decision of an appellate court upon 
the point in question. Short of that, the decisions 
of courts were only persuasive, and entitled to re- 
spect. All he desired in this case was, to impose || arrived at this United States consular house on the 27th day 
all the safeguards which the Constitution provided. || of January, oa eiiae ‘etait ine Ghee Seys, te 

Mr, CLARKE. Mr. President, the course of | fecto, gicokte, ent Colonel Alvarado, informing then nae 
the debate upon the California claims has, for two || he was surveying the nearest route from the United States 
days past, been restricted by Senators to the con- || to the Fauee een Tele information, ant shat ie men 

ituti i were n unite es soldiers, was al-o, b self, orrt- 
oe va nein ahaa a oe nate abe t| CALLE, sivent to the prefecto. Havin obtained funds and 

‘ - : . || supplies, he returned to his camp; it being weti known in 
discussion no doubt has been expressed, either’ as || Monterey that he was to return when he collected his men. 
to their validity, or to the propriety of their just 1 ‘s a oe wn as ee eee ae teucbe ew, 

1 ; i : . es we p rr 

aa aork liquidation. In the opening of the de- |} oul oretecte, ordering him out of the country, he? This 


onorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. H not corresponding with assurances received at Monterey, 
Mason] took a much wider range; and after a i he gave orders to hoist the United States flag the next mora- 


bri d luci ition o y . || ing, as the only protection his men were to look to. 
rief an d exposition of the events that trans | y=e podem Fp eames Prong te tapings gtr A 


different from those to which I have arrived from | 1°™ See ee ee ee re ee 
an examination of the same facts, and the whole | __In offering the foregoing and other letters from 
evidence reported by the Committee on Military | Mr. Larkin to the committee, Colonel Frémont 
Affairs. In differing from the honorable Senator | aays: 
in his conclusion, so distinctly stated by himself, {| ‘Showing the great care which he took to avoid giving 


pae ‘ || offence to the said suthorities, when he entered Californi 
I a = ao eereaee oe — = | in the winter Of 1845 and 1846, and the necessity of the de 
a courtesy not unacceptabie to him. wilt rea | fensive measures which he then took, and his departure 
os his reported speech the positions to which I || from the country; to avoid comproutising either his Govern- 
refer. settlers. 


I presume the report is correct. The Sen- | ment or the American 

ator, after speaking of these claims as wholly un- i Thus, sir, it seems, that in pursuance of his re- 

authorized by law, says: || searches in science and topography, and with no 
“They are expenditures for military operations, which || motives of hostility, open or concealed, he entered 


were conducted without the authority of the Government. It | California in Janaary, 1846, and in obedience to 


become : ae aa i 
that there cistina. Shieh te bate . ‘by this bail to focaguied | the comity due to the civil and military author- 


and pay, should be properly distinctly understoed, and 





“ Monterey, March 27, 1846. 
“Sir: Captain J. C. Frémont, of the United States aruy, 








ities, reported himself to them, and asked their 
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permission to remain to recruit his men and ani- 
mals, to fit them for the further progress of his 
journey of peace and exploration. The Mexican 
authorities, jealous of these incursions, and incited 
by the increasing difficulties between them and the 
United Sues, in March, 1846, in consequence of 
directions from the General Government in Mexi- 
co, ordered Captain Frémont from the country, | 
which they had an undoubted right, if not justifi- | 
able cause for doing. ‘The order was sudden and 
unexpected. He obeyed it, but not in fear—for 
he wrapped himself in the folds of the flag of his 
country, and cautiously, prudently, and judiciously 
took his own good time for his departure from the 
country, whose hospitality had been withdrawn. 
He left the country of California by slow but | 
cautious marches, avoiding all collision with its 
authorities, and after a tedious and hazardous 
journey, amidst hosule and excited savages, we 


find him, early in the succeeding month of May, 


encamped in Oregon, on the border of the Tlamath 
lake. His position there is so beautifully de- 
scribed by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
Ton,] that he will excuse me for reading and 
adopting it. He says: 

*< it was in the mid+t of such dangers as these that science 
was pursued by Mr. Fiémont—that the telescope was car- 
ried to read the heaven—the barometer to measure the ele- 
vations of the earth—the thermometer to measure the 
temperature of the air—the pencil to sketch the grandeur of 
mountains, and to pencil the beauty of flowers—the pen to 
write down whatever was new or strange or useful in the 
works of nature. It was in the midst of such dangers as 
Unese, and in the wildest regions of the farthest west, that | 
Mr. Frémont was pursuing science and shunning war, when 
the arrival of Lieutenant Gillespie turned hin back into 
California, and engaged him in the operations which gave 
rise to the bill which now claims the attention of the Sen- 
nte.”? 

Thus, sir, we see this gallant and accomplished 
young officer, with a discretion far beyond his 
years, and a prudence which has never left him— 
uninformed of the stirring events which day by | 
day were transpiring between his country and | 
Mexico—calmly, but without fear, yielding up 
the hospitality that had been accorded to him in 
California—avoiding every collision with her au- | 
thorities—“ shunning war,’’ seeking the undis- 
ee territory of Oregon, and resting himself and | 
is men amidst its wild and almost unexplored | 
regions. 

What, sir, turned Colonel Frémont back from 
his peaceful track, into the country he had so re- 
cently left, to lend himself to purposes so different 
from those he had steadily entertained? What 
turned him from pursuing science to seeking war? | 
It was the meeting, on the 9th of May, with Lieut. 
Gillespie, who came charged to him with de- 
spatches and instructions from the Executive of the 
United States, which turned him back into Cali- 
fornia, and induced the insurrection and revolu- | 
tion in that country, which ended in its subjuga- | 
tion. 

In Lieutenant Gillespie’s deposition, reported 
by the committee, at page 30, he says: 

“Tn reply to the inquiry of the honorable committee, 
whether I was charged with any message or mission from 
the Government to Captain Frémont, when I joined hiin on 
the Tiamath lake, in May, 1346, | beg leave to state, that | 
early in November, 1845, I received orders from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Bancroft, to proceed to | 
California, by way of Vera Cruz, aud the shortest route | 
throush Mexico to Mazatlan, &c. I was the bearer of the | 
duplicate of a despatch to the United States consul at Mon- 
terey, as also a packet for J. C. Frémont, esg., and a let- 
ter of introdaction to the latter gentiewan from the Hon. | 
James Buchanan. The former (viz: the letter. to Larkin) 
I destroyed before entering the port of Vera Craz, having 
cominitied itto memory. The packet and letter of intro- 
duction | delivered to Captain Frémont on the 9th of May, 
in the mountains of Oregon.” 

Mr. President, the letter from the Secretary of | 
State, a duplicate of which, from memory, was 
given to Captain Frémont, is hidden from our and 
the public view. A copy was called for by the | 
Senate, and was received and marked * confiden- | 
tial,” and reposes as quietly in your Executive | 
archives as it would have done if it had remained | 
uncalled for in the archives of the Department of | 
State. I can only speak of it as it comes to us in | 
this report, and infer its character and import from | 
the fact that it was deemed unsafe to take it into 


ties of that country, and that Lieutenant Gillespie, | 
after committing it to memory, tore it up and | 
buried it in the deep waters of the Gulf. Its sub- | 
stance was made known to Captain Frémont, and ‘ 
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it bore date in October, 1845. Again, sir, he had | 
a package for Mr. Frémont, from Senator Benton | 
and his family. What were the contents of this 

package, it is not our business to inquire. But, 

sir, I will venture the assertion that the wisdom 

and prudence of the father never urged the son 

from the pursuit of science to scenes of insurrece- | 
tion and revolution. Nor did the fond affection of | 
the wife turn the husband of her love from the |, 
path of peace into hazard and dangers of blood- || 
shed and strife. There was also a letter from || 
Mr. Buchanan, which, as a new and singular spe- | 
cimen of diplomacy, | beg leave to read. Itisas | 
follows: 


Wasuatncton, November 3, 1845. 

My pear Str: The bearer hereof, Mr. Archibald H. Gil- 
lespie, is about to visit the northwest coast of America on | 
business, and has requested me to give him a letter of intro- 
duction to you. This [do with pleasure, because he is a 
gentleman of worth and respectability, and is worthy of 
your regard. T do not deem it probable that he will fall in || 
with you; but if he should, allow me to bespeak for him 
your friendly attention. He will be able to communicate to 
vou information of the health of Mrs. Frémont and of Col. 
Beuton and bis family. 

From your friend, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 

J.C. Fremont, Esq., Oregon. 

What means this cautious and guarded letter | 
from the Secretary of State? It was forwarded 
by Mr. Gillespie, who passed through Mexico in 
the guise of a merchant, and accredited him for all 
official purposes. It says: ‘*I do not deem it | 
probable that he will fall in with you.’? Was it 
so? Was he not sent with a direct purpose of 
finding Captain Frémont; and was he not accred- || 
ited to him by this letter, no matter how equiyoéal, 
as an authorized agent of the Government; and | 
was not the letter to Larkin an exposition of the | 
wishes, if not the command, of the Government? | 
Sir, the wishes of the President are commands to | 
the military officers of the Government; and these | 
wishes, so conveyed, authorized all the acts which || 
were performed by Colonel Fremont and his men, | 
prior to the knowledge that war existed between | 
this country and Mexico. To be sure, General | 
Taylor had then passed to the Rio Grande, with 
orders to maintain himself there, as being the || 
western boundary of Texas; but the eventsin Cal- 
ifornia took date from November, 1845, and all) 
subseqnent occurrences were unknown to Colonel 
Frémont, and he was governed alone by the com- || 
munications of Gillespie. . How, then, can it he | 
said that he acted upon his own responsibility in_, 
aiding the revolution in California, and that no | 
portion of the responsibility rests upon the ** Gov- 
ernment at home,” when his return for the very 
purposes subsequently developed was by the ex- |) 
pressed orders or wishes of that Government, and 
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the Government, and severely reproves the Com- 
modore for his cautious delay: 


U. 8. Navy Department, 
Washington, August 13, 1846, 

Commopore: The department has received your letier 
No. 51, of June 6, from which it appears, that while you 
were aware of the existence of “ actual war” between the 
United States and Mexico, you remained in a state of inac- 
tivity, and did not carry out the instructions of June 24, 1845, 
framed to be executed even in the event of the mere decla- 
ration of war, much more in the event of actual hostilities, 
‘Those instructions you were ordered to catry out © at once.” 

In my letter of August 5, 1845, the receipt of Which you 
acknowledged on the 28th January, 1846, referring to thei, 
I said: * In the event of war, you will obey the instructions 
recently addressed to you via Panuma.” 

In my letter of October 17, 1845, of which you acknowl- 


|| edge the receipt on the 17th March, 1846, referring two these 


instructions once more, I said further; * In the event of ac- 
tual hostilities between the Mexican Government and our 
own, you will so dispose of your whole force as to carry out 


| most effectually the objects specified in the instructions 


forwarded to you from the department, in view of such a 
contingency.’ And surely there is nu ambiguity in this 
Janguage. 

And in my letter of the 23d of February Inst, sent through 


| Mexico, I remarked: “ This letter is sent to you overland, 

| enclosed, as you suggest, to Messrs. Mott, Talbot, & Cuo., 

| Mazatlan, and you will readily understand the reserve with 
|| which it is written.”’ 


The departmetit, on August 5, 1845, had also told you 
‘‘that your force should not be weakened while hostilities 
are threatened by Mexico.”? Your course was patticularly 


| approved in detaining the frigate Constitution. 


The department will hope that a more urgent necessity 
than as yet appears, existed for the otherwise premature 
return of that vessel. 

The department willingly believes in the purity of your 
intentions ; but your anziety not to do wrong has led you into 
a most unfortunate and unwarranted inactivity. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Commodore Jonn D. Sioat, 

Com’g U. S. naval forces in the Pacific Ocean. 

A most striking coincidence also demands at- 
tention. This letter of censure and recall to Com- 
modore Sloat bears date on the same day that 
Commodore Stockton and Colonel Frémont had 
completed the conquest of Upper California at Ciu- 
dad de Los Angeles. In this connection there is 
another singular coincidence, showing how the 
wishes of the Government had been fulfilled by its 
active and efficient officers in service in California, 
even before direct and open orders were given for 


| the conquest of that country. On the Ilth July, 


1846, the flag of the United States was hoisted by 
Colonel Frémont at Sonoma, (it having been hoisted 
on the 7th of the same month at Monterey by Com- 
modore Sloat,) beth anticipating the order from 
the Navy Department, dated on the 12th of July, 
one day after more than one-half of Upper Califor- 

7 hos subjected by Colonel Frémont, and 
the battalion under his command, to his undispu- 
ted military occupation. In proof of this, I read the 
instructions given by the Navy Department to 


the whole has been sanctioned and approved? Gil- || Commodore Sloat, on the 12th of July, 1846: 


lespie’s mission produced it, and in all the succes- 


sive acts he was aiding and assisting Colonel Fré- | 


mont. 

From such evidence shadowed forth in these 
claims, I deny that Colonel Frémont acted without 
orders; and Pa that these claims, antecedent 
to the knowledge of a war, are in any manner dif- 


| ferent from those which succeeded that event. 


Mr. President, in confirmation of a predeter- 
mined intention to take possession of California, 
I refer the Senate to the letter of instruction from 
the Secretary of the Navy, dated June 24, 1845, 
to Commodore Sloat, conveying to him the same 
directions which were given to Colonel Frémont, 
through Lieutenant Gillespie, at a subsequent date, 
and all before the existence, or a reasonable ex- 
pectation of the existence, of a war with Mexico. 
We find in the report of the committee a letter of 


/ apology from Commodore Sloat, dated the 6th of 


June, 1846, to the Secretary of the Navy, in which | 
he says: 

“]T have, upon more mature reflection, come to the, con- 
clusion that your instructions of the 24h of Juhe last, and 
every subsequent order, will not justify my taking piosses- 
sion ofany part of California, or any hostile measures against 


| 


“ The object of the United States is, under its rights as °. 
belligerent nation, to possess itself entirely of Upper Cali- 
fornia.”? 

“ ‘The object of the United States has reference to ultimate 
peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, the basis of the 
uli possidetis shall be established, the Government expecta, 


| through your forces, to be found in actual possession 
| Upper California.” } 


« This will bring with it the necessity of a civil adminis 


| tration. Such a government should be established under your 
| protection; and, in selecting persons to hold office, due re- 
| spect should he fh 

_ as well as to the actual possessors of authority in that prov- 
| inee. It may be proper to require an oath of allegiance to the 
| United States from those who are intrusted with authority, 


ad to the wishes of the people of California, 


You will also assure the people of California of the protec- 


| tion of the United States.” 


“ After you shall have secured Upper California, if your 


| foree is sufficient, you will take possession of, and keep, the 
| harbors on the Gulf of California as far down-at least as 


Guaymas. But this is not to interfere with the manent 
occupation of Upper California.”—( Doc. H. R. 19, 2d sess. 


| 29th Cong., pp. 81, 82.) 


If he who does his master’s bidding is entitled to 


| 
commendation, how much more is he entitled to it 


who anticipates that will, and precedes its = 
expression by a full and perfect performance? This 
preéxisting determination for the military occupa- 


tion of California may also be seen from a letter of 


' — t ( 
Shales Mn pein Rare Seskinal wet. instruction from the Secretary of War to General 


This was the construction put upon those orders | Kearny dated the 3d of June, 1846—just twenty- 
by the too-cautious commander of the United States | one days after the war with Mexico existed: 


naval forces in the Pacific; and for this caution he |) & should you conquer and take possession of New Mexi- 


| was subsequently reproved and dismissed from the | California, waldurable so del ottts 
Mexico, and hazard its discovery by the authori- |, t chan | oe mapaniantelatate Me therein-—a hol. 


command, and charged by the department with || you will establish temporary civil 

| ishing al arbitrary restrictions that may exist, so far as it 
| may be done with safety. In performing this duty, it would 
| be wise and prudent to continue in their ee ieee all 
| such of the existing officers as are known to be friendly to 
‘the United States, and will take the oath of allegiance to 


unwarrantable inactivity. 
I bee leave to submit a letter from the Secreta 

of the Navy to Commodore Sloat, dated the 13th 

of August, 1846, which fully explains the views of 
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them. The duties of the custoin-houses ought, at once, to [ hand, and the assurance of friendship upon his 


be redueed to such a rate as may be barely sufficient to . y 
maintain the necessary officers, without yielding any rev- lips. He went to settle the boundary between 


enue to the Government. You may a-sare the people of Texas and Mexico, which we clatmed to be the 
those provinces that it is the wish and design of the Uni- Rio Grande; and also to provide for the payment 


ted States to provide for them a free government, with the | of certain indemnities due to our citizens from that 
Jeast possible delay, similar to thatwhich exists in our terri- 


tories. They will then be called on to exercise the rightsof | Country. That mission was unsuccessful, rather 


freemen in electing their own representatives to the territo. || from its unfortunate inception, and the instability | 


rial legislature. It is foreseen that what relates to the civil | of the Mexican Government, than from its true 
overnment will be a difficult and unpleasant part of your | 


uty, and much must necessarily -be left to your own discre- |} aem andend. War ensued, and all preceding acts | 
tion.” —Doe. H. R. 19, 2d sess. 9th Congress, p. 5 || became merged in that absorbing event. But sup- 

One more evidence, if more is needed, to show | Pose the demands of this Government had been 
the positive determination of the Government to |, 2equiesced in by the Mexican Republic, upon what 
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act that “war existed by the act of Mexico,”’ by an 
invasion of the country east of the Rio Grande, 
and ‘shedding American bleod upon American 
soil.’? He will read in our official documents that 
the war was unprovoked. Such is the picture 
which may command his attention here, and is 
claimed by the Administration to be just. But 
when he turns his eyes to the acquisition of Cali- 


| fornia and New Mexico, resulting from this war, 


he will take up this volume of evidence of eighty 


| pages, and will say: yet, whilst the United States 
| were professing to be governed by a spirit of jus- 


possess and hold California, is found in the order | could Colonel Frémont have relied fora justification || tice and love of peace upon the eastern border of 


from the Navy Departinent to Commodore Stock- || of his acts of revolution and conquest in Califor- 
a eet oe ne Ne wee | doe depetaennns gnd-the: Waing-mnaennen a6 
manding officer in the Pacific: i] . , — , ~e 
«You wit take immediate possession of Upper California, | Lieutenant Gillespie alone to sustain and justify 
especially of the snes pore of a Francisco, enone || him for these high-handed operations in California. 
and San Diego, so that if the treaty of peace should be made : : : : 
on the aa of - uti possidetis, it may LEAVE CALIFORNIA || oe te Caen ae eee 
To rue Unrrep States. | eve , SHE ne o r. pe 
With this accumulated evidence of the views | Chanan would have constituted the justification of | 
and intentions of the Executive government, can || = ee _— 
the Senator say that “ these operations were conduct- | 78 and: repu p ph acckera> 
ed without the authority of the Government?” [agree | primate ait aps y eh Ae Yt 
with him that * it becomes important to the char- | Ver Gisavowed any act + d by © e | 
acter of our country that these claims, which we |}? : heticaente aaiindoiiaenhe 
plepees by this bill to recognize and pay, should || '*surrection and revolution’ and when has nis re- 


, Mexico, different indeed was her course in regard 


to those States of Mexico in the west. Early in 
| November, 1845, she sent an officer in her service, 
with secret and unavowed instructions, to her con- 
| sular agent in California; and called from his pur- 
| suits of scientific and topographical survey a young 
| officer and his attendants, to foment rebellion, anc 


haid in revolutionizing the government of Califor- 


| nia. He will point to the mission and the evidence 
| of Lieutenant Gillespie, and to the letter of Mr. 


authority denied? When has the Government || Buchanan, which even then will have lost none of 


‘its true character, and to the sudden advent of 


mont?) When has he been charged with fomenting || Colonel Frémont into that country, and to the ce- 


lerity with which it was subdued. And from these 


properly and distinctly understood.’ And, I | sistance to the Mexican authority, ending as it did || will his conclusions be drawn, Will he exempt 


think, they present ‘ apart of the general scheme of | in the subjugation of the country, been reproved | 
extended dominion.”’ 1\ 
Sir, let us return to Colonel Frémont. _Immedi- || Frémont, and their consequences, have passed into | 


| us from the charge ‘that the war originating in a 
orcondemned? Never, sir. All the acts of Colonel || ‘ spirit of rapine and conquest, an insurrection was 


* covertly fomented, as part of the general scheme of 


ately after his interview with Lieutenant Gillespie, | the acquisitions of the country, and he is not re- | ‘ extended dominion ?”” 


on the borders of the Tlamath lake, in May, 1846, || Proved; but we are told his acts were without 
he turned his ‘course into California, and on the | 2uthority. 
24th of that month, reached the settlements in the | 


valley of the Sacramento. These settlers were, | | one! Frémont, through the wilderness of the ex- 


' 


| tory. Her judgment will not exempt us from the 
Mr. President, the former explorations of Col- | charge of a desire for conquest and acquisition, 


Let us not hasten to invoke the justice of his- 


| Let us not “lay that flattering unction to our 


1 
suppose, expatriated citizens of the United States, || treme West, have given him an enviable reputation || souls.” 


and how far international comity allows their pro- |: in the world of science. His maturity of thought, 


One word more, Mr. President, and I have done. 


tection, after the act of expatriation, isa question , &"d polished and cultivated intellect, united to a || California is now a portion of our country beyond 


of much importance. Under some circumstances, || . , oi 
it would be a question of vital importance. These || %'l eminently fitted him for the mission he 8o'well 
settlements and the settlers Colonel Frémont pro- | 84 so readily undertook and performed. His 
tected. Under his countenance, resistance was || cherey of character qualified him for the position 
made against the Mexican authorities. The plans || in which his Government had placed him. 

for throwing off the Mexican authority were laid, 
and the revolution was encouraged, which sepa- 
rated California forever from the Mexican author- | 
ity. Colonel Frémont says in his deposition: 


a friendly Power, I would not be understood as 
reflecting upon the man whe, in obedience to the 


hearer to me, and indicated a purpose in sending it, which || tion of the country. I would not, sir, take a 
was intelligibly explained, &c. This officer (Lieutenant || 


a | feather from his plume, nor a sprig fro . 
Gillespie) inforthed me that he had been directed by the Sec. |) aero P P from the gar 


retary of State to find me, and toacquaint me with his in- || land that encircles his brow. “W hatever may he 
structions, which had for their principal objects to ascertain | the rigid rules of wer or the technicalities of the 
the disposition of the California people, to conciliate their || service under which this officer has suffered, his 


| firm resolution, and a courage that never quailed, || the power of reclamation, Itis ours, says the Pres- 


ident, by conquest. It is now ours by a treaty of 
cession; a treaty which I hope may be confirmed, 


| 

| || That country has created much interest in the 
|| public mind, and I apprehend is much misun- 
| If we condemn this invasion of the territory of | derstood. Public attention is directed to its soil, 
|| its climate, its resources, and its wéalth. About 
|| those I fear there is little knowledge, and much 
| wishes of his Government, conducted that invasion, , prejudice. It has been represented as an emblem 


|| herbage, and unfitted for cultivation, A narrow 
|| strip upon the Pacific, between the mountains and 
| the sea, susceptible, indeed, of culture, but offering 


| no inducements for us, except the fine harbors in- 


dented upon the coast. The harbor of San Fran- 


| 
| 
«The letter from the Secretary of State accredited the || and carried out those wishes to the entire subjuga- || of desolation—mostly a desert waste, destitute of 
| 
| 
| 
} 


fecliugs in favor of the United States,’ &e. / honor is untarnished. His high reputation asa 
And this in a country with which we were at | soldier is unspotted. The crowning act of his 


| cisco—perhaps the finest in the world—embraces 


all that is essential for commerce; and beyond this 


peace, and against the Government of which every | eventful life is fresh in out recollection. When \| advantage, nothing was to be gained by the acqui- 
invective has been cast, and every species of injus- || the commission which he bore, and which he would || sition of California. I do not so understand this 


lice, treachery, and bad faith has been charged. 


as they are called, desired protection; a courier was 
sent to him from Sonoma asking decisive action. | which he had served so faithfully. He is now a 
On the 25th of June, he decided to march against | citizen amongst us, and deserves all our confidence. 
the forces of Mexico, under De la Torre. He set | He is identified with the events in California, and 
General Castro at defiance, and quietly, under his | who so fitting as him to bring these claims to a 
protection, the flag of Californian independence was | just and proper conclusion ? 

raised at Sonoma on the Sth day of July. Imme-!|\" The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ma- 
diately Colonel Frémont organized his battalion, to || son] says, “future history may refer to these 
follow Castro to the south. On the 7th, Commo- || « events, if not contradicted, as evidence of the gen- 
dore Sloat raised the United States flag at Mon- oe eral charge that the war, originating in a spirit of 
terey. News of the existence of war reached || * rapine and conquest, was part of the general 
Sonoma on the 10th of July. On the J Ith, the flag || « scheme of extended dominion.”? And is it notso? 
of independence was hauled down, (having had a!) When the historian shail take his pen to write 
bef existence of six days,) and the flag of the down for posterity the origin and the causes of this 
United States was run up. ‘This ended the insur- || war, he will sav that in the year 145 the State of 
rection and revolution, and all subsequent acts || Texas, once a State of the Mexican Republic, was 
were executed under the known existence of war. || forever severed from her by annexation to the 
At once Colonel Frémont started for Monterey, to | United States. That the western boundary of the 
codperate with the naval forces there; and the || State had been the Nueces, but that Texas had by 
Mexican general, Castro, retreated before him, || some act asserted a claim to the Rio Grande; 


leaving the country an unresisting acquisition. | That in the month of November, 1845, in pursit- 
Sir, he came, he saw, he conquered. He drove 


before him the Mexican power in California, and 
made a conquest of the country, and-all, they say, | 
without authority or sanction of his Government. || for Mexico the utmost friendship, and proffering 
This is disproved by the evidence. 

Suppose no war had taken place.with Mexico; 

















States p ,wesenta ial mission to Mex- 


will. seek your archives, and he will see the Presi- 


suppose the mission of Mr. Slidell to that Republic || dent’s message of December, 1845, full of the spirit | 


had been successful; I ask, what would have been || of peace, and deprecating war. That nothing is 
the condition of Colonel Frémont? In November, || desired from Mexico but a fair adjustment of our 
1845, Mr. Slidell left this country for Mexico, on 1 boundary, and a suitable provision for the claims 
a mission of peace, with: the olive branelr in his’! of our: citizens. He will see in your archives the 


ance of the purposes of peace which the United | 
ico to adjust all differences between us, professing | 


to her a cordial feeling of amity. The historian | 


4 | have yielded up only with his life, became tainted || country of extent sufficient for an empire, nor do 
Upon his arrival on the Sacramento, the settlers, | with censure, firmly he tendered it back to the Ex- | 


I believe that a just appreciation of its value has 


ecutive whom he had obeyed, and to the-country |, been entertained. Its conformation, its resources, 


/and its capacity for improvement, are as yet little 
| known. An immense basin in its centre, into 
|| which flows innumerable streams from the moun- 
| tains surrounding it, is yet a mystery unsolved— 
| awonderunexplored. Crossing the dividing ridge 
between this basin and the Pacific you have the 
rich valley of the Sacramento and the St. Joaquin— 
a line upon the coast of nine degrees of latitude, of 
surpassing fertility—mines of quicksilver of great 
| value—with a climate mild and genial, and offer- 
|| ing every inducement for enterprise, and eultare, 
| and improvement. Within this space we have the 
| harbors of San Francisco, of Monterey, and of San 
|| Diego, giving to our commerce free access to the 
|| finest ports of that sea—and affording a ready and 
| direct communication with the islends in the Pa- 
| cific, and the ports of China and of India, With 
| the enterprise and progress of the present age, how 
|| long may it be before much of our trade with In- 
|| dia will centre in the ports of California, and con- 
| 
| 


| 
| 


trol ad vant sly the commerce u the whole 
| western en? ite hardy jeinlarntn ‘ail also use 
|| these ports for refitting and supplying their ships. 
|, Such is my estimation of that country, now irrev- 
|| ocably ours. It has not proved ‘a bloodless ac- 
|| quisition,”’ and I fear not a just one; but the price 


of that acquisition must be paid, and the bill now 
under consideration provides for that result. 

(Mr. Rus« and others followed, whose remarks 
are published in the Congressional Globe, pp. 696, 
|| 697,698. Seealso Congreasi 


onal. Globe, p. 701, etc. } 
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| esced; but they have derived their sanction rather | pass such laws concerning the public lands sitieate 
— | from the Jast proceeding than the first. Be this, | in the territories as to it may seem needful. But 
SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, | however, as it may, I say the power of legislation | surely this clause confers no power upon Congress 


isa very different thing. | to make rules and regulations concerning persons 

OF VIRGINIA, This is no fanciful distinction. It is one which | in the territories or their private property. It ig 

In roe House or Representatives, ig very clear to my mind, and was familiar to the | only concerning ‘‘ the territory or other property 

May 16, 1848. framers of our Constitution. __ |, belonging to the United States,” that we can make 

On motion of Mr. Vinton, the House resolved itself into A constitution is that by which the powses of || rules and regulations. . , 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. D. || SoVernment are prescribed and limited; a law, by i When the Convention which framed the Consti- 


P. Kina, of Massaciusetts, in the chair,) and proceeded to || Which the conduct of individuals is regulated and | tution designed to confer powers of legislation, it 
the consideration of the bill making appropriation for the || controlled. A constitution is a rule of action to the | used appropriate language to convey its meaning, 
payment of Navy Pensions for the year ending 30th June, {| Officers and the different departments of the gov- || and language very different from that of the clause 
1649; which was read. a a ae _ = a — — 1 eee eientae.. And Reve Seen re- 
, nity at large. No matter from what source acon- || mark, befo r e rhich this ig 
ae BAYLY took the floor, and spoke as fol- | siution proceeds, all ev oe _ — | sents that ea eerie is as perro per ite 
ar . office under it, are boun itas long as they do || literary execution as for the great political wisdom 
re eh ens : ae eo re so. Itis their scdeanlaelan: By sntetin office | imbodied in it. There * no walien phrases; 
re ; Neon ae A e Wi a ij a : a, as under it, they have consented to be bound by its | there is no tautology; there is no looseness of ex- 
oe tel d id 2 og B . M . Il be || Provisions. And not only may public officers be- | pression. The precise term, appropriate to con- 
Tae a ak ie ae a, ae he h 4 7. liv || come bound in taking office under it by a constitu- || vey the idea designed to be conveyed, is always 
ens aoa nee rin ‘flu eee eee ey” || tion which has been proposed to them by others, | used. Those who have studied the debates of the 
ered—doubtless ¢ efor dii wt es oie ¢ Cone Out |! but a whole community may assent to it by com- || Convention must have been struck with the care 
of this Hoyse—defen “ss oe A “United || plying with its forms. But very different is the || and minuteness with which the exact meaning of 
ap prowilas Savery an te aieeee ont the © ited || condition of the people at large with respect to || every word and term was criticised. There is no 
Rates, and leo the expe eee ee rs ae Te | laws. 1 know of no way by which a community | instance where, when different phraseology is used, 
These speeches have not as yet been met. Moh || can assent to a law, except in its recognition or | it is not designed to. convey different meanings. 
capper they a “ss and this is my ed || enactment by a legislative body composed of their | When the Convention designed to confer upon 
ts een fo ) re oe ati alc! || representatives. A constitution ia the form of ac- | Congress the power of legislation, they did not use 
ene eee ee rane ‘hich I had be | tion; legislation is action itself. The one is the || ambiguous and doubtful expressions, but such as 
to repeat, to some ae eto rC ae the || means; the other the result. '| are precisely appropriate to express the idea. This 
Recior We PARNER Of INS Het en eee | This is a distinction familiar in our history. Our | is done in the section in which the authority is con- 
| wholly deny the power of Congress to legislate Sacaieal tected be. Beitioh King.) Qrred Cc ae . ratte toe! 
for the ‘Territories in respect to their domestic af. || frefathers never objected to the Britis ing | ferred upon Congress ‘to exercise exclusive legis- 
. a i del q || stanting to the colonies charters containing forms | ‘ lation in all cases whatever, over such district (not 
fairs Sir, this a e.g one < ha Ten of government; and they never were regarded as | ‘ exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession of 
powers; and all powers pot colegaten ia the Coe- |} acts of legislation, which could only be instituted | ¢ particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
mitution, by she ay ee - ae eaten. '| by Parliament. They were restrictions on the gov- 1 ‘become the seat of Government of the United 
reserved to the States and the pegple. The on || ernment, voluntarily imposed by the government ||‘ States; and to exercise like authority over all 
gress has no more authority to ees shebite ‘r || itself, for the benefit of the colonies. But they al- || « places purchased by the consent of the legislature 
not delegated, than it has one absolute a “—. ways denied the right of the mother country to || ‘of the State in which the same shall be, for 
This Government possesses no sovereignty. [tis || legislate in reference to the domestic affairs of the || ‘ the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
true, the States have delegated to it the exercise of || sonics, These charters were little else than con- || « yards, and other needful buildings.’? Here are 
certain sovereign powers; but the sovereignty itself || oi tions, in our familiar political sense of the || words used appropriate to confer the power of 
iv in the people, and is inalienable. This Govern: || 1 and in many instances were acquiesced in | legislation; and you are not permitted to suppose 
ment has no innate powers. its powérd are all || by the people long after the British authority was | that the Convention designed to confer the same 
derivative. These positions will not be disputed | expelled;—indeed, in one case, until within a very || power in another clause, when they use different 
by any one who understands the first principles of ‘| late period. In others, they were changed in a eae not at all appropriate. Indeed, in this 
the republican faith. Bearing them in mind, |) sors period after the declaration of independence, || clause, the power of legislation over distinct places 
ask, in what clause of the Constitution do-you find | either at the instance of the colonies themselves, || is conferred; and if there was any other over 
the power to legislate at all, much less to adopt || ¢. in obedience to the recommendation of the Con- || which it was designed to be conferred, here was 
irrevocable legislation relative to the internal affairs | tinental Congress; but generally by conventions, || the proper place to have done it; and doubtless the 
of the Territories which we now hold, or may here- | having no direct authority todo so. And incon- || place where it would have been done. For the 
after acquire? Mark, I do not ask for the power | sequence, at one time the validity of those consti- | Convention evinced, as was very natural, a pur- 
to propose forms of government to the Territories, || i itong was very much questioned. This was || pose of grouping all similar powers together. 
but for the power to legislate for them in respeet to |} particularly the case in Virginia. The convention | But, so far from this being the case, the clause 
their domestic affairs. 1 do not concede the firsts |/ 11.4 framed her late constitution convened without || under consideration ig-not found in the section of 
but it is not necessary for my argument that I || any sanction of law; and it was not deputed by | the article containing an enumeration of the pow- 
chould dispyte it, I know it has been exeteised |! 1 people with express reference to the formation | ers of Congress, but in the one containing restric- 
from the foundation of the Government; and some || OF "constitution. ‘The result was, that its author- || tions upon the States. The Constitution is very 
very sound republicans have regarded it as fairly | ity was questioned. But it was maintained ‘that i remarkable for its order and arrangement; atten- 
on incident to the power of acquiring territory. | the people had received it as a constitution. . The || tion to which, in construing its different provisions, 
This is not satisfactory to me. I have great doubts I magistrates and officers, down to a constable, had || is exceedingly important. The preamble declares 
Gpomh om pense — ne ee aa | been appointed under it. The people had felt its || what are the ends to be attained by it. 
ae wanted Lf Gy the praventhiers aa eae || Operation and acquiesced; and it is confessedly ] The first article refered to the legislative depart- 
| | 





' 








Cie hich framed the Constitution. On the || ‘heir assent which gives validity toa constitution.’ | ment.’ Its first section provides that ‘all legisla- 
Sei af Ramet bab Beaiel bmitted, in order || L hese views prevailed, and the constitution, thus |* tive powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
18th of acme, ’ i pemean er aa Fas orcer || indirectly receiving the sanction of the people, en- || « Congress of the United States, which shall consist 
or ike ktslacotner, enauuancls teoael | dured for more than half a century; and even after || « of a Senate and House of Representatives.’ 

’ > , 


} f th ai tewialetars: _ such a lapse of time, many of our people were un- || The next seven sections prescribe the mode of 
to those of the pe ts ties Weteos | willing to change it for any other. In my view of || election, the qualification. of members, and the 
eau dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United || »), case, the territorial governments which we || form of proceeding in the two Houses. The 8th 


“To institute temporary governments for the new States || have established have derived their sanction from || section defines the powers of Congress. It com- 
arising therein.”? || the same source. 





: mences: ** The Congress shall have power,” and 

The first branch of this proposition was virtually | _ I recur to the question I just now asked: In what '| then follows an enumeration of the distinct and 
adopted. What became of the second? It shared | clause of the Constitution do you find the power | substantive aoe of Congress, among which is 
the fate of the proposition to confer upon Congress || of Congress to legislate for the territories relative | the power of legislating for several different places; 
the power to grant charters of incorporation, to || to their domestic affairs? : \ but the Territories are not of the number. The 
establish a university, and to construct canals, &c, | The clause from which the power in Congress | 9th contains the absolate prohibitions upon Con- 


The Convention refused to confer the power con- || to legislate for the territories is most usually de- 
tained init. Inthe only Territories which we then || rived, by those who contend for it, is the 2d clause 
possessed, a temporary government already exist- | of the 3d section of the 4th article, which is in 
ed, and the Convention was willing to leave it to | these words: 


| gress; and the 10th, the absolute prohibitions upon 
| the States. 
i The 2d article relates to the Executive. It pre- 
_ scribes the mode of election, the qualification, and 
the duties of the President. 

The 3d is concerning the Judiciary, and regu- 


| 
\ 
i 





the people of the ce themselves to aor | $ —— at teananea Sd and ae 
such alterations as might become necessary. ee reapecting, {Ke territe é 
am very much inclined to the opinion, thar the || merener’ sites il me eer ented | lates its powers and duties, — a 
only legitimate authority which the territorial gov- || Now, itis perfectly evident, from the language The 4th article—the one in which. the clause 
ernments possess over he people—I speak of the || itself that the authority given is over the territory || under consideration is found—contains restraints 
people at large, and not the officers of the territorial | as property. The term ‘‘territory” is here used || upon the States, coupled with the grant of power 
governments—is derived, not from the action of | in a very common sense, as synonymous with {| to the General Government to the extent of those 
Congress, but the acqniescence by the people of || land; ana it is concerning this, when it belongs to || restraints, but to no greater extent. This will be 
the territories in them. We have performed the | the United States, about which Congress may || apparent upon a careful examination of its differ- 
rt of another Locke, and proposed constitutions | “ make all needful rules and regulations.”’ And it ent sections. The Ist section declares that ** full 


in which the people of the Territories have acqui- || may, without doubt, under the authority given, '! ¢ faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
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‘ public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of | 
‘every other State; and the Congress may by gen- 
‘eral laws prescribe the manner in which such 
‘acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
‘and the effect thereof.’? Here the States are re- | 
strained from passing any law which shall impair | 
the full faith and credit which this section declares 
shall be given to the public acts, records, and ju- | 
dicial proceedings of the several States; and the | 

ower is given to Congress to provide for securing 
to them that full faith and credit. The 2d section 
declares that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States.’’? This section restrains 
the States from passing laws interfering with the 
rights of general citizenship, which are secured to 
all the people of the United States, and enables 
Congress to pass laws to secure them. 

The second clause of this section declares: 


* A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee trom justice and be found in an- 


| 


other State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of || 


the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

This clause forbids the States from making their 
territory an asylum for fugitives from justice from | 
the other States, and empowers Congress to pass | 
Jaws providing for the manner in which the fugi- | 
tive shall be delivered up. 

The third clause declares that— 

« No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whiom such service or labor may be due.” 

This clause is similar to the other. The States 
are prohibited from passing laws to obstruct the 


recovery of fugitive slaves, and Congress empow- | 


ered to provide by law how they shall be delivered 
up. 
"The 3d seetion prohibits the States from forming 





Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Bayly. 


——— Eee 
| ousy of the States; and they proposed a number 
of amendments, every one of which created addi- 


|| tonal restraints upon Congress, but not one en- 


| larging its powers, The most important of which 
| is the tenth, which declares: 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 


| Constitution, nor prohivited by it to the States, are reserved 


to the States respectively, or to the people.” a 
| Thus showing, that the feeling which prevailed 
| was hostile to enlarged powers in this Govern- 
| ment; and in construing the Constitution, the rule 


| adopted. 
| Itis seen that each clause of the fourth article 


| power prohibited to the States. When, therefore, 

you have ascertained the extent of the power pro- 
ibited to the States, you have ascertained the 

| extent of power conferred upon Congress. 

| these principles. 

jin hand? We have seen the extent of the pro- 


| States are forbidden “ to dispose of, or to make 
| rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
| Other property of the United States;’’ and the 


regulations.”” This is the extent of the powers 
prohibited and conferred; and it is seen that they 
| are commensurate, 

It will hardly be contended that the clause in 
question prohibits the States in which the public 
lands are, from legislating upon the subject of 
slavery, or any other than the public lands and 





a new State within any of their jurisdictions, or 
by the junction of two or more States without the 
consent of Congress; and it authorizes Congress 
to admit into the Union all other new States not 
thus formed. 

Then comes the clause under consideration: 

* The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respeeting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

But for this clause, the States within which the 
territory and other property of the United States 
might be situated, could legislate in reference to it, 
et as they can legislate in reference to the 
and and other property of individuals. And this 
clause was designed to restrain this right in the 
States by virtue of their general sovereignty, and 
confers the power on Congress to make all of those 
rules and regulations. 


other property of the United States; or that it con- 
fers any power on Congress over slavery in those 
States, or over anything else than the property of 
the United States. As far as the States are con- 
| cerned, there is no difference of opinion. Bat is 
there any difference, in this respect, between the 
States and the Territories? The power in Con- 
| gress, conferred by the clause under consideration, 
| **to dispose of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting, the territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States,”’ is not confined to the 
Territories. Congress has the same power to make 
these rules and regulations in the States where 
‘the territory or other property of the United 
States” is situated, as it has in the Territories. 
And this power is constantly exercised without 
question. Butdoesany one suppose that that power 





The fourth section declares that— 


“The United States shall guaranty to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion ; and, on the application of 
the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.’? 


This clause (as Mr. Madison says in the Fed- | 


eralist) presupposes the existence of a republican 
form of government in the several States; and it 
is designed to prohibit them from forming a mo- 
narchical, or any other than a republican form 
of government; and lest, perchance, it might be 
attempted, upon the pretext that a republican gov- 
ernment did notafford a sufficient protection against 
invasion and domestic violence—which notion a 
good many people at that time entertained—the 
ast clause was inserted to provide against it; and 
it imposes the duty in the first case, without qual- 
ification, upon all the States to protect each of 
them against invasion; but, to prevent them from 
interfering, unasked, with the domestic affairs of 
any of the States, they are only to act, in the 
second, upon the application of the State itself. 
The fifth article provides the mode in which 
amendments of the Constitution are to be made; 
the sixth secures the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States; and the seventh 
provides for the manner of the ratification of the 
Constitution. This is the whole of the Constitu- 
tion as it came originally from the hands of its 
framers. It will be seen that it contained many 
restraints upon the States, but comapnanty wy few 
upon the enw Government. Moat of its re- 
strictions were such as grew out of its character as 
one of delegated powers. This excited the jeal- 





authorizes Congress to legislate in reference to any 
other subject within the States, than the territoty 
and other property of the United States? Does it 
authorize Congress to interfere with the subject of 
| slavery in those States? If it does not in the States, 
| why should it in the Territories? 
Before dismissing this branch of the argument, 
| I'desire to call the attention of the committee to 
the precise language of the Constitution. It is, 
** the Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
‘ make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
‘ the territory or other property belonging to the Uni- 
‘ ted States.”? The word used is ‘‘ THE TERRITORY 
or other property belonging to the United States,” and 
not the word ** Territories,’ as it is usually quoted 
by those who contend that the clause confers pow- 
ers of legislation on Congress.* Now, if the clause 
had been as it is quoted, there would have been 
more plausibility in the argument. Then it might 
have been argued with some show of reason, that 
the rules and regulations which Congress was au- 
thorized tomake, was respecting ‘‘ the Territories’”’ 
as political organizations; but the fact that that 
word is not used, which was the appropriate one 
to convey that meaning, but the singular “‘ territo- 
ry’’—and that, too, in connection with * other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States’’—shows that it 
was in reference to the territory as land, as prop- 
erty, belonging to the United States, that Congress 
was to make rules and regulations, and not in re- 
spect to the Territories as political bodies. 

It appears to me very clear, that the second 
clause of the 3d section of the 4th article, confers 


* See the address of the Democratic members of the Le- 
gislature of New York, April, 1848. ° 





| Should be, to carry out the spirit in which it was | 


| is in keeping with the rest, and that in every one | 
|| of them there is a restraint of power in the States, | 
and a correlative power conferred upon Congress; | 
‘| and in no instance does the power conferred upon 

| Congress go any further than to supply in it the | 


| It seems to me that there can be no doybt about | 
How do they apply to the ease | 


| power to make such is confided to Congress, with | 
|| the restriction that they shall be “ needful rules and | 





Ho. or Reps. 


upon Congress no power of legislation for the Ter- 
ritories now held, or hereafter to be acquired, ex- 
ceptsuch as may concern the Territories as property. 
It is not pretended to be derived from any other 
clause. Those who talk about its being an inher- 
ent power, do not derive it from the Constitution, 
but from some other source than the Constitution; 
whence, I am sure I do not know, as I never heard 
till lately that this Government. possessed any 
powers not granted to it in the Constitution, either 
expressly or by implication. 

I have thus shown that the Constitution confers 
no authority upon Congress to legislate for the 
Territories, except in reference to the public lands, 
I now take higher ground. I maintain that not 
only no such authority is delegated by any provis- 

‘ion in the Constitution, but that it is in direct 
conflict with some of them, and with the spirit of 
the whole instrument. 

| The Constitution of the United States provides 

| for the admission of new States into the Union. 


|| The third clause of the second section of the first 


article declares, ‘* that representatives and direct 
| * taxes shall be apportioned among the several Siates 
| “which may be included within this Union, aceord- 


Saeed | fing to their respective numbers, which sbrall be 
| hibition upon the States; to that extent, and no | 6 ~ : 


gevaiens is power conferred upon Congress. The | 


‘determined by adding to the whole number of free 
‘ persons, including those bound to service for a 
| * term of years, excluding Indians not taxed, three- 


'| * fifths of all other persons.”’ 


Here we find, that representation of slaves is 
expressly provided for in new States to be admit- 
ted into the Union. This proves conclusively 
that the framers of the Constitution contemplated 
the future admission of slave States. The new 
States to be adnntted, which were more particular- 
‘| ly in the mind of the Convention, were undoubt- 
|| edly those which it was contemplated would be 
|| carved out of the territories which we then pos- 
|| sessed, and which it was daily expected we would 
| acquire by the cession of the States. It was 
|| known to the framers of the Constitution that ter- 
ritorial governments would, from necessity, pre- 
|| cede the organization of States. Can any one, at 
all conversant with the history of the Constitution, 
| for a moment believe that it would have been 
| adopted, if it had been understood that Congress 
might prohibit slavery in territories? Sir, if there 
was one feeling which more than any other char- 
acterized the proceedings of the Convention, it was 
a settled distrust on the part of the southern States 
| of the northern and eastern States on the subject 
| of slavery. The Constitution itself shows this, 
| Look at the guarantees and safeguards contained 
1 in it, which were insisted upon by the South as 
| ** sine qua nons.’’ With these notorious facts 
staring us in the face, can any one believe that this 
|| means of war upon slavery—the right of legisla- 
|| tion for the territories upon the subject of slavery, 
|| more dangerous than any other—would have been 
quietly conceded by the South? Sir, it is impos- 
| sible. Who, at all acquainted with the history of 
| those times, believes for a moment that the Consti- 
| tution ever would have been adopted if it had been 
| understood that it conferred such a power upon 
| Congress? When the South insisted upon safe- 
guards and guarantees in one part of the Consti- 
tution, as a condition of their adopting it, can any 
one believe they would have conceded in other 
arts powers which would make them 4ll nagnaey? 
Phere is no one who believes this. Then the 
| solemn question arises, which | beg gentlemen to 
consider calmly,—Can this Constitution last, if 
powers are exercised in violation of it, the grant 
of which would have prevented its adoption? 

The Constitution guaranties to each State a re- 
publican form of government—the fundamental 
| principle of which is the right of self-government. 
| The very definition of tyranny is to be subject to 
laws, in the enactment and continuance of which we 
have no voice; the very definition of republicanism 
is the right to govern ourselves, And yet gentlemen 
professing to be republicans come here, and not 
only claim the right to legislate for a people with- 
out consulting them, but absolutely to make that 
legistation irrevocable. . me 4) 

This attempt on the part of Congress to legislate 
for the Territories 1s in violation of a fundamental 
principle, to maintain which our forefathers waged 
a war of seven years duration, and of unparalleled 
hardships and suffering. The British Govern- 
ment claimed the right to legislate for the colonies 
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nists resisted, upon the ground that it was the 
essence of tyranny to subject men to laws in the 
enactment of which they had no voice. It was 
proposed to remove this objection by granting 
them representatives in Parliament. But the colo- 
nists deelined it, upon the ground that Parijiament 
even then would not have the essentials which 
make representation a safeguard. These are, that 
the representative should feel his own laws, and 
that those upon whom they are to operate should 
have a periodical power of removing him. The 
people of the colonies would have no power to 
remove a member of Parliament elected in Great 
britain; nor would the laws passed by a majority 
im that country, but operating exclusively m this, 
affect any individual of that majority. Such a 
representation, therefore, was regarded as worse 
than a mockery, as, by being present there by our 
representatives, it would seem to sanction laws 
passed in violation of the essentials of representa- 
tion. And this essential principle, in the main- 
tenance of which our forefathers poured out their 
blood like water, lies at the very foundation of our 
system of government, and suggested the existing 
distribution of powers between the General and 
the State Governments. All general powers are 
delegated to the first, and all local powers are re- 
served to the last. 
of Congressional powers, and you do not find one 
which, when exercised, does not operate upon the 
people of the whole country, and affect the con- 
stituents of every representative who exercises 
them. All local matters are left exclusively to the 
States. And this is done as much becaase the 
vital principle of representation requires it, as be- 
cause we have not the local knowledge which 
would enable us to legislate wisely. How vio- 
lently do these principles of our system conflict 
with the power now claimed to legislate in_refer- 
ence to the internal affairs of the Territories! The 
precise portion of the people upon whom alone 
the laws are to operate are exactly the only portion 
who would have no hand in their enactment; and 
the constituents of the representative who passed 
them, and the representative himself, would be en- 
tirely exempt from their operation. Could there 
be a better description of tyranny than this? And 
yet persons, calling themselves republicans, main- 
tain it! I had hoped that such doctrines would 
have been left to the advocates of despots. 


In this conneetion, I desire to read an extract | 


from the writings of John Taylor, of Caroline, of 
whom Mr. Jefferson said he had never written a 
line which he did not approve: 


But this feudal power of annexing conditions to the eet- | 
tlement of a conquered or acquired territory, by the govern- | 


ment of the country making the acquisition, has ever been 
exploded as tyragnical both here and in England. One of 
our principles in the colonial state was, that emigrants to 
such territories carried with them their native rights. The 
colonists claunmed the rights of Englishmen, and notonly ob- 


tained them, but have, | hope, greatly extended them. But 


this would not be the case if our emigrants should be sub- 


jected to a diminution of their native rights by the pleasure | 
All of them enjoyed the right ot forming local | 


of Congress. 
consttutions and laws before theiremigration. If Congress 
cannot legisjate over the States from whence they removed, 


and may do so by annexing conditions to a trust, over that | 


which the emigrants from these States may create, it is ob- 


vious that these citizens must have lost some very inportant i 
native rights by an emigration from one part of our country 


to another. If the colonists emigrating trom England were 
correct in asserting by force of arms that they brought with 
them all the rights conferred by the English system of gov 


ernment, var emigrants may also contend that they carry | 


with them all the rights conferred by our system, mong 
these, the unconditional right to make their-own locitil consti- 
tutions and luws, without being subject to any conditions im- 
posed byun extraneous authority, has been the most important, 
and unwersally exercised by every Stute in the Union.” 

Every one of these principles applies, with in- 
creased force, to citizens of any of the States emi- 
grating to the Territories. They carry with them 
all their rights, the most important of which is the 
right of self-government. 

The practice of the Government has not, as seems 
to be taken for granted in this debate, been incon- 
sistent with these views, as | will proceed to show; 


and | must here beg the indulgence of the commit- | 


tee for some minuteness of detail. 





in relation to their internal affuirs. But the colo- | scarcely any legislative powers whatever. The 
powers conferred were mainly executive, and re- | 


Look through the whole range | 


| 
| 
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| 
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lated to our foreign relations. The Congress, un- 
der the confederation, was rather a many-headed 
executive than a legislative body. 

The Congress of 1784 seemed to concede that 
they could not legislate for the Territories; and 
they attempted to give validity to what little they 
did, as a ‘* compact.”’ 

This will be apparent from the history of the 
transaction, 

On the Ist wy fred March, 1784, the delegation in 
Congress from Virginia executed her deed of ces- 
sion of her territory northwest of the river Ohio, 


in which she ceded to the United States ‘all of | 


her right, title, and claim as well of soil as of juris- 
dietion;”’ but stipulated * that the French and Ca- 
nadian inhabitants, and other settlers of the Kas- 
kaskias, St. Vincents, and the neighboring vi‘lages, 
who have professed themselves citizens of Vir- 
ginia, shall have their possessions and titles con- 
firmed to them; and shall be protected in the en- 
joyment of their rights and liberties.” 

It must be borne in mind in this connection, that 
at that time there were no white inhabitants in the 
territory exce;)! these Canadian and French inhab- 
tants and settlers. 


On the 19th of April, 1784—not quite two months | 
after the execution of the deed of cession—Con- | 


gress took into consideration the report of the 

_ committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase, 
and Howell, of a plan for a temporary govern- 
ment of the Western Territory. 

The plan as reported contained this clause— 

6* That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall haye been convicted to have been 

| personally guilty.’ 

And on the motion of Mr. Spaight, these words 

| were struck out. 

On the 23d of April, Congress resumed the con- 
sideration of the subject, and adopted several ar- 
ticles which they directed should be formed into 
‘* a charter of compact.’’ The following is the sub- 
stance of those articles: 

The Istdeclares, ‘* that so much of the territory 
ceded, or to be ceded, by individual States to the 

| United States, as is already purchased, or shall be 
purchased of the Indian inhabitants and offered 
for sale by Congress, shall be divided into distinct 
States;”’ and it then goes on to prescribe the-man- 
ner of their formation. 
‘| The 2d provides that the free male settlers of 
| fall age, “on any territory so purchased and offer- 
ed for sale,’’ shall meet within their State ‘ for the 
purpose of establishing a temporary government, 
| to adopt the constitution and laws of apy of the 
original States; so that such laws nevertheless shall be 
| subject to alteration by their ordinary legislature ,’’ &c. 
The 3d provides that when any such State shall 
have 20,000 inhabitants, a convention shall be call- 
ed of them, to form a permanent constitution and 
government for themselves. But it is provided 


established on these principles as its basis : 
ist. That they shall forever remain. a part of 
this confederacy of the United States of America. 
2d. That they shall be subject to the Articles of 
Confederation in all those cases in which the ori- 
_ ginal States shall be so subject, and to all the acts 
and ordinances of the United States in Congress 
assembled, conformable thereto. 
_ 3d. That they in no case shall interfere with the 
| primary disposal of the soil by the United States 
| in Congress assembled, nor with the ordinances 
and regulations which Congress may find neces- 
| sary for securing the utle in such soil to the bona 
| urchasers. 
| 4th. That they shall be subject to pay a part of 
the Federal debts contracted, or to be contracted, to 
be apportioned on them by Congress according to 
the same common rule and measure by which ap- 
| portionments thereof shall be made on the other 
| States. 





i 


First, of the ordinance of 1787, about which we | 


have heard so much. In the first place, I do not 


hesitate to say, that that ordinance originated in a | 


palpable usurpation of power by the Congress of || shall in no case be taxed higher than those of resi- 
1787. Thearticles of confederation conferred upon | dents within any new State, before the admission 


Congress no such power. 


5th. That no tax shall be imposed on lands the 
property of the United States. 

6th. That their respective governments shall be 
republican, 

7th. That the lands of non-resident proprietors 


Indeed, they-conferred '' thereof to a vote by its delegates in Congress. 


that the temporary and permanent governments be | 
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The 4th provides “ that when any of said States 
‘shall have of free inhabitants as many as shal] 
‘then be in any one of the least numerous of the 
‘ thirteen original States, such State shall be admit- 


| * ted by its delegates into the Congress of the United 


‘States on an equal footing with the said original 
* States.”’ 

The last provides “ that the preceding articles 
‘shall be formed into a charter of compact; shall be 
‘duly executed by the President of the United 
‘States in Congress assembled; shall be promul- 
‘ gated, &c.; and shall be unalterable from and after 
* the sale of any part of the territory of such State.” 

This, with the article relative to slavery, which 
we have seen stricken out, comprised the substance 


: of the report of the committee. 


It will be seen that, during the interval which 
would elapse before the formation, in the mode 
directed, of a temporary government, and the 
adoption of the constitution and laws of some one 
of the original States, there was no provision for 
the preservation of the peace, &c. in the territory, 
To remedy this, Mr. Gerry moved a proposition, 
which was adopted, in these words: 

* That measures, not inconsistent with the principles of 
the confederation, and necessary for the preservation of peace 
and good order among the settlers in any of the said new 
States, until they shall assume a temporary Government as 
aforesaid, may, from time to time, be taken by the United 
States in Congress assembled.” 

It will be seen fram this analysis of the first ac- 
tion of Congress relative to the territory of the 
United States—action which was participated in b 
the first statesmen of the Republic, comprising mach 
men as Jefferson, Sherman, and Gerry—that, not- 
withstanding Virginia had ceded her jurisdiction 
as wellas soil, they did not propose to legislate for 


| the territories, or to interfere with their Govern- 


ment, any further than the absolutive necessity of 
the case required. ‘This ‘‘ charter of compact,’ as 
they called it, secured to the people in the territories 


| the full right of self-government at as early a period 


as possible, and in the mean time no other authority 
was assumed than so much as might be necessary 
to keep the peace; and it is very obvious that they 
were tempted to this last solely by the necessity of 
the case. There are no restrictions on the settlers 
in the formation of their Government, and in their 
subsequent legislation, any further than was neces- 
sary to secure to the United States its right of prop- 
erty in the public lands, and to preserve the fidelity 
of the inhabitants to the confederation. The con- 
dition of Virginia’s deed of cession made the first 
imperative; and the feeling of disloyalty to the 
Union, which had been displayed in some parts of 
the confederacy, and the still greater fear of it from 
the character of the only then inhabitants of the 
western territory, made the last expedient. 

I think it pretty evident, from the language they 
used, that the framers of this charter supposed that 
their authority to grant it grew out of their owner- 
ship of the soul, and their supposed rights to annex 


| conditions to the sale of it in the mney of a compact 
| with the purchasers. 


The words I have empha- 
sized in the analysis I have made, I think, shows 
this. Be that as it may, it isseen that-no attempt 


at legislation was made, and: that in the charter 


no restrictions were made, except such as related 
to the two points [ have mentioned. The only 
other one—ikat relating to slavery—was stricken 
out. 

On the 16th of March, 1785, Mr. King renewed 
the anti-slavery restriction, which had been defeated 
in 1784; and it was again defeated. 

The subject seems not to have been taken up 
again until 1787, when the ordinance of that year 
was passed. é. 

That ordinance was itself rather in the nature of 
a charter than an ordinary law. It was rather the 
framework, the form, of a government, than an 
ordinary act of legislation. The language of its 
enacting clause is different from that usually em- 
ployed. It is, “ Be it ordained,” &c.; and, ** Be it 
ordained and declared.”* And, exeept in the sec- 
ond section, in which the course of descents is 
prescribed, and the mode of conveyance estab- 
lished, which they seemed to think had an imme- 
diate connection with their authority over the 
public lands, and in the sixth article, in which 
slavery is prohibited, nothing is done which par- 
takes of the nature of legislation. It provides for 
the appointment of a governor, the election of a 
ualifieation of 


general assembly, prescribes the q 
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officers and of voters, &c.; and it goes on to *de- 
clare’? most of the fundamental principles of our 
Government, very much in the manner of a bill of 
rights; and it secures the right of self-government, 
the most important of them. It provides expressly 
that **the Legislature shall have authority to alter 
the laws as they shall think fit”—an authority 
which they freely exercised. But, a short time 
after the organization of the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Ohio, the Legislature under it altered the 

rovisions of the ordinance in many particulars. 
eres particularly in reference to the course of 


descents and the mode of conveying property; | 
and they adopted, in the words of the Virginia | 


statute, the laws of England in force prior to the 
fourth year of James I. Now, it seems very 
much like absurdity to me, to say that Congress 
has the power to legislate for the Territories, and 
at the same time concede that the Territorial Le- 
gislatures may repeal laws enacted by it. 

The ordinance, on its face, shows that its framers 
considered that they were organizing ‘‘a State,” 


for which the ordinance was to be a temporary | 
constitution until it could substitute one better suit- 


ed to its wants. 
** that the said Territory, for the purposes of a tem- 
porary government, be one district—subject, how- 


In its first section it declares | 


ever, to be divided into two districts.’’? Afterwards | 
it says: “The Legislatures of these districts or | 


new Slates shall never interfere in the primary dis- 
posal of the soil of the United States.’’ Again it 
says: ‘And whenever any ofthe said States shall 
have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such 
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ordinance (the one relating to slavery) was always 


treated as a nullity in the territory itself. At the 
time of the cession of the territory, it was un'n- 
habited except by a few French and Canadian set- 
tlers, who held slaves. And they continued to hold 
them, notwithstanding the ordinance; and the issue 
of many of them are held as slaves to this day. 
The States formed in the northwestern territory, 


and the Congrees of the United States itself, by |) 


their respective Tegislation, have shown that they 
regarded it as a nullity. 

In the constitutions which those States formed 
preparatory to their admission into the Union, they 
prohibited slavery; which was unnecessary, if it 
was already perpetually excluded by the ordinance, 
as is now contended. 

In lilinois slavery still exists to a small extent, 
as it has not yet disappeared under the operation 
of her laws for its gradual abolition; and yet Illi- 
nois was within the territory comprehended in the 
ordinance of 1787. 

In the law of Congress of 1793, relative to fugi- 
tives from service, this language occurs: 


“ Secrion 3. And Le it also ennted, That when a person 
held to labor in any of the United States, or in either of the 


Territories on the north:vest or south of the Ohio, under the + 


law thereof, shall escape into any other of the said States, or 
Territory, the person to whom such service or labor shall be 


| due,”? &e. 


There was no territory northwest of the Ohio, 


_this law of Congress, passed shortly after the 


State shall be admitted, by its delegates, into the || 
Congress of the United States, on an equal footing | 


we Me 
with the original States. 


States—new States, in contradistinction to ‘the 
original”’ thirteen; to the admission of which, * by 
its delegates, into Congress,” the only obstacle 
seemed to be the want of a requisite population. 
In 1787, as in 1784, Congress very evidently 
distrusted their powers to legislate for the Terri- 
tories; and hence they attempted to give some show 
of validity to such portions of it as partook of a 
legislative character, by styling them ‘*acompact,”’ 
some sorts of which Congress had a right, by a vote 
of nine States, to sanction. But concede it-to be, 


in its nature, a compact,and such aone as Congress | 
could enter into,and yet youdo notgive itvalidity. | 
To create a compact, there must be parties able | 


and willing to contract, and who, in fact, do con- 
tract. Now, who in this case were the parties? 
The ordinance declares the parties to be “ the 
original States and the people and States in the 
said territory.” Now, sir, | choose on this point 
to rest upon the fact rather than the law. hich 
of the original States ever assented to this compact? 
Not one! ‘It is'true, Virginia was asked to consent 
to a change which was proposed in the boundary 
of the States, which it was designed to create in 
the territory northwest of the Ohio, and the num- 


ber of them, from the number and boundaries speci- | 


fied in her deed of cession. ‘To this Virginia as- 
sented, but she was not asked to assent, and she 
did not assent, to any other part of the ordinance. 
There is no pretence that any other State acted in 
the matter at all, Will it be said that they assented 
through their delegates in Congress? They had 
no commission to give any such assent. 
“the people and States in the said territory,’’ the 
other parties, were not represented in Congress, and 
they never were in any form consulted. 

If this ordinance is to be considered a legistative 
act, it was always null and void; because the Con- 
coe of 1787 had no authority to pass it as such. 

But if it is to be eonsidered a compact, then it was 
equally void, as the pretended parties to it were 
not consulted. Well, then, might Mr. Madison 
speak of it as an act “ dene awithoutthe least color 
of constitutional authority.’’ In the 38th number 
of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says, ‘‘ Congress 
‘has assumed the administration of this stock, 
‘ [referring to the public neg, They have be- 
‘gun to render it productive. Congress has_un- 
‘dertaken to do more: they have proceeded to form 
‘new States; to erect temporary governments; to 
‘appoint officers for them; and to prescribe the 
‘conditions on which the States shall be admitted 
‘into the Confederacy. And all this has been done, 
‘and done without the least color of constitutional au- 
‘ thority.”” And, in trath, the sixth article of the 


It is very evident that | 
the Congress considered that they were organizing | 


Besides, | 
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adoption of the Constitution and the passage of the | 


ordinance of 1787, recognizes the existence of sla- || ‘should remain subject to any regulation which 


very in it, the ordinance to the contrary notwith- 


| standing. 


I think it sufficiently clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 never had 


|, any validity. But of all the absurd ideas I have | 


| ever heard in this hall, the idea that the ordinance 
| is forever beyond the reach of the people of the 
| present States, and in its own language, is to ‘'for- 


' authorizing the establishment of a government in | 
, the Mississippi territory. On the 26th of March, | 


| 
| 
| 


} 





ever remain unalterable,”’ is, beyond question, the 


most absurd. It has been said that it is unalterable, | 
Have I not shown that | 
Because, suppose | 


because it is a compact. 
it never had validity as such? 
it was otherwise, who ever had authority to bind 


men and their decendants through all time, as to | 
the form of government and the institutions under || 


which they should live? All governments are 
compacts, In the sense in which the word * com- 
pact”’ is used here; yet will any one say, in this 
country, that the people can be restrained in their 
right to alter and reform their governments and 
laws whenever, in their opinion, it will be pro- 
motive of their prosperity and happiness? -If this 
idea, that this ordinance is forever unalterable, be 
correct, then the States in the northwest are not 
completely sovereign, and they do not stand on an 
equal footing with the original States. And the 
condition of the Virginia deed of cession that they 
should be admitted into the Union **having the 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence as other States,’’ has been violated. Will 
the northwestern States admit that such is their 
condition of inferiority ? 

After the adoption of the Constitution, in the 
purer and better days of the Republic, there never 
was any attempt by Congress to legislate for the 
territories. 

On the 7th May, 1800, the Indiana territory was 
formed. At that time there was no-attempt to con- 
trol the domestic institutions of the territories; nor 
on the 10th of the same month, when an act passed 


1804, the act erecting Louisiana into two territories 
was passed. In thatact, the power was attempted 
to be exercised in the section prohibiting any others 
than. persons removing to the territory to reside to 
introduce slaves; but the attention of Congress 
seems not to have been called to it at the time, for 
the next session it was repealed. 
This act the gentlemanfrom Maine [Mr. Smart] 
referred to, to sustain him in his claim of the. pow- 
er in Congress to legislate for the: territories upon 
the subject of slavery; but, if the gentieman had 
gone a little further, he would have found, I think, 
that the deliberate decision of Con was against 
him. Why-was the law—in favor of which the 
sympathies of Congress doubtless were—repealed ? 
Surely,-only because its enactment was considered 
a usurpation. And I do not arrive at this concla- 
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sion solely from the character of the transaction 
itself, but from the testimony of statesmen who 
were 13 the public councils at the time. 

The gentleman also referred to the clause of the 
sante act prohibiting the importation of slaves frem 
foreign countries ; and he seeméd to think that this 
was a precedent for the exercise of the power now 
claimed. And the opinion of Mr. Madison, ex- 
pressed in 1790, that Congress could prohibit the 
foreign slave trade in the territories, has been quoted 
But the gentieman should 

recollect that no one has ever questioned the right 
of Congress after 1808 to prohibit the foreign 
slave trade;-and before that ume, many supposed 
—as it seems Mr. Madison, in 1790, and the Con- 
gress of 1804 did—that Congress might prohibit 
the foreign slave trade in territories which we 
| acquired subsequent to the adoption of the Consti- 
i tution. The language of the Constitution is in 
these words: ‘* The migration, or the importation, 
| * of such persons as any of the States nov existing 
| * shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohib- 
‘ ited by Congress prior to the year 1808.” 

But it appears that the clause of the act of 1804 
under consideration, was not very deliberately con- 
sidered by Congress; for subsequently, in 1807, 
under circumstances of the most imposing char- 
acter, and giving the very highest sanction to their 
act, Congress modified this. law m a most vital 

articular. The law of 1804 made the negroes, 
imported contrary to Hs provisions, free. But the 
law of 1807 repealed this, and declared that they 


the Legislatures of the several States or Territo- 
ries might thereafter make.’’ I will show the im- 
portance of this proceeding hereafter. 

In the law erecting Michigan into a separate 
territorial government, there was no attempt at 
territorial legislation; nor was there in the case of 

| Iinois, or of Missouri. In the case of Wiscon- 
| sin, there was; and the conditions and restrictions 
| of the ordinance of 1787 were recognized. But it 
was done in general and ambiguous phraseology, 
| 


‘which caused it to pass unnoticed, It was not 
| attempted in the case of Iowa; on the contrary, 
|| the precedent in the case. of Wisconsin was aban- 
| doned, and a return made to the former practice of 
the Government; nor in the bill of the session of 
| 1845, relative to the Oregon Territory, until the 
'| sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 was ingrafted 
|| on it, upon the motion of the present Speaker, 
‘|| [Mr. Wintnror.] On the contrary, in most of 
|| these acts, which were reported from committees 
|| composed of a majority of members from non- 
|| slaveholding States, all legislative power, except 
‘| such as relates to the disposal of the public lands, 
|| is recognized as existing in the territorial legisla- 
|| tures. This is most clearly done in the case of 
|| lowa, the provision in reference to which I shall 
|| have occasion to quote in another connection. It 
] is true, in most of these acts, there is secured to 
|| the inhabitants of the Territories all “the rights, 
H anes vt and immunities,”’ granted and secured 
| by the ordinance of 1787; and I have heard it con- 
‘tended that this recognized the article prohibiting 
slavery. But it is very clear that this is an erro- 
neous view. The words here used are taken from 
|| the Constitution of the United States, where they 
!, have a technical and ascertained meaning. In the 
i language of Judge Chase, in the ease of Morris 
i vs. Campbell, ‘* privilege and immunity are synon- 
| 
Hl 
| 





‘ ymous, or nearly so. Privilege signifies peculiar 
“advantage, exemption, immunity; immunity 
‘ signifies exemption, privilege.” And in the lan- 
|} guage of Mr. Justice Washington, in the case of 
| Corfield and Coryell, the “rights, privileges, and 
| ‘immunities, which are designed to be secured by 
| ‘ the Constitution, and also by the case in question, 
| * are the fundamental rights and privileges;” such 
‘| as the right of trial by jury, of habeas corpus, of 
|| religious freedom, to acquire and possess property, 
and many other of the same class, which are pro- 
vided for in the ordinance. 

| And from the act relative to Wisconsin itself, it 
| is evident that its framers did not understand the 
} words in question as referring to the article of the 
|| ordinance relative to slavery; for in the very same 
ES after declaring “that the intabitants of 


said Tertrito a be entitled’ to all the ree 
privileges, a vantages’’ secured by the ordi- 
nance, it is added, “and shall be subject to all the 
conditions and restrielions and prohibitions in said 
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f 
articles of compact;” which words were unnecessary I 
if the construction gentlemen contend for is cor- || 
rect. 

But it has been asked, why do most of these 
laws organizing territorial governments, require || 
that the laws passed by the territorial legislature 
shall be submitted to Congress, and declare that 
they shall be null if disapproved? and also, if this | 
does not look like reserving the power of legisla- 
tion? On the contrary, these provisions but re- 
serve a sort of Congressional veto, which enacts 
nothing, does noth'ng affirmatively, but puts it in 
the power of Congress to arrest legislation, and 
leave things as they were. The object is evident. 
it is to enable Congress to arrest territorial legis- 
lation relative to the public lands, the exclusive 
right of legislation in reference to which is reserved 
to Congress, and in violation of fundamental prin- 
ciples. And it is believed that there is no in- 
stance where Congress has interposed, except in | 
cases where the territorial legislatures have at- 
tempted to pass laws affecting the public lands, or 
violating some fundamental principle. The section 
of the lowa territorial constitution shows very 
clearly the object of the reservation. It is in these 
words: 

“ Srorion 6. And be it further enacted, That the legisla- 
tive power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful sub- 
jects of legislation ; but no law shall be passed interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shail be im- 
osed upon the property of the United States; nor shall the | 
fonds or other property of non-residents be taxed higher than 
the lands Or other property of residents. All the laws of the 
fovernor and legislative assembly shall be submitted to, and 
if dispproved by the Congress of the United States, the same 
shall be nul! and of no effect.”’ 

It will be observed that the sanction of Congress 
is not required before a law goes into effect; but it 
requires the disapproval of Congress—it requires 
affirmative action to arrest it. And here, again, || 
these territorial constitutions are somewhat analo- 
gous to our colonial charters. The chief differ- 
ence is this, which was very great: if the King 
withheld his assent to an act, it never became op- | 
erative; but here Congress must do more, and 
affirmatively disapprove it. And although the 
power thus reserved to the King was much greater |, 
than the power reserved to Congress, it was not | 
considered as partaking of a legislative attribute; 
for, although the colonists complained of the ty- 
rannical exercise of this power, they never ques- || 
tioned its legality, but they went to war to resist | 
the claim of Parliament to legislate for them in ref- 
erence to their domestic affairs. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the Missouri 
compromise. I am free to admit, in that, there | 
was an attempt on the part of Congress to adopt | 
fundamental legislation for the territories. But it 
must be borne in mind, that the strict construction- | 
ists never admitted the right of Congress to do so. 
On the contrary, the South voted againat the Mis- 
souri compromise. That compromise, as it is im- || 
properly called, was forced upon us by the North. 1 
And it has been acquiesced in by the South, rather 
in consequence of the circumstances in which. it || 
originated, and as.a means of preventing the agita- | 
tion of an exciting and irritating subject, than be- | 
cause of any validity in the thing itself. Its obli- | 
gation is rather moral than legal, and we have 
acquiesced in it as such heretofore, and are willing | 
to do so hereafter. i] 

But gentlemen say, if you are willing to abide } 
by the Missouri compromise, why object to the |; 
Oregon bill? The whole of Oregon is north of | 
that line. We reply, if you choose to rest upon | 
the Missouri compromise, we have no objection. | 
If that applies to the subject, this provision is 
unnecessary; and, therefore, in insisting upon its || 
retention in the bill, you, in effect, repudiate that._|| 
compromise, 

1 maintain, further, that if the power of legis- || 
lating for the people of the Territories resides in | 
Congress, every territorial government we have || 
organized has been done in violation of the Cen- | 
stitution of the United States, All the powers of || 
the General Government are delegated; and no | 
proposition is clearer than that a legislative body 
cannot delegate its delegated powers, ‘* Delegatus || 
non delegare.’’ I presume there ean be no doubt || 
about this. But, in addition to it, the Constitu- | 
tion declares, as we have seen, that ‘‘all legislative 
* powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
* gress of the United States, which shall consist of 
‘a Senate and House of Representatives.”’ It 


it 
| 
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| cers are United States officers, and, under the Con- 
| 


| United States’? (with a few exceptions, within || 


| Yet mostof the territorial charters we have granted, 


| 9th Congress, Mr. Jefferson recommended that, 


| the committee of the House of Representatives to 


_ one who shall be concerned in any way in build- 
|| Ing or fitting out a vessel to be employed in the 


| Sof, every such negro, &c., shall be forfeited;” 
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surely will not be maintained that we can transfer || 
any portion of these legislative powers to any || 


| other persons; and yet in every territorial govern- | 
| ment we have authorized, a provision has been | 


introduced conferring upon the territorial legisla- 
tures the fullest legislative powers. 

Besides, if the powers of the territorial govern- | 
ments emanate from Congress, then all their offi- | 


stitution, can only be appointed by the President. 
The Constitution declares that ‘all offices of the 


which these territorial officers do not come) ‘shall || 


‘be appointed by the President, by and with the |) 


‘ advice of the Senate, and commissioned by him.’’ | 


provide that the governor ‘‘shall have power to 
‘appoint and commission all officers, civil and of | 
* the militia.”’ So much for the practice of the coun- 
try in establishing territorial governments. 

I desire now to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to a decision of this whole question, which was 
made by the two Houses of Conenent under cir- 


: | 
cumstances, as it will be seen, which give the || 
decision the highest authority. 


At the commencement of the 2d session of the 


in anticipation of the period when Congress might 
abolish the slave trade, a law for that purpose 
might at once be passed. ‘That portion of the 
message was referred, in both Houses, to select 
committees. 

On the 15th of December, 1806, Mr. Early, from 


i 
; 
| 
j 
y 


whom was referred that part of the President’s 
message, reported a bill for that purpose. 

Section Ist prohibits, from and after the 31st of 
December, 1807, the importation of any negro, 
mulatto, or other person of color, with intent to 
keep, sell, or dispose of such negro, mulatto, or 
person of color, as a slave. 

Section 2d imposes a very heavy fine upon any 


{ 
| 
| 
' 


slave trade. 

Section 3d forfeits all vessels found engaged in 
the slave trade, and imposes a fine upon the mas- 
ter and owner. 

Section 4th declares, that ‘‘ if any negro,” &., 
the importation of whom by the act is prohibited, 
**shall, after the 3lst of December, 1807, be found 
* within the United States, or the Territories there- 
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and it imposes a penalty upon any person con- 
cerned in buying or selling such negro, &c. 

Sections 5th and 6th prescribe the form of pro- 
ceedings, &c. 

Mr. Sloan moved to amend the 4th section, by 
inserting after the word ‘ forfeited,’’ ‘and such 
person or slave shall be entitled to his freedom.”’ 

Upon this amendment a long debate ensued, and 
it was rejected; only nineteen members rising in 
its favor, 

Mr. Alston said he doubted whether Congress 
possessed the power of saying that slaves imported 
into a particular State, whose laws directed them 
to be sold, should be made free. 

Mr. Early remarked, he would-ask gentlemen 
whether the House or the Government of the Uni- 
ted States were constitutionally competent to de- 
clare. what should or should not be property within | 
the several States? They were not competent to 

1 


this, after the article constituted as property was 
brought within the limits of the United States. 

Mr. Bidwell, of Massachusetts, said it was ad- 
mitted, that by the forfeiture, slaves would be 
transferred from the individual owner to the United 
States, and that they might sell them as proper- 
ty. Might they not, instead of selling, manumit 
them? 

Mr. Early, of Georgia, contended that the slave- 
holding States would not submit to having large 
cargoes of Africans, who did not speak their lan- 
guage or understand their institutions, let loose 
among their slave population. 

Mr. J. Clay, of Pennsylvania, opposed the | 
amendment, upon the ground that the repugnance | 
of the southern people would be such to this pro- | 
vision, that there would be no informers; and that | 





| 





if there were, as the laws of most of the southern 


States prohibited free negroes from remaining | 
within them, this obnoxious population would be '! 
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thrown upon other States, where free negroes are 
permitted to reside. 

Mr. Sloan said that a further provision might be 
incorporated in the bill, to send those persons of 


color that might be imported in contravention of 
| law back to Africa. 


Mr. Smilie doubted the propriety of the amend- 
ment, but contended that the bill was imperfect 
without some such provision, and advised that the 
committee should rise, and the bill be recommitted, 

Mr. Quincy thought that such an important prin. 
ciple as that involved in the amendment ought to 
be settled before the bill was recommitted. He 
was opposed to doing anything contrary to the 
safety and true interest of any part of the Union; 
and believing that this provision would have that 
effect, he was hostile to it. Besides, he believed 
there would be litle difficulty in defeating it; and 
he asked, ‘‘ What was to-prevent the Legislature 


| * of Georgia, after Congress had declared that these 


‘ people should be free, considering them as vaga- 
‘ bonds, and selling them for a term of years, or 
‘for life, to the highest bidder?” 

Mr. Macon (Speaker) also spoke against the 
amendment; and so did Mr. Cook. 

The vote was then taken, and the amendment 
was rejected; only 19 members rising in its favor. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Bedinger; 
and while it was under discussion, 

Mr. Ely adverted to the former amendment, and 
insisted that some such provision was necessary; 
and asked what would be the effect if the cargo was 
carried into a State where slavery did not exist? 
Would the negroes still be sold under the forfeit- 
ure, for the benefit of the United States; or would 
they be manumitted by force of the State law? If 
the former, he hoped no gentleman would insist 
upon the enforcement of any such forfeiture in 
Massachusetts, where such negroes were as likely 
to be carried as in any other State. 

At the same time that the subject was under dis- 
cussion in the House, it wasalso under considera- 
tion in the Senate. Unfortunately, the debate in 
that body is not preserved. But a very minute 
account given of their proceedings, by a gentleman 
who was a leading member at the time—I allude, 
to Mr. Giles, of Virginia—and the alterations 
which were made in the bill in its passage through 
the Senate and the House, afford us a very clear 
conception of the considerations which influenced 
Congress. I have had recourse to the original files 
of the Senate, and from them I have made out, 
with some care, 

A History of the passage of the Bill abolishing the 
Slave Trade through that Body. 

On the 9th of December, 1806, it was referred to 
a committee composed of Messrs. Bradley, Stone, 
Baldwin, Gaillard, and Giles. January 15, 1807, 
Mr. Bradley reported it with sundry amendments. 

The first section of the bill, as originally framed, 
is in the precise terms of the law as it now stands, 
So is the second, with the exception, that in the 
original bill, the words ‘or foreigner,” after the 
words ** United States,’’ in the second line of sec- 
tion 2, as itnow stands in Little & Brown’s edi- 
tion of the Laws, were stricken out in the House 
of Representatives. And so in the 3d section, 

The 4th section, as it now stands, is identical 
with the original bill, with these exceptions: in the 
original bill, the word ‘ eargo’’ occurred between 


the words **her’’ and “tackle,” in the 14th line 


of the section as it now stands in Little & Brown's 
edition. That word was stricken out, and the 
words in the next: line, “‘ with all the goods and 
effects which shall be found on board the same,” 
were added. And the section, from “ and,”’ after 
the word * seized,’’ to ** color,’’ atthe end of the sec- 
tion, wasadded. But, as originally proposed by the 
committee of the Senate, it read in the first part of 
it, ‘and neither the importer, nor claimant, or per- 


_ sons purchasing from under either of them.’’. This 


was changed so as to make it read as it now does, 


_ viz: * And neither the importer, nor any person or 


persons claiming from or under him.”” And it con- 
tained the word * unfortunately’’ between the words 
‘*may be’’ and ** imported;” and it did not con- 
tain the word “territories” between the words 
‘« which the Legislature of the several States” and 
the words * at any time hereafter.”’ The first ex- 
ression was stricken out in the House, and the 
foe one was there inserted as an amendment. 
The 5th section as it now stands, differs from 
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the original bill, and as it passed the Senate, only | 


in this: that the offence was changed be the House 
of Representatives from felony to a high misde- 
meanor, and the punishment from death to impri- 
sonment. 

The 6th section, as originally reported, con- 
tained between the words “effects” and ‘ pro- 
vided,” the words ** and such purchaser shall, more- 
over, gain no right, title, or claim to the service or 
labor of such negro, mulatto, or person of color, 
by any such purchase whatever.’ These words 
were striken out by the Senate. And the proviso, 
which, as originally reported, read, ‘* Provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
affect the disposition any of the Legislatures of the 
several States may make of any negro, mulatto, 
or person of color, who unfortunately may be im- 
ported or brought, in violation of this law, within 
these States respectively,’’ was changed to the form 
in which it now stands. 

The 7th section, most of it, which relates to the 
employment of the navy of the United States, and 
the whole of it, beginning with the words “ and 
the proceeds,” in the 28th line, to the end of the 
section, was added by the Senate to the bill as ori- 
geelly reported, This latter part provides for de- 
ivering over the negroes to the State authorities, 
and was made necessary by the other amend- 
ments. 

_ The 8th section, as originally reported, and as 
it passed the Senate, did not contain the proviso to 


that section as it now stands, but it was added by || 


the House of Representatives. 
The 9th section, with the exception of a few 


referred to was reduced from fifty to forty tons, is 
the same as it stands in the bill as originally re- 
ported, and as it passed the Senate. 

The 10th section—the same reduction in the size 
of the vessel was made; and the bill, as originally 
reported to the Senate, contained this proviso: 


& Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall pro- 


hibit any captain, master, or commander from employing, | 


as seamen or mariners, negroes, mulattoes, or persons of 
color, or any person travelling by sea or by land from taking 
with him his necessary menial servants not exceeding —.”’ 


To show to the country at one view precisely 
what changes were made in the 4th section in its 
passage through Congress, I will hand to the re- 
porter a copy of that section, with the words which 
were stricken out by the Senate in italics, those 
added by the Senate in brackets, those added by 
the House in small capitals, and those stricken 
out by the House marked with inverted commas: 


“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, If any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States, or any person resident within the 
jurisdiction of the same, shall, from and after the Ist day 
of January, 1808, take on board, receive, or transport from 
any of the coasts or kingdoms of Africa, or from any other 
foreign kingdom, place, or country, any negro, mulatto, or 
person of color, in any ship or vessel, for the purpose of 
selling them in any port or place within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, as slaves, or to be held to service or labor, 
or shall be in any ways aiding or abetting therein, such citi- 
zen, or citizens, or person, shall severally forfeit and pay 
$5,000 ; one moiety thereof to the use of any person, or per- 
sons, who shall sue for and prosecute the same to effect; 
and every such ship or vessel, in which such negro, mulatto, 
or person of color, shall have been taken on board, received, 
or transported, as aforesaid, her cargo, tackle, apparel, and 
furniture, and the and effects which shall be found 
on board the same,] shall be forfeited to the United States, 
and shall be liable to be seized, prosequted, and condemned 
in any of the circuit courts or district courts in the district 
where such ship may be found or seized. [And neither the 
importer, nor any person or persons, claiming from or under 
him, shail hold an right or title whatever to any negro, mu- 
latto, or person of color, nor to the service or labor thereof, 
who may be “ unfortunately” imported or brought within 
the United States or Territories thereof in violation of this 
law ; but the same shall remain subject to any regulations 
not contravening the provisions of this act, which the Legis- 
latures of the several States on TERRITORIES at any time 
hereafter may make for disposing of any such negro, mulatto, 
Or person of color.]’? 


_From these proceedings, it will be seen that the 
bill, as originally reported to the Senate, and the 
bill in the House, was precisely similar, and pro- 
vided that the negroes, as well as the vessel, &c., 
should be forfeited and sold for the benefit of the 
United States. But, as Congress did not wish 
itself to become secondarily engaged in the slave 
trade, as the British Government has done in her 
act for suppressing it, and make profits out of the 
sale of the negroes, the word ‘ cargo”’ was stricken 
out. If nothing more had been done, there would 
have been no Tegal ilation whatever as to the 
negroes imported. Therefore, it was necessary 
37 
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that something more should be done. Well, what 
is it Congress would have been most anxious to 


| do, and doubtless would have done, if it had thought 


that it had full power over the subject? Beyond 
all question, to have emancipated the negroes. 
They showed this disposition two years before, 


in the law to which the gentleman from Maine | 
But, after great deliberation, Congress | 


referred. 
decided that it had no jurisdiction over persons in 
the States or Territories, and that the negroes, as 


became subject exclusively to their legislation. 


| Congress could, before they were brought within 
the State or territorial jurisdiction, have emanci- || 
pated them, and sent them back to Africa; but, for || 
| reasons which Mr. Giles states, to which I shall 


refer in a moment, this was considered impracti- 
cable. And therefore the Senate added the section, 
leaving them to such disposition as the States and 
Territories should make of them. I say States 
and Territories, because the Senate doubtless 


meant to include the Territories in the word States. | 


The Territories, at that time, particularly Louisi- 


ana and Alabama, were precisely the places where | 


slaves would be most likely taken; and of course 
the Senate, if it considered it had jurisdiction over 
the subject, did not mean to leave it without any 
legislation, as they would have done if they had 
not considered the Territories as included jin the 
provision relative to the States. They were 
doubtless aware that Congress had in its legis- 
lation treated the Territories as included in the 
word States, where it occurs in the several clauses 


of the Constitution; and also in the laws of 20th 
May, 1790, and of the 27th March, 1804; in each 
of which Congress construed the word *‘States”’ 
as comprehending Territories. And it would seem 


| they agreed with Chief Justice Marshall, that the 
| **term United States, as used in the Constitution, 


‘ is the name given to our great Republic, which 
‘is composed of States and Territories.” But the 


I prefer, said Mr. B., to any comments of my 
own, to read those of Mr. Giles, of Virginia, who 


| was a distinguished member of the Senate at the | 
time, and a member of the committee which re- 


ported the bill. : 
But, before I do that, the committee will excuse 
me for calling its attention to an opinion expressed 


directly connected with my argument. It will be 
seen that Congress refused to say—and considered 
not’ doing so a matter of consequence enough to 
justify an amendment to the bill—that it was un- 
fortunate for the Africans to be brought here as 
slaves. The advantages which they would reap 
of becoming civilized and christianized, Congress 
considered anything but a misfortune to them. 

And before I read those comments of Mr. Giles, 
it is proper that I should briefly refer to the sub- 
sequent legislation of Congress: In 1818, Congress 
reviewed its legislation in reference to the slave 
trade; and in the act of 20th April of that year, it 
retained the provision of the act of 1807 relative to 
the disposition of the negroes: ‘* They were to re- 
* main subject to the regulations which the legisla- 
‘tures of the several States or Territories may at 
‘ any time heretofore have made, or hereafter may 
‘ make, for disposing of any such negro, mulatto, 
‘ or person of color.”’ 

In 1819, the subject again came before Congress; 
and, in the act of 3d March, 1819, provision was 
made requiring the President to remove captured 
Africans without the limits of the United States, 
and transport them to the coast of Africa. Thus 
showing, by the unbroken legislation of Congress, 
that it was considered that the moment negroes 
were let loose in any of the States or Territories, 
they became subject exclusively to State and Ter- 
ritorial legislation. 

[Mr. B. here sent to the Clerk’s table, to be read, 
e4 following extract, from the writings of Mr. 

iles: 

‘“* Wiien the bill was before the committee of the 
Senate who framed it, an inquiry took place re- 
specting all the material circumstances attending 


e African slave trade. Amongst other facts, it 


ly. 


| be landed? 


| siderations whatever. 


_ uninfluenced by electioneering, or any other fanati- 
| cal excitements. 


| granted by the Constitution to the 

House of Representatives did not consider it safe || 
| to risk this, and the words ‘‘ or Territories’’ were 
| inserted in the connection I have pointed out. 


Sateen the 
| greatest possible attention, therefore, was bestowed 
| upon ever 
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was in proof that the slaves were generally crowded 
in the slave vessels, and the vessels themselves in 
a filthy condition; from which circumstances, and 
the coarse and scanty fare furnished, the slaves 
generally arrived in this country in a sickly con- 
dition, and required immediate landing for their re- 
lief. These facts induced the committee to abandon 
all attempts at making provision for their imme- 
diate return to Africa in case of capture by Ameri- 


|| can cruisers; which measure would have been pre- 
soonas they were landed within the limits of either, | 


ferred, if deemed practicable. Their landing in the 
United States thus becoming necessary, a question 


|| arose under what jurisdiction they would be placed 


when brought into any port of the United States 
within the limits of any particular State or Terri- 
tory? Would they be ad under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, or under that of the particular 
State or Territory within whose limits they should 
Here, then, the question of jurisdic- 
tion, between the United States and the individual 
State or Territory, as to the condition of persons 
brought within the limits of any State or Territory, 
was directly presented for consideration. The wri- 
ter believes no subject ever presented to Congress 


|| demanded or received more investigation and con- 
| sideration; the result of which was, that the juris- 
| diction was decided to be exclusively in the indi- 
| vidual States and Territories; and the two provisoes 


to the 4th and 6th sections were prepared with an 


| express view to a legislative interpretation of the 


Constitution upon that momentous question. 
* The following circumstances attending the de- 


cision of Congress, contained in the provisions of 
This they did in the law || 
| of 1793, to enforce the second and third para- | 
| graphs of the second section of the fourth article 


the 4th and 6th sections of the bill, give the highest 
possible sanction to the precedent: 
Ist. The question of jurisdiction was directly 


| and singe brought into consideration. 


2d. The question was discussed upon its own 
intrinsic merits, uninfluenced by any extrinsic con- 
Truth alone was its object, 


**3d. The question arose from a specific power 
ederal Gov- 
ernment, growing out of the general power retained 


|| by the States respectively; and the object of the 


rovisoes was to draw the precise boundary line 
anted and the retained power. The 


word of the two provisoes. 


«4th. The discussion was iong, considerate, and 


|| dispassionate, and eventuated in the conviction of 
|| every member of both Houses of Congress that the 
|| jurisdiction over persons was with the States re- 
by Congress on the same occasion, which is not || 


spectively. The bill passed unaninfously in the 


| Senate, as is believed, the ayes and noes not be- 

| ing taken, and with five dissenting votes im the 

| House of Representatives. 

| derstood to 

coeneaenes of other objections. 
e 


Those votes were un- 
ave been given against the bill, in 
" rinciple contained in these provisoes 
eee e discussion of the following questions: 
as slavery existed from the beginning of the 
world to this day, as far as authentic accounts of 
the human race have been recorded? Is slavery 
recognized and sanctioned by the Constitution of 
the United States? Is slavery recognized and sanc- 
tioned by the Holy Scriptures? Is siavery recog- 
nized and sanctioned by international law? Is 
slavery recognized and enforced by the municipal 
laws of individual nations, and particularly by the 


| municipal laws of the several States? What coer- 
| cive acts 
| upon the 


rformed by one or a number of persons 
dy or bodies of others, would have the 
effect of reducing those others toa state of slavery; 


| or, in other words, to subjection to the will and 
| disposition of the person or persons exercising; 
| these coercive acts, according to the municipa 
| laws of individual nations and the sanctions of 


international law ? 

‘* All these questions were most ably discussed, 
upon legal, political, and phildsophical grounds, 
and eventuated in the conviction of every one, that, 
notwithstanding the refined sensibilities of the pres- 
ent times, slavery then was, and always had been, 
a legal and actual condition of man, as deduced 
from all the preceding authoritative texts. The 
clause in the Constitution which authorized the 
passage of the bill from which the foregoing sec- 
tions are taken, is in the following words: 


©¢The migration or importation of such persone as any 
Sof the tase mow aziating shall tank proper to adult, sha } 
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‘not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year eigh- | 


éteen hundred and eight; but a tax or duty may be imposed 
‘on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
§ person.’ 

“ The preceding part of the 4th section, having 
interdicted the importation of slaves into the Uni- 
ted States, concludes as follows: 

“ ¢And neither the importer, nor any person or persons 
‘claiming from or under him, shall hold any right or tite 
‘whatsoever to any negro, mulatto, or person of color, nor 
‘to the service or labor thereof, who may be imported or 
‘brought within the United States or Territories thereof, in 
‘ violation of this law; but the same shall REMAIN subject to 
‘any regulations not contravening the provisions of this act, 
‘which the Legislatures of the several States or Territories 


‘al any time thereafter may make for disposing of any such | 


‘negro, mulatto, or person of color.’ 


‘* The first part of this clause goes to declare, 
that ‘ neither the importer, &c., shall hold any right 
‘ or title to any negro, &c., who may be imported, 
‘ or brought within the United States or Territories 
‘ thereof in violation of this law.’ Here stops the 
jurisdiction of the United States under the foregoing 
clause of the Constitution—it does not pretend to 
exercise any jurisdiction whatever over the person 
of the negro, &c.; but it then proceeds virtually to 
disclaim all right to such jurisdiction, and virtually 
to declare that such jurisdiction is in the States 
and Territvries within whose limits such negro, &c., 
may be brought respectively. The words are, ‘ but 
‘the same shall remain subject to any regulations 
‘ not contravening the provisions of this act, which 
* the legislatures of the several States or Territories, at 
* any time hereafler, may make for disposing of any such 
‘negro, mulatto, or person of color.’ This clause 
contains a virtual disclaimer of jurisdiction on the 
part of the United States, and a declaration, that 
* the same shall REMAIN subject to any regulations 
* not contravening the provisions of this act, which 
* the legislatures of the several States or Territories 
* at any time hereafter may make,’&c. Here then it 
will be seen, that the jurisdiction over persons is 
declared to be in the legislatures of the Territories as 
wellas of the States; to beexercised not merely now, 
but at any lime hereafter, at their own discretion.”’ 
(The italics in this extract are all Mr. Giles’s.) 

And in this same connection permit me to say that 
Mr. Adams, whose death has created such a sensa- 
tion in the country, was in the Senate at the time, 
and took an active part in all these proceedings. 

It will thus be seen that Congress, under pecu- 
liarly imposing circumstances, when everything 
conspired to produce a just decision, has solemn! 
settled this whole question. 
with singular unanimity. And I ask gentlemen 
why they cannot now leave the jurisdiction over 


And pe decided it | 


persons where the fathers of the Republic have | 


decided it belongs? Why will you permit your 
fanaticism to carry you so far as to violate the 
Constitution and every fundamental principle of 
our Government? 

But I regard the Wilmot Proviso as designed to 
repudiate the Missouri compromise. If that com- 
promise is to operate, it is unnecessary; and gen- 
tlemen, in insisting upon it, repu/liate the Missouri 
compromise. 

And gentlemen must excuse me for saying that 
I consider this bad faith upon the part of the non- 
slaveholding States. They cannot contend now, 
as they did in the debate last winter, that the Mis- 
souri compromise has no application, inasmuch as 
it only referred to territory which we possessed at 
the time of its adoption. We did possess this ter- 
ritory then. But I do not admit that the Missouri 
compromise-does not extend to territory which we 
did not then hold. I admit, in terms, it does not. 
But was it not equitable, was it not fair, as far as 
the non-slaveholding States are concerned? It 
clearly was not, so faras the South was concerned; 
there was no reciprocity in it. But this is imma- 
terial now. It is not the South that is seeking to 
discard it. 
concerned? The conclusive fact which I have 
already mentioned, obviates the necessity of an 
argument. It was the proposition of the North itself, 
carried by northern votes against southern votes and 
southern protests. In favor of the Missouri com- 
— every Senator from the non-slaveholding 

tates, except two, voted; and in the House of 
Representatives every member from the same 
States, except five, also voted for it. The North, 
at least, is estopped from complaining of its ine- 
quality. If it was fair and equal, as far as the ter- 


Was it not fair, as far as the North is | 


where slavery does not exist, it will be legalized 


it not be so as far as the territory to be acquired here, or into the politics of the country. Neithe, 


hereafter is concerned? How is it, that in refer- 
ence to territory hereafter to be acquired, equality 
is not equity? Upon what cheryl is it, that ter- 
ritory, won by the common blood and the common 
treasure of every portion of the Union, is to be 
appropriated exclusively to aggrandize and aug- 
ment the power of one? Sir, this Union rests 


upon the basis of the most perfect equality among | 


all its members; and whenever the government of 
it is administered for the exclusive advantage of 
any portion of it, its days will be numbered. 


‘Slavery in the Territories —Mr. Bayly. 
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the Congress nor the President can have anything 
to do in their solution. But very different’ is the 
character of the principle of the Wilmot proviso, 
That looks to Congressional action and Executive 
sanction, and it cannot be lost sight of. No strict 
constructionist, no Democrat, can be indifferent to 
the principles which I have shown it violates, | 
have therefore confined myself to it, and made no 
allusion to the other questions, any further than the 
are referred to in the authorities I have quoted. 
I have also abstained, by design, from the dis- 


n the case of Texas, the Missouri compromise | cussion of the question of slavery in its moral, 


line was recognized as extending to territory to |! social, and political aspects. 


which it did not in terms apply. But gentlemen 
say the South voted against applying it to Texas. 


It is true we did; because, for the reasons I have | 
given, we did not think Congress had the power | 


to do it. But it was proposed by a gentleman 
from a non-slaveholding State, and it was carried 
by the Representatives of the non-slaveholding 
| States. We could not vote for it, but we acqui- 
'esced. Notwithstanding all this, in less than two 
years gentlemen who voted to extend the Missouri 
compromise to Texas, come forward and insist 
that the Missouri compromise has no application 


to territory which we did not possess at the time | 


of its adoption. They are estopped by their own 
votes from taking this ground. 

I have thus shown the iniquity and unconstitu- 
tionality of this whole proceeding. But the worst 
of it is, according to gentlemen’s own show- 
ing, it is a purely gratuitous outrage upon us. 
Nearly every gentleman who has spoken upon 
that side of the question admits, that as soon as 
these territories are erected into States they may 
introduce slavery if they choose. Grant this, (and 

_ it is too plain a proposition to admit of doubt or 
discussion,) and where the use of prohibiting sla- 
very ina Territory? If you do not prohibit it, it 
will never exist in regions unsuited to the black 

_man; and if you do while the Territories are un- 

der your pupilage, it will be introduced as soon as 
they are left to act for themselves wherever slave 
labor can be used to advantage. Suppose negro 

_ slavery existed at this moment in Maine, does any 
one doubt that it would soon be extirpated by the 


laws of man? Sir, as the statistics show, the ne- 
gro cannot liveand multiply there. Suppose, on the 
other hand, the white inhabitants of Jamaica were 
left free to act for themselvesy and there was not 
a negro in the island, does any one doubt that they 
| would introduce slavery? Why, sir, even the Brit- 
ish Government itself, after having abolished sla- 
very there, at a great cost, but a short time since, 
to avert the ruin it has brought upon the planters, 
is trying to reéstablish it under flimsy disguises. 
Suppose there was not a slave in Mississippi, does 
any one doubt that slavery would be introduced at 
_ once? If any such an one can be found, I point him 
to Texas. Slavery had been abolished there; but 
she no sooner became independent than she reés- 
tablished it. To recur to the Oregon bill. 

No one ever expects to see slavery established 
in Oregon. It is too far north; its productions are 
not suited to slave labor, and if they were, it would 
| cost more to take a slave there than he would be 
worth. But so far from this circumstance excusing 
| the effort to prohibit slavery, it only exposes the 

reprehensible design of it. The effort is to estab- 
lish a precedent, where it will be inoperative, to be 
followed in cases where it would prdaines its effect. 
| [have confined myself, as the committee will 





|| perceive, to the discussion of the question as to the 


| power of Congress, under the Constitution, to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories. There are other 
| interesting questions which have been mooted of 
late, which I have purposely avoided debating. 
| They are first, whether, if we acquire territory 


there by the very act of acquisition? and second, 
whether the people of the Territories, through 
their Territorial Legislatures, can prohibit slavery 
in the event of the first question being decided one 
way, or legalize it in the event it is decided the 
other? These questions, however interesting, are 
not for us to decide. They are strictly, judicial 
questions, and to the courts I am willing, as 1 shall 


| be bound, to leave them. They are questions which 


| Congress has no authority to settle; and they are 


ritory we then possessed was concerned, why will | questions which I do not wish to see introduced 


. ! 
laws of nature, which are much stronger than the 


| 
| 
' 
j 
' 
j 








For, althouch I have 
very decided opinions upon the subject, 1 do not 
think Congress has any jorisdiction over it, either 
in the States or the Territories; and therefore, as 
a member of Congress, | have no commission to 

| debate it. 

| But there is one view of it, which has been pre- 

sented by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Smarr, } 

which I consider germane to the subject, and [ 

_ therefore ask permission to notice it very briefly. 

He maintains that the prohibition of slavery in the 

| Territories, does not prevent any white man from 

the slave States emigrating to them; whereas the 
permission of slavery excludes the white laborers 
of the non-slaveholding States. Now, sir, I hold 
that the very reverse of this is true. Prohibit 
| slavery in a Territory, and in what position do 
~_ place a slaveholder who desires to emigrate ? 

efore he goes, he must either sell his slaves, or 
emancipate them. But nineteen out of twenty of 
southern slaveholders, particularly in the old States, 
| could not adopt the first branch of the alternative, 
without doing the greatest possible violence to 
every impulse of their hearts. 

To nineteen out of twenty—indeed, I may say 
ninety-nine in every hundred—of the owners of 
slaves in those States, nothing is more trying to 
them than to be compelled to sell them. Most of 
them have been raised with them on the same 
plantation; they have enjoyed with them the sports 
of childhood, and they have a feeling towards them 
almost fraternal. They feel, as I have always 
done, a religious duty to watch over and protect 
them. A master will resent an injury to his slave, 
as soon as to himself. Very often they do not 
feel at liberty to transfer the performance of this 
duty to another, of whose humanity they may 
know nothing. The consequence .is, that slaves 
are very rarely sold fr®m a calculation of profit. 
I have never known one thus sold. In the district 
of country in which I live, I have never known a 
negro sold, except for insubordination, or other 
crime, or where the master was compelled to sell 
in consequence of debt. (Of course, I do not al- 
lude to cases of sales made at the request of the 
slave himself.) And these forced sales are gen- 
erally the most trying acts of a man’s life. Most 
slaveholders would be unwilling to sell their slaves 
preparatory to emigration. 

The other branch of the alternative would be 
still worse. Most of us are unwilling to withdraw 
that protection to which our negroes are entitled 
by inheritance, and doom them, as emancipation 
almost always does, to the condition of. miserable 
vagabonds, in which they would cease to be the 
slave of an individual whose interest and inclina- 
tion is to protect him, and become the slave of the 
community with no wish but to degrade and op- 
press him. Besides, in most of the slave States, 

his remaining in the place of his nativity after 
emancipation is prohibited. Can the master take 
him with him, where still he might act as his 
friend? The laws of most of the non-slaveholding 

States prohibit him from taking him there as a free 


| negro; and if Congress has jurisdiction of the sub- 





| 


_ ject, the representatives of these States would 
_ scarcely force upon a Territory a species of popula- 
tion which their own States exclude. The people of 
the Territories, I venture to say, would prefer their 
being carried to them as slaves rather than as free 
negroes. What, then, is a slaveholder thus situ- 
ated todo? You force him to do violence to his 
| feelings, or abstain from emigration. You impose 
| upon him a condition precedent to his enjoying a 
portion of the common property of the United 
_ States, which it is impossible for him to perform. 

| ‘This is not speculation. How many of the Vir- 
_ginia officers of the Revolution: settled upon the 
inde reserved for them by the State from her mag- 


i 
| 
| 
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nificent donation to the Union? Scarcely one. 
The doubt about the validity of the ordinance, and 
the expectation that Ohio, as soon as she became 
a State, would abolish slavery, excluded them from 
their property as effectually as if they had been 
excluded by a positive law; and they were com- 
pelled to sell the finest land- in the world fora 
mere pitlance. 

I know personally several instances where the 
descendants of those officers, who made as great 
sacrifices as men ever made, by the circumstances 
to which | have alluded, felt themselves and their 
pees excluded from lands which their ances- 
tors ha 
fering as man rarely ever passed through. 

But although many—not all, 1 admit—of the 
citizens of the slave States would be excluded by 
a slavery prohibition in the Territories; 
leaving them open, you would not exclude any 
emigrants from the non-slaveholding States. And 
if it did, what then would be more proper than to 
divide the Territories, so that there might be some 
to which every citizen of every State might remove 
with his property? There is no restriction upon 
white emigration in any of the slave States. 

But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Smart] 
says slavery, wherever it exists, degrades labor, 
and thus the free white laborers of the North are 
excluded. I have heard this assertion often made 
in this House, and it has always surprised me. It 
shows that want of information upon the subject | 
which is always manifested here in the discussions | 
upon this subject. So far from its being true, the | 
very reverse is the case. So far from slavery de- 
grading the condition of the free white laborer, the 
very reverse is the case, as the most notorious facts | 
will prove. In aslave State, the distinctions in 
society do notgrow out of the difference of pursuits, 
but of condition and color. It is not the fact that | 

| 
| 


| 
| 


} 


the negro labors that degrades him; for let him be 
as idle as he may, even if he be able to live without | 
work, his social position is still beneath that of the | 
poorest white laborer. No white man inthe South | 
considers labor degraded because negroes perform | 
it, any more than they do religion, because many | 
of them profess it. In truth, it is the only thing | 
which tends to elevate them; and they are not de- | 
graded because they follow an honest pursuit, but | 
in despite of it. I have seen white men and their | 
sons, worth thousands of dollars, working in the 
same field with their slaves. {I have seen many as 
respectable men as are in my district or anywhere 
else, working side by side in their fields with slaves 
they had hired. But they did not feel themselves 
degraded, nor does anybody consider them so. 
Go through the State of Virginia, and you will find | 
two-thirds of the strikers in the blacksmiths’ shops | 
negroes; but the white blacksmith does not con- 
sider himself degraded in consequence. On the 
contrary, they generally prefer it. They can make | 
him perform menial duties in and about the shop, | 
which they would be reluctant to exact of a white 
man. There is one species of labor performed by | 
negroes in the southern States, and but one spe- | 
cies, which is considered degrading; but it is not | 
so considered in the non-slavehoiding States. I 
mean menial labor. There is not a white man in | 
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'| State there is no struggle, there is no antagonism | 


purchased by years of such toil and suf- | 


i 
| 
ry | 
et, in 


|| wealthy southern slaveholder. 


ing that Congress has no constitutional power to 

exclude slavery from the territories, it is immate- | 
rial whether this argument be true or false. But 
is ittreue? The very reverse is the case; and the 
reason is as obyious as the fact is notorious, Tell 
me a single occasion upon which the slave States 
| have been found favoring that system of class legis- || 
| lation which encourages the few at the expense of || 
| themany. Tell me of a single occasion, on which 
| they have been found sustaining a system, the tend- | 
| ency of which is to enhance the profits of capital 
| at the expense of the profits of labor. Ina slave 


between capital and labor. 


They are united in the 
' same hands. 


The greater part of the capital of 
the southern planter, as the whole of the capital of 
the indigent white man, is labor. 

The southern capitalist is more interested in the 


| 


'| profits of labor than he is in the profits of money 


| 
| or capital in its ordinary acceptation. You cannot | 
/impair the profits of labor without injuring the | 

In this respect, the | 
| southern planter and the independent northern and | 


\| western farmer, who cultivates his own land with ! 


| own labor, differs from nearly all other capitalists. || 


| They are interested both in the profits of capital | 


, and labor—generally more in the latter than the 
| former; and hence you generally find both these. | 
| classes opposed to all systems which are calculated | 
| to depress labor; and this is the real philosophy of | 
| Mr. Jefferson’s remark, that the Democracy of the | 
| North were the natural allies of the South. 
I have thus shown, I think, that Congress has | 
| no authority to prohibit slavery in the Territories; | 
| that the attempt to do so is a gratuitous effort to 
violate the Constitution, where, even to attain the | 


|| object of the movers, it is unnecessary; and that | 
|| the reasons assigned for doing it are wholly with- | 


out foundation. 
SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


| 

| SPEECH OF MR. H. C. MURPHY, | 
OF NEW YORK, | 

In roe Hovse or RepreseNTATIVES, 


May 17, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 


sion Bill— 

Mr. MURPHY rose for the purpose of express- 
ing his views respecting the power of Congress to 
legislate over the Territories. He knew that this | 
discussion was inopportune in some respects, and | 
that the remarks which he proposed to make were 
not altogether in order; but following the example | 
which had been set by the learned gentlemen from | 
Virginia and South Carolina, [Mr. Bavzy and | 
Mr. Woopwarb,]| he should yenture to present to | 
the House the views which he entertained, es- 
pecially as they differed from those of both the 
gentlemen to whom he had referred. 

He held that Congress has the power to legis- 
late for the Territories; and having that power, it 
had power over the question of slavery there. But, | 
in his view, the great difficulty under which the 








my district who could be employed at any wages 
to become a boot-black, or a carriage-driver, or a 
dining-room servant. I repeat: in the non-slave- | 
holding States, the distinctions in social intercourse 
grow out of wealth and pursuits; in the slave 
States, mostly out of color and condition. And I | 
speak from minute personal observation when I | 
say that distinctions in society, growing out of fac- | 
titious circumstances, is. infinitely greater in the 
non-slaveholding than in the slaveholding States. 
The respectable white laborers in the South are 
treated with an infinite deal of more courtesy and 
respect by men of other pursuits, than they are at 
the North, and their position in the social state is 
higher. And the reason is the one I have given. 

I have heard it argued, too, that the rights of 
labor are not likely to be so well protected in a slave 
State as in a non-slaveholding State; and we have 
been told, that in the struggle going on between 
capital and labor for a fair distribution of the profits 
resulting from their joint capacities, labor is not 


| 
| 
| 


likely to have as good a chance in a slave State as | nexed to this Union, 


in a non-slaveholding State. And this has been 
assigned as a reason for excluding slavery from 
the new territories. If 1 have succeeded in show- 


of the Union, and having under consideration the Navy Pen- 


gentlemen had been laboring arose from a confu- 
sion of ideas respecting the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States. They had not drawn the distinction | 
between Territories acquireé before and those ac- 

uired after the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 

tion. While expressing these views, he would 
here take occasion, at the outset, to say that he 


was no advocate of the Wilmot proviso. He did 
not stand here to defend it; at the same time he 
would not, with his views of the Constitution, and | 
of the power of Congress, assent to the principle 
laid down by either the gentleman from Virginia | 
or the gentleman from South Carolina. It ap- 
peared to him that those gentlemen had both pre- 
sented to this House heresies on this question, 
which had been pronounced such by the action of 
Congress over and over again, and which he 
| should endeavor to establish as such before he had 
| done. 
| He held that Territories that were now free— 
Territories in which slavery did not exist—if an- 
mained free until Congress 





|| positively established it there; and for.that reason 
S to the Wilmot proviso. He held 
ilmot proviso was wholly unnecessary. 


\| was 0 
I that the 
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| osition that 
| legislate for the Territories acquired since the 


219 





Ho. or Reps. 


It was worse, for it served only to create dissen- 
sions. But he did not, as some gentlemen ap- 


| peared to, in view of that proposition, see dark 
| clouds hovering over the country. He saw in the 
| Constitution and the laws of the land principles 


which would carry them ree in safety, and 
preserve for their children and their children’s 
children their glorious Constitution and Confed- 


| eracy. 


In the next ms then, he laid down the prop- 
vongress possesses the power to 


adoption of the Constitution as an incident to 


| the power to acquire, ex necessitate rei; and is re- 
| strained only by the conditions upon which the 


territory was ceded, and by the prohibitions and 
limitations of the Constitution. He also main- 


| tained that the ordinance of 1787 was expressly 


adopted and continued in force by the Constitu- 
tion, and no further adoption by Congress was 
necessary; and that Congress was empowered to 
make all laws which should be proper to carry the 
ordinance into effect. 

Mr. C.J, INGERSOLL. What was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Madison? 

Mr. MURPHY said he would answer the gen- 
tleman presently. In the discussion of these prop- 
ositions he would reverse the order in which he had 


stated them. Now, what was the territory of the 


United States? There was the territory that was 
ceded by the different States forming the confed- 
eracy before the adoption of the Constitution—the 
territory northwest of the Ohio. There were like- 
wise the cession by deed of Georgia in 1802, com- 
prising the present States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi; the cession by treaty by France in 1803 of 
the territory which now comprised the State of 
Louisiana; and the cession by Spain by the treaty 
of 1819 of that which is now the State of Florida. 
And what else? The land which we acquired by 
discovery. Such was the Oregon territory. He 
deemed it unnecessary to do more than merely to 
advert to the opinions of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Buchanan on this point. The principal ground on 
which they claimed a title to Oregon was that of 
discovery. To this fact he wished now to direct 
the attention of the committee, for purposes which 
would appear in the course of his argument. The 
ordinance of 1787, then, became of importance only 
in reference to the territory northwest of the Ohio. 
That ordinance and the action under it did not ap- 
ply to any other territory than that northwest of 
the Ohio, and we have to look for other principles 
to govern us in regard to the other territory. 

He would now proceed to the consideration of 
the ordinance of 1787, for the purpose of showing 
the distinction between that and the sources of the 
power which we are to exercise over other territo- 
ries, and he had numerous authorities on this sub- 
ject at hand. He would simply direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the ordinance of 1787, for 
it was unnecessary to read it, as every gentleman 
was doubtless familiar with its provisions. Inthe 
first place, that ordinance was declared to be a 
compact; and the articles thus agreed to and ar- 
ranged between the people of the United States and 
the people who were to form those territories were 
to continue forever in force, subject, however, to 
certain restrictions. The language of the ordinance 
was: 

“It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the foliowing articles shall be considered as 
articles of compact between the original States and the peo- 
ple and States in the said territory, and forever remain un- 
alterable unless by common consent.”’ 

Again, in article 4th, are these words: 

« The said Territory, and the States which may be form- 

ed therein, shall forever remain a part of this confederacy 
of the United States of America, subject to the Articles of 
Confederation and to such alierations therein as shall be 
constitutionally made, and to all the acts and ordinances of 
the United States in Congress assembled conformable there- 
to.” 
When this ordinance was passed, it thus appears 
from its own provisions anew constitution 
was contemplated, and the people of the new ter- 
ritories and the territories themselves were to be 
subjected generally to the legislation of this new 
government under the terms of the compact. 

And now he would answer the inquiry put to 
him by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
asked him if he knew what Mr. Madison said on 
this subject. Mr. Madison, it was true, said that 
the ordinance was passed with doubtful authority, 
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but he went on afterwards to justify the passage of || new territory, ten he admitted this clause of the || 
| Constitution did not touch it. 


that ordinance. Mr. Madison said: 


“] mean not, by anything here said, to throw censure on 
the measures which have been pursted by Congress. I am 
sensible that uiey could not have done otherwise. The 
public interest, the necessity of the case, imposed upon them | 


| 
| 


the task of overleaping their constitutional limits.” {| 


He thus approved the measure, as did Mr. Jef- || 


ferson, who was the author of the ordinance of || tinguished gentleman said, if it were a compact, it 


le the same as that of 1787, 


1784, in this princi 
fly have advocated it if it were 


and who would har 


ery in the Territories—Mr. Murphy. 


Slav 





But this was no new doctrine on his part. Look 
into the debate on the Missouri compromise, and 
we had the authority of a distinguished Southern 
gentleman, the father of the honorable gentleman 
fron: Maryland, (the Hon. Louis McLane,) con- 
firming the view which he had taken. That dis- 


/ was confirmed by the Constitution. These are 


unconstitutional. i 


But he cared not whether that act was constitu- 
tionally made or not at the time; he said, and that 
was his position, that the Constitution of 1787 
confirmed that ordinance, and made it valid. Now, | 
he had not seen, in the course of the debate on this 
guestion, the clause of the Constitution of the 

nited States referred to, to which he should di- 
rect the attention of the House. He did not put | 


the power of Congress to legislate over the Terri- || contract upon those who should subsequently remove thither; | by an original, express grant in the Constitution 
. o , 


tories, upon the clause authorizing Congress to 
make ‘all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States;’’ for he thought with the gentleman 
from Virginia, that the word “ other’ 

word ‘ territory,’’ and showed that it was spoken 
of here only as “ property’’—giving Congress the | 
power to make all needful rules and regulations re- | 
specting the territory as property of the United | 
States. 

He fell in, therefore, with the view of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia on this point; but it was not 
necessary to rely upon the clause in question. 

For, to his mind, we had abundant confirmation 
of this ordinance in the Constitution itself. Would 
it not have been remarkable, indeed, if the Con- | 
vention which framed the Constitution, sitting at 
the same time and place with that Congress which | 


adopted this ordinance, had not made some provis- || 


ion in regard to it? When we regarded the fact, | 
that the provision in reference to slavery in both 
instruments was adopted on the same day—the 


2 ae . . . . 2 . i 
provision in the Constitution providing for the || .. +. not there. 


essentially upon the people of the United States, | 


three-fifihs representation of slaves, and the pro- | 
hibition in the ordinance of slavery in the North- 
west Territory, and that after there had been the 
utmost contrariety of opinion in both bodies— 
could it be considered an accidental coincidence? 
No, it was the result of conference; of consulta- 
tion with each other for the good of the country; 
of consultation in such a spirit as should be ever | 
shown by us here. They compromised, so that 
while they allowed to the slave States the represent- | 
ation of three-fifths of the slaves, they prohibited 
slavery in the Northwest Territory. 

But after the new Constitution was adopted, 
which Constitution itself recognized this ordinance, 
as he would presently show, a law was passed in 
addition, to carry into further effect the ordinance 
of 1787. Ele would ask gentlemen to tell him how 
this law came to be passed, if they did not con- 
sider the ordinance in existence and valid? He | 
read an extract of the law, the preamble of which 





recited, that in order that the ordinance of 1787 || 


| 


| 


‘‘ may continue to have full effect,’’ it is requisite, 
&e. 

Mr. GAYLE. Is that an act of Congress ? 
Mr. MURPHY replied that it was. This ordi- 
nance, then, was a compact, an ania | 
contract between the people of the United States, 
in their collective capacity, and the people who | 
should inhabit this new territory; and this express 
acknowledgment of this compact by Congress, 
after the adoption of the new Constitution, as well 
as the recognition of it by the Constitution, made 
it binding, ratified it, and cured it of any unconsti- 
tionality under the Confederation which it might 
previously have been obnoxious to. The clause 
of the Constitution to which he referred was in 
these words: “ All debts contracted and engage- 
* ments entered into before the adoption of this Con- 
* stitution shall be as valid against the United States 
: under this Constitution as under the Confedera- 

* tion. 
A gentleman near him said this had reference to 
a compact; true, and this ordinance is in terms 
declared to be a compact, an agreement, an engage- 
ment entered into on the part of the United States; 
and here was an express provision to ratify all “en- | 
ments.’’ If it were no compact, no agreement 
tween the United States and the people of the 








’ qualified the || 


his words: 


«This ordinance was considered doubtfal until the adop- | 
tion of the present Constitution, by the first clause of the 
the sixth article of which it was supposed to be confirmed. 
But this confirmation shows it to be in the nature of a com- | 
pact, and not of a law—a compact voluntarily entered into 


| by all the parties connected with it—not incorporated in the | 
| present Constitution as a grant of power, or explanatory of 
its principles ; but merely sanctioned by a single clause, pro- || 


, viding for the validity of contracts. 
| by the party ceding the territory; it did not propose to affect 


| tion. 


It was a Contract made 
the rights of persons residing there; it was to operate as a | 


such persons, therefore, went under this ordinance; they 
voluntarily became parties to it; and such only settled there | 
as were willing to live without slaves, and subject to the | 
terms of the compact.’? 


Mr. HILLIARD interposed with the remark 
that Congress did not recognize the constitutional 
authority of the ordinance of 1787. They simply 
authorized the people of the Territory to organize | 
and maintain a government; but none of the pro- | 
visions of the act related to slavery. 

Mr. MURPHY said his argument was, that the 
ordinance of 1787 was confirmed by the Constitu- 
He had alluded to the law to show that the 


| first Congress thereafter, cognizant as its members | 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


\| garded the territory northwest of the Ohio, there 


Constitution, thought the Constitution had con- 


j 
| 


must have been of the views of the framers of the 


firmed the ordinance, and they passed this law for 
the purpose of giving it more full effect. That | 
was the view in which he had used it. 

Mr. BAYLY (in his seat) was understood to | 
inquire if the people of the Territory were con- | 
sulted in this ‘*compact?’’ 

Mr. MURPHY replied in the negative; they 
But this was a contract binding 


because it was voluntarily entered into by them | 
inviting settlers to go there. It was, therefore, to | 


_ be taken in the strongest manner against the United | 


States. The gentleman from Virginia had addressed | 
to the House the argument, that in none of the | 
laws establishing territorial governments had this 
inhibition of slavery been contained, except in the | 
case of Wisconsin, and in that case he had under- | 


| taken to explain it away. Now, if his (Mr. M.’s) 


view was correct, that this contract was binding 
on the United States, there was no necessity of 
introducing it; it was the law of the land; and, 
more, it was the supreme law, as it was ratified 
and confirmed by the Constitution. 

He came now to his second proposition: That 
Congress possesses the power to legislate for terri- 
tories acquired since the adoption of the Constitu- | 
tion, as an incident to the power to acquire, ez | 
necessitate; restrained only by the conditions of the | 
cession, and by the prohibitions and limitations of 
the Constitution. This covered the territory which 
was really the subject of their discussion. As re- 
| was no question raised in this House or in the 
| country. It was in view of the new territory to be 
acquired in Mexico, @omprising New Mexico and 
| California, that this question assumed its great 

importance; and it was in regard to that territory 
that he deemed this his proposition toapply. Now, 
he held that the Constitution did not contemplate 
the acquisition of new territory. He found no 
power expressed in the Constitution to acquire 
new territory. He admitted, that where an express 
power was granted, it carried with it all the powers 
necessary to give it full force and effect. But there 





t 
| 
| 


was no express power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion to acquire ee if there was, he called 
on the gentleman from Virginia or any other gen- 
tleman to point it out. 

Mr. BAYLY (in his seat) was understood to 
refer the gentleman to the power to declare war. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is that a power to acquire ter- 
ritory? 

Mr. BAYLY. Certainly. 

Mr. MURPHY inquired of the gentleman if it 


was not incidental to that power, and also to the 
treaty power? It was a mere incident. How did | 
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we acquire territory? By treaty and by conquest. 
|, Was there any other power in the Constitution 
| authorizing the acquisition of territory? 

| Mr. BAYLY. None. 

| Mr. MURPHY asked the gentleman, then, how 
,, the United States acquired the territory composing 
| the States of Alabama and Mississippi? And how 
| the territory of Oregon? They acquired the terri- 
|| tory of Alabama and Mississippi by the cession of 


| Georgia, and the territory of Oregon by the dis- 
covery of Gray. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Buchanan, 
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\tleman from New q 
| McLane, of Delaware, denied that the ordinance 


as he had already observed, had, as Secretarics of 
State, taken the position that that was the primary 
ground and right of the United States to Oregon, 
Spain had no rights there: she had never followed 
up her discovery by settlement. It was contended 
at the time, and might be now, that we had ful} 
right to that territory by the discovery of Gray, 


| and subsequent colonization and settlement. 


Now, we had the power to acquire territory not 


but first as incidental to the expressed powers; and 
also as an incident to sovereignty. He told the 


|| gentleman from Virginia he did not deny the right 
|| to acquire territory, but he said the right by which 
|| we acquired Alabama, Mississippi, and Oregon, 


was an incident of nationality. 

Mr. McLANE (the floor being yielded) ex- 
plained, that in the speech referred to by the gen- 
ork, [Mr. Murrny,] Mr. 


of 1787 gave Congress any power to prohibit 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory. Mr. Mc- 
Lane argued that this ordinance was good for 
nothing, except so far as it was supposed by some 
to be a compact; and as a compact would have 
acted directly on the — going into said terri- 
we But Mr. McLane himself did not admit it 
to be a compact, ratified by competent parties to 
make a contract. 

Mr. MURPHY stated that he had taken the 
position that the ordinance was a compact, and 
that that compact was ratified and confirmed b 
the Constitution. He had referred to the ordi- 
nance of 1787 to show that it was a compact, and 
had then gone on to say, that, according to the 
argument of Mr. McLane, of Delaware, if a com- 
pact, it was ratified and confirmed by the Consti- 
tution. Mr. McL. said it was confirmed as a 
compact, not as a law. 

r. McLANE said, he never admitted it was a 
compact, then or now. 

r. MURPHY said it was declared by the 
ordinance itself to be a compact; but he was going 
on, before this interruption, to consider the ques- 
tion relative to the territory which was now the 
subject of their discussion. He had asserted that 
the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 did not 
apply to that territory; he had gone on further to 
say, that there were certain national powers, 
not derived from the constitntional grant—powers 
incident to this Government as a sovereign, in 
common with all other civilized nations—which 
we could exercise, and that among them was the 
right to acquire territory; and if we had not those 
powers, we had no right to the cession from Geor- 
gia of those two southern Staies which he had 
mentioned, and had no claim to Oregon on the 
ground of discovery. 

Now, if we had this power to acquire, he held 
that this other power to govern followed as an in- 
cident; and this was no new doctrine. It was laid 
down by Story, and by all the writers on the Con- 
stitution, and was affirmed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

fore proceeding to the authorities, however, 
let him ask, if this Government had the right to 
acquire territory, how it was to be governed? It 
was not sovereign.’ He agreed with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Woopwarp,] that it 
was a dependency, a province; the sovereignty 
was in Congress. The territory had not a single 
attribute of sovereignty; it was not recognized as 
such by the sister States or by the world at large; 
it was dependent on the power which had the right 
to acquire and did acquire it; that was the power 
which had the right to govern it under certain 
limitations, to which he would presently refer. If 
this was not the case, who was to govern this 
territory? Would gentlemen tell him that that 
power was reserved to the people of the States inde- 
pendent of the Congress; or was it to be exercised 
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by the State governments? If the territories were 
not to be governed by the people in it, or by the 
veople of the States, or by the State governments, 
Coa let him ask, were they to be governed? The 


right to govern the territories acquired must neces- | 
sarily exist in the government which had the title, || 


which had the right to acquire. 

He had said that this principle had been settled. 
It was well known that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had again and again admitted the 
right of Congress to legislate for the Territories 
under the clause of the Constitution which autho- 
rized them to make ‘* all needful rules and regula- 
tions,’’&c. He did not coincide with that view. 
But they had gone further; they had recognized the 
principle which he now asserted. Sustained by 
such authority, he thought he might assume this 
position with confidence. Chief Justice Marshall 
declared, in the case of the American Insurance 
Company et al. vs. Canter, that— 

* Perhaps the power of governing a territory belonging 
to the United States, which has not, by becoming a State, 
acquired the means of self-government, may result necessa- 
rily, from the facts that it is not within the jurisdiction of 


any particular State, and is within the power and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 


wmevitable consequence of the right to acquire territory.” 
The principle was laid down by all our element- 


who inhabit the territories or in the several States 
in their separate capacities, or in the people of the 
States; for, if this was the case, it would not be 
exercised at all; but that it was a necessary incident 
to the right to acquire in the United States to be 
exercised by Congress. 


He now came to his third proposition—that, | 


until Congress passes new laws over acquired ter- 


ritory, the old municipal laws of the former govern- | 


ments remain in force, subject only to the condi- 


tions annexed to the cessiv 1 and the limitations of | 
the Constitution; and eve -y person settling there | 


is subject to the local laws. He made this point in 
reference to New Mexico and California. They 
were settled countries, subject to civil laws. It was 
asserted that the Government of Mexico, havin 
the right over those territories, had prohibited 
slavery in New Mexico and California. But, 
whether this was so or not, he was discussing the 
principle, whether a free territory could be made 
a slave weer | except by the positive authority 
of Congress. He supposed, however, that slavery 
had been abolished by the Government of Mexico 
in these territories. Now, if there were no laws 
made by Congress, he asked how were the people 
of these acquired territories to be governed in the 
mean time, after the cession or conquest and until 
Congress did make laws for them? Were they 
not, from the necessity of the case, to be governed 
by the laws which existed there before they were 
acquired by us? What were the precedents? What 
were the laws in Florida and Louisiana until Con- 
gress prescribed laws for them? Why, the old 
laws which prevailed before their cession. 

And this principle was recognized by all writers 
on public law. It would be found laid down in 
Blackstone. He begged to refer the committee, 
however, to the opinion of Lord Mansfield, in the 
case of Campbell vs. Hall; Cowper’s Reports, vol. 
1, p. 208, from which he would read the following 
extract: 

‘“ A great deal has been said and many authorities cited 
relative to propositions, in which both sides seem to be per- 


fectly agreed, and which, indeed, are too clear to be contro- 
waar. I will state the propositions at large, and the first 
is this: 

“A country conquered by the British arms becomes a 
dominion of the King in the right of his crown, and, there- 
fore, necessarily subject to the legislature—the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 

“The second is, that the conquered inhabitants, once 
received under the King’s protection, become subjects, and 
ong ~ be universally considered in that light, not as enemies 

r aliens, 

“The third, thatthe articles of capitulation upon which 
the country is surrendered, and the articles of peace by 
which it is ceded, are sacred and inviolable, according to 
their true intent and meaning. 

“The fourth, that the law and legislative government of 
every dominion equally affects all persons and all proper y 
Within the limits thereof, and is the rule of decision for all 
Tomine which arise there. Whoever purchases, lives, or 


ies there, puts himself under the law of the place. Ar 
Englishman in [reland, Minorea, the Isle of Man, or the 
Plantations, has no privilege distinct from the natives. 

“ The fifth, thatthe laws of a conquered country continue 
in force until they are altered by the conqueror.” 


According to these propositions, the territories 


The right to govern may be the | 
|| sentiment of the North. 
: || brought here properly, it would be met by repre- 
ary writers—Story, Rawle, and others—that the | 
power to govern did not rest either in the people || 





\| of California and New Mexico will be free terri- 
|| tories if slavery does not now exist there; and 
| slavery could not be introduced there except by 
| the act of the sovereign power exercised over the 
territories which exists in the Congress of the 
|| United States. Slavery could not exist, either by 
H the common law, or by the civil law of Spain, ex- 
|| cept by positive enactment. He would refer to 
|| the case of the negro Somerset, in 1772, in Eng- 
| land, decided by Lord Mansfield, for the com- 


| 
! 


| mon law doctrine, and to the Institutes of the || 
|| Civil Law, for the rule of that law. Slavery is || 


'| contra naturam; it must be established by law, and 
|| is not to be presumed. It appeared, therefore, to 


‘| him, that it was much more important for the || 


| South to establish the power of Congress over the 
| subject, than for the North. But he did not in- 
‘| vite the question here: he deprecated it for the 
| the sake of the Union. But he felt bound to say 


| brought here by gentlemen from the South seek- 
ing to establish slavery in the new territory, and 
he would, in a spirit of frankness, admonish them 


When it should be 


sentatives upon their responsibility to their constit- 
uents and the Constitution. 

Having but a very limited time, he should hurr 
|| along to make some general observations on this 
subject. He had no wish to discuss the question 
| of slavery in its moral, social, and,political aspects, 


understood in discussing the question of power 
which had been brought into controversy. 

But it was proper at this time, when there was 
so much agitation throughout the country on this 
|| subject, that, in order that he might not be misun- 
derstood in the views which he had taken, he 
| should express succinctly what his opinions were. 
|| He regarded slavery as the gentleman from Sout 
| Carolina did—not as an institution. It wasa per- 
1 version of terms to call it an institution, much less 
a republican institution. He regarded it asa con- 





dition of life which has been recognized by all 
laws, human and divine, from the foundation of 
the world in all countries to a late period; and is 
still in a large portion of the world. Itexisted by 
virtue of the principle of early international law 
that the conqueror has the right to dispose of the 


dispensation. 
nd hence, finding slavery existing in a large 
portion of this country, into which it was intros 
duced without our efforts, and brought there with- 
out our legislation, he was disposed to pay it that 
respect which every other kind of property, of 
whatever nature, was entitled to. And palsied be 
the hand that should interfere with the rights of 
the States to control slavery within their own lim- 
| its! When the question comes here, and comes 
legitimately, he hoped every man, whether from 
the North or South, would be ready to meet it and 
| to give a vote that will be consistent with the prin- 
| ciples of the Constitution, and, subordinately there- 
| to, reflective of the views of the constituents whom 
he represents; and if it comes here improperly, let 
every hand be sternly raised to put it hence. He 
| lived in a free State, as it was called—a State in 
'| which there were free negroes, and he would assert 
from his own personal ubservation, that it was im- 
| possible for the two races to live together on terms 








| 





either of a social or political equality. 

The people of the State in which he lived had 
recently been called upon to vote on this question, 
and, by a majority of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand, they had refused to extend to the free blacks 
the right of suffrage as enjoyed by the whites. 
Why was that? Because it was on to the 
feelings of the white population. e were taught 
by our mothers to avoid all communication with 
them; and the theorists and utopians never would 
be able to bring about an nee ‘There 
can be no commingling of the blood of the races, 
and yet that had been said to be the only way in 
which the barrier could be broken down. — 

While, then, the negroes remained this inferior 
race, they were doing them injustice by giving to 
them their freedom. When he heard, the other 
day, of the incident which occurred in this Dis- 
trict—he alluded to the carrying off of several slaves 


to the gentlemen from the South, ‘* beware.” If | 
| this subject came into these Halls, it must be | 


to beware how they came in collision with the free | 


except so far as was necessary to make himself | 


h || 


conquered. It was so recognized under the Mosaic | 


a rr 


Ho. or Reps, 
| down the river—he felt great pity, not for the ownet 
of the vessel, nor for the owners of the slaves, but 

| for the slaves themselves. He knew that the mo- 
ment they left their comparatively happy homes, 
and were landed in a free State, they would be the 

| abjects of contumely and scorn, and would soon 
become adepts in vice and crime. Let him ask 
| gentlemen who wished to carry slaves to the North, 
|| What would have become of them if they had been 
|| transferred there? 

It was a well-established fact, that the number 
|| Of free negroes was rapidly decreasing in many of 
|, the New England States, and simply because the 
|| free negroes are forced to be vicious. They are 
not allowed to associate with the whites. They 
are driven from the employment of the whites, 
|| The women become degraded, and the men thievish, 
'| They cannot live in the free States and be perpet- 
|| uated; and he appealed to the friends of humanity 
|| to let them remain where they are, unless they can 
be emancipated entirely and sent to Africa. He 
;| could not believe that this black race had been di- 
minished by amalgamation. He knew, however, 
|| that there was high authority recommending that 
course for the extinction of the blacks in the free 
States. 

One of the greatest men of New England sug- 
gested, fifty years ago, that this process would 
|| goon. He held in his hand a sermon by the dis- 

tinguished Jonathan Edwards, in which he said: 


“Ttis not to be doubted but that the negroes in the north- 
| ern States also will in time mix with the common mass of 
| the people. But we have this consolation, that, as they are 
|| so small a proportion of the inhabitants, when mixed with 
the rest they will not produce any very sensible diversity of 
] color.” 
| 


| 








If that was to be the consequence, he would say, 
|| keep your slaves in the South, and he would go for 
| enactifig laws of a most penal character against any 
} who shall bring the wretched beings to our free 
|| States, there to taint the blood of the whites, or to 
| destroy their own race by vicious courses. 
| Perhaps it might be doubted that such was the 
| fact, that the numbers of the free negroes so sensi- 
'| bly decreased in the New England States. But he 
|| held in his hand a copy of the report of the com- 
|| mittee of the city council appointed to obtain the 


|| census of Boston for the year 1845, by Lemuel 





|| Shattuck, which gave some important information 
|| on this subject. The colored population of Bos- 
|| ton, in 1830, appears in that report to have been 


|| 1,875; in 1845 it was 1,842. While the white pop- 
| ulation has been increasing in that city, the blacks 
1 have been decreasing. It appears from the same 
table, that in 1742 the blacks were to the whites as 
eight to ninety-two. In 1845, it was as one and a 
| one hundredths to ninety-eight. And this was the 
most favorable location to make the comparison, for 
it was in cities that the blacks congregated. If we 
look at some of the New England States, we find 
the decrease most marked. Thus, in New Hamp- 
shire, the number in 1820 was 776; in 1830, 604; 
and in 1840, 537. In Rhode Island, the number 
decreased from 3,560 in 1820 to 3,280 in 1840; in 
|| Vermont, from 903 to 730 in the same time; and 
in Connecticut—— 

The falling of the Chairman ’s hammer, announ- 
cing the expiration of his allotted hour, prevented 
the completion of the sentence, and the honorable 
gentleman resumed his seat. 

Nore.—Mr. Mourpny was going on to say, when 
the hour expired, that in Connecticut, the number 
of blacks had fallen off, between 1820 and 1840, 
from 8,044 to 7,195. But, however prejudicial 
a state of freedom among the white population 
might be to the perpetuation of the negro race, or 
however beneficial in a white community slavery 

| was to the negro, he was no advocate of slavery. 
| He took the condition of the negroae he found it 
existing in our Confederacy, and wished to speak 
of it as he found it. To his. mind, slavery was a 
greater curse to the master than to the slave. It 
made him indolent. It involved him in the anaes: 
ment of the dearest kind of labor; though, perhaps, 
in some few cases where the climate was unhealthy 
for the white man, it might be different. It kept 
back enterprise, invention, and improvement; be- 
cause it devolved the labor, by which all those pro- 
,» upon the black slave who was brought up 

in ignorance. 


Nore 2.—The following are the provisions of 
the constitutive acts and the decrees of the Mexi- 
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can Federation, relating to the abolition of slavery 
in Mexico, referred to by Mr. Munpny: 
Consrerutive Acts, adopted the 31st January, 1924. 


Article 30. It is the duty of the nation to protect, by wise 
and juat Jaws, the rights of man and of the citizens.—See 
White’s New Recopilacion, vol. 1, p. 379. 

Decree.— Prohibition of the commerce and traffic in Slaves. 
Freedom to those who tread the Mexicun t ory. Penal- 
ties on those who introduce them. Period at which these 
penalties shall take effect. 


The Sovereign General Constituent Congress of the Mexi- 
can United States has thought proper to decree az follows : 

1. The commerce and traffic in slaves, from whatsoever 
Power and under whatsoever flag they may come, is and 
shall be forever prohibited in the territory of the Mexican 
United States. 

2. Slaves introduced contrarv to the tenor of the prece- 
ding article are free, from the fact alone of their treading 
the Mexican territory. 

3. Every vessel, whether national or foreign, in which 


-flaves are transported and introduced into the Mexican ter- 


ritory, sholl be irremissibly confiscated, with the remainder 
of ber cargo; and the owner, the purchaser, the captain, 
the master, and the pilot, shall suffer the punishment of im- 
prironment for ten years. 


4 ‘This law shall go into effect from the very day of its 


publication; but with regard to the penalties prescribed in 
the preceding article, it shall not go into effect antil six 
months later, in consideration for the colonists who may 
land slaves with the object of introducing them into the 
Mexican territory in virtue of the law of the fourteenth of 


October last, respecting the colonization of the Isthmus of | 


Guazacuaico. 
Let it be published, &e. 
Mexico, July 13, 1824, 


Translated from the original “Coleccion de los Decretos || 


y Ordenes del Soberano Congreso Constituyente Mexi- 
cano,”? (Mexico, 1825,) in the Library of the Department of 
State. 
Decree, September 15, 1829, by President Guerrero.—.4bo- 
lition of Slavery. 
The President of the Uniled Mexican States 
to the inhabitants of the Republic: 


Be it known: That in the year 1829, being desirous of | 
signalizing the anniversary of our independence bp an act || 


of national justice and beneficenee, which may continue to 


the strength and support of such inestimable welfare, as to || 
secure more and more the public tranquillity, and reinstate 


an unfortunate portion of our inhabitants in the sacred rights 
granted them by nature, and may be protected by the nation, 
under wise and just laws, according to the provision in arti- 
cle 30 of the constitutive act: availing myself of the extraor- 
dinary faculties granted me, I have thought proper to de- 
cree— 

1. That slavery be exterminated in the Republic. 

2. Consequently, those are free who, up to this day, have 
been looked upon as slaves. 

3. Whenever the circumstances of the public treasury 
will allow it, the owners of slaves shall be indemnified in 
the mauner which the laws shall provide. 

JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA. 

Bee “Moody’s Facts for the People,” p. 62. 


As additional evidence of the abolition of slavery 
in Mexico, the declaration of Mr. de Bocanegra, 


Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mexico, in his cor- | 
respondence with Mr. Green, the chargé‘d’affaires 


of the United States in 1844, may be cited, The 


Mexican Minister then said, slavery was a ‘relic | 
of barbarous ages, proscribed by philosophy, and || 


by the intelligence of the epoch’’*—language which 
he would not have used in official correspondence 
if his own country had been liable to the censure 
which his remark implies. 





THE SUPREME COURT. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
April 17 and 18, 1848, 


On the Bill supplemental to the act entitled “An act concern- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States,” approved 
17th July, 1844. 

Mr. ASHLEY addressed the Senate at length 
in eee to the bill. 

r. ALLEN. I desire to make an inquiry of 
my honorable friend, whether I understood him 
correctly to say, that subsequently to the assage 
of the act of 1844, there had ‘been bain one foe two 
instances in which the judges of the Supreme Court 
have not held two terms in their respective circuits 
within the year. 

Mr. ASHLEY. That is what I stated. 

Mr. ALLEN. A friend of mine in the other 
end of the Capitol called my attention, when this 
bill was up before, to the existence of the act of 





*See Vol. 1, Ex. Doc., 2d session 28th Congress, p. 54. 
t This debate is continued from the Congressional Gio! 
pp. 593-592,—See also p. 640 and 642. Noone ee ne 
Ashley’s remarks is preserved, except the synopsis in the 
Congressional Globe, p. 640, Mr. A.’s sickness and death 
having occurred shortly after, and before he had prepared 

his remarke for the press. 
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| 1844, which had escaped my attention, not being | 


|| particularly connected with judicial matters, and | 
| L inquired of him why it was that the act of 1844, | 


| by which the judges are exempted from half their | 


| duties on the cireuit, was passed—what reason was 
‘| given for its passage? His answer was, that it | 
| was passed on the recommendation of the judges, 
| or upon their representation, in order to enable 
them to spend the time that they would otherwise 
| 


be required to spend in holding more than one term || 


of their respective circuit courts, at this Capitol, to 

clear off the docket of the Supreme Court. That 

_ was the purpose, as I understand, for which that 
act was passed. ; 

| Mr. ASHLEY. I will refer the honorable 
Senator to a table which I have procured, showing 

the progress of business in the Supreme Court for 

| three years, before and after the passing of that 


act. In 1842, there were sixty-four cases on the | 


docket; of these, fifty-two were decided. 
| there were thirty-six cases decided. In 
the January term, they decided forty-six cases; 


the act that has been referred to was passed, and 
| by it the terms of the Supreme Court were changed, 
and extended about six weeks, | believe—in the 
December term forty-four cases were decided. 
| ‘The next year there were sixty-four cases decided. 

In 1845, there were fifty-three; and in 1846, there 
| were forty-six decided. 


| ceding the passage of the act, they decided one 
_hundred and thirty-four cases; and in the three 
years following its passage, one hundred and sixty- 
| three. The addition of eighteen weeks to their 
| time of sitting has made an increase of twenty-nine 
cases decided by the court. 
Mr. ALLEN. 1 was induced to turn my atten- 


an ample answer to those who urge the passage of 
this particular bill; for if the object of the Supreme 
| Court be barely to do the central duties of the Su- 
|| preme Court at this Capitol, they have it in their 
power to do so without further legislation. What 
| 18 their motive, then, for not doing so when they 
| have it in their power? That is the question. 
|| Their only motive for not doing so is this—it is the 
} 
} 
| 
| 


only way of accounting for it—that they will not 

| clear off the docket when they have it in their power 
to do so, because they want the cases to accumu- 

| late,in order that thisaccumulation may strengthen 

the reasons for dispensing with circuit duties alto- 

gether. Thatisthe only reason that can be assigned 

| 

| 

| 


for it. They want to get rid of circuit duties 
altogether. One-half of the circuit duties have 
been dispensed with, in order to enable them to fin- 
| ish up the cases on the docket, yet instead of finish- 
| ing them, they adjourn at the end of March, eight 





| months before they have to meethereagain. Why 
did they not sit here until the last of August, and 
| dispense with the spring term of the circuit courts 
| as they were authorized to do, and thus take time 
|| to conclude their business here? Sir, if you pass 
|| a bill to release them from cireuit duties one year, 
|| the reasons for a perpetual release will not only be 
|| rendered stronger by the state of the docket of this 
| court, but also by the state of the dockets of the 
|| circuit courts. he business of the circuits will 
| accumulate in consequence of the absence of the 
|| judges from their circuit duties. In the course of 
| one or two years, the business of the circuits will 
|| be so much increased, that additional reason will 
|| be given for relieving the judges from either circuit 
‘| or Supreme Courtduuies. They will say, the aug- 
| mentation of the circuit duties 1s so great, that we 
cannot attend at Washington for the decision of 
cases at all; and, therefore, you must cut us loose 
from circuit duties, or you mustappoint somebody 
else to attend at Washington and perform the cen- 
tral duties there. That will be the argument then. 
They are preparing evidently for a division of their 
duties, and they know very well thatif they do not 
attend in the cireuits for a year or two, the circuit 
duties will increase to such an extent, that they 
who do the circuit duties cannot come to Washing- 
ton at all; and there must necessarily be two sets 
of judges to perform the two classes of duties. 
This is as plain as anything can possibly be. 
What is the argument that is employed here? 
Give these gentlemen one year; for what? To 


| 


docket of the Supreme Court. ‘Thatis the object. 
Well, how long will it take-to do this?) Why, at 





In 1843, || by the sessions of our Supreme Court. 
In 1844, at | 


In the three years pre- | 


tion to that act, because its existence seems to be | 


enable them to pass upon all the cases upon the | 








the rate at which they proceeded at the last session 
| of the court, it will take exactly three hundred ang 
twenty-six days to get through the docket. Their 
progress was about at the rate of one case in two 


| days. There are on the docket one hundred and 


sixty-three cases yet to be disposed of, and thas 
will require, according to the rate at which they 
| have been going on, three hundred and twenty-six 
days. They must sit, then, for one year, to cleay 
off the docket; that will bring us to May next year, 
which will be after Congress shall have adjourned, 
| The consequence will be, that whilst Congress is 
in session next year, we shall be told that the docket 
has not yet been cleared off, that there are still fifty 
_ or sixty cases remaining, and that their exemption 
| from eircuit duties must be extended for another 
ear. 
. There is no such spectacle anywhere in these 
States or, perhaps, in the world as that exhibited 
I did not 
choose to allude to this matter the other day, and 
|| shall only briefly allude to ttnow. The buainess 


and again, in the December term—for in that term || of the Supreme Court is a very limited business so 


{ *. 
| far as the personal acts of the judges are concerned, 


Every man that has ever practised law in a State, 

knows that the business of a judge in deciding 
State cases consists, in a great degree, in plodding 
| 


over old records; reading depositions and long bills 
in chancery, written in all manner of hand writing— 
|| noting down authorities out of this lawyer’s library 
|| at this end of the town, and that lawyer’s at that 
} end of the town—all which labor he incurs himself. 
|, One half of the labor of a State judge is physical 
|| labor. But how is it with the Supreme Court? 
All is cut and dried to their hands. I believe that 


' 


the very record in the cases which come up from 
the circuits is printed. The auguments of the 
council are printed; they are drawn up with brev- 
ity and precision; every authority is stated; the 
whole work is in fact brought down to the single 
actof judgment. The ablest council in the United 
States are employed in the causes, for we know 
that the repatation of a lawyer often depends upon 
his success in these intellectual conflicts at the bar 
of the Supreme Court, and thus it is that the labor 
of the judges of the Supreme Court is exceedingly 
small when compared to that to which the judges 
of the State courts are subjected. Nine-tenths of 
the labor of the State judges is superseded in the 
Supreme Court by the agencies of counsel and the 
rules adopted by the court. Here, then, are nine 
full-grown men selected for their legal wisdom— 
and they are supposed to know some law before 
they are appointed to this legal tribunal—with the 
printed facts of the case before them, with the 
printed references, all the authorities, and with the 
aid of the ablest lawyers of the country upon each 
side to detect any fallacy or expose any erroneous 
authority. Here, then, are these nine men, with 
their arms folded; and with what sort of expedition 
do they get through their docket? I have heard 
of consultations. Oh, the immense amount of hum- 
bug in this world! An idea has gone forth that 
every case brought to Washington involves some 
constitutional question upon which the very form 
and structure of this Government depend. it is all 
nonsense! Nine-tenths of the cases which come 
|| up here, are of the ordinary character of the cases 

which are argued and decided in the woodsof Iowa, 

and involve no constitutional question whatever. 

But they are here; they are before the Supreme 

Court, and they cannot be decided but by the uni- 
ted wisdom of nine men with black gowns on—the 


gowns forming a very large part of the tribunal! 
These venerable gentlemen come up to the Capitol 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, and sita few hours. 
I believe that they take Saturday as a sort of ap- 
pendage to the Sabbath, and as an additional release 
'| from the toils and labors of life. Now, although 
| I do not wish to raise any clamor against this tri- 
bunal, yet I think it does not become us who are 
intrusted with the affairs of the nation to lend our- 
selves to any such system as this, or to allow this 
tribunal to become a mere locality of Washington 
city, enjoying all the repose and dignity of indo- 
ence. 
The House of Representatives have a rule which 


I was always opposed to, and shall an 
| ‘it "body, bat 


attempt to apply it to any legislative 
which, never , I regard as being very well 
adapted to this judicial tribunal. I refer tothe rule 


limiting speaking. I would be opposed to it as a 
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rule applicable to a legislative body, for two rea- 
sons—first, because the Representatives represent 
the people who should never have any restraint 
put upon their will or their voice; and, secondly, 
because the question in a legislative body is not 
what the law is, but what it ought to be; and that 
is always a broad question, and gives room for | 
large and extended views. Ina court of law, how- 
ever, the question is what the law is, and that can- 
not be expanded—cannot be enlarged—cannot be 
multiplied—because it is fixed to a given point. 
As long as a man talks as a lawyer should talk, 
confining himself to the points at issue, and is not | 
allowed by the court to talk about what the law | 
ought to be, there will be a limit to his speaking. 
But, now-a-days, this tribunal listens to a great | 
deal more talking as to what the law ought to be, 
than as to what the law is, over which alone it has | 
any jurisdiction. If the system be allowed to con- 
tinue, it will require a dozen such courts to get | 
through with the duty. This is too serious a busi- 
ness to be regarded as a mere matter of personal 


favor. If itwere a matterof personal favor merely, || 


I am as ready as any man to yield it; but sitting | 
here as a body, intrusted with the great interests | 
of the nation, we have no favors to confer upon 
anybody—none whatever. -Therefore, 1 am op- 
posed to this proceeding. I belieye that this bill, | 
if adopted, will eventuate in the destruction of the 
court; and that is by far the greatest good that is 
likely to result from it—I mean the destruction of 
the present organization of the court, which I be- 
lieve to be radically wrong. I believe the true mode 
of preventing the evil, is to curtail its jurisdiction 
as to subject-matter. 

I contend that the withdrawal of these gentlemen 
from circuit duties will increase these duties until | 
it will be said, that we must of necessity create | 
separate and distinct tribunals, one in the States and | 
the other here; in other words, giving this court a 
permanent location in Washington. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I am aware that this 


even the great talent of the gentlemen who have 


discussion is of a very dry character; and which | 


spok en has failed to render particularly interesting; | 
and I confess that it is with reluctance I again rise | 


1 


to a ddress the Senate upon the subject. Happily, | 


the objections which have been urged against the 
bill, have been of such a nature as to furnish very 
little justification in occupying much of the time of 
who oppose the bill, have selected questions which 
ate, and a great portion of their remarks has been 


addressed to other tribunals. It would appear, 
indeed, from these remarks, that the Supreme Court 


imbecility and mal-practice. And gentlemen here, 
tell us, by way of manifesting their disinterested- 
ness and perfect capacity to judge, that they never | 
had a case in the court, and that, therefore, they 
have a right to rate and berate this tribunal, and 
point out in the minutest manner the smallest de- 
tails of mal-practice. -To all that, sir, | have noth- 
ing to reply. If.that tribunal needed an apologist 
and an advocate, it is not my function to discharge | 
the duty. Iam neither the advocate nor apologist 
of that tribunal. It is not to vindicate them against 
any such imputations that I now stand before you. 
I do not stand here to say that this bill is not in- 
tended, as it has been insinuated it is, to be an 
“ entering wedge”’ as it is called. This bill came 
to us from another branch of the legislature; and it 
is founded upon a fact incontestible, and not to be | 


has fallen into a condition of the greatest possible 


the Senate in replying to them. The gentlemen || 
’ 





denied by any one, that there has been, from some 
cause or another—say if you please, by the negli- | 
gence of the judges—such an accumulation of busi- 
ness, that cases now coming up cannot be reached 


simply provides a remedy for this evil. It may 
not be sufficient to relieve the community from this 
evil, for, sir, the object of the bill is to relieve the 
community—it is to relieve public justice from the 
reproachful obstructions which now exist. That 
is the object of the bill, and it furnishes the reason 
why I desire to see it I desire to say to 
these judges—“ Come back here—you have left 
public business undone—come back here immedi- 
ately, and finish it, making no apology about the 
necessity of attendance on circuit courts. Come 
here and finish this business, which has accumula- 
ted, and finish it within a year.’’ That is the 


before the expiration of three years. This : 
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language of this bill. Yet gentlemen, because of 
prejudice against this court, because of errors 
ascribed to it, and perhaps to some extent justly 
ascribed to it—for I think there has been some dila- 


| toriness in the performance of the duties of that 
| tribunal, in consequence of an amiable fault in per- 


| mitting counsel to speak at too great length—but 


| gentlemen, because of prejudice against the court, 


| 


| 








refuse to grant this temporary measure of relief, 
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ry 


| which will enable the court to dispose of the public | 


business. Afid here let me revert to the complaint | 


to which I have just referred, that the court has 


arguments before that court. 
seem to think that within such a limitation all the 
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subject of denunciation and invective, without at 


least raising my voice to vindicate them against 
unmerited and gratuitous censure. 

Let us look at the facts in this case. In 1844 
there were fifty-five cases despatched. In 1847 
we find one hundred and thirty-six on the docket, 
Now, is the Supreme Court responsible for this 
accumulation of business? Are we to require them 
todespatch one hundred and thirty-six cases in three 
months, when they were able in the same period 
to despatch only fifty-five cases? But the gentle- 


} man from Ohio proceeds further, and assumin 
extended too great indulgence to the counsel. Gen- | 
tlemen have suggested that some hour rule, or | 
something of that kind, should be applied to the | 


These gentlemen | 


law knowledge that could possibly be required in | 


any case might properly be confined, 


Well, cer- 


| alleged, that it is 
tainly such a rule might lead to economy of time. | 


But I should like to know by what rule gentlemen | 


would limit all the politics in the world. 


I should | 


like to know what length of time honorable Sena- | 
tors suppose a well-stored politician would require, | : : 
| sible that gentlemen acting under as high responsi- 
|| bility, and deep a sense of that responsibility as 
| any member of this body, can be actuated by such 


ia which to pour out all his treasures of political 
lore. I cannot say, no more than I would under- 
take to limit exactly the space and compass within 
which the law and knowledge of certain counsel 
are to be confined. But, as I have already said, 


it is not my purpose to furnish an apology for the | 


conduct of the judges, nor vindicate them against 


any charges which may be preferred against them. | 
| L leave them where I find them, to be judged of by 
| the country. 


the country—to relieve litigants and expedite pub- 
lic business, I do not desire it to pass. If it be, I 
trust it will pass. 

The great objection to this bill is directed not 
against what it does, but against that which, in the 
imagination of Senators, it may be connected with 
hereafter. It is supposed that this bill will here- 


after cut the judges off from all circuitduties. Now, || 


is this a fair deduction from the bill itself? If the 
bill ever have such a result, it will be because the 
Senate so decides, and not because of the bill itself. 
If there is any danger of sucha decision on the part 
of the Senate, it is neither increased nor diminished 
by this bill. It is objected, however, that if the 
court be confined to the discharge of its duties here, 
an additional number of appeals will come up from 


| motives? 


that this tribunal 1s an institution inconsistent wit 
the Constitution of the United States, he contends 
that it ought to be broken down, and attempts to 
cast ridicule on a respectable body of gentlemen. 
More than that, the Senator from Ohio arraigns 
the motives of the judges. He has deliberately 
the design of the members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to aggra- 
vate the evil of a crowded docket to such an ex- 
tent, that Congress will be forced into the necessity 
of reorganizing a supreme appellate court having 
no connection with circuit jurisdiction. Is it pos- 


I do not believe that such a design can 


|| possibly be entertained. Itis quite easy, however, 


| 


to direct against a tribunal of this character, in- 


it vested with certain aristocratic attributes, invective 


which may not be without popular effect. But I 


| am quite convinced that oe eee of that court 
If this bill be not calculated to relieve | bili 


have, to the best of their ability, discharged their 


|, duties so as to subserve the great ends of the insti- 


| 


| of thgir fidelity. 


tution of that tribunal. The closeness with which 
they attend to the duties of the court is an evidence 
They go into court at eleven 


|| o'clock in the morning, and sit till four o’clock. 
| At five they go into consultation, in which they 


| 


| 
| 
i 


| 


| 


frequently continue till nine or ten at night. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (in his seat.) 
Often till eleven at night. 

Mr. BUTLER. Next morning the judges go 
to the library, for the purpose of cage au- 
thorities. But why should I enter into any detail 
of the labors of the judges of the court, when, to 
all acquainted with the nature of their judicial avo- 
cations, the arduous character of it must be well 
known? But the judges wear black gowns, and 


the circuit courts, making the docket as much load- || because they thus adhere to the ancient usage, they 


ed as if thi continued as the t te 
have nothing to do with the subject before the Sen- | os gf YF. B70: Me PAINE 


All this, mark you, sir, in the face of the allegation, 


| 





are made the subject of ridicule and contempt! 
From the very nature of the tribunal, the members 


that the release of the judges from one circuit in | of it must, in some measure, be separated from the 


the year should have enabled them to dispose of | people; and that ia seized u 
But when | 


| 


1] 


the business of the Supreme Court! 
it becomes, necessary to the argument of gentle- 


| men, the non-attendance of the judges in the cir- 


cuits is presented as an objection to the bill, on 
the ground that it will lead to an accumulation of 
business. 

I confess that I have been greatly surprised at 
the apprehensions which seem to have been excited 
by this bill. All the evil consequences which have 
been spoken of, have been attributed arbitrarily, 
and the more so because every gentleman favora- 
ble to the bill has, again and again, disclaimed any 
such objects or designs. It is a measure of very 
little consequence, after all. 
correction and prevention of an existing evil. 
may prove more or jess adequate. 
it will be sufficient. 





| 


| 
} 


| 


It merely aims at the | 
It | 
I believe that | 
I think that we have every | 


reason to apprehend that the respectable gentlemen | 
who constitute that court, will come back here, | 


under this mandate of Congress, and accomplish 
the work, willingly profiting by the lessons which 


have been read to them here, and determined to | ies D 
|| tem, gentlemen have perhaps had in view some 


eurtail all improper prolixity of discussion before 
them, and which I am sure cannot be more. te- 
dious and irksome to any others than themselves. 
I do hope, then, that when this matter is coolly 
and dispassionately viewed—when the utter want 


of any serious excuse for the tocsin of alarm that | 


has been sounded here must be admitted, that 
there will be no longer any objection to the adopt- 
ion of this experiment for the removal of an acknow- 


ledged evil. 
Mr. BUTLER. I reluctantly rise to make a 


very few remarks at this stage of the debate on 
this bill, but really 1 cannot sit patiently, and hear 
a respectable body of gentlemen, constituting one 
of the departments of this Government, made the 


} 
j 


| self, I 
] ples to be found anywhere, that no man is to be 





i 
} 


have a fair hearing. Justice is not to be sacrificed 
to mere 


on for the purpose of 
exciting popular odium. ow, sir, if there is 
anything on earth that I particularly venerate, it 
is an independent judicial tribunal? [t is the in- 
dependence of this court, and its elevation above 
the reach of popular aspirants, that secures to it 
the confidence of all. hen the day comes in 
which a supreme judicature will be forced to main- 
tain itself by declaiming to the populace from the 
court-house door, or by ORG, to newspapers, 
or any other mode in which those that aspire 
to public office seek the attainment of their ends, I 
shall rd the liberties of the country and the 
righta of the > 
poor and humble, as sacrificed and de 
repudiate all ideas of making this tribunal elect- 
ive by the people. Is it to be sup that by 
making those judges elective, you will confer upon 
them the capacity to decide one hundred and fifty 
cases in three months, when four years ago it was 
found impossible, with the utmost diligence, to 
decide more than fifty-five? I may be permitted 
to remark, that while denouncing the present sys- 


le, especially the rights of the 
epiby died destroyed. I 


project of establishing a separate court of appeals 

on the Mississippi; and others entertaining the 

idea that the judges shall be made elective. 
As to the allegation that the judges have permit- 


| ted a waste of time by idle discussion, I would re- 
mark that it is very easy to su 


st here rules of 
action to govern the conduct e judges, in lim- 
iting counsel in the course of argument. For my- 
it as one of the most sublime princi- 


condemned without hearing, and it is a principle 


incident to our-institutions that both sides should 


of business. I believe, indeed, 
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that there was a Virginian judge who was accus- 
tomed to say that he could decide a case better 
after hearing one side. Perhaps his ideas of prompt 








| here. That is the argument. Well, I believe 
|| that = the law of the land they are already ex- 
| empted, and have been exempted for three years, 


| 
} 


administration of justice would suit those gentle- | from all their circuit duties, with the exception of | 


men who insist so rigidly upon the despatch of | the one term of the circuit; and yet, notwithstand- | 


cases in the Supreme Court, by curtailing the argu- | 
ments of counsel, 
For myself, [ do not fear any of those evils | 


|| they had it in their power to post 





ing that exception, and when, in the last of March, 
ne the spring 
proceed with 


circuit throughout the Union, an 


which gentlemen seem to apprehend as inevitably || the docket of the Supreme Court, sitting here 


to follow from even a temporary separation of the 
judges of the Supreme Court from the circuit du- 
ties. Ido not at all believe that this court is likel 

in such circumstances to grow u 
irresponsible despotism. Notatall. There is little 
danger to be apprehended to the liberties of the 
country from any such source. The Supreme 
Court, in my opinion, ought to be a court of law, 
in contradistinction to the circuit courts, which 
must necessarily be governed more or less by the 
popular will, for juries would mould their decisions 
to the popular feelings. But the Supreme Court of 
appellate jurisdiction ought to be, in the highest 


and fullest sense of the term, a court of law. The | 


evils which some gentlemen appear to apprehend 
from the passage of this bill, I regard as altogether 
imaginary. It is because I desire to preserve the 


present system in all its efficiency, that I advo- | 


cate the present measure. We must take one of 
two alternatives. But the Senator from Arkansas 
says, that if we adopt this measure, the appeals 
from the circuit courts will be multiplied in con- 
sequence of the absence of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court. Well, I have always understood 
that the most effectual method of preventing the 


appeal docket. When the docket is crowded, the 
appeals to stay judgment will be numerous. Many 
of the sonal made have no other object than to 
obtain delay, and that is defeated when the cases 
can be taken up and despatched promptly. If the 
docket then be discharged, the number of new ap- 
peals will be diminished. In the mean time, it is 
also to be remarked, the circuit court business is 


into a central, | 


| until the first of August, they adjourned on the 
'| first of March, to hold the State courts. They 
have had, then, for three years the means of doing 
all that they now ask permission to do. Why 
have they not availed themselves of the exemption 
from circuit duties, which has been already given 
|| them by law? The object of the act of 1844 was, 
| to enable them to sit longer at Washington, and 
|| complete the business of the Supreme Court. 

ask why they have not complied with that law? 





I see no other reason, then, why they should de- | 


sire the exemption which this bill proposes to give, 
than to get rid of the remaining circuit term. 


| much better lawyer than I am, understands all these 


details of legal business very well—seems to arraiga 
| me for a suggestion which I made the other 4 
as tothe mode in which these judges are appointed. 
| Now, it is very well, when we undertake to argue 

a point, that we make the close consistent with the 

beginning of the argument. I will take the reason 
given by the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
' lina at the close of his speech as amply sufficient 
| to sustain the argument to which that speech was 


these judges, he alleges, proceeds upon political 
|| and party considerations, and overlooks the great 


But the honorable Senator—who is, I know, a | 


| 


‘| intended as an answer. The appointing power of | 
multiplication of appeals was to keep down the | 


| legitimate, and what ought to be the paramount, | 

consideration of the interests of the nation, and | 
| therefore that the judges are not competent. Now, | 
| if thatargument be good, the conclusion is obvious, | 
|| that the appointing power should be taken away | 


| from the agent who abuses it, and lodged some- | 


|| where else. According to the Senator’s argument, 





not suspended. The district judges will be required || the President errs in making the selection, and the | 
to discharge some of the duties of the circuit judge. || Senate in confirming it. The President and Senate, | 
But the Senator from Arkansas says, that the dis- || then, are not the authority from whence these | 
trict judges are old and imbecile. He says that | judges should derive their political existence. If 
they have not enough to do, and they become in- | that fact be so, I say, then, go to the people; and 
competent. Well, then, this bill will give them || I will measure the strength of the argument with 
some mental exercise—some salutary employment. || the Senator by reference to the recorded history of | 
it is very likely that the remark of the gentleman || the country. 





I undertake to assert, that the people 


is to some extent soa true. Why? Because the || who appoint the President have been wiser in their | 


Presidents of the 
selecting political favorites, under the influence of 
the popular will, as district judges, instead of re- 
sorting to the ranks of able and experienced law- 
yers, who may, perhaps, have nothing to recom- 
mend them but their competency for the office. 

I repeat, sir, that I am in favor of this bill, be- 
cause it will remedy an acknowledged evil—pre- 
vent the multiplication of appeals by discharging 
the docket, and thus remove one strong temptation 
to bring up new causes for the purpose of delay— 


| of judges. The people have selected more able 
] men in proportion to the number than the Execu- 

tive power in its appointments to the bench. The 
first selection ever made by a great people, scat- 
|| tered extensively over a vast country, was the best 
‘|ever made. The very first exercise of the power 
|| of a great people, in the selection of their first 
officer, was made in favor of that man, whom we 
|| all feel pride in calling the **Father of his Coun- 
|| try.” e have had some eight or nine Presidents 





nited States are in the habit of \| choice than the President has been in his selection | 


| 
} 


| 


| 


and preserve the admirable system of our supreme || since, and notwithstanding what may be said of | 


judicature, in all its efficiency and value. {t was 
not my wish to go into the discussion of any topics 
foreign to the subject before the Senate, but I was 
compelled to do so, from the denunciations which 
had been uttered against the judges, by way rather 
of showing off the rhetorical powers of gentlemen, 


|| the political views of the men who have occupied 
| that chair, it must be acknowledged on all hands 
|| that in intellectual strength and general ability they 
|, have been amongst the most distinguished men 
that ever held power in the world. They were 
| Selected by the people, too, in circumstances ex- 


than of offering solid objections to the passage of | citing in a high degree, and caleulated—if anything 


the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. I did not introduce this subject 
here. The court introduced itself to the Senate; 
and having done so, the Senate has a right to look 
at the court and to inquire into the reasons why it 
has introduced itself here. Itis said that we assail 
the court. That was not my intention. I assail 
only the reasons given for the exemption of the 
court from a portion of its legal duties. 

Mr. BUTLER. [ask the gentleman whether he 
did not yd distinctly, that he believed it to be the 
design of the court to suffer business to accumulate, 
and not despatch it, for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent separation from the duties of the circuit 
court jurisdiction? 

Mr. ALLEN. I did say that, and I repeat it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN, I cite the law of the land in 


| could give popular passion too great an ascendency 
|| —to give an improper bias to the judgment of the 
|| people. But we have only to turn to those States 
| in which the judges are elected, in order to obtain 
| conclusive evidence of the fact that the people 
|| would select far abler men than the Executive. 

|| ‘We have two sorts of law in this country—one 
|| called common law, and the other equity. The 
| equity jurisprudence exerted by our courts is in- 
| tended to supply the imperfections of the common 
| | law, arising from the fact that that common law has 
|| originated under the arbitrary impositions of force 
‘| in the form of the feudal system, and is defective 
in its abstract justice, so as to make it necessa 

_ to call in the aid of civil law. Whence do we de- 
| rive that civil law? Whence did Europe derive it? 
| It came from ancient Rome, and its original prin- 
| ciples were laid down and executed by judges 





proof. _ Their argument for the bill now before us | elected only by the Roman people. That civil law 
is, that it is necessary that they should be exempted | constitutes a body of jurisprudence, compared with 


rom circuit duties in order to clear off the docket 


which, all the rubbis 


of the English common law 
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is nonsense. That law is founded in the eterna} 
principles of justice. Ethics pervade the whole 
system, and not the arbitrary institutions imposed 
by a barbarous people. Till this day, that law 
holds its place in France, amongst the most en- 
lightened of the European nations—in one of the 
States of this Union, to a great extent, and even 
amidst the common law of England, as we have 
it in England, and as we have it here. 
that civil law was laid down by judges elected amid 

the shouts of the Roman poe and that annually, 

too, before the people had newspapers to read, 

before they had a press to aid them. Such was 

the work accomplished under that dreaded influ- 

ence of popular opinion to which the Senator from 

South Carolina adverts—a work performed with 

such precision and knowledge of the principles of 
justice, that it has outlived for ages the military 

power which sustained the empire, and the empire 

itself, ; 

I am not afraid, then, that to the great tribunal 
of the people should be confided the election of the 
judges. We are not without examples of an elect- 
ive judiciary. Ithink Mr. Jefferson speaks, in 
one of his letters, of a judge in one of the New 
England States, elected fifty years successively, 
notwithstanding all the vibrations of public opin- 
ion. If the Supgeme Court were made elective, 
candidates for its bench would of necessity be men 
of the highest legal reputation, andethe most ex- 
alted character. Only such men would be heard 
of at all as candidates for that office. In the States 
that is the case. A man must have attained great 
eminence in his profession, before his name be- 
comes sufficiently known to make him a candidate, 
with any reasonable prospect of success. Another 
reason presents itself in favor of the popular choice 
of judges. Every selected tribunal may have 
personal interests hostile to the interests of the 
nation. It may seek personal ends, inconsistent 
with the public good, but that is impossible in the 
case of a tribunal chosen by the people. And the 
reason is obvious: the interests of the nation, 
and those of the tribunal chosen by the people, 
must be one. My friend from South Carolina is 
greatly mistaken, if he supposes that the people 
would attempt to influence judicial decisions. 
There is an extreme sensitiveness on that very sub- 
ject in the minds of the people. Hence it is, that 
in this country, the singular and gratifying spec- 
tacle is exhibited of judges going into the remotest 
wilderness unattended, unguarded, and administer- 
ing the law with perfect security—their judgments 
respected, and their decisions acquiesced in with- 
outa murmur. This arises from the fact, that 
every man in the United States knows that he has 
the making of the law in his own hands, and that 
he who pronounces judgment is the agent of his 
own selection, subject to constitutional restriction 
in the administration of his high office. 

Mr. FOOTE. I regret to feel compelled to de- 
tain the Senate with a remark or two, quite neces- 
sary to be made, in order to have my own course 
in regard to the measure under consideration cor- 
rectly understood. When this bill made its first 
appearance before us, I was altogether favorable 
to its passage. I regarded it as a proposition not 
intended to effect any serious change in our judi- 
ciary system, but designed to supply a remedy for 
an evil altogether temporary. hilst the debate 
which it called forth was in progress, 1 was much 
startled by suggestions made by more than one 
Senator, that the bill was designed as an entering 
wedge to a complete and radical subversion of the 
existing judicial system, and the substitution of 
another which seemed to me to be reasonably sub- 
ject to the many and strong objections urged by 
several gentlemen of this body. The new plan thus 
neat to take the place of the old, was one which 
would limit the judges of the Supreme Court here- 
after to the performance of such duties exclusively 
as appertain to an appellate tribunal, and would 
preclude them from the exercise of all authority 
as mere circuit judges. For all the reasons so 
forcibly stated by various learned Senators, and 
which I shall not now repeat, I regarded it as quite 
important that the judges of the Supreme Court 
should still remain circuit judges, and that to relieve 
them from the necessity of presiding in the circuit 
courts might and would probably be attended with 
the worst possible effects. That such a funda- 
mental organic change was designed or contem- 
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plated, was stoutly denied by those who favored | 


the bill; and the very idea seemed to be scouted as | 


utterly unfounded and ridiculous. It so happened, | 
though, whilst the discussion was still proceeding, | 
that a printed argument in support of the bill was | 
placed in my hands, which seems to have been | 
laid upon the table of almost every member of this 


body, urging the passage of the bill chiefly and _ 
mainly upon the ground that it was palpably uncon- _ 


stitutional to require of the ee Court judges | 
the performance of duties ot ’ 

This printed argument, whether marked with the | 
highest ability or not I will not undertake to decide, 
was evidently prepared with singular care, and | 


manifests extraordinary zeal in behalf of the pro- | 
I will presently read some extracts 


posed change. a f 
from it, in order to show that I am not in error in 
regard to the character of the document, or the 
objects of its author or authors; for the name of 
those concerned in its preparation may, for ought | 
I know to the contrary, be legion. At this mo- | 
ment I will only say, that what [ thus heard and 
read had the effect of alarming my mind as to | 


ulterior results, and I resolved to vote against the || 


measure. It was defeated; after which, more than | 
one honored friend among those who advocated | 


the bill urged me warmly to move its reconsidera- | 


tion, alleging, as a reason for doing so, that there | 


was not a full Senate when the final vote had been | 


taken, as there would have been had any serious 


er than appellate. | 
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| tion? It will facilitate a correct comprehension of this 


inquiry to place in a connected view the several provisions 
of the Constitution which relate to the judiciary. Thus, in 
enumerating the powers vested in Congress, it is declared, 
art. 1, sec. 8, clause 10, that they shall have power to con- 
| stitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 

| Jn article third, section first, it is provided, ‘That the 
| ¢ judicial system of the United States shall be vested in one 
| ‘Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
‘ may from time to time ordain and establish, The judges, 


‘ offices during good behavior, and shall at stated times re- 
‘ ceive for their services a compensation which shall not be 
‘ diminished during their continuance in office.’ 
| In section second, clause second, of the third article, it 
| is declared, that ‘In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
‘public ministers and consuls, and those in which a State 
| «shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
‘jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
‘Supreme Court shall have appeliate jurisdiction both as to 
¢ Jaw and fact, with such exceptions and under such restric- 
| ¢tions as the Congress shall make.’ ” 


| The argument then goes on to contend, with 

| much ingenuity, and still more earnestness, from 

| the constitutional provisions cited, that Congress 

_never had power to impose upon the judges of the 

| Supreme Court the performance of circuit duties, 
concluding one paragraph thus: 


| This question, then, naturally arises: Ts there any au- 
| thority vested in Congress to require of the justices of the 
Supreme Court the performance of duties not appertaining 
to the business of the Supreme Court, but wholly separate 
| and distinct therefrom, nay, which experience has proven, 
| and which are every day demonstrated to be a hinderance to, 
and interference with, the appropriate duties of that court— 
| duties urgently demanded by the necessities of the country? 


apprehension been entertained as to its ultimate || Every correct interpretation of the first section of the third 


passage. This esa I could not in courtesy 
refuse, and did therefore move a reconsideration 
of the question of rejection, which motion pre- 


|| article of the Constitution must show that an entire separa- 
|| tion, both as to grade of office and to men, was designed 
|| between the justices of the Supreme Court and the judges 
|| of the inferior courts, and it may be affirmed that sound 


‘both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their | 


vailing, the present discussion has taken place. I || Policy plainly indicates such a separation,” &e., &e. 


| 


am now, sir, as much, and even more, opposed to | 


I will not fatigue the Senate with further cita- 


the bill than I was originally, nothing having been || tions from this extraordinary production. What 
said here to-day that has in the least degree dis- '| L have read, though, I doubt not will satisfy most 
elled my fears as to the effects likely to arise from || of those who listen to me that there is a deeply 


its adoption; though I certainly give due credit to || 
Senators who disclaim any desire, so far as they || 
are individually concerned, that any such radical | 
change in the judicial system should occur as that || 
alluded to. | 

And now, sir, having vindicated —- own con- 
sistency, I hasten to call the attention of the Senate | 
to the printed argument referred to, and beg leave 
to read only a few extracts, in order to show that 
I cannot be in error touching its true character. 
On the first page of the document in question, after 
noticing the severe labors of the Supreme Court | 
judges, the argument proceeds thus: 1 


“The existing judiciary system, intrinsically defective. 
and never properly adapted to the extended territory and | 
prospective populousness of our country, has only had its 
inherent vices exposed by the natural and inevitable progress 
of causes and events, whose influence might have been 
foreseen from the beginning. 











and cunningly concerted scheme somewhere, in 
connection with the bill under consideration, so to 
modify our present judicial establishment as en- 
tirely to relieve the Supreme Court judges from 
the duties of the circuit—a scheme, as I believe, 


for the many powerful reasons already stated by | 


other Senators, pregnant with the most serious 
danger to the justice of the country, and even to 
our republican institutions, 


And now, sir, I beg leave to offer a few obser- | 


vations upon what has fallen from several Sena- 
tors, relative to the necessity of a change in the 


mode of appointing judges of the Supreme Court | 


of the Union, and in their tenure of office. Sir, I 
erfectly and cordially concur with all that has 
een so ably and eloquently said upon this subject 

by the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Arren.} My 


feelings are as much in unison with his upon the | 
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ilized men in all countries under the sun. My 
honorable friend might have gone still further, and 
have asserted that even the omen Ten Tables of 
Rome, which are acknowledged to have constitu- 
ted the broad and firm foundations of that juris- 
| prudential fabric afterwards known as the jus civile 
of Rome, were themselves of similar origin. Sir, 
brought across the Aulantic sea, from the classic 
shores of Greece, they imbodied the fundamental 
| principles of judicial science which had first re 
| eeived sanction and become enstamped with com- 
manding authority in Athens and other democratic 
| states of Greece, through the medium of courts 
whose judges owed their authority to the free suf- 
frages of their enlightened fellow-citizens. Gen- 
| Uemen who seem to decry this system should re- 
| member that at one period of the world’s history 
| it has had the open sanction of Jehuvah himself; 
|| for the judges of the Israelites were elected by their 
‘| brethren of the immortal twelve tnbes, and, for 
| the most part, so conducted themselves in their 
|| high office, as to make brilliantly manifest the dis- 
criminating sagacity of the Jewish voters, by 
| whose voices they were raised to the seats of ju- 
|| dicial power. I am almost tempted here to remind 
| Senators that our own German ancestors had, 
| nearly two thousand years ago, ascertained and 
| proved the value of the popular mode of electing 

judicial officers; but I hasten to more modern in- 
| stances, whose authority will be held by all con- 
| siderate men as entitled to high respect. The peo- 
| ple of the good old State of Connecticut are 
|| understood to have chosen their judges at one pe- 
| riod of their history, for more than a century and 
|, a half; nor have | heard that its operation was 
|| attended with any mischievous effects. But | beg 
|| leave to introduce to the notice of the Senate the 
|| example of the State of Mississippi, who took the 
lead of her sister States of the Confederacy by 
making all her judicial officers elective by the peo- 
ple more than fifteen years ago; and where the 
system has worked so admirably, that though 
| there was originally much and fierce opposition to 
| its introduction, especially among the learned 
members of the legal profession, yet I do not 
‘| now know a single citizen of the State, at all re- 
|| markable for intelligence, who is not perfectly 
|| satisfied of its surpassing value, and who would 
|, not as soon part with any other provision of our 
|| organic law as that which secures to our citizens 
|| the high privilege of electing their judicial agents. 
Our new system in Mississippi has supplied the 
|| bench of the State with a continued succession of 
|| able and upright judges, who might well challenge 
|| comparison with the judges of any age or coun- 
| try; whose numerous, able, and learned decisions, 
published annually in well-bound volumes, I am 





‘‘In physics, in ethics, in politics, and in legisiation, a 
fruitful source of error and mischief will always de found 
in attempts to establish analogies or draw conclusions froin 
things which have no natural similitude, no common char- 
acter or principle. A striking illustration of this position is 


present occasion, as they were when he so boldly || gratified to know, have commanded unqualified 
and promptly brought forward his resolution con- || respect in every State of the Union. The judges 
gratulatory of the French Republic; for which cer- || who now preside in the high court of errors and 
tain members of this body seemed to be as little || appeals of Mississippi, though they do not sit 


seen in the organization of our judiciary system upon a 
model wholly inapposite, when we consider the sphere in 
which that system was designed to operate. Its authors no 
doubt had their eyes upon the judges in England going upon 
their circuits at nist prius, and returning to act collectively 
in bank; and, in imitation of the English judicial establish- 
ment believed that they were edoping a plan of great wis- 
dom and efficiency. ey probably were not impressed, 
however, by the then circumstances of the times with these 
essential considerations: that by the present period our | 
Union would comprise thirty States, a majority of them | 
equal in extent to the kingdom of England, and capable 
many of them of sustaining a population as great as hers, 
aud producing in proportion to this increase all the elements || 
of legislation,” &c., &c. 


Again, on the second page of the argument, after 
stating six distinct grounds of distinction between 
England and this country, in reference to the per- 


formance of circuit duties by appellate judges, it 
proceeds thus: 


“The aforegoing considerations, though perhaps over- 
looked, or not anticipated by the authors of our judiciary 
system, expose at a glance the utter inefficiency and unfit- 
nen 5, that system for the present condition of the coun- 
ry. 

Again, the pamphlet argument on the fourth 
page thus boldly asserts the unconstitutionality of 
the present system: 

* But connected with this subject there is a far greater 
consideration, one which ought to control any view that 
may be taken of it, and is presented in the followinginquiry : 
Is the present organization of the penne or is any 
organization which, like the present, blends in the same offi- 
cers the functions and duties of the Supreme Court with the 
functions and duties of inferior courts, consistent with the 
meaning and objects or even with the letter of the Constitu- 
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prepared as they are now for this radical reform 
which he suggests. My own views upon this 
subject are not of recent adoption; it has been al- 
most twenty years since I first promulged them. 
In the State which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent upon this floor, the judges, high and low, 


have been elected for more than fifteen years, for | 


a short term, by the people; and the system has 
worked so well—the tree has borne such good 
fruit, that I believe there is no intelligent citizen 


of the State who is not warmly in favor of it; 


though, when it was originally introduced, it had 


‘* gowned”’ for the administration of justice, would, 
| all of them, adorn the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the Union; and I may mention it as a remark- 
able fact, which most forcibly attests the intrinsic 
trustworthiness of the system, that one of the 
resent judges of our appellate court, the Hon. 
illiam L. Sharkey—a man whose sterling in- 

|| tegrity, deep and varied learning, acute and dis- 
|| criminating mind, have established for him a fame 
|| as enduringas the mountains of the land, and com- 
mensurate with the Republic itself—has been uni- 
‘| formly reélected by his fellow-citizens for more than 





many and most violent enemies, especially among | fifteen years, though he resides in a district where 


those whose minds having been devoted to the ex- || 


clusive woe of common law books, had received 
a bias therefrom which they were not able easily 
to cast aside. 


a majority of the voters differ from him in politi- 
cal sentiment. I should be justly censurable, were 
I to omit the mention of another case equally il- 
|| lustrative of the value of our Mississippi system 


Sir, I was most highly gratified to hear my dis- | of election. There is a major general of our army, 


tinguished friend, the honorable Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. Au.en,] refer to the example of Rome 
as supplying a striking instance of the successful 
application of the great principle of popular elec- 
tion in connection with the judicial office. Nothing 
can be more certain, than that the highest judicial 
officers in the Roman Republic were, for many 
centuries, exclusively chosen by the people; and 
that to the successive adjudications of these per- 
sonages the world is chiefly indebted for that in- 
vulnerable system of jurisprudence, the civil law, 
whose majestic remains yet challenge the admira- 


tion and command the deferential homage of civ- 





| who has distinguished himself, I hesitate not to 
_ assert, as highly as any officer who has been in- 
|| vested with command in Mexico; whose pure and 
| blameless life, extensive attainments in literature 
| and science, and truly Democratic sentiments and 
'| manners, had made him morea favorite of our 
| State than any of her sons long before the Mexi- 
|| can war commenced; this personage, whom all 
|| Mississippi would from this description acclama- 
| tively recognize without my naming him—General 
John A. Quitman—was one of our earliest chan- 
\ cellors, and, for ae before our new consti- 


tution was adopted, administered the whole equity 
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jurisdiction of our State. This gentleman hap- — large from keeping alive in the bosoms of all our | reform suggested by the Senator from Ohio; and 
pened to be one of those who, when the popular public functionaries a wholesome and habitual I hope that the day is not far distant, when either 
mode of election was proposed, was decidedly ad- sense of responsibility to the people. The three | the distinguished Senator from Ohio, or some other 
verse to it, though I am gratified to know that the departments of Government in this country—the | Senator, whose high character and long continu- 
experience of its benefits has long since satisfied | executive, legislative, and judiciary—should, in || ance in the public service, would give weight and 
him of its high value. Well, sir, when the new my judgment, be alike independent of each other, || dignity to the movement, will bring forward a reg- 
constitution was to be put in operation, whom do | and dependent upon the people, the source of all || ular proposition for such an amendment of the 
you suppose the whole people of Mississippi, | legitimate authority in a republic. || Federal Constitution, as will make the judges of 
without a dissenting voice, and without either so- Now, is it true, as many suppose, that the elec- || the Supreme Court elective by the people of the 
licitation or desire on his part, united in electing — tion of judges by the people necessarily imposes || Union, and limit the period of their continuance 
to the chancery bench? This same John A. Quit- upon the aspirants to judicial honors, the practice || in office to a short term of years, instead of instal. 
man, whose profound legal learning, sound dis- of any unworthy acts whatever in order to secure || ling them for life, above all responsibility to their 
criminating mind, laborious business habits, and | election? To suppose so, is greatly to wrong the || fellow-citizens, whose servants and agents they 
surpassing ability as an equity judge, attested by enlightened voters of the country. I have oppor- || are. 
numerous decisions before that time rendered, at tunities in looking into this matter closely in the Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, then took the 
once attracted all eyes and hearts to him, as the | State of Mississippi, and I have no hesitation in || floor, with a view of addressing the Senate; but 
worthiest of all our accomplished jurists, to oceu- declaring that there, at least, ifa judicial candidate | the hour being late, the Senate adjourned. 
py the sacred woolsack, and enter upon the adju- | should be seen going through the country making | 
dication of questions more difficult than any other || popular harangues, such as we often hear from de- . 
judge of our times has been called on to decide. magoguical aspirants to political station, and espe- || Tuespay, “April 18, 1848. 

Let no man say, Mr. President, that the people | cially if he should undertake to treat at groceries Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Had it not been 
of the United States cannot be safely intrusted | and elsewhere, in order to obtain additional votes, || that I rose yesterday to address the Senate on one 
with the power of electing the judges of the Su- | as to the disgrace of the times and country is yet || of the topics connected with this discussioa, I should 
preme Court of the Union. So to assert is to call | seen to take place, he would find himself very soon || not have troubled them this morning. My motive 
in question either the sound sense or virtue of the utterly discountenanced by the voters themselves, | yesterday was exclusively to reply to what I thought 
people, without both of which it is impossible that | and compelled to retire from the canvass in disgrace || then, and still think, was a most uncalled for and 
our republican system can be maintained. Sir, the and discomfiture. With all proper deference to || unjust aspersion upon the judges of the Supreme 
people are competent to decide upon the merits | the judgment of others, I feel bound to urge that || Court of the United States. I beg leave, however, 
and qualifications of candidates for judgeships, , it never was reasonable to expect from a Supreme | before addressing myself to the single point which 
und are moreover less subject to certain sinister Court, whose members owe their appointment to || I then intended, to say a word or two upon the bill 
influences, calculated to prevent a judicious selec- the President and Senate, the exhibition of that | itself. It presents two questions: the first is, whether 
tion, than any legislative body, or Executive and perfect independence of action which can alone | there is not an existing evil; the second, whether 
Senate, can possibly be. A single individual, or secure the liberties of the country from unauthor- | this bill is not the best, if not the only mode of rem- 
collection of individuals, may very easily contrive | jzed encroachment. Itis but natural that the judges || edying that evil. The honorable Senator from 
to have an interest wholly distinct from that ofthe | should feel more or less partiality for the source || Arkansas [Mr. Asnvey] attempted to make the 
community in general; but the people’s happiness — whence they have themselves derived power; and, |, Senate believe that there was no real mischief, and 
is the public welfare; and the mass of the citizens accordingly, in the various contests that have from | he supposed that he did that by analyzing, as he 
may be reasonably expected always to feel inclined | time to time ensued in the Supreme Court of the | stated he had done, the number of cases on the 
to choose the most trustworthy person possible (Union, in which the rights of the States and the || docket of the court, in order to show how many 
to be obtained for the performance of judicial fyndamental principles of popular liberty have | cases came from the respective States of which this 
functions. been involved, we find that the decisions of that || Union is composed; and concluded by seriously 

Those who seriously question the capacity of tribunal have almost, without exception, been || telling the Senate that it appeared, from his analy- 
the people to make a safe and prudent selection yendered in favor of the Federal Government, and | sis, that there were fewer cases from Arkansas and 
among those who may be presented to them as | against the States and people. It is obvious that | from Maryland pending in the Supreme Court, and 
candidates for their suffrages, would do well to) there is something in the constitution of the court | undecided, than there were now to be found unde- 
remember, that precisely the same qualities which _ jtgelf calculated to federalize those who belong to || cided inthe State courts of Arkansasand Maryland; 
are supposed to be indispensable ingredients in jt; and it is believed, that though many have at || and thence very logically inferred that there was 
the character of a good judge, are not less neces- | different times been appointed to Federal judge- || no evil at all of which anybody had a right to com- 
sary to the character of a respectable barrister. ships who were thought to be excellent Democrats |, plain, in the present condition of the docket of the 
Integrity, strength and activity of mind, legal at the time of their appointment, but few have | Supreme Court. The Senate, I am sure, is not to 
learning, knowledge of men and things, benevo- been able to escape the contaminating influence of || be led away by any considerations of this kind. 
lence of heart and refined complaisance of man- | gych promotion for a longer period than four or || The evil complained of is, that there are now citi- 
ners, are equally ornamental to the forum and the _ five years. ; zens of the United States—not States of the United 
bench. Yet it cannot be denied that it is the ‘The elder Adams seems to have had very clear 1 States in their sovereign capacity, or having a right 
people, of whom the litigants in courts are only a and accurate views on the subject; and when Fed- |, to complain in their sovereign capacity, but that 
portion—the voters, if you please—who are con- || eralism was overthrown at the ballot-box’in 1800, there are citizens of the United States—appealing 
stantly discriminating among the members of the | and his own defeat had been ascertained, he looked for justice to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
legal profession, and so discriminating as almost to the Supreme Court of the Union for the ulti--, an appealing in vain. And it is for the Senate to 
invariably to bestow mostemployment upon those mate restoration of Federal ascendency. Accord- 1 say whether, if there can be a remedy to make the 
who, on the whole, have proved themselves most ingly he appointed, even up to the last moment of ; appeal effectual, they will not apply it. Sir, if there 


deserving of patronage. This is so strictly true, | his Presidential term, such judges as he believed || Was but one single cause in the Supreme Court 
that it would be difficult to mention a case in any | could be relied on for the effectuation ofa purpose 
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| which ought to be tried; if there was but one single 
part of the Union Where a truly meritorious attor- — g9 dear to him. His discernment has been well | Suitor whose rights were denied him by his cause 
ney has remained long in obscurity, or failed ina attested by subsequent experience; for, not only } remaining undecided, and it was in the power of 
comparatively limited number of years to attain | have the decisions of the Supreme Court (a major- | the Senate to have it decided, it would be, in my 
honor and emolument. These were the matured _ ity of whose judges have been generally, if not || opinion, our duty to provide at once the remedy. 
views of Thomas Jefferson, who always contended | always, Federalists in principle) been oftentimes || The delay of justice may be so great as to amount 
that the appointment of the Federal judges by | stamped with the most unalloyed Federalism, but || to a denial of justice. The fruits of the contest 
the President and Senate, and endowing them with these decisions, for the most part marked with high || cease to be fruits at all, because of the poverty, and 
power to continue for life, constituted a solecism in ability, however unsound in doctrine, prepared for hopeless overty, to which the part has been re- 
our system of government which should be got publication with singular care, and circulating in || duced before the contest is at an end, And there 
rid of as soon as possible. Such, also, was the well-bound volumes throughout the Union, have || is now within the limits of the United States, many 
opinion of the most sagacious and practical man been received into all the law libraries ofthe coun- |, @ man and many a woman whose heart is beating 
who ever held the Presidential office, Andrew try, and have gradually obtained so much control | anxiously for the passage of this bill, in order that 
Jackson, whose views I have heard freely de- | over even the State courts themselves, and the law- || they may be vindicated in rights which they fan- 
clared in presence of witnesses easy to be produced, | yers who attend them, that there is obviously i cied were secured to them by the Constitution and 
if this mention of his name should be adjudged | juch danger of the entire overthrow of sound || the laws. Sir, the very preamble of the instrument 
unauthorized. Mr. Jefferson always had a short principles of government, by the instrumentality | which constitutes your form of government tells 
answer for those who talked, as we have heard of Federal adjudication. This would in fact have you that the Government itself was created, among 
gentlemen do on this occasion, about the import- | heen long since the case, but that the political com- |, others, for the very leading object of establishing 
ance of having an independent judiciary. He in- plexion of the Supreme Court was more or less _ justice. Now, what is the state of the docket of 
sisted that the idea of independence on the bench modified by General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, | the Supreme Court at this time? At the last term 
was derived from Great Britain—that it there through the appointment of persons, to supply | there were some forty or fifty cases tried and deci- 
meant independence of the Crown in favor of the | yacancies occasionally arising upon the bench of | ded, each one of which had been before that tri- 
people; but that independence of the people was the Supreme Court, distinguished as much for || bunal for at least two or three years; and yet the 
exactly the opposite of this, which was the only — their sterling Democratic opinions and predilec- || suitor is led to believe that, by your law, his cause 
sort of independence that could We expected to tions, as for their fitness in other respects for the | will be determined at the first term. ‘The mass of 
arise from the mode of appointing Federal judges | discharge of judicial duties. | the one hundred and sixty-three cases which still 
now in use, and the permanent tenure of office | Eptertaining these views, Mr. President, Sena- || remain undecided, are cases which have been two 
which is provided in the Constitation. I confess | tors will not be much surprised at my declaring, || or three years awaiting a decision, and they are 
that L have never seen any mischief which appeared _ that [ shall be more than willing, at all times, to || likely to continue undecided two or three years 
to my mind likely to result to the country at © jend a helping hand to the work of constitutional || longer, unless you pass some such bill as this. Sir, 
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it is a reproach to the jarisprudence of the country; 
it is a blot upon the fame of the nation which is 
more truly consulted in administering jusjice speed- 
ily and well between the citizens, and securing to 
them the rights which the Constitution and the 
Jaws have promised to secure, than by anything 
else that the Government can do. 
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ago, read before that tribunal, to prove that a free 
people have the right to establish that form of gov- 
ernment they think best. Sir, I imagine that if 
the Chief Justice, speaking for himself and his 
associates, had said that no such authority should 
be cited, the press of the country would have run 
mad, particularly if the result had been, as in all 


Sir, it has been well said, that almost the entire || probability it will be, that on the unanimous judg- 


object of Government is accomplished—almost its | 
whole purpose is gratified, when it has secured an 
honest and competent tribunal to decide disputes 
between man and man. Yet the Senator from | 
Arkansas supposes thatit is no practical wrong—no 
wrong at all, that there should now be suitors in 
the courts of the United States, and in its highest 
court, who have been in vain imploring you for 
three, and even four 


ment of that tribunal, the Dorr revolution was 
nothing but naked and inexcusable rebellion. Be- 
sides, sir, as to stopping counsel in their argument, 
which of the judges is to take it upon himself to do 
so? Is it to be left to any one of them, to the Chief 
Justice, to say what point is to be argued, and what 
not? Is he to arrest counsel? My life for it, be- 
fore such a rule is practised for one term, the Chief 








| States knew the peril of such a judiciary. 


protected by the judicial power, the only power | ates, on either side of him, that it was a point on 
capable of protecting them. | which he wished to be enlightened. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The honorable Senator mis- Mr. President, I have said all that I propose to 
takes what I said. I have not stated that it is not | say upon this part of the subject. But there is 
wrong to delay decisions. I admit the wrong. I one other point at which I will briefly glance be- 


admit it to be an evil; but I say the Supreme | fore considering the topic which caused me to rise | 


Court has the power to remedy the evil. | yesterday, and that is as to the remedy for the evil 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understood the Senator dif- | which exists. What is the remedy that is pro- 
ferently. I thought he said it was not an evil | posed by the honorable Senators from Arkansas 
comparatively, because a greater existed in the 
courts of the States. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I said that a much greaterevil ators, | should almost be induced to think, from 
exists in the subordinate courts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Iamglad I misapprehended the | they wish to keep up the present condition of 
Senator. Itis an evil, then; and the question is, |, things in order to bring about the change which 
how is it to be remedied? But, says the Senator, || they have in view, and which they suppose will lead 
the remedy is in the hands of the judges them- | to good practical results. What is that change? It 
selves; and how? By confining counsel to the || is the election of the judges by the people, and for 
points actually at issue. This is more easily said || a limited period of service. Ido not know how 
than done. Sir, it is an evil here, and one of which |, the system works in Mississippi, except upon the 


the press is every day complaining, that we talk || authority of the honorable Senator from that State, | 


too much. We do not confine ourselves strictly || (Mr. Foore.] [do not know how it has operated 


to the subject before us. The honorable Senator | in Arkansas and Ohio; but unless all history is 


himself, though | do not wish to say anything || false, unless man’s nature has become entirely | 


disrespectful, affords an exerplification of it. A | changed, unless he has become a different being 
stronger instance could not be given. The honor- || from that which God originally made him, and 
able Senator discusses points out of order, and || judging of him as he has netutadire been, it is im- 
then gravely tells us that the evil in the Supreme | possible but that in the end such a system can be 


ears, to have their rights | Justice would be told = ronan one of his associ- | 
i 


and Ohio, [Messrs. Asmiey and Atten}? If I did | 
| not know the elevated character of both the Sen- | 


|| the remarks which have fallen from them, that | 
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to reélection, as we find political men guiding their 


action everywhere with a view to the same result. 
And if there happens to be any particularly, or 
supposed particularly influential man around them, 
whether lawyer or client, upon whom it may be 
supposed their election depends, they will have 
especial regard to his interests, and exert all pos- 
sible means of conciliation towards him. Noe, sir; 
the men who framed the Constitution of the United 
They 
were the men, too, of an age deeply versed in 
man’s history, and deeply imbued with all the 
principles of freedom which he is capable ef en- 
joying, and of course imbued, too, with a sense of 
justice, without which freedom cannot survive. If 
you look at the proceedings of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution, you will find that 
there was not a single man who suggested that the 
tenure of the judiciary should be limited. Not 
one. What is the inevitable result of a change in 
both of the particulars I have stated? If the pres- 
ent system has worked wrong, if it now works 
wrong, why is it? Because it is not practicable, 
not physically practicable, for the judges of the 
Supreme bench to discharge all the duties imposed 
upon them. 

Mr. President, some two or three years ago | 
made an excursion to Europe, and there, among 
the many things that I saw and heard, which 
made me love and admire my own country more 


|| even than when I left it, was to hear from men 
| whose praise is worth having, that that which dis- 


tinguished the United States more than anything 
else, in the judgment of Europe, was the able, 
pure, and elevated character of our judicial de- 
cisions. It is unnecessary to name names. If I 
| were to do so, the Senate would at once see that 
the compliment was sincere, and must have been 
deserved, or would not have been paid. In speak- 
| ing of the late Chief Justice of the United States 
and Mr. Justice Story, | heard not only from one, 
but from many, that the world rarely produced 
/such men; and yet the decisions referred to in 
those opinions are now, by some of ourselves, 
| supposed to have come from a tribunal vicious in 


Court could be corrected if the court thought proper || productive of anything but unmixed mischief. || its organization, because wrong in its mode of ap- 


to correct speaking out of order. Sir, itisanevil, | Let us, in the first place, sir, see how they are to 
but is natural to the American character, because | be elected if the change be made. Will they be 
the constant attendant upon free institutions. The | 
honorable Senator said, too, that he could not || have no more to do with it than they have with 
imagine any case that would require an argument || the election, as times are, of the President of the 
of more than an hour and a half or two hours. I || United States. 
was not a little surprised to hear such a remark | tion. 
froma chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the || her judges, and changed the mode of their appoint- 
Senate of the United States, well versed, as he || ment, by the late modification of her constitution, 
told, sir, that case after case occurs, in which three, || what manner? 
four, five, six, or even ten or eleven hours, have || convention; and if wecould make this change now, 


elected by the people? No, sir; the people will | 


‘They will be elected by a conven- |) 
New York changed the tenure of office of | 


| pointment. And yet those very decisions would 
have done honor to any judiciary of any nation 
upon earth. Among other things, the foreigners 
to whom I allude said what I felt to be true, with 
| the exception of one or two instances, and they of 
very recent occurrence, that the ability and purity 
of our bench was owing, in a great measure, in 


| their judgment, not only to the mode of their ap- 
| pointment and the tenure of office, but also, and 
manifestly is, in judicial matters. He is not to be | and her judges have recently been elected, and in || 

By the nomination of a political | 
| of the day. 


materially, to the entire separation of the judiciary 
from all the political questions and aspirations 
here are one or two exceptions of 





been exhausted in argument strictly pertinent, in 
a strain of eloquence directly bearing upon the 
point at issue, no part of which could have been 


omitted without spoiling, in some measure, the || will be a party contest, and we shall have the || 


effect of the whole. 


|| the convention which is announced to meet in Bal- | 


modern origin, and [trust in God they will stand 
timore some time in next month will be found || the only exceptions to the general character of our 
nominating our judges as well as the President. It || judicial tribunals. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 


Who is to determine when || melancholy spectacle exhibited—a spectacle preg- | [Mr. Foore,] the other day, in terms unpleasantly 


the argument is irrelevant? Such, sir, is the di- || nant with nothing but evil, not only of having the || harsh to my ear, if he will permit me to say so, 


versity of human intellect, who can tell what | 
course of argument will succeed with each one of | 
the nine judges? That which would be sufficient | 
if you were addressing a single judge, would be 
thrown away as entirely useless, if addressed to | 
some other judge. 

It was requisite, from the number constituting | 
the tribunal, as in the case before a jury, that you 
should at times elaborate your argument, and pre- 
sent every possible view of the case, in order that 





youmay address yourself effectually to the ander- 
standing of every judge. But I concede that the 
speeches are at times entirely too long; and I con- 
cede that the court has the power, if they think 
proper to exercise it, and that they should exercise 
it, to restrain them. But it is a very dangerous 
power to be applied in all cases—exceedingly dan- 
gerous—and it is a power, permit me to say to the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas, of the exercise 
of which we, a portion of the people of the United 
States, would complain less than many of the 
Democracy. They would say at once it was in- 
terfering with the heotom of speech. There was 
a case in the Supreme Court, at the last term, 
which involved the constitutionality of the famous 
Dorr government in Rhode Island. I heard pam- 
phiet after pamphlet, fourth of July speech after 


jority, en to the action of a party Execu- 
tive, but the most direful of all political ills, we 
shall have them subjected to the decision of a par- 
tisan judiciary. Sir, wnen such a day comes, the 
| histor 
Constitution, of which we are so justly proud, as 
it came to us from our ancestors, will not be worth 


man will then feel secure in his rights of person or 
of property; and I say it with no disrespect of the 
people—with no distrust of the people—with no 
distrust of a majority upon any of these subjects 
upon which a majority ought to act, but regardin; 
what has ever been the nature of mankind, ~ 
consulting the whole history of the civilized world, 
I state to the Senate and the country, that if the 
day come when our judiciary is to be selected bya 
party, and fora limited term, by a popular vote, the 
rights of the American people will not be as valuable 
as were those enjoyed by the French people before 
their late revolution. Sir, it is not only that the 
mode of appointment is wrong, but that the other 
provisions to which both the learned Senators 
refer make it still more pregnant with danger, that 
is, the time of appointment, the tenure of office, the 





reéligibility of the judges, for you will find judges 
fourth of July speech, written and delivered years cnaing their woth vpon the tench with a view | 


rights of a minority subjected to a legislative ma- | 


of this nation will have been told. The | 


the parchment on which it stands inscribed. No | 


thought proper, in reference to one of those in- 
|| Stances, to speak of an appeal recently made by 
| one of the justices of the Supreme Court to the 
|, citizens of the United States, upon an exciting po- 
\| litical subject of the times—an appeal which no 
|| one regretted more than I did, and which, | am sat- 
|| isfied, in his cooler judgment, the distinguished 
judge himself will, sooner or later, deeply regret— 
an appeal which every sincere friend of the judge 
| and of the court greatly lamented, because he 
could not but feel that it has cast something like a 
| shade upon the past absolute and unsuspected 
| purity of the whole bench. But, sir, the judgment 
of the public, in its almost universal censure of 
| the step, will effectually guard against its repeti- 


| tion. In ray opinion, Mr. President, a judge should 
|| be seperated not only while he is upon the bench, 
| but forever, from all the agitating political topics 
|| of theday. Once a judge, he should be evera 
| judge. The ermine should never be polluted, nor 
| suspected of pollution; it should be the very type 
|| of Justice herself—pure, spotless, faultiess. 

Now, sir, to the purpose which caused me to 
trouble the Senate at all—a word or two in reply 


i 





|| to the honorable Senators from Ohio and Arkan- 
|| sas, (Messrs. Asnney and Atten.} | am sure 
they will pardon me for saying, because I believe 
they will do me the justice to believe that I say ut 





st 





: 
; 
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in all sincerity, that their assault upon the judges | 
was not only most unjust and unnecessarily harsh, | 
but totally unfounded. Those Senators, sir, can | 
hardly have been aware of the force of their own | 
language, and especially must that have been the | 
case with the honorable Senator from Ohio. What 
was it,sir? That the judges have, at all times, | 
been themselves the authors of all applications to | 
Congress for change and relief from their circuit | 
duties which have been made. The honorable | 
Senator from Arkansas, a few days ago, stated | 
that these changes have been effected by them at 
their instance for their ease and their comfort; and | 
among others, that the act of June 3d, 1844, re- 
lieving them from one-half of their circuit duties, 
had been passed at their instance. The honorable 
Senator said yesterday, which caused me inex- 
pressible surprise, that the act of 1844 was passed 
for the very purpose of enabling the court to cure 
the then evil—the accumulated business of the 
Supreme Court, and prevent its recurrence; and 
that it was amply competent to accomplish that 
object; but that the judges availed themselves of 
the law to save themselves from circuit duty with- 
out complying with the law, which, as a substitute | 
for circuit duties, imposed upon them Supreme | 
Court duties. Sir, as to one of the judges, I know 
—and I am sure it is true of all—that charge has 
not a shadow of foundation. If one can, without 
impropriety, be allowed in debate to indulge in 
expressions of personal friendship, the relation in 
which I stand to the present Chief Justice, I tell 
both of these Senators that there never was a more 
harsh, unjust, and unfounded aspersion made upon 
any man, if he is to be considered as falling within 
its scope. A gentleman over seventy years of age, 
constitutionally feeble, I know that up to the very 
moment of his coming to Washington to perform 
the duties of his high station here, he has ever 
resided in his own circuit in Maryland. And I 
lool that the day after he leaves his business here, 
he is often to be found in his Maryland circuit, 
where he is now performing circuit duties. And 
I may be pardoned for saying, that whatever 
differences of opinion may be entertained of his 
conduct as a public man, before he was called to | 
adorn the bench, no man lives who can point to 
erior or imprudence of his, except, it may be, | 
some error of judgment—and if there be any error 
of that kind, I am yet to learn it—since he has | 
been upon the bench. Studiously abstaining from 
all the party contests of the day, he has devoted | 
himself to his judicial duties with an industry, | 
learning, and ability which, chailenging admira- | 
tion, have proved him to be a worthy successor of | 
a judge whose fame fills the world of jurispru- | 
dence. To say of an ornament of this description | 
that he gets the act of 1844 passed by a false pre- | 
tence, (for that is the substance of the charge,) and | 
that having secured it, he avails himself of it to | 
relieve himself from a portion of his duty, without | 
seeking or caring to accomplish the object which | 
we were told it was designed to accomplish, is to | 
charge him with a crime. 
W hat is true of him will be true of all the other | 
judges; and who are they? How came they to 
occupy the places they fill? Sir, I rejoice—no | 
matter how they came there, no matter what were | 
the motives for putting them there—and it is a fact | 
eminently calculated to establish the wisdom of a | 
life tenure of office, that the moment they got there, | 
they became judges, emphatically judges, ceasing | 
to be politicians, (if they ever were,) divested of | 
every political prejudice, men pure and unspotted, | 
looking to duty as their guide, and to duty alone. | 
Who put them there? Who put these men there, 
| 
| 
| 


thus denounced by the honorable Senator from | 
Ohio? Why, sir, nearly all of them were selected | 
by him who, the friends of the honorable Senator | 
were in the habit of saying, was second only to | 
Washington—the others, with the exception of | 
only one, I believe, by him whose chief boast it 

was, that he would ‘tread in the footsteps of his | 
illustrious predecessor.’’ Now, sir, is it not a lit- | 
tle singular that judges—gentlemen of pure and | 
spotless character in private life before they were | 
appointed, and against whom not a whisper of sus- 
picion has been heard from any quarter—should for | 
the first time be denounced in the Senate, by their | 
former political friends on this floor, as having 

been false to their duty—as having designedly | 


brought about the present condition of things in | 
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] 
the court, and in order to effect a change in the || 
judicial system for their own advantage? The | 
honorable Senator from Mississippi read to us the | 
other day some pamphlet—anonymous | believe it | 
was—which, asl understood him, had changed the |, 
original opinion he had entertained on the subject || 
of this bill, in order to prove to the Senate that it | 
was seriously contemplated by the judges to throw || 
off their circuit duties, upon the ground that they || 
were unconstitutionally imposed upon them. Sir, | 
if any judge has asserted this, I will not say that || 
he is unfit for his station; he stands upon that || 
question alone. The language of the Constitution | 
is, that the judicial power shall be vested *‘ in one 
Supreme Court,’’ and in such inferior courts as | 
the Congress may, from time to time, “ ordain and |, 
establish.’’? Under this power, it was originally a || 
question whether the judges of the Supreme Court 
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mately than he does. They meetateleven o’clock 
and fear arguments until four. They then retire 
to their rooms; dine at five; go into consultation 
almost every day at seven; sit until nine, ten, eleven, 
or twelve at night. In the morning, generally, 
their opinions are prepared, books have to be ex. 
amined, records are to be pored over. Yes, sir 
records, many of them of themselves almost fright- 
ful to look at, even, with a view to the mere read- 
ing, which is absolutely necessary, in order to be 
certain that no error is made—records of two, three, 
four, or five hundred pages to be gone over word 
by word—authorities without number, owing to 
the multiplicity of reports to be examined; and no 
judge does his duty if he does not look at every- 
thing that is exhibited before him. Look at the 
reports of their decision. Every term gives usa 
volume of eight or nine hundred pages—sometimes 


| 
could be made judges of the inferior courts. But || two volumes, almost entirely the result of their own 


it was decided long ago that they could. Millions 
and millions of dollars have been decided under the 


it 


labors. Why, Mr. President, how do we feel here 


| after one of our long sessions, lasting until seven 


law devolving circuit duties upon them, and many || or eight o’clock at night? Let each one judge of 


a poor man has expiated his offences under it; and 


/others as he would have others judge of him. 


however unwilling the court ae generally be to || Who leaves this Chamber after the excitement of 


stop counsel in argument, I wil 
they would not suffer the constitutionality of this || 


venture to say | adebate, and particularly after a long session, 


without being mentally and physically exhausted ? 


law to be questioned before them. Now, sir, per- || Why, during our late secret sessions, when a sub- 
mit me to ask these honorable Senators, what is to || ject relating to a foreign negotiation was occupying 
be gained by fulminating such anathemas against | our attention, and our sittings extended to eight or 
the judges of the highest tribunal in the country? || nine o’clock at night, what was our situation? A 
What character is to be established by it? what || judge of the Supreme Court is obliged to be up at 


reputation, what honor in the eyes of the world, 
is to be won by it? What practical good will it 
do among our own citizens? what is to be accom- 
plished by it? It can only tend to shake the con- | 
fidence of the public in the integrity of the highest | 
tribunal of the country. ‘To shake the confidence | 
of the public in the Senate of the United States, bad | 
as that would be, would be nothing in comparison | 
with creating an impression upon the public mind, | 
that the judiciary of the country is not to be trusted. | 





Sir, it has been our pride—and we have just cause || 


to be proud of it—that, as far as | know, in no | 
single instance has the American judiciary been | 
found to be corruptible. Honor is synonymous 
with the bench. The people know that they can 
go there with the certainty that their rights will be 
protected. They regard the judges as men of the 
highest learning and ability, governed in all their 
actions by the strictest virtue, elevated and adorned 
by everything which can confer moral dignity upon 
man; yet the two honorable Senators think they 
are doing a great public service by denouncing our 
highest judges before the world and the country, 
as corrupt. For, though they do not use the term 
corruption, they use language that admits of no 
other meaning. But, suppose it were all true—as 
itis all false—what argument does it furnish against 
this bill? The Senators propose no change of the 
system; they suggest no impeach ment of the judges; 
they condemn them without a hearing, What is 
to become of the suitors before thecourt? Aretheir 
cases to remain unheard, and undecided, because 
some Senators on this floor doubt the integrity of 
the judges? March up, gentlemen, to the line to 
which your opinions properly carry you. Get 
your impeachments ready—bring in the judges 
here for trial! Nosuch course is dreamed of. 
Now, sir, as to the labors of the bench. Both 
the honorable Senators said, I believe, that they 
knew nothing of the labors of the bench. The 
Senator from Arkansas told us that he had seldom 
been in the Supreme Court. The Senator from 
Ohio attempted to distinguish between the labors 
of the judges here and the labors of judges in the 
inferior courts; and tells us, though he knows little 
of either, that in the latter the duties were much 
the most oppressive. Why, sir, the Senator has 
not the most remote idea of the labors of the bench; 
and I may say it with no disparagement to him, 
because he has pursued a different course of life 
from the profession of the law, which, of course, 
he would have adorned had he pursued it. Sir. 
the labors of these judges are herculean. Their 
physical labor breaks them down at the end of six 
or seven weeks. The arduous labor which he has 
undergone has alone brought the Chief Justice to 
the very verge of death, some three or four times 
since he has been placed upon the bench—one of its 
mostillustrious ornaments. The Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Burxer] told you of their labors 
yesterday. I knowthem, perhaps, still more inti- 





| daybreak, having little or no time for relaxation or 


even sleep. We go to our sleep, and sleep long, 
_and come back here only at twelve o’clock on the 

following day, having, comparatively, no morning 
labor for the body or the mind. The labors of a 
| former day find us nevertheless exhausted, and 
| what have we done in comparison to the labors 

of the Supreme Bench? I say it with no reflection 

upon this body—no one holds in higher estimation 
| than I do the intellectual qualities of its members— 
but what are our labogs compared with those of the 
judges? They are nothing, literally nothing. I 

ave seen them, sir, barely able to hold a pen in 
the morning, because of the utter prostration of 
the nervous system by the labors of the antecedent 
night: yet, compelled to be in court at eleven 
o’clock—compelled to take up new cases heaped 
upon them continually, and forced to go through 
the same routine of labor from day to day until 
the hour of final adjournment arrives. Sir, they 
deserve to be honored and applauded instead of 
aspersed. They have not done more, because - 
cannotdo more. Sir, they are all,and should be all, 
comparatively old men. | do not wish to see young 
men placed upon the bench of such a tribunal. 
There is many a crude thought in the mind ofa 
young man which the reflection of riper years en- 
ables him to see the folly of. They ought to have 
arrived at the period when man is found to possess 
the greatest vigor of mind and a matured experience. 
What is the result? The mind has become ma- 
tured, but the body has, in a degree, decayed. 
The physical strength has been wasted, whilst the 
mental power has increased. Noone is able to go 
through the labor of sitting for ten or twelve weeks 
in succession, engaged in duties of this description, 
without suffering the exhaustion which necessarily 
follows. I have heard it intimated that the busi- 
ness of the court may be somewhat diminished by 
repealing the 28th section of the judiciary act, and 
by increasing the pecuniary amount which can be 
carried by a writ of error into the Supreme Court. 
As to the repeal of that section of the judiciary act, 
I hope, sir, it may never be done. It is the most 
conservative provision in thelaw. The very Union 
has, I am satisfied, been preserved by it. It would 
not continue, in my judgment, even now that most 
of the constitutional questions are supposed to be 
settled, twenty years without it, or without some 
equivalent substitute. Such a wanes that, there- 
fore, would be worse, ten thousand times worse, 
than a disease. Any evil, sir, but that most dire- 
ful of all evils, the disruption of our Union. Loss 
of freedom is alone to be compared to the loss of 
the Union. Nor, indeed, can freedom be lost, if 
the Union is in good faith eens. But if you 
| do both, that will not get clear of the present evil. 
| It is one which cannot be obviated in any other 
| way than by a law authorizing the judges of that 


| court to give their exclusive attention to the busi- 


ness of the court until it is concluded. At the end 
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of the year you will find the docket will be entirely 
free. As a measure called for imperatively, in 
order that justice be done between suitors, then this | 
bill, or something like it, should pass. 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senator who has just taken 
his seat, is not only an able lawyer by the com- 
mon consent of this whole country, but he is like- 
wise a very adroit and skillful advocate of whatever 
he undertakes to defend. He is too much so, not 
to know the great advantage which that party in 
every controversy has, who can impress the tribu- |) 
nal with the belief that he has been attacked, and |) 
that, therefore, he is on the defensive. For that | 
reason, the Senator from Maryland represents the || 
Supreme Court as the object of assault, and as the 
object which is therefore entitled to public sympa- |, 
thy, at the very onset of the case. This is skillful. || 
It is professional. It shows that the gentleman || 
understands how to advance and maintain the po- || 
sition which he takes. But how is it that this 
tribunal has been assailed? Who brought it here? || 
Who put their case upon the docket? We did || 





/ you to do it. 


a charge of corruption against that court. Such 
an idea never entered my mind. I had no more 
idea of charging any member of that tribunal with 


corruption, than I had of charging the Senate with 
|| corruption. 
‘relieve them from the duty of attending circuit 
| court, and at the same time it is plain that they 
|| have not released themselves from holding the first | 
circuit, though the law authorizes them so to do, | 
| I must ask them the question, why have you not 


But when they come and ask me to 


employed the six or eight months of the preceding 
year to discharge this docket? The law authorized 
The honorable Senator says that the 
Chief Justice is in favor of this measure. If my 


|| memory serves me right, I think I have something 


like atolerable good reason to believe that the 
Chief Justice is not exactly in favor of this bill. 
I have not conversed with him upon the subject, 
but I think I have heard an aceount from other 


|| sources, that the Chief Justice is not in favor of 


the adoption of this bill. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. 


I had intended 


not. Here is one of the departments of this Gov- || to say a word upon the point which the Senator 
ernment, which, by its friends, asks a change in | supposes I have not answered. The act of 1844 


its business. It is a public department, transact- || 


ing public business under the laws of the land, by || cuit; but it does not say whether the spring or the 


relieves the judges from attendance upon one cir- 


which that business is prescribed. The members || fall circuit shall be the term from which they are 


of that department come forward and ask the legis- 


empting them from the performance of a certain 
portion of their duties. That is the state of this 
case. The reason assigned for granting this re- 
quest, is, that they are not competent to discharge 
the duties prescribed under the present law. It is | 
said that they have not time to do the business of | 
the Supreme Court at Washington city. In an- 
swer to that, we allege that they have time, and 
that by a bill passed three years ago, we exempted 
them from a portion of their duties. 

Mr. BADGER, (in his seat.) Four years ago. 


Mr. ALLEN. Four years ago, by express law, || 


we exempted them from a portion of their duties, 
in order that they might have time to attend to all 
the business at Washington; and we now ask why 
have they not completed the docket? To that 


|| Monday in December. 


cnshnahiiantthisatidietdielens a ; | to be exempted. The same act makes it the duty 
J ar ry to pass a law ex- || 


of the court to be in Washington upon the first | 
Well, some of the circuit 
| courts are held at such a distance from this city 
| that the judges cannot hold these courts and be here 
| by the first Monday in December. So that some 
of the judges are compelled to pass by the fall 
circuit, obliging the court to adjourn at such a 
period as will enable them to attend the spring 
| circuits. 

Whilst up, if the Senator will permit, I will take 
| occasion to read a single sentence from a private 
| letter, which, in the present circumstances, I feel 
| at liberty todo. In a letter dated in Baltimore, on 
| the 14th of this month, the Chief Justice remarks, 
| that a Senator who had taken part in this debate 
was not aware of the state of business in the Su- 
| preme Court, and adds, ‘*1 am convinced that the 





question the honorable Senator makes no reply, | 


| * public interests require the passage of this bill, 


and yet it is the turning point in this case. Al- |) « and upon that account it has always been, and 


though Iam not profoundly skilled in legal mat- 
ters, or legal advocacy, having withdrawn at a ver 

early age from that profession, and devoted potent / 
to other pursuits, yet I am enough of an advocate 


to know where the true point of the case lies, and || 


to hold the adverse party to it. I therefore reply 
to the whole of the argument of the able Senator 
from Maryland, by asking him again to answer 
this question. Why did the court not dispense 
with the spring circuit, and sit six or eight months 
at Washington, in order to discharge this docket? 
That is the main point here. The court desire by 
the present bill to get rid of the whole of the cir- 
cuit duties for one year. Now, if having been 
exempted from one-half of these duties for three 
years, the docket is crowded with one hundred and 
sixty odd cases, how can it be expected that a total 
exemption from these duties for one year will rem- 
edy the evil? 

The honorable Senator from Maryland pro- 
nounces a oe upon the Chief Justice, in every 
word of which I acquiesce. I am no enemy to the 
Chief Justice, or any other man on that bench. I 
believe that 1 voted to confirm a majority of the 
members of that court. I stood by the Chief Jus- 
tice when he wanted a friend. When he was in 
need of a friend, I was at his back. Then, as 
now, | was among the foremost of his friends. 
stood by the other judges of that court, when they 
were before this body,’ when they needed friends, 
and when my absence would have consigned them 
to other stations than places upon the bench of the 
Supreme Court. 1 stood by one of these judges, 
when, at the hour of one at night, it was necessary 
to send the Sergeant-at-Arms to procure the xut- 
tendance of a sufficient number of members to ob- 
tain the confirmation of his appointment. And 
now I stand by all the judges, and likewise by the 
country. But I am charged with assailing the tri- 
bunal, because I will not give them the power to 
do that which the law already empowers them to 
do, but which they have not done. The honora- 
ble Senator from Maryland, in his great zeal to 
defend the court, although not assailed, expressed 
the opinion that what I Cavs said here amounts to 


| Mr. ALLEN. 


‘ bill now before them.”’ 

In answer to the explanation of 
the Senator from Maryland, that the cireuit court 
duty is arranged so as to render the act of 1844 
| ineffective, I would say, that this bill ought to be 
made to amend that act so as to conform the circuits 
to the assembling of the judges. I predicated my 
remarks upon the answer given to the question 
proposed by me to the chairman of the Judiciary 


two or three instances of circuit courts having 
been held more than one term in each year 
since the act of 1844. If there be an error, then, 
| the error is not mine. If, however, the Senator 
was right in the statement that there had been but 
one or two instances of more than one term being 
held in each year since this act was passed, it is 
a sufficient answer to the argument of the Senator 
from Maryland that this act conflicted with the 
holding of these courts. I deemed it necessary to 





make these observations, without going into the | 


general matter, and would now only make one 
| remark. When this discussion first commenced, 


I saw what it would lead to; and I admonished || 


the friends of this bill and the friends of this court, 
that if they wished to see this tribunal retain its 

resent organization, they should do nothing to cut 
it loose from its communication with the States and 
the people. I stated to them that the circuit feature 
of the system was the only one that connected the 
Supreme Court of the United States with the people 
of the States; that it was, to that extent, some- 
thing of a popular institution, and that upon that 
feature rested the strength of the popularity of the 
court with the country, and that the moment they 
separated the tribunal from its intercourse with the 
States and the people of this Union, and gave it a 


ii in his remar 


‘ still is, my earnest wish that the Senate pass the | 


Committee, who said that there had been but | 
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Mr. BUTLER. For myself, I can spenk of 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, Judge 
Wayne. It will be no favor to him to pass this 
bill. He has performed circuit duty during the 


| last fall, and I may say the same of several others. 


It is not to relieve them of circuit duties that they 
desire the passage of this measure. Whilst up, 
allow me to say, that in speaking of the nominees 
of the President, it was entirely in reference to 
such as had been referred to by the honorable 
chairman from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He spoke of them as unworthy magistrates, as 
imbecile and incompetent? In my remark, f had 
reference to the observations of the honorable 
chairman himself, and I did not wish to be ander- 
stood as having gratuitously made any charges 
against the character of any gentleman. 
| Mr. BADGER next addressed the Senate. He 
_ alluded to the various matters which had been in 
| his opinion unimportant, which had been irregue 
| larly brought forward in connection with the bill. 
| It was solely with reference to the merits of the 
| measure itself, that he desired to occupy a very 
| few moments of the time of the Senate. If any 


|| other gentleman designed to attribute corrupt or 


| unworthy motives to the judges of the Supreme 
| Court, he certainly disclaimed any such design, 
| or any such feeling. His opposition to the bill 
| was based upon the principle which he had stated 
be a few days since. It was because 
| he was in the highest sense of the term a friend of 
| the court, that he opposed the bill. He believed 
| that it was essential to the efficiency of that court, 
| that the judges should attend to circuit duties. The 
fact that the exemption from one circuit in the 
| year had not prevented the accumulation of busi- 
ness in the central court, afforded abundant evidence 
| that the remedy proposed by the bill would be in- 
effectual, except upon the view présented by his 
friend from Maryland, which he would presently 
| notice. If the judges commencing in December 
|| had occupied that month, and the five succeeding 
/ months in the sessions of the Supreme Court, com- 
mencing in 1845, pursuing it in 1846, and contin- 
uing it in 1847, it was impossible to avoid the 
| conviction that these one hundred and sixty odd 
cases could not have been left upon the docket. 
Nay, there could not have been forty cases left 
‘| upon the docket. But it was stated by the Sena- 
| tor from Maryland, that by the continued term of 
the court, the judges became broken down and 
| exhausted in body and mind. Be it so—could 
| they not have taken relaxation by keeping the 
| court formally open; adjourning from day to day, 
| for a month, if necessary? Again, it was argued 
| that some of the fall cireuits were so late that the 
|| judges could not attend to them, and be here in 
ecember. Could there not have been judges 
enough to form a quorum on the first Monday in 
| December? or, suppose that for the first fortnight 
|| in that month, they could not attend to business, 
| still was there not the remedy open to themselves 
|| of continuing these sessions to the spring? It was, 
|| then, to his mind, very evident that the act of 
|| 1844 might have been adequate to relieve the docket. 
|, He would be very sorry to imagine that the judges 
] were capable of willful neglect of their duties. He 
| felt more and more convinced of the propriety 
of the views which he had expressed the other 
'| day, with regard to their permission of idle and 
| unprofitable discussion. He was confident that 
all members of the bar of character and intelligence 
| would acquiesce in the adoption of any rule by 
|| which the arguments before the court should he 
restrained within due limits. - As for the denuncia- 
| tions of the press, to which the honorable Senator 
had alluded, he thought that was a consideration 
not se of any attention in the present case. 
The judges had been made independent, in order 
that they might act entirel 
such influence. He had 


} 


irrespective of any 
eard nothing in the 
| course of the debate which satisfied him that there 
| was any necessity for the passage of the bill. The 
| 


Senator from Kentucky had remarked, that the 
judges had the —— to omit their circuit duties, 


central, separate, isolated existence, as a sort of || and that this bill was only designed to compel them 


Washington star-chamber, thatmoment they would 


|to do so. Certainly the judges could not have 


find the public mind calling for a reform in the ju- || misunderstood the purport of the act of 1844, which 


dicial system. That was the language which 1 


was passed at their instance, and which sufficiently 


held at the beginning of this discussion, and ren | oo — will of o- eee Seaman 
im power of the court was alread) 
to relieve it of the accumulation of business, and 


thing that has transpired since confirms me in 
justice of that view. 
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believing, as he had already said, that the natural || 


of the measure now before 
the Senate, if ade will be the separation of the 
judges from the daily legal business of the country 
—to shut them out from the view of the people, 
whose rights they determined—and to produce the 


and obvious ——— 
pted, 


vote against It, 


Mr. ASHLEY then briefly summed up the ar- | 


guments which he had advanced against the bill, | 


and replied to the objections which had been 
urged in its favor. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. If there were any other | 
consideration than my anxiety to have a decision 
upon this bill, it would induce me to refrain from 
making any lengthened observations. I will en- 
deavor, in a very few calm remarks to-day, to close 
what I have to say upon the subject; and I would 
embrace this opportunity to say, that if any of the 
observations which I have made in the course of 
the debate on this bill, have given offence in any 
quarter, I regret it very sincerely. I have never | 
seen a measure, sir, which seems to me so unim- 
portant and inconsequential in itself, excite so 
much alarm. The bill does not propose to alter 
or change the present Federal judicial system of 
the United States in principle or in the slightest 
degree. The measure is intended simply as one 
of relief—of temporary relief—and has no tendency 
to any disturbance of the system; and yet it seems 
to strike upon the minds of wise men—I do not 
speak ironically—with serious alarm. Well, what 
is the bill which threatens to make the Supreme 
Court judges exclusively the judges of that court, | 


and to lead to the establishment of another set of |) 


judges for the performance of circuit duties? Four 
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ey was necessary, and they determined to pro- 


their circuit duties. That remedy has proved in- | 
efficient, and the reason is apparent—because it | 
was left discretionary with the judges to proceed | 


| with their Supreme Court duties, or not, as they | 
most deleterious consequences; he therefore must | 


ual, say, int 


_** We are not disposed to separate you from your 
circuit duties, 


pleased. If you wish to render this remedy effect- 
Se language of this bill, that the busi- 
ness of the Supreme Court shall receive their | 
undivided attention. 

Gentlemen argue that the court can apply the 
remedy by a curtailment of argument, and a strict 
application to business, Well, this is a matter | 
wholly within the diseretion of the court, and one 
which we cannot well control. But I should hope, | 
now that the subject has engaged public attention, | 
that a greater economy of time will be practised | 
when they again meet, and I have no doubt the | 
business of the court will be despatched in such a | 
manner as to give entire satisfaction. | believe the | 


| judges will come here anxious to accomplish the | 


purposes which Congress has avowed to be so de- 
sirable. By this bill Congress declares to them, 


We intend no change in the sys- 


'tem. We intend only to applya particular remedy | 


years ago, the Congress of the United States, sen- | 


sible that, at the ordinary term of that court, they 
could not despatch the business, passed the law 
referred to by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
providing that the judges-should omit one circuit, 
and employ the time which would have been thus 
occupied, in the discharge of the duties of the Su- 
oreme Court, giving them discretion in the matter. 
That law has failed to produce the intended effect. 
I charge the judges with no neglect; I vindicate 
them from no charge of neglect. It is an admitted 
fact, that the bill had no sort of effect. 

It has been argued that they might have con- 
tinued in session until all the business was done; 
but that is not the meaning of the law, according 
to my views. 

It is argued that if the judges had thought it 
necessary, or had considered that their Supreme | 
Court duties were more important than those of | 
the circuit court, they would have continued their 
session. ‘The arguinent is, thatit was upon a sense 
of duty that they went to their circuits. I ask | 
gentlemen if there is no other way of accounting 
for it? Lask those gentlemen especially who are 
desirous that indulgence should be extended to the 
court, can they not imagine, that after a session of 
three months and a half, the judges may have been 
so much exhausted as to have felt themselves in- 
capable of continuing their labors in the Supreme 
Court? May not this be a reason of their adjourn- 
ment? There may have been those among the | 


| of the bill. 


/tem; and yet there is a singular sensitiveness, a 


_ that it will lead to some consequences that are not 


| favor of providing this temporary remedy. 


| we can entertain such a supposition as that the 
| object is to draw Congress into the adoption of 
| some change in the system, what better mode could 


for anexistingevil. Wedo not want the reproach 
to exist, that justice is delayed. "We would have 
you come together and continue in session until 
this business is transacted.’’ That is the purport 
It is declared by all that there is no 
intention to make a permanent change in the sys- 


singular sensibility, on the part of some gentlemen, | 
who are afraid, who seem determined to be afraid, | 


reasonably connected with it. It is a matter of 
mere apprehension. These are feelings that I have 
no doubt are sincerely entertained, but I say to | 
gentlemen they are fallacious. I feel, so far as re- | 
gards my Own opinion no apprehension. There | 
is no gentleman on this floor who more regrets the 
existence of the evil complained of than I do, and 
that is one of the strongest reasons why I am in 
If the 
business goes on accumulating as it has done, what | 
is to be the consequence? Gentlemen must recol- | 
lect that the business of the court is likely to in- 
crease itself daily. ‘The retardation of the business 
becomes the motive for making an appeal; and if 





be taken than by allowing the docket to increase 
ad infinitum? ‘This bill has for its sole and exclu- 
sive object and purpose to take away any such 
pretext, and to enable the public business to be | 
speedily transacted. It isa matter of no great 
consequence, as far as I humbly conceive, to the 
principles of the Government, or to any principles | 


touching our judicial system. Sir, I have occupied 
more time than | had intended. I am much more 
anxious for the decision, in order that we may | 


_have done with the question, than for anything 


| and was determined as follows: 


judges who thought it best to go on with the busi- || 


ness of the Supreme Court, but there were others 


who were disposed to attend to their circuit duties. || 


In this way the law has proved inoperative—it has 
not prolonged the session of the court a single 
hour. They adjourn just in time to go to their 
circuits, as before. It furnishes a cause, or apology, 
for adjourning. The inutility, then, of your law, 
so long as it leaves them a choice to adjourn or not, 
at their pleasure, is apparent. 

What does this bill propose? Not to give a | 
choice to the judges in the matter—not to make it | 
dependent upon circumstances whether they shall | 


but it declares that they shall come here and con- | 
fine their attention to the duties of the Supreme | 


Court until the docket is discharged, if it can be || 


done within the space of one year. 
objection can there be to the passage of such a bill? | 
When the act of 1844, to which reference has been 
made, was passed, there was no such sensitiveness 
manifested ; there were none of those constitutional 
arguments which we now hear; there were then no 
invectives against the court. Thesubject was calmly 
considered. Congress was of opinion that a rem- 


Now, what | 


1} 





_ referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
| and be printed. 


| Underwood, and Upham—17. 


else. 
The question was then taken by yeas and nays, 


YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Berrien, Breese, Butler, Crittenden, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Greene, Hannegan, Hunter, John- 
son of Maryland, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Phelps, Rusk, 





NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Badger, Bagby, 
Benton, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Corwin, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dix, Feich, Foote, Hale, Houston, John- | 
son “s Georgia, Lewis, Moor, Niles, Spruauce, and Tur- 
ney—23. 
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DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


continue their labors in the Supreme Court or not; | Oa ie Meee Of ee Tree, of We Caled 


States, calling the attention of Congress to the 
condition of Yucatan. 


Sarurpay, -4pril 29, 1848, 

A message was received from the President of | 
the United States, by Mr. Wacken, his Secretary; | 
which was read. [For message, see Congressional | 
Globe, page 709. ] | 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved that the message be | 


| Mr. CALHOUN. Before that question is put, 


| vide the remedy, by dispensing with one term of || 


| 


[April 29, 








SENaTeE. 


[ rise to express my regret that the President 
| should place this recommendation on any other 
| ground than that of humanity. If I heard the mes- 
sage aright, he asserts the principle as deduced 
from Mr. Monroe’s declaration, that when the peo- 


| ple of any portion of this continent is placed in the 
| condition in which Yucatan is, and either party 


should be compelled to apply to us for protection, 
we should interpose and protect them, to prevent 
the interference of England, or some other foreign 
Power. A broad and dangerous principle, truly! 
It goes far beyond Mr. Monroe’s declaration. ‘It 
is difficult to say what limits can be fixed to it, or 
| to what it would carry us, if reduced to practice, 
I take this early opportunity—for experience has 
brought me to strike at once on the introduction of 
an objectionable measure—to express my surprise 
and regret, that the President should seize such an 
occasion as this to recommend the occupation of 
Yucatan by our army, or a portion of it, if it could 
be spared, from Mexico. It is startling. Who 
can tell to what it will lead, and where it will 
end? How strange to recommend it at such a 
time, on the ground, if we did not occupy it, some 
other Power might! In the present condition of 
Europe, there is no more probability that England, 
or any other Power there, would seize on Yucatan, 
than that I, as an individual, would. Who can 
| suppose, engrossed as she is, and all other Powers 
in that quarter of the globe are, with questions 
connected with their existence, that they could, for 
a moment, entertain an idea of the kind? England 
has enough to attend to athome. Who can tell 
what may be her condition? The supposition of 
the possibility of such a step on her part, seems to 
me strange and unaccountable. I did hope that 
the experience of the Mexican war—that precipi- 
tate and rash measure which has cost the country 
so dearly in blood and treasure—would have taught 
the Administration moderation and caution, and 
induced them to shun any course of policy calcu- 
lated to plunge the country in a similar cost and 
sacrifice. Whocan form an estimate of the ex- 
penditure, the sacrifice of life, and the difficulties 
to which the adoption of the President’s recom- 
mendation in this case would lead? The condition 
of Europe ought to admonish us against taking it. 
What are the causes which have led to its pres- 
ent upheaving, and the reeling to and fro of all her 
governments? Whatare those which are assigned 
for the overthrow of the French monarchy, and the 
danger that threatens the British with the same 
fate? Among the prominent is the heavy burden 
imposed on the people, which has crushed them to 
the earth, and which has been continually increas- 
ing. It is charged that the onerous burden im- 
posed on the people of France by the mighty wars 
of Napoleon, instead of being diminished, were ac- 
tually increased, under the government of its late 
monarch, and that those imposed on the people of 
England to resist his gigantic power, are as great 
as they were at the end of the mighty contest be- 
tween the two Powers, allowance being made for 
the depreciation of the currency. Are we not fairly 
liable to the same charge? Has there been any 
alleviation of the burden imposed on our people by 
the payment of the debts of the Revolution, or the 
war of 1812? Are our expenses less than they 
were in the war of 1812, allowing for the deprecia- 
tion of the currency during that conflict? Those 
who have not attended to the subject would be sur- 
prised, on comparing the expenses of the Govern- 
ment now with what it was during Mr. Monroe’s 
administration. It terminated in 1825, twenty- 
three year ago. The average expenditure of this 
administration did notexceed $10,000,000 annually, 
deducting the payment of the principal and interest 
of the public debt. It is difficult to say what it is 
now; it will probably be not less than $30,000,000. 
| [t is true, our population has increased, but it has 
probably not more than doubled, while our ex- 
| penses have increased three-fold. And yet, heedless 
of consequences, it is proposed to adopt a course 
of policy before we have extricated ourselves from 
the burden and losses of the Mexican war, which 
_may lead to expenses and sacrifices of which no 
one can form even a conjecture. I am willing, on 
_ the score of humanity, to go as far as we can with 
| safety and propriety in this case. How far thatis, 
| 1 am not prepared to say; but I cannot possibly 
| support the course of policy recommended by the 
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President,as I understand the message. Iam not 
certain as to what he intends; but be it such as I 
suppose or not, I cannot but regret that he should 
mix up what ought to be an appeal purely to our 
humanity, with the considerations he has. The 
case of Yucatan is indeed an awful one. 
midst of our sympathy we may derive instructions 
from it. The people of Yucatan, after they threw 
off the Spanish yoke, acting on the idea that all 
men are qualified to enjoy the blessing of liberty, 

















| 
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and ought of right to possess it, liberated the large 
mass of their population, consisting of aborigines | 
in a state Of ignorance and* subjection, and raised | 
them to a level with themselves, by making them — 


citizens. The result is such as we thiseday wit- 


ness. They were too ignorant to appreciate liberty, | 


or exercise the rights it conferred; and instead of 


gratitude, they have turned round and murdered 


those who conferred it on them, and laid waste 


and devastated the country. Such are the fruits | 


of a misguided, misjudging ‘philanthropy, com- 
bined with erroneous political notions, which is so 


prevalent at the present time, in more enlightened | 
and civilized countries, but which, whenever re- | 
duced to practice, must lead to disastrous conse- | 


quences. “ 
Mr. HANNBGAN. 


the honorable Senator from South Carolina has | 
misconceived, to a very great extent, the reasons | 


assigned by the President for making the recom- 
mendation which he has made. 


of which I intend to move an adjournment, 
out of respect to a member of this body, who is 
at this moment in the agonies of death. 
that the discussion should be proceeded with at 
such a time; and I therefore move that the Senate 
dv now adjourn. 

Mr. FOOTE. I hope the honorable Senator 
will withdraw his motion for a moment, in order 
that I may make a suggestion in reference to what 
has been said by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. 
to proceed, it will occupy the whole day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. 
tleman allow the question to be taken on a motion 
to print, before he moves an adjournment? 

r. HANNEGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOOTE. I rise for the purpose of urging 

on the honorable Senator from Indiana, whose of- 


ficial station as chairman of the Committee on For- | 


eign Affairs, seems to indicate the peculiar propriety 
of a suitable response to what has fallen from the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, being 
offered by him. The unhappy condition of one 
of our most worthy associates in this body, so 
pathetically alluded to by the Senator from Jn- 
diana, might well prevent a long debate at the 
present moment. But, yielding to none in sym- 
pathy for my suffering friend and his distressed 
family, I feel bound to insist that at least a few re- 
marks should be made by some Senator in defence 
of the Executive message, so pointedly, and as I 
think unjustly, assailed by the Senator from South 
Carolina. The speech of the Senator from South 
Carolina, going out without any reply, is well cal- 
culated to engender prejudice and diffuse error, as 
lam sure, in relation to a great question, involving 
most deeply the honor and welfare of the Republic, 
and which, in several of its bearings, is one of 
peculiar delicacy, in the present condition of our 
country and the civilized world. I hope the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana will consent to sa 

something at once in defence of the message. if 
he will not, as he seems unwilling to do, I feel 
bound to say, before I yield the floor—what I am 
convinced will be justified by the reading of the 
document in question, when it shall have been ex- 
amined—that it has been most surprisingly mis- 
understood by the Senator from South Carolina, 
who, * taking the question at the first pop,” as he 
styles it, has entirely failed to interpret the lan- 
guage of the message with even an approximation 
to his usual accuracy in such matters. I have read 
the message, at the clerk's table, and feel autho- 
rized to insist, that had the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina done himself and the count 
the justice to examine it before he indulged the 
harsh strictures to which we have listened, he 
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| can do, but, from the fact I have stated, I feel a 


I cannot but think that || 


Iam inclined to | 
think the Senator must have mistaken the nature | 
of the message, and I would now proceed to set | 
him right upon the subject, but for a reason which | 
I suppose is known to every Senator, on oo 
t is | 


I dislike | 


If the debate be allowed || 
Will the gen- || 





never would have uttered two-thirds of what we 
have heard from him on the present occasion. | 
solemnly invoke a complete suspension of the pub- 
lic judgment in regard to the message until it shall 
have been printed and dispassionately examined. | 
Mr. HANNEGAN. I feel as much anxiety to 
reply to what has fallen from the Senator from 
South Carolina as the Senator from Mississippi 


disinclination to do so at present. 
On motion, the Senate adjourned. 





Tuurspay, May 4, 1848. 
Mr. HANNEGAN, from the Committee on 


| Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States on the | 

| Subject, reported a bill to enable the President of 

| the United States to take temporary military occu- | 

pation of Yucatan; which was read and passed to 
the second reading. 

| Mr. H. asked the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to the second reading of the bill at this time, 

| not with a view to immediate action, but that it | 

| might be made the special order for to-morrow, at 

|| one o’clock. 

|| No objection being made, the bill was read the | 


| second time, and is as follows: 
AN ACT to enable the President of the United States to || 
| take temporary military occupation of Yucatan, 1 
| Src. 1. Be it enacted, §c., That the President of the United || 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to take temporary 
military occupation of Yucatan, and to employ the army and || 
navy of the United States to assist the people of Yucatan 
in repelling the incursions of the Indian savages, now over- 
| running and devastating that country. 
Sec. 2. sind be it further enacted, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to furnish, on | 
such terms and conditions as he may deem proper, to the 
white population of Yucatan, such arms, ammunition, ord- | 
nance, and other military means as they may need, to enable 
them to resist and repel the Indian hostilities now waged | 
|, against them, and to restore peace and security to their | 
country. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That the President be, | 
and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to accept the | 
|| services of an equal number of volunteer troops to supply 
the place of such as may be withdrawn from their present | 
duty by virtue of this act, provided their services shall be 
required; the same to he raised for service during the war 
with Mexico, agreeably to the provisions of the acts of May 
13, 1846, and Mareh 3, 1847. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. I move that this subject 
|| be made the special order for one o’clock, to-mor- 


row. 
Mr. BADGER. I hope not. It is too soon. 
‘The question was put, and decided in the affirm- 
ative. 
Mr. BADGER asked for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. CALHOUN. I am in favor of deferring 
the consideration of the subject for a few days. 


} 
| 
| 


The bill was only laid upon the table yesterday. || 
Mr. BADGER, (in his seat.) To-day—it has | 

just been reported. 
Mr. CALHOUN. 





It seems to me there is a 
necessity for additional information. 

| Senator will name another day. | 
| Mr. BADGER, (in his seat.) Let it be Monday | 


} 
| 


1 hope the || 





next. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. I have no disposition to || 
ress unnecessarily this or any other measure. || 
ut, sir, this is an extraordinary exigency, such | 
as has never, perhaps, before presented itself. If 
we act at all—if we be sincere in our profession of |! 
sympathy for those people—we must act at once. || 
An hour may be of infinite value to them. A day |' 
may involve their existence—the existence of 
every living being with white blood in its veins 
within the territory of Yucatan. For this reason || 
alone, and because every Senator is as fully in || 
possession of the facts now as he could be next || 
week, | am anxious that the consideration of this |, 
measure should be entered upon at once. The | 
message discloses all the facts necessary to our } 
action. The correspondence has been before us | 
with the message for several days. Every Senator | 
has had a full opportunity to judge of the merits || 
of the whole question. ‘These are the considera- 
a sir, which influence me in moving so early | 
a day. 
_ Mr.CALHOUN. It may be, and I presume it 
is the case, that this is a great exigency; but I do |, 
hope that this Senate is not to be forced, on every | 
occasion, to act upon an emergency. From look- \ 
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affairs in Yucatan. They have taken their time 
to deliberate, and surely a few days may be allowed 
to the Senate. 
any unnecessary devay whatever. | am willing that 


I have no disposition to occasion 


Monday next should be the day fixed for the con- 


sideration of the subject. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. I may state that I have 


seen letters from some of our naval officers in that 


vicinity, describing the present dreadful state of 


affairs. Lieutenant Murray Mason states the fact 


that the beach is darkened with women and chil- 
dren, naked and perishing from hunger. They 
have not sufficient means to feed them. Commo- 
dore Perry’s letter is almost as strong. Mr. Mason 
is stationed there. Our naval force has not the 
means of affording food and shelter to the numbers 
that are flocking to the coast. Every hour they 


| are expecting the assault of the merciless savages, 


who, according to their well-known rules of war- 


‘| fare, butcher without regard to age or sex. 


Mr. CASS. It appears to me that this is one of 
those things which, to be well done, should be done 
speedily. The appeal which is made to us is very 


' strong. Providence has placed us, in some meas- 
‘ure, at the head of the republics of this continent, 
and there never has been a better opportunity offered 
|| to any nation to fulfill the high duty confided to it, 


I see no reason for 
I believe the feeling of the country is alto- 
gether in favor of the adoption of the measures 
which have been recommended. Ido not believe 
that there is a Senator present—I will not say who 
has not entirely made up his mind—bat is strongly 


than the present affords to us. 


| inelined to vote either for or against the measure, 
/and to whom any further information would not 


be at all necessary. If we have any disposition to 


‘aid these people, it should be, as my honorable 


friend from Indiana has said, manifested at once 
by decisive action. It is a case of crying necessity. 
I think the last accounts left the Indians besieging 
the capital of the country. Itisa war of extermi- 
nation. Itis precisely one of those wars in which a 


| nation ought to engage on the side of humanity. 


Mr. HALE. 


1 would inquire of the Chair, 


| whether any answer has been received to the reso- 
| lution of inquiry submitted by the honorable Sen- 


ator from Alabama, passed some four weeks since, 
calling for the propositions submitted by various 
States of the Mexican Republic ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
under the impression that an answer has not been 
received. 

Mr. HALE. I submitted an amendment to that 
resolution, which was accepted by the mover of it. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Voutan was not amongst 


| the States to which the resolution referred. 


Mr. HALE. I desired to include Yucatan, and 
for that purpose offered my amendment, which, 
I have remarked, was accepted by the honorable 
gentleman from Alabama. i should be very happy 
to be in possession of the information for which a 
call was then made. 

Mr. FOOTE. I must confess that I feel greatly 
surprised at the attempt made on the present oc- 
casion to procrastinate our action. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Does the Senator mean to 
charge me with a design to delay the action of the 
body? 

Mr. FOOTE. I know precisely what I intend 
to state. | understand that the Senate at the pres- 
ent time——so far as the fact can be ascertained 
upon a superficial examination of the body, and 


. from the indications all around—is divided into 
_ two classes; one of which is for immediate action, 


that speedy action which has been so judiciously 
advised by the Senators from Michigan and In- 
diana; and the other (I hope it is composed of a 
very small number) is in favor of delay. To the 
former class I belong. And I was about to ex- 
press the surprise, amounting to a most profound 
sentiment in my bosom, that there should be the 
least doubt in any mind with reference to the pro- 
estion of so much 
im , and seriously involving the honor and 


| welfare of this nation. Iam particularly surprised 
| (i say it with the most perfect respect) that this 


suggestion of delay should come from the quarter 
whence it emanates. The Senator from South 
Carolina, the other day, with more than his usual 


ee 


ry | ing over the correspondence, very hastily, | per- | impetuosity, | trust, certainly not with all that de- 
| ceive that even before the 7th of March last, the | liberation and formal gravity which ordinarily 
Administration was fully apprised of the state of || characterize his course in this body, when the 
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President’s message was received, arose, and ap- 
parently with much excitement, avowed his hos- 


tility to the recommendations of the Executive. | 
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| strongest manner—whether justly or not will be | that his denunciation of the Administration de. 
seen hereafier—the recommendations contained in | manded some notice. He now says, that the Pres. 
the message. I do hope that the Senate will not || ident has mingled up other considerations with 


He indulged in language of recrimination and cen- |, delay its consideration of the measure proposed. |, those of humanity; and of that the honorable Sen- 


sure. He was prepared then to take the question 
at the first pop—to enter at once upon it, and he 


made a speech somewhat extended, quite ingeni- | 
ous, and decidedly unkind towards the Adminis- | 
tration, in reference to the message and the recom- | 
mendations which it contained. All this the Senator | 


did on the spur of the moment. Now, however, 
so far as we have reason to know anything on the 
subject, or from any conjecture, | believe 1 may 
say, with the utmost respect for the Senator from 
South Carolina, that he regrets the precipitation of 
his conduct on the occasion to which I have 
alluded. Now, he is not ready to proceed. He 


was ready to declare his opinions at once upon the || 


message and the views contained in it, and he did 


express them at some length in a speech which is | 
now circulating far and wide throughout the Repub- | 


lic, has even gone beyond our shores, and is well 


sion. 1 believe that that speech has been already 


detrimental to the cause which now demands our | 
consideration. I believe that already some error | 


has been diffused, and some prejudice excited by 


the remarks of the honorable Senator. Why is it, | 


then, that the Senator is not now prepared to go 


on? Why is it that he desires this bill to lie upon | 
our table, for what length of time I do not know? | 
Why is it that he asks for delay on a question on | 
which, when first presented, he was prepared to | 
pronounce his opinion, and to utter a most fierce | 
and vindictive philippic against the Administration |, 


for daring to send that document here? 

We hear in various high uarters denunciations 
of this Administration for its tardiness in regard 
to this matter. It has been accused of disregard- 
ing the most important interests of the country, and 


ble, we hear much complaint, that an attempt has 
been made improperly to hurry the action of this 
body in relation to this subject. Well, sir, I be- 
lieve the Senate is now prepared to act upon this 
matter, and to act in opposition to the views of the 
Senator from South Carolina. Every intelligent 
Senator must have made up his mind, to some | 
extent at least, in regard to the simple proposition | 
contained in the bill. We must all feel it to be 

painfully true, that instead of our being over hasty | 
in this body, we are, in general, most shamefully | 
tardy in our legislation; and our tardiness seems | 
unfortunately to be proportioned to the magnitude 
of the matter on which we are called to deliberate, | 
and the pressure of the exigency in which it is pre- | 
sented. When we were invited to adopt resolu- | 
tions of sympathy with the people of ‘France, the 
Senator from South Carolina and a few others, | 
were not atall prepared to coéperate with us. The | 
action seapenal was too quick forhim. He wished | 
time to deliberate—to consider the matter—to as- 
certain whether the new government of France was 
likely to succeed. Happily for the honor of the 


country, and the cause of freedom, we have, by a || 





majority of this body, evinced our readiness to pro- 


ceed with that promptitude which such an occa- | 
sion demanded. So it was in regard to the various || 


measures connected with this war. Frequent at- 
tempts were made to postpone ouraction. When 
the army was known to be in a state of real suffer- 
ing and surrounded with perils, there were those 
who counselled and endeavored to procure delay. | 
The Senator from South Carolina is mistaken when | 
he supposes that there is any particular body of | 
men here who always raise an emergency. I have | 
known no emergency to arise here that was not 


real and substantial. I have known no attempt || 


made to quicken the legislation of this body unduly. 


In the case now before the Senate, the Senator from || 


Indiana, who is, as I understand, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject, has presented reasons 
which should induce us at once to unite with him 
in giving immediate consideration to this grave and 
important matter. I can conceive no reason for 


calculated to produce the most injurious impres- | 





delay. Indeed, no reason has been given, except 


Mr. CALHOUN. I did not know that the || ator complains. Well, I would remark, that in 
_message had been printed and laid upon our desks || the discussion of this message, the Senator has 
tll this morning. I have cast my eyes over it, | thought proper, upon the spur of the moment, to 
however, and | see enough in it to induce, on the || mingle up another matter with the subject before 
os of the Senate, the greatest degree of caution. | us, with which it certainly has no connection 
f the peace and welfare of this country are of any | whatever—with which it has no legitimate affin- 
value, the recommendations presented in this mes- || ity that can be imagined by any one but himseif 
_ sage call for the most deliberate and cautious con- | hat was that subject? The war with Mexico! 
sideration. ‘There is, indeed, a great deal upon the || He said that the President of the United Statey 
score of humanity to excite our attention to this || should have learned from that war the danger of 
subject. I believe there isa wretched state of things || precipitate action. I felt at the time—all must 
in Yucatan; whether we can relieve it or not, is | cea felt—and the Senator from South Carolina 
another question. The Executive has not been | was bound to recollect, what the public will be at 





in any hurry in this business. If the Senator from || no loss to determine, that the responsibility of this 
Mississippi will look to the document which has || war, with all its evils, all its horrors, all its loss of 
been laid upon our desks, he will find that the letter | life, all that enormous expenditure of money, so 
from Mr. Sierra of the 7th March complains that || strikingly presented by the honorable Senator the 
he had written previous notes to the Secretary of || other in is not to be charged upon this Admin- 
State, to which he had received no answer; and i istration. The responsibility of that war rests 
these notes gave an account of the atrocities per- | upon a man of exalted intellect, unwavering pa- 
petrated in Yucatan, as forcibly and fully as any triotism, inflexible temper; who, in obedience to a 
subsequent communication. Now, if the Execu- || call of a former Executive of thss nation, left his 
_tive took from the 7th of March till this day to || quiet home in South Carolinasto come to the 
consider the matter, surely we are entitled to one } succor of the Government, at that time much per- 
or two days in which to consider so grave a subject || plexed by the concerns which occupied its con- 
as this—for it will turn out to be one of the gravest || sideration, and the application for whose aid was, 
subjects, full of complication and difficulty. as I have understood, unanimously sanctioned by 

Now, I am not to be intimidated. I know how || this body. ‘ He came, he saw, he conquered !”” 
to discharge my duty here, whether alone or in || He arrived in Washington; he assumed charge of 
company. My duty | know, and I cannot be | the duties of the State Department; he conducted 
driven from it. We were once urged into a war || the movement of ‘Texan annexation to its conclu- 
precipitately and hurriedly, for which we have || sion. It was the most signal act of his life. He per- 
paid dearly. I trust we shall not be driven into || formed it boldly—fearlessly—in defiance of men- 
another war, and perhaps a more complicated one, || aces from various quarters. It had been predicted 
in the same rash and precipitate manner. I desire || before that event, as it was afterwards, by va- 


| delay, because it appears to me to be necessary, || rious distinguished individuals, that Texan annex- 


in other quarters equally influential and respecta- || 


in order that we may obtain all the information. || ation would lead to war. The Senator from 
Many notes which have passed between Mr. Si- || South Carolina was bound to perceive that there 
erra and the Secretary of State have not been || was much danger that these predictions would 
| published, if we may credit that gentleman’s state- | be fulfilled. The Mexican minister had openly 
ment. There is no communication here from the |; proclaimed that Texan annexation would be rec- 
Commodore on that station, who could give us a | ognized in Mexico as just cause of war. The 
great deal of information, no doubt, as regards | Senator from South Carolina, with his keen per- 
both the origin and the character of the war, which || ception, might almost have anticipated with cer- 
should be known to us before we act. In my opin- | tainty that the act would ‘‘let loose the dogs of 
ion, the document before us is very imperfect, and || war’? in Mexico. But with that boldness of char- 
one day’s delay is necessary before we make our || acter which belongs to him, and with none of that 
decision. | timidity which it seems he supposes I have sus- 


Mr. FOOTE. I regret very much to hear the cted him to possess, he dared to do what he be- 
Senator talk about attempts to intimidate. I un- ee was necessary for the honor of the country 
derstand this sort of language very well. I have || and the safety of the South. I pens of a delicate 
heard it before. I trust | am one of the last per- || matter, but I wish to speak frankly. He regarded 
sons who would attempt to use the language of | it also as an act of justice to our brethren in Texas. 
intimidation anywhere. The respect which | en- | The measure was accomplished, and war followed. 
tertain for the honorable Senator from South Car- || Thus began the Mexican war—the wretched war 
olina, who is a gentleman of known moral and || of which the Senator from South Carolina spoke the 
physical courage, inflexible will, and the utmost || other day—the war which has cost so many lives 
fearlessness of character, prevents the supposition || and such a large expenditure of treasure, but, sir, 
that I could be so silly as to attempt, on any oc- | & war in which every American who fell met a 

_casion in this body, to use arts of intimidation in || glorious death. Texan-annexation, then, was in 

reference to him. | do trust that there was nothing || part the cause of this war, but it was a righteous 

in my manner or in my language to authorize such || war, and one into which the Administration was 
an idea. It is true 1 did express myself in the || justified in entering. But the Administration did 
language of surprise and regret, I did say that I || nothing more than sanction what had been done 
thought that the Senator from South Carolina, || by its predecessors. We inherited the war from 
when so ready the other day to denounce this || the Administration of which the Senator from South 

message, might have been equally prepared now || Carolina was the principal member. In the State 
| to decide upon precisely the same subject as that || to which I belong, humble as | am, I have ever 
| embraced in it. been the advocate of the policy of the honorable 
| 

| 





Mr. CALHOUN. If the honorable Senator || gentleman from South Carolina with regard to 
| will give way for a moment, I will state, by way || Texan annexation. I passed through the State, 
of explanation, that I expressed my regret that || from one end to the other, vindicating that act as 
the President should mix up a question of pure || the act of the Senator from South Carolina. I en- 
humanity with high political considerations, con- deavored to repel the denunciations which had been 
nected with the general policy of the country. || uttered against him in various quarters even in this 

Mr. FOOTE. 1 suggested to the Senator, after body. is friends everywhere gloried in that 
‘he had made his remarks the other day, that an || measure, and omitted no opportunity of defending 
| attentive examination of the message might con- | him against the ill-will and aspersions which it 


|| vince him that he had misunderstood the docu- || provoked against him. And when the war oc- 


ment. I am satisfied that such will be the fact. I || curred, what course did his friends throughout the 
| was urging, and I still urge, that if the Senator || Union pursue? Did they endeavor to shuffle them- 
_ was prepared the other day to discuss the merits || selves out of the responsibility of the act? No; 


that the case is one of grave importance, of extraor- || of the message, he must be equally well prepared || they boldly avowed that to him and them belonged 
dinary magnitude, and that, therefore, it would be | to do so now. I see no reason for the postpone- || the glory and the responsibility of the measure. 
improper to proceed too rapidly to act upon it, | ment desired by the Senator. I would not have | We hada right to. annex Texas, but we were 
I think the Senator from South Carolina might be || alluded to what fell from the Senator from South || bound to suppose that it was at least probable that 


; prepared to act, at all events, to-morrow. He was || Carolina the other morning, in reference to this || annexation would lead to war. It did lead to war. 
prepared a few days since to condemn, in the || subject, but for the conviction which | entertained '' But the Senator from South Carolina says that the 
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war has been brought on by this Administration, | 


and that from it they should have learned a signal | 
lesson, and be warned against the danger of pre- | 
cipitate conduct in future. Now, I believe that in | 
this body, among those who have undertaken to | 


express themselves in reference to the causes of || cumspect than other individuals, else men will get 
| into the habit of saying that the Senator from | 


South Carolina originates vast projects for the ad- || 


the war, there are only two or three opinions. 
Some have said that it was Texan annexation; 
others, the movement of the army to the Rio 
Grande; and others again have said, as [ have en- 
deavored to maintain, that it was the act of Mex- 
ico, however instigated, that brought on the war. 
I believe that the Senator from South Carolina has 
insisted that the movement to the Rio Grande, for 
which he holds the Administration responsible, 
brought on the war, and that those engaged in the 
annexation of Texas are not to be held responsi- 
ble. It will hardly do to urge this view of the | 
subject very strenuously now, inasmuch as it be- | 
gins to be understood that General Taylor claims | 
the responsibility in part of this movement of the 
army. He saw the danger of an immediate inva- 
sion of our soil; he beheld a strong concentration 
of hostile forces on our border; he almost heard 
the fierce threatenings of the foe, and he asked the 
consent of the Government to be allowed to defend | 


| 
| 


| 





; 
i 
j 
' 


his country in the only mode deemed by him pos: || 
I pronounced in this Chamber several | 


sible. 
months since, without the least personal acquaint- 
ance with General Taylor, that it was impossible 
that he would be mean enough to deny his own 
recommendations to the Government, or attempt 
to evade the just responsibility flowing therefrom. 
I predicted that he would repudiate the sophistical 
vindication attempted in his behalf by some of his 
friends and supporters here. It appears that I was 
not in error on this point, and it remains to be seen 


whether these same military movements, denounced || 


so fiercely on former occasions, when supposed to | 
be chargeable to a Democratic Administration, 
will be as strongly complained of now that they 
are ascertained to have originated with a Whig 
major general of our army. But to return to the 
Senator from South Carolina and his public course 


cated by him. I insist again and again, and I shall 
never cease to insist, that whether the movements 
on the Rio Grande, or annexation, or foreign insti- 
gation, caused the war, certain it is, that when an- 
nexation did take place, there were indications not 
to be mistaken that influences would be set to work 
to bring about .a war, if we dared to do an act that 
we were bound to do, and by a failure in the 
accomplishment of which the national character 
would have been disgraced. The Senator from 
South Carolina dared to do his duty, and the coun- 
try gave him full credit for it. 
too late for him to attempt to avoid the just respon- 
sibility of his own noble conduct, and I hope he 
will not be offended at my saying so. I intend 
no intimidation—I mean no discourtesy. I speak 
warmly, but frankly and sincerely. Useful as has 


been his life, brilliant as have been his achieve- | 


ments, notwithstanding the extraordinary intel- 
lectual power which he has always displayed, and 
the reputation for purity not only unsullied, but 
beyond question in every quarter of the globe, it 
is his misfortune—if I may call it so, justly or 
unjustly—to have been charged with originating 
measures and not afterwards standing up fully to 
those measures in all their consequences. { do 
‘not undertake to rst this charge. He has often 
vindicated himself against it, but not always satis- 
factorily to all. Some have said, and he will per- 
mit me to say it, that he is responsible as a former 
advocate of a national bank. Yet surely he does 
not now admit any responsibility on this subject. 
Again, at different times he has Veen accused, by 
various individuals, on such evidence as appeared 

of being the father of 


to be satisfactory to them, 
the protective a but at the present time he 
would not think of assuming any responsibility 
upon that score. His friends, at different times, 
have been called upon to vindicate him against the 
one of being in favor of various other measures, 
which I need not now name—among them, inter- 
nal aes to which he afterwards mani- 
fested hostility. It has been even said that he is 
actually the father of the whole system of internal 
improvements, which once overshadowed the coun- 
try, and, as we believed, seriously menaced the 
welfare and freedom of its citizens. Yet I believe 
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| Senator is so surrounded b 


, 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
in connection with the war now so much depre- \| 


| 


I insist that it is | 
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that he has not been known lately to assume any | 
responsibility upon that subject. [ do not say that 
these charges are just, but I insist upon it that the 
circumstances of this 


character, that he is bound to be a little more cir- 


vancement of his country’s prosperity and his own | 
personal fame, and that yet, when their remote | 
effects turn out to be disastrous, he is found deny- 

| ing all responsibility on account of those acts, and 
casting it upon those who have had the good for- 
tune to be elevated by the suffrages of their fellow- | 
citizens to high situations, and whose duty it is 
| simply to take care, so far as they can, to guerd 
| the country against those consequences which have 
oe followed the adoption of the measures 
| proposed by him. 

So it is with this war. 


} 


| l insist that every man 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


come to the bedside of the Senator from South | 
Carolina in the stillness of the night, and say to | 
him— 


«Thou art my murderer!” 


“ Shake not thy gory locks at me— 
Thou canst not say I did it.” 
Yes, every million of money expended in this war, 
| which the Senator from South Carolina deems so 





| him more than upon any man in this nation. Let 
| the Senator, then, nobly assume the responsibility 

of his acts. He has received credit for them, and 
he will receive still more credit from posterity. 


Let him unite with those friends who have been 


' 
| 


others with the task of vindicating it. 

In relation to this particular matter, I am sure 
that the Senator must be satisfied that the occasion 
is urgent. There is ground for the most serious 
apprehension, in consequence ofdelay. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is bound to sustain us in 
everything connected with this war; we have a 
right to claim his zealous, efficient, untiring sup- 
port. [hold that we have a right to complain of 
him. I will not denounce him; [ will not attempt 
anything so shocking to the sensibility of every 
man of good taste, as would be an effort to cast 
ridicule upon him. I prefer no charges, but I say 
that we havea right to complain, that during the 
whole course of this Administration, the Senator 
has either withheld from us his support, or has 
given a slow, reluctant, cold acquiescence to its 
measures. 


| 
1} 





Tt ou 
that 


i 


we 


his duty to the Constitution and the country; an 

we carried out the views of the Senator from South 
Carolina, as that Senator no doubt would have 
done if he had occupied the Presidential chair. 





But I give him the credit of absolute consistency | 


in his whole course since March, 1844. 
Mr. President, I cannot bring these remarks to 


a close, without expressing the deep regret which | 
I feel that the course of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina should have not only justified | 


the strictures in which I have indulged, but have 
made it indispensable to a just appreciation of the 
Administration in power, that the whole truth 
about the origin of the war should be at last plainly 
told. I lament that I have felt compelled, in 
addition, to declare that this Administration has 


“yy 


always associated with him, and defend the most | 
noble achievement of his life, instead of burdening | 


His conduct has been'such as to au- | 
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Ne 


laudation, He has seen it surrounded with diffi- 


culties from the beginning, the most serious of 


} 
{ 
| 


| free-trade principles asserted and successfully main- 


} 
i} 
| 

| 

j 

| 


which had been entailed upon it by the Adminis- 
tration which had preceded it; he has seen arrayed 
against it continually, many of the ablest and most 
influential politicians in the country, whose ener- 
getic and steadfast hostility had been evidently 
called into action chiefly by that extraordinary de- 
votion manifested on all occasions b¥ this Admin- 
istration for those great and invaluable principles 
of Democratic policy, to the maintenance of which 
the Senator from South Carolina owes so large a 
share of that enduring fame which he has acquired 
as astatesman. He saw this Administration, in 
the very outset of its career, boldly place itself 
upon the very ground that had been proudly oceu- 
pied 7 the enlightened and high-souled states- 
men of South Carolina for years before; he saw 


|| tained by it, in all their amplitude, for the first time 





| ump \ 
|| occasion, the country owes such a debt of grati- 
_Nor could the Senator respond in the words of || tude to the Senator from South Carolina himself. 
|; Macbeth: 


! 


| expensive war, caluymniated, denounced, belied by 


who has fullen in Mexico, if murdered, (as has || in our annals. 
been strongly suggested by the honorable Senator, || treasury system adopted, and enforced also. 
in consequence of the imprudence and folly of this || beheld a gigantic scheme of internal improvement, 
|| Administration,) would, if he could arise from the || so dangerous to the rights of the States and the 
grave and assume the attributes with which the || freedom of the citizen, prostrated by the fearless 
bard of Avon has invested the dramatic Banquo, || exercise of the veto power, that truly conservative 


He saw his favorite independent 
He 


feature of our system, for the retention of which 
in the Constitution of the Republic, and its tri- 
hant vindication in this body on a memorable 


He saw the country engaged in a troublesome and 


|| thousands in every form which malignant opposi- 


} 


' 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


thorize the public in general to recognize in him | 
one of the greatest enemies of the Administration. | 
ht not sotobe, Why? First, for the reasons | 

have stated, Besides, the great issue of | 
1844 we got from him; we carried it triumphantly; | 
laced a man in the Presidential chair who | 
boldly assumed the responsibility of discharging | 


much reason to complain of the hostile conduct of 


the Senator, and some of his leading friends, ever 
since its career of authority commenced. Never, 


I believe, has the Senator from South Carolina 
been known to defend this Administration, or to 
commend it even in terms of the most moderate 


| 


| 


' 


I 
j 
| 
| 





| 








| Measures, 


Itoh 


tion could assume; and yet, the Senator from 
South Carolina has either been found in the Senate 


unjust, so wretched in every point of view, is, for || Chamberspeaking and votingagainst this Adminis- 
the reason I have given, jastly chargeable upon | 


tration, or giving a cold and reluctant support to its 
When did he withhold censure, when 
pretext, even merely plausible, was afforded 
im? How many speeches designed and cal- 
culated to bring the Administration into discredit, 
and to counteract its favorite measures of policy, 
have we not all heard from that Senator in the last 


year or two? How often have we not scen him 


| surrounded by distinguished members of this body, 
‘| avowed op 
|| whose lips 


lapse of the Administration, from 
e was receiving the language of warm 
congratulation and gratitude for the efficient ser- 
vice which he had just rendered to their cause. 
Sir, how are we to account for the conduct of the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina? What 
are we to think of it? How shall we characterize 
it? To what mysterious motives are we to at- 
tribute it? I am willing to let others, or the Sena- 
tor himself, attempt the full elucidation of these 
points; being content for the present, with having 
suggested them, and by doing so, to have admin- 
istered a seasonable warning to Democrats every- 
where, no longer to rely upon the Senator from 
South Carolina for the maintenance of their prin- 
ciples in the only manner in which they can ever 
be maintained—by sustaining those who, amidst 
the most fearful responsibilities which any Admin- 
istration in this country has ever had to encounter, 
have never wavered for an instant in their support; 
an Administration, whose whole career has been 
marked with the most distinguished success, both 
abroad and at home, and which is destined, as [ 
confidently believe, to deacend to posterity with as 


|| much of true glory as any which has ever been 


intrusted with power in any age or country under 
the sun. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I certainly had no expecta- 
tién, when I asked further delay of a few days in 
relation to this subject, that it would give rise to 
so longa debate. I am sure the Senate will not 
expect me to undertake to repel the various charges 
of the Senator from Mississippi, old as well as 
new. I rise to make only a very few remarks 
upon a general subject, with which these charges 
have been connected. In the first place, I have 
given this Administration as full and complete =. 
port, upon all occasions, as my conscience would 
permit. There has not been a single measure of 
theirs, to which I could give my eoppere. to which 
that support has not been given. I yielded to the 
Administration upon the question of the tariff, 
though the modification of it did not entirely suit 
me. [ yielded upon the treaty, upon all the meas- 
ures of preparation. 1 have dealt with this Ad- 
ministration as L have dealt with all Administra- 
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tions from the time I first entered Congress. I have 
viven no Administration, whether friendly or un- 
fiendly to it, my support upon any measure that 
I thought to be wrong; and I have supported all 
measures that I thought right. I have acted irre- 
spective of party upon all occasions. I think it 


proper, also, to make a few remarks relative to | 


the annexation of Texas. 


1 repel no charges | 


against me for being the author of annexation, It | 


ig an act of which I never can repent. It was an 
act of necessity, indispensable at the time, and 
will be so considered hereafter. But we all took 
ground, Mr. Polk and the whole of us, that it was 
not a measure necessarily involving war; that we 
had recognized Texas; that we had a right to 
annex her; and that annexation was no just cause 


of war on the part of Mexico. We introduced the | 


measure upon that ground, and in my opinion suc- | 


cessfully. If anything has brought discredit ae 
that measure, it is this war with Mexico; an 


as | 


far as J am concerned, or my reputation is con- | 


cerned, | have a right to complain. I deny that 
the war was a necessary result of annexation. 
Mr. FOOTE. 
allow me a moment, I will inform him that I said 
that war did not necessarily grow out of annexa- 


tion; but that at the time annexation was effected, | 


there were circumstances which I enumerated, and 
of which the Senator from South Carolina must 
have been cognizant, which excited the apprehen- 
sion, that if annexation took place, war must fol- 
low. 


If the honorable Senator will | 


Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator must permit | 
me to act upon my judgment; whether [ owe a | 


debt of gratitude to Mr. Polk or not; whether | am 
bound to support this war because the author of it, 
must be decided according to that judgment. 1 


deny that the war necessarily grew out of annexa- || 
On the contrary, | speak with the full | 


tion. 
knowledge of the circumstances connected with 
the subject, when I say, that in my opinion, the 
war could have been avoided by using ordinary 
discretion. I go further. 
quired a great deal of mismanagement to make the 
war. I was about to say, it required something 
like ingenuity, but that Ciaitl 


In my opinion, it re- | 


ye improper. I | 


no not believe that the Administration intended | 


war; it would be a serious charge to say they in- 
tended war. It would be an impeachable offence 
to say they intended war when they ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor to the Rio Grande. But I ever 
believed that the movement could not be made 
without producing war, 
They were told it would produce war. 


there was very little difference of opinion; and that 
was known to be my opinion from the first. With 


Can any man doubt it? | 
Amongst | 
those with whom I conversed on this subject, | 


the view of preventing war, I stated that opinion | 


to the President. 
takes my course with regard to the Administration 
in speaking, not as an organ, but as one ardently 
attached to it, when he charges me with being its 


enemy, and as having come here to assail it. I | 
took my seat here with great reluctance; and was | 


The gentleman entirely mis- |. 


rather compelled to come than otherwise; but be- | 


lieving J might be able to do something to averta 
war with respect to Oregon, I came, with the most 
earnest desire to codperate with the President; and 
no man knows it better than he does. 1 held fre- 
quent conversations with him in the kindest man- 
ner, and never spoke an unkind word with regard 
to the Administration, except when assailed in 
this body. So far frem being the assailant, I ap- 
peal to the older Senators here, who have been 
much longer members in this body than the Sena- 


| 


tor from Mississippi, if I ever spoke an unkind | 


word, except when compelled to do it. I believe 
the first instance in which } became the assailant 
was when this message was sent in, and then be- 
cause I believed there is greater depth and danger 
in it than appears on the surface. It has upon the 
face of it the bearing of a question of humanity, 
but there is a complexion about it leading to con- 
sequences of which itis hard to foretell the termi- 
nation. These, however, are topics which ought 


to be left for the discussion; and | regret exceed- | 
: ingly that the Senator from aeeeree has com- 
pe 


e ashamed | 
of myself, if I could permit myself in any case to || 


led me to say so much. I would 
be governed in my_course, by enmity or friend- 
ship, for any Administration, I never have been 
so governed, and never shall. T look to the public 
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{ 
interests in the discharge of my duty, ahd if I be | 
mistaken, it is because I am honestly mistaken. | 

Mr. HALE said he desired to express great || 
gratification at the occurrence of this debate. The || 
causes and origin of the war had been discussed | 


Indeed this was the great question of the age; and || 
however much matter of glorification gentlemen || 
might find in it, it was one which would stamp || 
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sippi had added his testimony to that of his friend 
from Tennessee, sitting not far from him, [Mr, 
Turney,] that the Senator from South Carolina 

inasmuch as he was the author of annexation, was 
responsible for the war; and that annexation was 
intended to secure the interests of slavery. He 
was confident that the candor of the Senator from 
Mississippi would induce him to admit, that when 
he said that annexation was due to the safety of 


| annexation. 


itself in indelible characters upon the history of the 
time. He did not say what the judgment of pos- 
terity might be, though he had his own convictions 
with regard to it, to which he had given expression 
on a former day, and which became daily deeper 
and stronger. But he desired to state the reason 
why he felt gratified at the debate. Whenever he 
had alleged that the war had grown out of annex- 
ation, and that the measure itself had been effected 
for the purpose of extending slavery, he had been 
accused of saying that which was not true, He 
was glad that he could now appeal to one who 


could not be considered a partial witness, for proof || 


of the allegation that this war had grown out of 


the annexation of Texas, and that the object of | 


that measure was the protection of the interests of 
the South. 

Mr. FOOTE, I might have said that out of an- 
nexation necessarily grew the Mexican war, and 
that I was perfectly willing to meet the responsi- 
bility of that statement. But I was more cautious 
than the Senator seems to suppose. I said that 
there were circumstances at that time, which I 
enumerated, that authorized the opinion, which 
was entertained in various quarters, that war would 
be produced by annexation, I believe that annex- 

ation was the remote cause of war. 
Mr. HALE said he was happy to hear the ex- 


not wish to misapprehend his position. He hoped 
that the attention of the country would be called to 
| thedebate, and he thought that out of doors it would 
| excite vastly more interest than it had awakened 
in that Chamber. Before the interruption of the 
honorable Senator, he had remarked, that he would 
call to the stand one who would not be considered 
a partial witness, and ask him to testify under the 
responsibility of his senatorial oath, and declare 
that this war had grown, not necessarily, but sim- 
ply grown out of annexation. If he understood 
the Senator from Mississippi, he said that if there 


was any man in the whole country that should have | 


sustained the war, it was the Senator from South 
Carolina, because he was responsible for annexa- 
tion. And further than that, the Senator remarked 
that annexation was necessary for the protection of 
the interests of the South. Tle wished to know if 


| the Senator was now perfectly understood ? 
Mr. FOOTE. My remarks were hastily made; ! 


and, perhaps, I enumerated some circumstances 
which the Senator has not thought proper to notice. 
I alluded to prognostications in 1844, with respect to 
the results of annexation. And amongst them, I 
had reference to a speech made by a distinguished 
Kentucky statesman at the City of the Oaks, in 
North Carolina, which contained such predictions— 
predictions which were frequently repeated ‘iin cer- 
tain other high quarters among the Whigs, and 
poms. among other persons calling themselves 
iberty men in New England, which may have 
had considerable influence in encouraging Mexico 
to go war. I also had reference to foreign influ- 
_ence—to British, and perhaps to French influence. 
Guizot and his associates were certainly opposed 
to annexation; and it was not an improbable sup- 


osition that they gave some encouragement to | s . : 
exico. 1 did say, also, that amongst the objects | the question of humanity, while certainly anxious 


planations of the honorable gentleman, as he did | 











the South, he meant simply that it was necessar 
for the protection of slavery. ‘That was the posi- 
tion to which he had desired to direct public atien- 
tion and on account of which he regarded this de- 
_ bate as so interesting and important. It had now 
been asserted and established by one of the sachems 
_ of the tribe, one of the chieftains of the camp, that 
| the people of the United States were this day en- 
gaged ina foreign aggressive war, growing out of 
a measure intended for the protection and susten- 
ance of slavery. That is the admission without 
wr paraphrase, 
Ir. FOOTE. 
sive.”’ 
_ Mr. HALE. I do not say that the Senator did. 
| Mr. FOOTE, [made no such acknowledgment 
| as the Senator represents. I said that it was a de- 
fensive war on our part, occasioned in part by the 


I did not use the word * aggres- 


| performance of an act which a distinguished Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts, not now in his seat, in 
his Springfield speech, openly affirmed to be justi- 
fiable, bad on account of which Mexico had no 
right to complain. 

Mr. HALE. When the Senator from Missis- 
sippi undertakes to close my mouth by no higher 
authority than the Springfield speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, I can only 
say that that isnot my catechism. I am not bound 
by any such opinions. The Senator had spoken 
of seers who predicted this war; well, among their 
number was Martin Van Buren. In one of his 
celebrated epistles, written just before the conven- 
tion, that gentleman laid down the principle, that 
we could not, consistently with the relations that 
we then sustained with Mexico, annex Texas, 
without giving just cause of war. That was in 
May, 1844; but in November of the same year, 
the thing was entirely different. History will tell 
the true causes of the extraordinary metamorphosis 
of circumstances which had, in a few months, so 
completely changed the aspect of the-question. 

But he would leave that subject. As to the bill 
| before the Senate, he did not think there was any 
| danger growing out ofit, because, by the constitution 
of Yucatan, slavery has been entirely abolished in 
| that territory. The honorable Senator from South 
| Carolina, indeed, had attributed all the evils under 

which the people of Yucatan labored, to the aboli- 

tion of slavery. While that honorable Senator 
| views the institution so favorably, as to regard the 
| present afflictions of Yucatan as a righteous gude- 
| ment from Heaven for doing away with so divine 
' an institation, all who felt alarmed about the an- 
_nexation of Yucatan might repose their heads upon 
| their pillows in perfect peace and security. As to 
| the declaration which Mr, Polk has made relative 
tw the adoption of the principle avowed by Mr. 
| 
| 
| 
} 





Monroe, it never was and never could be the poli- 
cy of the United States in the sense which Mr. 
Polk conceived it. The moment that such a poli- 
cy would be attempted, the great maxim of Wash- 
ington, ** Peace and friendship with all, entangling 
alliances with none,” would be departed from; 
and the nation would embark in a wild Quixotic 
scheme, entirely at variance with the Constitution 
and institutions of the country. With respect to 


which the Senator from South Carolina had in |, to do everything which he consistently could do, 


view inannexation, one was the security and safety 
of the South, at that time certainly menaced, as we 


I did not mention that, as the primary object of 
I alluded to it as an incidental ob- 


ject. 
‘ Mr. HALE believed that he now understood the 


now all know in connection with thatsubject. But || a humanity which involved the ho 


, in response to its call, yet he could not forget the 
} humanity that was due to his own countrymen— 
s of the world, 
painful interest to the 
policy and progress of the United States—a hu- 
-manity which regarded the interests of unborn 
millions hereafter—a humanity that regarded the 


| looking with intense and 





Senator, and he had called the attention of the Sen- || interests of the oppressed of all climes, anxiously 


ator to the subject, for the purpose of guarding , looking to the beacon-light, ever cheering them in 


against any misapprehension. He had not thought |, 


of undertaking the task of following the gentlemen 
| from Mississippi in al! his flights of oratory. Far 


, be it from him to attempt anything of that sort! | and amity had just been made between the 


he desolation of despair. Nodoubt Don Quixotte 
| was inspired with great humanity when he encoun- 
| tered. the wind-mill. Besides, a treaty of peace 


, 


nited 


_ All that he desired was, to call the attention of the || States and Mexico, by which the former was 
country to the fact, that the Senator from Missis- '' bound to withdraw their forces from all the terri- 
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tory of the latter. A boundary line had been 
agreed upon. Would it not then be in direct vio- | 
lation of that treaty to send to Yucatan any portion 
ofthe forces of the 
or codperation of the Mexican Government? He did 
not throw out this in a spirit of cavilling, but sug- 
gested it as one of the serious difficulties which 
presented themselves to him in the way of adopting | 
the measure before the Senate. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I feel bound to make a | 


point of o:der, without any particular reference to 


the Senator from New Hampshire. But it appears || 


to me that this debate is out gf order. We have 
already wasted two hours on the motion, merely | 
to fix a day for the consideration of the bill, There 
is important business before the Senate which | 
ought to be taken up. 

Mr. FOOTE. 
to go en; if not, as my remarks were somewhat 
extended, I would beg to say in vindication of 
myself. 





| My opinion was, that we should raise a provisional 


nited States, withouttheconsent || 


‘| and that we were right in our judgment. 
I hope the debate will be allowed || 


Mr. WESTCOTT. I had no particular reference | 


to the remarks or course of argument of any gen- 
tleman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion 
of the Chair, the debate has undoubtedly been very 
this stage it will be warranted in arresting it. 
shall be taken up to-morrow? That it should be | 
taken up to-morrow seems to me a matter of ab- | 
solute necessity. ‘I'he honorable Senater from | 
South Carolina argues, as a reason for the post- | 
ponement of the consideration of this bill, that the | 
Administration was apprised of the facts on the | 
7th of March. 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) Before that | 
time. 

Mr. CASS. But ez es not come to a decis- | 
ion upon the matter, hen the subject was pre- | 
sented to our consideration, the facts were all | 
before us. What, in the mean time, has the Gov- 
ernment been eng i They have been collecting | 
information, until finally they received a commu- | 
nication directly from the Government of Yucatan, 
detailing the progress of events, which had rend- 
ered it essentially necessary that some civilized 
nation should interpose, else the white population 
of Yucatan would be swept out of existence. All | 
the information which can possibly be acquired 
has been obtained by the Executive. What addi- | 
tional information can possibly be procured and 
laid before us between this time and Monday next? 
The message was published last week. It states 
all the facts. There isnot another fact which can 
possibly be obtained, necessary to guide our ac- 
tion. This is a direct appeal to the humanity of 
this nation, and nothing can be gained by procras- 
tination. At the date of the last accounts, the In- 
dians were besieging the capital, and the population 
was fleeing to the coast and fortified places. Ap- 


1} 
' 


| j 





plication had. been made to Cuba for aid, and a 
vessel had been despatched by the governor of that 
island. Every consideration urges the propriety— 
the necessity of immediate action. 

I must be allowed to say, that I heard, with ex- 
treme regret, the Senator from South Carolina 
speak of ‘‘ this wretched war.’’ Whether he re- 
ferred to its inception or progress, he considered it 
**a wretched war.”’ 

_Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) Rash and pre- 
cipitate. — 

_ Mr. CASS. Iam happy to hear the explana- 
tion. My impression was that the Senator had 
used the term ‘* wretched.’ 

Mr. CALHOUN. | | do not undertake to correct 
always. All who were here at the time will rec- 
ollect what took place onthe day previous to the 
declaration of war. The President’s was 
communicated to us, and on motion of the ocatae 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] that portion of it 
relating tothe raising of an additional milita 
force was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and the other portions of it to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. My view in voting in 
favor of the motion was, that we might grant the 
military force at once to meet any emergency, and 
take time upon the declaration of war. But the two 
were united, and the very next day the whole was 
voted ata single dash. I was anxious for deliber- 
ation, because.I did not believe that we should 
make a formal declaration of war at that period. 


| could we have ascertained anything more? The 
Mr. CASS. The question is, whether this bill 


| that-as an act of war. 
|| so viewed it, and would have acted accordingly. 


| 
| 
j 


4 





| justified in waiting till the enemy struck the blow | 
| in the place and manner which he chose to select. 


force, without adopting formal war measures, and 
then await the action of Mexico, 
Mr. CASS. The recoliection of the Senator is 


perfectly correct; and his statement is entirely con- | 


sistent with that which I was about to present. 
The war, in his opinion, was “ rash and precipi- 
tate,’ because we did not wait in order to ascertain 
the views of the Mexican Government. The Sen- 
ator labored with his usual ability to induce us to 
wait till we ascertained whether it was the act of 
the Mexican Government. The forces of Mexico 
had crossed the Rio Grande in order of battle. The | 
Senator wished to ascertain whether it was the act 
of the Mexican Government. Henow knows thatit 
was their act. He now knows that he was in error, 
Had we 
waited till the end of time, we could not have ascer- 
tained anything more than was known at the time. 
Mr. CALHOUN rose, and was about to address 


|, the chair. | 


Mr. CASS. I shall yield to the Senator with | 


pleasure when I conclude, but 1 am not now making || 
|| any statement calling for explanation—I am reas- 
|| oning on the facts before us. 
|| was the act of the Mexican Government, and I ask 
discursive; but the Chair does not think that at || 


We know that it | 
the Senator, had we waited for any length of time, | 
forces of Mexico had crossed the Rio Grande and 
attacked our troops. We had a right to regard 


Every nation would have 


With regard to annexation, which so much con- 
nects itself with this subject, I have no hesitation 


in declaring that it was the cause of the war. I || tionally made. 


never doubted it. The great Democratic party of 
the country has pronounced the same decision. 
The President has said it. Mexico said it from 


tion of Texas was presented down to the last mo- 
ment. Mexico declared it through her minister 
here, and through our ministerthere. Shedeclared, 
again and again, that if we annexed Texas she 
would go to war. We did annex Texas, and 
Mexico fulfilled her threat.. But this is a double 
question. It isa question of fact, and a question | 
of political casuistry. I believe it is now pretty | 
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the first moment that the suggestion of the annexa- | 


| - 

| the United States? 
| 

j 

| 


; could make war on either side. 
| of Paredes, and the authority of the President of 
| the United States, were no more than blank paper; 
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States had the right to do so, I agree with him. 
Now, I put the argument to the Senator, and let 
him answer it jf he can. 

Mr. CASS, (in his sea.) I shall. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Fam about to put the argu- 
ment. The resolution of annexation admitted that 
| there was a disputed boundary, because it express- 
ly provided that it should be settled by the United 
States. Now, the utmost claim that Texas ever 
made was to the Rio Grande. I do not say that 
| the Rio Grande was the boundary. That is another 
| question. But Texas admitted that it was dispu- 
ted. Ifthere were any disputed territory, it must 
| have been east of the Rio Grande. Now, I beg 

the attention of the gentleman to this question #to 
| which I ask a specific answer. How are disputed 
| boundaries to be settled? Is it not in one of two 

modes—by treaty or by war? If by treaty, the 
| settlement is made by the President and Senate; 
| if by war, the war power is exclusively with Con- 
| gress. After the treaty power had exhausted itself, 
| as the Senator and all have assumed, is it not per- 
fectly clear that the settlement of the disputed 
boundary could be made only by the Congress of 
We hada nght to order Gen- 

eral Taylor to the Del Norte to repel invasion. It 
| was not the President who had the right to issue 


| that order, but Congress, who ought to have been 
called upon to do it. 
| made on both sides. 


The same error, then, was 
It was only Congress who 
The authority 


therefore, the war was illegally and unconstitu- 
I do not choose to argue this 
| question, unless when assailed, and my views called 
in question. The gentleman says that annexation 
was a just cause of war. 

Mr. CASS. I said that, in point of fact, Mex- 
ico went to war on this account; but that, in point 
of justice, she had no right to view it as a cause 
of war. 

Mr.CALHOUN. The Senator said that Mex- 
ico threatened war, and went to war. Who does 
not know that she fumed and fretted; but was that 

any reason why we should take a high stand, and 
| force a resort toarms? Notatall. Paredesshowed 


generally conceded by all except the warmest po- || a strong desire to terminate the controversy without 


litical partisans, that annexation was no just cause || war. 


of war. 
of this body who will affirm the contrary. 
honorable gentlemen from Maryland and Texas | 
{Messrs. Jounson and Rusx] have placed the title 
of the United States to the Rio Grande in a very 
clear point of view. If that be so, of course we 
had a right to march an army thither; if not, we had | 
the right, which every nation possesses, and which 
we have exercised, to march there and repel the | 
attack of the enemy. No Government would be 


In this case our decision was right, and subsequent 
facts show clearly that Mexico meant to attack us. 
In one sense, then, as a question of political casu- 


It was he or his minister who made a propo- 


I hope that there is scarcely one membeg, || sition to Mr. Black, looking to an accommodation 
The || of the difficulties between the two countries. True, 


| it came to nothing; but it evinced the disposition 
of the Mexican authorities to settle the controversy 
| without war. Herrera was turned out; but there 
| were circumstances connected with his removal, 
/aside from the proposition which he had made 

with this country. I have been informed, on good 
| authority, that the gentleman afterwards appointed 
as secretary of legation was in Mexico at the time 
| that this communication was made by the Secre- 
| tary of State to Mr. Black, our consul, late at 
| night, at his own house, and under strong pro- 

testations of the absolute necessity of secrecy. 

I understand that the information was made public. 





istry, annexation was not a cause of war; but asa 
uestion of justice, involving our character before 
the world, it was a just cause of war. 

Mr. CALHOUN. It is very painful to me to 
be thus called upon so often in this irregular de- 
bate. I chose to say that this was a “rash and 
precipitate war,’’ and gentlemen think it necéssary 
to enter into a formal argument to show that it was 
not! Would it not have been enough if they had 
said that they thought differently? But there is 
always, it seems to me, a lurking suspicion in the 
minds of the gentlemen that their cause is nota 
good one; for I have never known a case in which 
there has been so much effort at all times to prove 
that the war was just and necessary. _ These fre- 
quent explanations, this argument at all times to 
prove the justice of this war, do not indicate a well- 
settled state of mind. I am atissue with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan as to the fact that the Mexican 
Government authorized the war. Arista may have 
authorized it; Paredes may have authorized it. 
But that is not the question. It was the Congress 
alone that could have authorized the war. But 
the Congress was not in session, and therefore 


could not have made the war. The same mistake is 
made on ourown side. The gentleman says that we 
had a right to order General Taylor to repel the 
attack. If he means that the Congress of the United 


Mr, Black is here; and if I am wrong, I can be 
corrected. But the fact has been stated, that the 
gentleman to whom I have referred, before he left 
Mexico, divulged it, and that the proposition that 
had been made thus came to the knowledge of the 
people of Mexico. ‘These facts do not show that 
the Mexican authorities had a fixed and resolute 
desire to make war upon us. On the contrary, we 
are thus furnished with evidence that there was a 
desire to make peace; and I feel the deepest con- 
viction that; having settled the Oregon question, 
the Mexican question would have settled itself, if 
General Taylor had not been ordeted to the Rio 
Grande. I really regret that I have been obliged 
to take up the time of the Senate by these remarks 
in my own defence. I had not the slightest idea 
that any debate would have arisen. My sole ob- 
ject in asking for delay was to obtain an opportu- 
nity for examining the case. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. It seems to me that the 
uestion before the Senate has entirely ere 
from the view of honorable gentlemen. In order 
to obtain prompt action in a case in which all ad- 
mit the necessity of speedy action, | have asked 
that the bill before the Senate should be made the 
special order for to-morrow, Instead of address- 
ing ourselves to this simple question, we have 
again entered upon that wide field over which we 
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have been travelling for the last five years. The | requires that we should not act without giving to the | 
Texas question entered the Senate at the same subject all the consideration which its importance 
time that I had the honog of becorhing a member || demands. And, as I said at first, I believe the 
of the body; and although it has been constantly || delay of a few days will expedite our final decision; 
ever since presenting itself, I must confess that , for gentlemen will have an opportunity to digest it, 
I did not anticipate that it would be found to be | to settle their own judgments, and to narrow the 
at all connected with the present question. The | debate, and confine the discussion to the essential 
causes of the war, too, must be dragged into the | points in the case. 
discussion! I had hoped that all would have 
been left for the debate on the volunteers bill, || the course which I shall pursue. It is important 
which my friend from Michigan, before me, is so | that we should have a knowledge as to the nature 
anxious to get up. But my object in rising now | of this conflict in Yucatan. I have never seen the 
is, to repel certain morte charges made by the documents relating to the matter until this morn- 
ry som from South Carolina. He charges the | ing. I have had no information, except such as 
Administration with delay in communicating this _ is contained in the public papers, and upon such | 
matter to Congress. | information I never act. I desire to have the offi- 
Mr. CALHOUN. I only said, thatthe Admin- | cial information, for which the Executive depart- 
istration did not regard the subject as one of so |, ment waited so long before they made up their 
much urgency, inasmuch as they had full knowl- | minds to act in this matter, which calls so loudly 
edge long ago of these calamitous occurrences in | upon their humanity. As soon as I get that in- 
Yucatan. I by no means censured them for what || formation I shall be ready to act. 
they had done, but expressed the opinion, thatas | The question was then taken upon the amend- 
they had had an opportunity for deliberation, it ‘| ment proposed by Mr. Catnocn to the motion of 
was proper that the Senate should also have time | Mr. Hannecan, making the bill the special order 
to form their judgment. || for “Saturday next,’’ instead of ** to-morrow,”’ 
Mr. HANNEGAN. The delay was occasioned | and it was, upon a division, determined in the 





in consequence of the endeavors of the Adminis- || negative: 
tration to collect information. For the amendment.........., sos tnskeesheoen’ 12 
Mr. CALHOUN. We have not a particle of | 
that information. al ; _ 
4 etl Majority against the motion.......... sovcsene OD 
Mr. HANNEGAN. Pray, whose fault is it? | ee 


Mr. HALE then moved to amend the motion by 
| substituting ‘“* Monday next” for ** to-morrow.”’ 
Mr. HANNEGAN demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and the question being taken, 
it was decided in the negative, as follows: 


On last Saturday, this message and the accompany- 
ing documents were ordered to be printed; on 
Monday morning they were laid upon our desks. | 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) I did not see | 


the publication until to-day. weknien sendasseheninds eet ae ineats 
TC} - . > »AS—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Be alhoun, Clarke 
Mr. HANNEGAN. I received mine on Mon Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Green, Hale, Johnson of Lou. 


day. The House of Representatives did not pursue | isiana, Niles, Spruance, Underwood, and Upham—15. 
the course which has been taken here. Whenthey | NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison Atberton, Bagby, Ben- 
received the message, they immediately called upon | ton, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Davis of Missis- 
the department for the correspondence. They have | sippt, ‘Peich, Poste, Mannegin, Nousten, Lewis, Weer, 
} 
| 


| 
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| 
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received other correspondence of the Navy Depart- | ee Te 
ment and the officers in the Gulf. I have got some wl. eo ce ; g 
copies of this correspondence, and will lay them on || @4N’S Original motion to postpone the bill and make 
the table of the Senate. The note of Mr. Sierra of || it the special order for to-morrow, at one o'clock; 
the 8th of April presents, in stronger language than | and it was agreed to; and the Senate then ad- 
I can possibly command, the reasons which should | journed. 
induce immediate action on the part of the Senate. 
It states the facts; they are truly appalling. All | 
I ask is, that the Senate should enter atonce upon|| The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
the consideration of the subject. || Whole, the bill to enable the President of the Uni- 
Mr. NILES. This debate has been remarkably | ted States to take temporary military occupation of 
pertinent, and has at least proved one thing—the | Yucatan. 
propriety of giving gentlemen time to prepare their | Mr. HANNEGAN. When the message of the 
speeches. All the old questions of the war are, it || President was received, and before it was referred 
seems, to be discussed over again. Weare to have | to the committee, I entertained the hope that action, 
second and third editions of these speeches; and I || and prompt and decided action, would be taken, in 
do not know but that we may run as high as the | pursuance of the recommendation of the message, 
seventeenth edition. Now, however good these | without debate, or at least without opposition. I 
speeches may be, they have become somewhat ob- || am satisfied, however, from what has transpired 
solete—there is not much freshness about them; | that we have opposition to anticipate, and in open- 
and, therefore, I think it would be well to give a | ing the matter at this time, I shall confine myself 
few days delay for preparation. | to a very few observations, and those mostly in 
It is very certain, sir, that we do need additional | reply to the suggestions, which fell from the Senator 
information on this subject. The bill is one in- | from South Carolina on Saturday. Those sug- 
volving principles of the gravest character. 1, for | gestions—for they were suggestions rather than 
one, want additional light before I can be prepared | urguments—comprise I believe the only objections 
to act upon it. Ido not now propose to go into the | that have been, or can be offered upon the merits 
merits of the question. The bill does not propose | of the question; and without further premise or 
mere temporary relief—it goes beyond that; and || preface, I shall at once proceed to consider them 
the view presented by the Senator from New || in the order in which they present themselves to 
Hampshire is important. There certainly should || me. The Senator expresses his surprise that the 
be some deliberation before we interfere with a civil || President should have taken an occasion of this 
war in any other country. We should proceed | kind to recommend to Congress the armed oecu- 


The question was then taken on Mr. Hanne- 
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with the utmost caution. I am opposed to legis- || pation of Yucatan even for a temporary period. 
lating under impulse. We should act promptly, || He pronounces it to be, in his opinion, most in- 
T admit; but our duty to the country requires that || opportune; and points with alarm to the results 
we should act with great deliberation. | which are to follow. But the distinguished Sena- 

The Administration have done, no doubt, what || tor has failed to point out the results which he 
they supposed to be their duty, and I hope the seems to consider so formidable. I myself, after 
Senate will do its duty. I must say I can see no pro- || the closest and most deliberate scrutiny which I 
priety in acting hastily, as though under the whip || have been able to give to the subject, have been 
and spur, upon great questions of this kind. I have | unable to discover the alarming dangers which, like 
known such action here, sir—at least, attempts of || a hidden ledge of rocks beneath the smooth sur- 
the kind. I have heard it declared in regard to great i face of the sea, in the Senator’s apprehension, are 
measures, some few years ago, that it was ‘*now || covered by the plain and explicit language of the 
or never.” Sir, I do not wish to act in any such || message. The meaning of the message, it appears 
impulsive manner. I do not choose to act under || to me, is obvious; the case is there clearly and 
coercion, or in the manner that is implied by such 1 plainly stated, and it is also fully given in the docu- 
aremark asthat. I think we should actas promptly || ments which accompany it. Yocuten applies to 
as the nature of the circumstances will permit; but, || the United States for assistance to protect her peo- 
at the same time, that our duty to the eountry '' ple against the barbarous savages who are pursuing 
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them, their wives and families, to the ocean. The 
appeal to us by every obhgation which men hold 
_ dear to come to their rescue, or else in a few short 
months from this period, they must cease to exist, 
The President presents the case to Congress, and 
the committee to whom the subject was referred, 
| report a bill as strictly in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation which the message contains as a bil! 
can bedrawn. We propose by the bill to leave it 
to the discretion of the President to furnish to 
Yucatan munitions of war, and all necessary means 
of defence and protection. We ropose, moreover, 
to allow him to abstract from Mexico or from any 
part of the United States, sufficient force to meet 
and drive back the savages who perhaps before 
this day are in possession of the capital of Yucatan, 
| We propose to go no further than this. The Pres- 
| ident does not ask for the permanent occupation of 
| Yucatan. The bill expressly prohibits the thought; 
| it declares by its title that it shall be but a tempo- 
| rary military occupation. No man has dreamed 
as yet, so far as | know, of the permanent occu- 
| pation of the territory of Yucatan. There are 
motives, however, which may lead us to such a 
result. As the Senator from South Carolina has 
remarked, we may be led we know not where. 
| Considerations may arise which will lead us be- 
| yond our first intentions, and render it imperative 
that we should convert this temporary occupation 
into something more. I am thus frank in the vut- 
set, for I desire no disguise. Let it be remem- 
| bered, however, that these are my own individual 
feelings and opinions; and that I speak only for 
myself. 
Sir, there isa most formidable Power in Europe 








|| menacing Ameriean interests in that country, and 


let me add, American institutions too. That Power 
is hastening with race-horse speed to seize upon 
| the entire Isthmus. Heretofore, by stow degrees, 
according to her usual policy England has got 
possession of various points along the gulf coast of 
the Isthmus. Now, sir, we have authentic infor- 
mation, that at this hour, despite the assertion of 
the Senator from South Carolina, whose informa- 
| tion and whose opinions I always hold in the most 





profound respect and veneration—despite the state- 
ment of the Senator, that England has enough to 
| attend to at home, and will not attempt to interfere 
| with the affairs of Yucatan, we have authentic in- 
formation that she has interfered in the affairs of 
Yucatan already. England has seized upon the 
| territory of the Belize. She holds that absolutely, 
Further south, the whole Mosquito coast is in her 
ossession; and, if not openly, by her agents she 
as advanced her troops, and actually seized upon 
| the southern portion of Yucatan, under the pre- 
tence of taking care of British interests there. 
England “ enough to do to take care of her own 
affairs at home!” England never saw the day 
when ‘‘she had enough to do at home."’ Since 
the remarks of the Senator from South Carolina 
were made on Saturday, the steamer has arrived 
with the intelligence, that while all the other 
Powers of Europe are convulsed and distracted 
with internal dissensions, England has had the 
ability, without shedding a single drop of blood, to 
allay the tempest that was threatening to disturb 
her domestic tranquillity, and to laugh at the threat- 
enings of her disaffected subjects! England never 
yet had ** enough to do at home’’to prevent her 
from extending her’ power all over the habitable 
globe. England cherishes the design, at this mo- 
ment, to secure the most practicable route for an 
artificial means of communication between the two 
oceans, and to effect that object, she is gradually 





and rapidly absorbing the entire Isthmus. Unless 
we act, she wil] accomplish her purpose. Does 
any one suppose for a moment that the miserable 
traffic in dye-woods, which is the principal article 
of commerce there, is what is leading England so 
steadily and regularly to seize, foot by foot, all the 
territory of which she can obtain possession in that 
quarter of the globe? No! It is the great and 
mighty object which I have just indicated. In 
Yucatan she has another and a ighet object. She 
has in facta double purpose. The first relates to 
herself, but the second strikes directly at us. Look 
at the position of Yucatan! Look upon the map— 
see how she stands out in almost juxta-position 
with Cuba! She shakes hands with Cuba! The 

ssession of Yucatan by England would soon 
be followed by tbe possession of Cuba. I enter- 
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ain no doubt that if she secure Yucatan now, five | me. Ifwe interpose the great principle laid down 
ears hence we shall see her in possession of Cuba. || by Mr. Monroe, reiterated by Mr. Polk, England 
T doubt it no more than I do my own existence. I || will hold hands off. Never—never will she plant 
doubt it no more than I doubt that the trees will || her foot where we have placed ours firmly. It is 
ut forth their leaves, and that the grass will renew || only when our hesitation or our tameness shall 
itself next spring. It is inevitable. Every indi- || encourage her, that she will.present her advancing 
cation points to it. The conduct of England tends || front. I trust no Senator thinks that I am weak | 
directly to it. We have, I may say, authentic in- tH enough to believe that she is afraid of us. No! 
formation, that at this very hour she is taking || The English heart never knew fear. But it is not 
steps to accomplish that object. Give her Yuca- || her interest to fight us. For no cause short of the 
tan and Cuba, and what will be the result? That | sacrifice of her honor—of her character—of her 
very instant the Gulf of Mexico will be under her || reputation—would England fight us, simply be- 
control. It becomes mare clausum! The whole |; cause it is not her interest to fightus. If her inter- 
coast of the United States, from-Cape Sable to the || est led her to engage in conflict with us, if her 
mouth of the Rio Bravo—a coast, with all its sin- || honor were involved, if her character or reputation 
uosities, nearly two thousand miles in extent—is || were at stake, though she had read in the book of 
as locked in as it possibly could be by fortified H doom, that the result would be her national anni- 
positions. Cuba has been called the key of the || hilation, I believe she would fight us or any other | 
Gulf. Yucatan and Cuba combined are the lock || nation on the face of the earth. Such is the indom- 
and key. Place them in the hands of England, || itable character which England has ever exhib- 
and she controls the mouth of the Mississippi, as || ited. But she has an eye ever open to her interests. 
absolutely as she controls the mouth of the Thames! | The destruction of British interests would be the 
We shall not be able to go in or out without her || consequence of a war with the United States. This | 
permission. Is it not enough that she holds all || she knows full well. 
the maritime power of the North Atlantic coast? ‘| Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina, 
Is it not sufficient that she holds Halifax, stand- || in the course of his remarks, brought before us | 
ing out as it does—that mighty observatory, the || once more, the phantoms of debt and taxation, in 
most prominent feature of the coast? Shall we || order to deter us from taking a step in this matter— | 
stand still, quietly folding our arms while she is || those frightful phantoms which are continually 
proceeding thus to hem us in and encircle us with | held up to our view in terrorem. No proposition | 
ier possessions? Shall we, by rejecting this bill, | looking to an extension of our dominion, looking 
show that we are willing to acquiesce in her | to our aggrandizement, or to an increase of the na- || 
aggressions ? \| tional prosperity can be made, without being met 
Sir, will the American Government stand quietly || by such opposition as this. Why, sir, to what 
by and see England taking possession of Yucatan || mustwe come? If we are not to defend our honor, | 
—and if we refuse to act she will do so, for she is || because of the debt that must follow; if we are not || 
acting in advance—she has taken the first step; the | toreach out our hands and secure a position vitally | 
Governor of Jamaica has been already appealed || important to the interests of the country, because 
to, and he will probably respond to that appeal— | 
before we act? If we fold our arms and refuse to 
render assistance to drive back the savages and 
protect Yucatan, the provebulty is—nay, it is a cer- 
tainty—that England will seize upon Yucatan and 
afterwards upon Cuba. There is one feature in 
this correspondence to which I specially desire to 


, we to fold our arms and stand inert? No alterna- 
position of the Portuguese Government some cen- | 
| turies back. When the question of constructing | 
a canal was agitated, the resolution was taken, that | 
it would be impious to construct it, because if the 


of England. The allusion, in one of the letters of |; cation, he would have made it himself! Are we 
Mr. Sierra, the commissioner of Yucatan, is so || to be thrown back upon such a position as this? | 
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a little debt must follow, what are we todo? Are | 


tive is left us. We will find ourselves in the | 
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It is only necessary to point to Pittsburg, Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, or New 
Orleans, as illustrative of our extraordinary in- 
crease and progress in all the most essential ele- 
ments of national greatness. Look at New Orleans, 
already rivaling the mighty commercial emporium 
of the North on our Atlantic border; and look at 
St. Louis, with its one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, yet at the commencement of Mr. Monroe’s 
administration it was little more than a collection 


, of huts of Indian traders! Then there is Pitts- 
| burg, with a population of an hundred thousand 


inhabitants, which was then a mere point of em- 
barkation for emigrants passing down the Ohio. 
My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] 
knows how long it then took to perform the jour- 
ney to Washington on horseback. Since that 
time we have shot to the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—have passed beyond them—and are now 
resting on the shores of the Pacific! All the re- 
sources of vast territories, unrivaled for produc- 


| tiveness and fertility, have been brought to light. 


Our internal commerce has literally grown up since 
that hour; for before we had comparatively none. 


| Yet the Senator from South Carolina complains 


that our expenses have increased from ten to thirty 
ell, there is something to show for 
all this augmented expenditure. Is it to be sup- 
posed that ten persons shall be able to subsist on 
that which only sufficed for the sustenance of 
two? 

The Senator admitted the other day that it would 
be justifiable to act on one ground presented in 
the message of the President. He remarked that 
we would be justified in acting on the ground of 
humanity; but he said at the same time that he 
did not know how far or to what extent the Presi- 
dent ought to go. 

Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) How far we 
| ought to go. 

r. HANNEGAN. I thought that he included 
the President. He was not prepared to say, then, 
how far we ought to go. I ask, if we move at all, 
can we stop short of what the bill proposes? Will 


|| you parr send them food and raiment? Of what 
call the attention of the Senate, to show the design || Almighty had designed thereshould bea communi- || d 


avail would such a measure of relief be, unless 


| or by arms and munitions of war? 


Would you send food and raiment to feed and 





broad as not to be misunderstood—that England 
is absolutely, through her agents, furnishing these 
Indians with arms and munitions of war, to enable 
them to pursue this horrible massacre. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Does the Sen- 
ator say that the British Government is doing 


Our population has increased, our prosperity has || clothe dead bodies? If you send them not troops 
| advanced, all the elements of national greatness | and munitions of war, of what avail is your sym- 

have been multiplied, and yet because our annual || pathy, unless you mean to ‘hold the word of 
expenditure has proportionably increased, he re- | promise to the ear, and break it to the hope?”’ 
| gards it as a proof of wasteful extravagance? The | We confine ourselves within limits as close and 
|| Senator points us to the present condition of Europe, | strict as could possibly be imposed in the circum- 


this ? and directs us to the example of England and 
Mr.HANNEGAN. Yes! I say that England || France. He says, that in the accumulation of a, 
through her agents is. furnishing these Indians || debt, necessarily leading to enormous taxation, | 
with arms. The Indians who are driving the in- || one of them, an old long existing government, has 
habitants to the seacoast are armed with British || at last found its grave; and the other, as he antici- 
muskets, bearing the mark of the Tower of Lon- | pated, was about to follow it. Sir, there must be | 
don. It is more than suspected that they. are | a similarity in systems before there can be any | 
similarity traced in results. There can be no | 
| possibility of a true parallel being drawn between | 
the Governments of France and England, and that | 
| 








supplied through Stich etre tce Mr. Pa- | 
trick Walker, the British agent atthe Balize, where 
of the United States. The nature of our institu- 
tions, the extent of our POT everything in 
at 


England has established a depétaqfarms. Where 
and around us, forbid the idea that we shall ever | 


else do they procure them? In one of the com- | 
munications to the Secretary of State, the allusion | 
| see the hour when our people, like the people of | 
England and of France, will be compelled to pay 


to this fact is so broad, that it almost amounts to 

a distinct charge. I put it, then, to the Senate, if | 

we stand quietly by if we are deaf to the appeal 
i 


| measure, the goo 


stances. I repeat that it is not the intention of the 
committee, in ae this bill, to retain per- 
| manent possession of the territory of Yucatan, 
unless there should be an absolute necessity for 
| it; and of course the whole thing is within the 
control of Congress. It is the first time in my life 
| in which T have found a gentleman approving of x 
measure on account of one good reason assigned 
| for it, and in the same breath announcing his oppo- 
| sition to it because another reason, which, in his 
judgment, is a bad one, is urged in favor of its 
adoption. I have always understood, that, accord- 
| ing to all sound rules of argument, if nineteen bad 
_ reasons and one pe reason were given for any 
one was sufficient to outweig 


now made to us, if we refuse to respond to it, the 
inevitable result will be, that England will seize 
upon both Yucatan and Cuba. The honorable 
Senator from South Carolina has declared, that 
this was @ most inopportune and improper moment 
for the President to express opinions of this kind. 
Why? What is there in the affairs of the world 
to make itso? If England, as the Senator antici- 
pated, when he made the remark, was upon the 
verge of internal commotion, would she therefore 
be incapacitated from carrying out her designs? 
England, says the Senator, will no more think of 
taking possession of Yucatan, or throwing her 
troops into that province, than he, asan individual, 
would think of seizing upon that province. Will 
he, then, be good enough to account to the Senate’ 
and the country for the steps which she has been 
taking, and in which she persists? She has seized 
by violence, or by fraud, every foot of land which 
she holds south of Yucatan. Sir, 1 am satisfied 


that peek no circumstances si ree construe 
our language or our course as disres ul to her. 
if she does, it will not matter a hair with 


But even 


a tax for the very light of heaven! It cannot be, ;| all the bad ones! It seems, that with the honor- 
sir. The Senator from South Carolina, too, by | able Senator from South Carolina, the rule has 
way of censure of the existing state of things, |, been reversed, and that the bad reason overrules 
pointed back to the Administration of Mr. Monroe, |, and vitiates the good! The Senator also alleges 
during the whole eight years of which, I believe, | that the message of the President — far beyond 
|| the Senator was a member of his cabinet. | the doctrine announced by Mr. Monroe. Now, 
Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) Yes, sir; nearly | sir, the President quotes the language of Mr. 

the whole. : || Monroe, and it seems to me, from an attentive ex- 
Mr. HANNEGAN. The Senator stated that | amination of the subject, Mr. Monroe goes beyond 

the average annual expenses during Mr. Monroe’s || the President! In the first place, 1 beg to remind 
administration was about ten millions of dollars. | the honorable Senator that Mr. Monroe embraced 
Mr. CALHOUN, (in his seat.) The ordinary | in his declaration both the North and South Amer- 
expenses of the Government. | ican continents; while Mr. Polk has uniformly 
r. HANNEGAN. Now, does the Senator | restricted himself to the former. In the annual 
require his ‘attention to be directed to the striking || message of Mr. Monroe to Congress, in Decem- 
contrast between the circumstances of the country || ber, 1823, he stated, that in the discussion of the 
at that period and the present time? We had not || respective rights of Great Britain, Russia, and the 
at any period of Mr. Monroe’s administration ten || United States, on the northwestern coast of Amer- 
millions of people. here were then our bound- || ica, the occasion had “been judged proper for 
aries? Since that period our population has in- || ‘ asserting asa principle, in which the rights of 
creased three-fold. I believe it is a moderate || ‘the United States.are involved, that the American 
estimate to place it at twenty-four millions; and || * continents, by the free and independent position 
how vast has been the extension of our borders! '! ‘they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
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‘not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
‘zation by any European Powers,”’ 

In the same message it was declared, that we 
should regard any attempt on the part of Euro- 
pean Powers to extend their political ‘* system to 
any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.”” The message says: 


«With existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Powers we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But 


with the governments who have declared their independ- | 


ence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have 
on great consideration and on jast principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them, or controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any European Power, in any other light than as the 


manifestation ofan unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States.”? 


To my poor judgment, that is as strong lan- 
guage as Mr. Polk has ever used; and if it is to 
be regarded as offensive to quote it, or allude to it 
now, [ desire to know why it was not denounced 
when it was first uttered? I desire to know how 
it happens that on the first attempt to carry out in 
practice the spirit and meaning of the memorable 
declaration, the Senator from South Carolina should 
think proper to denounce it, when he was certain- 
ly committed to it himself as a member of Mr. 
Monroe's cabinet? I await the explanation of the 
honorable Senator. If it be offensive to him now 
that the danger is impending, and when we are 
invoked to maintain it, by our regard for the com- 
mon but hallowed ties of humanity which bind 


the whole human family, why was it, I ask, that | 


at the hour of its adoption—the hour not merely 
of its adoption by the administration of James 
Monroe, but of its instalment into the great Amer- 


can heart; for 1 regard it as one of the cardinal | 


doctrines of the American political creed—no voice 
of denunciation was raised against it; and that op- 
position to it has been reserved until the moment 
that it is about to be put into practice? 

Sir, I hold that it is a fundamental principle of 
our system, that there shall be no intervention in 
the affairs of the North American people by any 
European Power. The Senator from South Car- 
olina must certainly have given his assent to that 
doctrine at the time when it was imbodied in the 
message of Mr. Monroe. I happen to know the 
history of this memorable sentiment. _[ obtained 
it some four or five weeks before his death, from 
that illustrious man, who for more than half acen- 
tury adorned the political annals of this country, 


and whose name will live while the sun shines Jn | 


brightness in the heavens. I speak of John Quincy 
Adams. This declaration was so endeared to me 
by its true and lofty patriotism, that I sought an 
interview with that venerable man, in order to 
make some inquiries in relation to this very sub- 
ject. He gave me an interview of two hours. He 
m4 descended to the tomb, and there can be no 
indelicacy in relating the substance of the conver- 
sation. He stated to me that Mr. Monroe was in 
the habit, when preparing his message, of calling 
upon the different members of his cabinet for sug- 
gestions in relation to the affairs of their respective 


departments. About this period, the Governments | 


of Mexico, Central America, Colombia, and so on, 


had succeeded in establishing their independence, | 
and these interesting and important events were | 
the subject of conversation between Mr. Monroe | 


and Mr. Adams. Mr. Monroe asked him what 


duty was indicated to the United States by the oc- | 


currence of these gratifying changes in the aspect 
of affairs upon this continent. Mr. Adams replied 


that it would be a proper occasion on which to an- | 
nounce this principle to the world. He was re- | 
quested by Mr. Monroe to reduce it to writing. | 
Next day, Mr. Adams returned to President Mon- | 


roe that declaration, which, with possibly a few 
slight verbal alterations, was incorporate 


messuce. 


vey all that it expresses. 
that neither the Senator from South Carolina, nor 
any other member of the cabinet, heard of it until 
he heard it read in the message. I asked, did it 
mean that we should appeal to arms? No, was 
the reply; that when an attempt of this kind was 
made, we should first resort to negotiation, and 
exhaust it; and negotiation having failed, it would 
then be time to consider the question of peace and 
war, which would depend entirely upon the im- 
portance of the object. 
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in the | 
Was it meaningless? No, he replied. | 
It was fraught with meaning, and intended to con- | 
And Mr. Adams added, | 


occupation of Yucatan— Debate. 
1 The declaration was officially communicated to 
‘| the ambassadors of the various European Powers 
| represented here. The English minister instantly 
|| protested against it. The other European minis- 
'| ters silently acquiesced, with the exception of the 
| Russian ambassador, who took it with a quasi 
|| protest, announcing his intention of communicating 
it to the Emperor for instructions; but the opinion 
of the Emperor was never returned. Now, I 
have the authority of that venerable man in making 
| this statement, which I committed to paper on the | 
evening of the day on which I had the interview. 
It shows that Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams meant 
‘|| something of that character, whether others meant 
anything or not. I think it presents a principle 
upon which alone | would be willing to place my- 
self on the present occasion. I withdraw the ap- 
| peal to humanity altogether, and I take higher | 
ground, Let us say to the people of Yucatan, 
that we will act—we will preserve you from de- 
struction—we will prevent the seizure of your ter- 
ritory by any foreign Power. 

I have spoken at greater length, sir, than I 
designed; but situated as I am in relation to the 
measure before the Senate, I could not well have | 
said less. Thanking the Senate for the kindness 
with which it has heard me, I conclude by implo- 
ring you to act speedily if you act at all. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I desire very briefly to state 
the reasons why I cannot vote for the bill. Itgoes | 
beyond the recommendation of the President, as | 
I understand it. He does not propose to take 
| military possession of the province of Yucatan. 
He merely proposes to send our naval forces in 
the Gulf, not required at other points, to relieve the | 
white inhabitants from the war which is waged | 
against them on the coast. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. The Senator will acknowl- | 
edge that it is not my habit to interrupt a gentle- | 
man when he is addressing the Senate, but I beg | 
| that he will allow me to read an extract from the 

| President’s message. 

| Mr. CLAYTON. I have the message before 
‘| me, but I shall be very happy to allow the Senator | 

| to read any extract from it. 
| Mr. HANNEGAN. I am under obligations | 
|| to the courtesy of the honorable Senator. The 

| President says: 

| Whilst still considering Yucatan as a portion of Mexico, 

| if we had troops to spare for this purpose, I would deem it 
proper, during the continuance of the war with Mexico, to 
occupy and hold military possession of her territory, and to 
defend the white inhabitants against the incursions of the | 
| Indians, in the same way that we have employed our troops 
| in other States of the Mexican Republic in our possession, | 


in repelling the attacks of savages upon the inhabitants who 
have maintained their neutrality in the war.’ 


Mr. CLAYTON. The President adds: 

“ But, unfortunately, we cannot at the present, without 
serious danger, withdraw our forces from other portions of | 
|| the Mexican territory now in our oceupation, and send them 
to Yucatan. All that can be done, under existing circum- 
stances, is to employ our naval forces in the Gulf, not re- 
quired at other points, to afford them relief. But it is not 
to be expected that any adequate protection can thus be 
‘| offurded, as the operations of such. naval forces must, of 
| necessity, be confined to the coast.” 

I do not, then, understand the President as being | 
at all responsible for this bill. He has not recom- 
mended it. He has said, that during the continu- 
ance of the war with Mexico, we cannot spare the 
troops; but, if he could spare them, he would take 
military possession of this as of other Mexican | 
provinces, and he would hold it—how long? Why, | 
during the continuance of the war with Mexico, 
The President has not proposed to retain posses- 
sion of Yucatan an hour longer than the continu- 
ance of the contest between us and Mexico. But | 
what does the bill propose? To take military | 

ossession, and retain it indefinitely. My honora- 
| ble friend from Indiana says, for his part he would 
go still further, and he says he is prepared for the 

rmanent annexation of Yucatan to the United | 

tates. I propose to restrict myself, however, to | 
the bill itself; and I ask the Senate of the United | 
States whether they are prepared to take military | 

ossession of this province, a part of Mexico, and 
hold it for an indefinite period, even after the war 
shall have ceased ? 

Mr. HANNEGAN. The message says “‘ tem- 
porary occupation.” ; 

Mr. CLAYTON. Thatis true. What does it 

mean? How long is the occupation to last? Why, 
1 just as long as you please. The gentleman does 
| not propose any limitation at all as to the time 
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during which this oecupation is to continue. The 
first question which meets me, and I think will 
meet others, is this: How does this bill consist 
with the treaty stipulations which we have recent! y 
offered to Mexico? I desire to know from any of 
the gentlemen who support this bill, or who have 
intimated a desire to support it, how they can do 
so consistently with these treaty stipulations? [ 
suppose I am at liberty to say, that we have offered 
a boundary line to Mexico, and pledged ourselves 
by treaty, that it should be forever the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States. Now, 
Yucatan is, as the President says in his message, 
at this moment a part of Mexico. We have never 
recognized her independence. Like many of the 
other Mexican States, she has been occasionally 
ina state of revolution. But there can be no doubt, 
that if a treaty of peace should be finally made 
between this country and Mexico, Mexico would 
resume her empire over that State. It is now 


| claimed by her, that she has never relinquished 


her title to Yucatan; and I presume she never wil! 
relinquish it. Again: we have stipulated also, 
after declaring that this shall be the boundary line 
between us and Mexico, that after a certain period 
we shall withdraw our troops from every part of 
that Republic. Yet this bill proposes, without 
reference to the continuance of the war, to take 
and hold military possession of one of the most 
important provinces of Mexico. It seems to me, 
with all deference to the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, that this bill 
violates the treaty in both particulars: first, in 
reference to the line; and secondly, in respect to 
our removal of the troops. 

Again: It seems to me that this is a most unfor- 
tunate time to make a proposition for the military 
occupation of any portion of Mexico. I fear the 
effect of it. It is said that the Mexican Congress 
is about to assemble at Queretaro, and we have 
strong hopes that that Congress will ratify the 
treaty between us and Mexico. Now, if, at the 
first moment after that.Congress shall assemble, 
they learn that there is a bill actually pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States, which has 
passed one branch of that Congress, whose pro- 
visions are directly in conflict with the solemn 
stipulations of the very treaty which they are 
asked to make with us; that it provides that we 
are to take and hold one of their most important 
provinces,—I put it to the honorable gentlemen, 
what will be the opinion which that Congress will 
entertain of our good faith? Will they not believe, 
notwithstanding all your professions that you are 
acting from principles of humanity alone, that your 
real object in making this whole movement has 
been, to violate the treaty, to disregard its pro- 
visions, and that you now stand ready, on the 
slightest pretext, to cast it to the winds, to acquire 
more Mexican territory? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (in his seat.) 
Then there is the armistice. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Sir, as it is suggested, what 
are you to do with the armistice? That is now in 
force, and, in direct violation of it, you propose 
to send troops into Mexico! Why, this bill ap- 
pears to me to be so plain a violation of the treaty, 
and the negotiations which have been entered into 
between us and Mexico, that I trust it never can 
obtain the assent of the Senate of the United 
States. 

In regard to those principles of humanity, on 
which we are called upon to act, I am very willing 
to adopt the suggestion made by the President of 
the United States, if he, who ought to understand 
the subject, and doubtless does, much better than 
I do, is of opinion, that by sending some portion 
of our naval force, now in the Gulf, for the relief 
of these suffering people, their lives may be saved 
without our being involved in a war. To that 
extent I am willing to go with all my heart. What 
I object to is, entering into a war with either the 
Indians or Creoles of Yucatan, at this or any other 
time. If we are to act on the great principles of 
humanity, I desire to know if we are not to have 
some regurd for the health and lives of our own 
gallant soldiers, who, after having fought through 
one of the most brilliant campai on record, in 
Mexico, are now, by this bill, to be sent away to 
Yucatan? Lapprehend that there is not a more 
destructive climate in the world than that of Yuca- 
tan for our soldiers. Our army is for the present 
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in Mexico. Are we now, at the commencement 
of the summer months, to order the embarcation 
of any portion of that army at Vera Cruz, or any 
other point, for Yucatan? Or are they to be 
marched thither? If you send them there, how 
many of them are destined to return to their na- || 
tive country? 

Mr. HANNEGAN, (in his seat.) The country | 
around Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is repre- 
sented as being quite salubrious. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There are various represent- | 
ations on that subject. It is certainly said, that | 
the country through which you approach Merida | 
is extremely unhealthy. Why, before our army 
went to the Rio Grande, it was stated that the | 
country there was very healthy, but how many | 
of our most gallant countrymen perished on the 
banks of that pestilential river? I take it, that the 
tropical climate of Yucatan is still more destruc- | 
tive. While fully disposed to carry out the prin- 
ciples of humanity in reference to these Yucatecos, | 
i desire the Senate of the United States to have 
some regard for the health and lives of our own | 
countrymen, I understand that there are about 
fifty thousand of the white race in Yucatan, and 
that nine-tenths of the population consist of Mex- 
ican Indians. How many lives have been sacri- | 
ficed in this conflict I know not, and have no 
means of ascertaining. It has been said, and I be- 
lieve on credible authority, that the Spanish race 
is unable to raise an army of more than two thou- 
sand men. I suppose, then, that we are called upon | 
to send an equal number; and that, with that force, 
we are to encounter as many assailants as these 
four hundred and fifty thousand Mexican Indians | 
can muster. I do not know what may be the 
result of that conflict should we engage in it. I 
desire a little more light before 1 engage in such a 
conflict. I know very well, that we fought with | 
our whole army a few thousand Indians in Florida 
for many years, at a cost of about forty millions of 
dollars. And I know, also, that we have another 
fight with forty thousand Camanche warriors on 
our hands, if the Mexican treaty be ratified. Now, 
Ido not desire too many fights on our hands at | 
one time. Aware of the disposition and determin- | 
ation of my countrymen, that if once they enter 
into a fight with these people, or any other, they 
never will cease until they have conquered, at 
whatever cost of blood and treasure, as one of the 
Senators of the United States, I desire to enter upon 
this business with great caution. I deprecate pre- 
cipitate action. I desire information to guide my | 
action. The principle of intervention in the affairs | 
of other nations, carried out in this bill, is incon- | 
sistent with the farewell admonitions of the Father | 
of his Country, and with the whole policy of the | 
Government under our earlier Presidents, If we | 
alept it now, it will react upon us at some future — 

ay. 

Ido not think that this is an appropriate time 
for discussing the question of the war with Mexi- 
co, That subject has been already exhausted. I 
trust that no such issue as that of further annexa- 
tion of territory will be brought into the coming 
Presidential election, I trust that no such issue as 
that shall ever again be presented to the American 
people. We have got into a war, which my friends 
on the other side, as wellas myself, regard as having 
terminated gloriously, so far as the success of our 
arms is concerned. How much it has cost us, we | 
do not know; and probably we shall not ascertain | 
for a pene to come, We have acquired by that 
war, that which many regard as an absolute curse, | 
and others as a blessing. Which of these opin- 
ions is the true one, remains to be decided. But I. 
think it is a most unfortunate thing to agitate the | 
country about annexation at this moment, and I | 
hope that my friends on the other side do not in- 
tend anything of the kind. I content myself with 
adding to what I have already said, that | think 
this measure in direct conflict with the treaty be- 
tween this country and Mexico, and that from all 
that I can see of it, if adopted, it will be most dis- 
astrous in its consequences. If we do anything | 
for the relief,of Yucatan, it should be done oan 
the consent of the Mexican Government, If we | 
enter upon a crusade against these Indians, it | 
ought to be with the consent and cooperation of 
Mexico, If, without obtaining that consent and 
cooperation, we embark in this movement, in my 
judgment. the negotiation of the treaty will be ! 
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broken up, and Mexico will charge us with having 
For these reasons, sir, | must 
vote against the bill. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I have no dispo- 


| sition to follew the Senator from Delaware into 


any discussion of the treaty, or the probabilities of 
future annexation. On the treaty | consider my 
lips yet sealed. The subject of future annexation 
IT leave to the future. The President’s message 
distinctly announces that he seeks no annexation 
of Yucatan, It is not the acquisition of territory 
to which he directs his attention. He merely points | 
out the sole motive which has prompted him on 
this occasion to invoke the action of the legislative 
branch of the Government. Nor do I conceive it 
necessary at present to assert that principle, which, | 
when the time arrives, I, like others, shall be ready 
to maintain: the non-intervention of European Pow- 
ers in the affairs of the North American continent. 


| I do not think that that principle is involved in this 


question. We are at war with Mexico. Yucatan 
is recognized us a part of Mexico, standing neu- 
tral, it is true, through the greater part of the war, 
but, on one occasion, throwing off her neutrality, 
and identifying herself with Mexico, in her war 
against the United States. Being thus a part of 
Mexico, the Mexican war covers Yucatan. The || 
President requires no more than a sufficient force 
to enable him to prosecute his military operations 
in Yucatan or élsewhere, to save him from the 
necessity of applying to Congress for any action 
at all. It is well known that a response to his 
application for an increase of the army has been 
long delayed. The measure has been long dis- 
cussed in this body, and it remains to be seen how 
long action upon it may be deferred in the other 
branch of Congress. In these circumstances, an 
urgent demand for the presence of American troops 
in Yucatan arises, and the President calls upon | 
Congress to give him the means to carry out what | 
was his plain duty, as the chief officer of the |, 
Executive Government. A portion of that coun- | 
try, against which we made war, and rendered 

especially helpless by our act of invasion, calls to | 
us in a voice of deep suffering foraid. Thatis the | 
ground upon which I put this question. This | 
measure is an incident of the Mexican war, which | 
past legislation has declared and recognized. 

The President only asks for troops to enable || 
him to carry out an object entirely consistent with | 
the prosecution of the war against Mexico, It is | 
true that he alludes to the present condition of 
Yucatan in connection with Great Britain. This 
is no new announcement. We have seen Great | 
Britain year aero extending her naval stations, 
until, by a line of circumvallation, she almost sur- | 
rounds the Gulf of Mexico. We see her posts at 
telegraphic distances from the banks of the Baha- | 
mas to the mouth of the Oronoco. And certainly 
we may be jealous of any attempt on her part to |, 
seize a cape which actually commands the entrance | 
into the Gulf from the Caribbean Sea. The chair- | 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations has | 
appropriately connected with this the question of | 
the possession of Cuba. Yucatan and Cuba are | 
the salient points commanding the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, which I hold to be a basin of water belonging 
to the United States. Whenever the question arises | 
whether the United States shall seize these gates | 
of entrance from the south and east, or allow them 
to pass into the possession of any maritime Power, || 
I am ready, for one, to declare that my step will | 
be forward, and that the cape of Yucatan and the | 
island of Cuba must be ours. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the honorable gentle- 
man allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. . 

Mr. CLAYTON. Suppose there should be a | 
negro insurrection in Cuba, and that, from motives 
of humanity, Great Britain should interfere and | 
take military possession of that island, for which 
course we are about to make a precedent, would |, 
the honorable Senator hesitate to go to war? 

Mr. DAVIS. Nota moment! 

= CLAYTON. It is thé answer that I ex-. 


a DAVIS. Ihave no confidence in the hu- | 
manity of Great Britain, the great slave-trader of | 
the world. _ If she should interfere, on any pretext, | 
in the affairs of Cuba, in order to obtain a footing || 


i 


there, I would regard it as a proper occasion to in- il 


terfere. Great Britain has already attempted , under 


| which race should rule them. 


| her arms. 
-demned and sold as unfit for service. 
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a pretext of establishing a hospital on the island 
of Cuba, in connection with her slave-ships, to 
build up a Gibraltar to overlook the Spanish Moro 
Castle; and if the government of Cuba had yielded 
to that demand, the weak court of Spain not de- 
nying it, | would have considered it as demanding 
the immediate interference of the United States. 
The very necessity of defending the United States 
requires that we should take whatever steps should 
be necessary always to secure the freedom of the 
great point of exit and entrance to a large portion 
of the American coast. But I understand the ques- 
tion of the Senator as making the interference of 
Great Britain in the affairs of Cuba a parallel case 
with the present. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I put that case to show the 
Senator the effect of his own declaration. 

Mr. DAVIS. I saw the conclusion, find was 
prepared for it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It isa foregone conclusion. 

Mr. DAVIS. If we were not at war with Mex- 
ico, and a war of castes had sprung up in Yucatan, 
in which we had no right as a belligerent Power to 
interfere, however I might have been pained in be- 
holding the spectacle, | should have viewed it as I 


' did the case of Guatemala, in which the Indian race 


triumphed, and established, as | will concede to 


} the Senator, a better government than Guatemala 
ever had before. 


If such were the case at present, 
I would stand quietly by, and let the people decide 
Sut I place this case 
of Yucatan solely on the ground of the Mexican 
war. I have not yet seen any convincing proof 
that Great Britain has interfered. She has been 
asked to send some troops, and I believe has sent 
three companies of artillery. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is there not an armistice now 


| existing? 


Mr. DAVIS. That originally constituted adif- 
ficulty with me, which, by one best calculated to 


| construe it, has been removed, and does not now 


interpose any obstacle to my action. _ Iam not ap- 
prized at what date that. armistice expires, but I 


| think it will come to an end before we can possibly 


get troops to Yucatan. Again, that armistice points 
directly to the factthat no new posts are to be taken 
in Mexico, except on account of hostile move- 
ments on her part. Here is a movement, the re- 
sult of which we cannot determine, It is like the 
war of factions all over Mexico. It may be for 
the purpose of interfering with the progress of the 
American army in the conclusion of the treaty. Is 


| the Senator from Delaware prepared to say it is 


not? 
I do not rely upon the argument of the honora- 
ble Senator, the chairman of the Committee on 


| Foreign Relations, based apon the fact that these 


Indians have been furnished with arms, bearing 
the Tower mark. It does not follow from that 
fact, that these arms were furnished by Great Brit- 
ain. Cesar, Frederick, and Napoleon, the three 
greatest generals, have demonstrated that celerity 
of movement is the great groundwork of military 
success. Great Britain, aware of the value of the 
maxim, has been constantly reducing the weightof 
The Tower muskets have been con- 
Hence, they 
are found all over the South American States. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. Has not Great Britain 
established a great depét of arms at the Balize? 
Mr. DAVIS. Certainly, I am aware of that 
fact. If she was sending muskets there, however, 
she would send them from her own armories, and 


|| of the present standard. These Tower muskets 


were also found in the hands of the Mexicans, 
having been purchased by those who could obtain 


| only cheap arms, or had less skill in the use of 


them. Great Britain may be interfering in the 
affairs of Yucatan, but I am not prepared to jump 
to that conclusion. Like ourselves, she may only 
be answering the call of humanity; or she may be 
insidiously arming the Indians. But whether it 


- be the one or the other, it is immaterial to my ar- 


gument. I take the ground, that as we are at war 
with Mexico, we have a right to establish posts in 
any part of Mexico, if it be necessary to the pros- 
ecution of that war; and if Great Britain steps in 
when we have prostrated the Mexican Govern- 
ment, to take advantage of the condition of affairs 
and seize Yucatan, we have the right to interpose. 
We are the belligerent Power; we may take up 
positions within that territory, and, with the high- 
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to exclude any other Power from seizing Mexico, 
or any portion of her mrenery. in the present pros- 
trate condition to which she has been reduced by 
us. In my judgment, therefore, the President has 
placed the question on the true ground, 

I rise to offer an amendment to the bill, upon 
the ground simply of the urgent demand which ex- 
ists for the immediate increase of the army, and 
to give power to the President to call out troops to 
supply the place of those withdrawn from thearmy, 
for the purpose of holding posts in Yucatan, With 
these introductory remarks, I beg to offer my 
amendment, 

The amendment, which is as follows, and is a 
substitute for the whole bill, was then read: 

Be it enacted, ¥c., That the President be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and empowered to accept the services of an 
equal number of volunteer troops to supply the place of such 
as may be withdrawn from their present duty, to answer to 
the exigent demand for the immediate presence of a portion 
of ourarmy in Yucatan: Provided, Their services shall be 
required. ‘The same to be raised for service during the war 
with Mexico, agreeably to the provisions of the act of May | 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 

Mr. UPHAM. I would ask if the President 
has not the right now to increase the army to the 
extent of twelve thousand volunteers ? 

Mr. DAVIS. The President is authorized to 
call out a certain number of volunteers by regi- | 





ments. These regiments were called out. They 
have wasted away in the service, and it would take 
perhaps the number named to fill up the ranks of | 
regiments already existing in the volunteer service; | 
but the only way in which that can be done,4s by 
recruiting, and recruiting for volunteer regiments | 
has been found to be so difficult, that no one looks | 
to it aa a means of increasing the army with the 
rapidity required by this exigency. 

The Senator from Delaware, | may remark, be- 
fore I resume my seat, represents Yucatan as a 
sickly country, and speaks of the sufferings of our 
troops in Mexico. Now, I do not believe thatthe in- | 
terior either of Yucatan or of Mexico, is sickly; but | 
when new troops are sent to a tropical climate in | 
the summer season, exposed to the inclemencies of | 


camp life, and put upon soldier’s fare, they are 
liable to contract disease, partly in consequence of 
their want of knowledge of the proper mode of en- 
campment, and of the best means of protecting | 
themselves. Hence the necessity for sending into | 
@ new country troops that have had some experi- | 
ence; and in sending out fresh volunteers, they 
should be mingled for a time with troops that have | 
been in service, from whom they can learn all the | 
necessary means of taking care of themselves ina 
climate the peculiarities of which are to be learned. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, It appears to me that | 
| 


the amendment of the honorable Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi entirely changes the character of this bill, 
and that it is simply a proposition to increase the | 
military force capleel in the war with Mexico. | 
In that point of view, there is no occasion for this | 
measure whatever. My honorable friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] has been laboriously march- | 
ing forward—slowly, I acknowledge, but not the 
less diligently—for tie last two months, at the head | 


of his twenty thousand militiamen! They are, in- || 


deed, now pretty well advanced, and every day the 
word has been ‘* forward—march!’? Where is the 


necessity, then, for introducing this special bill for || 


est motives of humanity and policy, assert our right || 
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the amendment proposes to increase the army so 
as to give to the President a force adequate to 
effect the military occupation of the country asa 
measure in our war with Mexico. But, sir, we | 
may have, and I trust that at this day we have, a 
| treaty ratified which is to give peace to this coun- 
try and Mexico, What, then, becomes of the mes- 
sage of the President and the object of this bill, if | 
you connect this warfare in Yucatan as merely in- 
cidental with your war in Mexico? If the war | 
with Mexico is terminated by a treaty of peace, | 
the incident goes along with it, and you do not 
interfere at all. The amendment of the gentleman 
| has for its object the following up of purposes of 
| war, and the abandonment of the purposes of peace 
| and preservation proposed by the message under 
| consideration. 
If the exigencies of this war, or the interests or 





|| honor of this country require it, I am prepared to 


vote for any additional number of men that may 
be necessary for the general purposes of the war. 


| Bui as to this particular measure, and this particu- 1 
lar object proposed by the President, it seems to || 
| me that it is subject to great objections—objections 
| 
| 

| 


of the gravest character. This interposition in Yu- 
_catan is not proposed by the President as a part 
and parcel of the Mexican war, for the Mexican 
war has for its object the prostration of our enemy; 
and Yucatan, he says, is a portion of Mexico, and 
| therefore our enemy. So far from having any de- 
_ structive purpose of war, the measure proposed has 
| for its object purposes of preservation an See 
It is in that point of view that it seems to me to be 
subject to very grave objections. 









whelmed by a savage foe. That is his object. But || war with Mexico. I suppose it is so considered 


by the honorable chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HANNEGAN signified his assent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then, how long is the 
occupation to continue? To whatextent? Every. 
thing, sir, is here boundless, both as regards time 
and space. _ Is it not a perilous step, then, which 
we are called upon to take? We are called upon, 
then, from motives of humanity, to involve our 
country, to an extent of which we know nothing, 
in foreign difficulties, foreign wars, and vast ex- 
penditures of the public money. How far ought 
we to go? Are we not transgressing altogether 
that principle of non-intervention which lies at the 
foundation of the security of nations? It is not 
merely a sound rule of domestic policy, but it is a 
great principle, which seems to me to be necessary to 
the preservation of nations in their distinct and inde- 
pendent character. If this doctrine of the right of 
intervention be generally admitted, the ambitious 
nation, which seeks aggrandizement and the exten- 
sion of power, will employ every pretext, and be 
satisfied with the slightest reasons, to act upon the 

rinciple. The consequences must be apparent. 

hé violation of the principle of non-intervention 
is calculated to fill the world with distress, discord, 
and war. It will produce atrocities everywhere, 
at which humanity would shudder. The inter- 
vention of one nation, on the pretence of humanity, 
would furnish the pretext for another to interfere, 
and in order to check the inhumanity which they 
would charge upon the former. And thus wars 
| originally made for peace and eee will be 


1 multiplied one upon another. We make war upon 
| 





It seems some- || what we call the savages of Yucatan, to prevent 


| 


what surprising to me, that it has not been thought } them from murdering, or to punish them for mur- 


necessary to accompany this certainly extraordi- 
nary proposition with an official copy of the arm- 


States and those of Mexico—an armistice extend- 
ing toand beyond Yucatan. I hear differences of 
opinion expressed among gentlemen, how far the 
measure proposed might be consistent with the 
armistice. I cannot conceive—though I have not | 
lately seen a copy of that armistice, never having 
seen an official copy of it—that it would be by any 


| possibility consistent with it, to give to either party 
’ 


the privilege of extending itsel 


| Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 


or making addi- 
tional preparations for war. That is not the object 
of an armistice. Can it be possibly supposed, that 
under the terms of this armistice, we could extend 
our military occupation over all Mexico? No. 
And I can scarcely conceive of a construction of 
any armistice which could allow us to take military 
possession of a province of the enemy not in our 
possession when the armistice was made. 

I beg to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that there was 
an express provision in the armistice, that in the 
case of any military movements Leing made, we 
had the right to send our troops to counteract 
them. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I suppose it may be fairly 
inferred that that provision had reference only to 
such military operations as were supposed to be 
hostile to us. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, (in his seat.) Yes; 
_T have no doubt such was the understanding of the 
provision. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Let it be recollected that 


‘ 


the purpose of making an uncertain and indefinite | this civil war raged in Yucatan at the very time 


augmentation of the army, instead of taking the bill || that the armistice was made; and if the under- | 


rovidl | standing had been that Yucatan was not included 
the exigencies of the | in the terms of the armistice, it would have been 


which has already been proposed, providing for an 
army commensurate with alt 

war? The amendment makes this bill nothin 
more than a provision for the general purposes an 
exigencies of the war, according to the discretion 
of the Executive, who has the management and | 





mentioned and so stipulated. But I may be mis- 
| taken about this armistice. I think, however, we 
| should know precisely what it is, before we enter 
upon a movement which may be in violation of its 


control of it—nothing more. The twenty thou- || terms. Suppose, however, all this (difficulty re- 
sand volunteer bill has the same purpose for its ob- || moved: our humanity is invoked in behalf of a 


ject. 


hy, then, introduce another measure to || suffering 


ple; and the question is, whether it is 


effect the same object? If there be any new exi- || sound policy on our part, on such an occasion, to 


gency, demanding the aug 
thousand volunteers, we have on! 
bill and enlarge that measure. 


mentation of the twenty || engage in a foreign war. I hope I am not desti- 
to amend that | tute of the proper feelings that belong to us on such 
he bill now be- | an occasion; but it seems to me that such a step 


fore the Senate has a peculiar and especial object || would be an exceedingly perilous one, leading us 
and purpose, which have been explained to us by || into new and untried scenes of public policy. ‘The 


the honorable chairman of the committee, and by | 


| proposition wants a definitiveness that would en- 


the message of the President of the United States. | able us to determine, with any degree of certainty, 
My friend’s amendment cuts loose the bill from the || what would be the consequences of this step. The 
object of the President altogether. The object of | bill provides for a military occupation of Yucatan, 
the President is to rescue an unhappy people over- || as a thing distinct from, and independent of, our 


| dering, the white inhabitants of Yucatan. England, 
or France, or Spain, makes war upon us, because 


_ istice lately made between the forces of the United } she alleges we have interfered needlessly, and are 


'| unnecessarily putting to death the aboriginal in- 
| habitants of the country. Thus, sir, war is got 
| up on all sides in the name of humanity; and in 
| the name of humanity there is a confused slaugh- 
tering war spreading throughout the world. It 
may be so. Ought we not, then, to be a little 
careful—however laudable may be the motives 
which impel us—however active may be our feel- 
ings of benevolence—that we do not suffer ourselves, 
in this instance, to violate one of those great prin- 
py upon which the security and peace of men and 
of nations repose; lest, by our misjudged human- 
ity, and by the dangerous example which we set, 
we aid in the subversion of the peace and order of 
society, and add to these very evils which we dep- 
recate, and in the vain hope of averting which we 
embark in this war? There will be wars; there 
will be rumors of wars. And when will they 
cease, or how are they to be made to cease? By 
our interposition, or the interposition of the army 
of any single nation? No. It is a higher and 
mighter Power alone that can stay the course of 
war, destructive war, unjust war, waged in various 
quarters of the globe. How many unjust wars 
are now going on in the world? How many wars 
comparatively are just? Very few. There are 
but few of which history gives any account. Mr. 
President, are we to enter upon these new schemes? 
Ours has been the safe doctrine and policy of non- 
intervention. We meddle with none, and we allow 
none to meddle with us. We cannot take too much 
care to maihtain that policy, now and forever. 
We shall acquire more honor in that way than in 
any other, e shall contribute most to the great 
principle of peace among men by that course rather 
than by adopting active intervention upon whatever 
siasietisle pretext. It is the safest and best course 
for us; not that] would-not, if it were in the way, 
save those who are assailed, succor the distressed, 
rescue the feeble from the hands of the murderer; 
but we cannot, upon general principles, undertake 
the correction of these excesses, and the persecu- 
tion of these savages, by any general system of 
| national policy. We cannot, as a nation, adopt 
such a course of policy. If we do, we bring upon 
ourselves certain destruction, and do not accom- 
plish the object at which we aim. » ; 
But, Mr. President, there is, beyond all this, an 
entire want of the necessary information upon this 
subject that will enable us to interpose with justice. 
We hear but one side upon this question. Iam 
without information as to the other side of the 
question.. I am entirely without information as to 
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the merits of this warfare, which is waged in Yu- || 
catan. Its mode is said to be an unlawful one, one || 
of indiscriminate slaughter. That is wrong in || 
itself, whatever may be the merits of the contro- || 
versy. But before we interpose, we ought to | 
know something of the merits of the controversy || 
itself. Who complain? Are they the majority of || 
the people of the country? Undouttedly they are | 
the mere minority. They must be in a minority, || 
or how could they come here as men, and seek as | 
suppliants for the assistance of a foreign nation? | 
And are we, without examination, simply upon 
the cry of the minority, to interfere and take up 
arms and unsheathe our swords against the major- 
ity? Why, to do so, would be in violation of the 
principle that we recognize as the foundation of | 
vernment. We presume here that the majority || 
is right; and itseems to me but fair that we should | 
carry out the principle. The persons against whom 
this complaint is made, of carrying on an inhuman 
warfare, are the aboriginal inhabitants of the coun- 
try. What is their condition? I am, for one, but | 
very imperfectly informed respecting it. 
Mr. HANNEGAN, (in his seat.) They are 
savages, 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. I do not understand it | 
so. If so, whata mighty reproach it must be to 
the men who are calling to us for assistance. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. The whites muster but 
two thousand troops. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. For three hundred years | 





from the parties engaged in it. Who are they? | 


|| long, that is another question altogether. 
| long are they to remain there? Suppose the sav- | 





they have governed these people, and been teach- 
ing them religion, and giving them knowledge and | 
education. And now they come and tell us that | 
these people are still savages, when church and | 
state have had them under their direction for three | 
hundred years. They must have been very badly 
governed, and the government must have been a | 
very unjust one, at least a very unparental one, if, | 
after three hundred years of subjection, they are | 
still in their savage state. Now, I apprehend my 
friend is a good deal mistaken. They may be 
savages in point of education and information; in 
comparison with what we have called savages. | 
The relation which they sustain in Yucatan, is not 
the relation which the savages of our country have 
borne towards us. These people are citizens. 
There is no such thing as slavery there in the legal 
sense of the term. 

Mr. CLAYTON, (in his seat.) They have the 
right of suffrage. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. | They enjoy civil rights; 
but such civil rightsand such enjoyment of them as 
the laws of Spanish colonization have left to the con- 
quered people of South America. A state of sub- 
jugation, [acknowledge; but what are these people 
enemies to do in Yucatan more than has been 
done by these people in Guatemala, which we have 
considered as a Government, and to which we send 
a diplomatic agent? What are they doing, but 
what has been successfully done by the people of 
Guatemala about twenty years ago, when one of 
their chiefs, at the head Ot the Indian population— 
whorwould be better understood in this country if 
we were to call them native Mexicans, or the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of the country—throwing off 
the yoke of the Spaniard, established a govern- 
ment for themselves? They have risen up against 
the descendants of the Spaniards, by whom they 
were first conquered, have overthrown them, and 
have governed that country very well from that 
time to the present. I know of no difference be- 
tween these Indians and those who are termed 
savages in Yucatan; but I may be mistaken. I 
wish a great deal more information than I now 
have, before I can venture to vote for this bill. If 
our humanity must interpose, | would rather send 
an umpire to examine into.the justice of the case, 
before we should take part wll either side. Let 
us be at least judges before we become execution- 
ers, It seems to me extremely unwise, and mani- 
festly unjust, to enter into a controversy in the 
character of arbiter and judge, without knowi 
anything whatever of its merits. While I say all 
this, there is nothing short of entangling ourselves 
with this principle of intervention, as now pre- 
sented, nothing short of adopting it as a principle 
of policy, that I would not be willing to do, to 
rescue the descendants of these Spaniards, the 
white possessors of Yucatan, from the cruelties to 
which I have no doubt they are now exposed. No 
doubt it is a cruel warfare. We may infer that 
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We all know. They are the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the country, who for three hundred years 
have been the victims of misgovernment and cru- 
elty; for three hundred years they have suffered 


the oppression of the Spanish yoke. They have. 


worn it upon their galled necks. That the war- 
fare between these two races, after the accumulation 
of such a debt of vengeance, should be exasper- | 
ated and utterly opposed to all the dictates of | 


justice and humanity, will not be regarded as sur- |, 
ising by any man who knows human nature. | 


r 

But I would not stand by, and if I could prevent 
it, behold the accomplishment of this work of | 
vengeance. I would arrest it, if I could. 
negotiate between these parties. I would put them | 


at peace, one with the other; and if I could not | 


succeed, and found that one party was, without | 
cause, murdering their innocent neighbors, I would | 
not hesitate for a moment to arrest the blow. But | 


‘| as for banishing an army of our own citizens to | 


that territory, there to remain, | know not how | 


How | 


ages recoil and flee to the fastnesses, of which we | 
are informed in these documents, there to nourish | 


|| the vengeance which our interposition has restrict- 


ed, will it not be only to pounce upon their prey 
as soon as we withdraw? Does not my honorable |, 
friend from Indiana perceive that our oceupation | 
of the territory may be almost interminable. If | 
our object be to protect the inhabitants, must we | 
not remain there to protect them, until the ven- | 
geance of the Indians be extinguished? And how 
long will it be till these fifty thousand of the white 


race shall become strong enough to protect them- || 


selves? Are weto stay there till that time shall | 
arrive? ‘To consummate our act of humanity, we | 
are bound to do so. We are not to protect them 


for a day, and have them slaughtered on the mor- || 


row. In order to make our interposition eflectual, 
the army must remain there; and it is because | 
want info 

bill, assuring the gentleman at the same time that 
there is no duty of humanity, none of its tenderest | 
obligations, which I do not stand ready to perform, 
so far as I can do so consistently with the great 
national trust which is committed to me as one of 
the Senators of the United States. 

Our first duty is to ourselves, and our own fel- 
low-citizens. Our first duty is to our own coun- 
try. That discharged, all that we can do for the 
benefit of mankind, all that we can do to raise up | 
the fallen and relieve the distressed, I am willing 
to do; but when you demand of me this particalar | 
act of interposition, I want to know all the cireum- 
stances which can guide me in forming a judgment 
of the probable extent of that service to which by 
my vote I have committed my country. How | 
many men will we be bound to furnish by this 
bill? How much money will we be called upon to 
expend? How long have you bound us to this 
service? All these questions we ought to be pre- 
pared to answer for ourselves, in order that we | 
may answer them to our constituents. At present 
I can answer none. I must therefore vote against 
this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. If I understood 
the Senator from Kentucky, his objection to the | 
bill, as I have proposed to amend it, arises out of | 











the existing armistice between the United States | 


and Mexico. In addition to the stipulation before | 
mentioned by me, the Senator will find two gen- | 
eral exceptions to the condition of the armistice. | 


One to restrain the Indians from predatory incur- || 


sions upon the Mexican settlements; the other, | 


where armed men may be found banded together | 


acting without the authority of either of the con- 
tracting parties. The first case gives the right to 
limits of present occupation; the second makes | 

it the duty of both contracting parties to suppress 
such lawless or insurrectionary movements. 
in one or other of these exceptions the contempla- 
ted campaign in Yucatan must be included. 
Mr. . 1 donot propose to occupy much 
of the time of the Senate. Indeed, I paused to see 
if some other gentleman would not proceed to ad- 





dress the body; but discovering there is no one || presented to us for commiseration and relief, are 


| persons whose moral and intellectual qualities are 
| entirely in unison with our own. In the case now 
| under consideration, we learn that civilized men 
| have been overrun by 


who seems disposed to rise, and having a few re- | 
marks to make, 1 may as well, perhaps, — 
tor) 


to reply toa ve of the speech of the 
from Kentucky. 


I would i] 


ith- || 
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The Chief Executive of this Republic is the most 
unfortunate man in the world. The Senator from 
South Carolina has no objection at all to the pro- 
position presented to us, except that the President 
did not confine himself exclusively to the high 
ground of humanity; whilst, on the other hand, 
his placing it on the ground of humanity consti- 
tutes, with the Senator from Kentucky, an insur- 
mountable objection. [t is quite impossible that 
the President can conform to the taste and judg- 
ment of both these distinguished Senators. If he 
can make an approximation towards harmonizing 
_ the views of both, itis as much as can be reason- 
ably expected to be accomplished. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky ought to be the 
last to object to this measure on the ground of hu- 
manity. ‘That Senator is the great teacher of hu- 
manity. It was from his eloquent lips that I heard, 
last year, when sitting behind the bar of this 
| Chamber, a most stirring appeal in the cause of 

humanity, every word of which went to my heart; 

every argument that he uttered had more or less 
influence upon my understanding. It was an ap- 
| peal in behalf of the suffering trish. The Senator 
| from Kentucky, with that commiserative sympathy 
for the sufferings of his fellow-beings, which con- 
stitutes equally his ornament as a private citizen 
and his glory as a high-souled statesman, brought 
forward and sustained by his irresistible eloquence, 

a measure for the relie? of the starving sons and 

daughters of Erin, which did the highest honor to 

his heart, and, as I think, imparted additional dig- 

nity to his character as a public man. From him 
| we all learned, on the occasion referred to, that one 
| of the highest duties which a government like ours 
can perform, is that of looking out sometimes be- 
| yond our own borders, and administering to the 
wants of others who have, strictly speaking, no 
| legal claim to our bounty. Then he informed us 
that we owed it to our own character, as one of the 


|| civilized nations of earth, to evince, on all suitable 


t |, occasions, the absence of everything like cold- 
rmation that I cannot now act upon this || 


hearted selfishness, or apathetic indifference to the 


I} en of other human beings, wherever situa- 
teda— 


whether located in our own vicinage, or sep- 
arated from us by the wide Atlantic. The Senator 
now instructs us, as | understand him, very differ- 
ently indeed. He advises us to look closer to our 
| own concerns as a nation, and suggests that our 
charity will be most judiciously displayed by con- 
| fining its cheering influence to domestic objects. I 
| was not prepared for this second lesson from the 
| distinguished Senator, nor do I see how he can 
| enforce the views which he at present enunciates, 
without somewhat impairing the glory which he 
has heretofore acquired asa political philanthropist. 
| Sir, the case of intense human suffering which has 


| been so pathetically presented to us by the Senator 


| from Indiana, has been seldom surpassed in the 
| annals of civilization; the picture of wretchedness, 
| destitution, murder, ravage, and desolation, which 
| has been so glowingly delineated by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, needs no 

additional coloring from me, in order to awaken in 
all who shall behold it sentiments of sorrow and 
| shame, and of intense indignation.. The evidence 
| submitted to us of present distress, and the ten 
| times greater distress which is obviously threaten- 
| ed, is so conclusive, that I am persuaded that we 
' cannot refuse the aid demanded by the unfortunate 
ople of Yucatan, without incurring the most pro- 
| found and lasting disgrace which has ever been in- 

curred by any great nation, in ancient or modern 
| times. It was certainly not thus that Rome was 
seen to act when the Grecian colony of Marseilles 
_ appealed to her for protection against the barba- 
rians who menaced her with destruction; nor can 
| we extract one justifying precept from the whole 
, code of Pagan ethi¢s, for such a course of disgrace- 
| ful inaction as that to which we are'advised. One 
of the most distinguished of ‘the classic historians 
of Rome has told us—** Idem velle, idem nolle, 
| ea demum vera amicitia est;’? and surely we all feel, 
' sir, how closely the sympathies of human hearts 
| become intertwined, and how powerfully our own 
| sensibilities are often awakened to the duties of 
_heaven-born charity, by finding that the objects 
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and villages have been burnt down or otherwise 
destroyed—that their property has been seized upon 
—that thousands have been massacred in cold 
Liood, ‘* without distinction of age, or sex, or con- 
dition’’—that their merciless enemies are still pur- 
suing them, and are determined still to pursue 
them, with all the nameless horrors of the most 
infernal savage warfare, until the whole white race 
in Yucatan shall have been utterly exterminated, 
and all the vestiges of civilization shall be made to 


disappear throughout that unhappy country. Men, | 
women, and children cry out to us in tones ofagony | 


that pierce the sky—fellow-christians devoutly im- 
plore our protection—a civilized race invokes us to 


shelter them from the unsparing violence of en- | 


raged barbarians; and when we propose to admin- 
ister, in moderation, some emall aid to those who 
are bound to us by such tender ties of moral and 
religious brotherhood, we are coldly urged to pause 
—to wait until we can send a special agent to Yu- 
catan, to ascertain who is in the wrong, the civil- 
ized class, or their barbarian enemies; after which, 
we will be able to act more understandingly and 
with less risk of committing some mistake in the 
affair! I should certainly have sooner expected 
such admonitions from any other quarter than the 
one whence it has emanated on the present occa- 
sion. So much for the question of humanity; I 
will not enlarge upon it; it cannot be necessary in 
this illustrious body. 

And now, sir, let me examine for a moment the 
other question growing out of the celebrated rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Monroe, concerning which 
we have of late had so much discussion, both here 
and elsewhere. This chances to be no new topic, 
but has been much and ably debated, at different 
periods, in both Houses of the National Legisla- 
ture; but the doctrine of non-interference on the 
part of any European Power in the concerns of 
this continent, has, so far as I am informed, had 
comparatively few opponents anywhere. I regret 
to know that the wisest and most salutary princi- 
ple announced and acted upon by the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, has met with the sternest and 
most deadly opposition from a surviving member 
of the cabinet by which it was, at the period of its 
original announcement, unanimously approved. 
I have heard, from various sources, heretofore the 
history of this part of Mr. Monroe’s message; 
and that it was unanimously and deliberately sanc- 
tioned by his whole cabinet, we have all long 
since learned from contemporaneous history, and 
we would equally have inferred it from the fact, 
that no protest against it ever found its way to the 
public attention, and no disapprobation has been 
at any time insinuated, even by the Senator from 
South Carolina, now so vehement in his denun- 
ciations, until very recently indeed. In confirm- 
ation of this statement, I beg leave to read a short 
extract from a memorable speech, delivered in the 
other wing of this Capitol, by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, now so unhappily 
detained from his seat here by domestic afflictions, 
in the year 1826. The gentleman alluded to, thus 
spoke in reference to the declaration of Mr. Mon- 
roe, of late grown so odious to some of its former 
friends: 

“It has been said, in the course of this debate, to have 
been a loose and vague declaration. It was, I believe, suf- 
ficiently studied. I have understood, from good authority 
that it was well considered, weighed, and distinctly and 


decidedly approved by every one of the President’s advisers 
at that time.”? 


When this account of the matter was given in 
the House of Representatives by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, the Senator from 
South Carolina was presiding in this body, must 
have read the speech, and yet did not undertake 
to deny the correctness of the assertion contained 
in it relative to the unanimous and deliberate ap- 
proval of the principle now in question by the 
whole cabinet. I think he will have to admit, at 
least, that if, under thie message of Mr. Monroe, 
his countrymen have been led into error, and have 
been persuaded into the adoption of a principle 
now deemed by him so unsound and dangerous, 
he is himself not altogether free from censure in 
the premises. 

But, Mr. President, I hold the declaration of 
Mr. Monroe in as much respect now as I have 
ever done heretofore; and I am gratified that the 
present Executive has so strikingly and repeatedly 


| 
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asserts a principle which, I am satisfied, is indis- || ico up to the Rio Grande, in less than ten years from 
_pensable to the stability of our Republic, our safety | the present time. No man is excusable for not 


| from foreign violence, and our exemption from 
| influences unfriendly to our peculiar institutions. 
| 


| wisdom has been sufficiently established by ex- 
'perience. I will, however, read a few extracts 


that they may be not without some persuasive 
|| cogeney upon the minds of those who hold the 
| opinions of the distinguished gentleman by whom 
it was delivered in special respect: 

“ Sir,’ said the personage alluded to, “1 agree with those 
who maintain the proposition, and I contend against those 
who deny it, that the message did mean something; that it 
| meant much, and I maintain, against both, that the decla- 


10 our p ions. | Britain. 
| I shall not enter at this time into a labored vindi- | 
/eation of Mr. Monroe’s declaration; perhaps its | 


from the speech already referred to, supposing || thus open the way to further conquests on the 


ration effected much good, answered the end designed by it, | 


did great honor to the foresight and the spirit of the Govern- 


| annulled, without disgrace. It met, sir, with the entire con- 
eurrence, and the entire approbation of the conntry. “The 
tone which it uttered found a corresponding response in the 


| breasts of the free people of the United States. That people | 


| saw, and they rejoiced to see, that on a fit occasion, our 
weight had been thrown into the right scale, and that, with- 

| out departing from our duty, we had done something useful 

| and something effectual for the cause of civil liberty. One 
general glow of exultation—one universal feeling for the 
gratified love of liberty—one conscious and proud percep- 

| tion of the consideration which the country possessed of the 
respect and honor which belonged to it—pervaded all bosoms. 
Possibly the public enthusiasm went too far: it certainly 
did go far. 

* But, sir, the sentiment which this declaration inspired 
| was net confined to ourselves. Its force was felt every- 
| where hy all those who could understand its object, and 
| foresee its effect. In that very House of Commons, of which 
| the gentleman from South Carolina has spoken with such 
| commendation, how was it there received? Not only, sir, 


) with approbation, but, I may say, with no little enthusiasm. , 
7 + * * * 


r. ° I have here a word to say on the subject of 
the declaration against European colonization in America. 


| The late President seems to have thought the occasion used 


| by him for that purpose to be the proper one for the open’ 


| avowal of the principle which had already been acted on. 
| Great and practical inconveniences, it was feared, might be 
| apprehended from the establishment of new colonies in 
America, having a European origin and a European connec- 
tion. Attempts of that kind, it was obvious, might possibly 


be made amidst the changes that were taking place in Mex- | 
exico bounds | 


ico, as well as in the more southern States. 
us, on a vast length of line, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean. There are many reasons why it should not 
be desired by us, that an establishment, under the protection 
ofa different Power, should occupy any portion of that space. 
We have a general interest, that, through all the vast terri- 
tories rescued from the dominion of Spain, our commerce 
| might have its way protected by treaties with Governments 
| existing on the spot. These views, and others ofa similar 
| character, rendered it highly desirable by us, that these new 
| States should settle it, as a part of their policy, not to allow 
| colonization within their respective territories. ‘True, in- 


deed, we did not need their aid to assist us in maintaining | 


'| such a course for ourselves; but we had an interest in their 
assertion and support of the principles as applicable to their 
| own territories.”? 

| And now, sir, having, as I think, vindicated both 
| the ground of * humanity”’ and that of “ policy,” 
| which have been taken in the President’s message, 
| 
j 
1 
| 


| [ will offer one or two observations further upon | 


the latter of them. I conféss, Mr. President, that 
whilst | would be willing to do all that Yucatan 
| requests, because I deem her suffering people en- 


| titled to our sympathies, | am not wholly unmind- | 
| ful of the fact, thatif we do not grant her assistance, | 


te ees 
| she is likely to receive it from other Powers, from 





if we refuse to recognize her as entitled to our sym- 
| applied for, and Great Britain, more mindful of 
|| her national honor, as well as her policy, should 
| grant it, and proceed to take possession of the 
|, country, (all of which she is certain to do, as I 
|| think no one can doubt who has examined the 
'. documents upon our table,) what will we say then? 
Will we then go back to the 
message of Mr, Monroe, and order her to retire 
| from her newly-acquired domain? Or will we sub- 
|| mit to her retaining possession of Yucatan? If we 

do, then it is plain that Cuba will also shortly be 

in British possession. Long has England been 


What will we do? 


'| sighing for this rich prize; and nothing has deterred 
|| her from seizing upon it but the declaration of 
| Mr. Monroe, and the well-founded belief which 
| she entertained that that declaration would be main- 
‘tained by arms, if necessary. Let her ascertain 
| once that our Government has resolved to cower 
before her, and to permit her to colonize again on 


England especially. She has made application for | 
aid and offered to surrender the territorial domin- | 
ion of her country either to Spain or Great Britain, | 


| pathetic regard. Suppose we do refuse the succor | 


, comprehending this branch of the policy of Great 
It has been developed in a thousand in- 
stances, many of which are too recent to have been 
forgotten by any member of this body. But, sir, 
I take it for granted, that were we even to allow 
| Great Britain to get possession of Yucatan, and 


American continent, the citizens of this Republic 
would never permit her to hold it in her grasp. 
They would prefer going to war to submitting to 
evils worse than war. If war would and ought to 
be resorted to in the case cited, I earnestly ask, 
| why shall not war be averted by the only means 
capable of being used for that purpose, viz: the 
present occupation of Yucatan ourselves as pro- 


|, posed tous? Sir, I confess that I am willing to 
ment, and that it cannot now be taken back, retracted, or | 


go further in securing our country from prospect- 
ive dangers than this bill proposes to go. I should 
_ be willing to acquire Cuba at once from Spain, by 
purchase, on just and equitable terms. We have 
reason to believe that the present is a particularly 
favorable period for attempting this important 
movement. If we neglect our interest in this mat- 
ter, no reasonable man can doubt that the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining this noble island will have 
passed away forever. With Cuba and Yucatan 
| we will have complete control of the Gulf of Mex- 
/ico, and of all the commerce that floats over its 
surface; we will have it in our power to establish 
at once a direct communication between the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans; we will be able to secure to 
ourselves the rich monopoly of the East India trade; 
we will be safe in every direction from foreign as- 
sailment. Without both Yucatan and Cuba, (and 
‘doubtless they must shortly belong to the same 
Power,) to what inconveniences and dangers must 
'we always be exposed? Other Senators have 
pointed these out so particularly, that it is unne- 
cessary for me to dwell upon them. 
| But the Senator from Kentucky supposes that 
| we sustain the same relations to Yucatan and Cuba 
that the Powers of Europe do;. that we have no 
| greater right to complain of their interfering in the 
_ affairs of this continent, than if this intervention 
' should occur in Europe; or, rather, that we have 
| no more right to complain of such intervention by 
any European Power than that Power would have 
', to complain of such intervention on our part. That 
Senator seems to place no value upon the circum- 
| stance of local proximity; and yet this circumstance 
has been relied on by a distinguished statesman of 
the Whig school, in a speech which has already 
| supplied me with several valuable extracts for the 
| edification of his brethren of this body, as autho- 
| rizing even a declaration of war by the United 
States against any Power of Europe who should 
undertake to possess herself of Cuba, either by con- 
quest or purchase. I read, for the instruction of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, as fol- 
lows: 

“ T now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to a few remarks on the 
subject of Cuba—the most important point of our foreign 
relations. It is the hinge on whieh interesting events may 
possibly turn. I pray gentlemen to review their opinions on 
this subject before they fully commit themselves. I under- 
stand the honorable member from South Carolina to say, 
that if Spain chose to transfer this island to any Power in 
Europe, she had_a right to do so, and we could not interfere 
to preventit. Sir, this isa delicate subject. I hardly feel 
competent to treat itas it deserves; and [ am not quite will- 
}| ing to state here all that I think aboutit.. I must, however, 
dissent from the opinion of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. The rights of nations, on subjects of this kind, are 
necessarily very much modified by circumstances. Because 
England or France eould not rightfully complain of the trans- 
fer of Florida to us, it by no means follows, as the gentleman 
supposes, that we could not complain of the-eession of Cuba 
to one of them. The plain difference is, that the transfer of 
Florida to us was not dangerous to the safety of either of 
|| those nations, nor fatal to any of their great and essential 
|| interests. Proximity of position, neighburhood—whatever 
|| augments the power of injuring and annoying—very properly 
|| belong to the consideration of all cases of this kind. The 
greater or less facility of access itself is of consideration in 
|| such questions, because it brings, or may bring, weighty con- 
|| sequences with it. It justifies, for these reasons and on 
these grounds, what otherwise might never be thoughtof. 
By negotiation with a foreign Power, Mr. Jefferson obtained 
a province. Without anv alteration of our Constitution; we 
have made it part of the United States, and its Senators and 
Representatives, now. coming from several States, are here 
among us. Now, sir, if, instead of being Louisiana, this had 
been one of the provinces of Spain proper, or one of her 
South American weno aon eee . cates won 
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natural connection, alone reconciled the country tothe meas- | 
ure. Considerations of the same sort have weightin other | 
cases. | 

« An honorable member from Kentucky [Mir. WICKLIFFE) 
argues, that, although we might rightfully prevent another 
Power from taking Cuba from Spain by force, yet, if Spain 
should choose to make the voluntary transfer, we should have 
no right whatever tointerfere. Sir, thisis a distinction with- 
outa difference. If we are likely to have contention about 
Cuba, let us first well consider what our rights are, and not | 
commit ourselves. And, sir, if we have any tight to inter- 
fere at all, it applies as well to the case of a peaceable as to | 
that of a forcible transfer. Jf nations be at war, we are not 
judges of the question of right in that war: we must ac- 

knowledge, in both parties, the mutual right of attack, and 
the mutual right of conquest. Itis not for.us to set bounds | 
to their belligerent operations, so long as they do not affect 
ourselves. Our rigbt to interfere, sir, in any such case, is | 
but the exercise of the right of reasonable and necessary self- 
defence. Itis ahigh and delicate exercise—one not to be 
made but on grounds of strong and manifest reason, justice, | 
and necessity. The real question is, whether the possession | 
of Cuba by a great maritime Power of Europe would seri- |) 
ously endanger our own immediate security, or our essential || 
interests. I put the question, sir,in the language of some 
of the best-considered State papers of modern times. The | 
general rule of national law-ix, unquestionably, against in- 
terference in the transactions of other States. There are, 
bowever, acknowledged exceptions, growing out of circum- 
stances. These exceptions, it has been properly said, cannot | 
without danger, be reduced to precise rule, and incorporated | 
into the ordinary diplomacy of nations. Nevertheless, they 
do exist, and must be judged of when they arise, with a just || 
regard to our own essential interests, but in a spirit of strict 
justice and delicacy also towards foreign States. 

“The ground of these exceptions is, as I have already || 
stated, self-preservation. Itis not a slight injury to our in- 
terest—it is not even a great inconvenience that makes out |. 
acase, There must be danger to our security, or danger, || 
manifest and imminent danger, to our essential rights and || 
our essential interests. Now, sir, letus look at Cuba. IT need || 
hardly refer to its present amount of commercial connection || 
with the United States. Our statistical tables, I presume, || 
would show us that our commerce with the Havana alone |, 
is more in amount than our commercial intercourse with || 
France and all -her dependencies. But this is but one part || 
of the case—not the most importarft. Cuba, as is well said | 
in the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, is placed 
in the mouth of the Mississippi. Its occupation by a strong | 
maritime Power would be felt, in the first moment of hostil- || 
ity, as far up the Mississippi and the Missouri as our popu- || 
lation extends. Itis the commanding point of the Gulf of || 
Mexico. See, too, how it lies in the very line of our coast- || 
wise traffic, interposed in the very highway between New |; 
York and New Orleans. Now, sir, who has estimated, or || 
who can estimate, the effect of a change which should place || 
this island in other hands, subject it to new rules of com- 

| 


mercial intercourse, or connect it with objects of a different 
and still more dangerous nature? Sir, I repeat, that I feel 
no disposition to pursue this topic on the present occasion. 
My purpose is only to show its importance, and to beg gen- 
tlemen not to prejudice any rights of the country by assent- || 


ing to propositions which, perhaps, may be necessary to be 


reviewed. | 


“ And here I differ again with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. He thinks, that in this as in other cases, we should 
wait till the event comes, without any previous declaration | 
of our sentiments upon subjects important to our own rights | 
or interests. Sir, such declarations are often appropriate 
means of preventing that which, if unprevented, might be 
difficult to redress. A great object, in holding diplomatic | 


intercourse, is frankly to expose the views and objects of || Clearly to m 


nations, and to prevent, by candid explanation, collision and 
war. In thiscase, the Government has said that we could | 
=~ assent to the transfer of Cuba to another European 
State. 

‘Can we assent? Do gentlemen think we can? If not, 
then it was entirely proper that this intimation should be 
frankly and seasonably made. Candor required it; and it 
would have been unpardonable, it would have been injus- | 
tice as well as folly to have been silent while we might su 
pose the transaction to be contemplated, and then to aunpiela 
of itafterwards. If we should have a subsequent right to 
complain, we have a previous right, equally clear, of pro- 
testing; and if the evil be one which, when it comes, would | 
allow us to apply a remedy, it not only allows it, but it makes | 
it our duty also to apply prevention.”? i 





And now, Mr. President, what remains for us 
to do, but to support this bill, simply and heartily, 
in the form in which it has been offered to us by | 
our committee. I see no necessity for material | 
amendment of any kind; and I feel bound to de- | 
clare that I am particularly opposed to the amend- 
ment introduced by my worthy colleague, which, in 
my judgment, would seriously jeopard the success 
of the measure contemplated. For, if our sending 


be made to depend on the continuance of the war 
with Mexico, it may happen that we may get in- 
telligence of the ratification of the treaty in Mexico 
just after the passage of this bill through both 
Houses of Congress; and we shall thus 
pelled to refuse the aid 
of adequate legislation. Having-ample confidence 
in the Executive, I am willing to commit the whole 
matter to his discretion, and have no doubt that 
- action will be wise, energetic, and success- 
al. mo 

The Senate adjourned. 


com- 
uested, solely for want 


Temporary occupation of Yuca 


of Mexico and Yucatan in the years 1841 and °42; 
_and indeed up to the year 43. We are aware of 
|| the relation which Yucatan has borne to Mexico 
| during the continuance of this war between Mex- 





| 
| ocratic party, and has 


l| 
| 
troops, munitions of war, and money to Yucatan, | 
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Monpar, May 8, 1848. | 
The Yucatan Bill, and the amendment of Mr. 


Davis, of Mississippi, thereto, being still before |. 


the Senate— 


Mr. HOUSTON said: Could I have believed || 
that the vote would now be taken upon the bill 
| that is now before the Senate, I should not have 


ventured to occupy the time of this body for one 
moment. But having observed that some degree 


of excitement has existed, and there being a rea- 


sonable probability, to my apprehension, that the | 
debate will not speedily close, I avail myself of | 
the privilege to state what reasons | may have for | 
the vote that I shall give upon the bill. I grant 
that the proposition is somewhat novel. It has | 


‘| not been the policy of the Government of the | 


United States to intermeddle in foreign politics, | 
but to avoid, as far as possible, all entangling al- | 
liances or whatever would lead to difficulty in our | 
relations with foreign countries. Weare at present | 


necessarily involved in a war with Mexico, of | 


which Yucatan is an integral part, geographically || 
| speaking, but politically separated from that coun- 


try. Ithas been since 1840 virtually a government 
of itself, maintaining a separate and independent 
existence. A warexisted between the other States | 


} 


ico and this country. The people of that province 
have claimed an exemption from the burdens of | 
the war, upon the ground of not being in any way | 
involved in the differences which led to its com- | 
mencement. 
weight with us. I think, therefore, she must be 
regarded as entirely separated from the Mexican 
Republic. 

I regret to see anything foreign to the discussion 
of this single proposition, either in connection with 
the policy of the present war or with other matters 
equally irrelevant. It is a course, however, which 
must now be followed to sume extent. No matter 


| what latitude may be given to debate, we cannot 


eschew one important trath, that we are bound to 
protect the interests of our country—and it matters 
not whether they are immediate or remote. Our 
relations are extensive and varied. Our position 
is of such a character that it requires unceasing 
vigilance to obtain for it security. While we ought 
not to interfere with the policy of other nations 
which is disconnected with our own, we should 
pursue that course in the preservation of our in- 
terest which is best calculated to prevent the inter- 
vention of foreign Powers in the affairs of this 
continent. Such was the principle laid down, 
mind, by President Monroe, in his 
ongress in 1823. It was hailed with 
pleasure at that time by the statesmen of the Dem- 
n acknowledged and ac- 
quiesced in as a correct principle up to the present 
moment, and can only now be regarded as an 
axiom of government, which has directed our 
declarations, and must, if we are to remain free 
from difficulty with other Powers, be regarded as 
the directory of our future course as a nation. It 
has been the subject of the direct exercise of the 
faculty of this government by its distinguished func- 


message to 


| tionaries. We may goas far back as 1825, two 


years subsequent to the declaration by Mr. Mon- 
| roe, and we will there find the principle recognized 
and avowed by Mr. Clay, the then Secretary of 
State to Mr. Adams, in a despatch addressed to 
Mr. Salarzar, Minister of Colombia, and resident 
| in Washington; and in duplicate of said despatch, 
dated 20th of December, 1825, delivered to Mr. 
Obregon, Minister of the Republic of Mexico. 
Colombia and Mexico had it in contemplation to 
make a descent upon the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico. For this they had concerted meas- 
ures, and were to unite their efforts. Their ob- 
jects were to place arms in the hands of the servile 

pulation of those islands, and thus destroy the 
interests of Spain. In full view of these circum- 
stances, Mr. Clay uses the following language, 
when speaking of the meditated movement: 

« The suspension is due to the enlightened intentions of 





the Emperor of Russia, whom it could not fail to have 
a happy effect... law also postpone, if not forever ren- 
der unnec all consideration which other Powers may 


by any irresistible sense of their essential interests, be called 
| upon to entertain of their duties, in the event of the con- 
invasion of thoze islands, and of other contingen- 
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cies which may accompany or follow it. Tam directed, 
therefore, by the President, to request that you will forth- 
with communicate the views here disclosed, to the Govern 

ment of the Republic of Colombia, which he hopes will see 


| the expediency, in the actual posture of affairs, of forbear. 


ing to attack those islands, until a sufficient time has elapsed 
to ascertain the result of the pacific efforts which the greht 
Powers are believed to be now making with Spain.” 

This occurred at a time when other Powers 
were endeavoring to bring about a pacification be- 
tween Spain and her colonies. But the principles 


laid down in the extract are conclusive to my 


mind, that if it should become necessary, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was prepared to inter- 
pose to force to prevent the contemplated invasion 
of those islands, or why did the Secretary speak 
of ** an irresistible sense of essential interest,’’ that 
the Government of the United States “ would be 
called upon to entertain of their duties in the event 
/ of the contemplated invasion of those islands?’’ 
The truth is, the Government of the United States 
were determined that the attack should not be 
| made by those Governments. And why so? Be- 


|| cause it was to affect our interests, either immedi- 


| ately or remotely; and if the kind language of 
| diplomacy had not proved influential, an armed 
| force would have restrained those Powers. If 
similar movements had been contemplated by any 
| of the European Powers, on islands connected 
| with that continent, is it to be supposed that the 
Government of the United States would have in- 
'terfered with any designs connected with them? 
| Then why was this interest manifested in relation 
to Colombia or Mexico? Upon one ground only, 
and that is, that it was connected with the prinet- 
ple declared by Mr. Monroe, and the interests of 
Upon any other ground, it would 
_ have been regarded as officious intermeddling with 
the affairs of other Powers. Other declarations 
| were made of a similar character at that day, re- 
cognizing the principles laid down by Mr. Mon- 
roe, and the same which have been reiterated by 
| the present Executive, It is a principle that never 
has been questioned by an American statesman, 
| And, although the extent to which interference 
| may be proper has not been defined, we must be 
_ regulated by our true policy, that is not violative 
| to our Constitution. 


| Tomy eee: true policy would enforce 
/upon the United States the propriety of taking 





| possession ef Yucatan, if there is even the slightest 
| possibility of its falling into the hands of any other 
nation. If a foreign Power should possess it, with 
an able force at its command, it could at any time 
| cut off our commerce with the Atlantic, and render 
it insecure, even within the Gulf of Mexico. From 
the Sisal, in Yucatan, to Havana, in Cuba, the 

| distance is little more than a hundred miles; but 
| from its cape to the nearest part of Cuba, it is little 
| more than sixty miles. Around the peninsula of 
| Yucatan there are various harbors, in which 
i| steamers of convenient draught of water could 
| shelter. To the north of it, the roadstead is excel- 
lent. Hence the outlet from the Gulf of Mexico 
'to the Atlantic, through the bay of Honduras, 
| would be subject to whatever Power might have 
| possession of Yucatan. From Havana to the 
| Cape of Florida, embracing the great eastern outlet 
to the Atlantic for our commerce, will be subject 
to the control of any Power which may have the 
greatest interest with the Government of Cuba. 
The ascendency which England holds of Spain, 
would secure to her all the benefits, commercial or 
warlike, which she could desire, or which could 
arise from the enjoyment of the facilities afforded 
| by the ports and harbors of Caba. Thus is easily 
| discovered the inconvenience and detriment which 
| might arise to the commerce of the United States 





from the possession of Yucatan by any Power 
| which may, by ibility, be placed in a hostile 
| attitude to the United States. It is nearer to the 


! 


mouth of the Mississippi river than even Vera 
| Cruz or any important port of Mexico. Any 
eat naval Power engaged in a war with the 
Tnited States, would have the means of effectually 
| cutting off our commerce with the Atlantic, a the 
| possession of Yucatan and the occupation of Cuba; 
and we know that nations in war are unscrupu- 
lous as to the means employed to insure success. 


What would be the condition of the great West 
and South, if the mighty egress from the Missis- 
sippi to our commerce was entirely prevented? It 
\} would be ruinous. Then it is our duty to prevent 
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every probable impediment which might remotely 
affect that great interest, 
No case can possibly arise that will more directly 
appeal to the true policy of the country or the hu- 
anity of a nation than that which is now under 
discussion. Yucatan has appealed to this country 


for relief. She has offered to us in return her 


”’ Her existence is 


“dominion and sovereignty, 
We are to decide in 


dependant upon our action. 


favor of civilization or barbarism, The war raging | 


in Yucatan is not only one of desolation and ra- 
pine, but of unheard-of cruelty and extermination. 


It seems to me if any circumstance independent of | 


the true policy of this Government could claim our 


consideration, it would be the sufferings of the un- || 


happy Yuentecos. Laying aside their appeals to 
our humanity, the highest political considerations 
present themselves to the patriot’s mind. In the 
desperation of the affairs of those people, they 
have not only appealed to the Government of the 


United States, and made a tender of their dominion | 


and their sovereignty, but they have made a similar 
tender to England and to Spain. 
appealed to us, and we are now discussing the 
wopriety of interposing in their behalf. 
Rewer must interpose. It is true, they are not en- 


; : : ! 
titled to our consideration as a recognized member | 
|| 
; 


of the family of nations, for they have been aban- 
doned by their natural ally, with whom we are at 
war. If we refuse aid, and England or Spain or 
any other Power should interpose in their behalf, 
how can we say to them, you have no right to 
interpose? If England should acquire peaceable 


possession, with the right of dominion and sover- | 
eignty, will we not be precluded from all inter- || 


ference hereafter in relation to that territory? If, 
in consequence of vy on the part of this Gov- 
ernment, or a want of action, a foreign Power 
should take possession of it, we are precluded for- 
ever from all interference with that country, unless 
by an act of open war, nor will we have a right to 
question their title to it. No matter whether they 
are prompted by a love of dominion or feelings of 
humanity, if they acquire possession of it owing 
to delinquency on the part of this Government, we 
never can question their right, as connected with 
the affairs of this continent, as embraced in the 
That declaration 
either meant something or it meant nothing; and 
if this Government does not take action in behalf 
of Yucatan, we must regard that proud sentiment 
of a revolutionary patriot as idle gasconade. It 
was no idle threat, nor has it been so understood. 
The history given of that declaration by the Sen- 
ator from.Indiana [Mr. Hannecan] upon this 
floor, derived from a distinguished member of the 
eabinet of Mr. Monroe, leads the mind to a clear 
conclusion that it was the avowal of a great prin- 
ciple, upon which this Government would act in 
all future time. If we do not aid Yucatan in this 
emergency, it will be an abandonment of all pre- 
text for resisting any encroachment, that may be 
made upon this continent upon any territory not 
within the defined boundary of the United States. 
Hence, | believe the true policy of this country, 
aside from motives of humanity, should induce us 
to act promptly and efficiently. The course which 
we ought to pursue is consistent with the safety 
and well-being of our country. No time would 
be more propitious than the present for the prac- 
tical application of the principle inhibitory of the 
intervention of foreign Powers upon this continent. 
When again will the state of Europe be found so 
auspicious to the upbuilding of free institutions 
upon this continent? Since the existence of this 
Government no such opportunity has been afford- 
ed to us in the establishing of our free institutions 
as the present. Europe is convulsed. England 
has to guard her own position. She has perplexi- 
ties at home. Her complicated colonial system 
must be kept in operation, and will call in requi- 
sition all the ability of her most enlightened states- 
men. Under these circumstances, we are left to 
the accomplishment of the great object of our mis- 
sion here, if she were even disposed to raise ob- 
jections to our taking possession of Yucatan. But 
she can have no ground of complaint. Our inter- 
vention has been invoked, and I can apprehend no 
reason, why we should withhold it. But gentle- 
men have discovered imaginary dangers. The 

apprehend that it may be a cause of war with 











They have first | 


Some | 
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| to assist a neighboring people overwhelmed by 
|| calamity! Would it be a just cause? Would the 
| community of nations countenance such a pretext? 
|| L cannot believe that there is a nation of the earth 
| that would raise its voice against the interference 
| of this country for the protection of Yucatan. If 
| we were to usurp her territory for self-aggrandize- 
| ment—if we were seeking to conquer them for 
spoil, then there would be some pretext for sup- 
| posing that any foreign Power might interpose to 
| prevent the extension of our dominion. I cannot 
|| believe that the Executive contemplates any object, 
unless it is to prevent the intervention of a foreign 
Power, and to interfere in behalf of humanity. 
| He has not the power to assist Yucatan, or to 
arrest the carnage now carrying on in that coun- 
try, and he has presented the measure for the con- 
sideration of Congress. Whilst the United States 
are engaged in a war with Mexico, and necessa- 
rily occupying her territory, until a peace, with 
all the available forces of the army, it would be 
unwise in him to withdraw any portion of the 
forces from the service in which they are now en- 
| gaged. 

- Tt is to be regretted that obstacles are thrown in 
the way of the proposition to supply a force and 
means necessary for the alleviation of the suffer- 
ings of Yucatan. The President requests this aid 
and support from Congress. Is it to annex Yuca- 
| tan to the United States? No, sir. Itis to render 

such aid as may be necessary to defend the white 
|, population of that country against the savages, 
| and to enable them to maintain their position until 
the Indians can be repulsed, or peace is restored, 
and then to leave the country in the enjoyment of 
| liberty, after making such arrangements as will 
reimburse the United States for the aid rendered. 
| This I understand to be the object of the President; 
/and whether it be his meaning or not, it is the 
| design which I would entertain myself. 

Are the evidences before us sufficient to induce 
| a belief that the people of Yucatan are borne down 
| by superior numbers, by a ‘‘majority,’’ as the 
| gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Crirtrenpen] has 

said? ‘*Are the savages the majority?” Yes; 
| perhaps ten to one. And is that any reason why 
the white inhabitants, ‘‘who have occupied the 
| country for three hundred years,’’ should be given 
| up to slaughter and indiscriminate butchery? No, 
| sir. It is a reason why they should be assisted. 
| It isa reason why those savages should have their 
| bloody hands stayed from slaughter. It is a rea- 
| son why we should interpose in defence of the 
| whites, who bear upon them the impress of civili- 
| zation and brotherhood with ourselves. Because 
| their number is small in comparison with that of 
| their destroyers, is a potent reason why I would 
sustain them. If they outnumbered their enemies, 
they would not imploringly beseech your support. 
It is because they are a minority, feeble, defence- 
| less, oppressed, and hunted down by barbarians, 
that we should not hesitate in the course suggest- 


| 
| 


ed; and our humanity is appealed to in behalf of 

age and sex; nor is even helpless infancy spared 
| from the massacre; neither is there hope but in 
| our protection. It is said by gentlemen that ‘* we 

do not know what will be the end of it; that it 
| cannot be seen.”’ No, sir, it cannot be seen. Are 
| we to await the catastrophe before we act? Sup- 
/ pose the question had been asked of the British 
| Government, who planted the first colony upon 
| this continent, when the difficulties first arose be- 
| tween the colonists and the savages of the forest, 
and when assistance was demanded in behalf of 
the Pilgrims, “* Do the Indians form a majority?” 
and they had postponed all action upon the appeal 
until that fact was ascertained, or had refused all 
aid to their necessities, what would have been the 
estimate of its character? What would have been 
the decision of the civilized world upon its charac- 
ter? Suppose the colonies had applied to France 
or Spain, or some other friendly Power, for pro- 
| tection, would they have stopped to ask, are the 
‘savages a majority? When answered affirmative- 
ly, and they had been surrendered to their fate, 
and extermination had been the consequence, what 
would the fiat of history have been upon such de- 
linquency? Would it not have been a worthless 
inquiry? Would it not have been considered so by 


' 
j 
| 
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| those who were suffering beneath the fury of the 


|| ferocious savages? 
rance or England. A cause of war, if we choose '! 


In portions of Mexico the Indians are net say- 
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ages. The Indians that Cortez met were not like 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Yucatan. They had 
a knowledge of the arts. They were, to a great 
extent, civilized and improved. The Indians on 
the south of the Gulf of Mexico are cannilals 
who live upon fish, and feed upon their captive 
enemies, and when assailed, fly to their mountain 
fastnesses for safety. Such people inhabited the 
southern portion of Texas. They were of gigantic 
size, ferocious in their dispositions, loathsome in 
their habits, and rioted on human flesh. Such are 
the natives against whom the people of Yucatan 
appeal to you for protection. I grant you that we 
are at war with Mexico, and that an armistice now 
exists. That might form an obstacle to our inter- 
ference if Yucatan were really a portion of Mex- 
ico. It cannot be so regarded, for it has been sep- 
arated for eight years from that distracted country. 
Therefore, it should be no obstacle. I admit there 
is no modern precedent for our interference in be- 
half of the people of Yucatan. Are we to wait for 
a precedent? Are we to stand with our arms 
folded, until we can send and ascertain the cause 
of the quarrel between the whites and the savages? 
Are we to wait until we ascertain the probability 
of the success of the Indians in the extermination 
of the whites? Shall we maintain our composure, 
undisturbed, until all this is done, before we act 
upon this bill? If so, we had better reject the bill 
at once, and give to it no further consideration. 
Gentlemen have expressed apprehensions and 
fears lest this subject should enter into the Presi- 
dential election, as I understand them. Sir, I dis- 
cover that everything here, to the minds of some 
gentlemen, enters into the Presidential election. 
Nothing is exempt from its influence, nor is it 
exempt from other influences in their estimation. 
Are we to avoid the discharge of our duty, and 
abandon an object of national policy, or the cause 
of humanity, because, in its prosecution, a Presi- 
dential election may be incidentally involved? | 
should be sorry to participate in the legislation of 
this Hall, if honorable Senators were to so far for- 
get themselves as to huckster in a Presidential 
canvass, or render aid to the aspirations of any 
candidate for that high office. This is not the ap- 
propriate sphere for electioneering. These Halls 
are dedicated to a higher and nobler object. The 
legislators who meet here are expected to promote 
the public weal, but not to minister to personal 
ambition. Elections appropriately belong to the 
people, Their intelligence enables them to bestow 
their suffrages aright. The present is a subject in 
which the whole nation is either to be benefited or 
involved. It is a national interest, and rises far 
above all the influences of party. I trust we shall 
never be so chained down to party that we cannot 
legislate for the whole American people. __Ill-fated 
would we be, if we could not avoid the influence 
of cliques, and legislate independently for the whole 
community, and, rising above every consideration 
which is unworthy of a proud mind, never stoop; 
but making rectitude our standard, be governed by 
intelligence and patriotism, We should proceed 
boldly, firmly, and promptly, until we had relieved 
the people of Yucatan from their fearful adversa- 
ries. Our aid could then be withdrawn from that 
country, after makiog such regulations and secu- 
ring such commercial privileges as would repay us 
for the benefits which we had conferred upon them. 
I would not desire to act either upon the paneple 
of annexation or absorption; but I would have a 
just care for our interests. The Balize is already 
in possession of England. It is a portion of the 
peninsula of Yucatan. [ do not see any possible 
objection which can arise on the part of any gov- 
ernment to the course suggested. Mexico cannot 
object, for if it be an integral part of that Republic, 
it must acknowledge itself to be under obligations 
to us for defending a portion of their country which 
they cannot protect. They have been careful to 
petition the United States to prevent the Caman- 
ches from depredating upon their northern bor- 
ders. If it be a matter of favor to them, that they 
should be protected upon the north, why not pro- 
tect them in the south against the Indians of Yu- 
catan? I remember, as far back as 1832, a treaty 
existed between the United States and Mexico, in 
which the former eng to restrain her Indians 
from incursions into Mexico; and I well recollect 
an unfortunate circumstance which was most ca- 
lamitous to that country, which has but recently 
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been a portion of Mexico, Every Texian will | 
sympathize most eT with Yucatan in her |) 
present misfortune; for, during the existence of || 
the treaty to which I refer, and subsequent to the | 
declaration of Texian independence, while the |, 
benefits of the treaty still inured to her, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was wofully delin- 








| 
j 


quent in performing, on her part, the obligations | Quixotic expedition. 


which that treaty imposed upon her. It was an || 
obligation of the treaty, devolving upon the United 
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But gentlemen insist that we have no precedent; 
that it is novel in its character. I trust no parallel 
will be found to it in the annals of after time. I have 
not attempted to urge this measure upon the ground 
of feeling alone. 


I would not, as gentleman have said, make it a 
In it T would unite reason 
with humanity, policy with mercy—policy, so far 


| as this Government is concerned, and humanity as 


States to restrain their Indians from incursions into |, far as the necessities of that people are involved. 


the territory of Mexico. Instead of discharging 


her duty, a treaty was negotiated by this Govern- || 


ment with the Caddo Indians, and one of the con- 
ditions of that treaty was, that they should remove 
south of the Red river, thereby throwing them 
upon the soil of Texas. 
delinquent agents, and consummated by their mis- 
management? Or was it by the connivance of the 
Government? Atall events, remonstrances were || 
made to the Government of the United States b 
the authorities of Texas, and they were disregard- || 
ed. This Government, so far from redeeming the || 
pledges by which she was bound in honor, per- 
mitted her agents to pay the annuities to those | 
Indians in rifles, ammunition, and instruments of || 
war. The consequence was, that the inhabitants || 
of our frontier were massacred from the Red river || 
to the Rio Grande. We felt the calamities of sav- | 
age warfare. It is natural that we should sympa- \ 
thize with the sufferers of Yucatan. 

The question recurs: Shall we aid Yucatan? At | 
one time the case of Texas was similar to that 
which is now before us. In 1843, owing to the 
character of the war waged upon Texas by Mex- 
ico, and the frequent molestations of the former 





4 


to the latter, application was made to the United | reason to believe that wars will soon cease to ex- | 


States, England, and France, invoking their inter- | 
position in behalf of Texas; and the interposition 
was solicited on the ground that the war conduct- | 
ed by Mexico was contrary to the principles and 
usages of civilized warfare. They had united with 
their regular troops the wild Indians, and with 





Grande, upon our villages and settlements. After 
this application was made to the Powers above re- 
ferred to, they all concluded that it was a matter of 
too much delicacy in which to interfere, and left 
Texas to her fate. If either of the Powers appealed 
to had separately core forward in aid of Texas, 
after the other two had declined, or turned a deaf 
ear to her solicitations, could they have urged it as 
a ground of complaint against that Power which 
had magnanimously interposed? Why do Amer- 
icans love France? Because she was the friend of | 
this nation in calamity. Why do Americans now 
rejoicein her triumphs? Because Frenchmen par- 
ticipated in the achievement of our independence. 
The gratitude of nations is like that of individuals, | 
because they are composed of individuals, and | 
gratitude is the offspring of a noble heart in return 
for generous benefits conferred. Sir, let us not be 
laggard upon this occasion. Let us not be alien 
in feeling towards a people that look to us for an 
act of friendship. Let us make them fast friends 
by acts of justice if not of munificence. All re- 
member the period, and it is not long since, when 
there were sympathizers on this floor, and ever 
manifestation of generous feeling was evinced, 
The subjects of suffering were more remote from 
us in their aan than those now appealing for 
American aid. recollect when the tidings of 
Ireland’s sufferings reached our ears, ‘Senators 
then came forward and eloquently advocated the 
cause of suffering humanity there. The heart of 
every Senator in this body seemed to sympathize 
with poor Ireland. Disease and famine were 
sweeping off the inhabitants of that n isle by 
tens of thousands. No one could hear of her 
calamities without the mostacutesympathy. Now, 
I appeal to honorable Senators, and ask them to 
draw a distinction between those who fall by fam- 
ine, or who fall and perish by the ruthless butchery 
of the savage. They alike appeal to our humanity. 
They both demand our interposition that they may 
be saved. We have generously rendered assiat- 
ance to unfortunate Ireland; it is now left for us to 
save Yucatan. If the war raging now with the 
Yucatecos were conducted upon civilized princi- 
ples, I would say, unless an alliance were formed 
according to political motives, stand aloof. Then 
would be a time for deliberation and hesitancy. 











Was this contrived by || I 


I am no advocate of national involve- 
I would support no war that was not ne- 


love of war. 
| ment. 


| cessary to the national honor or national interest. 
I would | 
adopt no measure for the sake of experiments | 
, alone; for I believe nations are most happy which 
| enjoy the most peace, and that country most pros- | 
| perous whose productions are greatest—its com- 


am opposed to entangling alliances. 


merce more extensive—and where all the arts in- 


| cident to peace are most flourishing. But we have 


the history of no nation that has ever existed, 


without being visited by the calamities of war. || 


The age of man, perhaps, has never passed, in the 
history of nations, but what they have experienced 
war, or it has been prevented by negotiation, 


Peace is not the natural element of man; nor have | 


we any right, so long as human passions remain 
implanted in us, to suppose that all occasions for 
war will be obviated. Wars and disurfions neces- 
sarily grow up between nations, as differences 
arise between individuals. Their interests are dif- 
ferent, and often adverse to each other. If we 


ist; at least not in our generation. I am not per- 


|| mitted to believe from the aspect of the affairs of 


| the world, that the wars in Europe and in America 
| will cease with our present war with Mexico. But, 

unless we interpose on this occasion, I am led to 
| believe that the white race of Yucatan will be ex- 
| cease for a while. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Caxnovn] has thought proper to introduce into the 
discussion of this subject, that of the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. Although it may 
not legitimately come within the range of discus- 
sion, it is perhaps as legitimate as the discussion 
of the war with Mexico. The honorable Senator 
| has declared his opinion to be, that annexation 
| was not the cause of war with Mexico, To that 
| subject I had no disposition to advert. It had 
| been so often discussed that few ideas on the sub- 
| ject remain unexpressed. I expect to be able to 

do but little more than reiterate what has been 
| before, in substance, stated; nor am I vain enough 
| to believe that I can add any new interest to a 

matter which has employed the minds of the mem- 

bers of this enlightened body. I had, however, 

hoped and believed that no Senator, upon reflec- 

tion, and who had carefully examined the facts, 

could doubt that annexation was the cause, and 

the sole cause, of the war with Mexico. It was 

declared by the Mexican functionaries that it 
| would be considered a cause of war. The recog- 
nition of Texan independence by the United States 
was the first ground of serious complaint; and it 
was virtually protested against by Mexico. Sub- 
sequently to that, when the treaty of annexation 
was negotiated in 1844, the Mexican minister 
declared, that if the treaty should be signed, he 
would regard it as a cause of war, and take his 
passports to leave the United States. Annex- 
ation took place, although it had been maintained 
throughout by Mexico, that it would be regarded 
as a casus belli, and war would result. War has 
resulted. The negotiations between Texas and 
the United States caused the breaking off of an 
armistice between the formerand Mexico. When 
annexation was ‘proposed by the United States, 
Texas and Mexico were at war. Texas was a 
sovereign and independent nation. When the 
joint resolutions were passed by the Congress of 
the United S:ates, inviting annexation, the rela- 
tions between Texas and Mexico had not changed. 
Before they were epaps to the Texan govern- 
ment, the recognition of Texan independence by 











Mexico had arrived at the capital of Texas; and 
that recognition was to take effeet upon condition 
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that Texas was not to become annexed to the Uni- 


I would, if gentlemen desire it, | 
| let policy go hand in hand in its accomplishment. | 


{ 





| tection? 
|| for the troops of the United States to have passed 
| into her territory? 


tory of Texas. 


ted States. She was recognized according to her 
declared boundary. It had been defined by her 
statutes; and Mexico acknowledged Texas as she 
claimed to exist, as a government, conceding to 
her everything by the act of her recognition, on 
condition that she should not become annexed to 
the United States. By the acceptance on the part 
of Texas of this recognition, there was no cause 
of war existing between the two countries. But, 


| if she did not accept the terms of Mexico, and 
This responsibility I would not shrink from. | 
My support of this measure does not arise from a | 


eschew annexation, it left the two nations in the 
same condition in which they had been for eight 
years previously. Texas rejected the proposed 
recognition by Mexico, and accepted the terms of 
annexation proposed by the United States. The 
moment that the resolutions were accepted by 
Texas, by that very act she had claim upon the 


| protection of the United States. 


If Texas had not become a part of the United 
States, would she have had a claim upon their pro- 
Or would there have been any necessity 


If annexation had not taken 
place, would the troops of the United States have 
been within the territory of Texas? If you strike 
annexation from the record, you remove all cause 
of war between the twocountries. Congress con- 
curred in the removal of the troops into the terri- 
After this concurrence in, and 
sanction of, the acts of the President, the troops 


| of Mexico passed the boundary of Texas, and 


attacked the troops of the United States, thus con- 


| tinuing the war which had existed with Texas, 


‘|; and incorporated by annexation into the national 


recur to the history of the past, there is little || 


|| 


| 
| 


affairs of the United States. The occupancy of 


'| Texan soil by American troops, was no cause 


of war on their part, but it afforded an opportu- 
nity to Mexico of putting her reiterated threats 
into execution. No objection was ever made, or 
any question raised as to the propriety of the course 
adopted and pursued by the President. This must 


r | be the conclusion, that it not only met the sanction 
them made incursions from the west to the Rio || terminated, and war, in that quarter at least, wif || 


of Congress, but the approval of every friend of 
annexation. Itis insisted by the honorable gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Carnoun,] that Congress alone has 
the power to declare war. In this case it wes 
useless. War had never ceased between Texas 
and Mexico, and Texas had then become a part 
of the United States, so that the war existing with 
one State of the Union, must, of necessity, involve 
the whole Union. It was not possible to separate 
Texas from her responsibilities, before she became 
a part of the Union; and so far as war was con- 


cerned, her responsibilities were incurred by the 


United States, by her act of annexation. Her 
political relations to Mexico had been changed, 
and the war was, therefore, the consequence of 
that political change. Of necessity the United 
States were bound to give Texas protection, and 
that could not be done without an army, as she 
had no authority to raise an army for ber defence. 


| It is urged that if an attack was made by Mexican 
| troops upon those of the United States, it was not 


i 


‘ 





| 
i 


| by order of the Mexican Congress, nor had it made 


any formal declaration of war. There is no Mex- 
ican Congress. That was only known to the 
constitution of 1824, and that was subverted in 
the year 1834. Iturbide, when he was in power, 
kicked the Congress out of doors, and then he had 
what he called a Congress, of his own selection, 
and to do his bidding. There has never been a 
Congress in Mexico that deserved the name. ‘Their 
constitution requires that the people shall elect a 
President; but I ask you to tax your memories, 
and then tell me when a constitutional election has 
taken place in Mexico. There have been extraor- 
dinary Congresses, and they have invested with 
extraordinary powers an extraordinary President, 
yet while he had an army to enforce his decrees, 
they submitted to him as the supreme authority. 


| They regarded him as a ruler; but no Mexican 
| knows anything of a constitution, unless it is the- 


oretically. They negotiate and write as well as 
any people in the world, but they cannot act, and 
they know it, and they feel it. When Paredes, 
who was an usurper, was at the head of affairs, 
there was an i in the Government. It 
was a sort of revolutionary misrule. He gave his 
authority to the act of war. There was no Con- 
gress to declare war. He was Congress aid every- 
thing else. By his authority the Mexicans attacked 
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ee 
the army of General Taylor. So, sir, I must be- || 
lieve that annexation did bring about the war. In | 
fuct, by the annexation, the United States adopted 
the war. There was no way of creating a war; 
for there was no cessation of hostilities, except for 
' a few months, between Texas and Mexico, and 
that was broken off in anticipation of annexation, 
or in consequence of negotiation leading to that 
object. [tis a waste of me to talk about a ques- 
tion of Loundary. Who ever made a question 
about the boundary from the time of the declaration 
of independence by Texas, until it was started in 
the United States, and grew out of political agita- 
tion here? The Rio Grande was the admitted and 
acknowledged boundary of Texas—acknowledged | 
by whom? By Mexico. Why? Because she 
never thought of any other than the natural bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande, and the original boundary 
of the Province of Texas. Mexico knew that the 
Texan Governmentexercised jurisdiction up to the | 
line of the Rio Grande, and they never raised the 
uestion. Mexico was acquainted with the laws of 
Sones An act was passed for their translation 
and publication. And would not that country 
particularly examine every act that was passed 
in ‘Texas, when they were eagerly watching to 
take every possible advantage? Can it be believed | 
that Mexico had not, from the year 1836 to the 
is year 1844, known of the act alehee the bound- 
ary of Texas? Our recognition by the great 
Powers of the earth was made in the face of that 
boundary enactment. The boundary never was 
disputed. ‘Texas never had but one boundary, 
and that was the Rio Grande. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Will the Sen- 
ator permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOUSTON, Cendale. 
i Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator know who ex- 
| ercised jurisdiction from Santa Fé up to the Rio 
. Grande? Who held jurisdiction over all the terri- 
¥ tory of New Spain, down the valley of the Rio 
% Grande, to the mouth of the Brazos? 
if Mr. HOUSTON. From the Presidio de Rio 
Grande, the country was occupied by the cavalry | 
of Texas, for the purpose of protecting the traders, 
and of resisting the Camanche Indians. Above 
that, it was occupied by bands of Indians and per- 
haps some half-civilized Mexicans—Texas waiting 
until she was in a situation to occupy it more con- || 
'@ veniently. ‘That Texas considered that countr 

as a portion of her Republic, was never doubted. 
An unfortenate expedition was directed to that 
} country, but it was so thoroughly mismanaged, 
Hi that those connected with it were captured and | 
4 taken to Mexico as prisoners. Had orders been |) 
7 given differently, and had the expedition been | 
| placed under sagacious and wise leaders, they 
" would have possessed themselves of the country. || 
| This circumstance, however, which occurred, as || 
nearly as I can recollect, in 1840, did not change |, 
the relations of Texas to that country. Overtures 
had been made to the government of Texas by the 
people residing there, who desired to come under 
our jurisdiction, to have the benefit of our laws and | 
institutions. The matter was conducted without | 
the caution that was necessary, and without the || 
wisdom proper for its guidance to a successful re- 
sult. This was anterior to entering into negotia- 
tions between the United States and Texas, for 
annexation. The United States were under no 
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obligations, and then the army and navy of the 


the President of Texas. He had the control of 
both the army and navy. The squadron was sent || 
to the Gulf, and subjected to the order of the Pres- |! 
ident of Texas. Mexico was continually fulmina- 
ting threats of extermination. Texas would have 
been unwise in her state of insecurity to have hes- 
itated about providing for her safety. It was her || 
duty to secure herself, that in the event of the fail- 


~ Tem 


| cessity demands. 


some remarks upon this bill, but desired an op- | 
| ject to which the bill related. 


|| it is late in the day, if there be no objection, I will 


_nected with this subject. 


the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 


| and we are asked to involve the nation, if such is 


| measure so vitally important. 


| been sufficient time for an examination of the doc- 


land will recollect, that the message was commu- 


| to-morrow upon the subject, for the reason, that 
| if we act at all, it is necessary that we do so at an | 
obligations to Texas, until they assumed those || 


: United States had heen placed at the disposal of | 
| 
. 





ure of annexation, she might have a guarantee to 
fail back upon; and this she obtained during Mr. || 
Tyler’s administration, and before negotiations |, 
ever commenced. 

Lam aware that this has but little connection i 
with the subject of Yucatan, but the remarks of || 
the honorable gentleman have caused this digres- | 
sion, which I have reluctantly made. I do trust | 
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that it will be regarded as consistent with every | 
sense of duty and propriety to render the aid to | 
Yucatan which she desires. 


I regard it as our | 





| of our troops we shall find an English force there; | 
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duty, on the score of policy, as well as of human- | 
ity, to accord to her the protection which her ne- 


aT 
| 
} 
| 
i 
' 


Mr. NILES intimated his intention to submit | 


portunity to examine the documents which had | 
recently been laid before the Senate, upon the sub- 


Mr. GREENE. I am informed that there is | 
some Executive business to be transacted, and as | 


propose that the bill be passed over informally. 
Mr. FOOTE. There is an urgent matter of busi- | 
ness to be transacted in Executive session. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. If the Senator from Con- || 
necticut is not ready to proceed with the discussion || 
of this bill, I suppose some other Senator is ready. || 
It is very important that the bill should be speed- || 
ily ——— |] 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I understand 
the honorable Senator from Connecticut to say, | 
that he desires to examine the documents con- 
They were laid upon 
the table only this morning, I believe, and I sup- 
pose there are not three Senators who have seen > 
them. The Senator is naturally desirous of inform- 
ing himself first of the facts out of which this par- 
ticular measure has grown. Now, I understand | 





tions to say, that it is a matter of vast importance, 
which demands instantaneous action on the part 
of the Senate. If it be so all-important, this is, of | 
itself, a sufficient reason why it should be well 
considered. But lam surprised to hear from the | 
Senator that itis a matter demanding instantaneous 
action. Why, if | understand the matter aright, || 
the subject has been before the Executive for six 
months. The papers are now laid upon our tables, 


to be the decision of Congress, in all the perils of | 
a protracted and uncertain warfare against savages. 
I trust that Senators will see that it is due to the | 





communicated to us. 
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Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. 1 was about to 
say, that it was not my purpose to censure the 
Executive. The message was sent on Saturday 
week; but, so far as I can understand from exam. 
ining the papers accompanying the message, the 
facts were laid before the Eceoetive six months 
ago. I now understand the Senator from Indiana 
to say that this is true; but that the Executive 
waited until further information was received; and 
I desire to ask the Senator, if that ifformation is 
not contained in the documents that have been laid 


| upon our tables this morning. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. I reply to the Senator, 


| that it is not any new or additional information: it 


is merely in corroboration of that which has already 
been put into our possession. “The subject has 
been before the Senate for upwards of a week, and 
the Senator has not thought proper to call for any 


| information in addition to that which was commu- 


nicated. with the message. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I had presumed 
that the President of the United States, in sending 
to the Senate a message like this, would have sent 
with it all the information relating to the case. I 
understand now, however, from the Senator from 
Indiana, that the information he has sent, is inform- 
ation on which the Executive did not act, and 
that the information that induced him to act is not 
I was not aware of this 
before. I supposed that what was laid upon our 
tables this morning was everything that the Ex- 


| ecutive was in possession of at the time he sent in 


the message; but if it is not, it affords another rea- 
son why we should act deliberately, and I pro- 


soe if the subject be postponed, to call upon the 


resident for all the information. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. If it were proper to allude 
to the proceedings of another branch of Congress, 
I could inform the Senator that a call was promptly 
made and promptly responded to by the communi- 
cation of letters from Commodore Perry and from 
Lieutenant Murray Mason, who have been upon 


President, that it is due to the nation—to say noth- | that station, in confirmation of the statements al- 


ing of the Senate—that we should have full time 
to deliberate before being called on to act upon a 


Mr. FOOTE. It seems to me that there has 


uments that have been laid upon our table, and | 
that Senators ought to be prepared to act upon | 
them at this moment. In reference to a remark of || 
the Senator from Maryland, he~vil) allow me to || 


ready communicated. Muchas I dislike the mode 
of debate by question and answer, yet, if the Sen- 


| ator from Maryland will allow me, 1 will ask him, 


suppose we delay action, and that authentic inform- 
ation comes to us that England is in possession of 
Yucatan, how would he then act? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. When I get 
such information, I shall be prepared to answer the 
Senator. About the time when the annexation of 





say, that the Executive has not been in possession | 
of all the facts relating to the case of Yucatan for 
six months, as the Senator supposes. New facts 
have been communicated from time to time. I | 
trust, that if the Senator from Connecticut is not | 
ready to proceed this morning, there is some other | 
Senator, who desires to discuss this bill, may be 
ready. 


Me HANNEGAN. The Senator from Mary- 


nicated to the Senate on last Saturday week, and 
ordered to be printed; that on Monday it was re- 
ferred to the committee, and reported back on | 
Thursday. The Senator will perceive, then, that | 
I have not demanded instantaneous action. { had | 


hoped, however, that the Senate would take action | 





early period. When we come toread the accounts | 
that have been placed upon our tables this morn- 

ing, they will be found to amount to a mere cor- 

roboration of what we have already heard. The | 
delay in communicating to us the facts of the case | 
by the President was because he was waiting until | 
all the information relating to the subject had been | 
obtained. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I do not wish | 
to be understood as censuring the Executive at | 
all—— 

Mr. HANNEGAN. [ will state another fact 
connected with this subject, to show the reason | 
why I deem it of the utmost importance that we | 
should act promptly upon this subject. It is, that | 
if we do not act promptly, not only will the people 
of Yucatan suffer in the mean time for the want of | 
assistance, but the result will be, that on the arrival | 


j 


and who will pretend to say that he can foresee | 
the consequences to be apprehended from such a 
state of things? 


| volved in this matter. 


Texas was proposed, we heard a great deal said 


|, about the design of England to interfere and take 


/Texas under her protection. We heard a great 
deal about England’s coquetting with Texas, and 
we were told, that if we did not annex her, she 
would annex herself to England—that the affair 
was pregnant with danger. Now, if the honorable 
chairman will permit me to put the same question 
to him in relation to every part of the continent— 
according to the doctrine of Mr. Monroe, we must 
take charge of the whole continent—how do we 
know but that the forees of England are now cross- 
ing the Atlantic with the view of seizing upon some 
portion of the continent? And if this 1s to justify 
us in involving ourselves in a state of war, we shall 
be engaged in war continually. I think that one 
war ata time is quite enough; we have got little 
from it except glory. And it is a little extraordi- 
nary that there should be an effort to force upon 
us now a measure like this, when we have it con- 
fessed by the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, that the very information without 
which the President would not have acted, he has 
not thought proper to communicate to the Senate. 
I am a little surprised, and I cannot help express- 
ing my surprise, that he should not have communi- 
| cated it without being interrogated. I propose now 
to ask him to communicate all the information in 
his possession. : 

r.CALHOUN. There are two questions in- 
One is the danger of Eng- 

| land taking possession of this country before we 
can; but, in my appemnnnien, there is no necessity 
for hurrying on that account. The other question 
is that of humanity. According to the provisions 
| of this bill, we can render no aid for months to 
'come. The only aid that can be furnished is in 
the hands of the President—I mean the naval 
| forces—and I trust he will use them with the ut- 
' most effect. He has ample power to do so with- 
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out the authority of Congress. I trust that the 
Senator from Connecticut will be permitted to 


| 


~ 


Senate. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. So far as aid can be ex- 
tended by the naval forces, it will be to a very lim- 
ited extent indeed. I dislike very much to have 
this question delayed. One word in reply to the 
Senator from Maryland. I put the case of Eng- 
land taking possession of California. If England 
puts a hosule foot there, she meets an enemy to 
oppose her; there is no similarity at all between the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


cases, - | 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Does the hon- |' 
orable Senator mean to say, that we have both 
Californias, and mean to hold them? | 
Mr. HANNEGAN. Sufficient unto the day is || 
the evil thereof. 1 hope her foot will not be placed || 
there; if it should be, | would hold it right to drive | 
her off without hesitation. England may be co- || 
quetting, says the Senator; it is a strange species of || 
coquetry. z ; 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I did not say so. | 
Mr. HANNEGAN. ‘The Senator said that 
Texas and England had carried on a little game of || 





“ee ; 
r. HOUSTON. Will the Senator be good || 
enough to state upon what authority he founds a | 
charge like that? for it is certainly a serious charge. || 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I said that Texas | 
had coquetted with England, but I did not intend 
to bring it forward as a charge against ‘Texas, or || 
her worthy representatives. If the Senator will | 
allow me, I will recall to his recollection, that ona 
certain occasion, when he was making a pilgrimage || 
with General Jackson, and was at New Orleans, 
where the people received them with great eclat, in 
a speech that he made there, he said (if the papers 
of the day correctly reported his remarks) that || 
there was a little coquetry in the manner of Eng- 
land towards Texas. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iam glad that the Senator || 
has afforded me an opportunity of replying toa 
charge that was utterly unfounded. It was cor- 
rected in a communication the next day sent to an 
editor, which he never thought worth while to pub- 
lish. What I said was, that if Texas had been 
guilty of coquetry with England, she would be per- 
fectly justifiable, in consequence of the indifference 
with which she had been treated by the United 
States. It was true, that after the United States 
had treated Texas with indifference and even re- 
pulsion, some influence was brought to bear upon 
the public mind to dispose it more favorably to- 
wards Texas. The agent of the United States in 
Texas was a gentleman who felt deeply interested 
in the matter; and from a want of becoming cour- 
tesy on the part of the authorities of Texas towards 
the British agent, his apprehensions were greatly 
excited. No pains were taken to allay or coun- 
teract these apprehensions. The agent of the 
United States was at liberty to draw his own con- 
clusions, and I would have thought it very indeli- 
cate to have instructed a minister of this enlightened 
Government to extend civilities to any one which 
were not agreeable to himself. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I have only to say that 
this coquetry, like most coquetry, would have re- | 
sulted in the most serious consequences, had not 
the United States determined to.annex Texas. It 
would have resulted fatally for Texas. The hon- 
orable Senator from New York, in a speech some 
eight or ten days since, laid so clearly before the 
Senate the rapid stride that England is making 
along the isthmus, that it would be folly for me to 
advert to itagain. ‘The gentleman said that Eng- 
land is os to grasp Yucatan. Has she not al- 
ready seized possession of the most fertile part of 
that country called the Balize? 

It is England, through her agents, that has stirred 

P the southern Indians against the white peo- 
et The gentleman is not satisfied, because the 

resident has not communicated everything to us. 
What does the President do? He communicates 
to your body the transactions, he gives you all the 
substance, all the information that any man can 
reasonably ask, and yet it does not satisfy the 
Senator! Yucatan being a province of Mexico, 
and being overrun and laid waste by savages, ap- 

lies to u& for protection simultaneously with Eng- 
and, whose object, we are told, is to seize upon 
Yucatan. The question is, then, will you wait 
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slightest doubt, that without waiting to hear from | 
home, he will respond to the call that is made upon | 
him. Mr. Sierra says, that unless they receive aid 
within two months, Yucatan must cease to exist; 
and yet we are to sit here day after day, without | 
[have ever been 


| in favor of the largest liberty in debate, but in such | 
| a case as this, when we are called upon by every 


consideration of justice and humanity, out of re- 
gard to our own Government and its institutions, 
we ought not to hesitate a moment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. The honorable | 
Serator from Indiana, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has presented the 
emergency in such a strong light that it ought to 
be sufficient to induce the Senate to act upon the 
bill; but if not sufficient, then I hope the bill will | 
be passed over until to-morrow, and give place to 
a bill reported by the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, for raising twenty regiments 
of volunteers, I hold thatif weare to do anything, | 


| 


/it must be done immediately, that Great Britain | 
may find us in the oceupation of the country, other- |; 


wise we may be compelled to come in collision | 
with that Power. If the bill be passed over, then | 
lL hope the chairman of the Military Committee | 


| will press his bill, and that it will be passed this 


day. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I think that the Senate must 
be satisfied, by this time, of the correctness of 
what I said when the message first came in—that 
there was a great deal in it to produce deliberation. 
When certain words are used in a message, | am 
Here comes a quiet mes- 


sage of but few lines, merely intimating that it is | 


possible, and only possible, that Great Britain 


| may take possession of Yucatan. But there is not 


a particle of information which leads us to appre- 
hend such a result. The original basis of the 
recommendations of the President, however, is the 
question of humanity; but, connected with this, 
there is presented the supposition that there is 
actually danger of an English war for the posses- 
sion of Yucatan. That I regard as the merest 
fiction. This is not, in my opinion, any such ex- 


igency as requires us to act at once, except as | 


relates to the question of humanity. 

Mr. CRITPENDEN supported the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi to lay the bill on the 
table, and reiterated his objections to the bill itself. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I am in favor of the sug- 

estion of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 

Avis,}] but not on the grounds advanced by the 
Senator from Kentucky, es CritTENDEN;] and 
I will state my reasons. 1 am in favor of meas- 
ures being adopted by this Government with respect 
to Yucatan, like those indicated in this bill. I have 
heard a great deal said about sympathy, and hu- 
manity, and so forth, for one of the belligerent 
parties in Yucatan, and that it should influence our 
action on this bill. 
matter, have not a feather’s weight with me. My 
sympathy, as a Senator, is for my own country— 
my care, for its honor and its interests. I don’t 
know, nor do I care, anything about the quarrel 
between the different hostile parties in Yucatan. 
My vote and action are induced by totally different 
considerations. It is true—and that is all that I 
regard it as important to know—that Yucatan is 
now the theatre of a civil war. Under the pre- 
tence of sympathy or humanity, or of protecting 
the interests of her subjects, Great Britain is send- 
ing troops into that State. I have had sent to me 
a newspaper, published at Campeachy, on the 31st 
of March, 1848, called ‘* El /migo del Pueblo,” 
which I have now in my hand, with a translation 
of it, showing fully the state of affairs on this 
int in Yucatan. 2 
ernor of the Balize had sent to a town or village 
in Yucatan, called Bacalar, “three companies of 
tfoops, for the object of protecting the interests of 
British subjects in the town of Bacalar.’’ I am 
satisfied, from the past course of Great Britain, 


for getting possession of the country and 
it. She got possession of the Balize, some sixty- 


odd years ago, by a diplomatic fraud, followed up || Bt 


by force. By the treaty of peace between her and 


| 


These considerations, in this || 


It states that the British gov- |! 


that the object stated is a mere pretence—a pretext |! 
olding |) ¥ 
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and allow her to do so? That would involve at | Spain, in 1783, she secured the right to eut log- 
once the question of war or peace between the 
have to-morrow for presenting his views to the | United States and England. The Governor of 
|| Jamaica has been applied to, and I have not the 


wood in Honduras, but the sovereignty was not 
ceded by Spain to her, and Great Britain was even 
required to demolish all forts she had created there, 
(vide Chalmers’s collection of British Treaties, vol- 
ume 2, page 233;) and yet she has sent and kept 
troops there, has a governor and other officers, and 
a custom-house there, and has assumed and exer- 
cises all the powers of sovereignty. So she took 
possession of the islands and keys on the coast 
opposite to the Balize, though not in the treaty. 
She has never faltered at the mode or means of ac- 
complishing her designs upon territory, or import- 
ant military or naval positions, belonging to another 
nation. Gibraltar, and Malta, and the Bahamas, 
are held by her because they are such positions. 
She is now ready to pounce down on Yucatan, 


' and she will hold it, because it will also, in her 


hands, be such a position—nay, she has already 
got it within her grasp. 

Mr. President, it is important for our interests 
that she should not continue to hold Yucatan. She 
hates us, and there is not much love lost. She 
wants Yucatan as an important naval position, 
from which she can, in time of war, harass aud 
annoy our commerce in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
that which goes through the Caribbean Sea fur- 
ther south, and as a military outpost, from which 
she can assail the five States lying on the Gulf. 
Sir, the northern point of Yucatan is but 250 miles 
from the southernmost point of Florida, and but 
| 60 miles from Cuba, and less than 400 from Ja- 

maica. Look at the map of my State; for nearly 

a hundred miles the Lucayo or Bahama islands 

lay alongside of her, and with a population of 

emancipated slaves, many employed in vessels of 
small burden, and being from fifty to sixty miles 
only from us. These vessels visit our coast at 
pleasure, and seek to interfere in the occupations 
of our citizens. They have often aided slaves 
to abscond, and have harbored them; and as the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnown] 
can state, while he was Secretary of State they 
harbored several fugitive slaves, who fled across 
the Florida straits to Nassau, N. P., in a stolen 
| boat, after perpetrating an atrocious murder, and 
| -yet when demanded by the United States, and an 
| officer sent ina public vessel for them, and though 
they were in Nassau, in violation of the tenth ar- 
ticle of the Ashburton treaty, the British authori- 
ties refused to yield up the felons, though evidence 
of the murder and felony was furnished, duly au- 
|| thenticated—being copies of the indictment found 
against them in Florida. ‘This infamous violation 
of the treaty is yet unatoned for! Great Britain 
_ covets Cuba, and unless we keep a sharp look-out, 
| will get it. Does anybody doubt it? If there is 
any one who does, | would ask them to listen to 
apart of Lord George Bentinck’s speech in the 

House of Commons, on the 3d of February last, in 
a debate about the West Indies and slavery, and 
emancipation and sugar, and this country. | call 
the attention of the Senator from South Carolina 
to his language: 

« He quite agreed with Captain Pilkington. They would 
never put down the slave trade so long as it depended upon 
blockading 10,260 miles of coast, He would do what Cap- 
tain Piikington recommended—strike a blow at the head 
and not atthe hand. He would not send an army to destroy 
every individual hornet, but go to the bornet’s nest at once, 
and smother that nest of the slave trade which now existed 
in Cuba. [Hear, hear.) He had read in The Times an e3- 
tract from a United States paper, in whieh it was stated, 
that if the United Siates did not possess herself of Cul , 
Great Britain would, and that England had a greater claini 
by one hundred fold to Cuba, than the United States had w 
| Mexico, because asum of £45,0 0,000 was due to British 
| subjects upon Spanish bonds, and Cuba was hypothecated 
| for the payment of that debt. And why did the Americans 
| think that Great Britain would like to have possession of 
| Cuba? Because they knew she could never put down the 
slave trade so long as it was carried on at Cuba, in its pres- 
| ent form. He would therefore say at once, let thim tale 
| possession of Ouba, and settlethe question altogeiher—iet then: 

distrain upon it for the just debt due, and wo long asked in 
vain, from the Spanish Government. {Hear, hear.] They 
wou'd put an end to the slave trade if they could emancipate 
the slaves of nd £150,0007 yo a country thought it 
right to spen putting down slavery, aud 
ruining our colonies hes wouid it not be cheap policy to 
put an end to Sorever by seizing Cuba? 

“The CHANCELLOR OF THE Excnequer, (Sir Charles 
Woed.) But would you seize the Brazils as wel}? 

“Lorp Grorce Bentinck said, the case of Cuba stood 
pon its own merits and upon the debt of £ 45,050,000 due to 
British subjects from the = h Goveinment. ‘i hen, de- 

nd upon it, when Britain ed Havana, as 
| ounce she did, in 1762, when she treld it forabout a yeur, and 
|| then exchanged it for the Fioridas, and whey she could cat 
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the trade of America in two, no more boasts would be heard 
of what the United States would do, such as that which was 
not long ago uttered by one of her military officers, who de- 
clared that they never would be satisfied until Uncle Sam 
had set bis right foot upon British Canada, and his left upon 
California, embrace the whole of the eastern seaboard, and 


den. That was the course which should be taken to put an 
end to slavery and stave trading; and that having been 
done, there would be no difficulty in the British planter 
going to the coast of Africa, and obtaining, not by purchase, 
not by war, but by the inducement of freedom and good 
wages, any number of Africans he might require for the 
cultivation of the eoil. He thanked the House tor having so 
long listened to bim. [Hear, hear.] As he had said before, 


ifany one should choose to take a more decisive and imme- 
diate course for affording relief to the British planters—a 
course which he should think most desirable—he should not 


consider himself precluded from supporting such a proposi- 
tion; but feeling hiinself without the power of carrying such 
a resolution through the House, he was prepared to go into 
this committee resolved to examine into all the different 
modes by which relief could be afforded ; and if he could 
notobtain all he desired, he would accept all he could get 
for the planters in our East and West Indian possessions. 
{ilear, hear.) The noble lord concluded by moving fora 
select committee, to inquire into the present condition and 
prospects of the interests connected with and dependent on | 
sugar and coffee planting in her Majesty’s East and West 
Indian pos-essions and the Mauritius, and to consider wheth- 
er any and what measures can be adopted by Paliament for 
their relief.”’ 


This was the language of one of the most distin- | 
guished statesmen of Great Britain, in his place in | 
Parliament. || 

Mr. CALHOUN. Iam very glad that the Sen- 
ator has called my attention to the declaration of 
Lord George Bentinck, and I take this opportunity 
of exposing what I regard as a very fraudulent | 
proceeding on the part of newspaper editors in this | 
country. Lord George Bentinck is hostile to the | 
pyesent administration in England. When he | 
made the delaration, the British Ministry, in the | 
gravest manner, utterly disavowed it, and yet our | 
editors have printed and published in every direc- | 
tion the remarks of Lord George Bentinck with- | 
out publishing the contradiction. But the fact is | 
asl have stated, that an express disavowal was 
made by the British Ministry in the strongest pos- | 
sible language. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The interruption of the | 
Senator prevented me from adverting to the course | 
of the British minister in the next sentence I should | 
have uttered, as | have seen that course stated in | 
the same report from the London Times, from | 
which I copied the remarks of Lord Bentinck. I may | 
be in error, but Lam quite certain the British Chan- || 
cellor of the Exchequer (not Lord John Russell) | 
in reply, confined his speech to the declaration that | 
he should not follow Lord George in his remarks, 
and that he could not accede to his suggestions. 
I do not remember any emphatic repudiation of | 
them. But it is not Lord George Bentinck’s dec- | 
laration alone thatI rely on to prove the designs | 
of Great Britain on Cuba, sods as it follows of |) 
course, on Yucatan. Besides the possession of | 
these places, and whether she gets possession of | 
them or not, she seeks to emancipate the slaves in | 
Cuba, and to strike the southern portion of this | 
Confederacy through its domestic institutions. She | 
has avowed her design to see slavery abolished on | 
this continent, and that her efforts will be directed | 
to effect it. Her policy towards us is consistent | 
with this avowal. She meddled in the Texas | 
affair; she meddled in California and Mexico, and | 
is now interfering in Yucatan. Her agents made | 
the Mexican treaty, and it is more for their advan- | 
tage than itis for ours. Are the southern States of || 
this Confederacy prepared to see the slaves in Cuba 
emancipated by the efforts of Great Britain, and 
then to see her in possession of Yucatan, and pop- 
ulate it with a colony of manumitted negroes from 
Jamaica? My State will not assent to such a state 
of things, while my voice can be heard to protest 
against any line of policy that will result in it. 
Why, sir, Florida would be surrounded by a cor- 
don of foreign colonial governments, the population 
of which would be emancipated slaves, under the 
control of the worst enemy of the United States. | 
While Cuba is not disturbed by British intrigues; | 
while Spain is allowed to remain in quiet posses- | 
sion of that beautiful island; while abolitionism || 
is not allowed to foment incendiarism, then I would || 
not interfere with Spain in her dominion over it, |, 
We do not covet it, unless our enemy seeks to | 
obtain it as a means to work us injury in peace or || 
in war. Before Great Britain is allowed to take '' 








| it, I trust those who may be in the administration 


| should it be necessary, Oy military force ? 
I 


| worthless. 


carried it out. 
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will resist it by force. Rely upon it, Great Britain 


looks to Yucatan with similar views, as she looks 
| to Cuba. 


: ; | 88me 
throw his leg, like a freeman, over the whole continent of |} 


South America to Cape Horn, with Caba for a cabbage-gar- |) 


With respect to it, | would observe the 

licy: | would go to war with her for it. 
Mr, CRITTENDEN would ask the Senator 

from Florida if the Government meant to take pos- 


_ session of Yucatan under this bill, and hold it per- 


manently ? 

Mr. WESTCOTT. If Great Britain attempted 
to retain possession of it, I hope our Government 
will, and [ would resist Great Britain’s attempts 
by force. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That is not an answer 
to my inquiry. Does the Senator design to take 
possession of Yucatan at once, and retain it, and, 


Mr. WESTCOTT. vat depends on circum- 
stances. If Great Britain makes any attempts to 
hold, or if the country becomes derelect of Govern- 
ment, I certainly would do so, Yucatan was of 
the utmost importance to the United States. I 
have not time, and this is not the proper occasion 
to go into this part of the subject, but I can show 
it is important to us. As to its present condition 
being any evidence that it was no agricultural 
country, everybody knows that the Spanish and 





Mexicans and half Indians that reside there are 
not the people to develop the agricultural resources 
of a country. Twenty-seven years ago, when un- 
der Spanish rule, there was scarcely a white inhab- 
itant within a hundred miles of what is now a 
flourishing city in Florida, exporting upwards of | 
six millions of agricultural products annually, and 
the surrounding country settled with planters of 
cotton, sugar, rice, and corn, though that country 
was then denounced by travelling writers, news- 
papers, and in Congress, as valueless. Yucatan 
can be made valuable as an agricultural country; | 
but if not, and if held by us merely as a naval sta- | 
tion, it will render the possession of Cuba to Great | 
Britain for the objects she wished comparatively 

Mr. President, I am in favor of carrying out the 
principles proclaimed by President Monroe in his 
messages of 1823 and 1824. I regard his declara- 
tions to amount in substance to an annunciation to 
the world that no European monarchical Power 
would be allowed thereafter to extend or increase 
its empire or dominion in this country. 1 am for 
standing by these declarations at all hazards. And, 
sir, it isa mistake to suppose that this was the 
first time in the history of this Government that a 
President of the United States advanced such doc- 
trine. In 1811 President Madison advanced it and 

Congress sanctioned it by practi- 

cal and efficient action. I allude to the acts of 
Congress passed in J811 with reference to the 
taking possession of the Floridas. We were then 
at peace with Spain—had no dispute with her. 
Great Britain, it was suspected, was seeking to get 
hold of the Floridas. Not half the evidence of her 
designs as to the Floridas existed that exists as to 
her designs on Cuba and Yucatan. Mr. Madison 
addressed a special secret message to Congress, 
and it legislated upon it with closed doors. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Give the dates, 
if you please. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The message is in the 3d 
vol. American State Papers, title Foreign Rela- 
tions, page 395; see also page 591 for other papers; 
and it advances the doctrines and policy declared 
in the law and resolution I shall quote. It is 
dated January 3, 1811. The resolution and laws 
are to be found in vol. 3 Stat. at Large, page 471. 
I will refer to them particularly. 

Congress, in secret session, January 15, 1811, 
passed a resolution resolving— 

« That taking into view the peculiar situation of Spain 


| and of her American provinces, and considering the influ- 


ence which the destiny of the territory adjoining the south- 
ern border of the United States may have upon their secu- 
rity, tranquillity, and commerce ; therefore 

* Resolved, §c., ‘Thatthe United States, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the existing crisis, cannot, without serious 
inquietude, see any part of the said territory pass into the 
hands of any foreign Power: and that a due regard tu their 


, own safety compels them to provide, under certain contin- 


gencies, for the temporary occupition of the said territory, 
they at the same time declare that the said territory shall, in | 
their hands, remain subject to future negotiation.” | 


On the same day it passed, in secret session 
also, an act authorizing the President “to take 
possession of, ard occupy all, or any part of, the 


within the territory aforesaid a temporary govern- 


Senate. 
inner ee 
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Floridas, in case an arrangement has been, or shal] 
be, made with the local authority of the said ter. 
ritory for delivering up the possession of the same 
or any part thereof, to the United States, or in the 
event of an attempt to occupy the same, or an 

part thereof, by any foreign government,” &&c.- 
and it authorized the employment of the army and 
navy, which he deemed necessary for that purpose, 
and it appropriated money to effect the object; and 
it further authorized the President “to establish 


ment,” with military, civil, and judicial powers, 


| &c.; and March 3, 1811, it passed, in secret ses. 
|| sion also, another act directin 


said Jaw and reso- 
lution not to be published with the other laws. 

In 1811, part of West Florida, west of Perdido, 
was taken possession of, and occupied, and held 
under this authority; and February 12, 1812, an- 
other act was passed authorizing the President to 
continue to hold it, and we did hold it tiil Spain 
ratified and confirmed our possession by the treaty 

of 1819. In1811-12-713, under these laws, troops 
were also sent to East and West Florida, west of 
the Perdido, but subsequently withdrawn at the 
close of the war with Great Britain. 

Here is the action of Congress carrying out the 
doctrine claimed to be Mr. Monroe’s twelve years 
before his message. 

Mr. President, I am for standing up to these 
principles and doctrines. If would not retreat one 
inch. Maintain them by the power we now pos- 
sess, treble that we could wield in 1811. The case 
of Yucatan is one that calls for their being put into 
force. For this reason, and not from any affected 
| sympathy, shall I support the Administration in 
| sending troops to Yucatan; and I would not leave 
| 





the President to act on his own responsibility: I 
would make it his duty by express law. It is due 
to the country, and it is due to the Chief Magis- 
trate, that the action of Congress should be had, 
by which he can be governed; and faction cannot 
impute unconstitutional proceedings to him if it 
should involve us in a contest with another Power, 


The bill was then passed over informally, and 
the Senate adjourned. 





Tvuespay, May 9, 1848. 
The bill being still under consideration— 


Mr. NILES said: Mr. President, before enterin 
upon the consideration of the merits of this bill, 1 
have to notice the extraordinary urgency with 
which we are pressed for immediate action upon 
it; and the reluctance which has been manifested 
to allow time for a full and fair discussion of the 
subject. No one, | hope, desires anything more 
than this; and certainly I wish a3 speedy a decis- 
ion as is consistent with that discussion which the 
pos importance of the subject demands at our 
ands. 

But I am the more surprised at this unusual 
| urgency, on looking at the correspondence be- 
| tween Mr. Sierra and the Secretary of State, and 
| learning the length of time which this subject has 
| been pending before the Executive branch of the 
/Government. There it has slept for months; but 

the moment it is sent here we are reminded of the 
urgency of the case, and called on to act imme- 
diately, without taking time to debate, or consider 
a question involving such important principles and 
consequences. 

Mr. Sierra has been here about six months. His 
first. note was addressed to the Secretary of State 
on the 17th of November. On the 24th he wrote 
the second note, and received an answer from the 
Secretary on the 14th of December. These notes 

related to our occupation of Laguna and the col- 


| 


lection of duties. On the 15th of February, he ad- 
dressed another letter, and another on the 24th. 
These letters did not solicit assistance from the 
United States, but they explained the difficult and 
critical situation in which Yucatan was placed, and 
claimed certain rights on the ground that Yucatan 
was neutral inthe war. These Ictters were followed 
by others on the 7th of March, the 3d of A ril,and 
18th of April, without any answer havi n re- 
turned, The last was received in the absence of 
the Secretary, and the chief clerk, Mr. Appleton, 
addressed a note to Mr, Sierra, acknowledging the 
receipt of all these letters, and informing him that 


when the Secre returned he would call his at- 


tention to them. In his note of the 3d of April, 
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Mr. Sierra says that he has made his note short, || His remarks were almost entirely confined to that 
| view of the ee ce 


hoping ** that, from the brevity of it, the honorable 
Secretary would find time to read it.” A pretty | 
plain hint, steer & that he considered that his 
previous letters had not been read. 


covered a remarkable document from the Governor | 


of Yucatan, which, after depicting in dark colors 


| 
} 
| 


the sufferings of the people, and the critical condi- || 


tion of Yucatan, proposes to surrender up the do- | 
minion and sovereignty of the country to the nation | 
which will save it. 


| 
The letter of the 18th of April appears to have 1 
| 


**] have, therefore," he says, || 


**determined to appeal to the extreme measure || 


‘ suggested by our great necessity—that of solicit- |, 
‘ing the direct intervention of powerful nations, || 
‘ offering the dominion and sovereignty of the || 
‘country to the nation which will assume the | 
* charge of saving it.”’ | 

Whether it was the communication of this doc- || 
ument which produced a more favorable considera- || 
tion of the pressing solicitations of Mr. Sierra for 
assistance, 
to this period, the pressing and urgent appeals of | 
Mr. Sierra appear to have received no attention. | 
The distressed and suffering condition of Yucatan | 
appears to have been before the Executive depart- 
ment of the Government for months, without any || 
action having been taken in relation to it, or so || 
much consideration given to the subject as to an- | 
swer the letters soliciting our assistance. But the || 
very day the subject is laid before the Senate, we || 
are told that the case is one of such extreme urgen- 
cy that we must not take time to consider it, but | 
mustactatonce. It becomes a case of life or death, | 
and will not admit of any delay. The people of 
Yucatan may all be destroyed whilst we are de- 
bating the question of our interposing for their 
relief. Sir, if the Executive branch could take 
months for consideration, we may, I think, take a 
few days to consider a subject involving such vital 
principles, and which may be attended with such | 
serious consequences. This I believe is due to the 
country, and due to ourselves. 

Mr. President, to judge of the propriety of pass- 
ing this bill, and to appreciate the force of the ob- 
jections which stand in the way of its passage, we 
must first consider what the bill is, what it proposes 
todo. The first section authorizes and directs the 
President to take temporary military occupation of 
Yucatan, and to employ the army and navy of the 
United States to assist the white population of the 
country in the war in which theyare now engaged 
with the Indians. This is certainly a very import- 
ant and a very extraordinary measure. It is not 
exactly a declaration of war, yet it involves a war 
and all its responsibilities—a war which 4 be 

ing 


will not undertake to say. But, down || 





protracted and troublesome. But it is somet 
more than a declaration of war, as the bill on its 
face looks to acquisition and conquest. War may 
lead to conquest; but this bill, on its face, directs 
the President to take possession of a foreign coun- 
try, and establish a military government over it. 
A military occupation will of course supersede the 
existing Government, as has been the case in other 
parts of Mexico where we have had a military 
occupation. This, then, is a bill to take posses- 
sion of Yucatan, and establish our authority over 
it. I know it is said ‘that the occupation is to be 
temporary; but when will a temporary occupation 
cease? Not certainly until the causes which in- 
duced the occupation have ceased to exist, and, as 
they will not be likely soon to disappear, the occu- 
pation will become permanent. 

And on what grounds is it claimed that so ex- 
traordinary a measure as this can be justified? Two 
have been assigned: first, on the ground of policy; 
and second, on the ground of humanity; our inter- 
ference having been solicited by the Government 
of Yucatan. ‘These two grounds do not stand well 
together. If we interfere and take ion of 
the country from considerations of policy, the world 
will give us very little credit for our humanity. 
They are inconsistent with each other: one loo 
to our own interest, the other to the interest of the 
people of Yucatan. That we might interfere and 
assist the people of that country in a way to rest 
on grounds of humanity will not be denied; but 
the manner provided in this bill really exclades all 
idea of humanity, and makes the measure strictly 
one of policy; and the honorable chairman [Mr. 
Hawne@an) who reported the bill had the candor 
to admit that this-was mainly a measure of policy. | 
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| a part of Mexico. 


| sion. 


| present relations with Mexico? 
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To justify the measure on 
either groun 
the political condition of Yucatan. Like every 
other people, Yucatan must be regarded in one of 
three political aspects: either as an independent 
State, possessing and exercising the right of sov- 
ereignty; as a dependency of Mexico; or in a state 
of revolution, having thrown off the yoke of Mex- 
ico, yet not having established its independence, so 
as to be recognized as one of the family of nations. 

No one claims that Yucatan is an independent 
State; she does not claim it herself. The most 


|| that she claims is that she has thrown off the au- 
|| thority of Mexico, and that she has been neutral 


in the war between the United States and Mexico. 
Our Government has in some respects recognized 


| her neutrality, but in others has regarded her as 
We have taken and still hold | 
|| Laguna, one of her ports, where we have collected 
|, duties as in other ports of Mexico in our posses- 


But in what light does Mexico regard Yu- 
catan? She certainly regards her as one of the 
States of that Republic. How, then, can we take 
possession of that countr 


will exclude the authority of Mexico; we must 
hold the country against Mexico. 
now in a war with Mexico, this would be regarded 
by her as an invasion of her territory, and would 
certainly involve us in a war with Mexico. That 
our Occupation was in pursuance of a request of 


Yucatan, would be no justification to Mexico as | 


long as she regards Yucatan as a part of her terri- 
tory. It would be another Texas affair, with this 
important difference: that Yucatan has not yet 
asserted her independence, and has not been recog- 
nized as an independent State by any nation, not 
even by the United States. Her consent, there- 
fore, would amount to nothing. It would be no 
answer to the complaints of Mexico to say that 
we had taken possession of this department of hers 
for purposes of humanity, to assist the people in 
defending themselves against the Indian popula- 
tion. 

But how will this measure stand in view of our 
We have ratified 
a treaty of peace with that Republic, and sent out 
commissioners to procure its ratification by the 
Mexican Government; and an armistice has been 
entered into suspending military operations, Can 
we take military occupation of one of the States of 
that Republic without violating the armistice? Can 
we make war on the Indian population of one of 
the States consistently with the armistice? ‘The 
Indians are citizens, and a part of the Mexican 
population. To show in what light the Indians 
are viewed in Yucatan, permit me to read an ex- 
tract from one of the letters of Mr. Sierra: 

**Throngh the special favor of Divine Providence, the 
odious spirit of faction, which for some time past has dis- 
turbed the public mind, has disappeared entirely from Yuca- 
tan ; and the citizens massacred by a common peril have sin- 
cerely rallied around their constitutional government, offer- 
ing their cordial and loyal codperation and aid in sustaining 
the only policy at present possible in that country. Noble 
and philanthropic, liberal and broad is the political principle 
which has ever been dominant in Yucatan. Our constitu- 
tion and our laws have secured to the indigenous race the 
same identical rights which they give to all other citizens. 
Our policy has always been to alleviate the social condition 
of the Indians; improving it by civil and religious instruc- 
tion, and spreading among them all the benefits. of civiliza- 
tion in the same way and to the same extent as our means 
and resources permitted us to do in behalf of our own race. 
Many of them have thus been called into public life who 
have succeeded in throwing off the brutal stupidity which 
has been and is their characteristic. And so well has the 
object of this policy been attained in one point of view, that 
we have finally made ourselves the mark of the hatred of the 
eastern Indians, who have declared against us a war of ex- 
termination, perpetrating upon the defenceless inhabitants 
of that region acts of assassination, robbery, incendiarism, 
and all kinds of exeesses unfit to be described from their 


horrible nature, and the wound they inflict upon the moral 
condition of a Christian people.” 


We are here informed that the Indians are citi- 
zens; that they have the same civil and political 
rights as the whites; that they are eligible to office; 
that it has been the policy of the Government to 


elevate them, civilize, and christianize them. Strict- | 


ly, then, this-can only be rded as a civil war; 
and can we make ourselves a party to it consist- 
ently with our present relations with Mexico? 
Would it not give oceasion to those disaffected to- 
wards the present Mexican Government and hos- 
stile to the treaty, to excite prejudices against us, 


, it becomes important to see what is | 


without giving offence | 
|| to Mexico? If we establish our authority there, it 


If we were not || 
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| to charge us with bad faith, and perhaps defeat the 
negotiation ? 

Sir, we know the extreme jealousy of that peo- 
| ple. We know the whole course of their iondian 
| and the light in'which they have hitherto viewed 
| the transactions in Texas. We know they are 

extremely jealous of us, especially when they see 
}| an apparent disposition on the part of this country 
| to seize upon their territory. And now, when this 
|| question of a treaty of peace is pending, and in its 
present critical condition, would it be safe, would 
| it not be a total abandonment of all ideas of ordi- 
| nary prudence and caution for us to adopt a meas- 
ure like the one now before us for consideration—a 
| Measure authorizing the taking possession of one of 
their States, and sending troops to engage in a war 
there, all at a time when the treaty is pending, and 
| an armistice in existence suspending hostiliues be- 
tween the two contending parties? We have been 
| told that Yucatan is quasi independent. I have 
] before remarked that Mexico does not so regard 
| her; and though Mexico has made no effort to 
| exert her authority over this State for some time 
past, yet, when in a situation that will enable her 
so to act, will she not do it? We well know the 
tenacity of that people, the Spanish race now in 
that country; they give up no territory unless driven 
into the last extremity. Can this be regarded in 
any other light than as a new aggression, that 
would give abundant reason for a continuance of 
|| the war to the disaffected to the Mexican Govern- 
|| ment, who are opposed to terminating the difficul- 
ties between the two countries? 
Mr. President, in whatever light we regard the 
| people of Yucatan, whether as an independent 
|| people, or as a dependency upon Mexico, or as in 
| a state of revolution, you cannot pass this bill con- 
] sistently with what I believe we admit to be the 
|| settled principles of policy which have ever gov- 
| erned the conduct of this Government in its inter- 
| course with foreign Powers. In accordance with 
|, these principles, it makes no difference whether Yu- 
catan is regarded in any one of these three lights, 
We have no more right to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of a State or province under the jurisdic- 
tion of some other country—no more right to in- 
| terfere in domestic affairs, local in their character, 
than we have to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
a great independent State. Upon what principle, 
sir, can this military occupation of this province 
be justified in reference to the established princi- 
| ples which have governed the action of the United 
States? View it in whatever aspect you please, I 
ask upon what ground can it be justified? 
Sir, there are two great principles which have 
| been held sacred by this country from its earliest 
history; and Iam not prepared to admit that the 
declaration of Mr. Monroe, so often referred to, 
if properly understood, gives any sanction, or 
recognizes any policy of this Government, which 
involves a departure from these principles. What 
are these principles? First, there is the principle 
neutrality with regard to belligerents. This 


| 
| 
} 





principle our Government has ever maintained, 
and a majority of our most distinguished states- 
men have endeavored to impress its importance 
upon the minds of our people, and upon ever 
other nation in the world, in every possible mode 
and form. They have held it as one of the most 
sacred of principles in r to our intercourse 
with the other Powers of the world, and the surest 
guaranty of peace. Can we, consistently with what 
is due to this great principle, interfere in this civil 
war, whether we regard Yucatan as an independ- 
ent State, or as a dependent province? She is no 
part of the United States; she is a country foreign 
tous. ‘There is a war there, sir; and can we forci- 
bly interfere in it, without invalidating the great 
principle of neutrality towards belligerents? I see 
| no answer to this query, and I believe there can 
| be no answer. 
} 


| The second principle we have hitherto held 
|| equally sacred, the i 

|| It is the: principle which this Government, above 
| all others, ought to hold sacred; because it strikes 
| at the ery a wrhich bel of free ocean - - 
|| the principle which belongs toa ;W 

|| is, fs they should take care of their own affairs. 
Is it consistent with this principle to take po 

sion of a foreign State, and take part in a civil war 


in which it is e ? Why, sir, @ proposition 
| ot thie kind nese’ but to be Kily tood, in 


le of non-intervention. 
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order to show its fallacy. It does not admit of 
argument, because stating it carries with it the | 
argument. Are we to undertake to control by 


force the destinies of this people? and because they 


———— SEES 
| tion of power on the part of the great Powers of || 


cording to their sovereign will, that Mr. Monroe )| 


are in a terrible state of tumult and civil anarchy, || 


are we to settle their difficulties by taking posses- | 
sion of the country, putting down one party and 
setting up another? What sort of government | 
will you give them? Will you attempt.to force | 
your own principles of government upon them, or 
will you consult their wishes, and attempt to set 
up such a government as they may ask at your 
hands? Sir, this matter is beset with difficulties at | 
every step. 

I wish to say something, Mr. President, in re- 
gard to this doctrine which has been said to have | 
been held by President Monroe, and which is very 
gravely spoken of as the settled and established 
policy of this country. We must look to the cir- 
cumstances of the nations in this hemisphere and 
in Europe at the time the declarations of Mr. 
Monroe were made, and to which they were ap- | 
plied, to form a correct opinion of them, These 
were not abstract declarations of principles to gov- |, 
ern the action of this Government, but Seclaratanio i 
applied to the then existing state of the countries || 
in Besepuane’ America. I have examined the two || 
messages of 1823 and 1824 which contain his doc- | 
trines. Some years previous to that, the Spanish | 
colonies in this hemisphere had asserted and de- } 

| 


clared their independence; but Spain refused to | 
acknowledge them, and still asserted her dominion | 
over them. Mr. Monroe did not deny the right 
of Spain to reéstablish her dominion over them; | 


_ in the concerns of foreign Powers—ng connection | 


_man of too much good sense to have contended for 


much less did he assert the right of the United || 
States to interfere between Spain and her colonies, | 


or to set itself up as the arbitrator and guardian of | 
all the nations in this hemisphere. What he de- 
clared was, that the political system of Europe | 
must not be extended to America to control the 
destinies of these Spanish American countries. He | 
did not mean the monarchical system of Europe, | 
as some seem to suppose, but that combination | 
among the great Powers, sometimes called the | 
Holy Alliance, which divided and disposed of the | 
small States of Europe according to their pleasure. | 
This is the system to which he alludes when he | 
says, ‘we should consider any attempt on their || 
one to extend their system to any portion of this 
emisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.”’ | 
It was that arbitrary system of the balance of 
power, maintained by the allied Powers of Eu- 
rope, and which virtually annihilated all the small | 
States, which Mr. Monroe declared could not be | 
extended to this hemisphere. This was to prevent || 
the allied Powers from assisting Spain in the re- || 
—— of her revolted colonies, which he said | 
had assumed and were capable of maintaining their || 
independence. When the time had arrived for 
acknowledging the independence of those coun- 
tries, Mr. Monroe acted cautiously and prudently. || 
A resolution was introduced in the other Chamber 
urging and stimulating the Executive on to action. || 


i} 





He acted in a manner which it would be well, per- || 
haps, to imitate in this case. - He sent out commis- 
sioners to ascertain the condition of these coun- 
tries, and whether they had effectually secured and 


Being satisfied of this fact, he acknowledged their 
independence. In the mean time, a peculiar state 
of things had transpired in Europe. The several 
Powers on that great continent had combined 
against one great Power, one great man. The re- 
sult of that combination, called the Holy Alliance, 
was the overthrow of this one great Power. This 
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Europe, to dispose of the nations of the earth ac- 


said should not be extended to this hemisphere, || 


taking in the southern as well as the northern con- || 


tinent. Gentlemen may well say with propriety 


combination was broken up, and soon after Spain 








| Mr. HANNEGAN, Willmy honorable friend 


allow me to put one question? I dislike to inter. 
rupt, but would ask, if our title was clear and un- 
questionable, why did my friend from Connecticut 
vote for the treaty which surfendered that territory 


| |, to Great Britain? 
that this sentiment was heartily responded to by || 
his countrymen, though there has been no occa- || 
sion to put it into practice. After a while, the || 


Mr. NILES. J alluded to the opinions of my 
honorable friend from Indiana and others, that our 
title was clear and unquestionable. I certainly 


) | never so considered it; if 1 had, I should not have 
acknowledged the independence of these States || 


voted for the treaty. 





on this continent. 
with the right of intervention, as now asserted, | 


with the idea which seems to be assumed, that Mr. 
Monroe claimed for the United States, as the prin- 
cipal and only great nation in this hemisphere, the 
right to dictate to or to control the destinies of all 
others, or assumed the obligation to protect them. 
His was not the doctrine of interference, but of 
resistance to the interference of others. He wasa 





the right of intervention in the manner which is 
asserted. He had no such idea, 

What further does Mr. Monroe say? In con- 
nection with this view, he says, in direct reference 
to the condition of the Spanish American States in 


| this hemisphere, that— 
“The American continents, by the free and independent || 


condition assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects of future colonization for any Euro- 
pean Power.” 


What did he mean by this? I think nothing 
more than what is contained in his first position, 
as it has direct reference to the ability of the coun- 
tries on these continents to maintain their independ- 
ence. He meant no more than that those countries | 
ought not to be forcibly reduced to colonies by any 
European Power. Did he mean that no European 


|, Power could establish colonies in any unoccupied 


territory they might have in this country? Cer- 
tainly he could not mean that; because he admits 
that the existing rights of Ewropean Powers could 
not be disturbed. 
tion of the first doctrine, that the countries here 


are capable of maintaining their own independence, || 


and could not be disturbed or subjugated by any 
European Power. What is there in all this that 


|| supports the idea that it was the purpose of Mr. 


Monroe to watch over all the countries of this 
hemisphere, and to repel interference in any one 
of them without onda to the idea whether it was 
an encroachment upon our rights, or such an in- 
vasion of the rights of other independent nations 
as might endanger our own safety, but merely as 
being the great Power on this continent, we had the 
rightand were under obligation to regulate the affairs 
of all other countries, at least so far as regards Eu- 
ropean interference? Has Mr. Monroe ever laid 
down any such principles of power on our part? 
Now, | might contend that, even if Mr. Monroe’s 


_ ideas were so extensive and comprehensive as seems 


to be claimed, they were in direct conflict with the | 
settled policy of national intervention with respect 


| to the rights of all nations which has ever been | 


recognized by this Government since the days of 
Washington. I mightcontend thatthe assumption 


recognized by and become the established policy 
of the country, has not the Jeast support in the 
world. Why, if we understand Mr. Monroe as 
going that length, and to say there shall be no 
further colonization by any European Power, no 
enlargement of their possessions in this country, I 


This is one of the positions |) 
of Mr. Monroe, and has no connection whatever || 


It was, then, only an elabora- || 


There was another instance, thatof the northeast- 
ern boundary, where there was not only a yielding 
to an extension of European dominion here, but in 
_acase where we at least claimed, and, im my judg- 
ment, possessed a good title. In the settlement 
of that important treaty, we gave away, or relin- 
quished about one-third of the State of Maine, to 
which I think our title was clear and unquestion- 
'able. I hope, however, we shall be able to sus- 
/ tain the principle so far as respects our own 
territory, and in perhaps defending territory im- 
mediately contiguous to us, where it is in immi- 
nent danger of falling into the hands of a foreign 
Power, and thus hazarding our own security. 
| That, I believe, is the length and breadth this 
principle ought to be, or can be, carried. There 
| are some other departures from this pedele that 

I might enumerate. Our honorable friend will re- 
member that there was a very fair occasion to 
bring up this doctrine, this convenient doctrine of 
| Mr. Monroe in regard to what was called the Pan- 
-ama mission. My honorable friend from Missis- 
| sippi has quoted very liberally from the speech of 
the Senator from Massachusetts on that very oc- 
| easion. 
| Mr. FOOTE. The honorable Senator from 
| Connecticut misunderstood me on this point. I 
expressly said, as he will discover from my printed 
| remarks, that the extract referred to from the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts was in- 
| troduced for the edification of the Whig members 
| of this body. 
| Mr. NILES. Very well; good enough author- 
| ity any way. It may be used on either side. But 
I should have been pleased had he quoted from 
another gentleman more distinguished in his posi- 
| tion—I refer to the President of the United States. 
| He did not, I think, sanction this doctrine. He, 
with others, adhered to the old doctrine. The 
| Democracy on that occasion, and but shortly after 
| Mr. Monroe’s time, stood upon the old doctrine of 
non-intervention. ‘That was then, as it ever had 
been, the Democratic doctrine, yet the policy of 
all parties. The proposed convention or congress 
at Panama involved the same principle.as the case 
under consideration. It was to regulate, by some 

system, the concerns of the different nations in 
this hemisphere, and to secure all against Euro- 
pean aggression and colonization. This measure, 
very unwise, as subsequent events proved, was 
recommended and sustained by President Adams, 
with all his learning and ability; butas it involved 
a dangerous principle of foreign intervention, it 
was, after a warm and able debate, put down by 
both Houses of Congress, and there the thing 
ended. 

Let us look further, and see how the doctrine 
stands of resisting colonization in this whole hemi- 
sphere. What has this nation done in opposing 
British encroachments and aggressions, perhaps 
called so properly? Look at her-acquisitions upon 
this continent, and below us, too! Great Britain, 








_ beg to ask for the proof that such doctrine has re- 


through some treaty in 1783, acquired the right of 


were able to maintain their independence as States. that this direction of affairs on our part has been 





cutting logwood at Balize—the right of yr pcre | 
a factory there for trade, but no right.of territoria 
jurisdiction; yet, through the exercise of that right, 


; Holy Alliance, or combination among the great | ceived the sanction of the other departments of 
Powers of Europe, was intended to cont the || the Government or the people of the country. | 
power and direct the destinies of all the Govern- || How can it be claimed that this policy has been ‘she has extended her possessions until she has 
ments of Europe. Spain was a member of this || acted upon in any instance? This doctrine, assert- |, acquired a large province—a province embracing 
alliance, and at this time was attempting to reclaim || ed in 1823-24, when this message was put forth, || the most fruitful and valuable part of Yucatan; 
her possessions in this country. She refused to || will not harmonize very well with the recent ar- | and I will venture to say, that the trade of Balize 
acknowledge the independence of these States | rangement made with Great Britain in respect to || jis ten to one of the trade of Yucatan, even before 
ov and years after we acknowledged it. Mr. || Oregon. I know that treaty was very unaccept- | these disturbances occurred. This is not all by 
onroe, then looking at the state of affairs in this || able to my honorable friend, the chairman of the || any means. What has she acquired still further 
country, and then at the situation of things in Ea- || Committee on Foreign Relations. In this case of /south? They have possessed themselves of a 
| 


Ee 





rope, considered that it belonged to the United || dispute concerning Oregon, we claimed the whole— || province called the Mosquito Coast, through the 
States, as the great Power on this continent, so far H our tile was clear and unquestionable—yet, in the || force of a deed or will, from some Indian chief, 
to interfere in behalf of the Spanish American | face of this doctrine that no European Power might | and thus extended her dominion there. This is i 
States, as to declare to the civilized world that we || extend their possessions on this continent, we not ‘not all. Travel over the earth, and then you may 

3 would not permit this European alliance to extend |, only gave the country up, but allowed the princi- attempt to describe the ssive inroads of that 
its system to any portion of the American conti- ple to be applied to a territory which we zealously || Power. 1 saw this oF y an account of their 
nents. It was this’combined system, this assump- ' asserted belonged to us. aggressions in Ve i - They had 
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some possessions in Guyana, which they have || Indiana has the candor toadmit that there might be 
extended until they have absorbed the whole of | a state of things, in which, if we take possession, 
what was Spanish Guyana. The writer of the || we shali be forced to hold on. That would not at 


statement | saw, and who seems to be well in- | 
formed on this subject, says that in 1841, they | 
encroached upon Spanish Gayana to the amount of | 
twenty thousand square miles. Since then they | 
have swelled the amount of their possession, until 
now they occupy mn portion of country one hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles in extent. These | 
things are successfully going on, while we are en- 
gaged in carrying out the great doctrine of Mr. 
Monroe by a quiet acquiescence; and I believe the 
kxecutive branch of this Government has not yet 
sent the first diplomatic note to this Power, saying 
that these things would not do. It is too late in 
the day, sir, to take ground quite so high as this 
ut forth by my honorable friend from Indiana, 
t is too late in the day; and it is a ground which 
ought never to have been taken, because it was 
one that we never could have maintained. It 


would have led to a perpetual war with the world, || 


or at least with England, the mightiest Power in 
it. She is the only Power we have any fears of 
collision with. There has been a serious disturb- 
ance upon the La Plata. England and France 
have both been acting the part of mediators or 
invaders there. Were their objects and purposes 
inquired into by us? Did we seek to repel their 
interference? The difficulty was carried on in a 
portion of this hemisphere. We might have had 
reason to apprehend that the result of their com- 
bined intervention would have been the establish- | 
ment of the power of one or both of these nations 
pecevanentix and extensively. At least it might 
vave been supposed that they would gain in sub- 
stance the control of that portion of the country. 
Have we interfered in this matter? Not at al— 
not at all, All these things have taken place since 
the declaration of Mr. Monroe in 1823-'24. In 
a mere supposititious case, we are told that our 
interest requires, not to interfere diplomatically, 
not to protest against a foreign Power taking pos- 
session of Yucatan, but upon the mere assumption 
that she may be thus taken possession of, we are 
called upon to seize the country and occupy it our- 
selves. Sir, that is one part of the doctrine. 

Mr. President, I thought it proper to examine 
these doctrines to which such importance is at- 
tached of late, and which are assumed to be the 
established policy of the country, although they 
never seem to have been recognized by any action 
of the Government. But if we were to admit this 
to be a settled policy, it is sufficient to say that 
there is in this case no facts to justify our inter- 
ference. There is not the first fact before the Sen- 
ate. There are no facts to prove any design on 
the part of the British or of Spain to take forcible 
pecan of the State of Yucatan. Not one. 

ow, sir, as far as any right of interference by one 
independent Power with another is concerned, all 
writers on the laws of nations agree in saying, that 
the case must be an extreme one, the danger must 
be imminent, to justify such an act, one which will 
admit of no other remedy. We are called upon to 
interfere in the civil affairs of Yucatan upon a mere 
supposition or suspicion that England may poasi- 
bly interfere if we do not. It may be possible, as 
of many other things. Can a mere supposition or 
suspicion of this nature be any justification for our 
interference? It may be said further, that England 
has already been called upon to interfere. True. 
But she has been treated precisely in the same. way 
that we have been treated; the same appeal and 
offer have been made to both nations, Supposing 
England was to interfere under this solicitation of 
the Government at Yucatan, have we any right to 
complain of such a course on her part?’ Even if 
there were any interference on the part of England, 











it would not be prima facie a case of aggressive in- 
terference, because her aid has already been soli- 
cited as well as ours. «Spain has interfered. She 
has sent two ships of war to the coast of Yucatan. 
I roneniy. teed an account that two ships of war 
from Cuba had arrived on the coast of Yucatan, 
and were doing what they could to aid the sufferers, 
taking them on board and furnishing provisions, 
arms, and ammunition. Can we complain if any 
other nation, which happens to be European, do 
precisely what we propose to do, on precisely the | 
same basis—that is, the relief of the suffering peo- 
ple of this distracted State? The Senator dite 


, all favor the measure, however, in my judgment. 
| There are difficulties enough in the way before 
| you moot that point. Is this measure to assume 


it becomes infinitely more important. 
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troversy with the natives. No lomger than the Sth 
of last month, I find that the then Governor, be- 
lieving it might tend to harmonize and anite the 


| people, and thus strengthen their hands in the 


struggle in which they were engaged, resigned his 


| office, doubtless in favor of the rival leader of the 
| the character of acquisition or annexation? If so, || 


resigned in favor of Barbachina. 


| [have a few words, Mr. President, to submit in || 


regard to the expediency and advantage of our in- 
terfering in this matter, and the probable conse- 
| quences which may follow to ourselves. Aside 
| from all the difficulties I have partially alluded to, 


} 


essential service to the people of that country; that 
it will involve great sacrifices on our part, sacrifices 
| not only of money, but lives; that it would involve 
us in a war which will be, as withall Indian wars, 
a very troublesome one,—even aside from all the 

reat principles which impede our way atevery step, 

ask whether it will be wise and prudent to inter- 
fere in the extraordinary manner this bill proposes 
todo? Now, sir, what does my honorable friend 
suppose we have to do, admitting that all these 
difficulties did notexist? What are we todo? We 
must, in the first place, take this war upon our 
| hands; and, ia order todo that, we have got to decide 
a question to which I have not hitherto alluded— 
that is, the merits of this controversy, or the causes 


the character exhibited to us by Mr. Sierra—that 
is, that it is not exactly a civil war, but a war of 
savages against a civilized people—a war of exter- 
mination, carried on by a horde of savages against 
the unoffending white population—a war of races. 
Now, have we sufficient, or the requisite informa- 
tion, to decide this question? We are to look on 
both sides of the question. This is the course 
justice and humanity points out. 
this question with our present meager information, 
| with that degree of confidence and justice with 
which it ought to be decided? Can we, with our 

resent. knowledge of the matter, take upon us the 
high responsibility of calling upon our own citi- 
zens to hazard their own lives, and assist in shed- 
| ding the blood of others who have never injured 
us? 

This is no trivial concern. 


This is not a ques- 





know enough a 


dinary measures proposed. 
on this question, e are to become a party to 
this war, and are to assume that it is on the one 
hand a war of extermination carried on by barba- 
rians, and on the other, a war of self-defence, a 
resistance to the murderous incursions of savages. 
It may be so. But [ask whether there is anything 
before us to justify our assuming such a position, 
| attached to which are consequences so very solemn, 
not only to that country, but to our own citizens. 
Why, I have just read from this report that these 
so-called savages are citizens of the State of Yuca- 


educate, instruct, and even to christianize them. 


tent they are a civilized and a Christian people. 
They are Catholics, I believe; and we are called 


upon to aid in what?) Why, in their utter exter- 


mination, This is, as is said, truly a war of ex- 
termination. Fe 
before I would give a vote to take the responsibility 


of exterminating this race, to say nothing about | 
exposing and hazarding the lives of my own coun- 


trymen. I should like, for one, to know more upon 
this subject. I find that the correspondence laid 
before us sheds no light on the question how this 
controversy began. 
Sierra, affirming that there were no factions exist- 
ing in the State, does not seem to be entirely true. 
He doubtless supposed it so at the time, and there 


may be a total absence of the exhibition of factions | 


to-day, and yet to-morrow they may come forth 
in all their evils, We know, that during the short 


Can we decide 


| tion as to the right of intervention, but whether we 

out the merits of the controversy 
to justify our adopting and carrying out the extraor- 
e are to take sides 


tan. They have been admitted as equals into 
society. ‘The white citizens of that country, says 
Mr. Sierra, have made great efforts to elevate, 


They are, then, according to this authority, a por- 
tion of the people of that country. To a great ex- 


For one, sir, I would hesitate long | 


The statement also of Mr. | 


if it should appear that our interference can be of | 


of the civil war now prevailingin that country. We | 
| have gotto decide whether this is a war precisely of | 


| 








period of our war with Mexico, the condition of | 


Yucatan has assumed three or four different phases, 
But there are factions. There are two parties, and 


dissensions among the whites as well as this con- 





other hostile party. Mendez, the then Governor, 
This measure 
seems to have been designed to unite the two par- 
ties, and to enable them more effectually to defend 
themselves against the assaults of their savage foe, 
and to strengthen their hands against their common 
enemy, the Indians. But such was the bitterness 
of feeling between the two parties that it had a 


| directly contrary effect, for, of the eight thousand 


men who composed their army at the time, about 


| one-half, comprising the partisans of Mendez, im- 
| mediately returned to their homes, reducing the 





army to some four thousand men. Sir, we know 
nothing of the occasion of this difficulty. I believe 
that the report received to-day, containing the cor- 
respondence with the Navy Department, throws 
some light on the origin and causes of this war; 
but I have not had an opportunity to examine it. 
The correspondence in the two messages afforded 
very little light; in fact, Mr. Sierra seems to avoid 
going into the origin of the controversies. Traced 
to its source, I think it will be found that this war 
at present existing in that country is one of the 
deplorable evils resulting from their divisions. Sir, 
is it not improbable that the degraded native popu- 
lation of that country, who for three long centuries 
have been in a state of complete subjugation, and 
whose natural characteristic, according to Mr. 
Sierra, is stupidity, should, of their own accord, 
after having endured oppression so long, from 
some strange feeling newly sprung up in their 


| breasts, unite their strength, and form an offensive 





league against their ancient oppressors? Sir, there 
are, there must have been, other causes of this 
difficulty, of which we at present know nothing. 

Sir, when foreign intervention takes place, it is 
supposed to be for peace. When any intervention 
with the affairs of other nations is undertaken, it is 
assumed to be upon the ground of humanity, and 
looks to the interests of both of the contending 
parties. Intervention looks to the great interests 
of peace, and is the enemy of war. It is only on 
this ground that it can receive the least justifica- 
tion. Can we do that in this case? This isa war 
of one portion of inhabitants against another por- 
tion, whom they regard as their oppressors; and 
can we, by a cimpay of force, induce these people 
to yield? Can we dictate terms, or a treaty, com- 
promise, or settlement of their difficulty? What 
do they say themselves? I saw an article in a 
paper published at Merida, in which the superior 
class are speculating upon the probabilities of re- 
ceiving aid from this country. Nothing short, says 
the writer, of annexation will be of any use to 
them. He further states that their application to 
be annexed to this country would be successful; 
that the abolitionists and the Democratic party are 
all in their favor, and he thinks that the southern 
Whigs will be likely to favor the proposition too. 
On the whole, he declares the prospects to be very 
favorable. The principal and most striking fea- 
ture of this article, however, is, when the writer 
states that after annexation is secured, they, the 
Yucatanese, will be saved from further trouble 
with the savages, as they will be immediately ex- 
terminated by us. That is what they want, sir. 
This statement I found copied from the Mexican 
paper, the La Patria, in the Herald of this morn- 
ing. 

A few words in reference to the consequences to 
ourselves. We know something in regard to In- 
dian warfare. Who and what are these Indians 
that are to be exterminated? What is their num- 
ber?. What*their prowess? What their mode of 
warfare? What their ability to sustain a war with 
the United States? Let us see what Mr. Sierra 
says upon the subject: , 

“ The numerous hordes of that race fall with surprisin 
rapidity upon the defenceless villages, Jeaving them redu 
to ashes, and then withdraw to the impenetrable forests of 
the country, setting our troops at defiance, wearing them oat, 
disheartening them, and driving them to despair. The few- 
ness of the wants of that race, the facility with which they 
support all kinds of privations, the extraordinary rapidity of 
their movements, all those circumstances having given them 
a superi@ity almost irresistible.”” 


Such are the people we are called upon to as- 
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sist inexterminating. They are without artificial 
wants, subsisting in a state of nature, living on lit- 
tle or nothing, and sallying forth with astonishing 
rapidity, falling upon hamlets and villages, devas- | 
tating them with fire, and then retreating far from 
pursuit to their forests and fastnesses. he Goy- 
ernor expresses his opinion of them still more 
strongly. He says: 

“The white race—the civilized class of this State—is 
now attacked in an atrocious and barbarous manner by the 
aboriginal caste, which, rising simultaneously in insurrec- 
tiow, by an inetinet of ferocity is making a savage and ex- 
terminating war onus. Everything is ravaged and destroyed, 
the towns are delivered to tlames, and all, without consid- 
eration of sex or age, who fall into the bloody hands of these 
barbarians, are murdered without pity, and with the most 
crucl tortures. ‘Their forests, their fastnesses, their cas 
tome, and other particular circumstances, render the Ipdians 
terrible enemies ; and when to this is added their numbers, 
excessively superior to those of the Other castes, it will be | 
at once seen how difficult it is to restrain them, and how | 
easily they may elude the means employed to attack and | 
pursne them; and the difficulty becomes the greater in con- 
sequence of the want of funds to support the expenses, and | 
to obtain the necessaries for carrying on the war.” | 


Here the Governor says that these Indians have 
become terrible enemies. Mr. Sierra states that 
they are vastly superior to his own people. In all 
the accounts which we have had of this cruel war, | 
with all its terrible devastations, I have never seen 
any account of the first battle that has been fought 
or the first stand that has been made by the white | 
population of that distracted country. It appears 
that they have a small force in the field, but wheth- 
er itis that they are afraid to fight 1 know not, I | 


cannot say; as yet they appear to have had no | 
skirmish, nor made any resistance, however slight, || 
to the desolating progress this formidable mt 

Ws |) 
war, we assume upon our hands no small underta- | 
| know our soldiers are brave, and probably | 
one thousand of our troops would oppose a more | 


are continuing. Now, sir, if we engage in t 


king. 


formidable resistance to the incursions of these In- 
dians than the whole military force of Yucatan; 
but, sir, from the extracts which I have just read, 
it will be readily perceived that these people will 


be the most difficult enemy to exterminate that | 
They are not | 


could be encountered in any war. 
to be found. They are not to be met on the field 
of battle. They retire when pursued to their 
almost inaccessible retreats and fastnesses. 
can be accomplished even if we pass the bill and | 
send an armed force into that country? Why, | 
suppose we drive back this people, (for it will not 
be so easy to exterminate them,) and the terrified 
inhabitants return to their homes, those whose 
homes have been suffered to remain, can we, after 
thus driving back the Indians, leave the whites to 
their own defence? Can we withdraw our forces 
and leave the people in security? Will they not 
be exposed to the same inroads the moment our 
troops are withdrawn? Why, sir, our possession 
of that country must be a perpetual one. Will not 


the same necessity remain for continued relief? | 


We can afford them, after all, sir, no substantial 
aid, unless it is given through a permanent occu- 


pation of that country, and, as | have already | 


stated, that is the aid to which they look forward, 
and the precise kind of relief which they desire. 
They are expecting and hoping that the strong arm 


of this Government will thus be extended to their || 
And that is the question, whether we are | 


relief. 
prepared to doit? Nothing short of permanent pos- 
session, or the total extirpation of that race, will do 
any good; our sacrifices will otherwise be made in 
vain. The = as I have said, simply comes 
to this, whether we are prepared to take the peo- 
ple of that country under our eare and protection, 
through’the medium of annexation, or whatever 
we'may call it, and to afford to them the security 
which they seem unable to secure to themselves? 
Mr. President, I think, if we were to pass this 
bill upon any ground, either of humanity or policy, 
we would be subject to the charge of inconsistency 
by our constituentsat home. The position of this 
country is almost identical with that of Texas be- 
fore annexation. It is true, Yueatan has not been 
recognized as an independent Power, but she has 
thrown off the yoke of Mexico. Texas appealed 
to us for relief in thesame way. But we could not 
interfere or give her aid; and was there nota deso- 
lating war raging within her borders? It is not 
necessary to remind Senators of the sceges of the | 
Alamo, where the laws of war were utterly disre- | 
garded, and a war of extermination, similar in kind | 


What | 
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ried on by the Mexicans. 
Texas aid, and yet her inhabitants werg bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh. I might refer, sir, 


to other cases, more remote, to be sure, but per- | 


haps more similar in their nature to the one at 
present under consideration. I would not be un- 


| derstood as saying that it is not proper to extend 


any assistance to this people in their extremity; 
and perhaps we ought to go so far as to supp'y 
them with arms and munitions of war. But I spea 

of our making ourselves a party to this war, Du- 


ring the glorious administration of Mr. Jefferson, || 
distinguished for a liberal and humane spirit, there | 
were similar scenes which occurred on our bor- || 
ders, Who has forgotten the fate of San Domingo? | 


We did not interfere then, sir. Was not thata 


case that appealed to our sympathy and humanity? || 


Was it not a case within our borders as much so 
as in the present one of Yucatan? The result, as 
we well know, was the extermination of the white 


| race, 


Sir, let us for a moment contrast this bill witha 
resolution recently passed by this body, and see if 
there be not some little doubt existing as to the 
purity and consistency of our present design. I 
need not remind the Senate of the very interesting 
subject lately before us, growing out of the great 
movement in the Old World, considered in this 
body, not in the form of legislation, to be sure, still, 
certainly in a form assutning to express the senti- 

| ments of this great people, thus giving it a higher 


entitled to. We have, after much deliberation and 
contemplation upon the matter, adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing our concurrence with, and con- 
gratulations at, the rising of the lower classes of 
people in one of the great nations of Europe, and 
upon the success of their efforts in overthrowing 
the higher and aristocratic classes of their society. 
That | take to be the character of the revolution in 
a great degree. 
_ lution of the blouses. The men in frocks, the sons 
of toil, with their bronzed faces and hard hands, 
accomplished the revolution, and we have express- 
ed our approbation at the result of their efforts. 
| And now, sir, we are about to express our opinion 
of a revolutionary movement, of a civil war, in 
another part of the world. Having congratulated 
the blouses in one country upon overthrowing the 
power and ascendency, with all their privileges and 
influences, énjoyed by the higher classes, we are 
| now about to pass a law making ourselves a party 
| with the higher classes in another country to over- 
throw and even exterminate the lower classes, or 
| more degraded portion of the population. These 
poe have been vastly more oppressed and de- 
graded than the lowest ranks of the French inhabit- 
ants. All will admit, I think, that these two acts 
would not stand very well together. 

We were told, Mr. President, by the honorable 
chairman who has brought forward this bill, that if 
we do not assume the occupation and protection 
of this country, England will take possession of it, 
and then we shall be called upon, in accordance 
with the great doctrine of Mr. Monroe, as that 
| Senator understands it, to displace or expel her, 
and thus become involved in a war with that 
mighty Power. If the Senator’s idea is right upon 
| this subject, it is giving to this bill a higher char- 
‘acter than it has been supposed to possess. If this 
_ is so, we are not only to assume the responsibility 
of consequences already referred to, resulting from 
becoming a party to this war, but we also hazard 
a war with the only nation capable of doing us any 
essential or permanent injury. But may there not 
be equal danger of a war with England if we inter- 
fere with Yucatan in the first instance? But, sir, 
if we place the offer of our aid merely on the ground 
| of humanity for a suffering people, and if this ia 
| to be regarded only as a work of charity on the 
| part of any nation that performs it, surely, if we 
| step in and take the work into our own hands, 
' England cannot but thank us for so doing! If 
| England interferes with a design to extend her 
' dominion over that country, it will be immaterial 
| to her, whether she be there first or not; she will 
| not relinquish her object because we get the start 
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f her. 
| Mr. HANNEGAN. I remarked that we could 
not foretell the consequences if we encountered 
' English troops there. 





character than its ordinary expression might be | 


And it has been called the revo- | 
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Mr. NILES. I believe I understand the Sen. 
ator’s position clearly. 
| Mr. HANNEGAN. I said, for my own part, 
| | would be in favor of expelling her. 
|| . Mr. NILES. The Senator assumes that that is 
_ the course which we should be bound to pursue. 
‘| But I will not dwell upon that point, as I have no 
| apprehensions either one way or the other. [| 
|| know her policy has been an aggressive and grasp- 
ing one; but I believe that the time has arrived 
when that policy bas reached its culminating point. 
| I believe that the general sense of the British na- 
tion has been brought to bear upon the subject, 
| and that there is at this time serious doubts in the 
public mind in England whether the whole colonial 
system is not a burden upon their hands. Ina 
statement contained in the leading journal of Lon- 
_ don, the “Times,” speaking of the Government’s 
| sending three small ships of war to the Mosquito 
| country, where they have some difficulty, it con- 
| demned the measure in the strongest terms, affirm- 
_ing that “¢it was not a time for small wars.” 
The ** Times” was astonished at the action of the 
Ministry at a time like this in relation to a country 
so remote, and worth so little. Sir, what is the 
| prevailing spirit of the day in England, as well as 
elsewhere? Is it not in favor of free trade, and 
the overthrow of the colonial system? Whether 
these measures will be carried to the extreme, so 
| as to occasion the total abandonment of the present 
| system, is somewhat doubtful. If it goes that 
length, there will be nothing more absurd than 
that England should wish to have a single colony 
on the face of the earth. Colonies do not add to 
| the power or strength of a nation; on the contrary, 
they are a source of weakness. They are points 
|, to be defended, thus scattering the force and power 
of every nation holding them. It is only the ad- 
vantages of position that colonies afford, and this 
'is more than counterbalanced by the difficulty of 
|defending them, It is the monopoly of their 
trade, found in the colonial system, that renders 
colonies of any value or importance, and if this 
relation is destroyed, these dependencies will be- 
'come extremely feeble. Sir, if this system is 
| abandoned, the British colonies will be our colo- 
nies; we will have their trade and commerce. f 
speak now of her colonies upon this continent on 
_our borders. The idea that England is about to 
interfere with Yucatan for her own aggrandize- 
ment is as improbable and as unfounded as any- 
thing that can be well conceived of. The power 
and ambitious schemes of England are constantly 
| brought in view. 
| Jt seems to be with some gentlemen here, sir, a 
| very fruitful topic, and brought to bear upon vari- 
ous occasions, as to what ought to be our policy 
in extending our dominion or territory; also asa 
_ subject of serious consideration, the encroaching 
power of Great Britain, and the danger of that 
power. We are constantly told of her hemming 
us round by the extent of her possessions; of her 
superior commercial advantages on the lakes, the 
gulf, everywhere; and it is assumed that there is 
| something very alarming and hazardous to our 
peace or trade in all this. Why, sir, I view the 
matter in a very different light. 1 would assert our 
rights in every respect against Great Britain in all 
| cases; but, independent of existing rights, viewed 
merely with reference to any danger, present or 
_ remote, from the increase or extent of the posses- 
sions of Great Britain on this continent, I regard 
, all such apprehensions as utterly vain and futile, 
| and unworthy of a great people who ought to have 


i} 
| 











confidence in their own position and strength. Who 
| knows but that the settlements and progress of 
| Great Britain upon this hemisphere are, in the 
| course of events and the dispensations of Provi- 
| dence, to prove elements of strength and prosperity 
| to this country? Who knows but that her aggres- 
| sive policy, her strenuous exertions to build up her 
_ power here, are all to inuré to our benefit commer- 
cially, and perhaps territorially? Do gentlemen 
| suppose that the possessions of the British oupie 
_can remain and be held together and controlled by 
| her with her present political ae ? Such calcu- 
‘lations may and probably will prove as fallacious 
as those made by the late King of France. He 

was strengthening and building up power which 

he thought would be available against any dangers 


| that might assail him from within or without. He 
had control over military establishments, fortifica- 
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tions, and all the elements of power, greatly ex- i 
ceeding that of any other nation on the globe. But, || 
when the day of trial came, what gecame of all |; 
this apparent strength? It fell like the rotten reed. || 
Thus may it be with the power of Great Britain. |; 
Arbitrary and unnatural systems held together by | 
force have lost their terrors. Who can tell what | 
events a few years will produce? Changes are | 
even now going forward in the British empire, at 
home and irher colonies, and the condition of that | 
country may, in a very short period, be entirely | 
different from what it is at this time. Her Ameri- | 
can colonies may become independent, or they may | 
become annexed to our Confederacy. 
Sir, these British possessions are vastly more | 
valuable to us, to our trade, than the portions of || 
this continent so much talked about. All these | 
Spanish countries put together, in comparison with | 
the British possessions, are but a mere bagatelle. | 
Why, sir, the trade of the British colonies in our || 
own products amounts to some nine or ten millions || 





Temporary occupation of Yucatan— Debate 


great principle of lust of dominion—whenever || 
there was any occasion for adopting any such great 
measure, the Senator from South Carolina was con- 
stantly bringing forward the “ phantom of a na- 
tional debt.” Sir, the people of England and 
France, and all the States of Europe, seem at last 
to have found that a national debt was no phan- || 
tom, but rather a sad reality. And shall we enter | 
upon a policy which has brought such calamities 

upon Europe? And I hope the Senator will par- | 
don me for saying that I think we are progressing 

in this matter very respectably, and that a national | 
debt of one hapa 

phantom. 
ality of a national debt, with this convenient mode 
of getting along by making loans, that when we 
get peace, and shall find it hardly admissible to go 
on bya system of loans, and we come to be thrown 
back upon our own real resources, the actual reve- 
nues, that then the honorable 
convinced that a national debt is something more 
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red millions is not to be called a 
I think, if not sensible now of the re- 


{ 
entleman will be |! 








| 

| 

of dollars annually, whilst that of all the Spanish || than a phantom. And with my views of our pres- | 
American colonies, excepting Cuba, do not equal || ent revenue, and looking to the present disturbed t 
half that sum. And what have we to fear from || condition of Europe, and the effect it must have || 
British power here? Are gentlemen afraid that we || upon our trade, I am inclined to fear that the Sen- | 
shall be attacked in our own territory, or that our | ator may find that the public debt is a reality, and | 
commerce may be cut up? Sir, we have nothing || our revenue a phantom. I hope it may not be so, | 
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of things in Yucatan was first made known to this 
Government, and its interposition implored. It 
was a new question, involving very serious consid- 
erations. We all feeb this; for they are pressed 
upon us more and more at every step.of our pro- 


| gress. However urgent were the claims of human- 


ity, the necessary information for discreet action 
was not in the possession of the Executive. The 


| commissioner of Yucatan had indeed made his rep- 


resentation; but it required to be fortified by lesa 
partial information—by the reports and opinions 
of our own officers, who were acting upon the 
coasts of that country, and who were acquainted 
with its present condition, and the causes that led 
to it. Well, sir, it took time to procure these facts 


| through this channel, and, as soon as they were 
| procured, the President determined upon his course, 


and transmitted the message now under delibera- 
tion. Certainly gentlemen do not desire the same 
time to discuss such a question as this, as was 
necessarily consumed in the collection of informa- 
The great points of the case are before us, 
and the application now comes, not merely from 
the Yucatese commissioner, but from the legislative 
department of the Government in a solemn decree, 
and from the Executive of the country. It is a 
case of overwhelming, overpowering, necessity. 


tion. 





to fear at home from any Power or all the Powers || Mr. President. 


m || While we are deliberating, the sad action is going 
of the earth. This is the strongest country in the || 


: strongest Cc I have got through what I have to say in oppo- |, on; and however prompt we may now be, we may 
world, both in respect to internal disorder or ex- || sition to this bill. In regard to the request con- || not be prompt enough for the circumstances. The 
ternal violence; all Europe combined ought not to || tained in the message, and the appeal made to us, || fate of the country may be decided before we can 


give us the least uneasiness except in regard to the || I would go for assisting this suffering people as || send any relief. “At any rate, let us redeem our- 
sacrifices which might follow. We know our |! far as may be consistent with the established prin- || selves from the reproach of indifference or unneces- 
strength. We see that the whole people here are, 


\ ciples of this Government—with maintaining our || sary delay. This is one of those great cases for 
or may be, in the shortest period, organized into a t neutrality in this war as in all other wars, and of || human action, where to do well is to do promptly, 
military force equal to any in the world. We see || abstaining from improper interference with the do- |, and where too much caution will show that we 
that the people of Europe are of two different ele- || mestic concerns of this as of all other nations. 
ments, and cannot be relied upon to act together. |} am of the opinion that somethi 

Sir, to trouble ourselves about the growth of Brit- 

ish power is one of the idlest things in the world. 
I do not say that there might not be cases of Great | 
Britain’s attempting to possess herself of countries 
which might endanger our commerce. Cuba, per- | 
haps, would be one which would demand our re- 
sistance, 


growth of British power on this continent. We | 


[ || are unequal to the position in which we find our- 
might be done || selves placed. . 

without violating these principles. Whatever || 1 need not recall the condition of Yucatan. The 
measure may be proposed in accordance with those || message itself, with the accompanying documents, 
principles for their relief, I assure the honorable |) the information which daily reaches us through the 
chairman I will go as far, if not farther, than him- } public journals, and the discussion here, have put 
self, in carrying it out. Possibly we might go so || us in possession of the true state of things in that 


far as to supply that people with arms and ammu- |; unhappy country. It is divided between the two 


go to that length, but that would be the extent to || Indians have obtained the superiority—have de- 


have no more reason to fear from it than we have 
from Mexico. 

Mr. President, the policy on which this bill 
rests—fear of a supposed extension of the domin- 
ion of a foreign Power on the one hand, and a de- 
sign of extending our own dominion on the other, 
if such an idea can be allowed—I regard as un- 
sound and dangerous. This spirit of jealousy in 
regard to the strength of any Power on this con- 
tinent is, in my judgment, not only a very unwise 
but a very dangerous policy. hat is to be the 
result if we resist every attempt—which seems to 
be the idea of the honorable chairman and others— 
on the part of any foreign Government to establish 
or extend their dominion here? Will we not be 
kept in a constant state of war or preparation for 
war? Will not the adoption of such a policy 
change our character, perhaps imperceptibly, to | 
that of a military people, and lead to a steady en- 
largement of our military and naval establish- || 
ments? Will it not entail upon us a national debt, 
and change in some degree the spirit of the people, 
and in process of time the spirit if not the form of 
our institutions? Whilst seeking to avoid im- 
aginary evils, we may fall upon real evils. These 
evils we may run into under a republican form of 
government as well as under a monarchical. The 
evils resulting from overgrown military estab- 
lishments are, a public debt, and the withdrawal 
of so large a portion of the industrial power of the 
country, to be maintained at the expense of the 
remaining portion. Look at France, with a mili- 
tary estabhshment of five hundred thousand men. 
If she expects to get relief from the burdens arisi 
from this military establishment and a nation 
debt, its legitimate offspring, by a mere change in 
the form of government, she will find herself en- 
tirely mistaken. My honorable friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
alluding to the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, who adverted to the impolicy of 
hazarding an additional war at the time when we 
were involved in a heavy public debt, said that 
when any great measure for extending our domin- 
ion—{ suppose he meant our resisting foreign col- 
onization in this country, or the carrying out the 





which I would go. We have hitherto maintained || 
a prudent, just, and safe course of policy upon this || 
subject, and I earnestly hope that no untoward | 
circumstances, no emergency in neighboring States, || 
no affecting appeal to our feelings, will induce us || 
to depart from it. Any departure might be fatal || 
to our best interests, and -we might find it difficult || 
to get back into the path in which we have so far } 
walked with safety, and which has given to this |) 
country a degree of prosperity, an exemption from 
the evils of war, and a freedom from disturbances | 
and entanglements which has fallen to the lot of || 
no other nation. If, then, we have thus far steadi- || 
ly parsued this policy with a success and prosperi- | 
ty almost unequalled, I hope and trust the Senate 1 
will consider long and seriously upon the subject || 
before they pass a bill, which, in my judgment, 
involves a departure from established principles, || 
and which will expose us to new sources of diffi- } 
culty, and becomean example for the future fraught 
with danger and evils which no one can foresee, 
i| 





and no human sagacity control. 
The Senate adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, May 10, 1848. 
The Bill being still before the Senate— 


Mr. CASS addressed the Senate as follows: 
Mr. Preswent: Before! proceed to the direct con- | 
sideration of the subject before the Senate, I beg ! 
leave to recall a remark made by the honorable Sena- || 
torfrom Connecticut [Mr. Nives]inthediscussion of |, 

esterday, and to correct an error into which [think || 

e has fallen. In deprecating the prompt action of || 
Congress in this matter, the honorable Senator | 
justified our delay by the delay of the Executive; | 
and I thought with an appearance of harshness, j 
if not of severity. He said the subject had been | 
before the President for some weeks, perhaps for | 
some months, without any decision; and he seemed || 
to draw the conclusion, requi 
an equal time to determine upon our legislative 
course. 


{| 
ti 


pee a 4s action of the aera “ A. the 
gislative departments upon this subject. ieve 
it's about two months dace the melancholy state 


at we might now require t 


There is an essential difference, however, 


scended from the high country upon the low, and 
are driving the white race belie them to death or 
to the ocean. It is a war, if that can be cailed a 
war, where the fighting seems to be all upon one 
side, of destruction and extermination. Not figu- 
ratively, because here and there a man is killed or 
a plantation laid waste, but literally, rigidly; for 
nothing is spared, neither man nor his works, and 
fire and the sword accompany the Indian army, 


But I speak of the general idea of the nition; I am not prepared to say but that I would |; races of Spanish and of aboriginal descent, and the 
\| 
| 


| and do their work without pity as without remorse. 


Aid, under such circumstances, is a duty of hu- 
manity, which no one in this re calls in ques- 
tion. But, owing to the peculiar features of our 
own Constitution, many doubt whether this Gov- 
ernment has the power to grant it. Though I 
believe, sir, we may clearly interpose in such an 


| extreme case of national suffering, as was done 


many years since for Caraccas; yet, as this ques- 
tion does not lie in my way, I shall not turn aside 
to seek it. All may hold the claims of humanity 
to be a strong inducement for action, when con- 
joined with other motives for legislative interposi- 
tion, which render our action equally constitutional 


| and expedient. This question intimately connects 
| itself with the prosperity and (I had almost said) 
the safety of our country. We have reached one 


of those epochs in the progress of nations to which 
the historian looks back with interest, and whence 
he traces much of the good or evil they encounter 
in their career—one of those epochs which impress 
themselves upon the character of a country, and 
when vigorous counsels are equally dictated by 
justice and hy wisdom, while timid and irresolute 
measures are sure to be followed by political weak- 
ness and by the contempt of the world. 

The principle advanced by Mr. Monroe, many 

ears since, in two of his m to Congress, 
which denounced any future attempt of the Eu- 
ropean Powers to establish new colonies in this 
country, has been brought into this discussion, and, 
in fact, necessarily connects itself with it. This 
principle has been reasserted by the present Exec- 
utive, upon the same general considerations which 
influenced the action of his ecessor. It wasa 
wise measure, fully justified by received principies 
of the law of nations and by the actual circum- 
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' 
stances of our country. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Nixes] considers the reiter- | 


ation of the principle by the present Executive, 
and perhaps its original annunciation by Mr. Mon- 
roe, as the claim of a right to regulate all the affairs 
of this continent, so far as respects Europeans, 
But this, sir, is an entire misconception of the 
whole subject. It has, however, prevailed some- 
whatextensively, both here and elsewhere, though 
it seems to me that the slightest consideration of 
the messages referred to would have corrected, or 
rather prevented, this flagrant error. Neither of 
these 
to interfere with any existing rights of other na- 
tions upon this continent. Neither of them called 
in question their right to hold and improve the 


| 


1 
{ 


residents, the past nor the present, assumed || 


colonies they possessed, at their own pleasure. | 
Such an aver would have been equally ob- | 


trusive and ineffectual; and how the opinion could 
ears that has been advanced, no one can 
tell; for, in the documents themselves, the true 
doctrine is cautiously guarded, and existing rights 
considered as unassailable. The object which 
these statesmen had in view was to prevent the 
recolonization of any portion of this hemisphere; 
to announce to the world, that when any of the 
colonies planted upon it escaped from European 
thraldom, they thould not be again subjected to 
that comparatively humiliating condition, The 
Spanish colonies had shaken off the yoke of Spain, 
and had asserted their independence, The struggle 


to all the world, except to the world of Spanish 
obstinacy, that, if not prevented by external force, 
it would terminate, as it has terminated, in*their 
admission into the great family of nations. It was 
obvious that European complications might arise, 
in consequence of the necessities of Spain, and of 
her recklessness in pushing the contest, which 
might affect the fate of these countries. French or 
English assistance might be asked for, and rights 
conveyed which would induce these Powers to 
take part in the struggle, with a view to take part 
in the spoils that might result from it. 
the evil foreseen, and the declaration of this coun- 
try was one of the remedies tqavert it. On this, 
as upon many other occasions, we halted in our 
course, and did not come"up to our own work. 
Such declarations as those referred to, when made 
by the head of a European nation, are made au- 
thoritatively, because he who pronounces them has 
the power to enforce them. They become settled 
maxims of policy,and other nations are aware 
that they cannot be interfered with, except at the 
hazard of war. But it is far different here. Great 
pepe of conduct depend essentially upon pub- 
ic sentiment, and can only be enforced by the ac- 
tion of Congress. Public sentiment in this country 
has, [| believe, with unusual unanimity, approved 
this principle; but Congress has never, by action 
or declaration, given it the sanction of its authority. 
It has rested, therefore, barren among our archives, 
only to bear fruit when the legislature of the coun- 
try adopts it as its own. My honorable friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. ALien,] with that sagacity and 
energy which mark his political course, seeing this 


state of things, and foreseeing its consequences, | 
endeavored some two years since to draw the at- | 


tention of Congress to this subject, and to procure 
its authoritative action. 
ever, from the want of those exertions which ought 


to have insured success; and we have come down | 


to the present day with this great principle—rec- 
ommended, indeed, but not asserted, b 


But he failed—not, how- | 


| 
| 
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control the navigation of what she called her nar- 
row seas; about the equally absurd claim of Spain, 
| which she actually enforced for many years, to 


| prevent the vessels of other nations from sailing 


| within the neighborhood of her American colonies; 


and about the right of the Pope to partition the new 
continent among the Powers of the old. I have 
not had time to advert to the historical authorities, 
but I am strongly impressed with the conviction, 
| that when the Portuguese Government had been 
transferred to Brazil, and the permanent condition 
_ of the two countries became the subject of consid- 
eration in Europe, it was contended, and, I believe, 
| admitted, that the two nations must be eventuall 
separated, if the government remained in Brazil, 
as the principle could not be admitted that Euro- 
pean nations might become the colonial establish- 
ments of the American Powers, This was assumed 


condition. 

When this continent was first settled, its true 
destiny seems never to have occurred even to the 
most sagacious statesman. The colonial establish- 


commerce and profit, and were held only for the 
| benefit of the metropolitan governments. 


as a kind of family law belonging to the nations of || 
that hemisphere, necessarily arising out of their | 


ments were formed and settled for the purpose of | 


| 


| 
| 








decisive action. There was an American interest 
upon this hemisphere, separate from the European 
interest. The Powers inhabiting it, besides their 
more general relation with the nations of the earth, 
had a policy more peculiarly their own. The ques- 
tions leading to war in Europe were almost as end- 
less as many of them were futile. They were wars 
of succession, of interest, of aggrandizement, of 
resentment, and of almost every other passion 
which sways the human breast. Minions and fa- 
vorites and mistresses acted upon imbecile sover- 
eigns and corrupt cabinets, and the peace of the 
world was sacrificed to the most despicable mo- 
tives. It would really appear in some of the wars 
of modern times as though power were some- 
times placed in unworthy hands, to show how 
far human forbearance can be carried, and the dig- 
nity of human nature degraded. We desired to 
live out of the sphere of such operations, and we 
could not do so if they were brought into close 
contact with us. Political propagandism has no 
place in our policy. We prefer our own form of 
government, from a conviction that it is best cal- 
culated to promote our happiness; and_we rejoice 
when other nations are willing and prepared to 
adopt it, from an equal conviction that it will pro- 


»p ‘ The } mote theirs. But with a determination to judge for 
| memory of this condition of things survives in the || ourselves, we leave to them the same right. Cer- 


|| word plantations, yet retained as the name of one | tainly it is interesting to us that the States of this 
'| of our States, and indicating the object of its early |) 


'} 


| 
} 
} 


'| establishment; and, in the term general court, the | 
had been going on some time, and it was apparent | 


appellation of the legislature of several members of | 
‘| the Confederacy, identical with the name of the | 


| directing power of large corporations in England 
| —such as the East India Company and the Hud- 
_son’s Bay Company—and which belonged to the 
| corporations whose powers were transferred to 
| New England, W&t without the slightest apparent 
/ conception of the true consequences that were to 

follow. This utilitarian principle is manifest. in 
| the whole course of English legislation, and of Ex- 
| ecutive administration, respecting these States, then 


| colonies of that country. Why, sir, it has been 


This was | 


said—rather I suppose in iJlustration and reproach, 
| than as a literal fact, but still trae enough to a great 


|| extent—that even a horse-shoe nail could not, by 


| law, be made in America, but must be manufac- 


_ tured in England. Every war in Europe was a war 


| upon this continent. Governments, comparatively 


| imbecile, like those of Spain and Portugal, and in 


the last stages of political decrepitude, owned and 


controlled half the world. Magnificent regions, 


| destined by God to be inhabited by millions of hu- 


|| man beings, penetrated by great arteries, divided by 
', lofty mountains, where were emboweled the riches 


|| wretched policy or the litle miserable intrigues of 


| of the earth—prairies and pampas, and forests, as 


| boundless in extent as they might be rendered fer- 


tile in their productions—all these gifts of nature 
| to man were locked up, rendered useless by the 


| the courts of Madrid and of Lisbon. 


|| Such was the condition of this continent, when 
|| we came upon the scene of political action as one 


| 
| 


} 
' 
| 
| 


_ of the independent Powers of the world. New in- 
| terests then arose, and a new party to assert and 
| protect them. 
| came changes in our rights and duties. It was ob- 
vious that many old things must pass away. The first 
link in the chain of servile connection between Eu- 
rope and America was broken. When the whole 
| connection should be dissolved, became thence- 
forth only a question of time. For a while, how- 
ever, we had too much to do with the present, to 








the only || take any accurate survey of the future. Emerging 


body which has the power to give effect to the | from a terrible war, our first object was to repair 


assertion, 

Mr. President, a few brief reflections will, I think, 
satisfy us that this measure is as just as it is im- 
perarts and now, when we must discard or em- 

race it, itis ourduty to examine the considerations 
which are connected with it. That law which 
regulates the intercommunication of nations,lis not 
rigid and stationary. It rests, indeed, upon cer- 
tain fundamental principles of right and wrong; 
but many of its principles change with the changes 
of nations, and accommodate themselves to the 
progress of society and to the existing opinions of 
mankind. Illustrations of this principle are famil- 
iar to every reader of medern history, They are 
to be found in the questions which have been agi- 
tated about the Baltic; the Black sea; the right of 
England, claimed and exercised at one time, to 


while we were doing this, that tremendous storm 


its ravages, and recover from its material effects. 
We had then to consolidate our Government, and 
to accommodate our institutions, State and general, 
to the new circumstances of our position; and 


arose in Europe, which swept over the Old World, 
and, during its progress, involved all the nations 
of the earth, directly or indirectly, either in its op- 
eration or its effects. Until this passed away, the 
Government of the United States had no opportu- 
nity to investigate and assert the new principles 
arising out of their independence and their connec- 
tion with the other communities of the American 
continent. But the revolution of the Spanish col- 
onies gave them this opportunity; and their in- 
c power gave to the Executive—if it did not 
give to Congress—the confidence necessary for 


With the change in our situation, | 


| 


| 








continent should be republican as well as independ- 
ent. Wecan assimilate more readily with them, 
and we believe their condition will be safer and 
more permanent. But whatever form of govern- 
ment they might choose to adopt, it was for their 
interest and ours that they should advance in all 
the elements of improvement, moral and material; 
that their powers should be developed, and thgir 
own industry opened to the world, and that of the 
world to them. Connected with the uncertain and 
ever-changing fate of European sovereigns, their 
condition would not only be precarious, continu- 
ally exposed to war, but the sources of their pros- 
perity would be locked up, as the miser locks up 
his treasures, which he will neither use himself nor 
suffer to be used by others, The honorable Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has put to us the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, and has said that we are inconsist- 
ent in our principles, because we do not interfere 
with France and England in their operations in 
the La Plata. Certainly the war which has been 
waging there is one of the most unjast in modern 
times; but still it is an open, public-avowed war— 
not, it is said, for the purposes of aggrandizement, 
but with the professed view to terminate the hos- 
tilities which had long been going on between the 
independent States on that river. The honorable 
gentleman, as I before said, has misconceived the 
pature of the principle. We do not deny the right 
of the Powers of Europe to go to war with the 
American States, when they have cause to do 80; 
and of this they must judge for themselves. When 
these wars, however, are undertaken for the pur- 
pose of reeolonizing any portion of this continent, 
or when that consequence is obviously to flow 
from them, then will come the time to test the true 
principles of our action. g 

Beside these considerations, arising out of the 
material and intellectual progress of the American 
States, there was another more immediately affect- 
ing us, and which we could not neglect. One of 
these States, and the most important among them, 
was coterminous with us along the whole extent of 
our southern frontier. Any convulsion, internal or 
external, affecting her, could not fail to engage our 
attention, as it could not fail to affect our interest. 
Continually attached to a European sovereignty, 
she would be continually exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes which such a state of things must necessarily 
bring with it; and war upon the ocean and the land 
would expose our borders to ever-renewing dangers. 
And she, too, is intimately connected by position 
and character with the States south of her, and 
their dangers would be hers. 

But it is objected, that this principle.is at war 
with the salutary rule of non-intervention laid down 
by Mr. Jefferson, and now regarded as one of the 
received maxims of our policy, Sir, this is not so. 
These declarations on the subject of European re- 
colonization are not for the purpose of interfering 
with other Powers, but to prevent other Powers 
from interfering with us. No man will carry this 


doctrince of non-intervention so far as to say that 
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it prohibits us from preventing the action, united or H 
single, of other nations, who seek the adoption of || 
measures affecting our interest and safety. If a | 
league were forming among the great Powers of | 
Europe, which, under whatever pretence, was seek- | 
ing the establishment of a principle which would | 
give to England the control of the commerce of the | 
world, must we sit still and calmly await its con- | 
summation, because, if we do not, we shall inter- || 





fere in the affairs of other nations? and then, when | 


the time of trial comes, be compelled to resist by | 
arms, when a firm interposition and declaration of | 
our resolution during the progress of the diplomatic || 
measures might have thwarted the objects of am- 
bition, disguised under the pretence of philanthro- | 

y? Thus to interfere is no improper intervention, | 
Bat a high dictate of duty, demanded by the true | 
principles of public safety. 

We desire no union of the American States; no | 

league to involve us in their difficulties, or they in | 
ours; no Panama mission to open a grand negotia- || 
tion, and to open likewise a career of complicated || 
diplomatic relations, as difficult to define in their 
perpcipies as to control in their practical operations. 

e desire the most perfect independence for all of | 
them, and the most amicable relations among them- 
selves and with us. But we are toateede so far 
as depends on us, that no European family princi- 
ples shall come to find an abiding place upon this | 
continent, and to involve in wars, that do not in- 
terest them, the various States which occupy it. | 

And, thanks to this ** wretched,’’ and ‘* misera- | 
ble,”’ and ‘‘unjust,’’ and ‘rash and precipitate 
war,’’ our voice will now be heard and heeded 
through the world. Yes, sir, that war, thus char- 
acterized, has shed a flood of glory upon this coun- 
try which will irradiate its history for generations 

et to come, 
into our ears, as though there were nothing to be 
regarded but money in the conduct and character 
of nations. It has cost much money—lI do not 
deny it; though I believe it has been prosecuted 
with as much economy as is practicable in such 
distant and extensive operations. I regret the cost, 
as I regret the necessity of the war which led to it. 
But should we never get one foot of territory from 
Mexico as an indemnity—and appearances seem | 
now to indicate that infatuated councils may pre- 
vail in that unbepay country, and that we may 
be compelled to hold on to the whole—but if we 
should never get one foot, as an American citizen, 
loving my country, and having cause to love her, 
I would not sell my share of the glory we have 
acquired for many times my share of the expense 
it has cost. Itis not mere glory which this war 
has brought us, though that is one of the essential 
elements of national power; but it is character, and 
distinction, and position, and beyond these strength 
and safety. Our territory is henceforth holy ground. 
No hostile foot will pollute it. No foreign power 
will attack us. No other war, I verily believe, 
will be necessary for long years te come. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, we shall have fought 
ourselves outof war. We were comparatively un- | 
known. Our flag, indeed, was everywhere the 
emblem and the evidence of our commercial activ- 
ity and enterprise. But our power to defend it was 
little understood—I might rather say utterly disre- 
garded. But the great experiment has been made, 
and we take our acknowledged rank among the 
powerful nations of the earth. The decree has 
gone forth, and he who runs may read it. The 
entire political separation of this continent from 
Europe is not a question of fact, but of time. That 
event must come, and appearances augur that it 
will come speedily. We may well leave it to its 
own fullness of time without any improper inter- 
ference on our part. 

But we are now called upon to make a practical 
application of the great principle I have been con- 
sidering. The condition of Yucatan, and the con- 
siderations connected with it, bring this subj 
directly before us.. We can enforce the doctrine; 
but we cannot enforce it without discharging the 
duties which it brings with it. And if we do not 
enforce it, we shall expose ourselves to eternal 
self-reproach and to the contumely of the world, 

I have already briefly alluded to the condition 
of Yucatan. . Its civilized population is placed, not 
between the ocean and the frowning battlements 
which drive it back, and where no human being 
can live, but between the ocean and ruthless bar- 
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barians, possessing as little mercy as the sea into || teries, ready to be stationed in the narrow chan- 


which they are driving their wretched victims. It 
is one of those great cases in human affairs which 
override all other considerations. 
right to go where she can, with her sovereignty in 
her hand, and demand protection from the Bowtes 
of the earth, and offer her own allegiance in return | 
for it, She has gone to England and to Spain, 
and she has come to us. She prefers our action 
to theirs; but if she cannot get the one, she must 
accept the other. As to Spain, any effective aid or |, 
any design of aggrandizement is probably equally 
out of the question, and we have leek aloe to 
look to in the solution of the question presented to | 
us. If we do not act, will she render the assist- || 
ance demanded, and accept the consideration which 


Yucatan has a || man has not answered my question, 


nel, and completely to command it. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, The honorable gentle- 
Again I 


would meee whether there is any portin Yucatan 


| into which a seventy-four can enter? 


Mr. CASS. Lam aware, sir, that the water in 


_ the neighborhood of Yucatan is shallow, and there 
|are places where large vessels cannot approach 
| within some miles of the land. 


| But [ repeat, that 
this consideration becomes comparatively unim- 
portant when we look to the nature of the vessels 


| which will be employed, and upon the protection 


they will find even upon a shallow coast, 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, Again I ask the honor- 


| able Senator, how near a seventy-four gun ship 


may accompany it? That she may do so, without |, can approach the promontory of Yucatan? 


giving us any just cause of offence whatever, and | 


Mr. CASS. 


Mr. President, I cannot give a 


thus accomplish her mission without being involved || direct and Eprmenenet answer to the question of 


in any controversy with us, is too clear to be called || the honora 
| imperfect; and how near ships-of-the-line can ap- 
| proach its coast, | do not know. 


in question. Interest, therefore, and aan as 
well as the principles which from all time have 


le Senator, Our maps of Yucatan are 


But I beg the 


regulated her political conduct, prompt her to ac- | Senator to recollect that no Government in its 


cede to the demands of the Governmentof Yucatan. 
The distinguished Senator from South Carolina 


senses, paareesing the point of Yucatan and the 
opposite point of Cuba, would employ heavy ships- 


(Mr. Catnoun] thinks she will not; but, whether | of-the-line permanently to command the channel 


he comes to this conclusion from the facts in her || between them. 


past history or from the circumstances of her pres- 
ent position, it seems to me it is erroneous and 
unsafe. 


It would employ steam vessels of 


light draught, but of great power, which might 
| find protection in the various inlets to be found 
'| there. In looking at the eastern point of the prom- 


I shall not enter into any review of the system || ontory of Yucatan, it will be seen that the island 


of English acquisition. 


I shall briefly allude to ‘| of Cosamel stretches along it for some miles, with 


the subject, not in the spirit of censure—though, || a considerable channel between the island and the 
indeed, there is too often reason enough for that || main, which has probably a depth of water for 
feeling—but merely to recall the principles of her || vessels of a medium burden, and which would 


ener and to judge what she will do by what she 
as done. The distinguished Senator from Ken- 


Its cost! its cost! is daily dinned || tacky [Mr. Critrenpen] asks, and with some 


emphasis, what England wants of such a barren 
country as Yucatan? I ask him, in return, what 
she wants of such barren rocks as Gibraltar, and 
St. Helena, and Aden, and all the other barren | 


rocks, and islets, and positions, which she has | 


seized and now occupies through the world? Why, | 
sir, they are towers—some of them watch-towers, 
and oth | 
circumvallation, thus beautifully designated the | 
other day by the honorable Senator from Missis- | 
sippi, [Mr. Davis,} with which she has surrounded | 
the world, | 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the honorable Sen- | 
ator allow me to make an inquiry? 
Mr. CASS. Certainly. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the Senator be 
pleased to tell me—for I am uninformed and igno- 
rant upon this point—how near a man-of-war or 
seventy-four gun ship can approach the promon- 


tayo Yucatan? i] 


r. CASS. I intended to advert to the subject | 
connected with the inquiry of the honorable Sen- | 
ator in another part of my remarks; but I will now | 
anticipate it. The application of steam power to | 
armed vessels has introduced an improvement | 
which may occasion an entire change in naval war- | 
fare. It is difficult to foresee its consequences, or | 
the effect it may hereafter produce. One thing, | 
however, is certain, that armed steam vessels, of a 
size and draught suitable to the navigation they 
are designed to encounter, will take a decisive part | 
in naval operations. Depdts for fuel become, | 
therefore, of paramount necessity for commercial | 
nations. Without them, their steam navigation | 
will be circumscribed and inefficient. With them, | 
to furnish the supplies required to vessels as the 
call for them, the world may be circumnavigated, | 
and steam power everywhere used. Now, sir, we | 
have no places of deposit anywhere but at home, | 
and England has them everywhere. She has se- | 
lected her positions for that purpose with that fore- | 
sight which marks her character; and she will | 
keep them at all times supplied with abundance of | 
necessary fuel. The advantages she will derive | 
from this system of policy are sufficiently obvious; | 
and we must depend upon our energy to meet them | 
as we best can when the proper time comes. Now, | 
sir, if the promontory of Yuca- 
tan and island of Cuba, she will build steam 
vessels suitable to the harbors which may be found 
there; vessels of a light draught of water, but car- 
rying a few nonce guns, and capable of command- 
ing the outlet of the Gulf—floating batteries, in 





fact, almost equal in éfficiency to permanent bat- 


it 
i} 


ers towers of safety—upon that wall of || 





afford them adequate protection, 

Since this colloquy, an official copy of a recent 
British survey of the coast of the promontory has 
been received at the office of the Coast Survey, in 


'| this city, and Lieutenant Porter has been good 


enough to furnish me with the following memo- 
randa from it, which answer the inquiries of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and place in a stron 
light than I had even anticipated, the value of the 
points of Yucatan and/Cuba: 

There is a fine harbor for any size vessels under the 
island of Muheres, the easternmost point of Yucatan; and 
it is protected from the winds in every direction,” 

« Both the harbors of Ascension and Spiritu bay are good; 
the latter capable of holding a large fleet of the heaviest kind 
of English frigates and war-steamers. ‘These positions may 
be made to cominand the outlet of the Gulf.’’ 

“ There is good anchorage off the northeast point of the 
island of Cosamet ; this island ap on incorrect charis as 
‘ False Cape,’ but there is no such place.” 

“ Spiritu bay would contain a hundred steamers of the 


“ There ia also fine anchorage at the northwest point of 
the island of Cuba for any size vessel—64 to 7 fathoms.”} 


The territorial acquisitions which England has 
made through the world, have been selected wit 
great sagacity; some for the purposes of power an 
commerce, and others as positions where her ves- 
sels can find protection and be refitted, and where 
supplies for their necessities can always be found. 
She holds the southern points of four continents, 
and entire possession of the fifth. The whole 
commerce of the world passes before her gates. 
The Falkland Islands, near Cape Horn, give her 
the command of the paoeage round our hemi- 
sphere. The Cape of Hope gives her an 
equal control of the navigation of Southern Africa. 
Aden is the key to the Red Sea. The southern 
points of Asia, Cape Comorin, on the east side of 
the bay of Bengal, and the cca cape, on 
west, are commanded; the former by Ceylon, and 
the latter by Singapore; and to these she has re- 
cently added a of fnen, one afbaee in the 
Indian Archi . ew Holland, in the 
Southern Pacthe Ocean, is one of her pia 
pendencies, and its harbors are essential to the 
navigation of that region. Hong-Kong 1s her foot- 
hold upon the Chinese empire, equally available 
for the payperes of commerce now, and of ambi- 
tion he . The rock of Gibraltar, which 
frowns over the entrance into the Mediterranean, 
is at the southern extremity of. Europe, and has 
been held by her for a century and a half, to con- 
trol its commerce, and is among the last positions 
“eS wo Fue mea England as deduced 

much for ° as 
from her conduct, If the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina draws his conclusion that 
she will not interfere in the concerns of Yucatan 


| largest class, and any number of the smalier class.” 
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from the circumstances of her present position, | | prehensions as to ulterior designs. But it is one 


think his views are quite as unsafe as if it were 
drawn from her established system of action. Cer- 
tainly there is much in her existing condition to 
excite her own solicitude, and the attention of the 


thinks she has reached, as he says, her culmina- 
ting point. Perhaps she has; but I shall not ven- 
ture to speak dogmatically upon that question. I 
leave to a rasher or to a wiser man than I am, to 
pronounce what is to be her future fate. I sin- 
cerely hope that the political convulsions which 
seem now to be shaking the frame of the English 
Government, if not of English society, may pass 
away, leaving the principles of freedom and equal- 
ity perfectly established, and those exclusive privi- 
leges which elevate the hundreds and press down 
the millions forever abolished. To free England 
from many of the arbitrary tendencies which pre- 
vail there, would be to do more for human liberty 
than almost any other political measure now to be 
attained. She is yet the stronghold of many prin- 
ciples at war with human happiness; and if she 
surrendered to the advancing spirit of the age, the 
example would exert a most salutary effect upon 
the other nations of Europe. But however this 
may be, sir, England is not to be annihilated, nor 
her spirit, nor intelligence, nor energy destroyed. | 
She will have a government, be it monarchical or | 
republican; and she is net going suddenly to change 
the identity of her character—an identity which | 
belongs as much to nations as to individuals—to 
relinquish all her projects of aggrandizement, and 
to abandon, without effort, the high position she 
holds in the world. Why, sir, republics are as 
jealous of their rights, and as firm in their deter- 
mination to defend them, as the proudest mon- 
archies. Every schoolboy can tell us of the bright 
days of Greece and Rome, when power was exer- 


cised by all, and when all were equally interested | 


in the glory and prosperity of their common coun- 
try. And we see the prevalence of the same spirit 
in modern times, when Venice, and Genoa, and 
Holland, almost governed in succession the com- 
merce of the world, and when the French Repub- 
lic marched over Europe, prostrating the ensigns | 
of royalty in its victorious career. The nations of 
the old hemisphere will come out of their internal 
struggles fitted, I trust, to enjoy free institutions, 
and prepared to maintain them, and determined to | 
be rivals henceforth—not in war, but in intelli- | 
gence, in industry, and in productiveness. 
In recalling the history of English territorial ac- | 
quisition, I do not recollect one in the long list— 
except, perhaps, Scotland, which was joined to 
her, or rather which she joined by succession— 
which was not made by the sword. And is it | 
probable she would reject one, if peacefully and 
voluntarily offered to her? When did she put | 
aside, even with the affectation of coyness, the \| 
crown.of territorial aggrandizement ? hen did |) 
she say Nolo episcopari, with the mitre within her || 
reach? And think you, sir, that she will com- 


} 


of the signs of the times, and shows pretty clearly 


| that the colonial government expected support at 


| home, 


What the several West India govern- 


| ments may do, is not known. If they follow the 
world. The honorable Senator from Connecticut || same course, a formidable force may be collected || 
in Yucatan. Now, I do not undertake to say what | 


| the English Government will do under existing 
| circumstances. Much may depend upon considera- 


| tainly not, sir;and it is this very view of the matter | 
} 


of Yucatan by force. 


continent, whose importance itis as difficult to real- 


| thirty-five of longitude upon the great circles ne | 


| mit of the Alleghany to the summit of the Rocky 


stroke in this great domain, and the man is now || 


| pioneer has crossed the barrier of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains, and the forest is giving way before human | 
| industry upon the very shores that look out upon 
| China and Japan. The Mississippi is the great 
artery of this region; which, drawing its supplies 
from the fountains of the north, pours them into 


| ciated here. The honorable Senator from Con- 


tions, both external and internal, not to be appre- 


necticut asks if we could complain, should Eng- 
land grant the assistance which we refuse? Cer- 


which excites my solicitude. I have no belief’) 
that England, at this moment, when the waters 
around her are all troubled, would take possession 
But, invited there by the 
Yucatese pars, under a pressing emergency, she || 
has a right to go there—and to remain there, too, || 
if she will—as a proper consideration for her ser- 
vices. 

I now come, Mr. President, to other, and per- 
haps graver considerations, directly or indirectly 
involved in this question. The Gulf of Mexico is the || 
reservoir of the great river of the North American | 





1} 
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ize, a8 it is the value of the country which must | 
seek an outlet to the ocean through its waters. 
That country is nearly equal to all Europe in ex- 
tent, embracing twenty-five degrees of latitude and 





the globe. ‘This vast basin extends from the sum- 

Mountains, and its population now equals eight | 
millions, The man yet lives who was living when 
almost the first tree fell before the woodman’s | 


living who will live to see it contain one hundred | 
millions of people. Already the hardy western 





the ocean under a tropical sun, and drains, in its 
own course, and in the course of its mighty tribu- 
taries—tributaries in name, but equals and rivals 
in fact—the most magnificent empire which God, 
in his providence, has ever given to man to reclaim 
and enjoy. I have myself descended that great 
stream two thousand miles in a birch canoe, admi- 
ring the country through which it passes in a state 
of nature, and lost in the contemplation of what 
that country is to be when subdued by human in- 
dustry. The statistics of such a region in years to 





| come is a subject too vast for calculation. Its ex- 


tent, fertility, salubrity, means of internal naviga- 
tion, and the character of the people who will in- 
habit it, baffle all efforts to estimate its productive- 
ness, the tribute which its industry wil gaty to the 
wants of the world, and the supplies which the 


mence her career of moderation, when the func- || comfort and habits of its people may require. 


tions of conqueror and protector can be united 


During the palmy days of Napoleon, it is said, 


without guilt and without reproach—when she can || that one of his projects was to convert the Med- 


gratify at once her ambition and her philanthropy | 
—and when the same act will elevate her charac- 
ter and extend her dominion? To believe all this, | 
is to reject the lessons of experience and the mo- 
tives of human conduct, whether personal or na- | 
tional. History, we are told, is philosophy teaching 
by example. Ifthe examples of aggrandizement 


duct under ever-varying circumstances, and too 
often with an-utter disregard of the dictates of jus- 
tice and the opinion of the world, do not teach us 
the philosophy of her past action, and the probabil- 
ity of her future, we may as well close the records 
of human experience, and abandon events to the 
doctrine of chances, seeking neither to control nor 
direct them. I think, sir, we might have safely 
arrived at the conclusion, even prior to this debate, 
that Yucatan would not apply to England for as- 
sistance in vain, unless there were controlling cir- 
cumstances to forbid her interference. But, as if 
to rebuke us for any doubt upon the subject, since 
this discussion commenced, it has been ascertained | 
that at least four companies of British troops have | 


| iterranean into a French lake. England has nearly 
|| done what defied the power and ambition of the 


great conqueror. She has almost converted it into 


1 
in the history of England, furnished by her con- 


_an English lake in time of war. Gibraltar com- 


mands its entrance, Malta the channle between 
Sicily and Africa, and the lonian Islands the waters 
of the Levant. There were good reasons for be- 
lieving, a short time since, that England was seeking 
to obtain a cession of the island of Crete, the an- 
cient kingdom of Minos, which would give her 
the port of Canea, that I found one of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world, equally capacious 
and secure. If England, in the pursuit of the same 
system, shoutd acquire similar commanding posi- 
tions on the Gulf of Mexico, that great reservoir 
would become a mare clausum, and no keel would 
plough it, nor canvass whiten it in time of war, 
but by her permission. Now, sir, looking to the 
extent of our coast in that direction—to the produc- 
tions which must pass there to seek a market—to 
the nature of our population—and to the effect upon 
all these, which a permanent naval superiority 
would produce—where is the American who is not 


marched into the Yucatan territory from Balize, prepared to adopt any measures to avert such a 
This is the act of the colonial authority; and the || calamitous state of things? Who can fail to see 
movement itself is not sufficient to excite any ap- || the nature of the predatory warfare which Eng- 
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land would carry on, in all times of hostilities, 
from her various positions, which would encircle 
the Gulf, from the Bahamas to Cuba and to Yu- 
catan? and who also can fail to see that even in 
time of peace, her many harbors would become 
places of refuge for a certain class of our popula- 
tion, and that perpetual collisions would occur, 
involving the peace of the two countries? 

The Gulf of Mexico, sir, must be practically an 
American lake for the great purpose of security— 


|| not to exclude other nations from its enjoyment, 


but to prevent any dominant Power, with foreign 
or remote interests, from controlling its navigation. 
It becomes us to look our difficulties in the face. 
Nothing is gained by blinking a great question, 
Prudent statesmen should survey it; and, as far as 
may be, provide for it. We have, indeed, no 
Mount Carmel, like that of Judea, nor prophet to 
ascend it and to warn us against a coming storm. 
But the home of every citizen is a Mount Carmel 


| for us, whence he can survey the approaching 


cloud, even when no bigger than a man’s hand, 
which threatens to overspread the oe atmo- 
sphere, and to burst in danger upon his country. It 
should be a cardinal principle in oe never 
to be lost sight of, that the command of the Gulf 
of Mexico must never pass into foreign hands. Its 
great geographical features indicate at once our 
safety and our danger. From the southern point 
of Florida to Yucatan, the chord of the arc does 
not probably exceed two hundred and fifty miles— 
a shorter distance than that from Yucatan to Vera 


_ Cruz. From the southern point of Florida to Cuba, 


it is not more than forty miles; and from the west- 
ern extremity of Cuba to the peninsula of Yucatan, 
it is not more than sixty miles. These two outlets 
—the latter into the Caribbean sea, and the former 
into the Atlantic Ocean—do not, therefore, exceed 
one hundred miles in their united width, and to- 
gether make the exit and entrance of the Gulf. 
Opposite the mouth of the Mississippi, is the noble 
harbor of Havana, almost within sight of which 
the whole commerce of the Gulf passes. Eng- 
land has already got the Bahama Islands, with the 
port of Nassau, and other positions. Soong as 
Cuba and Yucatan are held by their present pos- 
sessors, neither we nor the commercial world have 
anything to fear from English projects, whatever 
they may be. But let their dominion be transferred 
to England, and where are we? The mouth of 
our great river might at any time be hermetically 
sealed, and the most disastrous injuries inflicted 
upon us. One important step in the command of 
the outlet of the Gulf of Mexico she has already 
taken by the possession of the Bahamas. If she 
gets peaceable possession of Yucatan, by our re- 
missness, she will have taken the second. Cuba 
may be the last. I will ask the distinguished Sen- 
tor from South Carolina if he would advocate the 
interference of this country by force, if England 
were attempting by force to take possession of Yu- 
catan? And if he would—as I believe he would— 
how can he consent to permit her to do peacefully 
what we may peacefully prevent? I have already, 
sir, alluded to the effects which steam navigation 
is to produce upon the commercial and military 
marine of the world; and the various harbors and 
inlets of these possessions would be rendezvous 
whence armed steam-vessels would issue to prey 
upon our commerce, to close the great channels of 
communication, or to carry on marauding expedi- 
tions against our coast. England has recently 
extended her possessions south of Belize by the 
acquisition of Indian territory. ‘The honorable 
Senator from New York (Mr. Drx} brought this 
subject before us some time since, and exposed 
the details of her tortuous policy. The Mosquito 
king, as he is called—the chief of a tribe of Indians 
occupying a portion of the coast—some how or 
other passed under English pupilage. It is said 
that he made the Queen his residuary legatee, and 
thus the country and its inhabitants have gone to 
increase the dominion of England. A cheap mode, 
this, of acquisition—much more economical than 
Indian councils, Indian presents, and Indian annu- 
ities. 

Mr. President, many of the great principles of 
national action depend on existing circumstances. 
There are few mere questions of abstract right in 
the intercourse of nations. Peaceable acquisitions 
of territory, or acquisitions in a just war, can give 
no offence unless to nations whose safety they en- 
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danger. Where this is the case, they may be pro- 
tested against, or resisted, if necessary. It is a 
question which each nation must judge for itself, 
and upon its own responsibility, but one which it | 
ought to judge fairly. -Much of the public law of 
the world is founded upon this principle of safety, | 
and the elementary works abound with its illustra- 
tions, Traces of it are to be found in all the ques- | 
tions about the balance of power in Europe; in the 
disputes concerning Malta, and Algiers, and Bel- 
gium,and many other subjects which have engaged | 
the attention of Governments and formed the labors | 
of diplomatists. Its perversion has, no doubt, led | 
to abuses, as has the perversion of many other prin- 
ciples; but its foundation rests in the nature of | 
things. Self-defence is as incident to communities 
as to individuals, and a provident forecast requires | 
us to watch any dangerous projects of domination, | 
and to provide for them as we can. I repeat, that | 
a nation under these circumstances must judge for | 
itself. Proximity of situation, the nature of the | 
intercourse resulting from it, commanding positions | 





tive should be ready to give to these a proper direc- } 
tion, 


Unfortunately for the stability of the Spanish | 
monarchy, for almost a century and a half—since 


|| the death, indeed, of the last king of the house of 


Austria—Spain has been convulsed by questions | 
of succession and by family difficulties, which have | 
exhausted her power and almost ruined her pros- | 
perty- The vast empire acquired by the romantic 
ut barbarous exploits of Cortez and Pizarro and | 


Almagro, has fallen to pieces, and but a fragment || 


of it remains—a sad memorial, as it were, of depart- | 
ed greatness. ‘The jewels in her crown have been | 
reft from it, and it has lost all its splendor. 


reason to hope that the difficulties immediately be- | 


fore her are less grave than those she has passed || 


through. Internal tranquillity seems yet far off, | 
and external circumstances are equally unfavor- 
able. The disposition of the few colonial depend- 
encies she yet retains will come up for discussion 
every time she is involved in adomestic or a foreign 


Look- || 
| ing at the present condition of Spain, there is no | 


|| ject. ' |! 
‘| chequer, the organ of the British cabinet upon 





—— 





| £and too long in vain—from the Spanish Govern- 
‘| *ment.’* He added: “ They would put an end to 


‘ the slave trade if they could emancipate the slaves 
‘of Cuba.”’ Credat Judeus fppella. Let him who 
will, believe that any motive of philanthropy enters 
into this system of policy. The cloven foot peeps 
out below, where the speaker says, ‘* Then de- 
‘ ae upon it, when Great Britain possessed the 
* Havana, as once she did in 1762, when she held 
‘it for about a year, and then exchanged it for the 
‘ Floridas, and WHEN sHE COULD CUT THE TRADE 
‘or AMERICA IN TWO, no more boasts would be 
*heard of what the United States could do,’’ &e. 
These are plain thoughts, sir, and plainly spoken, 
and spoken by a high man in a high place. 

Mr. CALHOUN, The design was disavowed 
by the British minister. 

Mr. CASS. I do not find it so, sir. What the 
British: minister said was anything but a disa- 
vowal. Here it is—all he said upon this sub- 
The speaker is the Chancellor of the Ex- 





to do injury, and other considerations, are all ele- | 
ments to be taken into view. In my opinion, we 
owe it to ourselves to avow distinctly to the world, 
that the attempt to procure the transfer of Cuba | 
from Spain to any other nation, whether peaceably | 
or forcibly, would be resisted by the whole power | 
of this country. To others, it may be a question | 


war. The fate of the island of Cuba will be thus || subjects of commerce: * Neither did he propose to 
uncertain, to its own injury and to our danger.! | ‘ follow his noble friend through his arguments in 

Doubts have been expressed here as to the de- || ‘ support of the proposition that we should fore- 
signs of England upon Cuba. Well, sir, we have || ‘ close upon Cuba, and take possession of that de- 
no direct evidence upon that subject, nor can we 1 ' poanenet as a lien for the benefit of the Spanish 
expect to have it. England is wary in her nego- || ‘ 


ondholders.”’ 
tiations; and they have often become known but | 


Mr. CALHOUN. There is somewhere a more 


of territorial aggrandizement, or of mercantile cu- | 
pidity; but to us, it is a question of necessity, I | 
had almost said, of political life or death. It would | 
become the gate to close the great river of our coun- 

try. The waters of that river, thereafter as here- 

tofore, would reach the Gulf, but its commerce | 
would never reach the ocean. The distinguished | 


Senator from Kentucky says, that while we re- | 


proach the ambition of England, we go on acqui- 


ring, and asks where we shall stop. 1 do not know | 
where we shall stop. That decree is probably not | 
yet written. But we seek no acquisition which | 


can injure England, and we desire, in turn, that 
she should seek none which will injure us. 

The principles involved in this system of policy 
have already been asserted and acted upon by the 
United States. They will be found in the pro- 
ceedings a hoe lorida, in the acts of Con- 
gress of 15th January, 1811, of March 3, 1811, 
and of February 3, 1813. 
that the influence which the destiny of territory adjoin- 
ing the United States may have upon their security, 


tranquillity, and commerce, is a just motive for inter- | 
Jerence; ** and that the United States cannot see any 


part of the territory pass into the hands of any for- 
eign Power; and that a due regard to their own 


safety compels them to provide, under certain con- | 


tingencies, for the temporary occupation of the said 
country.”” 

I understand from one of our associates in this 
body, who is not likely to be deceived, that either 
in the biography of Mr. Jefferson, or in his cor- 
respondence, similar views are expressed by him 
ro. the condition and importance of Cuba, 
and the interest which the United States have in 
its ultimate fate. I have not had time to ascertain 
the fact by reference to the works referred to. If 
it is so, it is but one proof the more of the sagacity 
of that great patriot and statesman, and of the de- 
cision of character which marked his course through 
life. Ihave run my eye, however, over his cor- 


respondence on the subject of Florida, and I find | 


the true doctrine enunciated and defended there, as 


distinctly as it is asserted in the acts of Congress I | 
have quoted, and which received the sanction of | 


his friend and successor, Mr. Madison. 


It was then declared | 


| cursors of coming diplomatic events—have prevail: | 











| 


| 
| 


{ 
} 





by their consummation. But rumors—those pre- || direct disavowal. 


ed for many years that she entertained this design, || the Senator from South Carolina is in error. 


and they have been firmly believed both in Europe 
and in this country. 
that she had demanded the island, either in abso- 
lute conveyance, or as a mortgage for the payment 
of the debts due to her people; and also to satisfy 
the claims she herself had for expenditures made 
on account of Spain in her great struggle with 
Napoleon. These rumors have been credited by 


our own Government; and, in 1840, during Mr. | 


Van Buren’s administration, Mr. Forsyth, who 


then presided over the Department of State, so hon- | 
orably for himself, and so usefully for his country, | 


called the whole subject to the attention of our 
diplomatic agent at Madrid. He stated the con- 
viction that these efforts had more than once been 
made; and then bringing to the notice of our chargé 
the great importance of Cuba to the United States, 


It has been repeatedly said || 


| 


| 





and to their indisposition to see it transferred to 
any other Power, he directed him to make proper 
representations to the court of Madrid upon the sub- 


ect. 

‘ Mr. WESTCOTT here asked leave to interrupt 
Mr. Cass, and went on to make some remarks 
respecting a letter written by Mr. Calhoun, when 
Secretary of State, to Mr. King, then the Ameri- 
can minister in Paris, which contained some allu- 
sion to slavery. Mr. W. also took the opportu- 
nity to express the opinion that England meditates 
the acquisition of Cuba and Yucatan, and among 
other reasons, in order to assail the domestic insti- 
tutions of the South. 

Mr. CALHOUN defended his letter, and said 
that he might add, with an honest pride, that it had 
contributed to produce a change of sentiment in 
England, which had diminished her attachment to 
abolition to such an extent that she is now attempt- 
ing to resuscitate a trade very much like the slave 
trade, with a view to the restoration of the pros- 
perity of her West India colonies. : 

Mr. CASS continued. More recently, sir—in- 
deed, during the present session of Congress—a 
discussion arose in the British House of Com- 


|| mons, confirming all the rumors to which I have 


I trust that the intrigues of no nation will ever | alluded, and which may well excite our apprehen- 


compel us to take forcible possession of Cuba. || 


But it seems to me that the more the subject is ex- 
amined, both here and in Spain, the more obvious 


that the island should be ceded to us for a reason- | 


able consideration. But the details of such a ques- 
tion are better fitted for diplomatic arrangement 
than for legislative discussion. I shall, therefore, 
not enter into them here, contenting myself with 
expressing the hope that the whole subject will not 
fail to en the attention of every existing admin- 
istration till a successful result is obtained. Such 
negotiations are delayed or hastened by the condi- 
tion of things in Europe, and by events, which, 
though they cannot be foreseen, yet exert a deci- 
sive influence when they occur. And our Execu- 


| 
| 


it will be, that it is in the interest of both countries | 





sions, and call upon us for decisive action. On 
the 4th of February last Lord George Bentinck, 
one of the principal statesmen of England, and the 
leader of the Tory party in the House of Com- 
mons, in a discussion on the slave trade, said: 
‘He had read in the Times an extract from a 
‘ United States paper, in which it was stated that 
‘if the United States did not possess herself of 
Cuba, Great Britain would; and that England 
‘had a greater claim by one hundred fold to Cuba 
* than the United States had to Mexico, because a 
* sum of £45,000,000 was due to British subjects, 
‘and Cuba was hypothecated for the debt, &. 
‘ He would therefore say at once, Jet them take pos- 
‘ session of Cuba, and settle the ne altogether; 
‘Jet them distrain upon it for the just debt due— 





Mr. CASS. I cannot find it, sir, and I think 
But 
|| it matters little whether it is so or not. Formal 


disavowals cost but little, and prove nothing, 
Mr. CALHOUN. Lord George Bentinck is not 
a member of the British Cabinet, nor is he at the 


| head of the Tory party. 
1k 


Mr. CASS. now he is not in the Cabinet, 
sir; but he certainly leads the Tory interest in the 


| House of Commons, and speaks the sentiments of 


a large portion of the English politicians. My 


| object is to show that the acquisition of Cuba is 


one of the objects of British policy. And I cer- 
tainly do show it, when I show that the project is 
distinctly avowed and recommended by a leading 
member of the House of Commons, exerting a 
powerful influence over one of the twe great par- 
ties into which the country is divided, and who, in 
the mutation of English politics, may be Prime 
Minister to-morrow. 

I do not know, sir, that any one proposes, under 
existing circumstances, to send forces to Yucatan 
with any design of holding permanent possession of 
the country. ‘The President in his message openly 
disclaims any such view, and our proceedings here 
are based upon the same determination. We go 
there to aid the Yucatecog in this their day of ex- 
tremity; not only in obedience to the dictates of 
humanity, but asa great measure of public policy 
to prevent that region from falling into other hands. 
Our duty fulfilled, tranquillity restored, and the 
Government of the country placed in the exercise 
of its legitimate functions, we shall have discharged 
our trust, and can then retire with safety and with 
honor. 

A great deal has been said here, sir, respectin 
the connection between Yucatan and Mexico, aod 
of the difficulties which this connection places in 
the way of our action. J am not going to enter 
into the casuistry of politics upon this subject. It 
is no place for subtle distinctions—into the ‘* soph- 
isms and abstruse speculations”’ (to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Sierra) by which equity and justice are 
mystified. ‘The political bonds which have hereto- 
fore united those two countres, always sat loosely 
upon both; and he who forms his Judgment of 
their connection by the principles of our own Con- 
federation, will sacrifice truth to a false analogy. 
Yucatan was a sovereign State. It joined the 
Mexican confederacy, and became one of its mem- 
bers upon the terms ribed in the act of union. 
How often those terms have been violated, and 
that union virtually dissolved, I do not stop to in- 
quire. One-tenth ih of the abuses perpetrated 
in the name of the Mexican Government, if perpe- 
trated here, would long ago haVe rent this frague 
asunder, and would have reduced it to its original 
elements. The State of Yucatan is now overrun 
by a domestic enemy. Protection is due to her 
from the Mexican confederation. It is one of the 


very cases for which she yielded up her sover- 
ignty, and almost the principal one where the aid 
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of the General Government can be needed. But || is formed, but must continue till the Yucatese peo- | 


that protection is not granted, Perhaps it cannot | 
be; and perhaps it would not be, if it could. Be 
this as it may, the result to Yucatan is the same. 
She bartered her allegiance for protection. They | 
muet go together; and this principle is now every- 
where acknowledged. The rights of the Mexican 
confederation are (if I may so speak) artificial, and 
the confederation itself destructible. But the rights 
of the States are permanent, and their sovereignties 
indestructible. Their governments are responsi- 
ble for the safety and happiness of their people, | 
and they must control the measures which are 
necessary to secure them. In this case, the Govern- 
ment of Yucatan is endeavoring to fulfill its duty; 
and as they have a right to go anywhere for aid, 
s0 any one hasa right to ald them, unless prevented 
by paramount considerations, If we were atpeace 
with Mexico, as England and Spain are, we PP eald 


have the same right which they have to render || 


this assistance, The very extremity of the case | 
creates its own principles. Does the existing war | 
with Mexico limit our rights or control our duties 
in this respect? Certainly not, while the war is 
going on; for during that time we can carry on 
our operations wherever we please, and for what 
purpose we please, throughout the whole Mexican 
confederacy. But it has been objected, during the 
course of this discussion, by the Senator from Del- | 
aware, [Mr. Crayron,] and the Senator from Ken- 


DIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





civilized and savage. 





‘Temporary occupation of Yucatan—Debate. 





ple are placed in enter As soon as Mexico will 
put herself between them and their danger, with 


efficient means for action, we shall retire, and leave | 


the governments to discharge their own duties. 

2. We could not retire before, because we should 
find ourselves in conflict with independent sav- 
ages—independent for the time being—and should 
have a right to finish it, or to see that it would be 


finished, and not precipitately to flee from it, leav- | 

| ing our object unaccomplished. 
A good deal has been said here, sir, respecting 

the condition of the inhabitants of Yucatan, both | 


Our information upon the 


subject is not so precise as we could desire; still 
| the great features of the two races, both natural 


and political, are sufficiently obvious. 


race has been assailed by the colored race, and the 
war, whatever may be the causes of its origin, has 
hecome a war of extermination. 


The white | 


All the accounts | 


from our own officers, as well as from other sources, | 
public and private, speak of the assailing party as 
'we should speak, under similar circumstances, of 
our Indians; and Commander Bigelow calls them | 


** ruthless Indians.”’ 


intelligent officers, who are now here—Lieutenant 


| Porter of the navy, and Lieutenant Slack of the 


tucky, [Mr, Crrrrenpen,] and the Senator from || 


Maryland, {[Mr. Jonnson,} that the existing war 


our action. 
error, which a little reflection will remove. The | 
object of an armistice is to keep two military par- 
ties within given positions, and to prohibit any 
operations or increase of force during its contin- | 
uance—generally to give time for negotiating a 


I think this opinion is founded in || 


marine corps—both of whom have been among 
these people, and both of whom represent them as 
inferior to our Indians, as well in intellect as in 
physical conformation. 


I bave conversed with two | 


Certainly the description | 


of them given by the honorable Senator from Con- | 
with Mexico interposes insuperable obstacles to || 


peace. But the very basis of such an arrangement || 


1s, that no change take place within the limits of 
one party, which would render the situation of the 
other at the close of the armistice, should war be | 
resumed, worse that at the commencement. They 
merely rest upon their arms till again called into 
action. 


necticut, the result of his inquiries, agrees in its 


essential points with the characteristics of the red | 


man of our own forest. That honorable Senator, 
however, spoke of them in connection with the 
workmen of Paris, whom he called the sLousEs, 
from the frocks which they wear, resembling the 


|| hunting-shirts of our western pioneers, and the 


frocks of the English ploughmen. But theSenator, 


if he meant to intimate, as I thought he did, that 


Now, sir, this fundamental principle is violated || 
in the case of Yucatan; and whether, from the | 


want of inclination, or the want of power in the | 
Mexican Government to prevent it, 1s equally in- 


different to us in the exercise of our rights. A war || 


is raging within the Mexican line of the armistice, 
if Yucatan is a part of Mexico; and if it is not, this 
question is at an end; and this war may change the 
entire condition of that country, which to-morrow, | 
by the termination of the armistice, we have a right 
to occupy. An enemy is advancing there, who is 
seizing the cities and towns, and may hold the | 
fortifications, and whom, if let alone, we may find | 
it difficult to dislodge, The authority of the power 
making the armistice is practically Sienetiets and 
a party has come forward, who neither claims its 
rights nor acknowledges its obligations. Why, | 
sir, if a French army were in Germany, and re- | 
strained in its operations by a temporary armistice, | 


there were sor points of resemblance between the 
French repub 


icans and the Mexican Indians, ex- | 


cept those common to the family of man, knew 
little of the former, and elevated the latter much | 
higher in the scale of humanity than they now are, | 


or, | am afraid,ever will be. I will not take upon 


myself the defence of the Parisian people. They | 
do not need it; and their noble conduct during the | 
recent convulsions in France is sufficient to redeem | 


them from any aspersion. 
(The extracts which follow wWere not read in the 


| Senate, but they are inserted here in order that the | 
| true condition of things in Yucatan may be under- 


stood. They are taken from documents then just 


| laid upon the table, but which have since been 


does any one suppose it would remain inactive, || 


and suffer some other Power to interposeand take 
possession of the very State against which it was 
engaged in hostilities? If the Indians should ap- 
proach San Luis, as the 
Merida, must we remain inactive in the neighbor- 
hood, and see it taken or destroyed, and our means 
of further prosecuting the war vigorously thus es- | 
sentially impaired ? 


duties as well as rights with it; and affong these 
duties, the most important is to preserve the rela- 
tive condition of the parties unchanged, 


Mexico would interfere with our action in this 
case, and might complicate our relations with that 
country, and as peace may specdily come, we ought 
not, therefore, to interpose under existing circum- 
stances, 

I am not at all satisfied, sir, with this view of 
the case; because— 

1. We do not propose to go to Yucatan for the 
purpose of conquest, but of protection; not to assail 
the Mexican Government, but to discharge its 
duties. Our action will be independent of the con- 





i} 


dition of peace or war, and consistent with the most || 
amicable relations between us and Mexico. Our || 
duties, therefore, will not cease the instant a peace || 


It has been also said, sir, that as a peace with 


| letter of the 15th 


printed.] 


I understand there is but one exception in the | 


correspondence of our officers with the Government, 


| from the general opinion of the low condition of 
| of * Lieutenant Hernden, a highly respectable 


oung officer, who dates his report on the 16th 
March, 1848, after a very brief service on the sta- 
tion. He derived his information at Sisal, where 
Barbachano is more popular than Mendez. In 
transmitting his pers Commodore Perry, in his 
arch, does not express any con- 


/currence in Lieutenant Hernden’s speculations,” 


| Lieutenant Hernden was led to suppose that the 
are now approaching || 


Indians were induced to rise in consequence of 


some difficulties growing out of the removal of | 
Barbachano from the government of Yucatan, and | 


the substitution of Mendez in hisplace; that prom- 


No, sir, an armistice brings || ises were made to them by the partisans of the lat- 
ter, which were finally violated; and that some | 
outrages were committed upon them, and some of | 
All this, if | 


them killed in the collection of a tax. 
so, would seem utterly insufficient to account for 


this great outbreak, and for the shocking cruelties | 


which attend it. But there is reason to doubt the 
correctness of Lieutenant Hernden’s information 
on this subject, as it is not corroborated by other 
accounts, and as he is obviously in error in some 
important particulars. He supposes ‘* that the 
whole matter is a party quarrel,’ in which, how- 
ever, he thinks those who originated it may be 
utterly overwhelmed by the elements they have 
put in agitation. He obviously underrates the 
d r of the country, and says ‘ that the people 
‘ of Merida, Sisal, and its neighborhood, entertain 
‘ much less fear of the Indians and their hostilities 
‘than those of Campeachy,”’ &c. 


| 
| 


| 
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He says also, ‘ that a gentleman of intelligence, 
‘whom he encountered at Sisal, spoke with great 
‘ confidence of the ability of the whites to resist 
‘ the Indians, and semed very confident and much 
‘at his ease.” 

“In further confirmation of my opinion,’ he 
adds, ‘that this is not a war of class, another 
‘gentleman of the country, of good standing, Don 
* Simeon Peon, who is the owner of several haci- 
‘ endas in the interior, stated that the Indians in 





|| * his employment had asked for arms, for the pur- 


39 


ot of defending his property.”’ Lieutenant 
ernden, it appears, was in Sisal but about a day, 
a time entirely too short to ascertain the true con- 
dition of the country. Subsequent accounts prove 
that his opinion respecting the progress of the 
Indians is entirely erroneous. Barbachano has 
taken the place of Mendez, but this political change 
has been followed by no favorable change in the 
war. The conrespondence with Commodore Perry 
comes down to the 15th of April; and between that 
day and Lieutenant Hernden’s speculations, affairs 
had grown worse and worse. 

The consul at Campeachy says, on the 22d of 
March, “that the Indians are gaining strength 
every day.”’ 

Lieutenant Mason, under the same date, says, 
‘* the Indians are gradually and successfully taking 
‘the country. They are now about a hundre 
‘ miles from Merida, in large force. Merida, Sisal, 
‘and Campeachy will finally be taken.” 

Commander Bigelow, on the 25th March, re- 
ports that ** things are daily getting worse in Yuca- 
tan. 

Lieutenant Mason on the 7th of April reports: 
‘‘In my conversation with the ex-Governor Men- 
‘dez, of Yucatan, he informs me that it is impos- 
‘ sible for the whites to resist the Indians, who are 
‘ destroying every town, village, &c., killing men, 
‘women, and children. The Indians now muster 
‘about sixty thousand, and are divided into four 
‘columns,”” 

The same officer reports on the 18th of March, 
‘* My opinion, from information that I ean collect, 
‘is, that unless Yucatan can get troops, &c., from 
‘some foreign Power, she is Jost, and that within 
‘a few months.” 

Lieutenant Glasson, in a letter dated April 2, 
says: ** That at Selam, about 120 miles to the east- 
‘ward of Cafnpeachy, he boarded a small vessel 
‘ crowded with persons flying to the island of Cos- 
‘amel, where there was an English settlement,* 
‘for an asylum.” Lieutenant Glasson landed at 
the town of Selam, and found there a large num- 


_ ber of persons from the city of Valladolid, who had 


fled at the capture of it by the Indians. He con- 
veyed 121 of them in his vessel to Campeachy. 
He also reports ‘that the Indians were within 
‘ seven or eight leagues of Selam, and that they de- 
‘ stroy every habitation, and put to death all whom 
‘they meet. The accounts of those whom I brought 
‘ here give a most heart-rending description of the 
‘unfortunate condition of the country. Some- 
‘thing must be done, either by us or some other 
* Power, or the whole country must full into the 
Commodore Perry, on 
the 13th of March, in urging the necessity of as- 
sistance, says that the whites have lost all hope of 
checking the advance of the Indians; and that the 
statements set forth in the papers transmitted by 
him are not in the least exnaxcrenns and that 
unless assistance is received, the whole country 
will be laid waste, and the numerous towns and 
villages of the interior destroyed. The Commo- 
dore also says, in a letter of the 15th of April, that 
‘* the Indians were still gaining ground; and the 
‘ whites, without attempting the least defence, con- 
‘ tinued to fly towards the coast.”” And the very 
latest news from Yucatan, given us through the 
means of the public journals, fully confirms all 
these statements and anticipations. ‘ At the last 
‘account, (says the most recent arrival,) the In- 
‘dians were within one day’s march of Campeachy, 
‘in vast numbers, and with no abatement of their 
‘design of a general massacre of their opponents. 
‘Their war-cry was ‘ Death to both black and 
‘ white—man, woman, and child—all save the red 
‘man.’ They claim to be 250,000 strong, and say 
‘the country rightfully belongs to them, and they 

* This fact is new here; an actual permanent British es- 


tablishment on the coast of Y: , near the point, and 
capable of commanding the cuties of the Gulf. 
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‘ will possess it, and insure possession by the mas- 
‘sacre of all their opponents.”’ 
These descriptions, sir, are terribly graphic; and 
they make known to us as well the awful condition | 
of the country as the characteristic features of the 
race which is producing it. It is very probable, 
sir, that these Indians may have been oppreenes 
Such, indeed, is, perhaps, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the effect of power exercised by a civil- 
ized caste over a savage one. We read this truth 
in our own history, and we feel it in our own days. 
We are not guiltless with respect to the Indians, 
who have fled for generations, and are still fleeing, 
before our advancing settlements, and to whom 
there seems no rest but the grave. And the re- 
proach made by the honorable Senator from Ken- 
the Yucatese Indians. That exception is the case 
tucky against the Spanish race in Yucatan, that 
they have not amapeneer the condition of the In- 
dians, is as applicable to us as to them. Our 
attempts at civilization have been almost utter fail- 
ures. Whether these failures have originated in 
the inherent difficulties of the subject or in inju- 
dicious efforts, it would be difficult to decide with 
certainty. There are great obstacles to improve- 
ment in the fixed habits of the Indians. They | 
change almost as little as the nomadic Arabs, who 
are essentially now what they were in the days of | 
Abraham. There are but two occupations becom- 
ing an adult male [ndian, and these are fighting | 
and hunting. He may go to war to acquire glory, | 
and he may go to the chase to procure meat and. 
furs. But he must not work; if he does, he is 
dishonored; and all the labor is thus thrown upon 
the women, whose condition is equally harsh and 
servile. This was originally a fundamental pro- 
vision of Indian society, and it was too agreeable 
to the stronger party to be easily surrendered. It 
has certainly given way very much to circum- 
stances, but it still exerts a powerful influence 
upon the aboriginal race. But, whatever may have 
been the condition of the Yucatese Indians, whether || 
attached to the haciendas as peons, or roaming | 
through the forest, there can be no justification for | 
their present conduct. 

It is said, indeed, that they have a right to vote; || 
and having been admitted to the enjoyment of 
political privileges, the war they. are waging is a | 
civil war looking to a change of government by a 
revolution. The constitution of Yucatan may 
have said they are fit to vote, while their own 
moral constitution may say they are not fit for it. | 
A false philanthropy may have given them the | 

olitical qualifications of citicens, while wholly || 
Neotitate of the necessary intellectual qualifications. 
Their present conduct shows that they are utter] 
unprepared to exercise political power—as nek 
so as our Indians, whose conduct they closely 
imitate in this war of extermination. The Yuca- 
tese Government, in this extension of the right of 
suffrage, have made an unhappy experiment, as 
they now find to their cost, Such high privileges 
are not to be tampered with, Here, thanks to our 
condition, the very broadest exercise of political 
rights is extended to all, for all may safely exer- 
cise them. Long habit and education have quali- 
fied our citizens to participate in all the powers of || 
government, and this institution is the very corner- || 
stone of our whole political fabric. This war in || 
Yucatan is a war of races, not of parties—for phys- | 
ical existence, at least on one side, not for politi- 
cal power. The advancing savages, it appears, || 
have elected a chief, as their ancestors probably 
did in remote times, and as many of our tribes do | 
at the present day. Their cruelty stamps them | 
with the true character of savages, and this con- | 
sideration is enough to demand our interposition, 
without adverting to any other. Certainly, we are 
accustomed to associate a good deal of cruelty with 
civil wars, and especially with Spanish civil wars. 
But these contests do not sweep before them entire 














races, and utterly destroy whole countries; and, 
when fought for political rights, they cease imme- 
diately or oo ly, with the attainment of their 
objects. But no such spectacle as this has been 
seen in the world since the catastrophe on St. Do- 
mingo, which seems to have been the exact proto- 
type of the events now going on in Yucatan. The 
white race is totally subdued, broken in spirit, and 
fleeing before their pursuers; still no mercy is 

shown, and the object is obviously extermination, | 
and not political power. | 





| 


| charge the conjoined duties of humanity and policy, 


| of their distribution by British authorized agents. 
The honorable Senator from Mississtppi, however, 
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In this state of things, we are urged to stop; to 
get information, as though we did not know all we 
could know, so far as the claims of humanity are 
concerned, and to examine and discuss all the 
casuistry of politics before we place ourselves be- 
tween the barbarians and their victims. We might | 
as well stop to investigate the cause of a destruc- | 
tive fire before we consented to aid in putting it 
out. And while we talk, other Powers may dis- 
charge the claims of humanity, and take posses- 
sion of the country they protect. 

We must recollect that it is the actual recog- | 
nized Government of Yucatan which calls on the | 
world for assistance, not to guard its power, but | 
to secure the existence of its people. Let us dis- | 


and leave the internal questions between the two 
races to be adjusted after the one is saved from the 
vengeance of the other. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations alluded to the reports which 
have reached us, that the Yucatese Indians have 
been furnished by the British agents at Belize with 
the arms which have enabled them to carry on this | 
merciless warfare. The fact is distinctly intimated 
by Mr. Sierra, the commissioner of Yucatan; and, | 


| Ll understand, reported, if not credited, by some of | 
| our officers. 


It has been called in question here, | 
and principally, I believe, from its very atrocity. | 
The honorable chairman stated that the guns had | 
the English Tower mark, and had, therefore, been 
manufactured for the Government; and he drew 
the conclusion—logically enough, I thought—that 
this circumstance furnished presumptive evidence 


{[Mr. Davis,] supposed that these guns might have 
been sold by the British Government at home, in 
consequence of their having been made before 
some of the recent improvements in fire-arms, and 
that they had thus found their way to the traders, 
and from them, in the usual course of traffic, to the | 
Indians. This may be so, sir; for a similar dis- 
position is sometimes made of arms become. anti- 
quated. ButI am not aware that this has recently 
taken place; and I had supposed the old stock on 
hand had long since been exhausted. Iam not | 
well enough acquainted with the habits of these 
Indians, to tell you what kind of arms they use; 
but they must be very different in their habits from 
our Indians, if they prefer English muskets for | 
hunting. And if they do not, I do not understand | 
how these muskets could become articles of traffic | 
at Belize, or why the traders should be furnished | 
with supplies of them. I have, however, sir, seen || 
such things in my time; and as they have occurred | 
elsewhere, they may have occurred in Yucatan, [ |, 
am not about to prefer a bill of indictment against || 
England, as the honorable Senator from Connecti- | 
cut thinks some of us are too prone todo. But 1 | 
am not disposed to reject the lessons of history, | 
because the truths it teaches may be harsh and un- 
acceptable. I know that arms have been furnished | 
to Indians within the United States by the agents || 
of the British Government, and by the directions || 
of that Government; and I may thence draw the | 
legitimate conclusion, that such an act is within its || 
code of political ethics, and may be done when j| 
called for by political considerations. The meas- 
ures to which I refer, took place when the distin- |, 
guished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- 

| 

|| 


HOUN] presided over the Department of War, and 
connected his name so permanently and so bril- 
liantly with the history of itsadministration. He 
came to it, sir, when it was languid, exhausted by 
the exertions of a terrible war, and when it was | 
comparatively without order or energy; afd he left | 
it in a high-state of organization, prompt in its ad- | 
ministration, economical in its expenditures, and | 
with a pervading spirit controlling all its branches. | 
I can wish his successors no more fortunate termi- 

nation of their labors, than that they should retire 

from them with a reputation equal to his. Reports || 
of the distribution of arms by the British authori- 
ties to the Indians in the United States were re- 
peatedly made to him, and the matter became the 
subject of formal diplomatic representations to the 
British Government. I think the Senator from 
South Carolina must have a general recollection of 
the affair. (Here Mr. Catnoun gave a sign of || 


asseut. ) 
For many years the various Indian tribes, as far 
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as the Mississippi, and some of them west of that 
river, were annually invited to Fort Malden, at the 
mouth of the Detroit river, where large supplies 
of arms, of ammunitien, and clothing, and of other 
articles of taste or comfort, agreeably to their hab- 
its, were distributed tothem. I speak of years of 
peace. If] went back to years of war, I could tell 
another tale—a tale of human flesh—of American 
flesh—sold in the market like butchers’ meat in 
the shambles. But I forbear. When, however, 
peace returned, and found large bodies of warlike 
savages filling that portion of our country, it found 
also that their attachments to England were kept 
alive by the subsidies given to them. Our whale 
frontier was held in a state of greater or less alarm, 
and all the outbreaks which took place among 
them could be traced to the ascendency acquire 

over them by this system, and to the purposes to 
which it was directed. They came to the great 
English storehouse as regularly as the ox that 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib; 
and they were fed from that crib, and many a deed 
of destruction was the consequence. Afier some 
years, however, and owing probably to the remon- 
atrances of our Government, the depot was changed, 
and was established at Drummond’s Island, in 
Lake Huron, then almost without the sphere of 
our observation. When, however, the Indians 
receded, and Drummond’s Island passed under our 


jurisdiction, another change was made; and per- 


haps more changes since that time, for, owing to 
other occupations, [ have lost sight of the subject 
for some years. I suppose, however, that much 
is not done now, as from the increase of our pow- 
er, and the annihilation of the power of the Indians 
upon that frontier, England could hardly count 
upon their services during war, and would there- 
fore feel little disposition to subsidize them during 
peace. So much for philanthropy. 

I prefer sir, the bill ee by. the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to the 
amendments proposed. [do so because, among 
other reasons, I like to call things by their true 
names. The bill expresses clearly the objects we 
have in view, and the motives which influence us. 
And our operations under it may be continued till 
the conflict is terminated, or till the Mexican Gov- 
ernment can interpose with sufficient vigor for thé 
protection of the Yucatese people. And a peace 
with Mexico would not thus compél us to retiré 
before the Indians at the very moment the exi- 
gency might be the most urgent, a3 

Some objection has been made to the provision 
for the armed occupation of the country. I do not 
object, sir, either to the expression or to the power. 
If we go to Yucatan at all, we must go there not as 
subordinate allies, but with a right to control and 
direct all the operations we may deem necessary. 
Assuredly we could not think of placing our offi- 
cers under the authority of the Yucatese Govern- 
ment, timid and incompetent as that Government 
has shown itself. And it ought to be distinetly 
understood, that wherever our forces move in Yuca- 
tan, during this period of convulsion, they move 
with a siees to take any positions they may deem 
expedient, and to carry on all the operations which 
circumstances may require. I have not had an 
opportunity carefu ly to examine the amendments, 
having only heard them read, but they seem to in- 
dicate our proper course of action less satisfactory 
than the original bill itself. ; 

Mr. President, great interests are committed to 
our keeping. We are not, we cannot be isolated. 
The eldest of the independent States upon this con- 
tinent—and, I may say, without the charge of na- 
tional partiality, the most advanced in civilization 
and improvement—our course and our example 
must exert a decisive influence for evil or for good, 
upon its future destiny. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut alluded to an incident grauifying 
in itself, and illustrative of the progress of soun 

olitical opinions. He referred to a journal of 

erida, the capital of Yucatan, which contained 


| an_article speculating upon the probability of our 
_ consenting to the annexation.of that country, and 
_ warmly 


vocating the measure. This is a tribute 
rarely paid to the institutions of other nations, and 


as little as any other to the Government of England. 
Something has been said, and harshly said, of an 


emergency in this case, and something more of a 


crisis—of war, and of its cost and consequences. 
Well, sir, there are cases of emergency, bo 
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lives of communities and of individuals, which de- 
mand speedy and decisive action, and this is one | 
of them—cases when promptness is wisdom, and 
when timid counsels are sure to bring dishonor, if | 
not disaster. As toacrisis, the word has become so | 
familiar to my ears, and the idea to my mind, that 
both have long since lost all their terrors. I have 
been upon the stage of action almost half a century, | 
and during the fifty years which composed it we | 
have had a crisis at least fifty times; some graver | 
and some lighter, but each grave enough, in the 
opinion of the prophets of political evil, to destroy 
our Constitution, and with it the last hopes of lib- 
erty. But we have gone on increasing in numbers 
and improvement, and in all the elements of | 


efore unknown in the history of the world. | 


reason to humble ourselves in thankfulness to | 
Providence than at this very moment, when | 


ower and prosperity, with an accelerated pace || 
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ate. Some time ago, sir, we were admonished that 
a message would be sent in by the Executive, de- 
manding our immediate attention—a message emer- 
gent in its character—relating to a matter, as was 
| generally understood in the Senate, which admitted 
_of no delay. The message came here, sir, accom- 
panied by certain documents; and thereon a bill 
was reported, the title of which you have just 
/read—a bill, sir, proposing to take temporary 
military occupation of the State of Yucatan, and 
proposing—not to send our assistance, as man 

suppose, to a country distressed and demanding 
aid from our humanity, to save the inhabitants 
from extermination—not to send them troops to 
assist in maintaining their jurisdiction over their 


, || territory, and thus establishing their authority— || 
And at no period of our progress had we more || but to take possession in our own name, and main- || 


| tain it in our own right, by establishing a Govern- 
| ment of our own. 


which is presented for the consideration of the Sen- 








| 


| 


many of the powerful governments of the world |, question of humanity, but one of appropriation to | 


are falling around us; when society seems else- | 


where almost in a state of dissolution; while our || 


institutions are not only unassailed, but, to all | 
human appearance, beyond the reach of assault; 

while our Government is growing stronger in the | 
affections of the people, as time and experience | 
multiply the proofs that it is best adapte 
condition, and that it brings with it as great a 
measure of political happiness as is probably com- 
patible with human society. I concur fully in the | 
opinion so well expressed by the Senator from | 
Connecticut, and first advanced by Mr. Jefferson, | 
that it is the strongest Government upon the face | 


of the earth; the strongest for the purposes of | 


good, and the weakest for the purposes of evil, || 


because controlled by an intelligent people who | 
watch and restrain it. This characteristic I have | 
heard well illustrated by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr, ALLEN,] in a manner peculiarly | 
his own. Our Government, like the pyramid | 


which stands upon its base, has a broad founde- | 


tion, which cannot be shaken; while many another | 
Government in the world stands upon its apex, 
and is liable to be overthrown by the slightest | 
shock assailing it. Our Constitution is almost the | 
only one where a revolution is impossitle; be- | 
cause, if I may so say, it has nothing to revolve to. 
Fundamental alterations belong here to the ordi- | 
nary power of the people, and may be made by 
their will as readily as the slightest changes in our 
policy or legislation. 
man in this broad land who professes a desire to 
exchange this Government for another; and in the 
whole range of human experience, where can as 
much be elsewhere said with truth? 

The state of the Old World, while it is in singu- 
lar contrast with our own, excites the liveliest sen- 
sibility here. Its ‘throes and convulsions,”’ to 
use the forcible expression of Mr. Jefferson, are 
portentous of radical changes. The arrival of 
every sieam-packet is watched with anxiety, and 
its earliest news is sent instantaneously by the tele- 
graph, almost to the verge of our Republic. And | 
after all the gloomy vaticinations of the English 
Government, and country, and press, respecting 
the duration of our institutions, and the opinion, 
so often expressed, and I may say the hopes so 
long entertained by many, that they asia bien 
pass away, and give place to a monarchical gov- 
ernment, we exhibit to the world the unexampled, 
and I may say the sublime, spectacle of a people, | 
looking across the ocean to Europe, watching the 
progress of the striking and stirring events which 
threaten to overturn all its established powers,and 
which may terminate in new combinations of 
society; while their own social and political sys- 
tems were never more prosperous in themselves, 
nor ever dearer to the great people who protect 
them, and in turn are protected by them. 








Tuurspay, May 11, 1848. 


The bill to enable the President to take tempo- 
rary waeey occupation of Yucatan being again 
under consideration— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: In the few 
remarks which I propose to make upon this sub- | 
ject I shall not attempt to confine myself to the | 
amendment, which alone is appropriately under 
discussion, or to discriminate between the amend- | 


to our || 
'| which at first it was placed. 


I have yet to see the first |! 


| 


|| may be interrupte 
|| adjacent country, and therefore we ought, for our 


our own use, and therefore involves considerations 
of very grave character; and, for one, Iam greatly 
obliged to the honorable Senator from South Caro- 


'| lina, who so promptly met this subject at the out- | 
| It | 


| set, and warned the public of its importance. 

comes here, sir, assuming, as a pretext, the claims 

of humanity. That was the principal ground upon 
There las been in- 
| formation repeatedly demanded since upon the sub- 
| ject; and we have, [ believe, no less than three 

instalments of documents and messages now in 
| print, which have been furnished by the Execu- 
| information relative to this subject; and, sir, upon 
what basis does the matter stand at this moment? 
If 1 may be permitted to express an opinion, with 


_all due respect to gentlemen who take contrary | 


| positions, | would say that all grounds of humanity 
| are substantially abandoned, and that we are called 
| on now to act upon a question of expediency. It 
seems to me, sir, to have assumed that shape and 


| form, and, for one, 1 am greatly obliged to the | 


| chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
| for his frankness. 
| remarks, omit to urge our duty on the score of 
| humanity; still, he chiefly discussed the higher and 


|| more important bearing of the question—the expe- 


| diency of acquiring the territory for our own use. 
| The chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs—the distinguished Senator from Michigan— 
who occupied our attention through the day yes- 
| terday, employed the greater portion of his time 
in laboring to prove that it is not only expedient, 
| but our duty, to take possession, in some way or 
| by some means which he does not very satisfacto- 
| rily explain, of the whole coast of the Gulf of 
| Mexico. And why is this necessary or expedient? 
| Because, argued the gentleman, it is for the inter- 
_est of this country so to do. We have, he urged, 
| a great commerce passing through this gulf, which 
by others, if they possess the 


| own security, to hold the whole coast. That is 
| the argument, sir, stripped of all plausibility. This 
| is the object to be attained; and we are to begin by 
/ making Yucatan our own. Without at present 
| dwelling longer upon this aspect of the case, it is 
| enough for me here to say that the question has 
| now become a very important one. It has become 
| one that demands the gravest consideration of this 
| Government, and may involve consequences of a 
| very alarming character. 
irst, then, sir, it is desirable to understand why 
it is that the Yucatanese apply to usfor aid and an 
| armed force; and secondly, the terms upon which 
| it is — that we shall lend our aid and assist- 
ance. e are told, sir, that in Yucatan there ex- 
_ ists a civil war, and that one of the parties engaged 
in the contest applies to the United States for 
assistance. This party is represented to be the 
| existing Government of Yucatan—a Government 
| that sends here the representation that she has no 
| power to hold in subjection the opposition exist- 
ing against it; and is incapable even of supporting 
itself against that opposition; and that the force 
arrayed against it is so irresistible in its character, 
| that unless assistance is extended to them in order 
| to drive it back, it will eventually overwhelm the 
| Government, if it does not exterminate the white 
race altogether. That is the substance of the rep- 


ment and the bill, but rather to the general question || resentation made on this subject. That, according 


He did not, in the course of his | 


| 
| 
} 
| 








' 
| 
i 


| 
| 


| tive, which are now lying on my table, furnishing || 


AC 
ge 


| 
It is not, therefore, a mere 


| defence against the resolute force arrayed 








to the statement of the commissioner, is the condi- 
tion of the party which applies to us for assistance, 

Sir, it is said to be a contest between races—castes 

of men. I deny this, Mr. President. If it be 

meant, when that assertion is made, that there is 

an insurrection in which the whole Indian or indi- 

genous race of Yucatan are arrayed against the 

white population, I affirm that the contents of the 

documents upon our table justify no such conclu. 

sion. On the contrary, one of the officers of our 

own Government, Mr. McKenney, of the navy, 

in his despatch points out the extent of this rebel- 

lion—the portion of the country in which it has 

and does rage, and the number of the popula- 

tion engaged init. He estimates the number of 
these Indians thus engaged, including all ages and 

sexes, at one hundred and twenty thousand. Now, 

it appears, as an indisputable fact, that the whole 

amount of this class of the population of Yucatan 

is between five and six hundred thousand. The 

exact amount I am unable at present to determine 

to my own satisfaction, but gentlemen all around 

me estimate it to be greater. Of these five or six 

hundred thousand Indians, then, only some one 

hundred and twenty thousand are engaged in an 

insurrection or civil war. The remainder are pas- 

sive and obedient to all existing law. I deny, then, 

sir, that this is a war between the races waged 

generally in Yucatan. It embraces only an incon- 

siderable portion of the indigenous or Indian race, 

and is nota general rising to exterminate the whites. 

These despatches emphatically confirm this view. 

This same officer, (Mr. McKenney,) as well as 
others, inform us that the mixed race, partly Span- 
|ish, partly Indian, have their sympathies and 
feelings upon the question in dispute, which are 
decidedly with the Indians, 

I might notice, sir, another fact stated by one 
of our own officers in his despatch, that this war 
was not commenced without cause or provoca- 
tion given to the Indians on the part of those who 
appeal to us for aid. Sir, we have heard but one 
side of the question, stated in such terms and with 
such aggravations as self-interest dictates. Are these 
Indians at war, as has been suggested, for the love 
of blood, or from a desire to exterminate their white 
associates, or is it because they have been wronged, 
and are now seeking redress by force of arms? [ 
need not enter here upon the injustice that has 
been done to the race from time immemorial, but 
I may state their recent wrongs—I may say that it 
was through their aid and instrumentality that 
eleven thousand of the Mexican troops, under the 
command of Santa Anna, in an invasion of the 
State of Yucatan by the Mexican Government, 
were expelled from the borders of that province. 
Sir, they may be ferocious; but if the evidence is 
reliable, they are a brave and fearless peor. In 
consequence of the aid thus furnished them by the 
Indians against their invaders, the Government of 
Yucatan promised them to remit the capitation tax 
—an odious, oppressive exaction. ‘heir then 
Governor, Mendez, who, by one of their pronun- 
ciamentos, superseded one Barbachano holding the 
situation, refused to abide by the terms of his own 
agreement. He gave orders to have the tax col- 
lected, though he had been paid with blood for the 
remission; a refusal followed, and the consequence 
was, as Lieut. Herndon, of the navy, states, some 
of the Indians were butchered. That is the way, 
sir, the war began—in bad faith and cruel murder 
by Mendez and his party. The Government re- 
fused to fulfill their solemn engagement entered 
into with this humble but brave people, refusing 
the privilege which they had purchased with their 
blood; and the result is—what might be anticipated 
from such treachery—a civil war. That, sir, I 
understand to be the present condition of these 
races—the origin of the war. 

We find, sir, that these Yucatanese, who come 
here soliciting our assistance, are represented in 
the despatches not only as the weaker party, but 
as a pusillanimous, miserablé people, utterly inca- 
| pable of defending or protecting themselves—proof 
of which will be found in the letter of Commodore 
Perry. Lieutenant Mason, who has associated 
with them freely, calls them a cowardly race; and 
another of our officers expresses it as his opinion 
| that they are ineapable of making any eee 
im 
them. At 17 of the same despatch, it is said 
that, after having raised an army, and giving to it 
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the soldiers deserted. This is the general character || 
of the party we are invited to assist against an || 
Indian foree which the fears of this flying people | 
have never magnified beyond four thousand. \| 
Sir, the evidence to which I have adverted is | 
derived from our own officers and the Yucatanese | 
commissioner; and gentlemen can easily satisfy | 
themselves by reading the papers, if err in affirm- 
ing that this is not a war of extermination be- 
tween races. The Indians had just cause for | 
revolt in the bad faith of Mendez. We have seen || 
that this refusal to remit the capitation tax led to | 
bloodshed. The ambition of wily leaders, with | 
their partisans, alike devoid of good faith and pa- 
triotism, converted the struggle into a party con- 
test, headed by the former Governor on the one | 
hand, and the man in power on the other. An} 
officer in the navy declares them to be politicians || 
engaged in partisan warfare, in which each assails | 
the other with such force as he can command. 
We learn from the same papers what the char- 
acter of the people is whom we are called upon to 
subdue. Need | add to what I have said, that it) 
is through their gallantry and services, barbarians | 
as they are represented to be; that the army of the || 
Mexican States, when they waged war upon Yu- || 
catan, were expelled from the country. do not} 
mean that this is said in so many words in these 
despatches, but it is an irresistible inference from || 
the facts therein stated, if we take in connection 
with them the incapacity of the whites to make | 
resistance. Sir, what are the numbers of this class | 
applying for protection, compared with that of the | 
} 





Indian pa These Indians not only have | 
strength, fortitude, and courage, but we are often | 
assured MY the evidence before us that their num- | 
bers greatly exceed those of the Spanish popula- || 
tion. They constitute the principal portion of the || 
inhabitants of thatcountry. We are asked, then, | 
sir, to interfere between these two races, both ac- | 
knowledged citizens of the State, to establish the | 
power and authority of those of Spanish descent, 

amounting to some 50,000, and to bring into subjec- 

tion the aboriginal inhabitants, as well as the mixed 

race, amounting to some 600,000. Mr. President, 
are the class of Indians referred to what they are 

represented to be by the commissioner and in this | 


| 
iI 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


debate—savages? Do they deserve to be placed 
among the races of barbarians? It is a fact, that, 
when the constitution of Yucatan was formed, 
years ago, these people were admitted to all the 
rights of citizenship, and that they have exercised 
these rights as fully and as unqualifiedly from that | 
period to the present_as any other of the inhabit- | 
ants of that State. This fact is stated in various | 
places, upon the authority of many individuals, 
and among them the commissioner. He informs 
us that they were not only admitted to all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship, but have held many 
offices in the State, and have filled many political | 
stations of honor and responsibility, I think, too, | 
it must be within the recollection of many gentle- | 
men, that one of this race of Indians, I know not 
whether a Yucatanese, represented the Mexican 
Government in a diplomatic station here. By what 
right, then, do you call this whole people a race 
of savages? By what right do you stigmatize 
them as uncivilized, degraded savages? The larger 
portion of them are probably in a comparative} 
degraded condition; but they have had the benefit 
of an. intercourse with civilized society for some 
three hundred years, and it is idle to say that they 
have not profited by it. I do not understand them 
to be a set of nomadic tribes, but, in the main, a 
people who have fixed habitations, live by cultiva- 
tion of the soil, or are collected in vill 


f towns 
and citfes, the same as other babiabiteses’ of that 


country. I do not suppose this description of their 
way of living is applicable to all, but it is to a por- 
tion of them, and a large one, too. 

Now, sir, what are we asked todo? Why, to 
take military occupation of this country. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama explained and developed the 
meaning of this term a little in the amendment 
which he offered. We are to take and keep pos- 
session of the country until the weaker portion of 
the ete are capable of protecting themselves, or 
the Mexican Government is able to render them 
suitable protection. Now, if these one hundred and 
twenty thousand Indians, jpcluding men, women, 
and children, are sufficient to expel the Mexican 
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| unequivocal language. 


|| conclusions, with the probable consequences, call- 
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3 . ‘ ‘ | 
something ike organic form, a large portion of || people from the country, and to cause them to send 


a representative here to beg our assistance, how 
long, allowing we take possession, shall we have 
to wait for this people to grow sufficiently strong 
to take eare of themselves? If these savage people 
have expelled Mexican armies—one of five thou- 
sand, and another of eleven thousand, at different 
times from the country—how long shall we have 


| to keep possession of Yucatan before Mexico her- | 


self would be able to afford the requisite protection ? 
When, I ask, sir, in view of these circumstances, is 
this temporary occupation toend? Mr. President, 
while we are playing upon the word “ temporary,” 


| do we not mean, in reality, a permanency, a con- | 
' doubt. 


tinuous occupation of the territory? The facts and 

circumstances of the cove Jomity us in this inter- 

pretation. Who is to decide upon the period when | 
they will be able to take care of themselves? This 
question, in my opinion, ts easily answered. The 
portion that comes here for aid do not mean to take 
care of themselves. The boon they chiefly desire, 
as every gentleman will learn by reading the de-| 
spatches relating to this matter, is not protection 
against the Indian race so much as against the 
Mexican States. They are most anxious to obtain 
at our hands the assistance requisite to repel ag- 
gression from the United Mexican States, because 
of the rebellion they have entered into and the | 


| course they have pursued, for which they will be, | 


as they fear, visited with retributive vengeance by || 
the remaining confederated States. The United | 
Mexicans will not so much protect them as hold |! 
them accountable for treasonable desertion; and 

this is the last thing they desire, as I shall soon | 
show by their attempts to frustrate the pending || 
treaty. They want to be protected against these || 
States, instead of looking for protection from them. |! 
And this is not a matter of inference from the 
evidence, but one of direct avowal in the most 


Now, Mr. President, I do not propose to dwell } 
on or reason upon these facts, tor they speak a | 
language plain, strong, and conclusive in its char- |) 
acter, needing no aid from argument. Itis enongh 
to state the plain history in its simplest form, to | 
show at once the issue which is raised. Mexico || 
is chiefly feared, and the only remedy for this is | 

rmanent occupation, We do not propose to | 
fend aid to another Power, but to take possession, | 
or, in one word, to annex. Iam greatly obliged || 
to the Senator from Michigan, who, I think, in || 


the elaborate argument which we listened to yes- | 
tondey devoted himself mainly to the question || 
which is really to be settled. tt is in fact a ques- 1 
tion of annexation, and we are to decide whether | 
we will assume a permanent, lasting jurisdiction || 
over the country, and take the responsibility which | 
will come with it. That is the real inquiry. Sir, | 
I cannot avoid, in looking over these papers, in | 
listening to the arguments of gentlemen and their 
ing to mind some of the history of this Govern- 
ment. It is a recent matter that Texas was intro- 
duced here; and how came she to be united to us 
as an integral part of this Union? And what have | 
been the consequences? The facts surrounding 
that event were, in some respects, similar to those 
now before us, but in others dissimilar; though on 
the whole, the question was much less pregnant 
with mischief than the one we are now to decide. 
She had been separated by rebellion from the 
Mexican States. Not only was she separated, 
but her independence had been recognized by the 
United States and several European Governments, 
and for herself, for several years, she had main- 
tained an independent jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory which she had acquired. A war, however, 
existed between her and the parent country, not- 
withstanding her assumed independence; and it 
was said, that if we should annex Texas we should 
also assume the war, because Mexico had never 
surrendered or abandoned her right to subject the 
rebellious State to her duty. at was the rea- 
soning adopted. And although the President was 
pleased to say in his first annual message, deliv- 
ered in December after his inauguration, that the 
annexation of Texas was a bloodless victory and 
a peaceful achievement, yet everybody knows and 
sees at this moment this country is involved in a 
war, wasting our blood and treasure, porn by 
that annexation. I know there are politicians who 
sometimes stand up—I do not know whether they 
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believe it or not—and argue that annexation did 
not bring war with it. Butl give my friend the 
Senator from the State of Texas [Mr. Hovsron]} 
full credit for his frankness upon this subject. He 
told us, in so many words, the other day, that it 


| did bring war with it; and that we were now en- 


gaged in hostilities with Mexico in consequence 
of the act of annexation. The same ors was 
expressed by some of the distinguished members 
on the other side of the Chamber, in adebate which 
took place at the last session. 

This opinion has been thus openly avowed asa 
fact. And if it were not, there are other facts sus- 
taining that declaration too clearly to have any 
Is there not, then,a resemblance between 
the state of affairs at the time Texas applied for 
admission into this Union, with the state of affairs 
now existing in relation to Yucatan—a resemblance 
too identical to escape observation? Texas ap 


| plied for admission when ina state of war with 
| the States of Mexico, caused by her secession and 


rebellion. Now,Ido not say that a state of war 


| exists between Yucatan and the States of Mexico, 


but I do say that Yucatan claims to have rebelled 


| against the Mexican Government, and to consider 


herself, in consequence of that act, to be in a neu- 


| tral position towards the United States, and to fear 


punishment from Mexico for disobedience as soon 
as she is able to inflict it. Hercourse has not been 
marked by firmness of purpose, or adherence to 
principle, but is more the result of caprice or weak- 
ness in Mexico, than of fortitude or fixed purpose 
in herself. After the commencement of the war, 
although some difficulties existed between Mexico 


|| and Yucatan, she voluntarily bowed her neck and 


gave in her adhesion to Santa Anna, the Dictator, 
and coéperated with him, while she believed suc- 
She claimed to be a 
State of Mexico, an integral part of the confeder- 
acy; but when the day of disaster came—when 
defeat followed defeat—and Mexico, in its greatest 
extremity, demanded the aid and support of all 
her citizens, then it was that Yucatan, abandoning 
her sister States, took refuge under professed neu- 
The posture which she occupies is equiv- 
ocal, and affords little proof of attachment to prin- 
ciple or patriotism. The President says, in regard 
to the war with Mexico, that the relation of Yu- 
catan to the other Mexican States, has hitherto 
prevented the United States from recognizing her 
as an independent State. The President manifest- 
ly considers Yucatan part of confederated Mexico, 
notwithstanding her professions of neutrality, and 
One of the Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, states that the 
only ground upon which the proposed interference 
can be justified, is, that a war exists between Mex- 
the United States, and Yucatan being an 
integral part of the Mexican States, we have a 
right to enter it with an armed force, and to take 
possession. According to the argument, therefore, 
our right to interfere is derived from the fact, that 
Yucatan is now a Mexican State, and belongs to 
the confederacy, and neither is a neutral nor an 
independent State. Her position, therefore, is far 
less favoratle for annexation than that of ‘Texas 
when she applied for admission into our Uhion. 
Texas was recognized by the United States as an 
independent State, before she asked for annexa- 
tion; and then sought it, not only by her Govern- 
ment, but the whole people requested it. This 
was the posture of Texas. She was in rebellion, 
and so is Yucatan. The Government and the peo- 
ple of Texas approved of the measure; while only 
a faction—a weak, contemptible minority of the 

eople of Yucatan, with the civil powers falling, I 
pried actually fallen from their hands—demand 
it, not from regard to us, but for protection against 
their own fellow-citizens. They ask us to wage 
war upon their neighbors in a civil contest against 
the many for the benefit of the few—while the onl 
pretext of right which we have to engage in suc 
a controversy, is founded on the fact that we are 
at war with Mexico. 

Foie entreat us to do this, and assume the re- 
sponsibility which belongs to it, which will prove 
to be nothing less than a prolongation of the war 
which we have been exerting ourselves to bring to 
anend. While, therefore, there is in many im- 

rtant features a resemblance between Texas and 

ucatan, yet the ure of the former was such 


as to be comparatively free from objection, when 
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she asked for annexation, and yet it produced a 
calamitous war, which is not yet ended, nor is it 
at all certain when it will be; a war that is wasting 
the valuable lives of our citizens, and loading us 
with an accumulation of debt which will oppress 
us for many years. It is too manifest to admit of 
doubt, that if under existing circumstances we 
enter Yucatan to settle domestic quarrels, and for 
the purpose of establishing our authority there, 
we shall be in the greatest danger of interrupting 
the negotiations now going on, and of perpetuating 
the war. 


jut I have thus far followed out chiefly the || 


views of those who profess to be influenced by 
humanity. There are, however, other reasons 
alleged for the adoption of this measure which 
throw all considerations of humanity into the 
shade. 


question, and we are meditating in its stead an 
ambitious aggressive policy. Humanity, I fear, | 
has become a mere pretext to cover other designs. 
The Senator from Michigan hardly condescended 
to notice the argument of humanity, but placed 
himself on other, and, in my opinion, more alarm- 
ing and dangerous ground. What did he under- 
take to establish in an elaborate speech as the 
doctrine which ought to prevail in this country? | 
Why, that we shall possess ourselves of the whole 
coast along the Gulf of Mexico. I do not know 
that he advised to direct interference by violence, 
but, if | did not misunderstand him altogether, he | 
thought it wise and expedient that the policy of 
this country should be directed to that contingency 
with great earnestness. It may be very convenient 
for this country to possess the Gulf ef Mexico, 


and we may have the greater security to our bor- || h 


ders as the result. A desirable object, traly. But 
it is worthy of the consideration of the Senate 
whether it is expedient to compromit the peace of 
this country and wade through blood and desola- 
tion to the attainment of such an object—whether, 
in a word, it is desirable to provoke hostilities with 


countries capable of doing us much greater mis- | 


chief than Mexico. 

I was not, Mr. President, quite able to see the 
force or justice of the reasoning adopted by the 
Senator from Michigan. He sketched at much 
length the geographical position of Mexico, also 
of Cuba, and the breadth of the channels leading 
into and out of the Gulf, and enjoyed by the com- 
merce and navigation of the world. He proceeded 
to extend his ideas, sir, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his subject, shadowing forth views of our | 
glory, of our brilliant destiny, and of the necessity 
which existed, in order to the continuance of that | 
glory and prosperity, of taking possession of the 
Gulf coast to make room for the trade and popu- 
lation of this country. Did he go far enough, sir? 
If the honorable gentleman could acquire all he 
aims to possess, embracing the coast of the entire | 
Gulf, together with Cuba, would his object be ac- 
complished? Would commerce and navigation 
then be out of the reach of English power? Look 
at the track of trade, and you will find that the 
West India and Bahama Islands are all in the way 


to your primary ownership. There is as much || and with reference to the elements of which it is |! 


and more necessity for possessing them as for 
vossessing either of the other points alluded to. 
Tn one channel, the great highway of our, trade, 
lie the Bahamas, with every means of annoy- 
ance, good harbors and abundant resources; and 
in the other, Jamaica, equally potential, and as 
controlling from position as Malta is in the Med- 
jterranean. What will he do with another diffi- 
culty that exists? He proposes to possess him- 
selfof Yucatan. Very well; where is Balize, and 
who possesses it? ‘This colony lies in the limits 
of Yucatan, and is possessed by the English, not 
as marauders, as has been thrown out, but under 
lawful tile. They have undoubted possession of 
that country, and that possession is sanctioned by 
all the solemnities of a treaty of ancient date. Who 
that has been attentive to the history of commerce 
and navigation does not know that the English 
have had establishments upon the waters of the 
Bay of Honduras for centuries? For a period of | 
eighty years they held jurisdiction over a consid- 
erable portion of the Mosquito coast. At the time 
of the treaty of 1783, which established the inde- 
pendence of this country, in the general settlement | 


| 
i 
i 
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Indeed, { cannot help thinking that hu- || 
manity is already substantially laid out of the |) 


|| This he offered as a reason why we shoul 





) : — ; 
United States, but between Great Britain, Spain, 


and France, a treaty was agreed upon between 
| Spain and Great Britain, in which a provision was 

inserted authorizing England to occupy and enjoy 

forever this country called Balize, for the purpose 
of cutting logwood, That right they have enjoyed 
until the present time. When my learned friend 
| proposes to dispossess the Yucatanese of their 


| 





cause the safety of our trade demands it, I desire 
/to know whether he means to annex Balize, and 
| if this is intended by the bill? 

Mr. WESTCO 
'from Massachusetts misunderstands the treaty if 
he supposes it grants to Great Britain any of the 
sovereignty of the country. It merely grants her 
the right of cutting logwood. 

Mr. DAVIS. | am under no misapprehension 
with regard to that treaty. I stated that its terms 
| were such as to authorize the English to reside there 
and cut logwood—a grant of the right of posses- 


||}sion made to them forever without limitation. 


They were authorized to build towns and occupy 
exclusively this territory designated in the treaty; 
| but, while authorized to do this, they were re- 
quired to demolish all fortifications. I know of 
nothing, however, in that treaty which forbids 
their maintaining a mere as large as they please, 
| and anchoring it in the Balize, or otherwise using 
| the waters for its convenience. There is nothing 


| in the treaty which restrains Great Britain from 


thus using the ports, or employing them for any 
| purposes of navigation. The Balize has the best 
| harbors in the whole country. If, then, we do 
| not annex it, the Bahamas, Jamaica, &c., have we 
got rid of Great Britain or any other country that 
as possessions in the Gulf or upon the highways 
| leading to it?) Have you warded off the dangers 
| that the honorable Senator apprehends? Sir, he 
|| will not have gained an inch towards his object. 
| This treaty, to be sure, did not grant the sover- 
'eignty of the Balize to the English, but it gave 
| them the privilege of maintaining their possessions 
| there, which is just as good a grant, for all prac- 
| tical purposes, as the sovereignty itself, and any 
interference brings with it just as serious conse- 
| quences. I can see no difference whatever. 
| The Senator from Michigan drew a very flatter- 
| ing picture of our future prosperity. He spoke of 
| the person being now alive that would behold in 
| the valley of the Mississippi, as I understood him, 
some one hundred millions of inhabitants, with all 
the wealth, grandeur, and commercial activity that 
would grow out of that vast industrial people. 
press 
| forward by any means that could justify us, and 





find no better authority, giving to it an interpreta- 
| tion which nobody but ourselves can acquiesce in, 
to possess ourselves of this portion of the country, 
| first to make room for our growth, and second, for 
| fear of being interrupted in our trade and com- 


| merce by some other trading or ambitious Power. 
| L think the Senator from Michigan has mistaken 
| the true design and popular spirit of this Govern- 


ment entirely. 1 speak of what it ought to be, sir, 








‘| composed. We are a responsible Government, 
ruling under the authority of the people of the 
| country. They appoint their own agents or dele- 
gates to Congress, and invest whomsoever they 
think proper with a practical exercise of the con- 
| stitational provisions for legislation. Now, sir, 
|| such a Government as this, wherein public opin- 
| ion is supreme, demands a state of peace. A sa- 
gacious, enlightened, comprehensive public mind 
can alone be its only safe guide, as it is the soul of 
public liberty, its breath, its vitality, and this soul 

must be nursed in the lap of peace. Itis nota 
| Government that is to flourish under the old idea 
| of the monarchical and despotic States of Europe, 
that true fame consists in a long and brilliant his- 
tory of military achievements. They spread their 
principles, both political and religious, by the 
sword, literally living and dying by it. But, sir, 
what is such propagandism worth? What will it 
come to? e may, by unparalleled bravery and 

skill, raise our flag in foreign countries, and, like 
‘the Romans, establish what we call free govern- 
| ments; but all seed thus sown by violence and 








made, not only between Great Britain and the 


| bloodshed will, I fear, fail to produce the peaceful 
| fruits of public liberty. 


The honorable Senator | 
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country and to annex it to the United States, be- || standard entirely around the 


| 





| under the declaration of Mr. Monroe, if we can | 


is the way to conquer nations, and vast! 
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I would ask, Mr. President, if it is not infinitely 
better to rely for success upon the convictions of 
| men, upon the dissemination of just and equitable 
| principles, upon the doctrines of peace, upon the 
practical fulfillment of doctrines of equal rights and 
equal privileges? These are not the doctrines of 
| the bayonet, sir. You may carry the name of the 
| Republic to South America; ae may plant your 
ulf of Mexico; you 

_ may hold, through your great power, possession of 
| Yucatan; you may assert your authority to Cuba, 
and even as far as the West India and Bahama 

_ Islands; but what have you gained when you have 
done all this? If you have not carried free princi- 


ee 


| ples there, and yen in others those rights 
or 


which we demand ourselves, of what avail are 
| all your efforts—all your achievements? None at 
all. Oppression is not the less odious because it 
|is done in the name of a republic. Violation of 
| rights is not the less painful to endure because in- 
| flicted in the name of a free people. All this must 


|| be obvious. And now, Mr. President, I earnestly 


| desire the Senator to consider what the peace of 


|| the last thirty years has done for us and for man- 


| kind? That period of peace, sir, has done more 
for the human race—more to elevate and improve 


|| the condition of man, than all the wars that have 


_raged from the days of Alexander down to the 
| present time. I reflect with amazement upon the 


| progress of free and enlightened principles in a 


state of peace, when I[ see in a despotism like that 
of Austriaa mere volition of public sentiment crush- 
ing the overshadowing powers of a great and an- 
cientdynasty. ‘This is the work of peace, sir; and 
does any one believe that if war had been continued 
oe gy could have attained this ascenden- 
cy? This is what belongs to free institutions; to 
| mind left to freedom of action; to mind which finds 
repose to deliberate. Every act of wrong done, 
| sir, by us upon a neighboring nation, brings igno- 
miny not only upon us but upon our principles. 
| We should stop, then, Mr. President, and consider 
what we do before we carry our bayonets into 
Yucatan for the purpose of uniting that country to 
this. Again, we should consider, sir, whether, if 
we administer our Government in the spirit which 
| belongs to our Constitution, and fully demonstrate 
to mankind, whose friends we profess to be, the 
justice and equality it asserts; the privileges to the 
person and to property which it secures; its toler- 
_ance of opinion on all subjects; the enterprise to 
| which it gives birth, and the unexampled prosper- 
| ity which it secures; whether all these countries 
| will not, from witnessing our example of modera- 
tion, justice, equality, and security, drop into our 
arms, secking of their own free will our friendship, 
|| association, and protection. Sir, the time will 
| come, if we so conduct our affairs, when they 
| will eagerly embrace us, and desire to belong to a 





family of States where such principles find root 
and grow to maturity. My word for it, sir, this 
more 
effective than the bayonet. What has England 
| done in the six hundred years she has held posses- 
sion of Ireland to harmonize and reconcile the peo- 
ple? Has she conquered and subdued their free 
spirit? Has she reconciled them to their condition? 
Is Ireland not hostile and rebellious to her author- 
ity at this day? Does she not remember that she 
was subjugated by conquest, and feel the degrada- 
tion now? Will Poland forget, even if her condi- 
tion is or should be improved, to feel that she is 
‘the victim of ambition? - No, sir, the sword is the 
most dangerous of all ties of union; the disgrace 
aoeey as to defeat and subjugation is seldom ef- 
aced. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan is 
endeavoring to harmonize the ambitioug love of 
conquest with the gentle spirit of a free Govern- 
ment, which aspires not to the glory of arms, but 
to the elevation and improvement of our race. 
Nothing can be more incompatible with the genius 
of free institutions than the interposition of military 
force. It has at all times been the deadly enemy 
of popular liberty. 1 say, therefore, that every 
proposal to extend our territory or principles by 
force is greatly to be deprecated. hoever does 
it labors under a great mistake, if, as the friend of 

blic liberty, he attempts to ingraft upon us the 
feudal notion, the ancient idea, that power is to 
be obtained and principles propagated by force of 
arms, by the shedding of blood. That idea, sir, 
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does not belong to our institutions; it does not be- 
long to a generous, but to a selfish spirit. It does | 
not belong to freedom of conscience, or to a phi- | 
lanthropy which aims to elevate and improve 
mankind, and we ought to repudiate it, Give us 
peace, Mr. President, so that men may pause, re- 
flect, and examine into their rights, and consider 
the means by which they are to be maintained, 
and the methods by which the grievous burdens 
which have been loaded upon them by wars and 
by an unnatural social cape, may be miti- | 
ated or totally removed. It has already been 
Secnoniatrgted sir, that all you need to do, Is to let 
the human mind become acquainted with its own 


condition and high destiny. What has already |) 


taken place in many parts of Europe will be re- 
peated elsewhere. We beheld there but recently 
the arms fall from the hands of the soldier, the 
sword from the hands of the officer, because the 
people have been wise enough to see where their 


common prosperity lies; and that the means by || 
which to secure it are not to be found in arms or | 


the shedding of each other’s blood. Never was | 
there a greater mistake made than when this coun- 


try took that attitude. Gentlemen are congratu- || 


lating themselves on our increasing power and 
glory, the result of the bravery of our citizens. 
Who, sir, ever doubted the valor and courage of 
our citizens in a cause which demands patriotic 
sacrifice? In such a cause, it is not too much to 
say that they are invincible. They are always 
strong when they act from convictions of right; 
but whatever success may attend us in prosecuting 


wars of CONG DER the result will as certainly ruin || 


us as it did Rome. 
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plausible pretext which we set ~* as an argument 
| wherewith to satisfy the world? But does it satisfy 
our own judgment? 


| us, whether they will or not, would we be satisfied 
| with the same course—with a declaration that our 
| condition would be improved? Of this we prefer | 
| to be our own judges, 
even happiness thrust upon us against our will, 

nor do we admit that others have the right to decide 

questions for us, and to compel our acquiescence. 

Sir, the great principle of safety everywhere is non- | 
intervention. The great and fundamental princi- 
ple which lies at the very root of public liberty, is 
the right of a people to judge for themselves and 
maintain such institutions as they please, and in 


fere wrongfully with others, They may appear | 
taining them, no means of violence employed to 
demonstrate such an error can be justified. It is | 
| a privilege of the free to act from conviction; but | 
| to force opinions or views of policy upon others, is 
a violation of the first principles of freedom. 

It is said, Mr. President, that there is danger, if 
we do not take possession of Yucatan, that another | 
| country will. Who is to do it? England, it is | 


| for fear she will take possession. Mr, President, | 
let us proceed in such a matter with deliberation, 
and act upon evidence. England might have done 
| itlong ago if she had desired it. ‘There are, in 
the documents which are upon this table, however, 
some statements which it is affirmed should be 





Sir, there is another difficulty which seems to 
trouble the minds of many gentlemen. England, 
say they, is ambitious; England is strong and 
powerful; England is for clustering together nations 
and establishing in them her power and her prin- 
ciples. I shall do no more than justice to my own 
feelings when I say, that I am often pained in 
reflecting upon these considerations when I call to 
mind England’s history. I am not unmindful of 
her aggressions, and of the pretexts by which she 
has often possessed herself of the territory of others, 
nor of the manner in which she has demonstrated 
her power when she has obtained possession. All 
this is too obvious to admit of any doubt or mis- 
take. When she is about to commitan aggression, 
what does she do? She sets up some plausible 
pretext, claims she has been wronged some way or 
other, and thus she justifies not only the infliction 
of punishment, but conquests which she makes 
perpetual. She begins just as we are preparing 
to begin with Yucatan, by helping the weaker 
party. Rome did that, sir, and it was a favorite 

olicy by which she overrun Asia, Africa, and 
eons Who does not know that a very large 
portion of the Roman Empire was annexed by this 
process? A party or faction, incapable of protecting 
itself, sent to her for assistance, offering, perhaps, 
the sovereignty as a consideration for her aid. Of 
course the aid was: given, and the sovereignty 
claimed as the reward, whether offered or not; and 
thus kingdom after kingdom were brought into sub- 
jection to her power. England has spread herempire 
in the east by precisely the same process. The 
Senator from Michigan pertinently inquired when 
England puts her foot down in any place, does she 
voluntarily take it away? I fear she has seldom if 
ever yielded territory which she thought to be useful 
to herself. When e interfered to aid a weaker 
faction, did she ever subsequently find a state of 
things existing which induced her to relinquish her 
misnamed.- protection? Never. If remonstrance 
was made, what was theanswer? It was, that the 
condition of the people was improved, and Roman 
institutions were better than their own, and remon- 
strance was of no avail. And what is the answer 
of England when remonstrance is made concerning 
such aggressions? Her reply is of the’same tenor. 
We give you a better Government; you havegreater 
security to your s; larger liberty than before: 
what have you to complain of? Thatis the course 
of reasoning adopted, sir; and although it implies 
a violation of sverraencione of liberty, an 
utter disregard of 
others, yet, in ambitious minds, it is a justification 
even of bloodshed. Are we not falling gradually 
into this same process, and bringing odium both 
upon our name and our principles? When we wish 


opinions and happinese of 


| the part of Great Britain to indulge in this scheme 
| of aggrandizement. I find in these papers no 
| proof whatever that the English Government, by 
any act, movement, or claim, have set up any pre- 
tension to Yucatan. ‘These despatches warrant 
no such conclusion. Her citizens at the Balize 
trade with all the castes and parties of Yucatan 


whole proof of such interference in any form, upon 


which furnish no suitable evidence to influence our 


| 
| analysis, dwindles into suggestions or insinuations 
| minds. 


our past history, before proceeding further in our 


aggressive career upon mere idle rumor? What | 


| did the Senator from Texas tell you standing in 
| his place the other day? What was said to usa 
| year ago by gentlemen on the other side of the 
| Chamber? It was this: that although it was boldly 
asserted in messages sent to this body, and pub- 
lished officially through the country, that England 
would take possession of Texas if we omiued to 
do it; although it was so often reiterated, by au- 
thority and without authority, that the people be- 
gan to believe it, yet the Senator, who, from his 
Official station, could not be otherwise than well 
informed upon the subject, pronounced in sub- 
|| stance the whole affair to be a humbug, got up to 
excite the public mind here, and to foster the 
scheme of annexation. I do not mean to assert 
that I use his language when I say it was a hum- 
bug, but I believe I do no injustice to his: meaning. 
He used the gentler terms of diplomatic inter- 
course, which was got up, no doubt, for the ex- 


| 
| 
| 
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part of England. This belief, he gave us to un- 
derstand, was encouraged, that it might give facility 
and despatch to the meditated annexation. My 
friend from Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,] among his 
reminiscences the other day, referred to a speech 
made by the Senator from ‘Texas at New Orleans, 
long since, wherein—as it was represented—the 
Senator asserted that all these rumors about the 
designs of the English upon Texas were mere 
coquetry played off upon the United States. This 
precise declaration the Senator from Texas dis- 
claimed. But, in making the disclaimer, he used 
language quite.as significant, proving thatthe whole 
matter was utterly without foundation. Those, 
therefore, who plumed themselves on the discov- 
ery, that the despatch of Lord Aberdeen disclaim- 
ing all interference was a diplomatic humbug, 
were themselves humbugged. 

When we listen to these idle stories and insinu- 
ations contained in the despatches, which the com- 
missioner does not dare to call facts, is it not worth 
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| to advance our frontier a little, do we not find some 


lf we were to be placed in |) 
|| the condition of those we undertake to annex to | 


We do not desire to have || 


the way they please, provided they do not inter- |) 


_ absurd to us, but if they find happiness in main- || informed that Spain is already on the ground wit 





_ said—ambitious England—and we are to seize it || 


considered as conclusive proofs of a purpose on | 


when they come there for that purpose. The | 


Is it not worth while to stop and consider | 


press purpose of alarming the people, and of 
exciting their apprehension of such an ‘act on the | 
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while to place them in juxtaposition with the fret, 

that he is anxious for the annexation of that State 
| to this Union? Lest these insinuations and sug- 
gestions should not be heeded; lest this kind of 
argument should not have sufficient force, and act 
with sufficient despatch, the Government of Yuca- 
tan, then falling to pieces under the assaults of 
Barbachino, and also of the Indians, came forward 
| with a direct and unequivocal offer of the sover- 
| eignty of that country not only to the United 
| States, but also to England and Spain, if they, or 
| any of them, would interfere and give them the aid 
| and protection which this minority of the people 

deemed essential to their safety. ts other words, 


| a sinking party offer their country for sale. The 
| consequences which such a proposition may in- 
| volve, if we treat it as an offer to us, and expect 
| the whole reward, will more full 


appear if we 
trace the matter a step further. 


We are <r 
1 


| three ships of war, and has furnished « quanuty 


| of arms and ammunition to these people pursuant 


to their request. What will she expect in return? 

Does she demand the sovereignty? She has com- 
| plied with the request made to her, and her good 
| offices and acts of interference have been 
| acceptable to these people. But yesterday (1 speak 
| it on the authority of the Senator from Michigan, 
who seems to have credited it) there was a rumor 

that no less than four companies of British troops 
| have been marched to aid eee Yucatanese. Now, 
sir, suppose we send a body of men there. Spain, 
| England, and the United States will be there; and 
| the sovereignty of the country is promised to each 
| Power that renders aid. How will the question 
| of sovereignty be settled, as each Power cannot 
| have a fulfillment of the promise? Mr. President, 
|| if my apprehensions are correct; if such a supposed 
| state of things should come to pass; if all these 
| Powers should meet in Yucatan, each with a mili- 
) tary or naval force, or both, in my opinion we 
| would find ourselves in a position from which to 
|| extrieate.us without a rupture of peaceful relations, 
| would demand more wisdom and moderation than 
| | am prepared to concede to the present Adminis- 
| tration. There must be imminent danger of con- 
| flict when three such Powers meet in pursuit of an 
| object which but one can obtain, When we shall 


| meet two of the old Powers of Europe under such 





| circumstances, (if the same ambitious desire of 
| acquisition which influences us stimulates them,) 
‘| can the question which will arise be discussed, or 
|| the plunder be disposed of, without a rupture 
| among the parties? If the doctrines of Mr. Mon- 
| roe, as expounded by the President, are to be en- 
forced as the extablished policy of the country, 
we shail be fortunate if we do not find ourselves 
arrayed in war against Mexico, England, and 
Spain. Why should we rush into such folly, and 

|| disregard the manifold blessings which an indul- 
nt Providence has in store for us? The Senator 
rom Michigan would say, perhaps, if in hia seat, 
that.this arrival of Spanish and British aid at Yu- 
catan was the result of the action of the colonies of 
Cuba and Jamaica, and not direct assistance from 
those-two great Powers themselves. But suppose 
Great Britain and Spain—as they will do, | think— 
sanction the action of their colonies, (as they have 
an undoubted right to do, because these troops are 
furnished on the assumption that their Govern- 
ments will approve of the measure, )—if this should 
occur, then it behooves the Senate of the United 
States to consider what it does, when it proposes 
to send troops into Yucatan, and to reflectupon and 
weigh well the consequences that may probably 
result from such a course of policy. tt is hinted, 
and pretty broadly asserted, without any proof, 
however, that the English furnish these Indians 
with arms and ammunition, and that they are 
| thus encouraging the rebellion. Now, this same 
commissioner who brings this case before us for 
consideration, makes a very singular declaration 
| in one of his despatches.. He says that they (the 
| Yucatanese) ee cheaply have bought 
the arms they wanted of the English at Balize, but 





they preferred to obtain them from the United States. 
According to this statement, then, sir, these very 
oo whoare said to be encouraging this rebellion 

y placing arms in the hands of the Indians to prose- 
cute this war, are at the same time willing to sell 
arms cheaply and freely to the other party. Could 
.tifere be a more striking proof of the fact that all 
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these statements about arms mean nothing more to the declarationof Mr. Monroe, and do not strain || President, now anxious for a wider fame, thechan e 


than that either of these parties who choose to — the principle which he is said to have avowed, and || of position may possibly account for it. If the 
purchase at Balize can do so if they have the | the President concurs in these sentiments, he has |/ Senate will be a little patient, | will read a few par- 
means? If there were any such sinister purpose | very much changed his own opinion since the pe- || agraphs from the second volume of the Register of 
as las been suggested—if the English were anxious | riod of that debate. Ido not assert that he has || Debates, second part: 

to strengthen and arm these Indians in order to | changed his opinions, but leave it for every gentle- ‘ Mr. Poxx offered the following: 

overthrow or exterminate the whites, surely they || man who hears me to compare the views he then |! « Resolved, That itis the constitutional right and duty of the 
would not be found selling arms and ammunition | put forth with those now before us, and judge for || House of Representatives, when called on for appropriations 





| 


to the very men whom they wished to put down. 
The President of the United States, in his mes- 
sage to us, adverting to the doctrine advanced in 
1823 by Mr. Monroe, then the President of the 
United States, has taken occasion twice or three 
times, in the course of that message, to say that 
he considered this doctrine recognized by him in 
his annual message the year before last to be the 
established policy of the United States. He has 
not condescended to shadow fourth the interpreta- 
tion which in practice he would give to that policy, 
nor to state by what acts or opinions of this Gov- 
ernment, expressed in the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, it bas received such sanction as to authorize 


himself. A little explanation may be useful to 
make the then existing state of things understood. 
What, then, was the cause of that discussion? I 
will briefly answer that, according to my recollec- 
Uon, it was this: some seven or eight republics had 
suddenly sprung into existence, having thrown off 
the colonial bondage of Spain, and established free 
popular sovereignties for themselves. ‘There was 
a strong sympathy, a kindly feeling for these States 
by us; we were anxious to encourage and counte- 
nance them as far as was consistent with our own 
safety, and the rights of others. They believing it 
to be important to them to have a harmonious un- 
derstanding, not only among themselves, but with 


the declaration that it is our established policy. |, us, invited the United States to meet them at Panama 


The Senator from Michigan, who is very apt to | 


see things through the Executive medium, while 


he approves of the declaration of Mr. Monroe, | 


does not consider it to be the established policy of 


in a Congress representing the sovereignties of this 
continent. The design was, that each Government 
should be represented by one or more diplomatic 
agents, and if anything was agreed upon, it should 


| to defray the expenses of toreign missions, to deliberate on 


| the expediency or inexpediency of such missions, and to de- 
|, termine and act thereon as in their judgment may be most 
| conducive to the publie good. ' 


_ Resolved, Thatit is the sense of this House that the send- 
ing of ministers on the part of the United States to take part 


| in the deliberations of the Congress of Southi Américan na- 
tions at Panama would be a total departure from the uniform 


course of policy pursued by this Government from the adop- 


| tion of the Federal Constitution to the present period, and 
might, and ip all probability would, have a tendency to in- 
| volve the nation in eutangling alliances and endanger the 


neutrality and relations of amity and peace, which at present 
happily subsist between the United States und the belliger- 
ent Powers, old Spain and the southern republics of this coa- 
tinent. 

“ Resolved, therefore, That it is inexpedient to send minis- 
ters on the part of the United States to take partin the delib- 
erations of the said Congress of South American nations at 
Panama, and that it is inexpedient to grant any appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of said mission.””-— Gales § Seu- 
ton’s Debutesin Congress, p. 2166, Tuesday, April 11, 1226. 


This, sir, was the opinion of the President when 


a member of Congress, that it would endanger the 
peace and safety of these United States to be rep- 
resented in that Congress, and that the whole thing 
was entirely inexpedient; and while he held this, 


the country; but his whole argument is but a com- || mot be binding, unless sancuoned by the treaty- 
mentary carrying out this text. Mr. President, || making powers of the parties. 

] should be glad to notice in a suitable way —* oe ey to meet, as was said, to commune, 
declaration, and the construction given to it, but I || confer, and consult upon great questions relating to : oe 
have not the power left which is requisite for that | the advancement, elevauon, and improvement of || pane nes Hint Cong rnne oe for ontpaon 
vurpose. It must suffice for me to remark, that it | our race. None but moral means were thought of. | Sule entaiaied~”'S a PP - iso f 6 MIDS ‘h 
on become, in the minds of such as adopt it, an | Military force, swords, and bayonets, were not to | d 2, Mm br ie we =. “— the H a speec 
authority justifying any and all schemes of aggres- || be menses to propagate their principles, or to || eee aaa eae nen AL? ee ree 
sion or ambition, under the assumed pretension || enforce their reasoning—all was pacific, and ail || é oe. a a onze: _xi-9 

that we have a right so far to regulate the affairs || principles were to find their way, not by the aid || Coe srepeend tasien te Engen. she ens or 
of this continent as to determine who shall hold || of force, but through conviction. © It was believed | Sedgeneist, Qangerocs to the best interests of the country.” 
sovereignty here, and under what form of govern- | they would consult as to the best and most suc- This language, sir, is very happily adapted to 
ment. ‘This declaration was arrayed against the || cessful means of enlightening the human mind, | the presenit oocasiin—is very caneans and fall ie 
settlement of the Oregon — It 1s now to || and strengthening its moral tone, and thus give | meaning. He continues: 

be maintained against any European Power which 


| just support to free principles; that they would "this tenid Wir. P3 .to.0 porecinone au ‘daly laseains 
may oe _— rip aoe territory anywhere in this || consider the vast importance of toleration in reli- | crisis in the history of this country, and every patriot should 
vast New orid, 


eignty to England on the same terms upon which 
she has profiered it to us: suppose England avails 
herself of it, and becomes the purchaser of the 
country, or suppose Yucatan or any other State 
voluntarily delivers itself over to England to be 
governed by her authority, then, according to the 
views of the President, we not only have the right, 
but are bound by an established policy, to interfere 
and expel England, because we deny her right to 
colonize upon this continent. We who traffic in 
nations, and when we cannot buy, conquer them 
to make acquisitions, have a wee ree a patent 
right to this peculiar trade, and hold the right to 
restrain others from engaging in it. Yucatan may 
sell herself, but we alone have the right to pur- 
chase. If England enters Yucatan under the invi- 
tation of its Government, upon the assumption that 
she, too, has a right to trade in sovereignties, and 
we, denying this right, meet her there, how is a 
rupture to be avoided? If we stay away, we may 
be content with a war of words; but if armed 


forces meet, and ours is, as it must be, under the | 
command of the President, how can he avoid car- | 


Yucatan has offered her sover- || gion, and of separating ee from the cor- 
t 


rupung influences of civil power. was thought, 


| too, that international law would not escape their 
| attention, and it was hoped, among other things, 

that they would do something for the freedom of 
| the seas, by establishing the principle that free 


ships should make free goods. It was believed, 
moreover, that they would recommend improve- 
ments in commercial intercourse, which would pro- 
mote trade by removing many obstacles, and prove 
mutually beneficial, by increasing mutual interests, 


/and uniting all in stronger bonds of friendship. 
| And further, Mr. President, as it was known that 
| these republics which were then at war with Spain, 


meditated an invasion of Cuba, for the purpose of 
wresting it from the dominion of that kingdom, it 
was confidently believed that this matter would 


| not only be considered, but that the plan of inva- 
sion would be abandoned, and Cuba be left a col- 


ony of Spain. 

‘These, Mr. President, were some of the topics 
which it was believed would engage the attention 
of this Congress of nations; and | might no doubt 





add that they would probably consider whether 


rying out what he avows to be our established ;| the Holy Alliance wassuch a combination as would 


policy? 


assuming toward others such a posture as the Pres- 
ident assigns to us? No Administration, down to 
the present, ever thought of giving such a con- 
struction to this declaration. We have in no in- 
stance interfered with or objected to the arrange- 
ments of other nations. 

Mr. President, I feel confident that there must 
be some misapprehension about the opinions of the 
President now, or his sentiments have undergone 
some change. He took part, as a member of the 
House of Representatives, in a great debate upon 
the Panama mission, some twenty years ago. In 





|| demand on their part any countervailing influence 
Mr. President, can any reasoning illustrate more | 


satisfactorily, not only the folly, but the peril of | 


lef the free governments. The President of the 


| United States nominated two ministers plenipo- 
| tentiary to represent the United States in this Con- 
gress, and upon these nominations a long and ani- 
mated debate occurred in the Senate, while upon 
the appropriation for their pay a similar debate 
arose in the House of Representatives. Although 
nothing could be done which would not come here 
for sanction before it could be binding, although 
the use of nothing but moral power was meditated, 
although the whole thing resolved itself into a mu- 
tual conference—a friendly consultation about the 
common good and the common prosperity—yet in 
that debate it was earnestly contended that such a 


that debate, as gentlemen will find by consulting || step was full of danger; that it was a fearful de- 


the speeches then delivered, this declaration of Mr. 


parture from established policy; that our interests 


Monroe occupied a large share of the attention of || were bestprotected and promoted by avoiding all al- 


the members, who criticised it very freely, and I 
recollect very well listening to the President amon 
others at various times upon that subject. But 


liances and entanglements with foreign Powers, and 
few gentlemen advocated this policy of non-inter- 


| vention, even for the purpose of consultation, more 


shall not trast my memory in this respect. What || decidedly than the President. His opinions are 
I wish to draw the attention of the Senate to is |) left on record,and if there be some shades of differ- 
this, that if Senators now give a fair interpretation || ence between the member from Tennessee and the 


| be at his post. We are about to depart from our ancient and 

plain republican simplicity, and to become a great and splen- 
| did Government; new projects are set on foot; we are called 
upon by the President to change the whole policy of the coun- 

try as adopted by our fathers, and so happily pursued by their 
posterity down to the present period. He called on gentle- 
men, before they abandoned the present safe policy of the 
country, to ponder well what they are about to do.’»—p, 2478, 


| Sir, I hope this opinion of the President, then, 

| will not-be without its influence on this body. 
Ponder well what you are about todo. One sen- 
tence more, and | have done: 


« Before he concluded (Mr. P. said) he would say a word 
in relation to the pledge (Mr. Monroe's declaration} which 
it was said the nation had given in regard to the South Amer- 
ican policy. When the message of the late President of the 
United States was communicated to Congress in 1823, it was 
viewed, as it should have been, as the mere expression of 
opinion of the Executive, submitted to the consideration and 
deliberation of Congress ; and designed, probably, to produce 
an effect upon the councils of the Holy Alliance, in relation 
to their supposed intention to interfere in the war between 
Spain and her former colonies. That effect it probably had 
an agency in producing; and if so, it has performed its office. 
The President had no power to bind the nation by such a 

ledge. ‘Mhe sound and sober judgment of the people of the 

nited States has not been brought up to the conclusion that 
we could in apy event make common cause witi»the repub- 
lics of the South, or involve ourselves in the calamities of 
war in their behalf. All our sympathies, ali our good feel- 
ing, were with them; we wished them success, bat selt- 
preservation is the first law of nature and of nations. We 
were then, as he hoped we still were, unprepared to depart 
front.our settled policy. Asa strong evidence of what the 
opinions of this House then were, the present Secretary of 
State, then a member of the House, had submitted a resolu- 
tion responding to the sentiments of the message of the Pres- 
ident. The Greek resolution was submitted, too, at the same 
session, by the honorable member from Massachusetts: the 
fever was up; we seemed to be then, if we ever had been, 
prepared to go on a political crusade in behalf of others. The 
sober judgment of the House interposed; the Greek resolu- 
tion shared its fate, and sleeps upou the table. 

‘Mr. Cay saw clearly thatthe same a await- 
ed his South American resolution, with only this difference, 
that it would probably have been negatived by a much more 
overwhelming majority. It was not called up.”’—p. 2489. 


I might, sir, read much more advice and - 
ment from the speeches of the President equally 
important for the cautious admonitions contained 
in them. What, I pray the Senate to consider, 
called forth these warnings, these forebodings of 
evil? ‘This great alarm was excited by a proposal 
to send to the Republics of South America two 
diplomatic functionaries clothed ee, with the 
power to consult and confer er for the peace, 
safety, and prosperity of the governments of 
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this continent. The President thensaw great dan- 
ger in we departure, however inconsiderable, 
from the old 


association whatever, and evidently holds it to be 
a triumph that the resolution of Me. Clay, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Monroe’s declaration, was defeated, 
and that the resolution offered by Mr. Webster in 


fever (says the President) was then up.’’ Yes, 
sir, the fever of sympathy with nations struggling 
for their freedom, and none other. They were 
weak, feeble Powers, it is true, making no great 
figure in this noisy world, but still liberty was as 
dear to them as to Frenchmen, and they contended 
manfully for it, and achieved it without the coun- 
tenance of the President. The declaration of Mr. 
Monroe is couched in a manner not to be misap- 
prehended. Its force and validity is justly denied, 
and it is placed on the footing of an Executive 
opinion called forth by the combination of the 
oly Alliance; but, having performed its office, 
which amounted to nothing, as it was obligatory 
upon nobody, it was substantially, in 1826, obso- 
lete. There is truth in this, Mr. President; it was 
dead, buried, and forgotten until the President dug 
it up, breathed into it new life, and now declares it 
to be (Executive opinion though it is, and nothing 
more) the established policy of the country. His 
language in his message of April 29, 1848, is, in 
regard to the dominion and sovereignty of Yuca- 
tan, as follows: 

« Yet, according to our established policy, we could not 
consent to a transfer of this ‘dominion and sovereignty,’ 
[Yucatan,]) either to Spain, Great Britain, or any other Eu- 
ropean Power. In the language of President Monroe, in his 
inessage Of December, 1823, ‘ we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.’ In 
my annual message of December, 1845, I declared that § near 
a quarter of a century ago the principle was distinctly an- 
nounced tothe world, in the annual message of one of my 
predecessors,’ that ‘the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European Power.’ This prin- 
ciple will apply with greatly increased force, should any 
European Power attempt to establish any new colony in 
North America. In the existing circumstances of the world, 
the present is deemed a proper occasion to reiterate and re- 
affirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state 
my cordial concurrence in its wisdom and sound policy.” 

Sir, I have not strength to pursue this subject, 
but the reading of the opinions of 1826 and those 
of 1845 and 1848, when it became necessary to 
justify the Executive policy in regard to Texas, 
Oregon, and Yucatan, will present the contrast, 
and exhibit the change which circumstances have 
worked out, from a remarkably cautious policy to 
one which is marked, I might say, comparatively 
with arrogance and presumption. 

I must refrain from further comments, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I may notice one topic more, which 
must not be omitted. What effect, I would ask, 
Mr. President, if we send an army to take tem- 
porary military occupation of Yucatan, is it to have 
upon our pending treaty with Mexico? The Sen- 
ator from Michigan seemed to think that the only 
obligation which attached to any armistice was 
simply to keep within the limits prescribed by the 
parties. I take it, of course, that he woyld do all 
that is required to be done in the agreement, and 
leave undone those things which would violate our 
faith or tarnish our honor. The question is a plain 
one. If an army of ours arrive in Yucatan, while 
we are negotiating a treaty with Mexico, what 
effect will such a course have upon the ratification 
of that treaty? Will not a step of this description 
defeat, or be likely to defeat, the treaty? There 
are gentlemen dissatisfied with the instrument, 
who, no doubt, desire its defeat. To such, the 
accomplishment of a scheme of this description 
would no doubt be acceptable. But, aside from 
all influences of this description, we find Mexico 
claiming Yucatan as one of the States of her united 
confederacy. We have taken from her Texas, 
under circumstances much less aggravated than 
those under which we now propose to take posses- 
sion of Yucatan. If, under such circumstances, 
we send down troops to occupy Yucatan, even on 
the condition contained in the amendment—viz: 
that theoccupation should continue only until the 
inhabitants can protect themselves, or until the 
Mexican Government protects them,—would not 
such occupation be equivalent to perpetual, and 


would not 40 Mexicans so view it? If, while 


and safe policy of non-intervention, || 
He feared not only all entangling alliances, but all | 


regard to the Greeks shared the same fate. ‘‘The | 
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| j 
engared in solemnly ratifying this treaty with Mex- 
ico, we are thus intent upon seizing another prov- 
ince that belongs to her, will she ratify it under 
| such circumstances? Unless we have misconceived 
|| her character entirely, unless we have failed to com- 
prehend the iwaneibility of her temper, and her im- 
patience under insult, it is evident that every step 
|| towards the ratification of the treaty will be sus- 
pended the moment she becomes acquainted with 
our course. In connection with this probable 
event, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that this commissioner from Yucatan had 
no sooner learned that a treaty would probably be 
entered into than he sent a formal protest to the 
President, through the Secretary of State, remon- 
strating against the ratification, unless provision | 
was made in the treaty for the protection of the 
Yucatanese against the vengeance of the Mexicans. 
This commissioner is not the advocate of peace, 
nor is his State, if he represents her sentiments. 
His first wish is to keep us embroiled in war till 
Yucatan falls into the possession of the United 
States. 





bias. Shall we, sir, act upon such evidence? Hear | 
his language in a brief quotation: 





| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


1 


few days, imreference to a treaty of peace between Mexico 
and the United States, and even the terms of the treaty have 
been stated. As long as these ramors remained within the 
sphere of rumor, I did not think it opportune or expedient 
to make the voice of Yucatan heard in a matter which, for 
that unfortunate country, is a question of life and death, and 
to which, therefore, it is not and cannot be indifferent; but 
as it now appears to be certain and indubitable that this 
treaty exists, and has been sent to Washington to receive 
the proper ratification. the time seems to me to have arrived 




























people of the United States, in order to protest in due form | 
against such a treaty. Whatever may be the estimation or 
attention conceded to this protest, my conscience dictates 
the obligation of making it and submitting it to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic.” 


stronger language used by the commissioner: 


* A treaty of peace, in which Yucatan is not freed from 
the fury of the mandarines of Mexico, on account of its con- 
duct in the present war, or is not left at liberty to seek for 
admission as a free and sovereign State in the vast Confed- 
eracy of the United States, which it most ardently desires as 
moat advantageous for it. A treaty of peace containing no 
provisions of this nature is, I repeat, eminently prejudicial 
to Yucatan, which cannot and ought not to see itself thus 
sacrificed without at least uttering a cry of complaint, with- 
out taking some measure to demand justice. | 

‘¢ For these reasons I protest, in the name of my Govern- | 
ment and of the people of Yucatan, against the terms of this 
treaty} and I demand thatin any event the lot of Yucatan | 
should be assured in it.” 


That.is the language of Mr. Sierra, the commis- 


and wishes. We can judge from these facts how | 
much interest Yucatan has to defeat the ratifica- | 
tion of this treaty, and to prolong the war with 
Mexico, and also by what means she proposes to 
accomplish her object. What else ought we to 
expect from a rebellious province? 

Mr. President, I have been constrained to pass 
over many facts quite as important and quite as 
full of interest as those which | have commented | 
upon. It isa matter demanding the gravest and | 
most deliberate consideration of the Legislature. | 
A false step is full of peril, as it may involve con- | 
sequences from which we should find it difficult to | 
escape without great sacrifices. War is, under | 
any circumstances, pregnant with evil, both to the | 
morals and the best interests of the people. We 
now feel the truth of this remark, and the whole | 
country feels it. It is the last means by which | 


our principles can be strengthened or our prosperity | 
promoted. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


long it, or rashly to rush into new contests. But | 
we cannot set ourselves up as the guardians of the | 
nations on this continent, or prescribe rules of con- 
duct to Europe in its intercourse with such nations, | 


not fail to t hostility; we cannot do to others | 
what we condemn in them without subjecting our- 
selves to the charge of arrogance, selfishness, and 
injustice. It is not for us to dictate to others the | 
kind and extent of intercourse which they may 
establish, for this involves a violation of the most 
obvious principles of right. We have never ceased 
to denounce the assault upon the Danish fleet by 
the English, and the partition of Poland, as shame- 
ful acts of aggression; nor can we perpetrate sim- 
ilar wrongs, under pretexts however plausible, 


All his letters have been written, and his || 
facts, if facts they are, have been stated under this || 


* Various rumors bave been in circulation, during the last | 


to raise the voice of Yucatan before the Government and || 


Again, furtheralong in the despatches, I find still || beyond this is too doubtful to justify the steps 


sioner, which very plainly discloses his feelings || 


It is our duty, then, not unnecessarily to pro- || 


without rousing feelings of resentment which can- || 


} j 
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without incurring censure. It requires a very ex- 
traordinary case of threatened danger to ourselves 
to authorize an interference with the admitted 
rights of others. 
No such case now exists, authorizing inter- 
ference for our own safety. I have looked at this 
| proposition in all its aspects, and though we have 
arrived slowly at the truth, by one revelation after 
another, enough now appears to admonish us to 
pause, and in the language of the President in 
1826, to ponder on what we are about todo. No 
one can foresee where the adoption of this measure 
would lead us. Will any one dare to say it will 
| not bring with it the continuance of the present 
war, or that it may not involve us in one great! 
more calamitous? J] hope, Mr. President, we shall 
not abandon the old republican track, for that 
‘travelled by despots and ambitious chieftains, 
which leads to military glory and ends in the bur- 
dens of taxation, which bow down the industrial 
classes in sorrow and ignorance. Divine Provi- 
| dence has opened a brighter and better path before 
us, and it remains to be seen whether we have the 
good sense and judgment to follow it, and thus 
avoid the great evils which oppress the nations of 
Europe. 
Mr. President, if Yucatan is ar object of com- 
| passion, | would not be backward in fulfilling all 
the duties of humanity, nor would I be scrupulous 
as to the exercise of power for that end. [I would, 
if it can be done without entangling ourselves in 
dangerous responsibilities, send her arms, if the 
crisis demands it, and shipping to take the popu- 
lation away. But, sir, | cannot help feeling that 
the appeal to our humanity comes, under all the 
| circumstances, with little favor, and stands, to say 
| the least, on statements that ought to be very care- 
| fully serutinized before they are admitted as the 
basis of action. Beyond this it is very plain that 
our duty and our interests forbid us to go. All 


which are proposed. I have, Mr. President, done 
this subject, | am aware, very imperfect justice; 
but, if attention has been awakened to its import- 
ance, my object is accomplished. 





Monpay, May 15, 1848. 


| The Senate having resumed the consideration 

of the bill to enable the President of the United 
| States to take temporary military occupation of 
| Yucatan— 

Mr. MILLER said: If this were cane a ques- 
| tion whether we should relieve the people of Yu- 
| catan from a sudden and overwhelming calamity, 
it would receive my cordial and hearty support. 
| Beside the high Christian duty of humanity, there 
| is to my nid & moral sublimity in the aspect of a 

great nation like ours stopping in its career of 
power, of war, and of conquest, to listen to the 
cry of suffering and helpless women and children, 
and performing an act of pure disinterested be- 
nevolence. This I hoped would have been the po- 
sition taken by our Government towards Yucatan. 
But in this I have been mistaken; selfishness has 
triumphed over benevolence, love of dominion has 
| superseded the love of peace, and the measure, 
| stripped of all its high claims of humanity, is now 
| presented to us as a cold, calculating project of 
national policy. I will endeavor to show that that 
is the character of the proposition submitted to us 
| in the message of the Executive of the 29th of 
| April, and embodied in the bill now under con- 
sideration. : 

On the 21st of April last, Santiago Mendez, then. 
Governor of one of the States of the Republic of 
| Mexico, sends a communication to our Executive, 
_ representing that that State was suffering under 
‘the calamity of a domestic war, asking the aid of 
_ our Government, and offering, in case the relief be 
granted, to transfer the dominion and sovereignty 
| of his country to the United States. 

This is certainly a very liberal and a very singu- 
lar proposition; it implores our charity, and at the 
same time profiers a moat valuable donation to us. 
It is alike tempting to our humanity and to our 
selfishness; it appeals at once to our paren as 
a Christian e, and to our love of dominion es 
an ambitious nation, There is here such a mixing 
up of opposite motives for action, that if we accept 
the proposition, it must be ever doubtful whether 
we were moved by feelings of humanity or by the 





| 
| 
| 
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love of dominion; whether we save Yucatan from 
the horrors of a civil war for the sake of its peo- 
ple, or whether we save the people for the sake of 
taking Yucatan to ourselves. Upon looking at this | 
strange proposition, the first inquiry is, who and 
what is he who thus proposes to deal with the 
calamities of his country, and proffers her domin- 
ion and sovereignty for present help in time of 
need, who, as it appears from his own communi- 
cation, is going from court to court, and erying out 
like a drowning woman, in the poetic language of 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] ‘save 
me and take me?”?’ Why, sir, it is a certain Mr. 
Santiago Mendez. And who is Santiago Men- | 
dez? The documents on your table give you his 
official authority and character. He was, at the 
date of his communication to our Government, | 
25th of March, 1848, Governor of Yucatan; but I 
do not find any evidence whatever showing that, 
as such Governor, he was clothed with authority 
to teansfer the sovereignty of his State upon any 
emergency.. The only authority pretended is the 
following article contained in a decree made by 
the Congress of Yucatan on the 14th of January, 
1848: 


Art. 1. “The Government is empowered to take any 
measures, execulive or legislative, which it may judge ne- 
eessary for the restoration of peace, the consolidation of 
order, and the amelioration of all the branches of the public 
administration.” | 

By the third article of the same decree, it is 
declared: 

«These powers shall cease on the Ist of September next, 
when the chambers meet at the second constitutional pe- 
riod.”? 

There is no authority conferred by this decree 
for the extraordinary proposition to cede the sov- 
ereignty of the State of Yucatan. But if he ever | 
had any authority for that purpose, that authority 
had ceased before his communication was pre- 
sented to our Executive, and that fact was known | 
to the President when he sent the proposition to 
us by his message of the 29th of April. As early 
as the 4th of April, Commander Bigelow, then at 
Laguna, writes to Commodore Perry: 

“We have accounts from Yucatan which state that the 
troops stationed at ‘Vexax, on Jearning of Barbachino’s having 
superseded Mendez in the Presidency, immediately took up 
the line of march for Campeachy, aud abandoned their posi- 
tion. The parties appear to be as divided and hostile to 
each other as ever; or, perhaps, the troops who wished to 
retreat took advantage of the change of the Government to 
screen their cowardice.” 

And on the 15th of April, Commodore Perry 
informs the Navy Department, that 


«¢ Governor Mendez has resigned in favor of his political 
rival, Senor Barbachino, which measure has, it seems, pro- | 
duced increased dissensions among the troops.”’—(See en- || 
closed extract from the report of Commander Bigelow.) | 








| 


} 
} 





Thus it appears, that before the 2lst of April, | 
the day on which this proposition was presented 
to our Government, Governor Mendez had been | 
superseded by his political rival Barbachino, and || 
it appears that this change in the Executive officer || 
was the cause of renewing party hostilities among 
the people of Yucatan, and of producing dissension 
in that country, and that the troops took advantage 
of the change in the Government to screen their 
cowardice, abandoned their position of defence 
against the Indians, retreated to Campeachy, and 
left the people of Yucatan exposed to the very 
calamities from which we are now asked to relieve 
them. Butthis is not all. These documents show 
that the civil war now raging in Yucatan was in- 
stigated by the conduct of Mendez and his party; 
that, for the purpose of advancing his own ambi- 
tious views, he first excited the Indians against his 
political rival, by promises of relief from an odious | 
and oppressive tax, and then, after he had attained | 
= by their aid, not only broke his promises, 
ut cruelly inflicted other outrages upon their per- 
sons. Commodore Perry, in his letter of the 16th | 
March, says: 


| 
} 
| 
“In the removal of Miguel Barbachino from the govern- 
ment of Yucatan, about six months since, and the substitu- 
tion of Santiago Mendez, the Indians were engaged by the | 








a 


Campeachenos in support of Mendez, with promises of a 
remission of the capitation tax and other indulgences; but 
when Mendez was elected the tax was claimed; the Indians 
refused, and in its collection some of them were put to death. | 
Outrages also on the families of some of the chiefs of the | 
Indians seem to have been perpetrated by some officers from | 
Campeachy; and hence the fears of the Campeachenos 
and the comparatively secure feelings of the inhabitants of 
Merida and its vicinity. 
s¢ Among the gentlemen whom I metat the commandant’s 
was Don Pedre said to have been a leading man of 


| whites to resist the Indians, and seemed very confident and 


| tion, the causes that induced it, and the reasons and 
| motives which caused our Executive to entertain 
| the measure. 


the 24th November, 1847, he relates the grievances 
| Mexico; and that, in consequence of these griev- 
| ances, Yucatan was taking measures * which will 
_most rigid and honest neutrality in the war now 


| He then presents two requests to our Govern- 


| us; but, on the contrary, begged that we would 


| mit her to enjoy the rights of a neutral Power. 


| lic, yet us neutral in the existing war. 
| her neutrality from the commencement of hostilities until 
| the present period, it is more than probable the naval forces 


| 


the Barbachino party before its expulsion from office, ‘This 
gentleman spoke with great confidence of the ability of the 


| 


{ 





much at his ease. All of which further inclined me to the | 
belief that the whole matter is a party quarrel, in which that 
of Barbachino has the best, and that of Mendez the worst, 
though they may have put elements in agitation which may 
overwhelin them both, and hence wish for Spanish inter- 
ference aud assistance.” 

So much for the character, official and personal, 
of Santiago Mendez, who now asks our humanity 
in exchange for the sovereignty of his country. | 

I desire now to trace the history of this proposi- 


In November, 1847, Mr. Justo Si- 
erra, styling himself ** Commissioner and Special 
Agent of the Government of Yucatan near that of 
the United States,’ opened a correspondence with 
our Secretary of State. In his first letter dated 





which Yucatan had sustained at the hands of 


probably end in a special declaration of its absolute 
independence;”’ that Yucatan had maintained * the 


existing between Mexico and the United States.’’ 


ment: 

“1. That the duties now imposed at Laguna, under the 
authority of the United States, on the vessels and produc- 
tions of Yucatan, nay be abolished. 

«2. That the naval forces of the United States may cease 
to oceupy the port of Laguna and island of Carmen.” 


Here I would remark, in passing, that as late as 
November last, Yucatan asked no protection from 


withdraw our naval forces from her ports, and per- 


Mr. Buchanan, in his answer, dated the 14th 
December, to that communication, grants the first 
request and refuses the second. The’ reasons for 
his refusal are stated by the Secretary, as follows: 

« The position of Yucatan is peculiar. The President can- 
not recognize her as a sovereign and independent State. She 
must still be considered as a portion of the Mexican Repub- 
Had she preserved 


of the United States never would have taken possession of 
Laguna. It is true that a contraband trade in arms and mu- 
nitions of war was carried on between that port and the 
neighboring province of ‘Tabasco; but yet we might have 


| borne this injury rather than have exercised the unquestion- 
| able right of arresting it by seizing any portion of a State 


which professed neutrality. Butthe extraordinary Congress 
of Yucatan, by their decree of the 25th of August, 1846, con- 
verted her neutrality into open war against the United States. 
After she had thus made herself our enemy, the port of La- 
guna, on the 2lst of December, 1846, was unconditionally 
surrendered to our forces. It is true that Yucatan has again 
become neutral, but it cannot be denied that she has ever 
since been distracted by civil dissensions, and that the ene- 
mies of neutrality and partisans of Mexico are in open rebel- 
lion against her Government.”’ 

As this is the only letter from our Secretary in 
answer to the numerous communications made to 
him by Mr. Sierra, I ask the particular attention 
of the Senate to three important facts asserted by 
the Secretary. 

First. That the President could not recognize 
her [Ynecatan] ‘as a sovereign and independent 
State.” She must be considered asa ‘* portion of 
the Mexican Republic.”’ 

Second. That, although she professed neutral- 
ity, the extraordinary Congress of Yucatan, by 
their decree of the 25th August, 1846, converted 
her neutrality into open war against the United | 
States. 

Third. That although she has again become neu- | 
tral, it cannot be ** denied”’ that she has ever since 
been distracted by ‘civil dissensions,” and that | 
the enemies of neutrality and partisans of Mexico | 
are in ** open rebellion’’ against her Government. | 

These admitted facts will be found of the high- | 
est importance in the consideration of that subject; 
and [ shall return to them again under another 
branch of my argument. 

Next, we have a series of letters from Mr. Sierra | 
representing the suffering and helpless condition of 
the white citizens of Yucatan under a cruel and 
exterminating savage war, and asking, in the name 
of humanity and civilization, aid from the United 


|| States in money, arms, and military force. To the 
i} a 


ppeal to our humanity there is no nse from 
the Executive. He is as cold and as silent aa the 


grave. The commissiover then strikes another 








chord; he appeals to our national pride and jeal. 


ousy, and hints that if the United States does not 
grant the aid asked for, England, France, or Spain 
will be appealed to; and then very dexterously 
quotes to the President his own messave against 
European interference upon this continent. He 
also names our generous sympathy towards the 
Greeks and the Pope of Rome. Yet there is no 
response. The ery of suffering women and chil- 
dren is still unheard. The President does not fing 
in any of these things sufficient consideration to in. 
duce him to grant protection to Yucatan; and the 
savage exterminating war goes on. Now, sir, what 
must be the opinion of the world in regard to such 
an application? This man comes here and tells us 
that the women and children of Yucatan are about 
to be massacred by the savages; that the white 
population is about to be sacrificed; and he asks 
us in the name of humanity to help them, and if we 
do not, they will go to our rival and ask her aid. 
Thus he holds out a threat, that in case we refuse 
his application, the sovereignty of Yucatan will be 
transferred to England. This is like the case of a 
man who, when his house is on fire with his fam- 
ily in it, goes across the street, and coolly approach- 
ing his neighbor, would exclaim, ** My wife and 
children are in danger of being burnt; come and 
rescue them, and in return for your humanity I will 
give you a deed for the house.” And then, to fol- 
low out the illustration, if the neighbor should turn 
a deaf ear to the call, the suppliant would say, 
‘* Well, if you do not agree to the bargain, I will 
go and treat with your friend over the way.’? How 
would such a proposition be received by any hon- 
orable man? He would doubtless rush to the suc- 
cor of the helpless women and children; but the 
proposition he would treat with scorn, and be tempt- 
ed almost to thrust its author in the flames. And 
Ps this has been the way in which our humanity 

as been approached by the commissioner of Yu- 
catan. 

On the 23d of February, 1848, the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Mexicoissentinto the 
Senate. Of the terms of that treaty I cannot speak; 
butit appears that Mr. Sierra had his eye upon this 
treaty, and is quite well informed of its provisions. 
Sir, on the very next day, the 24th of February, 
he presents to our Secretary of State a formal pro- 
test against its ratification. In this most remark- 
able protest Mr. Sierra seems to forget the depend- 
ence and helplessness of his State, and assumes 
the tone and authority of a sovereign prince, claim- 
ing the right to interfere in the negotiations of our 
Government. He commences by telling us that 
this treaty contains a question of life or death for 
Yucatan; that it is a hasty affair, and made by 
those who had ‘no authority or commission for 
that purpose;’’ that it is null and void, and will not 
be submitted to by the people of Mexico, and that 
even Yucatan ‘ will not crouch servilely before 
peril, however grave.’’ He then refers again to 
the situation of Yucatan, and concludes by protest- 
ing that— 

« A treaty of peace in which Yucatan is not freed from the 
fury of the mandarines of Mexico, on account of its conduct 
in the present war, or is not left at liberty to seek for ad- 
mission as afree and sovereign State in the vast confederacy 
of the United States, which it most ardently desires.as most 
advantageous for it; a treaty of peace containing no provis- 
ions of this nature is, f repeat, eminently prejudicial to Yu- 
catan, which cannotand ought not to see itself thus sacrificed 
without at Jeast uttering a cry of complaint, without taking 
some measure to demand justice. 

« For these reasons, I protest, in the name of my Govern- 
ment and of the people of Yucatan, against the terms of this 


treaty; and [ demand that in any event the lot of Yucatan 
should be assured in it.”? 


This protest expresses no fear of the Indians; it 
asks no aid of the United States against savage 
extermination. The alarm proceeds from another 
quarter. Mexico is about to make peace with the 
United States; Yucatan has been declared part of 
Mexico by our Government; she is in a state of 
rebellion against the General Government of Mex 
ico; and in the event of peace and the withdrawal 
of our army from Mexico, that Republic may 
compel Yucatan to return to her allegiance. To 
avoid this result, and not that of extermination by 


the Indians, Mr. Sierra asks the interference of 


our Government. It is not to save her from the 
savages of Yucatan, but to protect her against what 
he calls the mandarines of Mexico, that our aid is 
now solicited for Yucatan. 

Strange to say, that this most novel and med- 
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dlesome protest, full of bad faith towards Mexico, 


| 
' 





In my opinion, the Executive of the United 


with whom we were then holding negotiations of | States ought not to have entertained this proposi- 


the most delicate and honorable character, is re- | 
ceived and entertained by our Execative without 
rebuke or reply. Thus stood the matter until 
about the 20th of April, when the official commu- 


nication from Governor Mendez, offering the do- || 
minion and sovereignty of Yucatan to the United | 


| 


States, was presented to the Executive. Then it | 


was that our Executive first waked up to the cry 
of humanity, which had been ringing in the ears 


to Congress, in which, after depicting the suffer- | Mexico. 


| 
j 


| tion in the form and manner in which it was made, 
|| and for the object proposed. I do not mean to say 
|| that he should have shut his ears against the cry 
|| of humanity, but that while he yielded to the call 


of humanity, it was his duty to reject the proposi- 
tion to interfere with the civil and political relations 


of Yucatan, as insulting to our honor, and preg- 
|; nant with bad faith towards Mexico, wi 


whom 


|| we are holding negotiations of the most delicate 
of the nation for months, and, after nine days of | i 
anxious Cabinet consultation, he sends a message | Yucatan is one of the States of the Republic of 


nature. I have already alluded to the fact that 


It has been acknowledged to be such by 


ings of the people of Yucatan with a pathos that | the Secretary of State, and by the President him- 
almost excites our sympathy to tears, concludes || self. Here, then, comes one of the States of the 


' 
j 


by submitting ‘*to the wisdom of Congress to 
* adopt such measures as, in their judgment, may | 


‘ be expedient, to prevent Yucatan from becoming || dominion to the United States. 


‘acolony of any European Power, which, in no 
* event, could be permitted by the United States; | 
* and at the same time to rescue the white race from | 
* extermination or expulsion from their country.” 


ary consideration, a mere incidental object. 


| 


| 


|| war, because of necessity it must lead to war. 
In this proposition, hamanity is made a second- || But the honorable Senator from Michigan enter- | 
The || tains an opposite opinion. He says, that if we were | 


ruling motive for our action is, to prevent Yucatan || 


from becoming a colony of any European Power; || this proposition to take armed occupation of Yu- 


at the same time, that is, while we are contending 


and expulsion, 


Republic of Mexico, and proposes, in return for 
this supplicated aid, to cede her sovereignty and 
Now, I submit 
this proposition, that if we were this day at peace 
with Mexico, and such a proposal were entertained 
by our Government, it would in itself be an act of 


at peace with Mexico we could lawfully entertain 


eatan. Why, the idea is monstrous! Suppose 


self in a position somewhat adverse to the General | 


|| Government: suppose a majority of the people of | 


When | first heard that message read, I was at || that State, of a certain caste, should take advan- 


acting in our legislative capacity, to prevent Yu- |. 


catan from becoming a colony of any European | 
Power; for if there be any real danger of this | 
result, and we have, as is contended, the right to | 
interfere, it was the duty of the President, in his 
Executive capacity, to say to such European 


powers, that the Government of the United States || 


ereignty of Yucatan. But, sir, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have solved the difficulty. The 
way to prevent Yucatan from becoming a colony 
of any European Power is, to take her ourselves; 
first, by an armed occupation, for the purpose of 
rescuing the white race from extermination, and 
then by annexation, in order to secure the perma- 
nent dominion of the country. This is the object 
of the bill reported by the committee, as explained 
by the honorable chairman, and also by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] 

The honorable chairman urges the immediate | 
passage of the bill, and tells us that England is 
proceeding ** with race-horse’speed towards Yuca- 
tan, and that, unless we get there soon, she will get 
in before us. The Senator from Michigan, still more 
alarmed by the emergency of the occasion, sees, or | 
imagines he sees, England there already, not onl 
in possession of Yucatan, but also of Cuba, “ib | 


} 
| 
| 
would not permit them to interfere with the sov- | 

















| 


| 
| 


should rise in rebellion against the whites,—could 
that State, while we were at peace with Great 
Britain, go to that country and say, Here is a do- 
mestic war; we are about to be exterminated; come 
save us and take us ?—and Great Britain should en- 
tertain that proposition, and in Parliament gravely 
discuss the question whether they would send an 
army into South Carolina or Alabama, for the pur- 
pose of helping that State, and to take armed occu- 
pation of it without the consent of the United States: 
would not the conduct of Great Britain be regarded 
as hostile to us, and tantamount to war? Yet that 
is precisely the case here. The President proposes 
to take armed occupation of one of the States of 
Mexico, under an offer of its sovereignty, and the 
Senator from Michigan says, that in time of peace 


opinion, the honorable Senator asserts that Yuca- 
tan is now politically separated from Mexico, as 
much as China. How does he make that fact out 
in the face of the acknowledgment of our own 
Government that Yucatan is part and parcel of 
Mexico? 

But, sir, we are not in a state of peace with 
Mexico; our relations with that Republic are of a 
peculiar character at this moment. For the last 
two years a bloody and disastrous war has been 


towers and fortifications on the land, and armed || raging betweenus. The civil and military power 
steamers on the sea, cutting our commerce in two, || of Mexico have been overthrown by the valor and 


commanding every entrance into the Gulf, and thus 
imprisoning our trade within a line of strong mili- 
tary and naval positions. Under this grand national. 
view of the subject, what becomes of our human- 
ity for the poor women and children of Yucatan? 
In this race for dominion, the exercise of our phi- | 
lanthropy towards the white race of Yucatan is to 
end in a contest between England and the United | 
States, over the graves of the Yucatecos, for the 
possession of a depopulated country. 

In what a strange and false position do gentle- 
men place England and America. The two great | 
Christian and civilized nations of the earth turning 
a deaf ear to the cry of humanity, and each gazing 
with covetous eye upon a defenceless and wo- 
stricken country, and each, undet pretence of 
giving aid to its wretched people, seeking an op- 
portunity to establish dominion. - The eagle ard 
the lion watching the same prey, and whether the 
eagle shail strike before the lion has time to lea 
is the question which now fearfully agitates the 
minds of honorable Senators. , 

Now, what becomes of all the cry about the suf- 
fering women and children, and those considerations 
of humanity which were dwelt upon so eloquently 
by the honorable chairman of thie Committee on 
Foreign Relations? The effort now appears to 
be, not to repulse the Indians, but drive off Eng- 
woes in order that we may take the country to our- 

ves. " 








| 
| 


1 


skill of our army. To save herself from utter an- 
nihilation, Mexico has been forced to yield to our 
demands two of her northern States, upon condi- 
tion that we would permit her to retain, in peace, 
the balance of her territory. Negotiations for this 
purpose are now going on, and our commissioners | 
are now in Mexico, urging in good faith, I trust, 
the consummation of a treaty of peace and amity 
between the two nations. Yet, ata time like this, 
and under circumstances like these, we are hold- 
ing a secret intrigue with the Governor of one of 
the southern States of Mexico, and entertaining a 
proposition which is to separate that State from 
the Mexican Republic, and annex it to our own. 
We are doing that, too, without consulting Mex- 
ico, and in the face of the admitted fact that Yuca- 
tan ‘is a portion of the Mexican Republic.” 

We have heard much of the bad faith of Mex- 














| 
f 
we would have a right todo so. ‘To sustain his 


} 
| the Indians, but from the power of Mexico. Nay, 
| further, it is now quite evident that this proposi- 
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floor, by the friends of annexation, that the an- 
nexation of Texas was, if not the immediate, yet 
the remote cause of the present war with Mexico. 
Is there not a similarty in the two cases? Our in- 
terference with Texas commenced with the cry 
for aid against Mexican oppression and cruelty. 


| Our citizens, in defiance of law and of Gen. Jack- 


son’s proclamation forbidding their interference 
| with the internal affairs of Mexico, passed into 
| Texas, joined in her revolution, and wrested that 
State from the dominion of Mexico. Then came 
| the ery of English interference, and the danger of 
| Texas becoming a colony of some European Pow- 
'er—the safety of the Union—the extension of the 
| area of tresdeessdading in annexation, and fol- 
‘lowed up by a war with Mexico. Do not Sena- 
‘tors see, in the Yucatan affair, the beginning of 
the same process? First, we have humanity to 
excite our sympathies; then fear of England to 


| arouse our national getoney then armed oceupa- 


| tion, to be followed by annexation—all making out 


|| a cause, immediate or remote, for another war with 
|| Mexico. With the history of our present difficul- 


ties with Mexico fresh in his recollection, the Pres- 
ident could not fail to see that the measure now 
recommended by him was the act of all othera 
most calculated to excite the suspicions of Mexico, 


| and to defeat the treaty which he professes a de- 
for the great object, the dominion of the country, || one of our States should think proper to place her- | 
to rescue its white inhabitants from extermination || 


i} 
| 


sire to see speedily consummated. [t has been 
said, in certain quarters, that this treaty was forced 
upon the Executive; and that, although he recom- 


| mended its ratification, he was not at heart in fa- 
a loss to know what measure we could adopt, || tage of this isolated position of the State, and | 


vor of the measure. I cannot permit myself to 


| believe that the President is capable of any such 
|, double-dealing upon a question of such high im- 


, portance to the honor and peace of the country as 
| this. Yet it must be admitted that this unrimel 
| interference with one of the States of Mexico will, 
| whether intended or not, cast suspicioh upon the 
| sincerity of our Government as to its professions 
for speedy peace with Mexico. The people of the 
rejoiced at the first prospect of peace. 
esired to see this miserable war with Mex- 
rought to a speedy termination, and longed 
to be assured that our difficulties with that unfor- 
tunate country were finally adjusted. Proud of 
the glory achieved by our gallant army, and be- 
lieving that no other advantage to the country could 
result by the further prosecution of the war, they 
did expect that the first opportunity to restore hon- 
orable peace to the country would be embraced by 
our Government. 

I have already shown that the proposition to 
cede the sovereignty of Yucatan to us had a close 
connection with the depending treaty of peace be- 
tween us and Mexico; that it was not made until 
after that treaty had been sent to the Senate; and 


' that the object of Yucatan in making the proposi- 
tion was to induce this Government to relieve her 


from the terms of the treaty—to save her, not from 


tion of Yucatan was madesfor the purpuse of de- 
feating peace. Let us, then, beware how we en- 


| tertain it, and thereby disappoint the earnest desire 


of the country for a speedy adjustment of our 
Mexican difficulties. 

If there ever was a time in our history when all 
the great interests of the country demanded peace, 
eace, it is now, on this very = 

y. 


| The nations of the Old World have been sudden 


thrown into a state of revolution. The policy of 
foreign interference, of national imermeddling is 
now receiving the bitter fruits of its labor. The 
proud monarchs of Europe, who set themeelves 
up to regulate the affairs of the world, are now 


‘unable to defend their own existence. Ancient 


j 


thrones are tottering upon their foundations; and 


which shall stand or which shall fall, is a question 
belonging to the news of theday. Europe, still 


ico; but if it be true, as has been said, that the || disturbed in all her political and commercial rela- 


treaty now under oe contains, on our part, 
a stipulation not to interfere with any of the other 
States of Mexico without the consent of her Gen- 


i 


eral Government, what will be said of our national | 
honor and faith, if we should now, even before the 


ink is dry which records our covenant of non-in- 
terference, seize upon Yucatan? It is evident to 
my mind, that if this project is to be persevered in, 
it will be the means of either continuing the pres- | 
ent war, or the cause of a new war with Mexico. 
It has been admitted on several oceasions on this 


tions, yields the control -s = seated Goat hn ia 
to our enterprise. Capital, frightened from its in- 
vestments in the Old World, seeks employment 
under the safety of our institutions; and labor, and 
enterprise, and wealth, escaping from beneath the 
tambling ruins of despotism, seeks safety in our 
temple of liberty. In this momentous crisis in the 
world’s affairs—in this hour of confusion to na- 
tions—at this moment, when the clouds of war 
are gathering thick and dark over the eastern hori- 


zon—when we see the lightwings fash and hear 
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do we turn to see the bow of peace span our clear |, 
Wipe off the litte speck of war || 


western sky! 


from our political horizon, cease this contest for | 
worthless Mexican territory, and give us peace, | 


immediate and permanent peace, and you will se- 
eure to your country the dominion of the sea, the 
control of the commerce of the world. 

I will now notice the reasons assigned, as well 
by the President as by Senators, for the adoption 
of this measure. They are two—first, to prevent 


European interference for the sake of dominion; | 
second, to rescue the white population of Yucatan | 


from an exterminating Indian war. 
the first reason, the President says: 

“We have now authentic information, that if the aid 
asked for from the United States be not granted, such aid 
will probably be obtained from some European Power, which 


may hereafter assert a claim to ‘dominion and sovereignty’ 
over Yucatan.” 


In support of 


If the President means by this that we have au- | 


thentic information that some European Power 
will grant aid to Yucatan for thesake of humanity, 
the fact is undoubtedly so; for Spain has already 

ranted such aid, and is preparing to afford more. 

3ut, sir, | have looked in vain through these doc- 
uments for any evidence going to show that such 
aid has been or will be furnished by any European 
Power, for the purpose of asserting a claim to do- 
minion and sovereignty over Yucatan. It is true 
we have opinions and suspicions given and enter- 
tained by Mr. Sierra and others upon this point, 


but there is not a single fact proved to sustain these || 


opinions and suspicions. On the contrary, the 
facts stated prove that they are unfounded. The 
suspected European Powers named in these docu- 
ments, are France, Spain, and England. 
France, Commodore Perry, in his letter of the 19th 
of March, says: 


“TI have it direct from the French consul here, that the | 
Government of Yucatan has more than twice, within a few || 


years back, applied to France for permission to hoist the 
‘rench flag, and to become a French colony, but their prof- 
fers have as often been declined.” 

Spain has also been appealed to through her au- 
thorities in Cuba, and it is true, that she has listen- 
ed to that appeal, and granted relief; but how, and 
for what object? Not by taking possession of the 
country for the sake of dominion, but by promptly 
sending part of her naval force there, to give pro- 


tection and succor to such of the white inhabitants | 
of Yucatan, who might fly to the seacoast for pro- | 


tection againsta savage foe. And for fear that her 


motives might be suspected, she disclaims in ad- | 


vance all intention to interference with the civil 
and political relations of Yucatan. The instruc- 


tions given to her naval commander are worthy of | 


our notice. I will read part of them: 


* That the presence of his vessel on the coast of Yucatan 
is merely protectory, and has no hostile character whatso- 
ever.”’ 

« That on this principle only will we be allowed to grant 
assistance to the Spaniards and other inhabitants who may 
look for protection under his flag.” 


“« Lastly, after having earnestly repeated to the commander | 


of the ‘Churroa,’ that he should carry the desires that ani- 


mate the authorities of Cuba, to be useful to the inhabitants | 


of Yucatan, to whom they are linked by ties of blood and 


friendship, he was further directed to effect a landing on the || 


beach, if it should be necessary to do so, in order to protect 


the lives of men, women, and children, in case that they | 
should be attacked within range of his musketry; but that || 


under no pretext should the landing party advance more 
than ten yards from the seashore.” 


Upon these instructions, the official organ of the |, 
Government of Yucatan, under date of the 8th of || 


February last, remarks: 
ments before us.) 


‘Thus they respect the independence and sovereignty of | 


Yucatan and the international law, in order that it should in 
nowise be understood that, profiting by the critical situation 
of the country, they had 


~ 


establishment of a certain domination. 
“And this it is that honors more than anything else the 
generous officers of her Catholic Majesty in the island of 


Cuba, who offer us their protection, moved only by the holy 
Jove for afflicted humanity.” 


_ Who does not see and feel the beauty and jus- | 
tice of this sentiment? The conduct of the Spanish | 


authorities on this occasion is worthy of the best 
days of old Spain, and, instead of exciting our 
jealousy, should command our imitation. 

But England is the power referred to. 
will take advantage of t 


aclaim to dominion and sovereignty over Yucatan.”” 
Now, sir, there is not —— of reliable evidence 
before us, to show that the 


the distant thunders roli—with what joy and hope 


As to, 


(l read from the docu- | 
i} 


an intention of subjugating it by the | 


{ 
| 
referred to. England || 
of the critical situation of Yu- |, 
catan, grant the aid if we do not, and then “assert || 


Government of England ‘| 
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| entertains any such illegal and dishonorable design 
towards the sovereignty of Yucatan. ‘The nature 
and the character of ail the information we have 
upon this point are expressed in the following ex- 
tract from a letter of Commodore Perry, dated 13th 
March. He says: 

“The French consul expresses the opinion that England 
|| may, in view of obtaining an increase of territory in the bay 
| of Honduras, and possession of the harbors of ‘ Ascension’ 
and ‘ Espiritu Santo,’ on the east coast of Yucatan, be 
induced_to furnish aid in troops and munitions from the 
settiemPnt of the Balize, and a person is now in the city, 
professing to be an agent sent expressly from Jamaica to 
enter into some arrangement with the Yucatan government. 
This information is given for what itis worth; in my own 
mind it has litle weight.” 


if 


We have, it is true, the opinions and surmises |} 
He says he has reason to believe, | 


of Mr. Sierra. 
that the British Government will interfere. From 
what does he make such an inference? From the 
fact that British arms have been found in the hands 
of Indians, obtained, as he supposes, from the 
British agent at the Balize. He has not even proof 
of the fact, but if he had, would it follow that the 
| Government of England had such an intention be- 
cause some of her subjects may have sold arms to 
| the insurgents? Why, since our war commenced 
with Mexico, it is said (I hope without foundation) 
‘that some of our own citizens, not being over- 
burdened with patriotism, have sold arms to the 
enemy. o 
England with the intention to seize the dominion 
of Yucatan, because some of the Indians obtained 
arms from some of the subjects of that Govern- 
| ment residing at the Balize, is perfectly preposter- 
ous. We may talk about the probability of Great 
Britain seizing upon Yucatan, in order to excite 
our watchfulness, but we must remember that such 
probabilities are not sufficient for Governments to 
/actupon. We must have some evidence of her 
moving in the matter before we can make her action 
the reason for our interference. 
But, sir, when we consider the 


litical relations 


seize upon the dominion of that country. We 
|| know that an act of this kind would, under existing 
relations between the United States and Mexico, 
be an act of war; she would have two wars at once 
upon her hands—war with Mexico for seizing 
upon one of her States, war with the United States 
| for interfering with a country with which we are 


| at war, and now blockaded by our fleet, and sub- 
ject to be conquered by our armies. Even by the 
laws of war, England at this time could only be 
permitted to appear in Yucatan either as the ally 
_of Mexico or of the United States. If she comes 
seeking conquests for herself, a conflict of arms is 
| certain, and war inevitable. When, then, the hon- 
orable chairman expressed his fears of the imme- 
| diate interference of England, and told us that she 
was proceeding, ** with race-horse speed,’’ to take 
possession of Yucatan, he must have overlooked 
entirely this view of the case. This cry of Eng- 
land’s interference with the nations on this conti- 
nent has lost its effect upon me; it has been dinged 
in our ears for the last six years. On all oceasions 
| relative to our foreign relations, we are threatened 
|| by the fear of England. The present Administra- 
tion has lived with the fear of England continually 
|| before its eyes, and is likely to die under the same 
| dreadful apprehension. This fear of England, real 
| or affected, has done much for us in the way of 
acquiring foreign dominion. The cry commenced 
| with the annexation of Texas, and it succeeded so 
well in that case, that the Government was in- 
duced the next year to raise it again upon Oregon; 
| but then it did not succeed quite so well, it being 
I checked by a little real fear of English power en- 
tertained by the Executive. 

In the fall of 1845 this spectre again haunts the 
mind of the President; a rumor had reached the 
State Department that an Irish priest by the name 
of Macnamara had gone to California on board 
of an English ship of war; that he was about to 
purchase a large tract of land, at a very low rate, 
|| too, for the purpose, no doubt, of establishing an 
English colony there. Our Government takes the 
alarm, and despatches Captain Gillespie with se- 
eret instructions to Colonel Frémont, to watch 
and counteract the movements of England. Forth- 
with California is revolutionized, Mexican au- 
thority overthrown, and the country reduced to 
our possession, we being, at the time when these 
secret orders were given, at peace with Mexico. 


} 


The idea of charging the Government of 


of Yucatan, it is all idle to say that England will | 


| 








Thus we obtained possession of California through 
fear of England. Again, when peace was first 
| proposed with Mexico, we were told that if our 
| army were withdrawn from Mexico in her present 
| distracted condition, England would enter and 
| seize upon the country. We must, therefore, hold 
_ on to all Mexico for fear of England. And now, 
| when a call for the exercise of humanity is made 
} to us from Yucatan, we disregard the appeal, un- 
til the fear of England comes in to excite us to 
i action, and then under the pretext of rescuing 
|, women and children, the President gravely rec- 
| ommends that we take measures to prevent Yu- 
|| eatan from becoming an English colony. With 
due deference to the opinions of honorable Sena- 
tors, I think that this continual reference to the 
fear of English interference, is unbecoming the 
honor and dignity of this nation. It smacks a 
_ lite of cowardice, to be thus shaping our course 
to avoid direct contact with the power of England. 
| If there be any real danger of interference by Eng- 
land with the independent Governments on this 
continent, and if it be our settled policy to resist 
that interference, why not act openly and deci- 
| dedly upon the point, and tell England, in plain 
| English, that any movement of hers towards this 
object will be resisted by the Government of the 
United States? Surely such a course would be 
more manly and honorable, and would at once 
| relieve us from that duress of morbid fear, which 
frets and excites the Executive on all occasions. 

Much has been said in the course of this debate 
about Mr. Monroe’s declaration relative to Eu- 
ropean interference with the nations upon this 
continent. This principle seems to have taken a 
| strong hold upon the President’s mind; and for 
fear that we may forget it, he quotes it in almost 
|| every message sent to Congress. It is recited in 
1 the message now before us, as follows: 


“That we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any nation of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.”’ 
| 


} 
| 








} 
| 
| 
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Mr. Monroe also avowed another principle, that 

‘The American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colo- 
nization by any European Power.”’ 

The latter cannot be applied to the case of Yuca- 
tan, for she is one of the States of Mexico, and 
cannot therefore be made the subject of coloniza- 
tion. If, therefore, Yucatan is to be interfered with 
by any European Power, it must be by overthrow- 
ing her present government and establishing foreign 
dominion in its stead. It was this system of Eu- 
ropean politics—the system of the Holy Alliance— 
to which Mr. Monroe alluded in the declaration 
first above cited, and against the extension of which 
system to our hemisphere he solemnly protested, 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. Thus un- 
derstood, this declaration of Mr. Monroe may be 
considered as a solemn pledge, on our part, to sus- 
tain the independence of the States on this conti- 
nent against the domineering interference of foreign 
Powers. It is a general principle, maintaining in 
the broadest terms the great doctrine of non-inter- 
ference—a doctrine as binding upon us as upon 
the nations of Europe. Yet the President cites 
this principle of Mr. Monroe as authority for us 

to interfere with the domestic difficulties in Yuca- 
| tan, to separate her from the Republic of Mexico, 
| and forcibly to connect her sovereignty to ourselves. 
| This, sir, is, in my opinion, an utter perversion of 
| the principle, converting it into a selfish dogma, 
_and applying its restrictions to all the world, except 
| ourselves. What do we propose to do by this bill? 
| Is it to maintain the independence of Yucatan 
inst English interference and power? Not at 
| all. The independence of Yucatan is not thought 
' of. The object is, as now avowed, to anticipate 
} England, by interfering ourselves for the purpose 
| of extending our dominion over one of the States 
of Mexico. The Jews had a notion that many of 
| their laws applied to the heathen world, and not to 
| themselves; and they frequently acted under this 
| literal construction. Hence the Divine rebuke 
which they received: * thou who sayest, thou shalt 
not steal; dost thou steal?’’ ‘thou that sayest, 
| thou shalt not covet; dost thou covet??? May we 
| not likewiee say to Mr. Polk, You who say to Eng- 
land, thou shalt not take Yucatan; will you take 
| Yucatan? who say, thou shalt not interfere; 


will you interfere? The application now attempted 
to be made of Mr. Monroe's principle makes it a 
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more selfish rule of action, under which you ex- | 
clude others from plunder in order to take it all | 
yourselves. I think Mr. Monroe would be some- 
what astonished to hear that his declaration had | 
been used for such a purpose. 

The second reason assigned for our interference | 
is, to rescue the white race from extermination or | 
expulsion by the Indian race. The population of | 
Yucatan is divided into two general classes or | 
castes—the Indians or natives, numbering about | 
400,000, and the whites or Spaniards, about 120,000. | 
Both are citizens under the constitution of Yuca- 
tan, and have a voice in the affairs of government. |; 
These Indians, called savages by Mr. Sierra, are | 
citizens under the constitution of Yucatan; and as |, 
such, they being largely in the majority, they have 
a right to regulate the political affairs of their coun- | 
try. Their right to do so is also acknowledged by || 
Governor Mendez, for it was by the aid of the | 
Indian population, solicited by him, that he over- | 
came his political rival, and obtained power, and | 
which, as [ have already shown, he afterwards | 
abused by oppressing the Indians. Now, it may | 
be (and I confess such is my opinion formed from 
an examination of the evidence before us) that the | 
war now raging in Yucatan is a civil war between | 
the two classes of her citizens, concerning the ad- |! 
ministration of the government. The Indian citi- || 
zens being in the majority, and having the political | 
power, have overcome the white citizens, and are 
now in their turn using power, as is said, with | 
cruelty and injustice. ‘The white citizens, divided 
among themselves, and panic-stricken, fly to us || 
for aid; and the President proposes to grant the aid | 
by taking armed occupation of the country. If we 
do this, we must take sides with the minority, and || 
make war upon the majority of the citizens of Yu- || 
catan. Now, sir, while I am as anxious as any 
Senator here to put an end to that cruel strife and |' 
to rescue the women and children of Yucatan from | 
the horrors of a civil war, I am not willing to send || 
our army into that country for the purpose of || 
driving out or exterminating the Indian population, || 
who, by the law and constitution of the country, || 
have the right to govern it. But they are mere 
savages; and the honorable Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Cass] is of opinion that they ought not to 
have been admitted to the _ of citizenship; that 
they are too ignorant for the safe exercise of so 
high a privilege. 1 understand that some of these || 
Indians, either of the whole or the half blood, rank 
among the first citizens in Mexico, holding high 
and responsible stations under that Government, 
One of them, Mr. Rejon, was, I believe, Secretary 
of State—the same gentleman who held a corre- 
spondence with Mr. Shannon, and proved himself | 
quite equal to our minister. Almonte also belonged || 
to that so-called savage race. But I was astonished | 
to hear the honorable Senator from Michigan take | 
the ground that a majority of the people of this 
country ought not to be permitted to control its 
government. This is not very democratic. It is 
the doctrine of the aristocracy of Europe. Louis || 
Philippe thought the blouses of France ought not || 
to vote; that they were too ignorant to be intrusted || 
with that high prerogative: but the blouses thought || 
otherwise; they rose in their power, and by force || 
expelled the Py = family from France. Whether I! 
the blouses of Paris will exercise their newly-ac- 1 
quired rights with more humanity than the nations | 
of Yucatan, is yet to be seen. Butthe Yucatecos | 
have this advantage over their compatriots of Eu- 
rope: while they are many, contending for rights || 
already secured to them by the constitution of the | 
country, the blouses are fighting against the con- | 
stitution of France, in order to obtain privileges | 
which they never enjoyed before. If we should || 
adopt the policy of interfering in a case of this kind, | 
we shall have our hands full for years to come. || 
But it is said that this is a war of races—the Indian 











| 





against the white race. If that be a ground for 
our interference, we have grossly neglected our | 
duty heretofore. The case has existed for centu- 


ries. Every civil war in Mexico—and there have 
been many of them more cruel and sanguinary than 
the present one—from the conquest of Cortes to 
this time, has been a war between the races of that 
ill-fated country—between the Indians (whole and 
half blood) and the Spaniards. The great war of | 
the revolution, commenced by Hidalgo in 1807; 
and which finally secured the independence of Mex- | 
ico from Old Spain, was a war of races or castes; 
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| He looks upon Yucatan as agreat commercial po- 


longitude of Cuba, its relative and commanding 


| nowadays are, in the market. 
| must be ready to pick it up, or purchase it. 


| the United States; and in case there should be dan- 
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an exterminating war, too, in which the native-born | 
Spaniard was slaughtered or expelled from the | 
country. In the long and bloody history of those 
cruel and exterminating wars which were for cen- | 
turies waged by Old Spain against the Indians in 
her provinces, we have no account of an appeal to | 
the humanity of Christian nations for aid and suc- 
cor to the red man. Men, women, and children, | 
were cruelly murdered or hopelessly enslaved. | 
Tribe after tribe were exterminated, and nation |! 
after nation sacrificed on the altar of Spanish do- | 
minion; yet there was none to interfere and stay || 
the hand of the destroyer. But now, at the first || 
ery of the white man for aid against Indian revenge || 
—revenge, too, provoked by his own bad faith— |! 
our humanity is excited to fever heat, and the mil- | 
itary power of this Christian nation is to be forth- 
with sent into Yucatan to fight the battles of the 
Spaniard against the Indians. I will have nothing || 
to do with this war of races in Yucatan. 
In conclusion, I desire to notice some of the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. Inthe enlarged view taken of this sub- | 
ject by that Senator, he considered the question of | 
humanity as of little importance. He places our | 
action upon the high grounds of national security, 
commerce, and dominion. And he calls upon us 
to take this opportunity to secure there national 
advantages against the grasping power of England. 





sition—a site for a ** tower of observation,”’ over- 


|| looking the trade of the Gulf—a safe harbor for a | 


fleet of English steamers—and then tells us, that, | 
in a national point of view, ‘it is a question of | 


|| life and death to us” whether we or Englan’ have | 


possession of Yucatan. But in order to invest | 
Yucatan with this importance, the Senator has | 
been obliged to look a little beyond that territory, 
to the adjacent islands in those latitudes. He has, 
I think, been acting under the advice of General |, 
Jackson, who said— 

** That statesmen had better study the Constitution less 
and geography more, in order to be useful to their country.”? || 


The Senator has been looking at the latitude and | 


osition,and its liability to be seized upon by Eng- |, 
Lands that Cuba is the last jewel of the kind in the || 
crown of Spain; that one of these days the jewel || 
may fall off, or, what I think is more likely to || 
happen, be found, as many other crowned jewels | 
In that event, we 

The || 
Senator says he would not take Cuba by force of || 
arms. He prefers negotiation, but would, at all | 
hazards, not permit her to fall into the hands of || 
any Government but our own. Now, sir, to drop || 
the figurative language of the Senator, I understand 
him to be of opinion, that, under the circumstances 
in which Yucatan is placed, and for the reasons he || 
assigns, this Government ought now to take pos- || 
session of Yucatan, with a view of annexing it to 


| 
} 





ger of Cuba passing into the hands of any other || 
Power, we should also seize upon that island, || 
and annex it to our Union of States. This is || 
making rapid advancement in the policy of annex- | 
ation. 

The case of Cuba, now anticipated by the Sen- || 
ator, is likely soon to be before us for action. It | 
will be here before the next administration is over, || 
and, as the honorable Senator may, if his party | 
succeeds, hold a commanding position in that ad. | 
ministration, and where, he will permit me to say, | 
I should be happy to see him, provided we do not | 


the subject of the annexation of Cuba will be re- | 
ceived with deep interest by the country: This || 
question will come, if it comes at all, within the | 
next four years. The revolutions in ee are | 
not yet over. The Crown of Spain may shake and | 
fall next. Cuba, unprotected by the mother coun- || 
try, may be subjected to civil war, like Yucatan. | 
It may be a war of races, too. 
will present himself to our next President, and tell | 
him that Cuba is deserted by Spain—that a cruel | 
war is raging there—and then a ling to our hu- | 


manity for aid, accompanied with a threat, that if 
we do not grant the relief, England will, and Cuba | 
will be lost to the United States. Thus will this | 
crown jewel be placed at our feet. True, it is of | 
the ebony order, yet quite tempting. "Would the | 
honorable Senator pick it up and place it in our ' 


| of trade in the Union. 
|| barren coasts and thinly-populated provinces for 
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republican wreath, and thereby add one or two 
more slave States to the Union ? 

But | do not participate in the Senator’s antici- 
pated fears, that England will seize upon Yucatan 
and Cuba if we do not. England, at present, has 
enough to do at home in keeping her subjects in 
order, without interfering with the governments on 
this continent. The Canadas are more likely to 
demand her attention than either Yucatan or Cuba; 
and, judging from the signs of the times, England 
is more likely to lose the provinces she has upon 
this continent than to acquire new ones. Neither 
can I see that imminent danger to our commerce 
and to our national safety which that Senator sees, 
in case Yucatan and Cuba were in the poesession 
of England. The control of our commerce, or of 
the commerce of the world, does not depend upon 
positions on land—upon towers and fortifications 
overlooking and commanding narrow straits and 
narrow isthmuses, It is not Gibraltar nor Malta, 
nor the Musquito coast, nor any other position on 
land, that secures to England the control of com- 
merce; it is her power and position on the broad sea 
which gives her the advantage. The nation that 
would control the world’s commerce must control 
the element upon which it floats. The mistress of 
the sea will be the mistress of commerce. England 
may seize upon Cuba; she may cover the Isthmus 
of Yucatan all over with threatening fortifications; 


| yet,as long as our proud navy can ride in triumph 


‘‘o’er the dark blue sea,” I fear no evil to our 
commerce. 

The Senator says that England, in possession of 
these positions, will ** cut our commerce in two.’* 
Sir, she has done that very thing already, but not 
in the way suggested: we have done it for her. 
Your free-trade policy—the tariff of 1846—more 
than cuts our commerce in two; it gives England 


| the best half. She is now successfully competing 


with us in every workshop and upon every mart 
England does not seek her 


the purpose of extending her commerce; she looks 
to our millions of heads and mouths to cover and 


| feed, as a far richer commercial prize. Give her 


this advantage for a few years more, and she will 
not contend with us for this miserable Yucatan, 
with its 400,000 Indians and 120,000 white inhab- 
itants. When and where has England ever dared 
to interfere with our foreign commerce? Do we 
not at this moment divide commerce with her the 
world over? Do not our ships go wherever her 
ships go—our flag waving side by side with hers 
on every sea? And can it be $8 that she 
now contemplates the destruction of our commerce 
by seizing upon Yucatan and Cuba? The suppo- 
sition is visionary and idle. 

The nations of Europe have enough to do to take 
care of themselves. hey are now feeling the 
result of the policy that is attempted to be revived 
by us. This policy of interfering with other por- 


| tions of the world; this grasping disposition to take 


that which belongs to others—one nation seeking 
to control the concerns of another—has left the na- 
tions of Europe in a condition in which they are 


| hardly able to take care of themselves. Had Na- 
_ poleon, in the ot re of his career, listened to 
| the good spirit whi 


ch advised him to stand upon 
the soil of France, he would have passed down to 
his posterity one of the most glorious empires that 
ever descended from sire to son. And if England, 
with all her historic fame, her pride, her wealth 
and power—if England is to go down in this wreck 
of nations, one cause of her overthrow will be found 


|| fill the place by a good Whig, his opinions upon || in the extension of her dominion abroad, to the 


neglect and at the expense of her people at home. 
And shall we, with these disastrous examples 
before our eyes, undertake to continue the same 
policy? , 

I was strack by a remark made a few days since, 
by the Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Doveras,} 
that it-was high time that we should recall our 


A commissioner || attention from foreign nations, and attend, for a 


| short time, to the interests of our own country. 
|For the last four years, most of our time, and 
"our money, too, have been employed in looking 
| after other countries. The Administration has, 
with the coldness and stability of a statue, stood 
with its back to the country, and its face towards 
foreign dominions. No domestic interest, no in- 
ternal improvement, could obtain a hearing, or 
elicit a response, unless it was now and then a 
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cold negative thrown over the left shoulder in the | 


form of a veto. Now, I agree with the Senator 


from Ilinois—that it is high time that our Gov- | 


ernment turn round, and look into the country— 
open its eyes and its ears to the wants and de- 
mands of the people, The field of observation— 
cultivated and uncultivated—is broad enough for 
the exercise of all its faculties. There are rivers 
to be cleared of obstructions, and harbors to be 
improved for the security of our inland commerce. 

The Senator from Michigan, in the close of his 
speech, very eloquently describes the rapid im- 
provement of the country, since the time, forty 
years ago, I think, when he descended the majes- 
tic rivers of the West in a bark canoe, the adjacent 
country then being a wilderness. It is true, that 
since that day the industry and enterprise of our 


people have settled and improved that wilderness, | 


until it now teems with population, and overflows 
with all the necessaries and luxuries of civilized 
life; but this has been the result of the enterprise 
of our people, with no aid from the Government 
other than that flowing from our free institutions. 

But how is it with those majestic rivers, down 
which the Senator’s bark canoe so smoothly 
glided? Have they been improved? No, sir, the 
same snags and bars are there still, interrupting 
and destroying, every year, our internal commerce. | 
Thus, while the people have long since cleared up 
the wilderness, the Government has not found time 
or opportunity to clear out the rivers. Nay, fur- | 
ther, we are now told by the President, thatalthough 
there be power enough in the Constitution to 
acquire foreign dominion without limit, there is no | 
pont in that instrument to improve the rivers and 
varbors of our country—at ail events not until this 
foreign war is over. 1 trust the time has come 
when we are about to get rid of all our foreign 
difficulties—when the Government, released from | 
the burdens of a foreign war, may devote itself 
to the great interests of peace—to our domestic | 
affairs—to the promotion of the virtue, the pros- | 
perity, and the true glory of our own country. 

Mr. M. having concluded, the Senate adjourned. 





Monpar, May 15, 1848. 
The Yucatan Bill coming up for consideration— 
Mr. CALHOUN said: The President in his 
message recommends to Congress to adopt such 
measures as they may deem expedient to prevent, 


in the first place, Yucatan from becoming acolony of | 


any European Power; and, in the next, to prevent | 
the white inhabitants of that territory from being | 
exterminated or expelled. In support of the lat- 

ter. he informed the Senate that there is now ra- 

ging acruel and devastating war on the part of the | 
Indians against the whites; and that, unless some | 
foreign Power should aid, they will be destroyed or | 
driven from the country. In support of the other | 
recommendation, he states that the Government of | 
Yucatan has offered to the Governments of Great | 
Britain, Spain, and the United States, the dominion | 
over the country, in order to obtain aid. The | 
President also informs the Senate, that unless we | 
grant aid, some other Power will; and that ulti- 
mately it may assert its dominion and sovereignty | 
over the territory—a result which, he informs us, 

would be in contravention of the declaration of 

Mr. Monroe, and which must on no account be | 
permitted. The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in order to carry out these recommendations, have | 


reported a bill which is now before us, the first | 


section of which provides for taking military occu- || 


oe of Yucatan, as recommended by the Presi- | 
ent. 

Such are the recommendations of the President, | 
and such the measure recommended by the com- | 
mittee. The subject is one of great magnitude. 
It is pregnant with consequences, both near and | 
remote, which may deepy! affect the peace and in- | 
terests of this country, It demands the most seri- | 
ous deliberation. I have bestowed upon it full 
attention, and have arrived at a conclusion adverse | 
to the recommendations of the President and the 
report of the committee. I propose to show, in | 
the first place, that the case of Yucatan, even as | 
stated by the President himself, does not come 
within the declarations of Mr. Monroe, and that | 
they do not furnish the slightest support to the | 
measure reported by the committee, 

In the message referred to, that of 1823, Mr. | 
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\| does not come within this declaration, all that will | 


‘| which it never recovered. From that time for- 


|| laration in support of his recommendation; but in 
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Monroe makes three distinct declarations. The | had recently recognized.as independent, or to con- 


that the United States would regard any attempt i manifesting an unfriendly disposition towards the 
on the part of the Allied Powers to extend their || United States. This declaration, also, belongs to 


' 
i first, and by far the most important, announces || tro] their destiny in any manner whatever, ag 
! 
| 
| 


|| system to this country as dangerous to our peace || the history of that day. It grew out of the same 


'and safety. To show that the case of Yucatan 1 state of circumstances, and may be considered asan 

apper.dage to the declaration to which | have just 
alluded. By the Governments on this continent, 
which we had recognized, were meant the repub- 





| be necessary is, to explain who were the Allied | 


Powers, the object of their alliance, and the cir- | 


‘| cumstances in which the declaration itself was | lics which had grown up after having thrown off 
|| made. The Allied Powers were the four great | 


| the yoke of Spain. They had just emerged from 
continental monarchics—Russia, Prussia, Austria, their protracted revolutionary struggles. The 
and France. Shortly after the overthrow of Bona- || had hardly yet reached a point of solidity, and in 
_ parte these Powers entered into an alliance called || that tender stage the Administration of Mr. Mon- 
| the ** Holy Alliance,”’ the object of which was to || roe thought it proper not only to make that gener. 
' sustain and extend the monarchical principles as || al declaration in reference to the Holy Alliance, 
far as possible, and to oppress and put down pop- || but to make a more specific one against the inter- 
ular institutions. England, in the early stages || ference of any European Power, in order to coun- 
| of the alliance, favored it. The members of the || tenance and encourage these young republics as far 
| Alliance held several Congresses, attended either | as we could with propriety. This, like the other, 
| by themselves or their ambassadors, and undertook || belonging to the events of the time, and has passed 
to regulate the affairs of all Europe, and actually away with them; but suppose that not to . the 
interfered in the affairs of Spain for the purpose of || case, I ask, does the case of Yucatan come within 
putting down popular doctrines. In its progress this declaration? Has there been any interposition 
| the Alliance turned its eyes to this continent, in order || in the affairs of Yucatan on the part of any Euro- 
to aid Spain in regaining her sovereignty over her || pean Power with the design of oppressing her or 
revolted provinces. At this stage England became || changing her destiny? If not, how can the case of 
alarmed. Mr. Canning was then Prime Minister. || Yucatan be comprehended in this declaration ? 
| He informed Mr, Rush of the project, and gave || But, it may be said, although the case of Yuca- 
to him at the same time the assurance, that, if sus- || tan is not expressly comprehended in the declara- 
| tained by the United States, Great Britain would | tion, yet it is so by implication, as it is meditated 
| resist. Mr. Rush immediately communicated this || by England; for, after all, that is the Government 
to our Government. It was received here with || which is meant in the message, under the general 
joy; for so great was the power of the Alliance, that || term ‘* European Powers.’’ ‘The message indicates 


| 


| even we did not feel ourselves safe from its inter- || that England meditates such interference, and the 


positions, Indeed, it was anticipated, almost asa || chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
| certain result, that if the interference took place || distinctly avows that opinion. Has England, then, 
| with the Governments of South America, the Alli- || manifested any disposition to interfere, in order 
ance would ultimately extend its interference to || to oppress the people of Yucatan, or to change 
| ourselves. I remember the reception of the de- | the character of their Government from a republic 
'spatch from Mr, Rush as distinctly as if all the || toa monarchy? We have no evidence whatever 
circumstances had occurred yesterday. I well || on that point. It is true that the Commissioner 
| recollect the great satisfaction with which it was || from Yucatan, Mr. Sierra, would insinuate as 
| received by the Cabinet. It came late in the year, || much. He speaks of the Indians who are in hos- 
| not long before the meeting of Congress. As was || tility to the white people of Yucatan as having 
usual with Mr. Monroe upon great occasions, the || obtained arms from the British. He speaks with 
| papers were sent round to each member of the | some degree of uncertainty, however, and is unable 
Cabinet, so that each might be duly apprized of || to say whether the armsrwere given or not, and 
all the circumstances, and be prepared to give his || cannot state how they were obtained by the In- 
opinion. The Cabinet met. Itdeliberated, There | dians. He speaks also of the hostile temper of Eng- 











| was long and careful consultation; and the result || land, and gives several indications of that kind. 
was the declaration which I haye just-announced. |; But, in answer to all that, his own letter furnishes 
| All this has passed away. That very movement || a conclusive reply. He tells us that the people of 
on the part of England, sustained by this declara- || Yucatan could themselves have obtained an abun- 
ton, gave a blow to the celebrated Alliance, from || dant and cheap supply of arms from the Balize, 
without stating why they were prevented, or why 
they did not obtain them. In ay opinion, the 
cause is different from that stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. It was owing to the fact 
that Yucatan was not considered as a neutral Pow- 
er, but as a part of Mexico, as far as the introduc- 
tion of arms was concerned, and arms. were in 
consequence made contraband ; and, therefore, they . 
were prevented from being introduced by our act, 
and not by that of the British Government or its 
agent or people at the Balize, One of the members 
of the committee goes a little further, and says that 
the settlement at Balize have sent arms and a mil- 
itary force along the coast of Yucatan, without 
stating any particulars. I do not find any evidence 
of that. | do not know whether it is a fact or 
not; but, if it be a fact, it still remains to be shown 
whether that was intended to relieve the people of 
Yucatan, or for the purpose of seizing and occu- 
pying the territory. The chairman of that com- 
mittee took higher ground, and, without assigning 
his proof, said boldly and distinctly that Englan 
meditated occupation of the country, and that we 
ought to pass this measure in order to prevent it. 
But the President himself does not put it upon this 
round. He does not make thischarge. He says, 
if we do not grant aid, England may; and that, after 
granting it, she may—there is no stronger expression 
used—may. ultimately assert her dominion and 
sovereignty over Yucatan, This is the utmost 
charge made by the President. Now, the question 
arises, suppose this contingency should happen, 
would it bring the case within the declaration just 
quoted? Notatall. England does not interpose 
asa hostile Power. She does not come to oppress 
Yucatan. She comes at the request of Yucatan, 
and only to aid, toreacue the people of Yucatan from 


| ward it gradually decayed, till it utterly perished. 
| The late revolutions in Europe have put an end to 
| all its work, and nothing remains of all that it ever 
| did. Now, by what ingenuity of argument, by 
what force of sophistry can it be shown that this 
declaration comprehends the case of Yucatan 
_ when the events which called it forth have passed 
| away forever? 
_ And yet the President has quoted that very dec- 





| a manner changing entirely its meaning, by sepa- 
| rating it from the context as it stood in the message, 
land which referred to the Allied Powers; and 
| placing it in connection with a portion of his mes- 
' sage which made it refer to Great Britain, Spain, 
| or other European Powers. The change has made 
_the declaration so inconsistent and absurd, that 
had it been made by Mr. Monroe, as it stands in 
| the President’s message, it would have been the 
| subject of the severest animadversion and ridicule 
| instead of receiving, as it did, the approbation and 
| epelanme of the whole country. It would : 
Pp 
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aced England in the false position of acting 
against us and with the Holy Alliance in reference to 
the Spanish American republics; and it would also 
| have placed ws in the position of opposing Spain 
|in her efforts to recover her dominion over those 
States; and, finally, it would have involved the 
absurdity of asserting that the attempt of any Eu- 
| ropean State to extend its system of government 
to this continent, the smallest as well as the great- 
est, would endanger the peace and safety of our 
| country. 
| The next declaration was, that we would regard 
| “he interposition of any European Power to op- 
press the Governments of this continent, which we 
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extermination and expulsion by the Indians, ac- 
cording to the statement of the President himself. 
Again, suppose England should assert her sov- 
ereignty, would that bring the case within the 
declaration? Not at all; for the declaration is di- 
rected against interpositions to change the Govern- 
ment and oppress the country. Bat, in this case, 
the tender of sovereignty is voluntarily made on 
the part of Yucatan. 
be objected to, and it may be contended that we 
ought not to allow it. I waive that subject for the 
present. I assert, however, without the possibility of 
contradiction, that the case even then does not come 
within the declaration. The President himself 
gives strong indications that in his —— it does 
not; for, athough he refers to this declaration in 
the body of the message, he does not say a word 
in regard to it when he comes to make his recom- 
mendation. In that he calls upon Congress to 
prevent Yucatan from becoming a colony to some 
foreign Power. That shows on which of thethree 
declarations he rests his recommendation. It is 
upon the third and last, which refers to an entirely 
different subject. That declaration is, that the 
continents of America, by the free and independ- 
ent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are not henceforth to be considered as 
subjects of colonization by any European Power. 
It is upon this the President bases his recommend- 
ation. Is the case of Yucatan, then, comprehended 
in this declaration? I expect to show that it is 
not, with just as much certainty as it has been | 
established that it does not come within the two | 
former. 

The word ‘colonization’? has a specific mean- 
ing. Itmeans the establishment of a settlement by 








emigrants from the parent country im a territory | 
either uninhabited or from which the inhabitants 


have been partially or wholly expelled. This is 
not a case of that character. But here it may be 
proper, in order to understand the force of my ar- 


gument, to go into a history also of this declara- | 
onroe. It grew out of circumstances | 


tion of Mr. 
altogether different from the other two. At that 
time there was a question between Great Britain 
and the United Stateson one side and Russia on 
the other. All three claimed settlements on the 
northwest portion of this continent. Great Britain 
and ourselves having common interest in keeping 
Russia as far north as possible, the former Power 
applied to the United States for codperation; and it 


was in reference to that matter that this additional | 


declaration was made. It was said to be a proper 
opportunity to make it. It had reference specially 
to the subject of the northwestern settlement, and 
the other portions of the continent were thrown in, | 
because ail the rest of it, with the exception of | 
some settlements in Surinam, Maracaibo, and | 
thereabout, had passed into independent hands. | 
Now, having stated the history of these transac- | 
tions, I contend that the word ‘colonization’? | 
does not apply to the case of Yucatans That is | 
the case of surrendered sovereignty over a people 
already there—a people who have tendered it, and, | 
if accepted, freely accepted on the other side. Is | 
that ‘* colonization?” Can it be construed to be | 
so 4 any forced interpretation? No; by accepting | 
it, Yucatan may become a province, or, to use the | 
appropriate term that she employs, a ‘“‘ possession” | 
of Great Britain, but not a colony. 
_ When the chairman of the Committee on For- | 
eign Relations addressed the Senate a few days | 
since, he related a conversation which he had with | 
Mr. Adams, in reference to this declaration, and, | 
according to his statement, if I heard him aright, 
and he be correctly reported, Mr. Adams, in ap- 
lying his observations to the whole of these dec- 
arations, stated that they all originated with him- 
self, and were unknown to the other members of the 
cabinet until they appeared in Mr. Monroe’s mes- 
. There certainly must be a mistake either 
on the part of Mr. Adams, or that of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, as to the 
two first of these declarations. The history of the 
transaction, the Senator will perceive, if he exam- 
ines the documents, shows distinctly that they 
came through Mr. Rush, onguning not with Mr. 
Adams, but Mr. Canning, and were first presented 
in the form of a proposition from England. I rec- 
ollect, as distinetly as |. do any event of my life, | 
that ail the papers in connection with this subject 
were submitted to the members before the cabinet 
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| met, and were duly considered. Mr. Adams, then, eign Power should occupy Yucatan. That is 
in speaking of the whole as one, must have refer- | language for us to hold, not for the Chief Magis- 
ence to the declaration relative to colonization. As trate. And in conformity with that, he senda in a 
respects that, his memory does not differ much message, without giving us one particle of evidence 
from mine. My impression is, that it never be- | as to those great political considerations which in- 
| came a subject of deliberation in the cabinet. Iso fluenced the cabinet decisions, as stated on this 
|, stated when the Oregon question was before the | floor, in declaring whether we shall occupy the 
| Senate. I stated it in order that Mr. Adams might countryornot. [speak it not in the way of censure. 
have an opportunity of denying it, or asserting | I state it only as a matter of fact deducible from 
| the real state of the fact. He remained silent, and the message itself, and as evincing undoubtedly a 
| IT presume that my statement is correct; that this , great and dangerous misconception of these cele- 
| declaration was inserted after the cabinet deliber- | brated declarations. But thatisnotall. He tells 
j ation. It originated entirely with Mr. Adams, you in the same message, that these declarations 
|| without being submitted to the cabinet, and it is, have become the settled policy of this country. 
|in my opinion, owing to this fact that it is not | What! the declarations? Declarations are not 
|| made with the precision and clearness with which | policy, and cannot become settled policy. He 
‘| the two former are. It declares without qualifica- | must mean that it has become the settled policy of 
| tion that these continents have asserted and main- this country to resist what these declarations refer 
| tained their freedom and independence, and are no _ to; and to resist, if need be, by an appeal to arms. 
|| longer subject to colonization by any European | Is this the fact? Has there been one instance in 
|| Power. This is not strictly accurate. Taken as | which these declarations have been carried into 
||'a whole, these continents had not asserted and | efiect by resistance? If there be, let it be pointed 
|| maintained their freedom and-independence. At | out. Have there not been innumerable instances 
|| that period Great Britain had a larger portion of | in which they have not been applied? Certainly. 
|| the continent in her possession than the United | Still stronger declarations, under this broad inter- 
|| States. Russia had a considerable portion of it, || pretation, were disavowed entirely three years 
|| and other Powers possessed some portions of the | afterwards by the vote of the Republican party, 
||southern part of this continent. The declara- | when the Administration of Mr. Adams endeav- 
| tion was broader than the fact, and exhibits pre- |, ored to apply them by sending ministers to the 
|| cipitancy and want of due reflection. Besides, Congress at Panama, as will be seen by reading 





| there was an impropriety in it when viewed in 


conjunction with the foregoing declarations. I 
speak not in the language of censure. We were 
as to them acting in concert with England, on a 


the debates and the proceedings on the subject. 
And let me say—for it is proper that I should 
make the declaration on this occasion—that there 
has been an entire revolution between the two 


proposition coming from herself—a proposition of |, parties in this country in reference to our foreign 
the utmost magnitude, and which we felt at the | relations. At the commencement of our Govern- 
time to be essentially connected with our peace | ment, and down to a late period—I will mark it— 
and safety; and of course it was due to propriety | the commencement of Jackson’s administration, 
|| as well as policy that this declaration should be | the policy of the Republican party was to avoid 
| strictly in accordance with British feeling. Our) war as long as war could be avoided, and to resort 
|| power then was not what it is now, and we had to | to every means to avert Ks calamities. The op- 
rely upon her. coéperation to sustain the ground || posite party, without being a war party, had not 
we had taken. We had then only about six or | so decided an aversion to war. The thing is now 
seven millions of people, scattered, and without | reversed; and hence I, who endeavored to maintain 
such means of communication as we now possess | the old ground of the party, have for years on all 
to bring us together in a short period of time. The | questions connected with our foreign relations, 
declaration accordingly, with respect to coloniza- || been compelled to coéperate with gentlemen on 
tion, striking at England as well as Russia, gave | the opposite side, and to resist those in the midst 
offence to her, and that to such an extent that she | of in I stand. No; it is not, and never has 
refused to coéperate with us in settling the Rus- | been, the established policy of the country. And 
sian question. Now, I will venture to say that if | ifit should ever become 80, to the wide extent to 
that declaration had come before that cautious || which these declarations have been interpreted to 
cabinet—for Mr. Monroe was among the wisest | go, our peace would ever be disturbed; the gates 
and most cautious men I have ever known—it || of our Janus would ever stand open; wars would 





would have been modified, and been expressed i| 
with a far greater degree of precision, and with | 
much more delicacy in reference to the feelings of | 
the British Government. 

In stating the precise character of these declara- || 
tions, and the manner in which they originated, I |; 
have discharged a double duty; a duty to my coun- || 
try, to whom it is important that these declarations || 
should be correctly understood, and a duty to the | 
cabinet of which I was a member, and am now 
the only survivor. I remove a false interpretation, | 
which makes safe and proper declarations improper | 
and dangerous. 

But it is not only in these respects that these |; 
famous declarations are misunderstood by the Chief | 
Magistrate of the country, as well as by others. | 
They were but declarations, nothing more; decla- || 
rations, announcing in a friendly manner to the |, 
Powers of the world that we should regard certain | 
acts of interposition of _ Allied Powers as dan- 
gerous to our and our safety; interposition 
of European Reonies to onseuar the Republics 
which had just arisen upon this continent, as man- , 
ifesting an unfriendly disposition; and that this | 
continent, having become free and independent, | 
was no longer the subject of colonization by Eu- |, 
ropean Powers. Not one word in any one of heen li 
in reference to resistance. There is nothing said | 
of it; and with great propriety was it omitted. | 
Resistance belonged to us—to Congress; it is for 
us to say whether we shall resist or not, and to | 
whatextent. But such is not the view taken by the | 
present Chief Magistrate. He seems to hold these _ 
declarations as imposing a solemn*duty on him as | 
Chief Magistrate to resist on all occasions; and not 
only to resist, but to judge 


of the measure of that i 


never cease. in 8« 
What the President has asserted in this case is not 
a principle belonging to these declarations; it is a 


| principle which, in his misconception, he aitempts 


to ingraft upon them, but which has an entirely 
different meaning and tendency. The principle 
which lies at the bottom of his recommendation 
is, that when any Power on this continent becomes 
involved in internal warfare, and the weaker side 
chooses to make application to us for support, we 
are bound to give them support for fear the offer of 
the sovereignty of the country may be made to 
some other Power and accepted. It goes infinitely 
and dangerously beyond Mr. Monroe’s declara~ 
tion. It puts it in the power of other countries 
on this continent to make ua a party to all their 
wars; and hence I say, if this broad interpretation 
be given to these ions, we shall forever be 
involved in wars. . 5 

But, in disavowing a principle which will compel 
us to resist every case of interposition of European 
Powers on this continent, | would not wish to be 
understood as defending the opposite, that we 
should never resist their interposition. That is a 
position which would be nearly as dangerous and 
absurd as the other. But mo general rule can be 
laid down to guide us on such a question. Every 
case must speak for itself—every case must be de- 
cided on its own merits. Whether you will resist 


_ or not, and the measure of your resistance—wheth- 


er it shall be by negotiation, remonstrance, or some 
intermediate measure, or by a resort to arms; all 
this must be determined and decided on the merits 
of the question itself. That is the only wise course. 
We are not to have quoted to us on every occasion 
general declarations to which any and every mean- 


resistance. He tells us in this very message that 1 ing may be attached. There are casea of interpo- 
it is not to be permitted in any event that any for- | Bi 


tion where I would resort to the hazard of war, 
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with all its calamities. Am I asked for one? I will | of it. The passage from the Gulf between Yuca- 


answer. I designate the case of Cuba. So long as | 
Cuba remains in the hands of Spain—a friendly 

Power, a Power of which we have no dread—it | 
should continue to be, as it has been, the policy of | 
all Administrations ever since | have been connect- 

ed with the Government, to let Cuba remain there; | 
but with the fixed determination, which I hope never 
will be relinquished, that if Cuba pass from her, it 


shall not be into any other hands but ours: this, not | 


from a feeling of ambition, not from a desire for the 
extension of dominion, but because that island is 
indispensable to the safety of the United States; or 
rather, because it is indispensable to the safety of 
the United States that this island should not be in | 
certain hands. If it were, our coasting trade between 
the Gulf and the Atlantic would, in case of war, be 
cut in twain, to be followed by convulsive effects. 
In the same category, I will rele to a case in which 
we might most rightfully have resisted, had it been 
necessary, a foreign Power; and that is the case 
of Texas. It has been greatly misunderstood. It 
sprung up in the midst of party excitement, when | 
a large portion of both parties were opposed to 
annexation, and when it was difficult, 1f not im- | 
possible, to get a fair hearing. 1 never supposed, | 
as has been stated on this floor, that Great Britain | 
intended to subject Texas to her power. That was 
not my dread. What was dreaded was this: Texas | 
being a small Power, and Great Britain having a | 
free and large commercial intercourse with her, and 
we #imost none, although ** bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh,’’ she would gradually have been 
weaned of her affection for us. Kindness for Eng- 
land and aversion for us would have been the maak 
That is the inevitable tendency between nations 
having coterminous limits. At that very time there 


Texas which, had it not been for the most amicable 
feelings which subsisted between us, would have 
ended in hostilities. A long line of more thana 
thousand miles ill defined boundary between us and | 
Texas, exposed us to the hazard of becoming in- 
volved constantly in war with her, supported b 
Great Britain and Mexico as her allies. I saw all 
this: I saw clearly that it was a case to resist inter- 
position, and that there was no other mode by 
which resistance could be made except by annexa- 
tion, and therefore I was in favor of annexation, 
even at the hazard of war. 

But I was asked by one of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, if I would be in 
favor of resisting Great Britain if she should assert || 
sovereignty and dominion over Yucatan? I answer, | 
I would not; and for irresistible reasons. I would 
not, because the country is, to a great extent, a 
most worthless one. Nearly one-half is destitute of | 
a single stream—rocky and barren throughout the 
greater part; and it is only by means of the artifi- 
cial reservoirs of water that they are enabled to live 
through the dry season. I would not, because the 
possession of Yucatan would contribute nothing to 
the defence of the passage between it and Cuba, 
which is queeunnel to be so important to our com- 
merce. It is not without its importance: it is 
important to the inward trade, but not at all to the | 


outward trade of the Gulf. There is a constant || 


current of wind and water setting in that direction, | 
of which vessels going to New Orleans, or any | 


other port on the Gulf, may avail themselves; but | 
on coming from those ports, they almost invaria- | 


bly take their way between Florida and Cuba, and | 


tan and Cuba does not, as seems to be supposed, 
lead directly into the Atlantic, but into the Car- 
ibbean Sea, which is that portion of the Atlantic 


| Ocean having on its north and west side Yucatan 


and Cuba; on the east, the Windward Islands; 
and on the south, all that portion of South Amer- 
ica extending nearly from Oronoco to Yucatan. 
Great Britain has the complete command of that 
sea, the island of Jamaica being in the midst of it. 
Jamaica abounds with the finest ports and the most 
commodious naval stations. In addition to that, 
she has the Balize, which is nearer the point of 
Yucatan than Laguna or Carmen on the opposite 
side of the peninsula next the Gulf, and which is 
the only port on that side in which even a sloop-of- 
war can enter, and of course the Balize is better 
calculated to command the passage. In addition, 
she possesses many of the Windward Islands to 
the east, and hence the complete command of the 
Caribbean Sea; and she will continue to possess it 
so long as she retains her ascendency on the ocean. 
It would be thus locked up effectually against us 
in time of war: in ume of peace we do not need it. 
But I would not take military possession of Yuca- 
tan, if I were certain Great Britain would, for an- 
other reason: not only because it is worthless, but 


| because it would impose on us a very heavy cost 


of both men and money—first to take possession, 
and then to keep it. The extent to which our ex- 


| penditures would go no man can estimate; we have 


no data on which we can act. The population is 


_ between five and six hundred thousand, of which 
|| only fifty thousand are said to be whites and mixed 
| blood. The Indians, originally a very peaceful 
| and quiet people, unaccustomed to arms, from 
| being frequently called into the contest between the 
were several questions between this country and || 


factions and the war with Mexico, have become 


_accustomed to them, and possessed of some mili- 
_ tary knowledge. They are represented as very 


active, capable of marching rapidly, and in the 
habit of flying to the mountains to ee from 
ther pursuers. In that climate, among the most 
arid upon earth, if these people fly before us, how 
or when will this war come to an end? It may 
prove another Seminole affair. Who can answer 
what will be the sacrifice of men and money ? 

But an Indian war would not be the greatest 
danger to which we would be exposed. To at- 


_ tempt to take military possession, with a view to 
_ prevent England from asserting sovereignty and 


dominion over the country—if that indeed be her 
intention—might bring us into conflict with her, 
and, it may be, with Spain too. They, as well as 


| we, are implored to. accept the sovereignty, on con- | 
| dition of defending the existing Governmentagainst 


the Indians. Suppose they, as well as we, should 


accept the offer, and that we should find them with 
/an armed force prepared to take possession: must 
| it not lead to a direct conflict of arms, unless one 
or the other give way? Would we be prepared, 
/in such a case, to back out? And if not, what 


reason have we to suppose that others will not be 


| as resolute to carry out their object as we are? 


Would not a conflict be inevitable? That such 
would be the result is anticipated by Mr. Sierra 
himself, who, speaking in reference to it, says that 
the condition of the country would be, in that case, 
‘infinitely more unfortunate than it is now, be- 
‘ cause, in addition to all the evils of the present 
‘war, it would be exposed to become the theatre 
‘of another war.”’ Are we prepared to occupy 


thus the passage between Yucatan and Cuba is the || the country by military force, as recommended by 
inlet, to a limited extent, into the Gulf, but not the || the committee, at the risk of so great a hazard? -[ 


outlet from it; while the passage between Cuba and | am not. Iam in favor of peace, whenever it can | 


[May 15, 


Senate. 














It would be a breach of good faith. Not long 
since, we agreed upon the terms of a treaty with 
Mexico. That treaty, before this time, has been 
acted on, or is about to be acted on, by the Mexi- 
can Government; and until it is acted on we are 
| bound in good faith to observe it. If it is acted 
| on favorably, it becomes a permanent obligation, 
We have considered Yucatan as part of Mexico, 
as one of the ‘States of the Mexican Republic. 1t 
is not comprehended within the line which is pro- 
| posed to be drawn between us and her. We could 
not seize upon that State in ener with good 
faith; nor could we in conformity with the armis- 
| tice, for the same reason. The armistice makes 
| some exceptions, but this is not one of them. 
'| [have now stated my reasons against the meas- 
ure reported by the committee to carry into effect 
the message of the President, recommending that 
we should adopt the measure to prevent Yucatan 
| from becoming a colony of a foreign Power. | 
| now proceed to consider the next—to adopt meas- 
ures to prevent the white population from being 
|| exterminated or expelled from Yucatan. And here 
let me express my regret that the President should, 
|| in the same message, unite two measures of such 
|| different characters—one an appeal to our humani- 
ty, which I would, as far as we could with pro- 
|| priety, act upon promptly, and at once. The other, 
|| involving the highest considerations of policy, and 
1 which requires much time and much deliberation. 
| It is among the most complicated questions ever 
|| presented to this body, and by no means the least 
important. Why these different questions have 
been mingled I am not prepared to say. The emer- 
| gency for the one seems to have existed long be- 
| ore the other. Danger to the white population has 
| been known to exist since the middle of February, 
but the message has only been recently communi- 
cated tous. During this long interval, if the case 
| appealing to our humanity had been brought for- 
ward, we might long ere this have rendered effi- 
cient aid. But, whatever may be the effects of the 
| delay in reference to the Yucatanese, they are not 
| chargeable to us. Higher considerations in refer- 
| ence to ourselves—considerations of policy—de- 
|| mand of us deliberation, and that deliberation, I 
|| trust, will be given, in despite of the charge of un- 
necessary delay. But I pass on to the question of 
humanity. 4 Fee 
If this be a war of races in reality; if the white 
race be not responsible for this war; if they have 
used all manly exertions, and exhibited due cour- 
age in repelling the danger, strong indeed would 
be the appeal to my sympathies. I have no aver- 
| sion to any race, red or black, but my sympathies 
| are for the white race. 1 am not so much sophis- 
| ticated by misguided philosophy or false philan- 
thropy as to lose the natural feelings which belong 
tome. I go further. If this is a case of war be- 
tween races; if the Indians have, without just 
cause, risen and threatened the massacre and ex- 
termination of the white race, who have acted so 
| generously towards them as to raise them from the 
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condition of slaves or serfs to that of citizens and 

freemen, this would present a strong case, on the 
|| score of policy, for interposition, connected with 
considerations belonging to progress, civilization, 
and liberty. It was the Spanish or white race, 
and in that we include the mixed races, who over- 
threw the Spanish power, and have throughout 
evinced the greatest attachment,-under all circum- 
|| stances, to republican government. They have 
‘| all the wealth, and comprise nearly all the intelli- 
| gence of the country; and on their ascendency, in 
my opinion, depends the future progress of civili- 


Florida is the almost exclusive outlet.and the prin- | be maintained consistently with the honor and the || zation and liberty of Yucatan. It is true, they are 
cipal inlet. I speak in reference to coasting vessels. | safety of thecountry. I can see no such necessity } not very elevated in their sentiments, nor very well 
\ In voyages from Europe, they pass south of Cuba || in this case, even on the supposition stated, as to || informed on political subjects; but they are far 
into the Gulf. | induce me to incur such hazard, especially at a i better informed, and far more elevated in senti- 


' 


But L take higher grounds. If it were ever so im- 
portant, not only as an inlet, but an outlet, the occu- 


to her power in cutting off our trade. Yucatan is 
very destitute of ports; there is not a frigate port 

laid down in the charts on the whole peninsula, || 
unless that at the Balize be so. But with or without || 
Yucatan, Great Britain possesses an uncontrollable | 
power over the passage whenever she chooses to 

exert it. If ever we should be engaged in a war 
with her, there is not a single vessel of ours, even |, 
if we were in possession of Yucatan, that could | 
enter into the Gulf by that passage, or depart out || 





| period like the present. Never was the future | ment, than the Indian race can possibly be. If 


pation of Yucatan by England would add nothing | 


more uncertain. Events occur with electric rapidi- | 


ty. No man can tell what may come to-morrow; | 
and never was there a time when caution was more | 
necessary—Wwhen there was stronger inducement 
to husband our resources—to avoid quarrels and 
wars, or anything that can involve us in difficulty, 
in order to stand prepared to meet emergencies as 
they arise. He*who looks abroad—he who looks 
at the eastern horizon, and does not see the neces- 
sity for caution, is blind to the future. 

would not take military possession, even under 
the contingency I have stated, for another reason. 


| they can maintain themselves, there is some hope 

| that Yucatan may go forward, that intelligence 
may increase, and that at some future day the 

| may be prepared to take a higher position in civili- 
zation than at present. If the white race be over- 
thrown and Indian ascendency established, there 
will be a directly opposite tendency to end in a 
despotic government, like that of Hayti. Perhaps 
a capable man may at first be elevated to power, 
and may govern tolerably well, but it will un- 
doubtediy follow the course of Hayti. The ten- 
dency of power will be downwards, until it come 
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down to the very bottom, and end in a savage | tan there have been violent factions, accompanied | he will do. He has told us as clearly as if it was 


state. | by a disposition on the part of the factions to call 


But if there are powerful considerations why we 


for these reasons, there are very powerful ones | them which have not been well fulfilled. 
why we should act with great caution. The case | seem that in this case one of the factions, to secure 
of Yucatan does not stand alone. All the causes || the Indian vote promised the reduction of the capi- 
operating there to produce the present state of | tation tax—an enormous burden, which presses 
things are operating in all the portions of this con- |! them to the earth. The conflict originated, it is 
tinent south of us, including Mexico, down on the || said, in this wise: In the contest for power be- 
eastern side of the Andes to Buenos Ayres, and | tween Mendez and Barbachino, the partisans of 
on the western to Chili. All, all are in great dan- || the former, about Campeachy, made proposals to 
ger of falling into the condition in whieh Yucatan || the Indians to reduce the capitation tax. Mendez, 
is now placed. The history of all has been the || in consequence of these overtures, obtained the aid 
same. The white and mixed races led in casting || of the Indians, and was elected governor. But 
off the yoke of Spain. They, everywhere, ele- || when he got into power he did not fulfill his prom- 
vated the Indian race to an equality with them- || ises. Instead of removing the taxes, he enforced 
selves. 
cates a solemn lesson. They conferred upon the || turbance. 


It would 





It was done most imprudently, and incul- || their collection rigidly, which produced some dis- | 
It seems further—for this is an infer- |' 


Indians full political rights, subjecting them at the | ence rather than a statement—that the question of | 


same time to unequal civil burdens. While they | 
gave them the power of voting—the highest polit- | entered into the quarrel, and that Barbachino leaned 
ical power—they imposed a tax upon them exclu- || to the side of Mexico, while Mendez took the side 
sively, of a most onerous character, soas tothrow || of neutrality, which preponderated. It would also 
almost the whole burden of supporting the Govern- || seem that the Indian resistance was at first feeble. 
ment and the church upon them. If the order had || In the midst of the conflicts of the contending fac- 
been reversed; if they had given them all civil || tions it grew and became at length so important 
rights, and dealt out to them more sparingly polit- | and threatening as to occasion alarm and conster- 
ical rights, elevating the more intelligent, and ex- | nation. There has been almost no display what- 
tending the basis of suffrage as the intelligence of || ever of courage on the partof the white population, 
the Indian population increased, a very different || and very little evidence of patriotism throughout 
result might have taken place. All these South | the whole affair. All this tends very much to 


the war between the United States and Mexico | 


| 
j 
| 


| 


|| ico; and no ¢ 


put in the amendment. His object is to take mili- 


in the aid of the Indians; and, in order to obtain | tary occupation of Yucatan—temporary to be sure, 
should interfere as far as we could with propriety | their aid as voters, certain promises were made to | but it must end in permanent occupation. 


Now, 


‘LT would rather do that with our own sanction di- 


rectly which the President proposes to do, than 
under the cover of this amendment. Nor am | 
reconciled to the amendment by the preamble 
offered by the Senator from Alabama. I think the 
Senator had not seen all the documents when he 
offered that preamble. It does not reach the case. 
It presupposes an obligation on the part of the 
Government of the United States to defend the 
| white race there, because we had so crippled Mex- 
ico that she could not afford them protection. f 
believe I state the substance of the preamble cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. LEWIS assented. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The case is very different 
from what the preamble supposes. Yucatan does 
not look to Mexico for protection, On the con- 
| trary, they are more alarmed at the danger they 
have to fear from Mexico than from the Indians. 
| Unfortunately for themselves, they assumed a posi- 
tion of neutrality, or, as they say, of independence. 
| They a became traitors in the eyes of Mex- 

oubt they will be held responsible as 
Hence we see Mr. Sierra makes a strong 


' such. 


|| remonstrance against the treaty with Mexico. Nay, 


American States consist of the same population— || weaken my sympathies. Were the case confined | 


in turn, and the whole of them be subjected to one || wretched condition, on the score of humanity, de- 
melancholy fate, in spite of all that we cando. But || mands interference. 


I trust that it may be otherwise. The magnitude | 


| information inducing the belief that it is not alto- 


| of the President. 
1 may add, that there is some | 


he goes so far as to say, that, as a matter of good 
faith, the United States should not permit Yucatan 
to be sacrificed. There has been, in my opinion, 


: : ; : : | a good deal of mismanagement in reference to this 
whites, mixed, and Indians. The African popu- |; to the male population I should have little or none. | 


lation is small. All will, I fear, be revolutionized || But there are helpless women and children, whose | 


whole affair. The people of Yucatan were recog- 
nized as neutrals or not, just as suited the pleasure 
So far as the collection of rev- 
enue was concerned, they were not neutral; so far 
as the importation of arms into the country was 





of this subject, however, should teach us caution. || gether even now a war of races. 


Whatever we do in this case, we set a precedent; | 
we affirm a principle; and every one knows the | 


' 
| 
j 


| Barbachino is | 
now in power, and such has been the violence of 
faction that a large portion of the forces of Men- 


concerned, they were treated as belligerents, and 
the arms were made contraband of war, lest they 
should be transferred to Mexico. The effect has 


force of precedents and asserted principles upon a || dez has withdrawn from the army on the change || been this, and they complain of it: that they have 


population like that ofour country. You will have 
to follow it in all other cases. ven now, Vene- 
zuela is involved in a war every way similar. 
How it may end we know not. Guatemala has 

one through the process. She is already under 
fodinn authority. A man of remarkable character, 
it is said, is at the head of the Government. Things | 
may go very well in his time, but how they will 
be managed afterwards who can tell? Look at the 
subject. Are we to declare now, by our acts, that 
in all those cases we are to interpose by force of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


} 
| 


| England has not been implicated in the affair. 


in the government. I will state in this connection, | been kept destitute of arms and means whereby to 
what perhaps should have been said before, that || defend themselves in this contest, On reviewing 
the intelligence brought by a late arrival at New | the whole case, however, I think that the white 
Orleans establishes beyond all controversy that population of Yucatan have, in a great measure, 
It | themselves to blame. The factious conflicts—fierce 
appears that even the British settlement at the | and maniacal—in which they have been engaged 
Balize is threatened by Indians; that the city last | to the last have involved them in these frightful 
captured is not more than one hundred miles dis- | calamities; but the Administration are not wholly 
tant from that settlement, and that a despatch had || irresponsible. They knew that Mendez had de- 
been sent for additional troops from Jamaica. || clared neutrality, if not independence, and ap- 
This apprehension of an attack had resulted from || proved of it. They beheld the progress of those 


arms, if need be, and thereby become involved in the British settlement having sent down a few ves- || Indians. They witnessed their devastations, and 


the fate of all these countries? Ought we to set 
such a precedent? No. The first duty of every 
nation is to itself, and that is the case preéminently 
with the United States. They owe a high duty to 
themselves—to pursue a line of policy which will 
secure their liberty. . The success of their great | 
political system will be of infinitely more service 


| 
} 


sels to the coast of Yucatan to pick up the misera- || instead of interfering to defend those who had de- 
ble fugitives. If there had been any suspicion as || clared themselves to be our friends, stood by with 
to the conduct of that settlement, or British sub- | arms folded, and they have incurred a very heavy 
jects in that quarter, these facts ought to put an | responsibility. They ought to have given no coun- 
end to them forever. ‘| tenance to their claim of neutrality, and treated 

How far ought we go, then, on the score of hu- | them as one of the Mexican States, or ought to 
manity? I am of the opinion that all the naval force || have fully recognized their neutrality and independ- 





to mankind than the securing of the ascendency of |; which we can spare should be sent to relieve these 
the white race in the southern portion of this con- | helpless people, and that we should supply food 
tinent, however important that may be. But if, in- || _s 





stead of pursuing this wise policy, such a course be 
entered upon as that recommended in the message 
of the President, | fear that, sooner or later, the ruins 
of our Government will be added to those which 
have fallen within the last few months. But, while 
I see the greatest reason for caution; I think that 
this Government, upon all occasions, ought to give 
encouragement and countenance, as far as it can 
with safety, to the-ascendency of the white race— 
that it ought to be the guardian of the civilization, | 
progress, and liberty of this continent, in reference 
to those portions of it where they are exposed to 
this danger. I will not say that in no case should 
we ever give them military aid; but for a case to 
justify that, it must be an extraordinary one, and 
to be judged of by its intrinsic merits, and not 
governed by a general rule. 

I have said that if this be a case of war between 
races, if the white race be not responsible for it, if 
they have been patriotic and courageous in their 
own defence, it would present a strong appeal to 
my sympathy. But is ita warof races? I have 
examined the case with all the lights before me, 
and | shall now state the conclusion to which I 
have arrived. ‘ 

It is now, I believe, substantially a war of races, 
but was not so at the beginning. It seems that 
from the beginning of the Government of Yuca- 





ence. On the contrary, by regarding them as a 
Mexican State, or as a neutral and independent 
Power, as best suited their convenience, they have 


| 


raiment for their present necessities, and con- |, 





vey them wheresoever they desire—to Cuba or | placed the people of Yucatan in an awful condition, 
elsewhere. Ina word, we should do-all that hu- || by leaving them unprotected from the fury of the 
manity requires. But I cannot agree to carry out |, Indians, and exposing them to be treated as traitors 
the provisions of a bill which authorizes the Pres- by Mexico; and we are now appealed to, at this 
ident to use the army and navy to take military || Inte period, to remedy the evils resulting from this 
occupation of the country. No considerations of | fluctuating and uncertain policy, when they are no 
humanity, or of the ascendency of the white race || longer curable, but by incurring hazards and sacri- 
in Yucatan, justify, in my opinion, the adoption of | fices we cannot be justified in making. 

such a course of policy. It is now clear that the || 
white population, including the mixed race, is so | 
prostrated and feeble, and the Indians so powerful, || 
that not a hope remains of rcéstablishing the per- | 


Tvespar, May 16, 1848. 
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manent ascendency of the former. We can;doubt- 
less, by force, subject the Indians and reinstate the 
whites in power; but the moment that we withdraw, 


the former state of things will recur. We will thus | 


be perpetually engaged in this work. Now, Il am 
not willing to incur the danger and the cost of main- 
taining the ascéndency of the whites. I am not 
willing to have this task, which does not belong to 
us, assumed by our Government. 

I come now to the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis.] As between the 
bill and the amendment, | prefer the bill. The 
both propose the same thing. Itis true, the amend- 
ment says only that the President shall have the 


power, without as what the President is | 
the President has told us what | 


to do with it. 


| Mr. BAGBY said: In the discussion of this 
| measure, two points have been made, upon the es- 
| tablishment of either of which, it is deemed proper, 
| by some of those who are in favor of the measure, 
| that it should be adopted. 

| _ The one, sir, is the point of humanity, and the 
_ other is the great point of public policy. In regard 
to the first Ihave but little to say; for, however 
| much I may be in favor of this great and ennobling 
| quality of the human ‘soul, which is allied to faith 
and hope, and is said to be greater than either, I 
do not consider, that in my capacity as a legislator, 
a representative, ora statesman, I have anything to 
do with di ing charity. I shall, therefore, in 
the views which I propose to submit in a to 
ec = “fi- 





the measure which is now pending before 
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ate, place the position which [ intend to assume 
mainly on the ground of policy. 


though there area great many precedents, and of the 
very highest authority, to show it,) that this Gov- 
ernment has authority to assume the province of 
a great almoner, though a man in his individual 
capacity may go to the utmost extent to which his 
feelings of humanity and benevolence may prompt 
him. Uponthe question of policy involved in this 
bill now pending, | have clear, distinct, and deci- 
ded views; and whether I shall be able to refer 
those views to anything that has been done in the 
previous action of this Government or not, I be- 
lieve that a case has occurred, and that the time has 
arrived, when it becomes necessary and proper for 
the Government of the United States to assume a 
substantial, immovable position in regard to this 
question, I have said that I shall not discuss this 
question upon the great principle of humanity; but 
if L should be able to satisfy the Senate that that || 
principle can be best preserved and maintained by | 
pursuing thé course pointed out by a sound and | 
enlightened policy, 1 shall derive from it an addi- 
tional argament in favor of the adoption and pur- 
suit of that course which I think the Senate should || 
on this occasion adopt. I have been somewhat 
struck with the view which seems to be taken of 
the manner in which the question came before the || 
Senate. It has been mainly discussed on what is || 
understood to be, and what is asserted to be, the 
recommendation of the President of the United 
States, Judging from the tenor of the message, 
the President does not seem to be acting under that 
branch of his power in regard to this subject, which 
authorizes and enables him to recommend. certain 
measures for the adoption of Congress; but under || 
the other branch of his power, which makes it his 

duty from time to time to communicate to the Sen- 

ate such information as he may deem proper in 

regard to the interests of the Union. This mes- | 
sage, which has been so much dwelt upon, and | 
especially by my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setis, contains no recommendation from the Exec- | 
utive; but it simply communicates the information || 
in his possession, and very properly asks Congress || 
to determine what course, under the circumstances || 
of the ease, itis proper to adopt. There is no |} 
recommendation whatever in the message. There || 
is, it is true, the assertion of a great principle of || 
policy, clear and distinct. The principle of hu- || 
manity is asserted, which does credit to the Chief || 
Magistrate, and to every man in the Union. There | 
is Not a more praiseworthy motive that can actuate | 
man. But on neither the principle of humanity, | 
nor on that of policy, does the President make any 
requisition upon Congress. Entirely the reverse; | 
for, after communicating the facts, he says, in the | 
concluding paragraph of the message, that he sub- | 
mits it to the wisdom of Congress to do that which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i} 





on the other side of the Atlantic, were under con- 
| sideration. The highly respectable, most judicious, 


| pied with the consideration of what would be best 


| countries. And if you will trouble yourself to | 
| read the correspondence, you will see that the 


prior to the promulgation of the doctrine here, 
| planted himself upon that just, and I hope eternal 
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the doctrine advanced by Mr. Monroe a quarter of | 


/ a centur , because I do not think that that 
I do not believe, and I never have believed, (al- adel 


doctrine sustains the course which it is proposed 


| that the United States shall take; neither do I 
| think that it forbids it. L.think it is entirely sep- 
arate and apart from it. What is the doctrine 


advanced by Mr. Monroe?—and, by-the-by, I 
must here be permitted to say, that the doctrine 


| has been to some extent miscalled the doctrine of 
| Mr. Monroe, or his cabinet. Neither Mr. Monroe 


nor any member of his cabinet ever conceived this 
doctrine originally. It originated in a discussion 


| which took place at a distance of more than three 
thousand miles from the seat you now occupy. 
' At the time it was first suggested, questions of 


grave import, not only to the Government of this 
country, but more interesting to the Government 
of the country in which the discussion took place, 


and, to do him no more than justice, I may say 


distinguished, minister of this country at the Court 
of St. James, (Mr. Rush,) in his conversations 


/and correspondence with Mr. Canning, first con- 


ceived the idea upon which the doctrine is founded. 
The question, so far as Mr. Rush, representing the 


_ American, and Mr. Canning the British Govern- 
/ment, were concerned, was simply this: What. 


course was it proper for the two Governments to 


republics that about that time sprang into exist- 
ence? The ministers of both countries were occu- 


for the commercial interests of their respective 


American minister at London, in 1823, months 


foundation, on which the affairs of the United 
States, I trust, will always be conducted. Look- | 
ing through the political telescope, he saw that | 
these South American governments were about to | 
commence a career which would prove to be of | 
more or less advantage to our own, and to theim- | 
provement of the political and social condition of | 
mankind. He said, This is a new question; we | 
cannot depart from the principles laid down at the 
origin of this Government; we must see to what 
the establishment of these republics must lead. 
On the other hand, Mr. Canning wanted to see 
how far their establishment would go to affect Brit. 
ish interests in particular, and the policy of Europe 
and the Holy Alliance. It is, therefore, a mistake | 
to trace the doctrine back to Mr. Monroe. But 


we must do justice to all, in an inquiry of this na- | 


ture. After the main points had been well dis- | 


cussed, well matured, and distinctly understood, || 


Mr. Rush communicated to this Government the | 
course that England was disposed to pursue; and | 


may be necessary in the premises. 

therefore shall not discuss this question as 
one emanating from the Executive, either for one 
purpose or the other; but I shall take the informa- 
tion imparted to this body by the President for 
precisely what it is worth, and nothing more. 
There is no recommendation, there is no pointing 
out of any particular course of action for Congress 


to pursue. Taking the course of a wise statesman, | 


occupying the position he does, he says that in re- 
gard to this state in which Yucatan is placed, I 
have received certain information, and that inform- 
ation | communicate to Congress, and I submit to 
their wisdom to take such action as they deem 
proper under the circumstances. This, then, I take 
it for granted, is the question now to be considered, 
What is it proper for Congress to do—consider- 
ing the deplorable state of Yucatan, considering 
the present situation of the United States, and con- 
sidering the present condition of the whole world— 
what is the proper course for Congress to pursue 
in regard to Yucatan? Well, some one who is 
more in the habit of arriving at conclusions than | 


|| take the lead in settling the policy proper to be 
|| pursued in reference to the South American repub- | 
|| lics. I mention these facts, not for the purpose of | 
|| detracting from Mr. Monroe, or any member of | 

| his cabinet, but of doing justice to all men, of all | 
parties, and placing it on the true ground where it | 
must always stand. I have a word to say in re- | 
|| gard to the policy of Mr. Monroe, as it has always | 


| 
i 





|| been understood. That the policy is founded upon 
the soundest principles of expediency, I have not 
now, nor have I ever entertained, the slightest 
doubt. 

But the policy.of Mr. Monroe, except in ex- 
treme cases, is not, and never can be, the fighting 
policy of this country. It is a doctrine which, 


| 


well assured as I do of any fact, that it is a policy 
which, except in extreme cases, it will not do to | 
fight for. What is the policy, as it seems to be | 
understood here? It is this: that if, in regard to | 


|| the great question arose, whether it would be safe || 
| and prudent for England and the United States to | 
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of the United States at home and abroad, I never 
can agree, that if a question should grow out of 
the diplomatic or political relations of any two 
| countries of the world, and, as in the case I have 
| Supposed, it should become necessary for the Gov. 
_ ernment of the United States to say-——however ne. 
| cessary it may be, upon principles of expediency, 
| to acquire Yucatan or any other country which a 
| Government of Europe might desire to obtain, —| 
_ would not say, | could not say, because I do not 
| believe, that the Government of the United States, 
except in a case where it would be necessary for 
| its own preservation, would be justified in going 
| to the full extent of the doctrine laid down in Mr, 
| Monroe’s message, and contended for now. Sir, 
| treaties are but bargains or contracts. The only 
| difference between a treaty and all other bargains 

or contracts is, that ordinarily bargains are made 
| by individuals, but that a treaty is neither more 
| nor less than a contract or bargain between nations, 
| Well, suppose the case to occur, that Great Britain 
' and the United States both desire to possess a tract 
| of country, territory, province, or colony, or by 
| whatever name you please to call it, (I take it 
for granted that nations are like individuals; if 
they have the power to make treaties, they have 
'the power to enforce them:) and suppose that 
| Mexico should prefer selling this province of Yu- 


s | eatan to England: is there any principle of national 
pursue in regard to the numerous South American | 


law, is there any principle of justice or morality, 
which would prevent them from doing so?_ I put 
the question to lawyers, to judges, to politicians, 
to statesmen. Can there be but one answer? Are 
the parties able to contract, do they contract, and 
are all the elements present necessary for entering 
into acontract? If so, the contract must be valid. 
| It is competent for you, merely because you desire 
| to have the benefit of the contract, to say that it 


‘| shall not be made with any other nation, or, if 


| made, it shall not be binding. An honorable 
friend [Mr. Breese] makes a suggestion which 
comes to the same thing. The matter must be 
| capable of being contracted for. That does not 
| alter my position at all, because I hold that this 
| Government, where they are not limited, has the 
power tocontract. Arbitrary Governments always 
| have possessed and exercised that power, and this 
| Government has also the power, and I think has 
a right to do it. I, however, do not place my ad- 
| vocacy of this bill upon that ground at all, because 
| I do not think the application of the doctrine at all 
necessary. I do not go at all into the constitu- 





| tional question. In regard to the doctrine laid 
‘| down in Mr. Monroe’s message, we have a right 


| to do this or not, as we please. I put it upon that 
principle. There is a time in the affairs.of men, 
‘and in that of Governments, too, when it is proper 
to act; and if I had been casting about for a state 
| of affairs, in which the Government of the United 
| States were at liberty to do the very thing which 
they are called on to do by this bill, that state of 
affairs exists more emphatically now in regard to 





| the proposition before the Senate, than it ever has 


in regard to any question of the same character; 
| and I think I may go further, and say, than it ever 
| will, in regard to any question that can arise here- 
| after.. The circumstances of the case make it en- 
| tirely appropriate. Now, sir, I do not pretend to 
| apprehend—I should be uncandid if I should do 
so—any t danger from British interference; 
| but at the same time that I make this admission, I 
| cannot be blind to the present position of Great 
| Britain, nor to the fact that she has at all times, 
; and on all occasions, manifested an eager and 
almost irrepressible desire to extend her domin- 
| ions, and that the lion’s paw was ready to grasp 
| wherever there was a probability of making a suc- 


_ the state of things which might arise from this de- 
| sire on the part of Great Britain to seize upon that 
which does not properly belong to her, that I main- 
‘tain that this is the appropriate, the chosen time, 


colonization—although I shall not go into a critical | for doing that which this measure proposes to do. 
examination of the meaning of the term—that if, |. The great danger apprehended by the honorable 
in regard to the question of colonization on this Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Davisj—and I 
continent, if the interests of the United States | always listen to the views of t t honorable Sena- 
should come into conflict with the interests of || tor with ure, however much [ may be com- 
‘another nation, therefore the United States, in | pelled to differ from him—was, that we might, by 


am, may come toa different one; but from the mo- 
ment that this message was submitted to the Senate, 
1 had no doubt as to the course proper for Con- 
gress to pursue in regard to it. In arriving at this | 
conclusion, | endeavored, as far as possible, to look 


| 

| 

| 

diplomatically, ys may contend for; but I feel as 1 cessful seizure. It is for the purpose of avoiding 
| 


| 
| 





atall the causes which should prompt us to act, || pursuit of this policy, must assert the doctrine laid \ pursuing this policy, perchance become involved 
and at all the consequences which would follow || down in Mr. Monroe’s message in 1823, and if} with one of the most powerful nations on earth. 
| necessary, they must fight to maintain it. Well, What would Mexico, or the Indians of Yucatan 

ies, compared with Great Britain. My 


from our action. 


I shall not attempt to place this question upon || sir, anxious as I am, | hope, to guard the interests |! be as enemies, 
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reat reason, so far as prudential considerations 
are concerned, for advocating this measure is, that 
we now have an opportunity of carrying it out | 
without the danger of coming in contact with any 
Power on the face of the earth, or of opening the | 
temple of Janusatall. I know that my honorable 
friend must appreciate and understand the present | 
condition of Europe. He must be aware that | 
Great Britain is not, at this time, in a situation to | 
spare any forces for conquest on this continent; or, | 
in fact, to attend to any other affairs than her own. | 
Then, I ask my honorable friend whether, his ob- || 
jections to this measure being the danger of colli- | 
sion with Great Britain—and if I can show him | 
that there is less danger of that collision now than | 
at any former time, and in all human probability | 
than there will be at any future time—I ask him 
whether, as far as this consideration is concerned, 
this is not the appropriate and chosen time for the 
Government of the United States to act? Sir, itis 
elevating to man, it is elevating toa government to 
talk about great principles of morality and public | 
virtue, and all those things which furnish the high- | 
est embellishment of private character; but every | 
man, sir, at your time of life, or mine, or that of | 
the Senator from Massachusetts, must know that. | 
governments and men must be more or less the | 
creatures of circumstances. The opinion of some | 
of the old philosophers was, that man was but a 





bundle of circumstances; that man had no separate, 
distinct, independent, substantive existence, but 
wasa mere bundle of circumstances. Unless, there- | 
fore, this thing be radically and fundamentally | 
wrong in itself, I ask, have circumstances ever | 
arisen, or will circumstances ever arise, in which 
it would be safer for the Government of the Uni- | 
ted States to do that which is proposed to be done | 
by the bill now under consideration? Ido not put | 
it upon Mr. Monroe’s policy, nor upon the policy | 
of anybody else, but upon the mere fact, that this | 
seems the appropriate time when the thing should | 
be done. There is no fundamental objection to | 
doing it, and the only question is, are circumstan- | 
ces auspicious at the present moment? 
Taking this view of the question, though I Jist- | 
ened attentively to the arguments of thé Senator | 
from Massachusetts, I at once arrived at the con- | 
clusion that it was proper to be done, and that this, 
above all other times, was the proper time for doing 
it. I do not stand here to give or to receive alms. 
That is not the business of the Senate of the United | 
States, and to whatever extent they proceed in this 
matter, they take from the people that which be- | 
ongs to them. I know that two cases have been | 
cited. I rememter them both. One was made the | 
foundation for the other. The case of Caracas, 
visited by a great and overwhelming calamity; the 
other the case of Ireland. If ] wished to address 
myself to the popular feeling, or if | wished to ad- 
dress myself to all the best sympathies of the hu- 
man soul, | would sympathize in the case of suf- | 
fering lreland; but | would do it as aman, I would | 
not do it asa legislator, You have not the power— | 
I defy the production of any proof to show that | 
you have the power to tax the people of this coun- | 
try to bestow charity upon the people of other | 
countries. The cases cited, therefore, have not the | 
slightest impression or effect on me. _ I place this | 
measure exclusively on the ground of policy. 
Well, what are the reasons derived from consid- | 
erations of policy? The honorable Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Catuoun] says that this is 
a grave and important question, and that, therefore, | 
great caution is necessary. Well, sir, L say so | 
too; but there is a time when that caution has ex- 
hausted its effect. It is necessary in the formation | 
of the determination which precedes action. That 
is.the province and office of caution. It is for the | 
purpose of enabling those who are disposed to do | 
so to exert that valuable quality in arriving at cor- | 
rect conclusions, But after haying exhausted all | 
the argunients and reasons for the. policy, does not | 
the time for action arrive? After having given to 
all these reasons for caution their proper force, 
we are called on to act upon the measure itself. 
Weigh the measure pen the question of policy— 
as is the duty of the Government to do—and oi 
that is done, then comes the time for action. It | 
is said by the honorable Senator on the other side | 
who addressed us last, that this is not one of those 
extreme cases which would justify the Government. 


of the United Stites in asserting a principle which | 








_ international law or of public policy. 


|| tween this cquntry and México. 


|| the war which enable a man to feel the divinity | 








cannot be sustained upon the great principles of | 
Well, that 


may be so. 1 grant Yucatan may not be of so 


‘| much importance to us as some other points on 


this continent; but no matter what the value or 

importance of it, | ask if the principle is not pre- || 
cisely the same? Here is a time, here a case, in 

which the sovereignty or dominion of a portion of 

this continent is offered to the American Govern- | 
ment without the danger of collision with any | 
other Power, and they are to determine whether | 
they will receive it or not. Suppose the case to | 
happen that was put by the Senator from South || 
Carolina. Suppose we attempt to apply the prin- || 
ciple, and they refuse to act upon it, I ask, if their || 
refusal will not deprive us of all commercial ad- || 
vantages with that country?. Well, now,1 do not | 
profess to know much about the advantages, politi- | 
cal, commercial, naval, or otherwise of Yucatan; 
but I know this: I know that it js adjacent to the | 
territory of the United States, and I know that we | 
now have an opportunity of taking it without in- 
curring a risk, Great Britain and all other coun- 
tries of Europe not being ina situation to interfere. 

The only difficulty I have had on the subject is 

this, whether the adoption of such a measure now 

comported with the existing state of things be- | 
I leave Great | 
Britain, France, Spain, and all European countries | 
entirely out of the question. Is there anything in || 
the condition of affairs between this country and || 
Mexico which would render it improper to adopt | 
the measure at this time? because, even in regard || 
to Mexico, miserable and degraded as she is, I || 


|| would preserve that good faith which the immortal | 


man whose likeness hangs above your head incul- || 
cated to be observed towards all nations. What || 
are those relations? 1am not going into the causes |) 
of the war, although there are incidents connected | 
with the war which prove, more than anything has \} 
ever proved in the history of the country, the in- || 
destructibility, the immortality of truth. There |, 
are considerations connected with the history of || 
stir within him—there are considerations connect- || 
ed with the war which enable the dim crepuscu- ||, 
lar light of human reason to penetrate the veil of || 
the future, and look through it and discern the |) 
majesty of truth. My honorable friend, the Sen- || 
ator from Missouri, no doubt understands this; but || 
I pass it by. Iam not going into the Mexican |, 
war; I shall merely touch upon some of the inci- || 
dents connected with the origin of it. 

Why, sir, in regard to Yucatan, viewed in con- | 
nection with our relations to Mexico, if I were | 
disposed to put this question, and discuss it on the || 
ground of humanity, I should derive the strongest || 
argument that I could possibly employ from the || 
existence of our relations with Mexite, We were | 
at war with Mexico. That war has been sus- | 
pended, if not terminated, by negotiationsofa treaty | 
of peace, not sanctioned on their side I judge, as _ 
everybody knows. But, sir, Mexico is a sub- |, 
dued, a conquered country; and is it not the duty || 
of the Government of the United States, having | 


| strated by the bill itself, 
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Mr. HANNEGAN., I did put it upon that 
ground. 

Mr. BAGBY. I am aware of that. It is not 
only the duty of this Government, on the ground 
of humanity connected with policy, but it becomes 
the indispensable duty of the Government for ocher 
reasons to do everything which, by the measure 
before you, you are called on to do. I need aot 
remind you that the conqueror comes into posses- 
sion of the country ; he occupies that possession 
in all respecis as the conquered previously oceu- 
pied it. This is our position in regard to Mexica,. 
I therefore have no difficulty upon that score, not 
the least. My honorable friend from Connectiout-— 
and he knows when [ call hin my friend it is no 
holiday phrase—seemed to think that there were 
views and projects concealed behind this measure 
not disclosed by the message, nor fairly demon- 
Well, sir, that may be. 
I speak for myself, and myself alone. | have not 
exchanged a word with any member of the Ad- 
ministration in regard to this question since it has 





| been before the Senate of the United States, and 
| therefore I know not what their views are; but J 
| will tell you what mine are, and | believe they agree 
| with the views of the people of the United Sues 


in regard to the policy which this Government 
should pursue. I havea right to speak for myself, 


'sir. You know that I voted for the treaty, not 


because I thought it was the best that could be 
made for the protection, promotion, and advance- 
ment of our interests; pot at all. I voted for it 
because it was the proposition made by this Gov- 
ernment, though under a state of things widely dif- 
ferent from that which existed at the ume the treaty 
was made, and, as [ said before, | would not in- 
volve the Government of the United States in an 
act of bad faith, even with miserable, degraded, 
faithless Mexico. Fvoted for it for the purpose 
of giving Mexico the opportunity of pausing again 
for a moment upon the brink of her destiny before 
she took the plunge from which neither me nor 
circumstances would redeem her. I voted for it 
for that reason, not because I did not want any 
more of her territory—and I tell my honorable 
friend from Connecticut that I do not want any of 
her territory—but I know it is fashionable, in the 
section of cbuntry in which I live, and 1 suppose 
somewhat so in the ancient and venerable province 
of New England—a quality which they have in- 
herited from their ancestors—to consider it perfect- 
ly lawful, when our neighbors are tumbling and 


| going to ruin around us, and no longer able to re- 


tain their possessions, to take possession of them, 
if we can get them fairly. Now, that ts precisely 
the state of things, not only in regard to this under- 
rated province of Yucatan, but 1 is precisely the 
state of things in regard to the whole of Mexico. 
No man who looks at the condition of things there 
can doubt it. Well, but it is said that my honora- 
ble friend from Michigan is disposed that the tem- 
ple of Janus shall be always open, and he would 
have his park of artillery always playing. 

Mr. CASS. Not always. 

Mr. BAGBY. He will do me the justice to say 


conquered Mexico, to extend that protection to the 1 that I was not one of the war inevitables. But 


ico 


people of Yucatan which the Government of Mex- || this is not the war policy—it is the peace policy. 
erself might have been able, and if able, onght || 


You are called upon to do this under a certain state 


to have extended, if she had not been conquered || of things, and the only question is, whether cir- 
by the Government of the United States? Thisis | cumstances are favorable for the doing of the thing 


our relation in regard to Mexico. Will you de- | 
prive that Government, by having conquered and _ 
overcome her in a thousand well-fought fields— | 
will you deprive her of the power of protecting the | 


| now. Whatever may be the views of the honor- 
| 


| to avoid war, I am in favor of doing this thing 


able Senator now, I know he had a taste for war 
some time ago. I have nosuch taste, and-in order 


people of Yucatan, or any other portion of her pop- || now, because I do not think it will involve us in 
ulation? and after having done that, and stepped || war.- Has there been a time within your recoilec- 


into her shoes, will you say to her, that.we will 


tion—has there been a time since the Reformation, 


not perform the office of humanity which you, if || when Great Britain was aolittle in a condition to 


we had not interfered and conquered you, ought | 
to have performed, and would have performed? | 
It is, therefore, I think, not only the policy, but | 





} 


interfere with the affairs of other countries, as she 
is at this present moment? I think not. I am, 
therefore, in favor of the adoption of this measure, 





the duty of the United States, considering the re- || not only because it belongs more properly to us 
lations now existing between this country and || than to anybody else—noton)y because | am satis- 
Mexico, to afford that protection, not only to the || fied that there is no principle to ve violated by it, 
pore of Yucatan, but to every other province and || but I am in favor of it for the reason, that it is less 

tate of Mexico, that Mexico herself, if she had | likely to be productive of war now, than it ever 
been a stable and strong Government, ought to |) will 
have extended, if we had not occupied the position 
we now: do in regard to her. And my honorable 


in your lifetime or mine, There was an- 
other argument used against the passage of thia 
bill, which struck me with as much force a3 almost 


friend from Indiana will find no difficulty in car- || any other, It was this: that beeause this was 
rying out, with his usual ability, the policy of the |} nota case of the highest importance, therefore we 
ini ought to let it alone.~ Well, do not Senators per- 





Administration in putting it upon this ground. 
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ceive that if they pretermit the principle which 
they contend for in this case, they set an example 
of the abandonment of it, which will be dwelt upon 
in every case that may arise hereafter? Ido not 
believe in the importance of Yucatan, either for 
the purpose of agriculture or commerce; but the 
great question with me is, whether you can ever 
get it on better terms, or with less difficulty than 
you can at present, and whether it is not better for 
us to take it than permit anybody else? That is 
the question. Well, a further question is, whether, 
by adopting the other ground, the other course of 
policy, you will not effectually rule out the other 
great principle involved, to wit: the principle of 
humanity. No man ean doubt, that if we take 
the country, we shall have to protect, to maintain, 
to occupy it. This, therefore, would have all the 
effect of accomplishing the ends of policy and the 
ends of humanity at the same time. A gooddeal, 
sir, not of censure or abuse, that has been dis- 
claimed in every quarter, but a good deal of indi- 


rect censure has been cast upon the Administration | 


because of its course in regard to this measure. It 
has been said that the information has been allowed 
to remain in the Executive department so long that 
it has literally rusted. This may be true or it may 
not; but we have heretofore had sufficient proof to 
convince us, that a speedy communication of papers 
by the Executive is not always sufficient to insure 
the speedy consideration or action of this body. Be- 
fore it was suspected or dreamed of, that a treaty of 

eace would be formed, the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, as organ of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which he is so able-a head, brought 
forward the ten-regiment bill, and I ask if the same 
reasons for procrastination that are urged now 
were not urged then? I suppose that some of my 
honorable friends on the other side will say, there 
is no necessity for haste, for though a communica- 
tion might be sent with hot haste, it would be 
treated as the ten-regiment bill was treated ; therefore 
I do not think—exercising that sort of courtesy 
which ought to prevail between different branches 


of the Government—we ought to complain of the || 
President; for we know, that no matter with what | 


speed a communication is made to us, it has not 
the least effect upon this body. Unless, therefore, 


Senators were better prepared to act upon this bill | 


some time ago than they are now, 1 do not see 


what could have been gained by an earlier com- | 


munication. 
Mr. President, this Administration, likeall things 
human, is passing away. I[t is no Administration 


of mine, except so far as its principles are con- || 


cerned; and, as was said in regard to another great 
man, ‘* while the stream of time is gradually wear- 












} growing out of the war; they were no more the 
|| causes of the war than the moth that buzzes about 
_ the enndle is the cause of giving light. But it is 
said that this Administration not only brought on 
the Mexican war by mismanagement, but that they 
| have mismanaged this Yucatan business, How 
| mismanaged? Why, because they have not sent 
| the navy to the aid of the people of Yucatan. 
| Well, the navy, in the condition of the coast, 
| which has been so well described, would be just 
as ineffectual for overcoming the savages in Yu- 
| cutan as the attempts of the Lilliputians were in 
|| overcoming Gulliver, because there is not a port 
upon that coast which you can approach; and yet 
| gentlemen say that the navy is the only means 

that could have been, or ought to be, employed. 
It is so much easier to find fault with what others 
| do than to do right ourselves, that I am not at all 
astonished that this argument is made. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to find fault without ex- 


/amining or understanding; but the existence of the | 


fault ought to be well substantiated before judg- 
| ment is passed upon it. My honorable friend 
| from Connecticut—and I am happy to say, that 
|| in regard to many things we think and act alike— 


| seems dreadfully alarmed about this manifest des- || 


tiny. Well, I do not know whether those who 
| use the term understand it; 1 do not know whether 
they believe in manifest destiny or not; but I 
| thank God, I do believe in it. I see, in the real- 


ization of it, all that constitutes my hopes in life, | 


| and it will be my consolation in death. But I do 
| not understand manifest destiny to be the policy 


stand the sort of manifest destiny which I embrace, 


| to be the application of the proper instruments to || 


| the carrying out of the great designs of Providence. 
| That is what I understand by manifest destiny. 
_ And how can it be better applied than in regard 
| to the miserable and denvebek” races, which occu- 


| My views, sir, in regard to Mexico have been 
|| strangely misunderstood. It has been said that I 


| izement or the ambition of the Government of the 
|| United States. It depends upon a cause much 
| more certain and effectual in its-operation; and if 
| there be a man alive, who believes that Mexico 
ever has had, or ever will have, a well-regulated, 


| have some testimony on the subject that I have 


‘ing away, and removing the sands of other Ad-! not. The idea of the Senator from South Carolina 


* ministrations, it will pass without effect over the 
‘adamant of this.”” 

I place this Administration upon its merits, not 
upon the individuals who compose it, because they 


humanity. I thank Géd, that though we have two 
parties, we have but one country. I admit that 
it requires great prudence and caution, according 
to the honorable Senator from South Carolina, in 
producing such a state of things as exists, not only 
mn regard to the Mexican war, but in regard to 
another great question. 

You are told, and the country was told, that it 
required great mismanagement to bring about this 
war with Mexico. Well, that may beso. All that 


I know about it is—and [ do not include myself— | 


that some of the soundest intellects in this country 
said that it would not require any management or 
mismanagement, on the part of the Government of 


‘| is, that we must act with caution, that we inust 


| adopt a course of masterly inactivity. Well, if I 
had never had experience touching the adoption | 


| of such a course, I have no doubt I would have | 
are, like most others, not above the lot of fallible || 


been one of the most strenuous advocates for mas- 
|| terly inactivity, because I am slow in habits of 
thought, and more slow in acting. But how it is 
| possible to distinguish between this case, and the 
situation in which Texas was placed in regard to 
| British interference, I cannot imagine. The.same 
arguments were then urged regarding British in- 
terference. The doctrine which I can never for- 
| get, but which T can never relish, was applied here 
|| with the effect of the scorpion lash. ‘ Now or 
|| never’’ was the cry. 
I happen to have before me, though I shall not 
|| stop to read it, the clear, distinct expression of the 
opinions of the President of Texas upon that sub- 


| ject, viz: that Texas was about to be sold to Eng- | 


the United States, in order to produce a war with 1 land, He said, that if any man entertained such 
Mexico; but that if certain things were done, || an opinion, he was a much fitter subject for a 


war would result inevitably—if the Senator from | 
Michigan will allow me to use the term. It was | 


said here, said in Mexico, and said in Texas. The | 


lunatic asylum than he was for a place either 





fore, it was necessary for us to act ‘‘ then or never”’ 


President of Texas, now a Senator on this floor, || in regard to Texas, as the lion’s paw was about 
and his colleague, both said, that if Texas was || to be laid upon it, I ask, how it is that the same 


annexed under the resolutions, as they passed the | 
House of Representatives, war would be inevi- 
table. Is it just, therefore, I ask, to say, that in | 
consequence of the mismanagement of this Admin- | 
istration, we have been involved in a war with | 
Mexico? Just as well might you say that the | 
glorious scenes of Bunker Hill and Lexington | 
were the causes of the war between this country 





argument and the same reason should not be 
brought to bear in the case of Yucatan as in the 
case of Texas? Well, I think I can account for 


it. Weare all very fond of our own pets, but not | 
so fond of the pets of others. I regretted another | 
thing: I regretted to hear the distinguished Senator | 
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of statesmen or the tricks of politicians. I under- | 


py, not only Yucatan, but the whole of Mexico? | 


am in favor of taking all Mexico. So I would— | 
not in violation of the rights of any Government, | 
or of any individual; but as certain as the sun | 
shines, if we do not, somebody else will have all | 
Mexico. It does not depend upon the humanity | 
or upon the avarice, upon the spirit of aggrand- | 


_ settled, established, permanent Government, must || 


among Texas or American statesmen. If, there- | 


Senate. 


Th iaciie tiled ‘ appa 
1 regretted to hear him say, that in regard to the 
|| foreign policy of this Government, he had been 
prs pone to creo to <tr oe ex. 
| tent, with gentlemen on the other side of the 
‘|| Chamber. We all knew that; it was not necessary 
| for the Senator to tell us that. He said that the 
|| foreign policy of this Government, for years past, 
\| had driven him into codperation with gentlemen of 
| the opposite party. Well, how is this, and why 
|| is it? Is there anything in the policy advocated 
or recommended by Senators on the other side that 
—_ nearer to the great republican doctrines upon 
‘|| which the gentleman from South Carolina com- 
| menced his political course than there is in that 
| pursued on this side of the Chamber? And if 
|| there be, | ask what it is? What is there in the 
| foreign policy of this Government which conflicts, 
| to any extent, or at all, with the uniform, unbroken 
|| practice of the Republican party? I suppose it 
‘arises from that kind of individual preference 
| which wang A man, and especially every statesman, 
| conceives for the views of his own selection. | 
| consider it my duty, humble as I may be, to say 
| in the presence of the Senate, that there is nothing 
| in the course pursued a this Administration which 
justifies the distinguished Senator in separating 
himself from the party to which he has always 
| professed to belong. { have been astonished at 
_another thing. We were told that great caution 
was necessary in the formation of our opinions 
in regard to this measure. Well, [ concede to the 
distinguished Senator the ability to make up his 
opinion with more promptitude and with less prep- 
aration than almost anybody else. However much 
caution and deliberation may be required on the 
part of others, he is prepared to take the subject 
'on the wing; or, as he said, at the first hop. In 
_ regard to this very case, he pronounced the propo- 
sition to be bad the very moment it was suggested, 
| and sounded the note of alarm against it. 
I am in favor of doing something in regard to 
'| Yucatan. The question is, what is necessary and 
|| proper to be done? I have examined the Presi- 
dent’s message, and I assert that he does not rec- 
ommend anything to subject him to the imputations 
cast upon him. He informs the Senate of the con- 
dition of the people of Yucatan—he adverts to the 
doctrines laid down by Mr. Monroe—he invokes 
the great principles of humanity, and submits to 
the determination of Congress whether they will 
| 





} 
| 
| 


| take any steps in the matter or not. Now, the 
question is, what ought Congress to do? I will 
'| tell you what I think Congress ought todo. What 
I, for one, am disposed to do. I have no dispo- 
sition to negotiate or diplomatize about it; I take 
|| the question as it presents itself; and, forasmuch 
| as we have placed Mexico in acondition in which 
| she cannot preserve and protect and maintain the 
| rights of the people of Yucatan herself, therefore 
it becomes our duty to do it. Notwithstanding 
| the force of my honorable friend from Connecticut, 
| and notwithstanding the saving provision embraced 
| in the preamble and proviso brought forward by 
my honorable colleague—because they are only 
| explanatory of the bill—if we take possession, if 
| we take military occupation of Yucatan, I think 
| we should hold it. They tell us that they are in- 
‘| capable of taking care of themselves; that they 
‘| have already cut loose from Mexico; and that, if 
'| they had not, Mexico could not take care of them, 
|| for she cannot take care of herself. I am, there- 
'| fore, without infracting the rights of anybody, any 
|| government, or any nation, in favor of taking tem- 
| porary ee aia, of Yucatan, for two 

cause it is our duty to do it; and, 





|| reasons—first, 
| next, because it is our interest to do it. Well, 
| where duty and interest combine, I think we should 
| not hesitate; and in rd to this measure, I think 
| there is a perfect combination of interest with duty; 
and I think, above all, that there never will be such 
‘another opportunity, when we shall be-so little 
_ embarrassed by circumstances either abroad or at 
| home, as that in which we are called on to act in 
| regard to this question. I shall therefore vote, 
| without regard to the particular form in which the 
| measure may be put—for I should be willing to 
| vote for any measare that will enable us to occupy 
Yucatan most effectually, until she is prepared 
either to sustain herself, to go batk to Mexico, or, 


from South Carolina say—because he has always || what I think much more probable, until she is an- 
been considered one of the ornaments and one of || nexed to the United States. It pry be a hard 
n 


and Great Britain. They were the glorious effects || the chief supporters of the Democratic party—I 


of lizzarda 


‘bargain for us. It is said to bea 
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and snakes. But I never heard of but one land | tions, past and present, of Yucatan to Mexico, | 


where there were no reptiles; but whatever may || 
be the condition of Yucatan in this respect, I would | 
go forward, notwithstanding all- the lizzards and | 
snakes that may be found in that country. There 

is a sensible difference of opinion in regard to | 
what would be the result of this temporary occu- | 
pation; but I am in favor of this occupation, leav- || 
ing the result to futurity; and I am in favor of | 
taking oceupation immediately, and of holding it, |; 
until we ascertain what is best finally to be done || 
withit. That is my opinion in regard to Yucatan. 

The Senate then adjourned. 





Wepnespayr, May 17, 1848. 
The Yucatan Bill being taken up— 


Mr. DIX said: Mr. President I said yesterday, | 
when I offered the amendment which you have just ||| 
announced as the question first to be decided by |, 
the Senate, I should be quite willing that the vote || 
should be taken upon it without discussion; but | 
that if the debate proceeded, | should have some- || 
thing to say in support of my motion. I find the | 
whole subject is to be further discussed; and so 
many inquiries have been addressed to me, by 
members of this body, in relation to the particular |. 
object of the amendment, that I feel myself called | 
onto explain it. 1 shall, at the same time, avail | 
myself of the opportunity to make some remarks || 
upon the general question. In doing so, I feel | 
that I shall labor under some disadvantage, as I 
was not present during the first week of the dis- | 
cussion, and have not had time since to read the || 
printed report; so that it is possible I may, in the | 
remarks I shall make, cover ground which has | 
already been better occupied by others. || 

The question presented to us by the bill we are || 
considering is not in itself a very simple one; and || 
it appears to me that it has been converted, per- |, 
haps not unnecessarily, into one of still greater | 
complexity. I shall endeavor, in what I have to || 
say, to divest it of some, at least, of its complica- 
tions. 

The State of Yucatan is distracted by an inter- |, 
nal conflict between the different classes of which 
her population consists. She has applied to us 
and to other nations for aid; and she tenders her 
— sovereignty to any Power which will take 

er under its protection. Sir, there can be no 
higher evidence of the hopelessness of the condi- | 
tion to which she is reduced, and I recollect no 
other instance, in modern times, at least, in which 
a State has offered to surrender its nationality to a 
foreign Power, for the purpose of being protected 


tion to the subject in a special message; and I 
think he would have been indefensible if he had 
not done so. He submits no proposition to us, 
but leaves it to the judgment of Congress to deter- 
mine what measures shall be adopted to prevent 
Yucatan from becoming the colony of a European 
Power, and to rescue the white race from extermi- 
nation or expulsion. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in pursuance of the suggestion of the 
President, has reported a bill authorizing him to 
take temporary possession or occupation of the 
country, and providing arms, munitions of war, 
ordnance, and troops for that purpose. 

The first suggestion which occurs to us is, that 
this is an internal dispute, in which, under ordi- 


|| ditions. 

| tion of the empire, she again became independent. 

| When the constitution of 1824 was adopted by the | 

| United Mexican States, she became a member of | 

|| the Confederation, with the distinct declaration that || 

|, her connection with it should continue only so long 
j 


| 1834, when the constitution of 1824 waa subverted 


| and, at the close of 1843, she became again united | 





nary circumstances, we could not properly take 
part. We insist on the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the affairs of other independent States. We 
hold every violation of this principle to be an 
offence against the common order and the common 
tranquillity of civilized society. We insist upon 
its observance by other nations. - Our first duty, 
-_ 2 to —— it ourselves. 

s there anything-in the liar relation 
Yucatan to the United States wad te Mexico which 
would authorize us to interpose and perform a 
high duty of humanity, without violating the rule 
I have stated? Upon the solution of this question, 
the propriety of our interference mainly depends. 
In my judgment, from the examination which | 
have been able to give to the subject, the circum- 
stances do warrant our interference in some effi- 
cient mode; and I shall be happy if I-can succeed 
in making this conviction as apparent to. the mind 
of the Senate as it isto my own. In attempting 
to do so, it will be necessary to examine the rela- 





and the existing relations of both to us. 

Yucatan, I believe, was never comprehended in | 
the viceroyalty of Mexico, ander the old Spanish 
dominion—at all events, excepting for purposes of | 
revenue. She was under a separate government, | 
or captain-generalcy, and communicated directly | 
with the court of Madrid. In 1821, she succeeded 
in establishing her independence without the aid of | 
Mexico; and when the empire was formed under 
Iturbide, she became united to it under certain con- |! 
On the fall of Iturbide, and the dissolu- 


as that constitution was preserved inviolate. In 


by Santa Ana, she became independent a third 
time. But an army was sent against her by Santa 
Ana, I believe, under the command of his brother- 
in-law; Merida, the capital, was taken; her militia | 
disbanded ; some of her principal citizens banished; | 


| and she was, in fact, reduced to the condition of a |, 
_ military despotism under the authority of the Cen- | 


tral Government of Mexico. The same attempt | 
was made on Texas, who was happily more suc- || 
cessful than her southern sister in repelling it. 
This state of things continued until 1840, when | 
Yucatan threw off her subjection, proclaimed her |. 
constitution, and was on the point of declaring her |) 
independence, when a negotiation was entered into 
with Mexico, which resulted, in 1841, in a treaty, | 
leaving her a part of Mexico, but with certain sep- || 
arate powers in respect to her constitution and laws, | 
and, | believe, especially in regard to her revenue, | 
which was left independent of the general revenue | 
system of the Republic. This treaty, though ex- | 
ecuted by commissioners on both sides, and agreed |. 
to by Yucatan, was never ratified by Mexico; and || 
in 1842 another army was sent into Yucatan: Meri- || 
da was again invested, Campeachy was bombarded | 
for several months; but, in the following year, || 
the Mexican forces were defeated or withdrawn; | 


to Mexico, with some reservations of sovereignty | 
beyond those possessed by the other Mexican | 
States. In consequence of the bad faith of the 
Mexican Government, and the differences that 
were constantly springing up between them, she 
declared, on the first of January, 1846, the connec- | 
tion dissolved; and in March of that year, when 

war between the United States and Mexico was 


: | considered imminent, she refused to furnish men 
against itself. The President has called our atten- |, 


and money on the requisition of the Central Gov- 


| ernment. In August, 1846, about two months after 


the commencement of the war, an extraordinar 
Congress was convoked in Yucatan, chiefly throug 
the influence of the friends of Santa Ana, who 
was then in Cuba, and by a majority of one vote 


mporary occupation of Yucatan—Debate. 


| over-scrupulous, 


'imputing to us an act of bad faith. 
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Senate. 


Such, then, is the political condition of Yucatan, 
an integral portion of Mexico, having no active 
participation in the war against us, and maintain- 
ing, for the most part, a strict neutrality. The 
veculiar relation in which Yucatan stands to Mex- 
ico, and to us, undoubtedly complicates the ques- 
tion of our interference in her domestic affairs. 
We have entered into a treaty with Mexico; and 
although we are not permitted here to speak defi- 


_ nitely with regard to its stipulations, enough has 


been made public in a legitimate way, to show 
that we are precluded from undertaking any hos- 
tile enterprise against any portion of the Mexican 
territory or people. An armistice has been agreed 
on, and is now in force, preparatory to the evacu- 
ation of the country, in case the treaty is ratified. 


| These facts have become matters of public noto- 
riety, not through the action of this body, but 
through the acts of the two Governments, legiti- 
| mately performed in execution of the preliminary 


articles of agreement. Under these circumstances, 


|| it appears to me that the military occupation pro- 


posed by the bill, even though temporary, may be 
considered incompatible with a strict construction 
of the treaty. As I have already said, we have 
constantly treated Yucatan as a part of Mexico. 
The President so considers her in his special mes- 
sage calling our attention to the subject. This 


|| being conceded, the stipulations of the treaty are 


as applicable to her as to any other department or 
State of the Mexican Republic. We can only do 
in respect to her what we may do in respect to 
Jalisco, Tabasco, or any other of the Mexicaa 

States. Military occupation, in its commonly- 
received sense, implies, if carried out, a displace- 
ment or subversion of the existing Government. 
It would be no defence to saythat Yucatan volun- 
tarily submits to our power. Should we be au- 
thorized, this treaty being in force, to occupy, by 
military force, the State of Tabasco, for insiance, 
if the local government were willing to submit to 
us? No,sir. I apprehend that the sanction of 
the Central Government would be necessary to 
warrant it. In like manner, Yucatan, being a part 
of Mexico, it appears to me that the military oc 

cupation of that State by us would require the 
sanction of the Central Government. This rigid 
construction of the treaty may seem technical and 
Perhaps it is so. But in all 
matters involving the inviolability of international 
engagements, the strictest performance of stipula- 
tions is not only the part of prudence, but of im- 
perative duty. We should afford. no pretence for 
Now, it is 
only to the form of the interposition—to military 
occupation and its incidents—that | object. And 
[ trust my friend from Indiana, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. Haw- 
NEGAN,] will not adhere to the first section of the 


| bill with tenaeity, if he shall be satisfied that there 
| is any other form of intervention which is unob- 


he was declared to be the President of Mexico. | jectionable, and which will, at the same time, ac- 


This decree, however, was soon after annulled, and |! 


the declaration of the first of January, 1846, was | 
revived and -ratified with the popular sanction. 
From the commencement of the war, therefore, 
except for the very brief period | have mentioned, 


| Yucatan has maintained an attitude of strict neu- 


trality. 

Nitwithstending these repeated changes, I doubt 
whether the severance of the political relation of 
Yucatan with Mexico can be considered complete. 
Her withdrawal from the Union has néver been 
sanctioned by Mexico; nor is it quite apparent that 
her position, past or present, curries with it the 


| attributes of an effective and an unqualified inde- 


endence. Ina qualified sense, indeed, she may 
be said to have been independent; but we have 
constantly treated her as a part of the Mexican 
Republic, though abstaining from acts of hostility 
against her on account of her refusal to take part 
in the war against us. She complains that, while 
not considering her as an enemy, we have, never- 
theless, not treated her asa friend or a neutral. 
We have oceupied the port of Laguna, in the Island 
of Carmen—one of the islands which nearly shuts 
out Lake Terminos from the southern portion of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The ground of this occupa- 


tion, on our part, was, that a trade in contraband |, 


was carried on between that port and Tabasco, 
which was hostile to us, and which borders on 
Lake Terminos. ved 


| complish the same end—which will avoid ali 
| pretext for the imputation of violating the treaty, 
and yet enable us to effect every legitimate object 
| of the interposition. And here | desire to say, 
| that b approve of the second and third sections of 
| the bill, previding arms, munitions of war, and 
| troops, to put an end to the war of devastation in 
| Yucatan. I know nothing more revolting in the 
| history of modern times, than the exterminating 
warfare carried on by the aboriginal against the 
| European races. Neither age ‘nor sex, nor even 
| the sanctity of religion, is respected. The infant 
| is slaughtered at the mother’s breast; the priest is 
immolated at the altar. It is pot legitimate war- 
| fare; it is cold-blooded, atrocious murder. 
|. So far as we are permitted, by international ob- 
| ligations and by constitational forms of political 
| organization at home, I am disposed to interfere 
| for the purpose of putting an end to transactions 
h ' 
| 80 repugnant to every dictate of humanity, and 
every principle of. civilization. I am willing to 
vote for the second and third sections of the bill. 
| For the first section, I have proposed a substitute, 
, which I will now read: F 
Strike out all the first section after the enacting 
clause, and insert the following: 


That the President of the United States be authorized 
to employ the army and navy of the United Sttes to aid in 
putting an end to the war of devastation in Yucatan, pro- 
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The difference between the original section and | 
the substitute is this: the former authorizes the | 


President to take military occupation or posses- 


sion of Yucatan; the substitute authorizes him to || 


employ the army and navy to assist the Govern- | 
ment of Yacatan in putting an end to the unnatn- | 
ral warfare carried on within that State. 
first case, the Government would be virtually su- | 
perseded; in the second, we should act in conjunc- 

tion with it. And, sir, if we should decide to act, | 
I should entertain a strong hope that our interpo- | 
sition might be speedily effectual. With the moral | 
power of our victories in Mexico, a discreet offi- | 
eer going there, as much in the capacity of a paci- | 


ficator as a combatant, might, aided by a small | 


force, be able to restore harmony and peace be- 
tween the contending parties. 

But for the treaty with Mexieo and the armis- 
tice entered into with a view to its execution, I | 
think the President would be fully authorized, in 
the conduct of the war, to do all that is proposed 
by the bill. It is the peculiar relation in which | 
we stand to Mexico, of which Yucatan is a part, 
which presents, in my judgment, an impediment 
to military occupation. As it is, the treaty being 
in force, I think if we had troops to spare in Mex- | 
ico, they might be sent into Yucatan by the Presi- | 
dent, to aid the Government in bringing ‘about a | 
termination of hostilities. If the Indians should | 
attack the Mexican settlements in Coahuila or Du- | 
rango, or any other portion of the Republic, does | 
any one doubt that we might detach a portion of | 
our troops in Mexico to aid those settlements in 
defending themselves, without violating the armis- | 
tice or the treaty? It would be an act of friend- 
ship and of mercy, not an act of hostility; and it 
is only against offensive operations that the treaty 
and the armistice are intended to guard. The 
honorable Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis} 
suggests that the terms of the armistice require 
that we should interpose, whenever a necessity 
arises, to protect any part of the Mexican Repub- 
lic from the incursions or attacks of the Indians; 
that we have so interposed; and he considers it to | 
be applicable to this case. Under this view of the | 
subject, the interposition of Congress is required, 
rather with a view to provide the President with |, 
the means than to confer upon him the authority | 
to act. But in placing the army and navy at his | 
disposal, for a special purpose by law, it seems || 
proper to define the conditions under which the 
shall be employed. This is done by the subst- | 
tute, which declares that he shall act with the con- || 
currence of the Government of Yucatan. Thus | 
all pretence of violating the treaty or the armistice | 
will be obviated. 

Is there any violation of international obliga- | 
tions, so far as they depend on principles of public || 
law, in extending to Yucatan the required assist- | 
ance? I think not. We are already in the occo- 
pation of a portion of Yucatan. Our fleet has for 
a long time been in possession of Laguna, and thus | 
commanded a large portion of the coast. We have 
exercised not only military but political authority | 
there, holding stations, imposing duties, and col- 
lecting revenue. Indeed, Yucatan complains that || 
by this very assumption or exercise of authority | 
we have deprived her of her revenues, and dimin- | 
ished her ability to provide against the exigencies | 
in which she is placed. This is one of the grounds | 
on which she appeals to us for suecour. She asks | 
us to give back to her in one way the means we | 
have taken from her in another. In this view of | 
the subject, it is as mach redress as aid which she | 


j 


seeks. 1 


Sir, I think there is some truth in what she sa ys. | 
But whether that be so or not, the very fact that we | 
are in the occupation of a portion of Yucatan takes | 


the whole case out of the ordinary rule of non- |) 


? 
intervention. We oceupy one of her seaports un- | 
der the laws of war. To aid the existing Govern- | 
ment under such cireumstances, in subordination | 
to its own wishes, in restoring tranquillity and 
putting an end to domestic dissensions, cannot be | 
deemed a violation of the rule that one nation shall | 
not interfere in the domestic concerns of another. | 
Indeed, but for the treaty we might interfere with- || 
out the consent of the Government, having already | 
partial occupation. It is only the obligations | 
arising under it that make such consent necessary | 
atall. {] 

If we were at peace with Mexico and Yucatan, © 





In the | 
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Senate. 
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I confess | should very much doubt whether we 


could, on any consideration of humanity, interpose 
between parties engaged in intestine conflict with 
each other, however strong our inclination might 
be. I will not say that there are not obligations 
of duty to our fellow-men, which rise above all the 
restraints of political organization and government. 
But it must be a very extreme case, which can 
authorize us, even from motives of humanity, to 
exercise powers not expressly conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, by which we are governed. 
Nothing, perhaps, short of an exigency threaten- 
ing to uproot the very foundations of civilized soci- 
ety, or concerning our own self-preservation, would 
warrant any other thana strictly constitational ex- 
ercise of power. But I see no such embarrassment 
in this case. Under the laws of war—by virtue 


republics can be properly said to have inherited the rights 


which the Spanish Crown possessed in this part of the world 
As a question of humanity, however, itis much to be desired 
thatall the caution which can he exercised by our merchants 
should be exercised to prevent powder or arms being sold to 
the Indians ; and even as a matter of mercantile speculation 
we think that it will even usuilly be of more importance to 
our trade with Yucatan, to aid in re&-tablishing order in that 
provinee, by refusing tosupply the Indians. Wesubjoin some 
further remarks, which we have received on this subject.’ 
These remarks are in the nature of a strong ap- 
peal to the humanity of the merchants. It does 
not appear by this article what effort the British 
authorities at Balize have made, if any, to prevent 
the sale of arms and ammunition to the Indians, 
But it does appear, that they deny the obligation 
of the treaty of 1786. And, certainly, the inference 
is, that they have not interposed from motives of 
humanity, and prohibited the traffic; for, if they 





of the occupation of one portion of Yucatan—it ap- ] had, this appeal by a newspaper to the humanity 
pears to me that we may perform, in respect to || of the merchants, would have been superfluous. 


any other portion, every obligation which humanity | 
dictates and enjoins. I have no hesitation, there- 
fore, so far as the right of interposition is concerned, | 


Mr. President, it would be a very harsh judg- 
ment to suppose that the British authorities at 
Balize had encouraged this traffic for the purpose 


to vote for the second and third sections of the bill, || of expelling the Spanish race, and thus facilitating 
and I am willing to vote for the first section so |) the extension of the dominion of their own sover- 


amended, as to make our interposition subordinate || eign. 


Even if it were for the interest of Great 


to the Government of Yucatan, to make it an act i Britain to do so, such a supposition should not be 


of friendship to her, without being an act of hostil- 
ity to Mexico. 

Mr. President, in discussing the bill providing 
for the satisfaction of certain claims in California, [ 
stated that the Indians in Yucatan were abundantly 
supplied with arms; and that some of these arnis 
were of British manufacture. [| did not intend to 
intimate that they were furnished by the Govern- | 
ment of Great Britain, or by agents acting under | 
her direction or authority. [ supposed then, as I 
suppose now, that they were, for the most part, 
procured from British traders at Balize, in the way 
of exchange; and I have been confirmed in that 
belief by an article in a British newspaper pub- 
lished at Kingston, Jamaica, stating that an ex- 


' 


| terminating war was carried on by the Indians in 
| Yucatan, by means of arms procured from British 


traders, and condemning the latter for engaging in 
a traffic which was the source of so much wanton 
violence and inhumanity. 

By another article taken from the same paper, it 
appears that a commissioner has been sent from 
Yucatan to Balize to invoke the observance of | 
treaty stipulations by Great Britain, in respect to 
the sale of arms and ammunition to the Indians. | 
will read it to the Senate: - 


“The Indians had been waging a destructive war with 
the white inhabitants of the State of Yucatan, and had de- 
stroyed the large villages of Ajomeo and Yehmul, and pos- 
sessed themselves of almost all the towns to the eastward of 
Peto and Valladolid) A commissioner has arrived at Balize, 
Honduras, from Yucatan, to prevent, if possible, the sale of 
arms Or warlike stores to the Indians.”? 


This traffic has been carried on in violation of.an 
ancient treaty with Spain; and not very ancient 


either. By the treaty of London, 1786, it was ex- 


pressty stipulated by Great Britain that she would 
strictly prohibit all her 
Subjects from furni-hing arms or warlike stores to the 


| Indians in general situated upon the frontiers of the Spanish 


possessions.”? 

Mr. Sierra, in one of his notes to Mr. Buchanan, 
states that the British authorities at Balize have 
consented to prohibit the sale of arms and ammu- 
nition to the Indians, though he expresses a. doubt 
whether the assurance will be observed in good 
faith. I should have inferred, from the assurance 
thus given, that the obligations of the treaty re- 
ferred to were recognized as of binding force, though 
the pledge might have been given from motives of 
humanity, vee oe ; 

But I find by an article in the Times, a newspa- 
per published at Balize, that the British authorities 
nave refused to recognize the obligation of the 
treaty of 1786. I will read an extract from it, that 
what I say may not be misunderstood; 

“ We understand that Mr. Peon has been appointed by the 
Government of Yucatan, on special mission to Her Majesty’s 
superintendent, to claim for tis Government the benefit of 
the treaty of 1786, entered into between their Majesties, the 
kings of Great Britian and Spain. In that treaty there is a 
clause which would appear to bear directly on the existing 
state of affairs in Yucatan. It is to the following effect.” 

Here follows the stipulation which I have quoted. 
The Times then continues: 

«Weare unable to communicate the grounds on which 
we learn that ber Majesty’s superintendent has declined to 
adinit the present applicability of the treaty. {[t must be 
however, kuown te ail, that none of the neighboring Spanish 





| 
| 


made without the strongest evidence. But, sir, [ 
do not think it unreasonable or harsh to suppose 
this contest is encouraged by British traders, who 





|| have pecuniary interests there, and whose gains 


| might be increased by the expulsion of the Spanish 
race; for, in that event, the whole peninsula would 
fall under the dominion of the Indians. British 
subjects would more readily gain a foothold there: 
having once gained it, they would be protected by 
| their Government; and it would not be surprising 
to see the protection of Great Britain extended 
over the Indian population. !t appears to me that 
we cannot doubt such a probability without wilfully 
closing our eyes against light. This process of 
extension is in progress at the very moment when 
we are discussing and doubting it. Let me state 
a few facts in reference to the settlement at Balize, 
to which I have already referred. It was first 
recognized specifically as a British settlement by 
the treaty of Versailles in 1783, though there isa pro- 
vision in the tripartite treaty of 1763, (that which 
terminated the old French war here,) recognizing 
the right of Great Britian to occupation in that 
quarter generally. But the treaty of 1783 is the 
first in which the settlement is distinctly recognized. 
The right of occupation was given for a specific 
or oe It gave only the right to cut logwood, 
puild houses and magazines for the convenience of 
the workmen and their families, and to enjoy a free 
fishery for their subsistence on the coast. Great 
Britain-expressly stipulated to demolish all fortifi- 
cations, if there were any, and to erect no more. 
The sovereignty of Spain was distinctly reserved. 
The limits of the territory, in which these advan- 
tages were to be enjoyed, were carefully defined. 
I havetraced them on the map, and I find they did 
not exceed an area of two thousand square miles, 
if the rivers Hondo and Balize, the northern and 
southern boundaries, are accurately laid down. By 
the treaty of 1786 they were extended south to the 
river Sibun, making, at the utmost, an area of four 
or five thousand square miles. According to Ar- 


| rowsmith’s London Atlas, published in 1840, that 


settlement has an area of fourteen thousand square 
miles—three timesits original extent. Nor is this 





all. By the Encyclopedia Britannica, and Mar- 
tin’s British Colonies, it is claimed to have an area 
of more than 62,000 square miles—a surface ex- 
ceeding that of the entire peninsula of Yucatan. 
In what direction it is proposed to extend the 
settlement, in order to comprehend these sixty or 
seventy thousand square miles of surface, does not 
appear. It is left in doubt by the respectable au- 
thorities T have named, under the most ungeo- 
graphical declaration that * the inland boundaries 
are ill defined,” though they were most critically 
defined by the-treaties of 1783 and 1786. With 
this shadowy boundary, which leaves ier Sosa 
sidenpimbial , excepting on the side of the Bay of 
Honduras, the sea, where nature has drawn a line, 
which man cannot make uncertain, it may be de- 
fined hereafter according to circumstances. They 
may be extended north into Yucatan, southwest 
into Guatemala, or southeast into Honduras, and 
in the latter case form a junction with the territories 
of the Mosquito King. 
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And, by the way, the name of this newly cre- || 
ated sovereign reminds me that there are some | 
indications of extension further south, which are | 
not very easily discredited. By the treaty of Ver- | 
sailles, Great Britain stipulated that her subjects | 
should abandon all other portions of the Spanish | 
continent, and retire within the limits of the set- 
tlement at Balize. By the treaty of London, she 
stipulated to evacuate the country of the Mos- 
quitos eo nomine as well as the continent in general, | 
and the islands adjacent, without exception. 1 
believe she did evacuate them, and I am notaware | 
that she has occupied the country of the Mos- | 
quitos again in her own name. But she has done 
what is equivalent to occupation ; she has taken 
the King of the Mosquitos under her protection; | 
she has assumed to define the limits of his domin- 
ions; she has given notice to the Central and South | 
American Governments, that they are not to inter- | 
fere with those limits; she has sent ships to the | 











coast, and troops into the interior, maintaining the 

former there under the name of the Mosquito | 
navy. She is encroaching on the Central Ameri- | 
can States, attacking forts, appropriating territory, 
and making war on the people. It is only about 
a month ago, that we learned she had attacked and 
taken possession of the town of Nicaragua, and | 
killed some seventy or eighty of the Central Amer- || 
icans. She has recently sent black troops there, | 
not only from Jamaica, but from New Providence, | 
on the confines of Florida, to maintain the author- || 
ity of the Mosquito King, the chief of a band of | 


° 


the social scale than his followers. His throne a | 
sand-hill, his sceptre a reed, his robe a blanket, he | 
puts armies and fleets in motion, speaks to the | 
nations through the mouths of British diplomatists, | 
and invades the territories of neighboring States 
by sea and land, with 

“ royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.”? 

I do not hesitate to say, that so broad a farce as 
this has never been enacted with so much gravity 
by a respectable State. It would be a farce under 
all its aspects, were it not for the encroachments 





the source. To them it is a matter of the most 
serious import, and it has met their solemn and 
repeated protests. 

About three months ago I stated, in some re- 
marks on a military bill before the Senate, that 
Great Britain has recently set up a claim to San | 


Juan de Nicaragua, and I prophesied at that time, |) 
from the indications I saw, that she would, at no || 


distant period, take forcible possession of that place. 
She has done so already. The prophecy has be- 
come history, written, like many other transac- 
tions of the same nature, in letters of blood. Ialso 
stated, that one of the great objects of this exten- 
sion was, to command a route for a ship canal | 





| standing. 


| 
upon the Central American States, of which it is | 








America and the King of Mosquito, are now of some years 
The former Republic has never acknowledged 
the sovereignty claimed by King George over any portion 
of the territory called Mosquito, and on numerous occa- 
sions the mahogany cutters engaged with the Mosquito 
Government, for which they paid a toll up the river Roman, 
have been disturbed, and driven off by the Central Ameri- 
cans. These aggressions led tocommunications between the 
council of Mosquito and Downing Street, and resulted, if we 
were rightly informed, in directions from the Foreign Office, 
that the boundaries of the Mosquito territory should be 
traced according to the hest existing authorities, document- 
ary, or otherwise, and, these being defined, England bound 
herself to support the integrity of the King’s dominions. The 


| result of this survey was to attach the whole of the river San 
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Juan to the dominions of Mosquito, and the flag of King | 


George was consequently, shortly afterwards, formally hoist 
ed at the fort of San Juan.” 


. . . . | 
Such, according to this authority,is the claim of | 


Great Britain to the Mosquito territory, which she 
expressly stipulated by treaty to evacuate—a claim 
resting upon an arrangement with the Mosquito 
Government which has never been recognized by 
the Central Americans as an independent State—a 


lished, or rather got up in its present form by 
Gréat Britain herself; and it would seem from this 


parte, traces boundaries, settles them without con- 
sultation with those whom they vitally concern, 
binds herself to support them, and acts according- 


| Government, in fact, alleged to have been estab- | 


| Statement, which is sustained by other evidence | 
corroborating it, that she examines documents ex 


ly. A more summary execution of the law of | 


force cannot readily be found.* 
Since the meeting of the Senate this morning, 1 | 


Consul General in Central America, addressed to 
the Principal Secretary of the Supreme Govern- 
_ment of Nicaragua, in Sepmatier last. It is trans- 
| lated from the English into Spanish. 


into English: 
British Consuvate GeneRAt, 
Guatemala, Lith September, 1847. 
| To the Principal Secretary of the Supreme 
| Government of the Stale of Nicaragua: 
Sir: Questions having alisen at various periods, with the 
| States of Honduras and Nicaragua, concerning the exten- 
| sion of the maritime frontier of the kingdom of Mosquito, 


exist relative to the subject, is of the opinion that the terri- 
torial rightof the King of the Mosquitos should be maintained 


San Juan, and I am charged to notify the Supreme Goavern- 


annic Majesty considers thatthe King of Mosquito basa right 


suid king may have to uny territory south of the river Sun 

Juan; aud that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government cannot 

| see with indifference any attempt to usurp the territorial 

| Tights of the King of Mosquito, who is under the protection 
of the Briiicsh Crown. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant 

| FREDERICK CHATFIELD. 


| Copy: Department of Foreigu Relations of the Superior | 
| Government of the State of Nicaragua. Mangua, October | 


14, 1847. 


3 ? || have received a copy of a notice from the British | 
naked Indians, himself scarcely more elevated on || PY eee : 


I have only | 
i had time to look at it so as to see its purport; but | A r 
|| I will read it now to the Senate, translating it back || settlement at Balize, and is separated from it, ac- 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, after carefully exam- | 
ining the various documents and historical registers Which || 
as extending from Cape Hondaras to the mouth of the river | 


ments of the States of Honduras and Nicaragua, as I have || 
now the -honor of doing, that the Government of her Brit- || 


to this extent of coast, without prejudice to the right which the || 


across the continent, narrowed there to.an isthmus. : ; : SALINAS. 
This route has been critically surveyed and exam- || It will be seen by this notice, that Great Britain | 
ined from the Caribbean Sea, up the river San || ays the foundation for a claim in behalf of the | 
Juan, to Lake Nicaragua, from Lake Nicaragua | Mosquito King, to territory south of the river San | 





ons tm een 








Juan, leaving the boundary undefined, This note 
bears date the 10th of September last. And it isa 
curious fact, that in an official note, bearing date the 
24th of the same month, addressed to the Govern- 
mentof New Grenada, no intimation is given of 
such a claim south of the river San Juan. 1 read 
the last mentioned note while addressing the Sen- 
ate on the California ‘claims; and the emission is 
the more extraordinary, as the British Govern- 
/ ment can hardly be unadvised that New Grenada 
claims, jointly with the Central American States, 
the coast of the Caribbean Sea, not only to the 
river San Juan, but as far north as Cape Gracias a 
Dios. The object of the omission, if it had an ob- 
ject, must be left to conjecture. It may have heen 
accidental, or it may be that Great Britain did not 
think it advisable to alarm, at that juncture, the 
most stable of the governments having an interest 
in the question, by putting forth a claim so well 
calculated to excite uneasiness, 

With these evidences of a fixed purpose of ex- 
tension and aggrandizement of Great Britain in this 
hemisphere; with our vivid recollection of the te- 
nacity with which she asserted her claim to terri- 
tory on our northeastern boundary and in Oregon 
—territory remote from her, chiefly valuable be- 
cause it encroached on us, and curtailed the limits 
for our expansion; with the still more fresh and 
vivid recollection of the transactions in California, 
with a view to obtain a large and valuable portion 
of that territory for British subjects;* with these 
evidences of a purpose, open and palpable, to ex- 
tend her own dominion upon this continent, if not 
to prevent the extension of ours; Lam really sur- 

| prised thatany one can doubt that she would avail 
herself of the first ye of gaining an as- 
It borders npon her own 


' cendency in Yucatan. 


|, cording to her own representation, by a boundary 
) **ill defined.’? Sir, L must say that | know no par- 
allel to this incredulity, excepting in the state of 
things in Athens, which produced the third phil- 
ippic of Demosthenes—in the blindness which 
would not see an enemy in Philip, when Phocis, 
| and Phere, and Elis, and Olynthus, and the two- 

and-thirty cities of Thrace had fallen into his 
hands. 1 do not make the comparison because I 
| fancy any other resemblance between the histori- 
cal i of that epoch and this. In other re- 
|, spects, the parallel fails. Ido not wish any mem- 
ber of this honorable body to see an enemy in 
| Great Britain. I do not so consider her myself. 
L consider her as a friend; I desire that she may 
| continue so—at most a rival, in commerce, in the 

generous competition. of industry, and in the ex- 

tension of civilization and freedom. Ido not envy 
| her, or its legitimate possessors, the dominion over 
| the torrid plains of Central America—that crust of 

earth parched by a raging sun above, and heated 

by volcanic fires beneath. Much less do I regard 

her extension in our neighborhood, with appre- 
We have long since 
grown beyond the dimensions in which there was 
any danger to be apprehended from the extension 





to Lake Leon, and from Lake Leon to Realejo on ‘to fi 
the Pacific. Surveys, drawings, maps, plans, dia- 
grams, estimates—everything that pertains to and 
a the construction of public works—have 
een carefully prepared. I believe these evidences | 
and achievements of a high intellectual and social 
civilization, are not pretended to be the work of the 
Mosquito King; but it would not be surprising if | 
her claim to execute this great enterprise of uniting 
the two oceans, should be asserted in his name— 
certainly not more surprising than some other 
things which have been recently done under the 
same auspices. | 

The river San Juan de Nicaragua is one degree 
south of the southern limit of the Mosquito terri- 
tory. According to British maps, that territo 
extends only to the 12th degree of north latitude. 
The river empties into the Caribbean Sea at the 
lith parallel. But it has recently been claimed that 
it extends-to the Lith, with an intimation, as f-un- 
derstand, that it may possibly extend to the JOth, 
or even the 9th, which would include a part of 
Panama. _ ‘ 

Before I quit this part of the subject, I will read 
to the Senate an extract fromthe Despatch, another 
British newspaper, published at Kingston, Jamaica, 
reciting the grounds on which this claim rests: 

“The differenees between the Government of Central 








* It is due to fairness, inasmuch assome of the arguments 
co. tained in the textare drawn from constructions put upon 
treaties and other public records by the Central and South 

| American States, to exbibit the grounds on which Great 
| Britain rests her claiin to the authority she is exercising in 
| the country of the Mosquitos. ‘They are as follows: 

Ist. “Sometime after the conquest of Jamaica by the 

expedition sent forth by Oliver Cromwell, in 1656, the Mos- 
quito King, with the concurrence of his chiefs and people, 


placed themselves under the protection of Charles the See- | 


oud; and the Governor of Jamaica, in the name of his sov- | 





ognized territory appertaining to themselves, aud governed 
by laws administered by their own bereditary Kings.’ 
These are, in brief, the grounds of the British claim tothe 
| protection she is exercising over the Mosquito territory, aad 
|| more especially “of the proceedings of the British vaval 
|| forees at St. John’s on the Mosquito coast,”’ and they are 
|| stated in her own language. The quotations above rade 
|| are chiefly from Miegregor’s Progress of America, 739 et seq. 
It is unnecessary to add that some of the material facts are 
contradicted by the States of Central America. 
In respect to the town and river of San Juan de Nicaragua, 


ES for our safety. 





ereign, accepted this union, and promised them the royal || Great Britain contends that the Government of Central Amer= 


| protection.” 
2d. In 1749, a fort was erected by a British foree from 
Jamaica, and the royal flag was hoisted, “thus makinga 
formal publication to all the world, and to the Crown of 


the direct sovereignty and protection of Great Britain.” 





protected province of Great Britain.” 


4th. In 1765, a council of government was appointed, a i} 


court of common pleas, &c. 
Sth. The Mosquito nation was never subjugated by Spain, 


Spain, that the independent country of the coast was under | 


ica first sent a force down to San Juan, and established a 
| custom-house on the north side of the river, which the Span- 
| iards had never before coeupes in 1835; that it was done 
| without the consent of the King of the Mosquito coast, who 
|| had previously granted the territory, where it was established, 
'| to a British subject ; that the Central American flag did not 


31. “ From this time until the conclusion of the war of || 4 th i ; “ i ” 
> : . bd || appear there-till 1843; and that the “ adminixtrador,” or col- 
1755, the Mosquito shore continued to be a military, federal, | Jector of customs, on the a: plication of a British officer, gave 


| a written acknowledgment that he had hoisted the flag by 
| courtesy, and not as of right, and that the port was claimed 
|| by the King of Mosquito. 

| She also states, that the Mosquito authorities have remon- 


| but always retained its independent character; and “the ,) strated against the occupation, and that these remonstrances 


Musquito territory is still an independent country, and one 


| Over which Spain never had the least control or necupation.”” | 
6th. “None of the anarchical States of Central America 


c 

| have an t by occupation, or by recognition, to the Mos- 
| quito itll ah si . elicits 

| Jth. “ It is clearly shown in the works of writers well ac- 
| Quainted with the Musquito shore, such as Dampier, Fal- 
| coner, Trubisher, B Edwariis, hi 

| the tribes under the 


odgson, aud others, that 
osqui'o Kingshave been independent 


ever since the downfall of Montezuma, and have had a ree 


having failed, her naval forces have been seut to aid them in 
| taking possession of the place. 


*Notg.—In connection with this subject, I deem it due 

| to fairness to state, that Lord Palmerston has instructed Her 

Britannic Majesty’s representative at Washington to con- 

on all occasions the unfounded assertion that Her 

Majesty’s Government has heen taking any steps whatever 

to acquire any footing in California;” and that this instrue- 
tion came to my knowledge after this 


after speech was delivered. 
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of other nations upon this continent, no matter how | 
closely they may Le brought into contact with us. | 
But I make these statements in order that we may 
see what is actually in progress—not because it | 
brings with it any serious cause of apprehension | 
on our own account, but that we may not coldly | 
turn away our faces when weak and defenceless | 
neighbors are invaded and despoiled. For myself, 

sir, | cannot help seeing in Great Britain a spirit | 
of aggrandizement which is perpetual in its pro- | 
gress, not on this continent alone, but in every | 
other portion of the globe where there is territory | 


unoccupied, and too often where there is territory || 


oceupied by those who are too weak to defend it. 
I believe, also, whether this conflict in Yucatan 
shall terminate in the expulsion of the Spanish 
race, or the discomfiture of the aboriginal, that her 
boundary will be likely to be extended further into 
the interior. That * ill-defined” boundary may be- 
come defined, and with greatly enlarged dimensions. 
Mr. President, | have nothing more to say upon | 
this point, excepting that I do not support the bill, 
because I think the oceupation of Yucatan by us 
is necessary to keep it out of the hands of Euro- 
pean Powers. I am not sure that I could, except 


under very extraordinary circumstancesy be in- | 


duced to advocate the military occupation of a | 
country for such a purpose. But if we see move- | 
ments of foreign Powers on this continent, and 
especially in our near neighborhood, which are 
suspicious, we havea right to call on them, through 
the ordinary channels of diplomatic intercourse, to 
know what are their objects; and if we do not re- 
ceive frank and satisfactory answers—if we have 
reason to believe that those objects are in violation 
of the great principles of international right, or 
dangerous to our tranquillity, or even our inter- 
ests, we may properly take such measures of pre- 
caution or prevention, as the exigency of the case 


shall require. 1 do not undertake—indeed it might || 


not be very easy—to assign the precise measure of 
provocation which would justify resistance on our 
part, or the extent to which resistance might be | 
rightfully carried. Every emergency must be left 
to be determined by a wise and considerate regard 
to itsattending circumstances. But of theexistence | 
of such a right of resistance on grounds of interna- 
tional law, | do not entertain the slightest doubt. 
And here, Mr. President, I must ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate, while I look hastily into the 
nature and origin of the right. Every sovereign | 
State is to be considered under two aspects: the | 
first concerns its interior relations, the relations 
which exist between the governing and the gov- 


erned, or, in other words, between the govern- | 


ment and the people; the second concerns its ex- | 
terior relations, or its relations with foreign States. 

The first class only is ordinarily the subject of 
internal or municipal regulation. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, for instanee, regulates 
the relations of the Federal Government to the 
States and to the people. It scarcely touches the 
exterior relations of the country, excepting so far 
as it declares in what departments the powers of | 
making war, peace, and treaties, and appointing 
ambassadors, shall vest. Now, it is quite apparent 
that there is a numerous class of exterior relations 
wholly untouched by the Constitution, not always 
regulated by treaty stipulations. They arise out 
of the natural rights and obligations of sovereign 
States, and are regulated by usage, by the general | 
international law which has grown up and become | 
sanctioned by the acquiescence of all civilized com- 
munities. One of our vessels, public or private, 
cannot go ten miles from the land without becom- | 
ing subject to an international code, not founded | 
upon the internal laws of States, whether organic 
or administrative, not regulated ordinarily by treaty | 
stipulations between them, but as old, nevertheless, | 
as the Consolato del Mare, and deriving its force | 
from public consent. 

These rights and duties are correlative. What 
one nation is bound to do, any other may call on 
it to perform. We cannot live in the general 
socicty of nations without observing these rules | 
ourselves; nor can we consent that they shall be | 
violated by others, where our safety or interest is | 
concerned. There are obligations of this sort ap- | 
plicable to the land as well as the sea. One of | 
these is, that no nation shall interfere with the in- | 
ternal concerns of another. As a member of the | 
great family of nations, we have a right to insist | 
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| sented. Whether we shall interpose at all, isa | 


|| chief staple productions, and the principal inlet | 


| given by the President that they should be discon- | 
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that this rule shall be observed. In all cases, ‘| contrast in the social and political condition of two 
where the rule or the principle is settled beyond || nations than that which exists between the United 
_ dispute, any member of the general society of na- || States and Yucatan—in the prosperity and tran- 
/tions is as fully warranted in calling upon any || quillity of the one, and in the disorder and desola- 
| other member to respect it as any member of this || tion of the other. The law presides here in her 
| Confederacy is authorized to call upon another to || majesty,-spreading her broad shield over all. In. 
observe the obligations of the fundamental com- || dustry and the arts, helpless infancy, decrepit age, 
| pact, The only question that can arise is one of || life, liberty, property, all that men possess, and 
| practical prudence: how far we shall deem it ex- || cherish, and fol dear, are protected by the power 
| pedient to interpose to prevent a breach of inter- || of a moral opinion, which lies at the foundation of 
national obligations. have always contended || the established order of government and society, 

that, even for this purpose, we ought not to inter- || and upholds both. If we turn to our Central 
fere with the movements of European Powers, || American neighbor, the whole picture is reversed: 
when those movements relate to questions strictly | law, order, tranquillity, the friend!y association of 


| European. And I have insisted, with the same || classes and castes—all have perished; the moral 


earnestness, that there should be no interference | and physical ties which render life desirable and 
on their part with the internal concerns of the in- || human possessions secure have been forcibly rent 
dependent States in this hemisphere, and especially | asunder; towns and villages have been given to 
_in our neighborhood, involved as our interests, po- || the flames, and their wretched inhabitants to the 
Jitical and commercial, are in their tranquillity and || sword; plantations have been ravaged; farm-houses 
exemption from domesuc agitations, || sacked, demolished, burnt; property plundered 
If | am asked for the origin of the right on our || where it could be carried away, and destroyed 
| part to interpose for the penpeee of preventing a | where it could not; men, women, and children, 
_ breach of international obligations, I refer again to | driven from their homes, (if, indeed, they are so 
_ the general code by which all civilized States are || fortunate as to escape the fury of their remorseless 
overned, As to the mode, I have nothing to say. || pursuers,) rush to the eea, in the hope of finding 
repeat, every emergency must be determined by || some passing vessel which may take them from 
the surrounding circumstances in which it is pre- || the blackened and desolated land. Sir, this is a 
mere outline of the picture of devastation which 
Yucatan presents. 1 would not, if I could, under- 
take to fill it up with its loathsome and revolting 
|| details. I do not draw this sketch, imperfect as it 
is, for the purpose of making an appeal to the 
sympathy of the Senate. I only present it for the 
urpose of adding a final remark. 





question of prudence—a question undoubtedly to | 
Le disposed of with the greatest deliberation, when it | 
_ is proposed to make itthe basis of practical conduct. 
| But [ do not put our intervention in this case 
| upon the ground either of resisting unauthorized 
interference on the part of other nations, or of an- 


ticipating and preventing it. I place it upon the Mr. CLAYTON. Will the honorable Senator 


peculiar circumstances in which we stand in rela- || allow me, before he concludes, to ask him a ques- 
tion to Yucatan—circumstances which seem to me || tion? Is the Senator satisfied in his own mind that 
to impose on us an obligation merenreae of all || there is, at this moment, a war raging between the 
considerations even of humanity. e have taken | 


: OF : ‘| Indians and the whites in Yucatan? 
possession of the principal outlet of trade in her || Mr. DIX. I am perfectly satisfied of the fact. 


All the testimony that I have seen tells me that such 
isthe case. I think there can be no doubt of it. 

Mr. President, as I said, I desire only to make 
a single remark more. If honorable Senators shall 
think with me that it is our right and our duty to 
interpose; if they shall consent to act in the mode 
'| proposed by the bill, or in some other mode, which 
may seem to them more free from objection; if the 
effect of our interposition shall be to put an end to 
this unnatural warfare, to restore peace to Yucatan, 
to give back her desolated fields and plains to in- 
dustry and order, and the empire of law; it will 
constitute, in the sight of civilization and human- 
ity, afar more ennobling triumph than a dozen vic- 
tories won for the extension of empire at the point 
of the bayonet and the cannon’s mouth. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. It is due to the honorable 
Senator from New York that I should state that 
since he commenced his speech, in addition to the 
information contained in the Baltimore Sun of this 
morning, I have received further intelligence upon 
which I rely with a confident assurance in my own 
mind of its correctness, that a treaty has been made 
between the contending parties in Yucatan. The 
heads of this treaty are given in theSun. For.my 
own part, [ think the treaty a proper, liberal, and 
just one to both of the parties concerned. The in- 
formation which I have received, to be sure, comes 
from a private source, but one on which I can 
rely; and I think, therefore, that a treaty has posi- 
tively been concluded. In such circumstances, I 
feel it due to the Senator, due to the country, and 
due to myself, that | should not press the question 
at this time. I will move, then, that the bill be 

assed over informally, until we can receive official 
information concerning the matter. This treaty 
is made between one of the principal leaders of the 
savages and the white population. The war of 
extermination has therefore ceased, at least for the 
present; the interests of the United States are secure 
from injury in that quarter, while a state of war 
with Mexico continues, inasmuch as the landing of 
any troops by a foreign Power, without our con- 
sent, would be an act of direct aggression, accord- 
ing to all the recognized laws of nations. _ 

Mr. DIX. I regret very much that [ did not 
receive this informution hia morning. Senators 
know that I always intrude myself on their atten- 
tion with reluctance; and certainly I should not 
have done so now if I had been aware that. the 
measure was not to be pressed. is 


ee 






| 

| for the foreign commodiues which she received in | 
_exchange. We have appropriated her revenue to 

| ourselves. We even went so far as to impose | 

| duties on her own products, carried from one of her | 

| ports to another, though, as soon as this was ascer- | 

| tained to be the case, directions were very properly | 

a | 

| 


unued. We have thus not only taken her own 
| revenues, but we have imposed on her people new 
burdens by taxing the transit of articles which were 
previously exempt from duty. I do not intend | 
| to intimate that we have done anything not deemed | 
essential to the successful conduct of the war. In | 
regard to the revenue which we have collected at 
| Laguna, I have endeavored to ascertain the amount; 
but I learn that the accounts are kept in connection 
with other receipts and disbursements, so that time 
is required to separate them. The Navy Depart- 
ment, however, has been able to ascertain that the 
amount collected has been between fifty and sixty 
thousand dollars for a portion of the last year— 
the returns for the year not being complete. But 
this does not show the amount that we have divert- 
ed from the treasury of Yucatan. We all know that 
war is the great enemy of commerce; and it must 
readily be seen that the effect of our hostile opera- 
tions in Mexico has been to diminish the ability of | 
Yucatan to meet the exigency in which she is 
placed. It seems to me, that if she had no other | 
claim than this—in addition to the consideration | 
that she has been neutral throughout the contest— 
she might very properly call upon us for aid. If 
we cannot act from motives of humanity—if we | 
feel constrained to regard this question as one to 
| be determined according to the coldest and most | 
| rigid maxims of political prudence, may we not | 

find, nevertheless, in the circumstances I have | 


| stated, an appeal to our justice which we cannot 
| readily set aside? I think so; and it is upon this 
| ground chiefly that I place my support of this bill. 
In performing this act of justice, it is a grateful 
reflection that we may also perform an act of hu- 
manity; that we are enabled to turn, for the mo- 
ment, from the painful duty of assaulting towns | 
and overrunning provinces—a duty imposed on us | 
by the prosecution of hostilities with Mexico—to 
the more congenial office of extinguishing the | 
flames of internal discord, and of reconciling classes | 
which are ing against each other an extermi- | 
nating war. Sir, I cannot fancy a more striking | 
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Mr. HANNEGAN. The Senator will permit 
me to say, that as I knew that he would upon this, 
as.upon all occasions, make an excellent speech, 
I was unwilling to deprive the Senate and myself 
of the pleasure of hearing it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the gentleman’s 
motion will prevail, though it cuts off my speech. 
I wish, however, to assign an additional reason 
why it should prevail. Mr. Sierra first applied 


for assistance in the month of February last; re- | 
newed his supplications for aid repeatedly through | 


the months of March and April. 
end of April, he hints that perhaps his letters were 
too long; and that the Secretary had been deterred 
on that account from reading them. He then wrote 
avery short letter, assigning its brevit 
reason why he hoped the Secretary would conde- 
scend to read it. 
incessant application to the humanity of this Gov- 


About the latter | 


as one 


Here, then, are two months of | 4 
|| prepared to answer the Senator from Connecticut | 


ernment to interpose and save the women and chil- | 


dren of Yucatan from slaughter, and their towns 
and villages from conflagration. But to all these 
applications the Executive turned a deaf ear. No 
interposition is thought of until the 21st of April, 
when Mr. Sierra comminicates a paper from Gov- 
ernor Mendez, offering the dominion and sover- 
eignty of Yucatan. Just as soon as that offer is 
made, and the tender of a price for our exercise of 
humanity is given, then the President of the Uni- 
ted States makes a communication to Congress, 
and about a week afterwards, the whole subject is 
placed before us. Now, if the Executive could 


wait till two months after the application was made, | 


before it moved at all, it seems to me, that in the 
face of the information that a treaty has been con- 
cluded between Mr. Pat—as I believe the Indian 
leader is called—on one side, and Mr. Barbachino 
on the other, this bill should not be pressed upon 
the Senate. If the intelligence which we have re- 
ceived be not confirmed, I shall then claim the priv- 
ilege of making my speech. 

r. HANNEGAN. I am rather inclined to 
think that I may felicitate myself, that after all, I 


have not been the means of depriving the Senator | 
from Kentucky of an opportunity of making his | 


speech. He has made quite a speech in the few 


words which he has addressed to the Senate. But | 


let me remind the Senator that he does not stand 
‘ alone, for I know several Senators here who are 
oe as anxious and as ready as the Senator from 

entucky to address the Senate. Indeed, I was 
myself under the impression, that probably in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Senate, and _parlia- 
mentary usage, 1 had a right to close the debate, 
inasmuch as I had the honor of introducing the 
bill. But cheerfully, and without any hesitation, 


I surrendered that privilege, and waived every per- | 


sonal consideration, or rather, as 1 suppose it may 
more properly be called, vanity, than anything 


else—believing that duty called for the sacrifice. | 
Let me add, that the attack upon the Administra- | 


tion which the Senator from Kentucky has just 
made, has been repeatedly made in the course of 
this debate. I stated twice, on a former occasion, 
that the reason why the Administration did not act 
sooner was, because they were waiting to hear 
from our own officers in the Gulf, to whom orders 
had been issued to collect information and transmit 
it'to the department... Does the Senator from Ken- 
ny need to be informed by me, that Mr. Sierra, 
to whom so much importance has been attached, 
was not here in a recognized diplomatic capacity ; 
that he was, in fact,no more than a private citizen 
of Yucatan? He was called a commissioner, to 
be sure, by the province of Yucatan, and came 
here with that title, But could we reeognize him 
in that ree? iby sir, no man would have 
gone further than the Senator from Kentucky, in 
denouncing the conduct of the Administration, if 
they had received this gentleman as a diplomatic 
agent. Yucatan had no power to appoint a com- 
missioner; and Mr. Sierra was here only as a pri- 
vate citizen. 

_ Mr. NILES. Iam perfectly willing to acquiesce 
in the postponement of this bill till we obtain ad- 
ditional information. At the same time I must say, 
I am somewhat surprised that the postponement 
should be preferred by my honorable friend, on the 
ora of the information that has been recently 
received. 


almost say exclusively, on the ground of policy, 


I believe that my honorable friend and | 
others have advocated this bill mainly, 1 might | 


1 
! 





| 








| opinions are, and what course he is resolved defi- 


| tleman, the course which on any subject he intend- 


| in opposition to the whole proposition before the 


| bill. 
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with the view of meeting at the threshold the as- 
sumed aggressive policy of England. Now, ifthat 
be the consideration on which the bill was upon 
us, why postpone it? There is no evidence at all 
| that the designs of England, if they ever existed, 
have been abandoned. Certainly, if Great Britain 
| had such a settled purpose as has been ascribed to 
her, we have no evidence that she will not pursue 
it. The argument of humanity has, [ understand, 
heen given up; the argument of policy still remains. 
Yet [ am gratified that my honorable friend is con- 
tent to waive the consideration of the bill; and am 
encouraged to hope that he has a stronger feeling 
| on the ground of humanity than he has lively ap- 
prehension of this grasping power of England, 
which seems constantly to haunt his imagina- 
tion. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. 


I should be much better 


if | could upon this, or any other question which || 


has presented itself to the Senate since I have had | 
the pleasure of being associated with him on this 
| floor, ascertain from his declarations what his real 


nitely to pursue. But I must candidly confess that, 
up to this moment, I have never been able to 
gather from the declarations of that honorable gen- 


ed to adopt. Only a few days since, the Senator 
from Connecticut addressed the Senate at length 


Senate. Now, I understand him, if I can under- 
stand him at all, as urging its adoption on the score 
of humanity. Need I tell the honorable Senator, 
who represents a portion of the shipping interest 
| of this country, in reply to his remark relative to 
_ apprehensions of English power there, that we 
have a squadron in that vicinity which will know 
what to do should Great Britain attempt to land 
any troops there? 

I do not abate one hair of the high ground upon 
which I placed this question at first. But circum- 
stances have changed the case. I am satisfied that 
there has been a treaty concluded between the two 
races in Yucatan. I have no doubt of it; and in 
such circumstances, I would be playing the part of 
a demagogue and impostor before the Senate and 
| the country if I should press the adoption of the 
It was only the great emergency of the case 
that impelled me to act. But now we have the 
assurance that the war of extermination has, for 
| the present at least, been brought to a close; and 
whilst the war continues between the United States 
and Mexico, the presence in Yucatan of a foreign 
armed force would, as the Secretary of the Navy 
correctly says, be regarded justly as an act of war 
upon us. 

Let me advert for a moment to the consequences 
of the concealment of the intelligence just received 
from Yucatan, if I had been capable of doing so. 
Four hundred marines have been already ordered 
from Alvarado to Laguna. Now, does any man 
in this country suppose, that in case of the pres- 
ence there also of a British armed force, a conflict 
could be avoided, unless the two countries had 
united in a common object? No. Unless an 
alliance for some high and holy purpose should 
be contracted between England and the United 
States, whenever and wherever the banners of the 
two Powers shall be displayed in the same field, 
while the notes of ‘God gave the King!” and 
‘*Rule Britannia!”’ are answered by the inspiring 
strains of ‘* Hail Columbia” and the ‘ Star Span- 
gled Banner,” on that day the rays of the setting 

sun will fall upon clashing steel and an ensanguined 
{ 








plain! 


the honorable gentleman from Connecticut, that, so 
far as I have been able to judge of his course, it is 
in this instance as much at war with the interests 
of his constituents as it has uniformly been at 
war with the former political professions with 
which he entered upon public life. ; 

Mr. NILES. Iam not to be shaken in my 
course by any one, not even by the Senator from 
Indiana. And neither he nor any other individual 


|| has any right to assail my course. That course | 


has been dictated by my own conscience, and I 
am quite willing that my votes and my speeches 
during the whole period of my service here should 
be subjected to the severest test which the gentle- 
man may choose to apply. I am quite willing to 


| 
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1 have only to add, in reply to the insinuation of | 
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be tried by those principles which that honorable 
gentleman and myself have professed to maintain. 
It is by that test that I expect to stand or to fall in 
the estimation of those who regard my course or 
character as of sufficient consequence to merit eX- 
amination, I have stood by those principles, and 
itis not for me to say whether my honorable friend 
| has stood by them or not. These principles in 
regard to our external policy are pacific. They 
are the principles of that school in which I was 
initiated into political life. I see with regret, with 
pain, a departure from those principles, and I see 
my honorable friend on all occasions taking the 
lead in that departure. [see him standing at “ fifty- 
four forty.”’ I see him to the very last attempting 
to defeat a treaty which is to restore peace to this 
country. I see him now attempting to pursue 
what my judgment teaches me to regard as an un- 
called-for and rash measure, which might, and 
probably would, involve this country in difficulties 
which no human sagacity can foresee—in.g war of 
conquest—in entanglements with the whole of 
these Spanish American countries; and does the 
gentleman suppose that in resisting a measure like 
that, I am to be charged with departing from that 
policy and those principles which characterize the 
old Democratic school in which I was brottght 
up? Sir, the gentleman and others have forggiten 
those doctrines which once distinguished, not by 
profession merely, but in practice and in action, 
the course of that party. The gentleman says that 
he cannot tell how I shall act on any question from 
| what I say. Sir, if my course here has not been 
frank, and open, and independent, and fearless, | 
do not know what course I could have pursued 
that would have deserved that character. I have 
no disguises here or elsewhere. I speak what | 
think. 1, to be sure, have been cailed upon to 
condemn, in some cases, a general course of pol- 
icy, when, in the peculiar circumstances of the 
particular question before us, | have given my vote 
for that measure. But my views have not been 
concealed ; they have not been hid; they have been 
open to the face of day. I have held myseif, how- 
ever, responsible to no one but my own conscience 
and my constituents. I have been as altogether 
regardless of any other consideration as any mem- 
ber upon this floor can possibly be. My public 
life is approaching its close. I wish only to end 
it as I have pursued it, in the honest and fearless 
discharge of my duty, and a steady devotion to 
those principles now deserted by so many who 
professed adherence to them. Whoever else may 
desert those principlea, during the little time that 
I may remain in public life, I, for one, shall stand 
fast by that faith, and if it go down, it shall not go 
down by any treachery of mine—by any yielding 
up of those principles to any considerations of ex- 
pediency or temporary policy, or truckling to the 
powers that may at any particular time direct the 
affairs of the Government. 

I had no intention to offend the Senator. I did 
take the liberty to allude to what I believe to be a 
just view of this question—that although I was en- 
tirely satisfied as to the disposition of it, yet I be- 
lieved that the matter had been misconceived from 
the beginning. 1 did also allude to the position 
which the honorable gentleman had assumed, with 
others, that this was a measure of policy; that gen- 
tlemen had presented the question on two distinct 
grounds of policy. One of these grounds was, that 
the bill was sustained by the declaration of Mr. 
Monroe; that it was our duty and interest to resiat 
the extension of the power of any European nation 
upon this continent ening ENE e as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina seid. The 
other ground was, that the possession of Yucatan 
| was necessary for the security of our commerce. 

I had no concurrence with the Senator in either of 
|| these views, and I stated the ground of my opin- 
ions in the speech which I ea few days since; 
and rather as a matter of mere pleasantry, called 
| the attention of the Senator to what I regarded as 
| inconsistency in his conduct. I remarked that 
I saw nothing in the information pee? received 
which had changed the grounds on which the hon- 
orable Senator adyocated the bill. 

I will not trespass on the time of the Senate. I 
|| regret very much that I should have offended the 
| honorable Senator. Our relations have always 
| been of the most friendly character. This has been 
/) the first instance ip which any unkind disposition 





; 
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has been manifested by him. I think he has un- | 
warrantably arraigned my conduct in reference, | 
not to this measure only, but for the whole period | 
in which I have had the honor to have a séat here. 
I deny his right, or that of any other man, thus to | 
arraign me. However, ! am quite prepared to meet | 
any gentleman on this issue. I have ever adhered, | 
with strict fidelity, to those principles with which 
I set out, and my own conduct has been actuated | 
by a sincere desire, in truth, consistency, and hon- 
esty, to promote the interests of the country. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. It was no intention of mine | 
to arraign the course of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. It never could be my intention to arraign the 
course of any Senator here on account of any act 
which he might see proper todo. Simply by way 
of retaliation, on account of what I regarded as an 
uncalled-for and unprovoked attack upon myself, I 
considered that attack unjustifiable, and it was per- 
haps somewhat warmly repelled. But even in the 
moment of repelling that attack, I felt nounkindness 
towards the Senator from Connecticut. My only 
object was, to defend myself, and correct an unjust | 
imputation; but l have no unfriendly feeling towards 
the Senator. The words which he has just spoken 
haye already erased even the memory of the attack, | 
which I thought at the time he had wantonly made. 
Let me aay here, sir, that were I to leave this Sen- 
ate to-morrow, never to return to it again, the | 
proudest, dearest, and most cherished recollection | 
of my life would be, that I believed I left it in the | 
enjoyment of the kindest relations towards every 
member of the body. The marks of confidence | 
and friendship with which 1 have been honored 
since I became a member of this august body, have 
made an impression upon me which can never be 
effaced. I might, indeed, employ the emphatic 


| 


language of Queen Mary, when she said that the || 


word “Calais” would be found written on her | 
heart, and say, that the sentiment thus inspired 
has been engraven on my heart in characters which 
even death will not obliterate. 
The Senator does me injustice when he repre- | 
sents me as being foremost on every occasion in | 
manifesting a disposition to plunge the country | 
intoa war. There is no man who more highly | 
appreciates the blessings and the glory of peace, or 
who regards with greater pain than I do the neces- | 
sity of our appeal to arms. _ I know well, that but | 


for the peace which has existed for the last we || 


three years, the United States could not possibly 
have attained their present point of prosperity and | 
grandeur. War would have retarded our every 
step. We would still have been in the condition 
of infancy, in every sense, instead of exhibiting, 
as we now do, although but an infant in years, 
all the noble proportions of manhood in his prime. 


Peace I believe to be the true policy of the country. || 


It isour mission. The people of the United States 
love peace rather than war; but it is peace not pur- | 
chased by servility or dishonor. They love peace 
for its own sake, because it elevates the condition 
of men, and is the surest pathway to national 
greatness. But, as I have just said, it is honorable 
peace alone that they love—peace preserved con- 
sistently with the rights, honor, and interests of | 
the country. Peace on any other terms, they 
would spurn as infamous. Hence it is, that, sen- 
sible of the value of peace, and anxious to main- 
tain it, I shall always be prepared to take the highest 
stand, and most determined position, whenever the 
honor or interests of the country are in the slightest 
degree endangered or assailed; because nations are 
always more likely to succeed in their purposes of 
right when boldly asserted than when they assume 
the attitude of supplicants and ‘beggars. 
Mr. FOOTE. I cannot withhold the langnage | 
of surprise at a portion of the remarks which have | 
just fallen from the honorable Senator from Ken- | 


tucky. That gentleman complains that the Presi- \| 


dent has been too dilatory in calling the attention 
of Congress to this Yucatan affair; urges that the 
people of that unhappy country have been, for | 
months past, in a condition to need such aid as | 
} 
| 


} 
' 


| 


that which is now proposed to be given them; 
seems to be of opinion that such a measure as that 
under consideration should long since have been 
recommended by the Executive; and yet the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is one of the members of this 
body who has uniformly voted and spoken in de- 
cided and aan kia to all measures having 
in view the strengthening of our army in Mexico, 
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so as to enable us to preserve the possession of that 
oy of the country which is already occupied 
by us. How the Senator reconciles his former 
| course with his present censures, I think it would 
be a little difficult for him to explain. 

But, sir, my object in claiming the attention of 
the Senate at this time is chiefly to respond to a 
| very extraordinary remark which we have heard 


this morning from the Senator from Connecticut. |! 


| That Senator has ventured to accuse the Demo- 
cratic party of having abandoned its ancient prin- 
ciples—of having discredited its former character; 


and has particularly urged upon us the proposition | 
that the Democratic party, formerly known as the | 


peace party of the country, has become distin- 
guished of late by that fondness for war which he 
insists was in former times the distinguishing 
characteristic of their opponents. This suggestion 
has not originated with the honorable Senator from 


Carolina, now in his seat, [Mr. Catnoun.] Sir, 
1 have no objection to anything which may be 
offered to our consideration by either of these gen- 
tlemen in vindication of his own character for po- 
litical consistency, provided, that in defending him- 


self, he avoids doing — to others. But | 


| when, in order to rescue themselves from the dis- 
credit of imputed apostacy, they undertake to in- 
veigh against the whole Democratic party, and 
charge us with such shameless recreancy as that 
so emphatically imputed, I feel called on to say 
something in reply, if for no other reason, in 
order that the truth of history may stand vindi- 
| cated. 
I feel assured that the assertion—now for the 
| first time ventured upon, so far as I am informed— 


party, and the war party as the Whig or Federal 
party, will surprise the whole nation; and I doubt 
exceedingly whether such an assertion is not as 
well calenlated to give offence to consistent and 


honest Whigs as to Democrats. In taking a re- | 


trospective view of the history of parties in con- 
nection with this interesting point, I find that it 


| was atan early period of the war of 1812 that a || 
high-souled son of the Palmetto State first made | 


known to his countrymen and the world those rare 
intellectual powers which have since procured for 
him the universal respect of all who are capable of 
appreciating extraordinary quatities of mind, de- 
voted to the furtherance of great public designs. 
In the other wing of this Capitol, it became the 
duty of this personage, then young, and energetic, 
and full of enthusiasm, to respond to one of the 
most remarkable public speakers, in some respects, 
that has ever made his appearance in this country: 
T allude to John Randolph, of Roanoke. The 
war with Great Britain was the subject of debate. 
The young Representative from South Carolina 
was in favor of the war and all the great measures 
of the period connected therewith; and the speech 
| which he delivered on the occasion referred to 
asserted, with a boldness which has never been 
surpassed, with a logical power seldom if ever 
equalled, and with a fierce and fervid eloquence 
which Demosthenes himself might have envied, 
all those noble, patriotic views and sentiments 
| which prevailed in the Republican party of the 
period, and so honorably distinguished them from 
| their Federal opponents. The youthful orator 
_was the chief champion of the war; and he saw 
| etanding by him, and cooperating heartily and 
| efficiently in unison with him, a favorite son of 
| Kentucky, who has since acquired a celebrity and 





joyed. ‘Were these two young ndvocates and de- 
| fenders of the war policy of the Government Fed- 
eralists? Was it the Republican party at that 
time that denounced the war with Breland, and 
refused in Congress to vote supplies of men and 


money for its prosecution? Was it the Republican | 


| party in New England that refused to rejoice over 
| the victories of that war? Was it the Republican 

party in Massachusetts that refused to permit the 
prison-houses Of the State to be used for the con- 
| finement of British prisoners of war? Was it 
| Republican hands that supplied the famous bine 
| lights which were once seen to glimmer along the 
| New England coast? The simplest peasant in the 
‘land would ‘experience no difficulty in answering 


Connecticut, but was quite earnestly urged in our | 
hearing the other day by the Senator from South | 


that the peace party of the Republic has been | 
always, until lately, known as the Democratic | 


influence which few persons in our day have en- | 








. Senate. 





$= 


| these questions, and even lisping childhood has 
| been known to yvrow eloquent in discussing them, 

Again: When, some years since, a broker-kine 
attempted to do deep pecuniary wrong to a certain 
portion of our citizens, and the heroic President of 
that bright period in our annals announced to Con- 
gress his determination, if properly sustained by 

the legislative department, to obtain speedy and 
full redress, though war with France might be the 
result; what party then sustained the honor of the 
country? Who, in Congress, voted in support of 
the proposition to arm the President with such 
powers as might enable him to maintain the honor 
of the Republic, and who against it? 

Sir, I shall pursue this subject no further; and [ 
| regret the necessity which has been imposed upon 
me of alluding to such humiliating incidents in our 
| history asa nation atall. And now, Mr. Presi- 

dent, what is the attitude of the Senator from South 
Carolina, the gentleman who accuses the whole 
Democratic party of abandoning most of its ancient 
principles, which he himself, as he says, has alone 
heen found always ready to maintain and carry 
out? Yes, sir, what is the attitude at the present 
moment of the personage who announces himself 
most gravely as the political Abdiel of this per- 
verse and wicked generation, “‘among the faithless, 
faithfal only he?”? Why, he is opposed to a vig- 
| orous prosecution of the war with Mexico, thongh 
his own Texan annexation policy undeniably 
brought it on. He could not vote for a full mission 
/ to Rome, and could not vote even for sending a 
| minister of subordinate grade to his Papal majes- 
| ty, without announcing solemnly in our hearing, 
that he was not at all influenced by sympathy for 
the grand movements of social and political reform 
now in progress in Europe. He would not vote 
in support of resolutions, expressive of sympathy 
merely, in behalf of the French people, when the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Atten,} 
with his characteristic magnanimity, ventured to 
| introduce them in this body, He had then no con- 
|| fidence in the competency of the French people to 
govern themselves. He augured the worst results 
from their revolutionary movements; and when 
| the vote upon the resolutions was to be taken, the 
Senator from South Carolina was not to be found 
in his seat.. These, sir, are melancholy details; 
but they are too true to be denied. And now, sir, 
what remains for us to do? Shall we still recog- 
nize the Senator from South Carolina as a Demo- 
cratic leader, entitled to control thé councils of our 
party in the face of such facts as have been men- 
tioned? Shall we obey his mandates, or yield to 
his persuasions, when, more than twelve months 
ago, he deliberately, in a published letter which we 
have all seen, formally read himself out of both the 
great political parties of the country? For my fart, 
I feel bound to say, that I recognize the Senator 
from South Carolina as the most deadly and dan- 
gerous enemy of the Democratic cause who is now 
to be found in the Republic; and, desiring to com- 
|| mit no breach in our present relations of social 
amity, I am compelled to declare my deliberate 
conviction, that the safety and true honor of the 
nation will be best consulted héreafter, by looking 
elsewhere than to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for wise and salutary counsels. For, toall who 
|| have observed his course this winter, it has been 
|| most apparent that he is not now what he was in 
| the outset of his public career. Whether it be that 
'| the flow of years has chilled his native enthusiasm 
|| of temperament, or the disappointment of cherish- 
| wishes has soured and disgusted him with his 
|| former political associates, or the organ of caution 
|| has in some way become unduly enlarged, whilst 
| the organ of hope has been diminishimg, I am not 
|| prepared to determine. But f shall take leave to 
| lament on this occasion, as [ do most painfully and 
| profoundly, that the illustrious chief, who was once 
| joyously and proudly hailed as the noblest cham- 
| ‘nion of ovr cause to be found in all Israel—a very 
Resem Agonistes in combat with our foes—has, 
"under inftaences visible, yet mysterious, permitted 
_ those invincible locks, beneath which lay conceale¢ 
| strength, such as God has seldom if ever given 
| to mortal man besides, to be shorn away by pro- 
|| fane Philistine hands, and himself to be delivered 
| into the power of his unforgiving and mocking 
|| enemies, bound, blind, and impotent, save for pur- 
| poses of indiscriminate destruction. Alas’ alas! 
and yet alas! Our long-trasted and world-renowned 
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Palinurus has permitted himselfto grow slumberous 
at his post, and has tumbled into mid-ocean, whilst 
his hands still firmly grasped the rudder of state; | 
and now, if the last hopes of the Trojan people ' 
shall be rescued from the innumerous perils of the 

briny deep, it will be because some Aneas will | 
promptly seize the helm, and steer boldly and at 
once to- the destined port. Another image, yet |, 
more horrific, suggests itself to my excited and tor- 
tured fancy, I beheld the rocky shore of Sicily: | 
yonder stands the huge Cyclopean shepherd, of | 


more than Herculean dimensions, and whose sin- | 
gle-eyed vision has been accustomed to survey, at 
a glance, all the wonders of the land and ocean, | 
for many miles around his capacious cave; now he 
looks serenely upon his flocks, who repose at his feet; | 
now he sees in the distance the boiling whirlpool and 
the frowning rock. ** Will he, oh will he,” permit 
that cunning Greek, whom he holds captive, to | 
consign him to unseasonable slumber? Will creat 
Polyphemus sleep whilst that same wily Greek 
shall sharpen his own club, tear away from him 
his precious organ of sight, and leave him howling 
along the shore, to dwell in solitude, in darkness, 
and in desperation, forever? It will be for the fu- || 
ture to decide these great and momentous points. | 
On motion, the Senate adjourned. 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. i 


SPEECH OF MR. R. DICKINSON, | 
OF OHIO, 

In tue Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES, 

May 17, 1848, | 

On the power of the General Government to legis- | 
late for the Territories. 

Mr. DICKINSON said: In providing a Gov- 
ernment for the Oregon Territory, we should adopt 
such a one as we are satisfied is constitutional, | 
and such as will be applicable to all future acquired | 
Territories. | 

That we shall have Territories hereafter to pro- | 
vide governments for, is beyond all manner of 
doubt; and the question, how far Congress has the | 
constitutional right, and how far it would be just | 
and proper to exercise this power of legislation 
over Territories, may as well be settled and dis- 
posed of at this time as at any other. 

Had the principles of our Territorial Govern- | 
ments been settled to the satisfaction of the public, | 
and had there been no conflict of opinion as to 
the propriety and constitutionality of certain pro- 
visions proposed to be introduced, and which are 














|| persons and their property in the new Territories. 





lavery in the Territories—Mr. Dickinson. 


and with a proper regard to the rights of other 
portions of the Union. 

It is not so much the happiness of the slave as 
the future welfare of the Territories that governs 
my feelings in this matter. My own opinion is, 


| thata large majority of our slave aed are 
| happier and better off as they are th 


an immediate 


|, emancipation can make them. I know that our 


southern brethren entertaina different opinion from 


|, myself as to the evils of slavery, and I respect 
their opinions, as honestly entertained, and con- 


sider their opinions entitled to the same respect 
with my own or others upon the same subject. It 


| being the first time that 1 have been cal'ed upon to 
|| act on a question of this character, and being fully 


aware of the great variety of opinions entertained 
by the American people upon the constitutional 


‘right, as well as the policy of general legislation 


oer our Territories, | have approached this ques- 
tion as though it was a new one, and examined it 
as if it were the first time presented for determi- 
nation, with a sincere desire to arrive at a just 
conclusion, without reference to former legislation 
or sectional prejudice. After the best examination 


|| that I have been able to bestow, I have arrived at 


the conclusion, that the Constitution confers no 
right on Congress of exclusive “legislation over 


That, so far as general legislation is concerned, 
the Territories stand in the same relation to the 
General Government as do the States. That the 
power to legislate for the government and general 
police of Territories, not being in Congress, neces- 
| sarily remains with the people of the Territories; || 
/and to exercise this legislative power over such | 
Territories the consent of the inhabitants thereof 
should in the first place be obtained. 
| The first question is, Has Congress the consti- 
| tutional right to legislate for, and regulate the gen- | 
eral police and government of Oregon or any newly 
acquired territory? 
If Congress has that right, under what clause of || 
| the Constitution is itto be found? Our General | 
| Government is one of limited powers, and is con- | 
fined in its action to the exercise of those expressly || 
| delegated powers, or to such as are necessary to 
| carry such powers into execution. 
| ~ The clause in the Constitution on which the ad- | 
| vocates of an expressly delegated power rest their 
| argument for the constitutional right of providing 
| for the government of Territories, is that which 
| declares that ‘* Congress shall have power to dis- 


j 
| 








should be extended, where it can be reasonably || of Congress for this general legislation over Terri- 
| avoided. I am therefore willing to limit its further || 
| extension, where it can be done constitutionally 


deemed by a respectable portion of the community | * pose of and make all needful rules and regula- 





to be of paramount importance to the future wel- | ‘tions respecting the territory or other property 
fare of these ‘Territories, | would have voted upon’ || ‘ belonging to the United States.”” Does thisclause | 
this question in silence, and would not have trou- || give to Congress the exclusive right of legislation 


bled the committee with any remarks upon the || over Territories, or is it confined in its operation 
subject. But 1 am aware that a differenceeof | to the disposition of the soil only? The wording 
| 


opinion does exist in the different sections of the 
Union in regard to the disposition of slavery in 
the Territories, and I feel disposed to examine 
this matter candidly, and be governed in my fature 
action by what I find, after a full examination, to 
be my duty as a Representative of the AmericalT 
people. 

In proposing to organize a Government for the 
Territory of Oregon and over future acquired 
Territories, subjects of dispute have arisen which 
will tend to disturb the happiness and peace of 
portions of this Confederacy. I refer to the power 
claimed to prevent, by legislation of Congress, 
citizens of the United States from removing into 
such Territories with their slave property, and 
there holding and enjoying the same. 

If a majority of Congress have a constitutional 
right to limit the use of these Territories so as to 
exclude the employment of slave labor, and this 
right should be exercised, some portions of the 
Confederacy will complain of being deprived of an 
equal participation in Territories acquired by the 
common treasure and blood of all. 

Should the constitational right be admitted, then 
it must be a matter of expediency to determine 
whether the exclusion of slavery from these Ter- 
ritories is of such paramount importance to their 
future welfare as to override all personal and par- 
tial considerations. 

I am satisfied that slavery is an evil to.any coun- 
try wherever it exists, and 1am unwilling that it 


such ambiguous terms. 


of this clause would seem to confine its operation 
to land or other property merely. The phrase 





| that ** Congress shall have power to dispose of,” | 
| would seem to embrace the power to sell, which 
| is undoubtedly the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed, and it was the soil and not the eminent 
domain which the Constitution was giving Con- 
gress the right to dispose of. If such had not 
been the intention, it would have been otherwise 
expressed. 
The framers of our Constitution were not the 
men to leave so important a matter as the dispo- | 
| sition and government of Territories couched in 
y The words ‘ needful 
‘rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
‘other property belonging to the United States,” | 
taken in connection with the clause to ‘dispose | 
of,” shows that it was the soil, and not the juris- | 
diction of the country, or eminent domain, that the | 
Convention was clothing Congress with the power | 
tosell. The word “ legislation” is not even men- 
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tories is adopted, the constitutional right of exclu- 
sive legislation is as absolute over the western 
Territories as over the District of Columbia, and 
the same language would have been used in both 
instances in the Constitution. 

Those who maintain that the words “ needful 
rules and regulations”’ contain a grant of power for 
general legislation over Territories, attempt to for- 
tify this position by quoting other ‘clauses of the 
Constitution, where the words “ provide for’’ and 
to ** make rules for”? mean the general law-making 
power. This is true, so far as those quotations 
last mentioned are concerned; because these last- 
quoted phrases are emploved in the eighth section 
of the first article of the Constitution, which enu- 
merates those powers over which Congress has 
exclusive jurisdiction. Their application to the 
general law-making power is, then, proper and cor- 
rect. If Congress possesses the exclusive right of 
legislation over Territories, why was it not em- 
braced in this general schedule of powers? The 
subject was one certainly of sufficient importance 
to merit that attention. 

The clause to make “ needful rules and regula- 
tions”? means the power to legislate for the dispo- 
sition of the western lands; it means a special 
legislation, and is confined to the objects specified 
in that clause of the Constitution, to wit: territory 
or other property. By a reference to the debates 
in the Convention which framed the Constitution, 
it appears that on the 6th August, 1787, a draught 
of a plan of a constitution was submitted by a 


| committee to the Convention; which draught. after 
| Sundry amendments, was adopted as a constitution, 


The seventeenth article of the draught was as fol- 
lows: 


* New States, lawfully constituted or established within 


| the limits of the United States, may be admitted by the Le- 


gislature into this Government; but to such admission the 
consent of two-thirds of the meinbers present of each House 
shall be necessary. If a new State shall arise within the 
limits of any of the present States, the consent of the Legis- 
luture of such State shall aleo be necessary to its admission. 
If the admission be consented to, the new State shall be 
admitted on the same terms with the original States.’’ 

On the following 2%h of August, the following 
substitute was offered for the above seventeenth 
article: 

‘ New States may he admitted by the Legisiatnre into the 
Union, but no new State shall be erected within the limits 
of any of the present States without the consent of the Le- 
gislature of such State, as well as the General Legistature.”’ 

Which substitute was then agreed to. : 

On the following day (the 30th of August) it was 
moved to postpone the above substitute, and several 
amendments were offered and rejected, until the 
first clause of the third section of the fourth article 
was agreed to in nearly its present shape. It was 
then moved to add the following clause to the above 
substitute: 

‘* Provided, nevertheless, That nothing in this Constitution 
shall be construed to affect the claim of the United States to 
vacant lands ceded to them by the late treaty of peace.”’ 

This motion was withdrawn, and the following 
proposition was offered: 

«“ The Legislature shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
othe: property belonging to the United States ; and nothing 
in this Constitution contained shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims either of the United States or of any 
particular State; but all such claims may be examined into 
and decided upon by the Supreme Court.”’ 

This proposition was negatived, and the follow- 
ing proposition was agreed to: 

“ The Legislature shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territery or 


other property ay oo @ the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution sball be so construed as to prejudice any 


|| claim either of the United States or of any particular State.” 


Now, the question presents itself, What is it 
that Congress has the power to dispose of, anit make 
needful rules and regulations for? And whatis this 
claim of the United States, and of any particular State, 
but to the vacant lands above mentioned? In reading 


tioned in the Constitution in providing for Terri- || the history of the formation of this clause in the 


tories, whiie the power of exclusive legislation is | Constitution, can any other reasonable conclusion 
expressly granted to Congress over the District of || be drawn but that the intention of the Convention 


Columbia, and such other places as might be pur- 
chased for forts, magazines, arsenals, &c. 

This distinction weuld never have been made 
| between the District of Columbia and other territory 
| of the United States, unless it was intended by the 
| framers of our Constitution; for, if the argument 


used by those who are the advocates of the power | 


| was to clothe Congress with special powers in re- 
i to the Territories? It is well known that 
several of the States claimed portions of the soil 
in the western territory. Virginia reserved the 
land between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers 
for her revolutionary soldiers, and Connecticat 
reserved a tract in the northeastern portion of Ohio. 
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If bene claims were not at this time settled, the || bill introduced, in the early part of the session, by 


States still held these claims, which were after- 
wards ratified. 
apply to the domain, but the soil alone; so it is 
with the whole clause of the latter part of this 
section; the words ** to dispose of,’’ ** to make all 
needfal rules and regulations,” and “to provide 
against the prejudicing the claim of the States, or 
the United States,’’ all apply to lands, as a fair 
eonstruction of the clause will warrant, and to 
western lands, as the history of the proceeding of 
the Convention does most indubitably show. 

We cannot adopt the converse of the above con- 
clusion without assuming that Congress could sell 
and dispose of and transfer the jurisdiction of this 
western territory to some foreign Power, and that 
the States had a conflicting claim of jurisdiction in 
the same territory and at the same time, and con- 


sequently must have had the same Power to sell; | 


which could not be, as I will hereafter show, from 


the fact that the Confederation had already pro- | 


vided this Territory with laws for self-government, 
and consequently had no such territory to sell. It 
does seem to me that the question is a clear one, 
that there is no expressly delegated power in the 
Constitution giving Congress the right of exclusive 
legislation over the western Territories. 

Having disposed of the first question, the next 
is, Does the power of Congress to legislate for the 


disposition of the soil necessarily draw after it, as | 


an incident, the power to legislate for persons who 
occupy this soil? It unquestionably does not, be- 
cause all our western States have exercised juris- 
diction over the country while the fee simple was 
in the United States, without any inconvenience 
resulting therefrom. Congress having the fee of 
the soil reserved, and consequently the primary 


disposition of the same, can adopt such regulations | 


as may be deemed necessary without interfering 
with the rights of the inhabitants of such Territory 
and the inhabitants of such Territory can make all 
laws necessary for the welfare of such society 
without interfering with the rights of the soil. 

It is clear, also, on another ground, that the Con- 
vention did notintend to give general legislation over 
her Territories, from the fact that the United States 
at that time possessed no Territory but the North- 
west Territory,and that Territory, at the timeof the 
adoption of the Constitution, was, by the ordinance 
of 1787, provided with a government embracing all 
the essential principles of liberty. 


1): 5 
This ordinance for the government of the Terri- 


tory northwest of the river Ohio was adopted by 
the Confederation, whose powers, I take it, were 
ample for any kind of legislation necessary over 
that Territory. And had the Confederation re- 
mained unchanged, the provisions of that ordi- 
nance would have remained, as it professed to be, 
unalterable. 

But the adoption of our present Constitution 
was a virtual revocation of the unalterable pro- 





| from the northwest of the river Ohio or elsewhere, | 


adopted, would virtually repeal that important part 


| the gentleman from South Carolina, which, if || the Government in the hands of the people, 
The claim of the States did not |! 











I am, in all cases when practicable, for leaving 


Iam 
| Opposed to exercising any powers not clearly con- 


of the Constitution which shields and protects the || stitational. 


western States from the extortion of the Adantic 
States. I refer to the bill authorizing the several 
States to collect tonnage duties. The adoption of 
our Constitution scattered to the winds all of those 
unalterable provisions of the ordinance. 

The power to admit new States into the Confed- 
eracy on an equal footing with the original States, 
and the guarantee of a republican form of govern- 
ment, necessarily implied the power in the sover- 
eign people of any State in the Union, whether 


to admit slavery or exclude it from its borders. If 
Congress has not the right of exclusive legislation, 
neither expressly nor thus incidentally, it is urged 


| that the necessity of the case is a sufficient warrant 


for Congress to interfere and extend its fostering | 
_care over the distant provinces. 


Necessity has 


| ever been the plea of tyrants and the argument of 


kings. Arbitrary rule has always been sustained 
and justified upon the plea of necessity. It was 
precisely this plea of necessity, urged by the mother 
country, that brought about the revolt against the 
tyranny of England, It is always the plea used 


_ by the strong to oppress the weak. Such a plea 


can never be urged in this country; it has no place 


_in our political vocabulary. Our people, whether 
many or few, whether in Territories or States, 


whether inhabiting the Pacific coast, the Missis- 


| sippi valley, or the Atlantic slope, are equally ca- 


pable of self-government; and the power to amend, 
enlarge, or limit our General Government, to meet 
any devisable contingency not hitherto. provided 
for, will effectually relieve us from resorting to so 
dangerous a remedy as the plea of necessity, It 
is also urged that the long and continued exercise 
of this legislative power over Territories, as exer- 


_cised by Congress, should at this late day set the 


question at rest. If Congress has been exercising 
an unconstitutional prerogative, it is never too late 
to retrace its steps; but [ think a fair view of the 
matter will relieve Congress from the charge of 
usurping authority. 

The Government of the Territory northwest of 
the Ohio river was provided for by the Confedera- 
tion, previous to the adoption of the Constitution. 
The Mississippi Territory, by the deed of cession 


from Georgia, was provided with the same gov- 


ernment as the Territory northwest of the river 


| Ohio, with the exception of the slavery clause. 


visions of that ordinance; for by the adoption of || 


the Constitution, those provisions became merged 
In that instrument, and what was intended as a 
special provision for this Territory was by the Con- 
stitution extended to the whole Union. Such, for 
instance, was the benefit of the ‘ habeas corpus 
act,’’ the right of trial by jury, that good faith 
should be kept with the Indians, and aiso the pro- 
vision that no tax or impost should be levied upon 
property in its transit through this Territory. I 
refer to the latter part of the fourth article of this 
ordinance, which 1s as follows: 

“The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, 
shall be common highways, and forever free, as well to the 
inhabitants of the said Territory as ta the citizens of the 
United States, and those of any other State that may be ad- 
mitted into wie Contederacy, without tax, impost, or duty 


therefor.” 

The object of this clause was, not to make com- 
mon highways for any other purpose but for the 
free transit of property through this Territory. 
The adoption of the Constitution provided a rem- 
edy for this evil, by prohibiting the several States 
from levying of imposts or duties on exports or im- 
ports. “The reason ceasing, the law ceased;’’ 
consequentiy, those streams, and the carrying 
places between the same, ceased to be common 
highways. 

That prohibitory provision in the Constitution 
becomes inore important as the States of the Con- 





} 
federacy increase in number. I was sorry to see a |! 


|| Louisiana was acquired by treaty from France ir 


1803, and Florida, in 1819, from Spain; and by 
these treaties of cession provisions were made for 
the incorporation of the inhabitants into the Union, 
as independent States of the Confederacy; and 
until that was consummated, there was a guarantee 
on the part of the United States to protect the in- 
habitants of the ceded Territories in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and religion. 

It thus will be seen, that all these Territories, 
which we have acquired since the adoption of the 
Constitution, were provinces of the Republic, and 
for the purposes of protection subjected to the 
limited control of the General Government, but at 
the same time had the right to demand an admis- 
sion into the Union, as sovereign, independent 
States, and could, if they saw fit, have objected to 
any special legislation of Congress. Consequently, 
Congress cannot justly be charged with acting un- 


| constitutionally in legislating generally for these 


Territories, nor excluding slavery or in admitting 
it, or dividing the Territory between the conflicting 
interests, as was the case of the Missouri compro- 
mise line, so far as protection to liberty, property, 
and religion is concerned. This power, as I have 
stated, is not a delegated power in Congress, but 
acquired by treaties and deeds of cession, or by 
the treaty-making power; for, if the ground as- 
sumed by the advocates of exclusive legislation is 
correct, our Territories may be treated as provinces 
as long as it suits the ruling power to do so; and, 
if we have the right to legislate for them, we may 
send out our proconsuls, in the shape of governors, 
secretaries, judges, &c.,and retain these Territories 
in a state of vassalage until it shall suit the powers 


_ that be to admit this or that as a State, to regulate 
_ the balance of power in the Legislature of the na- 
tion. Thatsuch would not be the case, is contrary 
to the history of the political parties of this country. 


| 





} 
| 
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‘|! as the inhabitants of States. 


ge 


| The 10th article of the amendment to the Con- 
| stitution declares, that ‘‘ the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
| respectively, or to the people.’” There has been 
| too much power already taken from the people, 
| and there is no other way of remedying the evils 
of an excessive and daily-increasing Executive 
| patronage, but by restoring this power to the people, 
where it originally belonged. 
There is no good reason why the inhabitants of 
Territories should not govern themselves, as well 
The Constitution 
provides, ‘that full faith and credit shall be given 
‘in each State to the public acts, records, and 
‘ judicial proceedings of every other State; and 
| © that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 


* all the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
7 


|‘ several States.”” Under these provisions of the 
| Constitution, the Territories are treated as States 
| in all respects, and I can see no good reason why 
they should not be entitled to all the privileges of 


| 


States, with the exception of being represented in 
the councils of the nation; and, in order to obtain 
this privilege, the Territories must come prepared 
for an admission into the Confederacy as States. 
It is the exercise of unconstitutional or doubtful 
| powers that creates most of our sectional jealousies, 
_and causes well-disposed citizens to calculate the 
value of the Union. I never knew of any serious 
| discontent occasioned by the exercise of an ad- 
mitted corstitutional power. So long as the land- 
| marks of the Constitution are observed, so long 
will harmony reign in our councils. 

I am aware that the opinions advaneed by me 
will not spit the views of the extreme North, or 
anti-slavery men, as they are called, nor of the 
extreme South, or pro-slavery men, as they are 
termed. Our anti-slavery men believe that they 
have a mission to execute, and that mission is to 
limit the further extension of slavery at all hazards, 
by the agency of the action of the General Govern- 
ment over our newly-acquired Territories. These 
anti-slavery men believe that slavery, as a moral 
and political evil, should be excluded from obtain- 
ing a foothold in new Territories, even to the ex- 
clusion of the citizens of slaveholding States from 
an equal participation in these Territories. To be 
sure, the anti-slavery man mye to the pro-slavery 
/man, You may come into these Territories, but 
| you must not bring with you a certain kind of 
| property called slave property, but you may bring 
with you the same kind of property that we from 
the non-slaveholding States bring, and then you 
| can participate equally with us in these Territories 
which have been purchased and paid for out of the 
-cq@mmon stock. But the citizen from the slave- 

holding State replies, that unless he can bring the 
| kind of property which he possesses with him into 
| these Territories, he must be restricted in the use 

of, and essentially excluded from a participatioa 

in, this common public domain. 

~ If there were not, in the estimation of the anti- 

slavery men, a sentiment that slavery was a moral 
| and political evil, then there would be no objection 
| to its admission into our new Territories. There 
| being this difference of opinion between the North 
and the South as to the positive evils of slavery, the 











question presents itself, Who is to be the umpire 
in this matter? Are the opinions of every section 
of the Union to be measured by this Procrustean 
moral standard of the anti-slavery men in relation 
to the institution of slavery? Or are we of the 
North to submit our opinions in this matter to the 
standard of pro-slavery men? Would it not be 
more in accordance with the principles of justice 
and the compromises of the Constitution that we 
leave the whole subject-matter with the inhabitants 
of Territories, where it should belong? The in- 
habitants of these Territories most mega: will 
know what kind of municipal regulations will best 
suit their condition. It is admitted by the most 
ardent of the proviso men that the power of the 
General Government in this matter is limited to 
Territorial Governments, and can never be exer- 
cised in the States; that the legislation of Congress 
over the Territories, so far as slavery is concerned, 
ceases when they are admitted into the Union; and 

















that— . 
“ The inhabitants of said Territory shall always. be enti- 
_tled to the benefits of the writ.of habeas and of trial 
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when they are admitted as States, unless other- | 
wise provided for by the inhabitants of such ad- | 
mitted Territory. Consequentl 
this right of limiting the introduction of slavery 
can only be exercised while the inhabitants are 
subject to the action of Congress, and no longer. 
Therefore, upon the most libere! construction of 





the Constitution, there is but a short time that || 


Congress can exercise general legislation over Ter- | 
ritories to this object. 

I have stated before that I do not believe that | 
Congress has any constitutional right to legislate, | 
but that the inhabitants of these Territories have | 
this power and the same right to the exercise of | 
political power that the States have; that they are | 
entitled to all the privileges of self-government that 
States are, with the exception of being represented 
in the councils of the nation, and participating in | 


| 


making laws for the General Government. | and there is a large excess of sympathy in the | 


The inhabitants of the Oregon Territory have | 
established a Government of thetr own, in which | 


they exclude slavery, and I conclude that Congress | 


has no right to change this Government of theirs, || is gone and forgotten, it is the poor African that 


and establish slavery in that Territory. I think | 
if that project were seriously entertained, we should | 
find the anti-slavery men stoutly denying its con- | 
stitutionality. 
The ordinance of 1787 was wisely conceived. | 
The bill of rights, or that portion which guaran- 
tied equal rights to all the inhabitants of such Ter- | 
ritory, was worthy of the fathers of the Republic. | 
The principles of this ordinance were the applica- | 
tion of those universal principles of right to a Ter- | 
ritory, and which, upon the subsequent adoption | 
of the Constitution, was merged in that instru- 
ment, but at the same time made to embrace a. 
mighty empire. The provisions of that ordinance | 
being superseded by the adoption of the Constitu- | 
tion, it left the territory northwest of the river Ohio | 
untrammeled in its action, and the States carved | 
out of it could either admit slavery or exclude it, 
as suited their interests. But the good sense of 
the inhabitants of these States determined them to 
exclude the evil from their borders, the wisdom of 
which is apparent in the unexampled prosperity 
and progress of these States in wealth and num- 
bers. The ordinance of 1787 was, with the ex- 
ception of the slavery clause, also adopted as the 
Government of the Territories composing the | 
States of Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi; | 
but they all disregarded those unalterable articles 
of compact, as they are termed, and upon which so | 
much stress has been laid in this slavery discus- 
sion. The second article of this ordinance says 


by jury; of a proportionate representation of the people in 
the Legislature; and of judicial proceedings according to | 
the course of the common law,” &c. 

I presume it will not be contended that the above | 
guarantee of political and judicial rights has ever 
been regarded in the States of Tennessee, Alabama, 
or Mississippi, as far as the African is concerned. 

In the State of Ohio, it is well known that some 
of the earliest acts of her Legislature were to dis- 





| 
| 
| 


franchise all persons of African blood in the State, || 


and to pass stringent laws to prevent the immigra- 
tion of free blacks into the State. In thisState no 
black man can exercise the elective franchise, or | 
be elected to office. Nor can he be a witness in a 
court of justice where either of the parties are 


Sy 


that all previous fegislation upon this subject by } ground, and would rejoice tosee the whole system 
Congress within the Territories becomes abrogated || abolished, if it were practicable. 


the exercise of 1 what to do with them if they were free. 
| 








|; hearts are overflowing with universal benevolence, 
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But the great 
majority of both political parties see the difficulty 
of emancipating these people. They do not know 
To edu- 
cate them and place them on an equality with the || 
whites, would, unless all history is false, in the || 
end, create a war of races, which would result in 
the extermination of one or the other of them. I 
take it that itis impossible, in this country, that | 
the blacks can ever fully participate in our free || 
institutions. One would des supposed that under 
the ordinance of 1787, and in a Territory like the 
| Northwest Territory, this vision of philanthro- 
| pists might have been realized. But such has not 
roven to be the fact, and the free blacks there are 
but little, if any, better off than the slaves of the | 
South. | 
The miseries of slavery to these people, in the 
| aggregate, I believe, are more imaginary than real; 


| 
| 





American people, which must find vent somewhere. | 
In bygone days this sympathy was partially poured 
out upon the poor Indian. Now the poor Indian 
/comes in for this whole excess of sympathy. || 
And it is not unfrequent to see at the North col- 
lections of well-disposed and pious people, whose 


wrought up to the highest state of excitement by 
some abolition lecturer, wha is portraying the mis- 
ery of the slave at the South, while scores of vaga- 
bond free negroes are suffering under their own 
eyes for the common necessaries of life, without 
the offer of charity. These are the vagaries, how- 
ever, of but a small portion of the community, for 
which the majority should not be held accounta- 
ble. 

We admit that we have no right to interfere with 
| the domestic relations of our neighbors, so long as | 
they commit no breach of the peace. Wehaveno | 
right to break their windows because we do not 
like their style of architecture, or burn their houses 
because we do not approve of their system of do- | 
| mestic relations. But in this free country, the peo- 
ple will discuss the style of a man’s building, or | 





|| the propriety of his domesti« government, although 


|| it should be unpleasant to the subject of such re- | In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


| marks; and if those who discuss this subject were || 
| moved by a proper spirit, there could no evil result | 
therefrom. 
Therefore, we at the North do discuss the pro- | 
priety of selling slaves, so as to separate husband 
and wife, parents and children, &c. This practice | 
is very abhorrent to the feelings of the humane; | 
and I do think that the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia should be so regulated as to prevent || 
this District from being the common slave market | 
of the surrounding country. If Congress cannot | 
| agree upon the proper measures, give the power to 
the control of the District—give it to the people, 
where it belongs, and public opinion will force | 
them to regard the common dictates of humanity. | 
| With a few additional remarks I will close. Some 
of our southern or pro-slavery brethren not only 
| deny the power in Congress of general legislation 
over Territories, but also deny the right of the in- 
habitants ofsuch Territories to exclude the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the same. I confess Lam unable 
to see the ground of the latter position. I think it | 
cannot be successfully maintained that the removal | 
of slave property from a slaveholding State to a 





| at length in regard to the Mexican war, 


| newly acquired territory. 
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late over Oregon, or California, or New Mexico, 


| except that right of general legislation which she 


possesses over the whole Confederacy. That Con- 


| gress, in heretofore exercising this right of legisla- 


tion over the Territories composing the States of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Florida, &c., did it by virtue of the several deeds 
of cession and treaties of transfer, and by the con- 


| sent of such inhabitants; and that, as a part of the 


consideration of such sale and transfer of these 
Territories, Congress was bound to provide pro- 


| tection to the inhabitants of such ‘l'erritories and 
, to admit them into the Union as sovereign States 


of the Confederacy; which was an obligation as- 


| sumed by Congress, an act to be performed on her 
| part, but with no corresponding obligations on the 
| part of the inhabitants of such Territories to sub- 


mit to any legislation or action of Congress, except 
such general legislation as may be exercised over 
the States as well as Territories. That the Terri- 
tory northwest of the river Qhio was provided with 
a government previous to thé adoption of the Con- 


| stitution, and that all irrevocable provisions of that 
| ordinance were superseded and merged in that 
| Constitution. 


That the provision in the Constitu- 
tion, which is relied upon as giving Congress pow~- 
er of general legislation over Territories, both by 
its phraseology and the history of its adoption, 


| proves to have been intended for the disposition of 
| the western lands, and not for exclusive legislation 


over these Territories. And, having arrived at the 


| conclusion that the municipal government of Ter- 


ritories should be left to the inhabitants of the same, 


| I feel bound to obey; and if we adopt the course 


which to me appears to be the only legitimate one, 
we shall escape the unpleasant discussion of sla- 


| very, and a host of agitatora will be withouta 
| habitation, or abiding place. 








ACQUIRED TERRITORY. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. G. BROWN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In roe House or Representarives, 
June 3, 1848, 


Union, on the Naval appropriation Bill. 


Mr. BROWN said: Mr. Chairman, when I had 
the honor, some weeks since, to deliver my views 
closed 
with the remark, that at some future day I would 
discuss the question of ** indemnity and security,” 


and submit my opinions as to the powers of Con- 


gress over newly acquired territory. ‘The treaty 
lately ratified by the American Senate, if it meets 
the favor in Mexico, which its friends and the 
friends of peace here and elsewhere so ardently 
hope for, will settle for the time being the question 
of ‘indemnity for the past and security for the 
future.’’ Outside of the treaty, we can look to no 


| indemnity, nor can we ask any further security 
| than such as may be provided in that convention. 


The time seems appropriate for an expression of 
my views in regard to the powers of Congress over 
[t is so, not only on ac- 
count of the territory acquired, or to be acquired 
by the treaty, but because the 12th section of the 
bill now before Congress, to organize a ‘Territoriat 
Government in Oregon, assumes a power over the 





free Territory, carries with it the right to hold and 
enjoy such property. If it will apply to Territo- 
| ries, it will equally apply to free States. The error 
of this argument is embraced in the position that 
the Territories are not the common property of the 
United States, but of the States wnited; that these 
Territories are not to be disposed of or managed 
by a majority so as to prevent the jnhabitants of 
any one State from taking possession of and enjoy- 
ing their portion of this common domain. With- 
out laboring the subject, I take this to be the result 
of the argument of the extreme pro-slavery men. 


white; and no matter what the outrages may be 
which are committed by a white man upon the 
blacks, he escapes unpunished, unless there are 
some white persons witnesses to the transaction. 
It isa notorious fact, that the ordinance of 1787 
has always been disregarded by the inhabitants 
northwest of the river Ohio, when it was their in- 
terest todo so. Slavery existed in that Territory 
at the time of the adoption of the ordinance. The 
inhabitants of that Territory held Africansas slaves, 
and those slaves were never emancipated, the pos- 
itive enactments of the ordinance to that effect not- || If adopted 

withstanding. The ordinance also provides that |! of sil aerdeaniinn in the Territories. 
there shall but five States in this Northwest || tion that a few inhabitants — not to prescribe 


Territory, but I perceive that the present Congress || rules for the Per Teidiory ao: 
are preparing to make six States, which I presume ti Sager ob echeartece aRedati Ate 6 


will be carried into effect. 
The citizens of the northern States, in sentiment, 
are opposed to the institution of slavery upon every 








plies only to the expediency, and not to the right, 
of such exercise of power. 

In conclusion, I will say that it does seem to me 
that Congress does not possess the right to legis- 





, this position defeats entirely the right | 
he objec- | 


'| territories not, in my opinion, guarantied to Con- 
| gress by the Constitution. It proposes to extend 
| the ordinance of July, 1787, over the Territory of 

| Oregon; and we have heard it boldly proclaimed, in 

‘| and out of Congress, that the sixth section of that 

'| ordinance is to be extended to all the territories 

‘of the United States. 


That section is in these 


'| words: 
|| «Ar. 6. There shall be neither stavery nor involuntary 


.| servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 

victed : ided, always, That any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the nal States, such fugitives may be lawfully 
reclaimed, conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.” 


|| This is the only part of the ordinance that relates 
| to the subject of slavery, as I find it recorded in 
| 


the Journals of the Continental Congress, as having 
pes July 13, 1787, page 754, vol. 4, House 
ibrary. 
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On page 373 of the same volume, it is recorded | 
that 1} 


« Congress took into consideration the report of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr, Jefferson, Mr. Chase, and Mr. 
Howell, te whom was re-committed their report of a plan | 
for a terpporary government of the WesTeRN territory; 

« When a motion was made by Mr. Speight, seconded by 
Mr. Rend, to strike out the following paragraph : 

“That aiter the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall 
‘be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
‘said States, [meaning the States to be created from said 
¢ territory,) otherwise than in pouishment of erimes whereof 
‘the party shall have been convicted to have been guilty.”’ 

And on the question being taken, the words 
were struck out—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, voting in the aflirmative; 
Maryland and South Carolina in the negative; 
Virginia and North Carolina divided; Georgia and 
Delaware not present. This was on the 19th of 
April, 1784. On the 23d of the same month, the 
plan was adopted without the paragraph thus 
stricken out—page 379. I cite these things for 
the purpose of remarking, that in this early day of 
the Republic, the only opposition to slavery was 
found in the South; Pennsylvania and other north- 
ern States, which then had an interest in its exist- 
ence, were opposed (if we may rely upon their 
votes) to circumscribing its limits. And when, in 
1787, by the ordinance for the government of the 
Northwestern Territory, the resolves of April 23, 
1784, were repealed, and slavery and invcluntary 
servitude were denied existence in said territory, 
it was with a proviso—not such as that which now 
disturbs the deliberations of Congress, and threat- 
ens the harmony of the Union—but a proviso ‘that 
‘ persons escaping into such territory, from whom 
* labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of 
* the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
‘reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming 
‘ his or her labor or service as aforesaid.’’ This 
proviso, thus clearly and distinctly recognizing and 
securing the master’s property in his slave, seems 
to have reconciled the northern States, for we find 
them voting for the proposition in this form. 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 


Georgia, were the only States present, and they | 


all voied for the ordinance with this proviso, The 
northern States, now so boisterous against the 
right of property in slaves, could only be reccn- 
ciled to this ordinance, now their political Shibbo- 
leth, by its clear and distinct recognition of the 
right of property in slaves. Without this recog- 
nition, they were unanimously opposed to it; with 
it, they were as unanimously in favor of it. They 
seemed at this time not disposed to send slaves to | 
the West whose labor might come in competition 


| served seven years to the taifor’s trade, and anderstands || 


with the labor of slaves elsewhere; but if slaves |! 


absconded into that country, the rights of the mas- | 


ter were made secure to follow and recapture them, || 
Do gentlemen who stickle so much for the ordi- || 


nance of 1787, now recognize this guarantied right 
of property in slaves? What says the member 
from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,]} and he of New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Tucx,] and of Massachusetts, [Mr. | 


| had tolerable patronage in the business of adver- 


| tiny of the country. 


vane roel § What say you all of the Abolition || 
V 


school? ill you admit this right of property, or 
do you recede entirely from the position assumed 
by the very men you pretend to follow? They 
voted against the ordinance when it pip No? recog- 


nize property in slaves, and for it when it did so | 
i You are for the ordinance without | 


recognize it. 
this recognition, and against it with it; and yet 
you claim the men who passed the ordinance as 
your guides and your example. 


first part of this ordinance over all the territories | 
of the United States, and I as unhesitatingly assert 
that Congress has no power to extend it over any | 
part of those territories. The powers of the Con- 

tinental Congress of 1787 and the United States | 
Congress of 1848 are widely different. The first | 
acted under Articles of Confederation, the Inat | 
under a written Constitution. In maintaining, as | 
I do, that the Constitution, no less than the ordi- | 
nance, recognizes the master’s property in his slave, | 
I am not to be understood as saying that slavery 

was established by the one or the other; very far | 
from it. The Continental Congress, and after it | 
the Convention that framed the Federal Constitu- | 
tion, found slavery in existence. The relation be- | 


tween master and servant was established in the | be stra 


earlier days of our colonial existence. 


! 


| tion, to the performance of such acts as are ex- 
| pressly permitted by the delegated authority from | 





I have in || in the Constitution to legislate over the territories. | 
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my possession a copy of the ‘* Boston Gazette,” a | as property—the common property of the United 


newspaper printed in the city ef Boston, January | 
22, 1739. This sheet, now more than one hundred | 
years old, contains these advertisements: 
“If any person has a young negro woman (that can be | 

} 

’ 


well recommended) to dispose of, they may hear of a PuR- || 
CHaser by inquiring of the publisher.’ 

“A young negro, not twenty-two years old, who has |, 
household business and cooking tolerably wel}, ro BE SOLD. 
Inquire of the printer.” 


And again: 

« A negro man, about twenty-six years of age, fit for town 
or Country business, To Be soup. Inquire of the printer. 
This negro has been above seven years to the business of | 
ship -carpentering.’’ 

Considermg that the Boston Gazette at that 
day was, by actual measurement, just eight inches 
wide and ten inches long, it will be confessed it 


i} 
i} 
| 
i! 
| 


ising negroes for sale. 

By reference to a volume, entitled ‘* History of |, 
Slavery,’’ it will be seen that not many years 
since, Providence, Boston, and other New Eng- 
land cities, were great slave marts. The traffic 
was conducted in its most revolting forms through- 
out New England and the middle States—so much 
so, indeed, that the anti-slavery missionaries were 
sorely grieved, and in one instance a pious old || 
man, of great learning and vast philanthropy, is said | 
to have died of grief, after visiting Rhode Island 
and witnessing the conduct of slave-owners and 
slave-dealers in that State. 

It is not my purpose to trace the history of sla- || 
very and the slave trade in the States now so 
clamorous in favor of universal emancipation; but || 
1 may ask if it is quite modest in them, so lately 
recovered from this ** MORAL LEPROSY,” as they | 
are pleased to call the institution of slavery, to taunt 
and jeer us for its continued existence in the South, | 
seeing that they brought it among us, cherished 
and cultivated its growth, and finally sold it to us 
for gold and silver. 

Mine is a different purpose. I desire to inves- 
tigate the powers of Government over slavery as 
it now exists, and as it did exist at the adoption of | 
our present form of government. I do not pre- | 
tend that the Constitution established slavery; it | 
was not necessary for itto doe se. It found it in | 
existence, already established. I assert that it | 
clearly recognized it as a thing in esse—something 
fixed, established, interwoven with the future des- 
In proof ofthis, and without 
elaborating the point, I refer to the 2d section, 4th 
article of the Constitution, and to the 2d section, 
article 1, of the same instrument; and if these be 
not sufficient, the man who doubts may satisfy his 
mind beyond dispute or cavil, by consulting the || 
debates in Convention on these two sections of the | 
Federal Constitution. The question which we are | 
now to consider is not, who or what first planted | 
slavery in America? but, what are the powers of 
Congress over the question as it now is? This | 
must be ascertained by a rule of construction long 
since established, and now by all true republicans 
acquiesced in as sound and orthodox. This rule 
limits the powers of Congress, under the Constitu- 


the States, and to such other incidental acts as may | 
be necessary to carry out the ouenany granted 
powers. Under what clause in the Constitution 


_ does the power exist to intermeddle with the ques- || 
|| tion of slavery, or to extend the ordinance of 1787 
You unhesita- | 
tingly proclaim a right in Congress to extend the || 


over newly acquired territory? You claim the || 
power to extend the ordinance under the authority | 
**to dispose of and make all needful rules and reg- 


erty of the United States.”? Can any man read 
this third section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution, and come to any other conclusion than 
that the territories are treated of as property? Con- || 
gress has power over the territories and - 
erty of the United States. This, it will not be cun- |, 
tended, conveys any express authority to exclude | 
settlements or to deny admission to the institution | 


| of slave 


ry. 
May ie things be done as the fair incidents || 
to the power expressly given, ‘‘ to make all needful |, 
rules and regulations ponpeuns the territories and || 
OTHER PROPERTY of the United States?”’ It would 
indeed, if the inferior grant contained 


| 
i 





| silate rei, extend its 


| discovered. 


Stutes—should carry with it, asa necessary inei- 
dent, the vastly more important power of regula. 
ting the political institutions of these territories— 
now, and for all after time, to exclude the citizeng 
of one half the Union, and totally to deny admis. 
sion to an institution recognized, if not established, 
by the Constitution. The subordinate would thus 
rise above its superior, and the incidental become 
paramount to the express grant. The ordinance 
18 in itself a nullity, so far as these territories are 
concerned. It dates anterior to the Constitution, 


| having been adopted July 13, 1787. The Consti- 


tution, as is well known, was not finally acted on 


in Convention until September 17, 1787, and it was 


accepted by the States in the following order: 
Delaware, December 7, 1787; Panes De- 
cember 12, 1787; New Jersey, December I8, 1787; 


| Georgia, January 2, 1788; Connecticut, Januar 
| 8, 1788; Massachusetts, February 6, 1788; Mary- 


land, April 28, 1788; South Carolina, May 23, 


1788; New Hampshire, June 21, 1788: Virginia, 
| June 26, 1788; New York, July 26, 1788; North 


Carolina, November 21, 1789; Rhode Island, May 
29, 1790. The Constitution was not established 
until it had been ratified by nine States. New 


| Hampshire accepted it June 21, 1788, and she was 


the ninth State in this order that ratified it. It will 
be thence seen that the ordinance was adopted 


_ nearly twelve months before the Federal Consti- 


tution was established. If this ordimance had been 


|| expressly recognized in the Constitution, 1t would 


have put the question at rest forever, so far as the 


| Northwestern Territory, to which it alone relates, 


is concerned. If it had been extended in express 


_ terms to other territories, it would have been con- 


clusive as to the powers of Congress. "Fhe ques- 
tion was then before the country, and the power 
of Congress over slavery was prominently before 
the Convention. That we do not find the princi- 


|| ples of the ordinance incorporated into the Con- 


stitution, is presumptive evidence that it was not 
intended to delegate to the Federal power authori- 


| ty such as is now claimed over the territories. It 


may be said that the Constitution did not abrogate 
the ordinance, and therefore Jeft it in force. So 
far as the territory to which it relates is concerned, 
this may be true. J neither deny nor admit the 
truth of that proposition. But most certainly an 
omission to abrogate an ordinance applicable alone 
to the Northwestern Territory, would not, ex neces- 
rovisions to territories there- 


after to be acquired. The ‘Territory of Oregon is by 


some claimed as a part of the Louisiana purchase; 
| others, I know, base our title upon the grounds of 


discovery and settlement; no one pretends that it is 
any part of the Northwestern Territory, the Mis- 
sissippi being the utmost western limit of that coun- 
try. But through whatever source we may derive 
our title, I cannot be mistaken in the position that 
the country must be governed by the constitution, 
convention, ordinances, and laws, in force at the 
time the cession was obtained or the discovery 
made, and applicable to the territory aequired or 
t is incompetent for Congress to im- 

ose other limitations and restrictions than those 
in force at the period of the acquisition, and ap- 
plicable to the thing acquired. The ordinance of 
1787 having been enacted anterior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, under Articles of Confederation 
which were superseded by the Constitution, could 
only stand, if stand it must, by the forbearance of 
the Convention, but could not rise above or mingle 
its existence with the Constitution, which became, 
on its acceptance by the States, the paramount law 


: ine | of the land. The ordinance, therefore, so far as 
| ulations respecting the territories and OTHER PROP- | newly acquired territory is concerned, is a dead 


' letter, and we must look to the Constitution for the 


rule of our conduct in the government of such ter- 


_ritory,as we do on all other questions; and that 


Constitution, so far from giving the power to ex- 


_ tend the ordinance, does, in my judgment, prohibit 


it. But before I enter on this part of the subject, 
allow me to respond to certain arguments which 
have been, and will again be, founded on supposed 
recedents. We shail be told, that by the act of 
arch 6, 1820, and the several succeeding acts ad- 


mitting Missouri into the Union, eommonly called 
the Missouri compromise, the 
| to a limited extent, to exclude 
tory, was conceded. : 
he argument is neither just nor sound; but its 


wer in Congress, 
very from a terri- 
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introduction here gives me an opportunity, which | 
I eagerly embrace, of expressing my opinions of 
that compromise. It has been the theme of many 


eloquent harangues; and of ail the thousand ora- | 


gress may exclude slavery froma Territory;” and was simply to vindicate a great republican princi- 


this admission you intend to use against her in 
_afier time, when we come to legislate for New 
Mexico and California; or, if we vote to strike 


tors who have thrown garlands on the brow of its | out this proviso, we are to be charged with a dis- 
great author, or strown his pathway with richest || position to introduce slavery into Oregon: and this 
flowers, none have apostrophized more eloquently | when you know full well that there is not one 
than those, whose theme has been this far-famed || man in Congress who desires or expects that 
Missouri compromise. But, notwithstanding this, || slavery is ever to exist.in Oregon, or in any other 
it stands out, ‘*a fungus, an excrescence,a political || territory above 36° 30’. 

monstrosity.” It was the first, greatest, and most || Before I progress further in my remarks, let me 
fatal error in our legislation on the subject of |, turn toa speech made by an honorable member 
slavery. It violated at once the rights of one-half || from Maine, (Mr. Smart,] some several weeks 
the Union, and flagrantly outraged the Federal | since. He isa boldgnan. He comes forward as 
Constitution. It undertook to abrogate the consti- || a sort of Jupiter Tonans of the anti-slavery men in 
tutional privileges of one-half the States, and, with- || his State, asserting that Mauve has taken her po- 
out any adequate or sufficient consideration, to || sition against “slavery and involuntary servitude 
surrender the rights of every slaveholder in the || in the Territories,’ and adduces what he calls 
Union. The compromise has been called a con- || *‘ precedents” for the legislation by Congress over 
tract. But a contract, to be binding, must be mu- || the question; and because he finds what he fancies 
tual in its obligations: there must be something | a precedent, he thence concludes that he is right in 
given on one side, and something received on the || the bold assumption that Congress may rightfully 
other. By this compromise—this misnamed con- | exclude slavery from the Territories. Did it never 
tract—the slave States gave up their right of set- || occur to the gentleman that precedents might be 
tlement north of the parallel 369 30’; but the non- || wrong? Does he mean to assert the perfect infal- 
slavehalding States did not surrender their right to || libility of our “illustrious predecessors?”’ If so, 
settle south of that line. The free States have all || [ warn him that he bestows a meed of praise which 





le. 
But there is another paragraph of thegentleman’s 
speech so extraordinary, so strangely conceived, 
that I will be excused for adverting to it. The 
gentleman says, “* We are told by some that the 
* territoriesare the common property of the whole 
* Union, and that all the citizens of all the States 
|‘ have a right to go to them with their property.” 
| Exactly so, sir; T could not have stated my own 
| views more fairly. We do contend for an equal 
interest in the common property of the nation; 
but, unlike the gentleman, we claim no exclusive 
rights. How does the gentleman proceed to com- 
bat this idea—I had almost said this self-evident 
proposition? Why, says he, “ gentlemen owning 
| * slaves may hold them on every square mile of 
| ‘the territory, and thus propagating slavery, they 


|| ‘may exclude both the tenants and their property 


‘ from the free States as effectually as if they were 
| “excluded by law.’? Was ever so feeble an argu- 
ment made to sustain so poor a cause? What 
rights have the slave-owners there—what have 
they ever claimed that they do not freely concede 
' to you, in an equal degree with themselves?) The 
slave-owner purchases the fee in the soil from the 
| Government, and settles on it with his slaves; and 


the rights they ever had. The South gave every- | 
thing, and received nothing. North of 36° 30° || 
no slaveholder dare go with his slaves; south every \ 
northern man may settle with whatever chattels | 
he possesses. The compromise is wanting in all | 
the elements of mutuality which render a contract | 
binding, and is therefore void. This thirtieth | 
Congress has no right to surrender, by gift or 
barter, the political rights of one-half of the Con- 
federacy, or even one State of the Union; and yet 
this Congress has all the constitutional powers that | 
belonged to the sixteenth Congress, which enacted | 
the compromise. It has no more, nor less. The | 
pomeae which belong to this Congress have be- 
onged to every one since the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; and they must remain upim- | 
paired to each succeeding Congress. Political | 
rights are not the subjects of bargain and sale 
under the Constitution; and if one Congress, for- 
getting what is due to its successors, surrenders | 
any of these rights, they may be resumed by any 
subsequent Congress: and this ought especially to | 
be done if the surrender has been ee eos 


consideration. In the case of the Missouri com- 
promise, the South has not only got nothing that | 
did not belong to her before, but has purchased, | 


her rights above the compromise line, insecurity 
and perpetual annoyance to her interests below it. 
Already we are told that the contract is binding 
only on one side. Whilst we are forbidden to 
carry slavery north of 36° 30’, the enemies of that 
institution proclaim a settled purpose to exclude it 
from the territories south; and, strange as it may 
seem, cite the compromise act as a concession on 
our part of their right to do so. I know not which 
most excites my wonder, that we should have en- 
tered into this. naked contract, or that they who 
have all the advantages should be the first to vio- 
late it, and, in the very act of its violation, pro- 
claim its binding force upon us. We tamely give 
up one-half our rights, without consideration and 
without security, and: then are told, that, because 
we gave up one-half, we must. now give up the 
other half also. I suppose we are expected to 
eayry out literally the scriptural rule—‘‘ If a man 
sue you at the law and take your coat, give him 
your cloak also,” 1 know not if the South will 
consent to be thus led to the slaughter-house; but 
if she does, | freely proclaim that she deserves no 
better fate than there awaits her. So far as the 
introduction of the ordinance of 1787, or the Wil- 
mot proviso, into the Oregon bill, is concerned, it 
ia the veriest abstraction that was ever thrust into 
any bill by bad men for bad purposes. Nature 
has erected an insuperable barrier against the in- 
troduction of slaves into Oregon, as she has, in- 
deed, against its introduction into any territory 
above the parallel 36° 30’. It is not, then, that 
you fear its. introduction there. It can never go 
there; no one here expects or desires that it ever 
should. Then why thrust the proviso into the 
Oregon bill? You have done it for the purpose of 
forcing the South to admit by her vote, if she votes 
n favor of the bill in its present form 





those who come after us will be slow to award || anon the anti-slavery man makes his purchase, 


him and his associates, For myself, [ respect 
precedents just so far as they are within the pale 


| of the Constitution, and are sustained by reason 


and sound sense, and no further. 
But what does the gentleman’s precedents amount 
to? Nothing, sir; literally nothing. First, we are 


|| told that Congress, by an act of March 26, 1804, 


provided that no slave should be brought into 
Louisiana, then a Territory, except by citizens of 


the United States. Well, sir, whatof that? Does || 


the gentleman mean to put citizens of the slave 
States on no better footing than foreigners? Does 
he intend to make aliens of them—to remove them 
from under the protecting influence of the Consti- 
tution? We contend that all the citizens of the 
United States have equal rights in the Territories, 
and no more than equal rights; and whilst we ad- 
mit that a citizen of Maine may freely settle in 
any Territory of the United States, with his goods 
and chattels, of whatever kind or description, we 
ask the same, and no greater, right for citizens of 
slave States. But, says the gentleman, Congress 
has denied to foreigners the right to carry slaves 
to the Territories, and therefore may exclude a citi- 
zen of Mississippi with his slaves. Let me remind 


to him, that the people of the slave States are citi- 
zens of the United States, and have rights under the 
Federal Constitution which do not belong to for- 
eigners—rights equal with those of the free States; 
and in this he may find a full answer to his prece- 
dent. The gentleman was not more fortunate in 


/and settles down in close proximity: does any 
slaveholder say this shall not be done? Is there 
any disposition, anywhere, to exclude the emi- 
grant from a free State? None, sir, none. But 
the gentleman goes on—‘* With the acquisition of 
‘California and New Mexico, our country will 
| ©embrace an area of about 2,600,000 square miles. 
‘Of this immense territory, 2,000, of square 
| * miles would be open to slavery, and less than 

,* 600,000 to rneepom.’’ I will not charge the 
| gentleman with a willful intention to mislead the 
' public mind; but | will say that no case was ever 
| more speciously stated and with so little of real 
| candor, Is there one inch of territory within the 

| broad area of this Union from which freedom is 

|| excluded? Is there one acre of soil in any one of 
| the States’ or Territories, to which a citizen of 

'| Maine may not acquire a title, and on which he 

'! may not rear his castle of defence, and sit himeelf 

| down, with his property and family around him? 

| Yes, sir, two millions six hundred thousand square 
| miles, embracing thirty States, and Territories 
| equal to ten other States as large as Mississippi, 
|| are now open to the occupancy of the citizens of 
|| the free States, their families, and their property; 
| whilst the slaveholder is already confined to four- 
teen*States, including Delaware, and you desire 

} still further to circumscrile these narrow limits. 

| A citizen of Maine may come, as hundreds have 

‘| come, to Mississippi, with his property of every 

|| kind. But a Mississippian dare not go to Maine 

| with his property; and yet the Representative 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
by an unwise and unconstitutional surrender of || the gentleman of what seems not to have occurred 


his second precedent. He informs us that by so || from that State tells us that the slaveholder may 

recent an act as of June 30, 1834, Congress abro- | exclude the people of Maine from the new terri- 

gated an act of the Legislative Council of Florida, || tories; that the slaveholders will multiply them- 

which act levied higher taxes on slaves belonging || selves like the locusts of Egypt, and overrun the 

to non-residents than on those belonging to citizens || whole country; and that modest, retiring New 

of the Territory. It seems to me, the honorable || England, will find the doors of the territories closed 
entleman was hard pressed for a precedent when || against her. 

e seized on this. So far from the act of Congress || Why, sir, lands, as we all know, in the new 
which annulled the unequal tax law of Florida op- || States are like the waters of life, to be had without 
erating to exclude slavery from the Territory, it || money and without price. Let the gentleman and 
was calculated, in an eminent degree, to encourage || his constituents come freely; we shall be glad to 

its introduction there. The climate and the general 1 receive them, to make slaveholders of them. But 
| uncultivated state of the country at that time were |! if.they prefer to cultivate soil with their own 
well calculated to deter the planters in the Caroli- || hands, or to perform their labor without the aid 
nas and Georgia from making a personal residence || of slaves, they will find hundreds and thousands of 
in the Territory. But many of them, invited by | white men doing the same thing, and not in any de- 
the wonderful productiveness of the soil, chose to || sree less honored and less respected on that account. 
settle plantations there. The Legislative Council || The gentleman will allow meto say that I judge 











of Florida desiring a white population, adopted the | 
plan of levying a discriminating tax, with a view | 
of forcing a white emigration to the country. This, | 
Congress abrogated, or rather declined to sanction; 
and for the reason, I suppose, that it was violative | 
of the great conservative priociple, that taxation | 
must be equal. Whether Congress has the right | 
to interfere at all. with the Legislature of a Territo- | 
ry may be well questioned. tif interference is | 


‘| his labor, invest the money in 


men’s faith by their works. If he will come south, 
enter upon our rich lands, cultivate cotton, toil in 
the open sun as our people toil, sell the products of 
roes, and ser 
| THEM FREE, he will have shown his faith by his 
| works; but I take leave to say that we do not 

hear with much complaisance a people who have 

grown rich off our labor through the operation of 
unequal revenue laws, ask us to emancipate our 





» that ‘*Con-'' of slavery in the Territory, though 


ever admissible, this was just such a case as would | slaves, to throw away our labor, merely because 
justify it; and in it 1 recognize no pretence of au- || their tender consciences are lacerated by the ex- 
thority over the question of slavery. The act was | istence of slavery in our pe of the Unien. 

calculated in its effects to promote the growth | I have said, has no_power under the 
the degign || Constitution to exelude slavery from the Territo- 
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ries. The exercise of such a power is equivalent | right to exclude one than the other. Suppose these 
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own mind has arrived on the several points in- 





to the bold assertion of a right to exclude the inhab- | early inhabitants should undertake to exclude all 
itants of fourteen States of this Union from all par- || who were not slaveholders, what would you do? 


ticipation in the enjoyment and ownership of the | You would, if you thought proper, enter the Terri- 
property of all the States. ‘True, you do not say || 


in terms to the southern slaveholder, * you shall not || 
settle in the ‘Territories;’’ but you concede him the 


volved, are briefly these : That every citizen of the 
United States may go to the Territories, and take 
with him his property—be it slaves, or any other 
description of property. That neither the United 
States Congress nor Territorial Legislature has any 
power or authority to exclude him; and that the 


tory without regard to such impotent pretence. If 


= were forcibly ejected, you would call it revo- | 
ution, But it would be no more revolution thus | 


; 


ry 


right todo so, only on condition that he will leave his 
slaves behind. ‘Thus you concedea right, and then 


virtually annul it by making its exercise depend || 


upon the abandonment of another right still more 
important. To yourselves you concede everything 
and deny nothing. I dispute your right thus to 
discriminate; and at once, and without hesitation, | 


proclaim the great political truth, which lies at || 


the foundation of all our institutions, of equal and 
exact justice to all. 


The power to exclude a citizen of the United 


States with his property, or to close the doors of || 


the Territories against the admission of a constitu- 
tionally recognized institution of the country, is 
not found among the powers delegated to Con- 
gress. It is in itself an importent and substantive 
power, and not the mere incident to some given | 
power. Itisa thing to be done by the sovereign, 
and not by a subordinate. In whom does the sov- 
ereignty over the Territories reside? In the people 
of the States, in their separate and distinct capacity | 
as such, and in contradistinction to their general | 
capacity as citizens of the United States. I main- | 
tain the sovereignty of the people by States, and 
repudiate the idea of a consolidated sovereignty in 
the people of the United States. The States, or 
the people of the States, in their State capacity | 
may, in convention, exclude slavery or any other 
institution from the Territories, because they have 
the right of sovereignty—a right which has never 
been delegated to any other power. 


but if so, it is a right limited by the terms of the | 


Constitution, and does not affect the question of || 


sovereignty. ‘* The powers not delegated to the | 
* United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 


* by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- || 
is the language of || 
The power over slavery—an | 


‘ spectively or to the people,”’ 


the Constitution. 
institution recognized in the Constitution—was | 
not delegated, and therefore cannot 
cised. Within the States respectively it belorgs | 





| this council refuses to pass laws to protect the lives, 


| what would you do? 


Congress || 
may have a right to legislate for the Territories; || 


be exer- || 


to expel you than if the same power were to expel |; 


me. Our rights being equal, our remedies would | 
be the same. All are equals; all have equal rights, | 
whether citizens of the slave or free States; and | 
whenever the Constitution fails to afford equal pro- | 
tection to all, the powers of the Government are at | 
an end—the days of the Repyblic are numbered, 
What I contend for are constitutional rights. Ido 


| not say that these rights may not be wrested from | 


me by force, or thata mal-administration may not | 
render them nugatory. But I do not anticipate | 
such a state of things; I rely upon the Constitution 
to protect me; and shall not admit a doubt that it | 
will prove efficient for that purpose. I have heard | 


| the question asked, Suppose the legislative council || 
_of a Territory refuses to — laws to protect slave 


property, what shall we do in that case? Suppose 


characters, and personal liberty of the citizens, | 
Suppose the first settlers in | 
a Territory take possession of its government, and | 
refuse to pass laws to give protection to the per- 
sons and property of any others than themselves, 
what would you do? You tell me that such sup- 
positions are not admissible, and so [ think. [tis 
inadmissible to suppose that legislators in any part | 
of the world neglect the important office of giving | 
protection to the lives and property of the citizens, 


| Fidelity to the oaths they take would exact this, 


though justice slumbered in their breasts. All | 
these suppositions are based on the hypothesis 

that discriminations may rightfully be made against | 
slave-owners and slave property, which I am far, 

very far, from admitting. No'such discrimination 

can be made. The same oath, the same conscience, | 
that binds the law-maker to give protection to you | 
and your property, binds him in an equal degree 
to give protection to me and mine. AndI no more 
fear than you, that this oath or this conscience 
will be violated. Our rights are precisely equal. 
[ admit that by force, fraud, and perjury, I may | 
lose my rights, and by the same means you may | 


power of legislation, by whomsoever exercised, in 
the Territories, whether by Congress or the Terri. 
torial Legislature, must be exerted for the equal 
benefit of all—for the southern slaveholder no less 
than for the northern dealer in dry goods. 

One other view of the subject and I am done. 

Not only, sir, is the law, but the justice and 
morality of this territorial question with the South. 
Shall the southern soldier, who shed his blood 
in the acquisition of territory, be told he has no 
right to the fruits of his own victory; that his toils 
have been bootless to himself and his posterity; 
that the citizens of Massachusetts, who looked on 
with cold indifference, sympathized with our 
enemies, and received the intelligence of our tri- 
umphs with secret pain, have acquired every right 


'||—rights purchased with. blood; and that he who 


| shed that blood, and yielded up his life on the battle- 
field, got nothing for himself, and left no inherit- 
ance to his children? Go, sir, to the other end of 
this Capitol, and witness a meeting of the Senate; 


'| you may seea modest, retiring gentleman, a young 
‘|man, a young Senator, but an old soldier, as he 





enter that Chamber, leaningon hisstaff. Heislame; 
his blood stained the battle-field of Buena Vista: 
shall the gallant and intrepid Davis be told that 
he has no right to settle in New Mexico or Cali- 
fornia with his property; that this is a right re- 
served to the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Corwty,} 
who would have greeted him on this the field of 
his glory, with ‘* bloody hands, and welcomed 
him to a hospitable grave?” A few days since 
| you may have seen, in this city, another soldier of 
this war, a major general in your army—a gen- 
| tleman, a scholar, a statesman, and a slaveholder. 
| On the breaking out of this war, he gave himself 
wholly to his country—periled his life—severed 
the ties that bound him to his family and friends— 
sacrificed the enjoyments of domestic quiet— 
abandoned a home blessed with all the comforts 
that affection could bestow or wealth could pur- 
chase, to encounter the hardships ofa military camp 


to the State, and in the Territories it is reserved to |, 
the people. Congress has no other powers or ju- || 
risdiction than such as it derived from the States. || 
The power over slavery was not thus derived. A || 
State has jurisdiction only within its limits, and |) 
e has not, therefore, any power over the Territories. || 
It is, in truth, a power denied to the States, 
not delegated to Congress, and must, in the lan- | 
guage of the Constitution, be “reserved to the 
a. The Federal and State governments | 
aving carved out their respective portions from || 
the mass of political powers, the residue remains || 


lose yours. 
I shall not admit, as some southern men have 
done, a right in the people of the Territory to ex- 


clude me and my constituents from a full partici- ; 

pation in the use and occupancy of these Territo- || aside, that place may be given toGeneral Appleton 

ries. There is something so monstrous in such a || Howe? Must the general who fought the battle 

proposition that the mind recoils instantly on be- || yield the fruits of his victory to one who remained 

holding it. Suppose you receive (as you probably || at home, sympathizing with his country’s enemies, 
|| and refusing the last solemn tribute of respect to a 


will within the next week) the Mexican treaty 
son of Massachusetts—a son who yielded up his 


ratified, and that you proceed, before the close of | 
this session of Congress, to organize a territorial || life in defence of his country’s honor, nobly de- 
fending his country’s flag? 


government in New Mexico and California; will 
to the people, and among these is the sovereignty || the present inhabitants of these Territories have the General Taylor, whom you would make Presi- 
over the Territories. Aan right to exclude whom truey please? Do gentle- || dent even against his will, is himself a slaveholder, 
The people hold the Territories as tenants in | men mean seriously to contend, that after fighting || an extensive cotton planter, in my own district. 
common, and all or any part of them may enter || out this war, at the expense of more than fifty || Suppose he should desire to remove his slaves to 
these Territories from any and all parts of the | millions of dollars, and the sacrifice of more than || New Mexico or California: is he to be told, that 
United States, and take with them their property. || five thousand precious lives, we are not now to || after all his toils, his dangers and privations—after 
They may enact laws for their personal protection | settle in the Territories acquired by this vast ex- || having “won an empire’”’—he shall be an out- 
and the preservation of their property, but they | pense and sacrifice, until the Mexican inhabitants | cast, without the poor privilege of occupying the 
| very soil which his skill and valor won for his 

| 


in a distant and inhospitable country; and must 
he be told to stand back and witness the fruits of 

his toils lavished upon the sympathizing friends of 
| Mexico? Must Major General Quitman be thrust 
| 








the possession and enjoyment of equal rights with 
themselves. 
The first who enter the Territory cannot assume 
a sovereignty which belongs to all. The specific | 
exercise of sovereignty over the question of slavery 
is held in abeyance until the people of the Territory 
ask admission into the Union as a State, according | 
to the Constitution; and being admitted, the State || 
becomes sovereign within her limits, The power || 


cannot exclude others who come after them from | shall be willing to grant us leave? Do they mean 
to assert that the victorious and proud-hearted || country? But why specify individual instances, 
| American is to go, cap in hand, to the miserable, | 
cringing Mexican peon, and ask his permission to || Agua Nueva, nor one, sir, from the castle of San 
settle on the soil won by the valor of our troops || Juan to the inner walls of the city of Mexico, 
at Buena Vista, or before the walls of Mexico? || that is not crimsoned with southern blood; not a 
Truly, sir, there is something new in the law of || field from which the disimbodied spirits of southern 
nations—this doctrine that the conqueror may only | patriots have not ascended, where their bones do 
use his conquests as the whims and caprices of ! not now lie bleaching? Shall the fathers, brothers, 
; the conquered may choose to dictate. should || sons of these men, be expelled from the count 
of sovereignty here passes from the people to the | like to hear gentlemen who hold these doctrines || purchased with their lives, and baptized in their 
State, and the State, in the exercise of this sover- | advancing them to our southern soldiers. I should || blood, and see it given to a miscreant who * played ; 
q eignty, may exclude slavery if she thinks proper. | be glad to know what response a member of the || such fantastic tricks before high heaven as made j 
# Up to this period, no power exists to exclude it 1st Mississippi Rifles, or the South Carolina Pal- || the angels weep”’—a wretch who, to gratify the 
B but in the raat acting through a convention of || metto regiment, would make to a member of Con- | malignity of a vicious heart, libelled his species, 
the States. Many political rights were delegated | gress who would tell him that he could not take his || insulted the ashes of a fallen patriot, and wrote 
to the States and many others to the United States. | property to California until the Indians and Mexi- || infamy on his own brazen front? The bour that 


when there is not a battle-field, from Palo Alto to 


But the people wisely reserved the 


is to be done if the first inhabitants of a Territory 
undertake to exclude slavery? 
are not more likely to exclude a slave 


I reply, that they || 


COP sovereignty || cans in that country gave him special leave to do 
of the territories to themselves, Am Lasked, aa | $0. A et 


Having conquered the country, they doubt- 
less concluded, as I had done, that if the Mexi- 
cans remained, they would do so by the special 


holder than || grace of the conqueror. 
a non-slaveholder; certainly they have no more || , ; 


The conclusion, Mr. Chairman, to which my 


witnesses this black injustice will date an era in 
the decline of this great Republic. The vote by 
which this foul wrong is consummated will un- 
hinge the Constitution, and leave our country at 
the mercy of the winds and waves of popular ~y- 
I am not authorized to speak for the entire South; 
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but for my own gallant little State, I can and will 
speak. She never will submit to a wrong like this; 
no, sir; never, never, never! There she stands, on 
the broad platform of the Constitution; weak in 
numerical force, strong in the consciousness of her 
own just cause, fresh from the field of her glory, 
still dripping with the blood of her best sons; and 
there she will stand, until the shock that drives 
her from that position shall crumble the Constitu- 
tion beneath her feet. She hates injustice, and 
loves the Constitution; she cherishes the memory 
of her fallen sons with all the fondness of paternal 
affection, and she will see justice done their mem- 
ory; she will demand justice, according to the 


Constitution, for their families and friends. No | 
power on earth can deprive them of this but the | 


power of despotism. When that is exerted, the 
tocsin will sound; the spirit of Washington will 


depart; the Constitution will pass away as the | 


baseless fabric of a vision; anarchy will reign tri- 
umphant. May God, in His mercy, preserve us 
from such a calamity! 





SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. BRODHEAD, 
‘OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

June 3, 1848, 

Upon the subject of Slavery in the Territories, 
and in support of the Resolution of the Baltimore 

Convention in relation to Slavery. 

Tbe House being in Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union, (Mr. J. A. Rockweut, of Connecticut, 
in the chair,) and having under consideration the Navy 
Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. BRODHEAD gaid : 

The bill before the committee is one making 
appropriations for the naval service; the subject 
being discussed is slavery and the power and duty 
of Congress in relation thereto in the Territories. 
The Union generally being under consideration, 
much latitude of debate is allowed. 

The speech of the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] who last addressed 
the committee on the subject, satisfied me that 
there are a few gentlemen of extreme opinions in 
the South as well as the North. Until within the 
last few months, the doctrine of non-interference 
upon the part of the General Government upon 
the subject of slavery was vehemently enforced by 
southern statesmen and southern Representatives | 
ypon this floor. The right of the people to peti- 
tion Congress in relation thereto was denied. 
During the discussions of the last session, the 
whole South seemed to be satisfied with the posi- 
tion of neutrality or the Missouri compromise. 
Now, for the first time in this House, the honor- 
able gentleman contends that the legislative power 
of the General Government should be exerted to | 
protect slavery in the Territories. 

Those who advocate what is very improperly 
called the *‘ Wilmot proviso”? in the northern 
States, assert that Congress has the right (under 

















‘gress shall have power to dispose of and make | is, that communities should not be 


‘all needful rules and regulations respecting the | 
‘ rerriTory and other property belonging to the | 
* United States”’) to exclude slavery in the Terri- 
tories; and a few gentlemen in the South admit | 
the power, and contend for the propriety of its | 
exercise, but for a very different purpose, viz: to 
protect slavery. Now, these southern gentlemen 
assume just the position the abolitionists of the 
North, and their allies, desire them to take. They 
want a pretext to agitate the slavery question in 
Congress. And I beg leave to say, furthermore, 
that they take from the northern Democrats, who 
are doing all they can to protect the constitutional 
rights of their southern brethren, the only ground 
upon which they can stand with safety, either to 
themselves or the South. I rejoice, however, that 
the vote in the Baltimore Convention repudiated 
these extreme positions on both sides, and satis- 
fied the whole country that nearly the entire South, 
as well as North, are prepared to adopt a proper 
platform. Here is the resolution which the Con- 
vention very wisely adopted on the subject. It is 
in accordance with the sentiments heretofore en- 
tertained by the entire Democratic party : 





Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Brodhead 
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‘©7. That Congress has no power under the 
|| Constitution to interfere with or control the do- 
|| * mestic institutions of the several States, and that 
'*such States are the sole and proper judges of 
|| everything appertaining to their own affairs not 


|| * prohibited by the Constitution; that all efforts of | 


| * the abolitionists or others, made to induce Congress 
‘to interfere with questions of slavery, or to take in- 


|| *evitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 
| * the people, and endanger the stability and per- 


| © tions.” 

|| All efforts ‘to induce Congress to interfere with 
‘| questions of slavery,’’ are expressly condemned 
in this resolution. 
|| act accordance with the theory, compromises, and 
|| guarantees of the Constitution. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 


| rate speech, contended that the clause in the Con- 


‘cipent steps in relation thereto, are calculated to | 
'* lead to the most alarming and dangerous con- || 
|| * sequences ; and that all such efforts have an in- | 


| ‘manency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- | 
‘tenanced by any friend of our political institu- | 


It contains sentiments in ex- | 


| Barzy,] a few days ago, in a very able and elabo- | 
|| tional prejudices. 
|| stitution, before quoted, only conferred jurisdiction || 
| on Congress in respect to “territory”’ (land) and | 


| **property,’’ and not power to regulate the domes- 
| tic institutions of the people. 


| 





| 


Political power, he 
said, was not within the grant; and I confess that 


' it seems strange to me, that if the framers of the 


Constitution intended to confer so important a 
power, they did not make an express grant of it, || 
as in the District of Columbia. 

But it was not my om in taking the floor, || 
to discuss the question of power, or the extent of || 
the power conferred by the clause of the Consti- 
tution in question, but to sustain the position laid 
down in the resolution before mentioned, on the |. 
ground of expediency. Admitting the power, for || 
the sake of the argument, I affirm that it would be | 
unwise to exercise it. 

The proposition which it is my main purpose 
to state and enforce, is this: that the question of 
slavery (not being an original one) and the rights | 
of the negroes, whether slave or free, in the States | 
or in the Territories, ought to be left to the good |. 
sense, the conscience, the patriotism, and philan- | 
thropy of those in whose midst it exists, or they || 
reside. In other words, that, inasmuch as we || 
cannot admit the blacks to terms of political or | 
social equality, and all the States have jurisdiction | 
in regard to them, the compromises of the Consti- || 
tation, as well as sound policy, enjoin neutrality | 
upon the part of Congress. The question of || 
slavery and the rights of the slaveholders are |. 
settled in three articles of the Constitution. We 
cannot add to, or take from, those rights. Heretofore, 
the great complaint upon the part of the South was, || 
that the northern representatives were attempting |, 
to invade their constitutional rights by Congres- 
sional action. The whole subject, in my opinion, | 
should be left to the judiciary and the State and \ 
Territorial conventions and legislatures. 


|| questions, 


| vital. 


| mean free rocks, free sand, &c. 


é Soil and || 
climate have more to do with the extension of || am contending? 
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to the Democratic party, a great national party of 
principle, with the-Constitution fora text-book, I 
desire to walk in the direct path and open light of 
the Constitution; and when a power is doubtful, or 
its use uncalled for, to forbear to exercise it. I 
believe there is as much public and private virtue 
in one section of this Union asanother, This whole 
country, from the icy regions of the north to the val- 
leys of eternal spring in the south, is the finest one 
the sun of heaven ever shone upon, and ours the 
best Government ever devised by the wit of man. 
There never was such a lot vouchsafed to any peo- 
ple. Why all these complaints, then? Contrast 
our condition with that of other nations; for it is 
only by contrast that we can ascertain the extent 
of our privileges or‘privations. Since | have been 
a member of Congress, | have heard much about 
the rights of the North and the rights of the South— 
the ** free’? North and the “ slave’? South. Sir, I 
repudiate all such distinctions. The States of this 
Union are all free, codrdinate, and confederated 
sovereignties, and I dislike the man who would 
attempt to obtain or retain power by exciting sec- 
Every intelligent man ought to 
know that when parties become sectional, our 
Government cannot last long, and every intelligent 


/ man ought to know that the fate of our Govern- 


ment is united with the fate of our country; the 
convulsion which destroys the one must desolate 
the other. The North and the South were bap- 


| tized in the same blood, and our bond of umon can. 


only be preserved by a careful culture of confidence 
and affection. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said to excite sectional prejudices, upon what great 


——- did the North and the South ever divide? 


‘Take the question of the bank, tariff, sub-treasury, 
internal improvement, and even the slavery ques- 
tion itself, and you find representatives from all 
sections voting together. [I trust it may ever be 
so. True, the Whigs of the northern States all 


| vote against their southern Whig friends on ques- 


tiona of slavery, but they fraternize upon all other 
I do not think they can long continue 
to act and speak separately upon a question so 
The northern Whigs cannot continue to get 
into power by declaiming against theinstitution of 
slavery, and the southern Whigs by being its par- 
ticular advocates. 

Those who entertain extreme opinions in the 
northern States, and ask the intervention of Con- 
gress to exclude slavery from the territories, re- 
sort to the abstract dogmas of fanaticism and the 
use of popular names. They seem to act upon 
the belief that the people are ignorant, and that 
names and sounds have great influence where ig- 
norance prevails. ‘* Free soil,’’ ‘* Free territory,'* 


| “*God and Liberty,” are the great words with 


them. Why, they almost equal Senta Inna and 
Birney in the use of these words. They cannot 
If they mean free 
government, does not that imply the right of the 
people to govern themselves and regulate their own 
domestic institutions—the very thing for which I 
But all factions resort to the use 


slavery than legislative enactments. The people || of popular names. The party in the North, which 
ress : of the Territories have no representatives in Con- || is seeking to overturn this Government, in the 
that clause of the Constitution which says * Con- |! gress who can vote; and the great American rule 


overned b 

laws in the making of which they did not partici- 
pate. If any other principle is recognized, the | 
representative is not responsible to the people for | 
the laws he may make for their ——— The | 
theory of our Government is, that the people are 
capable of self-government. 





I will also attempt to show that the northern, | 


as well as the southern States—particularly the | 
northern—should at any rate be content with the | 
Missouri compromise, (whatever may be thought | 
of the power to adopt it originally;) which, if | 
adhered to in good faith as a peace measure, as it 


was and is, would tend to and produce the same | 


result as the doctrine of neutrality. The Missouri |. 
compromise act prohibits slavery north of 36° 30’, | 
and leaves the people free to adept or reject it, as | 
they may think proper, south of that line. | 


| 
| 
| 


name of philanthropy, call themselves the ‘ Lib- 
| erty party,’’ as if all other parties in this country 
| were opposed to freedom. There, too, is that par- 
| ty, begotten of bigotry and intolerance, the ‘* Native 
| American party,’ as if all other parties were not 
| sufficiently attached to their country and its Gov- 
-ernment. The trath is, a question of so little prac- 

tical importance as the ‘‘ Proviso,’’ as it is called, 

can only be sustained by loose declamation. Sen- 

timent must be substituted for argument, a flourish 


| of rhetoric for reason, and a vision of philanthropy 


for the real condition of human aflairs. This 
** Proviso” has been a kind of Godsend for the 
abolitionists, and many who advocate it fling their 
manacled limbs about, and shout for freedom, when 
they themselves are the slaves of passion, preju- 
dice, and a little false logic. I trust I am as sin- 
cere an advocate for liberty—well-regulated, con- 
stitational liberty—as any man; but I confess my 


In sustaining the positions I have assumed, I do || notions of freedom do not lead me so far as to be- 
not intend to speak as a sectional man, but as an || lieve that it is right to admit blacks to terms of 
either political or social equality. They never had 
anything to do with the achievement of our inde- 
pendence, the formation of our Constitution, or 
the administration of our Government. 

Not only are popular names sought to be used, 


American citizen, for 1am one of those who be- 
lieve that what is good for the United States, is 
good for me and those I have the honor to repre- 
sent. The rights and interests of the different sec- 
tions of the Union are mutual. 1 profess to belong 
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| 
but abusive epithets are resorted to—‘* Dough- | of old possessed slaves, and were not rebuked on | what extent the spirit of propagandism and fanatis 
face’’ is the term applied. It is not my purpose | that account; on the contrary, they were directed || cism will lead the people of some of the northern 
to bandy words or retort abuse, although it is dif- || to get slaves in a certain way. || and New England States. The gentleman from 
ficult to repress indignation under accusations 80 « Roth thy bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou shalt || Massachusetts [Mr. Patrrey] told us, in his speech 
groundless and offensive. I will remark, how- |) have, shall be of the heathen (Africans) that are round about || Some time ago, that negroes were made citizens in 
ever, that those who attempt to apply the term to | You: OF THRM YR SHALL BUY BONDMEN AND BONDMAIDS.”’— || that State, and had the right to vote; that one of 
the northern Democrats, and charge them with || /v!teus, xxv. “4. them was elected to the Legislature, but did not 
acting from fear, and not from conviction, must Slavery was never made a ground of excommu- || take his seat; and that he commissioned another a 
have the mirror before their own hearts and faces. || nication from the church in times of old. He who || justice of the peace when he was Secretary of 
Ritmer, when Governor of Pennsylvania, under- || came to perfect the old law and the moral code did || State. Well, if the people of Massachusetts have 
i took to charge the Democrats with basely bowing | not abolish it. Washington, Jefferson, and Mad- || commenced electing negroes to their State Legisla- 
the knee to the dark spirit of slavery, (lam sorry | json, the most patriotic and useful men who ever || ture, how long will it be before they will send one 
that a few Democrats should now follow his ex- | Jived in this country, owned slaves. The question || or two to Congress? The truth is, that the disposi- 
ample,) and it turned out that he and his advisers | always has been, what was best under the circum- || tion of the people of some of the States to inter- 
had no courage at all, In order to retain power | stances? not, what was best in the abstract? We || fere with and control the domestic policy of others 
afier the people had decided against them, they || have got three articles in our Constitution recog- || has become alarming. Witness the acts which 
made what is called the “ Buck-shot war,”’ sur- | nizingslavery. We must either strike those articles || have been passed in violation of the Constitution 
rounded the halls of legislation with glittering bay- || from our Constitution, and dissolve our Govern- || in certain States, designed to embarrass the owners 
onets and nodding plumes, and then got frightened || ment, or hold our peace about the guilt and sin of || of slaves in retaking their runaway slaves in the 








i 


art 
ii 
F; 
a 
: 
; 
cs 


" and ran off when no one pursued. slavery. Weall know how slavery got here in the || free States. It was the ambition of the leadin 
i But, to speak more eer to the point. || first instance. The cupidity of England, and the || States of Greece to control the others that finally 

’ Slavery is said to be a great moral, political, and | desire to make money upon the part of New Eng- ! led to the downfall of that far-famed confederacy. 
social evil, and therefore the legislative power should | land merchants, took slaves into the South, when | But the gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. 
be exerted to prevent its extension. Some, who || we were yet colonies; for the constitution of the || Ruerr] objects to a few ‘squatters,’’ as he calls 
' know nothing about our Constitution and form of || black man is peculiarly adapted to labor in a warm || them, making constitutions and laws for the gov- 
; Government, would say that Congress ought to || climate, It is strange that New England and Old ernment of territories. It does not become us to 
2 abolish it. Well, suppose it was abolished; would || England should now be foremost in the work of || sneer at people who are called squatters; for they 
{ not the evil be still greater with three millions of free | abolition. England abolished slavery in her colo- || have made this country what it is., It was the 


blacks turned loose upon society? What would 
be the condition of Pennsylvania, if emancipation | 


nies and oppresses her own people at home, ina || pioneer, with his axe in his hand, and America’s 
manner which is shocking to every feeling of hu- || own rifle on his back, who opened up the great 


were to take place? Bordering slaveholding States, | 


she would be overrun with an idle, worthless, black 
population, They would flock to the towns and 


cities; our jails and almshouses would be filled | 


with them, and our people taxed for their support. 
Slavery may bean evil, Negroes, slave or free, 


are a very poor population, | admit; but there is | 


no good without some accompanying evil. There 
are a great many things in this world which seem 
to be evils, but which are only necessary ingredi- 
ents in the cup of life. Gentlemen who talk about 
the evils of slavery, argue as if it was now, for the 
first time, to be introduced. They seem to forget 
that the framers of the Constitution settled the 
question: they legislated upon the subject, and we 
cannot undo the work. 


Many people in this coun- | 


try, and some who claim to be statesmen, seem to | 


forget that very little power is conferred upon Con- 
gress. The people have retained all they have not 
given up by express grant. Those who talk about 
all men (black and white) being created free and 
equal, have but one step further to take, and that 
ia, to admit the blacks to terms of political and 
social equality. The blacks are here among us, 
and even in most of the free States we deprive them 


of the right to take part in the government; and, | 
in truth, they are much less cared for, and enjoy | 
less of the comforts of life, than in the South. They | 
render menial service, seem to be the slaves of the | 


neighborhood in which they live, and have no per- 
son to care for them in infancy and old age. Look 
at their degraded condition in our large cities! Two 
races of men so different can never co-exist under 
the same constitution, and inhabit the same coun- 
try upon terms of equality. Notwithstanding they 


seem oppressed here, they are much better off than | 
Here they have Christianity | 
and civilization given to them; in Africa, they are | 


in their native land. 


pagans and savages. And the question arises, 


whether, if the protecting hand of the white man | 


was withdrawn, and this whole country, improved 
as it is, given up to blacks, they would not relapse 
in barbarism? But I am told that slavery is wrong, 
and Lam asked, when is it to cease? I confess it 
seems wrong in a country where the very name of 
liberty is adored. I believe it would be better for 
the welfare of this nation if a negro had never been 
brought to this continent; but what the designs o 

Providence are in regard to the African race, I do 
not know. Nations sometimes become extinct. 
I believe that the Indian tribes of America, once so 
numerous and powerful, will entirely disappear. 
History teaches that nations have been improved 
in the crucible of slavery. Savage men must be 
tamed before they are fitted for civil government. 
That the black man has been very much improved 
in this country, is very certain; but whether he can 
be improved enough to be a voter, I do not know. 
1 do not know why the negroes can laugh, dance, 
sing, fiddle, and get fut, when care is upon the 
brow and despondency in the heart of so many 
white people. I do not know why the patriarchs 


manity. Theoretically, slavery is not tolerated in 
the British dominions; practically, it exists in the 
most odious form, 

There are some people in the northern States 
who seem to have become Quixotic in philanthro- 
| py, and give themselves a great deal of trouble 
about what kind of domestic institutions the people 
| who may settle in New Mexico or California ought 





_selves. They seem to have butone idea. They 
can overlook evils at home—can see white people 


| females worked to death in the factories, boys go 
| uneducated upon our canals, and gaze with throb- 


of miles off. They subject themselves to the de- 
nunciation of the Saviour, who said, ‘* Woe unto 


| * make clean the outside of the cup and platter, but 


Some make a noise that they may have glory of 
man; some are fanatics, and fanatics in religion and 
philanthropy have inflicted more evils upon the 
human family than they ever alleviated. I have 
often asked myself, how many people will go from 
the district I have the honor to represent either 
into New Mexico or California for the next fift 
years? Not fifty. And I think my honorable a 
league [Mr. Wiimot] and other northern repre- 
| sentatives might with profit ask themselves the 
| same question. 

There is a kind of sickly sentimentality which 
|| sometimes gets up in this country, and sometimes 
| runs out in anti-masonry, sometimes in nativism, 
|| sometimes in Millerism, and then in anti-slavery. 
We have abolition societies and abolition ee 
turers, who exhibit a spirit of impertinent in- 
termeddling in other people’s business. Now, 
suppose the people of Massachusetts should com- 
plain of the people of Pennsylvania, because we 
have got the word ‘* white” in our constitution, 
and prevent negroes from voting, and get up soci- 
eties for the purpose of inducing us to admit the 
blacks to terms of political and social equality: 
would such an interference be regarded with com- 
posure? Well, now, that is just what they are 
doing towards the South. He asked, then, what 
right the people of the northern or southern States 
had, through their Representatives here, to dictate 
a constitution or local laws to American citizens 








to say that American citizens are incapable of self- 
government? Is there any well-informed statesman 
at the present day who wishes to increase the 
power of the General Government? Our safety 
as a nation is in the local and State governments— 
| not in Congress. Are we to issue decrees—kind 
_ of star-chamber decrees—from the palace in Wash- 
'| ington, for the government of people in far-distant 
|| territories? With the same propriety we might as 
| well undertake to give laws to the States regulating 





| suffering in the streets from poverty, children and | 
bing commiseration upon imaginary evils thousands | 


| * you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you | 


‘within they are full of extortion a exceas,’? | 


| in New Mexico or California? Are we prepared | 


|| West. I would much sooner trust such men to 
|, make laws and constitutions for their own gov- 
| ernment than I would members of Congress in 
| Washington, who are not responsible to them, and 
| who know nothing, and care but little, about their 
| wants. The Parliament of England thought that 
_ the people of these States, when yet colonies, were 
| not capable of making laws for themselves; but 





to have, although they never expect to gotherethem- |, our forefathers thought differently. 


Again: Is the question of any practical import- 
ance either to the North or the South? Can we 
|| determine the character of the emigrants who will 
|| go into that country by Congressional action? 
|| During the last session, gentlemen from the South 
| all said that they did not expect to take their 
|| slaves there, in New Mexico or California, be- 
|| cause the climate and soil were unsuited to slave 
labor; but they did not want the “‘ proviso’’ adopted, 
because it would make an invidious distinction 
between the citizens of the Union, and thereby 
|| degrade the South. We all know that slavery will 
not be taken where it is not profitable. Well, 
| now, if the southern people do not want to take 
their slaves there, why are they not content with 
the neutrality palicy? Slavery is already extended 
on the Gulf to the Rio Grande, and we do not ex- 
pect to acquire territory below that river. Who 
|| wants to take slaves into the mountain regions of 
New Mexico, or over land to California? What 
| man in his senses would want to take a slave from 
the cotton and rice fields of the southern States 
_ into either of those places? What would be gained 
| but a loss ofthree hundred dollars on every negro? 
Well, if slavery will not go into the newly ac- 
quired territory in question, why are the northern 
people so anxious to have legislative action to pro- 
vide against it? Why clamor for the exclusion of 
| that which does not and will not exist? It seems 
| to me that these are inquiries justified by the facts, 

and very much in point. But suppose there should 

be a doubt as to whether New Mexico or Califor- 
nia is suited to slave labor; cannot those who wish 
to emigrate with their slaves stop upon the fresh 
lands of Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, or Texas? Or, if any person wants to emi- 

grate from any of the northern States who has a 
|| great horror of slavery, he can stop on the fat 
lands of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, or he can go 
|| to Oregon. So that all our citizens can be accom- 








modated, and none need complain. But the truth 
is, none who wish to emigrate do complain. It is 
politicians, (some of them honestly,) fanatics, and 
| loafers. 

|| The excitement which has prevailed for the last 
'| two years about the mode of settlement in these 
territories, has satisfied me that whole communi- 
ties, as well as individuals, can get excited about 
imaginary evils, as well as real ones. Even some 
of the Whigs now begin to regard what is called 
the ** proviso,” as a harmless abstraction. Hear 
what Mr. Darron, a distinguished Whig Senator 


the descent of property. It is difficult to tell to |! from New Jersey, lately (11th of April, 1848) 
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said upon the subject when speaking of the trea- that does not apply with equal force in the case of 
New Mexico and California. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we should, in the 


language of the Baltimore resolution, forbear ** to 


t 

all know the history of this compromise between 
the North and the South need not restate it. It 

was adopted by northern votes. The North was 
‘commended the line of this treaty to my favorable | nearly unanimous in its favor when it was adopt- | | *u 
‘regard. It avoids, practically, all that wrercuen | ed in 1820. During the last session, all the south- interfere with questions of slavery, or take incipi- 
‘question of the ‘ Wilmot proviso; and I think || ern Representatives seemed willing to adopt it, ent steps in relation thereto,” in the Territories 
‘that the sober, thoughtful men of the North will, | and we were appealed to to abide by it, and hold | about to be acquired. Territorial Governments 
‘on reflection, view the question in that light. | ovr peace about slavery. A distinguished Rep- | are only temporary affairs, and it is admitted on 
‘This line of 32 degrees north latitude gives us a | resentative (Judge Dargan) from Alabama, a State \| all hands, that when they become States they can 
‘country which, 1 apprehend, can never become | in which some gentlemen now talk about a new | admit or reject slavery as they may sce proper. 
‘permanently a slave country. It grows no cotton, | platform, said, in his speech delivered on the 7th | The well known attributes of sovereignty belong- 
‘sugar, rice, or tobacco. It is not at all adapted to of January, 1847, in reference to New Mexico | ing to States, are in full force, as soon as they be- 
‘ slave labor. Un the contrary, some of our southern || and California, (see Congressional Globe page | come such. Let them, then, work the machinery 
‘friends actually object to the line on the ground || 135:) | for themselves, until they are ready to come into 


y: : ‘ . 
‘«* There was one consideration which very much 





‘that, at some future day, it may be the means of || 
‘ surrounding the South with a ter of free States.”’ 

This is the doctrine for which the Democratic 
party, as a party, have always contended. We 


|| © who was not willing to renew and continue that com- 


‘* He had not yet met with the first southern man- | 


| 


| * promise. They did not ask it from any wish to oblain 
|| * political ascendency over the North, or hope to control 
always said that the proviso was a harmless ab- |, 


‘ here, but from the condition of things around them. | 


the Union as States, Let them be authorized, if you 

lease, as the people of the other Territories have 
ea authorized, to pass all laws not inconsistent 
with the laws or Constitution of the Cnited States, 
For the short period, then, in which the Territories 


straction and a “‘ wretched” humbug; and it now || 
seems that it begins to nauseate upon the stomachs 
of the Whigs, That, perhaps, is in view of Gen- Ud wil do . aoe disc 1c 
eral Taylor, a southern man and a slaveholder, be- || I therefore think I am justified in putting the in- || ard to which it would expose our Union, Neither 
coming the candidate of the Whig party. More || quiry solemnly to the Representatives of the south- || the white nor the black man would be benefited by 
thana os ago, (February 9, 1847,) in a speech || ern States, why do some of you now wish to make || the exercise of such a power. T he agitation of the 
which I had the honor to make upon the subject of || a new issue? || slavery question in Congress, and in the northern 
the Mexican war, &c., I used the following lan- Not only did the southern Representatives last |, States, it is well known, has prevented the owners 
guage, in speaking of this question: session express a willingness to stand by the Mis- || of slaves from acting with that liberality toward 

** Slave labor cannot be profitably employed in || souri compromise, but by voting for the resolu- || them that they would otherwise have done. I be- 
‘either New Mexico or California. Neither sugar, || tions providing for the admission of Texas, they || lieve that Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia would 
rice, cotton, nor tobacco, can be profitably cultivated || expressly sanctioned it. The third resolution says: || ere this have abolished slavery if it had not been 
‘in either of those places. The truth is, that cli- || ‘* And in such State or States as shall be formed || for the abuse heaped upon them by the fanatica 
‘ mate and soil have more to do with the extension || ‘ out of said territory, north ef said Missouri com- || and demagogues of other States, In a Govern- 
‘of slavery than anything else. No person need || ‘ promise line, slavery or involuntary servitude || ment formed by concession and compromise, ex- 
‘fear that slaves will be taken from the cotton and | * (except for crime) shall be prere, |, treme opinions cannot be carried out. Communi- 
‘rice fields of the southern States, around Cape But here is the whole resolution—below thirty- || ties, according to our system of government, must 
‘ Horn, or over land, to California. That country | six degrees thirty minutes, the people are to decide || be left to judge for themselves what will best pro- 
7 must be the home of a maritime people, and the || whether they will have slaves: above, slavery is || mote their own interests, provided that, in judging 
‘course of settlement must be from the seaboard to || to be excluded. || they do not violate the provisions of the Constitu- 
‘the interior.”’ ‘| New States, of convenient size, not exceeding || tion, or acts of Congress made in pursuance there- 

But | have not only high authority for saying || ‘four in number, in addition to said State of Tex- || of. Power to regulate the domestic institutions of 
that the “* proviso” is a harmless abstraction, but | ‘as, and having sufficient population, may hereaf- || the people never was intended to be conferred on 
I think my colleague, [Mr. Wiimor,] is against it | ‘ter, by the consent of said State, be formed out of || Congress. The general objects of the Union were 
himself, and favors the doctrine of neutrality. In || the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to || to protect us against foreign invasion, to defend us 
his [Mr. Witmot’s] speech, made on the 8th of | ‘admission under the provisions of the Federal || against commotions and insurrections, and to regu- 
February, 1847, I find the following language: 

“What, I repeat, do we ask? That free terri- 


‘ They ask their brethren of the North to renew the | are in a chrysalis state, the exercise of the power 
‘same agreement now, and they of the South would || of excluding slavery, even if we possessed it, is not 
‘ scrupulously fulfill it.” || worth the discord would engender, and the haz- 


| 


|| ‘Constitution. And such States as may be formed || late our intercourse with foreign nations. 
|| ‘out of that portion of said territory lying southof || _ If we have power to exclude slavery from the 
‘tory shall remain free. We demand the neutrality | ‘ thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, || Territories, some who think slavery a humane and 
‘ of this Government upon the question of slavery.” | 
And again he says, in the same speech: 
| 
| 


“My colleague [Mr. C. J. Incersou] suggests 
‘the proprtery of waiting until the people of those | 
‘territories shall meet together to form their own | 


* constitution, and then to let them decide for them- 
‘selves whether slavery shall or shall not be toler- | 


‘ated within their boundaries: Sir, I am satisfied 
‘with this; it is all I ask.” 

Thus it seems that my colleague does not in- 
tend any harm by this ‘‘ proviso,” whatever may 
be its effect. He only demands the “ neutrality”’ of 
this Government upon the question of slavery, 
although I confess the proviso is a very queer way 
of doing it. 

Mr. Van Buren, when President, and before, 
also took strong grounds against Congressional 
interference with the question of slavery. He 
even went so far, in his fifst inaugural address, as 


to say he would veto a bill abolishing slavery in 


the District of Columbia, where it is admitted 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction. He said, in 
his letter published prior to his first election : 

wae ee into the Presidential chair the in- 
‘ flexible and uncompromising opponent of every 
‘attempt on the part of Congress to abolish slavery 
‘ in the District of Columbia against the wishes of 


‘the mena States; and also with a deter- | 


‘mination equal y decided to resist the slichtest 
‘ interference with it in the States where it ex- 
* ists. 

It would be well for some of his particular 
friends in New York at the present time, to follow 
his example, and adopt the rules for their govern- 
ment which he then so correctly stated. 

Missouri Compromise. 

2. Whatever may be thought of the points I 
have made in the preceding part of my remarks, I 
think that all sections of the country should be 
content to abide by the Missouri compromise, as 
it is called. If it is adhered to in good faith, the 
result would be the same as the other position 
which I have been attempting to maintain. We 
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‘commonly known as the Missouri compromise | 
‘line, shall be admitted into the Union with or with- | 
‘ out slavery, as the people of each State asking admis- | 
‘sion may desire. And in such Stale or States as | 
‘ shall be formed out of said lerritory north of said | 
‘ Missouri compromise line, slavery or inroluntary | 
‘ servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.” | 
Not only did gentlemen from the South agree, | 
by adopting this resolution, that slavery should be | 
exc!uded north of 36° 30’, but that the people south 
of that line should adopt or reject it, as they might | 


so much in favor of ‘free soil,’’ also voted for 
the admission of Texas, out of which three or 
four slave States are to be made, thereby adopting 
the line of the Missouri compromise. He said, in | 
his Tioga speech last fall: 

‘*Sir, | was in favor of that measure, (the ad- | 
* mission of Texas.) I earnestly advocated it be- 
‘fore the people, and voted for iu in Congress. I 
‘ have no regrets for aught | have done. If it were 
‘to be done over again, I should do the same; but | 
‘it never should have been made a party ques- 
‘tion.’ 

But it may be said that Texas was a part of the 
United States at the date of the Missouri com- 
promise, and that when the resolutions providing | 
for the admission into the Union were passed, sla- | 
very was legalized therein. That, however, is | 
nota sufficient answer for gentlemen either from 
the North or South. If Congress had no power | 
to adopt the compromise line, orga ye as gen- | 
tlemen from the South affirm, how could they vote 
for it in the Texas resolutions? At the time of the | 


beneficial institution, would contend that we have 
wer to establish it, and that such power should 
bs exercised. Would it be right for Congress to 
pass an act authorizing negroes to vote in the Ter- 
ritories? If we did, it would be a pretty effectual 
way of preventing settlements in them. As I said 

| in my opening, we ought not to attempt to ald to 
| or take from the constitutional rights of the own- 
ers of slaves. The framers of the Constitution 





see fit. His colleague, [Mr. Witmot,] who was || 





passage of the resolutions in question, there was | 
territory sufficient in Texas, entirely uninhabited, to | 


make two or three States. Was not that “free || 


territory ?”’ and when Congress was providing for | 
annexing it to the United States, could not a “ pro- | 
viso” have been inserted, excluding slavery and 


providing for one or two free States, with as much 


the Missouri compromise? 
: given for the application of 
compromise in the case of Texas, 


made a compromise in regard to slavery. They 
| supposed that they legislated sufficiently upon the 

cables. and so they did, If the owner of a slave 
| takes him into a Territory of the United States, 
| and the Conatitution authorizes him to hold him 
there as such, the courts will say so. The Con- 
stitution is the paramount law. If he cannot, (it 
being ‘* free soil,” as some call it,) it will be no 
great deprivation, for he could not hold him if he 
went to Pennsylvania, or any other non-slavehold- 
ing State, to reside; and besides, slave labor would 
be Saeeaienie. as I have shown, both in New 
Mexico and California. 1 do not believe the ques- 
tion will ever arise, for soil and climate will deter- 
mine the character of the population and the kind 
of labor that will be emer in those regions; 
but if it should, let it go to the judiciary, where it 
properly belongs. ‘ 

I therefore think I have given some good reasons 
why the legislative functions of the General Gov- 
ernment should not be exerted upon questions re- 
lating to slavery, and why the Eearpn eee men 
of the South, and the great anti-slavery, Wilmot 
| proviso men of the North, should not coéperate in 
| their opposition to the nominees of the Baltimore 
| Convention. Extremes, it is true, often meet, but 
| I do not see how they can do it in this case. 

The Democratic party has taken its position. 
Dare the Whigs do the same? or do they intend to 
| get into power in the northern States, as usual, by 
| condemning slavery, (pandering to prejudices and 
** cohogling’’ with the Abolitionisis,) and in the 
South by being its peculiar advocates? The time 


has arrived for bringing this question distinctly be- 
fore the people. 
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The Whigs talked of nominating for Presidenta | sent, to the common property of ail the people of 


entleman who was himself a practical slaveholder. 
f they wanted to carry him into the chair, they 
would have to abandon the plan of getting into 
ower by abusing slavery. They would be ob- 
lized to back out from the Wilmot proviso, or their 


candidate would not get a Southern State. If that 


question should be taken out of the arena of polit- | 


ical controversy in the northern States, Mr. B. 
should heartily rejoice; for if it was pressed to its 
results, it must lead to a disastrous issue. The 
ground of entire neutrality was the true ground to 
be assumed by the Democratic party. On this that 


| 


party would stand united and firm, however much | 


the Whigs might divide. The coming election 
would finally settle this question. He wanted to 
know whether his friends, to meet in Philadelphia, 
were for or against the Wilmot proviso? The De- 
mocracy were against it. He hoped the Whigs 
would either affirm or repudiate it. 

Mr. DUER asked whether the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania meant to say that the Baltimore | 


Convention had repudiated the Wilmot proviso? 
Would the gentleman affirm what was the present 
attitude of his party ? 

Mr. BRODHEAD replied that the Democratic 
party all over the Union would repudiate it. They 
never brought it forward as a party measure: the 
Whigs did, in the northern States. 


Mr. DUER would thank the gentleman to read | 


him the resolution adopted at Baltimore, in which 
such a position was taken. 

Mr. BRODHEAD said he had read it: the po- 
sition of the Democratic party was one of neutral- 
ity. Let the Whigs declare how they stood in 
regard to this matter. If they abandoned the pro. 
viso, (and if they supported a slaveholding candi- 
date who refused to say what his principles were, 
they did virtually abandon it,) let them say so at 
once. The Democratic party had stated their 
position upon all the great questions affecting the 
interests or rights of the people. 

arty do the same; and let us have an election 
y an exercise of reason, of virtue, and intelli- 
gence. 


SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. W. VENABLE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 1, 1848, 





In Committee of the Whole, upon the power of | 


Congress to legislate upon the subject of Slavery 
in the Territories, 


Mr. VENABLE said : 
Mr. Cnammman: The extent to which Congress 
may exercise legislative authority over the Ter- 





Let the Whig | 
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all the States. A convention recently held at 
| Raleigh, speaking the sentiments of the Democracy 

of North Carolina, most distinctly asserted their 
| opposition to the doctrines recently made promi- 

nent, by their tendency to restrict the occupation 
| of the territorial possessions of the United States 
to those citizens who reside in States where sla- 
very does not exist. The clear and temperate but 
| decided manner in which their determination to 
resist such opinions is expressed, admonish me of 
| the propriety of urging their wishes upon this 
| House; whilst [ assure you thatgtheir conclu- 

sions are not referable to impetuosity in action, 
nor have they been rash in their adoption. Their 


| in the fundamental laws of the country—devoted 
| to the Union and the Constitution—ready to make 


| sacrifices where prudence or patriotism required | 


them, but never willing toabandon either their prin- 
| ciples or their rights; always ready to assert them 
| as patriots should, but always expecting that en- 
| lightened statesmanship, and the high sense of 
| justice which should characterize their fellow- 


|| citizens who were called to legislate for our com- 


mon country, would accord to them what was 
| due, and remedy or remove any cause of com- 
| plaint, 
In asking the indulgence of the committee whilst 
| L endeavor to argue this question, I sincerely hope 
| that I may be believed when I declare that my pur- 
pose is not to agitate but to compose—to pour oil 
| on the waters which have been troubled—to pre- 


_ our friends in the North and West in a false posi- 
' tion before their constituents. We desire no sacri- 
fices of the kind; we only ask for the guarantees 
| of the Constitution; and we feel assured that we 
‘shall not ask in vain. I trust, sir, that I shall be 
able to present such a view of this question, that 
all of us may at least acquiesce in taking a position 
which secures the honor of all, and does equal 
justice to all; that a good understanding may be 
| established, and peace and good-will be restored 
| to our deliberations. The heirs of a common in- 
| heritance, won by the sacrifices and the valor of 
| our ancestors, or accumulated by the progress of 
our own greatness, should never descend from 
their high station to wrangle about the partition, 
or permit folly to estrange those who ought to be 
bound together by the most sacred bonds. 
With this view, sir, I declare that we are con- 
tent to abide the Missouri compromise; not that 


} 


| we believe that Congress had any right to annex 


ritories of the United States, has become a subject | 


of most absorbing interest. It is felt to be so in 
every portion of our country—has been the source 


of deep feeling and agitating debate, and will con- | 
tinue to excite and disturb the repose of the coun- || 


try until definite action shall fix a conclusion for 
the popular mind. I am not one of those who 


uestions involving our rights; nor shall I be 
eterred from a thorough investigation, by a 


clamor about abstractions, often raised to prevent | 


the analysis of the aoe which are contained 
in an important line of po 


statesman who can first analyze a question, and 


then, by his mental balance, weigh the result of the | 


operation, and ascertain the proper force and value 
of the elements which compose it. Facts often 
mislead us, because we assign wrong causes for 
their existence; and when this is done, the most 
plausible array of facts;the most ingenious deduc- 
tions therefrom, are delusive, for the same reason. 
Truth reduced to its elementary principles, affords 
the only safe guide to investigation, and the only 
satisfactory conclusions are those which are formed 
from such a development. 

This subject, Mr. Chairman, has become one of 
great practical importance, and [ avail myself of 


icy. Every fundamental | 
truth is an abstraction, and he only is a great | 





any such condition, or to enact any such law; but 
the compromise having been made and acquiesced 
in for near thirty years, there is no purpose enter- 
tained by any southern statesman to disturb it 
| now. \ 

ence, if it would compose this trouble, we are 
| content to abide it, and the renewal of its operation 
| recognized by the laws admitting Texas into the 
Union, and adjusting its territorial limits. In doing 


|| this, and entering our protest as to the power of 


e who || Congress to make the compromise, we say to our 
believe that evil must grow out of full and fair dis- || 


cussion amongst statesmen, on great constitutional | 


fellow-citizens of the non-slaveholding States, We 
have made larze concessions; we have given up a 
large territory, to which our slaveholders cannot 
remove; we have consented to make it exclusively 
yours; whilst we have placed no restriction to 
| prevent you from the occupation of the territories 
to which we are permitted tocome. This conces- 
sion abridges our rights, without the promise of a 
consideration; it enlarges yours, without any equiv- 
alent being paid by you; yet, for peace, harmony, 
and good-will, we have acquiesced, and will con- 

tinue to acquiesce; and are now willing that the 
| same parallel of latitude may be recognized until 
| jt reach the Pacific shore, if that is the last conces- 
sion which shall be demanded. And here let me 
ask gentlemen, When, in the history of our national 
progress, did any southern statesman invade the 
institations of the North? When were demands 
made for peculiar or exclusive privileges, from 





| which te other citizens of our common country 
|| were exclu 


ded? If this be true, we ask that the 
offensive doctrine of the Wilmot proviso be with- 


this occasion to present my views to the commit- || drawn from the Oregon bill; that this obstruction 
tee and the country—to assert the rights of my || be removed from the progress of that measure. 
constituents and the State which I in part repre- || The whole country is above the parallel of 36°30’, 


If this compromise would adjust this differ- | 





| 
| 


Ho. or Reps. 






and is within the spirit and meaning of the Mis. 
souri compromise. Why do they seek to annex 
this feature to the bill? Is it to obtain another 
, precedent—to shake the chains in our faces, and 
teach the South the humiliating truth that they are 
powerless whenever a bare majority of votes can be 
obtained here? Can any good result from this 
policy, either in the advance of national prosperity 
or the cultivation of kind and patriotic feelings in 
| our great family? Permit me, sir, to say, with 
| all respect, that in such a work as this, demagogues 


|| find their proper occupation, agitators their appro- 
os employment. 
\| 


nple _ The petty politician, whose 
orizon is circumscribed by the events of a single 


|| campaign, whose little heart is filled to overflowing 
| history is that of a quiet, reflecting people, never || 
involved in the vortex of high party impulse—pa- | 
tient of wrongs, when the remedy was to be seen || 


with but small success, may labor in such a cause 
with ardor and with zeal; but the elevated states- 
man, the high-souled patriot, whose enterprise is 
his country’s glory, whose vision, extending to fu- 
ture ages, looks through the vista, and realizes all 
of happiness, prosperity, and renown, which union, 
and love, and concert among his countrymen shall 
| secure, will frown upon the first effort to mar the 
| harmony and destroy the confidence of his coun- 
_trymen in each other. His reward will be rich: 
_ it will be the gratitude of posterity. I trust, sir, 
| that the Oregon bill will be passed; that it will not 
| be delayed by this unnecessary proviso; that the 
ery of distress, which reaches us from the miseries 
of savage warfare, may be forever hushed, by 
sending promptly a territorial government and a 
military force to their immediate relief. 

I have said thus much, sir, in passing, in rela- 
| tion to the Missouri compromise and its legitimate 


|, results, as tendering one platform on which we all 
|| sent no useless and distracting issues, nor to place | 


can stand, both North and South: the South, in- 
deed, shorn of some of her privileges, but willing 


|| to concede them for tranquillity and repose; yield- 


| ing, but with a protestando; acquiescing in, but not 
approving, the means, or acknowledging the right 
to enact it. But, sir, the consummation of a peace 
with Mexico, (which, I suppose, may now be con- 
sidered a fixed fact,) presents this question in an 
interesting and practical position before us, involv- 
| ing most important results, and leading directly to 
the development of the policy to be adopted in 
relation to the Territories of the United States. 
We are called upon to meet the question directly, 





brought to bear upon the territorial acquisitions 
| of the Mexican war, or in what other manner this 
| vexed question is to be settled. 
And here, sir, permit me to say, that I adopt the 
| doctrine of non-intervention on the part of Con- 
gress in its fullest extent. As I deny the right of 
| Congress to legislate slavery into existence in any 
Territory of the United States, so I also deny the 
right to forbid it. I adopt the language of the reso- 
lution of the late Baltimore Convention, as meeting 
| my approbation: ‘‘ That all efforts of the abolition- 
‘ ists, or others, to induce Congress to interfere with 
‘ questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps thereto, 
* are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dan- 
* gerous consequences, and that all such efforts have an 
‘inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the 
‘ people, and to endanger the stability and permanence 
‘of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by 
‘ any friend of our political institutions:’’ Language 
which most strikingly illustrates the folly, as well 
as the deplorable consequences, of assuming the 
right of Congress to interfere with this relation,—a 
declaration which, if adopted and sustained in 
good faith, in all its intent and meaning, must for- 
ever remove from all our deliberation and inter- 
course this exasperating difficulty. If the right of 
Congress to legislate in the premises be granted, 
then the whole question is settled. There is no 
limit but their discretion, no safety but the clem- 
| ency of a majority. But, sir, the framers of that 
| instrument were wise men, whose profound sagaci- 
| ty and immaculate virtue, combined with a patriot- 
| ism unsurpassed in all human history, qualified 


| 
and to decide whether the Wilmot proviso shall be 





them to guard the infancy of the nation which sprung 
| into existence by their prowess, as well as to pro- 
| vide for the development of that greatness which 
| they distinctly foresaw. No aspect of the future 
escaped their observation, no contingency which 
might arise waa omitted in their provisions; and 
it is to this Constitution that we refer to — 
this question and fix the principles on which, I 
trust,-we may all agree. fp 
The extent of legislative power over the terri- 
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tutionally exercised by Congress, is to be found 
in the third section of the fourth article of the Con- 


stitution, which provides that ‘ Congress shall || 
‘have power to dispose of and make all needful || 


‘rules and regulations respecting the territory and | 
‘other property of the United States; and noth- 
‘ing in this Constitution shall be so construed as 
‘to prejudice the elaims of the United States or 
‘ of any particular State.””. The clear and unques- 
tionable meaning of which must be, that territory | 
is regarded as property, and the rules and regula- 
tions referred to are such as shall be necessary to | 
make the territories and other property available. 
Any rule not needful for this purpose is contrary 
to the intent and meaning of the provision. No 
person can suppose that the words ‘ dispose of” 
can have any meaning by which Congress shall 


have power to waste, to cede away, or otherwise || 


render the territories of the United States unavail- 
able for the great purpose of supplying the national 
treasury and ministering to the wants of the peo- | 
ple of the United States. Any other construction | 
of those words might transfer the treaty-making 
power to Congress, and give authority to cede 
away the public domain, It is true, that the power 
to acquire territory implies the power to govern 
it when acquired; but it is also true, that such 
government must be in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, But Congress does not acquire territory. 
The people of the United States acquire it, and have 
the right to govern it, and have limited Congress, 
as their trustee, in the name of Government, by the 
Constitution. Congress could have no power to 
establish religion or to create titles of nobility in 
the territories, because expressly denied by the 
Constitution; and when the laws of the United 
States are extended over a territory, it must be 
understood that the Constitution and laws are so 
extended, and that nothing repugnant to the Con- 
stitution can be in force asa law. I know that it 
is asserted, and that by southern statesmen, that 
Congress has unlimited power of legislation over 





a 
tories of the United States, which may be consti- 








the territories; but if this be true, then Congress 
may, by law, commit the entire government of the 
persons and property in the territories to the will 
of a single individual, and thus present the anom- 
aly of a despotism created and sustained by the 
Constitution itself,—a conclusion so monstrous as 
only to require the annunciation to carry home the 
conviction of its fallacy to every mind. (See note 
A, Appendix.) There can be no doubt of this 
prepeeeaes that whatever was property when the 

ederal Government came into existence, under 
our Constitution, so far as that Government is con- 
cerned, must ever remain property. The States, 
as sovereigns, alone can alter the rights of things 
within their own jurisdiction, and that by virtue 
of their sovereignty. The Federal Government is 
therefore bound to consider as property all that 
was so considered at its adoption, and the Consti- 
tution guaranties the enjoyment of that property 
in tranquillity and security to all the holders, so far 
as the laws of the United States are operative in 
the premises. And this is true whenever that pro- 
perty is placed under the jurisdiction of the laws 
of the United States. Now, the territories are the 
public domain, the common property of all the citi- 
zens of all the States—acquired cy the expenditure 
of the common purse, or purchased by the valor of 
our people, without reference to geographical dis- 
tinctions, or domestic municipal regulations. It 
follows, then, that in the territories of the United 
States, even before an organized government is in- 
stituted, the Constitution and laws recognize the 
right of property; for none can for a moment as- 
sume that the territories of the United States are 
without law, or that it is necessary that a tempor- 
ary government should exist to bring them under 
the operation of law. (See note B.) The Govern- 
ment is bound to protect them from invasion and 
injury, because they are the property of the United 
States. Then the question arises—what is the 
effect of the organization of a territorial govern- 
ment upon the rights of property amongst the in- 
habitants of the territory so placed under organic 
law? If the previous reasoning be correct, before 
such organization all the citizens of the United 
States had an equal i to go into the territories, 
and carry with them t 
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| effect of territorial organization. 


| the attribute of sovereignty, or be itself the act of | 
asovereign power. We then inquire, is the Con- 
gress of the United States sovereign? or as to what 
subjects is it sovereign? No one can claim sov- 
ereignty, per se, for a delegated authority. So far 
as power is delegated, so far is its operation final | 
Sad cedalote, and no further. 

with abundant caution, guards this point, by de- 


by the States in that instrument, is reserved to the | 
States respectively and the people of the States : 
thus declaring that the Federal Government is a 
mere trustee for the sovereign States of this Con- | 
federacy, with well-defined and strictly limited 


powers. If, then, all the citizens of all the States | 


regarded by the States adopting it, then it follows 
that a territorial organization can give Congress no 
powers which it did not before possess under the | 
Constitution. If Congress does not possess the | 
power, then no relation created by law with the | 


habitans of a territory does communicate that power | 
to either party. 

It has been said, with much plausibility, that | 
territorial legislatures have exercised powers de- | 
nied to Congress under the Constitution; that | 
they have granted bank eharters and created cor- 
porations; that they have borrowed money upon 
the faith of the territorial government, and exer- | 
cised other acts of sovereignty. Conceding the | 
wae of this statement of facts, nothing is 
proved 


| were not authorized to do. 


| with the rights of a person—an authority denied 
to Congress, because not specified in the powers 
of which this Federal Government is a trustee. It 
| assumes, that under the effect of an organic law 
extended to a territory and accepted by the in- 
habitants, the powers of Congress are enlarged, 
and that by the approbation of such an act of a 
territorial legislature, Congress may, by implica- 
tion, chartera bank, which it could not do direct] 
by its own action. Debts contracted by a Terri- 
tory upon its faith and credit are of no legal obli- 
gation upon the people of that Territory after it has 
become a State. And if Congress have transcended 
their power in legislating for any territory, the 
argument derived from this usurpation is met b 
the maxim, that an evil usage must be abolished. 
I am aware there must arrive a time when the 
power of complete sovereignty shall be exercised; 
which time, I shall be able to show, is fixed by the 
Constitution itself. Much, sir, may be learned by 
a reference to facts, as well as the practice of the 
Government. Our whole policy in territorial or- 
anization, has been with a view to the most pru- 
ent disposition of the public domain with refer- 
ence to its profitable sale. 


| for it is creating a legal owner to property invested 
| 
| 


When settlers occupied so much of the public | 


domain as to render it manifest that there would 


be a demand for the lands, an organic law has been | 


tendered to the habitans, in order that, under a civil 
organization, land offices and other facilities for the 
sale of land and transfer of titles should be made. 


In these organic laws, Congress has repudiated | 


the idea of sovereignty in the Territories, by re- 
serving the right of reviewing, and repealing if 
necessary, the laws enacted by the territorial legis- 
lature. When the inhabitants of a Territory ac- 
cept the organic law with all its conditions, the 

overnment is then organized, and continues until 
it expires, ex vi termini, in the sovereignty of the 
State to be formed out of said Territory. Now, 
the creation of this territorial erganization and the 


existence of this temporary government gave no jus | 
accrescendum either to this local legislature, the peo- | 


ple of the Territory, or to Congress. The laws of 
the United States, or the protection of persons and 
property, were extended over them; but it was a 
government consistent with and according to the 
Conatitution—a government limited by the Con- 
stitution, and possessing no authority beyond its 


ose subjects recognized as || grants. So that the right to govern is not in this case 
property by the Constitution, If this right be eseiioal 


a right of absolute sovereignty, but of sovereignty 


either weakened or destroyed, it must be from the |! qualified by the provisions of fundamental law. 


gon Eile sy eae oes Sig eae 
In order to give |! The decision of the Supreme Court, declaring that 
that effect, that organization must communicate || 


| 

! 
The Constitution, || 

| 


|| institutions and the municipal law of the territories? 
claring, that whatever power is notexpressly ceded | 


had a right to go with their property upon the pub- | 
lic domain before territorial organization; if Con- | 
| gress must regard as property whatever was 30 || 


ut that the territorial government did what | 
| Congress disapproved of, and that which they | 
The creation of acor- || 
poration is one of the highest acts of sovereignty, | 
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the right to acquire territory implies the right to 
govern it when acquired, is predicated upon the 
| assumption that the government to be administered 
| must be according to the Constitution of the Uni- 
| ted States. They sustain rather than conflicts with 
| the conclusion to which | have arrived. The ques- 
tion then arises, at what time does the right accrue, 
and to whom, to decide upon and fix the domestic 


And whois invested with that authority? It will be 
seen, by reference to the same section of the Con- 
stitution referred to, as controlling the power over 
territories, that “Congress may admit new States 
into this Union.” ‘A reference to the Madison 


|| Papers will enlighten us as to this pravision. A 


| proposition was made to authorize Congress to 
form new States out of the ‘territories belonging 
to the United States, which was rejected, and the 
provision above quoted was adopted. Nothing 
could have been wiser and more consistent with 
the principles of the framers of the Constitution. 
The United States are sovereign States, and the 
Constitution is a compact of sovereign States ; 


|| and inasmuch as Congress could not confer sov- 


ereignty upon a Territory, it was left to the peo- 
| pleof the Territory to assert theirown sovereignty, 
and then, as sovereign, come into the Federal 
Union. They wisely concluded that an act of 
Congress declaring a Territory a sovereign State 
| would in fact invest it with no attribute of sov- 
ereignty; but that the people of the Territory, at 
a proper time, being the only source of sovercignty, 
could make the declaration for themselves. Ac- 
| cordingly, whenever a State has been admitied 
into the Union, it has been after their constitution 
has been adopted and their sovereignty announced; 
and then, as one of our glorious sisterhood, she 
has heen welcomed amongst us. This power was 
withheld from Congress, and left with the peo- 
ple. Nor is the Constitution silent as to the 
| time when this event shall take place. The indi- 
' cations in the Constitution are so clearly marked, 
Mr. Chairman, as to leave no room for conjec- 
ture. In the second section of the first article it is 
provided that there shall be an apportionment of 
_ representation to population, and that each State 
shall have at least one representative. It was dis- 
tinctly foreseen that Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
| great Northwestern Territory was soon to be filled 
|| with inhabitants—soon to demand admission into 
| the Confederation; and with the forecast which 
|| marked all their acts, it was fixed when euch a 
|| demand might be made, and when it would be the 
|, duty of Congress to meet it and to comply. The 
| Constitution was made with reference to the exten- 
sion of our institutions, and the increase in the 
|| number of the States. When, therefore, the mi- 
|| nority of the territory shall have ceased—when 
|! the residents, who have made their homes upon 
| the public domain, now transferred by sale to the 
occupants thereof, shall have amounted to a suffi- 
| cient number to give them a right to claim a repre- 
| sentation on this floor—then they have reached a 
| position in their existence on which to assert their 
| sovereignty, by adopting fundamental law for them- 
selves, fixing their own domestic policy, admitting 
or excluding slavery, and doing any other thing 
which is not inconsistent with republican govern- 
| ment. When this constitution is adopted, the 
have a right to ask, and Congress is bound to ad- 
mit, the sovereign State into the Confederacy. tt 
cannot be gravely asserted that the sovereignty 
accrues to the State by the eee a or 
expression of consent on the part of Congress. 
As well might the independence of a Government 
|| be ascertained by its recognition by other Govern- 
ments. Independence must exist before it is recog- 
nized, and sovereignty must spring from its proper 
source, the action of the people, and its acknow!- 
edgment by Congress admits its previous exist- 
ence. (See note C.) 

When the people of a Territory grow into num- 
|| bers sufficient to constitute a State under the Con- 
|| stitution, and shall abolish or establish slavery in 

their constitution, no one has a right to question 

| their authority so todo. I do not invoke the au- 

|| thority of Congress to protect slaves as property 

| in the Territories. . 1 ask for no legislation upon 

the subject. ‘They are alread —- as prop- 

pa by the Constitution and laws, and the courts 
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Legal rights must of necessity be decided by the 
courts, A mere territorial government, owing its 
existence to an act of Congress, subjecting its laws | 
to the veto of Congress, and leaning for the expenses | 
of its administration upon Congress, can surely lay | 
no claim to the attributes of sovereignty. The | 
Constitution and laws which bind Congress bind | 
them, and they can neither create nor destroy insti- | 
tutions recognized and guarantied by that Consti- || 
tution. If L am asked why any particular point || 
of time should be denoted as that in which a Ter- || 
ritory may acquire and assert the sovereignty of a | 
State, I reply, that the reason is the same as that 
which confers the right of self-direction and self- 
control upon an individual who has reached the 
age of twenty-one years. A time must be desig- 
nated, and that decision must be the result of pru- 
dence and sound reason. The object of our system 
is to extend republican institutions; and when a 
territory shall have passed the years of its minority, 
and acquired a population sufficiently numerous to 
entitle it to & representative on this tor. it has all 
the elements of sovereignty, and can perfect it by 
the proper combination and concentration of those 
elements. 

But this question is presented in a most practi- 
cal and important aspect when we consider the 
results of the Mexican war. New Mexico and 
California are integral portions of our territory 
by the treaty of peace, which we have reason 
to believe has been ratified between the countries. 
They will require a territorial organization at our 
hands, and we are already told by a gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Murpuy,] that inasmuch 
as the laws of those provinces already forbid sla- 
very, it cannot exist within their limits without 
legislative enactments. ‘To sustain this position, 
he has referred to the opinion of Lord Mansfield 
in the case of Campbell against Hall, (1 Cowper’s 
Reports,) where Lord Mansfield lays down the 
doctrine that the laws of a conquered country con- 
tinue in force until they are altered by the con- 
queror; a doctrine which, if taken in its fall ex- 
tent, seems subversive of all the received principles | 
of the Jaw of conquest, and which, however appli- 
cable to the English Government, is totally repug- | 
nant to our institutions and our fundamental law. || 
There can be no civil dominion over any territory || 
of the United States, which is not founded upon 
the Constitution. From this source it must ema- 
nate, and as soon as either by treaty or by the 
sword a territory is incorporated within the limits 
of the United States, the Constitution immediately | 
attaches to it and is operative upon it, and what- 
ever is repugnant to, or subversive of, its provi- 
sions must fall before its power. This must be 
manifest; for, if otherwise, we might have an estab- || 
lished religion in those provinces, against the ex- | 
press provisions of the Constitution, and the secu- 
rity of persons and of property might be utterly || 
lost against all the gurantees provided for their 
protection. The conquered nation would give law | 
to their conquerors, and the result of victory would 
be the subjection of the victors. It is true, that | 
the laws of nations do recognize the force of all 
‘laws, even in conquered countries, which are ne- 
cessary for peace and tranquillity, until repealed 
or altered by the conquerors. But it is only of 
such laws as are not in conflict with the laws of | 
the conquering Power. Whenever the laws in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico conflict with, and are re- | 
pugnant to, the Constitution of the United States, | 
that Constitution at once overrides such laws, and | 
by the very act of cession or of conquest, becomes || 
the supreme law of the land. (See note D.) 

It would be a monstrous conclusion at which to | 
arrive, that after all the costs and sacrifices of war, | 
the population of the conquered territory have | 
the power to dictate the terms on which their con- || 
querors shall occupy their country. It would be |) 
equally repugnant to the principles of right and || 
justice so to adjust the matter, that a large portion || 
of the citizens of the United States, even the very | 
men whose lives were periled in the war, should | 
be excluded from occupying the land that they had | 
won with their swords. We deny the right of || 
Congress to legislate upon the subject, either to || 
extend or to forbid slavery; we ask for no legis- | 
lation at the hands of Congress in the premises; || 
neither are we willing that the Mexican popula- || 
tion, confessedly inferior in all the elements of | 
civilization and capacity forself-government, should || 
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erect a barrier to the emigration of the citizens of 
fifteen States of this Republic. No, sir; we invoke 
neither the aid of Congress to legislate slavery into 
existence there, nor will we admit the authority of 
the present population to control it, unless in a 
condition to be erected into a State government and 
ready to perfect such an organization. The Con- 
stitution recognizes slaves as property. Whenever 
territory is acquired, it is the aig oe of all the 
people of all the States, and the Constitution se- 
cures to every citizen the right to occupy that ter- 


ritory on equal terms with any other citizen ofany | 


of our confederated States. 

Gentlemen sometimes appear astonished that 
this subject excites so much interest with the Rep- 
resentatives of the southern States. I think that 
this surprise will cease when they are advised that 
in all the phases of this matter, as presented in the 


| shape of alternatives, the South must be loser and | 
cannot gain. If the Missouri compromise extended 
| to the Pacific prevails, (and to this we consent,) | 


the slaveholding States surrender much, and get 
nothing in return. If the Wilmot Proviso is 
adopted, all is lost to those States, and all the ter- 
ritories of the United States are monopolized by 


| the citizens of fifteen States to the exclusion of the 
other fifteen. Should it be determined that as soon | 


as a territorial government is formed, the peo- 
ple of the territory can settle this question legisla- 
tively, the same result will most probably follow, 
inasmuch as emigration’ is much greater from the 
free States than from the others. And lastly, 


should the doctrine that the laws of the portion of | 
| Mexico ceded to us by tlie treaty are in force until | 


repealed by the conquering Power, all that terri- 
tory is forever closed to the citizens of those States 
which recognize slaves as property. I am sure 


| that no person can suppose that the southern peo- 


ple or their Representatives are so regardless of 


| their rights as to admit the propriety of such con- 


cessions. I could never, sir, return to my con- 
stituents after approving of such measures, with- 


| outa deep conviction that I deserved their contempt 


and an assurance that I should receive their exe- 
cration. Neither can I be induced to believe, that 
any considerable number of our fellow-citizens in 
any portion of the Union, desire such a state of 
things. A demand so unreasonable, and the op- 
eration of which would be so glaringly unjust, can 


| never be made by those who regard the rights of 


others, or properly estimate the great objects of 
the union of the States, 

The whole of the difficulty in this vexed ques- 
tion seems to me to be the result of a doubt which 


_has arisen whether slaves be property under the 


Constitution. In these days of progress, it seems 
to have been discovered that they are not to be so 
regarded, and a philanthropic crusade is set on 
foot to prevent what is deemed the extension of a 
greatevil. So far as this Government is concerned, 
sir, itis a dry matter of law, and not a subject of 
transcendental rodomontade. Gentlemen may 
indulge in the recreation of philanthropic decla- 
mation, either for their own or the edification of 
others. But, surely, ascertained and guarantied 
rights are not to be hazarded or questioned upon 
any such pretence. I arraign no man’s motives 


| for his opinions on the abstract question of slavery; 


it is sufficient for me that J am satisfied with an 


| institution which existed in my State before my 


birth, and will continue long after my death—an 
institution the practical evils of which I have not 
been able to discern, to which I refer much of the 
peculiar excellence of our institutions, and the 
absence of which would at once determine me in 
the choice of a residence. I have never lived, and 
never expect to live, in any portion of the United 
States where this institution does not exist. 

Such, sir, are my opinions. It may be that they 
are not the opinions of others. I arraign no man 
for his taste or his conscientious convictions; but 
I have said thus much because | think all rant 
and declamation on the general subject of slavery 
out of place in this discussion. Slaves were re- 
garded as property at the formation of this Gov- 
ernment, and have been so regarded by Congress 
whenever it was necessary to raise money by a 
directtax. Even Mr. Justice McLean, whose au- 


thority has been invoked to prove that they are not 
property, belonged to the Congress which passed 
the direct-tax law, immediately at or about the 
close of the late war with Great Britain. I pre- 
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| sume he voted for that law, as there is no evidence 
| tothecontrary. Slaves are therein declared to be 
| property, ordered to be treated as such, taxed ag 
such, and the tax declared to bea lien on the slave 
until paid. The marshal was authorized to sel] 
and convey the slave under a sale for taxes. Slaves 
are now and ever have been sold by the marshal 
under executions at the instance of the United 
States, and no one has questioned the title thus 
acquired by the purchaser. Whence, then, can 
the power arise, by which Congress may forbid 
the settlement of any of the citizens of the United 
| States on our common inheritance with that which 
is recognized as property? 
With what show of justice can discriminations 
be made in favor of one species of property and 
against another? or how can a right which looks 
for its origin to the exercise of State sovereignty, 
unimpaired by surrender to the General Govern- 
ment, be brought under the control of Congress? 
Sir, it is a most serious, a most responsible under- 
taking, to determine that any portion of our fel- 
low-citizens are to be excluded from the inherit- 
ance of their fathers You ask much, indeed, from 
us, when you require us to consent to see our chil- 
dren disinherited—to register our approbation of 
the decree which illegitimates them as American 
citizens. Much more is asked than will ever be 
granted. If this reproach is to be upon us, it must 
never be by our own consent. The broad lands 
won by our fathers of right belong to us all. The 
blood which flowed upon the plains of every battle- 
field from Saratoga to Camden, came from the 
wounds of patriots who, from the North and South, 
‘| buckled on their armor to do battle for liberty— 
| whose bold and manly hearts were never under the 
influence of unpatriotic feelings—who sought no 
local or sectional advantages, but regarded all this 
broad land as a common treasure to enrich them- 
selves and their posterity. Happily for them, the 
delusion (if one) lasted long enough to save their 
honored faces from a blush atour degeneracy. Hap- 
py was his lot, who slept on the field of his glory; 
| thrice happy those who saw in the distance their 
country’s prosperity, and left the world before dis- 
sensions and distrust threatened to bring distress 
'where they looked for happiness, and dishonor 
where they looked forglory. Let it not be reserved 
| for us, now that the family of States has increased 
from thirteen to thirty—when Heaven has rained 
prosperity upon us in golden showers—when the 
eyes of a world struggling for their rights are turned 
to us with agonizing anxiety—when the consum- 
mation of our glory and our power as a people can 
scarcely be conceived by the most vivid imagina- 
tion—when the obedient lightning coursing along 
on the wires of communication will ere long place 
our kindred on the Pacific and Atlantic shores 
again in the family circle, and carry in a moment 
the tale of joy or of sorrow over rivers, and forests 
and prairies, and plains—when distance shall no 
longer forbid association, and light and knowledge 
shall make their aggressive advances on darkness 
and barbarism—when the resources of our terri- 
tories, developed under the creative energies of our 
wonderful people, shall, year afier year, greet us 
with the organization of a new State, the introduc- 
tion of a new sister into the family, bright with all 
the paraphernalia of virgin sovereignty. Let it not, 
sir, be reserved for us, in an unworthy struggle 
for political ascendency, or a more unworthy 
grasping for exclusive privileges, founded on sec- 
tional claims, to create and awaken the elements of 
a storm, which shall sweep over our bright and 
happy country, like the angel of destruction, leaving 
nothing but the wreck of liberty and the ruin of 
social institutions; which shall thew to the world 
the tomb of liberty, the fragments of its temples; 
where the friends of our race shal! weep, and the 
_ enemies of human advancement shall rejoice. No, 
| sir; let a more enlightened policy prevail, a more 
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generous impulse give direction to our measures; 
let the heaven-born spirit influence us which in- 
| fluenced the patriarchs, who, ascending to the 
mountain top, agreed to divide their wealth and 
divide their territories, the elder giving the younger 
the choice, for *‘it was not meet for them to differ, 
for they were brethren.” Let the lines of the Mis- 
souri compromise extend to the Pacific. Take that 
invaluable territory, including the richest and the 
best which the sun shines upon; but leave us our 
rights, shorn indeed of much of their extent; and 
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although you hold in your hands the sword of the | 
law to exclude us, we will place no obstruction to 
emigration from your portion of this great Repub- | 


ic. 

Mr. Chairman, I present to the committee the | 
resolution of the Baltimore Convention which de- | 
nounces, in the strongest terms, the interference of | 
Congress with the institution of slavery, or even | 
the taking of incipient steps thereto. I offer to |, 
our northern and western brethren the Missouri 
compromise, onerous and exacting as it is upon |, 
the South, extending its provisions to the Paerfic, || 
including the fine soil, the magnificent harbors, 
and all the local advantages which nature has ap- | 
propriated to these geographical limits. 1 admit } 
the right of the inhabitants of the Territories to | 
make their own municipai institutions, whenever 1] 
they shall reach that amount of population which || 
shall entitle them to a representation on this floor. | 
I shall welcome them, whether forbidding or recog- | 
nizing slavery, into the Union. I am contented 
to leave the question in the Territories up to that 
time, to the learning and the purity of our courts, || 
But [ protest against the right of a few habitans || 
of a Territory to exclude the citizens of fifteen | 
States of this Union from the occupancy of the || 
common public domain. 1 protest against the | 
authority of a law which they may enact which 
shall override the Constitution, and leave us but || 
the empty name of protection by appeal. 1 am || 
willing to leave the question whether the laws of || 
conquered New Mexico and California shall con- 
trol us, to the courts. I invoke no legislation on || 
the part of Congress, to protect, to extend, or to || 
limit slavery. Saustied with the guarantees already || 
existing, coeval with the Constitution and coex- || 
tensive in their operation, in the name of the South, || 
I ask you to keep your hands off of this subject— || 
leave it where the Constitution has placed it, and || 
we ask no more. We are satisfied, that whilst | 
the Constitution overrides any law enacted by Con- 
gress which conflicts with its provisions, it will | 
certainly override any law existing in a conquered || 
territory equally repugnant to its requirements. 

In the spirit of compromise, in the temper of | 
patriots, let us avoid exasperating and unnecessary 
contests, and teach those who succeed us that all || 
this magnificent country is their own. From the || 
reefs of Florida to the shores of our mighty lakes— 
from the beach lashed by the Atlantic wave to the 
broad and tranquil Pacific—from the cold regions 
of the north to the soft climate of our southern 
boundary, the citizen of this Republic has his || 
home wherever he may choose to select it, secure | 
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in the enjoyment of his rights, guarantied by a || 
Constitution which is venerated and revered by || 
millions of freemen. We, sir, are admonished | 
that our personal interest, though great, is much | 
smaller than that of those we shall leave behind || 
us. Let us who have enjoyed the inheritance | 
which our fathers only saw in the distance, inas- | 
much as that we have ascended higher, have a more | 
extended horizon,—let us tell our children, that, || 
with counsels calm, wise, patriotic, measures just, || 
and aims true and honest, there is a yet brighter 

and more glorious future for them. 1 speak for 
my own Carolina—who first gave utterance to a 
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| his eyes to the fact that the progress both of opin- 


| ishing, and, unlike the setting sun, does not even 


| fied. Gaining strength, and increasing in influence, 
|| it will never concede the advantages attained, nor 


| his relatives and friends, because the domestic in- 


| convicts, the paupers, the loafers, and the felons | 





declaration of independence—whose hardy sons 


the South and West—whose colonists, penetrating 
the wilderness, tamed it, and called into life and 


sovereignty her noble daughter, Tennessee,—for } 


her and her sons I speak, when I declare that she | 





recognizes no authority on the part of Congress or || descendants of revolutionary fathers. Shall South- 


the mhabitants of the Territories to expel them 
from their common inheritance, the public domain. 
She asks no favors but such as all may claim; she 
seeks no advantages but such as intelligence, ener- 
gy, and industry will secure. In this noble compe- 
tition she will contend with her sister States; in 
the glories of such a victory all will equally par- 
take. 

But, sir, we meet with embarrassments on this 
subject which are exceedingly annoying. We find 
Southern statesmen, surrendering this great consti- | 
tutional question, in the admission of the right of 
Congress to legislate authoritatively and without 
limit upon the admission of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories. We find among ourselves those who 
give up the last hopes of the South, and surrender 
tlre citadel to the besiegers. Precedent is invoked 
to establieh the right to disinherit us. The evil 


| tile prairies, and our boundless and uncultivated 
have found wealth, honor, and distinction in all || 


| pediency? I remind gentlemen that those who pos- 
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not only of being disinherited, but the penalty of 


| crime, the forfeiture of felony, is fixed upon us, 


and we are required, as suppliants, to ask that as 
mercy. which we should claim asa right. A dis- 


| tinguished Senator of my own State, (Mr. Bancer,} 


a gentleman of high attainments and extended rep- 
utation, in a recent speech on the Oregon bill, ad- | 
mitted the right of Congress to legislate for the 
exclusion of slavery in the Territories, but placed 
the South upon the principle of expediency, and 
the sense of justice of the Federal Legislature. 
Gracious Heaven! are we reduced to this? Is our 
only, our last hope, the verdict of a jury whose | 
interest, whose feelings, and whose organization 
fix that verdict against us? Can any man close 


ion and of power is against the South? Every | 
concession was made to Southern interests—even | 
the slave trade was legalized and protected by the | 
Constitution—when the power and interest of the 

South were indispensable; and never until the |) 
Missouri question arose was the power of Con- 

gress on this subject regarded as a matter of much | 
moment. But the scene ischanged. ‘The rich, the | 
lovely lands ceded by Virginia, the great mother of 

commonwealths, have been organized into States, 
and she stands overshadowed, her broad disk dimin- 


retain her relative size, to compensate for the loss 
of the influence of her noonday splendor. The 
lion’s share of the territory has been already | 
awarded to the States whose municipal law does || 
not recognize slavery. And are we left to the 
mere refuge of expediency, in this effort to secure 
our rights? And do Southern statesmen sound the || 
first note of retreat? Does the flag fall first in || 
their hands: Are we to look, as our last resort, | 
to Congress, with no safeguard but expediency? | 
Already hasa Senator (Mr. Nites] announced || 
that this is a question of power, and of power || 
only. The horse-leech, and the grave may say, || 
Enough; but the lust of power can never be satis- 


| 
moderate its demands for those in prospect. And | 
Southern statesmen yield the question! The best || 


blood of the South has flowed like water. Side || 
by side have they fallen, in the fiercest of the | 
battle, with the soldiers of every State in the |! 
Union. And before the requiem is chanted over 
the clod which covers them, their fathers and 
brothers and children are told, The prize is not for | 
you; the soldier's lands cannot be inhabited by | 


stitutions of their States differ from those who | 
control a majority of votes in Congress. The | 
emigrant from every portion of the world—the 


of all Europe—may come and stand upon the 
lands red with the blood of our bravestand our best, 
and turn them and their property away. They | 
may say, It is a good land indeed, and won with 

our blood, but there is a dispensation which gives 
it to us, who have no kindred feelings, no common 
sympathy with you. Our own children are cast 
out, and the stranger is admitted. Sir, I hail the 
emigrant to our shores. May our broad and fer- 








domain, yield them abundance—our institutions, 
liberty. Let their tears of sorrow be dried, and the 
aunt genius of famine forever depart from them. 
et them become rich, and free, and happy. But 
cast not out the children of the soil; disown not the 


ern statesmen congede the power, but deny the ex- 


sess power “constrain the times to their necessi- 
ties.’” Our constituents will hold us to a strict 
reckoning. It may be true that “fortune and the 
South part here—even here do they shake hands.” 
We may be regarded as the receding States. We 
must bear it as we may; but we will, with dignified 
remonstrance, make continual claim of our rights. 
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Nort A.—The proposition that Congress has un- 
limited mane over the Territories has been broadly 
asserted by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 


| Pertit,] who, in reply to a question propounded to 
| him by myself, whilst discussing this subject, de- 
clared that Congress had a right, in the Territories, 


|| same principles. 
| under the organic law to Territories, of territorial 


| tives to a legislature. 
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to establish a hereditary monarchy, an established 
religion, titles of nobility, and even to sell the in- 
habitants into slavery; and that there was no limit 
but the will of the National Legislature in the prem- 
ises. The most obvious and ample refutation of 
a a doctrine is to be found in its monstrous re- 
sults. 


Nore B.—In the case of Loughborough rs. Blake, 


| 5 Wheat., 317, Chief Justice Marshall decides that 


the words directing * taxes, imposts, and excises to 
be uniform throughout the United States,”’includes, 
in the terms United States, (as descriptive,) all the 
States and Territories of the United States; and 


expressly rales, that the power under tie Consti- 


tution to levy taxes, gives Congress the right to 


levy taxes in the Territories—placing the territory 


belonging to the United States de facto under its 
laws, and of course under the Constitution. This 
case clearly sustains my argument, and enforces 
my conclusion. If the Territories are out of the 
United States, and not protected or governed by our 


| fundamental law, then the inhabitants are aliens, 


and not citizens; a question never yet gravely 
raised. . The case in 6 Cranch, 264, sustains the 
The revising power of Congress, 


legislation, springs from the structure of that law 
accepted by the people of the Territory as a condi 


| tion of their existence under that regulation, and 
|| does not grow out of any inherent power in Con- 


GRESS. 
Nore C.—The case of Missouri affords a stri- 
king illustration: Missouri adopted her constitution 


| in 1820, and continued a sovereign State, governed 


by her own laws, and was admitted into the Union 
by proclamation in 182), after complying with an 
offer, made by resolution, on the part of the Gov- 


|| ernment of the United States, and accepted by the 


Legislature of Missouri in her sovereign capacity. 
(See Statutes at large, 1820, 1821, pages 545, 
645.) 

Note D.—Vattel expressly declares, that all the 
laws and institutions of a conquered country which 
conflict with the fundamental law of the conquering 
country, must cease to be opermive. He instances 
a case in which the towns of a conquered country 
had, previously to the conquest, sent representa- 
After their conquest by a 
Government which did not admit of representation, 


he says they must never again think of it. 








SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. B. RHETT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In the House or RepresEenratives, 
June 1, 1848, 


On the Relation of the States and the General Gov- 
ernment towards the Territories. 

Mr. RHETT said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: I send to the Clerk's table three 
resolutions, which I beg may be read forthe inform- 
ation of the committee. They were passed unan- 
imously by the Legislatures of the States of Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and Alabama. They contain, I 
believe, the principles of the South on the import- 
ant subject to which they relate—principles which 
it is my purpose to vindicate and enforce in this 
debate. 


A resolution of the Virginia Legislature: 

‘“Revolved, untnimous'y, That under no circumstances 
will this body recognize as binding any enactment hy the 
Federal Government which has for its object the prohibition 
of slavery in any territory to be acquired either by conquest 
or treaty; holding it to be the natural and indefeasible right 
of each and every citizen of ae State of this Confeder- 
acy to reside, with his property of whatever description, in 
any territory which may be acquired by the arms of the Uni- 
ted States or yielded by treaty with any foreign Power.” 

A resolution of the Georgia Legislature: 

“Be it further resolved by the of yresaid, ‘That any 
territory acquired or to be acquired by the arms of the United 
States, or hy treaty with a foreicn Pawer, becomes the com- 
mon property of the several States composing this Confed- 
eracy ; and whilst it so continues, it is the right of each citi- 
zen of each and every State to reside, with his property, of 
every description, within such territory.” 

A resolution of the Alabama Legislature: 

“Be it further resolved, That under no circum=tances will 
this body recognize as binding any enactment of the Federal 
Government whieh has for its object the prohibition of slavery 
‘jm any teoritory to be-acquired either by conquest or treaty; 
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{j 
holding it to be the natural and indefeasible right of each | 


citizen of each and every State of the Confederacy to reside, 
with his property, of every description, in any territory 
which may be acquired by the arms of the United States or 
yicided by treaty with any foreign Power.” 

The State I represent has affirmed the same doc- 
trine, adopting all the resolutions passed by Vir- | 
ginia on this subject, word for word. As she did | 


not lead, but merely supported her sister States in || 


the assertion of their rights, her language may 
add but little moral weight to the position they 
have assumed. 
Sir, there are three methods by which it has 
been proposed to exclude the southern States from | 
colonizing any of the territory belonging to the 
United States. The first is by the legislation of 
Congress; the second, by future legislation in the 
Territories; the third is by the past legislation of 
the Territories, before they became Territories of 
the United States. The first of these schemes we | 
have met and vanquished, I trust, under the name 
of the Wilmot proviso, in Congress; the second 
is the Wilmot proviso to be carried out in our 
Territories by their future Legislatures; the last | 
affirms that the Wilmot proviso exists already in | 
any territories we may acquire from Mexico, and 
proposes to leave us to the full benefit of its ex- 
clusion. The logicians who have taken up these 
various methods of exclusion seem either to take 
it for granted that we are very hard to exclude | 
from our Territories, and therefore the necessity 
of multiplying expedients, or they have no confi- 
dence in any of them, and therefore the old resort | 
of a weak cause—a deluge of words. One ground 
is enough, if good, to shut us out; and making 
them three, or three hundred, if not good, however 
complimentary to their zeal, will add nothing to | 
the justice of their policy. Agreeing in one thing— 
the right of excluding the southern States from our | 
Territories—they disagree in the mode of accom- | 
poe this end; and, in their disagreements, | 
wreak up the force of each other’s position. Has 
Congress the power to exclude the southern States | 
from our Territories? 
Congress is omnipotent over the subject. How, 
then, can the Terrjtories be omnipotent? Where | 
is the territorial sovereignty by which we are to | 
be excluded? And if Congress or the Territories | 
have the power to exclude us, how is that com- 
patible with the doctrine that we are excluded al- 
ready by the preéxisting laws of Mexico? If the 
preéxisting laws of a sovereignty can settle this | 
matter, it will be difficult to show that we have | 
any proprietorship in the Territories, for either | 
Congress or the people of a Territory from the 
United States to exercise, for our exclusion. These 
various positions, if fairly reasoned out, instead of 
supporting destroy each other. It is proper, how- 
ever, that they should be taken up separately; that 
all the weight each of them can bring to show the 
reasonableness of the common policy the 
= should be fairly brought forth in 
‘eak as the argument has proved to be, in sup- 
port of the power of Congress to exclude us, I 
think it will appear, upon examination, to be by 
far the stronger of the three expedients. At the 
last session of Congress | endeavored to show that 
Congress had no power, under the Constitution, 
to exclude us. I propose now to consider, first, 


If so, it must be because |! 


is correct, to talk of territorial ene is Sov- 
ereign nonsense. A Territory to be a Territory 

must be subordinate or dependant; and, if subord!- 
nate or dependant, it cannot be sovereign. The 
Constitution speaks of Territories and States; of 
the former it speaks as ‘‘ belonging to the United 


tion and inferiority; of the States no such language 
is used. 

But if the Territories are subordinate to Con- 
gress, what is the measure of this subordination? 
‘* Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the ter- 
ritory and other property belonging to the United 
States.’’ Here is a two-fold power bestowed—Ist, 
to dispose of or sell the public lands; 2d, to make 
all needful rules and regulations with respect to 
the territory as property; for it is spoken of in con- 
nection with the *‘other property’’ of the United 
States. Now, what are the ‘needful rules and 
regulations’? which Congress may make fairly in- 
cident to our territory as property? ‘* To dispose 
of”? or sell the public lands is the primary object. 
But can this be done without a government and 
laws which will assure the title to the settler, and 
protect the purchaser in the quiet and peaceable 
possession of the property we sell to him? Who 


will purchase land or emigrate to a Territory where | 


there is nosafety for person or property? To fulfill, 
therefore, the commission given to Congress to sell 
the public lands in a Territory, it may fairly be 
inferred,as an incident, under the words ‘** to make 


all needful rules and regulations,” that Congress | 
|, may authorize and set up a restricted government 


in the Territories. In this way I justify the legis- 
lation of Congress, which, in all times past, has 
prescribed a government for our Territories. Con- 


d . | 
gress has also introduced the courte of the United | 


States into our Territories. This I suppose to be 
justifiable under that clanse of the Constitution 
which extends the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States to all controversies ‘* between citizens 
of different States.”’ 


| States. Entering our Territories, not passing under 


| States. 


| 
pro- | where is the sovereignty over them? The Consti- 
ebate. 
| 
i 


another sovereignty, they continue still ‘citizens 


of the different States,’’ and have a right to have | 


their controversies tried, according to the guarantee 
of the Constitution, in the courts of the United 
Hence Congress, whilst prescribing need- 
ful rules and regulations for the government of the 
Territories, has also extended over them the juris- 
diction of the courts of the United States. Here, 
then, is the power and the whole extent of Con- 
gressional legislation over this subject. 

Our Territories, therefore, are dependant, and 
dependant on Congressional legislation. But 


tution says that they belong to the United Siates. 
But if the Constitution had not asserted this truth, 
it would be a necessary consequence of the form 
of our Government. Territory, when acquired 
by the instrumentality of the Government of the 
United States, must belong to the sovereignty to 
which the Government of the United States be- 


longs. Where does that sovereignty reside? In 


can the Territories, by their legislation, exclude | the States—the people of the States, who made 


us? And, secondly, are we excluded by Jaws of | 
Mexico? In other words, are the inhabitants of 
our Territories, or Mexicans, sovereign in our 
Territories? 

And in the first place, Mr. Chairman, before we 
enter into am argument about our Territories, let 
us understand what they are. The word territory, 
in the sense in which we use it, and the thing itself, 
is an anomaly in the governments of the world, 
and exists alone in the United States, the result of 
our peculiar form of Government. A Territory is 
neither a province, nor a colony, nor a State. The 
Constitution speaks of Territories belonging to the 
United States, and it speaks of States: “ new States 
may be admitted by Congress into the Union.”’ 
A Territory appears to me to be a temporary de- 
pendency on the Government of the United States, 
for two purposes: Ist, ‘to dispose of’? or sell the 
public lands; and 2d, to create ‘* new States.” It 
18 not a colony @r a province, because femporary 
in its dependency; it is not yet a State, because de- 
pendant. If independent of Congress, it would be 


a State, because possessed of supremacy, the very || 


} and established the Constitution of the United 


States, and who alone can alter, change, or abolish 
it. To the States, therefore, where sovereignty 
alone resides in the Union, must the Territories 
belong; and they alone are coequal sovereigns over 
their common property. Even if the Constitution 
| had given no power to Congress to act with respect 
| to our Territories, they would not be sovereign, as 
| the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Gayie] seema 
/to suppose. When conquered or acquired, they 
| must be subject, and subject, of course, to the 
sovereignty which epee or acquires them. 
| The States would still be their sovereigns; and 
whether means were provided or not by the States 
| to regulate and perpetuate their sovereignty, each 
| State, by its citizens, would have a right to enter 
and possess the territory. 

If these views be correct, what now becomes of 
the doctrine that sovereignty is in our Territories; 
and that, by virtue of this sovereignty, the people 

of our Territories have a right to determine wheth- 
er the people of the southern States, with their 


States,”’ clearly conveying the idea of subordina- | 
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essence of sovereignty. If the use of these terms | According to the views I have presented, and the 


uniform practice of the Government, never until 
this day disputed, all the powers of legislation in 
a aoe are derivative. If Congress cannot 
pass the Wilmot proviso on account of its restrict- 
ive powers, how can a Territory pass it, which 
derives all its powers from Congress? To set up 
the pretension of power at all in a Territory to 
accomplish this object, you must begin by stulti- 
fying all the Congresses which have legislated for 
our Territories from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, and assert for the Territories, what they 
have never dreamed of asserting for themselves, 
that they are sovereign. Your legislation for them 
has been usurpations. Your laws have only been 
It is 
true that every Executive and judicial officer in 


| our Territories have been appointed by this Gov- 
ernment, and these and their whole Legislature 
| have been regularly supported by appropriations 


annually voted by Congress; but this, too, was a 
part of their sovereign condescension. The right 
of self-government, after sleeping_for fifty years, 
whilst Territory after Territory has grown up to 
the maturity of States, at length wakes up for the 
special benefit of the South. But it brings, too, 
some serious consequences, both to the North and 
the Territories themselves. If true, there is no 
good title to an acre of land sold by the General 
Government in our Territories. All titles to land 
begin from the sovereign authority. A grant from 
this source is the foundation of all land titles 
throughout the Union. According to the views I 
have presented, all the purchasers of lands in our 
Territories from the United States have good titles 
to their land, because the sovereignty to whom 
they belonged, the States, have, by the Constitu- 
tion, authorized their agent, the Government of the 
United States, to sell their lands in the Territories 
and give titles for them. But if the Territories 
have all this while been sovereign, the title to all 
land within their limits must have been in them. 


| Their subsequent assumption of the name of State 
Undoubtedly it must have || 
been anticipated that the emigrants to our Territo- | 
ries would be chiefly the citizens of the different | 


did not add to their sovereignty, as it certainly 
could not detract from it. No title to land, there- 
fore, can be good which is not traced to their sov- 
ereignty. 

But a still more beautiful consequence flows 
from this doctrine. The Constitution, it is true, 
very gravely talks of the territories ‘ belonging to 
the United States.”” This is a great mistake. 
They never owned, and never can own, any terri- 
tory at all. Suppose, by conquest or by treaty, 
they obtain a cession of territory, forthwith the 
right of self-government steps in and erects intoa 
sovereignty the good people (Mexican or Ameri- 
can) who may inhabit it. It is a pity this doctrine 
had not svoner been discovered for the benefit of 
those who have been so strenuously opposing our 
acquisition of territory. It would have been so 
comfortable to have shown them that their alarms 
were unfounded, and the thing itself quite an im- 
possibility; and what miserable self-imposters have 
those been who have been vaunting and proclaim- 
ing to the world their determination to acquire 
territory for the United States! But this doctrine 
not only renders it impossible for us to own terri- 
tory, but ne even exclude us from entering or 
enjoying it. Itis designed to keep negroes out, but 
it is equally effective to keep white men out also. 
The yellow Mexican has just as much abhorrence 
of a Yankee as he can have of a negro. Let a ma- 
jority of the people of a Territory we may acquire 
‘be Mexican, and forthwith, by virtue of their right 
of self-government, (their vena they may 
pass laws keeping all white men from entering 
their sovereign limits. Thus if we get, we do not 
get territory; and, after all the whipping of the 
Mexicans, can only enter their country by per- 
mission. 

But I fear, Mr. Chairman, in exposing the oper- 
ation of this doctrine, I may be sup to do 
wrong to the high patriotism which engendered it. 
I must make some admissions. I admit that it is 
not intended by our northern friends to exclude 
Mexicans or foreigners, much less themselves, 
from the full ssion and enjoyment of our ter- 
ritory. On the contrary, it is their plain and hon- 
est purpose to take the whole of it, if possible, to 
themselves, and to exclude nobody but the south- 
ern people. They have not the least idea of rebel- 


slaves, may enter and colonize any part of them? |! ling against the authority of the General Govern- 
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ment in our Territories. They intend to live 
under it and by it, as much as possible, all their 
territorial days. Let Mexicans attempt to turn or 
keep them out, the arm of the General Government 
will immediately be invoked to suppress the inso- 
fent and absurd pretension. But if they attempt to 
keep out or turn out the southern people, they in- 
tend to avail themselves of the arm of the General 
Government to accomplish their just and patriotic 
purpose. The modus operandi is contained in the | 
details of a bill now on your table, organizing a 
Territorial Government for Oregon—that remark- 
able sovereignty which but the other day sent run- 
ners across the continent to implore us to fulfill our 
duty in saving them from Indian massacre. First, | 
sir, they are to get a President of the United States | 
who is in favor of this new doctrine of Territorial | 


sovereignty, and sees how admirably it may be || 


applied to prevent the extension of the great evil | 
of slavery, to which he is most conscientiously | 
opposed. By the provisions of your bill, he ap- | 
points the governor, the chief and associate judges, | 
the attorney and marshal of the Territory. Here | 


the Executive and Judiciary are properly organ- | 
ized. Next, the people of the Territory—the fewer || 


the better for the object—elect nine settlers for an | 
Executive Council and eighteen for a Legislature. | 


These august dignitaries, informed by their Gov- || 


ernor, their Judiciary, or by some other means, | 
that it is their sovereign prerogative, by legislation, | 
to prevent the citizens of the southern States from | 
entering their limits with their slaves, or to liberate | 
them if they do, pass laws to that effect. The | 
judge supports the law—the marshal, or if need | 
be the Governor, with the whole physical force of | 
the Territory and the military of the 
enforce it; and the Territory is thus sealed up | 
against the ingress of the southern people. Twen- | 
ty-seven settlers as legislators—not one to a State— | 
and a half dozen Territorial employés, thus settle | 
the question whether half the States in the Union | 


shall be allowed by their citizens to enter the Ter- || 


ritortes of the United States. 
{Mr. BAYLY here rose and inquired whether 
there was not ample redress through the Judiciary 


} 
in a Territory 7} | 
None whatever, under the doctrine I am contro- || 


verting of territorial sovereignty. Take my view— | 
the old view of the Constitution—and the Territo- | 
ries, being dependencies, are governed by the laws | 
Congress passes for their government. These 
laws provide that all the laws passed by a Territo- 
rial Legislature shall be submitted to Cineréak; to 
remain of force or be annulled, as Congress shall 
determine; and that the courts of the United States | 
established within the Territory shall have juris- | 
diction over their laws. Here are two checks on | 
the legislation of the Territories. The former, 
should a Territory.pass a law excluding slayery 
from their limits, would only be another method 
of bringing up the Wilmot proviso in Congress. 
Itcomes up by Territorial legislation, instead of 
the motion of a member of Congress or a commit- 
tee of Congress. And when it comes up, Congress 
would have to determine, first, whether they have 
any power under the Constitution to exclude the 
southern States from colonizing our Territories; 
and, if they have the power, can they exercise it 
through the Territorial Governments; and, if they 
ean exercise it through the Territorial Govern- 


ments, have they done it by the grant of powers || 


they have bestowed? The courts of the United 
States would also have in our ‘Territories jurisc- | 
tion over such a question. They would determine | 
whether, agar. the derivative powers given by 
Congress to the Territories, this power is bestowed; 
whether the States are sovereign in our Territories, 
omthe territory belongs to them, or any of them 
can be excluded from entering it by their citizens 
with their property; whether, on the other hand, 
the people of a Territory—who take their govern- 
ment, their executive, their judiciary, and legisla- 
ture from another power, who pays and supports 
them ali—can be sovereign, and so sovereign that 
they can exclude any of our population, black or 
white, from entering their lim Sir, taking the 
old view*of the Constitution, there may be sound 
and wholesome checks on the legislation of the 
Territories. But if these new views of Territorial 
sovereignty are correct, neither of these checks 
exists. Let a Territorial law be brought -before 
Congress, interfering with the question of slavery, 





| 


nited States, || 
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what becomes of it if the Territories are sovereign ? 
It stands forever. Every one must admit that the 
sovereign power has a right to preclude, as it has 
a right to establish, slavery. And if the Territo- 
ries, by virtue of their sovereignty, have precluded 
it, what right has Congress to interfere or attempt 
to annul the act?) The truth is, no appeal may be 
to Congress at all. Ifthe Territories are sovereign, 
our laws, as it has been contended, are only of force 


by theig acquiescence. They may reverse or alter, || 


and annul them as they please. They may decline 
laying any such law before Congress for consider- 
ation, and all authorities, within or without their 
borders, will be bound by their legislation. 
such a law come up before the courts of the United 
States in a Territory for consideration: what could 
the court do, if the ‘Territory is sovereign, but sup- 
port thelaw? Was itever heard of that any court 


within the limits of a sovereign power has denied | 


the right of a sovereign to pass yf laws it pleases, 

or has hesitated to enforce them? And if the United 

States court should dare to interpose its authority, 
| what so easy as to kick it out of the Territory? 
Nobody could complain, if this doctrine of terri- 
torial sovereignty 1s correct. All its advocates 
should rejoice at such a consummation, vindicating 


the omnipotence of the peeple in our Territories, || 


Should a Territory legislate on the subject of sla- 
very, for the question to be entertained or consid- 
ered at all either by Congress or the Judiciary of 
the United States, it must be-taken for granted that 
this doctrine of territorial sovereignty is false; and 
to give any redress, it must be placed under foot. 
If it is true, there is no redress; no redress through 
| the supervising power of Congress; no redress 
| through the Judiciary of the United States; no re- 

dress anywhere against territorial legislation ex- 


t 


cluding the people of the southern States- from || 


colonizing with their property any of our Territo- 
| ries. 
| These views, I suppose, are conclusive, to show 


consideration. 


which a citizen of a State is concerned? Can it 


take cognizance of controversies in which the citi- | 


zen of a Territory, if any such person exists, sues 


| or is sued? Mark, when I say a citizen of a Ter- | 
| 


| ritory, [ do not mean an inhabitant of a Territory, 


; who, in our laws and court decisions, are com- | 


monly called citizens of a Territory, but I mean a 
citizen of a Territory according to this new doc- 
trine, being neither a citizen of a State nor of the 
United States, and owing allegiance to neither, but 
| owing allegiance to the supposed sovereignty of a 

Territory. In looking into the Constitution of the 
United States, [ find but two kinds of citizens spo- 

ken of—citizens of the States, and citizens of the 

United States. The citizenship of the former, birth 

determines; they are citizens of a State, with all 
| the privileges and immunities of citizens of the sev- 

eral States. The citizenship of the latter, by an 

express authority given in the Constitation, is 

conferred by laws made by Congress in behalf of 

all the States, and they are called citizens of the 
| United States. The word citizen of a Territory is 
| not known in the Constitution; and if there is such 
| a person, who is neither the citizen of a State nor 
_ of the United States, he cannot be a party to con- 
| troverstes in the courts of the United States. These 
courts can take eugnizance only ‘ of controversies 

* between citizens of different States; between citi- 
‘zens of the same State claiming lands under 
‘grants of different States; and “between @ State, 
‘or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citi- 

‘zens, or subjects.”” By treaty stipulations, the 
| citizens of foreign nations obtain the benefit of this 
| clause, whilst, ‘by an express amendment of the 
, Constitution, a State cannot be sued. 

other cases enumerated, a citizen of a State must 
| be a party; but if there are no citizens of the States 
in our Territories, but all the inhabitants are citi- 
| zens of the Territory, as a sovereignty, can any 
| case arise over which the courts of the United 
| States can have jurisdiction? The courts of the 
United States are entirely stripped of their power, 
| if this doctrine of territorial sovereignty be true. 
| There is no redress, from that source, against ter- 
' ritorial legislation. The fact, however, that no 





| 
| 





Let | 


what sort of redress this doctrine of territorial || 
| sovereignty leaves us itt our Territories; but there || 
| is another view, applicable to the courts of the 
|| United States, which may not be unworthy of |) 
Can the courts of the United States | 
take cognizance of any controversies but those in | 


In all the | 
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such person as a citizen of a Territory is mentioned 
in the Constitution, is pretty good proof thai, in 
constitutional language, no such person exists; 
whilst citizens of the States and citizens of the 
United States, being alone recognized in the Con- 
Stitution, afferds strong confirmation of the argu- 
ment I have presented that only such citizens exist 
| in our Territories. 

[Mr. McLANE interposed and said that no one 
contended that the Territories possessed entire or 
absolute sovereignty; they had a limited or quali- 
fied sovereignty, by which they may legislate on 
| this subject of slavery, if they thought fit.) 

Limited or qualified sovereignty! My friend and 
I differ, | believe, more in the use of terms than in 
our ideas. According to my conception of the 
meaning of terms, a limited or a qualified sover- 
eignty is an impossibility; I mean = sovereignty 
what all writers on the laws of nations mean—the 
supreme ultimate authority in a State. In every 
| State this authority/must exist somewhere; for in 
| every State there must be a supreme power which 
! 

} 


can command obedience, and which it is treason 
to resist. It is from this source the fundamental 
law or constitution of a country must originate. 
Coequality in such « matter is an absurdity; for 
two authorities in a State cannot be supreme. 


|| Limitation or qualification must equally be out of 


| the question in sovereignty. If hmited, another 

power limits and seetee it, and therefore it is not 
supreme, it is not sovereign. If sovereign, it 
must be above all limitation or qualification—the 
great source of all power in Government itself. To 
elucidate the position, take the case of our Terri- 
| tories; they cannot be supreme and subordinate, 
sovereign and subject, at the same time. If they 
\| are sovereign, then they are supreme within their 
limits; they receive or reject the laws of Congress, 
| or pass any other laws they deem expedient, and 
all within their limits are bound to obey their 
| sovereign will; it is treason to resist it. If, on the 
contrary, they are subordinate to Congress, then 
they ar¢ not sovereign; they are subject, and can 
have no authority to pass laws but such as the 
sovereignty over them shall bestow. I maintain 
that the Territories are subordinate, are subject to 
the great sovereignties in this Union—the States, 
the people of the States, where alone, under our 
+! are of free government, sovereignty resides. 

he position, therefore, that there is a limited or 
qualified sovereignty in our Territories appears 
to me quite untenable. They are cither wholly 
sovereign or wholly subject. 

But, sir, to return to my argument. It may be 
said that there is no dange® whatever that the 
Territories will practically exercise the power of 
excluding the southern States. It is clear that if 
any portion of our western domain is to belong to the 
South, it must be when.they are Territories. If 
excluded when Territories, we will of course be 
excluded when States. Is there no danger, under 
this doctrine of territorial sovereignty, that we will 
be excluded? If not, what is the meaning of the 
agitation of this question by gentlemen of the 
North? They tell us that their citizens will not 
colonize or setile territory where slaves may be 
introduced. It is a question, they say, whether 
they or we shall have the territory. Will they not, 
then, if they have the power, most speedily exclude 
us from any territory they choose to occupy ?. Look 
at the condition of Oregon or California. There 
may be a few slaves, as body-servants to their 
masters, within these Territories, but the mass of 
the population is from the free States. If taught 
that they have the right, will they not, through 
their Legislatures, soon exercise the power of ex- 
cluding us? Let us acquire territory further South, 
whether filled with our northern people or Mexi- 
cans, will not the same thing take place? The 
doctrine, if true, I fear prevents the southern States 
' 

' 


forever from extending; and shuts them out from 
| any territory we now have or may hereafter acquire. 
|| On the first organization of a Territory, a handful 
|| of men, consisung of Mexicans from whom we have 
| won it, or of foreign adventurers, fugitives from 
| justice, speculators, and squatters, meet together, 
and, under the sanction of laws we make for them, 
‘gravely determine whether the citizens of the 
teal States, and, if any, which of them, shall 
| be allowed to enter the territory ‘ belonging to 
| the United States.” Sir, they will determine the 
question according to their interests—according to 
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their feelings; and if this doctrine of territorial | right to complain that he does not, for the brief | 


sovereignty is acted on, not another southern 
State may be added to the Union. The Wilmot 


proviso in Congress is harmless compared with | 


this doctrine. In Congress we can meet this 
uestion whenever agitated; and here, in high 
neg vindicate the rights of the people we repre- 


sent. We have intelligent men—statesmen—to | 
appeal to; and should we fail in this House, there || 
stands the Senate, where the southern States are | 


not yet powerless. And should we fail in the 


Senate the Constitution interposes yet another bar- | 


rier in the Executive veto. The value of these high 
guarantees of the Constituuion in protecting our 
rights is proved by the fact that the proviso in Con- 
gress is dead, It has not passed and it will not 
pass Congress; and it may be, because it is bafiled 
in Congress, that some seek to enforce it by terri- 
torial legis'ation. Beyond all question, if we are 
to be excluded from our Territories, it is far less 


offensive to our State pride and far less degrading | 


to the South to be excluded from them by the Rep- 
resentatives of the States and of the people of the 
whole Union here assembled, than by the settlers 
of our Territories, as our Territories must always 
be first populated. If we are to submit to inferi- 
ority; if we are to surrender the coequality of the 
States in our territory, let us bow to those with 
whose time-honored sovereignty we have long acied 
in the organization and conduct of this Govern- 
ment. But to be ejected from our rights by our 
own dependency—a weak, temporary dependen- 
cy—which we protect whilst we are excluded, and 
erees whilst we are scorned—this is rather too 


hard to bear; yet, with or without constitutional | 


authority, it is intended that we shall bear it. 
Those who advocate this doctrine and talk of re- 
dress through the judiciary of our Territory, must 
know, that whether the doctrine is true or false, it 
will be sufficient for our exclusion, if they can only 

et the people of our Territories to act upon it. 

They arm the authorities of a Territory against 


the planter, or they excite the people to place them- | 


selves in hostility against him. Will he enter the 
Territory to encounter lawsuits, contention, and 
violence? He may win the law, but lose bis prop- 
erty—assert his rights and be ruined. Sir, this doc- 


trine will convey contention and ill-blood amongst | 


the settlers of our Territory where hitherto peace 
has prevailed. It will do this, if its sophistries rest 
in the public mind, and will exclude the southern 


people from our Territories. It will be as unjust | 


In its operation as it is false in principle. — 

The whole error in the position that our Terri- 
tories are sovereigf, results from the idea that 
sovereignty in a community is necessary ‘to its 
happiness and liberty. There are circumstances 


under which a people neither desire nor ought to || 
rule themselves. ‘Take the people of this District, | 


quite as numerous as Territorics which have been 
admitted as States into the Union; they ought not 
to rule themselves, from a regard to the welfare 


and interest of the great Commonwealth of which | 


they area part. Yet, are they slaves? Do they 
not enjoy that protection to person and property 
it is the great object of all free Governments to 
secure? And if citizens from the States think 
proper to come and settle here, shall they complain 


that they do not rule themselves, but are ruled by | 


the legislation of Congress? And so it is with all 
newly-scttled countries. The first settlers do not 
desire to rule themselves, They want, whilst yet 
weak and few in numbers, the strong arm of a 
parent country to control the enemies around them 
and to enforce order. Protection, not self-govern- 
ment, is their great necessity. It was thus with 
the old States whilst colonies to Great Britain. It 
is thus with the settlers of our Territories. The 
have not only protection, but all the guarantees of 
the Conatitution thrown around them; and, more 
than this, they do rule themselves to a certain ex- 
tent by a legislature elected by themselves, fully 
competent to regulate their local interests, but not 
sovereign over this Government or the States. Sir, 
is there any hardship in such a state of things? 
If so, it is a hardship which has been loved, not 
felt. Not one word of complaint has come up 
from our Territories against our rule; and not an 
effort has been made to overthrow it. Every citi- 
zen of every State who has thought proper to settle 
in our Territories has known and approved of the 
terms on which he entered them, and he has no 


y | United States on entering a Territo 


| the rights o 


Slavery in the Territories —Mr. Rhett. 





|| interval which must elapse before the Territory is 
| a State, rule himself absolutely by his Govern- 
ment. He could, with as much propriety, set up 
' such a complaint in England or France, where he 
may be temporarily drawn in the pursuit of inter- 
est. He is, in the one case as in the other, a citi- 
zen of a State, from which he has gone to better 
| his condition in life; but in the case of emigrating 
to our Territories, his sovereign, his natiye State, 
‘through the General Government, has Meovided 
for his protection and happiness. And so little 
burdensome has this condition been in our Terri- 
tories, that several of them, like Wisconsin lately, 
have postponed the period of being a State of the 
Union long after they could have been admitted. 
Sir, this doctrine has not arisen in the Territories, 
or from any regard to the interests of the Territo- 
ries. Itis a political device, to harass or circum- 
vent the South, or build up the sectional aggrand- 
izement of the North. 
Mr. Chairman, I have time only briefly to ad- 
vert to the other method proposed of excluding the 
southern States from colonizing our Territories. 
It is maintained that, as in all the territory we have 
acquired or may acquire from Mexico, slavery has 
been ‘abolished by Mexican laws, these laws con- 
tinue of force, and preclude us from entering these 
Territories with our slaves. 
I admit that it has been laid down by writers on 
, the laws of nations that the municipal laws of a 
|, conquered or acquired country remain of force 
until altered by the conqueror. ‘The rule is in favor 
| of the conquered people between themselves, and 
merely determines that conquest by a foreign enemy 


solve the laws which protect the conquered people 
in their rights of person and property. It has rela- 
tion to the conquered people amongst themselves, 
but does not in the least affect the rights of the 
| conqueror in any of his sovereign attributes. The 


| conqueror can enter and occupy the conquered | 


country, and by military force may disregard any 
laws existing protecting persons or property. Ashe 
is omnipotent over the persons and property of the 
_ conquered, he can take with him into the conquered 
| country any institutions recognized in his own. 
Suppose a law existed in a Territory previous to our 
acquiring it excluding Americans from entering it— 
sha!l we stand excluded afier we have acquired it? 
| Suppose a law establishing communism in prop- 
erty, would that prevent us from holding property 
separately in the Territory? Should laws prevail 
| against bigamy, shall the conquetias Turk be liable 

to execution for entering a Territory he has ac- 
quired with his wives? I cannot doubt that when 
| we acquire a Territory the citizen of the United 
States has a right to enter it, and with him goes 
also all his fundamental rights under the Constitu- 


the United States. Take the first amended article 
of the Constitution; it provides that— 

** Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
| ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” 

Here, sir, are restrictions on Congress, not 
|| grants of power. Congress shall make no law 
respecting religion, &c. It takes for granted that 
| liberty of conscience, freedom of speech and of the 
press, and the right of the people peaceably to as- 
| semble and petition for a redress of grievances, are 
| sacred rights existing, and Congress is only pro- 
|| hibited from interfering with them, Now, by 
|| whose authority do these rights exist? By the au- 
|| thority of the States, the sovereignties of the Union. 
Do not these rights go with every citizen of the 
rit belonging to 
| the United States? Is he prohibited by the laws 
| of Mexico, tolerating no other religion than the 
|| Roman Catholic religion, from worshipping God 
'| according to his own conscience? Has fre no right 
i] to speak, or through the press publish his opin- 
| ions, or assemble peaceably to petition his Gov- 
'| ernment, beyond what the laws of Mexico confer? 
| Ifan American citizen has these rights, and car- 
| ries them with him into our territory, it is by the 
authority of the sovereign States of the Union, 
_ who alone have given and established them. And 
_ will not the same 6overeign authority which car- 
| ries these rights into our territories, enforce also all 
Lambetins as it has ordained them to 
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should not disrupt all the bands of society, nor dis- | 


tion of the United States and the sovereignty of 











be, in behalf of our citizens? It appears to ne 
| that all the laws of Mexico prohibiting slavery 
| like those prohibiting various religions or the liber. 
| ty of speech or of the press, must be of no validity 
} beneath the mastering sovereignty of the States. 
| It has been lately maintained by the very highest 
|, authority in the Senate, that the Constitution of 
the United States, with all its limitations and guar- 
_ antees, extends over Mexican territory only under 
|, the temporary military occupancy of our arms; 
and therefore that the Executive had no right to 
collect contributions, in the shape of duties on im- 
ports. Whether this position is correct or not in 
a time of war, no one will deny that in a time of 
peace the Constitution with its guarantees does 
extend over the territories belonging tous. And 
if it does, all laws of a territory previously exist- 
ing conflicting with such guarantees, must virtually 
be repealed, The sovereignty of Mexico is super- 
seded by the soverignty of the States, and all the 
rights this sovereignty guaranties to their citizens 
| go with them into our Territories. Sir, this doc- 
|| trine of the supremacy of Mexican laws in our 
| Territories will not do to rule out the South. No- 
|| body would have thought of raising such a ques- 
|| tion had the South alone conquered and acquired 
| Mexicag territory. How, then, can our relations 
| towards these Territories be altered or our rights 

be impaired by the fact that we have conquered 
| and acquired them in coéperation with other States? 
| Is it presumed, that because we have conquered 
| and acquired territory in common with our north- 
|| ern States, we thereby not only fall beneath their 
‘control in our Territories, but beneath Mexicans 
and Mexican laws? Probably we are moving un- 
der a strange delusion. It is we who are conquered, 
not the Mexicans. They own us as territory, not 
we them; or our northern friends have most kindly 
and liberally consented to appropriate us all. Sup- 
posing, however, that I see things as they are, | 
must still insist, that within the Territories belong- 
ing to the United States all of the States of the Union 
are equal, and that neither our sister States nor 
Congress, nor our Territories, nor Mexicans nor 
Mexican laws, can rightfully prevent us from en- 
tering them with our property and participating in 
their colonization. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus endeavored to vin- 
dicate the truth of the resolutions I have laid be- 
| fore the committee. Are they unreasonable? Are 
they selfish or unjust? Do they aggress on the rights 
or insult the sensibility of our northern friends? 
Yet a distinguished Senator from the South has 
said that they cannot stand their test; and, if per- 
sisted in by the South, the Democratic party, and 
with it the Union, must be dissolved. Sir, what 
is it we ask of our northern brethren in supporting 
these resolutions? We ask that they shall stand 
with us on the limitations of the Constitution : is 
not this a cardinal principle of the Democratic 
creed? We ask that the sovereignty of the States 
shall be acknowledged and preserved: is not this 

the foundation of our whole system of Government 
itself? If the States are notsovereign within the Ter- 
| ritories belonging to them, they are not sovereign 
| within their immediate boundaries; and the power 
| which can overthrow their supremacy in the one 
| place can also in the other. Yet our northern 
| 

















| 
friends ‘* can’t stand the test.” We ask that the 
coequality of the States, the necessary result of 
their sovereignty, without which there can be no 
union of States, shall be maintained and enforced. 
Destroy the equality of the States—make some 
| masters and others subject; and, instead of our 
glorious Confederacy, you will have a despotic 
empire and degraded provinces. Yet ** they can’t 
stand the test.”” We ask that our rights, as joint 





proprietors in our common property, shall not be 
outraged. The blood of New York and South 
Carolina, at Contreras and Churubusco, flowed 
down the same hill side together; and on the field 
of Buena Vista, the sons of Mississippi and Illi- 
nois sleep together in the same honored graves. 
Yet * they can’t stand the test.”” Weask to be 
let alorie—let alone in Congress, let alone in 
our Territories, for the brief space of time which 
must elapse before they are States, and,from the 
nature of things, within a very limited .portion of 
our Territories. Must we be insulted by aggres- 
sion. on our institutions? If so, for the memory of 
the past, for the proud glory of the present, which 
our swords have contributed to win and blazon 
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throughout the world, place us not in our Territo- | 
ries beneath strangers and aliens to our common- 
wealth, and the cowardly Mexican, whom we have | 
subdued. They “ can’t stand the test.”” Weask | 
that the Union shall be preserved. The Union, | 
as ithas been transmitted to us by an illustrious || 
ancestry, undimmed by sectional oppression or | 
predominance, or polluted by sectional fanaticism. 
Yet they “ can’t stand the test.”” They can stand 
the test of a United States bank, a protective tariff, 
internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment, or the independent treasury. These, un- 
doubtedly, are great measures, affecting the general 
welfare of the Union; but no State, no section of 
the Union, is avowedly struck at or struck down | 
in their operation. But here, where the foundation | 
of the Government is assailed, its compromises | 
threatened with overthrow, and the South, the | 
weaker section of the Union, is proscribed and de- 
nounced, what says the patriotism, the sense of | 
justice, the love forus and the Union, of our north- || 
ern friends? They ‘‘ can’t stand the test!’’ Sir, | 
if they cannot stand the test of such principles, un- 
der such circumstances, are they not exacting of us 
tests of an equally fatal character as the price of | 
our party cohesion? Do they not require of us to 
submit to a licentious construction of the Consti- | 
tution; to surrender the sovereignty and equality || 
of the States and the Union, as they have consti- 
tuted it; roe to exclusion from our Territories 
by the legislation of Congress, ora still more igno- 
minioug exclusion bY the Legislature of our Ter- 
ritories; to give up all hope of extension or increase 
of power; and under the haughty plea, “I am 
better than thou,”’ to stand aside and stand back, 
whilst the northern States appropriate all our ter- || 
ritory to themselves? 

Sir, [ ask, in all soberness, if they cannot stand 
the test of the principles we propose—principles ,, 
which they have vindicated with us on all other || 
questions—can they expect that on this question, | 
vital to us but not to them, the South will stand | 
such tests? With them it is a question of power; | 
with us of essential right, of self-respect, perhaps | 
of existence—for I have no faith in the continued | 
independence and liberty of a people who once | 
deliberately submits to known oppression, or a 
dishonoring, ignominious exclusion from their | 
rights. If there was here no proud spirit of man- ‘|| 
hood amongst their representatives, to repudiate || 
with scorn such dishonorable and dishonorin 
tests, do you think that the people of the South 
would ratify them? They have, I know, been 
patient; patient, in my opinion, beyond what is 
wise, under the insulting aggressions continually | 
heaped upon them here and elsewhere. But they | 
are not yet fallen—fallen beneath their slaves; and 
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should any of their politicians, filled with patriot- |, 


ism and prudence, and fiery against extremes, 
which may induce pnrties at the North, Whig or | 
Democratic, to spurn us from their association, | 
and threaten to break the rods of our Union over | 
our heads, come before the people of the South, | 
and counsel them to lick up the black dust of these 
foul tests at the proud feet of the mastering North, | 
it will require no raven’s croak or thunder from | 
the heavens to fOretell their doom. They will be | 
thrown from them, as the war-horse tosses the 





foam from his bit; they will be cast out as the 
melted lava from the laboring, burning, bursting 
breast of the crater, to grow cold, and stiffen, and | 
rot. Sir, is this a time for the South to falter or | 
ield in the maintenance of her rights? If we were 
asking in the broad sunlight of mutual confi- 
dence, it would be hard to submit to inferiority. | 
But where is the confidence, where is the frater- 
nal affection which established our Union? where 
is the peace, the “domestic tranquillity” it was 
intended to secure? What have we here been 
listening to, week after week and day by day, 
during this whole Congress—the great subject of | 
agitation, before which even war grows dull? | 
What is the greeting that sixteen States of the 
North haye lately sent to their sister States of the 
South; and, coming up here through their Rep- 
resentatives, in tones of reverberated fury, have 
rolled around this. dome? To your indignant re- 
monstrances you have been told that you are mere 
bullies, and * cannot be kicked out of the Union;’’ 
or weak traitors, whom a little hemp can cure of 
all dangerous 
significancy of the state of things. ’ 
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' any of our Territories. 


| each other. 


, pieces by the hand of desperate resistance. 


| the salvation of the South. Stern experience has 


itation. Such language is full of 


The Boundary of Texas—Mr. Kau fman. 


\ 
Sir, the question of slavery, which our fathers 


by the Constitution wisely proposed to exclude 
from the affairs of the General Government, is in 


Congress, in the States everywhere. We of the- 


South cannot avoid it if we would, and its steady 


me is onward. ~ The North has put forth her ban, | 
an 


proclaimed that we shall not occupy or inhabit 
Will you obey, and, turn- 
ing to logic to extricate you from 


I speak not of honor, which to States 
should be as the breath of life; but, acting on mere 


| principles of policy, can such a course be wise— 


wise for yourselves or others? Can you by logic 


or by flight escape this question? If not, what | 
j You will | 
| only heighten, and widen, and deepen the final ca- 

Sir, mutual respect || 
is a necessary element in a Confederacy of States. || 


can you gain by cowardice or delay? 
tastrophe. Wise for others. 


Esteem is never given, but must be commanded, 


|For our system of government to endure, the 
| States of the Confederacy must esteem each other. 


The different sections of the Union must respect 
Let a feeling of contempt, which is 


always akin to hate, rise up in one section of this | 
Union towards another, with real or imaginary | 
| interests conflicting, and it is not in the power of 


=»? 


| man to prevent the downfall of our system of gov- 
| ernment. 
, accumulate, conflicts must arise, until, by a tame 


Aggressions must go on, insults must 


and ignoble acquiescence, all its benefits are lost to 
the miserable victims of imbecility, or it is torn to 
The 
safety of the Union, duty to others as well as our- 


selves, require that the rights of the States and of | 
all sections of the Union shall be maintained; and 
so maintained, that esteem, respect, and admira- 


tion shall follow their vindication. In the condi- 


| tion of the world, a people owning slaves must be 


brave or perish. 
Mr. Chairman, for eleven years I have here 


watched the progress of things on the subject of | 


slavery. They have advanced as | anticipated 
nearly twenty yearsago. Yearly have I seen the 


spirit of the South recede before the progress of | 


abolitionism. Language is now heard and endured, 


which, when I first entered this Hall, would have |) 


been promptly hushed, or have silenced its echoes 
in debate forever. Outrages on the Constitution, 
involving the rights of the South, are now perpe- 
trated by our sister States, which then would have 
rent the Union asunder. 
| human probability, my voice is now heard on this 
| subject in the councils of the country. I desire it 
| to be remembered, that here and elsewhere, I have 
counselled but one policy to the South: yield not 
| one inch, but meet the question here and elsewhere 


| with firm, uncompromising, and unflinching re- | 


sistance. Be the consequences what the 


may, 
settle it—settle it speedily, and forever. 


‘here is 
| no other course to save the Union consistent with 


written with a finger of scorn in every line of its 
progress, timid counsels can only lead to disaster, 
| ruin, and disgrace. 


| THE TEXAS BOUNDARY. 
‘gee 
| SPEECH OF MR.D. S. KAUFMAN, 


OF TEXAS, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
June 5, 1848, 


1 


Showing that Mexico commenced the late Wor 
with the United States, by invading territory 
that belonged to Texas at the period of her 


annexation. 


AL, GLOBE. 


our rash com- | 
mittals in the assertion of your rights, get up new | 
readings of the Constitution—new theories about | 
other people’s rights to justify the abandonment of | 
| your own? 


For the last time, in all | 
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resolutions, adopted with entire unanimity the fol- 
lowing, viz: 

** Resolved, That the war with Mexico, provoked on her 
part by years of insult and injury, was commenced by her 
army crossing the Rio Grande, attacking the American troops, 
and invoding our sister State of Teras; and that upon all the 
principles of patriotism and the laws of nations, it is a just 
1] and necessary war on our part, in which every American 
|} Citizen should have shown himself on the side of his coun- 
| try, and neither morally nor physically, by word or deed, 
, have given ‘aid and comfort to the enemy,’ ” 

On the other hand, it will be recollected by you, 
| Mr. Chairman, that the Whig majority of this 

House, on the third day of January agt, solemnly 

| resolved that “the war with Mexico was unnecessa- 
|, rily and unconstitutionally begun by the President of 
| the United States.”? Thislast resolution wasattached, 
' in the shape of an amendment, to a joint resolution 
of thanks to Major General Taylor and the men 
| under his command, for their signal victory on the 
field of Buena Vista. As I conceive this amendment 
an insult to the brave men the joint resolution pro- 
|| posed to honor; an unjust and unwarrantable attack 
‘| upon the Chief Magistrate of the nation; a libel 
|| upon the Congress that declared the war, and the 
| country that so gallantly sustained it; a reflection 
‘| upon the justice of the treaty lately negotiated 
' with Mexico, which cedes to the United States 
territory as indemnity for the expenses of the late 
| war; and a slander upon the title of Texas to soi) 
won by the valor, and watered by the blood, of 
i her sons,—TI shall devote my allotted hour to its 
refutation. : 
Here, sir, we have at least one distinct issue 
‘made up between the two great parties of this 
|, country, which must be decided on the 7th Novem- 
'| ber next by the American people at the polls. In 
| regard to the commencement of the war, the Dem- 
ocrats believe that our country was in the right, 
and that ‘our cause is just.’” The Whigs, on the 
' other hand, assert that, through the “ unnecessary 
'| and unconstitutional” action of the President, the 
|| war was unjust in ifs origin, and our country in 
| the wrong. ‘The American Democracy, who 
place their trust in the intelligence, the patriotism, 


| and the discriminating justice of the American 
people,’’ do not for a moment doubt that, as the 
| cartridge-box has completely defended our honor 
abroad, the ballot-box will equally vindicate our 
| character at home. 
| The resolution of the Baltimore Democratic 
| Convention, above quoted, admits that Texas 
|| owned the country between the Nueces and Rio 
|| Grande. The amendment of the Whig majority, 
|| above referred to, denies it, as do all their speeches 
' delivered in this House. If Texas owned this 
country, no one of course would say that the order 
| to General Taylor to march to the Rio Grande was 
The question, then, is, Did this 
| country, at the commencement of the war, belon 
| to Texas, or was it a part and parcel of Mexico 
|| And that is the question which I now propose to 
| discuss. 
| Inthe remarks which I intend to make, I pur- 
\ se nothing more than to present a plain unvar- 
|| nished statement of facts. I shall make very few 
|| comments upon those facts, not more than are 
| necessary to explain them. My object is to col- 
| lect, in a brief space, for the use of the country in 
the approaching Presidential campaign, the ma- 
| terial historical facts bearing upon the Texas bound- 
ary. If I can succeed in atthining that end, Mwill 
_ have accomplished all Ldesive. = 
| The right of Texas to the soil within her limits, 
| and which she owns, is founded ae revolution. 
| During her independent existence, her strong right 
| arm was the title by which she vindicated her 
|| right to the Rio Grande, and to the territory con- 
| firmed to her by a treaty afterwards broken. Like 
|| the sturdy Barons of Old England, when asked 
|| once by their tyrannical despot by what title they 
| held the lands of which they were in possession, 
‘a thousand swords lea from their scabdbards, 


| unconstil ulional. 











| 





The House being in Committee of the Whole |) and their glittering blades gave at once a satisfac- 


on the State of the Union— 
Mr. KAUFMAN addressed the committee as 
| follows: 


| tory answer. To make that title a good one, the 
|| causes which produced that revolution should be 


| 


|| sufficient to justify it. Notwithstanding the unjust 


Mr. Cuarnman: As the House is now in Com- | aspersions which have been cast upon the motives 


mittee of the Whole on the stale of the Union, I 


| have risen to discuss a question deeply involving 


| the honor and character of that Union. 


| 





The Democratic National Convention which || to vindicate the truth of the 


part of last month, amongst many other admirable |! 


| of those brave and gallent men who promoted and 
| sustained the revolation in Texas, yet the events 
| connected with the war with Mexico will go far 
grounds set forth by 


assembled in the city of Baltimore during the latter | Texas in justification of her separation from Mex- 
ico. The times are propitious for the complete 
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: : | 
triumph of truth in regard to the revolutionary | 
history of much-slandered Texas, I will now read || 
some extracts from the Declaration of Texas Inde- || 
pendence, made by her assembled delegates at the 
town of Washington, on the 2d March, 1836: 

“The Mexican Government, by its colonization laws, 
invited and induced the Anglo-American population of 
Yexas to colonize its wilderness, under the pledged faith of 
a written constitution, that they should continue to enjoy 
that constitutional liberty and republican government to 
which they had been habituated in the land of their birth, 
the United States of America. | 

“Tu this expectation they have been cruelly disappointed, 
inasmuch ashe Mexican nation has acquiesced in the late 
changes made in the Government by General Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna, who, having overturned the constitution of 
his country, now offers, as the cruel alternative, either to 
abandon our homes, acquired by so many privations, or 
submit to the most intolerable of all tyranny, the combined 
diexpotiem ef tie sword and the priesthood, 

“It hath sacrificed our welfare to the State of Coahuila, 
by which our interests have been continually depressed, 
through a jealous and partial course of legislation, carried on 
ata far distant seat of government, by a hostile majority, in 
an upknown tongue; and this, too, notwithstanding we 
have petitioned in the humblest terms for the establishment 
ofa reparate State government, and have, in accordance: 
with the provisions of the National Constitution, presented 
to the General Congress a republican constitution, which 
was, without a just cause, countempmously rejected. 

**Ithas dissalved, by torce of arms, the State Congress 
of Coahuila and Texas, and obliged our representatives to 
fly for their lives from the seat of Government; thus de- 
priving us of the fundamental political right of representa- 
tion. q 

“It has demanded the surrender of a number of onr citi- 
zens, and ordered military detachments to seize and carry 
them into the interior for trial, in contempt of the civil au- 
thorities, and in defiance of the laws and the constitution. 

“Ithas made piratical attacks upon our commerce, by 
commissioning forcign desperadoes, and authorizing them 
to seize our vessels and convey the property of our citizens 
to far distant parts for confiscation. 

It denies us the right of worshipping the Almighty ac- 
cording to the dictates of our own conscience, by the support 
ofa national religion, calculated to promote the temporal 
interest of its human functionaries rather than the glory of 
the true and living God. 

“Tt has demanded us to deliver up our arms, which are 
essential to our defence—the rightful property of freemen— 
and formidable only to tyrannical Governments. 

“ Tt basinvaded our country both by sea and by land, with 
the intent to lay waste our territory and drive us from our 
homes; and has now a large mercenary army advancing to || 
carry on against us a war of extermination. 

“ It has, through its emisseries, incited the merciless savage, 
with the tomahawk und scalping knife, to massacre the inhab- | 
itants of our defenceless frontiers. 

“It has been, during the whole time of our connection 
with it, the contemptible sport and victim of successive 
military revolutions, and bath continually exhibited every 
ebaracteristic of a weak, corrupt, and tyrannical Govern- 
ment.’’ 


There is no freeman within the broad limits of 
this mighty Confederacy who will not consider the 
causes above set forth as fully justifying revolu- 
tion; and there is not one of our gallant army in 
Mexico who has witnessed Mexican institutions, 
and experienced Mexican warfare, who will not 
at once yield his belief to their truth. 

The same convention which, on March 2, 1836, 
declared the independence of ‘Texas, on the 17th 
of the same month adopted the constitution of the 
Republic of Texas. In that convention, the coun- 
ties of San Patricio and Bexar were represented. 
By articles six and seven of the schedule of that 
constitution, ** the county of Bexar was entitled to 
‘one Senator and two Representatives, and the 
‘county of San Patricio to one Representative, 
‘and, in connection with Refugio and Goliad, to 
‘one Senator.”” These counties have all been 
uniformly and witholt interruption represented in 
the Congress and Legislature of Texas and the 
convention that formed her State constitution. 

In support of the right of Texas to the Rio 
Grande, I will first introduce Mexican witnesses. 
The first great battle fought between Mexico and 
Texas was at the city of Bexar, in December, 
1835. It lasted five days, and resulted in a capit- 
ulation, from which the following are extracts, 
viz: 

Capitulation entered into ly General Martin Perfecto de Cos, 
of the Permanent Troops, and General Edwurd Burleson, 
of the Colonial T'voops of Texas. 


Being desirous of preventing the further effusion of blood 
and the ravages of civil war, we have agreed on the follow- | 
ao : 

st. That General Cos and his officers retire with their 
arms and private property into the interior of the Republic 
under parole of honor that they will not in any way oppose 


the establishment of the Federal (Mexican) Constitution of | 
1824. i 
. 


* * . . 


3d. That the General take the convicts latel 
Colonel Ugartachea beyond the Rio Grande. 
7 * . . * 


* * 


y brought in by 


a * 


14th. General Burleson will furnish General Cos with 
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such provisions as can be obtained necessary for his troops 
to the Rio Grande, at the ordinary price of the country. ¥ 
* a ~ o 7 * 


19h. The commissioners, José Juan Sanchez, adjutant 
inspector, Don Ramon Musquiz, and Lieutenant Francisco 
Rada, and interpreter Don Miguel Arciniega, appointed by 
the commandant and inspector General Martin Perfecto de 


| Cos, in counection with Colonel F, W. Johnson, Major R. 
C. Mortis, and Captain J. G. Swisher, and interpreter John || 


Cameron, appointed on the part of General Edward Burleson, 
after a long and serious discussion, adopted the eigiteen 


preceding articles, reserving their ratification by the Generals | 


of both armies. 
In virtue of which, we have signed this ifstrument in the 
city of Bexar, on the 11th of December, 1&35. 
JOSE JUAN SANCHEZ, 
RAMON MUSQUIZ, 
J. FRANCISCO DE RADA, 
MIGUEL ARCINIEGA, Interpreter. 
F. W. JOHNSON, 
ROBERT C. MORRIS, 
JAMES G. SWISHER, 
JOHN CAMERON, Interpreter. 
I consent, and will observe the above articles: 
MARTIN PERFECTO COS. 
tatified and approved : 
EDWARD BURLESON, 
Oommander-in Chief of the Volunteer Army. 
A true copy: EDWARD BURLESON, 
Commander-in- Chief. 


Does not this capitulation show that Texas rev- 
olutionized with a view to the Rio Grande as her 
western boundary, and not the Nueces? If the 
Nueces, why send the convicts beyond the Rio 


Grande, and furnish supplies to the army of Gen- | 


eral Cos to the Rio Grande? ‘This is conclusive, 
and it is Mexican testimony. 

I will next introduce the testimony of five Mex- 
ican generals, among whom is Santa Anna, then 
the President of Mexico, commander-in-chief of 
all her armies, and her virtual dictator. It is the 
following, and bears date May 14, 1836: 


Articles of agreement and solemn compact, made and adopted 
by David G. Burnet, President of the Republic of Vexas, and 
the undersigned members of the Cabinet thereof, on the one 
part, and Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, President of 
the Republic of Mexico, und Don Vingente Filisola, Gene- 
val of Division, Don José Urea, Don Jouchin Ramires y 
Sesma, and Don vintonio Gaona, Generais of Brigades, of 
the armies of Merico. 

Whereas the President Santa Anna, with divers officers 
of bis late army, is a prisoner of war in charge of the army 
of Texas, and is desirous of terminating the contest now 


existing between the Government of Texas and that of Mex- | 
| ieo, in which desire the generals above named do fully con- 


cur; and 

Whereas the President of the Republic of Texas and the 
Cabinet are also willing to stay the further effusion of blood, 
and to see the two neighboring Republics placed in relations 
of friendship on terms of reciprocal advantage : 

Therefore, it is agreed by the President Santa Anna and 
the Generals Don Vincente Fitisola, Don José Urea, Don 
Joachin Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona— 

ist. That the armies of Mexico shall, with all practicable 
expedition, evacuate the territory of Texas, and retire to 
Monterey, beyond the Rio Grande. 

* + * * . + * 

3d. That the army of Texas are to march westwardly, and 
to occupy such posts as the commanding general may think 
proper on the east side of the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo del 
Norte. 

4th. That President Santa Anna, in dis official character 
as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don Vin- 
cente Filisola, Don José Urca, Don Joachin Ramires ySesma, 
and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do solemniy av- 
knowledze, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, and perfect 
independence of the Republic of Texas, with such boundaries 
as are hereafter set forth and acreed upon for the same. And 
they do solemnly and respectively pledge themselves, with 
all their personal and official attributes, to procure, without 


, delay, the final and complete ratification and confirmation 
of this agreement, and all the parts thereof, by the proper | 


and legitimate Government of Mexico, by the incorporation 
of the same into a solemn and perpetual treaty of amity and 
commerce, to be negotiated with that Government at the city 
of Mexico, by ministers plenipotentiary to be deputed by the 
Fovernmentof Texas for this high purpose. 

Sth. That the following be,and the same are hereby, es- 


tablished and made the lines of demarcation between the | 


two Republics of Mexico and Texas, to wit: The line shall 
commence at the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on the 
western bank thereof, and shall pursue the same bark up the 
seid river to the point where the riger assumes the name of the 


| Rio Bravo del Norte, from which point it shall proceed on the 


said western hank to the head waters, or source of suid river, it 


| heing understood that the terms Rio Grande and Rio Bravo | 
| del Norte apply to and designate one and the same stream. 


From the source of said river, the principal head branch 


| being taken to ascertain that source, a due north line shall 


be run until it shall intersect the boundary line established 


/ and described in the treaty negotiated by and between the 


Government of Spain and the Government of the United 


States of the North; which line was subsequently transferred | 


to and adopted in the treaty of limits made between the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and that of the United States; and from 


| this point of intersection the line shall be the same as was 
/ made and established in and by the several treaties above 


mentioned, to continue to the mouth or outlet of the Sabine 
river, and from thence to the Gulf of Mexico. 
+ a 7. * 7 . * 


It is said, however, that this treaty is not bind- 
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| ing upon Mexico, because Santa Anna was a pris- 
| oner of war at the time of its execution. It is a 
fact that General Santa Anna was a prisoner of war 
,at the time, but it is equally a fact that Generals 
Filisola, Urea, Ramires y Sesma, and Gaona, were 
not prisoners of war, they having been connected with 
other divisions of the Mexican army than that which 
met its disastrous defeat at San Jacinto. Leave out, 
then, for a moment, the name of Santa Anna from 
that treaty, and there are still left the names of four 
generals, * chiefs of armies,’’ who acted with un- 
restrained freedom, and as they thought best. But 
although Santa Anna was a prisoner of war, if this 
treaty was not extorted from him, if he first offered 
to treat, and if in regard to this matter he acted en- 
tirely free from restraint, it is as binding upon him 
and the nation he represented, as if he were as free 
as the four other generals. Was, then, his signa- 
ture to this treaty extorted or not? Hear what 
|, General Filisola says upon this subject. After 
| General ‘Filisola’s return to Mexico, he writes a 
despatch to his Government, dated June 10, 1836, 
in which he says: 
His Excellency, ‘weew! Anna,] in my humble opinion, 
in the treaties [with Texas] that he agreed upon, and that I 


had the honor to send your Excellency, acted with entire 
liberty, and had nothing more in view than the interest of 
his country.”’ 
Santa Anna himself also said: 
“ When I offered to treat with the Government, [of Texas,} 
I was convinced it was useless for Mexico to continue the 
war.’ 
Let us hear no more, then, of Santa Anna’s being 
a prisoner of war, and of the treaty abovemention- 
_ed, on that account not being binding upor Mexico. 
| In regard to that treaty, we have the highest Mex- 
ican testimony that Santa Anna had ‘entire lib- 
erty.”’ i 
In addition to the fact that Santa Anna proposed 
| the above treaty, and was at ‘entire liberty” in 
regard to it, the Government of Mexico not onl 
| substantially but literally ratified said treaty. It 
ratified it substantially by receiving from Texas 
the full consideration for it, viz: the life and liberty 
‘of her President and many hundreds of her citi- 
zens; the safety of that portion of the Mexican army 
| which invaded Texas under the command of Gen- 
|| erals Vincente Filisola, José Urea, Joachin Ramires 
‘.y Sesma, and Antonio Gaona, which was perfectly 
_ panic-stricken when they heard of the disaster of 
gan Jacinto, and but for that treaty would have 
, fallen into the hands of the victorious Texans; and 
|| the preservation of her arms from further defeat 
‘|, and disgrace. Mexico did not receive any money 
| from Texas, but she saved her arms, munitions, 
|| baggage, &c., which were worth money; she pre- 
| served her character, the lives and liberty 6f her 
| citizens, which were worth more than money. In 
| confirmation of these facts, let me quote briefly 
|| from General Filisola. After enumerating the 
| deplorable condition of the Mexican army under 
| his command, after they heard of the battle of San 
Jacinto, General Filisola said: 
“If the enciny, under these critical circumstances, should 
have met us on the only road that was left, nothing would 


remain but to die or surrender at discretion. The army is 
|| withoutclothing, the arms ruined, ammunition of every kind 
| 
} 


in a very bad condition, horses and mutes badly used in the 
| extreme. We have neither physician nor apothecary; we 
are threatened with the epidemic of the season, added to 
the innumerable sufferings which the army has undergone ; 
and should this misfortune take place, the men will perish 
without the least assistance, in the midst of discouragement, 
and abandoned without even the consolation of spiritual as- 
sistance, for we have not a single chaplain to say mass for us. 
| Cavairy sick; baggage, mules, everything that accompanied 
|, the army, Was a confused mass, without any distinction, 
li and without being able to move from the place where they 
were caught.” 
} 


In his despatch of May 31, 1836, alluding to 
| this treaty, General Filisola says: 


| IT donot mention other reasons perhaps more convincing; 

|| and, in fiae, I think I have saved the whole ariny from a 
| disaster, and the national decorum from a positive dis- 
| grace.”? 


| 

|, Such, sir, was the dilemma from which the 
|| treaty, now so flippantly repudiated here and in 
| Mexico, rescued the Mexican army, and such the 
valuable consideration Mexico received for said 
| treaty. . 
| But, sir, this treaty was literally ratified by the 
|, Government of Mexico! The Mexican Goeern- 
ment, immediately after they heard of the capture 
| of Santa Anna and the defeat of his division of the 
army, viz: on the 15th May, 1836, issued to Gen- 
' eral Filisola a despatch to the following effect: 
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 SEcRETARY’s Orrice or Wark anp Marine, 
Central Section, First Bureau. . 

“ExcetLent Sir: With the most profound sorrow, his 
Excellency the President pro tem. has learned, by the official 
letterof your Excellency of 25th of last month, the defeat 
suffered on the 2lstof the same month by the division com- 
manded in person by the President General-in-chief of the 
army, (Santa Anna,) and the very jamentable nmuisfortune 
that his Excellency should be made prisoner with other chiefs | 
and officers. “ 

“His Excellency the President pro tem. is in some meas- | 
ure consoled that a general so experienced as your Excel- 
lency should be the one who obtains the command, the which he 
expressly confirms. 

“ The first desire that his Excellency has is, that you ad- 
dress the enemy’s general, exacting from him, by decorous 
means, the liberty of the President General-in-chief, or at H 
least, during the time this point can be regulated, the con- 
sideration due to his high dignity and to a person so distin- | 
guished in the annals of American history, and for whose | 
weservation the entire nation is interested by grutitude, and 
ecause he is chief of it. 

“« His Excellency the President pro fem. counts upon your 
Excellency’s directing al! your efforts to save the remainder of 
the army, by concentrating it so as to render it more respect- 
able, placing itin aconvenient place for receiving provisions, 
for which the most efficacious measures are adopted. The 
preservation of Bexar is of absolute necessity, in order that 
the Government, according to circumstances, may act as 
they see fit. 

* The fate of all the prisoners is very interesting to the nation, 
and itis recommended to your Excellency to endeaver to 
alleviate it, giving authority from this moinent to propose 
exchanges, and to preserve for this purpose, and because 
humanity exacts it, the lives of the prisoners made and that 
may be made from theenemy. Your Excellency knows the 
circumstances which may result from an imprudence com- | 
mitted in this affuir, but the Government fears nothing as | 
regards this, because it knows how great is the skill und zeul 
of your Excellency for the best service of the country.”? 


From this communication, it appears— 
1st. That Filisola, instead of being a prisoner of 
war, succeeded to the chief command of the Mex- 
ican army after Santa Anna’s capture, which chief | 
command was expressly confirmed to him by the | 
Mexican Government. 
2d. That the first desire of the Government of | 
Mexico was, the liberty of the President, (Santa 
Anna,) and that it was deeply solicitous “to save | 
the remainder of the army,” and ‘* to alleviate the | 
fate of all the prisoners.’”’ (The prisoners were | 
subsequently all released by the Texas Govern- | 
ment.) 
3d. That the Government gave full and unre- | 
stricted discretion to Filisola, then the commander- || 
in-chief, to manage the affair, having no fears in || 
regard to it, on account of its confidence *‘in the | 
skill and zeal of General Filisola for the best ser- || 
vice of the country.” ° i] 
Every instruction in the above despatch from | 
the Mexican Government was carried out to the 
letter, and that under the superintendence of Fili- | 
sola, he signing the treaty and forwarding it to the | 
Mexican Government. If this despatch had been |. 
before the five Mexican generals at the time they | 
signed the treaty, (which it was not, but is none | 
the less binding on that account, for a subsequent | 
ratification of the act of an agent is as binding asa | 
proreae authority,) it could not have been more |, 
iterally complied with. ‘ The liberty of Santa || 
Anna” was secured, the “remainder of his army || 
was saved,” and ** the fate of all the prisoners was || 
alleviated.”’ \ 
Could the President pro tem. of Mexico, who 
ordered the above despatch’, have expected to ob- || 
tain all these advantages without giving a consid- | 
eration therefor? He did not exp ct, h 
intimate, such a thing. What, then, was the con- 
sideration Texas received by that treaty? Her 
independence and her boundary to the Rio Grande, 
to secure which she evidenced her intention (as | | 
have shown) in the very commencement of her \ 
revolution. And what were the * decorous means” || 
(to use the language of the above Mexican de- | 
spatch) resorted to-for both parties to attain their | 
objects? The usual ones of a treaty. Vattel, in his || 
Law of Nations, says, page 436: 
“The captive sovereign may himself negotiate the peace, || 
and promise what personally depends upon bim, but the | 
treaty does not become obligatory on the nation uatil rati- || 
fied by herself, or by those who are connected with the publie | 
authority during the prince’s captivity.”’ i 
I have conclusively shown that this treaty was | 
ratified “ by those who were connected with the public | 
authority during Santa Anna’s captivity,’ viz: the i 
commander-in-chief of the armies of Mexico, 
(Filisola,) and the President pro tem. of Mexico 
and yet there are those who contend that the treaty | 
is not valid! ‘*O shame! whereis thy blush?” | 
But, Mr. Chairman, Santa Anna has given us | 
other testimony in regard to the Rio Grande being |, 


e did not 
! 
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| Anna, and that before the charm of his invincibility 


| uniform success had thrown around his name had 


after show that ‘Texas passed laws exercising ju- 


| Mexico and Texas to be at an end, he says: 


‘east of the Rio Grande. This needs no further 


| country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
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I will now, Mr. Chairman, proceed effectually to 
remove this erroneous impression, and to show that 
Texas not only always claimed this country in 
good faith, but that she exercised political, civil, 
and military jurisdiction over it—provided for the 
construction of internal improvements there—that 
she laid offa collectoral district up to the Rio Grande, 
partitioned off counties, gave military protection, 


the western boundary of Texas. After the battle 
of Buena Vista, in a despatch to his Government, 
bearing date 27th February, 1847, he says: 

« From the impression we had made on the enemy, he did 
not appear before us for three days; the bearer of a flag of 
truce, however, arrived with a proposition from General Tay- 
lor, for an exchange of prisoners, and for our sending for the 
wounded who had remained on the field. He also expressed 
to me the desire which the Americans felt for the reéstab- 
lishment of peace. I replicd—in order that he might say || established land offices, organized district courts, 
the same to his General—that we sustained the most sacred ~ 


of causes—the defence of our territory, and the preservation | and provided for the erection of trading posts, &c., 

of our nationality and rights; tat we were not the aggres- | &C. 

sors, and that our Government had never offended that of Texas, of course, could only be known and 
Thi 5 : re Td av : ° . a z : . 

the United States. I observed that we could say nothing of | recognized as an independent nation, with certain 

peace while the Americans were on this side of the Bravo, specified t hal Mete ik i a 

or occupied any part of the Mevican territory, or blockaded pacemes Douncarics. Moles ant eee india- 

our ports; and that we were resolved to perish or vindicate pensably necessary to the existence of a political 

our rights; that fortune might not always be favorable to sovereignty. In view of the capitulation of General 
ne r »xperience of the 2 25 . ate 

the enemy, and the experience of the 22d and 23d should Cos at Bexar; of the treaty of } lay 14, 1836, above 

partially set out; of the provision in the Constitu- 


convince them that it could change.’’ 
When Santa Anna made the above admission | !: : 
, tion of Texas for the representation of the counties 


he was not a prisoner of war. No, sir; the honor | 


; ; : of Bexar and San Patricio, and generally of all 
of making him a prisoner belongs alone to Texas. | " wi be y 


. : ‘ the events which transpired during the short but 
Saba es Seeeee, Seppe gr). Put wes ih glorious revolution of ‘Texas,—the first Congress 
Pp P ae ere oe me of Texas passed the following act: 
nance or ammunition, and with three to one opposed | » aides thn benaiindien of oh Republic of Texas 
‘ ~ - ‘ Ane e b caries Of the Repubiie ¢ xns. 
to her, not only to conquer but to capture Santa & SgoTion 1. Be it enacted by the Senute und House of Rep- 
| reséntitives of the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled 
That from and after the passage of this act, the civil and 
politicul jurisdiction of this Republie be, and is hereby, de- 
elared to be the following boundaries, to wit: Beginning 
at the mouth of the Sabine river, and running west along 
the Gulf of Mexico three leagues from land to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, thence up the principal stream of said river 


had been broken, and before the prestige which 


been destroyed. General Houston, with his brave 
little army, was the first conqueror and only cap- 
turer of Santa Anna. History records no more 


| bloody, glorious, or successful field than that of to its source, thence due north to the forty-second degree of 


north latitude, thence along the boundary line as defined in 
the treaty between the United States and Spain, to the te- 
ginning; and that the President be, and is hereby, autho- 
rized and required toopen a negotiation with the Government 
of the United States of America as soon as, in his opinion, 
the public interest requires it, to ascertain and define the 
boundary line as agreed upon in said treaty. 
“IRA INGRAM, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“RICHARD ELLIS, 
‘* President of the Senate, pro tem. 
“ Approved, December 19, 1836: 
«SAM HOUSTON.” 
{I will here remark, that the law I have just 
read, and all the laws of Texas I may hereafter 
read, are from volumes belonging to the Library 
of the Congress of the United States, where they 
are deposited, and to which all who desire can 
have reference. 
On the 16th of December, 1836, an act was passed 
** to incorporate the Texas Railroad, Navigation, 
and ok Company,”’ one of the sections of 
which is as follows, viz: 
“Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the said company 
shall have banking privileges, with a capital stock of five 


comment. : || millions of dollars, as well as the right of connecting the 
I have now, Mr. Chairman, shown, by the posi- | waters of the Rio Grande and the Sabine, by means of inter- 


tive testimony of Mexicans, that Texas held the |, nal navigation and railroads,’’ &c. 

On the 12th of June, 1837, the Congress of Texas 
by as clear a title as she held any other portion of | passed an act “to raise a revenue by impost du- 
that State, and that was, as the Mexicans termed _ ties,” in which will be found the following »pro- 
it, by usurpation or forcible possession. Nothing | yrs cha ae wee ee 

inst thi ‘| Sec. 2 Be it further enacted, §c., That the following 
can be shown En a aaa, | designated places, with their given boundaries, be made 
of testimony. | will now prove, by paee i | ports of entry, and within which bounds custom-houses 
that Whigs will not question, viz: Cassius M. | 


shall be established, and collectors of the public revenue 
Clay, one of the most violent opponents of annex- || shall be appointed, and reside at the several ports for which 


San Jacinto. 

I might here state many facts, showing that 
Texas held control over the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, but they would only 
be the assertions of myself and others. I will here. 


risdiction over this country, and will now prove, 
by General Woll, a Mexican general, that those | 
laws were carried into effect. 

In his proclamation, bearing date June 20, 1844, 
declaring the armistice that had existed between 


« Every individual who shall be found at the distance of | 
one league from the left (eastern) bank of the Rio Grande | 
will be regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers 
of that part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his 
country, and after a summary military trial, shall be pun- 
ished as such. 

“ADRIAN WOLL, General of Brigade.” 


Here, then, is the admission of the highest mili- 
tary functionary of Northern Mexico, that Texas 
was the usurper or forcible possessor of the territory 


'| ation, that Mexico cared no more about our army i| they were appointed, viz: commencing at the Rio Grande, 


' : . 4b: ; and following the coast of the Gulf east to the mouth of San 
oing to the Rio Grande than crossing the Sabine, || Antonio river, shall at present compose the southwestern 
use she looked on the right of Texas to the |) coliectoral district, which shall be called the district of Aran- 


| territory east of the Rio Grande ds equal to her || aso,” &e. 


right to any west of the Sabine. Hear Mr. Clay. 
At a festival given lately in Richmond, Kentucky, | 
Cassius M. ey said: : 

«Though a Whig, I do not stand here as a partisan. I 
shall speak with the freedom of history. I have no sympa- 
thy with the late outery against President Polk, as bringing 
on this war. I shall do the President the justice to say, that 
in all Mexico I never heurd the fist man allege the march of 
General Taylor to the Rio Grande as the cause of the offence 
or of the war.” oye Py therefore,” &c. 

During my late visit to the North, Mr. Chair-| This shows that the ordinary process of the law 
man, I was pained to find an error prevailing toa was relied upon, where the parties could be found 
great extent, viz: that Texas, previous to annexation, | east of the Rio Grande. 
only claimed to the Nueces, and that her claim to the The next law on the statute-book of Texas on 
Rio Grande was afterwards urged, to increase her do- this subject, is the following, viz: 
main, to enlarge the.territory subject to slavery, and | « 4 JOINT RESOLUTION fixing the dividing line between 
to afford a pretext for commencing a war with her old the counties of Bexar and San Patricio ; 
enemy, &c., &c. ne the Beata and Howe a enseliatioes 

This opinion is honestly entertained by many of public o, Congress asse: at a direct 

. line runnmg from the juaction of the Cibolo or San Bartoia 
thousands of respectable, useful, and valuable citi- | (My to a Warm pale diy elias charts eee 
zens of the North, who love the truth, and seek |’ tion with the Nueces, thence in a direct line the town of 
every occasion to embrace it. I am myself ana- | Laredo, shall be considered the Gsiding line between the 
tive of Pennsylvania, and address ot kee to my || countics of San Patricio and Bexar, and shall be respected 
northern brethren in the language of friendship 
and truth. 


The following is the preamble to “ An act to 
authorize attachments to be issued in certain cases 
therein named,’’ approved December 18, 1837: 

«Whereas, many Mexicans residing upon our frontier, 
stole and drove off large herds of cattle, and took and car- 
ried off other property belonging to citizens of this Repub- 
lic; and whereas those Mexicans hare abandoned the coun- 
try, and removed beyond the Rio Grande, 80 that persons from 
whom they have taken property are wholly without remedy : 


| as such by the surveyors of the respective counties: Pro- 
| vided, That this actshall not affect rights previously acquired 
by surveys legally made by the surveyors of the respective 
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ore of the county of San Patricio, below the old road from | 
fan Antonio tu the Presidio of Rio Grande. 
“JOSEPH ROWE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


counties: Provided, That this act shall not affect rights | 
previously acquired by surveys legally made by the survey- || 
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Texas, contains the following sections: 

|. “Sere. 16. Be it further enacted, That the companies 
raised by the provisions of this act shall be stationed at or 
near the following places, viz: Two companies at the @ross- 


| 
' 
*“MIRABEAU B. LAMAR, | ing of the Presidio road of the Leona river; two companies 


** President of the Senate. 

* Approved, May 24, 1838: 
“SAM HOUSTON.” | 

In regard to the joint resolution just read, I will | 


remark that I have previously shown that Bexar 


and San Patricio were represented in the Conven- || 
tion that declared the independence of Texas, &Kc. || 


The town of * Laredo”’ is situated on the left or | 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande, and is now the | 
county site of the county of Webb, established 
Texas. This joint resolution shows that both | 
these counties extended to the Rio Grande; and | 
that surveys were made “‘ by the surveyors of the 
county of San Patricio in this section of the coun- | 
try;’’ and this line extending to the Rio Grande || 
was the only one restricting the surveyors of San | 
Patricio and Bexar, thus giving them liccnse to 
survey as far as the Rio Grande. 

On the 2ist of December, 1838, the Congress of || 
Texas passed an act entitled ** An act to protect 
the northern and western frontier,” in which will 
be found the following sectiou: 

“ Sec. 15. Be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty || 
of the: colonel of the regiment to cause, at convenient inter- 
vala, the detachment on the Nueces to traverse the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, in such manner as 
—— most protection and security to that section of coun- | 
ry 

The next act to which I will refer the attention 
of the comittee, is the following, entitled ** An act | 
to alter the time of holding the fall terms of the 
courts in the fourth judicial district: 


** Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Representatives || 


of the Republic of Texas in Congress assembled, That trom 


and after the passage of this act, the fall terms of the district || 


courts of the fourth judicial district shall commence and be’ 


until the Friday before the first Monday in October; * * 
in the county of Refugio on the fourth Monday in October, | 
and may continue in session one week; in the county of 
Goliad on the first Monday after the fourth Monday in Oc- | 
tober, and may continue in session one week ; in the county 
of Sin Patricio on the second Monday after the fourth Mon- | 
fay in October, and may conlinue in session until the business | 
is closed. “DAVID S. KAUFMAN, I) 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. | 
“DAVID G. BURNET, | 


“President of the Senate. 
** Approved, February 5, 1840: 
**MIRABEAU B. LAMAR.” | 


The counties of Bexar and San Patricio being | 


at the White House, on the Nueces river; one company at 
Tumblinson’s block-house ; and the remaining company to be 
posted in the west, at the discretion of the commanding officer. 
| declared and enforced from the Rio Frio and Nueces rivers 
| to the Rio Grande, for and during the time hostilities may 
exist between the Republi@of Texas and Mexico.” 


The following joint resolution is here inserted to 


_ show that all the laws above quoted in regard to | 
the Rio Grande are not mere paper declarations, | 
| but that, in addition to lawful spoils captured from 


the enemy, money was actually paid out of the 
impoverished treasury of Texas, to the rangers, to 
support and enforce said laws. This proof, how- 


ever, was unnecessary, as [ have already above | 
_ quoted the authority of General Adrian Woll, who 


was in military command at Matamoros, and feared 


| to meet the gallant rangers east of the Rio Grande, 
and who candidly admitted, what the truth required, 


** that the Texians were the usurpers, or forcible pos- 


|| sessors, of that part of the national territory on the 


left bank of the Rio Grande.” 
As a further historical fact that the Texians were 
the ‘* forcible possessors’’ of the territory east of 


the Rio Grande, I will merely refer to the famous | 


Mier expedition. Mier is in Mexico, on the west 


side of the Rio Grande. The Texian volunteers in | 
1842, could not get a fight until they crossed the Rio | 
Grande and went to Mier. If they could have done || 
so, they would not have crossed the river. ‘But to | 


the resolution: 
“JOINT RESOLUTION for the relief of Captain John C. 
Hays and the company under his command. 


“ Beit resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Republicof Texas in Congress assembled, That the sum 


| of six thousand four hundred and fifty dollars be, and the 
holden as follows: commencing in the countyof Bercr on the || 
second Monday in September, and may continue in session | 


same is hereby, appropriated for the payment of Captain 
John C. Hays, with the company under his command, and 
the Jiabilities that have been created for the snpport of said 
company while employed in the protection of the southwestern 
frontier, during the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three. 

“Sec, 2. Be it further resolved, That the Treasurer of the 
Republic be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay the six 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars, as appropriated by 
this resolution, to Captain John C. Hays, who is hereby 


|, authorized to receive the same, and render his account of 


disbursements to the proper department of the Government. 
‘Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That this resolution shall 
take effect from and after its passage. 
*« Approved December 19, 1843.”’ 


On the 23d of January, 1844, another act was 


much larger than the others, and extending, as | || passed, entitled **An act authorizing John C. 


have shown, by the act of May 24, 1838, to the |, 
Rio Grande, a much longer time was given to the | 
district courts of Bexar and San Patricio to hold | 
their sessions than to the other counties. Neatly | 


Hays to raise a company of mounted gunmen, to 

act as rangers on the western and southwestern 

frontier;’’ in which occurs the following section: 
“Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the said company 


three weeks were given to Bexar, and an unlimited | shall range on the western and southwestern frontier, from 
’ 4 


time to San Patricio. 

The first act that was passed by the Texan 
Congress, fixing the times of holding the courts in |! 
co atricio and Bexar, bears date December 22, | 

In the years 1836 and 1837, laws were passed | 
providing for the holding of county courts in | 
Bexar and San Patricio: each of those counties | 
was granted a separate land office; they formed a | 
portion of the western brigade of Texas militia; 
and an act was passed * to translate the Laws of the 
Republic of Texas into the Spanish language,”’ as | 
an act of ** justice to that numerous portion of our | 
fellow-citizens who understand only the Spanish 
language, and which shall be distribu 


ted in those | 


counties where the population alluded to may re- || 


side’’—a large portion of whom then resided in | 
said counties of Bexar and San Patricio. 


The following may be found in a law of Texas | 
passed January 14, 1843: | 
j 


» “Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That the President shall 


ecanse to be established trading houses or posts, which posts || 


or trading houses shall be established as follows, to wit: 

«No. 1. On or near the south fork of the Trinity, some- | 
where between the lower and upper Cross-timbers. 

«No. 2. Ator near the Camanche Peak. 

“No. 3, At or near the old San Saba fort or mission. 

“No. 4. At or near Porto Vandero. 

“No. 5. ft or near the junction of the Moras and Rio 
Grande. p 

“The places to be designated by the commissioners that 
make the treaty with the Indians, not to exceed twenty-five | 
miles from the places designated in this section.” 


* An act for the protection of the western and 
southwestern fronticr, and for other purposes,” 


tT 


the county of Bexar to the county of Refugio, and westward, 
as the public interest may require.” 

On the Ist of February, 1845, an act was passed 
by the Texian Congress, * requiring the owners of 
lands in the counties of Refugio and San Patricio 
to cause their lines to be designated and marked,”’ 
whether the titles issued ‘* from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or Government of Coahuila and Texas,”’ 
** Said lines to be designated by the county sur- 
veyor of the county in which the land was situated, 
and certified ~ thereof to be returned to the 
general land office, (of Texas;) which plats were to 
| be delineated on the map of the county in which 
| they lie, and from the time of such return and de- 


|, lineation to be regarded as the only true boundaries 


| of said land.” 
| On the same day and year last abovementioned, 
| the following section of an act was passed: 


“Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That Henry L. Kinney be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to raise and organize one com- 
pany of forty armed men, with one captain and one licuten- 


ant, for the se of protecting the settlements at Corpus 
Chi and ies vicinity.” 


| Corpus Christi, then the county site of San Pa- 
| tricio, is west of the Nueces, and it was from the 
Indians that this protection was desired. 

I have thus shown the solemn acts of the Re- 


|| public of Texas, from the origin of the Government 


down to annexation; and an impartial community 
will judge whether the claim of Texas to the Rio 


ae January 16, 1843, by the Congress of || 


“ Sec. 17. Be it further enacted, That martial law shall be | 


Grande was an afterthought, as charged, conceived 
‘| since annexation, for sinister purposes, or whether she 
| has not uniformly claimed it, and exercised acts of 
|, ownership-over it. 


Ho. or Reps. 
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i [ will now quote, from standard geographical 
| works, some extracts which prove conclusivel 
| that the Rio Grande, the Rio del Norte, or the Rio 
|| Bravo, (different names for the same river,) was 
| the western boundary of the province of Texas; 
that itis the boundary of the blie of Texas, 
| has already been shown, and no one will dispute: 
“Texas is bounded southeast by the Gulf of Mexico, west 
'| and southwest by the Rio del Norte.”’—Morse’s Geographical 

Dictionury, edition 1821. 

«“ Texas, province of Mexico, bonnded southwest by the 
|| Rio Grande del Norte.””—Brooks’s Universal Gazetteer, edi- 
|| tion 1423. 

Texas claimed by Spain as a part of the internal proy- 
|| inees, and bounded west by the De} Norte,”? &c.— Worces- 
|| ter’s Gazetteer, edition 1823. 

| Texas, province of Mexico, in the former provincios in- 
|| ternos, bounded southwest by the Rio Grande del Norte,”»— 


Darln’s Gazetteer, edition 1827. 

“Texas, province of Mexico, in the fornrer internal prov- 
inces, is bounded southwest by the Rio Grande.’’—Daven- 
port’s Gazetteer, edition 1832. 

These are the descriptions of op ye geogra- 
peers of the boundaries of the old province of 

exas. 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, in the next place, direct 

our attention and that of the committee to the 

anguage of Andrew Jackson on the subject of the 
boundary of Texas. His words are full of wis- 
| dom, and will outweigh all the declamation of in- 
| terested partisans. In his letter to Aaron V. Brown, 
General Jackson says: 

| Remember, also, thatif Texas be annexed to the United 
States, our western boundury would be the Rio Grande, which 
is itself a fortification, on account of its extensive barren 
‘| and uninhabitable plains.’’ 

It was General Jackson’s administration that 
| acknowledged the independence of Texas, with 
| the limits that Texas prescribed for herself, and 
|| with the limits that the United States, by solemn treaty 
|| with Texas, on the 25th April, 1838, wnder the ad- 
ministration of Martin Van Buren, acknowledged to 
extend as far north as the 42d degree of north latitude! 
| I allude to the treaty under which a part of the 
| eastern boundary of Texas was canals. marked. 
But of this | may perhaps on another occasion be 
| compelled to speak more at length. 

|| Even Thomas H. Benton, who was so fre- 
1 quently quoted.by the Whigs in 1844, and has 
| been since then to the present day in opposition to 
1 the Rio Grande being the western boundary of 
|| Texas, said, in his speech against the treaty of 
annexation, in 1844: 

* The real Texas which we acquired by the treaty of 1803, 
and flung away by the treaty of 1819, never approached the 
Rio Grande, except near its mouth,” &c. 

Again: 


| «| draw a broad line of distinction between the Province 
| 
} 


| 








} 





| 
| 


| 

of Texas and the Republic of Texas. The Province laid 
between the Sabine and the lower Rio del Norte, and between 

|| the Gulf of Mexico and Red river. The Republic of Texas 

|| stretches to the whole extent of the left bank of the Rio del 

| Norte. Of these two Texases, I go for the recovery of the 
old one.”’ ; 

| Mr. Benton further says, that the actual length 

of the Rio del Norte is two thousand miles. 

So that, upon Mr. Benton’s authority even, the 
President cannot be charged with commencing the 
war; for Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma are 
'| very ‘‘near the month of the Rio del Norte,” and 
|| consequently within the real Texas, the Province of 
Texas, the old Texas, and the Texas that Colonel 
Benton was in*favor of recovering. a, 

Mr. Benton also said, when writing of the Florida 

treaty of 1819: 
| 
| 


a 


SS 


‘¢ Before the establishment of this boundary, (of the Sa 
bine,) all the country to the west of the lower Mississippi, 
quite to the Rio del Norte, was ours !?** 

Hear John Quincy Adams on this subject. On 
the 13th of May, 1846, the day war was declared 
against Mexico, he said : 

| “T utterly deny that I claimed the Rio del Norte as our 
boundary in its full extent. I only claimed it a short distance 
' wp the river, and then diverged to the northward some dis- 
| tance from the stream !”? 

Well, Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma are 
only ‘a short distance up the river,’’ and therefore 
within what Mr. Adams claimed to be our bound- 
ary; and conséquently, according to his opinion 
then expressed, censure cannot justly be cast upon 


*It is due to Colonel Benton to say, that in accordance 








with.my interpretation of-his language above referred to, he 
malian be oeeges nst the President. He is a friend of 
- war, and of the Democratic party. I have merely copied 

above to 


prevent hereafter Colonel Benton 
from being q 


by his language in 1844, 


as 
the accusations against thetP: nt. 
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the President. But what said Mr. Adams in 1818? || 
He thus expressed himself: 

“The claim of France always did extend westward to the | 
Rio Bravo. She always claimed the territory which you call 
Texas, asbeing within the limits, and forming a part, of 
Louisiana.” 

He further says: 

“ The claim of the United States to the boundary of the 
Rio Bravo was as clear as their right to the Islané of New 
Orleans.”? 

And again: 

“ Our title to Texas is established beyond the power of 
further controversy.” 

Mr. Clay, ia his Raleigh letter, written in 1844, 
said: 

“ The United States acquired a title to Texas, extending, || 
as I believe, to the Rio del Norte, by the treaty of Louisiana.” 


This statement of Mr. Clay is fully confirmed 
by the authority of Messrs. Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, and indeed all the distinguished states- | 
men of that period, 

-I will now, Mr. Chairman, introduce a very im- | 
cent witness—I allude to the Hon. Reverpy | 
OHNsON, the distinguished Whig Senator from | 


Maryland. The following are extracts from his | 


speech delivered 10th and 11th January, 1848, in 
the United States Senate: 


“From the commencement of the revolution in 1834 to | 


the independence declared by Texas in 1836—from that | 
period to the admission of Texas in 1845, and from 1845 up 
to the present hour, no Mexican document can be found, 
either military or civil, no Mexican officer, military or civil, 
has ever been known, maintaining that the territory lying 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande belonged to Mexico 
by any other title than that which she maintained to the 
whole territory between the Sabine and the Rio Grande.” 
«Before that march, [the march of General ‘Taylor to the 
Rio Grande,] the Mexican Government were collecting their 
forces upon the Rio Grande, with the avowed design, not of || 


taking possession Ouly of the territory between the Nueces | 
ad the Rio Grande, and conceding to the United States that | 
portion of Texas which lay east of the Nueces, but of dis- 
puting with the United States the title to the whole of the 
country between the Rio Grande and the Sabine, and upon 
the ground that the whole and every part of that territory 
was stilla portion of Mexico by virtue of her original and | 
paramount title.” : 
“Subject to this test, who can doubt that Texas had the 
ability to maintain her title to any part of the territory 
claimed by her between the Nueces and the Rio Grande? 
Let the facts give the answer. After her declaration of in- 
dependence, and after she had ty force driven the Mexican 
troops across the latter river, [the Rio Grande,] they afier- | 
wards returned but twice, and were each time driven back; 
and from the period of the last incursion in 1843, no Mexi- 
can soldier ever crossed the river, and no civil officer of Mex- 
ico ever exercised jurisdiction over that part of it to which | 
our [General Taylor’s} troops were marched. Texas then 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
1 
| 





claimed the territory. Texas drove Mexico from it. Texas 
had apparently the power, and certainly the will, to drive 
her from it whenever she invaded it. If these were the 
facts—and I appeal to the honorable Senator from Texas for |! 
their truth— doubt is there that to that part of her consti- | 
tutional limits she has a perfect title? 

| 


“Mexico is answerable for all these sad and sickening || 
results. The war is just, because she commenced it. . Ir 
DOES EXIST BY HER ACT; and, so help me God, but for that 
conviction, as I reverence truth and detest falsehood, I 
would never have voted for the act [of war against Mexico) 
of the 13th of May, 1846.” 


This langaage of Mr. Jonnson shows that he 
had broken loose from the shackles of party. The 
act of May 13, 1846, (which he says he never | 
would have voted for if he had not entertained the | 
sentiments above expressed, ) it will be recollected, | 
in its preamble, said, that ‘‘the war was com. || 
menced by the act of Mexico.” Against this act, | 
containing this declaration, on its final passage, || 
there’ were cast only sixteen votes, -all of whom || 
were Whigs—fourteen in the House, and two in || 
the Senate. ° 

Mr. Chairman, I might adduce many more au- || 
thorities in qupport of my position, but time will || 
not permit. In the remarks which I have made, || 
I have endeavored, without the least attempt at || 
oratorical display, to contribute my mite to the || 
cause of truth, and to the support of the measures || 
of the Democratic party; for, with the ascend- || 
ency of that party I believe are identified the best 
interests of the country. I trust I have conclu- | 
sively proved that the Democratic —_ is in no || 


| 
’ 


| 
| 
| 


} 


manner responsible for the origin of the late war 
with Mexico, except in so far as responsibilit 

may arise from the mad infatuation of Mexico, i 

resisting the consummation, by the Democracy of 
the great measure of annexation. If I have suc- 
ceeded in showing that Texas extended to the Rio 
Grande, by the testimony of Mexicans, Texians, 
Democrats, Whigs, and impartial geographers, 
who had nothing in perspective to sway or influ- 
ence their opinions, and there are still doubters, the 


|| I believe they will vindicate the honor of their 


| the Constitution; a constitutional treasury; a rigid 
economy; a fraternity with our brethren in Europe in 
| their attempts to break the shackles of despotism; no | 
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people will perhaps come to the conclusion so well 
expressed in Hudibrastic phrase— 
*Convinee a man againat his will, 
He'll be of the same opinion still.”” 

I have no fears, Mr. Chairman, of the result of 
the appreaching Presidential canvass. I await 
with perfect confidence the verdict of the nation. 
I believe the people will proclaim in their majesty 
and in tones of thunder what was so truthfully | 
said by the Whig Senator from Maryland, [Hon- 
Reverdy en “The war is just because 
Mexico commenced it. It did exist by her act.” 


country, the justice of her cause, the untarnished | 


' lustre of her arms, and will thus gladden the hearts | 


of those brave and gallant spirits who went forth to 
uphold their country’s flag in her contest with a 
cruel and vindictive foe. 

With the names of our standard-bearers selected 


at Baltimore, the Democracy of the Union will go | 
| forth conquering and to conquer. Their pure and 


the noble and enlarged principles set forth in the 


'| resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, will be a 


tower of strength throughout the whole land. | 


| These resolutions were adopted with entire unanim- | 


ity. Not one voice from the North or the South, 


| the Fast or the West, was lifted up against them. 


On the Democratic banner, in addition to the loved |, 
names of Cass and Butler, may be seen, in letters 
of living light, these words: ‘* The freedom of the | 
seas; the cause of our country; equal rights to all, || 
exclusive privileges to none; a strict construction of || 


|, corrupt alliance of Government with banks, State or | 


National; ‘the Union as it is;’ ‘no Abolitionism, || 


"nor incipient steps thereto;’ and no mutilation of the | 


provisions of our glorious Constitution !”’ 
I say to the Demoagacy, ‘* In hoc signo vinces!”’ 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in favor of what measures | 


| will our political opponents fight the next Presi- || 


dential battle? I predict with confidence that their 


| Convention which meets the day after to-morrow | 


will not avow any! Their banner, as it floats in 
the breeze, will apparently be a blank, with the | 
exception of the names of their men; but, upon 
close examination, may be found concealed amidst 
its folds this motio: ‘*The seven principles—five 
loaves and two fishes!’’ This will appear more 
and more distinctly every day until the 7dr of No- 
vember next, when the people, indignant at the 
apprehended betrayal of their interests, will con- | 
sign the standard-bearers of Whigery to a 
and retirement, on account of their being found, || 
according to the fable of £sop,* (I believe,) ** in || 
bad company,” and her ‘seven principles’’ to || 
eternal oblivion. 





* Fasie.—Hasty and inconsiderate connections are gen- 
erally attended with great disadvantages, and much of every | 
man’s goodor ill fortune depends upon the choice he makes of || 
his friends. ; 

good-natured spaniel overtook a surly mastiff as he was || 
travelling upon the high road. Tray, although an eutire | 
stranger to Tiger, very civilly accosted him; and if it would | 
be no interruption, he said he would be glad to bear him || 
company on his way. Tiger, who happened not to be alto- || 
gether in so growling a mood as usual, accepted the pro- 
roe and they very amicably pursued their journey together. | | 
n the midst of their conversation they arrived at the next || 
village, where Tiger began to display his malignant dispo- |, 
sition, by an unprovoked attack upon every dog he met. || 
The villagers immediately sallicd forth, with great indigna- || 
tion, to rescue their respective favorites, and falling upon 
our two friends, without distinction or mercy, poor Tray || 
was most cruelly treated, for no other reason but his being 
found “in bad company.”? 





SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. HUDSON, . 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, : 


In rue House or Representatives, 
June 20, 1848, 

In. Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- || 
tion Bill. , 
Mr. HUDSQN said: 

Mr. Cuarrmaw: I have witnessed with some 
degree of interest the debates which have arisen in 
this House on the subject of slavery—a subject 
which has been discussed, in a very great degree, 





| the most solemn obligation imposed 


| 





— 
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— 








| by gentlemen from the southern section“of the 


Union; and as they have expressed themselves 
fully and freely, I propose to give my views with- 
out reserve, Nor has my observation been con- 
fined to the present session, or the present Con- 


' gress. When I first had the honor ofa seat upon 


this floor, we had an express rule excluding the 
petitions of the freemen of the country, and the 
resolutions of sovereign States, if they even touched 
upon the subject of slavery. lt was maintained 
at that time that the subject of slavery belonged 
exclusively to the States, and that Congress had 


| nothing to do with the subject ; and on this ground 


our friends from the South attempted to justify 
that arbitrary rule. 

But when Texas was about to be annexed to this 
Union, the whole tone of certain gentlemen was 


| changed; and it was then maintained that Congress 


not only had the power to annex foreign territory, 
to extend and sustain slavery, but that the Constita- 


| tion required the full exercise of this power for this 
| elevated characters, their chivalrous bearing, and || 


purpose, 

In the Executive documents which accompanied 
the Tyler treaty of annexation, as submitted to the 
Senate, Messrs. Secretary Upshur and Calhoun 
place the necessity of ‘annexation upon its true 
ground. They had learned that an unknown cor- 
respondent of some paper had related a story that 
Great Britain had designs upon Texas; that she 


| desired the abolition of slavery there, and they were 


at once alarmed for the safety of the ‘ peculiar 
institution.”? Mr. Upshur, in his confidential de- 
spatch to our minister at the court of St. James, 


| after speaking of the dreaded abolition of slavery 


in Texas by the advice or influence of Great Brit- 
ain, uses this significant language; 

* Texas lies immediately on the border of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, The slave would have nothing more to do than 
simply to cross the Sabine or the Red river, and he would 
find himself a free man. He would be very sure to profit by 


|| the opportunity. All the vigilance which the master could 


use, enforced even by a harsher discipline than he would be 
willing to exert, would avail nothing. Within a few years 
a large proportion of the slaves within reach of the border 
would seek refuge in Texas; and the remainder would be 
rendered valueless by discontent and daggerous insuborii- 
nation. The slaveholder ought not to submit, and would 
not submit, to this. 

«“ The slaveholder would be compelled to rely on bimsetf 
for redress. He would endeavor to reclaim bis own slave 


| hy his own force.”’ 


Here we have the distinct avowal of Mr. Upshur, 


that the great object of annexation is fo sustain and 


perpetuate negro slavery. Mr. Calhoun even goes 


_ further than this, and declares, in repeated instances, 
| that Texas was sought, not oy ae the ab- 


olition of slavery there, but he that we are, 
as a nation, bound by the “ sacred obligations im- 
posed by the constitutional compact,’’ to go out of the 
Union, and control the acts of foreign nations, in 
order to perpetuate domestic slavery. In his note 
to Mr. Pakenham, the British envoy, to inform 


| him that the treaty of annexation had been con- 


cluded, speaking of the desire of England to see 
slavery abolished wherever it exists, and conse- 
quently in Texas, Mr. Calhoun says: 


“ To hazard consequences which would be so dangerous 
to the prosperity and safety of this Union, without resorting 
to the most effective measures to prevent them, would be, 
on the part of the Federal Government, an abandonment of 
by the guarantees which the 
States, if adopting the Constitution, entered into to proteet 
each other against whatever might en er their safety, 
whether fron: without or within. Acting in obedience to 
this obligation, on which our Federal system of Government 
rests, the President directs me to inform you that a treaty 
has been concluded between the United States and Texas, 
for the annexation of the latter tu the former, as a part of its 


territory, whieh will be submitted, without delay, to the 
| Senate for its approval. This step has been taken as the 


most effectual, if not the only means of guarding against the 
the atened danger, and securing their permanent peace and 
welfare. 

“tis well known that Texas has long desired to be annexed 
to this Union; that her people, at the time of the adoption 
of her constitution, expressed, by an almost unanimous vote, 
her desire to that effect; and that she has never ceag®d to 
desire it, as the most certain means of ing her safety 


promot 
' aud prosperity. The United States have heretofore declined 


to meet her wishes; but the time has now arrived when 
they can no Jonger refuse, consistently with their own secu- 
rity and peace, and the sacred imposed by their con- 
stitutional compact for mutual defence and protection.’ 
Again, in his letter to Mr. Green, our diplomatic 
agent at Mexico, announcing the signing of the 


| treaty, he uses this strong language: 


« And, in the next that the step was forced on the 
Government of the United States in sell defence, in conse- 
uence of the policy adopted Great n : 
to the abolition of slavery in Texas. It wae impossible for 
the United States to witness with indifference the efforts of 
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Grea! Ryitain to abolish slavery there. 
gee that sie had the means in her power,in the actual con- 
dition of Texas, to accomplish the objects of her policy, un- 
less prevented by the most efficient measures; and that, if 
accomplished, it would jJead to a state of things dangerous 
in the extreme to the adjacent States and the Union itself. 
Seeing this, this Government has been compelled, by the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to its constitutional obii- 
gitions, to take the step it bas, as the only certain and 
effectual means of preventing it.” 


Again, in a note to Mr. Pakenham, with refer- | 


ence to the treaty, he says: 


«It was made necessary, in order to preserve domestic 
institutions placed under the guarantee of their respective 
constitutions, and deemed esseutial to their safety and pros- 
perity.”’ 


Such are the full and frank avowals of Mr. Up- | 


Here we find southern | 
gentlemen contending for the most extravagant | 


shur and Mr, Calhoun. 


exercise of power to sustain that inhuman institu- 
tion. They do not restrain this exercise of power 
to our own country. No; they require us to go 
beyond the limits of the United States, and control 
the internal policy of foreign nations, in order to 
sustain, in the midst of us, an institution which 
our patriot fathers pronounced a disgrace to the 
“American character. I will not stop to comment 
upon this wild and extravagant doctrine—a doc- 


trine more extravagant and more at war with our | 


free institutions than any which has ever been put 
forward in this country, but will content myself 
with saying, that it was adopted as the Democratic 
creed throughout the entire South, and was scarce- 
ly repudiated by the faithful of the Democracy in 

e free States. 

To carry out this infamous doctrine, the nation 
has been involved in an expensive and bloody 
war. To this end the war was commenced, and 
to this end it has been prosecuted. General Cass, 
the sclected head of the Democratic party, virtually 
told us, in December last, that the war would not 
be prosecuted but for the hope of extending slave 
territory. In his famous letter to A. O, P. Nichol- 
son, Esq., in stating his objections to the Wilmot 


proviso, he says: ‘I believe a general conviction, | 


* that such a proposition would succeed, would lead 
*to an immedrfate withholding of the supplies, and 
* thus to a dishonorable termination of the war. 1 
‘think no dispassionate observer at the seat of 
* Government can doubt this result.’’ 
Texas annexed, the war commepced, and, if we 
believe this high Democratic authority, prosecuted 


for the purpose of acquiring slave territory. All | 


the energies of the Government were put forth to 
that end. 


But now, when the war is terminated, and ter- | 
cquisition of territory, we are told, | 


minated in th 
for the first time, that Congress has no power to 
exclude slavery from the newly acquired, or, in- 
deed, from any territory belonging to the United 
States. They go further, and maintain that Con- 
gress has no constitutional right—no delegated 
power—to legislate for the Territories at all. A 
moment’s reflection must satisfy any considerate 
man of the utter absurdity of both these positions. 
Who, but a strict constructionist of the Virginia 
school, would ever dream that we had any consti- 
tutional right to interfere with the domestic insti- 
tutions of a foreign country? Who, but the 
advocates of outright nullification, would ever main- 


tain that African slavery was such a primary ob- | 


ject in the establishment of our free Government, 
that the people of the United States took upon 


themselves the sacred obligation of preventing its | 
abolition among the nations of the earth? And | 
who, but these same abstractionists, would have | 


the folly to maintain that the Constitution gives 
us full authority to acquire territory, but no right 
to govern or control it when acquired? These po- 
sitions are so extravagant in themselves, so con- 
tradictory to each other, and so repugnant to the 
uniform action of the Government, that it seems a 
work of supererogation to refute them; but as they 
are gravely put forth on this floor, and repeated 
elsewhere, we will give them a brief examination. 

The first question that naturally arises is, why 
are such extravagant views put forth? When men 


of sound minds have recourse to such vagaries, | 
they have generally some object in view which | 


they dare not avow. And whatis the obj 
The answer is obvious—to extend the institution 


so as to give the South a perpetual preponderance 
in the councils of the nation. 


They could not but 


Thus was | 








Slavery in the Territories —~Mr. Hudson. 


But, Mr. Chair 


man, let us inquire into the power | the public domain is already appropriated; ang 


| 


|| of Congress in the Territories. To an unsophis- 


ticated mind it would seem perfectly obvious, that | 


| if we have the power to acquire territory, we have 


the power to govern it. The Jatter is but an inci- | 


dent to the former. Ina settled country, or one 
where the land is all appropriated, as is the case 
in most of the Mexican territory covered by the 


quired, is the right of governing—the right of emi- 
nent domain, and of jurisdiction. 


treaty, the only thing acquired, or that can be ac- 


If the territory | 


| be unsettled, or the land unappropriated, then ac- | 


tion. This is the dictate of reason—the doctrine of 
common sense. This subject is too plain for ar- 


ticated person—to any man of the ordinary under- 
standing—and he will tell you at once, that if you 
had power to acquire, you had power to govern. 
This is also the doctrine laid down in the books 
on this subject. Vattel informs us, that the right 


of a people to a country implies two things: * 1. | 


* The domain, by virtue of which the nation alone 
* may use the country for the supply of its neces- 
‘sities, may dispose of it as it thinks proper, and 
‘derive from it every advantage it is capable of 
‘yielding. 2. The empire, or the right of sover- 
‘eign command, by which the nation directs and 
‘regulates, at its pleasure, everything they pos- 
‘ sess in the country.” 

‘* When a nation takes possession of acountry, 
‘to which no prior owner can lay claim, it is con- 


‘of it, at the same time with the domain. For, 
‘since the nation is free and independent, it can 


‘leave to others the right of command, or any of 
‘those rights that constitute sovereignty.” 
tel, book 1, chap. 18, sec. 204, 205. 

‘This authority clearly sustains the position, that 
possessing the territory gives us a full and perfect 
right to govern and control it. And what is so 
obvious from the nature of the case, is not only 
| sustained by the, writers on public law, but is fur- 
ther sustained by the Constitution of our country. 
The 3d section of the 4th article of the Constitution 
contains this provision: ‘* Congress shall have 
‘ power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
* and regulations respecting the territory, and other 
‘ property belonging to the United States.” 

This general clause is amply sufficient to au- 
thorize Congress to establish Territorial Govern- 
ments, and, in fact, to do anything in the Terri- 
tories not prohibited in the Constitution itself, 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that an effort has 
been made recently to limit the import of this 
' clause. General Cass, in his letter before referred 
| to, says: ** The expression, ‘the territory and 

‘other property,’ fairly construed, relates to the 
| * public lands as such, to arsenals, forts, ships, and 
| fall the various kinds of property which the Uni- 
‘ted States may and must possess. Territory is 
|‘ here classed with other property, and treated as 
‘such, and the object was evidently to enable the 
‘ General Government, asa property-holder, which 
‘from necessity it must be, to manage, preserve, 
| *and dispose of such property as it might possess, 

‘and which authority is essential almost to its be- 
‘ing. But the lives and persons of our citizens, 

‘with the vast variety of objects connected with 

‘them, cannot be controlled by an authority which 

‘is merely called into existence for the purpose of 

‘ making rules and regulations for the disposition 

‘and management of property.” 

This new doctrine of General Cass, put forth 
| possibly to please the faithful in certain parts of 
|| the country, is entirely superficial, and will not 
| bear the testofexaminationforamoment. Because 
|| territory and other property are associated together, 
| the General contends that territory must be synon- 


‘| ymous with land, and that the clause simply con- 
|| fers the power to buy and sell it, as they would an 
|| other species of property, goods, or chattels. But 


does not the General know that territory may be 
held by a nation as property without their owning 
one foot of the soil, and that they may legislate for 
it, ang make such laws as they may deem neces- 


ect here? || sary? Does he not know that on this principle 
: | belligerents have no right to ma 
of slavery; to increase the number of slave States, || the territory of neutral nations? 


troops through 
ake New Mexico 


| and California, which we have abonly maaan by 


treaty, and suppose, as is probably the fact, that 


‘ sidered as acquiring the empire or the sovereignty | 


gument. Propound this question to any unsophis- | 
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suppose Mexico should invade these territories: 
would not the gallant General be among the first to 
raise the cry that our sovereignty was encroached 
upon, and that the honor of the nation required us 
to defend ourselves and to maintain our supremacy 
within our own jurisdiction? Every person ac- 


' quainted with the subject knows that the property 
_ of a nation in a territory is not confined to the right 
| of soil. 


quisition implies the right of soil and of jurisdic- | 


| of this property with respect to other nations. 


* We have already explained,” says Vattel, “ how a nation 
takes possession Of a country, and at the same time gains 
possession of the domain and government thereof. That 
country, with everything included in it, becomes the property 
or the nation in general. Let us mowsee what are the ettects 
The full do- 
main is necessarily a peculiar and exclusive right; for if | 
have a full right to dispose of a thing as I please, it thence 
fuliows that others have no right to it at all; since, if they 


| had any, I could not freely dispose of it.””—Book 2, see. 79, 


In this passage the term properly is used ina 


_ broader sense than mere land; it implies sovereignty 


or jurisdiction. 
Again, says Vattel: 
« The general domain of a nation over the land she inhabits 


is naturally connected with the empire ; for, in establishing 
herself in a vacant country, the nation certainly does not 


| intend to possess it in subjection to any ether power; and 
| cau we suppose an independent nation not vested with ab- 


| the same time. 


solute command in her domestic concerns? Thus, we have 
already observed, that.in taking possession of a country, the 
nation is presumed to take possession of its Government aé 
We shail here proceed further, and show the 


|| natural connection of these two rights in an independent 


Vat- | 


|| that belongs to her. 





nation. How could she govern herself at her own pleasure 
in the country she inhabits, ifshe cannot tru'y and absolutely 


| dispose of it? And how could she have full and absolute 
| domain ofa place where she has uot the command? Add to 
| this the eminent domain, which constitutes a part of the 


. ; : : n rei i j bette receive the intima 
‘have no intention, in seitling in a country, to} sovereignty, and you will the better per ——— 


| connection existing between the domain and the sovereignty 
. 


of a nation. 
“The sovereignty united to the domain establishes the 


| jurisdiction of a nation in her Territories, or the country 
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It is her province, or that of her sov- 
ereign, to exercise justice in all the places under her juris- 
diction, to take cognizance of the crimes conunitted, and 
the differences that arise in the country.’*—Book 2, sections 


| 83, 84. 


Here, Mr. Chairman, we have the authority of 


| Vattel for saying that a nation has property in her 
| sovereignty, and that the right of domain implies 


the right of empire; that owning the territory gives 
absolute jurisdiction, and hence full Jegislative 
power over it. What, then, becomes of the mis- 
erable quibble about ** territory and other proper- 
ty 2?”’ Territory is a species of property to a nation, 
though she may not own a foot of thé soil. She 
may possess the soil—she must possess the emi- 
nent domain and jurisdiction, if she possesses the 
country. Even the ownership of the land would 
strongly imply jurisdiction. If we own the land, 
we may decide whether it may or may not be set- 
tled; and if settled, we may prescribe the terms, 
We may require the inhabitants to observe certain 
rules, or obey certain laws, or to maintain or ex- 
clude certain institutions. 

The Territories which belong to the United States 
are and must be under their control. They have 


' not only the right to dispose of the vacant or un- 


appropriated land, but they have the right of empire 
or jurisdiction, or sovereignty. They may legislate 
for the Territory, and may d6 anything not ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Constitution. This posi- 
tion is so clear and palpable, that argument seems 
to be unnecessary. But as the Democratic gandi- 
date for the Presidency, and several gentlemen in 
this House, have boldly asserted the opposite 
opinion, I will endeavor to fortify the position I 
have taken. Mr. Justice Story, in his work on 
the Constitution, says: 2 


*¢ As the General Government possesses the right to ac- 
quire territory either by conquest or by treaty, it would seem 
to follow, as an inevitable consequence, that it possesses the 
power to govern what it has acquired. ‘I'he territory does 
not, when so acquired, becéme entitled to self-government, 
and it is not subject to the jurisdiction of any State, It must 
consequently be under the dominion and jurisdiction of the 
Union, or it must be withoutany government atall. No one 
has ever doubted the authority of Congress to erect territo- 
rial governments within the territory of the United States, 
under the general language of the clause, ‘to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations.” What shall be the form of gov- 
ernment established in the Territories depends exclusively 
upon the discretion of Congress. Having a right to erect 
a Territorial Governme®, they may confer upon it such 
powers, legislative, judicial, and executive, as they may 
deem best. The power.of Congress over the public terri- 
tory is clearly exclusive and universal, and their 
is subject to no control, but is absolute and unlimi 
so far as it is affected by stipulations in the cessians. 
3, pp. 193, 198. 
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This construction of this clause of the Consti- | 
tution is fully sustained by judicial decisions, And | 
here I will venture to say, that though judicial de- | 
cisions weigh nothing with the gentleman from | 
Indiana, [Mr. Wick,] the better portion of the | 
House, intellectually considered, will place more | 
confidence in the opinion of Judge Marshall and |, 
his associates, given on full argument and due re- 
flection, than upon resolutions adopted in a Demo- | 
cratic convention in Indiana or elsewhere. In the | 
case of schooner Exchange vs. M’Faddon and | 
others, 7th Cranch, Judge Marshall says: | 

«The jurisdiction of a nation within its own territory is || 
necessarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no |! 
limitations not imposed by itself. All exceptions, therefore, || 
to the full and complete power within its own territories || 
must be traced up to the consent of the nation itself. They 
can flow from no other legitimate source.” 1 

Again, in the case of American Insurance Com- || 
pany vs. 356 bales of cotton, 1 Peters, the court || 
say: ' | 

« Until Florida shall become a State, she continues to be |) 
a Territory of the United States, governed by virtue of that || 
clause in the Constitution which empowers Congress ¢ to || 
‘make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- | 
* tory and other property of the United States.’ ” | 


If we were to leave the whole matter here, there || 
could be no reasonable doubt upon the subject. |) 
We have seen that the power of the Federal Gov- || 
ernment over the Territories grows out of the na- | 
ture of the case, and is expressly provided for by 
the Constitution, and that the elementary writers, | 
and the supreme tribunal of the land, both sustain 
this position. But the evidence does not stop here. 
The uniform usage of the Government fully cor- 
roborates this doctrine, and shows that the new 
discovery of General Cass and his compatriots rests 
upon no solid foundation. ; ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, in order to simplify this 
subject, I will distinguish between the territory 
which belonged to the United States at the adoption 
of the Constitution and that which has been since | 
acquired. What territory, then, belonged to the 
United States at the adoption of the Constitution? | 
It was all included in what was then denomihated | 
the ‘* Northwestern Territory,’’ or “the Territory | 
northwest of the Ohio.’”? And what was the con- 
dition of that Territory at the adoption of the Con- | 
stitution? It is worthy of remark that this Ter- 
ritory had been ceded by New York, Virginia, 
Massachusetts; and others_of the Old Thirteen, 
and in their deeds of cessions they relitiquished 
all right, interest, and title, of soil and jurisdiction. 
Now, it is well known that the Congress of the 
Confederation had, in 1787, before the framing of 
the Constitution, ordained and established an ordi- | 
nance as the fundamental law of that Territory; 
and among the articles that were to remain unalter- 
able was one which provided that ‘ there shall be || 
‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in said |, 
‘ Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of || 
‘crime, whereof the party shall have been duly |; 
* convicted.”’ 

** These articles of compact, between the origi- 
nal States and the people and States in the said 
Territory,’’ were known to the framers of the 
Constitution, and they expressly provided for their 
continuance. The 6th article of the Constitution | 
contains this provision: 

* Ail debts contracted, and engagements entcred into, before | 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this Constitution as under the Con- 
federation.”? 

Here we have an express recognition and con- | 
firmation of the ordinance of 1787; it is recognized 
and practically adopted by the Constitution itself. 
That the framers of the Constitution meant to con- 
tinue this ordinance in force, is evident from the 
fact, that, in the first Congress, composed in no 
small degree of the very men who had framed or 
ratified the Constitution—these same men, during 








Here, Mr. Chairman, we have a full and clear | 
All the territory we | 


view of the whole subject. 
possessed at the adoption of the Constitution fell 
within the provisions of the ordinance of 1787. 
The Constitution recognized that compact, and 


gave it the stamp of a permanent instrument; and | 


during the first session of the first Congress, com- 


framed the Constitution, they passed an act adapt- 


ing some of the details to the Constitution, so that | 
this compact, to use their own language, ‘‘ may | 
|| continue to have full effect.”” This places the or- 


dinance on the firmest possible basis; and shows, 
beyond all controversy, that the Constitution in- 
vested Congress with full power to establish terri- 
torial governments, and to do anything and every- 
thing of a legislative character not prohibited by 
the Constitution. And to remove all doubt whether 


the absolute prohibition of slavery was included || 
in the powers conferred on Congress, one of the || 


articles related to that very subject, and provided 


territory. 
ding slavery from all the territory possessed by 
the United States at the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 


In April, 1790, North Carolina relinquished to | 
|| expressly prohibited by the Constitution. 


the United States a portion of her territory west 
of the mountain; and in her deed of cession she 
provided that ‘no regulation made by Congress 
shall tend to emancipate slaves.”” On the 26th of 
May, 1790, a Territorial Government was estab- 
lished by Congress over the country thus ceded. 
Here, again, we have a full recognition, both b 

Congress and by North Carolina, that the United 


States have absolute jurisdiction in the territory, || 


and an undoubted right to abolish slavery therein, 
unless restricted by a compact with the State. 
The act of 1793, in relation to the return of 
fugitive slaves, is made to apply to Territories as 
well as to States, thereby implying that Congress 


| has absolute jurisdiction in her Territories. 


In the act establishing the Mississippi Territory, 
passed April 7, 1798, it was provided that the ody 


shall be in force in that Territory. In 1800, when 
the Indiana Territory was established, Congress 
reaffirmed the ordinance of 1787. In 1804, when 


Louisiana was divided into two Territories, the |, 
right of approving or annulling their Jaws was 


reserved by Congress. Congress also made these 


| Territories subject to the law of March 22, 1794, 
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t || violate it? 
posed, in a great degree, of the very men who || 
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[Mr. Meape. That was a compromise. } 

A compromise! But do not gentlemen tell us 
that the Constitution gives us no power to legislate 
upon slavery at all! And will these gentlemen 
who possess such a profound regard for the Con- 
stitution admit that they consented voluntarily to 
Is this their boasted devotion to that. 
sacred instrument? 

Thus it will be seen that the ordinance of 1787 
applied to all the territory which originally be- 
longed to the United States, and, as other territory 

| was acquired, the same sovereign prerogative was 
| exercised, and, in most cases, the same absolute 
control over slavery has been recognized, either 
| affirmatively or negatively, thereby showing the 
most ample constitutional power to exclude slavery 
from any territory belonging to the United States, 
| however it may have been acquired. And now [ 
;ask you, Mr. Chairman, whether it is possible to 
make out a stronger case? We have seen that the 


|| writers on elementary law, that the Constitution of 
that slavery should:be forever excluded from the | 


Here, sir, we have a provision exclu- || 


the United States, as interpreted by its own autho- 
rized expounders, the Supreme Court, and the 


|| whole course of legislation, from the organization 


| of the Government, all concur in giving to Con- 
gress power to erect ae Governments, and 
to perform all such acts of sovereignty as are not 
What, 
| then, becomes of the puerile efforts of General 


| Cass and his southern allies to prove that Con- 
| 


| gress has no power of general legislation over the 
‘berritories of the United States? There is no 
| soundness in the new position they assume. It is 


|| a new theory, brought forward to sustain the in- 


| stitution which some gentlemen appear to have 
nearest to their hearts, 

|. I will give one more authority, which I suppose 
| 


| will be controlling with certain gentilemen—I mean 


the authority-of the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Until the gallant General found that 
it was necessary for him to recommend hiniself to 





|| his southern friends, he himself maintained that 
|| Congress had full powers in the Territories. In 
|| his zeal for the w 

nance of 1787, except the clause excluding slavery, | 


ole of Oregon, he contended 
that it was the duty of Congress to terminate the 


|| joint occupancy, and establish a government,*or 
|| extend our laws over that Territ 


ory. Ina debate in 
| the Senate, December 15, 1845, he uses this lan- 
guage: 


1) ee if we do not provide the people of Oregon a governmen 


| 
| 


| dent, for if we do not, we shall leave the people of Oregon 


t 
they will provide one for themselves. 1 take it for granted 
that we shall give the notice recommended by the Presi- 


| they possessed absolute sovereignty in all their | his 


| cluded within the limits of the State pene) eontempla- || 10”. 


and the law of February 28, 1803, in relation to || without a government, or with an impracticable one.” 

the slave trade. These statutes show incontro- | So intent was General Cass upon extending our 
vertibly that Congress, at that time, supposed that || Jaws over that country, that he urged it with all 
ower, though he admitted that the measure 
would render a war with Great Britain “ inevit- 
able.” 


territorial possessions, 

The famous Missouri compromise fully sustains 
the views I have advanced. In that act, passed | But now it seems that he has just learned that 
March 6, 1820, it was stipulated— | we have no other authority in the Territory than 

“That in all the territory ceded by France to the United || to dispose of the public land! 1 will not stop to 
States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of | inquire into the cause of this great change of opin- 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not in- Formerly, when he he d the office of Gov- 
ernor in the Territory of Michigan, it seems that 


ted in this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise 


| than in punishment for crimes, whereof the party shall have |; he had no doubt but that the General Government 
_ been duly convicted, shall be, and is berehy, forever pro- || jad ample power to place him at the head of that 


See ae re, 
hibieed, | Territorial Government; and, when he was de- 


The act establishing a Territorial Government || sirous of bearding the British lion in Oregon, he 
in Florida, passed March 30, 1822, reserved to || found ample power in the Constitution to extend 
Congress the right of annulling all laws that might } our laws over that Territory, even though a por- 
be passed by the Territorial Legislature. Even in || tion of it was in dispute, and in the actual occu- 


the joint resolutions for the annexation of Texas, || pancy of Great Britain. But a change has come 


it was provided that the Missouri compromise line 
should bound slavery in that Territory. 
These are some of the principal acts which show 


| the power of Congress over the Territories. In 


every one of them the doctrine of absolute sover- 
eignty is admitted; and slavery is specially men- 
tioned in most of them as a subject on which-Con- 





the first session under the Constitution, passed an 
act conforming some unimportant provisions in 
that instrument to the new order of things. The 
preamble of the act was in these words: 

« Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, for the government of the ter- 
ritory northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have full 
effect, it is requisite that certain provisions should be made, 
50 as to adapt the same to the present Constitution of the 
United States.”’ 

It was then enacted that certain communications 
from the Governor of the Territory should be made 
to the President, instead of Congress. 


gress has full power to legislate. ‘In every in- 
stance where it is provided that Congress shall not 
abolish slavery, or that the ordinance of 1787 shall 
not apply, the full power of Congress is as com- 
pletely recognized as in those cases where the 
power is exercised. For, if Congress had not the 

wer, these prohibitions would be entirely use- 
ess. And the fixing of the Missouri compromise 
line is evidence that the power of Congress is ab- 
solute on the subject. If they had constitutional 


| authority to exclude it north of that line, they had 
howe to exclude it north or south of any other 
ine which should fall within our territory. 


|| over the spirit of his dream; and now he thinks 
|| just as the Democracy of the South think, that we 
f Lave no constitutional poWer to set up a govern- 
| ment in Territories which we may rightfully ac- 
uire! 

: But I will not pursue this subject further. The 
right of acquiring territory necessarily implies the 
right of governing it. It would be the perfection 
of weakness and folly to say that we can acquire 
what we cannot govern or control. According to 
this strange doctrine, we may, as we have, com- 
mence a war of conquest, expend millions of mo- 
ney, and sacrifice thousands of lives, and then by 
treaty pay fifteen millions more for the worthless 
provinces of Mexico; and after this territory is 
acquired at such an immense cost, lo and behold, 
the very authors of this war and conquest may 
discover that we cannot govern the territory we 
have obtained! The bare statement of this case 
furnishes its best refutation. 
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Ruerr] has informed us, that the territory so ac- | looks like *‘ the abomination of desolation spoken || would be the cause of perpetual difficulty with our 


quired does not belong to the United States, asa 
nation, but to the States respectively, and that a 
person going from any of the States to reside in 
euch territory continues to be a citizen of the State 
from which he emigrated, and is, in the territory, 
under the protection of the laws of such State. 
This, [ confess, is a new and original idea—a re- 
finement in constitutional law well worthy of the 
State from which that gentleman hails. The prac- 
tical workings of this theory will best show its 
absurdity. Suppose a township to be settled by 
emigrants from every State in the Union: they 
would have thirty different codes of law within a | 
district six miles square. This would be “ con- 
fusion worse confounded’’—a jargon, compared 
with which the confusion of tongues at Babel 
would be the “*music of the spheres.”” But how 
would the “peculiar institution” fare in such a 
settlement? Every other quarter section might be | 
owned by men from the free, and the intermediate 
ones by men from the slave States. If my friend 
from South Carolina was there with his slaves, 
and he should send themgwith a message to a 
neighbor’s, and they shoulhappen to step upon 
free territory, their fetters would fall, and they 
would become free. Or, if a free colored man, 
from any free section, should happen to come 
upon the gentleman’s plantation, he would be | 
seized, imprisoned, and sold into slavery to pay 
his jail fees. This would produce a state of soci- 
ety worthy of my friend’s contemplation. In con- 
troversies between citizens of different States, what 
code of laws should prevail, or how could the laws 
of any State be executed? But the gentleman tells 
us, that if slavery should be excluded from the | 


deprive slaveholders from going there with their 
propery. But the same objection Kes against the 
laws of every State in this Union—against the 
laws of the gentleman’s own State. A man re- 
moving from the country to the city in any of the 
States, is frequently deprived of the use of prop- | 
erty which he might lawfully enjoy in the coun- 
try. An owner of real estate, in the country, may | 
erect a slaughter-house upon it; but if his land | 
were situated in the midst of a city, he would have | 
no right to use it in the same manner. In the lat- 
ter case, a slaughter-house would become a nui- | 
sance, which the public would have a right to. 
abate. So in the case before us. The gentleman | 
has no just ground of complaint, if his slaves are | 
excluded from the territory of the United States, | 
on the ground that slavery is a nuisance—a politi- | 
cal and moral evil—totally inconsistent with our 
institutions, and destructive of the best interests of 
the territory itself. 

Mr. Chairman, having, [ trust, shown, beyond 
all controversy, that Congress has full and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in the Territories, and may, if it 
pleases, exclude slavery therefrom, the practical | 
question arises, whether we ought to exercise this | 
power. This question naturally resolves itself | 
into another, viz: whether slavery be an evil? If | 
it be a damning sin, or even if it be a calamity 
or a misfortune, every good man, every patriot, 
will feel it to be his duty to exclude it from our 
territorial possessions, That slavery is an evil, 
no man, on sober reflection, will deny. I am 
aware that there are some gentlemen on this floor 
who have asserted that slavery is a blessing; but 
this cannot be their sober judgment. Under ex- | 
citement, they may agempt to justify the holding 
of fellow-men in bondage, but on reflection, they 
must feel and know that the institution is founded 
jn injustice, 

That slavery is a great political evil, no reflecting 
man candeny. In a pecuniary point of view, it 
is a burden to any community where it exists. 
The idleness which it induces, the degradation of 
labor which naturally arises from it, mark it every- 
where as a withering curse to the community, too 
— and palpable to be denied. Compare the 
State of Virginia with the State of New York. 
Nature has been more lavish of her gifts to the 
former State than to the latter. With a beautiful 
bay extending into her territory, with several large 
rivers navigable to the base of her mduntain re- 
gions, which are rich in mineral treasures—with 


| 


| 


| slave States, than by adopting the language of an 


| tie States, as L have never visited that region ; but let any 


| their fathers for more prosperous climes. He will see noth 
| future destiny.« He will see the foot-prints of ruin and des- 
| now barren fields, choked up witlr briars, or browsed by 


, the abode of refinement and gayety, now tumbling into des- 
| olation and ruin. Ile will see the neighboring trees, under 


| ing and decayed. 


}, the home of his early days, and if he ask him where are all | 
| the sons and grandsons of the former owner of these pos- | 


| drawn by one of their most talented sons. ‘And 
_ what has produced this desolation? The reason 


} 


| * springs into dry ground; a fruitful Jand into bar- 


regard themselyes as sleeping upon a voleano—as 


| imposin 


‘ciples, with which we were justly gharged, should 





water power sufficient to manufacture for the world 
—with a climate salubrious and a soil luxuriani— 


|| to prevent this cause of weakness, this element of 


| tends to weaken and render them less capable of self-defence. 


| a necessary duty of the General Government to protect every. 


| Union, and is a proper subject for the consideration of | 


of by Daniel the prophet,’”? when compared with || 
| her sister of the North, less favored by nature than 
| herself. A comparison of Kentucky with Ohio 
_ will show the advantage of free over slave labor. 


I cannot better describe the condition of the old 


honorable gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Rayner,) uttered upon this floor some years since: || 
“T know not,’ says he, how it is with the North Atlan- 


! 

! 
one travel throughout the South, and he will see that my || 
p sition is correct. He will see the very soil, consecrated 
by having been the battle grounds of the Revolution, being |} 
fast converted into its original waste. He will see that the || 
descendants of the very men who originally subdued the soil, || 
and of those who afterwards rescued it from British power, |) 
have, like the aborigines themselves, deserted the graves of 


ing calculated to enliven his feelings or exalt bis hopes as to 


olation in every direction. He will see our once fertile but 


lonely herds. _ He will see the remnants of mansions, once 





whose quiet shade their once happy tenants reclined, wither- || 
He will see the very graves of their once || 
proud owners, either without enclosures, or the plough of 
some neighboring cottager trenching on their confines. He 
may find some aged servant of the family lingering around 


| 


sessions, he will receive foran answer, ‘they are all gone to 
the far West.’ ”’ 


1} 
j 


Such is a true picture of the old slave States, as 


is obvious. The poisonous sirocco of slavery has | 


blown over the land. A moral pestilence has des- 


hat if s 3 | olated the country. The laws of nature and of || 
Territories, it would operate unjustly, as it would || 


nature’s God have been violated, and the retribu- 
tions of a just Providence have overtaken them. 
** He turneth the rivers into a wilderness, the water- | 





‘renness, for the wickedness of them that dwell | 
‘ therein.” 
But the institution of slavery is a political evil | 
in another respect; it weakens a State not only in 
its pecuniary but in its physical resources. if is 
an element of danger; it contains the seeds of in- 
surrection. If we believe the representations which 
southern men frequently make upon this floor, they 


reposing upon a magazine, to which a touch may 
at any moment be applied, producing the most | 
awful consequences. Who, then, would wish to 
extend such an institution into territory now free’? 
But, as southern gentlemen regard us of the North 
as fanatics, I will give my views of this institution 
in the language of southern men—men who have 
never been suspected of fanaticism. When the 
first tariff bill was under consideration in 1789, 
Mr. Parker, of Virginia, moved to insert a clause 
a duty of ten dollars upon each slave 
imported into the United States. He said, “he | 
‘ hoped Congress would do all in its power to re- | 
* store to human nature its inherent privileges, and, | 
‘if possible, wipe off the stigma under which 

* America labored. The inconsistency in our prin- | 


‘ be done away, that we may show by our actions || 
* the pure beneficence of the doctrine we hold out | 
‘to the world in our Declaration of Independ- || 
*ence.”’ i} 

The members from South Carolina and Georgia || 
opposed the motion, on the ground that they had |! 
not their full supply of slaves. In reply to them, || 
Mr. Madison said: 


* Every addition they receive to their number of slaves 
| 
! 





In case of hostilities with foreign nations, they will be the 
means of inviting attack instead of repelling invasion. It is | 
part of the empire against dangers, as well internal as exter- 
nal. Everything, therefore, which tends to increase dan- | 
ger, though it be a local affair, yet, if it involves national ‘| 
expense or safety, becomes of concern to every part of the | 


those charged with the general administration of the Govern- 
ment.”? 

Here Mr. Madison, a man of whom not onl 
Virginia but the country has reason to be ae 
declares that slavery tends to weaken a State; and 
hence the National Government, which is bound 
to protect every State, should interpose her power 





neighbors; and it would weaken us as a nation, 
Does not every one know, that in case of a war 
with Great Britain, she would take advantage of 
the existence of slavery, and make a descent upon 
the southern coast? And what patriot can desire 


_ to extend this element of weakness? But slavery 
| is a great moral as well as political evil. 


So long 
as oppression is a moral wrong, slavery will stand 
forth as one of the crying sins of the land. To 
convert men into chattels, and expose them at pub- 
lic sale, tearing husbands from wives and children 
from parents; to degrade human beings, created in 
the image of God, and render them mere beasts of 
burden; to deprive them of all means of cultivating 
their moral nature, and of reading the word of eter- 
nal life,—if this be not a moral wrong, I know of 
nothing which is worthy of that appellation. [ 
shall not go into details, or attempt to point out the 
numerous social evils which must result from that 
institution, from the very nature of things. I am 
willing to allow that the masters are generally kind, 
and that even self-interest would prompt them to 
treat their slaves with indulgence. [ am willing to 


| admit all the palliation which can be urged in favor 


of the institution. But nothing, in my estimation, 
can justify it. It begms in a wrong, ina violation 
of the first principles of natural right, that of en- 
joying personal liberty and the fruit of one’s own 
labor. And this first violation of moral right must 
of necessity lead on to others. ‘* Disguise thyself 
as thou wilt, still, slavery, still, thou art a bitter 
draught; and though thousands have been made to 
drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that ac- 
count.’ : 

Believing slavery to be a moral and apolitical 


| evil, I feel it my duty to use my influence to ex- 


clude it from the Territories. I should be false to 
myself, to my constituents, to my country, and 
even to the Territories themselves, did I not do all 
in my power to save them from this calamity. - 

(Mr. Sawyrer, from Ohio, here rose and inquired 
whether the member from Massachusetts would 
permit him to ask him a question. Mr. H. yield- 
ing, Mr. S. said: Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts inform me whether General Taylor is 
opposed to extending slavery into the Territo- 
ries ?} 

I will give the gentleman from Ohio such an an- 
swer as his interrogatory merits. When General 
Cass, on his way to Michigan, arrived at Cleve- 
land, the other day, he was introduced to the as- 
sembled Democracy by Judge Wood. The Judge, 


_ in the fullness of his heart, remarked that the Gen- 
| eral had been grossly misrepresented by the Whigs, 
| who had asserted that he was opposed to harbor and 


viver improvements, and was in favor of es 
and perpetuating slavery; and as the people ha 
strong feelings on these subjects, he hoped their 
distinguished guest would disabuse the public mind 
upon these matters. And what was the gallant 
General’s reply? Why, he told them that the 
assembly was so vast, and their demonstrations of 
joy were so great, that he could not be heard on 
these important topics at that time. This reply 
will, I have no doubt, be perfectly satisfactory to 
my friend from Ohio. 

here is truth and justice in the remark that the 
present generation at the South are not responsible 
for the existence of slavery among them. The 
evil has been entailed upon them. But if the guilt 
of the introduction of slavery into the present 


| slave States is chargeable to past generations, its 
| introduction into the Territories would be justly 


chargeable upon ourselves. And can men who 
believe slavery to be a great evil, a political incu- 
bus, tolerate for a moment the idea of extending 
it over territory now free? I am aware that North- 


_ern men who speak their sentiments freely upon 


this subject are denounced as fanatics and hypo- 


| erites, but these denunciations have no terror for 


me. If to sympathize with the oppressed and 
downtrodden be fanaticism, I am willing to be 
called a fanatic. If a desire to limit a corrupt and 
corrupting institution be hypocrisy, I glory in be- 
ing called a hypocrite. Ifa wish to save the nation 


_ from disgrace, and free soil from a withering blight, 


be treason to the Union, set me down as a tratfor. 
I say no more, I feel no more, on this subject, than 
was said and felt by the fathers of the Republic— 


| foreign and domestic war. This is precisely what |! by Washington, Madison, and Jefferson, in their 
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day. Mr. Jefferson, in his draught of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, enumerated, among the | 
enormities of the King of Great Britain, which 
were too great to be endured, the accursed policy | 
of planting slavery in these colonies, which ought | 
to have been the abode of freedom alone. He | 
charges the Crown with this enormity in the fol- | 
lowing strong language: . 
{ 
| 
| 
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« He has waged a cruel war against human nature itself, | 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the per- 
sons of a distant people who never offended him, captivating | 
and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
incura miserable death in their transportation thither; this | 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium, of infidel framers, is the | 
warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain; determined | 
to keep open a market where men should be bought and sold, 
be has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legisla- | 
tive attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable com- 
merce.” 

Such is the language of Mr. Jefferson; and the 
traffic in flesh and blood is as odious now as it was 
then, and is far more inconsistent in us than it was 
in the King of Great Britain—far less excusable 
in this age of the world than it was seventy years | 
ago. And still in this country, with all our boasted 
light on the subject of human liberty, a man who 
employs the language of Washington, Madison, 
and Jefferson—those statesmen and sages of Vir- | 
ginia—is now denounced by Virginia’s boasted | 
but degenerate sons. But no denunciation, from | 
that or any other quarter, will have the least influ- | 
ence upon me. [ will speak as I think, and act in | 
obedience to the dictates of duty, regardless of any 
taunts or sneers from any quarter. I have yo dis- 
position to employ vile epithets, or to indulge in 
denunciation. I wish to give full force and credit 
to all the palliatives which can fairly be offered in 
relation to the subject. But these can never justify 
the institution itself. Iam free to admit that severe 
and stringent laws may be necessary to keep the | 
slaves in subjection, and that summary discipline 
may be requisite to preserve order among the slave | 
population; these may be allowed as the natural | 
incidents of the institution. But it is a strong ob- | 
jection to the institution itself, that it must carry | 
in its train incidents so abhorrent to every principle |, 
of justice and any: 

(Mr. Hiturarp, of Alabama, here rose, and in- || 
quired whether the number of slaves would be 
increased by being transferred to other soil, or 
whether the number would not remain precisely 
the same, or an increase of physical comforts be |, 
produced by transporting them to another section.] || 

I will answer the gentleman with the greatest 
pleasure. There was a time when Virginia was 
desirous of manumitting her slaves; this event was | 
contemplated at the adoption of the Constitution. 
But the culture of cotton which sprung up in the 
South, and the purchase of Louisiana, both created 
a demand for slaves, and increased the value of 
that species of property, and hence increased the 
motive to rear tlrem. I shall not go into this sub- 
ject minutely, but I will state a case which my 
friend will readily comprehend. A gentleman in || 
Virginia, for example, finds his slaves unprofitable | 
in cultivating his own soil; his only profit consists || 
in rearing them for the market. there is a new || 
market opened, and a new demand created, will | 
he not be likely to take measures to increase the 
production to meet the demand? 1! believe that the || 
principle of supply and demand will operate here | 
as it does in articles of traffic. 

_ (Mr. Huziarp further inquired whether an | 
increase of ere did not usually follow the | 
increase of physical comforts; and if it were a ques- | 
tion of humanity, ought not the gentleman to ad- | 
vocate physical comforts which resulted from this 
increase of population.] 





| 





| 





i at increase of physical comforts is undoubt- || 
edly lessing, where the individual himself is || 
rmitted to enjoy the rights which God and nature 
ave given him; but when deprived of these rights, |, 
it becomes a serious question, whether existence 
under these circumstances is a blessing. The gen- 
tleman sometimes delights us with his eloquent 
eulogies on the blessings of liberty. He would |) 
undoubtedly say, with me, “a day, an hour, of |' 
lorious liberty is worth one whole eternity of |, 
ndage;’’ and if we believe that our fellow-man, 
who is “ guilty of a skin not colored like our own,”’ 
has any of that feeling of a man, any of that love 
of liberty, which raises him above the brutes that 
rish, many of them might justly wish that they .|| 





| but IL have but little respect for those pliant tools 
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under a weary life,” and also under the cruel lash 
of an unfeeling taskmaster, 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed the annexation of 
Texas because I believed that it was designed to 
extend the institution of slavery. I have opposed 
the war, because I believed it was commenced 
without authority of law, and was prosecuted for || 
the same infamous object. I warned the House 
then against granting supplies, on the ground that 
it would eventuate in the acquisition of territory, 
over which it would be attempted to establish sla- 
very. But the Democrats, and a large portion of 
the Whigs, have suffered themselves to be carried |, 
on by the current, until we are now brought to the | 
crisis which was then foreseen. And how will the | 
members of this House act now? Ido not ask | 
how the South will act; they will generally unite, 
and permit slavery to extend its withering blight 
over what is now free territory. But what will 
the North do on this important subject? Will they | 
stand upon the principles of the Constitution, and || 
be true to the cause of liberty, of which our nation 
boasts? I rejoice in the belief that many of them 
will. The Whigs from thé North generally, and || 
some of the Democrats, will be true to themselves || 
and to the cause of human freedom, and will man- | 
fully resist the attempt to extend servitude over || 
territory now free. They will not so far degrade | 
and disgrace themselves as to reéstablish in New 
Mexico and California an institution which even 
the barbarism of Mexico could not tolerate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, judging from what we have 
seen, we have reason to expect that northern men 
will not be wanting who will bow before this || 
modern deity, and sacrifice human beings at his | 
shrine. But they should remember that this | 
inexorable divinity requires his worshippers to 
‘* pass through the fire to Moloch.”’ The day I 
trust is not far distant when the votaries of this idol || 
will be made to feel the scorching flames of public | 
indignation, and that men who represent the peo- 
ple of the free States will learn that treachery to 
northern interests, and disregard to northern feel- || 
ing, will be a passport, not to honor, but to infa- |, 
my. While the South stand together as one man || 
on all questions connected with that institution, it | 
becomes northern men to do the same. Ido not | 


| wish to create sectional feelings, or raise sectional | 
questions; but when such issues are forced upon |, 


us, as they have been for the last three years, I am 
prepared to meet them. But, when any such 


them, to enable them to carry all their odious || 
measures. I can respect a southern man who |) 
acts from his impulses, from the principles in 
which he has been educated, from the spirit of | 
the section to which he belongs, and in. some | 
cases I am bound to say, from honest conviction; | 
of the slave institution residing in the free States, i 
who sacrifice what little of principle they possess || 
for office; and who would doom thousands of hu- || 
man beings to servitude that they themselves might || 
fatten at the public crib. i] 
The institution I have been considering degrades || 
the American nation in the eyes of the civilized | 
world. While we are boasting of our liberties, 1 
it 


and holding ourselves up as the model Republic of 
the world, we are tolerating in our own capital an 

institution which no nation in Europe would per- |, 
mit to exist within her borders. Public senti- | 
ment in the Old World is setting towards freedom. || 
Not only Great Britain, but France and Portugal | 
are about giving liberty to their captives, and we || 


_at the same time are deliberating upon extending | 


the blight of slavery over Territories now free. | 
The same men who are so anxious to congratulate | 
France on the emancipation of slaves in her colo- | 
nies, have always been found, and I fear will again | 
be found, ready to forge fetters for the unfortunate 
Africans in our own country. 

Entertaining the views I entertain, I can never || 
by my vote doom human beings to servitude who || 
have been guilty of no crime. 
to myself—to every principle of humanity—to |, 


| every sentiment of honor, were I to do it. Slavery | and the patriot, whose bosom 
| in the States is beyond the reach of this Govern- | country, may well and reasona 


ment. Over it as a State institution I have no | 
control. But when it is proposed to extend the 
institution into free territory, it becomes a matter 


ti 
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should record my vote to extend and enlarge its 
present area, or pollute with this institution oné 
foot of freedom’s sacred soil. ' 

(Mr. Lau, of Ohio, rose to ask a question— 


_ entertaining the views the gentleman had expressed 
on the subject of slavery, would he vote for Gen- 


eral Taylor for President 7} 
will answer the gentleman from Ohio. 


He 


_ knows, I presume, that there are two classes of 


men in this country devoted to the institution of 
slavery; a class from the South, who, living with 
the institution about them, and all their early asso- 
ciations being connected with it, have reconciled 
themselves to it, and see less evil in it than north- 
ern men are supposed to see; some may even be- 
lieve that under all the circumstances of the case, 
itis no moral wrong—though all admit that it is 
a calamity. 

{Here the hammer fell, and the hour expired; 
bat Mr. Fickuin having obtained the floor, kindly 
yielded it to Mr. Hupson, who continued :} 

There is another class from the North, who are 
aften known as dough-faces, who regard the insti- 
tution precisely as | do; but who, cereoemens for 
the sake of the loaveg. and fishes, are willing to 
bow to the slave powefto the slave institution— 
to do anything and everything for the purpose of 

romotion. Now, if Tam called upon to select 
etween men of these descriptions—if I am com- 
elled to vote for either, [ should vote for General 
Taylor in preference to General Cass, just as [ 


| would vote for an honest man in preference to a 


hypocrite. 


THE UNION—ITS DANGERS—PROGRESS, 


‘SPEECH OF MR. W. W. WICK, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1848, 


| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 

tion Bill. 

Mr. WICK said: 

The public records and public press inform our 
constituents that a great majority of the measures 
acted upon by this House, are considered, discuss- 


| ed, and prepared for final decision in a Committee 
| of the 
| question is presented to us, we have always found || 
| men enough from the free States to vote with 


hole House on the state of the Union, 
and that a large portion of the time of the House 

pacity ap such committee—the 
state of the Union being much more frequently the 
theme of discussion than is the particular bill for 


| the time being before the House. 


They read that “in a multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.’’ They know that this House is 
a multitude, though I will add, en passant, that 


| when they come to our Hall, (as they do when on 


their way to attend their popular conventions, and 
on certain other occasions,) they betray the most 
unaffected surprise at the unexpected character and 
tout ensemble, of this ‘‘ multitude of counsellors.”” 


| Seeing that we are almost daily engaged in a con- 


sideration of the ‘‘ state of the Union,”’ they come 
to the conclusion that the Union is very safe in 
our hands—the more especially as the most of us 
were not backward when seeking a place here, to 


| make known our extreme devotion to the Union, 


and our ardent desire to perpetuate it. 

They moreover gather, or infer from the fact of 
so much of the time of this House being devoted 
to a consideration of ‘ the “state of the Unijon,”’ 
that there is danger, more or less, of a dissolution 
of the Union of States, and of parties, and this 
their apprehension is not a mere fantasy. There 
is danger—not imminent and immediate—but re- 
mote. The selfish man, who cares for nothing but 
that things may go well in his day, has little cause 
to be alarmed; for such is the attachment of the 
American people to the Union of the States, that 
its dissolution will be a work of time. But the 
paternal man, who loves his children, and the chil- 


I should be false | dren of his neighbors, and would provide against 


evils to which future generations may be exposed, 
gone with love of 

ly fear. The be- 
nevolent man, who loves his race, and has been 
naturally led to consider this country and its insti- 
tutions as of inestimable value to human nature, 


iad never been born, rather than “ groan and sweat |: of national concernment, and God forbid that 1 '' has a right to be anxious, His hopes, as to the 
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but dreams. ; : ; 
It will be germane to a consideration of the state 
of the Union, if not to the bill under consideration, 


to point out the incipient causes ever at work, un- | 


dermining the foundation of the symmetrical struc- 
ture composing the Union of the States; 
structure is of the composite order, combining the 
majesty of the Gothic, the sturdy strength of the 
Doric, the chaste neatness of the lonic, and the 
ornate beauty of the Corinthian orders. It can 
never be overturned by open attack; but it may be 
subverted by undermining and removing the found- 
ation, which foundation is the Constitution of the 
United States, in its letter, and in inferences which 
must be drawn from it. 


be fatal. 
From the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 


tion to this hour, Federalism has been engaged in | 
a struggle—open when in power, and at other times | 


covert—the object of which has been, to lead, or 
force the General Government into the exercise of 


powers Which may be inferred from the Constitu- | 


tion; while Democracy, or Republicanism, has as 


constantly resisted the e@rcise by the General | 


Government of any powers except those delegated 
by the Constitution in express words, or which 
must be inferred therefrom. 


truly, too—more’s the pity—that many men call- 


ing themselves Republicans, have contended, and | 
are now contending, for the exercise of certain | 


powers which are admittedly neither expressly 


delegated by, nor yet of necessity to be inferred | 
My answer | 


from the words of, the Constitution. 
is, that such men may have called themselves Re- 
uiblicans, and may have voted generally with the 
Devotvitie party; they may have been, and may 
now be, generally recognized as members of. the 
Democratic party; but they have been, and are 
Federalists, notwithstanding. Or, if they deny the 


exercise by the General Government of powers | 
not expressly granted, or of necessity inferred, on | 
ail points except one or two, they are yet more | 


dangerous than thorough-going Federalists; be- 


cause, being recognized as ees there is | 
’ 


danger that they may mislead the unwary into the 
adoption of their opinions, and so contribute to 
make the Democratic party anything but a unit, in 
consequence of the spread of dangerous heresies. 
So, too, it may be said, and said truly, that, at 
times, nearly the entire Democratic party have 
yielded points, and even passed laws inconsistent 


with the strict construction of the Constitution, | 


which [have predicated. My response to this is, 
that for a time immediately preceding such action 
of a portion—perhaps a majority—of the Demo- 
cratic party, Federalism had occupied the Halls of 
legislation and the Executive chair, and had sway- 
ed her leaden sceptre over the land, and riveted 
down her abuses. Democracy coming into power, 
accommodated itself to the existing state of things, 
whether wisely or not, I will not express an opinion. 
One by one rivets were drilled out, or wrenched 


away, and the fact was gradually developed, that | 


instead of being necessary to keep together the 
machiner 
thereof, they were but miserable contrivances to 
make the rich richer, and the 
troduce a corrupting influence into the very capil- 
laries of the popular body, and to strip the States 
of their original inherent sovereignty. 

Were I, in the article of death, to be called upon 
by those constituents to whom I am deeply indebt- 
ed, to point out the causes to be spprebended, as 
tending to produce the final and fatal catalepsy of 
the Republic, I would, in view of the moral respon- 
sibilities impending, designate, as the principal 
proximate cause, without hesitation, and with as- 
sured certainty, the exercise, with reference to inter- 
nal affairs, by the General Government, of powers 
neither expressly granted to it by the letter of the Con- 
stitution, nor of necessity, to be inferred therefrom. 

There is behind this proximate cause a remote 
cause, of which I must say something before I 
resume my seat, 

I shall not reiterate the well-known doctrines of 
the Democratic party concerning the original sov- 
ereignty of the States, and the result of a grant of 


powers to the General Government; nor will I | 


pause to reason analytically, as to the sure danger 
of construing the Constitution liberally in favor of 
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| task has been performed, man 
| having claims to ability and authority greater than 
I may truly boast of. 

I propose to establish, practically, that the exer- 
|| tion by the General Government of powers not 
expressly granted has, in all instances produced 

mischief. And— 

First. There is no clause in the Constitution 

| conferring pours open the General Government to 
charter a bank. he power, nevertheless, was 
exercised. Didthe bank do good? Did it benefit 

| the masses? Did it purify the currency? An old 
proverb declares that * all is well that ends well.” 
Did the bank end well? What is the opinion and 
feeling of the common mind upon these points 
now? When Federalism found itself in power in 
1840, did her high-priests dare to present the bank 
| idea—its dead an 


pelled, by public opinion, to blink their faith, and 
to pronounce some gibberish about an “ obsolete 
idea,’’ as a lullaby to the jealousies of their own 
partisans? 
in their party creed, their declaration “ that Con- 
| gress has power to charter a bank of discount and 
| sisue, and that it i$ expedient to exercise that 
power ?’’ They dare publish no such article of 
| faith. They dare pronounce their country in the 
wrong, and as engaged in an unjust and unneces- 


| almost any declaration, any specimen of moral 
treason in reference to a subject not yet fully un- 
derstood by the people. They are bold gentlemen, 
and are in desperate circumstances, and would 
therefore venture much. But to declare in favor 
of a bank, against which the masses have repeat- 
edly decided, would be a piece of Quixotic gal- 
lantry, quite uncalled for. Bank literature will 
|| not therefore be proclaimed, just at present, either 


vestibule, where it may fall upon vulgar ears, and 
| be “ very much misunderstood.”’ Till the time shall 
|} come when Federalism shall be “ once in the sad- 


as John Tyler did, like the angel before Balaam 
and his ass—till that time come; the literature of 
Chesnut street, the lore of * fiscal agencies,”’ must 
| be kept from ‘* the public eye,’ and remain in 
_ the Holy of Hollies, to be read, talked,and thought 
of only by those who minister there. I am no 
| friend to the bank, but “‘ I am a géntleman of bow- 
els,’’ and if this same bank were a * real human,” 
_Tfacknowledge I should feel ‘rather pathetic, in 


|| ** the party”’ by the hundred; it browbeat every- 
body, and, more or less, either frightened or cajoled 

/nearly every one but old Lion Heart and his 
** kitchen cabinet.” And now, after all this, to be 

| pronounced an * obsolete idea,” and be smuggled 
away out of sight, and (ostensibly at least) laid on 
the shelf among the old, thrice-condemned Federal 
lumber—the alien and sedition laws, the Hartford 
Convention, and blue lights!—* I wish I may die 
if it is not too bad!’ 

Again: It is but a few years ago since Federal- 
_ism boldly advocated the doctrine of adjusting the 
| tariff with a direct reference to assisting our manu- 
|| faeturers, by enhancing their profits, and found a 
|, few Democratic votes subservient to that doctrine. 
|| This idea was called protection. Democracy op- 
! posed it, intruded upon it, and finally overthrew it 
_in 1846. The Constitution confers the power upon 
| Congress to levy duties upon importations for the 
|, support of the Government. Federalism claimed 
| that under a liberal construction of this grant, the 
| power of protection could be exerted, and ought to 
| be exercised freely. The people were carried away 
| for a time, in portions of the country, by tliis idea. 
| They were made to believe that American inge- 
| nuity, industry, and capital, aided by cheap pro- 

visions for operatives, and inexhaustible water- 
| wer, could not compete with foreign ingenuity, 
industry, and capital, without levying from the 
| masses a further bonus in favor of the manufactur- 
'| er, in the shape of high taxes. Many Democrats 
| in name were carried away by this absurdity, and 
others feared to holdly advocate the truth as they 
|| understood it. But time, which proves all things, 
‘| exposed thie heresy; and one of the fruits of the 





view of the ingratitude manifested towards it. It | 
bought up editors, leading men, and politicians for | 
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rotten corpse—till they had | 
dressed it in **bra new duds,’ and christened it || 
**Fiscality ?’? Have not those high-priests been com- | 
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tn 


destiny of the United States, may turn out to be | grants of power to the GeneralGovernment. That | Democratic victory, in 1844, was its perfect explo- 
‘ times, by those || sion. 


In the 29th Congress there were but few 
| Democrats adverse to the doctrine of free trade, and 
these few, it could, by an individual and personal 
| application ef circumstances, be demonstrated were 
, controlled by local interests or political timidity, 
| And now, in 1848, the prophesies of Federalism 
| having been disproved by experience—the tariff of 
| 1846 having improved both the revenue and the 
| markets—no Democrat can be found to advocate 
the exploded idea. And Federalism, which for- 
merly was so obstreperous in favor of protection— 
whose priests formerly bellowed in our ears, in 
| ominous tones, making our hearts to tremble, and 
our knees to knock together, the catch words, 
Protection, Home Market, Foreign Pauper Labor, 
and all of that sort of thing, now have grown mild, 
and ** roar you an it were any sucking dove.” 
Assembled in Convention, a few days since, 
to nominate a Presidential candidate, they dared 
neither reassert nor declare an abandonment of 


| their ancient tariff doctrines. They let “ expres- 


sive silence sing’’ the praise of the Democratic 


| tariff of 1846, and blinked the confession of past 
Dare they now publish, as an article | 


errors, which they owed to their own honor, and 


|| to the world. 


} 

| No Democrat will now quarrel with me for as- 
| suming that experience has proved that there is no 
| necessity for straining points, and making free con- 


| structions of the Constitution, so as to infer there- 
| from the power to charter a bank. He will rather 


sary war,as a party; they might venture upon | 


} 
} 
| 


| 


| 


dle,”’ and no * fixed fact’’ shall stand in the way— || 





| 
| 








unite with me in hoping that the day may soon 
come when the States may all cease to exercise 
that power, or by amending their constitutions, 
either restrain their legislatures from the granting of 
such charters as now exist, or deny the power alto- 
'gether. Were I a young man, I should expect to 
see the States redeem themselves from the corrupt- 
ing influence of banks, from the baleful and par- 
alyzing effects of bank suspensions, and bursts, 
and from the meanness of a debauched currency, 


in the body of the temple of Federalism or at the || and of the shinplaster abomination, forever and 


ever. 

But thus far, Democracy can only boast that it 
has driven the idea of a national bank into disgrace, 
taken away from Federalism her magic wand, com- 
pelled her to confess as an ‘‘ obsolete idea’”’ that 
| which was once, to her, as a household god, and 
forced her to smuggle it into existence (as she 
would, if she had the power) under some new 
name and disguise devised by the priests who 
minister at her altars. 

Nor can any Democrat now be made to cower at 
the mention of ** free trade,’’ or forced to compro- 
| misingly give utterance to the Shibboleth, ‘‘ inci- 
dental protection.” On the contrary, he speaks of 
‘* free trade” in manly phrase, as an idea to be ap- 
proximated as closely as may comport with rev- 
enue. And Federalism which formerly ,in portions 
of the Union, was able to make Democrats afraid 
by boldly blustering forth her real doctrines in fa- 
vor of a tariff, heavily protective—such as would 
© take care of the rich, and enable the rich to take 
care of the poof”’—now modestly squeaks forth a 
declaration or rather protest, begging favor for the 
idea of “ incidental protection.’ 

Upon these two points of controversy, cancern- 
ing claimed inferential powers, Democracy has 
achieved a perfect victory, demonstrated the truth 
of her positions by experience, and silenced if not 
convinced her adversary. Whether the safety of 
the Union, and individual welfare shall, or shall 
not again be endangered by a return to power of a 
political party whose creed does not forbid the ex- 
ercise of powers not expressly granted, or, of ne- 
cessity to be inferred, and whose instincts will 

inevitably lead thereto, depends upon the will of 
| the American people. It is to be hoped thai their 
intelligence, or at least their memory, will be found 
equal to the occasion. The Israelites did club their 
jewels to make a calf god, while fire, and smoke, 
and thunder, and lightning, from Sinai’s top yet 
demonstrated the existence and presence of the true 

God before their eyes; but it would be a libel upon 
| the American people to suppose it possible for 
them to be equally besotted, and stupid. And yet 
a reference to the past might inspire one with some 
diffidence upon this point. For it has happened 
that a small number of those calling themselves 
Democrats did, by voting with their oP nents, 
throw the Government into the hands eral- 
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ism, and they only escaped the fearful consequen- 
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ces naturally resulting from*a forgetfulness so - 
criminal, through the unforeseen and unexpected 
intervention of the supreme and good Providence, 
which * has made and preserved us a nation.” 

In the progress of legislation other schemes have 
been, and will be brought forward, requiring legis- 
lation by Congress upon subjects, the care and su- 
perintendence of which are not committed to the 
General Government; and, upon all stich occasions 
Federalism has ever thrown, and without doubt, | 
will continue to throw the weight of her votes in 
favor of the exercise of the forbidden powers, with | 
an eye to her never-forgotten plan of extending the | 
operations of thé General Government, and clipping 
the States of their sovereignty. At present, | will || 
content myself with naming, as two of those 
schemes, the appropriation by Congress of money 
for carrying out a system of internal improvements, 
and the legislation by Congress for the Territories 
in reference to municipal matters, to the extinction 
of the sovereignty of the péople thereof. 

Upon both of these points, Democracy, true to 
herself, has defined her position in the resolutions 
of the late Baltimore Convention. It is, however, 
much to be feared that there are dissenters from 
the common and declared creed to be found even | 
among the acknowledged members of the Demo- | 
cratic body. Federalism never reasons. It never 
speaks from an intelligent conscience. I[t prates | 
of expediency, and presents the bright side of a 
scheme, without permitting the dark side to be 
seen by the people. Thus, an advocate of a sys- 
tem of internal improvement presents the advan- 
tages to result from the improvement of harbors 
and rivers, and the making of railways and canals; 
but he does not inform the people that these things | 
always cost money; that because of the distance | 
of the General Government from the scene of oper- 
ations, public works cost the Government many 
times as much money as the like works cost whef | 
executed by States, companies, or individuals. He i 
speaks in glowing terms to his constituents of the || 
convenience to them of having this or that public | 
work carried on by the United States, and well | 
knows how to enlist the mercenary, by represent- | 
ing the advantage to result from large expenditures || 
of money in their immediate vicinity, and by hint- || 
ing that a contract may fall to their share, yielding | 
the large profits oe yielded by all Govern- | 
ment contracts. But will he tell the honest masses || 
that the money thus expended near them must || 
every dollar be raised from them by taxation? | 


le 


Never. ; 

If internal improvements should be carried on 
by the General Government, one of three things | 
will result to my constituents. Ifa larger amount | 
of money should be expended among them in im- | 
provements than is raised from among them through | 
the operation of the tariff, exclusive of their fair 
share of other national expenditure, they will be |) 
holding an advantage over other, and more neglect- 
ed sections, which, as honest men, they must ac- || 
knowledge to be unrighteous. Of incurring the || 
guilt of this unrighteousness, my constituents are | 
in little danger. They are not in the vicinity of || 
any possible public work, except the Cumberland 
road, which seems, by a consent almost common, 
to have been dropped out of the system. 

Again: if just about their reasonable share of 
an internal improvement fund should be expended 
upon useful works of improvement among them, 
they could not accuse themselves of unrighteous- 
ness, and the only drawback upon their satisfac- 
tion would be, that because of the General Govern- 
ernment Sere money for any (but especially 
for such) objects, they have taxed themselves to 
improve, or make some kind of public facility, at 
‘many times its reasonable value. And if it should 
turn out that very little, if any, of the internal im- 
provement fund should be expended among them, 
or upon any work in which they have more than a 
remote interest, Iam inclined to believe they would 
begin very much to doubt the constitutionality of 
such expenditure; and that they would decide 
against the expediency of such a fleecing operation, 
there is no doubt. : 

The present Chief Magistrate of the United 
States has, on two occasions, exercised the ex- 
traordinary legislative function committed to his |, 
hands by the Constitution, by preventing the ~ 

e, into laws, of internal improvement bills which 
had passed both Houses of Congress, exerting, for 








| looked into the calendar of the Senate. 


_ the appropriations, unless it may be supposed that | 
| the appropriations for the Ohio and Mississippi 
| rivers may tend, very remotely, to promote their 


'| completing the Cumberland road; but does any one 
| dream that it will pass? 


|| on their fingers, that their shifting sands, their fickle 


'| them who do not, at once, sustain the President as | 


|| cise of the veto power on this point, upon the score || 


‘such as have some selfish or political reason for | 


' grafted upon those bills yet other amendments of || 


approve measures in 
deli 
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that purpose, what is commonly called “ the veto | 
power.”’ He lost no friends among my constituents 
by so doing. Instead of finding or making ocea- 


‘sion to apologize for, or explain my votes against 


one of these bills, afler it was vetoed, and against 
the other on all occasions, I acknowledged to my 
constituents my error in judgment in voting for 
one of those bills before it was vetoed, and prom- 
ised to do so no more; and with that, my ever kind 
Democratic constituency let me off. 
I have not found leisure to collate proposed ex- 
enditures provided for by bills pending in both 
Weucel for internal improvements, nor can any one | 


| now foresee what amendments will be offered to 


bills when they come up, providing for expendi- 
tures not now in the calendar. I have not even 
I have, 
however, looked casually and hastily over a por- | 
tion of the bills originating in the House, and those | 
which, having passed the Senate, await the action | 
of the House, and, inter alia, I find the following, 
which are to be passed, I suppose, by hook or by 
crook, viz: 


For improving streets in this City........sceeeeeees $36,150 
For the purchase of bridges for this city............ 30,000 
For harbors and rivers, (in light-house bill)......... 73,800 


For light-houses, (in light-house hill)..............+ 120,000 || 
For light*houses, (in civil and diplomatic bill)...... 107,000 | 


Not one dollar of these sums will be expended 


reach their pockets. Nor have they even a remote 
interest in any of the improvements authorized by 


interest. Many of them have traversed the upper || 
Ohio, and satisfied themselves that the money here- || 
tofore expended there, in attempts to improve the | 
navigation, has, in fact, produced artificial obstruc- || 
tions to such navigation. There is a bill on the || 
calendar appropriating some refuse land towards || 
i} 
Is it not very certain to || 
‘‘get a go-by,”’ or to be voted down? In this 
(which is to be the usual) state of things, is ita 
matter of wonder that ¢etoes of internal-improve- || 
ment bills should be well received by those I rep- | 
resent? But again: my constituents are not con- || 
tent with examining this matter in the light of the || 
existing state of things; they look ahead, and foresee | 
the mighty rivers of Texas, Oregon, and Califor- | 
nia coming into the system, and estimate, without 
more arithmetic than they can master, by counting 


i 





channels, their mighty cascades, and their tens of || 
thousands of miles, would ingulf, sink, and sweep || 
away the revenues of the world. Hence, those of | 


to the unconstitutionality of such expenditure, do || 
not hesitate a moment to sustain his repeated exer- | 


of expediency; and I believe they are generally | 
ver 


willing to see it adopted as a part of the || 





stitutional. Of course, I except from this category | 


affecting to entertain a contrary opinion. Ethics | 
were not made for those who calculate personal | 
interests, and shape political opinion accordingly, | 
nor is candor the attribute of the ambitious. 

Some of the appropriations for internal improve- 1 
ment, now pending in one or the other of the || 
Houses, are inserted in the ordinary Eee 
tion bills, without the passage of which the Gov- | 
ernment cannot go on. Othersof them, I prophesy, | 





Nay more, I have a prescience that there-will be | 


this character, which, at present, are not thought || 
of generally, but will be dragged forth, in due time, || 
from their hiding-place in the bosom of selfish- | 
ness, or of political cunning. The effect of such a | 
course will be to compel, the President to either || 
e very teeth of principles | 
berately avowed in previous solemn, and well- 
considered veto m , or to assume the respon- 
sibility of hazarding the passage of the appropria- | 


| tion bills at the present session, and the expend- 


iture incident to a call of a special session of 
Congress. If the bills should be rejected by the 
President, before an adjournment, but in the last 
hours of the session, after an adjournment shall be 


| ordinary pride of character. 
| judgment, bring James K. Polk to the test. 


| ocratic idea. 
|| then? Are we not the ** progressive’? Democracy? 


| to boast of, as compared with the other. 
. | ’ 
_ national creed, that such expenditures are uncon- || 
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resolved on, a call of Congress will be almost cer- 
tain; and if they should be rejected constitutionally, 
after an adjournment, the call will be indispensable. 
The President is vested by the Constitution with 
certain powers. ‘With certain limitations, he is an 
independent branch of the'Legislature. _ His opin- 
ions are known. We are not in the dark on the 
subject. Unless, then, we are sure that he will 


/abandon points of constitutional law, which he 
has, under oath, deliberately assumed, and, after 


time for reflection, reasserted, or that we have a 
two-thirds majority in favor of our interpal-im- 
provement Se and can pass thém full 
ten days before adjournmént, we take uponur- 
selves the responsibility of causing the expendi- 
ture incident to a special session of Congress. I 
have heard it said that the President has not the 
firmness to adhere to his principles under the cir- 
cumstances which I have predicated. I have not 


| the slightest authority to i for him, here or 


elsewhere; but 1 know a little of the man, and 
more of the circumstances which surround him. 
He is about to retire from the chair of state, and, 
in all human eae 24 from the political arena, 
forever. If he have, in his construction, the elements 
for which I have given him credit, he understands 


himself as living for history, and will not, under 


any circumstances, beat a cowardly and scandalous 


; ‘ retreat from that which he has declared to be his 
‘among my constituents, nor will a dollar thereof || 


swornduty. And if he be the ** Young Hickory” 
which we Democrats endorsed him for in 1844, he 
must be gifted with, at least, some of the perti- 
nacity and conscience of ** Old Hickory,’’as well as 
If you think ill of my 
Try 
him. Ifhe fail to give you yet another * touch of 
his quality,’’ you may set me down as no prophet. 
I will scarcely be suspected of any desire to pre- 
vail on the other side of the House, having little 
oe interest in their good conduct. I profess, 

owever, a good will to caution my Democratic 
brethren to keep out of a ‘nasty scrape.’’ The 
utter impossibility of raising money to keep up 


|| annual appropriations for harbors upon the Atlantic 


and Pacific coasts, and updn the lakes, and for the 
improvement of the rivers upon the Atlantic and 
Pacific slopes, and in the great valley, ought to 
admonish us to abandon such appropriations at 
once; for, in the end, they will be abandoned of 
necessity. It may be said that this isa new Dem- 
Well, suppose it to be so, and what 


New ideas must arise as new tircumstances pre- 
sent themselves. Besides, the idea is not entirely 
new. It was started in the early days of the Re- 
public, it took a wide stride in the days of the Man 
of the Age, has progressed during the present Ad- 
ministration, and will be forced, by events and 
circumstances just at hand, upon us by the su- 
preme law of necessity. 

It has been said that, on this subject, one of the 
existing political parties in this country has little 
With 
the candor which I have resolved shall on all occa- 
sions characterize what I may say here, I will 
confess that while the Whig party has been con- 


| sistently wrong, on this subject, the Democratic 


party has not been very consistently and wnitedly 
right. In consequence of the presence in its bedy 
of many dissenters, it has been fearfully addicted 
to backsliding. But, upon the whole, it has, true 


| to its leading characteristic, been, even in reference 
10 this subject, “ progressive.’? Reforms, like revo- 


lutions, never go backwards. We shall “ go on 
to perfection.” Who will be the last Democrat 


will be inserted therein by way of amendment. || who will be found casting his votes with Federal- 


. 


ism, on this subject? 

Upon the other point which I have indicated as 
being now in controversy, and from the misunder- 
standing whereof there is danger to the Union im- 
ia allude to the sovereignty of the people 
of the Territories in reference to matters of muni- 
cipal legislation—I have a few sentences to utter. 
Territories, as organized bodies politic, are un- 
known to the Constitution, not being so much as 
named therein, The power to legislate for them, 
in this Hall and in the Senate Chamber, is claimed 
under a clause in the Constitution which is in these 
words, viz: ** The Congress shall have er to dis- 
* pose of, and make all needful rules regulations 
* concerning, the 
* United States.” 


territory other propert the 
a Ooetnenor' was 


At the time the 
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adopted, the United States owned, in sovereignty, 
and subject only to the extinction of the Indian 
claim, an immense and almost unexplored and un- 
known extent of territory. It was easy to foresee 
that (as did subsequently come to pass) settlements 
would be made in different portions of this terri- 
tory, renfote from each other, and yet nearly 
simultaneously, and that thus many inchoate bodies 
politic must, of necessity, spring into existence. 

lad it been the intention of the Convention to 
confer legislative sovereignty over these bodies 
politic upon Congress, the grant of such sover- 
eignty*would have been made in express words. 
The object of the clause which I have quoted from 
the Constitution is evidently not intended to confer 
political sovereignty. It only authorizes Congress 
to legislate concerning the territo: 
States as property—land. If it had been intended to 
confer upon Congress political sovereignty over 
the Territories of the United States, the plural of 
the word ‘territory’? would have been used, and 
‘territory’? would not have been classed with | 
property, and évidently characterized as such by | 
being invmediately followed by the words ‘and | 
other property of the United States." 

A recent wriler and orator upon this subject, 
more remarkable for ability and ingenuity than for 
conscientiousness, has misquoted this clause of the 
Constitution, or perhaps I may say amended it, 
by striking out the word ‘territory,’’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word ‘* Territories,’’ thereby 
Jeaving the incautious reader, who doés not exam- 
ine the Constitution for himself, to believe the ab- 
surdity that the Constitution makes Territories, in 
their capacity as bodies political—i. e., the bodies | 
and souls of the population—the “ property of the | 
United States.” Parliament never asserted so 
much concerning the people of the Colonies, though | 
it did assert its own power ‘to legislate for the | 
Colonies in*all cases whatsoever.” 


of the ‘tea tax,” did our forefathers assert and 
achieve their independence. This unauthorized | 
substitution of a plural for a singular enabled the 
writer in question, and-other advocates of the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of Congress over the su- 
premacy of the people, to stagger along on a lame 
argument. Without it, their idea has no constitu- 
tional support. I have heard the decisions of 
courts quoted to establish this doctrine. Such au- 
thority is not satisfactory. I can find precedent, 


and decisions of courts, and of Congress, to sus- || 


tain a bank of the United States, and every item | 
of the Federal creed. 
Constitution has not conferred the sovereignty of 
the Territories upon Congress, I, claim it for the | 
source of all sovereignty—THE PEOPLE. 

From what I have said, it appears that the | 
grand distinction between Federalism and Democ- 
racy consists in this: Federalism claims for the | 
General Government the right to exercise many | 

owers which Democracy assigns to the States. 
athe this distinction in the light of common | 
sense, and which doctrine is the best for the people? | 
Can the General Government exercise power with- | 
out encountering expenditure? Every one will see | 
that the answer to this question must be in the 
negative. 





of the United | 


|| explain, in support of my argument. 


Inasmuch, then, as the || 


It involves expenditure to pass a law || 











ism, when it speaks on this subject, very usually 
presents to the people only the expenditure, and 
the advantages to result therefrom. It is usually 
silent as to the taxation consequent upon expendi- 
ture; and it never points to the well-known fact 
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| tinguishes Democracy from Federalism) till that 


| doctrine trenches upon some special interest or 
prejudice of their own, and then they insist on 
| waiving the principle. How will this work? Let 


| . can 0 
| ussee. The Democrats of one section will ipsist 


that the General Government cannot—never has, || on the necessity of Congress legislating to keep 


and never will—expend money economically, as a 
State or an individual may. Democracy proclaims 
the * whole truth” upon the subject; and this oy 
be the occasional cause of eeey. defeat. If 
individual Democrats do occasionally play the 


for a season; but in the 


they go on swimmingl | 
he conclusion is, that the 


_ end they sputter out. 


| exercising too much power, and raising and ex- 
pending too much money. 

' Another evil, to result from the free exercise of 
| power by the General Government, the expendi- 
| ture consequent upon that, and the taxation con- 
| sequent upon expenditure, must be either direct 
| taxes, or further pinching restrictions upon the 


| 


| 
| 





slavery out of Territories. For the sake of una- 
nimity, the Democracy of other sections yield this 
point. The Democrats of other quarters come 
| forward, and insist that the power to engage in 
works of internal improvements must be syueezed 


Federalist, by telling the agreeable half of the story, |, out of the Constitution, though it should be as dif- 


| 


| ficult as to “extraet blood from a turnip.’’ For the 
| sake of political fraternity that point also is yield. 


| Union is in danger from the General Government || ed. Then come the Democrats from the manu- 


‘facturing districts, and insist, that in virtue of 
certain constitutional inferences, Congress has 
power to give them a little direct protection, and 
that they are very needy for the want of it. To 
give them contentment, that en is given up. 
_ Lastly come the Democrats of the cities and towns, 
| and suggest that they are much hampered in the 


| laws of trade, resulting from an increased tariff of || way of “business facilities,” and that a national 


| duties. 

| In connection with this subject—the exercise by 
| the General Government of powers not conferred 
bythe Constitution, and the consequent evils—I 
| have named a bank, a tariff for protection, internal 
improvements, and prescribing municipal laws for 
the Territories, These are by no means all the 


i 


bank—a fiscality—is actually necessary for them. 
This is rather startling; but as it is threatened that 
| a separate organization and defection will be the 
| consequence of a refusal, that point is yielded too. 
_ Thus, one by one, every Democratic principle is 
_ yielded, and the Democratic party is thoroughly 
| Federalized, If one minority can eres the major- 


subjects which I might introduce, analyze, and | ity on one point, other minorities have an equal 


| ress of our affairs, matters will hereafter arise upon 
| which the same principles will bear in a-similar 
| manner. When those new questions shall arise, 
| Federalism will frequently, for a time, succeed by 


| bringing into the field her plausibilities and appa- 


| rent expediencies. But the grand test of truth— 
| experience—will ever prove that it is neither neces- 


| Constitution, strictly construed. 


from it involve it in the swampy grounds of Fed- 
eralism, and get it into trouble. 


among its adherents; or otherwise the Constitution 


then legislate almost without limitation; the Gen- 
eral Government will be a splendid and expensive 
affair; the States will have but a nominal and com- 
plimentary sovereignty; they will be sovereign de 
jure, but not de facto; the people will find them- 
selves burdened with a permanent public debt and 


| bankers, manufacturers, and holders of permanent 
' American stocks. ‘There will be a Democracy, 





|| too; but it will be too poor to go into the political 
_market and buy votes, and too powerless to coh- | 


| trol them. It will have two glorious privileges: 
| that of grumbling, and that of rebelling. But prac- 
| tical influence it will have none, till again grasped 
| by the rude and reckless hand of revolution. 

I have intended, by what I have said, to lead to 


through Congress; but in most cases this is butas || one grand practical idea, in addition to a consider- 


“‘a drop in the bucket,” compared with the ex- 


|| ation of Democratic theory. The practical idea is 


penditure incident to the execution of the iawy, if || this, to wit: that Democratic private men are in 


it be temporary. If it be a permanent law, (as 
most are,) requiring constant or even annual exe- 
cution, then the machinery, the officers employed 
in and the action of that execution, becomes a 
permanent burden upon the treasury. It is in con- 
sequence of Congressional legislation upon new 


stitution—far more than ia consequence of our na- 
tional growth, and the extension of our borders, 
that the national expenditure has increased in the 
progress of time. National expenditure would be 
a public and individual blessing, if the Government 
possessed means of meeting it other than raising it 
from the people by the process of taxation. But the | 
fact is otherwise. Every dime expended the people | 
must pay into the Government coffers. To raise 
money, the Government has v® resort but the pock. 
ets of the people; and to them it is precisely the | 
same, so far as the amount is concerned, whether | 
the resort be direct, through what is called ‘direct | 
taxation,” or indirect, through tariffs. Federal- | 


| 
subjects—many of them unauthorized by the Con- | 
| 


|| ally oppo insis | 
| ought to legislate for the Territories, at least so far 


constant danger of being beguiled into the adop- 
tion of Federal dogmas by the presentation to their 
minds of plausibilities or apparent expediencies, 
comporting with local interests. For example: a 


cation of the doctrine of strict construction so far 
as to admit a little protection into a tariff law be- 
yond that which is purely incidental. So a resi- 
' dent on our seaboard, lakes, and rivers, may think 


| 
| manufacturer might be inclined to waive the appli- |, 
| 


/ upon Congress by the Constitution. He cannot 
| but be puzzled, when requested to find the article 
| or clause in which the power is directly given; 
| but yet insists that itis there. So, also, one mor- 
sed to slavery will insist that Congress 


/as to exclude onved therefrom. The amount of 
| it is, that these gentlemen are clamorous in favor 
of a strict construction of the Constitution (the sole 


| that the power fo expend money in internal im- | 
| provements must be somehow or other conferred || 








| high taxes, and there will be an aristocracy of | 





| 


In the prog- || right to force the majority on other points; and 


thus minorities may excise, seriatim, every prac- 
| tical opinion resulting from the Democratic creed, 
| and lead us back into the fold of Federalism. 

| The difficulties which have arisen in the Demo- 
cratic party, in consequence of the existence of 
points of difference in opinion, can only be ad- 


| justed by minorities conceding to majorities. The 
And for and || sary nor for the better, but altogether unnecessary |; Majority, uninfluenced by local interest or preju- 
because of that declaration, far more than because || and for the worse, for the General Government | dice, will naturally be in the right. 


It may safely 


'| to assume powers not expressly conferred by the |, be avowed, that in no single instance have minori- 
It is upon this |! ties carried any point otherwise than by a union, 
point—that of a strict construction of the Constitu- || for the time being, with Federalism, from the con- 
tion—that Democracy must stand. All departures | sequences of which adulterous union they have 


not escaped unhurt, nor except upon working out 


The day will | their salvation with much fear, trembling,. and 
| come when it will stand intact of a single sin or |; oo 
| heresy upon this point, and without a dissenter 


he masses belonging to the Democratic party 
| do not naturally desire to dissent from the major- 


|| will be lost sight of, and a **common law,’ com- | ity; and it is my clear conviction that they glide 
posed of precedents, take its place. _Congress will || into false positions because political men and the 


| corps editorial mislead them. Instead of honestly 
| cautioning them against Federal ideas, made for 
| the time acceptable in consequence of local inter- 
ests or opinions, it has seemed to me that very 
| frequently political men and editors go out of their 
war to bridle and saddle some miserable hobby, 
/and mount and ride it with extraordinary evi- 
dences of exhilaration. This want of political 
candor and courage is the remote cause of disunion 
to which I have alluded. God make the politi- 
cians honest. The people are so, 

I have said that Democracy is progressive. Fed- 
eralism has wagged her head, and in reproach and 
derision called us ‘‘ the progressive Democracy,” 
and we have not taken the saying as a reproach, 
but as praise. Monarchy has progrensad from that 
which was despotic to that which is limited. 
Kings * progress”’ as the people demand of them, 
or, in default, have ‘‘ progressed”’ into exile, leav- 
ing the place where a throne was, to be occupied 
by the tribune. Literature, science, philosophy, 
the arts, and belles-lettres ‘‘ progress,’’ and their 
adaptation to use ‘* progresses.’? Moral and 
physical man “ progresses.’’ Animals, by cul- 
ture and the crossing of breeds, ‘* progress’’ in 
beauty and useful qualities. The moral world and 
the physical terra Toe keep moving; the planets 
rol! on in their courses; systems career through 
immense space; nature, and art, and mind, are in 
progress. Even religious creeds—not religious 
truths—undergo modification, and, for good, ** pro- 
gress.”” Federalism alone is stationary. She 
changes her name, and may blink her favorite 
ideas for a time, till an election can be carried upon 
an ‘‘availability;’’ but in creed, opinion, principle, 
wish, and instinct, she changes not. Unchanged, 
except in mere externals, since 1787, she stands in 
| her ancient and murky temple, and grows dizzy 
| as she looks out, in amazement, upon the whirl of 


principle of a purely political character, which dis- |! all things. as they flit past her in their PROGRESS. 
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Aware that her principles are, generally, unac- | by my own judgment. Without mentioning | 


ceptable, tige late Federal—I beg pardon, Whig I || names—which in such connection it would be im- | any such statement as that? 
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believe is the word now—convention adjourned || proper for me to do—I heard surprise expressed 


without the formal or informal declaration of any || at the delay in sending in those appointments by | 
| many of the political friends of the President; and | 


creed or platform. Resolutions having a squinting 
that way were declared to be out of order by the 
presiding officer. A novel but prudent decision, 
without precedent or reason, was this. The emer- 
gency called for it. Like the bird of the wilder- 
ness, our friends of the Whig party hid their head 
in the bush, and fancied the world would fail to 
see their tail. The precaution was vain. The 
absurd allianée between the political party which 
pronounced the late war unnecessary and unjust, 


and the general_who led one wing of our conquer- | 
ing army, has excited a burst of ridicule and dis- | 


gust from one end of my district to the other. 
will, if I mistake not, give occasion for loud guf- 
faws of derision from Maine to ‘Texas, from Ore- 

on to California, and the quidnuncs and wits of 

urope will join in the cachinnatory chorus. Even 
if the great Federal, National Republican, Whig 
party had not estopped itself from a resort to the 
supposed availability of military reputation, the 
Democratic party, always ready to honor Demo- 


cratic heroes, has blundeed upon a couple of avail- || 


abilities in that line which cannot be defeated. 
The day is not now when radical Democracy, repre- 
sented in the persons of two “volunteers” of 1812, 
will be even endangered. The people will remem- 
ber Jackson’s Secretary of War* and Jackson’s 
aid-de-camp,{ and will endorse the preferences of 
‘the Man of the Age.”’ 


It | 





TT 


nson, 


———=2e 


Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator say I made 


Mr. JOHNSON. I understood you to say so. 
Mr. ALLEN, Whet I did say was this, and 
I now repeat it, that there is greater tendency to ~ 


| | heard from them the expressign of a solicitude | the usurpation of power in our system here, than 
that the matter should be inquired into, in order || in the Executive. 


that the public mind should be set at ease, so far | 


| Mr. JOHNSON. I am speaking about our 


as it was likely to be disturbed by any supposition | system here, not about other systems, elsewhere. 


that the President could be capable of official mis- 


But, Mr. President, | propose to show, in a mo- 


conduct. They thought as I thought—and I have | ment, that if this be the case, the sooner we get 


| yet to be satisfied that we did not think correctly— | rid of our system the better. 


that the history of the Government, from its or- 


motives, but that there had been some cause oper- 
ating upon him which, if he were called on to ex- | 
plain, would satisfy everybody that his departure | 
from the conduct of his predecessors was perfectly | 
justifiable. Now, sir, not only was I free a: any | 
anticipation of a debate when I offered the resolu- | 
tion, but if I could have anticipated it, it certainly | 
would not have been a debate in which would be | 
| found promulgated to the American people the | 
startling doctrines—the honorable Senator will | 
| permit me to say so of them—which we heard yes- | 
terday from the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEn.] | 
I might have been prepared to hear from some | 


I have not, then, 


, the or- |, misunderstood the Senator, although I may have 

|| ganization to the present hour, furnished no in- | failed in making myself understood by him. I 

stance such as that to which the resolution refer- | 

|| red; and they believed, as I was forced to believe, | still of that opinion, that under our form of gov- 
lacing a construction on the conduct of the Chief | ernment, looking to the divisions of power to be 

Magistrate of the nation, which I always feel a | 

desire to do, that he was governed by no improper | 


understand the Senator to have affirmed, and to be 


found in it, and the character of the powers 80 

divided, that the tendency to usurpation, to excess, 

to abuse, is greater in this branch of the Govern- 
/ ment, which is in the hands of many, than in that 

branch of the Government where it is centered in 
| one. 

Mr. ALLEN, Greater in the Senate; and 1 
gave my reasons for it. Because the Senate is 
further removed from the people; and, further- 
more, because the mapeniiaice of their acts is 
diffused over a broad surface, when the responsi- 

| bility of the President is concentrated in one 
pint. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 


Well, I will take that posi- 
tion. 


The reason, then, is, because the operation 





| member of the body that the comity due from the |! of the system, from causes founded in our very 
| Senate to the Executive, in their mutual intercourse | nature, shows that the tendency to abuse, as be- 
upon a subject over which they had conjoint juris- | tween the Senate and the President of the United 
diction, might render it somewhat improper to | States, is infinitely greater in the first than in the 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSON, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In THE SENATE OF THE United States, 
May 10 and 12, 1848. 


On the 28th‘of April, 1848, Mr. JOHNSON, of 
Maryland, submitted the following resolution: 


¢ Resolved, That thé President is requested to inform the 
Senate whether any officers are now in the military or civil 
service of the United States, under appointments from the 
President, which have not been submitted to the Senate, and 
if there be any such appointments, that he state the date 
and character of such appointments, and why it is that it 
has not heen in the power of the President to submit them 
to the consideration of the Senate.” 


On the 5th of May it was agreed to without objection, but 
on the same day reconsidered, upon the motion of Mr 
ALLEN, One of the Senators from Ohio. The reason assigned 
for the motion was, that the Senate had no constitutional 
right to ask the President why he had not subunitted to that 
body the appointments in question. To obviate this objec- 
tion, though denying its validity, Mr. Jonnson proposed, 
and the Senate agreed to it, to amend the resolution by 
striking from it that portion of the inquiry, so as to ask 
merely the fact whether there were any such appointments 
in existence. Mr. ALLEN still insisting that there wds no 
power to pass the resolution even as modified, and main- 


taining his objection in debate, on the 10th of May the fol- \| 


lowing speech was made: 


tion to the Senate I had not the least expectation 
that it would lead toa debate. I was influenced 
by no desire to censure in advance, nor did 1 ex- 
pect that I should be compelled to censure at all, 
the conduct of the Executive in the matter to which 
the resolution refers. But understanding, more 
from report than from any authentic information, 
that there were officers, high in rank, in the ser- 
vice of the United States, exercising their func- 
tions under appointments by Executive authority 
alone, appointments conferred upon them before 
the commencement of the session, and not as yet 
communicated by the President to the Senate, I 
thought it was due to the President himself to 
give him an opportunity to set himself right in 
a matter that was apparels obnoxious to blame. 
And you will see, sir, and the Senate will see, that 
the Rleontenn of the resolution, which calls upon 
the President to say why the appointments have 
not been communicated to the Senate, was intended 
to assume that they had been withheld from some 
cause beyend his control. He was only asked to 
state to the Senate, if there were any such appoint- 
ments in existence, why it_had not been in his 
power to communicate them to this body. Nor 
was I, in offering this resolution, governed alone 


* Cass. 








+ Buuler. 


| 





| 





| 
| 


1 


| Se 
Mr. Preswwent: When I submitted this resolu- | w 


submit such an inquiry. But, sir, if 1 had en- 





stitution itself, as we get it in the records and de- 


deavored to anticipate, looking at the past admin- | 


| istration of the Government by the President’s| removed from the 


predecessors—looking at the history of the Con- | 


latter. Why is this? Because, as the Senator 

alleges, the Senate of the United States ave further 
eople, with a responsibility 
| covering a larger surface, with no ditect and imme- 
| diate connection with the people; and because the 


|| bates of the Convention, I could not, if 1 had tried, || President himself is the direct emanation of the 


have conjectured, as an objection to the passage of |, people’s power. Sir, in the first place, | deny the 


the resolution, the doctrines announced by the hon- |) fact, 


orable Senator from Ohio yesterday. hat are | 
| they? Am I not justified in characterizing them as 
| startling, as unprecedented, as alarming? 


} 


Every Senator of the United States is, by 
the Constitution, under which he is elected, the 
representative of the people of the United States. 
No matter how ee: he is, just as much as the 


First, it was stated by the honorable Senator, in || President, bound by the same solemn responsibili- 


a partial debate upon the subject a day or two ago, 
that by the clear and manifest meaning of the | fare of the nation. 
Constitution, it vested the power of appointments || States is not the representative of the people in 
| in the President, during the recess, according to 1 a greater degree, 

|| its very words. And we were asked, whether it |, sentative? 
could be possible, regardiog the language of the | 





constitutional grant of power conferred upon the | 
Executive, that the Senate had the authority to | 
ask of the President what reasons were influencing 
him in keeping back any appointment made in the 
exercise of that power, from this branch of the 
Government, without whose advice, finally, the 
appointment itself was to terminate. Unwilling 


| 


| 
| 


tat the fact, and believing the moment the fact 
as called to the recollection of the President that 
he would, without any further request, explain 
satisfactorily, or attempt to do so, why these ap- 


| 


pointments had been withheld from the Senate, I || each State think proper to prescribe. 








_ ties to discharge his duties for the honor and wel- 
The President of the United 


hat makes him more a repre- 
speak now of the Constitution as it 

| is—as it has come to us from our ancestors, and as 
| it was practically understood in the early and purer 
| days of the Republic. Looking solely to the char- 
| acter of his election, what is there to make the 
| President be esteemed more particularly the repre- 
| sentative of the people of the United States, than 
each Senator upon this floor is to be considered the 


|| representative of the people of the United States? 
to delay the inquiry by a debate, but anxious to || The Constitution does not provide that he is to be 
| elected b 


y the people direct! 


and immediately. 
| We all know that. He is to 


elected by a body 


be 


of electors, these electors chosen by the people 
| of each State, in such mode as the islature of 
ppointed, 


proposed, yesterday, to amend the resolution, by || not only without pledges, but not a word is .o be 


striking from it that portion which asked him to 
assign the reason why they had been so withheld. 
The honorable Senator from Ohio was still not 
satisfied. His objection then became just as soli- 


citous and earnest, although somewhat modified. | 


found in that instrument prescribing piedges. ‘Phe 

electors are echenioriind in their powers. They 
are to select the man best calculated to exercise 
| the functions of this high office. It was the prac 
| tice, long after the Constitution was adopted, to 


He denied the right of the Senate to call upon the || have the electors selected by the Legislatures of 
President to inform them of the fact whether there || the respective States. South Carolina thinks she 
were any officers in the military or civil service of | has found advantages accruing from that system. 
the Government exercising their functions under || She believes it to be conservative in its nature, and 
Executive appointment alone, upon the ground | jn the true spirit of the constitutional provision, 
that there is an implied prohibition upon the Sen- || and more likely to accomplish the selection of the 


ate to make such an inquiry; and because it would 
be irregular, unprecedented, and, practically, a 
usurpation on the part of this body to propound 
it. And this, sir, was what induced me to charac- 
terize the remarks of the honorable Senator, made, 
I have no doubt, from a conviction of their truth, 
as startling. After that, we had from the_honor- 
able Senator a discussion of the theory of the 
powers conferred upon the different departments 
of the Government; and the conclusion to which 
that theory led him was, that all power was safer 


| in the hands of one man than in the hands of 
i many. 


| 
; 


H have the 


best men in the country to discharge the duties of 
the President of the United States; and she yet 
/adheres to it. And how have the other States 
_ differed in their forms of election? What change 
made? They have directed the people 
to elect electors by general ticket. The people of 
each State voting within the limits of their State, 
and speakimg merely the voice of the people of 
| the State, make the selection. But these electors 


| speak but the voice and will of the people of each 
Whose will and voice do we speak? Are 
we not elected by our respective Legisiatures? 
And by whom is the Legislature of each State 


i te. 


| 
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elected? By the people. Our electors, then, are || 
the Legislatures of each State, elected by the people 
of the State. The electors of the President of the 
United States are the electors chosen by the people 
of each State, without association with, or control 
by, the people of ona State, and that under 
provisions which the Legislature of each State may 
think proper to preseribe. Sir, there is another 
arrangement by which the popular character of 
this body is preserved. It is this: that one-third | 
go out at certain regular periods, and their places 
are supplied by the Legislatures, who speak the 
sense of the people as that sense exists at the period 
of each successive election. Then, there is nothing 
to be found in the respective character of their ap- 
pointments to make usurpation more probable in 
the Senate than the President. What is there, 
Mr. President, in the history of this body, com- 
pared with the history of the several Presidents 
of the United States, which gives the latter the 
claim of being regarded as less likely to usurp 
ower than the Senate? I should have liked the 
Scab from Ohio to have specified an instance. 

Mr. ALLEN. 1 understand the Senator to de- 
sire an instance in which the Senate has attempted 
to usurp Executive power. I will give the passage 
of the resolution condemning General Jackson as || 
a violator of the Constitution, and which the Ameri- 
can people instructed the Senate to cancel. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is that the only one? As the | 
Senator does not cite further, I am to assume that 
itis the only instance that occurs to his fruitful 
imagination, and to his still more accurate recol- 
lection. Now, in the first place, sir, it is to be 
proved that the Senate of the United States, in that 
instanee, violated any constitutional provision. In 
the second place, it has to be proved that that of 
itself was the cause of bringing General Jackson 
again into the Presidential chair. But I will tell 
you what it does prove, I do not stop now to argue 
the constitutional right of the Senate to pass the 
resolution, if they believed the facts stated were 
true. It proves directly, in contradiction to the 
theory of the Senator from Ohio, the overwhelm- 
ing influence and power of the President of the 
United States. It proves that he can wield the || 
yopular will, if he have an iron will of his own. | 

t proves, too, that he can do more than that. It 
is an alarming illustration of the tendency to abuse || 
of the Executive power, and of the effect of that 
abuse—lI speak it in no disrespectful sense to this 
body—it proves his overpowering influence over 
the Senate itself; that he can even force them by 
the appliances of power—not to degrade them- 
selves, because I speak in the presence of some of 
those who were perhaps in the Senate at that time, 
for whom I entertain the highest respect—to vio- 
late the clear and express injunctions of the Con- 
stitution, of keeping a record of their own proceed - 
ings at all times sacred and untouched. Sir, it 
roves that the Senate may become the hand, and | 
bs forced to hold the pen, of the Executive, and 
be compelled to draw around the archives of their 
own body black or any other lines, if he com- | 
mands it. 

The instance, therefore, to which the Senator 
referred demonstrates the error of his theory. In- 
stead of showing the Senate usurpers, and giving 
them the power of usurpers, it proves that the 
President may become an usurper, and that the 
Senate may be but the instruments to record his 
will. And this is the only case which occurs to 
the memory of the Senator from Ohio to make good 
his theory. Will not his memory furnish an ex- 
ample of Executive usurpation? I suppose not, 
And why? Have there been no such usurpations? 
Has there been no abuse of Executive power? 
Have the limits to his constitutional functions been 
sacredly observed by all our Presidents? Has no | 
one of them ever trespassed upon the admitted au- 
thority of the Legislative branch of the Govern- | 
ment? Why, sir, the records of this body are full | 
of veto messages that smell rank of usurpation, I 
took occasion, the other day, to say, in debating a | 
different proposition, that the veto power, as it was | 
given by the Constitution, was a most wholesome | 
and conservative power. Ithink sosfill. I would | 
not change it if could. But I did not then think, | 
and I do not think now, that it has not been abused. | 
Sir, has it not been abused? Let me mention only | 
two instances. I have not time to mention the || 
many cases of its abuse. During every adminis- |! 
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tration down to the present, without an exception, \ which the President himself belonged to, convened 
the power over a certain description of internal '| there, and promptly, and absolutely®and unani- 


improvements never had been questioned, when 
exerted in a particular form. The improvement 


|| mously repudiated the President’s dottrine. 


| [Mr. Jounson here gave way to a motion to proceed to 


of harbors and the internal waters of the United |) the consideration of the bill providing for taking temporary 


States has not only been held to be within the clear 
power ‘of the Government, but one of the most 
wholesome and beneficial powers it could exert. 
Millions of dollar’s worth of property and thou- 
sands of lives have been saved through the instru- 
mentality of this power. All, however, has not 
been done that might have been done. Hardly a 
month passes in which hundreds of our fellow- 


citizens are not immersed in watery graves for the | 
want of that protection which they had a right to | 


demand from the Government of the United States, 


and which had never heretofore been absolutely re- || 


fused. Whether administered with a stinted hand 
or not, it has ever been administered cheerfully 
and solicitously, and has resulted in immeasurable 
benefit, whether we regard its effects in the safety 
of private property, or the security of the lives 


of American citizens. What have we witnessed || 
during the Administration of the present Presi- | 
_ dent? Bills passing with extraordinary unanimity 


through both branches, voted for, too, by some of 


the most influential members of his party—and I | 


mean no disparagement to the President when I 
say they were at least his equals, in every quality 
which intellect and virtue can give—men who par- 
ticipated in his election, and to whom he is in- 


debted for it, knowing the wants of their respect- | 
ive constituencies, seeing the great destruction of || 


property and life going on in their midst for the 
want of the further exercise of this wholesome 
power, have united in passing bills to construct 
harbors, and to improve atill further harbors which, 
under previous laws, had been commenced. Sir, 
I shall never forget the time when the first law on 
that subject was submitted to the President. Iam 
satisfied that there were not to be found upon the 
other side of the Chamber any two Senators who 
voted for the bill, who believed it possible it would 
meet with a veto on the part of the President. Yet 
the veto came. And why diditcome? It was be- 
cause, as it was said, there were to be found in that 
bill measures of local interest, as contradistinguished 


| from objects of national consequence. The al- 


leged want of constitutional power as to one por- 
tion of the bill, because of the alleged local char- 


acter of its objects, condemned all the rest, and | 
| made it, as his friends stated, the duty of the 
| President to veto it. Although there were in- 


cluded many objects of admitted national import- 
ance, yet through the asserted illegality of the 
measure, as a whole, it was rejected, and there 
could not be found a sufficient majority to overrule 
the Executive will. Sir, there never will be found 
a sufficient majority, in times of party excitement, 
There have been instances, perhaps, in which, if 
a bill had been sent back by the President with a 


| veto, it might have become a law notwithstanding, 
but even this had been prevented by pocketing the 


bill. After what was known or thought to be 


|| the Executive opinion upon the subject of the har- 


bor bill, it was altered, so as to leave out everything 
that could be regarded as a mere local undertaking. 
Again it was passed by a large majority, butagain 
came the veto. Sir, might not my friend from Ohio, 
if he would cast off the prejudice which, perhaps, 
party anxieties are so well calculated to excite, see 
in this exercise of Executive power an existence 
of Executive abuse? What did the people think 
of it?) Then came a message from the President, 
taking the broad and open ground that there existed no 
power in the Legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to make improvements 
of that description at all. Sir, the very first moment 
after the President had announced the doctrine 
that the whole class of these improvements was to 
be struck out of the reach of the constitutional 
power of the Government, and were to depend 


exclusively upon State legislation or individual || 


enterprise, and the property and lives of citizens to 
be left exposed to all the dangers of tempest and 
storm, without being entitled, to call upon the 
helping hand of the Government for assistance, 
what did the people do? Sir, they assembled ih 
almost unheard-of numbers at the town of Chicago. 
Representatives from almost every State, appointed 
by every variety of | eg seer party, numbering 
among them many of the leading men of the party 


i} military occupation of Yucatan. On the 12th of May he 
|| resumed his remaaks, as follows :] 
Mr. President, when I gave way for a motion 
_ made by the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
_ that the Senate proceed to the discussion of the bill 
_ for taking temporary possession of Yucatan, I was 
| remarking upon what I regarded as an instance 
of gross usurpation on the part of the Execu- 
tive—his vetoing what is commonly called the 
river and harbor bill. I propose to say a word or 
| two more upon the subject of that bill, before pro- 
ceeding to notice another. I stated then, that from 
the commencement of the Government to that 
| period, bills of that description had been passed 
without any objection; that until a very recent time 
we had heard no objection upon the floor of either 
| branch of Congress against their constitutionality; 
that they had not only received the approbation of 
Congress, but that every President of the United 
States had sanctioned them, without intimating the 
| existence of any constitutional difficulty. And it 
will be perceived by consulting the proceedings of 
the other House of Congress, during the time that 
the present President of the United States was a 
member of that body, that he was voting, from time 
to time, for bills of the same description—not only 
not urging any constitutional objection, but actu- 
ally giving them the support of his vote. The 
power has been held to exist in that part of the 
Constitution which gives to Congress authority to 
_ regulate commerce between the States. The power 
_ with which Congress is invested in regulating com- 
merce with foreign nations, to make improvements 
similar to those which this river and harbor bill 
contemplated, has never, at any period of the Gov- 
ernment, been questioned. Clearing out harbors 
on the Atlantic, and removing obstructions out of 
rivers running into the Atlantic, the erection of light- 
houses, the construction of buoys and beacons, and 
the construction and use of revenue cutters, with 
the view to aid the foreign navigation of the coun- 
try, and protect it against the dangers of the ele- 
ments, upon coming into our waters, have all gone 
on from the commencement of the Government 
to the present day unquestioned, and as clearly 
authorized under the power given to Congress to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries. Nor 
_ could there well have been any doubt on the sub- 
ject. When the Constitution was adopted, the 
|| power to regulate commerce existed in each of the 
| thirteen States. Under that power the States bor- 
| dering on the Atlantic, as they were authorized to 
| do, and as a necessary incident to the power of 
| regulating commerce, had themselves erected light- 
houses. And after the Constitution had given to 
Congress the authority to regulate commerce 
between all the States, as one body, and foreign 
nations, these light-houses erected by the several 
States whilst in possession of the same power, each 
'| for itself, were, wherever the United States desired 
| to have them, conveyed by the States to the United 
States, and held by the United States for the pur- 
pose of the regulation of commerce, which the Con- 
stitution had conferred upon Congress; because the 
Constitution, by vesting the power in Congress, 
had put it out of the power of the several States to 





_ hold and use such light-houses for the purpose for 
which they. were erected. Now, if the question 

| was a new one, it would seem a little extraordinary, 
that while these words have thus received a clear 

| interpretation, an invariable construction, down to 
the present time, as authorizing improvements of 

|| this description, the same words used in the same 
|| Clause, in juxtaposition with the words which had 
|, been thus construed, and a definite meaning applied 
|| to them, should not be held as conveying the same 
meaning. The power in one case is given because 
incident to another power possessed by the States; 
and the power is given in this case because given 
in the same terms. It is the power to regulate 
| commerce. The only difference between the two 
| cases being, that in the-one case, the parties in ref- 
erence to whom the regulation is to be made are 
| foreign nations on one side and the United States 
on the other; and the parties in the other case, the 

States on the one side and the United States on the 

other. Now, sir, if the term regulate, as used in 
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one clause, and the term commerce, used in the | 
same clause, mean one thing, and only one, and 
that meaning has been unquestioned from the com- 
mencement of the Government down to the present 
time, why is it, upon what process of reasoning 
can it be concluded, that the terms in the one case 
and in the other do not mean the same thing? The 
objects to be accomplished are the same, the terms 
used are the same, the mischiefs to be avoided are 
thesame. If it were true that there could be no 
disasters upon inland waters—if there were no || 
storms, and tempests, and wrecks upon an inland 
sea—if property was not subjected to hazards upon | 
fresh water as well as upon salt—if a man may not 
be drowned in fresh water as well as in salt, —there 
might be some possible pretext for making a dis- 
tinction. Butif the hazards are all the same—if 
the perils to property and life are the same—if the 
words of the grant are the same—if the necessity 
of the case is the same,—why, I ask, in the name | 
of all that is reasonable, is it that the power exists 
in the one case and does not exist in the other? 
Well, sir, the present Executive functionary, | 
who, because he is the Executive, and holds in his | 
own hands undisputed sway over the whole Exec- 
utive power of the Government, it is conceived by 
the Senavor from Ohio, is not so likely to be found 
usurping any of the privileges of the other depart- 
ments of the Government, or trespassing beyoud 
his own legitimate dominion, has here, in the year 
1847, discovered that it is a question depending not 
on the character of the improvement in reference 
<o its national, as contradistinguished from its local 
nature—bata question depending on the Constita- || 
tion, which he says denies to Congress the entire | 
power. The President, says the Senator from || 
Ohio, is the immediate representative of the people. 
In what sense is he their immediate representative ? 
is itin a constitutional sense? I understood the | 
Senator from Ohio as saying—but I misunderstood | 
him, because he corrected me afterwards—that not || 
only was there a greater tendency in this branch | 
of Congress to usurp power not granted to it, than | 
was to be found in the Executive, but that the 
same tendency was to be found in other branches. | 
He corrected ine, however, and explained that he 





intended to say that the difference was in favor 
of the Executive, as between the Executive and 
the Senate, but not as between the Executive and 
the other branch of Congress. They, the other 
House, he says, spring still more directly from the 
people, coming at times into existence, according 
4o the very terms of the Constitution, after the 
President shall have been elected. They speak 
the now existing sense of the people, and as they 
speak, we may ascertain whether the President is 


| 
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Sir, 1 take the correction of the Senator, and what 
does it prove? Why, since these vetoes have gone 
out to the nation, alarming that portion of it whose 
property and lives are more immediately subjected | 
to the hazards to which this internal trade is ex- 
posed, a new House of Representatives has been | 
elected, bringing their intelligence directly from the | 


| 
representing or misrepresenting the popular will. 





people, composed in part of both political parties 
of the day, and differing among themselves upon 
the ordinary political subjects of difference between 
the two parties of theday. What have they done? | 
Sir, on the 21st of December, 1847, as soon as they 
could well act on the subject, after the annual mes- 
sage of the President was received, we then heard 
the voice of popular indignation against this par- 
ticular veto, from those who, the Senator concedes, 
were qualified to announce the popular will. We 
were told by them that the President was misrep- 
resenting that will—that he had misunderstood the 
wishes of the people, and that he was striking a 
fatal blow at one of the most wholesome functions 
of the Government. They passed a resolution, 
which I will read: 


“ Reso_vep, TaaT THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT HAS THE 
POWZR TO CONSTRUCT SUCH HARBORS AND IMPROVE 8UCH 
RIVERS AS MAY BE NECESSARY FOR FACILITATING COMMERCE, 
AND, ALSO, FOR AFFORDING ADDITIONAL MEANS FOR THE 
DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY.”? 


By what vote was this resolution passed? By a 
vote of 138 in the affirmative, against 54 in the 
negative, giving a majority of 84 of these imme- 
diate representatives of the people, fresh from the 
people, and speaking their opinions. They say 
in words not indecorous, to be sure, but not the 
less striking and forcible, that the Presidential 


43 


veto, of which I am speaking, was a manifest abuse 


| of Executive power. 


Now, Mr. President, I pass to the other veto— 


| for I purpose only, as I stated the other day, to 


speak of two. Hundreds and thousands of our 


| citizens who have suffered, and ruinously suffered, 
| from the outrages of the French Government, 
| prior to 1800, finding that the United States had 


entered into a treaty with France, by which all 
claims on France by American citizens for losses 
by French outrages prior to that time were surren- 
dered, and in consideration, as it appears upon the 
face of the treaty, that France would, on her part, 
relinquish forever the claims which she had against 
this country—from that hour to the present time, 
have been besieging the Halls of our legistation— 
asking, at the hands of Congress and the nation, 
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Congress, and possitiy witheut that fall and deliberate con- 
sideration which the subject demanded,’ &c, 


This was not sa. The subject had heen consid- 
ered almost from the year 1800 down to the present 
time. The bill had received a large majority of the 
votes of this body, after a discussion on both sides 
of the Chamber, and on both sides of the subject. 
It had been presented to the Senate after a most 
diligent research, and with all the power which the 
able Senator from Delaware was capable of bring- 
ing into the service. Yes, sir, with a power of 
argument that was irresistibly convincing. Disre- 
specttul, because we had given him the constitu- 


| tional period to consider it—the full constitutional 


indemnity for losses which they had sustained by | 


the acts of France, and losses which France must 
sooner or later, as a civilized nation, have made 
good. Sir, no man can doubt now, if the recent 
revolution in that Government settles down, as I 
trust it will, upon a firm and wholesome basis, 
with institutions similar to our own, no man can 
doubt, I say, that the spirit of the peop!« of France, 
as it now exists, as exhibited in the recent move- 
ment, carrying joy and gladness to the hearts of 
all who love freedom, no one can doubt that if 


|| these claims had not been relinquished by the treat 


to which I have referred, they would now be liqut- 
And, sir, he reads 
bat cursorily—and [| think not understandingly— 


| the history of the negotiations in relation to these 
| claims, who doubts that they would have been paid 
| long before this me, if they had not been relin- 


quished. The United States had got rid of an 
entangling alliance. We had escaped from a re- 


period. Unjust, because he told us that the claims 
had been of so long standing —that we had so long 
refused to allow them—that they ought not now to 
be brought forward. That is to say, practically 


| speaking, that injustice had been going on for so 


long a period that justice ought now to be refused. 


| There was no pretence of payment; but, relying on 


a defence which, under such circumstances, would 
be an individual disgrace—relying on lapse of time 


| and limitation, in relation to claims admitted to be 


sponsibility of a great and momentous character, | 


involving the nation in debt and in peril, and we 


had effected it by sacrificing the rights of these | 


claimants as against France. We have had the 


history of these claims, so far as Congress is con- | 
cerned, presented to us in elaborate reports, and 


also in a lucid and triumphant speech from one of 
the Senators from Delaware, at the period when 


the billto which Iam about to advert became a | 


law. If my recollection serves me aright, there 


were more reports than one on the subject, every | 


one of which were in favor of the bill except one. 
Who were the men who made these reports? Men 
who would adorn any age or country. How were 
the reports made? Look at the reports themselves, 
and they will give you the answer. They were 
made after a careful and laborious examination of 
the whole question; they themselves demonstrate 
that the subject had been examined in every aspect 
of which it was susceptible; and the judgment of 


est intellects that the nation has ever known, 
brought them to the result, with undoubting con- 
fidence, that these claimants had an honest and 
clear demand upon the justice of the Government. 
Well, sir, at last the bill is passed; but I am re- 
minded by my friend who is before me, that not 


only were the reports to which I have alluded, such | 


and so many as I had supposed, but that bills in 
favor of the claimants had at various times passed 
one or the other branch of the Legislature. Fi- 


nally, a bill passed both branches, and went to the | 
ow, this one-man power—this power 


President. 
altogether incapable of usurpation, according to 


the theory of the Senator from Ohio—this power | 


which has no tendency in that direction—this pow- 
er which is wholesome in its operation—this power 
which speaks the popular sense—this power which 
is always governed by a high sense of duty—does 
what? Vetoes the bill; and, as under the Consti- 


honest, and which it was not pretended had ever 
been liquidated. But, sir, there was another rea- 
son which did not remove the characteristic of in- 


justice, assigned by the President. We, he stated, 
J ’ 


had become involved in a war, and we had no 
surplus means in the treasury. We had credit 
though, as the President and the friends of the 
President assured us, upon which we could borrow 
millions; we had power of taxation sufficient to 
raise any amount; we were capable of marshaling 
into the field thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of men; we were able to meet the world in arma; 
yet we could not raise sufficient to pay our honest 
debts. We have not the cash by us, and we can- 
not, or we will not, borrow to pay, although these 
claimants have been knocking at our doors for 
justice from the year 1800, many of them the de- 
scendants of the original claimants, who had died 
broken-hearted, sick with hope deferred—they are 
told by the President of the United States, Go back; 
hope must be still longer deferred; it is not conve- 
nient for us to do justice; we have not the mone 

to pay you; we want our means to slaughter Mext- 
cans, and seize their territory. A high and honora- 
ble object, truly! Therein glory is to be acquired. 
Glory is about to encircle the brow of the Execu- 
tive—his Presidential term is to go down amidst a 


| blaze of it, kindled in many a well-fought field. 
| This payment of debts is a mere business transac- 


tion between man and man, involving only money, 
carrying no honor along with it, and will leave the 
Presidential incumbent to trace his way homeward 


i |, with no other satisfaction than that of having done 
the several committees, enlightened by the proud- | 


right. And, in these days, what honor is there in 
that? Sir, I shall instance no other veto. These 
are enough. Were not these usurpations? Do 
not these establish a tendency in this one-man 
power to serve its own purposes? To gratify its 


| own will? To further itsownends? To close its 


eyes and ears against the demands of justice? But, 
says the Senator from Ohio the other day, the 
legislature shows its tendency to usurpation in the 


| grant of charters. These are aristocratic institu- 
| tions, full of peril to the well-being of a community. 


What charter has Congress ever granted, that has 
become a law, that the President has not signed ? 


| What charter does the honorable Senator allude to? 
I presume he alludes to the charter of the Bank of 


| the United States; but surely he does not mean to 


tution he was obliged to do, transmits to Congress | 


the reasons for that veto. What were they, sir? 
I do not propose to trouble the Senate with taking 
them up, but I feel that { am right in character- 


izing them as contradictory, untrue, disrespectful, | 


and unjust. Contradictory, because he tells us in 
one breath that he doubts whether there was a 


dollar due, and in the next, that if there was any-_ 


thing due, there was more due than the bill pro- 
vided for. Untrue, because he tells us that he is 


inclined to think that the subject had not been | 
fully considered. 1 will read a single sentence | 


from the message: 
“ Passed as this bill has been, near the close of the session, 
when many important measures claimed the attention of 


| 


charge upon the Senate that they alone create bank 
charters—he does not mean to say that charters 
may be granted by the legislative department alone, 
and still less by the Senate alone. If he finds an 
usurping tendency here, the President whe signa 
the charter is equally responsible. Who are the 
men who in these halls first pro the charter 
of a United States Bank? Who proposed and who 

assed the first charter of the United States Bank? 
They were men fresh from the halls of the Con- 
vention that gave us our Constitution. No spirit 
of party there! no biindness or perversion of judg- 
ment! but looking to the popular wants and inter- 
ests—to the welfare and honor of the country— 
they, in their judgments and consciences, believed 
that a charter of this description was within their 
constitutional power, and they granted it. Who 
sanctioned it? Washington. nder what circum- 
stances did he sanction it? Was it done hastily 
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and without premeditation? No, sir, it was done || a right to do it, | would like to put the question to 


after taking the advice of every member of his | 
cabinet. Thatcharter expired by limitation of time. || 
Parties had then come into existence, and when it 
was proposed to renew it, the proposition was | 
resisted, and successfully. Time rolled on; we | 
became involved in another war, a charter of the 
same description was granted, and with the sanc- 
tion of James Madison, one of the early opponents | 
of the measure, who yielded his judgment like a 
sane and honest man to the lights of experience on 
the subject, placing it on the ground, that after 
such a deliberate sanction on the part of the other 
departments of the Government and the people, he 
was no true citizen who questioned the existence 
of the power. And what further? Why, sir, a 
man whose name I never mention but with a full 
sense of the honor he has given the American 
character, General Jackson was then President of 
the United States. The charter of the bank was 
then aboutexpiring. Mr. President, I believe that 
yourself proposed a renewal of that charter, Presi- 
dent Jackson vetoed it. On what account? Iam 
sure you have not forgotten—the Senate has not 
forgotten. He told us there was a difficulty in the 
particular bill, but if we would only let him draw 
a bill, it would be all right. Whatelse. In the | 
pure days of the Republic, during the existence of | 
the first administration, there was no lawyer or | 
judge, who questioned the constitutional power. | 
New lights, however, soon filled the political hori- 
zon, and the older ones, such as Washington, 
Hamilton, Jay, Adams, and Jefferson, were going 
down. We were no longer to be guided by them. 
More resplendent luminaries were shedding their | 
effulgence on the American people. But no ques- 
tion of constitutionality yet. Shortly afterwards, 
the second charter of the United States Bank was 
passed. A case went from Maryland to the Su- 
preme Court of the Uniked States, Judge Marshall 
presiding—a court many of whose members were | 
appointed by Washington himself. It was argued | 
by the best talent that the country could command, 
equal to any that the world ever possessed. What 
was the result? An unanimous opinion in favor 
of the power announced by him whose honesty, 
except in the very excess of political madness, | 
was never questioned but once, and in that instance 
only by Mr. Jefferson, and that on account of the | 
burning desire he felt to punish Aaron Burr—and | 
announced, with a power of reasoning which would | 
seem Sufficient to have carried conviction to the dul- | 
lest intellect. But, sir, my honorable friend’s own | 
State of Ohio thought she had a right to interfere | 
with a branch of that bank within her own limits. |; 
This gave rise to another case, which was brought | 
before the Supreme Court, and was there reargued; | 
and I speak from knowledge when I say, that when | 
it was reargued, no man had the intrepidity, the | 
intellectual daring, to question the propriety of the 
original decision. It was argued on the ground 
that the original decision did not cover the particu- | 
jJarcase. But the court did reéxamine the question | 
and reaffirm the opinion. And yet we find the hon- | 
orable Senator from Ohio—and [ suppose that he | 
had this United States Bank charter in his mind’s | 
eye—talking of legislative usurpation. Sir, the || 
expediency of an institution of that sort is quite | 
a different matter. It is subject to dangers, it is | 
capable of abuse, and it is more especially capable 
of abuse for the very reason which the honorable | 
Senator gives, that the Presidential office is not | 
capable of abuse. It is capable of abuse, because | 
the tendency is, lo vest the power in one man, a Pres- || 
ident. I would be as far frem wishing to see an |, 
institution of that sort go into existence now as any |! 
member of this Chamber. If the necessities of the || 
country should require it hereafter, however, and | 
the people shall demand it, there is no possible || 
doubt of the constitutional power. Nor do I ques- | 
tion that guards may be thrown around it to render || 
it much more innocuous than this substitute which | 
is now saddled upon the country, called an inde- || 
pendent subtreasury—in other words, as the coun- || 
try will soon find it, a Government bank; of all || 
banks the most subject to abuse and the most |) 
pregnant with danger. \\ 
Mr. President, before I leave the consideration | 
of this particular topic, and those which it is cal- | 
eulated to suggest, I will say a few words upon | 
the constitutionality of the resolution now before || 
the Senate. Let me ask of Senators, and if I had |: 











each Senator individually, and to hear him an- 
swer for himself in his own good time; perhaps | 
have a right to ask, and do ask, of my friend from 
Ohio, if he should think it necessary to reply to 
anything that I have said since he Jast addressed 
the Senate, that he reply to this question. He 
tells.us that the President of the United States is 
the true representative of the American people, and 
that we are not. Now, the question | propeund to 
the honorable Senator is this: Does he believe that 
if the course of Mr. Polk in reference to the French 
spoliations and to the river and harbor bills could 
have been foreseen or predicted by the pecple of 


| the United States, he ever could have got into the 


Presidential chair? Sir, I speak not of his letter 
upon another subject, the tariff, by which some 
ee I fear, for his honor, not uncharita- 
»ly—suppose that he ‘* paltered in a double sense”’ 
with the people of the United States—I speak not 
of the Kane letter, but standing on these two 
measures of vital interest, the one involving the 
safety of life and property, the other the fair char- 
acter and justice of the country, I ask if any man 
can believe, if any Senator on this floor believes, 
that if Mr. Polk’s course in regard to these meas- 
ures had been foreseen, either that he would have 
received the nomination of the Convention, or, re- 
ceiving it, would have been elected? Sir, looking 
to the indications of the day, and listening to what 
many of his political friends say, I can, I think, 
without any impropriety, suppose that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is very willing to be re- 
elected. What Senator believes that the Conven- 
tion will nominate him? and, if any believe it, what 
man in his senses supposes that if any candidate 


/ runs against him he will not be beaten? If lam 
right in this, and if the President represents the 


American people, speaks their opinion, announces 
their decisions, and obeys their will, there is one 
opinion and one will which he will have to obey— 
the opinion and the will that, on the 4th of March 
next, and forever, he be stripped of Executive 
power. 

Mr. President, I differ altogether with my hon- 


| orable friend from Ohio, as to the respective char- 


acter of these two powers, the Executive and the 
Legislative.’ The first is fruitful of abuse; the first 
especially demands that it should be watched; the 
first requires the unsleeping vigilance of the people. 
Sir, Alexander Hamilton—a name, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudices which for a time political dem- 
agogues succeeded in throwing around it, never 
mentioned by high and patriotic men but with 
national pride and reverence—Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in one of the numbers of the Federalist, 
treated as the wildest fictions of the imagination, 
as the offspring of a morbid intellect, some of the 
objections urged whilst the Constitution was before 
the people, to the powers it conferred on the Presi- 
dent. He was said, in them, to be decorated with 
attributes superior in dignity and splendor to those 


| of a King of Great Britain, with a diadem spark- 


ling on his brow, and the imperial purple flowing 
in his train, seated on a throne surrounded with 
minions, and giving audience to the envoys of for- 
eign potentates, in all the supercilious pomp of 
majesty. Sir, what was supposed to be fiction then, 
I fear is being realized. As to power, the Presi- 
dent’s, as actually exerted, now far transcends 
that of any British monarch since the days of the 
Eighth Henry. ‘Time is demonstrating—or some 
people are suspicious enough to think that time is 
demonstrating—that he may be surrounded by 
minions, and may assume the supercilious pomp 
of majesty. Sir, the subject is of great import- 
ance. This tendency to abuse may not be seen to 
reach its ultimate result in our day, for the remark 
of Montesquieu is not less true than philosophic, 
that ‘freedom may be lost ina day, though it may 
be ages before the people discover it.”” No man 
can wink so hard as not to see that our Executive 
power is on the increase. No patriotic heart but 
must feel solicitous that it be watched with great 
vigilance; that it may not be suffered to progress 
until it gets beyond the people, and controls and 
changes the whole character of the Government. 
Sir, if the =e are not awake, if they are not 
watchful, if they are not on their guard, the time 
may come—nay, it must come—when the figment 
of the distempered imagination, as Hamilton sup- 
posed, will turn out to be too true, and the man 
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at the head of our Government will be seen with 
a diadem sparkling on his brow, with the imperial 
| purple flowing in his train, with minions fawnine 
| around him, and surrounded by all the pomp and 
| circumstance of royalty. But, sir, there isa spirit 
already aroused, which I havea confident assurance 
is amply adequate to guard against such results. 
| Sir, the a of Europe are getting in advance 
|of us. There the mighty genius of freedom js 
moving on in all its majesty, throwing down 
thrones, exiling monarchs, and proclaiming and 
| maintaining the inalienable rights of man. There 
a spirit is seen ane almost the whole of ciy- 
ilized Europe, before which this one-man power 
is fast disappearing. It is only here that itis sup. 
posed it may be safely trusted. Mr. President, 
man is man the world over—and power is power 
the world over, and it becomes us to beware. 

Sir, as serving greatly to aggravate Executive 
| power, another appliance is resorted to. In these, 
/ our days, we must have an official organ--a thing 
| not known in the pure days of the Republic— 

speaking the Executive will, obeying Executive 

behests, handling the Executive lash—and what 
have we not seen? I know the high character of 
my friends on the other side—I know how inca- 
pable they are of not feeling indignant at Presi- 
dential interference with legislative duty. And 
yet, sir, were they not told from day to day and 
from hour to hour, during the last session, that 
they were lagging behind their duty in not passing 

measures recommended by the Executive? And 

this in terms coarse and vituperative—offensive 

not only to men of sensibility, but to men of any, 

the bluntest honor? They were commanded to 
| fall into the traces, and become obedient to the 
Executive will. The organ went still further with 
the other House. They being temporary in their 
tenure of office, it was supposed that its power 
could be made to tell upon them with greater 
effect. A refractory few are found insisting on 
measures unpalatable to the Executive. The tea 
and coffee tax recommended by the Executive, is 
| denounced by party friends in the House, and the 
organ is sounded at the Executive mansion—the 
organ is commanded to play—but instead of its 
appropriate function, discoursing music, it vents 
curses—is seen driving in the refractory—anathe- 
matizing the irreclaimable—stimulating the negli- 
gent, and lashing the insubordinate. Why, sir, 
does not one at once perceive that a power capable 
of coming in so short a period to such a pitch as 
this, has a natural proclivity to abuse? But this 
is not all; there are other abuses beside menaces 
and the lash; patronage is the President’s—all that 
belongs to the Government, with which friends 
are to be taken care of, and foes to be punished. 
If one wishes to know what is the will of the Ex- 
ecutive, it is readily to be discovered in the acts of 
those who receive office; for no man gets office 
who does not accommodate himself to the Execu- 
tive will. Am I notright, therefore, when I say there 
is a tendency to abuse in that department? The 
difference in the two branches of the Government is 
infinitely in favor of the legislative branch. They 
are the preservers of the freedom of the people, 
and from their very constitution must be as they 
have ever been; and such, I believe, is the public 
sentiment; and I predict that confidence in this 
one-man power, to use the term used by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, is about to be extinguished for- 
ever. He who attempts to exercise the preroga- 
tive of a king, will share the fate of kings; and, to 
use the prophetic lines of Byron, which it has 


leased God to suffer us to live to see fulfilled, 





say: 
“ God save the King! and Kings! 
For if he don’t, [ doubt if men will longer ; 
I think I hear a little bird, who sings, 
The people by and by will be the stronger.”’ 


A word or two upon our right to pass this sl 
ticular resolution; and with my shonin to the Sen- 
ate for the indulgence with which they have list- 
ened to me, I shal! leave the matter in their hands. 
The resolution, in the form which it has now as- 
sumed, asks the President of the United States to 
tell us simply if, in fact, there are any officers in 
the military or civil service of the Government, 
under commissions by him, issued during the re- 
cess, on which he has not, since the session com- 
menced, consulted the Senate. Thatisall. Now, 
whether we have a right to be officially informed 
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of this fact, is the question. Let me imagine this 
case. The Senator from Ohio referred to it for 
another purpose the other day. Let me suppose 
what might happen—what to some extent has 
happened—let me suppose that judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had been ap- 

inted, during the recess of Congress, by the 
Pessidants They meet here on the day we meet; 
their powers are politically important, to say 
nothing of the private interests of suitors. We 
assemble on the Ist of December, and so do they 
They are authorized, or we are about to authorize 


them to sit on till Jaly; indeed it has been proposed | 


to have them sit the whole year. An henorable 
Senator, at the end of six months of the session, 
says that there are nine gentlemen in the court 
room below exercising the functions of judges, de- 
ciding upon the rights of property and the rights 
of individuals, giving constitutional law to the 
country, by deciding, and deciding finally, so far 
as particular cases present them, upon all consti- 


tutional questions, and that he wants to know what | 


they are doing there—who put them there? As 
Senator of the United States, he does not know 
them. The Senate has been in session for six 
months, and he states that he has received no offi- 
cial information under what authority they are 


acting. ‘That there is a power vested in the Pres- | 
ident, because of the necessity of the case, as a | 


mere incident to his general power—not so much 
an incident as because the genera! power is insuf- 


ficient, it being impossible to keep the Senate in| 
session always, to appoint officers during the re- | 
But concerning these men, he | 
asks, how it is that they are exercising the func- | 


cess, he knows. 


tions of judges? Are they doing so under commis- 
sion from the Executive? The messages of the 
President make no mention of any such appoint- 
ments. We do find the names of some hundred 
of officers, who have been appointed during the re- 
cess, communicated to the Senate; but these are 
not ameng them. I then propose, very respect- 
fully, to inquire of the President whether there are 
any such officers in existence; and if so, under 
what appointment. That is all. But a Demo- 
cratic Senator—a Democrat, par excellence—the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, who is thoroughly 
imbued with all the fashionable Democratic doc- 
trines of the day, particularly the Democratic 
doctrine relating to Executive power, denies our 
right to make the inquiry, Sir, are the Senate to 


sit here simply to wait the time and pleasure of | 


the Executive? Are we not the guardians of the 
people, and as such, bound to see that the people’s 
rights are not violated? Is it not our province to 
watch over their interests? If we apprehend that 
their rights are being abused by usurpation, is it 
true, is it Democratic doctrine, that we have no 
authority to inquire into the fact, and apply the 
remedy, if the fact should be as supposed? The 
power of appointment is in the President and in 
the Senate conjointly. But because the Senate 
could not always be in session, another power was 
given to the Executive to keep the country always 
represented in all its agencies; but itis nota power 
to appoint, it is only a power to fill vacancies. 
The language of the Constitution is, that ‘the 
President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions, which shall expire at 
the end of their next session.”’ That ia to say, 
whenever an appointment is required by the exi- 
gency of the occasion, which cannot be supplied 

y the exercise of the technical power to appoint, 
vested in the President conjointly with the Senate, 
not in the President alone—to keep the wheels of 
Government going, and to prevent any of its func- 
tions from failing, he shall have aut ority to fill, 
not by appointment, but by issuing a commission, 
which shall expire at the termination of the fol- 
lowing session. What was the first construc- 
tion put upon this power of appointing? We 
all know that in the origin of the Sevenetne, the 
President came in person, and consulted the Senate 
as his council, just as the head of a Government 
with an Executive council consults his council. 
Now, does my honorable friend from Ohio believe, 
that if Washington (being President) was in your 
chair, or beside you, and our doors were closed, 
and any member of the Senate respectfully inquired 
of him if there were any persons in office whose 
names he had net communicated to the Senatey that 
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{ 
| he would feel himself insulted by such inquiry, or 
| that he would refuse to respond to it? ~The Presi- 
| dent being here, where he would have been, on 
such occasions, if the original mode of proceeding 
|| were still practised—the head of the Government 
|| being here vested as he is with functions in which 
| the Senate has conjoint jurisdiction—clothed with 
| power over subjects upon which both are to act 
| jointly—clothed only with power to appoint when 


\| he obtains the advice and consent of the Senate— | 


|| clothed with authority to fill certain vacancies as a 
| matter of necessity, in the form of commissions 
which are to expire at the end of the session—and I 





i 
|| the strength of his individual arm—and performing 
other wonderful feats of valor and skill, acquiring a 


} : 7 3 

| world wide fame,’’—suppose, sir, | had asked him, 
| 

j 

| 





is this gentleman a general in the army of the United 
States by your appointment ?—would he, think you, 
sir, leave his seat, and walk out?—would he feel 
his pride offended—his dignity insulted—his offi- 
| cial constitutional power violated? [ imagine not, 
sir. I imagine that he would reply to the inquiry. 
Now, that is all that I propose to do by this reso- 
lution. I did, at first, propose to goa step further; 
but I changed the resolution in that particular, in 
|| order to make it acceptable to my honorable friend 
| from Ohio. 
cannot have any, that if the resolution had passed 
as originally drawn, the President would have an- 
swered it, and told us why he had not sent in the 
nominations, and would, ye have given some 
good reason for not having done so. 
The honorable Senator from Ohio told us the 


we were lagging in our legislative duties—that he 
might as well call upon us to give reasons why we 
do not pass all our laws at an early day, and not 
put them off to the last moment, so as to deprive 
| him of the opportunity of exercising his veto power. 
Now, there may be a very good reason for not 
signing a bill about which there is some constitu- 
tional doubt, if it be delayed so long as to afford 
no opportunity for examining it; butin such case, 
what causes the Legislature to delay? Itis because 
the legislative mind isnot made up—is not prepared 
to act. What similarity is there between this case 
and the case before us? Did the President ever 
doubt that Gideon J. Pillow should be a major 
general in the army of the United States? If he 
did, he should never have appointed him. He did 
not doubt it when he appointed him; does he 
now? If he does, certainly he should appoint some 
other person in his place. Does he fear that he 
will not be retained in office if his appointment is 





It is an office, sir, which no man should hold who 
is not justly above suspicion. Sir, this is the point 
of the argument. I trust thatthe President has some 
ood reason for withholding the nomination; but 
if he withholds it because he apprehends that if it 
is sent in it will be rejected, he violates the duty 
which he owes to the Senate and the Constitution, 
| of having the advice and consent of the Senate in 
all cases in which he can reasonably appeal to the 
Senate for their advice and consent. As I said the 
other day, there seems to be some overpowering 
influence operating on the mind of the Executive. 
Sir, there are some of these outstanding appoint- 
ments concerning which, I should think, he could 
not hesitate a moment as to the propriety of as- 
certaining the sense of the Senate, and could not 


help believing that the parties who hold his com- 





missions were eatitied, in conseqence of theirhigh 
characters and. splendid military services, to be 
placed, and at the earliest possible period, upon 
the stable foundation of commissions sanctioned 
by the Senate. 1 will mention one case, and | be- 
live there are others of a similar kind. The case 
of a man who was taken from his profession of the 
law, of which he was an ornament and an honor, 
or fromthe bench which he dignified and adorned— 


I mean Major General Quitman—who is said to | 


have received a temporary commission from the 


Executive. His character with those who know 


him well is a sufficient guarantee that his commis- | 
sion would be used only to promote the honor of 
his country. He was here in this very Hall, when 
cewuraing from the fields of his glory, long after 


| had asked him in decorous language from my place: | 
|| ** Mr. President, I see, sir, that there is a certain | 
'| Gideon J. Pillow, acting asa general in Mexico; a | 
mighty man of war—deciding national combats by | 


I have no doubt, however, indeed, I | 


other day that the President might as well ask why | 


submitted to us? Then he ought to submit him. | 
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the session had commenced, honored by all. Yes, 
sir, here in this very Chamber, day after day, but 
holding his office at the mere will of the Executive. 
Why is it that his appoinment was not sent in, if 
he holds a commission, as | understand he does? 
Is there any association in the mind of the Presi- 
dent between this appointment and another, which 
makes him reluctant to submit it to the Senate? Is 
| this gallant General in bad company, that he ought 
not to be treated as a high-minded and honorable 
man, and placed in a situation where he can be in- 
dependent of the Executive will? My honorable 
friends, the Senators from Mississippi, who know 
him better than I do—and I know him well enough 
to know that hedeserves different treatment—must 
know, cannot help knowing, that the Senate would 
_ be eager to record the testimony of their respect 
| and confidence, by a vote affirming his commission 
| at the very first moment that the President would 
here give them an opportunity. Sir, | want to 
know why his nomination has not been submitted. 
Has the President forgotten it?) The presence of 
the gallant soldier was sufficient to remind him of 
it. True, it may have come in since this resolution 
was offered, for | believe the fact is, that there has 
not been a day since this resolution was offered, that 
the President has not been sending messages to the 
Senate, aye, and confidential messages, too. 
Mr. ALLEN. That is no secret. 
Mr. JOHNSON, I know that is no secret, but 
I want to get atasecret. I have mentioned another 
case, but certainly with no view to disparage the 
officer, whose ability I hold in high esteem, I 
mentioned the case of supposed Brigadier General 
Cushing. What is the consequence of his holding 
a mere Executive commission—holding it, as he 
does, at the will of the Executive? He may be 
dismissed without court-martial. The President 
has the authority to do so, there is nodoubt. Now, 
what particular duty has he assigned to Brigadier 
General Cushing? He has made him a judge, as 
well as a general, in the army of the United States, 
He has made him a judge to decide upon charges 
preferred against the Cosamenter-tn-Chiat of the 
army, as well as upon charges preferred by him 
against others. Suppose the President could be 
'eapable of entertaining any hostility against that 
high officer—it is barely possible that such may be 
the case—suppose it possible, that for the purpose 
of gratifying some antecedent animosity, or to ac- 
complish some prospective political end, he wishes 
to break down that gallant chief; and suppose that 
General Cushing is capable of ministering to such 
a purpose, whilst dependent, absolutely dependent, 
upon the Executive will. Who are the other 
members of that court of inquiry? One of them 
a General who earned for himself imperishable re- 
nown in the war of 1812, but not a lawyer, and 
not being, I believe, particularly skilled in military 
jurisprudence—not from education or practice, in 
all probability, competent to decide the many dif- 
ficult and nice questions of law that are constantly 
arising, but as honest a man as God ever made, 
and a most gallant soldier, and, because he is 
honest, because he is confiding, liable to be de- 
ceived and misled. Brigadier General Cushing is 
associated with him; and what sort of man is 
General Cushing? A man of uncommon intellect, 
| clear and discriminating in judgment, and nice and 

















astute in all matters of legal subtlety. Imagine 
him capable of lending himself to the supposed 
iniquitous purpose of the President. Do you not 
see how pernicious to the General-in-Chief would 
| be a trial carried on under such auspices, and by 
| such functionaries? Evidence may be ruled in 
\| which would be highly improper, and evidence 
|| more influential in his favor might be ruled out. 
|| Principles maintained are sometimes scarcely more 
|| fatal than principles repudiated. Sir, your expe- 
'| rience has no tocks taught you the paramount 
| influence which the most intellectual individual in 
|| any tribunal exercises over his associates, for 
| good or for evil. It is a common observation, 
illustrated by almost every man’s experience at 
| the bar, that if you can get the judgment of the 
_ master intellect in your favor, the judgment of the 
|| court will be in your favor. The will of the court 
| is often the will of one man; the judgment of the 
tribunal, often the judgment of one man. The 
| property and life of the suitor or criminal fre- 
| uently a on the judgment of one man, 
| Now, sir, the man capable of playing an unworthy 
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part, holding a commission from a man desiring 
such a part to be played, whose power is as the 
breath of his nostrils, placed in a situation in 
which he is the mere slave of his master, his judg- 
ment must anne be the will of his superior, | 
being aware that he dies officially the moment that 
he dares to disobey that will. 

Sir, if | had not an abiding confidetice in the 
justice of Heaven, and could bring myself to be- | 
lieve that the President could be capable of the | 
fiendish malignity which, by way of Ulustration, | 
I have supposed, | should tremble for the fate of 
the gallant chief to whom I have referred. But I 
have such confidence. A life devoted to the ser- | 
vice of his country, a valor and skill which have 
so largely contributed to elevate its military fame, 
an untiring and patriotic application of all his 
mighty energies to maintain the honor and glory 
of its flag, must, will, enable him, at all times, 
proudly to repel all that malignity can attempt, 
and confidently to rely upon the justice and grat- 
itude of a great and virtuous people. 

But, sir, | want to know if there is any such 
offieer as General Cushing—any such man in a 
situation in which it is conceivable that such a re- 
sult as I have supposed may be produced. Let 
the Senate and the country be informed of the fact. 
If there is any reason which forces the Executive 
to withhold from us this information, let us know 
it—in justice to him, in justice to ourselves, and 
in justice to the country, let us know it. And 
above all, in justice to the clear and obvious rights 
of the people, let us know who are assuming to act 
as officers of the people, and under what authority 
they act. 

Mr. President, it is probable that I may not 
have another opportunity of addressing you upon | 
the subject; and therefore, before I close, 1 beg to 
invoke the serious attention of the Senate and the 
country to it, and the doctrines avowed by the 
Senator from Ohio. ‘These, sir, are of momentous 
import. Let them be sanctioned, and the entire 
and exclusive patronage of the Government will 
be wielded by the President. The object of the 
Constitution in making him, as its framers thought 
they had done, exercise it only in conjunction with 
the Senate, will be at length defeated. Not con- 
sulting the Senate, as it is maintained he may not 
do, until the last hour of its session, he forces them 
to confirm all his nominations; or, if they reject, 
he again appoints during the recess, and the same 
persons; and so on, from session to session, until 
the clear design of the Constitution is frustrated, 
and every officer of the Government, from the 
highest to the lowest, is in office under Executive 
appointment alone. And this, it is said, is all 
rizht—is all Democratic. It is, to be sure, the 
exercise of the one-man power. 
it? Of all the powers of the Government, that is 
the safest. It does not spread over a large sur- | 
face. It is one and concentrated, and responsible 
in the degree that it is one and concentrated. Let 
the people think of the doctrine, and they will, 
they cannot fail to discover its necessary tendency. 
They will see, they must see, that it breaks down 
some of the most wholesome guards of the Con- 
stitution; and that united, as it is, by those who 
hold it, with the other present Democratic princi- | 
ple as to the veto power, it literally subjects the | 
almost entire functions of the Government to the | 
hands of one man. 

When this occurs, what will the Government | 
be if nota monarchy? And when tolerated, who 
will be able to say the —_ deserve freedom? 
But I have no misgivings. ‘They will not tolerate 
it, but drive from power, at the first moment, the 
politicians who maintain and inculcate it. 


j 
} 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. LAWRENCE, 


OF NEW YORK, ] 
V YORK | of the slave dealer and owner. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 

June 12, 1848. 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 

Union. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I have obtained the floor for the 

purpose of offering some remarks upon the bill | 
——s a Territorial Government in Oregon. 

In the brief hour allowed me under the rule, | 


cannot be expected to discuss the general features 


Slavery in the Territori 
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of the bill, nor shall I occupy the ume of the com- 
mittee in attempting to show the necessity of pro- 
viding a Territorial Government for the citizens of | 
Oregon: this will be done by those having it in 

charge, who are familiar with the subject and the 

country. I entertain no doubt of the propriety of | 
the proposition. It is a boon which the people of | 
the ‘Territory had a right to expect long since, and | 
which has been improperly withheld. 

President Polk, in his first message, said: 

* Beyond all question, the protection of our laws and our 
jurisdiction, civil and criminal, ought to be immediately ex- | 
tended over our citizens in Oregon. "They have had just | 
cause to complain of our long delay in this particular, and 
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ples generally preferred to wait until the subject 
should be properly brought before the House, as 
it has been in this bill. I however find no fault 
with the course pursued by our southern brethren, 
I was willing to see them take the lead on this 
subject. I have been gratified at the forbearance 
and candor thus far exhibited. I trust this 
spirit will prevail throughout the discussion of 
this exciting topic. We may differ upon this as 


| we do upon other great questions of expediency 


‘or policy. This is to be expected. We come to 
this forum for the purpose of discussing them— 
for the purpose of disposing of them as in our 

| judgment we think best for the common good, 


have, in consequence, been compelled, for their own secu- | and in accordance with the oath we all subscribe 


rity and protection, to establish a Provisional Government | on taking our seats in this Hall. 


for themselves. J recommend that this be dune by Congress, 
with as little delay as possible.” 


Our attention has again been called to the sub- 
ject by special message. 

I shall confine my remarks mainly to the prin- 
ciples involved in the 12th section of the bill. It 
reads as follows: 


« That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to 
all and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages granted 
and secured to the people of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the river Ohio, by the articles of compact con- 
tained in the ordinance for the government of said territory 
on the 13th day of July, 1787, and shall be subject to all the 
conditions and restrictions aud prohibitions in said articles 
of compact, imposed upon the people of said territory.” 


This section applies the restrictive principles of | 
the compact of 1787, as it is familiarly called, to all | 


that region lying between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean, stretching from the 49th 


degree of north latitude, south to the Californias. | 
A similar bill passed the House at the first and | 


second sessions of the twenty-ninth Congress, and 
was lost in the Senate. 

Sir, the slave question here raised is not new to 
this country. It has been often agitated and ex- 
tensively discussed, at different periods, since the 
days ota colonial bondage. During the last 
two years, all eyes have been turned towards it. 
‘The din and confusion of war; the triumph of our 


arms, in a series of victories unparalleled in the 
history of the world, have not been sufficient to 


But what matters || 


call off, for a single moment, the public mind from 
this momentous subject. The South and the North 
alike regard it as the all-absorbing topic of the day: 
in the South, it appears to have swallowed up every 
political consideration. No man from the South 
or North can any longer expect the suffrages of 
southern people unless he subscribes fully to the 
views of the advocates of slavery. This doctrine 
is boldly avowed on this floor by both Whigs and 
Democrats from the South; they present an un- 
broken column, they are sustained by resolutions 
every where lepied tn the South by legislative 
bodies and political conventions; they are backed 
by a slaveholding press, which is daily sending 


| forth its volume of denunciation upon all who will 


in favor of extending slavery. 


' 


', came from the South. 


not bow to their dictation. A geographical line 
has thus been drawn by the South. It remains to 
be tested whether the free people of the free States 
will stand quietly by and allow themselves to be 
ostracised in this way. 

Sir, I can answer for one portion of the Empire 
State, and I think for the whole. We never shall 
be driven into the support of principles which are 
abhorrent to all our notions of the rights of man. 
New York occupies a proud position on this sub- 
ject. Whatever diversity of opinion may exist on 
other topics, whatever distractions may exist in 
political parties, few have ever dared to take ground 
If the South have 
allies among us, (and I admit they have,) they are 
compelled to fight the battles of slavery under the 
guise of friendship for restriction. Submit this 
question to the intelligent voters of our State, and 
more than ninety-five out of every hundred would 
pronounce their verdict against extension. Occa- 
sionally we find those who take the broad ground 


When Congress assembled, this was one of the 
first questions to which our attention was called. 


“This black cloud,”’ it was said, ‘* was lowering 


over our political horizon.’’ The first speech of 
the session was an able one, from the gentleman 


from North Carolina, advocating the extension of 


slavery over our new territories. ‘The first speech 


delivered. against the principles of this section |, 


The friends of free princi- | 


| 


In common 
with others, I have a solemn daty to discharge 
with regard to this subject: no consideration what- 

ever will deter me from a faithful performance of 

the same. Every gentleman here will probably 
do likewise. I shall not question the motives of 
any with whom I may differ. It will be my ob. 
ject truly to reflect the sentiments of the enlight- 
ened and patriotic citizens of the district I have 
the honor to represent. In the contest of 1846, it 
proved to be the strongest Democratic district in 
the State. It is to be hoped that we shall main- 

' tain this position in the great conflict before us. 
If it shall be lost, it will be in consequence of the 

| efforts which have been made to introduce the doc- 

trines of slavery; but no such result is anticipated, 
The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Cuiineman,] who opened this discussion, seemed 
to desire a full and thorough investigation of the 
| merits of the great question before us. I hope it 
will receive such examination at our hands. It 
shall be my object to confine myself strictly to the 
subject. The crisis has now arrived when this 
difficulty must be met; we cannot postpone it if 
we were so disposed. It must be settled, and the 
quicker it is done, the better for all parties con- 
cerned. I have given to it the most careful re- 
flection and consideration. My judgment has 
brought. me to a conclusion directly opposite to 
the one which, I am free to admit, is sustained by 
great ability and consummate skill by southern gen- 
tlemen. Had I any doubts on the subject, I could 

_ not hesitate as to the course I ought to pursue. I 
consider myself instructed to resist the extension of 
slavery. I hold it to be the duty of the representa- 
tive to obey or resign. I shall allude to this point 
more particularly hereafter. I will now proceed 
to examine some of the prominent positions as- 
sumed, and the arguments relied on to sustain 
| them by the advocates of slavery. 

The great champion of the slave system at the 

| South [Mr. CaLnoun] and his followers here con- 

tend that Congress has no power to exclude sla- 
very from the Territories belonging to the General 

Government. In his resolutions, Mr. C. says 

they are ‘*the joint and common property of the 

States.”” The resolutions of most of the slave 

States adopt this view of ownership. The reso- 

| lutions of a Senator from Florida declare them 

to be **the common property of the Union.” All 
the slaveholders who have spoken here take this 
ground. So far, the South are clearly right. The 
property, sovereignty, and jurisdiction, are all 
vested in the people of the United States—in ‘the 

Union.” This brings us to the question, How is 

this * joint property”’ to be controlled and man- 

aged? This power, as a matter of course, must 
be vested in the “jeint owners.” It must be ex- 

_ercised by them or their agents. In this view of 

the case, we are a great corporation. Congress 
are our agents, or, if you please, directors. As 
such, they have the power, and are in duty bound 
| to manage the “common property” as in their 
| judgment is for the benefit of the ‘* joint owners.” 

|The people, in their individual capacity, can do 
nothing with it. The States, in their separate 
sovereignties, have no power over it. Suppose 
| they should attempt it: how would they succeed? 
| One of the slave States might say, in addition to 
| their slave laws, we will add the Mohammedan 

, law of marriage; we will legalize the code of honor; 

we will license gaming-houses and houses of ill 
fame. All these ‘* peculiarities’’ this State, as one 

of the ‘* joint owners,’ might insist upon transfer- 

_ ring to the ** joint property” of our free Territories. 

| Every other State in the Union might repudiate 

| these immoralities, and refuse to allow them to be 
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{| 
brought upon the premises. How could such a || vania) says, in his work on the Constitution, page |‘ hibiting the carrying on the slave trade with any 
controversy ever be settled by the States? It would | 227: ‘foreign country.”” In 1800, May 10; in 1803, 
be impossible; hence the founders of our Govern- | “Congress hasalways been considered as entitled to regu- February 23; in 1807, March 2; in 1818, April 
ment have wisely provided that Congress shall || !ate, not only the form of government of the territory, but 20; in 1819, March 3; and in 1820, May 15, laws 


. . also to reserve to themselves the approbation or rejection of ; ae 
y ; '- : . se e s ) = 
have the entire and exclusive control and sover- | cich jaws as may be passed by the legislative power which “Fe severally passed, not only restricting and pro 


eignty of our Territories, or ‘joint property,”’ as | they may establish. ‘These laws are considered as ema- hibiting the slave trade, but making it felonious, 
the South choose to term it. "Where is the sov- || nating from the United States.” in the highest degree known to our criminal code, 
ereignty of the District of Columbia vested? Will Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, vol. 1, | The 4th section of the act of May 15, 1820, provides 
it be pretended that Congress has no power to | p. 385, clearly establishes this doctrine. He says:| that any citizen or person detected in the slave 
enact laws relating to this District, or even to pro- || “It would seem, from the various Congressional regula- || trade ‘*shall be adjudged a pirate, and, on convic- 
vide a Territorial Government here, and that they |, tions of the Territories belonging to the Unittd States, that tion thereof, shall suffer death.” 
are null and void if not approved by the separate | tae of them, Thus we see that we have long since placed the 
States? Congress has exercised this power from | a Sihecaeshs- ha 17 Wendell, 584, ™®" who goes abroad to deal or traffic in_ the 
the date of its cession. Will any one deny the | «1. this well-established law. He says: >| blood and bones of the African, by the side of the 
power of Congress to suppress duelling, horse- || were a country is acquired by conquest 7 ake murderer. We hang the one as we do the other, 
racing, gaming-houses, &c.? These are all evils || the mere will of the aoeaearhs is to determine whether the. We have expended much treasure, and many lives, 
which most men agree should be suppressed. | ancient laws shall remain or shall be changed, in whole or to suppress the slave trade. Why do this, if sla- 
President Polk has settled this question. In his | in part.” , very is right? If the principle is correct, then let 
message of December, 1845, he say | nan taides the eminent domain, the sovercient gives «us repeal these prohibitory laws, call home ovr 
* Congress possess the power of exclusive legislation over i property—that is, the empire, or the right of command in all vessels from the coast of Africa, restore to our 
the District of Columbia, and [ recommend the interests of || places of the country belonging to the nation.””"—VFiuttel, 113. | citizens this branch of commerce, and throw open 
its inhabitants to your favorable consideration.”’ || “The domain of the nation extends to everything she pos- || our ports, upon the great principles of free trade. 


Mr. Pinckney, in his report, number 691, of Ist | *e88¢s by & just title; itcomprehends her ancient and just | Tf we have been wrong in placing the slave-dealer 





ae ' possessions, and all her acquisitions made by meaus which | : . 
session 24th Congress, says: | are just in themselves, or adinitted as such among nations— | by the side of the blackest felon on the gibbet, let 
“ They are aware that, under the Constitution, Congress || concessions, purchases, conquests made in a regular war, | us retrace our steps, and no longer hold him upa 
possesses exclusive legislation over the aforesaid District.’ &e. And by her possessions we ought not only to under- | degraded felon—‘pirate”’ branded on his forehead. 
|| stand her territories, but all the rights she enjoys.” — VF . oe 
The pretence that Congress has no power over | 165. nw ent joys.” —Vattel, |) Wi) any man propose this change? The free 


slavery here is perfectly idle. Has Maryland any | 
power to abolish slavery here? No one will pre- |) court say: very and the trade or traffic in wanes being» to be 
pag : || : : : s 4 
tend she has. Then the District, by being ceded || “Tf any doubt could be entertained, it would certainly properly viewed, rE disposes . - 
to the General Government, was enslaved forever. | vanish on consideration of the part of the Constitution of these laws. They are designec to protect and en- 
The legislative power of Maryland cannot reach |, the United States to which the counsel for the State has | force the first great principles of human freedom, 
it. Congress has no power over it. According to as rain ape power ae eee ae Pg ae which are infinitely more valuable than even life: 
= _ ° jj oO nd inake é neediul rules and regulations with regard to 
these arguments, slavery can never be abolished || the territory or other property of the United States.” Now, a | destroy the first, and the latter becomes worthless. 
here, unless we recede itto Maryland. Whatcan |! very needful regulation with regard to the land of the United The hand that can be raised to destroy this inalien- 
be more absurd than such a sophism? Congress | States, considered a subject of property, is to provide || able right, is justly consigned toa deeper pit of infa- 
Te : : tn thig | for its settlement. The individuals who are to settle on it than the one which destroys or takes away life. 
on prohibit the introduction of slaves into this | must be designated, and when there, must have some kind ei : ti | evil . re to be ae b 
Territory. We hold entire control over it; and |, of government given them. Otherwise, if any individual | Seen ¢ oe any 
none can deny the power of Congress to exclude | have aright to remove thither, and those thus assembled | these enactments. Many m the South would. op- 
what must be conceded is a ** great national evil.’ || can establish a government of their own, independent of, || pose it for precisely the same reasons. Others 
We can do the same with regard w all our Terri- | and uncontrolled by, the authority of the United States, | would oppose it, because they desire to retain a 


: . . would not the acquiescence of the latter be an implied re- . 
tories. Until admitted as States, they are under || linquishmentof their title? Would nota State thes evacted | monopoly of this great trade at home. They sup- 
the absolute control and direction of Congress. | 


be at liberty to decline being incorporated into the Union?’ pose that a sufficient supply can be raised on our 
The national sovereignty and control may be dele- || In discussing this point, in 1790, Mr. Madison | °W" soil to satisfy the wants of the new and pur- 


I will add an authority from Louisiana. The States would oppose it, because they believe sla- 


gated toa Territorial Legislature. This has usually || said: chasing States. ‘They can readily see, that to open 

been done, and very properly; but in granting this || “He adverted to the western country and the cession of || the markets from abroad, would destroy or greatly 

right, Congress has the prerogative to prescribe | Georgia, in which Congress have certainly the power to lessen the value of the slaves bred at home. 

such limitations to the Territorial Government as | Testlate the subject of slavery: which shows that gentlemen The Governor of Virginia, in his recent mes- 
| are mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot constitu. || ao ks, that “ itis unquestionably true, that 

may be thought proper. Congress may annul any | tionally interfere in the business, in any degree whatever.” ange, remarks, net «s qe d ei ’ 

act of such Legislature. This common property, | —Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4, 213. if our slaves were to be restricted to their present 

as it is called by Mr. Calhoun and others, has Authorities may be multiplied to almost any ‘limits, they would greatly diminish in value, and 


always been managed and controlled in this way | extent, to sustain this point. Every President, | thus seriously impair the fortunes of their own- 
since the foundation of this Republic. With this | from Washington down to Polk, has acted upon , ‘ ©" To carry out the argument, he might have 
long-established and invariable usage of Congress, | and carried out this construction. Congress has || added: to save our fortunes, and to keep up the 
the opinions of our eminent jurists and political || exercised this power in eleven different instances; | value of our slaves, we must have more territory, 
writers on American law agree. Chief Justice || in six of which, the power to restrict slavery was | Where we can send off our increase or surplus 
Marshall says, in treating this point: || coupled with it. | slave crop, and we must be protected against for- 
“ Whichever may be the source whence this power is | Mr. Chairman, I am: aware that some modern || &!$" !mportation. We must have the eve 
derived, the possession of it is unquestioned.”—1 Peters’ | theorists have sprung up, and arevattempting to || privilege of supplying the markets in these ac- 
A ai | reverse the action of Congress upon this subject, quired territories. le. if th 
Again: '| with a view tothe extensionof slavery. Thesegen- || , Sif» I leave gentlemen to reconcile, if they can, 
«On the transfer of territory from one nation to another, | tlemen deny the power of Congress over the subject. || this state of things to their views of free trade. 


it has never been held that the relations of the inhabitants Claiming these people as goods and chattels, and 
with each other undergo any change. Their relations with ||" gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Gayte,] who || ” oe & ’ 


| | ; he : St lizing the entire traffic. 

their former sovereign are dissolved, and new relations are | led off on this bill, takes this ground. He insists | MOnOPO S rs ys 

evented batween Ginek of4 the government which has ac- || upon it that these Territories are as much States Emigrants settling in Texas are prohibited from 
quired their territory. The same act which transfers their || at one time as another; before admission into the | 29'S 8¢ross to Africa to purchase slaves; and if 
country, transfers the allegiance of those who remain in it, | | Uni : h cas Il ft This i they attempt it, we hand them over to the hang- 
and the law which may be denominated political, is neces- || U0" JEst 8 CMpRateany a0’ awe: a a But they can come here, and, under the 
sarily changed, although that which regulates the intercourse | doctrine so palpably against law and reason that it || ™®" i : itol, b p thes l 

and general conduct of individuals remains in force until | would be a waste of time to dwell upon it. It || Very walls of our Capitol, buy up these people as 





altered by the newly created power of the State.””—1 Peters? ompinnt . | they would cattle and horses, chain them ther 

U. S. Rep., 542. . ” 4 i] ene ei cera? te ee | tited de many felons, and send them off to Texas. 
The same doctrine is sustained in 4 Wheaton’s | Judge Story says: A transaction which would consign the actor to 

Rep., 422, McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland. | “ Neither on Diswiet of Columbia or a Territory is a || the gibbet if done on the coast of Africa among a 
Again: || State, within the meaning of the Constitution.°—Story’s || barbarous people, is all right in the capital of our 
“ Rules and regulations respecting the Territories of the || ©2™-2°!- 3 P. 385- : | free, civilized, and happy Republic. 

United States: they necessarily include complete jurisdic. || Mr. Chairman, I have, as I believe, demon- || Thus wesee that a perfect monopoly of the slave 

ae one Nation vs. State of Georgia, 5 Peters’ || strated that Congress holds the sovereignty of our | commerce is secured to the slave States. The two 
v al : | Territories. It has been uniformly exercised when || cases before us present a strange contrast—the one 

The power of governing and of legislating for a Terri- | 


onal ower " | necessary. The constitutional right to retain this || is legalized and made honorable, the other is de- 
a tare ccrrieony. Wescoter, ander’ Gis eset rae || restriction cannot be successfully controverted. | nounced on our statute-book as ignominious and 
Sec. 3,] Congress possessed and exercised the absolute and | We can exclude an article which we forbid our |, felonious, and punished with death. 

undisputed power of governing and legislating for the Ter- || citizens elsewhere to traffic in. If we can exclude |, Can any man reconcile this state of things to his 
ritories exoesed in Lomsigna afte its purchase. ”-—Sergeant’s | the Mussulman, with his plurality of wives and || views of moral and political right? Can we recon- 


“ As the General Government possesses the right to acquire | concubines, we can do the same with regard to his | cile the discrepancy which exists in the two branch- 
territory, other | by treaty or conquest, it would seem to fol- | slaves; we can pronounce them free the moment | es of commerce? I allude to them not for the 
ow as an inevitable consequence that it the . bes : . ‘ ; 
to govern what it hes acquired. The sonritory, ee they touch our soil. We prohibit slavery as we | purpose of interfering with the rights of the slave 


acquired, does not become entitled to self-government, and | do other great and leading immoralities, because | States as secured by the Constitution, but to show 

it is not subject to the jurisdiction of any State. It must | they are destructive of the morals and well-being | that we are in duty bound to exclade from our free 

consequently he under the jurisdiction of the Union, or it || of society. This principle has been fully recog- || territories a commerce, a traffic which we have 

mo without any government at all.” —3 Story’s Com., || nized in our legislation on this very subject, both | branded as infamous, a trade which will be ruinous 
’ » ° 


| as to our power over it and its moral character. i to the future well-being of the country or territory 





Rawle (a late distinguished lawyer of Pennsyl- || As early as 1794, we passed a general law “ pro- || for which we are providing. 
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Upon this view we might safely rest the whole 
question before us. If the slave trade is morally 
righi,and ought to be extended and encouraged— 
if the introduction of slavery is calculated to in- 
sure the future welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try committed to our care, then, indeed, it is our 
duty not ee to allow it, but to encourage its 
extension and propagation. We should remove 
all existing barriers to the trade. We should per- 
mit the people to purchase where they please. 


lieving, as I do, that our laws declaring the slave 
trade to be piracy, and punishable as such, are 
founded wpon the immutable principles of justice, 
morality, and truth; and that the introduction of 
this traffic and institution into our free territories 
now owned, or to be acquired, would be one of 
the greatest possible injuries to the future growth, 
welfare, and happiness of the country, and that 
we have ful! power over the subject,—I could not, 
with my vote or influence, aid, assist, or consent to 
the infliction upon it of an evil of such magnitude. 

I might here allude to the present prosperous and 
happy condition of the great West, with its teeming 
miihons of happy freemen, owners of the soil, the 
eultivators of their own freeholds—its innumera- 
ble villages, towns, and cities, springing into life 
and growing up as by magic—its immense inland 
commerce, great] 
sntnipaioes-<tnl ask any gentleman from the 
South or North to contrast their present condition 
and future prospects with what it would have been, 
had the black pall of slavery been spread over it 
in 1787. Does any one doubt the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of Jefferson, when he devised and drew 
up this restriction in 1784,* or of his associates, 
who carried it into effect in 1787? Does any one 
doubt that its application now would be equally 
beneficial to the country in question? 

Who that has ever passed down the Ohio has 
not been struck with astonishment at the differ- 
ence between the appearance of a slave country 
on one side, and a free population on the other? 
Who that has ever travelled in the slave States 
has not observed the blighting and withering influ- 
ence of the institution? This is conceded by many 
of the ablest and most upright statesmen of the 
South. I might here give the testimony of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lafayette, Patrick Henry, and 
a host of others, coming down to the present day. 
A few extracts, however, must suffice. 

Washington, in a letter to Robert Morris, says: 

«1 can only say, that there is notaman living who wishes 
more sincerely than I do, to see a plan adopted for the abo- 
lition of it; but there is only one proper and effectual mode 
by which it can be done, and that is by the legislative autho- 


rity; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall not be 
wanting.” 


In a letter to General Lafayette, on the subject | 


of his efforts to emancipate the slaves in the colo- 
ny of Cayenne, he says: 

* Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally 
into the minds of the people of this country.”’ 

In a letter to Mr. Mercer, he says: 

«* T never mean, unless some particular circumstance should 
compel me to it, to possess another slave by purchase; it being 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted by which 
slavery in this country may be abolished by law.”’ 

In other letters he ascribes the depreciation of 
southern lands to the existence of slavery. In his 
last will and testament is found this clause: 

« Upon the decease of my wife, it is my will and desire 


that all my slaves which [hold in my own right shall receive | 


their freedom.” 

This is sufficient to show how the Father of our 
Republic regarded this subject; he has left on rec- 
ord his living and his dying testimony against it. 
Sir, what would be the language of the patriarch, 


could his pure spirit return and take a position 
among us at this moment? 


trines now promulgated from the ‘* Old Dominion?” 

I need not stop to answer these inquiries. An 
answer is found in a life devoted to the principles 
of freedom, justice, and truth. He would desire his 
ashes to be removed from a land where they pro- 
pose to perpetuate slavery. 








exceeding all calculations or | 


On which side would | 
he range himself? What would he say of the doc- | 


* Original draught of Mr. Jeflerson’s restriction. See Jour- | 


nal of Congress for April 19, 1784, vol. 4, p. 373, 
« That after the year 1800, of the Christian era, there 


shall be neither slavery nor unvoluntary servitude in any of | 


the said States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been convicted to have been 
personally guilty.” 


‘| “deplore the necessity of holding our fellow-men in bondage.” 
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The testimony of Jefferson is still stronger: he 
| Says: 


** 'There must be an unhappy inflnence on the manners of 
our people produced by the existence of slavery among es, 


The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpet- | 
val exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unre- | 
| mitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions 


on the other; our children see this and learn to imitate it.’” 
| “The man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners 
| and morals undepraved by such circumstances. And with 


| what execration should the statesman be loaded who, per- | 


c || mitting one-half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of | 
These, with me, arecontrolling considerations. Be- ' 


the other, transforms those into despots and these into ene- 


mies, destroys the morals of the one part and the amor pa- | 


trie of the other.*’ “ With the morals of the people, their 
industry also is destroyed.’’ 

Again, he says: 

“Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that 

| God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever ; that, con- 

sidering numbers, nature, and natural means, only a revolu- 
tion of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situations, is 
ainong possible events ; that it may become probable by su- 
pernaturalinterference. The Almighty has no attribute that 
ean take sides with us in such a contest.” 


Again: 


« What an incomprehensible machine is man! who can 
endure toil, famine, stripes. imprisonment, and death itself, | 


in vindication of his own liberty; and the next moment be 
| deafto all those motives whose powersupported him through 
| his trial, and inflict on his fellow men a bondage, one hour 


of which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which | 


he rose in rebellion to oppose.” 
In a letter to Dr. Price, of London, who had 


interested himself in behalf of emancipation, he 
SAYS: 


a robber and a murderer; but in no greater number.’ 


In another letter written to a friend in 1814, we | 


| find the following emphatic language: 


“Your favor of July 31 was duly received, and read with 
| peculiar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the head and 
| heart of the writer. Mine on the subject of the slavery of ne- 


groes have longsinee been in the possession ofthe public, and | 


| time has only served to give them stranger root.”? 


| equally the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to us 
| that they should have pleaded it so long in vain.” 

|| Again: 

‘¢ We must wait with patience the workings of an overruling 


Providence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance 
of these our brethren.” 


Brethren! Brethren do we hear from the great 
| founder of the Democratic party? The language 

of Virginia statesmen now is, ‘* Goods and chat- 

tels,”’ ** property,’’ “* human cattle.” 

Hear him further: 
«When the measure of their tears shall be fnll, when 

their groans shall have involved Heavén itself in darkness, 
_ doubtless a God of Justice will awaken to their distress.” 
| In the original draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
_ pendence, he denounces the King for keeping open 
‘| the slave markets in the colonies against their will: 
| he calls it an * execrable commerce.’’ 
__ Ina letter to Mr. Sparks, Feb. 4, 1824, he avows 
| his firm adhegence to his opinions formed in early 

life on this subject. Such is the language of the 
‘great Virginia statesman, the pride of the free 
| Democratic world. We have been taught to look 
to him as the exponent of Democratic principles. 
| They will stand the test and scrutiny of time, and 
| must prevail. By the side of Jefferson, on this 
_ great question, stood Franklin, Rush, Jay, Adams, 
| Gates, George Clinten, Madison, Monroe, and 
, hosts of other leading and patriotic spirits, 


| ‘ Jefferson, and Madison, the most patriotic and 
| ‘useful men that ever lived in this country, owned 
| *slaves;’’ evidently designing to appropriate the 


as the argument is concerned; and what gross ir- 
justice to the memory of these departed sages! 
This might have been expected from other quar- 
ters, but coming from that direction it surprised 
me. 

The eloquent Patrick Henry has left us his 
opinions of slavery. I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Virginia to them. He 
says: 

2 Would any one believe that.I am master of slaves of | 
my own choice? I will not, { cannot justify it. I believe | 


a time will come when an opportunity will be offered to | 
abolish this Lementable evil.” | 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On another occasion, he said: 


“It would rejoice my very soul that every one of m 


4 y 
fellow-beings was emancipated. We ought to lament and 


“Northward ofthe Chesapeake, you may find here and there | 
an opponent to your doctrine. as you may find here andthere | 


«The love of justice and the love of country plead | 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brop- | 
|| HEAD,] in his speech delivered here on the third | 
instant, took occasion to say that ** Washington, 


| weight of these great names in favor of slavery. | 
What could be more unjust and unfounded so far | 








! 


Such was the language of this patriot. He 
could bring up these men from the scale of mere 
ss property,” and place them by his side as * fellow. 
men.’’ How different the language now uttered 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bavty.] 

Mr. Monroe, in a speech in the Virginia Con. 
vention, said: 

“ We have found that this evil has preyed upon the very 


vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all the States 
in which it has existed.’’ 


|| Mr. Pinkney,in a speech on this subject, says: 
‘| Never will your comtry be productive—never will its 
|| agriculture, its commerce, or its manufactures flourish, so 
| Jong as they depend on reluctant bondmen for their prog. 
| ress. Even the earth itself, which teems with profusion 
under the cultivating hand of the free-born laborer, shrinks 
into barrenness from the contamimating sweat of a slave, 
| Survey the countries where the hand of freedom conducts 
| the ploughshare, and compare their produce with yours,” 
The view here taken by Mr. Pinkney is con- 
clusively sustained by Mr. Walker in his late re- 
port. He says: 
| “The skill, energy, and industry, the interest and pride in 
success, the vigitanee and perseverance, that will be mani- 
fested by our intelligent workingmen under such a system, 
wll far more than refund to capital such reasonable partici- 
pation in its profits, and enable such American establish. 
ments to supply the nations of the world. It is the partici- 
pation of all our people in the government, that is one great 
|| cause of our prosperity ; and the participation of our work- 
ingmen in the profits of our industrial establishinents would 
exhibit similar results.” 

Mr. Walker says it is this principle of elevating 
the workingmen into partners that has enabled our 
fishermen to drive from the most distant seas al} 
|| competition. 

“ This elevating the toiling millions of America to a just 
|| participation of the profits of that capital which is made 
|| froitfal only by thei indnstry, will yet enjoy as great a tri- 

umph as that unfettered trade and untaxed and unrestricted 
labor with which it ought to be, and yet will be, proudly as- 
sociated. 

** What is called the pauper labor of Europe is already infe- 
rior to our labor, but would be rendered still more powerless 
to compete with us when labor here partieipated with cap 
tal in the profits.” 

Such is the comparison drawn by the Secretary 
between the enterprising freeman of our country 
and the oppressed laborer of Europe. It is not an 
| overdrawn picture; it is literally true, and it will 

be readily seen that it will apply with still greater 

force to the slave States, where the Jaborer is put 

on a par with and made a part of the machinery. 

The miserable being who drives the plough looks 
| forward to a life to be dragged out in the service 
of his master, and all the reward he can anticipate 
is the certainty of being, like the plough he holds, 
cast off when no longer useful. He cannot claim 
even his own offspring. He is in daily expecta- 
tion of their being torn from his embrace and sent 
in chains to the slave marts. ‘The principle laid 
down by Mr. Walker is sound, and the slave States 
will drag their slow length along until they abolish 
this miserable system of bondage. 

General Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, and 
the greatest captain of his age,did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the obligations he, as well as the whole 
country, were under to the people of color in the 
ever-memorable struggle on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. In an address to these people on that 
occasion, he says: 

* Soldiers: When, on the banks of the Mobile, I called 
you to take up arms, inviting you to partake the perils and 
glory of your white fellow-citizens, | expected much from 
you; for I was not ignorant that you possessed qualities 
most formidable to an invading enemy. I knew with what 
fortitude you could endure hunger and thirst, and all the 

fatigues of a campaign. I knew well how you loved your 
|| native country, and that you had, as well as ourselves, to 
|| defend what man holds most dear—his parents, ee, 

wife, children, and property. You have done more than 
expected. I found among you a noble enthusiasm, which 
leads to the performance of great things. 

“The President of the United States shall hear how 
praiseworthy was your conduct in the hour of danger, and 
the representatives of the American people will, I doubt 
not, give you the praise your exploits entitle you to. Your 
General anticipates them in applauding your noble ardor.” 

This is not the language of this Hall to these 
people now. The brave and gallant General could 
address them as equals in the hour of peril; but 
here they are degraded into goods and chattels—put 
on a par with the brute. 

The eccentric and talented John Randolph, who 
so es | wielded an influence in this hall and 
throughout the country, followed in the footsteps 
of the sages of Mount Vernon and Monticello on 
this subject. On the Ist of March, 1816, he sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives the follow- 
ing resolution: 
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« Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the existence of an inhuman and illegal traffic of slaves 
carried on in and through the District of Columbia, and to 
report whether any and what measures are necessary for 
putting a stop to the same.” 

This resolution was adopted; Mr. Randolph was 
appointed chairman. On the 5th, it was ordered | 
that the committee have power to send for persons | 
and papers. 

Sir, what must have been the surprise and in- | 
dignation of the spirit of this distinguished Vir- 
ginian, had it been permitted to witness the action 
of this House a few days since on a similar reso- | 
lution! Should we not have heard the cutting and || 
withering rebuke administered by his masterly || 
tongue to a Northern statesman in 1820 repeated? | 
I will give it as indicating not only his views of || 
slavery, but of Northern men who join the slave- | 
holding interest: ‘*Sir,’’ said he, ‘| neither env 
the head nor the heart of that man from the North || 
who rises here to defend slavery upon principle.”’ | 
This is doubtless the feeling of every honorable || 
man at the South to this day. During the same || 
controversy, alluding to the North, he said: ] 


** We do not govern them by our black slaves, but by their | 
own white slaves. We know what we are doing. We have | 
conquered you once, and we can again; and how? Notby 
mezns of our extra Representatives on account of our slaves, 
but by means of white slaves who come here from the North | 
and do our bidding.” 


Slavery 


| on the ground of necessity. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


comer shuns as being deleterious to his views and habits, 
See the wide-spreading ruin which the avarice of our ances- 
tral Government has produced in the South, as witnessed in 
a sparse population of freemen, deserted habitations, and 


| fields without culture! Strange to tell,even the wolf, driven 


back long since by the approach of man, now returns, after 
the lapse of an hundred years, to howl over the desolations 
of slavery.” 

Another member said: 

“Tam gratified to perceive that no gentleman has yet 
risen in this Hall the avowed advocate of slavery. The day 


| has gone by when such a voice could be listened to with 
| patience, or even forbearance. 


I regret that we should find 
one among us who enters the lists as an apologist, except 
If there be one who concurs 
with the gentleman from Brunswick [Mr. Gholson] in the 
harinless character of this institution, let me request him to 
compare the condition of the slaveholding portion of this 
Commonwealth, barren, desolate, and seared as it were by 
the avenging hand of Heaven, with the descriptions we have 
of the same from those who broke its virgin soil. To what 
is this change ascribable? Alone tothe withering and blast- 
ing effects of slavery.” 


Still another member said: 


“The evils of this system cannosbe enumerated. They 
glare upon us atevery step. When the owner looks to his 
wasted estate, he knows and feels them.” 


Mr. Ritchie, the venerable and respected editor 


of the Union, in speaking of the subject of slavery, | 
in 1832, said: || 


“Itis probable, from what we hear, that the Committee | 
on the Colored Population will report some plan for getting 
rid of the free people of color. But is this all that can be 


Such is the language of the truth-telling Ran- || done? Are we forever to suffer the greatest evi! which can 


dolph. Willing to avail himself of the treason, yet | 
despising the traitor who could sacrifice his free | 
— and betray a free constituency. I trust 
is sarcasm can have noapplication during this con- 
test; but we shall see. Hisdying testimony against 
the system is found in his will. In that he says: 

“T give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con- 
science tells me they are justly entitled.” 

The last, though by no means the least, of eur 
revolutionary heroes who has recgrded his abhor- 
rence of the system, is the gallant and noble-minded 
Lafayette. Having periled his life and fortune to 
aid our fathers in their struggle for freedom, he 








scourge our land, not only to remain, but to inerease in its 
dimensions? Yes, something must be done, and it is the 
part of no honest man to deny it.” 

* When, within a period equal to that in which the Fed- 
eral Constitution has been in existence, those numbers will 
increase to more than two millions within Virginia; when 
this, the fairest land on all this continent, for soil, and cli 
mate, and situation combined, might become a sort of garden 


spot if it were worked by the hands of while men alone,— |) 
can we, ought we, to sit quietly down, fold our arms, and say | 


to each other, ‘ Well, well, this thing will not come to the 
worst in our day?? 
sure, but gradual—systematic, but discreet, ought to be 
adopted for reducing the mass of evil that is pressing upon 
the South. 

“The disease is deep-seated. It is atthe heart’s core. It 
is consuming our vitals.””—See Richmond Enquirer of Jan- 


could not witness the existence and continuance of || very 7, 1882. 


American slavery without feeling the keenest an- 
guish. In alluding to it he says: 


“ While I am indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told that 
in that very country a large portion of the people are slaves. 
Itis a dark spot on the face of the natien. Such a state of 
things cannot always exist.” 


In a letter to Mr. Clarkson, near the close of his 
useful life, he says: 


**T would never have drawn my sword in the cause of 
America, if I could have conceived that thereby | was found- 
ing a land of slavery.” | 


I will now leave the revolutionary witnesses, 
and come down to more modern times. I shall 
continue to draw my evidence principally from the 
South,—men who speak from actual observation: 
they will be believed at the North, and they can- 
not be impeached at the South. 

Mr. Mason, of ee a distinguished member 


of ~ Convention which framed the Constitution, 
said: 


‘Slavery discourages the arts and manufactures. The 
poor despise labor when it is performed by slaves. It pre- 
vents the immigration of whites, who really enrich and 
strengthen acountry. It produces the most pernicious effects 
on morals. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. 
it brings the judgment of Heaven upon a country.’ 


Governor Randolph, in his address to the Legis- 
lature of Virginia in 1820, said: 


“The deplorable error of our ancestors in copying a civil 
institution from savage Africa bas affixed upon their pos- 
terity a depressing burden, which nothing but the extraor- 
dinary benefits conferred by our happy climate could have 
enabled us to support. We have been far outstripped by 
States to whom nature has been far less bountiful. It is 
painful to consider what might have been under other cir- 
cumstances the amount of general wealth in Virginia.” 


Mr. Brodnax, in a speech in the Legislature of 
Virginia in 1832, said: 

“That slavery in Virginia is an evil, and a transcendant 
evil, it would be more than idle to doubt ordeny. Itisa 
mildew which has blighted every region it has touched 
from the creation of the world.’ 


Mr. Custis said: 


“The prosperity and izement of a State is to be 
seen in its increase of inhabitants and consequent 
in industry and wealth. Of the vast tide of emigration which 
now rushes like a cataract to the West, not even a trickling 
rill wends its way to the ancient Dominion. Of the muiti- 


tude of foreigners who daily seek an asylum and a home 


in the empire of liberty, how many turn their steps to the || 


region of ie slaves? None—no, not one. There is a mala- 
ria in the atmosphere of those regions, which the new 


Mr. Moore, in speaking of the evils of slavery, 
said: 
“The first I shall mention is the irresistible tendency 


which it has toundermine and destroy everything like vir- || 


tue and morality in the community.” 

“In that part of the State below tide-water, the whole 
face of the country wears an appearance of almost utter 
desolation, distressing to the beholder. ‘T’he very spot on 
which our ancestors landed a little more than two hundred 


years ago appears to be on the eve of again becoming the 
haunt of wild beasts.”’ 


Mr. Randolph said: 


“The hour of the eradication of the evil is advancing. It 
must come. 


own minds or the bloody scenes of Southampton and St. 
Domingo, is a tale for history.”’ 


Mr. Bolling said: 


‘¢ Sir, that it is an evil,a great and appalling evil, he dared 
believe no sane man would or could deny. It is a blighting 
and withering curse upon this land.” 


Mr. Faulkner said: 

‘ Being thus injurious, have we not a right to demand its 
extermination? Shall society suffer that the slaveholder 
may continue to gather his vigintial crop of human flesh ?”’ 

I might add the names of Rives, Powell, Mc- 
Dowell, and many others, who spoke of the insti- 
tution in equally strong language, but time will 
not permit. I refer gentlemen to the files of the 

| Enquirer for a full report of these speeches.* (See 
Enquirer for 1832.) 

We are told by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Bayty] that a different sentiment now pre- 
vails in that State; that the institution is now 
regarded with favor; that it was beneficial to the 
slave, &c. This may be so. I am bound to re- 


spect his opinions of his own State. This is an | 


evidence that opinions, not principles, may change. 
History shows that nations, in falling from the 
highest state of prosperity into the weakness of 
luxury, change their opinions with their change of 
habits. The virtues of a former age become obso- 
lete. Effeminate pleasures relax the nerve and 
prepare the mind for a willing sacrifice. Poets and 
orators, catching the spirit of the community in 
which they live, have praised the delusion until 
the heart of the nation has been corrupted to the 
core, and ceased to beat. 


| How will the opinions of the honorable gentle- | 


'man be relished by the young republic whose 





1 doe Wa gres end nose were cxdered on the pending resolu- 


on, and were ayes 64, noes 59, 


in the Territories—Mr. S. Lawrence. 


\| public, for the benefit of these 


Whether it is effected by the energies of our 
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devotion to liberty has been applauded in this Hall, 
and whose noblest act, after self-emancipation, was 
the restoration of the slave to freedom? Surely 
his effort to reverse the wheels of civilization, and 
send us back to the dark ages, will be as unavail- 
ing as it was unexpected. — 


| The gentleman mourns over the emancipation of 


slaves in the colonies of republican France. He 
regards this as an indication of their incapacity for 
self-government. And what added to the humilia- 
tion of the scene was to see a distinguished mem- 
ber from a free State (Mr. C. J. Incersor.] sym- 
pathizing with him in his regrets. He would be 
glad to retain even the islands of the sea, and 
Algiers on the coast of Africa, to accompany him 
back to the ages of the world when this principle 
was tolerated; but, thank Heaven, they are beyond 
his grasp. This proves that the influences of the 
system are anything but salutary. It carries its 
votaries backward instead of taking them onward 
in the march of intellect and philanthropy, as well 


as all the great improvements of the age. To all 
| this, however, we have no right to on 
Let Virginia go back to the days of Henry VII., 


when the people had regular markets for the sale 
| of their children, if she chooses. We shall not 
uarrel with her forso doing. All we say is, spare 
the free country we are acquiring from such a fate— 
from such degradation. I do not believe Virginia 
will follow such leaders; she will be guided by the 
precepts of Jefferson, Washington, Patrick Henry, 
, and the Randolphs. 
| Iwill here give the decrees of the French Re- 
entlemen: 
“The Provisional Government of the Republic, consider- 
ing that no French land should any longer bear slaves, de- 


| crees: A commission is instituted, under the Provisional 
| Minister of Colonies and the Marine, to prepare, within the 


Something ought to be dene; means || shortest delay, the act of the insmediate emancipation of the 
. ? 8 a9 p | 


t 


slaves in all the colonies of the Republic. 
|| Paris, March 4. F. ARAGO.” 
| This decree was followed up, after the Republic 
'| was fully established, by the following ordinance 
|| of the National Convention: 
| Art. 1. Slavery shall be entirely abolished in all the 
|| French colonies and possessions, two months after the pro- 
|| mulgation of this decree, in each of them. After the pro- 
|| mulgation of the present decree in the colonies, all corpo- 
|| real chastisement, all sale of persons not free, shall be abso- 
|| lutely interdicted. 
|| Art. 2. The system of engagement for the time, esiab- 
|| lished at Senegal, is suppressed. 
| .4rt.3. The governors or general commissioners of the 
| Republic are charged to uae all the necessary measures to 
|| secure liberty at Martinique, Guadaioupe and its depend- 
|| encies, Isle of Reuion, Guyanne, Senegal, and all other 
|| French establishments on the west side of Africa, the Isle 
|| of Mayete and ita dependencies in Aigeria. 
|| rt. 4. The old slaves condemned are relieved from all 
punishment afflictive in correctional, for acts which, if im- 
|| puted to freemen, would not bring upon them chastisement. 
Individuals transported by an administrative measure are 
| recalled. 
|| .4rt. 5. The National Assembly shail regulate the indem- 
| nity which shall be accorded to the colonies. 
|| &Art.6. The colonies and India, purified of servitude, 
|| shall be represented in the National Assembly. 
‘| Art. 7, The principle that the soil of France shall free 
|| the slave who touches it is applied to the colonies and pos- 
|| sessions of the Republic. 
\| rt. 8. In future, even in foreign countries, it is inter- 
\\ dicted to all French citizens to buy and sell slaves, or to par- 
| ticipate, directly or indirectly, in any traffic, expolitation de 
| ce genre; every infraction of these regulations shall bring 
| with it the loss of the character of French citizen. Never- 
theless, the French who are found within these prohibitions 
|| at the moment of the promulgation of the present decree, 
|| shall have a delay of three years to conform to them. Those 
i| who become possessors of slaves in foreign countries, by 
| inheritance or marriage, are, by the same penalty, bound to 
|| free or sell them, in the same period, counted from the day 
when their jon shall have commenced. 
|| .4rt. 9. The Minister of the Marine and the Colonies, 
| and the Minister of War, are charged, each in his depart- 
| ment, with the execution of this decree.” 


The gentleman has already engrossed a large 
share of the attention of the House and the com- 
mittee in making speeches on this subject. He has 
| discussed it with a vehemence peculiar to himself, 
| and condemned, in no measured terms, all who op- 
| pose the extension of his favorite institation, *‘ as 

the instruments of England”—in “aiming a blow 
at this whole Confederacy.’? Not satisfied with ex- 
_hausting his vials of wrath now at command, he 
| must exhume an old speech of his own, which 
had been buried for years, and republish it for the 
|| benefit of the world—I mean the world he repre- 
| sents; in which, I am credibly informed, there 


is not a single newspaper published. The gen- 
| tleman has seen fit to pou \ 
| a profusion of gall, indicative of the copious foun- 
|| tain from whence it came; bat it will fall harm- 


r out upon New York 
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less at her feet. The puny shafts of the slave- 
ower of this country can never harm the great 
State of New York, or turn her aside from the 
onward and upward march of intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and wealth, which she has commenced. That 


relic of barbarism, which the gentleman hugs to | 
his bosom, has been repudiated by her, and it will | 


never curse our free Ferritories by her consent. 
Her thirty-six votes in Congress will, now and 
forever, be given against extending an infamous 
traffic in human beings beyond its present limits, 
unless her solemn instructions are disregarded. 

Who are these people, thus stigmatized as ‘*in- 
struments of England?’’ Let them speak for them- 
selves: 

Resolutions of Vermont—January 28, 1847. 

“The Legislature of Vermont adopted a resolution to the 
effect, that it will not give its cowntenance, abl, or assent, 
to the admission into the Federal Union of any new State 
whose Constitution tolerates slavery; and appeals to each of 
the other States to concer in that deelaration, accompanied 
by another tnstracting its Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to use their best efforts to carry the resolution into 
effect.” 

Resolutions of New York— February 6, 1847. 

“ Resolved, That if any territory ts hereafter acquired by 
the United States, or annexed thereto, the act by which such \j 
territory is acquired or annexed, whatever sueh act may be, | 
should contain an e@nalterable fundamental artiele or pro- 
vision, whereby slavery or involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime, shall be forever excluded from the 
territory acquired or annexed.” 

Resolutions of Pennsylvania —Fehruary 8, 1847. 

“ The Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, the next 
largest in the Union, adopted a resolution requesting their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to vete agaist 
any measure Whatever by which territory will accrue to the 
Union, unless, as a part of the fundamental law upon which 


any compact or treaty is based, slavery or voluntary servi- | 


tude, except for crime, shall be forever prohibited.” 
Resolutions of Rhode Island —February 10, 1847. 

* We protest against the introduction of slaves, upon any 
terms, into any territtery of the United States, whether of 
old or recent acqui-ition, where slavery does not exist, or | 
has not immemorially exited; and we hold, thatso far from 
aiming to extend an institution like slavery over a wider 
territory than is now pervaded by it, it is clearty the interest, * 
no less than the duty, of the slaveholding States, to circum- | 
scribe its operations within their own limits, and to provide, || 
if possible, for its gradual extinguishment whenever te 
publie sentiment wal) permit it.” 

Resolutions of Ohio—February 15, 1847. 

« That the Senators and Representatives from this State | 
in the Congress of the United States be, and are hereby, 
respectfully requested to procure the passage of measures in 
that body providing for the exclusion of slavery from the 
Territory of Oregon, and also trom any other territory that | 
now is, or lrereafter may be, annexed to the United Suites.” 

Resolutions of New Jersey— February 19, 1847. 

The resolution adopted by the Legissature of New Jer- | 
sey instructs their Senators and Representativesin Congress | 
to use their best efforts to secure, as a fundamental condi- 
tion to any act of annexation of any territory hereatter to be 
acquired by the United States as an indemnity for claims, 
that slavery or involuntary servitude, exeept as a punish- 
ment for crime, shall be forever excitded from the territory 
to be annexed.” 

Resolutions of New Haumpshire—Felruarg 19, 1847. 

« That the Senator and Representatives in Congress from | 
this State be respectfully requested to urge the passage of 
measures for the extinction of slavery in the District of Co- | 
lumbia, for its exclusion from Oregon and ether ‘Territories | 
that now or at any ume hereafter may belong to the United 
States, for all constitutional measures for the suppression | 
of the domestic slave trade, and to resist the adinission of 
any new State into the Union while tolerating slavery.” 


Resolution of the New Hampshire Democratic Convention. 

* Resolved, ‘That among the doctrines of the Demoeratic 
party, the most importunt is an abiding adherence to the com- 
promises of the Constitution, as the anchor of safety to the 
Union itself—while at the same time none wre more opposedthan || 
ourselves fo the continuance or wider extension of slavery, and | 
that we will oppose so greut an evil to the progress of civiliza- 
tion and humanity, whenever a proper occasion shall arrive, 
aud by every measure consistent with the Constitution and 
Ms compromises ; and that we deem the imputations of our 
opponents on that subject too false to be worthy of regard, 
too frivolous to be deserving of answer, too inconsistent, 
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the people of this Commonweatth, do hereby solemnly pro- 
test against the acquisition of any additional territory with- 
out an express provision by Congress that there shall be 
neither shavery or involuntary servitude in such territory, 
otherwise than for the punishment of crime.”’ 


Resolutions of Maine, passed August 3, 3847. 
“ Resolved, That the sentinent of this State is profour d, 
sincere, and almost universal, that the influence of slavery 


| upon productive energy is Tike the blight of mildew; that it | 


is a moral and social evil; that it does violence to the rights 


| of man, as a thinking, reasonaMe, and responsible being. || 
| Influenced by such considerations, this State will oppose | 


| the introduction of slavery into any territory which may be 


/aclaim. 


acquired as an indemnity for claims upon Mexico.’ 
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| tolerated or established ; and the Legislature, im behalf of 





| Before parting with the gentleman, I desire to | 
eall his attention to some of the Virginia laws ap- 


plicable to these people, for whom he has such a 
tender regard—a regard which would enslave them 
forever. 
of the Governor of that State. 


‘limits.’’ ** Since $806, manumitted slaves who 
‘remain twelve months in the State are sold into 
*slavery.’’ ‘* We don’t atlow them to be learned 
‘to read and write; to have arma; to give evidence 


‘against whites; to teach the word of God to their || 


* own race in public assemblies.’’ These are a few 


of the numerous laws of the Old Dominion, by 
which this unhappy race are ground into the very 
dust. 


The gentleman talks about the 
degradation of these people: how ean they be 
otherwise under such a system of laws, with such 
a people to enforce them? Put the aristocracy of 
Virginia under such a code, and let it be adminis- 


‘| tered by a race whose interest it was to degrade 


them, and how long would it take for them to reach 


| a state of similar degradation? 


The honorable member cites, as authority to 


| sustain himself, a declaration of Mr. Canning, in 


1824, *‘that he wonld prefer the continuance of 
‘slavery, with all its acknowledged evils, to im- 
‘ mediate emancipation.”’ Why does he stop with 
Mr. Canning? hat said Lord Brougham? 


“Tel me not of rights—talk not of the property of the 
planter in his slaves. I deny the right. I acknowledge not 
the property. In vain you tell me of laws that sanction such 
There is a law above al}the enactments of human 
codes, the same throughout the world, the same in all times 
—it is the law written by the finger of God on the heart of 
man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal while men 


despise fraud and loathe rapine and abhor blood, they shall 


reject with indignation the wild and guilty fantasy that man 
ean hold property tn man!” 

These were the sentiments of the British nation, 
which found utterance through the eloquence of 
Wilberforce, Pitt, Burke, Martin, Fox, Horsley, 
Huddleston, Granville, Grattan, Curran, and nu- 
merous others, who triumphed over the slave power 
after a desperate struggle. Slavery wasswept from 
all her colonies, of which she had twenty. These 
are the sentiments of all classes of men in the Brit- 
ish empire now, as the gentleman well knows; and 


_ the idea that they desire the ruin of our country, 
| because they detest our slave 


has never found 
itful imagination 


a 
ru 


a resting place, except in the 


of the gentleman himself. Why not charge the 
_ young Republic of France with treasonable designs 


upon our country, because they have struck the 


| shackles of slavery from their colonies? Will the 


honorable member from Virginia venture upon this 
ground? I think he will hesitate. 

The great unanimity of opinion on the slave 
uestion which the gentleman says exists in Vir- 
inia, | find not exactly contievael 


q 
et oo 
I will give an extract from an address recently 


coming, as they do, from men who oppose the concession of || published by a Virginia slaveholder. I find a large 


an hour’s respite from labor to our own white laborers of the }; 
North, to rise to & point where they may be reached by any | 
other sentimentthan contempt. For we declare it our solemn 
conviction, as the Democratic party have heretofore done, 
that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude should hereafter 
exist in any territory which may be acquired by or annered to 
the United Stutes, and that we approve of the votes of our dele- 
gates in Congress in fuvor of the Wilmot Proviso.” 
Resolutions of Michigan—March 1, 1847. 

“That in the acquisition of new territory, whether by 
purchase, conquest, or otherwise, we deem it the daty of 
the General Government to extend over the same the ordi- 
nance of 1787, (being the one prohibiting slavery northwest 
of the Ohio,) with all its rights and privileges, conditions | 
and immunities.” I] 

Resolutions of Massachusetts— Murch 1, 1847. 

* Resolved, unanimously, That the people of Massachusetts | 

will strenuously resist the annexation of any ne 


to this Union in which the institution of slavery is to be | 


portion of the population of the South still adhere 
to the liberal views of their early statesmen. 


« We will take the old free States,and compare them with 
the old slave States of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, 
in which slave labor predominates. 

« New England and the middle States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, contained, in 1790, 1,968,000 in- 
habitants, and, in 1840, 6,760,000—having gained in this 
period two hundred and forty-three per cent. 

“The four old slave States had in 1790 a population of 
1,473,000, and in 1840 of 3,279,0°0—having gained in the 
same period 122 per cent.; — about half as much in pro- 
portion as the free States. ‘They ought to have gained about 
twice as much; for they had at first only seven inhabitants 
to the square mile, when the free States not only had up- 
wards of twelve, but, on the whole, much inferior advan 
of soil and climate. Even cold, barren New England, though 


W territory || more than twice as thickly peopled, grew in population at a 


faster rate than these old slave States. 


I find them alluded to in the late messagé || 
He savs: ** We || 
‘prohibit free negroes from settling in Virginia.’’ | 
‘* We remove them if they venture within our || 





W here, among all the barbarous nations of |! 
the world, can be found such downright oppression || 
/and injustice? 


| 
|| in the old Southern States, 


acpi 
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|| «nthe old slave-labored jowlands, a smgular phenomenon 


| has appeared. Therc, within the bounds of these rapidiy- 

growing United States—yes, there, population has been lon, 
atastand. Over wide regions, especially in Virginia, it hag 
declined, and a new wilderness ts gaining apon the culti- 
vated kind! What has done this work of desolation? Noy 
| war, nor pestilence, not oppression of rulers, civil or eecie- 
| siastical, but sterery—a curse more destractive in its effects 
| than amy ofthem. It were hard to find, in old king ridden 

priest-ridden, over-taxed Europe, so large a country, where” 
| within twenty years past, such a growing poverty and deso- 
| lation have appeared. 

“ It ts im the last period of ten years, from 1830 to 1840, thag 
this consuming plague of slavery has shown its worst effects 
Including the increase in their 
| newly-settled and western counties, they gained in popula- 
| tion only seven and a half per cent., while cold, barren, 
| thickly-peopled New England gained fifteen, and the ol@ 
| Middle States twenty-six pereent. East Virginia actually 
| fell off 26,000 in population ; and, with the exception of Rich- 
| mond, and one or two other towns, her population continues 
to decline. Old Virginia was the first to sow this land of 
ours with slavery; she is also the first to reap the full har- 
vestof destruction. Her lowland neighbors of Maryland and 
| the Carolinas were not far behind at the seceding, nor are 
they far behind at the ingathering. of desolation. 

* Most sorry are we for the fallen condition of the Old 
Dominion and of her neighbors ; but, such being the fact, we 
| state it, as an argument and a warning to our West Virginia. 
| It demonstrates the ruinous effects of slavery upon the 
| countries fn which the Jongest and most complete trial of is 
has been made.’” re 

Mr. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, late Minis- 
ter to England, in an address delivered the Jast fal} 
| before the Albemarle Agricultural Society, says: 


« The truth is, we must all feel and know that the spirit 
of agricultural improvement has been suffered to languish 
too long in Virginia, and that it is now reaching a point in 
the descending scale from which, if it is not reversed, and 
that very speedify, our State must continue not only third 
or fourth in population, as it now is, but consent to take her 
station among her smaller sisters of the Union.’’ 


Another Virginia writer says: 


“Itis not generally known, yetit is nevertheless true, that 
two-thirds of the people of Virginia are open and undisguised 
advocates of ridding the State of slavery ; and, after the year 


1850, when the census is taken, their views will be embodied 
| in such form as to startle the South. We speak understand- 
ingly. We have, within the last two years, conversed with 
more than five hundred slaveholders in the State, and four 
| hundred and fifty out of the five hundred have expressed 
| themselves ready to anite npon a general plan to abolish 
| sfavery upon almost any terms.” 

| Sir, I desire to be distinctly understood. I make 
| no attack upon the slaveholders of Virginia or else- 
_where. Tadmit they are secured in the possession 
_ of their slaves, where they are, by the Constitution. 
In the States we cannot interfere with it further 
| than to regulate the trade among the States. My 
object is to show the character of the institution, 
and its effects upon the country or States where it 
| has been longest in existence, for the purpose of 
showing the impolicy, impropriety, nay, wicked- 
ness of extending the system over the free territury 
| for which we are providing, or any portion of that 
| we are acquiring from Mexico. Upon this point, 
I feel that I occupy impregnable ground. I am 
| supported by an array of facts and witnesses which 
| cannot be gainsayed or set aside. In view of these, 
| I do not see how any man can advocate its exten- 
sion. I believe it to be our solemn duty to exclude 
| it from our Territories while they remain under 
our control. When they become sufficiently pop- 
| ulous to claim the rank of States, and assume the 
| sovereignty reserved to the States, they can then 
| do as they please with regard to this ‘“‘ peculiar 
| institution. ”’ 

Another position taken by Mr. Catnoun and his 
followers at the South, is, that slaves are goods and 
chattels; as such, are protected in the hands of the 
holder by the Constitution, as other goods and 
| chattels are protected to our citizens. Occasionally 
we find a man at the North advocating this view. 
They contend that the slaveholder has the same 
right to take his slaves to Oregon or California as 
we have our cattle and horses—that both are alike 

rotected. If this be so, then, indeed, the States 
ave no power to exclude slaves or emancipate 
them by State laws. No State has power to take 
away the property of its citizens, even for public 
use, without paying an equivalent therefor. The 
wer of eminent domain goes no further than this. 
if slaves are to be regarded as property merely, 
| and notas , then Mr. Carnovun could estab- 
lish himself in New York as well as in Oregon. 
New York has no power to prevent him from emi- 
grating thither with his goods and chattels. He can 
ring 


is flocks and his herds: if there is no dis- 
tinction, he can bring his slaves with them, and 
hold all by the same tenure. Bat this is not.so. 


; The Supreme Court have repeatedly held that they 
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are regarded as persons, and not goods and chattels, 
in the broad acceptation of that term. In passing 
upon a case involving this point, the Supreme 
Court say: 
« The Constitution treats slaves as persons. [n the sec- 
ond section of the first article, which apportions represent- 
atives and direct taxes among the States, it provides that 
‘the number shall be determined by adding to the whole 
‘number of free persons, including those bound to service 
‘for aterm of years and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
‘fifths of all other persons.’ And again, in the third section | 
of the fourth article, itis declared that ‘no person held to 
‘service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, esca- 





j 
} 


‘ping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- | I agree entirely with Jefferson, ‘that there is no |, 


‘ulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, 
‘but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom 
‘such labor may be due.’ ” 

The courts of many, if not all of the slaveholding 
States have taken the same view of the subject. 
The constitution of Mississippi, of 1833, prohib- 
ited the introduction of slaves into the State as 
merchandise, or for sale. Maryland, in 1796, pro- | 
hibited the importation of slaves, either for sale or 
residence; and every slave brought there, contrary | 
to the provisions of that law, was declared to be 
free. Since, however, I believe they have receded, 
and Baltimore is now one of the slave marts of the 
northern or border slave States. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi says: 


It has been determined in Virginia that slaves are per- 
sons.”? ‘In the Constitution of the United States, slaves 
are especially designated as persons.” ‘The right of the 
master exists, not by force of the law of nature, but by virtue 
only of the positive law of the State.’ 


In another case, the same court says: 
“Slavery exists, not by the laws of naiure; it exists, and 


i ici i ” i] . * 
can only exist, through municipal regulation. | earlier day Louisiana. 


The Supreme Court of Kentucky says: 

« Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, but we | 
consider that as a right existing by a positive law of a mu- 
nicipal character without foundation in the law of nature.’? 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana says: 

“The relation of slave and owner in the States of the 
Union in which it has a legal existence, whether free or 
slaveholding, is a creation of municipal law.” 

And they declared a slave taken to France by 
her owner and brought back to Louisiana, eman- 
cipated by the mere act of taking a slave to a coun- | 
try where slavery was abolished. Judge Barbour, 
of Virginia, in delivering the opinion of the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States on this subject, | 
says: ‘ 

‘But how can this apply to persons? They are not 
the subjects of commerce ; and not being imported goods, 
cannot fall within a train of reasoning founded on the con- 
struction of a power given to Congress to regulate com- 
merce, and the prohibition to the States from imposing a duty 
upon imported goods.” 

In giving a history of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Madison informs us that the term 
** persons’ was inserted by the Convention which | 
framed it, and other phraseology stricken out be- 
cause ‘it admitted that there could be property 
in men;”’ an idea which Mr. Madison said “he 
thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution.”” | 

All, or nearly all, the slaveholding States have | 
from time to time prohibited the introduction of | 
slaves as merchandise, and sume of them for any | 
purpose; and all their courts have maintained the | 
validity of these laws. Yet, if slaves were mere | 
property, like cattle and horses, cotton or iron, 
they could not be precluded by any State. 


} 
| 


I need not labor this point further. There is no | 


doctrine better settled. Legislative and judicial | 
precedents, both State and nativnal, are abundant 
and conclusive. There is no room here for cavil or 
doubt. I have already shown that the great object 
for extending slave territory is to extend the mar- | 
kets of the slave-dealer. I have shown that, under 
existing laws, a eo monopoly of the trade is | 
secured to him. The planters of Texas and other | 
new portions of the Union, could supply themselves | 
much cheaper from Africa; but this is forbidden, | 
under pain of death. ‘They must come north—to | 
this District, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, Ken- | 
tucky, and other border States, where they are 
bred for the markets. 

Sir, I have not taken the trouble to collect sta- 
tistics on this subject, but I believe the facts will 
warrant me in saying, that the most profitable 
trade now carried on in these States is in the home- 
bred slaves. An annual crop of human flesh and | 
bone and blood is relied on to sustain themselves. | 
From 50,000 to 100,000 are said to be annually | 
sold from these States. This may be an oer-| 
estimate—I have not been able to find anything 


t 
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'| friends on this or any other subject. 


| with free territory ? 


|| been repudiated by the people. 


| magnitude to them. 
| the control of the Government forever. ‘The south- 
| ern people understand and appreciate the import- 








| authentic on this point.* The effect of this 


| protection is ew to enhance the value of the | 


slave. Could the doors be thrown open to free 
| trade on this, what the South now regards as prop- 


| erty or merchandise, the slave that is now sold in | 


| New Orleans for $500 would not be worth more 
_ than $100 or $200. 

| southern doctrines now advanced, I should insist 
| upon having this monopoly broken up. Sir, this 
| isa subject which I have examined thoroughly. 


attribute of Deity that can take sides with the 
slaveholder.”* 


and abroad, in all its ramifications, to be morally, 
@olitically, and religiously wrong. One of the first 
votes I ever gave was for its extinction in my own 
State; and were I a resident of Virginia, my voice 
| should be heard in favor of emancipation. Sir, I 
' would not say an unkind word to our southern 
We are al! 


I sincerely believe the whole system, at home | 


| Could I be convinced of the correctness of the | 


| 


| members of the great family who compose the | 


| Republic; we are alike interested in the welfare 
and prosperity of the whole; but upon these great 
| questions we must speak freely and frankly. 

| What has been the policy heretofore pursued with 
regard to this subject? When we acquired slave 
territory, we have left it undisturbed, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of Louisiana. Why should 
| we not be permitted to pursue the same policy 
Under this policy we have 
acquired Florida and Texas recently, and at an 


to provide a Territorial Government for Oregon, 
' and shall soon be required to do the same for our 
| Mexican Territories, in all of which slavery has 
We now ask the 


| southern property represented in Congress. 


We are now called upon | 


| same liberality from the South that they have | 


'received from us. We say let it remain free. 
Why ask us to aid in spreading over these do- 
mains an institution which your own patriotic 


an institution which they admit is depopulating 
and devastating the fairest portion of the South? 
Can the South ask us as * joint owners” of this 
**common property,’’ to consent to such an injury 
upon the ** common’? interest ? 

There is another view of this subject which must 
not be omitted. I allude to it, not for the purpose 
of disturbing existing constitutional compromises. 
| Unequal and unjust as these are, we must abide 
| them in good faith. But has the slave power any 
| right to expect the free States will ever consent to 
| extend the gross inequalities and injustice so man- 


| ifest in this arrangement? I admit, the object which | 


the slave States have in view is one of immense 
If attained, it will give them 


ance of this subject in thisaspect. They comeu 
to it united toa man. Every nerve is exerted. A 
southern statesman, in discussing it, said “ there 
are no traitors among us.”” 


“SLAVE REPRESENTATION.—By the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, in the appointment of representatives to Congresa, 
five slaves count the same asthree freemen. Thisis a pro- 
vision unknown in former national codes, resting on a prin- 
ciple undemocratic, detrimental to liberty, and hitherto 
unheard of: the principle of allowing parts of a nation po- 
litical power in proportion tothe numberof men which they 
hold in bondage. [It would have astonished the Heathen 
Democracy of Athens long centuries ago. By this arrange- 
ment, from 1789 to 1792, the South gained seven representa- 
tives in the first Congress; from 1795 to 1813, fourteen; from 
1813 to 1823, nineteen; from 1823 to 1833, twenty-two; from 
1833 to 1843, twenty-five. By the last apportionment bill, 
one representative is allowed for 70,680 freemen, or a pro- 
portionate number of slaves. By this arrangement, in a 
House of only 225 members, the South gains twenty repre- 
sentatives on account of her slaves—more than one-twelfth 
part of the whole. 

* At present, the North has 138 representatives for 9,728,- 





* | have seen it stated, on the authority of a southern man, 
that 69,000 blacks passed through a single town, and ina 
single year, on their way to the slave markets of the South. 
IT do not vouch 
has always been the policy, in the African as well as the 
American slave trade, to keepeverything in the dark as much 
as possible. 
on this subject. 

; us Know the extent of this branch of her commerce? They 


| give us statistics showing the extent of their cotton crop— 


why not as to their slave crop? 


I avail myself of an article on this subject, pre- | 
| pared by an able writer, to which I desire to call 
|| the attention of the committee: 


statesmen declare to be the greatest possible evil— | 11, Empire State has instructed her Senators and 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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922 souls, or 9,727,893 freemen; one representative for each 
70,492 freemen. The South has 87 representatives. There 
are within the slave States 4,848,105 freemen; they have 
one representative for each 55,725 free persona, 

“In the next Presidential election, the North will have 
166 electoral votes; the South 117. ‘The North has an cleec- 
toral vote for each 52,576 free men; the South one foreach 
41,436. Part of this difference is due to the fact, that in the 
South there are several small States. But twenty electoral 
votes are given by the South, on account of her property tn 
slaves. But if slaves are merely property, there is no ren- 
son why southern negroes should be represented in Con- 
gress more than the spindles in the North. 

« But the South pays direct taxes for her slaves in the 
same proportion. A direct tax has been resorted to only 
four times since 1789 by the General Government, viz: in 
1798, 1813, 1814, and 1816. The whole amount assessed 
was $14,000,000. Of this about $12,750,000 was actually 
paid into the treasury of the United States, though in part a 
depreciated currency. Of that the South paid for her slaves, 
if the computation be correct, only 81,256,553. 

‘In 1837 the surplus revenue of the Union, amounting to 
$37,468,859 97, was distributed among the several States in 
proportion to their electoral votes. By the census of 1830, 
the North had 7,008,451 free persons, and the South but 
3,823,289. The free States received $21,410,777 12, and the 
slave States $16,058.02 8&. Each free man of the North 
received but 83 50, while each free man of the South 34 20 
in that division. 

“At that time the South had one hundred and twenty- 
six electoral votes, of which twenty-five were on account 
of her slave representation. She therefore received by that 
arrangement $3,186,127 50 on account of the representation 


, ofher slaves. From that, if we deduct the #1 255,558 paid by 


| against the proposed restriction. 


I hope the next census will give us some light | 
hy should the South be ashamed to let | 





her as a direct tax on her slaves, there is left $1,929,574 50, 
as the bonus which the South has received from the treasury 
of the nation on account of the representation of slaves— 
To this we 
add $57,556 which the South received in 1842 from tye sale 
of public lands on account of her slaves; the sum i« @1,987,- 
130 5). Mr. Pinckney was right when he said the terms 
were not bad for the South.’’—Parker’s Letters. 


Sir, there is another consideration connected with 
this subject which, with me, is conclusive. I have 
already alluded to the position that New York 
occupies with regard to this subject. She has de- 
fined her position in a manner that cannot be 
misunderstood or misrepresented. Through the 
medium of two successive Legislatures she has 
declared, almost unanimously, her opposition to 
the extension of slavery over free Territories. Sir, 


requested her Representatives in Congress to resist 
such extension. In February, 1847, joint resolu- 
tions were passed by both branches of the New 
York Legislature, among which were the fol- 
lowing: 

«“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) Thatif any Terri- 
tory is hereaher acquired by the United States, or annexed 
thereto, the act by which such Territory is acquired or an- 
nexed, whatever such act may be, should contain an unalb- 
terable fundamental article or provision whereby slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
shall he forever excluded from the Territory acquired or 
annexed.”? 

“Resolved, (if the Assembly coneur,) That the Senators 
in Congress from this State be inatructed, and that the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this State be requested, to use 
their best efforts to carry into effect the views expressed in 
the foregoing resolution.” 


This resolution of instruction passed the Senate 
unanimously. Three votes in the Senate and nine 


| in the House, out of twenty-six in the Senate and 


one hundred and five in the House, were given 
I believe all but 
one who voted against them, avowed themselves 
in favor of the principle. Ido not know but a 


single individual in that body who then denied the 
| power of Congress to restrict or exclude slavery 


from our Territories. The people of the State 
were equally unanimous; a few presses were dis- 
posed to complain, but even these did not dare to 
array themselves against the principle. The few 
Senators who endeavored to defeat the resolutions, 
made the strongest speeches that were made during 
the discussion against the whole system of slavery, 
and declared their determination to oppose its ex- 
tension at ‘* THE PROPER TiME.”’ This was the lan- 
guage of every conservative press in New York, 


and elsewhere. ‘* Wait until we acquire the terri- 


tory, and then we are with you,” was their lan- 


guage everywhere. That moment has arrived; 


and where are they now? They have suddenly 
discovered that * Congress has no power over the 
subject.’” This enables them to occupy the slave- 


_ holder’s platform, and there I shall leavethem. A 


few of our politicians have taken position there, 
Ser eaten tea nate Cre on but the people are inflexibly append | to any such 
|| mode of extending an institution they detest. Simi- 
| Jar resolutions of instruction and restriction passed 
both branches of the New York Legislature at its 
| late session—five in the House, and one only in 
' the Senate, voting againat them. 





; 
' 
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The Democracy of New York wish to settle this | desire to follow his lead, I say, let them go. I 


vestion in the constitutional way. If we are voted || 
down, we shall submit quietly to a majority, who | 
have the righttocontrol. If we succeed in excluding || 
this monstrous evil from the country for which we , 
are acting, we, | am sure, shall have the thanks of 

the civilized world; the successive generations who | 
are to dwell there will express their gratitude for | 
our acts. And I do not doubt that the South, see- | 
ing they have no good cause of complaint, will be | 
satisfied; but if not satisfied, they can rebel if they | 
choose; upon them will be the responsibility and 

the risk. Should we ever be brought into conflict 

upon this question, as is often threatened from that 

quarter, (but never from the North,) no one can 

fuil to see what would be the result. Whatcould 

the South do, with one-half their population slaves? 

Sir, should this conflict ever come, the South would 

be swept of its slaveholders in less time than it 

has taken to conquer Mexico; not a vestige of the 

institution would ever again be seen on this conti- 

nent. But [ trust in Heaven that we may never 

be brought to such a crisis. It is certain we 

never shall, unless the insanity of the South bring 

it upon themselves. [ will not dwell upon this | 
topic. Lallude to it only to show the character of 
this argument, which we hear so often repeated, 
and rung upon a thousand changes. It has in times 
past produced some effect; it frightens the timid, 
and drives them from their duty; but with me it | 
passes by as the idle wind. ‘ Dissolve the Union’’— | 
** A dissolution cf the Union,’’ isthe parrot-cry when- | 
ever this topic is broached. This argument was 
tried on another occasion, when the Constitution 
and laws of the country were threatened with * nul- 
lification.”” The crisis came, and, fortunately for 
the country, we found a man at the helm equal to | 
the emergency. ‘ The Union, it must and shall be | 
preserved,’? was his emphatic proclamation. If | 
treason was concocted, it was nipt in the bud by | 
the gigantic mind then at the head of our Govern- | 
ment. Ido not say that if the South desired to 

withdraw from the Union peaceably and quietly, | 
she would be resisted; but let the South ‘ae the | 
Union dissolved, and resort to arms to enforce their 
unlawful and unjust demands, and their own de- 
struction would be sealed. Would these three mil- 
lions of people, whom the gentleman from North | 
Carolina says ‘* Providence”? has committed to their | 
care, lose the opportunity to free themselves from | 
degradation and ‘‘bondage?’’ That ** Providence” 

that he relies upon might think it proper to reverse | 
the order of things. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ciine- 
MAN] again remarks: **We might be forced to 
destroy many of them, as Rome did in her servile 
wars.”’ Instead of being destroyed, they might, in | 
such case, become destroyers, as did the Amistad 
prisoners. ‘* Providence,’’ for a while, seemed to | 
have committed these unhappy beings to the eon- | 
trol of a white race, after having been torn by force 
from their own native land, and from all that makes | 
life worth possessing; but when an opportunity 
presented, ‘ Providence’? seemed to favor their 
rescue, by enabling them to throw their oppressors | 
overboard: and who could ever blame them? 

I feel compelled, sir, here to call the attention of | 
the House to an extraordinary publication which 
has been laid on our tables. I allude to the appen- 
dix of a speech recently delivered on this floor 
by an honorable member from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Morse.] In that article the gentleman says: * We 
will never permit our slaves to be liberated directly 
or indirectly.’’ ‘* We would rather die in the last 
ditch than surrender, not our property, but the 
principle on which we bold it.”” This gentleman 
then goes on to mark outa policy for the South 
te pursue, which is worthy of attention. He says, 
**We can make a treaty with England, or any 
* other nation in Europe, by which the right to our 
* slaves shall never be questioned, and by which we 
‘can receive all the manufactures of England ata 
‘reasonable duty, and she will buy our cotton and 
‘do our carrying trade.”’ And what further? ** The 
* English navy would defend us.” 

Sir, 1 do not believe the intelligent portion of the |) 
South will thank the gentleman for this proposi- || 
tion. Ido not believe they are prepared to bow 
their necks quietly to the yoke of Britain so soon 
after escaping from it. I think they will pause and || 
reflect before they become ‘‘ hewers of wood and || 
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would place no barriers in their way. This plan 


looks very much like one said to have had its origin || 


** down East,’’ near the close of the late war with 
Britain, and which has immortalized its authors. 
They proposed, it was said, a similar plan to the 
one 
this famous plan was educated in the free States. 
It does not, eee ap 

to the Hartford Convention school; but he seems 
to have adopted their project. I wish him much 
success as well as the South, if she follows him 
in his noble enterprise thus marked out for his 
countrymen; and should they ever reach this en- 
viable position, | hope they will find the British 
yoke less galling than did our noble sires. 


in submitted by the South. The author of | 


‘} 
1} 
1} 


i} 


r that he was attached | 


| the gentleman says, in private life. 











tleman is as far from being correct in this instance 
as in many others. No man could ever charge 
Mr. Wright with this species of dissimulation, 
With regard to his views and course on this great 
question, I have a word to say. I was in Alban 

at the time the restriction resolutions of the Senate 
were under discussion. Mr. Wright, upon this as 
upon all other great questions, did not hesitate to 
declare his opinions freely and frankly, although, as 
t He had noth- 
ing to do with originating the discussion here; but 


_ when the question came before the country, he did 


not hesitate a moment as to the line of his duty. 


| With his patriotism and love of country, how could 


Sir, if the gentleman will permit me, [ will call | 

his attention to one article which he will find neces- | 

sary in his * English ey oe must stipulate | 
a 


that the ‘* English navy” s 
from these people who seem to have been “ con- 
signed '’ by ‘*Providence’’ to their special care. Such 
an arrangement would make an important chapter 
in British history, and would doubtless contribute 
to bring about the gentleman’s “ treaty.’ They 
would have one arm of the navy on the coast of 


|| Africa suppressing slavery, and one on our coasts 
upholding and protecting slavery. The diplomatic | 
powers of the South would easily obviate all this | 


apparent inconsistency: they could point to the | dency again, if he had lived; but he had no wish 


Il protect the South | 


| he trample down the precepts of Jefferson, and go 


for enslaving the fairest portions of our continent 
now free? Sir, those who knew him during the 
few months he survived, know that he cordially 
approved the principles of the joint resolutions of 
the Legislature. At Albany and at home his views 
were as well known as are those of the gentleman 


' himself. No man in the Union was more firmly 
convinced of the great evils of the slave system 
_ than he, and had he lived, he would have been an 


| 


Indies and say, You protect the revelries of Jug- | 


ernaut by your bayonets—why not protect our 


necks of his new customers. 


There is one paragraph, however, in this appen- | 


dix, which the gentleman from Louisiana would 
egg have to withdraw. The honorable mem- 
er, [Mr. Morse,] like the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Rash charges this whole move- 
ment on the part of the free States to ‘ foreign 
or English influence;”’ and yet, in the same breath, 
offers a quiet submission to their yoke. Sir, all 


_ this flourish of rebellion and treason will be prop- 


It is the 
It is 
well known to this gentleman, and all he claims 
to represent, that no one wishes or proposes to 
meddle with slavery where the Constitution has 
provided for it. Let the slave States cling to it as 
long as they please. Let it go on seerpninnns 
and degrading them in the eyes of the civilize 


erly appreciated here and elsewhere. 


world, until they shall see their position and inter- | 
Whether the ardent aimee of Wash: || 0 Sepate = Goubt. 


atrick Henry, the | not, at any time, as you are a double witness, withheld the 
Randolphs, and all the early patriots even of the | 


|, South, for its termination, shall ever be realized, | 


est. 
ington, Lafayette, Jefferson, 


remains to be seen. This must be determined ex- 


from all responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot close my remarks with- 
out alluding to the extraordinary language of the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Marsn] as appli- 
cable to a distinguished statesman of my own State, 
now no more. I allude to a man who was proud 


/ to reckon the Green Mountain State as the home 


_of his youth. Sir, that State was waitin 


/ and honest man. 


' home; others, for the sake of disposing of an 
| western candidate for the Presidency, who had committed 
| himself by a vote in the Senate, while their northern candi- 


the ap- 
propriate time when she would have conferred her 
highest honors upon her distinguished son. I was 


pained to hear the talented gentleman from Ver- |) 


mont assail the fair fame of that eminently great 
The insinuation that he or his 
friends conspired to destroy a rival for the Presi- 


| dency—the latter by voting for the restriction of 
_ slavery, and he by concealing his own views—is a 


gross and palpable mistake. I will give his words 
as he was reported at the time: 


«Some were actuated by a propelling force operating at 
obnoxious 


date lay snugly perdu, and escaped the responsibility.” 


It is difficult to conceive, what motive could 
have prompted this attack upon the distinguished 
dead. I do notsay the honorable gentleman knew 
this charge to be without the slightest foundation 
in fact, but such was the case. I[t is possible that 
the gentleman, having been brought up in a sehool 
where such tactics prevail, naturally supposed that 
others were moved by impulses which would “ pro- 


drawers of water” to Britain. If, however, they |! pel’? him under similar circumstances; but the gen- 


I am not certain but that John Bull | 
would strike up a bargain with the slave States, | 
provided he was allowed to fit the yoke to the | 


| inflexible opponent to its extension. 


Does not the 
gentleman: know that there was no necessity for 
such duplicity? Mr. Wright was offered the Vice 
Presidency and the Presidency at the Convention 
of 1844. He would have been offered the Presi- 


ever again to leave his retirement, and this was 
supposed to have been his determination. One 
thing is certain, he never would have sacrificed his 
conscience and integrity upon this or any other 
subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel called upon, as the friend 
of Governor Wright, whose reputation is not only 


| the pride of the Empire State, but of the whole 


_ American people, to repel this attempt to tarnish 


| understand it. 


| 
! 
| 


{| 


| 


| 


his fair fame. The following is an extract from a 
letter written by him to a friend on the 15th day of 
April, 1847. his, [ trust, will settle the question 
forever, so far as his views were concerned. He 
will go down to future generations on the page of 
history by the side of Washington and Jefferson 


and all the great patriots of our country, on this 


important subject: 


* Canton, 4pril 15, 1847. 
**My pear Sir: Your letter of the 10th, and its enclo- 
tures, came to me to-day, and I hasten to reply. None of 


| che articles to which you allude had met my notice, although 
| Mr. Bryant sends to me the semi-weekly Post. 


[ was not 
aware, therefore, that my opinions on the subject of the 
Wilmot proviso had become a matter of newspaper discus- 
sion. I certainly was not aware that they could be a matter 
I have not been ambitious to promul- 
gate my opinions upon this or any public subject; but [ have 


expression of them upon this subject when called upon to 


| express them. 


“If the question had been propounded to me at any period 


. || of my publie life, Shall the arms of the Union be em- 
clusively by their successors. We wash our hands 


ployed to conquer, or the money of the Union be used to 
purchase territory now constitutionally free, for the purpose 
of planting slavery upon it? [I should have answered, No! 
And this answer to this question is the Wilmot proviso, as I 
I am surprised that any one should suppose 
me capable of entertaining any other opinion, or giving any 
other answer, as to such a proposition. 

“ The two conversations to. which you allude, the one had 
with yourself at Major Flagg’s, and the other held at the 
boarding-house of Messrs. Townsend, Small, Stewart, and 
Keyser, are fresh in my recollection, and in both of which 
I expressed frankly the opinions I[ entertained, both in rela- 
tion to the proviso and Solonel Young’s resolutions ; and 
those opinions were decidedly favorable to both. 

“I have repeatedly stated in such conversations, and I 


| think I did to you in the conversation at Major Fiagg’s, that 


Mr. King, in making himself the author of the movement at 
the last session of Congress, had acted without any consult- 
ation with me; and that if I could have had my personal 
choice, I should have preferred that he would have leftthat 
to some other person, because it would be, and was charged, 
that he was acting from motives not avowed, and through 
my impulsion; yet that I had no complaint to make inst 
Mr. King, and no right to ask him to yield his sense of duty 
to my personal wishes, because I knew his opinions and the 
strength of his feelings upon that subject, and was therefore 
satisfied that he was acting from the most sincere, conscien- 
tious convietions of right, and that [ considered his move- 
ment right in itself, and sound in principle. 

* T am surprised at the Globe articles, as with the excep- 
tion of such remarks as I have just repeated as to Mr. King’s 
being the mover of the proviso, [can have said nothing from 
which any man could infer anyedisapprobation on my part 
of Mr. King’s course; and I trust these remarks cannot 
properly be denominated a disapprobation of his act, much 
less of his proposition.” 


Mr. Chairman, unwilling as I am to detain the 
committee, I cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without an examination of the effects of this insti- 
tution upon men enjoying the blessings of liberty. 
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No consideration whatever shall prevent an inquiry | 
l 


into the nature and tendencies of the sysiem ina 
its bearings. The light of reason and humanity 
must be allowed to shine upon the subject; the 
ower of slavery, strong as itis, cannot prevent it. 
The few facts and statistics which I shall bring 
forward, show that this institution tends to freeze 
the best sympathies of the master and dealer in 
human flesh and blood. Then the injury, deep 
and dreadful as it is to the slave, is still greater to 
the dealer. Allow me to illustrate this view of the 
subject by a reference to the slave trade, the pro- 
lific parevt of the inst:tution here and elsewhere. 
The leading Powers of the civilized world have 
entered into a compact for the more effectual sup- 
pression of the slave trade. Great Britain, al- 


though not first in the field, has for many years | 


taken the lead in this great work, so far as the 
extent of her operations are concerned. The num- 
ber of English ships of war employed in this ser- 
vice on the coast of Africa, for the year 1845, was 





56, carrying 886 guns, and 9,289 men. The cost of | 


sustaining this force for the year was $3,139,795. 


In the year 1844, 27 vessels were adjudicated be- || State, dated Rio de Janeiro, November 1, 1844, | 


| referring to accompanying papers, he says: 


fore the mixed commission at Sierra Leone; 26 
were condemned, and 2,551 slaves were liberated. 


The total number of vessels there prosecuted, from | 


June, 1819, to Dec. 31, 1844, was 498; 473 were | 


condemned. During this period, 63,436 slaves 
were emancipated at this single point. It appears 
from the reports of these commissioners, as well 
as from our own Officers, that the slave trade is 
still carried on very extensively. From the best 
information I can get, I am satisfied that near one 
hundred thousand Africans are annually smug- 
gled off the coast of Africa and sold into bondage. 
The average price of slaves at Rio de Janeiro is 
about 
all the markets must reach near twenty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

Commodore Jones, (of the British navy,) ina 
despatch bearing date August 28, 1845, says: 


merchant at Rio) had ready for shipment, near | 
Quillemane, 2,800 negroes. This fiend in human 
form boasted that he had made, in the slave trade 
alone, over $650,000 in the year 1844. Great 
numbers are taken to Cuba, and various other 
places. Whether any find their way to Texas 
and Florida, [ am not able to say. I should not | 
be surprised if it were so. The commissioners say: 


“The most successful adventures are those carried on | 
with the assistance of the American flag. ‘The plan has been 


to employ two vessels, send them to Africa with cargoes || 


| adapted to the slave marts, taking out equipments for bring- 


ing back a cargoof slaves. One of these vessels sails along 
the coast and sells the cargo; the other remains stationary, | 
as a store-ship, Where the negroes are collecting on shore. 
As s00n as a favorable opportunity is offered, the slaves are 
put On board, and the vessel proceeds to the private rendez- 
vous in Brazil.” 


This, sir, was the position of affairs when Mr. 
Wise (our minister plenipotentiary) reached Rio | 


de Janeiro in 1844. He was indignant at this out- | 


{ 


| be called to the subject. Again, he says: 


i 


“« From the first of April, last year, to the latest returns, 


seventy-five vessels engaged in the slave trade have been || 


detained or destroyed by the cruisers of this squadron. I | 


venture to assume that these vessels would have carried 
off an average of five hundred slaves each. Consequently, 
their capture has prevented the removal of 37,500 human 
beings, who would have been transferred into bondage. The 
Portuguese squadron made a few captures on the coast of 
Angola. The French none.” “The American squadron eni- 
ployed on this station has made one capture. The Ameri- 
can officers appear to be sincerely desirous of aiding in the 
suppression, as far as authorized to do so; but their powers 
are limited to vessels under their own flag which may be 
engaged in the slave trade.” 


The British Government are entitled to the com- | 


mendation of the civilized world for their great 
exertions to suppress this inhuman and diabolical 
trade, which has so long disgraced our race. 
While we regret and deplore the effects of her 
colonial policy as regards this trade, it is grati- 
fying to see her making some atonement for 
the enormous evil which she inflicted on us while 
colonies. Her exertions have been continued 
through a period of twenty-eight years; and if the 
expenditure for 1845 is an average, the Govern- 
ment must have expended near eighty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars in this service. 

The British law does not make it a capital 
offence in all cases to be caught in this fiendish 
traffic. The property of the captured is confis- 
cated; the slaves liberated; the crews sent to Sierra 
Leone or other ports; so that they are ready to 
ship on board the next slaver offered. With her 
own citizens, she makes it felony. This policy, 
in my judgment, should be changed. It should 
be known throughout the world that the man who 
should be detected and convicted of such crime, 
should be instantly swung from the yard-arm. 
This is the only course that can ever suppress this 
infamous traffic. 

The English commissioner at Rio de Janeiro, in 
his report of March 21, 1845, says: 

“ That 16,218 slaves were landed at Rio de Janeiro and 


adjacent ports during the year 1844. These were t 
direct from different African ports, in forty-three vessels ; 
four of these were American. To this should be added the 
usual number who die on the passage, which is frequently 
one-third. One of these vessels landed 320 slaves; they 
a emaciated and reduced, that only 120 could be 
sold, ‘ 


The commissioners say, the practice is to col- 
lect, at different points on the African coast, large 
deposits of slaves ready for shipment. They say 
that in November the agent of Fonescas (a slave 





| flag is made to protect a Brazilian vessel, with a crew and 


| way of aiding and abetting the slave trade,”’ 


rageous prostitution of the flag of his country. | 
He made the most strenuous efforts to arrest this | 
disgraceful traffic, as his despatches show. Ina_ 
letter addressed to Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of | 


** These papers but too clearly show how the African slave 
trade is carried on in Brazil, and bow shamefully the flag of 
the United States is prostituted to its infamous uses, Our 


perfect outfil of slave-deck, water-casks, trons, &e., to the | 
African coast. Our laws should be modified to meet this 


Mr. Wise begs the attention of Congress may 


*T would wage a war to defend the sancuty of its pro- 
tection to our trade against any rgiit of search by any Power | 
on earth. Aud shall our OWn sons be allowed to turnish a 


| 
| pretext tur Visit aud search, even possibly tenable, by repeat. | 


. *S || edly, and openly, and notoriously prostituting it to the pur- 
$285. At this rate, the amount of sales in 


| poses of an cdious Lraffic, tull of tae most ubominuble crimes? 


| but that appears to be the end of the matter. 





is that flag to be struck, not to an ene my, but tu the slave 
trade 18 it bought and sold ior the price of infumy, which 


| should turn it the true color of the puate’s fiay, bloud-red all | 
| over with the blushes of shame??? | 
1 
| 
} 
| 
' 


This frank and manly expression of indignation 
is worthy of the minister and the country he rep- 
resented. These sentiments find a hearty response 
in every American bosom which is not seared as 
with a burning iron, 
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crossed the bar, the negroes rose upon the officers and crew 5 
a majority of the men, all of whom were in irons, got their 


| trons off, broke through the bulkhead into the female de- 


| partment, and jato the forecastie, 


Upon this, the captain 
armed the crew and otigers with cutlasses, muskets, and 


| pistols. The crew were finng down among them for half 


| 


an hour. The Brazilian sailors seemed to like Ure sport. 
In about half an hour they were subdued, and became quiet, 
The slaves were then broughton deck, eight or ten at atime, 
and ironed afresh. ‘They were all re-ironed that aflernoon 
and put below, except seven, who remained ondeck. None 
were killed on this occasion; eight or ten were wounded, 
The reason why none were killed, they had to fire through 
the haiches, and the negroes got out of the way. The next 
day they were brought on deck, two or three dozen atatime, 
all being well ironed, and tried by Capttuin Fonseca and his 
officers, and within two or three days afterwards, forty-six 
inen and one woman Were hung and shot, and thrown over- 
board. They were ironed or chained two together, and when 
they were bung, arope was put round their necks, and they 
were drawn up to the yard-arm clear of the sail. ‘This did 
not kill ythem, but only choked or strangled them. They 
were then shot in the breast, and thrown overboard. If 
only one of two that were chained together was to be hung, 
a rope was put round his neck, and he was drawn up beside 
of the bulwarks, and his leg laid across the rail and chopped 
off, to save the irons, and release him from his companion, 
who at the same time lifted up his leg until the other was 
chopped off as aforesaid, and he released. The bleeding 
negro was then drawn up, shot in the breast, and thrown 
overboard. ‘The legs of about a dozen were chopp: d off in 
this way. When the feet fell on deck, they were picked up 
by the crew and thrown overboard, and sometimes at the 
body, while it still bung living, aud all kinds of sport was 
made of the business. When two that were chained to 
gether were both to be hung, they were hung up together by 
their necks, shot, and thrown overboard, irons and all. 
When the woman was hung up and shot, the ball did not 
take effect, and she was thrown overboard living, and was 
seen to struggle some time in the water before she sunk. 
After this they brought ap and flogged about twenty men and 
six women. When flogged, they were laid flat on the deck, 
their hands tied and secured to a ring-bolt, aud their feet to 
another; they were then whipped by two men at a time, 
by one with astick about two feet long, with five or -ix 
strans of raw hide secured to the end—the hide was dry and 
hard, and about two feet loug; and by the other, with a 
piece of the hide of a sea-horse—this was a strip about 
tour feet long, from half an-inch to an ineh wide, as thick 
as one’s finger, or thicker, and flexible. The flogging was 
very severe ; all the women that were flogged died, but none 
of the men; many of them were sick all the pas*age, and 
were obliged to lie on their bellies during the remainder of 
the voyage, and some of them could hardly get on ehore. 
The flesh of some of them where they were flogged (which 
was on their posteriors) putrified, and came off in some 
cases six to eight inches in diameter, and half an inch io 
thickness. Their wounds were dressed and filled up with 
farina and cachaca made into poultices. When applied te 


On the 19th of February, 1845, President Tyler, || the poorcreatures, they would shiver and tremble, and groan 


in a special message, called the attention of the | 
American Congress to these outrages upon our flag; 


President ‘Tyler jusily censures this traffic, as 
‘revolting to humanity.’? He says: ‘*Our own 
coasts are free from its pollution;’’ but adds: ** the 
crime remains the same wherever perpetrated.” | 
So I believe. The gist of the crime is in buying | 
and selling our fellow-men—reducing them to | 
goods and chattels. ‘* Wherever this is done, it is 
equally criminal,’’ says the President. The di- 
vine right of kings has become an obsolete idea. 
The divine right of the slaveholder has been boldly 
revived on this floor by the gentleman from ‘l'en- 
nessee, (Mr. Haskett.] I trust the gentleman 
will be permitted to stand alone in his glory. 1 
cannot believe that the slaveholders of this body 
will attempt to sustain him. 

I would ask the gentleman to go with me, and 
examine and contemplate the horrors of the middle 
passage, the agonizing and heartrending scenes of 
suffering, misery, aud wretchedness, nay crimes 
of the most diabolical description, and then tell me 
if title to this species of property is thus acquired 
under the divine ganction. In the language of 
President Bolivar, 1 would say to these gentlemen, 
‘* Man to be possessed of his fellow man! Man 
‘to be made property of! The image of the Deity | 
‘to be put underthe yoke! Let these usurpers show | 
‘ us their title deeds.”’ ; 

I will here add a brief description of some of the | 
fiendish horrors of the trade, as related by an eye- | 
witness, who was examined on board the United 
States frigate Raritan, in the harbor of Rio de Ja- 
Neiro, on the 13th February, 1845, before Mr. 
Gordon, our consul. This is not a story, got up 
for effect, but a relation of facts: 

* Deponent said, that a majority of the slaves were brought 
on board during the night in launches, near the fort at 
Inhambam. There were about five hundred in all that 
came on board. When they came on board, they were put 
down On the siave-deck, all in irons. There were from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred women. ‘They were fed 
twice a day with farina, rice, and dried beef, all boiled to- 








gether. 
| Deponent further said, that the nextday after the vessel 


in the most intense agony. They were a shocking and hor- 
rible sight during the whole voyage.” 

Such are some of the horrors and crimes which 
appear to be inseparably connected with the slave 
trade as it now exists. This is the process of ac- 
quiring this Divine tile, This whole race in this 
country were originally brought here, and title to 
them acquired in this way. Why is it that these 
demons in human form could perpetrate such enor- 
mities without remorse? The God of Nature did 
not thus create them. But by participating in cru- 
elties like these, every feeling of the heart was 

erverted, and they become mere brutes of prey. 
hat could wring the bosom of another with agony 
was pleasure and joy to them. 

Let us call off our minds from these soul-sick- 
ening scenes in foreign lands—from the slave ship 
and the barracoon on the coast of Africa—and 
transfer them to a kindred theme at home. We 
all loathe and detest the very names of a barracoon 
or slave pen on a barbarous coast, and in the midst 
of a barbarous people. Yet some are disposed to 
regard these same objects with complacewcy and 
indulgence if located under the walls of our capital. 
We denounce as a felon the hand that raises our 
beloved flag to the mast-head of the slaver, while 
this glorious emblem of freedom which daily floats 
over our Hall is relied upon to protect similar 
transactions here. The breaking up of families; 
the tearing asunder the endearing ties of parent 
and child, brother and sister, husband and wife, 
under cover of, the midnight darkness by gangs of 
hired ruffians, is a revolting spectacle to must of us. 
The same principle, however, is inseparably con- 
nected with the system everywhere. Here it may 
assume a milder form than on the coast of Africa, 
but not less objectionable—not less criminal in the 
sight of Heaven. 

I will illustrate this point by describing a scene 
which is, | believe, a very common occurrence in 
the slave States. I will give it in the language of 


an eye-witness, suppressing names, as | would not 
ea injure the feelings of any one. The travel- 
ler said: 


‘| witnessed a seene such as [never witnessed before, 
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t 
and never wish to again. Having passed through the town 
of ———., the sound of music (beyond a rising ground) at- | 
tracted my attention. 
my country waving. Supposing that I was about to meeta | 
military parade, I drove hastily te the side of the road, and 

having gained the top of the ascent, [ discovered about forty | 
black men, all chained together; each of them was hand- 
cuffed, and they were arranged in rank and file; a chain 
perhaps forty feet long was stretched between the two ranks, 
to which short chains were attached, and connected with 
the handcuffs. Behind them were about thirty women in 
double rank, the couples tied hand to hand. A solemn sad- 
ness sat on every countenance, and the dismal silence of 
this march of despair was interrupted only by the sound of | 
two violins. As if to add insult to injury, the foremost 

couple were furnished with violins, the second were orna- 

mented with cockades, while near the centre waved the 

flag of our country, carried by a hand literally in chains.” | 


The traveller said: 


«My soul sickened at the sight, and as an American, I 
felt indignant to see the flag of my beloved country thus 
inauited. f could not forbear exclaiming tothe lordly driver, | 
who rode along-ide at his ease, Heaven will curse that man 
who engages in such traffic.” 

Mr. Chairman, would not Mr. Wise himself 
have felt the same emotions? Could he have made 
any distinction between the case he so eloquently 
described and this. President Tyler justly de- 
nounces such scenes as * revolting to humanity,”’ 
when enacted in savage Africa; could he say less 
of this? It is said, | know, that our Constitution | 
tolerates it here; so it may be said that the laws of || 
Africa tolerate it there. What right have we to 
nullify the slave laws of Africa while we are seek- 
ing to perpetuate and extend our own? 

I would like to inquire of the honorable member 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Raerr,] who never 
moves without the * Constitution”? in his hand, if | 
he can point me to the section which authorizes us 
to go into a foreign country, and treat its citizens, | 
us well as our own, as “pirates,” for dealing in | 
what he and they call “ property?” 

Since we have held our seats in this Hall, hun- | 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, of these miserable 
beings have been torn from their relatives, brought 
to the barracoons, or, as they are here called, slave | 
pens, and from thence taken to Baltimore, and 
other ports, and there shipped for New Orleans, 
and other slave markets, under the protection of 
this glorious emblem of our Republic. 

The diabolical and fiendish crimes incident to | 
the African trade may not attach to this branch; 
but who can deny that the moral and religious |! 
wrinciple involved is not the same in both cases? | 
Vn this aspect, President Tyler was right in say- 
ing, ** the crime remains the same wherever perpe- 
trated,”? 

Mr. Chairman, one of these slave pens may be 
found in the heart of this city—the boasted seat of 
freedom in the New World—where hundreds are 
annually collected, and sent off in ‘‘gangs”’ of | 
from five to fifty to the great rendezvous at Bal- | 
timore. It occupies a conspicuous place adjoin- 
ing the public ground of the city, within a stone’s | 
throw of the Smithsonian Institution. It is over- 
looked by the President’s House, Treasury, the 
War, and Navy Departments; by the General Post 
Office and Patent Office, where is suspended the 
original Declaration of Independence; and lastly, | 
by the noble Capitol, in which Congress hold their | 
daily sessions, and over which floats the stars and || 
the stripes so eloquently described by Mr. Wise in | 
his despatches. Could those gloomy cells speak | 
to us, they would disclose a tale of wretchedness, | 
misery, agony, and despair, that would draw tears | 
from the eyes of even a slaveholder. The God of | 
Justice will not always sleep over such scenes of | 
indiscribable wrong. Language is too feeble to | 
convey any adequate idea of the horrors of the | 
slave trade at home or abroad. Who can contem- 
plate this state of things without feelings of regret, 
sincere regret, at the existence of the institution 
here? Who can say it is not a reproach to our | 
national character? Who can wish to extend it? 

I again repeat, sir, that it is no part of my object 
to wound the feelings of southern men, or speak 
disrespectfully of their country. In discussing this 
question, I have found it necessary to speak freely | 
and frankly of their institution of slavery. I have, | 
in the main, adopted the language of the great and | 
good men of the South. My sole objeot has been 
to satisfy the committee and the country that we | 
cannot consistently, and ought not to extend it |, 
further. For taking this stand, the Democracy of 
New York are denounced as ‘*Barnburners;”’ as | 
** Instruments of England;"’ as “* aiming a blow at '' 
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I looked forward,and saw the flag of || 


| power. 


| for the 


| will not previously pledge himself to veto any law repealing 


| resolutions of the Alabama State Democratic Convention, 


| who shall not be the firm and avowed opponent of any plan 


’ ) 
| the Confederacy,” with divers other hard names | 


and epithets, which I must be excused from bandy- | 
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Resolutions similar to the Alabama convention 
resolution, were passed by most of the slave States. 


ing with the gentleman from Virginia, or others || Both parties unite upon these doctrines, and in re- 
who use them. These opprobrious terms do not || pudiating any candidate who does not avow them, 


disturb us. We have been used to them at home. 


Indeed they were coined and applied to us be- i 


cause we were for an economical and prudent | 
prosecution of our internal-improvement system; 
because we taxed ourselves to preserve our 


| State credit; because we insisted upon a rigid re- | 
sponsibility from banks and moneyed corpora- | 


tions; because we were for restricting the power 
of the Legislature to contract debts; because we | 
were for other important and radical reforms. Our 
principles have triumphed there,and they will here, 
sooner or later. Personally, | entertain no other 
than the kindest feelings towards these gentle- 
men, one and all. I was early taught to look to | 
the great men of the South for Democratic doc- 
trines. [honor the memory of their early patriots, 
but I regret the course pursued by their successors. | 
They have erected a platform—a creed unknown | 
to early and primitive Democracy.* Against this | 


| we protest; and we mean what we say, when we | 


declare it shall never receive our sanction. We 
shall resist it by every constitutional means in our 
If we fail, we shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have done our duty to our 
country and our God. 


*SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


Resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia. 1] 
| tled to the same pay, clothing; rations, allowances, and 


“ Resolved, unanimously, That under no circumstances 
will this body recognize as binding any enactment by the 
Federal Government which has for its object the prohibition 
of slavery in any territory to be acquired cither by conquest 
or treaty ; holding it to be the natural and indefeasible right | 
of each and every citizen of every State of this Confederacy | 
to reside with his property, of whatever description, [mean- | 
ing slaves} in any territory which may be acquired hy the | 
arms of the United States, or yielded by treaty with any for- 
eign power.”’ 

‘© 13. Be it further resolved, That as one of the means of 
protecting the instituuons of the South, we pledge ourselves 
not to support, at the ensuing Presidentiul election, any man 
*residency or Vice Presidency, who is not avowedly 
opposed to the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, and who 


the act of Congress of 1793, providing for the restoration of 
slaves to their owners.”’ 


Resolutions of the Virginia Democratic Convention. 

“7th. That, as republicans and citizens of one of the free 
and equal States of this Union, we do most earnestly pro- 
test against the Winthrop and Wilmot Provisos, as wanton 
violations of the Constitution, and wilful assaults on the 
rights and interests of one portion of our Confederacy; and 
do most solemnly declare that there is nO power, either in | 
Congress, or a Territorial Legislature, which is its creature, | 
or anywhere else, save only in the people of a ‘Territory in 
the adoption of a State constitution preparatory to admis- | 
sion into the Union, to prevent the migration of any citizen 
of any State, with his property, whether it be slaves, or 
anything else, to any domain which may be acquired by 
the common bloode and treasure of the people of all the 
States, 

“8th. That this convention heartily responds to the noble 


and will ‘under no political necessity whatever,’ support, 
either for the Presidency or Vice Presidency, any person 


or dovtrine, which in any way interferes with the right of 
citizens of any one State to possess and enjoy all their prop- 
erty in any territory which may be acquired by the Union, 
as fully, completely, and securely as citizens of any other 
State shall enjoy theirs—except so far as that, being unwill- 
ing to disturb the Missouri Compromise, we are content with 
adherence to its principles.” 


-1 Resolution of the Alabama Legislature. 

“ Be it further resolved, That under no circumstances will 
this body recognize as binding any enactment of the Federal 
Goverument which has for its object the prohibition of sla- | 
very in any territory to be acquired either by conquest or 
treaty, holding it to be the natural and indefeasible right of 
each citizen of each and every State of the Confedercy to re- 


side with his property, of every description, in any territory | 
| which may be acquired by the arms of the United States, or 


vielded by treaty with any foreign Power.” 
4 Resolution of the Alabama Democratic Convention. 














“ Resolved, That this convention pledges itself to the coun- 
try, and its members pledge themselves to each other, n- 
der no political necessity whatever, to support for the offices 
of President and Vice President of the United States, any 
person who shall not openly and avowedly be opposed to 
either of the forms of excluding slavery from the territories of 
the United Stutes, as being alike in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and of the just and equal rights of the citizens of the 
slaveholding States.’’ 


A Resolution of the Georgia Legislature. 

‘s Be it further resolved by the authority aforesaid, That any 
territory acquired, or to be acquired, by the arms of the Uni- 
ted States, or by treaty with a foreign Power, becomes the 
common property of the several States composing this Con- 
federacy; and whilst it so continues, it is the right of each 
citizen of each and every State to reside with his property, 
of every description, within such territory.” 
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THE TERRITORY OF OREGON. 


DEBATE IN. THE SENATE, 


On the Bill to establish the Territorial Government 
of Oregon. 


Wennespay, May 31, 1848. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill to establish 
the Territorial Government of Oregon. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the message of 
the President of the United States on the subject, 
moved to amend the bill, by adding the following 


|| section: 


Sec. 20. Be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept for 
service in Oregon, for the term of twelve months, unless 
sooner discharged, one regiment of mounted velunteers, to 
be organized in the same manner and with the same num- 
ber of commissioned officers, fodnins those of the quar- 
termaster, commissary, and medical departments,) non-coim- 
missioned officers, buglers, and privates, as are provided for 
a regiment of mounted volunteers received into service 


| under the act “ providing for the prosecution of the existing 


war between the United States and the Republic of Mexico,” 
approved May 13, 1846, and other acts amendatory and sup- 
plementary thereto. And the said volunteers shall be enti- 


bounty land, as are provided by existing laws for the volun- 
teers received into service under the several acts hereinbefore 
referred to. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE moved to amend the bill, by adding 


the following section: 

Sec. 21. 4nd be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of 
said Territory shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular the 
rights, privileges, and advantages, granted and secured to 
the people of the territory of the United States northwest cf 
the river Ohio by the articles of compact contained in the 
ordinance for the government of said territory, on the 13th 
day of July, 1787, and shall be subject to ali the conditions, 
and restrictions, and prohibitions, in said articles of com- 
pact imposed upon the people of said territory ; and the ex- 
isting laws now in force in the Territory of Oregon, under 
the authority of the provisional government established by 
the people thereof, shall continue to be valid and operative 
therein, so far as the same be not incompatible with the 
principles and provisions of this act, subject, nevertheless. 
to be altered, modified, or repealed, by the Government and 
Legislative Assembly of the said Territory of Oregon; and 
the laws of the United States are hereby extended over and 
declared to be in force in said Territory, so far as the same 


| or any provision thereof may be applicable. 


Mr. LEWIS remarked that this bill involved.a 
most important principle, and he desired some 
time to examine it. 

Mr. HALE. This is, indeed, an exceedingly 


_ important bill, and involves a most important prin- 


ciple. It involves the question whether the privi- 
leges extended to the inhabitants of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio shall be secured to the peo- 
ple of Oregon. I concede to the Senator from 
Alabama that the principle is the most important 
that can come before Congress or the country. It 
is the great question of the day, upon the proper 
solution of which hang the destinies of this coun- 
try. I hope, then, some day will be fixed for the 
consideration of the bill. I am willing that it 
should be an early day—say Monday next. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I hope that the motion to post- 
pone this bill will not prevail. In addition to the 
general obligation to furnish the people of Oregon 
with a government, recent events, developed in the 
late message of the President, imperiously demand 
that we should pass this bill immediately. If we 
desire to extend aid to our fellow-citizens in that 
distant region, it is absolutely necessary that we 
should act promptly. The Indians are in a state 
of hostility; they are massacring the white inhab- 
itants; military aid is implored in the most pa- 
thetic tones. A messenger has arrived, within a 
few days, bringing a memorial from the Provisional 
Government, presenting a case which must, I am 
convinced, satisfy every man who examines the 
facts that immediate military aid is necessary to 
save those people from destruction. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
involves a question which, he remarked, was full 
of interest and very important; but I hope that it 
will not be discussed at length on this bill to the 
consumption of time which is now invaluable to 
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the people of Oregon. I shall insist upon a vote 
upon the bill to-day, and I hope that it may be 
vassed before we adjourn. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I should be glad to obtain 
some information from the chairman of the com- | 
mittee, 

Mr. BRIGHT. He is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I desire to know whether it 
is the intention of the friends of the bill to incor- 
porate this amendment with the bill? 

Mr. BRIGHT. For myseif, I can answer, 
that I shall most assuredly vote against the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CALHOUN. If I could be assured that 
that was the sense of the Senate, | would certainly | 
have no objection to the discussion of the bill to- 
day. But if it be otherwise, on a question of | 
this magnitude, I should feel myself bound, by 
every consideration of the duty which I owe to 
the Union, and to the section of the country which | 
I represent, to give it a most decided resistance. 
I hold the amendment to be a most flagrant viola- 
tion of the Constitution. I regard it as involving 
the degradation of nearly one-half of the States of 
this Union, who claim to be full equals here, and 
who intend never to yield that full equality. Now, | 
I should be very glad to hear from the several sec- || 
tions of this body, whether it is intended to vote |, 
this down at once, so as to permit the bill to pass | 
promptly? If not, 1 shall certainly agree to the | 
postponement of the bill. 

Mr. NILES. It has been stated, thatan extreme | 
urgency exists requiring the immediate passage of | 
this bill. I believe that it is a measure important || 
in more respects than one, and I am not at all pre- | 
pared to act upon it to-day, not having examined | 
the details. In any view of it, it is a most im- |! 
portant measure, and besides, we have had the || 
novel question raised, and elaborately discussed, |, 
whether we have any right to legislate for these | 
territories at all. A great principle, as well as the || 
interests of the people in this remote region, are 
involved. I had certainly supposed that some day 
would have been fixed for the consideration of the 
bill, in order that all might have known when it 
would be taken up, and have an opportunity of | 
examining it with the attention which it demands. | 

But we are told that there is a great urgency, | 


and that this urgency demands the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill. What is the urgency? It does 
not arise out of the bill, but is another matter en- 
tirely. We know the condition of the country. || 
They ought to have a military force there un- | 
doubtedly, but that is an independent measure || 
entirely; and it is very much to be lamented that || 
the action of this body a year ago, looking to that || 
very state of things, and providing a force adequate | 
for the protection of these distant settlements, has, 
it seems, entirely failed in consequence of this | 
unfortunate war with Mexico. Ido not censure || 
the Executive; but the fact is so, and those peo- | 
ple have been left, as I understand, without the 
protection of a single company of armed men to || 
meet any emergency of this nature, which might |) 
have been reasonably apprehended. I am willing | 
to act promptly so far as this point is concerned, | 
and take up the proposition of the Senator from | 
Missouri as an independent measure, in order to | 
provide without delay a military force adequate to 
the protection of those defenceless people; and | 
then do what we thought we had done years ago. | 
But I am not prepared to act on the bill before the | 
Senate. When any great principle important to the 
whole Union, and forcibly calculated in some de- 

| 
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gree to disturb and agitate the couniry, is pre- 
sented, we owe it to ourselves and the country that 
it should be reasonably and properly discussed. 
The discussion is important, and ought not to be 
repressed. I desire to see if we have jurisdiction 
over those territories, and if so, the nature of that 
jurisdiction. I wish to see the nature and extent 
of our authority over that country, and the char- 
acter of the government which is to be established 
there, if the territory be in the Union. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I feel no hesitation in 
expressing my conviction of the propriety of the 
conclusions of the Senator from South Carolina. 
It is proper that the views of all sections of this 
body should be made known. I am free to say, in 
the first place, that I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, and that I am utterly at a loss to perceive 
the necessity or propriety of presenting it to the 
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| trial like the present, ata moment when the ago- 
| nizing ery of twenty thousand of our brethren, left || 
| unprotected in that distant region, pierces our || 
| ears? 


|are surrounded by enemies of all colors. 


| settlers in Oregon. Already the work of massacre 


|| the orders of officers of their own selection ? 


| a desire to get possession of Oregon. 


of the absorbing and agitating questions of the || then, that this bill would be allowed to pass through 


| occupation of the entire continent, and having thus || 
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Senate in existing circumstances. Why, sir, every 
foot of Oregon lies north of the forty-second par- 


allel of latitude, while the line of the Missouri 


| compromise, the principle of which has, I believe, 
| on all occasions, been conceded by the South, is 
' fixed at 36° 30’. Let me ask, then, is there a sane 
| man on this continent who can believe, for an in- 


stant, that slavery can reach the shores of the 
Pacific? What would they do with their slaves 
in that region? Why, sir, there is as much like- | 


| hood of slavery being found in Oregon, as there | 


is that it can be found in Canada or Maine. This 


| is well known—must be well known to those who 


introduce this amendment for the purpose of test- 
ing what they are pleased to call a great principle. | 
But it is only an abstract principle, and can never 
have any practical application to this case, for the 


| simple reason, just stated, that no man will ever 


attempt to carry slaves into Oregon. Where, then, 
I ask, is the propriety, not to say patriotism or | 
humanity, of presenting a question which must 
provoke protracted, angry debate, in an hour of 


Those American citizens who have been | 
permitted to remain there without our protection, 

The | 
Indians are not their only foes. The Hudson’s | 
Bay Company are not the friends of the American 


by the savages has begun, Our brethren appeal || 
to us for aid. They eall upon us to save them from 
utter unnihilation. Our action must be prompt— 
it must be decided. There is no time for delay. 
I appeal, then, to every American, be his party 
name what it may, and I ask, will you turna deaf 
ear to those cries, for the purpose of discussing | 
this idle, wild, and wicked question—for such it || 
is, in all circumstances, and now preéminently so? | 
I trust that a vote may be taken at once, and the | 
down. Every gentleman | 
who might be willing in other circumstances to | 
give his support to the Wilmot proviso, will, for | 
the sake of justice and humanity, now vote affirm- | 
atively on this appeal for the people of Oregon. | 

It will be idle, sir, to send a military force, with- | 
out at the same time organizing a Territorial Gov- | 
ernment. What! will you send a regiment of raw || 
recruits to that remote region, to be subject only to | 
he 
people of Oregon are without laws for the preven- 
tion and punishment of the greatest crimes. You || 
must, then, in sending a military force to aid them, | 
send at the same time a government to maintain || 
order and contro] that military force itself. I fer- || 
vently trust, sir, that the Senate will take imme- |, 
diate action on the bill before them. 

Mr. BENTON. Only three or four years ago, 
the whole United States seemed to be inflamed with 


It was one || 


continent. To obtain exclusive possession of Ore- | 
gon, the greatest efforts were made, and it was at || 
length obtained. What next? Afier this actual || 


obtained exclusive possession of Oregon in order || 
that we mightgovern it, we have seen session | 
after session of Congress pass away without a || 
single thing being done for the government of a 

country, to obtain possession of which we were 
willing to go to war with England! Year after || 
year, and session after session have gone by, and || 
to this day the laws of the United States have not |) 
been extended over that Territory. In the mean 
time, a great community is growing up there, com- 
posed at this time of twelve thousand souls—per- | 
sons from all parts of the world, from, Asia as well | 
as Europe and America—and which, till this time, | 
have been preserved in order by compact among | 
themselves. Great efforts have been made to pre- | 
serve order—most meritorious efforts, which have | 
evinced their anxiety to maintain their own repu- 
tation and that of the country to which they be- | 
long. Their efforts have been eminently meritori- || 
ous; but we all know that voluntary governments | 
cannot last—that they are temporary in their very || 
nature, and myst encounter rude shocks and re- || 
sistance, under which they fall. Besides the in- || 
convenience resulting from the absence of an || 
organized government, we are to recollect that 
there never yet has been a civilized settlement in 


| 
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| They are in a suffering condition. 


| of September. 
| occasion there would be nothing to delay action— 


| of position, and of nature herself, against it, 


| enough for its introduction or discussion. 
| doors of legislation are open to it asa separate 


will not be permitted to dela 
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territory oceupied by the aboriginal inhabitants in 
which a war between the races has not oceurred, 
Down to the present moment, the settlers in Ore- 
gon had escaped a confliet with the Indians. Now 
the war between them is breaking out; and I can- 
not resist the conviction, that if there had been a 
regularly organized government in that country, 


immediately after the treaty with Great Britain, 
| with a military force to sustain it—for a govern- 


ment in such a region so remote would be nothing 
without military force—the calamities now im- 
pending over that country might have been averted. 

But no government was established; and now 
all these evils are coming upon these people, as 
everybody must have foreseen they would come; 


‘ and in the depth of winter they send to us a special 


messenger, who makes his way across the Rocky 
Mountains at a time when almost every living 
thing perished in the snow—when the snow was 
of such a depth that nothing could penetrate to the 
bottom of it. He made his way across, however, 
and brings those complaints ack we now hear. 
y Nota moment 
of time is to be lost. If the Lill were passed this 
instant—this morning, as | hoped it would—it 
would require the utmost degree of vigor in the 
execution of it to be able to send troops across the 
Rocky Mountains before the season of deep snow. 
They should cross the mountains before the month 
1 was in hopes, then, that on this 


that we should all have united in deploring that 
for years the proposition to give these people gov- 
ernment and laws has been defeated by the iniro- 


, duction,of a question of no practical consequence, 
_ but which has had the effect of depriving these 


people of all government, and bringing about the 
massacres which have taken place, and in which 
the benevolent missionary has fallen in the midst 


| of his labors. All the calamities which have taken 


place in that country have resulted from mixing 
up this question, which has not a particle of prac- 
tical value, with all the measures which have been 
introduced for the organization of a government in 
Oregon. All,the laws passed by the Congress of 


| the United States can have no effect on the ques- 


tion of slavery there. In that country there is a 


| law superior to any which Congress can pass on 


the subject of slavery. There is a law of ere. 
sides, the people of the country itself, by far the 
largest number of whom have gone out from slave- 
holding States, many of them from the State of 
Missouri, in their organic law, communicated to 
Congress more than a year ago, and printed among 
our documents at the last session, declare that the 
law of nature is against slavery in that region. 
Who could think of carrying slaves to the Lake 
of the Woods? and what would anybody think of 


|| a law of Congress which should say that slavery 


should or should not exist there? 1 was in hopes, 
this morning. And it was in order to avoid delay 
that I did not make a separate bill to raise the regi- 
ments necessary to sustain the government there. 
I did hope that on this occasion—whena great prac- 
tical measure, of the highest imporiance, is pending, 
which has been delayed for years, and whith delay 
has brought on the massacres of which we. now hear 
—this question, which has already produced these 
calamities, would not have been introdueed, and 
that some otheropportunity would have been wken 
for its discussion. There will be opportunity 


The 


measure. | trust, even now, that this question 
our action. The 
delay of a few days here, will be the delay of a 
year in Oregon. Delay at all now, is delay not 
for a week or a month, but fora year, during ail 
which time these calamities will continue. 


1 have paid some attention to the character of 


| the Indian population beyond the Rocky Moun- 


tains, both in Oregon and California. | have availed 
myself of all are opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with that race, and from all the inform- 
ation which [| have been able to obtain respecting 
them, | believe that their characteristics are essen- 
tially different from those of the race on this side 
of the mountains. They have not that detestation 
and scorn of labor which distinguish the Indians 


on this side. They are more docile, more tract- 
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able, more easily taught the arts of industry; they 
readily accept seeds and agricultural implements; 
they are not unwilling to engage in the art of cul- 
tivation of the soil. The missionaries lived in peace 
with these Indians, and the Indians were their 
laborers; they have done the immense labor of the 
country, which they were taught by the mission- 
aries, who have benevolently superintended them 
for three quarters of a century. On account of 
these traits of character, | regarded these Indians 
with peculiar interest, and | had hoped that we 
would have escaped in that region the calamity of 
an Indian war. I am convinced that if it had not 
been for the loss of the Oregon bills heretofore by 
the intervention of this question, which has twice 
suk them upon this floor, we should have expe- 
rienced the happiness of making a settlement on the 
coast of the Pacific, without beholding the red man 
and the white man shedding each other's blood. | 
I believe that if we had passed these bills when 

they ought to have been passed, without mixing 

up with them this pestiferous question, we would 

have escaped the calamities of the present day, and 

ali that may be in store for us growing out of this 

Indian war. 

With respect to the question itself, I am ready 
to meet it in every shape and form. Let me here 
say, that no gentleman on this floor must assume 
to be the representative of the fifteen slaveholding 
States. I assume to represent one—no more than 
one—and if I can satisfy my constituents, my duty 
is performed. 1 invade no gentleman’s bailiwick, 
and no one shall invade mine. Let every one speak 
for himself. This Federal Government was made 
for something else than to have this pestiferous 
questicn constantly thrust upon us to the interrup- 
tion of the most important business. 1 am willing 
to vote down this question at this moment; l am 
ready to take it up and act upon it in all its extent 
and bearings at the proper time, when its consider- 
ation will not interrupt and destroy important 
measures. What I protest against is, to have the 
real business of the country, the pressing, urgent, | 
erying buainess of the country stopped, prostrated, 
defeated, by thrusting this question upon us. We | 
read in Holy Writ, thatacertain people were cursed 
by the plague of frogs, and that the plague was 
everywhere. You could not look upon the table 
but there were frogs, you could not sit down at the 
banquet but there were frogs, you could not go to | 
the bridal couch and lift the sheets but there were 
frogs! We can see nothing, touch nothing, have 
no measures proposed, without having this pesti- 
lence thrust before us. Here it is, this black ques- 
tion, forever on the table, on the nuptial couch, | 
everywhere! So it was not in the better days of | 
the Repablic. I remember the time when no one | 
would have thought of asking a public man what | 
his opinions were on the extension of slavery any 


more than what was the length of his foot; and | 
| 
| 


these were happy days, which, although gone by, 
= remembered, and may, perhaps, be brought 
ack. 

We ought to vote down this amendment as a 
thing which should not be allowed to interrupt our 
action. Our action should not be delayed a single 
moment. This cruel war, which cannot continue 
in Oregon without extending to California, must 
be stopped without delay. Oregon and California 
must be saved from the desolation of an Indian 
war. Whatever opinions may be entertained upon | 
the subject of slavery, let us agree on this point, 
that we will give law and government to the peo- | 
ple of Oregon, and stop, if we can, the progress of | 
this Indian war. On that point, [, for one, am 
ready to vote now. As to the slave question, lam 
ready to meet it to the fullest extent at a proper 
time. 

Mr. HANNEGAN remarked that the massa- 
eres had already commenced in California. 
® Mr. WESTCOTT. Mr. President, I do not 
claim to have any particular partiality for what, 
eince the capitulation of 5th August, 1846, is called 
Oregon, over any other portion of this country; | 
but without such. feeling, I will not yield to any 
Senator in sincere desire to see a proper govern- 
ment established there as soon as possible, and all | 
the protection and aid that the people may need 
promptly afforded by the United States. It seems 
to me, however, that the course pursued hereto- 
fore, and that proposed now to be adopted, as wellas | 
much of what has been said now, and at other times, 
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and elsewhere, is entirely unnecessary and out of 
place, and imputations have been made entirely 
erroneous in point of fact, and wholly unjust. The 
honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 
has charged that the question of slavery in Oregon 
has been ‘thrust’? upon the country heretofore, 
and upon the Senate now unnecessarily, and as a 
** firebrand,”? and for sinister purposes, This I 
agree to. But when this accusation is applied to 
southern men—to southern Senators acting here, 
or elsewhere, and especially to myself, (and thac 
the honorable Senator intends such application, the 
fact that he has made it distinctly in terms else- 


where than here, fully proves,) 1 meet thecharge by | 


an appeal to the Journal of the Senate and its files, 


as furnishing conclusive record evidence of its in- || ? 


justice, 

Sir, this question of slavery as connected with 
Oregon, has not been ‘* thrust”? upon the country 
or upon the Senate by the South, or by any south- 
ern Senator. 
national politics by the South. The South has acted 
on the defensive throughout. 
Atthe lastsession of Congress, (January 18, 1847,) 


' a bill, in effect precisely the same as that now re- | 


ported to the Senate by the Committee on Territe 
ries, and now under consideration, was passed b 

the House and sent here. (Bill number 571.) It 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee on the 
same day. Of that committee I was a member. 


On the 25th of January, 1347, the committee re- || 


ported the bill back to the Senate, with sundry 
amendments. On the 29th of January, having dis- 
covered important omissions, | moved for its re- 


commitment to the same committee, and it was | 


ordered. 1 had ascertained that the laws of the 
** Provisional Government” of Oregon which it had 
adopted, excluded slavery, and that some were of 
a character that could not be acknowledged by the 
United States. On the 10th of February, 1847, the 
committee again reported back the bill fully amend- 


ed, and the bill and amendments were ordered to | 


be printed. The bill as so reported remained on 
your files, none of the peculiar friends of Oregon 
moving to take it up till March 3, 1847, the very last 
day of the session! On that day, late in the after- 
noon, it was called up; but regarding it too late to 
enter upon the discussion it was anticipated it would 
cause, I moved to lay iton the table. The ayes 
and noes were called on that motion, and it was 

sustained by a vote of 26 to 18. Surely the South 

_are not responsible for the delay that took place 
after the bill was reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. President, I have a copy of the House bill 
| as passed at the last session and sent to the Sen- 
ate, with the amendments finally reported by the 
| Judiciary Committee, as I have stated, now before 
me. Sir, that bill—the House bill of last session— 
“thrust”? this question of slavery, as connected 
with Oregon, before the Senate and the country. 

It contained two distinct provisions excluding sla- 
| very from Oregon, prohibiting in effect southern 
citizens from just and equal participation in that 
| portion of the common property of the Confed- 
‘eracy. The first prohibition was by the adoption 
| by it in express terms of Nathan Dane’s ordinance 





| of 1787 respecting the Northwest Territory. No- 


| body pretends that this ordinance applies to Ore- 
gon, our utle to which originated and has been 
consummated since it was made. Hence the ex- 


| press adoption of the ordinance was necessary to 


make it extend to Oregon. Nor did the Missouri 
compromise, which only applied in terms to the 
country acquired by the United States under the 
Louisiana treaty extend to Oregon. Hence other 
exclusions must be resorted to. ‘The second pro- 
‘hibition was by the adoption of the temporary 
association called the ‘* Provisional Government” 
of Oregon. These laws prohibited slavery in Ore- 
gon in the very words of the ordinance of 1787, I 
repeat, sir, it was thus this question was *thrust”’ 
/upon the South. They could not evade or avoid it. 

Well, sir, the Judiciary Committee at the last 
session struck out the provision in the House bill 


| that adopted the ordinance of 1787, retaining that 





which adopted the laws of the Territorial Pro- 


| visional Government, but added amendments to it, 


‘the most important of which I will now read from 
the bill as reported, and which 1 hope will be 
printed at length in a that may be made 
| of my remarks. Mr. W. here read as follows, 


It has not been mixed up with our | 


Whatare the facts? | 
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|| adding that the words in italics were the amend- 
ments adopted by the Judiciary Committee, and 
|| the words in brackets stricken out: 
|| The existing laws now in force in the Territory of Ore. 
|| gon, under the authority of the Provisional Government 
|| established by the people thereof, shall continue to be valid 
|| and operative therein, so far as the same be not inconipatible 
with the principles and provisions of this act, [which laws 
|| Shall be subject, nevertheless, to be ultered, modified. or 
repealed by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of the 
said Territory of Oregon,) unti! the end of the first session of 
the Legislative Assemb'y of said Territory, and no longer : 
|| Provided, however, That no provisions of such laws or of any 
| act herexfler passed by the Legislative Assemb y of said Terri. 
|| tory shall be construed to restrict citizens of uny of the United 
States, or of any Territory thereof, from immigrating with 
their property to, and settling and residing in, said Territory, 
|| and holding and possessing their property therein, and fuily 
urticipating in all the benefits, advantuges, privileges, and 
| tmmunities thereof as a Territory of the United States, with 
such property, on an equal footing with citizens of any of the 
|| United States; and all laws and purts of laws which shall 
|| operate in restraint of, or detriment to, the full enjoyment of 
|| such rights wre hereby declured to be null and void; and the 
laws of the United States are hereby extended over and de- 
clared to be in force in said Territory, so far as the same, or 
any provision thereof, may be applicable.”’ 


| Mr. LEWIS. What bill does the Senator read 
|| from ? 

Mr. WESTCOTT. From the bill reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee last session, and 
from section twelve of that bill. In lieu of the 
provisions adopting the ordinance of 1787, the bill 
was amended by inserting clauses securing the 
habeas corpus, trial by jury, equal representation, 
compensation for private property taken for public 
| use, &c., &c., borrowed from the Constitution of 
the United States and from that ordinance, and the 
|| bill of rights of different State constitutions. 


|| Sir, this is all the foundation for the accusation 
| made here and elsewhere, that the Judiciary Com- 
| mittee at the last session ‘* thrust’’ this question 
before the country and the Senate. I have depre- 
cated the excitement sought to be created on this 
subject throughout the country, and especially the 
mixing it up with the Presidential election, as much 
as any man. I foresee that the most alarming con- 
sequences are to grow out of this bad measure, 
contrived by bad men, and for bad purposes. I[ 
— these amendments in the committee. 
hey received the deliberate consideration and ap- 
proval of the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
who sits behind me, (Mr. Berrien,} and of the 
late distinguished chairman of that committee, the 
Senator from Arkansas, since deceased, [Mr. Asu- 
LeY,] and though not acquiesced in by two mem- 
bers, were adopted. I proposed them with a view 
of meeting this question in a liberal spirit. I hope 
these amendments are not misunderstood. They 
do not establish—they do not “ force’’ slavery 
upon Oregon. They leave it free to her people, 
when she forms her State Government, to exclude 
it if they wish. They do not fetter the will of 
her people. Nay, they leave the question raised 
by dhe opponents of slavery, whether slaves are to 
be regarded as “‘ property” out of the slaveholding 
States, and in the Territories of the United States, 
open to the decision of the judiciary. Before | 
submitted them to the committee, I consulted with 
several Senators, and particularly with Senators 
from my section of the Union, and assented to 
corrections of phraseology suggested by them, so 
as to render the amendments as unobjectionable as 
ible. The honorable Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Catnoun] will bear witness that | sub- 
mitted them to him, and aftera careful examination 
|| of them, he expressed to me his unequivocal con- 
| currence in them, and gave the opinion that their 
adoption would be entirely satisfactory to the 
slaveholding States. 

Mr. CALHOUN signified his assent. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. And, sir, I do not hesitate 
to say—for I feel fully authorized to declare, from 
the declarations of every southern citizen who has 
conversed with me, or who has written to me on 
this subject—that these provisions in the 12th sec- 
tion of the bill as amended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at last session, with the * proviso”® I have 
just read, will, if adopted in this and other similar 
cases, forever quiet this mischievous question, and 
that the adoption of them is all that the South asks 
or desires, or will ever ask with. respect to any 
territory now or hereafter acquired by the United 
States. I repeat, it is all they ask, and this much, 
rely upon it, they will insist upon. Read the sec- 
| tion as ame earefully, and you will find that 
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the sum and substance of it is merely that it se- 
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property to all the owners, 
of this proviso in lieu of the odious exclusion of 
the South from participation in the benefits of this 
Territory, the double exclusion created by the 


House, “thrusting” this question of slavery before 
the Senate? 

With respect to the bill now under consideration, 
it is, in effect, precisely like the House bill of last 
session. Both recognize and adopt the principle 
of the Wilmot proviso, for both exclude slavery 


mann : 5 
cures the equal and common use of the common | 


Was the proposition | 


| in character. 


from Oregon by force of Congressional legislation. | 


The laws of the Provisional Governmentof Oregon 
are sanctioned and confirmed by both bills, and 
they prohibit slavery. I will not enter into the 
discussion as to the character and authority of the 


| 


temporary ProvisionalGovernment of Oregon now. | 


By these bills it is not merely admitted that such 
association had the power to exclude slaveholders 
with slaves from settling in Oregon, but superadded 


to such admission, Congreas exercises a like power, | 
Not con- | 


in confirming and adopting these laws 


tent to leave the question of the power of the Pro- | 


visional Government to rest upon its own strength, 
it is by these bills sought to aid it by the asserted 
power of Congress to exclude slavery. 
first the power of Congress, and secondly, the 


power of the Territorial Legislature, to exclude 
slavery. 


shire is therefore superfluous, for slavery is exclu- 
ded from Oregon without it by both bills. 

Mr. HALE. I must inform the Senator from 
Florida that my amendment was copied from the 
House bill of this year, the same as the House bill 
of last year; and that it is not in the Senate bill 
now under consideration. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. | understand that very well. 
It is precisely what [ have stated. What I say 
further, however, is, that the honorable Senator 
must have mistaken the effect of the Senate bill, 
for, without his amendment, it contains the same 
prohibition of slavery in Oregon, by the adoption 
of the laws of the Provisional Government, and 
hence there is no necessity for his anendment to 
carry out his object. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me one 
word? The twelfth section of the bill now under 
consideration, | conceive, does not cover the whole 
pons contained in my amendment. There may 

e some question at any rate on that point. The 
House bill of last session and the House bill of 
this session contain the amendment I offer. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. What I assert is, that in 
one of the Territorial laws of Oregon, called the 
organic laws, enacted in 1845, before the treaty, 
by what is called the ‘* Provisional Government,’’ 
which has never been authorized or sanctioned by 
Congress—what I say is, in one of these laws laid 
before the Senate at its last session, and printed by 
order of the Senate, and contained in the volumes 
of Senate documents, there is a provision expressly 
excluding slavery forever in Oregon. I have not 
the volume of documents at hand to refer to. I 
will get it and refer to the law as soon as I have 
the opportunity. Iam satisfied Senators know 
the fact to be as I state: The Oregon Territorial 
law is so. By the twelfth section of this bill now 


under consideration, these laws are expressly | 


adopted, and sanctioned, and confirmed by Con- 
gress. These laws, printed by order of the Sen- 


ate, were sent here by this Provisional Government. |. 


They are authenticated as correct. Now, I ask 
Senators whether this bill does not “ thrust” this 
slavery question before the Senate by proposing 
to adopt and confirm these laws as valid and in 
force now and 
these laws by Congress is not as virtual, as com- 
plete, and as effectual a prohibition of slay. 


Oregon as would be effected by the adoption ‘of the 


ordinance of 1787, or the express adoption, in 

“ es of the terms of che: Wilmot pievies “ 
able friend from Indiana, (Mr, Hannecan,] in 
relation to this question not being, in respect to 
Oregon, of any practical importance. I coincide 
with him as to the improbabilit 
being taken to that region and he 


there. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. 


There are not ten slaves 


in the whole Territory, and never will be, with or 


without any restriction. 


ereafier? —l-ask if the adoption of 


ree with what was said by my honor- 


of slaves ever 


It asserts | 


| her institutions. 
, be thrust upon us? Why, if there is no necessity 
for the exclusion of the South, is the exclusion 
| forced into our legislation? 


duct of the South, or of her Senators or Repre- 


| the principle of non-interference. 
The amendment of the Senator from New Hamp- | 


Nee ae 





tl 


Mr. WESTCOTT. Ihave no question of the 
fact as stated by the Senator; and though practi- 
cally the a exclusion may be of little con- 
sequence to the South, yet it is for that very reason 


ext | that I feel bound, under the circumstances, to resist 
ordinance and the territorial laws adopted by the 


the course proposed by those who are inimical to 
Why is this thing attempted to 


It is for one of two || 
objects equally objectionable, and alike pernicious 

It is either to get an entering wedge, 

to establish a precedent to be followed in other 

cases where the exclusion would have a practical | 
effect injurious to the South, or it is to perpetrate 
a wanton outrage, to inflict a gratuitous insult upon 
the South, and excite her to courses that men are | 
apt to adopt when outraged. ‘This attempt to stain || 
your legislative records with a reproach to her by | 
this odious exclusion, is uncalled for by any con- 


1} 


sentatives, or of her politicians. They have not 
sought to force their institutions upon the northern 
or western States. From the outset, they have 
been satisfied to be let alone, and to let things take 
their natural course. In territories where slavery || 
would not probably be adopted, they have not | 
deemed it necessary to insist upon a valueless || 
paper privilege. They have only insisted upon | 
But when it || 
is sought to establish in Oregon, unnecessarily, 
without any one reason requiring it, an odious || 
we for all time to come, and as a principle, || 
er representatives here would be recreant to their || 
duty if they did not resist such a course. By this || 
exclusion, slaveholders are held up as tainted, as || 
leprous, as unfit to live in Oregon with slave prop- 
erty. They are prohibited from enjoying the 
benefits of that common property of the Confed- 
eracy on an equal footing with the citizens of the || 
non-slaveholding States. The proviso | proposed || 
at last session as a substitute for this invidious and || 
insulting exclusion, recognizes our equal rights, || 
and, so far as our legislation here or the legislation || 
of the Territory can secure them, it does so, sub- || 
ject, of course, to judicial decision as to the pow- || 
ers of Congress and the powers of the Territorial 
| Legislature on this subject, and which are eminently | 
judicial questions. The amendment I propose, | | 
repeat, is all the South desire; and it seems to me, || 
unless there is a determination to encroach upon 
| her rights, and outrage and insult her, the conces- 
sion made by it will be met in a corresponding | 
| spirit. 

But, Mr. President, there is another considera- 
tion to which I would call the attention of the 
Senate as important with reference to this bill. 
| In my judgment, the bill as reported to the Senate 
is, in its details, exceedingly objectionable. 1 have 





' 


fromthe acts organizing the Territories of lowa || 
and Wisconsin. They may have been applicable 


try bordering on the sea upwards of four hundred 
| miles, and which must have, ere long, considerable 
foreign commerce—a country as dissimilar from 
| lowa and Wisconsin as it can well be, and requi- 
| ring different laws. 

The Judiciary Committee, when the House bill 
was referred to them, examined its details atten- 
| tively. They spent two or three days in correct- 
ing and amending what they regarded as defects, 
and to render it suitable to Oregon. 

They struck out the proviso to the first section, 
referring to Indian lands, for the reason, that al- 
though proper in a Territory where the Indians 
| occupied lands by treaty, it was not proper in 
| Oregon, and especially in connection with other 
proposed legislation as to lands in Oregon, by the | 
same bill, and by another important bill, reported 
| from the Committee on Public Lands by the Sen- | 
| ator from Illinois, [Mr, Baegse,} not now in his 
| seat. 

Various amendments were reported by the Judi- 
| ciary Committee, relating to the duties of the Fed- | 
| eral territorial officers,and the powers and duties of 
the legislature and judiciary demanded by the geo- 
graphical position of Oregon; by the fact of many 
| of her inhabitants being foreigners—claimants un- | 
| der the Hudson’s Bay Company, and others hav- 

ing rights of a peculiar character, acquired under 




















| tablished there. 


| bungling, ill-arranged 
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the treaty of 1846. The great distance of Oregon 
from the most remote western settlements required 
peculiaf legislation, adapted to the exigencies this 
circumstance might occasion. lowa and Wiscon- 
sin had been long owned and possessed exclusively 


| by the United States, and were peopled by our 
| own citizens; while Oregon had been recently in 
| the joint occupation of Great Britain and the Uni- 


ted States, and many British subjects residing 
there desired to become citizens of the United 
States. I presume lowa and Wisconsin had no 
courts of admiralty, and never can have such 
courts, until the principle broached within a few 
years past, that the admiralty jurisdiction extends 
wherever it is damp, is established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as a part of the novel 
code which may be created ere long under ite 
decisions. But it will be found, I imagine, that 
Oregon, with her extensive Pacific coast, and her 


|| waters flowing into that ocean, and the valuable 


foreign commerce she must have in the course of 
a few years, must also have admiralty courts es- 
The amendments reported by the 
Judiciary Committee contain all the legislation that 
it occurred to them was necessary as to these vari- 
ous subjects. But for their alterations made with 
respect to the duties of the officers of the ‘Territo- 
rial Government in its organization, I doubt if all 


| of the difficulties that would arise under the ori- 


ginal House bill could be obviated by the most 


|| judicious officers you could send there. No ex- 
|| pedients they could resort to would ———_ such 
| difficulties, and consequently dissatisfa 


ction would 


| ensue. The amendments propose eh mee reg- 


— the claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and of individual setilers to real estate arising un- 
der the treaty. There are, also, provisions regu- 
lating the proper proceedings to be adopted by the 


, foreigners, denizens of Oregon, who wish to be- 


come citizens of the United States, and other alter- 
ations, modifications, and additions to the Houre 
bill, the result of three days’ assiduous labor by 
the committee, with no purpose except to give 
them a good government. The difficulties which 
have occurred in Congress respecting expenditures 
and arrearages of appropriations for ‘Territories are 
all provided against by these amendments. So, 
too, proper provisions which the original bill does 
not contain for the prosecution and punishment of 
crimes against the Federal Government and against 
the-tocal government also are made. 

To correct all the errors and blunders of the 
original bill in the Committee of the Whole of the 
Senate would take several days, and be attended 
with a great deal of time, and occasion delay. 1 
shall therefore move to substitute the Judiciary bill 
of last session, as amended, for this bill, unless 
this bill is committed for the purpose of amend- 


| ments being made similar to those reported by the 
_ understood that its provisions have been borrowed || Judiciary Committee. 


As to an early decision of this matter, there is 


| not a Senator on this floor who is more anxious 
to those Territories—interior countries—and yet || 


be very inapplicable and inappropriate to a coun- || decision. 


for it than I am, if that decision is a just and wise 
I wish the speedy establishment of a 


ne in Oregon, founded on just feo 


do not wish a partial and unjust, and withal a 
vernment fastened upon 
| her. Instead of this, I desire a government organ- 
| ized under which she will prosper, and ere long 
| become one of the independent sovereignties of the 
| Union. 

| Mr. BRIGHT. The committee have no dispo- 
| sition to preas this subject, provided Senators are 
| not prepared to act upon itto-day. I think the 
| Senator from Florida misapprehends the twetfth 
| section of the bill. With a view of enabling Sen- 
| ators to consider the matter, and believing that it 
| will expedite the passage of the bill, 1 will move 
| that it be made the special order of the day for to- 
| morrow, at one o’clock. 


| Mr. WESTCOTT. My motion to substitute 


| the bill reported as amended at last session by the 
| Judiciary Committee, 1 presume is before the 
| Sénate. Senators suggest to me to modify it by 
| moving to strike out all after the enacting daanat 


| this bill first, and then move to insert the amended 
| bill—and I will do so; and as the consideration of 
| the bill is to be postponed, I move that the amend- 
ment be printed. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I hope that course will not be 
taken. We desire early and decisive action. The 
' printing cannot be had in time for to-morrow. 
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Mr. HALE. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida is not in order. My amend- | 
ment was first proposed, and is now proposed while 
it is pending, to strike out the ale after the 
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Mr. WESTCOTT. I desire no advantage inany || 


way. I will give notice now, that on to-morrow, 
when this bill is taken up, I shall, at a proper time, 
offer the amended bill as a substitute, either sec- 
tion by section in detail, or as a whole, and in the 


j 
j 
enacting clause. 
| 
} 
i 
| 


mean time I will presently move to print it. Iam || but they are past and gone forever. 


assured the printing can be done by to-morrow. 
Mr. HALE. I suggested Monday week asa 


| Its recognition at the present time is uncalled for 
| and inopportune. 


suitable day for the consideration of this bill, be- | 


cause itis not likely, from circumstances known | 
to Senators, next week there will be a full Senate. 
I have now a word to say with regard to the pro- | 
priety of introducing this amendment at this time. 
Phe honorable Senator from Indiana who sits near- 
est to me, has said that there is no sane man in the 
United States who can imagine the probability of 
the occurrence of the evil against which the amend- 
ment proposes to presenta barrier. I can tell him 
that there is One man, sane or insane, who does | 
apprehend that evil. I believe that this amend- 
ment is absolutely necessary. It is not a mere | 
abstraction. I could not undertake to say whether | 
it is pesuiferous or not; but it has meaning, vitality, | 
and energy in it. If means something, and it will 
effect something. With all deference to the better 
judgment, long experience, and great ability of the 
honorable Senator from Indiana, | must say I have 
felt pained to find opposition to this measure com- 
ing from the State of Indiana—to find her Senators 
ranked amongst the opponents of this principle. 
if | had been called upon to point to one of the 
proudest monuments ever raised to the wisdom 
and philanthropy of human legislation, | would 
have pointed to the State of Indiana, and called an 
admiring world to look upon her proud position, 
her glorious career, her more glorious prosperity, 
her intelligent statesmen, her industrious popula- 
tion, and her ample means in everything that gives 
dignity toa people. 1 would have pointed to all | 
that, as one of the most enduring monuments of | 
the wisdom, patriotism, and foresight of the ordi- | 
nance of 1787. I would have said, sir, that Mr. 
Jefferson needs no ** monumental stone’’ to mark | 
his fame, or tell his history to posterity, so long 
as the proud State of Indiana lives and her history 
is known to the world! And when I see the Sen- 
ator from Indiana coming forward and repudiating 
the application of this principle to the territory | 
which we acquire, it seems to me as if the children 
had forgotten the mother who nourished and | 
brought them up; it appears to me as if they had 
forgotten the true foundation of their highest pros- 
perity and their proudest hope. We ure told by 
another Senator, whose voice I am sorry to hear 
utter such language, that this is not the time for 
its discussion. He is ready, he says, to meet this 
question. I only wish that he had told the coun- 
try how he would have met it !—but that this is 
not the time for its consideration. ‘* This is not 
the time!* When will the ume come? I have 
heard that ery so long that 1 am tured of it. I heard | 
it in New Hampshire over and over again. I have | 
heard strong anti-slavery men, Wilmot-proviso 
men, declare that the time has not arrived. It re- 
minds me of one of the immense operators in the 
land speculations of 1837 and 1838. He gave his 
notes for hundreds and thousands of dollars, but 
when called upon at the period of their falling due | 
for payment, his reply was that he was willing to | 
yay the whole, * but the time had not yet come.” 
{ ask, in Heaven’s name, when shall the time come 
when it will be proper and legitimate for this Gov- 
ernment to take action upon the subject? There 
have been those in years long gone by, who, stand- | 
ing upon the moral circumstances of the nation, | 
have descried the dark cloud that was threatening 
to overspread the whole country; but yet they 
have told us ** the time has not yet come.”” The 
tocsins of alarm have been again sounded, and 
again we continually hear the cry, “ the time has 
not yet come.’?” What do we now see? The little 
cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, has | 
overspread the whole jand with its blackness, and | 
the crushings and thunderings of the storm are || 
heard drowning the cry of liberty; and yet we are | 
told, in the language of the song— 


« There’s a good time coming—wait a little longer!” 





| the frogs of Egypt. 


| alone. 
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When will the “ good time’’ come? You are about || 
to establish a Territorial Government over this coun- || 
try, giving it civil institutions, and impressing upon || 
it legislation which is to characterize and mould its 
progress through all future time. We are told in | 
relation to this country, not that the principle pro- 
posed to be applied to it is an unjust one, but that || 


| 
j 


Sir, | know no time but the 
present. There have been opportunities presented, 
With respect | 
to the future, God only knows what is in store for | 
us. In His providence, he has given us the present | 
moment; and I know no time or moment more ap- 
propriate for the application of this principle given || 
to us to act upon than the present. 

it was said by the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, that this measure was insulting to one- | 
half of the States of the Union. Was the adoption 
of the ordinance of 1787 an insult? This amend- | 
ment, which I have the honor to present, only | 
adopts the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, 
which had the sanction of a very large majority 
of those enlightened men who were engaged in || 
constructing the fabric of this Government. This | 
principle has had the sanction of the wisest and |, 
best men that ever adorned the history of this or || 
any other country. If ever there was a measure | 
in huraan legislation, the humanity, wisdom, and || 
policy of which have been sanctioned by the de- |, 


| velopment of the future, the ordinance of 1787 may || 
| fully claim such merit preéminently over any meas- | 


ure of legislation ever adopted. I confess, that |; 
for some time | have been endeavoring to collect || 
statistics, some facts, and my own thoughts upon | 
this subject, for the purpose of presenting them to 
the consideration of the Senate and the people of | 
this country; but the more I have dwelt upon it, 
the wider the field has grown. Feeble as | know 
my own efforts to be at the best, the longer I have | 
studied the more I have felt my utter inability to 
do justice to it, and the more I have regretted the 
necessity that has fallen upon me to say something 
in behalf of this great measure. Sir, why seek to 
avoid this question, to put it off? It will come; we 
must meet it; and the sooner we meet it the better. 
I agree with the gentlemen who take opposite views 
of this question, when they say, that the best way 
is to meet it at once. The two antagonistical prin- 
ciples are, human freedom and human slavery. 
They are irreconcilable in the very nature of 
things. The increased facilities for travel, and the 
revolutions of modern science, by which the ema- 
nations of human thought are sent from one ex- | 
tremity of the Union to the other almost with the | 
rapidity of their creation, all, all are tending to 
hasten the period when this issue must be met and | 
decided. It must be decided whether this great | 
confederated Republic is to be true to the princi- | 
ples with which it sprung into life. It is time that | 
we had settled the true meaning of the phrase in | 
} 
| 
! 





the Declaration of Independence, **that all men are 
created free and equal;”’ and whether, so far as the 
action of this Government is concerned, it is to be 
denominated a mere rhetorical flourish, fanfaron- 
ade, or whether it is one of the fundamental, ele- 
mental principles upon which the action of this | 
Government 1s to be carried on. It is time, sir, 
that this subject was met and decided. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri thought 
that this pestiferous subject of abolition was like 
Ido not know but that it may 
be so here; but | can tell him there is another sub- 
ject lies a little deeper than abolition, that is hke 
the frogs to us. It meets us at every turn; it con- 
trols literature and religion, as well as the politics | 
and legislation of our land. ‘Thatsubject is human | 
slavery; and what we want is, in any action of this | 
Government upon it, as far as may be, to be let 
Take care of your institutions, and bless 


_ yourselves as you may with it, but do not force it | 
upon other States or ‘Territorial Governments. Do 
| not baptize other portions of this country, whether 


| to consider the guilt of this institution. 


they will or no, with slavery,or what weare pleased 
When | 
you come to bring the action of the General Gov- 
ernment to bear upon this subject, and come to 
establish governments for your Territories, how 
idle it is to say that this Government has nothin 

to do with this question. 





|| sion. 


| ted by threats, or intimations or insinuations that 


I do not believe that the Union is endangered. But 


|, human right—to stand where the Word of God and 


| other principle of cement than the blood of human 
| slavery, let it sunder! 


| think proper to pursue, so long as that course is 


| tives. It wasa voluntary guardianship he extended 
| to us, and of course he will expect no remuneration 


| protection. 


torch of the incendiary. The Senator from New 


_ this very South against whom your assaults are 


_ and at this hour she asks no concession at the hands 


} ever, his true feelings and motives, and the feelings 


| vail. These are his sentiments; and are they taught 


| nor inculeated such a policy or such principles. « 
Sir, you cannot avoi 
it. The action which the Legislature or the Provis- | | the s 
| ional Government has taken, or the laws that may 


[May 31, 


TT 


Senate. 
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be passed under the more imposing form of a Fer. 
ritorial Government granted by Congress, must be 
submitted to your approval. 

I donot intend to discuss the measure, but simpl 
to justify myself for its introduction on this occa- 
Sir, I am not to be intimidated, nor can [ 
be driven by any language that may be used— 
whether | am termed sane or insane—from pressing 
this matter as often as may be. Such a course on 
my part I believe to be my duty, while I hold a 
seatin this Senate. Neither am I to be intimida- 
this measure is calculated to destroy this Union. 
let the consequences be what they may, I am will. 
ing to place myself upon the great principle of 


my own conscience concur in placing me, and there 
bid defiance to all consequences. And in the end, 
if this Union, bound as it is to the hearts of the 
people by so many endearing associations, has no 


Mr. HANNEGAN. I presume, sir, that there 
is not a Senator here that cherishes for an instant 
the desire to intimidate or threaten the Senator 
from New Hampshire for the course he seems to 


restricted within the laws of propriety and parlia- 
mentary rules. I know not if there be any such; 
and take it upon myself to defend the Senate, and 
say there are none such here. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire for the kind care he has seen 
proper to bestow upon Indiana and her representa- 


for it. Butin her name, sir, | solemnly decline his 
Let me tell him that that perfection 
and state pride—that elevation of character which 
she has justly reached, has been attained by an 
unqualified repudiation of the principles which 
govern and control him. She would not have been 
this day where she is, had she cherished these 

rinciples: The course of Indiana, sir, and of her 
hone, is governed by high, honorable, patriotic, 
and I trust holy motives upon this question. We 
oppose there as we oppose here, the wild maniacal 
appeals to the assassin’s knife and the midnight 


Hampshire says that all he asks, and those who 
act with him, is to let us alone. In the name of 
God, from whom should this appeal come but from 


directed! When has she assailed the 
n no instance, then, has she ever asked, 


continuall 
North ? 


of Congress—none at all. But the Senator from 
New Hampshire, at the very moment when the 
ery so beautifully described by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri is ringing in our ears— 
when outraged humanity, the agonizing cries of 
men, women, and children appeal to us as their 
natural and only protectors—comes forward and 
invokes a protracted, useless, idle, and pestiferous 
discussion—for that word properly expresses its 
title—to defeat the aimsof humanity! And inthe 
| adoption of a course of this kind, he declares he 
| finds his justification in that Holy Book to which 
‘he has alluded. But, sir, I have never read it, 
| never ! : 
| A voice: ** Never read it!” 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Ay, sir, I have read it all, 
perhaps as well and to as much profit as him whose 
colder heart suggested the thought and expression. 

| The Senator from New Hampshire disclosed , how- 





-and motives of those who act with him, when he 
declared that a war must inevitably come between 
| freedom and slavery, ashe Yermsit, and that sooner 

than that slavery should continue, let the Consti- 

tution, which has guarantied it, perish, Is this 
| fit language for the Senate of the United States? 
Is this fit language for any American assembly? 
' Sooner than preserve the Constitution as it is hand- 
ed down to us by our fathers, let the Government 

perish—let wild anarchy, blood, and misrule pre- 


in the Bible? No, sir. The Bible never taught 
Mr. BRIGHT then moved that the bill be made 


pecial order for to-morrow, at one o’clock. ° 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I would remark, 
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Mr. President, that it has long been my earnest 


desire to see a Territorial Governmentestablished in | 
1 desired it before the bill to terminate the | 


Oregon. d 2 th 
joint occupation of that Territory with Great Britain 
was passed. The extinguishment of the Indian 
title in the valley of the Wallawalla, which had 
been ceded to us after the war with Great Britain, 
would have enabled us to establish a Territorial 
Government. This would have been more desira- 
ble to the inhabitants and emigrants in Oregon 
than the repeal of the joint occupation of the coun- 
try, then held by Great Britain and the United 
States conjointly. From that day I have desired 
to see a bill passed establishing a Territorial Gov- 
ernment in Oregon; yet I desire all due delibera- 
tion, in order to secure stability to the laws which 
we may enact. This matter was long under the 
consideration of the Judiciary Committee, and if 


referred to them row would be reported back al- | 


most immediately. Amendments are required by 
the peculiar condition of this country. By adopt- 
ing the laws of lowa or Wisconsin for the govern- 
ment of Oregon, we adopt laws of an unsuitable 
character, and inapplicable to territory lying along 
the coast. One of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senator from Florida, who is fa- 
miliar with the legislation requisite for a Territory 
lying zon the seacoast, in the deliberations and 


legislation of the Committee at last session, I doubt | 


not will be able to provide for all these difficulties. 
The bill providing for troops to protect Oregon I 
hold to be very essential to the ee interests of 
that country, and should be passed immediately. 
If this amendment is to create discussion and delay, 
I hope it will be withdrawn, in order that we may 
take the necessary action for the immediate pro- 
tection of Oregon. But if the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, as | suppose it will, report immediately such 
amendments as are required, and enact the whole 


together, this will remove all disposition to discuss | 


or delay this bill. 
the Senator from Indiana would move that this 
bill be committed to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary, and, if it be proper, with instructions that it | 


be reported immediately back to the Senate. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I a to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that his object is attained 
in the amendment made by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. The bill which is now before the Senate is 
roe similar to the one sent up here by the 

ouse at the last session. That bill was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, was examined with 
great care, and the result of their deliberation was 
presented to the Senate in the bill which the Sena- 


tor from Florida now moves as a substitute for | 


this bill. If this subject be recommitted, the Judi- 
ciary Committee having this bill of last session in 
view as a substitute for the present one, would do 
nothing more than report. | am reminded by Sena- 
tors near me, that as this bill came from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, it should not be recommitted, 
but committed to the Judiciary Committee. I 
would again suggest to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that his purpose will be accomplished by the 
motion of the Senator from Fiorida. I understand 
the question before the Senate is to postpone this 
matter until to-morrow, and that the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire is until Mon- 
day week; the pecion then recurs upon the 
longest period. hope the Senate will not ac- 
quiesce in the longer period, but only postpone 


until to-morrow. In the mean time gentlemen will | 


have an opportunity of examining the bill as re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee at the last ses- 
sion, and will then peony proceed to immediate 
action. Itis desirable on all hands that this Ter- 


ritory of Oregon should have an organized govern- | 


ment. It is suggested to me as unprecedented to 
take a bill out of the hands of one committee and 
place it in the hands ofanother. I confess I do not 
perceive the force of this suggestion. I might, of 
my own individual act, present the House bill re- 
ported at last session by the Judiciary Committee 


as an amendment, which would of course be re- | 


ceived, and the action is as valid when such an 
amendment is er now through the Judicia 
Committee. What appears to me to be the uni- 


versal desire, sir, is to give an efficient govern- 
ment to Oregon, for we are all deeply impressed 
with the necessities of that people as exhibited to us 
in the late intelligence from that country. 1 desire, 
for one, to concur in thatcourse of legislation which 


44 


I therefore would suggest that | 


|| shall bring the action upon this bill to the speediest 
termination. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would merely say that one of 
the objects of my motion was, that the Committee 
on the Judiciary might examine whether, from the 

changed condition of Oregon, it would be neces- 


| at the last session. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. The result of the motion of the 
| Senator from Mississippi will be to delay action 
‘| on this bill, a course which every friend to Oregon 
| wishes to avoid. Our object is to get a direct vote 
on the bill immediately, so that the people of Ore- 
|, gon may not only have a Territorial Government, 
but be protected in the enjoyment of that govern- 
ment. The only difficulty that seems to exist 
arises out of the interpretation given to the twelfth 
section of the bill. I find that the Senator from 
South Carolina, a member of the Committee on 
' Territories, and the Senator from Florida, disagree 
as to object of that amendment. My object is to 
give an opportunity of comparing the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida with the twelfth section, 


ing. If we are to discuss the question presented 


shire, we may not get a vote for ten or twelve 
days upon the bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN. It does not appear to me 
very material whether the motion made by the 


sippi prevail. I do not think there will be any 
| loss of time if we adopt the motion of the Senator 
|| from Mississippi. The Committee on the Judi- 
|| Clary continues, as respects its members, near! 

| the same as at the last session, and the bill doubt- 
|| less would be reported forthwith. The simple 
|| advantage in favor of the motion of the Senator 
| from Mississippi is, that upon a review of the 


|| whole bill, something may require modification, 
| 1 am in favor of early action. I do not wish to 
| interpose delay further than that which my duty 
| to my country imperatively demands. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
| my motion, as it does not seem to be necessary. 
Mr. BUTLER. 
| by way of explanation. 
| to the Committee on Territories, of which lama 
|member. There are four on that committee. 
| When the bill was sent down to us, I recollected 
\ saying that I was not in Congress at the time when 
|| it was discussed before. {[ supposed the bill would 
|| come up in the form proposed by the Senator from 
'| Florida, and was unexceptionable. 


of the river Ohio by the articles of compact contained in the 
ordinance for the government of said territory, (usually 
known as the ordinance of 1787.°’) 


Senator from Florida. 
out at my instance. 
of 1787 was not applied at all. I suppose the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire wishes 
to restore the clause struck out by the committee. 
|| Whether the clause under consideration bears the 
|| construction put-upon it by the Senator.from Flor- 
| ida, I cannot say; it was not, for one, my inten- 
|| tion to have given it that meaning. 


j 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


|| lished in Oregon for the last few years, or which 
| were before the committee, expressly excluded 
| slavery from the Territory. 
|| Mr. BUTLER. Those laws were not before 
| us, nor did I then understand that there were such 
| laws in force. At any rate, my vote was given on 
one way or the other. 

On motion by Mr. BRIGHT, it was 

Ordered, That the further consideration of the bill be post- 


poned until to-morrow, and that the proposed amendment 
be printed. 








Trorspay, June 1, 1848. 
| The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 


consideration of the Bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Oregon. 





submitted yesterday by Mr. Hate. 


Territorial Government of Oregon— Debate. 


sary to make any alterations in the bill reported 


so as to avoid the very issue presented this morn- || 


| in the amendment of the Senator from New Hamp- | 


j ; = ao 
|| Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Missis- 


|| prohibitions. 
i will withdraw | 


I wish to make one remark, || 
This bill was sent down | 


The parts | 
| which were struck out of the bill were in these words: | 
‘That the inhabitants of said Territory be entitled to enjoy | 
the rights, privileges, advantages, &c., granted and secured | 
to the people of the territory of the United States northwest | 


That was struck out, leaving the remainder of || 
the clause as it now stands, which may possibly || 
bear the construction put upon it by the honorable || 
These words were struck || 
I supposed that the ordinance | 


Mr. WESTCOTT. The laws of the Territorial | 
‘* Provisional’? Government (as it is called) estab- | 


the assumption that this clause made no inhibition | 
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Mr. BUTLER said a bill to organize a Territo- 
rial Government for Oregon, containing essentially 
the provisions of this bill, with the exception of 
the 12th section, had been reported more than a 
year ago by the Judiciary Committee. At the last 
session the bill came up from that committee with 
important and, as Mr. B. thought, unexceptionable 
modifications. At this session it had been com- 
mitted, not to the Judiciary, but to the Committee 
on ‘Territories, of which he (Mr. B.) was a mem- 
ber. He was certain that the bill had been before 
that committee while he was present. On that oc- 
casion he had insisted that the 12th section should 
be stricken out, or so modified as to contaim no 

| provision, one way or the other, on the subject of 

slavery. Upon examination, it appears now that 
it does contain such a proviston—perhaps a double 
provision. The laws of lowa are extended to 
Oregon. These laws may not, in terms, contain 

| the prohibitory provisions of the ordinance of 1787. 

| As Iowa came within the Missouri compromise, it 
was unnecessary that their laws should contain 
such provisions; but the 12th section contains this 
provision: 

“The existing laws now in force in the Territory of Ore- 
gon, under the authority of the Provisional Government 
established by the people, shall be valid therein.”’ 

These laws contained in express terms, and in 
its language, the prohibitions of the ordinance of 
1787. The bill has therefore been reported with- 
out the sanction of a full committee, or by a mis- 
conception of its true but correct provisions. He 
was sure that nothing wrong or deceptive could 
have been intended by the chairman, who was ab- 

,sent. Mr. B. said he wished he were present to 
| make explanation. He presumed, however, that 
| the bill had been finally acted upon in committee 
| when he (Mr. B.) was not present. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire now pro- 
| posed another prohibitory clause, thus shingling 
| over the 12th section with cumulative anti-slavery 
He had been and was willing to 
| strike out the 12th section, so that there might be 
no notice, one way or the other, of the subject of 
| slavery. He presumed, however, thus the ques- 
tions must rest; and if so, they were pam pre- 
sented in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
| from Florida, to suit the bill of last session. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. T unite with the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina in regretting that the 
chairman of the committee is not present. 1 appre 
| head that the bill would not have been called up 
| in his absence, if it were not for the peculiar cir- 

cumstances by which we are surrounded. A com- 
munication from the President of the United States 
informs us of the condition of things in Oregon, 
| which demand our immediate action upon this 
measure, in order not only that a Territorial Gov- 
| ernment may be organized there, but also thata 
military force may be sent out to protect the people. 
T would be glad to have the counsel and advice of 
the chairman of the committee, but I think when 
this bill was reported by him I fully understood it. 
This bill is, I believe, achenadaie. and almost 
| word for word, identical with that which passed 
| the House of Representativesat last session. When 
| it came to the Senate, it was referred to the Com- 
} mittee on the Judiciary, and by them reported back 


with certain amendments. It is substantially the 

same bill as those by which Wisconsin and lowa 

'| were brought as Territories into this Union. I 
understand that the Senator from South Carolina 
an‘l some other gentlemen object, and but for it 
there would be no difficulty in their minds as to 
the propriety of the passage of the bill. ‘The 12th 
section of the bill is before us. It provides: 

«< That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities, heretofore granted 
| and secured to the Territory of Iowa and its inhabitants, and 
| the existing laws now in force in the Territory of Oregon, 
under the authority of the Provisional Government, shall con- 
tinue to be valid and operative so faras the same be not in- 
compatible with the provisions of this act,”’ &c., &c. 

| This section does not differ from the bill organ- 
izing a Territorial Government in lowa and Wis- 

| consin, except in the last clause of the section 
| which I have justread. It appears that among 
| the provisional enactments in the present organic 
'| law of Oregon, there is one providing that neither 
| aneeey nor involuntary servitude otherwise than 
|| for the punishment of crime, whereof the parties 


The question pending was upon the amendment || shall be duly convicted, shall exist in said Terri- 


‘tory. Now, by the passage of this bill with the 
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12th section, this enactment remains in force, un- , 
less the Territorial Legislature see proper to alter, 
modify, or repeal it. In the act bringing Wisconsin 
into the Union asa Territory, the ordinance of 1787, 
as it was called, was adopted; and also in the Wis- 
consin territorial bill. The act now before us also 
adopts that ordinance, with the additional clause | 
recognizing the enactments of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Let me read the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida: 

“Sec. 12. And beit further enacted, That the inhabitants of 
said ‘Territory shall always be entitied to the benefits of the 
writ of habeas corpus and the trial by jury, of a proportionate 
representation of the people inthe Legislature, and ot judicial 
proceedings according to the course of the common law. All 
persons shall be bailable, except for capital offences, where 
the proof shall be evident or the presumption great. All fines 
shall be moderate, and no cruel or unusual punishment shall 
be inflicted. No man shall be deprived of his liberty or 
property but by the judomeut ef bis peers or the law of the 
Jand ; and should the public exigencies make it necessary, 
for the common preservation to take uny person’s property 
or to demand his particular services, full compensation shall 
be made for the same. And in just preservation of rights 
and property, it is uuderstood and declared that no law ought 
ever to be made or have force in the said ‘Territory that 
shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with or affect pri- 
vate contracts or engagements, bona fide and without fraud, 
previously formed.’’ 

Mr. WESTCOTT. Will the Senator permit 
me to remark that the provisions are copied from 
the ordinance of 1787, from the Constitution of the 
United States, and from the bill of rightsof various 
States in the Union; and that similar provisions 
existed in the law organizing the ‘Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Florida? 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have nothing to say with 
reference to the portion of the amendmen: which | 
have read. 1 now approach that which is import- 
ant, and about which we differ: 

“The existing laws now in foree in the Territory of 
Oregon, under the authority of the Provisional Government 
established by the people thereof, shall continue to be valid 
and operative therein, so far as the same be not incompatible 
with the principles and provisions of this act, until the end 
of the first session of the Legislative Assembly of said Ter- 
ritory, and no longer: Provided, however, That no provisions 
of such laws, or of any uct hereafter passed by the Legi-la- 
tive Assembly of srid ‘Territory shall be construed to restrict 
citizens of any of the United States, or of any Territory 
thereof, from immigrating with their property to, and settling 
and residing in, said Territory, and holding and possessing 
their property therein, and fully participating in all the bene- 
fits, advantages, privileges, and immunities thereof as a ‘Ter- 
ritory of the United States, with such property, on an equal 
footing with citizens of any of the United States; and all 
laws and parts of laws which shall operate in restraint of, or 
detriment to, the full enjoyment of such rights, are hereby 
declared to be null and void; and the laws of the United 
States are hereby extended over and declared to be in force | 
in said Territory, 0 tar as the same, or any provision there- 
of, may be applicable.’ 

The effect of that amendment would be to take | 
from the Territorial Legislature of Oregon the | 
right to do their own legislation, to declare that | 
the laws now in force under the Provisional Gov- | 
ernment should remain in force till modified, al- | 
tered, or repealed by the Legislature, except that 
they should not alter, modify, or repeal so much 
of the law as relates to the right of citizens of the 
United States to emigrate to that Territory, taking 
with them any species of property so regarded un- 
der the law of the States. We would avoid that | 
difficulty if we could. Il apprehend, however, that 
we must meet it here. As I remarked before, this 
bill is identical with those which brought lowa and 
Wisconsin into the Union, in addition to the clause | 
recognizing the action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. I do not desire now to say anything in | 
reference to the question included in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. As I remarked 
yesterday, if we act efficiently in this case, we | 
must act early. If the principle involved in the 
amendment is to be discussed at length, I appre- 
hend that this measure cannot be passed in time 
to afford that relief to the people of Oregon which 
all admit should be extended to them. 
marks of the Senator from Missouri must have 
convinced every one that we should act immedi- 
ately. I regret, then, that a sense of duty—and I 
am sure it was nothing else—should have induced 
the Senator from New Hampshire to raise this 
question at this time, and under existing circum- 
stances. It is, | suppose, conceded on all hands 
that the country for which we propose now to | 
legislate has nothing to fear from slavery. Its 
sou, climate, geographical position, all forbid a 
conclusion of that kind, and therefore I regret 
that the Senator could not have permitted the bill 


The re- i} 


to pass without presenting such an issue. In my 


out the twelfth section, if I believed it did not ma- 
terially effect the bill. But if that section be struck 
out, the whole bill will be disjointed. I am not at 
present prepared with any substitute for that sec- 
tion which could take its place and effect the object 
which it has in view. I have only, in conclusion, 
to remark, that I believe this bill is as perfect as 


any which can be framed for the organization of || 


a ‘l'erritory, reserving as much as relates to this 
abstract question. 


Mr. FOOTE inquired if the Senator from Indi-. 


ana would not agree to strike out the twelfth sec- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIGHT. 
assent of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I desire to put an inter- 


rogatory to the Senator from Indiana in relation | 


to the construction of a clause in this section as it 
now stands. Ll allude to that clause which says 


that the people of Oregon shall be entitled to all | 
the rights, immunities, and privileges heretofore | 


secured to the people of the Territory of lowa. If 
I am right in my construction, that is an adoption 
of the lowa organic law, and an adoption also of 
the ordinance of-1787. I understood the Senator to 
admit that the second clause of this twelfth section 


| had that effect. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I stated that the fourth section | 


of tne enactment of the Provisional Government 
excluded slavery from that Territory, and that the 


adoption of the twelfth section would continue that | 


act in force until the legislative authority of the 
Territory saw fit to alter, modify, or repeal it. 


Mr. WESTCOTT. Will the Senator answer the | 


inquiry, whether the reference to the law of lowa 


is not also a virtual exclusion of slavery from Ore- | 
Whether it is not a virtual adoption of the | 


gon? 
ordinance of 1787? 
Mr. BRIGHT. Ido not so understand it. 
Mr. BAGBY. Is the question now on striking 
out the twelfth section ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER replied that it was || 


not. 


Mr. HALE asked if it would be in order for him 


to renew his motion after the vote upon the amend- | 


ment of the Senator from Florida? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. HALE. Then I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I object. 

Mr. HALE. Task leave to withdraw it. 

The question being put, leave was granted to the 
Senator from New Hampshire to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I desire that the bill should 
be amended in detail, and therefore moved that in 
the first section all after the word * provided”’ be 
struck out. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I believe that by striking out 
the twelfth section we will be able to pass the bill 
without any delay. 

Mr. FOOTE hoped that the Senator from Flori- 
da would withdraw his proposition, which, in his 
opinion, presented the point in a more complicated 
manner. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The gentleman misunder- 
stands my motion. The first section of the bill is 
now before the Senate, and I moved to strike out 
all after the word * provided.’? My object_is to 

rfect the details of the bill, as I cannot vote for 


/it unless it be corrected in the details in almost 


| every section. 


I consider the details of the bill 
exceedingly crude and objectionable, and not ap- 
plicable to this Territory, without reference to the 
question of slavery at all. 

Mr. BADGER. Allow me to make a suggesa- 
ion. Lunderstand that it is proposed by gentle- 


men on the other side of the Chamber, that by |, 


common consent, the question should now be taken 


| on striking out the twelfth section. 


Mr. WESTCOTT. I have no objection to 


| that. 


Mr. BRIGHT. My object in consenting to that 
was that the bill might pass without further debate; 
and under the impression that the Senator from 
Florida would not embarrass the bill with amend- 
ments. 1 apprehend that the bill is quite as per- 
fect as it ould be made in his hands. I move, then, 


‘to strike out the twelfth seetion. 
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| Mr. YULEE. I would inquire whether 


anxiety to pass this bill, | would consent to strike || 


I cannot consent without the 





——— 


Senate. 





aprop.- 
osition has not been made by my colleague whith 
| has not been withdrawn ? 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I have no objection that 
the question should be now taken on striking oyt 
the twelfth section. r 

Mr. HALE. I withdrew my amendment for 
| the purpose of enabling the Senator from Indiana 
| who seems very desirous of getting the bill through, 

to present it in its present shape for the final action 
of the body. If, however, after having withdrawn 
that amendment, the bill is to be further amended 
by striking out this twelfth section, thereby leaving 
the people of that Territory infinitely worse off 
than they now are, I shall feel bound to renew my 
amendment, and press it as well asI may. It was 
| solely because 1 was desirous of removing any 
_impediment to the passage of the bill, and at the 
earnest request of several Senators upor. the other 
side of the House friendly to the bill, that I with- 
drew my amendment. But if the bill is to be emas- 
culated by the elision of this section, l must insist 
upon my amendment, and endeavor to satisfy the 
Senate that it ought to be adopted. Not wishinz 
to detain the Senate now, | ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I think that, upon reflection, 
| Senators will perceive that the difficulty will not be 
_ removed by striking out the twelfth section. I am 
not desirous to create any delay. Never have | 
raised a single question in this Senate, except when 
a hostile one has been offered. 1 have ever acted 
upon the defensive, and on the defensive | intend 
'to stand. Now, every Senator will see, that al- 
| though the twelfth section be struck out, the diffi- 
culty will not be removed, as the laws of the terri- 
tory will still exist. There are three questions 
involved in this entangled affair. The first is, the 
power of Congress to legislate upon this subject, 
so as to prevent the slaveholding portions of this 
|| Union from emigrating with their property into 
| any territory; the next question is, the right of the 
| inhabitants of a Territory to make a Jaw excluding 
the citizens of these States from emigrating thither 
with their property; and the third question is, the 
power of Congress to vest the people of a Terri- 
tory with that right. All these questions come 
up, and cannot be avoided. I regret it exceedingly. 
The short cut is the one proposed by the Senator 
from Florida. As 1 understand, the Judiciary 
Committee of last session, after a great deal of 
| deliberation, reported a bill providing an amend- 
|| ment to meet this case, prociesiy upon the consti- 
|, tutional compromises—that the territory is open to 
all the citizens of the United: States; that it must 
| remain open, and cannot be closed but by the people 
| of the Territory when they come to form their own 
constitution, and then they can do as they please. 
Now, I wish no delay. If there is to be a discus- 
sion, it would be better at once to separate the 
| military portion reported by the Committee on 
| Military Affairs from the other, and pass it. But 
| the other question is upon us, and cannot be avoid- 
|| ed, as far as I can see, except by the course that I 
| have indicated. It has not been brought up by me, 
| or ‘by those who think with me. The well-con- 
|| sidered bill of last year was much more satisfactory 
|| in its details than this. Certainly I am not willing, 
for one, to blink the question by eluding the amend- 
ment of the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. The question, as I understand, 
is upon striking out the twelfth section. The ob- 
jection to the laws of the Provisional Government 
is founded on the fact that they abolish slavery in 
Oregon; so that, by striking out this section, we 
shall affirm, in the first place, that Congress has 
no right to extend the ordinance of 1787 to Oregon; 
and, in the second place, that the people of Oregon 
have no right, by law, to abolish slavery. This, 
then, is the question on which the Senate is called 
/upon to vote. A Senator near me (Mr. Davis, of 
| Massachusetts] suggests the inquiry, by what au- 
| thority can slavery be created? This doctrine 
_ goes further than anything I have ever heard. In 
| the act admitting Wisconsin into the Union, it was 
|| expressly declared— 

‘| That in all that territory ceded by France to the United 
|| States, under the name of Louisiana, whieh lies north of 
_ thirty-six degress and thirty minutes north hatitude, not in- 
| cluded within the limits of the State contemplated by this 


| act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
|; punishment of crimes whereof the shall have been 








| 
| 


duly eonvieted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited: 
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Provided, always, That any person escaping into the same, |) 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any State || 
or Territory of the United States, sach fugitive may be law 

fully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or | 
her jabor or service as aforesaid.” 





The same principle was applied to the Territo- | 
ries of lowa and Wisconsin. I have risen merely 
for the purpose of stating the position of the ques- 
tion before the vote is taken. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am one of those who 
recognize the authority of territorial legislation; | 
and | am happy to see that the Senator from South 
Carolina concurs with me, for he announces, if I | 
understand him, that we are bound to recognize the 
legislation of the people of Oregon. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. The people of a territory can act as they | 
please so far as the territory itself is concerned. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I did not expect that the || 
Senator intended to go further. But he recognizes 
a provisional government. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I do not recognize its right | 
to exclude citizens of the United States. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Iam quite ready to strike || 
out the twelfth section, and thus leave the people | 
of Oregon precisely where I desire them to stand, 
with the right te pass their own local and domes- 
ticlaws. [am equally willing to retain it. But | 
as for the amendment of the Senator frum New | 
Hampshire, I shall-vote against it in every shape || 
and form. 

Mr. HALE. It has been withdrawn. 

Mr. DICKINSON. [I understand that it is to 
be renewed. I shall also vote against the amend- | 
ment of the Senator from Florida, and vote for 
organizing this government in its simplest form, 
leaving this question where we found it; allowing | 
it to take care of itself under the constitution aad | 
local government. 

Mr. BAGBY. The part to which the Senator | 
from New York has alluded, is one to which 1 | 


intended to refer as likely to occasion difficulty in | 


the final action on this bill—the right of a Terri- || 
torial legislature to legislate on the subject of || 
slavery. Early in the present session of Congress | 
i introduced a series of resolutions embracing my | 
distinct and unalterable views in regard: to this 
whole subject. And the more I have reflected | 
upon the positions assumed in those resolutions, | 
the more I have become confirmed in the belief | 
that they were not only sanctioned by every prin- | 
ciple of the Constitution as it now stands, but by 
every consideration of sound policy and equality, | 
not among the States of this Union, but the people | 
of the Union. These resolutions declared three || 
things: first, that the people of a Territory of the || 
United States possessed no political power except || 
that derived from the Congress of the United | 
States, in the act authorizing them to form a tem- | 
| 
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porary government; second, that Congress itself 


possessed no power to exclude a portion of the |, 
citizens of the United States with their property | 
from such Territories; and third, that fovemadsle 
as Congress possessed no such power, it could not 
be delegated to the Territories. Can there be an 

doubt about the correctness of either of these posi- 
tions? I put it to the sense of justice of this body, 
whether it be right, proper, and constitutional, to 
say that this Government can exclude any portion 
of the people of the United States, with their 
property, from territory owned by all the people | 
of the United States? [ ask, on what such a right |. 
could be founded? Iam not now going to ques- 
tion the power of this Government to acquire ter- | 
ritory, or to exercise any constitutional right over 

that territory; but I take the ground, without fear 
of contradiction, that they have no more right over 
the territory belonging to the United States: than 
they have over other property belonging to the | 
United States. Because the only constitutional | 
provision on the subject, which I have no doubt 

is quite familiar to you, places territorial and all 

other property on the same footing. But what are | 
you now called upon todo? To exercise that right | 
of property merely over territories belonging to the | 
United States. And do you stop there? No. You | 
are about to erect a barrier around one of those | 








never leap, unless they leave their property behind 1 
them. That is the effect of the proposition now | 
before the Senate. 


I differ with the distinguished Senator from South 
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| authorizing the people of Oregon to form a tem- 
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Carolina with regard to the provisions of this bill, 
as they will stand after the 12th section is struck 
out. hat section constitutes the great eye-sore 
with me, and with it out | am prepared to vote for 
the bill. It is for this reason that I am in favor of | 


porary government, sufficient for all purposes of 
protection, and subordinate, as of course it will be, 
to the future action of Congress. The doctrine, 


| however, contended for by the Senator from New | 
| York, is the most monstrous one ever advanced by 
| any statesman in the United States, although I 


regret to say it has been maintained by able, dis- 


| tinguished, and the Senator will permit me to add, 


even more experienced men than himself. Will 
you allow a Territorial Legislature to pass a funda- 
mental law, and give sanction to it, by which any 


| portion of the citizens of the United States shall 


be excluded from the territory of the United States ? 
I know it is said that the whole of this territor 
lies beyond a certain parallel of latitude, and I on 
mit that in all human probability, ar never 
will exist there. [I have no expectation that sla- 
very will ever be found there; but if that be true, | 
I ask whence the necessity and propriety of at- |, 
tempting, from day to day, to throw this barrier 
around that Territory, for the ‘purpose of keep- 
ing out an institution which gentlemen tell us by 
no possibility can ever be introduced there? These | 


|| attempts have but one object, and that is, to ingraft 
| upon the laws of this country a doctrine known to 
| be repulsive to a large portion of the people of the | 


Union. The effect of it is—1 hope the Senator 
from New Hampshire does not design it—to cast || 
a direct, unnecessary, and gratuitous insult in the | 
teeth of the people of the South. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman allow me to |, 
remind him that I have withdrawn my amendment; | 
I have removed my firebrand, and it is a southern | 
one which is now burning. i) 

Mr. BAGBY. Yes, I know that northern fires 
burn more slowly than southern fires. But the | 
Senator from Michigan has told us that he will |, 
kindle his fire again. 

Mr. HALE. Not the Senator from Michigan— || 
another Presidential aspirant. 

Mr. BAGBY. Theaspirants are so plenty, that 
there is some little confusion. But I pledge my- | 
self, if this principle of abolition or exclusion, or | 
whatever else you may please to call it, touches or | 
taints this bill at all, so far as I am concerned, the 
people of Oregon will go without a government to 
the day of judgment. Now, whence the necessity, |, 
whence the propriety of thrusting this measure | 
forward, when we are told by those who advocate 
it that it is wholly unnecessary, as by the law of | 
nature slavery must forever be excluded from that | 
Territory ? 

I had not the honor of being in public life when | 
the Missouri compromise, as it is called, was adopt- | 
ed. If I had been, I should have voted against it | 
for two reasons: first, because there was no right || 
to compromise any of the provisions of the Cor- || 
stitution; and second, because it was no compro- || 
mise at all. Jt was an arrangement by which the 
fire which then burned was smothered for a time, | 
only to break out upon us continually ever aince, | 
and which I fear may eventually destroy the Con- 
stitution. It was a concession by one party, whilst |. 
the other folded its arms, determined at a future |) 
day to ask for more. Never can I consent to have | 


i 
\} 
i 


| this principle again ingrafted upon any bill. I), 


deny in toto the principle, that the moment a few | 
thousand people get possession of the public land, | 
they have a right to institute a Territorial Govern- 
ment, by which any portion of the people of the | 
Union can be excluded from it. The Senator from 
New York contends that the power is inherent in | 
the people. What! An unorganized rere 
cannot possess ahy political power; if they did, | 
why call on Congress to authorize them to form a || 
Territorial Government? Inherent rights attach | 
to men as individuals, but not as communities. | 
The effect of the doctrine contended for would be |, 
to give to these u nized aggressions of indi- 
viduals the same political power as is possessed by | 
the largest and oldest States of the Union. 
As I said, I am willing to vote for this bill as it |, 


is, provided the 12th section be stricken out. 


| cause of agitation, 


_ and how they want it. 


rent, indefeasible right, wit 
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the agitation of this subject was likely to produce 


in the coming election, 
Mr. HALE. It seems to me there is some in- 


consistency in the views of some gentlemen of the 


Senate. IT am accused of embarrassing this sub- 


ject by the introduction of a proposition which 


seems especially to alarm the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, who regards it as calculated to affect the 
Presidential election, Now, to quiet the fears of 
the honorable gentleman, I will tell him, in all hon- 
esty, that so far as I am advised, my friends do 


not anticipate running a ticket in that election in 


the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. FOOTE. I will tell the Senator that I should 
not be apprehensive of the result of running any 
such ticket in the neighborhood where [ reside. 


| Any other ticket than that of Cass and Butler I 


have not thought of; and if I had, it would be with 
such scorn as would not allow me to feel the least 
apprehension. 


Mr. HALE. Well, the candidates will feel 


| very bad” at this announcement, no doubt! But 


[ rose for the purpose of saying that this is no 


, movement of mine. I have thrown in no firebrands. 


On the contrary, 1 have been trying to remove 
them. Complaints are made that a pestiferous 
question has been introduced—that a firebrand has 
been thrown into the Senate—a question introduced 
that is likely to produce agitation, [can only say, 
that it has been my purpose to remove any such 
For one, sir, I want the coun- 
try to understand what this proposition is. I have 


| always done ample justice to the people of the 


South. Ihave said to my friends at the North, 
when you hear these men you know them, you 
can see them hard. They are not like that con- 
temptible animal that I have not seen described 
in any history of animated nature I have read— 
a “northern man with southern principles.”’ They 
are bold and open. They tell you what they want, 
When you deal with such 
men you can understand them. Stripped of its verbi- 
age, then, the proposition before us is simply this: 
that slavery is one of the natural and inherent rights 
Oe eae belong to the people of the South, 
over which this Government or the Government 
of the Territory has no control. 1 hope that I have 
now stated correctly the extent of this proposition. 
If it goes any further, I hope it will be so announ- 
ced. The people of the North have been desirous 
to get down to low-water mark, just as far as the 
requisitions of this institution required them to go; 
but after they had bowed so low that their back 
was almost broken, they have been told that there 


| was a still lower point to which it was necessary 


that they should go. It has now, however, come 
to this, that a claim is set up to an absolute, inhe- 
which neither Con- 
gress nor the people of a Territory have any right 
to meddle. Well, now, is it possible that anybody 
acquainted with the legislation of this country from 
its foundation can listen patiently to such preten- 
sions? Was the ordinance of 1787 an insult to the 
South? If so, why has it not been found out be- 


‘fore? Why have they ee that standing 
e 


insult to remain upon the legislation of the coun- 
try? How has it happened, that with their pecu- 
liar sensitiveness to insult, their chivalric sense of 
honor, their keen perceptions—— 

Mr. BAGBY. Paid not say that the action of 
this Government, in any respect, upon any subject, 
was an insult. I asked this question: If, when 
gentlemen on the other side admitted it was not 
necessary to interpose this obstacle to the admis- 
sion of slavery into that Territory, it was not an 
insult to the South to propose it? 

Mr. FOOTE. If the twelfth section be stricken 
from the bill, there will be nothing remaining to 
which any one favorable to the institutions of the 
South could in the least degree object. The laws 
of Oregon will be still in force. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to know, if that section be 
stricken out, and the bill remain as it is, whether 
the institution of slavery will exist in the Territory 
of Oregon? 

Mr. FOOTE. I shall come to that by and by. 

Mr. HALE. I understood the Senator as ad- 
vancing that proposition. 

Mr. FOOTE. mpulsive as I am, I do not choose 


Mr. FOOTE expatiated briefly upon the course || to commit myself by any hasty assertion. I was 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, alluding ve 
emphatically to the dangerous consequences reitieds 


, endeavoring to reconcile the Senator from Alabama 
land the Senator from Scuth Carolina, and those 
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who concur with those gentlemen, with those of || inquire how it happened that these very sensitive 


us who are opposed to all agitation on the subject, 
and who believe that, by striking out this clause, 
all difficulty will be removed in regard to the ques- 
tion concerning which we all feel so much solici- 
tude, [will not now express an opinion upon the 
subject, although I will be prepared at the proper 
time, not only to express my views, but to act 
upon it. But when I listened to the eloquent and 
powerful speech of the Senator from Missouri yes- 
terday—a speech that all must have listened to with 
a thrill of admiration—I felt that I was listening to 
the arguments of a wise man and a patriot, when 
that Senator urged upon us that we should attend 
to the business of the hour—that we should per- 
form the duty which existing circumstances called 
upon us to perform in behalf of the feeble and suf- 
fering people, and that we should avoid all factious 


and agitating discussions upon the question of | 


slavery, which he considered, and which I con- 
ceive, has no connection with the subject before 
the Senate. If this 12th section be stricken out, 
the p opleof the Territory of Oregon will beexactly 
in the same condition in which the people of the 
various Territories of the United States have found 
themselves from time to time. They will have 
that power to legislate which the Constitution of 
the United States allows them,and no more. They 
may go on if they choose and reénact all those con- 
stitutional enactments which they have heretofore 
adop' d: and if they raise the question of slavery, 
it will come for adjudication before the courts of 
the country, and I trust there will be wisdom and 
patriotism enough in those tribunals to decide it 
according to the Constitution and the best interests 
of the community. Lhave my own views in regard 
te the matter, and at the proper time I shall not 
hesitate to express them. There are resolutions 
here, presented by the Senator from New York, 
which are lying upon the table for the present. 
When they come up for discussion, I shall an- 
nounce my views and opinions—humble as they 
may be—but at present [ am unwilling to embar- 
rass this subject with any such discussion. And 
I invoke the Senator from Alabama, if he concur 
with me, to vote in support of the motion to strike 
out the 12th section, leaving the bill in such a shape 
as, by a fair interpretation of it, 1 think ought to 
satisfy the honorable Senator, and all that think as 
he does on the subject of slavery. 1 hope I am 
understood as simply being opposed to the agita- | 
tion of the question. I know it can do no good to 
the question now before us, or to the country at 
large; it may enable certain individuals who have, | 
at the present time, the sympathies of the aboli- 
tionists of the North, to obtain a little increased 
popularity, or it might—a thing not quite so lam- 
entable, but yet lamentable—it might enable the 
men in the South, who have their designs also, so 
unduly to excite the public mind there, as to 
weaken the chances of success, in the Presidential 
campaign, of the great party with which I am 
allied. I will avow that one motive with me in 
keeping down excitement is to prevent the enfee- 
blement of the great Democratic party. Efforts 
have been made to excite the public mind upon 
this pestiferous question to induce the people of 
this country to support no individual for the Pres- 
idency who lives north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Therefore, | propose to take some safe ground, and 
to give to the people of Oregon the protection which 
they stand in need of, keeping out of these Halls, 
for the present, the discussion of this pestiferous 
question. Thus, I think, we shall show ourselves 


ws having acted the part of wise statesmen and 
patriots, 


Mr. HALE. 


I did not refer to the gentleman 


from Alabama, but toa remark of the honorable | 
Senator from South Carolina, who said, if I did || 


not misunderstand him, that the proposition was 
insulting to one-half of the States of this Union— 
a sentiment in which I believe the Senator from 
Mississippi concurred. 

Mr. FOOTE. It seems to me, that when the 
gentleman from New Hampshire renews his 
amendment, his remarks may be in place; but I 
doubt their propriety now. He certainly is not 
justified in making them on the ground that he is 
responding to me. 

Mr. HALE. If the honorable gentleman says | 
he did not say anything, I certainly do not mean 
to say anything to him, But I was proceeding to | 


gentlemen, with their keenness of perception and | 


quickness of resentment, had not before this time | 


found out the insult under which they have been 
grieving for more than half acentury? Why, sir, 


. . . | 
the admission of lowa as a Territory was before 
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order to introduce the amendment again? to which 
| he replied in the affirmative. I then withdrew the 
| amendment, giving notice that I reserved to myself 


| the right to renew it if I thought proper. I can 


|, have no hesitation in stating what my intention 
did they not make the discovery when the bill for 


| was. It was this: if the bill was allowed to remain 


as it was, | did not intend to renew my amendment; 


this body? That bill contained, in express terms, || but if other doctors went to dose it, | meant to try 


the very provisions contained in the twelfth sec- 
tion of the bill now before us, which is now deemed 
so insulting, and denounced as a firebrand. I find 
that the question on the motion to lay that bill 
upon the table was taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the negative by a large majority, many 
southern members voting against it. 

Again I ask, why did not the gentleman then 
discover this insult to the South? With all respect 
to these gentlemen, I must say that I can have 
very little sympathy with that exquisitely nice 
sense of honor which cannot find out an insult 
until it becomes to be sixty years old! The hon- 
orable Senator from Alehorsa said, that by no 
possibility could slavery be introduced into this Ter- 


_ritory, and that therefore the insult was the more 


; mortal. 


Pray, sir, who, then, is fighting for an 
abstraction? The amendmenthas been withdrawn. 
The bill is before us just as it was reported by the 
Committee on the Territories, and yet these very 
gentlemen, So sensitive to insult, wish to introduce 
an amendment giving them liberty to carry slaves 


into territory where they say they never want to | 


carry them, and never can carry them. Who, 
then, now brings in an abstraction? Who thrusts 


a pestiferous question upon us? Who seeks to || 
/ mar the harmony of the ** party?” Who desires || 


now to disturb the prospects of the most eminent 
and illustrious ticket that is to sweep the country 
and annihilate all opposition? Does the disturb- 
ance come from fireband Abolitionists? Not at 
all, sir. It comes from this very sensitive quarter 


of the Union so prone to cast reproaches against | 
everybody who introduces this subject of aboli- | 


tion, as they are pleased to call it, and who, the 


moment it is withdrawn, bring it in themselves, 


I know that I stand here under peculiar circum- 


| stances; but I can appeal to gentlemen on the other 


side of the Senate in proof of the statement, that I | 


was applied to by those for whose opinions I have 


deep regard, to withdraw the amendment, in order 


| that they might proceed with the bill. At their | 
| request I did withdraw the &mendment, in order 


that their feelings of humanity that had been ap- 
pealed to so eloquently by the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, to the profound agitation of the 


| sympathies which stir the benevolent heart of my 


_ impede the action of the Senate. 


friend from Mississippi, might be gratified. I do 
not desire to be obstinate, or to embarrass or to 
I am not at all 
desirous of claiming a right to any of the hard 
names which have been flying so thickly around 


/me, and therefore, at the risk of offending those 


whose judgments I regard as much as those of 
any around me, and who have stood by me when 
their sympathies were worth something, and their 
votes worth more, I consented to withdraw this 
pestiferous amendment, this firebrand, in order to 
ascertain if I could not produce a little harmonious 
action here. But what has been the result? Some- 
thing more pestiferous still is introduced; and 
when I reminded the honorable Senator from Ala- 
| bama that I had withdrawn it, he says that no 
| doubt I intend to introduce it again. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow. me 
toask himaquestion? I understand that the hon- 
orable gentleman has withdrawn his amendment 
for the present only, with leave to introduce it 

' again after the amendment of the gentleman from 


_ Florida has been disposed of; so that he let his 


firebrand burn out when he saw another one likely 
to be used, with the intention of restoring his own 
afterwards. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator makes a statement; 


when he puts his question, I will endeavor to an- | 


swer it, 

Mr. BUTLER. 
he did not withdraw his amendment with a dis- 
tinct notice that he would introduce it again? 

Mr. HALE. I will answer the Senator. I asked 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate, if I withdrew 
the amendment this time, and suffered the question 
to be taken on the amendment of the Senator from 


| Florida, then pending, whether it would not be in 


I ask the gentleman whether | 


/my medicine again. 
| understands me. 
| Permit me to say, that I differ entirely from the 
gentlemen on the other side, who have laid down 
the proposition, that property in slaves stands 
| upon the same foundation as other property men- 
| tioned in the Constitution. If I had time and op- 
| portunity, I might present to the Senator ample 
| authority for the distinction which I thus an- 
| nounce, I might bring judicial decisions of the 
| highest authority, from almost every one of the 
| southern States, to establish the proposition. Slave 
pooner is the mere creation of local, municipal 
| law; and when, by consent of its owner, it is re- 
moved from the territorial limits of that municipal 
| law, it ceases to be property; the thing then merges 
| into a man; and, although he may afterwards 
| return to the territory in which the character of 
| property was affixed to him, he cannot be recap- 
tured and madeaslave. 1 believe that I have one 
of these decisions before me, and I may refer to it: 
Davis rs. Jaquin, 5 Harris & Johnson, 107. Stewart vs. 
Oakes, Note, Maryland Court of Appeals, 1813, 3d vol- 
ume U.S. Digest, p. 172, sec. 175. 
By the law passed December 17, 1792, chap. 103, see. 2, 
“slaves which shall hereafter be brought into this Common- 
wealth, and kept therein one whole year together, or so 


long at diiterent times as shall amount to one year, shall be 
free.”’ 


1] believe the Senator now 





The facts are: This petitioner was the slave of 
the defendant, who is a citizen of Maryland, and 
| resided therein prior to 10th of January, 1783, and 
has resided there ever since. That he owns a 
stone quarry in the State of Virginia, where he 
has been in the habit of taking the petitioner for a 
| number of years past, for the purpose of working 
in the quarry, making the time of the petitioner’s 
being in Virginia, in the whole, upwards of one 
year. The defendant never resided in Virginia, 
except for the purpose of quarrying stones as afore- 
said, and always returned to this State (where his 
family constantly remained) as soon as he gota 
sufficient number of stones to supply his manufac- 
tory at Baltimore. The petitioner never applied 
to‘any court of record, or competent tribunal, in 
Virginia, for the purpose of obtaining his freedom 
under the laws of that State. The petitioner was 
always brought back to this State by the defend- 
ant, without being compelled thereto by any force 
or violence. The several times in which the pe- 
titioner remained in Virginia were subsequent to 
the passage of the abovementioned law of Vir- 
| ginia. 
ye Under this state of facts, the court of Oyer and 
| Terminer discharged the prisoner from slavery, 
and the court of Appeals confirmed the judgment. 
| Take that single case, and you have a most 
| forcible illustration of the difference that exists be- 
| tween property in men and property in thing. 
Would it fer a moment be contended, that the 
title of the owner of a horse in Virginia would be 
| extinguished if the horse were twelve months out 
| of the State? It is, then, a decided principle, that 
this right, instead of being a natural, indefeasible 
right, isa —— one, dependent. upon the local 
municipal legislation of the government that un- 
dertakes to establish it. Not long ago, it was de- 
' cided in England by Lord Mansfield, in ‘*Somer- 
set’s”’ case, that the common law and civil law 
were both against the right or wrong, whichever 
you may please to call it; and, wherever it exists, 
I venture to say, I may challenge its advocates the 
world over to find a decision of any respectability 
in which it will not be held, that the right, where- 
ever it exists, exists solely by virtue of the local 
legislation establishing it; and that, when the indi- 
vidual .goes beyond the limits of that legislation, 
he becomes free—that right in this country being 








| qualified by the provision of the Constitution re- 

'| quiring States to surrender fugitive slaves. 

|| “Without going any farther south, { might stand 
here till the shades of evening should fall upon us, 

| detailing to the Senate, in language which | might 

poorly attempt to imitate, the desolating and de- 
aniiaing influence of this institution upon every 
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terest of a State. I might go to Virginia, and, || have been a member of the body, I have never, on 
selecting my authorities from among the mostem- || any occasion, in the Senate or out of it, so far for- 
inent statesmen that have adorned this country, | gotten myself as to be wanting in that respect, 
both of the living and the dead, bring to you vol- || that courtesy, and that kindness, which ought to 
umes of testimony as to the desolating effects and || characterize the intercourse of gentlemen and Chris- 
influences of this institution, compared with which, || tians. I believe, that in the hearing of the Senate, 
the wildest fanaticism, against which you rail, | I can appeal to every man to bear me witness, that 
would be state and insipid. But TI forbear. Let | on no occasion—even when standing alone, my 
me, however, advert to one fact which has im- || views misrepresented, my principles denounced, 
pressed itself upon my memory with peculiar force. || and my person threatened—have I so far forgotten 
{ have seen it in the other House. [have listened to || myself as not to remember what was due to the 
it and read it. When gentlemen of the free States || proprieties of this Chamber, and to every indi- || 
have descanted on the evils of slavery, and the || vidual with whom I come in contact. T can assure 

tniquity of this Government lending itself to its | the honorable Senator from Mississippi—and I 


693 
SENATE. 
that this legislation has been constantly aggres- 
sive. I believe that we are now engaged ina war 
costing us more than fifty millions annually for the 
perpetuation of this institution. I think I can call 
witnesses from the other side of the Senate to 
prove that at least one gentleman has furnished me 
with his deposition in perpetual remembrance of 
this fact. But I do not need it. The fact stands 
out so boldly in the history of the country, that 


neither the present age nor posterity can be in any 


doubt with regard to it. 

I have trespassed longer than I intended upon 
the attention of the Senate. The subject is Py no 
means a pleasant one to me; but unpleasant as it 





further extension and perpetuation, gentiemen from | 
the slaveholding States have immediately retorted | 
and said, ‘* You have fastened it upon us—it was 
the avarice of New England merchants engaging 

in this trade, and the avarice of the mother coun- || 
try, which fastened this institution upon us against 
our consent; and now, whilst you are enjoying 
the fruits of this traffic in the wealth which by it 
you have amassed, why reproach us with it?’ || 
Now, let me im all candor and kindness ask these || 
gentlemen, if there is justice in their reproach, why 

shall we subject ourselves and our posterity to the | 
same reproach from the inhabitants of the Terri- | 


; not me. 


think he cannot deny it—that attacks and allusions 
such as he has made, whatever their effect (if they 
had any effect) may have been upon others, reached 
And now I leave the honorable Senator. 
I leave him secure in the enjoyment of all the glory, 
all the reputation, and all the self-satisfaction which | 


| he may gain, here or elsewhere, now or forever, 
| by any such course as that which he has thought 


proper to pursue. 
Mr. FOOTE. DoT understand the Senator as 


| saying that T demeaned myself? 


Mr. HALE. Very far from it. 


Mr. FOOTE. A single remark. It was only 


is, so long as IT have the honor of a seat upon this 
floor, I shall, on every fitting occasion—of which 
I myself must be the judge—within the rule of 
the Senate, and that propriety and decorum which 
become a body of gentlemen, introduce os 
that, in my judgment, falls within the range o 
legislation, be it * pestiferous’’ or not—let it en- 
danger the success of any ticket—be it illustrious 
or ignoble; and when I offend against the proprie- 
ties of this place, or that decorum which should 
| prevail amongst men, I am willing to submit to 
whatever rebuke the Senate in its wisdom may 
see proper to administer. But because this is an 


tory over which we are about to organize a gov- | yesterday that we heard from the Senator from | unpalatable, unwholesome, and pestiferous subject 
ernment?) Why should we incur the reproaches | New Hampshire a denunciation of the Union, | tothe minds of some men, is there to be freedom 


of those unborn millions who are hereafter to in- 
habit these regions? Why should we, by our con- | 
duct now, justify them in saying to our descend - 


i} 


; me. 


sume they did upon the ears of gentlemen around 
If the Senator considers that when guilty of | 


| His remarks fell gratingly upon my ears, as I pre- | of debate on every other subject, and for every 


other man but myself on this subject, and to me 
freedom is to be denied? No, sir; and I only re- 


ants, ** Why was it, that when you knew the |! such conduct he is to be free from rebuke, he has || gret that there have not been others, abler and 


enormity of this evil, when you were loading with | 
reproaches the cupidity of eastern merchants en- | 
gaged in this loathsome traffic, when all the 

calamities which this institution visits upon every | 
people amongst whom it exists were visibly be- |, 
fore you—why was it that you determined that || 
these hills and valleys should be baptized in the | 
guilt of its blood and tears?” Will we not, sir, 1 
justly earn these bitter reproaches, if, by our action | 
now, we extend to this region that which all admit || 
to be an evil—and that, too, when the people who | 
now, inhabit it, themselves profiting by our sad i 
experience, and warned by our mournful example, || 
have, in the birthday of their history, declared | 


made a great mistake. 
Mr. HALE. [ am exceedingly unwilling to 


/make myself the subject of remark before this 


body. I did not come here for that purpose. But 
it has been forced upon me, and I must say a word 
in vindication. The Senator is entirely mistaken 
when he represents me as denouncing the Union. 


Mr. FOOTE. 


Did not the Senator say that he | 


| would urge his amendment even if its -adoption | 


should lead to the dissolution of the Union? 
Mr. HALE. No such thing! I said that on | 
this question we must take a course which com- 


, older men, to raise their voices before the Senate, 


| speaking out what I know and what they know to 
| be the deep convictions of their constituents on this 
| subject. I regret that this great issue, upon which 
| the destinies of the country are dependent, should, 
| by the force of circumstances, or the sense of pro- 
| priety of those around me, be left in such feeble 
‘hands. But, unequal as I am to the task, feeble 
| as are my powers, overwhelming as are the odds 
| against me, entertaining these convictions, | must 

press them upon the consideration of the American 

Senate and the American people. Permit me to 


mends itself to us as a right—that, having found | say, inno spirit of intimidation or menace, that the 
where the right was, we must abide by it recard- |) people are a vast way ahead of any of those who 


that they desire to put far from them the accursed | less of consequences; and that if the result should || talk here upon this floor on this subject. A deep 
thing? The honorable Senator from Mississippi, || be that which was talked of so much—the dissolu- || feeling on this subject sways the hearts of the 
however, has revealed a secret which a great many | tion of the Union—if it shall be found that this | American people—a feeling which is gathering 
men Jess honest and impulsive than himself would | glorious Union of ours, endeared as it was to us | streneth, and never can be repressed! In the Em- 
have studiously concealed. It is not that justice, || by so many cherished associations, had no other \ pire State, the heart of the young Democracy has 
and liberty, and humanity, and truth, stand in the || principle of cement but the blood of slavery, let it || been touched—they have arisen, with the strength 
way; but, oh! it is the danger of splitting the | sunder! That is just exactly what I said.. Who, || of another Samson, and have snapped asunder, 
“ party”’ at the next Presidential election. ‘then, heaps up reproach upon the Constitution— || like burning tow, the withes with which they have 

Mr. FOOTE. I did not intend to say any such | been bound. And where is that other giant of 


New Hampshire. I stated that I considered the 


question as not naturally and properly arising at || 
this time; and I said also that I considereed its || 
effect, from whatsoever quarter introduced, would | 
be of a most mischievous character; that it would || 
embarrass, as the Senator from Missouri observed || 
yesterday, our action upon this bill. I said, in || 
addition, that I was unwilling that such agitation || 
of this question should occur here as would give | 
to heartless demagogues in New England a pretext || 
for that line of conduct which signalizes them, || 
and which no right-minded man and true patriot | 
would ever think of pursuing. ‘The motives attrib- \| 
uted to me by the Senator from New Hampshire || 
would place me upon a level with such company || 
as the Senator (if the newspapers reported him 
correctly) a few days ago’enjoyed in New York, || 
when fraternizing, as £ suppose he calls it, with || 
his colored brethren and his colored sisters. I 
always take what falls from the honorable Senator 
cum grano salis—with due allowance; for I know 
that he has certain interests at home that he is 
bound to regard, and that there are certain news- 
— constantly applying the lash to him, in 
or - to = him ‘into oo expression of more 
violent and denunciatory langu ainst the rep- | 
resentatives of the South. core t 
Mr. HALE. I do not know but that the re- || 
marks of the Senator do require some notice at my 
hands. This is not the first occasion on which 
remarks of a somewhat similar character have || 
been made by the honorable Senator from Missis- | 
sippi. I believe that I may be permitted to say 
that I can appeal to every gentleman in the Senate, | 
on both sides of the Chamber, that, ever since I 


thing as that imputed to me by the Senator from | 





who rakes up the ashes of the illustrious dead, and | 
} 


pours contempt upon the living, but the man who | 
would come forward and declare that the cement 
of this Union is slavery? 

Mr. FOOTE, (in his seat.) Nobody says it. 

Mr. HALE. Well, then, I have not said that | 
the Union ought to be dissolved. [A laugh.] The 
honorable Senator has undertaken to administer to | 
me a great deal of reproof, and advice, and caution, 
and perhaps he will think I speak in irony when I 
say I thank him—I thank him! Iam not so old 
or so obstinate that I am not willing to be taught. | 
I surely evince my docility when I say that I am | 


willing to learn senatorial manners from the gen- || 


tleman from Mississippi; but permit me to say in 
all kindness—and I mean no unkindness to any- 
body—I do think that when the Senator from 
Mississippi undertakes to give advice, and talk 
about ** windy and gusty harangues,”’ and “ an- 
tics,’ and so forth, he mistakes his calling! [ 
think he has need to repeat this line of the poet: | 
| 


«OO! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us !”’ 


line, he would not be found giving me any lectures 


. ; 
ain, | 


Once for all, I desire to say that we have strong | 
convictions upon this subject. We believe that | 
slavery is an evil—a moral, political, social evil. | 
In the expression of that belief, we do not go | 
beyond the declaration of many distinguished | 
citizens of the southern States. I believe that the | 
legislation of this country, from the adoption of | 
the Constitution to the present time, has been con- 
tinually subservient to this institution; and, so far 
from believing as gentlemen on the other side have | 
said, that they stand upon the defensive, I believe ! 


the West, that stretches herself in the peaceful 
valley of the Ohio? A feeling is swelling in men’s 
hearts there, the strength and importance of which 
are but Jittle appreciated here, Perhaps the extent 
and depth of that growing tide of popular senti- 
ment will not be fully developed until the last ex- 
eriment be made on their endurance, in the nom- 
| ination of him whose fame has been acquired in a 
| war which they detest. ; 

| [leave this subject for the present. It certainly 
' cannot be more unpleasant for the Senate to listen 
/ to me than it is for me to be compelled to utter these 
‘truths here. Iam sensible that these poor efforts 
of mine, repeated, as the honorable Senator from 
| Mississippi has said, tautologically, over and over 
‘again, are irksome and wearisome. I would to 
| God that some other man might rise up, not be- 
‘longing to the ranks of a proscribed few—might 
rise up here to advocate these great truths! Would 
to Heaven that some other man might rise up and 
speak, so that the Senate and the nation should 
know, that when he spoke, his State and his party 


| I think that if he occasionally reflected on that || spoke those truths which are so unwelcome, com- 


ing from a man whose party subjects him only to 
the scorn of Senators. If I am running the race 
| of poptlarity, I have chosen a strange road to it. 
| Let me assure gentlemen, that there is no office 
| within the gift of the Executive or the people that 
‘I solicit. Never shall I condescend to flatter pop- 
ular prejudice or popular ion. I shall content 
| myself with the enunciation of what I believe to be 
' the truth upon such occasions as my own judgment 
| may command, willing to bide my time, and await 
| the consequences. 


| Mr. FOOTE. ‘The Senator speaks of being in- 


' structed by me. I can only say to him, that if I 
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should undertake the task of instructing him—an 
office of which Iam not at all ambitious—I believe 
every Senator will concur with me in the opinion, 
that | must despair of ever being able to teach the 
Senator to demean himself here in the manner that 
most appropriately becomes a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States. 


The Senate then adjourned. 





Frmay, June 2, 1848. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
consideration of the bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Oregon. 

The question pending was upon the motion of 
Mr. BRIGHT, to amend the bill by striking out 
the twelfth section, 

Mr. BRIGHT. When the bill was under dis- 
cussion yesterday, I moved to strike out the twelfth 
section, under the expectation that the motion 
would lead io no debate, and that the action of the 
Senate upon the bill, instead of being retarded, 
would be hastened. But being disappointed in this 
expectation, and being satisfied that there is noth- 
ing in that section which is contrary to the rights 
of citizens of the United States, I now withdraw 
that motion, and shall insist upon the vote being 
taken upon the bill as it stands. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I am very desirous myself to 


avoid the discussion which I think will be the in- | 


evitable result of the course which seems now 
about to be taken; and with the view, if possible, 
to accomplish that object, I renew the motion 
which has just been withdrawn by the honorable 
Senator from Indiana, to strike out the twelfth sec- 
tion, and upon that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

They were ordered. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I beg leave, before enter- 
ing into the discussion of the main question, and 
before the vote is taken on the motion to strike out 
the 12th section, to make one or two suggestions 
as to matters that have not been ad verted to by any 
Senator, and which have no reference to the sub- 
ject of slavery. 


This section adopts all the laws of the associa- || 


tion called the ** Provisional Government of Ore- 
gon,’’ contrived in that country in 1845 by the 
residents there, comprised of citizens of the United 
States and British subjects, and half-breed Indians, 
employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, before 
the treaty was made, and while the country was 


in the joint occupation of the United States and | 


Great Britain under the old conventions. Nolaw, 
either of this Government or that of Great Britain, 
authorized this Provisional Government, or those 
laws. Are Senators prepared to adopt all these 
laws in this way? I ask Senators, do they know 
what these laws are? Have they read them atall? 
Weare called on to confirm and adopt them all by 
wholesale, inalump! It seems the Committee on 
Territories that reported this bill had not these 
laws before them! Some of the committee, at any 
rate, had no knowledge of some of their provis- 
ions, particularly that excluding slavery, till I 


directed notice to them on this floor on Wednes- | 
But I refer to all these laws of every | 


day last. 
kind, to their provisions on every subject, and par- 
ticularly to that read on yesterday by the Senator 
from tndiana, [Mr. Brteut,] excluding slavery. 


Senators in favor of adopting them, must, I think, | 
They cannot | 
have examined them and ascertained what they | 
are. They have not been fully submitted to us in | 


not know.their purport and effect. 


such mode and form that we can ascertain what 


they are. Sir, some of them, I know, are of a very | 


peculiar and extraordinary character. There is 
authority given in their organic regulations to their 


Legislature to pass some of a novel character in | 


this country. Under thatauthority, lam informed, 


they have established a “ sumptuary”’ law there. | 


They have prohibited the introduction, by sea or 
by land, of ardent spirits into Oregon, and autho- 
rized“it to be seized and destroyed in a summary 


way. 

Mr. HALE. Good. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The Senator from New 
Hampshire says *‘good!’’ He would, perhaps, 
vote for such a law. If will not discuss the point 
with him; but what will he say, when he is in- 
formed that the same law authorizes a kind of 


Lynch court, without a regular prosecution and 
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jury trial, to punish the person accused of its vio- 
lation? How this law can be enforced consistently 
with the impost laws and other laws of the United 
States, will be a difficult question to be answered. 
I will not discuss the policy or propriety of such 


that a State Legislature, much less a Territorial 
_ Legislature, and above all such a ‘ provisional’”’ 
| concern as this in Oregon, has_ no power, by pro- 
| ceedings of this kind, to nullify all the revenue 
| laws of the United States, by prohibiting the in- 
troduction of merehandise—the introduction of 
, which ts a source of revenue to the Government. 
I ask Senators to consider this question. 

And t present another view of this subject. Sup- 
pose it should be found, on an examination of these 
Territorial laws of this ** Provisional Government’’ 
of Oregon, that they had attempted to establish a 
religion there connected with the Government— 
that they had excluded Catholicism, Presbyterian- 
ism, or Methodism, and adopted Mormonism as 
the established religion of Oregon, by express law. 
Can Senators say they have not done so? The 
Senate is utterly uninformed respecting it. The 
Provisional Government had just as much power 
and right to do this, as it had to exclude slavery. 

3oth are acts of sovereignty. Sir, if they had the 
power to exclude slavery, they had the power to 
exclude every religious sect except the Mormons. 


fully before they adopt and confirm them by a 
clause of eizht lines in this 12th section. 
tioning these laws in this blind and lumping way, 


we may be giving force to such enactments, and to | 


Had not Senators as: well look to those laws care- | 


By sanc- | 





— 


Senate. 





this government, they are in the teeth of the acts 
of the British Parliament relating to that country, 
and we never passed any law on the subject, 
'| These laws never received the sanction of thig 


| . . 
|| Government in any wise. 


temperance regulation by law; but I would submit | The “ Provisional Government,” it is said, was 
| 


formed from necessity. Be it so. When that 
|| necessity ceases, the Government should cease, 
,, and give place to a legally-constituted Government, 
It is to. my mind preposterous to ratify and adopt 
| their loose and fugitive legislation in this way. 
|| That the association was formed before the treaty 
| was made, and while Oregon was in the joint 
| occupation of the United States and Great Britain, 
‘| and by the stragglers there of all nations and of no 
'| nation, is enough for me to reject it and its laws, 
|| Without having seen their laws, or at least all of 
| them—for but a part are here and printed—we are 
| begged to adopt, ratify, and sanction this govern- 
|| ment, and all of its laws, and yield all the rights 
| that may be claimed under them, and without sat- 

isfactory knowledge of them or of their effect. Sir, 
|| IT repeat, without reference at all to the question of 
1 slavery, if that was stricken out, I, for one, have 
|| no idea of doing this. If all about slavery in this 
| bill is made right—if an express provision is in- 
| serted allowing it in Oregon, the proposition to 
adopt all the laws made there by the occupants of 
that country, more than half of whom were sub- 
jects of a foreign Power, occupying also a country 
since cut off from Oregon.and given to the English, 
is a monstrous proposition. I cannot give it my 
|| support under any circumstances. I would as soon 
think of adopting the laws of a band of Indians 





all sorts of enactments, equally irreconcilable to the |! 
policy and principles of our institutions. I have | 
looked attentively at these regulations called the 1 
“organic Jaw’’ of this * Provisional Government.” || 
I find their legistature or council is expressly || 


authorized by it to exercise all the attributes of || 


for a Territorial Government established in the 
country where they reside. I have deemed it my 
duty to make these suggestions, and I do trust 
Senators will not hastily render the cry of ‘ great 
necessity for immediate action,”’ and so forth, rat- 
ify and sanction this “ Provisional Government’ 





sovereignty of an independent nation! 


‘declare war!’’—regulate the Indians !—*‘ regulate 
79 ‘ 


the currency !”’—and imports and exports in every | 


way; and the occupants, who made this organic 
law, (Americans, British, and half-breed Indians,) 
have parcelled out the lands among themselves in 
tracts of six hundred and forty acres each, ina 
most liberal and statesmanlike mode! Why, sir, 
it has been denied that the sovereign States can 

pass such laws, and yet we are asked to sanction 
| and confirm all the acts of this association of squat- 

ters and adventurers called the “ Provisional Goy- 


| How much of the public lands in Oregon will re- 


before we pass this bill as now presented. I trust 


laws. 
Again, there is a preliminary question to which 


'one. What is this * Provisional Government?” 


petent power authorized it? 
isa mere voluntary association of individuals— 
squatters and settlers on the public domain there— 
some Americans—some British subjects—the em- 
ployees of the Hudson’s Bay Company—Scotch, 
Canadians, Bois Brulés or half-breed Indians, and 
foreigners of all nations, aliens to the United States, 
who have patched up a few regulations for their 
own conduct, and to enable them to get hold of 


the best lands in advance of the emigrants; and this | 


_ is styled aGovernment! Thisconcern, framed by 


| such people, some subjects of monarchical govern- | 
ments, we are invoked to swallow at one mouth- | 
ful. They clothe themselves with all the high at- | 


tributes of sovereignty, and we are called on to 
sanction the assumption, and without full exami- 





acts our acts. 
| this Provisional Government was made partly by 
| British aliens residing north of 49°, before we gave 


| up all between 49° and 54° 40’. They helped to | 
It would, it seems to me, | 


| make these regulations. 
|| be quite as well to adopt the charter of the Hud- 
' son’s Bay Company at once, and perhaps it would 

be in as good keeping with the whole business. 
| So far from the United States or Great Britain ever 


I having given permission to establish these laws or 


It can | 


ernment,’’ and to confirm all the rights claimed to || 
| be derived from them, and in a lump, and blindly! | 


main, worth anything, if these laws are confirmed, | 
is a proper inquiry that we should have answered | 


Senators will reflect before they vote to adopt these | 
I desire to direct the attention of the Senate, and 
which, in my humble judgment, is an important | 


| From whence is its authority derived?) What com- | 
Who formed it? It. 


nation of their acts. By such course we make their | 
It should be recollected also that | 


| and its laws. I defer remarks on the other ques- 
|| tion—that of slavery—till a more proper time will 
| arrive for the expression of my views and opin- 
|| ions at length. I would observe that the amend- 
'| ment I propose, by the adoption of the Judiciary 
Committee bill, modifies and qualifies the adoption 
|| of these laws so as to avoid all difficulties. It con- 
| tinues them till the end of the first session of the 
| 


Legislature, abrogating all inconsistent with the 
principles and provisions of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and of the bill itself. 
Mr. TURNEY. I regret very much that this 
motion has been withdrawn by the Senator from 
Indiana. I had thought when he made the motion 
| to strike out the 12th section, that it was upon the 
principle of establishing a common ground or plat- 
form upon which the North and South might meet. 
That it was intended to leave this question of slave- 
ry to be regulated by the people of that Territory 
'| in such manner as suited their wishes; to leave to 
that people the power to regulate their own institu- 
tions. This I thought wasa prineiple upon whichall 
might rally and all might stand, as upon one com- 
monground. Buthe has thought proper to withdraw 
that motion, and now the motion is made bya 
southern man, and for the first time since the found- 
ation of the Government we are to havea sectional 
vote on the question of slavery, with the exception 
of a few southern men perhaps voting with the 
North upon that question. What, then, is to be 
our position, if we stand thus divided here? If the 
question is to be forced upon us in this way, what 
is to be the effect.of it in the Territory of Oregon, 
when you force southern men to say that they 
have no common platform on which they can meet 
the people of the North? We are told by the De- 
mocracy of the free States that there is no common 
ground on which they can meet us on this question 
of slavery. They cannot meet us upon Dem- 
ocratic principles. But it appears that we are to 
assume the principle here, that upon the organiza- 
tion of a Territorial Government, that you will 
exclude all the citizens of the South from the en- 
| joyment of their property in such Territory. wy, 
| sir, this is monstrous—it is alarming, and gentle- 
men will feel its consequences in November, if 
they force the question upon us in the shape in 
| which it now is, according to their localities. I 
| had hoped that acommon platform had been fixed 
upon which all might rally and stand by mutual 
consent. But, sir, we are now to violate that prin- 
'| ciple, and establish the principle, upon the organi- 
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zation of a Territorial Government, of excluding 
a portion of the citizens of the United States from 
the privilege of going into, territory belonging to the 
United States and there enjoying their property. 
Sir, you are about to make this a paramount ques- | 
tion in all future elections. You will make every- 
thing else depend upon and yield to it. I appeal 
to Senators to reconsider their determination, and 
to permit this section to be stricken out; for if. 
we cannot meet upon this common ground, this 
equitable and just ground, we can meet on none. 
I hope the section will be stricken out, for if it be 
not, | shall be compelled to vote against the bill. 
J can vote for no bill in which such a provision is 
contained. Whenever it is assumed here to ex- | 
clude slavery by direct legislation, I shall take my 
leave; I can participate in no such legislation. I 
had hoped the motion, coming from the quarter it 
did, would have been persisted in and sustained, 
and that all would have united in allowing the peo- 
ple of the Territory of Oregon to regulate their | 
own institutions according to their own inclination 
—placing the matter upon the ground of non-in- 
terference, and enabling the North and South har- 
moniously to unite. But the question has come, | 
and perhaps it is as well that it should come now 


this law, without such a provision, would neces- 
sarily place them. They have adopted certain 
laws, and we must either, by a provision in this 
bill, give temporary effect and force to the whole 
system of laws which they have established, or we 
must, if we legislate on the subject at all, make a 
selection from those laws, giving force and effect 
to some, and excluding from force and effect others 
of which we do not approve. 
If l understand the objections which are urged 
by the Senator from Georgia to this provision of || 
| the bill, it is this: the Provisional Government has 
established a prohibition against the introduction 
of slavery into the Territory. And it is supposed 
the retaining this provision in the bill will have 
the effect of extending the ordinance of 1787 over 
that Territory. In the first place, [ apprehend that | 
in the sense in which that ordinance operates in the 
Territories over whichit has been extended, and to 
' which it was originally applied, no such effect or | 
operation is given to it by the provision contained 
in this bill. Where that ordinance is in force, 
either by its own original and proper application, 
or by extension of law over the Territories of the || 
United States, it is a permanent, fixed, and para- || 
‘ ‘| mount law, irrepealable by the authorities of the | 
as at any other period, although I had hoped it |, Territories and States to which itextends, and sup- | 
would not have been forced upon us, and that we | posed to control the legislation and render all the 
might have united upon the common ground of || municipal regulations of those States and Territories 
non-interference. Everybody knows, that so far || subordinate to this particular prohibition. Whether | 
as Oregon is concerned, it is to be a free country. | it be so or not in regard to the Territory to which || 
Nobody expects a slave ever to breathe in that | it originally applied, it is certain, as I apprehend, | 
Territory. It is the principle, therefore, that we | that this 12th section will give no such effect and | 
contend for, and which I had hoped would have || operation to that ordinance as it stands among the || 
been maintained; for if that principle is to be aban- || Jaws of the Provisional Government of Oregon. If 
doned and nothing else proposed to be substituted | this bill is passed without this provision, its whole || 
for it, upon which the North and South can meet | authority ceases instanter. The bill proposes to 
as upon eommon ground, then we shall be com- | give a certain degree of validity to it by the provi- 
pletely atsea. It cannot be expected that the South || sion contained in the 12th section. But the effect 
is to yield everything, nor will she. If you have | of that section is, to fix upon the Territory no pro- 
the power to adopt this course of legislation, com- || vision of that sort, to embarrass it with no irre- 
pelling this to be the exclusive question in future || pealable act of legislation, but to give to this, as to 
elections it will not be very hard, I think, to predict | every other of the laws adopted by the people of | 
what will be the result. Sth '| the Territory, the simple effect and operation of 
Mr. BADGER. Before the question is taken | municipal reculations, to be modified, altered, or 
upon the motion now pending before the Senate, | repealed, at the pleasure of the Territorial Govern- 
I desire, in a very brief manner, tostate the grounds | ment. For myself, I have no particular solicitude 
upon which I shall give my vote for retaining the || whether this provision be put in the bill or left out, 
12th section of the bill. If I understand the state | but I can see no objection to its remaining in the 
of the case, it is simply this: the inhabitants of the | bill, for it leaves to the people of the Territory in 
Territory of Oregon, in consequence of Congress | this, as well as in other particulars, the regulation |, 
having passed no law to establish a Territorial of their own affairs. 
Government there, were left in a situation abso- || I donotadoptthe notion entertained by some gen- | 
lutely requiring that some voluntary organization, || tlemen, and gentlemen, too, very high of eminence 
by which they could have the protection of law, | and consideration in this country, that Congress 
should be established. They have consequently | has norightful authority to legislate for a Territory. 
organized themselves under the direction of what | On the contrary, I believe that Congress has full, 
is called a Provisional Government, and that Provis- | supreme, sovereign power to legislate for the Terri- 
ional Government has established certain laws for | tories. I believe that it has the right to pass any 
the Government of the people of the Territory. | regulation to be applied to the Territories acquired | 
Congress is now about to pass a bill to establish a | by the United States, and that any regulation is | 
regular Territorial Government under the authority | within the power of Congress which to Congress 
of the United States. Theeffect of the passageofthis | seems proper to adopt. I do not hold, therefore, 
bill, if the particular clause in question is stricken || that the inhabitants of a Territory have any in- 
out, will, as I apprehend, be clearly this: that all || herent right at their own will and pleasure to act 
the legislation established by this Provisional Gov- || in opposition to the superior power and better 
ment for the regulation of the Territory in its: pre ! judgment of Congress in regulating this or an 
vious condition and in its now present condition, || other subject. While they continue in their terri- 
must instantly cease, ipso facto, upon this bill re- | torial state, in my judgment they are subject to the 
ceiving the sanction of the President; and the || Supreme power of the Congress of the United States, 
consequence will be, that the people of the Terri- |’ ag representing the sovereignty designated by the 
tory must be left, not only without any local Gov- |. term “ United States of America,” to which the 
ernment, as they have heretofore been, but without |, Territories are ceded, or by which they are acquired. 
the privilege which they have heretofore enjoyed || But while I hold this doctrine, and do not believe 
of making a for their own preservation. || that it would be an usurpation of power in Con- 
Everything that has been done will necessarily | gress to undertake to regulate this matter, I still 
cease to exist the moment this law is passed. Every | thinkit is more in accordance with the genius of our 
act which is adopted by any of the now authorities system of Government to allow the inhabitants of 
of the Territory, for carrying into execution any || the Territories to establish their own municipal || 
of the laws for the security and peace of the coun- || rules and regulations, than that we should under- |! 
try, for enforcing the rights of its citizens, and for || take to assume the direction of them into our own || 
punishing violations of those laws, will bean act || hands; and that when we have said, that the | 
jo aaa laa illegal and void in itself. || particular regulation here. adopted shall be en- 
ae is wi derthi y elapse before any steps can || forced as the municipal law of the Territory until 
taken under this law, in that remote and distant || altered by competent legislative authority, we have 
part of the country, to put the new system of Gov- || done what involves no violation of principle; we |. 
ernment which this bill provides into effectual op- || have done what is entirely consistent with our no- |. 
eration. It seems to me, therefore, to resu t, || tions of liberty, entirely consistent with those ele- |, 
necessarily, that Congress must, if a due regard is | mentary principles upon which our institutions are || 


to be paid to the interests of those people, introduce || founded; and that Congress has but restrained, as || 
some provision to save them from the inconvenient || far as ; | 


and dangerous situation in which the passage of || part o 


i| 
| 
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With these views I am disposed to vote, and shall 
vote, for retaining this section in the bill; at the 
same time, if it had been the continued disposition 
and pleasure of the gentleman who has charge of 


| the bill, and the determination of the Senate by 


common consent, to leave out that provision, t 
should have had no objection. Ido not consider 


| that it is indispensably necessary; but when called 
upon to vote on the question, whether it shall be 


| stricken out, perceiving no error in the provision, 
and believing it, under the circumstances, to be 


| expedient, I shall vote for retaining it. 


Mr. RUSK. 


I regret that the honorable Sena- 


| tor from Indiana thought proper to withdraw his 
| motion; for I saw in that motion a ground upon 


which we might all meet, and harmoniously pro- 
ceed in giving to the Territory of Oregon a govern- 
In my opinion, the Senator from North 
Carolina is greatly mistaken if he supposes that 
when we strike out this section, it repeals any law 
of the Provisional Government. It is a general 
principle of law, that all laws that have been en- 
acted remain in force unless specially repealed. 
The fifteenth section of this act is in these words: 


Src, 15, And be it further enacted, Thatall suits, processes, 
and proceedings, civil and criminal, at law and in chancery, 


and all indictments and informations, which shali be pend- 
ing and undetermined in the courts established by authority 
of the Provisional Government of Oregon, within the limits 
of said Territory, when this act shall take effect, shall be 
transferred to be heard, tried, prosecuted, and determined 


in the district courts hereby established, which may include 


the countries or districts where any such proceedings may 


be pending. All bonds, recognizances, and obligations of 
every kind whatsoever, valid under the existing laws within 


| the limits of said Territory, shall be valid under this act, 


and all crimes and misdemeanors against the laws in force 
within the said limits may be prosecuted, tried, and punished 


| in the courts established by this act; and all penalties, for- 


feitures, actions, and causes of action, may be recovered 
under this act, the same as they would have been under the 
laws in foree within the limits composing said Territory at 
the time this act shall go into operation. 


Here everything is provided for relating to the 
civil and criminal administration of justice, and the 
twelfth section is neither more nor less than what 
is declared here, with the addition that it is the 


| direct action of this Government on the subject of 


slavery—such action as I hoped we would have 
avoided. But in regard to the apprehensions of 
the Senator from North Carolina, that we are leav- 
ing to the local Government of the Territory no 
power to legislate upon this — 

Mr. BADGER. The honorable Senator misun- 
derstood me. I did not mean that we were leaving 
them no power to legislate; but, that 7 striking 
out the 12th section and adopting this bill without 
it, we annihilate their enactments, and leave them 
without any. 

Mr. RUSK. I differ from the honorable Sena- 
tor. We do not repeal their laws; there is nota 
single word to that effect in this bill; and itis a 
general principle that all laws continue to exist 
until they are specially repealed, or expire by lim- 
itation, The fifteenth section is sufficient to keep 
them in force, and the twelfth section is entirely 
useless, unless it be thought necessary to bring up 
this vexed question. 

Mr. W ESTCOTT asked for the reading of some 
of the enactments of the Provisional Government 
of Oregon. 

They were read 7 the Secretary. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I were not a member of the 
Committee on Territories, | would not again tres- 
pass on the attention of the Senate. But it is 
evident that the 12th section of this bill does not 
appear with the sanction of a full meeting of that 
committee. Yesterday I made some remarks ex- 

lanatory of the relation which I sustain to the bill. 

t was under discussion before the committee on 
one occasion when there were but three or four 

resent; and since I have reflected on the facts, I 
pave become entirely satisfied that | was uncom- 
promisingly opposed to that section of the bill, and 
insisted on its being struck out. It was retained, 
and came here with the sanction of only two mem- 
bers of the committee, in conflict with the principle 
of a bill deliberately prepared and well digested by 
one of the ablest committees that ever reported on 
a subject of this kind—I allude to the bill reported 
by the Judiciary Committee at the last session. In 
my apprehension, the provisions of that bill were 
entirely unexceptionable; and yet, with a view of 
avoiding the agitation of this subject, I yielded 
amendments 
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were withdrawn, this section might be struck out; 
so that all objection might be obviated which might || sequence, that with, or without it, it 18 in force. | 
come from any section of this Confederacy; leaving || Nor is it true that the particular provision to which | 
to the inhabitants of Oregon, in the organization | the Senator has referred says nothing about any | 
of the government which we are now about to give || body of law that may have eae established there. 
them, the entire control of the subject within the || But if he will look to that sanction, in connection | 
rightful limits of territorial jurisdiction, without || with the position which he himself has laid down, 

| 


indicating, by definition or description, what those | it follows, according to my apprehension, as the di- 
rectand inevitable consequence, thatin my friend’s 
view of the case, the striking out or the retention | 
of the twelfth section of the bill is a matter of per- 
fect indifference. But how is the fifteenth section 
an establishment of existing laws? Itisa just and 
proper sequence from the provision made in the 
twelfth section. The tweltth section adopts the 
laws, and the fifteenth proceeds to declare that 
| processes and proceedings in courts of justice 
anticipate. It is only when they become a State || may be taken in courts established by this act, for | 
that they havea perfect jurisdiction on the subject. |! the purpose of giving validity to these existing 
It is not likely that Congress will ever, under its | laws. lt may be true, that the fifteenth section, 
revising power, exercise a controlling influence | standing by itself, would have the force of law to 
over the Legislature of the Territory. Al! that || carry into effect all municipal regulations there. If 
we of the South now ask is, that no principle, by || 80, why object to the twelfth section, which does 
implication, may be ingrafted on our legislation to | the same thing in terms? I hope that my friend | 
be held up as a precedent, or as a rebuking conces- | from South Carolina does not understand me as 
sion, upon other and more real occasions, involv- |! saying, that there is an inherent right or authority | 
ing our interests. Here my friend from North | in these Territories to set themselves above Con- 
Carolina, for whose opinion as a lawyer I entertain || gressional legislation. My doctrine upon that sub- 
high respect, rises up and contends that blindly, ject is directly the contrary. 
without intelligence, we shall adopt a legislation Mr. BUTLER. Ido not understand the Sena- 
for Oregon—that we shall recognize the legisla- | tor as taking thatground. But I remarked that, in | 
tion of the Provisional Government without a full | my opinion, such an inference might be drawn | 
knowledge of it. ‘That is a blind faith, to which | from his reasoning. My essential objection was, | 
I shall never yield on any occasion. Tam quite || that in recognizing the validity of these laws, we 
willing to leave them the right to adopt hereafter || will be obliged to recognize many of which we 
the laws which they may have made, but J cannot | Know nothing. 1 was afraid of recognizing the | 
go to the extent which is now proposed, and recog- || principle that an accidental occupation of a country 
nize their right by the power incident to, or inherent || by squatters could exclude any except those who 
in, as some contended, their territorial condition, | acceded to the terms which they prescribed. 
to exclude slavery. An important principle, it'| Mr. BADGER. I look upon the Territories of 
will be seen, is here involved; and I cannot consent | the United States, whether acquired by cession or 
to a principle which I regard as an utter heresy. | conquest, as subject absolutely to the legislative 
We have the sole right to legislate for Territories; || authority of Congress. 1 hold that they have no 
and we can exercise it either through the agency |, power of legislation, except that which is conferred 
of Congress or through delegated authority con- |, upon them by Congress, with every limitation and 
ferred upon the ‘Territorial Government. But in || restraint that Congress thinks proper to inter- 
the present case it is maintained that the right be- | pose; and that it is in the power of Congress at | 
longs exclusively to the Territorial Government, | any and at all times, while they continue as Ter- | 
and that we are to be bound by its action. I can | ritories, with or without reservation, in the law | 
never concur in that opinion. It is a convenient || establishing the Territorial Government, to repeal 
proposition, I admit. Twill not say thatitislikely || or abolish any laws they please, supplying their 
to enter into the political canvass for the Presidency, | place with any other they may-deem proper. 
1 have no doubt that by many the opinion is hon- | differ from my friend from Texas, in the suppo- | 
estly entertained; but | would be guilty of treason || sition that these regulations will have the force of | 
to the interests of my constituents, if I permitted || law after the passage of this act, unless repealed. | 
them to be mixed up with the contests of the day | To make that follow, you must have a condition | 
for the Presidency. 1 trust I shall never give up of things in which some legally existing govern- | 
my birthright for a mess of pottage. _ ment existed previous to the time when you passed | 
Mr. BADGER. [| intend to occupy only a few || the act extending your legislation over it. But | 
minutes in reply to my friends from Texas and | in my view, these regulations in Oregon exist | 
South Carolina. My friend from 'Texas supposes |; only by mere sufferance. ‘The people of Oregon, 
that without any recognition by Congress of the 
municipal regulations made by the people of this 
Territory, they will nevertheless continue in force | 
until they shall be repealed by some legislative 
authority. And he supposes further, that the fif- 
teenth section of the bill does precisely, by neces- | 
sary implication, that which the twelfth section 
does in express terms. Putting these two propo- | 
sitions together, I must confess that I was surprised | 
to hear my friend say that we stood in a different | 
position in relation to the subject which produces 
the objection, by striking out the twelfth section. 
If he be correct in the proposition that without any Ol 
sanction, direct or implied, on our part, these reg- || the negotiation of the recognition which they had 
ulations continue in force as laws until they are | established. My friend permitted himself, { think, 
altered or repealed, why, then, by voting for a bill || to get a little excited in speaking on this subject. | 
which contains no repeal or disapprobation of any || L deny the right of these people to have any of 
one of these laws, he does indirectly keep them all || their laws recognized and putin force. We have 
in force; and how has he avoided the difficulty an absolute power to sweep all from existence and 
which he supposes to exist in retaining the twelfth || replace them by such as we think proper. But 
section? And, again, if the fifteenth section of this | the question of power and the question of expe- 
bill impliedly recognizes and establishes the laws || diency are ,different. The people of Oregon, in 
now in force until they are repealed, does not my || Consequence of our omission—I will not say our 
friend see that the subject stands precisely in the || negleci, for I mean nothing of reproach upon Con- 
same attitude, that the law has precisely the same || gress, and I am aware of the circumstances which 
legal effect, as if the twelfth section were retained? |, prevented our action at the last session—but in 
There is no conceivable ditference in the effect and || consequence of our omission to act, were thrown 
operation of an implied sanction of an act, and an | into acondition in which self-preservation required 
express sanction of it. If thesanction be necessary | the adoption of certain regulations. 
to give validity and an implied sanction be given, || The gentleman from Florida has alluded to the 
the validity is given. If it be not necessary to give || pomp and circumstance with which they have 


limits shall be. ‘To say in advance, that they shall 
’ y 


not allow slavery to exist, or to impose a restric- | 
tion, if not wrong in itself, is odious in its intend- 

ment. Itis more than probable that ultimately the 

people of Oregon will have no such institution as | 
slavery among them; and that, too, under physical |! 
laws more powerful in influence than any that we 
can impose. What laws their Territorial Legisla- 
ture may think proper hereafter to poe I will not 


| 

' 

without the permission of this Government, had | 
no power to establish any government. ‘heir | 
regulations sprung out of the necessities of the | 
case, and existed by sufferance, not by right. The | 
moment, therefore, that Congress exercises | 
| 


constituuional power in the establishment of a gov- 
ernment, the sufferance under which they before 
acted is at an end, and every-egulation is neces- 





and gives it force and validity. I Udo not suppose 
that my friend from South Carolina imagined that 
it would follow as a consequence from my position 


| that the people of Oregon could claim as a right 


sarily swept away, unless Congress recognizes it 
| 
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'| sanction to the act, it follows as a necessary con- }| established their fundamental law 
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providing for the 
right of declaring war, and many other things, ap- 
propriate only for the condition of an independent 
people. All these regulations are of course utterly 
void. The land is ours. It can be given away 
only by us. The power of war and peace is vested 
in us by the Constitution of the United States, and 
can be vested by us nowhere else. Every regu- 
lation of that Territory is reduced in its recognition 
by the twelfth section of this bill to a mere muni- 
cipal regulation, subject to repeal at any moment 
when the proper authority deems it expedient. 
My friend from South Carolina says, that in giving 
effect to these regulations without examination in 
detail, we may give effect to laws which are unjust. 
Perhaps we may. But does my friend propose 
that we should institute any such particular exam- 
ination of these laws, selecting from them such as 
we may approve? Certainly not. Every law which 
is contrary to the Constitution of the United States, 
or to any law of the United States applicable to the 
subject, or to any provision contained in this bill, 
is of course utterly void. I confess, then, I have 
not been able to see the force of any objections that 
have been urged to the twelfth section. I should 
indeed have been perfectly willing to strike it out 
by common consent, in order to prevent exciting 
debate. Certainly no such debate shall grow up 
by anything [ shall say; but when the friends of 
the bill insist on retaining this section, to which I 
can see no objection, I shall vote for it. 

Mr. RUSK. I have but a few words to say. I 
do not understand my friend from North Carolina 
as controverting the proposition which he laid down 
as to the laws of the country remaining in force 
until they are altered or repealed, whatever may be 
the change of jurisdiction. Nor is the objection 
which he raises in my opinion well-founded, that 
these laws are by this fifteenth section recognized, 
and that if they wanted validity, that section gives 
it to them, and that, therefore, that section does by 
implication that which the twelfth does directly. 
I do not agree with my friend by any means, that 
the operation of the two sections would be in effect 
the same. In my opinion, itis impossible to avoid 
the conclusion, that by the twelfth section we affirm 
the principle which the people of Oregon have in- 
corporated in their laws in reference to the subject 
of slavery. Why not postpone this evil day if we 
can avoid it? According to the admissions of all, 
there is no necessity whatever for the affirmation 
of such a principle in this case. My principle is 
non-interference. I do not wish either to force or 
to restrict slavery. But I shall not go into an ar- 
gument on that question. The fifteenth section 
does all that is required; and with regard to it there 
is no difficulty. I hope that the friends of the bill 
will reconsider their determination, and let this 
vexed question remain in abeyance. I cannot vote 
for any proposition excluding the citizens of the 


'| country from any part of the United States. 


Mr. NILES said: Mr. President, I have a few 
remarks to submit on some of the questions raised 
by this bill, and 1 may as well offer them at this 
time as at any other. As this bill involves the 

uestion of slavery in one of its forms—always a 

elieate subject—nothing but a strong sense of duty 
could induce me to take any part in this debate. 
During the time I have been honored with a seat 
in this body, I have always forborne to enter into 
any discussions upon that subject when it has 
come up, as it often has, in the form of abstract 
propositions. But it now comes before us in a 
different aspect, being directly connected with 
legislation, with the establishment of a territorial 
government in Oregon. In this view of the ques- 
tion now before the Senate, it is not an abstraction; 
nor can I perceive the justice of the remark, that 
any proposition affirmative either of the principle 
of absolute freedom, or of that of an opposite char- 
acter, is to be regarded as a ‘‘firebrand’’ thrown 
into the Senate. 

Weare now called upon to pass a very important 
act—an organic law to establish a government for 
a distant people; and the question is, whether in 
undertaking this great work—laying the founda- 
tion for a mighty empire which is to spring up on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, facing Asia as we 
face Europe—we shall transplant there the sacred 
principles of freedom which have taken root in our 
midst, and by which we have become a t peo- 
ple among the nations of the earth. t is the 
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question, and it is no small question. Whether || rights among the citizens of the different States? 
the people of that distant region are to continue a || Will not their rights of property and all other 
part of this Confederacy, or whether, as is quite | rights be the same in the Territory? It is no ine- 
probable, they are to assume the character of a || quality that all the rights of property which exist 
separate and independent nation, still the respon- || in the different States may not exist in the Terri- 
sibility now devolving upon us is the same. Our || tory; these are State rights, created by the State 
duty 1s the same, whether they are to remain || laws, and held under State authority. They are 
under our jurisdiction as part of us, or to grow || not rights derived from the Federal Constitution, 
up into an independent State under our auspices || nor upheld by it. They may cease when a citizen 
and guardian care. || removes from pie ag tg of the State where 

What, then, is the particular question before the | they were enjoyed. ‘The rights of property, and 
Senate? If I were to judge from the debate, there || the rights of persons in their social relations, do 
is no question here as to the exclusion of slavery; | not depend on the Federal Constitution, but on 
the only question is, as to how far it is proper to || the constitution and laws of the States. For Con- 
go in favoring the introduction of slavery; whether || gress to interfere with either in a State, would be 
we shall actually incorporate it into the institutions || a most flagrant invasion of State rights. Can this 
of that distant and rising people, or shall so shape || Government regulate the tides to lands, the descent 


their organic laws as simply to encourage its in- | 
troduction, leaving the door open, and asserting 
the right, that it may insinuate and establish itself | 
there. The difference is between those who are | 
for establishing by law the principle of slavery, 
who occupy the extreme ground, and the more 
moderate advocates of the same object. The 
former, as I understand from the remarks of | 
some of them—the gentleman from Alabama, | 
[Mr. Bagsy,] and the distinguished Senator from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun]—maintain, that, | 
under the Constitution, slavery becomes the su- | 
preme law of all our Territories—I state their posi- | 
tion in my own language—and that it is not in the 


»ower of Congress, nor in the power of the people | 


inhabiting a Territory, to abolish slavery; that is 
above the reach of both, resting on the solid found- 


ations of ‘the Constitution itself. Well, I profess | 


to be a steadfast and firm supporter of every legit- 
imate and constitutional principle, whether it oper- 
ate in favor of my views and the interests of my 
constituents or not. If L could believe that the 
position which I have just stated was well sus- 
tained, however reluctantly I might come to such 
a conclusion, still my friend from Alabama would 
find me standing by him in supporting even a 
proposition so hostile as I know that to be with 


of property, or the rights of master and servant? 
| We all know that these matters belong exclusively 
_to the States. And in regard to the Territories, 
| although we have exclusive legislation, and may, if 


|| we please, regulate property there, still, even in 
\| that view of it, the argument, as I conceive, can 
‘| derive no support whatever. 


I admit that we 


| might legislate in these Territories. ‘That we have | 


| not done. We have delegated that power; we 
| have constituted local governments based on or- 
| ganic laws. 
introduce the laws of all the States there? Would 
it be possible for us, however inconsistent they 
might be with each other, to establish the laws 
existing in all the States in relation to property 
|ina Territory? What is property in one State is 
not property in another. Every one must see 
the impossibility of such a system of legislation. 


on the equality of the States, thus falls to the 
ground. 


It is impossible that the citizens of every State 


ritory that they may have enjoyed in the States 


erty are different in the several States. Nor can 
|| this be said to occasion any inequality or injustice. 








the spirit of the age. But this proposition is one 
very easily understood. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss it at fesahe but as I understand, it rests on 
the simple idea of the right of private property. 
Well, now, it is certainly one of the strangest 
propositions I ever heard; and if anything could add 
extravagance to a proposition in itself so extraor- 
dinary, it would be the fact that it emanates from 
the Senators from Alabama and South Carolina, 


The power and jurisdiction of Congress over a 

Territory is entirely different from what it is ina 
|| State. [n the latter it is defined and limited; in 
the former it is exclusive and local, It does not 
operate upon the citizens of the States, and affects 
only the people of the Territory. Those who emi- 
grate there necessarily part with all their State 
rights of property and persons, and can only en- 
joy such of either as is consistent with the laws of 


and others who are par excellence the advocates of |, the Territory. And those laws, whether emanating 


State rights. What does this proposition mean? 
Why, nothing less than this: that the right of prop- 
erty depends upon the sanction of the Federal 
Government! Where, I ask, are your ‘ State 
rights,”’ if we have the power, the responsibility 
of guarantying private property to the citizens of 
the various States? If we can protect it, we can 
invade it. We have the power, or we have it not. 
It is idle to discuss a proposition which, upon the 
face of it, in my humble judgment, requires only 
to be stated to show the fallacy of it. Private 
property is that which the laws of the States con- 
stitute property, and we have nothing to do with it 
here. The rights of property do not depend on 
the Constitution or laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 5 

Mr. CALHOUN. I have great respect for the 
honorable Senator, and I depart from my usual 
rule in interrupting him. But we do not rest this 
question upon that foundation. I rest it upon the 
comity of the States of this Union. The Territory 
of Oregon is the territory of the United States, and 
by the United States we mean the States in their 
federal capacity as members of this Union. I rest 
it upon the additional fact, that the States in their 
federal capacity are equal and coequal, and being 
80, no discrimination can exist between those who 
hold and those who do not hold slaves. 

Mr. NILES. The explanation is such as I 
expected, and it does not affect my statement of the 
question. The honorable Senator rests his posi- 
tion on the ground of equal rights, guarantied to 
citizens of all the States, which would be violated, 
as he alleges, if citizens from any of the States 
should be prohibited from entering any of the Ter- 
ritories and enjoying the same rights of propert 
there which they enjoyed in the States from which 
they removed. Does this prove any inequality of 


‘from Congress or the legislative councils of the 
Territory, are merely local territorial laws. Was 





| look to the interests of the people of the Territory. 
We are called upon to act for them. Our first duty 
is to consult their wishes and interests; and in the 
next place, I admit, we should look to the estab- 
lishment of equal and @xact justice as regards all 
the States, as far as that may be practicable. But 
we certainly cannot incorporate the laws of all the 
StateSnto the institutions of a Territory. That 
would be impossible. We cannot make that prop- 
erty ina Territory which is recognized as property 
by the law of some of the States, without con- 
flicting with the law of others. In this, as in 


all other cases, the majority must decide; and the | 


whole subject is in our hands; there is no consti- 
tutional restriction one way or another. It is a 
question like all others where there is no doubt as 
to the power, in which the minority must submit. 
I have no doubt where the majority is in this 
case. A proposition, then, resting on this ground 
or any other, that we are required to introduce 
slavery into Oregon, is, to say the least of it, a 
very strange one. It makes this Federal Govern- 
ment the propagandist and supporter of slavery! 
Hitherto Ficuews the doctrine has been, in the 


But were we to legislate, could we | 


|| from which they removed, as the rights of prop- | 
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|| The argument of the honorable Senator, based | 


should enjoy the same rights of property in a Ter- || 


j 


' 


Congress to legislate, we should, in the first place, | 


|| nothing to do. 
|| speculate about the probabilities of the introduc- 
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proposition now advanced goes much further, and 
presents a new question. It connects this Govern- 
ment with slavery—it makes slavery a Federal 
right—an institution not established by an act of 
Congress indeed, but which is a part of the Con- 
stitution itself! I will presently notice the more 
qualified statement of the doctrine; but that is the 
| proposition now presented in itslength and breadth. 
I ask, by what authority is slavery to be intro- 
duced into Oregon? By authority of the Territory? 
No. Even in this qualified form of the proposition, 
itis by your authority—by the Federal authority— 
by the act or acquiescence of this Government. 
To that Lam not prepared to accede. I have al- 
ways voted here in favor of maintaining the nghts 
of the South, to the utmost limit to which | be- 
lieved the Constitution secured and guarantied 
them. Ido not use the word * compromise.’’ It 
has no application here. ‘*Guaranty’’ is the 
proper term. All the States of the Confederacy 
have guarantied slavery. Our militia may be 
called out to protect it. All that I am prepared to 
sustain. But when Lam called on to employ the 
authority of this Government for the purpese of 
introducing slavery into territory now free, a new 
| question is presented, and it is one to which, I be- 
| lieve, the people of this country will givea decided 
negative, They will never sanction such an exer- 
cise of the Federal authority. [am not here to 
| excite irritation, or to use the language of menace; 
but, I ask, do gentlemen suppose that the free 
| States will send representatives here to take an 
active agency in the introduction of slavery into 
free territory? Do they think that the moral sen- 
| timent of the North will justify this? 

The second proposition is not so extravagant as 
| the former, and yet | think it amounts to pretty 
| much the same thing. In the one case, we are 
called upon to incorporate the principle of slavery; 
in the other, to permit it to be done—to leave it to 
introduce itself if it can, either with or against the 
will of the people of the Territory. The right of 
the people to govern is a just and popular idea; 
| but it applies only to independent, organized com- 
| munities possessed ofsovereign power. It cannot 
| possibly apply to the people of this Territory, who 
| do not possess one particle of sovereignty. We 
'are called upon to exercise sovereign power over 
| this Territory. If the sovereignty is in the people 
| of the Territory, then we cannot pass this bill. I 
| am not prepared to Jeave to the people of a Terri- 


|, tory the question of the establishment of slavery 


| there. J do not think that that would be an hon- 
| est and faithful discharge of our duty. 1 know it 
| is said the climate and other geographical causes 
| will inhibit the establishment of slavery there, 
| But that is a circumstance with which I have 
I am not here as a legislator to 


tion of this great evil, or of the necessity of assert- 


|| ing any of the great principles of freedom. Our 
|| ancestors did not act in that way, either in the es- 


| tablishinent of their State or Federal Constitutions. 
|| The illustrious statesmen of old Virginia did not 
|| so act when they proposed their ten amendments 
| to the Federal Constitution. None of them per- 
| haps were necessary; yet they deemed it wise and 
| prudent to throw every safeguard around the 
\| rights of the States and the people, and her en- 
lightened statesmen were not prepared to ratify 
| the Constitution without the security which those 
| amendments afforded. On the same consideration 
| we have those declarations of the great principles 
| of liberty in our bills of rights in all the States. 
|| Why do you provide that there shall be no estab- 
|| lished religion? Why do you protect the sacred 
|| rights of conscience? Why do you provide that 
|| the habeas corpus shall not be abolished? Why 





do you establish the right of trial by jury? Sir, 
| the question comes up before us, and we are bound 
| to meet it. Without disres: 





to any one, I must 


South, and everywhere else, that this Government || be permitted to express the regret. with which I 


should let slavery alone—that we have recognized | 


itin the States, and ought not to touch it. As long 
as my friends from the South occupied that ground, 
I always stood with them, and so long 


= a disposition on both sides of the Cham- 
1 r to evade and avoid the great question which 
|| now presents itself, and which, I must add, cannot 


as they || be blinked. All the efforts to evade it must prove 


stand there, I shall sustain them. We have been told, || Florida (i The amendment of the Senator from 
r. 


again and again, that it was a State institution—a 
State interest—that the Federal Constitution had 
recognized it as such—not as an institution existing 
under our authority or sanction—and that we had 


no right to interfere with it in any way. But the 


| Florida Westcorrt] brings up the extreme 
principle contained in the bill of the last session, 
asserting the first ition to which | have di- 
rected the attention of the Senate. We must meet 


that prooability. Then there is the proposition 
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of the ordinance of 1787. Now, do honorable Sen- 
ators suppose that standing here as we do, the 


representatives of ten of the sovereign States of | 


this Union, instrueted to ingraft the principle 
of freedom upon all the Territories of this Union, 
that when we have a bill before us, by which the 
foundations of a new empire are to be laid, it is 
possible to evade and avoid this great question ? 
Ido not know what my honorable friends, the 
Senators from New York, who sit here very much 
at their ease, may say on this subject; but I be- 


lieve they have been instructed twice over to assert | 


this great principle of the ordinance of 1787 in ref- 
erence to any territorial bill, The people of the 
‘‘ Empire State,’’ through their local legislature, 
have on two occasions instructed their Senators 
here to declare their sentiments on this great sub- 
ject. I believe I have myself received similar in- 
structions. However, as regards myself, that 
circumstance exercises but a small influence upon 
my course. Independent of all instructions, I feel 
called upon in this instance to discharge a solemn 


duty. The question cannot be avoided. It is upon 
| 


us. It must be met. 


I have said that I cannot accede to the proposi- 


tion even in its qualified form. I cannot consent 
to the extension of slavery by quiet acquiescence. 
Ido not believe that that acquiescence would be 
consistent with what is due to ourselves or the 
country. Have we no opinion on this subject? 


| the people of that Territory as the basis on which, | 


erritorial-Government of Oregon—Debate. 


‘t 


1787. An effort was made in the case of Missouri, 
to set aside this principle, but it did not succeed, 
and Missouri was admitted as she was. Now, we 
| find the settlers in Oregon area free people. They 


have voluntarily organized a provisional govern- || 
ment, and expressly excluded slavery; we cannot | 


doubt what their will and purpose are. And shall 


| and did not assert the principle of the ordinance of | 
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and that thus, however strange it may seem, it is 
‘nevertheless true, that the element of slavery, 
whatever it may be locally, has exerted in the 
Federal Government a controlling influence? It 


| serves to unite and bind together all of the States 


| successfully opposed. 


we not recognize their action as the basis of our | 
legislation? Shall we not carry out their wishes, | 


form? Will you force upon them an institution 
which they do not desire? I know it has been said, 
and it may be repeated, that this matter must be 
left finally to the people; and this is true, when they 
become a sovereign State. 


which they have expressed in the most solemn | 


But that is no reason | 


why, in organizing a Territory, we should not in- | 


graft upon their institutions the true principles of 
freedom. We possess and exercise the sovereignty 
over them. We cannot delegate it entirely to them. 
Their condition is a fact which must regulate our 
action. They are a free people—I use the term in 
no offensive sense by implication, for we are all 


free; yet the law of slavery is no part of free institu- | 
tions. They have not introduced, and do not desire | 


| this law. Shall we then not assume this action of 


| under our care and guardianship, the superstruc- | 


Have we no judgment of our own as to whether it | 
will be better for that country or for the Union | 


that one or other of these principles should be in- 


corporated into the institutions to be established | 


there? 
he asserted? Ah! harmony—harmony may be 
endangered by the assertion of a great principle! 
And we have been told of a “* platform.’? Let me 
remind gentlemen that there is but one platform 
on which we can stand in regard to this or any 
other question—the platform of the Constitution. 
That is the standard by which all questions are to 
be decided. 
bring up any disturbing questions; but when a 
question arises, whatever its character, I would 
meet it fearlessly, and look it boldly in the face, 
and give my vote according to my own judgment. 

The debate on the present question seems to me 
to have been all on one side. I think that the 
great principles of liberty—of equal rights—of 
humanity—ought to have at least more than one 
voice raised in this Chamber in their vindication. 
These great principles are not without tongues 
among the people. On this subject the people are 
notasleep. In many of the States they have 
spoken audibly. But the misfortune is, that in 
their State Legislatures, their representatives speak 
one voice, whilst their representatives here, further 


If we have an opinion, why should it not 


I would not go out of my way to | 


removed, and surrounded by other influences, of- | 


ten speak a very different voice. How long this 
is to continue, is not for me to say. For my own 
part, | have no wish to avoid this question. 


I be- || 


lieve that a decision of it will tend to quiet the | 


public mind. 
It is proposed to strike out the 12th section of 


the bill before the Senate, leaving the question of | 


slavery to be decided by the people of the Terri- 
tory. This section is better than nothing, because 


it asserts the principle of freedom in this Govern- | 
ment when it goes into operation; and it also does | 


recognize the fact, that the people of Oregon are 
a free people. By adopting this section, we also 
declare that we establish a government for this 
people in conformity with their own wishes. But 


strike that section out, and where do you stand? | 


Why, in that case, you reverse the fact; you in- 


troduce a new system of legislation in regard to }| 
territorial government never known heretofore. I || 


would call the attention of the Senate particularly 
to this point. | find, on an examination of our 
whole legislation on this subject, that from the 
organization of the Territory of Ohio down to the 
present time, Congress has acted upon one settled 
principle—both in the establishment of territorial 
governments, and in the admission of States into 
the Union—and that principle has been, to take 
the condition of the people as it existed at the 
time, as the basis of their action. Ohio being free 
from slavery, was organized as a free Territory. 
Then came Mississippi, in which a different state 
of facts existed. 
case? It recognized the existing state of things, 


What did Congress do in that | 


ture of the government of that people is to be raised ? 
Shall we now depart from a principle which has 


been heretofore recognized by both parties to this | 


uestion? 


Mr. WESTCOTT. I understand the Senator to i South is already too strong. 


say, that in the territory acquired by the treaty of 
Louisiana, Congress recognized the existence of sla- 
very there. In two-thirds of that territory, by ex- 
press action of Congress, slavery has been excluded. 

Mr. NILES. 


I said, that in the organization | 


of Territories, and in admission of States to this | 


Union, we had always respected the condition of 
the people—that we had uniformly recognized and 
respected the existing state of things. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. Slavery has been attempt- 
ed to be excluded by the adoption of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the Missouri compromise, in at 

least two-thirds of the Louisiana purchase, and 
without a shadow of right. 
ritory under Spain. 

Mr. NILES. The 12th section of this bill may 
not be worth much, but it is better than nothing. 


It existed in that ter- || 


It asserts the principle of the ordinance of 1787 | 


| with some qualification. That principle has been 
already recognized by the people of Oregon. The 
question is before us now. I, for one, wish to see 
it settled, so far as we have the power to settle it. 
If we settle it now, we get rid of it forever, so far 


| way, and it has always 


where it prevails, giving them a concentration and 
power, which, when exerted, has never yet been 
It renders all other ques- 
tions subordinate to it; and although political and 
other divisions may prevail, yet this principle isa 
bond of union which overrides and controls all 
others, and in no small degree consolidates all the 
States subject to its influence, and enables them to 
move with united force and power, and by taking 
advantage of the divisions which always prevail 
in the free States, they have been enabled to exer- 
cise an influence over the affairs of the Confeder- 
acy, greatly disproportioned to their numbers, if 
not dangerous to the interests of other sections of 
the Union. Nor has its concerted and united ac- 
| tion been confined to thissubjectalone. Often when 

the North and the West have been divided on 
great political questions, the South has presented 
an unbroken front, which has been decisive of the 
issue. 

Mr. President, it-is not difficult to perceive 
where the real question lies on the present occa- 
sion. It is a struggle for power! Every one must 
see, that so far as the right of carrying slaves into 
a remote northern territory is concerned, the pres- 
ent question has very little importance. No, sir; 
it is a struggle for power. Now, sir, I believe the 
It exercises a pre- 
ponderating influence in the affairs of this Govern- 
ment. I believe that if this preponderance con- 
tinue—if the North go on yielding as it has yielded 
to every pretension of the South, under this siren 
song of “harmony!” harmony!”’ ‘* concession!” 
‘* concession !’’—there will be danger to the Union. 
| We all know what this ery for harmony and con- 
| cession means—it is an a to the North to give 

een successful, and will 
be on the present occasion. The result is fore- 
shadowed in the reluetance manifested on both 


| sides of the Chamber to come forward and sustain 


the great principle of freedom. Yes, sir, the North 
will give way, if on this occasion it can be said to 
have made a stand. No one can mistake the in- 
fluences operating on both sides of the hall: the 
great principle of freedom may be sacrificed to po- 

Fitical power. I fear, sir, that if this course of 

action continues, the salutary balance of power in 


|| our system will be lost, and one ‘portion of its 


as the action of this Government is concerned. If | 


this section is expunged, the question is left open 
to be agitated in Oregon and in this country. 

It has been suggested that this question 1s a po- 
litical one; that slavery has become an element of 


the Federal system, not only as forming a basis of 
representation in one of the Houses of Congress, 
but much more extensively as a controlling” mflu- 
ence at all times in the administration of the Gen- 
eralGovernment. Well, this isa difficulty which, 
like all other difficulties, must be met. It is a dif- 
ficulty which did not exist, in my judgment, in 
the early stages of this Government, and hence we 
find, that instead of decreasing, as was no doubt 
| anticipated, the excitement and interest on this 
subject has become greater. The question must 
|| be disposed of, however, according to the judg- 
ment of the majority, in which the minority must 
_acquiesce. Not long since, the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] went into a 
consideration of this subject, and spoke of aggres- 
sion upon the South, and of the alarming increase 
of power in the free States. I made some remarks 
at the time in relation to that point, and may now 
repeat my conviction, that the fact is entirely the 
other way. Do we not all know that our southern 
| friends have for a long period enjoyed the highest 
offices of the Government; that the supreme ex- 
ecutive has been monopolized almost exclusively 
by them since the existence of the Confederacy; 
_ that they have supplied almost exclusively the pre- 
siding officers in the other House, who appoints 
the committees and controls its action; that the 
have usually had the central press here ander their 


political power; that it enters into the action of | 


| machinery will acquire an undue momentum which 


may derange the whole. Then there will arise the 
danger of reaction. That is a danger always to 
be apprehended from a long-continued exercise of 


| power in a particular direction, and an unwise 
| subserviency and yielding to it on the part of those 


| such a crisis. 


} 


' against whom it is exercised. In these cases, a 
| point is at last reached when forbearance ceases to 
be tolerable, and reaction comes, marked, perhaps, 
_ with more power than discretion. I desire to avert 
I wish to see restored to the free 
States that influence, that equality, that control in 
the affairs of the Government, which I think justly 
belongs to them, but which, in my judgment, they 
have not heretofore exercised. 


|| Pray, sir, is not the slave power seen and felt 


everywhere in the action of this Government—in 
_all its departments?) Who meets with most favor 
from it?) Those who stand on the side of freedom, 
or those who advocate the opposite principle? 
Why, I believe it is very well known in this body, 
| that there is a class of men in our land who are as 
much proscribed as if they were felons. I do not 
| justify their course; but ought any portion of our 
| citizens to be proscribed for their opinions, how- 
ever mistaken? They are called fanatics—abolition 
| fanatics! No one of them can receive office under 
_ this Government any more than though he had been 
convicted of treason against it! I have known 
| cases in which the ery of **mad dog’’ has led to 
the rejection of men in these halls who did not 
| really belong to that proscribed class. Is it right 
; 6 : 
| that this principle should enter so deeply into the 
administration of this Government? Is it just— 
js it in accordance with those great principles of 
| human liberty in which we are all accustomed to 
glory, that such a prejudice should be permitted 
| to” produce a perfect proscription of a class of our 


' control, which forms and directs public opinion; ' fellow-citizens? 
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Mr. WESTCOTT. I feel bound to call the | which they have transferred to the National As- 
Senator to order. The point of order I make is, | sembly;—no, sir, it is not the question of the aboli- | 
that it is never allowable to refer to the acts of the | tion of slavery, nor is it a question as to the restric- | 
Senate in Executive session until the injunction of |, tion of slavery, nora question as to the amelioration 
secrecy is taken off, which he does do when he | of the condition of those who are the subjects of 
asserts that nominees have been ne on account || slavery; no, sir; but it is a question as to the ex- 
of their anti-slavery opinions. It is not on my || tension of the area ofslavery. This is the question | 
own account I object to this. I do not hesitate to | upon which the American Senate, in the middle | 
say that | have voted, and shall continue to vote, | of the nineteenth century, before the eyes of the | 
against any nominee who I believe is tainted with || world—at a time when new ideas of liberty are 
abolitionism, to any office, as I would against any | springing up in Europe, upon which the Senate of 
incendiary. With respect to the alleged cases put || this model Republic, holding ourselves up to the 
by the Senator, Southerners cannot defend them- | world as an example for all other nations—upon 
selves without referring to the facts. Hence a ref- | which the Senate of the United States has been for 
erence to them by the Senator is out of order. | three days engaged in grave debate—a question as 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Florida must || to the form, and to what extent, and under what 
reduce the words not in order to writing. '| local provisions, slavery shall either be ingrafted 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The call to order is not | upon, or permitted to introduce itself into, a terri- 
for exceptionable language or verbal impropriety. || tory where it does not exist, where the people have 
It is to the range of the speech I except—it is for | repudiated it, where, as far as we know their views, 
reference to secret Executive proceedings prohib- || they have set their faces against it. 
ited by our rules, that the call to order is made. |; Mr. President, it is desirable that this bill should | 
The words need not be reduced to writing in sub- || pass; we have too long neglected to extend our | 
stance. || Jurisdiction over the people of Oregon, and afford 

Mr. NILES. Shall I proceed? | ‘them our protection. I feel anxious to vote for the | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator) bill; but if the twelfth section is stricken out, I shall 
from Connecticut is in order; the Chair so de- | be compelled to vote against it. But,even with that 
cides. The Senator will proceed. || section, it is not what it ought to be. It ought to | 

Mr. NILES. Every territorial government is || contain, without qualification or restriction, the | 
founded upon the principle of regulating their own || principle of the ordinance of 1787. I hopeto have an 
internal affairs within certain. limits, and those || Opportunity to give my vote forsuch anamendment. | 
limits are, that they shall not violate the Constitu- || Can we not, in the assertion of human rights, 
tion and laws of the United States, nor interfere || come up to the line where our ancestors stood 
with the primary right to dispose of the soil and |) sixty years ago? Can we not assert those princi- 
certain other great principles of freedom, which it | ples of freedom which they then proclaimed, and 
is deemed more safe and proper that Congress | which have, from that day to the present time, 
should affirm and establish. I hope the section | when occasion called for it, been repeatedly re- 
may not be stricken out, | affirmed? And are we now, in this age of progress, 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to ask the honorable | to be gravely deliberating whether we shall not | 
Senator whether, under the guarantees of the Con- || repudiate the principle altogether? We are not 
stitution, the tribunals of the country would not be | proposing to introdtice any new principle—not en- | 
bound to recognize slave property, yes, even the || deavoring to make any advance. I am considered 
tribunals of his own State: || rather behind the age. I do not profess to belon 

Mr. NILES. That question has been settled || to the party of progress, and God forbid that i 
long since by the adjudication of the courts. | should belong to that progressive party which ad- | 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘I know it has where a slave || vances backwards in the cause of civil liberty; 

| 


was brought from a foreign country; but I desire || which, instead of advancing and adopting a more | 
the opinion of the Senator as to a suit, say an 
action of trover for a slave brought in his own |! proposes to fail back upon antiquated ideas, and to 


| liberal and comprehensive and enlightened policy, | 
State. If you were the judge, how would you extend and perpetuate an institution originating in 

| 

| 





decide it? a barbarous age, and equally in conflict with every 
Mr. NILES. [I would not give much for your || sound idea of an enlightened government as it is 
suit. [A laugh.) Ihave not touched the subject || with every true feeling of humanity. 
of the rights of: property in slaves in the States, | Mr. HOUSTON. I propose, with the view of | 
| bringing this unprofitable, if not injurious discus- | 
| sion toa termination, to offer the following amend- | 
gress in respect to slavery in Territories, where || ment to be inserted after the word * equity,”’ in 
we have exclusive legislation; and if slavery is car- || the ninth line of the twelfth section, with the hope 
ried there, it must be carried by the authority or t that it will render the bill acceptable to Senators, 
acquiescence of Congress. JI have entered into || and do away with the objections that have been | 
this debate with reluctance, and have studiously || urged against it. The section will then read thus: 
avoided going beyond the limits the occasion called || « That the ivhabitants of said Territory shall be entitied | 
for. }) to all the rights, privileges, and immunities heretofore grant- 
Mr. President, I have concluded what I have to ed and secured to the inhabitants of the Territory of lowa,” 
say on this subject, and leave its decision with the || tl ae 
Senate. If not deeply affecting any immediate | I offer this amendment, sir, without any remark; | 
interests.of the country, it is highly important to || 894 wish the vote taken upon it, if it be in accord- | 
the character and honor of the Republic and the || ce with the judgment of the Senate. 
cause of human ‘rights. The debate on this sub- || ‘The amendment was agreed to. 
ject which has been going on the last three days || Mr.CALHOUN. I would be very glad if the | 
has afforded me anything but agreeable reflections. 1 honorable Senator would inform us whether, under | 
Had any of the liberal and enlightened men of the the provision as it now stands, the people of the | 
Old World been here to have witnessed our pro- || South emigrating to that Territory would be per- 
ceedings, they would not, I fear, have been im- || mitted the enjoyment of their property as in the 
pre with the most exalted idea of the estima- || States where they now reside. 
Mr. HOUSTON. | I can say to the gentleman | 


but have confined my remarks to the immediate 
question before us—the power and duty of Con- 








this free country. Could they have been other- 
wise than astonished that at a period like the pres- 
ent, when liberty, awakened tena its long sleep, 
is agitating all Europe, and rousing up the down- 


the people of Oregon. They require an organiza- | 
tion to protect them against the surrounding tribes | 
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that my object is to have protection extended to || 


SENATE. 





part of the country from which I come. I wilt 
premise that I have no idea that slavery will ever 
be extended to that portion of the United States; 
nor have I any idea that any person from the 
South—any person from that part of the United 
States lying south of latitude 36° 30’, would desire 
to emigrate with his slaves to a region inclement 
as that is, and incompatible as it is with the labor. 
I cannot conceive that it is inconsistent with the 
slaveholding interests in this country, that the citi- 
zens of that Territory should inhibit slavery. But 
I act upon the principle which I find to be estab- 
lished, and by virtue of which Texas was admitied 
into the Union. I find it was a point conceded, 
established, and laid down, that north of 36° 30° 
slavery wasclearly prohibited by the joint resolution 
that brought Texas into the Union. Whether the 

rinciple recognized by that resolution, and by the 
lincean compromise, is to extend to Oregon, must 
be a matter for future adjudication, These are my 
opinions in relation to this subject. But I do not 
conceive that it involves the slaveholding interest 
in the least. 1 wish to guaranty to the people of 
Oregon all the rights that belong to them; and any 
laws not incompatible with the Constitution that 
may be in existence in Oregon, | desire shal! con- 
tinue in existence, and inure to their benefit. I 
would be the last man to wish to do anything to 
prejudice the interests of the South, but I do not 
think that on all occasions we are justified in agi- 
tating this mooted question. Iam not one of those 


_ who feel disposed to croak, and who feel alarmed 


whenever the subject is alluded to, believing that a 
crisis is at hand, and that the Union is about to be 
dissolved. I have too much confidence in tlre in- 
tegrity, intelligence, and patriotism, not only of 
gentlemen upon this eanaae of the people of this 
Union. The little agitations that may arise in this 
hall or elsewhere are not calculated to affect the 
great interests of the Union. Our institutions are 
too valuable, and have cost too large a price to be 
easily parted with or disturbed. The intelligence 


| of the people have taught them to appreciate those 
| institutions. 


They consider them a sacred legacy 
left them by their fathers, and they will not allow 


_ the petty schisms and agitations which may pre- 


vail for a time among politicians, to endanger their 
safety. If 1 come into this Union under a compro- 
mise, | will stand upon that compromise; upon it 
I will plant myself, feeling no apprehension of any 


| encroachment being made by the North upon the 


rights of the South, so long as they are not goaded 
by an untimely and uncalled for assertion of rights 
and privileges which are guarantied by the Con- 
stitution under which we live. For these reasons 
I offered this amendment, in the hope that it 
would meet the views of every gentleman, as it 
embraces the constitutional interests of every sec- 
tion. These questions are always unpleasant to 
me, but when I see them made the instrument of a 
little brief excitement, | do not dread the result if 
an appeal be made to the intelligence of the people 
of this Union. 

Mr. CALHOUN. If I understand aright the 
explanation of the honorable Senator, his object 
is to avoid any decision on this question on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is the object. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The most simple form of ef- 
fecting that object is to strike out the section. No 
change is in reality made by the amendment. That 
is my judgment. All must desire to act in light 
rather than darkness. In order, therefore, that we 


, may have time for deliberation, | move that the 


amendment be printed, so that it may be before us 
to-morrow. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, here moved an 
adjournment. 

Mr. HANNEGAN hoped that the Senator 





tion in which liberty and human rights are held : 


| of Indians, and for the purpose of establishing such | would withdraw his motion—that the amendment 
an organization as the Constitution of the United | would be agreed to, and that the Senate would then 
States guaranties to them without reference to the || go into Executive session. 
subject of slavery; for I consider that a matter|, Mr. CALHOUN strongly objected to pressing 
with which Congress has nothing todo. So far| the amendment, and insisted that it did not in the 
; as the Constitution has guarantied the right to || slightest degree vary from the original section. 
which has recently been before the despotic Govern- |} them, so far they will be in the possession and en- irr. BERRIEN contended that the amendment 
ments of Portugal and Prussia; it is not the ques- | Joyment of it. It is a question to be determined by i would be entirely nugalory, and that the provis- 
tion which formed the subject of the thoughts and || the Judiciary of the United States; and any law | ions of the bill would remain just as they were. 
efforts of that great philanthropist, Wilberforce, || enacted by Congress that would be incompatible | The question before the Senate and the country 
during a whole life; it is not the question which || with the Constitution, would be utterly void. I || was, and he desired the people of the South to un- 
has recently commanded the attention of the pro- || am for extending to the people of Oregon all the |) derstand it, the extension of the provisions of the 
visional government of regenerated France, and || privileges that.are accorded to the people of that 


trodden people to the most heroic efforts for the 
vindication of their rights, that such a question 
could be the subject of serious debate in the Amer- 
ican Senate? 

What is this question? It is not the question 





| ordinance of 1787 to the Territory of Oregon. 
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Mr. UPHAM renewed the motion to adjourn; | Court. Justice Woodbury delivered the opinion the United States over that Territory, We propose 


which was lost. || of the court, deciding that the Federal Judiciary || to appoint a governor and judges and other officers 
Mr. WESTCOTT then moved that the bill be || had no cognizance of the case. So ivhas been the || to administer the system of jurisprudence that js 
passed informally over until to-morrow, for the || decision in relation to the ordinance of 1787. On || now about to be introduced for the first time in the 
uurpose of going into Executive session. | this point I refer to 5 Peters’ Reports, 505. The || Territory of Oregon. And when this bill takes 
Mr. BRIGHT desired a vote upon the bill im- || law to give the Supreme Court jurisdiction, under || effect-—when the governor and those judges are 
mediately. || the 25th section of the judiciary act, must be an || thus invested with authority in Oregon, the princi- 
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Mr. WESTCOTT said this was a question of || act of a State Legislature. None of the other laws || pee of the Constitution of the United States will 


vital importance, and he did not wish to see any 
attempts to appl the gag. 

Mr. BRIGHT disclaimed any such design. He 
thought that there was an evident desire on both 
sides of the Chamber to put the question to test by 
obtaining a vote to-day. 

Mr. MANGUM apprehended that it would not 
be possible to obtain a vote to-day. 

Mr. HANNEGAN pressed his motion for an 
Executive session. He was quite willing to sit 
till Monday morning if a decision of the question 
could be obtained; but if it was the will of the ma- 


jority that the bill should be postponed, he must 


acquiesce, 

The yeas and nays were called for, and being 
ordered, were taken, with the following result: 

YEAS— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Calhoun, Clarke, Crittenden, Davis of Massa- 
chusetis, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Downs, Hunter, 
Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, Miller, Niles, Sebas- 
tian, Spraance, Turney, Underwood, Upliam, Westcott, and 
Vulee—26 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Bor- 
land, Uradbury, Breese, Bright, Dickinson, Dix, Feich, 
Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Moor, Rusk, and Sturgeon—17. 


‘The Senate then entered into Executive session; 
and, after a short time spent therein, adjourned. 





Sarurpay, June 3, 1848. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
consideration of the bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Oregon. 

Mr. FOOTE. I hope the Senator from Georgia 
will consent that this provision shall be further 
amended, in order to make it as perfect as possible. 
] move to insert after the word “ inhabitants,’’ the 
following words: *‘so far as they may be compati- 


of Congress conferring the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court under the Constitution, have 
any more applicability to cases that will arise 
under this act of Congress, than the 25th section | 

| of the judiciary act. 
Of what use, then, is this amendment? Weare | 
told that the laws of lowa’and the ordinance, and 


| the laws of Oregon, are only to apply according 


to the principles of the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States; and we are left without any 
remedy, except from the inferior tribunals which 
you create by this act of Congress—without any 
| remedy whatever to enforce rights, which itis said 
the Constitution and acts of Congress guaranty 
to every citizen. Besides, | wish to be satisfied 
what particular clause of the Federal Constitution 
applies to the cases now presented. I hope it will | 
be cited. In my humble opinion, the Constitution 
of the United States does not contain any express 
provision on the subject. [It contains no clause but 
that in the 4th article, referring to Territories. The 
_ decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case in Ist Peters, 547, maintains the true 
ground as to the territories. Why, sir, the reference, | 
| it seems to me, might as well be to Magna Charta, | 
| or the constitution of France, or the constitution 
of the State of Massachusetts, or of Mississippi, 
as to the Constitution of the United States and acts 
/of Congress. 1 object to this amendment, and to | 
that offered on yesterday by the Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. Houstron]—first, because the Fed- | 
eral Constitution contains no provision that can 
operate on the ordinance of 1787, or on the laws 
, of lowa or Wisconsin, or the laws of the ** Provis- 
| ional’? Government, or their sanction by this bill, 
or on the laws of the future Territorial Legislature 


|| ted States in that Territory. 


e obligatory upon them; and if you insert a clause 
in this bill, leita that they shall be obligatory, 
it amounts to nothing, because they are so neces- 
sarily; for, after the organization of the Territory, 
and the appointment of this governor and these 
judges, the Constitution of the United States be- 
| comes the supreme law of the land; and every 
right to which citizens of the United States are 
entitled under it, the citizens of that Territory will 
be entitled to by virtue of its existence there as 
the supreme law. I am, therefore, opposed to say- 
ing anything in this bill, by way of giving legicla- 
tive effect to the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
When the gentleman 
from Connecticut and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire addressed the Senate yesterday, I en- 
deavored to get the floor, for I wanted to say some- 
thing in reply to what had been said by both gen- 
tlemen. And I intend now briefly to notice some 
of the positions taken by them, which, I think, as 
a southern man, I ought to notice. The Senator 
from Connecticut, in the course of his remarks, 
expressed the opinion that the South, in conse- 
quence of its being a slaveholding country, was 
more united than other sections, and that tn con- 
sequence of that union growing out of the institu- 
tion of slavery, we possessed an undue political 
influence, and had been managing all the affairs of 
the Government favorably for southern interests, 
and in opposition to the North. I want to investi- 
gate this position, and see upon what foundation it 
rests. It does seem to me that the Senator from 
Connecticut was mistaken when he supposed that 
the people of the South were politically united more 
than the peaple of the North. Why, look at the 
past. You see Tennessee and Kentucky, adjoin- 





bie with the Constitution.” _ of Oregon. If 1 am wrong, I hope the clause will || ing States, occasional! differing in political senti- 
I will add a short explanation, although I do | be cited. The right to take slaves to Oregon from || ments, and giving different votes in reference to 


not know that any is necessary. I understand that || 
an objection, and a very serious one, is made, that | 
notwithstanding the amendment that has already | 
been made in this section of the bill, yet, if the pre- || 
ceding part of the section be retained without any || 
modification, the same evil will still exist. I do | 
not concur in that opinion, nor do I concur in the | 
opinion that any amendment in any part is neces- || 
sary; but, with a view of cutting off all argument |) 
and objection, I have moved this amendment. 

Mr. BRIGHT. As far as I am authorized to 
speak, as one of the members of the committee, I 
will say that there is no objection to this amend- | 
ment being inserted. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I am not certain that I 
correctly understand to what the amendment is 
intended to apply. If it applies to the ordinance 
of 1787, it is one thing, and if it applies to the 
‘* Provisional’? Government of Oregon, it is a very 
different thing. Perhaps it is intended to refer to 
the laws of lowa and Wisconsin, or the legislation 
of the future Legislature of Oregon. 
Senator will inform us specifically as to which it | 
is intended to apply, and its effect and object. 
Whatever may be the object, in my opinion it 
does not change the effect of this 12th section in 
the least. I learn, it is supposed this amend- 
ment will leave the question about slavery to the 
decision of the Judiciary—to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. How?I ask. In what mode 
will it be brought up to the Supreme Court? Un- | 
der what law? By what process? In which cases, 
civil or criminal? What power have the Supreme 
Court to decide as to the operation of the ordinance | 
of 1787, or the laws of lowa and Wisconsin, or | 


I hope the | 


the slave States rests on the fact that there is noth- | 
ing in the Constitution prohibiting it. In the sec- | 
ond place, if there be such provision, it does not 

require an act of Congress to make it operative. 

I have been taught to believe the Constitution is | 
the paramount law, and if it applies, does not need 
an act of Congress to sanction and adopt it. And | 
in the third place, this amendment is delusive and | 
deceptive, d do not use the word offensively,) | 


| without affording any shield or security, for the | 
| reasons just stated; and even if l err on this point, 


in not affording any judicial remedy—not prescrib- 
ing the mode and means of resort to the Judiciary ,— 
if the effect is anything, it is that the amendment 


"recognises a naked right, without giving any rem- | 


_edy. It does not 
| change the e 
ner whatever. lshall not vote forthe amendment, 

| therefore, because I think it utterly inoperative. 
Mr. FOOTE. I do not perceive now, nor did I 
| at first, the imperious necessity fer the argument 
of the Senator from Florida. It is very easy to 
| show that the decision of the Supreme Court, to 
which he has referred, has nothing to do with the 
question now under consideration. But as it is de- 
sirable that this bill should be passed with as little 
| delay as possible, | shall throw no obstable in the 
way by interposing any lengthened remarks after 
| the lucid arguments of the Senator from Florida, 
not one word of which was pertinent to the ques- 
|tion. He said he cena this amendment as 


It is sey inefficacious. 


| amounting to precisely the same thing as thatoffered 


by the Senator from Texas yesterday. That is 
true. I intended to make it so in substance. The 
Senator from Florida is not now to be informed 





‘ect of the bill in any shape or man- | 


the Presidential election; and if you look at the 
whole southern portion of the United States, you 
will find, not in one, but in many instances, the 
different States taking different courses in regard 
to their political conduct, precisely as at the North. 
And [ think that when the opinion is advanced, 
that in consequence of the existence of the institu- 
tion of slavery we are more consolidated and uni- 
ted, and have an undue influence in wielding the 
affairs of this Goverument, it is a mistake. 

But assuming, for argument sake, that it is the 
case—though I utterly deny it—what is the rem- 
edy that the people of the North propose for this 
evil, as they conceive, in consequence of which we 
are regarded as possessing more political weight 
|| and power in this Union than we ought to have? 
The remedy is to attack this institution which 
| exists among us; and you see the assault made on 
all occasions when it can be brought about. 
|| Against this course I protest and complain. How 
is it here? Is this discussion in which we have 
|| been engaged for two or three days, of any prac- 
|| tical moment? It is admitted on all hands that it 
‘| is not. It is conceded by every one that this in- 
stitution will not exist in Oregon. Well, sir, with 
this confession, why is it, that when a bill of this 
| sort is before the Senate, we cannot proceed with 
it without introducing such remarks as we have 
heard from the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from New Hampshire? I admit, that 
looking to the great accession of territory which 
we shall obtain if the treaty with Mexico be rati- 
fied, lying south of 36° 30’—territory which we 
did not own at the time the Missouri compromise 
was formed—what we do now may become a mat- 





the laws of the ** Provisional”? Government of Ore- | for the first time, that there are gentlemen who || ter of some consequence; and I do not know but 

gon? Theease of Scott vs. Jones, 15 Peters, shows || contend that every citizen of the United States has || the movement that ts now made may have in view 

that under the present acts of Congress, that court || a right to go into each one of the Territories, and || ulterior matters that may hereafter come before 

has no jurisdiction, In Michigan, some years ago, || demand the recognition there of such property as || Con to be settled. And I think, that in the 

: while there was a Territorial Government there, the || he possesses. — ell, if these gentlemen be right, movement and the speeches I have referred to, I 

: pSople held a convention and formed a State consti- | it must be obvious to all that my amendment is || can see a disposition on the part of Senators from 

3 tution, without an act of Congress authorizing such || very material, in order to make the bill conform the northern portion of the United States to restrict, 

‘ proceeding. Their Legislature, under that State || to the Constitution, and to shut out all objection. || in eve os prees way, everything like the exten- 

‘ constitution, passed a law; the constitutionality of Mr. UNDERWOOD. We havea bill before us || sion of the institution of slavery over any portion 

j that law was contested; and in order to have a || proposing to establish a Territorial Government in || of our acquired territory, as well as of that which 

: decision, the case was brought up to the Supreme |! Oregon, and to extend the laws and jurisdiction of |} we now possess. It was remarked by one of the 
' 
; 
i 
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eee . i ‘ o : | 
gentlemen, that in this nineteenth century, when 


the principles of liberty seemed to be bursting | 
forth in every part of the world, and shackled hu- 
manity about to throw off its chains, it becomes 
us to arrest the progress and extension of slavery. 
But the Senator who made the remark ought to 
have remembered, that the great principle of self- 
government, which, I hope, may be extended to 
every part of the world—the great principle of 
popular right arises from the capacity. of mankind 
to govern themselves. It is not a thing to be en- 
forced upon them, What is the course the North 
is taking? In no offensive sense 1 must be per- 
mitted to say, that it really seems to me to bea 
little pharisaical—blessing themselves that they 
are better than their neighbors, and saying, you 
shall not have such institutions as you please, but 
shall take such as we prescribe for you. Is this 
the great Democratic principle of the age? Is this 
the principle of self-government? No, sir; it is 
the principle of monarchy—it is the principle of 
despotism. With the view of preventing, as you 
say, the extension of slavery, you assert a princi- 
ple by which you prescribe to other people the | 
rules by which they shall be governed. I ask you 
if it be not arrogant assumption on your part to 
prescribe institutions for other people, while you 
deny the right of others to intermeddle with your 
own 

Now, what do we, who advocate the striking | 
out of the twelfth section, contend for? We sim- 
ply say, leave the matter to the people of Oregon. 
They have already declared that slavery shall not 
exist among them. But when they did so, this 
Government had given the people of Oregon no 
authority to legislate; and consequently their anti- 
slavery declaration was an unauthorized act. By 
the bill before us, for the first time we concede to 
them the right to make laws, such as their circum- 
stances and interests may require. In doing this, 
all that L ask is, that we may not prescribe the so- | 
cial institutions they shall adopt. Leave them free | 
to act, and it is to be presumed, that as they have | 
acted heretofore, so will they actagain. By taking 
this course, you will avoid that arrogant presump- | 
tion, which, it seems to me, attaches to any people 
who undertake to prescribe for others a system of | 
laws which are not to operate upon themselves. 
This is just the position which the people of the 
South occupy. They say to the people of the 
North, do not undertake to prescribe a system of 
laws which cannot operate upon you, but whieh 





operates upon us; leave us free to adopt our own | 


system; and when you do that, you are acting on 
the principle of self-government. But just as soon 
as you interpose, and say that we shall adopt this 
particular system, to that extent we become sub- 
ject to your power, contrary to our own volition 
and judgment, and to that extent we are mana- | 
cled and made your slaves. Do you not treat the 
people of Oregon in this way, when you say they 
shall not have slavery if it be their desire? Does | 
it not involve you in that arbitrary and domineer- 
ing doctrine I have adverted to? You undertake 
to say, you will not leave them free; you under- 
take to say, you will prescribe for them a rule— 
one which, as I have already said, however, can | 
have no practical effect. But you undertake this on | 
the ground that you have a right to do it, because 
it isa territory which belongs to the United States. 
And at the same time you have declared in this 
very bill that the people of that territory shall 
legislate for themselves; that they shall modify, 
repeal, and change the laws they have adopted. 
You have conceded to them all legislative power; 
and when you have done that, where is the pro- 
priety of prescribing how it shall be exercised ? 
All you have to do is, to extend your constitution 
and laws over them, and that constitution and those 
laws will be enforced by the judiciary. 

Since the Ist day of January, 1808, according to 
the Constitution and act of Congress approved on 
the 2d March, 1807, the people of the United States 
have been prohibited from introducing any slaves | 








into the country from abroad. Well, if you cannot 
bring in slaves from-abroad, does it increase slavery 
to permit those which you have to scatter them- 
selves over more States than one? You may say, 
that they will propagate faster if you send them to | 
other States than.if you confine them to one. Is | 
that your humanity ? 
ity of the Senator from New Hampshire? Would 


Is that the abolition human- t 
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| he pen them up, and keep them within circum- 
| scribed limits, because, by extending into new ter- 


|| ritory, they would increase more rapidly? Sir, I 


| hope that arguments such as these will never be 
advanced here. 

In my opinion, all nations have the right to 
change or modify their fundamental laws of gov- 
ernment. The Declaration of Independence, upon 
which the abolitionist harps from morning to night, 
of the equality and freedom of men by birth, from 
nature, contains the very principle I am ‘now ad- 
verting to, viz: that all people, when their form of 
government becomes irksome to them, havea right 
| to change or modify it. You may prescribe rules 
| to the people of Oregon, so long as they remain 
under your jurisdiction as a Territory; but when 
they form a State, and as such become admitted 
into the Union, if they choose to alter the laws 
you give them, they are at perfect liberty to do so. 
And if they choose to introduce slavery for the 


it, or to retain the institution of slavery where it | 
previously existed, you have no power to prevent 
it. If Ohio, or any other State subject to the or- 
| dinance 1787, were now to change her constitution, 
| and admit slavery, can this Government, in conse- | 
| quence of the change, drive her out of the Union? 
I deny the power to control a State in this particu- 
lar. Why, then,shall we undertake to handcuff | 
and manacle a Territory ? 

Mr. DAYTON. As the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is so distinguished for his professional repu- 
tation, as well as his statesmanlike views, I am | 
anxious to hear a distinct enunciation of his prin- 
ciples as to the right of the Federal Government | 
| to exclude slavery in the Territories under its ju- | 
| risdiction. Did I, or did I not, understand him to | 
admit the existence of that right? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I admit that during the 
existence of Territorial Governments, you have a 


Constitution of the United States. 


ritory, but I am inclined to think there is none. [ | 
am moreover inclined to the opinion that slavery | 


sanction of law tolerating it. However, I do not | 
desire to go into that matter now. I desire to see 
how this apparently difficult subject can be treated 





| constitutionally so as to harmonize the mind of | 


the country upon it. This is the object of my 
rising. The idea was advanced here the other | 
' day, that this slave power was a great evil to the 
| North, and augmented the influences of the South 
| SO as to give it an undue preponderance over the 
| remaining portions of the country. Now, sir, in 
| a few words,I propose to show youthat the course 
of the North on the subject of slavery, if carried 
out fully, will only ten 
stead of a diminution of this evil, of which the 
North, groundlessly, as I think, complains. What 
is the proposition of remedy from the North? 
Why, that we should emancipate our slaves. 
Well, suppose we do it, will that lessen the slave 
power, as it is called? Under the Constitution, 
three-fifths of our slave population are estimated 
in aru up our Federal number, and to that ex- 
tent we have political weight on account of our 
slaves. But just as soon as our slaves are made 
free, then the whole of them are estimated in fix- 
ing our Federal number, and, therefore, unless we 
confer upon the emancipated slave the right of suf- 
frage, we shall gain by this northern remedy addi- 
tional political weight equal to the two-fifths of our 
slaves not now estimated. At present, our slave 
prevetes gives political power as three’ to five. 

he North complains of this as unjust, and pro- 
powny a remedy which will increase the power. 

as there ever such infatuation before presented 
to a gazing people! Look at your Constitution; 
I beg northern men to consider that instrument. 


out of our slave pepulation as three to five. But 
destroy the institution of slavery, make all the 
slaves free, let them count in the table of popula- 
tion every ten years as free, and as freemen_have 
proportionate consideration in securing to the South 
additional members of Congress and Presidential 
electoral votes, the free white population will alone 
be gainers by this augmentation of southern power. 
It does astonish me, when I hear gentlemen from 


At present.we have a political influence growing 
| 


first time, by repealing your legislation prohibiting || 


|| lation. 


right to legislate for them within the limits of the || 
It is said, how- | 
ever, that there is a constitutional prohibition to | 
the passage of a law prohibiting slavery in a Ter- | 


cannot exist in a Territory without the positive |, 


to an augmentation in- | 
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the North get up here and talk about our political 
influence and power, and suggest a remedy for the 
alleged evil, by desiring us to set the slaves free, 
while at the same time they are adopting constitu- 
tional provisions to prevent emancipated slaves 
from emigrating to the free States, as in the case 
of Illinois, and expelling them by mobs, or threat- 
ening to do it, when they do emigrate, as was the 
case with the Randolph negroes, thus compelling 

| them to remain in one section of the country. Sr, 
| you are confining them entirely to the South; and 
is this your humanity? 

Do you suppose, sir, that if this scheme of the 
northern abolitionist prevails, that we are going to 
extend the right of suffrage to our black emanei- 
pated population? Sir, I believe in New York and 

| many other of the free States of the North, this 
| subject has been extensively discussed; but have 
they been willing to allow the negro population 
| equality of suffrage? In South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, slaveholding States of the 
South, where the majority of the inhabitants are 
blacks, if this right were extended to them, the 
white population would be placed under the power 
of the blacks; and in other slaveholding States they 
are so numerous, that if entitled to the right of 
| suffrage, they might and would exercise a control- 
ling influence in our elections when there was the 
least division in sentiment among the white popu- 
Do you expect that we are going to ex- 
tend to that class, a privilege which would in its 


|| consequences upturn the entire state of things at 


the South, revolutionize our social order, lead to 
perpetual struggles and contentions among castes, 
| and most probably bring life and property into 
imminent danger? It is not worth while to talk to 
us of matters of this sort. Our opinion upon this 


|, question is settled; and when you preach this doc- 


| trine of social and political equality, of giving the 
| black man the right of suffrage, of enabling him to 
control the government of many of the southern 
States, you preach a doctrine against al! reason 
and common sense, and one that you do not un- 
derstand. Look at Yucatan and Hayti, and what 
do you see now going on in both these countries ? 
| Their towns and villages red with human gore. A 
horrid civil war prevails in both these countries, 
originating in the difference of race and lineage ex- 
isting with the belligerent parties. The Indians 
cannot harmonize with the whitemen. The negro 
feels jealousy and hatred, bitter and irreconcilable’ 


‘|| towards his kinsman the mulatto, and wars are 


the consequence. I make these remarks, telling 
you at the same time that among the people of my 
own State slavery is not regarded as a blessing. | 
believe the majority of the people of Kentucky 
would gladly rid themselves of the institution, 
could it be done by separating the two races. While 
I make this acknowledgment, I assert that there is 
not, among the white population in Kentucky, one 
in a thousand who is not opposed to the abolition 
|| doctrine of political and social equality. Now, if 
|| the people of the North have any idea of forcing 
|| this doctrine upon us, we can only say that exter- 
| mination is the preferable alternative. But what 
, do we of the South propose in relation to this mat- 
| ter? We say let the people of the Territories set- 
|| tle the question for themselves; cease this eternal 
|| agitation, and try to harmonize upon the principles 
} of the Constitution, as did our fathers of old. The 
|| position we take can be occupied harmoniously by 
| every portion of this Union; and if our northern 
|| brethren will only join us, we shall present to the 
|| world such a spectacle of national prosperity and 
| concord as has never been witnessed on the face 
| of the earth. 
| But the gentleman from New Hampshire goes 
|| alittle further He thinks—and if I am not mista- 
|| ken, the Senator from Mississippi (not now in his 
| seat—alluding to Mr. Foote) concurs with him in 
' opinion—that this question of slavery is to influ- 
| ence in a great degree, if it dees not control, the 
| approaching Presidential election. { understand 
the gentleman from New Hampshire to say, that 
in case the Whig Convention at Philadelphia nom- 
inates a certain individual for the Presidency, to 
wit: General Taylor, of Louisiana, then the abo- 
lition feeling on the banks of the Ohio would roar 
| like thunder against the nomination. Upon this 
point I desire to make a remark or two. Hereto- 








fore the people of the United States have had good 
|| sense enough not to allow the question of slavery to 
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influence the question of the Presidential election, 
Is this question now to be introduced as a new 


element in the election for President of the United 
States? Are we to be told that the people of the 
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j 


it was first started, and I shall oppose it till I die. 


The application of this new anti-slavery test is of 


_ the same proscriptive character. 


free States will not vote for a slaveholder—that if || 


the Convention dare put in nomination such a man, 
they will seal the political fate of the Whig party, 
and consign it to perdition? Hitherto we have 
acted with our Whig brethren of the North in 
selecting a candidate for the Presidency upon the 
platform of great measures of national policy. We 
have inquired in relation to the doctrines of reve- 
nue, protection, finance, internal improvements, 
and the veto power, and how these great questions 
would be controlled or affected by the individuals 
selected for office. Sir, when great measures of 
this kind, vitally affecting the public interests, are 
forgotten, and the subject of slavery is to be the 
test of the fitness of a candidate for the Presidency; 
and the fact of his residing in the sunny South, 


‘| States in the other end of the Capitol. 


A word or two 
more upon this subject, and [ have done. 

I felt it my duty to express my sentiments upon 
this question, because I believe they are the senti- 
ments of that quarter of the country from which I 
come, and that upon them we can all harmonize. 
Gentlemen at the North speak of the preponder- 
ance of the slave power, when physically and nu- 
merically the North has the advantage. Look at | 
the greater number of representatives from the free 


Look at 


| the disparity here when Iowa and Wisconsin shall 


and a slaveholder, is to array the voting masses of | 


the North against him: when this new test is made 
by the North, we shall see a manifestation of south- 
ern feelings, if not of southern power, you little 
expect. Tam not one of those, sir, who prophesy 
the dissolution of the Union; I do not say that 
even this test applied would occasion it; but I am 
extremely anxious, in the administration of the 
affairs of this Government, to suppress all sectional 
asperities and jealousies, and to induce the people 
of the North and South to think and act upon this 
question in a fraternal manner, so that bitterness, 
mutual hatred, and useless agitation may cease. 
It is not in the nature of man to stand a system of 
eternal gonding: all men are entitled to enjoy peace 
and quietness at their homes and in their families 
as natural rights. The agitating abolitionist does 


be represented, for Delaware can no longer he 
classed with the slaveholding States. 
tution of slavery operates against a dense popula- 
tion, so that the South may never become so pop- 
ulous as the free States at the North. Look also 
at the greater number of square miles of territory 
lying north of 36° 30'—the Missouri compromise 
line—yet to be settled and formed into free States. | 
Where, then, is the foundation of your supposed 
danger? A gentleman near me [Mr. Davis, of 
Massachusetts] says that I do not notice the dough- 
faces. Now, sir, if there be men at the North who 
have been considering the evils | have presented, 


who are not willing to be eternally goading and tan- |, 
talizing us on this subject, and who say that they || 


can harmonize with us on the great principles of | 


_ the Constitution given us by our fathers, call them 


| dough-faces if you will, but I sa 


, Do not gentlemen at the North perceive that the | 


ua Ww that they stand 
on the true constitutional ground—the ground on 
which we have hitherto and always can harmonize. 


course which many of them take upon the subject | 


_ of slavery, and especially if it is to be made a new 


not accomplish anything for the benefit of the slave. | 


He does disturb the peace and quiet of families, 


by exciting fears in weak minds, which, instead || 


of operating in favor of the emancipation of the | 


slave, only tighten the cords which bind him. In 
my own State the northern abolitionist has greatly 
retarded the work of emancipation by his unwel- 
come attempts to intermeddle with our affairs, and 
his arrogance in assuming to instruct us in a matter 
exclusively our own; and because we do not act 
with the precipitancy he recommends, the flood- 
gates of calumny are hoisted, and we are deluged 
with insults and slanders. Now, sir, when all 


these things are taken into consideration, in con- | 


nection with the new qualification for office which 
is threatened, and by which the men of the South 
are to be victimized at the North, itis high time 
for us to look around and to ascertain, if we can, 
what we ought to do to rid ourselves of annoyance, 
and to maintain an equality of political eligibility 
with citizens of the free States. 

The Whigs of the South have stood by the Whigs 
of the North, in advocating and sustaining meas- 
ures in which we of the South felt that our pecuni- 
ary interests were rather injured than promoted; 


regarding all the States as composing but one great 
whole—we did not hesitate, for the sake of a com- 
mon country, and for the general welfare, to take 
upon ourselves some seeming disadvantages. When 
all this is forgotten, and a new proscriptive test is 
applied to Whigs of the South by those of the 


North—-when southern institutions are to be over- | 


| North forget all old issues as soon as they please— | 
| Horn, if they choose, rather than support the con- 


| in case he should be a slaveholder. 


test of eligibility to the Presidential office, tends to | 


produce at the South a political alliance, offensive || 


and defensive, with those whom they are pleased 
to denominate **dough-faces?”’? Let Whigs at the 


let them go for Cass, California, Cuba, and Cape 


servative nominee of the Whig National Convention 


_tinetly come out like the gentleman from New 
| Hampshire, (Mr. Have,] and threaten us with anti- | 


| Whig brethren that if those whom they denounce 


slavery thunder-storms. When all that isdone,and | 
we of the South distinctly see it, then you may look 
for united action in the South; and I tell my northern 


' as dough-faces can make a diversion in our favor, | 


| weakest party, slavery becoming the great test, 


| on the southern escutcheon. 


| before God and man, upon the ground that it is the 
| onl 
|| which northern fanaticism is forging for us. 


but, convinced that these measures were beneficial— |, I believe such a state of things will be fatal to the 


they will find, that notwithstanding we are the 


the maxim “divide and conquer” will be engraved 
If we can divide the 
North, our whole weight will be thrown into one 
end of the scale, and we shall justify this course 


thing left us whereby to escape the chains | 
Sir, | 


best interests of all parties, and I give a timely | 


|| warning, in the hope that the North may consider | 


| and avoid the danger. 


turned, and southern men proscribed—although I || 
do not threaten, still I will say there is danger of || 


a resort to some revolutionary remedy to rid the 
South of supposed or real evils. ’ 
This new anti-slavery test is nothing less than 


the introduction of an amendment to the code of || 


— for opinion’s sake, which has been || 
ieretofore exercised with a view to get men out | 
of office, for the benefit of those who desire to get |; 


in. The amendment is designed to exclude from 
the highest office in the gift of the people all slave- 
holders, and thus to appropriate the Executive 
department, and all its patronage, to the use of the 
citizens of the free States, and those who do not 
own slaves. Itis about the same thing to close 
the door against merit, and thus prevent a patriot 


from receiving office, and to eject him from office, | 


without a fault, to make room for a partisan and 
favorite. The practice of removing from office, in 
order to provide for favorites, has become almost 
a coabinal doctrine with all political parties of the 
country. I have been opposed to it from the time 


} 
{ 


' 


It is for the North to take 
its course. The duty of the South is, to watch the 
signs of the times, and to be ready to meet any | 
emergency. Formerly, when a fugitive slave ora 
fugitive from justice, no matter for what indicted, 
escaped from any of our slaveholding States to a 
free State, he was delivered up and sent back with- 
out any difficulty; but let a man now, from New 
Hampshire for instance, go to the South, kidnap | 
a slave and bring him into one of the free States of 


be made to the Governor, or aut 
State, he will not be surrendered and returned for . 
trial to the State where he committed the offence. | 
This proves, sir, that the feelings of mutual con- 

fidence, affection, and reliance upon the good sense | 
and principles of all the States of this Union have | 
greatly fallen off since the formation of the Con- 
stitution: The South retaliates by passing laws 
oppressive upon the seamen of the North, and in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
When is this thing to end? There is no end to it. 
It is a perpetual caustic application to an old sore, 
and cannot be remedied unless you harmonize upon 
the principles I have laid down. Place yourselves 
right upon the pre ay I have advocated, strike 
out of the bill everything which can have the | 


Let them dis- | 
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_ remotest bearing upon slavery, and leave the matter 
| to be settled by the people of Oregon, as they have 
| the right to do, and you will get clear of all diff- 


culty. -I go further: I wish the people of Oregon 
to settle it themselves. I do not desire to prescribe 
that they shall make their territory a slave or a 
free territory, but simply wish to leave the matter 
with them to decide for themselves. Had this 
course been adopted in the first place, the bill could 
have been passed in five minutes, and saved a use- 
less and irritating discussion. 

I hope I have given no offence in anything I have 
said. I thought that the remarks by the gentle- 


/ men from New Hampshire and Connecticut [Mr, 


This insti- || 


Hate and Mr. Nixes] ought to be answered, and 
that their incorrectness might be shown very plain- 
ly. [was confident that it might be made mani- 
fest that the evil complained of, if removed by 


| universal emancipation at the South, would enlarge 








the slave power in a new form and under a new 
name, instead of decreasing it. It would no longer 
be said that our slaves gave us political power; but 
it would be said that we had a free negro power, 
more dangerous to the North, in proportion as five 
is to three, than the slave power so much harped 
upon by the abolition choir. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In rising to address the Senate 
on the question now under discussion, I do not 
regard myself as the representative of any local or 
sectional interest. I stand here as a Senator in 
the Congress of the United States, in the perform- 
ance of a duty imposed by the Constitution, to 
legislate for the whole country in such manner as 
will best promote the common interest and welfare 
of the people of the United States, as one people, 
in providing for the government of a portion of our 
national domain. It involves, in my judgment, 
no question of State or individual right; but is 
purely a question of national policy and justice. 
It will be my endeavor to treat it as such, and 


neither to indulge in, or give occasion for, crimi- 


nation or recrimination, in any remarks I may 
deem it my duty to make. 

The people of the Territory of Oregon having 
established themselves on the public domain, with- 
out the assent of the Government of the United 
States, to whom the jurisdiction pertains, had no 
inherent right of legislation which the United 
States are bound either to recognize or confirm. 
Their legislation was the offspring of necessity 
alone; and their laws, while unconfirmed, can be 


regarded as eee ey by the tribunals of 


their own creation. They assert no claim to in- 
dependence, but entreat us to confer on them the 
privileges of a lawful community, ged organiza- 
tion of a Territorial Government. Year after year 
they have petitioned for this boon. And as a 
all this period they have been left by the Unite 

States without any system of government or laws 
for their protection, the Committee on Territories 
have, with great propriety, inserted in the bill the 
provision to give validity to their past legislation, 


| which it is now proposed to erase. 


The honorable Senators from Texas [Mr. Rusk] 
and from Louisiana [Mr. Downs] have urged the 
adoption of the amendment, on the ground that 
there is no necessity for the section proposed to be 
erased, because without an express recognition of 
their validity, the laws enacted hy the superseded 
government would continue in force till repealed. 
And the honorable Senator from Texas also sup- 
poses that there is an implied recognition of their 
validity in the fifteenth section of the bill. Both 
of these propositions may well be doubted. The 


| adoption of the Territorial Government proposed 
the North, no matter what kind of ese may | 
orities of the | 


by this bill supersedes the old system entirely. It 
treats the existing government established by the 
people of Oregon as a nullity. It contemplates no 
transfer of jurisdiction. It is unlike the case of a 
cession of territory received from an existing gov- 
ernment, whose validity is necessarily recognized 
by the act, and whose laws continue until they are 
repealed. Such would undoubtedly be the case, 
in regard to the laws of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, in the event of the ratification of the treaty 
with Mexico. 

But suppose it were true that the laws enacted 
by the provisional government of the people of 
Oregon would continue in force without this pro- 
vision, as the honorable Senator supposes—not by 
their own inherent power, but by the acquiescence 
and implied assent of this Government—what 
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harm would be done by the express recognition 
contained in the section proposed to be erased? 
Why should we be unwilling to declare openly on 
the face of the bill what we really intend? Why 
leave it to be implied, and expose our citizens to 
the hazard of a doubtful construction, by rejecting 
the clear and intelligible pravision contained in the 
bill as reported by the committee? It appears to 
me, that under the circumstances in which the 
people of Oregon have been placed, there is an 
obvious propriety in the express recognition by 
this Government of all their proper acts of past 
legislation. 
The people of Oregon, convinced of the evils of 
slavery, and aware of the advantages resulting 
from its exclusion, as exhibited in the unexampled | 


growth and prosperity of the States composed of || 


the Northwestern Territory, have enacted what 
they denominate a fundamental law, forever pro- 


hibiting involuntary servitude in the Territory. | 
This law, among others, would be confirmed by | 
the section proposed to be stricken from the bill. | 


The honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Catnouy] and the honorable Senator from Ala- | 


bama {Mr. Baasy] have announced to the Senate | 


the novel, and, to my mind, alarming doctrine, | 


that Congress has no power to legislate so as to | 
prevent a citizen of a slave State from emigrating | 
with his slave property to any of the Territories | 
of the United States, and there holding them in | 


servitude; that the people of the Territory have no 
right so to legislate; and that Congress has no 
power to vest such authority in the Territorial Le- 
gislature. This doctrine the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina deduces from the equality of 
the States in the Federal compact, from which he 


° ° e ‘ | 
infers that no discrimination can be made between | 


those who hold slaves and those who do not. 

Sir, what have the State governments to do with 
this question? What right of theirs is involved in 
the legislation of Congress for the government of 
the Territories of the nation? The Constitution 
of the United States was ordained and established 
by the people of the United States. It was made 
for and adopted by the people of the United States, 


as one people, to enable them, by means of the | 


National Government thereby created, to exercise 
in the manner prescribed the powers specifically 


confided to that Government for the accomplish- | 


ment of the great national purposes set forth in the 
preamble to the Constitution. 
Before the declaration of independence, the sev- 


eral States being mere colonial dependencies of the || 


British empire, the people of all the colonies owed 
allegiance to the King. The same constitution 
and the same common law were appealed to as the 
source and guardian of their civil and political lib- 
erties. 

While yet owing this common allegiance, they 


united to resist oppression, and to demand redress | 


from their common sovereign. The Congress of 
1776 was not composed of delegates from sovereign 
States, but from colonial legislatures owing and 
acknowledging allegiance to the British Crown. 
They consequently had no authority, and could 
have none, under such an appointment, to declare 
a dissolution of the connection of the colonies with 
Great Britain. 

In making that ever-memorable declaration, they 
did not, therefore, act as delegates of colonial legis- 
latures, but as representatives of the people of the 
United States, then for the first time speaking as 
‘*ONE PEOPLE,”’ and announcing their sovereignty 
to the world. It was the unanimous declaration 
of the thirteen United States of America, assuming 
to speak aS ONE PEOPLE at the same moment that 
they passed from the condition of colonies to that 
of States. It was an authoritative declaration of 
persons assuming a right to make it in the name 
of the American — e, that they no longer owed 
allegiance to the British Crown. 

That declaration, when ratified and sanctioned 
hy the people in-whose name it was made, had 
the same force and effect as if previously autho- 
rized. It was the exercise by the American peo- 
ple, as a nation, of the highest attribute of sover- 
eignty, claiming a right to establish for themselves 
an independent government. The declaration thus 

ut forth in the name of the whole was sustained 

y common efforts and sacrifices, and confirmed 
by a treaty which acknowledged their claim to an 
equal rank among the nations of the earth. The 
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several colonial jurisdictions became, at the time 
of the declaration of independence, States, with an 
inherent power in the whole American people to 
provide for their common welfare by a confederacy 
of States or a constitutional government. They 
chose the former, and failed in their experiment. 
The Convention of 1787, which formed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was composed of 
delegates from the several States in their separate 
political capacities. They were appointed, pursu- 
ant to a recommendation of Congress, “ to revise, 
amend, and alter the Articles of Confederation.’? | 
They had no power conferred upon them directly 
by the people, and consequently had no authority 
in their name to organize a government which 
should operate on individuals in any other way 
than through the State legislatures. But the mem- 
bers of the Convention were convinced that the 
| system they were delegated to revise was wholly 
inadequate to the exigencies of the country. The 
experiment regarded with such intense interest by 
the friends of ltberty throughout the world was on 
the verge of irretrievable ruin. The system of 
legislating for States in their political capacity had 
been proved by experience to be wholly inefficient; | 
and it would have been so from the beginning, 
had not the external pressure by the common | 
enemy kept them united for the purpose of de- | 
fence. They were now divided among themselves, 
distracted with jealousies industriously fomented 
by aspiring demagogues, a prey to internal dissen- | 
sion, without credit, and almost without respect of | 
| foreign nations. 
|| The wise men who composed that Convention | 
|| perceived, that unless a more perfect union could 
|| be formed, it would be in vain to attempt to secure 


|| for themselves and their posterity the blessings of 
|| that liberty which it had so long been the object | 
| of their united efforts to acquire. Assuming a re- | 
| sponsibility required by the occasion, they deter- | 
|| mined to abandon the instructions under which | 
|| they were convened, and, in the name of “the 
| people of the United States,’’ to form one nation | 
|| of the confederate States, with a constitutional 
|| government, specifically invested by the people | 
with every power deemed needful for the accom- | 
|| plishment of the great objects enumerated in the | 
|; preamble to the Constitution—a government to 
|| which allegiance should be due from every citizen. 
| Now, as each individual, before the formation | 
of the Federal Constitution, owed allegiance only 
| to the State to which he belonged, it was necessary 
that the new government, which required, toa great 
extent, the transfer of that allegiance to itself, | 
should be adopted, not only ‘ by the people of the | 
United States,’? in whose name it was ordained, | 
but by the people of each of the States in their | 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i] 


separate political capacity. 
It was not enough that it should be adopted by 
a majority of the people of the United States, un- | 





less it had likewise the assent of the people of |! 
/each particular State, since they alone, to whom 1 
| the sovereignty pertained within their particular 
| limits, had a right to transfer the exercise of such || 
| of its attributes as the common welfare required, | 
to the Government of the Union. 

It was competent for the people in the several 
States, if they pleased, to unite in the adoption of 
a constitution which should make them one nation 
for all purposes, and entirely subvert the govern- 

ments of the several States. But this could only || 
| be done legally by the people of each State in its || 
|| Separate convention assembled with the consent of || 
the existing Government. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
} 
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| 
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| 
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Hence the necessity, | 
as well as the propriety from considerations of |, 
convenience, of submitting to the people in their || 
State conventions for ratification, the constitution || 
which was ordained in the name of the people of || 
the United States. ] 

The Constitution, when ratified, took effect ac- | 
cording to the manner of its adoption by the Con- || 
vention, as the act of the whole community upon | 
whom it was to operate. All the people became || 
“* citizens of the United States,’’ as well as citizens | 
of their respective States. \) 

The President of the United States, Senators, | 
&e., are required by the Constitution to be * cit- | 
|| izens of the United States;” and the crime of trea- | 
|| son, which necessarily implies allegiance, is crea- | 
\| ted and defined. The Government of the United || 








States having been adopted by a majority of the \ 


people of the United States, and of each State, is, 
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to the extent of its powers, just as much the gov- 
ernment of the people of the United States in their 
sovereign capacity, as the government of each 
individual State is the government of its people. 
The object of both governments is the same: to 
exercise, in the name of the people, powers de- 
rived from the people for the protection and pres- 
ervation of their rights and liberties. Nemher 


| government is sovereign or can exercise any power 


whatever, except so fur as it is intrusted by its 
own people with the attributes of sovereignty, or 
the exercise of legislative power. Neither can im- 
pose laws on its citizens except by their consent. 
W hen the Government of the United States acts, 
it acts upon individuals as citizens of the United 
States. When the State government acts, it acts 
upon them only as citizens of a State. 

Whatever may have been the case before the 
adoption of the Constitution, the people of each 
State ere not now sovereign within the limits of 
The Consiitution of the United States 
is paramount to the constitution as well asto the 


laws of the States. The people of the United 


States have prohibited the States from doing many 
acts which, before the adoption of the Consttu- 
tion, they might lawfully have done. These are 
limitations of the sovereignty of the people of the 
several States, imposed and secured by the concur- 
rence of the people of the United States. It is not 
the Government of the United States that speaks in 
these prohibitions. It is the people of the United 
States. ae are imposed not on the Legislatures 
of the States alone, but on the States themse! ves—on 
the people of the States as organized communities. 

Mr. BORLAND here put one or two interrog- 
atories to Mr. Batpwin, respecting the positions 
he had assumed. 

Mr. BALDWIN replied, by reading from a 
judicial opinion of the late Chief Justice Marshall, 
as follows: 

“€ The Government of the Union, then, is emphatically and 
truly a Government of the people. In form and substance 
it emanates from them. Its powers are granted by them, 
and are to be exercised directly on them, and for their ben- 
efit. * * * * . * a 

“Tfany one proposition could command the universal 
assent of mankind, we might expect it would be this—that 
the Government of the Union, though limited in its powers, 
is supreme within its sphere of action.” * ° o “ie 
laws, when made in pursuance of the Constitution, form 
the supreme law Of the land.” 

Mr. BORLAND here stated that the Supreme 
Court was a tribunal whose decisions were bind- 
ing upon the courts of the country, but not upon 


| the Legislature of the United States: nor could 


their decisions authoritatively define the powers 
of this Government. Neither did he recognize the 
authority of Chief Justice Marshall, the mere 
opinion of a distinguished jurist, as worthy of 
greater consideration on the constitutional powers 
of the Government than the opinions of Thomas 


|| Jefferson and James Madison, which were direct- 


ly opposed thereto. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I must address myself, then, 
to Senators who do acknowledge the authority of 
that august tribunal, and of the eminent judge, 
whose sole employment it was, through a long 
and glorious life, to expound and elucidate the 
Constitution and laws of his country. 

“In discussing this question,” says Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, 4 Wheaton, 402, ‘* the counsel for the State of Mary- 
land have deemed it of some importance, in the construction 
of the Constitution, to consider tbat instrument, not as ema- 
nating from the people, but as the act of sovereign and inde- 
pendent States. The powers of the General Government, 
it has been said, are delegated by the States, who alone are 
truly sovereign, and must be exercised in subordination to 
the States, who alone possess suprente dominion. 

«Tt would be difficult to sustain this proposition. The 
Convention which framed the Constitution was indeed elect- 
ed by the State Legislatures; but the instrument, when it 
came from their hands, was a mere proposal, without obti- 
gation or pretensions to it. 

“It was reported to the then existing Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, with a request that it might ‘ be submitted toa 
‘convention of delegates, choren in each State by the people 
‘thereof, under the recommendation of its Legislature, for 
‘their assent and ratification.” This mode of proceeding 
was adopted, and by the Convention, by Congress, and by 
the State Legislatures. the instrument was submitted to the 

yple.? * * * © When they act, they act in their States ; 

t the measures they adopt do not, on that account, cease 
to be the measures of the people themselves, or become the 
measures of the State Governments.”’ 

* * * The asserit of the States in their sovereign ca- 
pacity is implied in calling a Convention, and thus submit- 
ting that instrument tothe people. But the people were at 
rans liberty to poo or reject it, and their act was final. 

t required not the rmance and could not be negatived by 
the 
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What, then, are the powers of Congress over 
the Territories of the United States? Has Con- 
gress power to prohibit or to authorize the prohibi- 
tion of human slavery in a Territory in which it 
does not exist? This power has been exercised 
from the origin of the Government. It was exer- 


cised under the Confederation by the ordinance of || 


1787, with the assent of the delegates from every 
State. And almost immediately after the organi- 
zation of the Government under the present Con- 
stitution, an act was passed containing the neces- 
sary provisions in order that the ordinance might 
‘continue to have full effect.’’ 
again in what is called the Missouri compromise, 
and in the organization of the Territorial Govern- 
ments of Wisconsin and Iowa. For the source of 
the power of Congress to legislate for the govern- 
ment of the Territories, resort has commonly been 
had to that clause in the Constitution which em- 
powers Congress “to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property of the United States.’’ 
dut I think it is also expressly conferred, as inci- 
dent to the power of acquiring territory, by the 
provision ‘* that Congress shall have power to 
‘make all laws which shall be necessary and 
‘ proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
‘ powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- 
‘ stitution in the Government of the United States,”’ 
a&c. 

If the Constitution vests in the Government of 
the United States the right to acquire the dominion 
or sovereignty over new territory which has not, 
by becoming a State, acquired the means of self- 
government, thereby creating the necessity for 
legislation, Congress must pass the proper and ne- 
cessary laws to meet the exigency. It follows, 
therefore, that Congress must judge what laws are 
necessary and proper for the government of the 
‘Territory, according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and most conducive to the general welfare 
and interests of the people of the United States. 
The States, as such, have no interest in the terri- 


tory acquired by the nation to justify their inter- || 


ference with its government. No citizen of a State 
has a right to go there with or without his prop- 
erty till Congress gives him the liberty. Congress 
may, if it judge it best, keep the territory wholly 
unoccupied, as was proposed in regard to the ter- 
ritory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, or 
it may dispose of the land to immigrants from 
abroad, to free people of color, or to the Indian | 
tribes. If Congress deem it most promotive of the 
general interest to provide for its settlement as free 


It was exercised | 


|| Court of the United States.* 
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| pose of carrying him back to the State under whose 
|| laws he was held to service or labor. 
|| But the Convention which formed the Federal 
|| Constitution, though they recognized slavery as ex- 
| isting in the States which tolerated it, in regard to 
| persons held to labor by their laws, carefully ex- 
|| cluded from the Constitution every expression that 
might be construed into an admission that there 


could be property in man. Mr. Madison objected | 


| toa clause as it was originally reported, on the 


| ground ** that it admitted that there could be prop-— 


erty in men,”’ an idea which “he thought it wrong 
| to admit into the Constitution,” and it was altered 
in conformity with his wishes. 


What, then, is the property which a slave-owner 


has in his slave? It is just that power which the 
laws of the State or Territory in which he resides 
confer. If those laws do not recognize slavery as 
_ there existing, it is nothing, for the laws of the 
| State he has left have ceased to operate. In every 


controlled by positive law, all men are free and 
equal in regard to their personal rights. Slavery 
is a stalus contrary to the law of nature. It had its 


| origin in force, and can exist, as a legal relation, | 


only by positive law. This is not the doctrine of 
the free States alone; it has the sanction of the 
highest judicial authority in the slave States, as 

well as in the free. In a volume of reports by the 

honorable Secretary of the Treasury (Walker's 

Rep. 36) is contained the opinion of the Supreme 
| Court of Mississippi, that 


“ Slavery is condemned by reason and by the laws of 


| nature. It exists, and can exist, only through municipal || 


reguiations.”’ 
| In the same volume, p. 83, it is said by the 
| court: 

*< In the Constitution of the United States slaves are ex- 
pressly designated as persons. The right of the master 
exists not by force of the law of nations or of nature, but by 
virtue only of the positive law of the State.’’ 
| The Supreme Court of the State of Louisiana, 

in a case reported in 14th of Martin, 404, say that 
| the relation of owner and slave in the States of this 


ture of the municipal law. 
|. The Supreme Court of Kentucky, also, in 3 
Marshall, 470, say: 


*¢ Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, but we 


nicipal Character, without foundation in the law of nature.”’ 

This, too, is the doctrine of the common law, 
and fully sanctioned and sustained by the Supreme 
ence it was that 
| when the ordinance of 1787 declared that slavery 


territory, excluding no one, but securing to every | should not exist in the territory northwest of the 
inhabitant his personal liberty, whose rights, I || Ohio, all slaves then there, or afterwards brought 


ask, are violated ? 


When a citizen of South Carolina emigrates with || 


| there by their masters, became free. 
| If the proposition of the honorable Senator from 


his property to settle in another State or Territory, || South Carolina be true, it would follow that the 


he ceases to be a citizen of the State which he has 


| moment foreign territory is acquired by treaty or | 


abandoned, or to have a claim on her sovereignty || otherwise, it becomes, eo instanti, slave territory, 


for his protection. He goes upon the public ter- 


ritory as a citizen of the United States, and is en- | 


titled to the rights, privileges, and immunities of a 
citizen of the United States, under the laws of the 
Territory, and to nothing more. 

If the citizen of South Carolina emigrates to a 
slave State with his slaves, though he does not 


carry with him the slave laws of South Carolina, | 


he carries with him what those laws regarded as 
ea and which by 
which he has come will, in accordance with their 
own laws, continue to be so regarded. But the 
condition of the slave there will be governed, not 
by the law of South Carolina, but by the laws of 


the sets tee the State to | 


| having local laws to sustain the unnatural relation 
| of owner and slave—laws which cannot be abro- 
| gated while the territorial government shall endure. 
I should like to know what sort of slave laws 
| would come into existence by virtue of the action 
| of the President and Senate in the formation of a 
| treaty, or of the operation of the Constitution of 
the United States, proprio vigore, on the territory 
acquired. The property of the South Carolina 
slaveholder is just that control over the life of 
|| another which the laws of that State give him. 
|| The property of a Delaware siaveholder being that 

| alone which the milder laws of Delaware confer, 
| is quite another thing. The offspring of the one 


| 


| 
| 








the State into which his master has brought him || are slaves for life, while those of the other are but 


to reside, 
of going with his slave to a slave State, should take | 
him to Massachusetts, he would there be regarded | 
asa freeman. Why? Because there is no slave | 
law there that recognizes the right of man to hold 
property in man, and the law of comity never pre- | 
vails in favor of a law which violates the law of | 
our own country, or the lawof nature. Yet if the | 
same citizen had brought his horse to Massachu- | 
setts, he would, of course, have remained his prop- | 
erty still, because the horse, like any inanimate | 
»roperty, is everywhere the subject of ownership. 
i on the other hand, the slave escape from South | 
Carolina, and come as a fugitive to a free State, 
the master is authorized by the Constitution to re- | 
take him wherever he can find him, for the pur- | 


If the citizen of South Carolina, instead | 


servants foratime. Which of these slave laws are 
to spring into existence in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States? Or are the inhabitants and territorial 
authorities to be required to become skilled in the 
slave laws of all the States, so as to be able to admin- 
ister them in all their variety? No, sir. Unless a 
slave law is enacted by Congress, or by the people 
of the Territory, by their authority, the natural law 
of liberty, as proclaimed by our fathers, will remain 
in full force. And whoever removes there with his 
slave, comes into a jurisdiction where no law exists 
to retain him in servitude. 

But, sir, if this be not universally conceded to 








* For further illustration of these principles, see 2 Barn- 
well and Creswell’s Reports, 448; 18 Pickering’s Reports, 
| 192; 16 Peters’ Reports, 611; 3 Missouri, 270. 


community in which the law of nature is un- || 


Union, in which it has a legal existence, is a crea- | 


consider that as a right existing by a positive law of a mu- | 








| be the law, | would not leave it as a matter of 
|| doubt, in the organization of a Territory now free, 
|| Not only is there now no slave law existing in 
|| Oregon, but the people have endeavored, by a fun- 
|| damental law, to secure themselves against the 
|| introduction of slavery. Why should the people 
, of the United States desire to inflict it on them, 
| with all its attendant evils? Will the people of 
the United States be benefited by so doing? Will 
_ the people of Oregon be benefited? Senators who 
| oppose this prohibition admit that, in its practical 
operation, no public interest will be prejudiced b 
it. They say that slavery can never be profitably 
introduced into Oregon. Then why not suffer the 
prohibition to continue? Other Senators entertain 
avery different opinion. There is nothing invidious 
in this prohibition. It is in accordance with a 
policy universally approved at the organization of 
the Government, and which has immortalized the 
names of the authors of the ordinance of 1787, 
The Territory is equally open to the immigration 
_ of the free laborers of the southern as well as of the 
northern States. The numberof slaveholders, in 
relation to the entire free population of the south- 
| ern States, is comparatively small. A large pro- 
| portion of the emigrants from the South are not 
| slaveholders. They go to avoid the evils of a 
] system which inevitably tends to the dishonor of 
| free labor, and to subject them and their families 
to innumerable privations. To those who desire 
| to emigrate with their slaves, immense and fertile 
regions are now open and unoccupied, far exceed- 
1 ing in extent the territory which invites the settle- 


| ment of the free laborer of the North and South. 

Weare here to legislate on this question as Amer- 
| ican statesmen for the promotion of the common 
| welfare, and not of merely sectional interests. The 
| territories acquired by this Government beyond 
| the limits of the States, must be as completely sub- 
|| ject to its jurisdiction, in all proper subjects of legis- 
‘| lation, as those of a State are to the jurisdiction of 
| the State government. The people of the Territo- 
| ries have no constitutional rights, as such, until 
they are extended to them by Congress, as they 
|, are in the bill under consideration, and in every 
| act for the government of a Territory. It seems 
|| preposterous to claim, then, that in a Territory be- 
| yond the jurisdiction of any State, whose inhabit- 
ants have ceased to be the citizens of any State—a 
|| Territory in which slavery has never existed, its 
|| exclusion, in accordance with the desire of its in- 
'| habitants, can be regarded as a violation of any 
|| State or individual rights under the Constitution of 
| the United States. No citizen has any such inter- 
est in the common property of the Union as to ren- 
der it unjust for Congress to deny to him the right 
of settling upon it with his slaves. If so, it would 
be equally unjust to give power to the people to 
|| exclude him, by their admission into the Union as 
a State, so long as any portion of the soil within 
its limits continued to be the property of the Uni- 
ted States. If it is competent for the State of Vir- 
| ginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, or New York, 
to prohibit the continuance of slavery within those 
States respectively, it follows that there is nothing 
in the nature of slave property which prevents it from 
being the object of exclusion by any government ex- 
ercising the powers of sovereignty over the territory 
of the United States, without the limits of a State. 
'| The clause in the Constitution of the United States 
|| providing for the surrender of fugitive slaves, im- 
plies the truth of the principle I have asserted. By 
that article, slaves are regarded as persons: from 
whom service may be due, under the laws of the 
States in which slave laws have force, and the right 
to keep them there in servitude, by virtue of those 
laws, is declared and secured. This right being 
acknowledged to that extent only, it follows that 
an escape by aslave, or his forcible abduction from 
the State whose laws hold him in servitude, is re- 








garded asa violation of duty; a wrongful act, which, 
consequently, does not confer on him the right to 
be regarded as a freeman in the State to which he 
has fled, or been forcibly carried, if his master de- 
sire to retake him for the purpose of subjecting him 
again to servitude in the State from which he fled. 
The same provision applies equally to the relation 
of master and apprentice for a time. ‘The provision 
in the Constitution is founded on a principle some- 
what analogous to that which provides for the sur- 
render of fugitives from justice. It gives extra- 
territorial force to the local law just so far as 18 
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necessary to prevent the fugitive from gaining his || 
liberty, by what the law of his domicil regards as 
a wrongful act. But it has been invariably decided, | 
that if the owner of a slave voluntarily takes him || 
into a State where no law exists to impair the nat- || 
ural equality of rights, the slave is free. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Suppose he isshipped on board 
ofa vessel bound from one slave State to another | 
on the high seas? 

Mr. BALDWIN. On that question I may per- 
haps differ in opinion from some Senators whose 
views on this subject are generally coincident with || 
my own. Inmy judgment he ought to be free. If | 
negroes, originally belonging to the State of Mary- || 
land, or Virginia, are shipped as merchandise on || 
board of a vessel to be transported on the high seas |; 
to a seuthern market for sale, by virtue of what || 
law, I ask, are they holden as property, while || 
sailing under the flag of the United States, without || 
the territorial limits of either of those States? Does || 
the vessel carry with her any portion of the sover- 
eignty of the State of Maryland or Virginia? If |) 
those States had been separate and independent | 
sovereignties, like Spain or France, the laws of the || 
State under whose flag they were sailing would || 
have determined the personal relations of the indi- || 
viduals on board. The vessel, while on thevhigh || 
seas, would have been regarded, with all on board, | 
as still under the jurisdiction of the State to which | 
she belonged. But under the Constitution of the } 
United States, the sovereignty of the several States || 
is confined to their territorial limits. ‘The jurisdic- || 
tion over our vessels at sea is national. Commerce || 
and navigation by sea are subject to the exclusive 
regulation of Congress. Our vessels are vessels || 
not of a particular State, but of the United States, || 
whose flag they bear; and offences committed on || 
board of them at sea are offences against the sov- || 
ereignty of the United States. The slave laws of || 
Maryland and Virginia, therefore, could have no || 
force of themselves on board a vessel on the high 
seas, any more than they would have in the terri- 
tory of lowa over a slave who had been voluntarily || 
sent there by his master. 


| 
i 


The Constitution of || 
the United States confers no power on the Govern- || 
ment to establish or regulate the institution of sla- 





very. ‘It forms no part of the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in the exercise of its power “to regulate 
commerce among the several States,’’ to protect 
or recognize as legitimate. commerce the traffic in, 
and transportation of, slaves by sea as merchan- 
dise. But as Congress have in fact passed a law 
to regulate the coastwise transportation of slaves, | 
it has been supposed that during their passage 
on shipboard, their former legal relation would | 
continue. 

Sir, I cannot regard this as a merely local ques- 
tion, affecting the people of Oregon alone. It isa 
great question of national policy, involving respon- 
sibilities and Somnnanae affecting the whole 
American people, and fixing for all future time the 
destinies of our immense territorial acquisitions 
bordering on the Pacific. We have not acquired | 
this territory for the mere purpose of giving room 
for the expansion of our population. We have 
room enough already, and to spare, for generations 

etunborn. Itis regarded as an object of national 
interest from its position, its capabilities of sustain- 
ing a vigorous and industrious population, and of 
opening to our enterprising citizens new avenues 
to the trade and commerce of the world. It belongs | 
to the nation—to the people of the United States, 
as an organized community. It is for us, acting 
as their representatives, discarding our sectional 
feelings, and regarding it as a National question, to 
judge of what will most conduce to the welfare of 
the whole people, and now, while the territory is 
all free, to decide, for all time to come, whether it 
will promote the common weal, and _ be in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our institutions, to plant 
slavery there or to exclude it. 

Who that bears in mind the countless blessings 
that have been, and are now, enjoyed by the t 
States, whose unexampled prosperity has filled the 
once Northwestern Territory with a prosperous 
and happy people, and aided so much to the wealth 
and to the strength and glory of this Republic, in 
consequence of the exclusion of slavery by the 
ordinance of 1787, can wish to deprive the people 
of Oregon of the opportunity of imitating this 
glorious example? Have we not a common in- 
terest in whatever will promote the prosperity and 








'| ders of the Pacific? 


_ with the people of the adjoining territories? 


add to the strength of our possessions on the bor- 
Will it aid us in the perform- 
ance of our common duty of defending them 
against foreign aggression, to introduce what Mr. 
Madison* declared to be ‘‘an element of imbecil- 
ity’? in their midst? Would it not tend to in- 
crease, as it has done elsewhere, the danger of 
war with the surrounding Indian tribes, as s as 

nd 


if so—which would seem to be quite apparent— 


_ have we really a duty imposed upon us by the 


Constitution, to extend and sustain the institution 
of slavery from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean? Is that the guarantee which is 
found in the Constitution? No, sir; it is our duty 
to exercise the powers conferred by the Constitu- 
tion for the promotion of the greatest good of the 
people of the United States, in harmony with those 
great principles of human right and liberty, which 


|| this whole people, as a people, have united to de- 
clare and establish. Those principles can never 


authorize Congress to create slavery, or any other 
institation founded in violation of the laws of na- 
ture, nor to disturb the compromises of the Con- 
stitution by laying the foundation for the establish- 
ment, in the free Territories of the Union, of new 
States, to be admitted with a slave representation 
to increase the inequalities already existing. 

Mr. HALE then took the floor, and moved that 
the further consideration of the bill be postponed 
until Monday; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BADGER, by unanimous consent, submit- 
ted the following amendment, which he proposed 
as a substitute for the amendment submitted by 
Mr. Foore this morning: 

Sec. 12. After the word “ inhabitants” insert the follow- 
ing: “ but shal! not be subject to the restriction expressed in 
the sixth article of the compact contained in the ordinance 
of seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, for the government 
ws ee of the United States northwest of the river 

Oo. 

Mr. FOOTE said that this amendment was the 
result of a conference between the Senator from 
North Carolina and himself, and he accepted it as 
a modification of his own. 

[This debate to be continued. } 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


REMARKS OF MR. NILES, 
OF CONNECTICUT, | 


In THe Senate oF rue Unirep Srares, 
June 21, 1848, | 
On reporting “‘ A Bill for Reducing the Rates of | 
Postage.”’ 
Mr. NILES said: | 
Mr. Presipent: I am authorized and directed 
by the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 


Roads, to report the bill which I hold in my hand | 


for the reduction of the rates of postage. It isa | 
measure to which the public mind has been directed 
of late, one perhaps second to no other in import- | 
ance, and, if carried out, cannot fail of being pro- | 
ductive of the most beneficent results to the whole | 
people. We have legislated for the army and 
navy, for war and for peace, for futurity and pos- 
terity, for New Mexico and California, and not | 
forgetting in our discussions the interests of Mex- | 
ico and Yucatan. But what have we done to 
advance the convenience or the interests of the | 
people in their private, social, or commercial rela- | 
tions? 
Without intending to go into a discussion of this | 
measure at this time, | propose to state some facts, 
accompanied with a few suggestions, to go before | 
the public with the bill, my principal object being | 





* Mr. Madison, in a speech in the Congress of 1789, on the 
abolition of the slave trade, thus expressed himself: 
“T would venture to say, it is as much for the interests of 
§ Georgia and South Carolina as of any State in the Union. | 
‘ Every addition they receive to the number of their slaves | 
‘tends to weaken them, and renders them less- capable of | 
‘defence. In case of hostilities with foreign nations, they 
‘will be the means of inviting attack, instead of repelling | 
‘invasion. [t is a necessary duty of the General Govern- | 
‘ment to protect every part of the empire against danger, as | 
‘well internal as external. 
‘ tends to increase this danger, though it may be a local af- 


‘ fair, yet if it involve national or safety, it becomes 
‘ of concern to every part of the 
«Jeet for the consideration of those charged with the general 


of the government.”’ 


|| if we ha 


'| more than in regard to the advantages of t 
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at this time to call attention to the measure, to call 
out the public judgment upon its merits. I shali 
not probably ask for the final action upon it at this 
session, now drawing to a close, but shall hope to 
obtain for it the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress at its next session, sustained, as [ am quite 
sure it must be, by the powerful influence of an 
enlightened public opinion, 
Had it not been for the existence of a war, bring- 
ing a heavy charge upon the treasury, with a rev- 
enue depending mainly upon loans, I should have 
felt ita duty to have brought this measure to the 
attention of the Senate early in the session, and 
| endeavored to have obtained its sanction to it; but 
| whilst the war continued, with an increasing debt, 
| LTcould not consent to throw additional burdens 

upon the treasury, as this bill may temporarily, 
| even for the attainment of a boon so important to 
| the whole people as I believe this measure will 
| prove to be. 

But, the war being ended, I now, by the direc- 
| tion of the committee, bring forward the measure; 
| but as the finances are unsettled, as neither the 
expenditures nor the revenue, on the return of 
| peace, can for some time be known, we do not 
| propose to have the law go into operation until 
July, 1849. 

This bill is simple in its provisions, and is sub- 
stantially the penny-postage system. I[testablishes 
three cents as the uniform postage on letters not ex- 


| ceeding half an ounce in weight, and the same sum 


for every additional half ounce or fractional part 
| thereof, the postage to be prepaid, and if not so 
prepaid, the postage to be five cents. 

The postage on newspapers, pamphlets, and other 
printed matter, which has always been complicated, 
| 1s somewhat reduced and greatly simplified by 
| adopting a uniform principle of taxing by weight, 
| discontinuing all distinctions between newspapers 
| and other periodicals, or between periodicals and 
| non-periodicals. Newspapers and all other publi- 
| cations are to be charged one cent postage for any 
| distance, when the weight does not exceed one 
| ounce, and the same for every additional ounce or 


|| fractional part thereof. ae of the common 
'| size, such as the two principa 

'| weigh a trifleshort ofan ounce. 
|| there is one exception intended to favor the coun- 
'| try or interior presses; reducing the charge to half 
|| a cent on papers not sent more than fifty miles 
'| from the office of publication, and not wears 


ome in this “7. 
0 this general rule 


| over one ounce. Some of the committee ha 
| doubts as to the propriety of this exception, but it 
| was thought best to present it for consideration. 
The bill contains same provisions, not hitherto 
| introduced into our system, which prevail in Eu- 
rope for the collection, depositing, and delivery of 
letters in the large cities. It is believed that by 
| judicious arrangements these provisions may be 
| executed with very little expense, and which must 
afford great conveniences, and, in connection with 
| the low rate of postage, greatly contribute to the 
| increase of mail communications. 

Mr. President, of the great benefits of this re- 
form to the whole people in an economical, social, 
and commercial point of view, no one can doubt. 
Indeed, their importance can hardly be fully anne 


\| ciated, and in my judgment they cannot wel 


over-estimated. This system is a near approxi- 
mation to a universal frank; for a rate of pos 


|| so low that the poorest person will hardly regard 


it, is almost equivalent to a free communication. 
It was my desire to have fixed the rate at 2} cents, 
a coin of that denomination—a quarter 
| dime, which I think desirable. But as it will be 
| easier to descend than to ascend, we thought it 
| best to adopt the rate of three cents at this time. 
The great benefits of the system being admitted, 
the only doubt there can be is as to its success ina 
financial point of view. But in this —_—- any 
e meas- 
use, it is not now to be viewed as an experiment. 
It rests upon a principle well established, the effi- 
ciency of which has not yet been fully developed, 
even in England, where the system has been in 
operation more than seven years, This principle 
is the increase of consumption, or of letters bearing 


Everything, therefore, which || @ certain proportion to the lowness of the charge. 


But the full results of this principle cannot be im- 
mediately realized; the increase on from year 





aton, and is & proper sub- H to year; and, what is remarkable, after ita first and 


most powerful effect has been realized, the pringi- 
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ple appears to retain its power in about the same 
degree, and the increase continues about the same 
for a series of years, and perhaps for an indefinite 
period. Such has been its result in England. The 
system has been in operation there now going on 
eight years. ‘The first year the increase was one || 
hundred and twenty-three per cent. and for the |) 
subsequent six years from twenty to thirty per || 
cent.; the last year it was about twenty-three per | 
cent. 

In support of these statements, as well as to show 
my opinion of the importance of this great measure, 
I cannot forbear to read a letter from Joseph Hume, 
the distinguished English reformer. It was ad- 
dressed to our minister in London, and dated the 
2d March, 1848: 

* Dear Sir; I have the pleasure to send you the copy of 
a paper I have prepared at the request of Mr, Webb, of Bos- 
ton, to show the progress of increase of the number of letters 
by the Post Office here, since the reduction of the postage, 
and I hope it may induce your Government to adopt the 
same course. f am not aware of any reform, amoug the 
many reforms that [ have promoted during the last forty 
years, that has had and will have better results towards the 
improvement of this country, morally, socially, and coim- 
mercially. 

«| wish, as much as possible, that the communication by 
letters, newspapers, and pamphlets should pass between the 
United States and Great Britian as between Great Britain 
and freland, as the intercommunication of knowledge and 
kindly feelings must be the result, tending to the promotion 
of friendly intercourse and to maintain peace, s0 desirable 
to all countries.”’ 

Appended to this letter is a table showing the 
progressive increase of letters in England since the 
adoption of the penny system of postage. From 
this it appears that in 1839, the last year of the old 
system, the number of chargeable letters was 76 
millions; in 1840 it increased to 169 millions; in 
1841 to 196} millions; in 1842 to 208; millions; 
in 1843 to 2205 millions; in 1844 to 242 millions; 
im 1845 to 2714 millions; in 1846 to 2994 millions; | 
in 1847 to 322 millions. The progressive increase 
the last year was quite equal to the average for the 
whole period, except the first year, And this 
progressive increase is the result of the new prin- 
ciple, as under the old system the revenues of the 
Post Office had been nearly stationary for twenty 
years, amounting to about two millions and a 

uarter per annum. In 1847 the gross revenue 
fell short of what it was previous to the change to 
the low rate, about £400,000. But Mr. Hume, 
in a letter to a gentleman in Boston, says: ‘*1 am 
informed by the General Post Office that the gross 
revenue this year will equal, it is expected, the 
gross amount of postage the year before the postage 
was reduced.’’ Such has been the financial result 
of the system of low postage in England. But || 
the principle has by no means exhausted its power; | 
the ratio of increase was nearly as great the last as 
the preceding years, excepting the first. It may, 
therefore, be considered as established that the low 
principle will, when its power is fully exerted, be 
as efficacious in respect to revenue as the principle 
of higher rates. But it requires time to realize its 
results. It has been in operation eight years in 
England, and the increase still goes on, in a corre- 
sponding degree, with former years. Ineight years 
the increase has been nearly five hundred per cent. 
The efficiency of this principle depends on two 
elements: first, the increase of consumption; and, 
secondly, the attraction of all letters into the mail. 

In this country, so far as the experiment has | 
been tried, the result has been equaily successful 
and satisfactory. Thereduction by the act of 1845 
was only a halfway measure. It was a reduction 
of about fifty per cent.; the average rate of postage 
at that time was about thirteen or fourteen cents. 
and it was reduced to two rates of five and ten 
cents, being an average of seven andahalf. This 
bill will be a reduction of more than fifty per cent. 
upon the present rates. But the effect of anequal , 
per cent. reduction by this bill on present -rates, 
with the reduction by theact of 1845, must be much 

reater on the increase of letters, as that law still | 
jet the rates comparatively high, whilst this bill 


will reduce them to little more than a nominal sum. 
The act of 1845 can have had little or no effect on 
letters subjected to the lowest rate of postage under | 
the former law, as the reduction was only one and | 
a quarter cent, whilst the present bill will reduce 
that rate nearly fifty per cent. 
Although ‘the act of 1845 was but a halfway 
measure, and could not be regarded as introducing 
the principle of the low or penny system, yet its | 


_ including $200,000 p 


| diffused, extending to all interests, to all classes, 
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influence on consumption has been very great. The 
whole number of chargeable letters in 1843, as ap- 
pears by the report of the Postmaster General, was 
24,267,552, which yielded a revenue of $3,525,260. 
The number of chargeable letters, including ship 
letters, during the year 1847, was 52,173,480, being 
an increase of one hundred and twenty per cent. 
in two years under the operation of the present 
law establishing five and ten cent rates. The re- 
venue from letter pom last year was $3,254,512, 

aid for the Government post- 
ages, being only $270,658 less than the letter post- 
age in 1843 under the system of high postages. In 
two years, therefore, the revenue has nearly come 
up to what it was previous to the reduction; and, 
by the reduction of half a million in the expenses 
of transportation, from the provisions of the act of 
1845, the whole revenues the last fiscal year were 
— equal to the expenses of the department. 
This result of the partial reduction by the act of 
1845 is much more favorable than any of the ad- 
vocates of that measure at the time anticipated, and 
cannot but be regarded as affording the strongest 
evidence that the low postage system will prove as 


| successful and as efficient for revenue in this coun- 


tryasithasin England. That the revenues would 
equal the expenses of the department in two years, 


no one, when the reduction was made, anticipated. | 
And it is estimated by the Postmaster General that |, 


the whole revenues the current year will amount 
to $4,313,157, being more than an average of the 
revenues of the department for nine years prece- 
ding the reduction, Such has been the gratifying 


and truly astonishing success of the partial reduc- | 


uon of postage in this country. 
Under these circumstances, the measure now 


| proposed by the-committee cannot be regarded as 


involving any oa responsibility in a financial 
point of view. It may be assumed, however, that, 
for a few years, it would throw some charge upon 
the treasury; perhaps the first year some half a 
millions of dollars. 

I have made the following calculation, based on 
the same rate of increase of letters as has been 
realized by the reduction in 1845, although I think 
the increase will be found to be much greater: 


An increase of sixty per cent. to the nuinber of chargeable let- 
ters last year will make 83,477,200 letiers for the first year ; 





which, at three cents, will yield a revenue of... ...82,504,31 
Add ten per cent. for double letters, is........ © « 25,04) 
For Government postages, now allowed.......... 20,000 
$2,729,359 

Por mewapapetty 06.5 6060 n0<0sssyennendésensage) Gee 


$3,529 009 


By this calculation, the letter postage would fall 
off the first year a little over half a million, as 
compared with the last year. But the increase of 
letters would continue for a series of years, if not 
indefinitely, so that the revenue would have asteady 
and certain increase, and in all probability would 
soon be found equal to the expenses of the depart- 
ment. 

Of the immense benefits of this great measure, 
in a country like ours—so extensive, with a popu- 


| lation so generally educated, and where there js so 


much activity and enterprise of every kind, stimula- 
ted by our expanding railroad system—it is notmy 
present purpose to speak. All must see that they 
would be great; and no one, perhaps, can fully 
estimate their extent or importance. And it may 
be added, that these benefits would be universally 


and to almost every individual in the country. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 





OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 16, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the bill making appropriations for certain Forti- 


ficauons— 
Mr. STANTON said: 


! 
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;man from Virginia, [Mr. ArKinson,] some days 
, Since, in reference to myself and my votes upon 
| some amendments to the naval appropriation \ii|, 
I believe it is the practice of the Government to 
require the officers of the army and navy, at the 
different fortifications and naval stations, to make 
observations of a meteorological character; and as 
it was on a provision of this kind that the gentle- 
man from Virginia took occasion to make the re- 
marks to which I have referred, I think it will be 
strictly in order to make some reply while this bil] 
is before the committee. The specific appropria- 
tion.to which the honorable gentleman addressed 
his remarks was that of $2,000, intended to pay a 
salary of that amount to Professor Espy, who was 
to be employed in the Navy Department, to com- 
pare and classify the results of observations in 
meteorology. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired if the gentleman 
from Tennessee was speaking to an amendment 
which he intended to offer, or to the general provis- 
ions of the bill. 

Mr. STANTON. I speak of the provisions of 
the bill generally; and while discussing the subject 
of fortifications, 1am sure I shall not be out of 
| order in the course I design to pursue. I repeat, 


| that the War Department has directed observa- 








tions of the kind in question to be made by officers 
in the service. They are, therefore, a part of the 


| purpose for which such appropriations are made. 


At the same time, sir, 1 must candidly admit that 
my object is to reply to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Virginia; and I think that, in doing this, 
I shall be found to confine myself entirely within 


| the scope of the subject before the committee. 


In approaching this subject, Mr. Chairman, | 
| call upon this committee to bear testimony that I 
had made no allusion to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia when he made his attack on me. I had made 
no attack on him, or on any other gentleman. The 
considerations I had presented were very simply ex- 
pressed, and unpretending in their character; they 
could have furnished the gentleman from Virginia 
| no possible provocation nor any reasonable excuse 
| for making hisattack on me. The honorable gentle- 
/ man, in this gratuitous assault, stepped aside from 
| the subject then immediately before the commit- 
tee, and referred to the annual message of Presi- 
dent Adams in 1825, in which that distinguished 
man recommended to Congress the establishment 
of a national astronomical observatory. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia took occasion, in this ref- 
erence, to say, ‘* then the Democrats ridiculed the 
* recommendation, and the words ‘ light-houses in 
‘ the skies’ were used as terms of reproach. The 
‘Democratic party then repudiated the idea that 
‘the Constitution gave to Congress the power to 
| * create or establish a national observatory. What 
* was then considered Federalism is new advocated 
“by some of the progressive Democracy. The 
| gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stanton] has 
‘adopted one of the Federal notions of Mr. John 
/*Q. Adams, as set forth in his message; perhaps 
‘he has adopted the other, that ‘ the representative 
‘ is not to be palsied by the will of his constituents.’ 
* He trusted, however, it was not so.”’ 

Two years ago I had the honor of offering in 
this House an amendment to the naval appropria- 
tion bill, proposing an appropriation for the purpose 
of computing and publishing a Nautical Almanac. 
I have never, except in voting for the general appro- 
priation bill, and offering that amendment, had any 
part in the establishment of a national observatory, 
although, if it had been my lot to have been in 
Congress when the appropriation for that purpose 
was passed, I should have voted for it with great 
pleasure; and I should not have imagined that by 
| any intelligent gentleman I could have been sup- 

osed to have subjected myself to the charge of 
_ Federalism. One other thing I should mention—the 
|| astronomical expedition to South America, which 
| Thad the honor to introdace and to advocate, and 
' which was adopted by a large majority of the 
| House. This is the extent of my connection with 
\ the subject. 
|| . Mr. EMBREE rose to a question of order. He 
|| thought it was time that the membersof this House 


eee 


| 
| 


Mr. Cuareman: I desire to address the com- || should confine themselves to the business before 
mittee briefly in mar pent of the provisions of the || them, and he desired the Chairman to confine gen- 


bill which has just 


een read; and I shall take the |) tlemen to the bill making appropriations for forti- 


opportunity now afforded me to reply to some ob- || fications which was now before the committee. 


servations which fell from the honorable gentle- 


The CHAIRMAN said the gentleman from 
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Tennessee was speaking of the bill generally, and | any fair argument, I will acknowledge my error, 
therefore he was in order, and would proceed. || and repent of the sin which he lays at my door. 
Mr. ATKINSON rose and said he begged that || And now I challenge the gentleman to this field of 
the gentleman from Tennessee would be allowed | -honorable contest. As he values his reputation for 
to proceed. ‘| candor and intelligence, as he values truth and 
Mr. STANTON resumed. I think the honor- || honesty, I invite him to quit his petty personali- 
able gentleman from Virginia was mistaken when || ties, to abandon the miserable resort of calling 
he supposed, as he said the other day, that this || names—of pronouncing me a Federalist because I || 
particular recommendation of Mr. Jonn Quincy ! favor these objects—and to come forward, like a 
Adams was the principal cause of his defeat. | true Virginian, who dares avow his principles and |; 
Mr. ATKINSON. | One of the causes. | defend them—to come forward thus and defend his 
Mr. STANTON. Well, one of the causes of | position here. 
his defeat. I am aware that the expression used || In the few remarks I had the honor to subrittt 
in that message—“light-houses in the skies’’"*—was || a few days ago, in support of the astronomical 
greatly ridiculed, but the honorable gentleman from } expedition referred to, | drew from a popular treat- 
Virginia ought to have sufficient intelligence to || ise on astronomy an illustration, comparing the | 
know that ridicule is not more an argument than |! moon, in its motions among the stars, to the hands 
the course which that gentleman has himself seen || of a clock moving along the figures of a dial; and 
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heat, cold, and winds? And yet here is Mr. Jeffer- 
son, as Presidentof the United Suites, actually or- 
dering meteorological observations to be made, and 


expending the public money for this purpose! The 
honorable gendeman from Virginia had either for- 


| gotten or had never known that Mr. Jefferson had 


recommended and the Government had sanctioned 
these operations. And now, when I sustain an 
appropriation of two thousand dollars for the same 
purpose, the honorable gentleman cries out ‘* Fed- 
eralism!’’ But this blow falls upon the head of 


| Mr. Jefferson as heavily as upon my humble self. 


The national vessels of this Government, as well 
as all others, are supplied with barometers. By 


_a sudden change in the height of the column of 


mercury, the mariner is apprized of a great change 
in the weight of the air, indicating immense waves 
in the atmosphere, and foretelling, with absolute 


fit to adopt—I_ mean, that of using opprobrious | stating the irregularities to which that celestial | certainty, the approach of a storm. He knows 


epithets—of calling this, that, or the other,a Federal | 
measure, without undertaking, by fair argument, to | 
show its objectionable character. 

The honorable gentleman is from the proud | 
State of Virginia—a State which was once justly | 
entitled to be called ‘* the mother of statesmen,” but | 
which must speedily lose that honorable appella- | 
tion, if she puts forward such men as this, to assert | 
and defend her principles. Since this subject has | 
been brought forward, I have taken occasion to | 
look back a little, and see what one of the greatest | 
and noblest sons of Virginia—one who has built up, 
strengthened, and consolidated her fame—has said | 
or done on this subject. It is well known to the | 
world, though I suppose it cannot be known to the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson recommended an appropriation for the mili- 
tary expedition of Lewis and Clarke, in 1803, and | 
that, in pursuance of that recommendation, Con- | 
gress passed a law authorizing that expedition. | 
Now, on looking at the instructions written by Mr. | 
Jefferson himself to those gentlemen, when about | 
to start upon their interesting journey, I find that | 
they were directed to make astronomical observa- | 

| 


tions. Mr. Jefferson said— : 

“ Your observations are to be taken with great pains and 
accuracy; to be entered distinctly and intelligibly for others 
as well as yourself; to comprehend all the elements neces- | 
sary, with the aid of the usual tabies, to fix the latitude and 
longitude of the places at which they were taken; and are 
to be rendered to the War Office, for the purpose of having 
the caleulations made concurrently by proper persons within | 
the United States.” en | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at every station at which | 
these observations were made, there was a tempo- | 
skies ;’’ and, consequently, if John Quincy Adams, | 
in recommending such an observatory at Wash- 
ington or elsewhere, was treading on Federal 
port, Mr. Jefferson, more than twenty years 

efore, had trodden over the same ground, for he 
made, in substance, the same recommendation, and 
caused Sennen to be made fora similar pur- | 
— ow, I ask-the gentleman from Virginia, if 
he has the information to enable him to reply, what | 
is the difference between permanent observatories | 
for astronomical purposes, and migratory, peram- | 
bulating observatories, sent to the wildest and most | 
distant parts of the country to make similar obser- | 
vations? What has this Government to do with 
“latitudes and longitudes?’? How, under the sun | 
and stars, did Mr. Jefferson ever fall into the Fed- 
eral notion that this Government has the constitu- 
tional power to ascertain the latitudes and longitudes 
of Places? If the gentleman can show any differ- 
ence in prineiple between observations made on 
the top of the Rocky Mountains, with temporar 
instruments, and observations made here wit 
instruments permanently fixed and adjusted for 
the same purpose, then, and not till then, can he 
relieve the name of Jefferson from the grave charge 
of Federalism. If he will show this difference, by 


Bees ee ee ee St a ee 

* Since these remarks were made in the House, I have 
taken occasion to examine the Journal of the House of 
Representatives of 1825-26, and I find that this portion of 
Mr. Adams’s message was referred to a special committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Mercer, Carter, Verplanck, Edwards 
of Peunsylvania, Letcher, Sawyer, and Woods of Ohio. 
This committtee reported a bill for an obsérvatory. There 
Was ho minority report. Mr. Sawyer, of that committee, a 
Representative from North Carolina, then and now profess- 
ing to be a Democrat, informs me that the bill was so low 
on the calendar as not to be reached ; that he was in favor 
of the bill, and wrote a pamphlet in support of it. He thinks 
if the bili had been reached, it would have been passed with 
but little opposition. Te question does not seem to have 


been agitated afterwards. 
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clock is subject, and the means of ascertaining its | that the hurricane will come as certainly as if its 
true indications, in spite of its apparent irregular- || fury were then upon him. He puts his ship in 
ities. I spoke of the uses of the sextant by the order to meet the storm, and thus he is enabled to 
navy to ascertain the longitude at sea, by observa- | save the public property and the lives of American 
tions of the moon; and I argued, that if the Gov- || officersandseamen. But what constitutional power 
ernment had constitutional power to purchase a || has this Government to inquire into the changes 
sextant for the purpose designated, it had equal || in the weight of the atmosphere, or the vast waves 
power to purchase and use all other instruments, | that may agitate it? This is meteorology, and that 


'/ and make all other observations, necessary to, is synonymous with Federalism! Let our com- 


make the sextant efficient, and to give certainty || modores order every barometer to be thrown into 
and accuracy to its indications. This instrument _ the sea, lest the taint of this abominable Federal- 
is utterly useless without the lunar tables in the || ism should corrupt the pure Democracy of our 
Nautical Almanac. It is true, we could throw |! institutions! 
away all the science of the present age, and go || Now, Mr. Chairman, we all know that a distin- 
| back to the use of the log-line alone. We could | guished officer of the navy, Lieutenant Maury, 
| banish the Nautical Almanac from our national |, has been for some years engaged in making a val- 
ships, but navigation would then become a very || uable chart, showing the tracks of all the voyages 
uncertain and dangerous business, and we should | on record, with the prevailing winds and currents. 
be far behind all the rest of the world. It is also || Valuable results are to be expected from this great 
true, that we may borrow or buy our astronomical work. I believe this is acknowledged on all 


|| knowledge from other Governments; but the power || hands. It appears, then, that we are daily and 


to obtain and use the information at all, necessa- | hourly paying the expense of this labor, much of 
rily implies the power to obtain it by original ob- || which concerns meteorology, besides the expenses 
servations. There is doubtless a difference in || of assistants, and of printing and engraving. Who 


|| expense between purchasing a sextant, and making | has ever objected to the constitutionality of this? 


| astronomical observations ata permanent observa- || To ascertain the prevailing winds in certain Jati- 
| tory, to give accuracy, security, and value to the | tudes is nothing more nor less than to ascertain a 
| indications of that instrument; but there is no dif- || law of meteorology. What is to prevent the inves- 
ference in principle. I assert, that if this Govern- || tigation of higher and more general laws? What 
ment has power to make clumsy observations, it | to prohibit the rising from great phenomena to 
has constitutional power to make nicer and more | still wider laws, a knowledge of which cannot fail 
| accurate ones. If it may use one set of instru- || to be of immense advantage to the navy, as well 
| ments, it may constitutionally use others, either || as to the commerce of the nation? Now, here is 
| the proposition: meteorological observations are 
| made very generally at the military and naval sta- 
| tions; they are reported to the respective depart- 
‘ments. They are useless without investigation. 
proper for carrying out the constitutional power || Here is a suggestion from the Navy Department 
to ** provide and maintain a navy.’’ | to employ an able and experienced professor of 
The honorable gentleman from Virginia will at || meteorology to take up these observations, classify 
| least do his own candor the justice to acknowledge || them, and deduce from them such results as may 
that there is some appearance of force and truth | be shown by them. To second this suggestion 
in this argument. Peal upon him to show the 





| sary and proper for ot-taining the required inform- 
| ation. Thus it is perfectly clear, from these con- 
siderations, that an observatory is nécessary and 


was characterized by the honorable gentleman from 
falacy, if there be any, involved init. Ifthe gen- || Virginiaas Federalism. Ifthe remarks of that gen- 
_tleman makes any pretension to the character of a || tleman were heard alone in this House, I should 
Virginia statesman, if he be entitled to the charac- |) never have opened my lips in reply; for I know that 
ter of a man of candor, and honesty, and intelli- || both that gentleman and myself will be justly ap- 


| 
|| gence, he will cease to make use of the argument | preciated here. The charge of Federalism, upon 


of ignorance, calling ‘‘nicknames,’’ and casting \| the grounds stated, will receive here just as much 
vulgar slurs on those who differ from him, and || weight as it is entitled to, and no more; but in my 
will raver to more respectful and legitimate argu- || Congressional district there may be some persons 
ments. In such a contest J should be glad to meet || who know as little of the subject as the gentleman 
him, with little care which should be the victor, so || from Virginia, and who are as little capable of 
that we should finally arrive at the truth. | making up an intelligent opinion upon it. They, 

But the subject of meteorology was another in || therefore, might take the word of the gentle- 
relation to which the gentleman from Virginia has || man from Virginia, and believe that I have aie 
seen fit to bring against me the charge of Federal- || stepped over into the ranks of the Federalists. It 
ism. I will refer again to the father of Virginia 


| was to correct such impressions as these that [ 
Democracy. Proud might the gentleman from _ have now taken occasion to make this explanation, 
Virginia be, if he had the capacity to walk in the |) and to invite the honorable gentleman, if he can 
footsteps of that great, enlightened, liberal man. do it, if he dare do it, to meet me in a spirit of 





Messrs. Lewis and Clarke were instructed by Mr. || manly candor, and discuss the points in question, 
Jefferson not only to make astronomical observa- || without the use of mere senseless epithets. 
tions, but to observe as follows: I am at a loss to conceive, Mr. Chairman, why 
“ Climate, as characterized by the thermometer, by the || the gentleman should have insinuated that I have 
propo oo yi ae — we ; peg emg adopted and acted upon Mr. Adams’s maxim, that 
winds prevailing at different seasons; the dates at which “the representative should not be palsied by the 
particular plants put forth or lose their flower or leaf; times || will of his constituents.” If the honorable gentle- 
of appearance of particular birds, reptiles, or insects.” /Mman means to say that I have been unfaithful to 
Now, in the name of Jeffersonian Democracy, || the known wishes of those who sent me here, he is 
| what has thisGovernment to do with the habits of |! utterly ignorant of the facts. In making his gra- 
| taitous attack upon me, he has shown no anxiety 


lants and flowers; birds, reptiles, and insects? t e 
hat has it to do with lightning, hail, snow, ice, | to ascertain the truth, in regard to myself and my 
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constituents. I have only one thing to say on this 
subject, and that is, to refer the gentleman to the 
results of the several elections in which I have 
been a candidate in my district. I have uniformly 
received more than the party vote, even when | 
Mr. Polk himself was the candidate for Governor, 
and subsequently,” when the Hon. A. V. Brown 
occupied that position, In the last Congress, I 
had voted for the river and harbor bill which the 
President vetoed. I had voted for it, even after it 
had been retarned to the House with the Presi- 
dent’s objections. 


my district. Yet, in the late election, though the 


vote was very close, | was still ahead of the gen- || 
eral ticket. With the statement of these facts, I || 
leave it to the gentleman from Virginia either to || 
continue his false charge, that I misrepresent my || 


constituents, or, like an honorable man, to with- 
draw it. 


But the honorable gentleman from Virginia was || 
On the next day succeed- || 
ing that on which the remarks were delivered from || 
which I have quoted in the course of these observa- | 
tions, I having said that I would take an early | 


not content with that. 


opportunity to notice this subject, the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia became inflamed again, 
and he arose in the same spirit which character- 
ized his remarks on the previous day, and used 
this language: 

“ During the long period that he (Mr. A.) had been in | 
public life, he had never given a vote which had even smelt | 
| 
| 


of Federalism, he had never voted for an appropriation not 
strictly authorized by the Constitution of the United States ; 
neither had he made a speech against James K. Polk, the 
President of the United States, and held him up before the 
people for his veto of the river and harbor bill. When he 
should have done that, he acknowledged he might well be 
suspected to be tinctured with what was now called Whig- 


ery, but in old times was known by the name of Federalism.” | 


2 _ |; Jackson, and Cass! 
The gentleman seems to think it was something | 


monstrous in me to make a speech in opposition | 


to the veto of the President of the United States. | 
I suppose the gentleman does not object so much |, 


te my vote on the bill as to my eek against the | 
President, as he calls it. Now, that speech was 
erfectly respectful to the President of the United 
States. In it, I advocated the veto power, and | 
questioned only the force of the arguments on 
which the President based his objections to the bill. 
Whether my argument or that of the President is |, 
the stronger, I leave to others to determine; but | 
the propriety of expressing my opinions here, and |, 
justifying my vote, I leave to no man. I claim | 
the right, in this case, to think for myself, and to || 
determine according to my own best judgment. It | 
would seem, however, that according to the gen- | 





tleman’s notions of Virginia chivalry of the present 
day, an opinion is to be withheld when it conflicts 
with the opinion of persons in high places. Such 
is not the principle upon which I feel bound to act, 
and such, I am sure, were not the doctrines of the 
true Virginia Democracy. If I had wished to de- 
ceive my constituents, | might have suffered the 
occasion to pass without attempting to combat the 
peculiar opinions of the President. 

But, sir, in reference to my votes upon the river 
and harbor bills, I have this remark to make, that 
I find myself in the best possible company. Some 
of the best Democrats in the Union—some who 
have been endorsed by the Democracy of the 
Union—voted with me on those bills. I mention 
only the name of Lewis Cass, the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency of the United States, 
who voted for the bills vetoed by Mr. Polk. The 
only difference between General Cass and myself, 
upon this subject, is, that while General Cass had | 
character and strength sufficient to vote according | 
to his sentiments without explanation, I felt my- | 
self under the necessity of attempting to justify 
= in the best way I could. 

t is not my purpose now, Mr. Chairman, to | 


scene 
NE 


inquire into the meaning of the resolutions adopted 
in the Convention at Baltimore, denying the power 


of internal improvements.’’ All that I care about 
saying at present is, that General Cass has uni- 
formly voted in favor of such bills as those vetoed 
by President Polk. His reports, when he was | 


Appropriations for Scient 


| out its great principles by selecting a man whose 
| uniform course for twenty years had been against 
| those principles. 
| Cass was not considered less a Democrat, or less 
worthy the nomination for President, on account | 


' 

j 

| 

| 

This was well understood in | 
| 

| 


| 


| 
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| 
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I infer, therefore, that General 


of his votes in opposition to Mr. Polk’s veto. For 
surely it cannot be supposed that the nominee 
changed his principles upon accepting the nomi- 
nation. He does not say so; and if he did, I 
should have much less respect for him in conse- 
quence of such a change, made for the venal pur- 
pose of securing a nomination for a high and 
responsible office. The result of the whole is 
simply this, that General Cass is in favor of river 
and harbor improvements to a reasonable extent, 
and the Democracy of this Union, in convention 
assembled, have not considered this opinion as an 


_ objection to making him their standard-bearer. 


Now, sir, it is well known how the Virginia 
delegation voted in the Baltimore Convention. 
They supported General Cass from the beginning 
totheend. Why does not the gentleman denounce 
General Cass as a Federalist? Why does he single 
out an humble individual like myself, who only 
follow in the footsteps of the great leaders of De- 
mocracy? Mr. Jefferson sanctioned an appropria- 
iion for the Cumberland road. He advocated the 
measure in a special message of the 19th February, 


| 1808. Many improvements vetoed by Mr. Polk 


were commenced with the approval of General 
Jackson, and received his sanction after all his 
vetoes, and down to the end of his administration. 
These measures were not then anti-Democratic— 
they were not then Federal. But now the gentle- 
man from Virginia singles me out for attack, and 
endeavors to denounce and proscribe me as a Fed- 
eralist, while I follow in the footsteps of Jefferson, 
I will not undertake to say 
whether the honorable gentleman or myself is the 
better Democrat; but thus much I will say, that, 
within the scope of constitutional power, I shall 
never be found casting my influence, little as it 
may be, against the light of science, the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the prosecution of national im- 
provements. 

Whatever may have been Jefferson’s opinions 
of the constitutionality of such measures, he has 
said that in his messages which showed very clearly 
that on this subject he differed very much from the 
gentleman from Virginia. I have here Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s message of 1806, in which he spoke of the 


great expeditions of Lewis and Clarke, Lieutenant 


Pike, Mr. Freeman, and others, in these terms: 

“Very useful additions have also been made to our knowl- 
edge of the Mississippi by Lieutenant Pike, who has ascended 
it 9 its source, and whose journal and map, giving the details 
of his journey, will shortly be ready for communication to 
both Houses of Congress. Those of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke 
and Freeman will require further time to be digested and 
prepared. These important surveys, in addition to those 
before possessed, furnish materials for commencing an accu- 
rate map of the Mississippi and its western waters. Some 
principal rivers, however, remain still to be explored, to- 
wards which the authorization of Congress, by moderate 
appropriations, will be requisite.” 

Now, what was this exploration of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers for? And what was this 
map to be for which was to be published by Con- 
gress? It was to make us acquainted with those 
rivers, that commerce might be benefited by the 
information thus acquired. We, for the same rea- 
son, are now making explorations and a survey of 
our coast. This system was approved by Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson had a great, an enlightened, and 
liberal mind, and he saw nothing like Federalism 
in these things. But the gentleman from Virginia 
is more astute, able, and enlightened than Jeffer- 
son, and he sees more than Jefferson could ever 


see. 

Mr. DANIEL thought the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee did injustice to the memory of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. With respect to the expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke, he believed Mr. Jefferson did not put it on 
the ground and recommend an appropriation for 
that object for the reason that it would promote 
commerce, but it was for the purpose of obtainin 
information in regard to the property of the United 
States; and in that point of view it was perfectly 
just. And, again, so far as referred to Mr. Jeffer- 


Secretary of War under General Jackson, show || son's sanction of the Cumberland road, it had been 


| 
of this Government to carry on “a general system 
| 
| 


him to ew then favored similar improvements; | 
and he has not deviated from those opinions to the || 
on day. Itis hardly to be supposed that the || 


emocratic Convention would attempt to carry |, 


stated by Judge Smith, of South Carolina, that Mr. 
Jefferson regretted his approval of that act more 
than any act of his public life. He had been led 
to sanction it, supposing that the sanction of the 
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States would be obtained, and that thus it would 
be stripped of all unconstitutional objections; but 
he regretted it to the last day of his life. And thus 
it would be seen, that so far as Mr. Jefferson was 
authority for this doctrine, it was without founda. 


tion. 

Mr. STANTON. Ido not pretend to know 

what were Mr. Jefferson’s private opinions at the 
time of his death, or at any other time, further than 
they are expressed in his public messages and wri- 
tings. What was the object of Mr. Jefferson in 
recommending the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, 
is to be seen from the instructions he gave them. 
These embraced, amongst other things, astronomi- 
cal and meteorological observations, which he must 
then have supposed to be within the constitutional 
power of the Government. I believe itis well known 
that Mr. Jefferson was proud of the results of that 
great expedition to the day of his death. 
_ But I acknowledge that the question of improve- 
ment stands upon grounds wholly different from 
that in relation to the observatory. I think this 
latter too clear for argument. The former has 
always been a subject of doubt and of much dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. ATKINSON desired the gentleman from 
Tennessee to inform the committee whether by 
those instructions to Lewis and Clarke there was 
any additional expense incurred by the country, 
or any additional officers appointed, or any patron- 
age extended. 

Mr. STANTON replied in the affirmative. He 
then read the following passage from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s instructions to Lewis and Clarke: 

“The objeet of your mission is to explore the Missouri 
river, and such principal streams of it as, by its course and 
communication with the waters ofthe Pacific Ocean, whether 
the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado, or any other river, nay 


offer the most direct and practicable water communication 
across the continent for the purposes of commerce.” 


Mr. ATKINSON observed that Messrs. Lewis 
and Clarke were officers in the army at the time. 

Mr. STANTON replied that they were, but it 
was idle to say that this expedition was a military 
one merely. Look into the history of the expedi- 
tion, and you will find an enumeration of the men 
who were employed especially for it. But it is 
not a question of expense, it is one of constitutional 
power. I apprehend that the President has no au- 
thority to use the army or navy for any object not 
legitimately included within the provisions of the 
Constitution. As the extent of Mr. Jefferson's 
opinions seems to be a matter of interest, I will 

uote the passage referred to above in reference to 
the Cumberland road. It is as follows: 

“The States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
having, by their several acts, consented that the road from 
Cumberland to the Ohio, authorized by act of Congress of 
29th March, 1806, should pass through those States, and the 
report of the commissioners, communicated to Congress 
with my message of 3lst January, 1807, having been duly 
considered, I have approved of the route therem proposed 
for the road, as far as Brownsville, with asingle deviation 
since located, which carries it through Uniontown, from 
thence to the Ohio; and the point within the legal limits at 
which it shall strike that river, is still to be decided. In 
forming this decision, | shali pay material regard to the in- 
terests and wishes of the populous parts of the State of Ohio, 
and to a future and convenient connection with the road 
which is to lead from the Indian boundary near Cincinnati, 
by Vincennes, to the Mississippi, at St. Louis, under author- 
ity of the act of Qlat April, 1806. In this way we may accom- 
plish a continued and advantageous line of communication 
from the seat of the General Government to St. Louis, pass- 
ing through many interesting points of the western country.” 


The message closes - adding that the informa- 
tion communicated * will enable Congress to adopt 
such further measures relative thereto, as they may 
deem proper under existing circumstances.”” 

It may be true that Mr. Jefferson repented of his 
sanction to the Cumberland road bill before his 
death. It may be that his later opinion was better 
than that acted upon in the palmy days of vigorous 
life. But if I should be disposed to follow any 
man from the mere authority of his great name, [ 
should be rather inclined to follow him when he 
acted upon the solemn responsibility of high office, 
and under sanction of an oath. 

But it is not my intention now to defend my 
votes in favor of national improvements. I con- 
tent myself with having shown that my opinions 

no farther than those upon which General Cass 
fen uniformly acted for a period of eae es, 
This places me by the side of the chosen leader of 
the Democracy, and assures me, that by the sol- 
emn determination of that great party, I have not 
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ovwhnepet the bounds of the broad platform of its 
principles. , , 
There is one great mistake, Mr. Chairman, into 
which certain gentlemen on this floor are constantly 
falling. They b ger ee to set up a standard of 
Democracy, and modestly require everybody else 
to conform to it. Of course these gentlemen usu- 
ally take themselves for the measure, and if it hap- 
pens not exactly to fit others—if it be too small or 
too large—then those who have the misfortune to 


possess different mental proportions are to be de- | 


dounced as unfaithful Democrats, or not Demo- 
crats atall. Sometimes, however, these self-con- 
stituted judges set up the opinions of a certain 
President, or some other t leader, as the iron 
rule which must govern all other members of the 
party. But whether this Procrustean bed be con- 
structed after the dimensions of the gentleman from 
Virginia, or of any greater man, I shall never con- 
sent to yield my independent judgment, and to have 


my convictions stretched here and lopped off there, | 
in order to make them fit the exact mould which | 


may be presented. The Democracy which I have 


learned—the Democracy of Jefferson, of Jackson, | 
of Polk, and of Cass—is made up of something | 
higher and nobler than this. It encourages, rather | 


than destroys, individuality and independence of 
thought. It tolerates a didwrenee of opinion upon 
many points, so long as the great cardinal features 
which distinguish the Democracy are retained. 
Any other principle would be a slavish one, which 
i could never consent to adopt, without feeling 
myself to be a disgrace to the intelligent and lib- 
eral people whom I have the honor to represent. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. LINCOLN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 20, 1848, 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill. 


Mr. LINCOLN said: 

Mr. Carman: I wish at all times in no way 
to practise any fraud upon the House or the com- 
mittee, and I also desire to do nothing which may 
be very disagreeable to any of the members. I 
therefore state, in advance, that my object in taking 
the floor is to make a speech on the general sub- 
ject of internal improvements; and if I am out of 
order in doing so, I give the Chair an opportunity 
of so deciding, and I will take my seat. 

The CHAIR. I will not undertake to antici- 
pate what the gentleman may say on the subject 
of internal improvements. He will, therefore, pro- 
ceed in his remarks, and, if any question of order 
shall be made, the Chair will then decide it. 

Mr. LINCOLN. At an early day of this ses- 
sion the President sent to us whet may properly 
be called an internal-improvement veto message. 
The late Democratic Convention which sat at Bal- 
timore, and which nominated General Cass for 
the Presidency, adopted a set of resolutions, now 
called the Democratic platform, among which is 
one in these words: 

“ That the Constitution does not confer upon the General 
Government the power to commence and carry on ageneral 
system of internal improvements.”? 

General Cass, in his letter accepting the nomi- 
nation, holds this language: 

«T have carefully read the resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention, laying down the platform of our polit- 
ical faith, and I adhere to them as firmly as I approve them 
cordially.” 

These things, taken together, show that the 
— of internal improvements is now more 

istinctly made—has become more intense, than 
at any former period. It can no longer be avoid- 
ed. The veto message and the Baltimore resolu- 
tion I understand to be, in substance, the same 
thing; the latter being the mere general statement, 
of which the former is the amplification—the bill 
of particulars. While I know there are many 
Democrats, on this floor and elsewhere, who dis- 
approve that m , I understand that all who 
shall vote for General Cass will thereafter be count- 
ed as having approved it, as having endorsed all its 
doctrines. I suppose all, or nearly all, the Dem- 
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| ocrats will vote for him. Many of them will do 
| so, not because they like his position on this ques- 
| tion, but because they prefer him, being wrong in 
|| this, to another whom they consider further wrong 
|| on other questions. Jn this way the internal im- 


| consent, carried over, and arrayed against them- 
selves on this measure of policy. General Cass, 
‘| once elected, will not trouble himself to make a 


} constitutional argument, or, perhaps, any argu- 


Democratic murmurs, to point to Mr. Polk’s mes- 


cy must now battle, and battle manfully, or sur- 
render all. In this view, humble as I am, I wish 


eral positions of this veto message. When I - 
general positions, I mean to exclude from consid- 


Mexican war. 

Those general positions are: That internal im- 
provements ought not to be made by the General 
Government: 

1. Because they would overwhelm the treas- 
ury. 

2. Because, while their burdens would be general, 
their benefits would be local and partial, involving 
an obnoxious inequality; and 

3. Because they would be unconstitutional. 

4. Because the States may do enough by the 
levy and collection of tonnage duties; or, if not, 

5. That the Constitution may be amended. 

** Do nothing atall, lest you do something wrong,”” 
is the sum of these positions—is the sum of this 





said about constitutionality, applying as forcibly 
to making improvements 5 State authority, as 
by the national authority. So that we must aban- 
don the improvements of the country altogether, 


repudiate the doctrines of this message. Let us 
attempt the latter. 


———— would overwhelm the treasury. 

hat, in such a system, there is a tendency to 
undue expansion, is not to be denied. Such tend- 
ency is founded in the nature of the subject. A 
member of Congress will prefer voting for a bill 
which contains an appropriation for his district, to 
voting for one which does not; and whena bill shall 
be expanded till every district shall be provided 
for, that it will be too greatly expanded is obvious. 
But is this any more true in Congress than ina 
State Legislature? If a member of Congress must 
have an appropriation for his district, so a member 
of a Legislature must have one for his county; and 
if one will overwhelm the national treasury, so 


it to drive us from the Halls of Congress, and it 
will just as easily drive us from the State Legis- 
latures. Let us, then, grapple with it, and test its 


ascertain whether there may not be, in the discretion 


this expansive tendency within reasonable and prop- 
er bounds. The President himself values the evi- 
dence of the past. He tells us, that at a certain 


ions of dollars had been applied for, to make im- 
provements; and this he does to prove that the 
treasury would be overwhelmed by such a system. 
Why did he not tell us how much was granted? 
Would not that have been better evidence? Let 
us turn to it, and see what it proves. In the mes- 
sage, the President tells us that ‘‘ during the four 
‘succeeding years, embraced by the Administra- 
‘ tion of President Adams, the power not only to 
‘appropriate money, but to apply it, under the 


‘ ment, as well ‘to the construction of roads as to 
‘ the improvement of harbors and rivers, was fully 
‘ asserted and exercised.”’ 


These, if any, must have been the days of the two 
hundred millions. And how much do you suppose 
was really expended for improvements during that 
four years? Two hundred millions? One hundred? 


SY 
SS 





|| sage, and to the ** Democratic platform.”’ This || 
being the case, the question of improvements is | 
verging toa final crisis; and the friends of the poli- | 


to review, and contest, as well as I may, the gen- || 


message; and this, with the exception of what is || 


by any and every authority, or we must resist and 


The first position is, that a system of internal || maining seventeen. 


strength. Let us, judging of the future by the past, | 


of Congress, a sufficient power to limit and restrain | 


oint of our history, more than two hundred mil- | 


] States would, in 
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| Fifty? Ten? Five? No, sir, less than two mil- 


| lions. As shown by authentic documents, the 
| expenditures on improvements, during 1825, 1826, 
| 1827, and 1828, amounted to $1,879,627 01. These 


'| four years were the period of Mr. Adams's admin- 
| provement Democrats are to be, by a sort of foreed | 


_ istration, nearly, and substantially. This fact 
| shows, that when the power to make improve- 


|| ments **was fully asserted and exercised,’’ the 


| Congresses did keep within reasonable limits; and 


|| what has been done, it seems to me, can be done 
ment at all, when he shall veto a river or harbor 
bill. He will consider it a sufficient answer to all | 


again. 

Now for the second position of the message, 
| namely, that the burdens of improvements would 
be general, while their benefits would be local and 
partial, involving an obnoxious inequality. That 
there is some degree of truth in this position I shall 


‘| notdeny. No commercial object of Government 


| patronage can beso exclusively general, as notto be 
of some peculiar local advantage; but, on the other 


| hand, nothing is so local as not to be of some gen- 
|| eraladvantage. The navy, as I understand it, was 
eration so much as relates to the present embar- | 
rassed state of the treasury, in consequence of the | 


established, and is maintained, at a great annual 
expense, partly to be ready for war, when war 
| shall come, but partly also, and perhaps chiefly, 
| for the protection of our commerce on the high 
seas. This latter object is, for all I can see, in 
principle, the same as internal improvements. The 
| driving a pirate from the track of commerce on the 
broad ocean, and the removing a snag from its 
more narrow path in the Mississippi river, cannot, 
| I think, be distinguished in principle. Each is 
| done to save life and property, and for nothing 
| else. The navy, then, is the most general in its 
| benefits of all this class of objects; and yet even 
| the navy is of some peculiar advantage to Charles- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton, beyond what it is to the interior towns of 
|| Illinois. The next most general object I can think 
of, would be improvements on the Mississippi river 
| and its tributaries. They touch thirteen of our 
|| States—Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
|| nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana,Arkansas, Missouri, 
'| Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
Now, I suppose it will not be denied, that these 
thirteen States are a little more interested in im- 
provements on that great river than are the re- 
hese instances of the navy, 
and the Mississippi river, show clearly that there 
is something of local advantage in the most gencral 
objects. But the converse is also true. Nothing 
is so local as not to be of some general benefit. 
Take, for instance, the Illinois and Michigan canal. 
Considered apart from its effects, it is perfect! 
local. Every inch of it is within the State of Iil- 
nois. That canal was first opened for business 
last April. Ina very few days we were all gratified 
to learn, among other things, that sugar had been 
carried from New Orleans, through the canal, to 
Buffalo, in New York. This sugar took this route, 
doubtless, because it was cheaper than the old route. 
Supposing the benefit in the reduction of the cost 








the other will overwhelm the State treasury. Go || of carriage to be shared between seller and buyer, 
where we will, the difficulty is the same. Allow || the result is, that the New Orleans merchant sold 


his sugar a little dearer, and the people of Buffalo 
1 sweatened their coffee a little cheaper than before; 
|| a benefit resulting from the canal, not to Illinois 
where the canal is, but to Louisiana and New York, 
|| where it isnot. In other transactions I Illinois will, 
of course, have her share, and perhaps the larger 
share too, in the befiefits of the canal; but the in- 
stance of the sugar clearly shows, that the benefits 
of an improvement are by no means confined to 
the particular locality of the improvement itself. 
|| ‘The just conclusion from all this is, that if the 
|| nation refuse to make improvements of the more 
| general kind, because their benefits may be some- 
‘| what local, a State may, for the same reason, re- 
|| fuse to make an improvement of a local kind, 
'| because its benefits may be somewhat general. A 
|| State may well say to the nation, **If you will do 
| nothing for me, I will do nothing for you.” Thus 





| 
|| it is seen, that if this argument of “inequality” is 
|| sufficient anywhere, it is sufficient everywhere, 


‘direction and authority of the General Govern- || and puts an end to improvements altogether. I 


| hope and believe, that if both the nation and the 
good faith, in their respective 
| spheres, do what they could in the way of improve- 


This, then, was the period of greatest enormity. | ments, what of inequality might be produced in one 
|| place might be compensa 


in another, and that 


the sum of the whole might not be very unequal. 
But suppose, after all, there should be some degree 
of inequality: inequality is ceriainly never to be 
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embraced for its own sake; but is every good thing | 
to be discarded which may be inseparably con- 1 
nected with some degree of it? If so, we must || 
discard all government. ‘This Capitol is built at || 
the public expense, for the public benefit; but does || 
any one doubt that it is of some peculiar local ad- || 
vantage to the property holders and business peo- | 
ple of Washington? Shall we remove it for this || 
reason? And if so, where shall we set it down, | 
and be free from the difficulty? To make sure of || 
our object, shall we locate it nowhere? And have || 
Congress hereafter to hold its sessions, as the || 
Joafer lodged, **in spots about?” 1 make no spe- || 
cial allusion to the present President when I say, | 
there are few stronger cases in this world of * bur- || 
den to the many, and benefit to the few ”—of * in- 
equality’’—than the Presidency itself is by some || 
thought to be. An honest laborer digs coal at | 
about seventy cents a day, while the President 
digs abstractions at about seventy dollars a day. 
The coal is clearly worth more than the abstrac- 
tions, and yet what a monstrous inequality in the 
prices! Does the President, for this reason, pro- 
vose to abolish the Presidency? He does not, and 
a ought not. ‘The true rule, in determining to || 
embrace or reject anything, is not whether it have 
any evil in it, but whether it have more of evil than | 
of good. ‘There are few things wholly evil or 
wholly good. Almost everything, especially of 
governmental policy, is an inseparable compound 
of the two; so that our best judgment of the 
preponderance between them is continually de- 
manded. On this principle, the President, his || 
friends, and the world generally, act on most sub- 
jects. Why not apply it, then, upon this ques- 
tion? Why, as to improvements, magnify the | 
evil, and stoutly refuse to see any good in them? 
Mr. Chairman, on the third position of the mes- 
sage (the constitutional question) I have not much 
to say. Being the man | am, and speaking when | 
I do, f feel that in any attempt at an original, con- 
stitutional argument, I should not be, and ought | 
not to be, listened to patiently. The ablest and | 
the best of men have gone over the whole ground | 


long ago. I shall attempt but little more than a | 
brief notice of what some of them have said. In |! 
relation to Mr. Jefferson’s views, I read from Mr. | 
Polk’s veto message: 


* President Jefferson, in his message to Congress in 1806, || 
recommended an amendment of the Constitution, with a || 
view to apply an anticipated surplus in the treasury ‘to the || 
‘ great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canils, || 
fand such other objects of public improvements as it may || 
“be thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration 
* of the Federal powers.’ And he adds: ¢ Lsuppose an ameud- | 
* ment to the Constitution, by censent of the States, necea- |! 


* sary, because the objects now recommended are not among 
* those enumerated in the Constitution, and to which it per- 
* mits the public moneys to be applied.’ In 1825, he repeat- 
ed, in his published letters, the opinion that no such power 


has been conferred upon Congress.” 

I introduce this, not to controvert, just now, the 
constitutional opinion, but to show, that on the | 
question of expediency, Mr. Jefferson’s opinion was | 
against the present President—that this opinion of | 
Mr. Jefferson, in one branch at least, is, in the | 
hands of Mr. Polk, like McFingal’s gun: 


« Bears wide and kicks the owner over.” 


But, to the constitutional question, In 1826, 
Chancellor Kent first published his Commentaries 
on American Law. He devoted a portion of one | 
of the lectures to the question of the authority of 
Congress to appropriate public moneys for inter- | 
nal improvements. He mentions that the question || 
had never been brought under judicial considera- | 
tion, and proceeds to give a brief summary of the 
discussions it had undergone between the legisla- | 
tive and executive branches of the Government. || 
He shows that the legislative branch had usually 
been for, and the executive against, the power, till 
the period of Mr. J. Q@. Adams’s administration; 
at which point he considers the executive influence || 
as withdrawn from opposition, and added to the || 
support of the power. In 1844, the Chancellor | 
published a new edition of his Commentaries, in | 
which he adds some notes of what had transpired 
on the question since 1826. I have not time to 
read the original text, or the notes, but the whole 
may be found on page 267, and the two or three || 
following pages of the first volume of the edition || 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion of the United States, vol. 2, page 429-440, and again 
page 519-538, has stated at large the arguments for and 
against the proposition that Congress have a constitutional 
authority to lay taxes, and to apply the power to regulate 
commerce, as a means directly to encourage and protect do- 
mestic manufactures; and, without giving any opinion of 
his own on the contested ductrine, he has left the reader to 


| draw his own conclusion. I shontd think, however, from 
| the arguments as stated, that every mind which has taken 


no patt in the discussions, and felt no prejudice or territorial 
bias on either side of the question, would deem the argu- 
ments in favor of the Congressional power vastly superior.”” 


It will be seen, that in this extract, the power to 


make inyprovements is not directly mentioned; but | 


by examining the context, both of Kent and of 


| Story, it will appear that the power mentioned in 


the extract and the power to make improvements, 


\| are regarded as identical. It is not to be denied 


that many great and good men have been against 


| the power; but it is insisted that quite as many, as 
| great, and as good, have been for it; and it is 
|, shown that, on a full survey of the whole, Chan- | 
_cellor Kent was of opinion that the arguments of 
the latter were vastly superior. This is but the 


opinion of a man; but who was that man? He 


_ was one of the ablest and most learned lawyers of 
his age, or of any age. It is no disparagement to 
| Mr. Polk, nor, indeed, to any one who devotes | 
| much time to politics, to be placed far behind 
Chancellor Kent as a lawyer. His attitude was | 


most favorable to correct conclusions. He wrote 


coolly and in retirement. He was struggling to — 


rear a durable monument of fame;.and he well 
knew that truth and thoroughly sound reasoning 


were the only sure foundations. Can the party || 


opinion of a party President, on a law question, 
as this purely is, be at all compared or set in op- 
position to that of such a man, in such an attitude, 


| as Chancellor Kent? 
This constitutional question will probably never | 


be better settled than it is, until it shall pass under 
judicial consideration; but | do think no man who 


1s clear on this question of expediency need feel 


his conscience much pricked upon this. 
Mr. Chairman, the President seems to think 


|| that enough may be done in the way of improve- 
| ments, by means of tonnage duties, under State | 
|| authority, with the consent of the General Govern- 


ment. Now, I suppose this matter of tonnage duties 


is well enough in its own sphere. I suppose it 


may be efficient, and perhaps sufficient, to make 


slight improvements and repairs in harbors already | 


in use, and not much out of repair. But if I have 


| any correct general idea of it, it must be wholly 
| inefficient for any generally beneficent purposes of 
| improvement. 


I know very little, or rather noth- 


ing at all, of the practical matter of levying and 


collecting tonnage duties; but I suppose one of its 
principles must be, to lay a duty, for the improve- 


| ment of any particular harbor, upon the tonnage 
coming into that harbor. 'To do otherwise—to col- 


lect money in one harbor to be expended on im- 
provements in another—would be an extremely 


| aggravated form of that inequality which the Pres- 


ident so much deprecates. If I be right in this, 


| how could we make any entirely new improve- 


ments by means of tonnage duties? How make a 
road, a canal, or clear a greatly obstructed river? 
The idea that we could, involves the same absurd- 
ity of the Irish bull about the new boots: ‘1 shall 
niver git ’em on,” says Patrick, ‘till | wear ’em 
a day or two, and stretch ’em a little.’”? Weshall 
never make a canal by tonnage duties, until it 
shall already have been made awhile, so the ton- 
nage can get into it. 

After all, the President concludes that possibly 
there may be some great objects of improvements 
which cannot be effected by tonnage duties, and 
which, therefore, may be expedient for the Gen- 
eral Government to take in hand. Accordingly, 


| he suggests, in case any such be discovered, the 


riety of amending the Constitution. Amend 
it for what? If, like Mr. Jefferson, the President 
thought improvements expedient, but not constitu- 
tional it would be natural enough for him to rec- 
ommend such an amendment; but hear what he 
says in this very message: 


“In view of these portentous consequences, I cannot but 


think that this course of legislation should be arrested,even | 


were there nothing to forbid it in the fundamental laws of 


of 1844. As what Chancellor Kent seems to con- 
sider the sum of the whole, I read from one of the 
notes: 


“ Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitu- 


| our Union.” 

|| For what, then, would he have the Constitution 
|| amended? With him it isa proposition to remove 
|| one impediment, merely to be met by others, which, 





—— 


| in his opinion, cannot be removed—to enable Con- 
|| gress to do what, in his opinion, they ought not to 
| do if they could. 
| [Here Mr. Meane, of Virginia, inquired if Mr. 
| L. understood the President to be opposed, on 
i| — of expediency, to any and every improve- 
|| ment? 
| To which Mr. Lixco.n answered: In the very 
|| part of his message of which I am now speaking, 
understand him as giving some vague expres- 
| sions in favor of some possible objects of improve- 
| ments; but, in doing so, I understand him to be 
| directly in the teeth of his own arguments in other 
‘| parts of it. Neither the President, nor any one, 
| 
i] 


can possibly specify an improvement, which shall 
not be clearly liable to one or another of the objec- 
tions he has urged on the score of expediency. I 
have shown, and might show again, that no work 
|| no object—can be so general, as to dispense its 
benefits with precise equality; and this inequality 
| is chief among the ** portentous consequences”’ for 
| which he declares that improvements should be 
|| arrested. No, sir; when the President intimates 
that something in the ne of improvements may 
| properly be done by the General Government, he 
is ceriskiae from the conclusions to whieh his own 
| arguments would force him. He feels that the 
improvements of this broad and goodly land area 
' mighty interest; and he is unwilling to confess to 
the people, or perhaps to himself, that he has built 
| an argument, which, when pressed to its conclu- 
sion, entirely annihilates this interest. 
| I have already said that no one who is satisfied 
| of the expediency of making improvemente, need 
|| be much uneasy in his conscience about its consti- 
| tutionality. 1 wish now to submit a few remarks 
/ on the general proposition of amending the Con- 
stitution. As a general rule, I think we would do 
| much better to let it alone. No slight occasion 
‘| should tempt us to touch it. Better not take the 
|| first step, which may lead to a habit of altering it. 
| Better rather habituate ourselves to think of it as 
/ unalterable. It can scarcely be made better than 
itis. New provisions would introduce new diffi- 
| 


| culties, and thus create and increase appetite for 
still further change. No, sir; let it stand as it is. 
| New hands have never touched it. The men who 
| made it have done their work, and have passed 
|\away. Whoshall improve on what they did? 
Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of reviewing this 
|| message in the least possible time, as well as for 
the sake of distinctness, I had analyzed its argu- 
;| ments as well as I could, and reduced them to the 
|| propositions I have stated. I have now examined 
\| them in detail. I wish to detain the committee 
only a little while longer with some general _re- 
_marks upon the subject of improvements, That 
| the subject is a difficult one, cannot be denied. 
| Still, it is no more difficult in Congress, than in the 
| State Legislatures, in the counties, or in the small- 
| est municipal districts which anywhere exist. All 
_ can recur to instances of this difficulty in the case 
of county roads, bridges, and the like. One man 
is offended because a road passes over his land; 
| and another is offended because it does not pass 
| over his; one is dissatisfied because the bridge, for 
| which he is taxed, crosses the river on a different 
|| road from that which leads from his house to town; 
| another cannot bear that the county should get in 
| debt for these same roads and bridges; while not 





a few struggle hard to have roads located over their 
lands, and then stoutly refuse to let them be opened, 
Even be- 
tween the different wards and streets of towns and 
cities, we find this same wrangling and difficulty. 
Now, these are no other than the very difficulties 


| until they are first paid the damages. 
| 
] against which, and out of which, the President 
| constructs his objections of ** inequality,” ** specu- 
| lation,” and *¢ crushing the treasury.’’ There is 
|| but a single alternative about them—they are suffi- 
‘| cient, or they are not. If sufficient, they are suffi- 
| cient owt of Congress as well as in it, and there is 
the end.. We must reject them as insufficient, or 
lie down and do nothing by any authority. Then, 
difficulty though there be, let us meet and over- 
come it. 

« Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 

Nothing so hard, but search will find it out.” 

Determine that the thing can and shall be done, 

and then we shall find the way. The tendency to 
undue expansion is unquestionably the chief diffi- 
culty. How to do something and still not to do too 


| 
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much, is the desideratum. Let each contribute his | 
mite in the way of suggestion. The late Silas 

Wright, in a letter to the Chicago Convention, | 
contributed his, which was worth something; and | 
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are required. “While I know there are improve- 


| ments needed upon western waters, no sectional 


| 


I now contribute mine, which may be worth noth- | 
ing. At all events it will mislead nobody, and | 


therefore will do no harm. 


I would not borrow |! 


money. Iam against an overwhelming, crushing || 


system. Suppose that at each session, Congress 
shall first determine how much money can, for that 
year, be spared for improvements; then apportion 
that sum to the most important objects. 
is easy; but how shall we determine which are the 
most important? On this question comes the col- 
lision of interests. J shall be slow to acknowledge 


that your harbor or your river is more important |, 
To clear this difficulty, |) 


than mine, and vice versa. 
let us have that same statistical information which 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] suggested 
at the beginning of this session. In that informa- 
tion we shall havea stern, unbending basis of facts— | 
a basis in nowise subject to whim, caprice, or tocal | 
interest. The pre-limited amount of means will | 
save us from doing too much, and the statistics will 


save us from doing what we do, in wrong places. || 


Adopt and adhere to this course, and, it seems to | 
me, the difficulty is cleared. 
One of the gentlemen from South Carolina [Mr. 
a very much deprecates these statistics. He 
articularly objects, as [ understand him, to count- 
ing all the pigs and chickens in the land. I do not 
perceive much force in the objection. It is true, 


that if everything be enumerated, a portion of such || 


statistics may not be very useful to this object. 
Such produets of the country as are to be consumed 
where they are produced, need no roads and rivers, 
no means of transportation, and have no very 
proper connection with this subject. The surplus, 
that which is produced in one place to be consumed 


in another; the capacity of each locality for pro- || 


ducing a greater surplus; the natural means of 
transportation, and their susceptibility of improve- 
ment; the hinderances, delays, and losses of lifeand 
property during transportation, and the causes of 
each, would be among the most valuable statistics 
in this connection. From these it would readily 
appear where a given amount of expenditure would 
do the most good. These statistics might be 
equally accessible, as they would be equally useful, 
to both the nation and the States. In this way, 
and by these means, let the nation take hold of the 
larger works, and the States the smaller ones; and 
thus, working in a meeting direction, discreetly, 
but steadily and firmly, what is made unequal in 


feeling will ever prompt me to refuse the amount 
necessary for such purposes. I approve of the 
whole system; and I would not have gentlemen | 
infer, because I may chiefly dwell upon the wants 
of my own section, that fer disposed to oe 
coldly. by those of other parts of the Union. The 


| design of the Executive seems to be a total neglect | 
of the interests of the country in this matter—a || 
| neglect of interests of paramount importance. 
So far all || 


I deem this subject to be one of vast national in- 
terest and importance. It affects more or less closely 


citizen; and no fact is more capable of demonstra- 


| the welfare of every part of the Union and of every | 


tion than that an enlightened and liberal course of 


policy pursued in relation to it would find a large |, 


return in an increase of the wealth, the resources, 
and the permanent prosperity of every part of the 
country. The bounteous Ruler of the Universe | 


has bestowed upon us the most noble gifts with the || 


most liberal hand. He has given us vast inland 
seas, in which the navies of the world might ride; | 
mighty rivers, as-the adequate channels through | 
which may be conveyed the productions of our 


teeming soil. He has given us all the materials of | 


_—Mr. Slingerland. 


Sir, || 
; || provements, may have led him to make a pledge 
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recently assembled in that monumental city, saw 
fit, in the plenitude of its wisdom, to put another 
man in nomination; and it, remains to be seen 
whether he (Lewis Cass) will be sustained by the 
people and the country at large. His non-com- 
mittal course upon this great question is a suffi- 
cient indication of what his policy may be here- 
after, should the country be so unfortunate as to 
see him seated in the Executive chair. His ser- 
vility to gain the confidence of those who are 
known to be violently opposed to all internal im- 


| to veto a bill for river and harbor improvements, 
| as he has to veto any measure to prohibit slavery 
| from being extended into the Territories of the 
| United States. 

His opponent, General Taylor, comes before 


the people untrammelled upon any question of 


|| national policy, but will respect the wishes of the 


people made through their representatives. The 
action of Congress, when deliberately put forth, 
| upon all great national questions, will be final. 
| He will not set himself up against the clear desires 
of the people, as Ledienten by their immediate rep- 





| resentatives; and what is more explicitly demand- 
ed by four-fifths of the people of the United States 





national greatness and prosperity; but upom us he || than appropriations for improvements of this char- 
has wisely devolved their improvement and appli- || acter? pat on . Ve . 
|eation. An impartial mind—one which throws || lo the examination of the subject immediately 
aside party and sectional prejudice, and is narrowed || before us, | propose to confine myself principally 
| by no confined views of the destiny of the country || to the wants of the Hudson river, in my own sec- 
| —one which can perceive the beneficial effect of || tion. As is well known, the navigation of this 
| the prosperity of one part of the country upon the | river is seriously obstructed below and above the 
| whole, will readily admit that the improvement of || city of Albany at four points, one of which is 
the great arteries of commerce should be a chief |; above the city and three below. ‘The first sand- 





care of the Government; and this sentiment is fast || bar below is in sight of the city, and is well known 
becoming prevalent in the country, and hasenlisted |, a8 the Overslaugh, or Marcy’s Farm, Castleton 
in its support some of the ablest statesmen of the || bar is eight miles below, and Coeyman’s bar is 
age. || thirteen miles down the river. At the time of low 
| But what has been the course of the President || water, it is not unusual to find thirty or forty ves- 
| upon this subject? What, I ask, but an outrage || sels aground upon these sand-bars, In many in- 

upon public sentiment, and upon what has always || stances they lay there from six to eighteen hours 

been a favorite policy of the country? His nice || before they can effect a passage up the river. My 
| scruples in regard to constitutional’ power forbid ] business for the last twenty-five years has often 
| his approbation of an act absolutely necessary to || called me along the river,and thus given me good 
| the commerce of the country, and loudly called for | opportunity for observing and estimating the great 





by the public voice, while, at the same time, he 
| could find ample authority in the Constitution for 


| the expenditure of millions in a foreign war, reck- | 





one place may be equalized in another, extrava- 
gance avoided, and the whole country put on that 
career of prosperity, which shall correspond with 
its extent of ferritory, its natural resources, and 
the intelligence and enterprise of its people. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, THE WAR, &e. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.I. SLINGERLAND, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 22, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill— 

Mr. SLINGERLAND said: 

_ Mr. Cuarroan: If I had consulted my own feel- 

ings, I should not trespass at all upon the time of 

the committee, by taking part in this debate, which 
for several days past has taken so wide a range; 
but I have a constituency deeply interested upon 
the topics which have come within the range of 
this debate, and I cannot consent to let the oppor- 

tunity pass without using what little influence I 

possess to secure prompt and efficient action upon 

some of the measures which so vitally interest all 
parts of our common country. 

I propose first to address the committee upon 
the importance of the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors. 1 do not propose a general ex- 
amination of the subject; leave that to others. 
I shall not, however, when appropriations are 
to be made for purposes of internal. improve- 


ment, inquire as to the section in which they || them made. 


lessly and unconstitutionally begun, and waged for | 
is line of policy | 


the acquisition of territory. 
| seems to be, millions for war, not one cent for 
| commerce! Millions to promote the effusion of 
| blood and the enslaving of the human race, but 


| nothing for the advancement of the pursuits of || 
|| are compelled to lay for hours upon the 
|| which I have named, while the armies in the field 
| the whole influence of his station to promote war |, 


peace! Nothing for the benefit of the agriculturist, 
the manufacturer, or the merchant! He wields 


and its innumerable evils, but hides behind consti- 


| tutional ie oa his unwillingness to do anything || 
vantage of the people whose interests | 


| for the real a 
_ have been confided to his guardianship. Yes, sir, 
| the man who has so far transcended his powers as 
| to commence a war without the consent of the con- 
| stitutional war-making power, is the one who 


detriment to commerce from dangers and delays 
incident to this difficult passage. It is evident 
from this, that the Hudson river is in a state 
requiring improvement; and its importance as a 
commercial inlet and outlet furnish other reasons 
| for its improvement. The first which I will pre- 
sent is, that the Hudson has upon its shores a large 
arsenal, from which, in time of war, vessels laden 
with munitions of war are constantly ing, and 
e sand-bars 


are waiting to receive supplies. 1 believe it is ad- 
| mitted by every one, that a navigable stream, 
having upon its banks an arsenal, should be the 
care of the General Government. If it neglects 
commercial interests, it must not neglect its own 
| interests. But inthe present war, vessels containing 
| shells, cannon, and other munitions, have been de- 
| tained hours upon the obstructions in the bed of 





| fears a violation of the Constitution from the im- 
| provement of rivers and harbors! Out upon such 
| hypocrisy! The people will set their broad seal 
| of condemnation upon it. The doctrine of river 
_and harbor improvements-has taken hold of the 
public heart, and the man who stands in its way, 
| however fortified by position, will find himself 
| crushed beneath the ponderous weight of an in- 








ecutive has seen fit to adopt has not received the 
sanction of the American people; it cannot be just- 
ified out of Congress, nor ratified in Congress. | 
The issue is now-presented whether the national | 
harbors and rivers of the country shall be improved | 
by Congress with the assent of the President or | 
not. The question is one of great importance 
to every section of the country. The President 
has arrayed himself against the people; the popu- 
lar voice has been loud and earnest in demands 
for these improvements; and when the immediate 
representatives of the people have decided by large 
majorities to make them, the Presidential will has 
interposed, and ‘both representatives and people 
have been turned away with a cold request to 
| make these improvements themselves if they want 
he Baltimore Convention, which 








| the Hudson river. The apparent duty of the 
Government is to attend to its own interests, at 
| least, in removing these sand-bars. No constitu- 
tional scruple can be advanced by the Executive 
to justify a veto of a bill appropriating money for 
| the improvement of the Hudsonriver. 
The great commercial importance of this river is 
another reason why it should be improved. It has 








dignant public sentiment. | been stated upon this floor that the amount of the 
r. Chairman, the course that the present Ex- | inland commerce of this country is two thousand 


millions of dollars, Large as this amount is, I 
believe it is understated by at least one quarter. 
A large part of this inland trade the waters 
of the Hudson. Troy and Albany, situated at 
the head of navigation on this river, are both ports 
of entry. From correct information obtained at 
those places, it has been ascertained that the goods 
received and cleared at those ports during the _ 
season, amounted to more than a million and a half 
of tons, and the number of passengers to more than 
half a million. Whence comes this vast amount 
of produce? A single item will show. The article 
of wheat, (the great staple of the West,) according 
to published accounts, is conveyed over these 
waters to the amount of 3,897,576 bushels; and 
corn (another great Western staple) is carried to 
the amount of 6,021,144 bus The area of 
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country from which this produce comes contains | 
200,000 square miles, and has a population of || 
more than three millions. Another fact, showing || 
the commercial importance of this river, and its || 
consequent need of improvement, is the bulk of || 
its tonnage. The tonnage of the property de- || 
livered at West Troy and Albany this year, is | 
1,708,933 tons, being an increase of 346,614 tons | 
over last year. A similar rate of increase applied | 
to the property going from the Hudson, would 
give the up tonnage at 287,000 tons, and an aggre- | 
gate of 1,995,933 tons. The value of the property 

delivered from the canals at Albany and West 

Troy this year is $73,092,414—an increase of 

$21,587,248 over the value of that delivered at the | 
same points last year. Upon the supposition that 
a like increase has been made the present year in 
the value of property cleared from the Hudson, its 
amount would be nearly $94,000,000. This would 


' give an aggregate of $165,365,986, or $18,820,347 


greater than the value of the entire imports of the 
United States for the year ending July, 1847, and 
greater by $6,717,364 than that of the entire ex- | 
pe from the United States. A table, which I | 
vold in my hand, exhibits the entrances in tons, | 
of the foreign commerce of the several States in | 
the year 1847, as taken from official returns to the || 
Treasury Department. According to this table, | 
New York receives more than one-half of the en- 

tire commerce of the United States! The exhibit | 
shows her commerce equal to 1,614,202 tona, that 

of all other States but about 1,500,000—a balance in || 
her favor over all the others of about 100,000 tons. | 
To show still clearer the magnitude of this trade, 

I will draw a comparison between the receipts at | 
the Hudson and those at New Orleans, so much 

lauded for its commercial importance; and in order | 
to do this, I will instance the same articles that I 

before alluded to as the great staples of the West. 

From reliable statistics | have ascertained that the | 
receipts of wheat at New Orleans for the year end- | 
ing September 1, 1847, was 1,670,000 bushels; | 
while that transported to the Hudson river was 
2,533,589 bushels. Inthe article of flour, the amount 
received at New Orleans for the same period was 
1,617,675 barrels, while that at Troy and Albany 
was 2,892,507 barrels. Thus,a much aasey propor- || 
tion of the treasures of the West find their way to 1 
the tide waters of the Hudson, over the Erie canal, || 
than is received at New Orleans. Many facts of this 


nature might be presented, showing the importance || 
of the Hudson in a commercial point of view; but I || 
will name but one other. The revenue taken from || 
this river amounts to more than one-half ofthe whole || 
amount received in the United States treasury. | 
During the last ten years New York has paid into || 
the treasury more than $100,000,000. The Hud- || 
son, which is every year becoming more and more || 
obstructed, is the channel through which most of || 
this revenue flows into the treasury. As is well | 
known, the hand of Nature interposed at the foot 
of Lake Erie a formidable barrier, cutting off the || 
water transportation completely by the way of the || 
lakes. The Erie canal prevented the commerce of | 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, northern Indiana, and | 
western Pennsylvania from being drawn offthrough || 
the Canadian provinces, which must have been the || 
case had it not been constructed. Thus has New || 





The St. Lawrence and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron are connected with and contribute to swell 
the tide of commerce that flows to the Hudson; 


are connecting its waters with those of the Ohio, 
the Wabash, and the Illinois river—thus uniting 
the tide waters of the Hudson with those of the 
Mississippi. This great system of inland com- 
munication explains the way in which the vast 
sums ew by New York into the treasury of the 
United States are received. 

During the last ten years not one dollar has been 
expended for the improvement of the waters of the 
Hudson river. The bill that passed the last Con- 
gress and received the veto of President Polk con- 
tained an appropriation for this river of $75,000. |! 
It will be seen ao receipts of customs that out || 
of the $31,000,000 received the present fiscal year, |, 
some $16.000,000 were received in the State of |, 
New York. Had the veto been withheld, there || 
would still have been $15,225,000 left for the na- || 
tional treasury of the amount of customs received || 





| ders its duty to improve it imperative. 
the State of New York granted to Livingston and 


| ing license from the Unite 


| duties is part of a system restricting free naviga- 


eign commerce of the country, will be the last to 


| reason to complain, as she has had reason to com- 


| built struck upon the sand-bars in her chief river, || 
| found in the world. Then the vessels which navi- 
| gate the western lakes may also float upon the canal 
| and the Hudson in an uninterrupted voyage to the 
|| But the operation of such a system would be dis- 


wishes to avoid inequality; but the method by 


1} 


York secured, not to her citizens only, but to the || 
nation, the commerce of the great western valley. || 


and the inhabitants of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
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in the State of New York. Sir, was it right for 
the Executive to veto the bill alluded to with this || 
immense amount of revenue, nearly half of which || 
is taken from the waters of the Hudson? 

In obedience to the dictates of its own interest, 
the General Government should be careful to pre- 
serve and improve this vast source of revenue. But || 
the fact that decisions have been made affirming its || 
jurisdiction over the waters of this very river, ren- |, 
In 1808, 


Fulton an exclusive right to navigate the waters of 
New York by steam for thirty years. As this 
monopoly became profitable, it was contested, and 
then an opposition boat was put on under a coast- 
States authorities, 
Ogden, as the successor of Livingston and Fulton, 
petitioned for and obtained an injunction from the 
Chancellor of New York. The case being carried 
to the court of errors of New York, the decision 
of the Chancellor was confirmed. An appeal was 
then made to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the case was elaborately argued on 
the question of State jurisdiction, and decided |) 
against New York, This decision settles the whole 
principle. If, as has been decided, the Constitu- 
tion bestows upon the United States authorities the 
right to exclude monopolies and other influences 
conflicting with free navigation on tide-waters laid 
by the States, then it must also render it necessary 
for the same authorities to attend to the improve- || 
ment of those waters. The laying of tonnage || 


| 





tion, and this decision denies the right of the States 
to make restrictions. | 

But, sir, if a system of tonnage duties is to be 
the source of revenue for objects of improvement, 


New York, possessing more than half of the for- 


object on any principle of self-interest. If such a 
proposition were adopted, she would be in pos- 
session of abundant means to prosecute every 
contemplated improvement. 


She would have no 


plain ever since the first steamboat that ever was 


that no regard was paid to her wants in this 
respect. Such a system would furnish her with 
every facility requisite to her commercial growth. 


astrous, eminently disastrous, to the interests of 
those States which possess no foreign commerce. 
It is practically impossible to carry out the plan 
proposed by the Executive in this matter. He 


which he seeks this end is calculated to operate 
wholly for the interests of a part of the Union, 
while those of another part are consigned to total 
neglect. I think an impartial review of this sub- 
ject will convince any one of the inequality of the 
plan of the Executive, could it be carried into 
execution. 

But, sir, these appropriations are not asked for 
in a sectional spirit, or for sectional purposes. 
They are claimed upon a higher ground, and de- 
manded as a matter of right and justice—of justice 
to every part of the country. Those streams 
which constitute the common highways of the | 
nation, and on whose bosoms are borne freights | 
belonging to, and destined for, every section of the 
Union, should have the aid of the General Govern- 
ment in removing the obstructions to their naviga- 
tion. A course of policy improving the greater 
rivers of the country, would benefit every part of 
it. The a of the Hudson would send 
more strongly to all parts of the Union the vital- 
izing streams of its commerce. The improvement 
of the waters of New York would inure to the 
growth of the whole country. 

Well aware of these facts, and that a necessity 
existed that something should be done to remed | 
the evils under which the navigation of the Hud- 
son labored, the citizens of Albany and Troy have | 
held large meetings at different times, and tried 
to remedy, by private subscriptions, the non-per- || 
formance of duty on the part of the Government, 





_ ervation. 
'ent upon her, New York is never backward in 





It is annoying to be compelled to perform by pri- || 
vate exertion what belongs to the Semea Govern- | 
ment to accomplish. Had those whom the people 
have elected to power been faithful to public sen- 
timent in this matter, the obstructions in that river 
would have long before been removed. Exertions 
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to this end, however, were never very successful, 
It was impossible to do by volunteer subscription 
work which belonged to the Government. Accord- 


_ ingly, the bars and shoals yet remain in the river, 
and are likely to impede and endanger navigation 


until they are removed by the General Govern- 
ment. Our extensive commerce is worthy the 
consideration of the Government, and its revenue 
of fifteen millions of dollars yearly is worth pres- 
Where she believes duties are depend- 


performance; but when a course of policy is pur- 


| sued by the Government evincing a cold neglect of 


her clearest rights, it.cannot be expected that she 
should assume the burden sought to be imposed. 


| She grudges not the exercise of her energies when 
called 

| for me to boast of the State of New York. She 
speaks for herself. She needs no boasting from 
her Representatives on this floor, or from others, 


for an appropriate object. Sir, it is not 


It is sufficient to present a plain statement of facts, 
Yet I confess [ cannot help feeling a little pride 
when I look at the vast system of internal im- 
provements which she has systematically and suc- 
cessfully set in operation. She has canals which, 
while they have caused an outlay to her of forty 
to fifty millions of dollars, have nevertheless been 
a source of remunerating profit. And these works 


| have been accomplished because she has men of 
| spirit in her councils, who falter under no difficul- 
| ties, and have learned to overcome all discourage- 


ments, and because she has firm and enterprising 
hearts among her people. The product of this 
spirit and energy has been the construction of that 
proud monument of her advancing greatness and 


| prosperity, the Erie canal, which has given a de- 


terminative impulse to the whole system of inter- 
nal improvements in the country. It is not, sir, 
the great value this canal gives to the region 
through which it passes, nor its annual revenue of 
three millions of dollars, that most excites admira- 
tion; it is the vast influence it exerts, and will con- 
tinue to exert, upon the public mind and the en- 
terprise of the nation. And when the enlargement 


of that canal shall be completed, it will form the 


most splendid line of internal communication to be 


harbor of New York. 

In 1807, the first steamboat the world had ever 
seen was wending its way through the highlands 
of the Hudson, and was detained upon the sand- 
bars in its bed. Fulton secured to New York the 
honor of bearing on its waters the first steamboat, 
And now look over the world and behold the float- 


| ing palaces which owe their conception and exist- 


ence to the genius that guided that humble boat 
upon the bosom of the Hudson. With the rapidity 
almost of thought, they have spread to all lands 
which own the light of civilization; they are stran- 
gers to no clime. ; 

These are part of the achievements of the Em- 
pire State. Her energies and her resources are 
boundless. Little need has she to depend upon 
Federal legislation to assist her in the path of 
greatness in which she is destined to walk. But, 
unselfish and ungrasping, she willingly consults 
the interests of her sister States, and curbs her de- 
sires to the line of their wants and capacity. She 
desires the improvement of her rivers, but is will- 
ing to adopt measures to this end which will equally 
benefit the whole Confederacy. 

But, sir, we are told by the Executive’ that ways 
cannot be improved for commerce; that it is un- 
constitutional to expend money for such purposes. 
This is the declaration of James K. Polk. 

The following figures will show what has been 
done for commerce inthe past. The total amount 
expended from 1806 to 1845 was $17,199,223, as 


follows: Under 

Mr. Jefferzon....... 400 | Gen. Jackson... . $10,582,883 
Mr. Madison....... oer 's00 Mr. Vin Buren.. 2,222,544 
Mr. Monroe........ 706,621 | Mr. Tyler....... 1,076,500 


Mr. J. Q. Adams. . .1,301,475 


Thus it seems that Mr. Polk denies, in opposi- 
tion to the practice and decisions of his predeces- 
sors, the power to improve harbors and rivers. 
According to this Solon, all that previous Presi- 
dents, Democratic as well as Whig, have done to 
this end, has been unconstitutional. His views 
on these points are now proclaimed as Democratic 
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f 
doctrine, although they condemn the course of | 
some of the first and best Presidents the country 
has ever had. Surely the Constitution was as || 
much within the reach of, and was as fully under- || 
stood by, Jefferson und Jackson, as by James K. || 
Polk. 

It is very convenient sometimes for an Executive | 
of a party, or a particular section of the country, 
to talk about the unconstitutionality of measures 
that tend to retard the progress and weaken the 
influence of other sections. I have but little con- 
fidence in the professions and policy of any man, 
however high his station, who, against the common || 
practice of all former Presidents, and in violation |, 
of the plainest provisions of the Constitution, can | 
withhold from one portion of our country the ne- 
cessary means for its defence and happiness, for || 
the reason that it may militate against the narrow 
and selfish policy of parties and factions of which 
they are the leaders. Arything is constitutional 
with such men that tends to build up their interests. 
Some of them will employ the resources of the 
Government, to the amount of forty millions of 
dollars, to hunt down a few poor homeless Indians, 
whose rights have been shamefully violated, and 
it is constitutional. Oh, yes! this is right; slavery 
demands it, and the Government obeys. Then, 
when the same power, in ita supremacy and majes- 
ty, determines that the funds, and all of the officers 
of the General Government, must be brought into 
requisition to secure masters in the possession of || 
property wonderfully inclined to locomotion, it is | 
perfectly constitutional. It is also constitutional 
to plunge the country into an aggressive and bar- 
barous war, to sustain and fasten the curse of sla- 
very upon us. In fine, it is constitutional to do || 
anything that the South demands; but when the 
North asks a poor mite for the improvement of || 
her rivers and harbors, to protect and save the 
property and lives of her hardy mariners, why 
this is Monstrous impertinenee—it is unconstitu- 
tional—and cannot be encouraged for a moment. 

Sir, this was not the policy of the fathers of our || 
country. Their vision was not so contracted. The 
noblest impulses of their hearts beat for the coun- | 
try—for the whole country; and their highest as- |; 

irations went forth to elevate all parts of the || 
Gaiea-cts bring out the resources of the entire || 
country—to protect the interests of all parts alike. 
This was their policy, and to it they devoted their 
highest energies and noble powers. It would be 
well for these constitutional expounders to study 
the history of their country—to catch a little of || 
the inspiration that breathed in the acts of the 
framers of the Constitution. They seem to forget 
even the principles of the leaders of their own 
party, who have just left the stage of political ac- || 
tion. They labored to build up the commercial || 
interests of the nation at large, but their success- || 
ors, more wise, have discovered that this is a gross 
violation of the Constitution, and the good results 
which accrue to the country through this means || 
are withheld, because they will it. | 

The President denies the power of the General 
Government to effect these beneficial changes, but || 
he can lavish millions in a useless and bloody war. 
He can give the whole revenues of the country, 
and burden the people with an immense debt, to 
wrest from the hands of Mexico her possessions. 
He has no scruples when blood and money are to 
be lavished for the ignoble purposes of an uncon- 
Stitutional war. While we have a domain of rich 
and virgin soil, scarcely trodden by the foot of 
man, and which is in the highest degree inviting 
to the agriculturist, and furnishing to enterprise the 
most ample field of exercise, the President- em- 
ploys the revenues of the nation to obtain posses- 
sion of rocky mountains and sandy deserts, which 
will -— all the efforts of industry to render use- 
ful. Such blind and fatal policy would excel 
belief, were it not continually in exercise before 
oureyes. If this is the fruit of the boasted De- 
mocracy that is heralded over the land, I’ll none of 
it. What has it brought us? War and death. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, did we not predict this 
state of things? Did we not tell you that the elec- 
tion of the present Executive, linked to such a 
policy, would produce all these fatal results? Did 
we not say that war and death would blight the 
land and exhaust its resources? Did we not pre- 
pa that the blood of your best sons should be || 
spilled, and the chalice of misery be pressed to the | 











| isenough?”? The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 


| Whigs been fearfully realized? Did they not, 
| with unerring precision, foretell the result of the | 
| election of the present Presidential incumbent? 


| been written in characters of blood upon the his- 


arena for slavery and a bone of contention for the | 
| future. 
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fainting lips of the people till they should cry, “It | 
Hen ey] told usa short time since that the Whigs, 
like the Millerites, were false prophets; that they | 
cried wo to the country and its Constitution, but | 
that their predictions had always been falsified. 

Sir, I ask, is this so? Have not the words of the 


And have not the verifications of their predictions || 


tory of the nineteenth century ? 
Sir, had Henry Clay been elected to that sta- || 
tion, our eyes had not been greeted with sights of | 


of affliction, produced by the ravages of the infernal || 
demon of war. We should not have had fastened || 
upon usterritory worse than worthless, to bea new | 


Our treasury had not been involved ina || 
debt of one hundred millions of dollars, every day 


|| against the United States. 
| Polk was sent in the form, not of a commissioner 
to adjust the difficulties between the Republics and 


| in the eye of 
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were stirred up toa state of intense indignation 
The minister of Me. 


restore amicable relations, butas a plenipotentiary. 
He was forced upon Mexico when it was contrary 
to her dignity and her clearest rights to receive 
him in that character. In vain the Mexican Gov- 
ernment urged his recall, although his reception by 


‘| them would have been a signal for the prostration 


of the existing powers; he was presented and kept 

Monies as the only minister that 
should be sent by the United States. Thus the 
negotiations of Mr. Polk before the outbreak of the 


| war were calculated to fan still higher the flame of 
|| anguish, our ears saluted with moans and shrieks || 


wrath that had been kindled in the midst of Mex- 
ico by annexation. Overbearing insolence char- 
acterized all his dealings with that Power; and 
acting under an apparent conviction of the power 
he wielded and of the weakness of Mexico, he 
seemed to think that his most extravagant demands 


| and designs were unmurmuringly to be submitted to 
| swelling its prodigious size. Then we should have || 


by the Mexican people. On the 13th of January, 





_ had no need to stand in this Hall for the purpose of || 1846, ten days before the receipt of any communt- 


voting away the blood of the nation in the prosecu- || cation by Mr. Polk from Mr. Slidell indicating the 
tion of a contest which all of us must deplore; the || probability of his rejection by the Mexican Gov- 
arts and comforts of civilization had been extended; || ernment, the President ordered the troops under 


_our highways of commerce had been made safe 


| wasteful expenditure of treasure, and the fearful | 
| effusion of blood—the blood of the noblest and || 


that come struggling up for utterance? 
| seen the great statesman at the other end of the | 


| are necessarily incident to war. 


| nate it. 
| origin and progress of the war clearly fasten upon 


/ causes that brought on the war. 


and commodious. Instead of restrictive vetoes on || 


| harbor bills, as necessary as this to the public in- || 


terest, we should have had a liberal and general | 
ed fostering commerce and industry; and the | 
right and happy Genius of Peace had spread her || 


wings over our land and showered the richest | 
| blessings within our borders. 


have been at the present time, had a liberal and | 
wise policy been pursued at home and abroad; | 


when we view the losses it has sustained by the || 
iniquitous war of the Administration, upon the | 


| 

: . 1] 

When we reflect upon what this country might || 
| 

| 


| 
. . | 
best—how can we restrain the feelings of sorrow || 
I have | 


Capitol bowed down by grief at the loss of his son | 
through this rapacious war; and I havé seen the 


stroyer. And who has not mourned for this | 
cause? Look into the hamlets or the cities of the | 
country, and alike startles the ear the tone of in- | 


expressible sorrow. How often must the feeling 
_man adopt the touching words of inspiration: “0 | 
'*that mine head were waters, and mine eyes a || 


‘fountain of tears, that I might weep day and | 
‘night for the slain of my people!” 1 

I well know, Mr. Chairman, that these results || 
Ruin and deso- || 
lation always follow in its train, to a greater or | 
less degree of aggravation. But, sir, this fact does || 
not excuse those who recklessly set in operation 


are always connected with war, makes still more || 
heavy the condemnation due to those who origi- | 
Sir, the circumstances connected with the 


the Executive this vast responsibility. No one can |. 
doubt that the influence of this Administration, cast || 


| like a shadow before its accession to the form of || 


power, hastened and consummated the annexation |, 
of Texas, from which act the war has arisen. || 
This was the first link in the formidable chain of || 
It was well | 
known by the men who urged on that measure in || 
such haste as to alike disregard propriety and jus- || 
tice, that it would be considered by Mexico a cause || 
of war. It was an absolute and direct insult to | 
that Power. It was so considered by her minis- 


the command of General Taylor to march to the 
left bank of the Rio Grande. By this act our forces 
were sent to occupy a territory that was in dispute 
between the two countries, and a challenge was 
given to Mexico fora contest. Leaving out of 
question the quality of claims held by the two Gov- 
ernments, the fact that the territory was disputed, 


|| that the claim of Mexico had never been satisfied 


nor extinguished, was a sufficient reason why this 
march should not have been ordered, and that it 
waa another of the long train of insults offered to 
the Mexican Republic. And there is another, and, 
as I think, a very important consideration connect- 
ed with this matter. Although Congress was at 
that time in session, the order was made—the order 
which resulted in a fierce and protracted war—to 
advance the troops without the least reference to 
the constitutional rights of Congress, or the least 
consultation with that body in reference to the affair. 


|| This, conjoined with the fact that it was issued at 
‘tears fall from the cheeks of the venerable and || 

excellent statesman of Kentucky, as he thought | 
| of the loss of his first-born through the same de- || 


the time a minister was on his way to the capital 
of Mexico to settle questions in dispute between 
the two countries, makes the act of the Executive 
appear most flagrant. Yet the war message of the 
President, sent to Congress on the 1}th of May, 
1846, places the necessity of the war on our part 
solely on the ground that the Mexicans had inva- 
ded our territory and thereon shed American blood. 
Although | intend to enter into no argument to 
prove the position, yet I firmly believe that the 
territory was not only claimed, but owned by 
Mexico. And this opinion has been expressed by 
distinguished gentlemen on the other side of this 
House who now hold to a contrary belief. In the 
debate on the joint resolution for the annexation 


| of Texas in this House, in the month of February, 
| its awful machinery. The fact that such woes | 


1845, a gentleman from Pennsylvania, then chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, used 
the following language: 

“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and Bravo 


| rivers are the natural boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon 


and the Mauritanian races. There ends the vailey of the 
west. There Merico begins. Not till the spirit of conquest 
rages will the people on either side molest or mix with each 
other.”? 

The opinion then held by the distinguished gen- 
tleman, and which he has since forgotten, I hold 
to be a true one. At the stupendous deserts be- 
tween the Nueces and Rio Grande Mexico began, 
and therefore the order for the advance of the troops 
under General Taylor was an order for the invasion 
of Mexican soil. 

But, sir, I believe that even at the late period of 
the collision of forces on the Rio Grande, many 


ter as he left this city. It was declared such by || of the horrors of this war might have been avert- 
the existing Government of Mexico, and by the || ed, had a moderate and just policy been pursued 
universal voice of her people. il by the Executive. After the signal defeat of the 

Soon another act is added to the drama. Pre-|| Mexican forces at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
tending to desire an amicable settlement of the || Palma, there is little probability that further at- 
difficulties between the two countries, the President || tempts would have been made by Mexico to secure 
sent a minister to the Government of Mexico. But || the country this side of the Rio Grande. Tem- 


the act was performed without the least reference || perate negotiations would have settled all difficul- 
to the expressed wishes of the Mexican oe || ties between the two countries. 
he | 


The first lesson 


| ment as to the kind of minister to be sent. of defeat would have been as effective as the last, 


Mexican Government, then directed by Herrera, 
was inclined to pacific measures, but the people 





and negotiation, at that period, would alike have 
freed her of the necessity of ceding and us of ac- 
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quiring her territory. But no; the President forces 
og the troops, and they cross the Rio Grande itself, 
and enter upon a course of furious conquest and 
blood, and sheathe the sword in the very vitals of 
Mexico. 
ered with the slain, her streams run blood, her 
resources are seized with a miser’s grasp, her land 
is made one vast scene of desolation. hese are 
part of the fruits of his policy, but the end is not 
yet. What is to be done with the vast area of 
territory which this policy has. forced upon us? 
We want it not. We have no need of this acces- 
sion. But, encumbered with a race like hers, it 
will be an eating curse upon us. What need have 
we of her stateamen in our councils—of her sol- 
diers in our battles? Their habits, their customs, 
their ways of thought and life, are alien to us. 
Ignorant landlords, surrounded by troops of de- 
graded slaves, compose her population. What 
need have we of such as these? Shall we throw 
away our birthright upon such a worthless and 
degraded people? Our institutions are safe only in 
the hands of an enlightened and free people; shall 
we sacrifice them by confiding them to such keep- 
ingr? 

I know, sir, the idea has been advanced here 
that we must improve the moral and social condi- 
tion of Mexico, and prepare her for a gradual ad- 
mittance into our Union; that, after we have sub- 


dued Mexicans, we must establish religion pure | 


and undefiled among them. But the sword and 
the cannon can never perform this. Such zealous 
propagandists of religion should learn that Chris- 
tianity never has flourished where it has been 
backed by the sword. Men must be persuaded, 
not driven. Sir, the method which has been taken 
to civilize and benefit Mexico, to harmonize her 
feelings towards us, and lead her into a desire to 
become associated with the American Union, has 


been one calculated to stir up the intensest hatred | 


in her bosom, and create an impassable gulf be- 
tween the two Republics. 
children: will this cause her to love us? We 
have violated her rights: will she for this respect 
us? 

Sir, there is no principle that operates with more 
force in the nature of the semi-civilized being than 
revenge. [tis a ruling passion, and never sleeps. 
The lapse of time cools not its fire; the intervention 
of no difficulty prevents its pursuit. This has been, 
and will continue to be, the spirit in which our 


advances will be met by the Mexican people. It | 


isa notorious fact that the Government which gave 
birth to the late treaty in Mexico was the creature 
of the American army and Government, and acted 
in direct opposition to the will of the people. Hos- 


tility and revenge is the only object of the people, | 


and outbreaks are constantly being made ‘against 
the subservient Government that has dared to vio- 
late the integrity of any portion of their soil, b 
ceding it to the hated Americans. This is the kind 
of principle, this the christianity which has been 
inculeated in the Mexican breast by the means of 
the cannon and the bayonet. We have given rise 
in their bosoms to the most cordial hatred. But 
why should it be otherwise? This was no war of 


defence upon our part; it was simply a war of | 


argression. But with Mexico it was a war of 
defence. She has been defending her cities, her 
firesides, and her temples. 

This, | believe, is the solemn judgment of the 
nation. The war was aggressive on our part— 


commenced for conquest, spoliation, dismember- | 
All our claims against Mexico might have | 
been secured, without resort to arms, by fair and | 


ment. 


equitable negotiation. Those vast expenditures 
and this heavy debt have not resulted from a de- 
fence of the national honor. 
Sir, I fully believe that if the President could 
have over again the experience of the last three 
years, he would pursue a course diametrically op- 
vosite to the one he has followed. He knows, and 
Me supporters know, that the course has been all 
wrong; that the best interests of the country have 
been sacrificed in it. There is no need, at this late 
day, to point out the infatuation which has forced 
us with such proclivity in a downward career. It 
has sure evidence in the present condition of the 
affairs of the country. Why, sir, this Adminis- 
tration has already sacrificed millions upon millions 
more than the cost of any preven one. Itisnow 
going on in the same reckless expenditures, un- 


Her cities are sacked, her valleys cov- || 


We have slain her | 


|| army. 


{ 


which is being swallowed up. 
How much wiser would it have been—how 


which have been spent in the war, in prosecu- 
ting works of internal improvement, in promotin 


vation, learning, all the arts of peace, and thus 
elevating the character, and multiplying the com- 
| forts, conveniences, and enjoyments of the whole 
| body of the people. 

| We are governed, and by two principles—right 
| 


and wrong. As long as we adhere to the former, 
we are safe; but when we give ourselves up to the 
guidance of the latter, we are lost in ruin, unless 
we speedily retrace our steps. It only remains to 
determine whether or not we are in the right in our 
dealings with Mexico, to decide upon the influence 
of the events that have transpired during this war, 
upon our destiny. I believe, sir, we have been 
| wrong. I believe that we have recklessly pursued 
| a course which cannot fail to bring a fierce retribu- 
tion upon our heads. 








| IT have taken the liberty, Mr. Chairman, as oth- | 


_ers have done before me, to express my opinions 
freely upon the question of the war, although it is 
not immediately connected with the question be- 


| fore us. 


is closely associated with the commercial and other 
interests of the country, and an examination into 
their condition must involve a consideration of the 
main features of the war. I have chosen to ex- 
| press myself fully and unequivocally in this matter, 
_and I wish my views to be clearly understood upon 
this subject. 
men,’ and I believe that the feeling that once pre- 
vailed to a certain extent in the community in favor 


unpopular in the country as a resumption of active 
| hostilities against Mexico. Let those in authority 
| beware how they excite the hostility of the people 
| by such measures. There isa lastand great resort 


which can and will be employed to hurl from place | 
_ and power the men who abuse their trusts, neglect | 
the wants of the country, and squander its treas- | 


ures of money and blood in a useless and evil-pro- 
| ducing war. That resort is the ballot-box. Ithas 
already effected vast moral revolutions, and it is 
not powerless to effect another. 

ild radicals declare that we-are traitors to the 
country because we have taken ground against 
this war and oppose the designs of the Exec- 
utive. If the revenues of the country are, accord- 


our places in this House to express our opinions 
upon this point, we are met with fierce denuncia- 
| tions; and this matter has gone so far, that legis- 


y | lators in this Hall are menaced and decried by the 


opposition for not coming up to their demands 
in matters of expenditure. Has it come to this? 
|The Executive recommends an outlay of some 
millions, and, if our judgments dictate to us its 
_ obvious impropriety, we are to disregard those 
| dictates lest some hot-headed, new-fledged politi- 
| clan or equally wild partisan editor shall designate 

us as traitors. 
| and consistent in my opposition to the war; and I 
|| do not believe that denunciation, though hurled by 

stronger than these dogs of war, will ever turn me 
from a path which my conscience and my God 
indicate to me to be right. So far as it has been 
necessary for the preservation of the army, the 
Whigs have cheerfully voted supplies. They have 
been unwilling to see our gallant soldiers wasting 
away for the lack of necessary comforts; and, sir, 
could they believe the war just or prosecuted for 
right purposes, the Whig party would be behind 
| no other in employing the resources of the nation 
| freely in its aperaonss believing otherwise, they 
|| have opposed it, and, while they have willingly 
|| provided for the preservation of the army, they are 
|| not to be understood by this act to have given their 
|| sanction to the war. But, sir, it i evidently un- 
|| just to affix the stigma of treachery to country to 
|| those who have supplied resources to maintain your 
In the event of an invasion of our soil, 
| these very men would be the warmest supporters 

of measures to repel it. Let an attempt be made 
to wrest any portion of our territory from our 
‘| grasp, and in a moment a hundred thousand deter- 


Yet the progress and history of the war | 


mindful of the capital and wealth of the country mined freemen would spring to arms, our borders 


| 


useful inventions, popular education, moral culti- | 


— 


bristle with bayonets, and a nation’s wealth flow 
like water to meet the emergency. But in an ag- 


much better for the country—to have expended || gressive war it is quite a different matter. Noth- 
the hundred and fifty millions or more of dollars, || 


ing short ofa gross violation of duty and conscience 
| will allow a support of a war of this character in 
those who believe it such. 

The, cost of this war will necessarily fall upon 
the people; upon the farmers and laborers of the 
land will the 11a be laid; and what is the ben- 
efit to them? Nothing—absolutely nothing. And 
who so blind to the interests of the country, who 
so insensible to the honor and welfare of the peo- 
ple, as not to oppose a measure which is calculated 
to crush them with taxes and disgrace our common 
country? 

‘* The way of the transgressor is hard.”” The 
truth of this maxim is now being verified in the 
case of those who have plunged the country into 
this war. Why was the present Executive left 
alone in his glory on the assembling of the Balti- 
more Convention? Among all the delegates there 
congregated, fresh from the people, not one was 
found ‘so poor to do him reverence.” Why this 
silence—this mark of disrespect to the standard- 
bearer of the party? Ah, they were aware that 
they could not back Polk, and, with him, the enor- 
mous load of dire calamities that he has heaped 
upon the country. Again, ts has there occurred 
so great a change in this Hall among the Repre- 
sentatives of the people? If the war is popular 








‘‘There is a tide in the affairs of | such a c 


_ of the vigorous prosecution of the war, had almost | 
entirely ebbed away. No measure would be as | 


| ing to our judgment, squandered, and we rise in | 


But, sir, for one, I have been open | 


with the masses, surely the seats of those who 
‘| formerly advocated its vigorous prosecution would 
'| not now be filled with their opponents. A change 
'| has surely ‘‘come o'er the spirit of their dreams;” 
Shay too, as many who have occupied 

high places will long remember. It will serve as 
a warning to them and others not to trifle with the 
interests of the people, and disgrace and degrade 
the nation in the eyes of the civilized world. Poli- 
ticians, to secure their own selfish ends, may barter 
away conscience, their country, and the Constitu- 
tion, but they do it at their peril. A day of reck- 
oning will surely come with them, and, with trem- 
bling, their political doom will be written in blazing 
capitals, ‘Thou art weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting.” 

The present standard-bearer of the Democratic 
hosts, whose servility and changing policy has be- 
come a matter of history, can read his future doom 
if he will but cast his eye abroad upon the politi- 
cal elements, which are now in violent commotion. 
His grasping policy, his inordinate ambition, 
‘* which overleaps itself”’ to acquire territory, will 
prove a fearful obstacle in his way to the Presi- 
dential chair. His public career has been marked 
with inconsistencies so gross that his nearest friends 
cannot, with any degree of plausibility, give an in- 
dication of what his future policy will be, save that 
he will annex all nations contiguous to ours. For- 
merly a rank Federalist, he now denounces them; 
once a Wilmot proviso man, he now bitterly op- 
poses that measure; formerly he opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas, and the next that we hear of him 
he is found strenuously advocating that measure. 
In fact, he strives to become all things to all men, 
especially all southern men, in the hope of gaining 
the Presidential chair. And thus— 

« He wires in and wires out, 

And leaves a body still in doubt 
I] Whether the snake that made the track 
} Is going south or coming back.” 
i] Such, in a word, is Lewis Cass, the nominee of 
| the Baltimore Convention, whose chief character- 
'| istics are an inordinate desire for office and the 
| spoils thereof. While minister to France, he 
courted the favor of Louis Philippe, and, by the 
influence of his pen and station, sought to render 
| his reign Rorioys, and establish him firmly on the 
throne, which this monarch was at that time dis- 
| gracing by acts of ou ous tyranny practised 
| upon his own subjects. And when the people, in 
| the majesty of their power, arose and hurled the 
_ tyrant from his throne, and broke into fragments 
| his iron sceptre, the sycophant who had fawned 
around him then raised his voice in condemnation 
| againstthe exiled king. The tide of popular opinion 
‘| turned, and Lewis Cass turned with it. This is 
‘| the man that asks for the highest office in the gift 
| of the American people; but the signs of the times 
‘| indicate that his wishes cannot be gratified. Let 
‘him ask, but “he shall not receive;” he may 





| 
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seek,”? but ‘he cannot find” the Presidential || but that slavery should be excluded from aut ter- |} Government in the di 


chair. 
This same Lewis Cass has been, and is now, a | 
member of the firm, a copartner with the Admin- || 
istration, in efforts to destroy the influence of the 
two greatest Generals of the age—Generals Tay- | 
lor and Scott—and that, too, when, like faithful | 
| 


servants, they were performing their responsible 
duties in a land of enemies, surrounded by embar- | 

rassments of the most appalling character; but, 

thanks to their bravery and superior skill, they 
triumphed over their enemies in Mexico and at the || 
capital; and, from one extreme of the land to the 
other, shouts of praise in honor of these heroes 
have been thundered forth by a united people. The 
man whom they most dreaded, whom these con- 
spirators attempted to sacrifice at Buena Vista, 
becomes, as a mark of his high merit and distin- 
guished services, the candidate of the American || 
ople against the **hero of Hull’s surrender.”? || 
“he East, the West, the North, and South, with 
one voice, seem to proclaim that he will be the suc- || 
cessor of James K. Polk. The people, groaning 
under the weight of evils which have accumulated 
in fearful ratio for six years past, are coming up 
to the rescue as one man. They rely upon that 
old veteran, who in many a hard-fought battle has 
sustained the glory of our arms, to lead them on | 


to victory in this contest for principles dear to every || 


American heart. One of the people, he will guard 
with vigilance the interests of ALL, and strive to | 
bring back the Republic to its former prosperity | 
and renown. . | 

The object of this war I have already alluded to. | 
It was not enough that Texas, through the influ- | 


| 
| 


|| 19th of April, 1784, on the motion of 





| scribed as lying between the 31st degree, then the 


|| the first eight lying between the Mississippi and a 
|| line drawn due north from the 31st paralle! to the 
| northern boundary of the United States, through 
|| the falls of the Ohio; the next eight lying between 
|| this line and a similar line drawn through the west- 
'| ern cape of the mouth of the Great Kanawha; and 


|| and the Ohio river. 


|| territory of the United States, acquired or to be 
|| acquired, without respect to degrees of latitude, 


| ceeded to provide that these States should be free 
| States; this was the proviso which he proposed: 








|| ritory ceded or to be ceded by individual States || the most valuable lan 


to the United States, wherever situated. 

On the first of March, 1784, a committee, at the 
head of which was Mr. Jefferson, submitted a plan 
for the government of—not the Northwestern—but 
the Western Territory. This Territory was de- 


extreme southern boundary of the United States, 
and the northern boundary, not then exactly de- 
fined, but north of the 47th degree. It was pro- 
posed to divide this Territory into seventeen States, 


the other State was to possess the territory lying 
between the last line, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania, 


After thus providing for the division of the whole 
into independent States, the plan of Jefferson pro- 


“ Provided, that after the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither slaves nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the said States, otherwise than in the punishment of 


|| crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to 


have been personally guilty.” 

This proviso was stricken out of the plan on the 
r. Speight, 
of North Carolina, eleven States being represented 
in the vote. The question on motion to strike out, 


ence of the slave power, and for the purpose of || in that Congress, was put in this form, “Shall the 


extending the curse of human bondage, was an- 
nexed to our southern border; but territory adja- | 
cent to this is demanded for the same purpose. | 
The party in power becomes the wicked instru- 
ment, and the demand is complied with. And 


| clause stand?” If nine States voted “aye,” the 

| motion to strike out failed; if no States or any less 

| number than nine voted ‘aye,’’ the clause was 

stricken out. Upon the omg being put, on Mr. 
| 





now we have fastened upon us this vast amount 
of territory, sufficient of itself for a large republic 
of twenty States, and the question occurs, what 


shall be done with it? General Cass says, let it || ginia,and South Carolina, three States, voted “no;”’ || 


alone; let the people determine that matter. Yes, 
let the people, the great landholders of the South, 
who live contiguous to it, and who not only con- 
trol and own the soil, but those who work it, let 
them settle the question, and the highest wishes of 
the South will be consummated. I protest against 


this doctrine; it is unconstitutional, partial, and || 


unjust. Congress hag the control of the Territo- 
ries of the country, and has the right to make laws 
for their government. And while the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to exclude slavery from 
all Territories under the control of the General 
Government, it does not give the power to fasten 
an upon them, or permit any citizen of the 
United States to settle there and hold slaves. 
The answer, then, is plain to the question, ** What 
shall be done with this vast amount of territory?” 
Extend over it the ordinance of eighty-seven—the 
Jeffersonian ordinance. This is the answer—this is 
our only course; and thé@** wayfaring man, though 
a fool, cannot err therein.”” The age demands it; 
the Constitution, the welfare and happiness of our 
common country, civilization and Christianity, all, 
all, demand that the direful curse of human bond- 
age shall be kept within its constitutional limits. 
The doctrine that Cass and his followers now ad- 
vocate, viz: that all the people of the country have 
an equal right to the Territories of the “United 
States—that slaveholders have the right to settle 
there with their slaves—is a monstrous doctrine. 
It is not founded ~ Sr reason or the Constitution. 
If man is subjected to the condition of a chat‘el, 
‘it must be done by virtue of laws or enactments. 
Congress alone makes and sanctions laws for the 
government of the Territories; and does the Con- 
sutution give Congress the power to establish or 
sanction slavery? No! far from it. The princi- 
ples of the Wilmot proviso are notnew. Jefferson 
was a stronger advocate of this principle than a 
large majority of those who pretend to pattern 
after him, A distinguished jurist of Ohio, who 
has given much attention to this subject, and who 
has searched the records, for the purpose of get- 
ting Mr. Jefferson’s views upon this iitiportant 
principle, says, that the proposition of that great 
ant in 1787, was not that slavery should be 
excluded from the territory northwest of the Ohio, 


| 
| 











Speight’s motion, ‘‘ Shall this clause stand ?”’ New 
| Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
| necticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
| nia, seven States, voted ‘‘aye.’’ Maryland, Vir- 


and North Carolina was divided. Thus seven States 
were for the proviso, and three against it. Of the 
| three thus against it, one was Virginia, represented 





| by three delegates, of whom one, Mr. Jefferson, 


| was for it, and two, Messrs. Hardy and Mercer, 


| were against it. Had but one of Mr. Jefferson’s 
| colleagues shared his spirit, and had Mr. Speight, 


| of North Carolina, voted with his colleague, Mr. | 


Williamson, the proviso would have been adopted. 
| The eleven States present and voting were repre- 


Internal Improvements, the War, i¢—Mr. Slingerland. 
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sposal of the public domain, 
ds are being cenveyed into 
| the hands of speculators, and those grasping con- 
tractors that eat up tke substance of the peo- 
ple. 

The graduation of the price of the public lands 
is one of deep interest to me, not so much because 
my immediate constituency are likely to be more 
benefited by it than others, but because the people 
of the whole country will partake of ite benign 
benefits. I have seen evils of every vanety and 
name springing from a system by which lands had 
passed into the hands of the few, to the prejudice 
of the interests of the many. And witnessing the 
evils of the present system, I desire to see the 
measure hinted at adopted, which, I believe, will 
curtail the influence of the slave power—will give 
to labor its due reward. It will reduce the waste 
places, and will cover our yet unoccupied lands 
with a free population, progressive in prosperity 
and happiness, and prevent the host of evils neces- 
sarily incident to the wasteful and extravagant 
policy at present pursued. 

It is the duty of this Government, according to 
every principle of responsibility, to see that the 
lands which are in its charge so disposed of as 'o 
| confer the greatest amount of benefit, and to most 
| surely produce right settlement and cultivation. It 
is not to lend itself to the schemes of wild speculators 


| 

| 

|| —to suffer these lands to be wrested from its grasp 

| by fraud—to nee and carelessly let the op- 
\ 





|| portunity pass of rightfully disposing of them to 
| actual settlers. The magnitude of this matter calls 
|| for earnest consideration and prompt action on the 
| part of the Government. Our population is in- 
| creasing at an immense rate; in a short time our 
country will have a population of one hundred mil- 
|| lions by natural increase. Means of intelligence 
|| are increasing, intercommunication is becoming 
more rapid and easy, and advantages of all kinds 
are becoming extended. It then remains for the 
Government to see that an opening is made for 
the occupation of these lands, by a population 
calculated to develop their resources, and to take 
a high stand in the scale of virtue and intelli- 
| gence. It is my firm, my deliberate judgment, 
|| that, unless we substitute another for the present 
|| system, we shall be overwhelmed with the same 
| species of troubles that have afflicted for centuries 
|| the older countries, where land monopolists have 
|| engrossed the soil, and ride over the liberties of 
the people. The evils which I — from the 
continuance of the present system have already 
| been developed in some of the older States, aud 
among them the one in which I reside. Whole 


1 











_ sented by twenty-three delegates. Of these, sixteen ‘ ves 
| for the proviso, and seven only against it. Thus, || and the most irksome conditions are enforced upon 
| with a majority of two-thirds of the States and || tenants. i : ; 
| two-thirds of the delegates in its favor, the Jeffer- || It is found that the practical operation of this 
| son proviso was defeated. What vast consequences || miserable system induces yet another evil. It has 
| have flowed from that minority decision ! || the effect to draw off the surplus earnings of the 
This was the position of Thomas Jefferson. His || people. Itis necessary to the prosperity of a coun- 
| views and principles I think are entitled to full as || try, that its surplus earnings be invested at home; 
| but as the great landlords are necessarily non-resi- 


| much weight as those of Lewis Cass. Certainly 
| they did not undergo as many changes as those of || dents, these earnings are drawn off, and the coun- 
try becomes impoverished. Any one who will 


| this Presidential aspirant. 
| Not only, sir, would I extend over these Terri- || look for evidence of the evils of such a system, 
has but to acquaint himself with the history and 


tories the Jeffersonian ordinance, but I would go With (ne 
resent condition of Great Britain. ‘There, the soil 


| still further. To make the case doubly sure, I || ‘ 
would have Congress pass a law in accordance || 18 almost wholly in the possession of the nobility, 
| with the spirit of a bill which I had the honor to || and the laborers are bat serfs, bound down to their 
| present some time since to the House, to dispose || allegiance, and compelled to do the bidding of their 
| of the Territories of the Govegnment in limited || masters. How will such a state of things as this, 
| quantities to actual settlers. Congress should not || which has, nevertheless, had its rise in a system 
| permit one man or a few men to monopolize the | similar to that which we propose to change, accord 
| soil. Although we cannot directly affect these | with our republican institutions and feelings? The 
| monopolies, so far as they now exist, still we can || concentration of wealth in the hands of a few may 
| prevent their spread, and the evils that result from | suit the genius of an European government, but it 
will not , or coexist, with our form of govern- 


| them. Slavery cannot well prosper on “ landed ‘ 
subdivisions.” It requires a large extent of terri- | ment. Hence, by its encouragement we are crea- 
tory to exist or live with any degree of comfort. || ting an agency to conflict with, and ultimately 
Look at the immense plantations of the South. A || overthrow, the liberties of the country. The in- 
fluence of this agency is more potent than gentle- 
men may imagine, and Sig detiee the anticipa- 


few control the soil, and unrequited labor is ex- | 
torted from the many. Is this just; is it republican? || m and ; . 
| tions I form concerning it. hy, sir, while wealth 


| districts are there in the possession of one individual, 


| 











Where the mass of our citizens are debarred from 


rticipating in the benefits of the soil, and free || has increased within the last thirty years among 
faboe is degraded, you may then bid a long fare- English capitalists to an unparalleled extent, suffer- 
well to the welfare of our country, and the happi- || ing and distress have equally increased among the 


ness of our people. 
The system which I have briefly alluded to is 
| not only practicable, but necessary. It is neces- 


mass of the inhabitants; and it is a fact, that, in 
an age of unexampled prosperity, and of uninter- 


rupted one-seventh of the entire population 
of the British Islands are in a state of absolute des- 








sary, because, under the present practice of the 
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titution, or are supported by public charity. Pos- 
sessing more wealth than the rest of the world, 
England has within her borders not less than 3} 
millions of paupers. At the same time there are 
50,000 persons in Great Britain who receive an 
annual income averaging fifteen thousand dollars 


each. The same state of things is presented by — 


unhappy Ireland, which employs 2,000,000 labor- 
ers at sixpence per day, and has 2,000,000 more 
in a state of hopeless poverty and destitution. 
While these millions are starving, her-nobles are 
expending thousands of pounds in extravagance 
and dissipation in London and on the continent. 
But | believe the day is fast approaching when 
that glorious isle will be free from this cursed mo- 
nopoly and from British misrule. If I do not mis- 
take the signs of the times, Ireland, and England 
too, are about to shake off the accursed tyranny 
that has bound them through physical ages, and 
stand upright in all the majestic freedom of a sov- 
ereign a The ponderous evils under which 
they have lived have existed too long; a change is 
being rapidly borne on the wings of time, and soon 
the great act of emancipation will be accomplish- 
ed. 

Sir, I am aware these evils do not exist to this 
extent jn our own Jand, but they illustrate the 
character of an established land monopoly, and 
what will be the ultimate result of our present 
course. I believe, sir, that the good and happi- 
ness of the country is involved in our action in 
this matter. It is no mere party question. It need 
not excite the prejudices of any politician, or enlist 
the opposition of either of the great parties of the 
country. It is a work of reform in which all may 
engage, and which will reflect honor upon all who 
are instrumental in accomplishing it. But to an- 
other point: 

By a table annexed to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, I find that the whole amount of 
public lands is 1,549,322,559 of acres. The de- 
mand for these lands is about 2,000,000 of acres 
annually. a our population to increase 
as rapidly as it has heretofore done, this immense 
amount of land will remain undisposed of for hun- 
dreds of years. The only way in which its ab- 
sorption by monopolists and speculators possessing 
large capital, can be prevented, is by the passage 
of a law prohibiting its sale, unless at large prices, 
to any except actual settlers. Some gentlemen 
seem to suppose that these lands are to be disposed 
of in such a manner as to bring the quickest and 
largest return of revenue to the Government. That 
the instant disposal of large quantities of these 
lands ata uniform price, bringing to the treasury 
an amount of revenue exceeding that which would 
be obtained by the slower method of disposal to 


actual settlers, is preferable to a system based upon | 


the latter principle. But, sir, | do not view the 
matter in this light. I think any return of revenue 
too amall a compensation for the introduction of 
evils such as | have mentioned. If the Govern- 
ment is in need of funds, there are other and better 
ways of raising them than by a method which will 
result in the oppression of the future tenants of 
these lands, and raise a power to overshadow the 
Government itself. [would not be understood, sir, 
to join in the hue and cry that is raised by inter- 
ested persons against capital; neither would I en- 
courage the idle in the belief that they shall live 
upon the wealth of others. I believe in the employ- 
ment of every one in some useful and honorable 
business. And in no better way can this object be 
secured than by the increase of freeholds among 
the people. But if capital sends its agents into the 
fairest — of the earth, and bids them buy up 
the richest portions of the land, and secure every 
spot where investments can be multiplied, ten, 
twenty, or sixty, and an hundred fold, the idle and 
the poor must increase. I believe that all men 
should labor, and all men will labor where ade- 


quate remuneration is in their reach. The greater | 


the number of freeholds, the more general will be 
education and industrious habits. When each man 
sits under his own vine and fig tree, with no one 
to molest or make him afraid, he has motives for 
action and improvement unknown to one that lives 
in the shadow of the monopolist, and sees his re- 
sources drawn off to fill the coffer of the capitalist. 
Such a state of things as the former promotes 
healthy action in every part of the community. 
It gives encouragement and remuneration to the 


| 
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| merchant and mechanic as well as to the farmer. 
| It enlarges and quickens every sphere of industry. 
Let not, then, the assertion be made, that the ad- 


| vocates of land reform wish to encourage the idle | 


| in their idleness at the expense of the rich. The 
system we propose encourages the idle to become 
industrious, and prevents an unlimited amount of 
poverty and crime. ; eager Ty 

The policy of the Administration, in its large 
| acquisition of territory, will render still more im- 


as firmly as any man to the extension of the evil 
of slavery. I believe it to be one of those curses 
|| that eat heen into the heart of a people, and cause 
its prosperity and morals to vanish away. The 
| spirit of pure republicanism cannot but be stifled in 


a community of slaves. An effectual bar to the | 


| progress of slavery will be found in the creation of 
' small homesteads, sufficient for the maintenance of 
| single families, and requiring not a host of slaves 
or laborers to cultivate. Slave labor is profitable 
| only when it can be extensively employed. The 
| right to interfere on the part of Congress in the 
restriction or extension of slavery over new terri- 
| tory, is stoutly denied “a southern gentlemen on 
this floor; and it is declared that the matter is 
| wholly in the disposal of the inhabitants of such 
territory. Well, sir, suppose, for the sake of ar- 
|, gument, this is admitted, we have still the right to 
| say how the public domain in Oregon, and Califor- 
| nia, and elsewhere, shall be disposed of—whether 
| it shall be laid out in large tracts to furnish a field 
|, of operations for the slave-dealer and the specula- 
| tor, or shall be sold in limited quantities, so as to 
|. exclude and render unprofitable slave labor, and 
| prevent speculation. For one, I heartily disap- 
rove of the policy which has entailed upon us a 
| bone of contention in the shape of new territory. 
| But as it is fastened upon us, the subject of its dis- 
| posal and settlement is left with the representatives 
\ of the people. And how shall it be disposed of? 
' Shall it pass into the hands of landlords, large 
|| slaveholders, and speculators, or shall it be so dis- 
|| posed of as to insure its occupation by an indus- 
| trious and thriving population? If this latter is 
|| accomplished, we shall have brought evil out of 
| good, and made a war wholly iniquitous in itself, 
| instrumental in the advancement of the race. This 
| latter object can be accomplished by such a course 
of policy as is suggested by the measure under 
| consideration. Let the new domain be kept from 
|| the hands of those who use it for the purposes of 
|| traffic, and sold to those who will cultivate and 
| improve it, and the results of which I have spoken 
|| may be accomplished. 
1 I have spoken upon the urgent necessity of the 
1 General Government turning its attention to the 
| improvement of our rivers and harbors, because [ 
| have a constituency that is deeply interested in this 
|| question, and because I believe that the general 
|| happiness and welfare of the country demands im- 
|| mediate action upon this subject. 
|| [have expressed myself freely, and without re- 
‘| serve, upon the war, because I believe it to have 
| been wrong, wholly wrong, in its inception and 
| its prosecution, and its withering power is felt 
| throughout the entire nation. The great commer- 
|| cial interests of the country have been retarded, 
and we now find ourselves almost bankrupt through 
|| its blighting influence. Who, then, that has the 
| good of the country and the prosperity of the peo- 
| ple at heart, could refrain from raising his voice 
| against it? 
_“T have also spdken upon the evils of land mo- 
| nopoly as fostered by the Government, with the 
| hope of exciting an interest in the removal of this 
| evil which now threatens to lay upon the people 
|| burdens too grievous to be borne. And if I have 
|| succeeded in presenting these several topics as the 
| lay before my own mind, so as to be understood, 
| and their importance appreciated, I have accom- 
plished what I desired. I know, sir, that some 
| individuals, who desire office more than they do 
| the glory of their country, may regard the advo- 
/eacy of some of these principles as unpopular. 
| Sir, | have not courted popularity; all that I desire 
1 is, to contribute my humble mite to sustain the 
| highest interests of the people and of the nation; 
‘| and while [ have a seat upon this floor, I shall 


1} 
1} 
| 





|| fearlessly perform my duty in this respect, regard- 
1 less of the frowns of those whom chance has placed 


in power. 


perative right action in this matter. 1 am opposed | 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. PETTIT, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 12, 1848, 


On the relation of the States and the General 
Government towards the Territories, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the bill making appropriations for the Naval 
service— 

Mr. PETTIT remarked that he did not know 
whether, from his continued lameness, he would 
be able to stand long enough to express his’ views 
upon the subject he proposed to discuss; yet he 
felt ita duty which he owed to himself, at least, 
to endeavor to remove, from and around the sub- 
ject of the powers of this Government over the 
Territories thereof, some of the mist and mystery 
which had been so ingeniously attempted to be 
thrown about it. He had promised himself and 
some others, last summer, after reading the speech 
on this subject of a distinguished Southern Senator, 
(Mr. Catnoon,) at a festival given in Charleston, 
South Carolina, that he would attempt, here or else- 
where, to remove and counteract the views taken 
by that Senator, arrogant as the attempt might ap- 

ar in him; but the argument of that Senator 

ad been so effectually and fully answered by the 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
CiingMan,] at an early period of the session, that 
he had deemed no further answer necessary. He 
did not hesitate to say that the gentleman from 
North Carolina utterly put to flight the visionary, 
false, and unfounded views of the Senator from 
South Carolina on the occasion to which he had 
referred; and he (Mr. P.) should not have felt him- 
self called upon to make this effort, had not that 
doctrine recently found advocates on this floor. 
He referred, as the cause of his remarks, to the 
recent speech of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Ruetr,] on his Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, and Alabama resolutions. He had been 
requested by some friends not to advance the 
views he entertained upon this subject, and to the 
opinion and desire of those gentlemen he had had 
a great inclination to yield his own conviction of 
duty; but, believing that error could never pro- 
mote truth, justice, or the success of a proper 
cause, he was unwilling to yield his own sense of 
propriety. He should not confine himself, as the 
committee had already seen, very closely to the 
bill before them; nor had he aught to say in refer- 
ence to the amendment adopted when the bill was 
last under consideration; but he might be allowed 
here to express his wonder that the organ of the 
Administration, or any man who denied in toto 
the power of this Government to do anything 
for the benefit of commerce and navigation upon 
the earth or in the waters thereof, should easily 
find authority, under this same Constitution, at a 
great expense, to gaze at the stars, survey the 
moon, and, like Joshua of old, to bid the sun stand 
still. It was an absurdity he could not compre- 
hend. It was, however, the peculiar fancy and 
taste of some men to prefer airy, imaginary advan- 
tages to substantial improvements, directly benefit- 
ing the great mass of the people upon terra firma. 
is object, as he had before stated, was to show 
the powers and duties of this Government over 
and to the Territories thereof, and their rights and 
duties in return. One maxim for the govern- 
ment of man was, that ‘a wise man aims at noth- 
ing out of his reach.”’ If he should, in this in- 
stance, be able to satisfy the committee that he had 
not aimed at something beyond his reach, bus 
within his grasp, he should at least be content with 
himself. It was always better, in his opinion, that 
they should have the true exposition of the pow- 
ers granted to Congress under the Constitution, 
and the powers reserved to the States and the peo- 
ple, than that they should deceive themselves about 
those powers, however gratifying such deception 
might be to their wishes. It was always better 
that the truth should prevail than that temporary 
success should be secured by embracing and grasp- 
ing after error. The porencne re aves to 
make were prom rincipally by those the gen- 
tleman mea Eeets Cohen had recently made on 
the subject, though the remarks of some other 
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entlemen had something to do in a less degree in 
influencing his course. here were doctrines ad- 
vanced by various portions of this House, to which 
he proposed to put in opposition his opinions and 
various authorities. In his opinion, the doctrine 
which alleged that Congress had no power over 
the Territories, and that which held that the Te-s 
ritories were sovereign, and had power to legigs 
late for themselves, regardless of the United States; 
the doctrine which alleged that there was a divided 
sovereignty between the Territories and the United 
States other than such as existed by express grant 
of the United States; and that doctrine which as- 
serted that the inhabitants of a Territory are entitled 
to all the rights and privileges and the administra- 
tion of the same laws that the Constitution secures 
to citizens within the States, and that each in- 
habitant of the Territory carries with and about 
him the laws of the State from which he went,—in 
his opinion, all these several doctrines and views 
would be found to be totally and equally unsound, 
fallacious, and untenable. The true doctrine, in 
his opinion, was, that this power to legislate for 
the Territories was in the United States, and any 
other doctrine could not stand the test of reason, 
of the judicial decisions, elementary reading, or 
the uniform practice of the United States ever since 
their existence as a power of the earth. There 
was no scintilla of authority from either one of 
these sources that justified any of the positions he 
had named, or any other position than that which 
he laid down to be the correct one—namely, that 
the power existed in this Government. From all 

these sources of authority he should, in a few gen- 
eral remarks, endeavor to sustain his position. He 
held that the great and gross error into which gen- 
tlemen had fallen on this subject was in holding 
that the citizens, inhabitants, or domiciled persons 
of the Territories were citizens of the United States; 
that they were under and within the protection, 
and therefore had the rights secured to them that 
were secured to the citizens of the States under the 
Constitution. This was an absurdity, and would 
be shown to be so when applied to the test of rea- 
son, the decisions of our courts, the authority of 
elemental writers, or the uniform practice of the 
Government. It was the people of the States of 
this Union that framed for themselves and their 
descendants within the States this Constitution; 
and so long as a man remained within the States, 
so long was the protecting shield of the Constitu- 
tion over and around him; so long was he re- 
strained in his individual action by its provisions; 
so long could he claim each and all its ample folds 
for his protection; but so soon as he left the limits 
over which the Constitution threw its protection, 
so soon he went beyond its restraint, and lost all 
the rights and privileges which he enjoyed under 
its guarantee. He held that a man who went with- 
out the States was not entitled, if Congress saw fit 
to withhold from him, to the right of the writ of 
habeas corpus, or of trial by jury; if Congress forbid 
it to him, he could not enforce it. 

That this Government had the entire power over 
the Territories was clear to his mind from this con- 
sideration, which he laid down, viz: that this Gov- 
ernment, and this Government alone, might dis- 
pose of the Territories of the United States—might 
transfer, if they pleased, our Mexican territory to 
Mexico, Great Britain, or any other Power. e 
were not without precedents of this kind even with- 
in the limits of organized States, to say nothing of 
the Territories. This Government had acted on 
the principle of disposing of a portion of one of the 
States. It might dispose of the whole of a State 
if the existence of the Government depended upon 
it. For proof of this, he need only refer to the set- 
tlement of the Maine boundary question, where a 
portion of an organized State was set off to a for- 
eign Power. The General Government might set 
off its Territories entirely; it might dispose of them 
as it pleased; it might forbid their settlement; and 
this it had done uniformly, except under restric- 
tions. It had forbidden that its Territories should 
be settled except on certain conditions. It was 
within its power to do the major proposition—to 
dispose of them entirely; if so, might it not do 
minor acts, such as controlling them? He went 
further, and said it might prohibit their settlement; 
it might drive out at the point of the bayonet any- 
cael it pleased. Suppose our Territories were 
filled with minerals, or covered with live oak, and 
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it was necessary for the Government to protect 
them for the mint of the United States, or for our | 
shipping hereafter, he asked, would anybody deny | 


‘that it had the power to protect them, and forbid 


the working of the mines or the cutting of the tim- || 
ber? Who could doubt that this power existed? | 

Reason taught that he who conquered or pur- | 
chased might, and of right ought to, govern the | 
property so conquered or purchased. ‘The United 
States, in all these instances, were either the con- 
querors or purchasers, actually or constructively; 
hence reason taught that the United States might, 
and ought to, govern all these Territories. 

The judicial decisions of the country confirm || 
and fully sustain this doctrine. In the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, in the Circuit Courts || 
of the United States, and in the State Courts, this | 
authority on the part of the General Government || 
had, over and over, been affirmed. He would not 
show so glaring a trait of pedantry as to cite the | 
book and the page, but he would affirm that in no 
instance in any court, State or national, where this 
question had been mooted, had there been a failure 
to affirm the power in this Government to govern 
the Territories, and the want of power in the Ter- 
ritories to exercise any authority more than was 
granted them by the Government. And here he || 
entirely agreed with the gentleman from South || 
Carolina on one point. The gentleman denied that || 
there was any such thing as sovereignty in the || 
Territories. e most cordially concurred in that || 
view. There was no power of sovereignty in the |) 
Territories; the Constitution of the Union was not 
theirs, for they had not adopted it, nor had they 
been admitted under it, in any form whatever. 
They were totally, then, without power. In no 
instance, he repeated, had the courts of the Union 
or the State courts decided or intimated otherwise; 
but they had always affirmed the doctrine that the 

ower was in this Government, and not in the 

erritories. Why? The reason was obvious. 
The United States, in their aggregate capacity, 
through the action of their chosen Government, 
had acquired these Territories either by conquest 
or purchase; hence they came back to the reason 
that the acquirer, either by conquest or purchase, 
must govern, and none other could. 

Vattel, Grotius and Blackstone fully affirm the 
power, and the duty of that Power who conquers 
or purchases territory or dominion to govern 
it; to give laws and protection to the inhabitants 
thereof These writers, he was aware, spoke of 
things as they existed before our Constitution; but, 
let him ask gentlemen, did the adoption of the 
Constitution change this subject or the powers of 
this Government over it? He answered, unhesi- 
tatingly, no. On the contrary, if it had done any- 
thing, it had affirmed the doctrine—a doctrine 
which had been affirmed and maintained by our 
judicial decisions, our elemental writers, and the 
uniform action of the Government of the United 
States. The decisions of the courts were numer- 
ous; you could not be at a loss to find them by 

oing to the library below. Story, Kent, Rawle, 

rgeant, and Wilson, on the Constitution and 
power of Congress, were a few of the elementary 
writera who affirmed this doctrine to the broadest 
extent in their works, written in calm moments, 
not amid the excitement of politics, or influenced 
<2) seem advantages to the South orthe North. || 

tory says, in his work on the Constitution, 

volume 3, pages 193, 194, 195: 


“As the General Government possesses the right to acquire 
territory, either by conquest or by treaty, it would seem to | 
i 
' 


| 
1 














follow, as,an.inevitable consequence, that it possesses the 
power to govern what it has so acquired. The territory does 
ot, when so acquired, become entitled to self-government, || 
and it is not subject to the jurisdiction of any State ; it must, 
consequently, be under the dominion and jurisdiction of the | 
Union, or it would be without any government at all. In 1 
cases of conquest, the usage of the world is, if a nation is | 
not wholly subdued, to consider the conquered territory as || 
merely held by military occupation, until its fate shall be de- ] 
termined by a treaty of peace. Butduring this intermediate 
period, it is exclusively subject to the government of the 
conqueror. In cases of confirmation, or cession by treaty, 
the acquisition becomes firm and stable ; and the ceded ter- 
ritory becomes a part of the nation to which it is annexed, 
either on terms stipulated in the treaty, or on such as its 
new master shall impose. The relations of the inhabitants 
with each other do not change; but their relations with 
their former sovereign are dissolved, and new relations are 
created between them and their new sovereign. The act 
transferring the country transfers the allegiance of its inhab- 
itants ; but the general laws, not strictly political, remain as 
they Sie altered by the new sovereign. * * * * 


| But they do not participate in political power, nor can they 





| 360: 


| their will to assign to these 
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share in the powers of the General Government until they 
become a State, and are admitted into the Union as such. 
Until that period, the ‘Territory remains subject to be gov- 
erned in such manner as Congress shall direct, under the 
clause of the Constitution now under considerations 

“No one has ever doubted the authority of Congress to 
erect Territorial Governments within the territory of the 
United States, under the general language of the clause, 
‘to make all needful rules and regulations.’ * * What 
shall be the forin of government established in the Ternto- 
ries depends exclusively upon the discretion of Congress.”’ 


Kent says, in his Commentaries, volume 1, page 


« Tt would seem, from these various Congressional reguia- 
tions of the Territories belonging to the United States, that 


|| Congress have supreme power in the gavernment of them, 


depending on the exercise of their sound discretion. Neither 
the District of Columbia nor a Territory is a State, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, or entitied to claim the 
privileges secured to the members of the Union. This has 
been so adjudged by the Supreme Court; nor will a writ of 
error or appeal lie from a terrtorial court to the Snupreme 
Court, unless there be a special statute provision for the pur- 
pose. There is such a provision as to Florida, and there je 
a limited provision of that kind as to Arkansas and Michi- 
gan, extending to cases in which the United States are con- 
cerned, and notextending further. Uf, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should carry into execution the 
project of colonizing the great valley of the Oregon to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, it would afford a subject of 
grave consideration what would be the future civil and po- 


| litical destiny of thatcountry. It would be a long time betore 


it would be popujous enough to be created into one or more 
independent States ; and, in the mean time, upon the doc- 
trine taught by the acts of Congress, and even by the judicial 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the colonicts would be in 
a state of the most coinplete subordination, and as dependent 
upon the will of Congress as the people of this country would 
have been upon the King and Parliament of Great Britain, if 


| they could have sustained their claim to bind us in all cases 


whatsoever.’? 


Rawle says, in his work on the Constitution, 
pages 237, 238: 

“If the land, at the time of cession, is uninhabited, ex- 
cept by the Indians, of whose polity we take nv account, it 
is in the power of Congreas to make such regulations for its 
government as they may think proper. Whoever subse- 
quently becomes an inhabitant, is, of course, bound to con- 
form to the system which may be thus established; if there 


| be a nunsber of civilized inhabitants previously setiled there, 


enjoying the advantages of a particular code of laws, they 
have a just right to claim a continuance of those laws. 
Thus, in the first cession of this kind, which was from the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Vir- 
ginia, and formed what was termed the territory nerthwest 
of the Ohio, there was a saving to the French and Canadian 
inhabitants and other settlers of the Kaskaskias, St. Vin- 
cents, and the neighboring villages, who had theretofore pro- 
fessed themselves citizens of Virginia, of the laws and cur- 
toms then in force among them relative to the descent and 
conveyance of property ; andin the treaty by which Louisiana 
was ceded to the United States in 1803, it was expressly 
stipulated that the inhabitants should retain their ancient 
laws and usages. 

* With these restrictions, Congress has always been con- 
sidered as entitled not only to regulate the form of govern- 
ment, but also to reserve to themselves the approbation or 
rejection of such laws as may be passed by the legistative 
power which they may establish. In regulating the govern- 
inent of the territory northwest of the Ohio, which was the 
act of Congress under the Confederation, and which has 
been the model of most of the subsequent regulations of the 
same nature, it is declared that the governor and judges 
who, until the population amounted to five thousand male 
inhabitants, were to compose their Legislature, should adopt 
such laws of the original States as might be necessary and 
suitable to their circumstances, which, unless disapproved 
by Congress, should be in force until the organization of a 
General Assembly, which was to take place when the popu- 
lation reached the number before mentioned. ‘These laws 
may therefore.be considered as emanating from the United 
States, and the judicial anthority is to be regarded as the 
judicial authority of the United States.” 


Sergeant’s Constitutional Law, page 389, says: 
“ The power of governing and legislating for a Territory 
is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and 
hold territory. Moreover, under this seetion, Congress pos- 
sessed and exercised the absolute and undisputed power of 
governing and legislating for the Territories erected in Lou- 
isiana after its purchase. Congress gave them a Legislative, 
an Executive, and a Judiciary, with such powers as it was 
departments respectively. In 
assigning the judicial power in a Territory, Congress is not 
restrained by the powers prescribed in the third article of 
the Constitution.” 


It need not be said that these men were. princi- 
pally northern men; he could also refer to the de- 
cisions of Chief Justice Marshall, of Virginia, a 
southern man. Chief Justice Marshall, speaking 
of the power of Congress to govern the Territories 
of the United States, says: 


“Whichever may he the source whence the power is 
derived, oe possession of it is unquestionable.””—1 Peters’ 


“Rules and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States; they necessarily include complete jurisdic- 
tion.” —TheUherokee Nution vs. the State of Georgia, 5 Peters’ 
Reports, 44. 

Bat, North or South, there was not a scintilla of 
authority to the contrary. He knew there was the 
ipse dizit of a half crazy politician to the reverse, 
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but there was no single judicial or elementary opin- 
ion expressed to the contrary. 

To these cemeninry writings and judicially 
decided cases, he had already said he would add a 
third species of authority, and that is, the uniform 
practice and usage of the United States from before 
the adoption of the Constitution, and since that 
period down to the present time; and, coupled to- 
gether, they presented an unbroken combination, 


a trinity, a firmness of authority so powerful that || 


no sophistry, no argument, not even delusion, could 
sunder them. From the commencement of the 
Government we had acted on this policy; and were 
all the actions of those who framed our Constitu- 
tion, who stood in our first, second, third, fourth, 
and succeeding Congresses, to be held now, for 
local or sectional purposes, as naught but abstrac- 
tions, of no force cal authority? 

He referred gentlemen and the country, for the 
action of the Government, to tie ordinance of 1787, 
in the first place, and to the action of Congress 
proper, of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
subsequentso the adoption of the Constitution, in 
perpetuating, enforcing, and carrying out the pro- 
visions of that ordinance, 

This action may be found in vol. 1, Laws U.S., 
chap. 8, passed at the first session of the first Con- 

ress. 

And here let him digress a little from the line he 


had proposed to follow, in reference to the validity |, 


of that much-questioned ordinance of 1787. Ithad 


been alleged that that ordinance was not in force, || 


or at least the six articles that had been on the 
other side affirmed to be valid. He wanted to 
know how a legal mind could settle such a ques- 


tion except by authorities, by precedents, by action | 


—uniform action. He should be able to show to 
the committee and to the country that these six 


articles of that ordinance remained in force unless | 
they had been abrogated, altered, or expunged by | 


the mutual consent of the parties; that it was so 
made as to be declared perpetually binding unless 
revoked by mutual consent, and was so binding at 
this day where it had not been so revoked. _ He 
would not read or refer to all the adjudicated cases, 
but would to some of those cases in the slavehold- 
ing States. The courts of Kentucky, as his friend 
near him [Judge Frencu] well knew, had, over 
and over again, decided that a negro born in the 
Northwest Territory after the passage of the ordi- 
nance in 1787 could not be taken into slavery at 
all; that this ordinance was binding. If they did 
not like the decisions of the courts of Kentuck y— 
as some were pleased to call it a quasi slaveholding 
State—let them go further south, and he would 
refer them to adjudicated cases in Missouri and 
Louisiana, where the courts held precisely the 
same doctrine, and affirmed the ordinance to be 
binding. In Ohio—where the cases were very 
numerous, and no man could ever doubt about 
them—the Supreme Court had decided that those 
articles of the ordinance were more binding on the 
people of Ohio than her constitution, because the 
consent of the General Government and the State 
governments who were parties were necessary to 
its repeal or abrogation, while her constitution 
could be abrogated by the act of her own people. 

But he would refer more particularly to the de- 
cisions; and first, to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri: 

« The mother (a colored woman) of Aspasia was born at 
Kaskaskia, [iinois, previous to 1787; Aspasia was born in 
Iiiinois subsequent to the ordinance of 1787. Aspasia was 
afterwards sent to Missouri as a slave, and there brought suit 
for her treedom. The Supreme Court of Missouri held that 
Aspasia was free.’—See Menand vs. Aspasia, 5 Peters, 505. 

* The ordinance of 1787 is as obligatory on the State of 
Ohio as the Constitution itself, and more so. The Legisia- 
ture thereof cannot authorize the erection of a dam across 
any of the navigable rivers mentioned in the ordinance that 


shall impede or obstruct the navigation thereof.””°—Hogg vs. 
the Zanesville Canal Co., 5 Ohio Reports, 410, 


{A voice; How is it with the decisions in Indi- | 


ana ?} 

He had examined all the reports of Indiana, and 
no one had ever been so silly there as to suppose 
that the ordinance was not obligatory. The ques- 


tion, therefore, had not been decided in Indiana. | 


No one had ever doubted it there. 


“The ordinance of 1787 is still binding on the people of | 


Ilinois.”— Phebe et al. vs. Jay, Breese’s Illinois Rep., 210. 

The validity of that ordinance is fully affirmed 
in Spooner vs. McConnell ct al, 1 McLean’s Reports, 
34]. 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Pettit. 
| He would now refer to a case decided where 
|| they were not very anxious to liberate their slaves, 
and where they gave not a very ready ear to the 
cry for freedom; he would go down the Missis- 
| sippi to Louisiana. Her Supreme Court, in Murry 
| vs. Chexnarder, vol. 8, Mosta‘s Louisiana Re- 
| ports, N. S, 699, had decided “‘ a negro born in the 
Roshan Territory since the ordinance of Con- 
| gress of 1787 is free.’” 
~ What more authority could they have, what 
| stronger reasons? Why need a man stand here 
to affirm the validity of that ordinance that had so 
repeatedly been recognized by individuals and by 
| Congress, and which had been affirmed by all our 
| courts, State and National, whenever the question 
had been made? The people of Indiana, and the 
| other States formed out of the Northwest Terri- 
| tory recognized the validity of the ordinance in 
| submitting to obligations which it imposed. Un- 
| der what other pretence or grant of power had the 
General Government reserved the right of soil to 
| itself in the States thereafter to be made in that 
| territory but under the ordinance of 1787? There 
| was no such reservation in the Constitution, and 
no such provision except in the ordinance, in 
‘| which it was provided that the States there organ- 
ized should never interfere with the primary dis- 
| position of the soil therein. The maine: 
|| then, on the one hand, claimed to bind them, and 
yet it was gravely contended by gentlemen that 
|| there was no obligation on the Government. He 
contended that the binding power was equally ob- 
| ligatory; that wherever there was a privilege, there 
| was a correlative duty. 
| He did not refer to these cases so much to show 
| that this ordinance of itself was valid, as that ordi- 
| nances of this kind might be valid, and that the 
|, action of this Government in reference to any Ter- 
| ritory, providing for its settlement under certain 
conditions and stipulations, if settlers went there, 
,| must become at least morally binding upon them. 
,| It seemed to him he had said enough to satisfy 
|| any reasonable man that the ordinance of 1787 was 
| in force, and consequently that another ordinance 
| of similar character might be put in force. He did 
|| not say, nor should he pretend to say, whether 
slavery ought, as a matter of justice or right, to go 
|| north or south; whether it were a “ pestiferous 
|| question,’? as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
|| Benton] was pleased to say in the other end of 
|| the Capitol a few days since; he would not express 
|| any opinion upon that now, as his only object in 
|| rising had been to show that the authority existed 
|| in Congress to make all laws for the government 
|| of these Territories, whether it were for the pro- 
| tection or prohibition of slaves there. He held 
|| that the power of Congress over the Territories 
|| was ample, plenary, and complete; they might 
|| prohibit their settlement; they might leave them 
'| to be settled under such conditions as they pleased; 
| they might create or abolish slavery there, as in 
|| their judgment it should be best for the interests 
| of the Territories and of the whole Union. 
|| . But to return from this digression, He repeated 
|| the assertion that Congress had the power to give 
|| to the Territories any form of governmentit pleased. 
|| Congress was not restricted to the forms of gov- 
,| ernment adopted by the States. ‘The Constitution 
i| eee only for States, and not for Territories. 
|| He had already referred to the ordinance of 1787 
| to show what form of government was imposed 
| before the adoption of the Constitution, and he 
| would refer to acts of Congress subsequently 
‘| passed. He referred them to the acts passed for 
| the government of the Mississippi Territory, in 
1798, for the government southwest of the Ohio 
river, (not the Northwest,) and for Louisiana, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and, in short, 
all the Territories of the United States, to show a 
uniformity in its action. In all these instances, 
|| the power of this Government had been exercised. 
|| And as to the subject of slavery, Congress had as 
|| readily acted on that as any other of a legislative 
\|| character. He positively affirmed that Congress 
| 
} 
' 


had acted on the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ries. To show this, he had already referred to the 
| ordinance of 1787, and need not again refer to it. 
In the Northwestern Territory oy prohibited 
'| slavery except by mutual consent. It existed in 
I!linois to a limited extent, but mutual consent was 
given for its existence. Provision was made on 
i this subjeet by the constitution of Illinois for its 


; 
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1 existence for a limited duration, and this Govern. 
|| ment accepted her with that constitution; and jt 
| was on such mutual consent being given, that I}]j- 
| nois, for a limited period, retained her slaves. The 
| other portions of that Territory have never asked 
| this Government to assent to such a state of things, 
| By tife act of 1798 for the government of the Mis- 
, sissippi Territory, Congress prohibited the intro. 
‘duction of slaves from abroad. And the reason 
|| was obvious: she was a Territory, and Congress 
|| had the power to dispose of her as it saw fit. The 
|, Constitution gave Congress no power to prohibit 
|| the introduction of slaves into the State until 1803; 
| and, after that period, Congress exercised the power 
| to prohibittheirimportation. How, then, did Con- 
|| gress obtain the power to prohibit the importation 
| of slaves into the Mississippi and Louisiana Ter- 
| ritories in 1798 and in 1805, if the Constitution 
\\ extended to our Territories, or if they were bound 
|| in all respects to treat the Territories and legislate 
| for them as for the States? The gentleman from 
| Mississippi, [Mr. Brown, ] in an argument on this 
| subject, a few days since, referred to the Florida 


| case; but that case shows that our jurisdiction ex- 
| 
’ 


tends over the entire subject, to the fullest extent. 
The case to which he referred was this: Florida 
passed a law laying a higher tax upon the slaves 
of non-residents than on the slaves of residents. 
Congress said at once you shall have no such power; 
and Florida, having claimed such power by her 
law, Congress declared thatlaw null and void, thus 
asserting absolute and uncontrolled authority. 
Then, as to Louisiana. In the year 1804, on 
|| the 26th March—four years before this Govern- 
|| ment had such power over the States—the im- 
| portation of slaves was prohibited under heavy 

penalties; and he again asked, why and how was 

this done? It was because the Territories were not 
| treated as part of the United States. They are 
|| not amenable to our laws, unless such laws were 
| given to them by Congress. 

Mr. BAYLY said, if the gentleman from Indiana 
would turn to the Constitution, he would see that 
ee inhibition extended to the States then existing 
| only. 

Mr. PETTIT observed, that at the adoption of 

, the Constitution, Tennessee and Kentucky were 
not admitted into the Union, but were before 1808; 
and the gentleman from Virginia would not pre- 
tend to say that Congress could prohibit the intro- 
duction of slaves into those States after their ad- 

mission into the Union, and prior to 1808. 

He then reiterated his assertion, that the Terri- 
tories were not parts of the United States, and that 
was the reason why a power could be exercised in 
them that could not be exercised over the States. 

| Nor could they become parts of the United States 
until, by their own free will and action, they es- 
tablished a Government, formed a constitution, 
and were admitted as independent sovereignties, 
| the sovereignty over them being surrendered by 
| the General Government. The doctrine would be 
| found both fallacious and untrue, that we were 
bound to extend to the people of the Territories 
the provisions of the Constitution, and the same 
laws as to the people of the United States. He 
confidently asserted that we could extend to the 
| people of the Territories, and impose upon them, 
_any laws that we pleased. He begged to call the 
attention of the committee to the act for the govern- 
ment of Louisiana, passed March 3, 1805. 

By this act the system of representation which 
had existed before, was repealed and forbidden to 

| them, and they were governed by a governor and 


three judges only. They were not allowed trial 
by jury, unless the amount in controversy ex- 
| ceeded $100, while the Constitution reserved the 
right of trial by jury to the people within the 
States where the amount in controversy exceeded 
| $20. Why this was done he knew not, unless it 
|| was that Louisiana was not sufficiently American- 
| ized, unless her people had not got to understand 
the representative principle. It was, however, & 
fact, that after Louisiana had hada Territorial Gov- 
ernment, witha Territorial Legislature, finding that 
| it did not work well, this Government undertook 
to govern them by a governor and three judges, 
| and they might have extended to and established 
| in Louisiana any other form of government. 





Mr. VENABLE inquired if he understood the 
gentleman from Indiana to say that this Govern- 
ment could establish a despotism in a Territory? 
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Mr. PETTIT replied that this Government could 
establish a despotism in any of its Territories be- 

ond alldoubt. This Government could sell them 
into slavery if it pleased. He did not, however, | 
suppose—for it would be preposterous to do so— 
that this Government would do any such thing; |, 
there was & great difference between the posses- | 
sion and the exercise of power. This Government, 
however, had exercised the power, in this instance, 
of repealing a Legislature in Louisiana and for- 
bidding the introduction of slaves, giving them a 
governor and three judges, which were sent there 
by this Government; and Congress, he repeated, 
might give to the people of the Territories such | 
terms as it saw fit. He sustained this position by 
assuming that the Territories were no part of the || 
United States until they formed State governments 
and were admitted into the Union. The same prin- 
ciple was settled by the Missouri compromise, and 
in short by the uniform action of this Government. 
In no instance had there been a divided sovereignty 
for a moment inany of the Territories. In all cases 
this Government had the power to control and le- 
gislate in every particular for the Territories, or 
wherever they own the soil or possess eminent do- 
main. Unless surrendered by it, the right of sov- | 
ereignty was in this Government. Having cited || 
several authorities, he would refer to another, and 
that was his own, in a specch delivered by him 
during the last session of Congress. In thatspeech, 
in answer to a question put by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] he affirmed the ab- 
solute authority of the United States over all the | 
Territories. That speech was made without hav- 
ing recently examined the authorities, but he was | 
happy to find that on a thorough examination his 
views were fully corroborated. In referring to | 
that speech as authority, he was full tiamenitied by | 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayry,] who, | 
a few weeks since, to prove that the first movements | 
in Great Britain for the abolition of slavery were 
not from philanthropy but cupidity, read from a 
speech which the gentleman from Virginia had | 
himself made a few years ago, and to his own | 
mind made the proposition clear. He [Mr. Per- 
Tit] would add, that however trifling it might ap- | 

ear to others, he had egotism enough to Pelieve 
c as good as any other authority; and in quoting | 








it he but followed the example of the courts, in 
which it was the regular and every day practice 
to cite their own decisions. 

Thegentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruett] 
had taken the position that the laws of the several | 
States followed their citizens to the Territories, and | 
that they were entitled to the protection of the laws | 
of the States from which they came. If, then, a | 
settler should go from each of the thirty States of | 
this Union to any one Territory, the laws of all | 
those States would be operative there. And in | 
such cases who would be the judge and who the 
jury? Who should decide and overcome the diffi- | 
culties which the discrepancies would present? | 
Suppose, for instance, that a man should go tothe | 
Oregon Territory from South Carolina with his | 
slave, and another from Massachusetts without 
any slave, and that the Massachusetts man should | 
buy the slave of the South Carolina man, by what | 
laws would the Massachusetts man be protected | 
in the possession of his slave property? By the | 
laws of Massachusetts? Why, those laws would | 
afford him no protection. But, again: suppose the | 
South Carolina man and himself (Mr. Perrit] | 
should emigrate to Oregon, and should each buy 
a township of adjoining land. The South Caro- 
lina man takes with him his slave, and if the laws 
of South Carolina follow him there, so long as he 
remains on his own farm there would be no diffi- 
culty. But suppose the South Carolina man has | 
not got his farm fenced in, and his cow should | 
stray upon his [Mr. Pertir’s] farm, the moment , 
that the South Carolina man’s slave, that he ae 
send in search of the cow, put his foot on his | 
(Mr. Perrir’s] farm, according to the laws of In- | 
diana, Cwiieh if the gentleman’s doctrine be true, 
would follow him there,) that slave became a free 
man, 

If a lawsuit should be instituted between two 
men, one from South Carolina and another from 
Massachusetts, or from any other of the thirty 
States of this Union, or from the District of Co- 
laumbia, what law would prevail? The idea was 
utterly absurd. Slavery can only exist by positive 
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or municipal law, enacted by the power exercising 


the sovereign authority in a country or State. By 


| this means, and none other, does it exist in a por- 


tion of the States of this Union. If the laws ina 


| State are silent on the subject of slavery, it does 


not exist in such State. It does not need a law 


forbidding the existence of slavery to keep it out || 


of a State or Territory, but silence is sufficient for 
that purpose. Slavery does not now exist in our 
newly-acquired Territories, and cannot extend to 


|| them until authorized by the power exercising the 
I have shown that that power is the | 


sovereignty. 
Congress of the United States; hence, slavery can- 
not exist in those Territories until it is authorized 
by our Congress. 

By the conquest or purchase of a district of 
country by one nation from another, the civil laws, 
or such as relate to and regulate the rights and 


| duties of all. persons in or going into such district, 


and their rights and titles to rere real and 
personal, are “ot therebychanged. By such acqui- 
sition the acquirer succeeds to all the rights and 
duties of the former sovereign of such district; 
among which rights is that of changing or abro- 


| gating old and enacting new laws; but until this 


rizht is exercised and such change made, the old 
laws of the district remain in full force. The peo- 


| ple of the southern States may go to these Terri- 


tories with their slaves, but when they get there, 
they will find there is no law by which they can 


buy or sell or control such slaves, until Congress | 


| shall pass such law, or authorize the Territorial 


Legislature so to do. The South would not be 
content with non-inteference, but would ere long 
demand the positive and affirmative action of this 


Government, to secure to them their slave property | 


in the Territories. We shall see whether the de- 
mand will be acceded to. 


GLOBE. 


S. Slavery in the “Perritoriés—Mr. Jacob Thompson. 


He affirmed that slaves may be created or abol- | 


ished by this as by all other Governments, and that 


we might do all our public works and man all our | 


ships by slaves if we saw fit. 


It was only a ques- 
tion of expediency. 


We have the conqueror’s 


rights and powers, but it may not be the part of | 


wisdom to exercise them. 
The falling of the chairman’s hammer apprized 


the gentleman of the expiration of his hour, and || 


he yielded the floor. 


SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. THOMPSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In the House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 27, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the power of the General Government 
over Slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. THOMPSON said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: On yesterday the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] made a most 
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be drawn into this discussion. I have deprecated 
this appeal to the passions and prejudices of our 
countrymen, north or south. My constituents 
have too large and deep an interest in this institu- 
tion to admit of my touching the subject lightly, 
or with a view to control a political election. I 
have scorned to reason with fanatics as to my right 
to my’ property, the morality of holding slaves, and 
its supposed bad effects upon society. Missis- 
sippi came into this Union with a knowledge of 
the provisions of the Constitution; with a confi- 
dence that so far as power had been delegated to 
Congress, it would be exercised for the proteetion 
of the rights of person and property in their full 
integrity; and the very day or hour when this 
Government fails to justify that confidence, and 
uses the power therein vested to endanger her 
safety, to curtail her rights, to surround her with 
institutions which will render insecure her prop- 
erty, that day and that hour she bids you adieu. 
As long as she remains in this Union she intends 
to be an equal; she will be equal in rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, with her confederate States. 
Her citizens will submit to no diseriminations 
against them; her people will claim their equal 
right to all the benefits arising from the onward 
progress of this Government, in the extension of 
her boundaries, while they submit to the unequal 
and heavy burdens imposed upon them by your 
indirect system of taxation. We have submitted 
to be plundered by your protective tariffs, but, 
after that has been borne, lay not the flattering 
/ unction to your souls that we will submit quietly 
to insult and degradation. 

You claim the power, and express the deter- 
mination, to pass the Wilmot proviso over all the 

| vast territory now held by the United States, and 
virtually exclude every Mississippian, with his 
household, from the occupancy of one solitary 
acre in all your broad possessions. I beseech you 
not to act lightly and without due consideration. 
| Do not be deceived. The South is often accused 
' of following abstractions; but here is a northern 
abstraction which, being enforced, will work in- 
| calculable and irreparable mischief. Add this con- 
_ dition to the possession of your territories, and 
thus deny to the southern States and their citizens 
that equality which is their birthright, and the days 
of this Confederacy are numbered. All our divis- 
ions in the South will be healed in a twinkling, 
and that southern man who doubts as to resistance 
is damned, and he that submits is a traitor and a 
dastard. ‘The supposition that any southern man 
who, to get office, will submit to this discrimina- 
tion against him and his neighbors is chimerical 
-and absurd: believe it not that you will find a 
| traitor there. Ido not intend to deal in any un- 
meaning gasconade. I wish gentlemen to under- 
stand the position in whieh we are placed. Let 


‘| them not be misled by the vote, at the beginning of 
|| the session, of southern men for a Wilmot proviso 
|| Speaker, into the supposition that we are not in 


singular speech on the relative merits of the candi- | 


dates for the Presidency. The errors of that speech 
are of easy confutation, as they consist of a misstate- 
ment of history, a misconstruction of laws which 
have received the sanction of this body, and an 
imputation and insinuation upon the personal in- 
tegrity of a distinguished patriot who has been 
honorably engaged in the public service for more 
than forty years. Such an attack was to be ex- 
pected from such a quarter. A cause which re- 
quires such instruments and such means to sustain 
it, must be weak indeed. But it is not my purpose 


now to pursue and expose his unhallowed perver- | 


sions of facts and unjust imputations. There will 
be: time enough for that hereafter. I desire to 
speak to another question of absorbing interest, so 


engrossing in the public mind as well-nigh to over- | 


shadow the Presidential election itself. I wish to 
submit an argument on the power of this Govern- 
ment over the subject of slavery. 

Ever since I have been a member of this House, 
slavery, in some shape or other, has been a subject 
of discussion. This topic has been introduced in 


good earnest when we say that we will not ac- 
quiesce in your unequal legislation, which leads to 
an exclusion of us from all participation in a com- 
| mon property. 

But a great difference of opinion is entertained, 
| and has been expressed, as to the extent of the 
i power of Congress to oa for your Territorial 
| Governments. And I shall proceed to express my 
|| opinions with frankness, and with as much pre- 
‘| cision as the nature of the question will admit of. 
| Bat before proceeding to my argument, I wish to 
| call the attention of the committee to a resolution 
| adopted in the Virginia Legislature, which was 
read a few days since in committee, and is gen- 
‘| erally approved of by the people of the whole 
| South, 

A resolution of the Virginia Legislature: 

|| Resolved, unanimously, That under no cireumstances 
|| will this body recognize as ie any enactment by the 
|| Federal Government whieh has for its object the prohibition 
|| of slavery in any to be acquired either by conquest 
| or treaty; holding it to be the natural and indefeasible rigitt 
|| of each and every citizen ———- State of this Contede:- 
|| acy to reside, with his property of whatever description, in 
|| any territory which may be aequired by the arms of the Uni- 





season and out of season; and, with all proper || “4 %*, or yielded by @eaty with any foreign Power.” 


respect for the motives of others, 1 have believed || 


Other Legislatures and public meetings in the 


Representatives from the North and from the} southern States have readopted and endorsed the 
South have sought to agitate this question with || principles set forth in this resolution. -‘They ex- 
|| press. my own opinions on this subject. 

il" It is conceded on all hands, by men of all par- 


sinister motives, for the purpose of effecting polit- 
ical objects. At no time have I allowed myself to 
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ties, that Congress can exercise only delegated | 
powers, Congress possesses no inherent, but only 
such incidental powers as are necessary and proper 
to carry out the delegated powers. Our jealous 
ancestors, to avoid all misapprehension and dis- 
pute in this respect, inserted this distinct declara- 
uuon: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the | 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved | 
to the States respectively and to the people.” 

As a clear incident to the power to make war, 
to conclude treaties, to provide and maintain a 
navy, this Government possesses the power to ac- 
quire seer by conquest, by purchase, and by 
discovery. But when acquired, is it a still further 
incident that this Government possesses over it an 
unlimited and absolute legislation, or an exclusive 
jurisdiction? This has been insisted upon by | 
several gentlemen with great ingenuity, but its | 
absurdity ts too transparent to require serious refu- 
tation. The second clause of the 6th article of the 
Constitution answers the question: 

“ This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” 

The very moment, therefore, a Territory is added, 
by any of the means above referred to, to this Gov- 
ernment, it becomes a part of the * land” over | 
which the Constitation, the laws, and the treaties | 
above named extend as the supreme law. ‘To 
make this proposition still more self-evident, I will | 
take a single case of personal privilege secured to 
the citizen. ‘The third clause of the 2d section of | 
the 3d article is in these words: 





“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, | 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State | 


not committed within any Stute, the trial shail be at such 
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power which bears upon this subject, either directly 


or remotely conferred upon.Congress by this great | 


fundamental charter of our liberties. The ques- 
tion now to be answered is, does Congress pos- 
sess the power and the right to legislate for the 
people of the Territories? If so, place your finger 
upon the grant. Is it a necessary incident to any 
of the powers granted? and if so, which phrase 
carries with it an incident so magnificent? 

To regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, 
has authorized and, in the exercise of that author- 


_ ity, led to, the adoption of our intercourse laws 


with the various tribes who occupy our territory, 
to the establishment of agencies and superintend- 
encies, and other rules and regulations for the 
safety and peace of the Indians and the whites. 
But no one has claimed for Congress the power to 
change the forms of government, or abolish their 
accepted and approved customs, 

Again: ** New States may be admitted by the 


Congress into this Union.’’ Under this grant, I |) 
presume no one would be absurd enough to con- 


tend that Congress had the authority to create, to 
make a new State, to prescribe the exact form of 


its constitution, the powers to be exercised by its | 


Executive, its Legislature, or its Judicary. his 
assumption would be preposterous. When a new 
State applies for admission, she exhibits her con- 
stitution, her system of government; and as “ the 
United States shall guaranty to every State in this 


Union a republican form of government,’’ Con- | 
gress cannot change her government, cannot force || 
her into republicanism. All the discretion and au- | 


thority possessed is, to refuse admission till the 


|| State complies with this condition precedent. But 


| the change is made by the people of the new State, 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when i not by Congress. 


This brings us directly to the inquiry: where 


place or places as the Congress may by law have directed.”’ | does the power reside to legislate for the people of 


The right of trial by jury for crime is secured | 
to the citizen, wherever he may be found in the | 
whole length and breadth of our country. It is | 
the right of an American citizen anywhere upon 
the American soil. | 

Again: 

“Nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- | 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, | 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due | 
process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic use, without just compensation.”’ 

These examples might be greatly multiplied; 
but I will not suppose that any member but the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Pertit] will pretend 
to go so fur as to assert that our power over the | 
American citizen, because he may be caught out | 
of the limits of a State, is absolute and unrestrict- | 
ed. Nor can I suppose the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hupson] will be sustained in the | 
assertion made by hig, that Congress possesses 
all power in the Territories not prohibited in the | 
Constitution, when the doctrine so universally pre- | 
vails that Congress can exercise only delegated | 


When territory is acquired, then what is its 
condition? The Constitution, the laws made in | 
pursuance thereof, and the treaties of the United | 
States, become the supreme law of the land. The 
ultimate sovereignty and the primary source of all 
power in this country is in and from the people of | 
the respective States. The power they have not | 
delegated is reserved to the States, or still reposes 
with the people. Congress is the source of no 
power. It is the mere repository of powers given, 
and whatsoever is conferred must be exercised by 
that body—cannot be declined or tranferred.. To | 
ascertain the extent of the power of Congress over 
the unorganized country, we must look to that | 
glorious instrument. It provides that— 

“ New States may be admitted by the Congress into this | 


Union.” * * * “Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.’ * * * © Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” * * * * Congress 

shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases | 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the ac- | 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Government of | 


powers. | 
| 


the United States; and to exercise like authority over all i] 


pm purchased, by the consent of the Legislature of the | 


a ey prior to its application for admission 
into this Union? I conceive that it is demonstra- 
ted, that when any body of men, or community of 
individuals, residing upon the public domain, band 
themselves together and adopt a form of govern- 
ment, and apply for admission into this sisterhood 
of States, they, and they alone, are the framers 
of that government, without interference, without 
molestation from any quarter. There is a time, 
then, a period prior to their possession of the rights, 


privileges, and dignity of a sovereign State of this | 


Union, when they can meet together and exercise 
this high prerogative. 

But, sir, the power to legislaté for the Territo- 
ries is said by all who have claimed it for this body 
to be included in this grant: 

*¢ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulitions respecting, the territory or 
other property, belonging to the United States.” 

Here we must observe the exact expression, 
‘territory or other property.”’ In the singular 
number, in the connection in which it is placed, it 
means public land as property. There are no such 
‘things as territories belonging to the United States ; 
for this word, in the plural number, implies gov- 
ernments, communities; and it is contrary to our 
whole system to suppose Congress is absolute, un- 
limited, sovereign anywhere—a feudal lord, doling 
out feoffs to his liege serfs. In the vast country 
which we haye acquired, the Government of the 
United States is the land owner, possesses the fee 
simple, and no title is valid which is not derived 
from its consent or sanction previously given. The 
United States has the power of a land owner. It 
can survey, establish land offices, fix prices, pre- 
vent waste, remove trespassers, grant preémptions, 
and do all other things which may be necessary to 
render this immense property available to the pub- 
lic treasury. Under this power, however, Con- 


— would act in bad faith to the people of the | 


nited States to refuse or neglect to make the 
necessary rules and regulations for the sale and 
disposition of the public lands. 


States. To erect a barrier which effectually pre- 
vents the entrance of the people, or any portion of 
them, upon this common property, when they agree 
to pay for the same what is reasonable, would be 
a gross breach of good faith, whatever may be the 


tte in which the same may be, for the erection of forts, 1 promplings of such ameasure. But to claim under 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build. || this clause the power to make all needful rules and 


” 
ings. 


| regulations for the government of the people resi- 


This is a full and complete summary of all the || ding upon this territory—to enter into that commu- 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


It is a common | 
property, and Congress is the trustee for all the | 
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nity, who have no voice, no rights here, to contro] 
the relations of husband and wife, parent and child 

master and servant, to direct the descent of prop- 
| erty, and in all other respects to define the rights 
| of person and property—is a monstrosity. What. 
| ever power was vested in the first Congress is vested 
| in this. There can be no such thing as power 
| wasting away; and I assert, that if Congress, by 
| virtue of this clause, ever possessed this power in 
| the Mississippi Territory, it possesses it now jin 
the State of Mississippi. Whatever power Con- 
gress possesses, by virtue of this clause, in the 
Territory of Oregon or Minesota, it possesses in 
Illinois and Missouri, where more than half the 
lands of those States are now owned by the United 
| States. By virtue of this power, Congress, through 
its agents, is now surveying public lands in Mis- 
sissippi. It has its land offices, has its agents for 
the protection of the live oak and other valuable 
timber on the public lands, and it is doing all other 
things which are deemed necessary for the sale 
and disposition of the territory belonging to the 
United States. It is true, that Mississippi, before 
her admission into this Union, did ‘‘ disclaim all 
right and title to the waste and unappropriated 
lands lying within the said Territory,” and agreed 
‘‘that the same shall be and remain at the sole 
'and entire disposition of the United States, and 
that no taxes shall be imposed on lands the prop- 
erty of the United States.” Why was this agree- 
ment, this condition precedent, exacted? Because 
it was feared, perhaps believed, that when Missis- 
sippi became a sovereign State, she would become, 
by virtue of her sovereignty, entitled to all the 
| waste or unappropriated lands lying within her 
limits, and Congress, ipso facto, eo instanti, divested 
of her title to the fee simple. But this agreement 
neither diminished nor enlarged the power of Con- 
gress under the clause under consideration. It only 
enabled Congress to exercise all of its power over 
this subject in its entirety, in its full integrity, with- 
| out dispute, without molestation or hinderance. 
|| And all the power it ever possessed over this sub- 
| ject it now possesses and exercises, and no agree- 
ment between the State of Mississippi and the 
| General Government can enlarge or diminish the 
| Powers of Congress under the Constitution. 


| 








| _ If, then, Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over 
| the Territories, and possesses all legislative power 
| over the same, we must hunt up some other claim, 
| some other — upon which to hang our 
authority. hy was nota bill of rights appended 
to the Constitution ? This question was often asked 
about the time of the adoption of our present Con- 
stitution, and there was but one reply, and that was 
| satisfactory, because it was conclusive. Ours is 
a Government of enumerated powers; whatsoever 
| is not enumerated, is retained. Had a bill of rights 
| been attached, the implied result would have been, 
| that whatsoever was not enumerated, was given 





under its general powers. Upon this principle, the 
statement or enumeration of the power of exclusive 
legislation over this District, and over all places 
purchased for the erection of forts, magazines, 

arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings, 
necessarilv precludes the idea of exclusive legisla- 
tive jurisdiction anywhere else. 

Congress has power to admit new States, and 
| Congress has power to make needful rules and reg- 
| ulations for the disposition and sale of the public 
| lands. For the full and complete exercise of these 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


powers, it is not necessary that it should prescribe 
| the rules and regulations for the government of the 
society or the people which may settle upon the pub- 
| lic domain; and by the specified enumeration made 
1 as to the places where Congress can exercise exclu- 
| sive legislation, it must follow, under the approved 
principles of construction of the Constitution, that 
it can rightfully exercise this exclusive legislation 
nowhere else. The Legislature of Virginia, then, 
has spoken well when she informs you, * that under 
‘no circumstances will this body nize as bind- 
* ing any enactment of the Federal Government which 

‘ has for its object the prohibition of slavery in any 
| * Territory to be acquired by conquest or treaty; 
and most cheerfully do I endorse and adopt the 
opinion expressed by General Cass in his letter to 
| Mr. Nicholson: 


| «“ { am satisfied, from all [ have seen and heard here, that 





a successful attempt to ingraft the principles of the Wilmot 
proviso upon the legislation of this Government, and to appl. 
them to new territory, should new territory be ’ 
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would seriously affect our tranquillity. Ido not suffer my- 
self to foresee, or to foretell, the consequences that would 
ensue; for I trust and believe there is good sense and good 
feeling enough in the country to avoid them, by avoiding all 
occasions which might lead to them. 

“ Briefly, then, [ am opposed to the exercise of any juris- 
diction by Congress over this matter; beeause I do not see | 
in the Constitution any grant of the requisite power to Con- 
gress; and Tam not disposed to extend a doubtful precedent 
beyond its necessity—the establishment of ‘Territorial Gov- | 
ernments when needed—leaving to the inhabitants all the | 
rights compatible with the relations they bear to the Confed- 
eration.”’ 








These opinions are confirmed from the fact, that 
Mr. Madison proposed, and the Convention refer- | 
red, August 18, 1787, the distinctive propositions 
to confer on Congress the power— 


1. To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the | 
United States. 


2. To institute temporary governments for new | 
States arising therein. 

The first proposition was so amended by the || 
convention as to read as we now find it in the Con- 
stitution; the second was rejected, and the power | 
conferred to admit new States into the Union. 

Here Lam free to admit that Congress heretofore 
has claimed and exercised the right of legislation 
over this subject in the Territories, and that all 
portions of the country have acquiesced in this 
action. But, at the same time, it must be con- | 
ceded, on the other hand, that no such exorbitant, 
unjust, grasping pretension, has ever before been || 
put forth te fasten this law of exclusion of one-half | 
of the Union from all the territory owned by the 
United States. It must also be conceded, that the 
action of Congress has been heretofore taken with- 
out a serious discussion of the power—a proper 
regard having at all previous time been manifested 
for the rights, feelings, and interests, of the differ- | 
ent sections of the Union. I have a high regard |) 
for our predecessors, their wisdom, moderation, | 
and patriotism; but they have never been intrusted || 
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this vexed, perplexing 


| inheritance of us all. 


| the Territories? 


deeming it wise to withhold my vote from meas- 
ures which were demanded by the public exigen- 
cies because there were inserted into the same 
powers of a doubtful character. I have recognized 
the Missouri compromise as a means of settling 
and dangerous question; 


=? 


|} and while I could not, and would not, propose this 


principle, I do believe the people of the South will 
acquiesce in this agreement, which was once forced 
upon them. Though worsted by the contract, they 


'| will adhere to its terms, if they are observed in 


good faith by our northern brethren. 
But we now have a proposition submitted for our 


| adoption which is not only unequal and unjust, 


but insulting, degrading, contemptible, to the very 
last degree. The people of one-half of the States 


|! of this Union are to be told that their presence, 


with their property, their household, upon the 
common property of us all—upon the territory 
won by our common valor, and purchased out of 
a common treasury—is not to be tolerated; that it 
would pollute the very soil which is the common 
When such legislation is 
attempted, we shall inquire narrowly into your 
power—into the grant under which you act. 

Where, then, resides the power to legislate for 
I unhesitatingly answer, in the 
language of General Cass in the Nicholson letter, 
‘*in the people of the Territories, under the general 
principles of the Constitution.”” It cannot be that 
any man who is born a freeman can be made a 
slave by the legitimate action of any constituted 
authority known to our republican institutions. 
The inalienable rights of every such man are, life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and every | 
just government is derived from the consent of the | 
governed. 

A tyranny is a government where the people | 
have no voice in the laws which govern them. 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


in the Territories—Mr. Jacob Thompson. 


with the power of framing a Constitution. The 
same oath to support this same Constitution was 
administered to them as we have taken; and a 
precedent, merely as a precedent, has but little 
weight with me. A sound precedent is only that 
which is sustained by sound reason, and which 
when followed works no injustice. Stare decisis 
is the cry and principle of a tyrant. Washington 
signed a bank charter, and so did Mr. Madison. 
The whole country for a time acquiesced and sub- 
mitted without a murmur to this legislation; but 
it never changed my view of the constitutional 
power of Congress to erect a gigantic moneyed 
corporation, which, without responsibility to the 
people, with no guiding principle but self-interest, 
should control the business operations of the coun- 
try, determine the amount of currency which 
should circulate, and thus decide the prices of the 
products of labor at will. On full discussion, how- 
ever, the people have reversed the precedent, and 


in my opinion, rightfully. Tariffs for protection, | 


conferring benefits on one portion of society and 
burdens on the other, have been sanctioned; but no 
one will contend that these precedents have settled 
the constitutional power of Congress. Alien and 
sedition laws have heretofore been enacted, and 
received the sanction of our courts; volunta 
bankrupt laws submitted to; and, indeed, there is 
no enormity which can be named for which a pre- 
cedent may not be found in the statute book. 
Again: in the history of Congress, precedent after 
precedent may be found against the exercise of 
certain powers: are such precedents to be of no 
consideration? . How often has the power to enter 
upon a general system of internal improvement 
been denied by one Congress; and yet the same 
question arises in fresh vigor, and no regard what- 
ever is paid to the past action of Congress. I 
reject precedent, as decisive of nothing. But it 
must also be remembered, that in the legislation of 
Congress heretofore on the subject of slavery, great 
moderation and a proper regard for the interests of 
all the Union have been maintained. 

No just ground of complaint, no odious and in- 
sulting exclusions have been attempted; and I 
might even now venture the assertion, that any 
legislation by this Congress which was based upon 
the same feeling of fraternal regard, founded in 
the same spirit of conciliation, justice to all, and 
compromise, though of doubtful authority, would 
be acquiesced in by the whole country. 

On this principle I have voted heretofore, not 


46 


| 


where the people have a voice in the enactment of 
all the laws which prevail in the society in which 
| they live. 

| Ours is a republic. 
| 





Our people are republicans, 


A republic, on the contrary, is a government | 
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A territory has no exact fixed limits which can- 
not be changed at the pleasure of Congress. The 
people have the right to form their own social regu- 
lations, with certain restrictions. And these are, 
Ist, that Congress has the right or ownership of 
the sol, and the undoubted power to make all 
needful rules and regulations for its sale or dis- 
position; 2d, the people of the United States have 
the ulumate sovereignty over their country or ter- 
ritory, and have such an interest in the common 
soil, that no barrier raised to the free ingress and 
egress of all the people of the United States, of each 
and every citizen, with his family, his property, 
and all his household, that he has a right to 
control, in any one of the States, will be valid 
and binding, because, being the common property, 
it is impossible for a few to enter and appropri- 
ate to themselves all the territory in which they 
live. The Territorial Government cannot be a 
sovereignty but by the consent of the people of the 
United States; and the Constitution has prescribed 
the manner in which that consent may be given 
in the admission of new States into this Union. 
They are restricted by the old maxim, sic ufere tuo, 
ut alienum non ledas. They may consult for their 
own good and prosperity; but they must not, they 
cannot, in so doing, impair the rights of others. 
Our immense public domain belongs to the people 
of the whole Union; the citizens of the United 
States are tenants in common of a vast country, 
and the settlement and occupancy of this common 
tract of land by some, cannot operate to the pre- 
judice of others who desire to occupy; and what- 
ever is recognized as property in any one of the 
States must be recognized as property in each and 
every Territory, and the settlers would be bound 
in good faith to protect each other in the entirety 
of his rights; and should laws and regulations be 
adopted, which deprived any citizen from any 
State in this Union, of his liberty or his property, 
it would be usurpation, fraud, and revolution. 


| Where it was attempted, it could be maintained 


| and are accustomed to exercise the rights of free- | 


| 
1] 
1} 


men; and I feel unwilling to adopt any doctrine | 
which deprives them of their high inherent pre- | 
As to the rights of the emigrant to the 


Territories, I think they are correctly set forth by | 


| rogatives. 


| John Taylor, of Caroline—not General Zachary | 


| Taylor, who has never made up his mind, or has 


| not had time to form an opinion, on any political | 


| question, except that he is in favor of the Consti- 
| tution, which is somewhat in advance of most of 
\| his party, who, [ believe, have long since regarded 
| the Constitution as an obsolete idea. He says: 


« But this feudal power of annexing conditions to the set- 
Uement of a conquered or acquired territory, by the govern- 
ment of the country making the acquisition, has ever been 
exploded as tyrannical both here and in England. One of 
our principles in the colonial state was, that emigrants to 
such territories carried with them their native rights. The 
colonists claimed the rights of Englishmen, and not only ob- 
tained them, but have, L hope, greatly extended them. But 
this would not be the case if our emigrants should be sub- 
jected to a diminution of their native rights by the pleasure 
of Congress. All of them enjoyed the right of forming 
local constitutions and laws before their emigration. If Con- 
gress cannot legislate over the States from whence they re- 
moved,.and may do so by annexing conditions to a trust 
over that which the emigrants from these States may create, 
itis obvious that these citizens must havé lost some very 
important native rights by an emigration from one part of 
our country to another. 


they brought with them all the rights conferred by the Eng- 
lish system of government, our emigrants may also contend 
that they earry with them all the rights conferred by our sys- 
tem. Among these, the unconditional right to make their own 
local constitutions and laws, without being subject to any condi- 
tions imposed hy an extraneous authority, has been the most im- 
portant, and universally exercised by every State in the Union.” 

I do not believe it can be successfully contended, 
that a citizen of the United States loses any of his 
rights of person and property by a removal from 
any one of the States to any territory which be- 
longs to the United States. if becomes, then, im- 
portant to define the distinction which exists be- 
tween a. Territory and a State. A State of this 
Union, then, is a sovereignty having defined limits, 


jurisdiction over all matters which pertain to her 
domestic peace and general welfare, except so far 
as she may have delegated certain powers to the 


ited restrictions in the 
States. ' 


Constitution of the United 


and exclusivé and uncontrolled and uncontrollable | 


General Government, and submitted to'certain lim- | 


If the colonists emigrating from | 
England were correct in asserting by force of arms that |! 


| 


| exact distinction 


only by force. It is true, for every right there is 
a remedy, and the Constitution of the United 
States provides— 

* The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the Uni 
ted States, and treaties made, or which shali be made, under 
their authority.” 

The right of the citizen of the United States 
would arise under the Constitution, and the arm 
of the Judiciary would be extended over him, and 
it would be the duty of the Executive to maintain 
him in the full possession of his rights as they may 
be determined. Itis in this connection and under 


| this view alone there is much force and plausibility 


in the position that Congress might interpose to 
protect the citizen in his rightsof property. What 
is this Government worth, unless its aid can be 
invoked for the shield and protection of the citizen? 
Whenever the American citizen looks upon the 
glorious flag of our Union, waving in triumph over 
any territory or any water which is the common 
property of the whole people, he feels, with a just 
sensation of pride, that the arm which upheld that 
flagstaff bears on it the buckler which shields him 
in the enjoyment of all his rights of person and 
property. When my slave goes aboard a merchant- 
man, and sets sail on the briny aap he is my 
slave still, and the authorities of the United States 
are bound to protect me against assault, trespass, 
and the theft of my property. All the rivers of 
the West are reserved, by ordinances and laws of 


| the United States, as common highways for all the 


citizens of the several States. I enter the Ohio 


| river with my negro, the boat moors to the Ohio 


bank, and he escapes: under the clause of the Con- 
stitution for the delivery of fugitive slaves, the 
courts are bound, and they have so decided often, 
to deliver him back into my hands. But if I should 
leave this common highway reserved for all the 
citizens of all the States, and voluntarily take m 

slave into the State of Ohio, they hold (I thin 

erroneously) that Lam not entitled any longer to 
the services of my negro. Here may be seen the 
tween a sovereign State and a 
Territorial Government. The one legislates for 
the best interests of her people, without regard for 
the rights or interests of ot ers, except so far as 


‘the State is restricted by the Constitution of the 


United States. The other must legislate subordi- 
nate to the Constitution and the right of each citi- 
zen of all the States which have a common interest 
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in a common property; and while it might be in 
their power to enlarge the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of the citizen, it must be clear that they 
can adopt no law or regulation restricting those 
rights of person or property. 

The next question which lies before me is, does 
the Constitution regard slaves merely as persons 
or as property? I should never think of arguing 
this point but for the fact that it is most gravely 
asserted that the Constitution does not recognize 
slaves as rey, but as persons merely, when 
the whole history of its formation shows that weh- 
out this recognition, the glorious Constitution under 
which we live had never been adopted. Without 
argument of my own, I shall content myself with 
two northern authorities of great weight. 

Ist. Mr. Webster, in his great argument before 
the Supreme Court, tn the case of Graves vs. Slaugh- 
ter, thus expresses his opinion: 

«The Constitution recognizes slaves as property. Staves 
escaping from the State in which they are held to service 
and labor, may be arrested in other States, and carried back 
to the State from which they escaped. The right to take 
them up, is an acknowledgment of the right of property in 
them. The Constitution was adopted during the existence 
of slavery in more than one-half of the States ; and thus the 


protection of this right of property, in the intercourse between 
the States, became a duty under the Constitution.” 


In the decision of the same case, Mr. Justice 
3Jaldwin, than whom a better or purer man never 
lived, thus speaks: 


1 feel bound to consider slaves as property, by the law 
of the States, before the adoption of the Constitution, and 
from the first settlement of the colonies ; that this right of 
property exists independently ofthe Constitution, which does 
not create, but recognizes and protects it from violation, by 
any law or regulation of any State, in the cases to which the 
Constitution applies.”? 

*“ It was a principle of the Revolution, and the practical 
construction of the Declaration of Independence, that ‘ ne- 
cessity or expediency’ justified ¢ the refusal of liberty, in cer- 
tain circamstances, to persons ofa particular color ;° and that 
those to whom these services and labor were due, were their 
‘owners.’ (1 Laws U. 8.24, 25.) In the 7th article of the pre- 
liminary treaty of peace with Great Britain, there is this ex- 
pression, ¢ negroes and other property.’ (Thid. 198.) Also in 
the 7th article of the definitive treaty, (ibid. 204,) which con- 
clusively shows the then accepted understanding of the coun- 
try; and that it was not different after the adoption of the Con 
stitution, appears as conclusively, by the Ist article of the 
treaty of Ghent, which refers to * any slaves or other private 
property.’ (Ibid. 694 ) Tt would be a strange position, indeed, 
if we were to consider slaves as persons merely, and not 
property, in our commercial relations with foreign nations, 
and yet declare them to be private property in our diplomatic 
relations with them, and in the most solemn international 
acts from 1782 to 1815.” 


Again: 


*< If, however, the owner of slaves in Maryland, in trans- 
porting them to Kentucky, passes through Pennsylvania or 
Ohio, no law of either State could take away or affect his 
right of property, nor, if passing from one slave State to 
another, accident or distress should compel him to toueh at 
any place within a State where slavery did not exist. Such 
transit of property, Whether of slaves or bales of goods, is 
lawful commerce among the several States, which none can 
proibit or regulate, which the Constitution protects, and 
Congress may and ought to preserve from violation.” 


The soundness of these views are so clear and 
conclusive, that | would deem it a work of super- 
erogation to add another word, 

My conclusions, founded in the principles and 
provisions of the Constitution, and sustained by 
every consideration of justice, equality, and sound 
reason, are these— 

1. Slaves are property, recognized by the Con- 
stitution. 

2. The territory belonging to the United States 
is the common property of the people of the States, 
and that principle of equality and justice which 
pervades every line of the Constitution guaranties 
to every citizen the right to settle upon this com- 
mon property, with his children, his men-servants, 
and his maid-servants, and every other species of 
property recognized in the United States, which he 
may choose to carry with him. 


3. Congress has no jurisdiction over this sub- | 
ject, further than to protect 'the citizen in the full | 


and complete enjoyment of all his rights of person 
and property. 

4. The poopie of the territory have the power to 
exercise all their native and inherent rights of self- 


government, restrained and circumscribed go to | 


exercise that power as not to infringe upon the 
rights and powers of Congress, as landlord, and 
of the people of the United States, who have a 
common and indefeasible right to enter and settle 
upon the common inheritance. 
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Internal Improvements—Mr. Ficklin. ; 


individual the full possession of his rights, his | 
rotection is in an appeal to the Judiciary of the 
United States. Should his rights be denied him, 


‘then his next appeal is to revolution, if the griev- 


ance be so great as to require it. 
the strongest must prevail. 

One word as to a very acute and ingenious argu- 
ment that was made by the very worthy gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Murpny,] that Mexican 
laws, which prevailed in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia prior to their cession to the United States, | 
which prohibited slavery, are still in force, and 
require a formal repeal before a southern man, 
with his slaves, could enter and occupy that coun- 
try. This argument is answered by the fact that 
the change of owners operated as a repeal of all | 
the laws and customs promulgated and enforced 
hy the prior sovereign, inconsistent with the rights 
and privileges of the subsequent owner. It must 
be apparent, that the very moment the inhabitants 
of these Territories become American citizens, the 
right of trial by jury, the right of conscience, of 
liberty of speech, and other invaluable privileges, 
attach and throw their protecting power around | 
them. But it cannot be that American citizens, on | 
American soil, are to look to Mexican statutes for | 
the determination and muniments of his rights of | 


Then, of course, | 


person and property. | 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hup- 
soNn,] after his effort to show that Congress had | 
the exclusive power to legislate for the Territories, | 


_asserted the other day that the only question for 


_very in the Territories? 


and fixed idea that slavery is an evil, 1 would havea | 


of labor are not sufficient to admit of any indul- 
_ gence, either in food or raiment, on the part of the 
| master; but, as you extend the area in which he 


| love’s labor lost. But I must be permitted to doubt | 
| the sincerity of any man who expresses a sympa- 
_ thy for his black fellow-citizens, and then adopts 
| a policy which hedges him in his prescribed limits. | 


5. Should the Territorial Legislatures pass the i 


us to decide was, is it expedient to establish sla- 
He then assumed that | 
slavery was an evil—a social and political evil— | 
admitted to be such by southern statesmen; spoke | 
of Virginia as an abomination of desolation, and of | 
the weakness of South Carolina; and attempted to 
draw a picture of the miseries attendant upon sla- 
very. Now, sir, I deny his assumption. I do 
not believe it to be an evil; but I do believe fur- 
ther, that the hour which would strike the shackles 


from the slave would be the one of greatest ealam- | 
ity, fraught with direst misery and woe to him and | 


his posterity. I assure the gentleman that if there 
be a just invocation of his sympathy anywhere, it 
does not proceed from the condition of the slave, 
but rather from the effects of the contact upon the 
master. The white man, not the black man, de- 
serves his sympathy, for on him devolves the duty 
and the responsibility of protection, care, and main- | 
tenance, and surely hove should be allowed to judge | 
for themselves. But if he has sympathy for the 
slave, while I could never hope to change a rooted | 


hope of convincing even him, that the diffusion of | 
it over a larger space is the best means of allevia- 
ting that evil. In crowded populations the profits 





may be employed, you will find his comforts in- 
crease and his happiness enlarged. But I will not 
enter this field, though the fact is susceptible of 
demonstration, because I know that it will be 


He either does not understand what he is about, 
or, understanding, he has some other object to ac- | 
complish which he is not so ready toavow. But 
I believe all this sympathy is hollow-hearted hy- 
pocrisy. The very consideration in the whole 
controversy is not sympathy for the slave; no, it 
is not, it cannot be that. 
Here is the point which lies at the basis of all this 
shedding of tears. It is to throw the southern 
States into a helpless, hopeless minority. It is to 
make us the slaves of an unscrapulous majority, 
who may control the legislation of this country, so 
as to fasten upon that minority the burdens of this 
Government, by which our rich and valuable pro- 


It is political power. | 


boundaries of their powers, and deny to any 1 
| 


| 
j 
j 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. O. B. FICKLIN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 

In THE House or Representatives, 
June 20, 1848, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and 
having under consideration the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill. 

Near the close of the speech of Mr. Hupson, of Masca- 


|| chusetts, in favor of the “ Wilmot proviso” and in opposi- 


) tion to slavery— 


} 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
} 
j 
| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
} 


Mr. Laum wished to ask the gentleman this question: 
Entertaining the views the gentleman had expressed on the 
subject of slavery, would he vote for General Taylor for 
President? 

Mr. Hupson would answer the gentleman very cheerfully, 
The gentleman, he presumed, well understood that there 
were two classes of men devoted to the institution of slavery 
in this country—a class of men from the South, who, born 
with the institution about them, and all their early associa- 
tions connected with jt, had reconciled themselves to it, 
and saw less evils in it than Northern men were supposed 
to see, although he believed all men must admit it to be a 
calamity-—— 

Here the hammer fell, and the hour expired; but Mr. 
Ficktin, having obtained the floor, yielded it to 

Mr. Hupson, who (in continuation of his reply) said 
there was another class, from the North, who were often 
known as dough-faces, who regarded the institution pre- 
cisely as he did, but who, nevertheless, for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes, were willing to bow to the slave. power, to 
the slave institutions—to do anything and everything for the 
purpose of getting promotion. Now, if he was called upon 
to select between men of that description, if he was com- 
pelled to give his vote for either, he should vote for General 
Taylor in preference to General Cass, just as he would vote 
for an honest man in preference to a hypocrite! [Roars of 
laughter, and applause, which was suppressed hy the Chair. } 


Mr. FICKLIN said: 

Mr. Cuareman: [| did not obtain the floor for 
the purpose of was a speech on the Presiden- 
tial election, nor will | do so now. 

I do not regret having yielded the floor for the 
honorable member [Mr. Renania to complete his 
answer to the question of the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Laum.] The honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts seeks to suigmatize General Cass as a 
hypoerite and “dough-face.’’ If, when a person 


| is a candidate for office, to declare his sentiments 


candidly, without concealment or disguise, shall 
make him a Bzpeeeees then General Cass must be 
a hypocrite. ut if, on the other hand, to be a 


candidate without a declaration of principles “for 
| the public eye;”’ to be ‘a Whig, but not an ultra 


Whig;’’ to be willing ‘*to accept the nomination 
of the Native American, the Democratic, or the 
Whig party, but not to be considered as the expo- 
nent of their principles;’’ and finally, if not to be 
understood even by his own friends on any one of 
the great questions which divide the two parties, 
prevent a man from being a hypocrite, then, of 
course, General Taylor is no hypocrite. 

I wish to understand the meaning of the term 


| *dough-face.”” It is an eastern phrase, not mach 
|| used by either party in my section of country. 


General Cass avows the doctrine that Congress 
has nothing to do with slavery, either in abolishing 
or propagating it, but that the question belongs 
exclusively to the people of the particular locality, 
to determine for themselves, either for or against 
it. Does this constitute him a ‘ dough-face?”’ 
Or, rather, is that man a dough-face who would 
make speeches against slavery and in favor of the 
‘* Wilmot proviso,” and then support for the Pres- 
idency a candidate who owns and works on his 
sugar and cotton plantations hundreds of slaves? 
I can readily understand the position of a man 
who is opposed to the war and to slavery, and 
therefore refuses to support General Taylor, whose 
only recommendation (as he declares no principles) 
is, that he was successful in slaying the Mexicans, 
and that he is a large slaveholder; but I cannot 
understand the position of those who embark in a 
crusade against the war and against slavery, and, 
notwithstanding, unite in the support-of the chief 
of warriors and the prince of slaveholders. 

But, sir, | will dismiss this subject, after ex- 


ductions will be controlled to enhance the profits || pressing my belief that Congress should have 


of northern capital—to fasten upon this country a 1 
| 


system of measures by which the rich will grow | 


nothing to do with the question of slavery, and 
that it is used by abolitionists at the North and 


richer, and the poor poorer. But I tell you, be- || fanatics at the South for political effect. I will 
ware. You may have the giant’s power, but it | proceed to discuss the question of internal im- 
rovements, so forcibly presented by my colleague, 
FMr. Lixcotn,] to whose arguments | always 
listen with pleasure. ; 


will be an abomination of desolation to you to use 
it like a giant. 
insult deserves to be a slave. 


He who submits to injustice and | 
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Internal Improvements. —Mr. Fieklin. 


We are taught by the experience of past ages || lighter duty, so as to invite the commerce to her 


«that power is always stealing from the many to | 
the few.’” This single political axiom points us 
to the danger of special and partial legislation, and 
bids us beware of its evils. Have we, in times 
past, heeded its monitory warnings, and shall we 
do so in the future? The day has been when 
the States of this Union were jealous of their 
rights—when the encroachments of Federal power, 
though “ noiseless as the step of time,’’ were met 
and repelled. That spirit should be cherished; 
State rights, with all their inherent energy, should 
be asserted and maintained, if we would preserve 
the symmetry and the purity of aur Government. 
The President of the United States does not rule || 
by “divine right;”’ he is not clothed with the im- 
perial purple, nor is he trusted with absolute power; | 
but, nevertheless, we cannot shut our eyes to a tend- || 
ency to the increase of Executive patronage, and of || 
the silent but not less dangerous concentration of || 
power in the General Government, to the detri- 
ment of the States and the people. A system of | 
internal improvement would greatly enlarge that 
power. Congress is not, by the Constitution, in- | 
vested with absolute authority, nor is it omnipotent, 
as is claimed for the British Parliament; and yet | 
there are those who contend that Congress may | 
rightfully pass any act that a majority will sanc- 
tion. ‘The Supreme Cgurt, too, under the odious | 
life tenure of its judges, has been willing to aug- | 
ment its powers, and to dim the lustre of its decis- || 
tons with the pitch of party polities. The people | 
and the States should Koosturs practise unceasing | 
vigilance, in order that their rights may not silently || 
pe from them. This watchfulness should be || 
ept up in regard to the Executive, to Congress, | 
and to the Supreme Court, so as to resist with | 
nee each new assumption of power in| 
either. 
My colleague states that Judge Kent and Judge || 
Story favored the doctrine of the power of Con- 
gress to construct internal improvements, and at- || 
taches more or less of importance to it. That is | 
not at all strange; but it would be very strange | 
indeed, if, as Whigs and life officers, they should || 
have held a different opinion. Most judges lean | 
to the side of power, and against popular rights. | 


| 
; 


} 


ports, and thence transfer it to the neighboring 
State; which distracting policy had to be counter- 


| acted by public legislation. Thus, if Massachu- 
| setts charged 20 per cent. on British cotton goods, 
| and New York 10 per cent. on the same article, 
| the importation would of course crowd into New 


York, and Massachusetts would be supplied from 
that point. To countervail this result, Massachu- 


| setts would have to impose 10 per cent. on goods 
| taken into her limits from New York—thus making 


the tax equal at 20 per cent., whether the goods 
were landed first at Boston, or first at New York 


‘| and then sent to Boston. This simple illustration 


proves the necessity of uniting in one body the 


| power ‘* to reculate commerce with foreign nations 
Co 


and among the several States.’’ 


On looking back to the resolutions of Congress | 


under the Articles of Confederation, passed in the 
years 1781, 1783, 1784, and 1785, it will be seen 


| what they meant by the term ‘regulating com- 


merce.”? It was simply to authorize Congress to 


ported from abroad, © desire w 
and the necessity of uniformity in this regard was 


calling the Convention which gave us our present 


| Constitution. See Laws U.S., vol. 1, p. 28. 


Impressed with the conviction that the Articles 


| of Confederation were incompetent to enable the 


Government to pay off the debt of the Revolution, 
to conduct our foreign relations, and to secure 


Congress, by a resolution dated February 2lst, 


so urgent, that it constituted the prime reason for | 


impose a duty of five per cent. on the goods im- | 
hat desire was so great, | 
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cation. Nine States had to ratify it, without the 
least reference to their number of votes. Thus, if 
Pennsylvania, with three hundred and forty-one 
thousand whites, voted for it unanimously, and 
Delaware, with thirty-seven thousand, gave a ma- 
jority ofa single vote against it in convention, one 
would have balanced against the other—it would 
have been a stand-off. South Carolina, Rhede 
Island, Georgia, New Hampshire, and Delaware, 
witha population less than the single State of Penn- 
sylvania, could have rejected the Constitution; 
whilst Massachusetts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, with a population by far exceeding 
all the other States put together, could not have 
rejected it. We see, therefore, that the number of 
States, and not the number of their respective pop- 
ulation, was the basis; thus proving, most conclu- 
sively, that this is a Federative Government—a 
union of States, and nota consolidation of indi- 
viduals, 

During the progress of the Convention, and after 
draughts of a Constitution had been submitted by 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia, Charles Pinckney 
of South Carolina, and William Patterson of New 
Jersey, Colonel Alexander Hamilton, of New York, 
while making a speech on the relative merits and 
demerits of the several propositions and objecting 
| to each one, advocated the doctrine of having an 
Executive and Senate for life. 


|| [Here Mr. Cotramer called for the book and 


domestic tranquillity between the States, the old | 


1787, recommended to the several State Legisla- | 


tures to appoint delegates to meet in Philadelphia | 


to revise and amend the Articles of Confederation. 


Legislatures, and they appointed delegates accord- 
ingly, who did meet at Philadelphia on the 25th 
of May, 1787; which Convention formed our pres- 
ent Constitution, and presented it to Congress on 
the 17th of September, of the same year; and on 
the 28th of September, 1787, Congress passed a 
resolve unanimously, sending the Constitution so 
framed, together with other documents, to the sev- 
eral State Legislatures, to be acted on by a con- 


it is conceded, that judges, lawyers, politicians, || vention in each State, to be assembled for that 


doctors, priests, and people who subscribe to the | 


old articles of faith of the Whig party, are (with || 


few exceptions) in favor of internal improvements. | 


Therefore, I do not challenge the array of great | 
names on that side; but it is to their principles that | 


purpose. 


be seen that it was of no binding force until ratified 
by the conventions of nine of the thirteen States. 
| It follows, therefore, from this plain statement 





I object. 

My colleague commented upon the resolutions 
of the Democratic convention at Baltimore, de- 
claring the principles of the party; but he did not | 
comment upon the resolutions of the Whig Con- | 
vention at Philadelphia, declaring the principles of | 
that party. Nor can I do so, for the reason that | 
no principles were there avowed. The party that. 
records its principles is bound by the record; the | 
party refusing to make public its doctrines can | 
mould them to suit the private ear and peculiar in- 
terest of each voter. My colleague will at once | 
perceive the unfairness of such a course, and can- 
not sanction it. 

_ The question now to be discussed is, as to the | 
right of Congress to establish a system of inter-_ 
nal improvement. The Whig party claim that the | 
power exists, and that it is limited only by the | 
discretion of Congress: The President, in his veto | 
message, denies the existence of the power. The | 
issue thus formed is broad and deep, both in regard | 
to the power claimed and the consequences of its | 
exercise. In order to ascertain whether the author- 





of historical facts, that the plan of amending the 
| Articles of Confederation originated in the old Con- 
gress; that each State, in its sovereign capacity, 
sent delegates to the Convention, the small States 
sending as many as the large; that the Consti- 
tution framed by that Convention, and proposed 
to. the States for their adoption, was of no validity 
whatever until it should be adopted by nine States, 


| 


fication and adoption of the Constitution. 


7 Se. in. | If it had been intended to make a consolidated 
ity exists, it is necessary to go back to the founda- || or popular Government, in which the will of the 


through their State organization. Without stop- 
ping to quibble upon the word “ accession”’ and || 
| its converse *‘ secession,’’ [ affirm, without the fear 
of successful contradiction, that this is a Federal 
Government formed by the union of States, with 
limited and defined powers, as maintained by Jef- 
ferson and Madison in the resolutions of 1798-’9; | 
and that it is not a consolidated Government with 
unlimited powers, as contended for by Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the leaders of a great party of | 
this country. If further proof were wanted to 
| define the complexion of the Federal Government, 
it would be found in the mode selected for the rati- 


This recommendation was adopted by the State | 


By the seventh article of the Constitution, it will | 


| 


| 
' 


| 


Uon of the Government, to the source from which |} majority would be restrained only by their own dis- 
all of the powers we possess are derived. 

Every one will admit, that under the Articles of to Delaware the same number of votes in the Senate 
Confederation, each one of the then thirteen States || that is given to New York. But, above all, if it 
was sovereign and independent, and that while | had been intended to create a consolidated Govern- 
Congress might pass laws, there was no Execu- | ment, to operate on the people in masses, without 
tive to enforce them. They had no common head || reference to State rights and State organization, 
0 transact business with foreign nations. Each | then, indeed, would the Constitution have been 
State possessed the right to negotiate with foreign || submitted to the whole people as a mass for their 
Powers relative to.commerce. This left it to each || adoption or rejection by a vote of a majority, or of 
one of the thirteen States to make a different treaty, || two-thirds, or three-fourths, or by any other num- 
which led to infinite confusion, and promised to || ber that might have been agreed on. Such, how- 








produce a final disruption between them. || ever, was not the case; it was submitted to a con- 


When one State imposed a duty on the goods || vention in each State elected by the people, and 
of a foreign nation, her neighbor would impose a | 


each State acting for itself declared as to its ratifi- 


cretion, then, indeed, they would not have given | 


page, and said that General Hamilton’s plan only 
referred to a strong Executive. } 

Mr. FICKLIN said it had reference to both the 
| Executive and Legislative departments, as would 
, be seen by consulting Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4, p. 73: 


| ** Colonel Hamilton’s plan of Government. 

s The following paper was read by Colonel Hamilton, as con 
taining his ideas of a suitable plan of Government for the 
United States, in a speech upon the foregoing motion of Mr. 
Dickinson. 

* Paper furnished by General Bloomfield.” 
* * * * * * * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


3. The Senate to cansist of persons elected to serve during 
| good behavior; their election to be made by electors chosen 
| for that purpose by the people. In order to this, the States 
to be divided into election districts, On the death, removal, 
or resignation of any Senator, his place to be filled out of the 
district from which he came. 

«4. The Supreme Executive authority ofthe United States 
to be vested in a Governor, to be elected to serve during 
good behavior. His election to be made by electors, chosen 
by electors chosen by the people in the election districts 


aforesaid. His authorities and functions to be as follows: 
* * * * * * *. 


610. All laws of the particular States, contrary to the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, to be utterly void. And 
| the hetter to prevent such laws being parsed, the Governor 
| or President of each State shall be appointed by the General 


|| Government, and shall have a negative upon the laws about 


to be passed in the State of which he is Governor, or Presi- 
dent. 

11. No State to have any forces, land or naval; and the 
militia of all the States to be under the sole and exclusive 
direction of the United States; the officers of which to be 
appointed and commissioned by them.” 


| These are in part Gencral Elamilton’s comments 
upon his plan: 

1 believe the British Government forms the best mode 
| the world ever produced, and such has been its progress in 
| the minds of the many, that this truth gradually gains ground. 
| This Government has for its object public strength and indi- 
vidual security. Itis said with us to be unattainable. If it 
was once formed, it would maintain itself. All communities 
divide themseivesinto the few and the many. ‘The first are 
the rich and well born, the otlier the mass of the people. 
The voice of the people has becn said to be the voice of 
God; and however generally this maxim haa been quoted 
and believed, it is not true in fact. The people are turbu- 
lent ard changing; they seldom judge or determine right. 
Give, therefore, to the first class a distinct, permanent share 
in the Government. They will check the unsteadiness of the 
second, and as they cannot receive any advantage by a 
| change, they, therefore, will ever maintain good government. 

Can a Democratic Assembly, who annually revolve in the 
| mass of the people, be supposed steadily to pursue the pub- 
lie good? Nothing but a permanent body ean check the im- 
|| prudence of Democracy. Their turbulentand uncontrotling 
|| disposition requires checks.” 6 ‘ " ° * 
|| DLetone body of the legivlature be constituted during 
| good behavior or life. 
“ Let one Executive be appointed who dares execute his 
| powers. 
*< It may be asked, is this a republican system ? It is strictly 
| so, as long as they remain elective. 
“ And let me observe, thatan Executive is leas dangerous 
|| to the liberties of the people when in office during life, than 
for seven years. ' 
| & It may be said this constitates an elective monarchy ? 
|| Pray what is a monarchy? May not the Governors of the 
|| respective States be eonsidered in thatlight? But by making 
' the Executive subject to impeachment, the term monarchy 
|| eannot apply. These elective monarchs have produced tn- 
|| mults in Rome, and are equally dangerons to peace in Po- 
| land ; but this cannot apply to the mode in whieh | wouid 
propose the election. telectors be appointed in each of 
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the States to elect the Executive—f{ Here Mr. H. produced 
his plon—See page 73,) 10 consist oF two branches; and | 
would give them the unlimited power of passing all lavs 
withourexception. The Assembly wo be elecied for three 
vears by the people in di-tricts—the Senate to he elected by 
@lector- to be chosen for that purpose by the people, aud to 
remain in office during life. The Executive to Lave the 
power of negativing all laws: tomake war or peace, with 
the advice ot the Senate—to mneke treaties with their advice, 
but to ave the sole direction of all mthtary operations, and 
to send ambassadors and appoint all military officers, and to 
pardon all offenders, treason exeepted, unless by advice of 
the Senate. On his death or removal, the President of the 
Senate to officiate, with the same powers, until another is 
elected. Supreme judicial otheers to be appointed by the 


Executive aud the Renate, The legislature to appointcourts | 
in cach State, so as to wake the State governments unne- | 


ces-ary to it. 


« All State laws to be absotutely void which contravene | 


the general laws. An officer to be appointed in each State 
to have a negative on all State laws. All the militia and 
the appointment of officers to be under the National Govern- 


ment.’ —EUist’s Debates, vol. 4, page 82, Secret Proceedings. | 


Thus it will be perceived that General Hamilton 
poseneet to vest in Congress the power to pass al] 
aws whatsoever, subject to the veto of an Execu- 
tive elected for life, or during good behavior, which 
is equivalent. With a Senate elected for the same 
period, and a person appointed in each State by 
the General Government to veto State laws, and 
the militia to be placed under the command of 
the National Government, what security would be 
left to_the States? Are not these the ingredients 
which constitute an elective monarchy? Happily 
for us, this schemeof government was not adopted ; 
but if it had been, then the friends of the internal 
Improvement system, of the banking system, and 
of the protective tariff system, would have had the 
argument on their side, and could have carried on 
their purposes under constitutional license; as it 
now stands, however, they find no authority in 
that instrument. 


The cause of quarrel of the loose construction. | 


ists (if any they have) is with the Convention for 
not adopting the Hlamilton platform, and not with 
those who receive the Constitution as it is written, 
and give to it a sirictconstruction, Our opponents 
will grant, (for it is plainly expressed,) if General 
Hamilton's plan had been adopted, that Congress 
and the Executive (the latter holding his office, in 
common with the Senate, during good behavior) 
could have passed any and all laws whatsoever, 
without limit or restriction, making them at least 
as omnipotent as the King and Parliament of Great 
Britain, 

When General Hamilton totally failed to have 
his prepositions incorporated in the Constitution, 
his next scheme was to gain by construction and 


implication, what he could not obtain by express | 


grant from the Convention. Possessing mental 


endowments of the very first order, and great moral | 
° . . ’ | 
worth, combined with energy of purpose, General 


Hamilton was enabled to impress his opinions upon 
the minds of those with whom he was associated, 
and they have their weight at the present day. 
The origin of the doctrine of implied powers, 
and of a lautudinous construction of the Conatitu- 


tion, is easily to be traced to General Hamilton. | 


As Secretary of the Treasury under General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hamilton presented to the first Con- 
gress that convened ale our present Constitution 
a scheme fora national bank. On this question 
he and Thomas Jefferson (who was at that time 
Secretary of State under General Washington) took 
issue as to the constitutional right of Congress to 


charter a bank. The bank biil passed into a law, | 


and this first great breach of the Constitution has, 
from that day to the present, been the fruitful 
source of bitter party strife. A protective tariff 


and « system of internal improvements followed in | 


its train as a necessary consequence. They are 
all three sisters, of the same kith and kin, and 
bound together by a ligament not less strong or 
less vital than that which unites the Siamese 
twins. All will agree with me, upon a moment’s 
reflection, that there is but one issue, so far as these 
great measures are concerned. There is no express 
grant in the Constitution for either, and each and 


all have to rely upon construction and implication | 


in order to be maintained. The same process of 
reasoning, therefore, which is employed in break- 
ing down the barriers of the Constitution, in order 
to build up a bank, is also potential in producing 
a like result in the two other cases. 

The advocates of implied powers, headed by 


General Hamilton, have, since this Government || tions, as importers and as wholesale and retail tra- | 


Internal Improvements Mr. Ficklin. 


went into operation, constituted a corps of sappers | 


and miners, whose constant aim has been to de- 


| stroy the symmetry of the Constitution, and to give 
to the Federal Government new features, new at- | 


tributes, and increased strength. 


We look in vain in the proceedings and debates | 


of the Convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States, for the grant of power to make 
internal improvements. The proposition made in 
the Convention to establish a home department, 
by authorizing the appointment ofa “ secretary of 
domestic affairs, to attend to the opening of roads 
and navigation, and the facilitating communica- 
tions through the United States,’’ was referred to 
a committee, and was not heard of any more in 
the Convention, 

Afterward, a proposition was made to give to 


Congress the power to ** provide for the cutting of | 


canals, when deemed necessary,’ and that propo- 


sition was voted down, three States voting for, and 


eight against it. 


Another proposition was submitted, which was, | 
**to grant charters of incorporation, when the in- | 
terests of the United States might require, and the | 
legislative provisions of the individuat States may | 


be incompetent;’’ which was also lost. 


The rejection of these three propositions, it 


would seem, furnish indubitable evidence that the 
Convention did not intend to confer upon Con- 


gress the power to make internal improvements. | 


This view of the subject is strengthened by the 


fact that the Convention deemed it necessary to 


confer on Congress, by express grant, the exclu- 
sive legislation over such places as might be * pur- 
chased with the consent of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings;”’ show- 
ing, conclusively, their opinion that Congress had 


no power but what was granted, and that the Con- | 


vention did not intend to grant any authority over 
the soil and jurisdiction of the States, except in 
cases absolutely necessary for the defence of the 
country. Can it be conceived for a moment, that the 
Convention would guard so jealously the rights of 
the States, where the defence of the country was 
involved, and confer by wholesale and without 


limitation this fearful power to invade the jurisdic- | 
tion and take the soil of the States for. purposes of | 


internal improvement? 


The Constitution has delegated to Congress, not 
| a general, buta limited and partial legislative power, | 
| comprehending all of its foreign relations; such as | 
concentrating the whole strength and resources of | 


the several States, with a view to their common 
defence against a foreign enemy; and also such as 
pertains to the regulation of commerce with for- 
eign nations, and such other powers as may be 
needful in carrying on our intercourse abroad. 


The powers granted, so far as domestic and inter- || 


nal reletions are concerned, are few, and they are 
distinetly enumerated. 
The advocates of a system of internal improve- 


ments disagree as to the clause from which the |! 
power is derived, and from that disagreement an | 
argument is deduced against them of much weight. | 
It is a vagrant power, seeking a resting-place first |; 


in one clause and then in another of the Constitu- 
tion, but finding itin none. Some of its friends 
place great reliance upon the power “to lay and 
collect taxes, &c., and to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare.” If Congress, by a 
fair construction of the above grant of power, may 
do anything which, in their judgment, will “ pro- 


_ vide for the common defence and general welfare,” 
then any further enumeration or larger grant of 


power would be superfluous. We find, however, 
in looking into the Constitution, that a specific 
enumeration of powers immediately follows the 


above grant. For what purpose were they insert- | 
ed? Certainly not to enlarge, but to restrict, lan- | 
guage that might otherwise have been deemed too || 
general. ‘* The common defence and general wel- | 


fare’? was the end to be reached, and the enumer- 


ated powers are the means afforded to Congress 


to accomplish that end. The very fact of specify- 
ing and enumerating the means which may be used 


by Congress is a limitation, and excludes the use | 


of other means not enumerated. 
if ** the general welfare’’ clause should be con- 
strued to give unlimited power to Congress, it is 


‘clear that we might engage in mercantile opera- 


ders; establish common schools to educate the poor 
children of the United States; that we might edy- 
cate the deaf and dumb, construct tunatic asylums 
and establish national cotton, woollen, and hard- 
ware factories. All these things might conduce to 
the promotion of the general welfare. How can 
gentlemen who believe in the general-welfare doc 
trine excuse themselves to their conatituents fo, 
not having endeavored to found such institu- 
|| tions? 
| There are not a few who deny the efficacy of that 
clause, but contend that the grant of power * to 
establish post offices and post roads” confers au- 
thority to construet, to cut out, to open, or to build 
roads. The obvious meaning and import of the 
| term is, to designate by law, or to point out, as a 
post road, some of those already opened or con- 
structed. Ifanything else had been intended, there 
were very many apt words at hand by which to 
have expressed it. 

The authority “ to raise and support armies” is 
claimed by one sect to give the right to construct 
rouds and canals; but the language employed does 
not signify any such thing. For what purpose, 
even in time of war, would a road be wanted? For 
nothing else but a right of passage for troops and 

'munitions of war; and if the roads of the States 
would not answer, the army might open a road, if 
absolutely necessary, for the occasion. The right 

to make the road being temporary, and only co- 

| extensive with the pressing necessity, So soon as 
the necessity was ended, the right would end also. 
The reason for the exercise of the power having 

ceased, the power itself would of necessity cease 
with it. Surely, under this provision no right can 
be deduced to establish a system of roads and ca- 
nals without knowing whether they would ever be 
used for military purposes or not. 

The power ‘to regulate commerce among the 
| several States,’” is looked to by many of the advo- 
cates of internal improvements as giving, by im- 
plication, power to carry out their favorite system. 
Not that the right is granted in terms, but it is 
claimed as an incident to the positive grant. 

To justify the exercise of an incidental power, 
it must be shown that it has a direct and obvious 
| relation to, and that itis necessary in carrying out, 
the granted power. In illustration of the prin- 
ciple, | will give this example: Congress has a 
right to coin money; but that cannot be done with- 
out first having the metal to coin, and the artisan 
to do it; hence the procuring the metal and the ar- 
tisan are both incidents necessary in the execution 
‘of the granted power. To regulate commerce 
amongst the several States, is to prescribe rules 
and regulations by which it may be carried on. 
To regulate commerce does not signify to create, 
beget, or produce it, nor to build roads over which 
to convey, nor houses in which to shelter it. But 
_it simply means that we may prescribe the rules, 

terms, and conditions under and by virtue of which 
| it may be conducted, and in that way be regulated. 

The universal mode of regulating commerce be- 

tween different and independent nations, is by 
duties and imposts upon the goods and the vessels 
carrying them. For instance, we assess a tariff of 

‘duties for the admission of British vessels and 

goods, and Great Britain assesses a tariff of duties 
for the vessels and goods of the United States, and 
|in this way commerce is régulated between the 
two Powers, and it is reculated among the several 

States by prohibiting each from taxing the goods 

of the other. If this clause of the Constitution, 
| therefore, confers the power on Congress to con- 

1 struct roads and canals, and to improve rivers, a8 


| between one State and another, for the same reason, 
and in the same language, does it bestow on Con- 
| gress the power to construct roads and canals, and 
to improve rivers, as between this and a foreign 
‘nation. The conclusion is irresistible, and | leave 
those to refute it who can. These are but a part 
_ of the innumerable instances which might be given, 
|| to prove with what consummate adroitness and 
| skill the advocates of implied powers are constant- 
| ly seeking toaugment the action and authority of the 
|, Federal Government, and thereby to ‘steal power 
from the hands of the many, and place it in the 
|| hands of the few.” 
|| The right of Congress to construct roads and 
| dig canals and improve harbors and rivers, with- 
| out the consent of the States interested, has been 
denied by a large portion of the Democratic party, 
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from the foundation of the Government to the 
present time. 

At the first session of the first Congress that as- 
sembled after the adoption of the present Consti- 
tution, it was proposed te pass a law to establish 
permanently the Scat of Government. | Among 
other places, it was proposed to locate it on the 
hank of the river Susquehanna, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and an amendment was introduced 
co a bill for that purpose, and was debated and 
adopted, providing that the law should not be car- 
ried into effect unul the States of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland should pass acts for removing obstruc- 
tions out of the river below the point selected, 
which obstructions were to be removed without 
expense to the United States. A report of the de- 
bate and the proceedings will be found in the first 
volume of Debates in Cangress, by Joseph Gales, 
xen., page 927. Mr. Madison.took the ground in 
that discussion broadly, that Congress had no right 
to improve the river without the consent of the 
States, that if Pennsylvania refused her concur- 
rence, it would defeat the object; and there was not 
a single member who contended that Congress had | 
the right to make the improvement without the con- 
seat of the States through which that river flowed. 

Thomas Jefferson, the great head and founder 
of the Democratic party, was, during his whole 
life, opposed to a system of internal improvements, || 
upon constitutional grounds. His letter to Mr. | 
Madison, 24th December, and the one to Mr. Giles, || 
25th December, 1825, and but a short time previous || 

| 
| 


to his death, furnishes ample evidence of the height 
and depth, length and breadth of that opposition. 
My coileague [Mr. Lancotn] admits that Mr. Jef- | 
ferson was opposed to the system on constitutional 
grounds, but claims that in 1806 he desired to have || 
the Constitution amended so as to confer the power, || 
and was therefore for iton the score of expediency. 
This would seem to be, and no doubt was, the fact 
in 1806, before the practical operations of the sys- | 
tem had been developed; but in 1825, my colleague | 
will admit that Mr. Jefferson was thoroughly op- || 
posed to the system, so far as expediency was || 
concerned, Mr. Jefferson was therefore at all || 
times against it on constitutional grounds, and | 
finally deemed it inexpedient. | 
Mr. Madison was not so rigid on this question | 
as Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Monroe was more loose 
than Mr. Madison; and during the Presidential | 

term of Mr. Monroe, the advocates of the internal 
improvement system greatly strengthened their 
cause. Those were the days of no party—when 
the sentinel is not at his post, and when Democ- 
racy has most te fear from its adversaries. 
The younger Adams succeeded Mr. Monroe, | 
and coming into power with something of equivo- | 
cal popularity, it was necessary to intrench him- | 
self in his new position, by whatever of means he | 
might have in his power. | 
Calling into his cabinet and placing at the head || 
of his constitutional advisers Mr. Clay, of Ken- | 
tucky, the reputed father of the American system, | 
aud the zealous advocate of a bank and of internal || 
improvements—a man whose eye had-been fixed || 
upon the Presidential chair, and one who was pur- |, 
suing the object of his idolatry with a heart that 
never quailed and a purpose that never faltered,— | 
if, under these circumstances, the country expect- |, 
ed a high-pressure internal-improvement policy to | 
be pursued by the Administration, then that ex- 1 
pectation was not disappointed. Each annual mes- | 
sage of John Quincy Adams called the attention of | 
Congress to this subject, and the inaugural address | 
contained this high-wrought eulogium upon inter- || 
i 





nal improvements: 

“The magnificence and splendor of their public works | 
are among the imperishable glories of the ancient Repub- 
lics. The roads and aqueducts of Rome have been the ad- | 
miration of all after-ages, and have survived thousands of | 
years after all her conquests have been swallowed up in | 
despotism, and become the spoil of barbarians.” - | 


An Administration thus setting out, would neces- 
sarily be expected to run into the wildest extrava- | 
gance on that subject. | 


Large appropriations were made during the ad- | 
ministration of General Jackson, but very many of | 
them were to carry outa system which had already | 
fastened itself upon the country during the Adams | 
administration. _ In his veto message on the Mays- | 
ville road bill, General Jackson says, that when | 
that bill passed both Houses, there had been re- 
ported bills to the amount of one hundred and six 


' in each House. 
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| millions of dollars for such objects, and that other 


projects pending before the committees and pre- 
sented in memorials to Congress, could not cost 
less than one hundred millions more. He also 


states that the desire to embark the Federal Gov- 


ernment in such schemes prevailed in the highest 
degree at the first session of Congress after he 
came into power. 

On looking into the early messages of General 


| Jackson, it will be seen that he warned the people 


against the internal-improvement system. At the 
very first session of Congress after his inauguration, 


in 1829-"30, he vetoed the Maysville road bill and 
| the Washington road bill, and also refused to sign 
, and failed to return and thereby defeated the bill 


authoriziag a subscription to the stock of the Lou- 
isville and Portland Canal Company, and to build 
light-houses, improve harbors, and make surveys; 


| which last mode of defeating a measure, the Whigs 


denominated ** the pocket veto.’’ 
Though four internal improvement bills were 


| defeated by General Jackson at the first session of | 


Congress under his Administration, it did not | 


arrest these works. 


road bill, involving the very same principle, was 


‘| returned to the Sanate, there were seventeen for 


the veto and twenty-one against it, thus showing 
that the internal-improvement party had a majority 
At the next session of Congress, 
1830-31, the subject of internal tmprovements was 


| again brought before that body, and the majority 


was so large in each House as to override and 
annul the Executive veto. The river and harbor 
bill passed the House by a vote of one hundred 
and thirty-six to fifty-three, and passed the Senate 


by a vote of twenty-eight to six, thus proving be- || 


yond question that the impetus given to internal 


|| improvements, in part during the administration of 


Mr. Monroe, but much more during the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams, could not,be con- 


| trolled, even by the vetoes of General Jackson, with 


his unbounded popularity. 
as resistance was availing. 

Let it not be supposed that I wish to relieve the 
Democratic party from its just share of responsibil- 
ity on this question. On thecontrary, the history of 
our legislation on this subject proves most conclu- 
sively that a portion (and sometimes quite a large 
portion) of the Democratic party have united with 
the Whigs in support of internal improvements by 
the General Government. i 
nor is it my desire, to rebuke those of our political 


He resisted it so long 


friends who have felt themselves bound by duty | 


or otherwise to differ with their party in regard to 
this measure. Toleration in politics, as in religion, 
is necessary; but it is important that we should har- 
monize on this as well as upon bank, tariff, inde- 
pendent treasury, bankrupt law, and other cardinal 
questions. 4 

The constitutional question apart, it does seem 


to me, that.on the score of expediency alone, the | 


system should be abandoned. When we reflect 
that Pennsylvania contracted a debt of forty mil- 
lions of dollars for internal improvements, und that 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, and several other 
States, were involved in a éGebt still more enor- 
mous in proportion to their means of payment, we 
are led to ask if there is any limit to this thing? 
Where can the funds be had to improve each 
lake, harbor, river, inlet, bay, and gulf, from the 
St. Croix on the north, to the Rid Grande and 
Sierra Madre on the south, from the Atlantic 
coast on the east to that of the Pacific on the west? 
If Ulinois, Indiana, Ohio, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania, were bankrupted by State improvements, 


So far had the public mind | 
| become infected with this policy, that when Gen- 
| eral Jackson returned to the House the Maysville 
| road bill with his veto upon it, ninety-two voted to 
| sustain the veto and ninety-six against it, leaving 
|| him in a minority of four. Whenthe Washington 


It is not my province, | 


| 


how can it be expected that the United States | 
would escape, with a field of operations so ex-_ 


tended? 


Far better is it to abstain from the exer- | 


cise of a dangerous, and, to say the least of it, a. 


doubtful power, until the Constitution shall be so 
amended as to prescribe a rule which none can 


mistake, than to rush blindly into a system of | 
profligate expenditure, from the evils of which it | 


may require years to relieve us. 

Almost the entire Whig party are in favor of 
internal improvements, and at the same time are 
great sticklers for the curtailment of Executive 
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patronage, without seeming to be aware that the 
one is inconsistent with the other. Is it not most 
palpable, that as we expand the system of internal 
improvements, we in the same ratio increase the 
number of officers, great and small, to be appointed 
by the Executive, and consequently to that extent 
increase his patronage? 

{Mr. Hunt inquired of Mr. Ficxutiw if he re- 
garded rivers and harbors as falling within the 
rule laid down by him, and if he was opposed te 
works of that character ?] 

Mr. FICKLIN replie d, that if his friend from 
New York had reflected a moment, he would have 
remembered that he (Mr. F.) had uniformly voted 
against the river and harbor bills; and with the 
outward pressure so strongly in favor of those 
works as it was in the West, it required some 
nerve to oppose them. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that let others do as they might deem most 
proper or expedient, for one, he was opposed to 
the system of river and harbor improvement by the 
appropriauon of money from the United States 
treasury. He was not willing to tax the people 
of Maine to improve rivers in Texas, nor was he 
willing to tax the people of Virginia to deepen 
harbors and make roads in California or New 
Mexico. He regarded those river and harbor bills 


as nothing more or less than part and parcel of 


the general system of internal improvements so 
repeatedly repudiated by the Democratic party as 
being Whig measures. 

The sympathies of the great American heart 


| should be on the side of the toiling millions; and 


we, in our legislation, should be true to the inter- 
ests of those who earn their bread “by the sweat 
of their brow.” The doctrine of * equal rights to 
all, and exclusive privileges to none,’’ meets a 
hearty response with the masses, and is with them 


| at least a cherished principle. There is a well- 


founded and undying jealousy in the minds of the 
common people of this country against banks and 
all moneyed corporations, by which the few who 
do not labor are authorized by law to enrich them- 


| selves from the hard earnings of the many who do 


| labor. 


There isa growing prejudice against legis- 


lating in favor of one particular class and against 


| another, and in favor of one particular section and 


against another, as is the case in that refined and 
mysterious system of robbery and plunder denom- 
inated a protective tariff. There isa fixed repug- 
nance in the public mind to collecting money from 


| one man, or one section, and expending it for the 


benefit of another man, or another section. Our 


/ motto should be, unqualified opposition to ail 
| banks, great and small, State and national, with a 


fearless exposure of their system of treble interest, 
of favoritism to bank pets, of fraud and swindling; 
unqualified opposition to all tariff laws for protec- 


_ tion, by which wealth in the East, associated with 


| 


' 
| 


| 
| 


that in England, and concentrated in cotton factories 
in this country, wring from the reluctant laborer 
hia hard earnings; unqualified opposition to a ays- 
tem of internal improvements, which would raise, 


|| by taxation, — from one set of men, to be 
| expended for the 


enefit of another, and which 
would oppress this Government with that bane of 
repudlics, a national debt. These principles fur- 
nish a common platform upon which Democrats 
can rally. It is the solid rock of the Constitution 
of our country, on which we may feel proud to 
stand side by side. ‘Though we will not, in doing 
so, be fattened by the ‘‘unclean drippings” from 
banks—though we cannot share the spoils of the 
protected class of capitalists, and though we may 
not have our towns and cities built up at the ex- 

ense of others, yet we will have that which is far 

etter—the proud consciousness of having dealt 


' out even-handed justice to all, and of having done 


injustice to none. We shall have another conso- 


| lation, and that is, the approbation of the laboring 


multitude, whose impulses are al ways true to those 
who fearlessly maintain their rights. 

While holding these sentiments, I am, at the 
same time, in favor of internal improvements, on 
a proper basis, that is, by individual enterprise, 
fostered, shaped, and controlled by State legisla- 
tion. 1 have no faith in the skill or economy of the 
Government in conducting and prosecuting works 
of this character. Experience teaches that indi- 


viduals, either separately or associated, can have 
double as much work done as a Government, for 
the same money. My plan for improving harbors 
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and rivers, constructing canals and railroads, would 
be, to cede to the several States all the lands within 
their limits owned or claimed by the General Gov- 
ernment, except such as may be necessary for the 
use and occupation of the Government. This 
would do much for the cause of internal improve- 
ment in the new States; for, after furnishing to 


each head of a family, who was too poor to pay 
for it, a liome free of charge, there would then be | 
a large residuum to be applied to — of | 


internal improvement, education, an 
uses. 

Next, I would say, let tonnage duties be levied 
in all harbors and rivers where it is practicable, 


charitable | 
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the proceeds to be applied to the improvement of | 


the point at which the money was paid. 


In the last place, I would say, that when the | 


public lands and tonnage duties failed to aceom- 
plish the object, then leave it to individual enter- 
wise to do the remainder, and it will be certain to 
ve done economically, and the improvements would 
be located at the points that would pay. 

Under a system of this sort, the persons paying 
the money would receive the benefits resulting 
from its expenditure, which is much more just 
and equitable than it is to collect money of one 
community to be expended for the benefit of an- 
other. ‘The constant tendency of this Government 
is to augment its powers by encroaching upon the 
rights of the States; and the exercise of this power 
of internal improvement, perhaps more than any 
other practice of the Government, tends to impair 
State rights and State sovereignty. 


It may be inquired, by what process of reason- || 


ing I reconcile the granting of lands to States, 
companies, and individuals, when | would not 
vote to appropriate money for like purposes? 
My answer is, that, in my judgment, the Gen- 
eral Government should not bea large landed pro- 
rietor in any one of the sovereign States of this 
olen. The right of eminent domain is one of 


| latures, asserted their right to the soil within their 


the highest and most vital attributes of sovereignty. | 


it is a monstrous earns that in twelve of | 


the States of this Union the Federal Government 
should hold the public domain, and peddle it out 
to its citizens to the best advantage, and withhold 


it from those who cannot become actual settlers | 


and cultivators of the soil because of inability to 
pay for it. This odious and detestable policy not 
only impoverishes, but degrades the new States. 
What would a stranger to this system think, on 
being informed that eighteen States of this Union 
(Texas included, and rightfully) dispose of the 
soil within their limits in their own way, but that 
in twelve of the new States, the Federal Govern- 
ment, by a species of political legerdemain, has 
managed thus far to hold and dispose of at pleas- 
ure the public lands within their respective limits? 
The lands thus held are, for the most part, 
**Crown lands,’’ which were won and secured in 


the revolutionary struggle, by the common blood | 


and treasure of the nauon. ‘Though claimed by a 
few States, yet that claim was questioned, as early 
as June, 1778, by the States of Maryland, Rhode 
Island, and New Jersey. 

The deed of cession by Virginia of the North- 
west Territory, bears date in March, 1784, and 
was evidently made for the purpose of quieting 
the fears of those States that dreaded a large revo- 
lutionary debt, That debt having been paid, the 


lands should no longer be withheld from the actual | 


settlers. 

The ordinance of July 13, 1787, was passed 
prior to the adoption of our present Constitution, 
and stands as an organic law for the people of that 
Territory. It ts provided in that ordinance, that 
in certain cases, the new States formed out of that 
Territory shall be admitted into the Union ‘ on 
‘an equal footing with the original States, in all 
‘respects whatever.” 

Now, I wish to know if a State laboring under 
the disability of not owning the public and unap- 
Propriated lands within her limits is on an equal 


own theirs? A plain question, it seems to me, will 
elucidate this point. The United States derives 
her title to the public and unappropriated lands in 
the Northwestern Territory from Virginia, and 
consequently possessed no more title nor other 


or greater rights, privileges, or immunities, than | 
aia possessed in regard to the subject-matter 
I propound this question: If Vir- 


of the grant. 


| 


| 
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ginia had not ceded the lands to the General Gov- || money for the benefit of the rich nabobs of this 

ernment, and the five new States of Ohio, Indiana, | city, wallowing in their splendor. 
IHinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, had come into || eas care has been taken, it seems, in perfect- 
the Union as they now have, could Virgima hold || ing these items—a care very common to members 
the public and unappropriated lands within their | from certain sections of this Union. It is man. 

respective limits? Such a claim or pretence would | aged so as to avoid the great and growing West 
be laughed at. Can the United States, then, do |! Nota cent is appropriated for the benefit of that 
what Virginia could not? It is plain that Virginia || region. Improvements for all that country are in- 
could confer on the United States no better or more || corporated in a general bill for river and harbor 
valid title than she herself possessed. In either | purposes. But even in this operation, in fixing 
case, the act of passing from a Territorial to a | uponthe proper items, enough of the most glaringly 
State Government changes the former subsisting || inanlon and ridiculous—such as digging out a 
relations between the parties, and gives to the sov- | harbor where the God of Nature never made one 
ereign State the title to the public domain within || or creating a navigable river out of some miserable 
her borders which as a Territory she did not pos- || goose run—are usully lugged in, to secure a vero, 
sess. Itis high time that the twelve new States | And this result is the very one they seek to accom- 
containing public domain had, through their Legis- || plish, as affording them a little political capital for 
| charging official misconduct upon a Democratic 
President, and delinquency upon the Democratic 
party. And here, sir, I take occasion to warn my 
friends of this House upon the injustice and danger 





| limits, and for them to take the necessary steps in 
disposing of the lands by granting them, free of | 
charge, to the actual settler who is unable to pay || 
for them. This done, and the question will be || of all such legislation. If such items are to be thus 


settled at once in favor of the new States and the | forced upon us, thus hurried before us, let us at 


people, and against the General Government. This || once put them down, and be prepared to render 
would be the realization of those magical words, | 


a proper account to our constituents. 
“free territory and free labor.”” The poor man | — Pyere, sir, I dismiss all naval items, for a general 
would procure a home without money and with- || examination of topics more interesting and striking 
oat price, and he could labor on it as freely as he | jn their character. I turn first to my constituents, 
desired. ‘To this point must the new States come | who have been most wantonly attacked and abused 
aed - later. Holding these opinions, I will | for one of the most commendable and noble acts that 
Cyvor every measure which promises to divest the | ever honored a patriotic and high-minded people. 
eneral Government of those lands, and to trans- | Jt jg with no feeling of pleasure, I do assure gen- 
. . > i } = . . 
fer them to the States and the people. I will, to) tlemen here, that I touch again upon that topic. F 
the utmost of my ability, sustain that policy which || feel a kind of convulsive shudder pass over me as 
will elevate the masses, by giving them an interest 


in the soil of our cominon country. A happy day | owl neighbors and friends_—-those who have long 
would it be for this country if each freeman could |, stood battling by my side in the high party eon- 
have the proud satisfaction of knowing and feeling | gicts of the day—are directly and immediatel 
that he was a freeholder, standing upon his own || jnyolyed. Faithless should I prove as their Seaene. 
soil. ‘his question should not be permitted to | giate representative here, and utterly unworthy of 
rest until each actual settler shall have a home of | their approving smiles, wae Taek ib tte up in 
his own. | their defence. At the last session, I felt called upon 
| to state the factsin reference to the resistance shown 
| to the settlement of a negro colony in my county. 
° — | Some of the leading particulars of that matter may 
SPEECH OF MR. W. SAWYER, || yet be in the memory of those who hear me.. The 
| people of Mercer county felt themselves imposed 
OF O810, upon, and resisted the degrading encroachment. 
In tue House or Representatives, || It would be recollected, and Mr. S. thought his 
June 22, 1848, apology for the course he was going to pursue 
On the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. |, amply sufficient, that in the Sore of this ses- 
Mr. SAWYER said: A dangerous system of | sion his constituents were attacked by one of his 
legislation has been creeping into this House of | colleagues [Mr. Grpprnes and = gentleman from 
late, a system which is at open war with all fair Virginia, [Mr. ae ; ‘hig H ventured to say 
and legitimate legislation, to which he interposed | there was not a member fe . I th pet cha him- 
his remonstrance. In the bill passed on yesterday, self, that would oo os seh , aoe attac h to be 
(the annual navy appropriation bill,) there were | ade, and especia ly by Se heh a wit The 
no less than from three to five appropriations made, || Once refuting - charges. He had suppose oe 
"not legitimately or properly belonging to that par- | Would have ample a saree ae ere - pe 
ticular branch of the public service; and it was on || during the present session o ‘ ty tye to oF y to 
this account alone that he felt himself compelled to | them, and he was not The. shit r 7‘ t on 
vote against the whole bill. ee had come, - _ a aoe nd 
One of the items to which I now allude, appro- | ginia, in the oan place, ha man he ro ted hin 
priated the sum of $50,000 for improving one of | he took leave here * oo Biineess a hat hha ve elt 
the inlets of Boston harbor, and to prevent a cer- because it was eo ah “hah of the at a ‘hi 
tain island (individual property) from being washed | 8¢quainted with all the ah r ae * h ‘d 
away. Another item was for paying Professor || Colleague, he thought, was Tess frown Vi w. OY os 
Espy (denominated * the Storm King”’) for taking | been charged by the gentleman from Virginia, an 
certain meteorological observations; or, in other || Concurred in by his colleague, that his constituents 
words, as a reward for “regulating storms.” Add | had been engaged in mobbing; thatthey had mobbed 
| to this the heavy expenditure provided for the long || SMe negroes sent to his district, there to be dom- 
list of drones now hanging, with a perfect death- iciled. ; 
gripe, upon the public treasury, and who, fearing | Mr. BAYLY explained that the 
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int of his re- 


| that they might be driven from their hold without || marks was against those who expelled free negroes 


| some such scheme for securing it, have been watch- || from their own community, and yet sent repre- 


| 


ing, with eager eyes, every stage of its progress || sentatives here who were encouraging the flight of 
here. These star-gazing astronomers, it seems, || Slaves from their masters. Now, the gentleman 


|| have dropped upon a scheme for taking the par- || from Ohio and his constituents did not stand in that 
| allax of the sun; one standing at the equator and || category, for they had sent no such representative 
'| the other at the north pole, to take the altitude and || here, and therefore his remarks did not apply to 


|| bearing of that great luminary. An appropriation 
| has been inserted for this purpose, sir. 
footing in all respects whatever with those that do || 


| sum of $36,000 for paving and grading the streets of | The gentleman from 
|| Washington. And why such expenditures, sir? My 


| constituents, like the constituents of all my breth- || this floor than any other, had driven off slaves who were 


that gentleman, neither had they been so intended. 


| Mr. SAWYER replied that he had said in the 
But to other items. I find, sir, a pretty heavy || outset that he did not censure or blame the gentle- 








| sum ($50,000) appropriated for removing obstruc- || man from Virginia, because he presumed he did 


| tions from the Savannah river. Also, the snug little | not understand the subject as well as his colleague. 
irginia had said: 
| "The State of Ohio, that had more abolition members on 


ren on this floor, have to make, grade, and pave || emancipated in Virginia, and sent to Ohio. These blacks 


; : . ; free State of Obio, and 
their own streets, and build their own bridges. It | ae aoa et qotting Weir money, sncebed thewe, and out 
|| is no part of my errand here to vote away their |! pelied them to abandon their lands.” 
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“The spnfanean, iewould be sonicated eo here | cme astiovend so long as his constituents and | 4. ‘That such territory be separately organized and gov- 


speaking of the Randolph negroes. Now, he sup- 
nosed the gentleman thought that was the fact, 
ecause the eharge had been made in all the aboli- 
tion papers in Ohio. Whatever his people had | 
done he endorsed. This subject was upat the last | 
session of Congress, and he had then taken occa- | 
sion to explain how it was and why it was. Many 
gentlemen who were then members of the House 
might remember what he had then said; but there | 
were others here now who were not then, and he | 
desired to state the case, and to place himself and | 
his constituents right. The abolition papers of | 
the State of Ohio had charged them with being a 
set of mobocrats; they had denied it, and set forth 
in their papers the precise ground on which they 
stood; but those papers had never printed their de- 
fence—they had not let the antidote go out with the 
bane—they had never retracted the slander. Now, | 
as the Representative of that constituency, and as | 
one of the representatives of the Democracy of | 
Ohio, he stood here in his place, and said that Ohio | 
would never submit to the slave States sending 
their emancipated blacks within her borders or 
colonies. He again said, if the test must come, | 
and they must resort to force to effect their object, 
the banks of the Ohio (a mile wide) would be lined | 
with men with muskets on their shoulders to keep | 
off the emancipated slaves which the slave States | 
might attempt to throw in among them. The | 
Democrats of Ohio, at least of his district, and he 
with them, would stand up in their own defence. 

But his colleague’s reply to the gentleman from 
Virginia showed that he = agreed with the gen- 
tleman that it was a mob. He was reported in the 
Intelligencer as follows: 

«“ Mr. GipDINGs wished to say one word on that point; and 
(Mr. B. yielding the floor) observed that the act of a mob in 
the district represented by his colleague [Mr. Sawyer} 
should not be applied to Ohio in its capacity as a State, or 
to its citizens generally. The act of that mob—his colleague 
said he took the responsibility of it; he (Mr. G.) was aware 
of that: and he had only risen for the purpose of throwing 
it entirely from the State as a State, and from the people as 
a people. It was a mob; and when the gentleman from 
Virginia called it a mob, his own heart responded to the 
truth which he asserted. It was a mob; one with which the 
people of that State bad no sympathy whatever; one on 
which the people of that State looked with deep, unutterable 
abhorrence ; one on which they had placed theirseal of con- 
demnation, as he believed ; and whose procedure they held 
in detestation, and in violation of all the principles of hu- 
manity and of the Jaws of the land. He knew his colleague 
(Mr. Sawyer] thought differently. He tr. G.) had only 
expressed what the people generally felt in his part of the 
State, and what he thought the people of the whole State 
generally felt and bad expressed. He responded to the sen- 
timent of the gentleman from Virginia, that it was the act 
of a mob—inhuman and detestable.” 


Now, hedesired to say that his constituents were 
a law-abiding people, and that it was the men who 
had charge of these negroes, and those who advised 
and counselled them (who were Thos. Corwin and 
another distinguished lawyer from Dayton, Ohio, 
Mr, Odlin) to move the negroes into his district, 
who had violated the law. He now proposed to 
read a statute of Ohio under which they had acted, 


and with the letter of which they had complied, and || 


then he would ask gentlemen to decide whether 
he and his constituents were the mobocrats, or the 
men were who took the part of these negroes 
against their own citizens, This law was passed in 
1807, and still remained on their statute-book; the 
acted nét in violation of law, but in accordance wit 
it. [He caused to be read a section of the law of 
Ohio, which requires that when any black or mu- 
latto person comes into that State, he shall give 
bond and security for good behavior, and in case 
he refuse, that it shall - the duty of the overseer 
of the township to remove such person without 
such county.] 

Now, in accordance with law, they took with 
them the trustees of the hannah, and marched 
where these negroes were to land; they took the 


statute in their hands and asked the negroes to || 


comply with the letter of that law, and then they 
could interpose no legal objection to their Janding. 
The negroes, and those who had charge of them, 
utterly refused to enter into security; they then 
told to take the back track, and for fear the 

would not do it—for fear they would go off, car 
having quieted suspicion, land at some other place, | 
their men, to the number of some four or five hun- | 
dred, marched along with them and saw them safe | 
out of the county with three good hearty cheers; | 
and they had never ventured to come into the! 





himself lived in it they never should. He gave 
'gentlemen timely notice. They were not mobo- 
| crats; they valued the law and obeyed it, but those 
/men who attempted to force those negroes upon 
them, in violation of the laws of his State, were 
mobocrats. 

Suppose they had tamely submitted to it then: 
what next? What did these gentlemen desire free 


| Negroes to come into Ohio for? The gentleman 


| from Virginia had told them the other day—and he || 


proclaimed now, that all the world might hear it— 
| that most of the free negroes in the State of Ohio 
| were the most despicable of all creatures. Their sit- 
| uation there was tenfold worse than that of the slaves 
| in the slave States; yes, the very worst slaves in the 
| United States were not in so degraded a condition 
| as were the free negroes in the State of Ohio; and 
| they fetched them there for what purpose? There 
| was an ulterior object. Did the abolitionists want 
to make them citizens? They said not; they pro- 

fessed they did not desire to make them citizens, 
| whites enjoyed; but he should undertake to show 
that that was what they were after. Why did 
they want them there? To make them their equals 


' 


to let them vote and enjoy all the privileges the | 


in society? That they could never do. And he | 


remarked, that abolition now was not what aboli- 
tion was when it was first started, when, some ten 
| or fifteen years ago, it took its rise in Boston and 
| New York. It was not then called abolition; it 
| was then called amalgamation. At that time, that 
| doctrine was promulgated; and, if accounts were 
true, gentlemen and ladies let themselves down to 
| the common level of the negro, and said all distine- 
tions ought to be done away with; and it was not 
uncommon to see a negro woman on the arm of a 
white man, marching to chureh and sitting in the 
same pew, in Boston and New York. That was 
the fact when the thing first started; but that state 


munity, that they were soon compelled to abandon 


whole sympathies of some gentlemen run out in 


negroes should become the equals of the white 
citizen there, it was too revolting in every respect. 
Their citizens would not submit to it, and they 
had been obliged to cloak their real designs under 
specious pretences. He had some evidence on this 
subject. Suppose that they, and every free State, 
should sit quietly down, and let the slave States 
send their surplus negroes to them: what would be 
the effect of it? 
John P. Hale, the prince of the Abolition party, 
offered in the Senate the present session: 
“*Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire what legislation, if any, be necessary to 
| secure to the colored citizens of the non-slaveholding States 


| the privileges and immunities guarantied by the Constitution 
| of the United States to citizens of each of the States.”” 


| What did that mean? 


The committee were to 
inquire into the expediency of letting negroes in 
the free States have ‘‘ the privileges and immuni- 
ties guarantied by the Constitution of the United 
States to the citizens of each of the States.’’ That 
was the prvlege of one up to the polls and 
voting, the enjoyment of free schools, the privi- 
' lege of testifying in courts of justice; in short, to 
let them exercise every right and privilege the 
white man did. 





of things was so revolting to the sense of the com- | 
it. hat was the course taken now? Why, the | 


favor of a certain class. Whatclass? When they | 
had come into Ohio, and asked that these degraded | 


{ 


| 


He had here a resolution of Mr. | 


| 


But he had got something further; and he would | 


meant by introducing resolutions of this kind into 
the House a few days ago? 


| which was objected to, and not received : 


| tion of the public lands for the exclusive use and possession 

| of free black persons, on the following terms and condi- 
tions : 

| 1. That every free black mate 

twenty-one years, removing to 





rson above the age of 
making his residence in 


entitled to receive a grant of the same, free of all cost or 
charge whatsoever. 
| 2 "Phat no sale of land within such ter:itory be made by 





call the attention of the gentleman from New York | 
[Mr. Duzer] to the subject, and ask him what he | 


| erned under the authority of Congress. 


5. That when the inhabitants of said territory shall amount 
to thousands, they be invested with such powers of 
self-government as are usually granted to the Territories of 
the United States. 





Now, there was a proposition to establish a 
State of negroes within the confines of these 
United States, and not only to give them the 


| same privileges and immunities of the white citi- 


zen, but to give them, free of charge, the public 
lands; while the Journals of the last Congress 
will show, that every Whig of this House, and 
every Barnburner, and fresh negro-loving Repre- 
sentative from the great State of New York, had 
refused to give to poor white men that very priv- 


| lege, and had refused to reduce and graduate the 
prices of the public lands to actual settlers within 


| the States. 





| Mr. Dover asked leave to submit the following resolution ; | 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of setting apart a por- | 


| such territory, shall be entitled to oceupy and cultivate —— | 
| acres of the public lands situated therein ; and after so occu- | 
pying and improving the same for —— years, shall be further | 


| 


j 
i 


the Government, or be permitted to be made by individuals, | 


| to white persons. 
3. That portions of said lands be set apart for the pur- 
poses of education. 6 sie 





But here they were willing to set off 
a portion of this country to the free negro, and 
then guaranty to him all the rights guarantied to 
the white man; that was, to allow him to go to the 
polls, and have a place on this floor as a Represent- 
ative from the negro colony or State. That State 
ought to be called after the gentleman from New 
York—Dvera. 

Mr. DUER asked if the gentleman desired him 
to answer him? 

Mr. SAWYER declined to yield the floor. 

Mr. DUER said the gentleman had stated he 
wished to know what he (Mr. D.) meant. He 
had gr Em paras him. 

Mr. SAWYER said he might have misrepre- 
sented him; he had taken these resolutions, how- 
ever, out of the National Intelligencer, the Whig 
organ in this city, and if there was a misrepresent- 
ation, he was not responsible. ‘There it was, and 
he had read it word for word as it stood. 

Now, this was what they were coming to: It 
would not be long after these benevolent gentlemen 
got the negroes as citizens into Ohio and other 
States before they would throw off all disguises 
and ask that they should enjoy free fellowship with 
the white man. He asked this constituents, the 
free laboring white men at home, whether they 
would back such doctrines as these? 

But, on the other hand, he said to his slavehold- 
ing friends, while he should so strongly object to 
their sending their surplus black population into 
the free States, he was equally firm in maintaining 
their rights. And he said, deliver up these dough- 
heads to us—those men who had the word dough- 
faces in their mouth every day, and whose practice 
now did not correspond with their professions 
heretofore—he asked his southern friends to de- 
liver them up to their tender mercies—the tender 
mercies of Democrats from the West and North- 
west, and they would take care of them and of 
their southern friends also. No special pleading, 
no pretext, however ingenious, could induce them 
for one moment to run off after those specious, 
beautiful things that their abolition friends had set 
up as gods to bow down and worship. They 
would keep their eyes steadily on the landmarks 
of the Constitution, which guarantied to the South 
as well as to the West every species of property 
which their laws made property. They should 
not come upon the soil of Ohio or the free States 
and interfere with their rights, and, so far as they 
of Ohio and of the North had the power, they 
would preserve the rights of the South to the very 
letter of the law and the Constitution. Now, they 
had been charged, some of them, when they had 
voted with the South on certain questions, with be- 
ing dough-faces. He cared very little about’that 
epithet; and the gentleman who was foremost in 
using that epithet he had heard the other evening, 
in which he had exhibited not only the dough-face 
but the dough-head. What was the meaning of 
that term? A dough-face, as he unders it, 
meant a head of dough, upon which you might ex- 
hibit any face you pleased. There was a certain 
system which he believed had now been reduced 
to a science—the science of animal magnetism; if 
they applied that principle, there were certain 
dough-heads which, if you touched on a certain 
bump in the cranium, you operated on their sym- 
pathies; sympathy was then with them the govern- 
ing ve = he their benevolence ran out to 
the negro; t no sympathy with the rest of 
the world, bat they pet tr themselves to the 
world as the only pure philanthropists. Then 


touch these dough-heads upon another point, and 
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they had quite another idea: at one moment they | 


would go against any alaveholder in the world, but 
the very next breath—when touched on this part of 
the cranium—they hurraed for old Zack, the very 
prince of slaveholders in the United States. 
was practice and profession; and when brought to 
the test, the profession was not worth a cent, for 
the practice gave the lie to the profession. 

Now, these abolition gentlemen, who thought so 
much and cared so much about the peculiar insti- 
tution—who made abolition doctrine their god, 
their polar star, and made everything else bow to 
it—these were the very gentlemen, both here and 
in the Old World, (for he had, not long since, read 
an account of an abolition meeting in the city of 
London, where the abolitionists of this country 
were lauded to the skies as possessing all the 
patriotism and philanthropy of the country, and the 
slaveholding States were held up to derision,) who 
denounced the South, and held themselves up as 
the peculiar and exclusive philanthropists. And 
yet what had they done for the slave? The inhab- 
itanis of the slaveholding States themselves were 
the true friends of the slave—the real abolitionists—- 
abolitionists not in word, but in deed. If the doc- 
trine of real abolition deserved credit, their actions 
were entitled to credit. Why, little Maryland, 


Here | 


xince the formation of this Government, had man- 


umitted more slaves than all the free States of this 
Union put together, with the abolitionists of the 
modern day standing at their backs. Yes, the 


fon. Louis McLane, of Maryland, who, when our | 


minister in London, was referred to by these abo- 
litionists in their meetings as being a slaveholder 
and our representative at that court—that same 
Mr. McLane (the father of the gentleman from 
Maryland on this floor) had manumitted all his 
slaves. ‘There was the true, philanthropic, chris- 
tian spirit; but that these conscientious abolition- 
ists refused to tell. The States of Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, had, of their own free will, manumitted 
more slaves a thousand-fold than all the free-State 
philanthropists of this country had done since the 
formation of this Government. Maryland herself 
had manumitted slaves to the value of sixty mil- 
lions of doliars. 


And let him mention another thing—that while || 


England, with her friends here, was sympathizing 
with the abolitionists, and condemning the slave 
States in all possible shapes and forms for their 
doctrines on the subject of slavery, those States 
owed this institution to Great Britain herself. 
When we were yet colonies, England, with her 
licensed robbers, robbed the coast of Afriea, and 


forced, against the colonies’ consent, thousands and | 


tens of thousands of slaves uponthem. One State 
of the Union, Massachusetts, was entitled to the 
credit of having, one hundred and fifty years ago, 
when a colony of Great Britain, when Great Britain 
had landed her slaves there against their consent, 
vurchased them up with their own money, of 
lacion hired a ship and sent them back to Africa, 
and landed them at their former homes. And if 
we looked to the original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence by Thomas Jefferson, we found 
that one of the reasons assigned by Thomas Jef- 
ferson for declaring war against Great Britain was, 
that she had persisted in forcing slaves upon us 
contrary to our will; and one-half of the arguments 
deduced from Mr. Jefferson and other fathers of 
the Republic against slavery, would be found to be 
arguments, not against the institution of slavery in 
the slave States, but against the slave trade, as car- 
ried on by Great Britain to these colonies. In the 
slave States was the very first attempt made to 
abolish the foreign slave trade. All those States 
united on that principle, and the movement took 
its start from the United States, and not from those 
abolitionists across the water, who were now inter- 


meddiing with that with which they had no busi- | 


ness; and their intermeddling was enough to set 
every American on his guard. South Carolina 
and Georgia were the last to come into this agree- 
ment; butthey did come in finally, and it was agreed 
to abolish the slave trade in a certain year. 

Now, he told gentlemen, whose sympathies were 
so very warm for the slave, that the slaveholders 
of the slave States had manumitted more slaves— 
a thousand to one—thanall the philanthropists from 
the free States who were now crying out so loudly 


| 
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were windy speeches against this institution; while 
those true philanthropists, the slaveholders of the 
South, with that commendable benevolence so hon- 
orable to their character, had put their hands into 


their pockets, and taken that which was property, | 


recognized by the laws as such, and given it up, 
to the amount of millions on millions; yet now 
these blubbering abolitionists came forward with 
their loud boasts of philanthropy, while he ventured 
to say they conld not show the record where they 
had given one single dollar for aiding the emanci- 
pation of the slave. 


them to pass a law to compel the slaveholders to 
give up their property; the slaveholders were 
few in number, and it took no money from the 
pockets of the large part of their citizens; and so 
it was easy now for the abolitionists to cry out, 
Abolish slavery, when it would not touch their 
pocket. 

If he had it in his power, there should be no 
slavery under the canopy of heaven. He regretted 
its existence; but if the question were put to him 


whether slavery should continue in theslave States, | 


or the negroes should be removed to Ohio, he would 
not take half a moment to answer. He preferred 


that they should remain in the slave States. He |, 
would say to the gentlemen of the slave States, that || 


he would do all he could to prevent them sending 
their negroes into Ohio, and at the same time he 


would do all he could to stand up for the rights of | 


those gentlemen at home. 
| those who assumed to be philanthropists, that the 
best way to accomplish the object which they pro- 


fessed to have in view was to compel the slave- | 
holders to keep their slaves at home; or if they | 


wished to manumit their slaves, let them send them 


to Liberia, though he confessed he had not much | 


confidence in that system. However, it was the 
best plan he had any knowledge of. If they were 
really the friends of emancipation, as they professed 
to be, he would tell gentlemen that they were taking 


the very worst course to accomplish their object; | 
on the contrary, they riveted firmer and firmer the | 


shackles of the slaves. How many slaves had 
they ever manumitted by traducing the South? 
Comparatively none. 


stand upand deny us in the West the right of own- 
ing, controlling, or in any way using our own 


household goods; should forbid us erecting a tene- | 


ment, a mill, or even a distillery; alleging, if you 
please, as to the latter, that the pfactice of making 
distilled spirits had an evil tendency, seriously 
affecting the morals of the country, and sending 
thousands to perdition; and suppose, under the 
excitement of imaginary danger, they should here 
solemnly call on Congress to prohibit such a free 


use of our own property and means: if (said Mr. | 


S.) I mistake not the spirit and resolution of the 
gallant West, they would hurl defiance in the very 
teeth of their presumptuous assailants, and tell 
them that every State fins its laws, and every citi- 
zen his rights. And I take upon me to tell all these 
professed negro sympathizers and mock philan- 


thropists, that their imprudent and reckless course | 


towards the South has done more to fasten slavery 
upon this country, and to extend and propagate it 
in the land, than all that the combined power of 
the slaveholders could ever effect, were they to 
marshal all their forces in the effort. 

For his part, he (Mr. 8S.) would say, let the 
southern gentlemen keep their slaves within their 
_ own borders; and if they could notuse them, they 

would discover the unprofitableness of slavery, 
| but they never would submit to improper inter- 
| ference from other States in such matters. 
| It had been said in a celebrated case in England, 
| tried in one of its courts, in relation to a slave who 
| had procured his freedom there, that ‘the moment 
/aslave touches the soil of England, his shackles 
fall.’? That expression had been frequently quoted 
in public meetings in this country; but those who 
used those words appeared not to be conscious, 
that at the very moment when such a declaration 
was made before one of the English tribunals, 
England was engaged with all her power in send- 
ing slaves to her colonies in this country. 
But I must pass on, (continued Mr. S.,) as my 
time is short. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bayxy] charged, the other day, that in Ohio they had 


| 
} 
| 


on this subject. All that these had contributed | taken money for land sold to emancipated slaves, 


It was very easy for some of | 
the States to abolish slavery; it was very easy for | 


And he would say to | 


Suppose our southern friends should resolutely | 
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{{ 
| and then sent them away out of the State. Perhaps 
in noticing this, lam running intoa digression; but 
I hope I will be excused, as | am not very method- 
ical in the arrangement of my thoughts. Now 
since that statement was made, I have procured 
the signature of every citizen within the borders of 
the county where this was said to have occurred, 
and I find that but two small tracts of land have 
been sold to them by citizens of that county. Those 
who did sell the land were citizens of Connecticut, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, and other parts of Ohio, 
and not those who resided in the county where it 
actually took place; so that they stood relieved 
from such an accusation. In fact they were not 
aware that such purchases had been made for some 
lime. 

The other day, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hupson) was making a speech, and in 
_ the course of it I interrogated him. 1 do not see 
that gentleman in his seat, which f regret; for I am 
_ unwilling to speak of a gentleman in his absence, 
and I have a few words to say of that gentleman’s 
discourtesy. 1 mean what I say. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts was discussing the qualifica- 
tions of the several candidates for the Presidency, 
| and I rose and asked him, in a gentlemanly man- 
ner, and as politely as 1 knew how, what course 
he should pursue in relation to the gentlemen nom- 
| inated as candidates? The gentleman from Massa- 

chusetts, instead of answering the question, quoted 
| some statement respecting General Cass’s recep- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, which reported that gen- 
| tleman as saying that the noise was so great he 
could not answer questions propounded in relation 
to great principles. Now, that was no answer to 
the question which I put to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It was not pertinent to the ques- 
‘| tion asked. And, still further, I deny in foto that 
|| General Cass ever used such language. I have 
| heard gentlemen read that statement, and glory 
| over it; and I have told them it was false. Iam 
|, satisfied no such words had been used, and I now 
say it is false. There were neither the questions 
propounded nor the answers given by General 
| Cass, as that statement pretended. General Cass 
| had no need to answer those questions, nor any 
| others. He has been a Democrat from his boy- 
hood, and he had followed the Democratic track, 
| notwithstanding he was charged with having been 
| a Federalist. ir he were a Federalist, certain I 
am that he would receive more favor from some 
gentlemen than he was now likely to receive. The 
| slander, however, was perfectly harmless; it was 
| not even worthy of an answer. 
| But the Democratic nominees for the Presi- 
| dency and Vice Presidency need no eulogy from 
me. Their history is written in the hearts of their 
; countrymen. It is before the nation, and before 
the world. Let the carping revilers of these two 
old veteran volunteers go on in their bitter cru- 
sade. Other men, in other times, have felt their 
malignity. Let them take a journey to Ohio and 
tothe West, and every day’s sojourn among the 
honest, incorruptible sovereigns of the land will 
tell them of their folly. Our old men and women, 
our fathers and mothers—the frontier settlers of 
| that wilderness region during the last British war— 
| all know full well how to appreciate the value of 
|| such men. 
| They rested secure in their humble log’ cabins 
| when a Cass and Burier, who never faltered in 
|| the face of danger, were their defenders. They 
| looked on their innocent, unoffending children, 
| their little, dependent household around them, 
| and saw them safe from the fall of the upraised 
| tomahawk when the sword of such patriots was 
| rioting in the blood of their invaders. 

| Many of these patriot fathers have lived to see 
a new generation rise up around them. Those 
} 
} 


| 
| 
' 
| 








| 


then sleeping in the cradle are, on thia day, at the 
head of the political ranks of that blooming country. 
Voters now, they are ready to attest their grati- 
tude to those who stood by them when not able to 
|| protect themselves. ; 

| Mr. S. now desired to ask gentlemen opposite 
| where they stood? He had in his possession a 
| number of extracts from Whig papers, written 
before the nomination of General Taylor, and 
/some written since, which he should publish, to 
_ show the harmony, and concert, and unanimity of 
opinion existing amongst them. They had aban- 
| doned every principle in the selection of their can- 
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outcry against slavery and slave institutions, they 
had selected as their candidate the greatest slave- | 
holder in the Union. 
this inconsistency? The constituents of some of 
them did not attempt to reconcile it, for they were 
out against the nomination. They were showing 
that the epithets of ** dough-faces” and ** dough- 
heads’’ could not be applied to them. They were 
consistent with themselves, and therefore of them 
he had nothing to say. But he begged to call the 
attention of gentlemen here to some extracts which | 
he had collected; and the first was from the New | 
Bedford Mercury, of January 26, 1848, a lead- i 
ing Whig journal of Massachusetts. The editor | 
| 
1 
| 


| 
{ 
| 


has no mincing of the matter, but comes direct- 
ly and promptly to the point. Here is his lan- 
guage: 

“ft must be well known to all those gentlemen, that Gen. | 
Taylor has not a shadow of a claim upon the Whig party ; | 
that he professes to be ignorant of the great political ques- 
tions which for years have agitated this nation, and that if 
he is a Whig at all, his Whigery is of a most dubious char- | 
acter. We have had enough of quasi Whigs, and we infi- 
nitely prefer. an avowed Locotoco of the bluest order to a 
merely nominal Whig.” 


Following up this pronunciamento, the same ed- 
itor ** hits him again,’’ in this manner, under date | 
of March 25: , 


‘Tue Presipency.—The strength of General Taylor lies | | 
in the Locofoco sections of the Union. Not a single sure | 
Whig State, except Maryland, advocates his election, while | 
the Whig sections of some inveterate Locofoco States, such 
as Virginia and Pennsylvania, go for Henry Clay. Wehave 
excepted Maryland, hut we are inclined to believe that the 

people of Maryland greatly preter Henry Clay to Genetal | 
Tratior. We are aware that the political cliques of Mary- 
land ae for Taylor. ‘The two Johnsons, Reverdy and Cost, 
are famous Taylorites; and we do not doubt that Mr. Me- |, 
Mahon and other men of note in the State, notstricly Whigs, | 
will exert thensselves for Taylor. 

“We have private advices which indicate that Danren || 

Wess Ter is not in favor of the military candidate.” 1] 


Will not this account for Mr. Webster’s very | 
sudden illness at Baltimore, a few evenings since, || 
where he had been invited to make a ratification | 


speech? So sudden an attack—an attack that sent | 
him ahead to Boston with locomotive speed—must || 


1 


have sprung from a similar disease to that now || 


. . . | pT 
raging 6 awfully in northern Ohio and some other } First, in the capacity of a colonel, in the bloodhound Florida 


| 
arts. But again to the Mercury. That Mercury | 
is literally stuifed full of political calomel just now. || 
Here again he comes, (and to do the editor justice, || 
I must make a halt to admire his open frankness | 
and his characteristic honesty as a writer.) He | 
makes the whole Taylor movement acheat, a fraud | 
upon his party: 


* But the people of Massachusetts are not to be led by the 
volunteer testimonials of any sort of men, however respect- 
able, worthy, and influential. 
once, and we do not believe they will he Tinlorized now— | 
at all events, not until they find the difference between the 
two terms. 

“« We regard the whole Taylor movement as a mere gam- 
bling scheme. Honest, single hearted men, who mean only | 
to do right, are drawn into it; but the wire-pnilers are polit- | 
ical schemers and gamblers. They are playing for a stake, 
and their game is a desperate one; they play it boldly, and. | 
make up in assurance what they lack in cards. Whiy is it | 
that the people of the South, especially the Whigs of the far 
South, are for Taylor? It is because they Consider him a_ 
fast ally of the ‘peculiar institution,’ which Henry Clay is 


| ed, and defenceless people. 


They have been Tylerized | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
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didate for the Presidency. Notwithstanding their '| this floor, I believe, [Messrs. Scnenck and New- 


ALL,] were also natives of Warren county. A 
great county this, te be sure! 1 believe (said Mr. 


How would they reconcile || S.) it has sent more Representatives here than any 
county in the Union, and that it vetually has, at 


this ume, more free negroes in it than any other 


_ county in my State. 


But to the Whig extracts: I must not be drawn 
away from them. They are precious crumbs of 
Federal comfort, and must be faithfully dealt out, 
for the benefit of this campaign. 

The Star, of March last, thus spiritedly rebukes 
the high military tone of some of his party in 
bringing forward General Taylor for the Presiden- 
cy. True to the letter though it be, it is a terrible 
pill for the Federalists to swallow just now. But 
while it sticks in the throats of some, many are 
found to gulp it down: 

** General Taylor is presented to the Whigs for their suf- 
frages exclusively on the ground of military merit—in con- 
sequence of the gallantry he has displayed in waging a war 
of conquest, injustice, cruelty, on a poor, despised, distract- 
No friend of bis will pretend 
that he possesses a single civilqualification. He never gave 
but one vote in a life of almost seventy years. He is both 
unwilling and unable to express an intelligent opinion on 
any political subject. Like the French executioner in the 
davs of the Reign of Terror, his chief merit lies in the art of 
skillfully killing his fellow-man by authority—in virtue of his 


| military commmission—-without inquiring or caring whether 


he sheds the blood of innocence or guilt! A MAN OF BLOOD 
—an infamous executioner in one of the most diabolical 


wars God ever perinitted to desolate the earth—is this man | 
| to be preferred for the Presidency to Corwin, Clay, Web 


ster, McLean, and other eminent civilians? We cannot 
believe it—we will not believe it, until the foul act is con- 
summated hy a National Convention. ‘To offer Taylor as a 


candidate is an insult to every Whig, an impeachment of | 


their sense and discrimination, their virtue, justice, and in- 
tegrity ; and we warn the plotters in the ‘Taylor movement, 
that his nomination will end in the overthrow and dissolu- 


| tion of the Whig party,and the certain and perpetual success 


of the Locofocus.”? 


In a subsequent number, how true and faith- 
ful is the picture drawn up by the editor, of the 
total unfitness of ‘the man of blood’’ for high 
civil station! Here is the denunciatory ebulli- 
tion: 


“On the great questions which have divided the public 
mind for the last twenty years, General Tuylor has never ex- 
essed an opinion! What does the public know of him? 


war, chasing and massacring a poor miserable band of half 
starved and naked Seminole Indians ; and secondly, asa tool 
in the bands of an usurper, in breaking the Constitution of 
his eountry by commencing an unjust, unnecessary, and 
aggressive war against a weak, distracted, and defenceless 
neighbor. And for these exploits—equal only in «utrocity to 
those committed by the soldiers of Bonapurte and Nicholus— 
he is regarded as a fit successor of Washington! He is em- 


|| phatically a man of blood, an executioner in infumous wars, 
| AN IGNORAMUS IN State AFFAIRS, and fit only for the posi- 


| tion he occupies. WHaT POSSIBLE CONTINGENCY COULD 
EVER INDUCE THE WuiGs OF UHIC TO SUPPORT ZACHARY 
| TayLor!” 

“© We are astonished that any portion of the Whig party 


nation by a Whig National Convention. So far as prinei- 
ples wre conce: ned, he has none, and is incapuble of expressing 
any. If elected President, his ignorance of civil aflairs 
would render him a complete toot in the bands of designing 
men; and we fear that many distinguished men we could 
name, Who are supporting him, are more intent on power and 


| spoils, than the weliare and glory of the country.” 


A Whig meeting in the same county adopted 


not. Why is it that the Whig leaders in the dark holes of | the following pointed resolution: 


Locofocoism are for Taylor? Because they hope to create | 
a political revolution by inducing Locofocos to vote for a | 
military man; they hope to dazzle the people by the glare | 
of military glory, and in the end to benefit themselves.” 
“But in the Locofoco sections, preparations are making | 
to control the Whig National Convention. The Whig Cen- | 
tral Committee of Alabama have advised against sending 


Resolved, That while we claim to belong to the great Whig 
party of the United States, in the triainph of whose priuei- 
ples we believe that not only the prosperity but the very 


we feel compelled to avow, that duty to ourselves and our 
country forbid that we should, in any way, sanction the in- 





delegates to Philadelphia. ‘I'hey intend to support Taylor | 
in any event. 
Alabama claiming seats in the National Convention, for the 


tH 


purpose of defeating Henry Clay. Such hopeless Locofoco || ing State or National Whig Conventions, for Governor, Presi- 


States as South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, Wisconsin, | 
Virginia, Illinois, and Michigan, will doubtless have dele- 
gates in the Convention to vote against the Whigs of New 
England, nearly ali the middie States, and some of thé west- 
ern States. If Henry Clay is not nominated, he will be de- | 
feated by the delegates of the States which will never vote | 
fora Whig candidate. Is not such a faet sufficient to prove | 


that General Taylor is not the choice of the Whigs of the | 
Union >”? 


I will now quote from another authority—the | 
head and front of Corwinism in Ohio. I speak of | 
the. Lebanon Star; and, surely, they might well | 
be called ** Star’? articles. 

The Star is among the leading Whig journals 
of the West. Located at Lebanon, Ohio, it is the | 
organ and mouthpiece of Senator Corwin, who is | 
a native, if I mistake not, of that county—and | 


} 


where I was also born. Two other members on 





after the happening of that event. 


dent, or Vice President, we hold ourselves absolved from ull 
obligation to supp 
the friends of peace, and of the national honor and justice, 
everywhere to take this stand, and thus save the State and 
country from the curse of military ambition.” 


These specimens of Whig feeling were exhibited 
before the nomination. See what the editor says, 
Here are some 
of them: 

‘¢ We cannot suppress our deep regret, indignation, and 
heartfelt mortification, at the nomination of General Taylor 
by the Whig National Convention. We should be utterly 
destitute of honor, of candor, and a manly independence, 
if we did not utter our convictions freely, fuily, and unre- 
servedly. We have no. hesitation, then, in declaring, that 


the representatives of the Whig party at Philadelphia have | 


proved recreant to.their trust, and shamelessly and unblush- 
ingly abandoned the great and paramount principles of the 
hig party. What did the Convention do? 


should persist in pressing General ‘l'aylor’s claims for nomi- | 


existence and perpetuity of our glorious Union depend; yet, | 


iquities of the present war of conquest in Mexico—and jf |! 
Yet we predict there will be a delegation for || any one who has aided, in a military capacity, in this war, 
should most unfortunately be nominated by the approacii- | 


ot such nominees ; and we recommend to | 


Ho. or Reps. 


“1. They nominated a mere military chieftain, distin- 
guished alone for his achievements in two of the worst wars 
God ever permitted to desolate the earth—a stern, rough, 
unserupnious warrior, rendy to explode gunpowder and draw 
his sword in any war, just of unjust—a man of no expert 
ence in civil affairs, neither stitesman, politician, nor voter— 
unacquainted with the very a-b ab’s of Whig principles— 
whose sentiments in regard to any single Whig measure are 
a matter of disputation and doubt—who, from his location, 
his sympathies, his associations, and his interests as a planter 
and aslaveholder,is believed to be in favor of the extension 
of slavery into the newly acquired Free Merican Territory— 
aman whose views are ulferlyonknown in re curd to the ort- 
gin, the objects, the justice, or the conustitutionality of the 
Mexican war. 
“2. In bis selection, the Convention looked exclusively 
to availability aud success, and vot to statesmansiup and 
great principles. They paseed over the claims of Corwin, 
Clay, Webster, McLean, Crittenden, and a hundred other 
distinguished Whig civilians, and selected a soldier of for- 
tune; thus repudiating the noble sentiment once uttered by 
Mr. Clay in reference to General Jackson, and approved by 
every Whig in the land, ‘that he would mther see his coun. 
try visited with war, pestilence, and famine, than subject to 
military rule’ The elecion of Andrew Jackson, every 
,Whig will acknowledge, proved a curse tothe muon. With 
his iron will and commanding influence—the resuit of his 
military education—he held Congress at bay, and triuciphed 
over that body in every struggle. Every year of his admin- 
| istration was marked with invasions of the Constitution and 

the laws, and when he left the admini-tration, the tnetitu- 
| tions of the country lay bleeding and prostrate. [Is General 
Taylor less a military man than General Jackson was before 
| he attained the Presidency? The latter was a liwyer,a 
| judge, a governor, and a representative and senator in Con- 
| gress, and yet the Whigs objected to him ou the ground of 
his military pretensions, and the subsequent Instory of the 
country proved that they were right. With what consist- 
| eney or reason, then, can the Whig party support a man 
| whose distinction and ciaims are of an exclusively military 

character—a distinction acquired in slaughtering Seminole 
| Indians and Mexicans in unjust wars?” re ° 
“3. The northern delegates in the Convention became 
| the dupes and the tools of the South. ‘The southern dele- 

gates forced the North to take Taylor or nobody, Scott re- 
| ceived but barely two votes in the entire South, and he was 
the only man from the free States who received a solitary 
vote in the slave States. The South was firm and inflexible; 
| the North was distracted and divided. The slave whip wos 
raised, and many a northern man cowered to receive its lash- 
ings. General Scott, available as he was—true, firm, and un- 
disguised as a Whig—was thrust aside by northern men, to 
give place to, at best, a doubtful southern Whig. Was this 
right? 

“4, The Whig Convention pertinaciously refused to pass 
resolutions pledging the nominees to support Whig prin- 
ciples; contemptuously refused to take ground against the 
further extension of slavery, and declined to pass all reso- 
lutions of a political character. The Ohio members offered 
a resolution that the nomination be not deelared unanimous 
unless the nominee should pledge himeelf in support of 
|| Whig principles; but the Convention would not hear it. 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, offered a resolution pledging the as- 
sent of the entire Convention to the nomination, if General 
Taylor would pledge himself to accept of it ax the nominee 
of the Whig party, and carry out its principles—no exten- 
sion of slavery over free territory, protection, &c. This reso- 
lution was not entertained—it was declared out of order.’’ 

« How, then, stands the matter? General Taylor refuses, 
in some thirty or forty letters, to be the exponent of the prin- 
ciples of the Whig or any other party—then he writes the 
equivocal Allison letter—the Convention refuses to demand 
pledges from him, atlirms no principles itself, and that tells 
the whole story.” 


[ might, said Mr. S., here add hundreds of sim- 

ilar Whig effusions. The Whig press, from one end 
of the continent to the other, is row fairly groan- 
ing under the weight of the most violent tirades 
against General Taylor. I have been enabled to 
present but few, but they are enough to show the 
_— of the burning flame. Precious morsels, 
indeed, they are. 
Allusion has been made, continued Mr.S., to the 
effect, that General Cass was the hero of Hull’s sur- 
render. The gentleman who uttered that language 
', was in his mother’s lap when the then young hero, 
| Cass, was defending the invaded frontier, encoun- 
tering its perils, and enduring its hardships. 

I come now to another branch of this subject— 
to the action and doings of the Philadelphia Cen- 
| vention; and let me here advise my honored col- 
| league from the second déstrict [Mr. Fisner} to 
_ be on his guard, as the ** Campbelis”’ are after him 
| with “a sharp stick.’’ Here is one of them, a 
delegate at the Whig gathering in the far-famed 
city of * Brotherly Love:”’ 

“ Mr. CampBe.t, of Ohio, obtained the floor, and addressed 
the Convention, in substance, as follows : 

“ Mr. President, what is it you now ask ef Ohio? It is, 
sir, that the Whig party of that great, glorious, young State 
| should, through its delegates on this floor, rise up aud sol- 
emnly approve of the nomination of Zachary Taylor. Sir, [ 
scorn a hypocrite. I detest from my innermost soul that 
man who, on an occasion like this, with the solemn duties 


resting upon him which [ must discharge, practises fraud 
|; and deceit for any purpose. I cannot, I will not do it. 








! 


| [Cheers.] The gentlemen of the South who have controiled 
i} this Convention from its commencement, shall learn that 
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speak to them in language not to be misunderstood, * * * 

“Sir, in this rash and precipitate movement, you have 
sowed the wind, and, if I mistake not, in November next you 
will reap the whirlwind ! 
vote for the ratification of this nomination now. Your can- 
didate must first hang his banner upon the outer wall, that 
all may examine its folds, and see that it is the same which 
the bold and gallant Harry of the West displayed, and that 
the old-fashioned Whig principles are inseribed upon it. 
For my constituents, | cannot approve it. [A voice in the 


Convention : fSaee Taylor has proclaimed himself a | 
‘ampbell: * True, sir, and so did John Tyler.’ | 


Whig.’] Mr. 


A voice: “ Don’t name him.’] Mr. Campbell: “ I know it 


is Wrong to speak disrespectfully of the dead, and I fear if 


you have control of the Whig party much longer, it will be 
wrong to name it, for the same reason.’ I cannot, I will 
not go it blind.’? 

Great men sometimes differ on great subjects. 
I will now, continued Mr. S., cite an instance in 
voint. Mr. Collier, of my State, was also in the 

‘hig conclave at Philadelphia. Here is a speci- 
men of his exquisite good taste and remarkably fine 


judgment as to the two candidates of his ticket: 


“Mr. Courier, of Ohio. T have a good-natured brother 
here from New York: but he is net so good-natured or so 
good-looking as Tam. [Laughter.] [was born a Whig, 
have tived a Whig, and by the help of God, will die a Whig. 
IT came here a Whig; T was sent here by Whigs; | know 
the sentiments of the district I have the honor to represent, 
and know they will sustain the nominees of this Convention. 
Why, sir, a year aga, or it may be eighteen months, as soon 
us the news could travel from the Rio Grande to the Ohio, 
of the bates of the 8th ond 9th of May, we could have 
elected old Zack Taylor President, and his “ old Whitey’ 
Vice President. [Great cheers, laughter, and applause.) 


Mr. Vresident,if these gentlemen make so much noise, they | 


will knock all the noise outof me! Obio will do her duty 
in this contest. I shall go home, take off my coat, roll up 
my shirt-sleeves, and go to work for old Zack Taylor. 

It will be seen that Mr. Collier does not posi- 
tively say that he should ‘* go home, take off his 
coat, roll up his shirt-sleeves, and go to work for 
‘Old Whitey,’” but, after so distinctly bringing 
forward that favorite nag for the second officer of 
our Government, it would seem that “a strict ad- 
herence to regular nominations,” if nothing else, 
will oblige him to stick to his first love, and go for 
him in place of Fillmore. 

1 know very little (continued Mr. S.) of mp oe 
ticular qualifications for office required in Mr. Col- 
lier’s district of country, but from some specimens 
I have lately heard of in that quarter, I should 
not be much surprised to see the principle fully 
followed out by continuing to send horses to 
public assemblies, particularly to Whig Conven- 
tiays. 

I now propose, in a very brief manner, to show 
the singular position oceupied by the Federal party 
in relation to the Mexican war. At the very outset, 
the press and orators of that party all over this 


wide Union arrayed themselves against their coun- | 
try and on the side of the enemy. The war was 


proclaimed unnecessary and unjust. It was a war 
against Heaven; a war of unrighteousness; a war 
against iinocence; a war unconstitutionally com- 
meneed, 


and outlaws, and the Mexicans fighting for their 
homes, their altars, and their firesides. In illustra- 


tion, | have barely time for a few short extracts, | 


but they will afford ample proof of the very patri- 
otic position now held by men who have selected 
one of the principal chiefs of that war, without one 
single civil qualification or pretension, for their 
Presidential candidate. The people will see, by 
the speeches of the Whig leaders, what they have 
to expect, should that party get into power. Mr. 
Fisher, of Ohio, a leading Whig of that State, thus 
broke forth ina speech at the early part of the 
present session. give here a few short extracts: 


“1 go for my country by going against this pernicious 
war, because é is against my country—both against its honor 
and interest. For, notwithgtanding our many Victories, 
every Mexican we have slain has not only cost us the life 
of one of our own citizens, but at least ten thousand dollars 
per head beside.” 

«<1 do not expect to vote for this bill. Inthe present state 
of affairs, | do not expect either to vote to borrow, or to 
appropriate, money for the further prosecution of this un- 
godly war. It was conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity, and I fear its end will be destruction. And, in my 
Opinion, now is the time to stop the war, or never. .We yet 
have power to withhold appropriations.” 

* The evidence produced in this case clearly proves that 
the President of the United States unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally begun this war; that he was the invader 
and aggressor. Consequently, he ought not only to pay our 
expenses of the war, but that of Mexico also. At any rate, 
that is my verdict.”’ 


Here we have the precious avowals. Here is 
the Federal policy foreshadowed. Once let them 





Our own dear land was stigmatized, | 
ridiculed, and abused, charged as a land of thieves | 
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in Ohio; General Taylor; The War.—Mr. Sawyer. 


there are those in Ohio who dare be frank, and who will 


triumph, and we will be called upon to pay back 
| to Mexico the expenses incurred 1n this war. 
oy and a I take from the speech of the 
sonorable Cates B. Suiru, a distinguished Whig 
Representative from the State of Indiana. He thus 
alludes to the war, to its causes, and to what is to 
follow. Let it speak for itself: 
| Ifthe Administration shall succeed at the next election, 
| which God forbid, the mask will be thrown off, and then we 
shall be told, that we cannot get along without all Mexico; 
then we shall be told, that the American people have decided 


in favor of annexation, and that annexation must be con- 
summated. 


| The next peculiarly-marked specimen of Whig | 
(Cheers.) For myself, I cannot | 


“ Sir, (said Mr. Smirn,) I believe there ean be no easier task | 
than for this Administration to bring the present war to a | 


close. 
made in thirty days: a peace just to Mexico, and honorable 


to ourselves: a peace in which we have an opportunity of | 


showing our justice and magnanimity, as we have already 
shown our heroic courage and skill in war. And what is 
necessary to effect this desirable object? Let the President 
| appoint suitable commissioners—not one of the clerks of a 
department, but men of character and bigh standing, men 
known to the country, and whose character will be a guar- 
antee of fair and upright intentions en the part of those 
sending them. Let these gentlemen repair to Mexico, and 
there let them propose terms of peace, just and equitable to 
both parties ; let them relinquish their wild schemes of con- 
quest and annexation, and offer terms just and fair; and, my 
| word for it, Mexico will accede to the offer. 
that we want, itcan be obtained in this way, and without 
dishonor. 


I believe that peace, an honorable peace, may be | 


If itis territory | 


of her soil; and I detest and denounce all prosecution of a | 


war for plunder. 


the floor for a moment) inquired, what were the terms he 
thought we ought to offer? 
“Mr. Smira, resuming, said that if he were in a position 
| which required him to define the terms of a treaty, he might 
perhaps tell the gentleman what those terms were ; as it was, 
he should be glad to see the Administration define them. 
Why did they not?) Why did they not propose some terms 
ov which a judgment could be made up?) Why conceal the 
object they sought under the cabalistic phrase of ‘ security 
for the future ?? So far, however, as his own opinion went, 
Mr. 8. would have no hesitation in saying what these terms 
oughtto be. He had alreadystated them. In the first place, 
| he utterly repudiated all idea of demanding indemnity for 
| the expenses of the war. We have no right, said he, to 
make anysuch demand. [told my own constituents on the 
stump, that, for my own part, [ would as soon think of taking 

| a purse on the highway as extorting from Mexico the ex- 
penses of this war. The House have decided that the war 
is unconstitutional, and that it was begun by the President. 
I believe it: itis the truth. We have no right to ask to be 
reimbursed for the cost of this war. I detest and despise this 
biggling with Mexieo for the cost of the powder burnt in 
taking her forts and cities from her.”’ 


Here we have a fair sample of Federal opposi- 
tion to the war and to the Administration: it is the 
sentiment of that party. Itis here distinctly and 
emphatically avowed, and we behold it here put 
forth with a boldness and independence that leaves 
no room for doubt or cavil—‘* All idea of demand- 
ing indemnity for the expenses of the war”? is promptly 
‘*repupiaTenD.’’ Robbing on the highway would be 
| preferred to making such a demand of ‘ poor, 
persecuted Mexico!”’ Yes, the cause of the enemy 
is here found in able and worthy hands. Let every 
freeman of this continent read and ponder well this 
startling declaration: ‘* We HAVE NO RIGHT TO BE 
REIMBURSED FOR THE COST OF THIS WAR!”’ “ Peo- 
ple of the Union, (ery out these Federal patriots, ) 
give back your ill-gotten gains!’ You plundered 
| it from feeble and innocent hands! Surrender up 
| (say rr gad Soe that you have thus wrongfully ac- 
, quired ! ow down to Mexico, and ask her for- 
| giveness! You invaded her soil—butchered her 

people—laid waste her territory! Pay back the 


| tribute you so arbitrarily exacted; withdraw from || 


| her cities; acknowledge your wrongs; repent of 
| your sins, and seek to be forgiven of your God 
and country!’ This is the shout of patriotic Whig- 
ery throughout the land. Their country always 
| wrong—the enemy ever in the right. 
| Let us give a plain illustration of this business. 
| For a moment let us imagine—what I trust in God 
can never in this country happen—that General 
| Tayior is elected Presidentof these United States, 
| The Hon. Cares B. Smrra may then come in as 
| Secretary of State, and my friend and colleague, 
| Mr. Fisner, may be sent as minister to Mexico. 
| Negotiations are opened for a settlement of the 
|| expenses of the Mexican war. Mexico puts forth 
|) her claims for full indemnity, in defending her 
| altars and her firesides from a ruthless invader, 
| quoting from Mr. Clay’s Lexington speech, and 
rom that of Mr. Corwin, made in the American 
Senate, to sustain the justice and equity of the 
claim. She alleges the war to have been “ an ag- 
‘gressive one” on our part, our object being solely 





«“ Mr. Sawyer bere interposed, and (Mr. Smiru yielding | 


| There will stand the great and peer 
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to rob her, and to steal her land; and, alongside 


of Mr. Clay’s and Mr, Corwin’s speeches, those 


of the new Secretary and minister are publicly 
read, to prove how very just and proper an item of 
some $80,000,000 or $100,000,000 will be to be thus 


_“ Remmpursep.”’ Mexico will then urge upon the 


new minister and Secretary that we ** comMENCED”’ 
the war in direct violation of our Constitution - 
that we invaded an unoffending people ; that we 
pursued them, and fought and conquered them in 
open violation of all the great principles regulating 
the intercourse of nations; on to cap the climax 
the Journals of the American Congress are then 
brought forward to prove that every Whig vote 
was given in favor aidan 

Yes, $100,000,000 may then be demanded, and 
$100,000,000 refunded! If these Whig speakers, 
and voters, and praters, and grumblers, have been 
honest in their professions, honest in their denun- 
ciations, honest in their benevolent and sympa- 
thetic devotion to Mexican interests, they will, 
they must vote to pay back, under a Taylor admin- 
istration. Well can | imagine, sir, the eagerness, 
the enthusiastic welcome with which such a “ re- 


_imbursement”’ will be met in the treaty-ratifying 


But, for myself, I do not want or wish for a foot || 


branch of the American Congress. There Mexico 
will find her old advocates and friends. There 
will stand Mr. Corwin, of the great West, ready 
to repeat his own enthusiastic harangue, that had 


‘he been a Mexican, he would have welcomed the 


Americans with bloody hands and epee graves. 
ess Webster, 


the ** second Daniel come to judgment,’’ willing, 


rather, perhaps, to see the walls of the Capitol bat- 


_ tered down, than to surrender up his opinion of 


| question? 


the injustice of the war. 
But reverse the picture, and how stands the 
In whom can the American people 


/most safely put their trust in times like these? 


Where the men, where the statesmen, the patriots, 


| the soldiers, who will now most boldly stand up to 
the cause of their country, and best protect and 


defend it from all danger and peril. The democ- 


/ racy of the nation have selected the men—Cass 


and Butter; if elected, they will carry out Ameri- 


| can doctrines, and see justice done to our country. 





| propo 


| 


| violate the rule, 


We have “ indemnity’’ in our own hands. Insolence 
has been chastised, American rights have been vin- 
dicated, American valor has been tested, and a war 
of justice, which sought only the redress of injuries, 
long and patiently endured, has been brought to an 
honorable, a peaceful, and a happy termination. 
Mr. CRISFIELD next obtained the floor, but 
Mr. DUER requested the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. CrisrieLp] to yield him the floor for 


five minutes, that he might say a few words in 


relation to some observations which had fallen from 
the gentleman from Ohio; to which Mr. C. having 
assented— 

Mr. Dver said that the gentleman from Ohio 
had been pleased to allude to a proposition he 
(Mr. D.) made to the House some time ago; for 
aught he knew, the gentleman correctly read that 
resolution from the National Intelligencer, but the 


/ comments which he made upon it were incorrect 
if he had correctly heard them. The gentleman 


from Ohio evidently intended to invite a personal 
discussion, but he should not succeed. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio was not a person for him—— 

The CHAIR called the gentleman from New 
York to order. 

Mr. DUER said he was not-aware he had said 
anything offensive. 

he CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman that 
personal reflections were not in order. 

Mr. DUER said he should be careful not to 
He was going on simply to say 
that he would not have a controversy of that de- 
scription; and he would simply confine his remarks 
to that. The gentleman from Ohio had said that 
he (Mr. D.) proposed a State of free blacks, that 
should send a representative to this floor and be 
one of the States of this Union. Now, he had 
sed no such thing. What he desired was, 
that there should be a territory where the blacks 
might live by themselves, and he proposed when 
their number reached a certain point, they should 
have such local powers as were granted to Terri- 
tories. That was what he proposed, and nothing 
more. He had not proposed, nor su ed, nor 
supposed that they would be one of the States 
of the Union, and here a representative on this 
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floor, and therefore the gentleman from Ohio had | 


misrepresented or misconceived the proposition 


gn 


Government of the Territ 
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which he did make. The gentleman from Ohio 1 SPEECH OF MR. J. W. CRISFIELD, 


had also said that while he (Mr. D.) was willing | 
and ready to give land to free blacks, he would || 
not give land to whites. There the gentleman was 1] 
mistaken. At an earlier period of the session he || 
had taken occasion to say that he was willing, 
under certain limitations and restrictions, to give 
a portion of land to white persons in indigent cir- |) 
cumstances. He would not abuse the privilege || 
extended to him T the gentleman from aie | 
to explain further his plan. He could not waste 

the time of the gentleman from Maryland, to whose | 
courtesy he was indebted for an opportunity to || 
mahe this explanation, but he would say that the 
gentleman from Ohio had misconceived his opin- | 
ions. The gentleman had asked what he wanted || 
such a black territory for. The gentleman had | 
himself furnished an answer. The gentleman had | 
undertaken to speak of slavery and to cast odium 
onthe North, while he bestowed commendation on 
the South. He had commented on what he said 
was the condition of free blacks amongst the whites, || 
aud he had announced that he would stand on the | 
banks of the Ohio and prevent, with musket in |. 
hand, their landing on the soil of the State of Ohio | 
and finding a home there; so that, in case of eman- || 
cipation, no home could be found for the poor | 
wretches. The gentleman said distinctly that no— 
home should be found for them there; but would || 
he permit those wretched creatures to live nowhere? | 
Should they have no abiding place? What he || 
proposed he conceived was a humane proposition, 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole, and 


| the topics which have engage 


|| remarks, ' |, States, that they did not claim for and secure to 


and itdid not involve the consequences which the | 


gentleman from Ohio imagined. 
One remark further. He did not know if the 


gentleman from Ohio alluded to him as having used | 


the term ** dough-face.”” He (Mr. D.) once used 
that term in this House, but he gave it no applica- 
tion togentlemen here. When th 

Ohio wished to know what that term means, he | 


must not come to the people of the North forin- | ,.4 ae : : 
| dition, this Government is not possessed of absolute 


formation. He must go to the South for an an- , 


| be erected into States of this 


e gentleman from |, Powers and privileges of the existing States; and, | 


swer, for it was a southern gentleman that first | 


used it here. He (Mr. D.) considered the term | 
an offensive one, and therefore he should not apply | 


who did not think as he did respecting slavery and || 


the Wilmot proviso, and he would not call them || 


‘* dough-faces.’’? He had no doubt there were men 
inthe North who were honest advocates of slavery ; 


such were the opinions of a distinguished English | 


writer; but there was a class of men who have one 
set of opinions when they are here, and another set 
of opinions when they get home, and he supposed | 
it was to them the term was applied by southern 
gentlemen, though he pti atte: 4 was not able to 
give the term a satisfactory explanation. He 
would say again, if he were to choose between a | 
southern advocate of slavery and a ‘‘ dough-face,’’ | 
he would choose a southern man, and the gentle- 
man mightsay what he pleased of Zachary Taylor, 
That was the opinion of the Whigs of the orth | 
at this day; and there was no inconsistency in 
their voting for General Taylor. General Taylor 
is a slaveholder; but was not Henry Clay also a | 
slaveholder, and he was the first choice of the 
North? What difference in that respect then was 
there between General Taylor and Mr. Clay? | 
What difference was there in any respeet? He | 
would like to hear it pointed out. Respecting the 
Wilmot proviso question, he would say that the 
knew, from a recent vote of the Senate, that they 
should have little probability of enforcing the ordi- | 
nance of 1787; but Zaehary Taylor was under | 
pledges to leave it to the representatives of the peo- 
ple in Congress, while General Cass was pledged 
to adverse opinions, Thegentleman from Virginia 
nodded his head. He thought that by these remarks 
he had got some advantage. Now he (Mr. D.) | 
knew, from some remarks which had come from | 
the other side, that a desire was entertained to rep- 
resent northern Democrats as the friends of sla- | 
very. Gentlemen should recollect that the Wilmot | 
peep was introduced from the other side of the | 
ouse, and that it received the vote of nearly | 
every member of the northern States when it was | 
presented; and they should not forget that by being | 


the advocates of the Wil 
jae \ ilmot proviso they had got 


| 


OF MARYLAND, | 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
June 24, 1848. 


} 
having under consideration the Civil and Diplo- | 
matic Bill— 
Mr. CRISFIELD said: oe 
Mr. Cuatrman: I do not propose to consider | 
d the attention of the | 

entlemen from Ohio [Mr. Sawyer] and New 
fork [Mr. Dver.] My object is to consider the | 
powers of this Government, urder the Constitu- | 
tion, over the people of the Territories of the Uni- | 
ted States. Conscientiously OenS that Con- | 


| gress has no power to determine the relation which | 
/each member of society shall bear to the other | 


members, which includes the right to establish and 
abolish slavery within the Territories, and, rely- | 


| ing on the force of the argument I may be able to | 


adduce, I shall consider the subject as a purely 
legal apeen, and cautiously avoid all irritating | 


Mr. Chairman, I invoke the attention of the | 
committee to the following propositions, which | | 
shall endeavor to maintain, viz: 

1. That this Government, under the Constitu- | 
tion, has no power over slavery or the social con- | 
dition of the inhabitants in the States that were | 
parties to its formation. 

2. That new States when admitted into the Union | 


| succeed to all the duties and disabilities, and all | 


the powers and privileges of the old States. 
3. That all territories, however acquired by the | 
United States, are, under our system, designed to | 
Caleny with all the | 


as a corollary from these propositions— _ 
4. That while they remain in the territorial con- 


authority over them, and can rightfully impose no | 
condition on them which would limit their powers | 


malik C vie field eo 


| left to the States. 
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felonies on the high seas, and offences against 
the laws of nations; to declare war; to raise and 
support armies; to provide and maintain a navy; 
to make rules for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States; to exercise exclusive legislation over 
such district as may by cession and acceptance 
become the seat of the Government of the United 
States.” 

These, which comprehend all the powers of the 
new Government which need be referred to for the 
object 1 have in view, relate chiefly to the common 
defence, foreign intercourse, and intercourse among 
the States. It seems to have been the object of 
those who framed the Constitution, to infringe as 
little as possible upon State pride and power, and 
hence they charged the system thus established 
with as few of the details of government as possi- 
ble, and cautiously avoided allowing it any power 
to participate in the regulation of the internal af- 
fairs of the States. No power was granted to in- 
terfere with the social and political rights of indi- 
viduals. That was left untouched to the States. 

So strongly do they seem to have been influenced 
by this reluctance to curtail the privileges of the 


| the new Government the powers needful to ensure 
| its continuance, much less its independence. They 
| gave it no power to determine the qualifications of 
| electors of its own officers; nor any mode of con- 
| ducting or securing their election, This was all 
By the second section of the 
first article of the Constitution it is provided that 
**the House of Representatives shall be composed 
‘of members chosen every second year by the 
‘ people of the several States, and the electors in 
‘each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
‘ for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
‘ State Legislature.” Here is an express recog- 
| nition of power in the States to determine who 


| amofg its citizens shall enjoy the elective fran- 


| chise, which is the highest attribute of sovereign- 
ty; and if that right is expressly reserved to them, 
does it not cover the whole ground now contended 
for? If the States are alone authorized to prescribe 


é when they become States, or infringe the rights of | the class of society who may vote, may they not 
ittogentlemen onthis floor. He would show more || 
charity and tolerance towards the men of the North || 


the States, and of the citizens thereof, with their | also determine what shall be the relative position 


property, to reside upon and enjoy them as the | of every member of society within their respective 
common property of the United States, | limits with respect to all the other members? Un- 
Previous to the formation of the Union, the | doubtedly they may. Every other department of 


| States then existing were entirely independent. | this Government is alike dependent on State ac- 


| They were under no obligations to each other, ex- 


| 
| 


j 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| induced an alliance, which, in the progress of time, 
ppeeee into the Constitution under which we sit. | 
h 


cept as members of the great family of nations, || by 
i 


and subject only to those rules of pub 
have been established by the common consent of 


he Senate is chosen 
the State Legislatures; and the President is 


| tion for its continuance. 


¢ law which | selected by electors appointed in each State, in such 


manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 


mankind to maintain the peace of the world. || Thus we see, that under the Constitution, all the 


Exch, within its limits, exercised all the powers 
of sovereignty according to its discretion, and was 
capable of regulating all its domestic concerns. 
But their proximity to each other, a common in- 
terest, a common origin, and a mutual weakness, 


e great objects to be obtained by the formation 
of that instrument are indicated by the wants of the | 
States. They were the preservation of tranquillity 
among the States, and the regulation of their inter- 
course with each other and with foreign nations; 


protection from common enemies, and the estab- || 


lishment and superintendence of measures of gen- 
eral interest and importance to all the States, but 
not within the power of individual States. These 
objects are very clearly stated in the preamble, 
which I will here quote: 


| primary acts of sovereignty, acts on which de- 


pend our whole system, are to be exercised by the 
| States alone. This Government has no power 
_over them. It has no power of determining the 
| political or social condition of individuals, not 
even for the purpose of preserving its own exist- 
‘ence. That was a power which the States were 
‘entirely capable of exercising; it was not among 
| the grievances which led to the formation of the 
| Constitution, is not to be found among the powers 
| granted to the General Government; and it was 
| one which so nearly concerned the independence, 
' and even the existence of the State governments, 
| that the States would never have consented to sur- 
render it. 
In the power to adjust and determine the social 
condition of the different members of society is to 





|| be found the right to establish slavery. It exists 


« We, the People of the United States, in order to form a || because the majority wills that itshallexist. And 


more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- || 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- || 


eral welfare, and seeure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, ordain and establish this Constitution for | 
the United States of America.”’ 
And the powers which were granted to the new | 
Government were adapted to these objects. lt was 
authorized ‘‘ to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- | 
ts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States; to borrow money; to regulate | 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the | 
States, and with the Indian tribes; to establish a | 


here I] must remark, somewhat aside from the gen- 
| eral argument, that the right of the majority is not 
(a natural right, but exists from necessity. Ina 
| state of nature one man has no right to control an- 
| other, or one set of men to control another set of 
men. Allare equal and are entitled to equal rights; 
and this is the sense in which the Declaration of 
Independence ks of equality. But, from their 
weakness $e eir Sd ane pe are ct into 
| society ; and, from the inequali si wer 
/and the danger of the weak he aereen cs the 
| strong, governments are necessary. Now, govern- 


| 
| 





uniform rule of naturalization; to coin money and || ment, to be founded in abstract right, must have 
regulate the value thereof, and fix the standard || the consent of every member of society; but to 
obtain the consent of all is nearly impossible, for 

the diversity of sentiment and opinion which exists 


of weights and measures; to establish post offices 
and post roads; to define and punish piracies and 
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in various minds, and the conflict of interest, render 
perfect unanimity rare, if not altogether unattain- | 


able. But the safety of the whole must not be 
compromitted by the obstinacy of one, and that 
one, perhaps, the most dangerous member of 
society. Less than the whole may, therefore, from 
necessity, assume the powers of Government. 
And if less than the whole, how many less? If one 
may not defeat the general wish, can any number 
short of a majority defeat it? Certainly not. 
Hence the right of the majority to act for all the 
members, [tis the fruitof necessity, and its voice— 
in the absence of all law, or, if there be, when 
expressed according to existing law, and not other- 
wise—is omnipotent. It is the only authorized 
agent to speak the will of society; it is the only 
judge of its interests, and from its decisions, when 
properly expressed, there isnoappeal. It assigns 
io every member of society his position, and de- 
termines his relations to the other members. It | 
determines that one class of men shall be invested | 
with the powers of government, and that another | 
shall be slaves. And who shall criticise its acts? | 
‘To say its acts are wrong is to limit its authority; | 
and to limit its power is to sap the foundations of | 
our system of government. Slavery exists, there- | 
fore, not from natural right; not because (as has | 
been remarked on this floor) the black man was 
created for the service of the white, but because 
society, through its majority, wills it. The right | 
to will it is just as sound and no more tyrannical | 
than every other act willed by the majority. [tis 
dependent on the same principle, and that is, the 
decree of the majority that the interest of society 
requires it. All government and all our rights of 
property rest on the same foundation. And let it 
not be said that this is inconsistent with free gov- 
ernment. Free government; what is it? Abstractly 
speaking, there is no such thing; it is a contradic. | 
tionofterms. Free government is no government 

atall, If men are governed, they are not free. A 

free government, in the only intelligible sense of 

the term, is a government based on the will of 
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|| which comported with their interests, dignities, 
j; and pride, but to place them on terms of perfect | 


| 


equality; hence each surrendered an equal portion 
| of sovereignty, and each retained an equal portion. 
In one branch of the Legislature each was to be 
represented by an equal number of Senators, and 


in the other by an equal number of Representa- | 


tives, according to its population. No discrimi- 
nation was made between them; they conceived 
their safety to consist in this equality. And in the 
same instrument itis provided that ‘* new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.”’ 
No difference is authorized, and the obvious 
construction admits of no discrimination, What 
is a “State” in the constitutional sense? The 
Constitution treats of ** States;”’ it grants certain 
powers to Congress, and inhibits the ‘* States from 
exercising certain other powers, and expressly 
reserves to the ** States’’ and the people all other 
powers, 
more restricted sense than it has in common par- 
lance. It means a political community forming a 


part of this Union, endowed with all the rights and || 
powers of sovereignty not surrendered to the Uni- | 
ted States by the Constitution; and * new States”? | 
| must be now members of that Union, like the old, || 


in all respects but age. The grant to Congress to 


admit new States is definite; if it were not so, the | 


| power of Congress would be unlimited, and it might 
|admit new States with more or less power, and 
| thus destroy the balance which it was the aim of 
those who framed the Constitution to preserve. 
Can Congress admit a new State with more 
power than the old possess? By the tenth section 


of the first article of the Consutution, it is pro- | 


vided that— 


** No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confed- 
eravion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money ; 
emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver eoin 
a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the ovligation of coutracts; 
or grant any ttle of nobility. 

* No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties On imports or exports, except what 


Crisfield. 


no right to interfere; yet this is one of the non. 


; only equal, to the old States. 
The term is used in a technical and a} 


| the position. 
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enumerated reservations. So the right to settle the 
relation which the different individuals or classeg 


| composing its society shall bear to each other, jg 


not one of the enumerated reservations; yet it is 


_ not the less possessed by the States, and not the 


less sacred on that account. It is the rieht of the 
majority in a State to frame its organic law accord. 


| ing to its own discretion, the first principle in our 
_ American system of government; and will an 


man contend that it does not belong to the States 
. . ’ 
and that this Government has any right whatever 


| to restrain it? Sir, it is quite as clearly and cer. 


tainly secured to them as are those rights which 
are expressly mentioned in the Constitution, 
Mr. Chairman, from what has been advanced [ 


| think I may safely assume that new States, when 


admitted, must come into the Union equal, and 
The Constitution 
determines their rights, Congress only admits; and 
itcan neither enlarge nor restrict the powers. If 
it could, our whole system would soon become 
deranged, and our Constitution a failure. 

I come now to consider the third proposition 
stated at the outset of my remarks, which is, that 
all the Territories of the United States, however 


_ acquired, are designed to be erected into States of 


this Union. 
The territorial condition is a temporary one; and, 


| to show that it is so, I need only remind the com- 


mittee of the uniform action of this Government, 
without stopping to collate other proofs to sustain 
All the laws establishing Territorial 
Governments, from the celebrated ordinance of 
1787, which preceded the Constitution, to the Ore- 
gon bill now pending in this House, expressly 
show that the governments establis! e!, and now 
proposed to be established, are temporary. The 
condition is not designed to be permanent. Then 
they must either become States or sink into colo- 
nies. There is no other position for them to oc- 


| cupy; and the question presents itself, has this 





_ Government the constitutional power to hold col- 
_onies? This, as far as I know, is a new question. 
_If it has ever been decided by any branch of this 
Government, or even discussed, [| am not informed 
of it; but, inthis day of aggression and acquisition, 
its practical importance cannot well be over-esti- 


may be absolutely necessary for executing its in-pection 
| laws: and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by 
any State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
| treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
| subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 
* No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 


society, expressed through a majority of its mem- 
bers. And with that sort of government slavery 
is not inconsistent, because it, and it only, has the 
right to establish and the power to abolish. 

But, sir, returning to the direct line of argument, 


I will remark, that it is a matter of historical truth 
that slavery existed in the States previous to and | 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. It 


peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State or with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless ac- 
tually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
| of delay.” 


_of this country will be called to decide it. 
| proaching its consideration, | very much distrust 


mated; and perhaps, at no distant day, the people 
n ap- 


existed in the colonies before their separation from 
the mother country, survived the revolutionary | 
struggle, and, when the States came to form their |) new States, when they come into the Union, as to 
consttution, it was adopted by rffost ofthem. The | the old, who were parties to the compact? Can 
Constitution of the United States recognized its || Congress, under the power to admit new States, 
existence, admitted the right of property in slaves, || dispense with any one of them? Can we say to a 
and was adjusted to its continuance. It provided || pew State, You shall have the privilege of coining 
that in the ‘apportionment of representatives and | money, making alliances, &c.? Certainly not. | 
taxes slaves should be enumerated, made provision || The old States never would have consented to be | 
for the recapture of fugitive slaves, and was for- || thus overshadowed; and it will not, in any quarter, 
bidden to prohibit the slave trade before the year || be so insisted. All will admit that Congress can- 
1808. No provision was made empowering the || not admita State with more power than the old 
new Government to abolish it in the States; and, || possess; and if it cannot endow them with a 
by the tenth article of the Constitution, we find || power, how can it admit them with less? Do not | 
that the “powers not delegated to the United || the privileges and powers reserved to the States 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to || inure as well to the benefit of the new as of the 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively || old States? Can a new State be brought into the 
or to the people.”’ Hence it follows that this Gov- Union with a less representation than an old one || into execution? Is it the war power, the most ex- 
ernment has no power to restrict, abolish, or other- | Similarly situated would be entivled to? Can Con- || pansive, unlimited, dangerous, and least guarded 
wise interfere with slavery in the States which were || gress admit a State and prescribe that she shall || power under our system? It cannot be; for, al- 
parties to the formation of the Constitution, Itis || have but one Senator, or alter the mode by which | though in the prosecution of a war it may be neces- 
solely within their power, and they alone, each for | her Senators shall be chosen, or prescribe some || sary to conquer and hold a Territory as a proper 
itself, can preserve, or modify, or abolish it, and | new qualification for electors of members of this || means of conducting the war, yet when the war 
this Government has no power to prevent it. House from that State? If so, all equality among | ends the necessity ends. The holding a Territory 
[ am well aware, Mr. Chairman, that at this | the States is destroyed, and the object of the || asa colony can never be necessary to the prosecu- 
time it is very generally admitted this Government | framers of the Constitution defeated. But I may || tion ofa war-which has terminated. And, if not 
has no constitutional power to disturb slavery in || be told that the rule of representation in the two || incident to the war power, to what other power 
ae | the States; but I have deemed it useful, as illus- || Houses and the qualifications of voters are express || does it belong ? . 
2 trative of what I may say on the other points to | grants in favor of the States, new as well as old, Again: a permanent colonial system isa violation 
which L wish to direct the attention of the com- | and that the prohibitions referred to are also ex- | of our principle of government. Oars is a repub- 
mittee, and not inappropriate to the occasion, thus || pressly made, and, therefore, cannot be exceeded | lican system, based on the consent of the governed, 
briefly to present this view of the subject. or violated by Congress, but that the power I am | according to the only intelligible sense of that term, 
The second point to which I wish to direct the contending for is not. If this be so, it is quite | sustained by, and reflecting, the popular will, ex- F 
attention of the committee is this: that new States, , time the old States understood it. Are the rights || pressed through representatives, according to the 
when admitted into the Union, succeed to all the || of the States not surrendered to the United States, | Constitution. It was the denial of this principle 


/my own powers; but perhaps | may say enough 
' to arrest public attention, and put other minds to 
work upon it. 

| Can Congress establish and maintain a perma- 
| nent colonial system? Where is the power to be 
found? This is a Government of limited powers; 
| its authority lies only in grant; it has no inherent 
| power; it must be found on the face of the grant, 
or not atall. The power to hold a Territory and 
people (for territory always implies population) 
| permanently asa colony, controlled by the Federal 
Government, is certainly not one of the enumerated 
powers. Then, if it exist at all, it must be an im- 
plied power, andge a means necessary and proper 
to carry into execution some express power. And 
which of the express powers is it that a colonial 
system is a necessary and proper means to carry 


Do not these inhibitions apply as well to the 
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duties and disabilities and to all the rights and priv- || but included in the general reservation, less sacred || which occasioned the Revolution. The British 
and less valuable because they are not enumerated ? | 
It is admitted that every State has a right, in a 
Union.” In the formation of that instrument sov- | legal and orderly manner, to alter and abolish its || any 
ereign Powers were dealing with each other. To | constitution and set up anew one, and, so they | 

arrive at the object desired, there was no mode, | preserve the republican form, this Government has | 


ileges of the old States. One of the great objects 
of the Constitution was to form ‘a more perfect 


Government assumed the right to govern the colo- 
nies of its own mere motion, and denied to them 
rticipation whatever in their own control; 
and for this our fathers rebelled, and fought, suf- 
fered, and finally triumphed. And is it possible 
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and to secure which so many sacrifices were made, 
was not embraced in our forms of government, and 
does not pervade every part of our system, and 
that any, at this day, will hesitate to extend it to 
every people living ander our institutions? I can- 
not persuade myself that there is; and yet, if Con- 
gress may refuse to admit the Territories of the 
United States to the privileges of members of this 
Union, for any reason other than those contained 
in the Constitution, it is a practical denial of the 
great truth lying at the foundation of our system, 
and a reduction of the people of the Territories to 
a state of colonial vassalage, in no degree more 
free than were the old States before the declaration 
of independence. We have heard a great deal of | 
extending the area of freedom; but if the new 
acquisitions are permanently to be held as coionies, 
it will only be enlarging the circle of despotism. 
But, apart from the injustice and hardship to 
the colonies, what effect would a colonial establish- 
ment have upon the Union and the States composing 
it? Ours is a beautiful and nicely-adjusted system; | 
power is so wisely distributed that the depositaries 
of it operate to check and restrain each other. On 
the one hand are the States, endowed with all the | 
primary powers of sovereignty, and charged with 
ali the duties of Jocal and domestic government; on 
the other is the General Government, clothed with 
power to restrain dangerous rivalry among the | 
States and insure tranquillity, and charged with the 
common defence and general welfare. If a State | 
overleap the boundary, there stands the General 
Government to apply the corrective, with power 
to reduce the ambitious to its proper position; and | 
if the General Government is disposed to assume | 
powers not granted, there are strong and powerful | 
States ready, and with the means, to restrain it. 
Our safety consists in preserving the balance. Any 
great accumulation of power in the hands of either 
would impair, and ultimately be destructive of, | 
the privileges of the other. If colonies can be held 
atall, they must be by the General Government; 
and who can estimate the power which they would 
impart? Her colonies are the chief element of Brit- 
ish power. They are the richest jewel in Queen 
Victoria’s diadem. They employ her manufac- 
turers and artisans, sustain her navy, build and | 
freight her ships, and annually pour into the lap of || 
England the surplus wealth of the world. And 
such would be the case with us. The energy and | 
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that the principle so cherished by our ancestors, | Territory, other additional grounds of title were || the territorial condition, be exercised by them. 


urged on our part; but yet, | think, our most re- 
liable ground of title was that which was predi- 
cated on the treaty with France. Now, what do 
these treaties require? The 3d article of the Lou- 
isiana treaty is in the following words: 

“« Arr. 3. The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
incorporated in the Union of the United States, and adimit- 
ted as soon as possible, according to the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States; | 
and, in the mean time, they shall be maintained and pro- 


tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion which they profess.” 


And the 9th article of the recent treaty with Mex- 
ico is to the same effect. It is as follows: 
“The Mexicans who, in the Territories aforesaid, shal! 


| not retain the character of Mexican citizens, contormably to 


the stipulations of the preceding article, shail be incorpora- 
ted into the Union of the United States as soon as may be 
consistent with the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
and adinitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges, rights, 
and immunities of the citizens of the United States; and in 
the mean time they shall be maintained and protected in the 
full enjoyment of their liberty and property.” 


The requirements of these treaties are impera- 
tive. We must admit these Territories as States 
into the Union as soon as possible, according to 
the principles of our Constitution. We have no | 
discretion left. Good faith to the parties contract- 
ed with, and justice to the people of the ‘Territo- 
ries, demand it. 

And the same duty to admit applies to all terri- 
tory of the United States, no matter how acquired, 
whether by conquest or cession. The power to 
acquire territory has been doubted by some, and 
not without reason: but I did not propose to go 
into that question now; it is not necessary to the 
objects I have in view. But, however that may 
be, if the United States acquire territory, no mat- 
ter how, it must be held under and according to 
the Constitution. And the reason of this is mani- | 
fest and conclusive, The ‘* United States” exist 


| only by virtue of the Constitution; apart from the 


Constitution there is no such body; aud whatever | 
they may lawfully do must be done in virtue of 


| the powers conferred by the instrument. When- | 


ever they attempt to go above or beyond it, they 


| exceed their jurisdiction, and the act is a sheer || 
usurpation. Whenever they acquire territory, 


therefore, the Constitution immediately spreads 
itself over it; and the acquisition must be held and 


dealt with according to it. If they have no power | 


adventurous spirit of our people, if we ever un- | under that instrument to acquire, the acquisition 


fortunately adopt a colonial policy, will extend 
it over the earth. The world will be circled with 
our settlements, and the same wonderful but dan- 
gerous increase of weaith and power which have 
marked the course of the British colonial system 
will be attained by us. Vast empires will own our 


sway, and become tributary to our power. And | it, Congress should see that the requirements of | 


nll this, too, is to be controlled by this Govern- | 
ment! Sir, is it wise to try the experiment? Your 


patronage would be without limit. And, with all 
these mighty elements of power within its posses- | 


sion, think you that this Government would con- | 


tent iiself within the limited sphere prescribed for 
it? No, sir; it would overleap all bounds, and its 
discretion would soon become the sole limit of its | 
authority. State privileges would soon be violated, | 
and State power become a mockery. The direct | 
tendency of such policy is to consolidation. And, | 


and subsequent holding are unlawful. It is an ex- 
ercise of power in violation of right. 

Let me, however, not be misunderstood. I do 
/ not deny that Congress has the power to refuse a 
| Territory admission into this Union. It has the 
ower, and in every proper case ought to exercise 


the Constitution are gratified. Before a new State 


, can be admitted, it must have a republican form of | 
revenues would be immeasurably increased; your |, government, a population requisite for at least one | 
army and navy must be enlarged to meet the de- | 
mands of this gigantic system; and the Executive || 


| 


, ties made in pursuance of it. These and perhaps 
| other conditions are established by the Constitu- 
_tion as conditions on which new States may be 
' admitted; and it is the duty of Congress to refuse 

admission until they are faithfully complied with. 
| But, having the requisite qualifications, any Terri- 


with such consequences in view, can it be supposed i tory of the United States is entitled to admission, 
that it was ever designed that this power to hold || and, in my judgment, it would be a violation of the 


colonies should be imparted to this Government? | 
I think not. 
Such, Mr. Chairman, are the reasons which bring | 
me to the conclusion that this Government has no 
power to establish and to hold colonies; and if | 
this be well founded, then the only other condition | 


which the Territories of the United States can | erned, and what is the power of Congress over | 
| them? On this point several opinions have been 


|| expressed. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
States are concerned, we are under the most solemn | [My 


treaty stipulations ultimately to admit them as | 


assume, is that of States of this Union. And, so 
far as the Territories now attached to the United 


Constitution to refuse it. And when they come 
in, they come subject to the same restraints, and 
endowed with the privileges of the old States. 
This brings me to the only remaining point with 
which I shall trouble the committee. While in 
the territorial condition, how are they to be gov- 


- Hupson] thinks the power of Congress over 
them is unlimited and supreme. The gentleman 


States of this Union. | from South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr] thinks that 


All the Territories we now have we claim under | 


the treaty with France in 1803, commonly called | 
the Louisiana treaty, and the recent treaty with | 
Mexico. I know very well that, in the aeons 
sions with Great Britain respecting the Oregon 


Congress may set up a restricted government in 
| the ‘Territories, but that the sovereignty over them 
| resides in the States. And another class of gentle- 
| men think that the sovereignty is in the people 


| of the Territories, and may at once, and while in | 


member of Congress according to the ratio then | 
in force, must assent to the rights of property. | 
within its limits belonging to the United States or | 
any of the States, and must submit to the Consti- || 
tution of the United States, and the laws and trea- | 
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None of these opinions, as laid down, are satis- 
factory to me; but it is sufficient for my purpose to 
show that the first is untrue. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts affirms, that 
if a nation owns a territory, she has a right to 
govern it; that ownership implies domain and sov- 
ereignty, and he quoted Vattel to sustain him, 
Sir, Vattel knew nothing of our system, but rea- 
soned of the Governments of the Old World, 
whose powers were claimed to be of divine origin 
and unlimited, and his writings, like those of all 
European publicists, except those of very recent 
date, when referred to as authorities for the inter- 
nal working of our system, only bewilder and 
mislead. When applied to a government of un- 
limited authority, the proposition is true; but it is 

| wholly inapplicable to us. Our Goverment is not 
the nation, and does not possess the powers of the 
nation. It is a constitutional Government; its ob- 
jects are defined; its powers are limited and guard - 
ed; and it is forbidden to exercise any power not 
granted. To ascertain its authority over a given 
subject, we must look, not to the practice of other 
nations, but to the Constitution itself. We must 
apply to it the familiar rules of construction appli- 
cable to all written instruments; we must look to 
the whole instrument, compare one provision with 
the others and with the general design, and give it 
such construction, if possible, that every part may 
be operative and the general intent gratified. Ap- 
plying this rule, the position assumed by the gen- 
tleman cannot be maintained. The power claimed 
for Congress by him is inconsistent and incom- 
| patible with another and superior right, which I 
| have shown to exist. If the Territories are de# 
signed and are entitled to be admitted as States into 
the Union, on terms of equality with the old 
States, then it is manifest that the power of Con- 
gress over them is not unlimited. It is admitted 
that Congress has legislative power over them, but 
it is a qualified power, and can be exercised right- 
| fully only in subordination to the right existing in 
them of becoming States,and also in subordination 
to the rights of the citizens of the several States, 
| which I shall notice presently. 
Under the Constitution, Congress is empowered 
| * to dispose of, and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting, the territory and other property 
of the United States.’? This, at best, confers but 
| a limited authority, and is verv different from the 
|| power over the District of Columbia, and the 
‘| places purchased for forts, magazines, arsenals, 
| and dock-yards. Qver these the Constitution em- 
powers Congress * to exercise exclusive legislation 
/in all cases whatever.”” Congress undoubtedly 
can, and ought, to establish temporary govern- 
|| ments over the Territories, regulate their police, 
protect them from internal and external violence, 
| secure their inhabitants in the enjoyment of their 
property; but it can do no act which infringes the 
right of the Territory to become a State, 6¢ impairs 
| its authority when it becomes one. Congress has 
not the sovereignty, but only a limited power of 
legislation tutelary in its character. The territo- 
rial condition is temporary; it isthe minority of a 
, State, and the business of Congress is that of 
guardian. It has the care of the person and prop- 
erty of the ward; but it cannot alien or change the 
estate, or withhold it from him when he arrives at 
maturity. The people of the Territories, who are 
citizens of the States residing therein, are entitled 
to all the powers of sovereignty, but they cannot 
exercise them while in the territorial condition. 
Congress determines when they are in a fit condi- 
tion to be intrusted with the management of their 
own affairs, but confers no new right on them. 
|| When admitted into the Union, they derive their 
|| powers of sovereignty, not from Congress, but, 
| like every other political community, from them- 
selves. These are inherent rights. Congress ad- 
| mitted Texas into the Union; she was a sovereign 
| anid independent republic, in the fall exercise of 
|, all the powers of Government; recognized by the 
| principal nations of the world as free and sover- 
| eign, and treated with by us as such. She came 
i in precisely as every new State comes. Did Con- 
|| gress impart any new sovereignty to her? Is Texas 
| indebted to the benignity of Congress for the right 
| to govern herself? At this session we have ad- 
| mitted Wisconsin; have we bestowed on her any 
portion of our sovereignty? Have we parted with 
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any? She is now a State of this Union, with pow- 
ers and privileges as ample as those enjoyed by 
any of the old States. Does she possess them by 
our grant?) Where is the evidence of it? Has she 
only a transmitted sovereignty? No, sir; we have 
given to this, the youngest sister of the Confed- 
eracy, no new or eee or capacity ; 
we have only said to her, You have arrived at 
womanhood, and are now capable of managing 
your own affairs; henceforth take charge of your 
own estate, and send here your representatives, 
that they may aid us, by their wisdom and coun- 
sel, in managing the common interests of the 
family. This is my view of the relations between 
the ‘Territories of the United States and this Gov- 
ernment; and | reject as a dangerous assumption 
the idea that the power of this Government over 
the people of the Territories is supreme and abso- 
lute. The Territories are the common property of 
the States of this Union. The Constitution speaks 
of them as ** the Territories of the United States;”’’ 
the right of soil is vested in the United States; and 
itis to be disposed of for the common benefit. 
The States, therefore, have a common right to oc- 
cupy and use them. The people of the States have 
a right to go there and reside, and Congress can- 
not preventthem. They are ultimately to become 
States, and settlement is essential to that end. 
This will be conceded. But are they to go there 
empty-handed? No; they may take their property 
with them. What property? Why, whatever the 
States whence they come recognize as property. 
If this were not so, the common right of the States 
in the use and advantages of the Territories would 
be violated. The people of Ohio may carry their 
horses, because Ohio recognizes horses as prop- 
erty. And the people of Kentucky their slaves, 
for the same reason. If the latter may be ex- 
cluded, a discrimination unfavorable to Kentucky 
is made, and her right of common and equal en- 
joyment is violated. Hence it follows that Con- 
gress, in legislating for the Territories, cannot de- 
cide what shall not be property, but is bound to 
wrotect as property whatever the States of the 
Sen have determined to be property, and is car- 
ried there by their citizens respectively. 

This ts inevitable, and results as a consequence 
of the common right of the States to the enjoyment 
of the Territories. A law, therefore, of Congress 
forbidding the citizens of any of the States to carry 
with them into the Territories, for their own use, 
their slaves, would be a violation of State rights 
and a breach of the Constitution. But i am told 
that if there is no law in the Territory authorizing 


slavery, it ceases to exist as soon as the slave | 
I take the law | 


touches the soil of the Territory. 
to be different. 1 apprehend the rule to be, that if 
a State, by its laws, authorize its ciuizens to hold 
a particular kind of property, the right continues 
and goes with the property, wherever it may go, 
until it be brought within another jurisdicuon 
which forbids it. 
thorized her citizens to held slaves, and the rela- 
tion must exist, wherever the slave may go, until 


For, instance, Virginia has au- | 


| if it had, I should like to know how this Govern- | 


to South Carolina, and covering the entire State of 
| Mississippi and part of Alabama, at that time had | 


| framers, or that it had the least effect in shaping 


or to the State applying for admission, you can- | 


not come in until you have discharged your slaves. 
That would bea violation of the Constitution; yet, 
to accomplish the same end, it proposes to exclude 
the slaveholder from the Territory; and when it ap- 
plies for admission, its society being all non-slave- 
holders, it will of course be a non-slaveholding 
State. Thus, by indirect means, an end is accom- 
plished which we are forbidden to do directly. Sir, 
the one is as gross a violation of the Constitution | 


as the other; and the latter is somewhat more dan- || 


gerous, because it is insidious. 

The honorable member from Massachusetts has | 
read to the committee a long list of authorities, 
elementary, judicial, and legislative, to show the | 
power of Congress over the Territories; but, after 
all, what do they prove? That the General Gov- 
ernment had absolute power over the Territories? 
Not atall. They only sustain, what I have con- 


| ceded, that it is the duty of Congress to establish | 
temporary governments over them for their pro- | 


tection. They go no further than this. The gen- 
tleman had also cited and relied on the ordinance 
of 1787. Ihave never, Mr. Chairman, been able | 
to see the pertinency, or feel the force of the argu- | 
ment drawn from that source. That was not a 
proceeding under the Constitution; it was enacted 
before the Constitution was in being, and cannot, 
therefore, be an exposition of it. But it is said 
that it was known to the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and covered all the Territories then belonging 
to the United Sates; and it must therefore be con- | 
sidered as a system or model of territorial govern- 
ment designed by them for the Territories at any 
time afterwards acquired. In the first place, that 
ordinance did not cover all the territory owned by | 
the United States at the time of the formation of | 
the Constitution. The territory which belonged | 


been ceded .to the United States. And, in the next | 
place, there is no evidence that the framers of the 
Constitution designed to give it any such effect; in 
truth, the Constitution affords us no reason to be- 
lieve that the ordinance was ever known to its 


that instrument. Nor does the sixth article have 
the effect he supposes. That article had no spe- | 
cial reference to this particular engagement; and 


| 


| ment, if its power over the Territories is supreme | 


| and unlimited, would be bound by the ordinance? | 
|| The idea, therefore, that it was known to, and re- | 


cognized and designed by, the framers of the Con- | 
suitution to be a system applicable to the govern- | 
ment of all the Territories of the United States, is / 
a mere fanciful theory, unsustained by fact. But | 
if such were the case, then all the ordinance is of | 


equal force, and must be adopted and adhered to. 


voter in fifty acres, Now, is it possible that in | 
| framing governments for the Territories of the || 


dissolved by law. A Virginian with his slave, | 


may sail to the uttermost parts of the sea, and the 
relation of master and slave will exist in full force, 
and mast continue to exist, until ay are brought 
within some jurisdiction which forbids slavery. 
Now, if Congress cannot pass laws prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories, and | have shown that it 
cannot, then the relation of master and slave must 
continue there in full force and unimpaired. But 
the citizen of a slaveholding State, going into the 
‘Territory with his slave, is not, in the absence of 
a positive enactment by Congress, without law 
sustaining his tite. He has the Constitation of 
the United States, which recognizes property in 
slaves, and inures as well to his security in the 
Territory as in the State whence he came. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to show that 
all territory is designed to become States, with the 
powers and privileges of the old States; and that 
in the States of this Union this Government has no 
right to touch the question of slavery. If I have 
been successful in this, it follows that it cannot 
touch it in the Territories. What this Govern- 
ment is not authorized to do directly, it cannot do 
indirectly. ‘The object of the Wilmot proviso is 
to make non-slaveholding States; that cannot be 
done directly. We have no power to say to the 
slaveholding States, you must liberate your slaves; 


} 


'| My honorable friend next referred to the Mis- 


' 


i 


| 
| 
‘ 


It requires that the Governor shall have a freehold 
estate in one thousand acres of land; the Secretary | 
in five hundred; a Judge in five hundred; and each | 


United States, we must adhere to these antiquated || 


requirements? Sir, it is shocking to Democratic | 
sensibility! And yet, if the doctrine 1 am com- 
| bating be maintained, these cannot be excluded. 


| sourl compromise as conclusive of this question. | 

How was that compromise made? It was passed | 
| ata time of great agitation, to prevent a great and | 
impending evil. In the Territory of Missouri | 
| slavery existed; it had been introduced while it | 
| was a French colony, and continued after the trea- | 
| ty transferring it to the United States. When that | 


cause of her slaves. The contest to which it gave | 


rise was one of great violence. It shook the Union || 


to its centre, and threatened its dissolution. The | 
danger was imminent; and, in order to quiet the 
strife and avoid the immediate peril, ongress | 

reed upon the compromise of 36° 30’, then run- 


| 
| 
ning through an unpeopled wilderness, as the di- | 
i 
} 
i 





viding line; north of which they declared slavery | 
should be forever excluded. ‘This was done solely | 
for the purpose of quieting a dangerous excitement, | 
and of saving the Union. 
in the establishment of that particular line; it was 
adopted to put a stop to commotion; and is of no 
authority whatever as to what is the true construc- 
tion of the Constitution. 


Nobody was interested | 


| 


tories—Mr. Sawyer, 


| State applied for admission, it was objected to be- | 
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Again, the gentleman relied on the resolutions 
_ for the annexation of Texas. But what are the 
| Texas resolutions? They were nothing but terms 
| for a compact proposed to that republic. Our Goy- 
ernment was dealing with another independent 
Government, and in such a case we had certainly 
the right to prescribe whatever we pleased as the 
terms of admission. 

Mr. COLLAMER here said he wished to ask 
the gentleman from Maryland by what part of the 
Constitution Congress was empowered to make a 
contract with another nation ? 

Mr. CRISFIELD resumed. The answer to 
that question, Mr. Chairman, [ must leave to gen- 
tlemen who favored annexation. I always op- 
posed it. I strongly doubt the existence of an 
such power. Indeed, I doubt the power of Con- 
gress to acquire territory at all. Mr. Jefferson 
| entertained the same doubts. He thought the ac- 
| quisition of Louisiana was a violation of the Con- 


| stitution, justified only by necessity. But if Con- 
gress could annex a foreign nation, it certainly 
_ could prescribe the terms. It was matter of con- 
tract, and Texas could refuse the terms. But that 
_ had nothing to do with the power of Congress over 
| the Territories of the United States within their 
| own limits. 
| Mr. Chairman, I have accomplished the work 
| I proposed to myself. I think I have shown that 
| the Federal Government has no power over the 
question of slavery in the old States, which were 
| parties to the formation of the Constitution, but 
| that it was reserved exclusively to them; that new 
| States, when admitted, succeed to all the powers 
| and privileges of the old; that all the territory of 
the United States is designed to be admitted as 
States of the Union; and while it remains in the 
territorial condition, Congress is charged with its 
protection; but it can do no act which impairs its 
right to become a State, or its authority when it be- 
comes one, or infringe the right of the States and 
the citizens thereof with their property, to reside 
upon and enjoy it.as the common property of the 
United States. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall add but a word in con- 


clusion. In addressing the committee, I have not 
been influenced by a desire for the extension of 
slavery. If the people of these Territories, from 


moral considerations, their interests, or sense of 
propriety, shall, when the proper period arrives, 
discard the institution, I shall utter no complaint 
and feel no regret; for | would not extend slavery 
/ to a people unwilling to receive it. Indeed, I scarce- 
| ly believe that slavery will ever exist in the Terri- 
tories now owned by the United States, except a 
very small portion, whatever may be the action of 
this Government. These Territories will be mostly 
_ agricultural, grain-growing States—but little if any 
| portion of them is adapted to planting, to sugar, 
cotton, and rice—and in agricultural countries sla- 
very is not profitable. It is the most costly labor 
| the farmer can employ, and from this reason it will 
' never exist in, or, if introduced, it will be soon 
expelled from, these regions. But [ have a higher 
purpose in addressing you. The Constitution is 
assailed, the equal privileges of the States denied, 
and the quiet harmony, and even the continuance 
_ of the Union endangered; and I feel called, how- 
ever feeble the effort may be, to enter my protest. 
I have endeavored to avoid all harsh and irritating 
remark. The agitation and excitement which this 
subject has occasioned is deeply to be regretted. 
Especially is the course of some gentlemen on this 
floor to be deprecated. Sir, we of the slavehold- 
ing States have had our forbearance largely taxed; 
we have been assailed in the tenderest point; we 
have been denounced, and our ears have been in- 
sulted with doctrines of the most dangerous and 
violent character—doctrines which point the assas- 
sin’s dagger, light the incendiary’s match, and strips 
murder of its crime. We have the deepest provo- 
cation; but, for one, I will not recriminate. I will 
not add fuel to the flame. And I have yet confi- 
dence in the American people, in their justice and 
| attachment to the Union. Whutever demagogues 
and fanatics may do or dare, the mass of the peo- 
ple are sound, and entertain an undiminished 
respect for constitutional obligation. Hold up to 
them that sacred instrument, claim that its obliga- 
tions be respected, and their own good sense and 
patriotism may be relied on, southern rights will 
be vindicated, and all will be well. 


| 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, says: ‘* He (the President) shall from time to time || cient oracles, every two men expound differently. 
— ‘ give to the Congress information of the state of | One of the first letters ever made public from the 


> | *the Union, and recommend to their consideration | pen of General Taylor, in relati to the Presi- 
MR. T. S. BO the ’ |‘ F ‘ ylor, in relation rest 
SPEECH OF R. T. S. BOCOCK, , such measures as he shall judge necessary and |, dency, was one written to Mr. James W. Taylor, 


OF VIRGINIA, * expedient.’? How can he recommend without the editor of the Cincinnati Signal, in reply to an 
Ix THE House or Representatives, forming some opinion of measures? The conve- | editorial article in that paper which had been for- 
F ' nient subterfuge, that he will leave everything to | warded to the General. That editorial uses the 
June 30, 1848, 


| the people’s representatives, will not do here. If following language: “* The extension over the con- 
he ; é he will veto nothing, what measures will your |, ‘tinent beyond the Rio Grande of the ordinance 
Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- President recommend? The veto power, which || ‘ of 1787, is an object too hich and permanent to 
tion Bill. the other side have attacked so frequently in the |) ‘ be baffled by Presidential vetoes.’’ General Tay- 
Mr. BOCOCK spoke nearly as follows: last few days, is a feature of our Constitution, | lor, in reply, expresses his * high opinion and 
For some days past | have been desirous, Mr. eu there by our forefathers for wise purposes. approval of the sentiments and views”? embraced in 
Chairman, of obtaining the floor, for the purpose | It gives no power to the minority to oppress the | the editorial. In addition to this, in the celebrated 
of expressing my views on a subject which I, | majority. It only secures such a unanimity of | Allison letter, already referred to, he says, that 
alike with my constituents, regard the most im- | sentiment in favor of a measure before it can be | ‘ the personal opinions of the individual who may 
portant that occupies the public attention at the passed as to prevent it from injuring any large ‘ happen to occupy the Executive chair ought not 
present time—lI allude to the subject of slavery in | portion of the community. Leave everything to | ‘ to control the action of Congress on questions of 
the Territories. But while I have been patiently | the representatives of the people, and what do we | ‘ domestic policy.” Now, the natural ‘iinet from 
biding my time, others, more lucky than myself in | behold? A number of interests will band together, | this language ts, that he would not apply the veto 
obtaining the floor, have launched out into the dis- | as in 1841, and pass a series of measures, no one to an act of Congress prohibiting slavery in the 
cussion of other topics, interesting and exciting, it | of which could by itself secure sufficient favor for Territories. So it is construed by northern men 
is true, but not connected with our legislative du- its passage. The bankrupt law will unite with | generally. On this floor, the gentleman from Penn- 
ties here. Gentlemen on the other side, unwilling | the bank law; the tariff men will bargain with the | sylvania [Mr. Srewarr] and the gentleman from 
to adjourn to the country and the popular forum, | distribution men; and soanything, however odious, | New York, [Mr. Duer,| both eminent northern 
discussions which legitimately belong there, have may be forced upon the country as part of a great Whigs, have given it that construction. So, too, 
commenced here the debate on the merits of the combination. Gentleman have gone before the | has the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Asu- 
rival Presidential candidates. And in what spirit people declaring for an abolition or modification of | mun] done, ina letter to his constituents of a re- 
have they commenced it? The gentleman from | the veto power. The people would not grant the centdate. I ask, now, will my Whig colleagues 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Srewart,] who led off on || petition. It stands now a feature of the Constitu- | from Virginia and the gentlemen from Georgia put 
this subject, made a series of charges againstGen- | tion; and yeta practical abolition of the veto power General ‘Taylor upon the same ground before their 
eral Cass, the Democratic candidate, of the gravest | is here made one of the ‘‘immutable principles’ of | constituents? Will they not rather point to his one 
and most serious character. Some of these charges | the Whig party. What regard have they for the hundred and fifty slaves, and whisper that south- 
he attempted to sustain by proof which I think | Constitution, or for the popular will? Opposition ern institutions must be safe under such a man, 
will be found totally insufficient. Others he brought | to the Mexican war is another one of their ‘‘immu- | and that he cannot possibly give his assent to any 
no shadow of proof to sustain. He said that Gen- || table principles,” Lsuppose. In the early partofthe | bill impairing its rights? He is represented in the 
eral Cass, he had no doubt, had already bargained | session, they declared that it was ‘‘unnecessarily | North as occupying one position, and another in 
off more offices than he would have to bestow, if | and unconstitutionally begun by the President.”? | the South. One side of the Union, then, must be 
elected; that he had changed his position on the || Now they have for their Presidential candidate a | disappointed if he be elected; one part of the Con- 
protective policy; and that he had been first against, _ man whose sole renown has been won in that war, _ federacy or the other must be cheated. 
and then in favor of, the annexation of Texas. | and who, as I think, is distinctly committed tothe | _Is this proper when it could so easily be avoided ? 
These changes of position were ascribed, too, to | measures by which it is said to have been com- |, Will it be politic in the gentlemen of the Whig 
improper motives. The charges thus made, Mr. | menced by the President. | pr Will nota victory thus gained prove fruit- 
Chairman, are grave charges. If there be proof In his letter to the Secretary of War, dated Oc- |, less, or worse than fruitless? Look to the victory 
of them, the country ought to know it; and I de- | tober 4, 1845, General Taylor advises a removal | of 1840, gained by sitnilar practices, and see how 
mand its production. If they cannot be proved, || of the United States troops from Corpus Christi to || its fruits “turned to dust and ashes” op your 
what is to be thought of a gentleman who would | the Rio Grande. Gentlemen argue that the advice || lips. Do you desire another such? If not, then 
insinuate them here, with a view to popular effect? | was given under the condition that the Rio Grande | call out the opinions of your candidate, as those 
and what is to be thought of a cause which rests | was the ultimatum of the Government, in their who mean to deal fairly with the country, and let 
upon such support? Is this an indication of the | contemplated negotiations with Mexico on the sub- , all know what measures of good he is for. Do not 
mode in which the contest is to be conducted? ject of boundary. This is true; but it is equally || cheat the people with the idea that you wish to 
Gentlemen on the other side are strong, also, in | true, that the advice was proffered at a time when _ set upas President a Memnonian statue, or a King 
the denunciation of party platforms and the pro- | the design of the Government was suspended— | Log, when your purpose is to foist Whigery upon 
fession of political faith by candidates for the || when the instructions previously received were the country in disguise; to elect General fay or, 
Presidency. Is opposition to these practices one || such as to forbid his feeling at liberty to make a and surround him with Whig officers, under the 
of the ‘* immutable principles” of the Whig party, | forward movement under them, and when he could | expectation and conviction, that, as a necessar 
to which another gentleman from Pennsylvania | only venture to advise at all ‘* with great deference.’? | consequence, you will get Whig measures, iad 
{Mr. Potock] alluded on yesterday? Was it | If it was not proper, why call it up and press it | you dare not come out and go for them. What 
one of their immutable principles when, in 1844, | upon the attention of the Government? If it was || will your Whig administration be likely to do on 
they passed sundry resolutions declaratory of the | wrong, why not delay it as long as possible, with | the subject of the Wilmot proviso? Looking to their 
opinions of the Convention which nominated Henry || the hope that something might arise by which it | acts and speeches here, I have great reason to fear 
Clay for President? Were they then so men | might G prevented ultimately altogether? Buton || that the party, as a party, is unsound, radically, 
opposed to declarations of opinion, by candidates | the 4th of February, 1846, he writes again: “Our | vitally so, upon that question so important to us 
for the Presidency, when the same Henry Clay | advance to the Rio Grande will itself produce a || of the South. A majority of their force comes 
wrote five letters to explain his opinion fully on || powerful effect;” and the effect which he sets forth || from the North, and that majority is altogether 
the question of the annexation of Texas? They | as likely to result is good. What candid manean || against us. Without going further back than the 
then declared that they would vote for Henry Clay | doubt that he intended to approve the march to the | present session of Congress, I will point to a few 
during his life, and for his executor. afterwards. | Rio Grande? But in his late letterto Mr. Allison, | facts that establish my position beyond contro- 
Perhaps now they consider him as politicallydead, | (a letter which was foretold, predicted about, and | versy. 
and are fulfilling their declarationsas nearly as pos- || in the fullness of time was to come,) General Tay- || _ 1 pass over here the election of the accomplished 
sible by voting for General Taylor, his executor, | lor is made to say: ‘‘ In the Mexican war our na- || Speaker of this House, and come to more pregnant 
or rather his executioner. As it happens now to tional honor has been vindicated.” Now, sir, I || facts. On the 28th day of February, in the present 
suit their purpose and their man, opposition to | ask if, in-an wnjust war, we would vindicate our || session, a member of this House offered a resolu- 
pledges has become one of their ‘* immutable princi- | honor, or would we seal our dishonor? Ifa strong | tion declaring that the principles of the Wilmot 
ples.”? Their candidate is to be taken on trust. | man, without just provocation, commit assaultand || proviso ought to be extended to the territory to be 
But while opposing pledges, they.commit him to | battery upon a weak one, and mutilate him severe- | acquired in a treaty with Mexico. On the same 
one thing, and that is, to leave everything to the | ly, does he vindicate his honor thereby, or does he | day,a northern Democrat (Mr. Bropueap} moved 
people’s representatives—as dangerous a pledge as | bring upon himself dishonor? I do not think it | to lay the resolution on the table; and the recorded 
"hy : ' admits of a doubt that General Taylor approved | vote shows a majority of the northern Democrats 
he Constitution enacted by our fathers, and | and designed to recommend the march to the Rio | voting in the affirmative—twenty-five in number— 
now in force, provides that ‘every bill which || Grande. And yet Mr. Polk, who followed the | while every northern Whig who was present voted 
‘shall have passed the House of Representatives advice, is abused, while he who gave it is com- against the proposition to lay on the table. I refer 
‘and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, be | mended, and sought to be promoted. So much | furthermore to the fact, that on this floor, in debate, 
‘ presented to the President of the United States; | for ‘immutable principles” on the subject of the | several strong men from the North have sustained 
‘if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall |, war. | our rights during the present session. I hope I 
‘return it, with his objections, to that House in | How does the case stand in relation to the Wil- | shall be excused for naming the gentlemen loom 
‘which it originated.’? But this President is to | mot proviso? Does the Whig party lay down,as | Indiana, (Mr. Wick and Mr. Henuer,} the gen- 
exercise no discretion; he isto approve of every- || one of its “immutable principles,” opposition to | deman from Ohio, [Mr. arene and the genile- 
thing, or else to sign it without approving it. Bills | that measure, or support of it? They have said || men from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Brown and Mr. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


passed by either party though ore! opposite in || nothing about it, as an authoritative declaration of | = a and not a single northern Whig has 
i ueme | done so. 
Go now to the Journal of the Senate. From 


character, are all to . n meet || opinion; but they make reference to the opinions 
with another difficulty. The same Constitution | of their candidate. These, however, like the an- 
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that I find that on the 24th day of February 1848, 
Mr. Darowin, a Whig Senator from Connecticut, 
introduced into that body resolutions affirming that 
the act by which we might acquire or annex terri- 
tory from Mexico * should contain an unalterable 
fundamental article or provision whereby slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as punishment for 
crime, shall be forever excluded from the territory 
acquired or annexed.”’ This is, in effect, the 
Wilmot proviso. Mr. Aizen, of Ohio, moved to 
lay the resoluuions on the table, “now and for- 
ever;”’ and, the vote being taken, a large majority 
of the northern Democrats are recorded in the 
ailirmative, (only two dissenting,) and an equally 
large majority of the northern Whigs voting in the 
nevative, 

i recite now another vote of a far more recent 
date. On the 24th day of the present month, a 
resolution of Mr. Joun P. Have was before the 
Senate in the following words: 

* Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the District of Colum- 


bia be instructed to report a bill abulishing slavery in said | 
District.”’ 


The said resolution being on its passage, seven 
Senators (all Whigs) voted for it, and no northern 
W hig Senator, with one exception, voted againstit. 
The remainder were with the * wounded or miss- 
ing.’’ lourteen northern Democrats were present, 
and all voted with the South against the bill. 
fucts speak louder? 

I say, therefore, with great pleasure, that while 
there are some northern Democrats here unsound 
on this subject, yet the great body of them are 
ever found true. Actuated by a spirit of loyalty 
to the Constitution, and a just regard for its com- | 
promises, they stand by the rights of their brethren 
of the South, as they expect their own rights to be 
observed. But when, 1 ask, did we ever find, in 
a clear, distinct, and positive manner, one northern 
Whig vote with us on this question since the Wil- 
mot proviso was first introduced? Looking to the 
records of the country, I find none that has ever 
done so. Tried by the record, the whole party at 
the North are condemned as unsound. 

To my constituents, then, whom I am bound to 
regard, and to the whole southern country, whose 
interests Lam prepared to maintain by every means, 
from my place here in this House, | say that the 
Democratic party, as shown by their votes, can be 
trusted on this subject with far more safety than 
the Whig party; and I ask southern gentlemen, 
whose interest in the matter is natural and proper, 
will you stand by your northern friends? If you 
will not stand by them, how can you hope that 
they will stand by you? Once say that you will 
trast no northern man, and you may look over the 
whole expanse from Mason and Dixon’s line to 
the Lakes and the St. Lawrence, but you will find 
no heart to beat responsive to yourown. The 
Democrats, chilled by distrust, will become as un- 
sound as the Whigs, and then sectional division 
will be complete. Then this Union of States will 
feel the hand of dissolution laid heavily upon it. 
It may be saved, but it will be against all hope, | 
and from the jaws of death. Is not the Demo- 
cratic candidate fer the Presidency, standing on the | 
doctrines of his Nicholson letter, backed, too, by | 
the gallant Butler, and surrounded by the sound | 
and healthful influences of the Democratic party, 
safer for you on this question than a man totally 
inexperienced in civil affairs, who will be elected, 
if at all, by a misrepresentation of his position on 
one side of the Union or the other—who will be 
surrounded in his administration by Whigs, per- 
haps many from the North, and who will be 
backed by a northern anti-slavery Vice President? 
Much depends on your decision of this ques- | 
tion, 

[ proceed now to what was originally my whole 
pares. and that is, to submit an argument in be- 
alf of southern rights in the acquired Territories. 
Though our Union was entered into as a Union of 
slaveholders, and, at the formation of our Consti- 
tution, every State but one held slaves; though 
that instrument distinctly recognizes the institu- 
tion, and spreads its protection over it; though the 
most illustrious of its architects lived and died the 
owners of slaves,—yet it is now idly and vainly 
attempted to make domestic slavery a ground of 
reproach and a stone of stumbling. 

t is now asserted that slavery is “ @ moral evil,” | 


in other words, a sin, and consequently that those | 


—= “Slavery in the “‘Territories—Mr. Bocock. 
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i} 
Can 


| laws arisen to protect it? 
And wherever slavery dues not exist, itis | 
| because enactments are made to prohibit it. If there 
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who hold slaves, are guilty therefor. Sir, when 


| look to those enduring precepts of moral con- |! 


duct which, mocking all change, and defying all 


flight of years, shall be made more and more illus- | 


trious as eternal ages shall crown them with the 
fruits of their happy influence, I see slavery there 
tolerated, | had almost said inculcated. I see such 


language as this: “ Both thy bondmen and thy | 


* bondmaids shall be of the heathen that are round 
‘about you; of them shall you buy bondmen and 


*bondmaids; and ye shall take them asan inherit- | 


‘ance for your children after you to inherit them 
‘ for a possession,” &c. And looking through the 
pages of that sacred book from Genesis to Apoca- 
lypse, | find an exhortation to every virtue and a 
rebuke for every sin; but I nowhere find a con- 
demnation of the slaveholder. 1 see there the ad- 


monition, ** Servants be obedient to your masters;” | 
but I do not see the direction, ‘* Masters, manumit || 
your slaves.’’ J see it said, ** Ye shail not bear | 


false witness against your neighbor;”’ but I do not 


see anything like this: ** Form abolition societies 


and abuse slaveholders.” I read, ** Blessed are 


| the peace-makers;’’ but no blessing is promised 


for attempting to excite servile insurrection. 
But there is in this age, as there has been in 
others, men wise above what is written, who would 


/ amend and add to the sacred volume, not remem- | 
bering that they thereby subject themselves to the | 


curse: ** If any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are writ- 
ten in this book.’’ 


science for us. 


science to spare for his own crimes. And now 


to-day I hold the character of the humane, benev- | 


olent, Christian master, as far superior to that of 
the intermeddling, insurrection-breeding agitator, 
as the pure morality of the Bible is superior to the 
wild jargon of the false philanthropist. 


‘The expediency of slavery, we of the South do | 
‘The responsibility of | 


not choose to discuss here. 
its existence among us rests upon other shoulders; 
but the institution 1s ours, and we will protect it. 


| We have it, and claim our rights with it. 


If slavery be rightfully and constitutionally ex- 
cluded from the ‘Territories, while in a territorial 
state, it must be because, either, 

1. Congress has the right to exclude it; 

2. Or the Territorial Legislatures have the right; 

3. Or the municipal regulauons already in torce 
will remain on that subject; a 

4. Or slavery can only exist by positive enact- 
ment, which cannot be made in its favor. 


I shall submit a view of the subject, which, if | 


true, will negative all of these propositions. 

The right of property is a natural right, nota 
governmental one; it springs from the laws of man’s 
being, not from the laws of his enactment. Left 
to himself, man will ever own property, because 
he will ever subject external objects to his use. 


The condition of property first arises, then laws | 
come to protect the possession and enjoyment of | 
Property exists | 


it, and to define the tenure. | 
before government, and is above it. When laws 
are established to protect property, you must look 


to actual fact, and the custom of the country, to || 


see what constitutes the subject to be protected. 


In relation to domestic slavery, what is the nat- | 


ural order of events in the various nations of the 
globe where it has existed? Have laws first estab- 
lished the right, and then the institution arisen? 
or has the fact of slavery first existed, and then 
Unquesuonably the lat- 


ter. 


be no positive enactment in force to prohibit it, the 
fact of slavery will quickly arise, and the general 
laws of property will apply to that which actual 
fact shows to be property, in accordance with the 


constitution of the country. But the fact of Afri- | 


can slavery is recognized by the Constitution of 
the United States (all must admit) as one which 
may exist, and which existing, is to be protected. 
In other words, the rightof ownership which exists 
by nature is admitted by the United States Consti- 
tution as applying to African slavery. Is it not 
clear, then, that unless positively prohibited by 
some binding law, 1 might carry my slaves into 


Satisfied ourselves that there | 
is no immorality in it, we have very slight opinion | 
of those who are so egregiously wounded in con- | 
As he who is too attentive to the || 
business of others, neglects his own, so he who is | 

too penitent for others’ faults, has but little con- | 


a ge Ho. or Rate: 


the new territory, and claim there the protection 
of them, under the Constitution of the United 
States and the general laws of property ? Though 
| horses were not enumerated as property, would 
they not still be protected as such, if the fact of 
ownership over them actually existed ? would they 
not be the subject of theft, and liable, on escape 
to be recaptured? So of slaves. ; 
| But some gentlemen contend that Territories are 
| not under the Constitution of the United States, 
So argued the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Per. 
TiTt.}|_ How, | ask, can the States, in their confed- 
| erated character, own anything except under the 
constitutional compact which unites them? How 
can partners own anything in their associated char- 
acter, which does not come under the articles of 
copartnership? This doctrine would go too far 
for the gentleman himself. Congress exists under 
the Constitution, and has no power as a legislative 
body unless derived from it. If Congress itself, 
out of its representative character, owns the terri- 
tory, then there should be a partition among the 
/members. But this doctrine, however agreeable 
to us, is not true. Congress cannot touch the ter- 
_ritory,except in its representative character, which 
it derives wholly from the Constitution. 

I come now to inquire whether the enactments 
previously existing against slavery in California 
and New Mexico will continue in force. The 

| position has been taken, that the municipal regula- 
tions of a conquered country continue to exist 
under the conqueror till repealed. But on what 
does this doctrine of Lord Mansfield rest, and how 
far does itextend? Such regulations cannot con- 
tinue in force by the authority which originally 
enacted them, because that authority is removed. 
They do continue only from convenience, until 
new regulations can be established, and derive 
their binding authority from an implied reénactment 
of them by the conqueror. But an enactment can- 
not be implied, when a positive enactment could 
not be made. Under the Constitution, Congress 
could not establish the Catholic religion. There- 
fore, no implied establishment of it by Congress 
could exist, and it would cease to be the establish- 
ment in any country brought under our Constitu- 
tion. So of any other regulation inconsistent with 
our Constitution, and beyond the pale of our au- 
thority. If Congress could not pass a law pro- 
_ hibiting slaver in the new Territories, no previous 
regulation prohibiting it could continue in exist- 
ence by the implied enactment. Is there any 
| power to pass such a prohibition, either in Con- 
| gress or in the Territorial Legislatures? 
| Here I wish to institute the inquiry, What is the 
} condition of the territory annexed, and to whom 
| 
| 


{| 
| 


does the sovereignty go?) There seems to me a 
yood deal of vagueness manifested on the subject 
of the sovereignty of the terriiory, growing, I 
| think, out of a mistaken idea of sovereignty. 
| We hear sometimes of modified sovereignty, and 
|| divided sovereignty. I cannot conceive the possi- 
| bility of either. Sovereignty is the supreme au- 
| thority, or that which can form the organic or 
fundamental law. There may be different agencies 
to exercise the attributes of sovereignty, as their 
State and General Government, for the several 
| States; but the sovereignty itself is a unit, and 
|| resides in the people of each State severally. The 
‘| people of each State, for themselves, clothed these 
/agencies with power over them. They are the 
_ source of the power. Can there be two supremes 
within the same limits? Then no one is supreme. 
| Can there be two sovereigns, each with absolute 
| power, within the same sphere? Then there is’ no 
| sovereign. A sovefeignty may impose restric- 
tions on itself, but no one else can do so, except 
by its consent. Over every country there must 
'be complete sovereignty somewhere. Where is 
that source of power from which comes the au- 
thority to ordain and establish the fundamental or 
organic law for a Territory of the United States? 
The answer to that question fixes the position of 
the sovereignty. And I say it is not in the Gen- 
eral Government. The Revolution in this coun- 
| try established here the doctrine that all power is 
derived from the people; that magistrates are their 
| agents, and that governments are their agencies. 
| Governments, being agents, cannot be sovere 
|The whole of the able argument made the other 
| day by the gentleman from Indiana, {[Mr. Perrir,) 
‘| seemed to me to rest on the fallacy, that sover- 
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eignty over the Territories rests in the General 
Government, which is impossible. 

The sovereignty of the ‘Territories must reside, 
then, in the people, either of the ‘Territories them- 
selves or of the United States. [argue that it can- 
not reside in the people of the Territories. If they | 
are sovereign, then they can meet and ordain what- 
ever constitution they please. They may make 
their government a monarchy, an aristocracy, or 
ademocracy. They may dissolve all connection 
with us, and place themselves under any other 
nation. They may pass laws prohibiting our 
citizens to go into their lands. How absurd would | 
that be! We have conyuered the country—we | 
have shed blood and expended money to obtain it 
—it has been regularly ceded to us—and now, by | 
this, doctrine, they might exclude us! It would | 
now be more independent, though conquered, than 
it was previously. It would, in fact, be the con- 
queror itself. Conquer and reduce it into subjec- 
tion again, and the same condition of things exists. 
But the whole of the legislation of this Govern- 
ment in relation to the Territories has been based 
upon the contrary supposition, that the aythority 
of Congress is superior to that of the Territories, | 
and we practise on that doctrine every day. From 
us they get their forms of government, their gov- | 
ernors, their judges, &c. Their laws are submit- | 
ted to this body for approval or rejection, and 
sometimes we have refused approval, even when 
the lands of the Union were not concerned. ‘The 
instances of this | need not enumerate. 

Whatever power the Territorial Legislatures 
have, they derive, in fact, from Congress, which | 
can certainly transfer no higher power than it pos- 
sesses in itself. No man can convey what he does | 
notown. Neither the Government of the United 
States nor the Territorial Legislatures being pos- | 
sessed of the sovereign authority over the Terri- | 
tories, it results that the sovereignty must reside | 
in the people of the several States in their asso- | 
ciated character. If this be true, this consequence | 
is clear: The people of the United States, in their 
confederated character, have no other agent than 
the United States Government to exercise the pow- 
ers and attributes of their sovereignty; and Con- 
gress, as their agent, has no power except such as 
1s derived from the Constitution. Congress, then, 
has the right to legislate for the Territories, so far 
as the Constitution permits, but of course no fur- 
ther. What is the extent of the power conferred 
in relation to this matter by that instrument? It 
is derived by most persons from that clause of the 
Constitution which provides that ‘‘ the Congress | 
shall have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting, the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States,”’ 
&e. The terms ‘to dispose of,” and ‘ other 

roperty,’’ found in this clause, are regarded as 
imiting the express grant of power solely to legis- 
lation for the territory as property or land. This | 
J admit to be true. This is the whole extent of 
the aapenss grant. But how will you dispose of | 
your land without providing for its setilement? 
and how can it be settled without enactments to 
protect the rights of the settlers? I regard, then, 
a limited power of Government as expressly and 
necessarily incident to the power to dispose of the 
territory as land. The implied power in this, as 


and to be measured by the necessity incident to 
the express grant. A simple right of protection | 
for person and property is the whole extent to 
which the regulation of persons is incident to the | 
power to dispose of the lands. The object which | 


Congress has in view in this disposal is, to have | 
the territory settled, and prepare it to take its place | 
in the Confederacy of coequal States. ‘The power | 
to prohibit slavery is not incident, necessarily, to | 
this purpose. It is not necessary that slavery | 
should be ere in the Territories, to have 
them settled and brought into the Union. If it be 
not necessary for the purpose of carrying out the 
express grant, it is unconstitutional. Others de- 
rive the power of governing the Territories from 
the power of acquiring it. If you acquire, you 
must govern. But the governing in this case is to 
be done’with the same purpose of bringing the 
erritory into the Union as coequal with the other 
States, and the same limitation would apply.. Fur- 


thermore, Congress is the agent or trustee of co- 


47 


in all other cases, is to be as limited as possible, || with united voice, protested against the measure, 


Nor did she stand alone. | 


equal partners in the Government of the Territo- || 


' authority. 


ries, and can make no discrimination among them. 
They are tenants in common, entitled to equal 
rights and privileges; and any regulation to the 
contrary would be unjust and inconsistent with 
the equality of the States, as they stand under the 
Constitution. If the Congress can prohibit slaves, 
it can prohibit the introduction of horses, or any 
other property, into the Territories, and can there- 
fore exercise the most despotic power of discrimi- 
nation; surely such a power will not be claimed 
as an incident to an express grant of so limited a 
character. 

(Mr. Pertir rose to inquire whether it was con- 
tended that Congress could create slavery, but not 
abolish it in the Territories ?] 

Mr. BOCOCK said, certainly not. It can neither 
create nor abolish; but such property as it finds 


existing there, in conformity with the principles || 


and provisions of the Constitution, it must recog- 
nize and protect. If Congress cannot prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, it follows that the ques- 
tion must be left to be disposed of by the people of 
the Territories, ‘‘under the general principles of 
the Constitution.” Under this restriction, they 
can only pass a law to prohibit it when they form 
their constitution with a view to become one of 
the States of the Confederacy. The power to pro- 
hibit slavery is a sovereign power, and can only 
be exercised by a sovereign authority. When the 
Territory is admitted as a State, of course the State 
constitution comes into operation and State sover- 
eignty into existence. 

The argument from precedent I have not time to 
examine at any length. There are only two cases 
that deserve to be considered, because the others 
flow from these. They are the passage of the or- 


the ordinance of 1787 be recognized, of course the 


Territories formed under it are to be non-slave- | 


holding; and if the Missouri compromise is ob- 
served, of course the States formed out of the Lou- 
isiana Territory north of 36° 30’ are also to be 
non-slaveholding. The ordinance of 1787 prohibit- 
ing slavery in the territory ceded by Virginia 
northwest of the Ohio river was passed by the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, as Mr. Madison said, 


** without the slightest shadow of constitutional | 


** It was proposed, in fact, rather as a 


compact between the people of the old States and 
the people who should settle the Territory. It 


| made a provision, which did not previously exist 


under the Articles of Confederation, for the deliv- 
ery in all future time of fugitive slaves escaping 
into this Territory from the slaveholding States. 
When first proposed, Virginia and the whole South 
voted to strike out that clause of the ordinance pro- 
hibiting slavery; and this opposition they contin- 
ued the next time it was brought up. 
length waived their objection, for the purpose of 
having the other features of the ordinance estab- 
lished. Being originally proposed only as a com- 
pact, it has since been observed by the South on 
that ground. It cannot commit the South to the 


| whole principle contended for; and the Missouri 


| 
| 


compromise, no more than the ordinance, com- 
mits the South to the 


to prohibit slavery. The effort was long and stren- 


| uously made to prohibit Missouri from coming 


into the Union except as a free State. The South, 


and denied the power. 
Then, as now, some of the best spirits of the North 
stood by her. 


truth, from amidst the regions of error. 
ger became imminent. 
was proposed by the North; and the South, with 


But they at | 
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visions of the Constitution in the beginning, and 
there she stands unmoved and erect to this day. 
Satisfied that trath and justice and peerless con- 
sistency are with her, she looks down from her 
high pesition with contemptuous indifference upon 
these who, with bitter but harmless venom, aim 
to wound her. If she be fallen, she is yet high 
enough, it appears, to be envied, 

To this, then, we come. ‘This territory has been 
won by the joint valor and joint treasure of the 
nation, Southern blood as well as northern, has 
watered the plains of Mexico. Monterey, Buena 
Vista, Cerro Gordo, and the other battle-fields of 
the far South, have beheld southern valor rivaling 
northern, and will lend their voices to swell. the 
tide of southern as well as northern fame. Now 
that the territory is ours, shall we enjoy it in com- 
mon, as brethren? or is a restriction to be adopted 
in relation to it, which will discriminate against us, 
and to ourexclusion? Uf the former, a bright vista 
opens before us, and our Union is destined to move 
onward in its career of glory, till it attain a post- 
tion of usefulness and splendor which mind can- 


/ not now conceive; but if, on the contrary, our 


ower claimed for Congress | 


But party purposes could not in- | 
duce southern men then to brand as ** dough-faces’’ | 
| those who thus gallantly came to the support of 
The dan- | 
t length the compromise || 


that love for the Union which she ever displays, || 


determined as far as possible to vote for it. A con- 


| siderable number of southern members, however, 


foreseeing that this magnanimity would be plead 
as precedent against them, refused so to vote. 
the Virginia members voted against the original 
restriction, contending that it was in violation of 
the Constitution and of justice. Though they di- 


All | 


vided on the compromise, all agreed in opposition | 


to the power claimed. True, however, to every 


' 
j 


like plighted faith, when the compromise was | 


made, they resolved to respect it. The position of | placed them before the 


Virginia has been one of uniform and consistent 


| South yet will maintain its rights. 


dinance of 1787, and the Missouri compromise. If | ardently to meet our northern brethren in a spirit 


rights are to be disregarded—if we are to be de- 
graded in the eyes of the world, and marked ont 
as those who have the plague spot resting on them 
—if it be insisted that we and our posterity shall, 
through all time, have the slow unmoving finger 
of scorn pointed at us as inferiors in this Confed- 
eracy, then [ announce that the night will deepen 
and the gloom will thicken, and what bloody forms 
of horror will ride upon the skirts of the darkness, 
I will not undertake to predict. 

Loving the Union with the fondest devotion, the 
Desiring most 


of conciliation, we have yet, if they will it other- 
wise, a heart for any fortune. We will bear in 
mind that every submission to injustice but invites 
further oppression, 





PRINCIPLES OF THE TWO PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. THOMPSON, 
OF PENNYSLVANIA. 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 27, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the Civil and 
Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, 

Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I should have preferred ad- 
dressing the committee to-morrow had it been 
agreeable, butam very indifferent on the subject; 
and as my friends on the other side desire the de- 
bate to proceed at this late hour of the ar lam 
content; but as I may feel but little obliged by their 
determination, I shall, perhaps, on this account, 


'| feel none the less at liberty to speak, what | may 


have to say, with freedom. They have opened the 
ball—this political ball—and must bear the conse- 


| quences and responsibility of converting the de- 


bate into one on party politics. The attack has 
been made (to vary the figure), under the lead of a 
distinguished captain, my colleague, [Mr. Stew- 
art,] and his advancing war-whoop has sounded 
loud and threatening; but it has not frightened 
or disturbed any one that I have heard of—there 
are none slain or missing yet, I believe. How that 
voice will sound on the retreat, | am_ not prepared 
to say; but I can imagine, that when the time 
comes, as it will, its smooth tones will be changed, 
its harmony will be gone, and it will terminate in 
one long, agonizing howl. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, time spent in investi- 
gating the principles, qualifications, and claims of 
the candidates for the office of the Chief Magis- 
tracy of this Union may not be considered as mis- 


_spent. It may be the most important thing we 


| will remark, that the existence of party 
| opposition to the power. She stood upon the pro- || Government, where popular will is the source of 


can do; certain it is, that if begun on the one side, 
the other may be allowed the same privilege. I 
shall, therefore, devote the brief period of time 
allotted me to this subject. Before saying any- 
thing of the candidates for the Presidency, I shall 
briefly speak of what I conceive to be the principles 
and practices of the two great parties that have 
ople. And here, sir, I 
in a free 
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power, is not a thing to be regretted, or which I | 
should ever desire to see destroyed; it has a salu- 
tary effect; it superinduces watchfulness and fidelity 
in those who administer the Government, and | 
scrutiny in those who desire to overthrow the | 

owers that be. The existence, therefore, of party 
is, perhaps, not an evil. The ascendency of a | 
party is quite another affair. 

Never have parties existed in this country that | 
have differed more vitally in principle than do | 
the Democratic and Whig parties of the present | 
time. ‘This difference exists mainly from the con- | 
struction given to particular parts of the Constitu- 
tion of the Union—the former claiming for that 
instrument @ strict construction, and the latter in- 
sisting and acting upon what they call a conserva- 
tive or liberal, but which is in fact, a latitudinous 
construction of it. 
wide enough to lead to the most opposite results in 
practice, The object of a constitution is limita- 
tion—the limitation of power within certain defined 
boundaries: so that on the one hand the people 
may be protected, and on the other the govern- 
ment also, within the just exercise of its powers. 
A strict construction of the Constitution is there- 
fore obviously necessary to preserve the Constitu- 
tion itself as a means of limitation. Why, sir, if 
you depart from the letter of the Constitution 
and the necessary incidents, limitation will depend 
upon those who construe it, not upon the instru- 
ment itself; and what might be its boundaries to- 
day, may be passed without hesitancy to-morrow, 
and still be claimed to be within its restrictions. 
It would thus expand or contract according to the 
will and views of those who, for the time being, 
might be called on to construe it—and be thus, in 
fact, no limitation whatever—defeating the end, the 
object, and intent of a constitution altogether. On 
the part of the Whigs, it has been contended thatthe 
Constitution authorizes the establishment of a bank 
of the United States—a distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands amongst the States—assumption 
of State debts by the National Government—**, pro- 
tection for protection,” without regard to reven ue— 
and even the construction of roads and canals be- 
tween points within States alone under the jurisdic- 
tion of State Governments. 


found within that instrument—not within its just 
construction; nothing, by any just system of inter- 
pretation or implication, can be construed to favor it. 
All this has been contended for, and has been the 
sentiment, at times, of the party opposed to us, if not 
atalltimes. Indeed, sir, I 

that their governing principle, on this subject, con- 
sisted in the will alone of Congress, as the only 
limitation under the Constitution. We have heard 
it said, of late days, that a bank of the United 
States was an ‘obsolete idea.’’ Should the Whigs 
succeed in electing a President, would it be so? 
This was said before the elections in 1840; it proved 
then to be profession, not practice, as the history 
of the creation of a fifty-million bank most clearly 
proved. But, sir, my colleague, in spite of him- 
self, has exhibited a slight glimpse of the cloven 
foot, even now. He told us yesterday that he 
thought that State banks were entirely unconstitu- 


tional—that the power to create them belonged ex- | 


clusively to the National Legislature. Here it is 
avowed. Would a party composed of such poli- 
ticians and statesmen in power hesitate long to 
create a bank of the United States? Would Gen- 
eral Taylor veto such a bank, when his friends— 
original friends, such as my colleague undoubtedly 
is—believed it to be within the power of Congress 
to create it—and believed, too, that the power ex- 
ists nowhere else to make banks? 

Mr. STEWART. Will the gentleman allow me 
to explain? I have always opposed the bank, and 
never voted for one in my life. Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats had both voted for them. 

Mr. THOMPSON, This may be so, but did | 
not my colleague support those who favored a 
national bank? Did he not give a most hearty and 
earnest support to Mr. Clay? to General Harri- 
son? Was he not always a supporter of Whig 
men and Whig principles? And were they not 
until lately, if not still, supporters of the meas- 
ure? It is but recently that the announcement 
that a bank was an ‘ obsolete idea’’ began to be 
made; and I much doubt its continued prevalence 
if that party should acquire the power to create , 


. . . ° , 
Here, sir, is a wide difference— 


Now, sir, all these | 
things are strangers to the Constitution—not to be | 


have sometimes thought 
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one. They are opposed to the sub-treasury, the | When President Jackson firmly and earnestly 
only medium under the Constitution of establish- || demanded that France should no longer be per. 
ing a constitutional currency. Opposition to this || mitted to temporize and withhold payments of the 


measure, sir, in my judgment, is support of what | 
they say is the exploded and * obsolete idea”’ of || 
a bank. The Whigs have also been in favor of || orators declaimed everywhere against him and his 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands | 


to the States. I should not be surprised if this 
would soon be found among the * obsoletes,’’ as 
also that other scheme of assuming the state debts; 
and, like the bank question, obsolete until oppor- 
tunity shall exist to establish them by legislation. 
All these things they have claimed to find sanctions 
for in the Constitution. Not, sir, because the 
power is found within that instrument, but because 
it may suit their judgment of what public policy 
might dictate. 
pose the exercise of the veto power. 


The Democratic party insist on a strict construc- | 
tion of the Constitution: this they conceiye to be the | 
great safeguard of that instrument and its limita- | 


tions. And in addition thereto, they approve of and 


sustain the exercise of the veto power. While, sir, | 


it may be, and frequently is, exercised contrary to 
the individual judgment and wishes of members of 
the party, yet they sustain it, they support its ex- 
ercise as an additional protection to the Constitu- 
tion, securing it from infraction either as the result 
of hasty, or mistaken legislation. 
trine, in short, is—liberal construction and no veto; 
the Democratic doctrine, strict construction and 
the exercise of the veto power. Can any one 


doubt which party, therefore, is most likely to pre- | 


serve, free from encroachment, the great charter of 
our liberties, and national prosperity? If both these 


safeguards were withdrawn, let me ask, what is | 


there left to protect against baleful influences during 
high party excitement or the intrigues of designing 
men? And if either be taken away, by so much, 
then, is the safety of the instrument endangered. 
How much, therefore, will not the danger be in- 
creased by the abolition of both? Sir, the great, 


and I might say, the only difference between free | 


and despotic governments, consists in the existence 


| of limitations, through the means of constitutions; 


and whatever destroys these limitations not only un- 
dermines constitutional restrictions, but advances 
towards the destruction of liberty itself. 

Not more diverse has been the policy of the an- 
tagonists of Democratic principles in their practices 
on questions of great national interest. ‘Time will 


| not allow me to do more than to mention what his- 


tory must clearly authenticate. The Federal party, 
in 1812, in Congress, (principally from a portion 
of the New England States, now Whig,) opposed, 
in the most active and virulent manner, the war 
with Great Britain; denounced it as unjust and 


unrighteous, and unbecoming a Christian people | 


to rejoice at the success of the American arms in 
such a conflict; called it ** Madison’s war;’’ and 
finally held a convention at Hartford, to give form 
and method to their opposition, notwithstanding 
the war terminated gloriously for American honor.* 


* The following are a few of the many expressions against 
the war of 1812 by the party opposing it then: 
“Atthe door of James Madison and his accomplices lies 


the blood of our butchered countrymen.”’—Salem Gazelte, 
during the war. 


“The evils the Federalists have long predicted, are thick- 


ening upon us; and, in our affliction, let us always remem- | 


| ber itis Jumes Madison and his party thut have brought these 
calamities upon us.’’— Worcester Spy, 1814. 


“Mr. Madison has declared war, let Mr. Madison carry 
it on.”"—Rev. Mr. Gardner, of Boston, (Sermon.) 

“So unjust is this offensive war into which our rulers 
have plunged us, in the sober consideration of millions, that 
they cannot conscientiously approach the God of Armies for 
his blessing upon it.?’— Boston Sentinel, 1813. 

«The war was founded in falsehood, declared without 
necessity, and its real object was extent of territory by unjust 
conquest, and to aid the late tyrant of Europe in his view 
of aggrandizement.”—Resolve of the Massachusetts Senate, 
during the war. 

The committee of the Legislature of Connecticut, who 
reported in favor of seuding delegates to the Hartford Con- 
vention, declare, that it is “ an odious and disastrous war,”’ 
“ waged for foreign conquest,” “devoted to a fruitless in- 
vasion of the enemy’s territory.” 

‘The war is purely democratic; it was undertaken for 


' democratic, and not tor national, purposes. Let the Demo- 


crats, therefore, terminate it in the best manner they can. 
WE HAVE NO PARTNERSHIP IN THE MATTER.”? * * * The 
war has hitherto been the war of a party; let it so continue, 
and so be terminated! The disgrace will then continue to 
be the disgrace of the party, and not of the nation—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.”’— United Stutes Gazette, 


Philadelphia, during the war. 


«Tr, at the command of weak or wicked rulers, they un- | 


Over and above ali this, they op- || 


The Whig doc- || 


indemnitiesdue our citizens, the Whig press almost 
unanimously took ground against him; and Whie 


| 

| policy. Again the result was fortunate and hon. 
orable to the country, in the success of his mens. 
| ures, and the indemnities were paid. The Maine 
| or Northeastern boundary, had been a subject of 
| controversy between Great Britain and the United 
| States for many years. A Whig administration 
| and Whig negotiators settled the contest by yield- 
| 


| ing a large portion of what the Democratic ad- 


|| ministration had refused to concede, by adherin 


} 


| to what geography and history indicated to be the 
true boundary, and yielded up some eight hun- 
dred thonsand acres of territory that had been 
claimed by the United States for half a century; 
and this treaty was confirmed by Whig votes in 
the Senate—a very few Democratic Senators voting 
for it. After this concession, came the Oregon 
contest. Sir, this unsettled and long-agitated ques- 
tion came up shortly after the commencement of 
|| the twenty-ninth Congress. I, for the first time, 
|| had taken a seat in this Hall; I had anticipated, 
that on this national question, all would have em- 
| braced the American side of it. For five or six 
'| months it was discussed. The Democratic portion 
| of the House maintained, with but few exceptions, 
|| our title to the whole of Oregon. The Whigs, 
|| with the same unanimity, denied this title. In all 
'| that long and earnest debate, I recollect but one 
|| voice on the other side of the House raised against 
| the claim of Great Britain to any part of that ter- 
ritory. Experience and learning gave to the elo- 
|| quence and pers of that great man irresistible 
power; he labored carnestly and enthusiastically 
for the right. That voice is silent now; and its 
| possessor (John Quincy Adams) reposes in peace, 
| leaving a name glorious for great services, purity 
a and patriotic devotion. That contest, 
ended on account of a preéxpression of the Sen- 
|| ate, which rendered it necessary for the President 
to submit the question of treating for the 49th par- 
allel of latitude to the Senate, as the boundary, 
although against his own sense of its justice. 
|| Nearly the whole Whig party voted to yield our 
claim beyond this point. It was so settled, and 
another concession was thus obtained by Great 
Britain. 

[Mr. Tuompson afterwards corrected himself by 
remarking, that his colleague (Mr. Potiock) had 
spoken in support of our claim to 54° 40’; so also 
had Mr. Darracu.] 

Next came the Mexican war. The Whigs, it 
will not be denied here, or anywhere, have in this 











dertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his services 
in such a war, or loans his money for its support, or by his 
conversation, his writings, or by any other mode of infla- 
ence, encourages its prosecution, that man is an accomplice 
in the wickedness, loads his conscience with the blackest 
crimes, brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, and, in the 
sight of God and the law, is a murderer.”?—Dr. Osgood’s ser- 
mon, Medford, Mussachusetts, 1812. 

“ My planis, to withhold our money, and make a separate 
peace with England.”’—Boston Advocate, 1814. 

¢¢ Will Federalists subscribe to the loan? Will they Jend 
money to our national rulers? To what purposes have 
Federalists exerted themselves to show the wickedness of 
the war, to rouse public sentiment aguinst it, and to show the 
authors of it not only to be unworthy of pullic confidence, but 
HIGHLY CRIMINAL, if they now contribute the sums without 
which their rulers must be compelled to stop??’—Boston Gu- 
zette, 1814. ; 

‘It is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is, 
that any man who lends money to the Government at the 
present time will forfeit all claim to common honesty and com- 
mon courtesy among all true friends to the country. God 
forbid that any Federalist should ever hold up his hand to pay 
Federalists re money lent to the present rulers ; and Federal- 
ists can judge whether Democrats will tax their constituents 
to pay interest to Federalists.”— Boston Gazette, 1814. 

« All the evils which afflict the country are imputed to the 
opposition. It is said to be owing to the opposition that it 
has been prosecuted with na better success. This, sir, is no 
new strain.” * * * ‘Phe opposition is constitutional 
and legal. [tis also conscientious. It rests in settled and 
soher convictions that such policy (the war) is destructive 
to the interests of the people, and dangerous to the being of 
Government.” * * * ‘This is not the entertainment 
to which we were invited. We are told that these disap- 
pointments are ewing to the opposition which the war en 
counters. This is no new strain, Bt is the constant tune of 
every weak or wicked Administration !?”—Speeeh of Mr. 
Webster, in 1814, on the subject of the disasters on the northern 


Sentiments like the above without number might be added, 
showing where the Federalists of New England were in 
1812, and showing a great ci with the Whig senti- 
pent about the Mexican war of 1846. 
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House, and in the Senate, and almost universally 
in the country, opposed this war; denounced it by 
every term and epithet that could express opposi- 
tion to it, and the Administration and party that 
bas supported and conducted it. They have called 


it ** the President’s war’’—characterized it as “* un- | 
holy,” *‘ unjust,” and “ hellish.”” And this House || 
finally, and during its continuance, voted that it | 
was ** unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by | 


the President.”” When this vote was given in Jan- 
uary last, the prospect of peace seemed as distant 


as it had been a year before; yet this vote was | 


given, and the Journals containing it (and what 1 


chink a most unfounded libel on our country) attest | 
the fact, and will continue to do so until the end of | 
time, unless corrected by the expunging precess, | 
which I hepe to see consummated, as well for our | 
national honor as that the truth of history may be 


vindicated. Did this war begin by the act of the 
President? Sir, 1 think no mind, partial or im- 
partial, after having examined the subject, can 
come to such a conclusion. What were the facts? 
Annexation had been determined upon, and reso- 
jutions to that effect (drawn by a Whig) passed on 
the Istday of March, 1845, and an agent despatched 
to Texas with them on the 3d of that month. Mr. 
Polk was inaugurated on the 4th; on the 6th, two 
days thereafter, the Mexican minister, Almonte, 
notified the new Administration that he looked 
upon the passage of the resolutions as equivalent 
to a declaration of war 
his passports, and terminated his diplomatic rela- 
tions at Washington. To this the President, 


through the Secretary of State, caused the assu- | 


vance to be made that no unfriendly feeling existed 


on the part of the Government of the United | 
States towards Mexico; that it was his most | 
earnest desire to preserve peace between the two | 
countries; that Texas had been independent for | 
nine years—her independence acknowledged by | 
the principal European Powers, as also by the | 
United States; and that, under such circumstances, | 
it was conceived that Texas had as fully the right | 
to annex herself as to maintain her independence: | 


that the most liberal spirit would be exercised in 


was deemed insufficient. Mr. Almonte procured 


his passports, and left the country. The Ameri- | 


Principles of the two 


¥ 


' 


States; thus showing that war was intended by 
Mexico before any approach of our army to the 
Rio Grande. Paredes succeeded him. An appli- 
cation was made to the new administration by our 
minister to be recognized, but was again refused. 
When the news of his final refusal was received 
at Washington, General Taylor was directed to 
take position on the Rio Grande. He had recom- 
mended this himself in October previous, as his 
despatch fully shows. He was strictly enjoined, 
in making this movement, to commit no act of vio- 
lence on any Mexican he might meet, resident or 
otherwise. Whenever he met such, he declared 
the wishes of the country for peace; and when he 
arrived at the Rio Grande, he found it necessary to 
fortify himself within reach of the city of Matamo- 
| ros. After arriving there, a parley took place, in 
|| which the officer on the part of the United States 
i (General Worth) avowed again the desire for pre- 
|| serving peace, and referring the causes of dispute 
|| to negotiation. This, too, was disregarded. On the 
| 18th of April, General Paredes issued positive and 
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ciation against the President by the entire Whig 
party—I mean the politicians; and finally, as a 
crowning act of opposition, a vote of this House on 
the 3d of January last was given, that the war was 


' unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the 


|| direct orders to Arista to attack the Americans; | 


| and his despatch of the 23d of the same month 

expresses the hope that, before the receipt of it, 
| hostilities had commenced—that his troops had 
| been victorious, (both found among Arista’s papers 
| taken at Resaca‘de la Palma.) About this time Col. 
|| Cross was murdered by the Mexicans. On the 


attacked, and himself and about 60 soldiers cap- 
tured or killed by Mexicans on the Texas side of 
the Rio Grande. Lieutenant Porter had also been 
killed a day or so before; and on the 7th of May, 
; Captain Walker and a party of soldiers were at- 


tle of Palo Alto was fought; and on the 9th of Ma 
the victory of Resaca de la Palma was achieved; 


recrossed the Rio Grande and fled into the interior 
of Mexico. Thus had the Mexican troops crossed 





constitution, and in her State constitution,) and, be- 
| fore a blow was struck, commenced hostilities, by 
killing and capturing officers and men of our army. 


é | 24th of the same month, Captain Thornton was. 
ainst Mexico, demanded | 


tacked and six men killed, on the same side of the | 
river. On the 8th of May, the enemy’s forces hav- | 
ing all crossed the Rio Grande into Texas, the bat- | 


| ed, marked, and known as such. 


and those Mexicans who escaped from the conflict || 


President.” This was carried by a strict party 
vote—83 Whigs for it, and 82 Democrats against 
it. Sir, this vote is of serious consequence to the 
country; it casts upon it the imputation of aggres- 
sion, inexcusable aggression, upon the rights of a 
sister Republic, by and through a violation of the 
Constitution, upon which we all should look with 
sacred reverence. Never was there a more serious 
charge; never a charge so groundless, nay, 80 
thoroughly disproved by every act in the history 
of the war. And, sir, [ shall re-offer, while I re- 
main a member of this House, whenever I can 
under its rules, resolutions to expunge the unjust 
sentence, until it shall be obliterated or surrounded 
by dark and ominous lines, warning the reader 
that within their circumference is contained an as- 
persion on the national honor and the fidelity of 
our national Administration, and to be ever heed- 
But I have not 
time to pursue this war question. It was justly 
begun and has been gloriously terminated, adding 
unfading glory to our arms as well as commem- 
orating Our magnanimity and humanity in con- 
ducting it. My object was to show that the Whig 
party had opposed it and taken sides against the 
country on this as on the other great issues be- 


| tween our country and other Powers that I have 


briefly noticed. It is enough here to say, that far 
different have been the principles and practices of 
the Democratic party. On all these questions, va- 
ried as they have been, that party has followed no 
lead but that of the country—no star but her wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Chairman, republican governments de- 
pend upon public opinion; monarchies and despo- 
tisms upon the will and interests of the few, and 
the strong arm of power. With us it is public 


| opinion that gives vitality and force to our insti- 


the Rio Grande, (the boundary fixed by ‘Texas in | 
'| her declaration of independence, in her national | 
regard to all questions of boundary. But all this || 


can plenipotentiary at Mexico was furnished with | 
his passports, and friendly relations were at once | 
ended. Sir, the most marked desire was evinced by 
the President to preserve peace. After this termi- | 
nation of friendly relations, Mexico began to col- | 


The President had wisely prepared for this Mex- | 
ican invasion; he anticipeiga it, and was ready for || 
the emergency. Was this beginning a war ‘un- |! 
constitutionally by him,”’’ to defend a State against | 
invasion? He did this, and did no more, He | 


tutions, and energy to the Government. Upon it 

alone can they exist. It is obvious, that if popu- 
_lar approval or disapproval have nothing to do 
with the principles or the measures of Government 
to be adopted by those who are to administer 
them, all will depend on the views of those 
who govern, and being unknown, must be taken 
on trust by their supporters and followers. The 
difference between the Democratic and Whig par- 
ties is very greatin this respect. The former put 


fect an army: the public press, the manifestoes of | 


generals, and every act of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, indicated plainly the intention to invade 
Texas. Indeed, it was said by Paredes, I believe, 
that he would plant the Mexican standard on the 
Capitol at Washington. The pretext for all this 
was the act of annexation of Texas, and it had 
been virtually annexed on the 3d of March, 1845. 


Thus you see that the act leading to the war—in- || 
sisted on as cause of war, and which led to war— | 
took place before Mr. Polk came into office, and | 
of this he was informed two days after his inaugu- | 
ration. Well, sir, on the 4th of July, 1845, annex- | 
ation was consummated by the act of Texas, and | 


she, in fact, although not entirely in form, became 
one of the States of the Union. 


great force was assembling on the northern frontier 
of Mexico, the authorities of Texas called on the 
President for protection. The point had arrived 
at which he was bound to act—the invasion of a 
State. He did act. General Taylor was directed 
to take position at Corpus Christi. This he did 
in August, 1845, west of the Nueces. To prevent 
the threatening conflict, the Administration made 
an effort to reconcile angry feelings by negotiation. 
An inquiry was made by direction of the President, 
through the American consul at Mexico, whether a 
minister to settle all difficulties would be received 
by thatGovernment. After some delays, an affirm- 
ative answer was given. A condition was annexed, 
that the squadron at or near Vera Cruz should be 
withdrawn. It was done. A minister was sent 
under this promise to receive him. He arrived in 
November, and after considerable delay and a re- 
Sort to many subterfuges, he was refused. The 
administration of Herrera was overthrown, be- 
cause, as he has since declared under his own hand, 
he was favorable to negotiation with the United 


( I Under the threat- | 
enings of Mexico, and with the knowledge that a | 


caused the enemy to be met and resisted the mo- 
|| ment they set foot on the soil of the State. So far as 


|| he was to be governed on the subject of boundary, | 


| Grande—none other had ever been hinted at, much 
| less insisted on. The Rio Grande had been named 


tury by our Government, and it had been claimed 
and defended as such by Texas. If the President 


have found one? The Nueces, alittle river of not 
over 100 miles in length, was no boundary, and 


Grande had. 
bound to do. 

But two ways exist for determining controver- 
sies between nations: by negotiation and by war. 
Now, sir, negotiation had utterly failed, after every 


He therefore defended it, as he was 


ernment. Had our minister been at liberty to 
offer the Nueces as the boundary of Texas, it 
would not have been reeeived by Mexico. And 
why? Simply because she would not hear any 
proposition whatever from him. War was there- 
fore the only remaining alternative to settle exist- 
ing difficulties, Mexico refused to treat, sent for- 
| ward her army, and ours on the spot received and 


overthrew it. Sir, no rational mind that will ex- 
amine the matter fairly, ean come to any conclu- 
sion, in my Opinion, other than that the 








| his acts in regard to this trying crisis. 
| on the 13th of May, Congress 


and known as the boundary for almost a half cen- | 


did not defend this boundary, where would he | 


n resident |, 
did his duty, faithfully and truly, and deserves, as || 
| he will receive, the gratitude of the country for all l| 
ut, sir, | 
ssed a formal dec- |! 


‘| he could look to no other boundary than the Rio | 


had never been described as such; but the Rio | 





| laration of war, and declared that the ‘‘ war existed | 


by the act of the Republic of Mezico;’’ the mem- 
|| bers of the House present, afl but 14, voting for 
it, and alt the Senators present buttwo. Notwith- 








| | 


| their assent to such principles; all can know them, 


effort for its aid had been invoked by our Gov- | 


| political principles. 


| forth their candidates, avow principles, and ask 
nothing is taken on trust. ‘The Whigs avow no 
principles, erect no platforms. They have nomi- 
nated their candidate, and certainly they have taken 
him on trust. General Taylor has never embraced 
any political principles, if we believe his own ad- 
missions. He has never voted, although eligible 
for thirty or forty years, and he avows no princi- 
les now. Let me ask, for what has he been se- 
ected? Certainly for no distinction gained as a 
statesman; for no political sagacity—because he 
| confesses himself unacquainted with political ques- 
tions What, then, commended him to the choice 
of the Whigs? Simply and alone his military 
success in Mexico. But, sir, | would like to 
|know why, if this was the only object of the 
| Whigs, they did not nominate General Scott 
Why was he overlooked? The General, that the 
| party have been in the habit of denominating the 
ents of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, Vera Cruz, 
Cerro Gordo, and the battle-fields near Mexico: 
| why is he dropped or overlooked? His military 
successes are rather more numerous than that of 
General Taylor; besides, he had voted—had some 
Will the friends of General 
| Scott feel much flattered by the neglect? If mili- 
tary glory was the great desideratum, I cannot 


| conceive the poston in passing by General Scott. 


If not so, and principles had anything to do with 
the selection, let me ask why the party have in 
his latter days abandoned their -‘* Harry of the 
West?”’ For long, sir, they have loved to denom- 
inate him the “embodiment”? of Whig princi- 

ples. Have they, in abandoning him, abandoned 
| their principles? They used to speak of the prin- 
| ciplesof the great Whig party, as eternal and vital. 
| Whereare they now? When Mr. Clay was the can- 


| standing this, sir, we have heard nothing but denun- |! didate, their principles were not concealed—were 
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open and declared; and although they were con- 
demned by amajority of the people, there was some. 
thing to respect in an open contest for principles, 
although erroneous as I think they were—when 
compared with that stealthy, snake-like policy that 
makes no marks, leaves no tracks, and is tobe taken 
entirely on trust, without any evidence of what 
it is, or is tobe. The Whig party are again about 
to resort to the plan of the campaign of 1840. 
Previous to that election, they had announced 
some principles, some policy, but had been defeat- 
ed. In that memorable campaign, they made no 
avowals for the public eye; and they elected Gen- 
eral Harrison. In 1844, they made Mr. Clay and 
his principles their creed and standard-bearer: they 
failed. In 1848 they resort to the plan of 1840, 
and take a candidate who avows no principles, 
and they avow none, in the hope that, unsuccess- 
ful with an avowal of principles, as they have ever 
been, their only prospect consists in success with- 
outany. Will the plan succeed? Sir, I do not 
believe it will. 

My colleague [Mr. Srewarr] says the Allison 
letter of General ‘Taylor exhibits his principles. 
Well, sir, we shall see. For non-committalism, 
that letter out-Herods Herod, in my judgment. 
It is the twenty-second or twenty-third of the se- 
ries that General ‘Taylor has given us. Let us 
See, 

The first paragraph is as follows: 

« [ confess, whilst [ have great cardinal prineiples which 
will regulate my political life, Lam not sufficiently familiar 
with all the minute details of political legislation to give 
solemn pledges to exert my influence, if [ were President, 
to carry out this ordefeat that measure. T have no conceal- 
ment. T hold po opinion which T would not readily pro- 
claim to my assembled countrymen; but crude impressions 
upon matters of policy, which may be right to-day and 
wrong to-morrow, are, perhaps, not the best test of fitness 
for office. One who cannot be trusted without pledges, 
eannot be confided in merely on account of them.” 

In this he says he has great cardinal principles, 
but not sufficiently acquainted with legislation to 
give pledges to carry them out. What are these 
principles that cannot be described? At best he 
admits them to be ** crude impressions upon mat- 
ters of policy, which may be right to-day and 
wrong to-morrow.”? 


ject to this contingency of * being right to-day and 
wrong to-morrow ?’’ If so, they are only to be 
right one day and wrong the next, as circum- 
stances may indicate. 

But further of the letter: 


LT will proceed, however, now to respond to your inqui- | 


ries. 

** First. [ reiterate what I have often said. 
but not an ultra Whig. 
President of a party. 
of party domination. [ should feel bound to administer the 
Government untrammeled by party schemes,’’ 


“A Whig, but notan ultra Whig.” 


Iam a Whig. 


, 


*‘ wrong to-morrow.”’’ The same remark is true 
exactly of the manner he would administer the 
Government. 
to this plan and upon this principle, if he should 
not conceive it wrong to-morrow. 

* Second. The veto power. The power given by the Con- 


stitution to the Executive to interpose bis veto is a high con- | 


servative power; but, in my opinion, should never be exer- 
cised except in eases of clear violation of the Constituuon, 
or manifest haste and want of consideration by Congress, 
Indeed, I have thought, that for many years past, the known 
opinions and wishes of the Executive have exercised undue 


and injurious influence upon the legislative department of 
the Goveruament; and for this cause | have thought our sys- | 


tem was in danger of undergoing a great change trom its true 
theory. ‘The personal opinions of the individual who may 
happen to occupy the Executive chair ought not to control 
the action of Congress upon questions ot domestic policy ; 
nor ought his objections to be interposed where questions 
of constitutional power have been setiled by the various 
depariments of Government, and acquiesced in by the peo- 
ple.” 

_ Thave, Mr. Chairman, said something already 
in regard to the veto power as viewed by our op- 
ponents. But, sir, here is General Taylor’s view 
of it; and never was there a greater error made in 


regard to its exercise. I protest against such a 


principle as is here avowed. The power, he says, | 


If elected, [ would not be the mere | 
| would endeavor to act independent | 


This the | 


General is sure is ** right to-day,” but it may be {| 


He would administer it according | 


' much are they? 





tutional, bat not being clearly so, doubts being cast 
upon the fact whether it is so or not, therefore the 
veto power ought not to be exercised. This is an 
inversion, I conceive, of the true doctrine. Legis- 
lation isto be limited by the Constitution, and what 
is not clearly within its limits as principal and 
necessary incident, ought not to be sanctioned. 


General Taylor says, what is not clearly—that is, | 


notoriously—beyond its limits ought to be sanc- 


tioned and tobe considered within it. This avowal, | 


at best, is clear of his salvo. It is wrong to-day, 


, and will be so forever. It seems to me a great error. 


** Third. Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the 
improvement of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and har- 


| bors, the will of the people, as expressed through their rep- 


resentatives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried 
out by the Executive.”? 

Sir, it would seem that General Taylor has no 
views whatever on the subjects just enumerated. 
He refers it all to Congress. If they are favorable 
to a tariff, so is he; if favorable to harbors and 


rivers, so is he; if against both, sois he. He has 
no principles in regard to these subjects. What- 
ever Congress may say, he is for that. When 


favorable to these measures, he is favorable; when 
against them, he is against them. Now, sir, this 
is what my colleague calls General Taylor’s plat- 
form. 


of the proceeds of the public lands. If this is the 


_ platform of the Whigs now, what has become of 


that one of 1844? If they were right then, wh 
notinsist upon it now? But, sir, the selection of their 
candidate was made with a view to availability. 
They make no platforms, and they have kicked 
from under them that one of 1844, and are now in 
the condition of certain great culprits who are 
sometimes obliged to dance upon nothing, as a pen- 
alty for their offences. 

In all the letters of General Taylor, and in the 


| Convention that nominated him, I had been unable 


to ascertain what were his or their principles. To 
learn, if possible, what they were, I attended a rati- 
fication meeting. I heard several speeches. I re- 


' | membera distinguished gentleman of Congress who 
Now, Sir, these great * car- || spoke eloquently, and, as the newspapers say, “at 


dinal principles” that he possesses, are they sub- || 


greatlength.”’ In speaking of the General, he ob- 


| served that it had been said that he had never voted: 
_* Well, for his part, he thought this was no objec- 


‘tion; it was in his favor. He was a good Whig, 
‘and that was what he wanted. He did not want 
‘a man who had voted, If he never voted, he had 
‘done some fighting. Others objected that he could 
‘not give any opinion in regard to certain great 
‘ questions. Well, he couldn’t—-he couldn’t, be- 


| *eause he didn’t know what had been done since 


the left the United States. He didn’t know what 


/*had been done, and he hadn’t time to learn it. 


‘He was the very man for the people. But it was 
‘said he was illiterate and couldn’t write. He 
‘didn’t care if he couldn’t write his name: he was 
‘honest; he was the man of the people. What do 


| you think, fellow-citizens, makes him so popular? 
«Vl tell you: it is his principles—ay, fellow-citi- 
| «zens, his principles!’ As to what were his prin- 

ciples, the people were as much in the dark as | 


ever. It was about as definite in regard to his 
principles, and as satisfactory as the story which 


IT heard of a countryman, who, coming into an 
| apothecary’s shop, inquired, ‘* Do you keep drugs 
and medicines here?’’ Apothecary: ** Yes.’”’ “ How 


sve 


j Apothecary: “They are con- 
siderable, I reckon.” ** Very well, I will take one 
of each.”’ 

There was a time, sir, in the history of the 
world, when people were not allowed to be curious 
about the opinions of rulers; they were not thought 
entitled to know. But it is too late in the day for 
this now. Men, under the impulse of freedom, 
are rising up everywhere and demanding to know 
the views and designs of those who are ruling 
them as to the future. A party here seems to be 
the only exception to this almost univeral feeling. 
What a contrast to this feature might [ not draw 
from the history of ourowncountry! This Repub- 


Nothing is said in this platform about a || 
bank, about the sub-treasury, about distribution || 


|, General Taylor does not justly belong? 


|, admirers and supporters, performed services as 








Ho. or Reps. 
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to this doctrine, a thing might be a little unconsti- 


venerated while the Republic itself exists. Sir 
will the people, after a period of seventy-two years’ 
national existence, abandon the early practice of 
open avowal, and devote themselves blindly toa 
| man—a mere military chieftain—who avows no 
| principles, and has not a particle of political eXpe- 
rience? No, sir, they will not. 

I remember a poetic fiction that furnishes a pic- 
/ture of disappointment incident to blind deyo- 
tion. The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan induced 
his followers to believe that beneath the silver vei) 
that ever hid his face, glowed a countenance radiant 
with beauty, and worthy to command all their 
homage. Blindly he led them, relying upon faith, 
until it suited his purposes and wickedness to un- 
deceive them. At last, raising the veil, he exhib- 
_ ited deformity itself deformed, exclaiming— 

*¢ There, ve wise saints, behold your light, your star 
Ye wouid be dupes and victims, and ye are.” 

| Sir, this was fiction; but “truth is stranger than 
| fiction,”” and blind faith in mortal man may be 

doomed to disappointments as great. Let me 
commend the picture to the confiding followers of 
General Taylor. 
| ‘These are my views of the candidate of the Whig 

party. Sir, I would not pluck a laurel from his 
| brow—deprive him of a single ray of glory that 
should justly surround him. He has been select- 
ed for his military achievements alone, as I have 
already said. How many, may not I ask, are 
there to whom much of the glory claimed for 
Many a 
brave officer, now overlooked and forgotten by his 


\| faithfully, and as important to success, as did the 
|| general. How many brave men are there that made 
|| up the ranks of that glorious army, periled all for 
| their country, fought and died for it, whose laurels 
| are now bound around the brow of the commander? 
|| Is it just? Sir, the labors, perils, and courage of 
others are the materials that constitute the glory 
|| of a mere chieftain; and never was it more truly 
|| so than in the instance of General Taylor. Now, 
|| does this, the only element of his popularity, 
\ qualify him for President of the United States? 
|| Sir, no man can say it does; and let me ask, where 
| is there anything else to commend him—the least 
| evidence of civil qualification in his whole life? It 
| exists nowhere—is not to be found or pointed out. 
| [have made these remarks, sir, in no spirit of 
| unkindness. To the Whigs * personally, I have 
|| no objection;’” to them politically, I have no other 
| feeling in the world but to see them defeated in 
|| this their second attempt to slide into power by 
| an appeal in favor of men, not principles. This 
|| cruising without flag, or banner, or papers, always 
|| will induce scrutiny—suspicion; and certainly it 
‘| is no fault of those who suspect—who doubt the 
‘| entire fairness of the “‘transaction.”’ It is the 
| folly of those who give grounds te suspect. Sir, 
‘| like to see the banner [ am to follow—see its 
|| motto, behold its stars, and feel that it is known 
| and recognized by my fellow-man. Such, happily, 
| are the principles of the Democratic party, that it 
‘| moves not without these emblems—the insignia 
|| that shall enable every beholder to distinguish its 
'| banner from all other banners ;—its principles are 
'| broadly spread out upon its ample folds. Be vic- 
tory or defeat the fortune of the day, still the ban- 
| ner is ever the same; on it remains the same great 
truths. In the contest that is to come, sir, | have 
'| no fears. Our opponents are made up of discord- 
} ant materials, having no sympathies in common, 
\ and no principles in common; they cannot, under 
| such circumstances, hope to succeed. On the other 
| hand, the identity of that party whose labors have 
|| conducted this Republic to its present greatness, is 
|| perfect; its platform is erected—broad enough for 
| all to stand on who love the Constitution, and up- 
| hold the country in her perils, and who sympa- 
| thize in the great principles of Democracy. 
| But, sir, for a moment I must remark on the 
consistency of the Whigs. We all remember 
with what bitterness they denounced and depre- 
cated the election of Generat Jackson. ‘ War, 





j 


} 
‘ought never to be exercised except in cases of || lic, newand glorious, the wonder of the world, start- 1 pestilence, and famine,” would have been pre- 
clear violation of the Constitution,” &e. Sir, what | 


: ‘ “ ed boldly forth, amidst the universal gloom, with a || ferred to the election of a military chieftain. Now, 
is this doctrine? Simply this: it must clearly ap- || declaration dedicated to mankind of the principles || sir,a man is selected alone and exclusively for his 
pear that the legislauon is unconstitutional before || to be contended for; the great platform was erected: || military services, nothing else! 

the veto power is exercised. ‘The very reverse is || jt raised up friends, and confounded foes; and these || They had a perfect horror of Mr. Van Buren, 
the true doctrine. Legislation ought to be clearly principles, the title-page of our national existence 1 because of his non-committalism, as they called it. 
constitutional, or it ought not to exist. According || containing them, will remain, to be admired and '' Now, this is the chief virtue of their candidate? 
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They have opposed the war with Mexico with | 
one consent—denounced it as ‘* unholy,” “ un- 
just,’’ “‘ unnecessary,’’ and ‘ unconstitutional,” 
and applied every epithet of condemnation to it 
that could be thought of—yet, notwithstanding all 
this, they seize upon its glories, bind them around | 
the brow of a General, make him their candidate, | 
and hope to win their way to power through its 
very existence, 

They declaimed against Mr. Van Buren on ac- 
count of the employment of bloodhounds in the 
Florida war. In vain his fnends apologized—in- 
sisted ;that it was his officers—the War Depart- 
ment: all would not do. They pressed it upon us. 
And I remember well the impressions made on the 
public mind by pictures of the ‘‘ poor Indian,” as 
he was called, running for life, almost exhausted, 
struggling, onward and onward, fainting with fear 
and exhaustion, still pursued by the relentless 
bloodhound, with fiery eyes and bloody tongue. | 
Sir, | remember it well. And now they have for- 
gotten this, and nominated the man that, [ think, | 
the following fetter will show to be the author of | 
the scheme. 
ment; and the author * begs leave again to urge’® | 
it, as the only means of ridding the country of the 
Indians. Bat here it is: 

HEapQvarrers, ARMY OF THE Sout, 
‘ort Brooke, Ju'y 28, 1839. |] 

Sir: [have the honor to enclose you a communication, | 
this moment received, on the subject of procuring blood- | 
hounds from the [stand of Cuba, to aid the army in its opera- 
tions against the hostiles of Florida. Iam decidedly in favor | 
of th: measure, and beg leave again to urge it us the only | 
meuns of ridding the country of the Indians, who are now bro- | 
ken up into smut parties, that take shelter in swamps and ham- | 
mocks as the army approaches, making it impossible for us to 
follow or overtake them without the aid of suchauzxiliuries. 

Should this measure meet the approbation of the depart- | 
ment, and the necessary authority be granted, 1 will open a 
correspondence on the subject with Mr. Eversten, through | 
Major Hunt, assistant quartermaster at Savannah, and will 
authorize him ;if it can be done on reasonable terms, to 
employ a few dogs, with persons who understand their man- 
agement, | 

I wish it distinetly understood, that my object in employ- | 
ing dogs is only to ascertain where the Indians can be found, 
mot to worry them. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Br. Gen. U. S. 4., Commanding. 

To Gen. R. Jones, Washington, D. C. 

If it was cruel, unjust, barbarous, and unchris- | 
tian, and sufficient to condemn Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, what effect ought it to have now? 
What will the Whigs say now? it will be their 
turn to defend. Many memorials were presented 
to the 26th Congress against the employment of 
“such auxiliaries.’* 

But, sir, General Taylor’s position is the more 
difficult to reconcile, the more it is investigated. 
He declares that he will not be the candidate of a 
party—yet he is nominated by the Native Ameri- 
cans, accepts, and returns them his thanks. He 
was nominated by a convention of Natives of Pitts- 











* The following is the concluding paragraph of most of the 
memorials: * As a Territory of the United States, Florida | 
is subject to the control of the General Government, and we 
earnestly beseech Congress to interpose its authority toavert | 
this attempt, and preserve our country from the deep dis- | 
grace which must be inflicted by so foul a blot upon the 
national character.” Many thousand names are signed to 
these memorials; many prominent citizens of Pennsylvania 
and the Union. Mr. Buchanan presented about sixty me- 
morials; Dr. Sturgeon some fifteen; Mr. Clay, Mr. Web- 
ster, and Mr. Clayton, each several... Mr. Proffit, of Indiana, | 
offered a resolution for information on the subject. But the 
rere offered by the honorable J. Q. Adams, affords a 





most striking view of the subject, and the impropriety of 
such a measure ; 
“ House or Representatives, March 9, 1840. 

“Mr. ApaMs submitted the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, ‘hat the Secretary of War be directed to report 
to this House the natural, political, and martial history of the 
bloodhounds, showing the peculiar fitness of that class of 
warriors to be the associates of the gallant army of the Uni- 
ted States, specifying the nice discrimination of bis scent 
between the blood of the freeman and the blood of the slave 
—between the blood of the armed warrior and that of women 
or children—between the blood of the black, white, and 
colored men—between the blood of savage Seminoles and 
that of the Anglo-Saxon pious Christian. Also,a statement 
of the number of bloodhounds, and of their conductors, im- 
ported by this Government, or by the authorities of Florida, 
from the Island of © and the cost of that importation. 
Also, whether a further importation of the same heroic race 
into the State of Maine, to await the contingency of a con- 
tested northeastern boundary question, is contemplated, or 
only to set an example to be followed by our possible ad- 
versary in the event ofa conflict. Whether measures have 
been taken to secure exclusively to ourselves the employ- 
Pedient to extend wo the eald blacdhotetocad than ety 

ex bl i 
the benefits of the pension laws.” — “~ 
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made he accepts with thanks, thus becoming their 


y 


candidate, and of course approving their prin- 


ciples: 
“Resolved, That this convention, anxious only for the ad- 


| vancement of American interests, the preservation of Ameri- 


can institutions, and the integrity of American principles, 
do propose to the American people, as a candidate to be voted 
for at the next Presidential election, the name of General 
Zachary Tayior, of Louisiana, for President. vse ip 
“Resolved, That with the true American principle 0 
American lirth as a future test of citizenship in view, ‘the 
twenty-one-years doctrine,’ so called, has been, and is in- 
tended to be, no more than a stepping-stone towards the 
attainment of that end.’ 
Again, he is nominated by the Whigs at Phila- 
delphia, and friends from Louisiana declare that 
| he will be bound by the action of the Convention— 
abandoning twice in a few months what appeared 
to be cardinal principles with him. How would 
such stability do for a President? 
I must now say a word about the candidates of 
'the Democratic party. They are before the na- 
tion; the platform is erected, and all may examine 


cept it if they choose. Few men in our country 


| possess the eminent services, both civil and mili- 
tary, of the candidates of our party: lives of ser- || prohibiting slavery, as though there was a doubt 
|| vice, filled with the unwavering confidence of the | 


No man |, 


people at all periods, attest their value. 


| eminently successful than has General Cass. A 
| life of active service furnishes the clearest insight 
into his principles, and proves their purity and his 
patriotism. 

| 


| Mr. Rockwe t to give him a few minutes to reply 


Rockwe.w’s refusal, Mr. T. resumed his seat.]} 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. S. W. DOWNS, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SrareEs, 


June 2, 1848. 


been inserted on page 699, immediately after the speech of 
Mr. NIves.] 

The bill to establish a Territorial Government 
| in Oregon being under consideration in the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. DOWNS said: I am very sorry that the 
debate upon this bill, which was entirely unex- 

cted to me at least, should have taken the turn 
it has this morning. 


there was a sufficient humber of Senators in favor 


sage—that this twelfth section should be stricken 
out. This was the understanding of the majority 
of the committee. The gentleman who acts in be- 
half of the committee, in the absence of the chair- 
man, assented to that course. [ am very sorry he 





has changed his course, and has this morning | 
withdrawn his motion to strike out the twelfth | 
I agree with the honorable Senator from | 


section. 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] that, in acting upon this 
bill, it is wholly unnecessary to introduce the 
question of slavery. A bill so important as this 
should be passed without raising, unnecessarily, 
that vexed question. I believe | may say, I re- 
gretted its introduction as much as any member 
of this body. I wish to be understood upon this 
subject. I hold not extreme opinions on the ex- 
tension of slavery into new territory. I stop a 


which some gentlemen upon this floor entertain. 
I do not choose to pursue it as far at present as 
some gentlemen do. [ have been contending for 
moderation, forbearance, for no denunciations, for 
standing where we have always heretofore stood. 


Constitution of the United States in a new terri- 
tory, slavery necessarily existed. I have assumed 
no such position. That is a question which has 
not been much discussed. I do not choose to 


———————————— 


It is addressed to the War Depart- || it freely, and become acquainted with it, and ac- | 


\| in the field, in the executive chamber, in the Sen- | 
|| ate, the cabinet, or as a diplomatist, has been more | 
| 
| 


[Here the hammer fell, and Mr. T. requested | 


to some remarks of his colleague; but on Mr. | 


(This speech was inadvertently omitted in the Debate on | 
the Oregon bill, published in the Appendix. It should have 


I supposed yesterday that | 
there was a general understanding—it being that | 


of the bill, with one modification, to secure its pas- | 


good deal short of the opinion, it is well known, | 


I have never contended, that by operation of the | 
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opinions. I do notask itnow. But it requires 

further elucidation, My present impressions are 

these: I am willing to leave the question where I 

believe a large portion of the people of the United 
, States are willing that it should be left, Viz: with 
the people of the ‘Territories themselves. Hence 
it was that I hoped this bill would be permitted to 
pass without requiring the express declaration of 
Congress as to the position they will take upon 
this exciting question. Now, upon what right, or 
upon what ground, can those who hold a different 
opinion object to this course? According to their 
own principles, they ought not to object for a mo- 
ment. Their first pginciple is, that by the Consti- 
tution and laws as they exist, in new Territories 
slavery cannot exist. I[t is not contended that it 
was ever established there; it cannot, therefore, 
exist, according to their own doctrine. The whole 
weight of argument seems to be against those who 
insist that Congress should now interpose. Where 
is the necessity, if their principle is correct? But in 
this case it is not lefta blank. The people of Oregon 
have moved in regard to the subject. They have 
passed an ordinance, made a provision, which I 
think is tantamount to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Haxe,] 


about the existence of the prohibition there, or that 
we supposed they had provided for its establish- 
| ment. Does striking out the twelfth section inter- 
fere with itin any way? Notatall. Notin the 
least. I was astonished at the strange position as- 
sumed by the honorable Senator from North Car- 

olina, (Mr. Bapcer,] that unless this proposition 
| was adopted, all their laws would be abrogated. 
|| It was sufficiently answered by the honorable Sen- 
| ators from Texas and South Carolina, [Mr. Rusk 
/and Mr. Butrer.}] But.l presume there are very 
| few in this Senate who entertain that opinion. 
|| Those laws were adopted in Oregon under extraor- 


| dinary circumstances. ‘This Government had failed 
|| to extend its laws over them. It was necessary 
| that they should have laws for their government. 
| It is perfectly immaterial whether the act recognize 
them or not. They were adopted because they 
| had no other laws there. ‘They will, so faras they 
| are incompatible with the Constitution and laws, 
|| cease when our laws are extended over them. If 
know not by what authority, except by consent of 
the people, they have any operation at all even 
now; but whatever authority they have will remain, 
it is certain, whatever you enact here, until your 
| new system goes into operation; and then, when 
| not inconsistent with it. Why, then, should those 
who contend that slavery ought not to be extended 
to Oregon raise this question here? In the first 
lace, according to their own ar there can 
be no danger of what they wish to avoid. In the 
next place, they have a positive enactment of the 
Provisional Government forbidding it. In addition 
to that, there cannot be a man who believes fora 
moment that slavery can exist there. You cannot 
induce a man holding slaves to go there with his 
slaves, It would be perfectly useless. Everybody 
seems to admit that. Upon these three grounds, 
then, the case stands clearly againstus. You have 
it all your own way. And yet it is insisted here 
now, without object, and therefore insultingly, that 
this measure must be rammed down our throats, 
nolens volens! Is this the spirit of brotherly love, 
compromise, and concession, in which our glori- 
ous Union originated? Could it have grown up 
under the influence of such feelings? Wiil it last 
while such are indulged? These are thoughts on 
which we ought all to ponder and ef cae Ihave 
| never yet despaired of the Union; I hope I never 
‘shall. I am not disposed to brood over evils that 
| may never come; but such a mensure, at such a 
time, under such circumstances—offered voluntari- 
ly as a boon one day, and snatched back the next; 
unnecessary, not practical; as useless to you as 
the pound of flesh to the Jew, but death to us—is, 
it is painful to confess, no omen of good! It can- 
not be contended that there is a necessity for it. 
Mr. President, some gentlemen may have been 
surprised at the concessions of the honorable Sen- 
_ ator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hate,] the other 
| day, when he withdrew his amendment; but they 
| see now, I have no doubt, that the gentleman un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


commit myself fully upon it. But I may say that | derstood what he was doing. Whatever may have 
no man, up to this time, ever heard me express a | been considered as to concession in the withdrawal 
desire to be exonerated from an expression of my |i of that amendment at the time, it is evident now 
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that the question of the Wilmot proviso is asclearly 
and distinctly involved in the twelfth section of this | 
bill as in the amendment. And when the amend- 
nient of the honorable Senator from Florida was 
also withdrawn, it was understood that the bill 
should be passed without either; but now the head 
of the committee has abandoned that position and 
withdrawn his amendment, and I regret to say we | 
are back in the same position in which we were 
before the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire was withdrawn. And we have no 
choice. It amounts to the same thing. Ido not 
think this ought to be pressed upon us, under the 
circumstances, at this time. , 

I had no idea of saying a word upon this sub- 
ject. Upon this, as upon most other questions, 
my disposition is to hear, and to be informed, not 
to speak. But | was so much astonished at the 
course taken this morning; J felt it to be so unpro- 
pitious a course to produce harmony on this sub- 
ject—so calculated to lead to evil consequences— 
that I could not resist the inclination I felt to raise 
my voice against it. I do not intend to enter into 
the general discussion upon this subject. I believe 
the die is cast. Gentlemen see that this question 
must be met, and perhaps it may as well be met 
here as anywhere else. It seems to be the neces- 
sary tendency of the proceeding of to-day; still, at 
this stage of the debate, | am not disposed to enter | 
into the discussion of the subject at large, although 
there were some remarks made by the Senator from | 
Connecticut [Mr. Nites] thatare so extraordinary, 
that | would consider myself derelict in duty if | 
were to permit them to pass without notice. But | 
here, be it remarked, as in all other phases of this 
matter, we act on the defensive. [shall not attempt 
to quote the precise words of the Senator, but 
merely state the substance of some of the points 
made by him. As I understand, one of his posi- 
tions is, that the power of this Government rests 
with the South; that there is a preponderance of 
power and most of the high offices held there, and 
that that power is maintained by the institution of 
slavery. Now, I do not think there is any cause 
for a complaint of this kind. I do not believe that 
it ever entered into the designs or thoughts of the 
people of the South that this predominance in re- | 
lation to public offices should prevail in the South. 
If it has existed, it has arisen in the natural course 
of events, and not from any design on the part of | 
the South. If it has happened that more distin- | 
guished officers of the Government have come from | 
the South, to say that they have been brought into 
office by the power of this slave question, is an 
assertion which has no foundation. But gentlemen | 
say that the greater number of Presidents have been 
taken from the South, and that it has been through | 
the influence of this slave question. You might as 
well say that the man who fought at the head of 
our army for our liberties in the Revolution, and | 
who was by acclamation placed in the Presidential 
chair afterwards, attained these honors by means 
of the slave question. Why was it that he was | 
placed in the most distinguished position in the || 
revolutionary war? Why was it that the sinews | 
of war were placed in his hands? It was not bya | 
caucus of southern men; it was not upon southern | 
soil, but in the North. He did not assume his || 
command in the South. Did it enter into the con- 
ceptions of either the North or the South that he 
was placed there because he came from the South? 
Not at all; but because he had rendered more ser- 
vice to the country than any other man. Hewas | 
consequently the people’s choice. The same almost 
might be said of other Presidents and high officers 
from the South. Whoever pretended that Jeffer- | 
son, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Marshall, and 
others like them, owed their high places and honors 
to the slave power, as it is called? Who thought | 
of such a thing when they came into power? No, | 
sir; blame us not if we have had more high offices | 
than you; it was not our fault; we left these things | 
to the natural course of the Government. If you 
had had the same or a greater preponderance, we 
should not have complained. But can you not see | 
other causes for this preponderance? They ma 
suggest themselves to all minds—the history of the 
country suggest them—but I shall not here state 
them. There are some things in this Government 
besides officers. 

I dislike to institute comparisons ; they are al- 
ways offensive; but when such distinctions are |) 


| the ships of Massachusetts and New Hampshire? 


| than our fertile fields? 
| has gone from the South to the North back again, || 


| rise there also. 


_of slavery, or any other peculiar advantage we 


| that the question presented here is, whether we 


| shall carry it beyond the boundary where it al- 
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raised, we must advert to them. We cannot, | 
when we enter into battle, always choose our own 
weapons; we must be governed in some degree by 
those with whom we have to contend. When we 
are taunted with the insinuation that we are over- | 
running the Union with our slave power, it is, I | 
must say, a most unmerited and unjust accusation. | 
There are some things as valuable and as dear to 

us as office; there are some things that come more | 
directly home to our fire-sides than office, for in- 

stance, your commerce and your trade: how does 
the comparison stand there? Take your inland | 
trade. What have been the operations between ! 
the North and the South? The North has grown | 
up under the compromises of the Constitution, | 
which have borne most oppressively in some cases | 
upon the South. They have borne us to the dust, | 
yet we have not complained. We have seen | 
our substance taken away from us; we have seen | 
the manufacturing resources of the North built up | 
by the commerce and labor of the South;* we have | 
seen their ships in every part of the globe laden | 
for the most part with the products of the South; || 
we have submitted to it all, and complained but || 
little. We have depended upon the action and | 
operation of the Constitution for a mitigation of || 
these oppressions, It comes slowly and grudgingly |, 
when it comes at all. I believe I may safely say | 
for all the South, you may have every President | 
from the North, if he be a man in other respects | 
as acceptable, and no man in the South will raise 
his voice against it. The people of the South do 
not come to this Government for office; politicians |) 
may struggle and contend for offices, but TI speak | 
of the great body of the people of the South. They || 
do not care a straw for your offices. You may || 
have all your Presidents and your Secretaries for || 
the next fifty years, and we will never complain, || 
We consider this Union a solemn compact; we 
wish to abide by it, and not reproach our breth- 
ren of the North. The interests of the South, 
without the aid of this Union, might have gone on 
very well—I will not say as well; but I will say 
that the South could have better dispensed with 
the Union than the North; and if I were disposed |, 
to pursue this question further, I would ask, what || 
would a certain portion of the North be without 
the Union? Where would have been employed 


Where would have been the sale for their produc- 
tions? Where the value that is given to every | 
little stream of water that flows through their sterile 
hills? Where the price that is paid for their gra- 
nite and their ponds of ice, enriching them more 
Give all the wealth that 


and walls of granite, and palaces, and.towns, would 
Reproach us not, then, for any 
supposed advantage on account of the institution 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





have under the Constitution. You have the best || 

of the bargain, and you feel, and you know it. 

We do not complain, neither should you. 
Another position assumed by the gentleman is, 


shall adept slavery in Oregon or not—whether we 





‘itby. The 
| the North; they will 


| their glory that they have done so. T 





ready exists? I cannot, for my life, understand 


why the gentleman places it upon this footing. He || 
| says it has been the custom heretofore to leave the | 


Territories where we find them, in regard to this 
subject. Do we propose to make any provision 
for the establishment of slavery in Oregon? If I 
should come and ask to be permitted to take m 

negroes to Oregon, then the case would be differ- 
ent. But who would ever think of conveying his 
slaves there? With what propriety can the gen- 
tleman say that slavery ever will exist there? Iam 


willing to let the matter stand as it is—to say noth- 
ing about it. Ido not wish to agitate the ques- 
tion. And I would go further and enter into a 


compact, that not only upon this occasion, but 
upon no occasion hereafter, shall the question be 
agitated. I believe the whole South will agree with 
me. We have not introduced the subject. Our 
proper position on this question is defensive. All 





* Mr. WessTeR, in his speech at Faneuil Hall, on the 6th 
said : 

“ Has not the Constitation given the people great pros- 

rity? Has it not made our flag float in every sea.on earth ? 








that we wish is, that we may not be encroached 
upon. Has the South contended that where sla 
very does not exist, it shall be extended? Never 
has any such proposition been set up by the South 
and never will it be. But we were told esterday 
by the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hate} 
that the interests connected with slavery had pro 
duced the Mexican war; that the war grew out of 
the annexation of Texas; and that annexation was 
the offspring of the slaveholding interest. When 
the history of this war comes to be written impar- 
tially, it cannot be imputed to the South. But [| 
shall not go into that question now. = Itis not ne- 
cessary todo so. When Texas first succeeded in 
establishing her independence, when the question 
was first mooted of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, I recollect distinctly thet many of 
the people of my State took decided ground agains: 
it, in consequence of the danger that the agricul- 
tural interests of the State might be interfered 
with. That ground was taken by many of the 
presses of the country; but, sir, this question of 
slavery began to be agitated at the North. You 
must recollect a most extraordinary occurrence thas 


_ took place here in March, 1843, when a formal 


manifesto was sent out from the free States against 
annexation in relation to slavery, in which the 
most violent attack was made on the South.* 
Where was the necessity of thus attracting the 
attention of the whole world, and agitating the sub- 


ject at that time? Who commenced it? Was it 
_ the South? 


Here was the commencement of the agitation— 
the South was all quiet. We left it to the decision 
of the people, whatever that decision might be. 
But for that proclamation, and the feelings to which 
it gave rise, annexation might have been long de- 
layed. As it was then, so it will be again. We 
do not start the question; but when the question 
is made, it is not the character of the Sonth to pass 
will expostulate with their friends in 

i> all that dignity and asense 

of honor permit them to do to prevent it; but when 
it comes, they will meet it ag it ought to be met. 
They will stand firm, as did our fathers in the 
Revolution. They have done so already, and it is 
he would 

have been unworthy of their ancestors if they had 
not done it; and I assure gentlemen they will do 
it still. But do not place us in a false position; it 
is your own aggression. Let us then bury the 
uestion, and swear upon the altar of the Consti- 
tion that it shail not be exhumed. If you will not 


* This appeal was preceded by the celebrated speech of 
Mr. John Q. Adams, “ from the 16th of June to the 7th of 
July, 1838,” and of which he said, “ the session of Congress 
elosed before I eould finish ;” and at Braintree, on the I7th 
of September, 1842; and by the speech of Mr. Wenewer in 
March, 1837. Here are the names signed to the address, and 
some extracts from it. Here was the gauntle first thrown 
at us, as it is now ; and because we took it up—because we 
were compeHed in self-defenee to take it up—we are ac- 


| cused of ome on other portions of the Union! 
is 


The aduress itself is not to the people of the United States, 
but “To the People of the Free Stutes of the Union.” It is 
dated on the 3d of March, 1843, and is signed by twenty-one 
abolition members of Congrexs, as follows: John Quincy 
Adams, William B. Calhoun, Nathaniel B. Borden, Christo- 
pher Morgan, Hiland Hall, Thomas W. Williams, Stalcy N. 
Clark, Seth M. Gates, Josliua R. Giddings, Thomas C. Crit- 
tenden, Joshua M. Howard, David Bronson, George N. 
Briggs, Archibald L. Linn, William Slade, Shelbrook J. 
Andrews, John Mattox,}Victory Birdseye, Truman Smith, 
Charles Hudson, Thomas A. Tomlinson. 

This document ought to be read by every man of the South. 
I can now furnish only a few quotations. It commences— 

“ We, the undersigned, in closing our duties to our con- 
stituents and our country, as members of the twenty-seventh 
Congress, feel bound to call your attention very briefly to 
the project long entertained by a portion of the people of 
these United States, stil! pertinaciousty adhered to, and in- 
tended soon to be consummated —THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 
To THs UNION. 

“ In the press of business ineidental to the last days of the 
session of Congresz, we have not time, did we deem it ne- 
cessary, to enter upon a detailed statement of the reasons 
which force upon our minds the conviction that this project 
is by no means abundoned ; that a large portion of the coun- 
try interested in the continuance of domestic slavery and 
the slave trade in these United States have solemnly and 
unalterably determined that it shall speedily be into 
erecution; that by this admission, a new slave Territory 
and slave States, the undue ascendency of the slaveholding 
power in the Government, shall be secured and riveted be- 
yond all redemption. 

«“ The open avowal of the Texans themselves, the fre- 

uent and anxious negotiations of our own Government, 
resolutions of the various States of the Union, the nu- 
merous declarations of members of » the tone of 


las it not fostered our manufactures? Where would Mas- || the southern press, as well as the direct application of the 
sachusetts have been without it? Not rue Massacuvsetrs || Texan Government, make it impossible for any man to doubt 


SHE NOW 18)”? 


that annexation and a formation of several new slavebolding 
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do so, take your own course; but | heg of you, 
when you come to speak of us and of our acts, 


speak of us as we are, and of our acts according || 


to their true interpretation; speak of us as being 
encroached upon and as resisting—not as endeavor- 


ing to carry our institutions where they are not 


acceptable. The South, willing as she is to make | 


concessions, is not so fond of them as to make use- 
less concessions. 





THE VETO POWER—RELATION OF PARTIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. B. L. CLARKE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 26, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Mr. CLARKE said: 

Mr. CuairnmMan: Since the nomination of Gen- 


have been submitted from all parts of the Union 
as to his political faith and creed, and the positions 
he occupies upon the important questions which 


ties. Itis maintained, and I think justly, too, that | 


the people, whose agent he seeks to be, have the || 


right to know the principles by which he intends 


the member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stewart] 
announced, in the commencement of his speech 
just delivered, that he intended to furnish and show 
the political platform upon which General Taylor 
stood, I had supposed that his speech would con- 
sist of something more than his usual vituperation 
and tirade of abuse of others. In this I have been 
doomed to disappointment; for in his hour’s speech 
he has only briefly referred to General Taylor’s 
very peculiar views upon the subject of the veto 
power, and declared that General Taylor is the 
peace candidate, and a man whose feelings are all 
opposed to war, It is not difficult to perceive that 
this declaration is intended for the northern mar- 
ket, whilst in the South and Southwest, where it 
may be necessary, he will be held up as the great- 
est warrior, the most renowned military chieftain 
of this or any other age. I propose first to in- 
quire in what those peace, anti-war propensities 


of General Taylor consist; and I beg leave here | 


to say that I do this without the least intention of 
States, were originally the policy and design of the slave- 
holding States and the Executive of the nation. 

« Although perfectly aware that many important and con- 
trolling objections to annexation exist, aside trom the ques- 
tion of slavery, we have, in this address, confined ourselves 


principally to that, because of its paramount importance, | 


and because the advocates of annexation distinctly place it upon 
that ground.?? 

The address then proceeds to quote some opinions of Mr. 
Wesster, in March, 1837, as follows: 

‘We all see that by whomsoever possessed, Texas is 
likely to be a slaveholding country ; and [ frankly avow my 
entire unwillingness to do anything which will extend the 
slavery of the African race on this continent, or add other 
slaveholding States to the Union. 

‘In my opinion, the people of the United States will not 
consent to bring a new, vastly extensive, and slaveholding 
country, large enough for half a dozen States, into the 
Union. IN My OPINION, THEY OUGHT NOT TO CONSENT TO 
tr. This subject has not only attracted attention as a ques- 
tion of politics, but it has struck a-deeper-toned chord. It 
has arrested the religions feeling of the country. It has 
taken strong hold on the consciences of men. 

‘“‘He is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant with 
human nature, and especially has he a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the character of the people of this country, who 
supposes that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with or 
despised. It will assuredly cause itself to be respected.” 


H« concludes by saying, “I see, therefore, no political 
necessity for the annexation of Texas to the Union.”’ 


j 
| 
| 
| 

The address from Mr. Adams and others then proceeds: 

* We hesitate not to say, that annexation, effected by any 
act or proceeding of the Federal Government, or any of its 
departments, WOULD BE IDENTICAL WITH DISSOLUTION. 
And we not only assert that the people of the free States 
Ought not to submit to it, but we say with confidence they | 
would not submit to it.” 

It then conelndes with the followi appeal : 

* To prevent the success of this nefarious project—to pre- 
serve from such gross violation the Constitution of our coun- 
try, adopted expressly to ‘ secure the blessings of liberty,’ and 
not the perpetuation of slavery, and to prevent the speedy 
and violent dissolution of the Union, we invite you to unite, 
without distinetion of party, in an immediate expression of | 

views on this subject, in such manner as you may deem 
calculated to answer the end proposed.” 


The Veto Power—Relation of Parties—Mr. B. L. Clarke. 


| I believe lawyers say that it is an assault in law 
eral Taylor by the Philadelphia Convention as a || to present a gun in shooting distance, and justifies 
candidate for the Presidency, numerous inquiries || a battery from the opposite party. Does he not 


| the blockade, ** It will at any rate compel the Mex- 
to be governed in the event of his election. When | ¢ é 
\| ‘ where it cannot be subsisted, or to assume the 
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his answer to the second and third, it is perfectly 
manifest that one of these facts exists: either that 
he has never examined the Constitution and his- 
tory of his country; or, if he has, he prefers a con- 
cealment of his principles from the public eye. 
And be the one or the other true, he forfeits all 


disrespect to General Taylor. I am always will- 
| ing to concede to a gallant soldier everything to 
which he is entitled. Still, I should like to know 
| in what portion of the history of General Taylor 
| he finds authority for this statement. Does he not 
| know that in early life General Taylor sought the 
science of arms as a profession? Does he not claim to public confidence in connection with the 
‘| Know that his whole life has been employed in Presidency, either on account of his avowed igno- 
| teaching one man how he could most skillfully and | rance of the Constitution, the powers of the Gov- 
‘| scientifically take away the life of his fellow? Does ernment, and the politics of the country, or his 
| he not know that General Taylor was the first man want of candor, and confidence in the people, in 
_who advised the use of blood-hounds in the Flori- || refusing to declare his principles, if he coe any. 
|| da war—a weapon in warfare once so much depre- | Notwithstanding this annunciation of General Tay- 
| eated? Does he not know that General Taylor lor, he has nevertheless informed us that he is *¢ a 
was instructed by his Government to ‘ be careful |) Whig, but not an ultra Whig.’’ Lam advised, 
to avoid any acts of aggression, unless an actual Mr. Chairman, that great curiosity and anxiety 
state of war should exist’? with Mexico, and that | prevails throughout the whole country to know in 
General Taylor, without any countermanding or- | what consists the difference between “a Whig” 
ders whatever, erected his batteries within one | and ‘a Whig, but not an ultra Whig.’’ Some, 
hundred yards of the public square of Matamoros, _ in the exercise of their imaginations upon this new 
| a Mexican city, in a Mexican country, with his |, and very interesting question, determine this to be 
| cannon pointed directly upon the public buildings? | the distinction: that a Whig’’isone who is ee 

pared to answer’’ questions; one who has “duly 
investigated the subjects,”’ and understands them; 
one who will be the “exponent of Whig prin- 
| know that General Taylor was positively instructed | ciples;’’? and one who will not oppose the regular 
| to leave the navigation of the Rio Grande river || nominee of a Whig Convention, if that nominee 


'| free until further instructions? and that without || should be Mr. Clay;—that ‘a Whig, but not an 
have heretofore separated the two great political par- || 


any further instructions he blockaded the mouth | ultra Whig,” is one who will not be the ‘ expo- 
| of that river, for the reasons given in his letter nent of Whig principles;’’ one who will still be a 
of April 23, 1846, in which he says, alluding to | candidate for the Presidency, though Mr. Clay 
should be the nominee of a Whig National Con- 
vention; one who is “ not prepared to answer’’ 


, ¢ ; questions, and * could only do so after duly inves- 
‘ offensive on this side of the river?’ Does this | tigating those subjects,’ which he “ cannot now 
| indicate a very strong desire for peace? Here, sir, || do,’’ and therefore knows nothing about them. 
|. Mexican citizens, in a Mexican city, ina Mexican | For myself, | have always understood a “ good 
|| country, are to be starved to death, driven from | Whig’’ to be one who was opposed to the exten- 

| their own city, or forced to cross the Rio Grande _ sion of the *‘ area of freedom,” and consequently 

| and make battle upon us, and this, too, by a man || of the blessings of civil and religious liberty, by 
|| whose feelings are all opposed to war. Does he | this Government; one who was in favor of a mam- 
|| not know that the Mexican authorities complained | moth Bank of the United States—an institution 
|| more of these two unauthorized acts of General || which, by the concentration of capital in the hands 
| Taylor than of any other two acts in the whole of afew, and the enjoyment of exclusive privileges, 
| 
| 


‘icans to withdraw their army from Matamoros, 


history of the war? and that it is highly probable | not extended to the millions, (who, as God has di- 
rected, earn their bread by the sweat of their faces,) 
holds the destiny of the nation at will, and, by ex- 

| pansions and contractions of a paper circulation, 

| city, or cross and give us battle? I make no | places whatever value it may please upon the re- 
| complaint of this; but it is for gentlemen who | wards of honest industry. ** A Whig”’ is one who 

| have opposed this war at every step, who have de- | is in favor of a repeal of the tariff of 1846, and a 

clared it unconstitutional, and a war of invasion, | restoration of the principles of the tariff act of 1842, 

| to reconcile the inconsistencies of their past and which latter,in my judgment, creates an unjust 

|| present position, and oppressive distinction between the labor and 

Mr. STEWART. Will the gentleman answer capital of the country, imposing immense bur- 
me a question? dens upon the oppressed many, for the benefit of 
| The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from | a favored few. ‘ A Whig,” sir, is one who is in 

Kentucky yield the floor to the gentleman from | favor of a magnificent system of internal improve- 

|| Pennsylvania? ments by the Federal Government, to prosecute 

Mr. CLARKE. I will not yield the floor to | which millions of dollars are to be collected from 
that member, whose courtesy never prompts him | the industry and consumption of the country, and 
to yield the floor to others. He must pursue the | squandered upon favorite localities. “ A Whig” 
advice he gave me—“ wait until he can get the || is one who has been in favor of a system of vol- 
|| floor.” | untary bankrupt laws, whereby a debtor may, 
Mr. Chairman, with all the investigation which | against the will and consent of an honest creditor, 

I have been enabled to bestow upon the subject, || compensate him in his declining years for the pro- 


that the Mexican forces never would have crossed 
| the Rio Grande except for those two acts, by which 
they were constrained to starve to death, leave their 


j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| with the speech of the member from Pennsylva- | ceeds of a life of care and industry with a bank- 
1 nia, [Mr. se together with the means of || rupt certificate. “ A Whig” maintains that Con- 
|| information furnished by General Taylor himself, | gress does possess the constitutional power to do 
'| 1am yet unable to determine his political princi- || all these things. 
les, or to what school in politics he belongs. In|) Mycolleague [Major Games] is reported to have 
| ay, 1847, Edward Delany, of Louisiana, ad- |! said, in a recent speech delivered by him in Boston, 
|| dressed a letter to General Taylor, in which. he || I believe, that he was ‘* the high priest of Whigery 
|| asked his views on several subjects: First, as to | ‘in Kentucky; that General Taylor was as good 
the justice and necessity of the Mexican war on | ‘a Whig as he was; that he walked like a Whig, 


our part; secondly, as to the necessity of a na- | 
tional bank, and the power of Congress for cre- 
ating such an institution; third, as to the effects of 
a high protective tariff, and the right of Congress | 
under the Constitution to create such a system of 
revenue. 


In General Taylor’s reply, dated June | 


‘ talked like a Whig, and laughed more like a Whig 
‘than a pig could squeal like a pig.””_ I suppose 
my colleague agrees with other good Whigs who 
insist upon the constitutional ne of Congress 
over the subjects of bank, tariff, internal improve- 
ment, distribution, &c. Now, I demand of my 


9, 1847, he says: colleague to know when, at what time, and under 
“As regards the first Interrogatory, my duties and the | what circumstances, General Taylor has ever 


pomeenn | Seeter a 1 Coat conan» rete apres ees || asserted his belief in the constitutionality of these 
to give any opinion in regar same. As reg e || 7 

cocenaana third inquiries, Iam not prepared to answer them. 1 mponvarens 208 Shwe ¥ hat authorit oo thie ie 
I could only do so duly invesTIGaTine those subjects, || Mat General Laylor is “a good ig. 

which I cannot new do ; and | must say to you, in substance, | an attempt, sir, to im General Taylor upon 
what I have said to others in regard to similar matters, that || the honest and confiding Whigs of the nation, by 
ee || politicians and office-seekers, over his repeated 


From this letter, it seems that General Taylor | declaration that he is not prepared to answer these 
has not sufficient respect for the wishes of the questions—that he has not investigated these sub- 


ple to give his views on the first question; and, from |! jects, and that he is no politician. Permit me to 
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inquire, what assurance gentlemen have, that upon 
the investigation of which General Taylor speaks, 
he will arrive at their conclusions, rather than the 
conclusions of Mr, Jefferson, whose principles and 
opinions he sometimes pretends to admire; and 
who, to the very day of his death, declared that 
the Constitution conferred no power upon Con- 
gress over these subjects? Has General Taylor 
yet made the investigation? has he yet arrived at 
aconclusion? Having lived for some sixty or sev- 
enty years, with the labor of 280 slaves to furnish 
him ample opportunity for study, without forming 
some opinion of the Constitution and powers of 
the Government under which he has lived so long, 
it is but fair to presume that he has not. I confess 
that Tam ata loss to know by what means gen- 
tlemen can determine to what conclusions his 
investigations will bring him, if he ever make any. 
Suppose, then, if he do investigate, he arrive at 
the conclusion thata bank of the United States 
and protective tariff are both unauthorized by the 
Constitution, will he then be a good Whig? What 
assurance, | ask, can you give your constituents 
that his conclusions will be any other? Your rep- 
resentations deceived the people in 1840; and I 
tell gentlemen that the people will not submit to 
be Tylerized again so soon. The New York Her- 
ald of June 17, 1848, (which, by-the-by, is perhaps 
the ablest Whig paper in the United States, and 
which was the second paper to hoist the name of 
General Taylor for the Presidency,) says: 

“'The new platform or creed of the Taylor party cannot 
be understood by any development made by the Philadelphia 
Convention—for they made none—but merely slaughtered 
Mr. Clay. 
confined itself simply to the nomination of General Taylor. 
Other cenventions as well as it, during the past year, have 


‘That body made no declaration of principles, but | 


also nominated General Taylor, as well as mass meetings and | 


legislative bodies. 
opinion amony all these nominating bodies and conventions, 
which can only be adjusted and regulated by the expressed 
opinions of General Taylor himself. The letters, therefore, 


There must, therefore, be a difference of 


of General Taylor upon political subjects, constitute the only | 
souree from which we can ascertain the opinions and pur- | 


poses of the new purty.”’ 


I know, sir, that the free voters of my proud old 


State, Whigs and Democrats, who are always | 


anxious to know, and who have been accustomed 
to know, the views and principles of a candidate 


for their suffrages, will be much gratified to learn | 


the principles of this candidate of ** the new party,” 
and particularly in what the distinction consists 
between “a Whig,’ **a Clay Whig,’’ and “a 
Whig, but not an ultra Whig.”? Then, sir, I pro- 


pose a reference to his letters, by way of ascer- | 


taining something about the principles of **a Whig, || in the Union. 


but not an ultra Whig.’’ Here is an extract from 


General Taylor’s letter to Mr. J. W. Taylor, of 
Ohio, dated May 18, 1847, in which is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Lam not prepared to say that I shall refuse if thee oun- 
try calls me to the Presidential office, but that | can and shall 
yield to no call that does not come from the spontaneous 
action and free will of the nution at lurge. In no case can I 
permit myself to be the candidate of any party, or yield myself 
to party schemes.”’ 

This, I suppose, is the doctrine—the political 
creed—of “a Whig, but not an ultra Whig;” and 
I think this will be new doctrine to my old Whig 
friends in Kentucky, who have always been proud 
to acknowledge their candidates for office as the 
candidates of the Whig party, and who have never 
regarded a Whig asa ‘* good Whig’”’ who would 
not be the candidate of the party, upon the terms 
of the party, and the exponent of their princi- 
ples. 

Again, in his letter to General Peter Sken Smith, 
dated July 6, 1847, General Taylor makes the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

**f can only say, with all candor, that, if elected to that 
office, it must be by the spontaneous will of the people at 
Jaree, and without any agency or pledge on my part in any 
particular. fff ever fill that high office, it must be untram- 
melied with party obligations or interests of any kind.” 


The next letter in order, Mr. Chairman, is a very 


remarkable production, one which, I doubt not, | 


will be well understood by many of our adopted 
citizens, and by them responded to when the 

come to the polls, Itis a letter addressed to G. 
A. Birkly, President of the Native American Con- 


vention, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, dated July 13, 


1847. 


This letter, doubtless, has been well under- | 


stood by the gentleman from Philadelphia, [Mr. | 


oe who has all along been the fast friend of 
General Taylor, and who ts the sole representative 
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in this letter General Taylor uses the following 


| assembling of the Philadelphia Convention, and see 
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of the Native American party upon this floor. Here | 
is an extract from that letter: 


“ Limited leisure from my public duties constrains me to || 


reply in very general and brief terms to the points cited in 
your letter. Ido not feel inyself at liberty to express mu FRANK | 
opinion. I am not willing to be the candidate of any party.” 


What, sir! a candidate for the Presidency not 


willing to express his opinions Frankiy! Butl | 


will proceed. = pie 2 
Another of his series is the letter addressed to | 
the Hon. J. R. Incersoi., dated August 3, 1847; 


language: 

«At the last Presidential canvass, it was well known to 
all with whom I mixed, Whigs and Democrats, (for I had | 
no concealments in the matter,) that I was decidedly in 


favor of Mr. Clay’s election, and would now prefer seeing || 


him in that office to any individual in the Union.’ 
The General has admitted that he is uninformed 
as to the constitutionality or expediency of a bank, 
protective tariff, &c. It is then to be inferred that 
hie preference for Mr. Clay grew out of feelings of 
ersonal kindness rather than any attachment he 
had for, or understanding of, Mr. Clay’s political 
principles. 
Let us now examine his letter to O. P. Baldwin, 
dated April 20, 1848, but a few weeks before the 


whether time, or something else, has estranged his 
affections from Mr. Clay. In that letter General 
Taylor proceeds to say: 

* Dear Sir: Your letter of the 10th instant, which alludes 
to certain statements that have been made in some of the 
papers at the North, and which submits several inquiries 
tor my consideration, has been received. ‘To your inquiries 
I have respectfully to reply: First, that if nominated by the 


Whig National Convention, I shall not refuse acceptance, | 
| provided I am left free of ull pledges and permitted to main- 


tuin the position of independence of all parties in which the 
people and my own sense of duty have placed me, otherwise I 
shall refuse the nomination of any convention or purty. 

* Secondly. I do not design to withdraw my naine if Mr. 
Clay be the nominee of the Whig National Convention ; and 
in this connection [ beg permission to remark, that the state- 


ments that have been s# positively made in some of the | 
Northern prints, to the effect that should Mr. Clay be the | 
nominee of the Whig National Convention I had stated that | 
I would not sutfer my name to be used, are not correct, and | 


have no foundation in any oral or written remark of mine. 


It has not been iy intention at any moment to change my | 
position, or to withdraw my name from the canvass, who- | 


ever way be the nominee of the National Convention, either 
of the Whig or Democratic party.”’ 


From this letter, we begin to find out who and 
what “‘a Whig, but not an ultra Whig,” is; we 
begin to see how strong were his affections, and 
how candid his professions of an_overweening de- 
sire to see Mr. Clay President over any individual | 


the Union at the time he expressed his longing de- 
sire to see Mr. Clay President over any individual 
in the Union. Q 
that ‘*a Whig, but not an ultra Whig,” is nota 
Democrat; for if he were, he would, at all times, 
at all places, and under all circumstances, be will- 
ing and proud to avow his principles and opinions 
to the people—freely, candidly, and honestly, upon 
all subjects. Sir, there is another thing of which 
Iam equally certain, and that is, that my honor- 


able colleague [Major Gatnes] will never be able } General Taylor! 


to convince the Whigs, the Clay Whigs, the old- 
fashioned Whigs of Kentucky—those, sir, who 
have been honest in their support of Mr. Clay and 
his avowed principles—that General Taylor is a 
“sood Whig,”’ particularly after they shall ex- 


/amine the letter which I have quoted, published |, 

iationsl Content 
General Taylor to be received and adopted | 
by Kentucky Whigs, when he declares that, if 


on the very threshold of a Whig 


. 5 
tion. 


elected, he will not be the exponent of Whig prin- 


ciples!—General Taylor adopted by the honest | 
Whigs of proud old Kentucky, when, at an old | 


age, he has not yet discovered whether a bank or 


protective tariff is constitutional or unconstitution- | 


al—at a time when there is not a farmer’s son in 
Kentucky, eighteen years of age, who has not 
formed some opinion upon the constitutionality of 
a bank, protective tariff, &c.!—Kentuck Whigs 
endorse General Taylor, when he declares his 
fixed and unalterable determination to run against | 
Mr. Clay, though he were the nominee of a Whig | 
National Convention! No, sir; never. Now,I put 
the question to honorable gentlemen: Suppose, 
»rior to the meeting of the Whig State convention 
in February last, in Kentucky, some gentleman | 
calling himself **a Whig, but not an ultra Whig” | 


, had been brought forward by office-seekers and || 


, 





|| Whig,”’ or a Whig at all? 


I believe General Taylor was out of | 


Of one thing, sir, | am certain: | 





others, in some of the different counties in the 
State; and suppose, upon being addressed, this 
gentleman should reply, that he would accept the 
nomination of the Whig State convention, with 
the express understanding that he would not be 
the candidate of the Whig party, nor the exponent 
of their principles; but that, if the convention 
should nominate Mr. Crittenden, or any other, he 
would not decline, but would run the race against 
the regular nominee of the Whig convention: | 
ask, sir, if there are a thousand Whigs in Ken- 
tucky who would regard such a man “a good 
But, for further iljus- 
| tration, suppose the State convention meet and 
nominate Mr. Crittenden, and this “ Whig, but 
not an ultra Whig,” in disregard of the action of 
, the convention and the feelings of the Whig party, 
still remain a candidate: would not every Whig 
in the State, from east to west, from north to 
south, denounce him as a disorganizer, an impos- 
tor, and any and everything but **a good Whig?” 
In what, permit me to inquire, does General Tay- 
lor’s position differ from the case I have put? If 
|General ‘Taylor is to be believed, he would, at 
this moment, be a candidate against Mr. Clay, if 


| the late Philadelphia Convention had given the 


/nomination to that gentleman. And yet, sir, 
' with all these incontrovertible and incontestable 
| facts staring them in the face, gentlemen stand up 
| here, and declare General Taylor a good Whig! 
|. Whig papers contradict General Taylor himself, 

by hoisting his name to their mast heads as the 
| candidate of the Whig party for the Presidency, 
| in the teeth of his oft-repeated asseveration that 
| he would not, under any terms or circumstances, 
be the candidate of any party, or the exponent 
|| of any party’s principles. Those who have con- 
| spired to sacrifice Mr. Clay, in his declining years, 
having spent a life devoted to the service of his 
party and their avowed principles, of which he 
has always been the acknowledged embodiment, 
now mount the rostrum, and, by way of giving 
color and importance to their recent abandonment 
and prostitution of principle, proclaim to a once 
great but now bewildered and astonished party, 
that General Taylor is a *‘ good Whig,”’ and that 
the ‘“*new Taylor party principles’”’ will meet with 
the cordial approval and approbation of Mr. Clay. 
Does any sane living mada heat his heart believe 
this? Mr. Clay, who has been abandoned by his 
party for an available who seeks to ride into power 
muzzled—Mr. Clay, who has seen himself and his 
long-cherished principles abandoned by a majority 
of his pretended friends from his own loved State 
upon the first, second, and third ballots at the 
Philadelphia Convention—Mr.. Clay, who, by the 
combination and treachery of those whom he had 
| warmed into life and station, saw his loved prin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|| ciples sacrificed upon the altar of “ availability,” 


himself unhorsed, and thrown fainting, bleeding, 
_ dying, with his political death-warrant flashing in 
| his face, and but one fast and gallant friend from his 
| own proud State left to ward the final blow directed 

at the wounded and prostrate chief,—he support 
Mr. Clay endorse the work of 

these men who have professed to love but to slay 
| him! No, sir; never, never, unless he has deeply 
fallen from his once proud and high estate. If he 
can, he must forget that devotion to the principles 
of his life which have marked him as the great 
man of his party. He must forget his repeated 
invocations of high Heaven to visit our land with 
war, pestilence, and famine, rather than permit the 
elevation of a mere military chieftain to the Presi- 
| dency. He must forget that this is another Tyler 


| 


| movement—a base abandonment of principle for 
the sake of office. He must forget that he opposed 
General Jackson, who was a lawyer, a judge, a 
governor, and a Representative and Senator in 
Congress—having held all the higher civil offices 
_in the Government—because he was a military 
chieftain, and that in his. opposition to General 
Jackson for this reason he was sustained and sup- 
orted by the entire Whig poy of the whole 
nion. He must forget that General Taylor’s 
claims are exclusively and entirely of a military 
character—that he never held a civil office, or cast 
a vote in his life. He must cease to remember all 
these things, and sink deep in moral degradation 
_if he now recommend to an honest and confidi 
peogre a mere military chieftain, without politic 
earning, to an office requiring more varied in- 
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formation, more governmental experience, sober 
thought, and calm, deep, dispassionate investiga- 
tion of the history and powers of the Government 
than all the offices upon earth—an office upon the 
wisdom of whose incumbent may depend the hap- 
piness or misery of unborn millions yet to come. 


Sir, unless I mistake the man, Mr. Clay never can, | 


he never will, endorse General Taylor. 

I will now proceed to a further examination of 
those letters in which it is said we are to find the 
principles of this new Taylor party. 


ing: 


should deem it to be my duty toaccept tae office. But while 


our early Presidents, I desire it to be understood that | can- 
not submit, even in thus aecepting it, to the exaction of any 
other pledges, as to the course [ should pursue, than that of 


discharging its functions to the best of my ability, and strictly 
in accordance with the requirements of the Constitution. | 
{ have thus given you the circumstances under which only || 


I can be induced to accept the high and responsible office 
of President of the United States. 


people exclusively by any of the political parties that now 
so unfortunately divide our country. 
pleasure, in conclusion, fully to concur with you im your 


high and just estimate of the virtues, both of head and | 


heart, of the distinguished citizens (Messrs. Clay, Webster, 


Adams, MeDuffie, and Calhoun) mentioned in your letter. | 


I have never exercised the privilege of voting,”’ &c. 


Here again General Taylor reiterates his deter- 
mination not to be the candidate of any party; 


and in this letter he announces his discovery of the | 
great virtues, both of head and heart, of the Senator | 


from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster|—a man, the 
powers and energies of whose mind have been, 
and then were directed against the honor and cause 


of his own country, then involved in war with a 


savage and treacherous enemy. 

Next follows his letter of January 30, 1848, to 
a Native American in Philadelphia. In this letter 
General Taylor says: 

“If they desire such a result, (his election to the Presi- 
dency,) they inust adopt the means best suited, in their opin- 
ion, to the consummation of the purpose. And if they think 
fit to bring me before them for this office, through their Le- 
gislatures, mass meetings, or conventions, I cannot object to 
their designating these bodies as Whig, Democratic, or 
Native. But in being thus nominated, | must insist on the 
condition, (and my position on this point is immutable,) that I 
shall not be brought forward hy them as the candidate of their 

arty, or considered as the erpanent of their party doctrines. 
tn conclusion, I have to repeat, thatif I were nominated for 
the Presidency by any body of my fellow-citizens, desig- 
nated by any name they might choose to adopt, I should 
estcem it an honor, and accept such nomination.” 

In this letter, written but a few months since, 
he declares his fixed and immutable determination 
not to be the candidate of any party, or the ex- 
ponent of any party doctrines, and at the same 
time asserts, that he should esteem it an honor to 
be nominated by abolitionists, and would accept 
their nomination. 

1 will now refer to one or two more of these arti- 
cles of the ‘* political creed’”’ of this ** Whig, but 
not an ultra Whig,”’ “new Taylor party,’’ and 
submit it to the candid and enlightened of all par- 
ties to determine, if they can, what principles con- 
sistent with the creed of either the Democratic or 


Taylor a ‘* good Whig.” 

_On the 22d of April, 1848, General Taylor wrote 
his celebrated Allison letter, from which I make 
the following extract, which seems to furnish an 
argument against the demands of the people for 
the principles and opinions of a candidate who 
asks at their hands a high and responsible trust. 
The extract and argument is this: 


‘One who cannot be trusted without pledges, cannot be 
confided in merely on account of them.” 


With what 


pledges, upon almost all subjects save his political 
principle, than any other man who ever aspired 


to the Presidency? Does he not pledge himself, | 


in some half-dozen letters, to maintain his position 


as an independent candidate? Does he not as | 


often pledge himself that he will, under no cir- 
cumstances, be the candidate of any party? Has 
he not, time and again, pledged himself that he 
would not be the exponent of any party’s princi- 
ples? Has he not, in the most emphatic terms, 


In a letter of | 
General Taylor, addressed to Doctor F. 8S. Bron- | 
son, dated August 10, 1847, is found the follow- | 


I need hardly add, that I || 
cannot, in ANY Case, permit myself to be brought before the | 


It affords me great | 


/| were read and understood by the people. 





grace, permit me to ask, does this 
argument against ‘* pledges’? come from General | 
Taylor—a man who has made more repeated | 
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pledged himself that he would run against Mr. 
Clay, though Mr, Clay should be the nominee of 
the Whig National Convention? I apprehend that 
the friends of this new opponent to * pledges”’ will 
find it difficult to reconcile this argument with the 
repeated pledges to which I have referred. When 
it suits General Taylor to make pledges upon mat- 
ters uncalled for by the people, there is no argu- 
ment in the way; but when the people, in the most 
courteous and respectful and imploring terms, ask 
a candidate who has never held a civil office, but 
who is aspiring to the loftiest position in the gift 
of a free people, to give his views and opinions 


|| Upon constitutional construction and interpretation, 

“ [deem it but due to candor to state, at the same time, that | 
if I were called to the Presidential chair, by the general voice || 
of the people, without regard to their political differences, | || 


and upon the great and leading measures which 
have agitated the country for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, they are told that these are pledges, and 


hh ; : || 66 . : (a 
[ freely avow my attachment to the administrative policy of |) — ONC who cannot be trusted without pledges, can 


not be confided in merely on account of them!”’ 
Sir, ‘‘upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
that he hath grown so great?” Has it come to 
this, that there is one among us who will thus 
scorn and rebuke the people? Has it come to 
this, that one who seeks to bea servant has soared 


| so high that the congregated voice of a nation of 


freemen cannot reach him? Can it be that Gen- 

eral Taylor has such contempt for the intelligence 
of the people as to suppose them unable to make 

the distinction between a ** pledge’? and an honest 

expression of opinions and principles? No one has 

asked a pledge from General Taylor, though he 

has given many unsolicited. He has been asked 

for his opinions and principles upon great questions, 

in,which the whole country is interested, and in re- 

ply they are told, that ** one who cannot be trusted- 

‘without pledges, cannot be confided in merely 

‘on account of them.’”’ Is this too much to ask 

of one who never voted, who never held a civil 

office, and whose principles were wholly and en- 

tirely unknown? Has this been the doctrine of 

either of the great parties, from the origin of the 

_Government down to the present day? Was it 
ever the doctrine of Mr. Clay? Leta brief review 

of the history of parties answer. In 1824, Gen- 
eral Jackson, Mr. Clay, and other candidates for 
the Presidency, gave their views and opinions and 
principles, in letters and speeches. So in 1828. 
| So in 1832. In 1836, Mr. Van Buren and the 
| other candidates were addressed, by Hon. Sher- 
rod Williams, upon the subject of their political 

rinciples and opinions, to which they responded. 


letters addressed to him, referred the people to his 
past speeches, circulars, and votes, as his articles 
of political faith. In 1844, Mr. Polk, Mr. Clay, 
and Mr. Van Buren were all called on by the peo- 
ple for their views and opinions in reference to 
the annexation of Texas and other subjects. Did 
| either of those gentlemen attempt to confuse the 


j 
| 
| 


i honest expression of opinion and declaration of 


principle, with the idea of a pledge? No, sir; 
| each responded in lengthy and able letters, which 
Yet 
| General Taylor is a ‘* good Whig.” 


| 


| cal power of this nation is in the hands of the 


| people; but, sir, if this new doctrine is to be in- 
| r 1 | grafted upon our institutions, how is it possible for 
Whig party are avowed, and in what is General || this power to be transferred understandingly to the | 


‘agent? If it is to be ingrafted, | wipe my hands 


| of it. 
“ Shake not thy gory locks at me; 


Thou canst not say I did it.” 
In no instance of my life have I ever been a can- 


| didate for office that | was not ready, at all times 
and places, to give my opinions frankly and fully 
upon all and every political question; nor: have 
Whigs or Democrats in Kentucky ever regarded 
| any candidate as worthy their confidence who re- 
| fused so to do upon any pretence; nor will they, 
unless a strange infatuation has seized upon their 
judgments. I put the 
the other side of this 
| you who woald be rash enough to assume such a 

position before your constituents? Is there a Rep- 


resentative upon this floor who would dare say, | 
when called on by the people for his opinions, that | 


he would stand above them, “* make no pledges,’’ 
and thus attempt to conceal his principles? Sir, 





| felo de se. If this be the true theory, it results in 


n 1840, General Harrison, in answer to repeated | 


Mr. Chairman, I thank my God that the politi- | 


if 


uestion to gentlemen on | 
all: Is there one among | 


there is not one who would commit such an act of 


‘this: that any one who has ‘sagacity enough to | 
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say he will ** make no pledges,”’ directly becomes 
amply qualified for the Presidency or any other 
office in the gift of a free people; just acknowledge 
that you are * no politician,’’ and will make “no 
pledges,’’ and you are amply prepared to preside 
over the destimes of twenty-five millions of free- 
men, Such a position is a direct insult to the tn- 
telligence of the American people—one that will 
meet with the scorn of all Democrats, and the con- 
tempt of all good Whigs. But General Taylor 
informs us, in his letter of August 3, 1847, that he 
will construe the Constitution and administer the 
Government “as it was construed and acted upon 
by our first Presidents.” ‘This, no doubt, was 
su »posed to bea very captivating annunciation, 

[ his Allison letter, however, General Taylor 
remarks thus upon the veto; 

«The veto power. The power given by the Constitution 
to the Executive to interpose his veto, is a high conservative 
power; but, in my Opinion, should never be exercised, ex- 


cept in cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or mant- 
fest haste and want of consideration by Congress.”? 


Let us compare this view of the proper exercise 


| of the veto power with the views of General Har- 
| rison, as expressed in his inaugural address: 


«The veto power (says General Harrisun, who was said 
to be a good Whig) appears to be highly expedient; and if 
used only with the forbearanee and in the spirit which was 
intended by its authors, it may be productive of great goad, 
and be found one of the best safeguards of the Univn.”’ 


He further adds, that, in his opinion, it should 


| *be used only, first, to protect the Constitution 
| * from violation; second, the people from the effects 


‘of hasty legislation, where their will has been 
‘ probably disregarded, or not well understood; and, 


|‘ thirdly, to prevent the effects of combinations viola- 
| § tive of the rights of minorities.” 


| Here you perceive, Mr. Chairman, General 
| Taylor (who himself confesses his want of politi- 
| cal knowledge) assumes that there are but lwo in- 
| Stances in which the veto or negative power should 
be exercised by the Executive: first, ** when there 
|is a clear violation of the Constitution,” thus 
| placing the exercise of all doubtful powers at the 
| full and unrestrained will and discretion of Con- 
| gress. When there is a doubt as to whether a cer- 


| tain power has been conferred upon the Federal 


| Government by the Constitution, or reserved to 


| the States and the people, General Taylor’s inter- 


| pretation and limitation of the veto, in violation of 
| the principles of every President, from Washing- 
| ton down to the present Executive, takes the power 

from the States and people, thus annihilating State 


'| sovereignty, and confers the exercise of all doubt- 


| ful powers upon Congress; whereby a strong cen- 
tral Government is erected in one department at 


‘| Washington, based upon the ruins of the reserved 


| rights of the States. With astonishment and alarm 
| for the safety of my country and her ifstitutions, 
| 1 do confess that this dangerous doctrine is a 
| novel one to me. Where, in the ** administrative 
policy of the early Presidents,” does General Tay- 
lor find a recognition of the principle that doabtful 
| powers were to be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
| ernment as a whole, much less by one department, 
| without check or limitation. 1] know of no Fed- 
| eralist, however deeply imbued with the principles 
i . 
| of Hamilton, who has gone so far as to say that 


| all the checks and balances of the Constitution 
| should be annihilated at one fell stroke, and the 
exercise of all doubtful power placed at the will of 


| Congress. It is true, they contend for certain pow- 


'| ers expressly delegated, and others which follow 


as necessarily incidental. It is true, they contend 
for a national bank, protective tariff, internal im- 
| provement, &c.; but, at the sametime, they main- 
‘tain that the power to establish the one or the other 
| is an expressly-enumerated power, or embraced 
| with the general scope of powers * to make all 

laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the enumerated powers;”’ and 
further than this none haveevergone. No repub- 
lican President ever did for a moment advance the 
' wild and startling doctrine, that Congress, without 
| limitation or restraint, should be left alone to exer- 
cise all doubtful powers. Our early Presidents, in 


deference to the reserved rights of the States,—and 
in view of the fact that the General Government 
was a government of delegated powers limized by 
the Constitution, always maintained that Congress 
should refrain from the exercise of doubtful pow- 
ers. ‘The General Government is a mere agent, 
created by the sovereign States for express pur- 
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poses. In all individual transactions, which, | ask, 
is regarded the safer rule, that the agent shall con- 

fine his operations within the authority given, or 

that, in all cases where he dowbls, he shall act as 

though he had authority, and thus bind his prin- 

cipal in a thousand ways never contemplated or 

intended? ‘There is no difference in the principle, 

whether applied to an individual, or the Federal 

Government, as an agent. 
entirely reversed the rule adopted by all the Pres- 

idents. Their rule was, that a bill must be clearly 

constitutional before it could receive the sanction 

and approval of the President. 

General Taylor’s rule is, that a bill must be 
clearly unconstitutional to authorize the President 
to interpose his objections. If the latter be the 
true rule, what, then, becomes of the oath of the 
President to preserve, defend, and protect, the 
Constitution? Iam aware, sir, that it will be re- 
plied by some, that the Judiciary department will 
ultimately seitle the question as to whether the 
Congress have transcended their constitutional lim- 
its in the passage of a law; and that if they have, 
that department will put a check uponthem. My 
reply is, First, If one branch of the Government 
shall yield to Congress the right to exercise doubt- 
ful powers, it furnishes a strong presumption that 
another will yield likewise. Secondly, That much 
manifest and irreparable injury may be done to the 
States and people by the exercise of doubtful power 
by Congress, before the question can be brought 
to the Supreme Court for its adjudication and de- 
cision. Thirdly, That doubtful powers were never 
intended to be exercised by Congress. Fourthly, 
That the rights of the States and people are aloe 
in the hands of a President elected by the States 
and the people for a limited period, and directly 
responsible to them, than in the hands of the judges 
of the Supreme Court, who are the creatures of one 
department and a half of the Federal Government, 
who hold their offices during life, and who are 
above, and wholly and entirely independentof, and 
irresponsible to, the States or people. 

If the objection be well-founded, that the Pres- 
ident should not suspend a bill urtil the sense of 
the people can be obtained, because the Repre- 
sentatives, fresh from the people, have declared 
for it—the same objection would destroy the Sen- 
ate and Judiciary, and merge all the powers of | 
a once well-balanced and well-regulated Govern- 
ment in the lower House of Congress. This, sir, 
must be the legitimate and inevitable result of such 
a doctrine; and where, in such a case, I submit, 
would the Constitution find a shield and protec- 
tion ina prostrate Judiciary? 

In all cases when a bill is sent to the President 
for his approval, if, upon examination, doubt sug- 
gest itself as to its constitutionality, the President 
calls around him those learned and experienced; 
they exainine the Constitution, the authorities 
touching the question involved, and interchange 
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’ 


General Taylor has | 


views and opinions; and if the President, after || 


this full and fair examination, shall still be left in 
doubt, in compliance with the obligations of his 
outh, he leaves the power in the hands of the States 
and the people, and returns the bill with his objec- 
tions. If, upon the contrary, his doubts are re- 
moved by consultation and examination, he signs 
and approves the bill, and it becomes a law. Such 
has been the uniform practice of all Presidents. 
Now, suppose General Taylor shall be President, 
(which, by the by, is not a supposable case,) what 
will be his rule, when a bill is presented for his | 
approval? Not the rule of all other Presidents. 
No, sir; he will not examine to see if it is clearly 


constitutional. Oh, no; but he will examine to see |} 


if it is clearly unconstitutional. And it matters not | 
how many doubts he and his cabinet and every- | 
hody else may have, unless he can be satisfied that | 
itis clearly unconstitutional, he will sanction the bill, | 


cise all doubtful powers. 
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: {1 
Now, let us follow hima little further. The sec- || 


| ond and last instance in which the veto should be || 


_ of consideration by Congress.” 
| administrative polic 
| does he find this doctrine? 


| 


‘omy, and convenience, were the considerations 


Mr. Chairman, this is a monstrous doctrine; it |) 


strikes down State sovereignty, prostrates two de- 

partments of the Government at the feet of the third, | 
and builds up a sort of mobocracy more dangerous 
to human liberty than the worst monarch upon 
earth. 1 do believe that there is not one State in 
this Union that will subscribe to such a doctrine 

So much, then, for General Taylor’s construction 
of the Constitution, ‘as it was construed and acted | 
upon by our first Presidents,’’ thus far. 


. , , | objections, 
and thus establish in Congress the right to exer- | 


exercised is in cases of ‘* manifest haste and want 
Where, in the 
of the early Presidents,”’ 
Which of the early or 
latter Presidents have ever said that this power || 
which, according to General Harrison, ** may be | 
productive of great good, and be fownd one of the 
best safeguards to the Union,’’ should be exercised 
only in two cases: first, ‘* in cases of elear violation 
of the Constitution;’’? and secondly, in case of 
‘* manifest haste and want of consideration by | 
Congress,’’ as General Taylor assumes? I will 
yield the floor to any gentleman who will respond. 

Mr.GAYLE. Mr, Jefferson maintained the first 
proposition in a letter to General Washington. 

Mr. CLARKE. I have never seen such a letter, 
and will further say, that if there be such a letter, 
containing such a sentiment, it contradicts every 
great principle by which the life of that illustrious 
statesman was distinguished. 

It will be perceived that General Taylor scouts 
the idea of the exercise of this power either upon 
the grounds of expediency, or economy, or conve- 
nience. In this does he agree with General Wash- | 
ington, who is the acknowledged Father of his 
Country, and who was the first President that ever | 
presided over'the destinies of this nation? He does 
not. I think, sir, that I will be able to satisfy the 
world that he either does not know what was the 
‘administrative policy of the early Presidents,” 
or, if he does, he has abandoned that policy in the 
very breath inwhich he declares that S adopts it. 

The very first time that this now much-abused 
veto power was ever exercised in this Government, | 
I believe it was exercised by General Washington, 
and then exercised upon neither of the grounds 
stated by General Taylor to be the only grounds 
upon which it should be exercised. In that instance 


General Washington based its exercise upon prin- | 


ciples of expediency, convenience, and economy alone. 
Mr. COLLAMER. Will the gentleman inform 
me whether he means to say there was but one 
veto by General Washington? 
Mr. CLARKE. There may have been two. I 


| have been unable to find but one. 


Mr. COLLAMER. And that was an appor- 
tionment bill. 
Mr. CLARKE. No, sir; it was a bill reorgan- 


izing the military establishment. {| 


Mr. COLLAMER. He vetoed an apportion- 


ment bill. i} 


Mr. CLARKE. That may be true. I stated | 
this: that General Washington vetoed a bill reor- | 
ganizing the military establishment. If he vetoed 
another, as I am informed he did, it only proves 
that he was quite as much disposed to its use as | 
many others who have followed him, and met with 
condemnation from certain quarters for its exer- | 
cise. ' 

Mr. COLLAMER. In what year was this veto | 
of General Washington? 

Mr. CLARKE. In the year 1797. The gen- | 
tleman will see, by examination, that I have used 
the language of the message. Expediency, econ- | 


upon which the veto was founded, and not one 


word about constitutionality, or hasty legislation, | 


can be found anywhere in that message. 

For the purpose of putting to rest this senseless 
clamor about the exercise of the veto power, | 
give this message in full from Senate Journal, 3d, 
4th, and 5th Congresses, page 339. The veto mes- | 
sage: 

« Having maturely considered the bill to alter and amend | 
an act entitled ‘An act to ascertain and fix the military es- | 
tablishment of the United States,’ which was presented to 
me on the 22d day of this month, I now return it to the 
House of Representatives, in which it originated, with my 


‘< First. If the bill passes into a law, the two companies 
of light dragoons will be from that moment legally out of 
service, though they will aflerwards continue actually in 
service ; and for their services during this interval, namely, 


from the time of legal to the time of actual discharge, it will |. 


not be lawful to pay them, unless some future provision be | 


| made by law. Though they may be discharged at the pleas- | 


ure of Congress, in justice they ought to receive their pay, — 
not only to the time of passing the law, but at least to the | 
time of their actual diseharge. 
« Secondly. It will be inconvenient and injurious to the 
public to dismiss the light dragoons as seon as notice of the | 
jaw can be conveyed to them—one of the companies having | 
been lately destined to a necessary and important service. | 


“ Thirdly. The companies of light dragoons consist of 196 ' 


- 


| 
i} 
| 


‘| confusion from their 


vere 


non-commissioned officers and privates, who are bound to 
serve as dismounted dragoons when ordered so to do. They 
have reccived in bounties about $2,000. One of them is 
coinpletely equipped, and above half of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates have yet to serve more than 
one-third of the term of their enlistment; and besides, there 
will in the course of the year be a considerable deficiency 


| in the complement of infantry intended to be continued, 


Under these circumstances, to discharge the dragoons, does not 
seem to comport with economy. 
* Fourthly. It is generally agreed that some cavalry, either 


| militia or regular, will be! necessary, and, according to the 


best information [have been uble to obtain, it is my opinion 

that the latter will be less expensive and more useful than the 

former, in preserving peace between the frontier settlers and 

the Indians and ,therefore, a part of the military establish- 
| ment should consist of cavalry. 


« G. WASHINGTON. 

“ Unirep States, February 28, 1797.” 

Here is an exercise of the veto power clearly 
upon the grounds of expediency, convenience, and 
economy, and this done, too, by General Washing- 
‘ton. According to the authority of General Tay- 
lor, this was all wrong, as the veto power should 
_ never be applied ‘* except in cases of clear viola- 
| tion of the Constitution, or manifest haste and want 
_of consideration by Congress.”’ This is the only 
| instance and point upon which General Taylor has 

avowed any principle, and I now leave it to the 
country, to all candid men of all parties, to deter- 
mine how far General Taylor has adopted the 
** administrative policy of the early Presidents.” 
But, Mr. Chairman, there is another principle 
involved in General Taylor’s limitation to the use 
of the veto power more dangerous to one entire 
section of this whole Union, if possible, than an 
which I have attempted to discuss. It will be re- 
membered that there is already a strong and grow- 
| ing party in the North, who entertain feelings and 
opinions of the most deadly hostility to the insti- 
tutions of the slave States. It will be further re- 


| membered, that there are but fourteen slave States, 


whilst there are sixteen free States, and that the 
free States have the preponderance of power in 
both branches of Congress. It will be remem- 
_ bered, sir, that General Harrison said (and all the 
| Presidents were of the same opinion) that the veto 
| power should be used by the President *‘ to prevent 
the effects of combinations violative of the rights of 
minorities.’’ It will be well remembered, that Gen- 
eral Taylor declares that the veto power should 
never be exercised in defence of a minority against 
the oppressions of a mad and infuriate majority. 
I warn gentlemen from the slave States to ponder 
well before they sanction such a doctrine and per- 
[ ask them to look 
at the daily increase in the ranks of the opponents 
to our institutions, I ask them if it will not be too 
late, when, at midnight’s darkest hour, our homes 
and our altars shall be lighted up by the incendiary 
torch of fell abolitionism—our wives and daughters 
outraged, and our once lovely homes and sunn 

fields desolated with fire and drenched with blood— 
| then, I ask them, then would it not be too late to 


_ mit it to ripen into precedent. 


seek protection from the Judiciary? Protection in 
what? We have nothing left; ourall is gone; and 
abolitionism has achieved its object and its end. 
I appeal to my colleagues, I appeal to the entire’ 
delegation from the slave States: are you pre- 
pared thus to surrender our dearest rights? For 
one, here in my place, and before high Heaven, I 
swear I never, never will. 

It is known that the slavery question is one of 
the absorbing and exciting questions of the day— 
a question which portends to shake this proud fab- 
ric, the work of our patriot fathers, to its very 
centre—to hurl the thirty bright stars that form 
our glorious political constellation in mad and wild 
aceful orbits. I demand of 
gentlemen from the slave States, will General Tay- 
lor, if he be elected President of the United States, 
veto a bill * to prevent the effects of combinations 
violative of the rights of minorities?”’ TI put the 
question, will General Taylor veto a bill establish- 
ing a Territorial Government in which the princi- 
ple of the Wilmot proviso is incorporated? I ask 
gentlemen to answer, and state upon what authority 
they do answer, will not his limitation of the veto 
estop him? . Let us see what the northern inter- 
pretation of his veto restriction is. The gentle- 
_ man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] in aletter 
addressed by him to his constituents, a short time 
_ since, says: 

“General Taylor was not m rence; but F believe 

him to bea roe Whi, an ianest and cape man, opposed 
‘ to the acquisition of Temas, with sound and conservative prin- 
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ciples, opposed to further enlarging the boundaries of the 


Union; and, although he lives in the latitude where slavery 


js tolerated, yet I do not believe that he desires or approves its | 
extension. His declared sentiments are a guarantee that he will | 


never in the slightest manner interfere with the uction of Con- | 


gress when it shall forbid the existence of slavery in our newiy- 
acquired territories. Let the representatives of the people 
and of the States be left free to act upon that question, un- 
controlled by Executive influence and Exeeutive veto, and we 
are safe. { need not, Lam confident, give to you any new 
assurance, that whenever the question, in any form, shall 


be presented, during my Official term, the rights of bumanity || 


shall find in me an unyielding advocate. The issue will 
soon come ; it is to be met in the halls of Congress ; and then 
it is to be decided, in all probability, during the continuance 
of Mr. Polk’s administration. 
States look to their representatives !”? 

Here, sir, Wilmot-proviso, free-territory men 
say that General Taylor’s declared sentiments are 
a guarantee that he will never, in the slightest 
manner, interfere with the action of Congress 
when it shall forbid the existence of slavery in 
our newly-acquired Territories. ‘* Let the Repre- 
sentatives of the people and of the States be left 
free to act upon that question uncontrolled by Ex- 
ecutive influence and 
safe.”’ 

This, I suppose, is the abolition interpretation 
of General Tay lor’s principles and ‘* declared sen- 
timents.”’ 


tlemen had as well break their silence, for the peo- 
le want to know and will know. 
Mr. HASKELL. _I will answer the gentleman, 


if he will allow me first to propound an interroga- | 


tory to him. 
Mr. CLARKE. I supposed that the gentleman 
intended to enlighten me by answering my ques- 


tion. I do not stand here to answer his questions. 
Mr. HASKELL. I call on the gentleman to 
answer. 


Mr. CLARKE. Answer what? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from } 


Kentucky yield the floor? 

Mr. CLARKE. I do not. I object, because 
the gentleman from Tennessee does not answer 
my question. I put a plain question, and demand 
a categorical answer, Whether he has satisfactory 
authority to enable him to say that General Tay- 
lor would veto the Wilmot proviso? 

Mr. HASKELL. Has the gentleman authority 
for saying as much for General Cass ? 

Mr. CLARKE. I understand distinctly that I 
have. 
swer now? 

Mr. HASKELL. I don’t know. 

Mr. CLARKE. Here then, sir, is a southern 


man, who has taken an active part in bringing for- | 


ward General Taylor as a candidate, proclaiming 
that he does not know what would be the course 
of his candidate upon this momentons question. 
Mr. HASKELL. I can tell you what believe. 
I believe General Taylor is opposed to the doc- 
trine of the proviso. 
_ Mr. CLARKE. Do you believe he would veto 
it? 
Mr. HASKELL, (in his seat.) 1 don’t know. 


[A laugh, with the noise of the hammer and some || 


confusion. 

Mr. CLARKE, The gentleman still does not 
know. Here, then, isa palpable and deliberate 
attempt to practise a fraud upo 
North; a cold-blooded fraud, for the purpose of 


reaching power without regard to principle. The || gent? 
political history of the country abundantly shows, | ; 
that whenever an aspirant to office conceals his || 
principles, some one is to be deceived; in this case, || 


God only knows who is to be the victim. The 
fact is now unmistakable. It is confessed to the 
world, that the warmest supporters of Gen. Tay- 
lor do not know whether or not he will exercise 
the veto power in defence of our dearest rights; 
whether or not he will defend the rights of an op- 
peeseed. maisirity against the invasions of a reck- 
ess majority. 

I will give a short extract from General Tay- 
lor’s Allison letter, and then leave the voters of the 
slave States to determine who is to be the victim. 
Here is the extract : 


‘The personal opinions of the individual who may happen 


to occupy the Executive chair ought not to control the action || thousands of dollars in 


of Congress upon questions of domestic policy.” 


This doctrine was proclaimed from the stand by | bridled Congress, fresh from the 


Let the people of the free | 


xecutive veto, and we are | 


hat do the slave States say? Will | 
General Taylor veto the Wilmot proviso? Gen- | 


| 


} 





Will the gentleman from Tennessee an- || 





n the South or the | 
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Mr. Chairman, from the present growing senti- 
ment of the North, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
rights of the slave States can only be preserved by 
withholding from Congress the exercise of all 


tion, then by the application of the veto princi- 
le. 
The exercise of the veto is thé last peaceable re- 


doubtful powers; and in case of violation of this | 
time-honored and hallowed rule of construc- | 


sort for the preservation of our rights in States || 
| where slavery exists. I know, that by the untiring 


| efforts of designing men, much false learning has 
| been infused into the public mind in reference to 
| the veto principle in our Constitution. It is not 
| an affirmative but a negative power, or rather prin- 
| ciple, in the application of which the Executive 

does only and can only, in cases of constitutional 
| doubt, public inexpediency, &c., continue the law 
then in force by preventing the passage of a new 
one. 


rights, in all cases of constitutional doubt, mani- 
| fest inexpediency, or invasion by majorities of the 
| rights of minorities. he hands the question back to 
the people, the legitimate source of all political 
power, for them in their wisdom to determine. 
The President, by the exercise of the veto, can make 


| us no new law, therefore he can inflict no oppres- 
| 


sion upon the people. He only continues in force 
| the existing law, which has met with the approba- 
tion and approval of the President and Congress, 
/and this only for a limited time; for if the people 
desire the law, the passage of which he has pre- 
vented by the use of the veto, they can, in two 
years at furthest, return a Congress that will se- 
/ cure its passage, or in four years at most elect 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. FRENCH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
June 29, 1848, 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill, 

Mr. FRENCH said, that if he were actuated by 

a regard to his health, or controlled by the consider- 

ation of the oppressive state of the atmosphere, he 

should certainly have been the last to rise on this 
occasion. But he yielded toa sense of public duty, 


| rerardless of personal comfort or considerations 
i Gp ’ 


He stands as a sentinel between Congress | 
| and the people, and for the protection of their 


a President who will sanction the law they de- | 


| sire. 

There are some remarkable facts connected with 
| the history of the exercise of this veto. 
ident who has exercised that power has failed to 


| for reélection. 


been reélected, though in every instance they have 
been candidates; thus showing a general acquies- 
cence upon the part of the people in its application. 
|The enemies of the Constitution of the United 
| States—those who desire to change the form of 
| Government bequeathed to us by our revolution- 


ary fathers, by indirection, after the repeated re- 
bukes of the people when attempted directly— 
| those who desire to convert it into a Government 


complain loud and long that the will of the people 
is thwarted by the use of the veto. 

Mr. Chairman, this veto power has been exer- 
| cised some thirty times, beginning with President 
Washington, and in no solitary instance has its 
use failed to meet with the approbation and ap- 

roval of the American people, where the question 
oe been brought before them. The President 


|| has no power to increase legislation, but to prevent 


| it for atime, One of the greatest curses that can 
visit a nation is too much legislation—is the ma- 


king of too many laws, from which much confu- 


|| sion and contradictory opinions and decisions must 


flow. Would it not have been better that the 
alien and sedition law had never passed, and that 
the bankrupt law had been arrested by the Presi- 
Infinitely better. In the first case, free- 
born Americans, whose arms and voices had 


and achieved for us the blessings we now so 
, abundantly enjoy, were thrown and confined for 
' months in disgraceful dungeons, for the bare ex- 
pression of opiniona, in a country which boasted 


of its freedom! 





In the second case, millions of 
dollars were paid to honest creditors with a few || 


No Pres- | 


be elected a second term, where he was a candidate | 
No President who has failed to ex- | 
ercise that power, save in one instance, has ever | 





of two, instead of three independent departments, || 


mingled in our glorious revolutionary struggle, || 


cents, doubtless, in some instances, by the high 
| sed by | 


crime of perjury. These laws were 
| Congress, manifestly against the will of the people. 
| They demanded a repeal, and secured it; but 
leek and irreparable injury was inflicted upon 
| the nation’s honor, and upon individual rights, be- 
| fore those laws were wiped from our statute books; 
the repeal of which cost the people thousands upon 
islation. 
These are some few o 
ople, reflecting 


southwestern Whig speakers at the late Taylor ' their will by such monstrous and excessive legis- 


ratification meeting in this city. 


| lation. 


j 
} 


| 





i 


| articles: the right of 


the beauties of an un- |, is no other known 


; 
‘ 


and asked the indulgence of the committee whilst 
hesubmitted a few thoughts on two subjects, which 
none of the Representatives from his State had yet 
spoken on: he meant the subject of slavery and of 
the power of the General Government over that 
institution, and the power of Congress over the 
Territories belonging to the United States. He 
purposed addressing the committee briefly on these 
subjects, but chiefly on the questions relating to 
slavery. 

When he had a seat in this House twelve years 
since, the famous twenty-first rule was in hse 
in compliance with which, all petitions and memo- 
rials on the subject of slavery were laid upon the 
table, without being either printed or referred. 
Many agitating scenes which occurred under that 
rule were still fresh in his memory. He was again 
here in the twenty-ninth Congress, which repealed 
that rule. 

The struggles which occurred whilst that rule 
was in operation, were placed upon the ground, 


| by those who offered anti-slavery petitions and 


memorials, of vindicating the sacred right of pe- 
tition, which they alleged was in danger, and 
which they were determined to maintain. He did 
hope, (said Mr. F.,) when that obnoxious rule 
was repealed, that the agitation of the subject of 
slavery would have ceased here, and ceased for- 
ever; but in this reasonable expectation he had 
been fatally disappointed. 

Mr. F. now proposed to agitate that subject for 
a brief space of time himself, but not by a resort 
to declamation or denunciation; bui he invited gen- 
tlemen to walk with him, take counsel of reason 


| and moderation, and calmly inquire who, on this 


subject, is in the right and who ts in the wrong. 

Mr. F. said, the great object of human govern- 
ment, its principal and most important aim, is, to 
— men in the enjoyment of their absolute rights. 

ithout government, these rights cannot be pro- 
tected; by the institution of government, they ere 
protected. What, then, are these absolute rights of 
man? In reply to this question, Mr. F. did not 
ask gentlemen to take his words for the anawer, 
but those of the ablest jurists and wisest heads 
who have ever blessed the world; and, among 
these, he knew of no one more worthy of confi- 
dence and respect than Sir William Blackstone. 
All law writers upon the elements of law, of any 
eminence, it will be found, concur with Judge 
Blackstone in his definitions and explanations of 
the absolute rights of man. Mr. F. would there- 
fore take the liberty of reading, as a part of his 
speech, what that distinguished author had said on 
this subject. He would read from the sixteenth 
edition, by John Taylor Coleridge, Esq., of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries: 

« Human laws,” says thie writer, “ define and enforce, as 
well those rights which belong to a man considered as an 
individual as those which belong to him considered as re- 
lated to others ; for the principal aim of society is, to protect 
individuals in the enjoyment of those absolute rights which 
were vested in them by the immutable laws of nature, but 


which could not be as well preserved without that mutual 
assistance and intercourse which is gained by the institution 


| of social and friendly communities. Hence it follows, that 


the and primary end of human laws ia, to maintain and 
reine these absolute rights of individuals.” — Vol. 1, page 


And on 128, same volume, the learned ju- 


"ist thus defines the absolate rights of individuais: 


“And these may be reduced to three principal or primary 

personal security, the right of al 
liberty, and the right of private property; because, o> theve 

method of compulsion or abridging man’s 
natural free will but by an infringement or diminution of one 
or other of these im t rights, the preservation of these 
inviolate may justly be said to include the preservation of our 


civil immunities in their largest and most extensive sense.’’ 
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30rn Cone.....1 st Sess. Slavery in the Territories—Mr. French. Ho. or Reps, 
i Again: right to the temporary use of the soil, so itis agreed upon all Yes, sir, (said Me. F..) they are our preci 
% «The right of personal security consistsina person’s legal bands, that occupancy gave also the original right to the per- | osendil r . & . ») y pi ectous re- 
bt and aninterrupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body, maneut property in the subst.once of the earth itself, which P Pi Lbs. ‘ . 
: his health, and his reputation.” excludes every one else but the owner from the use or it.?— | But (said Mr. F.) if there be power in Congress, 
4 «The right of personal liberty consists in the power of — Vol. 2, page %. | by abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
; locomotion, of changing panation, or re syoving anam person | And again, same volume and page: | to destroy the right of private property in slaves 
1 to what-oeV see on os in va ion may ~~ t, with- “ However, both sides agree in this, that occupancy is the 1} there, what becomes of the reservation in the Co es 
a out lmprisonmrent Or restraint, uniess by due course of thing by which the title was in fact originally gained; every | . 4 ; von 
i law." —Page 134, same vol. ect adbedenn de ths dann aaiaidenl ae aei oe | stitution, and of the reserved rights of. the people 
| an selzing his oun continued use such spots of ground d “9 If Cc a . . 
a And again, page 138, same volume: as he found most agreeable to his own convenience, pro- | a a it: ongress can constitutionally say 
7 , > » ti > C i , - , “ ; “ 
i| «The third absolute right inherent in every Englishman, vided he found them unoccupied by any one else.” that sere shall not be held ae private property 
i is fhut of property, which consists in the free use, enjoyment, And again, Same page: in the Territories belonging to the United States, 
5 and disposal of all his acquisitions, without any control or “ Property, both in lands and movables, being thus origi- || this concedes to Congress the power to destro 
: > ) ae : a g : e : y the 
j diminution, save only by the laws of the land.” nally acquired by the first taker, which taking amounts to a right of private property in the Territories—not 
Here, then, Mr. Chairman, are the absolute ones Seer senate pane a only the power to destroy the right of private 
use, remains ti hun, by the principle: universal law, 
A rights of man defined and explained so plainly, | ji such time as he does some other act which shows an in- | property in the Territories, but also the power to 
; that every person can understand them: the right || tention to abandon it.” | designate the subjects in which the citizens of the 
of personal security, embracing the right of life, of And again, same volume, page 258: | Territories may or may not hold private property! 
limb, of body, of health, and of reputation; the « Occupancy is the taking possession of those things in | If Congress can destroy the right of private prop- 
HH right of personal liberty, embracing the right of a oan mare ae fp a ; e = || erty in slaves in the District of Columbia, by abol- 
A A : . > on ° +~* . . 7 jave seen, is the true erou and found wno a pr perty, ij 3 P . oe 
locomotion; and the rignt of private property, em- || o- of holding those things in severalty which, by the law of ishing slavery there, then Congress may right- 
F breeing the free use, enjoyment and disposal of all | nature, unqualified by that of society, were common to all | fully also designate to the citizens of the District the 
H his acquisitions; and all of these rights are classed | mankind. But when once it was agreed that everything ca- | subjects in which they, too, may or may not hold 
i in the same category, and therefore entitled to equal | P#bleef ownership should have an owner, natural reason |’ nrivate property. Nay, if this doctrine be true 
4 eateautl : suggested that he who could first declare his intention of || d Cone hould t it . ’ 
rotection, appropriating anything to his own use, and in consequence || 2G Congress should choose to carry It to Its full- 
ne Ihese rights existed in and belonged to our fore- | of such intention, actually took it into possession, should || est legitimate extent, Congress could abolish or 


fathers at the time they were colonists of Great | thereby gain the absolute property in it.” destroy private property belonging to the citizens 
Lritain; they were not destroyed or impaired by And lastly, the same learned author, (vol.1, page | of the District and Territories in a horse, in a 
the Revolution, but survived it; and every State | 1,) to show how deeply seated in the affections of || wagon, in a cow to give milk for the children, or 
constitution, as well as the Constitution of the | men the right of private property is, and, as acon- || in a bed for the family to repose on; ina word, in 
United States, were all made, not to destroy, but sequence, how tenderly and cautiously it should | everything. Will any man here (said Mr. F.) 
to protect and secure them. be interfered with, wisely says: ‘| contend for a power in Congress like this? Is this 
ls not the doctrine contended for here and else- “ There is nothing which so generally strikes the imagin- || fearful power to be found among the enumerated 
where by some, in this the nineteenth century, that || ation, or engages the affections of mankind, as the right of | powers to Congress?—a power that makes Con- 
there is a power in Congress to abolish or destroy | Property; or that sole and despotic dominion which one || press absolute, omnipotent, yea,a despot? Such a 
i 3 J . man claims and exercises over the external things of the | . . 
these rights, a strange and an alarming doctrine? | word, in total exclusion of the right of any other individual || 40ctrine reverses the whole design of government, 
Yet such is the melancholy truth; and it is from a |. in the universe.” converts it into an instrument to overthrow the 
desire to guard against that lawless spirit (said Mr. Thus, Mr. Chairman, it satisfactorily and un- | absolute rights of man, instead of protecting them, 
I.) that he had been induced to take the floor upon | answerably appears, that occupancy, seizing to one’s | and makes Congress as omnipotent as (according 
this occasion. He did so in the hope that men | own use, taking possession of things in severalty, origi- || t0 some writers) the British Parliament is claimed 
would be induced to reflect—to look back at the | nated the right or title to property, both in landsand | to be. Sir, (said Mr. F.,) against this doctrine I 
origin of the Republic, and follow the bright ex-  morables; and that this right or title remains in the | enter my solemn protest, and call upon all good men 
ample of those revered men whose labors founded | gyner, by the principles of waiversal law, till such | Of all parties to put it down, as alike dangerous 
it. Let us (said he) endeavor to take counsel of — time as he does some other act which shows an in- || to all—private property being alike valuable to 
moderation—be willing to letthe Constitution stand, | tention to abandon it. all. 
and to protect the rights of property where our The absolute rights of :nan, therefore, including If (said Mr. F.) Congress can abolish or de- 
fathers had placed them. __ the right of private property, were and are original | Stroy the right of private property in the District 
Having shown, Mr. Chairman, what the abso- || riehts, inherent in the people, at. before, and since | of Columbia or Territories, then Congress ma 
lute rights of man are, and that among them the | the Revolution, and were never granted to them by | make a law respecting an establishment of reli- 
right of property—of private property—is one, and — any government or constitution whatever; but the | gion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; may 
that the first and primary end of human laws is to constitutions of the States, and that also of the || pass a law abridging the freedom of speech or 
maintain, regulate, and protect these rights, Mr. F. || United States, were all nals recognizing these | Of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
* next proposed to show, from the same author, the | riehts as already in existence, and made to protect ably to assemble, and to petition the Government 
3 origin of private property, and how the right of || and to guaranty them to the people. for a redress of grievances; may grant titles of 
private property was acquired: Sir, T contend, and suppose the proposition to || Nobility; may require a religious test as a qualifi- 
3 “The original of private property is probably founded in | be self-evident, that the absolute rights thus ex- cation to office; may suspend the privilege of the 
mature, as will be more fully = din the second book || “er iia sal all ne whale writ of habeas corpus at will; may abolish the 
of the ensuing Commentaries; but certainly the moditica- P ained, sec ire¢ , guarantie » are equa y the rig ts . b . . he Dis : d T, : . I 
tions under which we at present find it, the method ofeon- | Of all who live under, and are entitled, as citizens, trial by jury in ¢ wer 69 areerene f 
serving it in the present owner, and of translating it from | to the protection of the Constitution of the United Congress can do any one of these things (all of 
ana to man, are cadiocly derived fe ee aod are | States, as well to those residing in the District of which are prohibited by the Constitution of the 
indi ins fesgued 2 par of his heteral hbergy, Sfke || Columbia and Territories belonging to the United | United States) to the citizens of the District and 
faws of England are, theretore,in point of honorand justice, | States, as to the citizens of the States themselves. Territories, Congress can also do, as was done to 
extremely watchful in ascertaining and protecting this right.”’ All are equally and alike entitled to the secure en- || ® great man by the Government of Great Britain— 
epeage S55, 00, 3. || joyment of these absolute rights, so far as regards || Send them away to Expa—banish them. 
|) ‘the Ti There seems to be (said Mr. F.) a reckless 
enthusiasm and fanaticism breaking forth in this 


And again, same page: ’ the rightful action of the General Government, | 
Bang a aes La ae ed private | wherever and whenever the Constitution of the 

property, that it will not authorize the least violation of it, : “ ° : : i i i 

no, not even for the general good of the whole community. | United States may extend its authority. Equality ages reser gear shud te amaane a 

> 

checked. — ae : 

But (said Mr. F.) so far is it from being true 


As It a new road, for instance, were to be made through the | of protection, as to these rights, is equal justice 
that Congress can destroy the right of property in 


grounds of a private person, it might perhaps be extensively || tg ]], 

slaves, that the citizens have the right to take their 
property with them in the Territories, including 
| their slaves; and this right of property in slaves 
_ is as sacredly protected by the Constitution there, as 
any other right is, recognized by the Constitution 
as belonging to the citizen. He contended that all 
the restrictions and limitations in the Constitution 
were so many guards set around the District of 
Columbia and the Territories, and protect the citi- 
zens thereof in all their rights, just as they do the 
rights of all others covered by its shield; that the 
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beneficial to the public ; but the law permits no man, or set | . . : 
of men, to do this without the consent of the owner of the ||. Mr. Chairman, article the tenth of the Constitu- 
jand. In vain may it be urged that the good of the individual |, tion of the United States reads as follows: 
ouglit to yield to that of the community; fer it would be |; “The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
dangerous to allow any private man, or even any public | Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
tribunal, to be the judge ot this common good, and to decide | to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
whether it be expedient or no. Besides, the public good is . . 3 een 
in nothing more essentially interested than in the protection || . This clause is the key to the Constitution—to 
of every individual’s private rights, as modeled by the muni- || 1ts_ correct interpretation. It unlocks the door of 
cipal law. In this and similar cases, the legislature can, || the noble fabric to the understanding, and exhibits 
and indeed frequently does, interpose and compel the indi- |) j, ; : : 
vidual to acquiesce. But how does it interpose and compel ? Si Sateen ot and Cansiiren 
Not by absolutely stripping the subject of his property in an || ir, by this clause the balance-wheel in the great 
arbitrary manner, but by giving hima full indemnification | machinery of government is preserved upon its 
aud equivalent for the injury thereby sustained. The public || own axle, and performs its own evolutions, point- 
is now considered as an individual, treating with an indi- |) ; 
vidual for an exchange. All that the legislature does is to | ang, on the aa hand, to the delegated powers : fi 
oblige the owner to alienate his possessions for a reasonable |, enumerated in the Constitution, and to the power || rights of all were equally sacred and equally safe 

rice; and even this is an exertion of power which the || “to make all laws which shall be necessary and || from the unconstitutional exercise of power by 
ee ee: s caution, and which none butthe |) ¢ proper for carrying into execution the foregoing || Congress in the District, in the Territories, and in 

water ae cS ; |, * powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- the States. 

But, sir, the question yet remains to be answer- | ¢ stitution in the Government of the United States, | Sir, (said Mr. F.,) it is contended by some that 

ed, how was the right of private property, so val- || ¢ or in any department or officer thereof,” as being || Congress has unlimited power over slavery in the 


uable, so sacred, and so guarded, as the foregoing | the sum total of the powers delegated to the Uni- || Territories. If this be true, the power must be 











s extracts show, it to have been even in England, | ted States; and, on the other hand, to the ‘powers || found among the delegated powers in the Consti- 
mequired !— So Nie: ae in einai laa | reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- || tution, or among those incidental powers necessary 
“eg rhea yas i ave 1 exctusive ri 0 | 9 ; i i i 3 

retain in a permanent manner that specific land which be- | le.” And, sir, amongst the rights reserved to the || and proper to carry the primary powers into effect 


fore belonged generally to everybody, but particularly to | people (said Mr. F.) are the absolute rights of man, | He asked any gentleman to point out to him the 
nobody? And as we before observed that occupancy gavethe || of which the right of private property is one. ' clause in that instrument granting any such power 
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—to show to him that part of the Constitution || 


empowering Congress to abolish the right of pri- 
vate property in slaves within any of the Territo- | 
ries; in other and more appropriate language, to | 
destroy the right of private property. Mr. F. con- 
tended the power in question did not exist; and 
that the citizens of the Territories have the same 


right to hold private property in the Territories as | 


they have to possess life, limb, liberty, reputation, | 
freedom of speech, the right of petition, the right 
to the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, the 
right of trial by jury, orany other right recognized | 
by the Constitution. ‘l'his must be so, (said Mr. 
F.,) unless you can show the clause granting the 
power, This is attempted to be done by some by | 
quoting the clause giving Congress power to dis- | 
pose of the Territories, &c., to wit: 

« The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or | 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 

Mr. F. asked, for what purpose has territory | 
heretofore been acquired by the United States? | 


would show they were acquired that they might be | 
settled—inhabited—furnish peaceful homes to our 
veople, where the blessings of good husbandry could 
is extended, the fine arts introduced, and all the | 
fruits of science, civilization, and religion, be made | 
to flourish, and thus enlarge the area of human 
happiness, and so make this Republic, as they are 
making it, the world’s wonder. 
When we undertake (said Mr. F.) to interpret 
the power of Congress over the Territories, we 
nust govern our legislation by the ends or pur- 
poses for which they were acquired. The great | 
design, in their acquisition, limits the powers of | 
legislation in regard to them; and the power that 
could destroy the rights of private property in the 
Territories would be opposed to, and in direct 
conflict with, this design. 
As a citizen of the United States, (said Mr. F.,) 
I have a private right to my horse, my cattle, and | 
my slaves. Congress may organize a Territorial 
Government, and when I go there, that Territorial 
Government is bound to protect my rights, but 
cannot destroy them. If Congress could take | 
away or destroy my right in one species of prop- | 
erty, or constitutionally require a Territorial Gov- | 
ernment to do it, it can in all other species of prop- | 
erty; and so in the Territories there could be no | 
such thing, according to this doctrine of omnipo- 


tence, in existence as private property guarded by || 


the law! 

Sir, (said Mr. F.,) the question is often asked, 
What power has Congress over slavery, either 
to abolish or to establish it? to limit it or to intro- 
duce it into the Territories? But, (said Mr. F.,) to | 
ask this, is not to put the question rightly. The 
true question is, Has Congress the right to abolish 
or destroy the rights of private property in the Ter- | 
ritories? That is the true question! If Congress | 
can destroy the right of private property in any one | 
subject in which it is held, it can in another, and 
inall other subjects. Mr. F., therefore, contended, | 
that the clause authorizing Congress to make all | 





needful rules and regulations respecting the Ter- || laws of the States. 


ritories, &c., did not confer any power to interfere 


with or destroy the rights of private property 
there. 


States are the common property of all the people | 
of the Union, and they all have a right, a common | 
right, to inhabitthem. The history of all our Ter- | 
ritories heretofore acquired and settled prove this. | 
They all (said Mr. F.) have an equal right to take 
their property with them—to take all their mova- | 
bles; and this right is as perfect in the slave States 
as in the non-slaveholding States. The Constitution 
makes no difference between them. It says to 
Congress, in relation to all private property, ‘* hands 
off;”’ this is a reserved right; the right in a slave is a 
right of private property—you may not touch it ! 

_ Wherever, (said Mr. F.,) the power and juris- 
tion of this Government goes, its citizens owning 
private property have a right to go, and take their 
property with them. 

(Here Mr. Dver inquired, Does it make any dif- 
erence how the territory was acquired ?} 

No; none at all, said Mr. F. The Constitution | 
guaranties to us both our private rights. As you 
have, so have I, acommon right in the territory of | 
the United States. You, residing inanon-slavehold- | 
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State, have the same right. My right is just as 
precious to me as yours is to you. Congress has 
no power to destroy the rights of either of us; and 
the only case in which Congress can take private 
property is for public use; and even then must pay 
a just compensation for it. ‘ Nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just com- 


| pensation.’’ (Last clause of the 5th acticle of the 


| Constitution ) 


Here (said Mr. F.) is an express | 
recognition of private property in the citizen, and 


| an express guarantee of it also. 


Mr. DUER. Then if a free State cedes terri- 
tory within her limits to the United States, and 
gives Congress exclusive jurisdiction over it—for 
example, the territory at West Point—could a 


| slaveholder go there and hold his slaves? 


Mr. FRENCH said, the Constitution autho- 


| rizes Congress ‘to exercise exclusive legislation in 
| all cases whatsoever, over such district, (not ex- 
| ceeding ten miles square,) as may, by cession of | 
The past history of our Territories, he contended, || 


1 
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| 
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| them, is subject to all the limitations and pro- 


particular States and the acceptance of Congress, | 
become the seat of Government of the United | 


The District of Columbia was acquired for this | 
urpose, by cession, from two slaveholding States. 
Now, (said Mr. F.,) the citizens of those States | 
falling within the District, made a miserable ex- 
change indeed, if, by taking Congress as their | 
Legislature, instead of their own States, they sur- 
rendered the right of private property. Congress, 
in like manner, is authorized to purchase places 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
ards, and other needful buildings, and to exercise | 
like authority over all those places. Over all 
places the Constitution of the United States binds 
Congress, as well as everywhere else; and the ex- | 
clusive jurisdiction conferred upon Congress over 


hibitions in the Constitution, as to the absolute 
rights of man, including the right of private prop- 
erty, as everywhere else: so that the right of life, 
of limb, of health, of reputation, of personal lib- 
erty, and private property, are equally sacred, 
equally secure everywhere, as to any action on | 
the part of Congress. 

When (said Mr. F.) the people of a Territory | 


merous, according to our laws, to form a State 
constitution, and come into the Union as a State, | 
then, for the first time, and not till then, the right | 


shall multiply until they become sufficiently nu- | 
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This interpretation makes the Constitution har- 
monize in all its provisions, and confers equally 
upon all who live under, and are entitled, as citi- 
zens, to the broad folds of its protection, to equal 
blessings. 

The other and opposite interpretation, exclu- 
ding these limitations from the District and Terri- 
tories, makes Congress absolute and omnipotent 
over them—over all the rights of those inhabiting 
them, and defeats the ends of good government— 
places them and their rights at the merey of Con- 
gress! 

Sut, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. F.,) there are some 
persons who contend that the people of a Terri- 
tory belonging to the United States have a right, 
independently of the will and authority of Con- 
gress, to set up a Territorial Government of their 
own. Sir, this is taking the ground that the Uni- 
ted States can be lawfully evicted from their rights 
of sovereignty and of soil, by those not entitled to 
the country—a doctrine that cannot stand the test 
of examination—a doctrine amounting to revolu- 


| tion in the Territory; and, sir, they also contend, 


absurd as it is, that the people of the Territory 
thus setting up for,themselves against the will and 
authority of Congress, can legally, at the same time, 
claim to live under the protection of the Constiiu- 
tion of the United States. Mr. F. did not agree 


| with this position, believing it wrong; but should 


this position of sovereignty in the Territories be 
the sound American doctrine, what then follows, 
as the necessary consequence of that doctrine? 
Why, (said Mr. F.,) the Territories being thus 
sovereign, like the States are sovereign, Congress 
can no more interfere with slavery or the right of 
property in slaves in the Territories, than in the 
States themselves: so that, whether Congress has 
the right to govern the Territories, or the ‘Territo- 
ries the right to govern themselves, Mr. F. was 
compelled to come to the conclusion, for the rea- 
sons now submitted, that Congress had no conati- 


| tutional right or power, in any way whatever, 


to interfere with or control, abolish, or destroy 
the right of property in slaves belonging to the eit- 
izens of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Territories; and he felt conscious, that 
he had shown, and conclusively shown, that the 
agitators of the slave question in and out of Con- 
gress, abolitionists, free-territory men and all, are 
clearly in the wrong, according to our system of 


| government 


accrues to them to take upon themselves the exer- || 
cise of sovereignty; and then, also, have they the || 


right, as a sovereign State, to exercise jurisdiction || not, and could not, reason with minds of that de- 


over the absolute rights of man, including that of |) 
orivate property, as the other States in the Union || 
Same done and do; and, as rightfully pertaining || 
to that State sovereignty, does the question of || 


slavery or no slavery, as a domestic or State ques- 
tion, properly and alone belong. So do all other | 


questions of domestic or State policy, falling under || 
| and embraced by the powers reserved to the States 


respectively, or to the people, by the Constitution, | 
and which alone are regulated by the municipal 


Territorial Government by Congress, and until the 


|| people of the Territory shall form themselves into || 
Sir, (said Mr. F.,) the Territories of the United || a State Government, the right to legislate for and | 


govern the Territories is alone in the Congress of || 


the United States, and in such agencies as may be | 


In the interim, however, that || 
| is to say, from the time of the organization of 





derived from Congress. 


use its powers for the protection, and had none to | 
use for the destruction, of the private rights of the 

citizen. Sir, (said he,) many are the guards con- | 
tained in the Constitution, covering these rights | 
from the action of Congress—protecting life, lib- | 
erty, and property, freedom of speech, freedom of | 
the press, freedom of religion, &c.,&c. By adopt- 


plies all these guards, checks, and limitations to | 
the action of Congress, when legislating for the | 
District of Columbia and the Territories, an ample 
field is left for all the beneficent purposes of wise 
legislation on the part of Congress; and the citizens 
of the District and Territories are equally and alike 
secure, in all their personal and private rights, with | 
the other citizens of the United States, so far as 
the action or powers of Congress are concerned. 


|| owner, an 


| 
' 
| 
i 


‘ 


There are, I know, (said Mr. F.,) some strangely 
organized minds, who deny that such a thing as 
the right of property can exist ina slave. He did 


scription. He did not consider these subjects for 
argument; but he would say to such men, Look on 
your own statute-books, of your own States, of 
former days, and see there the legal remedies pro- 


| vided by the Legislatures of your own States, 


when slaveholding States, for the recovery of slaves 
as property, when illegally withheld from their 
for its full protection as property in 
every respect. Mr. F. would point all such logi- 
cians to the former history of their own States, le- 
gislative and judicial, and ask them if slavery did 
not exist there? If slaves were not held, claimed, 
and sold as property? And did not the avails or 
proceeds of all such sales of slaves, form a part of 
the wealth of your State, and pass from generation 
to generation as a part of your common inherit- 


| ance from your ancestors? And was not slaves, 


o | a8 property, so recognized, treated, and guarantied 
Mr. F. said he thought he had fully shown that || 


the Government of the United States was bound to || 


| 
ing the interpretation of the Constitution which ap- | 





by the laws of your State? Sir, (said Mr. F.,) the 
history of the non-slaveholding States comes to the 
rescue, and fully relieves us, from the slaveholding 
States, from the force of that objection. 

And now, Mr. F. having briefly presented his 
views upon this vexed subject, he would appeal 
to gentlemen on both sides of this Hall, and of the 
subject. He would ask them, were we not, asa 
people, the happiest and the most favored that the 
sun ever shone on? Are we not under the most 
sacred and lasting obligations to respecteach other; 
to look not only on our own interests, and cherish 
our own good feelings, but to have regard unto the 
interests and feelings of others? Shall we not (said 
he) take the advice of the Father of his Country, 
and remember that in union is our strength ? ® 
are all (said Mr. F.) members of one and the same 
political family, possessing the same rights, the 
same general interests, holding and enjoying 
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in common one fair but rich inheritance. We of || and that the Committee on Printing be directed to inquire 


the South and West (said Mr. F.) do not attempt 
to disturb or to interfere with you in your rights: 
why should you assail us in the enjoyment of 
ours? Are you better, wiser, holier, more patri- 
otic, than Washington and Madison, and all the 
early fathers of the Republic ? Cannot you forbear, 
and let us alone? If we have slave property, and 
you have rid yourselves of it in your own States, 
cannot you patiently wait until we of the South 
choose to rid ourselves of the same evil, if evil it 
be? You profess to be the ardent lovers of the rights, 
if not the exclusive friends, of the blacks: ought 
you not to take that course which will most bene- 
fit their condition? Show us your faith by your 
works. If your consciences are so much pained 
and burdened by the share you are oblized to bear 
in our iniquity, so that you cannot, in peace, wor- 
ship the Most High so long as a slave breathes in 
all the length and breadth of this land, the way is 
open to rid yourselves of the burden and of the 
sin. Many among you are wealthy—some of you 
worth from five hundred thousand to a million of 


dollars, perhaps millions—can you not use a little | 


of yoursurplus, and purchase up these slaves,whom 
you so much love and pity, and set them free? 
This would prove you to be sincere. This would 
be showing your faith by your works. But (said 
Mr. F.) we hear nothing of this, although you 
could probably purchase them for this purpose for 
half price! Instead of this, Congress is assailed 
from day to day with inflammatory speeches and 


resolutions, lines of geographical distinction are | 


drawn, mutual prejudices stimulated and increased, 
and the very foundations of our happy Union at- 
tacked and shaken! 

Is it not true, (said Mr. F.,) and is not the time 
come, that we should all rise up together, as one 
man, and put down this suicidal attack on our 
safety and our strength? Surely it has. 

Mr. F. said he had purposely abstained from 


treating on slavery as a moral, or social, or politi- | 
Those several aspects of the subject | 
formed no part of his present duty or design. He | 
intended to show, when he rose, that Congress had | 
no right to abridge or destroy the rights of private | 


cal evil. 


property, whether in slaves or in any other subject 
of property among men, and he thought he had 
succeeded—to present the subject as property, 


recognized and sanctioned as such by human | 


laws. 


On other points (said Mr. F.) connected with | 


the general subject, he might, and probably would, 
submit his views at some future time. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. THOS. J. TURNER, | 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Iw rue House or Representatives, 
July 6, 1843. 
On the Resolutions reported by the Committee on 


Commerce in relation to internal improvements, 
the President’s veto message, &c. 


On the twenty-third day of June, Mr. Wasninctron Hunt, 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, reported the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
vests in Congress the power to appropriate money to open 


and improve harbers, and remove obstructions from navi- | 


gable rivers, in all cases where such improvements are ne- 
cessary to the protection and facility of commerce with 
foreign nations or the commerce among the States, 

*2. Resolved, That the interests of our national com- 
merce, the common defence, and general welfare of the 


United States, require a judicious exercise of the foregoing | 


powers. 
“3. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the President 


in his veto message of December 15, 1847, for his refusal to || 
approve and sign the bill passed March 3, 1847, making ap- | 


propriations for the improvement of certain harbors and 
rivers, are deemed insutheient and unsatisfactory. 

* 4. Resolved, That it would be inexpedient, and contrary 
to the principles of the Constitution, to give the general 
consent of Congress, in advance of legislation by the States, 
to the imposition of tonnage duties by the several States as 


a means of improving the ports and harbors at which such | 


duties may be levied. 


“5. Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Com- | 
merce on the memorial of the Chicago Convention, respect- | 
ing harbor and river improvements, the Presidenvs message | 


of December 15, 1847, on the same subject, and the bill 
referred to said committee in relation to tonnage duties, 
with the minority repert on the same subject, be printed, 


|| into the expediency of printing extra copies of said report.” 


| Upon the first four of which he moved the previous ques- 
| tion. 
| Mr. Coss, of Georgia, raised a question of order. 


Debate arising thereon— 
The Cuair ruled that the resolutions must lie over. 
| On the 5th day of July, Mr. Hunt called for the orders of 
the day; and, the resolutions coming up in order— 

Mr. Sims, who was entitled to the floor, said he had no 

| disposition to occupy the time of the House, at this late 
period of the session, upon these resolutions, He therefore 
moved to lay the report and resolutions upon the table; 
which motion was decided in the negative—yeas 65, nays 
109. 

| Mr. Howr, after speaking at length to the resolutions, was 
about to move the previous question; when 

Mr. Turner inquired if the report and resolutions had 
been printed. 

Mr. Hunt replied that they had not been printed by order 
of the House, but they had been published in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. Turner hoped the gentleman would allow them to be 
referred, or at least postponed, until they could be examined 
by all the members. 

Mr. Honr replied, they had been published in the papers 


of the city, and he could not suppose it was necessary to 
take up any further time for gentlemen to prepare to vote. 


At the close of his speech, Mr. H. demanded the previous 
question ; which was seconded by the House. 

The question recurring upon the passage of the first reso- 
lution, it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. TurRNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution had been passed, stating that he had made that 
motion that he might be enabled to give his reasons why he 
was opposed to the passage of these resolutions at this 
tume. 


Mr. Coss, of Georgia, (after consultation with Mr. Tur- 


NER,) moved that the House go into Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union; which motion was agreed to. 

Thursday, July 6th, the first business in prder was the 
motion to reconsider the vote of yesterday, by which the 
first resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. TURNER, who was entitled to the floor, 
said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: I do not rise for the purpose of 
entering into an argument upon the constitutional- 
ity of the doctrines set forth in the resolutions now 
under consideration. It would be presumption in 
me, with the limited time I have had for preparation, 
to attempt the discussion of a subject which has 
vexed the minds of the greatest, the wisest, and the 
best statesmen of every age of this Republic; but 
I hope I shall be permitted, in the brief hour allot- 
ted to me, to offer some reasons why we should 
not at this time be forced to vote upon these reso- 
| lutions, under the operation of the gag thrust into 
our mouths by the adoption of the previous ques- 
tion. I have not been longa member of Congress, 
but since the adoption of the unnatural and tyran- 
nical order of cutting off all debate upon this mo- 
mentous question, | have inquired of some of the 
oldest members of this House, who have informed 
me that itis unusual and almost unheard of, for 
the chairman of a committee to report a measure, 
involving grave constitutional questions, and, after 
making an argument in its support, move the pre- 
vious question, and thereby cut off all opportunity 
either to ‘. to the speech or to controvert the 
measure. therefore sought the floor in the man- 
ner I did, that | might hold up to the scorn of 
the world, a course of conduct which is as danger- 
| ous to the liberties of our country as it is degra- 
|| ding to the dignity and character of this body. Has 
the accidental majority in this House invested the 
Whig party with so much wisdom, that these 
measures are beyond the capacity of the minority? 
Or are they so corrupt that they fear to expose 
| them to the light of truth and argument? Sir, | 
can look upon this whole proceeding in no other 
light than a cowardly attempt to force men to a vote 
which will either commit them to doctrines of the 
most monstrous character, or place them in a false 

sition before the country. 

These resolutions have been drawn up with a 
subtilty and refinement of expression well calcula- 
ted to deceive those who have not studied the Con- 
stitution with reference to that subject. The first 
|| declares, *‘That the Constitution of the United 
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‘ States vests in Congress the power to appropriate 
| “money to open and improve harbors, and remove 
| fobstractions from navigable rivers, in all cases 
|| © where such improvements are necessary to the 
|| ‘ protection and facility of commerce with foreien 
| ‘nations, or the commerce among the States;”’ the 
| second declares, ‘* That the interests of our national 
_* commerce, the common defence, and general w.|- 
| ‘ fare of the United States, require a judicious ex- 
| * ercise of the foregoing powers.”? The committee 
_ instead of informing us where that power was de- 
_ rived, hasculled out words and mangled the phrase- 
|| ology of the first and second clauses of the eighth 
'| section of the first article of the Constitution, 
‘|| which to my mind indicates that they did not 
| themselves know exactly where the power was to 
| be found. 
| Mr. HUNT. We found it in that clause of the 
| Constitution which provides: ‘* The Congress shall 
| have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
| * nations, and among the several States, and with 
| ‘the Indian tribes.” 
| Mr.TURNER. I thank the gentleman for the 
| information, and I will now examine some of the 
| powers granted by that clause, as explained in the 
| resolutions under consideration. I do not under- 
| stand that the verb ‘to regulate’? means “ pro- 
| tection and facility;’’ nor do I believe that any man 
| would put that construction upon it, in the con- 
| nexion where it occurs, unless he were seeking a 
|| power where it was not clearly expressed. But 
|| granting, for the sake of the argument, that that 
| clause vests the power in Congress to appropriate 
| money wherever it may protect and facilitate com- 
| merce, let us look at the monstrous character of 
| that power. First, it embraces every conceivable 
| object whereby commerce may be protected and 
| facilitated with foreign nations. Under it, we may 
| build harbors from theAroostook to the Rio Grande, 
and fill every one of them with merchant vessels, 
rigged and manned at the public expense. We 
| may build storehouses, establish boards of inspect- 
|| ors, employ agents and clerks, and, in short, 
|| enter into competition with private enterprise upon 
| every sea. Nor are we confined to the ocean; but, 
| commencing at the Gulf of St. Lawrence, we may 
| enter into trade upon the great chain of northern 
lakes, and the trackless wilds of the northwest, 
|, that separate us from the British and Russian fur- 
| traders; we may construct commercial roads, and 
' control the Mexican trade along the whole line of 
|| our southern frontier; and all this is but a prelude 
to the gigantic power granted, if we allow that 
| construction to be given to that clause of the Con- 
i| stitution; for the same language: that grants the 
|| power over foreign commerce will give Congress 
|| the control of commerce among the States, to pro- 
|, tect and facilitate which we may clear out obstruc- 
' tions from every river in the Union; deepen the 
‘| channels of creeks, build roads, dig canals, con- 
| struct railways, and cover them with national 
* wagons, and cars, and steamboats, and drays, and 
|| all the appendages of commercial business. Nor 
do we stop here: for the power extends to the In- 
| dian tribes; and we may fit out trading companies, 
| to traffic among every tribe that wanders over the 


vast regions of the West, from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, and from the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude to the Gila river, on the bordersof Mexico. 
I do not say that the resolutions under consideration 
assert all that power; but I say, that the construc- 
| tion which the gentleman from New York is pleased 
| to give that clause in the Constitution, and which 
| is necessary to be given to it in order to derive 


therefrom the powers declared to exist by the reso- 
lution, carries with it all the power I have specified, 
and more. It is therefore I say the resolutions 
are calculated to deceive those oie may not have 
| had time to examine them. The first only claims 
the power to appropriate money to open and im- 
prove harbors and clear out navigable rivers, 
wherever necessary to protect and facilitate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States; 
and by adopting a portion of the language of the 
| Constitution, as well as by the explanation of the 
gentleman from New York, we are no longer left 
| in doubt as to where the power is claimed to exist; 
and our votes upon that resolution will be quoted 
| as a construction upon that particular clause of the 
' 











Constitution, and consequently will be claimed as 
a precedent for every appropriation that the cu- 


pidity or avarice of unprincipled politicians may 
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demand. By it we open the floodgates of dissipa- 


tion and extravagance, and break down all the 
barriers of the Constitution that stand between the | 
treasury and the most reckless expenditures; for 
in that power is embraced every object upon which | 
money can be expended in aid of commerce, from | 
where the Indian in the Far West loads his canoe | 
with coon-skins, to where the mighty steamer bears | 
the products of foreign climes upon the broad bosom | 
of the ocean. 

The second resolution declares ‘ that the inter- | 
ests of our national commerce, the common defence, | 
and general welfare of the United States, require 
a judicious exercise of the foregoing powers.’’ | 
What powers? The power to protect and facilitate | 
commerce by appropriating money to make har- | 
bors and improve rivers. 

The SPEAKER. 1 would remind the gentle- | 
man from Illinois that it is not in order to discuss | 
any of the resolutions but the first, as his motion 
is to reconsider the vote by which that resolution 
was passed. 

Mr. TURNER. Iam aware, sir, that it is not 
in order to discuss the second resolution, as such; 


} 
| 
| 
' 
but the first resolution declares a power, the sec- | 


Internal Improvements — Mr. } Turner. 


’ 
' lowing his friends an opportunity to defend him, 
or, by voting against the resolutions, to place them- 
selves in a false position before the country and 
their constituents; and, sir, while other men may 
walk up and vote for those resolutions, because | 
they fear they will be set down as against all im- 
provements, | shall take the responsibility of op- 
| posing them; I shall reserve my votes for more 
| practical questions. But why this attack upon the 
| President? Has he done anything more than Jack- 
son and Madison did on similar occasions? If Mr. | 
Polk arrested by his veto a bill appropriating 
money for internal improvements, did they not do 
likewise? and yet their reasons were never ar- 
raigned before Congress and condemned by reso- | 
lution. And wherein do the reasons of Mr. Polk 
differ from those of other Presidents who have ex- 
ercised the same power, that they should be sub- 
ject to this manner of condemnation? 

In looking into the message referred to, I find 


' 


the first reason assigned to be the following, in | 


which he alludes to his former veto of a similar 
| bill, and adopts the same argument in this: 


“The circumstances under which this heavy expenditure 
of public money was proposed, were of imposing weight in 
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pleasing anticipation is dependent upon the policy which 
may be pursued tn relation to measures of the charact ¢ of 
the one now under consideration, must be obvious to all, 
and equally so, that the events of the present session are 
well calculated to awaken public solicitude upon the sub- 
ject. By the statement from the Treasury Department, and 
those of the clerks of the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives, herewith submitted, it appears that the bills which 
have passed into laws, and those which, in all probability, 
will pass before the adjournment of Congress, anticipate ap- 
propriations, which, with the ordinary expenditures for the 
support of the Government, will exceed considerably the 
amount in the treasury for the year 1830. Thus, whilst we 
are diminishing the revenue by a reduction of the duties on 
tea, coffee, and cocoa, the appropriations for internal im- 
provements are increasing beyond the available means of 
the treasury; and if to this calculation be added the amounts 
contained in bills which are pending before the two Houses, 
it may be safely affirmed that ten millions of dollars would 
not make up the excess over the treasury receipts, unless 
the payment of the national debt be postponed, and the 
means now pledged to that object applied to those enumer- 
ated in these bills.’’ 


His second reason was the inexpediency of em- 
barking in a system of internal improvements 
without a previous amendment of the Consttution, 
of which | will speak more at length if I have time. 

Mr. HUNT, (Mr. Turner yielding the floor.) 
Did not General Jackson approve and sign bills 


ond, third, and fourth are argumentatives, and give || determining upon its expediency. Congress had recognized | &8ppro yriating money to almost all the objects em- 


reasons why the power is claimed by the first; | 
and I hope I shall be permitted to answer those | 
arguments; but I shall pass over the second reso- | 
lution very briefly. 
a judicious exercise of the * foregoing powers”’ 
means that we shall borrow money on the credit 


of the nation to put in operation an extensive sys- | ; ces 
|| that amount, as effectually as if, in terms, it had required | 
|| the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow the money therein 


tem of internal improvements, then | am opposed 
to the resolution; but if it means that when there 
is asurplus in the treasury, or when the state of 
our finances are such that we may open harbors 
and improve rivers, where they are of a national 
and not local character, without incurring a na- 
tional debt, and where the improvements would 


not interfere with the sovereignty of the State or | 
States within which they may be made, then I || 


am in favor of it; but it is so uncertain and indefi- 
nite, that no general construction can be given to 


it, but, on the contrary, is susceptible of indefinite | 


expansion and contraction, to suit the tastes or cu- 
vidity of every man who would thrust his hands 
into the publictreasury, to enrich himself or the dis- 
trict which he may represent. And if, in the days 
panne the vetoes of President Jackson, * it had 
vegun to be considered the highest merit in a mem- 
ber of Congress to be able to procure appropriations 
of public money to be expended within his district 
or State, whatever might be the object,’? how 
much more so has it become at the present time? 
How many members hold their seats on this floor 
in consequence of pledges to support and aid the 
passage of bills appropriating money in their own 
pistricts. ‘These resolutions are sufficiently broad 
to embrace all that class of cases. 

The third resolution demands a more extended 
notice. It resolves that the reasons assigned by 
the President, in his veto message of December 
15, 1847, ** are deemed insufficient and unsatis- 
factory ;’’ and if I understood rightly the gentle- 
man from New York the other day, when speak- 
ing in favor of this resolution, he said the Presi- 
dent had unnecessarily made an issue with the 
House on the subject of internal improvements. 
I do not so understand it. The President did no 
more than the Constitution required he should do; 
and however insufficient and unsatisfactory his 
reasons may be to the mind of the gentleman from 
New York, and those who think with him, they 
were evidently sufficient and satisfactory to the 
mind of the President; and I would like to see 
some gentlemen on this floor controvert success- 
fully the arguments used in that document. Such 
a course would at least be more fair and honorable 
than to condemn them by a sweeping resolution, 
forced through this House’ under the gag of the pre- 
vious question. If his reasons were weak and un- 
tenable, they could be overthrown by argument, 
their defects pointed out, their sophistry exposed, 
and their errors corrected; and I appeal to gentle- 
men if such a course would not have been more 
fair, just, and honorable. Ido not stand here to 
vindicate the President or his veto, but I stand 
here to expose the baseness of this attempt to force 
members to commit themselves to an undefined 
abstraction, to compel them to vote a censure upon 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation, without al- 


1} 
| 
\| 
| money to be expended in a system of internal improvements | 
capable of an expansion sufficient to swallow up the reve- | 


the existence of war with Mexico, and to prosecute it to ‘a 
| speedy and successful termination,’ had made appropriations 
exceeding our Ordinary revenues. ‘To meet the emergency, 
and provide for the expenses of the Government, a loan of 


If we are to understand that || twenty-three millions of dollars was authorized at the same 
|| session, whieh has since been negotiated. 
|| effect of this bill, had it become a law, would have been to 


The practical 


| add the whole amount appropriated by it to the national debt. 
It would, in fact, have made necessary an additional loan to 


| appropriated. The main question in that aspectis, whether 


braced in the bill vetoed by Mr. Polk? 

Mr. TURNER. I will answer the gentleman 
from New York by asking another question. Do 
the resolutions under consideration contemplate 
appropriations to no other objects than those ap- 


proved by President Jackson? 


Mr. HUNT. Well, I don’t know. 
Mr. TURNER. The gentleman says he does 


| not know. I now ask if there is a gentleman on 


| itis wise, while all the means and credit of the Government || this floor who does know what objects RES, OF SE 


are needed to bring the existing war to an honorable close, 
to impair the one and endanger the other, by borrowing 


|| nues not only of our own country, but of the civilized world? | 


It is to be apprehended, that by entering upon such a career 
at this moment, confidence, at home and abroad, in the wis- 
|| dom and prudence of the Government, would be so far im- 
|| paired as to make it difficult, without an immediate resort 
|| to heavy taxation, to maintain the public eredit, and to pre- 
serve the honor of the nation and the glory of our arms, in 
|| prosecuting the existing war to a successful conclusion.” 
|| Now, I submit to gentlemen, particularly those 
\| who were in favor of prosecuting the war, if these 
|| reasons are not sufficient and satisfactory? Were 
not all the means and energies of the country em- 
|, barked in the war? and was it not wise in Mr. 
| Polk to avert by his veto a resort to heavy and in- 


|, and to preserve the honor of the nation and the 
|| glory of our arms?’’ But it may be answered, that 


have been had upon fair terms. That answer may 


itself would plunge us hopelessly in debt, and that 


on; and while history records the singular fact, 


| our credit was good, and that the money could | 


and satisfactory, for they predicted that the war | 


| creased taxation to ‘* maintain the public credit || 


satisfy Democrats who condemn the veto, bat I | 
| apprehend the Whigs will not regard it as sufficient | 


_ we would be unable to borrow money to carry It |) yp the river and harbor bills, and if we have not 


/not, contemplated in the resolutions before us? 


|| They are, as | before intimated, so indefinite as to 


mean anything or nothing, to suit customers, If 
the Committee on Commerce are so anxious to 
** protect and facilitate’? commerce, why do they 
not bring forward a bill making appropriations for 
those objects? We would then know what we were 
voting for; but the passage of these resolutions can 
have no practical effect. They do not appropriate 
a dollar to any object. 
[A voice: ** We have reported two bills. } 
I am told that two bills have been reported; then 
why was not one of them called up instead of the 
resolutions? Are they so monstrous as to require 
a committal to these wholesale resolutions, to com- 
| pel men to vote for them, in order to preserve a 
show of consistency? In this view of the subject, 
'1 admire your adroitness. It is like old sinners 
enticing the young and inexperienced into the 
meshes set for them; they are led along, step by 
step, until they are so far committed that they 
cannot recede. 
A Memper on THe Lert. I would inquire of 
the gentleman from Illinois if the members on this 
side of the House have not tried repeatedly to get 


| been defeated by members on that side ? 


that our credit improved during the prosecution of | 
the war, it is quite uncertain if it would not have | 
‘had a different duty to perform if the firmness of | 
the President had not arrested an extravagant ex- 
penditure of money for internal improvements. 
Now, letus compare the circumstances of the coun- | 
try,and the reasons of President Polk for his veto, 
with the circumstances and reasoning of President || .4n if he did not vote in favor of a resolution sim- 
Jackson, when he vetoed the Maysville road bill. || ita¢ to the one now under consideration, in the fore- 
In one case, the country was involved in a foreign || part of this session ? 


war, the whole revenues were absorbed, and a ||" yr TURNER. I will answer the gentleman 
large public debt had accrued in the successful pros- |) gor Maryland. In the fore-part of the session, 
ecution thereof, and that is assigned by President || . nen the members seemed to strive with each other 


| ve oe, ee preeee oot. saree - || which could annnpens most Ronson for home 
other country wa - | : : 
lic debt gradually diminishing, and resident Jack- | Sonaapiien, mp eanengen. Ltt. Wenswenea) 


b ‘ aia : offered a resolution, upon which he moved the pre- 
son assigned as is principal reason for vetoing the | vious question, and called the ayes and noes, and 
bill, that the public debt had not all been paid. 


Here are his reasons, in his own language, which || we hat te: vole: ag Sa. sy mnenemens Wed ghages, 


Mr. TURNER. It is possible you have; but 
are you not in the majority? Did you not frame 
and adopt the rules of the House? And did not 
the members on this side remonstrate against them ? 
If you have tied up your own hands, the Democrats 
are not responsible for it. 

Mr. EVANS. I would inquire of the gentle- 








he assigned for that veto: 


‘¢ Besides many minor considerations, there are two prom- 
| inent views of the subject which have made a deep impres- 


as we are now. I voted for it, as did many others, 
|| without knowing what it contained, having been 
assured by my colleague that it was all right. 


i 





sion upon my mind, which, I think, are well entitled to your | —— I examined the resolution, | found it broader 
| serious attention, and will, I hope, be maturely weighed by || than I supposed it was; yet there is this marked 
the people. | difference in the two cases: the first, it was well 
“From the official communication submitted to you, it | understood, was for Buncombe, and for the especial 


appears that if noadverse and unforseen contingency happens || . 
| in our'foreign relations, and no unusual diversion be made benefit of my friend and colleague from Chicago, 


; (Mr. Wenrworrtn,} than whom no one under- 
of the funde set apart for the payment of the national debt, |) , 
we may look with ications 00 its entire extinguishment | stands better the full force and value. But these 


| im the short period of four years. Tne extent to which this || resolutions are brought forward at the close of the 
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session, and in the midst of most important meas- 
ures. They have been matured and reported by 
a committee, who, | am told, have prepared an 
elaborate report, (unprinted as yet,) which, I sup- 


pose, like the veiled prophet of Khorassan, is to re- | 


veal its dazzling splendor after we have received 
the chains, by voting for the measure. This is no 
farce, but a deliberate, well-concerted scheme to 
fasten upon the country a system of internal im- 
provements, sufficient to swallow up the revenues, 
and force us into a system of taxation, as burden- 
some as a protected commerce and protected manu- 


factures can make it. Itisin view of the magnitude | 


of the subject that I deprecate the time and manner 
of its introduction. We are told that the committee 
have had this subject under consideration since 
early in the session, Then why was it not re- 
ported at an earlier day, when the plea of want 
of ume could not have been urged to cut off de- 
bate? Why is it brought forward now, within 
eleven days of the time that we have fixed for ad- 
journment, and while all the important business is 
undisposed of ? 

It is well known here and throughout the coun- 
try, that the Government is now under protest, in 
consequence of the civil and diplomatic bill not hav- 
ing passed; and yet that great measure, which locks 
up the pay of thousands of persons in the employ 
of the Government, must be laid aside until these 
abstractions can be settled. The army appropri- 
ation bill, from which the soldiers who have carried 
our victorious arms into the heart of Mexico de- 
rive their pay, must also be thrust aside to give 
place for these resolutions. The post route bill, by 
which mail facilities are to be afforded to all parts 
of the Union, particularly the West, that, too, 
must get the go-by, in order to vote a censure upon 
the President for discharging what was his duty 
under the Constitution. But, above and beyond 
all, why is it that the Oregon bill, by which a tem- 
porary government is to be established in that 


Territory, must be passed over, and give place to | 
a measure that can have no practical effect? Have | 


not the citizens of Oregon petitioned for your aid 
avainst the ruthless savages who have commenced 
an indiscriminate warfare against those defenceless 
settlements? What response have you given to 
those hardy and adventurous people? Have you 
done anything towards furnishing them protection 
and a government? Notatall; that, with all other 
measures affecting the interests of all parts of the 
country, must be overlooked, that a mere political 
abstraction, affecting the interests of no one—except 
so far as the votes thereon may furnish huckster- 
ing politicians to brawl about the streets, vote in 
hand, the course gentlemen have pursued in regard 
to this solemn nullity—may be acted on. 


The fourth resolution declares that it is contrary | 


to the principles of the Constitution to give the 
general consent of Congress, iu advance of legisla- 
tion by the States, to the imposition of tonnage 
duties. By the adoption of this resolution, we de- 
cide upon the following clause in the Constitution: 

« No State shall, without the consent of Cungress, lay any 


” 


duty of tonnage.’ 


Under the Confederation, each State, in its sover- | 


eign capacity, could levy such duties on tonnage as 
it mightdeem proper; and this clause in the Consti- 
tution provides, that the consent of Congress must 
be had before a State shall exercise that right; and 
by this resolution we declare that Congress cannot 
give its consent in advance of legislative action by 
the State. The enlarged and loose construction 
which is given to the clause to ‘ regulate com- 
merce, ” does not apply here, 
provide against all and everything that might mili- 
tate against the magnificent scheme of plundering 
the Government by an expensive system of inter- 
nal improvements, and thereby creating a national 
debt, which will require an increase of tariff duties, 
affording additional protection to two of the most 


flourishing and prosperous branches of industry, at | 
t ’ 


the expense of the agricultural and laboring classes, 
you adopt every rule of construction, from the most 
loose and extravagant to the most strict and tech- 
nical. The legislation of the country proves that 
a different construction has been given to that 
clause, Congress having repeatedly passed laws in 
advance of State legislation, giving its consent to 
levy tonnage duties. Notwithstanding the limited 
time I have had to examine the subject, I have 
found three cases of that kind. 


But, in order to || 
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| port this measure. The line which has always 


| divided the two parties on this subject has been, 
| on the one side, a strict construction of the Consti- 
tution, and an application of the funds of the Gov- 
‘ernment in an economical manner to objects of 
a national character, where they did not conflict 
| with the sovereignty of the States. Bills have been 
| passed by the Democratic party, and approved and 


signed by Democratic Presidents, appropriating || 


money for the improvement of harbors along the 
Atlantic coast, and the northern lakes, as well as 


ever they were regarded as national and not local 
in their character. ‘To this construction we have 
the names of Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van 
| Buren, and Polk. On the other side, there has 
been a loose construction of the Constitution, an 


extravagant expenditure of the public money for || 


all and every object, State and National, which 
would tend to build up and advance the sectional 
interests of favored portions of the country; in 
other words, a general system, which knows no 
limitation but the caprice of Congress, which over- 
rides the sovereignty of the States, and yields up 
to the General Government the absolute control 
and direction of all the channels of commerce with 


foreign nations, among the States, and with the || 


Indian tribes; in carrying out which no regard is 
to be had to the condition of the finances; but 
when our means fail, the country must be plunged 
in debt to carry out the grand system. And if it 
| is objected that the resolutions under considera- 

tion do not contemplate such extravagance, I an- 


swer that they may or may not; but the construc- | 


tion which they give to the Constitution opens the 
door to all these; and we have abundant evi- 
dence, in the history of former legislation, that 


/ when all constitutional checks are removed, and | 


it is left for Congress to determine what is a 
‘* judicious exercise of the foregoing powers,” 
nothing short of an appropriation in every mem- 
ber’s district is regarded as judicious. In short, 
the whole question resolves itself into this simple 


proposition: does the Constitution throw any || 


of commerce? This is the real question at issue, 


One party claims that the will of Congress is su- | 


preme; that there is no power above that, which 


| Ought to control it in any degree. The other party | 
_ holds that appropriations can only be made to ob- | 
|| jects recognized by the Constitution, and conse- 


quently the President has the right to determine 
| what are or are notconstitutional appropriations. I 
consider the platform laid down by the late Balti- 
more Convention sufficiently broad for Democrats 
to stand upon; and while | square my conduct by 
that platform, I have no fears of being read out of 


the party, or of giving offence to my constituents. || 


Among those resolutions are to be found the fol- 
lowing: 


©]. That the Federal Government is one of limited pow- 


ers, derived solely from the Constitution ; and the grants of 


power shown therein ought to be strictly construed by all the 
departments and agents of the Government; and that it is 
inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtiul constitu- 
tional powers. 

“2. ‘That the Constitution does not confer upon the Gen- 
eral Government the power to commence and carry on a 
general system of internal improvements ;”° 


which suit my notions of the power of the Fed- 


by Madison, Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk, may 
occasionally, as in the last two vetoes, disappoint 


general and national objects, their disappointinent 
will be tempered by a consciousness that the Con- 
stitution has been protected from violence by the 


revenues and tax the whole people for the pur- 
pose of making local improvements to build up the 
| fortunes of a favored few. 

Sir, | appeal to my Democratic friends to stand 
‘to the platform of our party upon this subject. 
We know how far Jackson and Van Buren fa- 








for the improvement of the navigable rivers, wher- | 


checks around the mighty power of appropriating || 
money for every object connected with the interests || 


eral Government much better than those reported | 
by the Committee on Commerce. While the views | 
entertained by the Democratic party, and acted upon | 


the wishes of those who favor appropriations for |, 


ruthless hand of those who would swallow up the || 


| vored the improvement of rivers and harbors; | 
| we know from the votes of General Cass how far 
|| he favors them; we know from the resolutions of 
|| the late Baltimore Convention how far our party 


' acknowledge the right of the Federal Government 
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| One word to my Democratic friends who sup- || © embark in such an enterprise; and if a veto ig 


|, occasionally interposed, it is but to bring back the 
| Government from impending danger, and to define 
more clearly the great landmarks of that part 
which has guided our country in its onward papch 
of prosperity and greatness. The opinions of that 
great statesman and pure patriot General Jackson 
have been so forcibly impressed upon the public 
| mind, that it is unnecessary for me to repeat them 
here; they are ** familiar as household words;’’ but 
I wish to bring one witness upon the stand whose 
voice should have some influence with those Dem- 
ocrats who have been seduced into the embrace of 
the Whigs, upon this subject, by the glitter of the 
gold that is to flow into the lap of their several 
| districts—a witness whose name has become the 
_ watchword of a portion of the Democratic party, 

and whose opinions are respected by all, and b 
none more highly than myself: I mean the hon- 
_ored and lamented Silas Wright. In his letter of 
3ist May, 1847, in reply to a circular inviting him 
to attend the River and Harbor Convention, at 
Chicago, he says: 

“TI make this distinction, because my own observation 
has shown that application for harbor improvements, at the 
public expense, are made and passed within distances of a 
| very few miles, and ut locations where, from the natural posi- 
| tion of the lake coast, a good hurbor at either point would 
secure to the commerce of the lukes all the convenience and 
sufety of duplicate improvement. * Ae . os 

- + * ee * 666 The river improvements consti- 
| tute a much more difficult subject, and the connection of 

them with the lake harbors has otten, to my Kuowledge, 
| fatally prejudiced the former. ‘There are applications tor 
| improvements of rivers, about which, as a matter of princi- 
| ple and constitutional power, 1 have no more doubt than 
| about the harbors upon the lakes, or the Atlantic coast, and 
| there are those which, in my judgment, come neither within the 
| principle nor the constitutional power ; but to draw a line be- 
tween the two classes of cases, Lcannot. [ have witnessed 
numerous attempts to do this, but none of them have ap- 
peared to my mind to be very sound, or very practical. The 
facts and circumstances are so very variant, between the va- 
| rious applications, that I doubt whether any generul rule can 
|| be laid down, which will be found just and practical; and I 
|| think the course most likely to secure « satisfactory result, with 

the least danger of a violation of principle, would be for Con- 
| gress to act sepurately and independently upon each applica- 
| tion. There has appeared to me to be one broad distinction 
| between these cases, which has not always been regarded, but 





| which I think always should be. It is between the applicutions 
to protect and secure the safctyof commerce upon rivers, where 
it exists and is regularly carried on in defiance of the obstruc- 
tions sought to be removed, and in the face of the dangers they 
| place in its way, and those applications which ask for improve- 
ment of rivers, that commerce may be extended upon them, 
where tt is not. The one class appears to me to ask Congress 
to regulate and protect commerce upon rivers where commerce 
in fuct exists, and the other, to create it upon rivers where it 
does not evist. “This distinction, if carefully observed, might 
aid in determining some applications of both classes, but is 
not a sufficient dividing line for practical legislation, if it is 
for the sentiment of the principle upon whieh all such ap- 
plications should rest. I use the term ‘commerce’ in this 
definition, as I do in this letter, in its constitutional sense 
and scope.” 
In this letter, which is among the last of his 
| public correspondence, he clearly recognizes the 
checks of the Constitution upon the subject; and 
I most respectfully invite attention to the similar- 
‘ity of argument in the extract above quoted, and 
that of the President in his late veto. One would 
| almost suppose that Mr. Polk had had that letter 
|| before him when he drew up his message, as will 
| appear by comparing the above extract with the 
| following from that document: 

“ To ‘regulate’ admits or affirms the pre-existence of the 
thing to be regulated. In this case, it presupposes the ex- 
istence of commerce, and of course the means by which, 
and the channels through which, commerce is carried on. 
It confers no creative power; it only assumes control over 
that which may have been brought into existence through 
other agencies.”’ ; j 

The ground suggested by Silas Wright is the 
same I took before the ponte when I canvassed 
my district, two hundred and fifty miles of which 
is washed by the Mississippi, and where the Des 
| Moines and Rock Island rapids form the greatest 
obstacles to the navigation of that river. 1 then 
took the ground that ‘the course most likely to 
‘ secure a satisfactory result with the least danger 
| of a violation of principle, would be for Canara 
‘ to act separately and independently upon each ap- 
‘ plication.”? The people sustained me, and I was 
rejoiced afterwards, when I saw the letter of Mr, 
Wright, that he took the same view of the subject. 
I have been told that I cannot get an appropriauion 
in my district unless I support every item that the 
| Committee on Commerce puts into the bill. Sir, 
1 misjudge the character of my constituents, if ber 
|| wou one an appropriation upon terms so de- 

grading. They would not accept an appropriation 


| 
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that was purchased a 
and the Constitution. 

As evidence that there are some grounds for the | 
opinion, that appropriations can only be had by 
jog-rolling, as it is called, or, in other words, by | 
selling out to the highest bidder, [ wish to intro- | 
duce a little piece of history, which my attention | 
was called to this morning. During the last Con- 
gress, the friends of the great rivers of the West, 
after they found that so many local matters had | 
been attached to the general river and harbor bill, 
that they must provoke a veto, cut loose from the } 
general bill, and passed one through the Senate, | 
making appropriations for the improvement. of 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and. Arkansas 
rivers. When this bill came down to the House | 
of Representatives, objections were made upon its | 
first reading, and the question was upon its rejec- 
tion. On that question, sixty-eight Whigs voted— 
fifty-six for rejection, and twelve against it. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. The fact itself shows that 
our western rivers are made the purveyors to the 
capacious maws of eastern and northern improve- | 
ments. 

A word in regard to the expediency of embark- 
ing the Government in a general system of internal | 
improvements. The Govérnment can do nothing 
without money. It has no money, except what it 
draws from the people by some kind of taxation, | 
in the payment of which every individual through- 
out the Union is supposed to pay a part. The 
money thus collected belongs to all the people, and 
Congress is but the agent to distribute it. Now, 
I submit to the people if a body of men collected | 
at the seat of Government would be likely, if it 


ments, to distribute the people’s money in such a 
manner as to give every section of the Union and 
all the people their just proportion thereof? Would 


the States, to be by them appropriated? Those | 
who suppose that Congress is a safe and prudent 
trustee of their money interest are mistaken, and 
know little about how appropriations are made to | 
depend one upon another in such a manner that 
the success of the most worthy is made to depend 
upon that of the most waeonhy. The system is | 
but a rendering up of a portion of the people’s 
money, to be expended through the agency of nu- 
merous Officers, to find its way back to the people 
by means of public works; and past legislation 


not confined to the means of the treasury; and we 
need go no further back than to the bills vetoed b 

President Polk for examples of that kind. All 
the money appropriated by those bills, had they 
received Executive sanction, must have been bor- 
rowed, and the sum added to the national debt. 
To my mind, nothing is more clear than that it is 
internal improvements. It is the system by which 
and so sensible are the people of the dangerous 
tendency of the system, that in some States the 
power of borrowing money has been prohibited in 
their constitutions. A provision of that kind has 


which I have the honor in part to represent. That 
State, like man 
in the sehvol of experience. 
ercise such powers without abusing them, how much 
less can the United States! 


shall have been written, they will be found to have 
had their origin in the national public works— 
articularlarly in the national workshops of Louis 
lanc. The whole system in that country and in 
this is based upon the theories and doctrines of the 
communists, which point to nothing short of the 
Government assuming control of the property and 
ublic works, and Peering labor for the people. 
n this country the doctrine is not so clearly avowed 
as ifi France: in that, it is the great obstacle which 
stands in the way, and prevents.the establishment 
of a permanent republican government. The peo- 
ple there have been directed to look-to the Govern- 
a > support; and the Government, for the pur- 
of securing tempora uiet, have submitted 

to the demands of the tay until it is bankrupt, 
and-can no longer feed the hungry. The conse- 
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t the expense of principles } 


those that are clearly defined. 


should embark in the business of internal improve- | 


itnot be more economical, and more likely to be | 
impartially expended, if it should be retained among | 


proves that appropriations for these objects are | 


inexpedient to borrow money to be expended on | 


the best interests of States have been shipwrecked; | 


been inserted in the new constitution of the State | 


others, had learned a dear lesson | 
If States cannot ex- | 


When the history of the causes which have led | 
to the late difficulties in the Republic of France | 


X TO THE 
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quence is, the people have turned their eyes from 
individual enterprise to the Government; and find- 
ing support no longer from that quarter, have 
taken up arms to compel further supplies from an 
exhausted fountain. Our Government was not 
formed to furnish labor to, and feed, the people. 
The limited time allotted to me will not permit 
further discussion; and in conclusion, | would say, 
that our votes upon these resolutions will be re- 
garded as an abandonment of the Democratic faith; 
it will be quoted against us throughout the Union 
in the coming campaign, and claimed as a triumph — 
of Whig principles. And who will dare to stand 
up and say it is not? It will be quoted as a con- 
struction of the Constitution in favor of every 
appropriation that Congress may make. It will 
be regarded as a condemnation of the views of 
Polk, Van Buren, Jackson, Monroe, Madison, and 
| Jefferson, for they all denied the power to carry 
on a general system of internal improvements. It || 
will be quoted as affirming the Federal doctrine of || 
| enlarged and loose construction of the Constitution, 
and denying the strict construction that limits the 
| operation of the funds of the Government to the 
objects expressed in that instrument, and such 
incidental power as may be necessary to carry out 


Sir, the times are portentous. The power of | 
money and the thirst for popular favor seem to 
_have obscured the vision and perverted the judg- 
ment of members of this House. Instead of pur- 
suing the ordinary and practical business of legis- 
lation, we are following abstract phantoms, which, 
like the uncertain light of the ignis fatuus, can lead 
|us to no substantial good, but may draw us off 
into the mire and fog of inextricable difficulty. 
Instead of curtailing our expenses, and providing 
for the payment of the national debt, we are un- 
| barring the doors and breaking open the safes of 
the treasury to every ruthless hand that may covet 
a portion of that sacred deposit. Instead of 
strengthening the bonds of the Union by abstain- 
| ing from the exercise of all doubtful powers, we 
| are undermining the Union and the Constitution 
by voting uncertain, extravagant, and dangerous || 
constructions upon that great platform of our insti- 


| 


| tutions, and that, too, in a manner degrading to 


the independence and character of American citi- 

zens. Whata picture of the boasted freedom of 
| speech does this spectacle present! Léd up with 

our mouths gagged, we are asked to vote a con- 
| struction which none of us understand, upon the 
sacred charter of our liberties. On one side stands | 
the Constitution, pure as it came from the hands 
of those who framed it; on the other, the purse and | 
the patronage of the Government, backed by a 
spectre which is falsely denominated public opin- 

ion. An American Congress, with the gag in its 

mouth, but with its eyes open to its own degrada- 
tion, ignobly turns its back upon the Constitution, 
and takes to its embrace the purse and the patron- 
age. Sir, you have triumphed; you have, by a \ 
|| vote of this House, put a construction upon the 
| Constitution which has oftentimes been repudiated | 
by the people, and which is not entertained by a || 
respectable fraction of the great Democratic party | 
throughout the Union. 


| 
| 


it 
! 
| 
| 


| 


| 
it 
| 
i 


j 
| 





| Nore.—Just as this speech was going to press, 
| Mr. Turner handed us the following article from 
‘| the Richmond (Virginia) Times, with a request 
| that it might be added as a note, to show the cor- 
|, rectness of his position that the passage of these 
resolutions would be claimed as a triumph by the 
|| Whigs, as establishing their doctrine in regard to 
| internal improvements, and as an abandonment by 
| the Democrats of their doctrines as enforced and | 
explained by Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and || 
_— and as laid down in the Baltimore plat- | 
orm: 


Rivers anv Harsors.—The following is-the resolution | 


tl 
1) 


reported from the Committee on Commerce in the House of | 
Representatives, by Mr. Wasutneton Honrt, which, on the \} 
| 5th instant, was passed by the decisive vote of 128 to 59: 1} 

* Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States vests | 
in.Congress the power to appropriate money to open and |) 





improve harbors, and remove obstructions from navigable | 


rivers, in all cases where such improvements are necessary || 


to the protection and facility of commerce with foreign na- || 
tions or the commerce among the States.”? 

_ Many of the Democratic members objected to the resolu- | 

_ tion, because it was associated with others, which they 

were intended as an assault upon the President. 


thought | 
Yet enough voted for it to show what the principles of the ' 


|| alleged 


- 


. 
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Baltimore platform (which, be it remembered, were unani- 
mously adopted) are worth. Upon examining the vote, we 
find that the following Democrats either voted for the reso- 
lution, or did not vote at all. The list is not entirely perfect, 
us it perhaps does not include the names of some members 





, elected since the session commenced, which are not given 


in the Whig Almanac, and with which we are not familiar: 
VOTED AYR. 

Peyton, Kentacky. 

Stanton, Tennessee. 

Robert Sith, Hinois, 

Wentworth, [inois. 

Richardson, Iinois. 

Turner, Ulinois. 

Bowlin, Missouri. 


Peck, Vermont. 
Thurston, Rhode Istand. 
Maclay, New York. 
S. Lawrence, New York. 
Petrie, New York. 
Collins, New York. 
Jenkins, New York. 
Sturkweather, New York. | MecClelland, Michigan. 
Bird-all, New York. Stuart, Michigan. 
C.J. Ingersoll, Pennsylvania. Bingham, Michigan. 
Job Mann, Pennsylvania. W. Thompson, lowa. 
J. Thompson, Pennsylvania, Leffler, Lowa. 
Morris, Ohio. R.W. Johnson, Arkansas—27. 
Lahin, Ohio. 

DID NOT VOTE. 

Inge, Alabama. 
| Bowdon, Alabama. 
| La Sére, Louisiana. 
| Morse, Louisiana. 
| French, Kentacky. 
| A. Johnson, Tennessee. 
| Henley, Indiana. 
| Robinson, Indiana. 
| Pettit, Indiana. 

Catheart, Indiana. 

Rocock, Virginia. Rockhill, Indiana. 
Daniel, North Carolina. ' Kaufman, Texas—24. 

Mr. Turner, of [linois, seems to have voted for the reso- 
lution, in order to move a reconsideration. Here, then, 
are twenty-six good Democratic members of Congress openly 
affirming a principle directly in conflict with the avowed creed 
of their party, which hus heen formally signed by their candi- 
date for the Presidency, whilst probably more than one-half 
of those who did not vote upon the resolution are also in 
faver of it. General Cass himself has never, that we know of, 
voted for any such general declaration; but he has done what 
is much more tangible, voted for every improvement bill 
that came up whilst he was inthe Senate. And he, candid 
gentieman, gives his cordial approval of the doctrine, that 
Congress has no power to commeneeand carry out “a gen- 


Clapp, Maine. 

Murphy, New York. 
Nicoll, New York. 
Edsall, New Jersey. 

C. Brown, Pennsylvania. 
Strong, Peunsylvania. 
Wilmot, Pennsylvania. 
Ligon, Maryland. 
McLane, Maryland. 
Mende, Virginia. 


| eral system of internal improvements.” 
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SPEECH OF MR. JOHN STROHM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
June 21, 1848. 

Mr. Bepinoer having presented a report from the minor- 
ity of the Committee on Public Expenditures— 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia, moved that the report of the mi- 
nority of the committee should be printed along with that of 
the majority. 

Mr. STROHM said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have no objection to the motion 
made by the gentleman from aera, IPE. Coss;} 
but having, through the politeness, of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr, Bepincer,] been fur- 
nished with a copy of the report of the minority of 
thecommittee on yesterday, I have looked through 


| that report, and find it, in part, to be of so extraor- 
_dinary a character that I deem it due to myself, 


and to the majority of the committee, to embrace 
the opportunity of saying a few words in reference 
to the reports of the majority and the minority of 
the Committee on Public Expenditures, before the 
vote is taken on the resolutions attached to the re- 
port of the majority, which are now under consid- 
eration before the House. ’ 

The report made by the majority of the com- 
mittee is a review of the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on the state of the finances, 
submitted to Congress at the commencement of the 
session; and alleging that, in that report, the Sec- 
retary has neglected to give information on some 
points according to the requisitions of law, whilst 
some of the statements therein cuntained were er- 
roneous, or led to erroneous conclusions, and were 
caleulated to mislead the public mind. _ 

A report of the minority of the committee com- 
mences by saying that “ certain members of the 
Committee on Public Expenditures have been en- 


|| gaged, during several months of the present session 


of Congress, in investigating the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and have prepared an elab- 
orate statement, purporting to designate certain 
errors in that report, without having ever 
informed either the Secretary of the Treasury, 
(Mr. Walker,) or the acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, (Mr. McClintock Young,) or any of us, as 


|| co-members of the same committee, that such an 
1 


investigation was pending, or would take place at 


' the department.” 
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Mr. BEDINGER rose and stated that, with the 
ermission of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
EMr. Strroum,] he would make an explanation 
that, he thought, would relieve him from the ne- 
cessity of saying what he (Mr. B.) presumed the 
gentleman intended to say. Mr. S. assenting— 
Mr. BEDINGER stated that when, on yester- 
day, he gave to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


' 


the copy of the report, he stated that it was a rongh | 


draught, and he could now say to him that, so far | 


as related to giving notice to members of the com- 
mittee, there was nothing of that contained in the 
report made to the House. 

Mr. STROHM, (resuming.) 1 thank the gen- 
tleman for the explanation, and shall now forbear 
saying upon that point what it had been my inten- 
tion to say. As to giving the Secretary, (Mr. 
Walker,) or the acting Secretary, (Mr. Young,) or 
any of the officers of the Government, notice of 
what they were doing, or going to do, the com- 
mittee had not thought, nor do I think yet, that 
they were under any obligation whatever, either 
as a matter of justice or a matter of courtesy. Here 
was a public document, purporting on its face to 
be a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting his annual report on the state of the 
finances. ‘To this document the attention of the 
public had been called ae publications and by 
speeechs on this floor. y friend from Connec- 
ticut, [Mr. Joun A. Rockwett,} had made two 
speeches on the subject, pointing out the errors 
contained in the Secretary’s report, and asking 
for some explanation in regard thereto. In this 


}} information under this section of the law is given. 


APPENDIX TO 


' 


, although originally they may have been made up 
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by some of the heads of bureaus or clerks under 
them; but if the Secretary, or the minority of 
the committee, or any of bis friends here, can | 
shift the responsibility from off his shoulders, and 
throw it upon some subordinate, | shall be content 
to let them enjoy all the benefit which they can 
derive from such a course of proceeding, and those 
subordinates, I suppose, will have to bear with it. | 
The minority, after adverting to the duties per- | 


| formed by the officers and clerks in the Treasury 


Department, say: 

«They are each and all worthy, competent, and faithful 
officers, and the committee have not pointed ontany detects 
in any of their tables,+o far as regards the withholding of . 
any information called for under the law, nor is the informa- | 
tion defective in any respect. The committee say tables I, 


| K, L, A, B,P, B, M, X, and KK are the only tables in which 


way the attention of the Committee on Public Ex- || are 
y = | trary, they distinctly referred to several other ta- | 
| bles, and pointed out a number of errors in those 


venditures had been directed to the subject, and, 
believing it legitimately to come within the juris- 
diction of that committee, they entered into an 
examination of this subject, and gave the result of 
their investigation in the form of a report to the 
House. 

I shall, in the first place, Mr. Speaker, distinctly 
state some of the points made by the majority of 
the committee. That report charges the report of 
the Secretary as being defective in regard to cer- 


tain statements required by the act of Congress, | 


approved January 28, 1847, entitled ** An act to 
authorize the issue of treasury notes, a loan, and 
for other purposes,” the 22d section of which is 
in these words: 

“ And he it further enacted, Thatit shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report to Congress, at the coim- 
mencement of each session, the amount of treasury notes 


which have beenissaed under the provisions of this act; the | 


amount redeemed, and the manner in which redeemed; the 
amount purchased, and of whom, and at what time pur- 
chased, and the amount reissued, stating in hieu of which 
redemption they were reissued, with the date of such reissue, 
during the preceding year.” 


The committee also say, that in some of the 
statements made by the Secretary, erroneous results 
are produced. 

Having stated these ‘points, I will undertake to 
show, by examining the replies to those charges, 
as contained in the report of the minority of the 
committee made to the House this morning, that 
the charges are fully sustained and substantiated, 

The first eighteen or twenty (manuscript) pages 
ofthis report are principally occupied with an ar- 
gument to show that the Secretary of the Treasury 


is not bound by law to make those statements to | 
Congress; that he merely transmits those state- | 


ments after -_ are made up—some by the Regis- 
ter, some by the Treasurer, and some by other 


officers in the Treasury Department; and that, if 


| tables. 


This is 
a great mistake, for besides those tables specified by the 
committee, additional information is given as to the treasury 
notes under this act, in tables F, G, H, Y, and No. 3, which 
table No. 3, and accompanying advertisement No. 5, are dis- 
tinetly referred to on the J7th page of the report of the Sec- 
retary, beginning with the words “of the total amount of 
treasury notes,”’ &e. Inthistable No. 3 is given the names 
of al} the purchasers of eighteen millions of these identical 
notes, with the amount purchased by each one, the premium 
paid by each purchaser, all set forth in exact detail.’” j 


Mr. Speaker, I trust I shall be able to convince 
you and the House that, in this instance, as well | 
as in many others, the minority themselves have 
fallen intoa mistake. The committee did enumer- 


ate certain tables contained in the report of the || 


Secretary, and stated what those tables contained; 
but they did not say that those were all the tables 
containing information on the subject; on the con- 


As to table No. 3, so confidently alluded 


| to by the minority as containing the names of the | 


| purchasers of eighteen millions of the stock, the || 


_ committee made no allusion to that, because they | 


| did not consider that it had any bearing upon, or 


applicability to, the point in questjon. 

By the 8th section ofthe act of January 28, 1847, | 
the Secretary is authorized to make purchases of | 
the treasury notes at par for the amount of princi- 
pal and interest due at the time of purchase on 


| such notes; and the 22d section, which I have be- 
fore read to the House, requires the Secretary to 
| report to Congress the amount thus purchased, | 


been purchased by him under the section of the law | 
| which | have read. 


_ Mr. Speaker, that table No. 3 is not applicable to _ 


| 
| 


and of whom and what time purchased. Now, 
table No. 3 gives the names of the persons who | 
bid for the loan of eighteen millions of dollars— 
the persons to whom the Secretary sold the treas- 
ury notes; they and not he were the purchasers; 
whereas the information called for by the commit- | 
tee was to know how many of those notes had | 


You will therefore 


the subject at all, and the information it conveys | 
refers to an entirely different part of the subject. | 

I have not examined the law very particularly | 
in reference to this subject, but I am under the im- | 
pression that the law does not require the Secre- | 


tary to give a statement of the bids made for the | 
loan, but that this information has been gratui- || 


tously given by the Secretary, while he has alto- | 
gether neglected to furnish such statements as the 
law expressly required him to make. But the 





|| mittee that contains any sach charge. 


erceive, || 


} 
it 
' 


i| sail see ; 
| composing the minority of the committee, or any 


other member of this House, to point out the 


‘ par- 
| agraph or the sentence in the report of the 


om- 


; As to the 
_ assertion that none of those notes have been reim- 


| bursed by the payment of specie at the treasur c 


the minority have also made a great mistake; fo, 
I undertake to say, that if the books of the treasury 

"are examined, it will appear that large amounts of 
specie have been paid at the treasury in the re- 
demption of those notes, or, at least, that entries 
to that effect are made upon the books. 


In another part of the report of the committee, 
I find the following: 


“ The committee have not only wholly overlooked severa} 
tables of this report of the Seeretary, but they have also, j; 
| is evident, never examined the treasury report of the Lith 

of December, 1847, but five days after the annual report, in 
which, as printed by Congress, is given, m complete detai!, 
much of the very information which the Seeretary is charged 
by the committee with withholding. This report of the Sec. 
retary ts contained in four hundred and twenty-nine printed 
pages, made in pursuance of law, giving, by a report fro 
the Register to the Secretary, the receipts aad expenditures 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1847. This information, 
as to the treasury notes, is given in detail in pages 16, 18, 19, 
| 22, 33, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 121, and 122. Itis most extradr- 
dinary, that the committee should have assnmed to investi- 


| gate this subject, and never have examined this important 


| report.?? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word in relation to this 
report. On Saturday last, the 17th of this month, 
(for I marked the date om the document at the time, 
supposing that I might have oecasion to refer to 
this circumstance,) [ first saw this important doc- 
-ument, having found it on my desk when I entered 
the Hall. Although I had no recollection of having 
seen it before, it occurred to me that possibly I 
| might be mistaken in regard to it, and therefore 
_ made inquiry of several of those around me, who 
all stated that they had not seen it previous to that 
/morning. I went to the document room, and in- 
| quired there whether any copies of that document 
| had been distributed before, and waa told that the 
| first and only copy that we would receive had been 
| distributed on that morning. It is true, that doc- 
| ument had been sent to this House on the 14th of 


|| December last, but it was not read. No person 


could know what it contained; the title only was 
read, the document ordered to be printed, and then 
handed over to the printer, in whose hands it has 
remained ever since, where members had no op- 
portunity of seeing it, or availing themselves of 
the information contained in it. How, then, can 
the minority consider it most extraordinary that the 
committee should have overlooked this document, 
when, in point of fact, it was not within the reach 
of the committee, nor had they any knowledge of 
it at all? How it happened that. this important 
doeument, containing the account of all the receipts 
and expenditures of the Government, throughout 
every department thereof; containing information 
which it was important that the members of this 
| House should have, and not exceeding five hun- 
| dred pages, should have been delayed for more than 
six months, until a period when we ought to have 
been ready to adjourn, I shall not now stop to in- 


| quire. 

| Tor. CONGER, (chairman of the Committee 
on Printing,) here rose to explain. This was the 
document which, at the request of the Secretary, 


ees ; to him, and the 
minority, in another part of their report, say: | had been repeatedly sent back 7 


« {t would have been difficult to have gratified the enm- 
mittee with the names and dates, as notasingle one of those 
treasury notes had been purchased from any one.”’ 


Very well, Mr. Speaker; that being the case, it 


mistakes have occurred in making up those state- |} would have been an easy matter for Mr. Secretary 
ments, the Secretary of the Treasury is in no way |! to have so stated in his annual report, where we 


accountable or to be held responsible for those 
errors. 

‘The minority quote a section of the law of 1791, 
to show that the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury does not require him to make those state- 
ments, but seem to have overlooked the law which 
I have already quoted, and which expressly makes 
it the duty of the Secretary to report such state- 
ments to Congress, 1 shall not occupy the time 
of the House with any further notice of this part 
of the report of the minority. Those statements 
come here in a report, said to be from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whom the committee have 
been taught to look upon as the head of the depart- 
ment, over which he had full and entire control; 
they come here under the sanction of his name, 
and I had supposed were to be taken as his report, 


| 





| a very few words would have done it, and then 


had a right to expect information on this subject; | 


there would have been no cause for further inquiry. 
I think I have now fully sustained the charge made 





'| by the committee, that the report of the Secretary 


is defective on this point at least. 
Again, the minority in their report say: 


“They,” meaning the committee, “ charge the Secretary 
with making imperiect and incorrect statements in his report 
of the amount of treasury notes reimbursed by the payment 








printers had experienced great difficulty in getting 
it from him at all. It had been in the hands of the 
| Secretary for four or five weeks,and so continued, 
though almost daily called for, The responsibility 
| for this delay vested with the Secretary, and with 
| him alone. 
| Mr. STROHM resumed. I had supposed, and 
| had some reason to believe, that such was the fact, 
| though I did not intend to say anything in relation 
/to that matter now. But I thank the honorable 
_ gentleman at the head of the Committee on Print- 
| ing for the explanation he has given. So it appears 
| that the information which the majority of the 
‘committee were charged with having overlooked 


| has been withheld by the Secretary himself. What 


\ ith it all this time, whether he de- 
» at the treasury ; when, in fact uch , {j he was doing wi t 9 ’ 

of onan mate, perfect cr imperfect, beconse mot a sikeie | tained it to make alterations and corrections after 
one of those notes issued underthis act had been reimbursed | it had been officially communicated to the House, 


by the payment of specie at the treasury.” 
[ am at a loss to know, Mr. Speaker, what the 


| 1 do not know; but if there are or were as many 
| errors in that document as in-some others that have 


minority here allude to; I have no recollection of emanated from the same source, I have no doubt 


any such charge being made in the report of the 


committee; and I challenge any of my colleagues 


but it required considerable time to have them all 
corrected. But, sir, even admitting that document 
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to have been in the hands of the committee, it does | 
not contain the information which I insist that the 
Secretary is required by law to furnish to Congress. 
On pages 16, 18, and 20, of that report, we find 
the amount of stock issued, or moneys received on | 
account of the loan, under the act of July 22, 1846, 
and January 28, 1847; that under the act of 1847, 
including not only the amount of stock actually 
issued for specie deposited under that act, but |. 
also including the stock that had been issued | 
to fund notes under both those acts, as well as 
what had been issued to fund notes issued prior 
to 1846, making up the precise sum of $4,175,300, |, 
which has been fully examined and commented | 
upon on pages four and five of the report of the || 
committee; and though the items are given in de- | 
tail, there is no distinction made between the stock || 
issued for specie deposited and that issued to fund || 
notes, and making no discrimination as to which } 
of the acts the notes funded properly belonged; be- || 
ing nothing more than a repetition in detail of one | 
of those jumbled up accounts, of which the com- || 
mittee, in their report, complain as being difficult 

| 


to understand, and calculated to mislead. Page 
33 exhibits a statement of the public debt, and 
embraces two items showing the respective amounts || 
of treasury notes that had been reimbursed under || 
each of the acts before mentioned, and corresponds | 
exactly with the amounts as stated by the com- | 
mittee in their report; pages 116, &c., exhibit in | 
detail the amount reimbursed under each particular 
act, and give the names of the persons to whom 
the reimbursement was made, but make no dis- 
tinction between those that were funded, those that |! 
were paid at the treasury, and those that were | 
received in the payment of customs, lands, &c., | 
and, therefore, give no information as to the man- 
ner in which those notes were redeemed. So that 
you will find, Mr. Speaker, that, after giving to 
the Secretary the benefit of all the tables in this re- 
port, which, through the agency of the Secretary, 
has been withheld from our view until near the | 
close of the session, the information still falls far 
short of what I conceive, and what I think all ad- 
mit, to be the requisitions of the law. 

This report of the minority also says: 

“The committee complain that no statement is given of |) 
the reissue of these treasury notes with the dates of such | 
reissue. Now, nota single note had been reissued in lieu 
of any notes issued under this act under either form of re- 
demption, whether in specie, or for lands, or customs, &e.; 
and no such notes having been reissued, it was impossible 
to give any statement of thei without falsifying the record.”? || 

Mr. Speaker, if this assertion, that no notes had | 
been reissued, be correct, it seems to me it would | 
have been an easy matter, as I said before in rela- || 
tion to notes paid in specie, for the Secretary to 
have said so, which, if true, he might have said || 
without any hesitation, that such was the fact, 
and therefore no further report could be expected. | 
Such a declaration from him would have given | 
satisfaction to every one. But, Mr. Speaker, be- |) 
fore | leave this part of the subject, 1 must ask the | 
attention of the House for a few minates to one or | 
two facts and circumstances in relation thereto. | 

By referring to page 28 (in manuscript) of the || 
report of the minority,! find a statement of the 
receipts from treasury notes under the acts of 1346 || 
and 1847, In order to be as brief as possible, I 
will confine my remarks to the act of July 22d, 
1346, only. 

The minority statement referred to gives— 
oe from treasury notes issued under act of July 22, 


delish Satins iin as weesseses $7,437,800 00 
4,888,149 45 


en 





' 


' 
' 











Making altogether the sum of........... 12,925,949 45, 
The Treasurer, in his report, gives, as availa- 
ble under this loan, on the Ist ef October, 


1Bhciincidih sitmndaded vein 1,648,900 55 


Making a gross sum Of................. 13,974,850 00 
as realized under the act of July 22, 1846, which act limited 
the Secretary to the amount of $10,000,000 in the issue of 
treasury notes and stock. 

Now, if the Secretary issued the amount of 
$12,325,949 45, as above stated—and here let me 
observe that those amounts thus issued are cor- 
roborated by the authentic document recently laid 
upon our desks, as tembers will perceive by turn- 
ing to page 16 of that document—this is also pre- 
cisely the amount stated by the majority of the 

rior to Tans 30, 
1847. I repeat, then, that if the Secretary has 
issued, under the act of July 22, 1846, treasury 


Senet eee ewes 








| done so. 


| the committee in their calculations and statements, 


| was right. One strong ground of complaint against || 


notes and stock to an amount exceeding twelve 
millions of dollars, without having reissued any of 
the notes, he has undoubtedly transcended his 
powers and violated thelaw. I donot charge him 
with having done so, nor do I believe that he has 
For, by reissuing a part of those notes 
after they had been reimbursed, as he had a perfect 


| right to do, the amount of issues, including the 


reissues, may, without any impropriety or any 
infringement of the law, be swelled beyond the | 
amount of ten millions. But the minority say that | 


| not a single note had been reissued. 


Mr. Speaker, there must be something wrong 
here; but where it is I will not undertake to deter- 
mine. Ifthe minority are right in saying that no 
notes had been reissued, then the Secretary has 
exceeded the power and authority given to him 
by the law. If the committee are wrong, and notes 
have been reissued, then the Secretary has failed 
to report the amount of those reissues, and there- 
fore has not complied with the requisitions of the || 
law; and that being the case, the charges made by 
the committee are also fully sustained. | 

I think I have now said enough upon those || 
points to satisfy every unprejudiced mind of the 
validity of the charges made by the committee || 
against the defects of the Secretary’s report, and | 
have shown that those charges have not been fairly || 
met or refuted by anything contained in the report | 
of the minority. 

A good part of this minority report is devoted to | 


| the detection of errors, and alleged errors, made by || 


as if errors made by the committee would be a 
justification or alleviation of the errors made by the 
Secretary. This is an adroit way of warding off 


| an attack, and is a tacit admission that the charges 


made cannot be fairly met and refuted. It should | 
be borne in mind, however, that the committee did 
not pretend that their calculations were free from 
errors; they were aware of the difficulties under || 
which they labored and had to encounter in col- || 
lecting the data and material upon which some of || 
their calculations were founded; and, so far from || 
being surprised that the minority have detected some || 
errors, the wonder rather is, that there have not || 
been more. For, although the minority have raised || 
a formidable array, both in number and amount, of || 
errors which they allege have been committed by 
the committee, you will perceive, sir, that, when || 
divested of the verbiage and the sophistry with || 
which they are encumbered, they are comparative- || 
ly of very little consequence in the general result. 
The minority allude to the discrepancies between. || 
the Register’s book of expenditures and the stock 
book, and charge the committee with having taken || 
for notes funded, under the act of July 22, 1846— || 
The amount from the stock booK..........+006. $1,931,000 | 
Instead of from the Register’s book............. 1,683,300 || 


| i 
Thereby making a mistake, as they allege, of.. 247,700 | 








1] 
The committee were well aware of this differ- || 
ence; it is specially noted in their report, and the || 
committee state that they were unable to say which || 


the Secretary’s report was, that, in making up his 
accounts, one was taken from the Register’s book, 
and the other frequently from the stock book— | 
thus producing errors and discrepancies that are 

altogether irreconcilable. Do the minority deny | 
or explain this? No, sir, they do not attempt it, | 
but turn round and attack the committee, because |; 
in following the Secretary the eommittee have, as | 
the majority allege, taken the amount from the || 
wrong book. 

In table A, page 36, of the Secretary’s report, 

line 12, he states the amount of notes issued under 
the act of July 22, 1846, that were funded, at 
$1,931,000; and the committee have shown in their | 
report, p. 6, that in a credit claimed for $2,361,397, | 
near the end of said table, page, 39, this same sum | 
of $1,931,000 is included as being the amount funded | 
under the act of 1846. I think, then, the commit- 
tee were perfectly justifiable in adopting this as the | 
correct amount of notes funded under that act, be- } 
cause they had the example and the authority of || 
the Secretary to rely upon. And this discrepancy || 
of $247,700 they run through a variety of calcula- | 





tions, all of which they attribute to the committee, || 
until they have repeated it forty times, if not more! 
and make an aggregate of errors out of this one | 


/ pamphlet form, 
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alleged mistake, into which the committee were led 
by the Secretary's report, of upwards of $10,000,000! 
Now, I would put it to the candor of the minority 
of the committee to say whether they think this to 
be a fair and generous mode of meeting and treat- 
ing this question. In this way they have enumer- 
ated sixty-four errors, amounting m the aggregate 
to upwards of thirty-three millions of dollars ! 

I shall now proceed to notice some more of the 
errors and mistakes into which the committee are 
said to have fallen. A mistake of $72 is alleged to 
be discovered in another part of the report of the 
committee. This is in regard to an amount taken 


from the books in the Treasury Department, and 
| may be anerror. The amounts thus obtained were 
| sometimes taken from the books by me, and some- 
times by the clerk, and generally somewhat in 


haste, as I did not wish to detain the clerks. [do 
not admit it to be an error, but as the minority have 


| probably had more time and more assistance in the 


examination of the books than I had, it is not 
improbable that they are correct in regard to this 
small amount; and they have taken care to make 
the most of it by enumerating it eleven times in 
their report, 

The minority have detected an error in the cal- 
culation of the committee, and though it is one of 
considerable magnitude, I shall not hesitate to 
acknowledge it. I trust that I shall always have 
magnanimity and candor enough to acknowledge 
an error when convinced,that it is such. 

In making up the amount of stock issued under 


| the act of January 28, 1847, previous to October 1, 
| 1847, the committee omitted to take in the stock 


that had been issued for specie deposited during 
the first quarter of the present fiscal year, amount- 
ing to $557,900. 

The Secretary had stated this stock at........-.. $4,339,856 
The committee made it.............. §3. 


3,744,400 


595,456 
less than reported by the Secretary; so that even 
on this point the error committed by the commit- 
tee is $37,556 less than that made by the Secretary. 

The foregoing calculation will be found on page 
9 of the report of the committee, as printed in 
In this same statement there is 
also an error of $10,000 occasioned by a mistake in 
subtracting. I will here give that partof the report 


| of the committee in which those errors occurred, 


and then give the corrected statement, so that the dif- 
ference in the actual result may be plainly perceived. 
The statement refers to the latter partof the table 
G in the Secretary’s report, and is made for the 
urpose of ascertaining the amount available of the 
lass of 1847 on the first day of October, 1847, being 
the twenty-three million loan. 
The stock issued under that loan at that period 
stands thus: 
Stock issued for specie deposited...........+++++ $1,323,200 


Do. in funding notes prior to June 390, 1847...... 1,132,550 
Do. during first quarter of present year....,....- 730,750 
Whole amount of stock issued previous to Octo- 

ee ere sovscoeres Syl 
Do. per Secretary’s report, per statement G.,.,.. 4,339,856 


Difference....... salah 1,143,356 


sere eneennee 





(This sum, if correctly subtracted, would be 
$1,153,356.) 

Hence it will be seen that the statement of the 
Secretary in reference to the issue of the notes and 
stock, and the amount available on the Ist October, 
1847, under the act of January 28, 1847, in the form 
adopted by him in statementG, should have been— 
On Joan of 1847—loan Of.....6-00-eeeeeecerees $23,000,000 


Stock issued. ..s,.ceceesecsisesvece 
Notes outstanding......¢+++se0++00+ 4,733 
Available on the Ist of October, 1847.........++++- 5,079, 9D 
Do. per Secretary’s report, see statement G. 4,636 394 








From the foregoing statements it is clear that the 


amount available on the Ist of October, 1847, of 
the loans of 1846 and 1847, was— 

Os HAR OF IB a orncnnrees aevees eres enero SNORE OS 
Of the loam Of 1847.0... 6060 sece cess cecee ee s4e0j079,950 00 


WMS. Soci eis cceccecccscecc nanan ae 


Do. per Secretary’s FOPOKt. sees eecece ceeees «6,285,204 55 
Difference... .. sce sccovecescecesed JO 94 WW 
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The foregoing statements, if corrected, would || only a mistake of a figure in setting down the | 

















| 
| 
stand thus: | amount, or in copying it from another paper; for, 
Siock issued for specie deposited during the fiscal '}in the second part of the same table, and on the 
year ending June 30, 1647... ... 0.6 0seeeeee ress $1,323,200 || same page, in subtracting the amount of receipts | 
Do. during the first quarter of the present fiscal Stee from the amount of expenditures, the committee || 
i or pecceeveccessces tee seeees ces eee DIA Y || s < - . 1 
Do. in funding notes prior to June 30, 1847,..... 1,192,550 || use the correct sum of $112,779,657 45. 3 This, I 
Do. during first quarter of present year.......... 730,750 take it, is proof positive that the committee had 
Whole amouut of stock issued previous to Octo- | made the addition correctly, and used the correct 
ber 1, 1#47...... seseeseseseeeeses cosesececess 3,744,400 sum in striking the balance, which balance was not 
Do, per Secretary’s report, see statement G...... 4,59 Bt ‘at all affected by the existence of the alleged error, || 
Difference...... ee eecceece erreccces 5,456 } asa reference to the report will clearly show. 
On loan of 1847—J00n Of, .....+.. 0++ 000+ +--+ «.§38}000,000 ||, Devides, it will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that 
Rene NT ics cn dueeovis dn 0 ccencetl $3,744,400 this table D, in which this alleged error Is con- 
Notes outstanding.... ...... epee 14,733,550 tained, is of little consequence in arriving at the |} 
——— 18,477,950 | general result. It was put in the report to show || 
Available on the 1st of October, 1847....... wesee 4,022,050 1 (as the committee had stated in a previous part of | 
Do. per Secretary’s report, see statement G...... 4,635,394 their report) that, in making up a statement to | 
Difference......... sett eeeeeeereeeee 114,344 | show the amount of money in the treasury, it was | 


; . Ns ———— __ not necessary to include the amount of notes which | 
From the foregoing statements it is clear that the | had been funded. This table D is similar to the 


amount available on the Ist of October, 1847, of | preceding one, C, except that it contains the || 
the loan of 1846 and 1847, was— _ 


amount of notes funded, which amount being |} 














OF the loan of 1846. .... +6... tenet eee eee tees $104.750 55 | charged on one side and credited on the other, leaves 
Of Ghe Toms OF BOG as ce secs sé veconsccess 4,522,050 00 ~ . . 
are mgs " | the balance precisely the same as in table C. And 
lita Silaeitiiie 4,526,800 55 | yet this mere slip of the pen, where it is manifest | 
Do. per Seeretary’s report..........00eesecees 6,205,294 55 that the committce knew and made use of the cor- 
a rect amount in a subsequent part of the same table 
Difference corrected. ......ccccsseese ». 1,658,494 00 | -¥ ‘4 p y 


Difference per original report of committee... 1,100,594 00 is paraded in the minority report a3 a mistake of | 
$10,000,000. 
In another part of the minority report the com- 

wid mittee are accused of having made a mistake of 

Thus it appears, that although the committee | $3,099 800. The error, say the Se ethical. 
had charged the report of the Secretary with being || 1" manking he whole amount aomally teeeuae ‘ey | 
erroneous in reference to the amount of the avail- ee PA FO Gay See Sy ee es 
able means on the Ist day of October, 1847, under | “ay SY se pits deb bs wT. ati 
the loans referred to, to the amount of $1,100,594, | Error..... settee ewe opiaahkeeksekd se kesbaas 
through an accidental mistake of their own, the | ; Sa ee 
amount of the Secretary’s mistake was made |‘ reference to this table, (page 15 printed report,) | 
$557,900 less than it actually should have been. will exhibit in glowing colors the utter fallacy and 

regret, Mr. Speaker, that the committee should unfairness of the above statement. 
have fallen into this error, because it will be seized The commitioe fairly atate the whole amount of 
upon for the purpose of discrediting the calculation || mene mages during She pesied: verernd $5,554,597 07 
and statements made by the committee; but if the | Exhibiting on the same page amount funded at 3,099.800 00 
minority of the committee, or the Secretary, or any | 
of his friends, can find any consolation or cause of || Which, being deducted, leaves the sum of,... 2,454,797 07 || 
congratulation in the fact that the errors madein the || a8 being the amount ee reimbursed, exclu- | 
report of the Secretary are upwardsof half a million || sive of those that were funded. It is, therefore, | 
more than originally stated by the committee, so far || 90 mistake on the part of the committee; but the | 
as | am concerned, they are welcome to enjoy it. |, accusation, as made by the minority, is a per- 

The minority allege, that in the second part of || version too palpable to be misunderstood, or to 
statement A, the committee have made a mistake | require refutation. The minority have been very 
of $3,296,550, by erroneously deductung— | minute in their researches to discover errors in the 
From the whole amount of notes reimbursed, (including || report of the committee; and one of the sixty-four | 








Difference between original and corrected re- 
DORR wo vceccvvcccccccvcceseccccccecccscccce 557,900 00 

















. 3,039.80 00 | 
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clerks at command, in making up the dies ac. 


count, was more than $1,400,000 wide of the same 


result; and if the minority of the committee can 


induce anybody to believe that this was the regy); 
of good fortune, being an accidental correction of 
one error by the commission of another, I think 
their good fortune would be quite as great as tha: 
which they attribute to the majority. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the object aimed at by the com. 
mittee was to arrive at a correct conclusion in re. 
gard to the condition of the finances at the close of 
the present fiscal year. The calculations in refer. 
ence to the amount of treasury notes and stock 
issued, the amount of treasury notes outstanding 
the amount redeemed, funded, &c., were matters 
of minor importance, incidental questions, neces- 
sary in the ascertainment of the more important 
question, as to how much money would actually 
be in the treasury. at the close of the year, or rather 
(for it is known that without additional appropri- 
ations there wauld be a deficiency) what theamoun: 
of the deficiency would be. 

The Secretary in his annual report estimated the 
deficiency at $15,729,114 27. Ina subsequent com- 
munication made by Mr. McClintock Young, act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury—and I suppose we 
may take his statement as coming from the treas- 
ury—for, according to the views of the minority 
of the committee, the Secretary seems to have no 
responsibility in this matter at all, but everything 
devolves on some of the subordinates about the de- 
partment. Now, sir, I take this occasion to say 
that I care not upon whom the responsibility falls. 
I have no unkind feelings to gratify towards Mr. 
Walker, and, so far as T have been concerned in 
the matter, and I think I may say the same for 
every man of the majority of the Committee on 
Public Expenditures, our object has been to have 
the finances correctly stated, without any desire to 
make an attack on Mr. Walker, or Mr. Young, 
or Mr. Graham, or anybody else. 

But to return: a communication was sent to this 
House by Mr. Young, stating that an error had 
occurred in making up the annual statement of the 
department, oceasioned by the omission of a clerk 
to transfer the amount of the avails of treasury 
notes and loans during the first quarter of the pres- 
ent fiscal year; being the sum of $6,915,078, to the 
estimated receipts for the same time, and therefore, 


By deducting from the deficiency as at first 
reported......0ssceeeeceess eve aseccces coGldyseayt 14 27 
The amount omitted .........0..eeeeeeeee+ 6,915,078 U0 


Would leave, as the actual deficiency ...... $8.814,°36 27 





those funded.) Being «i. s.c0cencesscvcces oo ee 6,524,900 | 
The amount which had been funded............ 3,228,350 





Showing the amount actually reimbursed to be... 3,296,550 


This is no mistake of the committee. The very 








| errors enumerated consists of a mistake, as the i : Fe 

allege, of three cents in a sum of upwards of om This was the most material point in the whole 
' teen millions! I have not had time to examine and —S only eal that had eke practical 
_ compare these reports, so as to ascertain precisely bearing or ae aoa a ean . a ee 
_ which is right in regard to this enormous mistake || fF» in regard to the amount of notes and stock Is- 


object of the committee, in this operation, was, to || of three cents, and only mention it now to show 


show how much of the whole amount of treasury || the manner in which this subject has been treated 
notes that had been reimbursed was funded, and || by the minority. And, after all, Mr. Speaker, 
what amount had been reimbursed by the pay- || what is the conclusion? Why, the minority are 
ment of specie, and, what was equivalent to pay- |, compelled to admit that, notwithstanding the com- 
ing In specie, receiving them at the treasury in the || mittee have (as the minority allege) committed 
payment of customs, lands,&c.; and thecommittee || sixty-four errors, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
stated distinctly that the first-named sum included || upwards of $33,000,000, yet the aggregate of the 
notes funded, and then deducted the amountfunded. , errors of the committee, in arriving at the final 
[See page 11 of the report of the committee. } result, is only $11,099 97. This report says: 
One great complaint made by the committee *« None of the errors here summed up (it should be recol- 
against those statements of the Secretary was, || ted) are simply arithmetical, except the Sth. ‘They all 
their not showing a proper distinction between the ref-r to matters of fact; and, as has been already observed, 


: ; | might each and every one of them have been avoided, if the 
amount of notes funded—that is, reimbursed by || commitiee had onty made proper use of the data before 


the issue of stock in lieu of the notes—and the || them. ‘The fact that a mistake of $247,700 in the amount of | 
amount that had been actually reimbarsed by the | treasury votes funded has led to errors in the aggregate of 


. : . $10,155,700, is a curious exemplification of the number and 
payment of specie, or what was equivalent thereto. |} extent of errors into which a committee may be led by a | 
And yet the very calculation made by the — single error in their premi-es. 











miuttee to point out this distinction is seized upon * No less curious is the fact that the committee, notwith- 
by the minority, and alleged to be a mistake of standing these errors amountin the aggregate to more than 


: as shee | twenty-three millions of dollars, (exclusive of the error of 
upwards of three millions of dollars! Sir, it is not | 210,000, 00 in the addition,) erred in the sum only of 8310,- |) 


80. — : is “ mistake of the committee, as any im- , in regard to the amount of loans available on the lst of 
partial intelligent man will perceive b October, and in the amount of only $11,099 97 in regard to | 
the statement. Pe y & gence the deficiency onthe Ist of December. "Their good fortune 


The reportof the minorit sneninnt . in balancing one error by another is certainly remarkable.’ 
with ane made a ae of $10,000,000 in the NEP Secor arrefledtr irae repmnidier emer 
addition of the first part of table D, (page 14,) the ee ee eee 
amount of the receipts at the treasury being stated, || P&S° ee nets ee eee 
in the summing up, at $102,779,657 45,} instead of |) neh cong wae ekabe A regeiren Sep ecbeny tig 
$112,779,657 45. But it is evident that this was report.) t | thednegep deren Bas Mp es, 
| making an aggregate of upwards of $33,000,000, 
* This sum was omitted in the original report. should still come within $11,099 97 of the correct 
t This sum ts corrected in the report of the coumittee as || amount, while the profound and scientific Secreta- 
printed in pamphlet form. ry of the Treasury, with his host of officers and 














sued, funded, outstanding, &c., they were limited 


| by acts of Congress to $33,000,000, and the dimi- 


nution of one class or character of those forms of 
indebtedness necessarily increased another, still 
keeping the whole amount circumscribed by the 
amount of $33,000,000, unless the law was viola- 
ted. The deficiency in the treasury was the main 
point to be determined; and what is the result? 


‘The report of the Secretary of the Treastiry, after correcting 
the error to which I have alluded, states the deficiency 
EI Ot ee eee FY By 

The majority of the committee make it .. .. 10,235,930 24 

Being more than the Secretary’s estimate the 
CU Hive is eciiccce Levevevcesvecdevebe!: SSMS 8 

The minority say this is too much by ...... 11,099 97 


Leaving, according to the calculations of the mi- 
nority, the deficiency to be $1,410,794 more than 
reported by the Secretary. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not admit that the committee are in error 
in the sum of $11,099 97; but it may be that they 


| are. Even if it be so, it is comparatively but a 
| small sum, and I shall not stop to take further no- 


tice of it now. It is sufficient for me that, afier all 
the display of figures and pompous setting forth 
of the numerous and enormous errors commit 
by the committee, they erred only in the sum of 
$11,099 97. 


Whereas this said astute mera Ag ——_ to — 
rror in the re 0 retary amo 
Thisthe minority of the committee account 
for by saying that a mistake had been made 
by a clerk iu the amount of stock issued on 00 
account of the thirty-three million loan of 8,604 0 


Which, being deducted, leaves....... ....+ $1,401,900 00 


—_—_—_——— 
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This is precisely the amount which the minority 

: ° 4 3 

say was omitted by the chief clerk in the Register 8 

ofice, through a wrong view of the subject, being 

the treasury notes in the hands of the accounting 

officers; and in this way the mistake contained in 

the report of the Secretary, or the tables of the 
Register, is accounted for. — 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will undertake to show 
chat no such sum as $1,401,900 of treasury notes 
could have been in the hands of the accounting 
officers at that time, i? other statements contained 
in the report of the Secretary can be relied on, 
How did they get into the hands of those officers! 
There are but four principal modes or channels 
through which treasury notes return to the treasury: 

First. They may be presented at the treasury 
for payment in specie. 

Second. They may be funded by issuing stock 
in lieu of the notes. 

Third. They are received by the collectors at the 
custom houses in the payment of customs, and by 
those officers returned to the treasury. 

Fourth. They are received at the land offices in 
payment of fe. oy and by those receivers returned 
to the treasury. 

The minority of the committee say, that no notes 
have been paid in specie at the treasury; therefore, 
there could have been none there. Notes that are 
funded make no change in ascertaining the balance 
in the treasury, if the accounts are properly kept, 
as has been plainly shown by the committee in 
their report, and proved by tables C and D in that 
report; in one of which the funded notes are in- 


cluded, and in the other not, and yet the balance | 


is exactly thesame. So there could have been no 
notes in the hands of officers there that could affect 
the balance in the treasur 


There remain, then, ae the collectors of cus- | 


toms and the receivers of money for public lands 
in whose hands this amount of $1,401,900 of treas- 
ury notes could have been at the time the Register’s 
statement was made. And, sir, the notes received 
by those officers in the regular transactions of their 


business, no matter to what amount, could not affect | 


the statements made at the Treasury Department 
in the slightest degree, unless the amount of the 
money received had been transmitted to the de- 
partment, and included in the statements made 
there. I am not acquainted with the mode of 
transacting business adopted or practised between 
the collectors and the Treasury Department; but 


-1 Table exhibiting the results of various calculations 





| I would suppose, that with the present facilities of | added to the $146,000 previously ohpined, gites 
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communication, the collectors would be, or should | the sum of $565,250—a sum still less than a moiety 


| amount of treasury notes received from sales of | 


be, required to send in a statement of their accounts, || 


and transmit the money and treasury notes by them 
collected, once in two weeks, or once a mouth, or 
at least once in three months, making quarterly 
returns, if not more, 


Well, Mr. Speaker, acting upon this presump- || 


tion, let us inquire what amount of treasury notes 
came into the hands of those officers during three 
months preceding the Ist of December, 1847, the 
time at which the statement alluded to was made. 
In table KK, page 106, of the Secretary's report, we 
find a statement of the amount of treasury notes re- 
ceived at the Auditor’s office on account of customs 
during each month, frem December 1, 1846, to De- 
cember 1, 1847; and from that itappears, thatduring 
the months of September, October, and November, 
1847, the whole amount received was just $75,000. 

In table X, page 87, we have an exhibit of the 


| case ? 


of what is requisite to balance the treasury account, 

To me it would appear, Mr. Speaker, that here 
again there must be something wrong. If these 
tables, sent to us by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his report as official documents, are to be 
relied upon, then there could not have been any- 


| thing like the amount of treasury notes, stated by 


the minority of the committee in their report in the 
hands of accounting officers, unless they had been 
retained by them for a period of more than nine 
months. Will the minority admit this to be the 
Does any man here believe that the collec- 


_ tors of customs are permitted to retain money, or 
treasury notes which subserve the purpose of 


money, in their hands for nine months? I can 
only say, that if it be so, it is high time that this 
mode of transacting the business of the Govern- 
ment should be changed. 


But, sir, | do not believe that it is so. I am 








the first, second, and third quarters of 1847. Ido | was in the hands of the accounting officers unac- 
| not know which of those quarters would corre- | counted for at that time; unless it was for treasury 
spond with the three months before mentioned; | 
and, as some of those land offices are remote from | stated, affect the balance in the treasury at all. But 
the department, and the amount received by them || this magic sum of $1,401,900 was necessary to 
in treasury notes not being large, it may be that) balance the account, and has, as I believe, been 
they do not make returns even quarterly. 
therefore, to avoid any imputation of unfairness, The committee have pointed out a number of 
take the aggregate for the whole ‘year, which is instances (I do not know whether they amount 
$34,000; this, added to the $75,000 received from | to sixty-four or not, for I have not enumerated 
customs, gives the amount of $109,000, which is || them) in which the statements contained in the 
the whole amount of treasury notes that could | report of the Secretary are erroneous, and the mi- 
have been in the hands of those officers on the Ist || nority have not undertaken to defend or justify a 
of December, 1847, unless they had been retained |! single one of those statements of the Secretary, 
in their hands for more than three months. | and by their omission to do so tacitly admit them 
But, sir, | will go further back, and suppose that | all. The whole energy of the minority is directed 
no return had been made for six months previous || to the errors which they allege have been commit- 
to the lst of December, 1847. The amount of || ted by the committee; and, while they are careful 
treasury notes received during the months of June, || to reiterate and repeat them over and over in every 
July, and August, at the Auditor’s office on ac- | possible form, they sedulously conceal the fact, 
count of customs, was $37,100; this, added to the || that in almost every instance, the conclusions of 
$109,000 which I had before, would make $146,000 || the committee, with all their errors and imperfec- 
—a sum still greatly short of the $1,401,900 so es- || tions, are much nearer the truth than is the Sec- 
sentially necessary to balance the treasury account. || retary’s report, admitting thecalculationsand state- 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if the House will indulge || ments of the minority to be correct. These con- 
me, I will go one step further back. During the | cessions on the part of the minority fully sustain 
months of March, April, and May, the sum of || the allegations made by the committee, that some 
$419,150 was received in treasury notes on account || of the statements contained in the report of the 
i of customs at the Auditor’s office. This sum, || Secretary lead to or produce an erroneous result. 


notes funded, which would not, as I have already 


I will, | pressed into the service for that express purpose. 


public lands during the fourth quarter of 1846, and | persuaded that no such amount of treasury notes 
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and statements made by the Committce on Public Expenditures, the minority of said committee, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as contained in their respective reports. 





tween the re-| 
port of the 
committee &| Secretary & 
the report of, the report 
the minority | the minority. 






Report of the|Report of the Papen of the! 
committee. minority. ecretary. 











Of Loan of July 22, 1846. a ; 

1, Stock issued in exchange for treasury sine, eet ae July 22, 1846, previous to October 1, 1847......... | $2,948,150 $2,700,450 00 $2,096,100 00} $247,700 00 g604,350 00! 
| 2. Notes outstanding October 1, 1847, of those issued under act of July 22, 1846 ........6.eeeee eee eecvecccnccs 1,947,750 00} 1,947,750 00) 1,255,850 00)..........++- 691,900 ¢ 
3. Notes funded prior to June 30, 1847, of the above issue.........e.eeeeeeseees S eeenedesondccabocetebicdcses 1,931,000 ¢ 1,683,30,) 00) 1,931,000 00; 247,700 00) = 247,704 
} 4 Amount available, October 1, 1847, under the abOve act...........0sccececceser ceceeens seeeesesspeteeeens 104,750 55 352,450 1,648,900 55) 247,700 00; 1,296,450 0 

5. Whole amount of stock issued, and notes outstanding of the loan of July 22, 1845, on Ist October, 1847.....| 9,895,249 45) 9,647,549 45) 8,351,099 45, 247,700 00) 1,296,450 00 

6. Amount of stock issued on funding notes, under act of July 22, 1846, prior to December 1, 1847.........- e+ | 3,228,350 2,930,650 3,113,150 00, 247,700 132,500 

’. Notes outstanding, December 1, 1¢47, of those issucd under act of July, 1846.....6..-.e0e eee Svdeeesese see! 1,162,900 00) 1,162,500 00 3790 00)... se ese 78,150 00 

8. Whole amount of stock issued, and notes outstanding, under the above act, prior to December }, 1847...... 9,360,399 45) 45,650 

9. Amount available, December 1, 1847, of the loan Of July, 1846 ....... 0 ccceencscereseesceceneestererereees 500 

. Of Loun of January 28, 1847. , 
10, Stock issued for specie deposited and notes funded prior to October }, 1847, and outstanding notes.......... 5 
11. Notes outstanding, October 1, 1847......6...ccececcescesecsecceceess pedorpe ndbeakidecchstacecedengheeceal Marea 
<] Whole amount of stock issued under this act prior to October 1, 1847...... 0.000005 Sbeoens be chet pectos +++) 3,186,500 


- Amount available, October 1, 1847, of this loan..... 
14. Ainount of stock issued under this act prior to 
|S. Amount of notes outstanding, December 1, 1847....... 


‘15. Whole amount of stock issued, and notes outstanding, December : 1847........ 


- Amount available of this loan, December 1, 1847 


. Amount of deficiency, June 30, 1848............+ 
S. Whole amount of expenditures during two years, 





——— ee 


Thus it will be seen, that, in 23 items selected 
from those reports, the report of the committee 
and that of the minorit agree in 6 of those items, 
viz: the 2d, 7th, 11th, 15th, 19th, and 20th; while 
the report of the minority and the statements con- 





December 1, 1847.20.00. cesc000 jibe bbdachs .peatidolhse nal 


seeeee SRO H ee eee eee HEHE ee HHO 


|5. Amount available under both loans, October 1, 1847.......0csecceeeeeeeeeeeees 
Ly Notes funded prior to June 30, 147, of the above issues............. 
0, Of the notes issued under acts prior to July, 1846, that were funded prior to < 
: Amount of total means at the treasury for two years, ending June 30, 1848....... satiek 


eo weeee seer nee eee eee eeeeee eee eeeeeee 





Rese eerne 


5 40NG; T  veobnnn pce neeee 


eovecaccceee a 106,670,079 
a SG 1 SR TES sg Rr PES 10,235,930 24) 10 
ending June 30, 1848.0... ..ccceceeeeece sere ndececceecens 116,906,009 





committee, is $4,212,416; and that between the 
report of the minority and the report of the 
| cones is $16,617,188—near four times as 
| much. 


The: report of the Secretary merely atates re- 


|| tained in the report of the Secretary do not cor: | 
| respond in a single instance. It will alao be ob- 
served, by a glance at the above table, that the 
whole amount of the differences, in those 23 items, 
between the majority and the minority of the |! 
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sults, without going into a calculation to show || ticularly over the newly-acquired Territories. Has The results of the war have not been commen. 
Congress the power to prevent the extension of || surate with the sacrifices we have made, Tho. 


how those results were obtained, as the committee 
found it necessary to do; which precludes a fur- 
ther comparison of those statements. Were it 


not for that, | have no doubt that errors, even to || 


the number of 64, might be detected, amounting 
in the aggregate to a larger sum. than that attrib- 
uted by the minority to the report of the commit- 
tee. Au this is carefully kept out of view by the 
minority report. Comment on such a course of 
procedure is unnecessary. 








THE NATIONAL FINANCES, 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES POLLOCK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 29, 1848. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. POLLOCK said: 

Mr. Cuairman: The bill now under considera- 
tion is of a very general character. ‘The appropri- 
ations proposed to be made have a riationdiewaly 
or indirectly, to many of the important questions 
now agitating the public mind. ‘These have been 
discussed,in order and outof order, not only during 
this debate, but throughout the present session. 
Many of them are important, and some of them 
exciting as they are important. Before proceed- 
ing to the discussion of the subjects proposed 
for myself, 1 will briefly advert to the leading 
topics that have occupied the attention of the 
House. 

At the commencement of the present session, in 
consequence of the exercise of an extraordinary 
power vested by the Constitution in the President 
of the United States, the subject of internal improve- 
ments by the General Government, came under 
discussion. The message of the President com- 
municating to Congress his veto of the bill making 
appropriations for the improvement of certain har- 


bors and rivers, not only surprised, but alarmed the | 


friends of these measures. The doctrines avowed 


and asserted in the message were novel and start- | 


ling. The total denial of all power in Congress 
over this subject was then, for the first time, pro- 
claimed in an Executive communication. I do not 
propose to renew the discussion. The doctrines of 
the Executive cannot be sustained. If the practice 
of the Government, from its organization down to 
this hour—if the legislation of Congress, sanctioned 
by every Executive, from President Washington 
down to the present incumbent—can establish a 
precedent, or confirm a legitimate construction of 
the Constitution, then is the power of Congress 
over this subject clearly established and sustained. 
This power being vested in Congress, every motive 
of interest, every consideration of patriotism, re- 
quire its exercise. 
able, our resources almost infinite. Every moun- 
tain and valley, every river and lake, every hill 
and prairie, invite the energy and activity of man, 
to the development of their treasures, and promise 
a rich reward to his labors. What higher object 
can occupy the attention of the National Legisla- 
ture, than the adoption of adequate means to accom- 


»lish these most valuable ends: to encourage national | 


industry, promote national prosperity, and elevate 
the national character? 
upon this subject has been frequently expressed 
by their representatives upon this floor, and yet, 
that will has been crushed by the power of the 
veto. 


I regard the veto power as one purely conserva- | 


tive; yet liable to greatabuse, and highly dangerous 


to the rights and liberties of the people. It is an | 


anomaly in our Constitution—a royal prerogative, 
tamed to wear the appearance of republican sim- 


plicity, It is a power never to be exercised, but- 


under circumstances that clearly prove its justice, 
propriety, and necessity. Wheth 
in this instance, will receive the approbation of the 
American people, the future will disclose. 

There is another question, of deep and pfo- 
found interest, now exciting the attention of the 


American people, and to which I will refer in | 


passing: it is the constitutional power of Congress 


over the Territories of the United States, and par- | 


Our country is almost illimit- | 


he will of the people | 


er its exercise, | 


slavery into 
| the great and overwhelming question of the day. 
Why has this question arisen? Why is it now 
' shaking to its centre the American Union? Let 

the advocates of annexation and acquisition an- 

swer. For purposes intimately connected with 

this subject, Texas was annexed to the United 
‘States. As an immediate consequence of annexa- 
| tion, we were unhappily involved in a war with a 
sister Republic. The war has terminated; and 
one of its results has been the acquisition of large 
territories from Mexico. Out of these acquisi- 
tions has arisen this exciting and distracting ques- 
tion. I claim no share of the responsibility of in- 


troducing this question into the deliberations of | 


Congress. Itis here without my consent. It is 
here without the consent, and against the action, 
of the Whig party of the Union. They are not 


responsible for its agitation. The responsibility || 


must rest upon those, who, forgetful of the best in- 
terests of their country at home, went in search of 
‘* foreign and entangling alliances.”’ 
warning was raised: every argument, and every 
consideration, calculated to prevent so dangerous 
an innovation upon the Constitution, was urged, 


bat urged in vain. ‘Texas was annexed, and we || 


are now reaping the bitter fruits of that fatal error. 
Annexation and acquisition, alike unconstitutional 
and dangerous to the peace of our Union, have 
| forced this question upon the country. We have 
| been precipitated, by the madness of party, upona 
tremendous issue. It must be met. Passion may 
rage—the storm may come—the Union may be 


the stars of our Union go down in darkness and 


blood? Hope still lives. The Union must, and | 


| shall be preserved. 

In the discussion and settlement of this much 
'vexed question, let us remember that we are 
| brethren—citizens of one common country—and 


let truth and justice, wisdom and patriotism, guide 
| our counsels and control our decisions. We are 
one people: it is your country—it is my country— 
‘‘the free heart’s hope and home.”’ The Territo- 
ries are the common property of the whole people; 
|| let their will, constitutionally expressed, determine 
|| its character; and when once determined, and the 
question settled, may patriotism and humanity 


| find no occasion to weep over the result of our de- || 


| liberations. 


'| views of the constitutional power of Congress tc 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
| tories, [ will pursue this topic no further. 
| And now, Mr. Chairman, I will briefly refer to 
| the war through which we have passed, and its 
results. Every friend of his country must rejoice, 
that peace has been restored, and that war, with 
| its horrors and its evils, no longer exists. Peace 
_is the true policy of our country. Every principle 
| of true and lofty patriotism requires its preserva- 
ition. The spirit of conquest is foreign to our in- 
| stitutions, at war with every principle of our Gov- 
ernment, and in violation of the rights of nations 
|; and of men. It isa matter of congratulation, that 
| in our late treaty of peace with Mexico, the idea 
of conquest has been repudiated; that although ter- 
| ritory has been acquired, it has been by purchase, 
and thus the justice of our country vindicated. 
Whatever may be said of the origin of the war, its 
progress was glorious and triumphant. Never has 
the world witnessed a series of more brilliant vic- 
|| tories. They followed each other in rapid and 
| almost romantic succession. Every battle-feld 
|| attested the courage and deeds of noble daring of 
|| our invincible citizen-soldiery. We need no stand- 
|| ing armies: they are not a nation’s strength. 
| The brave hearts and strong arms of freemen will 
| 


ever be found the best defence of their country in 
the hour of her peril and herdanger. But the war 
‘| has not been without its cost of treasure and of 
blood. Many of the bravest hearts, that ever beat 
|| responsive to the voice of duty and patriotism, are 
‘| now silent in death. They sleep upon the battle- 


field, their dust mingling with the dust of the 


foe; yet not forgotten. Their deeds will live in 
the history of their country, and their memories 
be embalmed in the affections of their country- 
men. 


The voice of | 


Having, on a former occasion, expressed my | 


| 





} 
| 
| 


| 


erritories now free? This, sir, is || sands of our eitizens have fallen in battle, or iyo. 


come the victims of the deadly climate of Mexico 
Who can estimate, their value? The expenditure 


| of blood has been great: what arithmetic can tel] 
1 in gold or silver, the amount? The actual eXpenses 
| 
| 


of the war, not including the ordinary appropria- 
tions for the army and navy, will fall but little short 


|| of ninety millions! They will probably exceed 


that sum. To this, if we add the twenty millions 


| payable by the treaty to Mexico, and to our own 
| F. . > oa 4 oe 
|| citizens for claims, liquidated and unliquidated; anq 


| the further sum of ten millions for bounty land and 


|| scrip to our brave soldiers, we will have the enor. 


| mous amount of one hundred and twenty million 
| dollars as the cost, in money, of the territory 
| ceded to the United States by Mexico. In consid. 
eration of all this, what have we acquired? 4 
| territory large in extent, but unproductive in soil, 
and unhealthy in climate. Upper California may, 
to some extent, be excepted from this general de- 
scription. In the progress of years, that country 
may become a valuable accession, for commercial 


| purposes. With this exception, the territory ac- 








| miserable and degraded people. 
| threatened ;—will it perish ?—shall it perish? Shall | 


|| quired is worse than valueless. 


But, sir, the lands embraced in our territorial ac- 
quisitions, having been granted by the Spanish and 
Mexican authorities, to companies and individuals, 


‘| are now held by them; and as our policy has ever 


been, not to interfere with vested rights, and as 
these rights are secured by the treaty, we have 
acquired nothing, but a political jurisdiction over the 
territory ceded—the right to govern, if we can, a 
Not one acre 
becomes the property of the United States, and, 
| consequently, not one dollar will ever enter our 
treasury from the sale of public lands in the terri- 
tory acquired. 

With the territory, we have acquired the people 
| of the territory. What is their general character, 


and how are we to dispose of them? Physically 
_ meeting upon the broad platform of the Consutution, | 


inferior to our own countrymen, they are also des- 
titute of those moral and intellectual qualities that 
elevate man in the scale of social life, and fit him for 
the discharge of the high and responsible duties of 
self-government. Morally and physically degraded 
—of every complexion and color, from the deep 
ebony of the negro to the sickly white of the mv- 
latto, and mongrel as an admixture of Spanish, 
Indian, Negro, and white blood can make them,— 
it becomes a question of serious import, How shall 
we dispose of them? Shall they be admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of American citizenship? 
or shall they be disfranchised? They cannot be 
| incorporated with us; the idea is preposterous. 
They are incapable of exercising the high prerog- 
atives of freemen—of American citizens. They 
do not possess the intelligence and virtue necessary 
to its exercise, and which are the foundations of 
our Republic. Ignorance and vice are the bane of 
our free institutions, Let them be preserved from 
their corruption. It is to be feared that the ex- 
periment we are now making will fail to accom- 
plish this result. Intelligence and virtue are the 
safeguards of our liberties; they constitute the true 
glory of our country, Sir, L love my country, her 
institutions, and her laws; I revere the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. Let no ruthless hand mar the 
glorious work of our patriot forefathers, nor pluck 
from the diadem of our nation’s glory its brightest 
jewels. ; 

I will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to consider 
the finances of the nation, in connection with the 
debt created by the war. The actual amount of 
the public debt cannot now be.ascertained with ab- 
solute certainty. Enough, however, is known to 
make it certain, that it cannot be much less, at 
the close of the next fiscal year, than one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. . At the commencement of 
the war, the debt due, according to the statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, was $17,788,- 
709 62. From a statement made by the Register 
of the Treasury, June 21, 1848, the amount of pub- 
lic debt recorded in his office was $65,778,450 41. 
To this amount, since the ratification of the treaty 
of peace with Mexico, must be added the sum 
of $17,000,000—the first instalment of $3,000,000 
having been paid—to be paid by us according to 
the stipulations of said treaty. Nor is this all. 
| The history of the present fiscal year, ending June 
| 30, 1848, shows that the actual expenditures eX- 
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costed the estimated expenditure, not fess than t amount, the labor of the poor and the abundance 


416,000,000. Loans and appropriationa, to supply || of the wealthy; a tax unfelt by the one—oppres- 
these large deficiencies, were asked for by the re- sive to the other. 

spective departments of the Government, and bills | The proposition to tax tea and coffee having 
for this purpose were passed during the present || been rejected, what remains to be done? Will 
session. Theestimates of expenditures submitted || direct taxatiun be recommended? It is, upon the | 
for the next fiscal year will be found equally de- |! principles of our free-trade advocates, the only 
fective; and the actual expenditures for the present’|| remedy remaining. Will the Executive assume | 
and next years will, upen the final adjustment of || the responsibility of recommending a measure that | 
the war accounts, exceed the estimates nearly | the necessities of the country, upon his own prin- | 
415,000,000. Ifthe past affords any criterion for || ciples, seem to require? During the late war with 
the future, this estimate is not too large. In addi- || Great Britain, the policy of the Administration 
tion to this, the amount due for the California || then in power, was to recommend the ways and 
claims, and the land scrip payable in money, may || means of payment, simultaneously with asking for 


be estimated at not less than $3,000,000. We then || a loan to prosecute the war. The loan bills and | 


have— || the tax and internal revenue bills, went hand in | 
Recorded debt, June 21, 1848, (see Register’s '| hand together. Why has not the same policy 
a aie eead 4 yee po '| been pursued by the Administration now in power? 
ood in sain as above. esses — 15,000,000 00 | Our ex penditures have been as great, nay, greater, 
California claims and land scrip ........... . 3,000,000 00 || than during the period of the late war with Eng- 
—_—————— || land. The ordinary revenues of the country are 
Total. cocci ccvece sqvtvcees cecsccececcoscecs 100,778,450 4l | wholly inadequate te meet the expenditures of the 





P ———— | Government; the public debt has been rapidly in- | 
The amount thus stated is a near approximation | creasing; the treasury has been kept from deple- | 
to what the actual amount of the public debt will || tion, alone by loans and treasury notes; yet, in | 
he, at the close of the next fiscal year. If this cal- | view of these facts, no suggestion, no recommend- | 
culation is erroneous, let the error be pointed out. || ation, except the temporizing expedients already | 
‘The result will verify the correctness of this esti- || referred to, have been made by those to whom the | 
mate. : | administration of the Government has been in- | 
The question now arises, how and by what | trusted. Why this refusal to suggest at least, the 
means can this enormous sum, with its accruing | only means that remained to the Executive? Is 
interest, be paid? This is now the question, and || taxation unpopular? Does the Executive distrust 
its answer deeply concerns the whole American '| the patriotism of the people? If necessity requires 
people. What mode of liquidation has been pro- || the sacrifice, they will make it. If the credit of 
posed by the present Administration? Have they | the country can be sustained in. no other way, 
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suggested or recommended any measure of general | 
policy, in relatien to our present or future respon- 
sibility in this regard? We look in vain for such || 
recommendation. It is true, the Secretary of the || 
Treasury has recommended a reduction of the 
price of the public lands, as a means of increasing | 
the revenue. This proposition, if adopted by | 
Congress, would tend rather to increase the public || 
debt, than the means of payment. To reduce the 
price is to reduce the revenue. The arguments | 
and the conclusions of the Secretary, in relation to 
this mode of raising revenue, are alike inconclu- 
sive and fallacious. 





they will be ready and willing to meet the crisis. | 


Why should the President and his friends shrink 
from the responsibility? Sir, taxation leads to 
inquiry and investigation; and an investigation 


| into the conduct of the present Administration, in | 


relation to its foreign and domestic policy, might 
lead to results unfavorable to the continuance of 


their power, and disclose that which it is their | 
| Object to conceal. 


Its neces- 
It will be confidently 


Taxation will not be recommended. 
sity will be denied to exist. 


_ asserted by the President, that the ordinary reve- | 
,| nues of the Government, under the existing sys- 


A second proposition has been submitted and | tem of revenue duties, will be sufficient, not only 
urged both by the Secretary of the Treasury and || to defray the ordinary expenditures of the coun- 


a 


75 





Ho. or Reps. 


time, it shows a large increase of the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government, over former appro- 
priations. 

I will now submit to the House an estimate of 
the future expenditures of the Government, on the 
basis of the present and future condition of the 
country. Assuming the average annual expend- 
itures to have been $27,000,000, exclusive of pay- 
ments on account of the public debt, let us inquire 
what new elements of expenditure will enter into 
our calculations and increase their amount. ‘The 
first item of increase, will be the interest on the 
public debt, which may be estimated at $5,000,000 
annually. In the second place, the expenditures 
of the War Department must necessarily be in- 
creased. Do gentlemen here presume to say, that 
the army can be reduced to the peace establish- 
ment, as it existed prior to the war? Do not our 
large accessions of territory, the vast extension of 
our frontier, the existence of numerous and pow- 
erful tribes of hostile Indians in our new acquisi- 
tions, our far-distant settlements requiring protec- 
tion, create a necessity for a larger military force, 
than the late peace establishment? Such are the 
views of the Administration; and the Secretary of 
War, since the announcement of the ratification of 
the treaty by Mexico, has submitted his estimates 
for the regular army, based upon an increase of 
force from 8,000 to 15,000 men. This increase of 
| force, if adopted, will necessarily increase the ex- 

penditures of the War Department. This increased 
expenditure, from increase of force and from other 
causes, will not, cannot be less than three millions 
dollars annually. Again, sir: the expenditures of 
the Navy Department have greatly increased du- 
ring the war; an increase that must continue so 
long as the disturbed and excited state of Euro 
requires the presence of a large naval force in the 
various quarters of the world, to protect our com- 
merce and the rights and interests of our country. 
| These expenditures have increased from seven to 
|| eleven millions. 1 assume, however, for my pres- 
ent calculations, an increase of but two millions 
| ($2,000,000) to be added tothe ordinary annual ex- 
penses of this department. It cannot be less—it 
| may be much more. 
ther expenses will follow as a consequence of 
| the war, and serve to increase our future expendi- 
tures beyond those of former years. Your pen- 
sion list will be greatly increased; claims out of 


the President. A duty of 25 per cent. upon tea | try, and meet the accruing interest of the public || number, will be presented for horses and other 


and coffee was strongly recommended by the Ad- || debt, but also sufficient for the establishment of a 
ministration, during the past and present segsion, || sinking fund for its ultimate liquidation. This has 
as a means of raising revenue. How was the || already been asserted upon this floor by the sup- 
proposition received and treated, by the friends of | porters of the Administration; and, as ‘coming 
the Administration in this House? At the last || events cast their shadows before,” we may expect 


session, with a majority of sixty-five on the Ad- | 
ministration side, the proposition scarcely received || 
a decent consideration. It was rejected by a large | 
majority. This, too, sir, was in a time of war; | 
and yet the measures of the Executive could not | 
command the confidence or support of his friends | 
upon this floor. The proposition has received | 
no better treatment, during this session, from the | 
friends of the President. A large majority of the | 
Democratic members voted inst it; and it is | 
now regarded as an ‘‘obsolete idea.’”” Why was | 
this? Do they distrust the propriety of the meas- | 
ure proposed by the Executive? Have they no | 
confidence in the Administration or its advisers? 
Do they doubt the popularity of its general policy? | 
Ifnot, why shrink from the responsibility of pres- | 
ent and prompt action? Why not adopt this, or 
some efficient measure, to relieve the wants of the || 
treasury, and provide for the liquidation of the | 
public debt? If the friends of the Administration | 
desire the adoption of this mode of raising reve- 
nue, so far as 1 am concerned, | will interpose no 
objection to the e of a bill, carrying out the | 
recommendations of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 1 will not and cannot vote | 
for such a proposition. As a revenue measure, it | 
would be insufficient, and: will fail, if adopted, to | 
accomplish the object intended. It would be un- | 
equal and unjust in its operation, not only in rela- 
ion to individuals, but to the different sections of 
the Union, Tea and coffee are no longer the lux- 
uries, they have become the necessaries of life. 
heir use is common to all classes of society, and | 
they are consumed in equal quantities, in the cot- | 
tage of the poor, and the lordly dwellings of the 
rich. To tax these articles, is to tax in equal | 





soon to hear a similar announcement from the 
President himself, or from the distinguished finan- 


cier at the head of the Treasury Department. Gen- | 


tlemen may flatter themselves that such will be the 
result, and thus avoid a responsibility they dare 
not meet. It is a delusion—worse than a delusion— 
it isa practical error, which time will reveal. Such 


assertions by the President and his friends furnish | 


property lost and destroyed during the war; the 
| expenses of all the departments of the Government 
| will be increased, by the additional number of 
clerks, which the increasing amount of business, 
has and will render necessary. The expenditures, 
from all these sources, will exceed annually one 
million of dollars. The experience of the past sus- 
tains and confirms this statement. 
| Assuming the ordinary expenditures of the 
| government to have been $27,000,000; we must 
add to this amount the sum of $5,000,000 for in- 
terest on the public debt; $3,000,000 increased ex- 
penses of the War Department; $2,000,000 for the 





another specimen of the ‘ poetry of finance,” with | Navy Department, and $1,000,000 for pensions, 
which we have so frequently been edified by the | claims, and other contingencies; making an aggre- 





Secretary of the Treasury. 

I now propose to inquire, whether the ordinary 
revenues of the country will be sufficient to meet 
the wants of the Government, in reference to the 
ordinary expenditures, the accruing interest of the 
public debt, and its ultimate payment? The first 
question to be determined is, will the expenditures 
of the Government hereafter be increased? or will 
they remain as before the war? An increased ex- 
penditure is inevitable, and a large increase over 
the expenditures of former years. 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1846, were 031,114 30. The expenditures for 
the year ending June 30, 1847, as we learn from 


the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, were | 


$59,451,177 65. Now, if from this sum we deduct 
the amount of $18,365,518 03, charged in said re- 
port to “* Mexican hostilities; for pay to volunteers 
and militia, $1,368,709 40; for payment of our 
public debt, interest and redemption of treasury 
notes and loans, $3,522,082 37,—we have a balance 
of $36,194,867 85 for the other expenses of the 
Government—an excess of $9,848,077 46 over the 
ordinary revenues. The above sum of thirty-six 


millions, undoubtedly includes expenses properly | 


chargeable to the war expenditures, but at the same 


The ordinary | 


| gate sum of $38,000,000 as the annual expenditures, 
| exclusive of payments on account of the principal 

of the public debt, or of any a set apart for 
| the creation of a sinking fund. Is this estimate 
| correct? If not, I will thank gentlemen to point 
| out its errors, and I will cheerfully make the cor- 

rection. 
| Having thus estimated the probable future ex- 
| penditures of the Government, it now becomes im- 
| portant to inquire, whether the ordinary revenues 
will be sufficient to meet the wants of the treasury? 
| I propose to examine the actual receipts for the 
|| past few years, and the estimated receipts for the 
|| future, as made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The receipts of the Government, from customs, 
| public lands, and miscellaneous, for the year end- 
| ing June 30, 1846, were $29,499,247; for the year 
|| ending June 30, 1847, the receipts from all sources, 
|| excepting avails of loans and treasury notes, were 
|| $26,346,790. The estimated receipts for the year 
| ending June 30, 1848, are $34,900,000. Whether 
| the actual receipts for this year will equal the 
| amount estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
|| cannot as yet be ascertained; they will probably 
equal the estimates. The estimated receipts for 


‘i the year ending June 30, 1849, are as follows: 
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ee custounti $32,000,Q00; from public lands, | Secretary of the Treasury, in his late report; and 





000,000; from miscellaneous sources, $100,000; 


in all $35,100,000. From this statement it will be 


equal the amount of the estimated expenditures. 
We have shown that the expenditures cannot be 
Jess than $38,000,000 for the next fiscal year. The 
receipts, for the same year, are estimated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at $35,100,000; being an 
excess of expenditure over receipts, of $2,900,000. 
The expenditures being exclusive of payments on 
account of the public debt, the debt itself will be 
increased by the addition of this excess. It will 
be observed thatthe excess, as stated, nearly equals 
the estimated increased expenditure of the War 
Department. If, then, the regular army should be 


reduced to the peace establishment, as it existed | 


prior to the war, and the expenditures be reduced 
to the limit of former appropriations—which can- 


not be done—the receipts, in that event, would be | 


barely sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses, 
without the application of a single dollar to the 
liquidation of the public debt. But there is another 
view of thisquestion, I have assumed, in the state- 
ments made, the estimates of receipts for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1849,to be correct. Will these | 


estimates be realized? Will the tariff act of 1846 


yield $32,000,000 of revenue? The result will prove | 


that the Secretary has overestimated his receipts 
fiom customs at least three millions. For the pres- 
ent year, ending June 30, 1848—the most favora- 
ble year for the operation of that act—the revenue 
will be about $31,000,000. Peculiar circumstances, 
at home and abroad, contributed to this increase. 


" . ° | i] 
These circumstances have ceased to exist; a reac- | can labor, for the encouragement of British labor, | 
tion has already commenced, and the revenues for 


|| reEcTION and DIRECT TAXATION! 


next year, instead of being increased, will fall below | 


those of the present. 

The estimated receipts fiom sales of public lands, 
in consequence of the large number of bounty 
land warrants, issued and issuing to our brave sol- 
diers, and which will interfere with the regular 
sales, will not be realized. If these reductions 


| hesitate to take my position upon this question. I || 


take place, the excess of expenditures over receipts, © 


for the next year, will be much larger than I have 
before stated. How, then, are we to meet the 
accruing liabilities of the Government, and extin- 
guish the public debt? It has been created—it must 


be — Your present system of revenue duties | 
wil 


not do it. What means will you adopt? Will 


you resort to direct taxation? To the advocates of | 


free-trade, it is the only remedy remaining. They 
will avoid that responsibility. They will leave 
the future to take care of itself Sound policy re- 
quires ** that the creation of a debt should always 


be accompanied with the means of extinguish- | 


ment.”” 
other days. This you have omitted. Let me say to 
gentlemen, Repeal your act of 1846, and restore the 
act of 1842, or the principles of that act. It has 
again. 


Such was the policy of the statesmen of | 


| as a favorable opportunity shall present itself. 


he National 
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also, in connection therewith, examine the merits 


| and demerits of the acts of 1842and 1846. Before, 
seen, that neither the actual nor estimated receipts, | 


however, proceeding to the consideration of these 

uestions, | will refer to a declaration made by 
the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Nicott,] in a speech delivered by him in this 
House on the 15th day of February last. He then 
presented an issue to the Whig party, which I am 
anxious to meet—which I desire may be made up 


man says: 

‘But, however unprepared or unwilling our opponents 
may now be to renew the old agitation, there is much reason 
for believing that it is their settled purpose to do so as soon 
Come when 
the contest may, it will not find the Democratic party un- 
prepared ; but the battle, when next fought, will, I venture 
to predict, take a higher range ; and the issue made will be, 
not as between high and low duties, but as between PROTEC- 
TION and DIRECT TAXATION !” 


Sir, l accept the issue thus tendered, Inthe name 
of the Whig party of the Union, I accept it. In 
the name of the people of Pennsylvania, I join 


issue with him, and with the party that will avow |. 


it. Prorection against pirecT TAXATION! I ad- 
mire the honesty and boldness of the gentleman, in | 


and tried before the American people. The gentle- | 


(| 
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roaking this declaration, in tendering this issue. || 


How many of my Democratic friends here, are | 
prepared to stand with the honorable gentleman | 


from New York upon this platform? How many | 
of them, with equal frankness and honesty, will 
rise in their places, and say that this is the issue || 


between the great parties of the country ? 


Pro- | 
The issue re- | 


solves itself into this: whether we will tax Ameri- 


or tax foreign manufactures and foreign produc- | 


tions, to encourage and protect our own. I cannot 1 


am now, and always have been, the advocate of | 
the protective policy. It is policy sanctioned by 
experience, and approved by the wisest and best 
of American statesmen. 
trade must have their foundation in direct taxation. 
The advocates of that principle can occupy no other 
position. Revenue duties are a restriction upon 
trade. The honorable gentleman, therefore, as 


the advocate of free trade, was right when he pre- 


But has his prediction been | 


sented this issue. 
verified? Has this issue been made by the party 


The principles of free | 





to which he belongs? Look at the Baltimore reso- 


lutions. There is no such issue there. They were |, 


| not prepared to join the gentleman from New 


| 


1] 


{ 


York, and go with that issue before the country. 
The tendencies of their principles are strongly in 
that direction. He has anticipated his party, and 
foreshadowed coming issues. The Convention 
has merely reaffirmed their resolutions of 1844 on 


_ the subject—a series of generalities, which ma 


|, mean anything or nothing, according to the lati- 


Had the tariff act of 1842 been in opera. | tude in which they may be interpreted. It is true, 


tion during the years 1847 and 1848, the revenue | 


saved the credit of the country once, it will do it 


would have been much larger. The importations 


would have been correspondingly large, under the 


sition, I will avail myself of the calculations of | 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, | 


Mr. Hupson.] In relation to the imports un- 

er the acts of 1842 and 1846, and the revenues 
arising therefrom, he says, ‘‘ the amount of im- 
ports for the last year (the year ending June 30, 
1847) was $35,466,778 above the average of the 
three preceding years, and yet the net revenues 
fell below the average $3,060,252. The net reve- 
nue for the three years 1844-45-46, under the 
tariff act of 1842, assessed upon imports for home 
consumption, would amount to 26.01 per cent; and 
if we multiply the imports of 1847 by that rate, it 
would give a net revenue of $36,032,818; which 
shows a falling off of the revenue under the act of 
1846, from what it would have been under the 
tariff act of 1842, of $12,284,954—*« a clear loss to 
the treasury of that amount.’? The same princi- 
ples, with a similar result, are applicable to the 
year 1848. What have we gained by repealing 
the act of 1842? The present Administration has 
gained a party triumph—the nation has lost millions 
of money. 


I will now, Mr, Chairman, proceed to review 


certain principles, set forth and advocated by the || the Democ 


| on the opposite side have spoken of it as an ‘ ob- 
, solete idea.” If there is no other principle of the 
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i} 
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‘| our principles are the principles of 1776; our policy, |, 
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| will be accepted; and the gentleman and his friends 


aeaah ie Th _ will find us neither ‘ unwilling or unprepared” to 

or these years have been enormous. ihe revenues || renew the “old agitations,” or to meet the new 
; , | issue he has presented. 
system you have repealed. ‘To prove this propo- | 


they have eulogized the tariff act of 1846, and pre- 
sented that as an issue to the country. This issue 


So far as the Whig party is concerned, they never 
haveabandoned the principle of protection, as em- 
bodied in the tariff act of 1842; although gentlemen 


Whig party left, in the estimation of these gentle- 
men, this one stands out boldly and prominently. 
I am asked by the gentleman before me, what are 
the principles of the Whig party? Where is their 
platform? Sir, our platform is the Constitution; 


the promotion of the best interests of the country. 
The principles of the Whig party are known to 
every intelligent man in the Union. They do not 
require to be galvanized into a spasmodic existence, 
every year, or every four years, by the resolutions 
ofan irresponsible convention; they do not owe their 
existence to the decrees of a political party con- 
clave—they stand upon a deeper and more enduring 
foundation; they are the principles of constitutional 
liberty, as embodied in the legislation of the ** bet- 
ter and purer days of our Republic,” and are found 
written in letters of light upon the brightest pages 

of our country’s history. 
And now, let me ask, what are the principles of 
ratic party, in relation to the protective 
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policy? Are they the same as in 1844? Perhaps 
in some sections of the Union they are unchanged. 
but this is not true of all. I remember, sir, in my 
own State, to have heard the tariff act of is42 
claimed as a Democratic measure; it-was'ralled the 
‘* Democratic tariff.” In Pennsylvania,every Dem- 
ocrat, with few exceptions, was the uncompromi- 
sing advocate of the protective policy. Nodeadine 
politician dared to avow any other sentiment. My 
Democratic colleagues, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with me upon this floor, and boldly battled in de- 
fence of this policy, and against the repeal of the 
act of 1842. What are their opinions now? We 
must consult the resolutions of the Baltimore Con- 
vention for an answer. This political oracle, when 
consulted in 1844, in ambiguous phrase, whispered 
to northern ears, a response in favor of the tariff 
act of 1842. In 1848, ina more clear and certain 
voice, it responded—The act of 1846. The next 
response (if the prediction of my friend from New 
York should be verified) will be—Free trade and 
direct taxation ! 

Mr. CLARKE, of Kentucky, here inquired of 
Mr. Pottock whether General Taylor was in favor 
of the act of 1842? 

Mr. POLLOCK. My Democratic friends evince, 
here and elsewhere, much anxiety to learn the opin- 
ions of General ee on this and other important 
questions. General Taylor is a Whig, and, as such, 
is in favor of the protective policy. He recognizes 
the important and true Democratic principle, that 
the will of the people, as expressed by their repre- 
sentatives, should be respected. He believes they 
are competent to form their own opinions, and he re- 
pudiates the idea, that his will should control their 
sentiments as declared by Congress. But 1 will let 
that distinguished man arawer for himself. In his 
letter to Captain Allison, dated April 22, 1848, he 
says : 

cUpen the subject of the tariff, the currency, the improve- 
ment of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, the 
will of the people, as expressed through their Representatives 
in Congress, ought to be respected, and carried out by the 
Executive.’’ 

Such are the opinions of General Taylor i 
this and other questions of domestic policy. They 
are sound in theory, and in the true spirit of our 
Republican institutions. Should the Congress of 
the United States reénact the tariff of 1842, or incor- 
porate its principles in a new act, he would approve 
and sign the bill. He denounces the doctrine, that 
the personal opinions of the Executive should con- 
trol the action of Congress, upon questions of this 
He is opposed to Executive legislation, 

i dictation. Are we, as the 


_ Representatives of a free people, to go to the White 


House, and ask what are the opinions of the Pres- 
ident, and learn from him our duty? Are we to 
become the mere instruments of Executive power 


-and the registers of his will? Such sentiments, 


| 





\ 
| 


| interests of the country, may require. 


unhappily for the country, too extensively prevail; 
and the opinions of the Executive have, on more 
than one occasion, within the past few years, con- 
trolled the action of this House, and defeated the 
will of the people. The Censtitution requires the 
President, *‘ from time to time, to give to the Con- 
gress information on the state of the Union.”’ In 
the discharge of this duty, if more revenue should 
be necessary to meet the wants of the treasury, 
the President would communicate the fact to 
Congress, with such suggestions as he may deem 
roper to make; but it is for Congress to say how 
it shall be raised. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Kentucky, interposed again, 
and referred to the 3d section of article 2d of the 
Constitution, which provides * that the President 
* SHALL, from time to time, give to the Congress 
‘ information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
‘mend to their consideration such measures as he 
‘shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

Mr. POLLOCK. Iam aware of the language 
used in the section justread. It doesnot change the 
position have assumed, nor is it in conflict with 
the opinions of General Taylor. He will discharge 
every constitutional duty devolving upon him, with 
fidelity to himself and his country. He will recom- 
mend such measures, as sound policy and the best 
He will 
recommend measures for the consideration of Con- 
gress—not dictate them for their ratification, as the 
decrees of a caucus, or the resolutions of a conven- 
tion. Will gentlemen say, that because the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, in relation to the duties 
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of the President, is, ‘‘he shali recommend such 
measures,” that therefore Congress, a coequal | 
and coérdinate branch of the Gevernment, must | 
and shall adopt the measures recommended? He | 
«« shall’? or may recommend—Congress may adopt, | 
not, shall adopt. Where is the man—where is the | 
American citizen that will, fora moment, admit the | 
right of the Executive to dictate to the representa- | 
tives of a free people? “ Shall!’ There is no such | 
word in the Constitution, applicable to the action | 
of Congress, in relation to the recommendations of | 
the Executive. 

Should the American people honor General 
Taylor with an election to the highest office in | 
their gift, his administration will be characterized | 
by wisdom and prudence, and a strict regard to | 
the interests, the honor, and the prosperity of his 
country. He has chosen for his model one, who 
has ever been, and will always be, “ first in the |. 
hearts of his countrymen.” ould that more of | 
our public men would take that illustrious man as | 
the model of their conduct—adopt his principles, | 
imitate his virtues, and be influenced by that high |, 
and holy patriotism that characterized him through | 
life. 

To return from this digression, [ will now re- | 
view some of the positions assumed by the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury in his late report. \| 

In his report, the Secretary, after reviewing the | 
books of the treasury, and the general policy of | 
the Government down to the present period, says: | 
‘The tables of the treasury clearly prove, that 
‘whether we look at imports or exports—the rev- | 
‘ enues—the gain of specie—the tonnage, coastwise | 
‘ or foreign—the coinage of the mint—or the ex- 
‘ ports of breadstuffs or provisions—the balance is | 


| 
| 


‘ largely in favor of low duty periods.”? He also |. promise act. This act, from the gradual reduction 


says, ‘* that the records of the nation’s history is || 
in condemnation of the protective policy.”’ Are | 
these conclusions of the Secretary correct? Will | 


his own tables sustain him? That the Secretary | named. The aggregate amount of imports under | 


has labored most assiduously to condemn the pro- 
tective policy, and that he has succeeded, for the | 
present, in breaking down a system that has re- 

ceived the sanction of the purest and wisest states- | 
men of our country, and of all the Presidents from 
Washington to the present Executive, is but too 
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Ist, 1845, and ending December Ist, 1846, during 
the whole of which year the country was distracted 
and business paralyzed, by the agitation of the 
question of repeal. This year, he compares with 
the year commencing December Ist, 1846, and 
ending December Ist, 1847, under the act of 1846. 
It was during this year, that the famine in Ireland, 
and the scarcity of breadstuffs in Europe, created 
an unprecedented, but, to us, a most extensive and 
profitable state of trade. ‘These periods he divides | 
and sub-divides, and the comparison in every in- 


| stance, as the Secretary supposes, results in the 


complete overthrow and ‘* condemnation of the 
protective policy.” Throughout the entire report 
of the Secretary, the vindication of his theory is 
the leading and overwhelming idea, and every fact 
and every circumstance is made to bend to its 
support. 

The object of the Secretary having been accom- | 
plished in the repeal of the act of 1842 and the | 
enactment of the present law, let us inquire whether | 
his conclusions and principles are sustained by 
facts. And, as we are now more particularly con- | 
sidering the question of revenue, 1s it true, as as- 


| serted by him, that the revenue is greater under 


low than high duties? The report of the Secretary 
shall furnish the facts and the arguments in con- 
demnation of the position he assumes. I propose 
to select two periods of high duties and two periods 
of low duties, and by their comparison, test the 
theory so boldly avowed. The periods of high 
duties will comprise the five years of the act of 
1828, the highest tariff ever passed by Congress, 
and the four years and three months of the act of 


| 1842. The periods of low duties will embrace the 


first and second five years, respectively, of the com- 


of duties, presented a most favorable opportunity 
to test the system of low duties. Let us nowcom- 
pare the imports and duties during the periods 


the act of 1828, from 1828 to 1832 inclusive, was | 
$438,099,661. The net revenue for the same || 
period was $120,499,559—average rate of duty on |, 
dutiable goods, about thirty-five per centum. The | 


| aggregate amount of imports for the first five years || 


| under the compromise act, from 1833 to 1837 in- | 
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loge the benefit of its operation for nine months, 
in the comparison we are now making. The ag- 
gregate imports, under this act, were $457,135,195. 

The net revenue was $101,193,352, exceeding the 
revenues under the first five years of the compro- 
mise act ($1,975,344) one million nine hundred and 
seventy-five thousand three hundred and forty-four 
dollars; and erceeding the revenues under the sec+ 

ond period ($19,649,137) nineteen millions siz hun- 

dred and forty-nine thousand one hundved and thirty- 

seven doliars!—the average rate of duty on dutiable 

articles being tiventy-nine per cent. The imports 

during the last five years of the compromise act, 

and when duties were the lowest, exceeded the 

imports under the act of 1842 153,924,124. And 

yet the revenues under the act of 1842, for four 

years and three months, exceeded the revennes of 
the last five yeara of the compromise act nearly 

twenty millions of doilars! With the advantage of 
largely increased importations, low duties make 

low revenues. The facts presented demonstrate this 

truth. We may take any period in the history of 
this Government, from 1789 down to the present, 

and compare the results, and the comparison, fair- 

ly made, will justify the position, that low duties 
make low revenues. 

Having shown that revenues have been greater 
under high duties than low duties, and that the 
reverse proposition is contradicted by the facts, I 
propose to consider another position assumed by 
the Secretary. He asserts that imports and exports 
are greater under low than high duties. This, as 
a general proposition, may be true. But if the 
Secretary, in laying down this proposition, in- 
tends to assert, that an increase of imports and ex- 
ports, under low duties, indicates or produces a 
corresponding increase of national prosperity, or 
contributes to the wealth of a nation, I deny his 
conclusions, and take issue with him upon the fact. 
Imports and exports may be increased by low 
duties, yet the general result may be ruin and dis- 
aster to the country. In private life, the merchant 
who rapidly expands his business may, at the end 
of the year, notwithstanding his increased pur- 
chases and sales, find himself a bankrupt. If his 
increased purchases largely exceed the increase of 
his sales, he will inevitably fail. 


true. The tariff of 1842 was the object of his at- | clusive, $715,504,637. The net revenue for the || 
tack; it has been overthrown. Notwithstanding || same period, $99,218,007—average rate of duty on | 


the assurance given to the people of Pennsylvania, || dutiable articles, about nineteen per centum. The | 
that James K. Polk was in favor of the protective || amounts of imports for the last-named period ex- | 
policy, his inaugural address proved to the coun- | ceeded the imports for the first $277,404,976; and 
try, that the tariff act of 1842 was a doomed meas- || yet, notwithstanding this immense and ruinous 
ure. From that period, the Secretary of the |) increase of imports, the net revenue received under 


If the increase of imports under low duties, ex- 
ceed the increase of exports, the result must be 
disadvantageous to the nation. To determine the 
question, whether an increase of imports and ex- 


|| ports, under low duties, increases the wealth, and 


promotes the prosperity of the country, we must 
refer to the ** balance sheet” of the nation... We 


\\ 
Treasury entered upon his labors ‘* in condem- || the first and high duty period, exceeded the net | must ascertain whether this increase is in our favor 
' 


nation of the protective policy.”? Every mode of 
attack, direct and indirect, was resorted to, for this 

purpose, Whilst the act of 1842 was in operation, | 
the Secretary, in his estimates of the receipts and 
expenditures submitted to Congress, under-esti- 
mated the receipts from customs, and over-esti- | 
mated the expenditures. Why were the estimates 
made in this manner? Why under-estimate the 
revenue, and over-estimate the expenditure? The 
reason is obvious. It was done to create the im- 
pone and induce the conviction upon the pub- 

ic mind, that the revenues, under the act of 1842, 
would not be sufficient to defray the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Government; and that a change 
of the system was therefore necessary, and de- 
manded by the wants of the treasury. What was 
the character of theestimates submitted, in anticipa- 
tion of the operation of the act of 1846? Precisely 
the reverse of those submitted under the former act. 
The receipts from customs were over-estimated, 
and the expenditures under-estimated. Why this 
singular difference in the character of the estimates, 
at the i referred to? In the one case, the 
tariff of 1846 was to be built up; in the other, the 
act of 1842 was to be pulled down. He but too 
wel succeeded. 

_ Again: the Seeretary, in comparing the opera- 
tion of the acts of 1842 and.1846, has resorted. to 
modes of comparison, and has selected periods, not 
warranted by that frankness that should ever char- 
acterize an honorable opponent. He does not 
compare one fiscal year with another, under the 
respective acts; but changes the year, and select- 
ing periods most favorable to his favorite measure, 
he presents, with an air of triumph, the results of 
his comparison to the country. Under the act of 
1842, he selects the year commencing December 













revenue under the last and low duty period, 
, ($21,281,552) twenty-one millions two hundred and | 
eighty-one thousand five hundred and fifty-two dollars! || 
| Thus we see, that whilst the imports under low |, 
| duties were increased sixty per cent., the net reve- || 
nues decreased nineteen per cent. below the net || 
| revenue under high duties. These facts, and such 
| results, do not confirm the theory that the reve- 
| nues are greatest under low duties. The Secre- 
tary must look elsewhere for facts and figures to 
sustain him. 

Let us now examine the second period of the 
compromise act, when duties were still lower, and 
compare it with the act of 1828. The aggregate 
imports for this second period, from 1838 to 1842 
inclusive, were $611,059,319. The net revenue 
| $81,544,215—the average rate of duty on articles 
| paying duty, above fifteen per cent. ‘The imports 
| for this period exceeded the imports under the act 
of 1828, $172,959,658; and with this vast increase 
| of foreign importation, the net revenue, under the 
| act of 1828, exceeded the revenue of the second 

period, ($38,950,344,) thirty-eight millions nine 
hundred and fifty thousand three hundred and 
forty-four dollars!—the imports increasing forty 

r cent.; the revenue decreasing thirly per cent. 





yet, in the face of these facts, the Secretary loudly 

asserts the principle that low duties increase the | 

revenues, 
, I will nowcompare the periods of low duties | 
| with the act of 1842—a tariff that has been de-| 
| nounced as the * high tariff,” the ‘* black tariff,’’ | 
,and the “ bill of abominations.” Let us test the | 


four years and three months, we must necessarily 


or against us. If, onexamination, we find that the 
imports largely exceed the exports—the imports in- 
creasing in a greater ratio than the exports, and 
that the ‘ balance of trade”’ is always against us, 
under a system of low duties—it would afford a 
strong reason why such a system should be aban- 


| doned, as tending inevitably to bankruptey and 


ruin. Such, however, is the practical operation of 
a system of low duties. Such it has ever been, 
| and such it will always be. Let me refer to a few 
| facts to prove this position, as my time will not 
| permit an examination in detail. 
| During the first five years of the compromise 
| act, the increase of imports over the imporis under 
| the act of 1828, was $277,404,976; whilst the in- 
| crease of exports, for the same period, was only 
| $155,294,008—the increase of imports exceeding the 
| increase of exports $122,110,968, and leaving a 
| ** balance of trade” against us, at the close of the 
| first five years, (1837,) of ($153,250,238) one hun- 
| dred and fifty-three millions two hundred and fifty 
| thousand two hundred and thirty-eight dollars! ‘This 
balance exceeded the balance against us under the 
act of 1828 $102,111,968. For the second period 
| of the compromise act, the balance against us was 
| $22,915,004, indicating a more equal increase of 


low the revenue of the high duty period. And | imports and ex ports—the imports falling off during 


the period one hundred and four millions, and the 
| exports increasing twenty-six millions. The rea- 

son of this is obvious. In consequence of the 
| enormous importations of the former period, and 
| the balance of trade being constantly against us, 
we became largely indebted in Europe; our credit 
| abroad was impaired, and our means of payment 


theory under consideration, by the operation of || diminished at home. Being thus unable to pur- 
this act. This act ne in operation but 1 chase extensively as before, importations decreasd. 


'Qur immense foreign debt not only prevented 


gy 
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extravagant purchases, and thus reduced importa- | lions of dollars in favor afte Taltel, Sheten én five yas, rep- exceed those of the last, specie excluded, at least 
tions, but it created a necessity for increased ex- | Testing a national profit to the United States—the clear || phirty million dollars ! The total importati f 
portations to meét our liabilines. The country | and direct profit of the tariff of 1842—averaging $32,000,000 || ty ton of for- 
} 








|| ayear? This term of five years includes the years 1842 and | eign productions for this year, exclusive of specie, 


ad been drained of its specie, and the domestic || 1845, in the former of which this profitable tariff was enacted, || from data already known, will fall but little below 
productions of the country were laid under con- | and in the latter gents. oe give the detailed exhibit for || and may exceed, one hundred and fifty millions of 
ion, to meet the ext | this term—that is, for each year—to show how clearly the || . 
tribution, rae ne i ravagance of former years || profits depended upon the full operation of the tariff of 1842. || dollars. What, then, has this boasted system of 
—an extravagance induced by the excessive im- || jt is as follows: ‘| low duties accomplished? It has increased the 
portation under a system of low duties. Real valueof British Real value of British || Tevenue for the present year three millions, by in. 
Notwithstanding the increase of exports, they | exports to U. S. D 








e : imports from U.S, || creasing the importation of foreign goods thirty 
iI were always less than the imports; and during the || BOER. con osén cave £3,528,807.......00. £ 10,668,534 | millions. To realize three millions additional rey- 
2 compromise act, the excess of imports over exports | sank Re és panewign aeons pachpene** as ainann | enue, you substitute thirty millions additional for- 
, amounted to the enormous sum of $176,165,242— | jugs 22220002202 ia7663.222 25 1ieaz's08 «|| eign productions for the productions of our own 
a balance against us of one hundred and seventy-six || DOB: cic cstevies 6,830,460.......... 14,580,058 labor; you put three millions into the treasury, and 

millions of dollars! ‘This (to us) unfortunate state || mapa a _ take thirty millions from the pockets of the people! 

of trade, resulted in the creation of an immense | ane sian dimond ena wibbees 4 66,136,454 | Importations, under low duties, will continue while 
1 foreign debt, which, like a huge monster, swal- || the United Seton” Dit eee We £35,677,941” | we have money to pay for, or credit to purchase 
% ; | 





five years cach.’ The summary is as follows, viz: 


lowed up the productive industry of the country, 
absorbed its specie, and crushed in its destructive | 
folds, the energies of the American people. With | 
such facts before us, who can be surprised that in || 
1840 the country was swept as with the “ besom | 
of destruction.’’ Who can fail to account for the 

commercial and financial distress, that then over- 

whelmed us, and from which it required years to 

recover? Are we, by a return to this destructive 

policy, again to ieatue the country in the evils of 

that disastrous period ? 

i will now invite the attention of the House to 
the operation of the act of 1842, as exhibited in the | 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. We have 
already seen, that with decreased importations under | 
this act, the revenues exceeded those of the last | 
period of the compromise act nearly twenty millions. 
‘Twenty millions more revenue—one hundred and 
fifty-three millions less imports! Now, mark the 
exports. Here was a high tariff, and yet under it 
the exports amounted to $473,681,648—being on 
excess of exports over imports of $16,546,453: the 
balance of trade having changed, and being in favor 
of the United States sixteen and a half millions of 
dollars! ‘This is the kind of increase most profit- 
able to the country, that adds to the wealth of a 
nation, and increases its prosperity. Low duties 
may increase imports and exports; but they de- 
crease the revenues, and increase the balance of trade | 
against us. There is no prosperity in such in- | 
crease, 

Mr. MEADE. Will the gentleman inform the 
House what amount of specie is included in the 
exports under the act of 1842? 

Mr. POLLOCK. I will answer the gentleman | 
cheerfully; and Lthank him for the inquiry. The 
specie exported during that period was $19,486,774; | 
but, sir, there is another side to the question, and 
I ask the attention of my Democratic friend to 
the fact, that the import of specie for the same 
period was $41,998,938—a balance in our favor of 
$22,512,164 on the specie account. Twenty-two and || 
a half millions of specie saved to the country by 
protective duues! If to this specie balance, we 
add the excess of ordinary exports over imports, 
($16,546,453,) we have the sum of $39,058,617, 
as the clear balance in favor of the country under 
the act of 1842. These facts speak for themselves. 

In this connection, I will read to the House the | 
testimony of a British writer in relation to the | 
operation of the act of 1842, and its effects on the || 
** balance of trade’? between the United States and 
England. The object of the writer was, to show 
the unfavorable effects of its operation upon Briush 
interests. I will give the facts as I find them in 
the New York Tribune, with the remarks of the | 
editor: ' 

“ We find, in the London Quarterly Review for September, || 
1847, (No. CLXII.,) in an article entitled ¢ Parliamentary || 
Prospects,’ a tabularized statement, containing some grave 
facts, and exhibiting some important deductions therefrom, | 
in regard to the wholesome operation of the tariff of 1842, || 
which are worthy the serious consideration of erey man 
of sense, of whatever party, in the United States. It isa | 
close approximate statement, founded upon British official | 
(custom-house) documents, of the ‘ REAL vaLue or (British) | 
EXPORTS fo the United States, contrasted with the REAL VALUE | 
or Imrorrs from the United States, in three several periods of | 





advocates of low duties point in triumph to the | 
act of 1846, and boldly assert that its operation 


has been filled, the country flooded with gold and 
| silver, the prices of our produce enhanced, foreign 


| act of 1846 was in operation the greater portion of | 


_ three millions less than for the previous year under 


_ of low duties upon the act of 1842; with. what pro- 


_ 1847 were much larger than in 1846; the exports 


it 


| 

With such facts before them, is it a matter of i| 
surprise that British statesmen desired the repeal 
of the act of 1842? and that its repeal was hailed | 
with acclamation by the people of England? With |) 
these, and other facts equally strong before us, it || 
is a matter of profound astonishment that that act || 
should have been repealed by an American Con- | 
gress. Its repeal filled the public mind with appre- | 
hension and alarm. Sir, when the legislation of | 
the American Congress on questions vitally affect- | 
ing the commercial and financial interests of both || 
countries, receives the approbation of British states- | 
men, it is time for the American people to stop and || 
ask, what have we done, that England, often our |’ 
enemy, always our rival, should praise us? 
But, Mr. Chairman, in answer to all this, the 


confirms their principles, and confounds their oppo- 
nents. If their declarations are to be received as | 
true, it has indeed wrought more wonders than the 
lamp of Aladin. By its magic touch, the treasury 


markets created, commerce, navigation, manufac- | 
tures, and the arts increased and promoted, and the | 
nation covered with blessings and benefits. Are | 
these things so? Let us examine its operation 
somewhat in detail. And firstas to revenue. This 
act went into operation December 1, 1846. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1847, the revenue 
from customs was $23,747,864. This year em- 
braced five months. under the act of 1842 and seven 
months under the present law; and although the | 


the year, and importations under it were largely 
increased, yet the revenues for the year were nearly 


the act of 1842. ‘The result was, increased import- 
ations, decreased revenue. No inference very favor- 
able to the present system, as a revenue measure, 
can be drawn from such results. This deficiency 
in the revenue is, however, charged by the friends 





priety, it is difficult to conceive. The imports in 


were greatly increased; the condition of our trade 
and commerce as, or more, favorable than during 
the former year; and yet the revenue three millions 
less. It has already been shown, that if the act of 
1842 had been in operation during this period, and 
the importations as large, (and they would, from | 
causes then in existence, have been the same,) the 
revenues would have exceeded, by some millions, | 
the amount meeey received. For that year, the | 
present system of low duties has lost to the treas- 
ury at least eight millions of dollars. 

e are told, however, that the revenues for the 
present fiscal year, ending June 30, 1848, will largely 
exceed the average annual revenues under the act 
of 1842. I freely admit that the estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury may be realized, and 
that the revenues for the present year will exceed 
the average annual revenues under the former act, 
perhaps three millions. This is but an exception 
to the general rule, that low duties make low reve- 


— 








them. The practical effect of the present system 


is to deprive us of both. Specie is now going out 


| of the country, and our exports of domestic pro- 


ductions are rapidly declining in quantity and value. 
The money being gone and credit failing, importa- 
tions must cease, and the revenues consequently 
decline. Such has invariably been the result under 
low duties. I appeal to the record—to the history 
of the country. The act of 1846, as a revenue 
measure, must ultimately fail ! 

We have also been told, that the act of 1846 has 
greatly increased our exports, and opened new 
markets for our domestic productions. That our 
exports for the fiscal year ending June, 1847, were 


larger than the previous year, cannot be denied. 


They exceeded the exports of the previous year 
nearly forty-nine millions of dollars. Was this in- 


| crease owing to the act of 1846? The friends of the 
| actassert that it was. Unfortunately for them, the 


act of 1846 was not in operation, when the exporta- 
tion of our domestic productions, in large and ex- 
traordinary quantities, commenced. The increase 
began under the act of 1842, and was continued 
during only a portion of that year under the present 
law. Ifthisincreased exportation of domestic pro- 
ductions, particularly of breadstuffs, is it to be at- 
tributed to either act, the act of 1842 is entitled to 
the sole merit. The great demand for breadstuffs 
commenced during the act of 1842; that demand 
has ceased under the act of 1846. With what jus- 
tice, then, can it be said that this increase was the 
result of the operation of the present system of low 
duties? Such assertions can be made with no 
other object than to mislead and deceive the Ameri- 
can people, in relation to the great questions at 
issue between the friends of the protective policy 
and the advocates of free trade and low duties. Itis 
unfair to attribute to either act, the increase of ex- 
ports during the year to which I have referred. 
Other causes, beyond the contro! of man and legis- 
latures, contributed to these results. The hand of 
Providence was heavy upon the other nations of 
the earth. His goodness filled our land with plenty; 
and from our abundance, we were enabled to sup- 


my. the wants of the famishing millions of Europe. 


he scarcity of breadstuffs in Europe, and par- 


| ticularly the famine in Ireland, during this period, 


created an unprecedented demand for our produc- 
tions, and large exportations were, in consequence, 
made. That this cause, and this alone, produced 
these results, no intelligent man will deny. Poli- 
ticians, for party purposes, may pervert the trath; 
they cannot destroy it. It defies the arts of the 
demagogue to change or conceal it. His attempts 
to do so, only betray the weakness of his cause, 
and the baseness of his sycophancy. 

It has been asserted, again and again, officially 
and unofficially, by men in office and out of office, 
that the high prices of our productions, during the 
past year, were produced by the operation of the 
present act. The same causes that produced the 
increased exportations, enhanced their a Price 
is always regulated by the great law of supply and 
demand. The demand for breadstuffs being unpre- 
cedented, the price advanced in a corresponding 
degree; and had the demand continued, the sup- 


aay " . 

sorts. s. j ply remaining the same, the prices would hav 

SANTO. aiSE iss condi eas too £15133 656 | nues, and proves nothing, but that the exception |! been maintained. And now, let me ask those who 

| First period, balance in favor of England 27,827,415 || ar eee = Tule. aoe what < aie facts in || maintain that the aeey ane: prices aan ey 
‘ “a ——— || relation to this Increase of revenue. e importa- || ductions, were increa y the act o , WwW 

' Sele westsk. Gensiock ba faskor of 'Engtend aon | tions for the present year have been enormous; || is it—the act being in full operation—that our ex- 

t : . —__._ the whole country has been flooded with British || ports have largely decreased, and prices greatly 
; 1842 to 1646. as 0's sae en seen eves £ 30,458,513 66,135,454 and foreign goods; the workshops of Europe have || fallen during the present year? If this act cau 

ms Third period, under . . . " . i ; : . 

; the aamition ol Bal. acatnst England 35,677,941 | been literally emptied, and their surplus produc the large exports and hig prices, during the pas' 


tariff of 1842..... aod 
Or, in round numbers, upwards of one hundred and sixty mil- 





| importations of this year, exclusive of specie, will 


tions thrown upon the American market. The 
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year? Will my free-trade friends answer me? || 
Have they no answer to give? The fact, that ex- | 
ports have diminished and prices fallen, will not, 
cannot be denied. What has produced these un- 
favorable results? Your boasted revenue system | 
js in operation; you are enjoying to the full the |) 
benefits of low duties, almost free trade. You have || 
told the people and the country that these created | 
the demand for, and raised the price of, their pro- 
ductions. What will you tell them now? hat 
answer will you give them, when they ask, why 
is it, that the demand has ceased, and the prices 
have failen? If the present tariff raised the price 
of wheat to two dollars per bushel in 1847—and we 
were boastingly told it did so—what has reduced | 


the price to one dollar per bushel, with a proba- || balance in our favor was twelve millions. This year, | 
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cealed, and its evils prevented by the extraordinary | 
circumstances of the past year. These have passed 


away, and we are beginning to reap the bitter fruits 
'| of unwise legislation. 
|| fective, and pregnant with evil to the country. In 


The whole system is de- 


abandoning the act of 1842, we sacrificed practical 
utility to theoretical subtilty—we abandoned the 
fixed principles and settled practice of our fore- 


‘fathers, for the crude speculations and doubtful 
experiments of modern financiers; with how much 


advantage to the country, the future will disclose. 
The effect of the large importations of the pres- 
ent year, and the decrease of exports, has been to 
turn the balance of trade against us, and to cause 
_a drain of specie from the country. Last year, the 


bility of its being still lower, in 1848? Our farmers |; it will be against us nearly forty-two millions of dol- 


are anxious to know. How are these opposite || lars, The specie balance in our favor, last year, | 


and contrary results to be reconciled? A true so- || was twenty-two millions. This year, it is against us | 


lution of these questions, would reveal the utter || 
falsity of the positions assumed by the friends of || 


at least eight millions. What has produced these 
| sudden and unfavorable changes against us? If 


free trade, and strip the act of 1846 of the adventi- || the act of 1846 created the balance in our favor 


tious importance, which circumstances, and the || last year, why could it not produce the same re- | 


indiscreet zeal of its friends, have thrown around || sults this, or at least prevent the mischief of heavy 


it. || balances against us now ? 


Having referred to the fact that the exports of || that act, the favorable results of 1847, answer these 


our domestic productions have largely decreased || 


during the present year, I propose to refer briefly || 


questions to the country. 
The balance against us this year, as stated be- | 


to some facts, to show the extent of the decrease, || fore, is estimated at forty-two millions. Let us test 


as compared with the past year. The exports for || the correctness of this estimate by reference to 
the present year will be diminished at least forty || facts, and official statements. 


millions of dollars; the full returns may show a de- || of the present fiscal year, from official documents, 
crease of fifty millions. The table below, will show || the imports exceeded the exports $12,737,618. 
the decrease in the exports of four leading articles || The returns from the four principal cities, Boston, 
to Great Britain and Ireland alone, since Septem- || New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, for the 


ber 1, 1847, embracing nearly ten months of the 
present fiscal year. The table will be found in | 
the ** Union,” published in this city, June 27, | 
1848, and will therefore be regarded as good 
Democratic authority. I will permit the corre- 
spondent of the ** Union” to introduce his table to 
the public in his own language. He says: 


The immense business of last year in produce, which || 


was occasioned by unusual circumstances abroad, gives an | 
appearance of greater dullness at present to the market | 
than perhaps really exists. 
nor indeed could it be expected, but that a great falling o 
would and has occurred. The following table will show | 
how much: 


Export of Breadstuffs from the United States to Great Britain 
and Ireland since 1st September, 1847. 


Flour, | Meal, | Wheat, 
bbis. | bbls. | bushels. 





Corn, 
bushels. 














From 








New York, June 20,) 140,589) 34,7 


177,934] 1,597,629 | 
‘New Orleans, “ 10, 15,546, 24,997 


333195] 1,126,482 | 





(Philadelphia, “ 17,| 1,579 9771581 - 241/353 || 
Baltimore, “ 17, — 773) Azyal 4,010|-«118,400 
Boston, “ 17, 704) 3,900 - 142,295 | 
Other ports, “ 10, ~ - - 34,813 
Total....ses.0. .+e+| 159,191] 92,638) 215,139] 3,060,982 | 


\Same time last year... 2,269,114/71] ,720)2,157,848) 14,119,418 | 





+++ ++++ 2,109,923/619,082} 1,942,709 11,058,436 | 


! 


j 
|Decrease... as 


As the exports of last year were estimated at the 1 tition with foreign labor and capital. 


then current prices, we will calculate the decrease, 
at the average prices of that year, to determine the 
comparative decrease in value of the exports for 

the present year. Thus: | 


Decrease. Av. price. Aggregate value. 
Flour..... ++. 2,109,923 bbls. at $6,50....,.913,714,499 
Meal. ..0¢«9% «++ 619,082 bbls. at..3,00........ 1,857,246 
Wheat..,.... 1,942,709 bush. at..1,50........ 2,914,063 
Corn...... . 11,058,436 bush. at... 70........ 7,740,905 


Total decrease in value............ 0000+ + $20,226,713 


This calculation exhibits a decrease in value of 
exports to Great Britain alone, as compared with 


months, of twenty-six millions two hundred and twen- 
ty-six thousand seven hundred and thirteen dollars. 
Our exports to France, and other countries, have 
likewise largely decreased. Cotton has fallen fifty 
per centum on the prices of last year, and the de- 
crease in value of this great staple will reduce our 
exports nearly fifteen millions. These facts furnish 
a striking commentary upon the wonder-working 
act of 1846, and are a severe. criticism upon the 
** financial poetry"? of the Secretary, as exhibited in 
his table of speculations, on the probable future 
inerease of exports, in the ratio of increase during 
the year 1847. ' Facts are more reliable than spec- 


ulative tables. The true eharacter of the act of 


1846 is now revealing itself. Its defects were con- 


It cannot be denied, pomevets 1] 


} 
last year, in four articles only, and in less than ten || As an illustration of the great increase of foreign 
i 


|| six months of said year, ending December 1st, 


1847, show the following results: 


| Exports for the six months ending Dee. 1, 1847,..39,463,747 
Excess of imports over exports.........02.6+. B29,915.09 
We thus have, in these four cities alone, for six 
months, a balance against us of nearly thirty mil- 
| lions of dollars. Estimating, then, the balance 
against us in the other parts of the United States, 
for the first six months, and in all the ports, for 
the last six months of the present year, at twelve 
millions, we have a total of forty-two millions. 
From these facts, the estimate of the balance against 
us, is below, rather than above, what will be the 
actual result. It is enough, however, to show the 
evil effects of low duties upon the country, under 


|| ordinary circumstances. 


The effect of the increased importations of for- 
eign merchandise, has been to flood the country 
with British goods, and glut the markets, to the 
exclusion of our own productions, As a conse- 
quence, home labor has been sacrificed without the 
least return, wages have been reduced, enterprise 
| deprived of its reward, and every branch of indus- 
| try paralyzed. The details of the operation of this 
/act show conclusively that every department of 
| American labor must suffer, by a ruinous compe- 
g The great 
| iron interests of the country, deprived of all ade- 
| quate protection, have been almost crushed under 
| the weight of foreign importations. Our manufac- 

turers already experience their ruinous effects; and 
our laborers and mechanies find, in their reduced 
wages, that its evils have reached them. Go and 
ask the honest men who toil in the furnaces and 
| forges, in the workshops 





they think of the doctrine that low duties make | 


high wages?) They will tell 
make low wages, and low duties make no wages. 
Thousands have already realized this bitter truth. 


you that low duties 


productions, and in proof of the fact that foreign | 
competition threatens the destruction of our man- 
ufactures, the following table, from an intelligent | 


source, is subjoined: 


“ The following table shows the exports from England to 
the United States of plain calieoes: 


1846. 1847. Increase. 
Yards....... 10,640,215. ...41,519,244.. ..30,879,029 


“ An increase of nearly three hundred per cent. in one short 


year. Under the old law, which made the plain calicoes pay | 


a specific Muty, things were not so, as the figures demon- 
strate: 
Exports to the United States. 
1844. 1845, 1846. 
Yards. .......9,661,820..., 12,412,981... . 10,640,215 
‘ Do not these figures show that the old law regulated the 
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Let those who claim for || 


Imports for the six months ending Dec. 1, 1847, $69,378,845 | 


and manufactories, what | 
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imports, prevented excesses, and kept our home labor harm- 
less, comparatively, from the pauper Inbor of England ? 

* We now give the figures in relation to the export of lace 
to us in the same time: 


1846 1847. Increase, 


eee 4,069,498... . 8,791, 838..... 4,669,340 
| An increase of one hundred per cent. 


“ Now, let us take the export of cotton thread : 


1846. Is47. Increase. 


Pounds, ......422,469.....; 842,407....... 419.9415 


|| And we have another hundred per cent. increase. 


| See how regular the export was under the old law: 


1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. 
Pounds, . .388,779....509,069... 423,999... 422,462 


“The laborer can see that the free-trade tariff has robbed 
him of the labor of making in one year the following art- 
icles: 


SP FONOP pin Ghee oensds bus cccidentes 30,879,029 
ee Oke Minas ve veny best raed 4,869,240 
Cambrics and muslins, yards............ 1,048,064 

| Cotton and linen, GO heen cused S18 38 
Cords, velveteens, &e., dO... 6. ccc aee 200 082 
Calicoes, printed and dyed, yards........ 30,268,508 
Total yards increasé............0ceee- 68,187,904 
Threah, Gemini oc ceheceiescévees ci 419,045 


“The increased export of the above goods to the United 
States gives to every good Whig and * Democratic’ inhabit- 
| ant—men, women, and children—more than three yards 
| each !”? 
| Tecan follow these details no longer. The facts 
| already adduced prove that the act of ‘46, in prin- 


| ciple and detail, is at war with the industry and 
For the first quarter || prosperity of the country. 


It separates the inter- 
| ests of the Government from the people, and leaves 
|| them to the tender mercies of foreign monopolists, 
The substitution of the ad valorem for the specific 
| duties of the act of ’42, was an abandonment of the 
| policy of protection. The incidental protection, 
| afforded by ad valorem duties, fails the American 
manufacturer in the hour of his need. When 
| prices are high abroad, there is less danger of for- 
| eign competition at home. It is against the cheap 
| labor and capital of Europe that we require pro- 
|| tection. A specific duty is fixed and unchangeable: 
|| the ad valorem changes with the price or value of 
|| the article; when the valuation increases, the duty 
|| is increased, and vice versa. On iron, for example, 
|| the duty under the act of °42 was twenty-five dol- 
|| lars per ton—a specific duty, not depending upon 
| the value. Under the act of ’46, the duty is thirty 
|| per centum on the foreign valuation, without regard 
|| to quantity. When the value of iron, for importa- 
| tion, is assessed at sixty dollars per ton, the duty 
| at thirty per centum ad valorem, is eighteen dollars; 
|| the price being forty dollars per ton, the duty falls 
|| to twelve dollars—the duty falling with the price. 
|| When prices are high, we need less protection, the 
| high prices themselves securing us against compe- 
|| tition. When prices are low in Engiand, the Brit- 
| ish manufacturer seeks a market abroad; he throws 
|| his surpius productions upon the American market, 
i} and forces them to sale. Itis then, and under these 
|| circumstances, that protection is required; but in 
| such a crisis, under the ad valorem system, the 
|| American manufacturer is exposed to ruin, That 
i is our condition now. The prices are now jow 
| abroad; and the duty being in consequence reduced, 
|| large importations are taking place. The protection 
|, Necessary to sustain this interest has failed when 
|, most required, and we may soon be compelled to 
|| abandon this great interest to its fate. 
‘| Notonly isthe principle of protection abandoned, 
|| but, in the application of the ad valorem principle 
| in the act of '46, the discriminations are against 
| American lahor, and in favor of foreign labor, by 
| imposing an equal duty upon the raw material and 
|, the manufactured article, and in many cases a 
higher duty upon the material, than upon the article 
|, manufactured therefrom. © [t thas induces the for- 
eign manufacturer to import the manufactured 
article, to avoid the higher duty upon the raw ma- 
terial. Could any system be tatueds; more effect- 
| ually to encourage the industry and labor of for- 
| eign countries, at the sacrifice of our own? These 
and similar principles, contained in the tariff act 
| of 1846, have, by their operation, contributed to 
|| produce the unfavorable results of the present year, 
|, and will continue to produce still greater evils, 
until the American people, roused by a sense of 
wrong done to their country, will demand its re- 
peal, in a language not to be misunderstood, and 
| will blot from r statute-book a system, into the 


‘ 


| a of which, they were cheated and betray- 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


—_—— 


SPEECH OF MR. FEATHERSTON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
June 26, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion bill— 

Mr. FEATHERSTON said: 

Mr, Cuarnman: Lt is my purpose on this occa- 
sion to discuss the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
tories, or, a8 it is now called by a strong party in | 
the North, the sulvject of free territory. This ques- 
tion, sir, is about to assume a practical character. 
A bill has already been reported for the establish- 
ment of a territorial government in Oregon. Buta 
few days will elapse before one will be introduced 
for a similar purpose in New Mexico. In passing 
these territorial'bills, this question must be met and 
decided. The time is close at hand when we must 
vote as well as speak on it. I hope, sir, this may 
he the case before the close of the present session 
of Congress. The South can gain nothing by the | 
postponement; the North will lose nothing by its 
immediate settlement. On the contrary, our Na- 
tional Legislature, now greatly embarrassed by this 
question, one so well calculated to excite saagl eve: I 
judices, to draw sectional lines, and thus to weaken 
the bonds of union between the States, will be left 
free to legislate for the advancement of our nation- || 
al interests. IT regard it a question by no means 
free from difficulty, and one pregnant with conse- 
quences vital to the safety and perpetuity of the 
Union. Entering this Hall at different periods 
since we have had a national existence, its past 
history is not at all conducive to its present adjust- 
ment on a basis satisfactory to the whole Confed- 
eracy. It should, therefore, be approached with 
that caution, moderation, and wisdom which its 
importance demands. Sir, our theory and form 
of government have been misunderstood, if Con- 
gress can exclude slavery from the Territories b 
the adoption of that measure now well known as 
‘‘the Wilmot proviso.’’ Settle this principle, and | 
instead of an union of coequal, coérdinate, sover- | 
eign States, we have a despotism in the North and 
a mere colonial dependency in the South. This | 
measure and the doctrine of State sovereignty, of | 
State rights, are antagonistical, and as you estab- 
lish the one you prostrate the other. Fully con- 
vinced of the truth of this proposition, I shall no- 
tice, first, the powers of Congress over this subject; 
secondly, the powers of the people of the Terri- | 
tory; and, in conclusion, the position assumed in 
argument by several gentlemen, that slavery can- 
not be carried to the territory that we have just | 
acquired from Mexico without Congressional legis- | 
lation. 

Ours, Mr. Chairman, is a Government of limited 
powers, and those powers are clearly defined and 
enumerated in the Constitution; and the surest 
guarantee against all violation of that sacred instru- 
ment, isa strict construction of its provisions. We | 
should carefullly abstain from the exercise of all 
doubtful powers. By the observance of this rule, 
we preserve it in its purity and vigor; by depart. | 
ing from it, we enter an illimitable field, within | 
which constitutional authority may be found for | 
any measure, however chimerical. In discussing | 
this proviso, | shall adopt the rule of a strict con- | 
struction, one that I have always considered a rule || 
of safety and of reason. ‘The powers delegated to || 
Congress are as clearly defined as the powers of || 
any other department of the Government, and || 
neither can exercise a power which is not ex- || 
pressly conferred, or ee incident to, some | 
of the express grants. The relation, then, which | 
exists between the Territories and the General | 

| 
{| 
| 


—_— -—_—-—'| 


Government, is defined by a single clause of the 

Constitution. The only grant of power to Con- 

gress to legislate for them is to be found in the fol- 

lowing words: ** The Congress shall have power to || 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regula- | 
tions respecting, the territory and other property |! 
belonging to the United States.” In this clause, | 
the territory is classed with the property of the | 
United States, and spoken of as such. The pri- || 
mary object of this grant was doubtless to enable |! 
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| 





Congress to dispose of the public land by sale; 
that new States, might be formed and admitted into 
the Union; and that this object may be attained, 
they are authorized to make all needful rules and 
regulations for its proteetion and sale. Under this 
clause, they may establish a territorial government 
properly limited and restricted. Without this, the 
territory, in the language of the Constitution, can- 
not be disposed of. The land must be brought into 
market, land offices must be established, and the 
citizen who buys and settles there must have some 
protection for his person and property, otherwise 
he will not become a purchaser from the Govern- 
ment. [am fully persuaded, then, that under this 


clause Congress may establish a territorial govern- | 


ment, keeping steadily in view the object of the 
grant, and imposing limits and restrictions accord- 
ingly. But can it be contended, by any fair rule of 
construction, that this grant confers on Congress 
unlimited powers of legislation over both the per- 
sons and property of the inhabitants? Ifsuch was 
the intention of the illustrious framers of that mon- 


‘ument of their wisdom, the language they have 


employed falls far short of the object they had in 
view. The advocates of this measure must seek 
shelter under some other clause of the Constitu- 
tion; under this they cannot find it. Surely, it will 
not be contended that the establishment of a terri- 
torial government necessarily implies unlimited 
power in Congress. Congress can certainly do 
what is expressly authorized by the Constitution; 
and when its legislation is clearly limited by the 
same instrument, within those limits it should be 
confined. The power to establish the territorial 


| government may, I think, be fairly claimed under 


this express grant “to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations,” &c. To dispose of 


_ the public land, it is necessary that surveyors gen- 
| eral should be appointed, that land offices should | 


be established, governors and judges appointed— 


all important links in the territorial government. 


Beyond this, the express grants do not authorize 


|| it to go, 


Nor can this power be claimed as incident to any 
otherexpress grant in the Constitution. The power 
to acquire territory is but an incidental or implied 
one. In deriving it as an incidental power, there 
seems to be a diversity of opinion among the 
friends of this proviso—some claiming it as an inci- 
dent of one grant, while others resort to a different 
clause of the Constitution. Here the question may 
properly arise, whether this power-can be claimed 
by implication? Where a power is clearly defined, 
limited, and restricted by an express grant of the 
Constitution, we cannot resort to implication. The 
maxim of law, expressio unius est exclusio alterius, 
here applies with great force. The advocates of 


'implication are therefore estopped by the express 


grant limiting the legislation of Congress for the 
Territories. Toadoptany other rule, would be to 
supersede the express provisions of the Constitu- 


tion by incidental and implied powers. You can- | 


not extend the powers of Congress beyond the 
express grant, and this [| consider a sufficient an- 


| swer to this branch of the argument. But, sir, the 


Constitution is not more remarkable for the wisdom 
of its provisions, than for its literary skill and ex- 
ecution—its language is clear, expressive, and un- 
equivocal. The force of every word seems to 
have been carefully studied before it was adopted. 
Hence we find, that when its authors intended to 
confer exclusive powers of legislation on Congress, 
they used the appropriate term for such purpose, 
as in the following instance, in the general enumer- 
ation of powers: ** The Congress shall have power 
‘to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases 
‘ whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
‘miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
‘ States, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
‘ the seat of the Government of the United States.’’ 
By this clause, the exclusive power of legislation is 
given to Congress over the District of Columbia, 
in language that cannot be misunderstood. Over 
this District its powers of legislation are as ample 
as those of any one of the State Legislatures within 
the limits of the State. I do not concede, however, 
that Congress can abolish slavery in this District. 
The slaves of the citizens of this District are their 
private property, recognized and protected by the 
Constitution. Congress cannot, therefore, take it 
from them. Itis then clear to my mind, that if 
the framers of the Constitution had designed to 
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| confer on Congress unlimited powers of legislation 
| over the Territories, they would, as in the case of 
| the District of Columbia, have used the same or 
|| similar terms. But the powers delegated to Con- 
| gress under the Constitution are given for the pro- 
| tection of the citizen in his rights of private prop- 
|, erty, and not to destroy or impair them. Such 
|| are the obligations imposed on Congress. What, 
| . 

| then, would be the practical effect of excludin 
|| slavery from New Mexico by the exercise of this 
|| power? By circumscribing the limits within which 
_ slavery is to exist, you diminish the comforts and 
| happiness of the slave, and impair the right of 
|| private property in the master. Suppose, sir, that 
slave labor should become unprofitable in the State 
| of Mississippi in the course of time, and that it 
| should be profitable in New Mexico: by the 
|| adoption of this measure, known as the Wilmot 
|| proviso, the Mississippian is excluded with his 
| slaves from this territory, and virtually deprived of 
|| this species of his property. Such would be the 
|| practical effect of this measure to impair the rights 
|| of private property and to diminish the comforts 
|| and happiness of the slave. It will not be denied 
|| that the d‘ffusion of slavery over a large area of 
| country increases the comforts and advances the 
|| happiness of the slave. Again, sir, Congress is 
| not omnipotent over the Territories. The sover- 
| eignty over them is not vested in Congress, nor in 
| the people of the Territory, but in the States, or 
people of the States. Congress is but the trustee 
| of the people of the States, to dispose of the public 
domain for their benefit, “ the cestui que trust,” the 
|| people of the States. It then becomes the duty of 
| Congress to execute this solemn trust in good faith. 


|| The Territories are the common property of the 
|| people of all the States, and in carrying out this 
trust Congress cannot exclude the people of the 
slaveholding States from the enjoyment of this 
their common property. To do this, would be a 
violation of their solemn obligations as trustee. 
| On the contrary, they must, in the true spirit and 
meaning of this trust, open the door to the people 
of all the States. With this view of the subject, I 
cannot see, sir, on what principle of the Constitu- 
tion, of justice, or of equity, the South can be de- 
| barred from this territory. 

| But, to sustain this power, the past action of the 
|| Government has been invoked. e are told that 
| this power has been exercised by Congress. So 
| has Congress, in times past, chartered a national 
| bank, passed a protective tariff, a bankrupt law, a 
| law for the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
| lie lands, ‘* et id omne genus’? of Whig measures. 
|| This, however, I do not regard as proof conclusive 
| that these measures are constitutional. No strict 
constructionist of the Constitution, no Jeffersonian 
Democrat, will admit that all the past legislation 
of Congress is constitutional. If so, then the alien 
and sedition laws were constitutional, This Con- 
gress possesses as much power as any one that 
has preceded it since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. It certainly has, too, the same right to de- 
termine questions for itself, looking to the Consti- 
tution as its polar star, and not to precedent. Pre- 
cedent has not the same force here that it has in 
the British Parliament. There it assumes the 
character of positive law; here it has no force 
when unsustained by reason, and when it is re- 
pugnant to the Constitution, as I conceive it to be 
in this case. This question, on former occasions, 
seems not to have undergone a full investigation; 
the public mind seems not to have been alive to its 
importance. We must, therefore, regard it asa 
new question, so far as precedent is. concerned, 
and not as res adjudicata, or a settled one. 

The opinions of elementary writers, and the de- 
cisions of judicial tribunals, have also been intro- 
duced in this discussion to sustain the ordinance 
of 1787. Time will not permit me to notice these 
| authorities in detail, nor do | deem it necessary to 
doso. The ordinance of 1787, applicable to our 
Northwestern Territory, was passed before the 
adoption of the Constitution, and the authorities 
sustaining that ordinance are not applicable to this 
question arising under the Constitution. 

Having thus noticed very briefly the power of 
Congress to exclude slavery from the Territories, 
I shall now proceed with my second proposition: 
Have the people of the Territories themselves the 
right to exclude it? To this question, as to the 
other, I give a negative answer. I have already 
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siated that the sovereignty is not in the people of 
the Territories, nor in Congress, but in the people 
of the States. Concede to the people of the Ter- 
ritories the power to exclude slavery, and you 
clothe them with the attributes of sovereignty. 
These positions are incompatible with each other. 
Grant them this power while a Territory, and the 
first hundred settlers can exercise it as well as the 
first two thousand. You give the Mexican, who 
now lives on it, a voice in settling the question, 
whether the American soldier, by whose prowess 
and privation this territory has been conquered 
ane acquired, shall be excluded. You place the 
conquered above the conqueror, and grant to the 
dastardly Mexican equal power and agency with 
the American settler in determining whether the 
southern soldier shall be deprived of the soil bap- 
tized with his blood, and achieved by his valor. | 
To this proposition the South cannotassent. Until | 
the political existence of the people of the Terri- 
tory has been recognized by admission into the 
Union as a State, they must abstain from the ex- 
ercise of this power. It is certainly no answer to 
this argument for the North to say, that by the 
admission of slavery into the Territories, the 
Northern States will be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of*this their common property. By the ad- 
mission of slavery, the North 1s deprived of none 
of her legal rights. No attack is made on her con- 
stitutional rights, or her rights of private property. 
Her citizens are permitted to go there and carry 
their property, as well as the citizens of the South. 
If she objects to living there because slavery exists 
in the Territory, it is only a matter of taste with 
her, and not a matter of right. Surely, however, 
she will not raise this objection, when slaves now 
live in some of the Northern States, theoretically 
if not practically, on terms of equality with the | 
white man. I hold it to be equally clear, that 
slavery cannot be excluded from the Territory, 
either by the action of Congress or by the people 
of the Territory, until they are clothed with the | 
attributes of sovereignty. 

I will now notice the position assumed in argu- 
ment by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
Murpny,] and onlinie, By him it is alleged that | 
slavery is now excluded from the territories we 
have recently acquired from Mexico by Mexican | 
Jaws, which still remain in force until repealed by 
an act of our Congress. This position I consider || 
wholly untenable. A treaty has been ratified by | 
both Governments, by the terms of which the ter- || 
ritory has been ceded to the United States. The 
relation which existed between this territory and | 
the Mexican Government has ceased to exist. The 
title of the Mexican Government to the country | 
has been extinguished. Mexico can exercise no 
authority over it—her power has been entirely | 
withdrawn. Our Constitution and the authorit 
of our Government are now extended over it. it 
has become the property of the United States, and | 
necessarily subject to their management and con- | 
trol. The ratification of this treaty, ipso facto, pro- 
duced an entire change of government, so far as 
this territory is concerned. Can it be true, then, 
that the laws of Mexico, repugnant to the letter || 
and spirit of our Constitution, are still in force in || 
the territory after this change has taken place? If | 
80, treaties have ever been misunderstood by ours | 
as well as all other governments. Slavery is recog- | 
nized by the Federal Constitution. By it the rights || 
of the slaveholder are guarantied and protected, as 
are his rights in any other kind of property. As 
our Constitution, then, has been extended over || 
this territory, all Mexican laws abolishing or ex- | 
cluding slavery must fall before its provisions. || 
The two are repugnant, and cannot both be in | 
force at the same time over the same territory. || 
Will it be contended, then, by the gentleman, that | 
our Constitution is rendered inoperative by Mex- | 
ican laws? This position must lead to this con- | 
clusion, if it is true, as I have said, that the rights | 
of the slaveholder in his slave property are recog- | 
nized, guarantied, and protected by the Constitu- || 
tion, and that the Constitution has been extended | 
over this territory. But, Mr. Chairman, this | 
Proposition involves another absurdity equally i 
glaring, if my positions are right. He says, that || 
if slavery goes there, it must be carried by an act | 
of Congress; in other words, that the Mexican || 
laws, by which it is now excluded, must be re- | 
pealed by an act of our Congress. This is assu- || 
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too clear a point for rational disputation, 


| stitution. 


ming that we can accomplish by an act of Congress 
what cannot be done by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution—that the laws of Mexico may be repealed 
by an act of Congress, although they cannot be 
superseded by the Constitution when repugnant to 
its plain letter. This is to concede to the legisla- 
tion of Congress a dignity, force, and effect, not 
possessed by the Constitution. It is placing the 
legislation of Congress above and beyond the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. This unsettles the 
old and well-established doctrine, that the Consti- 
tution is the supreme law of the land, and that the 
legislation of Congress itself must conform to it. 
To deny that slaves are property under the Con- 
stitution, might possibly enable the gentleman to 
avoid this conclusion; this, however, I consider 
I am 
only arguing this question to show, that so far as 
the Mexican laws over the territory are repugnant 


| to or conflict with our Constitution, they can 
| have no force or effect; and I do not now diseuss 


the question whether any of the Mexican laws 
will remain in force over this territory since its 


acquisition by this Government. This discussion | 
is not necessary to my present purpose. [ am sat- | 
| isfied if I have shown, that so far as the laws of 


this territory conflict with our Constitution, the 
can have no force or effect. In this I think I have 
succeeded. 


NAL GLOBE. 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Featherston. 
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lation which the candidates for the Presidency bear 


to this important question, This is no time for the 
concealment of opinions; the people should know 
what are the opinions of those who aspire to the 
highest office in the’r gift. The opimons of our 
Presidential candidates have been made the subject 
of comment by other gentlemen in this discussion, 
and | shall be but following theirexample. As to 
the opinions of the nominee of the Baltumore Con- 
vention (General Cass) on the subject of the Wil- 
mot proviso, or the power of Congress to exclude 
slavery from our ‘Territories, | ivink there can be 
no doubt. In his letter to Mr. Nicholson, written 


| in December last, he uses the following language 


The opinion of Lord Mansfield, in the case of | 


| Campbell vs. Hall, 1 Cowper, 208, relied on by 
Mr. Murphy, was not given on a question sur- 
rounded by circumstances analogous to those now 


under consideration. That case was decided on 


| the general principles of national law, and, there- 


fore, not analogous to this arising under our Con- 
In this case, we have a standing law— 
the supreme law of the land—the Constitution, 
which became operative over this territory “ per 
se’’ the moment it wasacquired. This law not only 
supersedes all conflicting codes, but dispenses with 
any legislation on the part of Congress to carry 
slavery to theterritory. [do not regard the opinion 


of Lord Mansfield, in the case above cited, as fur- | 


nishing a precedent for settling this question. On 
the contrary, I regard that opinion as sustaining 
me in the view I have taken of this question. 

I have now discussed, Mr. Chairman, briefly, I 
admit, as my time was limited, the three proposi- 
tions which I designed to notice. If my position 
can be sustained, (and of this Iam fully persuaded, ) 
slavery cannot be excluded from the Territories 
belonging to the United States, either by the action 


of Congress or by the people of the Territories | 


and that it is not excluded from the territory re- 
cently acquired from Mexico by any law now in 
existence. I have discussed it as a question of 
power only. Ishould be equally willing to dis- 
cuss the subject of slavery in all its. bearings, 


morally, socially, and politically, had I time to do | 


so; for I do not regard it, as it exists in the south. 
ern States, asan evil, ora foul b!ot on our national 


escutcheon, as repeatedly declared to be on this 


floor. On the contrary, it is a blessing to the slave, 
and an advantage to the master, Entertaining these 


views, I have listened to the lectures, harangues, | 


and denunciations of Abolitionists on this floor, | 


until my patience has been exhausted, and silence 
has almost become intolerable. 


that region of country in which Mormonism, Mil- 


From the North, | 


lerism, and most other heresies, both in religion | 


and morals (in this Government) have their origin, 
| men come to this Hall to lecture the orthodox South 


on the subject of morals and religion, and to de- 
nounce her institutions as irreligious and immoral. 
What arrogance! what irfatuation! These men 
ought to look to their own section of country. 
There they will find objects that have stronger 
claims on their pretended philanthropy; there their 
efforts may be better expended. The South has 


ever been found fully competent to attend to her | 


own affairs. She knows her constitutional rights, 
and is fully sensible of her constitutional obliga- 
tions. She asks no counsel from the North on 
these questions, nor does she need the moral or 
religious instruction of the North, thus gratuitously 
tendered her. Let us, then, look well to the com- 
ing crisis, and be prepared to meet it. The South 
asks nothing but even-handed justice, in the name 
of the Constitution. 
the North. 


I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to notice the re- 


This she has ever conceded | 


| 


in reference to this subject: 


“ Briefly, then, Tam opposed to the exercise of any jaris- 
diction by Congress over this matter; and Lam in favor of 
leaving to the people of any territory which may be hereafter 
acquired the right to regulate it for themselves, under the 
general principles of the Constitution— 

«1. Because [ do not see in the Constitution any grant of 
the requisite power to Congress; and | am not disposed, to 
extend a donbtful precedent beyoud its necessity— tie estab 
lishment of Territorial Governments when needed —leaving 
to the inhabitants all the rights compatible with the relations 
they bear to the Confede: ation. 

“2, Because I believe this measure, if adopted, would 
weaken, if not impair, the union of the States; and would 
sow the seeds of future discord, whieh would grow up and 


‘| ripen into an abundant harvest of calamity. 


3. Beeause I believe a general conviction that such a 
proposition would succeed would lead to an immediate with- 
holding of the supplies, and thus to a dishonorable termina- 
tion of the war. [think no dispassionate observer at the 
seat of Government can doubt this result.”* 


From this quotation, it will be seen that he denies 
to Congress the requisite power to pass this meas- 


ure; and that he would be opposed to the exercise 


of such a power ongrounds of expediency. On 


| this question—one on which he may be called to 


| cise the veto power in this case. 


act in the event of his election—he has defined his 

osition, and indicated what his course will be. 

elieving this measure to be unconstitutional, and 
taking an oath to support the Constitution, he will 
have but one course left as President of the Uniied 
States, and that will be to resort to the exercise of 
the veto power in arresting legislation on this ques- 
tion. Ithen consider him fairly pledged to exer- 
On the two other 


| questions I have discussed, his opinion was not 


| asked by Mr. Nicholson. 


To the one he has al- 
luded in his letter, to the other he has not. : That 


| he would have discussed them fully, had he been 
asked to do so by Mr. Nicholson, I have no doubt. 


So far, however, as his opinions are to be inferred 
from this letter, as to the power of the people of 


| the territory to exclude slavery, before their politi- 


|| sess it. 


| 
i 


cal existence is recognized by admission into the 
Union asa State, 1 think that opinion is against 
the exercise of such power—that they do not pos- 
He denies to them sovereignty, as the 
following extract from the same lester will show: 

«In various respects the Territories differ from the States. 
Some of their rights are inchoate, and they do not possess 
the peculiar attributes of sovereignty.” 

And here I would remark, that the gentleman 
from Maryland, (Mr. Crisriztp,] when he assert- 
ed, a few days since, that General Cass had admit- 
ted, in his letter, that the people of the Territory 
were sovereign, wholly misunderstood his views. 
To deny their sovereignty, would, in my opinion, 
deny them the right to exclude slavery. But Gen- 
eral Cass also denies them the exercise of any 

wers, save such as are compatible with their re- 

ations to the Confederation, and concedes to them 
the regulation of it (the territory) under the gen- 
eral prmclstes of the Constitution only. By this [ 
understand him to mean that they can exercise con- 
stitutional powers, and none other. Nor I do under- 
stand him to admit in this Jetter, that to exclude 
slavery is oneof theirconstitutional powers. With- 
out time, however, to comment on the different 
parts of this letter, | would oer what are the 
opinions of the nominee of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention? 

{Here Mr. Laum, of Ohio, interposed, and said, 
he thought the gentleman from Mississippi mis- 
represented the opinions of General Cass. He 
took his position to be simply this: that Congress 
had not the power to legislate on the subject of 
slavery for the Territories. That, he believed, was 
his first position. His second position he (Mr. L.) 
understood to be distinct and plain: that the matter 
must be left to the people of the Territories them- 
selves, and that they must govern. The gentleman 
understood General Cass to say, that the people of 
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the Territories had no right to interfere. He (Mr. 
L.) did not so understand him.] 

Mr. FEATHERSTON replied, that it was cer- 
tainly from his publicly-expressed opinions that 
we were to determine what his position was. He 
certainly was not mistaken when he examined his 
letter, and said he understood him to be decidedly 
against the Wilmot proviso, and against the exer- 
cise of this power; and he did not think he was 
mistaken upon the other question, namely, that 
the people of the Territories had no right to exclude 
it, for he said, expressly, that the people living in 
the Territory were not clothed with the attributes 
of sovereignty. And he (Mr. F.) believed that 
General Cass, with his extensive information and 
profound knowledge of the Constitution, having 
taken that position, would not concede to them the 
right to exclude slavery. But General Cass's opin- 
ion not having been asked on this question by Mr. 
Nicholson, he (Mr. F.) admitted it was a mere 
matter of inference, both with the gentleman and 
himself, as to what his opinion was on this point. 

Let me again ask, Mr. Chairman, what are the 
opinions of the nominee of the Philadelphia Con- 


vention (General Taylor) on this quesuon? He || 


has avowed the doctrine very correctly, as I think, 
that the people have an inherent right to know the 
omnion of those who aspire to office, on all ques- 
tions requiring their official action, 
pear from the following quotation, taken from his 
letter written to Mr. Delany, in June last: 

‘Camp NeaR Monrrerey, Mexico, June9, 1847. 


“Dean Sir: Your letter of the J5th ult. from Clinton, 
Louisiana, has just reached me, in which you are pleased to 


say, * The signs of the times in relation to the next Presi- | 


deney, and the prominent position of your name in connec 

tion with it, is a sufficient excuse for this letter? That ¢ it 
is a happy feature im our Government, that official function- 
aries under it, fromthe lowest to the highest station, are 
not beyond the reach and partial supervision of the humblest 
citizen; and that it isa right inherent in every freeman to 
possess himself of the political principles and opinions of 
those into whose bands the administration of the Govern- 
ment may be placed,’ &c.; to all of which I fully coincide 
with you in opinion,” &c. 


Avowing this doctrine—admitting the right of 


the people to know his opinions on this question, | 
ask gentlemen on the other side of this | 


1 woul 
House, what opinion has he given? Has he come 
out for or against the proviso? Has he defined his 
position on this quesuon? Whilst I admit that I 
do not know what his opinions are, 1 do know 
where his northern friends and supporters are be- 
ginning to place him‘on this question, 

Here Mr. F’.’s hour expired, and he was stopped 
by the Speaker’s hammer. 

He was about to introduce the following au- 
thority, which is now given by way of appendix. 
‘To show where some of his northern friends and 
supporters have already placed him, on this ques- 
tion, he would give the following extract from Mr. 


Asumun’s letter, written to his constituents in | 


Massachusetts immediately after the Philadelphia 
Convention was held. He says: 


« General Taylor was not my preference, but I believe | 
him to be a true Whig, an honest and capable man, opposed | 
to the acquisition of Texas, with sound and conservative | 
principles, opposed to further enlarging the boundaries of the | 


Union; and, although he lives in the latitude where slavery 
is tolerated, yet [ do not believe that he desires or approves 
its extension. 
he will never in the slightest manner interfere with the ac 


tion of Congress when it shall forbid the existence of slavery | 


in our newly-acquired territories. Let the Representatives 


of the people and of the States be left free to act upon that | 


question, uncontrolled by Executive influence and Execu- 
tive vete, and we are safe. I need not, Lum confident, give 
to you Any new assurance that whenever the question, in 
any form, shall be presented during my official terin, the 
rights of humanity shall find in mean unyielding advocate. 


The issue will soon come; it is to be met in the Halls of 1] 
Congress; aad then it is to be decided, in all probability, | 
duting the continuance of Mr. Polk?’s administration. Let | 


the people of the free States look to their Representatives !”’ 


In this brief extract Mr. Asumun has defined his 
own position as well as General Taylor’s. He de- 
clares him (General T.) to have been opposed to 
the annexation of Texas, and he believes opposed 
to the extension of slavery, although a slaveholder. 
He further states, that General Taylor will not ex- 
ercise the veto power, according to his expressed 
opinions, or that those opinions are, at least, a 
guarantee that he will not, in arresting the legisla- 
tion of Congress on this question. With this po- 


sition Mr. A. seems to be fully satisfied; with that | 
position, he says, the North is safe—it asks noth- | 
The same Ccoctrine was avowed buta | 


ing more. 


De fence ° f General Cass 


This will ap- || °° : oe ee 
B- | The editor of the Cincinnati Signal seemed, too, to | 


His declared sentiments are a guarantee that | 
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few days since by a gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Duer.] These gentlemen, than whom none 
are more distinguished in this Hall from the non- 

_slaveholding States, may be regarded as fair ex- 

| ponents of public opinion in that quarter. They 
doubtless hang their opinions on the letter of Gen- 
eral Taylor to the editor of the Cincinnati Signal. 
His approval of the editorial contained in that 
paper of April last, isin these words: 

| © With these remarks f trust you will pardon me for thus 
briefly replying to you, which I do with a high opinion and 
decided approval of the sentiments and views embraced in 
your editorial.”’ 


That part of the editorial of which he thus ap- | 


proved, and which these northern gentlemen, I 
suppose, consider a pledge, reads thus: 
“ The extension over the continent beyond the Rio Grande 


of the ordinance of 1787, is an object too high and permanent | 


to be baffled by Presidential vetoes. All that we ask of the 
incumbent of the highest office under the Constitution, is to 
hold his hand, to bow to the will of the people as promulga- 
ted in legislative forms, and restrain the Executive action in 
its appropriate channels.” 

I will not multiply extracts to show that north- 
ern politicians, who are at least strong Wilmot 
proviso men, and who are to be regarded as fair 
exponents of the views and opinions of the masses 
on this question, are satisfied with his position, 
yield him their support, and consider him pledged 
to approve of this measure if it pass Congress. 


ask nothing more in his editorial of April last, than 
| that this question should be left to the decision of 
Congress “ in the arena of high debate,” and that 
| Executive vetoes should bow to that decision, what- 
ever it might be. With this position he seemed to 
|| be satisfied. Let the South, then, look well to the 
/ opinions of their Presidential candidates on this 
important question, before they exercise in Novem- 
ber next one of the dearest rights of freemen, the 
right of suffrage. 





DEFENCE OF GENERAL CASS. 


| SPEECH OF MR. R. McCLELLAND, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1848, 
| On the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. McCLELLAND said: 
| Mr. Caiman: During five years of service in 
this House, I have never yet made a strictly party 
speech upon any question, and would not trespass 
| now upon the rule | prescribed for myself, had not 
the character of a distinguished citizen of my own 
| State been most violently attacked and traduced. 
|The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stew- 
/art,] afew days ago, made many charges of a 
_ grave character against General Cass, and although 
they are very loose, and some of them exceedingly 
trifling, yet I propose to occupy a short time in 
discussing them and similar ones made elsewhere. 
If my hour is not wholly consumed in this way, I 
may notice other remarks made by him and other 
gentlemen on this floor. 
| The most prominentcharge against General Cass 
is, that whilst Governor of the Territory of Mich- 
igan, he drew, besides his salary as Governor, 
|| enormous amounts of extra compensation—some 
making it, in the aggregate, $100,568 94; but the 


| 
| 
' 


sition to increase it, has been obliged, by some re- 
| gard for truth, to reduce it to $60,412. I propose 
to examine this charge, and believe it is suscepti- 


| error committed by those who have endeavored to 
distort this matter is, in assuming that each of the 


and Nos. 112 and 244, 25th Congress, 3d session) 
usually referred to, and which contain all the ne- 
cessary information on the subject, relates to and 
embraces different and distinct classes of allow- 
ances; and they are figured out and adroitly woven 
together so as to make upthe sum arrived at; while 
the slightest glance and most cursory examination 


answer to three separate calls of Congress’ for 
nearly the same information, and that they em- 
brace, with slight variations, precisely the same 
allowances, except that of the amount contained 


—Mr. McClelland. 





gentleman from Pennsylvania, with every dispo- | 


ble of the most satisfactory explanation, One great | 


three documents (No. 6, 27th Congress, 3d session, | 


will show, clearly and unequivocally, that the doc- | 
uments are reports from the Secretary of War, in | 
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| in document No. 6, $12,712 is left out of the other 
_ two documents. Thusthe whole of theallowances 
in document No. 244, and all in document No, § 
except the sum of $12,712, are set forth and con- 
tained in document No. 112. 
General Cass was Governor of the Territory of 
Michigan, and ex officio superintendent of Indian 
affairs in and for this Territory. As ex officio 
| superintendent of Indian Affairs, he discharged his 
| duties within the limits established by the Terri- 
| torial organization, which embraced and included 
| only the Indians and agencies within the peninsula 
|, of Michigan and the agency at Green Bay, on the 
| western shore of Lake Michigan. In document 
| No. 112, the accounting officers say, ‘‘that as 
| * superintendent of Indian affairs, Governor Cass 
_ was paid no salary by the Treasury Department; 
| *butan allowance of fifteen hundred dollars per 
'|fannum was made to him bythe Secretary of 
‘War, and paid by the Treasury Department, 
| during his superintendency, to cover his expenses 
|‘ of office rent, clerk hire, fuel, stationery, §c., and, 
| * besides this, ten rations per day, equal to $730 
& per year, were allowed to him from the date of 
‘ his appointment, in 1813, till the end of 1821.” 
| They then go on to show the circumstances under 
‘| which these allowances were made, quoting for 
1 that purpose a letter to Congress upon the subject 
| 





from Mr. Calhoun, the Secretary of War, and by 
whom they were made, in which the facts and cir- 
cumstances are fully set forth. It appears, from 
this letter, that General Cass not only performed 
his appropriate duties of superintendent, but, in 
addition, actually executed those of agent for sev- 
_eral tribes which were without agents, both within 
and without his superintendency. In reference to 
| the allowance, Mr. Calhoun states, (Doc. No. 112, 
pase 2,) that shortly after General Cass received 
1is appointment, *‘ he made application for a spe- 
‘cific sum to cover the various personal expenses 
| * to which he was liable in the performance of his 
| ‘duty as superintendent. Without objecting to 
| * the amount which he thought necessary for the 
| £ purpose, he was informed that a specific amount 
© could not be allowed; but at the same time it was 
‘ stated, that on presenting his account, what was 
| reasonable would be allowed. The claim, from 
fits nature, could only be adjusted on equitable 
| ‘ principles, it being impossible to state the items 
| * of expense to which, situated as he was, he was 
* exposed from his intercourse with the Indians.” 
|The duties which Governor Cass performed as 
| superintendent being similar to those of Governor 
Clark, (Governor and superintendent of Indian 
affairs for the Missouri Territory,) ‘* but more 
* extensive, and in their performance attended with 
‘ greater expense, in the adjustment of his accounts 
‘ reference was had to the allowance which had 
‘ been made to the latter, making such additional 
‘ allowance as the difference in the two cases and 
‘a regard toequity required.’”” Among the reasons 
given by Mr. Calhoun for the allowance was “the 
expense necessarily attending the intercourse with 
‘ the Indians at a point to which there is so great 
‘a resort of Indians as Detroit, and where, from 
‘the neighborhood of the adjoining province of 
‘Canada, it is necessary to extend to them greater 
‘ liberality and attention than at any other place.” 
|| The case had previously been submitted to the 
President, (Mr. Madison,) who expressed the 
opinion that General Cass ** should be remunera- 
ted for these additional expenses.’’ Notwith- 
standing all this, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
| intimates that these claims were “ allowed by Mr. 
Calhoun six years after he was out of office.’’ 
What he means I cannot conceive, unless it be to 
charge Mr. Calhoun with a gross dereliction of 
duty. But the assertion is so devoid of all reason- 
ableness and plausibility, (without taking into con- 
sideration the purity of that distinguished man’s 
character,) that it must be ascri to the gentle- 
| man’s distempered imagination, as no man in his 
1 proper senses would make so unwarrantable and 
_ disingenuous an imputation. 
|  {Mr. Burt said, by the permission of my 
'| friend from Michigan, I wish to add a word to the 
explanation he has already made. 1 speak as to 
| the item of extra allowance made by the Secretary 
of War during Mr. Monroe’s administration, and 
|| of that alone. [am authorized to say, that this item 
| was allowed during that‘ administration, and thus 


! the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart} 
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js utterly mistaken in supposing that it was allowed 
subsequently. The allowance was to remunerate 
General Cass, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
for subsistence actually furnished Indians from a 
distance, who visited him on official business. 
These demands upon him becaine very heavy and | 
very frequent. It was an expense which he was 
ae no duty to bear, and his salury was inade- 
quate to sustain it. From the very nature of the 
expenditure, specific vouchers could not be ad- 
duced or obtained. This sum was allowed, because 
jt was supposed no more than was sufficient to | 
cover the actual expenditures, which Mr. Calhoun | 
was satisfied had been made by General Cass in 
the course of his official and important duties. Sir, 
] undertake to say, it was a charge as just on the |) 
part of General Cass, as its allowance was honor- | 
able and proper on the part of Mr. Calhoun. His 
reasons are assigned on the account, and fully vin- 
dicate the propriety of the allowance. ] 

But, sir, to the narration. ‘The accounting offi- 
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cer states, that ** Governor Clark was allowed by || 


‘law a salary, as superintendent, of $1,500 per an- || 
‘num. And on reference to his accounts, it appears 
‘that the sum paid to him to cover his expenses 
‘ for office rent, clerk hire, fuel, stationery, &c., 
‘was about $2,000 per annum; which greatly ex- 
‘ceeds the allowance to General Cass for those 
‘objects, excepting for the first seven or eight 
‘ years of his superintendency.” Thus the allow- 
ance of $2,230 from October 9th, 1813, to May 
29th, 1822, when it was reduced to $1,500, and of | 
that amount from the latter date to July 31, 1831, 
made by Mr. Calhoun, and sanctioned by Presi- 
dent Madison, for expenses and expenditures to 
which General Cass was actually subjected in the | 
performance of his official duties as superintendent 

of Indian Affairs, and amounting in all to $33,325, 

is by some of his unscrupulous assailants and de- 


$2,230 per annum as an “ extra allowance for ser- 


vices incident to the office of Governor,’’ but, by || 


their peculiar facility at figures, is taken up from | 
another document and made to amount to a much 
larger sum than that of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. He must be surprised, and admire their | 
fertility of invention, when he finds it surpasses 
his own. 

The next item of aliowance, as shown by the | 
documents, is $1,500 per annum from 1822 to July | 
31, 1831, inclusive, amounting to $14,375. Thisis | 
the item in regard to which the most infamous and | 
groundless charge has been made, that Mr. Cal- 
houn refused to allow it, and that General Cass | 
allowed it to himself when he became Secretary of | 
War. It has already been seen from the quota-_ 
tions from Vir. Calhoun’s letter that General Cass 
actually performed, besides the duties within his 
territorial limits, those of agent for Indians for | 
which no agents were provided, as well without as 
within the boundaries of his appropriate superin- 
tendency. He could not legally be required to 
attend to other duties than those strictly pertain- 
ing to his legitimate superintendency, and within 
its limits; but so great was his activity, efficiency, 


and success in the management of Indians, that, || J 


under peculiar circumstances of difficulty and em- 
barrassment in conducting our Indian relations in 
that quarter at that time, he was selected to take | 
charge of numerous other tribes far beyond his 
eee in Ohio, Ilinois, and what is now 
isconsin. Many of those Indians it was diffi- 
cult to manage, being disaffected towards our Gov- 
ernment and citizens, from having been employed | 
against us during the last war with Great Britain, 
and in consequence of the intrigues of the agents — 
of the British Government and the Hudson’s Bay | 
Company, who made them large presents annually, | 
and taught them to look to their Government and | 
citizens as friends and protectors, and to ours as | 
enemies and foes, from whom they had nothing | 
to expect but injustice and wrong. It was only | 
by the most energetic measures ao firm and deter- | 
mined personal conduct, that on frequent occasions» 
they were prevented from breaking out into open | 
hostilities and deluging an extensive frontier with 
the blood of our scattered and defenceless citi- 
zens. On one occasion the Indians abruptly with- | 
drew from the council with threatening words and | 
estures, and had drawn up in battle array and | 
\oisted the British flag in defiance, when General | 


Cass, at the imminent peril of his life, accompa- | 


nied only by an interpreter, went directly among 
chem, tore down the flag and trampled it under his 


| feet, and told them that no such emblem of foreign 
’ . . 
power should wave over territory of the United 


States in his presence. This chivalric act so 
astounded the Indians and excited their admiration 
for his daring and courage, as to change completely 
the whole tone of their feelings, and they soon 


| submitted, and entered into friendly council and 


satisfactorily arranged their difficulties. This is 
only one of the many instances in which General 
Cass subjected himself to similar risk and danger 
with the same promptness and determination and 
with like auspicious results. 
great and various inconveniences, and his diffi- 
culties and embarrassments were greatly increased 


He was subjected to | 


by his being compelled to take with him large | 
amounts of money, which, on account of the bad | 
state of the currency, he had to collect and trans- | 


port to Detroit with much danger and risk. 


Any | 


one who will take the trouble to consult the docu- | 


ments referred to, will acknowledge the almost 


insurmountable difficulties he had to encounter, | 


and wonder how he ever succeeded so well in the 
discharge of his duties. 


| It was customary at the || 
| time to allow two and a half per cent. on all 
| moneys disbursed under similar circumstances; and 


though some $400,000 passed through his hands, || 


| (most of which he had at his own cost and expense 
| to transport from the interior of Ohio through an 


unsettled country of about two hundred miles,) he 
never was allowed one cent for it, except in what 
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repetition of the same sum cantained in document 
112, being the allowance before noticed, for labor 
and expenses in superintending Indians and making 
disbursements not within his superintendency, 
granted under the opinion of Mr. Wirt. Thus, 
instead of being the amount falsely stated, it was 
only $12,712; and even of this sum the document 
shows that a considerable portion was for expen- 
ses. The items have been critically analyzed and 
the expenses eniculated by a gentleman of long 
experience in, and perfectly conversant with, such 
matters, who was with General Cass on many of 
the occasions for which the allowances were made, 
and who states that the actual and unavoidable 
expenses could not have been less than $6,442, 
leaving for compensation only §6,270—a small 
compensation for prolonged absences from his 
family, through a period of seventeen years; great 
exposure, risk, and danger, and a travel of over 
ten thousand miles, in birch-bark canoes, along 
the lakes and rivers, on horseback and on foot— 
all involving great toil and discomfort, 

Of all the posts of Governors of Territories, that 
of General Cass was, perhaps, the most important 
and responsible. His salary as Governor was 
$2,000 per annum; whilst that allowed to the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Orleans, who had no 
superintendency of Indian affairs, was $5,000 per 


j}annum; and the strong probability is, that the 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania calls extra allow- | 
| ances, 


Under these circumstances, he considered that 


| some reasonable allowance should be made to him 





for the extra labor and heavy expenses to which, | 
| In various ways, he was subjected, and for disburs- 


’ '| ing thislarge amount of money, none of which duties 
famers, not only run out for the whole period at || 


legitimately belonged to him. Accordingly, in the 
year 1828, he submitted an account for these extra 
and extraordinary services, for the seven years 
ending with 1828, amounting to $14,373 55, being 
at the same rate as had been allowed to his prede- 
cessor (Governor Hull) for similar services. 
out questioning the justice of the claim, the Secre- 
tary of War, General P. B. Porter, submitted it 
to the Attorney General, the upright and eminent 


it favorably, said: 


‘ T understand the facts stated in Governor Cass’s letter of || 


the 25th November to be admitted ; and if so, | can perceive 
no ground on which bis claim can properly be resisted. His 


| salary as governor is compensation for governor, but the 





services for which he claims do not belong to his duty as 


duties of the one as Governor were more arduous 
than those of the other. 

To recapitulate: the allowances, as shown by a 
correct analysis of the documents which have 


|, been so frequently referred to, were as follows: 


|| 1. The allowances made by Mr. Calhoun, November 2, 1821, 


Vith- || 


| Mr. Wirt, for his opinion, and Mr. Wirt deciding 





}| 3. The other allowances, viz :— 


governor of the Michigan ‘Territory, and having been em- || 


ployed by Government to perform these services, he has a 


fuir claim for them on the principles of a quantum meruit. || 
| The facts coneeded, his right is undeniable.”’ 


| 
} 


Thereupon the Secretary of War allowed Gen- | 


eral Cass $10,500, being at the rate of $1,500 per || 


annum for the period embraced in the account, and 
that sum was accordingly paid some time prior to 


his becoming Secretary of War, and Mr. Calhoun | 


never had the claim under consideration, (so far as 
I can ascertain,) and therefore could not have re- 
jected it. 


When General Cass entered upon his duties as 


| Secretary of War, there was due to him the same 


allowance for the balance of his term as superin- 
tendent, namely, from 1829 to July 31st, 1831, 
inclusive, amounting to $3,875. This allowance 
being based on the same principles as the case 
decided by Mr. Wirt, there would have been no 
impropriety in the accounting officer’s acting on 


the account, and paying him the amount; but gov- | 


erned by the most scrupulous delicacy, and the | 


nicest sense of propriety, he endorsed upon the 
account the following: 

‘In the peculiar position in which I now stand in relation 
to the department, although the charge is not only unexcep- 
tionable in itself, butsupported by a previous decision of the 
War Department, yet | am willing it should remain suspend- 
ed and not acted on until itcan with propriety be decided.” 


It accordingly remained ae eee until Novem- 
ber, 1837, a year after he had left the country for 


France, when it was taken up and allowed, asa_ 


matter of course. 

Another item of the tissue of misrepresentations 
is, that in addition to the other allowances noticed, 
General Cass was paid $27,087 for extra services 
as commissioner in negouating treaties with various 


| tribes of Indians, &c. This item is taken from 
document No. 6, and $14,375 of the amount is a 


\ 


and sanctioned by President Madison, and continued to 
him by subsequent Secretaries of War, (one for rations, 
from October 9, 1813, to May 29, 1822—10 rations per day 
at 20 cents each—for supporting the Indians, $6,610; ane 
the other being for office rent, clerk hire, fuel, stationery, 
&e., from October 9, 1813. to July 31, 1831, $26,715. See 
Doc. No. 112, p.2, and Doc. No. 244, p. 2.)... .G83,R25 00 
2. The allowances made under the opinion of Mr. , 
Wirt, by the Secretary of Wat, during Mr. 
Adams’s administration, and subsequently, 
(one for services in superintending the agen- 
cies of Piqua in Ohio, Fort Wayne in Indiana, 
Chicago in Minois, &c., at $1,500 per anna, 
for the years J522-23-'24-25-"23-27 and 28, 
$10,500; and another, for similar services, 
same agencies, for 1829, 1830, and the first 
seven months of 1831, at @1,509 per annum, as 
allowed for previous years—being amounts re- 
ceived for actual services and expenses, asa 
superintendent, in travelling, attending coun- 
cils, and disbursing some $400,000, for which 
others were allowed 2} per cent.—See Doc. No. 
6, p. 13. and Doc. No. 112, p. 9.).ceeeeececeeee . 14,375 00 
For a per diem of 38 perday, for fifty-five days’ 
extra services, as Commissioner at the treaty of 
Greenville in 1814, and St. Mary’s in 1818, and 
concluding arrangements with the Wyandots 
in 1817 and 1818, ($440); travelling expenses 
incident to same business, ($269); attendance 
aud travelling allowance at Fort Meigs in 1817, 
(3200) ; travelling and other expenses incident 
to the treaty of St. Mary’s, in September and 
October, 1818, ($600) ; travelling and other ex- 
ses incident to the treaty of Saganaw, in 
819, ($240) ; travelling and other expenses inci- 
dent to the treaty of Sault de Ste. Marie, in 
1829, ($335); and for fifty days’ extra services, 
previous and subsequent to the aforesaid tren- 
ties, in preparing for and carrying into effect the 
several stipulations thereof, (3400.) 
Services as commissioner at treaty of Chi- 
cago, 52 days, at $8 per day, between June and 
November, 1821, ($416); and milenge for 350 
miles, at $8 for every 20 miles, ($280.) 
Attendance at seat of Government, by order 
of the Secretary of War, on settlement of his 
accounts, from October 31, 1621, to May 29, 
1822, 208 days, at 10 rations (at 20 cents each) 
per day, ($416); and allowance for expenses 
travelling to and from Washington, and whilst 
there, (#1,022.) 
Services as commissioner to treat with In- 
dians at Wapagh-Konetia; and his travelling 
allowance from 4th to 30th May, 1825, ($256.) 
Also, for similar services at Prairie du Chien, 
from 4th June to 7th October, 1825, including 
travelling allowance and attendance in taking 
the treaty to Washingion, ($2,092.) 
Similar services, holding treaties in Indiana, 
in September and October, 1826, 46 days, at $6 
per any ($368) ; and his travelling allowance, 
9184.) 


Similar services at Fond du Lac, 65 days, be- 
tween the 10th June and 10:h Septen:ber, 1526, 
at $8 = day, ($520) ; and travelling allowance 
for 2,100 mites, at 40 cents per mile, (#840.) 


Similar services at Batte des Morte, in June, 
July, and August, 1227, 60 days, at && per day, 
($480); and travelling allowance for 1,200 miles, 
at 40 cents per mile, (9180: 

Similar services at n Bay, 51 days, from 
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10th July to 29th August, 1623. at 88 per day, 
(3408); and 15 days in preparations and ar- 
rangemenuts for the treaties and closing their 
eoncerns, (2120); and travelling allowance for 


Similar services at St. Joseph, in September, 
}827, 10 days, at 3 per day, (380); and mileage, 
400 miles, at 40 cents per mile, ($160,) 

Services and expenses at seat of Government, 
111 days, between 22d October, 1828, and 10th 
February, 1829, in preparing a code for the regu- 


1 
| 
| 

1,460 miles, at 40 cents per mile, (#584.) | 


of the Secretary of War, at 88 per day, ($889) ; 
and mileage for 1,60) miles, from Detroit to 
Wasiitngton city, and back, at $8 for every 
20 miles, (#640.) 

ER Bs wevsmens 0d00n0 0599080052 en0nbnes apes 


i 
lation of Lydian affiirs, in conformity to orders | 


12,712 00 | 
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The first, as has been shown, was for the actual 
and necessary expenses of his local office, as super- | 
intendent of Indian affairs, within the peninsula of 
Michigan, during a space of over eighteen-and-a- 
half years. It was, therefore, no emolument or com- 
pensation whatever. It was to cover the expenses 
of the office, and not the officer. And General Cass, 
when applying for it in 1821, says: ** It may be 
‘readily presumed that, upon such a frontier, and 
‘in such times, my expenses must have far ex- 
‘ceeded the salary of my office. I can solemnly 
‘aver, that | expended much more than the whole 
‘sum received as salary,’’ ($2,000 per annum;) and 
refers to Colonel Hunt and General Macomb, and — 
incidentally to General MeArthurand Mr. Graham, | 
all gentlemen distinguished for their veracity and | 
integrity. (See Doc. 112, pages 4 and 5.) 

The second item was for services and expenses 
as superintendent and agent for numerous tribes of 
Indians not within his superintendency, which 
duties the law did not require him to perform, and 
for which, as decided by Mr. Wirt, he was clearly | 
entitled to extra compensation. One-half of this 
amount at Jeast was for expenses. 

Of the third item, it has already been shown that | 
only $6,270 was for compensation, the balance 
being for actual end necessary expenses. Thus, 
instead of his having received over $100,500, or 
$60,412, mainly as extra compensation, the whole 
amount paid him, for extra services of all kinds, | 
beyond his salary as Governor, did not exceed, in | 
eighteen-and-a-half years, $13,457 50. This is 
probably a far less sum than, on examination of 
the accounts of his distinguished opponent, would 
show that he has received as extra compensation | 
during his career of service; which service, it is no 
disparagement to him to say, has, for the greater 
part of his time, consisted of only the formal routine 
of light military duty, at comparatively unimport- 
ant posts, and for which, a calculation of only his 
regular and ordinary pay and allowances, in the 
several grades through which he has passed, will | 
show that he has received (separate and apart from 
extra allowances) the large sum of $127,000—as 
will appear by a statement in my possession, and | 
subject to any person’s examination. 

1 do not desire to, and shall not, draw any 
invidious comparisons between these two men. 
My only design is, to show that General Taylor, 
as well as General Cass, has received his share of 
the public treasure; at the same time I am candid 
enough to frankly admit my belief that he has de- 
served every farthing he received. General Cass 
has received nothing from the General Govern- 
ment that others have not received for similar ser- | 
vices. 

[ will now devote a few moments to showing 
that it has been the invariable practice of-the Gov- 
ernment to make what the gentleman pleases to 
denominate extra allowances; and | do it with no 
malicious or improper spirit, but only for the pur- 
pose of relieving a distinguished man’s character 
from a vile aspersion. 


General Scott received the following, (see Doc. | 


No. 6, p. 41:) 


1, For a per diem of 96, from Sept. 22, 1818, to 17th May, 
1819, engaged in the compilation of a military work for 
the army, by order of the War Department, $1,428 00 
2. For a per diem of 35, engaged in 1824 in re- 
vising infantry tacties........... ob esevee es - 1,104 00 
3. Similar services in 18B.....0..c00s sevecs sees S40 00 | 
4. Compensation as author and compiler of the i 
new system of discipline and tactics, and for 
superintending the printing of the same..... 5,000 00 
5. For a per diem of $8, for one hundred and i 
eighteen days’ services as Commissioner with 
Pottawatoinie Indians, and treating with the | 
Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes, at Chicago, 1 
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Prairie du Chien, and Rock Island, from 22d 
June to 17th October, 1832, ($944,) and mile- 
age from New York, by way of Chicago and 
Prairie da Chien, to Rock Island and back, 
2.980 miles, at 40 cents per mile, (41,1925) 
but General Scott not to charge for army 
transportation in his account as Major Gen- 
iis accnnasdene uvbaseas Mhnmae Meath ht ees 2,136 00 
6. For a per diem of 38 for two hundred and forty- 
four days’ services as Commissioner to treat 
and make arrangements with the Cherokee 
Indians, from the llth April to 10th Decem- 
ber, 1838, ($1,952,) and his expenses during 
the time, ($358 71)....... .s000 pseceeesee +. 2,310 71 


DOB. ocdc0ne cope ree on on'Wecnees SDE 


George B. Porter, late Governor of the Territory 
of Michigan, for services similar to those of 
General Caae, (see Doc, No. 6, p.38,) received 
during four years and five months,.......... $8,472 60 

I might also refer to the cases of Governor Duval, 
of Florida, and Governors Miller, Izard, and Pope, 
of Arkansas, and others, in all the different depart- 
ments of the Government; but to do so would be 
consuming your time to little purpose. 

But, after all, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has not, in his own legislative career, manifested 
any antipathy to these extra allowances. Only a 
few days ago, the bill to pay the widow of Joseph 
Nourse—which was for the payment of 2} per 
cent. for disbursing moneys whilst he was Regis- 
ter of the Treasury—amounting to $23,582 72, and 


| whilst Mr. Nourse was, during most of the time, || 
receiving a salary of $2,400 and $3,000 per annum— | 


was under consideration, and its merits were fully 
discussed, and the gentleman could not have mis- 


understood it; and yet, when the yeas and nays | 
| were ordered, he voted for it. 
_ party also gave as a gratuity to Mrs. Harrison, 
I do not || 


widow of General Harrison, $25,000. 
give these instances for the purpose of showing 


my disapprobation of them—for of that I do not |) 
speak—but merely to exhibit the spirit and feel- | 
ings of the man who has made many of these | 


reckless charges. 
I will now, Mr. Chairman, direct the attention 


| of the committee to the manner in which the gen- 


tleman has stated these several items in his printed 
speech, in order to exhibit its unfairness, and the 
injustice done to General Cass. One of the charges 
in his account, which, up to 1822, was allowed by 
Mr. Calhoun, runs thus in the gentleman’s speech: 


** From October 9, 1813, to July 31, 1831, $1,500 | 
er annum, extra salary;’’ when, by reserring to | 


oc. 112, we find, instead of being for ‘* extra sal- 
ary,”’ it was * to cover his experises for office rent, 
clerk hire, fuel, stationery,’’&c. Innoting the item 
for making treaties, &c., at Greenville, Saginaw, 


and Sault Ste. Marie, &c., he closes with these | 


words—** Fifty days preparing before and after trea- 
ty;’’ leaving it naked and unintelligible, and con- 


| veying the impression that General Cass had really 


putso much money into his pocket, without having 


erformed any service to deserve it; when the | 
anguage used in the document, No. 6, from which | 


he copied, is this: ** And for fifty days extra ser- 
vices, previous and sulsequent to the aforesaid 
treaties, in preparing for and carrying into effect 
the several stipulations thereof,’’ explaining this 
part of the item satisfactorily. As the rules of 
order will not permit me to state why he has re- 


sorted to the Procrustean system here, I leave it to | 
ae to determine what inference might be drawn | 
r ; 


om it. In his second statement, which appears 
to be general, he asserts that ‘* fifteen hundred per 
annum extra salary, (the same to which I bate ¥e- 
fore alluded,) from 1813 to 1831, nearly eighteen 
years, was “paid in 1831;’’ which was years after 
the services were rendered. Now, the documents 
and the accounts stated, show that the several 
amounts were paid in 1822, and thereafter when- 
ever the accounts of General Cass were audited. 
There was no postponement or refusal of payment, 
and no extraordinary delay. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has inserted in his speech a particu- 
lar and general statement of these items of ac- 
count, and in Ins addition of one of his columns 
of figures, he has committed an error of morethan 
four thousand dollars; and it will be seen, that if 
he had entered the items properly, and made his 
calculation correctly, it would have satisfied him 
that the imputation of General Cass’s charging 
twice for the same item was without foundation. 

Mr. Chairman, my time will not permit me 
longer to dwell on this portion of his speech, | 


| 





The gentleman’s | 
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‘which, from the adroit manner in which it is 
| drawn up, is calculated and perhaps designed to 
|| mislead and deceive the people. If such was not 
t his purpose, why were notall the items of account 
|| set down as they appeared in the official docy. 
/ments from which they purported to have been 
| taken? Did he act upon the maxim that “ all’s 
|| fair in politics??? I should be glad to throw the 
| mantle of charity over it, but all the circumstances 
are so strong, that Iam in doubt whether it can 
be ascribed to anything else than a disposition to 
| pervert the truth. 
| Thus, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored, as 
| briefly as the nature of the case would permit, to 
| reply to this charge, and whether successfully or 
not, I submit most cheerfully to the candor and 
good sense of the committee. 
| | will now proceed to the examination of another 
accusation of the gentleman from Pennsylvani 
{Mr. Srewart,] which will be found to be equally 
| groundless and unjustifiable. He says: 
| _ General Cass was once a great lover of the volunteers, 
He was a volunteer himself, and was sometimes called the 
|| © old volunteer.’ But now it was on the records of Congress, 
|| and there was no escape from it, that on the 29th of Decem- 
| ber, General Cass introduced into the Senate ‘a bill reducing 
|| the pay of volunteers, for commutation for clothing,one-third. 
| He knew it was said that General Cass had seen the Adju- 
|| tant General, and got him or the President to nullify bycon- 


|| struction, or veto it ex post facto. He might have fonnd it 
would not do to strip the volunteers of their clothing ; hang- 


| ing and burning in effigy might have been unpleasant.” 


| 
|| To such as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
/to be burnt in effigy, might be very unpleasant, 
and I doubt not it would; but in the mind of a man 
of as high moral and intellectual character as Gen- 
eral Cass, it could cause not even a feeling of dis- 
paw against the perpetrators of such an act. 

ow, I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that a 
paragraph more replete with willful errors was 
never, in so few words, uttered. The volunteer 
who first made the charge in Mexico had not 
access to the records, could not ascertain the facts, 
and therefore, on the impulse of the moment, and 
under undue excitement, and from false informa- 
| tion, he did that which I doubt not he will deeply 
_ regret when he learns the truth. But what pallia- 
tion of the offence can be found for the gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania? All the facts were within his 
reach, many of the circumstances should have been 
within his own knowledge, and yet, to vilify a 
distinguished political opponent, he resorts to the 
most monstrous misrepresentations. That gentle- 
man could not fail to remember the return of Col- 
onel Baker, of Illinois, from Mexico to this Hall, 
on the 28th of December, 1846, for it was rendered 
memorable by many of the accompanying circum- 
stances, and exhibited a scene which we all hope 
never to witness again. Colonel Baker claimed 
the privilege of addressing the House; and after 
some objections were obviated, proceeded, and told 
some most unpalatable truths. In his remarks, he 
said he had been deputed to come here to effect a 
| change of the system for supplying clothing to the 
volunteers; and stated, that of the twenty-six regi- 
ments of volunteers who had been sent to Mexico, 
there were but two or three who were possessed 
of decent clothing for the campaign, and urged, in 
the most impressive and imploring manner, the 
adoption of a resolution he proposed for that pur- 
|| pose. 
ae the 26th July, 1847, Lieutenant Mc Williams, 
|| Second Pennsylvania Volunteers, says, in a letter 
| forwarded to the War Department: “ As regards 
‘clothing, I would prefer the clothing instead of 
‘ the commutation thereof.’’ 

On the 14th of August, 1847, Lieutenant Ankrim, 
First Pennsylvania Volunteers, in speaking of the 
want of clothing, says: ‘ 





| “The dissatisfaction has been on the increase for two 
weeks past, during which time several have deserted, and 

others have manifested a disposition to follow their exam- 
ple.” 


And again, December 11, 1847: a 

« [ cannot see the propriety of withholding clothing from — 
our service.” toa 

Captain Scott, First Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
says, November 23, 1847: 

“ Some of the recruits come here in a truly destitute con- 
dition. One of those received this morning had but one 


shirt, and no shoes. When Congress meets, cannot 
vision be made to supply the volunteer recruits with’ 


as the regulars are supplied ?”’ ’ 
A joint application was also made by officers of 
ae 
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the two Pennsylvania regiments of volunteers for 
the same allowance of clothing as regulars receive. 

{ have also extracts from letters received at the 
War Department, and written by Lieutenant Ash- 
fey, Lieutenant Gardner, Lieutenant Kinney, and 
Captain Carrington, of the Virginia volunteers, 
Colonel Wal ,commanding depdt for Virginia 
volunteers, and Colonel Morgan, late superintend- 
ent of the recruiting service—all urging the depart- 
ment to press the matter through Congress as 
speedily as possible, as the volunteers were actu- 
ally suffering, and the service, in conseqmence, was 


tion the House immediately concurred, and the || 
| gentleman himself voted for it. Where was his 
| professed attachment for the volunteers then? Why 
‘did he vote for a bill which, in his opinion, was 
‘ shameful and unjust? Ignorance of its contents 
| does not excuse him, nor does it, in the slightest 
| degree, mitigate his offence. 
As soon as the order of the Adjutant General 
(of which the gentleman complains) was known, 
| Colonel Davis brought it to the notice of the Mil- 
| itary Committee of the Senate; and General Cass, 
jand all the members of the committee, declared 
much injured. ; |, that no such result was intended, or believed to be 

In compliance with these solicitations, the Adju- || deducible from the terms of the act. Colonel 
tant General, from the purest and noblest motives, |, Davis was thereupon deputed to make this known 
suggested the measure to the War department, and 


epartm: | to the department, and afterwards the order was 
the Secretary of War recomntended it in this strong || changed, and the true spirit and meaning of the 
language: 


|| law was carried into effect.* 

«{ respectfully repeat the recommendation in my last || Now, sir, this brief history shows the participa- 
annual report on the subject of clothing in kind for volun- || tion of General Cass in this matter; and is there 
teers, in lieu of the money which is at present paid to them another Whie on this floor so revardless of a proper 
as a commutation. The experience of the past year has 4 c s gal Ss prop 
shown the necessity for this change. The clothing provided || Sense of honor as to attempt to distort these facts 
by the volunteers themselves, both in kind and quality, is | so as to bring down odium and censure upon a 
generally unsuited for the service, and often proves to be || callant old soldier? If there be such amongst us, 

| know him not. See what two high-minded and 


deficient in quality. Serving in an enemy’s country, and at | 
a distance from the ordinary sources of supply, itcan seldom | , - 

honorable men say of it. Colonel Davis of the 
Senate, in his letter, says: 


be replaced when lest er worn out, and always at an exorbi- | 

cant price. Mach ef the suffering which has been experi- 

enced by these troops may be attributed to the want of proper “The ce Se . ep L 

clothing. If authority were given to supply the volunteers | ino se censnfe cast upon Géneral Cass, on account of a 

in the manner provided for the regular troops, it is believed | Dill which was reported from the Military Committee of the 
| Senate during the present session, to provide clothing for 
|, volunteers in the service of the United States, is in every 

sense unjust.” 


they would be better clothed, and at less cost to themselves 
Adjutant General Jones, (an honest Whig, who in 


and to the Government, than by the present mode. It is 
understood, that if such provision is made, the arrangements || 

the discharge of his official duties knows no party,) 
says, in a letter to Governor Feicu and myself: 


of the quartermaster’s department are such, in relation to | 
sapplying clothing, that it can readily furnish a supply tothe 
“It is certainly unjust to attribute to General Cass any 
agency in construing the last act of Congress in any way 


volunteers.’’—(See Ex. Doc. No. 1, p. 66.) 
The War Department having adopted the sugges- | 
prejudicial to the volunteers; and I may add, | well know 
that his views are always liberal, and that he would be the 


tions made by the Adjutant General, prepared and 
sent to the Military Committee of the Senate a bill | 
to authorize the President to call out twenty thou- ' l 
last to advocate any measure which had for its object the re- 
duction of their pay and allowances.”’ 
Sir, | close this part of my remarks with com- 


! 


j 
} 
| 


! 
| 


| 





sand volunteers, for the further prosecution ef the 
war with Mexico, with the substance of the law || 
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certainly should judge so from their legislative 


| - ° 
| conduct and from the tendency of their measures. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania has made 


/ some remarks against this Administration in re- 


gard to the number of collection districts, and has 
run a parallel between the receipts and expendi- 


| tures of those districts, to which I desire to advert. 


This charge was made against Mr. Van Buren’s 
administragion, in the famous canvass of 1840; 
and when tie Whigs got into power, they appear 
to have forgotten that it had been mentioned during 
the campaign, for so far as I can learn, they never 
attempted to remedy the evil, (if it was an evil,) 
but permitted it to remain untouched. This shows 
one of two things, either that they did not see the 
same corruption in the system of collecting the 
revenues of the Government after as before the 
election, or they were willing to give it counte- 
nance to subserve party purposes. The collection 
districts to which the gentleman alluded were all, 
I believe, in existence at that time, and perhaps 
| that gentleman could give some good reason for 
their retention. Those who make this charge 
appear not to be aware of the fact, that some of 
our collection districts in which*but little revenue 
| is collected, are important to the Government in 
| protecting the revenue from fraud, suppressing 

smuggling, and giving facilities to our coasting 
| trade, and the commerce between the States. But, 
sir, is it not Strange that the gentleman from Penn- 
| sylvania, who has been here for the last two terms, 
deed not have brought this subject before to our 
| attention, and more especially when his party has 
_ the ascendency in this House, and the Committee 


'| of Commerce, to which it appropriately belongs, 


is composed of five Whigs and four Democrats, 
and judging from the character of its members, 
would most cheerfully consider any preposition 
that might be referred to them? 1 would appeal 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, {[Mr. Gain- 





alluded to as one of the sections, 
of the volunteers, the committee in the Senate— | 
composed of Messrs. Cass, Benton, Crittenden, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dix, Badger, and Rusk— 
unanimously decided to report this section as a 
separate bill, and thus obtain for that measure more 
speedy action than was anticipated for the bill of | 
which it was a component part. On the motion 
of the gallant Colonel Davis, (than whom no man 
has shown a stronger attachment to the volunteers, ) 
the committee changed the phraseology so as, in 
their opinion, to render the condition of the volun- 
teers in the matter of clothing less identical with 
that of the regular army, and to avoid the con- 
struction that was afterwards temporarily placed 


upon it; and the section, thus modified, was re- | 


ported by a member of the military committee to 
the Senate, which, on the 3d day of January last, 
assed it without division or amendment. (See 
tter of Col. Jeff. Davis, of the Senate, to Wm. 


C. H. Waddell, of New York city, June 28, 1848.) | 
This shows clearly that-it was thoroughly investi- | 


gated and fully understood in the Senate. 

Now for the action of the House. ‘The bill was 
sent to it, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
says, it was stated to be a bill **for the benefit of 
volunteers; and it passed at once, without inquiry 
or opposition.’’. Is this true? On the contrary, the 
Journals convict the gentleman of a most palpable 
and unjustifiable error. No man should prefer such 


For the benefit | 


| the present Administration. Now, sir, what are the 





NELL,] than whom no man in this House is more 

thoroughly acquainted with commercial affairs, and 

inquire of him whether he believesany of these cus- 

tom-houses,&c., can be Se with ? 
Mr. Grainnect made no reply. 


Mr. McCLELLAND proceeded. If the com- 


mending the course of the latter gentleman, one of || 
his own party, to the attention of the member from | 
Pennsylvania, and advise him hereafter to imitate it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania charges that || 
the expenses of the Government under Mr. Polk, 


have run up to $60,000,000 a year; intending to int of tl u from P ly be well 
convey the idea that such has Been and would be | ee ee eee ee ee 


di | founded, why has not the committee taken charge 
the annual expenditures of the Government under | ofthe subject, and introduced a bill to dispense 


with such as were superfluous? On the contrary, 
they have introduced bills for several new collec- 
tion districts, which [ predict will not yield one 
|| farthing for ten that the treasury will have to sup- 
|| ply to support them. No salutary retrenchment 
|| can be made until our laws relating to commerce 
! and navigation are revised, modified, and the en- 
| tire aystem remodeled; and [| tell the gentleman 

from Penntyivanin, this is not the work of a day. 
|| With this view, I introduced, during the last Con- 
| gress, a resolution, which was submitted to the 
Gouuadues on Commerce, and reported upon favor- 
|| ably; but after it = ty it — upon amy 
oz : . | of my friend from Philadelphia, (Mr. J. R. Inorn- 
appropriation made, ($53,801,569 37,) at least one- | sone, wheat any tansation 60 ‘i part to defeat it, } 
third, and perhaps one-half, was expended in this || reconsidered, in order to permit him to amend so as 
country? This can be ascertained to a common || to cover a revision of all our laws, and the resolu- 
certainty by application to the proper sources of || tion was then, on account of the magnitude of the 
information; but my estimate I believe closely ap- | design, unfortunately laid on the table, * to sleep 
proximates to the true amounts expended here || the sleep that knows no waking.”” When I was 


and there, | a member of the Committee on Commerce, I intro- 


facts? The expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1845, were exclusive of the public debt, only 
$21,895,369 61; those of 1845-6, $26,418,459 59; 
those of 1846-’7, (during the war.) $53,801,569 37; 
and now that the war is over, they will not proba- 
bly exceed $25,000,000 annually. How can it be 

ossible, then, that he should gravely state to this 
Hodne. in another portion of his remarks, that 
‘*the President and his party could take sixty 
millions of dollars a year into Mexico?’’ Does he 
not know that the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government during a war could not be less than 
$25,000,000, and that of the balance of the largest 


j 
| 
j 
‘ 


Again he says, “Mr. Polk had found some | 


an accusation without at least endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the facts; but what are we authorized to say 
of an honorable member, who ought to be conver- | 
sant with the proceedings of the House, who makes 
such an unfounded assertion, in order to shelter 
himself, and condemn the “told volunteer?” 1 
have no doubt I might easily select an epithet from | 
the gentleman’s own vocabulary which would be 
appropriate to the present occasion; but if he is 
not callous to the higher and more ennobling im- 
pulses of the human heart, his punishment will be 
Severe enough when he reflects soberly upon the 
| injustice he has Se oie todo, What were the 
Proceedings of the House upon this bill? It was 


| 417,600,000 of debt, and had now run it up to 
| $100,000,000 or over.”’ Now, sir, if I am correct- 
ly informed, the national debt, at the expiration of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848, did not ex- 
ceed but a fraction over $65,000,000, and of the 
$16,000,000 loan not one cent has been expended, 
and it is altogether probable that it will cover 
nearly (if not all) the contingencies of the war. 











anational debt? Is it not the opinion of his 


art 
that a ** national debt is a national blessing? e 
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. : . A me “Hon. ALPuEevs Fe 
recommended its passage, in which récommenda- | Senate United States, Washington, D. C.”” 
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But why does the gentleman object so strongly to | 


sae A Washington, June 14, 1848. 

 Teferred to the Military Committee, composed of “Sir: In reply to your note of the 12th instant, I have to 

Messrs. Botts, Burt, Wilson, Haralson ickey, | inform you, that the allowance for a to volunteers, as | 

Boyd, Marvin, Haskell, and Fisher (six Whies | at present fixed, has not been diminished from former rates, | 

and thies Demi : ? 5° || but is the same ($3 50 per month) as was allowed before the | 

it Ocrats,) not one of whom was hos- || passage of the act of January 26, 1948, and more than one 

die van oe aeeie che On the 19th of January, || doliar per month greater than is allowed to soldiers of the 

y, through their chairman, (Mr, Borrs,) report- || Tesular army. ; 
ed it back to the House, without iinaehdtient. and fh gene - +: een aetens Generel, 


'| duced a bill regulating the compensation of collect- 
|| ors and other officers of the customs, which be- 
'| came a law, and which has saved the Government 
| annually some fifty thousand dollars. My friend 
‘| from North Carolina [Mr. McKay] has, for sev- 
|| eral years, been laboring to reduce the expenses of 
| collecting the revenues And Mr. Walker, (Sec- 
‘retary of the Treasury,) at this session, recom- 
| mended a reduction. His suggestions, and those 
of my friend from North Carolina, were adopted 
| by the Committee of Ways and Means, and the 
aggregate amount has been reduced from $2,059,- 
17 86, in 1846-'7, and $2,090,916 in 1347-’8 to 
$1,570,000 in 1848-’9. oes this look like a dis- 
| position in the Democratic party to throw any ob- 


j 
} 
' 
} 


stacles in the way of salutary retrenchment and 
reform? Will the gentleman please show any such 
|| indication on his side of the House, unless it is 
| just before some important election ? 

{| Gentlemen had complained of the extravagance 
\\ of this Administration, but in all cases fail to give 
H us the items. It is an easy thing to make sweep- 
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ing declarations and naked assertions, but far more 
difficult to specify and particularize. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania takes us back to the Presidency 
of John Quiney Adams, and, without making any 
allowance for the growth of our country, its territo- 
ries, its trade, commerce, business of allt descrip- 
tions; without reflecting that it has become one of 
the greatest nations, in all respects, in the world— 
censures Mr. Polk and the Democratic party for 
not reducing all our national expenditures to those 
ef Mr. Adams’s administration. Sir, if your party 
is sincere in these complaints, and if you are really 
honest in your professions, (when you talk as the 
genlteman from Pennsylvania does,) let me ask 
why you did not apply the knife in 1841-"42, when 
you had the power? Why did you increase them 
far beyond those of Mr. Adams’s administration 
and of subsequent Administrations ? 
In 1841, the expenditures (exclusive of the public debt) 
WO csc bee igs 0t cnckes ppeshenegdsesesase $25,196,840 29 
ee Se en rr ee a veevceneee 24,361,586 50 
You then were hurled from power, and the Dem- 
ocratic party succeeded: and look at the difference, 
in so short a period ! 


The expenditures (the time of commencing the fiscal year 
having been changed from Ist January to Ist July) were, 


for #1x MONLNS In 1849... cece eee eens eee pIL,26,508 OO 
Bir 1B4B="44.. wc cccccced soccccccoevccesceces 20,650,108 O1 
BD FGA 945 cn on v0ss cvccessnvoresevecccsones 21,295,369 61 


Is it not, then, really amusing, here, where we | 


know each other, and where the course of each is 
closely observed, to hear the Whigs lecture upon 
retrenchment and reform? Does not your party, as 
a party, vote, almost invariably, for the largest 
appropriations, whether in public or private bills? 
Are you not for a splendid government, conducted 
on the most magnificent scale? No man can come 
to any other conclusion, who has watched atten- 
tively your course of legislation during the last 
five years. In truth, one of the great differences 
between parties here, is, that the one party (with 
some exceptions) is favorable to what they term 
** liberal’? appropriations, whilst the other is for 
scrutinizing closely every item 1n an appropriauion 
bill, and conducting the business of the Govern- 
ment just as economically as their own. 


A word or two to my friend from Georgia, [Mr, | 


Toomss,} who has just preceded me, and I have 
done. He says General Taylor, if elected, will 
bring back this Government to the purer principles 
and policy of General Washington, but he most 
studiously avoids giving us any idea of what those 
principles or that policyare. He places himself 
on the Allison letter, upon which almost any and 
every construction may be put. From it you can- 


not tell whether General Taylor is in favor of a | 


bank or against it, for the sub-treasury or against 
it, for a protective tariff or against it, for internal 
improvements or against them, for the distribution 


of the proceeds of the public lands or against it; | 


and for the Wilmot proviso or against it. This 
is your candidate, Seeing such is your mood, and 
you are disposed to take General Taylor without 
pledges, and without any avowal of principles, and 
fight the battle of 1840 over again, | would most 
respectfully recommend to you the perusal of the 
letter of the Hon. Willoughby Newton (a highly 
respectable Whig, and recently a member of this 
House from the Old Dominion) to a Whig com- 
mittee in Richmond, in February, 1844, who in- 
vited him, I believe, to assist In preparing an 
address from a convention to the Whigs of Vir- 
ginia. In that letter, speaking of the contest of 
1840, Mr. Newton says: 

“ We had a long and arduous contest, and achieved what 
we supposed a glorious triumph. But what advantages 
have we reaped from our labors? The fruits of all our toils 
have turned to ashes on our lips; and we may truly exclaim 
with Pyrrhus, ‘one more such victory, and we are un- 
done.’? 

And if your anticipations are realized, that period 
is approaching. But in my judgment, the signs 
of the times indicate that the period has arrived, 
and that the Whig party, aa the party was known 
under the “imbodiment”’ of its principles, is al- 
ready broken into fragments. How much more 
noble it would be for your party, sinking as it is, 
to be defeated contending for principles, in pursu- 
ance of this most salutary advice of Mr. Newton: 

«Let me adjure the convention not to repeat the errors 
of 1840, which have been the truittul source of all our woes. 
Let them remember that ‘honesty is the best policy,’ both 
in public and private life. 1 think I Know something of the 
Virginia character. Gur people are liberal and ingenuous; 


ge 
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they will tolerate an honest difference of opinion, sineerely 


entertained and honesfly expressed; but they abher even | 


the appearance of dissimulation. Let the convention, there- 
fore, boldly avow the principles of the party—advocate a 


| tariff with proper discrimmation for the reasonable protec- 
tion of our great domestic interests, and such other measures 
as they may dcem essential to the purity of the Government 
| and the prosperity of the people. 


Here the chairman’s hammer fell, and further 
remarks were precluded. 





THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. BEDINGER, 
| OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or RepresEnTATIvEs, 

June 22, 1848. 


The Speaker pro tem. stated that the business first in 
| order was the consideration of the two reports from the 
Committee on Public Expenditures, upon which the genale- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Bepineer] had the floor. 


Mr. BEDINGER said he regretted to encroach 
upon the time and patience of the House by the 


fence of the report of the minority of the Commit- 
tee on Public Expenditures, which he had the 
honor to present yesterday, and im reply to some 


| House yesterday morning. The subject, however, 
was one of considerable importance, both to the 
House and to the country, inasmuch as it involved 
/ an elaborate attack upon, and an attempted defence 
of, the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Ele hoped, therefore, that the House would 
hear with patience the remarks which he had to 
make in defence of the minority report which he 
had submitted. 

The Committee on Public Expenditures, if not 
) by violating their duty, yet by usurping powers 


and jurisdiction which did not properly belong to | 
| them, had been employed during nearly the whole | 
| of the winter and spring in preparing a labored || 
report of some forty pages upon the annual report | 


| of the Secretary of the Treasury, and in endeavor- 
| ing to convict the Secretary of errors, discrepancies, 
| and blunders, which, if they were really to be found 
| in his report, would wholly disqualify him for the 
high office which he now fills with such distin- 
guished ability, and with such credit to his coun- 


committee which, until the present session of Con- 
gress, had been regarded as a mere nullity; its ju- 
risdiction, duties, and powers having been entirely 
superseded by the additional powers conferred on 
the Committee of Ways and Means on the 7th of 
| January, 1802, and by the six committees on ex- 
_penditures in the several departments, created on 
the 30th March, 1816. But even if the powers and 
, duties of this committee had not been thus super- 
_seded, its original jurisdiction did not, as he con- 
ceived, extend to the investigation and examination 
| of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 


Mr. B. only adverted to this want of jurisdiction | 
| on the part of the committee, because he had been | 


compelled to inform the House, when the report 
of the committee had been first presented to it, 
that although he was a member of that committee, 


about to be made, until it had been adopted by 
| the committee. 
| the first and only meeting which he had attended, 
(for the reasons, that at times when he had been 
summoned he had not been able to find the room 


at other times, he had failed to find a quorum 
present,) had appointed a sub-committee, con- 
sisting of three members, of which he was one. 
But he did not know at the time, nor was he 
informed afterwards, that the object of that sub- 
committee was to go into an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the annual report of the Secretary of the 


the report had been adopted by the committee. It 
might be said that it was his duty to attend all the 
meetings of the committee, even if he had to procure 


‘| procure a search-warrant to ascertain their where- 
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national bank, eo nomine, and without circumlocution, a | 


remarks which he felt it his duty to make in de- ! 


of the remarks made by the gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania, [Mr. Srroum,] who had addressed the | 


try and to himself. This report proceeded from a | 


_ he had not been aware that any such investigation | 
was actually pending, or that any such report was | 


It was true that the committee, at | 


in which they were to meet—they having, he | 
believed, no regular room assigued to them; and | 


Treasury. He knew nothing of this until after 





| 


abouts, and to participate in their proceedings, even 
if those proceedings transcended their jurisdiction 
It might have been his duty, also, to ascertain what 

the sub-committee was about all the winter, and 
|| to participate in their deliberations and investica. 
'| tions; and he assured the House that if he could 
| have had the slightest idea of the magnitude of the 
| work which they were about to undertake, he 
/ would have made an effort to have had a hand jy, 
it, if it had only been to make some effort to save 
them from the numerous errors into which they 
have faflen in their laudable attack upon the Sec- 
_retary of the Treasury. He owed the committee 
/an apology for not having known what they were 
| engaged in during the winter, and he really felt jx 
due to them that he should makeit. He had acty- 
ally inflicted upon the committee a serious injury, 
by not having informed himself of, and participated 
in, their great undertaking. For, if he had been 
informed of their action, it is very probable he 
| would have informes the Secretary of the Treas- 
/ury, as he never could attack army one without 
informing him that he was attacking, or meant to 
attack him; and if he had informed the Secretary 
of the premeditated attack Pe his report, the 
committee would most probably have avoided the 
numerous and ‘‘glaring’’ errors into which they 
themselves had heedlessly fallen, which appeared 
'in almost every page of their report, and which 
they had now, unfortunately for themselves, bla- 
zoned and published to the world. For he was 
unwilling to believe that the Secretary, if he had 
| been aware of their action at first, would willfully, 
maliciously, and cruelly, have suffered them to go 
stumbling on from one huge blunder to another— 
here attacking tables of the Register, and calling 
them the Secretary ’s report; there mistaking one 
| book for another—committing error upon error in 
| rapid succession, tothe amount of some sixty-four 
| in a report of thirty-nine or forty pages; and, at 
i every step, walking deliberately into the very pit- 
fall which they had digged for another. He said 
the Secretary was a merciful man, and he did not 
| believe he would have stood calmly by and wit- 


| nessed this reckless suicide upon the part of the 
committee. Therefore, he repeated, he owed the 
| committee an apology for not having in‘ormed 
| himself, and the Secretary also, of their intended 
|| attack, in order that they might have been saved 
| from such marvellous blundering by the generosity 
| of the Secretary. But neither the Secretary, nor 
| the Acting Secretary, had the slightest intimation 
| or suspicion of the mighty laboring of this moun- 
/ tain, until the mouse had crawled out at their 
feet! 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania,{Mr. Stroum,| 
who was the chairman of the sub-committee, had 
| said, on yesterday, that he did not deem it the duty 
| of the committee to inform the Secretary of the 
|| elaborate attack preparing against him. Sir, it 
might not have come strictly within the pale of 
their duty to have done so, but generosity and 
' courtesy should have induced them to withhold 
the blow until they had warned him against whom 
it was to have been aimed. Sir, they premeditated 
a most serious charge—that of negligence, or in- 
capacity—against the Secretary; would it have 
been more than justice to have informed him be- 
fore they made it? Sir, it, would have been just, 
and it would have been polilic, moreover, so to 
have acted; for, by so doing, the committee would 
have saved, not the Secretary, but themselves. 
The perpetration of sixty-four errors in thirty- 
nine pages would have been spared them, and they 
would have saved their reputation both as account- 
ants and arithmeticians, and as generous oppo- 
nents. There was but one ground upon which 
they might justify their not having informed the 
Secretary of their intended attack. Their labored 
effort, in truth, was not against the Secretary, but 
against another and very different officer—the 
Register of the Treasury—who, the committee 
should have known, was not appointed by the 
Secretary, could not be removed from office by 
him, was not responsible to him, and whose du- 
ties prescribed by law were as different from those 
of the Seretary as the duties of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stronm] are different from 
_ those of the Speaker of this House, or as the du- 
| ties of the Committee on Public Expenditures are 
from those which they have attempted to perform. 
Mr. B. here read from the act. of Congress of 
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September 2, 789, entitled “* An act to establish 
the Treasury Department:”” 
«“ Spc. 2. That it shall be the daty of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury to digest and prepare plans foe the improvement 
and management of the revenue, and for the support of 
public credit; to prepare and report estimates of the public | 
cevenue ard the public expenditures ; to superintend the 
collection of the revenue ; to decide on the ferms ot keeping 
and stating accounts, and making retarns, and te grant, wn- 
der the limitations herein established, or to be hereinatter 
provided, all warrants of moneys to be issued from the 


The National Finances—Mr. Bedinger. 
House on the 8th of December last, there are thirty- 
two tables from the Register’s office, all of which 
are dated on the first of the same month, or between 
that and the &th; embracing the whole operations 
of the Government as to its debts, its receipts, and 


i, its commerce, or from 1789 down to the Ist of 


December, 1847. These are contained in an enor- 
mous library of folio volumes. Now, if the com- 
mittee suppose the Secretary could, between the 


such services relative to the sale of the lands belonging to || labors, examine and compare all these thirty-two 
| tables with the books from which they were taken, 
| they give him credit for greater labering powers 
| than any of his friends ever claimed for him. 
Thus it will be seen (continued Mr. B.) that in 


the United States as may be by law required of him; to 
make report and give information to either branch of the 
Legislature, in person or in writing, as he may be required, 
respecting all matters referred to him by the Senate or House | 
of Representatives; and generaby to perform all sock ser- 
vices relative to the fiaances as he shall be directed to per- 
form.” 

Mr. B. continued. It would be seen by this sec- | 
tion of the law defining the duties of the Secretary, 
that he is not required to keep the books, or to certify 
the condition of the public debts, receipts, and expend- 
itures. He isto prepare and report estimates of the | 
public revenue and expenditures, &c.; and that, even 
the committee do not pretend to say he has not | 
done in a most masterly manner. They alleged no 
error in his estimates. They were too correct, | 
They had been too fully realized to admit of doubt 
or question. They had placed the reputation of 
the Secretary for sagacity and foresight where it 
might safely defy the attacks of the committee and | 
of every one else. 

But the attack of the committee was levelled— | 


their superserviceable zeal the committee had dealt 


treasury in pursuance of appropriations by law ; to execute | ist and 8th day of December, in addition to other | 


their blows at the wrong person; and wherever | 


‘* Secretary of the Treasury” occurs in their report, 
we should read ‘* Register of the Treasury,”’ since 


| it was that officer’s tables which the committee had 


though they did not seem to be aware of the fact || 


themselves—at the Register, and all their ammu-_ 
nition was exhausted upon his tables appended to | 
the Secretary’s report. Now, what were the | 
Register’s duties, prescribed by the same act of | 
1789? Section 6 provided— 

“That it shall be the duty of the Register to Keep all ac- 
counts of the receipts and expenditures of the public money, 
and of all debts due to or from the United States ; to receive 
fiom the Comptroller the accounts which shail have been 
finally adjusted, and to preserve such accounts with their 
vouchers and certificates; to record ail warrants for the re- | 
ceipts or payment of moneys at the treasury, certify the | 
same thereon, and to transmit to the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury copies of the certificates of balances of accounts, ad- | 
justed, as is herein directed.’’ 

Such were the duties of the Register, prescribed | 
by law. It would thus be seen ata glance that 
the Register is a very different officer from the 
Secretary, and is wholly independentof him. Now, 


every error which the committee had affected to | the tables regularly made out and legally attested 


Would the House—would the | 


find, is contained, by their own showing, in the | 
tables of the Register appended to the report of the 

Secretary, and not in the report itself. ith these 

tables the Secretary of the Treasury had nothing 

todo. It was net his duty to compare them; it | 
was not his duty to examine them; and if he had | 
disputed and refused to receive them, he would have | 
violated his duty and the law; for he was bound | 
by the law to take the tables furnished and certi- | 
fied by the Register, who was bound by law to 
keep the books, and to furnish these tables; and 
these tables were | 
Secretary, but even in a court of justice. 


error, Mr. B. repeated again, which the committee | 


| of their researches. 


attacked, and not the Secretary’s report: and this 
was a fundamental and all-important error of the 
committee. Here he might rest the defence. But 
he would proceed to examine the attack of the 
committee upon the tables of the Register, and show 


‘| mittee, and claimed it as their own! 


that the sole result of the investigation of the com- | 


mittee had been to convict themselves of very many 
errors, whilst they discovered none in those tables, 
though they pointed out one which had been dis- 
covered long before by other persons. 

But he desired, first, to call the attention of the 
House to the method adopted by the committee, 
and the manner in which they had proceeded in 
their investigation. The committee had not as- 
serted—had not pretended to assert—that they had 
at any time applied to the Secretary, or the Acting 
Secretary, for information or aid in the prosecution 
But, according to their own 
showing, such information as they had gathered, 


/and such tables as they had procured, were fur- 


{ 


| 
| 
} 
| 


nished them by clerks in the Register’s office; and 
these tables thus furnished were not signed or 
attested by any human being. Here, then, wasa 
committee attacking the regularly attested, certified, 


i 
' 


| 


and legal tables of the Register, upon the bare tes- | 
|timony of certain unsigned, unattested, unautho- | 


rized statements, made out by certain irresponsible 
clerks in the Register’s office! And upon such 
authority the committee asked the House and the 
country to condemn the Secretary’s report, and 


by the Register. 
country place any confidence in a report made upon 
such data, and which did not pretend to exhibit 


i} 


ii 
tt 


one solitary table or statement properly or legally | 


authenticated? Would the country compare the 


properly-attested tables appended to the Secretary’s | ing ! 
| ment, in which the very information which the com- 


report with the unauthenticated copies of irrespon- 
sible clerks, whose names are not even attached to 
them, and condemn the report upon such evidence? 

Mr. STROHM interposed to explain, and was 
understood to say that the committee had had re- 


° } 
egal evidence, not only to the || course to the books themselves, for some part of 
Every | the statements. 


Mr. BEDINGER did not doubt it. But how 


thought they had found, is in these tables of the |; did that mend the matter? Who was to say 
Register, and not in the report of the Secretary. || whether the committee had copied and quoted the 


The estimates of the Secretary are not disputed— 
they are not even alluded to; and one would judge, 
from reading the report of the committee, that they 
either regarded the Secretary and the Register as 
one and the same officer, or that they actually be- 
lieved it to be the wom 4 of the Secretary to examine, 
compare, and prove the tables of the Register before 
he had them appended to his report. Sir, (said 
Mr. B.,) the present Secretary of the Treasury has 
never shrunk from any labor appertaining to his 
office. Every duty which the law requires at his 
hands, he has formed with alacrity and with 
consummate ability. The Herculean tasks which 
have devolved upon him during the present Ad- 
ministration, would have deterred or crushed any 
one destitute of his ability and indomitable energy. 
But to do what the committee seem to regard as 
his duty—to compare, examine, and prove all the 
tables which the law requires the Register to certify 
and furnish him with, in addition to his other la- 
bors—were a task which no human being could 
accomplish. This the framers of the law foresaw, 
and relieved the Secretary from those labors by | 
creating a Register, on whom they devolved. Ap- 
pended to the report of the Secretary sent to the 


books accurately? He would show many errors 


| 
| 
| 
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none; they had pointed out and called attention to 
one only, and that one had been discovered by the 
Hon. Mr. Hunter, of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. It was an error of $1,401,900 in whble 
G of the Register. This error had been discov- 
ered,as he stated before, by the Hon. Mr. Hunter, 
of the Senate, early in the winter, and had been 
long since made public, acknowledged by the 
Register, and satisfactorily accounted for. Mr. B. 
held in his hand a letter from the Hon. Mr. Arn- 
ERTON, of the Senate, dated early in February last, 
calling the attention of the Register to this error; 
and referred to Mr. Arnerron’s speech, in which 
it was fully and satisfactorily accounted for. This 
was the only actual error—he appealed to any un- 
prejudiced man who would carefully examine the 
report—that the committee had Leen able to point 
out; and that had been discovered for them by the 
Committee on Finance in the Senate; yet the com- 
mittee had taken as much credit to themselves as 
if they had actually made the detection themselves, 
They had usurped the thunder of the Senate com- 
With the 
labor of the whole winter and spring, then, they 
had shown but ene actual error in one of the Regis- 
ter’s tables. All the others, called by them errors, 
were, in fact, (ashe was sure every one could be sat- 
isfied who would carefully read the report,) merely 
misapprehensions and miscalculations of the com- 
mittee themselves. 

Mr. B. would now ask the attention of the House 
whilst he exposed a few of the most glaring errors 


| contained in the report of the committee, and they 


would at once see how very little reliance was to 
be placed on such a report. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stroum} 
had, on yesterday, in the candor and honesty of 


| his heart, admitted that the report of the commit- 
| tee contained errors, and expressed his wonder 
| that it did not contain more. 
| the gentleman entirely. 
| port got up by such means, and under such cir- 


Mr. B. agreed with 
It was strange that a re- 


cumstances, should contain any one statement 
that was accurate; though, he must confess, he 
thought sixty-four errors in thirty-nine pages a 
pretty respectable number for any report to con- 
tain! The first great errer which the committee 
fell into, was in wholly overlooking House docu- 
ment No. 7, which he held in his hand, and which 


| was a meat of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


made to Congress on the 13th of December last, 
only five days after his annual report had been sent 
in. This document the Secretary was required by 
law to furnish to Congress. It contained upwards 
of 400 pages, and in it might be found much of the 


| very information which the committee had accused 


the Secretary with omitting. This important docu- 


mittee could not find, is literally piled up to their 
hand, they had entirely overlooked; and i gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania had frankly confessed that 
he did not know it was in existence until he had 
found it on his table some five or six days ago, as 


| if it had been a mushroom that had sprung up 


| there in the night! Why, sir, it had been laid 
| on your table on the 14th of December last; and 
|, although it may not have been printed until re- 
|| cently, yet there it was, and it was the duty of 


in the committee’s report, some of which they | the gentleman, and of the committee, to havé pro- 
themselves admitted. How, then, could he rely || cured and carefully examined it, before they at- 
|upon the accuracy of their examination of the || tempted their attack upon the Secretary. Yet, not- 


books? He repeated again, they had not exhib- 
ited one solitary authentic copy, record, or table. 
He defied them to produce one such, and he was 


| sure that fact alone was sufficient to condemn their 


whole report. One of the most remarkable errors 
of the committee seemed to him to be the fact, that 
they appeared to have regarded it as the duty of 
the Secretary to compare the Register’s tables, not 
only with the books, but also with these their own 
statements, which were not furnished them by the 
clerks until weeks and months after the Secretary’s 
report was sent to the House! For it was these 
statements by which they tried and condemned 
him; and, of course, the inference is irresistible, 


that it was by those they supposed he should have | 


compared the tables in his report! But even allow- 
ing the committee the full benefit of the clerk’s 
unattested copies, and their own examination of the 


books, and allowing them all to be accurate and | 


correct; still, what error had the committee de- 
tected? As he said before, they had discovered 


j 
| 
| 
| 


|| withstanding the law makes it the duty of the See- 
it retary to furnish this document every year, and 
‘| consequently every member should have known 
| of its existence, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
| (Mr. Srroum] frankly confessed that neither he 
nor his attacking committee knew of its exist- 


ence until the other day! And here the gentle- 
man’s friend from New York [Mr. Concer} had 
come to the rescue, and had stated that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had frequently taken that doc- 
ument out of the hands of the printers, after it had 
been sent to them, and had retained the index 


| though they had repeatedly sent to him for it; and 


thus they were prevented from printing it earlier 
in the session. 

Now, Mr. B. would inform the gentleman from 
New York that he was entirely mistaken; and he 
(Mr. B.) undertook there, upon the responsibility 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, unequivocally to 
deny the correctness of that statement. The Sec- 


|| retary never had touched or seen that document 
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after he had sent it to the House. He had never 
sent to the printer for it; nor had he ever autho- 
rized any one else to do so. He had never sent for 
any proofs of the documents; nor had he in an 
manner interfered with it, or with the printing of 
it, since he first sent it to Congress. 

Mr. CONGER begged permission to say a word 
by way of explanation. He desired to say that in 
the remark which he made yesterday, there was 
an error in relation to the index to that work. In 
making his explanation yesterday, he mistook the 
document; and, to set himself and the House right 
on that subject, in case it should be necessary that 
he should hereafter have occasion to make expla- 
nations, he this morning called on the public printer 
to make further inquiries, and he found he was in 
error on the subject of that index being in the hands 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury for the period he 
yesterday named. ‘There was no index to this doc- 
ument, But he stated,on the authority of the 
printers—and he knew nothing more about it— 
that proofs of that document had been in the hands 
of the Secretary, that they remained there weeks 
and weeks, and that that was the reason of the de- 
lay in furnishing them to the House. This expla- 
nation he made in justice to the printers; and if 
there was a question of veracity between them, 
that must rest with the printers and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. BEDINGER again asserted, on the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
Secretary never did send for proofs of that docu- 
ment. 

Mr. CONGER did not assert that he sent for the 
report; but, on the authority of the printers, he 
stated that proofs were furnished. 

Mr. BEDINGER cared not what the printers 
might say. The printers’ testimony in this case 
was somewhat like the unattested authority of 
some clerk with which the Committee on Public 
Expenditures sought to affix blame on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Yesterday, the gentleman 
from New York spoke on his own authority, and 
now he furnished the authority of the printers; but 
he, (Mr. B.,) on the authority of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, gave it abroad denial. Whoever 
may have taken the document from the printers, he 
neither knew nor cared. It was not the Secretary, 
nor was it done by his authority. He then read 
several extracts from the document, showing that 
the very information which the committee accused 
the Secretary with having omitted, was therein 
contained; and he again asked, what reliance could 
be placed upon such a report? 

This, then, was the first great error, committed 
in the very outset by the committee; and it was 
fatal to the whole report. 

The next error to which he would advert, (he 
had not time even to mention all of them,) was an 
error which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srroum] frankly admitted yesterday, of $557,900 
in the amount of stock issued under the act of 1847, 
in exchange for specie during the quarter ending 
September 30, which the committee have left en- 
tirely out of their calculation! Now, this error 
was admitted by the committee. How, then, stood 
the case? Here were certain gentlemen who un- 
dertook to criticise and hold up to public condem- 
nation the annual report of the Secretary. They 
had taken a whole winter to hunt out errors and 
pick flaws in it, but had succeeded in finding but 
one, (not in the report, but in one of the tables,) 
which had been discovered by other persons, and 
long since satisfactorily accounted for. Yet, at 
the very first blush, the report made by these gen- 


tlemen was found to contain an enormous error, in , 


one single calculation, of $557,900! and so palpable 
and glaring was this error, that the authors of the 
report were compelled to admit it at once. And 
this was an error, not in the tables of a third 
person, but made by the committee themselves, 
admitted by them, and for which they alone are 
responsible. This error the committee repeated 
over and over again. It vitiated their whole 
subsequent proceedings. It was the leaven leav- 
ening the whole lump; it was the poison killing 
their whole work. It ran through their report. 
Ay, it literally ran the report through and killed it. 
They admitted a further error of $72, as charged 
on page 63 of minority report. ‘The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srroum] shook his head; 
he did not admit it, then. 


Mr. B. thought he had | 





| of the Treasury. 
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done so—it was an error, nevertheless. Did not | have attempted to storm Gibraltar with a 
| pistol. 

He wanted to |) . Mr. B. would take this opportunity to say— 

what was well known—that the consummate alyi!. 

ity with which the Treasury Department and the 

| finances of the Government had been managed 

‘under the administration of the present Secretary, 


the gentleman admit the error of three cents charged 
on page 64 of the minority report? 
show the House that the minority had been par- | 
ticular, and had detected the small as well as the 

great blunders of the committee. One other error, | 
not admitted, might be seen, as charged on page 49 
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pocket- 


of the minority report, where the committee had || had excited the wonder and elicited the applause 


subtracted $3,186,500 from $4,339,856, and made 


| of many, even of his most determined political op- 


the difference $1,143,356, instead of $1,153,356; in |, ponents. The finances were never in a better con- 


other words, the gentleman had taken 8 from 13, 
and left 4! Now, it had been said of him, (Mr. 
B.,) by those disposed to slander him, that he was 
better at figures of rhetoric than figures of arith- 
metic; and that his calculations of *‘ eagles’? were 
better than any he could make of dollars and cents. 
Nevertheless, his powers of computing were suffi- 
cient to discover the monstrous errors in the calcu- 
lations of the committee. He could at least sub- 
tract 8 from 13, and not leave the remainder 4! | 
Now, this was not a very great error of the com- 
mittee; it was only $10,000. He would call the 
attention of the House to one of much greater 
magnitude. In table D, as stated in their printed 
report, (here Mr. B. held it up, and invited any 


own country! 


dition—the public credit never was higher. 


The Secretary had been authorized to borrow, 


/ on stock and were notes, atinterest never higher 


than six per cent., forty-nine millions of dollars; 


| none of which had been sold below par, and three- 
. fourths of it above par for specie, at a premium of 


$600,000; and this, too, during the prosecution of a 


foreign war,and while influential Whig members on 


that floor were aiming daggers at the Secretary, and, 
to reach him, were striking at the credit of their 
Compare this with the state of the 
public credit during the last war with Great Brit- 


ain, when, according to the report of the Commit. 


tee of Ways and Means of the House, made jr, 
1830, we could obtain but thirty-four millions of 


one to examine it,) they stated the amount of | dollars for eighty millions of stock and treasur 


means in the first division of the table at $102,779,- 
657 45; and in the second division of same table, | 
it is stated at $112,779,657 45—making a dif- | 
ference of only $10,000,000 in one table! They 
aceused the Secretary’s report of errors, but here 
was a whapper in their own! I 
Mr. STROHM reminded Mr. B. that he had | 
explained this on the day before. ‘The gentleman 


' 


notes. And who had forgotten, that in 1843, under 


an administration voted into power by Whig 


votes, and during a period of profound peace with 


all the world, the credit of our country had sunk 
| so low that it was deemed necessary to employ a 


financial agent to proceed across the Atlantic, and 
beg a little money for our country from the crowned 
heads of Europe? Had any one forgotten the re- 


would find, that when the amount was brought || port of the Whig Secretary of the Treasury of 12th 


over to the next page, it was stated correctly; so | 
that the result remained unchanged. 
Mr. BEDINGER said this was very true; but } 
should not their falling into so great an error as || 
this in their own figures teach them to extend some || 
little charity to the statements of others? Mr. B. 
had as much right to charge this upon the majority 
report, as the majority had to charge similar mis- 
tabeke (if any such there were) upon the Secretary | 
| 
The gentleman (Mr. Strom] had said that por- | 
tion of the minority report which said the com- 
mittee had been very lucky, or very fortunate, in |! 
balancing one error by another, was particularly |, 
rich. Now, he (Mr. B.) thought that the com- || 
mittee had been particularly lucky in some portions |, 
of their report; and it reminded him forcibly of the 
old adage: ‘‘ Certain persons are remarkable for 
good luck.’? He would not himself apply this 
adage to the majority of the committee, although 
some persons might make such a malicious appli- || 
cation of it. [A vorce: ** What persons are remark- |) 
able for good luck?’’] It is pretty well known 
what persons they are. | 
Mr. B. said his time would not allow him to |) 
specify at present any more of the many errors in 
which the report of the committee abounded. | 
Those who would take the trouble to examine the 
subject, would find them in almost every page. To 
recapitulate, the committee had overlooked one of 
the most important documents of the session, filled 
as it was with the very information which they | 
accused the Secretary with having omitted! They | 
had mistaken the tables of the Register for the re- 
port of the Secretary. They had attacked these || 
tables upon data procured from clerks alone, and 
had never produced or exhibited one single table 
or estimate properly authenticated, or even bear- 
ing the signature of anybody! In one of their 
earliest statements, they had committed and ad- 
mitted an enormous error of $557,900, and this had 
become such a favorite, such.a pet with them, that |, 
they had run it through the whole of their subse- 
quent report, and thus vitiated every other calcu- 
lation! They had made errors of millions of dol- |) 
lars, of thousands of dollars, of hundreds, of fifties; 
and even down to the pitiful sum of three cents, had || 
their errors extended. No rock was too huge for || 
them to stumble over, no pebble too tiny to trip up || 
their heels! The name of their errors was legion |, 
—sixty-four in number, and thirty-three millions || 
in amount!!—an efficient weapon, truly, with || 
which to hope to batter down the monument of |! 
genius which the Sccretary had erected when he |! 
compiled his annual report, 
Sir, to quote the language of a great man upon | 
a different occasion, the gentlemen might as well 


} 
| 





| 
\ 
| 








_ systems were constant 
‘commercial communities, among merchants and 


daily proclaimin 


anuary, 1843, in which he said: 

“ The repeated failures incurred in negotiating at home 
upon advantageous or creditable terms, suggested the policy 
of sending an agent abroad, for the purpose of endeavoring 
to effecta favorable negotiation in England, or upon the con- 
tinent. Accordingly, a gentleman of the highest consider- 
ation for intelligence and integrity was selected for this 
purpose, and left the United States in July last. [ regret to 
communicate that be has since returned without accom- 
plishing the object of his mission.” 


Sir, (continued Mr. B.,) the proud eminence 
which our country now occupies is in admirable 
contrast with the degraded position she occupied 
under that Administration. And for this proud 
eminence which we now occupy we were ws much 
indebted to the admirable operation of the much- 
abused systems of free trade and the independent 
treasury, governed, controlled, and managed as 
they had been by the wisdom of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as we were to any other cause. Yet 
that Hall had often reverberated to the thunders of 
denunciation against those measures, and predic- 
tions of public degradation and individual ruin had 


| resounded from one end of the land to the other. 


But their echoes had scarcely died upon the ear, 
the startled imagination had scarcely comprehend- 


ed the ee eee of impending ruin, before 


the wisdom of the projectors of those systems was 
manifested in their operation, and the eyil bodings 
of partisans were forgotten in the universal and 
unexampled poneneeey of the country. These 

y producing converts in the 


men of business; and the voice of experience was 
to an attentive and intelligent 
people the beneficent results of these two great 
cardinal principles of the Democratic policy. 
Mr. B. said, in conclusion, he had not designed, 
by the remarks which he had made, to cast any 
censure upon the majority of the committee, or to 
impugn their motives. e had no doubt they had 
acted in accordance with what they had deemed 
their duty. No word had fallen from-him designed 


to wound the feelings of any member of that com- 


mittee. If anything he had said had had that 
effect, he regretted it extremely. But the plain 
truth was, the committee had gone beyond their 
depth. “ Like little wanton boys who swim on 
bladders,” they had ventured not exactly into & 
* sea of glory,” but into a sea of figures; the blad- 
ders had unfortunately exploded under them, and 
he was afraid they were destined to go down. In 
homely phrase, they had gone for wool and come 
home shorn. They had gone a whaling, but the 
leviathan whom they had hoped to harpoon had 
roved a rock, against which their fragile bark had 
en shattered to pieces. 


The morning hour here expired. 
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INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. W. JOHNSON, 
OF ARKANSAS, 


In the House or Representatives, 
July 6, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Indian Appropriation Bill, 

Mr. JOHNSON said: The Senate had stricken 
from the House bill the third section, and he asked | 
the Clerk to read to the House that section, so 
that the committee might know what had been 
stricken out by the amendment of the Senate. 

it was accordingly read, as follows: 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the Indians 
east of the Rocky Mountains, there shall be Qwo superintend- 
ents of Indian affairs, with a compensation each of one 
thousand six hundted dollars per annum, to have the general 
superintendence, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of such tribes as 
the President of the United States may deem proper,aad 
whose duties and powers shall be those defined in the third 
section of the actof June the thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
aud thirty-four, providing for the organization of the Depart- | 
ment of Indian Affairs. And the organization prescribed 
by that act shall be further so modified that the number of | 
ayents shall not exceed nine, and the number of sub-agents 
six, fur all the Indians east of the Rocky Mountains, except 
the Indians of Texas, to be assigned to the charge of such 
tribes as the Secretary of War, with the approbation of the 
President, may prescribe, whose compensation each shall be 
twelve hundred dollars for the agents, and for the sub-agents | 
eight hundred dollars per annunr; and whose powers and | 
duties shall be those defined and prescribed by said act of 
June thirtieth, eighteen ‘hundred and thirty-four: Provided, 
That whenever the position of any of the tribes or our rela- 
tions with them may become so changed as to require it, the 
President of the United States may so far exercise the power | 
conferred by the fifth section ef the above-mentioned act, as 
to appoint sueh additional sub-agents, at the salary hcrein 
prescribed, as may be actually necessary. 

The section read was an extraordinary step. 
The gentleman from North Carolina was the au- | 
thor of it. He had no question of the gentleman’s || 
honest and earnest disposition to do everything | 
that was wise and just; and yet he was sonnaal 
to believe, that the gentleman knew little of the | 
consequences which would be entailed by this 
enactment upon the people of the western frontier, | 
a portion of whom he represented. 

The gentleman might consider it arrogance in 
so young a member as himself, (Mr. J.,) to ex- 
press himself so freely with reference to any action 
of his [Mr. McKay’s;] yet representing those | 
deeply concerned in this issue, he could not but 
speak freely, whether it was to the gentleman, to 
the House, or to any other party. 

This Government had long since established an |. 
Indian policy. That policy was dictated by the 
interests of the Union and benevolence to the In- | 
dian, Various systems had been attempted, but /' 
the present had been found to be by far the most | 
efficient and successful. Most unquestionably, | 
where our intercourse had been conducted and 
sustained by force, bloodshed and war had been 
the consequence; and it had become apparent, that 
the benign influences of a policy dictated in peace, 
were far best for the Indian, as well as preferable | 
tous, What was that policy? It was the estab- | 
lishment of a peaceful influence in the bosom of | 
the tribes, backed for all good objects by the power 
and authority of this Government; an influence in 
itself without physical force, exciting no jealousy, 
and attracting confidence. It was that of estab- 
lishing Indian agencies. Accordingly, we had 
found, in almost all the first treaties of the present 
century with the different tribes, that stipulations 
had been made which established agencies to con- 

uct our intercourse with them, 

From time to time, these agencies had been in- 
creased, until there were now twenty-nine—dig- || 
tributed mainly upon the frontiers of Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Wisconsin, which | 
States were immediately and vitally interested in | 
the subject before the House. Upon their con- | 
tinued existence, the representatives of all portions 
of the Union were now called to act. The member | 
from North Carolina [Mr. McKay].was for re- | 
ducing the number to nine agents and six sub- | 
agents—leaving a large number of tribes without || 
any agency—or, in other -words, amalgamating. | 
‘wo or three tribes under a single.agency; or, as 
the Indians regarded it, destroying their nation- 
ality by reducing them to one common agency, | 
one common government. {| 
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| his deductions were correct. 


‘and advocate 


inpatients and hopeless! 


| ize this arn 





If it be not to one common government, then 


| the smaller tribes amalgamated could not consider 


that they had any agent at all. Such was the 
absolute, inevitable result. The agent could not 
reside constantly or permanently with more than 
one tribe; and the tribes with whom he did not 
reside would never regard him as equally friendly 
or just to them. His agency in their matters 


| would even be regarded as influenced and dictated 


by prejudice and favoritism. Either they would 
be compelled to travel a considerable distance for 


the transaction of business with him, or the greatev | 


part of his time would be consumed in traveling 
from one tribe to another. He could not acquire 
that confidence, nor exercise that influence, which 
hitherto it had been the good fortune of our agents 


' to possess, and which had been attained alone by 


a residence among them, and an identification with 
them. To alter the system now, is to alter cus- 
tom, which is the Indian’s law, and to violate what 


they all regard as their right, so long as they , 


| choose to insist, by treaty stipulations or by pre- | 
' Scription. 


Indian Appropriations—Mr. R. | V. Johnson. 


, such had been the mode of procedure here. 


| to the Committee on Indian Affairs? 


Thus, ata mighty effort at economy in our In- || 


dian relations, for a saving of eleven thousand six 


hundred and fifty dollars, the salutary influence | 
now exercised is decidedly impaired, if not wholly | 


| destroyed. 


He addressed these remarks to the good sense 
of the House, and in no spirit of passion, and he 
appealed to every member of the House, who had 
any knowledge of Indian character, to show that 


abandon the present policy of an agent to a tribe, 
was to abandon the best and approved policy; they 
knew, that to attempt to bind different tribes to- 


| gether, having different habits, rules and regula- 


tions, in some instances different language and 
origin, in others existing and long-cherished and 
deep-seated enmities—to attempt to place such un- 
der the common agency of one individual, would 
be to provoke resistance, and a long series of crimés, 
if not of disastrous, expensive, and cruel wars. 
The Seminoles and Creeks have been divided, 
and fought each other for generations. Yet it is 


eee Cae ocnentagesanaeaeenenehomaiomemmmeaanees 


lation, as well calculated to involve us in border 
difficulties. 

That provision was introduced by amendment, 
after debate was closed, and not a member from 
Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, or any State imme- 
diately affected, was aware of the intention before, 
or understood it at the time it was added to this 
bill, It was read, of course; it was put to the vote 
without comment; it was adopted in silence, but 
in violation of all ordinary modes of legislation, 
and sent to the Senate as proper to be a part of the 
appropriation bill. A measure of that character, 
when it comes to this House, should come heralded 
by appropriate standing committees, sustained by 
areport upon its nature, objects, and consequences, 
and not by the dicta of one individual aner Yet 


Go look at the report, and appendix thereto, of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the present 
session of Congress. Did it not contain sugges- 
tions upon this subject? Was it not referred entire 
Had they 
reported in favor of it? At the last session of the 
twenty-ninth Congress, this same attempt was 


| made, and rejected by the Senate, but the com- 
| mittee had not seen fit to renew it; and now there 


is no recommendation in regard to the measure, 
and there never had been any report upon it. I 


| have searched to find such; I have found none, and 


They knew, that to | 


the design of the present movement to unite them | 


without their assent. ‘The Seminoles protest they 
will not bear it. The Creeks desire the union, in 
order that the Seminoles may be reincorporated in 
the old nation, now by far the most numerous and 
powerful of the two; but they oppose this meas- 


| ure of the Government, because they say it must 
|, and will widen the breach, and destroy all hope 


that, by mutual concessions and consent, it may 
ever be done hereafter. 
intractable than the Seminoles, as the Florida war 
must satisfy all; and upon their own declaration I 
predict Indian difficulues, and the future conse- 
quent expenditure by the United States of fifty to 


there is none. 

He could not but express his surprise and re- 
gret that a measure so materially affecting vital 
interests should thus have been taken up and 


| adopted, without the recommendation or responsi- 





There is. no tribe more | 


bility of the Government. The Executive was 
expected and required to recommend to Congress 


all necessary legislation, affecting our relations, 


foreign and domestic; yet the Executive is silent 
upon the subject. The Executive, with all knowl- 


| edge, and all means of knowledge, is silent. If 


this measure was necessary, it would be recom- 


| mended; but, do it yourselves, at the instance of a 
| single individual, and not only do you take action, 


whilst completely in the dark, presuming you know 
more than the Executive, who should know all, 
but you at the same time release the Executive 
from all responsibiltty for the results which may 
follow; you change established customs, and you 
enact a violation, in many instances, of treaty stip- 


ulations, establishing agencies for different Indian 
| tribes, 


Many additional tribes, by recent acquisitions, 
are thrown within our borders; many others, 
already ours, are in daily conta t with our people 
upon the track of emigration t»the shores of the 


| Pacific. Our supervision for the security of our 
|| people should be extended, our agencies increased ; 


a hundred thousand dollars to quell them, to say | 


' nothing of intervening hostilities and cruelties. 
| Light once ween our frontier the torch of war, and 


who shall tell how many of the tribes shall be in- 


' volved, crowded as they are together; how long 


that war shall be confined to their own borders, 
and how great shall be the expense of its reduc- 
tion, or how long it shall last? 

Such are the results endangered, by a departure 
from long-established policy, by an unwelcome 
change in our existing relations; protested against 
and opposed by all the tribes who have heard of it, 
alone for a saving of $11,650—an 
economy so pitiful, upon relations so extended, as 


vet this is a proposition to cut down.the number, 
from twenty-nine to fifteen. 
In passing this measure, (said Mr. J.,) you are 


|| enacting the will, as he believed and averred, of a 


} 


| 


to stamp our effort and our action as childishly | 


parsimonious. 
ith too much severity he could not character- 
t. It was.a measure that had never 
been reported by 


Means; the bill originally contained, as reported, 
nothing of it; but it had been inserted at the in- 
stance of a single individual—the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. McKay]—who, though upon 
a committee which had nothing to do with our In- 
dian policy, though far removed from the scene 
and the people which his action was more imme- 


the Committee of Ways and | 


|| humanity, must be the price, 
i] 


1 
1 


subordinate officer of the Executive department, 
who possessed the confidence of the member from 
North Carolina, and you are adopting it because 
that member possesses yours. You adoptitblindly, 
upon his suggestion, without a statement of facts, 
or endorsement, from any one of your own com- 
mittees; whilst he adopts it blindly, upon the judg- 
ment or wishes of the Commissioner; not dreaming 
of consequences we cannot but dread. 

The policy of the bureau was unfortunate for 
the West. Its head had yet to learn that he was 
dealing with a passionate, jealous, and stubborn 
race. The blunders of the past had cost hundreds 
of thousands,y es, millions, he could say with 
truth, for the whole Florida war alone was pro- 
duced by a blunder. The Commissioner had yet 
to be educated in his department, and for it. e 
had but one regret—it was, not that the treasury 
but that the blood ef the frontiers, and outraged 


Why does not the Commissioner reduce these 


| agencies, if it. be right? The President has the 
|| full power to doso at will. Such isthelaw. Why 


| come to Con 


diately to affect, had not hesitated to father it, and. 


urge it. He had not hesitated to take under his 
peculiar guardianship our Indian relations and 
frontier interests, extended as they are, without a 


‘ 
; 
| 
| 
} 


| sary-bloodshed and disaster. 


for a-law compelling it? Be- 
cause the President will not undertake a policy, the 


| resuits of which he cannot foresee, and which may 


involve the close of his Administration in unneces- 
But the Commis- 


shadow of consultation with, or regard for, the |; sioner is ambitious of this experiment, and a 
| famous administration of his bureau. 
Attempts hitherto have been made to unite Choe- 


opinions of members more immediately concerned, 


every oneof whom mostdecidedly opposes his legis- 


' 
| 
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taws and Chickasawa, and Creeks and Seminoles. 
‘They have steadily resisted, and nothing has re- 
sulted beyond additional exasperation. 

‘The manner in which this measure will be re- 
ceived, and the warmth of the Indian’s feeling, 
may be conceived when he told this committee, 
that at a time when, recently, this union was sug- 
gested of Creeks and Seminoles, the mostrenowned 
leader of the Seminoles proclaimed, that if this 
measure was to subject his people to the Creeks, | 
he would take his rifle upon his shoulder and lead 
his people to the prairies; but that, before they 
left, it was the practice of the Seminole to leave 
his mark upon his enemy. 

As a question of economy, what was to be 
gained by the measure? The retrenchment alleged 
is $11,650. ‘The sum is insignificant. Bat, on 
the other hand, we shall almost certainly be in- 
volved in war between the tribes. They have been 
crowded together upon our frontier; and when war 
shall occur between any two of the tribes, who 
shall say how long it will be before the remaining 
tribes will take part? or how long before the fron- 
tiers shall be involved, and this Government be- 
come the chief actor in Ht? or how many hundred 
thousand dollars it shall cost to attain that peace 
and security which now are ours? Viewing it as 
a measure of economy, unembarrassed with a 
single consideration of humanity, or the duty of 
this Government to preserve peace upon the fron- 
tier and between tre tribes, it is most unprom- 
ising. Our guardianship is to cost us most heavily: 
no one can tell how heavily. 

This Government, at an expense of millions | 
and millions, had removed these Indians to our 
frontier. Backed by the whole treasury to effect 
this policy, their lands have been purchased in 
almost every State of the Union, and the people 
of the interior relieved of the danger and disad- | 
vantages of their presence. Where this has been 
impracticable peacefully and fairly, fraud, force, | 
and war have followed, until, from Florida to the | 
lakes, the Indians have been transplanted to the | 
West. The Florida war cost millions, expended 
alone in carrying out the emigration poliey; and | 
they have been transferred by force, after years of 
misery,and anexpenditure of millions. There they 
now sit, crowded together upon us and each other, 
to the number of forty thousand warriors, of tribes | 
unfriendly with each other and discontented with 
us; and you refuse us this pitiful amount—notas an | 
experiment to preserve us in peace and security, but 
as a matterof policy, approved through years of trial. | 
With those Indians in the midst of you, you have | 
emptied the treasury for your own peace; and now, | 
sitting in security, you vote war to the frontier, to | 


indulge a spirit of parsimony, and the experiments || 


of a Commissioner, who has no sympathy with us, | 
He begged to express his solemn convictions | 
that the course of the Commissioner and of this 
House, if they should support him in his present 
plans, was destined to bring upon our Indians and 
our frontier people all the horrors of an Indian 
war. He could not too highly reprobate such 
legislation, or such suggestions from the Indian 
Bureau, the head of which, in security himself, 
could not realize or appreciate the dangers of 
others. Such a bureau should never again be | 
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long as they live within the limits of the United States asa 
nation, either within the limits of the States where they 
now reside or at any other place.” 

Thus is this action to be a violation of absolute 
law, and of the customs of the tribes, which, to 
them, are as sacred as law. The measure is an out- 
rage too palpable in this light to justify its contin- 
ued elaboration. 

He then commented on the proposed adjust- 
ment of the salaries of the officers that were to be 
retained, the salary of an agent being decreased 
from $1,500 to 41,200, and that of a sub-agent in- 


creased from $750 to $809. Now, heasked, where | 


they would find intelligent and apright men—men 
who were fit to transact the business that devolved 
on these agents—men who could exercise the requi- 
site influence over the Indians—for the salary now 
proposed ? These agencies required men of good 


sense and sound judgment; and what were the cir- | 
They go 


cumstances under which they served ? 2 
from civilized life to reside with Indian tribes; they 
become exiles from all the associations which make 
existence pleasant, to endure hardships and be 
sabject to perils; and for this a salary of $1,500 
was deemed too much, and $1,200 an ample re- 
muneration. 

Now, in his jadgment, it was better to have no 
agents than those that were incompetent. Man 
of these agencies were of the very highest responsi- 
bility. The agents were in the receipt of large 
sums of money for disbursement among the Indian 
tribes, and if they were not men of integrity, great 
losses would be sustained through them, and un- 
happy differences created between the Indians and 
the Government. Men that had the requisite talent 
and integrity were therefore essentially necessary. 
But such men having regard for the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, would not remain with the Indians for 
$1,200 a year. Was it right that this Govern- 
ment should make so discouraging a proposition 
to them? The whole policy was wrong—wrong 


in relation to the agents, to the Indians, and to | 


ourselves. Probably it would be urged that the 


salaries of these agents should be reduced because | 


the Government, by legal enactment, had made 
provision to furnish them with houses. 
that were done, there might be less objection. 
But no such provision was made, for the Commis- 


sioner of Indian Affairs had placed such a con- 


placed in the hands of any man who resides east | 


Forever hereafter he should 


of the Mississippi. 
It should be confided to some 


protest against it, 


man from some frontier State, possessed of some | 


knowledge of Indian character. It should be filled | 
by some man identified with some frontier State, | 
ro that the folly of his policy should involve him, | 
as well as his people, in the common disaster, and | 
so that he should feel a direct responsibility to the | 
neople involved—a responsibility which could not | 
then be escaped, but which is not felt by the pres- | 
ent Commissioner, 

We have no tribes so peaceful, none so intelli- | 


gent and cultivated, as the Choctaws and Chicka- |, 


saws. It has been attempted to unite them and | 
their affairs under a common agency. The union 
is protested against bitterly, and, if persisted in, | 
will be destructive of all good feeling, and most 
unfortunate. But it is not only opposed to good 
policy: it is, if perpetrated, an absolute violation | 
of a solemn treaty obligation. That obligation is 
in the following words: 
** Ninth article, treaty of Pontotoc. 


struction upon the law as torender it void and of 
no force. 


treaty stipulations ? 

But again: there was another thing to which he 
wished to call the attention of the committee. A 
new principle had been introduced in the payment 
of annuities, which he was satisfied would not be 


productive of any benefit to anybody. The Com- | 


missioner of Indian Affairs had undertaken to in- 


sist upon the payment of Indian annuities to the 


individual members of the different tribes by a per 
capita distribution. When an Indian tribe made 
a treaty with the Government, by which it was to 
receive money in the shape of an annuity, that 
treaty was made by the authorities of the tribe with 
the commissioners of this Government. In some 
of these treaties it was expressly provided that the 
— annuities should be paid to the chiefs or 
veadmen, or in such manner as they might direct. 
In many others this stipulation was left out. 

But whether the treaty contained such a clause 
or not, he held that the proper course was equally 


plain. The Government affects to consider the In- | 


dian tribes as independent nations; and how does it 


deal with other independent nations in such mat- | 
Does it ever attempt, either in making cr | 


ters? 
fulfilling treaties, or in any other transactions with 


other nations, to recognize or deal with any in- || 


dividuals other than the constituted authorities ? 
What would have been said to a proposition to 
divide the fifteen millions paid for Louisiana per 
capita among the French people? Yet the only 
difference between the French nation and the In- 
dian tribes, so far as the propriety of such a caurse 
was concerned, was, that the French were able to 


protect their rights, and the Indian tribes were 


not. 

The Creek nation had made a treaty with the 
United States, in which it was stipulated that cer- 
tain annuities should be paid to the chiefs. The 


“ There shall be an agent kept with the Chickasaws so |! Government certainly had nothing to do with the 


n Appropriations—Mr. R. W. Johnson. 





Well, if, 


If this kind of construction is to be put | 
upon acts of Congress, he would like to know | 
what security they had for the inviolability of | 





Ho. or Reps. 


| manner in which the chiefs disposed of the moneys 
| received under that treaty; yet the Commissioner 
| of Indian Affairs bad taken the ground, that the 
| chiefs did not use it properly, and for that rea- 
| son alone had caused efforts to be made to induce 
| the Indians to have it taken from the chiefs and 
paid to individuals per capita. 
| Another treaty had been made with the Seminoles 
| —made as all such treaties are, with the headmen of 
the tribe. By this treaty, also, annuities are to be 
paid. The treaty does not specify to whom, but no 
one could doubt who ought to be paid. No one 
could doubt for a moment the propriety of paying 
those, and and only those, who constituted the goy- 
ernment of the tribe. The chiefs or headmen made 
'| the treaty in behalf of the tribe, and to them, as its 
proper representatives, the money should be paid. 
But instead of pursuing this course, the Commis- 
sioner had caused them to be treated as if they had 
no government at all, and their moneys to be paid 
‘capita. By his instructions, the individual mem- 
bers of the tribe were called together and required 
to meet the agent, and for this purpose to trave} 
considerable distances. When they met, the 
agent paid to each his proportionate driblet, which 
turned out to be the amazing sum of $1 50 apiece! 
For this poor pittance, they were required, in man 
instances, to travel from fifty to one hundred miles, 
that each might receive his proportion, instead of 
having it paid to the government of the tribe, to 
| be disposed of as might be thought best for the 
| good of the whole. 
| Now, what was the natural, inevitable result of 
| such a policy? Was it not obviously to destroy 
| the influence of the chiefs and break down the 
government of the tribe? And was not that in 
effect destroying our own influence? For how was 
' this Government to act upon the different tribes, if 
| it was not through the medium of their chiefs and 
headmen? How were all those plans of improve- 
ment and reform the Commissioner is so fond of 
talking about in his reports, to be disseminated and 
carried into effect, if not through the chiefs? And, 
what was of far more importance to his constitu- 
ents, when causes of dissension arose between the 
different tribes, how were hostilities to be prevent- 
ed but through the influence of the chiefs? Asa 
matter of common, ordinary prudence, in protecting 
our own interests, we ought to foster and cherish 
' such an influence, instead of breaking it down, or 
suffering others todo so. But, in his opinion, there 
was a far higher principle involved. e had de- 
rived this broad land from these tribes, and we owe 
it to them, on every principle of justice as well as 
humanity, to endeavor, by all proper means, to 
pore them and improve their condition. Our 
ndian policy heretofore has had that object in 
view. It has ae liberal, enlightened, and humane. 
By treating with them as independent nations, we 
have taught them to respect their national charac- 
ter. By stationing efficient resident agents among 
them, we have secured a salutary influence over 
| their councils. By educating their youths in our 
own schools, we have inculcated our own maxims 
| of obedience to the laws and respect for constituted 
authorities. By sending amongst them the minis- 
ters of our holy religion, we have endeavored to 
inspire them with the pure and elevated morality 
'| of the Christian faith. And is this House now 
'| prepared to adopt a course utterly subversive of 
all our former policy? Will it aid the Commis- 
‘| sioner in his attempts to impair the influence and 
efficiency of the agents, to break down the author- 
ity of the chiefs and rulers, and, by amalgamating 
different tribes together, to destroy their separate 
national organization, in fact their very existence 
as tribes? Unhappily, the work was commenced 
| last session by the passage of an act emanating 
_ from the same source, declaring all contracts made 
by Indians void—an enactment which, by sowing 
the seeds of dishonesty, and offering a premium 
on repudiation, has done more to counteract the 
efforts of Christian ministers, than the combined 
operation of all the evil influences which the Com- 
_ missioner so feelingly deprecates in his reports. — 
|| Mr. J. was continuing his comments on this 
|| subject when his hour expired, and he was under 
| the necessity of resuming his seat. 
Me. WENTWORTH relinquished the purpose 
of addressing the committee at this time, but woul 
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reserve all he had to say for a future opportunity. 
| Mr. JOHNSON enumerated the small number 
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of forts along the frontier, while, on that same ex- 
tended line, there wasa bedy of 40,000 Indian war- 
iors. If hostilities should break out between two 
trives, how mach more money would it cost us to 

uiet them again than to keep ten times the present 
number of agents among them! Our difficulty with 


the Cherokees had cost the United States, first and || 


jast, half a million of dollars in commissions, del- 
egations, and heavy donations. The gentleman 
from North Carolina lived ina land of peace, and, 
afier putting the Indians on the people of Arkansas, 
now refused them security against Indian outbreaks 
and massacres, for the sake of a miserable saving | 
of ten or twelve thousand dollars. The insertion 
of an amendment like this in an appropriation bill 
had been well styled, in another place, “ Vicious 
legislation.” It had nothing to do there. This 
change in our Indian policy had not received the 
sanction of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
was strongly opposed by the Indians themselves. 
The Chickasaws and Choctaws deprecate it as 
fraught with mischief; so did the Creeks and Sem- 
inoles. As tothe saving proposed, if that was the 
object, the President had it in his power now to 
cut off every sub-agency by a stroke of his pen. 
He could reorganize the agencies in any manner 
he thought proper; and if any were found super- | 
fluous, could discontinue them. To pass this 
amendment, would relieve him from responsibility, 
and jeopard the continuance ef peace on our fron- 
tier. 
Indian Affairs, who held closet communications 
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nated parties in this country? Who were the 
fathers of party organization? Look to the history 
of the best and purest days of the Republic; go 
back to 1800, when Thomas Jefferson, at the head 
of the Republican party, and Alexander Hamilton, 
at the head of the Federal party, arrayed their op- 
posing principles, and the people rallied around 
their respective standards as their hearts and 
minds sanctioned the one or the other. During 


that mighty contest of principle, which moulded | 
into shape and form the two great parties of the || 


country, what voice was heard proclaiming the 
heretical sentiment of “ no-partyism and no-prin- 
ciples”—the present rallying ery of the Whig 
party?) Think you not, sir, that it would have 
fallen as a strange sound upon the ears of our Re- 


| publican fathers, if, in the midst of their anxious 


and untiring effort to preserve and bear aloft the 


| great principles of constitutional liberty, they had 
been told, as we are to-day, that they were wrong 
| in organizing a party to carry out their principles, 


and that their frank and open avowal of them was 
but a shallow device to delude and deceive the peo- 
ple? Such a suggestion during that memorable 
period would have been frowned down with scorn 


/ and indignation by every republican heart in the 


land. It deserves no other fate to-day. 
What, Mr. Chairman, is party? Is it a mere 


, catchword , used todelude, deceive, and impose upon 


no | the honest people of the land? 
It was the work of the Commissioner of | 


| it to the intelligence and integrity of the country? | 


with members,who naturally attributed great weight | 


io his opinions, and acted honestly under their view 
of the case. But he hoped they would concur with | 
the amendment of the Senate, and strike out the 
gection entirely. 





NECESSITY FOR PARTY ORGANIZATION. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOWELL COBB, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1848, 


e ho Or is there some- 
thing in that word, of principle, which commends 


It is an association of men acting in concert with 


| each other, to carry out great fundamental princi- 


ples in the administration of Government. Men 
of the same political faith agree to unite their 
efforts for the purpose of placing in the responsi- 


| ble offices of the Government those of their fellow- 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the || 


Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropri- | 

ation Bill. 

Mr. COBB said: 

Mr. Cuairman: In the remarks I am about to | 
offer to the committee, I propose to follow the ex- | 
ample just set me by my colleague, [Mr. Toomss, ] 
and discuss party politics generally, and ‘‘ no-party 


only in this House, but in the party press of the | 
country, there are some new and dangerous doc- | 


trines put forth by the Whig party, into the cor- || 


rectness of which I propose to inquire, in order | 
that we may see how far they are justified upon | 
sound principles of political philosophy, or sanc- 
tioned by the past experience and history of the 
country. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srew- 
aRT|—in reply to whom I shall say a very few 
words only, in consideration of the feelings of 
mercy excited in my bosom for that gentleman by 
the excoriating reply just made to his speech by the 
pontlonen from Michigan [Mr. McCrettanp]— 

as not only attacked the platform upon which 
the Democratic party professed to stand in the 
coming contest, but has denounced everything like 
party organization. He informs us that the time 

as arrived when party organization should be 
laid aside, and party lines obliterated—when men 
should be elevated to the highest offices of the 
Republic irrespective of all party consideration— 
when the people should be called upon to cast their 
ballots regardless of the influences of party or the 
principles of candidates. 

I desire, sir, with the utmost kindness, courtesy, 
and good feeling, to inquire into the sincerity of 
these declarations. I desire to know whether our 
Opponents, in placing themselves upon this ground 
for the approaching election, have deliberately as- 
sumed it in reference to the principles on which it 
ener or, weeny they were acting with direct 

nce to mere party purposes. Are they hon- 
estly opposed to party organization? Beyond their 
empty and unmeaning professions, where shall we 
look for the evidence of it? Whence have origi- | 





—————— 








citizens whose opinions and principles accord with | 


their own, in order that their Government may be 
administered upon those principles which in their 
judgment will best promote the general interest 
and prosperity of the country. Ours being a rep- 
resentative Government, recognizing throughout 
its whole system the will of the people as the para- 
mount law of the land, subject only to the restric- 
tions placed upon them by the Constitution and 
laws of their own making, it is not only right and 
proper, but absolutely necessary, for the preser- 
vation of our free institutions, that some plan 
should be adopted by which their will shall control 
and regulate the conduct of their Government. 
How is this to be effected ? 
correct the opinions of the great majority of the 


fh ie | people may be, they avail nothing, unless they are 
and no-principle platforms”? in particular. Not || vor oe. 5 e 


enabled to manifest them in the practical workings 
of the Government. What matters it, if a large ma- 
jority of the people are opposed, for example, to 
the passage of a bankrupt law, unless they see te 
it that their agents and representatives whom they 


| are about to put into power will, when elected, 
| faithfully reflect their opinions on that subject? | 


And how is this to be done but by the united and 


concentrated efforts of all those who agree upon | 


great and cardinal principles. This is the work 
of party. It enables the people to declare their 


will in a practical form, and compels a compliance | 


with it on the part of their agents. It carries the 
beautiful theory of our system into practical opera- 
tion, and makes our Government, what it ought to 
be, and what our fathers intended it should be—a 
Government of the people. 

The effort to break down party organization is 
a blow at the very corner-stone of our whole po- 
litical system. It strikes at the fundamental prin- 
ciple of self-government, and seeks to paralyze the 
arm of the people by relieving their agents and 
representatives from all responsibility to them as 
the source from which all power emanates. 

If gentlemen succeed in their professed wish 
to destroy existing parties, what do they propose 
to substitute in its place? What then is to be- 
come the test of qualification for high and respon- 
sible offices? Whena candidate for the Presidency 
is presented to the people for their suffrages, and 
we ask for his principles, we are to be told that 
we are partisans! If we ask what is to be the 
policy of his administration, the reply is given, that 
we are engaged in a party warfare !—which, being 
translated into plain English, means, that we must 
take candidates for these high places upon faith, 


with something akin to a generous confidence, pla- | 


However just and | 


Ho. or Reps. 


cing more reliance in their honesty than our own 
intelligence. The people are to be told, that being 
incapable themselves of determining upon what 
principles their Government ought to be adminis- 
tered, they must intrust ail their righ's and interests 
to the safe-keeping of their leaders and wise men, 
Such doctrines may be suited to other times and 
other countries, but the man who seeks to ingraft 
them upon our system, has studied to no profit the 
character of our institutions, and greatly under- 
values the intelligence of our people. 

Sir, parties have always existed, and must ever 
continue to exist, in our country. Since the days 
of Jefferson, our people have been divided in opin- 
ion upon the great principles involved in the ad- 
| ministration of our Ggvernment. Under the lead 
| of that great apostle of American liberty, the ad- 

vocates of Democratic principles organized them- 
selves into aparty. They have perseveringly urged 
their principles and measures upon the considera- 
| tion of the American people. During almost the 
whole period of our national existence, our Gov- 
/ernment has been administered upon these prin- 


ciples. The people understand and appreciate 
them. They have long since commended them- 


| selves to the favor and approval of the great body 
of the country; and, having stood the test of Ume 
and experience, it is too late now to abandon them 
for the wild and chimerical dreams of speculating 
politicians. 
Looking to the past history of the country, we 
shall find much of useful instruction in the lessons 
| which experience teaches us. We stand here 
to-day indebted to party organization for al! the 
| important measures of national reform and consti- 
\| tutional rights which mark the brilliant adminis- 
/ trations of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson. I 
|| need not enumerate them. They are fresh in the 


| recollection of the people. They stand impressed 
| upon the pages of our country’s history, and em- 
| balmed in the hearts of her republican sons. The 
| true Democrat looks back with pride and pleasure 
|| to those glorious triumphs of political truth and 
| jastice achieved by his Democratic fathers, under 
| the same time-honored banner that now waves its 
'| ample folds over the Democracy of the Union. It 
|| affords him the amplest assurances of the justice 
‘| of his cause and the correctness of his principles, 
| drawing him into closer alliance with bis brethren 
|| of the same political faith, and stimulating him to 
'| renewed efforts in the noble work, commenced by 
his fathers, consecrated by their w'sdom and bless~ 
| ings, and destined, in its ultimate and permanent 
|| triumph, to perpetuate to his children and coun- 
trymen the inestimable blessings of free govern- 
ment. 

We are now called upon to renounce a system 
i from which all these blessings have flown—to dis- 
' band the Democratic party—to throw our cher- 
ished principles to the winds, and blindly to follow 
the erratic lead of those who have devoted their 
whole lives to one unceasing warfare upon every- 
|| thing we hold dear and sacred in our political faith: 
and where is the promised reward for this abandon- 
| mentof long-tried and cherished principles? Do the 
| opponents of Democracy, sir, promise us that the 

overnment shall be administered upon purer and 
|| better principles? So far from it, they prepeeneey 
| conceal from the public eye everything of the kind, 
and make ita point of attack upon us that we have, 
‘| in violation of good faith tothe people, made knowa 
‘| to them the tenets of our political faith. The open 
‘| and avowed concealment of their principles is not 
'| more manifest, than their deliberate purpose to de- 
‘| ceive and defreud the people, should their efforts 
‘| be attended with success. 
| But let us inquire into the honesty and sincerity 
of the profession now put forth by some of the 
organs of the Whig party, of opposition to party 
‘organization. It presents at the very outset this 
| strange state of things, that the cry of ‘* no-party- 
‘| ism” is the rallying ery of a party. The Whigs, 
|| havingabandoned all other platforms, have deter- 
'| mined to rally upon the “no-party and no-princi- 
|| ple’’ platform; an organized partly, whose only prin- 
| ciple is, opposition to party organization! It needs 
'|/no comment. There it stands, a monument of its 
| own folly and attempted fraud. They oe before 
j 
|| the country the name of General Taylor as their 
'| “party candidate” for the Presidency, and ask the 

ple to support him upon no-party principles. 
They assembled as a party, in a party Convention, 
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in Philadelphia, for the purpose of nominating 
party candidates. General Taylor had, previous to 
that time, declared his intention of being a candi- 


date for the Presidency irrespective of the action | 


of all party Conventions. There the old man stood, 
at the opening of that Convention, upon the high 
pinnacle to which he had elevated himself, above 
and beyond the reach of all party movements. 
They desired to avail themselves of his supposed 
popularity for their party purposes; and yet, so 
strong and unyielding was their attachment to party 
organization, that they would not consent to make 


him the candidate of their party, or the exponent of 


their principles, until his friends came forward and 
made the authoritative announcement, aince en- 
dorsed by him, that he would come down from his 
high and lofty position, and-** suRRENDER”’ at dis- 
erection to the behests of this Whig Convention; 
and yet the honest and intelligent people of this 
country are solemnly asked to give their support 
to this man as a “ no-party candidate.” 

dut Twill proceed one step further. How does 
this cry of no-partyism comport with the history 
of the party to which those gentlemen belonged? 
When before have they said that party organization 
was inconsistent with the true principles of gov- 
ernment, violative of the spirit of the Constitution, 
derogatory to the character of freemen? What has 
been their course when, by accident or fraud, they 
have been enabled to get into power? Look at the 
spirit of proscription which marked their career, 
from their very inception into power, to its termi- 
nation, both in the Federal and State Governments. 
Where are the men in the Democratic party who 
had been retained or placed in office by their op- 
ponents under such circumstances?) Where is the 


evidence, that when power has been lodged in their | 
hands by their hues and cries before the populace, | 


they have disregarded all party considerations, and 
applied the test of qualification alone to men who 
desired office? The scene that occurred at the or- 
ganization of this House at the commencement of 
this session, of small moment though it might be, 
was big with the expression of their conduct. 
Where is the monument of Whig clemency to be 
found among those who had previously held offices 
in this House ? 

Mr. PENDLETON, (in his seat.) The post- 
master. 

Mr. COBB. Yes; and the gentleman came very 
near being read out of his party for voting for him. 
There is the monument of Whig clemency which 
was followed by the expulsion of my friend from 
the Whig party almost. Party organization, party 
movements, were they opposed to? They pro- 
fessed to be horrified at the very word party, and 
yet their history is marked by the blood of Dem- 
ocrats, sacrificed for mere opinion’s sake, whenever 
they have come into power! General Harrison was 
elected, it was professed, upon anti-proscriptive 
principles. Read the history of the three months’ 


administration of the Government under his eabi- | 


net. [Several voices: ‘Thirty days.] I speak of 
his cabinet: they remained longer. Did they turn 
nobody out of office for opinion’s sake? Did they 
apply no party screws? Did partisan devotion 
during the canvass not seseniiial 

port? and were not Democrats, scores and hundreds 
of Democrats, carried to the block, simply because 
they were members of the Democratic party? 
Who denies it here, in the face of high Heaven 
and before the country? Gentlemen all well re- 
member the celebrated remark of Mr. Granger, the 


men to their sup- | 


Postmaster General under the Harrison adminis- | 


tration, made on this floor, that the guillotine had 
scarcely gone into operation. More men were 


| ed to with more interest or more heeded. 
‘take not the records of Whiggery, my colleague’s 


turned out of office in sixty days than had been | 
during the whole preceding Administration; and | 


he (Mr. G.] said he only wished that he could 
have remained in office ashort time longer, and 
he would have cut off fifteen hundred heads ‘more! 
And yet the Whig party have now come out with 
the cry of no party, and in opposition to party 
organization. Such is also their history in every 
State Government in the Union, as far as my 
knowledge or information extends, Kind, gra- 
cious, and conciliating, when seeking power; 


unforgiving, relentless, and proscriptive, in its | 
Those who trust them 


exercise when obtained. 
deserve to be deceived. 
i now come to party platforms, which seem a 


, the case. 
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who has argued the question with his usual ability 
and ingenuity. What is a party platform? An 
avowal of principles. Is it anything more? A 
man is presented to the people of the United States 
as the candidate for a responsible office: is it right 
or wrong that the people should know what are 
his principles? That is the question. If a man 
is intrusted with the highest power known to 
the world—the guardianship of the interests of 
this great people—he is required by the Consti- 
tution to recommend measures for the action of 
Government. ‘The Constitution places in his hand 
a power to be exercised to protect and guard it, as 
well as the great rights and interests of the people 
under it. Honest and intelligent men are told here 
to-day that the man thus selected by a party con- 
vention ought not to be held responsible for the 
principles laid down by his party; that he ought 
not to be asked to define any for himself; and that 
the party ought not to be required to make any 
avowal of principles. For what, then, would they 
elect him? Are the people of the country called | 
upon to vote for General Taylor, and shut their 


; eyes to all that is to be done under his adminis- | 


tration, if perchance he could be elected, unul he 


shall, in his inaugural, make a proclamation of 


My colleague, who has addressed the committee 


his principles? Was he to be brought forward by 
their Convention, constituting the talent and intel- 
ligence of the party, as | apprehend it will not be 
denied, and are they to go forth to their respective 
places of abode, and ask the people to give him 
their cordial support, telling them only that he is 
a good Whig, that he will administer the Gov- 
ernment on Whig principles? What does that 
mean? Is it consistent that the Convention should 
refuse to lay down a platform, and yet that every 
Whig orator, from the stump, should endeavor to 
convey the impression, that in the event of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s election, their principles are to 
predominate in the administration of the Govern- 
ment? There is a reason for it. But it is not 
founded in justice or principle, or an honest regard 
for the intelligence of the country. If the Whig 
Convention agreed upon the principles on which 
the Government is to be administered, why did 
they not say so, and define them? If they dis- | 
agreed, why did they not say to the people, we | 
differed on vital questions, and therefore we in- 

trusted the decision of them to an individual in || 
whose honesty and integrity you may have conf - 

dence? Was itan original idea or an old practice? || 
Was this the first time the Whig party had refused 

to establish a platform upon which to rally through- | 
out the Union? It was a new idea, got up for the 

occasion, made to order, to suit the emergencies of 


This same Whig party, in 1844, assembled in 
Baltimore, and nominated a President and Vice | 
President; but then these intelligent, patriotic gen- | 
tlemen, who are now so horror-struck at the very 
idea of a platform, set themselves busily at work, 
and, by the aid of the congregated intelligence of the 
Whigs there assembled, brought forth and placed | 
before the country a Whig platform, on which 
they rallied in that contest. I have it before me. || 


with so much earnestness this morning, was a 
member of that Convention. Why was his elo- 
quent voice not raised at that time against this || 
system of platforms? Why was it he allowed his | 
party, around which his affections clustered with 
so much warmth, to fall into that great Democratic | 
error of an open and frank avowal of principles? | 
In the council of the Whig ranks, no one was listen- 
If I mis- 


eloquent tones were heard in behalf of Clay and | 
Frelinghuysen—perhaps, too, of the platform of 
1844. Now, when the idea of a platform flashes 
before his mind, it fills his whole system with a 
tremor, and he concludes that the great Whig party, | 


of which he is so efficient a member, ought not and 


catch votes and deceive the 
| not the reason. 


, stration of this Government. 


cannot condescend to the avowal of their princi- 


people. No, that was 
In 1844, the Whig party nomina- || 
ted the man who was the imbodiment of their prin- | 
ciples, of whose principles they were proud, and 
whe, (they said,) ifelevated to the Executive chair, 
would stand upon the Whig platform in the admin- 
The imbodiment of 


| ples, which he considers a Democratic trick to || 
| 


favorite theme with my colleague, [Mr. Toomss,} |) Whig principles then received a unanimous and 


_ women and children in Mexico. 
| avail themselves of his popularity, in order to foist 


/ mains of repudiated Whiggery? 





ly J, 
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enthusiastic nomination at the hands of his party; 
, 


and, from one end of the Union to the other, the 
Democratic party was taunted with the declaration 
that they had no principles, exeept opposition to 


| those of the Whigs. Where are those glorious 


Whig principles? Condemned by the people, 
doomed to an ignominious grave, to sleep the slee > 
of death, by the verdict of the nation. What hicher 
compliment can be paid to the integrity of the Dem. 
ocratic party than this admission formally made 
by their opponents, that Whig principles could not 
ought not to be galvanized into life? The Democ. 
racy in 1844 had said to them, Down at our feet! 
and the people had placed them there. Whiggery 
in 1848 has abandoned them, and, by so doing 
has virtually confessed the justice of the verdict 
pronounced upon them four years since by the 
people. Is not this the faithful and honest pic- 
ture? The facts are familiar to all; and I think 
there are gentlemen on the other side of the Cham- 
ber who will agree with me as to the course of the 
Whig party, both in reference to their “ imbodi- 
ment”’ and their principles. Is Henry Clay less de- 
serving of the popular support in 1848 than he was 
in 1844? Is he less true upon the questions of a 
bank, the tariff, internal improvements, the veto, dis- 
tribution, and all the great and cardinat principles 
around which the Whig party of this Union rallied 
with such enthusiasm four years ago? If not, wh 

is it that he has been laid aside, that the Whigs 
might erect upon his remains a no-party platform, 
and present a no-party candidate? The Demo- 
crats declared, in 1844, that Henry Clay was un- 
worthy the confidence and support of the Ameri- 


can people; that this Government would not be 
safely and honestly administered by him, on the 
a which his aw | held and avowed. The 


hig party then denied it; but the rejection of 
denry Clay at Philadelphia, was an admission 
of the correctness of the charge. Does any man 
delieve that if Mr. Clay had been the nominee of 
the Whig party, we should ever have heard of no- 


_partyism? It wasonly by the strong and unequiv- 
_ocal condemnation of the American people upon 


both the imbodiment and their principles, that 
they had been driven to desert his standard, and 
were now seeking, by this new imposition, to carry 
into the Executive chair and the administration of 


| the Government these condemned and repudiated 


principles, under the false guise of no-partyism, 


| and to avail themselves of the glory of a military 


hero, whose laurels were won in a war condemned 
by them as ‘unnecessary and unconstitutional,” 
and he and his gallant band in effect held up be- 
fore the country as the murderers of innocent 
They sought to 


upon this Government their odious and abominable 
principles. , 
Does my colleague suppose that the American 
people are susceptible of such an imposition? That 
they will fail to tear off this flimsy gauze beneath 
which it is attempted to conceal the beggarly re- 
Has he so little 
regard for their intelligence and good sense, as to 


| be seriously impressed with the belief that such an 
_ effort can promise to its friends and supporters the 


slightest prospect of success? 

The desire for concealment did not constitute the 
only motive for the ‘* no-platform”’ action of the 
Philadelphia Convention. Notwithstanding the 
manifest anxiety with which the Whigs have at- 
tempted to keep out of view their old discarded 
issues. I doubt not they would have patched up 
some creed for the times, but for the utter imprac- 
ticability of agreeing upon any declaration of prin- 
ciples, however vague and indefinite, upon which 
Ml postions could have united. Their policy was 
to cast their nets wide enough to catch birds of 
every feather, and their success in this movement 
would be greatly jeoparded by an avowal of any 
political sentiment whatever. Native Americans 
had nominated General Taylor for the Presidency, 
and their support and coéperation must not be en- 
dangered by any declaration, at which their sensi- 
tiveness would be shocked. Independent Demo- 
crats had inconsiderately indicated a desire to unite 
in the elevation of General Taylor to the Execu- 
tive chair of the Union; and they, too, must becon- 
ciliated, and their fears of Whig supremacy and 


misrule must be a ; a 80 on to eae - 
g the disaffected and discon- 
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tented of all classes and conditions of men. But, 


sir, rising far above and beyond all these consid- 
erations, there was presented another still more 
imposing obstacle, the removal of which bafiled 
the logic and ingenuity of all the high priests of 
Whiggery then-assembled from the four quarters of 
the Union. There stood the northern Whigs, 
speaking with one heart and one voice their undy- 
ing attachment to the principles of the Wilmot 
proviso; whilst their southern allies, with equal 
firmness and devotion, planted themselves upon 
the platform of their constitutional rights. There 
was an impassable gulf between them. No con- 
ciliatory spirit moved in their midst. The jarring 
elements of discord which were known to exist, || 
could only be suppressed by an unbroken silence. 
Necessity dictated the policy, and an unholy desire 
for party success and power compelled an acqui- 
escence. These inferences are legitimately drawn 
from the proceedings of the body, and the known 
character and opinions of the members who com- 
posed it; but fortunately Iam justified and sustained 
in my conclusions by an authority which will scarce- 
ly be gainsayed by our political opponents, however 
questionable it may be in Democratic circles. I beg 
leave to read a short extract from a leading edito- 
rial of the New York Evening Express, immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the Convention. It 
says: 

«“ No resolutions or address of any character were agreed 
upon. The Convention adjourned at four p. m., and sine die, 
without laying out any platform or any general chart of 
Whig principles, mainly upon the ground, we presume, that 
a generally satisfactory platform WAS AN IMPOSSIBILITY.”’ 

1 commend the example of this leading organ of 
the Whig party to its followers generally. They 
will find that in the end his plain and candid con- 
fession of the utter impossibility of his party agree- 
ing upon any ae of principles, is decidedly 


preferable to all their fruitless efforts to conceal | 


from the public eye the manifest fact that their 
party ts disbanded and disgraced. 

I will bring to the consideration of the commit- 
tee another illustration of the truth and correctness 
of my remarks about this Convention; and I adduce 
it for another purpose. It will show, when taken 
in connection with other facts, to which I shall call 
your attention, that it was the settled determination 
of the Whig party, in the pending election, to preach 


different doctrines in the different sections of the \ had.as much information upon the subject as he 


country: one set of principles for the North, and 
another for the South, is the game which is at- 
tempted to be played; and it is for the intelligent 
freemen of the country to say what success is to 
crown such unprincipled designs. I have before 
me a Whig paper of my own State, (the Southern. 
Recorder,) which has no doubt been seen by my 
colleague, in which a correspondent, writing from 
the Philadelphia Convention, tells the people of | 
Georgia, that in the action of that body they might 

see safety to the institutions of the South. I will 

read a short extract from the article, and I ask the | 
it: 


“ Subsequently to this, a resolution was offered by a dele- 
gate from Ohio, affirming the principles of the Wilmot pro- | 
viso. Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, denounced it as fanati- 
cal, and indignantly moved to lay iton the table. The ery 
Was raised to make this atest vote. ‘ Agreed,’ was shouted | 
- al} sides, and it was laid there, not ten votes being in its | 
avor..: 

** Now, Messrs. Editors, contrast this conduct ofthe Whig | 
convention with that of the Democratic Convention, on the | 
same identical subject. In the latter Convention a resolution 
was offered condemning the Wilmot proviso, and it was re- 
jected, only thirty-six delegates voiing for it. In the Whig 
Cenvention, the Wilmot proviso itself was rejected by almost | 
an unanimous vote !! This isa fact which southern men, | 
whether Whig or Democrat, cannot shut their eyes to—it is 
too convincing to be mistaken. “But add to this, that the 
Democratic Convention have nominated General Cass, who 
hitherto declared he would have voted for it, and even now 
advocates a position indirectly the same. Who cannot and 
dves not see the great difference between the two great par- | 
ties, and the soundness of our own 7?” 


_ The editor of the paper, equally solicitous with | 
his candid and conscientious correspondent that | 
the people of Georgia should be duly notified | 
of the important fact that the northern Whigs | 
were truer to the rights of the South than the 
Democrats, and also that the northern Whigs had 
suddenly become almost unanimous in their oppo- 
sition to the Wilmot proviso, discourses to nla 
readers in the following strain: 


“ A resolution, in substance the same with the Wilmot 
proviso, was moved in the Whig Convention by a member 


from Ohio. A Pennsylvania delegate moved to lay it on the } it. 


Necessity for P 


‘| Wilmot 


table. The result was, that the Wilmot proviso resolution 
was put down, baving not mere than a dozen votes to sus- 
tain it. Mark this! 

“Only four of the Convention refused their support to 
Old Rough and Ready after his nomination. Two of these 
were over-heated zealots from Ohio, and two members of 
the incendiary party of Massachusetts of the Palfrey school, 
Mark this too!” 


It was sought here to make the people of Georgia 
and of the South generally believe, from that action, 
that the majority of the Convention was opposed 
to the Wilmot proviso. Was that true? There 


are gentlemen here who were members of that | 


Convention; there was one, a gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,]—lI regret that the gen- 
tleman is not within the sound of my voice—l 
would like to ask him if he intended his vote 
upon that resolution to be in condemnation of the 
Wilmot proviso? The gentleman would not do 


it. I hold in my hand evidence under his own 


hand and seal, written subsequent to the action of 
the Convention, which would condemn him if he 
were so to declare. 

Mr. HILLIARD inquired if Mr. Forman, of 
Georgia, did not offer, in the Baltimore Conven- 


| tion, a resolution in opposition to the Wilmot pro- 


viso, and if he was not warned not to press it? 
Mr. COBB. I was not present in the Conven- 


' tion, but have been informed that Mr. Forman intro- 


duced some resolution on the subject of the Wil- 
mot proviso, and withdrew it upon the ground taken 
by a large majority of the South in that body, that 
‘the resolution already repeatedly adopted by the 
Democratic Conventions, and thereby incorporated 
| into the creed of the Democratic party, was satis- 
factory. 


I ask the gentleman, in turn, if he believed that | 


| the Whig Convention, in voting down the Wilmot 
proviso, intended to declare themselves against it? 

Mr. HILLIARD said he judged of the senti- 
ments of the body by its actions. It was rejected 
by a large majority. 


| Mr. COBB. IT recall the gentleman to the ques- 
‘tion. This is no time, when we are discussing a 


,, question involving the dearest interests of the gen- 


| tleman’s constituency and my own, to equivocate 
| upon terms. [again ask the gentleman if he be- 
| lieves that a majority of the Philadelphia Conven- 
| tion were opposed to the Wilmot proviso? 


Mr. HILLIARD replied, that the gentleman 


'had. He asked the gentleman if a more signifi- 
cant expression of the opinion of any body could 
| be given than the deliberate vote of that body ? 
Mr. COBB said that, unfortunately, that body 
declared they would not express any sentiment; 
_and his honorable colleague [Mr. Toomss] was an 
| able advocate of that position. Now, did the gen- 


| tleman from Alabama pretend to say that his party | 


could denounce platforms and principles, and yet 
avail themselves of that vote—a vote given upon 
| the principle of erecting no platform? Would 


of that State, before the Union, say that that was 
tion? 

tlemen of that body assured them that the resolu- 
tion should be put down if it was offered; and by 


the motion of a northern man, a member from 
Pennsylvania, when the Wilmot proviso was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


overwhelming vote. He asked if there could bea 


on that vote? 


Mr. COBB remarked, that the gentleman from | two years ago, because he came from the latitude 


' Alabama was-very diffuse in answering his ques- | 


tion. He again asked, that there might be no 
equivocation, did the gentleman from Alabama be- 


lieve that the majority of the Philadelphia Whig | 


Convention were opposed to the principles of the 
roviso? 

Mr. HfLLtARD said that the gentleman seemed 
determined not to understand him. He desired 
to say, that when that Convention, in the open 
light of day, thousands looking on, did vote to 
put down the Wilmot proviso, it gave him the 
strongest assurance he could ask, that they would 
stand by the South against it. 

| Mr. 


rty ‘Organization—Mr. Howell Cobb. ‘ 


' olution already adopted was sufficient. 


_ was laid upon the table. 


attention of men of all parties ‘from all sections to | the gentleman from Alabama, before the people | 


the honest sentiment expressed by that Conven- | 
Mr. HILLIARD replied, that the northern gen- | 


| 


| free States, were in favor of the principles of the 


brought forward, it was laid on the table by an | 


that the gentleman: would not say that he believed | 
{Laughter.] Thegentleman was'right not to | 
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believe those with whom he was associated. He 
commended the gentleman to his constituency for 
the open avowal made, in effect, before the coun- 
try, that he could not place confidence in the assu- 
rance of his northern fricnds, 


Mr. HILLIARD never liked to risk unneces- 


sary declarations: he referred to faets. 


Mr. COBB said the gentleman was right in this 
contest. He advised him to follow his leader, and 
to risk no ** unnecessary declarations."” He was 
strictly on the no-party and po-principle platform. 

Mr. HILLIARD again asked if the gentleman 
would answer why Mr. Forman was prevailed 
upon not to press his resolution in the Balumore 
Convention. 

Mr. COBB had already answered. He would 
repeat, however, that the resolution was withdrawn 
upon the declaration given at the time that the res- 
He had 
answered the gentleman, but the gentleman had 
failed to answer him. 

Mr. HILLIARD asked if the gentleman would 
say that he honestly believed that was the only 
reason why the resolution was withdrawn by Mr. 
Forman? 

Mr. COBB did not pretend to deny that other 
influences might have operated upon some of them, 

This is a subject upon which no concealment 
ought to be practised, nor would the country jus- 
ify any evasion; and I regret that the answers 
of the gentleman from Alabama have been marked 
by such a manifest indisposition to enlighten 
the public mind upon the subject of my inquiry. 
It seems unnecessary, therefore, further to con- 
tinue the conversation with that gentleman; and 
as my time is rapidly passing away, and | desire 


|| the benefit of the testimony of other witnesses, I 
| will turn my attention to the gentleman from Mas- 
| sachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] who, | am happy to 


see, is now in his seat. That gentleman was a 


, member of the Philadelphia Convention, and I 


should be pleased, and the country would be grat- 


‘ ified, to learn his construction of the action of 


that body on the Wilmot proviso resolution; and 
whether or not he believes that a majority of that 
Convention was opposed to the Wilmot proviso. 
Mr. ASHMUN said, that he would answer that 
or any other question which the gentleman from 


| Georgia might choose to put to him, with pleasure. 


Mr. COBB would not have presumed to put the 
question, if he had supposed the gentleman would 
have received itin any other spirit than that which 
he expressed. 

Mr. ASHMUN, in reply, stated, that although 
he was a member of that Convention, he was not 
in the body at the moment that proposition was 
made, nor did he hear one word upon the subject 
of it, nor was he present when he understood it 
He could not, therefore, 
answer for any one gentleman as to his reasons 


| for voting for or against the motion, nor could he 
/ now state in what precise form the proposition 


came up. But he would state this, if the gendeman 
wished to know: he was acquainted with his (Mr. 
A.’s) individual opinions—everybody knew them. 
He would state that he believed a majority of that 
Convention coming (as that majority did) trom the 


Wilmot proviso. He stated it as a matter of belief 
_and of fact; he did not state it in reference to any 
action of that Convention, because, although they 


|| held individual opinions upon the subject, he did 
| stronger expression of the sentiment of that body, 


and. of respect of southern rights, than was shown 


not consider them an essential part of their pro- 
ceedings. He thought, however, they were in 
favor of the Wilmot proviso, as General Cass was 


where it was thought proper; and if he (General 


|| Cass) had changed since, would the gentleman tell 


| him why? 

Mr. COBB replied, if General Cass had enter- 
tained the opinion ascribed to him, and had changed 
| since that time, the reagon was to be found in the 

course pursued by every honest man, who, when 
the conviction was made on his mind that he was 
wrong, changed the position which he had erro- 
neously taken. But gentlemen on the other side, 


| he knew, could not appreciate such a course, 
| (Laughter.] That, however, was not his fault. 
‘| It was for him to lay the truth before them—not 
BB replied, so strong was the assurance, || to give them the intellect and heart to appreciate 
it. [Renewed laughter. 


Mr. ASHMUN asked the gentleman if he did 
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not believe that a majority of the Baltimore Con- | 
vention were then, and were at this time, in favor | 


of the Wilmot proviso? He asked the gentleman, 
further, if the Oregon bill passed the Senate and 


this House with the Wilmot proviso in it, if he i people of the Territory. 
1 


believed that General Cass, if elected President, 
would veto it?) He wanted the question answered 
in the face of the world. 

Mr. COBB asked why the gentleman 


Congress for that bill with this very proposition 
init, and had been willing that it should pass in 
that form, because the Territory was north of 36° 
30’. The South had always been willing to abide 
by that compromise line. 


known feeling on the part of his constituents, he 
had given his vote on the occasion referred to, for 
the passage of the bill, and his course received the 
unqualified sanction of the people he represented. 
He thought, and southern Democrats generally 
who voted for it thought, that this provision ought 
not to have been there; that it was an unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power; but when, as in that 
cage, it was not a practical question, he, for one, 
was not willing to deny to the people of Oregon 
a government on an abstract objection. 

Mr. ASHMUN asked if he was to understand 
the gentleman to state that the insertion of that 
proviso in the Oregon bill was an unconstitutional 


( ut the | 
question in reference to the Oregon bill? He (Mr. | 


Coss) himself had voted at the last session of | 


She was now prepared | 
to adhere to it; and in conformity with that well- | 


exercise of power on the part of this House, and | 


yet that he had voted for it? 

Mr. COBB had stated what he had said at the 
time, both in this House and before his people. 
He had voted against the proposition which was 
made to insert that proviso, and had sustained the 
effort which was made to take it out of the bill— 
looking upon it there as merely nugatory and void. 
But, that effort being unsuccessful, he had given 
his vote for the bill, not being willing to withhold 
from the people of Oregon the benefit of a govern- 
ment. In connection with the Oregon bill, the 
Wilmot proviso was nota vital question, for the 
reasons already assigned. The whole Territory 
lay north of the compromise line, and in the same 
spirit which had induced our fathers, who agreed 


with him upon the question of constitutional power, | 


to acquiesce in that settlement of the question, he 
had acted on the Oregon bill. But in reference to 


the question propounded by the gentleman about | 
the Baltimore Convention, he unhesitatingly de- | 
clared that he did not for a moment entertam the 


belief that the majority of that Convention were 
favorable to the Wilmot proviso. That there might 
have been members who were, he was free to ad- 
mit, 


Mr. GAYLE asked if the attempt was not made | 


in the Baltimore Convention to repudiate the Wil- 
mot proviso, and if it did not fail? 


ma surely had just waked up, [laughter,] as that | 


very question had, a few moments since, been pro- 
pounded by his colleague, [Mr. Hinuiarp,] and 
he would refer him to the answer which he had 
then given to the interrogatory. But he wished 
the point not to be lost sight of. He was discuss- 


ing the question of platforms, and had instanced | 


the case of the Philadelphia Convention as illus- 


trative of his argument, to show why the Whig | 
party could not, or would not, lay down a plat- 


form. 


Mr. ASHMUN reminded the gentleman that | 


he had not yet answered the question whether 


General Cass, if elected, would veto the Wilmot | 


proviso. Would the gentleman answer it before 
the country? 
Mr. COBB. j 
terrogatory of the gentleman. He had limited his 
inquiry to the Oregon bill, and I have given him 
not only a reply, but accompanied it with the rea- 


I have already replied to the in- 


; Necessity for Party Organization—Mr. Howell Cobb. 


that Congress has no constitutional power to legis- || 
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late upon the subject at all; referring its decis- | 


ion to the arbitrament of the onl 


safe tribunal for || 


its correct settlement, and that ts, the will of the | 


With that declaration of 


is opinions before me, I feel the amplest assurance || 


that no bill containing the provisions of the Wil- 
mot proviso can receive his official sanction. But 
gentlemen seem very unwilling to allow me to pro- 
ceed with my course of argument. I was showing 
the reason why the Whig Convention would not 
agree upon a platform. 
that in Georgia, and in the South, General Taylor 
was supported on the ground that he would pro- 
tect the great interests of the South on the Wilmot 


| Whig voted with the 


ee 


uly 1, 


Ho. or Reps. 


sembled during the agitation of this question? 
Will they call on the people of the South to be. 
lieve that at this late day a sudden, unaccountable 
revolution has taken place in the public opinion of 
northern Whiggery on this subject? When, du- 
ring the history of Congress, has the first northern 
South on any of these test 
questions? Never. Let the records bear evidence 
to the truth or falsity of my statement. Read the 


| history of the Wilmot proviso in past Congresses, 


[ have referred to the fact || 


and inthis one. ‘There is the evidence. And | 
would ask of southern Whig members, what lan- 
guage do these records speak to our common con- 


stituency, upon this epee. Ae pr eaten So justly 


proviso, and have shown that it was attempted to | 


induce the people of Georgia to believe that the 
Philadelphia Convention was agairst the Wilmot 
proviso. I have also drawn out evidence to show, 
if that effort met with success, that success would 
be a fraud upon the intelligence of the people of 
my State. What has transpired here to-day in 
our midst, and in the presence, as it were, of the 
country? Compare the answers given by the two 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, to the 
inguiry I have proposed as to the opinions of the 
Philadelphia Convention on the Wilmot proviso. 
Both of these gentlemen are warm and zealous 
supporters of General Taylor’s election; each goes 
to his respective constituents, to represent the ac- 
tion and views of their National Convention on 
this important subject. The one says to the peo- 


_ ple of the North, that ** he believes that a majority 


of that Convention, coming (as that majority did) 
from the free States, were in favor of the princi- 
ciples of the Wilmot proviso.’? The other, with 
equal boldnes, declares to the South, ‘* that when 
that Convention, in the open light of day, thou- 
sands looking on, did vote to put down the Wil- 
mot proviso, it gave him the strongest assurance 


deemed by them of the most vital character?" Does 
it afford that satisfactory assurance of which the 


gentleman from Alabama has spoken—that the 


| the Wilmot prowso? 


Whigs of the North will stand by the South against 
Do they find that assurance 
in the votes given by Millard Fillmore, their can- 
didate for the Vice Presidency, upon the Atherton 
resolutions, with which the country is now so 
familiar? Do they find it in the fact, that on every 


occasion when the Wilmot proviso has been pre- 


sented to Congress for its action, it has received 
the vote of every northern Whig? Do they find it 


| in the fact, that at this time there is not to be found 
in this Congress a single northern Whig who does 


not cling, with all his heart, soul, and body, to the 
principles of that proviso? Or do they find it in 
the reasons given by the northern Whig press and 

oliticians for their support of General Ta lor? 

hese are inquiries to which the honest, thinking, 
and intelligent a of the South will require a 
clear, explicit, and unequivocal answer. Their 
interest demands that their minds should be re- 


_ lieved from all apprehensions on the subject. Not 


only are the people of my own section of the coun- 


| try, but of the North also, interested in having 


he could ask that they would stand by the South | 


against it.”’ Is it not manifest that the people of 


the one or the other section of the country is to | 


this matter placed upon its proper footing. Let 
not the settlement of these conflicting representa- 


| tions be nn rags to a period when it shall be 


be deceived and imposed upon? This scene to- | 


day presents a true picture of the game attempted 
to be played by the Whig party throughout the 
Union. 


advocated upon the ground taken by that corre- 


party take their position, and stand by it. 


While at the South General Taylor is || 
| in the name of the North and the South, 


spondent, and the Whigs of the North are held up || 


as sounder on the question than the Northern De- 
mocracy, what are the notes which come from the 
North, and fall upon the ears of southern men and 


of the country? Let me read a single paragraph | 


from a document emanating from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, |Mr. Ashmun,]—a letter ad- 
dressed by him to his constituents, after the action 
of the Philadelphia Convention: 

‘* His (General Taylor’s) declared sentiments are a guar- 


antee that he will never, in the slightest manner, interfere 
with the action of Congress, when they shall forbid the ex- 


Mr. COBB replied, that his friend from Alaba || istence of slavery in our newly-acquired territories. Let 
Mr. © ‘ - | 


the representatives of the people and of the States be left 
free to act upon that question, uncontrolled by Executive 


| influence and Executive veto, and we are safe.” 


iI 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


1 


placed beyon 


the reach of the people to regulate 
and control it. 


Let General Taylor and the Whig 
If the 
people sanction and approve it, be it so; our duty 
Is to acquiesce, and we shall do it yom £ But, 

protest 
against this system of double-dealing, the neces- 
sary consequence of which is, a gross fraud and 
imposition upon the one or the other section of the 
Union. Well may my colleague, in speaking of 
the issues involved in this contest, say that the 
Whig party differ, and differ widely, upon some 
of these questions. ; 

I have prosecuted this investigation sufficiently 
for the purposes of my argument. I think I may 
safely say, that the reasons why the Whig National 
Convention did not lay down any platform of 
principles, are to be found in the considerations 
which I have imputed to them, as controlling their 
action: First, their desire to conceal, as far as 
possible, from the public eye, their old repudiated 


I have before me extracts from leading Whig '| and condemned issues; and, secondly, in the lan- 


papers of the North, in which they declare to the 
people of that section of country, not only that 
General Taylor stands pledged not to interfere by 
virtue of the veto power with the regular action 


| 


| 


of Congress on this subject, but that, from the | 
avowed sentiments of General Taylor, as express- | 


ed in his ‘Signal’? letter, he is himself opposed to 


the extension of the institution of slavery. One | 


of the leading organs of the Whig party, now out 
in warm and cordial support of General Taylor in 
the city of New York, declares that the pledge (as 
they read it) in the letter of General Taylor, that 
he would not exercise the veto power upon ques- 


tions of domestic policy, is an ample guarantee to 
them; that with this ‘arrangement’’—to use the 


| emphatic language of the editor—they of the North 


sons which I thought would fully justify any one | 


in pursuing the same course which | had felt it to 
be my own duty to pursue; but I have no disin- 
clination to respond to the gentleman’s inquiry in 


to propose it. If he desires to know what 
would be the course of General Cass on the sub- 


ject of the Wilmot proviso, as applied to our re- | 


cently-acquired territories, I refer him to his able 


letter to Mr. Nicholson, in which (continued Mr. | 


C.) I understand him to declare it as his opinion, 


' 


_ were sounder and truer than the northern 


are satisfied. Not only so, but these gentlemen 
and these editors, in their anxiety to foist upon 
this country an Administration which should stand 
as mute and as dumb as a statue, called upon their 


; | people to send Representatives to Congress who 
the broadest terms in which he might think proper | 


think | 


would prove true to the North on this question. 
Yet at the South the effort was made to induce the 
people to believe that the northern Whig party 
emoc- 
racy! Will gentlemen have the country shut their 
eyes to the plain reading of the records of this 

ongress, and of every Congress which had as- 


| 
| 
| 
1 
\] 
| 
i} 
i| 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
| 


! 


| the public indignation, so justl 


guage of their own press, “ that to agree upon a 
generally satisfactory platform was an impossi- 
bility. ”” 
colleague, in his argument to-day, has mani- 
feated his usual ingenuity. The occasion which 
has called him forth was one that required all the 
masterly ability of which he is possessed, and he 
has wielded it with as much efficacy as the weak- 
ness of his position would authorize. Conscious 
that his party stood in this contest upon frail and 
untenable ground; that the effort to justify the 
position assumed by them of withholding from the 
public eye any declaration of principles whatever; 
that the system of preaching one set of doctrines for 
the North and another for the South, was wholly 
unsustainable by argument and unjustified by a 
due regard for the aes of the people, has 
ingeniously attempted to draw off the public mind 
from an investigation peti ares and oe 
of his own party by a violent philippic against the 
resolutions of our National Convention. In this 
effort my colleague is doomed to meet with a bitter 
and mortifying disappointment. He will find that 
y excited by this 
wanton disregard for the an, of the coun- 
try, is not so easily appeased. The people ask for 
the principles of his party and the opinions of his 
candidates, and their inquiries must be answered— 
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their demands must be responded to. When free- 
men are asked to cast their votes for a man, and to 
repose their confidence in a party, they will not be 
content to acquiesce in the declaration, that neither 
the one nor the other have any avowals of princi- 
sles or opinions for the public eye. The answer 
given at the polls by an indignant and outraged 


people to such effrontery and pretensions, will be, | 
«You have no communications for us; we have | 


none for you.” 
But, sir, with what success has my colleague 
assailed the platform of Democratic principles? 


These assaults have been repeatedly made both | 


here and throughout the country. It does not 
nossess the interest of novelty. The history of 
the Whig party is but a history of unsuccessful 
efforts to destroy the confidence of the American 
people in the Democratic party, and to weaken 
their attachment to the principles of our political 
faith. We have encountered all their talent and elo- 
quence inthe repeated battles fought upon the issues 


proposed in these much-abused resolutions of the 
Argument and satire, wit | 


Zaltimore Convention. 

and ridicule, have heretofore proved equally impo- 
tent and unavailing in loosening the hold which 
they have upon the hearts and affections of the 
American people; every artifice that human inge- 
nuity could invent, and every stratagem that party 
trickery could resort to, have been applied in vain 
and fruitless efforts to strike down this broad and 
solid foundation of our Democratic faith; and, 
finally, when all other means had failed, as a last 
and final resort, they determined to vote for them, 
and thereby to bring them into odium and disre- 
pute, as my colleague has shown by reference to 
the Journal of the 28th Congress. This, I con- 
fess, was the most alarming assault which they 
had ever before been called upon to encounter, and 
having successfully withstood it, I defy them to 
do their worst. 

In this connection my colleague refers to the fact, 
that these resolutions received the vote of John P. 
Hale, the Abolitionist candidate for the Presidency ; 
but he failed to state that this occurred previous to 
the defection of Hale from the Democratic party, 
and that he has only become the favorite of the 
Abolitionists since his elevation to his present high 
position by the united vote of the Abolitionists and 
my colleague’s northern allies in New Hampshire. 
When driven, for his treachery on the Texas ques- 
tion, from the ranks of the Democratic party, he 
was received with open arms and warm hearts 
into the cordial embrace of New Hampshire Whig- 


gery; and since that period, no evidence can be | 


found 6f his sanction and approval of the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Our candidates and our principles are before the 
country. The success of the one is the triumph 
of the other. In addition to them, we offer to the 
people of the Union the successful administration 
of the Government, under every Democratic Presi- 
dent, as the surest guarantee of the continued hap- 
piness and prosperity of our country, so long as it 
1s administered upon the sound and wholesome 
principles of Democratic policy. On the contrary, 
our Opponents present to the people a candidate 
without opinions, backed by a party without prin- 
ciples. Can the intelligent freemen of the Union 
hesitate in making their selection between them? 





THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. A. STEWART, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 26, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 


Mr. STEWART, in rising, said he did not pro- 
pose to answer the remarks just made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, (Mr. FEATHERSTON,] 
upon the subject of slavery—a subject on which he 
never had made, and perhaps never would make, 
aspeech on this floor. Slavery was an evil, and 
an evil we could not remedy, in that portion of the 
country where it existed; but it wasan evil which 
he was opposed to extending to any country or 


of this question had the tendency to give rise to 
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parties of the country, and might in the end sub- 
vert our happy Union. He regretted the drawing 
of such lines; he thought them dangerous to the 
harmony and perhaps the integrity of this great 
Confederacy. They were divisions against which 
we were warned by Washington, the Father of 
his Country, in his Farewell Address to the people 
of the United States; whose voice he could never 
hear with indifference, and to whose warnings he 
trusted the people of this country would never 
turn a deaf ear. 
There had, however, been introduced into the 
present discussion another great question—the 
' Presidential question; a question which he regarded 
at this time as more important than any question 
of the kind which had ever been presented for the 
decision of the American people, involving mo- 
mentous consequences to the welfare of the coun- 
try, present and prospective. It involved this 
| question, among others: whether, under the Gov 
ernment as it was now administered, all power 
was to be concentered in the hands of one man; 
or whether, under other auspices, under the ad- 
|| ministration of another illustrious man, whose 
name was before the country, we were to be brought 
back to the purer and better principles and policy 
|| of the fathers of the Republic? It was a question 
whether all power—the power of the purse and 
sword, the power of peace and war—was to be 
exercised by the President; whether, with the veto 
power in his hands, exercising legislative as well 
as executive power, he was to become supreme in 
_ this country, more arbitrary and despotic than any 
| crowned head in Europe, save Nicholas of Russia, 
| and Congress and the people were to dwindle into 
perfect insignificance; or whether, under the policy 
| of that other great and good man, General Taylor, 
|, the people and Congress were to be restored to 
| their legitimate powers, just rights, and proper in- 
| fluence; whether the voice of the people was to be 
| heard and treated with respect, or whether we were 
to be controlled and governed by “ one man;” 
whether the country was to continue, as now, to 
be governed by party and for party, or whether, 
under General ‘Taylor, it was to be governed once 
|| more by the people and for the people; whether the 
policy of the Government was to continue to be 
| dictated and. prescribed every four years by an irre- 
| sponsible cabal of unprincipled caucusites at Balti- 
| more; whether, at their behest, the great and 


| essential powers of self-protection and self-improve- 





| with a vast standing army and navy, our expend- 
_itures were to be doubled, and the people here, 
' as in Europe, crushed under an enormous weight 
|| of debt and taxation, and the Government thus 


| a despotism? ‘These, sir, in my apprehension, are 
1] issue 

|| some of the great issues to be decided by the peo- 
|| ple at the approaching Presidential contest; and so 
| regarding it, | cannot but feel myself called on by 
| every motive of duty and patriotism to exert my- 


self to the full extent of my very humble ability, 








| contest to an auspicious result. 


|| ment were to be surrendered and given up; whether, | 


by every fair and honorable means, to bring this 


|| Was it to be tolerated, that, when across the 
|| waters, in Europe, the Old World was engaged in | 
|| putting down the “ one-man power,”’ we were to | 
|| be putting it up here by giving all power to the 
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result was approaching. The misnamed Democ- 
racy had selected a leader, and so had the Whigs— 
the former a general that aleays surrenders, the latter 
a general that ** never surrenders.” Under such 
leaders, could the result ve doubted? No, it was 
certain: the contest had, in fact, been given up. 
The Union, the * organ” of the Administration— 
Father Ritchie himself—had given it up. What 
did the Union tellus? It headed a recent article 
with—‘* Will the people endure the cneat?’’ “Mr. 
Ritchie went on, through halfa column, telling how 
they were cheated by the Whigs; and in other 
columns it was cheated, cheated, curaten! Now, 
he would like to know what man or party ever 
cried, ‘* cheated,’’ that was not beaten? * Cheat’? 
meant ** beat.’ In 1840, when the Whigs beat the 
Locos, they cried out, ** cheated;”’ in 1844, when 
the Locos beat, that was the cry of the Whigs; 
and so, when the Union cried, ** cheated,”’ it ad- 
mitted they were beaten ** Cheated” was tbe lan- 
guage of the loser, never of the winner. But Mr. 
Ritchie had one hope left, and itis this: he says 
he still hopes that * the best part of the Whigs— 
the honest Whigs—would be able to proclaim and 
effect a dissolution of the Whig party.”’ ‘ Best and 
honest Whigs!’’ This must be very flattering to 
the anti- Taylor Whigs, coming as it does from Mr. 
Polk’s organ. Best! No, sir; they are the worst— 
the very worst. They are traitors—Locofocos in 
disguise; but let them go over to the enemy; we 
can do better without than with them. He (Tay- 
lor) said of the deserters, ** Drum them out; they 
belong not to the American army.”’ 

But prudence is the better part of valor. Mr. 
Ritchie will not wait to be shot; he surrenders in 
time. He knows Old Zack and Captain Bragg are 
sharpshooters, and he no doubt feels a little like 

-Crockett’s coon, who, from the top of a tree, see- 
ing a well-known marksman raising his unerring 
rifle, said: “Is that you, Captain Scott? If it is, 

| don’t shoot; I'll come down !” So says Mr. Ritchie: 
‘Ts that you, Old Zack? If itis,don’t shoot; Vil 
come down.” [Much laughter. } 

But, to make bad worse, the next day after this 
candid confession and surrender, out comes his 
old friend Van Buren against Mr. Cass. Horrible 
—‘et tu Brute !’’ This rendered the old gentle- 
man quite frantic; and in his next paper we may 
expect to see him address Mr. Polk in the lan- 
guage of a certain celebrated song, lately applied 
to a distinguished Senator from New York: 

*¢ Oh, carry me back to old Virginny.”? [Laughter.} 

| Mr. 8S. then proceeded to read from one of the 

| articles in the Union, in which it was said that it 
was unfair for the Whigs to take Taylor. If they 


! || had taken Clay, Webster, Scott, McLean, or any 
|| changed in fact, if not in form, from a republic to | 


other known Whig, he would have been satisfied; 
| but they hud selected Old Zack, “a no-party man,”’ 
and they (the Democracy) could not keep their 
||} men in the ranks; that they would not stand fire; 
| that, like the Mexicans, t ey were not only re- 
treating, but going over to ‘Taylor in companies 
| and regiments; that they had not only Barnburn- 
|| ers in the North, but Barnburners in the South; the 
Van Buren men and the Yancey men, the * Ala- 
‘| bama platform men’’ and the ** New York plat- 
form men’’—North, South, East, and West, their 
men were *‘ bolting,’’ bolting, bolting. Now, this 
'| Mr. Ritchie said was not fair; ‘it was a palpable 


|| Executive; and that, whilst Europe was engaged || cheat;’? the Whigs ought to have nominated Mr. 
|| in building up and establishing republics, we were | Clay, a man they had often defeated, and could, 
|| to be employed in tearing down our neighboring |, he pe keer pea gen again. This would have been 


|, republics of the South? He trusted that we shoul 


|| presented to the country, we should give an exam- | 


|, that illustrious man whom the Whig party had 


fair; but to take up ‘* Old Zack,’’ a no-party man, 


| take a different course; that, under the auspices of | the very man who had fought their battles and 


| gained their victories, and saved their Administra- 
tion from infamy and disgrace, how could the 


| 
| . 
|| ple to the world, not of war and of conquest, but of | Whigs vote for him? Democrats could do so with 


| 

i worl 
{ 

| 


ing and to conquer. Not only 


as their leader. 


|| peace—of a people united, prosperous, peaceful, 
happy. That was the exaale we owed to the 
, and that was the example which we would 
ifferent Administra- 
| tion from this. But going on,as we now were, under 
'| the lead of the ‘* one-man-power party,” we must 
soon become a warlike people, going on conquer- 

| ucatan and Cuba, 
but Canada too, and all other territories we should 
happen to fix our avaricious eye upon, must be 
conquered and “ swallowed”’ under the great chief- | 

‘ || tain whom the progressive Democracy had selected 
territory now free. He thought the discussion | a 
|| Was this to be the policy which was to be sus- 
** geographical lines,’”’ which would divide the great li tained by the people? No, sir; no! A different u 


propriety. Yes, (said Mr. S.,) and that is exactly 
|, what they are going to do. Democrats would vote 
| for him, because he was an honest, true, patriotic, 
| faithful old man, who had risked his life in fight- 

ing the battles of the country. The honest, un- 
_ sophisticated people, not the politicians, but the 
| patriotic pe of the country, felt and said, ‘* We 
| owe Old Zack a debt of gratitude, and we are not 


like Mr. Polk, General Cass, and the party in this 

| House, who pay him with kicks and cuffs; we are 
honest men; we will pay our honest debts; we 
| have no money, but we will pay him in paper; 
|| we have a little bit of a ticket, which we will 
it at the polls for him in November next. 

e don’t care what you say, Mr. Ritchie, or what 


| de 
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you politicians say, to the contrary; he has served 
his country lorg and faithfully; and we are going 
to thank him, and that, too, without Mr. Cass’s 
disgraceful proviso, censuring instead of thanking 
him for his glorious victory at Monterey.”? You 
might as well try to stop the mighty Mississippi 
in her march to the ocean, to stop that people 
from voting for *‘Old Zack;”’ he is honest, and 
they are honest; he is rough, and they are rough; 
he 1s always ready to do his duty, and so are they; 
with all his honors and all his glories he is not 
lifted up; he is not above a common man; the 
people know him by his acts; they love him, they 
will vote for him; they must, they can’t help it: 
he is an honest and pure man. ‘The Government 
has basely attempted to destroy him, and the peo- 
ile know it. But their machinations against him 
ave failed, signally fated. 
tuous and the ae Heaven is just. The very 
means resorted to by this Administration and its 
tools to destroy General Taylor, by robbing him 
of his men at Ronen Vista, and put him, as they 
thought, co:apletely in the power of Santa Anna, 
was made by a just Providence the means of eleva- 
ting him over them—of putting them down and 
putting him up, and will give him another oppor- 
tunity of displaying his characteristic magnanimily 
and forbearance towards another fallen toe. 

Sir, we have been repeatedly told during this 
debate that the Democrats in their Convention at 
Baltimore had laid down a platform, and they 
complained that the Whigs had adopted no plat- 
form whatever. But he would tell gentlemen the 
Whigs had a platform, and they had it in General 
Taylor’s Allison letter of the 22d April; and he 
would proudly contrast that broad, noble, Ameri- 
can platform with the narrow, contracted, party 
platform adopted at Balumore. Contrast, sir, 
these platforms, Ours, like its author, great and 
national; theirs striedy in character—a miserable 
marty concern. How did Mr. Stevenson, the 
conahens of the Baltimore Convention, himself 
characterize this platform in his letter conveying 
to General Cass the notice of his nomination? He 
said: ‘*‘The platform we present you is broad 
enough to hold all Democrats, but narrow enough 
to exclude all others,’’ It was broad enough for 
the Locofocos—broad enough for the party—it was 
a party platform, and nothing else, and so repre- 
sented aud so accepted by General Cass, who 
pledged himself to carry it out. But look at Old 
Zack’s platform; it was broad enough for the 
whole country. He nobly says: I go for the 
whole country—for the whole people; I give no 
pledges; | make no bargains; I submit to no party 
dictation; if elected, I will administer the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the whole American people. 
And, sir, if he could be induced to come down 
from that high, noble, patriotic, and national plat- 
form to this contracted, degraded, miserable plat- 
form of party, he would sink, greatly sink in my 
esteem, and would justly forfeit the suppert of 
thousands and tens of thousands of the patriotic 
and honest men of all parties, who were now ral- 
lying to his standard. No; General ‘Taylor would 
never come down to such a miserable, narrow plat- 
form of party as that laid down by the Baltimore 
Convention, but would honestly and faithfully ad- 
minister the Government for the benefit of the 
whole people, and according to the principles of 
the Constitution, as construed and administered 
by the early Presidents of the Republic. The first 
thing they put ferth in the Baltimore platform was 
‘* Democracy.’’ They had the NAME, without 
one of the principles. General Cass, and the 
whole of them, talk about * Jeffersonian Democ- 


God protects the vir- | 


racy;” and, while they talked about Democracy | 
and about Thomas Jefferson, while they retained | 


the name, they repudiated and trampled under || 
foot every principle of Jefferson—every principle | 


adopted and practised upon by all the early Presi- 
dents—every one of them, without an exception, 
They preach one thing and practise the opposite. 
Thew Democracy Jeflersonian! Why, sir, they 
go for the vero power, the great conservative 
power of pulling down the will of the people, and 
putting up the will of the President. This one-man 
power, the velo, which, as had been well said, was 
intended as * the extreme medicine of the Consti- 
tution,’’ had now become the daily bread of the 
President. ‘Thomas Jefferson and his illustrious 
compeers never exercised the veto. He never 


of his administration. 
years of the administration of this Government 


there never was a veto, except in one or two | 


unimportant cases by General Washington; but 


vetoes, vetoes, vetoes had now become the order || 


of the day. We were now governed by vetoes, 
and nothing but vetoes. At the last session Con- 
gress passed the river and harbor bill, and sent it 
to the President, who, afraid to veto it, put it in 
his breeches pocket. But at this session he sent 
it back with his reasons against it, and this House 
had voted down those reasons by a vote of 138 to 
54—a vote of thirty more than two-thirds! And 
yet it was no law; it was defeated by the will of 
one man, p 
the veto power, had not dared to exercise it for 
several hundred years. There some respect was 
paid to the will of the people. When the House 
of Commons vote against the Ministry, they re- 
sign. Here, instead of resigning, the King vetoes 
the popular will, and this was the power General 
Cass and his party advocated. 

What was General Taylor’s position in this 
respect? He held, likea true Repubiican, that, with 


exercised it in a single instance in the eight years | 
During the first twenty | 


In England the King, who possessed 


regard to questions of domestic policy, ‘* the will | 
of the people, as expressed through their Repre- | 


sentatives in Congress, ought to be respected and 
carried out by the Executive.’”’? This was the doc- 
trine of General Taylor—that it was with the peo- 
ple, the Democratic people, to 

‘et, although General Cass and his party in prac- 


| ice sustained and applauded this despotic power 


of ** one man’’ to defeat the will of the people’s 
Representatives fairly expressed, they talked about 
** Democracy,’’ while they were riveting chains 


vovern themselves. | 


on the people; they talked about the beauties of , 


economy, while they were doubling and trebling 
the expenses of Government; they talked loudly 
about the capability «f the people for self-govern- 
ment, and Mr, Cass undertook to say—hear him 
in his own words. ‘* The very first article in the 


* Democratic creed teaches that the people are com- | 


* petent to govern themselves’’—* here is the start- 
‘ing point of the ditlerence between the two great 
‘ partes that divide the country; all other differences 


‘are but subordinate and auxiliary to this, and | 


‘may in fact be resolved into it.”’ ‘Lhis, too, was 
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for the people’s benefit, they were actually apply- 
ing it to the benefit of themselves; and while the 

said that they were opposed to legislating for ‘ the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the many,” yet 
this was precisely what ey were doing. The 

were legislating the money from the people's pock- 
ets into their own; legislating entirely for the ben. 
efit of the few at the expense of the many. Their 
whole system, in the very face and eyes of their 
theory, was to enrich the few at the expense of the 


_ many; and this he would soon show was a game 


well understood by their great leader, General Casg 


| himself. 


They talked about ‘‘ economy,” and preached 


it in their platform. They were great economists, 


the true Thomas Jefferson economists; while, as 


he had stated, they proscribed and trampled under 


_ son was the enemy o 


Thomas Jeffer- 


foot every one of his principles. 
ba national debt. Look at 


our national debt now, created by this Adminis- 
tration. Mr, Adams administered the Government 
| for twelve and a half millions a year, on the aver- 
_ age of his-whole term—this sum covering the en- 
| Ure expenses of his administration, except what 


was applied to the public debt. Mr, Adams was 
denounced and put out for his extravagance. Mr, 
Van Buren came in—this lover of economy, this 


admirer of Thomas Jefferson—and the expenses 
_ of the Government during his administration ran 


up to twenty-eight and a half millions, instead of 


| twelve and a half. Gentlemen smiled. He defied 
_themtodeny it. He challenged them to the records, 


They might promise to answer, as they had done 


_ before, but they would never do it—never, because 


they could not. The least said the better. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, (Mr. S, yield- 
ing the floor with some hesitation for one question,) 
asked if the gentleman did not now stand side by 


side with Mr. Van Buren? 


part of the Baltmore platform, ‘* The people com- || 


petent to govern themselves!”? Thus would they 


flatter and betray; this was the policy of all usurp- 


ers—first flatter the people, then betray them. | 


The President, not the people, ought to be sov- 
ereign; that was progressive Democracy ; the Pres- 
ident with one-third of either House ought to have 
the power to defeat the will of two-thirds of the 
people and their Representatives. 
people, you are perfectly ** competent to govern 
yourselves; but to save you from suicide, you 
must allow us to tie your hands; you must sub- 
mit to the velo power—the government of one man. 


Martin Van Buren? 
| have nothing to do with Martin Van Buren, and 


Mr. STEWART. What! I side by side with 
{A laugh.} Thank God, I 


never will have. I would ask, if the gentleman 
himself, who was formerly so ardent a supporter 
of Mr. Van Buren, was for Mr. Van Buren now? 
Was he now his candidate? Was he for Van Bu- 


| ren or Cass? 


Mr. Tuompson’s reply was not heard.) 

Mr. STEWART continued. He said the ex- 
ine of the Government had now run up under 

r. Polk to $60,000,000 a year. They had in- 
creased from $12,500,000, under Mr. Adams, to 
$28,500,000 under Mr. Van Buren, and now to 


1 $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 under the present ‘teco- 


Oh, yes! good | 


This is Democracy—progressive Democracy, which | 
means -ristocracy first, and Monarchy next. Their | 


professions were directly contradicted by their 
practice; they practically denied the competency 
of the people for self-government by the arbitrary 


exercise of the veto power. What did this * plat- || 
form” further say? That this veto power had | 


saved the people trom a ‘system of internal im- 


provements.” That it had saved the people—from | 


what? From themselves; from carrying out their 


own legislauon; from using their own money for | 
their own benefit—for the improvement of their | 
own country. They (the President and party) | 
_could make war, take $60,000,000 a year into | 
| Mexico; they could go all over the world and 


spend the money of the people, but they would 
sutler no part of the money to be expended under 
the direction of the people’s Representatives. They 
denied the power to Congress to spend the peo- 


provement of their country; but claimed and freely 
exercised the power to oppress, tax, and burden 
the people. 
which this party placed upon the Constitution— 
that the velo was to save the people from them- 
selves; and yet in their platform they said that 


ed for the people’s benefit, A small mistake— 
they should have said “ the party’s benefit’’—a va- 


|| the people’s money ought to be caretully guard- 
| 


‘| riauon merely of theory from practice; for, while 
| they talked about guarding the people’s money 


ple’s money for the people’s benefit in the im- | 


| 


nomical’’ Administration! This was their boasted 
Jeffersonian “ economy.’’ This was their oppo- 
sition to a ** national debt.””. Why, they had done 
nothing but make national debts. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren had found some $40,000,000 surplus in the 
treasury; he had left some $40,000,000 of national 
debt, after selling seven or eight millions of bank 
stock. Mr. Polk had found some.$17,000,000 of 
debt, and had now run it up to one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, or over! This was ‘* Democratic” 
consistency? The people would mark it at the 
next election. Thomas Jefferson was opposed to 
a standing army, to a great aary; yet the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. McKay} had told 
the House that the appropriations for the naval 
service had run up, within a few years, from 


_ $3,000,000 to $11,000,000!—and this under this 
| beautiful Jeffersonian Administration, which went 


of peace. 


by the rule of contrary, looking one way and row- 
ing the other. 

8 always thought Mr. Jefferson was the friend 
What was General Cass? For war, 


war, war! First with England, he was for “ fifty- 
| four forty or fight;”? then he was for Mexico, for 


‘That was the practical construction |! 


* swallowing”’ (to use his own language) the whole 
of Mexico; next for Yucatan and Cuba; and then 
he might befor Canada. Now, here was the prac- 
tice of the gentlemen over the way, and of their 
leader, who talked so loudly about Mr. Jefferson's 
rinciples! Jefferson considered war a barbarism. 
n this enlightened age and country, it was an ab- 
surdity, a crime, and it was so considered by Gen- 
eral Taylor, who pronounced * war, at all times 
and under all circumstances, a national calamity. 
But a little more of the history of General Cass. 
He had been on all sides of all questions, There 
was not a question of public policy of the country 
upon which General Cass had not occupied a 
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ssition on both sides. Once a Federalist, now a 
‘« Democrat;”” when the quesiion of the annexa- 
tion of Texas first came up, he was decidedly | 


opposed to it; when it was said the British were 
going to take Texas, ‘‘det them have it,” said he, 
“we do not want it.” 
nomination, on the 10th of May, 1844, he wrotea 
letter to Mr. Hannegan, in which he was for im- 
mediate annexation, and forslavery too. He was 


against annexation, and for annexation; against 


the proviso, and for the proviso; against protection, 


and for protection; against internal improvements, | 


and for internal improvements; he was the great 
eulogist of Louis Philippe when in power, and the 
very first to mount the rostrum in this eity and 
denounce him when he fell. With reference to 
the Wilmot proviso, General Cass was decidedly 
for it at first; he was a great proviso man; and 
then at the next session of Congress, when he 


found it would not do for a certain section, he || 
turned against the proviso, and in his letter to Mr. | 


Nicholson said ‘*a change has been going on in 
my mind;” and when the slaveholders demanded 
to be allowed to carry their slaves to new territory, 
he says in this letter it would greatly improve the 
comfort and condition of the slaves if they were 
scattered over more territory, and he was now a 
great slavery man; and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Fearuerston] had just said he was 
pledged to veto the Wilmot proviso. He was once 


for a protective tariff, but now opposed to all pro- | 
The time was when General Cass voted | 
for internal improvements; but he wrote an answer | 


tection. 


to a letter of invitation to attend the Chicago con- 
vention in his neighborhood—a letter of four lines, 
stating that he could not attend; and at Cleveland, 
the other day, when asked for his opinions on 
internal improvements and the proviso, he said 


there was such a crowd he was afraid he could not | 
be heard, and therefore spoke on other subjects. 


Now, the Baltimore Convention declared that in- 
ternal improvements were unconstitutional, and 
General Cass said Amen; he agreed to every word 
in that platform. He was a man who had been 
on all sides of all questions; a man of no princi- 


ple, no consistency; but a trmeserving, vacillating, | 


weathercock candidate, and that had secured his 
nomination for the Presidency. But he (Mr. 8S.) 


thougat his party now felt very much as Father | 


Ritchie did—very much like giving it up. Had 
the Whig candidate ever vacillated, ever changed 
his position, his principles! No. ‘They were laid 
down in the Allison letter, and were fixed as the 


everlasting hills, having their foundation in justice | 
and truth, based on the Constitution of the coun- | 


try, and upon popular rights; the emanations of a 
sound head and a pure heart; it was impossible 
that they could be wrong, or could change. The 
two candidates differed in this: the one, governed 
by the rule of right, was never wrong; the other, 


governed by the rule of expediency, was rarely 
ever right. 


General Cass was once a great lover of the vol- | 


unteers. He was a volunteer himself, and was 
sometimes called the ‘Old Volunteer.”? But now— 
it was on the records of Congress, and there was 
no escape from it—he put it to gentlemen on the 


other side of the House that, at this session of | 
Congress, on December 29th, in the Senate of the | 
United States, General Cass introduced a bill re- 


ducing the pay of the volunteers for commutation for 
their clothing one-third. 
Mr. WICK interposed; but 


Mr. STEWART declined to yield the floor, as | 


his hour was fast running away. He would show 


gentlemen the bill; here it was, as it appeared on | 


the records of the Senate: 
“In the Senute of the United States, December 29, 1847. 


“ Mr. Cass, from the Committee on Military Affairs, report- | 


ed the folowing bill, which was read and passed : 


“A BILL to provide clothing for volunteers in the service 


of the United States. 
‘* Be it enacted, §c., That in lieu of the money which un- 


der existing laws is allowed to volunteers as a commutation | 
for clothing, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized | 


to cause the volunteers to be furnished with clothing, in 


kind, at the same rates, according to grades, as is provided | 


for the troops of the regular army.” 


The bill provided “ that, in liew of the money,” | 
‘clothing in kind’ be furnished to the volunteers 


at the same rates, according to grade, as was pro- 
vided for the regular army. Now, here was a letter 


But a little before the | 


|| but in full. 
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which he had received from the Adjutant General, 
stating what the allowance to the regulars was: 
* ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFice, 
** Washington, June 16, 1548. 

“Sir: In reply to your inquiry of the 15th instant, I re- 
spectfully inform you that the average allowance of clothing 
per month to soldiers of the regular army is about $2 3. 1 
enclose herewith a copy of ‘* General Order No, 10,” cur- 
rent series, in which you will find specified the articles of 
clothing, and their value, for each year of the term of entist- 

ent. ™ 
~— “ Respectfully, R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
“To the Hon. A. Stewart, 

House of Representatives, Washington.” 

This $2 35 was to all grades—dragoons, artil- 
lery-men, &c.; but, by examination of the ** gen- 
eral orders”’ referred to by the Adjutant General, | 
he found that the whole amount of clothing for 
infantry for five years was $114 55}, which by 
computation, it would be seen, gave $1 91 per 
month to the infantry, and no more. Thus it ap- 
peared that this bill of General Cass reduced the 
allowance to infantry volunteers for clothing from 
$3 50, allowed by the act of 1846, to $1 91, the 
amount allowed to the infantry of the regular army. 
The ‘*Union,”’ it was true, and Mr. Cameron, 
said the volunteers could have their option; but 

_ the language of the bill was express; nobody could 
mistake it: it was that this ‘* clothing in kind”’ 
should be furnished ‘ in lieu of the money which 
under existing laws is allowed.’’ Now, could you 
find any option there? The bill provided that eloth- 
ing, which cost $1 91 per month, should be fur- 
nished in liew of the $3 50 allowed under previous 
laws. 

Mr. McCLELLAND interposed, and was un- 
derstood to speak of the construction put upon the 
law by the Adjutant General; but what he said 
was not caught by the reporter. 

Mr. STEWART said he cared not what con- 
struction the Adjutant General had been induced to 
to give the law by General Cass or anybody else; 
there was the law as it was reported by General | 
| Cass, and as it passed. He knew it was said that 
| General Cass had seen the Adjutant General and 
| got him or the President to nullify by construction, 

or veto the law ex post facto; he might have found 
_it would not do to strip the volunteers of their 
clothing; hanging and burning in effigy might have 
been unpleasant; and the Adjutant General might 
have been induced lately, (some six or seven weeks 
ago,) too late, to construe this law of General Cass | 
directly contrary to its provisions. But there was 
the law as introduced by General Cass and passed, 
which expressly provided for this change, and that 
the $1 91, “clothing in kind,” should be furnished 
‘in liew’’ of the amount previously allowed, which 
| was $3 50. If it was intended to give them their 
election, as is now pretended, why did not Gen- 


'| eral Cass say so in his bill; why not say that the 


| volunteers should be allowed to draw $1 91, the 


| amount of clothing allowed to regulars, which , 
| should be deducted out of the $3 50 to which they 
’ 


| Services and expenses in Washington city, in 182s, 


were entitled, and not as the law declares ‘‘in lieu 
of the $3 50? The $1 91 was not to be in part, | 
The law was too plain. Ingenuity | 
| could not mystify it. Itwas not only outrageous! 
| unjust, but it was clearly unconstitutional and void. 
What right had General Cass to report and pass a | 
law ‘* impairing the obligation of contracts.’’ The 
| Government had contracted to pay the volunteers 
$8 per month and $3 50 for clothing; the volun- 
_ teers had agreed to take it, and had gone to Mex- 
, ico. What right, then, had General Cass to reduce | 
|| their pay one-third? If he could constitutionally | 
take away one-third, he could take away the whole, | 
No, the law was unjust; it was unconstitutional | 
and void; and, when opposed and spurned, and its 
| author hung in effigy, it was abandoned and given 
|| up. But we are asked how this bill came to pass | 
|| both Houses without opposition? He answered, 
|| because no one knew the amount received by the 
regulars; this was fixed by an army order; and, it 
|| being stated that it was a bill “ for the benefit of | 
'| the volunteers,”’ it passed at once without inquiry 
|| or opposition. Such is the brief history of this 
shameful and unjust law. What would the vol- 
_unteers, the people, say to the man who would 
take $30 per day whilst enjoying all the luxuries | 
|, of civilized life, and who woald rob the honest and 
| brave volunteer of one-third of his pittance of $3 50 
per month for clothing? Not enough to purchase | 


| a hat or pair of boots. 


‘done this? No, sir; he would have given his hat |! 


Would Old Zack have 
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and shoes both to an old soldier, rather than take 
a single cent from him, justly or unjustly. 

And there was another thing to which he wished 
to call the especial attention ef gentlemen. Gen- 
eral Cass was said to be » friend to economy. He 
was a very great economist. He takes especial 
care of the people's money—especially when he 
gets itin his own pocket. [Laughter.} He had 
some proofs on this subject, to which he would 
refer the committee, and he called upon gentlemen 
to examine the official documents which he should 
produce. General Cass, it was known, was once 
Governor of Michigan, and ex efficio Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs, appointed under a special 
law, with a fixed salary of $2,000 per annum. He 
was appointed Governor, and was ex officio Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, just av the Presi- 
dent of the United States is President and ex-officio 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy; and he 
would ask gentlemen, had the one any more right 
to extra pay than the other? But Governor Cass 
not only drew his salary while he held that office, 
between seventeen and eighteen years, but he 
charged extra compensation, while drawing his 
salary of $2,000 per annum, amounting to the 
enormous sum of $60,412 over and above his sal- 
ary. He would read to the committee some of the 
items, to show what the character of these charges 
were, Which he had derived from official and au- 
thentic sources, and which could not, and he pre- 
sumed would not, be controverted on this floor: 
Extra charges by Governor Cass as Governor and Superin- 

tendent of Indian Affairs, over and above his regular salary, 

as per document No. 224, 1839, 3d session 24h Congress, 

page 2. 

From October 9, 1813, to May 29, 1822, (9 years,) 


ten rations per day, (20 cents each). .........65. 86,610 
From October 9, 1813, to July SL, 1831, §1,500 per 

ANNUIN, COXA SALALY .. ce cece eee cece ee ee ee eens 26,715 

833,395 
said to be allowed by Mr. Calhoun six years after 

he was out of office. 

Document No. 112, same session, page 15, partly 

embraced in subsequent accounts. ,.... 6.06566. 4,750 
Fifty-five days, at $8 per diem, travelling expenses, 

40 cents per mile, in concluding treaties at Green - 

ville, (1814,) St. Mary's, (18/8,) Saginaw and Sault 

de St. Marie, and making arrangements with the 

Wyandots, &¢., from 1817 to 1820, as per docu- 

ment No. 6, 3d session 27th Congress pages II 

and 12, (being extra compensation,) fifty days pre- 

paring before and afler treaty. ...6.. 665 ce eeeeee 2,476 
Per diem 52 days, mileage, &c., (38 per day, and 40 

cents per mile,) at the treaty of Chicago, in 1821 696 
For attendance at Washington in 1821-"22, (208 

days,) to settle his own accounts, and mileage, (10 

rations per day,) and $1,032 travelling expenses... 1,448 
Extra services as commissioner to treat with the 

Indians at Wapaghkonetta, and at Prairie du 

Chien, in 1525, 29 days, daily pay and mileage, 

#356 ; taking treaty to Washington, #2,092.,.... 2,448 
Similar services in Indiana, in 1826, 46 days....... i 
Similar services in Fond du Lac, in 1826, 65 days... 1,360 
Similar services at Butte des Mortes, in 1827, 60 

ROS uy wae ines cn qecctees sprees Wea teeeMic coquie 950 
Similar services at Green Bay, in 1828, 66 days.... 1,112 
Similar services at St. Joseph's, in 1627, 10 days.. 240 


preparing a code for the regulation of Tndiau af- 


fairs, and mileage, 111] days ...... 06.66 eee eee 1,320 
Services for superintending Indian agencies at 
Piqua, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, for the years 
1822-°3 .°4-"5-6-"7-"8, at $1,500 per annum...... 10,509 
Similar services, same agencies, 1829-"S0, and part 
of 1831, at $1,500 per annum ....... bere eee 3.875 
Total extra charges..... cou cvacge erbene geet $60,412 


It would appear from this statement, made from 
documents specially referred to, (and which, if 
wrong, can be corrected by General Cass’s friends,) 
that he charged and received pay four times for 
the same period of time: 

Ist. His regular salary as Governor and ex officio 

Superintendent of Indian Affairs of the ‘Territory 

of Michigan, $2,000 per annum, for about 38 

YOare...... cose $55,000 


25,715 
6,610 


| 2d. Fifteen hundred per annum extra salary, from 


1813 to 1831, nearly 14 years, paid in 1B31....... 
Rations—ten rations per day, at 20 cents each, for 
between 9 and 10 years... .......cceeeeeece Seas 
3d. Fifteen hundred dollars per annum extra salary, 
from 1821 to 1831, about 10 years, being part of 
the uhove 18 years......... a ahecvscoseserdovere 
4th. Specific charges for 772 days of the above 
time, at @8 per day, and 40 cents mileage, ip at- 
tending at {ndian treaties, at Washington to set- 
tle his own accounts, and for extra pay as above 
preparing an Indian code, &c., being upwards of 
$16 per day for the time specified above......... 12,712 


This last charge, with his three salaries, one 


14,375 
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fixed at $2,000, and two extra salaries of $1,500 
each, would make his pay for this period amount 
to $11,355 per annum—more than $31 per day, 
Sundays and all, exclusive of his rations, taken 
from the pockets of the tax-paying people of the 
United States by General Cass, for his services as 
Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
the Territory of Michigan, at a fixed salary of 
$2,000 per annum. If such were his extras as a 
Territorial Governor, what will they be as Presi- 
dent? At the same rate, they will amount to up- 
wards of $60,000 per annum, which he would have 
just as good a right to claim as ex officio com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the Uni- 
ted States. Where is the difference? 

In connection with this, there was the fact that 
some of these accounts were made out and certi- 
fied when he was himself Secretary of War; but, 
not liking to pass his own accounts, he left them 
for his successor, with the endorsement that they 
were authorized and correct. And yet General 
Cass was a great economist! He subscribed to 
the Baltimore maxim, that ‘the people’s money 
must be carefully guarded for the people’s ben- 
efit.’" But he (Mr. 8S.) thought the General had 
in this case rather * overstepped the modesty of 
nature,”? whatever the opinions of others might be. 
But this was not all that General Cass had _ re- 
ceived, Besides the above, received as Governor 
of Michigan and ex officio Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, he was about five years Secretary of War 
at $6,000 per annum, being a total of $30,000. 
He was subsequently some six years minister to 
St. Cloud, at $9,000 per annum, being $54,000, 
with an outfit of $9,000, and an infit of $4,500— 
making a total of some $97,500. The amount of 
extra charges during his travels in Europe and to 
the Holy Land, he had not yet ascertained; he 
presumed they were considerable. Add to these 
sums his per diem and mileage as Senator from 
Michigan, his pay as an officer during the late 
war with Great Britain, and it would present an 
aggregate of between two and three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the people’s money. Enough he 
thought, to satisfy any reasonable man; but it 
seemed not; he wants one or two hundred thou- 
sand more as President. Of the private conduct 
and character of General Cass, he would say 
nothing; but his official conduct was a fair and 
legitimate subject of discussion, and he would not 
shrink from the discharge of his duty, be the con- 
sequences to himself what they might. It was 
to the extra charges he wished to call the especial 
attention of his friends, and he would be glad if 
they could furnish some satisfactory explanation 
of these extraordinary charges, which he feared 
they could not and would not give. 

He hoped the friends of General Cass would ex- 
amine these matters, and be able to give some ex- 
planation of them. The people of this country 
would expect it to be cleared up somehow or other, 
though he believed it would be found that there were 
no vouchers to sustain these extra charges—not the 
oath of a single witness to establish their justice, 
but they were left to depend mainly if not alto- 
gether on the statements of General Cass himself, 
on his own ipse dixit. But his hour was fast 
wasting away, and he must hurry on. 

There was another thing to which he desired to 
refer. If he had the time he would like to refer to 
the expenditures during the present war with Mex- 
ico. He, however, had not the time to refer satis- 
factorily to this wasteful expenditure of money. 
There had been much of it squandered amongst 
Presidential partisans and favorites; some reward- 
ed with high offices, such as Pillow & Co., and 
others with fat contracts. They had paid for the 
hire of steamboats alone $351,631 a month, and the 
sum of $115,900 had been paid for old and worth- 
But he had not time to refer to these 
matters in detail, which he had before him; he 
might put them in his speech should he ever write 
itout. Bat he must hasteh to advert to another 
thing, which would show how the great econo- 
mists of this Administration spent ‘the people’s 
money for the people’s benefit.”’ His attention had 
been called to the fact that this Government has 
been expending the people’s money for the benefit 
of hundreds of their partisans and pets for actually 
doing nothing; and in many of the custom-houses 


less vessels. 


in the country at this time the receipts were wholly | 


inadequate to the payment of the officers who were 


quartered on the public. 
fifty custom-houses, of which he had made a list, 
that collected the sum of $74,425 77; to collect 
which, an expense was incurred of $361,075 39 
over and above the entire receipts of the offices—a 
clear loss to the treasury of this amount, to support 
the party; making, therefore, an expenditure of 
$435,501 16 paid to support custom-houses that 
paid not one cent into the treasury. 
twenty-one custom-houses whose aggregate re- 
ceipts were $32,218 39, the whole of which, to- 
gether with $270,280 28, was paid to a set of idle 
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; ~ fy i. = ; 
For instance, there were | Cost already incurred, say................5. 


There were | 


officers ostensibly employed in its collection, but | 


actually doing little or nothing; a gross sum, with- 


out any receipts to meet the expenditures, of | 


$302,498 67 thrown away on favorites! There 
were likewise len custom-houses which collected 
the sum of $867 19 only, which cost the Govern- 
ment $36,248 32, or $35,381 13 over and above the 


whole receipts. And that was using ‘the people’s || 


money for the people’s benefit,’’ according to the 
Baltimore resolutions. Oh, say they, you must 
take care to spend the people’s money for the peo- 
ple’s benefit, and here, as an example, was an ex- 
penditure of $36,248 32 to collect $867 19! If gen- 
tlemen had any doubt on this subject he had before 


him a transcript from the official statements, made | 


out by an officer of this House, which he would 


hand to the reporter; he had not time now to read | 


it. Here is a portion of the list: 


Statement showing the gross amount of revenue collected in the 
following districts, and the excess of expenditure beyond the 
duties received for the year 1845-6. 

Excess of expen- 

Gross revenue. ditures beyond 

receipts. 


$14,508 46 
18.798 05 


Districts. 


Frenchman’s Bay........ 
Waldoborough........... 


KCRMEDUBK 2 crc ccesvece 592 33 2,740 18 
BROO on cecccvesvcvververs YL 87 | 1,510 8&5 
RAN Riscannee shaenten eves 323 74 | 1,166 99 
Plymouth . 0.0. cccscesces 1,825 14 | 25,716 02 
NED as onae be kets Nothing. | 124 &7 
ere ree 298.15 | 2,303 21 
PECs i ccsdnenwanenn 2.845 63 | 44,819 77 
ge are 614 2 | 11,946 03 
BUG scnovnee saxens | 351 48 2,269 81 
en 385 71 | 2,399 67 
— eae [iabagaeuae es —_ " 
PEOONNG BING. 60500000800 312 66 | 996 97 
NNR sé innck enbene se 1,591 42 | 22,447 63 
eS Wrccuncsss s9s06s 2 82 | 159 68 
Yeocomico...... susdeean | 157 79 | 331 21 
Tappahannock .......... 132 06 | 1,684 54 
PREG sacs nasven swases 56 27 | 2,034 25 
DORN, Ws scsciwecss 7 00 | 243 00 
PERTNGER ns cvcn venkss ox 135 | 110 2 
St. Mary’s......00 benee? 75 38 4,078 56 
St. Augustine........ 0.0. 160 7 1,686 12 
EN o6sndvene dukens 195 OL 6,157 67 
Bt. FORKS. 00: ose ccvesene | 50 02 | 3,955 43 
i bee 197 35 | 351 03 
WOE. os 0200 e0ees00s 30 71 480 29 
PE ss dee vnsinasckeces 48 84 1,289 32 





| @13,788 21 | 





Old Zack, he trusted, would soon make this list 
of drones and cormorants * small by degrees, and 
beautifully less;’’ for, if there was any one trait in 
his character more strongly developed than any 
other, it was his love of economy, and his abhor- 
rence of everything like extravagance and wasteful 
expenditure, and especially of the public money. 
In matters of this kind he understood he was pe- 
culiarly rigid and exact; and it is now, in these 
times of profligacy and wanton waste, that the 


country and the tax-paying people want such an | 


honest and faithful man as General Taylor to mus- 
ter and inspect the crew, dismiss the idle and use- 
less, put “the ship to rights,” get it fairly before 
the wind, and with a noble crew, and well-selected 
subordinates, our noble ship of state would soon 
surmount every obstacle, and be once more safe- 
ly moored in the haven of peace and prosper- 
ity. 

The Baltimore Convention speak, in their reso- 
lutions, with great exultation of their Mexican 
war and their Mexican peace. And what have we 


$185,034 11 | 


got by the one or by the other? This war has. 


thrown this country back full half a century. 
Look at its demoralizing effects; look what it has 
cost in blood and treasure. And, for all this, what 
have we got? Nothing; I fear worse than nothing. 
Sir, the pecuniary cost of this war, and this was 
by no means its greatest cost, would not fall short 
—past, present, and prospective—of some two or 


‘| three hundred millions of dollars. 
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$100,900.000 
15,009.000 
20,010,000 


SN NNN 0s 505555550040 a6Shd ane ce kaeeee 
Amount paid Mexico, debt and money...... 
Addition to pension list, two millions for 


Swhenty-five YOOES. 2.00 c00csces secesesees 50,000,000 
| Standing army to defend the northern froutier ; 
| of Mexico, and maintaining our new pos- 
sessions there, five millions per year for 
| TE ct eck bans deeened eeu cues weenkees 50,000,000 


' 

| Increase of army, navy, &c., at home, five 
} millions per annum, say ten years........ 

| Incidental expenses, damages, losses, &c., to 
| be provided for hereafter, say...... a 

' 

| 

| 


50,009,000 


10,000,090 


$295,000.00 
What would this not have accomplished, had it 
| been expended for the improvement of our coun- 
try? What countless benefits and blessings, jn- 
stead of curses and calamities, would it not have 
conferred upon the American people? They are 
/more easily conceived than described; he would 
not, in his brief hour, attempt it—he would leave 
| every one to make the calculation for himself, 
| To the above add the loss of time and labor to 
| the country of fifty thousand volunteers for two 
| years, and the loss to families, and to the country, 
_ of fifteen or twenty thousand valuable lives. And, 
he repeated, for all this what have we gained? New 
Mexico and California, which will cost us, every 
/ year, to maintain and defend, as much as it is 
worth. And where is our promised * indemnity 
for the past and security for the future ?”’ Indem- 
_ nity! We have none, nota cent for all our losses; 
but Mexico has received ** indemnity for the past,” 
by a release of the five millions of debt which Mr. 
Polk made the warto recover, and fifteen millions in 
cash; and as to “security for the future,’’ we have 
none. But what has Mexico? She has security 
for the future. We are bound to ,protect her 
| northern frontier against the hostile and predatory 
| incursions of the Indians of California, now ours, 
heretofore a source of so much annoyance, ex- 
pense, and suffering to her people. From these 
calamities she is to be hereafter protected, not by 
her own, but by American armies; so that, in point 
of fact, Mexico, and not Mr. Polk, has got all the 
‘‘indemnity for the past and security for the 
future.”’ 

Such are the benefits of our war, and the bless- 
'ings of our peace, of which we hear so much 
boasting on the other side of the House. Sir, but 
for the madness and folly of this Administration, 
all we have got could have been obtained, by wise 
councils and amicable negotiation, for some fifteen 
| or twenty millions. Who can doubt it? But, no; 
nothing but war and bloodshed would satisfy the 

President; he would * cavil on the ninth part ofa 
| hair;”? he would not consent to change the title of 
' our negotiator sent to Mexico, [Mr. Slidell,} from 
‘* minister plenipotentiary”? to ‘ commissioner,” 
which was all that was required to secure his rec- 
ognition by Mexico, and the opening of negotiations 
for peace. Rather than comply with this reason- 
able request, he instantly ordered General Taylor 
to march to the Rio Grande, and thus commenced 
the war, without consulting Congress, then in 
session; thereby fixing on Polk and his party the 
responsibility—the fearful responsibility—ot this 
war, and all its consequences. 

But there was another grave objection he had to 
the policy of this Administration. Our Govern- 
| ment, as now administered, has, in effect, become 
a foreign Government. We could now do every- 
thing abroad, and nothing at home. The Ameri- 
can people were taxed for the benefit of foreigners. 
The millions raised to carry on this war had been 
expended, for the most part, in a foreign country. 
Internal improvements were unconstitutional at 
home, but not abroad; we could survey, and of 
course improve, the Dead Sea; we could make roads 
and canals across the isthmus of Panama and Te- 
‘huantepec. If we want goods, they must come 

from abroad. American oe shoes, and coats 
were not good enough for this Administration ; they 
reduced the duties and brought them from abroad. 
A proposition was actually made by his colleague, 
[Mr. C. J. Incersoxt,] and sustained by his 
party, a few days ago, to take balf the present 
reduced duties off the rich man’s luxuries, jewel- 
ry, silks, laces, lawns, gewgaws, and every- 
thing of the kind, and off iron, coal, cloth, hats, 
shoes, and every species of manufacture, redu- 


course, the revenue une-half, expressly to favor 

















cing them from 30 to 15 per cent. and reducing, of 
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foreigners, who were represented by his colleague || that. The Union of yesterday states the exports During the pendency of said motion, Mr. Vinton, 
to be in a suffering condition, (no matter about | to Great Britain of flour last year at 2,269,114 bar- 


~~ 


} of Ohio, having violently attacked said message, 
Americans;) and then, to make up for loss of || rels, this year 159,191; wheat last year 2,157,448 as surrendering the rights of the United States to 


revenue, it was proposed to put a duty of twenty- |! bushels, this year 215,139, and so on; and yet the State of Texas, and having declared that Texas 
five per cent. on the poor man’s tea and coffee. | gentlemen talked of evidence of the worth of their had no claim to that portion of New Mexico east of 
Such is their love of the dear poor people—per- || system. Where was it, and what was it? A! the Rio Grande; that she had not even ‘*a respect- 
fectly in character with all the rest—preaching one || crisis is approaching; it will soon be upon us. able pretence;”’ that Texas had nothing but a mere 
thing, and practising the opposite. The result of such asystem would be such asthey | “ paper title,’’ and that * the United States Con- 
Thus, sir, everything done by these ‘ progres- |; had in 1840; it will crush the banks, the people, | gress had the right to decide the question of boundary 
sives’’ inures to the benefit of foreigners. Our || and the country—producing the scenes and suffer- | between this Government and the State of Texas, ac- 
money is sent in ship loads abroad; our improve- || ings of 1840, which can neither be forgotten nor | cording to its good pleasure, and on the principles of 
ments are foreign; our goods are foreign; our averted. The famine and the revolutions iu En- right and justice,”? &e., &c.; and the motion to 
army and our navy are employed abroad. Every-| rope have postponed this crisis; the expenses of _ refer said message to the Committee on Territories 
thing is foreign, foreign; nothing American. No | the war had also helped; but the crisis is coming, || having been made the special order of the day for 
power to protect or benefit our own people, or im- | and must come. While exports are falling off Thursday, July 27, 1848— 
rove our own country. The power to contract | they boast of increased imports and increasing Mr. KAUFMAN obtained the floor, and ad- 
debts, to tax and oppress the people, were the | revenue under low duties—thus boasting of that 
only legitimate powers of Government as now || which must bring inevitable ruin. You have Mr.:Sreaxen: In rising to discharge by far the 
administered. Was this not true to the letter? || taken off one-third of the duties by the tariff of ean asinine Doty thes ak cninidaniheed upon 
Would the people longer submit to this state of | 1846; of course, to get the same amount of reve- | a. a Representative of the State of Texas, -I 
things? The power and the remedy was in their | nue, you must increase your imports one-third, feel deep! cheiniiae ‘all sane lanl ol teen abilities 
own hands, and they would apply it, by elevating | say fifty millions, and send fifty millions of dollars | oo icite , do catia ee ee 
that honest, true-hearted American, General Tay- |, out of the country to pay for them; and, what is shee Miike. tg eich 4 oe bee by 20 cat Halts 
lor, to the Presidency, who would soon correct || still worse, you must destroy fifty millions of your | +14. of attachment and gratitude. Whilst, how- 
ese foreign and anti-American tendencies, and || pres 1ome supply of manufactures to make S ro cn eo ee 
these foreig d anti-A tend » and |) present home supply of act pe fig k ever, I distrust the ability of her advocate, | have 
bring the country back to the good old revolution- || room for the additional fifty millions brought from ing frost perfect confidence in the triumph of her 
ary principles, and the true American policy of the | abroad; hence, it is manifest, that for fifty mil- iin “oii ou, Mr. Speaker—and I say it 
earlier and better days of the Republic. lions of money sent abroad to enrich foreigners at att in the nial a he leant haadivare to this 
The Baltimore platform had a great many things |, the expense of Americans, we get nothing—not ane aia I have not the most distant forebo- 
in it to which his brief remaining time would not || even one cent of additioual revenue. Who, then, | 4:04 a5 to the result of this discussion. ‘Texas 
permit him even to allude. He saw, amongst other | is benefited? Foreigners; they gain fifty millions leans for support upon the pillars of the Constitu- 
things, they had a resolution in which they re- | of our money, and Americans lose it. But if we ate to ad a sateetasia dell mmiaaabihiean sie upon 
peated the President’s charge that the Whigs gave || are getting more revenue, as is alleged, so much nel ee art that. in-venned to. tule eal 
‘aid and comfort to the enemy.”? Now, he would || the worse; this can only be by increasing the mis- |" eee .° : at 
oa $4 : i . . . . 7 ware question, she has to deal with a Government whose 
like to know what sort of ‘aid and comfort’? Old |, chief—increasing our imports of goods and ex ports cadinkel sesaie Nails: tik ty sien Aeiinladaaeel “eeeded 
Sake wave | > : f To i vals wanes ler reduced  eScutcheon never has, in a single ins . 
Zack gave to the enemy? Mr. Polk sent Santa | of money. To increase the revenue under reduced 5 c+ in God never will be tarnished by those 
Anna to give them aid and comfort, while, instead || duties, he insisted, was but to hasten the crisis, || Simian whale. “2 weaken felt.” Posen tte 
P a) +e 7 “ce 1 or , > i saste ‘ s | > =e . J - 
lng pact Gare tem eer | ane -sgpravele the ruin and disasters that must has meres ee and a Pee —— the 
oe ec ae : . . . nations of the earth; but no such legacy of infamy 
opposite to make the most of the “aid and.com- || The Baltimore Convention next boasted of this will ever be transmitted by us to een who come 
fort” humbug. Old Zack had spiked that cannon, | glorious war with Mexico. They were welcome | jc. us. Sure am I, that Petes. who Generously 
or rather had turned it upon their own ranks, now || to all its glories, with all its responsibilities. The : oar ae ) z 
eae : : ’ || . : brought her offering and laid it on the altar of the 
flying like the Mexicans before him. || policy of the Whigs was peace, and not war. | {7:57 ; se d | . oom 
7? : : : Tnion, breathing affection and love for all her 
In the next place, they go in for a sound cur- || The policy of the Whigs, too, was economy, and | Qj i¢- sisters. will never have cause to complain of 
: . et : ; sisters, ve » caus 
rency, and yet the party, after the destruction of || not extravagance; and if General Taylor, that | her confidence as misplaced, much less be the first 
the United States Bank, had established six a) faithful and true patriot, should come into power 
| 
| 


dressed the House as follows: 


> r : “an- 
seven hundred State banks. This has been done | —which no man could doubt—if, he repeated, oe pa yn ees oer ape it can 
by Democratic Legislatures in Democratic States. || General Taylor should come into power—a man * gies vere anuch 00 the dene. end 1 alll co- 
He had a list of these banks, showing where, when, | into whose face, we are told by Generals Smith | ret, Mr Senuliae the partisan spirit which per- 
and by whom incorporated, but had not time to, and Twiggs, no man could look and make a dis- eae the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
introduce them now; he might do it on some other | honorable proposition—he would bring back the [Mr. Vinron] on this subject. This is a great 
oceasion; this, however, was perfectly consistent | expenditures to what they were in the early days constitutional question. It is too high and sacred 
with all they did. They make an outcry against | of the Republic, when Washington, Jefferson, and to be profaned by: the spirit of party. If I may be 
bank paper, and they fill the country with illegiti- Madison, presided over its destinies. ‘Taylor, this adnate to use the expression, ‘the ground upon 
mate paper money, issued in violation of the Con- |, second Washington, would bring back this Gov- | vohioh we tread is holy ” and ‘the shoes of party 
stitution, which expressly declared that no State ernment to the purer principles and better policy should be taken from our feet. What has party 
should ‘issue bills of credit;” and of course they | of the first. ‘Thank God that period is approach- 4, do. sir, with a great uestion of plighted faith ? 
could not authorize others to do what the States | ing; it is at hand; already its approach is heralded || Let it if ‘you please, ones in every discussion, 
themselves were not authorized to do. This pro- by except where the honor and faith of the nation are 
vision, Mr. Madison (in the Federalist) says, was Here the chairman’s hammer -announced the | 


cae . ’ Cre 1 involved. Although the Democratic party is respon- 
inserted for the very purpose of preventing the | expiration of Mr. Srewarr’s hour, and he took || sible for the annexation of Texas, yet every man 
States from issuing or authorizing the issue of his seat. 


i hole Union is equally interested in fulfilling 
“ paper money.” Ee (Mr. S.) was not a bank in the whole Union is equally interested in fulfilling 


mon. Wakeda bebits, Ba 4 || that compact to the very letter, ay, ‘‘to the ninth 
an. We had too many banks. He was opposed | 4 ’ “D STATES AND TEXAS art of a hair.’”’ My friends on the other side of 
to a United States bank, though he had once voted | ee a a Se F y 


for it in obedi 6 th ; Saati of || — the House will recollect the rebuke they adminis- 
rf) ret rence to the unanimous Instruction of | ~ " - a tered to Mr. Van Buren, in times past, for giving 

« Democratic Pennsylvania Legislature, and when | SPEECH OF MR. D. S. KAUFMAN, as they alleged, a party character é what had been 

apy . = ° } " — . . 

Ae oe a ig ge In | OF TEXAS, done with a foreign Government by the Chief 
is ELouse but one voted in favor of this same | j f the natio ‘Texas holds this whol 

eae " Sur vam Bieven ov-Risansan ve _ Magistrate of the nation. exas s this whole 

—_— States Bank, now regarded with such I y tee | Union responsible for the complete fulfillment of 

N, y horror’ by these very gentlemen. July 27, 1848, every guarantee under which she was admitted, and 

t ae Baltimore platform declares that the On the relations between the United States and Texas, in | she is confident she will receive rere from 

Set ieee age tng had given ‘*a noble im- regard to the Boundary of the latter, and denying to the | men on both sides of this Chamber. Let us, then, 

Lon “7 i oF pest a tariff of 1842 United States, in organizing a Territorial Government for | view this question “in the calm light of a mild 

establishing that of 1846. his was an- New Mexico, the right of encroaching upon the limits of | philosophy,” divested of partisan or sectional pre- 


nounced as the crowning merit and glory of Mr ; , di 
in 0 . mde ice, and all will be well. In sucha light I now 
Polk’s administration. ams tee Tite we ébhde Texas, as defined by her when an independent Republic. || JU ’ g 


: os > »ropose to discuss it. 
upon that subject, for his time was almost ex- || On the 10th of July, 1848, the following, among | ! ie will be recollected, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
pired; but he would merely observe, that their || other resolutions, was offered by Mr. STepnens, 5th of June last I delivered my views on the sub- 
system had been so successful as to produce a bal- || of Georgia, and adopted by the House of Repre- ject of the Texas boundury as between Mexico and 
ance of perhaps some forty millions against the |, sentatives of the United States, viz: | “Texas. The right of Texas to that portion of New 
country. Specie was, in consequence, going out || “ Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- || \exico lying “east of the Rio Grande I derived 
of the country at the rate of three millions a month || cate to this House the best and most reliable information in || from the treaty made on the 14th of May 1826 
Tv ! . “ . x : . . . : | , 

from the port of New York alone, and goods were | his possession r¢ lating to the proper limits and boundaries || ) 4+ ween the Government of Texas on the one part 
coming in by millions; and he would tell them, || of New Mezico and California, with the population of each, ~ 1 Sa A Presid : 

a ae : ’ ee , and General Santa Anna, President of Mexico, 
while their imports are vastly increased under the respectively ; and particularly copies of the map referred to | ‘oined by Generals Filisola, Urea, Ramires y Ses. 
tariff of 1846, that their exports were, falling, || # te late treaty between Mexico and the United States.” J y 7 . os 


sat af oneal 
greatly falling off. The exports of breadstuffs || On the 24th of July, 1848, the President having Se rer aetna pees Me 


“ill | : } ; Government of Mexico. I will here insert two 
wil not be one-tenth part of what they were last | communicated his message in reply to said resolu- |p jef extracts from said treaty: 





| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


year, Mr. Walker’s predictions to the contrary || tion—which message sustained the claims of Tex- || , is dls ee i a oe 
. ® 7 . . e ‘ 3 s a c e 3 
notwithstanding; and, judging from what he saw | as—a motion was made to refer the same to the || ,,, = das of ta. autem Galina bat Geo Gonetabe Bon 
Committee on Territories. | Vineente Filisola, Don Jose Urea, Don Joachin Ramires y 


in the last Union, they would become less than | 
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| 
Seema, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, and 
perfect independence of the Republic of Tea as, with such bayend- 
aries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon for the sume.”’ 
“Sth. That the following be, and the same are hereby, 
established and made the ines of denmreauon between the 
two Kepublies of Mexico aad Texas, to wits The line shull 
commence at the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on the 
western bank thereof, and shall pursue the same bank up the said 
viver to the point where the river assumes the name of the Rio 
Bravo del Norte, from which point u shall proceed on the said 
western bank to the head waters, or source of oid river, it being 
understood that the terms Rio Grande und Rio Bravo del Norte 
apply to and designate one and the same stream. From the 
rource of said river, the printipal head branch being taken 
to ascertain that source, a due north fine shall be run until 
it shall intersect the boundary line established and described 
in the treaty negotiated by and between the Government of 
Spain and the Government of the United States of the 
Noth; which line was subsequently transferred to and 
adopted in the treaty of limits made between the Govern 
ment of Mexico and that of the United States; and from 
this point of intersection the lime shall be the same as was | 
made and established in and by the several treaties above 
mentioned, to continue to the mouth or outlet of the Sabine 
river, and from thenee to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


This treaty was the foundation of the following 
statute of limits, oe atan early period of the 


first Congress of Texas: 
“AN ACT to define the boundaries of the Republic of 


Texas. 

“Sercrion |. Be it ensttiad the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Republic of Texas in Congress assem- 
bled, ‘Viat from and after the passage of this act, the civil and 
political jurisdiction of this Republic be, and is hereby, de 
clared to be the follawing boundaries, to wit: Beginning at 
the mouth of the Sabine river, and running west along the 
Gulf of Mexico three leagues from land to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, thence up the principal sweam of said river to 
its source, thence due north to the forty-second degree of 
north latitude, thence along the boundary line as defined in 
the treaty between the United States and Spain, to the be- 
ginning; and that the President be, and is hereby, autho 
mized and required to open a negotiation with the Govern 
ment of the United States of America as soon as,in his 
opinion, the public interest requires it, lo ascertain and de 
fine the boundary line as agreed upon in said treaty. 

“IRA INGRAM, 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
% “RICHARD ELLIS, 
** President of the Senate pro tem. 

* Approved, December 19, 1836. 

“SAM HOUSTON.” 

In my speech above alluded to, I showed— 

Ist. ‘That although Santa Anna was a prisoner of 
war at the time he signed the above treaty, yet that 
the said treaty was not extorted from him, but that 
he first offered to treat; and | proved, by the statement 
of General Filisola, that in regard to said treaty, | 
Santa Anna ‘acted with entire liberty.’’ 

2d. That General Filisola, who also signed said 
treaty, and transmitted the same to the Mexican | 
Government, and who, after the capture of Santa 
Anna, succeeded to the chief command of the | 
Mexican army, in whicu command he was imme- 
diately expressly confirmed by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and the three other Mexican generals 
who signed said treaty, never were prisoners of war, 
but at the head of their commands at the time of 
aflixing their signatures. 

3d. ‘That Mexico received immense advantages 
from said treaty, insecuring the liberty of her Presi- 
dent, Santa Anna, and hundreds of her citizens, 
taken prisoners at San Jacinto; the safety of the 
other divisions of the Mexican army in Texas, that 
were not et the disastrous defeat of San Jacinto, 
which, General Filisola admitted, with all their 
arms, munitions, baggage, &c., would, but for this 
treaty, have fallen into the hands of the victorious 
‘Texians. 

4th. That the President pro tem. of Mexico, im- | 
mediately on receiving the intelligence of the defeat | 
of Santa Anna atSan Jacinto, viz: on the 15th May, | 
1836, sent a special despatch to General Filisola, 
stating, as his first desire, that he (Filisola) should 
exact, ** by decorous means,” the liberty of Santa | 
Anna, for whose preservation,’ he stated,“ the en- | 
tire nation was interested by gratitude, and because | 
he was chief of it;’’ and that he should also *‘ direct | 
all his efforts to save the remainder of the army,”’ | 
and ‘to alleviate the fate of all the prisoners.”? | 

oth. ‘That the Government of Mexico gave full || 
and unrestricted discretion to Filisola to effect these |! 
objects, and that, in furtherance of the then sup- | 
posed designs of the Mexican Government, Gen- |! 
eral Filisola signed, with the others, the above- | 
mentioned treaty, acknowledging the independence 
of Texas, and her boundary to the Rio Grande, 
and transmitted the same to the Mexican Govern- | 
ment; by which concessions, he etfected the objects 
desired by that Government, and by which ee 
he could have effected them. (lt is true that Gen- 
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eral Filisola did not receive these instructions until | 


after the treaty had been made; but a subsequent || 
ratification is as binding on the Government as a || 
previous authority.) H 
This treaty has always been considered through- 
out Texas as morally binding upon the Mexican 
nation. It is very true, it was not ratified by the || 
Mexican Government in accordance with her Con- | 
stitution of 1824; but it must be recollected, that || 
Santa Anna had previously overturned that Con- | 
stitution; that he had destroyed the “ States” of | 
Mexico, and converted them into mere ‘ depart- 
ments;’’ and that the whole Government of Mex- 
ico was then but a revolutionary military des- 
potism, all of whose powers were substantially | 
centered in the President. 
It is believed, Mr. Speaker, that every impartial | 
and unprejudiced mind would hold this treaty bind- | 
ing, in conscience and in honor, on the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. Iam highly gratified to be able, | 
at this interesting crisis of the affairs of Texas, to 
bring the strongest Mexican testimony as to the 
validity and binding force of this identical treaty 
of May 14, 1836, between Mexico and Texas. 
It is none other than the evidence of Luis G. Cue- 
vas, Bernardo Couto, and Miguel Atristain, the 
commissioners on the part of the Government of | 
Mexico, who negotiated and signed the late treaty 
of peace between Mexico and the United States. 
And | would here remark, that one of them, 
(Cuevas) is the same individual who, as “ Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and Government of the 
Mexican Republic,”? by virtue of authority ob- 
tamed from the National Congress of Mexico, | 
had, on the 19th of May, 1845, agreed to acknow!l- 
edge the independence of ‘Texas, provided she 
would stipulate not to annex herself to any coun- | 
try whatever, (meaning the United States)—a con- 
dition which the Senate of Texas unanimously || 
rejected. ‘There is no longerany interest in Mex- 
ico denying the. binding force of that treaty, and | 
we consequently find, in alate number of the Mex- 
ican newspaper called the “ Siglo,”’ “* An exposi- 
tion addressed to the Supreme Government by the | 
Commissioners who signed the Treaty of Peace || 
with the United States,’ in which occurs the fol- | 
lowing passage in regard to said treaty, and the | 
limits of Texas, to which I ask the special atten- || 
tion of this House and the whole country: 


“The intention (say the commissioners) of making the 
Bravo a limit, bas been announced by the clearest signs for 
the last twelve years; and it would have been impossible 
at the present day to change it. After the defeat of San 
Jacinto, in April, 1836, that was the territory which we stipu- | 
lated to evacuate, and which we accordingly did evacuate, by 
falling back on Matamoros. In this place was afterwards 
stationed what was called the army of the north; and though 
it is true that erpedilions and incursions have been made there | 
even as far as Bejar, we have very soon retreated, leaving the || 
intermediute space absolutely free. In this state General Tay- 


there by order of his Government.’ 


| 
{The Bravo is only another name for Rio Grande. } | 
Mr. McLANE, of Maryland, here said, What! | 
were these men the same commissioners who | 
signed the late treaty between the United States 
and Mexico? 

Mr. KAUFMAN. Yes, sir, the same identical 
men. 

It is true,’that Texas never reduced that portion 
of what had previously been New Mexico, east of | 
the Rio Grande, into possession. Mexico, after | 
she had received all the advantages which the Gov- 
ernment of Texas had conceded to her, in consid- 
eration of establishing our boundary to the Rio 
Grande, and acknowledging our independence; 
after she had secured the liberty of her President 
and her citizens that were captured at San Jacinto, 
saved the other divisions of the Mexican army 
from capture, and all their arms and military stores | 
from falling into the hands of the Texians; and, to | 
use the language of General Filisola, after “ the 
national honor of Mexico had been saved from pos- | 
itive disgrace,”’ with characteristic treachery repu- 
diated the treaty. The same spirit which caused |, 
the assassination, in cold blood, of the gallant 
Fanning and his braves at Goliad, in opposition 
to the express stipulations under which they sur- 
rendered, induced the Mexican Government to | 
disavow this treaty. Indeed, the Government of | 
Mexico, (I will not say the people,) seemed to 
consider ita crime to keep faith with the people 
of Texas. In addition to the murder of Colonel || 


| Fauning’s command, the history of the Mier and '' 


GLOBE. 


Miao |. 








Ho. or Reps. 





Santa Fé expeditions will fully sustain this charee 
During the late war with Mexico, the United States 
has witnessed repeated instances of treachery and 
bad faith on the part of the Mexican Government 


and its officers. Under the delusive pretence of 
_ an armistice, our victorious legions were delayed 


before the gates of Mexico, while the enemy wag 
strengthening his defences. But for the absolute 
ae of our brave army, Tacubaya would 
have proved another Canna. Numerous instances 
of the shameless violation of paroles of honor,” 
on the part of released Mexican officers, have 


|, occurred. 


Bat, Mr. Speaker, if Mexico violated and disre- 
garded her treaty with Texas, or if Texas was not 


| able immediately to enforce by the sword a reduc- 


tion into her possession of all the territory ceded 
to her, are her just rights in any manner weakened 
or impaired? Is not the soil of a portion of New 
Mexico, acquired by treaty, as much ours as that 
other portion of Texas which we held by. the force 
of arms? Cannot territory be acquired by treaty 
as well as by conquest ? eXds never abandoned 
her claim to any portion of this territory ceded her 
by Mexico: on the contrary, she continually as- 
serted it. She made one attempt—unsuccessful, it 
is true, owing (I blush to confess it) to the treach- 


ery and baseness of an American eonnected with 


the Santa Fé expedition—to reduce New Mexico, 
east of the Rio Grande, into actual possession; but 
instead of that expedition, or its failure, weaken- 
ing the claim or right of Texas to this territory, it 
only shows that Texas was in earnest in claiming 
it, and that her ‘* paper title’”’—as it has been called 


_ by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinron]—was 
intended as a solemn reality, and not as a mere 


farce. ; 
_ To show the views of the Government of Texas 
in regard to her claims upon this disputed country, 


| 1 beg leave here to read an extract from ‘‘ An Ad- 


dress to the Inhabitants of Santa Fé,’’ who are 
styled ‘‘ fellow-citizens,’’ by General Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, then President of the Republic of Texas. 


It is dated June Sth, 1841, and was sent by the 


President with the commissioners who accompa- 
nied the Santa Fé expedition. This is his lan- 
guage: 

“The boundaries [of the Republic of Texas] which were 
thus marked by the sword, and which have been confirmed to 
us bythe recognition of the most enlightened and influential 
nations, it is the resolve of this Government, at all hazards, to 


| maintain. The country has been won by our vajor, and is con- 
| secrated to civil and religious liberty; and in no portion of it 


will the enemy who provoked our resentment,and received 
our vhastisement, ever be permitted to continue its authority, 


| Or perpetuate its domination. Knowing such to be the feel- 
| ings at our people, itis due to candor to apprise you of the 
| fact, and to let you KnoW that the position which you now 


occupy towards this Government is temporary only, and will 
have to give way to a more enlarged and liberal policy. 
Although residing within our established limits, you are at 
present paying tribute to our enemies, professing allegiance 
to them, and receiving laws from their hands—a state of 
things utterly incompatible with our right of sovereignty, 
and which certainly cannot be permitted to be of long contim- 
ance. We do not use this language in any spirit of unkind- 
ness to you; and although it is plain and unequivocal, it 
proceeds from no design or desire on our part to extend the 


, jurisdiction ef our Government over the country you occupy 


in opposition to your wishes. Our purpose is simply to 
place before you the rights which we claim, and to admon- 
ish you of the change in your condition which the force of 
circumstances will inevitably bring about at no distant pe- 
riod, either with or without your consent ; for no one can be 
blind to the truth, who reflects a moment on the subject, 
that, constituting, as you do, a portion of the civilized pau- 
lation of this Republic, you cannot, upon any principles of 
justice, or considerations of policy, be allowed to exist as & 
separate and independent people, bat must be finally com- 


| pelled to unite with us under the same constitution and 


laws, and share our destiy as an undivided nation. That 
which you will have to do ultimately, we invite you w do 
now—not from any desire to promote our own interest atthe 


| sacrifice of yours, but-for the exalted parpose of diffusi 


the blessings of our institutions, and of giving to all wi 
reside within our territory the freedom we enjoy.” 

Can any rational man, Mr. Speaker, doubt, if 
annexation had not taken place, that, in a few 
short years at furthest, Texas would have reduced 
into her quiet and peaceable possession every inch 
of ‘territory stipulated by Mexico after the defeat 
of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, to be evacuated ?”"— 
to use the language, above quoted, of the Mexican 


‘commissioners who negotiated the late treaty of 


Guadalupe Hidalgo. There is not the least doubt 
of it. The American population of Texas is twice 
as large as all the population of Mexican descent 
residing east of the Rio Grande, and in military 
prowess and efficiency immeasurably their supe 
riors. Our resources, too, in every respect, were 
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infinitely superior to theirs; and, inevitably, in a | 
short time, if not peaceably, they would have been | 


forcibly reduced under the actual jurisdiction and 


laws of the Republic of Texas. If all these things 
be so—and | challenge successful contradiction— 
the claim of Texas to that portion of New Mexico 
lying east of the Rio Grande is not the proper 
subject of either sarcasm or ridicule, but is rational, 
well-founded, and just. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, I have argued the jus- 
tice of the claim as between Mexico and Texas. But 
that is no longer an open question. It was defin- 
itively settled by the late treaty between Mexico 
and the United States. The question raised now 
in this debate by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Vinron,] is a question between the United States 
and Texas. I will now endeavor to show that the 
same treaty also effectually and finally settled the 
question between the United States and Texas, | 
and that to take from Texas one inch of territory 
included in the treaty of May 14, 1836, which 
is the same as that included in her ‘ statute of 
limits,’”” which 1 have already read to this House, | 
would be a palpable infraction of the Constitution 
of the United States, a violation of the letter and 
spirit of the compact of annexation, a nullification 
of treaties made by the United States, which are 
declared by the Constitution the supreme law of | 
the land, and a disregard of the solemnly plighted || 
faith of this nation, made to Texas by the Legis- || 
lative as well as the Executive Departments of this || 
Government. And in regard to this portion of || 
my argument, I feel perfectly confident that the 
claim of Texas would be perfectly unassailable if || 
she had nothing else to rely on than her “ statute 
of limits.”” I have made the first branch of my 
argument, merely for the purpose of showing that 
an observance of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and the compact of annexation, will subserve, | 
in this instance as well as others, the immutable 
principles of eternal justice. 

The independent Republic of Texas united her- | 
self as a State of this Confederacy upon certain 
conditions, and with certain guarantees, contained | 
in a joint resolution of the Congress of the United || 
States, approved March 1, 1845, and assented to, || 
not only by the Congress and Convention, but by | 
the people of Texas at the ballot-box. I[ will now 
read said “ Joint Resolution for annexing Texas || 
to the United States:”’ 


“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That |! 
Congress doth consent that the territory properly included || 
within, and cineely belonging to, the Republic of Texas, || 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of || 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted || 
hy the people of said Republic, by deputies in convention as- || 
sembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of 
this Union. 

“2. And be tt further resolved, That the foregoing consent || 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and |) 
with the following guarantees, to wit: First, Said State 
to be formed, subject to the adjustment by this Government 
of all questions of boundary that may arise with other gov- || 
ernments; and the constitution thereof, with the proper || 
evidence of its adoption by the people of said Republic of |) 
Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to be laid before Congress for its final action on or be- 
fore the first day of January one thousand eight hundred || 
and forty-six. Second, Said State, when admitted into the || 
Union, after ceding to the United States all public edifices, || 
fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy- || 
yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all other || 
property and ineans pertaining to.the public defence belong- 


| 
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will deny, that if ‘‘the Republic of Texas’’ had 
been annexed without saying anything about her 
boundary, the whole of it included in her * statute 


, of limits” would have been admitted, and the United 
| States would have been compelled by the Constitu- 
| tion to have defended every inch claimed by Texas, 


and atevery hazard. Buta provision was made to 


| suit this contingency of a disputed boundary. Con- 
| gress provided, and 

| * State (of Texas] was to be formed subject to the 
| *adjustment by the Government of the United 


Texas consented, that ‘ said 


‘States of all questions of boundary that may 


| “arise with other Governments.’? The words “‘ other 


Governments” could not possibly apply to any 
Government but Mexico, as Mexico and the Uni- 


| ted States were the only countries that laid contig- 


uous to the Republic of Texas. Between the 
United States and Texas there was no dispute, a 
treaty of limits having been entered into between 
them in 1838; besides, it was the United States 


| that was to adjust all questions of boundary that 
| might arise between Texas and other Govern- 


ments—*‘ others,”” of course, than the United 
States. This adjustment has been made by the 
treaty with Mexico, bearing date February 2, 


1848. The consent of Texas in regard to her | 


boundary is therefore exhausted. Did she give 
her consent, that after the question of boundary 
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be laid before Congress for its final action.”” What 
action? If approved, to admit the State; if disap- 
proved, to reject her. The constitution was ap- 
proved by Congress, and Texas admitted. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, one of the provisions of this consti- 
tution of Texas, which was approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States anterior to, or cotempo- 
raneously with, her admission, is as follows, viz: 


* All laws or parts of laws now in force in the Republic 
of Texas, which are not repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, the joint resolutions for annexing Texas 


to the United States, or to the provisions of this Constitution, 
shall continue and remain in force as the laws of this State 
until they expire by their own limitation, or shall be altered 
or repealed by the Legislature thereof.’ 

The “ statute of limits’’ of Texas above set out; 
it will not becontended is inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or the constitution of 
Texas, nor, indeed, the annexation resolution. It 
might have been considered in abeyance, as far as 
the annexation resolutions were concerned, and not 
absolute or definite until “the United States had 


| settled all questions of boundary arising between 
’ 


Texas and other Governments;”’ but the moment 
that adjustment was made, eo instante, the statute 
took the full effect allowed by that ‘* adjustment.”” 
In this adjustment, effected by the United States, 
all the territory claimed by Texas having been 
confirmed to the United States, becomes, ipso facto, 


| federacy. 
adjust with Mexico, was, if 


_eracy, inconsistent with the theory ‘of our institu. || 


between Mexico and Texas was settled, the Uni- 
ted States should sit in judgment and adjust the 
boundary between the United States and Texas? 
Never. There was no motive to such a provision, 
nor would it have been compatible with the rights 


a part and parcel of the ‘State of Texas.’’ It 

may be said that the United States in the late 

| treaty only adjusted the question of ene be- 
tween herself and Mexico, and not between Texas 

ud I 1 e and Mexico. If the United States did not adjust 

or the dignity of a sovereign member of this Con- | the question of disputed boundary between Texas 
he object of giving the consent to | and Mexico, she never can adjust it, as Mexico 

ee prevent a | lays no claim now to any territory claimed by 


war with that Power. Should this Congress now || Texas, and therefore the consent of Texas given 


| exert the power claimed, it would establish a de- || to the United States to adjust all questions of 


pendency on the Federal head, in one of whatare | boundary between her and other Governments, 
intended to be sovereign members of this Confed- | would be perfectly nugatory, and of as little force 


' , e now as upon the other hypothesis, that it had 
tions, and in express conflict with the letter and || been exhausted by the late treaty. 


spirit of our Constitution. rete IF Again: it may be contended, that as the United 

Section 3d, article 4th, of the Constitution of the | States had the authority, by the annexation reso- 
United States, provides that ‘* no new State shall || lutions, to adjust all ‘questions of boundary be- 
‘ be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any | tween Mexico and Texas, and as the United States 
‘ other State; nor any State be formed by the junc- | has by treaty secured all the territory in dispute 

tion of two or more States, or parts of States, || between Mexico and Texas, she now stands in 
‘ without the consent of the Legislatures of the States || every respect in the shoes of Mexico, and can 
‘concerned, as well as of the Congress.’’ But if || therefore adjust the matter of boundary between 
the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande || herself and oes No reasoning could be more 
is taken from Texas, it may be said that it isonly, || false or unfounded. In the adjustment by the 
for the present at least, to erect it into a “* Terri- || United States of the questions of boundary be- 
tory,” and nota “State.’? And what isa Terri- || tween Mexico and Texas, it was the interest of the 
tory but an “infant” State, kept in leading-strings | United States to secure as much as possible for 
by the General Government until it can walk itself? | Texas, and for that reason Texas consented she 

rhe primary object of instituting every Territo- || should have the adjustment. In that case, the in- 
= There is is its ultimate admission ran ‘| terests of the United States were eye with 

tate. nere 18 No express power given In the || those of Texas; for over every inch of territory 
Constitution to establish Territorial Governments, || secured to Texas, she secured to herself political 
but there is a power ‘ to admit new States into the || jurisdiction. But in the adjustment now contended 
Union;” and I conceive the tty to establish || for, the pecuniary interests of the United States are 
a ere oe - wae by necessar A} directly antagunistical to those of Texas. The polit- 
implication from this last mentioned power. | ical jurisdiction of this disputed territory is already 
Congress has the right to admit new States, she || in the United States, and every acre of vacant land 


has the right first to prepare them for admission, || taken from Texas she adds to the public domain of 
by establishing Territorial Governments. If that || the United States. 


portion of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande is ;| ‘The annexation resolutions did not provide how 
taken for a Territory now, the same power hereafter || «« the adjustment of boundaries” was to be made. 
can and will take it, and admit it asa State, and || That was left entirely to the discretion of the 


ing to said Republic of Texas, shall retain all the public funda, | thus, that provision of the Constitution of the || United States. It might be adjusted by war, by 
debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, which may belong to, or || United States will be palpably violated, which pro- | treaty, or, as it has been done, by war and treat 





be due and owing, said Republic; and shall also retain all the 
vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its limits, to 
be applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of said 
Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, after dis- 
charging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said 
State may direct; but in no event are said debts and liabili- 
les to become a charge upon the Government of the United 
States. Third, New States of convenient size, not exceed- 
ing four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and 
having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which 
shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed 
Out of that portion of said territory lying south of thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union 
with or without slavery, a3 the peopie of each State asking 
Admission may desire. And in such State or States as shall 
ae out rane territory north of said Missouri com- 
ine, slavery or invoiun servi f 
crime) hana tary itude (except for 


se ve eee. just read shows, what 
&8 never denied, that there were some portions 
of “ the Republic of Texas” in dispute. Ni o man 


50 


hibits ** new States from being erected within the || combined. The ‘‘ mode and manner” of that ad- 
jurisdiction of other States, without the consent of justment, Texas had not the least control over, 


said States.” The object of this provision of the 
Constitution of the United States 1s, to protect the 
integrity of the States from Federal ericroachments, 
which would be equally invaded by the establish- 
ment of a Territorial or State Government within 
the limits of any State. In the one case, the letter 
| of the Constitution, and in the other, its spirit, 
would be violated; but in both cases the Constitu- 
tion would -be equally violated ; for the barrier 
erected by our fathers to protect the rights of the 
— from Territorial violation, would be thrown 
own. 


The territory of New Mexico east of the Rio 








and of course her rights cannot be in the least de- 

ree affected by it. The power to control an event 
is absolutely necessary in order to incur responsi- 
bility from it. . 

It was argued by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Vinton,] that it was only “the territory prop- 
erly included within, and rightfully belonging to, 
the Republic of Texas,’’ that was annexed to the 
United States. If my view of the treaty between 
Mexico and Texas of May 14, 1836, be correct, 
then all of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande 
‘* was properly included within, and rightfully be- 
longed to, the Republic of Texas. But if that 


Grande, now constitutes a part and parcel of the || view be not correct, this qualification just quoted 
State of ‘Texas. The constitution of ‘Texas so de- || as to “the rightful territory,” must be construed 
clares it. By the “joint resolution” of annexa- || in connection with that other provision of the an- 
tion, the constitution of Texas was to be trans- |\ nexation resolutions, in rd to the adjustment 
mitted to the President of the United States, “to || of boundaries, and the settlement of the boundary 
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setties also the question as to what territory was | 


rightfully included in the Republic of Texas. Both 
these provisions, just quoted, allude to our dispute 
with Mexico. ‘The United States never disputed 
our right to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 


source; but, on the contrary, as I will now show, || 


has repeatedly and expressly recognized it, and 


also recognized Texas as extending into, and em- | 


bracing parts of New Mexico. 


The United States, Mr. Speaker, recognized the | 


boundary of Texas as extending to the Rio Grande: 

Ist. In the recognition of her independence. Her 
statute of limits was passed in 1836, and her inde- 
pendence recognized by the United States in 1837. 
General Jackson was the President of the United 


States at the date of that recognition. In 1844, he | 


said that ‘if Texas was annexed to the United 


States, our western boundary would be the Rio | 


Grande.’’ Not the Rio Grande in part, but “ the 
Rio Grande;”’ which of course means the whole 
river. Nothing had occurred between 1837 and 
1844 to make the title of ‘l’exas better in the latter 
period than in the former, It has been ever since 
1536, until the late treaty, alike disputed by Mex- 
ico, 

2d. The United States admitted that Texas ex- 
tended as farnorth as the forty-second degree of 
north latitude, which could not be done without 
Texas embracing some parts of what is now 
claimed as New Mexico. ~ the ** statute of lim- 


its,"’ already read, after ranning the western bound- | 


ary of Texas up to the forty-second degree of north 
latitude, it provides as follows: ** thence along the 
‘ boundary line as defined in the treaty between the 


* United States and Spain to the beginning; and that |, 


‘the President [of Texas] be, and he is hereby, au- 
‘thorized and required to open a negotiation with 
‘the Government of the United States of America, 
‘as soon as in his opinion the public interest re- 
* quires it, toascertgin and define the boundary line, 
‘as agreed upon in said treaty.”’ 

This negotiation was opened, and on the 25th of 


April, 1838, a treaty was concluded between the , 


United States and Texas, for marking a portion of 
the boundary between them, the preamble to 
which is as follows: 

** Whereas, the treaty of limits made and concluded on 
the twelfth day of January, A. D. 1828, between the United 
States and Mexico, is binding upon the Re; ublic of Texas, the 
same having been entered into at a time when Texas formed 
a part of said Mexico ;”? and 

« Whereas, in order to prevent disputes and collisions 
between the United States and Texas, in regard te the hound- 
ary between the two countries, as designated by said treaty,” §c. 


Now, [ will read that portion of the treaty of 
12th of January, 1828, between Mexico and the 


United States, inasmuch as, by the latter part of , 
the preamble just read, it shows ‘the boundary | 


between the two countries,’”’ (United States and 
Texas.) It is as follows, viz: 


The boundary line between the two countries [Mexico 
and the United States] shall begin at the mouth of the Sa- 
bine, continuing north along the western bank of that river, 
to the 32d degree of north latitude, thence by a line due 
north, to the degree of latitude where it strikes Red river, 


then following the course of the Red river westward to the . 
degree of longitude 100 west from London and 23 from Wash- | 


ington ; then crossing the said Red riverand running thence 
by aline due north to the river Arkansas; thence following 
the course of the southern bank of the Arkansas to its source 
in latitude 42° north,’ &e. 

By the extract just read from the treaty of 1828, 
the United States, by treaty, which is the supreme 
law of the land, clearly recognizes the right of 
Texas as extending north to the 42d degree of 
north latitude; and yet the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Vinton] would not permit Texas to go fur- 
ther north than 34 degrees north latitude. It is 
true that this treaty did not affeet the rights of 
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‘ is added to this treaty, bearing the signatures and 1 of Texas north of thirty-four degrees north latitude 
/*seals of the undersigned plenipotentiaries.’’ A || formerly constituted a part of New Mexico. And 
copy of this map has been furnished by the Pres- | yet, sir, it is contended, in the very face of the 
ident, in accordance with the provisions of the res- | annexation resolutions, that no part of what was 
|| olutions of this House. It lies, Mr. Speaker, on || New Mexico now constitutes a part of the State 
your table. Every gentleman can see it for him- | of Texas! ‘*Can such things be without our Spe- 
self. By it,no portion of New Mexico lies east of | cial wonder?” 
the Rio Grande, or conflicts with the just claims | How stands the case, too, with the creditors of 
of Texas. This map was signed and sealed by || Texas? Her revolutionary debt, contracted jn 
the commissioners who negotiated the treaty, and || keeping at bay for ten long yearsa nation of eight 
added to the treaty, and of course it has become a || millions of people, she has to pay herself. The 
part of it. It conclusively and forever decides the |; Government of the United States assumed the 
question, and by an authority which no legisla- || debts of the States contracted in overturning the 
tion can overturn, Indeed, the Mexican com- || dominion of a British tyrant, and thus giving the 
missioners, by selecting this map, (it is a Spanish || United States complete control over that portion of 
map, or at least what might be called the title || the Union comprised within the thirteen original 
page is in the Spanish language,) seem to have || States; while, on the other hand, Texas herself 
laid, during the negotiations, no claim to the ter- | is compelled to pay the debt arising out of the 
ritory east of the Rio Grande, silently conceding || overthrow of a Mexican despot, which overthrow, 
the validity of the treaty of May 14, 1836, as they || by the consummation of annexation, has also given 
have since publicly acknowledged it, as appears | the United States control over Texas. This isa 
from what I have already read from the ** Siglo,’’ | marked difference. Both debts were incurred to 
and thus giving all the weight of their position and || give the United States political jurisdiction over 
, characters to the claims of Texas. When that | different sections of country. In the one case, 
map is examined, I apprehend there will be few || however, it was very properly paid by the United 
advocates for curtailing the limits of Texas, doubly || States; but, in the other, she has refused to pay it, 
_ confirmed as they are by the constitution of Texas, || In consideration, however, of that refusal, ‘Texas 
| which was approved by the United States Congress, | was to retain all the unappropriated lands ** within 
‘and a treaty of the United States, equally binding | the limits of the Republic of Texas,"’ subject to the 
, as the Constitution itself. | adjustment of the boundary question, as above 
| But, Mr. Speaker, the limits claimed by Texas || stated; but now it is proposed to takeaway, by a 
' cannot be curtailed, without an alarming and reck- || mere act of legislation, the principal portion of the 
| less violation of the faith of this nation—a faith || vacant domain of Texas, which she was permitted, 
plighted, under all the forms of the Constitution, || by the compact of annexation, to retain, to satisfy 
by the Legislative and Executive departments of | said debt. Texas gave the United States permis- 
this Government. The joint resolution of annex- | sion to restrict her boundary to any extent, Sup- 
ation, which I have already read, provides, that || pose that, in fixing that line, the United States had 
'the Territory of Texas may be subdivided into | contracted the limits of Texas (which she had a 
five States, with the consent of Texas, all of which | right to do) to the Nueces, the Colorado, or the 
the faith of the nation is pledged to admit into the | Brazos, would the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Vix- 
Union, under the provisions of the Constitution, || Ton] have complained of the injustice done to Tex- 
' with the condition that the State or States formed || as? Would he have advocated compensation to 
out of the Territory of Texas lying north of 36; | Texas for the encroachment upon her rights? 
, degrees of north latitude, commonly known as the | Would Texas have received compensation? No! 
Missouri compromise line, shall prohibit slavery, || she would have scorned to receive more than 
while those States formed south of the said com- || was *‘ nominated in the bond.’’ So, then, accord- 
| promise line may tclerate slavery or not, as the || ingto this modern doctrine, if the negotiation of the 
| people of said States may determine. It also pro- | United States had been unfavorable, Texas was to 
' vides, ‘that all the vacant and unappropriated | be the loser; and if favorable, the United States was 
lands lying within its limits shall be applied to the || alone to be the gainer. This would be indeed 
payment of the debts and liabilities of said Repub- | playing the game of ‘* heads I win, tails you lose,” 
lic of Texas.’? Now, sir, if Texas is curtailed of | on a magnificent scale, to the derisiou of nations 
her limits, as contended for by some gentlemen, || and to the shame and injury of Texas! It may be 
_who does not know that there would not be terri- || sport to you, but it is death to us. 
tory enough left to constitute two more States, || Mr. Speaker, I assure you, this House, and the 
when four, in addition to Texas, are authorized to || nation, that the assertion of the annexation resolu- 
be created? Could not Texas say, if this mutilation tions that Texas owned territory north of 36} de- 








of her boundaries should be consummated, that | grees north latitude, (about which Texas never 
the twenty-eighth Congress “had kept the word || dreamed of doubting,) gave popularity in Texas 
of promise to her ear,’’ while this Congress “* had to the measure of annexation. I feel confident that 


broken it to the hope?’? But 1 know such reflec- || the terms of annexation never would have been ac- 
tions will never be called for. The character, the || cepted without some such assertion. It assisted in 
justice, the magnanimity of the nation, repel the || quieting all the dissatisfaction which might other- 
supposition, | wise have arisen out of that other provision of the 
The joint resolution of annexation positively || annexation resolutions, giving to this Government 
admits that Texas owned territory north of 363 || therightof adjusting all questionsof boundary. et 
degrees of north latitude, at least sufficient for one || colleague [Mr. Pattspury] and myself were bot 
State. The United States is forever concluded by || members of the Senate of the Republic of Texas 
that admission, unless, in the adjustment of bound- || when the annexation resolutions were presented 
ary, the limits of Texas had been contracted below || to the then existing Government of Texas for their 
thatline, which has notbeendone. The mapof Tex- || consent, and I believe I may say for him, certainly 
as, which guided the Committee on Territories of || I cansay for myself, warm as we both were in favor 
the twenty-eighth Congress and the twenty-eighth || of annexation, that but for some such provision, or 
Congress itself, which passed the annexation reso- || some satisfactory guarantee in regard to our bound- 
lutions, | have in my possession, and it gives the || ary, the plan then proposed would not have met 
boundaries of Texasas defined by her statute oflim- || our sanction. As chairman of the Committee on 





; 
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Mexico, Lut the United States is forever concluded || its. It is a map similar in its boundaries to the map | 
by it. | constituting a part of the late treaty of Guadalupe 
3d. The United States, in ratifying the late treaty | Hidalgo. That map may be considered a part of | 
between Mexico and the United States, expressly || the annexation resolutions. Now, sir, if no por- 
recognizes the fact, that no portion of New Mex- || tion of what was New Mexico constitutes a part 
ico lies east of the Rio Grande. How is this rec- | of Texas, then the annexation resolutions assert a 
ognition so full, complete and decisive, made by || deliberate and willful falsehood. Why, sir, what 
this treaty? It is by the following provision in the || is the latitude of the town of Santa Fé? By observa- 
fifth article of the same, viz: ‘* The southern and || tion of Lieut. Emory, itis 35° 44’ 06” north latitude. 
*‘ western limits of New Mexico mentioned in this | Although, on the maps above alluded to, it is put 
‘ article are those laid down in the map, entitled | down a little north of its real position, yet, on all 
*« Map of the United Mexican States, as organized | the maps, it is placed south of the parallel of 36° 
‘and defined by various acts of the Congress of said | 30’. Texas eannot possibly extend north of latitude 
* Republic, and constructed according to the best au- || thirty-four degrees without embracing what, previously 
‘ thorities. Revised edition. Published at New York, || to her revolution, constituted a part of New Mezico; 
‘ in 1847, by J. Disturnell;’ of which map, a copy | fur every inch of the disputed territory of the Republic 





Foreign Relations of the Senate of Texas, it was 
my fortune to introduce and report to the favor- 
able consideration of the Senate the joint resolution 
which passed the Congress of Texas, giving the 
consent of the Government of Texas to her annexa- 
tion to the United. States—a measure which I could 
not have supported but for this provision in regard 

| to her territorial rights, now proposed to be disre- 
garded and annulled, or some other provision of 
similar import. As evidence of the weight given 
to this declaration of the United States, the journals 
of the Senate of Texas will show, that on the very 
day that the joint resolution, giving the consent of 
the Government of Texas to annexation, was re- 
rted to the Senate, a bill was also introduced 
into that body, “to set apart that portion of the 
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public domain lying between .4rkensas and Red | 
rivers, for the payment of the national debt of || 
the Republic of Texas.” That portion of Arkan- 
sas river here alluded to is as far north as the 
38th degree of north latitude, and is the north- | 
ern boundary of nearly all of what was once || 
New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande. The object |. 
of this joint resolution was to prevent private sur- || 
veys from being made in this portion of Texas thus || 
proposed to be set apart; for, according to our || 
landed system in Texas, every individual who has | 
a land warrant against the Government, has his || 
own surveying done, by officers elected by the | 
people for that purpose. This bill passed the Sen- | 
ate of Texas without a division, and, I believe, | 
unanimously; and but for the shortness of thatextra | 
session, the sickliness of the season, and the fear | 
expressed by some that it might be construed by 

the Congress of the United States into a repudia- 

tion by Texas of that provision of the annexation 

resolutions which declared, that ‘ald the vacant 

lands lying within its limits should be appropriated 

to the payment of the debts of the Republic of | 
Texas,’’ (which, however, was by no means in- 


tended,) it would also have passed the House of 
Representatives. 1 mention this fact to show that || 
Texas did not conceive that this declaration of the 
Congress of the United States, that the territor | 
of Texas extended north of 364 degrees of perth 
latitude, was meaningless, but that it was made in 
good faith, and that ** that faith would be kept.” 

In coming to a just conclusion upon this ques- 
tion, 1 am gratified that we are not without the |) 
aid and light of precedents occurring in another 
quarter of this Confederacy. _The northeastern 
boundary was long a disputed question between 
the United States Government on the one hand, 
and the British Government on the other. The 
State of Maine claimed what the British Govern- 
ment would not concede to her. Citizens of Maine 
were insolently called ‘* maniacs;’’ they were seized 
and immured in British dungeons, and British 
troops polluted the soil over which Maine claimed 
the right, but, like Texas, had not the power at 
the time to exercise jurisdiction. Massachusetts 
claimed no jurisdiction over the disputed territory; 
but as Maine had formerly belonged to Massa- 
chusetts, and as Massachusetts, in surrenderin 
her claim to the territory of Maine, had reused 
an interest in the vacant and unappropriated lands 
of Maine, she was also interested in a favorable 
settlement of that question. In 1842, Lord Ash- 
burton arrives in the United States, fully autho- 
rized by the British Government to settle this 
**vexed question.”? Although the Department 
of State of the United States had then at its head 
Daniel Webster, a distinguished citizen of Massa- 
chusetts, what does the ‘*Old Bay State” say in 
regard to the proposed negotiation? I call the 
attention of the Fremes, and particularly the honor- 
able gentlemen from Massachusetts, to her lan- 
guage. It is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That no compromise which concedes any 
territory west ofthe treaty line of 1783 can be constitutionally 
made, without the assent of Maine and Masvachusetts; and 
that, as they are co-proprietors of the ‘ soil,’ this Common- 
Wealth will cheerfully codperate with Maine in support of 
their mutual interests and rights.” 


Co-proprietors of the soil?’ It seems that good 
old Massachusetts loves land as well as Texas! 
This resolution was approved March 3, 1842, by 
“honest John Davis,” then Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and now a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate from that State. 

After this “ show of fight” on the part of old || 
Massachusetts, Mr. Webster writes to the Gov- | 
ernor of Maine, for the assent of Maine to a settle- 
ment of the boundary question. The Legislature | 
of Maine is accordingly convened; and what does | 
Maine say in regard to this matter? And to this | 
declaration of the “ Star in the East,’ I also call | 
the attention of the House, and particularly the | 
honorable gentlemen from Maine. It is as follows: | 

| 
| 








“Whereas, the Government of the United States not pos- 
canta the constitutional power pA conclude any such negetia- 
on [a settlement of boundar including less than Maine 
é ‘“lins,) without the assent of Maine, has invited the Govern- 
hent ot Maine to coSperate to a certain extent, and ina | 
Certain form, in an endeavor to terminate a controversy of || 
80 long duration : Therefore, Resolved,” &c. 


The result of the whole matter was, that a treat 
of boundar was ratified between the United States 
and Great Britain, which was assented to by com- 





missioners on the part of Maine and Massachu- 
setts; one of the provisions of which treaty is as 
follows, viz: 

“The Government of the United States agrees with the 
States of Maine and Massachusetts to pay them the further 
sum of three hundred thousand dollars, in equal moieties, oN 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR ASSENT TO THE LINE OF BOUNDARY De- 
SCRIBED IN THIS TREATY, and in consideration of the condi- 
tions and equivalents received therefor from the Government 
of her Britunnic Majesty.’’ 

Now, sir, I wish to propound a few questions, 
ee upon the positions assumtd as above, 

aid down by Maine and Massachusetts, and sanc- 
tioned by the Government of the United States, 
which I hope will be answered before an attempt 
is made to lay hands upon the constitutional limits 
of Texas. 

1. If the Government of the United States could 


United States and Teras—Mr. Kaufman. 
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of it, which treaty surrenders to the United States 
all territory east of the Rio Grande, of course the 
claim of the United States must have been in the 
rightof Texas. On the contrary, the United States, 
by her President and Congress, have always yield- 
ed it to Texas. The message on your table, now 


| under discussion, concedes x just claim to Texas, 


not surrender, without her assent, portions of | 
Maine, which constituted a part of the original || 
territory of the United States, how can she sur- | 
render, or appropriate to herself, any portion of | 


Texas that came into the Union on certain condi- 


tions, one of which was, that the United States | 


might adjust questions of boundary with ‘ other” 


governments, not with herself—the legal maxim | 
being, ** the expression of one thing is the exclu- | 


sion of others?”’ 


2. If the treaty-making power of the United | 
States could not curtail Maine of limits that she | 


merely “claimed,”’ but had not reduced into actual 
possession and occupancy, how can the mere legis- 
lative power of the United States deprive Texas 
of limits which she claimed from the first moments 


of her independent existence, but which she, as | 
well as Maine, had not reduced into actual posses- 


sion and occupancy ? 


3. If the United States could not deprive Maine | 
of any portion of her territorial claims, although || 


Maine had no provision in her constitution setting 


forth her limits, how can the same Government | 


deprive Texas of her territorial claims set forth in 
her constitution, and that constitution approved 


The Secretary of State concedes it. The treaty- 
making power of this Government has, as [ have 
already shown, renounced theirclaim, by conceding 
that this disputed territory belonged to Texas. 
The only claim that could be possibly set up for 
the United States would be by virtue of the late 
treaty of peace between the United States and 
Mexico; but that claim would apply as well to all 
of Texas as to that portion that was disputed. But 
even admitting it is a claim contemplated by the 
Yonstitution, Texas has also a claim, and neither 
of the claims can be prejudiced in accordance with 


) the above quoted provision of the Constitution; 


and if either party was to sit in judgment itself on 
the claim of the other, that claim would be neces- 
sarily prejudiced. 

But I have already shown, that by the compact 
of annexation, whatever claim the United States 
might otherwise set up under this treaty, she has 
already surrendered to Texas. 

I know of no doctrine so consolidating in its tend- 
ency, and so destructive of the very foundations of 
this Government,as that contended for by the gentle- 
man from Ohio when he said ‘‘that the United States 
Congress had the right to decide the question of 
boundary between this Government and the State 
of Texas, according to its good pleasure,’’ &c, 
Sir, it is a monstrous doctrine, and ane which no 
true friend of this Government can for a moment 
sanction. The States made this Government, and 
not this Government the States. It cannot exist 


'a moment without the existence of the States. 


and sanctioned by the Congress and President of | 


the United States? 
4. With how much more caution and forbear- 


ance should the United States act towards Texas, | 
who was introduced into the family of the Union, | 
than to one of its original members—more particu- | 
larly when the debts of the original members, in- | 


curred in securing their independence, were paid 
by the United States, while the debt of Texas, in- 


curred in securing her independence, has to be || 


paid by herself, and when the action proposed | 
would seriously affect, if not entirely destroy, the | 


power of Texas to pay that debt? 

5. If all that Maine claimed had been secured 
by the treaty of Washington, would the United 
States have taken it as her own, or would she not 
have conceded it to Maine? 


Many other question might be propounded; but | 


‘the sands of my hour”’ are disappearing so rap- 
idly, that I must eo on. 

Mr. Speaker, t 
Constitution of the United States to which I beg 
leave to call the attention of this House, and which 
speaks in tones of command to you to forbear: 


as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or | 


of any particular State.”” This provision evidently, 
from the preceding clause of the Constitution, al- 
luded to the territorial claims of the States and the 
United States. In regard to the United States, it 


evidently alluded to those territorial claims which | 
she held independent of the claims of the States— | 


such, for instance, as the Northwest Territory, 


ere is another provision of the | 


And yet this doctrine would allow the creature (the 
Federal Government) to turn round and destroy 
its creators, (the States;) for if it can decide the 
boundaries of a State, it might reduce them until 
they were annihilated. Terminus, the God of 
Boundary, was the most jealous of all the heathen 
deities, and that jealousy should pervade every 
State of this Confederacy. The States are the re- 
siduary possessors of all governmental Poo 
“The powers not delegated to the United States 


| by the Constitution, nor probibited by it to the 


States, are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people,” says article 10, of the amendments to 
the United States Constitution. Is such a power 
as this granted? Could the States have been so 


| suicidal as to have granted the means of their own 


destruction? Never. On the contrary, the rights 


| of the States in regard to their boundaries are so 


|| quotations from the Constitution, 


| 
} 


“‘ Nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed || 


cautiously guarded as to prevent the United States 
from encroaching on the same, “ without the con- 
sent of the States,’’ as I have already shown by 
And, sir, if you 
succeed in taking from Texas what she honestly 
believes to be hers, I most solemnly assure this 
House that I believe it will be done by a palpable 
infraction of the Constitution, and I know it will be 
done in violation of what all Texas believes to be 
the plighted faith of this nation. Secure not for 
yourselves a paltry advantage at so fearful a sacri- 
fice. Sell not, I beseech you, ** your birthright for 
a mess of pottage.”’ 

I have now, Mr. Speaker, concluded my argu- 
ment in its constitutional and legal bearing. A 
few words as to the expediency of finally con- 
ceding to Texas what she has always claimed, and 


| what you have so often acknowledged to be hers, 


for which she was indebted to the magnificent gen- | 


erosity of Virginia. In regard to the States, it 


alluded to the immense territory claimed, but not | 


reduced into possession, by Georgia, North Caro- | 


lina, and Virginia. I have already shown the con- | 
tinuous claim of Texas to that portion of New | 


Mexico east of the Rio Grande. 


Her last Legis- | 


lature det military and civil regulations for | 


Santa 
his way to that portion of Texas, instructed by 
the State to assert her jurisdiction there. The 
United States has never claimed it, unless for 


é; and a district or circuit judge is now on | 


and [have done. Harmony is the cement of our 
glorious Union. Without it, it eannot long exist. 
I would not—and I assert it solemnly under the 
responsibilities of my place—wantonly injure, 
wound, or outrage the feelings of a single sister of 
this Confederacy for many times the value of all 
New Mexico. Xo matter whether that State be in 
the East, the West, the North, or the South; they 
should all be dear to our every heart, and should 
be treated with that love and affection to which 
they are entitled. We owe it to ourselves, to our 


| children, and to our fathers who waded through 


Texas. In Disturnell’s map, above referred to, pub- | 
lished in 1847, the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its | 


source, is marked as claimed by the United States. 
As this map was published before the late treaty 


of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and indeed forms a part 


i 


| 


tribalations, trials, and blood to establish this 
Government, never to sow the seeds of alienation 
and distrust amongst any of its members. No 
such Government as this was ever before erected. 
The pages of history are dark with the down- 
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trodden rights of man; and should the sun of our | 
Union be extinguished, who can predict the untold 
horrors that lie before us? 


oe 
France 3s trembling in | 





eed 


1” the balance; and when Lamartine, with whose 
ae name is associated everything that is sublime in | 
= patriotism and exalted in genius, is compelled to | 
| go into exile, (if compelled he be,) should not our | 
he hearts yearn for her safety? But let us preserve 


our Union forever, whatever may be the present 
fate of struggling millions in other less favored 
lands. It will be a “light to their feet and a lamp 
to their path.”’ It will cheer them on to ultimate | 
success and independence. 
The annexation of Texas—that State which I 
have the honor in part to represent on this floor— 
was the cause, but not the immediate or necessary 
cause, of the late war with Mexico. Texas does | 
not delight in war, although her sword carved out 
the magnificent empire which her sons, with un- 
dying affection for their native land, have brought |) 
and laid at your feet. And yet, on account of that | 
war, is there one individual in this great Council 
Chamber of this great Confederacy who would 
throw at her the barbed arrow of calumny, or 
trample on her blood-bought rights? I do not 
believe that, after calm reflection, there will be 
one. Although, by doing Texas parts you will 
not get any of the soil claimed by her, yet you | 
will get men who, if justly dealt by, will rally 
around the star-spangled banner and help to carry || 
it to certain victory upon any field where rash- | 
ness may invade our rights or provoke our valor, || 
But 
“If you do wrongfully seize Hereford’s rights, 


You pluck a thousand dangers on your head; 
You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts,” 


| 
| 
| 


} 


Whilst annexation was the remote cause of the | 
Jate war, Texas, at the same time, furnished as 
many men to fight its battles as any other State in 
the Solan, aad many more in proportion to her | 
population. The acquisitions, too, arising out of | 
that war, will be found to be of no worthless char- 
acter. General Waddy Thompson, of South Caro- 


PRN MRT RRO EPO ret 
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lina, (by the by, a strong Whig, which I mention, 

not as a partisan, but to give his testimony due 
weight, as not being influenced in his statements 
by partiality to the Administration,) in his “ Rec- 
ollections of Mexico,’’ published in February, 
1846, before the late war commenced, says, pages 
233-4: 

“From all the information I have received—and I have 
been inquisitive upon the subject—I am well satisfied that | 
there is not on this continent any country of the same extent | 
as little desirable as Oregon, NOR ANY IN THE WORLD WHICH | 
COMBINES AS MANY ADVANTAGES AS CALIFORNIA. | 

* With the exception of the valley of the Willamette, there | 
is scarcely any portion of Oregon which is inhabitable, except 
for the most worthless of all—a hunting population ; and the 
villey ofthe Willamette is of very small extent. Inthe south, | 
the only port is at the Columbia river; and that is no port at 

all, as the loss of the Peacock, and other ot our vessels, has | 
proven. To say nothing of other harbors in California, that 
of San Francisco is capacious enough forthe navies of the 
world; and its shores are covered with enough timber—a 
species of the live oak—to build those navies. If man were 
to ask of God a climate, he would ask just such a one as that 
of California, if he had ever been there. There is no portion 
of our western country which produces all the grains as well. 
I have been told by more than one person, on whom I enlirely | 
relied, that they had known whole fields to produce—a quan- | 
tity so incredible that I will not state it. The whole face of | 
the country is covered with the finest oats, (growing wild,) | 
sugar, rice, and cotton; and there is their own congenial 
climate. Besides all these, the richest minesof gold and sil- 
ver have been discovered there ; and the pearl fisheries have 
always been sources of the largest profits; and more than | 
these, there are the markets of India and China, with nothing 
intervening but the calm and stormless Pacific Ocean.” 


After specifying other advantages which might 
accrue from the acquisition of California, Mr. T. 
says: 

‘© will not say what is our policy in regard to California. 
Perhaps it is better that it remain in the hands of a weak 
power like Mexico, and that all the maritime powers may 
have the advantage of its ports. But one thing I will say— 
that IT WILL BE WORTH A WAR OF TWENTY YEARS to pre- 
vent England acquiring it; which I have the best reasons 
for believing she desires to do, and just as good reasons for 
believing that she will not do, if it costs a war with this 
country.”’ 


Our arms, too, have acquired the charm of in- 
vincibility. Not a single reverse has frowned 
upon them. The United States can never be con- 
quered; and, what is better, she will never again 
be attacked, nor her rights encroached upon— 

“ Nought shall make us rue, 
If to ourselves we do remain but true.”’ 


May we not rationally conclude, Mr. Speaker, 














On the late war with Mexico, its Origin, Objects, 
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|| Grande. 


that the time is rapidly approaching when all will 
consider the annexation Z Texas a blessing, in- 
stead of what some now consider it—a curse; and 
that we will shortly see, as remotely engendered 
by it, 
«* All the clouda that low’r o’er our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried ?”’ 





THE LATE WAR WITH MEXICO. 





SPEECH OF MR.J. E. BRADY, | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 27, 1848, 








and Results. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state | 
of the Union, and having under consideration the civil and | 
diplomatic appropriation bill— 

Mr. BRADY said: 

Mr. Cuaimmman: As the debate upon the bill, 
now under consideration, has taken a wide range, 
I will avail myself of the privilege thus afforded, to 
occupy a brief period in calling the attention of 
the committee to subjects which, if not entirel 
relevant to the question before the committee, will 
not be viewed, I trust, as either unimportant or 
uninteresting. 








| upon this subject, and ex 
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| 
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quired it, bearing aloft her banner, and leading her 
gallant sons to victory. It would be a reflection 
upon the intelligence and good judgment of the 
| people, to attempt a defence against the malevolen, 
assaults of hig enemies. 1 greatly, sir, mistake 
| the signs of the times, if the people do not, at the 
J coped time, and in an effective manner, defend 
/him, and teach those who, for selfish and party 
| purposes, have endeavored to detract from his weli- 
| earned fame, that they know how to appreciate 
| his true and sterling worth, his great services, ang 
‘his gallant deeds. In their Soaks I am content to 
leave him, not doubting that they will render a 
just decision, and signally rebuke his revilers. 
_ Mr. Chairman, I shall now proceed briefly to 
| discuss the topics to which I wish to call the atten. 
tion of this committee and the public; and m 
judgment greatly misleads me, if I shall not ad- 
duce evidence which goes strongly to show a settled 
purpose in this Administration to provoke a war 
with Mexico, long before the order of the 13th of 
| January was issued. Facts are from time to time 
developing themselves, which are shedding light 
Evaing more clearly the 
acts and purposes of the Executive in his conduct 
| towards Mexico. Not the least remarkable are 
those which have been elicited by the Militar 
Committee of the Senate, in investigating the Cali- 


|| fornia claims, as will be seen by a reference to the 


report of that committee. In connection with this 
report, I shall refer to another important document, 





Happily we are once more at peace with Mex- 
ico, and the time is eee to inquire into the 
| causes, and into some of the results, of the war 
| which has just terminated. Iam one of those who 
believe that the war was commenced ** unnecessa- 
rily and unconstitutionally by the act of the Presi- 
dent of theUnited States,’ and so voted at the begin- 
ning of the session; and that he and those who sup- 
ported him are responsible forall its calamities. The 
| question so often asked—what are we fighting for? 
oakae the continuance of the war, but never sat- 
isfactorily responded to by the Administration, has 
at length been answered. I[t no longer remains in 
| doubt. The result has shown, that it was to wrest 
from a weak and feeble neighboring nation a part 
of her territory. 
In discussing the question of the origin of the 
war, it is not my intention to dwell long on the Rio 
For some three months of the session, 
| we never left it. I will remain there but a short 
| time, and then go to another point. Nor is it my 
purpose to inquire whether the Rio Grande is the 
western boundary of Texas or not. If I had any 
doubt upon that question, the fact that Congress, 
two days before the at of the annexation 
resolutions, by which Texas became incorporated 
| into the Union, passed an act allowing a drawback 
upon merchandise exported from the United States 
into Santa Fé, in New Mexico, would satisfy me 
that this Government did, at that time, consider it 
as a part of the Mexican Republic. Neither shall 
I stop to defend General Taylor from the attempts 
which have been made here to throw the respon- 
sibility of the origin of the war upon him. With 
a view to do this, gentlemen allege that the fatal 
order of the 13th January, 1846, was made in pur- 
suance of his advice. Now, suppose it was, which 
I by no means admit, how does that relieve the 
Executive? Who was bound to know, and did 
know, the relations existing between this Govern- 
ment and that of Mexico? Who the true bound- 
ary between the two countries? Certainly not 
General Taylor. He was but a subordinate offi- 
cer, bound to obey the orders of the President. 
But if the Rio Grande was the true boundary, then 
the order of the 13th of January was right, and 
no one is to blame; if it were not, then there is a 
meanness and want of magnanimity on the part of 
the President and his friends, in attempting to 
make General Taylor responsible for an act which 
has entailed such fearful evils and consequences 
upon the country. But I said I would not defend 
General Taylor from those, to say the least of 
them, unfair and unjust attacks upon him. Sir, 
he requires no defence at my hands. That gallant 
soldier and distinguished patriot stands upon an 
eminence to which his own meritorious acts have 
elevated him, far above partisan detraction. For 
more than forty years, he has honorably and ably 
served his country, always proudly sustaining her 
interests and her glory, and, when her honor re- 


| 
| 


| 





possessing much historical and valuable informa- 
tion. I mean a pamphlet, containing the defence 
of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont before the court 
martial which was held in this city for his trial, at 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
year. From these two important documents, | 
think it can be elearly established, that the Admin- 
istration ordered Colonel Frémont into California 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| for the paupees of creating a revolution in that 
sonatny ith an impartial and intelligent jury, 
I should feel!no doubt about convicting them of 


such a purpose. The facts proved before the Sen- 
ate committee, together with those stated by Colonel 
Frémont in his defence, exhibit the most singu- 
larly remarkable piece of history connected with 
the war with Mexico. I beg the attention of the 
committee to some extracts from these documents, 
which I shall read. Before I do so, however, I 
will recite certain facts which appear in these papers, 
with a view the better to enable the committee to 
understand the extracts. 

Lieutenant Colonel Frémont was in California 
_in the fall of 1845, on his third expedition of ex- 
| ploration; and to avoid difficulties with the Mexi- 
can authorities in that territory, he left it for Oregon 
in the spring of 1846, and in the beginning of May, 
in the same year, had reached the north end of the 
great Tlamath lake, which is cut by the parallel of 

forty-two degree north latitude; so that he was 
_ then in Oregon, and in that part which belonged to 
the United States. In the same month of May, 
he was found there by Lieutenant Gillespie, of the 
| United States marines. In his deposition before 
| the Military Committee of the Senate, in speaking 
of Lieutenant Gillespie’s visit to him, Colonel 
Frémont says: 


“ He brought me a letter of introduction from the Secre- 
tary of State, and letters and papers from Senator Benton 
and his family. The letter from the Secretary was directed 
to me in my private or citizen capacity, and although im- 
porting nothing beyond the introduction, accredited the 
bearer to me as coming from the Secretary of State; and in 
connection with the circumstances and place of its delivery, 
indicated a purpose in sending it, which was intelligibly 
explained to me by the accompanying letter from Senator 
Benton, and by the communication from Lieutenant Gilles- 
pie. This officer informed me, that he had been directed 
by the Secretary of State to find me, and to acquaint me with 
his instructions, which had for their principal objects t0 
ascertain the disposition of the California people, to concil- 
iate their feelings in favor of the United States, and to find 
out, with a design of counteraeting, the designs of the British 
Government upon the country.” * * These communi 
eations, and the dangers of my position oe men were 
killed in the camp the night Lieutenant Gillespie delivered 





1 
| his letters,) induced me, after returning to my party, to tum 
back to the valley of the Sacramento.” 

I desire the committee not to lose sight of the 
fact that Colonel Frémont had left California for 
Oregon for the reason that he did not wish, as he 
remarks, to compromise the United States Gov- 
ernment in any way by difficulties in that country; 
and that he left, as he states himself in his defence, 
having received a notification to de But on 
the receipt of the information by Lieutenant Gil- 
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leapie, which he (Frémont) saya “ indicated a pur- 


= in sending it” which was intelligibly explained |, 


y Senator Benton’s letter and Lieutenant Gilles- 

ie’a communications, he turned back to the valley 
of the Sacramento. 

In his defence, Colonel Frémont details the same 
circumstances, but speaks rather more definitely 


ef the correspondence which he received. Of Sen- || 


ator Benton’s letter, he says: 


« The outside envelop of a packet from Senator Benton was 
directed in the same way, [that is, in his private or citizen 
capacity, as he had been addressed by Mr. Buchanan,) and 
one of the letters from him, while apparently of mere friend- 
ship and family details, contained passages enigmatical and 
obscure, but which I studied out, and made the meaning to 
be, that I was required by the Government to find out any 
foreign schemes in relation to the Californias, and to coun- 
teract them. Lieutenant Gillespie was bearer of despatches 
to the United States consul at Monterey, and was directed 
to find me, wherever f might be; and he had, in fact, trav- 
elled above six handred miles from Monterey, and through 
sreat dangers, to reach me. He had crossed the continent 
through the heart of Mexico, from Vera Cruz to Mazatlan, 
and the danger of his letters falling into the hands of the 


Mexican Government had induced the precaution to conceal | 
their meaning. The arrival of this officer, his letter of intro- | 
duction, some things which he told me, and the letter from | 
Senator Beuton, had a decided influence on my next move- | 


ment.” 
Mr. Chairman, is this not a most extraordinary 


development? Let us examine those facts, thus | 


resented, and I think we shall have no difficulty 
in discovering the meaning of the enigmatical letter 
of Senator Benton, Mr. Buchanan’s letter of intro- 
duction, and the verbal communications of Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie. To assist us in this inquiry, we 
must look to the effect they had upon the mind 


and actions of Colonel Frémont. He states, in his || 


deposition, that the letter of the Secretary of State 


“indicated a purpose in sending it, which was | 


‘intelligibly explained to me by the accompanying 
‘Jetter from Senator Benton, and by communica- 
“tions from Lieutenant Gillespie;’? and, in his 
defence, that ‘* the arrival of this officer, his letter 


‘of introduction, some os he told me, || 


“and the letter from Senator Benton, had a decided 
‘influence on my next movement.”’ 

Now, what was the purpose indicated, and what 
his next movement? Immediately after the arrival 
of Lieatenant Gillespie at his camp on the great 


Tlamath lake, he returned to California, and soon | 


after his return a revolution, of which he was the 
head, broke out, and resulted, as he says, in “a 
declaration of independence on the 5th day of July, 
at Sonoma.”’ Before this declaration, in the month 
of June, he had placed himself at the head of the 
American settlers. Here we have the purpose in- 


dicated, and movement which the communications | 


and letters influenced. In support of the position, 


that Colonel Frémont returned to California to | 


foment a revolution, I refer to the evidence of J. 
N. Loker, who was at the time resident in the 
Territory, taken before the Senate committee. He 
says, that ‘soon after Colonel Frémont left, Ma- 
jor Gillespie arrived, started after, and brought 
him back, and then commenced the revolution.’ 
Another witness, Richard Owens, in speaking of 
the revolution, states, that ** it was also known in 
the camp, and commonly in the country, that 
Lieutenant Gillespie had brought despatches to 
Captain Frémont, which made him turn back from 
Tlamath lake, and it was commonly believed that 
he had some orders for what he was doing.” This 
statement is confirmed by six other witnesses, all 
of whom were in California during the revolution. 
Is there any doubt as to what the purpose of Col- 
onel Frémont was in returning to Galifornia? To 
me it is perfectly evident, that it was to effect just 
what he accomplished—a revolution. Let any one 
examine these facts carefully, and if he does not 
come to the same conclusion that I have, I will 
admit that | am incapable of drawing legitimate 
inferences from clear and intelligible facts. But 
what was the object of this revolution, created and 
headed by an officer of the army of the United 
States, at the head of a small body of that army? 
This is as clear to me as the fact that the revolu- 
tion did occur. It was to prepare the way for 
the annexation of California to the United States. 

hat other purpose could the Administration 
have had in view? What interest had they in the 
people of that country that they should have thus 
interfered? It is true, they instructed Colonel 
Frémont “to find out, with a design of counteract- 
ing, the designs of the British Government upon 
that country;”’ but there is no evidence that the 


Ho. or Reps. 


Mexico—Mr. Brady. 
| British had any designs upon it. Theconclusion — the public debt, on the 30th of June, will be as 
is irresistible that annexation was the ultimate ob- follows, viz: 

|| ject. I may here mention in this connection, that The otd debt, which may justly be called the Florida war 


|| Colonel Frémont must have been acting in pursu- a was, in December last...... seeeeeeess eens 
| ance of orders from his Government, as his acts 44 040 OF tee teeeeeenen eeeee tere reenes an ben'eeb 
| have never been disapproved by the Administra- | Add joan of IS1%....................seceeeees 16,000,000 


tion. | Payable under the treaty with Mexico......... 20,000,000 
| If I had time, I should like to notice the move- $35,476,000 
| ments of the fleet in the Gulf, the orders to Gen- I have no doubt, that when the whole accounts 
eral Taylor in connection with the movements of | of the war shall have been settled, the debt will! be 
| Colonel Frémont. The whole, { have no doubt, — welled to one hundred millions. 1 fear this debt 
| would show a well-matured and settled design on | cannot be paid without a resort to direct taxation, 

the part of our Government to provoke a war with || | Jo not believe, that under any tariff that Con- 

unfortunate and feeble Mexico, to enabic us to rob  oress can enact, can sufficient revenue be raised to 
her of a part of her territory. | defray the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
I think, sir, that I have fully established the | nay the interest on the debt, the pensions which 

position that, in accordance with instructions from have been caused by the war, and establish a 

the Government of the United States, which were || sinking fund. The ordinary expenses hereafter, 
|| made verbally through Lieutenant Gillespie, the | jy my judgment, will not be less than thirty mil- 
| letter of introduction of the Secretary of State, and ‘ 
| 


: ; - lions of dollars annually. I do not pretend to great 
the enigmatical letter of Senator Benton, Col- || accuracy in estimating, but I think I know enough 


onel Frémont returned to and invaded California | to satisfy my own mind that my estimate is not 


| for the purpose of revolutionizing that oe too high. Our ordinary expenses, exclusive of 
|| My own mind is perfectly satisfied upon the sub- | payments on account of the debt, for the fiscal year 
|| ject; whether f have been successful in satisfying || ending the 30th June, 1845, were $21,380,148 60, 
|| Others, it is for them, and not for me, to determine. || and for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1846, 
| Atthe time of these occurrences, Colonel Fré- | $26,813,290 89. In 1845, the expenditures of the 
| mont could not have heard anything of the exist- || Navy Department were $6,228,639 09, and in 
,ence of war between this country and Mexico. || 1846, $6,450,862 70. The bill which we have just 


Lieutenant Gillespie arrived at his camp on the | nas ing iations for th rt of 
| Tlamath lake on the 9th day of May, 1846, the || ee ee eae Ge a 


| th ry for the fiscal year upon which we are 
very day on which the battle of Resaca de la Pal- aie ae ae ee P : 


, about to enter, appropriates upwards of eleven 
ma was fought. He, of course, knew nothing of || millions of dollars, and this, too, fora peace estab~ 
the belligerent position at that time of the two na- || Jishment. The expenditures on account of the 
tions. Suppose, sir, that no collision of arms had |) army proper, in 1845, were $3,155,027 30, and in 
taken place on the lower Rio Grande, would we || 1846, $4,049,929 06. These must necessarily be 
not, in consequence of the events in California, || increased. Our army, in those years, numbered 
| have been involved in a war with Mexico? If this | g jittle above 8,000, including officers. The ex- 
|| be so, what becomes of the dishonorable efforts H tension of our frontiers, caused by the recent ac- 
| which have been made to hold General Taylor ac- || quisition of territory, will require a greater force, 
| countable for the war? They vanish into thin air. || Besides, the establishing and supporting territorial 
| Sir, let the responsibility rest where it justly be- || governments in New Mexico and California will 
longs—upon the President of the United States. | add to our expenses. I think, therefore, in view 
He, and he alone, is responsible. : | of all these facts, that I am not extravagant in my 

{ confess my curiosity is much excited to see || estimate. If 1 am not, then the following state- 
the letter of introduction of Mr. Buchanan, and || ment may be taken as nearly accurate: 
the enigmatical letter of Senator Benton to Colonel | Ordinary expenditures... ........++++ «+++ 30,000,000 

















Frémont. Should they ever be published, as I Interest on the public debt............ 000. 6,000,000 

much fear they never will be, they will be rare || Mexican pensions...... pavieudastweaswecd 1,000,000 
| documents to illustrate this part of American his- | "37,000,000 
| tor ’ ’ 


Add for sinking fund..........sseeeseeeess 4,000,000 


— 


241,000,000 





} 


| € moment to another important fact, which is men- | 
tioned by Colonel Frémont. He informs us that | 
the danger of the letters, of which Lieutenant Gil- | 
lespie was the bearer, falling into the hands of the 
Mexican Government, induced the caution to con- | 
| ceal their meaning. He speaks of letters—was the 
| 





| I repeat the inquiry, how is this large annual 
expenditure to be met? Will the tariff of 1846 
raise revenue sufficient to meet to? Gentlemen of 
much experience, and _ competent to form a 
correct judgment on the subject of the future oper- 
ations of the present tariff, do not believe it will 
'| from the Mexican Government? Sir, the object || net $25,000,000 annually—some say not more than 
| is too obvious to require explanation. It explains || $22,000,000. Where is the balance to come from? 


itself. Honesty of purpose seeks no concealment, || If we cannot raise sufficient revenue by any tariff 





Before I leave this subject, I wish to advert for 
| 


letter of the Secretary of State enigmatical too? 
But why this caution to conceal their meaning 


and scorns double dealing. Our Government did || which we can enact, it follows, as a necessary con- 
not want Mexico to know that they were abvut to || sequence, that we must resort to taxation. I ask 
rob them of a part of their territory, lest their de- the people of this country to look at and examine 
signs should be frustrated. Sir, criminals seek to || this matter. Was it one of the purposes of the 
conceal their acts; honest men exhibit them to the || Administration, looking as they do almost exclu- 
world. || sively to the supposed peculiar interests of a par- 
| But, sir, peace once more smiles upon our land. || ticular section of the Union, in hurrying on the 
| 





The din of battle and fierce conflict of arms has || war, to create a necessity for direct taxation, that 
ceased. Nolonger does the glare of brilliant victories | the people might become familiarized to it] There 
dazzle our eyes; nolonger the shoutoftriumph greet || is certainly no just means of judging what were 
our ears; our gallant army reposes upon its laurels; || their views; but 1 would not be surprised if this 
and we may now calmly survey the field, and | was one of them. ; ; , 

coolly count the cost, and calculate the gain of the || Sir, what say the friends of internal improve- 
contest. What has been its cost? Can any one ments to this state of things? Those gentlemen 
tell? What in money alone? No one, I will ven- || are doubtless anxious to have their rivers and har- 
ture to assert, can satisfactorily answer these inter- | bors improved; and I am prepared to go with 
rogatories. Of one thing, however, we are certain: | them, if the means by which those improvements 
it has entailed upon us an enormous national debt. || can be made can be pointed out to me. But I will 
What the amount of that debt is, cannot now be || not go with them, if the money is to be raised 
told. We must wait until the bills are footed and | either by loans or direct taxation. So far as [ am 
the outstanding accounts liquidated, before we can || concerned—representing, as I do, in part, a State 
ascertain the true amount. Some gentlemen have || whose people are now burdened with taxes to pay 
estimated it at one hundred and fny millions of || for improvements already constructed within her 
dollars. This, I incline to think, is too high. I || own limits—I will never agree that they shall be 
put it at one hundred millions. The payment of | further taxed for the construction of others else- 
this debt must be provided for. How is it to be || where. I wish to know from gentlemen from the 
done? To this point, for a few minutes, I wish | West and Northwest, representing the country 
to direct the attention of the committee. bordering upon the great lakes and rivers of that 





According to a statement which I have prepared, '' region, and who have been the warm supporters 
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of all the war measures, to look at the effect that | 


the war has had upon their favorite system. Lcan- | 


not see where a dollar, for many years, is to come 
from for this purpose. This is one of the results 
of this war. 


Mr. Chairman, the money which has been ex- | 


ended is the smallest part of the cost of this war. 
t is, indeed, small, and as nothing, compared with 


the health of many of our people. The war has 
carried distress and sorrow into almost every com- 
munity, and every family in the land, and caused 
the whole nation to mourn and weep. But more 
on this subject hereafter, 

Let us now, sir, see if we can discover what we 
have gained. We are told that we have acquired 
territory. True. But how? Not by conquest, 


but by purchase; for, afterall, this Government had | 


to purchase a peace, and that, too, at an extrava- 
gant price, notonly in the amount of money which 
we have bound ourselves to pay to Mexico, but in 
obligating ourselves to defend her from the fierce 
and numeroas tribes of Indians which hover on 
her frontiers. Sir, this acquisition of territory has 
brought with it a question which is now agitating 
this nation from one extremity to the other, anc 
threatening the most fearful and direful results. It 
is rapidly absorbing all other questions. Old party 
lines are being dissevered, and we are about to be 
divided into’sectional parties. Before this war, we 


| terous, and absolutely ridiculous. 


engage in war with a weak, wretched, and dis- | 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Julius Rockwell. 


Power, had defeated and repelled her forces, to ] With the powerful opposition which sue 


— 
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ee 


h an "a 
stitution would encounter, it could be of no service 


tracted sister republic, to prove that we were capa- | to the country, and therefore | would be opposed 
ble of self-defence? The idea is really prepos- || to the establishment of one in the present state of 


retain the spirit and energy of our ancestors, and | 
ean point to Bunker Hill, and Trenton, and Sara- | 


| toga, and Yorktown, and to Plattsburg, and Chip- | 


the sacrifice of human life, and the destruction of |! 


pewa, and Lundy’s Lane, and New Orleans, we 


/need have no apprehension that the world will 


doubt upon that point. _ ! | the: 
Mr. Chairman, my main object in seeking the || utility, 


| does amaze me, particularly when he must have 


were divided as parties it is true, but that division || 


was a division of opinion upon questions of policy 
affecting each and every part of this great Confed- 
eracy. Now, sir, | fear we shall ere long be di- 
vided into northern and southern parties, the con- 
quences of which no man can foresce. 


Another of the advantages, we are told, which | 


have accrued from this war, is the military glory 
we have gained. Mblitary glory! Sir, where is it 
to be seen? Is it to be seen in the lists of the deaths 
of those who fell on the field of battle, or in the 
more numerous lists of those who fell victims to 
the diseases of the Mexican climate? Is it to be 
seen in the slaughter of innocent Mexican women 
and children?—in the death of an interesting lady 
and her children, at Vera Cruz, as they sat, sur- 


comfortable ?-—or, in the killing of some eighteen or 


| J. Incersoit,] instructing our Senators and re- | 


| of the United States? 


So long as we || parties. 


Mr. THOMPSON. How long has it been since 
the gentleman has changed his opinion ? 
Mr. BRADY. Sir, 1 repeat that lam not in 


| favor of the establishment of a bank at this time, 


but I have changed no opinion that I ever held on 
the subject, either as to its constitutionality or 
I would not have said a word on this 


floor was simply to call attention to the facts dis- || subject if I had not thought I saw, on the part of 


closed in the documents upon which I have com- 
mented, and to commend them to the careful peru- 
sal of the committee and the country. Having 
done so, 1 should at once resume my seat, did | 
not desire to puta question to my colleague, [Mr. 
Tuompson,} who recently addressed the committee. 
I understood my colleague to say, that the Democ- 
racy had always been opposed to a Bank of the 
United States. If that gentleman had made such | 
an assertion in a political meeting of his own party, 
I should not have thought it very strange; but that 
he should, in his place in this Hall, surrounded as | 
he is by gentlemen of intelligence, do so, | confess | 


known that the Democratic Legislature of his 
own State in 1831 or 1832, by, I believe, a unani- 
mous vote, passed resolutions, which were intro- 
duced, if | mistake not, by our colleague, [Mr. C. | 


questing our Representatives in Congress to vote 
for a bill rechartering the bank. 


Mr. THOMPSON here interposed, and said, the || 
I said | 


gentleman has mistaken what I really said. 





that the Democracy were opposed to the Bank of 
the United States. 
Mr. BRADY. 


erred in my understanding of the gentleman 


remarks; but, [ desire to ask my colleague, how | 


I am not aware that I greatly | self in that campaign? 
8 |) 


my colleague, an attempt to resort to an old Penn- 
| sylvania mocratic trick to galvanize the dead 
carcass of the bank, with a view to make a false 
_ issue in the coming Presidential contest. 

My colleague said something about the incon- 

sistency of the Whig party, and of the consistenc 

| of the Democratic party. He accuses us witha 
design of deceiving the people, and of practising a 
fraud upon them. Did the gentleman forget the 
course of his own party in 1844, and the celebrated 
| Kane letter? Where did the Democracy of Penn- 
| sylvania stand upon the great question of the tariff 
in the memorable Presidential campaign of that 
year? Were they not the supporters of the tariff 
of 1842? Sir, when the gentleman rises in this 
Hall, with assumed gravity and importance, and 
undertakes to lecture the Whig party upon their 
inconsistencies, and accuses them of an attempt to 
deceive and defraud the people, | point him to the 
deception and fraud which was practised in 1844 
on the honest people of Pennsylvania by Demo- 
cratic leaders, in pronouncing Mr. Polk a better 
tariff man than Mr. Clay, and assuring them that 
that great measure would be safe in his hands. I 
ask the gentleman whether he did not do so him- 


Mr. THOMPSON. I think not. 
Mr. BRADY. Then the gentleman was singu- 


long the Democracy had been opposed to the Bank |, lar, for 1 believe every Democratic speaker, from 


Mr. THOMPSON. I suppose my colleague is 
as well acquainted with the history of that trans- | 


‘| action as Lam. 
rounded by all that was calculated to make life |, 


twenty females, at the same place, who were en- | 


gaged in the solemn duty of worshipping their 
Creator? Is it to be seen on the sanguinary heights 
of Cerro Gordo ?—or in the loss of some three hun- 
dred and eighty officers, and from four to five 
thousand men, from the city of Puebla to the city 
of Mexico? Is it to be seen in the distressed coun- 
tenances and crushed hopes of hundreds of widows 
and orphans, throughout the land, who mourn for 
the loss of their husbands and fathers?—or of pa- 
rents, who bewail the death of their sons? 0, 
ask the sage of Ashland, as he mourns the fall of 
a gallant and favorite son, what he thinks of mil- 
itary glory. Go, ask the widows and friends of 
Hardin, of Yell, of McKee, of Lincoln, and of 
other kindred spirits who have fallen in battle, 
how they estimate it. Go, ask that lonely and be- 
reaved female, surrounded by her children, as she 
presses her babe to her bosom, and thinks of him, 
once the sharer of her joys and her sorrows, but 
now sleeping the sleep of death in a foreign land, 
how she prizes it. Sir, all the glory we have gained 


will not assuage one pang of that stricken heart, | 


dry one tear of sorrow from her cheek, or puta 
morsel of bread into the mouths of her children, 
This military glory has been the theme of manya 
speech, and the burden of many a song through- 
out the land, whilst its terrible and calamitous ac- 
companiments have been borne in silence and in 
sorrow. Who is answerable for all this evil, and 
for all these woes and sorrows? In my judgment, 
they are chargeable to the President of the United 
States. Itis not for me to determine what pun- 
ishment ought to be meted out to him. That be- 
longs to another and a higher Power. 

Again: it has been said by the supporters of the 
war and of the Administration, that one of its 
beneficial results is, that it has taught the nations 
of the earth that we were capable of defending our- 
selves. Sir, was it necessary that a people, who 
in their infancy, and almost without resources, 
after a long struggle, had achieved their independ- 
ence against the most powerful of nations, and 
who again, in a subsequent war with the same 


'| to a bank. 


' 
} 
} 


——— 


\ 
| 


Mr. BRADY. And perhaps more willing to | 


give it than the gentleman, and I shall do so. Did | 
not the gentleman know that the bill for the re- 
charter of the bank in 1832 was introduced into 
the Senate of the United States, and its passage | 


advocated by the present Vice President, then a 


Senator from Pennsylvania? Did he not know 


that, as I before remarked, the Legislature of the 


spoke of the Democracy opposing the Bank of the | 
| United States. 


1 


jurors, and others, attending court. from different 





j 


State, by a unanimous vote, instructed our Sena- | 


tors and requested our Representatives to vote for | 
| its recharter, and that they did, with, I believe, | 
| only one exception, vote for it? 


Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman persists, 
I must insist on being understood correctly. I said 
nothing of what had been done by a State. I 


Mr. BRADY. 
man said. 
I asked him how long? 


\ _ Does he not know that | 
when it was announced in Pennsylvania, whilst | 


the bill for the recharter of the bank was pending | 
| in Congress, that General Jackson would veto it, 





| 


|| the present Secretary of State down to the veriest 


| township orator, did so. 

Here Mr. Witmot was about to interpose, 
when Mr. BRADY said, 1 beg my colleague’s 
{[Mr. Wiimor’s]} pardon. I know he is an excep- 
tion, and that he and others in his district honestly 
opposed the tariff of 1842. But it was not so in 
any other section of the State. I would advise my 
colleague, before he again undertakes to set forth 
the principles of his own party, and to lecture the 
| Whig party on what he calls their inconsistencies, 
to consult the records.of the country, and make 

himself better acquainted with its history. 

There are other topics which were adverted to 
by my colleague which I should like to notice; 
but I have already detained the committee longer 
than I intended when I arose, and as I see another 
gentleman near me anxious to obtain the floor, I 

_ shall yield it. 





i} TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF OREGON. 
I am aware of what the gentle- || 


He said the Democracy were opposed | 
He declined | 
answering me; and I then mentioned certain prom- | 
inent and significant facts to show that the gentle- | 
/man’s assertion was notcorrect. I will remind my || 
| colleague of another fact. 





SPEECH OF MR. J. ROCKWELL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 27, 1848, 


On the Government of the Territories, the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and the Presidential Election. 


| ‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State 


that at a United States district court which was , of the Union, and having under consideration the Civil and 


held at Williamsport, in that State, a meeting 
of Democratic gentlemen, composed of lawyers, 


parts of the Commonwealth, solemnly resolved 
that the rumor was a libel upon the old hero? Sir, 
I here in my place boldly assert, that the Democ- 
racy of Pennsylvania were not opposed to a Bank 
of the United States until President Jackson vetoed 
the bill for its recharter; but that, on the contrary, 
they were its friends and advocates. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to ask the gentle- 


man if the Legislature of Pennsylvania did not, in | 


1832 and 1833, instruct its Senators and advise its 
Representatives to vote against the Bank of the 
United States? and to ask if he is not yet in favor 
of a bank, and whether his party is not also? 

Mr. BRADY. I am not in favor of a bank at 
this time, nor do I believe the Whig party is. 


} 





| Diplomatic Appropriation Bill— 

| Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts, proposed 
to addreas the committee upon the subject of the 
| power of Congress over the territorial possession® 
of the country, and to speak particularly of this 


\| paws in reference to the Territory of Oregon. 


he Committee on Territories, (said Mr. R.,) of 
which I am a member, has reported a bill for the 
organization of a Territorial Government for that 
Territory, and that bill is now before this com- 
mittee. At what time it will be reached, or how 
much discussion will be allowed upon it, cannot 
be foretold; it is perfectly apparent, however, that 
there will be but very little opportunity for its dis- 
cussion. I deem it my duty, therefore, as a mem- 
ber of that committee, to improve this opportunity 
principally in speaking upon matters con 
with this subject. 
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Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Julius Rockwell. 


, OES Tm | : ' 
Sir, we are again at peace with all the world. | ported by irrefragable arguments. Of these twelve 


We find oarselves, upon the consummation of this 
peace, in the possession of vast Territories, the ac- 
quisition of which has been the result of the con- 
test in which we have been engaged, and the 
treaty by which it has been concluded. The im- 
yortance of the policy of the Government towards 


its Territories by these events has been greatly | 
The questions connected with the | 


enhanced. ectec 
power of Congress over the Territories have be- 


progress of the Government which occupy a greater 


share of public attention, or which in themselves | 
are of greater importance, than those relating to | 


the course which this Government is to pursue 
with reference to its Territories. 
The emigrant from the States to Oregon, as he 


reaches the crest of the Rocky Mountains, looks | 


} 


degrees of latitude he has given up five to secure 
the peaceable possession of the remaining seven. 


| Taking his own solemn declarations to be true, he 


| respect. 
come of more intense importance; and, sir, | be- | 
lieve there are no questions connected with the | 


downward to the Pacific Ocean upon a territory | 


north of the 42d parallel of north latitude, and 
south of the possessions of Great Britain, com- 
prising about three hundred thousand square miles, 


an area sufficient to form eight States as large as _ 


Pennsylvania. Although this area has yet been 


has paid nearly mile for mile and acre for acre, 
to purchase the peaceable possession of Oregon. 
Well may he, then, extend towards Oregon his 
paternal care, and he has done al! that his consti- 
tutional rights and duties required of him in this 
Upon us now rests the responsibility—a 
responsibility which I trust will be promptly and 
fully met. 

Mr. Chairman, a question has arisen with re- 


spect to the Oregon Territory, which we have no || 


reason to believe, until the present Congress, has 
ever been seriously, prominently made in respect 
to that Territory. It is the question whether it 
shall be free, or whether it shall be subject to the 
institution of domestic slavery; and, to sustain 
this new position against the exclusion of slaver 

from this Territory, new readings of the Consti- 


_ tution are for the first time presented. We hear it 


but imperfectly explored, enough is known of it to || 
show its great value as a country for settlement. | 


There are now within those limits about eight 
thousand inhabitants, aside from the remnants of 
the Indian tribes. Of this population about six 


i} 


thousand are emigrants from the United States, | 


and the remaining two thousand are French Cana- | 


dian emigrants, persons formerly servants of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and those in whose veins 


the blood of the white and red races is mingled. | 


Upon the Columbia and Willamette rivers there 
are six settlements, which have the name of cities, 


the most considerable of which, however, is Ore- | 
gon City, which contains about five hundred in- | 


habitants. Portions of Oregon are sr fer- 
tile; but this is not probably the case wit 


that the most fertile portions will not prove to be 
ultimately the most valuable. Those portions of 
any country where, by reason of high latitude or 
altitude, of comparatively sterile soil and severe 
climate, the virtues of industry, frugality, and 
temperance become the necessities of life, are 
usually found, in the progress of ages, to be clothed 
with the most valuable population. The ‘* popu- 


lous North” from its ‘¢ frozen loins’’ sends forth the | 


most vigorous elements of empire. This ma 
prove to be true both of Oregon and parts of Cali- 
fornia. 

The remnants of the native Indian tribes in Ore- 
gon number scarcely more than thirty thousand 
souls, and seem to be perishing away; a fate which 
will no doubt be accelerated by the presence of the 
white race. 

The people of Oregon have repeatedly, urgently, 
and continually petitioned for the organization of 
a Territorial Government. In this they seem to 
be unanimous. The eyes of the people of Oregon 
turn not more gratefully and loyally to the risin 
sun, rely not more confidently upon his light am 
heat, than upon the protection and laws of this 
Government. Their relations with- the Indian 
tribes, the titles to the lands, the wants of com- 


merce, the necessity of a stable government to er- || 


courage emigration, the necessity of permanent 
representation here, urge upon this Congress the 
propriety of immediate action. The people of Ore- 
gon, in the year 1843, established a system of or- 
ganic laws to satisfy their temporary exigencies, 
and have since enacted certain temporary laws in- 
dispensable to their condition; but, nevertheless, 
with renewed urgency petition for Territorial Gov- 
vernment. The Executive of the United States has 
repeatedly urged upon Congress the expediency 
and necessity of the organization of a Territorial 
Government in Oregon, and particularly in his 
annual message to the present Congress. Well 
may the President of the United States urge upon 
Congress this attention and care for Oregon. Great 
as are the prices which he is accustomed to pay 
for ory: he has purchased none at a mightier 
price than he paid for Oregon. When he entered 
upon the duties of President he found, as he de- 
clared, that the title of the United States to all that 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains, and be- 
tween the parallels of 42° and 54° 40’ of north 
latitude, to be clear and unquestionable, and sup- 


the | 
larger portion of the Territory; but it well may be | 








contended, for the first time in the history of this 


_ Government, that Congress has not the power to 
I contend that | 


institute territorial governments. 
Congress has that power. [ contend that it has 
that power from the nature of the Government 
and of all governments; and I contend that it is 


expressly given, in clearly defined language, in the | 


Constitution itself; in language so explicit, so 


definite, that no man with reasonable intelligence | 
| and judgment can, after candid examination, doubt | 
|| it. 
| I maintain, first, that this power must belong to | 


Congress from the nature of the Government itself. 
It is a principle of universal law, that if an un- 


| inhabited country be discovered by a number of | 
individuals, and possession be taken under the’ 


authority of an existing government which is ac- 
| knowledged by the discoverers, to which they owe 
allegiance, the discovery is made for the whole 
nation; the soil and dominion over it, the territory, 


| gol 
| like the fruit formerly said to be found upon the 


ee 
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erty of the Government. The paragraph goes on 


further, therefore, to say “or other property.”’ 


That * other property”’ is the public lands in the 


States, where there is no territory belonging to the 
United States, and also personal property. 

The truth of this definition of the word terri- 
tory is fully established by the books of defini- 
tions and synonymes. I cite one authority of 


_ the best character: Webster’s Dictionary. 


“Terrtrory—[Fr. Territoire ; I. Sp. Territorio ; L. Ter 
ritorium, from ferra, earth.) 
“1. The extent or compass of land within the bounds, or 


| belonging to the jurisdiction of any State, city, or other 
| body. 
“Linger notin my lerritories.—Shakspeare. 


«They erected a house within their own territory.— Hay- 
ward. 

“* Arts and sciences took their nse, and flourished only in 
those small territories where the people were free.—Swift. 

“2. A tract of land belonging to, and under the dominion 
of, a Prince or State, lying at a distance from the parent 


country or from the seat of Government: as the territories 


ofithe East India Company; the territories of the United 


| States; the Terrilory of Michigan; Northwest Territory. 
| These districts of country, when received into the Union, 
| and acknowledged to be States, lose the appellation of Ter- 
| ritory.’? 


The matter can be made no plainer by argument. 
Indeed, the language of the Constitution precludes 
argument. The truth ts, the framers of the Con- 


| stitution meant to give this power to Congress, and 
hey did what they meant to do. 


o deny this full and obvious meaning to the 
words above quoted from the Constitution, is to 
deny that * words fitly spoken are like apples of 

pe in pictures of silver,’ and to make them 


shores of the Dead Sea, crumbling to ashes at the 
first touch of humanity. 

I am well aware that many suppose that those 
who made the Constitution, iid not expect further 
extension of territory. Perhaps they did not def- 
initely expect it. But I think there is evidence 
that the possibility of such extension was present 
to their minds, for which possibility their forecast 


becomes the property of the Government, becomes 
a part of the nation. If the territory thus discov- 
ered is partially and imperfectly occupied by sav- 


The jurisdiction of Congress over crimes com- 
mitted in the Territories seems to be recognized in 
age tribes, the Government in whose name posses- || the second section of the third article of the Con- 
sion is taken obtains the right to purchase and | stitution, which directs that the trial of crimes, 
extinguish the title to the lands occupied by them. ] when not committed within any State, shall be at 
If the Government has the power to acquire terri- || such place or places as the Congress may, by law, 
tory in this way, as Oregon was acquired, then in \ have directed. The authority of Congress to ex- 
some department must rest the power to control || ercise exclusive legislation over the District of Co- 
and govern it. Ifthe Constitution of the Govern- || lumbia, and other places ceded by, or purchased 
ment definitely appoints no such department, it | of, States, given by the 8th section of the first ar- 
must of necessity be the law-making department— | ticle, has been cited to ‘ene that exclusive legis- 
the legislative—in this country the Congress. To | lation was not intended to be given to Congress 
say, therefore, that this power of making laws for || over the Territories, which are not mentioned in 
the government of as does not exist in Coi- || that section. But that section seems to have been 
gress, is to say that this Government has not the || framed with express reference to the seat of Gov- 
power to acquire and hold territorial possessions || ernment, and to places purchased for the erection 
atall. I will not illustrate this position further, | of forts, magazines, &c., ‘‘by the consent of the 
for I most confidently contend for the second posi- || Legislature of the State in which the same shall be.” 
tion, that the plenary power to organize territorial || Jt seems to have been inserted out of abundant 
governments is explicitly given by the second par- |; caution, to prevent the interference of the State 
agraph of the third section of the fourth article of || and national jurisdictions; and it is in aid of my 
the Constitution, in these sufficient words: | angument that this clause recognizes in the ia- 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make || lature the power to retain or dispose of the right 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or || to exclusive legislation over a portion of its soil, 
other property belonging to the United States.’’ as well as to convey the soil itself. 

The men of the Revolution, the framers of the I have observed, that in the arguments made 
Constitution, were masters of the English language. || against this plain grant of power to Congress, each 
They used just words enough, no more. They || gentleman takes a new position, and expends a por- 
invoked the power of the language to confer in the || tion of his time in demolishing the — of 
| briefest and clearest manner this plenary power || those who have gone before him, which indicates, 

upon Congress. They obtained it, used it, and | I think, a radical difficulty in the arguments them- 
set the matter at rest forever. ‘To dispose of || selves. In addition to this, the contemporancous 
and make all needful rules and regulations”— || exposition of the framers of the Constitution, and 
words comprehensive enough to include constitu- || the continued exposition of Congress, since that 
tions and all laws—‘‘ respecting the terrifory.”’ || time, form in themselves a strong, unanswerable 

What means the word territory? Does it mean |! argument in support of this power. The authority 

simply *‘ public lands?” Clearly not. It means i of precedent has been attacked in this House, for 
more. hen the Government owns the soil, || the necessities of the position of our opponents 
the word territory, as applied to it, means that soil, || eminently require such attack. If the authority 
and the dominion which lies like an atmosphere |} of prec 
upon it. The word territory, then, expresses a 
compound idea, viz: land and dominion. If the | by the Con 
land be granted by the Government to allodial pro- | 

prietors, as the soil is separated from the dominion | 


| 
provided. 




















adoption of the present Government. 


and passed from the Government, the word terri- || tution was adopted, needed to be reinvigorated 
tory expresses then a simple idea, viz: the domin- || with the blood of the Constitution, and it was done. 
ion over the land. In neither case is its meaning i The first Congress of the United States, in 1789 
synonymous with “ land” or ‘ public lands.”” In i (Angust 7,) reénacted the ordinance of 1787, # 
gave it its power and vitality under the Constitu- 


either case it expresses a thing which is the prop- 


ent is allowed at all, there is an end of 
this question. The ordinance of 1787 was made 
ss of the Confederation, before the 
The ordi- 
nance of 1787, in the year 1789, after the Consti- 
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tion; and that act was passed by the first Congress, 
many of whose members were among those who 
framed the Constitution. From that time to this 
there are numerous cases where the precedent has 
been repeated, Let me remark, it is not a prece- 
dent to establish a new power; the power does 
not rest on the strength of the precedent. They 
are precedents of construction. The effect of these 
precedents is to establish the power as given in the 
Constitution. It was toexplain the Constitution; to 


show to us the meaning of its founders; to show to | 


us the meaning and understanding of all those who 
have succeeded them in the Government; and it 


| 


| 


| 
j 
i 
} 
| 
! 
| 
j 
} 
i 
i 


j 
| 


is to be remarked, also, that this precedent is | 


upon this very point in dispute, with respect to the 
Oregon Territory and the other Territories; this 


the introduction of or keeping out the institution of 
slavery. 


question of free or slave territory; this question of || 


To that was this power first applied, be- || 


fore the adoption of the Constitution, by the Con- | 


gress of the Confederation; subsequently to the 


adoption of the Constitution, by the first Congress | 


under the Constitution; and it 


as since been rec- | 
ognized just as much in those laws which relate 
to the Territory of Alabama, Mississippi, and the , 


southern Territories, as well as the northern ‘Ter- | 


ritories; for in relation to these the principles of 
the ordinance of 1787 were enacted, with the ex- 


| 
} 
| 
; 


Virginia—a man, the words of whom dead seem 
to me to remain clothed with a living power rarely 
found in the words which fall from the fervent lips 
of the most eloquent living orators, such was the 


to them. 


_ of the most eminent of the many eminent sons of || than slavery itself. Let u 
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s see the effect of this 
argument, when applied to the introduction of 
slavery into the new Territories now free from it. 

It might be admitted, for the purpose of the 
point of the argument which I now touch, that 


| is best that it should be in a state of slavery; and 


In the debates in the Virginia Convention, in || that, in that condition, the colored race enio 


1788, on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
Patrick Henry said, in arguing against the general 
powers of the Constitution: 


“As much as I deplore slavery, I see that prudence for- 
bids its abolition. I deny that the General Government 
ought to set them free, because a decided majority of the 
States have not the ties of sympathy and fellow feeling for 
those whose interest would be affected by their emancipa- 
tion. The majority of Congress is to the North, and the 
slaves are to the South. In this situation, Isee a great deal 
| of the property in Virginia in jeopardy, and their peace and 
| tranquillity gone away. I repeatit again, that itwould rejoice 
my very soul that every one of my tellow-beings was eman- 
cipated. As we ought with gratitude to admire that decree 
of Heaven which has numbered us among the free, we ought 
to lament and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow- 
| men in bondage. Butis it practicable, by any human means 

to liberate them, without producing the most dreadful and 
ruinous consequences? We ought to possess them in the 
manner we have inherited them from our ancestors, as their 
manutnission is incompatible with the felicity of the country. 
But we ought to soften as much as possible the rigor of their 
unhappy fate.”—2 Elliot’s Debates, 432. 


He presents it, sir, as an institution “to be de- 


ception of the slavery clause in the sixth article of || plored,”’ the abolition of which prudence only for- 


compact; and each of these acts in relation to these 
Territories as clearly recognized the power of Con- 


gress as the act of 1789—as that which applied to || 


lowa or any other northern Territory, in whose 
organic laws the proMfbition of slavery was con- 
tained, 


If we are right in our views upon the power of | 


Congress, the question is one of justice and expe- 
diency—the question of the exclusion of slavery 
from the ‘Territories. And it is the right of every 
portion of the people of this country to be heard 


upon this subject; for this territory is their com- | 
mon property, in regard to which they are entitled | 


to a common voice, 
discussion upon another ground—a ground stated 
by Mr Madison, in the following words. 


Constitution, on the 13th May, 1789, upon the im- 

po bill, upon the motion to insert a clause in the 
ul imposing a duty on the importation of slaves 

of ten dollars each person. Mr. Madison said: 


If L were not afraid of being told that the Representa- 
tives of the several States are the best able to judge of what 


is proper and conducive to their particular prosperity, I | 


should venture to say, that it is as much the interest of 
Georgia and South Carolina as of any in the Union. Every 
addition they receive to their number of slaves tends to 
weaken and render them less capable of self-defence. In 
case of hostilities with foreign nations, they will be the 
meaags of inviting attack instead of repelling invasion. It 
is a necessary duty of the General Government to protect 


every part of the empire against danger, as well internal as 
external. 


national expense or safety, becomes of concern to every part 
of the Union, and is a proper subject for the consideration 
of those charged with the general administration of the Gov- 
ernment. I hope, in making these observations, I shall not 


be understood to mean that a proper attention ought not to | 


be paid to the local opinions and circumstances of any part 


of the United States, or that the particular representatives | 


are not best able to judge of the sense of their immediate 
oonstituents.”’ 


These just and sound observations were made 


upon the question of imposing a duty upon slaves 


imported under the Constitution previous to the | 


year 1808—a duty based upon two reasons: first, 
to discourage and check their importation; and, 
secondly, to improve the revenue. This was a 
question of particular interest to the slave States 
alone. No others paid the duty. Yet Mr. Mad- 
ison justified the common action upon the ground 
of the common interest, which was, to prevent the 
increase of slaves in any of the States. on much 
more, then, upon this question, is it proper for 
every part of this Union to take part in the dis- 
cussion of a question which affects new territory, 
common to them all, in the consideration of which 
the rights of none are affected, but in which all 
have a common interest? 

I will say, then, that the institution of domestic 
slavery ought not to be introduced into our free 
Territories. It is not fit to be there; but the power 


of Congress should be exerted to prevent its intro- | 


duction. Sir, I shall speak of slavery only in the 


language of those who know it better than I do. | when free, is u 


It is proper for a common | 


J ‘ These | 
words were spoken in the first Congress under the | 


/ Everything, therefore, which tends to increase | 
this danger, though it may be a local affair, yet, if it involves | 





| 





| 


|| bids, because attended with greater evils and dangers 

| than its continuance. The necessity of holding 
our fellow-men in bondage is lamented and de- 
plored. That, sir, is the institution of slavery, 
which it is now proposed to spread over the great 
Pacific slope of North America, up to the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, 

I now present two of the arguments by which 
the continuance of slavery in the slave rates is 
advocated and sustained, and turn them and make 
| use of them as very strong mages against the 
introduction of slavery into the new Territories; 
| and I shall submit to the members of this House 
_who hear me, whether it is not a fair and legiti- 

mate use to make of them? 

1. It is said with great force that slavery in the 
slave States must not be interfered with, because, 
| among other reasons, the white and black races in 


in a state of freedom, because the emancipation of 
the black race implies destruction to one race or 
the other. Sir, what do you propose to do? You 
|| propose to put that institution into these free Terri- 
tories, and forever subject them to that condition 
of things; to plant an institution there which must 
exist forever, because it can never safely be re- 
moved. 
_ Butdo you believe that it can be done? With 
| the present state of the public opinion of the 
world and the progress of that opinion, do you be- 
lieve that that institution can be preserved through 
|| the ages that are to come? Do you believe that in 
an age when, within the last ten years, all the 
slaves of the British West India colonies have 
been emancipated; when within the last few 
'months the slaves of the French West India 
islands have been emancipated; when even now it 
is reported that those of the Spanish West India 
| islands were about to be emancipated,—do you 
| believe that in such an age this institution can con- 
| tinue, and that in the generations during which 
| these Territories shall belong to this country, the 
time will not come when its entire abolition shall 
be accomplished? Everything has been said 
| which | could wish to say in relation to the horrors 
'of the forcible abolition of slavery; the conse- 
| quences of the contest of the races; the unmiti- 
| gated misery, the unutterable wo consequent upon 
| this have been portrayed in more eloquent and 
| burning terms than I can command by slavehold- 
ers upon this floor. And to the possibility of all 
this are we called upon to subject the people of 
these new Territories in the future. Surely this 
dread and powerful argument, by which all inter- 
ference towards emancipation is repelled, should 
| have at least equal power to prevent the necessity 
of emancipation where it does not now exist, by 
| preventing the introduction of slavery into terri- 
tory now free. 
2. In all arguments against the abolition of 
_ slavery, the degraded condition of the colored race, 
d; and it is maintained that their 





1 shall refer for its character to the language of one || condition in this country, when free, is wors 


| 

i 

. . . | 

| union of intellect and heart which gave utterance i} wherever the African race exists out of Africa, it 
| 

| 

| 


numbers so nearly equal can never exist together || 


more than in another state. But, admitting this 
for the moment, and for the purposes of this argu- 
| ment, what, I ask, is the condition of the free 
negroes—for a free negro population is every- 
where the result of this institution of slavery ? 
How has it been described to be? How was it 
described to be in Ohio by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Sawyer] the other day? And how 
have several gentlemen from the slaveholding 
States described the situation of the free negroes 
there? I will not undertake to repeat their words, 
but will produce an authority of a more permanent 
character, contained in the records of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Tennessee in 1834. 
| In the case of Fisher vs. Dabbs, in the Supreme 
| Court of Tennessee, in 1834, Chief Justice Catron 
| said: 
| The slave who receives the protection and care of a 
| tolerable master, holds a condition here superior to the ne- 
| gro who is freed from domestic slavery. He isa reproach 
| and a by-word with the slave himself, who taunts his fellow 
| slave by telling him ‘he is as worthless as a free negro.’ 
| The consequence is inevitable. ‘The free black man lives 
| amongst us without motive and without hope. He seeks no 
avocation, is surrounded with necessities, is sank in degra- 
| dation; crime can sink him no deeper, and he commits it 
| of course. This is not only true of the free negro residing 
| in the slaveholding States of this Union; in the non-slave- 
| holding States the people are less accustomed to the squalid 
| and disgusting wretchedness of the negro, have less syinpa- 
| thy for him, earn their means of subsistence with their own 
hands, and are more economical in parting with them, than 
him for whom the slave labors, of which he is entitled to 
share the proceeds, and of which the free negro is generally 
the participant, and but too often in the character of the re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. Nothing can be more untrue than 
that the free negro is more respectable as a member of so- 
ciety in the non-slaveholding States than in the slavehold- 
| ing States. In each, he is a degraded outcast, and his fan- 
cied freedom a delusion. With us the slave ranks him in 
| character and comfort; nor is there a fair motive to absolve 
| him from the duties incident to domestic slavery, if he is to 
continue amongst us. Generally, and almost universally, 
society suffers, and the negro suffers by manumission.” 


That is a judicial opinion, recorded in the slave- 
| holding States upon the condition of free negroes 
! therein. It is to be received in its full effect, so far 

as relates to the slaveholding States themselves. As to 
its correctness in relation to some of the free States, 
1 will speak presently. Now, how came these free 
negroes into the States, and how will they ever 
come into Oregon and California? —They must be 
carried there; they must go out there with the in- 
stitution of slavery, or they never will exist there. 
If I grant you, then, that slavery itself, uncon- 
nected with its free negro consequence, is a boon 
and blessing to these new and free territories, still 
you must prove to me, before you establish it 
there, that it is a greater blessing than this curse of 
the existence of free negroes. Whence did the 
free negroes in the North, or in any section of this 
Union, come? They came from the institution of 
slavery. All men know that the inhabitants of 
Africa would not have emigrated to this country 
if they had not been forced to come by the slave 
trade; that the African race would never go into 
| the territories if not forced there by the institution 

of slavery. To suppose that the free negroes 
| would assist in peopling the Territory of Oregon, 
is to suppose that they are endued with the intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The colored race will never be there in any 
‘great numbers, unless the institution of slavery car- 
ries them there. 

In relation to the condition of the free aaron’ 
several of the States of this Union have absolutely 
refused them admittance within their borders. The 

law of the State, which you, sir, represent, (Ohio,) 
| as well as the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
rohibit the introduction of free blacks into those 
tates. Why, what kind of a population is this 
against which our new States are fencing them- 
selves, and what kind of a population is it which 
you are about to inflict upon the Territories? Such 
a population as our young and free western States 
are building Chinese walls to keep out. It cannot 














be denied that, when the institution is established, 
and has for a long time continued in the free Ter- 
ritories, a portion of the blacks will be slaves, and 
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another large 
ing States. Th 
races unnecessarily be planted together, be com- | 
pelled to remain together for all time, or the one 
to exterminate the other? In the name of all this 
territory, | protest against it. If the free colored 
pulation in the slave States is of such a charac- 
jer as slaveholders describe it, it must be greatly 
injurious to any country. In some of the free 
Siates, if we are to judge of the treatment they re- 
ceive, free colored people are in a condition hardly | 
less degraded. In the State of New York, re- 
cently, by a very strong vote of the people, they || 


have been denied the right of suffrage, and also in || 
Connecticut. In scarcely any of the States are | 
they admitted to vote. [am happy to say the || 
State which I represent in part is an exception, || 
There they constantly exercise the right of suf- | 
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| 
frage, and every other right of freemen. The con- | 
sequence is apparent upon their character, which | 


is improving, and upon their condition, which is | 
far more respectable than in those States where 

these rights are denied them. I maintain, sir, not | 
only that the laws and policy of Massachusetts are 
kinder and more favorable to the free colored men, | 


those of the free States which exclude free blacks, | 
or deny them equal rights. | 
Why, can it be expected that this race is to 
cease from off the earth? I have heard recently 
in another part of this Capitol such an idea doubt- 
ingly put forth. But I see no solid ground as yet 
upon which it can rest. The statistics are entirely 
insufficient as yet to prove such a consequence 
even in the remotest future. In Massachusetts 
we teach these people to govern themselves; they 
walk with us to the ballot-box; they elect with us 
their officers; they themselves may be candidates 
for office; and these are the men who have gone 
and will go to Liberia, and establish one of the 
most flourishing republics on the face of the earth— 
a republic which, [ trust, will remain until the 
millennial day, and the fulfillment of the prophecy 
that ‘* Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto | 
God.’ Such treatment of the African race looks | 
to blessed results every way. If any portion of | 
this continent shall hereafter be set off to the use 
of the colored race, who can frame their constitu- | 


tions and laws but those who have enjoyed the | 


rights of freemen? 

The Territory of Oregon, by reason of its high 
northern latitude, may be justly thought to stand 
upon different grounds in relation to slavery from 
the other Territories. But none of these free Ter- 


so far as my vote is concerned, be organized with- 


rtior® free, as in all the slavehold- | he passes the boundaries of the slave States would 
e question, then, is, shall the two || be forever free; that when he passes the bound- 


aries of those States into any of the free States, or 


| into any free country of the world, with his mas- 


ter, or by consent of his master, and so not a fugi- 
tive, he is made free. This is the law of England, 
it is the civil law; it is the law of this country and 
of the several States. I will only cite at this time 
several decisions in the State of Louisiana, in the | 


highest court of that State—the English decisions 


and many others having been often cited: 


** Where a slave was taken from Louisiana, with the con- 
sent of the owner, to France, although afterwards sent back 


| here, she was thereby entitied to her freedom, from the fact 
| of having been taken to a country where slavery is not tol- 
| erated, and where the slave becomes free by landing on the 


French soil.””—Smith vs. Smith, 13 Louisiana Reports, 441. 

* Same point decided in Louise vs. Marot, 9 Louisiana 
Reports, 473. 

* A slave taken to the State of Illinois, whose constitu- 
tion forbids slavery and involuntary servitude, and resides 
there for a time, with the express or implied consent and 
knowledge of her master, in his family, she was under no 
obligation to serve hiin in that State, but became absolutely 
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object to the reception of any petition, to the dis- 
cussion of this or any other question. The people 
of Massachusetts know full well that all discussion 
but makes the truth clearer to them; that there is 
no evil in this country for which disunion is a 
remedy. They know that disunion is dissolution; 
that the country would be separated into no two 
or three parts, but into thirty miserable fragments 
of anarchy—as many fragments as there are now 
flourishing and powerful States. They know that 
the remedy of disunion would be worse than any 


disease; that it could have no effect as a remedy for 
| the evils of slavery; and, further, that it is utterly 


unattainable. No, sir; we must look to the Union 


| as to continue, and to the United States as to in- 


free, and being once free could not again be made a slave || 


by removing her to a slave State.”’—Thomus vs. Generis, 16 


| Louisiana Reports, 483. 


But it is said, on the other side, why, then, if a 


Oregon, and throughout all the Territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, what necessity is there 
for applying to them by law of Congress the prin- 
ciples of this sixth article of the ordinance of 1787? 


sible that its decision shou 
way in which it may be decided; whether for or 
against freedom it would be equally positive. 
the provision of this sixth article is piaced within 





troduction of slavery, and if left out, it will allow 


prominence which this question has assumed in 
the country, I insist it is highly desirable that this 
decision be made by Congress for the guidance of 
the judiciary in these Territories. 


must be perjured who would refuse to sustain it, 
upon habeas corpus, or in any legal fori in which 
it might be tested. We want such a law passed 





ght ee 
ritories, | wish it distinctly understood, shall ever, | 
| 


out this restriction. I might say something more, 


and perhaps I ought to say something more, in | 


consideration of what has been said in this House 
of the history of this institution, for it was claimed 
by the honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 


| 


| 


[Mr. Cuineman,] towards the commencement of | 


this session, that in the history of the world this 
institution had existed in a majority of the nations 
of the earth. ‘ The history of the world is the 
history of human nature in ruins.” The free 
States of antiquity knew not the Saviour of the 
world, nor his gospel. So the majority of the 
governments of the world have been despotisms. 
The ancient republics held the institution of do- 
mesuc slavery. It was one of the immediate 
wounds that destroyed them. The most interest- 
ing pages of their history are those of their decline 
and fall. What are the slaveholding States of 
Greece? How little of the history of the world is 
theirs. Little oases in the vast Californian des- 
erts of history; stars whose little light scarcel 
travels down to us through the night of the dar. 
ages: are these to be the models of the American 
Republic? Are we to imitate their pagan vices— 
we who hope for a perpetual Christian republic? 
ere 1s a necessity for the application of the 6th 
article of the compact of 1787 to these Territories. 
It is true that I hold, in accordance with doctrines 
already expressed on this floor, that the institution 
of slavery does not exist in any of the Territories 
of this Government—that it ao not exist any- 
where except by the force of local and municipal 
laws that confer no rights beyond the boundaries 
of that local or State Government which enacts 
them; that were it not for a clause in- the Consti- 
tulon respecting fugitive slaves, every slave, when 


| 


| 


and forever, from these Territories. No doubt it 
is a greatand important subject; no doubt it is con- 


stantly assuming a greater importance; no doubt | 


it agitates this country, and. will continue to do so. 


But I am not one of those who apprehend it is to | 


end in the dissolution of this Union; I am one of 
those who believe that this great Union will con- 
tinue united, as it has done heretofore; who believe 
that when it is decided, as I hope it will be, that 
slavery shall not be introduced into any of these 
Territories, this Union will go on as united, as 
peaceful, as prosperous, and more prosperous than 
before. I have modified my ideas on the subject; 


he passage of such a law by Congress, I ap- | 
prehend, would make it so clear that a judiciary 


for the purpose of keeping this institution out, now | 


crease, slowly, I trust, but surely, for ages to 
come. 

I have argued this question, not merely in the 
light of the present state of things, but in the 
view—which I consider to be the true practical 
view of this subject—of what is likely to happen 
in the future history of the Government. 

I think there is reason to believe that the future 
may extend this Government over the whole of 


| the North American continent. I believe that this 
but kinder to the slave States themselves, than | state of entire freedom exists in the Territory of |, : of w ‘ 
| you reside, sir, in Ohio, may yet find its outlet 


| 


the laws establishing territorial governments in || te é 
these Territories, it will effectually prevent the in- |, this Government, in the following language: 


|} 


} 


] 


| 
| 


great system of waters, upon the shores of which 


within the limits of this Government, This may 
never be. I do not suppose it will soonbe. But 
the likelihood of its ultimate consummation is 


Sir, in the first place, this question has assumed a such, that no statesman can shut his eyes to the 
prominence in this country with which it is impos- | Consequences. . 
oe be positive,in either | Same purpose for which I formerly used it, I may 


As | wish to use this idea for the 


be permitted to say that, in December, 1845, when 


if || LT contended upon this floor against the admission 


of Texas as a slave Siate, I stated my belief, and 
the reasons of it, as to the probable expansion of 


“But an enlightened and judicious forecast, as it seems 


that introduction to take place. Such being the || to me, will invest this transaction with still greater import- 


ance and interest. From observation of the progress of 


| events—of the condition and character of other American 


Governments—of the true interests of European Govern- 
ments in relation to jurisdiction upon this continent—optn- 


| ions are now entertained, in quarters entitled to the highest 


respect in this country, and abroad also, by those whose 
position enables them perhaps to take still more impartial 
and philosophie views, that, sooner or jatér, for evil or for 
good, the constitutional Government of the United States 
will most probably be extended over the entire area of North 
Amerjca. And, in the face of such authority, we are not 
only authorized but obliged to regard this question as affect- 
ing all that part of this continent which lies south and weet 
of Texas. ‘lhe mere possibility of such events is sufficient 
to awaken this added interest—to invest the question with 
this increased importance. 

*T repeat it, sir, I will not place any part of the objections 
which I make to this measure upon the ground of any un- 
willingness to extend the federauve principle of our Consti- 
tution, even from one ocean tu the other, by the admission 
of new States, whenever their population has sufficiently 
progressed upon territory rightfully our own, I follow the 
fathers of the Constitution in this particular, recognizing 
the distinction wken by Mr. Madison as early as 1778, be- 
tween a Democracy and a Republic, as to the relative capa- 
bility of extension. These are his words: 

“As the natural limits of a Democracy is that distance 
¢ from the central point which will just permit the most re- 
‘ mote citizens to assemble as often as their public functions 
‘demand, and will include no greater number than can join 


|| and I take the liberty to advise all those gentlemen | 


‘in these functions, so the natural limit of a Republic is that 
: ’ Ua Nie ‘ distance from the centre which wiil merely aliow the repre- 
the discussion, the agitation, and the decision of || ‘ sentatives of the people to meet as often as may be necessary 
this question, to examine the speech delivered by ‘ for the administration of public affairs.’— Madison Pupers. 

h bl : onal: sie SE re “Tam prepared to believe, sir, that by the improvements 
GR DGROTOING - MAMIE O 8 FLOUSS, NOW CHALE || of the present age, in the means of communication, loco- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. || motion, and the transmission of intelligence, that this * nat- 
Vinton,] in January, 1845, upon the question of 


ural limit of a Republic’ “yp extend ultimately to the utmost 
the admission of the new States of lowa and Wis- || limits of North America. 1 am prepared to put my faith in 
consin into the Union. The 


who imagine that this Union is to be sacrified by | 








. this extension of our federative principle, and this expansion 
t ‘ great ph ysical and '} of our Federal Government, whenever and wherever it can 
commercial bonds of this Union are therein set || be done in strict accordance with the principles of the Cou- 
forth with a power which I could only weaken by stitution, with the true ideas of perfect, universal freedom, 


. . : || conformity with the settled law of nations. But these, sir, 
tions and commercial dependencies of the great || are indispensable conditions to my faith. The ambition of 


grain-growing portion of this country, the valley 


of the Mississippi and its tributaries, with the other 


merce which can never be closed, will there be 


| 
i 


national aggrandizement, the unbridled lust of dominion 
was never in the hearts of the founders of the Republic, and 


oH aeaie 
portions of the country, with the channels of com- | BES OS RS ae 


I did not anticipate then that so soon we were to 


found to assume a power and importance, in this | have so large a portion of the territory of Mexico, 
regard, cheering to the patriotic feelings of every | and I do not anticipate now that there isto be any 


true American. 


States. The people of Massachusetts are for it. 
It has been charged on this floor that a committee 
of our Legislature allowed an ment to be made 
before them in favor of the dissolution of the 
Union. If the gentleman who made that charge 
knew, as I know, the ple of Massachusetts, he 
would know that this was the safest question that 
could possibly be agitated there. We never should 


|| speedy and immediate progress in that or any other 
Now and evermore, I am for the union of these || direction further. But it is the policy of this great 





' 
i 





repetition if I had time. The business connec: || contained in the Declaration of our Independence, and in 
, . 








nation to look at this matter, not merely in refer- 
ence to our present territorial limits, but to what our 
limits, and extension and power may hereafier be. 
This is a question of ages and centuries; and when 
thé argument is addressed to me that it is wrong and 
unjust that the citizens of the slave States cannot 
go to those free Territories and take their slaves 
with them, I must say, in addition to what | con- 





- 
| 
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sider other sufficient answers, that, though I may 
be greatly mistaken, it seems to me quite too much, | 
that all the Territories of this nation, present and | 
to come, are to be clothed with the institution of | 
slavery, forthe purpose of preserving this supposed | 
right on the part of the slavehoiders in a portion | 
of the States of the Union. 
Mr. Chairman, 1 have a few words to say in | 
relation to the approaching Presidential election. | 
It is known to my friends, that in common with 
several of my colleagues, after careful and anxious 
deliberation, [ deem it my duty, as an humble 
member of the Whig party, to acquiesce in the 
nomination of General Taylor for the Presidency; 
and, unless his pogition shall in some important 
=_ be changed, to give the ticket which bears 
is name, with that of Mr. Fillmore, cf New 
York, my support. To the same conclusion, | 
have reason to know, have many of my Whig 
constituents arrived; and, upon full examination 
and reflection, | believe some who are yet reluc- 
tant will take the same position. 
By our own voluntary act we were represented | 
in the Philadelphia Convention. Upon an atten- 
tive and scrutinizing perusal of all which took place 
in that Convention, I cannot, in my conscience, 
say that the nomination of General Taylor in that 
Convention, was produced by means that can be 
made grave and reasonable subject of complaint 
by the Whigs of the northern States. Upon this | 
point, [ cannot but recognize the truth and pro- 
priety of the communication which my honorable 
colleague, [Mr. Astimun,] a member of that Con. | 
vention, has addressed to his constituents. By the 
result of inquiries, diligently ae on my 
vart forsome time, [am satisfied thatGeneral Tay- | 
be is a Whig, and will sustain the Whig princi- | 
ples ina firm and consistent manner. From his 
own deliberate and solemn published declaration, 
I believe that he will sustain that cardinal and dar- 
ling Whig principle, the restraint of the veto power, 
within the limits of its constitutional exercise. | 
The “ one-man power” will be broken up. The | 
constitutional powers of Congress will be restored. 
Congress will be restored to the dignity, power, 
and self-respect, and the respect of the people, 
which it enjoyed in the earlier and better days of 
the Republic. If the President of the United States 
will refrain from bringing the patronage of his 
office to bear upon questions at issue in the Houses 
of Congress, and will abstain from the unconsti- 
tutional use and abuse of the veto power, there is 
no question to the decision of which by the Legis- 
lature of my country | will not cheerfully submit. 
The cause of constitutional freedom will be safe | 
in the unbound and uncorrupted hands of Congress. 
This principle is clearly and distinctly set forth in 
a letter of General Taylor, which was before the 
Convention. ‘To it he 1s distinetly pledged. With- 
ont it he could not have been nominated. Upon 
this evidence he was nominated. I understand the 
evidence remains unchanged. Should there be 
expressed by General ‘Taylor a change of opinion 
upon this vital point, the Whigs of the country 
would no longer be bound by the nomination. | 
anticipate no such change. No portion of the 
country can reasonably desire it. 1 cannot hesi- | 
tate, therefore, upon the evidence as it now stands, 
to declare my intention to support the ticket of the | 
Whig National Convention. If there be any of 
my constituents who may value my advice upon | 
this point, as some have done me the honor to 
request it, | can only simply and sincerely advise 
them to do likewise. Ido this with perfect respect 
to my political friends in Massachusetts and here, 
who entertain different opinions. There are times | 
when it is proper for men of the same political | 
faith to interchange their opinions, and these are | 
my opinions. "7 
I know that General Taylor is a resident of a 
slave State, and a slaveholder; but I cannot, with 
aclear censcience, make that, even with all the 
consequences which | know appertain to it, an 
insuperable objection to his becoming President. 
If he cripples not, by his power and patronage, 
the constitutional power of Congress, it will be the 
fault of the people themselves, if their wishes are 
not carried out by their Senators and Representa- 
tives. It will be the fault of the people of the free | 
States if slavery is further omtenio’ 
I have felt bound, sir, to look at the alternatives | 
presented to a northern Whig. What course shall |) 


SS 
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he take if he now, for the first time in his life, de- 
termines not to support the Whig principles and 
the Whig candidates? Shall he support the can- 
didates of any portion of the Liberty party? Can 
he forget the consequences of their separate and 
hopeless organization upon the results of the last 
Presidential canvass? Can he forget by what minor 
agencies Mr. Polk was elected, Texas annexed, 
and the Mexican war brought upon the country? 
Much as he may respect the motives, and deeply 
as he may sympathize with the views of many of 
the members of the Liberty party, he cannot sup- 
port their candidates. 

A portion of the Democratic party in the State 


of New York have brought forward Ex-President | 


Van Buren as a northern free-soil candidate. But 
surely it cannot be expected that the anti-slavery 
Whigs of the North can possibly put their faith 
in him. 
free States! He who obtained the Presidency once 


by * treading in the footsteps”’ of a slavery-uphold- | 
ing-and-extending President! He, known as ‘the | 
northern men with southern principles!” He who « 
‘carried the North by party machinery, and the | 
South by falling in with southern principles!”’ He | 
who, in his inaugural address, pledged himself to | 


veto any bill to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and by whose influence and fault it is, 


as much perhaps as that of any other man, that | 
slave markets are now open in the city of Wash- | 
ington, within sight and hearing of the Capitol, | 


midway between the Capitol and the monument 
to Washington! He who opposed the right of 
petition, and by his influence crushed and kept it 
down, while the venerable Adams was wearing 
out his life to establish and sustain it! He who, 
while Vice President and President of the Senate, 
gave his casting vote in favor of the bill to autho- 
rize postmasters to open the mails, and prevent all 
arguments and papers against slavery from passing 
through them! 

Isit to be supposed that the anti-slavery men of the 
North are about to leave all these principles behind 
them; to forget all these facts; to meet and strike 
hands with Mr. Van Buren, in the half-way house 


that has been cobbled up for him? They can do | 


no such thing, sir. Can northern Whigs do this?— 
northern Whigs, who saw for years his stealthy 
determination to pander to that false ery from the 
South, that protective tariffs were enriching the 
North at the expense of the South; who saw him 
introduce from the State of New York into the 


General Government the proScriptive system of | 


removals and appointments for opinion’s sake— 
that ‘* spoils system” which is now fatally injuring 


the Democratic party, and has inflicted great, per- | 


haps vital, injuries upon the country itself; who 


saw him lend his name, influence, and power, to | 


sacrifice the business and currency of the country 


to his hard-money, sub-treasury, and free-trade | 


theories—those theories which temporary and ac- 
cidental circumstances have hitherto sustained, but 
the evil effects of which will soon be developed! 
Can these northern Whigs be brought to trust him 
whom they never trusted before, on account of his 


present betrayal of his old friends and supporters, || 


who conferred upon him the highest distinction 
which can be conferred upon a citizen? Will this 
desertion of his old party and old friends be taken 


as evidence of his fidelity to the principles of his 
newly-courted friends, whose aid and alliance are | 


sought for him? 
The only other alternative for the Whigs of the 
free States is to bring forward a Whig from those 


He look for the anti-slavery votes of the | 


Birdsall. Ho. or Reps. 
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1 members of the House of Repfesentatives voting by 
| States—a proceeding in which the two Represent. 
| atives from Texas would have equal power with 
| the thirty-four members from New York. 

__ If the result of that legislative proceeding should 
be the election of General Cass, | should not wish to 
have contributed to it. If the result should be the 
| election of General Taylor, then I have to say that 
| it would, in my judgment, be better, far better, for 
| the whole country, as well as the free States, that 
| he should be elected by the people, as he assured] 

| will be, if the Whigs of the free States unite in his 
|| Support. Elected by a full, free, and hearty north. 
| ern support, he will be the President of the whole 
country in feeling as well as in fact. Influences 
merely sectional will not reach him, and a salutary 

conservative, free influence will be felt in his Cab- 
inet. 

Sir, I will add, that itis not with feelings of un- 
mingled pleasure that I have come to this conclu. 
sion. But it seems to me to be a conclusion fit to 
be firmly maintained. In’ Massachusetts we had 
a hope, now disappointed, that a citizen of our 
own State might have received the nomination, 
Sir, the northern free blood, if it had seen fit to 
assert its rights, could not have found a fitter rep- 
resentative of its own qualities. In the district 
which I represent, old affections and young affec- 
tions cling also around the standard of the Sage 
of Ashland. We had others, also, whom we 
would have preferred to General Taylor; but Gen- 
| eral Taylor succeeded over all these. And, sir, | 
|| see no sufficient reason against adopting the blunt, 
| good-natured, practical philosophy of our vener- 
| able friendjfrom Ohio, [Mr. Vance,] when he said 
|| “he was too old a soldier not to give ap when he 
| was fairly whipped.” 

'| And I must confess, sir, as we have left the 
|| ranks of politicians and practised statesmen for our 
! candidate, it will not be without some interest and 
\| high hope that I shall observe what effect the free 
| air, the independent spirit of the forest and the 
|| prairie will produce upon the halls of the White 
‘| House and of this Capitol, and upon all the depart- 
|, ments of the Government. 

| Mr. Chairman, I have felt willing and bound to 
| €Xpress my present views upon the subject of the 
| next Presidency at this time. The sheets which 
convey these remarks to my constituents, will 
|| convey to them the announcement of my most 
| respectful but inflexible determination not to be a 
|| candidate for reélection to the next Congress. 
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THE WILMOT PROVISO—MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


|SPEECH OF MR.A. BIRDSALL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or RepreEsENTATIVES, 

| July 24, 1848, 

Upon the Powers and Duties of the General Gov- 
| ernment in relation to the civil government of 
| the Territories. 

The House having under consideration the Pres- 
|| ident’s Message in relation to the Military Gov- 
‘| ernment of the Territory acquired from Mexico, 
|| by the late Treaty of Peace— 


Mr. BIRDSALL said: 


Mr. Speaker: Leaving the President of the Uni- 
|| ted States to vindicate the Administration, in its 
| action relating to the military government of the 

exico, during the 


| territory acquired by us from 





States. Of course such a movement, if made at | 
all, must be earnestly and unitedly made to be of | 
any avail. Whenever a selection of that kind is | 
made, it must fall upon some well-known and || 
eminent Whig. But can anybody suppose it pos- | 
sible that the Whig party in the free States can | 
now be united upon any Whig candidate against 
General Taylor? Or does or — that || 
the anti-slavery feeling of the North can be united | 
in the support of any eminent Whig? And should i 
either of these improbable things be accomplished — 


} 
should the whole anti-slavery strength of the | 


North be united upon Mr. Van Buren, or upon 
any eminent Whig candidate, what more could be 
effected than to bring that candidate to the House 
of Representatives, and subject the Constitution to || 
the shock and the country to the evils of an-elec- | 
tion of President, not by the people, but by the 





the integrity an ( 
republicans, sincerely attached to that Union, and 


war, (which he has done so triumphantly in his 
message just read,) I propose to submit some gen- 
eral remarks upon the subject of the powers and 
duties of the General Government in relation to 
the civil government of our territories, and its au- 
thority to legislate for them. To that question, 
and to such other matters as I may deem pertinent 
to the subject, I shall ask the attention of the 
House. 
I believe I express a sentiment which prevails 
extensively, in saying that the proper and just dis- 
position of this question is of great importance to 
well-being of this Union. As 


desiring a perpetuity of its blessings, we should 
approach its settlement in that spirit of conciliation 
which marked the better days of the Republic, and 


with an earnest desire so to dispose of it as to meet 
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the approbation of the whole country. I hope it | 
may be so settled, and that speedily. 
I do not propose, Mr. Chairman, in the remarks 
I am about to make, to enter into an elaborate ar- | 
gument upon the questions involved in the ordi- || 
nance of 1787, or of the Wilmot proviso, so called, | 
or to discuss at length the principles which should | 
govern Congress in its legislation in regard to the | 
organization of TerritorialGovernments. All these | 
questions have been fully discussed by many of || 
our most distinguished and experienced statesmen; | 
and | am not so vain as to suppose that any argu- || 
ment of mine would throw additional light upon 
the subject. I shall therefore content myself with | 
stating briefly the Bf srecnrss upon which, as a 
Northern Democrat, 1 am prepared to stand. 
The true principles which should, in my judg- 
ment, govern Congress in its legislation on the || 
subject of slavery, are those of non-interference, 
whether in the States or Territories; and a refer- || 
ence of *‘all rightful subjects of legislation” to the | 
eople of the Territories, to Le settled and disposed || 
of by them, at such time and in such manner as | 
is authorized by the Constitution, through their | 
own local Tcaldlemmen. I would adopt this course || 
of policy, because it accords with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and because it is based upon the 
‘great cardinal principle of freedom—the capacity | 
of man for self-government.” | 
Besides, the doctrine of restrictive legislation, || 
generally absurd, is, in this case, of questionable || 
authority, and must, in any event, be short-lived | 
in its operation. |] 
The principle of non-intervention by the General | 
Government accords with the spirit of the Consti- 
tuuon. 
We all admit that this is a Government of limited || 
and defined powers. As national legislators, our || 
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named, is it not reasonable to suppose that it would 


have used the same or similar language in doing 


|so? I cannot bring my mind to believe that the 


Convention, after having given to Congress, in 
express terms, the power to legislate for this Dis- 
trict, and certain other places, naming them, intend- 
ed to leave the same powers of legislation, if it 
really designed to confer them, to be spelled out, 
guessed at, construed out, or implied, from a clause 
clearly intended to make provision for the care and | 
disposition of the lands or other property belonging 
to the United States. 

I accord fully with the views of a late distin- | 
guished Senator, (General Cass,) as expressed in 
his letter to Mr. Nicholson, from which the follow- | 


| ing are extracts: 


* Territory is here classed with property, and treated as 
such; and the object was evidently to enable the General | 
Government, as a property-holder—which, from necessity, 


| it must be—to manage, preserve, and ‘ dispose of,’ such prop- 


erty as it might possess, and which authority is essentfal | 
almost to its being. But the lives and persons of our citizens, 
with the Vast variety of objects connected with them, can- 


not be controlled by an authority which is merely called into || 
existence for the purpose of making ru/es and regultions for |, 


the disposition and management of property.” 

“ But certain itis, that the principle of interference should 
not be carried beyond the necessary implication which pro- 
duces it. It should be limited to the creation of proper gov- | 
ernments for new countries, acquired or settled, and to the 
necessary provision for their eventual admission into the | 
Union; leaving, in the mean time, to the people inhabiting | 
them, to regulate their internal. concerns in their own way. | 
They are just as capable of doing so as the people of the 


States; and they can do so, at any rate, as soon as their po- || 


litical independence is recognized by admission into the | 
Union, During this temporary condition, it is hardly expe- | 
dient fo call into exercise a doubtful and invidious authority, 

which questions the intelligence of a respectable portion of | 


be rapidly approaching its termination.” 
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that had nourished and upheld him; to blot out the 
records of his own fame, and blacken through all 
time the recollections associated with his name and 
history,—he should not be permitted to misstate 
the proceedings he invokes, or to interpolate for 
the occasion provisions not there contained. It is 
not a matter of either personal or local moment. 
It concerns the whole people of the Confederacy 
and the integrity of the Union. ‘This attempt to 
foster agitation upon a subject rife with danger 
and of fearful interest, and to raise up a sectional 
party—by one, too, who has shared so largely in 
the honors of his country, conferred on him by a 
common hand—demands an examination before 
the people of the Union, that they may determine 
whether it is induced by considerations of duty, 
or is the malign influences of leng-cherished re- 
venge. 

In the communication alluded to, in speaking of 
the power of Congress over slavery in the Terri- 


_ tories and in the District of Columbia, he says: 


‘The question of power is certainly as clear in respeet to 
the Territories as itis in regard to that District; and as to 
the Territories, my opinion was alyo made known ina still 


| more solemn form, by giving the Executive approval required 


by the Constitution to the bill for the organization of the Ter- 
ritorial Government of Lowa, which prohibited the introduc- 
tion of slavery into that Territory.”’ 

The opinion expressed, that the “* power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful ralesand regulations 
respecting,’’ the property of the United States, con- 
fers the same powers of legislation over persons 
that an express grant authorizing ** exclusive legis- 
lation’’ does, is entitled to all the weight it can gain 
from an able and experienced, but disappointed and 


| our citizens, and whose limitation, whatever it may be, will || resentful statesman. But as we can all read the 


| 
| 


act in question, and the proceedings in relation 


The absence of any grant of power to Congress || thereto, if his statements of its provisions are found 


to legislate for the domestic regulation of Territo- 


to be erroneous, his superstructure will fall with 


guide and only warrant is the Constitution, and || ries, js so obvious, that those who contend for the | his foundation. 


we should tread cautiously within the boundaries | yicht are driven to look for it in the history of | 
|| national legislation. This has not been either uni- | 


it nen 


A moment’s reference to the law, as approved 


| by him, will clearly establish the fact, that ‘* the 


ere the question now presented an original || form or consistent, as will appear by the history | bill for the organization of the Territorial Govern- 


one, it is questionable whether a member of this | 
House could be found, who, upon the reading of || 
the Constitution, would insist that the Convention || 


of the organization of the Territories of Wiscon- 
sin and [owa. 


ment of Iowa’? did not, as he asserts in his letter, 


| prohibit the introduction of slavery into that Ter- 


In organizing a Territorial Government for the _ ritory, or anything of the kind. 


which framed it, intended to clothe Congress with || Territory of Wisconsin, Congress reénacted the As I have before stated, the bill organizing a 
the power of legislation over the domestic affairs || restrictions contained in the ordinance of 1787, | Territorial Government for Wisconsin did, in am- 
of the people of the Territories by the following || which prohibited the introduction of slavery into || biguous language, contain such prohibition. It is 
clause: | the territory northwest of the river Ohio; but in || contained in a clause of the twelfth section of that 


a 
intended to clothe Congress with the same powers | 


«The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make || 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or || 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 

The plain and common-sense interpretation of 
this clause would seem to be, that the authority of | 
Congress related only to the care and disposition of | 
the territory as property—for the words are, * ter- || 
ritory or other property.” This view of the subject || 
is strengthened, and, it strikes me, made conclusive | 
by an examination of another clause of the Con- | 
stitution, by which the power of legislation is given 
in express terms over the District of Columbia, &c. | 
It reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cuses whatsoever, over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States | 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to exercise like authority || 
over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings.” 

It has been well said by my honorable friend | 
from Virginia, (Mr. Bayty,} in his elaborate and 
conclusive argument upon this subject, “that when 
‘the Convention which framed the Constitution 
‘ designed to confer powers of legislation, it used 
‘a prepcsaie language to convey its meaning.” 

t will be observed, that the clause giving powers | 
of legislation includes not only the District of Co- 
lumbia, butalso all places purchased by the Govern- | 
ment for the erection of forts, m ines, arsenals, 


organizing a Territorial Government for the Ter- || act, which reads as follows: 


ritory of lowa, which lies west of the Mississippi, | 
and is a part of the Louisiana purchase, and there- | 


fore not subject to the ordinance of 1787, even by 


must mainly control the question, it was a free 


Territory, and is a free State. A reference to the | 
laws organizing these Territorial Governments will | 


fully establish this position. 
The bill organizing a Territorial Government for 


Towa was passed during Mr. Van Buren’s admin- | 


istration—was the only one passed during that ad- 


organizing a Territorial Government since. It 
received the “* solemn”’ approval of President Van 


| Buren, at a time when ‘ free soil’’ was as import- | 


ant to the Union as now, and may well be received 
by those who make this requisite an ‘‘ insepa- 
rable article of their creed” as a model bill for the 
organization of all our Territories lying west of the 
Mississippi, however acquired. It practically rec- 


| ognized the doctrine of non-interference, for which | 
| | now contend; and the institutions it has estab- 
lished show how much more potent for good are | 
| natural laws, than the workings of spurious benev- 


olence, or the efforts of officious legislation. 
The distinguished individual under whose ad- 
ministration this bill was perfected, has recently 


broken the monotony of retirement, evidently found | 








dock-yards, and other needful buildings: in short, 
conferring upon Congress powers of legislation, in 
direct and explicit language, over all such places 
as the Convention deemed it proper that Congress 
should exercise that power, and where, and only 
where, in my judgment, it intended it should be 
exercised. The clause relating to the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States, had 
reference to such territory or other property, as 

operty, wherever it might be. Had the Convention 


of legislation in the Territories that it gave to it, 
over the District of Columbia, and the other places 


to be no more agreeable than it was voluntary, and | 


has entered the crusade of mock benevolence, by 
clamoring for national legislation in the domestic 


concerns of the people of the Territories. By way |) 


of correcting the public judgment, and of furnish- 
ing a common northern touchstone of proviso faith, 


new and revised edition of opinions upon this vexed 
uestion, in the form of a letter, which, considering 


he has consented, reluctantly doubtless, to issue a | 


“Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants 
of the said ‘Territory shall be eutitled to eujoy all and singu- 
lar the rights, privileges, and advantages, granted and se- 


; a aa ‘ cured to the people ef the territory of the United States, 
| implication, the slavery restriction was not inclu- | 
id 


And yet, by natural laws, which, after all, | 


northwest of the river Ohio, by the articles of the conipact 
contained in the ordinance for the government of the said 
territory, passed on the 13th day of July, 1787; and shell be 
subject to all the conditions and restrictions and hililions 
in suid articles of compact imposed upon the —— of the said 
Territory. The said inhabitants shall also be entitled to 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities, heretofore granted 
and secured to the Territory of Michigan, and to its intrab- 
itants, and the existing Jaws of the Territory of Michigan 
shall be extended over said Territory, 30 far as the same 


|| shall not be incompatible with the provisions of this act, 
ministration —and Congress has passed no law || 


subject, nevertheless, to be altered, modified, or repealed by 
the Governor and Legislative ay of the said Territory 
of Wiseconaan ; and further, the laws ofthe United States are 


| hereby extended over, and shall be in force in said Territory, 


so far as the same, or any provisions thereof, may be appli- 
eable.” 

The ‘conditions and restrictions and prohibi- 
tions,’’ in the ordinance enacted in the foregoing 
section of the Wisconsin territorial bill, are sup- 

sed to contain the prohibition against slavery, 

he twelfth section of the bill organizing a Terri- 


' torial Government for lowe, reads as follows: 


« Sec. 12. And be it further enacied, That the inhabitants 
of the said Territory shall be entitled to all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, heretofore granted and secured to 


I} 
|| the Territory of Wisconsin, and to its inhabitants; and the 


existing laws of the Territory of Wisconsin chal! be ex- 
tended over said Territory, so far as the same be not incom- 
patible with the provisions of this act, subject, nevertheless 
to be altered, modified, or repealed by the Governor 
Legislative Assembly of the said Territory of lowa; and fur- 
ther, the laws of the United States are hereby extended 
over, and shall be in force in, said Territury, 20 far as the 
same, or any provisions thereof, may be applicable.” 


I read both sections entire. It will be seen, that 
in the latter section, the clause enacting the ** con- 
ditions and restrictions and prohibitions’’ of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, which includes the slavery prohibi- 
tion Mh the Wisconsin bill, does not appear in the 


the source, and the object designed, is entitled to || Iuwa bill. 

It will scarcely be contended by any lawyer or 

great and generous party \ statesman, that granting to a community “ rights, 
d ') privileges, and immunities,’ imposes ‘ restrictions 


to sting to the heart the 
which warmed him into life; to betray the han 


a passing notice. While 1 shail not deny his right |, 
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and prohibitions.’’ Congress certainly did not so 
understand it in enacting the Wisconsin bill; for, 
after granting the *‘ immunities,’’ they enacted the 
‘* restrictions.”’ 
to negative the * restrictions’’ in the lowa bill b 

saying that they were not intended to be imposed. 
The failure to insert was all that was necessary. 
Had Congress designed to impose the same “ con- 
ditions, restrictions, and prohibitions” in the lowa 
bill as were contained in the Wisconsin bill, they 


’ 


would have been placed there in express terms. The | 


proposed proviso in the Oregon bill contains, in 
express terms, the prohibitory clause, as will be 
seen by the 12th section as reported by the House 
committee, which reads as follows: 

«That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to 
all and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages granted 
and secured to the people of the territory of the United States 
porthweert of the river Ohio, by the articles of compact con- 
tained in the ordinance for the government of said territory, 
passed on the 13th day of July, 1787; and shall be subject 07 


a'l the conditions and restrictions und prohibitions in sutd arti- | 


cles of compact imposed upon the people of said territory.”’ 


It may be urged that the provision extending 
the then existing laws of Wisconsin over the Ter- 


ritory of lowa carried with it the slavery restric- | 


tion. The laws there referred to were the local 


laws which had heen enacted by the Territorial | 


Government of Wisconsin. This is evident from 
the fact, that they were subject to alteration, modi- 
fication, or repeal by the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of lowa, and could not have contained 
‘‘unalterable”’ or ** fundamental”’ provisions. The 
same clause appears in the Wisconsin bill extend- 
ing the existing laws of the Territory of Michi- 
gan over that Territory. 
Territorial Government for lowa does not any- 
where make that Territory subject to the provis- 
ions of the Lae establishing the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Wisconsin. Each Territory has a law 
providing for its own organization, separate from, 
and independent of, each other. 

Thus much for the prohibition of slavery, or 
rather the failure to prohibit it, in the establish- 
ment of a Territorial Government for Iowa, under 
the ‘*solemn”’ supervision of President Van Buren. 

But let us pursue this territorial bill a little fur- 
ther, and see whether the precedent established by 
him in the erection of the Territory of lowa is not, 
in effect, the same system which he now so strongly 
denounces. The 6th section of that bill reads as 
follows: 


“ Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the legislative 


wer of the Territory shall extend to ail rightful subjects of | 
oseetind: but no law shall be passed interfering with the | 


primary disposal of the soil, no tax shall be imposed upon 
the property of the United States, nor shall the lands or 
other property of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents. All the laws of the 
Governor and Legislative Assembly shall be submitted to, 
and if disapproved of by the Congress of the United States, 
the same shall be null and void.” 


By this section it will be seen, the legislative 
power of the Territory was extended to “ all right- 
ful subjects of legislation.’? It provides, however, 
that no law shall be passed interfering with the 
primary disposal of the soil; that no tax shall be im- 
posed upon the property of the United States, and 
that the property of residents and non-residents 
shall be taxed alike; but there are no ‘*‘ conditions, 
restrictions, or prohibitions’’ in regard to slavery. 
it is silent upon the subject. The only power re- 
served to Congress over the legislation of the Ter- 
ritory, is contained in the last clause of the section 
I have just read; and to make that effectual, it re- 
quires the concurrent, affirmative action of both 
Houses of Congress, disapproving the laws passed 
by the Territorial Legislature, in order to nullify 
or make them void. They require no sanction by 
Congress to make them valid; they are effectual 
without it, and only void when declared so. With 
the exception of the latter clause of the 6th section, 
just referred to, the Iowa territorial bill, signed and 
approved by Mr. Van Buren, furnishes, in effect, 
precisely the platform, as | understand it, which is 
proposed by the letter of General Cass upon the 
subject of the organization of Territorial Govern- 
ments—the policy of non-interference. 

Slavery or anti-slavery has, practically, little to 
do with the proposed attempted restriction. What- 


It could not have been necessary | 


The bill establishing a | 


= —— se 
| tution shall be extended over a wider surface, for 
|, all this will finally be determined by other powers 
| than Congress; but it is, whether profitless agita- 
| ton shall be encouraged, and one people attempt 
to legislate for another, until one section of the 


Union shall be arrayed in hestile feeling and sym- | 


pathy, and, finally, in overt action, against the 

other, 
| I would, then, Mr. Chairman, in the bills or- 
_ganizing all future Territorial Governments, as 

was done in the lowa bill, make no allusion what- 
| ever to the subject of slavery. I would, also, as 
|| was done in that bill, confer upon the local Legis- 
latures of the Territories the power to legislate in 
regard to all **righful subjects of legislation.’’ 


Then, sir, if any question should arise, let the | 
Supreme Court of the United States decide what || 


matters, under the Constitution of the United States, 
are “rightful subjects of legislation.”’ : 
What is the effect of this position? If neither 
Congress nor the people of the Territories have 
the right or the power, under the Constitution, to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery ina Territory, 
as is contended by some, then the Supreme Court 
of the United States, whose duty it will be ulti- 
mately to decide and settle this question in any 
aspect in which Congress can put it, would decide 
| that “all rightful subjects of legislation”? with which 
the Territorial Legislature had been clothed, did 
not include the subject of slavery. If, on the other 
hand, the Court should hold that the Constitution 
does confer upon Congress the power to legislate 
for the Territories in regard to the question of sla- 
very, Congress will have conferred that power 
upon the Territorial Legislature, chosen by the 
people of the Territory—in whose hands, in my 
judgment, it is the most safe and most consistent 
with the principles of the Constitution and of self- 
government, it should be lodged. 
|, ciple, as a northern Democrat, | am prepared to 
| stand. 


jects and its influences. 
The northern Democracy have been reared in a 


_ interference with questions of slavery by the Gen- 
_eral Government. That principle has ever been 
regarded as one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
|, Democratic faith; and they will not abandon it now 
', because those they have honored have proved false 
| and faithless. The Republican party, from time 
to time, through its regular organizations, by its 
leading and most distinguished men, and by the 
votes of its members of Congress in both branches 
of our National Legislature, and in every conven- 
tional form imaginable, has again and again as- 
serted this principle, in the most solemn and em- 
enecee manner. It has repeatedly been sanctioned 
| by the popular voice of the country. Not only has 
_ that great national party, to whose hands are com- 
mitted the destinies of this Republic, professed to 
adhere sacredly to the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, and asserted the principle of non-inter- 
ference, but it has at all times deprecated and de- 
/ nounced all external anti-slavery and abolition 
‘| agitation, as hostile to the best interests of the 
| country. Such has ever been its position—such I 
|| believe to be its position now; and conscious of its 
| Own integrity, it will, I trust, continue to stand 
| firmly by the same broad, national principles—con- 









umphs—* regardless of lamentations here or else- 
where.” 

Since precedents are so much the order of the 
day, I will so far follow this, as to appeal from Mr. 
| Van Buren as he now stands before the country, 
| the candidate of a mere faction, to Mr. Van Buren 
when he was the candidate of the Democratic party, 
and ask those who hear me to mark the difference. 

In 1835, Mr. Van Buren, then the candidate of 
the Democratic party, in a letter to Mr. Amis and 


| 
| 


guage in relation to the question of slavery. He 
said: 
“ That all such interference, which tends to alienate one 


portion of our countrymen from the rest, deserves to be 
trowned upon with indiguation by all who cherish the prin- 


ever may be said or pretended, or by whomsoever || ciples of our revolutionary fathers, and who desire to pre- 


put forth, the question is not between slavery and 
freedom, or, in effect, whether the aggregate of 


slavery shall be increased, nor whether the insti- || 


serve the Constitution by the exercise of that spirit of amity 
which animated its framers.’ 
* * * * * * * a 


« That whilst they [the northern Democracy] would main- 








Upon this prin- | 


1 believe it is no brodder than the one upon | 
| which the Democratic party has ever stood, and || 
| must ever stand, if it would be national in its ob- || 


school which has ever taught the principle of non- | 


| secrated by repeated conflicts and repeated tri- || 


| others, of North Carolina, held the following lan- | 
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aes : ai 
tain inviolate the liberty of speech and the freedom of the 
press, they considered discussions, which, from their nature 
tend to inflame the public mind and put in jeopardy the jives 
|| and property of their fellow-citizens, at war with every ryjc 
| of moral duty, and every suggestion of humanity; and would 
|, be constrained, moreover, to regard those who, with a full 
|, kuowledze of their pernicious tendency, persist in carryin 
|} them on, as disloyal to the Union.” 8 
* * * 7 * * * 





\ * 

“ That the people of the South would do great injustice if 
they allow themselves to believe that the few who are inter. 
feving with the question of slavery, are actingin accordance 
with the sentiments of the North upon the subject.” 

* * * * * * * 


* 
‘IT must go into the Presidential chair the inflexible ang 
uncompromising opponent of any attempt on the part of Uon- 
|| gress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, against the 
| wishes of the slaveholding Stutes.’? 
* * * ° + 


* * * 
«J do therefore believe that the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, against the wishes of the slave. 
holding States, (assuming that Congress has the power to 
effect it,) would violate the spirit of that compromise of jj- 
| terests which lies at the basis of ur social compact; and [ 
am thoroughly convinced that it could not be so done, with- 
out imminent peril, if not certain destruction to the union 
|| of the States.”’ 

* * 


* * * * * * 


| With only a generous confidence on the part of the 
| South in their brethren of the North, and a firm determina- 
| tion on the part of each to visit, with their severest dis. 
pleasure, any attempt to connect the subject with party 
politics, those sentiments cannot be everthrown. All future 
attempts on the part of the Abolitionists to do so, will then 
only serve to accumulate and concentrate public odium 
on themselves. ‘That there are persons at the North who 
are far from concurring in the prevailing sentiment I have 
described, is certainly true; but their numbers, when com- 
pared with the rest of the community, are very incon- 
siderable.” 

= o * * * - * * 

“In every view of the subject, therefore, it does appear 
to me, that although there certainly is, in the present con- 
dition of the country in relation to it, sufficient to excite 
the most serious attention, there is nothing in the state of 
public opinion in the United States to justify that panic in 
the public mind, which invariably disqualifies those who 
partake of it from dealing wisely or successfully with the 
circumstances by which it is produced. From abroad we 
| have, I think, some right to expect less interference than 
| heretofore. We shall, I am confident, for some time at 
| least, have no more foreign agents to enlighten us on the 
Recent results here, and the discussions with 
| which they have been attended, cannot fail to attract the 
|| attention of the reading and reflecting portion of the for- 
| eign public. By these means they will be made to under- 
|| stand our real condition in this respect; and they will know 
that the unchangeable law of that condition is, that the 
| slave question must be left to the control of the slaveholding 

Stutes themselves, without molestation or interference from 
| any quarter ; that foreign interference of every description 
| can only be injurious to the slave, without benefit to any 
interest, and will not be endured by any section of our 
country; and that any interference coming from the non- 
slaveholding portions of our own territory, is calculated to 
| endanger the perpetuity, and, if sanctioned by the General 

Government, would inevitably occasion the dissolution of our 
happy Union.”? 

In order to give additional assurance of his ad- 
herence to the doctrine of non-intervention, as 
professed by the Democratic party, upon his in- 
auguration as President, with the oath of office 
warm upon his lips, so eager was he to signalize 
his devotion to what is now denominated the slave 
power, that he volunteered the declaration to the 
American people, that acting as the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation, he would interpose the Execu- 
tive veto to any bill which Congress might pass 
against the wishes of the slaveholding States, 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 
because it “ would violate the spirit of that com- 
‘ promise of interests which lies at the basis of our 
‘social compact.”’ This is believed to be the first, 
and it is hoped it may be the last, official decision 
of an important subject, by a high functionary, 
before the question had arisen. 

It was during his administration that the cel- 
ebrated Atherton resolutions passed the House of 
Representatives. And since the history of Con- 

ressional action has recently been made to fill so 
|, large a a in upholding proviso agitation, it 
'| may not be out of place to cite a few of the many 
instances where similar agitation has been point- 
|| edly condemned by those who are now foremost 
| in producing it. ; 
he Atherton resolutions were passed during 
| the winter of 1838, under the following circum- 
|| tances, as stated in a recent number of the Wash- 

ington Union: 

| « The agitation of the subject of slavery in the non-slave- 
| holding States, and by a portion of their representatives 
in Congress, had about that time become very fierce; 50 
much so, that the South had become very much irritated, 
|| and the friends of the Union were becoming alarmed for its 
safety. The favorite mode of this agitation was by petitions 

to Congress for the abolition of slavery in the District of 

Columbia and the Territories, and for the abolition of the iIn- 


| subject. 
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ternal slave-trade, as it was called. To quiet the public || 
mind, and to put an end as far as possible to this dangerous _ 
avitation, it was thoughtexpedient by the Democratic party, || 
at that time, to make a solemn declaration of their views of 
the subject; and Mr. Atherton, of New Hainpshire, a warm | 
friend of Mr. Van Buren, the then President, was selected || 
to offer the resolutions containing them. Those resolutions | 
are in the following words: | 
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of slavery, or to take incipient steps in.relation thereto, 
are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dan- 
gerous consequences; and that all such efforts have an 
inevilable tendency to diminish the happiness of the 
people, and endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any 


«], Resolved, That this Government is a Government of || friend of our political institutions.’’ 


jimited powers ; and that, by the Constitution of the United || 
States, Congress has no jurisdiction whatever over the sub- | 
ject of slavery in the several States of this Confederacy. \| 

«2. Resolved, That petitions for the abolition of slavery in | 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories of the United | | 
States, and against the removal of slaves from one State to || 
another, are a part ofa plan of operations set on foot to affect | | 
the institution of slavery in the several States, and thus in- || 
directly destroy that institution within their limits. 

“3, Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indi- || 
rectly, Which it cannot do directly ; and that the agitation of || 
the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or the T'er- | | 
ritories, as a means and with the view of disturbing or over- | 
throwing that institution in the several States, is against the 
true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an infringement 
of the rights of the States affected, and a breach of the public 
faith upon which they entered into the Confederation. 

«4, Resolved, That the Constitution rests on the broad || 
principles of equality among the members of this Confed- 
eracy, and that Congress, in the exercise of its acknowledged 
powers, has no right to discriminate between the institu- 
tions of one portion of the States and another, with a view | 
of abolishing the one and promoting the other. || 

“5, Resolved, therefore, That all attempts on the part of | 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia or | 
the Territories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from || 
State to State, or to discriminate between the institutions of | 
one portion of the Confederacy and another, with the views | 
aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive of 
the fundamental principle on which the Union of these 
States rests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; and || 
that every petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or 
paper, touching or relating in any way, or to any extent 
whatever, to slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, 
shall,on the presentation thereof, without any further action 
thereon, be laid upon the table, without being debated, || 
printed, or referred.” 


That these resolutions received the approbation || 
and sanction of Mr. Van Buren and his particular | 
friends, including Mr. Wright, is well known to || 
the country. Among the names recorded in favor || 
of their passage, are those of C. C. Cambreleng, || 
Gouverneur Kemble, Arphaxad Loomis, and || 
others. 

It was during the same winter that a series of 
resolutions similar to the Atherton resolutions were || 
passed by the Senate of the United States, and the || 





Again: during the same session, but before the 
meeting of the Baltimore Conventionin May, 1844, 
it will be found that these gentlemen, whose ** free 
soil’ benevolence separated them from the Demo- 
cratic party because it refused to adopt the Wilmot 
proviso as the corner-stone of its faith and an | 
‘* inseparable article of its creed,’’ themselves voted 
to lay upon the table, without even a reference, a 
petition, couched in respectful language, coming 
from citizens of New York, praying Congress to 
extend the ordinance of 1787 over our territory lying 
west of the Mississippi river—in effect, asking Con- 
gress to extend by law over that territory this same 
Wilmot proviso. 

Laying petitions upon the table without a refer- 
ence is the most emphatic, not to say contemptuous, 
mode of repudiating and rejecting the prayer of the 
petitioners known in parliamentary proceedings. 


It was laid upon the table by a vote of 118 ayes || 


to 61 noes. 

Among the names recorded in favor of laying | 
the petition on the table, I find John P. Hale, 
Preston King, George Rathbun, Charles S. Ben- 
ton, Joseph H. Anderson, Lemuel Stetson, and 
others. (House Journal, pp. 341, 342.) 

Such, sir, was the position of Mr: Van Buren 


1844. Did a Democrat, however humble, falter | 
in sustaining these views to the most extreme | 
point, he was at once denounced, by these now 
professed ‘* free-soil” patriots, as faltering in the 
support of Democratic doctrines. 1 well remember 
the cry raised by these “ free-soil’’ pretenders, 
who then, as now, surrounded and formed the 
body-guard of Mr. Van Buren, against the Hon. | 
Samuel Beardsley, of New York, because, when 


| a member of this House, he resisted and voted 
| against the adoption of the twenty-first rule, which 


rohibited the reception of abolition petitions— 


names of Silas Wright and John M. Niles may |, Mr- B, contending that the best mode to quiet all | 


be found recorded in their favor. 
On the 12th day of June, in this same memora- 
ble year 1838, the principle of non-interference was 


excitement was to receive the petitions and report 
strongly against them. And for this he was as- 


: ; itati . 
again recognized and asserted by Mr. Van Buren, || who now make slavery agitation the corner-stone | 


to use his own language, in *‘ a solemn form, b 
ge, » DY 


‘giving the Executive approval required by the | 


‘ Constitution to the bill for the organization of the | 
‘Territorial Government of Iowa,’’ which, as I 
have already shown, contained no provision or | 
* prohibition” in regard to slavery. 


Again, at the Convention which nominated Mr. |) 


Van Buren for a reélection in 1840, a platform for 
the Democratic party on this vexed and disturbing 
question was carefully prepared by Mr. Wright, 
or under his direction, and was unanimously adopt- 
ed by that Convention. 

As the Democratic party has continued to adhere 
to the same opinions down to the present moment, 
readopting the same egg at the Convention 
which nominated Mr. Polk, and again adopting it 
at the late National Convention which nominated 
Cass and Butler, { will take the liberty to read it. 
It is contained in the 7th subdivision of the 3d res- 
olution, and reads as follows: 

**7. hat Congress has no’ power under the Constitution 
to interfere with or control the domestic institations of the 
several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution; that all efforts of the aboli- 
tionists or others mude to induce Congress to interfere with 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation 
thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dan- 
serous consequences ; and that all such efforts have an inev- 
itable tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and 
— the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought | 
a to be countenanced by any friend of our political institu- 

In the winter of 1844, a resolution in 
the same language was adopted by the 





recisely |! upon t 
ouse of || the institutions of the South, and upon the integ- 


} 


timore Convention in 1844, ‘no men were more | 


} 


mises of the Constitution.’ Abolition petitions, 
| abolition movements, abolition agitations, and all 


| which they presented themselves. 


| than to embody, with mad incendiarism, sectional 
and geographical divisions; to alienate one portion 
| of the States from the other, upon ground declared 
against by the Father of his Country; and finally, 
to rend the Union asunder.”’ 

With the results of the Baltimore Convention of 
| 1844, however, ‘*a change cafne o’er the spirit of 
| their dream.”’ 


| their principles. 
ed in 1844, does any one believe he would have 


ting the Wilmot proviso upon the Democratic 
creed? or that the ** free-soil’? movement would 





| sailed in the bitterest terms of invective, by those || 


of their faith. Down to the assembling of the Bal- || 


the varied forms of combination, affinity, and alli- || 
ance between Abolitionism and the Whigs or Fed- || the Democracy of the country began to look to it 
etalists,—were scouted, condemned, denounced, | 
| voted against, and defeated, in every aspect in | 


' 
| 





Being disappointed in their candi- | 
date, their resentments have proved stronger than | 


Had Mr. Van Buren been nominated and elect- | 


listened for a moment to a proposition incorpora- | 
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South in his most courtly manner, ‘* Your rights 
shall not be invaded’’—“‘the compromises of the Con- 
stitution shall be faithfully adhered to?”’ 

The reasons for his rejection by the Convention 
of 1844, as given under his own hand in his recent 
letter, are as follows: 


“ Having been defeated during a highly excited, and as 
the result bas shown, an unsound state of the public mind, 
for adhering to a financial pohey which I believed to be right, 
the Democratic masses everywhere, as soon as it became 
evident that the country had recovered from the delusions 
of the day, resolved, with extraordinary unanimity, thatthe 
policy which had been so successfully decried should be 
vindicated, and the justice of the people illustrated by my 
re€lection. This decision of the masses was reversed by 
their representatives in the Convention. More than com- 
pensated for any mortification which my diseomfiture in 1840 
had occasioned, by these expressions of confidence and re- 
gard, proceeding directly from the people themselves, and 
anxious above all things for the success of the measures for 
which [had been so unsparingly arraigned, I forebore to 
scan either the motives by which my opponents in the Con- 
vention of 1844 were actuated, or the means they resorted 
to for the accomplishment of their object,’ &e. 


This very extraordinary censure, both of the 
motives and conduct of those who ventured to pre- 
fer another over him for the Chief Magistrate of 
the nation, demands a passing notice. Let us for 
a moment look at the history and the causes of his 
rejection, and see whether his charge against the 
Democracy of the nation is well-founded, or is the 
offspring of a morbid imagination. 

Long before the assembling of the Baltimore 
Convention, it was apparent that the question of 
the reannexation of Texas to this Union would 


| form an important element in the then approaching 
} i i “ ” : ' ; 
| and his friends ‘ par excellence,’’ until the spring of 


canvass, and leading statesmen were beginning to 
take ground upon the subject. It was justly re- 
garded as a question of great importance, and its 
effect upon the politics and parties of the country 
was a problem, in the opinion of many able and as- 
tute statesmen, difficult of solution. t this time it 
was regarded as virtually settled that Mr. Van Buren 
'and Mr. Clay would be the opposing candidates of 
| the two great political parties for the Presidency. 
| Each being satisfied with his position, and being 
unwilling to disturb it by the introduction of any 
' new element; by a mutual understanding, as has 
been confidently asserted, and never to my knowl- 
edge denied, each declared himself to the countr 
opposed to the measure. The effect upon eac 
proved fatal. But it operated in different ways: one 
was quietly put aside by his party, the other was 
rejected by the people. 
But nothwithstanding the pronunciamentos of 
the two ‘great rejected’’ gentlemen referred to 


exact than they in the observance of the ‘compro- || against this great American measure, and the old 
|| stalking-horse of demagogues—slavery—which 
| 


| was then, as now, paraded, discussion only tended 
to confirm the opinions of the people in its favor, and 


| as one of most powerful elements of success in the 
then approaching canvass. A pamphlet from the 


rese! , The invaders || pen of the present Secretary of the Treasury, writ- 
of the ‘constitutional rights of the South’ were || 


the objects of marked and high-toned scorn and || 
| denunciation, and charged with a design no less || erful influence upon the publie mind; and although 


ten in that masterly and vigorous style which ever 
distinguishes his productions, exerted a most pow- 


Mr. Van Buren, always of doubtful popularity 
with the masses, but strong with the politicians of 
| the country, by such means as a long life of almost 
uninterrupted success had placed at his disposal, 
aided by a visit through more than half the States 
of the Union, was known to have secured a ma- 
jority of instructed delegates in favor of his nomi- 
nation; yet, before the assembling of the Con- 
vention, indications not to be mistaken coming up 
in thunder tones from the masses, warned the 
party leaders of the danger of again placing him 
before the country for its suffrages. But thet 
|| warning voice was not uttered against the nomina- 
| tion of Mr. Van Buren solely because he had 
'taken ground against the admission of Texas. 


| 
1 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





"ever have been heard of? or, if heard of, regarded || Other causes operated powerfully to. defeat him. 


| beyond the agitation of the fanatic? He would || « Coming events cast their shadows before” in the 


| have spernes it with indignation, as an assault 
e compromises of the Constitution, upon 


Representatives, by a vote of 128 ayes to 23 noes. || rity of the Democratic party. Had these new ter- 


Among the names recorded in thé affirmative, I | 


find John P. Hale, Preston King, George Rath- } upon to act, come up for consideration, and the 
bun, Joseph H. Anderson, Cherles 2) Bisicn, | vi , P | 


Lemuel Stetson, Horace Wheaton, and others. 
(House Journal, pp. 479, 480.) These gentlemen 


then, upon their oaths of office, declared that “ail ! in 1838, as containi 


attempts to induce Congress to interfere with questions 


| ritorial ‘bills, upon which we shall soon be called 


Wilmot proviso been offered to be ingrafted upon 
them, would he not have pointed us to the lowa 
bill as a model bill, ‘‘ solemnly approved”’ by him 
the true republican doctrine 


—non-interference? 


|| results of the elections which had then recently 

been held in Connecticut, New York city, and 
| Virginia. He had, moreover, never enjoyed the 
hearty and cordial good feeling of the masses. He 
had wrought out Democratic results as the mathe- 
matician solves his problema, and not by his im- 
pulses. He was rded as cold, calculating, and 
selfish. He had once been defeated, notwithstand- 
ing the most superhuman effort had been put forth 
by the Democracy to save him, and the twelve 





| 


} 


ould he not have said to the || efectoral votes he received from the twelve millions 
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of northern freemen he so much eulogizes in his re- 
cent letter, shows the estimation in which they then 
held him. It was the fearful looking for of another 
defeat equally disastrous, and the consequent pros- 


tration of the Democratic party and its principles, | 


which had been placed in such imminent peril by 


the elections of 1840, and which seemed to have | 


been saved as it were by the interposition of Provi- 


dence—it was this that nerved the arms and stayed | 


up the hands of those who dared to assert and main- 
tain the republican doctrine, without which repub- 
lican principles would perish—* everything for the 
cause, nothing for men.’’ 


That voice, coming up to the Convention like | 


the voice of many waters, was heeded. The suc- 


cess of the party and its glorious principles were || 


regarded as of higher importance than the ad vance- 
ment of the personal interests of any man or set of 
men. It was not because the Convention or the 
party desired the overthrow or elevation oo 
of any particular interest, that it was regarded as 
indispensable that Mr. Van Buren should stand 
aside; for itis a well-known fact that the Conven- 


tion would have nominated Mr. Wright, his de- | 


voted personal friend, had he not forestalled the 
action of the Convention by unequivocally and 
unconditionally declining inadvance. Success with 
men who would carry out its principles, was all 
the party desired. The alternative was presented— 
Mr. Van Buren and certain defeat, or anew man 
and certain success. The latter alternative was 
taken. It operated upon the party like an act of 
emancipation. ‘The result of the election is matter 
of history. 

Has any man ever dreamed, in the wildness of 


fancy, that Mr. Van Buren would have been elect- || 
I do not believe a hundred men | 


ed if nominated ? 
can be found in the country, who had so mistaken 
the signs of the times, or become so infatuated, as 
to believe for a moment that he stood any chance 


of an election, and | know those who were among | 


his best and most devoted friends, who afterwards 
conceded that his defeat would have been certain. 

But, however just the conclusion of the Conven- 
tion, and patriotic the motives that governed its 
action, its failure tonominate Mr. Van Buren gave 
mortal offence to him, and to all the ** House of 


3ourbon’’ in New York, and is the secret, primary, | 


movinc—may I not almost now say, the avowED 


—cause of their defection and abandonment of the | 


Democratic party. 
Sir, it is the cause. 
of discontent are its mere developments. The 
Wilmot proviso, concocted and thrown into Con- 
gress for the express purpose of embarrassing the 
Administration in the prosecution of a just war, is 


one of them; and in order to make that available || 


for their disorganizing purposes, the leaders of this 
new-fledged abolitionism are compelled to resort 
to the most shameless misrepresentations. 

Sir, the professed Democrat, who, standing up 
here or elsewhere, utters the assertion that the 
Northern Democracy who adhere to the princi- 
ples, usages, and nominations of the Democratic 
party, are, anywhere, in favor of extending slavery, 
utters what he must know to be a base slander 
against that Democracy, for which he deserves the 
scorn and detestation of every honorable man. 
The Northern Democracy are nowhere in favor of 


extending slavery. They have not been asked to | 


aid in its extension. They will not be. Nosuch 


proposition is before Congress or before the coun- | 
try; and he who deceives any honest voter into | 


the abandonment of long-cherished political asso- 
ciations by such a pretence, will be guilty of a 
fraud for which he must answer at the bar of his 
own conscience, and to hisGod. The Democratic 
party, upon this question, stands where it has ever 
stood. [t occupies no new position. It has taken 
no new ground. 

Sir, I have no faith in the sincerity of this pre- 
tended conversion to * freedom” of men who have 
so long signalized their devotion to the South. I 
believe it to be the sheerest hypocrisy. With the 
leaders of this new movement, the cry of ** free 
soil, free labor, and free men,’’ are the mere catch- 
words of demagogues, Can any dispassionate mind 


doubt this? Look at their first Uuca Convention, | 


when, with “ free soil” upon their lips, they virtu- 
ally nominated for the Presidency a large slave- 
holder—a man whose every interest is identified 
with the South; and it is a well-known fact, thata 


All other pretended causes || 
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| large majority of that Convention were in favor of 


a formal nomination of General Taylor, and were 
| only deterred from nominating him by the deter- 
mined resistance of the more sagacious of the lead- 


the world, at that early day, their hollow-hearted 
hypocrisy. Another reason also operated with the 
knowing ones, to prevent his nomination. They 
had another candidate in theireye. The hope was 
entertained, and, as subsequent developments have 
clearly shown, acted upon, that by threats of dis- 
union and distraction to the party, they might 
drive the Baltimore Convention to nominate Mr. 
Van Buren. The fact is now made matter of his- 
tory by the publication of Mr. Van Buren’s recent 
letter, in which he says: 

* A friendly application from our delegates to the last Bal- 
timore Convention for authority to use my name as a candi- 
date, if they could do so under proper circumstances, made 
it, as you appear to be informed, my unpleasant duty to re- 
| fuse my consent to their doing so under any circumstances.” 


No doubt it gave Mr. Van Buren great pain to 
refuse so reasonable a request, and the country 
will place all the confidence in the sincerity of his 
refusal which, under the circumstances, it de- 


| serves, since his acceptance of a nomination for the || 
same high office, from a disorganizing faction in a | 
| single State; but who now doubts, had the ‘‘proper | 


_ circumstances”’ arisen by the admission of his dele- 
| gales—yes, sir, emphatically his delegates—to the ex- 
clusion of the regular delegation chosen by the De- 
mocracy of the State,—who doubts, I repeat, that 
his delegates would have brought forward his name; 
_and that, had the Convention been pleased to nom- 
inate him, he would have accepted the nomination, 
_and that, too, upon the platform there laid down? 
And then, sir, the Wilmot proviso would have 
been handed over to the Abolitionists and Whigs, 
| and abandoned to its fate. The whole thing would 
have been whistled down the winds. They would 
have declared, as did Mr. Cambreleng at Balti- 
more, that they had not desired nor intended to 
make it a test question; and they would have 
proved it by their proceedings at Utica; for they 
there declared both ways, in order to meet any pos- 
sible contingency. Down to the assembling of the 
Baltimore Convention, it will be recollected by the 
whole country that Mr. Van Buren the elder had 
studiously kept his opinions upon this subjecta 
profound secret, so far as the public were advised, 
although it was more than suspected that he se- 
cretly favored the incendiary and disorganizing 
| course of his family and friends under his imme- 
| diate influence. In his letter to a citizen of Penn- 
_sylvania, he made no allusion whatever to the sub- 
| ject of the proviso. But since the results of the 
| ohiners onvention have transpired, the proper 
|| circumstances not arising there to bring him for- 
i] 


|| ward as a candidate, he has come forth from his 


} 


‘| concealment, and at a single bound—so intolera- 
ble no doubt were his sufferings—outstripping his 
'| erratic son, he has leaped into the front rank, and 
‘|now forms the Van-guard of a faction, whose 
| movements it is now evident his hand has hereto- 
|| fore guided in secret, and whose only object since 
| its first incipient stages of formation has been, ina 
spirit of revenge, to ruin, if it could not rule, the 
Democratic party. 

Let no Democrat be deceived as to the object of 
Mr. Van Buren and his friends, in their disor- 
ganizing movements. Whatever specious disguise 
may be thrown around them—whatever pretence 
may be put forth—whatever “free soil and free 
labor’? song may be chanted, the design, the end 
hoped to be attained, is the defeat and prostra- 
tion of the Democratic party. Viewing Mr. Van 
Buren in his present position, as the head, embodi- 
ment, and candidate of a faction—a faction based 


agitation, which he has so often deprecated and 
denounced—and contrasting it with his position 
in 1843, when he gave the following pledge and 
assurance to that ov party he now seeks to 
destroy, who can ; 
playing out the game of defection so shamelessly 
commenced at any sacrifice of fame or country? 
Standing on national ground, he then held the fol- 
lowing language: 

“ My name and pretensions, however subordinate, shall never 





i 


| 





nd California—Mr. Stanton. 


ing spirits, who doubted the policy of exposing to | 


upon the dark spirit of abolition and anti-slavery | 


oubt that he is capable of 


be at the Giepeoet of any person whatever, for the purpose of 


|| ereating distraction or division in the Democratic party, and 
|| every attempt to use them for such a s€, WHENEVER and 
|| WHERgVeER made, shull be arrested by an interference on my 
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wt, alike prompt and decisive. I regard the Presidency 
ighest most honorable of politheat distinctions, be it - 


only as the UNDOUBTED AND FREE-WILL-OPFERING of Tue 
Democracy cr THE Nation that I would accept it.” 

If Mr. Van Buren had remaining one elevated 
sentiment, one patriotic emotion—if he were not 
utterly, hopelessly failen—if he were not willing to 
| see disaster befall this glorious Union, and to riot 

in his country’s desolation, would he not redeem 
the pledges thus solemnly made? Would he not 
say to his followers, that peace must reign in the 
Democratic ranks? But who can fathom man’s 
| depravity, or the-depths of infamy to which he ig 

capable of descending, when disappointed am- 
_ bition excites to madness a spirit of revenge? To 
accomplish their designs, and carry out their yn- 
_ holy purposes, these desperate men are willing, not 

only to sacrifice all the great Democratic measures 
| which have carried the country forward to such 
unexampled prosperity, but to assail the integrity of 
the Union itself. 

Sir, they have invoked the name of Silas Wright 
to favor their unhallowed schemes. Let Silag 
_ Wright be their judge. I ask for them no deeper 

ee than that to which he has consigned 
them: 





*< Let us (says he) cling to the Constitution and the Urey 
as the surest and most efficient mode of promoting the cause 
of liberty in our own country and throughout the world.” 

“Tf there be those among us who, inisled by a mistaken 
sympathy, or by sudden excitement upon any subject, are 
forgetful of their obligations to the whole country, to the Con 
stitution and the Union, let us use every effort of persuasion 
and example to awaken them to a sense of their dangerous 
| error. If those who, for the sake of private interest, personal 
| ambition, or momentary political success, are willing to ex- 
| periment upon the public passions, to treat lightly their con- 
stitutional obligations, to foment sectional jealousies, and 
raise up geographical distinctions within the Union, let the 
absence of our countenance and support convince such that 
the personal gratification or public services of any living man 
are not objects of sufficient magnitude to be gained at the 
expense of the harmony of the country, the peace of the 
Union, or a single letter in the list of our constitutional du- 
ties. 
* Tfamong us there be any (which Heaven forbid !) who are 
prepared, for any earthly object, to dismember our Confed- 
eracy, and destroy that Constitution which binds us together, 
LET THE FATE OF AN ARNOLD BE THEIRS, and let the detest- 
ation and scorn of every American be their constant com- 
panions, until, like him, they shull abandon a country whose 
rich blessings they are no longer worthy to enjoy.” 

Sir, I have an abiding confidence in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the American people. That 
‘* peculiar sagacity which belongs to them will dis- 
‘cover the real nature and the objects of these 
‘ architects of ruin; they will see through the flimsy 
‘ veil, the rabid carcass of selfishness; they will 
* follow not the broken and scattered leaders, whose 
‘ time has come and passed, but they will rally in 
|| * their power and mighty majesty around the 
* Democratic banner, unfurled by their representa- 


‘ tives at Baltimore. They will sustain the nomi- 
‘ nations there made, as the best means of giving 
: one to republican principles, and security to 
* that Union which embraces in its magic circle the 
‘ millions of freemen between the Atlantic and 
‘ Pacific, the St. Croix and the Rio Grande, and 
‘ perpetuity to that Constitution which guaranties 
* equality to all the States.” 








NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. F. P. STANTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
July 27, 1848. 


The Message of the President in relation to the Boundaries 
of the Territories ceded by Mexico to the United States, 
being under consideration— 

Mr. STANTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The message before you natu- 
rally connects itself with the peace message which 
| was communicated to us some two weeks ago. 

The manner in which these two papers have been 

received and treated here, is well calculated to ex- 

cite profound surprise. They have been the occa- 
| sion of a debate in which the widest latitude, not 
| merely of subjects, but of language and denuncia- 
| tion, has been indulged. We have had the merits 
| of this Administration so freely canvassed, that 
| one gentleman went so far as to characterize the 
| President as ** Polk the mendacious,’’ while we have 
| not hesitated to enter boldly into the party ques- 
| tions which will engage the attention of the country 
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in the approaching Presidential election. Follow- H 


ing the example of other gentlemen, | propose to 
enter somewhat into this general discussion. 

| was particularly struck with the warmth 
evinced by the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Vinton,] when he com- | 
mented upon the letter which the President quotes || 
as having been written, by his instructions, in reply | 
to ove from the Governor of Texas. In that let- || 
ter, the President declares his belief that Texas is || 
entitled to the whole territory east of the Bravo, || 
from its source to its mouth, 

The honorable chairman entered into a calcula- 
tion of dollars and cents. He proclaimed that, 
according to the President’s estimate of the value 
of the territory acquired by the treaty, the part of 
it thus proposed to be yielded to Texas, would be 
worth from fifty to seventy millions of dollars. | 
The gentleman waa indignant at the simple ex- | 
pression of opinion by the President, and exclaimed, | 
with great excitement, ** How dare he take part 
with Texas against the Government, whose Presi- 
dent he is?’ | 

When I reflected, sir, that the honorable gentle- 
man, and his whole party, upon a similar question, 
took sides with Mexico against both Texas and the || 
United States, the gentleman’s indignation seemed | 
to me to be even ludicrous. Whether the Presi- || 
dent’s opinion be right or wrong, (1 believe it is 
right,) | imagine there is some little difference be- | 
tween advocating the claim of Texas to this terri- |) 
tory, after we have acquired it by treaty, and 
sustaining that of the enemy, while we were fight- 
ing for it. 

‘If the President would yield a liberal boundary || 
to Texas, the favor is extended to one of the sister \| 
republics of this Confederacy. If the measure || 
would inerease the power, and influence, and glory | 
of that State, it would detract nothing from the || 
greatness of the Union, If it should somewhat || 
add to the lustre of the former lone star, it would, || 
at the same. time, only heighten the splendor of | 
the whole Federal constellation. 

But it was far different with the position of the || 
gentleman and his party. In time of war, they | 
did not scruple to advocate the right of the enemy, | 


| 


| 
| 
i 
| 


New Mexico and California —Mr. Stanton. 


| shoul 








But the message further informed us that we | legality and constitutionality ought not to be used 
had acquired some important harbors on the Pacific | as a means of embarrassing other measures admit- 
Ocean, and that much valuable commerce was | ted to be just and proper. Such is the only object 
already carried on through those ports. It was to be gained by the discussion of that question here 
necessary, without delay, to extend our revenue , and now. If gentlemen had been serious in their 
laws to that distant quarter, in order to protect the || denunciation of this alleged usurpation by the Pres- 
commerce of our citizens, as well as to collect the | ident, they would have proposed an impeachment 
revenue to be derived from it. Yet all these im- long since. Or, if they had not resorted to this ex- 
portant measures, pressing upon us with the weight | treme measure, they would at least have endeavored 
of a great emergency, must be put aside and de- | to prevent the continuance of a system of illegal 
layed for factious party purposes. exaction, which they very well knew to be in op- 

Sir, we have been presented with several resolu- | eration during the war. They did not attempt to 
tions for the final adjournment of Congress. But, | stop it. Is it too much, then, to assert that they 
while the majority of this House have twice passed | acquiesced? General Scott, the great Whig gen- 
such a resolution, they have done nothing to make | eral, established a system of contributions before 
their proposed adjournment possible, unless we he had received any instructions or authority from 

T dsvermise to go home without doing the | the Government. We have his judgment, there- 
moat indispensable public business. Itis fortunate | fore, in favor of the legality and “propriety of the 
that we have a Democratic Senate to send down to || proceeding. He is a great military commander, 
this House those important bills in reference to the | acquainted with the rights and duties of belligerent 
new territory, which, according to present appear- | nations. He believed he had the power to exact 
ances, we shall never get from our own commit- contributions. If he could do so, much more could 
tees, | the President. 

I understand the motive for these proceedings. But, Mr. Speaker, why have gentlemen been so 
Gentlemen are anxious to make the Democrats re- || unwilling to permit these messages to have the 
sponsible for the length of this session of Congress. | usual reference? ‘The present is not a time to be 
But I have no fears that the people will not com- | consumed in idle discussion. Promptaction is de- 
prehend the whole game, and form a correct judg- | manded. Yet I can readily conceive the motive 
ment upon it. The responsibility will fall upon | which controls the Opposition in their strange pro- 
those who refuse to do the public business. ceedings. There are some things in the peace 

The pretext for this conduct, as avowed by the || message which gentlemen do not wish to go to the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,]is | people—ant least without an effort to break their 
to force the President to assign the grounds upon | force upon the public mind. Yes, sir; the picture 
which he established temporary government in | there presented is too encouraging—too glorious to’ 
New Mexico. This question, and that respecting | the country and the Administrauon! ‘The colors 
the military contributions exacted of the enemy, | must be softened and dimmed materially before 
after having been abandoned or overlooked for || they shall be submitted to the gaze of the pub- 
many months, are now brought forward at the | lic! 
close of the session, when the only purpose they But the great facts cannot be concealed from the 
can possibly serve will be to embarrass, delay, | people. This Administration, and the Democratic 
and perhaps defeat, the most important and neces- || party which has sustained it, cannot be deprived 
sary measures. I remember well, sir, a debate in || of the credit justly due to them for the magnificent 
which you and I participated at the commence- | results of the policy of the last four years. Gen- 
ment of the last session of Congress, the subject | tlemen of the Opposition had been estimating the 
of which was these very temporary governments. || public debt at hundreds of millions of dollars; but 
The members of the Opposition entered into that | now we have its exact amount stated in this mes- 


not only to this territory, but even to that between || discussion with great ardor. But their spirits | sage at sixty-five millions only, including the 


the Nueces and the Bravo. They would have |, soon flagged. The subject was dropped; and I am 


seventeen millions left by the Tyler Administra- 


| 
| 
{ 


shorn our country of strength in that contest, in || sure, not only this House, but the country, was | tion. Great financial difficulies and embarrass- 


order to confer it upon the enemy. They should || 
take the beam out of their own eye, before they || 


speak of the mote in ours. 
When the peace message was sent here, Mr. | 
Speaker, it was received by gentlemen on the other | 
side of this Chamber in a similar spirit. The | 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
was prominent then also, as it is perhaps his duty | 
to be, considering the position he occupies. He | 
then declared he would never consent to the refer- 
ence of that important message, until the President | 
would first inform him by what authority he had | 
established temporary governments in the con- | 


quered territory. This was an extraordinary an- || ing for information on this subject at the com- || before its maturity, from the accruing revenue, 


nouncement. But it was the signal of opposition 
to his party, and accordingly, to this day, the 


sent to the appropriate committees of this House. 
The President informed us, that by the conclu- 


important subjects of that message have not been | 


sion of the treaty of peace, his power to maintain | 


any government in the ceded territories had ceased. 
The people were without government; it was our 
duty to give them institations and laws; this could 
only be done by the reference of the message and 
the consequent action of the various committees. 
Yet the gentlemen of the opposition refuse to take 


| 
} 


satisfied that the objections then urged were not || ments were predicted; and the tariff of 1846 was 
aan only because they could not be sustained. || pronounced wholly inadequate to the emergency. 
rom that time to this—a period of more than || But all these sinister predictions have been falsi- 


—" months—we have heard nothing of them. } fied. We emerge from the war, with the public 


r. SCHENCK inquired if the Democrats had || credit unshaken, aye, even firmer and better than 

not a majority of about seventy in that Congress? || it ever has been. ‘The estimates of the Secretary 
Mr. STANTON. Yes; but that will scarcely || of the Treasury have been fully realized; and thus 
explain the sudden and complete silence which fol- | the great free-trade tariff of 1846 has vindicated 


| lowed the first animated discussion of the subject. || its immeasurable superiority over the antagonist 


|| And besides, you have had the majority during || system of 1842. And now the President tells us, 


this Congress, and yet the subject is now agitated || with undeniable truth, that, under the operation of 
for the first time || the existing Democratic system, there is every rea- 
Mr. SCHENCK, [introduced a resolution call- || son to believe that the public debt can be paid off 


| mencement of this session, in December last. It | without any additional taxation. I repeat, sir, that 
| is now on the calendar. || this is a splendid picture of prosperity, to suceced 
Mr. STANTON. And there it has slept. Cer- || that uninterrupted series of glorious achievements 
tainly the gentleman has not attempted to take up || and brilliant victories which have marked the war 
his resolution. His party has had the power to || from its commencement. 
pass it almost at any time. No, sir; theseexcuses || Ido not wonder that those who have opposed 
will not avail. The fact stands forth undisputed || everything, and predicted all kinds of ruin and 
and indisputable, that this Whig House of Rep- || disgrace to the country, should endeavor to coun- 
resentatives, now, atthe heel of this session, charge | teract the impression which the full and fair an- 








| the President with the commission of grave and || nouncement of these facts is calculated to produce. 


impeachable crimes, which they have looked on, || They seek to diminish the estimated value and im- 
in silent acquiescence, for eighteen months. While || portance of the new territory. But the chairman 


this indispensable step towards the performance of || these bold usurpations were being perpetrated be- || of the Committee of Ways and Means betrays a 


a solemn duty. 

The President also reminded us that we had 
procured an acknowledgment of the claims of our 
plundered citizens, and that, by the treaty, it be- 
came our duty to pay them, as part consideration 
for the territory ceded. A board of commission- 
ers to adjudicate these claims was recommended. 
These demands against Mexico were part of the 
causes which induced us to prosecute the war. 
We have fought the enemy, and poured out our 
blood freely to obtain justice to American citizens, 
and yet gentlemen are here quibbling and maneu- 
vring to avoid the final measure necessary to com- 
plete the indemnity. No: proposition ti been 


posi or can be made, until the reference shall be 


fore their eyes, they did nothing-to prevent them; | lurking distrust of his own jadgment upon this sub- 

they proposed no measure to arrest the President || ject, when he works himself into a rage at the pros- 
'|in his unconstitutional career. It is now only, l ct of yielding to Texas the territory as far as the 
|| when the war has ceased, and its alleged usurpa- | pave. There would scarcely be so deepa solicitude 
|| tions with it, that these gentlemen again recur to || in this respect, if that territory were really so worth- 
|| the old charges, which, after having been faintly | lessas gentlemen pretend to thinkit. Ne! It ia 
|| urged, were summarily dropped more thaneighteen || far from being worthless. [ts value to our people 
|| months ago. Mr. Speaker, there can be only ene || can hardly be estimated in dollars, and time will 
|| motive for this course of proceeding. It must be, || convince all men of the truth of this assertion. To 
\| to embarrass and delay other measures, to wear || the test of time—and no very long time either—I 

away the remainder of this session of Congress, || appeal with confidence. 


and to avoid the settlement of questions which will || he gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Cotramer} 


|| have an important bearing upon the Presidential | adopted another mode of depreciating the value of 
this great acquisition. He relates the anecdote of 
| the alchemist who was seeking the universal sol- 
venta fluid which was to dissolve every other 


| election. 
In reference to the military contributions, I shall 
make but a single remark. The question of their ‘ 
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substance. A friend inquired what he would keep 
it in; and then for the first time did the wise chem- 
ist discover the folly of his efforts. So, says the 


gentleman, in this new territory, we have the | 





New Mexico and California—Mr. St 


| 


universal solvent, which is to destroy everything. | 


What shall we do with it? How shall we keep it? 
Now, sir, I think the gentleman will find this 


important acquisition a very powerful solvent, but || 
it will be a solvent only of the Whig party. Yes, || 
sir, the late war—commenced by the enemy—on || 


our part, prosecuted with unexampled vigor and 
success—attended with the proudest and noblest 
achievements, which have exalted our character in 
the eyes of the whole worid—and concluded upon 
terms which secure us ample indemnity, and pre- 
serve our honor intact,—this war, thus conducted 
and ended, against the bitter opposition of the 
Whig party at home, and amidst di 

cial convulsions in other parts of the world, yet 
leaving us with the highest ptblic credit and the 
most flourishing revenues—all this, or something 
else in the present aspect of affairs, has indeed 
proved the * universal solvent” to the Whig party, 
and has already exerted a mighty influence in 


isastrous finan- || 


dissolving the ligaments of principle by which the | 


elements of that party have heretofore been held 
together. ‘To this phenomenon I shall direct the 
balance of my remarks. It is rather a change of 
the subject, Mr. Speaker, but it is fully warranted 
by the speeches of gentlemen on the other side. 


The Whig party has resolved to enter into this | 


canvass, without any declaration of principles, 
without any attempt to foreshadow the policy 
which they propose to substituie for that which 
has been so successful under the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. Not only did the Philadelphia Con- 
vention adjourn without erecting any political plat- 
form, but General Taylor himself has emphati- 
cally declared, in a public letter, that he will make 
no declaration of his principles. I have been an 


attentive listener to the debates in this House, and 


sometimes in the Senate. Repeated attempts have 
been made to wring from the supporters of General 


Taylor an avowal of his principles upon the most | 


important questions, These attempts have failed 
in every instance. Instead of making an open 
and honest avowal of principles, gentlemen here 
have cunningly evaded the questions, and resorted 


to bold attacks upon the platform which the Demo- | 


cratic Convention did erect, and upon the princie || 


ples which General Cass has freely avowed. 


In the prosecution of this wily political game by | 


our adversaries, we have witnessed some of the 
most extraordinary and audacious attempts to de- 
ceive and impose upon an honest people. 


from Delaware, (Mr. Crayron,] in which this 


I have | 
before me the speech of a distinguished Senator || 


bold assumption is paraded in glaring capitals, and 


made the text of the whole harangue: 

“General Taylor, then, stands before the country not 
merely as a Whig, but as THE GREAT REPRESENT- 
ATIVE AND CHAMPION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
THE RIGHT OF MAN TO SELF-GOVERNMENT.” 

The right of man to self-government, forsooth ! 
Now, what is this right? Is it to be secured by 


voting for a man whose opinions, and principles, | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





In France, recently, when arms were clashing 
| in the streets of Paris, and thousands 6f bad citi- 
| zens had banded together to overturn the regular 
Government, a military man was called to the 
head of the Republic. He crushed the attempted 
revolution, and the gutters of Paris were flooded 
with the blood of the French people. ‘Trouble is 
still threatened, and General Cavaignac continues 
to be the President of France. No less than four 
generals are in his cabinet, and this * bundle of 
swords” is suspended over the heads of that un- 


happy nation. The emergency justified this pro- | 
But where is the circumstance, | 


ceeding in France. 
in the condition of our country, which induces the 
Whigs, in opposition to their long-cherished prin- 
ciples, now to select a mere military man, without 
| civil qualifications, fresh from fields of blood, to 
be clothed with the executive power of this great 
country? Was it self-government in France when 
General Cavaignac was invested with dictatorial 
powers? Will there be legitimate self-government 
here if General Taylor should be elected President 
of the United States, without any pledges or dec- 
larations of opinion? 
I am aware, sir, that this modest claim that 
General Taylor is the ‘* representative and cham- 
rion of the right of man to self-government,’’ is 
Cased upon his alleged peculiar views in reference 
_to the veto power. Gentlemen are in the habit of 
_ representing this power as monarchical in its char- 
acter, and frequent references are made to the ab- 
solute veto of the sovereign of Great Britain, which 


they truly allege has not been exercised for centu- | 


ries. But this is a total misunderstanding of this 
| feature of our Constitution. Our President has no 
absolute veto of bills passed by Congress. But the 


Constitution has wisely made it his duty to ap- | 


| prove or disapprove every bill which may be 
passed by the two Houses. He must approve, 
or he must not; he cannot escape the alternative. 
Upon his conscience—upon his high responsibility 
to the people, he is bound to consider every act of 
Congress, and to give or refuse his sanction to it. 
I ask, if this was intended to be a mere idle cere- 
mony—if it was intended the President should ex- 
ercfse no discretion, but sign all bills, whether in 
his conscience he approved them or not? No! 
This would be a gross perversion of the plain lan- 
guage of the Constitution. When the President 
refuses to sign a bill, it goes back to Congress, and 
if it fails to receive the vote of two-thirds, the Con- 
stitution says it shall not bea law. The President’s 
action in this matter is nothing more nor less than 
a vote which the Constitution requires him to give. 
After he has given that vote, the Constitution dis- 
poses of the measure. The President is responsi- 
ble for his votes, in his peculiar sphere, as we are 
responsible for ours. 

It must be remembered, sir, that the President is 
the representative of the people as well as we. Al- 
though electoral colleges intervene in his election, 
the people, nevertheless, always understand that 
they are voting directly for a particular man. A 


majority of this House does not always represent 


and qualifications for the Presidency are wholly | 


unknown to those who are called upon to vote 


blindly for him? Mr. Speaker, | was always here- | 
| the veto power of the President is designed to oper- 


tofore of opinion that self-government required 
thought, intelligence, discrimination, and that it 


involved the necessity of settled opinions upon great || 


questions of governmental policy. I thought, when 


a freeman undertook to exercise the sacred privi- | 


lege of self-government, he always proposed to | 


himself an object to be accomplished—some great 
system of wise policy to be promoted. But now, 
it seems, self-government consists in blindly voting 
for a candidate who advocates no policy and de- 
clares no opinions !—in taking up a successful mil- 
itary chieftain, making a popular idol of him, and 
placing the destinies of the country in his hands, 
without the slightest idea of the manner in which 
he proposes to conduct the Government, if elevated 
to the Executive chair! There was a time, sir, 
when eminent Whig statesmen considered this so 
far from being legitimate self-government, that the 

declared “* WAR, PESTILENCE, AND FAM- 
INE” to be infinitely preferable to tt. The Whig 
party generally concurred in this sentiment. But 


a majority of the people—I mean, are not neces- 
sarily elected by a majority of the people. Give 
me the power to gerrymander the States as I please, 
_and I can elect both Houses of Congress, by the 
votes of a lean minority of the people. Then, sir, 


| ateas a check upon the other branch of the Govern- 

ment, So as more certainly to secure a perfect repre- 

| sentation of the wishes and opinions of the people. 
It is a wise provision in the Constitution. It 


| freely used by the Presidents, commencing with 


|| differed in opinion with Mr. Polk as to some of | 


| 


Washington; and I believe it has not been abused- 
| half so often as the two Houses of Congress have | 


/abused their power of voting. Although I have 


_ the grounds on which his vetoes were based, I be- 
| lieve that, under the circumstances, with the war 


| on our hands, and the necessity for creating a pub- | 


lic debt to carry it on, even they will be approved 
/by the judgment of the people; though, at the 


| same time, I do not believe that a majority of the 
|| people will concur in Mr. Polk’s extreme views 


‘| upon the constitutionality of those measures. 


| But, sir, an act of gross deception is attempted 
| in reference to General Taylor’s opinions on this 


now this old principle of that party has vanished | subject. Gentlemen here would have us believe 
|| that their candidate has avowed a distinct opposi- 


at the touch of the universal solvent! 





anton. 


ought not to be stricken out. The power has been | 
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| tion to the exercise of the veto power. These gen. 
|, tlemen do not teH us whether General Taylor wii 
] veto this or that measure, nor whether he will aq. 
| Vocate this or that policy. But they attempt to 
} infer, from the vague expressions of the Allison 
|| letter, that he will not do what the Constitution 
i requires every President to do—that is, to deter. 
| mine, upon every bill, whether he can approve jt 
consistently with his views of the public .2ood. 
| But this is an utter mistake. General Taylor hag 
|| taken no such ground. He declares, in his Allison 
letter, that he will approve all bills except when 
** clearly unconstitutional,’’ or passed with “ manj. 
| fest haste and want of consideration.’” Now, Mr. 
Speaker, who is to judge of the haste and want of 
consideration? Certainly, the President. Ifa bili 
should appear to him to be wrong and injurious to 
the public interest, though it had been hung up in 
| Congress for months, would he not be justified in 
|, declaring it to have been passed without due “con. 
|| sideration?’? And thus, it would comeat last down 
|| to this point, that if the President believes the bil] 
right, he will approve; if the contrary, he will not 
approve. And if * haste or consideration” is to 
be determined by the length of time and the rele- 
vancy of debate upon any given bill, I am very 
| sure that almost every measure passed here might 
} be pronounced hasty and unconsidered. 
(| his boasted principle, then, upon which so 
} much is claimed for General Taylor, does not de- 
| serve the name. It does not rise to the dignity of 
| aprinciple. It is a vague declaration, which may 
mean anything or nothing, according to the views 
or wishes of each one who attempts to construe it. 
Let the friends of General Taylor no longer flaunt 
| this idle and empty declaration in our face, and 
pretend that it has substance sufficient to be the 
basis of a great political campaign. 

The futility and utter insufficiency of this pre- 

tended principle, as a guide for the people, is to be 
| inferred from the acknowledged ignorance of gen- 
| tlemen on the other side respecting the opinions of 
General Taylor, on some of the most important 
questions of the day. There is one question, sir, 
_ of overwhelming importance, upon which it is due 
to the people—it is due to the Southern people 
especially—that General Taylor’s opinions should 
be explicitly known. Will he veto any proposi- 
tion containing the principle of the Wilmot pro- 
viso? I heard this question propounded in this 
House, some time since, to one of my colleagues, 
(Col. Hasketi.}] To my utter astonishment, he re- 
plied that he did not know. Southern gentlemen, 
then, are supporting General Taylor for the Presi- 
dency without having the slightest assurance that 
the rights of the South will be protected by his 
election. Northern gentlemen, however, entertain, 
or pretend to entertain, well-settled opinions on 
this subject. I know not what assurance they 
have received beyond that contained in the cele- 
brated Signal letter. But as General Taylor some- 
| times writes letters and requests them not to be 
published, he may have given some secret and 
satisfactory pledges to these gentlemen. At all 
events, it iscertain that they are themselves satisfied, 
and are seeking to instill the same confidence into 
the minds of the people of the North. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] ina 
letter some time since addressed to his constituents, 
and extensively published, made the following dec- 
| laration is reference to General Taylor: 
“ His declared sentiments are a guarantee that he will 
| never in the slightest manner interfere with the action of 
| Congress, when it shall forbid the existence of slavery in 
our newly-acquired territories.” 


Such, sir, are the declarations sent to the North. 
And Southern gentlemen here, upon this floor, ad- 

mit that they know nothing to the contrary! Will 
|, this be satisfactory to the Southern people? Is this 

the mode in which their dearest rights are to be 
secured and protected? I tell you, sir, this will 
|| never meet their just expectations. ~ They will de- 
mand something more than this. In my opinion, 
no Southern man will dare to stand before his peo- 
ple and tell them he does not know what General 
| Taylor will do on this vital question. They will 
| require to be informed—they must know—they will 
| know, before they will give their votes for the 


| 
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Presidency to any living man. When Northern 
men allege, upon g rane, that General 
| Taylor will abandon the South and support their 
views—when, in their written documents, they 
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Jlaim this to the world, Southern men must be | 
repared to deny and to disprove it, if they expect 


containing the ‘* Wilmot proviso.’” What north- 
ern man on this floor has yet denied this, or will 


to be tolerated by their constituents. There must | dare to do so? 


be no deception—no double-dealing here. Itisa 


Mr. ASH MUN stood up to answer; but asked 


matter of life and death—a matter of safety, of || the gentleman from Tennessee to answer first, 


ide, of honor,—and the South will permit no man 
to trifle with interests of such magnitude. Let not 
Southern gentlemen deceive themselves. No heroie 


whether General Cass was in favor of extending 
slavery into territory now free? 
Mr. STANTON. I have his declaration here. 


actions, no laurels of victory, no military glory, | [He paused to look among the papers on his desk. } 


can ever conceal the fatal defect here, if all be not || 


fair, and open, and honest. || gentleman to answer that. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard much of the two | 
editions of the life of General Cass published at 
the Globe office in this city. Gentlemen have en- 
deavored to make some party capital out of an | 
imaginary fraud, pretended to have been discov- | 
ered in those two publications. But, in truth, there 
was no material difference, and certainly nothing 
contradictory, in the character of the documents. 
They were not designed for different sections of | 
the country; and, to my certain knowledge, they 
were sent indiscriminately to all quarters. 

Be this as it may, however, one would suppose | 
that the party which raised such a clamor upon 
this trifling discovery could not themselves be 


guilty of the slightest impropriety of a similar || South. 


kind. An honest man might be justly surprised, || 


| the general principles of the Constitution. 
| do not see in the Constitution any grant of the requisite | 
|| power to Congress,” &c., &c. 


Mr. ASHMUN. No dodging. I want the 


Mr. STANTON. General Cass never dodges 


| —not even the letters of his friends, when the post- 


age is not paid. I will answer the gentleman com- 
pletely, by reading from the well-known letter to 
Mr. Nicholson. General Cass says: 

«“ Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of any juris- 


| diction by Congress over this subject; and T am in favor of 
| leaving to the people of any territory which may be here- 


after acquired, the right to regulate it for themselves, under 
Because, Ist, I 


I conceive that these sentences of General Cass’s | 
letter, besides others contained in it, are altogether 
explicit. They are sufficient for me, and for the 


Mr. ASHMUN. 


Is General Cass in favor of 


if, after this, he should find any fraud attempted || the compromise which has been lately proposed on 
to be perpetrated by the Whigs. Now, sir, if || this subject, which gives the whole thing into the | 
you will step down stairs into the folding-room of | hands of Congress? 


this Capitol, you will find thousands of a certain || 
document there, in preparation for distribution, | 


_Mr.STANTON. T understand the compromise | 
bill very differently; for, in my judgment, it is in 


which I will warrant was never designed to be read || perfect conformity with the sentiments declared by 


inthe South. Here is the title of this precious || 
pamphlet: ‘* Please circulate.’? ‘* Reasons Goop AND || 
TRUE FOR SUPPORTING THE NOMINATION OF GEN- 
eraL Zacuary Taytor.”’ In looking over this 
document, I find that it contains the letter of a dis- 


tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, generally || 


known as “honest John.” It also contains a 
celebrated letter of the honorable gentleman from 
Connecticut, [Truman Smiru.] And last, but 
not least, comes an appendix, in which the letter 
of acertain Rev. Mr. Lamb is made to figure ex- 
tensively. In that letter he gives the following 
account of General Taylor’s opinions: 

“With regard to slavery, and extension of territory, I 
assure you, that neither for a slave-market nor any other 


object was General Taylor in favor of conquest and annex- 
ation. He was not in favor of receiving Texas into our 


| 


| 





Union, nor in favor of the recent war with Mexico. The 
only evidence of his being in favor of slavery, that I ever 
saw or heard of, was the fact that he did what every man at 
the Seuth must do, if he would have servants, viz: either 
own or hire slaves. I do well remember that a partat least 
of the colored people living in his family could read well, 
and were very pious. I never heard a word from the Gen- 
eral in favor of the slave system, but, on the contrary, his 
paeet preference for the institutions and customs of the 
North. 

“It is a pity that General T'aylor should be made out a 
pro-slavery man because his Government keeps him at the 
South, or for the wrong of allowing his plantation to be on 
the Mississippi, instead of the banks of the Connecticut. 
We are allowed to hang no man upon an inference. 

“T assure you that, if elected, be will do more for peace 


= emancipation than any northern man would be allowed 
0. 





Here, sir, is a statement of one of those canting 
hypocrites, who do not hesitate to pervert the in- 
fluence of their sacred office to the foulest party 

urposes, endorsed and sent out from this Capitol 

y thousands, under the frank of members of Con- 
gress. For what market are these missiles in- 
tended? Will any portion of them be sent into 
the slaveholding States? Not one! Will you dare 
to tell the southern people, that General Taylor 
has ‘*a decided preference for the institutions and 
customs of the North?” Will you insult them 
by the assertion, that a man who owns two or 
three hundred slaves is not “a pro-slavery man, 
ecause his Government keeps him at the South,” 
and he is therefore obliged to be a slaveholder, 
against his own pious inclination? No, sir! You 
will not publish these things in the South. The 
rorerens author of them knows too well in what 
oe they will flourish best, and bear most fruit. 
a those who send forth these papers from this 
re. Gon havea an clear instinct as to the direc- 
= which should be given to them. Yes, sir; 
ts 18 only a legitimate part of that game of de- 
a by which either the North or the South, 
sibl th, are to be cheated and defrauded, if pos- 
‘ble, in the coming election. Southern men will 


hot answer for General Taylor’s opinions; northern 
men assert their belief that he will not veto a bill 


51 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| * butes of sovereignty.”’ 


General Cass. In that bill, Congress does not 
propose to legislate on the subject of slavery, but 


| prohibits the Territorial Governments from doing 


so. Ifthe compromise is to be carried out in good 
faith, of course Congress will not attempt to vio- 
late it by any further legislation. Now, General 


Cass says Congress has no power todo so. He | 


also says: ‘‘In various respects, the Territories 
‘differ from the States. 
‘inchoate, and they do not possess the pecttliar atlri- 


at any rate, as soon as their political independence is 
recognized by their admission into the Union.” It is 


| members of the Senate. 


Some of their rights are } 


In another place, speaking |; 
| of the same subject, he says: ‘‘ They can do so, | 
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Mr. STANTON. I have appealed in vain for 
an answer, both to the North and to the South. I 
have, therefore, the right to assume, what no man 
on this floor dares to deny, that Mitnarp Fint- 
MORE is in favor of the Wilmot proviso. The 
fact stands admitted by the silent acquiescence of 
gentlemen on all sides of this Chamber. 

Mr. DUER. I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr.STANTON. I don’t give way for ques- 
tions. Let gentlemen answer my questions if they 
can. Let them answer for their effort to make 
the people vote for a man whose principles are 
unknown or misrepresented. 

Mr. DUER, (raising his voice above “ the noise 
and confusion.’’) Will the gentleman answer me 
whether it is a principle with his party to vote for 
no man who is in favor of the Wilmot proviso? 

Mr. STANTON. 1 have propounded plain 
questions, and I am determined that gentlemen 
shall not avoid them by making other questions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how stand the States of this 
Union in regard to slavery? We have fifteen slave 
States, and fifteen free, represented each by thirty 
The Vice President to 
be elected in November next will occupy the chair 
of that important body; and all questions, when 
there is a tie, must be decided by his casting vote. 
And yet southern gentlemen are calling upon theirc 
people to support, for the second office in the 
Government, a man who is here, to-day, acknowl- 
edged to be utterly hostile to their interests! For 
Vice President, one known to be against us; for 
President, one who is claimed to be so, without any 
contradiction either by his friends or himself— 
these are the men presented for the votes of the 
southern people, and sustained by the efforts of 
higs! 

I wish to refer you, Mr. Speaker, to one more 
subject, and to read another short quotation from 
the Whig electioneering document to which I have 
already referred. It is only from these documents 
that we can get any kind of insight into the plans 
and purposes of the party which supports General 
Taylor for the Presidency. I read a passage from 


_ the letter of the honorable gentleman from Con- 


clear that General Cass does not contemplate any || 


legislation by the Territories on the a of sla- 
very, until they shall become States. This, I re- 


| 


a is a conformity to the compromise || 


ill of the Senate. 
Will the gentleman now tell us General Taylor’s 


position on the compromise, or on any other ques- |. 


tion? 


Mr. ASHMUN. Idon’tknow General Taylor’s | 


{Laughter.] | ! 
| ant to the West.” 


opinions on any domestic question. 
I suppose that General Taylor, living in the section 
of country where he does, maintains those opin- 
ions which belong generally to enlightened, hon- 
est, patriotic, and moral men of the South. But 
I do not believe that he maintains an opinion in- 
consistent with his published declarations. 


I do | 


| 





| 
| 





| 
| 


| man, one of his most prominent friends, informs 


necticut, [Mr. Truman Smitu,] which runs thus: 


“The former we have fortunately done by nominating 
Feneral Zachary Taylor as a candidate for the Presidency ; 
and if we elect him—as I doubt not we shall—nothing will 
remain for us but to convince our fellow-citizens of the West, 
Northwest, and Southwest, by liberal legislation on the subject 
of the public lands, and on harbor and river improvements, 
that we are their true friends, in order to give us a permanent 
ascendency in the Government. For my part, Lam resolved 
that the public lands shall no longer be a great corruption 
fund, to be used by demagogues for mischievous political 
purposes ; and I intend hereafter to vote liberal appropria- 
tions for such objects as shall appear to be useful or import- 


| Here is something new indeed. General Tay- 


lor has not made known his opinions in reference 
to the public lands; but this honorable gentle- 


us that hereafter he intends to adopt ‘ liberal le- 


not believe that, if the people, by the act of their | gislation on the subject of the public lands.” 


representatives in Congress, should refuse to ex- || And for what purpose? 


Impelled by what mo- 


tend slavery into Territories now free, he would || tive? ‘* To convince our fellow-citizens of the West, 


resist such an expression of the popular will. Can 
you say as much for General Cass? 


the contrary. 


i 
1} 


1} 


Mr.STANTON. I have already said precisely || 


] Northwest, and Southwest, that we are their true 


friends;’’ and in order “ to give us @ permanent as- 
cendency in the Government!”? I am amazed, Mr. 
Speaker, at the bold audacity of this declaration. 


Bui, Mr. Speaker, there is another prominent || Avowedly, the object is not the public good, but the 
personage, whose —— on this subject are of | desire for office and power! For this purpose, an im- 


vital importance. How stands Mitiarp Fint- 
MORE upon the principle of the ** Wilmot proviso?” 
I assert that he is in favor of it. And I now call 
upon any gentleman from the North to deny this 
if he can. There are gentlemen here who are 
neighbors of Mr. Fillmore, and who know his 


| opinions well. I challenge any one of them to rise 


here and deny what I have asserted. I pause fora 


reply. No man denies it. I challenge any north- | 
ern man to say that he does not believe this of Mr. | 


Fillmore. Not one of you ventures to deny it. 


'| to change his 


I now ask any southern man to deny that I | 


have truly stated Mr. Fillmore’s opinions. You 
are all silent. 
Mr. GAYLE said he would. He would ask 


the gentleman from Tennessee a question. [Laugh- 


In answer to the gentleman’s question, he would 
ask him, in his turn, whether he ever knew Mr. 
Fillmore to vote for the Wilmot proviso? 


| 





ortant change of policy is promised! Isay, achange! 
hat honorable gentleman has never yet voted for 
| the graduation of the price of the public lands, or 
for any of those great measures in reference to 
them, which the western people have demanded 
as ‘* liberal” and just. The Whig party has gen- 


|| erally voted against them. The votes of that whole 


party, to a man, are recorded against the gradua- 
tion bill of the last Congress. And now the gen- 
tleman from Cennecticut avows his determination 
policy! Does he suppose the west- 
ern people will believe him? Does he imagine 


| they will be so easily duped, as to take to their 


' 


confidence, as “‘ true friends,” those who have al- 
ways been against them? Does he dream that we 


wil give ‘“‘@ permanent ascendency in the Govern- 
ter suppressed.] He was a man of few words. | ment 


t entitled them to our confidence? 


* to those whose conduct has never heretofore 
The bait, sir, is 
| rather too plain to be a at, even by the silliest 
' gudgeon in the West. hen we wish to secure 
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{ 
| 


the measures which we believe to be just, we shall 
endeavor to do it by the election of those who have 
always advocated them, and not by that of men 
who promise now to do what they have heretofore 
always resisted. 

Something was said the other day, Mr. Speaker, 
in reference to a certain published letter of your 
own. With your permission, sir, 1 will read a 
very short extract, as follows: 

“The Whigs of the Union can elect General Taylor Pres- 
ident of the United States if they will. They canglect no- 
body else.’? 

Now, I would like to know, in the first place, 
where you get the certain information that the 
Whigs can elect General Taylor; and, in thesecond, 
why they can elect nobody else. But 1 do not 
presume to catechize you, Mr. Speaker; I do not 
ask you to reply. Perhaps that would be undig- 
nified, sitting as you do in that chair. 

The SPEAKER said the Chair has the right to 
answer, and avails himself of it to say, that the 
argument in the letter referred to was, that the 
Whigs could elect nobody but a regularly-nomi- 
nated candidate. 

Mr. STANTON. I was going toanswer the ques- 
tion for you, Mr. Speaker, and to state what I sup- | 
posed to be the foundation of your opinion. What- | 
ever you may think, sir, | know there are many who 
consider General Taylor’s strength to consist in the | 
fact that he has no opinions, or that his opinions are 
unknown. And the various matters to which | 
have referred in my remarks, evince plainly that 
the plan of the Whig campaign of this year is to 
make General Taylor all things to all men, in order 
to elect him President. He is justly entitled to 
gratitude and high reputation as a military man; 
and your hope and expectation are, to sink all con- 
siderations of public policy, and in a frenzy of ex- 
citement to carry the people in his favor. You 
know perfectly well that at this moment—the 
proud moment of triumph for every cherished 
Democratic principle—the old Whig policy could 
not stand before the public judgment. Hence it 
is that ** the Whigs can elect no otherman.’’ No 
man of known Whig opinions will venture upon 
the hopeless contest. Concealment, deception, and 
fraud as to principles, with some little glory, won 
in a war which they themselves have characterized 
as ‘unconstitutional and unnecessary’’—these 
seem to be the whole foundation for that hope of 
success which your party has so vauntingly pro- 
claimed. November will test the strength of that 
hollow reliance, and ,to that decisive test 1 now 
appeal. 





TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. P. HALL, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
July 28, 1848, 


On the Bill to establish a Territorial Government 
over Oregon. 

Mr. HALL said : 

Mr. Cuatrman: It would, no doubt, appear 
singular to a stranger to learn, that during the 
whole course of this protracted debate, not one 
word has been said in relation to the wants of the 
people of Oregon. We have discussed subjects 
concerning ourselves alone, and have overlooked, 
or disregarded, as unworthy of notice, the interests 
of our fellow-citizens who are living in the Oregon 
Territory. It is my purpose, in the remarks I 
shall offer, to depart somewhat from the line of ar- 
gument pursued by others, and to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to one or two subjects of 
vital importance to our friends who dwell on the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains. 

For years those people have been without the 
pale of our jurisdiction, because Great Britain pre- 
tended title to the lands on which they were re- 
siding. But now, fortunately, all difficulties from 
that quarter are at an end, and we are left free to 
pursue such a course, with regard to Oregon, as 
may be dictated by justice and right. Under these 
circumstances, the American settlers in Oregon 
renew their calls upon us for protection, and en- 
treat us to extend over them the shield of our Con- 
stitution and laws. Shall those calls and those 
entreaties be received, as heretofore, with indif- 





f 


' American Oregon only by our authority. But I 
do assert, that such is the general sentiment of the 


|| ference? Shall we leave the people of Oregon law- 
| less and defenceless? or shall we recognize them 
| as members of our great family, and give them 


adherence to it, and directly repudiating its author- 


| 
| the language of another) ‘‘are American citizens, || 
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the peace, quiet, and safety, ever inseparable from 
civil government? The population of Oregon ex- 
ceeds twenty thousand souls. Such a number of 
civilized people cannot live together without laws. 
Now, I do not say that laws can be established in 


people of Oregon. It is true, that our citizens 
there have established a temporary government at 
their own instance; but it is equally true, that 
many of the people of Oregon are dissatisfied with 
their present government; many refuse to recog- 
nize it at all. At this very moment it may be 
abolished, and wild, unrestrained ar pre- 
vail in that far-off land. I hold in my hand a let- 
ter from A. L. Lovejoy, Esq., one of the most | 
prominent, intelligent, and influential citizens of | 
Oregon. The letter is dated 17th of September, 
1847, and contains the following passage: 





« The people are getting tired of our provisional govern- 
ment, and there are many who refuse to recognize this gov- 
ernment at all, and say they will wait until the United States 
come,” &c. * When the news reached us that the Govern- 
ment had done nothing for us, [assure you there was much 
complaint; and great complaintattached to the United States | 
for not extending their laws over this country. I do not be- | 
lieve Congress is aware how much we need their protec- 
tion.”? 








Such, sir, is the state of affairs in Oregon: a 
portion of the people denying the legality of their || 
provisional government; a portion openly refusing || 





ity; and all looking to this quarter, in the expect- || 
ation and hope of receiving that assistance which || 
is to place them on the same footing with other citi- | 
zens of the United States who are similarly situated | 
with themselves. Why, then, should we longer | 
hesitate to establish a government over Oregon? || 
The people of Oregon (if I may be permitted to use 





‘no less than we. They are on American soil, no 
‘less than we. They are pursuing legal employ- 
‘ments, no less than we. It appears to me, then, || 
‘a burning disgrace to our institutions and charac- 1 
‘ ter to leave them longer in the condition in which || 
* they now are; and it would be far more creditable | 





Ho. or Reps. 


after all, it is only a portion of the people of Oregon, 
who have the semblance, even, of a government 
Another portion are absolutely independent, and in 
a state of nature, yielding no obedience to an 

laws, and controlled exclusively by their own coy;- 
ceptions of right and wrong. To pretend that a 
country so circumstanced possesses a government 
is an absolute mockery. The fact is, Oregon hes 
no government. The compact which has been div- 
nified by the name of government, was nearly 


nothing in the first place, and is every day be- 
coming less. The causes which are effectine this 


dissolution are many and obvious. As the popu- 
lation of Oregon increases, their interests become 
more complicated and diversified; the grounds of 
disagreement between the different members of the 
community become more numerous; and the num- 
ber of bad and lawless men is multiplied. Just jy 
proportion, therefore, to the ee and increas- 
ing necessity of a stable government and laws jn 
the Territory of Oregon, does the existing com- 
pact become weak, feeble, and worthless. Sone 
of the sections of the Oregon organic law, too, 
tend powerfully and rapidly to its own destruc. 
tion. The third section of that law authorizes any 
person in Oregon to hold, under certain restric. 
tions, one square mile of land, ‘in a square or 
oblong form, according to the natural situation of 
the premises.’’ Under the provisions of this law, 
much of the best land in Oregon is already taken 


_up. The latest immigrants into that country, 
| finding such to be the fact, are of course dissatis- 


fied, and are beginning to disregard the land laws 
of the Territory. ‘They assert that all the lands 
in Oregon belong to the United States, and are as 
much the property of one citizen as another, until 
Congress passes some law granting them away. 
The old settlers insist, on the other hand, that they 
have been compelled to legislate concerning the 
lands in the Territory, in order to maintain quiet 
in the country; that the rules they have adopted 
are just, and shall be adhered to until Congress in- 
terfere. Thus, conflicting interests and views are 
starting up—interests and views that are becoming 
hourly more hostile, more bitter, and more antag- 
onistical to each other, and must, unless we inter- 
fere, utterly annihilate every vestige of govern- 
ment in the Territory of Oregon. 


| officers of the provisional government have any | 





_* to renounce the country forever, than allow it to | 


‘remain in this disreputable position, and still be 
‘a portion of the American Union.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the statementso frequently made, 
in order to delay our action concerning the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, that the people of that Territory | 
have a sufficient government already, is not only 
disproved by the declarations of the inhabitants || 
of the country, but by the very nature of their | 
government. The provisional government of Ore- 
gon is a compact—not a theoretical, but an actual, 
voluntary compact, entered into by and among the 
people of Oregon, ‘‘until such time as the United 
States of America extend their jurisdiction over 
them.’? That compact is regarded by the people 
of Oregon as binding none but the parties to it, 
and binding them only so long as they choose to | 
be bound. No one in Oregon believes that the 


legal right to enforce the laws of the Territory. || 
On the contrary, the opinion is universal, that if | 
one of the territorial officers should attempt to | 
carry into execution a territorial law by force, he | 
would be liable to a civil action, at the instance of | 
the party aggrieved, so soon as we extend our | 





laws over Oregon, or so soon as the parties come | 
There is no | 
power of enforcing the laws of Oregon but the | 
power of public opinion. Heretofore, the adjudi- | 


within any competent jurisdiction. 


cations of the courts upon mere matters of con- | 
tract, or petty misdemeanors, have been respected || 
and obeyed; but no high criminal offences are pun- 
ished, or attempted to be punished. The imbecile |) 
provisional government could not withstand an en- | 
counter with a malefactor resisting the infliction of 


any heavy penalty. Serious offences are, therefore, || 


permitted to go unpunished, and almost unnoticed. || 


It is represented that some of the people of Ore- | 
gon have never yielded their assent to the govern- 


ment, but have at all times abstained from any 


t 


participation in its affairs. These dissenters, if I | 
may so term them, are not regarded as responsible i 
to the provisional government; nor are the laws of 1 
Oregon considered obligatory upon them. So that, } 


The clause in the organic law relating to Eng- 
| lish subjects is also calculated to destroy the pro- 
| visional government. When our people went to 
| Oregon, they found alarge number of Englishmen 
| already there. Upon the formation of their pro- 


visional government, all the people in Oregon who 
were willing to participate in that institution, were 
invited to join in the effort to secure its establish- 
ment. The citizens of Great Britain and the Uni- 


| ted States were equally zealous in their effort to 


organize a government, And in order to insure a 
harmonious action between Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, it became necessary to guarantee to the 
latter their right of allegiance to their native coun- 
try. The 9th section of the 2d article of the or- 
ganic law is in these words: 

« All officers under this compact shall take an oath as 
follows, to wit: I do solemnly swear that I will support the 
organic law of the provisional government of Oregon, so far 
as said organic law is consistent with my duties as a citizen 
of the United States, or as a subject of Great Britain, and 
faithfully demean myself in office. So help me God.” 

Such is the fundamental law of Oregon. Under 
that law, in the event of a conflict of views be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, the 
people of Oregon are necessarily divided. In the 
event of hostilities between the two countries, 4 
civil war must spring up in Oregon—a civil war 
authorized and enjoined by the laws of the Terri- 
tory—one portion of the people marshaling be- 
neath our flag, and the other beneath the cross of 
Saint George. Let it not be said that our citizens 


_in Oregon are to blame for such a state of things. 


They had neither the right nor the power to drive 
Englishmen out of Oregon. In the establishment 
of a government they were compelled to conciliate 
as much as possible. They were not able to force 
their laws upon foreigners, and were, therefore, 
driven to gain assent to the laws by the terms 
which have been mentioned. It is not the fault of 
American citizens in Oregon, but of American Rep- 
resentatives here, that Englishmen are dwelling 


upon our soil under an oath administered upon 


our soil to support their Queen. 


Still another cause that is working the over- 
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throw of the Oregon provisional government is, 
the want of pecuniary means, The government 
of Oregon has no means. Some of the counties in 
the Territory refuse to pay any revenue. There 
js not a cent in the Territorial treasury. The pro- 
yisional government has resorted, as a measure of 
relief, to the perilous use of paper money. Pos- | 
sessing no revenue, the government has not been | 
able to sustain its credit; government drafts are 
said to be worth less than ten cents in the dollar. | 
We all know how impossible it is to carry on a | 
government without money. Our old Confedera- | 
tion was broken up chiefly on that account. And | 
the same dissolution is rapidly progressing with | 
regard to the government of Oregon. In all our | 
Territories except Oregon, we have acted on the | 
prineiple that governments cannot be conducted | 
without money. We have, accordingly, paid all 
the officers of the Territorial governments, with | 
but few exceptions. Why, then, should we delay 
to adopt the same policy with regard to Oregon? | 
All seem to concur in the justice of that policy. 
Mr. VINTON. I do not consider it necessary 
to establish a government in Oregon. All that it | 
is necessary for us to do is, to appropriate money | 
to enable the people of Oregon to maintain their | 
present government. 
Mr. HALL. [am not sure that the gentleman | 
from Ohio is not right. I am inclined to believe 
that if we would recognize the legality of the pro- 
visional government, and pay its expenses, the 
people of Oregon would be satisfied. ut, sir, we | 
cannot even get that action on the part of Con- 
cress. A majority of this House seem deter- 
mined that we shall do nothing for Oregon without | 
inserting in our law an anti-slavery proviso. Gen- 
tlemen are resolved that the people of Oregon shall | 
die by piecemeal, that they shall die by inches, || 
rather than any legislation shall be adopted by us 
unclogged by a restriction upon the institution of | 
slavery. Itis time, sir, that we should lay aside || 
our sickly fears on account of the black race, and | 
sympathize a little for the white race. The white 
people of Oregon demand our help; and the ques- 
tion is not whether the blacks in that Territory 
shall be free, but whether the whites shall exercise 
the rights of government. If we were willing to 
give to the people of Oregon the privilege which | 
every community should possess, of regulating 
their own internal affairs according to their own 
notions of right and propriety, there would be no 
difficulty about the matter. But honorable mem- 
bers of this House rise in their places, and declare 
that they will not vote for this bill, or any other 
upon the same subject, unless we agree to pass a 
section forever prohibiting the existence of African 
slavery in the Territory of Oregon. It may be 
well tosnquire what good such a line of conduct can 
possibly effect? Of the twenty-odd thousand peo- 
ple in Oregon, Iam assured, upon good authority, | 


& aS ‘ 





| 








that but seven went there as slaves. There is every | 
reason to believe that the character of the migra- 
tion to that country will be the same hereafter 
which it has been heretofore. All, or nearly all, 
of the emigration to Oregon is from the free States 
of the Northwest, or from the State of Missouri. 
Of the two or three thousand persons who have 
gone from my State to Oregon, but two, I believe, 
were slaveholders. The owners of slaves prefer 
to remain at home. It is only men of more mod- 
erate means who are willing to encounter the diffi- 
culties of removing to Oregon. If, sir, the past be 
any criterion by which we may judge of the future, 
then, when the population of Oregon shall amoun 
to one hundred thousand, the number of slave im- | 
migrants in the country will be considerably less | 
than fifty. Among a people having but one or 
two individuals out of every two thousand or more, 
interested in slave property, the institution of sla- 
very never can and never will be tolerated. Why, 
then, insist upon the miserable anti-slavery ai 
straction, about which we have heard so much ? | 
ls effect has been to defeat the Oregon bill once || 
already, If persisted in, it will defeat the Oregon | 





bill this session, and so on, session after session, 
until the people of Oregon are sufficiently numer- 
ous to become a State of this Union, or are driven 
to seek the protection of another Government. In 
the mean w ile, they will be doomed to suffer on, 
beneath the mischiefs of no vernment, the curses 
of anarchy, the robberies of bad men turned loose 
without the restraints of law, and the attacks of 





years, being a citizen of the United States, or having filed his 


the infatuated Indians who surround them. If the 
enactment of the proviso were necessary to the 
exclusion of slavery from Oregon, I would not be 
surprised at the pertinacity with which it has been 
urged. But since we know that slavery cannot 
exist in Oregon under any circumstances, the 
attempt to embarrass the Oregon question with the | 
clause restricting that institution, appears to me a 
most needless, a most reckless, and a most wicked 
supererogation. But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten 
on to another topic, about which I wish to say a 
few words. 

My chief object in obtaining the floor was, to 
announce my intention to introduce an amendment 
to the Oregon bill, proposing the grant of lands to 
actual settlers in the Territory of Uenen, and thus || 
to bring that subject to the early consideration of 
the committee. The amendment I shall offer is 
the following: 

ind he it further enacted, That provision shall hereafter 
be made by law, to secure and grant three hundred and 


twenty acres of land in the Territory of Oregon, to every 
head of a family, or single person over the age of eighteen 


declaration of intention to become a citizen, as required by 
the naturalization laws, who has settled, or shall settle in 
said Territory, within twenty years from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, and shall cultivate and use the said land for | 
five consecutive years, or to his heirs in case of his de- | 
cease. 


Mr. EVANS. The Committee on Public Lands 
have reported a bill securing the gentleman’s ob- | 
ect. 

Mr. HALL. I am well aware of what the 
Committee on Public Lands has done. The bill 
reported by that committee is somewhat objection- 
able. It regulates the mode of selecting the lands. 


further information concerning the situation of the 
lands in Oregon. The bill of the committee also 
gives 160 acres to each child. This I am told the 
people of Oregon do not want. They do not want 
large tracts given toa single family. They want | 
the country settled as densely as possible, not with | 
children, but with arm-bearing citizens. And now, | 
sir, as to the grounds upon which I rest my pro- | 
posed amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it cannot be doubted that our | 
settlements in Oregon have saved to us all of that | 
country to which we are now entitled. England, 
through her powerful agent, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, had, many years ago, established numerous 
posts in Oregon, and was exercising jurisdiction | 
over all that country. The British “had crossed | 
‘the 49th degree, come down upon the Columbia, | 
‘taken possession of it from the head to the mouth, 
‘fortified and colonized it, monopolized the fur 
‘trade, driven all our traders across the mountains, 
‘killed more than a thousand of them, (through 
‘their Indians,) and used the Columbia, through 
‘which they brought goods free of duty into our 


|| Territories, up into the Rocky Mountains, and || 


‘across them.’’? Such was the posture of affairs || 


when our citizens commenced migrating to Oregon | 
some nine years since. Now, can any one, does 

any one, believe, that if England had been per- || 
mitted to establish herself as firmly south of the | 
Columbia as she was north of that river, that in 
the absence of our citizens from that section, she 
would have relinquished her grasp upon that coun- 
try? Such certainly has not been her course here- 
tofore. England is always seeking to extend her 
dominion, and to enlarge her possessions. And 
when she has once planted her foot upon any spot | 
of soil, she never withdraws it except under the 
operation of the sternest necessity. Notwithstand- 
ing the great stress which was laid upon the dis- | 
coveries of the Spanish and of our navigators, we 

found, in our controversy with England, that the 
American cabins in the valley of the Columbia 
were the great bulwark to our rights in that quar- | 
ter. To English posts we opposed American | 
dwellings; to a traders we opposed Amer- 

ican farmers, with a force that was irresistible. | 
The settlement of our citizens in Oregon, too, first || 
fixed our attention upon that country. As soon | 
as our pioneers became résidents there, an entire 
revolution was wrought in the sentiments of the |, 
American public with regard to the distant Terri- | 
tory. Convinced that the country was ours, the |; 
the people of the United States conceived it to be |, 
their duty to defend it, and no earthly power could | 
have induced them to abandon to foreign rule that | 
portion of the territory iu which our citizens were 


| countered ; i 


© 
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residing. It was the proper appreciation of this 
senument by Great Britain, and that alone, which 
induced her to abandon jer extravagant preten- 
sions, and retire north of the 49th parallel of north 
latitude. Our settlers in Oregon, then, having, by 
their enterprise, hardihood, and activity, forced 
their way to the shores of the Pacific, and thus 
saved tousa vast territory, reaching through seven 
degrees of latitude and over fifteen hundred miles 
of longitude, it is certainly no more than justice 
to give them a portion of the immense domain 
which they have secured to the Union. To these 
facts, and these of so much importance, are to be 
added the circumstances connected with the settle- 
ment of Oregon. 

The first “‘regular’’ emigration from the United 


| States to Oregon took place in the year eighteen 


hundred and thirty-nine. Since that time various 
movements have been made in the United States 


_ calculated and intended to induce and facilitate, as 


much as possible, the settlement of our people in 


the Territory of Oregon. Various exploring ex- 


peditions, under the direction of the Federal Gov- 


, ernment, have visited Oregon, and their reports 


have been printed and widely circulated through 
thecountry. Detachments of dragoons have been 
sent from the western parts of the Union, to pro- 
tect our Oregon emigrants against the attacks of 
the Indians on their route. On the 6th day of 
February, 1843, a bill was passed by the Senate 
of the United States, by a vote of twenty-four to 
twenty-two, and on the third of February, 1845, 
a bill was passed by the House of Representa- 


| tives, by a vote of one hundred and fifty to fifty- 


| nine, organizing a Territorial Government for 
This, I think, should not be done, until we have | 


Oregon. Both of these bills provided for the fu- 
ture grant of six hundred and forty acres of land 
to every white male settler in Oregon, of the age 
of eighteen years and upwards, and if married, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to his wife, 


| and the same to each child under eighteen years 


of age. The Legislatures of numerous States 
adopted resolutions instructing their Senators, and 
requesting their Representatives in Congress, to 


| vote for the establishment of a Territorial Govern- 


ment over Oregon, and for grants of lands to actual 
settlers in that Territory. Under the operation of 
all these appliances, large annual emigrations have 
gone from the United States to Oregon since the 
by eighteen hundred and forty-two. The num- 

er of our people in Oregon soon became very 
considerable. A civil government was absolutely 
necessary to their comfort and well-being, and hav- 
ing appealed in vain to Congress to establish a 


| government over them, they were foreed, driven 
to establish a government of their own. And 
‘now, what was their situation? All the lands in 
| Oregon belonged to the United States. The houses 


in which our emigrants lived, the fields they culti- 
vated, were upon lands belonging to the same great 
proprietor. ‘Though our Government had induced 
our citizens to remove to Oregon, yet it resolutely 


refused to make any provision concerning them, 


or the lands on which they had settled, but in 
effect said to them, ‘* Gentlemen, you must take care 


| of yourselves.” In order, therefore, to secure to 
|| each individual the product of his own labor; in 


order to secure the industrious against the attacks 


| of the idle; in order to secure one neighbor against 
_ the encroachments of another; in order to secure 
|| the old emigrant against unjust interference on the 


part of the new; in order to prevent fierce and an- 


gry quarrels, controversies, tumults, bloodshed 


and murder,—the people of Oregon were compelied 
to arrange to some extent the rights of individuals 
to the lands in their Territory. Under the laws 


_ which have been enacted by the Oregon Legislature 
| for that purpose, every individual in Oregon has 


selected a tract of land, has converted it into a 
farm, and devoted the whole of his labor and all 
of his little means to its improvement. Now, I 
ask this committee, I appeal to their sense of — 
tice to say, if, in view of the many difficulties 
and sufferings the people of Oregon have en- 
f in view of the life of toil and dan- 
ger they have lead ; if, in view of the hardshi 
they have undergone ; if, in view of the benefits 
they have conferred upon the country, by explo- 
ring and conquering the wilderness,—I ask, if, in 
view of all this, it would be right for us to step in 
and annul all the acts of the Oregon Legislature 
concerning the lands in Oregon, to declare all the 
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rights guarantied by those acts null and void, and | 


to seize all the improvements upon the public lands 
in Oregon to the use of the United States? Such 
conduct, it appears to me, would be mean and 
despicable in the extreme. I do not ask that all 
the acts of the Oregon Legislature concerning the 
public lands be confirmed. But I do ask that we 


give our citizens in Oregon such assurances of | 
grants of land as will secure to them the chief part | 


of their improvements, and satisfy them that we 
are influenced by a proper spirit of equity towards 
them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose a grant of 
Jand to the present settlers in Oregon merely; | de- 
sire such grants to be made to all of our citizens 
who have settled, or who shall settle in Oregon, 
within the next five years. My object is, to pro- 
tect the people of Oregon, to secure them against 
all foreign aggression, and to attach the country to 
our Union firmly and forever. 

Mr. Chairman, the defence of our people has 
ever been regarded as one of the most important 
duties of the Federal Government. For this, forts 
have been erected; for this, an army and a navy 


are maintained; for this, millions of dollars are an- | 


nually a ; for this, wars have been pros- 
ecuted. 


nd so highly do we esteem the safety of | 


our people, that those who have been most distin- | 


guished in their defence are ever the favorite ob- 
jects of our regard. ‘That our citizens in Oregon 
should be protected, is a proposition that will not 
be seriously questioned. How, then, can we best 
protect them? How give them the readiest and 
surest means of defence? By sending navies to 
sweep the seas of every enemy who may appear? 
By sending regular soldiers to Oregon to drone 


away their existence until the clarion of war is | 
sounded? Such is not my opinion. To keep upa 


standing army in Oregon suflicienlly large to meet 
and oppose successfully any force which might 
be brought to bear upon that country by Great 


Britain, or other first-rate nations, would require | 


not only an enormous expenditure, but such an ad- 
dition to our peace establishment as no man in our 
Union would favor. To wait until the commence- 


ment of hostilities with such Powers, and then at- | 


tempt to send troops from the United States to Ore- 
gon soon enough to defend that Territory, might 
be a dangerous and fatal experiment. From the 


British possessions mn Asia to the mouth of the | 


Columbia river, is a sail of six weeks; from 
New York to the same point is a voyage of six 
months; and from the western frontier of Mis- 
souri to the inhabited parts of Oregon, is a march 
of more than ninety days for the most active 
troops. In the event of a war with England, there- 
fore, our enemy could attack the settlements of 
Oregon full fifty days before we could get to their 
assistance. Since, then, itis not practicable for us 


aging such settlements, is granting lands to actual || being the facts, what can induce emigrati 


settlers. Our people, who have gone to Oregon, 
have gone under the expectation of getting lands 
to settle upon. If that expectation be disappointed, | 
emigration will cease to a great extent, for there 
will be nothing to induce it. That 1am correct in 
the opinion, that our citizens will not emigrate to 
Oregon unless the Federal Government grants 
them lands, a very little reflection, it is appre- 
hended, will satisfy every impartial mind. ‘The 
distance from the State of Missouri to the Walla- 


mette valley is about twenty-two hundred miles. |) 


The whole of this distance is over an unsettled | 
country, filled with tribes of warlike Indians, and | 


| much of it is over barren plains, bald hills, or 


to defend Oregon, either by stationing troops there | 


in a time of peace, or sending troops there in 
a time of war, how can we defend the country? 
I answer—BY SETTLEMENTS. Yes, sir, settle 


Oregon; place fifty thousand American riflemen, | 
with their families, in the valley of the Colum- | 


bia, and every foe that can attack us in that quar- 
ter may be may be laughed to scorn. 
protection is worth all the navies we could ever 
put afloat—is worth all the garrisons we can ever 


station in our Territories along the Pacific. At the | 


first note of alarm, at the first intimation of dan- 


ger, our hardy citizens, gathering together beneath || 


the flag of their country, would reénact on that 
side of the continent the proudest scenes that have 
ever been performed on this. Stimulated by a 
high and enthusiastic national sentiment, animated 
by the zeal inherent in American breasts, and, 
above all, nerved and urged on by a sense of duty 
to their wives and their little ones, “ they would gird 
themselves for the combat, and go forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer.’? And what American would 
not be gratified at such a spectacle? What Amer- 
ican would not be gratified to see the people of 
Oregon strong enough to defend themselves? -What 
American would not be gratified to see them ad- 
vance our standards triumphantly in the face of 
the invader of their soil, and drive him, by their 
own unaided exertions, back to the sea? “None. 
I am sure, not one. 


Such a | 





j 


place our citizens in Oregon in this position, is the | 


encouragement of speedy settlements in their Ter- 
ritory. And the only effectual mode of encour- 


rugged mountains. The removal from the United 
States to Oregon is, in consequence, no trifling 
matter. Owing to the exposures incident to such 
an enterprise, the change in the mode of living re- | 
quired by it, and other causes, full one-third of the | 


emigrants are attacked by disease while upon the || 


road. All suffer greatly, many die. But this is not 
all. The emigrants to Oregon have to pass over 
many lofty mountains, some of them nearly two 
miles high. In those elevated regions, snow falls 
early and to a very great depth. If, by any acci- 
dent, the emigrants are delayed beyond a certain 
period, there is great danger of their way being 
blocked up and rendered impassable by the snows. 
In the autumn of 1846, many of the emigrants, 
both to Oregon and California, met with this terri- 
ble disaster. Eighty of the emigrants to California 
were detained by the snows in the Sierra Nevada. 
Of that number, thirty-three perished. The sur- 
vivors subsisted upon the bodies of their deceased 
comrades. Parents ate children, and children ate 
parents. Brothers ate sisters, and sisters brothers, 
Husbands feasted upon the remains of wives, and 
wives feasted upon the remains of their husbands. 
The same awful fate, it is understood, befell the | 
Oregon emigrants who were detained by the snows. 
The people in California, learning the situation of 
the unfortunate emigrants to that country I have 
mentioned, sent to their assistance, and succeeded 
in getting most of the survivors through the moun- 
tains during the winter. In April, 1847, a relief 
party from California found one of the emigrants in 
his mountain * camp.’’ He was seated ina misera- 
ble cabin, the floor of which was covered all over 
with human bones; and he had just dug from a 
snow bank a human body that had been dead for 
months, had opened the Pome and taken out the 
Jungs, and had opened the head and taken out the 
brains, and had prepared them for a meal. Those 
who found him offered him provisions; but the 
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, , on from the 
| United States to Oregon? Can it be believed that 


_ our citizens will pass the fertile lands of the new 
| States—labor through deserts and clamber over 
mountains to settle on inferior lands in the valley 
of the Columbia, without some inducement? [; 
is to disregard every known principle of human 
| nature toexpect such athing. Men will not suffer 
}and toil themselves; they will not expose their 
| families to toil, and suffering, and danger, without 
| some reward, or the expectation of reward. You 
| cannot expect our people to leave our fertile west. 
ern Iands to perform a wearisome journey of 
| months, and to expend hundreds of dollars, with- 
' out remuneration. It is no answer to this to say 
| that emigrants are going to Oregon. They are 
going to Oregon because they believe they are to 
| getlands. Destroy this belief—announce that Jands 
| are not to be given to settlers in Oregon—and your 
/ emigration will stop, if not entirely, at least to a 
very considerable extent. But give land to every 
arm-bearing citizen who will go to Oregon and set- 
tle there, and you wil! quickly pour such a flood of 
emigration into our Territories beyond the Rocky 
| Mountains as will infuse life, and energy, and ac- 
tivity, and security, throughout that section, 
Suppose, however, that I am wrong in the opin- 
ion that a refusal to grant lands to actual settlers in 
Oregon will seriously diminish the present rate of 
migration to that Territory, does it follow that such 
grants are not necessary? Notatall; by no means. 
I presume it will not be denied, that under a prom- 
ise of Congress to give lands to every one who may 
settle in Oregon within the next five years, that 
country will settle more rapidly than if no such 
promise be made. But the speedy settlement of 
Oregon is a matter of the first importance: it may 
| be essential to the safety of our citizens in Oregon. 
It is impossible for us to say when war will break 
out between the United States and some one or 
other of the nations of Europe. Events are trans- 
piring every day which may plunge us into a war, 
without notice and without preparation. We may, 
indeed, hope that so great a calamity is not in store 
| for us; but it would neither be wise nor prudent 
| for us to regulate our conduct by such a belief. It 
| is our duty, as the representatives of a great and 
free peeple, to adopt all measures necessary and 
| proper to protect our citizens in every part of our 
extended territories. But the only effectual mode of 
protecting our citizens in Oregon, is to settle that 
| country—not to settle it ultimately, not to settle it 
| 
| 





in the course of a century, but to settle it now—to 
settle it at the earliest moment possible. And how 
can we effect that object? how can we settle Ore- 


demented wretch—demented by the intensity and | gon more speedily, more certainly, and more con- 


long continuance of his sufferings—preferred to 


devour the carrion of a man. These facts are 


_mentioned not for the purpose of exciting horror, 


but in order to explain some of the dangers, some 
of the risks, some of the perils encountered by our 
Oregon emigrants. 

Again: the expenses of migrating to Oregon are 
by no means inconsiderable. I think that I speak 
within the bounds of moderation, when I assert that 


_ the ordinary cost of removing a family of six per- 


| lars. 


sons to Oregon is not less than three hundred dol- 
The teams employed by the emigrants are 
for the most part broken down by the fatigues of 
the trip, their wagons are worn out, and a stock of 
at least a half-year’s provisions is exhausted. Add 
to this, that it must always require some months 
before people moving to an entirely new country 


/ean engage in a business which will yield them 


| the soil of Ore 


| 


| any return; and I am sure that my estimate of the 
/expenses of removing to Oregon will be found 


rather under than over the ‘‘*mark.”’ Now, the 
real character of Oregon is well ascertained and 
understood. It is known, beyond all dispute, that 
gon is not equal to the soil of the 
Mississippi valley. Oregon very much resembles 
New England in its general features; it is much 
interrupted by mountains; its valleys are small, 
compared with the whole extent of surface, and its 
fertility is inferior to that of the best lands in the 
West. It is true, the commercial advantages of 


| Oregon are equal, if not superior, to those of any 


_of the Atlantic States; but such advantages are not 


But the only thing that can | 


calculated to influence our pioneers until they have 
been developed. Commercial advantages are not 
apt to be properly appreciated until they have been 


‘manifested by actual test and experience. Such 


veniently, than by giving lands to actual settlers 
within its limits, and within a short period to 
come? 

But it may be asked, do I assert that, by the en- 
couragement of settlements in Oregon, that coun- 
try will soon be strong enough to stand, single- 
handed, against the great nations of the world? [ 
certainly pretend nothing of the kind. Every one 
must know, that in the event of a war with any of 
the Powers of Europe—with Great Britain for ex- 
ample—our enemy would be able to send a com- 
paratively small force to the attack of our people 
on the coast of the Pacific. The great struggle 
would be here; the great battles would be fought 
on this side of America. If, indeed, Oregon be 

ermitted to remain weak and feeble, as she now 
is, it would certainly be occupied by the enemy. 
But it is equally certain, [ apprehend, that the 
largest force England, in a contest with us, could 
send to Oregon, would not exceed thirty thousand 
or forty thousand troops. My opinion is, that she 
could not spare one-half of that force for that pur- 
pose. The great part of her means of every kind 
would find employment elsewhere. What [ main- 
tain, then, is this: that if et be ay 
aged in Oregon, the le of Oregon will, in a 
very few wena: be abundantly able to defend them- 
selves with ease against all atiacks that can be made 
upon them by any nation at war with the United 
States. If any confirmation of this opinion be re- 
quired, it is only necessary to look to the history 

| of the last few years, or to open our eyes on what 
is passing around us. The whole of the popula- 
tion of Wisconsin, in 1830, was only sixteen 
| thousand. Wisconsin now contains a population 
| of more than two hundred and forty thousand. 
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fowa, a few years ago, was a wilderness. She is 
now a sovereign State, with two representatives | 
on this floor. The population of Illinois, in 1830, | 
was about ane hundred and fifty-seven thousand. ] 
Her population, at this time, is not far short of |, 
eight hundred thousand. Many of our new States |) 
more than triple their population in every period || 
of ten years. These are the effects which have 
been produced by the natural increase of our pop- || 
ulation, and the migration of our citizens. Let us | 
only turn a portion of that mighty stream to Ore- 
gon, by proper inducements, and in less than | 
iwenty years we will witness such changes as | 
occur nowhere else in the world but in America, I 
and nowhere else in America but in the United || 
States. The forests of Oregon * will fall and rise 
again, transformed into habitations of ease and ele- | 
gance;”” cities will spring up where is now the un- 
proken roar of ocean, and hundreds of thousands of 
people, active, industrious, enterprising, and fear- | 
jess, cover the plains of Oregon, and bid defiance | 
to all assaults, come whence they may. It is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the results that may be expected | 
from the expansive power, if | may so term it, of |, 
our population. Under its operation our Indian | 
frontier has receded westward nearly one thousand || 
miles in the last forty years. Missouri, that con- || 
tained less than twenty thousand inhabitants in || 
1812, contains full six handeod thousand inhabi- || 
tants now, and has sent a force of citizen-soldiers, || 
equivalent to eight regiments, to participate in the || 
recent war with Mexico, and stood prepared to || 
send double that number of troops, if their services | 
had been required. Every year the expansive || 
force of our population isincreasing. Sometwenty- |, 
five years past our population did not increase at | 
the rate of more than a quarter of a million an- || 
nually; its present annual increase is but little less || 
than a million. Give a portion of this population || 
a direction to Gregon; turn ouremigration thither; || 
induce it there by proper grants, and in less time || 
than the most sanguine can now anticipate, a living || 
tide will roll over that country, carrying liberty, | 
and power, and self-protection along with it. And |, 
is not that ** consummation devoutly to be wished || 
for?” Is it not desirable that our people on the || 
shores of the Pacific should be as safe as they are 
on the shores of the Atlantic? that our flag should 
fly as securely on the banks of the Columbia as on | 
the banks of the Hudson, and give as complete 
protection to our citizens on the one river as on 
the other? For myself, I desire our people to be 
in safety everywhere in our land; I desire the 
broad stripes and the bright stars of the Union to 
float over and protect every dweller within our 
wide domain. 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen seem to be 
frightened well-nigh from their propriety at the 
very thought of granting land to actual settlers in 
Oregon. They regard such a project as entirely 
novel, and without precedent in the history of 
American legislation. It is with unfeigned grati- 
fication that [ can inform those gentlemen their || 
fears are groundless. On the 4th day of August, 
1842, an act was passed by the Congress of the 
United States, entitled ** An act to provide for the 
armed oceupation and settlement of the unsettled 
parts of the peninsula of East Florida.’? That act 
gave one hundred and sixty acres of land to every 
person, being the head of a family, or single man 
over the age of eighteen years, able to bear arms, 
who had made, at the time of passing the act, or 
did make, within one year thereafter, “an actual 
settlement within that part of Florida situate and 
being south of ” a certain township line, “and east 
of the base line.” To the grant of land under the 

lorida act, certain conditions were prefixed, the 
Most material of which required, ‘‘ that said set- 
; tlers should erect thereon a house fit for the hab- 
: itation of man, and should clear, enclose, and 
: cultivate at least five acres of said land, and reside 
thereon for the space of four years next following 

the first year after the date of his permit, if he 
‘or she should so long live.”” The propriety of 
the act I have never heard questioned, and I there- 
fore take it for granted, that it is very generally 
approved. What, then, was it which rendered the 
grant of lands to actual settlers in Florida neces- 
hay and proper? Why, sir, the Seminole Indians 
had taken up arms, had murdered some of our 
poonte, and it was found difficult to subdue them 

y the usual mode of warfare. 
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If we may gather the motives which influenced 
the law-makers, from the arguments that were ad- 


vanced in support of the law, it would appear that 


the controlling consideration, in the passage of the 
Florida settlement act, was the difficulty of con- 
ducting military operations in that country, by 
means of troops drawn from other parts of the 
United States. That the same consideration ap- 
plies to the settlement of Oregon, who will deny ? 
I shall not attempt to argue so plain a proposition. 
Here is Florida at our doors. ‘There is Oregon on 
the other side of the continent, separated from us 
by a wilderness more than two thousand miles 
over. If, therefore, grants of land to actual settlers 
in Florida were proper, similar grants to actual 
settlers in Oregon are more than proper. ‘If the 
speedy settlement of Florida was re by the 


Territorial Government in Oregon—Mr. W. P. Hall. 
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‘“« The settlers, then, are to be paid with a smalt 
| part of their own earnings.”’ 


But the value of Oregon is sneered at, its ca- 
pacity for sustaining population is underrated, its 
fertility depreciated, and its importance demied. 
Well, sir, if Oregon is worthless, there can be no 
good reason why grants of land should not be 
made to actual settlers within its limits. For, 
surely, it will not be pretended that it is improper 
to give away, for the purpose of national defence, 
that which is not worth keeping. But what are 
the facts with regard to the importance of Oregon? 


| Making every allowance for the amount of inferior 


best interests of the country, the speedy settlement | 


of Oregon is IMPERATIVELY DEMANDED by the same 
GREAT OVERPOWERING INTERESTS. 
And will Congress refuse to do for Oregon what 


| has been done for Florida? I sincerely trust that 
|, no southern man will oppose the encouragement 
It was a western man | 
| who first introduced the Florida settlement bill 
Western votes united in passing | 


of settlements in Oregon. 


into the Senate. 
that bill into a law; and will southern votes now 
refuse to extend over a Territory of the West the 
same kind of legislation which western votes con- 


tributed to extend over a Territory of the South? | 
When Florida was defenceless, and Georgia was | 


suffering from the ravages of the Indians, the West 
sympathized with their southern brethren, and cor- 
dially coéperated in every measure calculated to 
give them security and peace. Oregon is now de- 
fenceless; and we of the West call upon the South 
to codperate with us in extending protection to 
that far distant Territory, where have gone our 
friends and relations, under the sanction and en- 
couragement of the Federal Government. The 


protection we ask, is the encouragement of settle- | 


ments in Oregon. The encouragement we ask, is 


| the grant of lands to actual settlers. In one word, 


we ask that the principles of the Florida act be 
extended to the Territory of Oregon. This is the 
height and depth, the length and breadth, the 
whole of our demand. 


Mr. Chairman, I have read somewhere, that | 
Mr. Jefferson proposed populating Louisiana by | 
giving lands to the first thirty thousand settlers | 


who should go to that province. This precise 


| plan was not adopted; but sufficient inducements 


were held out to settlers to draw them to that pur- 
And what has been the result? Look over 
the map, and the question will be answered. You 
will there see the States of Louisiana and of Ar- 
kansas and of Missouri and of Iowa, and I might 
add, of Texas, all formed out of the province of 
Louisiana, and now five great States of this Con- 


| federacy, growing in importance every day, con- 
| taining two millions of inhabitants at present, and 


bidding fair to contain a population of eight mil- 
lions in less than twenty years from this time, in- 
creasing our wealth, augmenting our resources, 
multiplying our commerce, and furnishin 


‘| ting t 


a 


us the | 


best soldiers in the world to do battle in the cause | 


of the country. With this proof of the incalcu- 


lable benefits of extending settlements to our new | 


Territories, why should we not adopt that policy 
with regard to Oregon? Will it be said, that grant- 
ing lands to actual settlers in Oregon, is a gratuity 


land, for the number and extent of its mountains 
and barren plains, and yet there is vastly more 
fertile land in Oregon than there is of mountain, 
and swamp, and bog, and lake, and plain, and 
valley, in all New England. And is New England 
of no importance? Her commerce is a large part 
of the commerce of the Union. Her manufactories 
not only supply us with most of our fabrics, but 


| supply a considerable amount for exportation. 


The wealth of New England is greater than that 
of most other parts of the United States of the same 
extent. Fler universities and institutions of learn- 
ing are the pride of the country; her people are the 
wonder of the world. And yet Oregon is superior 
to New England in its natural advantages, superior 
in climate, superior in soil, superior in extent, and 
superior in situation, Still, itis said Oregon is worth- 
less. But cast your eyes over other quarters of the 
globe. The islands of Great Britain and Ireland con- 


| tain less than one hundred and twenty thousand 


| most powerful empire in the world, 


j 


square miles. Yet they constitute the wealthiestand 
France con- 
tains 213,736 square miles, and a population of 
33;560,910. Spain contains 182,758 square miles, 
and a population of 12,168,774. Italy contains 
109,555 square miles, and a population of 22,478,192. 
Oregon contains a larger area than Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Italy, all put together. Now, 
since those countries, with their small territories, 
have become great, powerful, and rich, why may 
not Oregon become great, powerful, and rich also? 
There is nothing to prevent it but our own illiber- 
ality. If we will legislate liberally concerning 
Oregon, if we will give the Territory a hardy, 
active, and industrious population from the United 
States, the almost unequaled natural advantages of 
Oregon will be developed with a rapidity and en- 
ergy that will outrun all anticipation. A numerous 
population will inhabit it. And the same energy 
which now makes New England “ blossom like 
the rose’ and teem with wealth, which has dotted 
her hills with palaces, crowded her waterfai!s with 
workshops, and every ocean with the sails of her 
commerce, will effect the same thing for Oregon, if 
we will but extend over that country our fostering 


and protecting care. 


| ‘ 


} 


for which we will never be paid? As well might | 


you say that the bounty lands we have given our 
soldiers in the Mexican war, is a gratuity for 


which we will never be paid. The grants to set- | 


tlers in Oregon are proposed for the very same | 


reasons for which grants have been made to our 
soldiers. We wish to defend Oregon. In order 
to do this, we wish to induce a portion of our 
people to remove to Oregon—rTo JOIN THE ARMY 
OF OCCUPATION IN THAT counTRY. This is the 


object of the gr’.ats of land. If they do not induce | 


our citizens to migrate to Oregon, they can do no 
harm; they will be an innocent experiment. But 


if they do induce our people to settle in Oregon, | 


they effect the purpose in view; they give that 
country protection in the fullest, amplest, and 
most efficient manner possible, without cost to 
the Federal Government. The onl 
tending such settlements will be in land—land 
which is worthless to us now, and cannot be of 
any value unless our people go and live upon it. 


expense at- | 


It appears to me to be a new mode of estima- 
ce value of a country to look only at the 
number of its broad acres. Commerce and man- 
ufactures are but little less important than agricul- 
ture, and why may not these flourish as well in 
Oregon as elsewhere? Oregon abounds in coal and 
iron, contains immense forests of pine and other 
valuable timber, possesses illimitable water power, 
is in the neighborhood of the great whale fisheries, 
and admirably adapted to stock-raising and the 
growing of wool. Are these great resources noth- 
ing, and are they never to be developed? Oregon 
is but a few weeks’ sail from Asia, the most 
densely populated country on the globe—a countr 
which furnishes an annual trade to Europe wort 
$250,000,000. Oregon is ten thousand miles nearer 
the eastern coast of Asia than Europe is, by the 


usual route of commerce. A calm and peaceful 


sea separates Asia from Oregon. Under such cir- 
cumstances—with such great natural advantages, 


with such vast inducements to exertion—who, that 


is acquainted with American character, can doubt 
that our people in Oregon must acquire an import- 


ant share of the trade of Asia? Impossible. No, 
sir. Give an American population to Oregon, and 


a large part of the Asiatic trade will be, must be 


ours. And when our citizens in Oregon shall have 
' acquired the trade of Asia—a trade which has en- 


| 
iF 


riched every nation that has ever enjoyed it fully; 
when, under its operation, great cities shall have 
been built, and stores of wealth accumulated in the 
valley of the Columbia,—how are we to be affeeted? 
Commerce, sir, will spring up between our Far 
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East and our Far West; a new and an extensive 


their number; our ship-yards will be thronged; | 


every branca of business will be promoted, and 
all the avenues of trade enlarged. 
citing the opinions of others to giving m 
views, as to the importance of Oregon. 
our most distinguished men thus expressed him- 
self upon that subject, in the Senate of the United 
States, a few years since: 


“1 do not dilate upon the value and extent of this great 
country. A word will suflice to explain both. In extent, it 
is Jarger than the Auantic portion of the old thirteen United 
States ; in climate, softer; in fertility, greater; in salubrity, 
superior; in position, better, because fronting Asia and 
washed by a tranquil sea. Inall these particulars, the west- 
ern slope of our continentis far more happy than the eastern. 
In configuration, it is inexpressibly fine and grand—a vast 
oblong square, with natural boundaries, and a single gate- 
way into the sea. The snow-capped Rocky Mountains en- 
close it to the east, an iron-bound coast on the west, a 
frozen desert on the north, and sandy plains on the south. 
All its rivers rising on the segment of a vast circumference, 
seem to meeteach other in the centre, and then flow together 
into the ocean, through a gap in the mountain, where the 
heats of summer and the colds of winter are never felt, and 


own 


where southern and northern diseases are equally unknown. | 


This is the valley of the Columbia—a country whose every 
advantage is crowned by the advantages of position and 
configuration, by the unity of all its parts, inaccessibility of 
its borders, and its single introgression into the sea. 
country is formed for unity, wealth, and strength. 
have but one capital, and that will be a Thebes; but one 
commercial emporium, and that will be a Tyre, queen of 
cities. Such a country can have but one people, one in- 
terest, one government; and that people should be Ameri- 
can, that interest ours, and that government republican.” 


Such a | 
It can | 


Such, sir, is Oregon, such its capacity, such its | 


advantages. By doing our duty, we can make 
that country at once prosperous and happy. -By 


neglecting it as we have done, we cloud its pros- | 


pects for the present, and retard its progress for 
jong years to come. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE AT CHARLESTON. 


SPEECH OF MR.I. E. HOLMES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 28, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and having under consideration the bill making 


| 


I called with a friend upon the Secretary of the 


appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the 


Government— 


Mr. HOLMES said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: As it is my intention to speak 
to the bill, | think it but due to state the order in 
which I shall proceed, to show that I am adhering 
to the provisions of the act that is now before us; 
and I shall endeavor to confine myself closely, 
from the commencement to the end of my speech, 
to matters germane to the bill. I rise in conse- 
quence of amemorial from the citizens of Charleston 
to the House of Representatives for an ——— 
tion to purchase a site for a custom-house. in- 
tend to show that this memorial, after having gone 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, was sent 
to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
his opinion requested upon the propriety or im- 
propriety of this grant. 1 will further endeavor to 
show, that the opinion given by the Executive is 
an opinion denying justice to my constituents; and 
1 shall endeavor, before I am done, to exhibit the 
fact, that that injustice is founded on a deep-settled, 
determined design towards my constituents to do 
injustice. I shall also relate some facts elucidative 
of the course of the Administration that history 


might record—facts related at a period when men _ 


on this floor can testify of them, and when men 


who desire can have the opportunity to refute them, | 


if they are able. 
Sir, the inhabitants of Charleston have presented 


a memorial to you, the Representatives of the | 


States, and have prayed that that justice which has 
been given to other portions of the country—to 


Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, to the | 


great ports of the Atlantic cities, and which is now 
so deservedly to be rendered to the great Crescent 
City of the West, should be meted out to them. 
They ask for $100,000, in addition to the $30,000 
whieh you last year appropriated, to purchase a 
site for a custom-house. On what do they base 


But I prefer || 


their memorial? On the necessity of such a struc- 
ture to the commerce and increasing wealth of the 
city I represent. They state that the building now 
occupied is inadequate for the purposes to which 
it is assigned; that its original structure was not 
intended for the purposes for which it is now used; 
that the trade of the city is increasing, in conse- 
quence of the extension of our railroad system, 


| commencing at Charleston, a port on the Atlantic, 
ne of | 


running through our State, crossing over Georgia, 
in contemplation within two years to reach the 


| waters of the Tennessee, to branch off there until 


it strikes the waters of the Ohio; bearing thus in 
the northern season, when the ice has stopped up 
your lakes, when the frozen waters have locked 
your canals, when your rivers have ice-bound your 


| ships—bearing the products of the vast interior of 


the great West along the mountain ridge, leaping 


| the bosom of the Atlantic, to furnish rich argosies 


_with the iron horse the valleys, coursing down 


gestion of the Secretary, immediately to write a | 


with their rich freights until they throw them upon 


for the exchanges of the world, to return to you 
to be thrown again in lavish abundance upon the 
vast West, to remunerate them for their toil, their 
industry, their energy. And, sir, the memorial is 
signed, first, by the Mayor and Council of the 
city, and then by every merchant of intelligence, 
by the mechanics who know their interest, by the 
entire population, who feel they have been neg- 
lected. And whatthink you has been the response ? 


Treasury, and that Secretary, of great financial 
ability, of keen perception, looking into the future, 
understanding the vast development of resources 
that are to come, told me and my friend who was 
with me—for I like to have a witness in these 
times—that it should be done, for he thought it | 
was right; and stated at the same time that he was 
about to recommend an appropriation for the cit 
of New Orleans—that great city in the valley of the 
Mississippi, in that valley that had first given, as he 
might remark, the impulse to his political life. 

I admired his sentiment, that he should thus dis- 
oy his gratitude to a city that receives within its 
1orns of the crescent the mighty tributes of the 
great rivers of the West, and throws them upon 
the Gulf to be scattered everywhere to return in 
rich benefits unto you. I admired his gratitude; | 
and, let me state, most cheerfully should I vote for | 
that appropriation for New Orleans; it is her right, | 
and I will yield it. I did not expect that the little | 
city I anaes small innumber, but venerable for 
age and her services, should have been treated with 
injustice after this intimation. I went to my friend, 
the chairman of the committee; I presented the 
memorial to the House; I begged him, at the sug- 





| 


letter requesting his opinion, which I was assured | 


should be favorable. Days elapsed, time went by, 


| and at length the letter came. 


I blame not Mr. | 


| Walker. I believe he would have fulfilled his prom- | 


_ knew that the fate of Duane, when he dared to stand 
up in the exercise and majesty of his functions to 
| refuse an Executive mandate, might be his. 1 exon- 


_ demand a larger custom-house. 


_take years to build, to meet the ramifications of 
| these roads, and to serve the purpose when the 


ises; but he was buta minister of the Crown, and he 


erate Mr. Walker. What does hislettersay? Itis 
here to be read; I am not accustomed to read pa- 
pers. He states that the increasing trade of Charles- 
ton, that the railroads in progress, he doubts not, | 
What would be | 
your conclusion from that?) Why, that we imme- 
diately commence a custom-house, which it will 





products are poured into our laps. 
inference. 


But no such 


| pleted, and the full measure of prosperity is gush- 


ing upon us! 


But see the dilemma in which he places himself. | 


| He states that the Secretary of the Treasury re- | 


ceived instructions from the Senate, at the last | 
session, to get estimates from Charleston, to inquire | 
into the propriety and necessity of a custom-house | 
there, the cost, and the plans. Sir, has he returned | 
those plans? Has he obtained those estimates? | 
Has he even inquired? No, sir,no,no. But he | 


which in logic as aera him out from the 
record as ever was. Why? That after the intima- 
sion for a preliminary investigation, or asa prelim- 


| inary step, this House, this Congress, or rather the 
' last House and Congress, appropriated $30,000 fora 


is too skillful not to give an excuse, and an excuse 


' 
{ 
e are to wait until the roads are com- | 
| 


Custom- House at Charleston—Mr. I. E. Holmes. 
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market will be opened for our products; our com- || 
mercial marine will be necessarily augmented; the || 


additional employment thus given to our seamen | 
will enhance the wages of their labor, and multiply | 





acquit Mr. Walker. 
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site, (which he confesses inadequate for the pu rpose 
and which, after eaeteeaaae Ee tells you roved 
so,) what is his conclusion? That the whole mat- 
ter was taken out of his hands; that this House jp 
its wisdom has commenced the work, and super- 
seded the necessity of his executing the resolution 
of the Senate. nd yet, with all that, he tell, 
you he cannot recommend it! Sir, it is perhaps q 
strange thing in these days, when the party rallies 
around men—and men must be partisans or ex. 
pelled—for a man to rise in this Hall and appeal 
from a decision of the Executive (for the decision 
is his) tothe Representatives of the people, to decide 
upon the demands of justice to the people. There 
was a time when it sounded not strange to the 
ears of men that such an appeal should be made; but 
now, when all are fora party, and none are for the 
State, an humble being dare not now express opin- 
ions tothe great. But, sir, I will endeavor to bring 
back, if I can, to this House, to this assembly of 
Representatives, to this collection of intrusted del- 
egates, the consideration of the rights of a people, 
and put them in opposition to the arbitrament of 
this case by the higher power as they assume. 

Sir, Mr. Walker, without inquiry, without in- 
vestigation, as the Senate demanded, dares to tel] 
this House that the building asked for is not essen- 
tial; an opinion formed without inspection, for he 
has not been there; without information, for he 
refused to collect it; an opinion contrary to the 
municipal council of the city; against the intelli- 
gent merchants, whose interests are involved in the 
question; against the intelligent mechanics, who 
are able to measure the length and breadth and 
capacity of a building; and to place his ipse dixit 
against my constituents. 

Sir, again I say, in the sincerity of my heart, I 
This is but another of the 
series of acts of this Administration to the citizens 
of Charleston. I speak not in vague declamation, 
but for every sentence uttered I shall bring the 
weight of fact. Sir, it has so happened that it was 
the fortune—or, perhaps, to my constituency, the 
misfortune—to the people of the country the boon 
was given that Carolina—I speak not of the State, 
but of one of her sons who represented the State, 
and in that lost not sight of the great.interests of 
the Confederacy—that this country was saved by 
the intellect and the moral force and the daring 
efforts of a Senator from South Carolina from the 
most calamitous war—that most dreadful of evils 
—that threatened to overpower us in the Oregon 
question. 

Sir, I like, when I speak of results, to trace them 
gradually, as | would a vast sour’ along the 
windings of a rivulet, till I come to the fountain- 
head, and show from whence the mighty stream 
has gushed. Sir, the Oregon question was made 
the subject of an inaugural, in which the President 
of the United States told the people of the country 
—and particularly the excited population of the 
West—that our title to Oregon was unquestionable, 
to be maintained, never to be relinquished. Ex- 
cited as that population was, ardent to retain that 
country as they exhibited themselves by subse- 
quent action to be, her young men, and her staid 
orators, and her experienced politicians, went into 
the canvass, and upon Oregon they succeeded, 
pledging themselves that Mr. Polk would adhere 
tenaciously to the entirety of the territory—to the 
declaration he had made. Sir, time passed by; the 
country was roused. I happened to be in New 
York in the fall of the year preceding the meeting 
of Congress. Dining at a table, at which most of 
the gentlemen were merchants, they said to me, 
with a depth of feeling, with a solemnity of man- 
ner, that 1s not usual over the convivial cup, “ We 
wish, that if you have any influence with Mr. 
Calhoun, you would get him to come back into 
the Senate.’’ Said I, ‘* Gentlemen, this is a curious 
request; for most of you are Whigs.’’ ‘ Whigs 
or not,” said they, ‘* the country is in danger, and 
we believe he is the only man calculated to rescue 
her from the dangers that impend.’”’ I wrote to 
Mr. Calhoun; I communed with the gallant and 
noble spirit who then occupied the chair in the 
Senate; he agreed with the merchants; Mr. Cal- 
houn reluctantly consented to return. In the mean 
time his election had to take place, and he returned 
not till three weeks after Con : assembled. 
But Congress did assemble; the Presidential mes- 
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sage came in, asserting the right to the entirety of 
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{ 
the Territory, urging upon you, good Representa- | 
tives, to maintain it; and there was a flourish and 
exultation, a bounding of heart, throughout all |. 
those favorable to 54° 40’. Sir, 1 well remember, 
and history may tell, (for the facts are now refu- 
table or establishable,) there was not one Demo- 
crat on this floor (save an humble individual) who 
opposed the President’s message, and resolved not 
to go for 54° 40". I go further; the Whigs on this 
floor, however disposed, being in a minority, said 
to me, for I felt anxious on the subject: ‘It is of || 
no use for us to throw ourselves in the breach; we 
would be overwhelmed. You have excited the 
whole West; you have done more; you have a 
majority, vast, that have pledged themselves never 
to relinquish one inch of that vast domain. We 
can do nothing; it will be a useless sacrifice.”” I | 
admitted it. I went with a friend to the Whigs in | 
the Senate; I urged them to stand their ground. 
Their answer was a plain one, and similar to this: | 
“We are in a woful minority; our motives will be 
mistaken. Why sacrifice unnecessarily ourselves 
and our party?) You have the issues of life and 
death in your hand; pursue them; reap the conse- 
quences, and we will abide our time.”’ Sir, 1 was 
not satisfied. Mr. Calhoun arrived. I called upon 
him with a friend. It was near the hour of mid- | 
night. He begged us to remain, and give a pro- 
gramme of events. That friend said to him: ‘* Mr. 
Calhoun, it is the opinion of all your friends, with | 
the exception of one, without any distinction in 
the Senate or House, that to oppose the message | 
and the views of the President, is to do no good, 


ranadinanensdD lanoasnanii 


| 


but only to be overwhelmed, and henceforward to || 


destroy your ability, your usefulness.”? “Sir,” | 
said he, how are the Whigs?” I then took the 
parole, and related the circumstances exactly as 
they had transpired, and the intercourse I had had 
with the Whigs. He paused, and never shall I 
forget the solemnity of that moment; he paused, 
and made this remark: “To carry out the views 
of the President, and to demand the entire territory, 
is to involve this country in a war with one of the 
great Powers of the earth, endangering all that we 


have gained by our free-trade measures; sacrificing || 


all that we hope for in the rapid development of | 
the future; opening up a series of calamities that | 
no eye, however keenly prophetic, can pierce | 
into;’’ and then added, after a pause: ‘I will go | 
into that Chamber to-morrow, and, if no man stands | 


by me, I will aerate that measure, if, after I have || The 


uttered it, I fall dead upon the floor!’ Sir, it is 
unusual for the gentleman, my colleague in the 
other body, to speak in terms so emphatic. But 
his soul was roused; he saw the country upon a_ 
precipice, hanging, as it were, over the very steep | 
and verge of the vast gulf, and that one breath, one | 
movement, might precipitate us and all our interests | 
in the vast abyss. He hesitated not; and never, 
never can I forget the electric response of the noble 
Virginian who was with me, and who had made 
up his mind likewise to go with the Executive: 
“I will, Mr. Calhoun, sustain you, let the conse- 
quences be what they may.” 

We left him, for the midnight hour had arrived. 


| 
| 





My friend and myself walked for some distance | 


along the pavementat that dead hour without scarce- 
ly exchanging a word, so full were our hearts. 
We parted—as he said, to go to see his assembled 
colleagues who were waiting anxiously the result 
of the conversation; and the next day when I saw 
him I asked him “ How are the rest ?”’—Virginia, | 
the good old Dominion, had sent fourteen out of | 
fifteen young, gallant, unsophisticated, not drilled 
Representatives, fresh from the bosom of the peo- 
ple to represent her on this floor—* How are the 
rest?’ said I. He said, that “* when I related to 
them the result of our conference, they replied, We 
Peer see in it our doom; but we will stand by | 
im.’" I received that communication the next 
morning. I wentinto the Senate; I communicated 
with the heads of the Whig party; and never will 
I forget the Cceep emotion, the flush of animation 
on their countenances, when they said, ** Will he | 
stand by us and lead off?’ Yes, sir, he did lead 
off; and, in spite of all the whippings on, the stim- 
ulants which were given to the donators who were 
around the President asa bod -guard public opinion 
under Mr. Calhoun’s peach 
its high tone, the pulse of war ‘beat fainter and 


| John Bull in the face ! 


} 
began to wane from | 








like a voice of thunder against his measures. And 


| what then? Sir, he told these gentlemen to goon, 


while he himself was carrying on a secret corre- 
spondence—not through his Secretary, the legal 


| organ of the country—with the talented, sagacious, | 


high-minded Mr. McLane, our minister at the | 


Court of St. James. While he was holding out to 


the country that he intended to adhere to the whole | 
of 54° 40’, he was secretly negotiating abroad, and, 


|| Tsay fearlessly , deceiving his friends trom the West, 


who, likea gallant band, almost with Spartan virtue, 
adhered to him. 

Sir, who can forget the indignation that flashed 
like lightning and reverberated as peals from the 
mountains from the bosoms of those western men, 
when they found themselves deceived? He who 
forgets it must forget some of the most exciting 
scenes that cross him in his pathway of life. But 
he was obliged to retreat. And let me state this, 
that on one occasion they were calling upon him, 


| apprehensive he might give way, and his nerves 
| might falter in the contest. 


He said to them, 
‘¢ Gentlemen, be not alarmed, be not alarmed, I will 
look John Bull in the face.’’ Sir, he did look 
And it was a beautiful pic- 


| ture to see the noble bull lifting its head from the 
| grassy pasture of the far northwest, and finding itself 
| beside this indomitable hero,and Dr. Ritchie of the 
| Union” feeling his pulse to see how long this 


indomitable disposition could face that bull. [Roars 


| of laughter.] Sir, we know the result of that; the 


courage went, and he retired, to the utter dismay 
of his friends on this floor, who had called me 
traitor—notin so many words, but by implication— 
when I advocated the yielding all beyond 49°. 
Sir, he retired to 49°, behind the ditch or the fence, 
and then he did louk John Bull in the face, but the 
noble animal merely shook his horn, scowled a 
moment on his brow, and at this time he crops the 
rich herbage of his own domain, or laves his fat 
sides in the calm waters of the Pacific. [Applause.] 

But the time went on, and apprehension in- 
creased with these gentlemen. They went to Mr. 
Polk, and said to him again, ‘* We had your as- 
surance; we have excited the people of the West; 
we will be placed in an awkward, not to say a ri- 
diculous, position, before our constituency.” “Oh, 
(said he,) don’t be alarmed. I tell you what, (and 
| putting himself in the attitude,) let Queen Victo- 
'riacome on! Iam prepared.” [Great laughter.] 
osition was changed; the attitude of the 
| Bull 
| was with a delicate female, re) it was a 
| much more gallant feeling. ell, he himself felt 


| the position in which he was placed, and when | 


| called upon—and I do not speak to the person to 
call him up as a witness, but he has my eye and 
| knows what I say—when called upon by a fune- 
tionary in this House, who asked him, ‘* Are you 
| going to stand to 54° 40’? 
| conceit, but because my constituents are alarmed. 


| They +4 I assured them of your adherence, of | 


your indomitable will; and they wish me to say 
whether this is so or not.”? “ rite them that I 
will adhere to 54° 40’; and (then in sotto voice he 


Senate between me and the people.”” 
He who had enkindled a spirit in this country 


| whispered) if it comes to the worst, Iwill throw the | 
| 


that no man could tell the results thereof—he who | 


had placed gentlemen in a position most awkward 
to their constituency—deserted them and desert- 
ed his position, not, I believe, from good will, but 
from the powerful, energetic, and electric appeal to 
the people of the South Carolinian. 

But, though thus rescued from the perils of his 
own rashness, he forgot not the position in which 
he was placed. He writhed under the denuncia- 
tions of his western friends, one of whom, in the 


name together” would sink “to an infamy so pro- 
found, a damnation so deep, that the hand of resur- 
rection would never be able to drag him forth.” 
He writhed under the denunciations of one on 
this floor, [Mr. Doveras,] who declared here, 
that after the conversations he had held officially 
with Mr. Polk, if he deserted one inch of that ter- 
ritory he was a traitor. 
under these accumulated expressions of indigna- 
tion. But the die was cast, the deed was done; 
but he who caused it to be done, he who opposed 





fainter, until at last the President perceived there || him in the midst of his strength, and rescued the 
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forgotten or forgiven. 

throw the colossal virtue and position of that great 
man, 
ward force, the vim, or the energy of his own ac- 
tion: but he well knew that the noblest castle that 
swells up in its amplitude and in the height of its 


posts. [A laugh.] 
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Sir, he thought to over- 


He knew it could not be done by the out- 


proud towers, against which the winds of the mid- 
night beat in vain, has sometimes been crumbled into 
ruin by the rats that gnaw at its sills and grownd- 
Well, he could not undermine, 
with all his subterranean virtue, the reputation of 
that distinguished son of South Carolina; but he 
intended, as far as he could, to inflict upon his 
State what he was impotent in his efforts to inflict 


| upon the man; and the first thing that was done— 


I complain not—the first act was to destroy the 
navy-yard at Charleston, in the State of South 
Carolina, which Mr, Van Buren, whom they once 
idolized—and let me say that he isa gentleman, 
so far as my intercourse has been with him—which 
Mr. Van Buren, whom they now revile, after due 
consideration and consultation with the Board and 
the Secretary of the Navy, granted to my city; a 


| position recommended peculiarly for its ability to 
| fit and outfit vessels on account of its live oak and 


its tall long-leafed pines; a position, the only one 
between the Gulf, with all its storms, and Cape Hat- 
teras, on the North Carolina coast, with its dreaded 


gales; a position, the best calculated to save our 


‘| navy when running, the month of September, 


ad frightened his gaze; but now the contest | 


from the ruins and distresses which accumulate 
around other vessels, and which threaten them. 
Sut coolly, without apology, without inquiry, 
twice was it struck, and the only one that was 
struck, from the roll of the navy-yards and sta- 


| tions in the country. I felt the blow, but I remem- 
| bered what the Scotch say— 


* Show not your disposition on every occasion, 
There is a time that cometh to all men: 
Abide thy own.”” 
Sir, this was not enough—this was not enough. 
The simplest request for justice to be granted to 


our citizens from some quarters was denied, when 


| applied for other gentlemen. 
| has continue 


it was yielded to other citizens, | confess, when 
But this enmity 
until at this moment the citizens of 
Charleston petition for a custom-house that they 
themselves have declared to be necessary for the 
increasing trade, which is admitted by the Secre- 


| tary to be requisite when trade accumulates, as the 


projets indicate. And now, when public indigna- 
tion is driving him to his far retreat in the West, 


| he still holds on to his enmity to my city! For 


myself, I have never complained. I have defended 
the Executive on this floor whenever my con- 


'| science told me he was defensible, and in the very 


I ask this in no vain | 


He felt and writhed | 


last contest I had with the venerable Sage of Quin- 
cy, on the President’s denying to this House 
papers that were called for. But while I did that, 
and while I did not complain, it was not because 
I have not observed and treasured up the indigni- 
ties which he has bestowed upon my city that I 


| remained passive, and have never, during the whole 


course of the war, attacked what I believed inde- 
fensible on the part of the Administration. Though 
I state now, I think it was got into and precipitated 
upon us by the rashness of the President, I said 
notone word. I said then, what I repeated to many 
of my friends, ‘‘ We are in the war. It is a ques- 
‘ tion of the nation, and I will not dispute with my 
‘ own countrymen about its propriety, its necessity, 
‘its expediency. I will vote every appropriation 
‘that will enthe our gallant troops to fight onder 


| ‘every advantage; and when time has passed by, 


‘and ‘calm reflection comes, and the enemy have 
‘nothing to look unto us for, I will express my 
‘ opinions.’’ But the leviathan was not to be tamed; 


| the deep gall that entered into his heart was not to 


Senate, [Mr. Hannecan,] declared that ‘the and his || 
' be told that New Orleans, the noble crescent city of 


be extracted by such forbearance; and now I am to 


the West; New York, the t emporium; - 


| ton, the classic city; Philadelphia, that of brotherly 


| 
i 
| 
j 
i 
} 
' 
i 
ii 


love; all are to be furnished with the facilities of 
commerce, and noble structures of architectural 
beauty are to be reared up in their midst; but, lo 


and behold! we are not fit to be the recipients of 


such justice. 1 again acquit Mr. Walker. roa 
Because he has never before deceived me. He who 
deceives me once, is himself guilty; he who de- 
ceives me twice, renders me guilty of the foily of 
credence. I am to be acquitted of such folly on 


Was an energy in the people that must come down || country from the abyss, was never, NeveR to be '' this occasion, 
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But, sir, there are at this moment among the 
people of Charleston, not knowing the mode by 
which their navy-yard has been abandoned—for 
I have never alaiee itto them; I never address 
my constituents; I do not generally do it; I have 
never canvassed for it, as they know—there are 
articles, and ably-written articles, urging the ne- 
cessity of this navy-yard being restored. I take 
this opportunity, if my voice can be heard in my 
own city, to say to the writer, la prove every 
line, every sentence, and all the wisdom there ex- 
pressed; but I shall not make the request—it is in 
vain. Stay for a moment; rest in quietness oh the 
justice of your claim, and there will come up 
shortly to your redemption—[a voice: “ Old Zack 
Taylor;”’ a laugh}—there will come up shortly a 
cure for the multiplied insults that you have re- 
ceived, 

Sir, the times are undergoing changes. The 
spring has passed, the summer is nearly gone, and 
the autumn gives tokens of its approach, not 
by the sear and yellow leaves upon your forest 
trees, but by the bubbling up of the voice of the 


people, preparing for one grand concentration of | 


the varied streams confluent into one—to bear on 
its bosom in November a high and noble spirit, 
who has shown himself above party; bound to no 
section of country; who has vindicated the rights 
of his country on the battle-field, and unsophisti- 
cated, unbaptized in the arts, in the sublime ways 
and the science so much lauded by the * Union”’ 
of politics, is floated onward to meet the bosom of 
that Potomac which is to waft him to the White 
House. Yes; from him I expect—not lavish ex- 
penditures when it suits; favors, when they re- 
dound to his own credit; but high, noble, disin- 
terested, and ample distribution—of what? Of fa- 
vors? No. Of rights which the Representatives 
on this floor have often sacrificed at the mandate 
of this Executive will. I expect that from him. 
And though he may be unschooled (as it is said) 
in the lore of Machiavelli, in the highest and pro- 
foundest disquisitions of political philosophy, yet 
he can read the Constitution. He has lived among 
freemén; he knows the relations of the mechanic, 
those who can build navy-yards—and we have as 


intelligent ones to construct and serve as any por- || 


tion of this empire ; he knows their relations to 
the body politic, the relations of the body politic 


to him who presides over it, and the high obliga- |! 


tion of administering to each and every one 
throughout the broad extent of this Confederacy 
equal and ample justice; discriminated by no lines, 
no narrow friths, by no clime; but all uniting be- 
neath one grand broad shield of the eternal prin- 
ciple of equal legislative justice. The indications 
are strong; and at this moment, chafed as I am, 
denied as I am a rights as the Representative of 
a constituency wh 

uency, | do confess, in the gloom which envelops 
me, I see a glow in the very southwestern hori- 
zon which seems to indicate, and methinks I see 
the rays of, a luminous orb that will come up from 
the waters that lave the shores of the beautiful 
Louisiana, and rising gradually, will ere long 
stand enculmined in the highest point of a people’s 
affections and a nation’s power. This is cheering, 
and I receive it as the light upon my heart. Yes, 
sir, as the light that, when it does arise, like the 
beams of the _ will chase many a crooked 
politician who now de 

of information, because he was too modest to 
claim much knowledge; because he felt, or we felt 
for him, that modesty is frequently the mantle 
thrown around merit. Let others appreciate only 
the bold declaration of fitness for power, and take 
the declaration for the fitness. 

Sir, as I said, like the sun in the morning, he 
will chase many of these crooked politicians as 
the wild beasts of the desert by the morning 
beams are chased to their dark recesses and inward 
dens. ([Laughter.] I come out, because I think 
it is time to speak; and let me say that I do make 
an appeal to no party, but to the entire sense of 
this House, to weigh, to consider, to determine 
upon the memorial and the prayer of a city, of 
the people congregated, who ask of you a justice 
denied by the Executive—whom they ask not; 
but to you, as the Representatives of the people, 
they pole and ask. Sir, if there is a noble spec- 
tacle in the affairs of men; if, in the downward 
course of events, if, in the difficulties and the dark- 
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| ness that envelop every man’s heart at times, 
|| desponding almost for the Republic, there is a 
|| noble sight to cheer one onward in his work,—it is 

when the delegated ministry of the people, you in 
|| this Hall assembled, estimate the saqyeuty of your 
}own functions, disregard the mandates of any 
authority, revolve in your own sphere with the 
light and the weight and the energy with which 


} you are invested by the Constitution and the || 


people, unto the people mete out justice, even 
though it be under the direct frowns of Executive 
authority. Sir, such times were; there were times 
when men asked not what the voice from yonder 
| white structure whispered or commanded; but, 
taking up the petition, examining the memorial, 
considering the character of the persons who 


| render it unto you, did justice in the spirit of free- || 


men. 
|| Mr. Chairman, when the proper time comes, I 
shall move the following amendment: 


For the purchase of a site for the erection of a custom- 
house in Charleston $100,000, in addition to the suim already 
appropriated. 


Am I to despair of this? 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALEB B. SMITH, | 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 21, 1848. 


‘The pending question being the motion to reconsider the 


| vote on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH said: 


sensation in the House. Of course it is not to be 
supposed that a majority of the House are unwill- 

ing to vote the pepe necessary to carry 
_on the Government. The vote by which the bill 
_ has been lost must be reconsidered. Before pro- 
ceeding to the vote, I will, however, avail myself 
of this opportunity to present my views upon some 
of the questions connected with the bill, and in- 
_ volved in the debate upon this motion. 

I will, in the first place, explain that which seems 
to have created so much astonishment on the other 
side of the House—the fact that some of the Whigs 
voted on yesterday against the passage of the bill. 
Gentlemen on the other side seem to have taken it 





Mr. Speaker: An event so extraordinary as the | 
|| defeat of the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill | 
| —a bill indispensable to the ordinary operations | 
_ of the Government—has naturally produced some | 
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| and only two by Whigs. The course of these 
_ gentlemen reminds me of a man who was lone q 
| member of the Legislature of my own State, J. 
| though possessed of no great abilities or shinino 
| qualities to attract the public admiration, he seemed 





to possess a popularity which was invincible. Year 
| after year he was elected over all opposition, and 
| if he failed to establish a reputation for ability, 
at least acquired the character of a very shrewd 
| and cunning electioneerer. A gentleman once asked 
| him the reason of his uniform success before the 
|| people. The old man replied, it was easily ex- 
| plained: **1 have been,”’ said he, ‘a member of 
|, the Legislature some eight or ten years, and I have 
| never yet voted for a bill imposing a tax upon the 
|| people, or a general appropriation bill. When [ 
| go before my constituents as a candidate for re- 
‘election I point to the tax bills and appropriation 
bills, and tell them, this is the way you are taxed 
and your money profligately expended, but m 
vote is recorded against them all.’’ The old man 
said he always knew the bills must pass, and that 
there would be enough to vote for them without 
him, and he could always make capital out of his 
| Opposition to them. 
| It would seem, Mr. Speaker, that the same 
| system of tactics, so successfully resorted to by 
| this person, has been adopted on the other side of 
the House. They know that the general appropria- 
tion bills must pass; they rely upon Whig votes 
to carry them through, while they can find a little 
electioneering staple in their votes against them. 
On yesterday, when this bill came up on its pas- 
sage, some gentlemen on this side of the House, 
seeing that this game, which had been played be- 
fore, was likely to be played again, concluded that, 
if gentlemen on the other side were unwilling to 
vote for the supplies necessary to sustain the Ad- 
ministration of their own choice, they would go 
| with them, and let the bill be defeated. Some of 
| them did accordingly vote against the bill, and it 
'| was defeated. They concluded, if gentlemen on 
the other side were sincere in their wishes for the 





defeat of the bill, they should, for once, be grati- 

fied. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

McKay] has announced to the House the willing- 
| ness of the other side to vote for the bill if it can 
| be recommitted and amended by striking out the 
|| appropriation of $50,000 for the Savannah river. 
' They are willing now, it seems, to take all the 
| appropriations contained in the bill, amounting to 
|| gome four or five millions of dollars, if we will 
consent to strike out this single item. The con- 


| 





o ask as little as any constit- 


| for granted that all the Whigs should have voted 


sary for the support of the Government. They | 





for the bill, and to be sorely disappointed because | 
this side of the House did not pass it in spite of | 
their opposition. It is true, that the Whig mem- 
bers generally vote for the appropriation bills neces- || 


are not in the habit of playing so poor a game as |, 


| that of courting popularity by a pretended opposi- || 


tion to measures which they know should and must | 


troversy is, then, narrowed down to a point. The 
question to be settled is, shall an appropriation be 
made to remove the obstructions in the Savannah 
river? 

This appropriation is objected to on the ground, 
as alleged, that it is out of place in this bill, and 
because no appropriation for any work of internal 
improvement should be embraced in the civil and 
diplomatic appropriation bill. _ 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barty] has 


spises his lore or his want ! 


pass. Is it so with gentlemen on the other side? 
It is but a short time since the naval appropriation 
| bill passed. ‘That bill contained no unusual or 
| extraordinary appropriations. It contained only 
such appropriations as were recommended by the 

Administration, and to which no objections what- 
| ever were made by the friends of the Administra- 
tion here. Still, it will be found, on reference to 
| the Journal, that there were forty-one votes record- 
ed against the bill. Of these, thirty-four were 
|| Democrats and only seven were Whigs. It can- 
| not be supposed that those Democrats who voted 


| against this bill were desirous it should be defeat-_ 


ed, or that they wished to withhold the necessary 
‘| annual supplies, without which the navy could not 
‘| bekeptup. Sul their votes were recorded against 


} 


| at. 


The same state of affairs will be found in refer- 


| ence to the bill making appropriations for the con- | 
| tinuance and repair of fortifications, which passed | 


|| the House a short timeago. It would be but rea- 
| sonable to suppose that our Democratic friends, 


| who seem to have a natural love of war, and talk | 


| loudly of preparing, not only the country, but * the 
/ hearts of the people for war,’’ would have been 


_ found rallying in support of this bill, and recording 
| their names in its favor. But the Journal tells a 
different story. Of sixty-one votes recorded against 
‘its passage, fifty-nine were given by Democrats, 


| asserted, with apparent confidence, that the his- 
| tory of the legislation of Congress may be searched 
‘| in vain to find a single precedent for an appropri- 
ation of this character, contained in a similar bill. 
‘| [have not had time, Mr. Speaker, since this de- 
| bate was commenced, to make an extended search 
| for precedents, but I have found at least one pre- 
| cedent, to which I will ask the attention of the 
gentleman from Virginia. In the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill of 1839, passed by Con- 
|| gress when both branches were largely Democratic, 
| will be found two appropriations for works of this 
| character; one for the removal of a bar in the Con- 
| necticut river, and another for ‘deepening the 
| straight channel of the east pass to Appalachicola, 
in Florida.” 
‘| Besides, in this same bill are contained appro- 
| re for the improvement of the streets of 





ashington city, which has as little relation to 
the general objects of the bill as the appropriation 
for the Savannah river. But if the appropriation 
| is, in itself, right and proper, it matters but little 
in what bill it may be passed. That it is so, I 
| do not entertain a single doubt. The improve- 
|| ment for which the appropriation is designed, is 
| one eminently deserving the attention of the Gov- 
‘| ernment, and I trust the House will not consent 
that it shall be stricken from this bill. 5 
The Savannah river is the navigable communi- 
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cation with Savannah, the commercial metropolis _ tion for paving Pennsylvania avenue, in Washing- the veto ordispleasure of the President, they would 
of Georgia, and one among the most important | ton city. He said “he had carefully examined be unworthy of the seats they occupy; they would 
cites on our southern Atlantic seacoast. The navi- | the Constitution, and he had never found Pennsyl- be fit only to be the slaves of a despot. 
ation of the river is essential to the business and | vania avenue mentioned in it once.’’ I suppose As the friends of the President have seen proper 
rosperity of the city and the surrounding country. || those who oppose this appropriation might say _ to introduce the subject of the veto into this de- 
For want of sufficient appropriations to remove the |, that the Savannah river is not mentioned in the — bate, and to threaten us with its exercise in this 
obstructions placed in its channel, already a large | Constitution. Yet the same gentlemen who urge |, case, I will avail myself of the opportunity to make 
rtion of the trade and commerce which properly _ this constitutional objection to appropriations of | some general remarks on the manner in which this 
belongs to it has been diverted to other points, tothe _ this character, find no difficulty in urging the sup- | power has been of late years exercised. The 
great injury of the patriotic citizens of Georgia. || port of measures, not only of doubtful constitu- | extraordinary concentration of the powers of the 
But the claims of the people of Georgia to an appro- tional authority, but in palpable violation of the | Government in the hands of the Executive, which, 
priation for this improvement do not rest upon the | spirit and letter of that instrument. They can find | for several years, has been steadily progressing, is 
obligations of the General Government to aid and | in it no sanction for an improvement of rivers and | well calculated to excite alarm. The “ one-man 
facilitate the commerce of the country, by the im- | harbors, but they can give it a construction suffi- | power’’ has already become so great, that it com- 
provement of its great channels and thoroughfares, ciently broad to annex a foreign country to our pletely overshadows all others. It is rapidly grow- 
upon the general principles which apply toordinary | own. They can find no authority for the expend- | ing up into a despotism, which threatens to under- 
works of internal improvement. They stand upon | iture of money for the benefitof our own people || mine the pillars of the Republic, and change the 
higher and broader ground. They are not pre- || and the improvement of our own country, but they | character of the Government. The advocates of 
sented to us as the obligations of the Government || find warrant sufficient to wage a war of conquest | Executive power and prerogative are as clamor- 
to remove the natural obstructions which, in some | ina foreign land, and add whole provinces of a ous now as they were when these States were 
decree, are found in all our navigable streams. || neighboring kingdom to our own dominions. This | colonies of the British Crown. The arguments 
These obstructions in the channel of the Savan- | looks very much like ‘straining at a gnat while | of those who opposed the revolutionary strug- 
nah river consist of hulks, or old vessels, which | they swallow a camel.” | gle of our fathers, were based upon the ‘* ne- 
were sunk during the revolutionary war, to prevent But, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me unnecessary || cessity of strengthening the prerogative of the 
the approach of a British fleet to the city. | to examine these questions at this time. This ap- | monarch, and of supporting the dignity of the 
I heard on yesterday, Mr. Speaker, with sur- | propriation, and all the objections to it, have been Crown.’? They could not give their assent to the 
prise, the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, | considered and decided by the House before the | principle that the people possessed the right of 
[Mr. Iverson,] make the declaration that these || vote was taken on the passage of the bill. Why | self-government. They were unwilling that the 
obstructions were placed in the river fora mere lo- | should they be reconsidered now? The House people should possess the right of legislation 
cal object—for the benefit of Savannah alone; that | has deliberately, and upon full consideration, de- through their representatives, without being con- 
the defence of that city was an object of import- | cided that the appropriation should remain in the || trolled by the veto of the British King. The ar- 
ance and interest only to its own citizens. I could | bill. Why, then, should they change that deter- | bitrary exercise of the veto power by the Crown 
not but be surprised at such a position, and still | mination, and decide to strike it out? There is | was one of the causes of the Revolution. It is 
more at the fact that it was urged by a gentleman | but one argument used now against the appropria- | assigned in our Declaration of Independence as one 
who is himself a citizen and a Representative of | tion, which was not used before the vote was taken | of the causes of separation from the mother coun- 
Georgie. It seemed to me, sir, as well as to others | on the passage of the bill, and that is the argu- || try. In the enumeration of the acts of tyranny 
here, extraordinary that that gentleman should | ment so strenuously urged on yesterday by the || complained of, the first one is in these words: 
have signalized his debut here, by an attack upon | gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from || « He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
the interests of his own State; that the first time | Virginia—that the President will veto the bill if it | and necessary for the public good ” 
his voice was heard in this Hall, it should be heard || is sent to him with this item contained in it. | Is the arbitrary exercise of this power any less 
in denunciation of the well-established claims of | We have had, since the present President came | oppressive and tyrannical by an Executive elected 
justice which the people of his own State present || into power, several instances of the arbitrary ex- || by the people, than by one who claims to rule by 
to the General Government. These obstructions || ercise of the veto power, but this is the first time || hereditary right? 
were placed in the river in aid of the war, in which | that the friends of the President have attempted to || “In the Convention which formed our Constitu- 
the whole country was engaged, and the obliga- | control the action of the House of Representatives | tion a great difference of opinion existed as to the 
tion is equally strong upon all sections of the coun- by holding out before it threats of a Presidential | extent of power which should be conferred on the 
try to aid in removing them. The defence of the | veto. It is bad enough to have the wishes of the || Executive department of the Government. ‘The 
city of Savannah was no local or sectional object. || people thwarted, and the acts passed by their Rep- || Federalists contended that the Executive arm 
It was not the blood of Georgia alone which flowed || resentatives nullified by an arbitrary Executive || should he strengthened. This was the main point 
in its defence or which was afterwards so freely || veto; but it is worse, infinitely worse, to have the || of contest between the Federalists and Republi- 
shed in the attempt to recapture it from the Brit- } threats of a veto flouted in our faces to deter us || cans ofthat day. It was contended that the people 
ish. The people of every State hastened to the || from passing a bill which may not be agreeable to || were impulsive, tumultuous, and refractory, and 
point of danger, wherever it might be, to repel the | the President. Perhaps the gentleman from North || that the Executive should be clothed with power 
advancing foe, or to wrest from him the towns and || Carolina, instead of recommitting this bill (as he sufficient to enable him to ** check their turbulence.’’ 
cities which he had seized. As well might we || has suggested) toa Committee ofthe Whole House, || The experience of more than half a century has 
say that the expulsion of the British from Boston, || should move to commit it to a select committee, || proved the fallacy of these opinions. The truth is, 
New York, and Philadelphia, was a mere local |, with instructions to proceed with it to the “ White || that the great danger to our system arises not from 
object, interesting to those cities alone, as that the || House,’’ and request, in the name of the Repre- || the weakness, but from the strength of the Execu- 
people of Savannah alone were interested in its | sentatives of the people, that his highness, the || tive power; a power ever prone, in all ages and all 
defence. These obstructions were placed in the || President of the United States, will be graciously | countries, to usurpation; skillful in encroaching on 
river as a means of carrying on the war of the || pleased to point out such items in the bill as are || the rights of the people in a thousand forms. And 
country. They are now doing great injury to that | not agreeable to his royal wishes, that the Repre- | yet, with the history of the world before us, prov- 
particular locality; and it appears to me that the | sentatives of the people, his wpe. and dutiful || ing as it does the necessity of checking and cur- 
plainest principles of justice require the country to || subjects, may strike them out, and thus secure || tailing this power, we find here, in the year of 
remove them. As well might we refuse to pen- || his approbation. Such a course, if not in con- | Grace, 1848, in the American House of Represent- 
sion a soldier who had been maimed in the defence | formity with our republican institutions and the | atives, these old, exploded doctrines of Federalism, 
of Savannah, on the ground that he was fighting || Democratic notions of our fathers, who formed | new-vamped and clothed in the mantle of modern 
for the benefit of that city alone. |, our Government, would at least be a very fit mode || Democracy, and zealously urged — the country 
It is urged again, as an objection to this appro- || of carrying out the extreme servility to the Presi- || as Democratic principles. The doctrine is here 
priation, that we have no power under the Con- || dent which many of his friends here have mani- | zealously urged, that it is not only the * preroga- 
stitution to discharge obligations incurred by the || fested. | tive,’”? but the duty, of the President to interpose 
Confederacy before the adoption of the Constitu- || It was the practice of Oliver Cromwell, Lord || his veto to prevent the passage of laws which a 
tion. This argument of unconstitutionality is one || Protector of the Commonwealth of England, when || large majority of the people believe to be * the 
which is generally resorted to when all others fail. | the Parliament manifested a disposition to pass i most wholesome, and necessary for the public 
There is a certain class of constitutional expound- || laws which were not agreeable to his wishes, to good.”” 
ers who call themselves strict constructionists. || summon them before him in the ** Painted Cham- | __ It may be well to look at the reasons assigned 
They contend that this Government can do nothing ber,’’ and there lecture them on their duties. Per- | by the framers of the Constitution for giving to 
which the Constitution does not expressly and in || haps our Democratic President might profit by this | the President the power of vetoing the acts of 
terms authorize it todo. If an appropriation is example, and thus coerce a refractory Congress | Congress, and the manner in which they supposed 
asked to improve the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, || into submission to his wishes. Should he do so,| the power would be exercised. It is very clear 
or to render less hazardous the navigation of our || I do not doubt that he would find numerous sup- | that they never contemplated that it would be ex- 
great northern lakes, they will tell you that the || porters, who would contend that such a course | ercised with the frequency, or under the circum- 
Constitution has conferred ‘upon Congress no |} was strictly Democratic. stances, which have of late years characterized its 
power to make appropriations for this purpose; But, sir, the President’s friends will find the || exercise. Those old-fashioned Republicans would 
that the power given to Congress to “ provide for | threats of the Executive veto have no terrors for | have been shocked beyond measure at the avowal 
the common defence and general welfare of the || this side of the House. We know not whether | of such principles as we now hear daily advanced 
United States,” and to ‘regulate commerce with || the item in this bill objected to is agreeable to the | in the name of Democracy. In the seventy-third 
foreign nations and among the several States,” | President, and we care not. A majority of the | number of the “* Federalist,”’ the veto power is dis- 


furnishes no authority to facilitate commerce by || House has decided that it is right. In making || cussed, and the reasons which induced the Con- 
improving the channels through which it is to be | 














| this decision, they have acted upon their own con- || vention to confer it are given. It is there said: 
| victions of the interests of the country. If they | * The primary inducement to conferring the power 
should now recede from this decision for fear of | in question upon the Executive is, to enable him 


conducted. A gentleman of that school of consti- 
tutional expounders once opposed an appropria- | 
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to defend himself.’? The object, then, was not to | our Constitution is not what it was supposed to be | deep enough to admit a schooner? Ma 


confer upon the President a power to check and 
control the legislation of Congress whenever ca- 
price or party spirit might induce a desire to pre- 
vent the enactment of any particular law, but to 
place in his hands a conservative power to protect 
the constitutional rights of his own department 
from encroachment. The framers of the Consti- 
tution had then before them the example of the 
King of Great Britain, who, though vested with 
an absolute veto upon the action of Parliament, 
had not then for many years previous ventured to 
exercise that power in a single instance. In the 
same number of the * Federalist” it is said: 

“The superior weight and influence of the legislative 
body 1a a free government, and the hazard to the Executive 
in a trial of strength with that body, afford a satisfactory 
security that the negative would generally be employed with 
great caution; and that its exercise there would oftener be 
room for a charge of timidity than of rashuess. A king of 
Great Britain, with all his train of sovereign attributes, and 
with all the influence he draws from a thousand sources, 
would, at this day, hesitate to put a negative upon the joint 
resolutions of the two houses of Parliament. * ° * 

“If a magistrate so powerful, and so well fortified, as a 
British monarch, would have scruples about the exercise of 
the power under consideration, how much greater caution 
may be reasonably expected in a President of the United 
States, clothed for the short period of four years with the 
executive authority of a government wholly and purely re- 
pubiican 2” 

They seemed to suppose that the President of 
the United States would be more cautious in the 
exercise of this power than the British King, and, 
indeed, it was then apprehended that the danger 
would be that the President would be afraid to ex- 
ercise it in a case of clear and palpable violation of 
the Constitution. In the same article to which I 
have already referred may be found the following 
passage in regard to its exercise: 

«But it will not follow that because it might rarely it 
would never be exercised. In the case for which itis chiefly 
designed, that of an immediate attack upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the Executive, or in a case in which the 


public good was evidently and palpably sacrificed, a man of 


tolerable firmuess would avail himself of his constitutional 
means of defence.” 


These extracts present the views which were at || 


that time entertained of the veto power, and the 
manner in which it would be exercised. The ac- 
tion of the earlier Presidents conformed to these 
views. The power was very rarely exercised, and 
only in such cases as secured the concurrence of 
the public will. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in what manner has this 
power been exercised in modern times? Instead 
of being used as a means of protecting the Exec- 
utive from an encroachment upon his constitu- 
tional rights, it has been used to overcome and 


control the legislation of Congress. It is now || 


claimed that the President is a part of the law- 


making power, and that no laws should be passed | 
which do not conform to his opinions of policy | 
and expediency. President Polk has used this || 


power in a more arbitrary and capricious manner 
than any of his predecessors. He has done that 
which no President of the United States has ever 
before ventured to do, or thought of doing. He 
has vetoed a mere private bill making an appro- 
priation to discharge an obligation of the Govern- 
ment to private citizens, the justice of which has 
been repeatedly admitted by committees of both 
branches of Congress. During the last Congress 
a bill was passed making an appropriation from 
the public lands to pay the indemnities due for 
French spoliations prior to 1800, a liability for 
which had been assumed by the Government in 
the treaty with France. The passage of the bill 
was an act of long-deferred justice to a meritorious 
class of citizens. It presented no constitutional 
question. It is not pretended that it, in any pos- 
sible degree, interfered with any of the rights of 
the Executive department. It had no possible 
relation to any of those cases in which the framers 
of the Constitution supposed the President would 
be justified in using the veto power—and yet Presi- 
dent Polk vetoed the bill. He said he thought it 
was notexpedient to pay those claims. The ques- 
tion is here distinctly presented upon this veto: 
Shall the power of determining mere questions of 
expediency,in the application of the public money, 


be exercised by the representatives of the people, | 


or shall it be controlled by the President? If this 
power can be controlled by the President, the char- 
acter of our Governmentis essentially different from 














Executive Vetoes—Mr. C. B. Smith. 


| by those who framed it. Our form of government 


|| is, in fact, an elective monarchy, instead of a Re- | 


| public. Why, Mr. Speaker, every gentleman here 


| knows that this is a stretch of power which the | 


|| Crown of England has not exercised for more 
than a century, and which it dare not now exer- 
cise. 

I wish now, Mr. Speaker, to examine the man- 


j 
| 


ner in which this power has been exercised by | 


President Polk, upon a more important subject, 
and one of more general interest—the subject of 
internal improvements. Ever since the organizar 
tion of our Government, it has been a favorite 
policy with a large majority of the people to aid 
and facilitate the commerce of the country, by the 


improvement of our harbors and rivers. The || 
power of making appropriations for these objects | 


has hardly been seriously questioned until very 


recently. Ithas been steadily exercised with great | 


benefit to the country, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the people, from the time of the first Con- 
gress to the commencementof Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration, 


Jackson in his veto of the ‘* Maysville road bill.’’ 
This was a bill authorizing the Government to 
subscribe for a portion of the stock in the Mays- 


_ ville and Lexington road. It was vetoed by Gen- 


| eral Jackson, on the ground that the work was local | 


and sectional in its character, and not of such gen- 


| power and propriety of making appropriations for 
_ works of national importance, and he repeatedly 


| gave his sanction to acts of Congress of this char- || 
-acter. In all the different phases which modern | 


Democracy has assumed upon this question, it has 
never, until the commencement of Mr. Polk’s ad- 


opposition to appropriations for works of internal 
improvement. Sometimes it has been assumed 


improved, our western lakes and rivers must be 
neglected. At other times it has been gravely put 
forth as the very concentration of Democratic wis- 


that it has no such power if the river waters but 
one State. Again, it has been admitted that our 


be improved. | 
in the progress of Democracy, to overleap and dis- 


| regard all these nice and subtle distinctions, and | 
| plant himself upon the broad ground that no ap- 


propriations for improvements of this kind can be 


oriations of this character have been made since 
Mr. Polk’s administration commenced, and none 


harbor bills which have been passed by Congress 
by large majorities, have found a grave in the 


President’s pocket, or have fallen beneath his veto. | 


In his special message, sent to the House during 
this session, he has far outstripped his Democratic 
predecessors in his opposition to appropriations of 
this character. All the fine-spun theories and re- 
fined distinctions heretofore set up as pretexts and 
excuses for evading appropriations which the pub- 
lic interest demanded, have been abandoned, and 
the broad ground has been assumed that Congress 


provement of rivers and harbors. Allow me to 
read an extract from this message, to show the 
| ground he assumes. He says: 


easy to perceive how the power to deepen every inlet on 
the ocean or the lakes, and make harbors where there are 
none, can be denied. If the power to clean out or deepen 
the channels of rivers near their mouths be admitted, it is 
not easy to pereeive how the power toimprove them to their 
fountain head, and make them navigable to their sources, 
can be denied. Where shall the exercise of the power, if 
| it be assumed, stop? Has Congress the power, when an 
| inletis deep enough to admit a schooner, to deepen it still 
more, so that it will admit ships of heavy burden? and has 


what we have supposed it to be. ‘The theory of || it notthe power, when an inlet will admit a boat, to make it 


The first attempt of a President to arrest appro- |, 
priations for this object, was made by oe 


eral importance as to warrant the General Govern- | 
ment to aid in its construction. In his veto of this || 
bill, General Jackson expressly recognized the | 


ministration, ventured to take the broad ground of | 


that it is constitutional to make improvements on | 
| salt water, but not on fresh water. Hence, while | 
the harbors upon our Atlantic seacoast might be | 


dom and constitutional construction, that Congress | 
has power under the Constitution to improve a || 
river which runs through two or more States, but | 


‘* inland seas’’ are entitled to the fostering care of | 
the General Government, but nothing which can- | 
not claim so dignifed a name can constitutionally | 
ut it has remained for Mr. Polk, || 


made by the General Government. No appro- | 


will be made while it continues. The river and | 


has no right to appropriate one dollar for the im- | 


“If the power to improve a harbor be admitted, it is not | 


y 21, 
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it improve rive 
|| already deep enough to float ships and stenenben, adhe 
|| It no power to improve those which are navigable only fo, 
| flat-boats und barges? ; 

_“ May the General Government exercise power and juris. 
diction over the soil of a State consisting of rocks and sand. 
| bars in the beds of its rivers, and may it not excavate a canal 
| around its water-falls or across its banks for precisely the 

same object? ; 

“ Giving the subject the most serious and candid consid- 


eration of which my mind is capable, I cannot perceive any 
intermediate ground.” 


Mr. Polk, then, assumes that Congress has no 
power to appropriate money for any of these ob. 
|| jects; and therefore he refuses his sanction to the 
bill which Congress had passed. 

We are brought now, sir, to the question, shal] 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors be 
abandoned? It is a question of great interest to 
every portion of the country. With every Ad- 
|| ministration of the General Government before the 
present one, the power of making such improve- 
ment, to some extent at least, has been recognized, 
| and appropriations for the purpose have been made. 
|| The people are now distinctly informed, for the 
|| first time, that such appropriations shall no longer 
be made, unless they can be carried over a Presi- 
dential veto. Is the country prepared to abandon 
| this system—to suffer its commerce to be crippled, 
| and the lives of its citizens to be sacrificed upon 
| 
| 


1] 


our lakes and rivers, for the want of appropria- 
tions to render their navigation safe and easy? 
| It would be useless for me to enlarge upon the ne- 
|| cessity of such appropriations. Upon our great 
northern lakes, the unfinished improvements be- 
gan by the Government are now rapidly suffering 
decay and dilapidation for the want of further ap- 
propriations to complete them; while every year 
numerous lives are sacrificed, and large amounts of 
property are destroyed, for the want of these im- 
provements. The Ohio and Mississippi rivers— 
those great channels of trade, through which the 
vast surplus products of the Mississippi valley find 
an outlet to market—are every year becoming more 
obstructed, and their navigation more difficult, from 
the neglect of the Government to make ay wed 
tions necessary for their improvement. ‘The half- 
finished works which the Government has under- 
taken, and has now abandoned, have themselves 
become serious and dangerous obstacles to the 
navigation. Many valuable lives and large amounts 
of property are every year sacrificed by this heart- 
less and cruel neglect of the Government to dis- 
charge the obligations which it owes to the country. 
One tithe of the money which has been expended 
in the unnecessar exican war, into which the 
country was feveullioy President Polk, would have 
made all the improvements upon our western lakes 
and rivers necessary to render their navigation en- 
tirely safe. 
| Bat, sir, it is useless to enlarge upon the advan- 
|| tage or necessity of appropriations for these ob- 
"jects. They are admitted by the country and by 
Congress. Do the people of the United States de- 
sire appropriations to be made for them? Of the 
wishes of the people on this subject there can be 
| no doubt. There has heen no period when an ex- 
pression of the popular will has been made against 
them. It has been the uniform practice of Con- 
|| gress, for more than fifty years, to make appro- 
| priations for objects of internal improvements. The 
only interruptions to such a course of legislation 
have been occasioned by the arbitrary interposition 
of the Executive veto. Abundant evidence of the 
conflict between the popular will and the opinions 
of the Executive is found in the action of Congress 
since the inauguration of Mr. Polk. There has 
been no period since the commencement of his ad- 
ministration when there has not been a decided 
majority in Congress in favor of such . 

tions. On the 3d of August, 1846, the resident 
| vetoed the river and harbor bill, which had passed 
| both Houses of Congress by decided majorities. 
The veto message was sent to the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, in which the bill originated. The 

Journal shows, that after a full consideration of the 


message, ninety-seven members voted in favor of 


| 
'| passing the bill over the veto, while but ninety-one 
| voted against it. It should be recollected , too, Mr. 
|| Speaker, that the House of Representatives then 
contained a majority of Democratic members, 
| those who voted to pass the bill over the veto were 
' Democrats. The decision against the President 


| amounting to nearly two to one. Thirty-seven of 
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was made, not by a House of Representatives who | ment, and that those who promulge them are not 


opposed him on party grounds, but by one entirely || hurled by the people, whom they are calculated to 


in the hands of his own friends. The influence of | de 


narty was in favor of the President, and not against 
1im. Democratic members were constrained, by 
the known wishes and opinions of their constitu- 


grade, from place and power. 

Let me inquire whether the people living on the 
margin of the Ohio river, who are represented by 
my Democratic colleagues, (Mr. Hencey and Mr. 


ents, to vote against the course of their own party | Rosinson,] are opposed to appropriations for the 


President. 


| improvement of that river? 


ow is it with the 


At the last session of the same Congress a sim- || constituents of my Democratic colleague, [Mr. 


ilar bill was passed, embracing appropriations for 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and the lake har- 
bors. This bill was sent to the President on the | 


nn whose district borders on Lake Michi- 
n? Are they opposed to appropriations for lake 
arbors? How is it with the people of the great 


jast day of the session; but, instead of returning it || commercial city of St. Louis, represented here Ly 
with a veto, he retained it in his possession until | a Democrat, [Mr. Bowxtn]? Are they opposed to 
after the adjournment of Congress, and thus pre- || appropriations for the improvement of the Mis. 


vented it from becoming alaw. This is what is | 
denominated the ‘pocket veto.’’ Early in the | 
resent session we received from the President an | 


elaborate message, assigning his reasons for with-| jority, opposed to the improvement of lake har- | 


sissippi river? I should like to hear from the gen- 
tleman from Chicago, [Mr. Wentworru.] Is 
his district, with its four thousand Democratic ma- 


holding the bill. Shortly after this message was | bors? 


presented to the House, the gentleman from Illi- | 
nois [Mr. WentTwortu] introduced a resolution 
in the following terms: 

«“ Resolved, That the General Government has the power | 
toconstruct such harbors and improve such rivers as are 
necessary and proper for the protection of our navy and of 
our commerce; and, als, for the defences of our country.” 


Which was adopted by the House by a vote of 
138 against 54. 
A still more decisive condemnation of the course 
of the President was made by the House a short 


{Here Mr. Wenrwortn remarked that he had 
always voted for the river and harbor bills.] 

Yes, (said Mr. Smrru,) I admit you always vote 
for these bills, and then you are always sure to 
vote fora man for President who will veto them. 
How long will it take your constituents to get their 


‘| harbors completed under this system of having a 


Representative to vote for the bills in Congress and 
a President to veto them after they are passed? 

I might enumerate many other Democratic mem- 
bers here whose constituents are largely interested 


time ago, by the adoption of a series of resolu- | in these works, and desire these appropriations. 
tions, which were reported by the Committee on || They are so numerous as to leave no doubt of the 
Commerce. One of these resolutions was in these | strong predominating sentiment of the country in 


words: 
“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States | 


vests in Congress the power to appropriate money to open || tion of feeling growing out of a local excitement. 


|| their favor. Nor is this expression of the Repre- 


sentatives of the people in their favor a mere ebulli- 


and improve harbors, and remove obstructions from navi- || [t is the deliberate and settled judgment of the 


gable rivers, in all eases where such improvements are ne- 
cessary to the protection and facility of commerce with for- 


| country, founded upon a knowledge of its neces- 


eign nations, or commerce among the States.” || sities and rights. It has been expressed time and 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 128 | 
yeas against 59 nays. 
Another resolution of the same series, directly || 


condemning the veto of President Polk, was as | 


| 
1} 
} 


follows: 

‘“ Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the President in 
his veto message of 5th December, 1847, for his refusal to | 
approve and sign the bill passed March 3d, 1847, making | 


'| time again, in Democratic as well as Whig Con- 
| gresses, overriding all the force and discipline of 


varty, and resisting all the threats and promises of 
xecutive power. But what avails, Mr. Speaker, 
these expressions of the people’s will in regard to 


|, this system of policy? What boots it that their | 


Representatives decide by large majorities in their 
favor? There sits in the ‘* White House’’ our 


appropriations for the improvement of certain harbors and || Democratic President, claiming to be the people’s 


rivers, are deemed insufficient and unsatisfactory.” 

This resolution was adopted by a vote of ninety- | 
one (91) ayes to seventy-one (71) nays. Upon this || 
resolution many of those Democratic members who | 


master, and armed with the formidable power of | 
the veto, telling them, ‘‘I forbid these appropri- | 


ations.”’ 
And why, sir, under a free government, should a 


profess to be friendly to internal improvements, || system like this be tolerated? Why should the 


and who voted for the bill which was vetoed, re- 
fused to vote. Their dread of their constituents 
would not permit them to vote in approval of the | 
President’s course, while their party fealty and 
their dread of Executive displeasure, equally pre- 
vented them from voting in condemnation of it. 
They concluded that ‘discretion was the better 
part of valor,’’ and declined the responsibility of | 
Voting on either side. 
Sir, there can be no doubt of the fact that a | 
large majority of the people desire these appropri- | 
ations to be made. If the river and harbor bills 
which have been vetoed could be submitted to the 
direct test of a popular vote, there would be an 
overwhelming majority in their favor. Let me | 
inquire, sir, in what way, under our Constitution, | 
are the wishes of the people, in regard to matters | 
of internal policy, to be ascertained? I have always 
supposed, under arepublican government like ours, | 
that the wishes sat opinions of the people were 
to be made known through their Representatives. 
These Representatives are elected from every dis- 
trict. They come here after a personal intercourse | 
with the people of every town, village, and neigh- | 
borhood. Their opinions upon these questions 


are presented to the people before the election, and || 


they come here pledged to vote in accordance with 
those opinions thus expressed. Yet, sir, we are 
gravely told that the opinions of the President are 
to be taken as the test of public sentiment, and 
that the people’s Representatives must not dare to 
pass any bill which conflicts with his opinions. 
And this is called Democracy! Well might I repeat 
the exclamation made on yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. veRson,]| “Oh, shame! 
where is thy blush?”? 





veto power, designed by the framers of the Con- 


|| stitution for purposes so different, be suffered to | 
be used as an instrument of tyranny to control and 
| thwart the wishes and interests of the people? 


Let me inquire of those on the other side of the 
House who make such loud professions of their 
Democracy, do you consider the people capable 
of self-government? Are they competent to de- 
termine what policy should be adopted by their 
Government? Are you willing to acknowledge 
the principle that the will of the country should be 
carried into execution? You are profuse in your 


| deavor to create the false impression that those | 


who refuse to subscribe to the principles of your 
bastard Democracy are opposed to republican prin- 
ciples, and yet you uphold and sustain in your 


the people more tyrannical than that for which 
kings have but recently been hurled from their 
thrones. The people have begged and implored 
that appropriations may be made to make these 
improvements in the important rivers and harbors 
of the country, which are indispensable to the 
| safety of life and property. Their Representatives 
in both branches of Congress have repeatedly 
passed bills making such appropriations, and yet 
the President refuses his sanction. 





Is the President more wise than the collected 
representation of the people? Has he a better 
knowledge of the wants and interests of the coun- 
try? Shall the expenditure of the public money 
be controlled by him rather than by those who pay 
| it into the treasury? Upon what principle, then, 
| shall his single will stand out to oppose and de- 
| feat that of the country? He has been elected as 


It is a matter of surprise and astonishment that || the agent, the servant of the people, to execute and 


such sentiments can be advanced in a free govern- |) not to thwart their wishes. His continued defeat 


e Vetoes—Mér. C. B. Smith. 


avowals of a regard for popular rights. You en- | 


President a despotic opposition to the wishes of | a statesman, and who asks the 
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of one of the most important interests of the coun- 
try, though done under the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, is an arbitrary and tyrannical abuse of author- 
ity, and should bring upon the high functionary 
who thus sets at defiance the wishes of the people 
from whom his power emanates— 
“On all sides from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal, universal hiss; the sound 

OF public scorn.” 

The arbitrary exercise of the veto power by Mr. 
Polk has brought the question before the country, 
and made it one of the issues in the pending Presi- 
dential contest. The country must determine the 
question, ‘Shall the people regulate their own 
matters of domestic and internal policy, or shall 
they be governed and controlled by the President? 
I shall be obliged to my friend from Llinois, who 
is so ardent a friend of internal improvements, if 
he will inform us what are the opinions of General 
Cass on this subject. 

Mr. WENTWORTH replied, that he had been 
in Congress with General Cass three sessions, and 
they had always voted in the same way on the 
river and harbor bills; this was all he knew about 
it. 

Mr. SMITH continued: I am greatly obliged 
to the gentleman for this lucid exposition of the 
opinions of his candidate. Now, I happen to 
have here a “little book,’’ which reminds me of 
the primer of John Rogers, who was burnt at the 
stake in the days of ** Bloody Mary,” in which 
were these memorable lines, addressed to his 
children— 

** T leave you here a little book 
For you to look upon, 
That you may see your father’s face 
When he is dead and gone.” 

I will send it to the Clerk’s table to be read. 

Mr. Smiru then sent to the Clerk a small book, 
about an inch square, containing the letter of 
General Cass to the Chicago Convention, which 
was read by the Clerk as follows: 

Detroit, May 29, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I am obliged to you for your kind attention in 
transmitting me an invitation to attend the Convention on 
Internal Improvements, which will meet in Chicago in 
July. Circumstances, however, will put it out of my power 
to be present at that time. 

Jam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 

W.L. Waritine, Esq. 

This Chicago Convention was one of the most 
important assemblages which has at any time con- 
| vened in any portion of the country. It was made 
| up of distinguished individuals of all political par- 
|| ties, from every section of the Union. Its object 
was to give shape and direction to the opinions of 
the country in favor of internal improvement. 
Silas Wright, Colonel Benton, and many other 
distinguished members of the Democratic party, 
who were unable to attend personally, sent letters 
|| expressing at length their opinions on the subject. 
|, General Cass, standing then in the attitude of a 

prominent candidate for the nomination of his 
_party for the Presidency, sent the brief letter 
| which has just been read. It has been deemed so 

important, that it has been published in the form 
of this ** little book,”’ that his Democratic friends 
|) « may see their father’s face when he is dead and gone.’’ 
[Several voices: That will soon be.] Yes, about 
the 7th November next will bring about the mourn- 
|| ful event. ; ve 
| But, in all seriousness, Mr. Speaker, is it not 
| humiliating to reflect, that a man who claims to be 
ple to elevate 
him to the Chief Magistracy of the nation, should 
resort to a course so utterly contemptible, to con- 
| ceal his opinions upon a great question like this? 
| In a more recent instance, he has pursued the same 
| dodging, evasive course. On his return home, 
after he had received the nomination of the Balti- 
| more Convention, he was received by his party 
friends at Cleveland. In the address made to him 
by Judge Wood, he was asked to refute the charge 
which had been made that he was opposed to the 
improvement, by the General Government, of our 
rivers and lake harbors; instead of attempting to 
refute the charge, he said that *‘ the noise and con- 

‘fusion which prevailed would prevent him from 
| fexplaining his views on the important topics to 
‘which his attention had been called.” The gen- 
_tleman from Illinois, (Mr. Wenrworrtu,} how- 
| ever, insista that General Cass is in favor of inter- 
| nal improvements. What evidence has he of it? 
| Why, General Cass has voted for river and har- 
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bor bills. Has the gentleman seen the letter of 
General Cass accepting the nomination of the Balti- || 
more Convention? Does that furnish oy evi- 
dence of his opinions, of the policy which will 
control his administration, should be elected? In 

that letter he says: | 

“| have carefully read the resolutions of the Democratic 1] 
National Convention, laying down the platform of our po- i 
litical faith, and I adhere to them as firmly as I approve 
them cordially.’ 

What are these resolutions which thus consti- 
tute the ‘platform’? of Democratic faith? I will 
read those which have a bearing on this subject: 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution does not confer upon 
the General Government the power to commence and carry 
on a general system of internal improvements,”’ 

* Resolvel, That the confidence of the Democracy of the 
Union, in the principles, capacity, firmness, and integrity of 
James K. Polk, manifested by hia nomination and election 
in 1644, has been signally justified by the strictness of his 
adherence to sound Democratic doctrines, by the purity of 

purpose, the energy and ability which have characterized 
pis administiation, in all our affairs, at home and abroad.”’ 


These resolutions constitute the Democratic 
platform of the Baltimore Convention on the sub- 


ject of internal improvements, They endorse the 


course and policy of Mr. Polk’s administration in 
the fullest and broadest manner. To these resolu- 
tions General Cass says he adheres as firmly as he 
approves them cordially. Mr. Polk has vetoed 
all the internal improvement bills which Congress 
passed since his inauguration. Does it not then 
follow, of necessity, that General Cass stands 
pledged, if elected, to do precisely as Mr. Polk has 
done, and to veto just such bills as Mr. Polk has 
vetoed? And suppose he has voted for the harbor 
and river bills in the Senate: what security does 
that afford that he will sustain such measures here- 
afier? Does not every man in this House well 
know that the avowal of an opinion by General 
Cass, on any particular subject, is no evidence that 
he will entertain or avow the same opinion on the | 
same subject the next day? Have gentlemen for- | 
gotten the avowal of opposition made by him to | 
the annexation of Texas, when that measure was 
first proposed? Do they recollect his celebrated 
expression, “if England wants it, in God’s name 
let her take it; we don’t want it?’’? And yet, ina 
short time afterwards, when he found his chances 
for a Democratic nomination would be increased 
by it, he wrote a letter avowing himself in favor | 
of it. Do not gentlemen here know that when the 
subject of prohibiting slavery in the territory, 
which it was expected we should acquire from 
Mexico, was first presented here, General Cass 
avowed himself in favor of it, and expressed a | 
strong anxiety that the opportunity of voting for | 
such a prohibition in the Senate should be afforded || 
him? Do they not know equally well that when | 
he found he was losing friends in the South, b 
reason. of that avowal, and that it would be likely 
to prevent his nomination, he basely betrayed the 
North, and voted against it, and also wrote a letter 
to a southern man, pledging himself, if elected, to 
veto any bill which Congress might pass contain- 
ing such a prohibition? These things are all well 
known and understood. I would advise my friend 
from Illinois to read the work written by General 
Cass, while minister to France, entitled “* The 
King and Court of France.”’ If he will contrast 
the high praise there bestowed upon the French 
monarch, Louis Philippe, with his denunciations 
of the same King in one of his late speeches in the | 
Senate, he will find an instructive lesson on the | 
mutability of politicians of the Democratic school. 
But this double face of General Cass, on the 
subject of internal improvements, is not without 
its object. His friends in the North, like the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois, [Mr. Wentwortn,] will 
insist that under his administration liberal appro- 
priations will be made for lakes and rivers. His | 
vote in the Senate will be appealed to as evidence || 
to sustain the position. His friends in the South || 
will contend that all such bills will be vetoed. As || 
evidence, they will appeal to the “platform” of the | 
Baltimore Convention and General Cass’s letter of 
acceptance. He approves entirely of Mr. Polk’s | 
policy, and as his vetoes of these bills is a very | 
important item of that policy, it follows that he 
approves of them. In the end, a deep game of 
deception will be played, and one interest or the 
other must be betrayed. It will be another “Kane 
letter’’ affair; holding out false and delusive hopes to | 
the interest which is intended to be stricken down. | 


Erecutive Vetoes—Mr. C. B. Smith. 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Went- 
wortH] has asked me what are the opinions of 


General Taylor on this point? I will answer him 
by reading an extract from General Taylor’s letter | 
to Captain Allison, in which he explains them | 


explicitly. He says: 
“The power given by the Constitution to the Executive 


| to interpose his vero, is a high conservative power; but, in | 


my opinion, should never he exercised, except in causes of clear 
violation of the Constitution, or manifest haste or want of 


| consideration by Congress. Indeed, | have thought that, for 


many years past, the known opinions and wishes of the 
Executive have exercised undue and injurious influence upon 
the Legislative department of the Government; and, for this 
canse, I have thought our system was IN DANGER of 
undergoing a great change from its true theory. The per- 
sonal opinion of the individual who may happen to occupy 
the Executive chair, ought not to control the action of Con- 
gress upon questions of domestic policy; nor ought his ob- 
jections to be interposed when queations of constitutional 
power have been settled by the various departments of the 
Government, and acquiesced in by the people. Upon the 
subject of the tariff, the currency, the improvement of our 
great highways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, the WILL OF 
THE PEOPLE, as expressed through their Representatives 
in Congress, ought to be respected and carried out.” 


The sentiments here expressed are such as 


would have done honor to the statesmen of the | 


early days of the Republic. They present the 


true constitutional ground. They mark out the | 
course which was pursued by the first Presidents. | 
The President then confined himself within the || 
constitutional limits of his duties, and left the 


details of legislation to the Representatives of the 
people. During the eight years of General Wash- 


ington’s administration, the veto power was used | 
but twice. In the twelve years of the administra- | 
tions of Joha Adams and Thomas Jefferson, it | 
was not used ina single instance. Nosuch absurd | 
opinions as those now advanced, in the name of | 


Democracy, that the President should veto bills 
which he does not think expedient, were then en- 
tertained. General Taylor bas taken the same 
ground. While guiding his action by the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, he will permit the will of 


the people, as expressed through their Represent- | 


atives in Congress, upon the subject of the tariff, 
the currency, the improvement of our great high- 


ways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, to be respected | 
Do gentlemen object to this? | 
Are they unwilling that the will of the people, in | 


and carried out. 


relation to these subjects, should be carried out? 
If there were no other reasons why General Tay- 
lor should receive the confidence and support of 
the country, these alone are sufficient. The great 
and constantly-increasing influence of Executive 


power has been the bane of this Republic. It is | 
the Pandora’s box from which all our evils have | 


proceeded. 

The history of this Government for the last 
twenty years has shown that the influence of the 
Executive is sufficient to defeat the will of the 
people, whenever it shall be exerted for that pur- 
pose. The power of the President has been found 
sufficient to destroy institutions which enjoyed the 
confidence and support of the country. It was 
found sufficient to force through Congress the 
annexation of Texas, against the wishes of a large 
majority of the people. 

Mr. McCLERNAND here inquired of Mr. S., 
if the people had not decided in favor of the annex- 
ation of Texas, in the election of Mr. Polk in 1844? 

Mr. SMITH replied, they had not. In man 
portions of the country the Democratic party which 
supported Mr. Polk, openly took ground against 
this measure. In New York, by whose vote Mr. 
Polk was elected, his supporters solemnly protested 
against it, while they yielded to him their support. 
It is well known that a large majority of the very 
Congress which passed the act were before op- 
posed to the measure. A short time after Mr. 
Polk reached Washington, previous to his inau- 
guration, a letter appeared in the Richmond En- 
quirer, dated from Washington, in which it was 
stated that no Democratic member of Congress, 
who opposed the annexation of Texas, need ex- 
pect any favor from Mr. Polk’s administration. 
Suddenly a change came over the spirit of their 
dreams. Many who had before opposed it gave 
in their adhesion, and it was carried through Eon. 
gress. Some of those members whose opinions 
were so suddenly changed, have since been re- 
warded with valuable and lucrative offices. Under 
this system of Executive control the independence 
of Congress has been destroyed, and the attempt 
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|| has been made to sacrifice the freedom of debate 
| by denouncing opposition to the high-handed 
| usurpations of the President as treason to the 
wt 
Sir, I trust a remedy for these enormous evils 
|| will be found in the election of General Taylor 
| Under his administration, the independence of 
Congress will be respected. The power of the 
Executive will be exerted only in its own appro- 
priate sphere; the will of the people will be looked 
| to as the polar star which shall guide the course 
of the Government. ‘ 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Iverson, ] 
who addressed the House on yesterday, was quite 
eloquent as a mourner for the defeat of Henry 
Clay. He poured out astrain of mournful lament- 
ation over the fallen fortunes of that great man, | 
| almost felt inclined to mingle my tears with his. 
{[Mr. Iverson here remarked from his seat 
‘* what I said was in derision.’’] ; 
Ah! in derision! I knew it was in derision, | 
knew that praises for him could come from that 
source but in derision. I wish the country to 
know—I wish that illustrious man and his friends 
to know, that the crocodile tears which have fallen 
from Locofoco eyes have been shed in derision. 
But this is not the first time we have seen these 
tears and heard these mournful notes. Ever since 
the nomination of General Taylor as the candidate 
of the Whig party, the sympathies of Locofocos 
have been strongly enlisted for Henry Clay. Father 
_ Ritchie has been especially indignant at the great 
injustice which has been done to the * noble, gal- 
lant, and patriotic Henry Clay.” Is this the same 
Henry Clay who, in 1844, was denounced by these 
same men as the *‘ blackleg united with the puritan?” 
Is this the same Henry Clay who was charged by 
them with bribery and corruption ?—who was 
calumniated with every vile epithet which a pros- 
| tituted press, and unscrupulous demagogues, could 
heap upon him? Is he the same Henry Clay whom 
| Ritchie has grown gray in slandering? In 1840, 
| when General Harrison was nominated, the same 
| course was pursued. Suddenly, the abuse of Mr. 
| Clay, with which the Locofoco press had been 
teeming for years, was converted into praise. But, 
in 1844, when Mr. Clay was again a candidate, 
these praises were forgotten, and every species of 
vituperation, which a malignant heart or a foul 
imagination could suggest, was heaped upon him. 
Let me assure gentlemen that they may spare their 
tears for Mr. Clay. It is not to them that he or 
his friends will look for sympathy. They know 
how to appreciate their eulogies and their crocodile 
tears. And let me assure them, further, that these 
|| efforts will fail to accomplish the effect intended. 
| They will not divert one Whig from the support 
} of General Taylor. 
| The Whig party of the United States have the 
| same regard for Mr. Clay which they have unceas- 
| ingly cherished through twenty long years of po- 
| litical strife. They have the same confidence in 
| his integrity and abilities which has heretofore 
|| prompted their support of him. But they did not 
| wish, by placing him again before the country as 
| a candidate, to expose him to the malignant as- 
_saults of an unscrupulous Locofoco press, and 
| compel him, in his old age, to pass through the 
| fiery ordeal of 1844. They have nominated a man 
| who has nut been slandered and abused as much 
|as Mr. Clay. This, however, has been owing to 
| the fact that he has been a candidate but a short 
| time. General Taylor seems to be in a fair way to 
| receive a full share of Locofoco calumny and abuse; 
| and what Whig candidate ever failed to receive it? 
_ Father Ritchie is making rapid progress in school- 
ing himself in detraction of General Taylor, and 
| will soon equal his best efforts at slandering Mr. 











| 


| 
| Clay. But it will all be in vain. The people have 
already determined that this Administration and 
| its friends shall be driven from power. They will 
not suffer the Presidential chair to be filled during 
the next four years, by a time-serving demagogue 
/—a political trickster—who has grown wealthy on 
extra pay from the public treasury. They will 
place in that vosition one unschooled in the hack- 
| neyed arts of the politician; one whose courage and 
| skill in war are only equalled by the kindness of his 
_ heart and the genuine benevolence of his character; 
one who, to use his own eloquent language, has 
“* no enemies to punish, no friends to reward; noth- 
|| ing to serve but his country.” 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


— {| 


SPEECH OF MR. C. E. STUART, | 


of the Speaker, for the time being, as correct. 
But gentlemen whom he knew to be sound con- 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
July 21, 1848, 
On the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 


The question being on reconsidering the vote by which 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill was rejected, 
and Mr. Smira, of Indiana, and others, having expressed 
their sentiments— 

Mr. STUART, of Michigan, said, when he had 
made the motion to reconsider the other day, it 
was with no intention of addressing the House, or 
of deviating from the rule he had prescribed for 
himself, to make no remarks during this session, 
except such as should become necessary to ex- 
plain his votes ; but the course of argument of the 


gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Smirn] had been so | 


extraordinary as to induce him to trespass upon 
this rule, and to ask the attention of the House for 
a short time. 

What was the question before the House? It 
was, whether this House would reconsider the vote 
upon the passage of this bill, and, if agreed to, 
whether they would reconsider the vote upon the 
engrossment, and then strike out of the bill the 
obnoxious feature. A little history on this sub- 
ject, amid the confusion which gentlemen on the 
other side of the House seemed disposed to get 
up, might not be unimportant. It was sought to 
be shown that the other side of the House was 
not responsible for its action. 

With a decisive majority on every single ques- 
tion, it was now sought to be proved that they 


were not responsible for the character of its legis- | 


lation. Was itso? How was the vote upon this 
question? Seventeen gentlemen on the other side 
of the House had voted against the passage of this 
bill, and the majority against it was only twenty- 
three. Eleven gentlemen on this side of the House 
voted for it, and he was happy to say he was 
among that number, for never, while he was hon- 
ored with a seat on this floor, would he so vote as 
to stop the wheels of this Government, if that vote 
could be avoided with a proper regard for his con- 
stitutional duty. 

Those seventeen gentlemen had voted for this 
appropriation for the Savannah river, on the ques- 
tion of concurring with the Committee of the W hole 
where it had been stricken out; they believed it 
both constitutional and expedient; and yet they 
voted against the bill on its final passage: and for 
what purpose? Why, they came up, like children, 
and said they did it for fun! Grave legislators, 
able statesmen, eminent men legislating for the 
people of this country for fun, as a matter of farce, 
because gentlemen on this side of the House, en- 


tertaining views against the power of Congress to | 


make this appropriation, had seen fit to vote against 


the bill! Now, he asked in candor, could any | 


man who entertained a constitutional objection to 
the passage of such an item as this vote for a bill 


that contained it? And if he saw fit to cast his | 


Vote against it, did it become the majority of this 
House, who entertained opposite opinions, also to 
vote against the bill? How were they justified 
before the country? He would like to hear gen- 
tlemen confine eeeatinds to this question, and 
give a direct answer. 

Something had been said, in the course of this 
debate, in relation to the conduct of the Speaker 
in regard to this question. When he (Mr. S ) 
had made the motion to reconsider the vote on this 


| 
1h 
| 


|| tween this appropriation and appropriations to re- 


‘| stitational lawyers—gentlemen, he repeated, of 


‘| eminent ability—had undertaken to distinguish be- 
| moveasandbar—had undertaken to tell this House, 
; that while Congress had no power to remove ob- 
| structions which the laws of God and of nature 


had placed in harbors and rivers, they had the 


| power to remove those placed there by man. He 


should like to hear those gentlemen at length in 





| of the United States gave the power to remove 
i these obstacles, it gave it without regard to how 
| they came there. He was among the number 
‘| who believed the Constitution did confer this 
|| power; and he believed it was a matter of no con- 
|| sequence how the obstructions had been formed; 

‘and, if he might be permitted to say it, with re- 
spect for the opinions of gentlemen on the other 
| side, the distinction was ridiculous between ob- 
structions in a river caused by sinking vessels, 
hulks, &c., to keep out an enemy’s fleet, and those 
caused by the accumulation of sand by the ac- 
|| tion of water. How was this case distinguished 
|from the bar formed at the end of the pier at 

Chicago, erected by the Government of the United 
| States 


|| against this item. Why? Because it was in di- 
| rect violation of the rule of the House to place it 
| in the bill; and if these votes were reconsidered, 


reference to this distinction. If the Constitution | 


| He had voted in committee and in the House }) 


| so that it would be in order, he intended to move | 


to exert the power of this House to strike it out. 


|| priation should be reported in a general appropria- 
tion bill, nor be in order as an amendment thereto, 
|| and he would like to know, therefore, by what au- 
'| thority this appropriation was embraced in this 


} 


| bill? Why did the chairman of the Committee of | 


Ways and Means, representing in part a western 


\| The 81st rule was imperative that no such appro- || 
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| precedents, he was obliged to defer to the decision | not to the extent laid down by the gentleman from 


| Indiana, [Mr. Savru,]} at an early part of the ses- 
sion, not that we were afloat upon the ocean with- 
out a chart or compass, but that there were certain 
well-defined principles in che Constitution which 
| justified these appropriations—while he would vote 
for a bill of this kind, he would never consent to 
legislation evidently intended for political purposes. 
Gentlemen on the other side might quibble, might 
prevaricate as much as they chose, but this item 
| had been introduced into the general appropriation 
bill for the purpose of making an argument against 
the Democratic party—for the purpose of provo- 
king a veto, or of charging the President with incon- 
sistency. No other motive could be reasonably 
assigned. 
| The gentleman from Ohio had said yesterday 
_ that he was anxious to carry out the reeommenda- 
tions of the Executive department of the Govern- 
| ment in its various branches. If so, why had he, 
| aschairman of the Committee of Waysand Means, 
| reported against the request of the Commissioner 
| for an appropriation of $115,000, to carry on the 
| surveys of the public lands?) When western men 
, had urged it in Committee of the Whole on this 
| bill, why had the majority of the House, upon 
| the recommendation of the same committee, refused 
| to give them but $65,000? But he could not spend 
| too much time on this point. 
He had alluded to the inconsistency of gentle- 
| men on the other side of the House, and to the 
fact that but for the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia on his side, [Mr. Cons,] this bill would 
now sleep the sleep of death. After a majority of 
this House had defeated it, no gentleman had risen 
on that side to move to reconsider the vote and 
save the bill by striking out the obnoxious item. 
| He should say a few words in relation to the pro- 
| priety of this legislation, and then he should pass 


|| to the other branches of the subject. 


|| State largely interested in the system of internal | 


| improvements—a State which embraced within its 
| borders as many objects of improvement as any 
other—why did that gentleman consent, in the navy 





and, in the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
| to improve the mouth of Savannah river? Was 





| self represented in part? Was it justice to the 
| great Northwest to be thus tampering, placing 
| single items separately in the general appropria- 
| tion bills, that they might roll through with the 
| necessities of this Government, while everything 
| 

| 


for the benefit of the gentleman’s constituency and 
his was carefully excluded? 

Mr. VINTON said, the gentleman would prob- 
ably recollect, that when the items for the Missis- 


the Whole, he had voted for them, and he had 
stated here yesterday he regretted they had not 
| passed. 

|| Mr. STUART. Why did not the gentleman 
put them into the bill? 


i 


| that purpose. 





bring them before the committee? And if the Sa- 


ppropriation bill, to provide for Boston harbor, | 


| this legitimate legislation? Was it fair? Was it | 
| just to the country which the gentleman and him- | 


Mr. VINTON. No proposition was brought | 
|| before the Committee of Ways and Means for | 


He spoke now of the respect which was due to 
a coérdinate branch of this Government. Ditler- 
ing, as did honorable gentlemen on the other side 
with the present Executive of the United States 
upon this constitutional question, he asked, was it 
respectful? Was it that respect which they de- 
manded at his hands? Were the denunciations 
which they had so often heard from gentlemen of 
the President of the United States as a miscreant, 
as the greatest enemy known to the country, of 
the Constitution and liberties of the people, that 
respect which was due to the Executive? While 
' honorable gentlemen on the other side were con- 
| stantly declaring that gentlemen on his side came 
|| here but to register the edicts of the President, and 
| that they should govern their action by the princi- 
|| ples of justice and a due regard to the rights of the 
|| people, why did they not pay that respect to the 
'| President which the rules of the House made in- 


|| cumbent upon them, and keep out of this bill ap- 


sippi and Ohio rivers were moved in Committee of || propriations not rightly there? 


But the gentleman from Indiana had amused the 


|! House, and he confessed had amused him, at some 
| of the positions he had taken. He did not see the 
| honorable member in his seat, but, inasmuch as it 
|| was his duty to be there, he hoped he would be 
soon. It was strange for one who, like him, knew 
the early political history of this country only by 
reading it, to hear a Whig of this day claiming to 





Mr. STUART. Was it not the gentleman’s 1 be a Jeffersonian. The gentleman had proved 
own business, as chairman of that committee, to | 


himself a British Whig by reading a definition of 
|| Edmund Burke, and if he would turn to Black- 





|| vannah river had been brought in there, it certainly || wood’s Magazine, which was equally good Brit- 


notified the chairman that other internal improve- 
ments might also be included. He understood that 





|| ish authority, he would find it there declared that 
i the devil was the first Whig; and he put it to the 


one member of that committee from Georgia [Mr. || gentleman, that if he resorted to British authority 


item, in response to a suggestion of the Speaker 
that the motion could not be made under the rules, 
he had intimated that he had an abiding confidence 
that the present Speaker would not so hold, and 
he must be permitted to say, that in his humble 
judgment, the conduct of the Chair on this occa- | 
sion was entitled to the highest respect of every | 
member of this House. The only question on 
which he had differed with the Chair—and upon 
which he had not had time to examine the prece- 
dents—was in relation to the original vote given 
7 the Speaker; whether the bill had not proceed- 
ed so far, whether it had not gone through such 
Subsequent stages of reading and voting as to pre- 
clude the right of the Speaker to vote upon the | 
amendment. Having had no time to examine the | 


Toomss] had introduced this item as a member of || to prove himself a Whig, he must take British 
the Committee of Ways and Means. He repeated, || authority in extenso. Let him ask the gentleman, 
it notified or should have notified the honorable |) to what vetoes respectively of the Executive of the 


interests of his own State and of his, (Mr. S.’s.) || hear the gentleman, or any other honorable mem- 
Now, no such cavilling could be justified before || ber on that side of the House, specify to which of 


the gentleman’s constituents or his, whatever might | 
be attempted on this floor for political purposes. 

Their constituency would hold them responsible; 
they would wish to know why they were voting, 





| the vetoes of the various Presidents of the United 
| States they objected. From the foundation of the 
| Government to the present day, there was not a 
| man, he ventured to say, who dared get up and 


item by item, to improve all the harbors on the sea- || say he objected to any veto, except that of harbor 


board, while theirs in the West were permitted to 
remain in statu quo. 
He took another objection. While he would 
vote for a res bill for internal improvements, 
e 


and while he believed the system constitutional— 


chairman to take care, as a western man, of the || United States did he object? He would like to 


and river timprovements. There was evidently 


rankling in the heart of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, and the gentleman coukl not entirely sup- 
press it, that old desire for a national bank. True, 
the gentleman had not the moral courage to come 
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people want it, lo! he was for it. He had no con- 


i 
{ 


out and declare himself for it, but he said, if the || 


stitutional opinions, nor opinions of expediency, | 
except those which he might imagine came from | 


the people. 
the people of the United States had again and again 
declared in favor of a national bank. 
we judged from their representatives, lamentably 
true; but if we judged 


The gentleman told the House that | 


| 


It was, if | 


rom the conduct of the |! 


people alone, of those who were engaged in their | 


agricultural and mechanical pursuits, who were 
outside of and beyond the influence of the dollars 


that might operate upon gentlemen nearer the | 


throne, they never had been in favor of such an 


institution. Mr. Madison interposed his veto, but | 


at the next session yielded to what he supposed | 


was the desire of the people. That yielding had 
been the subject of the lamentation of the Democ- 
racy of the country from that time to the present; 


it had cost us millions of money; it prostrated the | 


producing classes in the dust; for twenty years 
had the Demoeratic party fought to throw off this 
incubus, and they had shaken it off “as a lion the 
dew-drops from his mane.”? The Democracy of 
this country now stood erect, never to be incum- 
bered with another institution of the kind. 

But the gentleman asked, ‘* are we to be told in 
this year eighteen hundred and forty ?” and 
that turned out to be the end of his sentence. He 
presumed the gentleman was dishing up one of his 
old speeches of 1840, when to the Democracy of 
Indiana he had denied that the Whig party had | 
any intention to charter a bank; but no sooner had | 
they practised on the credulity and confidence of 
the people, and acquired the power, than immedi- | 
ately they ‘let slip the dogs of war”—immediate- 
ly the cloven foot had shown itself, and the first 
act, and the dying act, too, of that Administration | 
was an effort to charter a bank. | 

Mr. DUNN said, that so far from the Whigs of 
Indiana in 1840 taking ground against a national 
bank, or pretending that they were not for a na- 
tional bank, it was one of the main issues, if not 
the main issue, and was earnestly pressed by 
them. 

Mr. PETTIT said, he could not speak for his 
colleague’s portion of Indiana, but he could for his 
own, and he could give the Whig elector’s name 
who had denounced it from one end of his district 
to the other; it was Henry S. Lane, his predeces- 
sor-on this floor. 

Mr. DUNN disagreed with his colleague, and 
repeated his declaration that the Whigs of Indi- 
ana in 1840 had made the question of a bank a 
prominent issue, and that the leading Whig jour- 
nal at Indianapolis took ground both for the con- 
stitutional power and the expediency of a bank. 

Mr. ROCKHILL said, so far as his district 
was concerned, he never in 1840 heard any elector 
or other Whig orater—and they had had all sorts 
of meetings and log-cabin and hard-cider carou- 
sals—declare in favor of a national bank. ‘The 
Democratic party had charged it upon them, and 
in every case it was denied. 

Mr. STUART lived on the borders of Indiana, 
and knew something of the facts himself. It had 
been declared at that time through all that region 
of country, and even a distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts had said, that a national bank was 
an * obsolete idea.’? So far from having agreed 
upon it in any two States, there were scarcely two 
Congressional districts where the Whig orators 
proclaimed the same principles. Why? Because 
they dared not go before the American people with 
their principles inscribed on their banners. In 1844 
they had told the conntry that Mr. Clay was the 
great “* embodiment” of their principles; that soul 
and body he stood forth a living monument of 
Whiggery. But it was now too late for gentlemen 
to say that they had carried on the canvass of 1840 
on principles. Why, they ate and drank the peo- 
ple out of that election; hard cider, corn dodgers, 
songs, coon skins—these miserable emblems tndi- 
cated anything but an adherence to reason and 
principle, 

Now, he asked gentlemen why they had not 
nominated Mr. Clay? and he told them, in advance, 
he had no particular sympathy for that gentleman. | 
He had a very high regard for him as a man, and | 
had ever esteemed him one of the ablest men of 
the age. But, believing his political principles to | 
be founded in‘error, that very ability but made him | 








| 


'that from the very outset of the canvass to the 
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the more dangerous. He would remark further, 


present day, he had earnestly wished that the | 
Whig party would not nominate Mr. Clay; he_ 
had never entertained any other opinion. He be- | 
lieved him to be the strongest man they could | 
nominate, and gentlemen would find out, in the 

ides of November, that the northern States did not | 
respond to the Philadelphia nomination. Gentle- | 
men might blind their eyes; a might see Mr. , 
Greeley poising himself upon his lever, and doubt- | 
ing which way to go, and yet might deny that all 
was not right in their camp; they might hear the 
music of northern men, proclaiming that General 
Taylor was a Wilmot proviso man, out and out, | 
while southern men took refuge under the fact of | 


his having been born and lived in the South, and || 
his owning hundreds of slaves; they might cause || 


to be written from this city letters through mem- 
bers of Congress to different sections of the coun- 
try, making anything and everything of his prin- | 
ciples, but they would find that men who had been | 
Tylerized would not be Taylorized. 

The celebrated ‘ Allison letter’? had been al- 
luded to by the gentlemen from Indiana, as con- 
taining the platform of General Taylor’s princi, 
ples. Now, that was a most remarkable letter, 
and got up in a remarkable way, and by remark- 
able men; and this Capitol could ‘a tale unfold” 
in regard to that letter which would show whose | 


opinions it reflected. 1 


A man who had had some experience in the | 
legal profession would perhaps regard that letter | 
as having been written by a conclave of able men 
and excellent lawyers, who had gathered together 
the whole incongruous mass of letters which the 
old man has, unfortunately for himself, ever written, | 
in which he had declared himself a no-party man, 
an Abolitionist, a Native American, a Democrat, 


and a “Whig, not an ultra partisan Whig, but a | 


Whig in principle,” for the purpose of producing 
one of the requisite characteristics to induce the 


| Whig party at Philadelphia to nominate him, and 
_ under which it was hoped all the members of that | 


| from his honorable friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


party, however opposite in opinion, would cheer- 
fully join in an attempt to cajole the people into 
his support. And,by the way, he would like to learn 


J. R. Incersoin,] the distinction between ‘an 
ultra partisan Whig, and a Whig in principle.”’ | 
He took it, there were none in this House but “ul- | 
tra partisan Whigs.’’ For though there were Clay | 
Whigs and Conscience Whigs, Native Whigs | 
and Abolition Whigs, with a small dash of Anti- | 
rentism, yet they never failed to come up here with 

ee higs of the South, and vote in 


solid column against the Democratic party. He 
thought, therefore, they had not that distinction in 
this House, but that they were all ‘‘ultra partisan 
Whigs;” and if any gentleman, with his political | 


dictionary, could tell him what the distinction was, || 


he should be very happy to hear it. But to return: | 


This Allison letter—which seemed thus to have |) 


been framed with all the previous letters before its 
authors, who were attempting, like a lawyer with | 
a bad case, to reconcile the conflicting doctrines— | 
made General Taylor say, that he held the veto 

power to be a high conservative power, not to be | 
exercised except in cases of clear violation of the 
constitution, or of hasty and ill-considered legisla- 

tion. Who had ever pretended that it should be | 
exercised in any other case? He would like to | 
know, if a bill passed through both Houses of | 


{| 





Ho. or Reps, 





down the vetoes of the -several Presidents, and 
point out one to which they were opposed except 
that on the harbor and river bill. Who did . 
know that the Democratic party of this Union 
were divided on that question, and ever had been 
—not on the great principle, but on the mode of 
its application? Mr. Calhoun, who, he thought 
was regarded as about as strict a constructionist as 
any, and who, it would be admitted, was one of 
the greatest men of the age, conceded, and had 
done so this session, that Congress did Possess 
the power, and that the only question was as to its 
application. Upon that question of its application 
the Democratic party, he repeated, had ever been 
divided. Now, what induced the Whig party to 
favor it? The same thing that induced them to 
favor every other proposition which the Demoerat- 
ic party opposed. It was the only basis on which 
they could agree. They came into power in 1840 
and they could not hold together ninety days, 
The moment they came to compare the opinions 
of different individuals from different sections of 
the country, the confusion of Babel was harmony 
in comparison with their action, 

It had been said here by another gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. THompson,] at a former part of the 
session, that, when Mr. Tyler became a little 
Democratic, they abandoned him. Now, that 
was true; and, had he become thoroughly Demo- 
cratic, the Democratic party would have endorsed 
him; butas, in the Christian world, a man must 
| forsake the Devil and all his works, so in the po- 
litical world a man must shake off every vestige 
of Whiggery, in all its connections, or he could 
never be a Democrat. A gentleman near him said, 
‘*a modern Democrat.’’? No, noran ancient Dem- 
ocrat, What were Jefferson’s opinions upon a 
national bank as long ago as the administration of 
General Washington? He gave his opinions against 
it, and never changed those opinions. What was 
| the opinion of Mr. Madison on the same question? 
Against it; yielding, in an evil hour, as he had be- 
fore said, to what, in his own language, seemed to 
to be the will of the people. What was the opin- 
_ion of modern Whiggery? He had heard honor- 
/ able gentlemen say that party sprung up in 1832. 
What built them up? General Jackson’s veto of 
the bank. They took ground against him, and 
declared that this country was to be and should be 
ruined without that institution. This, let him tell 
gentlemen on the other side, was modern Whig- 
gery, but it was ancient Federalism. 

Mr. POLLOCK said General Jackson had ac- 
| knowledged the ere of a bank. 
| 








Mr. STUART. General Jackson did not show 
much belief in the constitutionality of a national 
bank when he placed his veto upon it. Neither did 
the Whig party regard him as very friendly to it, 
when, in violation of the Constitution, and the rights 
of the Executive, they placed upon the records of 
the Senate of the United States a resolution, censu- 
ring him for the measures he adopted against that 
institution; and yet modern Whiggery was an- 


| 
; 
j 
| 


|| cient Democracy. Gracious Heavens! only think 


| of it! [A laugh.] A Whig, who dared not declare 
| in convention what he thinks, who had not the 
_ moral courage on the floor of this House to define 
| his position, because he wanted to wire in and 
| wire out—because the question of success was 
| the only question they had at heart—such a 
Whig to claim to monopolize the ancient Democ- 
| racy! 

But we never should get General Taylor’s opin- 


Congress, what was the ‘‘proper consideration” it | ions or: this question, it seemed. Although he had 


should receive in order to meet the Executive ap- 
probation? How was the Executive to know 
whether it had received that consideration or not, 
except by determining whether it was right or 
wrong? Was he to stand here and listen to their 
discussions? Was he to know whether they 
passed a bill in a month, or in one day, after it was 
taken up? The only manner in which he could 


determine whether legislation was hasty or incon- || 


siderate, was by determining whether it was right | 
or wrong in his opinion, as a coérdinate branch | 
of the legislature of the country. It was the only | 
test which the Executive could apply ; and, while 

the Allison letter was relied upon to limit the veto | 
to certain cases, it applied to every case upon | 
which a veto could be made. In this connection | 
he would again call—and he hoped to hear gentle- 


| been written to some six weeks since—he lived off 
the mail route—his letter could not reach him, and 
' we could not receive his answer. He lived in 


'-a back country, where nobody traveled except 


some two or three men who had him in charge. 
We should never get his opinions on these ques- 
tions, he (Mr. S.) undertook to say. 

But, in reference to the little book which the 
gentleman from Indiana had taken the pains to 
send to the Clerk’s desk to have read, containing 

the reply of General Cass to an invitation to attend 
the Chisago Convention, a reply which had been 
the subject of much Whig scandal, both here and 
elsewhere, but which, in his opinion, was in all 
“respects, not only perfectly decorous and respect- 
ful to that body, but, considering the often-ex- 
pressed and well-inows opinions of General Cass 


\ 
men take the history of this country and trace | upon the subject which that Convention was 03- 
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tensibly convened to deliberate upon, was also | 








eminently proper. And he had ever thought that 
an elaboration, by General Cass, in that letter, of | 


his published votes and opinions, would have ren- | dare not let their candidate promulgate his opin- | 





' men and children, and not to the sense of grown- 
up men on principle. It was the Whiggery that 


dered him justly obnoxious to a charge of elec- | ions; it was that Whiggery which concocted for | 


tioneering designs. That Chicago Convention | 
was a great convention. 
many distinguished men there, and they went | 
there for important purposes. They had no doubt 
at heart the success of improvements of harbors | 
and rivers. But the people would consider it a | 
jittle singular that the Committee on Commerce of | 
this House, composed of a majority of Whigs, | 


him letters, and sent them to him to sign; it was 


| under keepers, and had got General Taylor some- | 


_ where in Baton Rouge, so far off that letters could 


| never reach him, nor the country hear from him his | 


opinions. The mails were slow. The president 
of the Philadelphia Convention had to go clear 
home to North Carolina before he wrote to Gen- 


who had that subject in charge, had spent some | eral Taylor informing him of his nomination, and | 


seven months in bringing outa set of resolutions | 
° Ihe . . | 
simply to insult the Executive of the United States, | 


and to furnish Whig orators with ammunition for 


the Presidential campaign, instead of preparing || nomination on the ninth of June, one day after it |) 
or the im- { was made. 


and passing through this House a bill f 
provement of rivers and harbors. 


had never got back a return mail. 
| Mr. OUTLAW said that Governor Morehead 
had written General Taylor informing him of his 


Mr. STUART. Why, then, don’t the commit- 


| 
Mr. HAMPTON, of Pennsylvania, referred to | tee let him answer? 


a bill which had been reported for the improve- || 


Mr. OUTLAW was understood to reply, be- 


ment of certain harbors and rivers, and said the || cause the Democratic Postmaster General would | 


committee had made every effort to pass it through. | 

Mr. STUART knew all about the contents of | 
that bill; and he knew how it had been treated, too. | 
It had slept here in Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union, and not progressed at all, 
while that committee had labored seven months to 
get up a report and resolutions to censure and in- 
sult the President of the United States. 


Mr. HAMPTON inquired if the chairman of || 


the Committee on Commerce had not made re- 
peated efforts to have the rule suspended which 
required bills to be taken up in their order, for the 
purpose of passing this river and harbor bill; and 


gentlemen on the other side of the House had in- | 


not let the mails go there, would not furnish the 
proper mail facilities. 
Mr. STUART said that was the very thing he 
' wanted to know. A Democratic postmaster, who 
| desired to know General Taylor’s opinions, if he 
| had any, to condemn him before the country, keep- 
|, ing back the means of defeating him! That was 
|| Whiggery with a vengeance! Why, he could 
| have carried the letter himself on foot, and got 
| back before this time. The Democracy wanted to 
|| know General Taylor’s opinions, yet gentlemen 
|| said the Postmaster General won’t let the mail go 
|| there! 


| 


Buffalo or Albany, where Mr. Fillmore resided. 
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| was that Whiggery that addressed itself to wo- | 
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Mr. Clay, nor any other man who had adhered to 
principle in the Whig party, could be elected. It 
stated that the effort had been made in 1844, and 
that they had been voted down; that the only safety, 
therefore, was to take a man with no principles, 


I ’ | that would be supported by individaals of all par- 
There were a great || that Whiggery which had put General Harrison | 


ties, that they might be enabled by hook or by 
crook to elect him; and they seemed very faithfully 
to be acting on that proposition. An eminent gen- 
tleman from Maryland had proclaimed all over the 
country that the old issues were abandoned, that 
General Taylor would not be the exponent of the 
oe of any party; if he run, that he was to 
ve the candidate of the people at large, and if 
elected, that he would not carry out the principles 
of any particular party, and stil] gentlemen insisted 
that General Taylor was a Whig. That he was 
an honest man, he (Mr. S.) believed; and he told 
us that for forty years he had not known, and de- 
clared he now knew, nothing of the great questions 
which divided the parties of the country. Out of 
his own mouth he told us that he was utterly unfit 
to be President of the United States; and yet gen- 
tlemen insisted that he was the properest man in 


|, all the world to discharge the duties of that exalted 


| 
| 


| 


But the mails were certain between here and || 


did not the gentleman know that the great body of | 
| 


variably voted against it? 
Mr. STUART replied, Yes; and did not the | 
gentleman know that the meets of this House | 
adopted that rule? that they had placed themselves || 
in the predicament where they could not get up |, 
this bill? Did he not know that western Demo- |. 
crats had voted for it every time? Did he not || 
know that the majority were responsible for the | 
order of the public business, and that they were || 
not content with leaving the appropriation bills to || 
keep their place on the calendar, entitled under || 
the rules to precedence over all others, but by | 
making them special orders had overrode all other || 
bills, and thereby made business enough for the |. 
House to the first of September? The gentleman | 
told them the majority of this House could not || 
pass the bill. It See do; they wanted to |! 
talk about it; they had kept the President’s mes- | 
sage here a month before referring it, making it || 
a perfect Buncombe speech fund. The gentle- || 
men need not insinuate that they had any such | 
desire. 
He came back to this Chicago Convention. It 
was a great convention, gotten up for great pur- | 
voses. It was intended to be the Archimedean | 
ever to upset the Democratic party; and from the 
East and West, from the North and South, the | 
grand sachems of Whiggery attended. What did | 
they do? Insulted General Cass in open conven- | 
tion. What was his letter? Gentlemen might | 
laugh about it, but honorable men had got to meet 
the question in an honorable manner. hat was | 
that letter? It was simply addressed toa friend at | 
Chicago, saying that it was out of his power to at- |) 
tend. Did gentlemen doubt his opinions? He 
asked them if they had looked at the records of 
Congress? A man who had been here for years, | 
who, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Went- 
wort] had said, had voted unqualifiedly in favor 
of every measure of that kind which ought to be |. 
carried—not for the indiscriminate legislation of 
Whiggery, but for everything the wants of the na- || 
tion demanded. And yet gentlemen did not know || 
his position! 
If that had been a great Whig tariff convention, 
and Mr. Clay had been invited to attend, and had 
replied that it was out of his power to be present, 
would they have doubted whether he was a tariff 
man? No. It was Whiggery masked there, un- 
der the pretence of the benefit of the people, as it 
was always masked, that had insulted the best 
Democrats of the land. It was Whiggery that 
had got up this book; it was one of the emblems 


| 
| 
| 








, agree. The opinions of Mr. Fillmore were known; 


Where was his response? Was it true, as rumor 
stated, that the committee thought best not to pub- | 
lish it until they had got General Taylor’s also? || 
They wanted to compare them; they might not 


he was known to be a United States Bank man, a |, 
high-tariff man, a Wilmot proviso man, with alittle | 
tincture of Abolitionism. It was not known how 

General Taylor’s opinions might tally with Mr. Fill- | 
more’s; hence it was necessary to detain this letter |, 
until they heard from Baton Rouge. He ventured || 
to say that the people would never be informed of | 
General Taylor’s reply. It might come perhaps, || 
but it would never see the light, and we hee be | 
told by and by, from his committee as we were || 
told by General Harrison’s, that there was to be | 
-" no further declaration of principles for he public 
eye. 

Mr. HALL, of Missouri, said he thought the 
gentleman was mistaken in regard to the corre- | 
spondence with General Taylor. He had seen it | 
stated in the ** Buena Vista,’’ published at Balti- |! 


more, that General Taylor had written a letter to | 
the committee, and that they would not publish | 
it. 

Mr. STUART had seen that statement, but as || 
they had the assurance of so many gentlemen, || 
whose opinions they were bound to respect, that | 
the letter would come, he must conclude, that the || 
letter was on the way; but it was coming slowly, |, 
remarkably slowly! | 


Was it nota little remarkable that the Whig 


again and again what General Taylor’s opinions 


/emphatically condemned. 
| that General Cass, although he had come out and 


station. 

He had already consumed ‘more time than he 
| had intended, but he wished to say, in conclusion, 
| that he earnestly hoped that gentlemen who should 
| take the floor on the other side would undertake to 
tell the House definitely what were the opinions of 
General Taylor on the leading questions of the 
day. Don’t tell us you don’t know, (said Mr. S.;) 
tell us what they are. Don’t attack the Democ- 
racy of this country, and question their opinions, 
whose opinions you know, and undertake to seek 
shelter under the smoke and dust you kick up; tell 
us what you mean to do yourselves. And now he 
would tell what he thought they intended to do. 
From the history of that party, since he had known 
it, he was prepared to say they intended to do just 
that which they most loudly condemned. If they 
charged the Democratic party with trickery and 
treachery, with undertaking to palm off opinions 
which were not their real sentiments, let gentle- 
men and let the country be assured that they in- 
tended to be trickish and knavish themselves. 
When in 1840 they insisted they were opposed to 
a bank, they were found then breaking up their 
party for the sake of establishing one. When they 
were now found insisting that all the old issues 
had become obsolete, let the people be assured they 
wanted to fasten upon the country all those odious 
Federal measures which had been so often and 
When they charged 


proclaimed his opinions, and published them to 
the world, and with the rapidity of the press, not 
with the slowness of the mail, meant to deceive 
the South and the North, let the people be assured 
they were endeavoring to have General Taylor do 
the same thing. But the gentleman from Indiana 
had told the House that General Cass had changed 
his opinion on the annexation of Texas—that 
when first agitated he was opposed to it, and de- 
clared if England wanted it let her have it— 
he would like to know the gentleman’s o=it:cr- 
| ity. 
Mr. SMITH was understood to refer to Mr. 
Howarp, as having heard this opinion fron: Gen- 


pon had taken up aman whose opinions no man || eral Cass’s own lips. 
new. Gentlemen had been asked on this floor || 


Mr. STUART. Yes; Jacob M. Howard; a 


| been called upon. 


were on various subjects, and they had answered 
**T don’t know.’? The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Hasxett] had been asked whether he 
would veto the Wilmot proviso? He replied ‘I 
don’t know;” and thus had all answered who had 
For a party that claimed to be 
a pariz of principle—that their principles pervaded 
the whole atmosphere—that the very sun that 
shines but throws them before the American peo- 
ple, to have - up a candidate whose principles 
they did not know, and ask the people to vote for 
him on that ground—was an appropriate exhibi- 
tion of Whiggery, and could be looked for from 
no other party ! 

Mr. 8S. said thai had been a document put forth 
here—no doubt by some very able member of Con- 
gress; he should not be surprised if it were the same 
who was connected with writing the Allison letter— 


of the campaign; it was modern Whiggery; it'' in which it was attempted to prove that neither 


/man who, whatever was his private character, 
|| politically had only the reputation of belying 
| ever sedy opposed to him. Tell it not in Gath! 
'| Publish it not in the streets of Askelon! General 
| Cass’s opinions had been published to the world. 
|| He had never said any such thing. General Cass 
1 had been in favor of the annexation of Texas from 
|| the first, and so had the Democratic party. They 
|| had earl supported that measure in the State he 
had the honor in part to represent, and had added 
| the “‘ lone star,”’ to the constellation then on the 

American banner, when all the New England Fed- 
eralists had gone against it, and had, by their oppo- 
| sition to their own country, brought on the war. 
| We had the evidence of the Mexican commission- 
| ers, since the ratification and exchange of the 
treaty, that the coun 


east of the Rio Grande 


was within the jurisdiction of Texas, and had been 
ever since she revolted; that although the Mex- 
ican troops had, at different times, made incursions 
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into the country east of that river, they had as often | 
been driven back again. 


“The intention (suy the commissioners) of making the 
Bravo a limit, has been announced by the clearest signs for | 
the last twelve years; and it would have been impossible || 
at the present day to change it. After the defeat of Sun || 
Jacinto, in April, 1836, that was the territory which we stipu- |) 
lated to evacuate, and which we accordingly did evacuate, by 
falling hack on Matumoros. In this pluce was afteru ards 
“stutioned what was called the army of he north; and though 
it is true that expeditions and incursions have been made there 
even as far as Bejar, we have very soon retreated, leaving the 
intermeviaute space absolutely free. In this state General Taylor 
Sound it, when, in the early part of last year, he entered there 
by order of his Government.” 


| 
| 
} 
j 


How stood the Whig party now—the most | 
prominent of whose members had been the zealous 
advocates of Mexico, against the clearest rights of 
their own country, and had condemned the war, 
from first to last, as an * unconstitutional,’’ ‘* un- 
necessary,” ‘*damnable’’ war; who had recom- 
mended our soldiers to ** hospitable graves”’ in that 
country? They had chosen a man as their candi- 
date for the Presidency who had no other reputa- 
tionasa public man except whet he had got through 
this war. It reminded him of what old Thad. 
W ood said when he imprisoned his father-in-law 
for debt: he said it ** made him feel like h—Il, but 
he wanted the money.’’ These gentlemen felt bad; 
they had mourned over and condemned the sin 
and wickedness of this war before the country; 
and yet they wanted the offices: and so they had 
selected the man who had acted a prominent part 
as a commanding general in this disgraceful, un- 
holy war, as their candidate for the Presidency— 
seeking, by means of his military popularity, and | 
a studied concealment of their true sentiments, to | 
have their wants gratified. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, interposed, and wished 
to ask the gentleman if General Cass had changed 
his mind on the subject of the Wilmot provi- || 
Bor 

Mr. STUART replied, he had. General Cass 
had written it in black and white, and spread be- 
fore the world that he had. 

Mr. DUNCAN, of Kentucky, inquired if it was 
the Nicholson letter the gentleman referred to, or | 
a private letter? 

Mr. STUART replied, that he referred to the | 
Nicholson letter, in which he said that a change 
had taken place in his mind. He (Mr. 8.) be- | 
lieved certain gentlemen at the other end of the | 
Capitol—Messrs. Clayton and Phelps, and we | 
should see how many others—had changed their 
opinions also. Now, he would like to know from 
the gentleman from Indiana whether he had changed | 
his opinion on the subject? 

Mr. SMITH replied, he had not. 

Mr. STUART wanted to know, then, what was | 
General Taylor’s position on that subject; he 
wished the gentleman to answer him, not to tell | 
him ‘1 don’t know.”’ 

Mr. SMITH declining to answer— 

Mr. STUART said, gentlemen on the other side 
were very apt at asking questions, but had not the 
moral courage to answer them. The gentleman 
from Indiana could write letters to his constituen- 
ey—le could make General Taylor all things to all 
men, but he ought to have the moral courage, as 
the Representative of a noble constituency, to stand 
up here and say what were the opinions of his 
candidate. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
had been told by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Scuenck] that the Democratic party “ went it 
blind”? for all the measures of Mr. Polk. He would | 
like to know whether the Whig party were not | 
** going it blind,’’ too? 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, inquired if the gentle- 
man was in favor of the Wilmot proviso? 

Mr. STUART replied, he was. Now, did the 
gentieman wish to inquire further? 

Mr. SMITH asked if the gentleman was for |, 
General Cass? } 

Mr. STUART said he was for General Cass, be- || 
cause by his election the Democracy would sustain 
the great principles of the party for which they had 
contended twenty years; because he was eminently || 
qualified for the duties of that exalted station, was | 





| 





| 





** honest, capable, and faithful to the Constitution ;”’ 1 
because he was the chosen candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party, under the control of which this vexed || 
question must be settled, if it should ever be set- 
tied, with a just regard to the true interests of the |} 
people of the whole Union. | 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 30, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the bill 


| making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1849— 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL addressed the com- 


| mittee as follows: 


In the early part of the session, a plan was 
brought forward for changing the system of our 
representation abroad. A bill, not now immedi- 
ately before us, was formally introduced by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, accompanied by 


an explanatory report. It contemplates and autho- | 
rizes an immediate elevation of diplomatic rank of | 
every description; it promotes by wholesale. The || 


representatives of the country, now well enough 
regulated, in Austria, Turkey, and China, under 
the intelligible names of chargé d’affaires, minister 


resident, and commissioner, are to be exalted accord- | 


ing to the dignity of the respective courts to which 
they are accredited. The chargé in Vienna is to 
assume the rank of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, in order that he may be the better 
adapted to his imperial residence. 
resident at the Sublime Porte is to be sublimated 
accordingly into a full minister; and our present 


commissioner in the Celestial Empire is to be be- || 


atified to a different rank, in order that he may be 
qualified for association with the brother of the 


sun. No less than fourteen chargés des affaires || 
are to be converted, as by an enchanter’s wand, 
| into a higher class of functionaries, and three ad- 


ditional ones of this elevated rank are to be pro- 
vided for. 


This is not all. A superlative degree of exalta- 


| tion is to be built up in a shape happily yet un- 


known to us in practice, to a level with royalty 
itself. Ambassadors, which have been wisely re- 
garded as a dead letter in the Constitution, are to 
be introduced into use by express legislation, with 
an increase of no less than a third of the highest 
salary and outfit now allowed by law to any min- 
ister, and far beyond that of any public servant 
whatever except the President of the United States. 
These startling propositions were made at a time 
when the present developments of the European 
world were yet laboring in the womb of time. It 
might have been hoped that, after the great changes 


on that theatree which have convulsed a whole || 


continent to its centre and opened new phases of 
intercourse between the old empires and the new, 
the whole project would havé been permitted to 
rest, at least until it should be known what forms 
of society and modifications of government may 
be evolved, to which it is proposed that we should 
professedly adapt ourselves. 

Mr. I. declared himself to be unwilling to see 
any of these changes adopted. He should regret 
the introduction of them under any circumstances. 
At this moment they would be particularly unfor- 
tunate. An entering wedge for them was presented 
in the shape of a proposed amendment to the bill 
now immediately under discussion, and it was 
proper that it should be met and resisted at its 


| earliest stage. 


Europe cannot properly be said to be in a state 
of transition. The comparative order and regu- 
larity which that term implies is ill adapted to the 
chaotic ferment which is actually exhibited. Her 
condition is rather that of a great volcano, in which 
the different elements are not merely in agitation, 
but disordered, each upheaved in turn from the 
lowest depths, all of them struggling for the mas- 
tery, and rendering it entirely uncertain which will 
finally remain upon the surface. Nothing can be 
more unlike what Milton somewhere calls ‘ transi- 
tion sweet’’ than the threatening spectacle that we 
have the privilege to behold at an uncontaminated 
distance. To plunge into ill-advised association in 
new and experimental arrangement with such a 
chaos, were almost as unwise as physically to en- 
counter the outpourings of the volcano itself. A 
time which, instead of leading us to become con- 


| verts to their usages, presents every appearance of 


the sagacious of the Old World putung on our 
habits of simplicity, is altogether unpropitious to 
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the measures suggested. At any time they would 
be more than doubtful in their policy, exposing yg 
_as they would do at home and abroad to practical 
| difficulty and danger, and opening a wide door to 
evil influences and a lessened love of country. 

| All will concede the increased liability that would 
| at once exist to the influences of Executive patron. 
\ age. Nothing in a republic deserves to be more 
_ carefully watched than this avenue of corruption, 
Scarcely an office in the gift of the President js 


} 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


deemed so desirable even now as that which en. 
ables the citizen to visit foreign countries, clothed 
with the dignity and the privileges of diplomacy, 
It has been made already, in too many instances 
however inadvertently perhaps in the bestower 
and the receiver—a proof of the extent to which 
| patronage may be extended, and on how many 
|| individuals it may be lavished, by merely changing 

the occupanis of a particular place. It would seem 
as if the Russian mission, for example, had been 
made, during a long course of years, an occasion 
| for brief visits toa splendid court, and, incidentally, 
to all other attractive objects of interest and curi- 
osity scattered over the continent. New outfits 
and new salaries have succeeded each other so 
rapidly, that the names and the uses of them are 
entirely incongruous. A communication from the 
Secretary of State to the House of Representa- 
| tives of May 7, 1838, exhibits the course of suec- 
} cession for some years, and affords a curious speci- 
| men of short-lived diplomatic employment. The 
Legation to St. Petersburgh is described from near 
| the close of the mission of Mr. Middleton until 
the earlier part of thatof Mr. Dallas. The inter- 
| mediate missions are complete: 

John Randolph from June 9, 1830, to July 17, 
1831—1 ‘year 1 month and 9 days. 

James Buchanan from March 1, 1832, to Au- 
| gust 7, 1833—1 year 5 months and 7 days. 
| William Wilkins from July 1,,1834, to May 2, 
| 1836—1 year 10 months and 3 days. 
'| Ifyou raise the rank and increase the emolu- 
| ments of these tempting places, you increase pro- 
| portionally the means of purchasing support, and 
sapping the foundations of a lofty independence. 
The proposed plan, besides, greatly adds to the 
| number of the retainers, and thickens the dangers 
of a disastrous influence. Our present most ac- 
/customed diplomatic agent goes without any offi- 
cial attendant. The moment you begin to rise in 
the scale of dignity, you begin to create a retinue. 
Ministers of any known degree have their secre- 
_ taries, and the only existing minister resident from 
this country is accredited at Corstantinople with 


| an Official assistant under the name of dragoman. 
, The moment you adopt the title and the functions 
of ambassador, you greatly multiply the attendant 
| Officiais. In imitating the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope in appointing to this exalted, and, as it is 
called in the books, sublime order of diplomacy, 
| you will not probably withhold the usual allow- 
| ance of authorized attendants. An unusual allow- 
| ance might somewhatstartle us. When Charles X. 
_ascended the throne of France, a mission of the 
highest dignity was fitted out in England to con- 
, vey the congratulations of the British King. The 
ambassador himself was selected from the first 
| class of nobles of the realm; a hundred knights in 
| splendid pageantry composed his suite. They 
| were headed by the brother of the Duke, who was 
| himself created a peer for the occasion. Such was 
_ the enormity of the expense attendant on this bril- 
liant pageant, that it is understood no repetition of 
ithas taken place, or will probably occur again. 
But listen for a moment to i allowances, accord- 
ing to the books, made on occasion of no extraor- 
_dinary character, especially, as they say, to mis- 
sions of the first class. Governments, we are told, 
sometimes name, independently of the secretaries 
_ of the embassy and legation, a chancelier d’ambas- 
sade, a directeur de chancellerie, aumoniers, attachés 
and eléves, besides secretaires interprétes, and, in 
missions of great ceremony, pages, to accompany 
their ambassadors and augment the eclat of the 
mission. One of each of these (pages not included) 
would swell the number to nine; and as we have 
some twenty-five missions, if every mission were 
an embassy, two hundred and twenty-five depend- 
ants would be created by the change. Diminished 
numbers do not at all destroy the danger of the 
thing itself. A couple of persons, at a time | 
real consequence, made dependent by every mis- 
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sion, and that couple multiplied at the pleasure of | 
the Executive, by renewed appointments at short 
intervals, would present a formidable temptation. | 
Extreme party men er not deprecate this as an | 
evil, It is not too much to say there is present | 
danger that it would be rendered available. With | 
entire individual respect for the Chief Magistrate, | 
[ cannot doubt his willingness to carry his official 
wer to the extreme of party preference and ex- 
clusion. With two great divisions of the people | 
nearly or quitesequal in point of numbers, and | 
with no alleged deficiency of merit in either, all | 
the high military appointments, certainly with not | 
more than one exception, if so much as one, four- 
teen have been made from among his own political 
adherents. This fact has heen noticed on another | 
occasion; buta correlative fact, not Jess significant, 
has not been noticed. A gentleman of the highest 
standing, with military habits and a regular mili- | 
tary education at the 


his own State, representing the majesty of the | 


Commonwealth of Louisiana in the Senate of the | 


United States, recommended by either all or al- 
most all of his brother Senators, (some one near 


suggested all but one, and that one influenced by | 


circumstances peculiar to himself, afid not in the 
least derogatory to the gentleman referred to,) and 


fortified, if possible, more strongly still by the | 


warm attaghment of his associates and acquaint- 
ances of all political parties, was passed by, being 


the whole people, with party heresy. 


least be suspended for a season. One of the candit 
dates for the high office of Chief Magistrate is be- 
lieved to be above a vindictive indulgence in these 
narrow prejudices. Those with whom I have the 


pleasure to act as a party will hail his elevation for | 
none of his high qualities with sincerer pleasure than | 


because he will neither punish nor reward from the 
mere influence of party. Besides their own peculiar 
union in cordial support of him as the selection of 
their delegates, there is a class, less numerous, but 
not less devoted in attachment, who will sponta- 
neously combine in that support without the organ- 
ization of party. They have made manifest their 
preference individually and in masses. In antiripa- 
tion of the Whig Convention of the 7th of June, 
and independently of it, they assembled by thou- 
sands on the 6th, and made the welkin ring with 
loud plaudits of the virtuous citizen of their choice. 
His advocates, of whatever original party denomi- 
nation, feel that they are Conservative Republicans; 
and they sustain him because they know him to 
be of the same character. Knowing, from his own 
repeated assurances, his uniform preference for 
the men, and approval of the policy of the Whig 
party, that party sustain him as one of their cher- 


ished associates. Those who ask for a detail of | 


his principles should be informed, that in calling 
for a principle they mistake the meaning of the 
term, and really seek only for an expedient. One 
is deep-rooted and enduring, and cannot be changed 
by any circumstances. The other is temporary, 
evanescent, and unsettled, and necessarily de- 
pends upon accident and contingency, and varies 
with them. ‘The principles of the British Govern- 
ment, for example, are monarchical.- Its licy is 
to aggrandize the arwstocracy of the realm. ‘Its 
tendencies are money towards republicanism, 
unless counteracted. These are fundamental and 
permanent. Sts expediency is wisely shown in 
occasionally shifting the measures which, from 


time to time, may be adopted. They protect par- | 


ticular objects for centuries, until they have given 


full vigor to them, and they then take off protec- | 


tion. They enact corn laws in different shapes 
during a long course of years, and they then t- 
ly modify or totally abolish them. Our 54-40 doc- 
trine was no principle. It was a mere expedient— 
an expedient of party. It melted away before the 
breath of principle, which was made manifest ina 
desire to do justice and a love of peace. The cry 
of indemnity for the past and security for the 
future, during the war with Mexico, was a mere 
expedient. It has given way to the desire to pro- 
mote peace, which is essentially a principle. 
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est Point Academy, hold- | 
ing or having held a commission of general in | 


\|imply. But until a particular party has lately built 


| any honest man who was in favor of it. 
tainted, in the jaundiced eye of the President of | 
|| thing will depend upon the opinions of those who 

The time is at hand when, with the blessing o- | 
Heaven, political pocseensons will cease, or will af | 
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ernment, which have triumphed in spite of his | 
| declarations and his perseverance in them. The 
| Wilmot proviso is nothing but an expedient, which 
may be, as it has been, departed from or adopted, 
without any abandonment of principle. It was 
adopted in the ordinance of 1787, and in the Mis- 
souri compromise. It was omitted in the admis- 
sion of Texas. The spirit and terms of it existed 
nearly sixty years before it acquired its name. 
When, on a certain evening, two years ago, an 
informal communication was received from the 
Secretary of State, asking for an appropriation, in 
confidence, of two millions, of dollars, the proviso | 
arose in incarnate form from yonder seat, and prob- | 
ably no one who voted for it, as I did cheerfully, 
did so under any other belief than its being a har- 
binger of peace, which was promised by the Pres- | 
ident if the two millions were placed at his disposal. |! already more than sufficiently prevalent. Nothing 
It was voted for as an expedient, because without it || has contributed more directly to the unhappy con- 
the peace-offering would not have been made; and || dition of Ireland than what is well known by the 
it, too, was in effect an offering of principle. Gen- |; term absenteeism. The more affluent inhabitants 
tlemen may be principled against the proviso, be- || of that ill-fated island, instead of remaining, if not 
cause of some concession which it is supposed to || to share with their less opulent countrymen the 
gifts of fortune, at least to dispense among them 
the smiles of friendship and the expenditures of 
| wealth, seek the atmosphere of a court and the 
luxury of its retainers, leaving crowded millions 


supposed state of things. He must be actually in 
the midst of circumstances which prompt to action 
before the mind can resolve with an energy suited 
to the occasion. Issnes have been tendered not 
only of present and future expedients, but of ob- 
| solete questions that have been consigned to the 
repose of history. A bank many years entombed 
is made the stalking-horse of party; and we have 
even seen intrepid efforts to invoke from the pene- 
| tralia Cocyti the ghésts of long since departed alten 
and sedition laws to fight the battles of a despair- 
ing Democracy. 

So much for the dangers of Executive patronage 
| and the evils which may or may not follow in its 
i} train. The next prominent objection to the too 
! great embellishment of the honors of American 
diplomacy, consists of its leading to an eyil habit, 











itself up on this foundation, it never was regarded 
in any other than an expedient light. Friends 
around me, uncompromising Whigs, are decidedly 
against it. Others, as uncompromising in their |, to starve or to incur the penalty of crimes for 
declared faith, are devoted to it. One of them has || which they are scarcely morally responsible, Do 
said, in effect, on the floor, that he would go for | not add temptations to those which already shine 
What || in the brilliancy of the vices of European capitals 
may be the fate of it hereafter, whocan tell? Every- | to lead your simple mannered republicans astray. 
Facilities of access render their Visits already too 
frequent, and their passion for them too easy of 
indulgence. Let them not hope for new zest to 
enjoyments at war with their domestic manners 
and political institutions, in the constantly renewed 


yote as to the expediency of its adoption. Inany | 
final action upon it, if there shall be any, by acon- | 
flict of judgments, under the influence of excite- 
ment, there might be terrible developments. I hope , t 
to see them averted, by suffering time and reason || dispensation among them of high diplomatic hon- 
to work the cure of an unquestionable evil. One| ors. Above all, do not inoculate a succession of 
of the advantages of a selection of a particular |, your citizens with a passion for principles of which 
candidate is, that it may postpone a decision which || they see the workings only among the rich, lest 
might otherwise be unnecessarily precipitated, and | when they come home they may endeavor to apply 
then, as at all times, our safest reliance will be |! them where there are few to be benefited by the 
upon the direction of Providence, which will take |! infliction of them upon the poor. : 
care of us in the future as it has done in the past. || All that is proposed looks to European existence 
The great subject of slavery is rending the country || alone. Representatives of one class are, in reality, 
into factions—fragments, and parties of parties. | as much entitled to proper privileges as those of 
It probably never will be settled by agreement. || another.. Allalike are exempt from responsibility 
But, like other difficulties, it will settle itself. || in their persons SS tare debts or 
Without any peremptory pledges to particular || imputed crimes. Communications are received 
expedients, General Taylor has been explicit in | with the same respect from a chargé as an ambas- 
the declaration of his prmciples. An avowal that || sador. Business is as promptly conducted, his 
he is a Whig, repeatedly made, is a sufficient |; country’s rights are as well observed, his calls and 
pledge, if no other avowal existed, of his adoption || suggestions are as respectfully listened to, no mat- 
of that course of policy and his support of those | ter which station may be occupied by the individ- 
measures which are identified with the name. But || ual. The truth is, that in ancient times there was 
his principles are further avowed in a preference || but a single order of representatives, and it is not 
of his country to any party—in a disapproval of || improbable that to such an intercourse the nations 
proscription—in deference for the deliberate and || of the modern world may soon return. Ambassa- 
declared will of the people throuzh the voice of | dors, ministers, and envoys, even legates and nun- 
their répresentatives—in devotion to the Constitu- || cios, are titular but empty and unmeaning names. 
tion as it was carried out by the early Presidents || High-sounding, and derived from ancient or for- 


| —in uncompromising hostility to Executive en- || eign languages, they signify nothing more than 
| 








| 


| 


croachments upon the rights of other branches of || agents or messengers, while the term now to be 
the Government—in a belief that the prosperity of || rejected more significantly imports a trust with 
the country may be promoted by the Congress of |, which the bearer Is invested. No difference, in 
the country unimpeded by narrow prejudices, the |, truth, exists, except that those are titles, and this 
offspring alike of arrogant selfishness or degrading |, is none. Not one of them, except an ambassador, 
subserviency. It. is not the first time that absti- |} whose office is termed sublime, is the representa- 
nence from extreme or ultra party feelings has led || tive of the sovereign, and their nominal dignity 
to elevation to the Executive chair. To say noth- || scarcely exceeds that of our chargéa’affaires. The 
ing of General Washington, no one can forget the | ambassador has indeed (or had) striking privileges. 
letter of General Jackson to the Legislature of |, He could drive six horses before his coach; he 
Tennessee, or his letter to Mr. Monroe, supposed || may sit on a dais or elevated stage at the table; he 
to have been written by Mr. Harper. These are 1 gives his hand to those only of noble blood; he 
cardinal principles upon which the Government || takes the pas of other ministers; he sometimes sits 
has always been administered when. it has been |, uncovered while others stand; and he is called ex- 
well administered, and beyond which, when any } cellency by right, and not by eee ee: The 
candidate has gone with promises, his promises || representative character is said to be triple—éssen- 
have been forgotten or violated. When President, | tial, (which is common to all degrets, and depends 
it will become his duty to recommend ‘such |, upon the office;) natural, (which may be common 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expe- || to all, as it depends upon individual merit and 
dient.” Until then, his recommendations, which | aceeptance;) and accidental, (such as rank, which 
would rashly anticipate the circumstances by 1 is | far the least important of the three.) 
which expedient measures of a future moment I] o doubt the title, and: the ceremony, and the 
|| must be governed, would be officious and absurd. || platform of princes may be amusing and even agree- 
What strange measures might not a candidate be || able to the ificumbent. He imbibes, when breath- 


expected to judge of for the hereafter, if he could || ing the air of absurd pomp, tendencies to delight 








: tis || be put upon the witness stand, the confessional, || in it. It might possibly be atill: more agreeable if 
& singular fact, that both these Presidential expe- 
dients, for such they were, have been defeated by 


or the-rack, at the pleasure of every inquisitive or |} he could derive from it the more substantial ad- 
malignant opponent! I believe that a wise man'|| vantages which sometimes waiton fawning. Pres- 


the principles of another department of the Gov- ) never undertakes to say what he would do ia ai ents have been lavished on acceptable diplomatic 
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visiters sufficient in amount to put to shame the |, ¢ the installation of the President Van Buren, where | minister, who may lose his head for his Supposed 
accumevlations of a life of industry. An outside || ‘the Senators of the great Republic made their|| erroneous advice to his master. They will not 
row of diamonds on a sniuff-box, once given by a || ‘a pearance in the plainest dresses, and in a taste || because their hours are devoted to bur ensome 
crowned head to an American minister, are said || ¢ eat uritanical; while the European ambas- || ceremonies, enough for occupation, and too much 
to have furnished means for defraying the travel- || ¢ sadors, laden with jewels, feathers, and frippery, |, for intermixture with the cares of business, |; 
ling expenses all over Europe of a family of his || ‘excited the laughter and contempt of the Amer- || is said that the late George IV. of England could 
descendants. Orders, too, are bestowed occasion- || ‘ jcans.’’ | with difficulty be peeves on to subscribe his 
ally upon the pets of princes, and stars, and gar-'| What, then, is the advantage or the object of || name to papers which require the sign manua)- 
ters, and red ribands serve, where they are allowed, | any part of the proposed change? What.do you || yet he was eminent and Seaeery in the graces 
to swell the pride and confirm the devotion of ad- |) hope to gain by converting your chargés des affaires || of his person, and in the performance of all the 
miring satellites. Our Constitution wisely pro- || into ministers resident? I have already endeavored || offices of ceremony. Sir alter Raleigh is said 
hibits these things to our own representatives, and | to show that the introduction of the rank of am- || to have written a poem, the night before his exe- 
the prohibition is commended by foreign writers || bassador cannot be attended with anything but || cution, in which he thus describes the incapacity 
en diplomacy, not so much because of the corrup- || evil. It is said that chargés are accredited to a | of monarchs for active duty: 

tion that the practice might encourage, since secret | minister of foreign affairs from the corresponding | “Tell potentates they live, 

gifis would equally affect the object, but because || officer at home, while ministers, so called, are | sicteaek by see Bettas 

of the humiliation which the usage implies. You | accredited to the head of one Government from the | Not arong—tnk 00 their factions : 

may see an occasional specimen of this kind of im- | head of the other. This is exactly correct. The If potentates reply, . 

perial bribery reluctantly deposited in the care of || operation of it in practice with regard to ourselves | Give potentates the lie.” 
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the Department of State, in obedience to the rigor- 
ous exactions of the Constitution. These appa- 
rent inducements to courtly companionship are oc- 


is, that a minister takes a formal letter, purporting | Our countrymen are not unapt to get into dif. 
to be written by the President himself, addressed | ficulties from a want of een er ee its peculiar 
to his great and good friend Don Pedro II.; while | and somewhat intricate code. ow should they 


casionally attended with corresponding penalties, | a chargé d’affaires takes a no less formal letter, | guess at their own places, or to whom préséance is 
paid for the honor of high association. One of the | purporting to be written by the Secretary of State | due, without more study than they are likely to 
ambassadors at the court of Napoleon found his | to the proper Secretary of the Swedish, Danish, | bestow? Yet they may give dire offence if they 
resources so diminished, though himself of high | Austrian, Portuguese, or Belgian cabinet, or of the || do not know, for example,gthat, at a square or 
rank and corresponding private means and liberal || cabinet.of the Netherlands. || round table, the first place is that which faces the 
official endowment, by conforming to the usage of | Mr. Rush’s book has been quoted to show that || entrancé of the apartment, and that opposed to it 
play which was extravagantly indulged in among | important negotiations were carried on by that \ is the last; that, in counting from the first place, 
the great, that he appealed to his own Government | experienced minister with Mr. Canning. To |, rank is followed from the right to the left; that, in 
for a suitable allowance to meet the exigencies of | prove that fact, or any other which it professes to || lineal order, although the first of two has the place 
the gaming table. His request was granted unter | relate, the book is authentic and available. Butso |, of honor, yet among three the middle is first, the 
the belief that h& could not otherwise maintain his | far it serves only to show that any and all useful || foremost second, and the third last. Where there 
position in the royal saloons; and the next settle- | intercourse between Mr. Rush and anybody, was || are four, the leading one is the fourth place, he 
ment of accounts disclosed an item of a hundred | between him and the foreign secretary, though he || who follows is the second, the next is the first 
thousand pounds sterling for this conformity to the || was not accredited to him, exactly as it would 
habits of titled profligacy. have been if he had been accredited to him and not 

Not only will the contemplated arrangements || to the sovereign. An introduction—or as it is 
be made in exclusive conformity to foreign views | called an audience—once over, the secretary, and 
—views in the development of which we have had || nobody but the secretary, negotiates. Opportuni- | 
no part, and to which at home it is atterly impos- || ties occur either upon mutual arrangement at the | 
sible that we should maintain any resemblance— || instance of either, or, as Mr. Rush’s book abund- | r1sit 
but they will be in subservience to alliances be- || antly shows, in the casual intercourse of society, || complained of the want of hospitality of the Brit- 
tween which and ourselves there are, in principle, | where gentlemen associate with each other and || ish representative, who was receiving a salary of 
differences that can never be overcome. We are | not with kings, in equal and agreeable companion- || £7,000 a year, and, as was supposed, laying it by, 
referred for a guide to the Congress at Vienna, | ship, and sometimes interchange grave suggestions || instead of keeping up with it the dignity of his 
which met at the moment of flagrant war between || which are connected with the fate of empires. An |, station. The extravagance of allowances thus 
this country and one of the strongest of the sover- || agreeable passage in the same book informs us || made to diplomatic agents, and thusabused, is con- 
eignties of Europe—a prominent member of the || precisely of the character of an audience with the || demned both by the noble traveller and the journal 
Congress. That was the body that declared Bo- || monarch, or, in other words, of the value of being | which notices the circumstance; and a compari- 

| 
} 


> 


and the last the third. If five compese the file, 
the middle one is the first, the one next before 
cnt the second, the one after the middle is the 
| third. 
| A book of travels in the south and west of Eu- 
| rope was published in England some years ago by 
a nobleman of high rank. He visited Vienna and 


naparte an outlaw, and set as it were a price upon |, accredited to him instead of his foreign secretary. || son is drawn favorable to the more judicious policy 
his head, after proceeding to regulate the ceremo- || The form and the language are described in the |! of the United States. Jonathan is declared to be 
nials of diplomatic precedence. Yet they were || manuels of diplomacy. ‘The minister being intro- || in the right in supporting his diplomatic agents 
obliged to admit how empty was their scale of | duced makes his three bows, presents his letter, || like private gentlemen, and, if they acquit them- 
order, when they adopted the suggestion of the || and speaks his short speech. A brief and formal || selves creditably at their posts abroad, in giving 
Autocrat of the Russias to save themselves from || reply terminates the ceremony, and nothing is left || them honor and distinction when they return to 
breaking up on a point of etiquette, and arranged || but for the accredited functionary to find his way || their own country. Such is the dignity of Euro- 
their signatures, as we should probably do, in dis- || out of the hall of audience, which he is bound to | pean diplomacy that a certain Abbot Monigon, 
regard of rank, in the order of the alphabet. This | do without the use of his eyes. With his face || whp had been ambassador at Paris from Spain, is 
celebrated assembly was followed by that of Aix | always directed towards the sovereign, he moves || said to have affected to decline the offer of Minister 
la Chapelle in 1818 for similar purposes; and not | backward over unaccustomed ground, and is-for- |) of State at home. 
long afterwards came yet more holy alliances, com- || tunate if he escapes, by virtue of a skillful but || Another argument which, if well founded, can 
one ina great degree of the same materials— | hurried reconnoissance as he entered, the danger || scarcely fail to Speen! to the sensibilities of every 
*rincipalities and Powers—at Troppau and Lay- || and the awkwardness of a ceremonious retreat. || one, remains. e read of royal crimes, as if 
bach. There assembled the * alliance tutélaire,”’ || persons in that condition enjo fatal privileges, 
with earnest desires to watch over the prosperity | swer any good purpose among European sover- || which are happily denied to the rest of the world. 
of European thrones, but with anything bat af- || eignties. But jt is yet further from the mark in I How bright is that exception and example which, 
finities for the republics of another continent. || another region to which the proposed alterations ] under the auspices of female sovereignty, exhibits 
What has become of most of their integral parts? | are to extend. Two great embassies have been || all the virtues of the purest domestic life. But 
Revolution after revolution in France has proved || sent at different times by Great Britain to China, || history tells sad tales of profligacy in high places, 
the insecurity of the basis on which its Govern- || Lord Macartney was at the head of one, and Lo from he contamination of .which we are bound to 
ment rested under the shadow of the Holy Alli- || Amherst of the other. They were of course duly || Preserve ourselves. We need not confine our 
ance. ‘The veteran and sagacious diplomatist of || accredited, but neither of them was able, with view to the vicious Court of Charles Il., as de- 


Being accredited to the sovereign does not an- 


Austria did not foresee one place of exile for him- || every effort, I believe, to overcome the difficulties || scribed either by the lively Count Grammont, or 
self, and another for the anointed head whom he | of a humiliating presentation. Bows and rever- 
served so well. The whole confederacy, which || ences do not suffice at the court of Pekin. The 
was formed mainly for the overthrow of free insti- || unhappy minister must kneel, and, prostrating 
tutions, is itself perhaps tottering to its fall. An) himself, strike the floor with his head. Without 
edition has lately been published in London of Sir | these marks of reverence, an audience cannot be 


depicted in the graver diary of a Secretary of the 
‘Aamienas: Samuel Pepys. The successors of the 
merry monarch may not have encouraged iniquity 
| in company with so much beauty as shone around 
|the brow of Lady Castlemaine or Nell Gwyn, 
but they rarely forgot their hereditary claims to 
permit decency to be ,overlooked, down at least 
to the days of Lady Jersey and Mrs. Clarke. 
, Across the channel, you may trace the same tend- 
attendants, among the Utopians. These ambas- || Thus, it is impossible sometimes to effect any- || encies through the as well as the worst of 
sadors are described -as of the nobility of their | thing with a letter of credence to the head of the || reigns, The execrable debaucheries of Louis XV. 


Thomas Moore's *Utopia,’’ in which the (British) | | 
country, in cloth of gold, and adorned with massy || Government. At all times nothing is effected by were but developments of as daring but better 


allowed. Nor is it necessary, Our treaty was made 
commentator takes occasion to introduce some- || at a great distance from the capital, as all treaties 
thing not unfitted tomy purpose. The text relates || are made, without any immediate agency of the 
an arrival of three ambassadors, with an hundred ! sovereign. 


chains, ear-rings, and rings of gold—set out, ina it but an unfruitful ceremony, which leaves the || regulated vice in Louis the Great; the Pompa- 
word, with all those things that, among the Uto- | business of the mission exactly where -it would || dours and Le Vallieres of these days were only 
pians, were either the badges of slavery, the marks | have been had the diplomatic agent been accredited || emulous.of the distinction and the influence of the 
of infamy, or the children’s rattles.” A note to || only to the minister. Kings neitherean nor willenter || favorites of Henry IV., who was the best, perhaps, 
this curious page informs us that ‘a display not | into the daties of negotiation. They cannot, be- iberti ip with such 


of chartered li 
‘much unbke this took place at Washington on || cause their actions are on the responsibility of the 


greatness is not desirable, if it were attainable. 
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True policy and sound morality equally forbid the || which may be directed all the imaginary, all the | as to allow the people to govern through their 
means of facilitating access to it. . || fancied, all the hypothetical and fallacious presages || Representatives, | am not opposed to Democracy. 
The arrangements proposed are believed to || of evil that birds of ill-omen can croak?—and that | Confidence in the integrity, intelligence, and com- 
mise advantages in the cultivation of peace. || beforehand, and by prophecy, according 'to theory, || petency of the people to govern themselves as un- 
Bich an argument will not find support in recent || and not by experience, that by objections mor- | derstood and practised in the days of Washington, 
ublic events. A war has just been closed, which, || bidly or malignly conjured up, others, and the || not as modernized or nglo-Saxonized, | should 
among its several proximate causes, detects a con- | measures of others, uncondemned by popular dis- |, say is the basis and ground-work of my Whiggery, 
croversy about diplomatic rank. Had the nego- || approbation, shall, without trial, be condemned? {| or Democracy, term it as you like. But equity 
sjation which was attempted with Mexico, towards f, ina monarchical government, the ministry, || and equality are of the very essence of Republican- 
the close of 1845, been placed in the hands of a || that on its own merits and measures cannot com- 


owl j | ism or Democracy rightly resolved into aetion. 
commissioner, there would have beer one reason || mand a majority of popular representatives, goes | Then, allow me to inquire, was it Democratic— 
less for keeping the door closed to reconciliation. 


t out of power, and the sovereign, Queen Victoria || was it equal and equitable that General Com- 
By elevating our representative to the rank of || or Louts Philippe, commits to another premier the | mander, of South Carolina, representing a part, 
minister, and insisting upon his being received in || formation of a cabinet and council to have the cus- | say the whole of one Congressional district, should 
that gees we furnished a pretext for refusing |) tody of public affairs, and by different men and || cast the vote for all of South Carolina? Was it 
him. Itis very possible that the real motive might || other measures essays to command public confi- | fair and equal that a Carolinian, who, with his five 
have been different. Whether the objection was || dence, may not the sovereign people try a Presi- || negroes, in his vote in the Presidential election 
a subterfuge, or made in fair dealing, the argument || dent or his dynasty upon their merits, and the |) counts as much as four New Yorkers or Ohioans, 
is equally strong against the plea of elevated rank merits of their measures, and commit the guardian- || should, in the Convention, cast nine votes, and 
{ 
| 


for the sake of penee. The Mexican Government || ship of the affairs of state to others in whose pa- || New York, with seventy-two delegates, not vote 
said, they would receive a commissioner: we sent || triotiam and ability they confide? And in dotng | at all in the settlement of the question who was to 
them an envoy extraordinary. They refused to || so,I saya just judgmentcomes after proof, hearing, | be the Presidential candidate for the Democracy? 
receive him as such, sg lie war speedily || and trial; That General Taylor himself as a pa- || This question has been significantly asked by a 
ensued. ; 1 triot and man, or that his administration is to be || greater man than his father, the son of the high 
prejudged and ereeeey ans ee po of Democracy in the days of Jackson, and 

° | 18 Scarcely prudently to asserte the most || his adviserand successor, It seems those * fossil 

AFFAIRS OF THE NATION—GENEBAL TAYLOR. | preéminent or conceited sagacity and foresight with || remains’’ of a by-gone President, now quietly in- 
which any predetermined opponent may conceive || humed at Lindenwald, in his palmiest days re-: 
| himself endowed. In this connection I wish simply | jected of us, and the accepted of all true Democrats, 
| to say, that strong and formidable as we know the bees been galvanized into ephemeral life by the 
ministers of the Crown to be—the force and moral || grieved and perturbed Spirit o Jackson Democracy 
impress that the sovereign imparts—and the still || inurned in-his grave. The Democratic Baltimore 
greater power that corruption, restricted suffrage, || Convention of May, 1844, and that of May, 1848, 
or the rotten-borough system gives, are more fear- || recently holden there, both fundamentally, and as 
ful odds against the people, fearful odds in favor || the basis of their action and organization, repu- 
of the ineumbents of power. I wish in our sys- || diated the doctrine that a majority of the Demo- 
tem I did not perceive this same formidable and || cratic votes in the Union, as represented in the 
fearful powerand disposition of incumbents in their |! Convention, should select the candidate of the 
own persons, or that of their successors, to perpet- || party. The requisition that two-thirds should con- 
uate their rule. ‘ | centrate on a man to make him the nominee of the 
That I may not, Mr. Chairman, be too discur- || party by its Democratic and equal action at the first 
sive in saying here in Committee of the Whole || Convention, prestrated Van Buren; prostrated the 
upon the state of the Union what—that is, a speech || principle that a majority should govern; and pros- 
generally upon the affairs of the nation—is else- | trated the old Jackson party proper, who centered 

where commonly said upon voting the address to || upon and adhered to Van Buren. 

the Crown at the opening of Parliament, I, formy- || Here it may be well to remark that the 1844 
self, declare I desire to disguise no opinion I enter- || resolutions, now constituting the Democratic ereed 
tain; and for the Whig party I must say I believe, || —platform is the fashionable phrase—it appears 
not beyond propriety, but upto, and above, and || has been draughted as far back as the year 1840. 
beyond what should properly be required by strict || They were drawn by a Mr. Gillett, the present So- 
arty warfare, their banner, under which [ muster, |! licitor of the Treasury of the United States, a friend 
is flung to the breeze, and their men and their’) of Mr. Van Buren, and were brought forward in 
principles, in all reasonable detail, upon it in char- || 1844 by Mr. B. F. Butler, with the additional reso- 











SPEECH OF MR. J. B. THOMPSON, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1848, 


On the affairs of the nation, and in favor of Gen- 
eral Taylor's electioh to the Chief Magistracy. 


Mr. THOMPSON said: : 

Mr. Cuairnman: Anxious as I am to adjourn 
this session of Congress, and, as speedily as is con- 
sistent with the public interest, revisit my home, 
I cannot, with my views of duty to myself and 
those ! here represent, refrain from some remarks 
of a general character, at this the most opportune 
time perhaps to offer them. 

Between this ‘Government, in the conduct of its 
affairs in connection with the ministry that for the 
time being governs it, and other Governments 
ey or even approximating it in the pos- 
session of political privileges and liberty, there is 
amarked difference. In England, the ministry 
are the real rulers of the empire—the sovereign 
being a mere automaton, a constitutional fixture, 
locum tenens under the constitution, without re- 








sponsibility, and often without the intelligence or || acters of living light. | lution—that, to this country, disastrous resolution—in 
agency that should imply a correspondent respon- || Men in power become arrogant and aggressive; || reference to Oregon and Texas. That resolution 
sibility. they forget in their aggrandizement the friends and || is in these words: 


The same doctrine, I believe, whether Thiers or || principles by which they arose to office, its honors || « Resolved, That gr title to the whole of the Territory of 
Guizot was at the head of the ministry, prevailed || and emoluments; they seem to themselves to have || Oregon is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of the 
in the late reign of Louis Philippe in France, as || proprietorship in their stations, and eventually || Same ousht to be pee bP we ech ee eee ot 
much as it does and did in England, whether Pal- || affect to hold’on in despite of popular feeling and |) Pexas, at the cuyliest practicable period, are great Ainerican 
merston, Peel, or Russell, heads the Government. || popular interest. For this, change is salutary; |) measures, which this Convention recommends to the cor- 
If in those countries of less latitudinous liberty || matters may become so bad that, oceneuhisiie dial support of the Democracy of the Union.”” 
than ours, whenever mal-administration or public || speaking, any change is for the bettter. Itis often, Just preceding this time, it will be remembered 
dissatisfaction throws into a minority in Parlia- || politically considered, better for the people. that Mr. Clay, evidently to be the Whig candidate 
ment, or threw in the Chamber of Deputies against But, upon this subject of platform, however pru- || for the Presidency, had come.out upon the subject 
the rulers for the time being, a majority—if they, || dent or proper that General Cass, in his very ac- || of annexation. is position admitted of annex- 
at such a juncture, resign the seals of office, that || ceptance of the nomination of the Baltimore Con- || ation in time, if no considerable portion of the 
others may endeavor to administer the government || vention, should declare his profession of political || Confederacy objected; annexation immediate, ar- 
more satisfactorily, why, I ask, sir, are the oppe- || faith closed with that very letter of acceptance; || bitrary, violent, and bellicose towards Mexico, he 
sition to the ruling dynasty, and the perpetuation || however prudent that he should be further unques- || repudiated. Mr. Van Buren, also, was for the 
of its power in the person of a partisan identified || tioned, or if questioned, dumb, was matter of taste || same pacific, just, prudent counsels: his letter was 
with it, responsible for its acts, committed to its || with him, and of its propriety I do not complain. || not non-committal; it was like a eee eee 
measures, why are they so often here taunted with || But the Baltimore Convention, we may be told, || triotic: (maliciously it has been said, for this first 
the inquiry here is your programme of prin- || laid down a programme of principles. They re- 
ciples? What is your platf@rm? Whilst I admit || asserted or reaffirmed the principles of the Con- 
the propriety generally, that the line of policy to || vention of 1844, held by the same party at the 

pursued by an opposition coming into power, || same place, and in addition thereto, annexed some 
ought to be so demarked, that the people may be || trite truisms, some stale axioms, many fallacies, 
satisfied of the comparative merits of their prob- || and did not reannex Yucatan or France to this 
able measures, and of the comparative patriotism— || country. This Convention, it is true, laid dewn 
not partisanship—of the different aspirants to their || a platform, and claim~-to call themselves a Demo- 





perpetration of political honesty in his career, he 
suffered political death.) But does any man now 
believe, had either of these individuals come to the 
Presidency, ang acting under th¢ policy to which 
they were pledged, that we should have had war 
with Mexico, or even annexation? The Whigs, 
for Clay and pacific policy, nominated him; the 
Democrats, also, as shown by their majority vote 
for Van Buren, were for the same policy; and 
neither was for immediate annexation. Annexa- 
tion and the consequent war, with all its waste of 
blood and treasure, were forced upon the nation 
by less than one-fourth of it. The- Whigs, con- 
stituting about half the nation, were for pacific 
= .. The old Jackson party proper, represented 
y Van Buren, Benton, ir, Wright, and such 
men, had wrenched from them, being a majority in 
the Convention, and representing more than half 
of the Demoerats wi:o composed the other moiety 


confidence, I think there are one or two prelimi- || cratic Convention. May I make a slight exam- 
nary considerations to be noted. How proper and || ination of the claim of this body to the appellation 
compan is it for those who have lost popular || of Democracy. I understand, Mr. Chairman, from 
confidence, as exhibited by the representation on || the best lexicographers, that this word Democracy 
this floor, to demand that others shall not be con- || —a word of magic import, and not now of precise 
sidered more competent than they? Condemned || significance, yet of spell-like influence—in its deriva- 
by the last adjudication of the people, as shown || tion—is from the two Greek words, “ damos” the 
Here on this floor, to be unworthy of administer- || people, and ‘‘archo” to govern; and in its pure 
ing the Government, have they in right reason a || and primitive sense, signified a government by the 
right to require a paper. programme of the future || people themselves, collectively. Well, in this first 
action of Opponents?—a programme against |! and pristine sense of the term, so far modifying it 
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of the Republic—had wrenched from them, Lre- 
peat, the lineal succession, power, and control of 
the Jackson dynasty. ‘The present Chief Magis- 
trate, James K. Polk, a new man, of no historic | 
name from any achievement he had performed, or 
eareer he had run—known only as a man of fair | 
character in his social relations, and as a partisan \| 
politivian of moderate ability and of respectable 
standing in his party—was set up for the Presi- | 
dency. 
Now, it is true, that after Polk, unthought of | 
before, by force of cabal, combination, and the | 
undemocratic custom and usages of his, the Dem- | 
ocratic party, was foisted upon the track, the cel- 
elrated resolutions were passed and endorsed by || 
the Convention, It is evident now to every one 
that the resolution in relation to Oregon and Texas 
was fraught with deep, perhaps interminable evil | 
to the country. Questions with foreign nations— || 
issues involving peace and war—matters of vital | 
moment, upon which the nation would have to act 
as a unit—matters cf as deep concern to Whig as 
to Democrat,—were seized upon and brought into 
the arena of political strife; the country presented | 
to foreign nations as divided upon questions of for- 
eign policy; the reoccupation of Oregon, the re- 
annexation of Texas, degraded from ‘the position 
of great American questions, in which Whig and 
Democrat, as to their result, could feel but with 
one heart, and that an American heart, and could, 
in their termination or prosecution, but expen 
common blood, common treasure, and at last, for 
weal or for wo, abide the fate of a common coun- 
try—that country to which these questions, and 
not to a party, in all their seriousness and mo- 
mentous import belonged. 

Mr. Polk, accidentally nominated by virtwe of a 
Democratic usage which enabled a fragment, or 
rather a faction, of his party to thwart the major- 
ity and defeat Van Buren, came into power with- 
out prestige, moral force, or gravity of character 
to jead-a party. He had been nominated with 
“all of Oregon’? on one side—a great territorial | 
bait and temptation to the North and non-slave- 
holding Surtes; Texas and immediate annexation— 
immense territorial aggrandizement for the South || 
and slaveholding interest—on the other side. By | 
the force of party he was elected: resolutions to || 
which the party had been committed, however im- || 
prudently or inconsiderately, it was now immate- 
rial; how little considered, or canvassed, or even | 
understood, by the great Sanhedrim of the party, 
however ignorantly or irresponsibly they were 
adopted, was immaterial,—they were now fixed 
upon the party and upon the President elect. 

He was worked into the Presidency with Ore- 
gon and ‘Texas on either side as ghorse is worked 
in blinds; when in, he straightway announced, or 
rather reiterated, that our ‘title to the whole of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable.’? This posi- 
tion, compared with what our Government and 
what profound statesmen before him had, in our | 


diplomatic intercourse with England, been willing || 


to do—to stop at the 49th parallel of latitude north; 
this pretension of title to 54° 40’ of latitude, was 
regarded by the English Government as rank ag- 
gression—a supercilious dictation of terms laid | 
down in emphatic language ‘clear and unques- 

tionable,’? and .from which there was to be no 

receding. Without further allusion to the mes- | 
sage, or the diplomatic correspondence, we all know 


the final denowement of this matter. Pressed to || 


the verge of a war with the most formidable natioa 
of the earth, with whom we have the largest com- 
mercial transactions—a nation of common blood, 
language, and religion, and between whom and us | 
there should be a generous emulatjon to excel in 
the arts of peace, the advance of ¢ivilization, and 
all that ennobles and dignifies our nature. With 
this nation, towards whom it seems to be the con- | 
stant aim and sedulous care of unprincipled dem- | 
agogues ever to pander to and profit by the hate 
or prejudice that former wars have left upon our 
people—that implacable hate of ancient enmity— 


natural enemy”’ is the term—that unrelenting, || 
unforgiving, blind, senseless, unchanging hate finds || 


a proper abode ina grovelling mind and a mali- 
cious heart, and is fed with delicious aliment, and 
fitly fed by ademagogue. This feeling played upon 
in a Presidential canvass to the tune of five de- 
grees forty minutes of land, running in a belt from 
the Pacific to the Lakes, to a land-loving people, 





| saw that menace, irritation, and threatened aggres- 


earth; and our President just then, like a doe over 


| ren, what shall we do to be saved !”’ 


is established; may it remain inviolate forever! 
| Between us and Mexico, too, there is now a limit; 
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allared many from the proper consideration of the 
real merits of the question in issue between the 
arties. 

The President, however, in his messages to Con- 
gress, and through Mr. Buchanan, his Secretary 
of State, seemed for a time in good faith, with ap- 

rent decision, determined to hazard war with 

ngland—risk his fame, risk the ascendency and 
popularity of his party, to venture all and every- 
thing upon fixing our boundary at 54° 40’. But 
when in the progress of negotiations the ‘* ultima | 
ratio rerum’’—the inevitable resort to the arbitra- | 
ment of the sword, or downright retreat from his 
and his Convention’s position became inevitable, | 


| he shirked responsibility by coming to the Senate 


with a treaty at the 49th degree parallel of north 
latitude. I wish not to revamp an old speech, or 


said so often. I must say I am satisfied with 
| the line for two reasons: the less we have of it the 
| better, and because profound statesmen before had 
| been willing, if they had not in fact committed our 


Government to that line. Appreciating as I do 
the mortification, the profound chagrin, and sense 
of the perfidious loss to them of all the fruits and 
benefits of free territory held out to the northern 


rehash for a repast here what we have heard or 
GFR | 
_men by the * all of Oregon”’ and Texas resolution, | 


yet I know not whether I more despise the infla- 
ted vaunting—the hollow high-pressure for war 
with England; (and no one was more urgent for 
‘* all of Oregon,” regardless of consequences, than 


|General Cass,)—I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I know | 
| not whether I more despise that, or the tame ac- pacifically and soothingly to consummate annex- 


quiescence and supple support of the President by | 


the Nation—General Taylor—Mr. J. B, Thompson. 
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party—who desired annexation of southern terr;. 


re 

ese men for annexation of territary on oy, 
southern border could sustain his Administration 
and soothe wounded pride by the chance to =~ 
estabJish character for *‘ nerve,” and to become 
| signalized by a war with Mexico. 

There is nothing, Mr. Chairman, so clearly ely. 
cidates the events of history as right chronological 
consecutiveness in their narration. The treaty 

abandoning our claim down to the 49th degree 
parallel cf north latitude, was ratified before the 
commencement of the Mexican war. The orders 
of the President, through his Secretary of War to 
| the officers of our army, and through his Secretary 

of State to our diplomatic agents abroad, have gp 
_ often been discussed, | desire not to reiterate what 

has often been better said, perhaps, but only to 
| give my version or understanding of some promi- 

nent facts. On the 3d day of March, 1845, just as 
the Tyler administration was expiring, the joint 
resolutions for the annexation of Texas Were 
passed. The 8th of May, 1846, the battle of Palo 
Alto was fought, and may be regarded as the com- 
| mencement of hostilities. 





The resolutions of annexafion, as they passed 
the House, were so amended in Senate, and finally 
passed, as by an alternate mode or resolution to 
admit of annexation through negotiation. 

The first method, direct, abrupt, without con- 
sulting Mexico and grating to her pride; the other 
and alternate method was through negotiation, 





ation. The expiring administration of Tyler, am- 


those who, in their first resentment, may have || bitious of the glory of annexation, did not adopt 


thought that an infamy so profound the hand of re- 


ocal or receding conduct on the part of the Presi- 
| dent: or, whether Iam more humiliated to have 
seen the Chief Magistrate of this proud Confeder- 
acy assume untenable position—vainly vaunt the 
impregnability of that position—manifest an ap- 
parently unconquerable determination to stand by 
it; and then, as he pressed up and pressed on, and | 


sion had waked up the old lion of England, who 
began to roar and lash his sides in rage, and come 
to the combat gnashing his serried fangs, long and 
often dabbled in the blood of the nations of the 


the mountains, scud away to the Senate with treaty 
in trembling hand, and to that Congress, uncon- 
sulted about Mexico, crying out, ** Men and breth- 


i 


, || the alternate method suggested and advocated b 
surrection could not-reach him, awaited any equiv- | 


the Missouri statesman, but in its last hour de- 
spatched a messenger to Texas in hot haste with 
the resolution of annexation. That these resolu- 
| tions could not have been passed, without the al- 


1 ternate attached, seems now to admit of no doubt. 
|| That with the alternate resolution attached they 
|| did pass, is to me conclusive evidence, that such 


/men as Colonel Benton must haye had some re- 
liable, certain assurance, that the incoming admin- 
istration would adopt that alternate, as it was 

| virtually the condition upon which their votes were 

given for the resolutions. Ifthe alternate was not 
to be acted upon, it was a futile and foolish thing. 

'| The messenger of Mr. Tyler, however, was not 

] overtaken nor recalled. On the 4th July, 1845, 
by the acceptance of Texas of the terms of the 

| joint resolutions, annexation was consummated. 

| Every one admits, had there been no annexation, 








The Senate advised the treaty. The boundary 


may it be perpetual! These things I only hope for 


_ in the ascendency of Whig conservative measures, 
| and the elevation to places of eminent trust of men 


not swift to anger and greedy for war. Remem- 
bering that ‘* righteousness exalteth a nation,”’ 
_ may even our children’s children not forget-—*‘thou 
shalt not take nor remove thy neighbor’s land- 
_mark, which thy predecessors have set in thy pos- 
| session, which the Lord thy God will give thee in 
the land that thou shalt receive to possess.” 

The Chief Magistrate, still true to the behests 


fidence of his Oregon friends, having given up and 
surrendered what he and his party had over and 
again affirmed was ‘clearly and unquestionably 
ours,”’ Oregon and Texas had stood before him 
| worse than the horns of a dilemma—the Scylla 
| and Charybdis had been before him. Sheering off 
from the northern free territory men, bearing away 
from “all of Oregon,”’ and war with England, as 
he approached the awful granite front of the stub- 
born stone, around whose base lashed fearful 
waves, and the dismantled wrecks of many a gal- 
lant vessel dashed against its rugged front; our 
vessel of state, under-the guidance of this modern 
Pilanurus, was run into the whirlpool of the Mex- 
ican war. , 

- That the President, however convinced in hiscon- 
science the treaty was wise and prudent, should 
have felt chagrined at his own manifest dereliction 


| of position, and been stung by the averted confi- 
|| dence of his Oregon friends, is natural; yet, not 


| more natural than he should attempt to throw him- 
self for the support of his Administration upon a 





| there would have been no war. That annexation, 
|| would result in war, had always been predicted by 
| the Whigs—if we took Texas, we took her with 
| her quarrels, her difficulties, her wars. A treaty 
| offensive and defensive, withoyt limit or restric- 
|| tion, could not more fully have made us parties to 
|| the war, or rather quasi war, then suspended, than 
|| the incorporation of Texas entire into our Con- 
federacy. The Mexican minister, General Al- 
monte, had demanded his passports, and left here 
because he regarded annexation as equivalent to 4 

| declaration of war. : 
Notwithstanding this, however, Mexico, weak, 
| vacillating, indecisive, torn by internal factions, 


in Mexico, to aid military usurpation, or gain 
place, advocated war; the same thing may happen m 
the United States. “The question of boundary was, 
‘by the terms of annexation, reserved to the Uni- 
ted States; the sovereignty of Texas was merged; 
her rights and attribufes as a nation, as to external 
and foreign matters, were now upon the footing of 
one of the States. What, then was the proper 
boundary of Texas? Its extent was so far as she 
had by the sword made good her secession, her 
| conquest, her jurisdiction, her actual sovereign 
power. To settle this was the business of our 
Government; it was not to annex, by-conquest or 
purchase, New Mexico, Tamaulipas, or Califor 
nia, or other provinces of Mexico; that this bust- 
ness should have been done by negotiation, if pos- 
sible, is admitted by all. ie 
It is said, however, that negotiation failed. 

It is to be remembered, that the order of the Gov- 
yi of the 13th Jan i es, = ong sl 
eral Taylor was mptorily-orde ) a 
his padons wir gietae st ile Mr. Slidell, our 


of party, chafed, doubtless, by the loss of the con- was averse to war with us. It is true, demagogues 


| 








division of his party—the southern division of his || minister, still remained in Mexico, and two months 
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before he was finally rejected. That point of eti- 

yette and diplomatic propriety, as to whether we | 
should have sent a minister plenipotentiary or a 
mere commissioner, charged with the conduct and 
cettlement of affairs arising out of the annexation 

of Texas, or whether Mexico agreed to receive the | 

one or the other e of officer, it is now idle to | 

discuss. The feeble Mexican Government desired | 

time, lacked strength to come up to the negotia- | 

tions it desired, and eventually Herrera went down, | 

and Paredes came into power, because of the pa- | 

cific purposes of the former, and the desire of the | 

| 

j 

| 

| 

} 





aher for war. This order of the 13th January | 
was given whilst Congress was in session; they 
were unconsulted. Cur minister was still in Mex- 
ico, not rejected, his reception in the character he 
was commissioned being under advisement and 
discussion. Mexico did not decide she would not 
treat with a commissioner if sent upon Texas af- | 
fairs only—she e@bjected to the character in which | 
he came. This advance movement of General || 
Taylor from Corpus Christi, it appears now to be 
conceded by all impartial persons, I believe, was 
che immediate cause of hostilities. It is sometimes | 
said that General Taylor advised this movement. | 

| 


| 
j 
| 
{ 





As early as June 15th, 1845, Mr. Bancroft, the 
then Secretary of War, had written to General 
Taylor, “ the ultimate point of your destination is 
“the western frontier of Texas, where you will || 
<select and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del | 
«Norte, such a site as will consist with the health | 
‘of the troops, and will be best adapted to repel 
‘jivasion, and to protect what, in the event of an- | 
‘nexation, will be our western border. You will | 
‘limit yourself te the defence of the territory of 
‘Texas, unless Mexico should declare war against 
‘the United States.” ‘*Our western border,”’ 
“the territory of Texas,” ‘‘ the western frontier of | 
Texas,” are the terms used. But what was the | 
territory of Texas, what her limits, were the very || 
questions undecided and open. That taking this | 
order and the subsequent despatches to him, Gen- \ 
eral Taylor should, on the 4th October, 1846, from | 
Corpus Christi, have addressed the department | 
thus, is not surprising: ‘‘It is with great defer- | 
‘ence that I make any suggestion on topics which | 
‘may become matter of delicate negotiation; but if 
‘our Government, in settling the boundary ques- 1 
‘tion, makes the line of the Rio Grande an ultima- | 
‘tum, I cannot doubt that the settlement of the | 
‘question will be greatly facilitated and hastened | 
‘by our taking possession at once of one or two | 
‘points on or near the river. Our strength and | 
‘state of preparation will be displayed in a man- | 
‘ner not to be mistaken.” 
This hypothetical recommendation is replete | 
with good sense, as in fact is the entire letter. 
General Taylor did not know what our Govern- | 
ment intended toclaim as our western border. What 1 








was its ultimatum was unknown to him. Asa 
good soldier, he may have thought in the event of | 
war such positions very advantageous, and as a | 
faithful officer deemed it his duty to communicate | 
it. Show of front and intimidation might facilitate 
negotiation. Many sensible reflections are in the 
letter, and there is not in it any recommendation, 
except hypothetically, for an advance movement; 
the contingency, the propriety, the order for such 
movement, were all referred-to thée® supreme au- | 
thority at Washington. 

But, before the order of the 13th January, it 
seemed General Taylor modified his opinion even 
as to the advance at all. He never recommended 
an advance but upon supposition; not a hostile 
advance, but to aid negotiation. 

On the 7th November, 1845, from Corpus Christi 
he wrote to the Department of War at Washing- 
ton, among other things : 

“The intelligence from Mexico, however, tends to modify 
in some degree the views expressed in that communication, 
{4th October letter.] The position (Corpus Christi] now 
occupied by the troops may perhaps be the best while nego- | 
lations are pending, or at any rate until a disposition shall 

© manifested by Mexico to protract them unreasonably. 
Under the supposition that such may be the view of the 
el I shall tale no renee from this ae, ex- 
cept for the pur, if examini country, unti . 
: aoe — e: ng y, until further 

















Those further instructions were the order of 13th 
January, 1846. From the Headquarters of the 


Army of Occupation, at Corpus Christi, General | 
Taylor acknowledged « the communication of the 
January 13, and containing 


Secretary of War, 
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the instructions of the President to move forward 
with (my) his force to the Rio Grande.”’ Itis thus 
perfectly manifest that in point of fact such recom- 
mendation of General Taylor to seize or occupy 
the disputed territory, as is contended for, never 
was given. They who regard the inception of the 
war as unpardonable can readily see that he is as 
to that blameless, and is free from this stain or cal- 
umny, if they so esteem it; and they who glory in 
the inception of the war, and still more in its prog- 
ress, owe more to him for its prosecution than 
any other. 

The President in his annual message, 1845, to 
Congress, at their meeting in December, had not 


| acted upon the suggestions of General Taylor, 


never made but conditionally, and before that 
withdrawn; he then congratulated the country 
upon the. “ bloodless achievement” of the annexa- 
tion of Texas; that ‘* we had not sought to extend 
our territorial possessions by conquest, or our re- 
publican institutions over a reluctant people.” 
‘This quieted the country; war was not thought of. 
The conquest of New Mexico and California, or 
their annexation, reluctantly or otherwise, had not 
been canvassed before the people, had never been 
passed upon by them. To many persons the war 
with Mexico came after these assurances as as- 
toundingly as a clap of thunder in a clear sunny 


day. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Commedore Conner, with 
the home squadron, was ordered down to Vera 
Cruz; our fleet in the Pacific, under Commodore 
Sloat, was hovering about the coast of California; 
in fact, from both oceans Mexico was blockaded 


and hemmed in, and our army ordered to advance || 


to the Rio Grande. Can any man doubt that war, 
concerted, deliberate, premeditated war, had been 
resolved upon? 

The space of time allowed for discussion here 
forbids such allusion to the correspondence and 
orders preceding the march upon the Rio Grande, 
the establishment of civil governments in New 
Mexico,.and the yarious acts of the Government 
to compass, not only annexation, but these con- 
quests, as I could desire. 

By the Constitution, ‘‘the Congress shall have 
power to declare war.’’ That high trust was con: 
fided to the Representatives of the people, not the 
President. Our wise and venerated forefathers 
foresaw the President mi®ht be weak, might be 
wicked, might be both, and ruled by evil counsels, 
And yet this war was commenced and precipitated 
upon the country, not by advice, consent, or even 
with the previous knowledge, on the part of Con- 


gress or the people, of what the Executive was || 
d . 


oing. 
Without, [ hope, incurring the hazard of prov- 
ing tedious upon this question of boundary, which 


General Taylor was ordered to pass, not stopping OF TWO THOUGAND MILES OF HER TERRITORY Without a word 
to rely on the historical facts that east of the Del | of explanation with her, and by virtue of atreaty with Texas 


|| to which she is no party. 


Norte, when the order of the 13th January was 
iven, there were Mexican custom-houses and 


exican people living unmolested under Mexican || 


jurisdiction, 1 wish to re Rance proof from Dem- 
ocrajs themselves. Mr. 


telligence, a favorite of Jackson, whose name he | 
bears, the chargé d’affaires of the United States to | 
Texas, on 28th June, 1845, wrote to General Tay- || 


lor, ‘‘ that Corpus Christi is the most wester 
int now occupied by Texas.’ Mr. Charles J. 
ngersoll, as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, spoke of the country beyond the 
Nueces as ‘“‘the natural boundary across which 
‘ was marked, in the configuration of this continent 
‘by an Almighty hand, the stupendous deserts be- 
‘tween the rivers Nueces and the Rio Grande, that 
‘ boundary which, while peace is cherished, will be 
‘sacred. Not till the spirit of conquest rages will 
* the peop 
was not cherished, and that boundary has been 
tran ‘ 
When the Tyler treaty was under discussion in 
the Senate, a learned man, conversant for years 
with our southwestern people, their geography, 
their history—the oldest Senator in the Senate of 
the United States, representing the State nearest the 
Mexican provinces—the father-in-law of Charles 
John Frémont, who explored so creditably to him- 
self and to the country much of the Mexican coun- 
try—a man, years ago conversant with the subject— 
a friend of Jackson and Jackson’s administration, 
who bore upon his shoulders the feeble administra- 
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tion of Van Buren, with all its corruptions, as Atlas 


| is fabled to have upheld the Heavens,—this man, 


from his youth the admirer and friend of Jefferson, 
who may be said to be a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, (I mean Colonel 
Benton,) in that discussion, speaking from his vast 


| erudition and extensive acquaintance with the sub- 


| proposed acquisitions in this quarter. 


ject, said: 

* These former provinces of the Mexican Viceroyalty, now 
departments of the Mexican Republic, lying on both sides of 
the Rio Grande, from its head to its mouth, we now propose 
to incorporate, so far as they lie on the lett bank of the river, 
| into our Union, by virtue of a treaty of re-annexation with 

Texas. Let os pause and look at eur new and important 
First, there js the 

department, formerly the province of New Mezico, lying on 
| both sides of the river, from its head-spring to near the Pase 
del Norte—that is to say, half way down the nver, This 
department is studded with towns and villages, is populated, 
well cultivated, and covered with flocks andsherds. On its 
left bank (tor I only speak of the part which we propose to 
re-annex) is, first, the frontier Village ‘Taos, 3,000 souls, and 
where the custem-house is Kept, at which the Missouri cara- 
vans enter their goods. Then comes Santa Fé, the capital, 
4,000 souls; then Albuquerque, 6,000 souls; then some 
scores of other towns and villages, all more ortess populated 
and surrounded by flocks and fields. ‘Then come the depart- 
ments of Chihuahua, Couhuila, and Tamaulipas, without 
settlements, onthe left bank of the river, but occupying the 
right bank, and commanding the left. All this—being purts 
of four Mericaw depurtments, new under Meaican governors 


| arid governments—is perinanently reannexed to this Union, « 


onelson, a man of in- || 


le molest or mix with each other.’”’ Peace | 


this treaty is ratified, and is actually reannexed from the 
moment of the signatnre of the treaty, according to the Presi - 
dent’s last message, to remain so until the acquisition is re- 
jected by rejecting the treaty! The one balfof the department 
of New Mexico, with its capital, becomes a territory of the 
| United States; an angle of Chihuahua, at the Paso del Norte, 
| famous for its wine, also becomes ours; a part of the de- 
| partment of Coahuila, not populated on the leftbank, which 
we take, but commanded from the right bank by Mexiena 
authorities. The same of Tamaulipas, the aucient Nucvo 
Santandar, (New St. Andrew,) and which covers both sides 
of the river from its mouth for some hundred mites up, and 
all the left bank of which is in the power and possession of 
| Mexico. These, in addition to the old ‘eras ; these parts of 
| four States ; these towns and villages; these people and ter- 
| ritory ; these flocks and herds; THts stick oF THE Repun- 
Lic OF MEXICO, TWO THOUSAND MILES LONG AND SOME 
| HUNDRED BROAD; all this our President has cut off from its 
| mother empire, and presents to us, and declares it is ours 
till the Senate rejects it! He carts rv Texas! And the 
cutting off he calls re-annexation! Humboldt calle it New 
| Mexico, Chibuahna, Coahuila, and Nuevo Santandar, (now 
Tamaulipas ;) and the civilized world may qualify this RE-an- 
neration by the application of some odious end terrible epithet. 
Demosthenes advised the people of Athens not to take, but 
to re-take a certain city 3 amd in that re laid the virtue which 
saved the act from the character of spoliation and robbery. 
Will it be equally potent with us? And will the re, pre- 
fixed to the annexation, legitimate THE sEIZURE OF TWo 
THOUSAND MILES OF A NEIGHBOR’S DOMINION, WITH WHOM 
WE HAVE TREATIES OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP AND COM- 
merce? Will it legitimate this seizure, made by virtue of 
| atredty with Texas, when no Texan force—witness the dis- 
astrous expeditions to Mier and to Santa Fé—hus heen seen 
near it without being killed or taken, to the last inan,”? 

“| wash my hands of all attempts to dismember the Mexican 
Republic, by seizing her dominions in New Mexico, Chihuchua, 
| Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, The treaty, IN ALL THAT RK- 
LATES TO THE BOUNDARY OF THE Rio GRANDE,IS AN ACT 
| OF UNPARALLELED OUTRAGE ON Mexico. Itis THESEIZURE 


Our Secretary of State, in his 
|| Jetter to the United States chargé in Mexico, and seven days 
| after the treaty was signed, and after the Mexican minister 
| had withdrawn from our seat of Government, shows full well 
| that he was conscious of THE ENORMITY OF THIS OUTRAGE ; 
|| knew it was war; and proffered volunteer apologies to avert 
'| the consequences which he knew he had ptovoked.” 

| 6 { therefore propose, as an additional resolution, applica- 
| ble to the Rio del Norte boundary only—the one which 
|| will read and send to the ee table—and on which, 
\| at the proper time, I shall ask the vote of the Senate. This 
|| is the resolution : | : 

« Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
|| Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
| with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would 

do, apart of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chi- 
| huatfha, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of direct 
|| aggression on Mezico, for all the consequences of which the 
|| United States would stand responsibie.”? : 

It may be that Benton and Humboldt knew 
nothing of geography, but the former ought to be 
good authority, and nobody doubts but a Dem- 
| ocrat in these matters. Let me remark, further, 
that in his celebrated speech of the 13th May, 
|| 1847, at the St. Louis Exchange, in speaking of 

‘the war with Mexico, he said: 
| «The treaty of annexation [meaning the Tyler treaty of 
|| 1842] was rejected, but annexation was atill prosecuted. 
A resolution for the admission of Texas, as a State, passed 
|| the House of Representatives. An additional and alternate 
|| resolution was added in the Senate, to appoint commission- 
|| ers to negotiate for admission and conciliate Mexico, and 

| thereby prevent annezation from bringing on war. The 

expiring administration of Mr. Tyler sna the alterna- 

.| tive from the hands of the President—hurried ve a 
‘| resolution by a midnight messenger—slamme ir 

|| conciliation in the face of Mexico—and inflamed ber pride 

\! and resentment to tite highest degree. From that, forth, 
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everything threatened war between the two countries, which 
broke out the ensuing year.”’ 

I will just here remark, that although the mid- 
night transmission of the resolutions of annexation 
may in manner have been wrong, and however 
much Colonel Benton felt “he had endeavored to | 
‘get back Texas without a war with Mexico, and | 
‘ was certain it might have been done with all ease | United States; and therefor he proposes to assume and pay 
‘ by the simple process of leaving Texas and Mex- all the just claims of our citizens agamst Mexico, and five 
| 
| 


| in the possession of Mexico, and not of Texas; 
|, and the despatch proceeds to say: 


“The President desires to deal liberally with Mexico, and | 
the minister is authorized to offer, for a boundary, the Del | 
| Norte, from the sea up to the line of New Mexico; thence | 


comes to the river again; thence up the principal branch to 


‘ico to make peace, and treating Mexico with the || Millions of dollars besides.” . 
‘respect and deference due to a sister Republic— || _, Now, if Texas, which we annexed, and which 
‘the more proud and sensitive because weak and | the President and his party say was rightly an- 
‘unable to contend with us”—yet the country | nexed, and which they vay run to the Rio Grande, 
would always remember, Mr. Tyler’s policy was | included the country between the Nueces and the 
adopted an 
annexation, and all its consequences, were the 
policy of the Democratic party and its President. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to the 


Did he mean to buy what belonged to us? Did he 
wish to pay Mexico for what we already owned? 
Or did he mean to admit, and did he not admit, 


; : ; . : 299 
stand another Democratic witness. On the 12th | ‘hat ‘our title was not clear and unquestionable?” | 


February, 1847, Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, in || ; d th 
speaking of the Mexican war— || shore between the Nueces and the 


“ Entered into a vindication of his course in regard to the | 
war. ‘They were told that there would have been no war if 
the annexation of Texas had not taken place; and be was | 


charged with inconsistency because he had favored the an- || (Mr. CLaRKE,] and to him I will only say, if he 
nexation and was opposed to the war. He was of opinion 


himeelf, that if the annexation of Texas had not taken place, | discards history, geography, admissions, and con- 
there would have heen no war with Mexico, bat that annex- ij fessions, and does not believe Moses and the 
ation was not the cause of the war. The immediate cause of || prophets,”? he would not_believe one though ‘the 


the war was the marching of our troops from Corpus Christ. |) roge from the dead.’’ The treaty is ratified. 
to the Rio del Norte. If General Taylor had remained with It stands **a fixed fact;’’ and 
= , 


his forces where he was, there would have been no inva- | Texas is annexed, : 5 
sion—there would have been no conflict. | part of New Mexico, parts of Tamaulipas, Chi- 
“ The President, it appeared, considered the Rio del Norte || huahua, and California, are annexed. | fear it is 


as the boundary of Texas, and was governed by that consid- “ bevinni ” : 
Be ; ; ) || eg g of the end’’ of a polic 
eration in directing the movement of the army; but the but “the b as f f P y> and a 


question then arose, Did it belong to the President to deter- | Series of conquests or acquisitions, of portentous 
mine what our boundaries were? There were but two ways | 
of determining a question of boundary: one was by negoti- | 
ation and treaty, and the other was (if the party contesting | ’ aes . 9 
ing boundary would Bet come te terme) for Cangress 0 | The treaty of kadramnng, sie rmege sg in 1842, 
declare what our boundaries should be, and to maintain it || fixed our northeastern boundary; the treaty or 
at the hazard of war. The Constitution never placed itin || convention of Oregon in relation thereto has settled 
= ee here = yo to determine such a question. | our northwestern boundary. The Gulf of Mexico 

: was , saponsible > we 8 : 

may DOCS Was to 2 Held Fesponsiiic for the war, twas not |’ and the Atlantic Ocean on the one side, and the 


the Senator from South Carolina.” He deplored the war, for ; . . 
the manner in which it has been brought on. And here he || Pacific Ocean on the other side of the continent, 


migin be asked, why he had not taken some step to arrest || limit our possessions. Now, instead of the an- 
the march of General Taylor? He answered, in the first || ejent boundary of Louisiana, by this recent treaty 


place, that he did not hear of the marching order until a long . . : 
time after it had been given: he got the-first information of |, Of peace and limits, by the fifth and sixth sections, 
we are bounded as follows: 


it from the Senator from Delaware. And that Senator would | 
remember that he had said, when so informed, that he did || Arricte 5.—The boundary line between the two Repub- 
not think such a thing could be possible. It turned out, || jics shall commence in the Guif of Mexico, three leagues 
however, to be true. | from land, opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande, otherwise 
* After it had been officially announced, he had stated to |) called Rio Bravo del Norte, or opposite the mouth of its 
his friends that the march of General Taylor ought to be || deepest, branch, if it shoulg have more than one branch 
arrested, otherwise it would bring on a war; and he would || emptying direetly into the sea; from thence up the middle 
have moved a resolution to arrest the march of the troops, 1] of that river, following the deepest channel, where it has 
had he not occupied the peculiar relation that he did at that || more than one, to the point where it steikes the southern 
time with the Executive in regard to the Oregon quegtion. || houndary of New Mexico; thence westwardly along the 
By moving such a resolution, he would appear to stand op- || whole southern boundary of New Mexico, (which runs 
posed to the Executive, though not so in reality, and would }] north of the town called Paso,) to its western termination 5 
} thence northward along the western line of New Mexico, 
| 
| 


and on the east of the Rio Grande, up to the line 
of New Mexico? The law as to proof by con- 
fession, | know, extends to the gentleman’s district, 


now look to the result of these acts. 


have been prevented from carrying out his views in relation || 
to the settlement of the Oregon question, by which a war || until it intersects the first branch of the river Gila; (or if it 
with England was averted.” | should not intersect any brauch of that river, then to the 


N or. at wi : | point on the said line nearest to such branch,-and thence in 
Now, sir, it will be remembered Mr. Calhoun, | a direct line to the same;) thence down the middle of the 


during the time the ‘Texas affair was transpiring, || said branch and of the said river until it empties into the 
was, awhile, Secretary of State himself. Of the || Rio Colorady ; thence across the Rio Colorado, following 
negotiations, and ali connected with the history of || ‘he ea between Upper end Lower California, 0 
the matter, he could say, ** Queeque vidi et magna par | Ieee +expeemosang 

a i: ~—. | ¢Thes nd wes imits of New Mexico, men- 
quorum fui.’’? This man, a Democrat, a disciple of \ Ties suatbare nn wenheen Nae — 


; ‘ ; ; || tioned in this article, are those laid down ia the map entitled 
the Jeffersonian school, Jackson’s Vice President, || « Map of the United Mexican States, as organized and defined 


Madison's War Minister, of large experience and || by various acts of the Congress of said ore ane con- 

» ili ; as structed according to the best authorities. Revised edition. 
grasth Jax Sees w- “ ae that the order Published at New York, in 1847, by J. Disturnell.’ Of which 
o th January was given. e was astonished; || map, a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the signatures 
the whole country was shocked. He declares, 


, and seals of the undersigned, plenipotentiaries. And, ia 
‘the immediate cause of the war was the marching || order to preclude all difficulty in tracing upon the ground the 


te. . | limit separating Upper from Lower California, it is agreed 
of won s from Corpus Christi to the Rio del \| that the said limit shall cousiet of'actraighs line, queen 
Norte,’’ and, but for peculiar circumstances, “he |} the middie of the Rio Gila, where it uuites with the Colora- 
would have moved a resolution to.arrest the march |, do, to a point on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, distant one 
of the troops.”” May I here ask my colleague || marine league duc south of the southernmost point of the 
[Mr. Crarxe] who | t . } I || port of San Diego, according to the plan of said port made 
Mr. Cranke] who, a day or two since, when in the year 1782, by Don Juan Pantojer, second sailing mas- 
was out, put to his Whig colleagues questions that || ‘ter of ihe Spanish fleet, and published at Madrid in the year 
my friend from another Kentucky district will, in || mans in the ates ts - voyage 7 a a ~ 

i , . “ : . sf it exicana; of which pian a copy is hereunto added, sigu 

due time, answer; does he not think it unkind, if ||) GNCai by the somaesiee plecipstentiaries.”? 2 SIZ 


not heathenish and unchristian, that Donelson, | ; : , 
1 Now, Mr. Chairman, instead of the ancient 
|| 


Ingersoll, Benton, Calhoun, shall I add, Van ||. 4 f 
Buren, the high priests in the party, and hereto- || limit, 42d degree parallel of north latitude on the 
fore the keepers of the Democratic faith; shall be || Pacific Ocean, which was the Louisiana limit, or 
unchurched and unfrocked by men of but yester- || rather point of striking the Pacific, we have come 
day? Are these old and faithful. Democrats to be |, down to about 32) degrees of north latitude, and 
whistled down the wind, a prey to fortune? Are || taken in the vast country included within the limit 
they to be discredited and displaced? If they are | jae named. For this we, in the way of * indem- 
false, there is still another. |, nity for the past,”’ are to pay to our citizens their 
1 observe, from the Senate discussions upon the | Claims against Mexico. Over six millions were 
treaty, and newspaper publications, which are, I \ presented to the joint commission that sat here for 
doubt not, correct, that in the instructions to Mr, | their adjudication, Over two millions were allowed 
Slidell, of November 10, 1845, long previous to the || by thecommission. Aboutone million was allowed 


ewer, in speaking of New Mexico, it is said it was || by the American commissioners and their justice 


settled wo centuries ago, and has ever since been |! never passed’upon by the umpire, and about three 


the source; and thence due north to the boundary of the | 


followed up by Mr. Polk, ans that | Rio Grande, why propose from the sea to buy? | 


Did he not mean to pay for the country on the sea- | 
io Grande, 


yn port and direful calamity to this country. I will | 


|| westerly and northerly, by the line of that province, till it | 
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millions and a half were never examined or Passed 
upon at all. Whatever their claims come to, we 
will have them to pay. Besides this, | suppose 
also, by way of indemnity, we pay out of our own 
pockets to Mexico fifteen millions of dollars. | 
vote this to carry out the treaty, because the 
treaty-making power in our Government has bound 
me to do so. The faith and honor of the nation ig 
plighted; repudiation is not known at the meridian 
of my residerice. Besides, the question I think 
concluded by the action of the Government hereto- 
fore; and I too well remember, that when Louis 
Philippe, by treaty, agreed to pay us the 25,000,000 
francs indemnity, and the Chamber of Deputies 
refused to vote the appropriation to carry out the 
treaty, General Jackson, backed by the mora} 
sense and force of public opinion, took ground 
that commanded the respect and challenged the 
admiration ofevery-one. Then, for our expenses 
of the war, when all arrearages, pensions, and 
contingencies are settled, | suppose one hundred 
and twenty-five or one hundred and fifty millions 
will cover it. This vast public debt, to be paiti 
by us or posterity, is irrevocably saddled upon the 
nation. The wealth of a nation is its productive 
labor; in the sweat of the brow and the toil of the 
hand—they who geub at fifty centsa day, or drive 
the plough or the shuttle at Jess, are dollar by dollay 
to pileaip and pay this sum with its accumulating 
interest. ’Tis true we hold more of a sister repub- 
lic than fel! to the share of the Autocrat of Russia 
when Poland was dismembered—more, yea, than 
all of Poland. Many thought the annexation of 
Texas without war an evil deeply to be deplored. 
Texas, ‘* bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,” 
by far the most cere pa of the secquisition, 
claims as her boundary and for her domain her lim- 
its as defined by her act of Congress, 1836. That 
limit comes up to the Rio Grande, and east of the 
Rio Grande; up as far, perhaps, as Santa Fé; land 
districts are being organized by the State of Texus 
there. 

Texas, as we now know, and I always believed, 
never ee to come under the dominion of 
England. This pretext or diplomacy is so fully 
exposed by President Houston, that | trust never 
again, as a nation, are we to have urged upon us 
this or that measure for fear of England. At one 
time | began to fear it would be an ‘ imperious 
necessity,’ good in law, and a “ justifiable ex- 
cuse’’ for a private robbery, that theculprit thought 
some Englishman would have robbed his victim, 
if he had not, with Yankee energy of character, 
and great forecast, anticipated him. The question, 
however, of boundary is now as unsettled between 
Texas and the United States as it was at the com- 
mencement of the war between Mexico and ‘Texas. 

If ‘Texas prevails in her own pretensions, she 
will, according to Colonel Benton’s account, get 
various parts of other provinces, and abstract from 
the Federal treasury the domain purchased by 
common blood and common treasure. Between 
what was old Texas and that now claimed for her, 
there is, as I understand, territory enough to make 
almost a half dozen States of such size as some we 
have. This is now a domestic question, to fester 
within, not a foreign one, and not settled by peace, 
but translated to our own breast. This, I suppose, 
if the Democmecy prevails, is to be given up to 
Texas. She will have this domain, and we will 
have the barren, mountainous, far-off prairies and 
sand-hills of New Mexico, in part, and of Cali- 
fornia. We get, then—I know not, and have never 
seen or heard what public lands or domain, if any, 
they contain. Where covered by Indian tribes, 
we are to have the care, the cost, the guardianship 
of them. We are, I suppose, to have the exclusive 
and imprescriptible right of cheating them out of 
their lands. We are, of course, bound to protect 
a greatly extended frontier—to have care over & 
foreign, heterogeneous, ignorant frontier popula- 
tion that we have adopted. That ftontier is not 
only extended, but placed into juxtaposition to the 
Mexican population, who, before annexation and 
its consequences, were remote from us. Besides, 
our forts and mili establishments are to be 
uated to a different line of defences. Our army 
will have to be increased beyond the old -. 
establishment—our squadron in the Pacific in- 
creased. By that army and. navy, the great ab- 
sorbents of the public treasure, our annual expend- 


d 
itures will be vastly increased. Texas, with her 
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separate public domain, by underselling us, is, I 
suppose, to control our land system. Weare to 
graduate, preserve, or otherwise accommodate our- 
selves as well as we can to the conflicting compe- | 
tition and clashing policy of two systems. Mr. 
Chairman, there is a fundamental difference be- | 
tween our policy and that which has marked the || 
action of other governments. England has, for || 
ages past, legislated for her own interest, her own || 
aggrandizement, her own wealth. When she takes 
an island of the sea, or part of a continent, she || 
manages and controls its trade, its legislation. She || 
reaps the benefit of her wars, her expenditures, || 
per conquests. By her navigation laws, she built 
up her navy to be the mistress of the ocean. By | 
her control of her provinces and their trade—by | 
all appliances that her sagacious and wise states- 
men, (she has had the wisest who ever controlled || 
the destiny of any nation,) she has made herself | 
the centre of the commercial world. Truly has it || 
been said that the tatoo of her morning drum fol- || 
lows the sun in his diurnal course roundgthe || 
world— . : 
‘¢ Her march is o’er the mountain wave, | 
Her home is on the deep.”’ 
But her colossal greatness has been made to be- | 
stride the world by legislating for her own benefit— 


| 
| 
| 
| 





for herself. She took this country from the abori- 
ginal Indian, and kidnapped the African to work it. 
{ would not that we should imitate her remorse- |, 
less cupidity, and turn bloody bruiser the world || 
over; and by rapacity and wrong aggrandize our- || 
selves whenever and wherever we find a weaker || 
Power. Let us imitate her wisdom; and in imi- | 
tating it, know, that only by discrimination, by | 
exaction, by arbitrary dominion, can we make |, 
profit of provinces and acquired territory. The | 
moral sense of our people is against such a course; 


and, although no man in his individual capacity 
turns so rabid a philanthropist as by force or from 
their election to incorporate in his family all the | 
idiots and lunatics, lazars and beggars in his neigh- | 
borhood, and give them an equal inheritance in his 
homestead with his own children; yet we are but 
an aggregation of individuals—a nation standing 
to other nations in the relation that ifidividuals do 
one to another in society. We, too, have violated | 
the first principle of our own Government. Upon 
New Mexico and California we impose our insti- 
tutions; we take charge and guardianship over 
them; they have never sought to come to us; our 
people dreamed not of them when Texas annex- | 
ation was discussed. We were strong enough for | 
the world in arms without them, and we are weak- 
ened by having them. 

They were to come here, as at first proposed, | 
and be admitted as States as soon as possible, by 
the recent treaty of Queretaro, or shall I say of 
amity and limits, between the United States of 
America and Mexico? or must I call it the treaty 
of Trist? for he, a non-commissioned gentleman, 
cruising about in Mexico on his own hook, seems 
to have finished the war and made peace. Mr. 
President Polk was too cunning to be any more 
“taken in’? by making that, than he was by 
making the Oregon treaty. 

This provision seems, however, to have been 
modified, or so stricken out, that now this vast 
acquisition stands as new territory, to be formed 
into one or more territorial governments. They, 
of course, for all sorts of territorial appropri- 
ations as clamorous as young ravens, are to 
Join in chorus with the ery of the horse-leech’s 
daughter, that will come up for annuities, agen- 
cies, extinguishment money for land titles from 
the legions of Indians on the land, and never ceas- 
ing their clamor of give, give, until they fade away 
before the face of the white man as snow melts 
before the sun. . 

There grows out of these matters another grave 
matter. By the ordinance of 1787, for the govern- 
ment of the territory northwest of the Ohio, “ in- 
voluntary servitude,” in other words, slavery, 
was forever prohibited. It is true, this ordinance 
extended to only what then was the northwestern 
territory. Now, an honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Witmor,]an out and.out Dem- 
ocrat, at the first session of Con after Mr. 
Polk’s inauguration, to the bill for placing at the 
disposition of the President for war purposes three 
millions of dollars, attached a proviso that all fu- 
ture acquired territory by the United’ States should 
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be forever, to use the phrase of the day, free ter- 
ritory. In this House, with a Democratic pater- 
nity, and when the Democrats had a majority of 
60 or 70, by nine votes the proviso and bill passed. 


| It was lost in the Senate. This being an exten- 


sion of the ordinance, is what is generally termed 
Wilmot Provisoism; and, though then defeated, 
is now, like Aaron’s rod, among political tenets, 
about to swallow up all others. 

That emigrants from Kentucky or Tennessee, 
or the South generally, if anxious to migrate to 
the acquired territory, should be virtually excluded 
by the invidious discrimination that they shall not 
go with their property—slaves—seems not just to 
men who have etained with their blood every 
battle-field in Mexico. Are, for instance, the men 
and relatives of McKee, Clay, Marshall, and others, 
to be told, this territory, the price of the blood of 

our brothers, is to you an inaccessible boon? 

he time does not allow me here, nor do I desire | 
to argue the power of Congress over slavery in | 
the Territories; ii is a matter of municipal regula- 
tion, which, when States, they abolish or establish. 
Their Territorial Governments upon the subject 
will act, | suppose, if they act at all, within the 
powers granted in the charter establishing the Ter- 
ritory. If neither Congress or Territorial Legis- 
latures do act, or cannot act, as is intended, then 


| the Judiciary sitting upon this question, looking to 


the law of nations, our Federal Constitution, the | 
treaty of acquisition, must and will decide this 


question, setting free the immigrant’s slave, or | 


permitting him still to hold it. 

aah een of law I do not undertake to 

ver since its first agitation, irreconcilably 

averse to political abolitionism, as a germ around 
which might collect the jarring elements of discord 
that eventually would disrupt and sever the Union, 
I grieve to see provisoism and abolitionism frater- 
nizing, and once proud leaders of Democracy even 
lending their weight and their name to the building 
up of sectional parties in the Union. Who can 
read the awful warning of the Father of his Coun- 
try, in his valedictory address to his countrymen, 
and not feel that it is a warning voice from the 

rave of the mighty dead against the “‘ geograph- 
ical divisions” and ‘sectional jealousies’’ now | 
evoked by the workings of party spirit, and brood- 
ing like a bird of evil omen over this once happy 
Union? 

By the 8th section of the act of Congress, 1820, 
allowing to the Territory of Missouri the forma- 
tion of a constitution previous and preparatory to 
her coming into the Confederacy, it was provided, | 


‘| that after that time, north of thirty-six degrees | " " 
| prejudices and former popular judgments, to offer 


thirty minutes of north latitude, no slaveholding 


| State should come into the Union. This provision 


did not affect the Territory of Missouri herself. 
She formed her constitution, and came into the 


Union afterwards, however, I believe, with a pro- 


test. The admission of Missouri in this way, 
and the fixing of the line aforesaid as a limit to 
slavery, is what is generally known as the Mis- 
souri compromise. 

The extension of that compromise line to the 
Rocky Mountains, or to the Pacific Ocean, may 
et be the basis of an adjustment of this question. 
t is true, between 365 and 49th parallels of lati- 
tude, there would on the Pacific Ocean be 750 ge- 
ographical miles of coast for free territory; and, 
say that 324 degrees is about one league from San 
Diego, there would be but 210 miles of Pacific 
coast border for slave territory. ‘The narrowness, 
however, of the southern slip on the Pacific is re- 
deemed, or rather would be redeemed, from ine- 
quality by the consideration, that as you come in 
and cross the continent, the southern slip widens 


at Texas as you diverge towards the Gulf. i] 


It will be recollected, that when Texas was ad- 
mitted, the line of the Missouri compromise was 
adopted, that north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes no slavery is to exist; and, south of that 
line, of course any of the four additional States 
which may be formed out of Texas may, with this 
municipal regulation, act as they deem for. them- 
selves best. We know, that on this floor the non- 
slaveholding States have a large majority of repre- 
sentatives. The Senate, I believe, is — 
divided, and for years past, by the alternate ad- 
mission of slave and free States, our wisest states- 
men have essa to preserve that equilibrium, 
Men from the free States do not wish to be ex-' 


‘| and is now so suspended, and not re 
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cluded from immigration and settlement on account 

of its being slave territory, nor do slaveholders 
wish to be excluded from like immigration and 
settlement because they cannot carry with them 
their property. 

Iam with the South, to any reasonable extent, 
upon these questions; and, Mr. Chairman, I al- 
luded to the Missouri compromise, because, if not 
that line, some other limit and boundary extending, 
if | may use the expression, the compromises, and 
the benefits of the compromises, of the Federal 
Constitution to our newly-acquired territory must 
be found, or the fell demon of party strife, based 
upon geographical divisions of the country, and 
maddened by fanaticism, will tear asunder the 
Union. Oh! that hereafter, when that strife and 
storm shall come, may the spirit of him over whom 
so many crocodile tears are shed, and upon whom 
prejudices, deep-rooted, popular prejudices, by 
inheritance, and with the accumulated rancor and 
hate of years, have been heaped—may the spirit 
of that man, now recently freed from the —e 
persecution and malevolent, and always successfu 
as malevolent, opposition of ungrateful men, come 
over the troubled waters, saying to his country- 
men, as they cry out for fear, ‘‘ Be of good heart, 
it is I, fear ye not,’’ and point to his conduct on 
the Missouri compromise as a heritage of wisdom 
from the good Genius of their country, and yet still 
their sheet anchor and their safety in the fury of 
the storm. 

In my own State, without disparagement to the 
long line of illustrious executives who for years 
have been her governors, I will say, that under 
the promised guidance of a still greater leader, f 

-am sure its philanthropy will remember, that by 
diffusing slaves you “increase their physical 
comforts;” that the number is not increased b 
increasing the territory where they may be. held. 
Importation of them from Africa 1s now piracy by 
law. The beneficent agency of the Colonization 
Society is restoring many to the lands of their 
fathers; and, under the guidance of that man, 
(whose presence was recently an honor and orna- 
ment to the Senate of the nation,) I do not fear, 
whilst changing our State constitutien, these ques- 
tions, or any of kindred character, will disturb the 
repose and stability of that glorious old. Common- 

| wealth. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I have been speaking of the 
Mexican war, its causes, its consequences, the 
evils it has devolved up us. How has it affected 

other domestic questions? This drama in our his- 
tory has brought us to a new era. When gentle- 
men speak of platforms and principles, appeal to 


One or two suggestions from common sense, if 


| such they be, 1 hope is not out of order. The 


distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States according to their Federal repre- 
| sentation on this floor, like the recommendation of 
Jackson in his message of 1829, as to the surplus 
in the treasury, wasa policy dictated ly a replete 
and overflowing treasury; it was by its terms to 
| cease in time of war, and never, by its author or 
| advocates, calculated for the disastrous times upon 
which we are fallen; besides, whenever the tariff 
was over and above twenty per cent. ad valorem 
| on the articles taxed, by its terms it was —_ 
ed; be- 
| sides, the proceeds of the lands are pledged for the 
| war debt, under mortgage, not distributable. What 
the schools, roads, canals, colleges, in fine, all the 
arts of peace and civilization could hope for in the 
| States hom this fund, is now lost for years, _ 
| haps forever, in consequence of the way our Gov- 
‘ernment has been conducted. More taxation, 
grinding taxation, instead of these benefits, is 
| probably our condition on this point. 
| = As to the tariff, our chief reliance to extricate 
ourselves from debt, I regret to say ample scope is 
| given for its silent unseen operation, to eat in upon 
| our industry for years, to enable us to melt down 
| the public debt now mountain high — us. As 
it was after the late war with England, and during 
| the time our revolutionary debt was oppressive, 
| there will be one universal patriotic wish to extin- 
| guish the public debt. Our negessities will make 
| us look to a tariff of revenue features; our neces- 
sities will constrain that tariff up high enough for 
protection, and there will be ample range for dis- 





crimination. This question is profoundly influ- 
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enced now by our condition. Such tariff, however, | successors of the Continental Congress and their 


as the representatives of the people deem adapted 
to the exigencies of our situation, will be approved 
by General Taylor. 


ove, as that is a standard even Democrats cannot | 


object to, for by their book the people and Jack- 
son never erred. If time allowed, (speaking only 
for myself, yas one Whig, I would prefer upon this 
subject of the tariff to give my-views in full. A 


** obsolete idea,’’ but no one of any party is advo- 
cating it; for myself, | da not wish one established, 
because the business and monetary concerns of the 
country have been forced into different channels; 
the revulsions and diwasters of a transition state 
of things, in this regard, we have all witnessed. 
Capital is now differently invested to what it was 


when a recharter was agitated; the State banks || or distance might render safe from vengeance 


might be crippled or crushed by its operation. 
The Atlantic States, or rather border States, hav- 


1 hope it will be a judicious || or question the omniscient, unerring, sovereign man- 


| dates of the President? 





ing charge of external commerce, regulate their 
exchanges now without the instrumentaiity of such 
a bank; and in addition to a strong popular feeling | 
against a recharter, I do not believe now, and most 
probably never will it be prudent or politic to agi- 
tate that question. Such is the popular judgment, 
and it ought to be respected. 

However, ** upon the subject of the tariff, the 
‘currency, the improvements of our great high- 
* ways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, the will of the 
* people, as expressed through their representatives 
‘in Congress, ought to be respected and carried | 
‘out by the Executive.’’ General Taylor, in his 
Allison letter, has referred to these great domestic 
or internal interests in this way. 
to this speech that letter; as my view ofa platform, 
broad enough to hold all patriots, and only so nar- 
row as to exclude bigoted partisans. With the 


Constitution of the country for its basis, that letter, | 
as a platform, a creed founded on the Scriptures, | 


is the faith by which and under which I am will- 
ing politically to live, or politically to die. 

Mark that letter: In it you see the modesty and 
distrust expressed by Jackson when he resigned 
his seat in the Senate of the United States, as one 


I will append | 


constituents guilty of treason, if they dare to criti- 
cise, or doubt, or deny, the Executive supremacy, 


Are we in war, when we 


| appeal to the Lord of Hosts and God of Battles for 
| the justice our cause, blindly, as guardians of the 


_ blood and treasure of the nation, to give up the |) 
'sacred trust- at the royal bidding, and without || 
Bank of the United States I do not now say is an || limit, without scrutiny, without stint, hand over | 


i} 


| the labors of life, all life’s endearments, our ver 


| ambitious purposes? 


heart’s blood, to feed his vanity, or carry out his || 
1 would rather be a serf to |. 


the Autocrat of the Russias, and knouted every 
| day of my life, than thus be under the surveillance 
| and ban of an American President, and the many- 


headed monster of party around him. Obscurity 


| the one; but the unleashed dogs of party, if this 


| the withdrawal of our army to the Rio Grande; | | 
| would have voted an additional volunteer force | 


doctrine prevail, will hunt down, for acceptable 
slaughter in his most secret haunts, the humblest 
individual. 

Not only this, Mr. Chairman, has been heard, 


but we know among our brave and martial people | 


a seliiment,anda right sentiment, prevails, to stand 


by your country, if that country is misguided || 


falsely, or foolichly led into war—still right -or 
wrong, it is Our country, and must be sustained. 
I have voted for the war bill; 1 have voted against 


| while the war lasted, to aid and protect our coun- 


of the Senators from Tennessee; you see the spirit | 


of Jackson’s letter to Mr. Monroe in reference to 
party: “I have,’’ says General Taylor, ** no pri- 
* vate purposes to accomplish, no party projects to 
* build up, no enemies to punish, nothing to serve 
‘but my country.’’ Mark it again: In it you see 
his decision to preserve inw@olate the Constitution; 


trymen ubroad. They have nobly, gloriously done 


their duty. The only remedy for the nation with- || 


out the concurrence of the President to selieve 
itself in any like dilemma, is a change of rulers 
and dynasty. 


with the Senate by treaty can terminate it. I deeply 
deplore, too, the morbid pruriency for war, sup- 
posed to pervade the bosoms of a generous and 
brave people, has been cunningly played upon. 
Thirst for adventure, thirst for glory and distinc- 
tion, are chivalrous traits in our people and char- 
acteristic of them. This knowledge, I fear, has 


| induced him to forget that war with its désolations, 


| its demoralization, its widows, its orphans, its car- || 


nage even to the victors, seldom brings remunera- 


| tion—indemnity—for the brave and noble cut off by 
| disease and death, and the pecuniary responsibili- 


in it you see once more tendered under his admin- || 


istration to the people, through their representa- | 
tives, the government of the country; upon the 
subject of pledges, how like Washington; and at 
this era in our history, more than all, mark what | 
he says: ‘* The principles of our Government, as | 
‘ well as its true policy, are opposed to the subju- | 
* gation of other nations, and the dismemberment | 
‘of other countries by conquest; in the language | 
‘of the great Washington, why should we quit our 
‘own to signd on foreign ground.”’ This latter 
tenet, upon which I desire to remark still, in addi- 


tion to what I have already said of conquest, an- | 
nexation, and the results of the Mexican war, | 


before I proceed to do so cursorily, I will ajlude | 
to one or two points. 


Mr. Chairman, whilst this Presidential war-has 


ties thrown as a mill-stone around the necks of the 
survivors. Away, then, with all that demagogical 
cant about war, as if civilization and Christianity 
are to be renounced, and men are to press forward 
to slaughter, as they would jump to some jubilee of 
delight. Especially disgusting are persons, who, 
with all their opportunities of enlisting, yet never 
went to war; of the peace party in war, and war 
party in peace; psuedo patriots, in favor of war 
in the abstract, and upon principle. One would 


| imagine, to hear one of these fleshed tigers whine 


for blood, breathing ‘* threatening and slaughter,” 
and imbued with sanguinary notions, so hed our 


| Achilles redivivus fed on bear’s flesh and lion’s 


marrow, fierce, relentless, eee so delicious 
the taste of human blood to his palate, so states- 


| manlike to his conviction, legalized homicide, that 


been progressing, an impudence unparallelled in || 


our history has shown its brazen front, and the | 
technical language to define treason, *‘ aid and 
comfort to the enemy,’’ has been applied to the 
American citizen who dared to differ in opinion 
with the Executive, and did not and could not sub- 
scribe to his immaculate purity and inscrutable 
ey: The high kingly prerogative that | 


the President can do no wrong, from its throne || gratitude and propriety sustain the 


of power, has cast upon the citizen the stigma || 


and imputation of treason, ‘*mOral treason,’”’ for 


the exercise of the freedom of opinion and right | 


of discussion, And all over the land we have heard | 
the reverberating echo from party men and party | 
premens that they who opposed the course of the 
resident upon the Mexican war, were ‘ against 
their country.”’ Is the President the country? | 
Are the people and their representatives nothing? | 
By divine right age we not only corporally, but | 
soul and mind, thé goods and chattels of the Ex- | 
ecutive? Are the descendants of sires who braved | 


a baby broiled for breakfast, and a man roasted 
for dinner, could only satisfy his cannibal and car- 
niverous propensities. Oh, that all such could be 


| gratified with a mission to the Fejee Islands, and 


| there enjoy 
| soul”’ that ki 
| met. 


that ‘feast of reason and flow of 
ndred spirits feel in right communion 
The hero of the war, Taylor, ought to suit 
the war men; if struck with its justice, and dazzled 
by the splendor of its achievements, why not from 
man of the 


war? And is it because he stands where Wash- 


ington stood upon our own soil, and against 


aggression, encroachment, and war? This, per- 
haps, may be so, for we know that their leader, 
General Cass, was among the foremost and stanch- 
est abettors of the President on the Oregon ques- 
tion, for war with England, or “all of Oregon;”’ 


| he was and has been for the war with Mexico. 


He was but recently a friend for the passage of 
the ten regiment bill; more troops to overrun all 


Mexico, and perhaps have so prostrated and anni- 


hilated her strength, that her entire annexation by 


George the Third in his usurpations, the slaves, || many was thought would, in that event, be event- 


creatures, and property of the President? Are the | 


| ually the result; he was for the armed military oc- 


This is the only mode to get clear | 
of your commander of the army and navy, who | 
may begin.a war, as it now seems, and who only 
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cupation of Yucatan, and urged it. He declar 

| in his place in the Senate, it would not hurt us * t) 

| swallow the whole of Mexico.’’ What, in addition 

| to this, do we see?. During the 29th Congress, diq 
not Mr. Berrien attempt to get in and pass the 

| following conservative proviso to a war appro. 

| priation measure, against a war of conquest, and 
against the dismemberment of Mexico: 


“ Provided, always, and it is hereby declared to be the trae 
intent and meaning of Congress in making this appropria. 
tion, that the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted hy 
this Government with ny view to the dismemberment of the 
Republic, or lo the acquisition by conquest of any portion of 
her territory ; that this Government ever desires to maintajy 
and preserve peaceful and friendly relations with all nations 
and particularly with the neighboring Republic of Mexico’ 
will always be ready to enter into negotiations, with a view 
to terminate the present unhappy conflict. on terms which 
shall secure the just rights, and preserve inviolate the ne. 
tional honor ofthe United States and of Mexico; that it jg 
especially desirable, in order to maintain and preserve those 


| amicable relations which ought always to exist between 


neighboring republics, that the boundary of the State of Texay 


| should be definitively settled, and that provision be made by 
| the 
| ment-OF the just claims of our citizens on that Republic.” 


public of Mexico for the prompt and equitable settle. 


And this was voted down bya strict party vote, 
General Cass voting against it. Were not the re. 
solutions of the Baltimore Convention of 1844, as 


'| an approved policy, reaffirmed and re-endorsed, 


and upon that occasion, in that Convention, a Sen- 
ator from Washington here, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the other end 
of the Capitol—in that Convention, about to hang 
** on the outer wall”? its principles of future action, 
| it is stated, ‘* in the course of Mr. Hannegan’s re- 
marks, he alluded to the progress of —_— icanism 
_in Europe in imitation of this Republic of thirty 
| States, soon to be enlarged by New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, and California—[a voice in the crowd inquired 
if we might not expect Yucatan too]—to which Mr, 
| Hannegan replied, no, but gina a far richer 
State, Cuba, and he begged permission to add 
| Jamaica too.’’ The resolutions some time since 
_ introduced by Mr. Yutex, a Democratic Senator, 
in reference to Cuba, cannot be forgotten, nor their 
import mistaken. 
| As to Canada and north of us: 
| ‘The spirit that animates the Democratic leaders 
| may be inferred, if we will only look for example 
to a letter of 10th June, 1848, inserted in the Union, 
| the official organ, with\ apparent approbation; in 
Campbell, in his name, 


giving his reasons for supporting the nominees of 


the Democratic Convention, he says, ‘‘ as Lewis 
| * Cass will be triumphantly €lected, he will not sub- 
| * mit to the foreign dictation af the British Govern- 
‘ment; if that haughty and overbearing Power dare 

‘jusult our country, he will take ample vengeance 
| * upon that enemy of the human race In every quarter 
| of the globe, and willignominiously expel her from 

‘ the shores of this continent, thus afording an oppor- 
| ‘tunity to the brave but oppressed lrish nation to 
| § recover its long lost nationality.”* 1t may be legit- 
imate for demagogues to cater to the prejudices or 

hatred our people have against England, and hold 
out soothing delusions to the Iris) people, whom 
every American wishes were ** redeemed, regener- 
ated, and disenthralled;’’ bruised and downtrodden 


| which letter, from John 


of a stern despotism that falsely vaunts “‘ the shac- 
kles fall from the slave when he touches her soil.” 
But are we not only to resist wrong, but lake ven- 
geance, and expel her from the continent? At the 
8th of January supper last winter in this city, at 
Jackson hall, (they invoke Jackson’s name always 
and every way,) where was congregated Dallas 
and Ritchie and Dickinson and Cass, and others, 

| the orator of the day, Mr. Dickinson, speaking in 
unison with the feelings of his party, unrebuked, 
yea, applauded; closed his address with the sent- 
ment: ‘* A more perfect Union—embrating the en- 
tire American continent.’* The present Union is 
imperfect, unsatisfactory; Canada and the British 
Provinces and the Spanish Provinces, to} the Isth- 
mus of Darien, are necessary to roung out the 
‘* area of freedom.”’ 

These, among other instances, are refe 
show that the spirit of conquest deeply pervades 
the party that have stepped off the Wasfpington 

| platform as to our foreign relations. Qughit nots 
voter to weigh well the perilous hazard of cqimmit- 
_ ting to General Cass the helm of the vessel off state? 
| If this ion and annexing policy is t@ pre 
| vail, if * imperious necessity” and Mr. Moihyoe* 
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as pretexts to cover it, may I ask who can lift the 
yeil of the future, and say how impoverished we 


England releases her right to Canada, if the chances 
of war should beat us back from “ our bold and 
bloody track,’’ the horrors of the retreat of Napo- 
leon’s perishing legions from Moscow foreshadow 
a frightful waste of life. If even we succeed, how | 
many of our countrymen shall sleep in death with | 
Wolfe and Montgomery, or their bones bleach 
upon the plains of Abraham, or be rattled by the | 
wild wolves in the frozen forest of Canada, be- | 
fore that success is consummated ? 
and Cuba are to be had, like the French in St. | 
Domingo, how many of our men are to rot, even | 
before death, bythe putrid diseases of the climate? | 
and how long will it fake to beat down that old 
Spanish pride that warred seven centuries against 
the Moors? And then what benefit to us to acquire 
the conquests of distant countries and impractica- 


ble people? The non intervention, peaceful policy || 


—conservative—careful of our own people, the 
Washingtonian policy as to foreign matters, is 
ours. As to domestic questions, to the eople, 
and the people’s representatives, whom it rightful- 
ly belongs, is given the care and guardianship of 
internal policy. The ingulfing maelstrom of Exec- 
utive power and influence that threatens to swal- 
low up, with more than Ottoman despotism, all 
the powers and coordinate branches of the Gov- | 
ernment is to be stopped, and the Government 
brought back to its ancient Republican tact. 

What platform of principles can a patriot more 
desire than this? 

The Federal Constitution, our charter of union and 
liberty, admimistered by the integrity and intelligence 


APPEND 





The 


continental policy are to be tortured out of sha 1 bayonet and the swerd. Are we, with the expe- 





If Jamaica i 
} 


of General Taylor; not the edicts of an irresponsible | 


convention, giving oul dogmas as a second dispensation 
superior lo the Constitution. 

For domestic policy, the interests, the intelligence, 
the patriotism of the American people, expressed and 
carried out through their Representatives in Congress 
assembled; Executive power, in its kingly advance 
of royalty and prerogative to Federalism consolida- 
ted into a vast despotism, checked; the arts of peace 


cultivated; education, the improvement of our in- || 


ternal resources and condition improved; and in- 
dustrial and mechanical pursuits, in all their rami- 
fications, notreft of their labors to sustain a splendid 
elective monarchy. 

For our foreign relations, ‘* the Washingtonian plat- 
form”—* no entangling alliances, no standing on 
foreign soil”’—our country as it is—let that be our 
motto. 


And in that country, and for our people, let our | 


rulers exert their patriotism. 





” 





rience of all history pointing to the chasm ahead 


e Y \| of us, to run the same course, and end this Gov- 
shall be to sustain long and wasting wars? Before | 


ernment, the hope of the human family as to a 


| self-government by the people, by fallirg, from the 


| necessity of things, into a strong imperial power, 


| consolidating and embracing all power here and in 


our President? Heaven forefend the calamitous 
day that shall witness our squalid, beggared, tax- 
ridden people, like oppressed Ireland or Poland, 


|| the serfs of Russia, or the laborers of England, in 
|| toil and starvation waste their lives and the labor | 


of life to uphold the wars, the splendors, the ex- 
travagances of a haughty, heartless imperial cen- 

tral government. 
| On the other hand, the bright side of all these | 


lor to the Chief Magistracy of the nation. The 
country is deeply and gratefully indebted to him. 
| The strongest.reason | hear urged against him is, , 
| that he is nota party man. 1| admire him because 
he is not an ultra party man. Parties are not ne- 
cessary tothecountry. Washington had no party 
—Monroe may be said to have had no party. Party 
is not necessary for the administration; for even | 
that feeble and corrupt man, John Tyler, by the 
aid of a corporal’s guard of conscientious patriots, 
carried on the Government so commendably, that 
even a great party adopted much of his policy. The 
minions of power, demagogues, they who would 


| may adjure their friends by party ties, invoke the 
| demon of party strife, may congregate to a Presi- 

dential election as to an unfraternal foray and strife. 

But I hope before the ides of November, that he 
, who, at Fort Harrison, in the Black Hawk war, in 
the hammocks and everglades of Florida, in the 
chaparral and on the mountains of Mexico, as of- 


|| ten as he has before the enemies of his country 


|| wherever he has met them, scattered them before || 
him like chaff before the wind, may, like a con- |, 
| suming fire among stubble, rid the land of ultra | 


Sir, are the Missis- | 


|; 


Dear Sir: My opinions have recently been so often mis- 


| partisans, and once more every patriot, for many a 
| sunny and halcyon day, may look out upon his 


‘| country fixed, defined, peaceful, and send up in his 
|| morning orisons and evening vespers the aspira- | 
tion, ‘* Liberty and union, now and forever, one || 


and inseparable.”’ . 


APPENDIX. 
Letter from General Taylor to Captain Allison. 


Baton Rover, April 22, 1848. 
\| eonceived and misrepresented, that I deem it due to myself, 
|| if not to ny friends, to make a brief exposition of them upon 
the topics to Which you have called my attention. 

I have consented to the use of my name as a candidate 


} 


sippi, Ohio, and like thoroughfares to be choked by || for the Presidency, I have frankly avowed my own distrust 


snags, and our people to dig canals at the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, or send explorations to the Dead 
Sea ‘* to fish up Sodom and Gomorrah for annex- 
ation?’’ Are our vessels to rot for want of harbors, 
our produce for want of transportation, heavy tax- 
ation to arrest the education and advancement of 
our youth that survive the conscriptions and levies 
for wasting foreign war? The indefinite extensi- 
bility of our felemnive system, I believe to be 
Utopian and visionary. It is true, steam, by its 
wonderful agency, has annihilated time and space, 
and the knowledge of events now, instead of trav- 
elling like waves from a pebble tossed in water, 
by means of the telegraph, is instantaneous, ubi- 

uitous. Distant, however, from each other, of 

iverse institutions, being under different latitudes, 
not one-tenth or twentieth of the country settled, 
too distant on our borders now from our Goyern- | 
ment here to be heard by it, or, I fear, feel affec- 
tion for it, I desire no more incongruous elements | 
—legions of Indians—the hybrid and mongrel pop- 
ulation of the States of Mexico, or Chealiene, by 
compulsion or choice brought into our copartner- 
ship, our Confederacy, when your constituents and 
mine can but lose by the association. ‘“ Roma ruit 
suis viribus,”’ and, as said of her, so speaks the 
voice of history in reference to all other widely- 
extended governments. She was a Republic, tll 
aggrandizement and conquest made for her emper- 
ors; and by the energetic and iron force of their 
power she was held together foratime. The Rus- 
sian empire now maintains Hs integrity, not by the 
bonds of affection and love for the Government, | 


but in virtue of the ties and. fetiers forged by the | 


ation of many of my countrymen, taken my position as a 

candidate, [I do not feel at liberty to surrender that position 

until my friends manifest a wish that I should retire from 

it. I will then most gladly do so. I have no private pur- 

poses te accomplish, no party projects to build up, no ene- 
mies to punish—nothing to serve but my country. 

I have been very often addressed by ietter, and my opin- 

‘| ions have been asked upon almost every question that might 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


inquiries, for various reasons. 


IX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. . 


Late War with Merico—Mr. Cathcart. by 


| reflections I foresee in the election of General Tay- | 
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ought his objections to be interposed where tons of consft- 
tutional power have Been settled by the various departments of 
Government and acquiesced in by the people. 

Third. Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the 
improvements of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and har- 
bors, the will of the people, as erpressed through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried 
out by the Executive. 

‘ourth. The Mexican war. I sincerely rejoice at the 
prospect of peace. My life has heen devoted to arms; yet 
I look upon war, at al! times, and under all cireumstauces, 
as a national calamity, to be avoided if compatible with na- 
tional honor. ‘The principles of our Government, as Well as 
its true policy, are opposed to the subjugation of other na- 
tions, and the dismemberment of other countries, by con- + 
quest. In the languagy of the great Washington, * Why 
should we quit our own to stand on foreign ground?” In 
the Mexican war, our national honor has been vindicated — 
amply vindicated ; and, in dictating terms of peace, we may 
well afford to be forbearing, and even magnanimous, to our 
fallen foe. 

These are my Opinions upon the subjects referred to by 
you; and any reports or publications, written or verbal, 
from any source, differing in any easential particular fron 
what is here written, are unauthorized and untrue. 

I do net know that I shall again write upon the subject of 
national politics. I shall engage in no schemes, no coimbi- 
nations, no intrigues. If the American people have not 
confidence in me, they ought not to give me their suffrages 
If they do not, you know me well enough to believe me 
when I declare I shall be content. I am too old a soldier 
to murmur against such high authority. 

: Z. TAYLOR. 


To Captain J. 8. ALuison. 








THE LATE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


|| be the sycophants about the footstool ofa throne,’ GPEECH OF MR. C. W. CATHCART, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe Hovse-or Representatives, 


August 3, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and having under consideration the bj!l making 
appropriations for the support of the army— 


Mr. CATHCART said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Atthis late hour of this remark- 
ably long session, I take the floor, very sensibly 
impressed with the fact, that there is a manifest im- 
patience felt whenever the peril of the infliction of 


| aspeech hangs over us; but time and again have 


I in vain struggled for the privilege of saying the 
most of that which I have now to say; and | am 
unwilling to forego my right of making such re- 
marks as a just understanding of some of the im- 
portant topics which we have had under consider- 
ation may seem to require. Detached and discon- 
nected my remarks t necessarily be. I shall 
drop ‘ here a line and there a line,” leaving it for 
those who may listen to me to make the proper 


|| application. 


of my fitness for that bigh station; but having, at the solicit- | 


try or their party. 1 have not always responded to these | 


Suffer me, first, to refer to the discussion upon 
the civil and diplomatic bill, and allude to the lec- 
| ture read to us by gentlemen on the other side for 

our want of patriotism in not voting for their bant- 
ling. Great patriotism was claimed by my col- 
| league (Mr. é: B. Smitrn] for the cane party, 
| because they were willing to vote for the bill allu- 
| ded to, after having shaped it to suit their own 
, views; and bitter were the denunciations thrown 
| upon the Democratic party, because, after you 
had made various amendments to the bill, (our 
| votes being recorded against them,) we would not 


i confess, whilst [ have great cardinal principles which || turn round and aid you in passing it; and we 


will regulate ny political lite, I am not sufficiently familiar || 


with ail the nunute details of political legislation to give || 4. bill and attaching its most obnoxious features to 


| occur to the writers as affecting the interests of their coun- 
| 


|| solemn pledges to exert my influence, if I were President, 
| to carry out this or defeat that measure. I have no con- 
cealment. I hold no opinion which I would not readily 
proclaim te my assembled countrymen ; but erude impres- 
sions upon matters of policy, which may be right to-day and 


a 





had the farce enacted, of a Whig majority framing 


it by recording their names upon the Journal in 
' their favor, and then unnaturally deserting their 
own bantling, and suffering the wicked ‘* Locofo- 


” ; 
wrong to-morrow, are, perhaps, not the best test of fitness | tos strangle it. But when a found that you 


for office. One who cannot be trusted without pledges can- |, 
not be confided in merely on account of them. 
I will proceed, however, now to respond to your in- || 
quiries: S . 
First. I reiterate what I have often said—I am a Whig, 
but not an ultra Whig. If elected, I would not be the mere || 
President of a party. I would endeavor to act independent 
of party domination. I should feel bound to administer the 
Government untrammeled by sy schemes. | 
Second. The veto power. e power given by the Con- || 
stitution to the Executive to interpose his veto is a high con- || 
servative power, but,in my opinion, should never be exer- | | 
cised except in cases of clear violation of the Constitution || 
or manifest haste and want of consideration by Congress. || 
Indeed, Fhave thought, that for many years past, the known \| 
opinions and wishes of the Executive have exercised undue || 
and injurious influence upon the legi 
the Government; and for this cause I have thought our syg- 
tem was in “a of a 
true theory. personal opinions of the individual who 
may happen to occupy the Executive chair ought not to control 
the action of Congress upon questions of domestic policy; non 


ative department of || 


had carried the joke a little too far, visited; no doubt, 


| with feelings of compunction at your own parri- 


cidal course, you turn round and say, ‘* Oh, we 
only wanted to ce you Locofocos, and see if you 
would stop the wheels of Government by refusing 
to vote for this bill.” We knew you too well to 
suppose that you would let this bill sink. Why, 
sir, it contained the necessary appropriations for 
your own pay. It was not a bill to provide the 
ways and means to support our brave troops in a 
foreign land; if it had been, we would have come 
to the rescue; we knew, while we could not de- 
pend on you to vote supplies to our gallant army 
e ma just war, that yet this bill, cover- 


Saalidinn & qrves chonge trem tip | ing e supplies for this House, was perfectly 


safe in your hands. Wonderful patriotism, in- 
deed, in my colleague [Mr. C. B. Surrn) to vote 
for his own rations, when he could refuse, as L 
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. } — 
shall presently show—when he could vote against 


purchasing grave-clothes for the gallant dead, or 
medical aid to the gallant survivors of our brave 
army! Wonderful patriotism, indeed, which is 
illustrated in time of peace by voting supplies to the 
well-fed civil functionaries of the Government, our 
precious selves among the number, and yet could 
bona the hardihood in time of war to refuse even 


straw to the dying soldier to lie upon, the healing | 


balm or cooling draught to his parched lips, or the 
necessary grave-clothes for his decent interment ! 


The gentleman from Tennessee, too, [Mr. Bar- | 


row,]} took us, the Democretieside of the House, 


roundly to task, for not voting for this Whig om- | 


nibus bill, embracing so many items of internal 
improvement, and every thing, as to render a de- 


scriptive utle impossible. And he gravely informed | 


the country that one fact would prove conclusively 
the patriotism of the Whig party, and that was, 
that no bill whatever had passed this House this 
session without the aid of that party. Curious 
M&scovery, and worthy of a political Newton, that 
an a House where you Whigs have a majority, 
some of you have voted for every bill which ob- 
trined a majority! After this, no one surely can 
doubt the patriotism of the Whig party. , 
My colleague entertained the House by sending 
a very small book to the Chair to be read—(Gen. 
Cass’s letter declining to goto Chicago.) Now, lam 
free to admit, that this was a very small affair, and 


! 


ple; but could [ believe such puerility in place, | 


small indeed would be the volume which would 
comprise the tangible evidences of the opinions of 
the gentleman’s candidate for the Presidency, not 
only upon this, but upon all other questions; and 
how miserable this effort at ridicule coming from that 
quarter, whose candidate shuns all avowal of polit- 
ical opinion! The most Lilliputian edition of a 
blank book would contain all the known senti- 
ments of General Taylor upon the grave political 
measures which have divided the parties of this 


j 
| 
| 


rectitude of a position may as well be shown by 
the discrepancy of the various assumptions brought 
forward by its. opponents, as by reasoning, even in 
the most logical manner, from the premises upon 
which it is founded; for it may well be argued, 


tions equally unfounded and untenable. Suppose 

then, thatthe Whig party had come into power in 

1844, and had turned a deaf ear to the desire of 9 
| kindred people to return to the old family fold 
|and Mexico had commenced again her ruthless 


| that if positions, irreconcilable in themselves, and | warfare, sending, as she did, at the head of her 


| mate cause; and some gentlemen, more learned 


of annexation—concur in denouncing the march | 
to the Rio Grande as unnecessary, || 


1 


And yet my colleague could complain | 


country. 

of the 4 oe of General Cass’s letter to a friend, 
declining an invitation to attend a convention, upon 
the subject-matter of whose deliberations his opin- 
ions and his acts were subject of notoriety. 


| ciously trampling upon our rights because of our 
| known aversion to war, and-our character for 


My colleague and other gentlemen on the other | 


side have seen proper to institute a comparison 


| rather a den of perfidious, blood-thirsty, military | 


between Mr. Van Buren and covey Clay—with | 


what taste [ will not pretend to say; but I will say, 
that I see a very great diffem@nce in the men, and 
in their positions. Mr. Van Buren was made by 
the Democratic party, while Mr. Clay made the 
Whig party. Mr. Van Buren failed to come up 


to the requirements of the Democratic party, and | 


we, who made him, had a right to wnmake him. 
Can you say as much for the Whig party? Where 
has Henry Clay failed you?—he who breathed 
the breath of life into you? I ask you, where are 
hisshortcomings? Nowhere; and you know it—and, 
knowing it, you cast him off, and seek for your 


candidate, nota firm, preéminent Whig civilian, not || independence of Texas, provided she would not 
unite herself with any other nation. Of course her 


tain, and nothing else. If you had desired the first, | objection was to a union withus. Do you believe 


a Whig military chieftain—but a military chief- 


there was Clay; if you wanted the second, there 
was Scott; but as you wanted the last, you took 
Taylor. What a lesson to young Whigs, to incul- 
cate political fidelity, may SS 

ment of Mr. Clay! 

After this digression, I shall now go on with the 
remarks which I desire to submit to the consider- 
ation of this committee, my purpose being to vin- 
dicate the party with which i am conhected from 
some of the charges which are so vehemently 
made against us by the other side of the House. 
Whiled believe most conscientiously that the gen- 


| Mexico has been almost universally in the hands | 


i} 


4 
| 


, of peace, (in 1840,) when her whole civil admin- 


found in your treat- | 


| 





other side—-even those who say that annexation 


| the sake of proving the President so! 
i do not propose to follow the gentleman’s exam- | 


| usurpers, having no ennobling trait to boast of, 


which would almost imply moral obliquity in those 
who use them, are brought forward for a common 
purpose, the objeet at which they aim is impreg- 
nable to the assaults of truth. 

I have been amused with the diversity of opinion | 
on the other side as to the cause of this Mexican | 
war, and the dissertations upon the various heads | 
under which gentlemen have prosecuted their in- 
quiries. We have had the remote and the prozi- 


than the rest, have given us the ‘* casus belli,’’ and 

the **causa causarum.’? With all, there would | 
have been no war without annexation; with some, 
‘annexation was war;’’ with others, annexation 
was an innocent thing in itself, and did not neees- 
sarily produce war! All of the gentlemen on the | 


was war, or that war was a necessary consequence 


of the arm 
unconstitutional, and unjust, and that this move- 
ment breught on the war. They present the sin- 
gular spectacle of admitting themselves wrong, for | 


But, sir, to the searcher after truth, causes will 
be found to have been at work which necessarily 
tended to bring about a collision between us and 


the people of Mexico, and which would have done |) 


it, even had the Government of the United States | 


closed her doors against the admission of Texas || 
into the Union. 


Those causes are to be found in 
the character of the reckless banditti, who assumed 
to rule the Mexican populace—a sister Republic, 
as it has been more fondly than wisely termed; 


cowering under the frowns of England, and writh- 
ing under the lash of France, and only pertina- 


patience and long-suffering; and sustained, too, in | 
their insglent course, by the leading presses of a 
great party among us, which always stand ready 
to make common cause with any foreign country 
with whom we have a controversy. Power in” 


of mercenary military leaders—(a Republic she 
has been called!)—a pitiful military despotism, bet- 
ter suited to a comparison with the regency of 





Algiers than to our form of government. ith 
an army costing her $8,000,000 per annum, in time 


istration only cost $4,000,000, or half as much!— 
what sort of a republic is this? 

Prior to the passage of our joint resolutions in- 
viting the annexation, Mexico had recognized the | 





she was sincere? What says Brantz Mayer, in 
his work on Mexico? ‘The lessons of chicanery 
‘and corruption taught to its colony by Old Spain 
‘—through her injustice and oppression—became 
‘a principle of action, and duplicity was raised to 
‘the rank of a virtue.” In the armistice which 
was entered into between Mexico and Texas, one 
of the terms of which was a recognition of her in- 


|| dependence, there were questions enough left 


| 


|| open—among the rest, the very question of bound- 


ary, about whieh she would not even treat with us— 
to have furnished her with pretexts for a dozen 


tlemen of the Whig party who voted for the war || wars; and who believes that, in the agreement 


; 
j 


bill of May, 1846, and who now declare that they || 


which she entered into with Texas, her object was 


voted a lie! are mistaken, and that their party zeal H anything more than to defeat annexation at that 
‘| time? And believing, as we may naturally suppose 


outruns their sense of moral rectitude, yet I shall 
not, by any elaborate argument, drawn, as it might 
be, from the history of our Mexican difficulties, 
attempt the | eageomoner of the President, and of 
the course 0 

tained him in the prosecution of this war. 


There is another mode by which I prefer to de- | 


fend the cause of our country and of the party 


| 


| 


the party which elected him and sus- | 


| 
} 
j 
i 
j 
i 


| she did, that the 


hig party was coming into 


power in the United States—which she knew was 





inimical to annexation, and friendly to her—who 
believes that this was anything more than one of | 
her characteristic tricks, and that she igtended 
ultimately to assert her claim, by force of arms, 
to Texas, and to the whole of it? To believe that 


which now, by accident, is in the minority in this || such was not her intention, would argue that she 
House; and this mode is, in showing up some of || preferred fighting Texas backed by the power of 


this Conf 


her si 


armies, one of the mostcruel of her petty tyrants— 
| @ wretch, who could satiate his~ vengeance by 
such pitiful and disgusting malignity as the broil- 
ing of the heads of his enemies in oil,—think you 
sir, that we of the great West would have permit. 
ted the reénactment of the scenes of the Goliad 
and Alamo? Think you, sir, that your great 
captain, had he been at the head of this Govern. 


| ment, could have restrained the bold and ardent 


pulation of the West? No, sir, no! We would 
lores scorned and despised the craven spirit which 
would have tied our hands; and every bold spirit 
| in the great valley would have seized his rifle, the 
use of which he knows so well, and following the 
_ course of the waters, upon the banks of which his 
| humble cabin had been reared by his own hard 
| hands, we would have formed a torrent as irresist- 
| ible as the father of waters himself; and, bursting 
_over the barrier, would have swept the myrmi- 
dons of Mexico from the face of God’s earth. 
| Talk to our western people about laws of neutral- 
ity, when a nation of barbarians, which sets all 
| the Jaws of nations and of nature’s God at defi- 
ance, are about.cutting the throats of our brethren 
_and their helpless families! Sing psalms to a dead 
| horse, will you ?—you had about as well ! 

The President did wrong, we are told, in 
ordering the troops to the Rio Grande. The 
march was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
| ordered, and was unjust towards Mexico. What 

says the Constitution? ‘The United States shall 


i 
| 
| 
\ 





|| guaranty to every State in this Union a republi- 
‘| can form of government, and shall protect each 


| ‘of them against invasion, and * * * against 
| * domestic violence.” And again: “He [the Pres- 

‘ ident] shall take care that the laws be faithfully 

* executed.” 

You will here see that the power to repel inva- 
sion and to suppress insurrection, are granted to 
the President by the same clause of the Constitu- 
tion. And yet, the party which could shout hosan- 
nas to Mr. Tyler. for using the army of the Uni- 
ted States to put down an up-heaving of a portion 

| of our own people, whose object was peacefully 
to obtain the exercise of a right sacred in the eyes 
of every freeman, that of participating in the elec- 
tion of their rulers, are ready to consign to perdi- 
tion Mr. Polk for exercising the power granted by 
the same clause, to prevent an invasion attempted 
by the most villanous collection of murderous 
scoundrels who were ever dignified by the name 
of a civilized army. So praiseworthy was the 
interference of Mr. Tyler in the Rhode Island 
difficulties considered by Mr. Clay, that I think I 
may say it was the only act in the performance of 
which the former of those gentlemen was sustained 
by the latter, after he had refused to play second 
fiddle to him as the great Whig organ. 

Let us see what Mr. Clay says in his celebrated 
Raleigh speech, delivered in April, 1844: 

“There is one prominent and characteristic difference 
between the two parties which eminently distinguishes 
them, and which, if there were no other, would be sufficient 
to decide my judgment, and that is, the respect and defer- 
ence universally displayed by the one, and the disregard and 
contempt exhibited by the other, to the Constitution, to the 
laws, and to public authority. in a country where a free 
and self government is established, it should anae to ond 


and itis the bounden duty of every citizen to stand 
uphold the Constitution and laws, and support the public 


« In an arbitrary and absolute government, the subject may 
have some excuse for evading the edicts and ukases of the 
monarch, because they are not only promulgated without 
consulting his will, but sometimes against the wishes and 
interests of the people. In that species of government, the 
power of the bayonet enforces a reluctant obedience to the 
law. With a free people, the fact that the laws are their 
laws, oOght to supply, in a prompt and voluntary rally to 
the support of the public authority, a force more peaceful, 
more powerful, and more reasonable than any derivable 
from a mercenary soldiery.” 

“It is far from my intention or desire to do the least injus- 
tice to the party to which [ am opposed, but [ think that in 
asserting the characteristic difference between the two par- 
ties, which F have done, I am fully borne out by facts, to 
some of which only, on this oceasion, can I refer, and these 
shail all be of a recent nature,” 

“In intimate connection with this case, the subject of 
Dorrism may be noticed, * * * * * The Whigs 
everywhere, I believe, toa man, have disapproved and con- 





the positions, contradictory in themselves, which | eracy, to engagin 
are assumed by the other side of the House. The '' and that she regarded her plighted wo 


le-handed ; 
: assump- 


demned the movement of Dorr. It has been far otherwise 
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pend and feelavhat would be the effects and consequences of 
Dorrism here at the South, if Dorrism were predominant.”’ 


What a rebuke is here pronounced upon his 


own party for their course during this war! Per- | 


mit me to repeat a portion of this speech: 

«“ With a free people, the fact that the laws are their laws, 
ought to supply, ina pt and voluntary rally to the support 
of the ic authority, a force more peaceful, more power- 
ful, and more reasonable than any derivable from a merce- 
nary soldiery.”? 

How have you on the other side of the House 
complied with this injunction? After voting for the 
war bill, preamble and all, you justify yourselves 
by denouncing the preamble as false, while you 
declare that the body of the bill was such, that you 
were so anxious to vote for it, that you were will- 
ing to swallow the lie contained in the preamble. 
Thus the ae the bill was not only—to quote 
the words of Mr. Clay—your “ laws,”’ to be sus- 
tained by ‘‘a prompt and voluntary rally,”’ but it 
was doubly so by having had your votes recorded 
in its favor. 

The war bill placed the whole army, navy, vol- 
unteers, and militia of the Union at the command 
of the President; authorizing him to call out vol- || 
unteers alone to the number of 50,000, to complete all 
the public armed vessels, to purchase and arm an 
number of steamboats and merchant vessels, and || 
appropriated $10,000,000 ‘* to presecute said war 
toa speedy and successful termination.” 

You cannot cover up your real object in voting | 
for this war bill, by saying that your object was | 
to rescue General Taylor—the veil*is too thin. I || 
will read from the speech of the gentleman from |! 
Massachusetts, now in the chair, [Mr. Hungon,] | 
delivered on this floor on the 14th of May, 1846, | 
the day following that on which the war bill was | 
signed by the President: 

«“ But he denied that the bill passed the other day was to 
rescue General Taylor’s army trom immediate impending 
peril; and he referred to dates, to the calls upon the Execu- | 
tives of Texas and of Louisiana for volunteers, &c., to show | 
that troops for the relief of the army were about to embark, 
and that their fate, one way or the other, would have been 
sealed long before any supplies under the bill of Congress | 
could reach them. It was not, therefore, to supply the army 
in its exigency that that bill had been passed, but to put at 
the disposal of the President 50,000 men and $10,000,000, to 
prosecute a war and to chastise Mexico.” 

By saying that the war was unnecessary, unjust, 
and unconstitutionally begun, and that the preamble, 
“ Whereas, by the act of the Republic of Mexico 
a state of war exists between that Government and 
the United States,’? was untrue, a pretty predica- 
ment, religiously, morally, and politically, you 
place yourselves in!—that of voting a ‘* lie’’ for 
the sake of prosecuting an unjust, unnecéssary , and 
unconstitutional war ! >. 

You may prefer that position; there is no ac- 
counting for taste; but | declare that 1 would infi- 
nitely prefer to be numbered among the fourteen 
who voted against the bill. I admire and ado 
the remark which I find reported in a speech pu 
porting to have been delivered in the Senate by a 
Whig, (Mr. Jounson, of Maryland:] ‘* The war 
‘is just, because she (Mexico) commenced it. It 
‘does exist by her act, and so help me God, but for 
‘ that conviction, as I reverence truth and detest false- | 
‘hood, I would never have voted for the act of 13th 
* May, 1846." ‘ 

But it appears, after all, that if the President , 
could onl Sans found where that line was in the | 
** stupendous desert”? which divided Texas from | 
Mexico, you of the Whig side of the House 
would have sustained him in ordering General 
Taylor to toe that mark. Now, if General Taylor, 
with all the advan of the light which the 
President had, si d to the fact that he was 
there and upon the ground, with his scientific offi- 
cers, &c., could not make this discovery, how can 
you find so much fault with the President—es- 
pecially as you have yourselves been reénacting 
for a year the game of your childhood, ‘ hunt the 
slipper,”’ and are just as wise as you began? And 
why? Because the line was not there, but was 
exactly where General Taylor found it at the Rio 
Grande. All his des es, where his locality 
was defined, as I have told my constituents an 
hundred times, were ribed ** Texas,” until 
he crossed the Rio Grande. The evidence is clear 
that the east bank of the Lower Rio Grande was 

iven up by the armies of Mexico to those of 

exas several times by their retreat across it, and 
sanctioned more than once by stipulation between 
the contending forces. I will to the agree- 

















ment by which Santa Anna saved the remnants of 
his army and his life, when he abandoned the 
| country on the east of the Lower Rio Grande to the 
| military possession of Texas, and would ask, can 
evidence be more clear, that he gave up the pos- 
| session ofthe country to the Rio Grande. And this 
|| kind of possession was precisely the same as that 
|| by which Texas held the very site upon which her 
| Capitol was built. 

Though Texas had laid a claim to the whole 


i 


|| entire 
|| ernment to take possession of the upper portion of 
|| that country until after the commencement of. the 
|| war; and when our armies marched to that country, 
‘| you find our officers, in their despatches dated from 
| the east side of the Rio Grande, as invariably call- 
|| ing the country ‘* New Mexico,” as you find Gen- 
|| eral Taylor calling the country between the Rio 
'| Grande and the Nueces (which is a short river) 
| *'Texas.’’? There is much force in the remark of 
| Mr. Trist to the Mexican commissioners; I only 


| pretend to give its substance: thatas Texasclaimed | 


} 


oe ——=——as 
year ending 30th June, 1848, and for other pur- 
poses,’” was upon its passage, upon that day to 
which he so often alludes—the day upon which 
the battle of Buena Vista was fought and won— 
and in alluding to which he says, ‘* But the pre- 
siding genius of our country wasthere,’"” * * * 





| “guarding the fortunes of her most favorite son ?’” 
| Let me tell you, sir, after voting for a proviso—a 


proviso at least as much out of place as the pro- 


. le || viso to the resolution of thanks to General Taylor, 
\ a east of the Rio Grande, throughout its || 
e 


ngth, yet you find no attempt of our Gov- | 


about which we have heard so much—to the bill 
which was the first offered, and which declared 


| that no territorial indemnity should be demanded 


of Mexico, and which failed—disgusted, 1 suppose, 


| he left the House, as [ do not find his name again 


| three times more upon the bill. 


y || between Texas and the United States, to the 


|| Grande. 


;act. General Taylor acted with becoming spirit | 


to the Rio Grande, and Mexico to the Sabine, and 
as the question had been referred, by the compact 


States, and as Mexico refused to treat upon the sub- 


be exercising an excessive assumption of power | 
in himself defining the boundary between the two || 
countries; and that hence he was compelled to rest 

the question of boundary where Texas had placed | 
it. his the President felt bound to do; and in 

practically carrying his views into execution, he | 
selected General Taylor, who was a willing in- 
strument; so willing, indeed, that he not only 
obeyed the instructions of the President, but went 
beyond them in enforcing the blockade of the Rio 
Let uS look, for a moment, to the in- 
structions and his acts. In the letter of the Sec- 
retary of War to General Taylor of the 13th of 
January, 1846,-he says: 

* Should you attempt to exercise the right which the Uni- 
ted States have, in common with Mexico, to the free navi- 
gation of this river, (Rio Grande,) it is probable that Mexico | 
would interpose resistance. You will notattempt to enforce 
this right without further instructions.” 

But General Taylor saw proper to enforce not 
only the common right to the navigation of the 
Rio Grande, but absolutely blockaded it. In his 
letter of April 23, 1846, General Taylor says: 

“On the 17th instant, Lieutenant Renshaw, of the navy, 
warned off two Ainerican schooners, about to enter the river 
with provisions.” * * * T trust that my course in this | 
matter will meet the approval of the department. It will, at | 
any rate, compel the Mewicaus either to withdraw their army || 
from Matamoros, where it cannot be subsisted, or to assume | 
the offensive.on this side of the river.”? | 

And this very act, according to ons of the de- || 
nouncers of the President, was war. So the gen- || 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fisuer) emphatically said; | 
and he censured the President for approving the || 





in this matter, as he has throughout, for which he | 
well deserves, and has received, and will continue 1 
to receive, the — acknowledgments of his | 
country. I cite but one transaction out of many, 

to prove that General Taylor was no laggard in || 
carrying out the orders of his Government—to | 
prove that his heart was in the job; and not to at- 

tempt, as the gentleman from Georgia, now in my 

eye, (Mr. Sreruens,] charged upon this side of | 
the House, to throw the responsibility of the 

movement to the Rio Grande upon the shoulders | 
of the brave oll General. In having acted well 

his part, the General has won laurels enough, | 
without your attempting to rob the Executive of ] 
his, by denying him his proper share of the honor || 
of having vindicated, by his direction of the miove- | 
ments of the army, not only the honor of the coun- | 
try, but his own character for prudence and saga- | 
city. But what right has the gentleman from || 
Georgia to constitute himself the especial guardian || 
of the honor of General Taylor? Where was he 
when the bill was on its passage in this House | 








dependence, whose 


recorded, though the yeas and nays were called 
And what was- 
the character of some of the provisions of the bill? 
Let me read from the act (for the purchase of} the 
necessary articles for the interment of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers: *“* For providing for the 
comfort of discharged soldiers whe may be landed 
at New Orleans, or other places within the United 
States, so disabled by disease or by wounds received in 


| the service as to be unable to proceed to their homes, 


| and for forwarding destitute soldiers to their 
|| treaty-making power of Mexico and the United || 


homes, five hundred thousand dollars.’’ ‘* Pay of 


| volunteers, under act of 13th May, 1846,” being 
|| ject, that the Executive of the United States would || , 


m part the very men who fought this very battle. 

nd now, let me ask, what thanks has that gen- 
tleman to expect from General Taylor, who would 
not have been in command at Buena Vista, could 


| his wishes have prevailed—having voted against 
| the bill under which General Taylor was given the 


necessary rank to entitle him to command the 
army? or what from the brave boys who were in 


|| the ranks, when he was not mindful enough of 


their interests as to lend a helping hand to pass a bill 


|| which provided in part for their pay and for their 


comfort when they returned, sick and wounded, to 
the shores of their country? And if he was in favor 
of the bill, it is only by saying that he had more 


'| faith in the action of the Democracy of this House, 
|| on that day, than he had in his own political friends, 


that he can justify his absence; for about one-half 
of his party present voted against the bill, inclu- 


| ding all three of the gentlemen who were the candidates 
| of his patriotic panei the Speakership at the present 


session, (Messrs. Winturop, Vinton, and C. B. 
Smitu.) Where was the great love of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen for our brave army, upon 


| that memorable day, When the compact lines of the 


Mexican army were bearing down in their mis- 
placed confidence, and in the insolence of over- 
whelming numbers, upon our handful of brave 
soldiers up6n the plains of Buena Vista? Their 
bowels of compassion were in a desperate conges- 
tion—suffering under what we farmers would call 
the “dry murrain’’—voting against ‘aid and com- 
fort’’ to the very men upon whose prowess, on that 
day, they now depend to furnish them with an 
available candidate for the Presidency! If their 
votes had prevailed, what would have become of 
the bodies of the gallant dead who fell at Vera Cruz, 
at Cerro Gordo, at Molino del Rey, at Chapulte- 


|| pec, at the Garita, and the hundred other places 


where their deeds have thrown such a halo of glory 
around the arms af the United States? Left to the 
charity of their comrades for their winding-sheets, 
(refused, in the words of the act itself, )—** the neces- 
sary articles for their interment.”” You the especial 
custodians of the honor of the army, who would 
leave the ies of the gallant dead to wither and 


| to perish, debarred of the rights of decent burial, | 


in a foreign land!—the gallant soldier, dying in 
sustaining the honor of his country; his only pal 
the raven’s wing; his requiem, the discordant notes 
of the obscene bird ! 

I well remember having heard, during the last 
session of the last Congress, a gentleman on the 
other side of the House compare the conduct of the 
opponents of this war to that of the noble spirits 
in the British Parliament during the war of our In- 
souls and love of lib- 


under which it was proposed, and under which | erty induced them to take part with the oppressed 


General Taylor was afterwards made major gen- | 
eral, the President having before exhausted his | 
power, under the laws in existence, in pa 
him? By tarning to the Journal, it will be foun 
that he voted against the bill. Where was he when 

the bill entitled ‘ An.aect making appropriations for 
the support of the army and of volunteers, for the 


; 
i 








and saffering colonies. ‘ 

Will it be denied that the Eartof Chatham, the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Camden, Mr. Wilkes, and 
others, gave us “aid and comfort?” And if the com- 
parison is just, as drawn by yourselves, why lash 
yourselves with am impotent fury while digesting 
the remarks of the President? 
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What did Mr. Polk say? S 


«The war has been represented as unjust and unneces- 
sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
by but few, have been widely and extensively circulated, 
not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico 
and the whole world. A more effectual means could not 
have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the 
war than te advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus 
give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ” | 


Is not every word here uttered true? How else 

yuld eighty-five American citizens have given half 
the aid and comfort to Mexico that you have, in 
voting in your places, as representatives of the 
American people, holding the purse-strings of the 
nation, “that the war was unnecessarily and ur- 
constitutionally begun by the President of the Uni- 
ted States.’’ 

Why, modern science, with all its ingenuity, has 


failed to invent arms or engines of destruction | 


which, placed in your hands, would have made 
you as efficient in giving **aid and comfort” to the 
Mexicans as the mere record of that vote! The 
fire.which burns with an unquenchable blaze, the 
arrow dipped in the most subtle poison, Colt’s 
revolver, the Paixhan gun, or even Bragg’s bat- 
tery, manned by you, and directed against your 
countrymen in Mexico—all these would have been 
as trifles compared to the influence of that vote in 
its tendency to prevent an honorable peace. Was 
it not natural to suppose that Mexico, seeing you 
have done so much for her in * the green leaf,”’ 


would hope more from “ thedry?”’ She hasalways | 


looked upon the Whig party as friendly to her; 
you said so yourselves; you said, some of you, 


that you are even willing to give back all her terri- || 


tory to her, and to pay her, besides, for the expenses 
of the war. Nearly, if notall of you have said 


you would take none of her territory, and would | 


at once have called home our conquering legions. 


You have by accident obtained a majority in this | 


House; you spoke confidently of obtaining the 
whole control of the Government in a short time; 
and knowing, as we do, how often hope misleads 


the judgment, can we doubt that Mexico saw in | 


ae advent to power the fruition of all her inso- 
ent demands; and that she was induced to maintain 


the war at every sacrifice, expecting that better day | 


when she could treat with a Whig administration ? 


You would succeed better in obtaining the good | 


opinion of the honest voters of the country, by ac- 
knowledging that your motive was to give aid and 


comfort to Mexico; for if a tithe of what you said | 


was true, of the oppression and injustice with 
which you charged the Democratic party with 
treating her, she ought to have had aid and comfort; 
and so far from your being fit subjects of denuncia- 


tion ow that account, you would stand upon a. 


prouder eminence than a Chatham or a Camden, 


and deserve to have your brows encircled with | 


never-fading Jaurels. Better, far better had you 
put inthe plea of justification, than to deny the fact. 

I have heard many amusing attempts to convict 
the President of giving the enemy “aid and com- 


fort,” because he ordered the commander of the | 


squadron to suffer Santa Anna to pass into Mexico. 
Now, setting aside the question whether it was 
possible to prevent him—which, to say the least, is 
very problematical, as Paredes, @fter we had pos- 


session of Vera Cruz, not only passed the squad- | 


ron, but went through the city—let us see if there 
was not great reason to anticipate that Santa Anna’s 
return would cripple and disorganize the armies of 
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that” * * “itis treating with the United States for the 
sale of the territory of Texas.” 

| Now, this was the party in power; and I would 

| ask if there was any reason to anticipate evil, by 
admitting Santa Anna, as it was known that he 

| was the enemy of Paredes? Let me show you 

| how the admission of Santa Anna was viewed b 

| some of your own party. I read from the speec 

of the gentleman from Massachusetts, of the 13th 

| February, 1847, (Mr. Hupson:] 











| Mr, Calhoun, as we have already seen in his report rec- 
ommending the war of 1812, places the sending a British 
| agent here, in time of peace, to foment discontent and to 
' produce disunion, among the greatest insults and grossest 
outrages of which a nation could be guilty. And yet the 
President of the United States virtually confesses that he 
has been guilty of a similar outrage again3t a sister Repub- 


— 


| the very day on which war was declared against Mexico, 
he gave orders to Commodore Conner to let Santa Anna 
pass though the fleet into Mexico, in the belief that he would 
produce discord and revolution, which might prove benefi- 
cialtous. * * * So that it appears that the President, 
through his agents, had been plotting with the treacherous 
Santa Anna to revolutionize a country with which we were 
at peace—had been guilty of an outrage, such as Mr. Cal- 
houn declared to be a just cause of war.”’ 


The President is here accused of * plotting with 
the treacherous Santa Anna to revolutionize Mex- 
ico.”? Strange aid and comfort, this! 

I regret the absence of my colleague, [Mr. R. 

| W. Tuompson,] as I desired to call his attention, 
and that of the committee, to the following para- 
| graph, which I will read from his speech, as pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer: 
“He then proceeded to say that they had been told by 


| 


gentiemen on this floor that the refusal of the Mexican Gov- || 


ernment to reccive Mr. Slidell justified the movement. 


the history of our country. If he understood it, it was this : 
| Our Government learned, through Mr. Black, our consul, 
that the Mexican Government would receive, not an envoy 
extraordinary, buta commissioner. Such a commissioner 
never was sent; but an envoy extraordinary was sent. That 
minister was Mr. Slidell, who went to Mexico and present- 
| ed his credentials. He was not received by the administra- 
tion of Herrera. The refusal to receive him was communi- 
| cated to this Government in a letter of the date of the 27th 
December, which was not received here until the 23d Jan- 
| uary—ten days after the issuance of the order of the 13th 
January to General Taylor.”’ 
|| Here it will be perceived, that the gentleman 
seeks to blame the President for having sent an 
| envoy extraordinary to Mexico, instead of a com- 
missioner; and upon this, predicates a charge of 
|) want of sincerity in Mr. Polk’s assertion, that he 
| desired to maintain peace. It is not disputed by 
any that Mexico agreed to receive a commissioner 
to settle all the matters in dispute between us; but 
because the President sent Mr. Slidell, calling him 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
| tiary, with exactly the same powers which he 
would have had as commissioner, he is charged 
|, with purposely seeking a rupture. Now, it has 
been proved that Herrera’s administration admit- 
| ted that they only caviled about these words, 
driven by the force of the war feeling among the 
|| people, or rather the army, to seek a pretext to 
refuse accrediting Mr. Slidell. They not only ob- 
jected to his being a minister instead of a commis- 
sioner, but they objected (going behind his com- 
mission) that he was not confirmed by the Senate. 
This last ground of objection, no one will deny, 
was 4 mere pretext. I shall not call up the evi- 
dence which has been often adduced upon this 
|, point, but will only call your attention again to 
| the pronanciamento of the army which placed 
Paredes in power, dated December 14, 1845, which 


Mexico. In the first place, we had nothing to lose, || complains of Herrera’s administration, in one place, 


at least such was a fair inference. 
The manifesto of the army of the reserve at San 


‘* that it had admitted a commissioner, with whom 


| it was endeavoring to arrange,” &c.; and, in an- 


Luis Potosi, of December 14, 1845, in virtue of || other part of the same pronunciamento, speakin 


which Paredes deposed Herrera, says— 
“That it [Herrera’s administration] sought to get rid ofa 


war, necessary and glorious in itself, by concessions injuri- 
ous to the national dignity ;”” ° - ® 


upon Texas ;” " ba 7 
ComMisstoneR, with whom it was endeavoring to arrange 
for the loss of the integrity of the Republic; * * «that 


it had allowed a PLENIPOTENTIARY of the United States to || 


set foot in the country and reside in the capital with a view 
to bargain for the independence and nationality of the coun- 
try.’ 

This was followed by the declaration of the offi- 
cers of the army at Tampico, December 20, 1845, 
supporting the movement at San Luis Potosi: 


They declare that “the Government has given unequivo- | 
cal proof that it does not wish to maké a campaign against | 


Texas, thus opposing itself to the wishes of the nation, and || 


* that | 
it had repeatedly thwarted the purpose of the ar : : : 
— pe it a oeueee | man, who will read this document, written at the 


| of the admission of the same man, (Mr. Slidell,) 
'| you will find the following: * that it had allowed 
|| a plenipotentiary of the United States to set foot in 
the country,” &c. Let me ask of every honest 


| instigation of Paredes, and under which he suc- 


ceeded in displacing Herrera, whether it does not 
furnish the clearest testimony that the Mexicans 
viewed the distinction between commissioner and 
plenipotentiary as being immaterial in point of 
fact? Indeed, here they are used as synonymous 
/terms in a grave state paper. Can evidence be 


| clearer that, in their diplomacy, the distinction was 


drawn to cover up their violated faith, in refusing 
to accredit our minister of peace after havin 
agreed to receive him? I think my colleague will 





lic. The President informs us that on the 13th of May last, | 


There was something exceedingly singular in that part of | 


[August 3, 


Ho. or Reps. 





find the Yankees at least as shrewd as the Mex. 

ican army was in detecting that this diplomatic 
ruse of the Mexican minister, and of the Whj 
party here, was founded on “a distinction with. 
out a difference.”’ 

. My colleague [Mr. Tuompson] denounced the 

President’s declarations that he was desirous to 

| maintain peace with Mexico, as insincere; and 





boldly charged him with having ordered the ad- 
vance of General Taylor on the 13th January 
1846, when he had good reason to believe that our 
minister, Mr. Slidell, would be received and ac. 
credited by the Mexican Government; and dwelt 
| with particular emphasis, and much seeming de- 
|| light upon his conviction of the President of this 
|| basest of all crimes—an_attempt to deceive the 


|| American people into the pepper of an unjust 
|| war. And what was the evidence which he ad- 
| duced? I read from his speech again: ‘* The re- 
|| §fusal to receive him (Mr. Slidell) was communi- 
|| cated to this Government in a letter of the date of 
‘27th December, and was‘not received here until 
|| ‘ the 23d January—ten days after the issuance of 
|| ‘the order of the 13th January to General Tay- 
| *lor.”” What are the facts? The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr] called the attention 
of my colleague [Mr. Toompson] to the following, 
being a postscript to a Jetter of Mr. Slidell: 


|| PLS. December 18, 1845. At the moment I am about to 
|| close this, I obtained the dictamen of the Council of Govern- 
| ment, published in the ‘Siglo.’ [ sud you the paper.” 





Now, this “ Siglo”’ was a Mexican newspaper, 
|| and the ‘* dictamen”’ published in it was the deter- 
mination of the Council not to accredit Mr. Sli- 
| dell; and thus furnished the strongest evidence of 
the hopelessness of his being accredited. If my 
colleague had been as partial to the perusal of 
Mexican papers as our soldiers in Mexico say the 
wap sie there are to his and other Whig speeches, 

e would not have committed this blander. But 
there was no occasion to have dipped into the 
Castilian to have known the purport of the article 
in the * Siglo.” 

If my colleague had not been in such hot haste 
| to convict the President, he would have found 
| published in the same document which contained 
| the allusion to the * Siglo,” the letter from the 
| Mexican minister (dated December 11, 1845) to the 
| Council, wherein the Council is called upon to 
| sustain him in rejecting Mr. Slidell; and which 
| letter drew from the Council the dictamen which 
|| was published in the ** Siglo” newspaper. And 
| thus vanishes into thin air the foundation for the 
|| .grave charge against Mr. Polk. 
| I will briefly allude to one other matter of com- 
| plaint which is brought forward by my colleague: 
_ that the officer in command at the city of Mexico 
had licensed several gaming-houses. He calls it 
| monopoly.”? I may infer from that, that he 

es for free trade, at least as far as dice agd cards 
are concerned: or am I to understand that the 
| Mexican laws and customs should have’ been 
| abolished? Now, if they had been abolished, the 
same cry of usurpation, of unconstitutional power, 

would Pood been heard as was raised when a 

civil code was proposed in California and New 

Mexico. Frame a new code for any portion of 

Mexico, and we are charged with trampling upon 

the Constitution. Let the old laws of Mexico 

stand, and we are charged with corrupting their 

morals! The truth is, my friends, (on the other 
| side of the House,) you are so hard to please that 

ou are hardly worth pleasing! The Mexican 
Gok authorized these gaming-houses, and all that 
our officers did, was to assume the use of the 
license money for our brave troops, instead of suf- 
fering it to go to sustain the cut-throat guerrillas of 
Mexico. 

I have before said, that in the movement to the 

Rio Grande, General Taylor was no | rd, and 
that his heart was in the job; and in this connec- 
tion, let me call the attention of the gentleman from 
Virginia, whom I see in his seat, [Mr. Gogern,] 
and of the committee, to a brief extract from his 
speech. I read from the Congressional Globe, 
279: ‘It was said that General Taylor advised the 
march to the RioGrande.”” And then, as evidence 
to disprove this assertion, the gentleman read certain 
extracts from the letters of General Taylor, which 
I will also quote from his speech: 


_ “General Taylor wrote, under date of August 15th, 1845: 
| (Nor do I fear at the reported cuncentration of troops at 
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tamoros is for any purpose of invasion.’ He (Mr. G.) 
= extracts from other letters of Genera! Taylor, all an- 
nouncing that everything was quiet at the Rio Grande, and 
ascribing Qe rumors and ¢ exaggerated accounts of Mexican 
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which, by the by, has had the effect of making 
every patriotic American citizen so proud of his 





| country, and has taught the envious monarchies of 


parations to resist our advance, if not indeed to attempt || Europe ‘to stand from under.”’ 


an invasion of Texas’ ‘to personal interests connected with || 
and expressing a hope ‘ that they || 


the stay of the army here, 


The letter proves that General Taylor did not 


vill receive no attention at the War Department.” This was || consider his march to the Rio Grande an act of 
the language (said Mr. G.) ofa patriot, * = * * who || hostility to Mexico; and he must have considered 


would not involve his country in a war for the sake of any 
Jaurels which he might thereby heap on his own brow.” 


- In this flattering view of Old ona’ Ready, | 
ndiana volun- | 


notwithstanding his injustice to the 


it so, if he believed that the country between the 
Rio Grande and the Nueces was Mexican terri- 
tory; or else you, of the Whig party, must con- 
sider him as ignorant of international law as, to 


teers, | concur most heartily, for we have every || quote the remark of the gentleman from Missis- 


evidence that General Taylor did not look upon his 
advance as being calculated to precipitate a war. 
But for what were these quotations made from the 
General’s correspondence? They were made by 
the gentleman from Virginia to prove that General 
Taylor’s advice was in opposition to a forward 
movement to the Rio Grande; and any one read- 
ing the quotations and the context in his speech is 
led irresistibly to the belief that such was the in- 
tention of the gentleman. Furthermore, from the 


parjicular emphasis laid by the genteman from Vir- | 


ginia upon the extract from General Taylor’s let- 


ter, where he expresses the hope ‘* that they will || 


receive no attention at the War Department’’—allu- 


ding to the rumors before mentioned—the presump- |! 


tion is strong, that he was of the opinion that.those 


rumors were of a character to induce a forward | 


movement; and that General Taylor, in expressing 
the hope ** that they will receive no attention at the 
War Department,” evinced an opinion hostile to 
the advance, notwithstanding he (General T.) at- 
tributed them ,** to personal interests connected with 


the stay of the army here,’’ meaning, of course, Cor- | 


pus Christi. ‘These very letters of General Tay- 
lor prove the oa of the deductions of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 


What are the facts set forth in this very letter || 


from which these extracts are made? The letter 
is dated one month and three days after the 


date of the order from the Secretary of War, in- || 


structing General Taylor to advance to the Rio 
Grande. I will now read from the letter, and J will 
be careful to give such portions as will honestly 
show the intention of the writer: 

“T have informed (says General Taylor) the Commodore 
that [ am about to move to the RioGrande.”” * * * & We 
shall be able to commence the movement about the first of 
March.” ‘ Many reports will doubless reach the depart- 
ment, giving exaggerated accounts of Mexican preparations 
to resist our advance, if not, indeed, to attempt an invasion 
of Texas. Such reports have been circulated even at this 
place, and owe their origin to personal interests connected 
with the stay of the army here. I trust they will receive no 
atiention at the War Department. From the best information 
I ain able to obtain, and which [ deem as authentic as any, 
I do not believe our advance to the banks of the Rio Grande 
will be resisted. ‘The army, however, will go fully prepared 
for a state of hostilities, should they unfortunately be pro- 
voked by the Mexicans.” 

Every right-minded man must see that the infer; 
ence which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr 
Gocein] has drawn from this letter, is not only 
unsustained by it, but is in direct conflict with its 
letter and its spirit. 

So far from being unwilling to advance, General 
Taylor, apprehensive that the rumors of the col- 
lection of a large force on the Rio Grande might 
cause uneasiness at the War Department, and, per- 
haps I may add, cause a countermand of the order 
to advance, takes the most effectual.means to quiet 
any fears of the safety of the army, by saying, 
*‘such reports have been circulated even at this 
place, and owe their origin to personal interests con- 
nected with the stay of the army here.’” Now, what 
is the plain meaning of this? Is it not that the peo- 
ple of Corpus Christi, enamored with the glorious 
pickings, or, in other words, the peculiar advan- 
tages resulting to their ‘‘ personal interests” from 
the establishment of a great military encampment 
near their town, were so anxious for “ the stay of 
the army” there, that they were circulating re- 
ports having for their object the prevention of the 
advance of the army; and hence General Taylor 
Says: “* I trust they will receive no attention at the 
War Department.” 

This 1s the letter which is brought forward for 
the condemnation of the President by the other 
side of the House; and yet this very letter, so far 
as the opinion of General Taylor can—and I ad- 
mit it is entitled to very great weight—sustains 
the President in all those movements near the 
Rio Grande which are condemned as the immedi- 


ate cause of this “‘ miserable war,” as it is called, |! 









|| sippi, (Gov. Brown,) you seem to consider him 
|| you say it is Mexico. The words of the letter 


| are: ** The army, however, will go fully prepared 


| 
| be provoked by the Mexicans.”’ 
|| Let me now call your attention to a brief extract 
|| from General Taylor’s letter to General Ampudia, 
|| dated **Camp near Matamoros, Texas, April 12, 
1 
|| § shall by no means avoid such alternative, leaving 
'*the responsibility with those who rashly com- 
* mence hostilities.’’ 

In his letter to our Adjutant General, from the 
| same place, General Taylor, (A »ril 26, 1846,) after 
|| mentioning the attack made upon Captain Thorn- 


considered as commenced.” 
| Your own witness convicts you—I will not say 


| unfortunate perversion of facts, and blundering 


testimony. 


the Taylor meeting in the city of New York, in 
which an issue is attempted to be made by Whig 
|| leaders upon the ground alone of ‘‘availability,’’ 





saw in the paper which publishes the proceedings 
|| of that meeting (the Courier and Enquirer) a letter 
|| in which the following remarkable passage appears: 
|| « Whether to put up.a man who has been run so 
| © often as Clay has, and whose circumstances: are 





| with profound surprise. 
After placing myself in a proper position, by 
saying that I have, from the commencement of 





{ 


Whig party, and have, with all my power, op- 
posed Mr. Clay’s aspirations to the Presidency— 
my zeal sharpened by his uncompromising hostil- 


frontier, among whom my lot was cast; and after 
saying, that should he be again, as he may be yet, 
a candidate for the Presidency, as I have done I 
expect to do again; or, in other words, give him 
the same energetic, bold, but I trust I may say 
frank opposition,—I trust, after saying all this, 
that I will not be accused of affecting, in what I 
shall say, any solicitude in his behalf. 

But a Whig says that the nomination of Henry 
Clay ‘* would be very hazardous to the integrity of 
the Whig party;’’ and the Whig party have en- 
dorsed it. Well may he exclaim, ‘*God save me 
from my friends!”” I have always thought and 
said, that you were a per of expedients; that 
your principles consisted in what you deemed ne- 
cessary to secure the loaves and fishes. But I 
never expected to live to see the declaration made 
by a Whig, and to see you acting upon it, ‘that 
the nomination of Henry Clay was hazardous to 
the integrity of the Whig party.”” But here it is, 
in the paper of Colonel Webb, the very godfather 
of your party—the man who, calling you from 
every quarter of the country to the baptismal font, 
gave you a name, and that name was Whig! But 


lo geography, in calling this country Texas, when | 
| for a state of hostilities, should they unfortunatelys 


1846¥” “1 regret the alternative which you offer, | 
i|* but at the same time wish it understood that I | 


| ton and company, says: ‘ Hostilities may now be 


| of mendacity, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
| Srepuens] said of the President—but of a most | 


|| attempts at conclusions totally unwarranted by his | 


. ‘ ° } 
Mr. Chairman, when I saw the proceedings of 


while the consideration of Whig measures is es- | 
| chewed as involving no principle; and when I also | 


* those of Clay, would not be very hazardous to | 
‘the integrity of the whole Whig party ?—I, sir, | 
‘am of that opinion,’’—I must admit I was struck | 


my political career, opposed the measures of the | 


ity to the best interests of the settlers upon the | 
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beck and nod has been received by his party with 
almost the deference due to a command from 
Heaven—he who has been more than a host to 
you—he who not only breathed the breath of life 
into your inanimate nostrils, but who alone, of 
all men, has been able, by the magic of his voice, 
and the example of his indomitable energy, to instil 
new vigor into your often broken and dispirited 
ranks,—Henry Clay, the embodiment of Whig 
principles—his nomination is declared by a Whig 
to be ‘* hazardous to the integrity of the Whig 
party!’’ And you havé acted upon that presumpe 
tion! Well, truly we have fallen upon strange times! 
Think you, sir, that the people will not inquire 
into this movement? Thinke you, sir, that a part 
which repudiates all its old issues—bank, tariff 
and everything else, and takes for its battle-cry the 
mere denunciation of the Democratic party on ac- 
count of the Mexican war, while it takes a general 
fresh from the battle-field, who, in the words of 
the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Roman, W hig] 
**is shaking his gory locks at us,’’ as its leader, 
can hope for the confidence of the people? Sucha 
party may call “ spirits from the vasty deep,”’ but 
|| the more they call, the more they won’t come! 
|| The very end and object of the war, for which 
|| the present Administration was contending—terri- 
torial indemnity and a treaty of peace—is approved 
‘and endorsed by General Taylor in his Gaines 
letter, as I shall presently show; and yet you 
| Whigs, with easy virtue, giving up all your old 
reste and raving like bedlam against the 
emocracy for sustaining these measures, — 
to seize for your candidate a general, who not only 
endorses the measures you condemn, but whore 
locks have become * gory” in fighting for it. 
In the Gaines letter, General Taylor says: 

“T am decidedly opposed to carrying the war beyond Sal- 
|| tillo in this direction.” * * * “LT ehall lose no time in 
|| taking possession of the former’’—meaning Saltillo. 
|| Again, General Taylor says: 

“«T do not intend to carry on my operations (as previously 
stated) beyond Saltillo, deeming it next to impracticable to 
/ doso. It then becomes a question as to what is best to be 
| done.” It seems to me that the most judicious Course on our 
part would be, to take possession of the line we would ac- 

cept by negotiation, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to 
‘| the Pacific, and. occupying the same, or keep what we 
| already have possession of, and that, with Tampico, (which 
| L hope to take in the course of next month, or as soon as [ 
|| can get the means of transportation,) will give us all this 
| side the Sierra Madre, and, as soon as I occupy Saltiilo, wiil 

include six or seven States or Provinces—thus holding 

Tampico, Victoria, Monterey, Saltillo, Monciovia, Chibaa- 

hua, (which I presume General Wool has possession of by 

this time,) Santa Fé, and the Californias—and say to Mexico, 

* Drive us from the country.’ ”? _ 

A precious banner you throw to the breeze, with 

a declaration on one side that the war is unjust and 

unconstitutional, and that you are opposed to all ter- 

ritorial indemnity; and on the other, as your candidate 
_ to carry these great principles into effect, the name of 
| the brave General whose locks are clotted with 
|| gore, (to use the expression of one of your own 
men,) reeking and warm from the battle-field, wheve 
he has been slaying his thousands of your inno- 
cent Mexicans, (for if the guilt is as you say, they 
must be innocent,’ and whose opinion as to the 
measure of territorial indemnity only embraces a 
| region outmeasuring the original thirteen States of 
| this Confederacy, and a boundary extending from 
| the Atlantic to the Pacific—lopping off from Mex- 
ico not less than half of her territorial possessions— 
| and going far beyond the treaty line! 
| With your*no-territory” doctrine for the North- 
|| east, that land which has always opposed the exten- 
|| sion of the area of freedom; with your candidate in 
|| the brave old General who has fought for and won 
so large a portion of the fairrealms which he says 
|| we should hold, for the West and South,—you flat- 
ter yourselves that you can easily dupe a grateful 
people, and consummate all your patriotic inten- 
tions towards your country, and effect the great ob- 
| jects of all your efforts, which is, to obtain posses- 
| 








| 
} 
| 
} 


sion of the reins of Government, that you may 
satiate your ravenous appetite for the spoils of 


| 


i 


if you have worn threadbare the time-honored || office. 


name, and it will no longer hide your nakedness, 

who so proper as the old high-priest to give you a 

second sprinkling of the waters, to transfer your 

allegiance, and to call you by another name—the 

Taylor party? : 

. But the nomination of Henry Clay was hazard- 
| ous to the integrity of the Whig party! The ob- 
ject of almost idolatrous worship—the man whose 


¢ 


Talk about putting the man at the head of your 
party, of whom you were so jealous but two brief 
years ago, that you would refuse him a commis- 
sion as major general, and who was placed ina 
position to make himself “ available,” in spite of 
your determined hostility,—why, the idea is pre- 

; and, after denouncing the war in which 
won his laurels, attempt to creep beneath their 
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shade, and thus obtain office *‘ under false pre- | 
tences,’’ argues that you feel that your end is | 
nigh, and that desperate diseases require desperate | 


remedies; and that with you the “ integrity of your 


first make mad;’’ for the nomination of 
Whig party. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. ROCKWELL, | 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


June 27, 1848. 

The SPEAKER announced the Yeport of the Committee 
on Public Expenditures on the annual report and_state- 
ment of the Sceretary of the Treasury on the state of the 
finances, and the minority report of the same committee on 
the same subject, as the business in order, 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, addressed 
the committee in substance as follows: 

It is not my design to go into a labored discus- 
sion of the various vexed questions which have 
been agitated between the oe and minority 
of the Committee on Public Expenc 
to the annual report submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is not necessary, as 
the matter has been already fully examined; but, 


in view of the report made to this House by the | 
| principal and interest of the public debt, from 1791 to 1847, | 


minority, as well as that by the majority of the 
committee, it is certainly desirable to see, in the 


midst of this vast mass of figures, what the rEsuLT | 


of the whole actually is. 

I take it for granted that the report which has 
been here submitted by the minority of the com- 
mittee is a document authorized, if not furnished, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. [fit is not so, 


I should like now to be corrected in that assump- | 


tion. [Here Mr. R. paused, but no response was 
given.] On the other hand, if the supposition is 
correct, | should like gentlemen to say so. [Here 
he paused again, but no answer was given.] From 
what has transpired here, showing that the report 


of the majority was in the possession of the Secre- 


tary for so long a time, (some weeks, I believe,) || 
it must be apparent that the substance of the report || 
of the minority is from the Treasury Department, | 


and as such I shall treat it. 


I shall confine myself to a bare statement of | 


facts: and I invite gentlemen on the other side of 
the House to correct meas I go along, should | 
fall into any error. 


member that the minority report does not show that 
the Secretary’s report to Congress is entirely right 


upon any one of the points assailed by the major- | 
And, further, that wherever | 
there exists an error in the majority’s report, there || 


ity of the committee. 


is an error also in the report of the Secretary. 1 
have at present nothing to do with the report of 
tlre committee in its details, lam concerned only 
with the RESULT. 

1 shall now state that result as it is shown by 
both reports from the Committee on Public Ex- 


penditures inthis House, and by the speech of the | 


chairman of the Finance Committee in the Senate. 


mistakes pointed out on a former occasion, and 
before the subject had been reported upon by the 
Committee on Public Expenditares, While I state 
them, | again ask any one of the committee to 
correct me as | go along. Here Mr..R. read the 
following items: 

1. That, from the first three pages of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, without reference 
to any document or table, there was a manifest 
mistake of over $1,000,Q00. 

2. This error was an erroneous statement of the 
excess of expenditures over receipts to that amount. 

3. That, by the subsequent official statements 
of the Register of the Treasury, this error was 
acknowledged to be, instead of about $1,100,000, 
$1,401,900. 

4. That there was a further error in that state- 
ment of. $135,000, which, being corrected, would 


900 


eneral | 
Taylor has sounded the death knell of the modern || 


|| to the report as giving the information. 
|| of them it is stated that the amount for the year 
|| was $10,480.362 10, principal and interest; in the || 
'| other it is stated that, for seventeen months, in- 
cluding the same twelve months and five months | 


ituresin regard * 





show the amount of the discrepancy to be $1,536,- |, 
i . 
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5. That the statements made of the nature of 
this error of $1,401,900, by the chairman of the 
f th 


Committee on Finance of the Senate, and by the 


' ‘| minority of the Committee on Public Expendi- 
arty is secondary to your greediness for office.”’ | 
Truly “* those whom the gods would destroy, they 


tures, do not agree, and that no evidence 1s fur- 
nished by either the majority or minority of that 
committee or the chairman of Finance, to show that 
either is correct; and no satisfactory or intelligent 


exposition is furnished in relation to this serious 
| amount. 


6. That the Secretary, in his report, undertakes 
to inform Congress of the amount of public debt 


paid during the year ending Ist December, 1847, || 


and in his report he refers to the tables appended 
In one 


in addition, the whole amount of public debt paid, 
both principal and interest, was $9,261,259 08, 


being less in seventeen months by nearly a million | 
and a quarter by one table, than :n twelve months, || 


a part of the seventeen, by another. 

7. The language in which he refers to these 
tables is as follows, on the 10th and 11th pages of 
his report: 


“ Table E exhibits the amount of the public debt and in- || 
terest paid from Ist December, 1846, to Ist December, 1847, || . 
|| tion to the treasury notes issued under the act of 


including the reimbursement of treasury notes under acts 
prior to act of 22d July, 1846; under act of 22d July, 1846, 
and under act of 28th January, 1847, amounting, in principal, 
to the sum of $9,046,511 85, and in interest to $1,433,850 29, 

“Table Q exhibits the yearly payments on account of 


both inclusive.” 


These are the two tables between which the dis- 
crepancy appears. 
8. That from no quarter has any information 


been given of the true amount of public debt paid || 


during that year. 

9. That these errors and discrepancies, with but 
one exception, appeared on the face of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, or the tables 


| specifically referred to in his report and appended 


to the same, and to discover that they were errors 
did not require any examination of books or pa- 


‘pers beyond those in his possession and accom- 


panying his report. 

10. That the acknowledged error of $6,915,078 
in the actual receipts for the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year was not an error in any table 
accompanying the Secretary’s report, or any table 
whatever. The amount was cofrectly stated in 
the table B, accompanying the Secretary’s report, 


being one single item in a very short table; and |! 


‘ | the error was in an abstract of receipts and expend- 
And, in the first place, I ask this House to re- || 


itures on the first three pages of the report itself, 
and nowhere else; and if, in relation to these errors, 


| the Register or clerks are responsible for the re- 


port itself, and the incorrect use of the materials 


| thus clearly presented, they are in fault, otherwise 


not. 

I again call the notice of gentlemen to the fact 
that the Secretary of the Treasury states the 
amount of public debt paid during the year ending 
December 1, 1847, in twelve months, at $10,480,362 
10, principal and interest; and that the amount of 
public debt paid in seventeen months, viz: the 
same twelve months and five more besides, is 


; ; | $9,261,259 08. 
The facts I shall state are undenied and undeniable. | 
1 shall first present some propositions as to the | 


I want any gentleman here present to say how 


| it happens that the amount patd in twelve months 


is in ove place stated at Ten millions, while in 


| another place the amount paid in seventeen months 


(ineluding the same time) is wine millions. Will 
any gentleman of the committee or any other gen- 
tleman explain this? [Here Mr. R. paused.] 

I get no answer. And I see that it is much 


' easier to bring in a voluminous document contain- | 


ing a vast confused mass of figures than to give a 
definite answer to a plain and distinct question on 


| a single point in the Secretary’s report. 


There is not a line in this statement, not one of 
these propositions, which refers to anything ob- 


secure, or which could only be learned by search- 
'\ing in the books of the public offices; they are | 
| plain, glaring facts, which appear on the face of the | 
|| Secretary’s own report, or the tables accompany- 

| ing it, and referred to by him, and one other state- 
‘| ment of the Register of the Treasury. 

So much for these errors in the Secretary’s re- 
|| port, as originally submitted. 








| report and of his. 


| from Pennsylvania. 
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And now in regard to the errors in the Secre. 
tary’s report and the accompanying tables, as 
shown by the reports of the majority and the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Pablic Expenditures, 


It ts rather an amusing affair that the minority 
| 


of the committee should, in a somewhat supercii- 
| ious way, charge my friend from Pennsylvania 
| (Mr. Srroum] with a gross want of information 
in relation to matters of finance, and that this 
| should be done, too, by the gentleman from Vira 
| ginia, (Mr. Bepincer,] whom, with all due regard 
| for his ability and eloquence, I had not supposed 
was peculiarly entitled to call my worthy and hon- 
orable friend to account on questions of that kind; 
| but they have, it seems, deemed it in good taste to 
_do so. What reason they had for doing this wij 
best appear from comparing the results of their 
I beg leave to call the attention 
of the House to a tabular statement which I hold 
in my hand, for which I am indebted to my friend 
[Mr. R. here read the docu- 
ment B, subjoined to-this speech.] From this 
statement the following, amongst other facts, ap- 

re 


|" 1. The minority of the committee acknowledge 


| that the tables accompanying the report of the 
| Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, and referred 
| to in that report as containing a true statement of 
the condition of the finances, are wrong in rela- 


| July 22, 1846, outstanding on the Ist of October, 

1847, to the amount of $691,900, as stated by the 
committee. 

2. In the amount of stock issued under the act 

of July 22, 1846, previous to October 1, 1847, the 

| minority of the committee acknowledge those ta- 


|| bles to be wrong to the amount of $604,350; the 
|| majority say $852,050. 


3. As to the amount of the loan of 1846, avail- 
| able on the Ist October, 1847, the minority of the 
_ committee show the Secretary’s report to be wrong 
to the extent of $1,296,450; the majority state the 
error to be $1,546,150. 
| 4. Both branches of the committee agree that 
| the report was erroneous in relation to the amount 
| of notes and loans under the act of January, 1847, 
previous to October 1, 1847, outstanding, in the 
sum of $709,800. 

5. In relation to the amount of stock issued un- 
| der the loan of 1847, the minority say that the 
| majority made a mistake, which 1s admitted, of 
| $557,900; but they show and admit that the report 
| of the Secretary, after this correction, is still wrong 





| to the extent of $595,456. 


_ 6. In the statement of the available means under 
| both loans on the Ist October, 1847, the committee 
| say the report of the Secretary is wrong to the ex- 
| tent of $1,100,594; the minority say that the error 
is $1,410,794; and the Register of the Treasury 
ind the chairman of Finance say the error is 
| $1,401,900. 
| 7. The Secretary saysthatthede-  . 
| ficiency is ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeees $8,814,036 27 
| The committee say it is...... eee» 10,235,930 24 
| The minority say it is .......++++. 10,224,830 27 
Difference between Secretary and . 
COMMILLEE «oe ee eeeececeeeeee $1,421,893 97 
| Do. between Secretaryand minority 1,410,794 00 
Do. between committeeand minority = 11,099 97 


- §. In addition to the errors in the Secretary’s 
report, pointed out by the meager of the Com- 
mittee on Pablic Expenditures, and confirmed by 
the minority, are the following: 
In amount of notes issued under act of July, 1846, 

outstanding Ist Dec., 1847......... $178,150 
Amount of. notes outstanding Dec. 1, 

1847, of loan of 28th Jan., 1847..... 1,437,400 
Amount of notes funded prior to 30th 

June, 1847, of the above issue...... 89, 


| 9. The minority of the committee also show 
| that, including the above, the Secretary in his 
report to Congress, or the tables accompanying 
| that report, committed more than twenty errors, 
= in the aggregate to more than fifteen 


millions of dollars; five pe sett aside from those 
above stated, exceed each a million of dollars, and 
one exceeds two millions of dollars. 

I say the minority admit the existence of errors 
in the Secretary’s rt to the amount of fifteen 
millions of dollars. And if Iam wrong in this, f 
stop here that I may be corrected. [After a pause, 
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Mr. R. proceeded.}] 1 have the figures before me, 
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of course emanates from the Treasury Depart- | 


and will refer to them to prove any one proposition || ment. 


that is denied. I want to bring this thing to a | 


the report of the minority itself, full as it is of | 

roundless charges against a committee of the 
Grouse. I want the whole question brought within | 
a compass that all can comprehend it. All these 
errors which I have now enumerated are thus con- 
fessedly to be found in the Secretary’s report, or 
in the tables referred to by him in the report, and 
gent with it to the House. I state these results in 
order to have the thing tested. 

And now ore word on the gross attack male by 
the minority of the committee on the report of the 
majority. It would have exhibited better taste, 


— 


this House, had the Secretary, or whoever else | 
furnished the report, acknowledged .the errors, or 
satisfactorily explained them, than to bring here | 
such a report as has been laid before the House 
nominally from the minority of the Committee on 
Public Expenditures. I acquit the gentlemen in | 
the minority of that committee frofn all personal 
blame in the matter; they had, of course, to rely 
on such statements as were furnished to them by 
the Treasury Department; but I do say that the 
Secretary, or whoever else in the department_is the 
responsible person in this matter, has been guilty 


shown, if he could, that the alleged errors did not 


exist; but, instead of this, he has made a very in- || 


decorous attack on the majority of the committee | 


for errors alleged to exist in their own report. He || 


has sought to change the issue. He does not deny | 
the main charges against him and his department, 

but points out minor errors in the committee. | 
What if the committee did fall into some mistakes 
in their report while examining a public printed 
document officially submitted to Congress: Did 
this warrant a subordinate officer of this Govern- 
ment in rudely attacking a committee of this body 
charged with the task of examining that document? | 
I feel that it is due to iny excellent friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stroum] to expose here, as I 
do, a course so highly discreditable to the Treas- | 
ury Department. You have heard it said that the 
majority committed an error of $247,700. Now, 
the House will hardly believe me when I tell them 
that those very figures were taken by the commit- 
tee from the Secretary’s own report; yet such is 
the fact, and the majority of the committee them- | 
selves make the following statement in relation to 

this very sum in their report: 


‘“But mark the discrepancy in the amounts said to be 
funded. | 
lu the first item of that part of the Secretary’s report, as | 

above quoted, the sum deducted as being the amount of | 

Treasury notes funded under the act of July 22, 1846, | 

ED. nce ccsedeye bbe bac dabnsesabose'dtins ces $1,931,000 00 | 
In the first item of the last preceding state- 7 

ment, being one of the ingredients in making 

up the fourth item above referred to, for the 

same identical amount of notes funded un- 

der the act of July 22. 1846, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1847, we have the sum | 

OF ccocerncncdsesrecsepe rece peccetecaesen 1,683,300 00 | 


Making a difference Of.......ceeeecceeseeess 247,700 00 
The question naturally occurs, which is right? 
This question the committee are not now prepared to | 

answer. Both may be wrong, but certainly they cannot | 

both be right.” 
Simply because the committee relied upon a sum | 
stated as correct by the treasury itself, they have 


been charged here with being, themselves in error. || 
The Secretary gave two sums for the same thing, || and the last statement raises the amount to over || 


differing from each other; and because the major- | 
ity of the committee assumed the first of the two 
as being correct, the minority charge them with 
having committed an error of $247,700, and mul- 
tplied it by forty. And this makes forty of the 
errors charged on the majority. It is a piece of 
audacity in the department, rarely equalled, to send 
forth a statement like this; and still more repre- 
hensible to pursue this course in regard to a com- 
mittee of this House, whose duty it was to examine 
into the public expenditures, and cially into 
the Treasury De ent. 1 do not charge this on 
- ae of the Seer not at all: I —_ 
it upon the department, for it requires more days, 
ay, and nights too, to look into. such a Mentored 
mass of figures as that report contains than [ be- 
lieve has ever been bestowed upon it by the gen- 
Ulemen of that minority themselves. Thei report 


. 


| Being the very same figures as the minority || 


: | In order to swell the number of errors charged 
of agross insult to Congress. He should have | = 








|| Then there is a mistake of $72 in the footing of 
point. I wish to present the result, as shown by || 


a column of figures which is put down in the mi- 
nority reporteleven different times; and this makes 
eleven more of the number of mistakes so vaunt- 


ingly paraded in that document as committed by 
the majority. 


} oe se ; ‘ 
| Then there is, in the report of the minority, a 


gross misstatement of fact. They say the error 
consists in making the whole amount of treasury 
notes actually reimbursed during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1847, $2,454,797 07, instead of 
— 07, showing an error of $3,099,800. 
| Whereas the majority in their report state the 





| 
{ 


C ) f || whole amount reimbursed during 
and been more in accordance with what is due to || 


the period, referred to at........ $5,554,597 07 


| Exhibiting on the same page the 


| amount funded at.............. 3,099,800 00 








2,454,797 07 


themselves exhibit. There is, therefore, no error 
| atallinthe case. Now, if this assertion was made | 
| at the treasury, the misstatement has been willfully 


|; made—made with knowledge; and if such is the 
| fact, it shows that it is high time that department |! 


| should be more thoroughly examined. 


| on the majority report, there is one of the formi- 
| dable amount of three cents, in a sum of over 


but, though it is inserted but once, it is mentioned | 
twice. [A laugh.]} 


But there is one matter of very serious interest, 


The majority in their report say that the Sec- 


| notes reissued. ‘Fhe minority referring to this | 
charge repel it in a triumphant strain, and say the 
reason the amount reissued is not stated by the | 





It is certainly singular that at this day such a 
statement should be made. When an honorable 


Gallatin) stated, that on examining the Secretary’s | 
report, it appeared that more treasury notes had 
been issued than were authorized by the law, it 
was stated that the amount appeared to be larger | 
than the law allowed, because the balance was 
reissued. The chairman of the Committee on Fi- | 
nance in the Senate, in orderto exculpate the Sec- | 
retary, claimed that this right to reissue accounted 
not only for this discrepaney, but for some of the | 
apparent errors of the Secretary. We have the 
broad fact before us, that the act of July, 1846, | 
authorized the issue of treasury notes only to the | 
amount of ten millions of dollars. The treasury | 
} 


| could reissue no more than the amount lent out. 


Now, the receipts from the treasury notes ‘issued under aet | 
of July, 1846, ure stated by the Seerétary at $7,437,800 00 


i 
Loan under act of July 22, 1846............ 4,888,149 45 | 
| 


Then the Treasurer in his report gives as 
available under this loan, on the Ist of Oc- 
| tober, 1847... ee eee cece ee eeee teen ens seeee 1,648,900 55 


| Making in all........ceseeeeeeeeeees $13,974,850 00 


$12,325,949 45 | 


| 





| Now, how could upward of twelve millions of | 
treasury netes be issued out of ten millions only, 
| as allowed by law, unless the balance was reissued? | 


i 





fourteen millions. Iam asking for information; | 
can any gentleman enlighten me? I see the ex- | 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, | 
(Mr. McKay;] cannot he afford us a ray on. this 


matter? : 
(Mr. R. here paused, but no response was || 


given.} 

How, I ask, can the Secretary have issued treas- 
ury notes to the amount of over twelve millions on | 
a loan authorizing only ten, unless there has been | 

/a reissue? The Secretary denies that there has | 
been any. The minority committee deny there | 
has been any, and laugh at the charge in the re- | 
port; yet, besides the twelve millions, here is an 
amount stated by the treasurer as available enough 
| to make up the amount to FOURTEEN MILLIONS, 
and all out of ten millions authorized. I know not 


what evasion will be attempted to get over this, | 


] SS ne eee apa 
| 


fourteen millions. This, 1 believe, is not repeated; || 


in which the majority and minority of the Com- |, 
| mittee on Expenditures differ entirely. 


retary has not reported the amount of treasury | 
Secretary, is, that ‘* Nong were reissued.”” i 
and venerable gentleman from New York (Mr. || 


| House, appointed by it to aes 
|| to give notice to the Secretary of the Treasury ? 


ie 
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On any plain common-sense understanding of the 
law of January, 1847, it is plain there has been a 
gross omission. There has been a reissue, and no 
account is kept of it. There are various other 





* omissions in his report, The Secretary was or- 


dered to report the amount of treasury notes reis- 


|, sued, and he has not done it. 


I regret (said Mr. R.) to be obliged to speak on 
this matter to this House. When I addressed it 
before on the subject, | spoke from a careful ex- 
amination of the figures; I then pointed out errors 
in the Secretary’s report, and I invited reply. 
| How was my statement met? By a dead silence 

on the part ef the friends of the Administration. I 
was indeed promised an answer, but no answer 
came. I heard or saw nothing but some petty 
squibs in the newspapers, sent obviously by some 
one who had at least access to the department. 
There was a total want of frankness, a want of 
ingenuousness by whoever is responsible in the 
department. But when they found at last that 
there was an error of $1,401,900 which could not 
be denied or explained away, then all at once it 
was said that thiserror had been discovered by Mr. 
| Hunter, in the Senate. The minority say this in 
their report. Now, it required no great ability to 
make such a discovery, and the honor is nothing 
| to dispute about; but the real fact in the case is, 
that I had pointed out the error to the Register 
_more than two weeks before Mr. Hunter made the 
grand discovery, and gota statement, in writing, 
from that’officer, endeavoring to explain the error, 
Who discovered it is of no moment; the question 


is, Does the error exist? which is now admitted. 


The majority of the Committee on Expenditures 
appointed a sub-committee of their number, and 
directed them to go to the department and make 
an examination there touching the amount given 
in the Secretary’s report. They went and made 
that examination, They did it openly. There 
was no concealment in the matter; it must have 
been well known at the treasury; yet the Secretary 
comes here, and in a whining, whimpering tone, 
complains of the committee: ** You did not tell 
| mea word of it; you did not let me know you 
were coming to examine my report and to see if [ 
was in error; how eould you behave so?”? Why, 
sir, was it neeessary for a committee of this 
e a public duty, 


His officers knew well enough that such an inves- 
tigation was going on. Is it usual with the com- 
missioners appointed to examine the books of 
banks to give them previous notice of the day they 
| were coming? I believe not; I never heard of 
/such a thing. The commissioners are appointed 
expressly to see whether the accounts of the bank 
are kept right and fair exhibits are made. 
| Now, when a Secretary of the Treasury con- 
| fesses to an error in his accounts of seven millions 
| of dollars, and another error is discovered and ad- 
| mitted of nearly a million and a half more, are a 
minority to come here and make a flippant attack 


|| on a committee of Congress because they choose 


to investigate the Secretary’s report, and do, not 
give him previous notice of their purpose ? 
| Tadmit that there was an omission by the ma- 
jority of the committee to put in one sum of over 
half a million of dollars. But that very statement 
| of the minority of the committee showed that that 
omission only reduced the amount of the erroneous 
| statement of the Secretary in his report, which was 
| stilhconfessedly erroneous, to the amount of about 
$595,000, and the majority had committed a less 


|| error by about $30,000 than the Secretary himself, 


The books of the treasury are kept in a very 
confused manner; and such an investigation as that 
which has been made by my honorable friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ae requires much ability, 
great patience, and no small amount of time. e 

as exhibited that ability and that patience in a 








| manner highly honorable to him and profitable to 


| the couatry; and I think the labors of the com- 
mittee should be continued. Let them continue 
| to prosecute their labors, and see whether the re- 
| port is right now, after all these errors have been 


discovered and corrected. They ought to look a 


little further into this admitted error of $1,400,000. - 


No satisfactory explanation has yet been given of 
it. Iam far from charging anything like personal 
fraud upon the Secretary. I make no such charge. 
But to one who was inclined tu make it (which I 
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pt not) 1 a that the course pursued by the de- and, if it is necessary, that they will be allowed to 
i 


partment in t nis whole affair would furnish ample 
apology. Ido think, sir, that the House owes it 
to itself to have the affair examined to the bottom. | 
I hope that in a case like this, gentlemen on all sides 
of the House will consent that there shall be a thor- 
ough investigation. I hope a committee wilt be | 
clothed with powers to send for persons and papers; 


A Table exhibiting the results of various calculations and statements made by the Committee on Public Expenditures, the minority of said committee, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as contained in their respective reports. 


Of Loan of July 22 


employ a clerk, and to sit, if need be, during the 
| recess of Congress, so that we may know what 

the actual state of the case is. Let both branches 
| of the Committee on Expenditures be present, if | 
that is their wish, but let the thing be done thor- 
/oughly. I think it is due to this House; it is due 
' to the country; and, I will add, it is no less due to 
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Report of the 
committee. 


, 1848. 
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1. Stock issued in exchange for treasury notes, under act of July 22, 1846, previous to October 1, 1847.. $2,948,150 00 
2. Notes outstanding October 1, 1847, of those issued under act of July 22, 1846........ ot eeccccscccees | 1,947,750 00 | 
3. Notes funded prior to June 30, 1847, of the above issue..... 2... cece c cece ceecccecs sencccuceeceecs | 1,931,000 00 
4. Amount available, October |, 1847, under the above act.........c00secccne cece cecccncesesecccecess } 104,750 55 | 
5. Whole amount of stock issued, and notes outstanding of the loan of July 22, 1845, on Ist Oct., 1347.. 9,895,249 45 | 
6. Amount of stock issued in funding notes, under act of July 22, 1845, prior to December 1, 1847 ..... “. | 3,228,350 00 
7. Notes outstanding, Deceinber 1, 1247, of those issued under act of July, 1846. ..........02 ceceeesecs 1,162,900 00 
8. Whole amount of stock issued, and notes outstanding, under the above act, prior to Dec. 1, 1847.... 9,320,399 45 | 
9. Amount available, December 1, 1847, of the loan of July, 1846......... orevceccecesee p eeeces osvete 609,600 55 
Of Loan of January 28, 1847. { 
10. Stock issued for specie deposited and notes funded prior to October 1, 1847, and outstanding notes... | 17,920,050 00 | 
Ae cn ar (Pin, 7 i016 otk on S sabe cee inane hs Ebicmie shies s Gash eO hb counsalesoet 14,733,550 00 | 
12. Whole ainount of stock issued under this act prior to October 1, 1847............cecccccecccccceces 3,186,500 00 
13.. Amount avatiable, October 1, 1047, OF tile IORA......oocs ccccvves vecencciccccccsededccsrcccs caneteet 5,079,950 00 
14. Amount of stock issued under this act prior to December 1, 1847.,..........0. sencccccccccccccsces 5,010,170 00 
15. AMDUNE CT MOLES GOIRNEINS, TOOCOMNNOL B. BOET 6.05 oi0.c.0 0.000'0 bdnnccecvedecécewe bitesscbdsee conesers 15,076,909 Ou 
16. Whole amount of stock issued, and notes outstanding, December 1, 1847..............0 csecccecvecs 20,087,072 00 | 
17, Amount available of this loan, December 1, 1847............... Fer Re witehSs5 63 besdvane set consariet 2,912,928 00 
18. Amount available under both loans, October 1, 1847...........00 cccccccccccccccccccceccesecceceess 5,184,700 55 
19. Notes funded prior to June 30, 1847, of the above issues...... ab ihe evews tepaidea sd4o0d Sines eivbeka 1,132,550 00 
20, Of the notes issued under acts prior to July, 1846, that were funded prior to 30th June, 1847.......... 36,259 00 
21. Amount of total means at the treasury for two years, ending June 30, 1848 .............cceeeceeeees |106,670,079 45 
SR a OE Sy, SU ty Hi as 0 ho wives d ww dhnc ccvone dock vveccnd socvescedecevcascs bs te daa 10,235,930 24 
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105,917,079 45 |109.252,801 45 








ee as —~~ 
te ne 


Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. Walker himself. I therefore move ~ dinend 
the resolution by Adding: 


That the Committee on Public Expenditures make a thor. 
ough exainination into the condition of the ‘Treasury Depart. 
ment, and especially in relation ‘to the loans and treasur 
notes under the acts of July 22, 1845, and January 28, isd? 
with power to send for persons and papers ; and that said 
committee, for the purposes aforesaid, be allowed a clerk 
at the usual compensation. , 





tweenthere-| tween the re. 
Report of the | Report of the} port of the} port of the 


| Difference be- Difference be. 


ti 
\ 
- 
§ 
f 
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minority. Secretary. | committee &| Secretary & 
| the report of} the report of 
| the minority.| the minority, 
(bandh apapeemeldatl wilsiacdaing cco 
$2,700,450 00 | g2,096,100 00 | $247,700 09 | $604,350 00 
1,947,750 00 1,255,850 00 |----- eo nsseees| 691,200 09 
1,683,309 00 | 1,931,009 00 247,700 00 247,704 00 
352,450 55 | 9,648,900 55 | 247,700 00 | 1,296,450 00 
9,647,549 45 | 8,351,099 45 247,700 00 | 1,296,450 00 
2,980,650 00 | 3,113,150 00 | 247,700 09 |. 132,550 00 
1,162,900 00 984,750 00 |--+++-- teeeees 178,159 00 
9,142,699 45 | 9,097,049 45 247,700 00 45,650 00 
857,300 55 902,950 55 247,700 00 45,650 00 
ae - 19,700,122 00 | 557,900 00 | “1,222,172 00 
14,733, 14.023.750 00 [e.ssceeseves ‘ 709, 
3,744,400 00 | 4.339.856 00 | 557,900 00 | 595,456 00 
4,522,050 00 4,636 394 co 557,900 00 114,344 00 
5,010,100 00 | 6.060,692 00 70 00 | 1,050,522 00 
15,076,900 00 | 13,639,500 00 |.-.-+- wade ooua 1,437,400 00 
20,087,000 00 | 19,700,122 00 72 00 385,878 00 
2,913,000 00 | 3,299,878 00 72 00 386,878 00 
4,874,500 55 | 6,985,994 55 | 310,200 00 | 1,410,794 00 
1,132,550 00 | 1,221,850 O8 |. .eeeeeeeeeeee 89,300 00 
36,250 00 40,350 00 |. cccessccccecs 4,100 60 
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247,700 00} 2,335,722 00 


10,224,830 27 | 8,814,036 27 








3,964,942 00 | 14,292,166 00 
11,099 97 | 1,410,794 00 





SLAVERY AND THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. HORACE MANN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
June 30, 1848, 

On the right of Congress to legislate for the Terri- 
tories of the United States, and its dufy to ex- 
clude slavery therefrom. 

Mr. MANN said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I have listened with interest, | 


upon our decision. Not only degrees of latitude 
and longitude, but vast tracts of time—ages and 
centuries—seem at our disposal. As are the insti- 
tutions which we form and establish there, so will 
be the men whom these institutions, in their turn, 
will form. Nature works by fixed laws; but we 
can bring this or that combination of circumstances 
under the operation of her laws, and thus deter- 
mine results. Here springs up our responsibility. 
One class of institutions will gather there one class 
of men, who will develop one set of characteristics; 
another class of institutions will gather there an- 


tially occupied, expanse. Its great Future hangs 


both yesterday and to-day, to speeches on what is || other class of men, who will develop other charac- 


called the ‘* Presidential question.”’ I propose to 


teristics. Hence, their futurity is to depend upon 


discuss a question of far greater magnitude—the our present course. Hence, the acts we are to 
question of the age—one, whose consequences will || perform, seem to partake of the nature of creation, 


. . . | 
not end with the ensuing four years, but will reach 


forward to the setting of the sun of time. 

Sir, our position is this: The United Statés finds 
itself the owner of a vast region of country at the 
West, now almést vacantof inhabitants. Parts of 
this region are salubrious and fertile. We have 
reason to suppose that, inaddition to the treasures 
of wealth which industry may gather from its sur- 





rather than of legislation. Standing upon the eleva- 
| tion which we now occupy, and looking over into 
| that empty world, * yet void,” if not ** without 
| form,’’ but soon to be filled with multitudinous 
\| life, and reflecting upon our power to give form 
i * * ' . 
|| and character to that life, and almost to foreordain 
|| whatitshall be, I feel as though it would be no irrev- 


| 


| erence to compare our condition to that of the Cre- 





3,975,813 97 | 15,692,960 00 


it is denied that Congress possesses any power to 
determine the laws and the institutions of those 
who shall inhabit that ‘* land.” 

But compare this with any other object of pur- 
chase or possession. When Texas was admitted 
into the Union, it transferred its ‘‘ navy’’ to the 
United States; in other words, the United States 
bought, and of course owned, the navy of Texas. 

|| What power had Congress over this navy after 
the purchase? According to the new doctrine, it 
could laws for the hull, the masts, and the 
sails of the Texan ships, but would have no power 
to navigate them by officers and men. It might 
govern the ships as so much wood, iron, and cord- 
age, but would have no authority over commanders 
r crews. 

But we are challenged to show any clause in the 
Constitution which confers an express power to 
legislate over the Territories we possess. I chal- 
lenge our opponents to show any clause which con- 
fers express power to acquire those Territories 
themselves. ir then, the power to acquire exists, 
it exists by implication and inference; and if the 
power to acquire be an implied one, the power to 


: ’ m its govern what is acquired must be implied also. For, 
= f. face, there are mineral treasures beneath it—riches || ator before he fashioned the “ lord” of this lower || for what purpose does any man acquire property 
a garnered up of old in subterranean chambers, and } world; for we, like Him, can ingraft one set of hut to govern and control it? What does a buyer 
e ! only awaiting the application of intelligence and || attributes, or another set of attributes, upon a whole pay for, if it be not the right to “dispose of?” 
a S| skill to be converted into the means of human im- || race of men. In approaching this subject, there- || Such is the déctrine of thé Supreme Court of the 
A provement and happiness. ‘These regions, it is | fore, I feel a sense of responsibility corresponding || United States: ** The right to govern,’’ says Chief 
e true, lie remote from our place of residence. Their || to the infinite—I speak literally—the infinite inter- || Justice Marshall, ‘* may be the inevitable conse- 
. er shores are washed by another sea, and it is no fig- || ests which it embraces. | quence of the right to acquire.”? Amer. Ins. Co. 
i 6 | ure of speech to say that another sky bends over || As far as the time allowed me will permit, I pro- vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. See also, McCullough 
i ts them. So remote are they, that their hours are || pose to discuss two questions. The first is,“* Whether | v8. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 422. The Cherokee Nation 
% ; : not as our hours, nor theirday as our day; and yet,.|| Congress can lawfully legislate on the subject of sla- || vs. Georgia, 5 Peters, 44. United States vs. Gratiot, 
= bi such are the wonderful improvements in art, in very in the Territories ?”’ | 14 Peters, 537. : . 
- modern times, as to make it no rash anticipation On this question a new and most extraordinary |, But I refer to the express words of the Consti- 
i es that before this century shall have closed, the in- || doctrine has lately been broached. A newreading | tution, as ample and effective in conferring all the 
. % habitants on the Atlantic shores will be able to visit || of the Constitution has been discovered. It is | power that is claimed. “ Congress may dispose 
ee their brethren on the Pacific, in ten days; and that || averred that the 3d section of the 4th article, giving of, and make all needful rules and regulations,” 
ic HE intelligence will be transmitted and returned, be- || Congress power “ to dispose of, and make all need- || &c. If Congress may * dispose of” this land, then” 
» + tween the Eastern and the Western oceans, in ten || ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or || it may sell it. Inseparable the right to sell is 
i minutes. That country, therefore, will be rapidly | other property belonging to the United Statés,’’ || the right to define the terms of sale. The seller 
q ‘ filled, and we shall be brought into intimate rela- | only gives power to legislate for the land, as land. || may affix such conditions and limitations as he 
, tions with it; and, notwithstanding its distance, | It is admitted that Congress may legislate for the || pleases to the thing sold. If this. be not so, then 
fe We, into proximity to it. || land as ene or botanically consid- | the buyer may dictate his terms to the seller. An- 
mos Now, in the providence of God, it has fallen to | ered—perhaps for the beasts that roam upon its swer thei simple questions: Does the United 
1 | our lot to legislate for this unoccupied, or but par- '' surface, or the fishes that swim in its waters; but '' States own land in fee-simple? Is the Government 
4 ; 
; rs 7 . : ‘ 
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of the United States under guardianship, or dis- 
abled by minority? Is it compos mentis? If none 
of these disabilities apply to it, then it may sell; 
it may sell the fee-simple, or it may carve out any 
Jesser estate, and sell that. It may incorporate 
such terms and conditions as it pleases into its 
deed or patent of sale. It may make an out- 
right quit-claim, or it may reserve the minerals 
for its own use, or the navigable streams for pub- 
lic highways, as it has done in the territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. It may insert the condi- 
tions and limitations in each deed or patent; or, 
where the grantees are numerous, it may make 
eneral ‘* rules and regulations,’’ which are under- 
stood to be a part of each contract, and are there- 
fore binding upon each purchaser. No man is 
compelled to buy, but if any one does buy, he buys 
subject to the ‘‘rules and regulations’’ expressed 
in the grants; and neither he, nor his grantees, nor 
his or their heirs after them, can complain. I want, 
therefore, no better foundation for legislating over 
the Territories than the fact of ownership in the 
United States. Grant this and all is granted. If 
Jown a farm, ora shop, I may, as owner, pre- 
scribe the conditions of its transfer to another. If 
he does not like my conditions, then let him aban- 
don the negotiation; if he accedes to the conditions, 
then let him abide by them, and hold his peace. 
Sir, in the State to which I belong we hold tem- 
perance to be a great blessing, as well as a great 
virtue; and intemperance to be a great curse, as 
wellas a great sin. I know of incorporated com- 
nies there, who have purchased large tracts of 
fand for manufacturing purposes. They well know 
how essential is the sobriety of workmen to the 


|| on what they shall not legislate, is the exercise of || 


profitableness of their work; they know, too, how | 


wasteful and destructive is inebriety. In dispos- 
ing of tieir land, therefore, to the men whom they 


would gather about them and employ, they incor- || 


porate the provision as a fundamental article in the 
deed of grant, that ardent spirits shall never be 
sold upon the premises; and thus they shut up, at 


once, one of the most densely-thronged gateways | 
of hell. Have they not a right to do so, from the | 


mere fact of ownership? Would any judge or 
lawyer doubt the validity of such a condition; or 


| 


' 


humanity? Pecuniarily and morally, this comes | 


under the head of “ needful rules and regulations.” | 


If tipplers do not like them, let them staggeraway, 
and seek their residence elsewhere. 
But the United States is not merely a land-own- 


er, itis a sovereignty. As such, it exercises all || 


constitutional jurisdiction over all its Territories. 


Whence, but from this right of sovereignty, does | 
the Government obtain its power of saying that no || 
man shall purchase land of the natives, or abori- | 
gines; and that, if you wish to buy land in the Ter- | 


ritories, you shall come to the Government for it? 
Is there any express power in the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to say to all the citizens of 
the United States, *¢ If you wish to buy ungranted 
land in the Territories, you must come to us, for 
no one else can sell, or shall sell??? This right, 
sustained by all our legislation and adjudications, 
covers the whole ground. Lessee of Johnson et al. 
vs. McIntosh, 8 Wheaton, 543; 5 Cond. Re. 515. 
But, leaving the Constitution, it is denied that 
there are precedents. The honorable gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ee has not only contested 
the power of Congress to legislate on the subject 


of slavery in the Territories, but he has denied the | 


existence of precedents to sustain this power. Sir, 
it would have been an assertion far less bold, to 
deny the existence of precedents for the election of 
a President of the United States; for the instances 
of the latter have been far less frequent than of the 
former. Congress has legislated on the subject of 
slavery in the Territories all the way up, from the 
adoption of the Constitution to the present time; 
and this legislation has been sustained by the judi- 
ciary of both the General and State Governments, 
and carried into execution by the Executive power 
of both. See Menard vs. Aspasia, 5 Peters, 505; 
Phebe et al. vs. Jay, Breese’s Re., 210; Hogg vs. the 
Zanesville Canal Co., 5 Ohio Re., 410; Martin’s 
Louisiana Re., N. S., 699; r vs. MeCennell, 
1 McLean's Re., 341; Harvey vs. Deeker, Walker’s 
Se Re., 36; Rachael vs. Walker, 4 Missouri 
* So far as the uniform practice of sixty years 
can settle a doubtful, or confirm an ailemiteed 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


'| any port or place”’ in the United States. 





right, || said States, or Territory,’’ 
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this power of levislating over the Territories has 
been taken from the region of deubt, and estab- 
lished upon the basis of acknowledged authority. 
In legislating for all that is now Ohio, Indiana, 
Iitinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, lowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida, 
we have legislated on the subject of slavery in the 
Territories. Sixty years of. legislation on one 
' side, and not a denial of the right on the other. 
But the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayiy] 
says, that the action of Congress, in regard to 
the Territories, has been rather that of constitu- 
tion-making than of law-making. Suppose tifis to 
he true; does not the greater include the less? If 
Congress could make a constitution for all the 
Territories—an organic, fundamental law—a law 
| of laws—could it not, had it so pleased, make the 
law itself? A constitution prescribes to the legis- 
lature what it shall do, and what it shall not do; 
it commands, prohibits, and binds men by oaths 
to support itself. It says, * hitherto sHaLt thou 
come, and no further.”” And if Congress can do 
this, can it not make the local law itself? Can | 
aught be more preposterous? As if we could | 
command others to do what we have no rizht todo 
| ourselves, and prohibit others from doing what lies 
beyond our own jurisdiction. Surely, to decree 
on what subjects a community shall legislate, and 


| the highest power. 

| But Congress has not stopped with the exer- 
| cise of the constitution-making power. In various 
| forms, and at all times, it has legislated for the 
| Territories, in the strictest sense of the word legis- 
lation. It has legislated again and again, and ten 
times again, on this very subject of slavery. See 
| the act of 1794, prohibiting the slave trade from | 
Could 
any citizen of the United States, under this act, 
| have gone into one of our Territories and there 
| fitted out vessels for the slave trade? Surely he 
| could, if Congress had no right to legislate over 
| 


| 


Territories only as so much land and water. 
By statute 1798, chapter 28,§ 7, slaves were 


| forbidden to be brought into the Mississippi Terri- 


' || tory from without the United States, and all slaves | 
would any sensible man ever doubt its wisdom or | 


so brought in were made free. 

So the act of 1800, chapter 51, in further prohi- 
bition of the slave trade, applied to all citizens 
ot the United States, whether living in Territories 
or in organized States. Did not this legislation 
cover the Territories? 

By statute 1804, chapter 38, § 10, three classes 
of slaves were forbidden to be introduced into the 
Orleans Territory. 

Statute 1807, chapter 22, prohibiting the import- 
ation of slaves after January 1, 1808, prohibited | 
their importation into the Territories in express | 
terms. 

Statute 1818, chapter 91, statute 1819, chapter 
101, and statute 1820, chapter 113, prohibiting the 
slave trade, and making it piracy, expressly in- 
cluded all the Territories of the United States. 

Statute 1819, chapter 21, authorized the Presi- 
dent to provide for the safe-keeping of slaves im- || 

= from Africa, and for their removal to their | 
| home in that land. Under this law, the President | 
| 


| might have established a depét for slaves within 
the limits of our Territories, on the Gulf, or on 
the Mississippi. 

By statute 1820, chapter 22, § 8, Congress es- 
tablished what has been called the Missouri com- 
promise line, thereby expressly legislating on the | 
subject of slavery. So of Texas. See Jo. Res. 
March 1, 1845. 

By statute 1819, chapter 93, statute 1821, chap- 
ter 39, § 2, and statute 1822, chapter 13, § 9, Con- 
gress legislated on the subject of slavery in the 
Territory of Florida. 

Does it not seem almost incredible that a de- 
fender and champion of slavery should deny the 
power of Congress to legislate on the subject of | 
slavery in theeTerritories? If Congress has no 
such power, by whit right can a master recapture 
a fugitive slave escaping into a Territory? The | 
Constitution says: ‘* No person held to service, | 
or labor, in one State, escaping into another””— 
that is, another State—* shall be discharged from || 
such service, or Jabor,” &c. The act of 1793, | 
chapter 7, § 3, provides that when a person “held | 
to labor,” 


| 


may be taken. By 


| common legislation. 
| tive franchise, on the pecuniary qualifications and 


c., ** shall = into any other of the } 
e \ 
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what other law than this cana runaway slave be 
retakenina Territory? If Congress has no power to 
legislate on the subject of slavery inany Territory, 
then, surely, it cannot legislate for the capture 
of a fugitive slave ina Territory. ‘The argument 
cuts both ways. The knife wounds him who 
would use it to wound his fellow. 

Further than this. If slavery is claimed to be 
one of the common subjects of legislation, then any 
legislation by Congress for the Tefritories, on any 
of the common subjects of legislation, is a prece- 
dent, going to prove its right to legislate on sla- 
very itself. If Congress may legislate on one sub- 
ject belonging to a class, then it may levislate on 
any other subject belonging to the same claas, 
Now, Congress has legislated for the Territories 
on almost the whole circle of subjects belonging to 
It has legisiated on the elee- 


residence of candidates for office, on the miliua, on 
oaths, on the per diem and mileage of members, 
&e.,&e. By statute ISL1, chapter 21, § 3, autho- 
rizing the Territory of Orleans to form a constitu- 
tion, it was provided that all legislative proceedings 


; and judicial records should be kept and promul- 


gated in the English language. Cannot Congress 
make provision for the rights of the people, as well 
as for the language in which the laws and records 
defining those rights shall be expressed? Any 
language is sweet to the cars of man which gives 
him the right of trial by jury, of habeas corpus, of 
religious freedom, and of life, limb, and liberty; 
but accursed is that language, and fit ouly for the 
realms below, which deprives an immortal being 
of the rights of intelligence and of freedom; of the 
right to himself, and the dearer rights of family. 
sut all this is by no means the strongest part of 
the evidence with which our statutes and judicial 
decisions abound, showing the power of Congress 
to legislate over Territories. From the beginning, 
Congress has not only legislated over the Territo- 
ries, but it has appointed and controlled the agents 
of legislation. 
The general structure of the Legislature in sev- 


' eraloftheearlier Territorial Governments was this: 


It consisted of a Governor and of two Houses—an 
upper and a lower, Without an exception, where 
a Governor has been appointed, Congress has al- 
ways reserved his appointment to itself, or to the 


| President. The Governor so appointed has always 
|| had a veto power over the twd Houses; and Con- 


gress has always reserved to itself, or to the Pres- 


| ident, a veto power, not only over him, but over 
| him and both the Houses besides. 


Congress has 
often interfered also with the appointment of the 
upper House, leaving only the lower House to be 
chosen exclusively by the people of the Territory; 
and it has determined even for the lower House the 
qualifications both pf electors and of elected. Fur- 
ther still: The power of removing the Governor, at 
pleasure, has always been reserved to Congress, 
or to the President. 

Look at this: Congress determines for the Ter- 


_ritory the qualifications of electors and elected—at 
| least in the first instance. 


No law of the Territo- 
rial Legislature is valid until approved by the Gov- 
ernor. Though approved by the Governor, it may 
be annulled by Congress, or by the President; and 
the Governor is appointed, and — be removed, 
at pleasure, by Congress or by the resident. — 

To be more snecific, I give the following outline 
of some of the Territorial Governments: 

Ohio Territory, statute 1789, chapter 8.—A Gov- 


| ernor for four years, nominated by the President, 


approved by the Senate, with power to appoint all 


| subardinate civil and military officers. 


A Secretary for four years, appointed in the 


same way. ‘ 
Three Judges, to hold office during good be- 
havior. Governor and Judges the sole Legislature, 


| until the district shall contain 5,000 free male in- 


habitants. Then, 

A House of Assembly, chosen by qualified elect- 
ors, for two years. 

A Legislative Council of five, to hold office for 
five years. The House of Assembly to choose ten 
mén, five of whom are to be selected by the Pres- 
ident and approved by the Senate. Whese five to 
be the * Legislative Council.” 

A Governor, as before, with an unconditional 
veto, and a right to convene, prorogue, and dis- 
solve the Assembly. 
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Power given to the President to revoke the com- 
missions of Governor and Secretary. 

Indiana Territory, statute 1800, chapter 41.—Sim- 
ilar to that of Ohio. 


Mississippi Territory, statule 1800, chapter 50.— 
Similar to that of Indiana. 

Michigan Territory, statute 1805, chapter 5.— 
Similar to that of Indiana. 

lilinois Territory, statute 1809, chapter 13.—Sim- 
ilar to that of Indiana. 

Alabama Territory, statute 1817, chapter 59.— 
Similar to that of Indiana. 

Wisconsin Territory, statute 1836, chapter 54.— 
Governor for three years, appointed as above, and 


= ————— 
| sacred thing in existence. It is self-existent, like 
‘| a god, and human power cannot prevent it. 


Slavery and the Territories—Mr. Mann. 
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From 


_ year to year, it goes on conquering and to conquer, 


At first the lower House to | 
consist of not more than nine, nor less than seven. | 


| : 
they are to be enforced; there must be an execu- | 


removable by the President, with power to ap- | 


point officers and grant pardons. Unconditional 
veto. 

Secretary for four years, removable by the Pres- 
ident. Jn the absence, or during the inability, of 
the Governor, to perform his duties. 

Legislative Assembly to consist of a Council 
and a House of Representatives, to be chosen for 
two years.” Congress to have an unconditional 
veto, to be exercised on Jaws approved by the 
Governor. 

Louisiana Territory, statute 1803, chapler 1.—Sole 
dictatorial power given to the President of the 


United States; and the army and navy of the Uni- | 


ted States placed at his command to govern the 
territorial inhabitants. —(This was under Mr. Jef- 
ferson, a strict constructionist. ) 


Territory of Orleans, statute 1804, chapter 38.— 


Governor nominated by President, approved by 
Senate, tenure of office three years. Removable 
by the President. Secretary for four years, to be 
Governor in case, &e. 

Legislative Council of thirteen, to be annually 
appointed by the President. 

Governor and Council, of course, a reciprocal 


veto on both. 

District of Louisiana, statute 1804, chapter 33.— 
To be governed by the Governor and Judges of 
the Territory of Indiana. 

Congress an unconditional veto on all their laws. 

Missouri Territory, statute 1812, chapter 95.—A 
Governor, appointable and removable as above. 

Secretary, the same. 


and human power cannot dethrone it. 

Sir, | will present another argument on this sub- 
ject, and I de not see how any jurist or statesman 
can invalidate it. 

Government.is one, but its functions are several. 
They are legislative, judicial, executive. These 
functions are coérdinate; each supposes the other 
two. ‘There must be a legislature to enact laws; 


there must be a judiciary to expound the laws en- | 


acted, and point out the individuals against whom 


tive arm to enforce the decisions of the courts. In 


every theory of government, where one of these | 


exists, the others exist. Under our Constitution, 
they are divided into three ‘parts, and apportioned 
among three coordinate bodies. Whoever denies 
one of these must deny them all. 

If the Government of the United States, there- 
fore, has no right to legislate for the Territories, it 
has no right to adjudicate for the Territories; if it 


has no right to adjudicate, then it has no right to | 


enforce the decisions of the judicial tribunals. 
These rights must stand or fall together. He who 
takes from this Government the law-making power, 


in regard to Territories, strikes aiso the balances | 


of justice from the hands of the judge, and the mace 
of authority from those of the Executive. There 
is no escape from this conclusion. The Constitu- 
tion gives no more authority to adjudge suits in 


the Territories, or to execute the decisions of the | 


Territorial courts, than it does to legislate. If Con- 


gress has no power over territory, only as land, |) 
then what does this land want of judges and | 


marshals? Is it not obvious, then, that this new 


| reading of the Constitution sets aside the whole 


legislative, judicial, and executive administration | 


| of this Government over Territories, since the 
negative on each other. Congress an unconditional | 


_upand recalled to their senses by the charm ofa || 


| of slavery in the Northwestern Territory, so called, | 


A Legislative Council of nine. Eighteen persons | 


to be nominated by the House of Representatives 


for the Territory; nine of these to be selected and | 


appointed by the President and Senate. A House 
of Representatives to be chosen by the people. 


irkansas Territory, statute 1519, chapter 49.—A || 


Governor and Secretary, appointable and remova- 
ble, as above. 

All legislative power vested in the Governor and 
in the judges of the superior court, 

When a majority of the freeholders should elect, 
then they might adopt the form of government of 
Missourt. 

East and West Florida, statute 1819, chapter 93.— 
Statute 1821, chapter 29.—Statute 1822, chapter 13.— 
From March 3, 1819, to March 30, 1822, the Gov- 
ernment vested solely in the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and to be exercised by such officers as 
he should appoint. 

After March 30, 1822, a Governor and Secretary 
appointable and removable as above. 

All legislative power vested in the Governor, and 
in thirteen persons, called a Legislative Council, to 
be appointed annually by the President. 

Yet, sir, notwithstanding all this legislation of 
Congress for the Territories, on the subject of 


slavery itself; notwithstanding its legislation on a | 
great ciass of subjects of which slavery is acknowl- | 
edged to be one; notwithstanding its appointment, | 


in some cases, of the legislative power of the 
Territery—making its own agent, the Governor, 
removable at pleasure—giving him a veto in the 
first place, and reserving to itself a veto when he 
has approved; notwithstanding the exercise, in 
other cases, of full, absolute sovereignty over the 
inhabitants of the Territories, and all their inter- 
ests; and notwithstanding such has been the prac- 
tice of the Government for sixty years, under 
Jefferson, Magison, Monroe, Jackson, and others, 
it is now denied that Congress has any right to 
legislate on the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, Sir, with a class of politicians in this coun- 
try, it has come to this, that slavery is the only 


adoption of the Constitution? It makes the whole 
of itinvalid. The Presidents, all members of Con- 
gress, all judges upon the bench, have been ina 


dream for the last sixty years, and are now waked || 


newly-diseovered reading of the Constitution. 
Hitherto, sir, | have not directed my remarks to 
the actual legislation by Congress on the subject 


That territory was consecrated to freedom by the 
ordinance of 1787. It has been said that the Con- 
federation had no power to pass such an ordinance, 
One answer to this is, that the ordinance was a 
**compact,’’ in terms, and so was adopted and 


ratified by the sixth article of the Constitution, 
| under the term ‘* engagement.”’ 


But whatever may be thought of this answer, 
there is another one which is conclusive. Congress 


has ratified the ordinance again and again. The first | 


Congress at its first session passed an act whose 
preamble is as follows: ‘*‘Whereas, in order that 


| * the ordinance of the United States, in Congress 


| some parts of the ordinance, and to adopt all the | 


‘assembled, for the government of the territory 
‘northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to 
‘have full effect,’ &c. It then proceeds to modify 


| rest.* 


In the 2d section of the act of 1800, chapter 41, 
establishing the Indiana Territory, it is expressly 


provided that its government shall be “in all respects | 
similar to that provided by the ordinance of 1787.” | 
In the act of 1802, chapter 40, section 5, authori- | 


zing Ohio to form a constitution and State gov- 


| ernment, this ordinance of 1787 is three times | 


referred to as a valid and existing engagement; and 


it has always been held to be so by the courts of || If our demand for 


Ohio. 

So in the act of 1816, chapter 57, section 4, au- 
thorizing the erection of Indiana into a State, the 
ordinance is again recognized, and is made a part 
of the fundamental law of the State. 

So in the act of 1818, chapter 67, section 4, au- 
thorizing Illinois to become a State. 

So in the actof 1805, chapter 5, section 2, estab- 
lishing the Territory of Michigan. 

So of Wisconsin. See act of 1847, chapter 53, 
in connection with the constitution of Wisconsin. 

But all this is tedious and superfluous, | have 





* Mr. Madison thought the original ordinance to be clearly 
invalid. See Federalist, No. 38. Itis just as clear that he 





| thought the Constitution gave validity to it. See Federalist, 


Ne, 48. 
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| gone into this detail, because I understand the ee). 

tleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayz.y] to have denied 

this adoption and these recognitions of the ord). 
/mance. I hazard nothing in saying that the ordj- 
_nance of 1787 has been expressly referred to as 
valid, or expressly or impliedly reénacted, a dozen 
times, by the Congress of the United States; anq 
in the State courts of Ohio, Illinois, Louisiana’ 
Mississippi, and Missouri, it has been adjudged to 
be constitutional. How, then, is it possible for 
‘any mind amenable to legal rules for the decision 
of legal questions, to say that Congress cannot 
legislate, or has not legislated, (except once or 
twice inadvertently,) on the subject of slavery in 
the Territories? 

On this part of the argument, I have only a 
concluding remark to submit. The position I'am 
| contesting affirms generally that Congress cannot 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Terri. 
tories. The inexpediency of so legislating is fur- 
ther advocated, on the ground that it is repugnant 
to Democratical principles to debar the inhabitants 
of the Territories from governing themselves, 
Must the free men of the Territories, it is asked, 
have laws made'for them by others? No! It js 
anti-democratic, monarchical, intolerable. Al] men 
| have the right of self-government; and this princi- 
ple holds true with regard to the inhabitants of 
Territories, as well as the inhabitants of States. 

Now, if these declarations were a sincere and 
| honest affirmation of human rights, I should respect 
| them and honor their authors. Did this doctrine 
grow out of a jealousy for the rights of man, a fear 
of usurpation, an assertion of the principle of 
self-government, 1 should sympathize with it, 
while I denied its legality. But, sir, it is the most 
painful aspect of this whole case, that the very 
‘| object and purpose of claiming these ample and 
| sovereign rights for the inhabitants of the Terri- 
| tories, is, that they may deny all rights to a por- 

tion of their fellow-beings within them. Enlarge, 
‘aggrandize the rights of the Territorial settlers! 
/And why? That they may abolish all rights for 
/a whole class of human beings. ‘This claim, then, 
is not made for the purpose of making freemen 
| more free, but for making slaves more enslaved. 
|| The reason for denying to Congress the power to 
| legislate for the Territories, is the fear that Con- 
| gress will prevent slavery in them. The reason 
|| for claiming the supreme ‘right of legislation for 
| the Territorial inhabitants, is the hope that they 
| 
} 


will establish slavery within their borders. Must 
| not that Democracy be false, which begets slavery 
_as its natural offspring? 

If it has now been demonstrated that Congress 
has uniformly legislated, and can legislate, on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, I proceed to 
consider the next question. Js it -expedient to 
exclude slavery from them? 

Here, on the threshold, we are confronted with 
the claim that the gates shall be thrown wide open 
' to the admission of slavery into the broad western 
world; because, otherwise, the southern or slave 
States would be debarred from enjoying their share 
of the common property of the Union. 

I meet this claim with a counter-claim. — If, on 
the one hand, the consecration of this soil to free- 
dom will exclude the slaveholders of the South, it 
is just as true, on the other hand, that the dese- 
cration of it to slavery will exclude the free men of 
the North. We, at the North, know too well the 
foundations of worldly prosperity and happiness; 
we know too well the sources of social and moral 
welfare, ever voluntarily to blend our fortunes with 
those of a community where slavery is tolerated. 
ree territory, then, excludes 
|| them, their demand for slave territory excludes us. 
| Not one in five hundred of the freemen of the 
|| North could ever be induced to take his family 
and domicile himself in a Territory where slavery 
| exists. They know that the institution would 
| impoverish their estate, demoralize their children, 
and harrow their own consciences with an ever- 
|| present sense of guilt, until those consciences, by 
|| force of habit and induration, should pass into that 
} callous and more deplorable state, where continu- 
| ous crime could be committed without the feeling 
| of remorse. 
| Sir, let me read a 


from Dr. Channing, 


'| written in 1798—fifty years ago—when, atthe early 
'| age of nineteen, he lived for some time in Rich- 
|| mond, Virginia, as a tutor in a private family. 
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While there, he wrote a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 


« There is one object here which always depresses me. | 
fi is slavery. This alone would prevent me trom ever settling || 
in Virginia. Language caunotexpress my detestation of it. | 


Master and slave! Nature never made such a distinction, 
or established such a relation. Man, when foreed to substi- 


tite the will of another for his own, ceases to be a moral | 


agent; his tide to the name of man is extinguished ; he be- 
eomes a mere machine in the hands of his oppressor. No 
empire is so valuable as the empire of one’s self. No right 
js so inseparable from humanity, and so necessary to the im- 
provement of our species, as the right of exerting the powers 
which nature has givea us in the gursuit of any and of every 
good which we can obtain without doing injury to others. 


Should you desire it. L will give you some idea of the situa- | 
tion and character of the negroes in Virginia. Itis rasubject | 


eo degrading to humanity, that I cannotdwell 6n it with pleas- 


wy every meanness, and added to every misery. The influ- 
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ence of slavery on the whites is almost as fatal as on the | 


blacks themselves.” 
This was written fifty years ago, by a young 


man from New England, only nineteen years old. | 


{ know that, on all subjects of philanthropy and 
ethics, Dr. Channing was halfa century in ad vance 
of hisage. But the sentiments he expressed on 
this subject, at the close of the last century, are 
now the prevalent, deep-seated feelings of northern 
men, excepting, perhaps, a few cases, where these 
feelings have been corrupted by interest. 

I repeat, then, that the North cannot shut out 
the South from the new Territories by a law for 
excluding slavery, more effectually than the South 
will shut out the North by the fact of introducing 
slavery. Even admitting, then, that the law is 
equal for both North and South, ! will show that 
al! the equity is on the side of the North. 

Sir, from the establishment of our independence 
by the treaty of 1783, to the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, and for years afterwards, no 
trace is to be found of an intention to enlarge the 
bounds of our RepuMic; and it is well known that 
thetreaty of 1803, for acquiring Louisiana, was ac- 
rat tM by Mr. Jefferson, who made it, to be 
unconstitutional, In 1787, the Magna Charta of 
popes freedom was secured to the Northwest 

erritory. But the article excluding slavery from 
ithad an earlier date than 1787. On the first of 
March, 1784, Congress voted to accept a cession 
from the State of Virginia of her claim to the ter- 
ritory northwest of the Ohio river. The subject 
of providing a government for this and other terri- 
tory was referred to a committee consisting of Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell 
of Rhode Island. On the 19th of April, 1784, their 
report was considered. That report contained the 
following ever-memorable clause: 

“ That after the year 1800, of the Christian era, there shail 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, [they were spoken of as States, because it was 
always contemplated to erect the Territories into States,]} 


otherwise than m= punishinent of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been convicted to have been personally guilty.”? 


Sir, we hear much said in our day of the Wil- | 


mot proviso against slavery. In former years, 
great credit has been given to Mr. Nathan Dane, 
of Massachusetts, for originating the sixth article, 
(against slavery,) in the ordinance of 1787. Sir, 
it is a misnomer to call this restrictive clause the 
** Wilmot proviso.”? [tis the Jefferson proviso, and 
Mr. Jefferson should have the honor of it; and 
would to Heaven that our southern friends, who 
kneel so devoutly at his shrine, could be animated 
by that lofty spirit of freedom, that love for the 
rights of man, which alone can make the place of 
their devotion sacred. * 

_ But what is most material to be observed here, 
is, that the plan of government reported by “Mr. 
Jefferson, and acted upon by the Congress at that 
time, embraced all the “* western territory.” It em- 
braced all the “territory ceded, or to be ceded, by 
individual States to the United States.’ See Jour- 
nals of Congress, April 23, 1784. If, then, we 
leave out Kentucky and Tennessee, as being purts 
of Virginia and North Carolina, all the residue of 
the territory north or south of the Ohio river, with- 
in the creaty limits of the United States, was in- 
tended, by the Jefferson proviso, to be rescued 
from the doom of slavery. For that proviso there 
were sixteen votes, and only seven against it. Yet 
So singularly were these seven votes distributed, 
and so large a majority of the States did it require 
to pass an act, that it was lost. The whole of the 
representation from seven States voted for it unan- 
mously. Only two States voted unanimously 
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against it. Had but one of Mr. Jefferson’s col- 
leagues voted with him, and had Mr. Spaight, of | 
North Carolina, voted for it, the restrictive clause | 
in the report would have stood. But a minority | 
of seven from the slaveholding States controlled a | 
majority of sixteen from the free States—ominous 
even at that early day of a fate that has now relent- | 
lessly pursued us for sixty years. 

That vote was certainly no more than a fair rep- 
resentation of the feeling of the country against 
slavery at that time. It was with such a feeling 
that the ‘compromises of the Constitution,”’ as 
they are called, were entered into. Nobody dread- | 
ed or dreamed of the extension of slavery beyond 


|| its then existing limits. Yet behold its aggressive 
are. [should be obliged to show you every vice, heightened | 


march. Besides Kentucky and Tennessee, which | 
1 omit for reasons before intimated, seven new 
slave States have been added to the Union—Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, | 
Florida, and Texas—the last five out of territory 
not belonging to us at the adoption of the Consti- 
tution; while only one free State, lowa, has been | 
added during all this time, out of such newly-ac- 
quired territory.* 

But there is another fact, which shows that the 
slaveholders have already had their full share of 
territory, however wide the boundaries of this 
country may hereafter become. 

1 have seen the number of actual slaveholder's va- 
riously estimated; but the highest estimate | have 
ever seen is three hundred thousand. Allowing six 
persons to a family, this number would represent 
a white population of eighteen hundred thou- | 


| sand. 


Mr. GAYLE, of Alabama, interrupted and said: 
If the gentleman from Massachusetts has been in- | 


| formed that the number of slaveholders is only | 
| 300,000, then I will tell him his information is ut- 
| terly false. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman tell me how 
many there are? 

Mr. GAYLE. Ten times as many. 

Mr. MANN. Ten times as many! Ten times 
300,000 is 3,000,000; and allowing six persons 
to each family, this would give a population of 
18,000,000 directly connected with slaveholding; 
while the whole free population of the South, in 
1840, was considerably less than five millions ! 

Mr. MEADE, of Virginia, here interposed and 
said, that where father or mother owned slaves, 
they were considered the joint property of the 
family. I think, if you include the grown and the 
young, there are about three millions interested in | 
slave property. 

Mr. MANN resumed. My data lead me to_ 
believe that the number does not now exceed two | 
millions; but, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, the namber directly connected with | 
slaveholding must have been less than one million. 
Yetthisone million has already managed to acquire 
the broad States of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas, beyond the limits of the treaty 
of 1783; when, at the time the ‘* compromises of | 
the Constitution” were entered into, not one of the | 
parties supposed that we should ever acquire ter- 
ritory beyond those limits. And this has been done 
for the benefit (if it be a benefit) of that one million 
of slaveholders, against what is now a free popu- | 


lation of fifteen millions. And, in addition to this, | 


it is to be considered that the non-slaveholding | 
population of the slave States have as direct and 
deep an interest as any part of the country, adverse | 
to the extension of slavery. If all our new terri- 





*Here Mr. Hituiarp, of Alabama, rose to ask if the 
South, by the Missouri compromise, had not surrendered 
its right to carry slavery north of the compromise line? ‘The | 
question was not understood. If it had been, it would have 
been replied, that the existence of slavery at New Orleans, | 
and a few other places in Louisiana, at the time of the treaty 
with France, by no means established the right to carry it to | 
the Pacific Ocean, if the treaty extended so far. Slavery | 


being against natural right, can Galy exist by virtue of posi- 
tive law, backed by force sufficient to protectit. It could 
not lawfu i 

had not been laid out, organized, and subjected to the civil | 


jurisdiction of the Government. Such was not the case with 
any part of the territory north of the compromise line ; and | 


therefore nothing was Surrendered. On the other hand, in | 
the formation of the Territorial Governments of Orleans, | 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida, a vast extent of country | 
was surrendered to slavery. And this is independent of the | 
question, whether Congress, by the Fonetitation, bas any 
more right to establish slavery e, than it has to es- 


' 


tablish an inquisition, create an order of nobility, or anoint | 


a king. 


Hy exiat, therefore, iu any partof Louisiana, which | 
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tory be doomed to slavery, where can the non- 
slaveholders of the slaveholding States emigrate to? 
Are they not to be considered ? Has one-half the 
population of the slaveholding States rights, which 
are paramount, not only to the rights of the other 
half, but to the rights of all the free States besides; 
for such is the claim? No, sir. I say that, if 
slavery were no moral or political evil, yet, accord- 
ing to all principles of justice and equity, the slave- 
holders have already obtained their full share of 
territory, though all the residue of this continent 
were annexed to the Union, and we were to be- 
come, tn the insane language of the day, “tan ocean- 
bound Republic.” . 

I now proceed to consider the nature and effects 
of slavery, as a reason why new-born communities 
should be exempted from it. First, let me treat of 
its economicel or financial, and secondly, of its 
moral aspects. 

Though slaves are said to be property, they are 
the preventers, the wasters, the antagonists, of 
property. So far from facilitating the increase of 
individual or national wealth, slavery retards both, 
It blasts worldly prosperity. Other things being 
equal, a free people will thrive and prosper, in a 
mere worldly sense, more than a people divided 
into masters and alaves. Were we so constituted 
as to care for nothing, to aspire to nothing, beyond 
mere temporal well-being, this well-being would 
counsel us to abolish slavery wherever it exists, 
and to repel its approach wherever it threatens. 

Enslave » man, and you destroy his ambition, 
his enterprise, his capacity. [In the constitation of 
human nature, the desire of bettering one’s condi- 
tion is the main-spring of effort. The first touch 
of slavery snaps this spring. The slave does not 
participate in the value of the wealth he creates. All 
he earns, another seizes. A free man labors, not 
only to improve his own condition, but to better 
the condition of his children. The mighty impulse 
of parental affection repays for diligence, and makes 
exertion sweet. The slave’s heart never beats with 
this high e*Xotion. However industrious and fru- 
gal he may be, he has nothing to bequeath to his 
children—or nothing save the sad bonds he him- 
self has worn. Fear may make him work, but 
hope never. When he moves his tardy limbs, it 
is because of the suffering that goads him from be- 
hind, and not from the bright prospects that beckon 
him forward in the race. 

What would a slave-owner at the South think, 
should he come to Massachusetts, and there see a 
farmer seize upon his hired man, call in a surgeon, 
and cut off all the flexor muscles of his arms and 
legs? I do not ask what he would think of his 
humanity, but what would he think of his sanity? 
Yet the planter does more than this when he makes 
amanasliave. He cuts deeper than the muscles; 
he destroys the spirit that moves the muscles, 

In all ages of the world, among all nations, 
wherever the earnings of the laborer have been 
stolen away from him, his energies have gone with 
his earnings. Under the villeinage system of Eng- 
land, the villeins were a low, idle, spiritiess race; 
dead to responsibility; grovelling in their desires; 
resistant of labor; withoutenterprise; without fore- 
sight. This principle is now exemplified in the 
landiord and tenant system of Ireland. If a tenant 
is to be no better off for the improvements he makes 
on an estate, he will not make the improvements. 
Look at the seigniories of New York—the anti- 
rent districts as they are now called;—every man 
acquainted with the subject knows that both peo- 
ple and husbandry are half a century behind the 
condition of contiguous fee-simple proprietorships. 
All history illustrates the principle, that when 
property is insecure, it will not be earned. Ifa 
despot can seize and confiscate the property of his 
subject at: pleasure, the subjeet will not acqsire 
property, and thereby give to himself the conspic- 
uousness that invites the plunder. And if this be 


_ 80 when property is merely insecure, what must 


be the effect when a man has no property what- 
ever in his earnings? Who does not know that a 
slave, who can rationally hope to purchase his 
freedom, will do‘ all the work he ever did before, 
and earn his freedom money besides? Slavery, 
therefore, th@ugh claiming to be a kind of proper- 
ty, is the bane of property; and the more slaves 
there are found in the inventory of a nation’s 
wealth, the less in value will the aggregate of that 
inventory be. 
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This is one of the reasons why slave labor ts so 
rauch less efficient than. free labor. The former 
eat never compete with the latter; and while the 
greater service 18 panes with cheerfulness, the 
smaller is extorted by fear. Just as certain as that 
the locomotive can outrun the horse, and the light- 


ning outspeed the locomotive, just 80 certain is it | 


that he who is animated by the hopes and the 
rewards of freedom will outstrip the disheartened 
and fear-driven slave. 

The intelligent freeman can affurd to live well, 
dress decently, and occupy a comfortable tenement. 
A scanty subsistence, a squalid garb, a mean and 
dilapidated hovel, proclaim the degradation of the 
slave. The slave States gain millions of dollars 
every year from the privations, the mean food, 
clothing, and shelter, to which the slaves are sub- 
jected; and yet they grow rich less rapidly than 
States where millions of dollars are annually ex- 

venied for the comforts and conveniences of the 
se More is lost in production than is gained 
by privation, , 

A universal concomitant of slavery is, that it 
makes white labor disreputable. Being disreputa- 
ble, itis shunned, ‘The pecuniary loss resultng 
from this is inealeulable. Dry up the myriad head- 
springs of the Mississippi, and where would be the 
mighty volume of waters which now bear navies 
on their bosom, and Jift the ocean itself above its 
level, by their outpouring flood? Abolish those 
sources of wealth, which consist in the personal 
industry of every man,and of each member of every 
man’s family, and that wide-spread thrift, and com- 
petence, and elegance, which are both the reward 
and the stimulus of labor, will be abolished with 
them. lorego the means, and you forfeit the end. 
You must use the instrument if you would have 
the product. Nothing but the feeling of independ- 
ence, the conscious security of working for one’s 
self and one’s family, will, in the present state of 
the world, make labor profitable. 

I know it has been recently said in this Capitol, 
and by high authority, that, with the exception of 
menial services, it is not disreputable at the South 
for a white man to labor. There are two ways, 
each independent of the other, to disprove this 
assertion. One of them consists in the testimony 
of a host of intelligent witnesses acquainted with 
the condition of things at the South. | might quote 
page afier page from various sources; but, as the 
assertion comes from a gentleman belenging to 
South Carolina, I will meet it with the statements 
of another gentleman beionging to the same State. 
I refer to Mr. William Gregg, of Charleston—a 


gentleman who is extensively acquainted with the | 


social condition of men both North and South, 

In that State, according to the last census, there 
were about 150,000 free whites, over twelve years 
of age. ‘Of this class,”’ says Mr. Gregg, “ fifty 
thousand are non-producers.”** | suppose South 
Carolina to be as thrifty a slave State as there is, 


perhaps excepting Georgia; yet here is one-third | 
part of the population old enough to work and able | 


to work, who are idle, and of course vicious— 
non-producers, but the worst kind of consumers. 
Another answer Jo the above assertion is, that if 
white labor were reputable at the South, and white 
men were industrious, the whole country would be 


a garden—a terrestrial paradise—so far as neatness, | 


abundance, and beauty, are concerned. Where are 
the RESULTS of this respected und honored white labor ? 
In a country where few expenses are necessary to 
ward off the rigors of winter; where the richest 
staples of the world are produced; where cattle and 
flocks need but little shelter, if any; if man super- 


added his industry to the bounties of nature, want | 


would be wholly unknown; competence would 
give place to opulence, and the highest decorations 


of art would mingle with the glowing beauties of 
nature, 


But hear Mr. Gregg: 


‘* My recent visit to the northern States has fully satisfied | 


me that the true secret of our difficulties lies in the want of 
euergy on the part of our capitalists, and ignorance and 
laziness On the part of those who onght to labor. We need 
never look for thrift while we permit our immense timber 
forests, granite quarries, and mines to lie idle, and supply 
ourselves with hewn granite, pine boards, laths, shingles, 
&e., furnished by the lazy dogs of the Nosth; ah! worse 
than this; we see our back country farmers, many of whom 


—_— 





* Easays on Domestic Industry, or an Inquiry into the 


Carolina, 1845. 


and the Territ 


are too lazy to mend a broken gate, or repair the fences to | 
protect their crops trom the neighboring stock, actually sup- | 
plied with their axe, hoe, and broom-handles, pitchtorks, 
rakes, &c., by the indolent mountaineers of New tHampshire 
and Massachusetts. ‘The time was, when every old woman 
had her gourd, from which the country gardens were sup- 
plied with seed. We now find it more convenient to permit | 
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| turn out more cloth in one day than eould have 
| been manufactured by all the inhabitants of the 
| Eastern coutinent during the tenth century. Onan 
| element which, in ancient times, was supposed to 


_ be exclusively within the control of the gods, ang 


this duty to devolve on our careful friends, the Yankees. || where it was deemed impious for haman power to 
Even our boat-oars, and hand-spikes for rolling logs, are |} intrude, even there the gigantic forces of nature, 
furnished, ready made, to our hand,’? &e. ‘ Need [add,to || which human science and skill have enlisted - 


further exemplify ourexcessive indolence, that the Charles- | 
ton market is supplied with fish and wild game by northern 
nen, who come out here as regularly as the winter comes, 
for this purpose, and from our own waters and forests often 
realize, in the course of one winter, a sufficiency to pus 
chase a small farm in New England.”’—Essays, page 8. 


Again: 


“Ttis only necessary to travel over the sterile mountains || 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hamp- | 


shire, to learn the true secret of our difficalties”—*< to learn 
the difference between indolence and industry, extravagance 
and economy. We theresece thescenery, which would take 


the place of our unpainted mansions, dilapidated cabins, | 


with mud chimneys, and no windows, broken-down rail 
fences, fields overgrown with weeds, and thrown away 
half exhausted, to be taken up by pine thickets; beef cattle 
unprotected from the inclemeney of winter, and so poor as 
barely to preserve life.””—Essays, page 7. 


And again: 


‘Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, | 


degraded white people among us, who, in this land of plenty, 
live in comparative nakedness and starvation? Many a one 
is reared in proud South Carolina, frem birth to manhood, 


who has never passed a month in which he has not, some | 
part of the time, been stinted for meat. Many a mother is | 


there who will tell you that her children are but scantily 
supplied with bread, and much more scantily with meat, 
and if they be clad with comfortable raiment, it is at the 
expense of these scanty allowances of food. ‘These may be 
startling statements, but they are nevertheless true ; and, if 
not believed in Charleston, the members of our Legislature, 
who have traversed the State in electioneering campaigns, 
can attest their truth.”’—Essays, page 22. 

After such statements as these; after the testi- 
mony of hundreds and hundreds of eye-witnesses; 
after the proofs furnished by the aggregates of 


products, published in our Patent Office reports, it 


| 18 drawing a little too heavily on our credulity to 


| be abolished. 
| ited by statute, under terrible penalties. 


say that the white man at the South is industrious. 
Industry proves itself by its results, as the sun 
proves itself by shining. 

But slavery is hostile to the pecuniary advance- 
ment of the community in another way. The 
slave must be kept in ignorance. He must not be 
educated, lest with education should come a knowl- 
edge of his natural rights, and the means of escape 
or the power of vengeance. To secure the aboli- 
tion of his freedom, the growth of his mind must 
His education, therefore, is prohib- 


Now a man is weak in his muscles; he is strong 
only in his faculties. In physical strength, how 
much superior is an ox or a horse to a man; in 
fleetness, the dromedary or the eagle. It is 
through mental strength only that man becomes 
the superior and governor of all animals. 

{twas not the design of Providence that the work 
of the world should be performed by muscular 
strength. God has filled the earth and imbued 
the elements with energies of greater power than 
that of all the inhabitants of a thousand planets like 
ours. Whence come our necessaries and our lux- 
uries?—those comforts and appliances that make 
the difference between a houseless wandering tribe 
of Indians in the far West, and a New England 
village? They do not come wholly or principally 


| from the original, unassisted strength of the human 


arm, but from the employment, through intelli- 
gence and skill, of those great natural forces, with 
which the bountiful Creator has filled every part 
of the material Universe. Caloric, gravitation, 
expansibility, compressibility, electricity, chemi- 
cal affinities and repulsions, spontaneous veloci- 
ties—these are the mighty agents which the intel- 
lect of man harnesses to the car of improvement. 


| The application of water, and wind, and steam, to 


the propulsion of machinery, and to the transport- 
ation of men and merchandise from place to place, 


_ has added ten thousand fold to the actual products 


_a thousand spindles or looms, which a stream of 


| these same “five handred men, starting from the 


_ same point, and attempting the same distance, with 
expediency-of establishing Cotton Manufactories in South || all the pedestrian’s or the equestrian’s toil and 


‘| tardiness. The cotton mills of Massachusetts will 


of human industry. How small the wheel which 
the stoutest laborer can turn, and how soon will 
he be weary. Compare this with a wheel driving 


water can turn, and never tire., A locomotive will 
take five hundred men, and bear them on their 
journey hundreds of miles in a day. 





their service, confront and overcome the raging of 
| the elements—breasting tempests and tides, esca- 
|| ping reefs and lee-shores, and careering triumphant 
| around the globe. The velocity of winds, the 
|, weight of waters, and the rage of steam, are pow- 
| ers, each one of which is infinitely stronger than 
all the strength of all the nations and races of man- 
| kind, were it all gathered into a single arm. And 
‘| all these energies are given us on one condition— 
| the condition of inteiligence—that is, of educa- 
| tion. 
| Had God intended that the work of the world 
|| should be done by human bones and sinew’s, he 
| would have given us an arm as solid and strong 
as the shaft of a steam engine; and enabled us to 
stand, day and night, and turn the crank of a 
| steam ship while sailing to Liverpool or Calcutta. 
| Had God designed the human muscles to do the 
|| work of the world, then, instead of the ingredients 
| of gun-powder or gun-cotton, and the expansive 
| force of heat, he would have given us hands which 
| could take a granite quarry and break its solid 
\| acres into suitable and symmetrical blocks, as ea- 
|| sily as we now open an orange. Had he intended 
} us for bearing burdens, he would have given us 
|| Atlantean shoulders, by wiich we could carry the 
|, vast freights of rail-car and steamship, as a porter 
'| carries his pack. He would have given us lungs 
‘| by which we could blow fleets before us; and 
|| wings to sweep over ocean wastes. But, instead 
‘| of iron arms, and Atlantean shoulders, and the 
| lungs of Boreas, he has given us a mind, a soul, a 
| capacity of acquiring knowledge, and thus of ap- 

propriating a!l these energies of nature to our own 

use. Instead of a telescopic and microscopic eye, 
| he has given us power to invent the telescope and 
the microscope. Instead of ten thousand fingers, 
| he has given us genius inventive of the power- 
loom and the printing press. Without a cultivated 
| intellect, man is among the weakest of all the dy- 
|| namical forces of nature;* with a cultivated intel- 
|| lect, he commands them all. 

And now, what does the slave-maker do? He 
abolishes this mighty power of the intellect, and 
uses only the weak, degraded, and half animated 
forces of the human limbs. A thousand slaves 
may stand by a river, and to them it is only an 
object of fear or superstition. An intelligent man 
| surpasses the ancient idea of a river-god; he stands 
by the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the Merrimack, 
or the Connecticut; he commands each to do more 
work than could be performed by a hundred thou- 
sand men—to saw timber, to make cloth, to grind 
corn—and they obey. Ignorant slaves stand upon 
| a coal mine, and to them it is only a worthless part 
| of the inanimate earth. An intelligent man uses 
| the same mine to print a million of books. Slaves 

will seek to obtain the same crop from the same 
'| field, year after year, though the pabulum of thas 
|| erop is exhausted; the intelligent man, with his 
chemist’s eye, sees not only the minutest atoms of 
the earth, but the imponderable gases that per- 
meate it, and he is rewarded with an unbroken suc- 
cession of Juxuriant harvest. 
Nor are these advantages confined to those de- 
rtments of nature where her mightiest forces are 
| rotfzht into requisition. In accomplishing what- 
ever requires delicacy and precision, nature 1s as 
| much more perfect than man, as she is more pow- 
| erful in whatever requires strength. Whether in 
| greatorin small operations, all the improvementsin 
the mechanical and the useful arts come as directly 
! from intelligence, as a bird comes out of a shell, or 
the beautiful colors of a flower out of sunshine. The 
slave-worker is forever prying at the short end of 
Nature’s lever, and using the back instead of the 
edge of her finest instruments. _ . 

Sir, the most abundant proof exists, derived from 

all departments of human industry, that unedu- 














Look at | cated labor is comparatively unprofitable labor. 

have before me the statements of a number of 
the most intelligent gentlemen of Massachusetts, 
affirming this fact as the result of an experience 
extending over many years, In 
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Slavery and the Territories—Mr. Mann. 


: : 3 {| , : ‘ : 
fave no native born child wholly without school |) system requires a separation of school children 


instruction; but the degrees of attainment, of men- 


tal development, are various. Half a dozen years | 


azo, the Massachusetts Board of Education ob- 
tained statements from large numbers of our mas- 


yer manufacturers, authenticated from the books | 
of their respective establishments, and covering a 
series of years, the result of which was, that in- || 
creased wages were found in connection with in- | 
creased intelligence, just as certainly as increased | 
heat raises the mercury in the thermometer. For- | 
eicners, and those coming from other States, who | 
made their marks when they receipted their bills, | 


earned the least; those who had a moderate, or 
jimited education, occupied a middle ground on 
the pay-roll,; while the intelligent young women 
who worked in the mills in winter, and taught 


schocls in summer, crowned the list. The larger | 


capital, in the form of intelligence, yielded the 


furger interest in the form of wages. This in- || 
quiry was not confined to manufactures, but was | 
extended to other departments of business, where | 


the results of labor could be made the subject of 
exact measurement. 


This is aniversatly so. The mechanic sees it || 
when he compares the work of a stupid with that | 


of an awakened mind. The traveller sees it, when 
he passes from an educated into an uneducated 


nation. Sir, there are countries in Europe, lying |) 
side by side, where, without compass or chart, | 
without bound or land-imark, I could run the line | 


of demarcation between the two, by the broad, 
legible characters which ignorance has written on 
roads, fields, houses, and the persons of men, 
women, and children, on one side, and which 
knowledge has inscribed on the other. 

This difference is most striking in the mechanic 
arts; but it is clearly visible also in husbandry. 


into four, or at least, into three classes, according 
to ages and attainments. Without this gradation, 
' a school is bereft of more than half its efficiency. 
' Now, this can never be done in an agricultural 
community, where there are two classes of men— 
one to do all the work, and the other to seize all 
the profits. With New England habits of indus- 
try, and with that diversified labor which would 
be sure to spring from intelligence, the State of 


support all the population of the New England 
States, and fill them with abundance. 

Mr. BAYLY. We have as great a population 
as New England now. 

Mr. MANN. As great a population as New 
England! 

Mr. BAYLY. We send fifteen Representa- 


tives. 


slaves?) 

Mr. MANN. Massachusetts alone sends ten 
Representatives, 

{A voice: And the rest of New England twenty- 
one more. ] 

Mr. MANN. I say, sir, the single State of Vir- 
ginia could support in abundance the whole popu- 
lation of New England. With such a free popu- 
lation, the school children would be so numerous 
that public schools might be opened within three 
or four miles of each other all over its territory— 
the light of each of which, blending with its neigh- 
| boring lights, would illumine the whole land. They 
| would be schools, too, in point of cheapness, within 
| every man’s means. The degrading idea of pauper 

schools would be discarded forever. But what is 
| the condition of Virginia now? One-quarter part 
| of all its adult free white population are unable to 


| 
| 


Not the most fertile soil, not mines of silver and || read or write; and were proclaimed to be so by a 
old, can make a nation rich without intelligence. || late Governor, in his annual message, without pro- 


ho ever had a more fertile soil than the Egyp- | 
tians?- Who have handled more silver and gold | 
than the Spaniards? The universal cultivation of || 
the mind and heart is the only true source of opu- || 
lence;—the cultivation of the mind, by which to |. 
lay hold on the treasures of nature; the cultivation || 
of the heart, by which to devote those treasures to | 
beneficent uses. Where this cultivation exists, no | 
matter how barren the soil or ungenial the clime, || 
there comfort and competence will abound; for it || 
is the intellectual and moral condition of the culti- | 
vator that impoverishes the soil, o@makes it teem || 
with abundance. He who disobeys the law of || 
God in regard to the culture of the intellectual and || 





ducing any reform. Their remedy is to choose a 
Governor who will not proclaim such a fact. When 
has Virginia, in any State or national election, 
given a majority equal to the number of its voters 
unable to read or write? A republican Govern- 
ment supported by the two pillars of slavery and 
ignorance ! 

In South Carolina there is also a fund for the 


| Support < peen schools; but this had become so 


useless, and was so disdained by its objects, that 
a late Governor of the State, in his annual mes- 
sage, recommended that it should be withdrawn 
from them altogether. 


{A voice: And how many of them represent || 


Yet in many of the slave States there are beauti- 


spiritual nature, may live in the valley of the Nile, || ful paper systems of common schools—dead laws 


but he can rear only the “ lean kine’? of Pharaoh; 


|| in the statute books—but the census tells us how | 
} 


but he who obeys the highest law, may dwell in |; profitless they have been. In 1840, in the fifteen 


the cold and inhospitable regions of Scotland of of || slave States and Territories, there were only 
New England, and “ well-formed and fat-fleshed || 201,085 scholars at the primary schools. In the 
kine’’ shall feed on all his meadows. If Pharoah || same class of schools, in the free States, there were 
will be a task-master, and will not let the bond- || 1,626,028—eight times as many; New York alone 


men go freey the corn in his field shal! be the ** seven | 





had 502,367, or two and a half times as many. 


thin ears blasted by the east wind;” but if he will | The scholars in the primary schools of Ohio alone 


obey the commandments of the Lord, then, be- 
hold, there shall be “ seven ears of corn upon one 
stalk, all rank and good.” Sir, the sweat of a 
slave poisons the soil upon which it falls; his 
breath is mildew to every green thing; his tear 
withers the verdure it drops upon. 

But slavery makes the general education of the 
whites impossible. You cannot have general edu- 
cation without common schools. Common schools 
cannot exist where the population is sparse. 
Where slaves till the soil, or do the principal part 
of whatever work is done, the free population must 

Sparse. Slavery, then, by an inexorable law, 
denies general education to the whites. ‘Phe Provi- 
dence of God is just and retributive. Create a serf 
caste and debar them from education, and you 
necessarily debar a great portion of the privileged 
class from education also. It is impossible, in the 
Present state of things, or in any state of things 
which can be foreseen, to have free and universal 
education in aslave State. The difficulty is insur- 
mountable. For a well-organized system of com- 
mon schools, there should be two hundred chil- 
dren, at least, living in such proximity to each 
other that the oldest of them can come together to 
acentral school. [t is not enough to gather from 
within a circle of half a dozen miles diameter fifty 
or sixty children fora single school. This brings 
all agesand all studies into the same room. A good 


|| outnumbered all those in the fifteen slave States 
‘| and Territories, by more than 17,000. In the 
‘| slave States, almost one-tenth part of the free white 
|| population, over twenty years of age, are unable 
|| to read and write. Inthe free States, less than one 
i in one hundred and fifty; and at least four-fifths of 
} these are foreigners, who ought not to be included 
in the computation. Many of the slave States, 
|| too, have munificent school funds. Kentucky has 
|| one of more thana million of dollars; Tennessee 
i of two millions; yet, in 1837, Governor Clarke, of 
|| Kentucky, declared, in his message to the Legis- 
| lature, that ‘“‘one-third of the adult population 
| were unable to write their names;’’ and in the 
‘| State of Tennessee, according to the last census, 
sons. Surely it would take more than five of 
these to make three freemen; for the more a State 
has of them, the less of intelligent freedom will 








there be in it. And if the schools in the slave | 
States are compared with the schools in the free | 
States, the deficiency in quality will be as great as 


the deficiency in number. 
| Sir, during the last ten years I have had a 
| most extensive correspondence with the intelligent 
friends of education in the slave States. They 
earn for progress, but they cannot obtain it. 
ey procure laws to be , but there is no 


one to execute them. They set forth the benefits 


there were 58,531 of the same description of per- | 
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and the blessings of education, but they speak in 
a vacuum, and no one hears the appeal. Ifa 
parent wishes to educate his children, he must 
send them from home, and thus suffer a sort of 
bereavement, even while they live; or he must 
employ a tutor or governess in his family, which 
few are able todo. The rich may do it, but what 
becomes of the children of the poor? In cities the 
obstacles are less; but the number of persons resi- 


sure || dent in cities is relatively small. All this is the 
Virginia, which skirts us here on the south, would 


inevitable consequence of slavery; and it is as im- 
possible for free, thorough, universal education, to 
coexist with slavery, as for two bodies to occupy 
the same’ space at the same time. Slavery would 
abolish education if it should invade a free States 
education would abolish slavery if it could invade 
a slave State. 

Destroying common education, slavery destroys 
| the fruits of common education—the inventive 
mind, practical talent, the power of adapting 
| means to ends in the business of life. Whence 
, have come all those mechanical and scientific im- 
| provements and inventions which have enriched 
| the world with so many comforts, and adorned it 
| with so many beauties; which to-day give enjoy- 
ments and luxuries to a common family in a New 

England village, which neither Queen Elizabeth, 
| of England, nor any of her proud court, ever 

dreamed of but a little more than two centuries 
|ago? Among whom have these improvements 
| originated? Alt history and experience affirm that 
' they have come, and must come, from people 
/ among whom education is most generous and un- 
| confined. Increase the constituency, if I may se 

speak, of developed intellect, and you increase, in 
an equal ratio, the chances of inventive, creative 
genius. From what part of our own country have 
| come the application of steam to the propulsion of 
| boats for commercial purposes, or of wheels for 
‘| manufacturing purposes? Where have the vari- 
ous and almost infinite improvements been made, 
which have resulted in the present perfection of 
cotton and woollen machinery? Whence came 
the invention of the cotton-gin, and the great im- 
| provements in railroads? Where was born the 
mighty genius who invented the first lightning rod, 
| which sends the electric fluid harmless into the 
| earth; or that other genius, not less beneficent, 
' who invented the second lightning rod, which 
| sends the same fluid from city to city on messages 
of business or of affection? Sir, these are results 
|| which you can no more have without common 
'| education, without imbuing the public mind with 
|| the elements of knowledge, than you can have 
| corn without planting, or harvests without sun- 
shine. 

Look into the Patent Office reports, and see in 
what sections of country mechanical improvements 
and the application of science to the useful arts 
| have originated. Out of five hundred and seventy- 
two patents issued in 1847, only sizty-six were to 
the slave States. The patents annually issued, it 
| is true, are a mingled heap of chaff and wheat, but 
| some of it is wheat worthy of Olympus. I think 
the Patent Office reports show, that at least six or 
eight times as many patents have been taken out 
for the North as for the South. What improve- 
ments will a slave ever make in agricultural im- 
plements; in the manufacture of metals; in pre- 
paring wool, cotton, silk, fur, or paper; in chem- 
_ teal processes; in the application of steam; in 
| philosophical, nautical, or optical instraments; in 
| civil engineering, architecture, the construction of 
_ roads, canals, wharves, bridges, docks, piers, &c.; 
in hydraulics or pneumatics; in the application of 
the mechanical powers; in household furniture, or 
wearing apparel; in printing, binding, engraving, 
&c., &c.? This question, when put in reference 
to slaves, appears ridiculous; and yet it is no more 
‘absurd, when asked in reference to an ignorant 
| siave, than when asked in reference to an unedu- 
' cated white man. The fact that the latter is a voter 
_ makes no difference, notwithstanding the common 
opinion, in certain latitudes, that it does. All such 

improvements come from minds which have had 

an early awakening, and been put on scientific 
trains of thought in their childhood and youth—a 
| thing utterly impossible for the people at large, 
_ without common schools. 


|| These are causes; now look at effects. In three 
|| New England States, the iron manufacture is 


i twenty times as much, according to the popula- 
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more of the ore than they. In cotton, we can 
hardly find a fraction low enough to express the 
difference. The ship-building in Maine and Mas- 
sachuaetts is thirty-five times as much as in Vir- 
ginia. ‘The North comes to the South, cuts their 
timber, carries it home, manufactures it, and then 
brings it back wrought into a hundred different 
forms, to be sold to those who would sce it rot be- 
fore their eyes. 

Can any man give a reason why Norfolk should 
not have grown like New York, other than the 
difference in the institutions of the people? James- 
town was settled before Plymouth, and had natural 
advantages superior to it. Plymouth now has a 
population of between seven and eight thousand, 
is worth two millions of dollars, and taxed itself 
last year, for schools and school-houses, more 
than seven thousand dollars. I ought rather to 
say, that it invested more than seven thousand dol- 
Jars in a kind of stock that yielda a hundred per 
cent. income. How many bats there may be in 
the ruins of Jamestown, the last census does not 
inform us. ‘The books printed at the South, I sup- 
pose not to be one-fiflieth part the number printed 
atthe North. In maps, charts, engravings, and 
so forth, the elements of comparison exist only on 
one side. 

Out of universal education come genius, skill, 
and enterprise, and the desire of bettering one’s 
condition. Industry and frugality are their eon- 
comitants. Diversified labor secures a home mar- 
ket. Diligence earns much, but the absence of the 
vices of indolence saves more. 
abound, while capital accumulates. After the home 
consumption is supplied, there is a surplus for ex- 
port. The balance of trade is favorable. All the 
higher institutions of learning and religion ean be 
liberally supported. ‘These institutions impart an 
elevated and moral tone to society. Hence efforts 
for all kinds of social ameliorations. ‘Temperance 
societies spring up. Societies for preventing crime; 
for saving from pauperism; for the reform of pris- 
ons and the reformation of prisoners; for peace; 


for sending missionaries to the heathen; for diffue | 


sing the gospel,—all these, where a sound educa- 


tion is given, grow up, in the order of Providence, | 


as an ouk grows out of an acorn. 


In one thing the South has excelled—in training | 
statesmen. ‘The primary and the ultimate effects | 


of slavery upon this fact are so well set forth in a 


late sermon by Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Con- |) 


necticut, that I will read a passage from it: 


* And here, since this institation of slavery, entering into 
the fortunes of our history, complicates, in so many ways, 


the disorders we suffer, | must pause a few moments to | 
sketch its characteristics. Shavery, itis not to be demed, isan | 


essentially barbarous institution. It gives us, leo, that sign 
which is the perpetual distinction of barbarism, that it has 
no law of progress. The highest level it reaches, is the 
level at which it begins. Indeed, we need not scruple to 


allow that it has yielded us one considerable advantage, in | 


’ | _ Look into Silliman’s Journal, or the volumes of | 
For while the northern people were generally delving in | 


virtue of the fact, that it produces its best condition first. 


labor, for many generations, to create a condition of com- 
fort, slavery set the masters at once on a footing of ease, 


gave them leisure for elegant intercourse, for unprofessional | 


studies, and seasoned their character thus with that kind of 


cultivation which distinguishes men of society. A class of || 
esmen were thus raised up, who were prepared to figtre . ° . 

—_ : P» oe eed. |) Le classic models of writing, Channing, Everett, | 

on manners and social address. But now the scale is chan- | 

ging. Free labor is rising, at length, into a state of wealth | 

and comfort, to take the lead of American society. Mean- | 

while, the foster sons of slavery—the high families, the | 


as leaders in scenes of public life, where so much depends 


statesmen—gradually receding in character, as they must 
under this vicious institution, are receding also in power and 
influence, and have been ever since the Revolution. Sia- 
very is a condition against nature; the curse of nature, 
therefore, is on it, and it bows to its doom by a law as irre- 
sistible as gravity. It produces a condition of ease which 
is not the reward of labor, and a state of degradation which 
is not the curse of idleness. Therefore, the ease it enjoys 
cannot but end ina curse, and the degradation it suffers can- 
not rise intoa blessing, It nourishes imperious and violent 
passions. It makes the masters solitary sheiks on their es- 
tates, forbidding thus the possibility of public schools, and 
preventing also that condensed form of society which is 
necessary to the vigorous maintenance of churches. Edu- 
cation and religion thus displaced, the dinner table only re- 
mains, and on this hangs, in great part, the keeping of the 
social state. But however highly we may estimate the hu- 


; Sr ae \! 
ion, as it is in Virginia, and yet Virginia has far | 


Hence comforts | 


| 


manizing power of hospitality, it cannot be regarded as any 





in place of elegance, or assurance substituted for ease ; nei- 
ther is it to be master of a fluent speech, or to garnish the 


same with stale quotations from the classics; much Jess is | 


in to live in the Don Juan vein, accepting barbarism by po- 
etic inspiration—the sume which a late noble poet, drawing 
out of Turks and pirates, became the chosen laureate of 


slavery,—not any or all of these ean make up such a style of | 


man, or of life, as we in this age demand. We have come 
| up now to a point where we look for true intelectual refine- 
ment, aud a ripe state of personal culture. Bat how clearly 
is it seen to be a violation of its own laws, for Savery to 
produce a genuine scholar, or a man who, in any depart- 
ment of excellence, unless it be in polities, is not a full een- 
tury behind his time. And if we ask for what is dearer and 
better still, for a pure Christian morality, the youth of sla- 
very are trained in no sneh habits as are most congenial to 
virtue. The point of honor is the only principle many of 


them know. Violence and dissipation bring down every | 
succeeding generation to a state continually lower; so that | 
now, after a hundred and fifty years are passed, the shive- || 
holding territory may be described as a vast missionary | 


ground, and one a0 uncomfortable to the faithful ministry of 
Christ, by reason of its jealous tempers, and the Known re- 


pugnanee it has to many of the first maxims of the Gospel, | 


that scarcely a missionary ean be found to enter it. Con- 
nected with this moral decay, the resources of nature also 
are exhausted, and her fertile territories changed to a desert 
by the uncreating power of a spendthrift institution, And 
| then, having made a waste where God had made a garden, 
slavery vathers up the relics of bankruptey, and the baser 
relies stl of virtue and atl manty enterprise, and goes forth 
to renew, on a virgin soil, its dismal and forlorn history. 
Thus, at length, has been produced what may be called the 
howie-Knife style of civilization, and the new west of the 
South is overrun by it—a spirit of blood which defies all 
laws of God and man; honorable, but not honest; prompt 
to resent an injury, slack to discharge a debt; educated to 
ease, and readicr, of course, when the means of living fail, 
to find them at the gambling table or the race ground, than 
in any work of indastry—probably squandering the means 
_ of living there, to relieve the tedium of ease itself.” 


The free schools of the North lead to the com- 


mon diffusion of knowledge and the enced of 


society. The private schools of the South divide 
men into patricians and plebeians; so that, in the 


latter, a nuisance grows out of education itself. In |! 


the publie schools of New York there are libraries 
now amounting to more than a million of volumes. 


[n the schools of Massachusetts, the number of || 
_ volumes is relatively less, but the quality is greatly |, 
In each of these States, within half an 


superior. 
hour’s walk of the poorest farm-house or mechan- 
ic’s shop, there isa library, free and open to every 
child, containing works of history, biography, trav- 
els, ethics, natural science, &c., &c., which will 
supply him with the noblest capital of intelligence 
wherewith to commence the business of making 
himself a useful and intelligent citizen. With the 
| exception of New Orleans, (whose free schools 
|, were commenced and have been presided over by a 
Massachusetts man,) and three or four other cities, 
_all the libraries in the public schools of the slave 
|, States could be carried in a school-boy’s satchel. 
The libraries of all the universities and colleges of 
the South contain 223,416 volumes; those of the 
| North, 593,897 volumes. The libraries of southern 


theological schools, 22,800; those of northern, 
102,080. 


the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
| inquire whence thecommunicationscome? Where 
live the historians of the country, Sparks, Pres- 
_cott, Bancroft; the poets, Whittier, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Lowell; the jurists, Story, Kent, Wheaton; 


Sigourney, and Mrs. Child? All this proceeds 
from no superiority of natural endowment on 
|| the one side, or inferiority on the other. The 
|| southern States are all within what may be called 
1 ** the latitudes of genius;”’ for there is a small belt 
| around the globe, comprising but a few degrees of 
| latitude, which has produced all the distinguished 
i men who have ever lived. I say this difference 
i] 

|| The mental endowments at the South are equal to 
those in any part of the world. But it comes be- 
| cause in one quarter the common atmosphere is 
| vivified with knowledge, electric with ideas, while 
| slavery gathers its Beotian fogs over the other. 
| What West Point has been to our armies in Mex- 
ico, that, and more than that, good schools would 





sufficient spring of charactcr, It is neither a school nor a || OR ie inaeeigence and inves Prey ¢ 


gospel. And when it comes of self indulgence, or only seeks 
relief for the tedium of an idle life, scarcely does it bring 
with it the blessings of a virtue. The accomplishments it 
yields are of a mock quality, rather than of a real, having 
ahout the same relation to a substantial and finished culture 
that honor has to character. This kind of currency will 
pass no longer; for, it is not expense without comfort, or 


|| It may seem a little out of place, but I cannot for- 
| 


'| bear here adverting to one point, which, as a lover 


our country. 


of children and a parent, touches me more deeply 
than any other. To whom are intrusted at the 
South the early care and nurture of children? It 
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splendor set in disorder, as diamonds in pewter ; itis not airs | has been thou 


Irving; the female writers, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. | 


| results from no difference in natural endowment. | 
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ht by many educators and metaphy- 
|| sicians, that children learn as much before the ave 
| of seven years as ever afterwards. Who, at the 
1 South, administers this early knowledge—these 
'| ideas, these views, that have such sovereign efficac 
|| in the formation of adult character? Who has the 
custody of children during this ductile, forming 
receptive period of life—a period when the mind 
absorbs whatever is brought into contact with jt 2 
Sir, the children of the South, more or less, and 
_ generally more, are tended and nurtured by slaves, 
Ignorance, superstition, vulgarity, passion, and 
| perhaps impurity, are the breasts at which they 
‘nurse. Whatever other afflictions God may see 
fit to bring upon me, whatever other mercies He 
may withhold, may He give me none but persons 
_ of intelligence, refinement, of moral excellence, to 
walk with my children during the imitative years 
of their existence, and lead them in the paths of 
knowledge, and breathe into their hearts the breath 
ofa moral and religious life. 

Before considering the moral character of sla- 
very, I wish to advert for a moment to the position 
which we occupy as one of the nations of the earth, 
in this advancing period of the world’s civilization, 
|, Nations, like individuals, have a character. The 
} date of the latter is counted by years; that of the 
| former by centuries. No man can have any self- 
| respect who is not solicitous about his posthumous 

_reputation. No man can be a patriot who feels 
| neither joy nor shame at the idea of the honor or 
| of the infamy which his age and his country shal} 
| 


| 


| 


leave behind them. Nations, like individuals, have 
characteristic objects of ambition. Greece coveted 
_ the arts; Rome gloried in war; but liberty has been 
| the goddess of our idolatry. Amid the storms of 
| freedom were we cradled; in the struggles of free- 
| dom have our joints been knit; on the rich aliment 


| of freedom have we grown to our present stature. 
| With a somewhat too boastful spirit, perhaps, have 
_ we challenged the admiration of the world for our 
devotion to liberty; but anenthusiasm for the rights 
of man is so holy a passion that even its excesses 
are not devoid of the beautiful. We have not only 
won freedom for ourselves, but we have taught its 

sacred lessons to others. The shout of ‘ death 
| to tyrants and freedom for maug,’’ which pealed 
| through this country seventy years ago, has at 
| length reached across the Atlantic; and whoever 
| has given an attentive ear to the sounds which 
| have come back to us, within the last few months 
from the Eurgpean world, cannot have failed to 
perceive that they were only the far-traveled echoes 
of the American ledinanies of Independence. But 
in the divine face of our liberty there has been one 
foul, demoniac feature. Whenever her votaries 
would approach her to worship, they have been 
fain to draw a veil over one part of her visage to 
conceal its hideousness. Whence came this de- 
formity on her otherwise fair and celestial counte- 
nance? Sad is the story, but it must be told. Her 
mother was a vampire. As the daughter lay help- 
_ less in her arms, the beldam tore open her living 
| flesh, and feasted upon her life-blood. Hence this 
| unsightly wound, that affrights whoever beholds 

it. But, sir, | must leave dallying with these am- 
| biguous metaphors, One wants the plain, sinewy, 





| Saxon tongue, to tell of deeds that should have 
'shamed devils. Great Britain was the mother. 
Her American colonies were the daughter. The 
|| mother lusted for gold. To get it, she made part- 
nership with robbery and death. Shackles, chains, 
|| and weapons for human butchery, were her outfit 
|| in trade. She made Africa her hunting ground. 
| She made its people her prey, and the unwilling 
| colonies her market-place. She broke into the 
Ethiop’s bome, as a wolf into a sheep-fold at mid- 
/night. She set the continent a-flame that she 
| might seize the affrighted inhabitants as they ran 
shrieking from their blazing hamlets, The aged 
‘and the infant she left for the vultures; but the 
strong men and the strong women she drove, 
scourged and bleeding, to the shore. Packed and 
z like merchandise between unventilated 








decks, so close that the tempést without could not 
ruffie the pestilential air within, the voyage was 
begun. Once a day the hatches were opened to 
receive food, and disgorge the dead. ousands 
and thousands of corpses, which she plunged into 
the ocean from the dec of her slave ships, she 
counted only as the tare of commerce. The blue 
monsters of the deep became familiar with her 
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pathway; and, not more remorseles than she, they 
shared her plunder. At length the accursed vessel 
reached the foreign shore. And there monsters of 
the land, fiercer and feller than any that roam the 
watery plains, rewarded the robber by purchasing 
his spoils. 

For more than a century did the madness of this 
trafic rage. During all those years, the clock of 
eternity never counted out a minute that did not 
witness the cruel death, by treachery or violence, 
of some son or daughter, some father or mother, 
of Africa. The three millions of slaves that now 
darken our southern horizon are the progeny of 
these progenitors—a doomed race, fated and suf- | 
fering from sire to son. But the enormities of the | 
mother country did not pass without remonstrance. 
Many of the colonies expostulated against, and 
rebuked them. The New England colonies, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, presented to the 
throne the most humble and suppliant petitions, | 
praying for the abolition of the trade. The Colo- 
nial Legislatures passed laws against it. But their | 
petitions were spurned from the throne. Their 
laws were vetoed by the governors. In informal 
negotiations, attempted with the ministers of the 
Crown, the friends of the slave were made to un- | 
derstand that royalty turned an adder’s ear to their 
prayers. The profoundest feelings of lamenta- 
tion and abhorrence were kindled in the bosoms 
of his western subjects by this flagitious conduct | 
of the King. In that dark catalogue of crimes, 
which led our fathers to forswear allegiance to the 
British throne, its refusal to prohibit the slave trade | 
to the colonies is made one of the most prominent 
of those political offences which are said to ‘define || 
atyrant.’? In the original draught of the Decla- 
rauon of Independence, this crime of King George 
the Third is set forth in the following words: 

“He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the per- | 
sons of a distant people who never offended him, captivating 
and carrying them into slaveryin another hemisphere, or to | 
incur miserable death in their transportation thither. This | 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the | 
warfare of the Curisti1an King of Great Britain. Deter- 
mined to keep a market where MEN should be bought and 
sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable 
commerce.” 

Now, if the King of Great Britain prostituted 
his negative, that slavery might not be restricted, 
what, in after times, shall be said of those who 
prostitute their affirmative, that it may be extended? 
Yet it is now proposed, in some of the State Legis- 
latures, and in this Capitol, to do precisely the same 
thing in regard to the Territory of Oregon, which | 
was done by Great Britain to her transatlantic | 
possessions; not merely to legalize slavery there, 
but to prohibit its inhabitants from prohibiting it. , 
Though three thousand miles west of Great Brit- , 
ain, she had certain constitutional rights over us, 
and could affect our destiny. ‘Though the inhabit- 
ants of Oregon are three thousand miles west of | 
us, yet we have certain constitutional rights over | 
them, and can affect their destiny. Great Britain | 
annulled our laws for prohibiting slavery; we | 
propose to annul an existing law of Oregon pro- | 
hibiting slavery. If the execrations of mankind |! 
are yet too feeble and too few to punish Great || 
Britain for her wickedness, what scope, what full- 
ness, what eternity of execration and anathema, 
will be a sufficient retribution upon us, if we volun- 
leer tocopy herexample? It was in the eighteenth 
century, when the mother country thus made mer- | 
chandise of human beings—a time when liberty | 
was a forbidden word in the languages of Europe. 
It is in the nineteenth century, that we propose to 
reénact, and on an ampler scale, the same execra- | 
ble villany—a time when liberty is the rallying- 
cry of ail Christendom. So great has been the | 
progress of liberal ideas within the last century, | 
that what was venial at its beginning is unpardon- | 
able at its close. To drive coffies of slaves from || 
here to Oregon, in the middle of the nineteenth (| 
century, is more infamous than it was to bring | 
cargoes of slaves from Africa here, in the middle || 
of the eighteenth, Yet such is the period that | 
men would select to perpetuate and to increase the | 
horrors of this traffic. 

Sir, how often, on this floor, have indignant | 
remonstrances been addressed to the North, for 

agitating the subject of slavery? How often have 
we at the North been told that we were inciting 


j 
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insurrection, fomenting a servile war, putting the 
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| against them, they will forfeit every claim to sym- 


, land. In speaking of the moral character of slavery, 


/ ought to speak. 


| Slavery in the catalogue of Crime. All the noblest 
| instincts of human nature rebel against it. What- 
ever has been taught by sage, or sung by poet, in | 


| rights of man. 


| be not the most compact, and concentrated, and | ‘ 1 eligt 
condensed system of wrong, which the depravity || Which have been written, both in “sine and in 


| that if he spared that life he made it his own, and 
| thus acquired a right to control it. I deny the 
| right of the captor to the life of his captive; and | 
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black man’s knife to the white man’s throat. The 
air of this Hall has been filled, its walls have been 
as it were sculptured, by southern eloquence, with 
images of devastated towns, of murdered men 
and ravished women; and, as a defence against the 
iniquities of the institution, they have universally 
put in the plea that the calamity was entailed upon 
them by the mother country, that it made a part 
of the world they were born into, and, therefore, 
they could not help it. I have always been dis- 
posed to allow its full weight to this palliation. 
But if they now insist upon perpetrating against 
the whole Western world, which happens at pres- 
ent to be under our control, the same wrongs 
which, in darker days, Great Britain perpetrated 


be so, and if at an y time the superior force should 
change sides, then it follows inevitably, that the 
relation of the parties might be rightfully changed 
by a new appeal to force. 

The same gentleman claims Bible authority for 
slavery. Ele says: ‘I see slavery there tolerated, 
| had almost said inculcated. I see such language 
as this: ‘ Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids 
‘shall be of the heathen that are round about you; 
‘of them shall you buy bondmen and bondmaids; 
‘and ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
‘children after you, to inherit them for a posses- 

| sion,’ ’? &c. Does not the gentleman know, that 
| by the same authority, the Israelitish slaves were 
commanded to despoil their Egyptian masters, and 
| toescape from bondage? Surely the latter is the 
| better authority. If the gentleman’s argument is 
sound, he is bound to advocate a repeal of the act 
ever deny that their slavery at home is a chosen, | of 1793. If the gentleman’s argument is sound, 
voluntary, beloved crime. | the free States, instead of surrendering fugitive 
But let us look, sir, at the moral character of | slaves to their masters, are bound to give those 
slavery. It is proposed not merely to continue | masters a Red-sea reception and embrace; and the 
this institution where it now exists, but to extend || escape of the children of Israel into Canaan is a 
it to the Pacific Ocean—to spread it over the vast || direct precedent for the underground railroad to 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Sir, the conduct |; Canada. 
of governments, like the conduct of individuals, is || Both the gentleman from Kentucky|Mr.Frencu] 
subject to the laws and the retributions of Provi- | yesterday, and the gentleman from Virginia to- 
dence. If, therefore, there is any ingredient of | day, spoke repeatedly, and without the slightest 
wrong in this institution, we ought not to adopt it, | discrimination, of ‘ta slave and a horse,”’ “a slave 
or to permit it, even though it should pour wealth | and a mule,’ &c. What should we think, sir, of 
in golden showers over the whole surface of the | a teacher for our children, or even of a tender of 
| our cattle, who did not recognize the difference 


sir, [ mean to utter no word for the purpose of || between men and mules—between humanity and 


pathy. Sir, hereisatest. Let not southern men, 
who would now force slavery upon new regions, 


| wounding the feelings of any man. On the other | horse-flesh? What should we think, if, on open- 


| ing a work, claiming to be a scientific treatise on 
|| zoology, we should find the author to be ignorant 
| of the difference between biped and quadruped, or 
| between men and birds, or men and fishes? Yet 
such errors would be trifling compared with those 
which have been made through all this debate. 
They would be simple errors in natural history, 
| perhaps harmless; but these are errors—fatal er- 
rors—in humanity and Christian ethics. No, sir; 
all the legislation of the slave States proves that 
they do not treat, and cannot treat, a human being 
as ananimal. I will show that they are ever try- 
ing to degrade him into an animal, although they 
can never succeed. a 
This conscious idea that the state of slavery is a 
state of war—a state in which superior force keeps 
favor of freedom, is a virtual condemnation of || inferior force down—develops and manifests itself 
slavery. Whenever we applaud the great cham- | perpetually. It exhibits itself in the statute-books 
pions of liberty, who, by the sacrifice of life inthe || of the slave States, prohibiting the education of 


hand, I mean not to wound the cause of truth by 
abstaining from the utterance of a word which I 


The institution of slavery is against natural 
right. Jurists, from the time of Justinian—orators, 
from the time of Cicero—poets, from the time of | 
Homer—declare it to be wrong. The writers on 
moral or ethical science—the expounders of the 
law of nations and of God—denounce slavery as | 
an invasion of the rights of man. They find no 
warrant for it in the eternal principles of justice 
and equity; and in that great division which they 
set forth between right and wrong, they arrange | 


‘cause of freedom, have won the homage of the | slaves, making it highly penal to teach them so 
| world and an immortality of fame, we record the | 
| testimony of our hearts against slavery. Where- | 


much as the alphabet; dispersing and punishing 
all meetings where they come together in quest of 
ever patriotism and philanthropy have glowed | knowledge. Look into the statute-books of the free 
brightest—wherever piety and a devout religious || States, and you will find law after law, encourage- 
sentiment have burned most fervently, there has || ment afler encouragement, to secure the diffusion 
been the most decided recognition of the universal || of knowledge. Look into the statute-books of the 
|| slave States, and you find law after law, penalt 


Sir, let us analyze this subject, and see if slavery | after penalty, to secure the extinction of know!- 
edge. Who has not read with delight those books 


of man has ever invented. Slavery is said to have | this country, entitled “ The Pursuit o Knowledge 
had its origin in war. It is claimed that the cap- || under Difficulties,” giving the biographies of illus- 
tor had a right to take the life of his captive; and || trious men, who, by an undaunted and indomita- 
ble spirit, had risen from poe and obscurity 
to the heights of eminence, and blessed the world 
with their achievements in literature, in science, 
even if this right were conceded, I deny his right || and in morals? Yet here, in what we call repub- 
to the life of the captive’s offspring. But this || lican America, are fifteen great States, vying with 
relation between captor and captive precludes the | each other to see which will bring the blackest and 





| idea of peace; for no peace can be made where || most impervious pall of ignorance over three mil- 


lions of human beings; nay, which can do most to 


i fi ey. P bei cluded, it | : 
there is no free agency. Peace being precluded, 1 cena thie pal samen ianntinantctvaietna Ade 


follows inevitably that the state of war continues. | : 
Hence, the state of slavery is a state of war; and || lantic to the Pacific. A . 

though active hostilities may have ceased, they || 1s not knowledge a good? Is it not one of the 
are liable to break out, and may rightfully break || most precious bounties which the all-bountiful 
out, at any moment. How long must our fellow- || Giver has bestowed upon the human race? Sir 
citizens, who were enslaved in Algiers, have con- | John Herschell, possessed of ample wealth, his 
tinued in slavery, before they would have lost the || capacious mind stored with the treasures of inow!- 





edge, surrounded by. the most learned society in 
the most cultivated metropolis in the world, says: 
“If I were to pray for a taste which should stand 
‘ me in stead, under every variety of circumstances, 


right of escape or of resistance? : 

. The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bococx,] in 
his speech this morning, put the right of the slave- 
holder upon a somewhat different ground. He 


‘ me through life, and a shield against its ills, how- 
‘ ever things might go amiss, and the world frown 
‘upon me, it would be a taste for reading.”’ Yet 
it is now pro to colonize the broad regions 
of the West with millions of our fellow-beings, 


fore the existence of civil society, by catching a 
wild one. And so, he added, one man might ac- 
quire property in another man, by subduing him 
to his will. The superior force gave the right, 
whether to the horse or to the man. Now, if this 


| 
/ 
| said a man might acquire property in a horse be- ‘and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to 
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who shall never be able to read a book or write a | reform school for vagrant and exposed children— 
word; to whom knowledge shall bring no delight || so many of whom come to us from abroad—which 
in childhood, no relief in the weary hours of sick- || will cost the State more than a hundred thousand | 
ness or convalescence, no solace in the decrepitude || dollars. An unknown individual has given twenty | 
of age; who shall perceive nothing of the beauties || thousand dollars towards it. We educate all our | 
of art, who shall know nothing of the wonders of || deaf and dumb and blind. An appropriation was | 
science, who shall never reach any lofty, intellect- || made by the last Legislature to establish a school 
nal conception of the attributes of their great Cre- || for idiots, in imitation of those beautiful institu- | 
ator;—deaf to all the hosannas of praise which || tions in Paris, in Switzerland, and in Berlin, where | 
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| were not enough, it is proposed to multiply their 


number tenfold, and to fill upall the western world 
with these proofs of human avarice and guilt. |, 
is proposed that we ourselves should create, and 
should publish to the world, not one, but untold 
millions of ‘* Examples of a Crime on the Life o 
the Soul.’’ It is proposed that the self-styled free. 
men, the welf-atyled Christians, of fifteen great 
States in this American Union, shall engage in the 


nature sings to her Maker; blind in this magnificent || 


the most revolting and malicious of this deplorable | 


work of procreating, rearing, and selling Caspar 





temple which God has builded. | class are tamed into docility, made lovers of order | 

Sir, it is one of the noblest attributes of man that || and neatness, and capable of performing many val- | 
he can derive knowledge from his predecessors. | uable services. The future teacher of this school | 
We possess the accumulated learning ofages. From || is now abroad, preparing himself for his work. | 
ten thousand confluent streams, the river of truth, | A few years ago, Mr. Everett, the present Presi- | 
widened and deepened, has come down to us; and | dent of Harvard College, then Governor of the 
it is among our choicest delights that if we can add | Commonwealth, spoke the deep convictions of Mas- 
to its volume, as it rolls on, it will beara richer | sachusetts people, when, in a public address on 


. . . . . ~ | 
freight of blessings to oursuccessors. But it ishere || education, he exhorted the fathers and mothers of | 


proposed to annul this beneficent law of nature; to | Massachusetts in the following words: ‘* Save,”’ 
repel this proffered bounty of Heaven. It is pro- | said he, “save, spare, scrape, stint, starve, do 
wsed to create a race of men, to whom all the || anything but steal,’? to educate your children. | 
lichts of experience shall be extinguished; whose | And Doctor Howe, the noble-hearted director of | 


hundredth generation shall be as ignorant and as | the Institution for the Blind, lately uttered the || 
| 


barbarous as its first. | deepest sentiments of our citizens, when, in speak- 


t 
} 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


Hausers, often from their own loins; and if an 

further development of soul or of body is allowed 
to the American victims than was permitted to the 
Bavarian child, it is only because such develop- 
ment will increase their market value at the barra- 
coons. It is not from any difference of motive, 


| but only the better to insure that motive’s indul- 


gence. The slave child must be allowed to use 
his limbs, or how could he drudge out his life jy 


| the service of his master? The slave infant must 


be taught to walk, or how, under the shadow of this 
thrice glorious Capitol, could he join a coffle for 
New Orleans? 

I know, sir, that it has been said, within a short 
time past, that Caspar Hauser was an impostor, 


Sir, I hold all voluntary ignorance to be a crime; | ing of our duties to the blind, the deaf and dumb, |! and his story a fiction. Would to God that this 


I hold all enforced ignorance to be a greater crime. || and the idiotic, he said: ** The sight of any hu-| 
Knowledge is essential to all rational enjoyment; |; ‘ man being left to brutish ignorance is always de- 
it is essential to the full and adequate performance | ‘ moralizing to the beholders. There floats not upon 
of every duty. Whoever intercepts knowledge, || ‘ the stream of life a wreck of humanity so utterly 
therefore, on its passage to a human soul; whoever | ‘ shattered and crippled but that its signals of dis- 
strikes down the hand that is outstretched to grasp || ‘ tress should challenge attention and command 
it, is guilty of one of the most heinous of offences. || ‘ assistance.”” 
Add to your virtue, knowledge, says the Apostle; 
but here the command is, be-cloud and be-little by || like these, that, a few weeks ago, I entered this 
ignorance, whatever virtue you may possess. | House—sentiments transfused into my soul from 
Sir, let me justify the earnestness of these ex- || without, even if I had no vital spark of nobleness | 
pressions, by describing the transition of feeling || to kindle them within. Imagine, then, my strong | 
through which I have lately passed. I come from || revulsion of feeling, when the first set, elaborate | 
a community where knowledge ranks next to vir- | speech which I heard, was that of the gentleman | 
tue, in the classification of blessings. On the tenth | from Virginia, proposing to extend ignorance to 
day of April last, the day before I Jeft home for this || the uttermost bounds of this Republic—to legalize 
ace, I attended the dedication of a schoolhouse || it, to enforce it, to necessitate it, and make it eter- 
in Boston which had cost $70,000. The Mayor || nal. Since him, many others have advocated the 
presided, and much of the imtelligence and worth || same abhorrent doctrine. Not satisfied with doom- | 
of the city was present on the occasion: I see by || ing a whole race of our fellow-beings to mental 
a paper which | have this day received, that an- | darkness, impervious and everlasting—not satis- 
other schoolhouse, in the same city, was dedicated | fied with drawing this black curtain of ignorance 


schoolhouses, which had been completed within || across half the continent—they desire to increase 

the lust three months, was $200,000. On Tues- | this race ten, twenty millions more, and to unfold | 
day of this week, a new high schoolhouse, in the | and spread out this black curtain across the other | 
city of Cambridge, was dedicated. Mr. Everett, | half of the continent. When, sir, in the halls of | 
ihe President of Harvard College, was present, || legislation, men advocate measures like this, it is | 
and addressed the assembly in along, and, I need | no figure of speech to say, that their wordsare the | 
not add, a most beautiful speech. That school- || clanking of multitudinous fetters; each gesture of | 
house, with two others to be dedicated within a || their arms tears human flesh with ten thousand | 
week, will have cost $25,000. Last week, in the || whips; each exhalation of their breath spreads | 
neighboring city of Charlestown, a new high | clouds of moral darkness from horizon to horizon. | 
schoolhouse of a most splendid and costly charac- || ‘Twenty yearsago,a sharpsensation ran through | 
acter, was dedicated by the Mayor and city gov- |, the nerves of the civilized world at the story of a | 
ernment, by clergy and laity. But it is not May- | young man, named Caspar Hauser, found in the | 
ors of cities, and Presidents of colleges alone, that | city of Nuremberg, in Bavaria. Though sixteen or | 


engage in the work of consecrating temples of ed- || seventeen years of age, he could not walk nor talk. | 


ucation to the service of the young. Since I have || He heard without understanding; he saw without | 
been here, the Governor of the Commonwealth, | perceiving; he moved without definite purpose. | 
Mr. Briggs, went to Newburyport, a distance of || It was the soul of an infant in the body of an adult. | 
forty miles, to attend the dedication of a school- |, After he had learned tospeak, he related that, from 
house, which cost $25,000. On a late occasion, || his earliest recollection, he had always been kept | 


when the same excellent Chief Magistrate trav- || in a hole so small, that he could not stretch out his 


elled forty miles to attend the dedication of a | limbs, where he saw no light, heard no sound, nor 


| could ever be said of his fellow victims in Amer- 
| iea. 


| 


| 


-againsta white man. The courts will not hear 
| him as a witness. By the principles of the com- 


For another reason slavery is an unspeakable 
wrong. The slave is debarred from testifying 


| mon law, if any man suffers violence at the hands 


Sir, it was all glowing and fervid with sentiments || of another, he can prefer his complaint to magis- 


trates, or to the grand juries of the courts, who 
are bound to give him redress. Hence the law is 


| said to hold up its shield before every man for his 


| protection. It surrounds him in the crowded street 
| and in the solitary place. It guards his treasures 


| with greater vigilance than locks or iron safes; and 


/against meditated aggressions. upon himself, his 
| wife, or his children, it fastens his doors every 
night, more securely than triple bolts of brass, 
But all these sacred protections are denied to the 
slave. While subjected to the law of force, he is 
shut out from the law of right. To suffer injury 
is his, but never to obtain redress. For personal 


| cruelties, for stripes that shiver his flesh and blows 
on Monday of the present week. It was there | between man and nature, between the human soul || 


stated by the Mayor, that the cost of the city || and its God, from the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, || 


that break his bones, for robbery or for murder, 
, neither he nor his friends have preventive, remedy, 
_or recompense. The father, who is a slave, may 
| see son or daughter scored, mangled, mutilated, 
ravished, before his eyes, and he must be dumbas 
a sheep before his shearers. The wife may be 
dishonored in the presence of the husband, and, 
if he remonstrates or rebels, the miscreant who 
could burn with the lust, will barn not less fiercely 
| with a vengeance to be glutted upon his foiler. 

Suppose suddenly, by some disastrous change 
| in the order of nature, an entire kingdom or com- 
munity were to be enveloped in total darkness— 
| to have no day, no dawn, but midnight evermore! 
| Into what infinite forms of violence and wrong 
| would the depraved passions of the human heart 
spring up, when no longer restrained by the light 
of day, and the dangers of exposure! So far as 





| 


|| legal rights against his oppressors are concerned, 


the slave lives in such a world of darkness. A 
hundred of his fellows may stand around him and 
witness the wrongs he suffers, but not one of them 
can appeal to jury, magistrate, or judge, for pun- 
ishment orredress. ‘The wickedest white man, in 


schoolhouse in the country, some speaker con- || even witnessed the face of the attendant who || a company of slaves, bears a charmed life. There 


gratulated the audience because the Governor of | brought jim his scanty food. For many years, 


the Commonwealth had come down from the Ex- || conjecture was rife concerning his history, and all | 
ecutive chair to honor the occasion. ‘* No,’ said |, Germany was searched to discover his origin. Af. | 


he, ** | have come up to the occasion to be honored | ter a long period of fruitless inquiry and specula- 


by it.’ Within the last year, $200,000 have been || tion, public opinion settled down into the belief | 
given by individuals to Harvard College. Within || that he was the victim of some great, unnatural | 


a little longer time than this, the other two colleges || crime; that he a heir to some throne, and | 
in the State have received, together, a still larger | had been sequestere 
endowment, from individuals or the State. | of vast wealth, and had been hidden away by cu- | 
‘These measures are part of a great system which || pidity; or the offspring of criminal indulgence, | 
we are carrying on for the elevation of the race. | and had been buried alive to avoid exposure and | 
Last year, the voters of Massachusetts, in their re- shame. A German, Von Feuerbach, published | 
spective towns, voluntarily taxed themselves about || an account of Caspar, entitled “The Example of 
a million of dollars for the support of common | a Crime on the Life of the Soul.” But why go to | 
schools. We have an old law on the statute-book, || Europe to be thrilled with the pathos of a human 
requiring towns to tax themselves for the support | being shrouded from the light of nature, and cut 
of public schools; but the people have long since | off from a knowledge of duty and of God? To- 
lost sight of this law in the munificence of their || day, in this boasted land of light and liberty, there 
contributions. Massachusetts is now erecting g |! are three million Caspar Hausers; and, as if this 


by ambition; or the inheritor | 





| is not one of the fell passions that rages in his 
bosom which he cannot indulge with wantonness, 
| and to satiety, and the court has no ears to hear 
| the complaint of the victim. How dearly does 
| every honorable man prize character! The law 
denies the slave a character; for, however traduced, 
legal vindication is impossible. : 
And yet, infinitely flagrant as the anomaly is, 
the slave is amenable to the laws of the land for 
all offences which he may commit against others, 
though he is powerless to protect himself by the 
same law from offences which others may commit 
against him. He may suffer all wrong, and the 
courts will not hearken to his testimony; but for the 
first wrong he does, the same courts inflict their 
| severest punishments upon him. This is the reci- 
| procity of slave law—to be forever liable to be 
proved guilty, but never able to prove himself inno- 
cent; a vn subject to all punishments, but, 
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his own oath, to no protection. Hear what is said 
by the highest judicial tribunal of South Carolina: 
« Although slaves are held to be the absolute prop- 
erty of their owners, yet they have the power of 
committing crimes.’’—2d Nott and McCord’s Rep. p. 


179. A negro is so far amenable to the common law, || 


that he may be one of three to constitute the num- 
ber necessary to make a riot.—Ist Bay’s Re., 358. 
By the laws of the same State, a negro may be 
himselfestolen, and he has no redress; but if he 
steals a negro from another, he shall be hung.—2d 
Nott and McCord’s Rep., 179. [nexample of this 


penalty suffered by a slave.] This is the way slave | 
legislatures and slave judicatories construe the | 


command of Christ, ‘* Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye also the same unto 
them.’’? Nay, by the laws of some of the slave 


Siates, where master and slave are engaged in a | 


joint act, the slave is indictable, while the master 
isnot. 

What rights are more sacred or more dear to us 
than the conjugal and the parental? 


civilization, has ever yet been discovered, where 
these rights were unknown or unhonored. The 
beasts of the forest feel and respect them. It is 
only in the land of slaves that they are blotted out 
and annihilated. 


of Parties— Democratic Platform.—Mr. Toombs. 
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only for this right of private judgment; for this | sides the “ bounty scrip."” Then we have millions 


ndependence of another man’s control, in religiousi 

concernments, that the godlike champions of 
| religious liberty periled themselves and perished. 
|| Yet it is this very religious despotism over millions 

of men, which it is now proposed, not to destroy, 
‘| but to create. It is proposed not to break old 
|| fetters and cast them away, but to forge new ones 
}and rivetthem on. Sir, on the continent of Eu- 
|| rope, and in the Tower of London, I have seen the 
| axes, the chains, and other horrid implements of 
death, by which the great defenders of freedom for 
the soul were brought to their finaldoom—by which 
political and religious liberty was cloven down; 
|| but fairer and lovelier to the view were axe and 
|| chain and all the ghastly implements of death ever 
|| invented by religious bigotry or civil despotism to 
|| wring and torture freedom out of the soul of man;— 
'| fairer and lovelier were they all than the parch- 
|| ment-roll of this House on which shall be inscribed 


_can soil with the curse of slavery. [Here the 
|| Chairman’s hammer announced the close of the 
/ hour. Mr. Mawnw had but one topic more which 
|| he designed to elucidate—the inevitable tendency 
| of slavery to debase the standard both of private 
| and of public morals in any community where it 
| exists. ] 


| a law for profaning one additional foot of Ameri- || 
No savage | 
nation, however far removed from the frontiers of | 


Slavery is an unspeakable wrong to the con- 
science. The word ** conscience’’ conveys a com- 
plex idea. It includes conscientiousness; that is, || 
the sentiment or instinct of right and wrong; and || 
intelligence, which is the guide of this seatiment. || 
Conscience, then, implies both the desire or impulse | 
todo right, and also a knowledge of what is right. | 
Nature -endows us with the sentiment, but the | 
knowledge we must acquire. Hence we speak of | 
an “enlightened conscience’’—meaning thereby not 
only the moral sense, but that knowledge of circum- 
stances, relations, tendencies, and results, which | 
is necessary in order to guide the moral sense to | 
just conclusions. Each of these elements is equally | 
necessary to enable a man to feel right and to act | 
right. Mere knowledge, without the moral sense, | 
can take no cognizance of the everlasting distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, and so the blind 
instinct, unguided by knowledge, will be forever 
at fault in its conclusions. The two were made to 
coexist and operate together, by Him who made | 
the human soul. But the impious hand of man 
divorces these twin-capacities, wherever it denies | 
knowledge. If one of these coérdinate powers in | 
the mental realm be annulled by the Legislature, | 


| 
1] 
| 
| 
| 








it may be called law; but it is repugnant to every | 
law and attribute of God. 


soul, and annihilated one of its most sacred attri- | 
butes, in the persons of three millions of our fel- | 
low-men; not satisfied with having killed the con- | 
science, as far as it can be killed by human device, | 
and human force, in an entire race; we are now 

| 

1 


invoked to multiply that race, to extend it over 
regions yet unscathed by its existence, and there 
to call into being other millions of men, upon 
whose souls, and upon the souls of whose poster- 
ity, the same unholy spoliation shall be committed | 
forever. 8 


nature of man. The dearest and most precious of | 
all human rights is the right of private judgment | 
in matters of religion. 1 am interested in nothing | 
else so much as in the attributes of my Creator, | 
and in the relations which he has established be- | 
tween me and Himself, for time and for eternity. | 
To investigate for myself these relations, and their | 
momentous consequences; to ‘* search the Scrip- | 
tures;”’ to explore the works of God in the outward | 
and visible universe; to ask counsel of the sages | 
and divines of the ages gone by,—these are rights 
which it would be sacrilege in me to surrender; 
which it is worse sacrilege in any human being or 
human government to usurp. Yet, by denying 
education to the slave, you destroy not merely the 
right but the power of personal examination in 
regard to all that most nearly concerns the soul’s 
interests. Who so base as not to reverence the | 
mighty champions of religious freedom, in days 
when the dungeon, the rack, and the fagot, were 
the arguments of a government theology? Who 
does not reverence, I say, Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, 
and the whole army of martyrs whose blood red- 
dened the axe of English intolerance? Yet it was 
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STATE OF PARTIES—DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


SPEECH OF MR. ROBERT TOOMBS, 
OF GEORGIA, | 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate 
of the Union, (Mr. Roor, of Ohio, in the chair,) and having | 
under consideration the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill— 

Mr. TOOMBS said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is my purpose to pursue the 
line of discussion marked out by those who have | 
preceded me in this debate, and to submit to the 
committee some remarks upon the condition of the 
Union. lLexpect to exhaust my hour chiefly upon | 
an inquiry into the state of parties, and an expo- | 
sure of some of the resolutions recently passed by | 


the Baltimore Convention, and announced on this 
floor by their friends as the ‘* Democratic plat- 
form.”’ The present condition of the country pre- || 
sents subjects of deep and anxious solicitude to || 


| 
} 


every patriot. The general industry of the country | 


| is now greatly depressed, with nothing in the im- || 
But, not satisfied with having invaded the human || mediate future promising any speedy and perma- 


nentimprovement. The great staple of my section || 
of the Union is below remunerating prices. Cot- 
ton in foreign markets is about as low as it has | 


been at any time since the last war with Great 

Britain. Wheat and corn have receded to unusu- | 
ally low prices, and is depending for the mainte- 

nance of present prices solely upon a declining home | 
market. Manufactories are languishing, and pro- 
visions of all sorts are scarcely paying the cost of | 
production. Our trade and commerce generally | 
are apiece? affected by these depressing causes. | 


a more cheering prospect. Our revenue, after be- 


ing unnaturally stimulated and enlarged by tem- | 
porary causes, arising mainly out of the general | 
scarcity of corn and provisions, and partial famine 
in Europe, is now daily declining. Our wants are 


increasing, alarmingly increasing, and our mears 


| and moderation in our public councils. 


| chair. 


of unadjusted claims, and deficiencies in appropri- 
ations; large claims for horses and other property 
lost or destroyed in the public service; California 
claims amounting to six hundred thousand dollars, 
| arising out of that yet unexplained * white bear” 
revolution. Then we have pensions to pay to the 
mutilated living, and to the widows aid orphans 
of the patriotic dead; and the Government asks for 
appropriations to your army and navy, under the 
peace establishment, double their cost before this 
war. To these embarrassments upon your treags- 
ury, this hard money Administration has added the 
issue of above thirteen millions of dollars (part of 
the loans before referred to) of paper money, re- 
ceivable in public dues, so unwisely arranged that 
it will all press down upon an exhausted treasury 
the first moment of commercial disaster. These 
are not all, but only some of the financial diffieul- 
ties which demand our attention. But besides these 
difficulties, which the mighty resources of our 
| country, its almost limitless capacity for produc- 
tion, and indomitable energy of our people may 
soon overcome, we have graver difficulties visible 
in the political horizon: more foolish than the Tro- 
jans who pulled down their walls for the admission 
of the Greek horse, filled with armed men, we have 
trodden down the barriers of our Constitution for 
the introduction of a people unfit to be citizens, 


_ and fatal to our institutions as subjects, and of a 


country which adds neither to our strength nor se- 


| curity, but brings domestic discord and sectional 
| strife around our council boards, and to our homes 


and our firesides. These are some of the bitter 
fruits of the election of Mr. Polk, and the success 
of the Democratic party in 1844. In this condition 
of our affairs we need wisdom, firmness, justice, 
We need 
a patriot, and not a partisan in the Presidential 
For the last twelve months the people have 
realized this necessity, and with a unanimity un- 
precedented in ourday, the public judgment marked 
out General Taylor as that man. This popular 
preference was manifested in a great variety of 
ways; it was clear and unmistakeable, and was 
admitted even by those, who at first sought cov- 
ertly, but now openly, to defeat his election. 
The opposition to General Taylor began here 
with the Administration, and by it, and its merce- 
naries and dependants, had been steadily pursued 
to this hour. Those who live upon the abuses of 
Government; those who are lavishly paid for the 


| defence of public crimes and corruptions; al! those 


who rely for immunity from punishment solely 
upon the suppression of inquiry into their prac- 


|| tices, very early banded together to defeat General 


Taylor. Mr. Polk seconded their efforts. He 
was marked as a victim by the Administration, 
solely because he had become a favorite with the 

eople. The Administration began by crippling 
bis resources, hoping thereby to disable him from 
accomplishing brilliant results in the field; his ge- 
nius triumphed over their machinations, and the 
inadequacy of his means but gave additional lustre 
to the glory of his achievements. The President 
then turned military critic, and censured the capit- 
ulation of Monterey. The public, and General 


then charged him with giving “ aid and comfort to 
the enemy”? in the publication of the Gaines letter. 
A shout of scorn and indignation at so base a charge 
| burst from the national heart, which made even the 
| calumniator tremble in his palace. Driven to des- 
| peration at the failure of all his schemes for the 


| 
oes the condition of our public affairs present | Taylor, received the censure with contempt. He 


Slavery is an unspeakable wrong to the religious Nor 


are diminishing. We have not, like a wise and 
prudent Government should have done, husbanded 
our means for the coming exigency. This in- 
creased revenue, and the twelve millions of surplus 
treasure which Mr. Polk found in the treasury, 
together with forty-nine millions of dollars which 
he has borrowed, have all been squandered in a 
war ‘* unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun” 
by himself. 


| fifteen millions of dollars, and assume her debts to 


|| destruction of General Taylor, he determined to 
|| supersede him with another gallant soldier, whom 
| his petty jealousy had kept out of the field, bat 
| with the treacherous intent to supersede both, under 
‘(a eontract with a distinguished Senator of his 
|| party. The latter part of the disreputable scheme 
was defeated by the honesty and firmness of the 


Senate. But he succeeded so far as to cause Gen- 


Besides these large sums, under the | eral Taylor to be stripped of his forces in the very 
treaty with Mexico we have engaged to Hed her || face of Mr. Polk’s favorite general, Santa Anna, 


|| at the head of twenty thousand of the best troops 


| an amount estimated by our Government at abou: | Mexico ever brought into the field. In ali human 


| five millions, fora peace which we set out ‘to || calculation, this last act of treachery had com- 


| conquer.” In addition to these charges upon our 
treasury, we have “ bounty land warrants’’ which 


the muster rolls of the army show will amount to 
a charge of at least ten millions of dollars upon 
your revenues arising from the public lands, be- 


fermi the ruin of General Taylor and the little 
d of four thousand patriotic citizen-soldiers 
who were standing with him under the stars and 


| stripes upon the plains of Buena Vista. The 


official organ of 


e Government predicted hig 
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sa‘vty in an inglorious retreat upon Monterey. | Executive prerogative, to reassert and firmly main- | 
, tain their principles. 


‘Its hope was father to the thought.’”’ But during 
the whole forty years of his life, he had never 
turned his back upon the enemy. The nation knew 
him better than official organs, and stood mute, 
breathless with anxiety, straining its eyes looking 
towards the western frontier. 

The courier came; he had fought and won the 
unequal fight, and made one of the most brilliant 
pages in ourannals, The nation was filled*with 
gratitude and wild with joy; but to this day no 
gun has been fired at the National Capital, by order 
of the Government, for the victory of Buena Vista, 
It were well to stop for a moment to inquire what 
manner of man is this Zachary Taylor, and how 
has he won this popular affection. 
genius and suceess undoubtedly first attracted to 
himself public attention, but it at the same time 
subjected him to popular scrutiny. The result of 
that seratiny disclosed in him moral and intellect- 
ual qualities, for which the people grappled him 
to their hearts, as it were with hooks of steel. 
They admired the soldier, but they loved and 
trusted the man. They loved him, not because 
he was “without fear,’? but because he was 
“without reproach.’’ They found hima man of 
spotless purity and integrity—modest, truthful, 
honest, great, and wise. Modest in his estimate 
of his own greatness; truthful and honest in all 
things; great in action, in moulding events; wise 
in his knowledge and judgment of men, and in his 
conception of practical truth, in his adaptation of 
the best means to the accomplishment of useful 
and noble ends. Ife is not a man of words, but of 
thoughts and deeds, A pensioned partisan news- 
paper may contain all his letters Fedak official 
reports) yet submitted to the public, and then leave 
ample space for the disparaging criticisms upon 
his style, distortions of his meanifg, and asper- 
sions upon his good name, by its mercenary con- 
ductor; but his great and noble deeds have filled 
the civilized world with his own and his country’s 
fame. His present position before the American 
people is consistent with his character, and in 
harmony with his whole life. He has not sought 
the office of President; he haa entered into no 
schemes, nor intrigues, nor bargains; he has given 


no pledges or promises to induce party managers, | 


or great or small factions, to foist his name upon 
any party, or a reluctant people. He has not bar- 
gained off the public patronage to become its faith- 
less keeper. While in a foreign and hostile land, 
quietly and unostentatiously performing his duty 
in the military service of his country, honest men 
of all parties, and in every portion of the Republic, 
call upon him to serve his country in the capacity 


of her Chief Magistrate. The character of the call | 


was in consonance with his own feelings; his life 
had been spent in the service of his whole country 
—every section and all parties. He had had around 
him men from every section of the Union, and of 
all political opinions, vying with each other, with 
generous rivalry, in the discharge of their duties to 
a common country, There was nothing in his 
pursuits or his character to make him a partisan, 
and even the glittering prize of the Presidency 
could not tempt him to affect a party intolerance 
which he does not feel. He therefore frankly 
declared the general principles and policy which 
would control his conduct in the event of his elec- 
tion, avowed himself a Whig, refused to be con- 
sidered a mere party candidate, and put himself 
upon the support of those of his countrymen who 
concurred with him in opinions. A Republican 
in principle, he has ever been an unwavering ad- 


herent to the principles of that party; concurring | 


generally with the Whig party upon questions of 
public policy, this concurrence with it is the result 
of its conformity to the principles of the old Re- 
publican party. He is deeply impressed with that 
great distinguishing feature of the Republican par- 
ty—jealousy of Executive power; he plants him- 
self firmly against its alarming and increasing tend- 
ency to absorb all the other powers of the Govern- 
ment, and thereby annihilate all securities for free- 
dom. ‘The wise and patriotic Franklin is reported 


by Mr. Madison to have said, in the Convention | 
which framed our Constitution, that ‘ the Execu- 
tive will be always increasing here, as elsewhere, 


His military , 
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Important measures, affect- | 


| ing the immediate welfare of the collective body of | 


representatives, have been from time to time ex- 


| torted from their reluctant yet faithless represent- | 


atives. The most recent and memorable instance | 


| of this species of legislation occurred during the 


| last Congress, to the eternal disgrace of the ma- || 
jority of that body. The President sent in a mes- 


sage, asking Congress to create a lieutenant gen- 


eral; it was referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs, two-thirds of whom were his political 


| friends; that committee, seeing nothing in the 


military service of the country requiring such an | 


| officer, reported unanimously against the propo- | 


siion, ‘Their report was unanimously accepted 
by the House, at least no one divided the House 
against it, and the subject was laidon the table. 
It was subsequently reconsidered; the proposition 


| was again brought before the House, and again 


defeated; but, finally, after repeated rejections, 
Executive power and patronage triumphed; the | 


measure passed tlirough the House of Represent- | 


atives. Party action is now based upon the avowed 
and admitted fact that the Executive is the all- 
controlling power in the State. Party juntos make 
partisan platforms, require the test of subscription 
to them by their candidate, and expect him to 
bring the power and patronage of the Presidential 
office to dragoon, seduce, or corrupt the Repre- 
sentatives of the people into recording their edicts 


| upon the statute book. This has been the ordinary 


action of the Government for the last fifteen years. | 


| General Taylor refuses to submit to this anti- | 


republican pretension of party juntos; and he re- 


| fuses to enter into stipulations, with any body of 


/ men, inconsistent with the honest performance of || 
/his duty, as defined by the Constitution, to the | 
| whole country. 


/ administer the Government within the old well- 
defined Republican landmarks. Washington, Jef- | 
|| ferson, an 


He tells his countrymen, that if | 
elected President, he must be free and unfettered 

to pursue the public interests; that, without any | 
embarrassing connection with the past, he will | 


Madison, are his avowed models. He | 
says, “I have thought, that for many years past, 


| * have exercised an undue and injurious influence | 


_* tem was in danger of undergaing a great change | 
| * from its true theory.”’ 


| the work of reason and argument in Congress. | 


‘upon the legislative department of the Govern- | 
‘ment; and for this cause | have thought our sys- 


Under his administration | 
we shall no more see patronage and power doing | 


| Viewing the veto power as ‘‘a high conservative | 
} 





power,’ he declares he will not use it ‘* except in || 


cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or | 
manifest haste and want of consideration by Con- | 
gress.’? These were the purposes for which the 


| power was given to the President, and not for the | 


purpose of controlling the whole legislation of | 
Congress, and subjecting it to the will of the Ex- | 
ecutive. He declares that he will conform his 
executive action “ to the will of the people, as ex- 
pressed through their Representatives in Con- 
gress,’’ upon the subjects “ of the tariff, the cur- 
rency,and the improvement of our great highways, 
rivers, lakes, and harbors;’’ that he is a friend of | 
peace, Opposed in principle and policy “to the | 
dismemberment of other countries by conquest.’ 
With a firm determination to administer the Gov- 
ernment upon the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion, with *‘no private purposes to accomplish, 
no party projects to build up, no enemies to pun- 
ish, nothing to serve but [his] country,”’ he will 
devote the best energies of a clear head and a 
sound heart to restoring a feeling of national 
brotherhood, by removing and preventing the re- 
currence of those causes of sectional strife and dis- 
cord which bad rulers and selfish partisans have 


party domination, or the ruin of the Republic. 
This is General Taylor’s ‘‘platform.”’ It is 
constructed out of constitutional materials, and is 
broad enough and strong enough to hold every 
man who does not prefer party to his country. 
He made it and stood open before the nation; 
it was approved by the people and the Whig 


till it ends ina monarchy.’’ That this prediction || party; therefore, the Convention of Whigs who 


may not speedily become history, recent events | 


| 
| 
produced and fostered for the perpetuation of their 
met at Philadelphia on the 7th of June, but gave 
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‘| the nation. 





of || his own platform. 
the people, disapproved of by them, and by their || 
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their constituents, when they adoped Genera 
Taylor as their candidate, and supported him upon 

The Whigs do not fear to 
trust those measures which they deem important 
to the public welfare to the uncontrolled judgment 
of the people, speaking through their constitutiona| 
agents for legislation. Besides, the tariff, the 
public lands, and the currency, heretofore go 
prominent in party warfare, have lost much of 
their practical importance. The tariff question 
and the question of distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands among those to whom they be. 
long, have been effectually settled by the reckless 
and extravagant policy of the present Adminisira- 
tion. The proceeds of the public lands are already 
mortgaged to the public creditors for twenty years, 
and could not be otherwise disposed of within that 
time without a violation of the plighted faith of 
I have already shown that a large 
public debt, an increased pension roll, (the penal- 
ties of war and price of glory,) distant conquered 


| provinces, (fruitful sources of large expenditures, ) 


an increased army and navy to keep the new mem- 


bers of the family in order, together with the un- 


| bridled extravagance which has prevailed in every 





SS 


| department of the Administration, have greatly 
| augmented the annual demands upon your treas- 


ury. To supply these increased demands, the 
stanchest protectionist has rather to fear that 
your standard of duties will be too high for the 


| prosperity of commerce, than too low for the wants 


of domestic industry. The ‘constitutional cur- 
rency”’ (hard money) has become an ‘obsolete 
idea,’’ and finds no place in the voluminous Balti- 
more resolutions. The sub-treasury was smoth- 
ered at its birth under the enormous issue of paper 
money by the Government; to quiet their own 
fears of the working of their experiment, and those 
of such as apprehended monetary troubles from 
the great accumulations of coin in the safes and 
boxes of the Government, such accumulation was 
rendered impossible by increasing the wants of the 
Government beyond its, ordinary means for at 
least this generation, and these financiers gave us 
an additional security against the folly of their own 


| measure by furnishing a paper circulation, receiv- 


he » st, || able for public dues, nearly equal to the average 
‘the known opinions and wishes of the Executive || 


circulation of the last Bank of the United States 
during the whole period of its existence. The 
effect of this issue is, that the Government creditor 
only pays coin when it is cheaper than Govern- 
ment paper money, and commerce is less liable to 
be disturbed by this foolish financial quackery, 
and leaves its evils to fall chiefly upon the Govern- 
ment in the insecurity of its funds and the unne- 
cessary expense attending their transfer to distant 
points. These evils might be greatly mitigated 
simply by legalizing the daily evasions and viola- 
tions of this financial abortion. 

But the Democrats affect neither to understand 
our position on these questions, nor our candidate 
or his principles. This does not surprise us, when 
we consider that although they suffered one defeat 
and gained one victory on their own “platform,” 
and have again called upon ‘ the party’’ to rally 
upon it; yet its cardinal points receive directly 
opposing interpretations from the northern and 
southern wings of the Democracy even now upon 
this floor, as I shall presently show. Even the 
commentary of their candidate upon at least one 
of the most important resolutions of the platform 
is not free from opposite constructions—the south- 
ern Democrats reading it one way, and the north- 
ern another and different way. Their difficulties 
upon this point are not likely to be relieved by their 
candidate, for the ** noise and confusion”’ of the 
campaign have already so perplexed the old gen- 
tleman, that he despairs of being able to under- 
stand himself. Besides, so sudden and frequent 
are his ‘* interesting changes’’ of opinion, that his 

osition to-day offers no guarantee of what it will 
»e to-morrow. I shall therefore direct my atten- 
tion chiefly to *‘ the platform’’ which “ the party” 
seem to consider less vulnerable than their candi- 
date. This business of making ‘* party platforms” 
for Presidential candidates is a modern innovation. 
It was unknown in the better days of the Repub- 
lic. Washington had no such sponsors for his 
good behavior. He stood before his countrymen 
upon his character for wisdom, virtue, and patri- 
otism, without promises, without pledges, upon 


admonish the friends of popular privilege against | utterance to the national voice, and to the voice of || grounds selected by himself, This example was 
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_ing;’’ and is, perhaps, only intended to herald in, || question, without injuring the party at home. ‘This 


foot to make Mr. Van Buren Vice President, and |+ with a flourish, the nine Delphic tenets. The first) resolution is the child of that necessity; as their 


then successor to Gen. Jackson. He is the father 
of this whole system of national caucuses and cun- 
ningly-devised formula of words to delude the peo- 
le and wheedle them out of their votes. He is the | 
father, too, of this Democratic party. It is true, 
they claim a more ancient and honorable pater- 
nity; it is but a fiction invented to conceal their 
real origin. This was the common practice in an- 
cient times with those nations and men who had 
good reason to be ashamed of their progenitors, 
jt is for the same reason that this Democratic party 
claims to be identical with the pld Republican | 
party. They hold not a single principle which 
was held by the Republicans under Mr. Madison’s 
administration. The popularity of General Jack- 
son had attracted to his standard men of all former 
litical parties. Mr. Van Buren’s ascendency 
over him produced a series of measures which 
drove from him the great body of the Republicans 
who brought him into power. The residue, con- 
sisting of Republicans, Federalists, and renegades | 
from all parties, banded together under the stand- 
ard of Mr. Van Buren, and called themselves ‘the 
Democratic party.’’ Their leader having but little 
strength with the people, having many hard points 
in his political career to be got over, but being 
well skilled in Talleyrand’s definition of the use 
of words, ‘to conceal our thoughts,’’ this scheme 
of passing evasive, ambiguous, equivocating, 


Delphic resolutions to bolster him up, was sug- || 


gested and adopted by his party. 

Those now before me have the distinctive char- 
acteristics of their predecessors strongly developed. 
It will be admitted by all fair and candid men that 
party creeds, if made at all, should be certain and 
explicit; should be upon points of difference be- 
tween parties, and should plainly and distinctly 
set forth the opinions of those who promulgate 
them, upon the questions of which they speak. 
Any ambiguity in them, fairly referable to design, | 
is conclusive evidence of a fraudulent intent. Test- | 
ed by these plain, and obvious, and just princi- 
ples, I shall proceed to show that these Baltimore 
resolutions are disgraceful to their authors, and 
insulting to the intelligence of the people; that | 
they were intended:to be ambiguous—to cover up, | 
under convenient generalities, the discordant sen- | 
timents of the Democratic party, in order that they | 
might be expounded differently in different sec- | 





of these asserts an universally admitted truth— || constituents could not agree, they determined to 
‘*that the Federal Government is one of limited | cheat them. 
powers, derived solely from the Constitution,”’ I ask the attention of the honest Democrats of 
and insists upon a strict construction of that in- | both sections to the action of the Democratic party 
strument. Let us pause for a moment and read | in Congress upon this subject. In the last Con- 
the commentary upon this great practical truth, as | gress, the Democratic party had rather more than 
written in the practice of this Democracy. In the | two-thirds of this House, and a majority of ten or 
| first place, there is no agreement among them asto | twelve in the Senate. At the first session of that 
_ what the Constitution does authorize in reference | Congress, a bill passed both Houses, by large ma- 
| to the most ordinary questions of legislation. ‘The || jorities, appropriating large sums of money to the 
power to discriminate in tariffs for the encourage- | improvement of rivers and harbors. Among a 
ment of domestic industry, or to improve riversand | large number of other Democrats in both Houses, 
harbors, is denied or affirmed by members of the | tt was voted for by General Cass, and was vetoed 
same,party in different sections of the Union. Lo- | by Mr. Polk. At the last session of that Congress, 
cal seaiiian and supposed sectional interests, | a similar bill, containing appropriations to many 
are theirordinary guides in constitutional construc. || of the same rivers and harbors, was again iniro- 
| tion, but Executive interpretation seems to be their | duced, and passed both Heuses of Congress. 
only infallible rule. These self-styled strict con- || General Cass voted for this bill also; Mr. Polk 
structionists. have, with singular unanimity,.sup- || vetoed it. ‘The same Baltimore Convention lauded 
| ported the whole foreign policy of Mr, Polk—a | extravagantly the President who, under one con- 
policy marked at every step by the grossest and | struction of the resolution, vetoed both bills, and 
most unwarrantable usurpation of powers not con- | nominated as their candidate for the Presidency 
ferred upon him by the Constitution. He invaded, | the Senator who, agreeing with the other construc 
what he admits to be, a disputed territory, and | tion, voted for them! Yet this is not all: In the 
thereby involved us in war without authority of | lowest deep there is stilla lower depth’’—and Gen- 
law. He sent officers, holding the commission of | eral Cass has found it. In his letter accepting the 
the United States, without the knowledge or cen- | nomination of the Convention, he says: ‘' I have 
sent of the Senate, or Congress, to California, un- | ‘ carefully read the resoluuons of the Democratic 
der the shallow pretence of protecting American |‘ National Convention, laying down the platform 
interests in a country where we had no interests; | ‘ of our political faith, and I adhere to them aa 
but, in trath, to excite rebellion, and to effect revo- | ‘ firmly as [ approve them cordially.’’ He there- 
| lution in that province, belonging to a country | fore cordially approves the resolution applauding 
with which we were then at peace. This revolu- | Mr. Polk for vetoing, on constitutional grounds, 
tion was effected by their agency; he ratified their | bills for which, under his oath as a Senator, he had 
; action by not condemning it, and bringing the ac- | voted. The honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
| tors to legal punishment. He has established civil | vania, [Mr. Tuompson,| who addressed the House 
governments, and usurped and ¢xercised all the | a few days since, was especially troubled that the 
powers of an absolute prince, over countries con- | Whig Convention did not pass resolutions, sup- 
quered by the arms of the Republic. Under his | ported both of these vetoed bills; and however he 
authority a civil government has been established || may sanction hollow platforms, usually construes 
at Santa Fé, which he asserts to be within the lim- | them to suit his own constituents. He advocates 
its of a sovereign State of this Union; a military | the tariff of 1842, and voted against the tariff of 
execution for treason, within the limits of the same || 1846. General Cass voted for the latter; yet he 
State, as declared by himself, has occurred under | acts with his party, and supports General Cass, 
| its authority. He has laid and collected taxes, || The next resolution declares that the Constitu- 
| imposts, excises, fines, and assessments in Mex- | tion confers no power upon the General Govern- 
ico, at his own will and pleasure, and expended | ment to assume the debts of the States. These 
the money without authority of law, or, as yet, | political jugglers, who drew up this resolution, 
rendering any account thereof to the represenia- || well knew that there was no party in this country, 


| 
tions of the Union—upon at least the three great- |) tives of the people. He has imposed burdens | not even a number of persons sufficiently large to 
est questions of national policy and popular ex- |) upon our own commerce, and levied and collected || be called a faction, who favor such an assumption. 
citement—the questions of internal improvement 4 fines out of our own people, under pretence of || The only act of the Government within this cen- 
hy the General Government, the tariff, and slavery \| levying contributions upon the enemy. Yet the | tury, that 1 know of, which seems to favor such a 


in the Territories. I do not assert, sir, that greater 
differences of opinion, upon some of these distract- 
ing questions, exist among the Democratic party, 
than on this side of this B, among the sup- 
porters of General Taylor; but I complain of, and 
denounce, this fraudulent attempt to conceal those 
differences from the people. The resolutions are 
twenty-two in number. My time will not allow 
me to subject any but those upon the three sub- 
jects to which I have just referred, to a separate 
analysis; and they present great difficulties in the 
way of accurate generalization, They may be di- 
vided, with tolerable accuracy, into three classes: 
The first affirms what nobody denies; the second 
devies what nobody affirms; and the third asserts 
what nobody believes. I do not say that the clas- 
sification is altogether accurate, for there is scarcely 
a truth in them without a subtle admixture of 
error. I therefore submit it with the qualification 
that “‘ mixed masses are to be denominated by the 
greater quantity.”” The first resolution belongs 
to the last classification; it asserts ‘‘ that the Amer- 
ican Democracy place their trust in the intelligence, 
the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of 
the American people.’? The second affirms the 
first to be a distinctive feature of the political creed 
of Democracy, and charges adverse opinions to 
these upon their opponents. It was ever thus with 
deceivers! Judas ee with a kiss; and fawn- 
ing and flattery have ever, in all ages. and in all 
climes, been the weapons with which sycophants 
and demagogues have won their way to place and 
power. Ina popular government, the confidence 
of the people must be won before they can be be- 
trayed; and flattery is a ready expedient to those 
who have no solid claims to that confidence. The 
third resolution contains an “infinite deal of noth- 


| voices of the strict constructionists are silent, and || policy, was the assumption of the debts of the Dia- 


|| the culprit goes ‘“ unwhipt of justice.”’ '| trict of Columbia, in Mr. Van Buren’s time, Per- 
The second of these party tenets affirms that | haps the Convention supposed that this act rendered 
|| there is no power conferred upon Congress by the || a continual disclaimer necessary and proper on its 
‘| Constitution ‘*to commence or carry on a general | part. . 
|| system of internal improvements.”’ This is in- | The fourth article of the creed is the shallowest 
| tended to be understood at the South, and is ex- | specimen of party *“‘rigmarole” | remember ever 
|| pounded there by the Democratic party, to deny | to have met with. It asserts, “* That justice and 
'| all power in Congress over the subject of internal | sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
|| improvements, including the improvement of rivers || foster one branch of industry to the detriment of 
| and harbors. || another, or to cherish the interests of one portion 
|| [Here Mr. Perrir, a Democratic member from || to the injury of another portion of our common 
|| Indiana, interrupted Mr. T., and said that this || country; that every citizen, and every section of 
\| resolution was never intended to embrace rivers || our country, hasa right to demand and insist upon 
\ and harbors, } an equality of rights and privileges, and to com- 
| Mr. Toomss resumed and said: I thank you | pleteand ample protection of persons and property 
, for the interruption; you admit precisely what || from domestic violence and foreign aggression.’’ 
I am endeavoring to establish. My Democrat- || ‘These propositions seem to include about as un- 
| ic colleagues will tell you, and have already || promising subjects for party strife as could well 
| told you by their votes, that they construe the || be devised. All the difficulties concerning them 
|| resolution to embrace such works. The gen- || arise out of construction. In the southern Siates, 
|| tleman from Ilinois (Mr. Wentwortu] says his | this tenet is called the anti-tariff resolution; and 
| construction is, that it only applies to “commen- | by a free translation of it, to suit that meridian, it 
| cing and carrying on roads and canals.’’ These || is construed to mean opposition to all discrimina- 
| differences were well known and well understood || tion for protection, and to assert the doctrine of 
when the last Baltimore Convention met; still the | free trade in its most enlarged sense. This is the 
same resolutions were adopted without alteration. | construction placed upon it by the authoritative 
Am L uncheritable, then, in saying, at least as far | expositors of Democracy in the South. In Penn- 
as this resolution is concerned, that it was not in- || sylvania and -New York, and among tariff Demo- 
| tended to settle, but to tolerate differences; not to | crats generally,a more literal interpretation obtains. 
assert a principle, but to cover a trick; not to be | This class deny that it is hostile to protection, and 
understood, but expounded to suit the different || especially that there is anything in it hostile to the 
| tastes of internal improvement and anti-internal | tariff act of 1842. Hence, all the. Pennsylvania 
|| improvement men? The Democrats of Georgia | Democrats in Congress but one, and many from 
_ are against these improvements, the Democrats of |, New York, and some from other States, advocated 
Illinois and Indiana, and other States, are favorable the tariff of 1842, opposed its repeal, aud voted 
tothem. Neither could yield anything upon the |! against the tariff act of 1846.. And this very act 
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of 1846 violates the southern free-trade reading of | 
the resolution, even more than it does the protect- | 
ive construction of their northern allies. The bill | 
of 1846 is based upon the principle of discrimi- 
nating for protection; and the objections to it, as I 
stated upon this floor when it passed, were father | 
in the manner than the extent of its discrimina- 
tions. Its average rate of duties has proved so far 
to be less than six per cent. under those levied by 
the act of 1842. Yet with us the one is called the 
**odious black tariff,”’ and the other the * glorious | 
free-trade tariff.”’ Last year, when cotton rose to 
twelve and a half cents per pound, the fact was 
announced as the result and consummation of the 
principles of free trade; but now, since it has de- 
clined to five cents, with the same act in force, 
these deccivers of the people are dumb. But what- 
ever may be the true principles for the adjustment 
of tariff Jaws, this Baltimore resolution asserts no 
principle at all, The evidence on this point is con- 
elusive. On the 26th of February, 1844, this 
article of the Democratic creed was submitted to 
the House 6f Representatives, in a resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina; the 
resolution was divided; the first branch included 
all the resolution down to the words “our com- 
mon country,’ inclusive. The yeas and nays 
were called upon the passage of that portion, and 
the yeas were 166, nays 4. The rest of the reso- | 
lution was then submitted to vote, and the yeas 
were 172, nays 0! Here we find Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, protectionists of every grade, and free-trade 
men of every school, voting for the resolution 
which this Baltimore Convention attempts to palm 
off upon the honest people of this country asa dec- 
laration of principles upon our tariff policy. And 
these same men object to the Whig Convention 
for not declaring their principles upon these ques- 
tions, and are horrified at the idea that General 
Taylor should declare that he would conform his 
action upon this subject to the judgment of Con- 
gress. They act upon the principle that “ no im- 
posture [can be] too monstrous for the popular 
credulity.” 

The sixth resolution presents no question of dif- 
ference in theory. It is but an empty profession 
of economy which the Democratic party have uni- 
formly disregarded when in power. The Demo- 
cratic party, since the day that the breath of life 
was breathed into it by Mr. Van Buren, have 
never held power a single year without creating a 
new national debt, or enlarging their own unpaid 
old one. Let the people remember Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s administration. There is no danger of their 
forgetting Mr. Polk’s: the taxgatherer will keep 
him green in the recollection of this generation at 
the least. 


assault upon Mr. Webster’s ** obsolete idea,” and 
a tissue of misrepresentations of the effects of the 
financial quackery to which I have before referred, 
and upon which I cannot afford to spend more 
time. I shall therefore proceed to the eighth, 
which speaks upon a subject of great public inter- 
est, and at this time one of great public solicitude. 
It has already divided the Democratic party at the 
North, and will produce the same effect at the 
South. Both sections of the Union laugh to scorn 
such twaddle as this: 


«“ That Congress has no power under the Constitution to | 


interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and such States are the sole and preper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs not 
prohibited by the Constitution; that all efforts of the Abo- 
litionists or others to induce Congress to interfere with | 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation | 
thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming conse- 
quences, and that such efforts here have an inevitable tend- 
ency to diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger 
the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought not to 
be countenanced by any friend of our political institutions.’ 
This resolution, too, was submitted to Congress 
by Mr. Campbell on the 26th February, 1844. It 
was also divided, and the vote on the first braneh 
of it, down to and including the words ‘ prohib- 
ited by the Constitution,’’ was, yeas 151, nays 2, 
Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, voting in the affirmative. 
Upon the second branch of the resolution the yeas 
were 128, nays 23, John P. Hale, the present 
lition candidate for the Presidency, voting for both 
branches of the resolution. The first branch of 


admitted truth, which was, perhaps, not doubted 


even by the persons who voted against it. For it ‘| subdued, to consider the holding of conquered territory as a 
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is well known to his associates here that one of | 


tion inconsistent with it. 
| assertion depends wholly upon whether you test 
| it by the northern or southern construction. Some | 


Convention attempted to get an expression of 


| holding citizens of the United States to emigrate 


ignorant, imbecile, conquered slaves. 


in favor of the Wilmot proviso. 
| sable to his nomination that he should disembar- 


_rass himself from that position, and at the same 
The seventh article of this creed is a valorous | 


| the people or Government of his country to decide 
/upon their own rights, and of surrendering that 


ceed to inquire what are the rights of these con- 


| quered people who are thus clothed with the sov- 
|| ereign attribute of deciding upon the rights of my 


| [Here Mr. T. paused, and no one avowed himself a 


-eignty is not annihilated by their subjugation. 


bo- |! 
, rance Company et al. against Canter, Ist Peters, 


: _ p. 542, thus lays down the rights of a conquered 
the resolution asserted an obvious and auniversally | 
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them, [Mr. Apams,] rarely voted for abstract res- | 
olutions, whether he assented to the principle as- || 


_serted by them or not. The last branch of it is an || 
| new master shall impose.’’ 


elaborated artifice, intended to be made by involved 
sentences, doubtful phrases, and imperfectly ex- 
mwressed ideas, capable of **a double sense;” but | 
it does not distictly assert any controverted props | 
osition whatever. Mr. Van Buren, who once stood | 


|| & canvass for the Presidency on this resolution, || 


denies that there is anything in his present posi- || 
The correctness of this | 


of the southern delegates to the last Baltimore 


opinion from that body touching the power of 
Congress over the subject of slavery in New 
Mexico and California, and the right of slave- | 


with and legally hold slaves in those depend- 
encies. No such expression of opinion could be || 
obtained. They were referred to the resolution || 
under consideration for all the information upon || 
those subjects which the Democratic Convention 
were prepared to give. But the real question is 
upon us, and is pressing for a decision; we cannot |! 
avoid it if we would; we must meet it, and deter- 
mine it. That real question is, is there any right 


_ anywhere, without the consent of the slaveholding | 


States, to prohibit slavery in New Mexico and || 
California, or to withhold the protection of law in 
the enjoyment of their property in slaves from such 


A large party in this House and in the Union hold | 
that Congress has this right. General Cass, the || 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency, holds the | 
opinion that the Mexicans, Indians, negroes, and | 
mixed races whom we have conquered, and who | 
occupy those dependencies, have it. The slave- | 
holding States hold that this right exists nowhere; | 
that those conquests are the common property of | 
the people of the States of this Union; and that all |, 
are entitled to an effectual legal equality in the en- | 
joyment of this common property. ‘The mode by || 
which you defeat our rights is wholly immaterial || 
tous. We opposed the Wilmot proviso because | 
it defeated our rights by Congressional action; we || 
oppose General Cass’s doctrines because they sur- || 
render our principles and submit our rights to our 
General 
Cass’s position was one rather of necessity than 
choice. He had committed himself as a Senator 
It was indispen- 


time satisfy the Democratic friends of non-exten- 
sion of slavery. In this dilemma, he is driven to 
the desperate expedient of denying all power in 


power to their conquered enemies. I shall pro- 


| 

; 
countrymen and their conquerors. This position || 
of General Cass, I presume, has not a single sup- 
porter from the South on this floor. If I am 
wrong in this opinion, I pause to be corrected. 


supporter of Mr. Cass’s platform.] General Cass’s 
»osition seems to be based upon some vague idea 
of the right of self-government in a conquered peo- 
ple, and involves the absurdity that their sover- 


The rights of a conquered people are clearly de- || 
fined by the Jaws of nations and the practice of 
mankind. Conquest displaces the Government, 
and annihilates the sovereignty of the conquered 
people. Conquerors may set up over their con- 
quests just such governments as may suit their 
own convenience or interests, with no restraints 
upon this right except the principles of humanity || 
and equity, the treaty of peace, and the forms of | 
their own government. The Supreme Court of the | 
United States, in the case of the American ern, 
| 





people under the laws of nations: 
“The usage of the world is, if a nation be not entirely | 
i 
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judgment which I have before quoted. 


Ho. or 


Reps, 


mere military occupation, until its fate shall be determined 
at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the treaty, the 
acquisition is confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes q 
part of the nation to which It is annexed, either on the 
terms stipulated in the treaty of sessivn, or on such as ig 


Its 

All the writers on public law which I have con. 
sulted concur with these principles; I am not 
aware that they were ever questioned before the 
writing of General Cass’s letter to Mr. Nicholson, 
All the political rights secured to the conquered 
territory by the treaty of peace are contained jn 
the 8th and 9th articles of the treaty, and are as 


| follows: 


«“ Those [Mexicans] who shall prefer to remain in said 
territories, may either retain the title and rights of Mexican 
citizens, or acquire those of citizens of the United States. 
But they shall be under the obligation to make their election 
within one year from the date of the exchange of ratifiea- 
tions of this treaty.”? Mexicans who, in the territories 
aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the 
Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipulated in 
the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union 
of the United States, and be admitted at the proper time, 
(to be judged of by the Congress of the United States.) to 
the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United 
States, according to the principles of the Cunstitution; and, 


| in the mean time, shall be maintained and protected in the 


enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the 


free exercise of their religion without restriction,’ 


The treaty secures the inhabitants of the con- 


| quered country the political rights of * being incor- 


porated into the Union of the United States,” and 
admitted to the rights of citizenship * at the proper 
time, to be judged of by the Congress of the United 
States,’ and no others whatever. They have no 


ne f right, by the treaty, to participate in political 
| citizens of the slaveholding States as may choose || po 


' P , | power, or to ‘share in the Government,” until 
| toemigrate with their slaves to those dependencies? | 


the territories whereof they are inhabitants shall 
be admitted into the Union. In the mean time, it 
is the duty of the Congress to rule them * accord- 
ing to the ends for which civil government was 
established.” These are the rights, and this is the 

olitical condition of a people whom General Cass 
invests with the sovereign power to determine 
upon the rights of their ee in the con- 
quered country. That would have been precisely 
their position if they had conquered us instead of 
our conquering them. It would not follow, by the 


| laws of nations, as heretofore laid down by writers 


on public law, that the Constitution of the United 
States could become the organic law of New Mex- 
ico and California, by virtue of our conquest of 
those provinces. Itis held by these writers that 
the conquerors may extend their organic or mu- 
nicipal laws over their conquests, or make others 
for them at their pleasure; but until they have 
exercised this right, the municipal laws of the 


conquered country remain of force. Chief Jus- 


tice Marshall clearly affirms this principle in the 
In speak- 
ing of the inhabitants of a conquered country, 
he says, in the same case, ‘the same act which 
‘transfers their country transfers the allegiance 
‘of them who remain in it; and the law which 
‘may be denominated political is necessarily 
‘ changed, although that which regulates the inter- 
‘ course and general conduct of individuals remains 


| © of force until altered by the newly created power 


‘of the State.”” This consideration is of great 
consequence in the adjustment of this question. 
To lull the popular apprehension at the South, 
some gentlemen on this floor have spoken of it as 
a judicial question. The Supreme Court has ever 


been an unsafe reliance upon political questions. 


Its duty is to decide what law is—and that duty it 
performs well—and not what it ought to be. Their 
former adjudications settle these principles: that if, 
under our system, the Constitution of the United 
States does extend over our conquests without 
further action of this Government, it does not 
otherwise affect the question of slavery there, ex- 
cept to authorize the owners of fugitive slaves 


| who should escape to these territories to recover 


them under its provisions; that the Constitution, 
though it recognizes and protects slavery, both in 
the States and Territories of the Union, when and 
where it lawfully exists, establishes it nowhere. 
And, as the necessary result from these adjudica- 
tions, slavery being abolished in New Mexico 
and California, the southern slaveholder, who 
emigrates to these territories with his slaves, has 
no legal guarantees for the protection of this prop- 
erty. Letus not deceive ourselves; these ques- 
tions have already been settled by our courts, and 
if we are wise we will act with reference to them. 
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J] do not argue or affirm these positions; I point 
out the danger under the law, as declared by your 
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Supreme Court. Look ye to it.. We need active | 


yarantees for the protection of our rights in these 


territories; we have the opinion of General Cass, | 
and the arguments of his distinguished friends, | 


adopted and quoted by himself, that we shall never 

et them by the adoption of his platform; that it 
js ‘impossible that a majority of the people (to 
whom he proposes to refer this question) would 
consent to reéstablish slavery”? in the territories. 

General Cass, after apenas and adopting the 
following extract from Mr. Buchanan’s letter upon 
this subject, to wit: 

«In regard to New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, the 


question has already been settled by the admission of Texas 
into the Union. Should we acquire territory beyond the 


Rio Grande, and east of the Rocky Mountains, it is mor- | 
ally impossible that a majority should consent to reéstab- | 
jis slavery. ‘They are themselves a colored population, and | 


among them the negro does not belong socially toa degraded 
race” — 


continues in these words: 


«With this last remark, Mr. Walker fully coincides, 
jn his letter written in 1844, upon the annexation of Texas, 
and which, everywhere, produced so favorable an impres- 
sion upon the public mind, as to have conduced very mate- 
rially to the accomplishment of that great measure. Beyond 
the del Norte, says Mr. Walker, ‘slavery will not pass, not 


‘only because it is forbidden by law, but because the colored | 


érace there preponderates in the ratio of ten to one over the 


‘whites; and holding, as they do, the governmentand most | 


‘of the offices in their possession, they will not permit the 
‘ensiavemeht of any portion of the colored race which 


‘makes and executes fhe laws of the country.’ The ques- | 
tion,’ continues General Cass, “it wilkbe therefore seen, | 


on examination, does not regard the exclusion of slavery 
from a region where it now exists, but a prolubition against 
jts introduction where it does not exist, and where, from 
the feelings of the inhabitants and the laws of nations, ¢ it 


is morally impossible,? as Mr. Buchanan says, that it can | 


ever reéstablish itself.’? 

These are the reasons upon which General Cass 
commends his platform to his southern allies. 

its author admits it to produce the same result 
as the Wilmot proviso; 7% southern Democrac 
denounce the proviso and adopt this measure. It 
is the most shameless biunpal of what they them- 
selves claim to be the rights of their constituents 
that ever disgraced any political party. If the 
claim set up by the South be unfounded, let it be 
abandoned openly, not betrayed; if it be well 
founded and truthful, oppose with manly firmness 
all schemes which will defeat it. 

The next question which presents itself is, to 
whom do these conquests belong? For I have 
already attempted to show that the right to govern 
them belongs to those who own them. This ques- 
tion is free from difficulty. Even in absolute gov- 
ernments, conquests are held to belong to the people 
of the conquering nation. 
13, indignantly repels any other claimant. He 
says: 

“Ttis asked to whom conquest belongs?. To the Prince 


who made it, or to the State? This question ought never to | 


have been heard of. Can the sovereign act as such for any 
other end than the good of the State? Whose are the forces 


employed in the war? Evenif he had made the conquest | 


at his own expense, out of his own revenue, or his proper 
patiimenial estates, does he not make use of his subjects’ 
arms? Is it not their blood that is shed ?”’ 


This argument pleads trumpet-tongued against || When you have usurped the power to bring in 


the appropriation of our conquests to a portion of 
the people of this Union to the exclusion of the 
rest; but I cited it for another purpose. It proves 
that in consolidated and absolute governments, con- 
quests belong to the State which represents, in all 
things, the collective body of the people. In our 


Government, conquests, therefore, belong to the || by the people, because it was wisely and well used; | 
people of all the States of the Union; and it is || because the power had not been used to defeat or | 


their right to prescribe laws for its government. 
Have they Saeanied this power? to whom? and 
under what restrictions? are the remaining ques- 
tions to be settled. And they are full of difficul- 
es, obscurities, and dangers to the country. I 
have a strong opinion that no power whatever, for 
the government of foreign conquests, was directly 
give in the Constitution, or intended to be given, 

y the framers of that instrument. I canaot bring 
my mind to the conclusion that all the sovereign 
powers which government can rightfully exercise 
over the human race, were intended to be conferred 
upon Congress in this simple clause: ‘* The.Con- 
“gress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
‘all needful rales and regulations respecting, the 
‘territory or other property of the United States;”’ 
and there is not another direct t in the Con- 
stitution upon this subject. is clause of the 


|| well-defined powers to Congress for the govern- 


|| ernthemselves. They had fought for this principle. 
|| They had won it by their valor, their treasure, and 


Vattel, in book iii, ch. | 


845 
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| Constitution applies, and was intended to apply, 
to territory as land. It certainly cannot be made 
to extend to the government of conquered nations, 
| Its language, and all the rules of sonal construction, 
_ confine it to this interpretation. 

The reason for the omission to grant clear and 


the owners; and this Government, as the agent 
of the common owners, authorized to manage the 
property, has necessarily the right of prescribing 
the conditions of settlement, until the ume arrives 
at which the settlers were to be admittea by the 
Constitution to equal rights with all the other 
' members of the Union. This power of govern- 
| ment of countries to be acquired by conquest, is, ment was restricted, by its very nature and objects, 
| to my mind, clear and satisfactory. The framers — to the adoption of such a system as would secure 
| of the Constitution acted upon well settled, and, by | equal enjoyment to all the citizens of the sover- 
} 


| them, well understood, principles in the formation |, eign States who owned the public domain. There- 
of their fundamental law. They had planted them- || fore, any condition to settlement declaring that 
selves upon the great right of every people to gov- thing notto be property, capable of being transferred 

i and used on the public domain, which any one of 

| the sovereign owners held by law to be property 
and capable of being thus used and enjoyed, vio- 
lated this restriction, and is an usurpation. ‘The 
government of conquered countries, though not 
provided for by any grant of power, when assumed 
by the common agent, must be governed by the 
same principle. It is, therefore, the duty of Con- 
gress so to use its power of abrogating the laws 


| their blood, and established it on this continent. 
The greatest of all political wrongs, in their judg- 
ment, was for one people to assert and attempt to 
exercise the right to govern another. Having 
| fought for liberty and this right of self-government, 
| they engaged in the noble work of attempting to | 
'| preserve these blessings to themselves and their | 
y children, by erecting the barrier of a written Con- | of the conquered provinces as to make them con- 
|| stitution against the encroachments of tyranny. || form to this great principle. Sir, you may rest 
| They would have scorned to have inserted in such | assured that any other exercise of it will be as 
'an instrument provisions for the government of | sternly resisted by the people of the slaveholding 
-enslaved and conquered nations. They dreamed | States as was the unjust legislation of Great Britain 
not that their degenerate descendants would, within | by your fathers and ours. The hoon may be 
less than three-quarters of acentury from the birth || worthless, but its surrender involves our honor. 
of American liberty, violate its fundamental prin- | We can permit no discriminations against our sec- 
ciples. If they could have foreseen it, instead of | tion or our institutions in dividing out the common 
providing for the government of such acquisitions, | property of the Republic. As these rights are 
they would have entered upon that sacred instru- | important, they are not to be abandoned or sur- 
ment a protest, in the name of liberty and self- | rendered to the decision of conquered vassals, or 
government “against the deep damnation of so | bartered away in Presidential elections. ‘This in- 
foul a deed.”” They had higher and nobler con- |, sidious proposition of General Cass is not only 
ceptions of national honor than this pliant party || treachery to the South, but to the North also; it 
candidate, (General Cass,) to whom the accept- || involves a surrender, not only of righta, but of 
ance of any other national satisfaction, from a chas- }, duty, and a surrender of both into the power and 
tised and conquered foe, than ‘* swallowing” its || custody of those whose history proves them to be 
lands and its people, ‘‘ appears a kind of metaphys- || weak and imbecile, pusillanimous and corrupt. 
| ical magnanimity,’’ ** unworthy the age in whjch || The northern statesman, equally with the southern, 
we live,’’ and ‘revolting to the common sense | betrays his section by the adoption of this subter- 
| and practice of mankind.’’ These were the reasons | fuge. If his section and mine have both claims 
| why there was no specific grant of power in the | and rights in reference to this territory, shall he 


| Constitution for the government of conquered prov- | and I basely abandon them to those whom his con- 
| stituents and mine have made ignominiously to pass 








inces; and they shed additional glory and lustre || 
upon the names of our ancestors. But though | under the yoke? Shall we, the common represent- 
there is no express grant in the Constitution to | ativesofagreat,a free, and powerful people, bound 
Congress to legislate for the Territories, yet this || together by acommon ancestry, by political brother- 

hood, by common interests, and an indissoiuble 


| power has been claimed and exercised under the 
grant to make war or to make treaties, or under || destiny, basely distrust each other, and shrink fro 
the performance of those duties which devolve 


the still more general and undefined claim of | 
‘‘ general right of sovereignty’’ existing in the || upon us, and place the rights of our constituents 
Government for nearly halfa century. It hasbeen | in such hands as these? Patriotism forbids it, 

national honor forbids it; and, if we attempt it, the 


affirmed by the Judiciary, by the Executive, be- 

inning with Mr. Jefferson and ending with Mr. || twenty millions of freemen in this great Republic 
Polk, and by both Houses of Congress, up to this |, will forbid it, and drive us from the public coun- 
present session. The power to establish territo- || sels, and place their great interests into the keeping 
rial governments is firmly established. Indeed, |; of worthier hands and braver hearts. It is true, 
when you have acquired territory by treaty, itsgov- || we of the Whig party differ, and differ widely, 
ernment is an inseparable and necessary incident, |, upon some of these questions; but we adopt no 
and oftentimes a treaty stipulation, which thereby || fraudulent platforms to conceal this difference. 
becomes, if not inconsistent with the Constitution | While we may all maintain our opinions with 
and laws, one of the supreme laws of the land. || firmness, I trust we shall do so with the temper 
and moderation worthy of the importance and 
magnitude of the interests at stake. We have not 





these territories, their government by Congress | 


|| becomes a necessity. In the treaty with Mexico || brought this great evil apon the Republic. North- 
| we have guarantied to the inhabitants of the con- || ern Whigs and southern Whigs have stood togeth- 


quered territories our protection for their liberty, || er, and battled, shoulder to shoulder, without a 
roperty, and the free exercise of their religion, | dissenting voice, from the beginning of this unfor- 
he exercise of this power has been acquiesced in | tunate controversy to the present moment, against 

the weak and wicked policy which brought this 

| evil upon us, and against acquisitions by conquest. 

| Our countrymen nobly responded to our efforts, 

not only by sustaining us, but by vindicating our 

policy in overthrowing the large majority of seventy 
in this House in the war Congress, and returning 

a majority in this Congress against Mr. Polk's 

used to take away any constitutional right from | administration. Then we have the highest mo- 
the States or the people; then surely it will not be _ tives of gratitude, as well as patriotism, to respond 
contended that it can fairly be used to destroy that | to this popular confidence, by seeing to it, that 
equality of right which exists among the States of | whatever may be our differences, no detriment 
this Union, or directly or indirectly to appropriate | shall thereby befall our country. All the rest of 
the common property of all the States to the ex- | this continent is not worth our glorious Union, 
clusive use of half of them. For the government much less these contemptible provinces which now 
of dependencies owned by the United States at the threaten us with such evils. It were better that 
adoption of the Constitution, no specific grant of | we should throw back the worthless boon, and let 

wer was necessary. The permissive occupants || itsinbabitants work out theirown destiny, than that 
of the public domain have no right of self-gov- | we should endanger our peace, our safety, and our 
ernment. Ownership of wild and unappropriated | nationality, by its incorporation in our Union. 
lands gave the right of exclusive legislation to'' Let us unite and throw overboard the authors of 


deprive any portion of the people of their just 
rights. Therefore, no question has been raised or || 
settled as to the extent of this power. Being an im- | 
plied power, its use is restricted to necessary pur- 
ae therefore it cannot be aggressive, it cannot | 
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this mischief, and elect our candidate. His wis- 
purity, will be a tower of strength to prudent and 
conciliatory counsels. Then I doubt not, by look- 
ing to the past as a guide to the future, and emula- 
ting the spirit which brought our fathers together 


administer, we shall be ‘Able to settle this bitter 
legacy of Democratic misrule upon a basis honor- 


able to ourselves and our constituents, and which | 
will secure the peace, harmony, and prosperity of || 


our country. 





DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. S. FLOURNOY, 
OF VIRGINIA, : 
In rug House or Representatives, 


July 3, 1848. » 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having 
under consideration the bill making appropriations for the 


civil and dipbomatic expenses of the Government— 
Mr. FLOURNOY said: 


Mr. Crnaraman: | have listened with much at- 
tention to the remarks of the gentleman from 
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| | together in support of Northern views. What | 
dom and firmness, his lofty character and unsullied | pat 


patriotic heart, Mr. Chairman, North or South, 
_ would not sicken and despond, and be filled with 
|| fearful forebodings for the future, in witnessing a 


j 
| struggle between the two great divisions of this | 
{ 


_ bre | Union, for the highest office within the gift of this | 
to frame that Constitution we sit here to-day to | 


great people, upon a local, sectional question? 


| honor to represent on this floor, I protest—aye, 
solemnly protest—against mingling this question 
with the party issues and party elections of the 
country; as I love this Union, the glorious work 
| and invaluable bequest of a noble and patriotic an- 
cestry, | protest against it; it is a question above 
|, party, and demands, by its importance, that it shall 
|| stand separate from the party organizations of the 
| day, and here, by its action, the Whig party has 
| placed it. The Whig Convention, held in Phila- 
| delphia on the 7th day of June, repudiated it as a 
party issue, After the ticket had been formed, 

presenting to the country, for President and Vice 
| President, the names of Zachary Taylor and Mil- 
| lard Fillmore, resolutions containing the principles 
| of the Wilmot proviso were twice offered to that 
|| body for its adoption, and as often laid on the 
| table by an overwhelming majority, the vote in 
|| favor of laying them on the table being at least 





Georgia, [Mr. Conp,] and, though a gentleman of || twenty to one; thus did that body declare that this 


undoubted ability, he has not met the powerful | 


Platform, which reeled and tottered under his 
heavy blows. He has consumed his whole hour, 
or nearly so, in assaults upon the Whig party, 
because the Philadelphia Convention did not erect 
for it, in modern phrase, a platform; because it did 


not adopt a string of resolutions as an exposé of || ing it with the excitements, prejudices, passions, | 


its public faith, by which to bind and pledge its 
nominees; and for its failure to do so, is pleased to 
charge it with error and inconsistency, and a de- 
sign to practise a fraud upon the country. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to reply to 
these attacks of the gentleman from Georgia at this 
time, or to analyze the rickety offspring of the 
Baltimore Convention, presented with great parade | 
and cireumstance to the country as the platform of | 
Democratic principles. | have asked the attention | 
of the committee, that | may present some views 
which I entertain upon a subject of deep and ex- 
citing interest to the whole country, and of vital 
interest to the South—I mean the instituuon of sla- | 
very; and to examine the attitade of the two great | 
parties of thecountry—the Whigand Democratic— | 
in reference to it; or, in other words, to examine | 
the position of the two parties in reference to the 
so-called Wilmot proviso, and see which occupies | 
the safe and more conservative position upon this 
all-absorbing question. I think that I shall be | 
able to show that the South will find its safety in | 
the elevation of the Whig party to power, and that | 
it will be endangered, and the preservation of this | 
Union put to hazard, by permitting the Govern- | 
ment to remain in the possession of the Democratic | 
party. ; | 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to enter | 
into a discussion of the abstract question, or to in- | 
quire whether the institution of slavery be a moral, | 
political, and social blessing or curse, If it be, as | 
many suppose it, an evil, we of the South incur no | 
moral responsibility by continuing its existence, | 
for that is unavoidable; and the South will ever be | 
found ready to resist any and every encroachment, | 
from whatever quarter, upon her rights in connec- | 
tion with this institution. She sees involved in it | 
her peace and her existence, and she will never | 
consent that it shall become the foot-ball of party, | 
be dragged into the political arena, and mingled | 
with the party issues and party conflicts of the | 
day, for the purpose of making or unmaking Pres- 
idents. It is a question that can never become, 
with propriety, an issue between the two great 
parties of the country, as at present organized; it 

| 


is, in its very nature, sectional, and when parties 
divide upon it, the present party lines will be ob- 
literated, and the division will be Northern and 
Southern. I have observed, during the present 
session, whenever the question of slavery has been 
resented in any shape to the consideration of this 
ody, the South, without distinction of party, have 
been united—Whigs and Democrats votung to- 
gether to sustain her rights and interests, and Whigs | 
and Democrats of the North voting pretty much | 


argument of his colleague, (Mr. Toomps,} nor | 
come to the rescue of the so-called Democratic || 





| question had no proper connection with the elec- 
| tion of Chief Magistrate for this Republic, and 
ought not, and should not, control their votes in 
the approaching election; that it did not desire or 
intend to subject the interests of the South, connect- 
|, ed with this absorbing question, to the hazard and 

| danger which would inevitably result from drag- 
‘| ging it into the arena of party politics, and connect- 


| 
i 


interests, and tricks, which are inseparable from 
the contests and struggles of parties in Presidential 
| elections. That Convention assembled in a spirit 
of patriotic devotion, looking alone to the peace, 





country, and the preservation of this Union from 
the dangers which threaten it; it eschewed, as the 
Whig ae has ever done, all identity, asa party, 
with the interests or institutions of any particu- 
lar locality of section; but kept itself, as it has 
hitherto done, and still does, aloof from all such 


entanglements, so that when it gets into power, and | 


the interests of the country are confided to a Whig 

administration, it may, untrammeled, look abroad 

upon the whole land, and by its action reconcile 

and harmonize the conflicting interests of the vari- 
/ ous members and sections of this great family of 
States, and advance the general prosperity; looking, 
as its guide, not to the platforms of party conven- 
tions, but to the Constitution—the great charter of 
our liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, not only did the Whig Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, with an overwhelming ma- 
jority, lay on the table the resolutions offered to 
: body for its adoption, upon this vexed and 








disturbing question, but I have observed with 
pleasure and satisfaction that the Whig people of 
the North are actuated by the same national and 
patriotic feeling which controlled that Convention. 
But the other day, in the city of New York, at 
one of the largest gatherings of the people ever 
assembled in that great commercial emporium, 
numbering by report some thirty thousand or 
more, the following resolution was adopted by 
acclamation: 
* Resolved, That we deprecate sectional issues in a na- 
tional canvass as dangerous to the Union and injurious to 
the public good; that we look with confidence to a Whig 
national administration to remove all causes for snch issues; 
and that we will countenance no faction in the Whig party 
and no coalition with any faction out of it, which shall 
threaten to array one section of our common country in 
angry hostility against any other.’’ 
But, sir, it has been asked, if the northern 
Whigs, by their votes in Convention, intended to 
indicate a change in their view as to the principles 
| of the Wilmot proviso. Upon this question I will 

not deceive myself, nor do I intend to attempt to 

deceive others. The gentleman from Massachu- 

setts [Mr. Asumun] says that a majority of the 
| members of that Convention from the North ap- 
| prove thé principles of the proviso, and I do not 
| suppose that their views are at all changed upon 
| that question by the votes which they gave to lay 
| it on the table; nor do I suppose that the Whigs 
‘of New York have dtnaiged’ their opinions, but I 














the prosperity, and the happiness of our whole | 
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imagine that each and all of them, when called 
upon to vote, either in their individual or r 
sentative capacities, would cast their votes in a-. 
cordance with the views which they have hitherto 
entertained upon this subject. But while their 
votes and acts will indicate no change of Opinion, 


€pre- 


they declare this, that the Whigs of the North are 
Mr. Chairman, in the name of those I have the | 


not governed by a wild, reckless, and destructiye 
fanaticism; that they love this Unign, appreciate 
its benefits, and desire its preservation; that they 
will not consent “to array one section of our com. 
mon country in angry hostility against any other,” 
by introducing sectional issues into a * national 
canvass;’’ that they deprecate, as dangerous to 
our free institutions, a geographical division of par- 
ties; and that they do not intend to disregard the 
feelings, interests, and rights of the South, by con. 
necting this subject of slavery with the triumphs 
or defeats of party; but desire to see it kept sep. 
arate and apart, to be considered upon its own 
merits, without passion, and with that calmneas 
and coolness which its importance demands. 

We have in all this, sir, assurance that the Whig 
party have a detp attachment for this Union, and 
that they will preserve it; that though there is 
much difference of opinion as to the powers of the 
Federal Government over the Territories, and as 
to the propriety of the exclusion of slavery, yet, 
when this question, which has been brought upon 
the country and into the councils of the, nation by 
the acquisition of New Mexico and California, 
shall be presented for final settlement and adjust- 
ment, it will be considered and acted upon in a 
spirit of patriotism; the recollections of the past 
and the bright hopes of the future will not be dis- 
regarded. We shall see in union, strength and a 
glorious destiny; in disunion, weakness, civil strife, 
and a gloomy and uncertain future. The mem- 
ories of our fathers will not be forgotten; the spirit 
of concession and compromise which enabled them 
to frame this Government, and establish this Union 
for the preservation of that liberty which they so 
heroically won, and which we now enjoy, will be 
found still to exist in the bosoms of their descend- 
ants. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now look to the position 
of the Democratic party upon this great question; 
and, without questioning the motives or thie pa- 
triotism of gentlemen on the opposite side of this 
Hall, I think I shall be able to show, that by their 
course of policy the Democratic party have placed 
this peculiar institution of the South in a false and 
dangerous attitude. The Baltimore Convention, 
constituting itself the peculiar guardian of the in- 
terests of the South, has given the institution of 
slavery a prominent place in its platform of Dem- 
ocratic principles by the adoption of a resolution 
declarative of its opinions upon that sulject, which 
is, however, couched in such language as to render 
it uncertain as to what extent it meant to deny the 
power of this Government over it—the members 
of that party on this floor disagreeing among them- 
selves as to its proper construction; and it is thus 
presented as an issue in the approaching Presiden- 
tial election, and endeavored to be made a test of 
fitness for office, exposed to all the perils and dis- 
asters of party warfare. And, not content with the 
assumption that they stand erect upon this ques- 
tion, southern Democrats are almost oe 
in their places here, and asking how Zachary 
Taylor is upon it? What are his opinions? Will 
he veto the Wilmot proviso, if it should be passed 
by Congress? [ answer them that, as far as | am 
informed, he has said nothing upon that subject; 
he has never mentioned it or referred to it in any 
communication that I have seen from him; he has 
passed it by as a question not belonging to a na- 
tional canvass. I will ask southern gentlemen if 
they fear Zachary Taylor upon this question? Do 
they believe that he cannot be trusted when the 
rights of the South are involved? If they do not 
fear him, why ask the question? Do they expect 
to make the South believe that bye y oo ~ a 
higher and more especial ‘or her peculia 
fairest than Zachary Taylor? In preferring this 
inquiry, our Democratic friends cannot have look- 
ed well to the position of Lewis Cass; they must 
have that he is but a new convert, if in- 
deed he has really ch his’ opinion, and be- 
come a “northern man with southern principles. 
fn examining the official paper (the Union) of 
March 2d, 1847, giving the proceedings of the 
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siaden of March Ist, 1847, I find the following re- 


ort of a discussion between Mr. Miller and Gen- | 
eral Cass: 
« After General Cass had concluded his speech, in which 
pe took the ground that it was improper at this time to adopt 
he Wilmot proviso, because its adoption now might pre- | 


cat the acquisition of any territory from Mexico— 
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tion, involved us in an unnecessary, wasteful, and determined, if elected, to enter upon his duties as 
bloody war with Mexico, which has resulted ina Chief Magistrate untrammeled, looking to the Con- 
still further extension of our territorial limits. By | stitution alone as his rule of conduct. This, sir, 
the treaty of peace, we have acquired New Mexico || in my humble opinion, is a proud, lofty, and patri- 


«Mr. Mruver, of New Jersey, expressed his great surprise Hi 


at the change in the sentiments of the Senator from Miehi- | 
n, who had been regarded as the great champion of free- 
dom in the Northwest, of which he was a distinguished 
ornament. Last year the Senator from Michigan was un- 
derstood to be decidedly in favor of the Wilmot proviso; and 
as no reason had been stated for the change, he (Mr. M.) 
could not refrain from the expression of his extreme sur- | 
se. | 
PM. Cass said that the course of the Senator from New | 
Jersey Was most extraordinary. Last year he (Mr. C.) | 
should have voted for the proposition had iteome up. But 
cireumstances had altogether changed. The honorable Sen- 
ator then read several passages trom the remarks as given | 
above, which he had conunitted to writing, in order to refute 
such a charge as that of the Senator from New Jersey.’’ 


his opinion as to the power of this Government 
over the question of slavery in the Territories, but 
denied the charge of the Senator from New Jersey. 
He thought it inexpedient to adopt the Wilmot 
proviso at that time, as it might prevent the acqui- 
sition of any territory from Mexico. The change 
in his constitutional views is of a still more recent 
date; and, to what extent this change may have | 


been affected by the prospect of a nomination by |, 


the Baltimore Convention for the high office of | 
President, | will not pretend to say. [ am not. 
dealing with motives, but facts, from which others 
are as competent as myself to draw correct conclu- 
sions. General Cass is not a young and inexpe- 
rienced politician; his friends represent him as an 
able man, a profound jurist, and ripe statesman. 
How, then, does it happen, that having formed a | 
mature and deliberate opinion favorable to the ex- | 
ercise of this power, he should have, in the last | 
twelve months, changed that opinion, and now | 
deny to Congress the power? Would it not at | 
least he becoming in General Cass and his friends | 
to bea little modest, and not be over anxious to 
press this question into the canvass ? 
There is another fact that the people of the 
South have not forgotten. They have a vivid 
recollection, that in umes gone by, there was an- | 
other northern Democrat: who sought and won | 
their confidence and support by making profes- 
sions of peculiar regard for southern interests, and 
who was called, by way of distinction, ‘‘ the north- 
ern man with southern principles.” Where is he 
now, and what is his position? He is now the | 
candidate of the Barnburners; he has turned with | 
base ingratitade upon the South, and is the repre- 
sentative of a sectional organization, in open and | 
avowed hostility to southern interests and institu- | 
tions, and is the first example of one who has had | 
the confidence and support of the country for the | 
highest office within the gift of this free people, who | 
has been found ready to lend his nameand influence, | 
regardless of consequences, to such a mischievous | 
and dangerous policy; and, should he succeed | 
under the influence of a temporary and fanatical | 
excitement, which God forbid, and which I do not 
fear, and the disunion of these States ensué, which 
would be inevitable, the good, the wise, and patri- | 
otic every where will heap bitter curses upon his | 
head. Unborn generations will hold up his name 
to the scorn and reproaches of ages yet to come. 
History will record him as one who, for the grati- 
fication of his own selfish ambition, did not hesi- 
tale to sacrifice his own Government, the freest 








| 


and best on eafth, under the influence of whose || 


example the thrones of the Old World were toppling | 
to their fall, and the principles of republican lib- | 
erty making rapid progress to ultimate triumph. | 
Sir, the treason of Arnold will be forgotten in view | 
of the greater baseness and treachery of Martin 
Van Buren, - 

Mr. Chairman, there is another striking differ- 
ence in the policy of the two great parties of this 
country which has a material bearing upon this 
question of slavery. The Whig party is opposed 
to the acquisition of foreign territory ; it is satisfied 
with the present limits of our country, and desires 
‘o preserve itas itis. The Democratic party is a 
party of progress. One of the leading features of 
its policy is ‘* the extension of the area of human 
freedom.” It was not satisfied with the annexa+ 
tion of Texas; but the President, by his indiscre- 





and California—which extension of our boundary | otic — it is the true Republican ground, and 


has brought upon us, with all its excitemenis, dif- 
ficulties, and dangers, this unwelcome question, 
which I hope we shall be able to adjust upon fair 


_and equitable terms. But, if we shall get safely | 
_ Out of this difficulty, have we, in the policy of the | 


Democratic party, any security for the future? | 
Can we indulge a reasonable hope, if it be permit- | 
ted to remain in power, that this same question, | 
with all its embarrassments, will not again be pre- | 
sented to distract and disturb the councils of the 


/ nation upon the first opportunity that shalt offer to | 


: F _ the poetic thought of an * ocean-bound republic,”’ 
So General Cass did admit that he had changed | 


extend our borders? General Cass seems to have | 


| an insatiable, morbid appetite for territorial ag- | 


grandizement; his imagination has been fired by | 


and he thinks ** that we would not be much dis- | 
figured if we were to swallow the whole of Mex- || 
ico.”’ In reading the prospectus of the Campaign | 


paper, issued from the office of the Union, in this || 


_ Cass, giving the plan and purposes, and comment- || 








city—the official paper, the organ of the Demo- || 
cratic party, and devoted to the election of General | 


ing on the principles of 
striking paragraph: | 
It [the Democratic party] contends for the glory and | 
honor of the Republic, and for its increase and expansion 
as time and circumstances may demand. It does not believe | 
that the Mississippi should have been its ultimate boundary, | 
nor thatits present boundaries should be permanent; but | 
it holds that this great and glorious Union shall grow and || 
expand, and. diffuse the blessings of liberty over otver con- | 
tiguous States and Territories, as destiny may dictate, and | 
humanity and justice approve.” 


emocracy—I find this } 


The Democratic platform has no resolution upon 
this subject. The Baltimore Convention passed it 
by in silence. But here we have a distinct avowal, || 
from high authority, of the policy of the party. 
It accords well with its history for the last few 
years; and, if we are to judge by the past, we may || 





well regard this as a faithful exposition of its future || 
policy. It is in the frequent recurrence of this |) 
question that there is danger to the country. It 
will come with accumulated difficulties and dangers 
upon every extension of our limits, and the true | 
and wise course of the whole country is to avert it, || 
maintain our present boundaries, and settle, by a || 


; 





fair, judicious, and liberal compromise, our present || 
difficulties. 

This question has ever been regarded as fraught 
with imminent peril to the Republic. What was 
the language of Thomas Jefferson in reference to 
the Missouri question, which in its day agitated 
this country from its centre to its circumference, 
and filled the minds of on peicoone men with ap- 
prehension for its safety, ‘These are his words: 

“This momentous question, like a fire-bell in the night, 


as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the mo- 
ment; but this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a marked principle, moral 
ané political, once conceived and held up to the angry pas- 
sions of men, will never be obliterated; and every tew 
irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.” 

Then, sir, may I not ask, if the interests of the 
South would not be safer under Whig than Demo- 
eratic policy? The policy of the Whig party is 
one of peace; it is opposed to wars of aggression 
and conquest; it concurs in opinion with Zachary 
Taylor, who, in his letterto Captain Allison, says: 

“Tlook upon war, at all times and under ail circumstances, 
| a8 @ national calamity, to be avoided if compatible with the 

national houor. ‘The principles of our Government, as well 
| as its true policy, is opposed to the subjugation of other na- 
tions and the disinemberment of other countries by conquest. 
In the language of the great Washington, ** why should we 
quit our own to siand Oa foreign ground?’ 

By the elevation of the Whig party to power, 
the present ‘difficulties would be settled, and all 
eause of ‘new irritation’ on this “momentous 
question’’ be removed; but elect General Cass, and 
his policy of conquest and anhexation would mark 
‘*deeper and deeper” this geographical line, to final 
separation. And, upon this position of the two 
parties, | am prepared to go before my constituents 
and the South, and claim for the Whig party their 
confidence and support. igen 

But, Mr. Chairman, our Democratic friends not 
only complain that General Taylor has said nothing 
upon the Wilmot proviso, they make still further 
complaint, he refuses to give pledges to party; 
though a Whig, he is not an ultra one, and is 








has for its sanction the example of no less a name 
than that of the immortal Washington; it ought 
and does recommend him most strongly to the 
country. 

General Cass, however, is not obnoxious to this 
complaint; none suspect him of a want of devotion 
to party; his course in the Senate of the United 
States exhibits him as an extreme and ultra parti- 
san. He was never, I believe, a member of any 
legislative body, except for a short time of the 
Ohio Legislature, in early life. From that time to 
the election of James K. Polk, he held office by 
Executive appointment with but little interruption, 
and was elected to the Senate about the time Mr. 
Polk was elected President. The Baltimore Con- 
vention of 1844 presented to the country its plat- 
form of principles, and among the resolves was 
one declaring our right to the whole of Oregon, up 
to 54° 40’, to be clear and unquestionable. ‘Phe 
nominee, Mr. Polk, pledged himself to carry out 
the views and opinions of that Convention, and 
accordingly, in his message to Congress, asserted 
the extreme claim. General Cass maintained and 
defended the views of the President and the Con- 
vention, and insisted upon 54° 40’. Congress was 
for many months engaged in a most exciting and 
stormy debate upon the question. The country 
was agitated and excited in apprehension of war 
with England. It seemed inevitable. General 
Cass declared it to be inevitable. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Auien] said that “the heart of 
the American people must be prepared for war.’”’ 
Our minister, however, negotiated a treaty, and 
settled upon the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 
Mr. Polk’s nerves gave way, and he sought to 


| relieve himself by placing the responsibility upon 


the Senate. That patriotic body advised the rati- 


| fication of the treaty, and saved the two countries 


from a bloody and expensive war. General Cass, 
however, true to the extreme demands of party, 
urged its rejection, and voted in a minority of 
fourteen against advising its ratification. ‘This 
embarrassment being removed, Mr. Polk turned 
upon Mexico, and by his unwise and imprudent 


| course involved us in an unnecessary and wasteful 


war with that country, which war has just ter- 
minated, after more than two years duration, the 
expenditure of millions upon millions of the pub- 


io money, and the loss of the lives of many 


thousands of our best citizens. We find General 


| Cass still true to party, sustaining and defending 


the Administration at every step, from its inception 
to its termination. And after Mr. Trist had nego- 
tiated a treaty of peace, and the Senate of the 


awakened and filled me with terror. 1 considered it at once | United States had ratified it with a few modifica- 


tions, which rendered it necessary to return it (0 
Mexico for the approval of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, General Cass still urged upon the Senate the 
| passage of the ten regiment bill. It finally passed 
| that body by a party vote, and was only prevented 
from becoming a law by the Whig majority in this 
House; and results have made it manifest that the 
only effect of its pasgage would have been to in- 
crease the patronage of the President by giving 
him the appointment of some five hundred officers. 
As we advance, the evidence thickens, At the last 
session of Congress, General Cass voted for the 
river and harbor bill. Mr. Polk vetoed it. The 
| Baltimore Convention nominated General Cass for 
| President, and adopted a resolution repudiating 
| internal improvement by the General Government. 
| General Cass cordially Ne it in condemna- 
tion of his own vote. The Democrats of the 
North and Northwest, however, say that the reso- 
lution of the Convention will not prevent General 
| Cass from approving the river and harbor bill. 
What say our Democratic friends at the South, 
who approve Mr. Polk’s veto? Is he to be repre- 
sented at the South aso to internal improve- 
ments, and at the North and West as the advocate 
of the improvement of rivers and harbors? ‘“There 
are no tricks in plain and simple faith.” 

This is not all; the evidence of General Case's 
devotion to party does not here: after the bat- 
tles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, which 
were won so trium tly, with a force greatly 





inferior to that of the enemy in point of numbers, 
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General Taylor continued his march on the city of 


city, fortified and defended by an army of 10,000; | 
the fierce and dreadful struggle continued for more | 
than two days, when the enemy was compelled to | 
lor, Terms of capitulation were agreed upon by | 
a commission appointed by the commanders of each | 


army; the commission on the part of the army of || 


surrender, and deliver up the city to General Tay- | 


the United States was composed of the gallant and || 
distinguished officers Worth, Henderson, and Da- 


the capitulation and armistice. The news of this 
brilliant victory was received with pride and ex- 
ultation by the whole people; but James K. Polk, 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, disap- 
proved of the terms of the surrender. Afterwards, 
a resolution tendering the thanks of Congress to 
General Taylor for his victory at Monterey was 
offered to this body; immediately the following pro- 
viso was offered: ** Provided that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed into an approbation of || 
the terms of the capitulation of Monterey.” This | 
yroviso was annexed to the resolution of thanks 

~ the vote of the Democratic party of this body; || 
it was reported to the Senate for its adoption; Mr. | 


i 
| 


Speight moved to amend the resolution by striking || 
out the proviso, and General Case voted in a mi- 
nority of fifieen against striking out, thus endeav- 
oring to make ita resolution of censure, instead of || 
thanks, offering that brave and gallant old soldier || 
an insult instead of praise. What renders the vote || 
of General Cass the more remarkable is, that he, 
too, claims to be a soldier, and to have rendered || 
his country some service upon the battle-field du- 
ring the war of 1812, and his friends have conferred || 
on him the distinguished appellation of * the hero |) 
of Hull’s surrender;”’ but, forgetful of the soldier’s || 
sensibility, (how keenly he is alive to every im- || 
pulse of honor, and how deeply wounded by a || 
sense of injustice,) endeavored, at the behest of || 
party, to prevent the expression by Congress of a || 
nation’s gratitude to him who had shed new lustre | 
upon her arms by his unrivaled achievements. It || 
is said that this proviso was not regarded as acen- || 
sure; that Congress refused to vote it a censure, | 
The amendment, offered by a gentleman not now | 
a member of this body, to add the word ‘ disap- 
probation,”’ &c., that it might appear that Congress | 
meant to express no opinion, was rejected, thereby | 
fixing its character beyond dispute, ‘I'he people | 
so considered it, and many who voted for it lost | 
their seats upon this floor. 

in the progress of this war with Mexico, many 
difficulties occurred between the President and the 
commanding officers. ‘The first was with General | 
Scout; he was notified that his services would not | 
be required in Mexico—General Taylor was then 
high in the confidence of the Administration. On || 
the 3d of July, 1846, I find in the Union, the | 
‘‘ mouth-piece’’ of the President, the following | 
tribute to this officer: 


| 
| 





« The public sentiment in the South is highly favorable 
to General Taylor. In fact, he has ‘won golden opinions? 
from all classes and from all sections of the counuy. 

“The New Orleans Times of the 26th of May describes | 
‘the largest weeting which it has ever seen in New Orleans, 
congregated within the walls of a public edifice.’ It todk 
place on the evening before, at the new Exchange. <All 
thatis distinguished for rank, talent, wealth, and influence, | 
of every shade of political opinion, were found there.’ The | 
object was to pour forth the popular feeling on the late bril- 
liant achievements on the Rio Grande. 

*“ The whole press of New Orleans and Mobile, Democrat 
or Whig, expresses its admiration and confidence in the | 
commanding general, and protests against his seine super- 
seded by any other, however brave or distinguished.” 





After the battle of Monterey, not less brilliant 
than either Palo Alto or Resaca de la-Palma, ‘‘a 
change came over the spirit of his dream.’’ The 
quarrel between General Scott and the President was 
reconciled, and Scott sent to take the chief com- 
mand in Mexico. He had scarcely entered upon 
his line of operations, when the President conceived | 
that the public interest required the creation of a 
new office inthe army, the office of lieutenant gen- 
eral, and recommended to Congress the pas 
of a law for that purpose. After much difficulty, 
and repeated attempts, the bill passed the House. 
lus object was to supersede both General Taylor 
and Scott, the two men who rank first among 
all the military men of the age, and subject them 
to the command of a distinguished civilian, and 
distinguished only as a civilian, Colonel Thomas 
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The United States and their Te 


H. Benton; for it was well understood at the | 


Monterey, and with 6,000 troops attacked that 





| 


time, that if the power was given to the Pres- 
ident, the Genre: would have been conferred 
on him. hen this bill was before the Senate, 


Mr. Manoum moved that it lie on the table, and | 


said that he moved it as a test vote. General Cass 
voted against it in a minority of 21. These area 
few of the most prominent acts, during a space of 
little more than three years, by which General 
Cass has established his claim to the title of an 


| extreme ultra partisan. 
vis, who agreed upon and approved the terms of | : , } 
| fied that his claim should rest upon this evidence. 


But, sir, it seems that he was not entirely satis- 


In his letter accepting the nomination of the Balti- 


more Convention, approving entirely and pledging | 
| himself tu the support of its platform, he says: 


“ The very first article in the Democratic creed teaches 


| that the people are competent to govern themselves ; it is, 
indeed, rather an axiom than an article of political faith. | 


From the days of General Hamilton to our days, the party 
opposed to us—of whose principles he was the great expo- 
nent, if not the founder—while it has changed its name, has 
as essentially its identity of character; and the doubt 
1e entertained and taught of the capacity of man for self- 
government, has exerted a marked influence upon its action 
and opinions. Here is the very starting-point of the differ- 


| ence between the two great parties which divide our coun- | 


try. All other differences are but subordinate and auxiliary 


| to this, and may, in fact, be resolved into it.’’ 


Here, then, at the very moment that he accepts 


|| the nomination, and hopes to be elected to preside 


over the country under the influence of his attach- 


| ment to party, he asperses the opinions, conduct, 


and motives of at least one-half of the American 


| people. 


Since General Cass has thought proper to tender 


| this issue in the approaching election, let us for a 


moment try the two great parties, and their leaders, 
upon it. The Whig party had its origin in its 
opposition to Executive abuse and encroachment. 
Every step of its history has been marked by its 
resistance to the improper and unconstitutional 
exercise of Executive power, to restrain it within 
its proper limits, and to give effect to the popular 


| will, fairly expressed through the representatives 


of the people in Congress. General Taylor, in 
his letter to Captain Allison, assumes the same 
posiuion. I give his own language: 

“ The power given by the Constitution to the Executive 
to interpose his veto, is a high conservative power, but, in my 
opinion, should never be exercised except in cases of clear 
violation of the Constitution, or manifest haste and want of 
consideration by Congress. Indeed, I have thought that, 
for many years past, the Known opinions and wishes of the 
Executive have exercised undue and injurious influence 
upon the legislative department of the Government; and 
for this cause, 1 have thought our system was in danger of 


| undergoing a great change trom its true theory. The per- 


sonal opinions of the individual who inay happen to occupy 
the Executive chair, ought not to control the action of Con- 
gress upon questions of domestic policy; nor ought his ob- 
jections to be interposed where questions of constitutional 
power have been settled by the various departments of Gov- 
ernment, and acquiesced in by the people. 

* Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the im- 
provement of our great highways, rivers, Jakes, and harbors, 
the wiil of the people, as expressed througi their reprezent- 
atives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried out by 
the Executive.” 

The Democratic party, on the other hand, has 
ever been found ready to defend and sustain the 
Executive department in all itsdemands. 1 reco}- 
lect no instance in which it has interposed to arrest 
the exercise of Executive power and prerogative. 
When the will of the people, expressed through 
their Engsvnpatalsvee in Congress, has been vetoed 
by the President, it has rallied to his support and 
sustained the act. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the various instances of Executive encroachments, 
commencing with the removal of the deposits from 
the United States Bank. They are familiar to the 
country; and no one has more readily yielded his 
support to Executive demands and encroachments 
than General Cass. Executive power and prerog- 
ative have rapidly increased under’ Democratic 
rule, unul we find the Republican position of Gen- 
eral Taylor—* that the will of the people, as ‘ex- 
‘ pressed through their representatives in Congress, 
‘ ought to be respected and carried out by the Ex- 
‘ecutive”—fiercely assailed upon this tloor, and 
by the Democratic press throughout the country. 

et, sir, it is claimed that the capacity of man for 
self-government is the leading fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two parties. It may be so; 
but the position of parties should be reversed. 
The doubt is with the miscalled Democratic party. 
Asach upon the Whig party, it is unjust and 
unfounded, and refuted by its whole history, from 
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| its organization to the present hour. It has re 

sented to the country for its support for Presiden: 
one, the leading feature of whose ad ministration 
will be to carry into execution the will of this 
| great people, fairly and deliberately expressed |, 

their representatives, within constitutional limitg 
General Zachary Taylor is emphatically the peo. 
ple’s man; and the Convention at Philadelphie but 
gave utterance to the wish of the people, as inj. 
cated all over the country, and in many instances 
without distinction of party, through mass meet. 
ings, State conventions, &c., in selecting him as 
their candidate for the Presidency. 

He does not suit the mere partisan. Though a 
Whig, he will give no pledges to party. He has 
‘**no enemies to punish, and nothing but his coun. 
try to serve.’’ He will go into office untram. 
meled. He is neither a northern man with south. 
ern principles, nor a southern man with northern 
principles. He is an American, whose patriotism 
is coextensive with the broad limits of his whole 
country. He will not be the President of a party 
or section, but the President of the nation, and wili 
endeavor, by a wise, prudent, and just adminis. 
tration, to protect the interests of every portion of 
this wide-spread Republic, and advance the pros- 
perity of the whole. 

[tis said, though, that he is deficient in capacity; 
| that he does not write his despatches and Lesaaes 
they are written by some one else. I will call the 
| venerable editor of the Union to the witness stand 
once more, and only once, and hear his evidence 
upon this point. In the Union of the 29th May, 
1846, 1 find this high testimony: 


* Tue PEN worthy or THE Sworv.—Nothing can be more 


happy, appropriate, yet dignified, than the despatches from 
| General Taylor. They are worthy of te man and of the 
| oceasion which has called them forth. We thoroughly agree 


| 
| 








with the compliment that the New Orleans Courier pays to 
the general order of General Taylor, ‘ giving thanks to his 
‘troops for their bravety and good conduct. ‘I'he American 
‘reader will remark with pride and pleasure the striking 
‘ contrast it exhibits to the tedious, bombastic, extravagant, 
‘vainglorious productions of the Mexican generals. The 
‘ neatness of its style is admirable—not a word too much, or 
‘in the wrong place—all in fine keeping with the energy 
‘and decision with which his military operations are con 
‘ ducted.’ ”’ 


The veteran General Gibson says that he served 
with him on seventeen courts martial, and that 
General Taylor was invariably selected to draw up 
the reports and proceedings of the court, some of 
which were very voluminous. ¢ 

The testimony of the Hon. John C. Spencer, 
| late Secretary of War, of Colonel Humphrey Mar- 
= of Kentucky, and of General Persifer F. 





Smith, is equally conclusive. Evidence on this 
subject might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary. 
Such charges will pass, like the idle wind, un- 
heeded. Iu General Taylor the people see those 
high qualities which fit him for the highest sta- 
tion—a sound judgment, unsurpassed discretion, 
and incorruptible integrity. He is the man of the 
age, and peculiarly adapted to the crisis. In his 
election the drooping hopes of the patriot will re- 
vive, and he will indulge bright anticipations for 
the future. He sees in Zachary Taylor one who 
refuses to stand upon the platform of party, but 
takes his position upon the higher and broader 
platform—the Constitution, and brings to its inter- 
| pretation a pure heart and a clear head, having no 
| purpose but the good of his country. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. WOODWARD, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


e In rue House or Representatives, 
July 3, 1848, 
On the relations between the United States 

| their Territorial Districts. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill— : 

Mr. WOODWARD said: . 
Mr. Curainman: Some dayssince I thought proper 


to address the Fiouse in reply to a speech made 


by the honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Bay y,] upon the question of the right of Congress 
to legislate for the settlers upon the public lands. 
It was not my intention at that time to go into the 
general argument, but only to develop the true 
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ctical issue before the country;and to show that 

had not presented it fully and fairly. ‘True, in | 
order to prevent misapprehension, I used the oc- | 
casion to define my position, but with no view of | 
entering upon an argument in defence of it. Iex- 
pressly reserved that for a future occasion. I shall 
embrace the one now offered. 

Are slaveholders, under the common Constitu- 
tion of the Union, entitled, with their slaves, to 
enter upon, purchase, and occupy peaceably, the 

blic lands, which are the property of the United 

tates? “This is the true question at issue. I take 
but little interest in any inquiry into the powers of 
Congress within. the territory, except as it affects 
this question. I care as little about the authority | 
attributed to the first settlers or Mexican pre-occu- | 
nts, or as to the supposed abiding force of laws |) 
and institutions left in the conquered territories by | 
Mexico, except as they bear upon this question. 
If | could have a guaranty that the rights, honor, 
and safety of the Southern States and people were 
to be respected and maintained, I should feel dis- 
sed to indulge gentlemen in any opinions they 
might choose to entertain in relatian to these ab- 
stract propositions. If you could separate their | 
reasoning from the practical consequences that are 
to flow from it, I should notobject to their reason- | 
ing as best suited their fancies. But, sir, in the 
nature of things such a separation is impossible. | 
The vital interests, if not the very safety of the | 
South, are dependent upon the conclusions to which | 
gentlemen may come. ‘Their logic is to be law to | 
the South; radical, fundamental law; law upon | 
which our destiny is to depend, unless indeed we 
should choose to take our destiny out of other peo- 
ple’s hands. If it be true that the Constitution 
affords no. guaranty for us in this emergency; if 
Congress, too, be impotent for our defence; if our 
rights are to be held even less sacred than the laws 
and institutions left by Mexico in the conquered 














| 





_ country, as our Northern friends insist must be 


done, then is the condition of the Southern States 
humiliating and deplorable in the extreme. I dep- 
recate the agitation of these questions and their 
introduction into politics. Would that they had 
never risen. But it will not do for those who have 
made the occasion, to ask that it be permitted to 
pass in silence. 1 know it would be a great ac- 
commodation to some gentlemen todo so. And I 
should find no difficulty in fabricating plausible 
excuses that would be perfectly satisfactory to my 
constituents, especially when found to be endorsed 
by any desirable number of political writers; and 
should I prove incompetent to the task, I could find 
friends ready and skillful to serve me. Should { 
choose to gratify others by taking such a course, 
instead of being here under the scowls of angry 

artisans, glared upon by fierce and hungry am- 

ition, with its horse-leech cry of *‘ give, give,’’ its 
anaconda maw, that nothing can over-glut, I should 

‘find myself in the midst of smiling faces and sym- 

pathetic hearts, the object of hearty gratitude for 
the present, and possibly not without hopes of 
more substantial reward for the future. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I shall proceed to the argu- 
ment. And my intention is to present a fair and 
ingenuous argument. I shall wound no gentle- 
man’s feelings intentionally, but shall leave every 
one wholly without excuse for not following an 
example of frank and liberal discussion. 

_ “The people of the Territories have exclusive 
right to manage their own internal affairs—to gov- 
ern themselves.” This is one of the propositions 
to be met. Sir, there runs throughout this phrase 
more lurking sophistry than was ever couched in 
the same number of-words, while on its front it 
presents about as available an ad captandum as a 
Lape eer find convenient . make use of for 
any electioneering emergency whatever. 

I n the first place, cobesanen found upon a public 
domain, external to some sovereignty owning it, 
can in no proper sense be called “a people;” if 
we are to have any regard for political science as 
taught from Kant backwards through the whole 
train of public writers, Except we mean to repu- 
diate all such pone science as was recognized 
and acted on by our forefathers, and assume to 
ordain new doctrines,and ideas according as the 
exigency of party may require, no one can be* 
warranted in calling such inhabitants as I have 
described “a people.”? I have no time allowed 
me to argue this question. I shall take it for 


eo 
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internal to that region their internal affairs? Does 
such questions know something—at least, that | their diminutive “ self’? fill all the land, and upon 
when the occasion indicates the necessity of doing | the idea of self-government, entitle them to cover 
so, they will look into the books and learn some-{ the land with their jurisdiction? If not, what is 
thing. How many individuals buying tracts of | their compass and extent? How far beyond the 
land in the public domain would constitute a peo- | border settlements?» Are their boundary lines 
ple? How close together should they reside to || straight or crooked? Suppose the’ United States 
constitute them one people?” How far apart to || should drawa line tight about them, could they 
make them two peoples?’ How many peoples | burst the ligature? They might be reduced to a 
might they erect themselves into within a given || triangle, a quadrangte, or a circle. A line might be 
circumference—say two hundred miles square— | run through the middle, sundering them jnto two 
and each group declare itself absolutely independ- | colonies. What would be the consequence? Would 
ent of the other? | they, like the poly ous, propagate by division; and, 
In the second place, the word territory is aterm || for each sunc red sovereignty, would two juve- 
of geography, used by the framers of the Consti- | niles spring up? 
tution in that sense, as synonymeus with public | In this same territory of Oregon there is another 
lands, or public domain. The word will be found || settlement on Puget’s Sound, about 150 miles 
in the Constitution in the singular number, not as || north of the one mentioned. There is likely to be 
descriptive of any define and limited region of |, a third on the Walla-walla, about 200 miles east- 
country, coincident with a sphere of political juris- | ward of the othertwo. All these are separated by 
diction, but as applicable to all the public lands || extensive regions of waste, mountainous country. 
everywhere in all their detached parts and frac- | Suppose each should claim to be independent of 
tions. But in the language of the day, it is used || the other, could it maintain its right to be so? If 
as a political term indicative of a certain form and || not, which should control the other two? If Con- 
condition of society, with established jurisdictional || gress should erect them into one colony, under a 
limits, within which, by constructive ownership |, common charter of government, could they insist 
and eminent domain, ic people there have the | upon separate existence and self-government? It 
right to make and enforce law. In short, sir, ac- |) must be manifest to every one that such a charter 
cording to the argument of certain gentlemen, ter- || would bind the-whole into one society. No local 
ritory means a State, a Commonwealth. When '| constitution could spring up under it. Such a con- 
our forefathers made reference to any portion of || stitution could find no geographical limits, It 
territory marked out for settlement and political } could not determine its own shape or place upon 
organization, the word * district’? was invariably || the face of the earth. 
made use of—the same word that is applied tothe || The language of Mr. Madison is decisive of this 
seat of the Federal Government—a term by-the-by |, question, and I propose to bring to the attention of 
that would never have been applied to a commu- || the committee a passage from his writings, which 
nity, supposed to possess the power of self-regu- i I was perfectly astonishéd to hear my friend from 
lation. || Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] repeat in support of his 
In the third place: This people, it is said, have || osition. In the 38th No. of the Federalist, al- 
aright to manage their own “ internal affairs’’— || luding to the public lands, Mr. Madison says: 
togovernthemselves. Now, sir,itis here assumed || ‘Congress have assumed the administration of this stock, 
that all affairs internal to their supposed limits are | (the public lands.) Congress have undertaken to do more-— 


: : . | they have proceeded to form new States ; to erect temporary 
their affairs. No one has any rights there but governments; to appoint officers for them ; and to prescribe 
themselves. True, we, the people of the United || the conditions on which such States shall be admitted into 


States, are the owners of 99 acres“in a hundred of || the Confederacy. All this has been done, and without the 
all the lands there, and these inhabitants could || !**t color of constitutional authority. Yet no blame has 


° re | been whispered; no alarm has been sounded. A great and 
have emigrated thither only by our permission and | independent fund of revenue is passing into the hands of 


under ourlaws, and have acquired nothing beyond || single body of men, who can raise troops to an indefinite 
the fragments of land that each one severally occu- || Humber, and appropriate money to their support to an in 


; : . | definite period of time. And yet there are men who have 
pies. We are the owners of all intermediate tracts not only been silent spectators of this prospect, but who ure 
separating one settler from another, and of all the || the advocates of. the system which exhibits it; and, at the 


region encompassing them about, to an indefinite || same time, urge against the new system the objections 
extent. And yet, when, upon the pretence of || Which we have heard. Would they not act with more con- 
havi beco the owners of a fe Sistency in urging the establishment of the latter as no less 

aving become wv a few acres, at & || necessary to guard the Union against the future powers and 
nominal price, or probably no price at all, they | resources of a body constructed like the existing Congress, 
assume to qualify our title to all the rest; to affix || than to save it from the dangers threatened by the present 
conditions to its purchase and occupation; to de- } tmpotenty of thes amounts ¢ 


: 2 “T me t, by anything here said, to throw censure on 
termine what shall be the state of human society |! the s cncuatie aaaiete fees — on pursued by Congress. Iam 


on all the rest; to repel us, the very owners, upon || sensible they couldnot have done otherwise. The pudie in- 

a political test; to practise a sort of naturalization || terest, the necessity of the case, imposed upon them the Task 

system, to the exclusion of a part of the richtful |! of overleaping their constitutional limits. But is not the fact 
> > 


. 2 | an alarming proof of the danger resulting from a govern- 
owners of the soil, they are said to be doing noth- || ment whieh does not possess regular powers commensurate 


ing more than managing their internal affairs, || to its objects? A dissolution or usurpation is the dreadful 
Sir, is it not manifest, that in excluding the people || dilemma to which it is continually exposed.” 
of the South from the public lands, the settlers || Does this look as if Mr. Madison thought there 
would be assuming to do more than manage their 1 was competent authority with the inhabitants of 
internal affairs? They would undertake, thereby, |} the colonial settlements to institute eens gov- 
to determine their external relations to the United || ernments, and erect themselves into new States, 
States, and to subject their ownership of the pub- || against the authority of the United States? If this 
lic lands to terms and conditions that did not ori- | power naturally belonged to the inhabitants, how 
ginally attach to it. could Mr. Madison say that the Old Congress 
But, sir, to take a brief, general view of the sub- || ‘could not have done otherwése?” That ‘the 
ject. It is an essential part of a peopleor common- || public interest, the necessity of the case, imposed 
wealth that it possess certain geographical limits. || upon them the task of overleaping their constitu- 
It must have a place on the earth, and know its || tional limits?” He makes it an argument for the 
place; and to constitute it an independent State, it || flew Constitution, that it supplied the defects of 
must be capable of maintaining its linfits and ex- || the old in this respect, and removed the necessity 
cluding all jurisdictions it has not consented to ad- || for usurpation. He upbraids the conduct of those 
mit... It must also, and rhost especially, have the || who stood by and saw Congress usurp these pow- 
power of preserving its own unity and indivisibil- | ers under the old system, and. yet raised a great 








ity, to prevent its own subdivision and dissolution. || outcry because the same were made legitimate in 
ow will your colonists or settlers stand when | the new Constitution. Mr. addressed 
tried by these tests? Suppose one settlement should || this language to the American pe at a time 
refuse to unite with another settlement, where || when they were debating the question of the adop- 
would be-the authority to coerce it? Which would || tion of the new Constitution; and he told them in 
be supreme over the other? Who would define || plain words, before they had adopted the instru- 
and settle the question of boundary between them? || ment, that it recognized in Congress all the pow- 
In the Oregon country there is a colony on the |! ers, in this respect, which it ought to have had 
Willamette river. Its whole occupancy is not || under the old system. And, so far from brand- 
greater than thirty miles square. Oregon is about || ing the old Con with ‘usurpation, he speaks 
700 miles square. this colony jurisdiction || of what they did as a ** task imposed upon them 
throughout the whole region? Are all the ‘‘affaira”’ '' by’the inexorable necessity of the case--imposed 
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upon them, because there was nowhere else an au- 
thority that could assume to perform it. And yet 


we have Mr. Madison introduced here to show 


that this task belonged naturally and originally, as 
a very sacred, privilege, to the inhabitants of the 
settlements. 

Consider, sir, the weight of Mr. Madison’s au- 
thority. It is not the mere opinion of an eminent 
lawyer or statesman. Mr. Madison was a mem- 
ber of that Convention; one of the very ablest, and 
far the most attentive and watchful. 
day to day, writing down everything said and 
done, for the information of posterity for all time 
to come. He speaks, therefore, as a historian, 
a chronicler, an eye-witness. He tells what he 
saw with his own eyes, heard with his own ears, 
and, with his own hands, helped to perform. Is 
testimony like this to give way to metaphysical 


inductions drawn from the Declaration of Inde- | 


pendence? To hear gentlemen talk, a stranger 
would suppose that the Declaration was a body of 
authentic law, ratified and adopted b 
conventions that ratified the Constituuon. That 
Declaratiop was nothing more than a revolution- 
ary pronunciamento; a glorious one, indeed, but 
still nothing more. 


laration. 


witifout their consent, numerous as they may be- 
come. 
You have a Senate elected by State Legislatures; 


a President elected by colleges. ‘ And this Presi- || 


dent, thus elected by the persons removed from 
the people, elects fifty times as many officers as all 
the people themselves. He elects all the great 
officers of State. He elects the entire body of ex- 
ecutive officers, from his cabinet down. 
the whole body of judicial magistracy, from the 
Supreme Court down; and that, too, for life. 

elects the entire corps of dignitaries and agents 
intrusted with the foreign relations of the country. 
He elects every military and naval officer. There 


is nota single office of profit—civil, military, diplo- | 


matic, or judicial—that is not put at his disposal. 
tution. 


so far have lost sight of the Democratic principle as 


to intrust Congress with a temporary and parental | 
authority over a company of settlers upon the | 


public domain! 

There is other authority than that of Mr. Mad- 
ison, equally conclusive; to say nothing of the 
whole current of judicial decisions by the ablest 


jurists from the beginning, and the uniform action | 


of Congress, without dispute or controversy. For 
the case cited from Mr. Giles by the honorable 
member from Virginia makes no exception to what 


I have asserted. That was a case where a negro | 


had been imported as a slave in violation of the 


laws of the United States against the slave trade. | 


The question was, whether such negro fell under 


the jurisdiction of Congress, whose laws were | 
The decision || 
was, that he fell under State authority. The ar- | 


violated, or the State Legislature? 


gument related to the question of the rights of the 
sovereign States. 


tricts on the same footing with the States in this 
particular; but this implied nothing more than that 
the charter governments of such districts were 


supposed to confer upon them authority in the | 


matter. It did not mean, however, that previoug 


to such charters, the people found on the public | 


land would have had any such jurisdiction. 
tainly, John Jacob Astor and his trappers on the 
Oregon river could not have ousted 
jurisdiction in a like case. ~ 


But the advocates of the right of independent | 


legislation in the districts involve themselves in a 
most extraordinary dilemma. By what course of 
reasoning would they establish the authority of the 
Constitution over those districts? The people there 
are not parties to the Constitution. What right 
has Congress to “coin money” for them, or regu- 
late ““ weights and measures,” or “ establish post 
offices and post roads;”’ or, indeed, to exercise over 
them any of the delegated powers? Those districts 
have delegated no such powers to us. They are 





He sat from | 


the same , 


If gentlemen will examine the | 
Constitution, they will find that, in many respects, |! 
it pays little respect to some doctrines of the Dec- | 
Congress, for instance, is invested with | 
supreme and perpetual legislative dominion over | 
all the people resident in this city and District, | 


He elects | 


He | 


: True, the consequent action of | 
Congress in the matter placed the territorial dis- | 


Cer- | 


ongress of | 
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| not represented here; nor do they participate in 

the election of President. The maxim of the 

right of self-government js not restricted to *‘inter- 
| nal affairs,” as the argumént of gentlemen would 
| seem to imply. It comprehends, where it exists, 
all affairs, internal and external. We have no 
| more right t6 force upon them the Constitution 
} of the United States than to subject them to the 
|| legislation of Congress. Both acts are equally 
|| incompatible with their right of self-control. But, 


{f 


egregious folly. 


1} 
But gentlemen will insist on the source of power || 


in Congress being pointed out. I am anxious to 


satisfy theirdemand; but my position is so mranghy 


fortified by authority, and by the manifest absutr 
| ity of the opposite position, and rests so stably in 
| the sound sense of practical and judicious minds, 


conceive to be the true view of the question. 


The great and fundamental usurpation of the | 
old Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, | 
was the assumption of authority to own external | 
This being done, alniost | 
everything else followed, as a matter of course. | 
The Convention that framed the Constitution found | 
those dependencies constituent elements of the | 


provincial dependencies. 


Union. They found the Union composed partly 
of sovereign States, and partly of dependent colo- 
| nies; and for the Union, so conditioned and consti- 
| tuted, they made the Constitution. The Constitu- 
|| tion, in its preamble, expresses itself to be made 
‘‘for the United States;’’ that-is, for the States 
|| already united. The Constitution did not create 

the Union, but only made a new government for it. 

I could adduce an abundance of authority in sup- 
|| port of this proposition. The Cenvention did not 
think it worth while to create a power to own these 
dependencies. Such a power, although usurped, 
' had been fully executed and finished, and had re- 
| sulted in a permanent condition of things. The 

Territories are therefore only alluded to in the 

Constitution as already belonging to the United 

States. The territorial districts, with their gov- 


—t || ernments—their United States judges, governors, 
Such are the provisions of our republican Consti- | 


And yet gentlemen find it difficult to per- | 
suade themselves that this same Constitution could | 


' and councils—their, Delegates, sitting on the floor 

of Congress, with the privilege of debate—con- 
| tinued over under the mew Constitution, just as 
| they existed under the Articles of Confederation. 
No mention was made of them. 

The force of what I have said will become more 
| striking from an illustration. “Suppose we should 
all become convinced that Texas had been ancon- 
stitutionally admitted into the Union, would we 
think of expelling her? Surely not. Would we 
| think of altering the Constitution so as to legalize 
| the act? Notatall. Although conventions should 
| be actually in session, with competent authority 
| to ratify the act, a proposition for that purpose 
would be laid on the table as nugatory. And such 
| a course would not be yielding to the force of mere 
precedent, but to the force of circumstances—an 
irreversible condition of things. Thus will be seen 
the situation of the framers of the Constitution in 
relation to the territorial possessions. And if we 
will endeavor to realize their situation, we shall 
| find no difficulty in realizing how they reasoned. 

Now, from the ownership of a colony there fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, the right to make all 
| laws “necessary and proper’ to a colonial pos- 
‘session. The fact of ownership imposed upon 
Congress the task of government, There was no 
need of any grant of power. And this is in con- 
| formity with the whole method of the Constitu- 


| tion, which is, to indicate the subject of power, 
without pretending to specify or, enumerate what 
|| laws Congress may make upon the subject. They 
are only required to be necessary and appropriate 
|| laws. he Convention did not, in fact, expressly 
create any power., It was thought sufficient that 
Congress had undoubted possession of the subject. 
|| Ladmit, as I have long sinee been convinced, that 


| the power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
|| and regulations concerning the territor rds 
the territory simply as property. But it will: be 
|| asked, why this minor power was expressed? 
|| Because a portion of the territory lay within the 
|| jurisdiction of sovereign States, and the State 
| might, upon the pret®xt of eminent domain, claim 
ila power paramount to that of the owner; and, as 





sir, it is needless to argue further against such || 


that I could not feel justified m detaining the com- || 
mittee with a detailed argument._ I shall satisfy | 
myself, therefore, with giving a clue to what I | 
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the organized districts were shortly to become 
States, and there was in-that event danger of the 
same pretence being set up by them, the power 
was expressed in general terms. The expression 
of this power, therefore, was to effect an uneguiy. 
ocal exclusion of any State power, as my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Barty] has properly argued, 
This provision of the Constitution is, Strictly 
| speaking, a prohibition upon the States, 

Let me not be misunderstood. ‘The colonial 
powers of Congress should conform to the liberaj 
principles of colonization that characterize the age 
and should be in strict subordination to our own 
Constitution. The United States, the parent coun- 
try, should mark out and fix the boundaries of the 
region to be colonized, establish the unity and in- 





|, divisibility of the inhabitants within tose limits, 


rovide for them acharter of government or organic 
| law, therein disabling them to do anything in der- 
ogation of the rights and privileges of the people 
of the United States, and with this leave them to 
manage what might be properly and strictly, their 
own ‘internal concerns.” Such is the provincial 
system of enlightened nations; and such is what 
Congress ought to have done, and is precisely 
what it did do, from the first. 

But I am here metby my friend from Virginia 
{[Mr. Bayxiy] with the maxim, delegatus non dele- 
| gare—a delegate cannot delegate his powers to 
| another. ‘Theapplication is, that if Congress have 
| authority. to legislate for the districts, it cannot 
| transfer that power to the district itself. He 
| wholly misconceives the spirit of the maxim. It 
| amounts to nothing more than that a member of 

Congress cannot appoint his proxy, or that Con- 
| greas could not disperse, leaving as a substitute 
another body of men to take its place. It does not 
mean that we could not appoint subordinate in- 
struments to act in a different sphere from our- 
selves. If it did, then would the charter given to 
the city of Washington, and every other such 
| charter, be null and void, and the mayor and alder- 
men would have to be appointed by the President, 
and confirmed by the Senate,.as United States 
| officers. The maxim in question is one of self- 
government, and in transferring to the territorial 

Setpiata the right to be governed by delegates of 
their own choice, we would be carrying out the 
maxim instead of yiolating it. We are not their 
delegates. 

I must not be understood as saying that in en- 
acting territorial governments Congress has not 
in any particular provision violated the rights of 
the several States, or the people thereof. I know 
that Congress has done this. ‘The power of Con- 
gress over its Territories cannot be exerted in a 
manner to affect injuriously the rights of third par- 
ties; that is, the several States or people thereof. 
Congress could not do this, and of course no sub- 
ordinate authority could do it. And accordingly 
this having been done in the ordinance of 1787, at 
the very first session of Congress under the new 
Constitution, Mr. Madison being present in his 
seat, a charter of government for the territory 
south of the Ohio river was enacted, and a clause 
inserted disabling the territorial legislature to pass 
any law excluding citizens who should immi- 
grate with their slaves. And the law, I believe, 
passed sub silentio. No controversy grew out of 
the proposition, It was the mode of executing the 
first compromise between slave and free States—a 
compromise acquiesced in by an authority com- 
petent to do so. And if this mode be now aban- 
doned, then are the slave States deprived of the 
poor privileges left them by the Missouri compro- 
mise, and the principle of the Wimot proviso-be- 
comes predominant south of 36° 30’, as it is north 
of the same line, by force of that: compromise. 
| He, therefore, who is opposed to Congress per- 
| forming the solemn duty to the South of imposing 

such prohibition upon the territorial legislature, is 
a proviso man, practically, if not at heart. And 





the deceptive and delusive maxim of “ non-inter- 
vention”’ will not long disguise its sophistry from 
the suuthern people. Baia 
But it is contended—you will pardon me, sir, if 
I say pretended—that, in passing any Jaw in rela- 
tion to slavery, Congress would be assuming oe 
diction over the question. Indeed! Sir, do we 
assume jurisdiction in disclaiming jurisdiction? 
Congress have not jurisdiction, can it not say so? 
And if there be doubt and political agitation on the 
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subject, ought it not to say so? And more especi- | legislative, judicial, and executive, is bound to | creatures of the universe, reserved to himself the 


ally, in instituting a territorial government, which || protect and conserve. For no other purpose was || 
is to take charge of the constitutional rights of the || it created. Ail the powers of government are con- || 
citizen, ought not Congress to disable that legisia- | servative; and it has no legitimate right to destroy 
ture from doing what the Constitution has disabled || anything for the sake of which it was instituted. 
Congress from doing? A word or two more on || It would be better to have no government at all, 
this subject presently. I will proceed to show || than a government to destroy. To say that, be- 
what it is Congress can do and cannot do in this || cause Congréss has authority to make laws in 
rticular. : | relation to property, it has a right to destroy prop- 
Nobody wanted to be informed that Congress || erty, is just as absurd as to arguc, that because a 
has no jurisdiction of the question of slavery. But || = has authority to conduct a vessel into port, 
gentlemen seemed to be in a perfect mist as to the || he may sink her to the bottom of the sea; or that 
true meaning of this proposition. It means that || because the watchman is placed upon the tower to 
Congress cannot make the egistence of slavery a || guard the city, he may set fire to it, and burn it 
uestionable point, and assume jurisdiction to de- || to the ground. The member that does not know 
cide that question, affirmatively or negatively. The |} this much of our institutions, had better go home, 
only issue involved in the question of slavery, is, ‘‘to || and let his constituents fill the vacancy. 
be or notto be;”’ and the only decision that could be | I shall now proceed to apply these views to the 
made ‘upon that issue, would be, yea or nay—sla- || particular question that now agitates the country. 
very shall exist, or shall not exist. Clearly, Con- | But, first, it will be important to point out an 
There are two sets of guar- 








3s has no such jurisdiction. But, sir, itis a great || essential distinction. 
mistake to suppose that there is any difference, in || anties in the Constitution in reference to slaves. 
this respect, between slaves and any other form of | The one consists in the obligation of Congress to 
property. Neither can Congress assume jurisdic- | protect a State against insurrection; the other 
tion of the questiion of the general institution of || secures the private individual in his rights of prop- 
property. 1¢ cannot make that institution @ ques- || erty, and the surrender of fugitive slaves. The 
tionable point, and ‘assume to decide the question. | first regards slavery as a public institution, and 
{tcannot abrogate property, and substitute com- || involves a question of State rights; the second 
munism; much less wrest his property out of the || contemplates individual slaves as private property, 
hands of a citizen, and throw it away. Nor canit || and involves a question of private personal right, 
assume jurisdiction of the question of any particu- || having no reference to any matter of State rights. 
lar species Of property; it cannot ordain that cattle, || Now, a law compelling an emigrant to the public 
or houses, or land, shall not be property; these || lands to emancipate his slaves; would violate the | 
matters are above the authority of all legislatures, |} latter right; that is, the private right, and not the | 
federal or local. But do gentlemen understand by || State right. This is self-evident, and I may pro- "| 
this that Congress cannot, within its legitimate || ceed with my argument. 






sphere, enact conservative laws in relation to the The rights of property in a slave‘are recognized 
substance, passing by the question of property? Is || by the Constitution of the United States. More 
it not its solemn duty, wherever it has jurisdiction, || than this, sir; they are guarantied by that instru- 
to make all laws necessary to protect the rights of || ment. A slave escaping from one State to another 
the citizen in his property of every kind, without || is required by the Constitution to be delivered up 
any exception? If it can legislate for this District, || to the person entitled to his service; and Congress 
is it not bound to take care of the rights of prop- || has ever acknowledged itself bound to enforce this 
erty here—negro property, as well as other kinds? || injunction of the Constitution. There is, there- 
And shall it be permitted to exonerate itself of this || fore, not only a recognition, but a guaranty, in 
solemn obligation, under the sophistical pretext || the Constitution. But the Constitution goes still 
that it has no jurisdiction over the question of sla- || further. Before the union of the States, a slave 
very? Sir, the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Gip- || escaping from one State to another could not, by 
pines,} will go with you for this sort of ‘*non-in- || the comity of nations, be demanded back; he be- 
came free, if the local laws made him free. The 
Constitution, therefore, in requiring fugitive slaves 
to be delivered up, enlarged the rights of the mas- 
ter, and diminished the rights of the slave. Be- 
fore the Constitution, the dominion of a master 
was limited to a single State; it was afterwards, by 
the affirmative action of the Constitution, extended 
to the whole Union—the entire sphere of the action 
: the General Government. 


tervention,’® both in this District ahd the Terri- 
tories. Congress may pass laws taxing negro 
property in a State; it might enact.a law that a slave 
should not be employed to drive a stage-coach 
conveying the United States mail. But this kind 
of jurisdiction confers no right to say that negroes 
shall not be property—it assumes that they are 
property. Gentlemen appear to forget the funda- 
mental ideas of our political institutions. All legis- 
lative power is conservative under our system. 
The duty of Government is to protect every right, 
and meet every guaranty provided by the Consti- 
tution making authority. With this authority rest 
all the guaranties of the Constitution. 

And what is the Constitption making authority? 
Itis Convention. A name degraded of late from 
its high political sense, and applied to every species 
of political rendezvous or gathering. Everything 


now-a-days is convention, except convention in the 
{rue sense. 








The Constitution, 
therefore, not only recognized, but guarantied and 
enforced, and not only guarantied and enforced, 
but enlarged the rights of the master. The rights || 
of the master, therefore, are coextensive in sfiace | 
with the Constitution. 

This recognition, guaranty, and enlargement, 
does not apply solely to the slave States, but to 
every part of the United States. Any State may 
establish slavéry: and if Massachusetts should 
think proper to do so to-morrow, her citizens 


y ‘ would become entitled to all the guaranties of the 
Convention, with us, is a systematic and regu- 
| 


lated institution. It is supreme over all others. 
It is supposed { be identical with the people. It || have to be delivered up. The Constitution would 


| Constitution in relation to slaves; and a slave esca- 
is the form of regulated and instituted sovereignty. stand ready to restore the property to its owner, 


ing from her jurisdiction into Vermont would 


It has power to ordain constitutions or change || and to take from the slave his usurped liberty. 
them. It makes or alters the government in all its || Slavery, therefore, is national, and exists by recog- 
departments. It has in its hands every kind “of || nition and guaranty everywhere. The institution 
power—legislative, judicial, and executive. It | is legally possible in every region covered by the 
can distribute them among as many departments || Constitution. If the States should all abolish sla- 
of government as it may please to create; put all || very to-day, and a hundred years hence restore it, 
in one department, or take back all if it chooses. || the Constitution would be found ready to guaranty 
The constitution it prescribes to the government, || and sustain it. 

the government is as absolutely bound to obey, as I shall hardly be required to prove what your 
the individual citizen ia to aoe municipal laws || coyrts haye uniformly decided, that the obligation 
made by the government. e individual rights || imposed on local authorities to deliver up fugi- 
of men, and most emphatically personal rights in || tive slaves, rests upon the Féderal Government, 
property, are the special objects of a constitu- || wherever it has local jurisdiction; that is, in the 
tion, These rights exist prior to, and independent | District of Columbia, ‘Territories, and on board of 
of, constitutions; and even Convention could not |! ships at sea. Surely it will not be pretended that | 
Violate them without giving cause for popular rev- || Congress is not bound to do what it is bound to 
olution. Every right and immunity ordained or || requite every one else to do. To say so would be 
recognized by convention, and guarantied in the i just as absurd as to suppose that the Supreme Be- 
Constitution, the government, in diss deparenedis, ing, in enjoining right and justice upon the moral 


|| desired it should do. 


privilege and monopoly of doing wrong. These 
guaranties are not for the benefit of States, as such, 
but private citizens—individuals. The State is not 
the owner of slaves, it is the citizen that owns 
them; and he does not own them officially, or ina 
public capacity, but in his private, individual ca- 
pacity. The relation between master and slave is 
not a public, but a private, personal relation; and 
this private right of the citizen the Constitution 
guaranties. And thia bringg me to another part 
of my argument. 

All the guaranties of the Constitution in favor of 
persons are absolute, and exist wherever the Con- 
stitution is the supreme law of theland. The guar- 
anties to persons have no reference to the Federal 
idea. Trial by jury; compulsory process to com- 
pel attendance of witnesses; exemption of prop- 
erty from seizure for public uses, except for com- 
pensation, are immunities, not of States but citi- 
zens, and they apply not only to citizens but to 
aliens. A Chinese who had first touched our soil 
but yesterday, would be entitled to these priv- + 
ileges; and if the Constitution be the Constitution 
of the Territories, as none will deny, he would be 
entitled to them in the Territories. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Pertit,] asked 
my colleague, {Mr. Ruerr,] whether a citizen of 


South Carolina emigrating to a Territory remained 


still a citizen of South Carolina, and retained his 
immunities as such. It was a nugatory question; 
for, as 1 before said, citizenship is not necessary to 
entitle one to the privileges in question. Ifa Turk 
should land on our shores to-morrow, he would be 
entitled to purchase a slave, and purchasing him, 
he would at once be entitled to all the guaranties 
of the Constitution. Yes, sir, a convict transported 
hither for his crimes, fresh from a British peniten- 
tiary, could enjoy the guarantiesof the Constitution 
in South Carolina, that gentlemen would refuse 
to the soldiers of the Palmetto regiment, in the 
country they have helped to conquer. The nature 
and extent of the guaranties in question may be 
made perfectly plain. 

Suppose that, instead of sovereign States, the 
Union consisted of dependent provinces, as some 
And suppose all the guar- 
anties I have enumerated remained the same they 
now are, as the friends of a consolidated govern- 
ment intended they should do; for no one desired 
that the citizen should be deprived of his rights and 


| immunities, though the States were deprived of 


their sovereignty. Is it not plain that no author- 
ity could abrogate them, except an authority com- 
petent to alter or amend the Constitution? To wit: 
a convention of the whole Union. Now, what is 
the difference between the powers of this Govern- 
ment within the States, and within the territorial 
districts? Within the States it is a federative lim- 
ited government; in the territory, it is a consoli- 
dated government, and will so continue until the 
districts become States. A citizen in a district 
bears the same relation to this Government, that 
the citizens of the States would ‘all bear were the 
States reduced to dependencies. In a State the 
immunities of the citizen are eubject to two forms - 
of convention: a convention of the State, and con- 
ventions of all the States acting by a specific ma- 
jority of three-fourths. Ina district, which has 
no sovereignty, the citizen is subject only to the 
national form of conventions. There is, therefore, 
no authority competent to abrogate the private 
-rights of persons in a district, except a convention 
in the last mentioned form. 

It would seem, from what I have just eaid, that 
the coequality of the States is not necessary to 
my argument, as State rights are not involved in 
the question. Nor does the argument appear to 
depend upon the equal ownership of the people of 
the Union in the public domain. The true founda- 
tion appears to be the equality and universajity of 
civil rights and immunities under the Constitution 
of the United States, and the equal and uniform 
action of that instrument all the peaple of 
the Union. In regerd to all personal guaranties, 
the Constitution of the United States acts upon the 
people of the Union as one mass, and the claims of 
the citizens to these immunities are directly upon 
the United States, and are irrespective and inde- 


ndent of State sovereignty. 
P Hlabiog shown what are the rights of all free 


inhabitants and citizens of the United States in the 
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Territories, the question arises, what action is it | cannot intervene to protect us. The people of the 


the duty of this Government to take on the sabject 
in organizing territorial governments ? 

Sir, this question is briefly answered. The 
action of the Congress on the subject at its first 


session, and afterwards under the Constitution, is | 


conclusive, 

At the very first session of Congress under the 
present Constitution, in the fourth month of the 
session, a Territorial Government for the district 
south of the Ohio river was provided. In the char- 


ter, there was an injunction Jgid upon the local || 


Legislature, to make no law interfering with the 


rights of emigrants to take their slaves to the Ter- | 
This right had been violated 4 the ordi- | 
it its duty | 


ritory. 
nance of 1787, and the Congress deeme 
to prohibit the like for the future, and to see to the 


faithful execution of the Constitution by its sub- |} 


ordinate government. 
The next year a charter of government was 
provided forthe district of Tennessee, and a clause 


was inserted prohibiting the district legislature | 
* from enacting any law ** tending to the emancipa- 


tion of slaves.’’ 
Some years afterwards a government was pro- 


vided for the district of Mississippi, with a similar || 
| OF OHIO, 

The Constitution had denied the power of inter- , 
ference to Congress, and Congress, therefore, felt || 


clause. 


itto be its duty to extend the prohibition to its 


creature government, for whose conduct it ought | 
Thus was the first com- | 


to be held responsible. 
promise, which was upon the line of the Ohio river, 
carried,out in good faith by this Government. 

But in process of time new territory was ac- 


quired west of the Mississippi, and the North de- | 
marnded that a new compromise should be made || 


upon a line far south of the first. ‘The South was 
overborne by a majority, or rather, sold by Presi- 


dential aspirants. “We submitted; but with many | 
heartburriings, and the blush of shame upon our | 
Recently, we have made still another ac- || 


cheek. 


quisition of territory; and when we ask nothing 


more than that Congress should execute the Mis- | 


souri compromise in good faith, how are we an- 
swered? We are coolly told that Congress has 
no right to interfere—no power to protect the Con- 
stitution from infringement, or the rights of citi- 
zens, under the Constitution, from outrage, by a 
chartered company of settlers whom Congress it- 


self shall create. Sir, what justification could you | 


make for taking from the people of the South their 
own Constitution, and the rights therein guarantied 
by solemn oaths, and subjecting them to the ca- 
price, ignorance, or fanaticism of a chartered cor- 
poration in New Mexico or California? The peo- 


ple of the South will not long delay to have-an | 


answer to this question. 

The Congress is now employed in devising 
a form of government for Oregon. We all sé@e 
and feel the absurdity of the doctrine that Con- 

ress cannot legislate for the territorial districts. 
We are about to appoint governors and judges for 
Oregon, as has been uniformly done in every in- 
stance from the very first month of the first session 
ever held. There is a provision in the Oregon bill 


enjoining it upon the Territorial Legislature not to || : : : ; 
J = f = || of the continental line who served in the army in | 


|| the revolutionary war; and the greater part of this | 


disturb the fundamental rights secured to indi- 
viduals or persons by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States—right of habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
exemption of property from seizure, of persons 
from arrest without affidavit of probable cause, &c., 
&c. And no one imagines that Congress is making 
a question about these rights, or assuming juris- 


diction to determine such a question; but all can | 
see that it is only executing the Constitution by | 


imposing upon its creature government what the 
Constitution has enjoined upon Congress itself. 
Thus, sir, when the object is to carry out the Mis- 
souri compromise north of 36° 30’, no question is 
made about the right of Congress over the terri- 
tory; but when we come to the line of 36° 30’, and 
the South demands the benefit of that compromise, 
it is discovered that Congress has no authority to 
interfere in such matters. ‘* Non-intervention” is 
the patriotic maxim. There is authority to secure 
all immunities but ours. The people of the Terri- 
tories must not be interfered with. It would be 


contrary to the Declaration of Independence— || 


violative of the maxim of self-government. Sir, 
the Territorial Council may intervene to destroy 
us, but our Government and our own Constitution 
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South will have these matters explained. 
| No paternal and protective intervention from our 
| Government and Constitution, to which we have 
ever been true and faithful! But do gentlemen 
deprecate all intervention? No, sir,no! They 


| 


invoke the intervention of a motley crew of Mexi- | 


1} 
| cans, Mormons, adventurers, and trespassers upon 
the public domain. These inhabitants have been 
|| wickedly taught that they have rights paramount 
to those of the United States, and among them the 
right to exclude slaveholders. Should a slave- 
holder presume to enter the Territory, it would be 
regarded as in derogation of the rights of the 
inhabitants, and the opinions of distinguished 
| characters in the United States would be referred 
What slaveholder, therefore, could 
ever penetrate the country without the certainty of 
| encountering a motley mob, enraged at the idea that 
some sacred right of theirs was encroached upon? 


~ 


| to to prove it. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY LAND WARRANTS. 


REMARKS OF MR. J. L. TAYLOR, 


In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 19, 1848. 


Mr. TAYLOR moved a suspension of the rules 
to enable him to offer the following resolution: 
Resalved, That the Committee of the Whole on the state 


of the Union be discharged from the further consideration of ¢ 


House bill extending the time for locating Virginia military 
land warrants, and returning surveys thereon to the General 
Land Office, and that the same be put upon its passage. 


The question being put, there were ayes 87, 
noes 22—a quorum not voting. 

Mr. VENABLE moved a call of the House. 
Lost. 

The question on suspending the rules was again 
put, and there were ayes 96, noes 29. 
Two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the 


rules were suspended, and the resolution was read || 


and agreed -to. 
The House then took up the bill extending the 
time for locating Virginia military land warrants, 


&e. 
| Mr. TAYLOR said, that this Lill was of so much 
importance to that part of the State of Ohio which 
| he had the honor to represent here, that he must 
ask the attention of the House to an explanation 
of its provisions and objects, and to the necessity 
of immediate action upon it. 
_merely a local measure, which could not be inju- 
rious to any portion of the Union, and he could 
not suppose there would be any serious opposition 
| to its immediate passage. 
| the State of Ohio known as the Virginia Military 
|| District, lying between the Scioto river, the Little 
| Miami, and river Ohio, embracing some four mil- 
|| lions of acres of land or more. When the cessions 
| of the lands of the Northwestern Territory were 
|| made to the United States, the State of Virginia, 
| as was well known to many members of the House, 
| reserved that district for her officers and soldiers 


|, district had been entered, surveyed, and appropri- 
|, ated, and was now densely populated and highly 
| cultivated. But there yet remains within this Vir- 
| ginia military district in Ohio about two hundred 
| thousand acres of land, of very inferior quality, 
| chiefly hilly and mountainous, and of compara- 
tively little value, except for the timber, and to those 
| who have settled in various parts of it, along the 
beautiful tributary streams that fall into the Scioto 
| on the western bank thereof. This unsurveyed 
| part, as well as the whole of this district, is par- 
| ticularly referred to and described by the very intel- 
| ligent Commissioner of the General Land Office in 
his annual report to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as may be seen in Executive Document No. 2, of 
the present session. To that document he request- 
| ed that members of the House, who were not ac- 
vainted with the situation of the Virginia military 
Tanrhia in Ohiv, would turn their attention.* 


* The following is an extract from the Report of the Com- 
| missioner of the General Land Office, here referred to: 

|, Phe Virginia military district lies between the Scioto 
and Little Miami rivers, and is bounded on the east.and 
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He said, it was | 


It related to that part of | 
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These 200,000 acres of land were the only re. 
|| maining public lands in the State of Ohio that 'y 
|| hot yet surveyed; and unless this bill was passed 
the land office at Chilicothe would be in effect 
| elosed, to the very great injury of many of the in. 
habitants of that part of the country, as well ag 
those interested in Virginia military land warrants 
|| in other States. In fact, the business of this land 
| office has been suspended since the Ist day of Jan- 
| vary last, for want of authority to cominue the 
|| entering and surveying of those lands. 
| This authority had frequently been given by acts 
|| of Congress for limited periods, and the time for 
| locating and surveying the lands of that district 
had been renewed and extended for short periods 
|| during the last twenty years. . 
|. The last act of Congress thus extending the 
| time for entering and surveying the lands in this 
|| distriet expired on the Ist day of January, 1848. 
| but still there were portions of the land not entered 
|| and surveyed, for which the authority conferreg 
| by this bill was necessary. The passage of this 
| bill could work no injury to anybody. It was 
| not for Ohio alone that he asked for the extension 
| of time to locate these warrants named in the bill, 
| for it would extend the right to logate Virginia 





ere 





| mititary land warrants to those who held them, 
|| whether they resided in Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
| or in any other State. And surely they ought to 
| be allowed this privilege. The simple question 
| for this House now to decide was, whether this 
|| land office at Chilicothe should be closed, or whether 
|| those interested in land warrants, as well as the 
inhabitants of the country, should have the privi- 


j 
} 
' 
| 
} 


| west by those rivers, on the south by the Ohioriver, and on 
\| the northwest by a line run by Charles Roberts in 1312 from 
the souree of the Miami river to that of the Scioto. This 
| district was reserved by the State of Virginia, in her deed 
of cession in 1784, for the purpose of satisfying the bounty 
| hand claims of her officers and soldiers on the continental 
establishment, and contaius an area of upwards of 4,000,000 

|| of acres. 
* Besides this reservation, Virginia had previously, at a 
very early period, to wit, in 1783, appropriated a large tract 
| of country on the waters of Cumberland, Green, aud Fen- 


| nessee rivers, in the then district of Kentueky, for the satis- 
faction of the bounty lands promised her troops of the Rev- 
| the one which was afterwards divided into two districts; 





the one for her Tine on Continental establishment, and the 
other for Hier State line troops. 

** Many locations were made in these districts, but in eon- 
sequence of the North Carolina (now Tennessee) State line 
bearing in upon these lands further than was anticipated, 
and in consequence of the refusal of Kentucky, sfter she 
became an independent State, to admit any further loca- 
tions in these districts, a large number of claims of both 
classes remained unlocated and unsatisfied. 

“In addition to these difficulties, many of the locations 
|| which have been made were afterwards vaeated by inter- 
ferences with prior valid entries and Henderson’s grant, and 
were subsequently withdrawn from Kentucky, and relocated 
in the Ohio district. The good lands in this (Ohio) district 
have been long since exhausted, and notwithstanding the 
large appropriations in land scrip, which have. been made 
from time to time by Congress, for the satisfaction of the 
reninant of these claims, a large number appear to be still 
unprovided for. . 

“The first aqt passed by Congress on the 30th May, 1830, 
for the relief of the officers and soldiers of the Virginia State 
line and navy of the Revolution, provided for a relinquish- 
ment of their claims to bounties in lands, and for the issuing 
of certificates of scrip in satisfaction of them, for certain 
nominal sums equal to the minimum price of the public 
lands, for such number of acres as the claimants were enti- 
tled to. These certificates of scrip were made receivable in 
payment for any lands subject to sale at “ private entry” in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ; the time of issuing 
them limited to the Ist January, 1835, and the quantity of 
land thus to be located restricted to 260,000 acres. : 

_ & By the seventh section ofthe same aet, the like provis- 
ion was made for the unsatisfied warrants of the Virginia line 
of troops on continental establishment, and the quantity of 
land limited to 50,000 acres, which was, in addition to the 
260,000 acres, authorized to be located for the benefit of her 
State line troops and navy by the fifth section of the act. 
This amount of scrip having proved to be insufficient for the 
satisfaction of these classes of warrants, another act was 
| passed on the 13th July, 1832, authorizing an additional issue 
of scrip for 300,000 acres, embracing as wel) the Virginia line 
of troops on continental establishment as her State line and 
; 








navy, so fur as the warrants of either remained unsatisfied. 

“ This last mentioned appropriation being also exhausted, 
another act was passed On the 2d March, 1833, providing 
for the issue of an additional amount of serip for 200,000 
acres of land for the same uses, with the additional privilege 
that this class of scrip should be receivable in payment for 
any of the public lands subject to private entry, without 
restriction as to the State or Territory in which they might 
be situated. ; : 

“A large number of these warrants being still unsatisfied, 
Congress again, by the second section of the act of 3d 
March, 1835, making ‘a priations for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 1835,’ au 
thorized a further issue of scrip for 650,000 acres of in 
iated by the acts 


addition to the amounts heretofore a: — ae 


of 1890, 1832, and 1833, with the pro 
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lege of appropriating and settling this tract of 
country now unoccupied? ! 
There could be no good reason urged for not | 
ranting a further time to enter and survey, and to || 
settle this remaining part of the Virginia military 
district. And to meet the views of his constitu- | 
ents he had introduced a bill to extend the time, | 
as they desired, on the 17th day of January last. || 
That bill was referred to the committee of this || 
House on the public lands, and they unanimously || 
reported back the bill n@w before the House on || 
the 25th day of January. Here, then, we find this || 
pill, local in its character, requiring the prompt || 
action of Congress, standing for five months on || 
our calendar not yet reached under the cules of the | 
House; and unless the House will now act rompt- 
ly upon the subject it may not be reached during | 





the present session. Why should we longer delay 
it? | call upon the House to note the facts now pre- 
sented, and to pass the bill without further delay. 
Many of the inhabitants of that part of Ohio had 
made their locations amongst those highlands or 
mountains west of the Sciota river at an early day, 
and were justly considered among the pioneers of 
the counuy. They had settled along the small 
tributaries of the Scioto river, where the lands were 
most inviting, under the impression that as the 
country became populated, and other settlers came 
in, that which was not so fertile would be occu- 
pied; and that thus they would enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of a well-settled and well-cultivated coun- 
try. A great deal of this hilly part of Ohio is yet 
unsettled and unimproved; and it would be gross 
injustice to those who have there made their homes 
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cates of scrip should he receivable in payment for any of the 
public lands subject to sale at ‘ private entry.’ 

“This section of the law, which seems to have been 
intended to put an end to any further applications to Con- 
gress on account of these unsatisfied claims, provided ¢ that 
no scrip should be issued under it until the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, 1835, and thatin the mean time these land warrants 
sould be received ini the General Land Office until that day; 
and that jf the amount thus filed should exceed in quan- 
tity the 659,009 acres of land appropriated by the act, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office should apportion 
the said amount of land among the warrants which might 
then be on file in his office, in full satisfaction thereof.’ 

“This is the fast law which has been passed in reference 
to this class of claims. ‘The claimants have, nevertheless, 
contiued to file their warrants in this office, from time to 
time, notwithstanding the expiration of the period limited 
by the act, in the hope or expectation that some further pro- 
vision would yet be made by Congress for their final and 
complete satisfaction at some future period in scrip. 

“The number of warrants of this description, issued by 
authority of the State of Virginia, and nov on file in this 
ottice, is 230. These consist of Virginia Continental Stateline 
and navy warrants, embracing in the whole 249,000 acres. 

“ Whether further legislation on this subject will comport 
with justice to this class of claimants or not, is a question 
proper for the consideration of Congress. 

“The quantity of land in the Virginla military district not 
as yet located, amounts, as near as can be estimated, to 
zbout 200,009 acres; the number of patents issued for lands 
in said district, since th@month of March, 1846, is 169, em- 
bracing 21,854 acres ; and the surveys on file and not patented 
amountto 140 in number, embracing 8,053 acres. These 
Jands are of very inferior quality, being the refuse portions of 
the 4,000,000 acres originally reserved and appropriated by 
the State of Virginia for the satisfaction of these claims. 

“The investigation of these Virginia bounty land claims, 
after the locations and surveys are made and returned to this 
Office for patents, generally leads to much labor and perplex- 
ily, as it frequently becomes necessary, in the examination 
of one of these surveys and locations, to investigate the evi- 
dences of title from half a dozen to a dozen intermediate 
claimants. ‘The modes of alienation are by decrees of court, 
assignments of a guardian or administrator, decretal orders 
ef court, by an executor, by an agent, by devisees, by heirs 
&c., all of which assignments must be carefully examined 
from the first to the last claimant, and a correct abstract of 
tile made out from the whvle of such assignments. And, if 
any link in the chain of title happens to be wanting, or any 
of the title papers be found to be defective, troublesome cor- 
respondence and much unavoidable delay is generally the 
consequence. ‘ 

“ The calls for exemplified copies of patents and other title 
Papers to lands in this district are frequent and on the in- 
crease in consequence of the litigation which has arisen out 
of the conflicting surveys. Had this district been laid off 
Sriginally into townships, sections, &c., as the other two 
military districts were, much if not all of this mischief would 
bave been prevented. But as it was, each holder of a war- 
rant had his survey made according to his own direction 
Without regard to form, so as to embrace the best lands, and 
frequently in conflict with older surveys, without being at 
the time aware of their existence. 

“ The difficulties became still more intricate and perplex- 
ing, on account of the peculiarity of the Viegas bounty land 
system, upon which these claims are fou ; which must 
he adhered to, together with the peculiar prac- 
Uces established under them in the courts of Kentucky and 


Ohio, whether they conflict with the es of the com- 
mon law or not; “long course of adjudication has fixed 
these they 
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and improved their farms to deny them and others 
the right to enter and occupy such of those lands 
as the improving state of that part of the country 
might make it necessary they should enjoy. He 
was aware that his worthy and honorable friend 
from Virginia, (Mr. Goca@in,] who on a former 
occasion opposed the passage of this bill, had in- 
troduced a billin the early part of the session seek- 
ing full satisfaction for all the Virginia land war- 
rants yet outstanding, by giving their owners the 
right to appropriate for their satisfaction any of 
the-public lands now subject to private entry; and | 
that he now wished to incorporate an amendment 
with a similar provision in the bill now under con- 
sideration. But, from the course of the debate 
when this subject was before the House on a 
former occasion, it was very manifest that if that 
amendment was now persisted in, it would prolong 
this debate for days, and might end in a defeat of 
the bill now before the House. And for this rea- 
son, however willing he (Mr. T.) might be to aid 
in the object of his friend from Virginia at the 
proper timé, he could not consent to endanger the 
passage of the bill now before the House by agree- 


r. T. said he was unwilling to consume the 
time of the House further than was necessary to | 
explain fully the object he had in view. He was 
not in the habit of occupying much of the time of 
the House—never, he trusted, unnecessarily and 
improperly; and in fact he was opposed to long | 
speeches anywhere. He hated long speeches; they | 
were amongst the great evils of the day; they were, 
in fact, a curse to the country, whether in our halls 
of legislation, in our courts of justice, or amongst | 
the popular assemblages of the people. At this 
late period of the session of Congress, with its cal- 
endar crowded with business, with hundreds of 
good men seeking their just rights before Congress, 
and a vast amount of public business yet not acted 
upon, they had better act than to consume their 
time by long speeches. He, therefore, without ex- 
hibiting a want of courtesy to any one, but simply 
with the view of getting the action of the House | 
upon the bill under consideration, moved the pre- 
vious question; which was seconded, and, under 
the operation thereof, the amendment offered by 
Mr. T. on the 3d May last was agreed to. 
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proaching a subject of so much importance, for at 


_ one period of my life I entertained some doubts as 


| 


to the exercise of the veto power myself. But, 
from the best investigation, [ have become thor- 


| oughly satisfied as to the propriety of the crea- 


| 
{ 


tion and establishment of this power by the Con- 


| stitution, 


In the discussion of the veto power, and tracing 


\ it from its origin to the present time, I may be 
| charged with something of ultraism; for upon a 


more thorough examination, I find it to be of 
plebeian origin. Where did the veto power origi- 
nate? It was established to enable the people to 
resist and repel encroachments on their righta. 
The veto power had its origin in old Rome 3,507 
A.M.; and before Christ 497; and from the build- 


ing of the city of Rome 255; which would make, 
since its origin, 2,345 years. These dates will 


show that the people of Rome had been submit- 


| ting to gradual encroachments 255 years, until fur- 





The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and, 


being engrossed, was read a third time and passed. 





THE VETO POWER AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, | 


In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
August 2, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill making appropriations for the sup- | 
port ofthe army for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1849— 

Mr. JOHNSON said: a 

Mr. Cuarrman: | have for some days attempt- 
ed to obtain possession of the floor when the | 
House has been in Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union, and having at length succeed- 


tion, but diverge to others of a more general char- 


ed, 1 may not confine myself to the pending ques- 


acter, as other gentlemen have done who bave 
receded me in debate. I make the admission 
frankly that I shall introduce some general topics 


thing that I shall say may be dignified with the 
aan ofan argument. However, as an hour 
is but a very limited time in which to speak on 
such varied and important questions as present 
themselves to my mind, I shall directly address 
myself to those questions, and if I cannot embody | 
all my views, I may be able to present the outline, | 
the bones, the general contour of those subjects, 
and leave to those who may feel sufficient interest 
in-them t6 listen to my remarks to fill up the out- 
line and clothe the bones with suitable muscles and 


of discussion in the course of my argument, if any- | 
1 


For the last two or thtee days, and I may say | 
weeks, the more immediate subjects of discussion | 
have been two-fold. The first was the veto pow- 
er; and the next was the origin, progress, and 
consequences of the war with 
two questions, then, I shall now 
fine myself. And, first, in relation to the veto 


exico. To these | 


principally con- 


1 city 
| of the veto power by the people, so managed as 
|| to have the power in practice conferred upon him- 
|| self; and here is the first union of the veto power 


| 
| 





ther submission was insupportable. At this period 
of time, the levies and laws of the Roman Senate * 
were so enormous and oppressive that the people 
were compelled to resort to some means to resist 
their further encroachment. The people en masse 
retired to a mountain three miles distant from 
Rome, since calléd Monsacer, and were there ad- 
dressed by Junius Lucius and Sicinius Bellerus 
with masculine eloquence, which is always the 
child of nature, which induced the people to com- 
pel the Roman Senate to yield the power to them 
to establish five tribunes from among themselves, 
which, in process of time, were increased to ten, 
who should be clothed with the veto power, These 
tribunes were placed at the Senate door, and all 
laws passed by the Roman Senate were presented 
to them for their approval or rejection. If they 
approved a law, it was signed with the letter T; 
but if not approved, they used the word veto, which 
signifies “I forbid.” This is the origin of the 
veto power; and so long as it was exercised by 
tribunes or officers immediately responsible to the 
people for their election or appointment, the end 
that the people designed was successfully accom- 
plished—that is, resistance to encroachments on 
their rights. And so long as this power was pre- 
served in its original purity and simplicity, it was 
exercised to the advancement of the people’s rights 
and interests. 

Augustus, 706 years from the building of the 
of Rome, or 451 years after the establishment 


and royalty. The tribunes were still elected, and 
oxined nominally, but in fact they exercised no 
tribunitian power. The tribunes, in fact, continued 
to exist until the reign of Constantine, which was 
933 years from the building of the city, or 678 
years from the creation of the veto, when the office 
of tribune was completely merged in royalty, and 
abolished. . 

We may now pass on from this period of time 
to the exercise of the veto power in modern Eu- 
rope; and, from the days of Augustus, we will see 
that the exercise of this power has passed to the 
opposite end of the line: that is, from the people to 
the Crown. In England, by a resolution of Par- 
liament, this power was conferred upon the King, 
and has not been exercised by him since 1692, 
which makes one hundred and fifty-six years; 
and from this an argument is drawn to prove that 
even the King of England is afraid to exercise the 
veto power, and therefore it is dangerous, and 
should never be exercised in a democracy or a re- 
public. The King of England is not immediately 
responsible to the people for the exercise of this 

wer, or responsible to them for the position he 

olds. He ascends the throne in the course of 
hereditary succession; and, when the power is 
exercised by him, in most instances it is to resist 
popular will, instead of carrying it out; hence the 
great fear of exercising the veto power in England, 
lest she popular will should become so strong that 
it will overturn the throne, and consequently he 
resorts to the liberal bestowment of immense pa- 
tronage at his disposal to defeat those measures on 
their passage which would require the exercise of 
the veto power as n to protect the other 
prerogatives of the Crown. The Constituent As- 
sembly of France conferred the veto power on the 
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King in 1789; but the very first exercise of it 
proved his ruin; it was in opposition to popular 
will, and in protection of the prerogatives of the 
Crown. The same power was also vested with 
the King of Norway, and in this instance it was 
exercised twice to sustain the family upon the 
throne, until at last popular will became so strong 
that it resulted in his overthrow. I might go into 
detail, or more at length, in the cases enumerated, 
and even refer to others, but time will not permit. 

I will now pass to a period of time when this 


pears returns to its original source—the people. | 


he patriots and sages of the Revolution, after 
effecting our separation from Great Britain, who 
were perfectly familiar with the veto power, aa it 
existed in the colonies and in Great Britain, were 
called upon to form a constitution, and in that 
Constitution we find the veto power estavlished 
and to be exercised by the people. ‘This Consti- 
tution was submitted to the States; and, after ma- 
ture and deliberate consideration by them, it was 
adopted. On the 4th of March, 1789, George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, delegate 
to, and Président of, the Convention that made the 
Constitution, was inaugurated President of the 
United States, and, for the first time under the 
Constitution, the veto power was exercised—or, 
according to our opponents of this day, the *‘ one- 
man” or ‘despotic power;”’ and that, too, upon | 
the ground of convenience and economy, and the | 
second time upon constitutional grounds. And, 
in this connection, although Mr. Jefferson never | 
exercised the power while President himself, we 
can adduce proof which shows that he approved 
of the incorporation of the power into our Consti- 
tution, and its exercise afterwards. In his letter, 
written when he was in Paris, to Mr. Madison, 
dated December 20, 1787, he takes decided ground 
in favor of the veto. In his opinion, as writ- 
ten out whilst Secretary of State under General 
Washington’s administration, he urged its ‘ex- 
ercise, upon the ground that its omission might | 
be construed into a non-user or an official neg- | 
ligence. We find, then, that these two men, 
whose patriotism and purity of purpose no mortal | 
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| make one veto to every 280, a very small propor- 
| tion; and I think I may appeal with confidence to 
| all those who are conversant with legislation here, 
| whether it would not have been better for the peo- 
|| ple and the country if five thousand out of the 
‘| seven thousand had been vetoed. I have been 
thus particular in giving the origin and exercise of 
| the veto power, to prove, that whenever it has 
|| been exercised in compliance with the popular 
|| will, by a tribune or President, or by any other 
|| name whatever you may think proper to call him, 
so that he is immediately responsible to the peo- 
ple, it operates well. And to show, further, that 
| whenever this power is retained in the hands of 
the people, men entertaining certain principles, 
| without any regard to their party name, make war 
_ upon this power when at this end of the line; but 
whenever it is transferred to the other end, and 
a in the hands of irresponsible persons, they 
pecome its defenders and advocates. And this 
brings me up directly to one of the issues between 
the parties in this Govensien. By an examin- 
ation of the Constitution, we find the veto power 
lodged in another department of the Government 
as well as with the Executive; and that department 
is irresponsible to the people. 1 mean that the Ju- 
diciary, who are appointed to office during life, or 
_ tantamount thereto—during good behavior—exer- 
| cise the veto power absolutely. They are men, 
| and subject to all the prejudices and influences of 
other men, and, according to their construction of 
the Constitution, they can veto every act of Con- 
gress, after its approval by the President, and that 
veto is final. But against the exercise of this 
power by this department of the Government the 
Federal party make no complaint; but think it a 
|| perfectly ates for the lodgment of the power, 
| as it is beyond the reach of the people; which will 
| at once show to every reflecting and intelligent 
| mind, the sincerity of the Opposition in making 
war on the exercise of the veto power, when ex- 
| ercised by that department of Government imme- 
| diately responsible to the people. 
In this connection I will enumerate the times 
_ that this veto power has been exercised since the 





man can doubt, were in favor of the veto power || establishment of this Government: 

as established in the Constitution. James adi- I] By George Washington ......... Lue ags aeeene ened 2 
son, the third Republican President, and, as he is James Madison..........00s. REALS: Riera 6 
called by some, *‘ the great Apostle of Liberty,” || James MONTS . 0.2.05 cccccccvercccecctecseocs 1 
who was a member of the Convention that framed || Andrew Jackson ......5 essere eeeees tee 9 
the great chart of American liberty, and after- 5 


wards President of the United States,and that, too, 
while all was fresh and green on his memory of 
the oppressions and outrages that had been com- 


mitted by the British Government, under every | 


retence whatever, during his eight years’ admin- || 


istration, exercised this power six times. Next | 
we come to Mr. Monroe, and during his adminis- | 


tration, it will be remembered that it was called 


** the era of good-will and conciliation of all par- || 


ties;” who, it may be said, came into power almost 
without opposition, and under whose administra- || 
tion parties were almost merged-—a man that no | 





Total number of vetoes ..7....... 0000008. 25 

= 

| The whole number of acts passed and approved 
| since the origin of the Government is about 7,000, 
| which will make 280 acts to one veto. 

| Leannot, Mr. Chairman, though pressed for time, 
dismiss the subject without noticing the figure or 
simile used by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
| Scnenck] of the snag-boat. In this illustration he 
represents the Constitution as the Mississippi, and 


the veto. power asa **snag,’’? and he comes for- 


one will charge with possessing the first element ‘| ward making great preparation with his snag-boat, 


of the tyrant or the despot, and of whom it might | 
be said that he was the war-hating and peace- | 
loving man. He ventured to exercise this power | 
once. We then pass over Mr. J. Q. Adams’s 
administration, to that of Andrew Jackson, and, | 
notwithstanding he has been denounced as arbi- 
trary and tyrannical; that his will was iron, and | 
his nerves were steel; even he, in the exercise of | 
this power, always exercised it in defence of the 
people’s interests, and in resisting encroachments | 
on their rights. By this man it was exercised 
nine times,and the people said, ** Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.”” We will pass by the 
administration of Mr. Van Buren, to that of John 
Tyler, called by some, but not by me, in derision, 
**the Accidency President,’’ who exercised this 
power four times, and under his administration is | 
the only instance in which a law was passed over 
a veto, by two-thirds of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, since the origin of the Government, and that 
an unimportant law. Next comes Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, and since he came into power it has 
been exercised three times. Thus it will be seen, 
that from the origin of the Government to the 
present time, this power has been exercised twen- 
ty-five times. The whole number of laws passed 
from the organization of the Government and ap- 
proved is about seven thousand, which would 


|| roots. 


| throwing out his grappling-irons, raising the steam, 


| the wheels revolving, determined to extract this 
| principle, the veto, from the Constitution. This 
| isan illustration of what I have just before said, that 
| where the people, either directly or indirectly, can 

exert their power through the Constitution by an 

officer chosen by themselves, the snag-boat of Fed- 

eral power is brought forward to tear it out by the 
But I do not look upon the veto power as 
a “snag’’ on the press + to obstruct the navi- 
gation to our commerce, but as a breakwater, to 
use the figure, placed on the people’s sea or consti- 
tution to arrest the mighty current, heavily setting 
in, of Federal power, or to break the dashing waves 
of encroachments upon their liberties and their 
interests. The veto, as exercised by the Executive, 
is conservative, and enables the people, through 
their tribunitian officer, the President, to arrest or 
suspend for the time being unconstitutional, hasty, 
and improvident legislation, until the people, the 
sovereigns in this country, have time and oppor- 
tunity to consider of its propriety. But the mem- 
ber 
that portion of the Constitution where the people 
can be heard and felt. But in that other depen: 
ment of Government where they have no voice, 
they are compelled to submit to its absolate exer- 
cise, unless they resort to a revolution Or to an 


Ohio seems determined to tear it out of 





———. 


amendment of the Constitution. For myself, | 
will take the instrument as it is handed down } 
Washington and his compeers; and if it is tyranny 
to exercise this power as it has been, and a Proved 
of, by every republican President from ashing. 
ton’s inauguration dawn to the present time, not 
| even excepting General Harrison, who was brought 
| into power by the Whigs out of that chaotic state 
of things which existed in 1840; I am willing to 
abide by it, and await the ultimate decision of the 
people on the subject. ff the gentleman from Ohio 
could succeed with his Federal snag-boat in extract. 
ing the people’s power, the veto, from the Constity- 
tion, the harmony of our beautiful though complex 
form of Government would be lost, the equilibrium 
would be gone, and some*two of the departments 
| would absorb the other, or become liquids, and 
|} result in the concentration of all power in one 
|| department. Time will not permit, if 1 were dis- 
|| posed and capable, of going inte an analysis of the 
| powers of this government. I have not the time 
|| to take it down and examine each element, and 
then set it up again and view it in its complicated 
orm. I must content myself with what | have 
\, hastily and crudely said, and pass on to the next 
|| proposition | propose to discuss, 
| _ 1 will now proceed to discuss my second propo- 
| sition—that is, Who is responsible for the war 
| with Mexico? And in this I wish®to be dis- 
| tinetly understood that I do not intend to ex- 
| onerate the Democratic party from their fair pro- 
| portion of the responsibility. I jntend to discuss 
this question upon the premises laid down by the 
|| Opposition to the war. It has been assumed by 
| them that the annexation of Texas to this Union 
| was the cause of the war; and I wish to be further 
| and distinctly understood, that I du not admit, in this 
| connection, that the annexation of Texas was the 
| cause of the war, or that the annexation of Texas 
was justifiable cause of war on the part of Mexico; 
{| but t immend to proceed upon the premises before 
alluded to, as assumed by the Opposition. I will 





| read an extract from a speech made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, [Mr. Van Dvxe,} page 2: 

“ The first cause of the war, beyond all dispute, was the 
annexation of Texas. But for this, we certainly should 
have had no war; and this act, it is equally certain, was 
done by us. We, then, were guilty of the first offensive act 
towards Mexico, from which all the others, in this horrid 
tragedy of bloodshed, death, and desolation, have naturally 
|| and regularly flowed.” ; 

I will also read an extract from a speech of the 
gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] made 
on the resolutions annexing Texas to the United 
States, as follows: 

“Mr. C. continued to argue, that in the event of the an- 
nexation of Texas, the United States would be responsible 
for her debts; and that there would be no way of getting 
rid of them but by repudiation. The next point on which 
he touched was, that the measure would invofve war. He 
‘argued that Texas was a revolted colony of Mexico, and 
that the latter possessed the right, of which she could not 
be divested, of reconquering the former ; that a war between 
the two countries did exist, even if it was not an active 
war; and that the United States, by taking Texas, would 
become a party to it.”? 

I might go on adding proof after proof of the 
same kind, that this was the position assumed by 
the Opposition, but prone it is unnecessary, for 
there is not one on the opposite side of the House 
who will deny that this was the position assumed 
by the great body of the party; and as I have now 
stated my premises, and they are not controverted 
by any one, I will proceed to show how annexa- 
tion was brought about. But I wish to impress 
on the minds of the Opposition distinctly the posi- 
tion which they have taken. The important polit- 
ical era of 1840 will be remembered by all, when 
the fountains of the political deep seemed to be 
broken up, when reason seemed to totter and reel 
from her empire—that dark and gloomy period 
when many of the States wandered from their re- 
publican fold—when the Egyptian mantle of dark- 
ness was hung out—when their public gatherings _ 
constituted nothing more than drunken orgies— 
when log-cabins, hard cider, and coons were the 
emblems of their principles, and bacchanalian song 
singing was the argument presented to sustain 
them. The result of this medley of things was the 
election of General Harrison to the Presidency, 
and John Fyler to the Vice Presidency. It was 
| a Whig triumph; and their great leader had not 
more than scarcely gone through the ceremonies 
of inauguration, or coronation more 
called, and he conducted to the sammit his 
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ambition, before, like a star, he was struck from H sponsible for all the results that flow from annexa- | 
his sphere to the level of the tomb. This was the | tion. If the war, the expenditure of money, the 
act of an inscrutable Providence;-and by a pro- | shedding of blood, the sacrifice of human life, the 
vision of the Constitution John Tyler succeeded to | making of widows and orphans have been results 
the Presidency. During this administration, the | from this war, the Whigs are responsible for it. 
negotiation for the annexation of Texas was com- |_| have now shown that they are responsible for 
menced—a treaty was concluded providing for the | the great priniary cause. I will now show that 
annexation of Texas, submitted to the Senate, and | they are equally responsible for the intermediate 
rejected. After the rejection of this treaty, the | cause, as assumed by some. General Taylor, 
election for Mr. Tyler’s successor came on. The || their recently selected leader, was stationed at 
yestion was submitted to the people, and it was | Corpus Christi, and I must be permitted to state 
thought and believed that.the decision made by the | here that it was not the country between the Nueces || 
ople in that election was in favor of the annexa- || and the Rio Grande that Mexico commenced the 
tion of Texas. | war for. It was the whole of Texas up to the 
On the first Monday-in December, the second Sabine, and so asserted by Almonte, their minister, 
session of the twenty-eighth Congress commenced, || in his protest of the 6th of March, 1846; also by 
and during that session Congress passed the an- || their minister in his reply to Mr. Slidell, and this 
nexation resolutions. But now it becomes neces-.|| argument as to disputed territory between the 
sary to go into detail, and ascertain where respon- | Nueces and the Rio Grande, which has been set 
sibility rests. It will be remembered that Mr. || up in this country, is one she has never conde- 
Tyler was a Whig President; that all this origi- | scended to make herself. General ‘Taylor, it will 
nated during his administration; and that, from | be remembered, wrote a letter to the War Depart- 
first to last, there were eleven different propositions | ment, on the 4th of October, 1845, advising the 
offered, providing for the annexation of Texas. | movement of the troops to the Rio Grande, which 
One was offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- | is asserted to be the immediate or intermediate cause | 
vania, (Mr. C. J. Incersoxt;] one by Mr. Weller, | of the war. On the 13th of January, 1846, he was || 
of Ohio; another by Mr. Douglas, of Illinois; and | permitted by the War Department to carry out his || 
others by-Mr. Belser, of Alabama; Mr. Tibbatts, | recommendation. From this it will be perceived that | 
of Kentucky; Mr. McDowell, of Ohio; Mr. Drom- || they are responsible from the cause to the effect | 
oole, of Virginia; Mr. Burke, of New Hampshire; || of this whole war. [I know it is contended by | 
ir, Preston King, of New York; and, Mr. Robin- | some that General Taylor was instructed to maeek 
son. These were all Democratic propositions. || to the Rio Grande, and was bound to obey orders; | 
They were taken up in their order, and succes- || but of this I will say more hereafter. I will repeat, || 
sively voted down, defeating the annexation of || as one of my colleagues [Mr. Cocke] has made a || 
Texas, greatly to the surprise and astonishment i speech upon this subject, in which he dealt in || 
of the Democratic party. None ofthese propo- | 


ocrats stood with their arms folded, knowing not || from the annexation of Texas, he and his part 
what todo. Mr. Milton Brown, of Tennessee, a || are responsible for the one hundred and five mil- 
Whig, at this particular crisis, brought up his || lions of expenditure estimated by himself, and fif- 
pages for annexation, determined to have the 
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having produced it, appealed to Congress, A bill was pro- 


| posed to raise fifty thousand volunteers, and in order te 


commit all who should vote fer it, a preamble was inserted 
falsely attributing the commencement of the war to the act 
of Mexico. I have no doubt of the patriotic motives_of those 
who, after struggling to divest are bill of that flagrant error, 


| found themselves constrained to vote for it. But L must say 


that no earthly consideration would have ever tempted or 


| provoked me to vote for a bill with a palpable falsehood 
| stamped on its face. Almost idotizing truth, as I do, [never, 
| never could have voted for that bill.”’ 


It would seem that Mr. Clay, their great leader, 
would not have voted for the bill containing “a 
eo falsehood stamped on its face.”” My col- 
eagues wish to relieve their contradictory position 
by stating that General Taylor and his army were 
in the most imminent danger, and they were com- 

pelled to vote for the bill, which was considered 
indispensable for his safety. But, when we ¢x- 
| amine this statement correctly, it even fails them. 
| The battles fought by General Taylor were on the 


| 8th and 9th days of May; the votes given were on 
|| the 11th, some three or four days after the battles 
| were fought, not a member in Congress doubting 

or believing, so far as this issue is concerned, that 
|| it was settled and over before the news could pos- 
| sibly have reached Washington. Hence the futil- 


ity and absurdity of talking about a bill to relieve 
General Taylor some three or four days after he 
must have been successful, or he and his army cut 


| off. 


As my time is not quite out, | must say a few 
words on the justice of the war. It has been 
denounced by the Opposition as unjust, unholy, 
and damnable. Yet we find a large portion of 
those who thus denounce the war, voting men and 
money for its prosecution. Here by their votes 


| pathos in an appeal to the bereft widow and father- | we give the means to prosecute the war, and b 
sitions would do for the Whig party. The Dem- || less child, that if these have been consequences || 


their speeches denounce it and throw their whole 
| moral influence against it. While they were voting 
| our men ammunition, provisions, money, an 

| clothing, to enable them to sustain the country, 


teen thousand lives which have been lost, and the || they were animating the hearts of the Mexicans 


onor to himself and his party of accomplishing || widows and orphans that seemed to share so large- | and strengthening their nerves by their speeches 


this great measure. This resolution was called | ly in his sympathies. 
up,and the Democrats were determined, if they || My colleague really presents himself in a very 

could not pass a Democratic resolution, that they || singular attitude before the country. Whilst sym- | 
would take a Whig resolution. They united with || pathizing over the widows and orphans that this | 
the Whigs upon the Whig resolution, and suc- j war has made, and making an appeal to them and | 
ceeded in its passage. Here, though I wish to || their relations to sustain him and his party in their | 


press the inquiry as to whose proposition this | opposition or denunciation of the war, he admin- || 
| party had succeeded in this country. — If the posi- 
|| tion assumed by them was correct, that the war 





was, it will be remembered, that at one stage of || isters to them a strange kind of consglation. He 
the proceedings, annexation was defeated, and | goes to them with tears in his eyes, enumerating 
that, without this Whig proposition, it could not || their afflictions, magnifying their wrongs; and what | 
have been accomplished. It will be remembered, || is the soothing consolation he gives them? ‘I | 
too, that after the passage of these resolutions, it || come to tell you, as a widow and mother, that | 
was claimed by the Whigs as a Whig measure, } your husband perished in an unjust, an unholy, 
and that without them it could not have been || an unconstitutional, and an unnecessary war.’” | 
effected. But to place this point beyond quibble || He then turns to some sister, and, after mingling | 
or doubt, I will introduce some proof that is most || his tears with hers, will say, ‘‘ Your brother fell a 


to resist unto death the advance of our troops, 
inspiring them with hope thavere long the peace 
party in this country could succeed, and that Mex- 
ido could get a treaty upon such terms as she 
desired; and the elections that have recently taken 

lace giving the Whigs a majority in this House, 
Ledams induced them to believe that the Mexican 


| was unjust, it is certain that we cannot become 
| right by persisting in wrong. If the war is in 
| violation of the Constitution, it cannot be repaired 
‘by widening the breach. If it is damnable, it 
never can be made honorable. If it is unholy, it 
can never be made righteous. There is but one 
true position to take upon this question in sound 


conclusive. I will read an extract from a letter | victim in the prosecution of a war ‘ unnecessarily || morals, If the nation is wrong, and has inflicted 


written by Mr. Milton Brown, the introducer of |! and unconstitutionally’ began, to gratify the am- 


injury upon Mexico, as an honorable people and 


the resolution to which I have referred, as follows: | 


«© Wasnincton, February 14, 1845. 
_ ©The resolution introduced by mé, to which you alluded 
in your very kind letter of the 30th ultimo, for the admission | 
of Texas into the Union, passed the House by a majority of | 
twenty-two, and is now waiting the decision of the Senate. | 


clusively by the Whigs of Tennessee in the late Presidential 
canvass, against the provisions of Mr. Tyler’s treaty. [tprac- | 
tically reaffirms all we then said. It yields none of the 
ground then taken, and compromises no principle then con- 
tended for. It rests on its own strength as an original Whig | 
proposition, demanding, and in the end receiving, a reluct- 
ant support from its § Democratie’ rivals. That this is so, a | 
few facts will prove.”? 
* * 


* * * * a 


“The proposition for the admission of Texas, which | 
passed the House, was nted as the result of the most | 
mature reflection of the Whigs who voted for it, uniting in 
consultation with Colonel Foster, who introduced the same 
Proposition into the Senate. We all agreed that events had 
Seen Neon ng the consent of aoe wholly immate- 

3 t, in the present state of th no stipulation” 
Or plighted faith stood in the way.” 


Can anything be more conclusive, from the his- 
tory and facts connected with this resolution, than 
that it is of Whig origin and Whig consummation? 
T have then succeeded, I think, in establishing as 
clearly as the sun at noonday when there is not a 
cloud to obscure his disc, that this is a Whig res- 
olution, and without. this Whig resolution Texas 
could not and would not have been annexed. Then, 
if this is a Whig resolution, and their assumption 
be true that annexation is the cause of the war, 
they are 
ing” for annexation, they must be re- 





bition of a designing President. Yes, he expired || a Christian nation, we were bound to withdraw our 


|| upon the battle-field, with his hands red in inno- || troops, and indemnify Mexico for all the injury 


cent Mexican blood, and in that condition is to be || we have done. If this war is such a one as rep- 
ushered before the dread bar of an angry God.” Is || resented and denounced to be, what an awful end 


itis, in my judgment, free from the objections urged so con- and the sister? I feel well assured that they will | 


for the annexation, and bios |; fallawss 


this the consolation to take to the widow, the orphan, | 


not thank him for such comfort as this. My col- 
leagues have said, while acting under the solemn | 
sanction of an oath,that this war was;commenced | 
‘* by the act of Mexico.”” They have said on an- | 
other occasion, acting under the same solemn re- | 

sponsibilities, that it was ‘* unnecessarily and uncon- | 

stitutionally begun by the President of the United 
States.’” My object is to state facts, and not to im- 





pugn motives. It is for them to reconcile the diffi- 
culty in whieh they are involved, and not me. 
This position is attempted sometimes to be ex- 
plained away by saying that they were compelled | 
to vote for it after it was incorporated in the bill, | 
or lose the measure, and thereby fail to furnish 
the President with the means, money, and men to | 
prosecute the war. But this will fail them; for, | 
if the fitst section of the bill had been voted down, | 
which provided for the tion of the war, | 
and even if it had not provided, it was susceptible | 
of amendment, and my colleagues cannot exon- | 
erate themselves from the difficulty by putting this | 
inasa plea. I wilt here refer to an extract from | 
a made by Mr. Clay on the 13th of Sep- | 
tember, 1846, at Lexington, Kentucky. It was as, 





“Thus the war commenced, arid the President, after 





for our officers and soldiers who have fallen in 
such acontest! He that has the proper standard 
of morals set up in his mind must be horror-struck 
at the very contemplation. To think of men going. 
from time to eternity as a mere miserable set o 
pirates, what an awful reffection this must be in 
the hour of death! To die, though, as Captain 
Taggart, of Indiana, did, upon the plains of Buena 
Vista, is inspiring to the patriot and the Christian. 
| In that bloody and fearful conflict, after being 
stricken down, weltering in his blood, beneath the 
| gory crimson spear, when in the very last throes 
of death, he rises upon his side and unbuckles his 
sword that he had so gallantly wielded in vindi- 
cation ‘of his country’s rights, handed it to his 
companion, and, with his eyes fixed upon the 
| stars and stripes, the dying words upon his lips 
were, “Take this. I can use it no longer. Press 
on! Our cause is just, et ere long will 
h upon our country’s standard.”’ And then 
geet to rise no more. What a striking con- 
trast this, and in what a short time were his pre- 
| dictions fulfilled. ; ; 
Conviction forces itself on my mind that this 
war was just, or it could never have been crowned 
with such unparalleled success. Our country must 





have been in the right, or the God of Battles would 
sometimes have been against us. Mexico must 
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be in the wrong; she isa doomed nation, The 
right red arm of an angry God has been suspended 
over her, and the Anglo-Saxon race has been se- 
lected as the rod of her retribution. 

In the present position, what aspect does the 
Whig party present to the American people, as 
well as the surrounding nations? Denouncing a 
war as — and damnable, and now in this con- 
test they have selected a man for their leader who 
has been instrumental and successful in the pros- 
ecution of this unjust and damnable war—as a 
leader or as their candidate for the Presidency, who 
has no claim for that station save his success in 
the prosecution of this unholy and unjust war. 
But lam met and told by some, that he was bound 
io obey orders, and is not responsible for the mur- 
der and blood that has been committed and shed 
in this unholy war. What a striking contrast 
there is between General Taylor and Lord Effing- 
ham, who was a soldier by profession as well as 
education! When, in 1775, he was required to 
unsheath his sword in an unjust war, and stain it 
in innocent blood, he resigned his commission, and 


returned his sword to the King of Great Britain; || 


and in a speech, delivered upon resigning his com- 
mission, he said: 


** Ever since I was of an age to have any ambition at all, 
my highest hag been to serve my country in a military capa- 
city. If there was on earth an event I dreaded, it was to 
see this country so situated as to make that profession in- 
compatible with my duty as a citizen. 

“That period is, in my opinion, arrived; and I have 
thought myself bound to relinquish the hepes [ had formed, 
by a resignation, which appeared to me the only method of 
avoiding the guilt of enslaving my country, and imbruing 
my hands in the blood of her cons. 

* When the duties of a soldier and citizen become incon- 
sistent, [ shall always think myself obliged to sink the char- 
acter of the soldier in that of the citizen.” 


If General Taylor believed this war to be such 
a one as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Smurn] 
says he did, and prosecuted the war upon no other 
grounds than merely to obey orders, it is no ex- 
cuse for him. There was but one alternative. 
But to make myself understood, I will read a short | 
paragraph from Mr..Smiru’s letter, as published in 


the National Intelligencer of Thursday, July 20th: || 


“Asa Whig,” says Mr. Smith, “ who believed the war | 
with Mexico unnecessary and unconstitutional, and who | 
has opposed it from its commencement, I believe it entirely 
consistent with my principles to support General Taylor 
against General Cass. The former, octng under the orders 
of the President, his superior officer, has but done that in 
prosecuting the war which he could not refuse to do with- 
out a surrender of his commission in the army. * * * * 
Besides, it is well known that General Taylor has opposed 
the war from its commencement. Itis also a matter of his- 


tory that shortly after the commencement of the war he || 


drew upon himself the severest censure of the Administra- 
tion, as well as the denunciations of Locofocos throughout 
the country, for expressing, in a letter toa friend, opinions 
hostile to the prosecution of the war into the heart of Mex- 
ico,” 

It will be perceived, from this paragraph, that 
General Taylor is supported by the gentleman 
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|| nation because he had defended his country in a 
| holy and just war, and that he was qualified as a 
| statesman to discharge any and all duties pertain- 
| ing to so exalted a civil station. Under what cir- 
| cumstances does the Opposition propose to make 
| General Taylor President of the United States?" 
| He has been a soldier for forty years; he has never | 
‘even cast his vote for a President; forming no || 
| opinions upon any of the great political questions } 
that have agitated the country during that period of || 
time. A soldier, exclusively a soldier; just returned || 
from the victorious battle-field; still in the service, 
holding his commission, wearing his ar cos- | 
tumé, is now to be marched from the head of a |, 
| conquering army into the Presidential chair; and 








a ‘* unconstitutional,” and ** damnable war.” 


his is the man compared with Washington; and | 
_ this, too, is to be done by a party who, a few short | 
_ years ago, would rather see their country visited 
| with war, pestilence, and famine, than to pass into 
| the hands of a mere military chieftain. 
| There is one other view I propose to take of 
| this subject. While the Whigs are responsible 
|| for the causes of the war, they are equally respon- 
| sible for its protraction. After the war was com- 
| menced, the course of the Whigs in the United 
| States had a direct tendency to lengthen the war, 
|| by inspiring the Mexican nation with the hope 
| that the peace party of this country would ultimate- 
| ly come into power, and that a treaty of peace 
|| could be concluded on more favorable terms with 
| them. By reference to the passage of the loan bill, 
| will be at once seen the influence it had on the 
|| Mexican people. The fact of Congress refusing | 
|| the issuance of treasury notes and negotiation of the 


| to believe that it was a move to favor them; that 
the bonds could not be sold for their par value, and 
that the Government could not make further use 
of its credit in the shape of treasury notes, thereby 
defeating it in procuring money, the sinews of war; | 
and that our troops, in consequence, would have 
to be withdrawn. And, as an evidence of what I 
am saying, I will read an extract from the princi- | 
pal Mexican newspaper, the Progresso: 
« After having written these reflections, news has been 
| received thatthe House of Representatives of the United 
States had authorized Mr. Polk to raise a loan of sixteen 
millions of dollars, on condition of not paying more than six 
per cent. per annum, and that the bonds should not be issued || 
at less than par. Such an authority, even should it be agreed || 
to by the Senate, which is doubtful, amounts to nothing; 
for such is the scarcity of money in the United States and || 
| Europe, that it will not be possible to sell the bonds of this 
new loan at par. The members of the party in the House 
opposed to Mr. Polk, foresaw this, and for this reason con- 
sented to the loan. As to the ten regiments, the Arco Jris, 
of Vera Cruz, says: ‘ The ten regiment bill has been passed 
by the Democratic majority of the Senate of the United 
States, but it is generally believed will be defeated in the 
House. This has tended to make ridiculous the vain osten- 














from Indiana, [Mr, Smirn,) because he believes 
that General Taylor entertains the same opinions 
respecting the war that he does. How it is possi- 
ble to reconcile this position with the oath that 


General Taylor has taken and the conscience of a | 


Christian man, is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
me. If General Taylor entertained the opinions 
here attributed to him, there was but one alterna- 
tive left, and that was to follow the example of 
Lord Effingham. When he found the duty of the 
soldier incompatible with the citizen, he resigned 
his commission. There is no excuse left for Gen- 
eral Taylor. The very act that violated the Con- 
stitution, as assumed by the Opposition, and began 
the war, was advised by himself—the marching of 
the troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 
When General Taylor received his commission, 
the first oath he took, which was paramount to his 
oath of office, was one to support the Constitution 
of the United States. Over this violated oath, and. 
through the fragments of a broken Constitution, 
he marched his invading army. And for fighting 
battles and winning victories in a career of this 
kind, he is now to be made President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sometimes, in public speeches and in the news- 
papers, we see General Taylor compared to Gen- 
eral Washington. I do not wish to be invidious, 
but there is not the slightest parallel between the 
twognen. Washington was made President for 


his civil as well as his military qualities. Wash- 
ington was made President by the people of the 


| 
' 
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knowing all this, shall we contribute to the ambitious and 
iniquitous views of such a wretch, and to oar own proper 
rain? Itis necessary to see in order to believe it, for it is not 
easy to imagine such a depth of ignominy.” * * * 

“Mr. Webster, on the 17th of Jast March, said in the 
Senate, speaking of the treaty of peace, ¢ that, if such con. 
ditious had been required of the United States as were de. 
manded of Mexico, they would have been rejected with in- 
dignation.’ ”? 


There is another circumstance that I will allude 
to, that was well calculated in itself to induce the 
Mexican people to reject the treaty made between 


| that Government and this on the 2d of February, 


The ten regiment bill, which was looked upon as 
an indispensable acquisition to the army for the 
successful prosecution of the war, was introduced 


1 1 | at an early day in the Senat d aft 
that, too, while his sword is yet reeking with blood |; protracted y een 


shed in the prosecution of an ‘* unholy,” *un- |) it was finally passed. 


debate, and many opposition speeches, 
It came to the House of 
Representatives on the 20th of March. The treaty 
was not ratified till the 30th of May, there being 
two months and twenty days to operate upon the 
Mexican people, inducing them to believe, from 
the great difficulty the bill had in passing the Sen- 
ate, where thére was a Democratic majority, that it 
would be lost in the House, where the Whigs pre- 
dominated. They knew, anless our forces in Mex- 
ico were increased, that even without any battles 
being fought, our troops were diminishing on the 


of one thousand per month, -which, in a short 
time, by holding out, would have melted our whole 
army away. These, in connection with the speech- 
es that have been made by the prominent men in 
| this country, and many other reasons that might 
_ be given, have induced the Mexican people to pro- 
| tract the war to the longest moment possible. | 
| will here read other extracts on the same subject. 
Here the hammer fell, the gentleman’s hour 


| 
| entire line, by disease and discharges, at the rate 





'| bonds below their par value, induced the Mexicans | having expired. 





SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. L. B. PECK, 


OF VERMONT, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 3, 1848, 


| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, on the Army Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. PECK said: 
Mr. Cuairman: I should not at this late hour 


| of the day have troubled the committee, had not 


two of my colleagues, on different occasions, 
addressed the House and committee on political 
Being the only Democratic Represent- 
ative from the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, I could hardly reconcile it with my 
‘duty, and the position I occupy, to remain longer 
silent. Sir, I have been a silent listener to the 





tation of the American Demiociacy in the Senate in pass- 
ing the bill, which had no other object than to frighten 
Mexico.’ ” 


I will read other extracts from the same article 
| to show their reliance upon the Whig party in this 
| country: 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\| ‘*We must be very ignorant of politics, or very much 
possessed by the spirit of party, not to see the sad conse- 
{; quences which would result from the ratification of this 
|| treaty, by which, in imitation of the Chinese in the last war 
|| with the English, our high functionaries are intimidated into 
|| sacrificing the dearest interests of the country, and its future 
welfare, rather than suffer, for a shorttime, some privations, 
which would soon furnish us an opportunity of adjusting an 
honorable peace. And how, in any other manner, can we 
preserve the sympathy which we have elicited in the United 
States and other parts of the civilized world? What will the 
peace party in the States themselves say of us—they who 
have been encouraging us to sustain ourselves until we 
could obtain with them a satisfactory arrangement of our | 


difficulties as soon as they should come into power, which || 


election? Isit possible, that when all the news we have 
from the North confirms us in the idea that Mr. Polk is every 
day becoming more unpopular, and that he cannot obtain 
from Congress the resources which he solicits for the con- 
tinuation of the war, our Representatives will bind them- 
selves to accept, &c.”” * . ° ° * 
*¢If the usurpation of Texas was, as it is notorious, the 
cause of the war, why should we not limit our cession of ter- 
ritory to that province, receiving in exchange suitable com- 
pensation, instead of giving what is asked of us, only te 
gratify the ions of a party on the eve of a Presidential 
election? Mr. Polk, in order to become President, offered 
to complete the annexation of Texas and other considerable 
portions of our territory, and he will, in order to be reélect- 
ed, theft is no doubt, promise that, before the conclusion of 
his second term, the rest of the Mexican Republic shall form 
an integral part of the United States of America; and we, 


| 
| 


they are almost certain to obtain at the next Presidential 


discussions, and a quiet observer of the proceed- 
ings of this House, but not an uninterested one. 
To the discussions.here, the eyes of Europe as 
well as-of our own people ever turn with interest. 
Whether they are at all times such as become the 
dignity of the House and the position it occupies 
in the eyes of the world, it does not become me to 
say. Noone, however, can complain that the free- 
| dom of debate is here abridged: it is.as free and un- 
| limited as the winds of heaven: itis proscribed by no 
rule save that which forbids one member to impugn 
the motives of another. Yet we deny to all others, 
and even to acodrdinate branch of the Govern- 
| ment, the protection of this rule. We have heard 
| the basest of motives attributed to the Executive for 
| his public acts; we have heard him denounced as a 
| tyrant, as a registrar of edicts, as a violator of the 
onstitution of his country, as an imbecile. And 
‘these charges have apparently fallen upon the ears 
of gentlemen like the sweet tones of the olian 
harp. They seem to regard every breeze that 
| sweeps from the other end of the avenue like 
| the sirocco, poisoning the atmosphere which we 
| breathe, and spreading through the land pestilence 
: : 
| anddeath. Sir, this has sounded strange 
to my ears; it is language that I have not been ac- 
customed to hear, and yet I come from one of the 
| most decided tte a in met an sne at 
| home, surroun y Whigs, and my daily asso- 
ciates Whigs. Can it be possible that gentlemen 
who make these believe them, or that they 
expect an intelligent people can be made to believe 
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them? Why, then, are they made? The answer | 
ig obvious: we are on the eve of a Presidential | 
election, and the party now in power must be struck | 
by blows aimed at the Executive. The public 
cannot fail to see the motive and object of these 
attacks. We have heard upon this floor, the war | 
which has just closed denounced as ‘* wicked and 
unjust””—as a disgrace to the country and age. 
We have seen gentlemen here exerting their inge- 
nuity and great talents to prove their country in | 
the wrong and the enemy in the right; and this, 
too, while a state of actual hostility existed between 
the two countries; when many of the same gentle- 
men voted for all the supplies of men and money | 
to carry on the war. If the war was “ unjust,’ | 
they are parties to that injustice; if it was ‘* wick- | 
ed,” they are implicated in the crime; for they 
aided its prosecution by their votes. What an 
inconsistency between their votes and speeches! 
How utterly irreconcilable! The war ‘ wicked 
and unjust!”” Why, it is but a few days since, | 
that I noticed in the proceedings of a Whig mass | 
meeting in the city of New York, held to.respond 

to the nomination of General Taylor, a resolution 

in which it was solemnly declared that the honor of 

the cauntry had been vindicated in this ‘* wicked’’ 

war. It is but a few weeks since, that gentlemen 

declared the war a disgrace to the country: now | 
that itis closed, and one of its heroes is selected as 
the candidate for the Presidency, it is declared an 
honorable war—that the ‘‘ honor of the country 
has been vindicated.’’ Ah! consistency, ‘* thou | 
art, indeed, a jewel !”’ | 

But I deny, sir, that the war was either “ wicked | 
or unjust”? on our part. Every justifiable means 
was taken to avoid it. Infatuated Mexico was 
bent on measuring arms with us. By the terms 
of the Texas annexation, in case any question 
arose as to her boundaries, it was to be settled by 
negotiation. Mexico refused, in effect, to nego- 
tiate, claiming the whole of Texas as part of her 
territory. A minister was sent from this country 
with full and ample powers to adjust the question 
of boundary between Mexico and Texas, but he 
was rejected on a mere quibble. Cur army was 
ordered to the Rio Grande, that river being 
claimed by Texas as her western boundary. The 
Mexican army crossed to the east bank, and col- 
lision between the two armies was thus-brought 
on. Now, I do not propose to stop to inquire 
whether Texas was right in her claim. It is not 
necessary so to do, in my humble judgment, to 
justify the Executive in giving the order for the 
advance of the army to that river. Mexico, until 
subsequent to this period, made no question about 
the boundary; she said nothing about it; but 
claimed the whole of the State of Texas, and the 
right to reconquer it. ‘Texas, on her part, claimed 
that her limits extended to that stream, and thisonat 
least plausible grounds. The President had reason 
to believe that Mexico was about sending a mili- 
tary force to attempt the resubjugation of that 
State. Texas had Sasene one of the States of 
this Union, and it was his duty to defend her from 
invasion. What should he have done under these 
circumstances? There was no time to settle the 
question of boundary. It seems to me that it was 
obviously his duty to do precisely what he did do— 
take possession of the territory that Texas claimed, 
and hold it until Mexico would negotiate in rela- 
uon to the boundary. 

Now, sir, this act of the Executive, though 
denounced in the strongest language as unconsti- 
tutional, is not without precedent in the history of 
our own Government. After the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, a dispute arose between our Government 
and Spain in relation to a portion of the territory 
lying east of the Mississippi river, and west of the 

erdido. Spain claimed it, and we insisted that it 
belonged to us as part of the Louisiana purchase. 
This controversy was continued for some time; 
and the two Governments being unable to settle 
the question by negotiation, President Madison 
caused possession to be taken of the disputed ter- 
ritory; and in his annual message to Congress in 
December, 1810, he assigns his reasons: 

“ Among the events growi of ofthe Spanish 
menenchye our attention oe ovens aaeaea i> the 
cha eloping itself in that portion of West 
which, of right appertaining to the United States, h: 
remained in the of Spain, awaiting the result of 
Regotiations for its actual delivery to them. The Spanish 
authority was subverted, and a situation produced exposing 


| 
| 
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the country to ulterior events, which might esseMially affect 
the rights and welfare of the Union. In such a conjuncture, 
I did not delay the interposition required for the occupancy 
of the territory west of the river Perdido, to which the title 
of the United States extends, and to which the laws pro- 
vided for the territory of Orleans are applicable, With this 
view, the proclamation, of which a copy is laid before you | 
was confided to the Governor of that Territory, to be carrie 
into effect.” 

In the proclamation referred to, the President | 
says: ; 

‘¢ A forbearance on the part of the United States to occupy 
the territory in question, and thereby guard against the con- 
fusions and contingencies which threaten it, might be con- 
strued into a dereliction of their title, or an insensibility to the 
importance of the State; considering that, in the hands of 
the United States, it will not cease to be a subject of fair and 
friendly negotiation and adjustment; considering, finally, 
thatthe acts of Congress, though contemplating a present 

ession by a foreign authority, have contemplated also an 

eventual possession of the said territory by the United 
States,” &c. 


He proceeds to direct Governor Claiborne to || 








) 


| the war with Mexico have given to the United States « na- 
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occupy it, and for this purpose, the regular troops | 


in the vicinity are placed under his orders; and he 
was authorized, if it became necessary, to call out 
the militia. In obedience to these orders, posses- 
sion was taken of the country. Here, sir, we 
have a case where the territory was claimed by a 


foreign government, occupied by its subjects, arid | 


| the Executive, in relation to Mexican affairs. 
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municating the fact that the Indians in Oregon had 
commenced a war upon our citizens there, sparing 
neither age, sex, or condition, and asking for the 
necessary authority to raise a small additional mili- 
tary force for their relief and protection. This 
was opposed, upon the ground that the President 


|| had some sinister design—that his real object was 


to increase our military force, with the intention of 
sending it to Mexico and not to Oregon. How 
unjust, how illiberal, how uncharitable the impu- 
tation in the absence of all proof! A few weeks 
since a communication was made to this House by 
In 
that message he says: 


“ The extensive and valuable territories ceded by Mexico 
to the United States constitute indemnity for the past, and the 
brilliant achievements and signal successes of our arma will 
be a guarantee of security for the future, by convincing all 
nations that our rights must be respected. The results of 


tionul character abroad which our country never before enjoyed. 
Our power and our resources have become known, and are 
respected throughout the world, and we shall probably be 


| saved from the necessity of engaging in another foreign war 
for a long series of years.” 


On this coming in, my friend and colleague, [Mr. 
Cotramer,] for whom I have the highest respect 


| and esteem, took occasion to make this part of the 


| 
| 
| 


“the acts of Congress contemplating a present || 


peemanee by a foreign authority,’’ entered upon 
y a military force, acting under the orders of the 
Executive, and subjected to our jurisdiction and 
control. Did Mr. Madison or any one else sup- 


authority, and in violation of the laws of natfons? 


No, sir; and yet it has been gravely insisted that || 


i} 


} 


| 


the present Executive, in ordering our army to | 


advance on to territory claimed by Texas, he ex- 
ceeded his constitutional power, and transgressed 
all national law. In the former case, we had 
nothing to fear from Spain. It was not in her 

ower to give us any serious trouble, and yet the 

resident was, no doubt, fully justified in what he 
did by the peculiar posture of affairs. Atthe time 


the order was given for the advance of our army || 


to the Rio Grande, there was reason to apprehend 
a collision with“Mexico. Her minister near this 
Government, had declared the act of annexation 
cause of war. He demanded his passports, and 


left the country. Our minister was not received |) 


by the Mexican Government, and every indication 
on her part portended a rupture of all peaceful 
relations. Under these circumstances, prudence 
and policy demanded that our army should assume 
the most favorable position on what was claimed 
to be our own territory, for military operations, in 
case they should become necessary. The advance 
of the army was recommended by the general in 
command. 

We have, sir, in our history a stronger case, and 
one that admits of more doubt as to its legality. 
General Jackson, while prosecuting a war with 
some of the southern Indian tribes, entered Florida, 


with his army, and, among other things, executed | 


two British subjects. Florida at this time belonged 
to Spain, with whom we were at peace. The rea- 
sons which induced the General to make this move- 
ment are known to the country, and it is not neces- 
sary to repeatthem. This act, though condemned 
by some, was justified by many of our ablest states- 
men; and among others, by the late Mr. Adams. 
If a commanding general is justified in such a 
case, acting upon his own authority, then clear it 
is that the Executive would be justified in ordering 
such a movement. But, sir, I have no desire to 
discuss further this topic. The whole subject has 
been exhausted by the previous discussions upon 
this floor. The country is in possession of all the 
facts and arguments bearing upon the Mexican 
war, and the causes which produced it; and there 
is good reason to believe, that when the present 

litical excitement shall have passed es a 

noes the American people will hold 
the wardhe ifiable, and one that could not have 
been avoided with honor. I desire to call the at- 
tention of the committee for a few moments longer 
to the course of gentlemen upon the other side of 
this Chamber. 

There has been, during the present session, hard- 
ly a communication of a public nature made to 
this House by the President which has not. been 
the subject of the severest criticizm. It was but a 
few weeks since that he sent here a message com- 
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message the subject of a severe criticism. He 
wonders if the President had ever heard of the war 
of the Revolution, of the glorious battles of Bunker 
Hill, Bennington, Saratoga, Brandywine, and Ger- 
mantown. And he then says: ** But the President 


. , 18€ | '+ told us we had no character until the Mexican 
pose that he was acting without any constitutional || « 


war. was commenced and prosecuted. All those 
‘ bloody battles and glorious victories with Great 
* Britain, in the very infancy of our country, were 
*nothing.”” He then passed on to the war of 1812 
—to its hard-fought battles—and asks: 

« Where was the battle of New Orleans, which distin 
guished General Jackson? That, too, had done nothing to 
establish the character of the country. We had never had 
any character until now. All our terrible fights upon the 
ocean, in which we had bearded the lion in bis den; in 
which we had met and vanquished that Power which had 
boastfully.claimed that 

‘Her march was o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home was on the deep;’ 
we had fought that Power on the great highway of nations, 
yet we had never had any reputation until we acquired it by 
contending with poor, weak, distracted Mexico!” . 

Is this fair criticism? I can find no such language 
in the message—none that warrants such an infer- 
ence. Sir, we all know that in all our wars, our 


| countrymen have greatly distinguished themselves, 


and greatly raised the reputation of our country in 
the eyes of the world. No one doubts this, and no 


| one has reason to suppose that the President ques- 


tions it. He is not the only one who believes that 
the results of our war with Mexico have greatly 


| increased our national character abroad. Sir, how 


often haa it been said in Europe, that we never could 
successfully prosecute a foreign war; that we had 
no standing army; that no reliance could be placed 
on volunteers, except to repel invasion. . 

And do you not know, sir, that the idea of our 
army being able to reach the city of Mexico, was 
almost ridiculed even in England? Have not the 
results falsified all these predictions? Who, then, 
can doubt as to their effect on our national charac- 
ter abroad? The most consummate skill in gun- 
nery, great military strategy, accompanied b 
indomitable courage and energy, have been devel- 
oped in the movements of our armies in Mexico. 

either numbers nor the most favorable positions 
of the enemy have checked the steady advance of 
our columns. But, sir, the war of 1812. I do 
not regret that my colleague has alluded to it, as 
it gives me an opportunity of dwelling for a mo- 
ment on some other matters conn with that 
war. What causes uced it? A total disre- 
gard on the part of England of the rights of our 
citizens, and a violation of our rights as a neutral 
Power. What was the course of the Mexican 
Government towards this country for a long series 


| of years prior to the commencement of hostilities? 


Your flag was dishonored; the rights of your citi- 
zens were eer eee seized and con- 
fiscated without the ow of excuse; and the 
exclamation, *‘I am acitizen —— United States!"* 
was a passport toa prison rather than to safet 

aes : What was said of the war of 1819 
by the Federal party? That it was an unjust and 
an un war on our part—a war for the 
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m the hands of the party then in power. hat 
has been said of the recent war with Mexico by 
the opponents of the present Administration? Sir, 


I have only to repeat the grounds of the opposi- || 


tion to the war of 1812 for an answer. hat 
thought my friend of that war? That it was just 
and necessary for the vindication of our honor and 
the preservation of our rights. 


ings would not permit him to regard the war which 
has just closed in the same light. But we are the 


creatures of circumstances. Our judgments and | 


opinions are often influenced by the position in 
which we are placed. To this cause may be at- 
tributed much of that opposition which has been 
made to the war. [t has been of a political or par- 
tisan character, and not based upon a conviction of 
its injustice. Upon what other ground can we 
attempt ta reconcile the conduct of those gentlemen 
who have denounced the war in the stronrest 
terms, and yet voted for all the supplies of men 
and money to carry iton? If it was a ** wicked”’ 
war,and ‘a disgrace to the country,” they should 
not by their votes have aided the Government in 
its further prosecution. If they believed it was 
just, then they stand justified in their consciences 
and to their country. 

Sir, we have heard gentlemen, during the present 
session, declaim most eloquently against war, as 


tending to fosteramong the people the passion for | 


military glory—a passion of dangerous tendencies 
in a free government. And yet the party who 


have sounded this alarm, present to the people, as | 


a candidate for the first office in their gift, a dis- 
tinguished military leader—one who was hardly 
known to the country until the commencement of 
our difficulties with Mexico—one whose brows are 
encircled with laurels won in an ‘ unjust’? war— 
laurels yet fresh and green, and dripping with the 
blood of “poor, harmless, and unoffending Mex- 
icans’’—one who is by education a soldier, whose 


whole life has been passed in the camp, and who | 


is now a general, in actual command in the army 
of the United States, Such a spectacle was never 
before presented to the American people. It is 
without a precedent in'the history of our Govern- 


ment. Three of our Presidents, Washington, Jack- | 


son, and Harrison, had, at some period of their 


lives, held important military commands; but all || 
of them had filled important civil stations, and were | 


well qualified, by education and experience, to dis- 


charge the duties of the First Magistrate of the | 
Union. Neither of them, however, were started for || 


the Presidency until after they had left the army. 


General Taylor is a brave and accomplished sol- | 


dier. He and his brave compatriots in arms have 


country. 
but some other recommendation for the Presidency 
ia required than a knowledge of military science, 
and the winning of battles. 
qualifications? Can any one answer? What are 
his views in relation to those great questions which 


have divided the country for so many years? Is || 


he for or against the tariff of 1846? for or against 
the independent treasury? for or against internal 
improvements? for oragainst the ordinance of 1787? 
On all these subjects heis silent. His opinions, if 
he has any, he keeps to himself. Aside from*this 
objection, his election would be a bad precedent 
for bad times; and those who shall come after us 
may have cause to mourn the result. Elect him, 
and for the next twenty-five years we have a guc- 
cession of military Presidents! Is the country 
prepared to make the army a stepping-stone to the 
Presidency ?—to place its destinies in the hands 
of distinguished generals? If so, then, indeed, we 
have much to fear from military glory, and we 
must bow in submission to the power of a gun- 
powder popularity. It is for the American people 
to say, whether they will set a precedent which 
may hereafter be used for the worst of purposes. 
It is ever the part of wisdom to profit by the his- 
tory of the past. Cawsar was an accomplished 
orator and statesman, and a most successful sol- 
dier. Whenever and wherever he led the Roman 
eagles, they were crowned with victory. His mil- 
itary success made him the idol of Rome. He 
returned from Gaul with his victorious and vet- 
eran legions—his will their will, his wishes their 
wishes. He crossed the Rubicon, and on the plains 
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He lent it his aid |) 
and influence, and I regret that his views and feel- | 


What are his other | : as ; 
|| exists is contemplated. It is a matter within their 
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rosecuted for the purpose of perpetuating power | of Pharealia struck down the remnant of Roman 


|| liberty, and placed upon the brows of the long line 
| of the Caesars, the diadem of the world. Go, if 
| you please, to our mother-land, and there you be- 
| hold asuccessful military aspirant trampling under 
| his foot the British crown, and ruling England, as 
| Lord Protector, with a power that brooked no op- 
| position. Then go to beautiful France, and read 
in her history the’ power and force of military 
| achievements. Napoleon was a most successful 
soldier. He conquered on the plains of Europe, 
in the gorges and on the tops of the Alps, and upon 
the burning sands of Egypt, until the Goddess of 
Victory crowned him Emperor. 
| Mr. Chairman, let me not be misunderstood.. I 
make no comparison between General Taylor and 
those distinguished and successful military leaders. 
/Limpuate to him none of their designs—none of 
their ambitibn. I have no doubt of his patriotism 
and love of country, and question neither. But can 
, the same be said of all those military gentlemen 
who may hereafter seek the Presidential chair? 
And will they not seek it when the precedent is 
once set? Who can doubt it? Sir, it is not to be 
expected that integrity and intelligence among the 
great body of the people will always keep pace 
with the increase of our population. The time will 
come in our history, when there will be more cor- 
| ruption and less intelligence among the people than 


now exists, and when there will be just grounds to | 


fear the influence of our ambitious military Pres- 


| ident. Sir, why have the Whig party, having in | 


|| its ranks men of distinguished talents, and of ex- 
tensive knowledge, gone into the army and select- 
| ed for its candidate one who is without any expe- 


|| rience in the affairs of government? No oneis at || 


| a loss foran answer. It is on the ground of avail- 
| ability, hoping that his military achievements, mil- 


itary fame, of which they have heretofore had || 


| such a holy horror, would create a popular breeze 
which should waft them into place and power. 
How far this is to succeed, remains to be seen. If 
an intelligent people, loving their country, and de- 
voted to its welfare, choose to place in power that 
| party, with its military candidate, we must bow 
| in obedience to their will. Whether, being born 
| in, and long a resident of, a slave State, and a large 
slave-owner, he is opposed to the principle of the 
| ordinarice of 1787, as claimed at the South, or is 
in favor of it, as claimed at the North, I do not 
stop to inquire. Either the North or the South 
are greatly mistaken in his views. Time only will 
solve the question. - 

Mr. Chairman, there is another subject which is 
|| greatly agitating the public mind at the present 
time, upon which I desire ‘to indicate my views, 


| 


| and I have not time to do more than indicate them. | 
added another bright page to the history of our || 
For this, give him all honor and praise; | 


It is hardly necessary to say that I allude to the 
subject of slavery. 1 apprehend that some of our 
| southern friends entertain erroneous views as to 
the designs and wishes of the North. No inter- 
ference with that institution in the States where it 


sole and exclusive jurisdiction, and beyond the 
reach of Congress. The position assumed by the 
'| North is this: that it shall not be extended to our 
| free Territories. This position involves two ques- 
| tions: the constitutional power of Congress to pro- 
|| hibit its extension to the Territories, and the ex- 
| pediency of the prohibition. Sir, with all due 
|, deference to the judgment of others, whose opin- 
|| ions are entitled to great respect, I cannot doubt 
| the existence of this power. Nor is this opinion 
{| confined to gentlemen who reside north of Mason 
|| and Dixon’s line. Many distinguished southern 

gentlemen entertain no doubt as to the authority 
|| of Congress to legislate upon this subject for the 
|| Territories, though they insist that to exclude 
| slavery would be partial, and unjust to the south- 
| ern States. If the Government have the right to 
_ acquire territory, they have the right of control 
and disposition of it. The right is as extensive 
/ and unhmited in one case as in the other, for the 
| Constitution imposes no prohibition in either case. 
The power to acquire territory was at one time 
| doubted, but no doubts are now entertained or sug- 
| gested. Whether this power is incident to our 
| sovereignty.as an independent nation, or is derived 

from the war or treaty-making power, under the 
\, Constitution, it is unnecessary to inquire. There 
are adjudications of the Supreme Court of the 

United States, and written opinions of learned and 





. 








| able commentators upon the Constitution and 
| powers of the General Government, bearing on 
| this question and affirming the existence of the 
| power, to which I have not time to refer. If the 
| question could be considered as one_of doubt, it 
| Should be regarded as settled by the long-continued 
|, and uniform action of Congress. 

| _ Congress, by an act passed in 1789, recognizeg 
_ the validity of the ordinance of 1787, and its valid. 
| ity was subsequently affirmed by the decisions of 
| the supreme courts of Missouri and Louisiana. 
|, In 1798, Congress prohibited the importation of 
| slaves from abroad into the Territory of Missis. 
| sippi. In 1804, Congress not only prohibited the 
| importation of slaves from abroad into the Terri. 
|| tory of Louisiana, but also from places within the 
'| United States, unless they were brought there by 
| persons removing into the Territory with the bona 
|| fide intention of becoming actual residents. The 
|| history of the Missouri compromise is remembered 
| by all. An attempt was made to prohibit the in- 
|| troduction of slavery into that State as a condition 
of its admission into the Union. The question 
|| was then discussed, whether Congress possessed 
| the authority to impose such a restriction? The 
|| difficulty was finally settled by the insertion of 9 
i provision in the act passed for this purpose, that 
slavery should be forever prohibited from all the 
territory ceded by France to this country under the 
name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36° 30, 
|; and not included within the limits of the State of 
Missouri. It issaid—I] know not upon what author- 
ity—that when this act was presented to President 
Monroe for his approval, he submitted to his Cab- 
inet the question as to the constitutional power of 
Congress to legislate upon this subject, and that 
they all conceded the power. However this may 
|| be, the bill received his assent, and it is fair to pre- 
sume, that had he entertained any serious doubt of 
the existence of the power, he would not have 
signed it. It is hardly necessary to add, that at 
this time the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] was a member of the 
Cabinet. The principle of this compromise was 
again adopted on the admission of Texas. Nearly 
all of the acts of Corigress establishing territorial 
governments contain some provisions relating to 
the subject of slavery. 

We come now to the inquiry, is it expedient, is 
it just, to prohibit the extension of slavery to Ter- 
| ritories now free? To do so, it is insisted, would 








be a violation of one of the compromises adopted 
| on the formation of the Constitution. That com- 
| promise did not relate to the Territories, but to the 
States only. There is no provision in the Consti- 
tution relating to this subject in connection with 
| the Territories, and whoever will recur to the 
| debates in the Convention, and the history of the 
= will hardly doubt that the framers of that 








| 
| 


instrument never contemplated- that our limits 
would be extended by the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory, or that the relation of master and slave 
would be extended beyond its then recognized lim- 
its. Mr. Madison, in one of the numbers of the 
Federalist, enters into a labored argument to show 
that the limits of the States were not too extensive 
for the favorable operation of our Constitution, 
apd seems to regard the Mississippi as our perma- 
nent western boundary. But it is urged that it 
would be unjust to permit the inhabitants of the 
free States togo into the Territories with their prop- 
erty, and prohibit to the citizens of the South a 
|| similar right. The sropeens prohibition relates 
| merely to slaves; and could they be regarded as 
|| property, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
there would be some force in the argument. But 
slaves are not regarded as property by any general 
|| rule of law—neither by the law of nations, the 
|| common law, or law of nature. Slavery only ex- 
|| ists by local law. It is more a domestic relation 
|| than saythin else; and its rights and duties are 
governed and controlled by the laws and regula- 
tions of the jurisdiction in which it is recognized. 
Sir, we all know how cautious were the framers of 
our Constitution to exclude from that instrument 
all language that could be construed as recognizing 
slaves as property. Mr. Madison was particu- 
larly sensitive on this subject. If slaves could be 
regarded as: property, then there was no necessity 
for that provision in the Constitution which au- 
thorizes the master to pursue and his 
slave when he escapes to a free State, as he would 
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have the same right to retake him that he would 
have to réclaim his horse, or any other chattel, || 
which had been taken to another jurisdiction. It || 
was held in England, nearly a century ago, by the || 
King’s Bench, that, when the master brought into || 
England his slave, his power over him was deter- 
mined, and the slave became free. This principle 
has been since recognized in the English courts as 
well as by those of this country. A citizen of 
Louisiana took with him to France, where slavery 
does not exist, his slave; and, subsequently sent 
him back to that State. The supreme court of | 


Louisiana held, that by the return of the slave, the 
master was not remitted to his former right over 
him; in other words, he ceased to be a slave. In 
1822, a gentleman of South Carolina brought 
with him into Pennsylvania a slave, and took up | 
his residence in that State. Judge Washington 

held that neither by the Constitution or act of Con- 
gress relating to fugitive slaves, had the master 
any right to control the negro; that the Constitu- 
tion only applied to those cases where the slave 
escaped and went into a free State without his 
master’s consent.—4 Wash. C. C. Rep. Similar 
decisions have been made in other States. These 
decisions must proceed upon the ground that slaves || 
aré not property, when beyond the jurisdiction of 
those States which recognize slavery with the con- 
sent of the master. But if slaves are to be regarded 
as property, their exclusion from free territory || 
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of the free and slave States. They are all part and '| Then, sir, was planted here the political vine and 


eee of our Union, and in the prosperity and 
appiness of each we all have a common interest 
and acommon glory. Sir, we have no occasion 
to reproach southern gentlemen for the existence 
of slavery among them; for it, they are not re- 
sponsible. 
passed. Nor do I presume to condemn them for 
expressing, with the greatest freedom, their views 


and feelings upon this subject; and while this right | 


is conceded to them, the same privilege is claimed 
for northern gentlemen. 


its extension to our Territories would be a serious 


injury to the free States, greatly tending to prevent | 
Is there not the | 
same propriety in asking and expecting southern | 


the emigretion of her citizens. 


gentlemen to vote against this extension, that there 
is to ask northern men to vote for it? Why, sir, 
if | am not mistaken, it was one of Virginia’s own 
distinguished sons—one whose voice was often 


| heard in this Hall in days gone by—who declared, 
| that if he were a citizen of the North, he should be 


opposed to slavery as well as to its extension. 


This is a great and important subject, which, I || 
| trust, will ever be discussed dispassionately, and || 


finally settled in accordance with the spirit of the 


age. It is not the North or the South which is to | 


e Is it fair, sir, to deny to || 
others a right which you claim for yourself, or to | 
condemn others for doing that which youdo? The | 
North believe that slavery is a national evil; that | 
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| fig-tree, which have grown and expanded tntil their 
branches overshadow the whole land; under which 
| our citizens can sit in peace and security, and there 
| I8 none to molest or make afraid. Then, we had 
| comparatively no ships and no commerce. Now, 


It was established in an age which is | every sea is whitened with American canvass, and 


| our ships float in ‘safety in every harbor of the 
| civilized world, protected by our country’s banner. 
Then, we were a weak and powerless people; but we 
have become a great and powerful empire, blessed 
with civil and religious freedom, adorned with the 
arts and sciences, and all the refinements that 
characterize the highest degree of civilization, A 
population of some three millions has swelled to 
more than twenty; and our family of States have 
more than doubled in numbers. Then, Georgia 
was our southern limit, and the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi washed our southern boundary; now, the 
| Gulf of Mexico laves our southern border, and the 
|, waves of the Pacific roll upon our western shores. 
|| Sir, who can look down the long vista of coming 
|, years, and predict the power and greatness which 
this country will reach, and the happiness which 
coming generations will enjoy, if we remain a 
|, united people? nere is the man in this land who 
would darken the bright future; who weuld trample 
under foot the Constitution of his country, spread 
| through the land anarchy and confusion, and fill 
| it with misery and wo? The name of that man 


-—— 


would not form any just ground of complaint, as |! settle the question, but a majority of the people of |, who first raises his arm or his voice to aid in pro- 


the interest of individuals must yield to the public || 
interest and welfare. The prohibition is not sought 
to be imposed because they are the property of the 

citizens of the South, but because it is. believed to | 
be demanded by the best interest of the Territories || 
and of the Union. Suppose Congress should re- 
gard the welfare of the country and the prosperity 
of the territories, required the exclusion of an 

other species of property the manufacture of which 
was confined to the Eastern States:>would New 
England be justly heard to complain of such an 
act? Or suppose the laws of the free States recog- 








should prohibit its existence in our territories: 
this prohibition would bear as hard upon the North 
as the proposed prohibition upon the South; and || 
et all would now admit its justice and propriety. | 
ndividual or sectional interest ought not to be per- | 
mitted to control the action of Congress on great 
national questions affecting the interests of the 


| 

nized polygamy, and Congress, in its wisdom, ' the assent of the North, and with the aid of north- 
| 
| 


} 


\} 
1 


the Union, speaking through their Representatives 
within these walls. Their decision in this, as in 
all other questions coming within the scope of their 
constitutional authority, must be binding upon 
a'l until modified or changed. Upon this founda: 
tion rests the whole structure of our form of Gov- 


| ernment; and when the will of the majority, con- |) be 
| stitutionally expressed, is disregarded, there is the |, witnessed no undue excitement, no heartburning 


end of our peace and prosperity asa nation. Sir, 
when southern gentlemen upon this floor com- 
plain of the ground taken 7 northern members in 


relation to this subject, let them remember, that by 


ern votes, five slave States have been admitted into 
this Union since the adoption of the Constitution, 
and formed from territory we did not then possess, 
and now having, in this Chamber, a representation 
of some twenty members, and in the other branch 
of Congress ten, while but one free State has been 
admitted. And yet the North is continually charged 


whole people. The inquiry should be, what is ‘‘for with illiberality, with injustice to the South, with 


the greatest good of the greatest number?” But, 
sir, it is frequently said that the South has, with 
the North and the West, contributed her full share 
of blood and treasure to the acquisition of our new 
territory, (which no one is disposed to question,) | 
and that it would be unjust to prohibit her citizens 
going into that territory with their slaves. Well, 
sir, if the welfare of the whole Union calls for this 
prohibition, they must, as good citizens, submit to 
this injustice, if injustice it be, But how will the 
account then stand between the free and slavehold- 
ing States? Have gentlemen forgotten that Louisi- 
ana and Florida were acquired by a common treas- 
ure, and that by the consent of Congress slavery 
has spread over nearly the whole of those territo- 
ries? It has been the uniform practice of the Gov- 
ernment, in those cases where we have acquired 
new territory in which slavery existed at the time of 
theacquisition, to permit itscontinuance. Now, we 
have acquired some territory where, it is said, sla- 
very does not exist: would it not be unjust to the 
free States, to subject that territory also to slavery ? 
Sir, let it not be forgotten, that Texas, with her 
great extent of territory, has recently been admitted 
into the Union as a slave State, out of which sev- 
eral independent States may be formed. Suppose, 
sir, we pay no regard to the-fact, that the popula- 
tion of the free States greatly exceeds that of the 
southern States, and make an equal division be- 
tween the north and the south of our territory 
acquired since the formation of our Constitution: 
can the South, with any regard to justice and A ay 
ity, insist, that shall be extended to our 
new erqeons r, the answer is most ob- 
vious. But put my opposition to the measure on 
no sectional ground, but rest it upon higher and 
more important considerations. Sir, | have noth- 
ing to say as to the political ascendency which our 





ho invidious 


acquisitions have given to the South, and will draw 
between the prosperity 


comparison 


unpardonable selfishness. I leave it to the world, 
to those who shall come after us, to determine with 
what propriety, with what justice, this charge is 
made. Influenced, sir, by these views and con- 
siderations, honestly entertained, I cannot, with 


| law which looks in its operation to the extension 
| of slavery. No one desires more ardently the 
prosperity of the South, for with it: is connected 
the prosperity of my own New England—of our 


| whole land. For southern gentlemen | have no || 
other than the kindest feelings and the highest | 
respect. To many of them, upon this‘floor, am | | 


indebted formany favors. Our intercourse has been 
of the most friendly character; and I can but regret 
that our views on this subject are so widely differ- 
ent. And differ as we must, let us accord to each 
other, honesty of purpose and integrity of heart. 
Sir, it has.been repeated here, that this is a mo- 
mentous question; that it threatens to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the Union. I have no fears 
on this subject.* It cannot be that the settlement 
of this question is to produce a dissolution of the 
Union; that it will end in severing those bonds 
which have bound us together in peace and pros- 
perity, under which we have marched to power 
with giant strides, with a ar without a paral- 
lel in the history of the world. Sir, there is many 
a man now living who remembers the day when 
British navies filled our harbors; when British 
soldiers trod the streets of our cities; when the 
booming of the morning and evening gun reminded 
our countrymen that they had a proud and haughty 
mistress in yonder sea-girt isle. But the drum 
beat the alarm at Lexington and Banker’s Hill, 
and the cord that bound us was broken, and the 


stars and stripes, intertwined with the lilies of 
France, floated in triumph above the red — of 
e na- 


St. George, and we took our stand among 
tions of the world, as a free.and independent Power. 


my convictions of duty, yield my assent to any || 


|| ducing such a result, will have, as he will deserve, 
|, the execrations of coming generations, and, like 
|, Judas, his name will go down to posterity in igno- 
|| miny and disgrace. But, sir, we need have no 
|| fears for the Union from this cause, The manner 
| and temper in which the debate on this subject has 

been conducted, is a sufficient guarantee, We have 


|| and ill-will, between northern and southern gentle- 
i||men. After the discussions of the day are closed, 
|| we separate in peace and cordiality; and when the 
| morning hour brings us again together, we greet 
} each other with pleasure and in kindness. And 
| let the discussion be what it may, when the ses- 
| sion is closed, and as we are about to return to our 
| constituents and friends, and to the bosoms of our 
|| families, we shall, in all-peace and friendship, bid 
|| each other a kind adien—an adieu which, in all 
|| probability, to some of us, will be a long and last 
| And does any one doubt we shall ay 


| farewell. 
| to our homes the kindest remembrance of eac 
|, other, and the best wishes for the peace and pros- 
|| perity of the constituency we severally represent? 
|| Sir, when such feelings warm the bosoms of the 
| Representatives of this nation, who has cause to fear 
| a sundering of the political ties that connect us? 
But, sir, it has been more than intimated on this 





| 
|| floor, that New England cares little for the Union; 
|| that she is willing to see thrown to the winds that 
| Constitution under which she, in common with 
‘| every other portion of our land, has so greatly 
rospered, Sir, the man who believes this, Knows 
ittle of New England. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if New England, who poured out most freely 
| her blood and her treasure in the war of the Rev- 
‘olution, whose devotion to the Union has been 
written in’ letters of blood, should be the first to 
move in a measure. which could only end in an- 
| arcMy and misery. Sir, there is not a battle-field 
| trod by American troops which is not moistened 
by its full share of New England blood, and en- 
| riched by the bones of her sons. Go, if you please, 
to those vessels of war which so nobly upheld your 
country’s honor and your country’s flag in the 
war of 1812, and find one, if you can, whose decks 
were not washed by their full share of New Eng- 
'|land blood. Go even to the far-distant battle- 
|| fields of Mexico, and there you will find the bones 
|| of her_sons mingling in one common grave with 
|| the bofies of the sons of the South. And yet she 
is not true to the Union! God forgive the slander! 
| Sir, if the time shall ever come when some suc- 
‘| cessful military aspirant shall trample under his 
|| iron heel the cettuation of his country, the last 
drum that is beat, the last gun that is fired, and the 
lait shout that is given for liberty and the Union, 
shall be heard among the hills and valleys of New 
England; and the last sight that shall be caught 
of the stars and stripes as they float in the breeze 
shall be on New ’s soil, and I doubt not 
upon the green hills of my own native State. 
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THE TERRITORY OF OREGON. 





SPEECHES IN THE SENATE, 


the Senator from North Carolina, and accepted by 








him as a substitute for the amendment which he 


|| had originally made. 
i] 


Mr. BERRIEN explained that his motion was 


On the Bill to establish the Territorial Government | to strike out the 12th section. The motion, as he 


of Oregon. | 
On the 3d of June, the bill, on motion of Mr. Have, was 
postponed until the 5th, [see page 705, from which this debate 


On this day— 
Mr. BRIGHT moved that the prior orders be | 


postponed, for the purpose of proceeding to the || understood it. The Senator. from Georgia made a | 
_ motion to strike out the 12th section. The Sen- 
| 


consideration of the bill to establish the Territorial 
Government of Oregon. 


Mr. BRIGHT demanded the yeas and nays on || 


his motion, which were ordered; and it was deter- | 
mined in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Benton, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Davis of Mississippi, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Downs, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Hale, Hamlin, | 
Hannegan, 'louston, Hunter, Lewis, Mason, Niles, Rusk, | 
Sebastian, Sturgeon, and Turney—27. 

NAYS—Mesers. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Greene, 


| 


is continucd,) but was not taken up until the 23d of June. came up his motion to strike out the whole sec- | 
ij t 


| 
| 


j 


Johnaon of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Miller, Phelps, | 


Spruance, Underwood, Upham, and Westcou—18. 

The Senate then resumed, as in Committee of 
the Whole, the consideration ofthe bill to estab- | 
lish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 

Mr. BUTLER hoped that the gentleman from 
North Carolina would excuse him from any want | 
of courtesy in moving, yesterday, an adjournment | 
while he had the floor, His expectation when he | 
did so was, that he would be allowed by the Sen- | 
ate to resume his remarks to-day, [on the question 
of adjournment terminating the oe) 

Mr. MANGUM said that it was wholly imma- | 
terial whether he spoke that day or another. Any 
one who was acquainted with the Senator from 
South Carolina knew that he was the last one that | 
could be charged with want of courtesy. 

Mr. WESTCOTT stated that h@was as much | 
in favor of taking up the Oregon territorial bill as | 
any one, but it was because the Senator from North | 
Carolina was entitled, as a matter of courtesy, if 


} 
} 


| 


| 


not of right, to the floor this morning, that he vo- | 


ted against its being taken up. 


} 
Mr. BRIGHT observed that at the time he made || 


the motion he had not the Senator’s position in 
mind. He was asked the day before to yield the | 
floor a few moments, and the result was a debate 
which consumed the entire day. 

Mr. MANGUM was perfectly content with the 
decision of the Senate. 


Mr. YULEE would call the attention of the |! 


Senate, before the debate on the bill was proceeded | 
with, to a section which might require some alter- 

ation, unless it contained then what was designed 

by the committee. He found, by the first section | 
of the bill, it was proposed to cover the whole of || 
our possessions west of the Rocky Mountains, so | 
that it would include California and all the rest of | 
the country, under the title of Oregon. He would | 
call the attention of the Senate particularly to that | 
fact. | 


_ritory. Upon looking back into the provisions 
|| find they confer all the rights, privileges, and im- | 


| Territory. Then, by recurring to them, we find || to this bill the Wilmot proviso. 





Mr. BRIGHT said he had stated, when this bill | 
was before the Senate the other day, that the chair- | 


| slavery in Iowa was the result of the Missouri || 


understood it then before the Senate, was the | 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- || 
sippi, and as soon as that was disposed of, then 


ion. 
Mr. BRIGHT would state the question as he 1 


i} 


ator from Mississippi moved an amendment, and 
accepted as a substitute the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina. The vote was 


| 
|| first to be taken on the amendment, and after that 

‘| upon the motion of the Senator from Georgia to 
strike out. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I do not see what | 
value can be attached to the amendment which is || 


proposed. It is merely introduced, it seems to me, || 


to declare a thing not to be here which nobody |, 


ever supposed would be here. Nothing can be || 


more apparent, from the history of the case, than || 
that the ordinance of ’87 has nothing to do with it. || 


The ordinance of ’87 is confined to the territory |+ 


northwest of the Ohio river. The exclusion of || 
compromise. Thre organic laws of Iowa have no } 
reference to the ordinance of ‘87, therefore that || 
ordinance has no application here. 


Mr. BADGER. As [ suggested the amendment || 
accepted by the Senator from Mississippi as a sub- || 
stitute for his, it is, perhaps, proper for me to state, || 


notwithstanding the adverse opinion of his col- 
league, that that proviso has some meaning in it. 
He says that the restrictions of the ordinance of | 
87 cannot apply to the Territory of Oregon. 
Now, if the introductory words of the 12th section 
were stricken out, there would be no necessity 
for the introduction of the pending amendment. | 
But the case arises in this way: the introductory | 
words of that section confer upon the inhabitants 
of the Territory of Oregon all the rights, privileges, | 
and immunities, of the inhabitants of another Ter- 


| 


contained in the laws of ‘another Territory,’”’ we 
munities, given in the laws passed by another || 


that the laws of ‘*‘another Territory” put in force 
the restrictions contained in the sixth article of the || 
ordinance of ’87. Now, I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi, who has just taken his seat, that | 
the words contained in the section as it stands, do | 
not put in force the restrictions contained in the | 
ordinance of ’87. But this amendment excludes 
any conclusion that might be made that those gen- 
eral words could have been intended to embrace | 
the restrictions contained in the ordinance of ’87. 

It will leave this 12th section in its certain effect || 
and operation, beyond dispute or controversy, just 

as if the present introductory clause of that section 

were stricken out; and it will guard against any 
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Iowa. Slavery is now excluded by a provision 
of the provisional government of Oregon. The 
12th section defines the position in which the Ter. 
ritory of Oregon is to stand: 

“That the inhabitants of the said Territory shal) be enti- 
tled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities, heretofore 
granted and secured to the Territory of Lowa and to its in- 
habitants.”” 


That means precisely the same thing as if you 


|| were to add the words, ‘‘and no others.” They 


have no rights, privileges, or immunities, except 
those we are about to grant. Their whole exist. 
ence will depend upon our grant; and if we tell 
them they shall have no rights, privileges, or im. 
munities, other than those given to the Territory 
of Iowa—as the inhabitants of the Territory of 
Iowa have no right to abolish slavery—then we 
inhibit to the inhabitants of Oregon the establish. 
ment of slavery therein, whether they desire it or 
not. That is not all. We are about to say, by 
enactment, that the Provisional Governnient of 
Oregon is the legitimate body to establish or abolish 
slavery within its limits. Do we not say by this 
twelfth section, that the provision they made is all 
right?) Do we not coyeur with the people of Or- 
egon in the opinion that slavery shall not prevail 
within her limits, when we say, *‘ and the existing 
‘Jaws now in force in the Territory of Oregon, 
‘ under the authority of the Provisional Govern- 
* ment established by the people thereof, shall con- 
‘ tinue to be valid and operative therein, so far as 
‘ the same be not incompatible with the provisions 
* ofthis act?’’ . 

If by the laws of Oregon slavery has been ex- 
cluded there by this section, you are about to say 
that that exclusion is right. But you go a step 
further, and say, that that exclusion shall be per- 
manent until put an end to by the people of Oregon 
who are there now. Citizens of the South may 
desire to go there with their slaves, but cannot, for 
two reasons, if you pass the bill in the form in which 
it now stands: first, they cannot go, because the 
rights, privileges, and. immunities granted to Or. 
egon are the same as those granted to Iowa, and 
they cannot go into Iowa; secondly, the moment 
you cross the threshold of that Territory with one 
of your slaves, that moment he becomes free by 


| virtue of the local laws of Oregon, which you are 


now about to pass. If you pass the law as it now 
stands, slavery will be just as forcibly prohibited 
in the Territory of Oregon as if you were to attach 


But even if it was doubtful—which I maintain 


|| it is not—whether slavery will be inhibited in the 


Territory of Oregon by the passage of this bill, I 
contend that it will be made certain by the accept- 
ance of the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. What is it, sir? It does not propose to 
alter a single word in the provision of the twelfth 
section, but leaves it as it came from the commit- 
tee. Let us see how it reads: 

“After the word ‘ inhabitants,’ insert the following: ‘ but 
¢ shall not be subject to the restriction expressed in the sixth 
‘ article of the compact contained in the ordinance of seven- 
© teen hundred and eighty-seven, for the government of the 
¢ territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio.’ ” 


man of the Committee on Territories was absent; || conclusion being: Soncte Gash: nane 


and that the portion of the committee left did not 
exactly understand each other with reference to the | 


| words of the section; which words, though not 
| directly referring to the ordinance of ’87, yet, upon 


bill at the time it was reported. The Senator fgpm || gre ar ar ape te nthe es 


South Carolina had stated that he did not understand 
the 12th section of the bill, or he should not have | 
consented to the report. The Senator from Florida 
does not understand the first section. 
the bill would be passed as it was read, without | 
any alteration. The question then before the Senate | 
was upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississi 


| ritories referred to, one after another, as I before 


| said, will be found to be the result of the rights, 
| privileges, and immunities, conferred by the ordi- 


| : 
He hoped || nance of °87. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I would ask, if it 
was the purpose of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to conclude this question, why he did not at 
once declare that the inhibition against slavery, as 


ppi. lj ? 
Mc. HANNEGAN ramerled that the ieralicey:{| “an at eeumnnanees to Ovegen 


was north of the parallel of 42°. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER stated that the || 
amendment pending was the one offered by the || 
Senator from Mississippi, in the following words: || 
After the word “ inhabitants” insert the following: 


Mr. BADGER. “There are different ways of 
doing the same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. I was not here 
when this bill was before the Senate, and perhaps 
I have put an improper meaning on the amend- 


* but || . 
shall not be subject to the restriction expressed in the sixth |! ment of the Senator from North Carolina, who 


article of the. compact contained in the ordinance of seven- 


has just spoken. I rise merely to state what I 


teen hundred and eighty-seven, for the government of the | consider to be the true interpretation of the bill as 
territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio.” | jt originally stood, and-of the amendment proposed 

Mr. DIX suggested that that was offered as an by the Senator front North Carolina. P think I 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from || cannot be mistaken, looking at the 12th section of 


Georgia. || 


Now, sir, what is the effect of this proposed 
amendment? By the sixth article of the ordinance 
of 1787, slavery is prohibited in the Territory of 
Iowa; and by the restrictions of the sixth article, 
slavery is prohibited within certain sections of ter- 
ritory, and is allowed, by not being prohibited, in 


amine 





certain other sections. hat is to be effected by 
this amendment? Is it to allow slavery? If it is, 
it is inconsistent with the bill. Is it to prohibit 
slavery? If it is, it is prohibited in the bill. Is it 
to leave the bill as it stands? It is even so. In 
effect, it leaves the bill precisely where it was be- 
fore. There is one of three consequences neces- 
sarily resulting from this amendment. It either 
authorizes slavery, or prohibits slavery, or does 
nothing. Now, sir, is there anything in the sixth 
article of the ordinance of 1787 which authorizes 
slavery in the Territory of lowa? Is there any- 
thing in that article which prohibits slavery in 
lowa?) No, sir. Why, then, incorporate it? Is 
it intended to say, by referring to these provisions 
of the ordinance of 1787, that we mean, as far as 
Congress is concerned, to authorize the people of 
the country to establish or prohibit slavery? That 


the bill as it came from the committee, that slavery 


Mr. FOOTE regarded it as an amendment of the || in the Territory referred to will be excluded by it, 
12th section. It was a proposition emanating from || because it is now excluded in the Territory of 


is not its purpose. It has no object. 
Do we ok, Senators from he North, to pro- 
hibit slavery at all times in new territory? Do 
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you, Senators from the South, say that such a pro- ] 
yision is right? Let us know it, and see the plat- | 
form upon which you stand. Sir, the case isclear. | 
Pass the bill as it stands, and slavery will never | 
be allowed within the Territory of Oregon. Let | 
the people know the true design of this bill. Do | 
not pass a bill couched-in such phraseology that | 
it will remain at least a matter of doubt, whether | 
it is its purpose to exclude or establish slavery. I || 
wish the Senators from the South to be aware of | 
the fact, that if they pass this 12th section either 

with or without the amendment, slavery is just as 
effectually prohibited in the Territory of Oregon, 
as if they attached to the bill what is called the 
Wilmot proviso. 

Mr. FOOTE. As my object in accepting the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina 
was simply to nullify the odious feature of the 12th 
section, I will state, that in conformity with the 
suggestions of several Senators, the amendment 
will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BADGER. I will consent cheerfully to 
the withdrawal of my amendment after | have | 
said a word or twoin senate of it. My friend 
from Maryland stated whea he began, that he was | 
not here when the bill was before discussed, and | 
therefore left us to infer that he was not very well | 
acquainted with the particular provision, and what — 
the effect and bearing of the 12th section. If my | 
friend had not stated this fact, he will allow me 
with all good feeling and respect to observe, that | 
his observations made on the subject of the amend- | 
ment, would have sufficiently manifested it. He | 
says this amendment has one of three effects: it | 
either authorizes slavery, or prohibits it, or does 
nothing. This statement, coming from a gentle- | 
man so singularly accurate in his phraseology, 
appears to me to be a remarkable one. He says | 
the effect of this amendment will be to prohibit | 
slavery in the Territory; that it will either have | 
that effect, or none at all. He bases his argument 
upon this: that the section gives to the inhabitants | 
of the Territory the same rights, privileges, and 
immunities, which were possessed by the people | 
of the Territory of lowa; and as slavery was pro- 
hibited in Lowa, it followed that slavery would also 
be prohibited in the Territory now proposed to be 
established. Now, sir, | do not deem the conclu- 
sion drawn by my friend a correct one. Sir, if we | 
mean to extend a perpetual prohibition of slavery 
over this Territory, the amendment of course 
would have no effeet; but if we do not, the amend- 
ment is absolutely necessary. ‘The purpose of this 
statute is to confer upon the people of Oregon the | 
rights, privileges, and immunities, already con- 
ferred by a statute of the United States upon the 
people of lowa. What they are, we learn by re- 
ferring to the statute. It provides— 

“ That the inhabitants of the said ‘Territory shall be en- 
titled to ali the rights, privileges, and immunities heretofore 
granted and secured to the Territory of Iowa and to its in- 
habitants.”? 

When we come to read this statute in the laws 
of lowa, making reference to the rights, &c., of 
the people of Lowa, we find that we are just as far 
from understanding upon the face of it what is the 
subject-matter of the declaratory enactment, as we 
were before. We are, therefore, under the abso- 
lute necessity of turning back, and referring to the 
Statute containing an explanation of the rights, 
&c., of the people of Wisconsin, to which the 
statute in the laws of Lowa on this subject refers. 
Upon referring to it, we find— 

“ That the inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled 
to all and singular the rights, privileges, and immunities 
granted and secured to the people of the Territory of the 
United States northwest of the river Ohio, by the articles of 
the compact in the ordinance for the government of the said 
Territory, passed 13th July, i787.” 

Hence, the provision of this bill is to confer 
upon the inhabitants of Oregon the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities conferred upon the people of 
Iowa. But‘as the statute confers no particular 
privileges upon the people of Iowa, only the same’ 
as conferred upon the people-of Wisconsing we 
have to look back into the laws of Wisconsin in 
order to ascertain what are the privileges referred 
to. There are, then, no privileges conferred, no 
rights granted or allowed, except those specified 
in the articles of compact in the ordinance of ’87. 

he question, then, naturally presents itself, inas- 
much as the Territory of Wisconsin is subject to 
the whele of the articles of compact con in 








|| the territory of the United States northwest of the river 


|| sertion of my amendment. 
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as grants, is it the intention of these general words, 
contained-in this 12th section, to put in force in 
the Territory of Oregon the restriction of that or- 


dinance, as well as the grants? It seems to me 
that it is not at all out of place, if we do not mean | 
to put the restrictions in force, to say so. Now, 
I am satisfied, according to my interpretation of | 
the matter, that granting to these inhabitants of 
Oregon the rights, &c., specified, does not put in | 
force the restrictions enumerated. I was content 
with the 12th section as it stood; but inasmuch as | 


| I learned from gentlemen conversant with this sub- | 


ject, who entertain rather different opinions as to | 
the general merits of the question, that they were | 
not willing to admit that the words of the clause, | 
as they stood, did_not put the restrictions in force, 
therefore, that there should be no misunderstanding || 
on the subject, | wished to say, upon the face of | 
the bill, that it was not intended®o put the restric- | 
tions in force. Suppose that, instead of this gen- | 
eral reference, the words of the statute should 
read— | 
“That the inhabitants of the said Territory of Oregon || 
shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular the rights, privi- | 
leges, and immunities granted and secured to the people of 


Ohio by the articles of the compact contained in the ordi- || 
nance of 13th July, 1787, but shall not be subject to the re- | 
strictions contained in the 6th article.” 

Would not its meaning be clear and intelligible? 
And what this enactment would do in the way I 
have supposed it should read, is just as effectually 
done by the amendment. In order to make the 
question cledr and indisputable, | proposed the in- || 
If by any interpreta- | 
tion- of this law the prohibition contained in the | 
ordinance of 1787 is applied to and made binding | 
on the inhabitants of that Territory, then you pre- | 
clude those inhabitants from any control whatever | 
over the subject. Even if it was their unanimous | 
opinion that no prohibition can be put upon the |, 
introduction of slavery, they could wot alter the || 
restrictions, because of a fundamental enactment || 
put in force there beyond their control. Whereas, || 
regarding the restrictions of the ordinance of 1787 || 
in their application to this Territory but as a dead |, 
letter, then the allowance or disallowance of slavery | 
in this Territory must depend upon something else 
besides the ordinance. What does it depend upon? 
It depends upon the Territorial legislation of the || 


whole of the people of Oregon now living there; || 


| 
} 
} 
} 


| 


and that is just exactly where I want to place it. |; by a special act. 


As I have already said, I believe Congress has ab- | 
solute control over this whole subject. 
consider that Territories have any jurisdiction over | 
the question of slavery, except as Congress con- 
fers it upon them by giving them legislativetpower | 
to act upon it. Congress has a right to pass any | 
law it pleases in regard to the government of Ter- 
ritories. But the power and the expediency of 
passing them are two very different things. In my 
view, they should be left to the legislation of the 
Territory itself. It is more in accordance with the 


\| genius of our institutions and the habits of our peo- 


ple to permit those persons who inhabit a Terri- 
tory to draw Up their own laws, rather than to 
impose laws upon them. It is said by the hon- 
orable Senator from Maryland, that inasmuch as 
we give effect to the laws already passed by that 
Territory, until they shall otherwise be altered by 
Territorial legislation, slavery cannot, in point of 
fact, be admitted there. Probably it never will. I 
know that the people do not want it, and I have 
not the slightest disposition to put it upon them. 
The Senator from Florida states that among the 
laws there is another monstrous proposition: that 


is a clear innovation of the rights of property; for 
it matters not whether a man-enters the Territory 


if he crosses the Territorial line he loses all right 
of property in the first species of property men- 
tioned. ere may be more or less of wisdom or 
folly in such restrictions, but they are regularly 


ingrafted portions of their civil municipal regula- 


I do note!) 


they have actually prohibited the introduction into | 
the Territory of any ardent spirits, declaring that || with powers to form a government to regulate each 
it should be seized. What disposition they pro- || other, the necessity in which the authority origi- 
pose to make of it—whether to destroy it or not I ‘| nated must limit the exercise of the 

do not know—at all events, the right to such prop- || was no necessity for the extension of that assumed 
erty the moment it enters their territory becomes || authority which could authorize them to say, who 
null and void. Now, my opinion is, that such a || hereafter should come into their Territory. The 
provision would be a very unwise one, and that it || idea is not to be tolerated for a moment, that the 
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tions—the sameas the regulations of any other coun- 
try. Now, the regulation of slavery, which exises 
In consequence of positive law—for I believe it does 
not exist in nature, the same as this subject of tem- 
perance—in my opinion, should be leftentirely with 
the people of the Territory. We have the absolute 
right to take their regulation out of their hands if 
we please; but, for one, I should not feel discon- 
tented if the people of Oregon should prevent me 
from going into their Territory with any articles of 
property, be ita slave or ardent spirits. As | have 
said before, the ordinance of 1787 exists not in 
relation to the Territory of Oregon. If slavery be 
prohibited there, the prohibition must be traced to 
some other source. But I am willing to leave this 
subject to be legislated upon by the inhabitants of 
Oregon as they choose. I am willing to give va- 
lidity to all their laws. I see no reason Why we 
should except the law relating to slavery more 
than any other. If they choose to make laws pro- 
hibiting slaveholders or spirit dealers removing 
there, let it be so. Let them regulate their own 
affairs. If the amendment is withdrawn, I shall 
move to strike out the introductory words of the 
12th section. 

The amendment was here withdrawn. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I submitted the motion to 
strike out the 12th section of this bill, not for the 





| purpose of provoking the discussion which has 


followed; and | also abstained at the time | made 
it from offering any suggestions in favor of it. My 
purpose was, to have a distinct vote upon the ques- 
tion which was presented by that section, whether 
you mean to exercise the legislative authority of 
this Government to inhibit slavery in the Territo- 
ries of the Union? Lam glad that the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from North 
Carolina have unitedly withdrawn the amendment 
which they proposed; which amendment | con- 
sider, with all due respect to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, as perfectly nugatory—as a mere 
waste paper. I desire to see this question present- 
ed to the American Senate for their consideration 
unembarrassed by any amendment which might 
‘veil from the public view the real question at issue. 
I believe it is the first time in the history of our 
legislation that the grant of such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as had been already granted to 


| another Territory, included an imposition of restric- 


tions binding upon that other Territory, so as to 
render it necessary to get rid of those restrictions 
Now, if the enactment of the 
| 12th section provided that the laws formed by the 
| inhabitants of Oregon should be subjected to the 

provisions of the law establishing the Territory of 
| lowa; if by any general expression the whole 
| provision of law incorporating the Territory of 
| lowa had been inserted in this bill,—then its result 


| would be, that the burdens and disabilities, as well 


| as the grants and privileges, would have been in- 
| cluded in such enactment. If the amendment could 
| have any effect at all, how could it be reconciled 
| with the subsequent provisions of the same section 
| that the laws of the provisional government shall 
| continue in force until altered by the Legislature? 
| Every one can perceive that the laws of the provis- 
ional government are a nullity, and have no farce 
| or validity except as you give it tothem. These 
laws were supposed to have a certain degree of 
| force, from the fact that there was a body of Amer- 
| ican citizens within that Territory, permitted to go 
| there by Federal authority, and yet not protected 

by Federal legislation. Out of such a state of 

things it was supposed arose a necessity which 

entitled these to form a government for themselves. 

Now, the answer to this case of supposed necessity 

is this: If, ex necessitate, these people were invested 


wer. There 


first settlers in this region of country should get to- 
gether, form a provisional government, and say to 


with a cask of old French brandy or a negro slave, | the citizens of the United States, scattered through- 


| out the Union, to whom the country belonged, 
that nobody should come there except such per- 
sons as they shall specify. That is a proposition 
too monstrous to be thought of for a moment, yet 
it is but little short of it to maintain the proposi- 
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tion I hear maintained upon this floor, and which 
is maintained elsewhere, that you can delegate by 
any ect of authority that can be exercised by this 
Government to these few straggling settlers the 
right to say who, among the citizens of the United 
States, shall or shall not be permitted to enter their 
territory. 1 consider that the political heresy in |) ’ 
the one case is equivalent to the other, except that, Territory of Oregon all the rights, &c., of the c 
in the latter case, we shall have permitted our- || le of the Territory of lowa. All the rights? 
selves to delegate a power which we do not pos- || What are they? Have they any right to legislate | 
sess. || upon the question of slavery? No, sir. They | 
I regret exceedingly the course this debate has | have only the rights conferred upon the people of 
taken; but gentlemen having seen fit to discuss it || the Territory of Wisconsin. And what are they? 
in a manner which imposes upon one, situated as || They are the rights conferred by the sixth article 
Iam, and standing in the relation that Ido toa || of the ordinance of 1787, And what are they? | 
certain portion of the people of the Union, the duty | Rights limited and qualified; not approving of the 
to advance, respectfully yet faithfully, the sent- | right to establish slavery northwest of the Ohio | 
ments which they feel, and to maintain the rights || "Ver. 
which they hold sacred, | shall do my whole duty, ||, . 
as fur as | may be able, to them and to my coun- || bill as it stands, qed the moment a southern man | 
try. 1 presume the question now to be taken is | with slave property attempts to enter the limits of | 
| 





| fications to be found in that compact? Here they 
| are, sir: ‘ 
| “ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said ‘Territory otherwise than in the puuishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 
You are, then, about to give to the people of the 
the peo- 








upon the motion to strike out the 12th section, |, Oregon, that moment he becomes dispossessed of | 
now unencumbered with any amendment. | his slaves. A judge of one of the supreme courts 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. The question |, recently expressed it as his opinion,,that in terrt- 
before the Senate is, whether.the twelfth section || tory recently acquired, where slavery did not ex- 
shall stand or not. My habitual deference to the | ist by the local laws, it could not be made to exist, 
opinions of the Senators from Morth Carolina and || €xcept by some legislative act of Congress. The 





What are the conditions, restrictions, and quali- 


Thus you have the result before you. Pass the |! 
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to deal. Indeed, it is always possible the yer 

conflict of opinion may strike out light and toain 
and furnish a basis for an amicable adjustment 
of differences, which would otherwise have been 
irreconcilable. It may be a vain hope to expect to 
harmonize those who are now so wide apart; but 


Hable to indulge it. It may, at least, serve to 
moderate the tone of discussion. 

In the course of the debate on this and other kin. 
dred topics, various propositions have been ad. 
vanced; and they have been sustained with distin. 
guished ability. Some of these propositions are 
repetitions of the same general assumption under 
different phases. For instance, it had been as- 
| sumed that the citizens of any State in the Union 
_ have a right to go into any territory belonging to 
the United States, and take with them whatever ig 
recognized as property by the local law of the 
| State from which they migrate. It is also as- 
sumed that the inhabitants of a territory cannot, 


| 
if it prove a delusion, it may nevertheless be prof- 





by any legislative enactment, prevent the citizens 
| of any State in the Union from coming into the 
| territory with whatever the local law of such State 
recognizes as property. These are little else than 
| verbal modifications of the same proposition; or, 
at least, the one is a necessary consequence of the 


Georgia would lead me to doubt the convictions of |, Opinion was based upon the ground that the local | other. On the other hand, it is contended that the 


my own judgment upon almost any question, if || law, no matter what its origin, the moment itcame | 
I found them to be at variance with that judgment; | Within the limits or jurisdiction of the United | 
but, in this case, I am really obliged to adhere to || States, became the law of territorial intercourse 
the original opinions formed when first I saw the || With the United States as effectually as if it had 
bill. The question is upon the true interpretation | legitimately originated by the power of Congress. 
to be given to the twelfth section—does it extend ,) Slavery does not exist by the laws of New Mex- 


to the Territory of Oregon the prohibition to be || ico, California, and Oregon; and the proposition 


found in the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787? |, thus laid down in respect to these Territories is, | 


I hold that it does. The gentlemen from North ] that slavery cannot be extended to them without 
Carolina and Georgia say, that as the bill stands, || 4¢tive legislation to that effect on the part of Con- 
the restrictions of the sixth article of the ordinance || gress. Now, if this is a question about which 
of 1787 will not apply to the Territory of Oregon. || Jurists entertain such a decided opinion, as did this 
I go in directly for the opposite conclusion. My || one, pass this bill, and the argument now in their 
friend from North Carolina—as he had a right to || hands is strengthened, and becomes irresistible. 
do—contented himself with expressing the naked || Mr. DIX. The question before the Senate is on 
opinion. The Senator from Georgia stated sha it || ae wed 12th section. Upon that motion 
was the first time be had heard it maintained that || oO speak. ’ 

a grant of rights, privileges, and immunities, in- Mr. WESTCOTT moved that the question be 


volved a prohibition or restriction. Whether, as postponed until Monday next, in order to give |! 


a general rule of interpretation, the prohibition is | the Senator from New York a full opportunity to 
not right, it is not necessary at present for me to | speak to it. . 
say; though if it be like all other general rules, it | Mr. DIX took the floor, and twas 
is liable to exceptions. Now, I propose in a word || pate ya Ny + a me further consideration of the bill be post- 
or two to state why, if it be the rule, it does not || P°"° eS ee 
apply to the case before the Senate. The Terri- || Monpay, June 26.1848 
tory for which we are here about to legislate is || a F 
now without the aid of any legislation by Congress: | The Senate resumed, as in Committee al the Whole, the 
it has no constitutional right, in the sense in which || consideration of the bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
the several States have these rights,as yet. They || ment ofOregon. — : 
are entitled, in this Territorial condition, to the || Mr. DIX said: During the present session of 
benefit of some of the provisions of the Constitu- | Congress, propositions have been repeatedly in- 
tion for the protection of individual liberty and the || troduced into the Senate involving the question of 
rights of property; but as far as privileges flowing } slavery. {I have abstained from all participation 
out of Jegislation, or the rights of legislation, are in the discussions to which they have given rise, 
concerned, they are utterly destitute of them. We || because I considered them as abstract propositions 
are now about to grant them: and the question is, || having no direct practical bearing or effect. The 
how shall we grant them? The proposition is, |) measure before us is of a différent character. It 
not to grant them all “the rights, privileges, and | contemplates an act of legislation; it proposes_a 
immunities now possessed by any one portion of || law containing provisions to be enforced and to 
the people of the United States, but to grant them || control the inhabitants of a district of country more 
rights, privileges, and immunities, in qualified | than two hundred thousand square miles in extent. 
terms. And how qualified? The bill says we || By this act we are literally laying the foundations 
give them— | ofa futureempire. It isa subject eminently prac- 
“ All the rights, privileges, and immunities heretofore || tical; and therefore I speak. . 
ranted and secured to the ‘Territory of Iowa, and to its in The questions, to which the discussion of the 
jabitants.”? ' bill has given rise, are of the highest moment. 
Whatare they? We find, by the twelfth section || They concern the power of Congress over the ter- 
of the Territorial laws of Lowa, that— ritory belonging to the United States, and a pul 
* The inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to all cially in res . to slavery in such territory. Or 
the rights, privileges, and immunities heretofore granted and || is this all. ‘hey involve not only the authority 


secured to the Territory of Wisconsin, apd to its inhabit- || of Congress, under the Constitution, to regulate 
ants.”’ 




















Not satisfied when we come to legislate for Iowa || occupying the public domain, beyond the limits of 
with investing them with all the rights, privileges, the States, but per me ames for an indefinite 
and immunities possessed by the people of Wis- period, the “er and po ren soneee of entire 
consin, and leaving oper: to enactments whether | communiues. hey er ve y concern the - 
a grant of that description shall be subject to all the | perity of the fuyre millions who are to fill the 
qualifications imposed upon the Territory of Wis- | gellar. 9° cover - pe at tg eae S Is 
consin, Congress goes on to say, that— | due to the magnitu ‘ of the subject, that it should 

& The inhabitants of said Territory shall be entitled to ait |, be discussed with calmness and without asperit 
and siugular the rights, privileges, and immunities granted | either of feeling or of language. Conducted in suc 


and secured to the people or the Territory of the United || irit, discussion, even if it were unnecessar 
Brates northwest of the = Ohio, by the articles of compact & PPE diseu . one Ye 


j j f : * || could not do harm, however widely we maydiffer 
‘canals ‘the 13u of duly, 1787," ee or however delicate the questions with which it has 















the domestic concerns of the persons inhabiting or | 


| inhabitants of a territory belonging to the United 
| States have an inherent right to regulate their own 
| domestic concerns for themselves, wherever the 
| jurisdiction of the soil they inhabit may reside, 
and without being overruled by the sovereign polit- 
ical power, to which they are subordinate. 

There is a question moe lies beyond all these 
propositions, and which, if it can be satisfactoril 
answered, must be decisive of them all, because it 
includes them all. Has Congress the right, under 
the Constitution, to legislate for the territory of 
the United States, organize governments for the 
inhabitants residing in such territory, and regulate 
within it all matters of local and domestic con- 
cern? I believe this question can be satisfactorily 
answered in the affirmative; that the power, to this 
unlimited extent, can be sustained—Ist, by cotem- 
poraneous exposition of the meaning of the Con- 
stitution and the intention of its framers; 2d, by 
_ judicial interpretation; and 3d, by the whole prac- 
tice of the Government, from its foundation to the 
present day. 

This is the fundamental question I propose first 

to discuss. I shall lay aside all consideration of 
| subordinate propositions. These necessarily fall, 
if the other can be established. My purpose is, to 
attempt to establish it; and in all i have to say | 
shall endeavor to be strictly argumentative. 

The power of regulating all matters concerning 
the public domain | think may fairly be consid- 
ered a necessary incident to the power of acqui- 
ring territory; and this not only in respect to the 
disposition which ma be made of the naked soil, 
as it has been denominated, but in respect to the 
classes of persons who are permitted to occupy it, 
and the conditions of the occupation: I consider 
this unrestricted power as an inseparable incident 
of sovereignty, to be exercised by the supreme 
authority of the organized community or State in 
which it resides. The power of acquisition is itself 
unrestricted by the terms of our social compact, 
so far as the objects of acquisition are Concerned. 
It is incidental also. It is derived from the power 
of making war and treaties; and the limits to the 
exercise of these powers are to be found in funda- 
mental rules and principles applicable to all organ- 
ized societies. 

But I do not, for the purposes of my argument, 
place the power on'this groand. I assign to it an 
origin less likely, I think, to be questioned. I 
place it on that provision of the Constitution which 
gives Congress ‘‘ power to dispose of and make 
‘all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
‘ territory or other property belonging to the Uni- 
* ted States.’’ . 

I am aware that this clause of the Constitution 
has recently received a construction which confines 
the action of the Government in res to the pub- 





lic domain to the narrowest possible limits—a con- 
struction which leaves to Congress the mere right 
to regulate the mode in which the public land shall 
be surveyed, brought into market, and sold, with- 
out any power.to regulate the political or municipal 
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are acquiring the requisites usually.exaeted as con- | 
ditions of their admission into the Union. This 
construction is sulyersive of every idea of sover- 
eignty in the State (I use the word in its jargest 
sense) a8 the owner of the soil. It reduces the 
Government of the United States to the condition 
of a mere individual proprietor of land, without a |, 
single attribate of political power. Such a conse- 
quence could never have been contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution as likely to be drawn 
from the clause in question. On the contrary, I am 
satisfied they regarded it as conferring a power of 
the most plenary nature. I shall endeavor to make 
thisapparent to the Senate; and in doing so, it will 
be necessary to look at the history of the clause 
of the Constitution referred to. 

On the 18th of August, 1787, Mr. Madison in- 
troduced into the Federal Convention, then engaged || 
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proceedings of both were with closed doors; but 
the members of the latter were doubtless made ac- 
uainted with the proceedings of the other. This 
act—the coincidence in point of time—may have 
some slight bearing upon the intention of the 
clause giving Congress power to dispose of and | 


make needful rules and caguraione respecting the |, 
| territory belonging to the 


nited States. 
The opinion of Mr. Madison has been quoted to 
rove the illegality of the ordinance of 1787. This 
ing conceded, it cannot by any supposed conse- 


quence or analogy haveany tearing on the power of || 


legislation by Congress, under the Constitution, in 


_ respect to the prohibition of slavery in the territories |, 


of the United States. The ordinance, as wt know, 
was passed by Congress under the Articles of Con- | 
federation, though it wag ratified by the first Con- 
| gress which assembled under the Constitution. 


in framing the Constitution, a series of proposi- || Any inference from the proceedings of the one, so | 
tions, in order to be referred to the Committee of || far as the question of power is concerned, would 
Detail. Among them were these: To authorize || be poly inapplicable to the other. But I hold, 


Congress— 1 and shall endeavor to show, that the very argu- 
«To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United || ment in which Mr. Madison denied the authority 
States. | of Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, | 


“To institute temporary Governments. for new States 
arising therein.” 





|| prove the necessity of such a power in Congress | 
On the 22d of August, Mr. Rutledge, from the ] under the Constitution, and that it proceeded upon | 
Committee of Detail, made a partial report on Mr. || the supposed existence of the power. 
Madison’s propositions, and on others submitted || The usual reference to prove the illegality of the | 
by Mr. Pinckney on the 20th, Mr. Madison’s || ordinance is to the open of Mr. Madison, in the | 
propositions, above quoted, providing for the dis- | 38th number of the Federalist, which was written | 
posal of the unappropriated lands and the institu- || by him. I will read an extract from it referring to 
tion of temporary governments for new States || the Western Territory: 
arising therein, were not reported by the commit- || “ We may calculate, therefore, that a rich and fertile 
tee. But, on the 30th of August, Mr. Gouverneur || country, of an area equal to the inhabited extent of the Uni- 
Morris introduced the clause respecting the terri- || ted States, will soon become a national stock. ‘They have | 
tory belonging to the United States, which, with a || do more: they have proceeded to form new States ; to erect | 
few immaterial verbal alterations, is now a part of || temporary governments ; to appoint officers for them ; and | 
the Constitution. After. Mr. Luther Martin had 
offered an amendment, which_was rejected, the 
clause was adopted, Maryland alone dissenting. 
It may not distinctly appear at first glance 7 
Mr. Madison designed by the institution of tem- 
porary governments for ‘new States arising with- 


| done without the least color of constitutional authority,?? 





at || 
to pass a useless comment upon the conduct of | 


| Congress in exceeding its powers? By no means. 
| He adds: 





| to pass the ordinance of 1787, had for its object to | 


| begun to render it productive. Congress have undertaken to || 


| to prescribe the conditions on which such States shall be || 
| admitted into the Confederacy. All this has been done, and || 


What was the object of this reference? Was it || 
|| his subsequent participation in legislative acts, by 
| which the ordinance of 1787 was enforced, and 
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admitting new States into the Union—a power 
which he had adverted toaa supplying adefect in the 
Articles of Confederation, a avoiding the ¢yil 
of usurping the exercise of an indispensable author- 
ity. Would he have denominated it a “power of 
very great importance,”’ if he had re d it as 
limited to a mere sale of the public lands? Would 
he have said that it was “ required by considera- 
tions similar to those which show the propriety of 


| the former’’—the admission of new States—uniess 


he had considered it as having ‘* supplied adefect,’’ 
as in the other case to which he had referred, 
and empowered Congress to do what it had done 
in respect to the Northwestern Territory without 
authority? There were other territories beside that 
northwest of the Ohio to be provided for. South 
Carolina had at that very time ceded to the United 
States her interest in the territory east of the Mis- 
Sissippl, now comprised in the States of Missisé?ppi 
and Alabama; North Carolina and Georgia were 
expected to cede what now constitutes Tennessee, 
and the residue of Mississippi and Alabamg. Mr. 
Madison, in the 38th number of the Federalist, 
written a per after the ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted, obviously alludes to those two last ces- 
sions as reasonably to be expected. How were 
these territories, and that which South Carolina 
had ceded, to be provided for—how were tempo- 
rary governments to be erected—how were officers 
to be appointed for them—how was the authority of 
the United States to be extended over them? Was 
it not under the clause of the Constitution autho- 


|| rizing “all needful rules and regulations” to be 
| made? 


Was it not in contemplation of these or- 
ganic arrangements for the communities which 
were to arise within the territory then acquired, 
and expected to be acquired, that Mr. Madison 
pronounced that clause as conferring ‘a power of 
very great importance ?”’ 

If we take these two numbers of the Federalist, 
(the 38th and the 43d,) the reasonings of which are 
directly connected by himself, in conjunction with 


in” the unappropriated lands. Itmightbe supposed 











that he intended to provide for their temporary | 


government as States after their erection or forma- 
tion. But those who are familiar with the parlia- 
mentary phraseology of that day, will have no 
doubt that the term States was used as we now 
employ the term Territories. 

But be this so or not, it is certainly not fair to 
say, as has been said, that it shared the fate of the 
proposition to confer upon Congress the power to 
grant charters of incorporation, to establish a uni- 
versity, and to construct canals, &c. These prop- 
ositions were distinctly presented to Congress, and 
formally and decisively negatived by a direct re- 
corded vote, as may be seen by referring to the 
proceedings of the Convention on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. f 
_ It was not so with Mr. Madison’s proposition 
in respect to the unappropriated lands of the Uni- 
ted States. The most that can be said is, that the 


|| similar provisions were applied to other portions 
at mean not by earthing here or to aver Conaene ep | of the public domain, his interpretation of the 
| the measures pursue y Congress. Iam sensible they could || @ itapti ; 
| not have doaz otherwise. The public interest, the necéeai- | Consthasion, on BORGO: 38 the powers af Congrese 
| ty of the case imposed upan ‘them: the task of overleaping || Over the ne of the United States, cannot well 
their constitutional limits. But is not the fact an alarming || be doubted. But, if any lingering doubt should 
proof of the danger resulting from a Government which does remain in respect to Mr. Madison’s opinion as te 
not possess regular powers commensurate to its objects ?”” the right of Congress to legislate in respect to the 
The whole article taken together, and not judged || municipal concerns of the persons residing upon 
by a single extract, appears to me to lead almost || the territory belonging to the United States, it will 
irresistibly to the conclusion that Mr. Madison re- || be removed by his declaration in Congress in 1790, 
gerded the new system of government, the Con- | that, though Congress was restricted by the Con- 
stitution, as supplying defects which had led to || stitution from taking measures to abolish the slave 
abuse and usurpation under the old, the, Con- | trade, yet there was a variety of ways in which 
federation; that he considered the former as reme- |, it se countenance abolition, ** and regulations 
dying the very defects which had imposed on || might be made in relation to the introduction of 
Congress the necessity of overleaping the constitu- | them [slaves] into the new States to be formed out 





‘* to dispose of, and make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting, the territory’? of the United 


tional limits of their power; that he viewed the | of the western territory.”’ 
provision of the Constitution authorizing Congress || 


I have been thus particular in explaining Mr. 


| Sadia opinion, not only on account of the high 
| 


authority which it carries with it, but because, from 


committee were not in favor of it in its original || States, as conferring the power which, in his opin- || the manner in which it has been cited, it might 


form. There was no vote on it in that form in- 
Convention—no rejection. The proposition of Mr. 
Morris, which is now a part of the Constitution, 
was manifestly, from its terms as well as the cir- 
cumstances and the subject-matter, intended as a 
substitute for it. It was adopted almost without 
opposition. The power.it is construed to confer 
has been exercised from the earliest period in 
our history. The attention of the Convention 
was distinctly drawn to the subject by Mr. Mad- 
ison; and it is difficult to believe that an au- 
thority so general as that of making ‘‘all needful 
rules and regulations” respecting the territory be- 
longing to the United States (the term regulations 
being used at that time.much as we now use the 
term laws) could have been conferred, without 
question, if it had been intended to withhold the 
power of providing for the government of the in- 
dividuals inhabiting it, until they were admitted 
into the Union. 

On the-13th of July Peacedings the Congress of 
the Confederation ¢ad passed the celebrated ordi- 
nance of 1787, in relation to the territory northwest 
of the Qhio river. This fact could hardly have been 
unknown to the members of the Convention. Con- 


ress, it is true, was sitting in New York, while 
Convention sat in Philadelphia. 1 belisve the 


ion, Congress had usurped, and as giving legality, 
under the Constitution, to proceedings which he 
condemned, under the Confederation, as yoid of 
constitutional authority. 
| Happily, sir, we are not left to mere inference 
| in respect to the opinions of Mr. Madison on this 
| point. If we turn to the 43d number of the Fed- 
| eralist, also written by him, we shall find a direct 
reference to the clause in the Constitution concern- 
| ing the territory of the United States. If there 
were any doubt before, I think this would dissi- 
pate it. He is speaking of certain powers conferred 
on Congress by the Constitution. He says: ‘ the 
‘ eventual establishment of new States seems to 
‘ have been overlooked by the compilers of that in- 
‘ sirument, {Articles of Confederation.} We have 
‘ geen the inconvenience of this omission, and the 
‘ assumption of power into which Congress have 
‘ been led by it. With great propriety, therefore, 
‘ has the new system suppli ¢ the detect.” 
He. next quotes the clause giving Congress 
‘power to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
.and regulations. respecting, the territory” of the 
United States; and adds, ‘‘ this is a power of very 
* great importance, and required by considerauions 









. 


‘ similar to tnose which show the propriety of the 
‘former.”” By the former, is meant the power of 


| seem to support conclusions which, in my judg- 


Let me now call the attention of the Senate to 
|| the acts of Congress by which this construction 
of the Constitution is supported, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the force it derives from legislative 
precedents. 6 
|| I. The ordinance of 1787 was recognized by 
| chapter 8, Ist session Ist Congress. The pre- 
'| amble recites that ‘* it is requisite certain provisions 
|| should be made,’’ &c., in order that the said ordi- 
| nance ** may continue-to have full effect.’’ There 
| was no division in either House upon its passage. 
'| There seems to have been no objection toit, Mr. 
| Madison’s name occurs on the Journal of the pro- 
| ceedings of the day on which the bill passed the 
| House, of which he was a member. He was 
| doubtless present, and concurred in the measure. 
|| This first precedent which I cite, has all the 
| force of cotemporancous pupention, It is coeval 
|| with the birth of the new Government. It may 
| almost be denominated the work of the framers of 
| the Constitution. It is recorded among the earliest 
acts by which that instrument was put in opera- 
tion. Itis one of the-first footsteps by which the 
| movement of the new Government is to be traced 

out of the darkness in which its dawn was envel- 


} ment, derive no strength from it whatever. 
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oped, into the clear, broad sunlight of its stability 
and strength. The act was signed by General 
Washington. 

That the ordinance was not deemed by its fra- 
mers, ot by the Congress which continued it in 
force, incompatible with any degree of freedom 
from restraint, which may be justly claimed as 
essential to political liberty, is apparent from the 
terms of the instrument itself. The articles, of 
which the sixth and last prohibited slavery, were 
expressly declared to be adoped, “ for extending 
‘the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
‘liberty, which form the basis whereon these re- 
* publics, their laws and constitutions, are erected; 
‘to fix and establish those principles as the basis 
‘of all laws, constitutions, and governments, 
‘which forever hereafter shall be formed in the 
‘said Territory; to provide also for the establish- 
* ment of States, and permanent government there- 
*in, and for their admission to a share in the 
*Federa! councils on an equal footing with the 
‘ original States, at as early periods as may be 
* consistent with the general interest.” 


Several considerations suggest themselves in con- | 


nection with this subject. 


1. Neither the framers of the ordinance nor the | 
first Congress considered the perpetual prohibition | 
of slavery in the Northwestern Territory incon- || 


sistent with the admission of the States to be formed 
out of it into the Union on “ an equal footing with 
the original States.’”’ Neither the actual tenure of 
slaves, nor the right to hold them, could have been 
considered essential to the full fruition of the po- 


litical liberty which the States possessed as mem- || 


bers of the Union. 


2. The prohibition was not considered incon- | 


sistent with the terms of cession of the territory 


by Virginia in 1784, which required that the States | 


to be formed outof it should be “ republican States, 


‘and admitted members of the Federal Union, hav- || 


* ine the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
* independence.”’ 
freedom, a independence, therefore, which the 
members of the Federal Union enjoyed, were by 
the Congress of the Confederation, and the first 
Congress, deemed fully possessed, although the 
rigit to hold slaves was prohibited. Virginia con- 
curred in passing the ordinance in the Congress of 
the Confederation in 1787, and in continuing it in 
force in the first Congress under the Constitution 
in 1789. : 
Whatever doubt there may be as to the original 
validity of the ordinance, | believe, its authority 
has always been respected by responsible tribu- || 
nals. I will read a decision from the Supreme || 
Court of Louisiana, in the case of Merry vs. Chex- || 
naider, 8 Martin’s Reports, (new series,) 699: 


“ Appeal from the court of the First District. {| 


« Porter, J., delivered the opinion of the court. The plain- || 
tiff sues in this action to recover his freedom, and from the || 
evidence on record is clearly entitled to it. He was born in || 
the Northwestern Territory since the enactment of Congress, 
in 1787, of the ordinance for the government of that gountry, 1 
according to the 6th article of which there could be therein 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude. This ordinance | 
fixed forever the character of the population in the region | 
over which itis extended, and takes away all foundation from 
the claim set upin this instance by the defendant. The act | 
of cession by Virginia did not deprive Congress of the power 
to make such a regulation. 


judgment of the district court be affirmed with costs.” 


This decision was pronounced in 1830, and it | 
fully sustains the view of the subject I have taken. 

If. On the 7th of April, 1798, an act: was passed, 
for an amicable settlement of limits with the State 
of Georgia, and authorizing the establishment of 
a government in the Mississippi Territory. This 
act authorized the President to establish therein a 
government in all respects similar to that in the 
territory northwest of the Ohio river, excepting 
the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787. It then 
prohibited the importation of slaves into the Ter- 
ritory from any place without the limits of the 
United States. This act was passed ten years (less 
a few months) before Congress was authorized by 
the Constitution to prohibit the importation of 
slaves into the States which were originally par- 
ties to the Federal compact. This provision of the 
Constitution applied only to the then existing 








These rights of sovereignty, || 
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the introduction of slaves into the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory from foreign countries appears to have 
passed without opposition. I find no division in 
either House on that clause of the bill. This fact 
shows the undisputed interpretation put at that 
day on the Constitution of the United States in 
respect to the powers of Congress over every mat- 
ter of domestic concern in the territory belonging 
to the United States, and especially over the subject 
of slavery, the most delicate of all. There was a 
direct exercise by Congress, in respect to the Ter- 
ritories, of a power which was positively prohib- 
ited in respect to the States existing at the adop- 
| tion, of the Constitution. This act passed under 
| the administration of the elder Adams. 


gees by Congress of the power of prohibiting | 


Ill. At the Ist session of the 6th Congress, 
| chap. 41, laws of 1800, an act was passed to divide 
|| the territory belonging to the United States north- 
|| west of the Ohio river into wwo separate govern- 
ments. This act created a Territorial Government 
| for Indiana in all respects similar to that provided 
_ by the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the 

Northwest Territory. This precedent reaffirms 
the principles contained in the ordinance. The 
act was signed by the elder Adams. 

IV. On the 26th of March, 1804, an act was 
passed dividing Louisiana into two Territories, 
|| and providing for the temporary government there- 
of. All that part of the territory south of the 33d 
parallel of latitude, now the southern boundary of 

Arkansas, waserected into the Territory of Orleans. 
'| The 10th section of the act had three provisions 





i} 
| 
| 
| 


mits of the United States, was prohibited; 2. 
The importation, from any place within the limits 
of the United States, of slaves imported since the 
Ist May, 1798, was prohibited; and, 3. The im- 

ortation of slaves, except by a ‘citizen of the 
| United States removing into said Territory for 
actual settlement, and being at the time of such 
removal bona fide owner of such slaves,’’ was pro- 
|| hibited. 

} When this section was under discussion in the 
|| Senate, a motion was made to strike out the last 
|, clause, and it was negatived by a vote of 19 to 9. 
| Among the votes in the negative were John Breck- 

_enridge and John Brown of Kentucky, Jesse 
|| Franklin of North Carolina, James Jackson of 
|| Georgia, Samuel Smith of Maryland, Thomas 
|| Sumpter of South Carolina, William H. Wells 
|, and Samuel White of Delaware; 8 of the 19 from 


in respect to slavery in the Territory: 1. The im- |' 
eee of slaves, from any place without the 
i 


|| sage of the bill was 66 yeas and 2] nays. 


slaveholding States. P 

The House Journal does not show any oppo- 
sition to this section. The vote on the final pas- 
Of the 
latter, only 7—one-third of the whole number— 
were from slaveholding States. ; 

The Territory of Orleans appears to have re- 
mained subject to these restrictions—at least all 


| but the first—auntil 1812, when it was erected into 
|| a State, with the name of Louisiana. At least I 


can find nothing to the contrary. On the 2d March, 
1805, an act further providing for the government 


| of the Territory was passed, by which the ordinance 


of 1787 was applied to it, except the sixth article, 


|| prohibiting slavery forever, and so much of the 
‘< [t is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed, that the lj second paragraph as regulated the descent and dis- 


tribution of estates. But, by the eighth section 
of the act, the act of March 26, 1804, dividing 
the Territory of Louisiana, which was limited in 
its Operation to one year and to the end of the next 
session of Congress theréafter, was continued in 
full force until repealed, excepting so far as it was 
repugnant to the act of 1805. The restrictions on 
the importation of slaves were not repugnant to 
that act, and they must have been continued in 
operation. I state this fact because it has been 
supposed and asserted that the act of 1804 was 
repealed the next year; as though Congress had 
passed it inconsiderately, and had thus early be- 
come convinced of the illegality of the restrictions 
upon slavery which it contained. But the con- 
struction of the act of 1805 is so obvious that the 
repeal cannot be admitted without judicial inter- 
pretations showing it. I find none. On the con- 
trary, I find a decision of the Supreme Court of 


States. It did not extend to the States thereafter || Louisiana, showing that those restrictions were 
to be formed, or to the Territories of the United {| continued in force. I will read an extract from it 


States; a fact of the highest importance, if it is to 
be €d as a limitation of a veated power. The 


to the Senate: 
“ Formerly, while the aet dividing Louisiana into two 








| ‘Territories was in force in this country, s! li 
| here in contravention to it, were freed hy te a 
but that act was merged in the legislative provisions whici, 
were subsequently enacted on the subject of importation o¢ 
slaves into the United States generally.”— Gomez vs, Bon. 
| neval, 6 Martin’s Rep., 656, (Sup. Court of La.,) 1819. 
| ‘The general law referred to, went into operati 
‘on the Ist of January, 1808. ° If, therefore, then 
was, as this decision shows, a merger in 1808, there 
could have been no repeal in 1805, 
There cannot be a stronger case to show the 
_control Congress has exercised over the subject 
Slavery existed in Louisiana when it was ceded 
' to the United States. Congress did not im 
any restriction on the tenure of slaves then held in 
the Territory; that might have impaired vested 
| rights of property under the local law, which the 
| United States had covenanted in the treaty of ces. 
| sion to maintain and protect. But Congress not 
| only proceeded, at once, to prohibit the import- 
| ation of slaves from foreign countries, but to pro- 
|| hibit their introduction from the States of the 
| Union, excepting whenaccompanying and belone- 
| ing to citizens of the United States moving into 
| the Territory to become residents. This was to 
| impose restrictions upon its extension, even within 
| the ‘Ferritory in which it existed. It was a direct 
| profibition of the domestic slave trade. It was 
|| an exercise of power, in respect to the Territories, 
which Congress did not possess in respect to the 
| States. It was an anticipation,.by four years, of 
| the time at which Congress was authorized to pro- 
| hibit the importation of slaves into the original 
States. This act was signed by Jefferson. 

V. On the 1]th January, 1805, an act was passed 
|| establishing the Territory of Michigan, with a gov- 
| ernment ‘in all respects similar to that provided 
‘ by the ordinance of Congress, passed on the 13th 
‘ day of July, 1787, for the government of the ter- 
‘ ritory of the United States northwest of the river 
* Ohio.”” 
| VI. On the 3d of February, 1809, a similar gov- 
ernment was established for the Territory of Illi- 
nois. These two last acts also passed under Mr. 
| Jefferson’s Administration, 
| WIL. On the 4th of June, 1812, an act was passed 


« providing for the government of the Territory of 
Missouri,’ and the laws and regulations in force 
| in the district of Louisiana were continued in oper- 
ation. 
VIII. On the 3d March, 1817, a government 

was formed for the Territory of Alabama, and the 
| laws then in force within it as a part of Mississippi 
| were continued in operation. These acts were 
| passed under Mr. Madison. 
|" IX. On the 2d March, 1819, the Territory of 
_ Arkansas was formed from the Territory of Mis- 

souri, and a government established for it. 

X. On the 6th March, 1820, the inhabitants of 
Missouri were authorized to form a constitution 





, and State Government, and slavery was prohibited 
| in all that part of the Territory of Louisiana north of 
| 36° 30’ north latitude. In this exercise of legisla- 
tive power, the vo latitude is given to the 
‘authority claimed under the clause of the Con- 
| stitution respecting the territory of the United 
| States. 
| XI. On the 30th March, 1822, an act was passed 
| for the establishment of a Territorial Government 
| in Florida, containing provisions making it unlaw- 
| ful ** to import or bring into the said Territory, 
from any place without the limits of the United 
| States,”’ any slave or slaves. 
These ‘three acts were passed under Mr.{Mon- 
roe's administration. ‘ 
. XII. On the 20th April, 1836, an act was 
‘establishing the Territorial Government of Wis- 
_consin,” securing to the inhabitants “the rights, 
| privileges, and advantages”’ secured to the people 
_ of the Northwestern Territory by the ordinance of 
| 1787, subjecting them to “ the conditions, restric- 
| tions, and prohibitions” contained in said o 
|| nance, and extending the laws of the United States 
over them. This act was signed by General Jack- 


son. 

XIII. On the 12th Jane, 1838, a Territorial Gov- 
ernment for lowa was established, and the laws of 
the United States extended over it. This act was 
| signed by Mr. Van Buren. . 

And here, Mr. President, I close this rapid spect- 
| fication of legislative precedents, commencing with 
| the first Congress, and running, with a current of 
'' authority uninterrupted and almost unopposed, 
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through more than half a century, down to the 
resentday. - PS! 

By looking through these acts, it will be found | 
that the power of governing the pees oceupy- 
ing the territory belonging to the United States has 
been exercised by Congress in almost every form, 
and for a great variety of purposes, municipal as 
well as political. Officers have been appointed, 


their qualifications prescribed, the right of suffrage || 


fixed, limited, and extended, the descent and dis- | 
tribution of estates regulated, courts organized and | 
their powers defined, personal rights secured, and, 
in general, the whole power of legislation has been 


controlled by Congress through the supervision it |, 


has retained over the laws passed by the Legisla- 
. tive Assemblies of the Territories. 
Let me now see how far this exercise of legisla- | 
tive power has been sanctioned by judicial inter- | 
retations. 1 quote from decisions of the Supreme | 
Fourt, the highest judicial tribunal in the United | 
States. That Court, in reference to the clause of | 
the Constitution giving Congress power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting, the territory belonging to the United | 
States, say: 
“The power given in this clause is of the most. plenary 
kind. Rules and regulations respecting the territory of the | 
United States: they necessarily confer complete jurisdic- 
tion. It was necessary to coufer it without limitation, to 


enable the new Government to redeem the pledge given to || 


the old in relation to the formation and powers of the new 
States.°—The Cherokee Nation vs. The State of Georgia, 5 
Peters, 44. 


«The term ‘territory,’ as here used, is merely descriptve | 


ofone kind of property, and is equivalent to the word ‘lands,’ 
and Congress has the same power Over it aS over any other 
property belonging to the United States; and this power is 


vested in Congress without limitation, and has been consid- | 


ered the foundation upon which the Territorial Governments 
rest. In the case of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland, 
4 Wheaton, 422, the Chief Justice, in giving the opinion of 


the court, speuking of this article and the powers of Congress | 
growing out of it, applies it to the Territorial Governments, | 
and says afl admit their constitutionality.” And again, in the_| 
anter, (1 | 


ease of the American Insurance Company vs. 
Peters, 542,) in speaking of the cession of Florida under the 
treaty with Spain, he says that Florida, until she shall be- 
come a State, continues to be a Territory of the United 
Siates, governed by virtue of that clause in the Constitution 
which empowers Congress to make all neédful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property of the 
United States.”—The United States vs. Gratiot et al., 14 
Peters, 537. 

“ Perhaps the power of governing a territory lielonging to 


the United States, which has not, by becoming a State, ac- || 


quired the means of self-government, may result necessarily 
from the facts that it is not within the jurisdiction of any 
particular State, and is within the power atid jurisdiction of 
the United States. The right to govern may be the inevita- 
ble consequence of the right to acquire territory. Which- 
ever may be the source whence the power is derived, its 
possession is unquestioned.”°— Chief Justice Marshall; the 
American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542. 


I. might refer to other decisions of the court, in 
which the same principle is recognized, though 
less directly perhaps, but sustaining the same in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and giving validity 
to the legislative precedents I have cited. Writers 
on constitutional law (Rawle, Sergeant, Story) con- 
cur in this construction. In short, it is believed 
that no power exercised under the Constitution of 
such magnitude as that of governing the Territo- 
ries belonging to the United States has been more 
uniformly acquiesced in from the formation of the 
Government to the present day, and in all-its 
departments, legislative, executive, and judicial. 
No system of rules would be safe, if its authority 
could be pee and overturned, in the face of 
such comprehensive and long-continued.sanctions. 
Government, law, social and political order, would 
become unstable, uncertain, and worthless, as safe- 
guards, either to property or life, if their founda- 
Uons could be thus sapped and undermined by 
logical subtlety and refinement—by new versions 
of the Constitution at war with its ancient inter- 
Pretations, and running counter to the whole course 
of the public administration from the earliest pe- 
riods of time. z 

And here, Mr. President, I dismiss the question 
of power. If, as I think, the affirmative is sus- 
tained, something, nevertheless, remains to be con- 
sidered. A power may be possessed, and yet it 
may not be right to exert it. Its exercise must be 
Justified by considerations of public or private ad- 
vantage: it must not work either*public or private 
wee: I propose to consider it under this as- 


4 And, in the first place, I intend to say nothin 
in regard to private interests excepting ti that 
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there is no proposition before us to interfere with 
slavery where it exists—no restriction on the éxer- 
cise of private or personal rights within the sphere 
of the local laws under which they arise. The 
question before us is, whether slaves shall be per- 
mitted to be introduced into Oregon, or whether 
their introduction shall be prohibited. It is a re- 


I do not concur, as | shall hereafter explain more 
fully) as not likely to be occupied by slaves, if 
they were allowed to be carried there. 
that it is generally admitted to be unfit for slave 
, labor must divest the question of all practical in- 
fringement of private rights, even in the estimation 
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mote territory, generally conceded (though in this | 


The fact | 


| of those who take extreme views of the subject. I | 


shall therefore consider it only in its bearing upon 
great public interests. 

Mr. President; I consider this question, in the 
form it has assumed, as involving the extension of 
slavery. I consider it so under the motion to strike 
out the 12th section, which substantially prohibits 
the introduction of slaves into Oregon. But it is 
made so more particularly by theamendment offered 
by my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] 
_ which provides— 


| That nothing contained in this act shall be so construed 
} as to authorize the prohibition of domestic slavery in said 


the United States.” 


| ference of Congress, and the desire of the inhabi- 
| tants to.exclude them. I understand it as main- 
| taining the right to introduce domestic slavery into 
, Oregon. This is extension, and against the wishes 


duction. 
tions concerning this whole subject of extension. 
Those who oppose the extension of slavery to 
wider limits believe that such extension promotes 
the multiplication of slaves. On the other hand, 
| it is contended that it makes no addition to their 
| numbers, but merely spreads them over a broader 
| surface. This position is believed to be wholly 
| inconsistent with all the received laws of popula- 
| tion. The tendency of thé human race is to in- 
| crease in a compound ratio of the extent and pro- 
| ductiveness of the surface on which it is sustained. 
The highest possible impulse is given to this increase 
|| inan unoccupied country, distinguished for its fer- 


} 


| tility, and offering certain rewards for the products 


j 


| 


lof lahor. This is the character of our own soil. 
| Wherever slave labor can be carried, it will, fora 
|| time, be productive. Missouri affords a strong 
| illustration of the truth of this proposition. That 

State lies wholly north of 36° 30’, north latitude, 
excepting a strip about thirty miles wide on the Mis- 
sissippi, running down to the thirty-8ixth parallel, 
and yet, though so far north, slavery made rapid 
paren there after her admission into the Union. 

the census of 1820, there were 10,222 slaves; in 

1830, 24,820, an increase of one hundred and forty 
per cent. in ten years; and in 1840, 58,240, an in- 
crease of one hundred and thirty-five per cent. in 
| fen years. For several years, the slave population 
increased more rapidly than the free. In all new 
and fertile soils, where the demangs for labor are 
urgent, this will be the inevitable result. The mul- 
tiplication of the human species is governed by laws 
as inflexible and certain as those which govern the 
reproduction of vegetable life. In both, the stimu- 
lus, whatever it may be, constitutes the law of the 
increase. I am aware that the ratio of increase in 
| Missouri, both in respect to the white dnd the black 
race, was materially modified by immigration; and 
| to that extent the result is independent of the appli- 
cation of the principle I have stated. But it can 
hardly be denied that surface, productive surface, 
is the great element in our extension. It is this 
alone which has carried the ratio of our increase 
far beyond that of any other people. If we had 
been restricted to the area of the thirteen original 
States, how different would have been the result 
of our decennial enumerations! The same princi- 
ple governs the white and the black races. The 
laws of labor, subsistence, and population, act on 
both, though not every where with the same intens- 
ity. 

Ne these conclusions are just, an enlargement of 
the surface over which slavery is spread carries 
with it, by foree of invincible Jaws, a multiplication 
of the race held in bondage: in other words, a sub- 








| 
|| understand this as an assertion of the right to | 
|| carry slaves into Oregon both against the inter- 
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stantial increase of the number of slaves, Exten- 
sion in respect to surface is multiplication in point 
of number. The two propositions cannot be legiti- 
mately separated either in reasoning or in practice. 
In this view of the Sibject, the extension of slaver 
is a reproduction of the original responsibility of 
introducing it; and in this respect it has a moral 
bearing, to which the great mass of the commu- 
nity cannot be indifferent. 

Mr. President, in providing for the government 
of our Territories, while they continue subject to 
the exclusiveayreculation of Congress, no view of 
the subject would be complete which overlooks the 
part we are performing in the great movement of 
civilized society, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Let us turn our attention to some of the considera- 
tions which suggest themselves in connectiqg with 
this point. It requires no powers of prophecy to 
foretell that we are destined to spread Sanda 
over the greater portion of the*American continent 
on this side the great lakes—south to the densely- 

oo portions of Mexico, and west to the Pacific. 
| Nor is it an idle dream of the imagination to fore- 
| see in our political organization the foundations of 
| an empire increasing more rapidly, and destined 
to expand to broader limits; than the Roman Re- 


sme t midi || public: not an empire, like the latter, founded in 
| territory whilst itremains in the condition of a territory of || 


| war, and propagating itself by brute force; but an 

empire founded in peace, and extending itself by 
| industry, enterprise, and the arts of civilization, 
Rome, in receiving into her bosom the surrounding 
| population as she conquered them, instructed them 


|| In the art of war, and made them the instruments 


of the inhabitants who have prohibited its intro- | 
Let me, then, present some considera- | 


|| of new aggressions. 


We receive into ours the 
surplus population of the Old World, to instruct 
them in the arts of peace, and to accelerate the 
‘| march of civilization across the western continent. 
|| There is nothing in the history of human society 
|| so calculated to exalt itas the spectacle we present— 
|| receiving into the bonds of friendship, and admit- 
| ting to the rights of citizenship, the surplus of the 
| over-peopled and over-governed countries of Eu- 
i rope. These annual additions constitute an element 
| of no inconsiderable force in the ratio of our pro- 
| gression. In the last quarter of a céntury—about 
| the period we take for a duplication of our num- 
bers—we have received, from the United Kingdom 
| of Great Britain and Ireland alone, nearly a million 
| of immigrants; and from continental Europe, we 
| have had large additions. These drains, on the one 
\| hand, and accessions, on the other, are not only 
'| likely to continue, but to increase in farce. A sur- 
| plus population, provided for by emigration, is 


|| certain to be regularly reproduced. Europe, there- 


'| fore, will not be numerically weakened by these 
| annual drains, even though they should be indefi- 
| nitely augmented; and every addition to our num- 
| bers from abroad renders the force of immigration 
| more intense, by relaxing the ties which bind to 
i the kindred multitudes left be- 


their native soi 
| hind. 
| For an indefinite period, then, we may calculate 
_ on large and constantly-increasing additions to our 
| population by immigration; and the natural mul- 
| tiplication of our own people, under the impulse 
of the powerful stimulants contained in a soil of 
| extraordinary fertility, and in the superabundant 
| supply of food, will doubtless maintain our past 
| rate of increase, and give us, at the close of the 
present century, a hundred millions of inhabitants. 
|” One of the most interesting and important —_ 
| lems, both for the American statesman and philos- 
| opher, is to determine of what race or races this 
| vast population shall consist; for on the solution 
whieh future generations shall give to it, will essen- 
| tially depend the prosperity of the community or 
communities they will constitute, and their suilit 
to maintain such a form of government as shall 
secure to them the blessings of political liberty, 
and an advanced-civilization. Ina general survey 
of the races by which the earth js peopled, though 
the varieties are infinite, there are but four grand 
divisions—the Asiatic, the Caucasian, the Ethio- 
pian, and the Indian. The whole surface of Ku- 
rope, with some inconsiderable exceptions, is occu- 
pied by the Cancasian race—by the desctndants of 
the energetic and independent tribes, which, from 
the shores of the Caspian, have, in different eras, 
spread themselves over Germany and western Eu- 
rope, and laid the foundations of nearly all the 
civilization the world contains. From this Indo- 
Germanic or Caucasian race we are ourselves de- 
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scended; and weare doing forthe New World what 
they did for the Old—spreading ourselves over 
at adeins it—not, indeed, by arms, but by the 
arts of peace. In whatever portion of Europe 
emigration to the United States takes ita rise, it 
brings with it homogeneous currents. The same 
blood fills the veins of all. If shades of variety 
exist in the intellectual and physical characteristics 


| somerdegree in giving to these accessions, foreign | 


of the multitudes who come among us, it is to be | 


traced to the influences which diversities of soil, 
clmate, and government have exerted upon them 
in the different sections of Europe if which their 
lot has been cast. In the great outlines of their 
physiognomy, animal and moral, they are identi- 
cal; and they are distinguishable from all other 
races % peculiarities not to be mistaken. 

I beReve it to be in the order of Providence, that 
the continent of North Ameuica, with the excep- 


tion, perhaps, of sqgne inconsiderable districts, is _ 


ultimately to be peopled by the same race which has 
overspread Europe, and made it what it is in sci- 
ence, inart,in civilization, and in morals. We may, 
by a misapplication of the means at our command, 
thwart for a season the divine purpose: we may 
postpone the consummation of the end we have to 
accomplish; but the deeply-seated causes which are 
at work will ultimately triumph over all obstacles, 


Years, possibly centuries—(and what are centu- | 


ries in the history of nations and empires?)—I say | 


possibly centuries may be necessary to complete 
this process; but it must, in the end, be completed. 
I believe it may be satisfactorily shown that the 
free black population in the northern States does 
not increase by its own inherent force. I doubt 
whether it is fully reproduced. In four of the 
New England States—Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut—the black popu- 
lation, from 1820 to 1840, materially decreased. 
In New York, Massachusetts, and Maine, there 
was ah increase during the same period; but this 
was doubtless due to the immigration of manu- 
mitted blacks from the South, finding their way. to 
the principal commercial States. Without these 
accessions, the result in these States would proba- 
bly have been the same 4s in the four New Eng- 
land States referred to. 


. 


Under the most favorable | 


circumstances, it is, and must continue to be, an | 


inferior caste in the North. It counts nothing in 
theestimate, physical or intellectual, of the strength 
of the body politic. Even where the forms of its 
admission to the privileges of freemen are com- 
plete, it is an excluded class. Let the Itberal and 
the humane do what they may, they cannot change 
the unalterable law of its destiny. 
at the North—call it prejudice, if you will—pre- 


_and fertile spaces of the West that our own de- | 


_ require, and the rewards for labor, which are neces: | 
|| sary to give them the spirit and the independence- 


' scendants, as well as the oppressed and neoey mul- | 


| the elimate and objects of cultivation require the 
‘labor of blacks. I pass by all considerations of 
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and domestic, a uniform and homogeneous charac- | 
ter. We could not divert the current of immigra- || 
tion if we were disposed to do what every dictate 
of humanity repels and condemns. It is in the vast 


titudes of the Old World, must find the food they | 


of freemen. I hold it to be our sacred duty to } 
consecrate these spaces to the multiplication of the 
white race. Our part is to see, also, as far as in us 
lies, that this new material is made to conform to | 
the political organization, of which it is to become || 
an integral part. [ have always believed this object | 
would be best accomplished by a liberal policy. 
The Federal Government can do nothing in this 
respect. The State governments must do all— 
rather perhaps by acting upon future generations 
than the present—by establishing schools, by the 
removal of restrictions upon the application of 
laBor and capital, and by emancipating industry, 
under all its forms, from the shackles of privilege 
and monopoly. 

If we were to look to the rapid merease of our 
own population alone, without reference to exter- 
nal aceessions—accessions annually increasing and || 
with a constantly-accelerated force—I should hold | 
it to be our duty to promote, by all just and con- 
stitutional means, the multiplication of the white |, 
race, and to discourage, as far as we properly can, 
the multiplication of every other. Reason and 
humanity, acting within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, will define the mode and extent of the 
agency we may exert over our destinies in this 
respect. With regard to the policy of peopling 


| 
| 
| 
| 


intellectual and physical endowment, there can be | 
no difference of opinion. No man can hesitate-te 
say whether the condition of this continent, in all | 
that concerns its government, morals, civilization, || 
prosperity, strength, and productiveness, would be | 
most likely to be promoted by peopling it with the | 
race from which we are sprung, or with the de- 
scendants of the Ethiop and the Cafire. There | 
may be portions of the southern States in which 


this character for an obvious reason. If there are 


i one of the Union which can only be cultivated 
) 


Public opinion | 


sents an insuperable barrier against its elevation m | 


the social scale. My own State has recently, by 
a majority of about one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand votes in two hundred thousand, refused to 
place blacks on the same footing as whites in the 
exercise of the elective franchise. [Illinois and 
Connecticut have, | helieve, done the same thing 


by decided votes. 


A class thus degraded will not | 


multiply. This is the first stage of retrogradation. | 
ply 


The second almost certainly follows. It will not be 
reproduced; and in a few generations, the process 
‘of extinction is performed. 
inhumanity or wrong. It is thé slow but certain 
process of nature, working out her ends by laws 
so steady, and yet so silent, that their operation is 
only seen in their results. I am not sure that this 
fact is so“supported by statistical data that it can 
be considered settled beyond doubt. If it were, it 
might solve a great problem in population in the 
United States—a problem full of consequence and 
of instruction for our guidance—that manumitted 
blacks, as a class, do not multiplys and perhaps 
are not reproduced. > 

Is it the part of wisdom or humanity to promote 
the extension or increase of a race, which has its 


destiny written in characters not to be mistaken or || States in which t 
- ° ‘ > > j iy ° ° 

effaced—an extension adding nothing to the public || additions to our numbers are in the highest degree | the 

rosperity or strength, and enlarging the basis of || undesirable. 


human degradation and suffering? 
W hat is the true policy of the country, looking 
to its rapid growth and to the steady extension of 


Nor is it the work of 


territorial boundaries of organized States, over 


| admitting the necessity of slave labor there, the 


y the African race, they are embraced within the | 


whose domestic condition and relations the Fed- 
eral Government has no control, The question 
concerns only them, and I forbear to touch it. But ‘| 


admission furnishes no argument in favor of the 


| extension of the African race to territories in which 


| no such necessity exists. 


The character of the population, by which this | 
continent is to be occupied, is a subject of vital im- | 
portance to every section of the Union. The | 
strength of the whole is concerned, and with its 
strength its security from ‘external aggression and 
intestine disorger and violence. The nearer the | 
great body of“our people—those especially who || 


_ till the earth—approach the same standard in intel- | 
_ligence and political importance, the more likely || 


| wesball be to maintain internal tranguillity in peace, || 
and bring to the common support. in war the uni- 


| ted strength ofall. A degraded class is always, and 
| must be, by force of immutable laws, an element | 


of insecurity and weakness. I will not say that | 


the North is as much interested in this question as H 
the South. But we have a very deep interest in it. || 
Manumitted slaves come to us in considerable num- |, 


| bers. They will continue to do so in spite of an 1} 

|| discouragements we may oppose, and without the || 

‘Said of apne | legislation on the part of the | 
’ 


our people over the unoccupied portions of this | 


continent? Sir, there is grave cause for reflection 
in the unexampled increase of our population by 
its inherent force, and still more in the vast acces- 
sions annually made to our numbers by immigra- 
tion. ‘The public order and prosperity depend in 


| thousand free blacks in New York were to be 
| withdrawn, their places would be filled by an equal | 


ey are manumitted. All such | 


They add nothing to our strength, || 
moral or physical; and, as we fill up, their tenden- 

cy is to exclude whites to the extent that they con- | 
tribute to supply the demand for labor, If the fifty 


| supply of white laborers. ‘Our strength and our | 


| prosperity would be proportionably increased by 
substituting white cittzens for aclass laboring under 


‘| civil disqualifications, and excluded, by the force 4 [Mr. Bancer,] denominated this submission of 


| them totally. 


| the Atlantic. 


| In the] 


_ rely on reasoning alone. 





of opinion, from all share in the concerns of goy. 
ernment, We desire and need independent, jot 
dependent, classes. We have, then, a deep interest 
in this question, first as a member of the common 
Union, and next as a community in some respects 
independent and sovereign. In both relations jt 
concerns-our permanent welfare, and we can never 
consent or contribute—by any act, by inaction, 
acquiescence, express or Implied—to the extension 
of slavery to regions in which it does not now 
exist. 

It is generally conceded that there is nothing in 


| the climate or productions of Oregon, which re- 


quires the labor of blacks. If this be so, slavery, 


| if introduced, would gradually give way in the 


competition with free labor. Notwithstanding this 


inherent tendency in Slavery to wear itself out in 
| districts to which it is not indispensably necessary, 


it will be profitable for a time in new countries, 
wheré there are lands to be brought under cultiya- 


tion, and where there isan urgentdemand for labor, 


But for a temporary purpose—with the assurance 
that it must eventually be eradicated—would it not 
be unjust and unwise, considering the question in 
its political bearing alone, to decline to exclude it, 
and to make the prohibition absolute ? 
Gentlemen have said this is not a practical ques- 
tion—that slaves will never be taken to Oregon, 
With all deference to their opinions, I differ with 
I believe, if permitted, slaves would 
be carried there, and that slavery would continue 
at least as long as in Maryland or Virginia. The 
Pacific coast is totally different in temperature from 
It is far milder. Lines of equal 
temperature—isothermal lines, as they are techni- 
cally denominated—traverse the surface of the 


earth in curves of varied eccentricity in reference 
this continent by the highest race in the order of | 


to the parallels of Jatitude. These curves are no- 
where, perhaps, greater than on this continent, 
itude of Nova Scotia, which is bound for 
nearly half the year in fetters of ice, snow on the 
Pacific does not lie more than three or four weeks, 
In the valley of the Wilhamette, above the 45th 
degree of north latitude—the parallel of Montreal— 


| grass grows the whole winter, and cattle are rarely 


if ever housed. Green pease are eaten at Oregon 


city, in. the same parallel, at Christmas. Where is 
| the corresponding climate to be found on this side 


of the continent?) Where we sit—near the 39th? 
No, sig, far to the south of us, The latitude of 
Georgia gives on the Pacific a tropical climate. 
When I say this isa practical question, I do not 
The prohibition of sla- 
very in the laws of Oregon was adopted for the 
express ,purpose of excluding slaves. A few had 
been brought in; further importations were ex- 


| pected; and it was with a view to put a stop to 
them that the prohibitory act was passed. 


Shall we, then, refuse to ratify this prohibition? 


| Are we unwilling to extend to the inhabitants of 
Oregon a privilege they ask for themselves? Shail 
| we, by our judgment solemnly pronounced here, 


declare that the Territory of Oregon shall be open 
to the introduction of slaves, unless the people, 
through their Legislative Assembly, reénact the 
prohibition? 1 might go further, and ask, in refer- 
ence to a proposed amendment, whether we are 
prepared to say, against the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants, that the introduction of slaves into Oregon 


| shall not be prohibited? 


' Mr. President, I desire it not to be understood, 
in putting these inquiries, that I,am in favor of 
leaving to the inhabitants of Territories the de- 
cision of a question not only affecting them, but of 
vital importance to the prosperity of the ‘whole 
community. I have always regarded it as one of 
the high duties of the Federal Government to give 
direction and shape to the institutions of the in- 
habitants of a Territory while preparing them- 
selves for admission into the Union. This tem- 
porary subordination was deemed necessary for 
orthwest.Territory, even though settled by 
the unmixed population of the thirteen original 
States, trained to self-government and to the ex- 
ercise of political rights under institutions of the 
most faultless character, How much more neces- 
sary is such a.supervision now, when Territories 
are becoming annexed to the Union inhabited by 
the most heterogeneous races, and wholly unused 
to the enjoyment or exercise of rational freedom? 

An honorable Senator from North Carolina, 
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a me _ ——_ 


ower to the inhabitants of the Territories a re- | 


publican measure, or as in accordance with the | 
genius of our republican institutions. Sir, it was || 


not so considered in former times—in the earlier | 
and better days of the Republic. 
some historical facts touching this question. 


of the Territory of Orleans. 


under discussion in the Senate, certain amend- 
ments were offered, the effecfof which would have || 
been to give the inhabitants of the Territory of | 
Orleans the management of their own domestic | 
concerns, uncontrolled by Congress. ‘The Journal || yielding to the inhabitants of Territories the con- 

| trol of their own domestic affairs, and exempting | 
| their legislation from the supervisory and repeal- 
|, ing power of Congress. 
| measure, all the republican sanctions of that day 
And if we consider it as a politi- |, 
| eal question, to be determined, with regard to its 
from the control of the Federal Government, be- || 


of the Senate does not show by whom the amend- | 
ments were offered; but on searching the records | 
of that period, I find the manuscript copy endorsed, 
«Mr. Tracy’s motion to amend bill.”’ I think 
this may be regarded as the original, to which 
subsequent attempts to emancipate the Territories 





fore they have the population necessary to give 
them ®representation in Congress, may-be refer- | 


| were against it. 


‘proved by Congress, within a limited time after 
‘ their passage, shall be of no force and effeét.”’ 
The report of Mr. Randolph asserts, to the full 


Let me state | extent, the right of Congress to provide for the 


* security,) that such of the laws as may be disap- 


\ 


; 


| government of the Territories, to impose on them | 
In 1805, an act was passed for the government || 


such restrictions as were demanded by the inter- | 


While the bill was || ests of the Union, and to prohibit the introduction 
of slaves from foreign countries, as a measure of 


humanity and policy. 


| 


Such was the action of the two Houses of Con- | 


gress on this subject, involving the question of 


If we regard itas a party 


complexion, by a reference to the genius of our 


ved. Whatever the doctrine may be considered at || should have been arrayed against it. 


the present day, it derived little support from re- || 


Let me now examine for a moment the question 


ublican sources then. It was brought forward || immediately before us. A motion is made to strike 


ry Mr. Tracy, an able and respectable Federalist | 
from Connecticut. 


of inserting his amendments, it received but eight | 


votes, including his own. They were given by || 


Timothy Pickering and John Quiney Adams, of | 
Massachusetts; Uriah Tracy, the mover,and James | 
Hillhouse, of Connecticut; James A. Bayard and 

Siephen White, of Delaware; Simeon Olcott, of | 


New Hampshire; and James Jackson, of Georgia. || 


| 
n On the division, which was |) 
called on his motion to strike out for the purpose | ‘ _ shall be entitled to all the rights, privileges, |, 


| out the 12th section of this bill. - The.section pro- 
vides, lst. That “the inhabitants of the said terri- 


immunities heretofore granted and secured to 
‘the Territory of Iowa, and to its inhabitants.”’ 

| Qd. That * the existing laws now in force in the 
| * Territory of Oregon, under the authority of the 
| § provisional government established by the people 
| * thereof, shall continue to be valid and operative 


i fan 


With the exception of Mr. Jackson, all these gen- | ‘ with sm pene of this act, subject, neverthe- 


tlemen were Federalists, for. it was not until sev- 
eral years later that Mr. Adams acted with the 
Republican party. Seme of them were among the 
brighest ornaments of the Federal party of that 
day, both in respect to talents and private charac- 
ter, and all were strenuous opponents of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration. Against these eight ayes 


were twenty-four noes, given by the great body of || 


Mr. Jefferson’s supporters and some of his oppo- 





nents. Among the former were Baldwin of Geor- 
gia, Giles of Virginia, and Smith of Maryland. 
The supperters of the measure were, with one ex- 
ception, Federalists, and opponents of Mr. Jeffer~ 
son's administration. Its opponents were chiefly 
Republicars, and supportersef his administration. 
At the same session of Congress memorials were 
presented to both Houses of Congress from the 
inhabitants of the Territory of Orleans, and from 
the District @f Louisiana, The former prayed to be 
admitted immediately into the Union, and insisted 
that they had a right to such admigsion under the 
treaty of cession. The latter asked for a Territorial 
Government; the whole Territory, or District of 
Louisiana, as it was called, lying north of the 33d 
parallel of latitude, having been virtually sub- 


proses in respect to the administration of its legis- 


i 
! . 
i| We rmust next have recourse to the act organi- 





| * less, to Be altered, modified, or repealed by the 
| *Governor and Legislative Assembly of the said 
| * Territory of Oregon.” 

3d. That “the laws of the United States are 
“hereby extended over and declared to be in force 
‘in said territory, so far as the same or any pro- 
| * vision thereof may be applicable.’’ 
In order to see what rights, privileges, and im- 
| munities the people of Oregon are to acquire, we 


must refer to the act organizing the Territory of || of no effect. 


lowa. 
| “that the inhabitants of the said Territory shall 
| * be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
| munities heretofore granted and secured to the 
| * Tercitory of Wiseonsin and its inhabitants,” &c! 


| zing the Territory of Wisconsin; The 12th section 
| of this act provides “ that the inhabitants of the 
‘said Territory shall be entitled to, and enjoy, all 
| ‘and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages 
‘granted and secured to the people of the Terri- 
‘tory of the United States northwest of the river 
‘ Ohio, by the articles of the compact contained in 
“the ordinance for the government of thesaid Terri- 
‘tory, passed on the 13th day of July, 1787; and 
‘shall be subject to all the conditions and restric- 


ative, executive, and judicial powers, to the Gov- || ‘tions and prohibitions in said articles of com- 


ernor and judges of the Indiana Territory. In both 
cases the inhabitants prayed for the privilege of 
importing slaves. These memorials weré referred, 
in the House of Representatives, to a committee 
of which Mr. John Randolph was chairman. 

On the 25th of January, 1805, Mr. Randolph 
made a report, which will be found at page 417 of 
vol. 26, American State Papers, printed by Gales 
& Seaton, coneluding with a resolution, “ that 
‘provision ought to be made by law for extending 
‘to the inhabitants of Louisiana the right of self- 
“government.” This resolution was agreed to, 
on the 28th of January, without a division. 

Mr. Bandolph’s report, while asserting that 
“*every,indulgence, not incompatible with the in- 
terests of the Union,” should be extended to the 
inhabitants of Louisiana, and while declaring that 
the object of the committee was *‘ to give to Lou- 
“isiana a government of its own choice, adminis- 
“tered by officers of its own appointment,’’ main- 
tained at the same time, that in “ recommending 
‘the extension of this privilege to the people of 
* that country, it [was] not the intention of the com- 
“mittee that it should be unaccompanied by wise 
‘and salutary restrictions. Among these may be 
‘numbered a prohibition of the imporfation of for- 
‘eign slaves, equally dictated by humanity and 
‘ policy, [here follows an enumeration of other re- 
‘ striclions,) to which may be added, (for further 





‘ pact imposed upon the people of the said Terri- 
*tory.”’ 

| It will be seen that there is an essential differ- 

ence in the language of the two sections. The 12th 





tions, and prohibitions contained in that ordinance. 


Northwest 
referred rather to the class of restrictions and pro- 
hibitions than to thatof privileges and immunities. 
Under such a construction of theact, slavery would 


not have been excluded from lowa by the 12th |) 


section of the act organizing the Territory of lewa 
secures the rights, privileges, and immunities, 
secured to the Territory of Wisconsin. and its in- 
habitants, including the ordinance of 1787; but it 
does not expressly impose the conditions, festric- 


Now, I suppose the exclusion of slavery from the 
erritory by the ordinance is to be 
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Senate. 


zing a Territorial Government for Wisconsitt, from 
which Territory lowa was taken, are embraced in 
the twelfth section of the act establishing a gov- 
ernment for the latter. The Senators from North 
Carolina and Georgia [Mr. Banerr and Mr. Ber- 
RIEN] consider the conditions, prohtbitions, and 
restrictions, imposed by the ordinance of 1787, on 
the one hang, and the rights, privileges, and ad- 
vantages, secured on the other, as distinet, sub- 
stantive propositions, of which, the latter only are 
embraced in the twelfth section of the last-named 
act. And although f will not undertake to decide 
between them, I confess this seéms to me the most 
reasonable construction. Practically, this question 


+ was of no importance as to Lowa, as slavery was 
| excluded from that Territory, which was a part 


j 


j 
} 
} 
| 
j 


of Louisiana, by the Missouri compromise. 
Let us now look at the next provision of this 


| section, which I consider the most important. It 


} 


| institutions, it is singular that those who were most || 
| deeply imbued with the spirit of republicanism 


declares that the laws now existing in Oregon shall 
continue tobe valid and operative, &c., 

One of these laws contains a prohibition of sla- 
very. I will read it; it ts article one, section four, 
of the organic laws of Oregon: 


“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in said Tetritory, otherwise than for the punishment of 


|| crimes, whereof the party shall be duly convicted.” 


This prohibition is adopted by the section I am 


|| considering; and the exclusion of slavery will, 


for the time, be as complete as though it were 


|| expressly prohibited by an adoption of the amend- 


|| ment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, 


| and subsequently withdrawn by him. Thatamend- 
| ment subjected the Territory of Oregon to the re- 


r. a - 


section of the act establishing a*government for 


that Territory, nor would it be excluded from 


Oregon by that portion of this bill which secures 
to the inhabitants ‘the rights, privileges, and im- 


munities heretofore granted and secured to the 
Territory of Lowa and its inhabitants,” 

- | know there is a difference of opinidn in respect 
to the true construction of the twelfth section of the 


act organizing a government for the Territory.of 
lowa. The Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Joun- 


son,| whose legal 


opinions are entitled to great 


weight, is of opinion that the slavery restrictions 
contained in the twelfth section of the act organi- 


‘therein, so far as the same be not incompatible | 


| 
1 
| 
ti 
| 
1 
| 
| 
{| 


j 
' 


| 


| 








' 


| 


) 


strictions and prohibitions of the ordinance of 1787. 
It would have been a perpetual exclusion of slavery; 
and in this respect it differs from the twelfth sec- 
tion as it stands. For instance: under this section 
the inhabitants of Oregon might rescind or repeal 
the law probibiting slavery ; this actof repeal would 


“go into immediate effect, and slaves could be in- 


troduced into the Territory. The sixth section, 
however, provides that all Jaws passed’ by the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly shall be submitted 
to Congress, and if disapproved, shall be void and 
If such an act of repeal should be 


The 12th section of this act provides | passed, it would bring the ee again before 


Congress for its approval or disapproval. Such an 
act is certainly very unlikely to be passed by the 
legislative authority of the Territory. Still, the 
positive prohibition contained in the ordinance of 
1787 i$ preferable as making a final disposition of 
the question; and it is in accordance with the whole 
legislation of the country in respect to Territories 
situnted like this. I shall, therefore, at a proper 
time, unless some other Senator does so, offer an 
amendment to that effect. 

I regret exceedingly, Mr. President, to have 
taxed the patience of the Senate so long; but-I 
believed f was performing a duty to high prihciples, 
and to the State I have, in part, the honor to rep- 
resent; and no consideration could induce me to 
shrink from the performance of it. 

Before [ conclude, { desire to state some positions 
which I took last winter, in discussing what was 
termed the three million bill. & thought then, and 
[ think still, that they constitute the only practical 
and reasonable basis for the settlement of this ques- 
tion. They were these: 

1. AH external interference with slavery in the 
States is a violation of the pr seers of the 
Constitution, and dangerous to the harmony and 


2. If territory is acquired by thé United States, 
it should, in respect to slavery, be received as it is 
found. If slavery exists thereif at the time of the 
acquisition, it should not be the subject of legisla- 
tion by Congress. On the other hand, if slavery 
does not exist therein at the time of the acquisi- 
tion, its introduction ought to be prohibited while 
the territory continues to be governed as such. 

3. All legislation by Congress in respect to sla- 
very in the territory belonging to the United States, 
ceases to be operative when the inhabitants are 
permitted to form a State Government; and the ad- 


perpetuity of the Federal Union. 
{ 


_ mission of a State into the Union carries with it, by 


' 


force of the sovereignty such admission confers, the 
right to dispose of the whole question of slavery at 
its discretion, without external interference. 


| These positions were in substantial accordance, 


as [ supposed, with the declared opinions of the Le- 


| gislature of New York; and they have been recently 
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reaffirmed, so far as the exclusion of slavery from | 


sonable basis on which this question can be ami- || avoid. 


cably settled. Such a result may be hopeless, | 
Extreme views on both sides may defeat all adjust- 
ment of it on friendly terms. If so, 1 shall have | 
the consolation of reflecting that while my own | 
opinions lie between those extremes—while they 
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have been advanced, as I trust, in language no one | 


can deem offensive, they have been maintained with 
a steadiness which ought always to accompany | 
settled convictions of right and duty. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying for New 
York, as [ think I am authorized to say by her | 
Jegislative resolutions, that while she will adhere 
steadfastly to all the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, and while she will resist all interference 
with slavery in the States as unauthorized and dis- 
organizing, she will never consent to its extension 
to territory in which it does not now exist, and 
especially where it is now prohibited. On the 
contrary, she will, in every constitutional mode, | 
hppose all such extension, as of evil tendency in 
oovernment, wrong in itself, and repugnant to the 
gumanity and the civilization of the age. 





Tvuespay, June 27, 1848. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 

consideration of the bill to establish the ‘Territorial Govern- 
muent of Oregon, ; 


Mr. BRIGHT. When this bill was first before | 
the Senate, it was represented that the 12th sec- | 
tion contained objectionable features, by man 
gentlemen on this floor; and, as having this bill in 
charge, I felt inclined to obviate the objection. I 
was one among the number of those who believed | 
that the 12th section was not very important to the | 
bill, Entertaining this opinion, and with the view 
of preventing the agitation of this exciting ques- 
tion, I moved to strike out that section. ‘ But what 
subsequently occurred induced me to withdraw the 
motion. [t was renewed, however, by the Senator 
from Georgia, thus raising the very question which 
I intended, if possible, to avoid. Following that 
motion is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi, which involves the agitation of , 
the same question, connected with other circum- | 
stances that are now transpiring in this country in 
such a way, that I really think the Union is endan- 
gered. Under these circumstances, | am induced to 
lay before the Senate a paper, which, at the proper 
time, I shall move as an amendment to the bill. If 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi be | 
voted down, and if the 12th section be stricken out 
—or be that as it may, | intend, at the proper time, 
to propose the adoption of this amendment; and I 
am acting upon my own judgment, and from a 
sense of duty, believing, that if the principle con- | 
tained in it be adopted, it will satisfy—I will not | 
gay the entire country, for I believe there is a set | 
of men inthe country who are determined not to 
be satisfied—but the great body of the American | 
people; and that it will restore peace and harmony | 
to the country. Itis neither more yor less than.) 
the Missouri compromise: 

“ And be it further enacted, That in all the Territories 
owned by the United States, including Oregon, New Mex- 
ico, and Upper California, which lie north of 36° 30’ north 
latitude, slavery and involuntary servitude in the said ‘Ter- 
titorivs, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 


the party shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby, torever prohibited: Provided always, That any person 


' mand no law to give them an 


oom ne ne 





[June 27, 


SENATR 


“* 





present my purpose is merely to acquit myself of || end to this, the most dangerous of all questions to 
territory in which it does not now existisconcerned, || the imputation of having forced this subject into a || our Union and institutions, is to adhere rigidly to 
I believe this to be the only just, equal, and rea- || discussion which I did desire most anxiously to | " 


Mr. BRIGHT. 
gia did not understand me as censuring him at all 
for the renewal of the motion. I certainly mtend- | 
ed nothing of the kind. 

Mr. CALHOUN. ‘There is a very striking dif- | 
ference between the position in wiiich the slave- | 
holding and non-slaveholding States stand in ref: 
erence to the subject under consideration. The | 
former desire no action of the Government; de- 
advantage im the 
Territory about to be established; are willing to | 
leave it, and other Territories belonging to the | 
United States, open to all their citizens, so long as | 
they continue to be Territories, and when they | 
cease to be so, to leave it to their inhabitants to | 
form such governments as may suit them, with- | 
out restriction or condition, except that imposed | 


by the Constitution, as a prerequisite for ad- |) 


mission into the Union. In short, they are will- | 
ing to leave the whole subject where the Consti- | 


I hope the Senator from Geor- || 
| 


| the Constitution and the dictates of justice. 

| With these preliminary remarks, [ recur to the 
question: Has the North the power which jx 
claims under the 12th section of this bill? Task a: 


'| the outset, where is the power to be found? Not, 


certainly, in the relation in which tHe northern ang 
southern States stand to each other. They are the 
| constituent parts or members of a common Fed- 
| eral Union; and,as such, are equals in all respects 
both in dignity and rights, as is declared by all 
_ writers on governments founded on such union, 
/and as may be inferred from arguments deduced 
| from their nature and character. Instead, then, of 
affording amy countenance or authority in favor 
of the power, the relation in which they stand to 
each other furnishes a strong presumption against 
it. Nor can it be found in the fact that the South 
holds property in slaves. That, too, fairly eon- 
aaeesl, instead of affording any authority for the 
power, furnishes a strong presumption against it. 
Slavery existed in the South when the Constitu- 
tion was framed, fully to the extent in proportion 





tution and the great and fundamental principles | 


of self-government place it. On the contrary, the 
non-slaveholding States, instead eae willing to 
leave it on this broad and equal foundation, de- 


|, mand the interposition of the Government, and the 


passage of an act to exclude the citizens of the 
slaveholding States from emigrating with their 
property into the Territory, in order to give their 


to their population as it does at this time. It is 
| the-only property recognized by it; the only one 
| that entered into its formation as a political ele- 
| ment, both in the adjustment of the relative weighs 

of the States in the Government, and the appor- 
| tionment of direct taxes; and the only one that is 
| put under the express guarantee of the Constitu- 
|| tion. _ It is well known to all conversant with the 


citizens and those they may permit, the exclusive~| history of the formation and adoption of the Con- 


right of settling it, while it remains in that condi- 
tion, preparatory to subjecting it to like restrictions 
and conditions when it becomes aState.f The 12th 
section of this bill is intended to assert ‘and main- 


tain this demand of the non-slaveholding States, |, 


while it remains a Territory, not openty or direct- 
ly, but indirectly, by extending the provisions of 


j 


the bill for the establishment of the lowa Territo- | 


ry to this, and by ratifying the acts of the informal 
and self-constituted government of Oregon, which, 
among others, contains one prohibiting the intro- 
duction of slavery. It thus, in reality, adopts 


; 


‘| what is called the Wilmot proviso, not only for 


| Oregon, but, as the bill now stands, for New Mex- 
ico and California. The amendment, on the con- 


| trary, moved by the Senator from Mississippi near 


__me, (Mr. Davis,] is intended toassert and maintain 


the position of the slaveholding States. It leaves 
| the Territory free and open to all the citizens of 

the United States, and would overrule, if adopted, 
| the act of the self-constituted Territory of Oregon 


| and the 12th section, as fur as it relates to the sub- | 


ject under consideration. We have thus fairl 
| presented the grounds taken by the non-slavelold- 
| ing and the slaveholding States, or, as I shall call 


them for the sake of brevity, the northern and | 


southern States, in their whole extent, for discus- 
on 


‘| ‘The first — which offers itself for consid- | 
‘| eration is: H 


as the northern States the power 


which they claim, to exclude the southern from | 
emigrating freely, with their property, into Terri- | 


tories belonging to the United States, and to mo- 
nopolize them fr their exclusive benefit ? 

t is, indeed, a great question. 1 propose to dis- 
cuss it calmly and 


| to the southern States, either as members of this 
Federal Union, or appertaining to them in their 


escaping into the same whose labor or service is lawfully “| separate and individual character; nor shall I yield 


claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or h&r labor or services as aforesaid.” 
Mr. BERRIEN. I renewed the motion made | 
by the Senator from Indiana, to strike out the 12th 
section, expressing my desire that no debate should 


take place upon it; and I manifested that desire by | 


abstaining myself from saying one word on the 
subject. The question, therefore, which now agi- 
tates the country is not brought before it by my 
motion. And I concur most cordially with the 
Senator from Indiana in the desire he expressed to 
withdraw this agitating question, not merely from 
the consideration of Congress, but from the con- | 
sideration of the American people; for I feel, with 
him, that it is a question which deeply menaces 
the security of this Union. I shall be glad, there- 
fore, at the proper time, to consider the motion 
which the Senator is disposed to submit. At | 
? 


| any which belong to them in either capacity. I 
| am influenced neither by sectional nor party con- 


romptly and decidedly any aggression of the 
'South on the North, as I would an 
of the latter on the’ former. And let me add, I 
hold the obligation to repel aggression to be not 
much less solemn‘than that of abstaining from 


making aggression; and that the party which sub- | 


mits to it when it tan be resisted, to be not much 
less guilty and ‘responsible for consequentes than 
that which makes it.- Nor do I stand on party 
/grounds. “What I shall say in reference to this 
subject, I shall say er without reference to 
the Presidential election. [ hold it to be infinitely 
higher than that and all other questions of the day. 
I shall direct my efforts to ascertain what is con- 


| stitutional, right, and just, under a thorough om ticle. 


| viction that the best and only way of putting an 


dispassionately. I shall claim 
/ nothing which does not fairly and clearly belong | 


siderations. If 1 know myself, | would repel as | 


on the part || 


stitution, that the South was very jealous in refer- 

ence to this property; that it constituted one of 

the difficulties, both to its formation and adoption, 
| and that it would not have assented to either, had 
| the Convention refused to allow to it its due weight 
| in the Government, or to place it under the guar- 
|| antee ofthe Constitution. Nor can it be found in 
the way that the territories have been aequired. | 
| will not go into particulars in this*vespect at this 
|| Stage of the discussion. Suffice it to say, the 
| whole was acquired either by purchase out of the 
| common funds of all the States, the South as well 
‘| as the North, or by arms and mutual sacrifice of 
'|men and money, which, instead of giving any 
|| countenance in favor of the power claimed by the 
\*North, on every principle of right and justice, 
| furnishes strong additional presumption against it. 
|| Butif it cannot be found in either, if it exists 
‘| at all, the power must be looked for in the consti- 
|| tutional compact, which binds these States together 
|| in a Federal Union; and I now ask, can it be found 
there? Does that instrument contain any provision 
which gives the North the power to exclude the 
South from a free admission into the Territories 
of the United States with its peculiar property, 
and to monopolize them for its own exclusive use? 
If it in fact contains such power, expressed or im- 
|| plied, it must be found in a specific grant, or be 
inferred by irresistible deduction, from some clear 
and acknowledged power. Nothing short of the 
one or the other can overcome the strong presump- 
tion against it. , 

That there is no such specific grant, may be in- 
ferred beyond doubt from the fact that no one has 
ever attempted to designate it. Instead of that, it 
has been assumed—taken for granted without a par- 
'| ticle of proof—that Congress has the absolute right 
'| to govern the-Territories. Now, I concede, if it 
does in reality possess such power, it may exclude 
from the Territories who or what they please, and 
|| admit into them who or what they please; and of 
course may exercise the power claimed by the 
North to exclude the South from them. But! 
|| again repeat, where is this absolute power. to be 
|| found? All admit that there is no suchespecific 
|| grant of power. If, then, it exists at all, it must 
| be inferred from some such power. I ask, where 
|| is that to be found? The Senator from New York, 
behind me, [Mr. Dix,] points to the clause in the 
| Constitution, which provides that “* Con shall 

have power to dispose of, and make all needful 

“rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
| other property belonging to the United States.” 
| Now, I undertake to affirm and maintain, beyond 
|| the possibility of doubt, that so far from conferring 
absolute power to govern the Territories, it confers 
no governmental power whatever; no, not a par- 
It refers exclusively to territory regarded 
simply as public lands. Every word relates to it 
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in that character, and is wholly inapplicable to it | cases must not be confounded with the power of 
considered in any other character hut as property. || absolute legislation. They are very different things. 
Take the expression “dispose of,” with which it || It is true, that absolute power of legislation is al- 
begins. It is easily understood What it means || ways exclusive, but it by no means follows that 
when applied to lands, and is the proper and natu- || exclusive power of legislation or of government is 
ral expression regarding the territory in that Ghar- || likewise eure absolute. Congress has the ex- 
acter, when the object is to confer the right to sell || clusive power of legislation as far as this Govern- 
or make other disposition of itz But. who ever || ment is concerned, and the State Legislatures, as 
heard the expression applied to government? And || far as their respective Governments are concerned; 
what possible meaning can it have when so applied? || but we all know that both are subject to many and 


Take the next expression, ‘‘to make all needful |, important restrictions and conditions- which the | 


rules and regulations.” These regarded separately, }| nature of absolute power excludes. 

might indeed be applicable to government in a |; I have now made good the assertion I ventured 
Joose sense; but they are never so applied in the || to make, that the clause in the Constitution relied 
Constitution. In every case where they are used || on by the Senator from New York, so far from 
in it, they refer to property, to things, or some || conferring-the absolute power of government over 
process, such as the rules of court, or of the Houses || the territory claimed by him, and others who 
of Congress for the government of their proceed- || agree with him, confers not a particle of govern- 
ings; but never to government, which always im- || mental power. Having conclusively established 
plies persons to be governed. But if there should || this, the long list of precedents cited by the Sen- 
be any doubt in this case, the words immediately || ator, to prop up the power which he sought in the 
and regulations respecting the territory or other || he raised; and I am thus exempted from the ne- 
property of the United States,” must effectually i cessity of referring to them, and'replying to them 
expel it. They restrict their meaning, beyond the) one by one. 

possibility of doubt, to territory regarded as prop- || But there is one precedent referred to by the 
erty. |, Senator unconnected with the power, and on that 


Territorial Goverrment of Oregon— Debate. 


But if it were possible for doubt still to exist, 
another and conclusive argument still remains to 
show that the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend to confer by this clause governmental pow- 
ers. I refer to the clause in the Constitution which 
delegates the power of exclusive legislation to 
Congress over this District, and “all places putr- 
‘chased by the consent of the Legislature of the 
* State in which the same may be, for the erection 
‘of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
‘other needful buildings.*? The places therein 
referred to are clearly embraced by the expression, 
“other property belonging to the United States,” 
contained in the clause I have just consid4€d. But 
it is certain, that if it had been the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution to confer governmental 
powers ower such places by that clause, they never 
would have delegated it by this. They were in- 
capable of doing a thing so absurd. But it is 
equally certain, if they did not intend to confer 
such power over them, they could not have in- 
tended it over Territories. Whatever was con- 
ferred by the same words in reference to one, must 
have heen intended to be conferred in reference to 
the other, and the reverse. The opposite suppo- 
sition would be absurd. But, it may be asked, 
why the term territory was omitted in-the dele- 
gation of exclusive legislation to Congress over 
the places enumerated? Very satisfactory reasons 
may, ae opinion, be assigned. The former 
were limited to places lying within the limits and 
jurisdiction of the States, and the latter to public 
land lying beyond both. The cession and pur- 
chase of the former, with the consent of the State 
within which they might be situated, did not oust 
the sovereignty or jurisdiction of the State. They 
still remained in the State, the United States ac- 
quiring only the title to the plate. It therefore 
became necessary to confer on Congress, by ex- 
press delegation, the exercise of exclusive power 
of legislation over this District, and such places, 
in order to carry out the object of the purchase and 
cession. It was simply intended to withdraw them 
from under the Legislatures of the respective States 
within which they might lie, and substitute that of 
Congress in its place, subject to the restrictions of 
the Constitution, and_the objects for which the 
places were acquired, leaving, as I have said, the 
Sovereigaty still in the State in which they are sit- 
uated, but in abeyance, as far as it extends to legis- 
lation. Thus, in the case of this District, since 
the retrocession to Virginia of the part beyond 
the Potomac, the sovereignty. still continues in 
Maryland in the manner stated. But the case is 
very different in reference to Territories, lying, as 
they do, beyond the limits and jurisdiction of all 


the States. The United States possess not simply || 


the right of ownership over them, but that of ex- 
clusive dominion and sovereignty; and hence it 
was not necessary to exclude the power of the 
States to legislate over them, by delegating the ex- 
ercise of exclusive legislation to oe, It 
would have been an act of superetogation. It may 
be proper to remark in this connection, that the 


power of exolusive legislation conferred in these '' who might take refuge in the Territory, should 


| account requires particular notice. I refer to the 
|| ordinance of 1787, which was adopted by the old 
| Congress of the Confederation while the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution was in session, 
/and about one year before its adoption, and of 
|| course on the very eve of the expiration of the old 
| Confederation. Against its introduction, I might 
|| object that the act of the Congress of the Confed- 
eration cannot rightfully form precedents for this 
| Government; but 1 waive that. | waive also the 
|| objection that the act was consummated when that 
| Government was in extremis, and could hardly be 
|| considered compos mentis. I waive also the fact 
|| that the ordinance assumed the form of a compact, 
|| and was adopted when only eight States were pres- 
‘| ent, when thé Articles of Confederation required 
nine to form compacts. I waive also the fact, that 
| Mr. Madison deolared that the act was without 
shadow of constitutional authority, and shall pro- 
ceed to show, from the history of its adoption, that 
| it cannot justly bessonsidered of any binding force. 


States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
| consin, and a very considerable extent of territory 
lying north of the latter. Shortly after the cession, 
a committee of three was raised, of whom Mr. 
Jefferson was one. They reported an ordinance 
for the establishment of the Territory, containing, 








among other provisions, one, of which Mr. Jeffer- | 


son was the author, excluding slavery from the 
| Territory after the year 1800. It was reported to 
| Congress, but this provision was struck out. On 
|| the question of striking out, every southern State 
|| present voted in favor of it; and, what-is more, 
! striking, every southern delegate voted the same 
way, Mr. Jefferson alone excepted. The ordinance 


| session, Rufus King, then a member of the old 
| Congress, moved a proposition, very much in the 
same shape of the sixth article (that which ex- 
| cludes slavery) in the ordinance as it now stands, 


ear, which reported without including or noticing 
| Mr. King’s proposition. Mr. Dane was a mem- 
| ber of that committee, and proposed a provision 
‘the same as that in the ordinance as it passed, but 
the committee reported without including it. T'i- 
nally, another committee was raised, at the head 
of which was Mr. Carrington, of Virginia,.and of 
which Mr. Dane was alsoa member. That com- 
mittee reported without including the amendment 

reviously proposed by him. Mr. Dane moved 
fis proposition, which was adopted, and the report 
of the committee thus amended became the ordi- 
nance of 1787, 

It may be inferred from this brief historical 
sketch, that the ordinance was a compromise be- 
' tween the southern and northern States, of which 
| the terms were, that slavery should be excluded 
from territory upon condition that fugitive slaves, 


] committee was moved the next or the subsequent 
} 








_ Virginia madé the cession of the er ae \| 
of the Ohio, and lying between it and the Missis- | 
sippi and the lakes, in 1784. It now contains the | 


'| was adopted without the provision. At the next | 


| with the exception of its proviso. It was referred | 
to a committee, but there was no action’on it. A 
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j _ c 
be delivered up to their owners, as stipulated in 
the proviso of the 6th article of the ordinance, It 
is manifest, from what has been stated, that the 
South was unitedly and obstinately opposed to the 

| provision when first moved; that the proposition of , 

| Mr. King, without the proviso, was in like man- 
ner resisted by the South, as may be inferred from 
its entire want of success, and that it never could 
be brought to agree to it until the provision for the 

| delivery up of fugitive slaves was incorporated in 

it. But it is well understood that a compromise 

involves not a surrender, but simply a waiver of 


| the right or power; and hence, in the case of indi- 


| viduals, it is a well established légal principle, that 
; an offer to sete by compromise a litigated claim, 
| is no evidence against the justice of the claim on 
| the side of the party making it. The South, to 
her honor, has observed with fidelity her engage- 
ments under this compromise; in proof of which, I 
anpeal to the precedents cited by the Senator from 


r 1 4 \| New York, intended by him to establish the fact 
following, which restricts them to making “rules || clause, falls to the ground with. the fabric which | i 


of her acquiescence in the ordinance. I admit 


| that she has acquiesced in the several acts of Con- 
| gress to carry it into effect; but the Senator is 
|| mistaken in supposing that it is proof of a surren- 


| der, on her part, of the power over the Territories 
| which he claims for Congress. No, she never 
| has, and I trust never will, make such a surrender, 
| Instead of that, it is conclusive proof of her fidelity 
| to her engagements. She has never attempted to 
| set aside the ordinance, or to deprive the Territory, 
|and the States erected within its limits, of any 
| right or advantage it was intended to confer. But 
| I regret that as much cannot be said in favor of the 
fidelity with which it has been observed on their 
part. With the single exception of the State of 
| [lfinois—be it said to her honor—every other State 
| erected within its limits have pursued a course, 
and adopted measures, which have rendered the 
|| stipulations of the proviso to deliver up. fugisire 
slaves nugatory. _Wiseonsin- may also be-an ex- 
‘| ception, as she has just entered the Union, and 
' has hardly had time to act on the subject. They 
| have gone further, and suffered individuals to form 
| combinations, without an effort to suppress them, 
'| for the purpose of enticing and seducing the slaves 
|| to leave their masters, and to run them into Cana- 
| da beyond the reach of our laws—in open viola- 
tion, not only of the stipulations of the ordinance, 
but of the Constitution itself. If I express myself 
strongly, it is not for the purpose of pytos 
|| excitement, but to draw the attention of the Sen- 
‘| ate forcibly to the subject. My object is to lay 


| 


|| bare the subject under consideration just as a sur- 
1 geon probes to the bottom and lays open a wound, 
1 not to cause pain to his patient, but for the purpose 
|| of healing it. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. [am not aware that there 
is any such law in Indiana. 
| Mr. CALHOUN. I spoke on the authority of 
1 a report of one of the committees of this body. 





Mr. BUTLER. In that report I alluded par- 
| ticularly to the northern and New England States; 
| and Illinois, I believe, was the only exception. 

Mr. CORWIN. Will the Senator allow me to 
inquire, what law on the statute-book of Ohio pre- 
|| vents the recapture of fugitive slaves? 
|| Mr. CALHOUN. My colleague can doubtless 
‘| refer to the law. I made the statement on the au- 
thority of his report. ; 

Mr. CORWIN. There is no such law in Ohio, 
| Mr. CALHOUN. Iam very happy to find that 
‘it is so; and I should be equally happy if the 
! Senator will make it out that there are no organ- 

| ized bodies of individuals there for the purpose of 

| pilfering our slaves. 

|" Mr. CORWIN. Am I to understand the Sena- 
‘| tor, when he spoke of “ ineorporated individuals,”’ 

| as referring to the Legislature? eel 

| _Mr. CALHOUN . No; merely organized indi- 
| viduals—a very different thing from corporations. 

Mr. BUTLER. On that point I refer the Sen- 
ator to the documents on the files of the Senate. 
|| If the gentleman desires to call out explanations of 
|| that kind, he can be gratified. 
|| Mr. CALHOUN. I come now-to another pre- 
|| cedent of a similar character, but differing in this, 
|| that it took place under this Government, and not 
|| under that of the old Confederation; I refer to what 
is known as the Missouri compromise. It is more 
recent,and better known, and may be more readily 
despatched. 


| 
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on the question whether Missourt shoald come | 
into the Union, with or’ withovt restrictions pro- 
hibiting slavery, a compromise line was adopted | 
between the North and the South; but it was done | 
under circumstances which made it nowise ob- | 
ligatofy on the Jatter. ‘It is true, it was moved by 
one of her distinguished citizens, [Mr. Clay,] but 


united vote of the North against the almost united 

vote of the South; and was thus imposed on the | 
Jatier by rs Teg numbers, in opposition to her 
strenuous efforts. The South has never given her 
sonction to it, or assented to the power it asserted. 
She was voted down, and has simply acquiesced 
in an arrangement which she has not had the 
power to reverse, and which she could notattempt 
to do without disturbing the peace and harmony of 
the Union—to which she has ever been adverse. 
Acting on this principle, she permitted the Terri- 
tory of lowa to be formed, and the State to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, under the compromise, 
without objection; and that is now quoted by the 
Senator from New York to prove her surrender of 
the power he claims for Congress. 

To add to the strength of this claim, the advo- 
eates of the power hold up the name of Jefferson 
in its favor, and go so far as to call him the author 
of the so-called Wilmot proviso, which is but a 
general expression of a power of which the Mis- 
souri compromise is a case of its application. If 
we may judge by his opinion of that case, what 
his opinion was of the principle, instead of being 
the author of the proviso, or being in its favor, no 
one could be more deadly hostile to it. In a letter 
addressed to the elder Adams, in 1819, in answer.to 
one from him, he uses these remarkable expres- 
sions in reference to the Missouri question: 

* The banks, bankrupt law, manufactures, Spanish treaty, 
are nothing. ‘These are occurrences which, like waves in 
a storm, will pass under the ship. Buatthe Mis-ouri ques 


tion is a breaker on which we lose the Missouri country by 
revolt, and what more, God ouly knows.”’ 


, 


To understand the full force of these expressions, 
it must be borne in mind, that the questions enu- 
merated were the great and exciting political ques- 
tions of the day on which parties divided. ‘The 
banks and bankrupt law had long been so. -Man- 
ufactures (or what has since been called the pro- 
tective tariff) was at the time a subject of great | 
excitement, as was the Spanish treaty; that is, the | 
treaty by which Florida was ceded to the Union, 
and by which the western boundary between Mex- 
ico and the United States was settled, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. All these 
exciting party questions of the day Mr. Jefferson 


regarded as nothing compared to the Missouri || 


question. He looked on all of them as, in their na- | 
ture, fugitive; and, to use his own forcible expres- | 
sion, ‘* would pass off under the ship of state like | 
waves ina storm.’’ Notso that fatal question. 

It was a breaker on which it was destined to be 

stranded ; and yets his name is quoted by the 

incendiaries of the present day in support of, and 

as the author of, a proviso which would give indef- | 
inite and universal exjenson of this fatal question 

to all the Territories. It was compromised the 

next year by the adoption of the line to which 

I have referred. ~Mr. Holmes, of Maine, long a 

member of this body, who voted for the measure, 

addressed a letter to Mr. Jefferson, enclosing a 

copy of his speech on the occasion, It drew out 

an answer from him which ought to be treasured 

up in the heart of every man who loves the coun- 

try and its institutions. 
to the Secretary to be read. The time of the Senate 
cannot be better occupied than in listening to it: 

a Tv John Holmes. 


I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to send me of the letter to your constituents on the Mis- 
souri question. Lis a perfect justification to them. IT had | 
for a long time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any atten- | 
tion to public affairs, contident they were in good hands, 
and content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from | 
which Tam not distant. But this momentous question, like 
a fire-bell in the night; awakened and filled me with terror. 
I considered it at once as the knell of the Union.. It is 
hushed, indeed, for the moment; but this is a reprieve only, | 
nota final sentence. A geographical line, coinciding with a 
marked principle, moral and political, once,conceived and 
held up to the angry passions of men, will never be obliter- 
ated; and every new irritation will mark itdeeper and deeper. 
T can say, with conscious truth, that there is not a man on 
earth who wou!d sacrifice more than [ would to relieve us | 
from this heavy reproach, in any practicable way. The ces- | 





ies 
After an arduous struggle of more than a year, || 


It is brief: I will send it | nisittinatigiie 


| 
MonTIice.o, April 22, 1820. | 
| 
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atetle, which would net cost me a second thought, if, in that 

Way, a general emancipation and expatriction could be 
| effveted: and gradually, and with due sacrifices, I think it 
| might be. But as itis, we have the wolf by the ears, and 
| We can neither hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice is 
| im one scale, and self-preservation in the other. Of ope 
| thing IE am certain, thatas the free passage of slaves from one 
| State to another would not make a slave of asingle human 


|| being who would not be so without it, so their diffusion over 
it is equally so, that it was carried by the almost || 


a greater surface woulé make them individually happier, 
| and proportionally facilitate the accomplishment of their 
| emancipation, by dividing the burden on a greater number of 

coadjutors. An abstinence, teo, from this act of power, would 
| remove the jealousy excited by the undertaking ef Congress 
| toreguiate the condition of the different deseriptions of nen 
composing a Btate. 
every State, whieh wothing in the Constitution has taken 
from them, and given to the General Government. Could 
Congress, for example, say that the non-freemen of Con- 


neeticut shall be freemen, or that they shall not emigrate | 


into any other State 2 


I regret that I am now to die in the belief, that the useless 


sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776, to acquire 
sel government and happiness te their cowntry, is to be 
thrown away by the onwise and unworthy passions of their 


to weep over it. If they wonld but dispassionately weigh 
the blessings they wl throw atvay, against an abstraet prin- 
ciple, more likely to be effected by anion than by scission, 


| they would pause before they would perpetrate this act of |; . . . 9 Z 
pis derived from the right of acquiring territory; 


suicide On themschves, and of treason against the hopes of 

the workd. Toy oursel, as the faithful advocate of the Union, 

I tender the offering of my high esteem and respect. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


sion of that Kind of property (for soitis misnamed) is % bag- ! 


‘This certainly is the exclusive right of || 





ative body ‘in any case, on a constitutional ques. 
tion, and none where the power to which it has 
been attempted to trace it does not exist, as I have 
shown, I trust, to be the case in this instance. 
But while I deny that the clause relating to the 
territory and other property of the United States, 
confers any governmental, or that Congress pos- 
sesses absolute, power over the Territories, by 
no means deny that it has any power over them. 
Such a denial would be idle on any occasion, 
but much more so on this, when we are engaged 
in constituting a territorial government, without 
an objection being whispered from any quarter 
against our right todo so. If there be any Sen- 
ator of that opimion, he ought at once to rise and 
move to lay the bill om the table, or to dispose of 
it in some other way, so as to prevent the waste of 
time on a subject upon which we have no right to 
act. Assuming, then, that we possess the power, 


the only questions that remain are, Whence is it 


| be J a 5 
eons, and that my only consolation is to be, that [ live net i derived ? and, What is its extent! 


As to its origin, 1 concur in the opinien ex- 
pressed by Chief Justice Marshall, in one of the 
cases read by the Senator from New York, that it 


and Lam the more thoroughly confirmed in it from 
the fact, that I entertained the opinion long before 
I knew it to be his. As to the right of acquiring 


Mark his prophetic words! Mark his profound || territory, I agree with the Senator from New 


reasoning! 


| - “Jt [the question] is hushed forthe moment. But this is 
a reprieve unly, not a final sentence. A geographical line 

| coinciding with a marked principle, moral and _ political, 
once evnceived und held up to the angry passions of men, will 
never be obliterated, und every new wvitation will mark it deeper 
und deeper.”? 


Twenty-eight years have passed since these re- 


maikable words were-penned, and there is not | 


a thought which time has not thus far verified, 
and it is to be feared will continue to verify until 
the whole will be fulfilled. 
regarded the compromise line as utterly inadequate 

| to arrest that fatal course of events which his keen 
sagacity anticipated from the question. It was but 

/a‘*reprieve.’’ Mark the deeply melancholy im- 
pression which it made on his mind: 


“T regret that I amto die in the belief that the useless 
| sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776, to acquire 


|, sell-governmentand happiness for theniselves,is to be thrown 


away by the unwise and unworthy passions of their sons, 
| and that my only consolation js to. be, that I shall live not to 
| weep over it.” 

\ 

Can any one believe, after listening to this 
| letter, that Jefferson is the author of the so-ealled 
| Wilmot proviso, or ever favored it? And yet 
| there are at this time strenuous efforts making in 
the North.to form a purely sectional party on it, 
and that, too, under the sanction of those who pro- 
| fess the highest veneration for his character and 
| principles! But I must speak the truth, while I 
| vindicate the memory of Jefferson from so foul a 
| charge. I hold he is not blameless im reference to 
| this subject. He committed a great error in in- 
| serting the provision he did, in the plan he reported 
'for the government of the Territory, as ‘much 
, modified as it was. It was the first blow—the first 

essay ‘‘ to draw a geographical line coinciding with 
a marked principle, moral and political.” _ It ori- 
ginated with him in philanthropic but mistaken 
| views of the most dangerous character, as I shall 
| Show in the sequel. Others, with very different 
| feelings and views, followed, and have given to it 
a direction and impetus, which, if not promptly 
and efficiently arrested, will end in the dissolution 
of the Union and the destruction of our political 


I have, [ trust, established beyond controversy, 
that neither the ordinance of 1787, nor the Mis- 
souri compromise, nor the precedents growing out 
| of them, nor the authority of Mr. Jefferson, fur- 
nishes any evidence whatever to prove that Gon- 
gress possesses the power over theTerritory claimed 
by those who advocate the 12th section of this bill. 
But admit, for the sake of- argument, that I am 
mistaken, and that the objections I have urged 
against them are groundless—give them all the 
force which can be claimed for precedents—and 
they would not have the weight 6f a feather against 
the strong presumption which I, at the outset of 
my remarks, showed to be opposed to the existence 
| of the power. Precedents, even in a court of jus- 
| tice, can have but little weight, except where tlie 
‘law is doubtful, and should have little in a deliber- 





Certain it is, that he | mem 


York, that it 1s embraced, without going further, 
both in the war and treaty powers. Admitting, 
then—what has never been denied, and what it 
would be idle to do so in a discussion which 
relates to territories acquired both by war and 
treaties—that the United States have the right to 
acquire territories, it would seem to follow, by 
| necessary consequence, that they have the right to 
| govérn them. As they possess the entire right of 
soil, dominion, and sovereignty over them, they 
negessarily carry with them the right to gov- 
ern. * this Government, as the sole agent and 
representative of the United States—that is, the 
States of the Union in their Federal character— 
must, a8 such, possess the sole right, if it exists at 
all.. But if there be any one disposed to take a 
different view of the origin of the power, | shalt 
make no points with him, for whatever may be its 
origin, the conclusion would be the same, as I 
Shall presently show. 
But it would be a great error to conclude that 





| power. 








Congress has the absolute power of governing the 
Territories, because it has the sole or exclusive 
The reverse is the case. It is subject to 
many and important restrictions and conditions, of 
which some are expressed and others implied. 
Among the former may be classed all the general 
and absolute prohibitions of the Constitution; that 
is, all those which prohibit the exercise of certain 
owers under any cireumstance. In this class is 
included the prohibition of granting titles of nobil- 
ity; passing ex post facto laws and bills of attainder; 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, except 
in certain cases; making laws respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting its free exer- 
cise; and every other of like description, which 
conclusively shows that the power of Congress 
over the Territories is not absolute. Indeed, itis 
a great error to suppose, that either this or the 
State governments possess in any case absolute 
power. Such power can belong only to the supreme 
ultimate power called sovereignty, and that, in our 
} system, resides in the people of the several States 
of the Union. With us, governments, both Fed- 
eral and State, are but agents, or, more properly, 
trustees, and, as such, possess, not absolute, but 
subordinate and limited powers; for all powers 
possessed by such governments must, from their 
nature, be trust powers, and subject to all the re- 
strictions to which that class of powers are. 
Among them, they are restricted to the nature 
and the objects of the trust; and hence no govern- 
ment under our system, Federal or State, has the 
right to do anything inconsistent with the nature 
of the powers intrusted to it, or the objects for 
which it was intrusted, or, to express it in more 
usual language, for which it was delegated. To 
do either woujd be to pervert the power to pur- 
es never intended, and would be a violation of 
the Constitution, and that in the most dangerous 
way it could be made, because more easily done 
and less easily detected. But there is another and 
important class of restrictions which more directly 
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_ } 
relate to the subject under discussion; I refer to || zens of the South cannot emigrate with their prop- tributed their full share to the concern? But to 
those imposed on the trustees by the nature and _ erty into the territory acquired from her. [ admit, present the case more stongly and vividly, I shall 
character of the party who constituted the trus- | the laws of Mexico prohibit, not slavery, but sla- descend from generals to particulars, and shall be- 
tees, and invested them with the trust pqwers to be | very in the form it exists with us. The Puros gin with the Oregon Territory. Our title to it is 
exercised for its benefit. In this case itis the Uni- | are as much slaves as our negroes, and are less founded, first, and in my opinion mainly, on our 
ted States, that is, the several States of the Union. | intelligent and well treated. But I deny that the purchase of Louisiana; that was strengthened by 
jt was they who constituted the Government as laws of Mexico can have the effect attributed to the Florida treaty, which transferred to us the title 
their representative or trustee, and intrusted itwith | them. As soon as the treaty between the two | also of Spain; and both by the discovery of the 
»owers to be exercised for their common and joint | countries is ratified, the sovereignty and authority mouth of Columbia river by Captain Gray, and 
onal. To them, in their united character, the || of Mexico in the territory acquired by it becomes _ the exploration of the entire stream, from its source 
territories belong, as is expressly declared by the | extinct, and that of the United States is sabsti-'| down to its mouth, by Lewis and Clark. The 
Constitution. They are their joint and common / tuted in its place, carrying with it the Constitution, purchase of Louisiana cost fiftcen millions of dol- 
owners, regarded as property or land; andinthem, || with its overriding control over all the laws*‘and | lars; and we paid Spain five millions for the Flor- 
severally, reside the dominion and sovereignty | institutions of Mexico inconsistent with it. Itis ida treaty; making twenty in all. This large sum 
over them. They are as much the territories of | true, the municipal laws of the.territory not in- was advanced out of the common funds of the 
one State as another—of Virginia as of New York, | consistent with the condition and the nature of our Union, the South, to say the least, contributing 
of the southern as the Northern States. They are || political system would, according to the writers on her full share. The discov ery was made, it is 
the territories of all, because they are the territories || the laws of nations, remain, until changed, notas true, by a citizen of Massachusetts; but he sailed 
of each; and not of each, because they are the , a matter of right, but merely of sufferance, and as || under the flag and protection of the Union, and of 
territories of the whole. Add to this the perfect || between the inhabitants of territory, in order to |, course whatever title was derived from his discov- 
equality of dignity, as well as rights, which apper- | avoid astate of anarchy, before they can be brought | ery accrued to the benefit of the Union. The ex- 
tain to them as members of a common Federal | under our laws. This is the utmost limits to |) ploration of Lewis and Clark was at the expense 
Union, which all writers on the subject admit to be | which sufferance goes. Under it, the peon system | of the Union. We are now about to form it into 
afundamental and essential relation between States | would continue; but no™to the exclusion of such | a Territory; the expense of governing which, while 
so united; and it must be manifest that Congress, | of our citizens as may choose to emigrate with | it remains so, must be met out of the common fund, 
in governing the Territories, can give no preference | their slaves or other property that may be ex- | and towards which the South must contribute her 
or advantage to one State over another, or to one || cluded by the laws of Mexico. The humane pro- | full share. The expense will not be small. Already 
portion or section of the Union over another, with- || visions of the laws of nations go no further than | there is an Indian war to be put down, and a regt- 
out depriving the State or section over which the || to protect the inhabitants in their property and | ment for that purpose and to protect the Territory 
weference is given, or from which the advantage | civil rights, under their former laws, until others} has been ordered there. ‘To what extent the ex- 
is withheld, of their clear and unquestionable right, || can be substituted. To extend them further and pense may extend we know not, but will, not im- 
and subverting the very foundation on which the | give them the force of excluding emigrants from sxrobably, involve millions before the Territory: 
Union and Government rest. It has no more the United States, because their property or reli- lindane a State. I now ask, is it right, is it just, 
ower to do so than to subvert the Constitution | gion are such as are prohibited from being intro- |) after having contributed our full share for the ac- 
self, Indeed, the act itself would be its subver- | duced by the laws of Mexico, would not only | quisition of the Territory, with the liability of 
sion. It would destroy the relation of equality || exclude a great majority of the people of the Uni- | contributing, in addition, our full share of the ex- 
on the part of the southern States, and sink them | ted States from emigrating into the acquired terri- | pense for its government, that we should be shut 
to mere dependents of the ‘northern, to.the fotal tory, but would be to give a higher authority to | out of the Territory, and be excluded from partici- 
destruction of the Federal Union. | the extinct authority of Mexico over the territory | pating in its benefits? What would be thought of 
I have now shown, I trust, beyond controversy, | than to our actual authority over it. I say the such conduct in the case of individuals? And can 
that Congress has no power whatever to exclude | great majority, for the laws of Mexico not only _ that be right and just in Government which any 
the citizens of the southern States from emigrating | prohibit the introduction of slaves, but of many  right-minded man would cry out to be base and 
with their property into the* Territories of the || other descriptions of property, and also the Pro- | dishonest in private life? If it would be so pro- 
United States, or to give an exclusive monopoly of || testant religion, which Congress itself cannot pro- | nounced in a partnership of thirty individuals, how 
them to the North. I now propose to go one step || hibit. To such absurdity would the supposition } can it be pronounced otherwise in one of thirty 
further, and show that neither the inhabitants of || lead. | States? 
the Territories nor their Legislatures have any such || I have now concluded the discussion, so far as | The case of our recently acquired territory from 
right. A very few words will be sufficient for the || it relates to the power; and have, I trust, estab-| Mexico, is, if possible, more marked. The events 
purpose; for of all the positions ever taken, [hold || lished beyond controversy, that the Territories are connected with the acquisition are too well known 
that which claims the power for them to be the || free and open to all of the citizens of the United to require a long narrative. It was won by arms, 
most absurd. If the Territories belong to the | States, and that there is no power under any as- | and a great sacrifice of men and money. The 
United States—if the ownership, dominion, and | pect the subject can be viewed in by which the | South, in the contest, performed her full share of 
sovereignty jover them be in the States of this | citizens of the South can. be excluded from emi-, military duty, and earned a full share of military 
Union, then neither the inhabitants of the Terri- | grating with their property into any of them. 1| honor; has poured out her full share of blood free- 
tories nor their ‘Legislatures can exercise any | have advanced no argument which I do not be-| ly, and has and will bear a full share of the ex- 
power but what is subordinate to them; but if the | lieve to be true, nor pushed any one beyond what |) pense; has evinced a full share of skill and bravery, 
contrary could be shown, which I hold to be im- | truth would strictly warrant. But, if mistaken; if and if I were to say even mere than her full share 
possible, it would be subject to all the restrictions | my arguments, instead of being sound and true, as | 
to which I have shown the power of Congress is, || I hold them beyond controversy to be, should turn 
and for the same reason, whatever power they || out to be a mere mass of sophisms, and if, in con- || respect, but to accidental circumstances, which 
might hold, would, in the case supposed, be sub- || sequence, the barrier opposed by the want of pow- || gave both its officers and soldiers more favorable 
ordinate to the Constitution, and controlled by || er, should be surmounted, there is another still in | opportunities for their display. All have done 
the nature and character of our political institu- || the way, that cannot be. The mare possession of their duty nobly, and high courage and gallantry 
tions. But if the reverse be true—if the dominion | power is not of itself sufficient to justify its exer- are but common attributes of our people. Would 


and sovereignty over the Territories be in their | cise. It must be in addition shown, that in the | jt be right and just to close a territory thus won 
against the South, and leave it open exclusively to 


of both, I would not go beyond the truth; to be 
' attributed, however, to no superiority, in either 


inhabitants, instead of the United States, they |; given case it can be rightfully and justly exercised. | 
would, indeed,.in that case, have the exclusive | Under our system, the first inquiry is: Does the || the North? Would it deserve the name of free 
and absolute power of governing them, and might 4; Constitution authorize the exercise of the power? | soil, if one-half of the Union should be excluded, 
exclude whom they pleased, or what they pleased. |! If that be decided in the affirmative, the next is: | and the other half should monopolize it, when it 
But, in that case, they would cease to be the Ter-'|| Can it be rightfully and justly exercised under the | was won by the joint expense and joint efforts of 
ritories of the United States the moment we ac- } circumstances? And it is not, until that, too,is | all? Is the great law to reversed—that which 
uired them and permit them to be inhabited. || decided in the affirmative, that the question of the | ig won by all should be equally enjoyed by all? 
he first half-dozen of squatters would become the '| expediency of exercising it is presented for con- These are questions which address themselves 
sovereigns, with full dominion and soverei nty || sideration. more to the heart than the head. Feeble must be 
over them; and the conquered people of New || Now, I put’ the question solemnly to the Sena- the intellect which does nut see what is right and 
Mexico and California would become the sover- || tors from the North: Can you rightly and justly just; and badjmust be the heart, unless ancon- 
eigns of the country as.soon as they become the || exclude the South from territories of the United  ‘sciously under the control of deep and abiding pre- 
Territories of the United States, vested with the full || States, and monopolize them for yourselves, even  judice, which hesitates in pronouncing on w ich 
right of excluding even their conquerors. There if, in your opinion, you should have the power? | side they are to be found. Now, I put the ques- 
18 no escaping from the alternative, but by resort- || [t is this question I wish to press on your atten- | tion to the Senators from the Notth, what are you 
ing to the greatest of all absurdities, that of a di- || tion, with all due solemnity and decorum. The. prepared to do? Are you prepared to prostrate 
vided sovereignty—a sovereignty, a part of which |! North and the South’stand in the relation of part- the barriers of the Constitution, and in open defi- 
would reside in the United States, and a part in || ners in a common Union, with equal dignity and | ance of the dictates of equity and justice, to ex- 
the inhabitants of the Territory. How can sov- equal rights. We of the South have contributed clude the South from the territories, and monopo- 
ereignty—the ultimate and supreme power of a || our full share of funds, and shed our full share of — lize them for the North? If so, vote against the 
State—be divided? The exercise of the powers of || blood for the acquisition of our territories. Can | amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- ; 
sovereignty may be divided, but how can thegg be | you, then, on any principle of equity and justice, gippi, (Mr. Davis;} and if that should fail, vote 
two supreme powers? - ‘|| deprive us of our full aaa in their benefit and | against striking out the 12th section. We shall 
We are next told that the laws of Mexico pre- || advantages? Are you ready to affirm that a ma- || then know what to expect. If not, place us on 
clude preys and assuming that they will remain 
in force until repealed, it is contended, that until 
Congress passes an act for their repeal, the citi- 








| jority of the partners in a joint concern have the | some ground where we can stand as equals in 
right to monopolize its benefits to the exclusion of | rights and dignity, and where we shall not be ex- 
i the minority, even in cases where they have con- “ cluded from what has been acquired at the com- 
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mon expense, and won by common skill and gal- | of character of which neither poverty nor misfor- |) as I have asserted, there is not a word of truth in 


lantry. All we demand is, to stand on the same || tune can deprive them. ; the errr. as expressed and generally 
level with yourselves, and to participate equally in || _ But I go further, and hold that justice and the |} understood. _ 
what belongs to all. Less we cannot take. \| Constitution are the easiest and safest guard on If we trace it back, we shall find the proposition 


i turn now to my friends of the South, and ask, | which the question can be settled, regarded in differently expressed in the Declaration of Inde. 
what are you prepared to do? If neither the bar- | reference to party. It may be settled on that pendence. hat asserts that ‘‘ all men are create 
riers of the Constitution nor the high sense of right || ground simply by non-action—by leaving the Ter- || equal.”” The form of expression, though less dan. 
and justice should prove sufficient to protect you, || ritories free and open to the emigration of all the || gerous, is not less erroneous. All men are not 
are you prepared to sink down into a state of || world, so Jong as they continue so;and when they || created. According to the Bible, only two, a man 
acknowledged inferiority; to be stripped of your || become States, to adopt whatever constitution they || and a woman, ever were, and of these one was 
dignity of equals among equals, and be deprived || please, with the single restriction, to be republican, ronounced subordinate to the other. Al! others 
of your equality of rights in this Federal partner- || in order to their admission into the Union. Ifa ave come into the world b being born, and in no 
ship of States? If so, you are wofully degenerated || party cannot safely take this broad and solid po- sense, as I have shown, either free or equal. But 
from your sires, and will well deserve to change || sition, and successfully maintain it, what other can || this form of expression being less striking and 
condition with your slaves; but if not, prepare to | it take and maintain? If it cannot maintain itself || popular, has given way to the present, and under 
meet the issue. The time is at hand, if the ques- | by an appeal to the great principles of justice, the || the authority of a document put forth on so great 
tion should not be speedily settled, when the South | Constitution, and self-government, to what other, || an occasion, and leading to such Important conse- 
must rise up, and bravely defend herself, or sink | sufficiently strong to uphold them in aye opin- — has spread far and wide, and fixed itself 
down into base and acknowledged inferiority; and | ion, can they appeal? 1 greatly mistake the char- |! deeply in the public mind. It was inserted in our 
it is because I clearly perceive that this period is | acter of the people of this Union, if such an appeal || Declaration of Independence without any necessi- 
favorable for settling it, if it is ever to be settled, would not prove successful, if either party should || ty. It made no necessary part of our justification 
that I am in favor of pressing the question now to | have the magnanimity to step forward and boldly || in separating from the parent country, and decla- 
a decision—-not because I have any desire whatever | make it. It would, inemy opinion, be received || ring ourselves independent. Breach of our char- 
to embarrass either party in reference to the Presi- | with shouts of approbation by the patriotic and in- || tered privileges, and lawless encroachment on our 
dential election. At no other period could the two || telligent in every quarter. There is a deep feeling || acknowledged and well-established rights by the 
great parties into which the country is divided be || prevailing the country that the Union and our po- || parent country, were the real causes, and of them- 
made to see and feel so clearly and intensely the |) litical institutions are in danger, which such a |} selves sufficient, without resorting to any other, to 
embarrassment.and danger caused by the question. || course would dispel. — ’ justify the step. Nor had it any weight in con- 
Indeed, they must be blind not be perceive that|| Now is the time tp take the step, and bring || structing the governments which were substituted 
there is.a power in action that must burst asunder‘, about a result so devoutly to be wished. I have || in the place of the colonial. They were formedof 
the ties that bind them together, strong as theyare, | believed from the beginning that this was the only || the old materials and on practical and well-estab- 
unless it should be speedily settled. Now is the | question sufficiently potent to dissolve the Union | lished principles, borrowed for the most part from 
time, ifever. Cast your eyes to the North, and | and subvert our system of government, and that || our own experience and that of the country from 
mark what is going on there; reflect on the tend- |, the sooner it was met and settled the safer and bet- || which we sprang. ; 
ency of events for the last three years in reference || ter for all. I have never doubted but that, if per- | If the proposition be traced still further back, it 





to this the most vital of all questions, and you must | mitted to progress beyond a certain point, its set- || will be found toshave been adopted from certain 
see that no time should be lost. Lam thus brought | tement would become impossible, and am under || writers on government who had attained much 
to the question, How can the question be settled? | deep conviction that it is now rapidly approaching”|| celebrity in the early settlement of these States, 
It can, m my opinion, be finally and permanently |) it, and that if it is ever to be averted, it must be || and with whose writings all the prominent actors 
adjusted but one way, and that is, on the high prin- | done speedily. In uttering these opinions, I look || in our Revolution were familiar. Among these, 
ciples of justice and the Constitution, Fear not | to the whole. If I speak earnestly, it is to save || Locke and Sidney were prominent. But they ex- 
to leave it to them. ‘The less you do the better. | and protect all. As deep as is the stake of the || pressed it very differently. According to their 
If the North and South cannot stam together on | South in the Union and our political institutions, || expression, ‘‘all men in the state of nature were 
their bread and solid foundation, there is none | it is not deeper than that ofthe North. We shall | free and equal.’’ From this the others were de- 
other on which they can. If the obligations of the | be as well prepared and as capable of meeting rived; and it was this to which I referred when | 
Constitytion and justice be too feeble to command | whatever may come as you. | called it a hypothetical truism. To understand 


the respect of the North, how can the South ex- || Now, let me say, Senators, if our Union and || why, will require some explanation. 

pect that she will regard the far more feeble obli- | system of government are doomed to perish, and Man, for the purpose of reasoning, may be re- 

gations of an act of Congress? Nor should the || we to share the fate of so many great people who || garded in three different states: in a state of indi- 

North fear that by leaving it where justice and the || have gone before us, the historian, who, in some || viduality; that is, living by himself apart from 

Constitution leave it, she would be excluded from i future day, may record the events tending to so || the rest of his species. In the social; that is, 

her full share of the territories. In my opinion, if || calamitous a result, will devote his first chapter to | living in society, associated with others of his 
| 





it be left there, climate, soil, and other cireum- | the ordinance of 1787, as lauded as it and its au- || species. And in the political; that is, being ander 
stances, would fix the line between the slaveholding | thors have been, as the first in that series which overnment. We may reason as to what would 
and non-slaveholding States in about 36° 30’. It) led to it. His next chapter will be devoted to the || be his rights and duties in either, without taking 
may zigzag a little, to accommodate itself to cir- | Missouri compromise, and the next to the present || into consideration whether he could exist in it or 
cumstances; sometimes passing to the north and || agitation. Whether there will be another beyond, || not. It is certain, that. in the first, the very sup- 
at others passing to the south of it; but that would || [ know not. It will depend on what we may do. position that he lived apart and separated from all 
matter little, and would be more satisfactory to all, || If he should possessa philosophical turn of mind, || others, would make him free and equal. No one 
and tend less to alienation between the two great || and be disposed to look to more remote and recon- || in such a state could have the right to command 
sections than a rigid, straight, artificial line, pre- |, dite causes, he will trace it to a proposition which || or control another. Every man would be. his own 
scribed by an act of Congress. originated in a hypothetical truism, but which, as || master, and might do just as he pleased. But it 
And here let me say to Senators from the North, || now expressed and now understood, is the most || is equally clear, that man cannot exist in sucha 
you make a great mistake in supposing that the || false and dangerous of alf political error. The || state; that he is by nature social, and that society 
ig which might fall to the South, of whatever | proposition to which I allude has become an axiom |! is necessary, not only to the Hp development 
ine might be drawn, if left to soil, and climate, | in the minds of a vast majority on both sides of || of al) his faculties, moral and intellectual, but to 
and circumstances to determine, would be closed | the Atlantic, and is repeated daily, from tongue to || the very existence of his race. Such being the 
to the white labor of the North, because it could || tongue, as an established and incontrovertible truth; || case, the state is a purely hypothetical ene; and 
not mingle with slave labor without degradation. | it is, that ** all men are born free and equal.”? Iam || when we say all men are free and equal in it, we 
Thesfact is not so, There is no part of the world | not afraid to attack error, however deeply it may || announce a mere hypothetical truism; that is, a 
where agricultural, mechanical, and other descrip- | be intrenched, or however widely extended, when- || truism resting on a mere supposition that cannot 
tions of labor are more respected than in the South, || ever it becomes my duty to do so, as I believe it || exist, and of course one of little or no practical 
with the exception of two descriptions of employ- || to be on this subject and occasion. value. 
ment, that of menial and body servants. No Taking the proposition literally, (it is in that But to call it a state of nature was a great mis- 
gouthern man—not the poorest or the lowest— | sense it is understood,) there is nota word of truth 
will, under any circumstance, submit to perform || in it. [t begins with “all men are born,”? which 
either of them. He has too much pride for that, |, is utterly untrue. Men are not born. Infants are 
and I rejoice that he has. They are unsuited to || born. They grow to be men. And concludes with 
the spirit of a freeman. But the man who would || asserting that’ they are born “ free and equal,” 
spuri them feels not the least degradation to work |, which is not less false. They are not born free. 
in the same field with his slave, or to be employed || While infants they are incapable of freedom, being 
to work with them in the same field, or in any me- | destitute alike of the capacity of thinking and act- 
chanical operation; and, when so employed, they || ing, without which there can be no freedom. Be- 
claim the right, and are admitted, in the country || sides, they are necessarily born subject to their 
portion of the South, of sitting at the fable of | parents, and remain so among all people, savage 
their employers. Can as much, on the score of | and civilized, until the development of their intel- 
equality, be said for the North? With us, the two |! lect and physical capacity enables them to take care 
great divisions of society are not the rich and poor, || of themselves. They grow to all the freedom, of 
but white and black; and all the former, the poor || which the condition in which they were born per- 
as well as the rich, belong to the upper class, and ] mits, by growing to be men. Nor is it less hhise 











nomer, and has led to dangerous errors; for that 
cannot justly be called a state of nature which is so 
sacendl to the constitution of man as to be incon- 
sistent with the existence of his race and the de- 
velopment of the high faculties, mental and moral, 
with which he is endowed by his Creator. 

Nor is the social state of itself his natural state; 
for society can no more exist without government, 
in one form or another, than man without society. 
It is the political, then, which includes the social, 
that is his natural state. It is the one for which 
his Creator formed him, into which he is impelled 
ingly and in which only his race can exist 
and/all his faculties be fully developed. 

Such being the case, it follows that any, the 
worst form of government, is better than re 
and that individual liberty, or freedom, must 
subordinate to whatever power nfay be necessary 


are respected and treated as equals, if honest and | that they are born “equal.” They are not so in 
industrious, and hence have a position and pride |! ény sense in which it can be regarded; and thus, 
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to protect society against anarchy within or de- | slavery from the territory northwest of the Ohio 

struction from without; for the safety and well- || may be traced, and to that the ordinance of ’87, 

being of society are as paramount to individual | and through it the deep and dangerous agitation 

liberty as the safety an well-being of the race || which now threatens to ingulf, and will certainly 

js to that of individuals; and in the same propor- ingulf, if not vale settled, our political institu- | 
| 


tion, the power necessary for the safety of soci- |! tions, and involve the country in countless woes. 
ety is paramount to individual liberty. On the || Mr. BERRIEN. It will be my duty, consider- 
contrary government has no right to control indi- || jng the relation-in which I stand to those whose 
vidual liberty beyond what is necessary to the || interests are materially affected by the proposition 
safety and well-being of society. Such is the that is now before the Senate, to assign briefly 
boundary which separates the power of govern- |! the reasons which have influenced me in taking the 
ment and the liberty of the citizen or subject in the | course which I have taken in regard to this sub- 
olitical state, Which, as I have shown, is the nat- | ject; but I think the views presented in the able 
ural state of man—the only one in which his race | ‘and eloquent address which the Senate has heard 
can exist, and the one in which he is born, lives, || to-day from the Senator from South Carolina, will 
and dies. ; || afford sufficient food for reflection for at least one 
It follows from all this, that the quantum of || day. I therefore move that the further considera- 
power on the part of the government, and of lib- | tion of the bill be postponed until to-morrow. 
erty on that of individuals, instead of being equal 
in ail cases, must necessarily be very unequal | allow me a moment, I will call the attention of the 
among different people, according to their different || Senate to a piece of history that was referred to by 
conditions. For just in proportion as a people | the Senator from South Carolina, in which I think 
are ignorant, stupid, debased, corrupt, exposed to || he madea mistake. Th 
violence within and danger from without, the | as I understocd him, that 
ower necessary for government to possess in || w 
order to preserve society against anarchy and de- 
struction, becomes greater and greater, and individ- 
ual liberty less and less, until the lowest condition 
is reached, when absolute and despotic power | 
becomes necessary on the part of the government, | 
and individual liberty extinct. So, on the contrary, 
just as a people rise in the scale of intelligence, || (Mr. HALE read the names. } 
virtue, and patriotism, and the more perfectly they | Mr. CALHOUN. That was not the vote upon 
become acquainted with the nature of government, | the compromise. 


the ends for which it was ordered, and how it || Mr. HALE. = It was upon the resolution which 
ought to be administered, and the less the tendency || contained the compromise. 

to violence and disorder within, and danger from || Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. That vote was 
abroad, the power necessary for government be- || taken after the compromise had been determined 
comes less and less, and individual liberty greater | ypon. 

and greater. Instead, then, of all men having the || The motion to postpone the further considera- 


same right to liberty and equality, as is claimed | tion of the bill until to-morrow was agreed to. 
by those who hold that they are all born free and 


equal, liberty is the noble and highest reward 
bestowed on mental and moral development, com- || Wepnespay, June 28, 1848. 
bined with favorable circumstances. Instead,then, || The Senate having under consideration the bill to estab- 
of liberty and equality being born with man; | lisha Territorial Government in Oregon— 
instead of all men and all classes and descriptions Mr. BERRIEN said: Mr. President, from the 
being equally entitled to them, they are high || first moment when I took my seat in this Chamber, 
prizes to be won, and are in their most perfect || up to that in which I now address you, I have stu- 
state, not only the highest reward that can be || diously abstained from intruding upon the Senate 
bestowed on our race, but the most difficult to be || the distracting question which this bill forces upon 
won, and when won, the most difficult to be pre- | our consideration. I have not permitted—those 
served. ’ || who hear me will bear witness to the truth of the 
They have been made vastly more so, by the || declaration—I have not permitted my conduct to 
dangerous error | have attempted to expose, that || be governed by sectional considerations. I have 
all men are born free and equal, as if those high || sedulously endeavoured to regulate it by a just 





e Missouri compromise 


Journal before me, and I will read a few of the | 
names given on that question. Upon the question, 
whether the resolution should be engrossed and 
| read a third time, the following gentlemen voted 
in the affirmative. 








qualities belonged to man without effort to acquire | regard to the interests of the country, and of the | 


them, and to all equally alike, regardless of their whole country—to the rights of the American peo- 
intellectual and moral condition. Thé attempt to || ple, uninfluenced by local discriminations. If 1 
carry into practice this the most dangerous of all || am driven from that position to-day; if, in vindi- 
political error, and to bestow on all, without regard || cation of the rights of a portion of that people—my 
to their fitness either to acquire or maintain liberty, || own immediate constituents, who have honored 
that anbounded and individual liberty supposed to me with their confidence; if, in defence of their 
belong to man in the hypothetical and misnamed |! rights, | enter upon a discussion from which I have 
state of nature, has done more to retard the cause | hitherto abstained,—let those who hear me bear in 
of lberty and civilization, and is doing more at || mind that this unwelcome task is forced upon me 
present, than all other causes combined. . While | by the advocates of this bill. On this question of 
itis powerful to pull down governments, it is still slavery, in every aspect in which it can be pre- 
more powerful to prevent their construction on || sented, our position—the position of the united 


proper principles. It is the leading cause among || South—is truly stated by the Senator from South 
those which have placed Europe in its present an- | 


place of those which have been overthrown, threat- | 


ening thereby the quarter of the globe most ad- || and do not punish us for adhering to them, by 
vanced in progress and civilization with hopeless || denying to us the common rights of American 
anarchy, to be followed by military despotism. || citizens. You refuse this. The bill. before the 
Nor are we exempt from its aes effects. || Senate stamps the peculiar institution which exists 
We now begin to experience the danger of admit- || in the community in which we live, as one which 
ting so great an error to have a place in the Decla- || js beyond the pale of legislative protection—as one 
ration of our Indeperidence. or a long time it || which is so characterized by its own intrinsic im- 
lay dormant; but in the process of time it began || purity as to require you, in the exercise of your 
to germinate, and produce its poisonous fruits. It | oialaibve authority, to deny to the citizens of the 
had —— hold on the mind of Mr. Jefferson, the || South, to those of every slaveholding State, a right 
author of that document, which caused him to | to participate in the common benefits which belong 
take an utterly*false view of the subordinate rela- | to all the citizens of the United States. Under such 
tion of the black to the white race in the a: || circumstances, we would be wanting in self-respect, 











and to hold, in consequence, that the latter, h |! we would be faithless to the memory of our fathers 
utterly unqualified to possess liberty, were as fully || who have lived in the midst of these institutions, 
entitled to both liberty and equality as the former, | fulfilling all their duties as men and as citizens, 


and that to deprive them of it was unjust and im- and who have gone to their rest with unstained 
moral. To this error his proposition to exclude !! reputations, if we could’sit here in silence. 





orial Government of Oregon— Debate. 


Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Georgia will || 


onorable Senator stated, |) 


as forced upon the cffntry by the votes of the || 
North, the South being against it. I have the || 


é 1a ‘ ! 0 ! Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.] We ask you simply | 
archical condition, and which mainly stands in the || to let us alone—leave us to the enjoyment of our | 


way of reconstructing good governments in the || domestic institations, in which we cannot discover | 
the evils which a@right the imaginations of others, | 
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Senate. 


I repeat to you, sir, (it is all we ask,) let us alone. 
With our domestic institutions, authorized and 
protected by our own laws, and recognized and 
guarantied the Federal Constitution, we are 
contented and happy; wedo not ask your assist- 
ance to uphold them; we cannot submit to your 
interference with them directly in the States where 
they exist, or elsewhere, and indirectly by denying 
to us the enjoyment of a common right, because 
of their existence among us. We say to you, Con- 
tinue to enjoy in full measure the blessings which 
Providence has allotted to you—the free soil and 
free labor which commend themselves to your 
taste, and are approved by your judgment; but let 
us alone; leave us to the enjoyment of those insti- 
tutions which we have received from our fathers, 
and do not seek, because we prefer them, to de- 
prive us of our common rights under the Consti- 
tution. You refuse to listen to this appeal. The’ 
framers of this bill and its advocates in this Cham- 
| ber force this discussion upon us, and it must be 
met. 

You are about to organize a government for the 
| Territory of Oregon, and, not content with pro- 
viding the several departments which will be ne- 


pretation and executive enforcement of the laws 
which may be enacted, you propose, in the exer- 
cise of your sovereign will, to establish, as a fun» 
| damental law of the Territory, the inhibition of 


| slavery, and thus to exclude the citizens of one- 


half of the States of this Union from all rights of 
ingress into this Territory, carrying with them 
their slave property. This is to be accomplished, 
| too, in a manner not quite consistent with the dig- 
|| nity of an American Senate; not by a direct enact- 

ment, by an open avowal of your purpose, but by 
| the adoption of what, by a singular perversion of 
| language, are denominated the laws of the Provis- 
| ional Government of Oregon, one of which con- 
| tains this inhibition. I have therefore moved to 
|| strike out the twelfth section of the bill, which 
|| proposes this adoption, and thus to leave the ques- 
|| tion of the existence or non-existence of slavery 
| in that Territory to the unembarrassed decision 
|| of those who are alone competent to decide it—to 
'| the people of the Territory, in the formation of 
|| their constitation. If this motion should prevail, 
'| L have proposed to follow it by another, to substi- 
| tute, in lieu of the twelfth section of this bill, the 
| corresponding section of the bill prepared by the 
| Senate’s committee at the last session. It is indif- 
|| ferent to me, however, whether the object ewhich 
|| [ have in view be accomplished in this mode, or 
|| by the adoption of the amendment in the form of 
|| a proviso moved by the Senator from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Davis.] What I desire is, that Congress 
‘| should abstain from an act of usurpation; from 
|| the exercise of a power not conferred by the Con- 
stitution. 





| You propose by legislative act to declare that 
|| slavery shall not exist in the Territory of Oregon. 
| I deny your power to do this, and thus the issue 
|| is formed between us. 

||. In discussing this question, I will pursue the 
\| course adopted by the Senator from New York, 
|| [Mr. Dxx,] and followed by the Senator from 
|| South Carolina, [Mr. Ca.noun,] and inquire— 

‘| 1. Has Congress the power to prohibit slavery 
| in the Territories of the United States? 

2. If Congress has such power, is it just, ex- 
pedient, consistent with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion to exercise it? am 

On this question of the power to inhibit slavery 
| in the Territories there are three distinct opinions. 
| The first assigns it, without limitation or control, 
+ to Congress. The second ascribes it to the Terri- 
|| torial ca course, to the revision 
| of Congress. The third opinion denies it both 
| to Congress and the Territorial Legislature, and 
|| affirms it ta be the exclusive right of the people, 
| to be exercised in the formation of their constitu- 
|| tion, preparatory to their admission as a Siate, 
|| leaving it an open question during the existence of 
| the Territory. It is the first of these opinions 
|| which is maintained by the advoeates of this bill, 
‘| and which, therefore, I proceed to examine. Let 
|| me, however, say in advance, that the importance 
|| of this question is not seen, and cannot be feit, if 
we confine otr attention exclusively to the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, which is the only one embraced in 
this bill. . Notwithstanding the suggestions of the 
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Senator from New York, [Mr. Dix,] as to the va- 
rintion of climate, in the same parallels of latitade, | 


onthe Adantic and Pacific coasts of this continent, 
I think the better opinion is, that slavery cannot 
exist in Oregon, because slave labor will not be 


z therefore, be made, as it seems to me, but with one 
; of two purposes. Either you desire to avail your- 
selves of every occasion to stamp our domestic insti- 
tutions with the seal of your reprobation, or you 
ywropose to assert this power now, in-relation to a 
Territory where slavery cannot exist, and where, 
therefore, its assertion fur any present effect is nu- 
gatory and useless, that, having thus obtained its 
recognition, you may apply it hereafter to those 
other Territories for which Congress will soon be 
required to establish territorial governments. Itbe- 
hooves the South now, therefore, to look to their 
rights, lest they should be concluded hereafter by 


I propose, then, to examine the question, whether 
Congress has the power to do what this bill pro- 
poses? My purpose will be to endeavor— 

1. ‘To tract the. power of Congress to organize 
a territorial government to its true source; and, 

2. To show that it is subject to limitations, which 
exclude all right of interference with the question 
of slavery in a Territory. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Dix] has 
taken a leading part in this discussion, and has pre- 
sented to the Senate an argument manifesting ex- 
tensive research and great ability. The spirit in 
which it was conceived has enabled me to listen to 
it with respectful attention. The power of Con- 
gress, in the organization of a territorial govern- 
ment, to prohibit slavery in a Territory, is traced 
by the honorable Senator to the third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is in these words: 
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all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claim of the United States, or of any particular State.” 

I cannot acquiesce in this opinion. I think the 
terms of this section are entirely too limited for the 
extensive power which it is attempted to deduce 
fromthem. The provision of the Constitution has 
a subject on which it proposes to operate, through 
4 the medium of an agent which it designates. That 
agent is Congress. That subject is the territory 
or other property of the United States, 
wordgof the section in their natural order, and 
they will stand thus: 


Congress shall have power to dispose of the territory or 
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ruies and regulations respecting the same. 


Surely, these rules and regulations must relate 


territory or other property—is made subject to 
the disposal of Congress. The language, too, is 
applicable to property only—to territory considered 
exercised over them. It is a power “to dispose 
and accordingly it is applied to “the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.’’ 
The term ‘belonging’? has a like reference to 
property, and not to persons.. Congress is em- 
powered to ** make all needful rules and regula- 
tions”’ respecting this territory or other property 
belonging, &c. When it is remembered that the 


to as a source of revenue, and that Congress was 


stood, 





regulations for the sale (disposal) of these lands 


+ ; in any territory of the United States, and of any 

18 other property belonging to them. If, beyond this, | 
sail it were necessary to add anything to the argument | 
J of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- | 
ai HowN] on the true interpretation of this section, | 


. an unanswerable reason in favor of that for which 
{ Icontend. Let it be remembered that the title to 
large quantities of unlocated lands, lying within 
the chartered limits of several of the States, was 


ee aed 
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aN in controversy between those States and the Uni- 
noe ted States; the former claiming them as their indi- 
ia vidual right, the latter assePting that, as they had 
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valuable there. ‘The inhibition of it in this bill can, | 


the precedent which will be established in this case. 


« The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make ! 


Put the | 


other property of the United States,and to make all needful | 


to’ property alone, for nothing but property—the | 


as property—not to persons, or to jurisdiction to be | 


of.’’ This expression is applicable to property, | 


unsettled lands of the United States were looked | 


to establish a system for their disposal, the intent | 
and purpose of these terms will be readily under- | 
It was under the power thus conferred | 
that Congress was to provide all needful rules and | 


43r the proviso furnishes an additional and, as I think, | 
» 
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| been won from a common enemy by the: united 
efforts of all the States, they ought to inure to the 
benefit of all. While this controversy was yet 

undetermined, the Constitution was framed, and it 
seemed proper, therefore, while giving to Con- 
gress a power to dispose of the public lands, to 
avoid all interference with the controversy between 
the United States and the individual States. Ac- 
cordingly, it is provided, in the last clause of the 
section, that ** nothing in this Constitution shall be 
‘so construed as to prejudice the claims of the 


‘United States or of any particular State,”’ obvi- | 
ously to restrain Congress from disposing of any | 


public lands, the utle to which was contested by 
any State. 
ity to dispose of public ) 
appropriate; but if you look to it as conferting 


jurisdiction over persons, it is not merely inapt, but | 


absurd. ra 
And now, sir, I leave this verbal criticism. The 


Senator from New York has manifested his own | 
apprehension of thé insufficiency of this section, | 


considered in itself, to agg orize the exercise of the 
power for which he cofffnds, and has, therefore, 


endeavored to sustain it @y calling to his aid con- | 


temporaneous exposition, legislative precedent, and 
judicial decisions. My duty, then, is to examine 
these references, to ascertain whether they are 
capablé of propping the magnificent but tottering 
fabric which rests upon a foundation in itself so 
insignificant. 

And, first, Of contemporaneous exposition. — 

The honoravle Senator supposes, that in the 


history of the proceedings of the Convention he | 
| finds what is calculated to sustain the construction || 


of this section for which he contends. Upon look- 
in the Madison Papers, it appears that a report 
was made by a committee, in which, among others, 


tories. It seems that this report was not adopted, 
but that the Convention substituted for it the sec- 
tion as it now stands in the Constitution; and be- 
cause the proposal expressly to invest Congress 
with the power to establish territorial governments 
was thus distinctly presented to their view, and 
because they substituted for it the clause which 
we are considering, the honorable Senator con- 
cludes that in the judgment of the Convention the 
one must have been deemed equivalent to the other. 
Now, sir, it seems to me that such an inference 
could not be deduced from these proceedings with- 
out entering upon the consideration of them with 
a foregone conclusion. 
| posal to invest Congress with power, by an ex- 
press clause in the Constitution, to organize ter- 
ritorial governments—not merely to dispose .of 
oroperty, but to exercise jurisdiction over persons. 
That proposal was not adopted, but, in lieu of it, 
| the Convention inserted a provision in its terms 
applicable to property alone. On every fair prin- 
ciple of construction, this was a rejection of the 


_ language could have made it. ‘. 
The opinions of Mr. Madison.—The Senator from 


| New York next supposes that he finds in the views | 


of Mr. Madison, as they are expressed in the 38th 
and 43d numbers of ‘* The Federalist,’’ an author- 
ity which is favorable to his argument. This book 
was written expressly for the purpose of recom- 
mending the Constitution, to secure its acceptance 
by the people of the United States. It was a 
eulogy upon that instrument, especially as con- 
trasted with the Articles of Contederation. The 
great object was to show the defects of the latter, 
and the efficiency of the provisions made in the 
new Constitution to supply those defects. The 
particular subject under consideration in the num- 
bers referred to was the power to admit new States 
—a power expressly provided for in the Constitu- 


| the Confederation without legitimate authority, 


'| conviction of the necessity in which it originated; 
| and then Mr. Madison asks: Why will you not 
| adopt a Constitution which, by its express provis- 
| ions on this subject, investing Congress with the 
| power to admit-the new States, supersedes the re- 
| sort to this dangerous mode of proceeding, which 
|| finds its only justification in the plea of necessity? 
\| He then adverts to the section we are considering, 
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Considering the section a mere author- | 
roperty, this proviso is | 


ing into those proceedings, as they are disclosed | 


was a provision that Congress should have power || 
to establish temporary governments in the Terri- || 


There was a distinct pro- | 


first proposal—silent, it is true, but as emphaticas | 


| tion, which had been exercised by the Congress of | 


and which had only been acquiesced in under a | 














as another important provision in the new Consii- 
_ tution, but without expressing any opinion as to 
|| its construction. This is the substance of what 
Mr. Madison says in the two numbers of the Fed. 
eralist; and I submit that they do not support the 
inference of the Senator from New York. 

’ But these are only the skirmishers which pre- 
cede the main body of the argument of the hop- 
| orable Senator. It is to legislative precedents and 
1 judicial decisions that he looks for the establishment 


| of the construction of this section of the Constity- 
tion for which he so earnestly contends. | ask 
the attention of the Senate to a ‘brief review of 
_ those precedents and decisions. 

Legislative precedents.—The first legislative pre. 
cedent on which the Senator from New York re- 
lies, as evincing the sean of Congress to inter- 
fere with slavery in the Territories, is the act 
passed on the 7th August, 1789, recognizing the 
ordinance of 1787, and adapting its provisions to 
the new form which the Government had assumed, 
This was followed by several acts, by which that 
ordinance was applied to the Siates created in the 
| Northwestern Territory. 
| Mr. President, if there be any peculiarity in the 
Opinion which I entertain of this celebrated erdi- 
nance, I claim for it only the dispassionate consid- 
eration of Senators. I proceed, then, to say, that 
this ordinance, so much denounced on the one 
hand and eulogized on the other, so far as relates 
to the question we are considering, has had, in my 
judgment, a very undue degree of importance as- 
cribed to it. Whether you look to the ordinance 
itself, to the recognition of it -in 1789, or its sub- 
sequent application by Congress to the several 
States created under it, there is nothing in all or 
any of these considerations which can, in the re- 
motest degree, affect the question of the power of 
Congress, under the Constitution, to inhibit sla- 
very in the territories. Consider, sir, under what 
circumstances and by whom this ordinance was 
| adopted; who were the parties to the articles of 
cession on which it was founded, and what was 
its object. The parties to that cession were the 
State of Virginia on the one hand, and the United 
States on the other; and the object of the ordi- 
|| nance was to give effect to the cession by which 
|| Virginia had transferred to the United States both 
| soil and jurisdiction in the territory to which it 
applied. Its provisions were then to be tested by 
the terms of the cession made by Virginia, to which 
it was intended to give eflect; and if it conformed 
to these, no man might be permitted to question 
its validity. Now, Virginia wasa sovereign State. 
Her gt. was as yet undiminished by the 
‘| concessions subsequently made by the several 
States on the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
She stood alone and absolute in her sovereignty, 
unfettered in the exercise of her | gislative power 
save by her own constitution. She was propri- 
etor of the soil, and had ave jurisdiction over 
persons in the Northwestern Territory. She had 
the same right of legislation there as over agy por- 
tion of the State. It was competent to Virginia to 
| abolish slavery in that Territory or throughout the 
| State, or, in advance, to declare that it should not 
exist there. The rights which she possessed she 
had power to transfer to others. She did trans- 
fer to the United States both soil and jurisdiction 
of and over that territory; and, as her alienee, 
the United States acquired whatever right Virginia 
had. The only question, then, which could arise, 
_would be, whether the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion was competent to receive the transfer. I agree 
that, in the infinite variety of the human mind, its 
illimitable capacity to generate controversy on any 
and on every subject, this might have been a ques- 
tion; but subsequent events have relieved us from 

whatever difficulty it presented. Congress did 

receive the cession, after a scrutiny of the title of 
Virginia, and was thereafter estopped to question 
that title, and bound to fulfill the conditions on 
which she had received the transfer of it. It was 
an “engagement entered into before the adoption 
of the Constitution,’ which, by the sixth article 
of that instrument, was declared@to be ‘as valid 
inst the United States under this Constitution 

/ asunder the Confederation.” The act of 1789, 
therefore, which recognizes and adopts the ordi- 
| nance of 1787, and those subsequent acts which 
apply its provisions to the States which were 
formed in the Northwestern Territory, were not 
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ssed in the exercise of the power conferred ‘by | opinion on this question, one of the judges advert- 
the Constitution to make rules and regulations | ed to the fact that Congress had established terri- 
for the government of Territories, but in simple | torial governments in territory yet occupied by 
fulfillment of the engagement entered into by the | Indian tribes, and did not therefore deal with them 
Congress of the Confederation manifested by the |, as nations. This case may, | apprehend, be dis- 
acceptance of the cession from Virginia. missed without further remark. 

But the Senator from New York does not sto The case of Gratiot vs. the United States, 14 
here. He refers to the acts of Congress whieh || Pet. Reports, 534, is next referred to. There the 
prohibit the introduction of slaves into the Tepri- || question was, whether the power given to Con- 
jories Of Mississippi and Louisiana, and would 1 gress to dispose of the public lands was limited to 

| 








infer, that since this was done while they were || a power to sell, or included also a power to lease. 
Territories, it was an exercise of the power to || lt was a grave question, if gentlemen please so to 
regulate slavery in the Territories of the United || consider it, for the decision of so high a wibunal, 
States. I submit to you, sir, that the honorable || but certainly cannot aid us in our present inquiry, 
Senator has misapprehended the soarce of the au- || the object of whith is to ascertain whether, under 
thority exerted by Congress in those laws. It || a power to dispose of the public lands, Congress 
was the commercial power under which they were || has jurisdiction ever the persons occupying them 
ssed—under which Congress claimed the right || —a pretension, the asseruon of which would in- 
to regulate the traffic in slaves in the United States || volve us in immediate controversy with several of 
and its Territories, not the power to make rules || the States of the Union. 
and regulations for the disposal of the Territories; || ‘The remaining case is that of the American In- 
and this, too, has been questioned in their own |; surance Company vs. Canter, 1 Pet. Reports, 542. 
supreme judicial tribunal by miore than one of the | It approaches the question which we are consider- 
learned judges who preside there. If, then, the || ing, and leaves it undecided. The question in con- 
act of 1789, adapting the ordinance of 1787 to the || troversy in that case was*the validity of a sentence 
new form which the Government had assumed, || of a Conrt of Admiralty in the Ferritory of Flori- 
and the subsequent acts passed on the formation | da. The government had been organized by Con- 
of the several States in the Northwestern Terri- | gress, an the territorial legislature had estab- 
tory, were but the fulfillment of an engagement en- || lished the court. The validity of the sentence was 


tered into before the adoption of the Constitution, | affirmed, and the right of Congress to establish the 
and by it rendered obligatory on the new Govern- || 


| territorial government; but whether that right was 
ment, as we have seen; and if the acts in relation 


| derived from this particular clause of the Constitu- 
to bringing slaves into Mississippi and Louisiana |, tion, or resulted by necessary implication from the 


are referable alone to the commercial power,—then || power toacquire territory, as in that case by treaty, 
it is clear that the construction of the section which || was left undecided in that and in every other case 
gives to Congress power to dispose of the territo- | which has fallen under my observation. 
ries and other property of the United States, for || These are all the judicial decisions which have 
which the Senator from New York contends, can 
receive no aid from the acts to which he has re- 
ferred. These legislative precedents, thérefore, 
vanish as the mists of the morning. cited, 
Passing from these, the Senator from New York || 
next endeavors to establish his proposition by a 
reference to judicial decisions. I confess,,sir, lL 
was startled by the assertion that this power, as | 
derived from the clause we are considering, and in 
the extent which the Senator claims for it, had | 
ever been affirmed by judicial decision, but I was || territory when assembled in convention to form a 
relieved by the reference to the cases which were || constitution preparatory to their admission as a 
cited to prove it. I will not detain the Senate by || State. I have been examining the first of these 
reading them. A very brief reference to them will \ opinions, not with a view to deny the existence of 





| and I think it must now be obvious that they can- 


the several opinions which are maintained in rela- 
| tion to slavery in the territories, of which the first 
asserts the power of Congress; the second, that of 
the territorial legislature, subject to the disapproval 


serve to show that they do in fact decide nothing || the power, but to ascertain whether it is derived | 
from that clause of the Constitution on which the | 
Senator from New York relies for its support, and | 


in relation to-the question we are considering. 
The first is the case of McCullough vs. the State | 
of Maryland, 4 Wheat., 420. Now, the moment || | trust that | have shown that it cannot be so de- 
this case is mentioned, every professional man |) rivéd. 

recognizes the fact that it is totally inapplicable to The second opinion is, that the power to decide 
our present inquiry—that the question which we || whether slavery shall or shall not exist in a terri- 
are now considering did not come before the court || tory belongs to the territorial legislature, subject, 
in any aspect of the case, and consequently could || of course, to a disapproval of their acts by Gon. 


not have been decided. The question in that case || gress. Now, sir, | cannot by any effort of imagi- | 


was, whether Congress had power to establish | 
a bank; and if, incidentally, in illustrating his 
opinion, any one of the judges had asserted that 
Congress had established territorial governments | 


nation conceive of a greater bundle of absurdities 
than is involved in such a proposition. 


ject, but that it belongs to the territorial legisla- 


under the clause on which the honorable Senator || ture. Yet all the powers which are exercised by | 


relies, he will agree with me that such an assertion 
would not have been a judicial decision, but a mere 
obiter dictum, entitled to just so much respect as || it doés’ not possess—and then, though it had no 
the legal attainments of the individual expressing original power over the subject, it may still nega- 
tive and render invalid the. act of the territorial 
legislature. ’ 
There is yet another opinion, and that is, that 
the power to determine this and all other questions 
connected with it belongs to tlre people of the. Ter- 


that legislature are to be derived from Congress— 


ject which was not under the onsideration of the 
court. What was said by the court in that case 
was as follows: tsa 

“The power to ‘ make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States’ is not more comprehensive than the power 
‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution’ the. powers of the Government. 
Yet all admit the constitutionality of a territorial govern- 
ment, which is a corporate body.’’ 

Certainly, the constitutionality of a territorial 
government, created by Congress, is universally 
admitted; but how does that decide that the power 
of Congress is derived from this. clause? The court 
did not intend to decide, and did not in fact de- 
cide, that question. 

The case next referred to by the Senator is that 
of the Cherokee N ation vs. the State of Georgia, 
5 Pet. Reports, 44, in which the question was, 
whether this Indian tribe*was a foreign nation in 
that sense. which would enable them to maintain 
their suit in that court. And, in illustrating: his 








exercising the delegated and limited powers con- 
ferred upon them by an act of Congress, but when 
they have increased in numbers sufficiently to form 
a State constitution with a view to admission into 
the Union. That, as | understand it, is the south- 


of my constituents, [ desire to present to the Senate. 


consideration of which is more important. It is 
that which, conceding the power of Congress to 
establish territorial governments, from whatever 
source the power may be derived, nevertheless 
limits its exercise, denying the right to interfere 
With the subject of slavery. I have said, and en- 
deavored to maintain, that the power of Congress 
over the Territories, in the extent which is claimed 
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| tory to its admission as a State. 


| 
{ 


j 


| and sovereign right to decide between free and slave 


|, been referred to by the Senator from New York, | 
| not subserve the purpose for which they were 


I have stated in an earlier part of this argument | 


of Congress; and the third, that of the people of the | 


Ap Itassumes | 
| that Congress has no original power over the sub- | 


and thusCongress is made to confer a power which | 
ritory, not while they are in the chrysalis state, || 


ern ground, and this is the view which, in behalf 


But there is another branch of the subject, the | 





‘ Senare. 








for it, cannot be derived from the clause of the 
Consutation on which the Senator from New York 
relies. But | do not, therefore, deny its existence. 
On the contrary, if | am asked whether Congress 
has the power to eswblish territorial governments, 


| L answer theginquiry in the affirmative; without 


doubt it has, but it is a power which, though ex- 
| clusive, is not unlimited. It results from*our na- 
tionality—from the power to make war, and to 
conclude treaties, and the consequent right to ac- 
quire territory. The right to acquire includes the 
right to use—to enjoy; and government is indispens- 
able to use and enjoyment. Such is the doctrine 
stated by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the 
American Insurance Company vs. Canter, before 
referred to. Thus the power to govern results 
from the power to acquire, and that is itself conse- 
quent to the war and treaty-making power; but it 
is a power limited to the single purpose of govesn-. 


|| ing the territory until it is in a condition to govern 


itself by the formation of a constitution prepara- 
It springs from 
| the relation of principal and dependent, and is 
limited by the duration of that dependence. The 

purpose is, to train up a nation of freemen, and to 

fit them to share in the privileges of this Union. 

Whatever is necessary to this object Congress is 
| authorized to do, and bound to do, and equally to 
abstain from every other exercise of power. -When 
the Territory becomes a State—or rather when its 
| people form a State constitution with a view to 
| admission into the Union, they have the exclusive 





| labor; and if the spirit of the Constitution is con- 
| formed to, they will be left free to decide that ques- 
| tion, unembarrassed by any previous legislation of 
| Congress. 

1 desire briefly to recapitulate the foregoing posi- 
tions, to connect them with the argument which 
follows.. You derive the pewer to acquire terri- 
tory. How? Not by an express grant, but by 
implication from the war and treaty-making power. 
You derive the power to govern the territory ac- 
quired. How? Not by an express grant, but by 
implication, as necessary to the enjoyment of the 
territory acquired. And this power is vested in 
Congress. Why? Because by the Constitution 


|| all legislative power is vested in that body; and 


\| legislative power must be exercised in framing the 
| organic law of a territory. But the power, though 
exclusive, is not unlimited. It must be exercised 
within the pale’of the Constitution, for the specific 
purpose, the necessity of accomplishing which 
gives rise to the implication, and, since it concerns 
a subject in which all have acommon and an equal 
interest, with a strict regard to that communion 
and equality of interest. It cannot violate the right 
of a citizen, which is derived from or recognized 
|| by the Constitution. It cannot Mdefinitely pro- 
|| long the tutelage of the territory. In relation to a 
common property, it cannot violate the equality of 
right which belongs to every citizen. 

In organizing a territorial government, Congress 
is bound to give security to the inhabitants of the 
|| territory, to respect the rights of the citizens of 
the United States in and to the property while it re- 
mains common, and to provide for the termination 
of its dependent territorial condition as soon as the 
| inhabitants are in sufficient numbers to be admitted 
i into the Union. Meanwhile, it is a common prop- 
‘erty, which every citizen has an equal right to en- 
| joy. Congress may regulate the manner of enjoy~ 
‘| ‘ment, but that regulation must not be inconsistent 
‘| with the equality which belongs to a common 
{| property. kt is m strict analogy to, or rather it ie 
the precise case of, a corporation holding a com- 
|| mon property. On this subject, Vattel says, book 1, 
| ch. 20, p. 113: , 
| AU the members of a corporation have an equal right to 
| oo tae Bat, respecting the manner 
| of ditions as th think proper, provided that regula- 


ded 

re; 

|) tions be not inconsistent with that equality o right which ought 
|| to be preserved in 2 communion of properd Thus, a corpo- 
"ration may determine the use of a common forest or a com- 
|| mon pasture, either allotting it to all the members, accord- 
| ing to their wants, or allotting each an equal share ; but they 
|| have not a right to exclwle any one of the » OF to make 


|, distinction to his disudeantage, by assigning him a less share 

|| than that of the others.” 

|| Now, if this principle be true, if it is obviously 

property of a corpora- 
ive its precise anclogy to, 

entity with, the principle 


|| just in its application to the 
\ tion, who does not 
or rather its 
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which is involved in the question under considera- || 
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will be exclusively enjoyed by the citizens of one- 


tion? The several States of this Union, associated || half of the States of the Union. 


under our Federal charter, constitute one great || 


I inquire of Senators on what principle such le- 


corporation, of which the citizens of the several || gislation can be justified? Why may nota south- 


States are corporators; and the Federal Govern- 
ment represents the body of the corporation. The | 
territory of the United States naps the limits || 
and jurisdiction of any individual State, whether 

acquired by conquest or by treaty, is so acquired 
by the common efforts of all the citizens of the 
United States, and constitutes one vast common, 
belonging to the corporation, to which every cor- 
porator has an equal right. In the exercise of 
your legislative power, constituting the body of | 
the corporation, you may prescribe the manner in 

which this common property may be enjoyed, but | 
you must take care that your regulations are ‘‘ not 

inconsistent with that equality which ought to be | 
preserved in a communion of property.” You | 
may regulate its enjoyment in such manner as 
may be most conducive to the interest of all, but 
you cannot ‘‘exclude any one of the number,” or 
*‘make a distinction to his disadvantage.’’ The 
territory of the United States is the common prop- |, 
erty not of this Government, but of all the citizens I} 
of the United States. As their general agent, in- | 
vested with legislative power, Congress has the || 
right to organize a government for this territorial | 
dependency, and, under the clause of the Consti- 
tution so often referred to, to make all ‘‘ needful |) 
rules and regulations for the disposal’’ of the soil, | 
but whether in the exercise of the one power or | 


the other, this principle of equality, which is inhe- I him is murder. 
rent in, and inseparable from, acommon property, || guardianship of the law. 


must be sacredly adhered to. You cannot forbid 
any citizen from entering into such territory. You 
cannot limit the right of ingress to any given num- | 
ber of States, which you will designate by name, | 
in exclusion of the rest. You cannot confine that 
right of entry to the non-slaveholding States, and 
exclude the slaveholding States from enjoying it. || 
These propositions will not be denied. If it 
seemed to you expedient to settle this territory 
exclusively with laborers, to exclude all non-pro- || 
ducers and capitalists, literally to execute the curse | 
consequent on the sin of our first parents, that 
man should earn his bread by the sweat of his || 
brow, and to force him to do so by his actual 
manual labor in the cultivation of the soil, your 
powers would be inadequate to such a purpose; 
for you could not deny to the citizen the right of || 
taking with him the means of dispensing with 
daily labor. As a general proposition, it will be 
admitted that you could not make the right of 
emigration dependent upon the condition that the 
emigrant should leave all his property behind. If 
not, whence do you derive the right to distinguish 
between different kinds of property? Is it not | 
obvious that the exercise of such a right would 
lead inevitably to the inequality which we have 
seen is forbidden in relation to that in which num- 
bers have a common and an equal interest? You 
would do by indirection what would be obviously 
inadmissible by a direct exercise of power. You 
cannot provide by law that the inhabitants of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and other non-slave- | 
holding States, and they alone, shall be permitted 
to settle in Oregon. You cannot say that the in- 
hebitants of those States shall have any exclusive 
rivileges in the entry and occupation of the public 
Code there. You cannot declare that they shall 
have the right of entering and occupying those 
lands at a lower price per acre, or on more favor- 
able terms as to the time of payment, than you | 
allow to emigrants from the slaveholding States. | 
You cannot forbid an emigrant from a non-slave- | 
holding State from taking his property into the || 
territory. By what authority do you exercise | 


(| man? 


| right to his service and labor. 


| For the first-mentioned offence, the slayer would _| 


ern planter as well as a northern farmer take with 
him the means by which they pursue their respect- 
ive occupations? If the one 1s disposed to culti- 
vate the soil, and the other to beopmea herdsman, 
why has not one as much right to take his negroes 
with him as the other has to take his flock? The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batpwin] answers 
this inquiry by saying that negroes are not prop- 
erty; and, fearing that this is too large a proposi- 
tion, corrects himself by saying that they are not 


| property, at least in the sense if which this term 


is applied to other objects of property. Now, sir, 
I desire to inquire whence has the Senator derived 
this distinction? Is it founded upon any principle 
of reason? Is it sustained by any recognized au- 
thority? Is it not a mere phantom of an imagina- 
tion excited in the pursuit of a particular theory ? 
Has not man, in all time, been the property of 


does not attest this truth? 
the laws ofa State wher® slavery exists make be- 
tween this and every other species of property? 
What distinction do the laws of the United States 
make? What is property in a slave? It is the 
You cannot deal 
with him as with inanimate-or merely animal sub- 


jects of property. Justice, humanity, the laws of || 


the State forbid it. His life is protected. ‘To kill 
His person also is under the 
You cannot inflict un- 
necessary and excessive whipping. You cannot 
withhold from him proper food and sustenance nor 
comfortable clothing. And you cannot require 
from him more labor than he is able to perform. 


_ be liable to be punished as for the murder of a white 


| property remains. 


|| commorant in, a State 


man. For the others he would be subject to in- 


| dictment, and punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment.—(Hotchk. 779.), 1 speak of the laws of my 


own State, but I doubt not there are similar laws in 
the other slaveholding States. Still, the right of 
It is a right to his service and 


labor. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Baup- 


win] contends that slavery is created by statute, | 
_and has no existence beyond the limits of the State 


enacting it, and relies upon the decisions of certain 
State courts to support his position. The honora- 


| ble Senator mistakes the extent of those decisions. 
| In their utmost limit they merel 


affirm, thata 
slave who is brought within the limits of a State 


|| whose laws forbid slavery thereby becomes free. 


Now, how far these decisions can be sustained in 
relation to a slave the property of a citizen of the 
United States who is merely travelling through, not 
here slavery is prohibited, 
is a question which may hereafter be submitted to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 


| States. I do not deal with it now, because it is not 
| material to my present purpose. 


With reference 
to the question which we are considering, all that 


| it is necessary for me to maintain is, that the prop- 


erty of a master in his slave continues beyond the 
limits of the State in which he dwells, and until 
he comes within the jurisdiction of a State where 
slavery is forbidden by law; for, if this -pésition 


be sustained, it necessarily follows that a citizen | 


_ of the United States owning a slave may emigrate 


withhim to the Territory of Oregon, and still hold 
him there, because there is no law in that Territory 
which forbids slavery, nor any other law of an 

description, it having been universally conceded, 
in the progress of this discussion, notwithstanding 
some contrary pretensions in the commencement 
of it, that the regulations agreed upon and adopted 


such a power in relation to the emigrant from a | by some squatters on the public lands in that Terri- 


slave State? Do-you not perceive that it violates 
the principle of equality, indirectly, to be sure, 
but as palpably as if the inhibition to the citizen 
of a slaveholding State were enacted in terms. 


Consider its effects. “The citizens of the non- | 
slaveholding States will exercise their right of | 
emigration, because they are permitted to take | 
theic property with them without restraint. The 

citizens of the slaveholding States, to whom this | 
right is denied, must remain where they are. Thus, | 
a territory which belongs to all thevcitizens of the | 


United Siates, in which the interest of each one is || 


tory cannot be dignified with the name or invested 
with the efficacy of laws.* 


* In the remarks submitted to the Senate on this occasion, 
I confined myself to the rights of a proprietor of slaves in 
the ‘l'erritory of Oregon, because that alone was the subject 
of the bill. .A different question will be presented in rela- 
tion to New Mexico and California. There are existing 
laws in those territories which forbid slavery ; and the in- 
quiry Will be, whether those laws will continue in force after 
the exchange of flags under the treaty. Reserving the full 
consideration of this question for its appropriat® occasion, I 
make now the following brief remarks : . 

The general rule is, that the preéxisting laws of a con- 
quered or ceded country continue in force until altered by 


undeniably and exactly equal to that of any other, || the nation acquiring it; but this rule is subject to modifica- 











What page of history, sacred or profane, | 
What distinction do | 
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Senate, 





The question recurs as to the proprietary inter. 
est of the master in his slave. Is it confined to the 
limits of the State in which he lives, or does it con. 

| tinue to exist beyond those limits? The cases re. 
| ferred to by the Senator from Connecticut do no, 
| touch that question; they only decide that it ceases 
| when the slave is voluntarily brought within the 
| limits of a State whose laws forbid its continuance 

The Maryland case cited by the Senator is equally 
inapplicable. That was decided under a law 6f 

Virginia which forbade a.non-resident slave from 

remaining in that State beyond a certain limited 

time, and it therefore still leaves open the question 
we are considering. 

Mr. President, having, I trust, shown that the 
cases referred to by the Senator from Connecticy, 
do not sustain the position for which he contends 
which is, that the proprietary interest of a master 
in his slave ceases when he carries him beyond 
the limits of the State in which he resides, I pro- 
ceed to state this proposition: Slaves are recognized 
as property not merely by the laws of the State in 
which the owner resides, but also by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, and conse- 
quently, within the sphere of the operation of that 
Constitution and-of those laws the proprietary 
interest of the master must continue to exist. 

Slaves are recognized as property by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 1 have before said that 
property in a slave is a right to his service or labor, 

‘he Constitution, article 4, seetion 2, describes a 
slave as a ‘* person held to service or labor,’’ and 
eres that- such slave escaping into another 
State shall not be discharged from service or labor 
| under any law or regulation of that State, but shall 
| be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 

such labor or service may be due: that is, to his 

/owner. Now, consider the slave in this case is 

| beyond the limits of the State whose laws it is 

|| said, and they alone, create the slavery to which 
he is subject. According to the argument against 
which I am contending, his master cannot hold 
him by virtue of those State laws; yet he is still 
| recognized as a slave, as a person held to service 
or labor. 1 inquire, by what law is his condition 
of slavery thus recognized? And the answer is, 
by the supreme law of the land—by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. But this supreme law 
does more. It not only recognizes him as a slave, 
although he is beyond the limits of the State, under 
whose laws alone it is said he is held in slavery, 
but it still holds him to this condition of slavery, 
although he is within the limits of ‘a State whose 
laws absolutely forbid the existence of slavery. 

| Thus, then, if slavery is created by the law of a 

State, the Constitution of the United States comes 

in aid of that law where it cannot operate by its 

own intrinsic force, and controls and silences the 
conflicting provisions of the laws of another State 
within whose limits the slave is found. If these 
| two States were sovereign independent States, not 
united by the federal bond which constitutes us 
one people, and which we have all agreed to con- 
sider as the supreme law, the owner of the slave 
| would have no claim but upon the comity of the 

State in which he was found for his delivery. The 

prohibition of slavery by such State would be im- 

| perative and resistless. It is made to yield—to 

|| what? Not to the law of the State, which itis 

'| said constitutes the man a slave, for he is beyond 

|| the limit within which that law can operate, but to. 

|| the Constitution of the United States, which re- 
cognizes him as a slawe, and enforces his surrender. 
ook now.at the practical operation of this 
|| clause of the Constitution, remembering that the 

|| question which we are considering is, whether a 

slave ceases to be so when he passes beyond the 














} 

| 

| tions. Whatever relates to political organization must be 

| excepted. The laws of a savage tribe would cease immedi- 
ately on the cession of their territory to a civilized nation. 
Laws conflicting with the rights of American citizens s¢- 

| to operate in New Mexico and California from the moment 

| of their delivery. An American Protestant can no longer be 

|| denied the free exercise of his religion there. The system 

| | 


cured by the Constitution of the United States, must cease 

| of peonage can no longer exist there. The Constitution of 
| the United States will become the supreme law in these 
| territories, as it is elsewhere in the United States, of which 
|! they will have become a part. The Mexicans who choose 
| to remain have, by the terms of the treaty, the privilege of 
| becoming American citizens, of being incorporated into our 
Union, of enjoying the privjeges secured by our Constitu- 
tion. An American citizen going there cannot be denation- 
alized, divested Of those privileges, and subjected to Mexi- 





can law. ‘ 
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limits of the State under whose law he is held as 
a siave, and this will, if possible, be still more ob- 
yious. The laws of Virginia allow, and those of 
Massachusetts forbid, slavery. A slave from the 
former State escapes into the latter; his owner 
ursues and claims him. Now, if the argument 
of the Senator from Connecticut be correct; if the 
slave can no longer be held as such, because the 
jaws of Virginia have ceased to bind him;then, 
unless some other law intervenes to operate. upon 
him, the answer of the authorities of Massachu- 
setts would be, This man has ceased to be your 
slave; he is beyond the reach of your laws which 
held him in slavery; he is under the protection of 
ours, which secure to him his freedom. The au- 
thorities of Massachusetts will not give this answer. 
And why? Because another law intervenes; be- 
cause the supreme law-of the land, the Constitution 
of the United States, declares, that a ‘* person held 
to service and labor’’ under the laws of one State, 
and escaping into another State, shall not be dis- 
charged from such service or labor under “ any 
jaw or regulatioh’’ of that other State, ** but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such labor or service may be due.’ The Consti- 
tution ge one that the fugitive shall not be dis- 
charged. But why is this? If the argument of 
the Senator can be maintained, he is already dis- 
charged by the mere fact of being beyond the limits 
of the State whose laws held him in slavery. The 
framers of the Constitution did not take the same 
‘view of this subject with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. They did not think that the man was 
discharged from having passed beyond the limits 
of Virginia. On the contrary, they held that he 
was still a slave, and provided that he should not 
be discharged, but should be delivered up to his 
owner. 

Mr. President, it is indeed singular, at this late 
day, when this Government has been administered 
under the existing Constitution for nearly three- 
score years, that it should be a question whether 
the property of a man in his slave—in other words, 
whether slavery is recognized by the Constitution 


of the United States. Why, sir, it lies at the | 


very foundation of ‘your Government; it is a basis 
of representation, an elemental principle of your 
Constitution, without which that Constitution 
would never have existed, and in conformity to 
which it is daily administered. The Constitution 
declares, that representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to numbers, 
“ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” Now, 
no one doubts that the other persons here spoken 
of were the slaves of the South, who are thus made 
to institute a basis of representation—one of the 
foundations of your representative Government, 
an elemental: principle of the Constitution itself. 
You call this a compromise, which you say you 
are disposed to observe, but not to allow the prin- 
ciple which it affirms to influence your legislation. 
Well, it is a compromise, just in the same sense 
in which every other stipulation in the Constitution, 


in relation to which a supposed diversity of in- | 


terests gave rise to conflicting opinions which were 


ultimately reconciled, is a compromise. In every | 


other sense it is a positive stipulation, a mutual 


agreement, a@ sine qua non, a condition without | 
which the Constitution could got have been formed. | 


You proposed a representation according to num- 
bers, and were answered by the South, that the 
nature of their occupations would necessarily for- 
bid the density of population which would grow 
up in other States, ino therefore they claimed the 


representation of three-fifths of their slaves—a’ 


political power to be exercised by them as their 
owners. You acquiesced in the reasonableness 
of this claim then, and it became art of our 
Constitution—an express, well-underStood stipu- 
lation in the bond which unites us, and which you 
are bound-to fulfill now, not merely literally, but 
in its spirit and according to its intent. 

But, however this may be, whether it be a com- 
promise which you reluctantly yielded, or a sti 
ulation in which for the sake of union you freely 
acquiesced, there it is, a part of the Constitution 
which we are all bound to observe. We recognize 
it in the daily operations of our system—here, 
everywhere where Government has a function to 
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perform: It encounters you in this Chamber, in 
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you in th \ in-question is supposed to have been a slave in 
the other extreme of the Capitol, in the Executive | South Carolina—to take a common case, the body 
mansion, nay, if you please so to consider it, it | servant of his master. That master, desirous of 
darkens the judgment-seat. Can we then be told, | going to St. Augustine, taking his servant with 
and told here, that slavery is not recognized by the || him, goes before the collector of the port in com- 
Constitution of the United States—that it depends, || pany with the captain of the veead, und there 
and depends only on the laws of the State where | in conform#ity to the requisitions of the act of 
it exists? It is plainly written in the charter of || Congress of the 2d March, 1807 (2 Peters’ 
our Union. Break that charter if you will, we | Laws U.S., 429,) they make out and 8 bscribe 
will not; but do not hold us to its stipulations || duplicate manifests of this servant specifying his 
without fulfilling thm on your part according to | name, age, stature, &c., with the name and place 
their spirit and intent. | of residence of the owner or shipper, and deliver 
Slaves are also recognized as property by the laws | them to the collector, &ec., before whom the cap- 
of the United States. , | tain, with the owner or shipper must make oath 
_ In the decennial apportionment of Representa- || that this negro was not imported or brought into 
tives among the several States, conforming to the | the United States from and after the Ist day of 
provision of the Constitution to which I have just January, 1808, and that, under the laws of the 
referred, Congress has included three-fifths of the || State, he is held to service or labor. Thereupon, 
slaves, and in imposing direct taxes has made this | the collector is to certify these proceedings on the 
recognition yet more distinctly. I refer, among || manifests, one of which he is to deliver to the eap- 
others, to the act of 1813, 3 Pet. Laws U.S., 22. || tain with a permit authorizing him to proceed to 
The third section declares that direct taxes shall || the port of his destination. These are the pro- 
be laid ‘on the value of all lands, lots of grounds, || visions of the act of Congress in relation to vessels 
with their improvements, dwelling-houses, and || of forty tons or more, “sailing coastwise from 
slaves.’” The seventh section relates to the list to | * any port of the United States to any port within 
be required of the property ‘ taxable asaforesaid,’’ || * the jurisdiction of the same, having on board any 
and includes ‘slaves’? by name. The tenth sec- || ‘ negro, mulatto, or person of color, for the pur- 
tion provides for the valuation of ‘* slaves.” ‘The || ‘ pose of transporting them to be sold or disposed 
eleventh relates to the ‘**slaves’’ of absentees. The || ‘ of as slaves, or to be held to service or labor.”” 
twelfth provides for the assessment of the value of | The act, moreover, provides for the granting of a 
the ‘‘slaves.”? The twenty-first section authorizes || permit to land such slaves on the arrival of the 
the collector to epforce the collection of the tax || vessel at her port of destination. 
“by distress and sale of the goods, chattels, or \| Now, sir, here is a law of the United States 
effects of the persons delinquent,” and when these || which’ expressly recognizes the slavery of this 
are insufficient, the twenty-second section empow- | negro, which authorizes his transportation from 
ers him to sell so much of the-real estate as may || the State under whose laws he is held as a slave 
be sufficient to satisfy the tax. By the act of the || to another State, there to be sold or disposed of as 
26th April,j1816, 2 Peters’ Laws U.S., 302, in the || a slave, or to be held to service or labor, which 
sixteenth section, it is provided * that in all cases || requires the evidence of the ownership before this 
in which a tax shall be charged for slaves, the real || permit is granted; and yet we are told that by this 
estate of the person charged therewith may be sold | act of transportation, thus regulated and autho- 
therefor, in the same manner as for a tax due || rized by an act of Congress, this man becomes free. 
thereon; but no slave sold for taxes shall be pur- | I will not trespass upon the time of the Senate by 


chased on behalf of the United States.’’ By a || a further exposure of the fallacy of sach a posi- 


previous law, the goods and chattels of a delin- || tion, 


quent, in which his slaves were included, were || The Senator from New York [Mr, Dix] has 
first to be proceeded against before his real estate || adduced the obiter dicta of learned judges in sup- 
was sold; and by this section, real estate might be || port of his argument on this question, whether 
sold for a tax assessed on slaves, it is presumed, || negroes are recognized as property by the laws of 








. 


to protect the Government against the concealment || the United States? I present not a mere obiter 
of such slaves from the collector. | dictum of Judge Baldwin in the Supreme Court of 
_ Thus, then, it appears that Congress, proceed- | the United States. Im the case of Groves et al. vs. 
ing to carry into effect a clause of the Constitution, || Slaughter, 15 Pet. Rep., 449, he says: 
has imposed a tax upon slaves eo nomine, and, in “1 feel bound to consider slaves as property by the laws of 
the same manner as it has taxed other property, || the United States before the adoption of the Constitution, 
that it has provided for the return, assessment, or || and from the first settlement of the Colonies ; that this right 
valuation and sale of the slaves so taxed, and with- || °f Property exists Independently of the Constitution, which 
doubt th k : hold || does not create, but recognizes and protects it from viola- 
out doubt there are many persons who now ho | tion by any law or regulation of ang State, in the cases to 
slaves or their issue under a title derived from the || which the Constitution applies. It Was a principle of the 
United States, by purctrases at sales made by their | Doren a Af orypo ange st dies Sa 
‘ c | bon of independence at’n ‘8 ore , ie jot- 
officers under the ——— of ae —— a _— | fied ‘the refusal of liberty to persons of a particular color,’ 
~—. sales — _ ee enti 4 t Be ni- || and that those to wien Otte ee at were their 
tates, and yet it 18 sal ere, in the Senate || owners. (1 Lawe Uni tates -) In the 7th article of 
of the United States, that slaves are not recognized || the preliminary treaty of peace with Great ag yr is 
. ; : || this expression : negroes or other property. (Id., sO 
oe by the laws of ee States. : || in the 7th article of the definitive article, (id., 204,) whieh 
Again: Senators will probably recollect the in- conclusively shows the then accepted understanding of the 
quiry which I took the liberty to address to the | country ; and that it was not different after the adoption of 
Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. Batpwin,] in the || the Constitution, appears as conclusively by the Ist article 
Seiad : || of the treaty of Ghent, which reters to ‘any slave or other 
course of his argument, viz: Whether a slave || psi jute property.’ (Id., 694.) It would be a strange posi- 
embarking in the service of his master on board | tion, indeed, if we were to consider slaves as persons only, 
of a vessel in the port of Charleston, and proceed- || and not property; in, oe ee eae 
i 3 j nations, and yet declare them ; ; r 
ing to St. Augustine, would Gareby pesome free | diplomatic relations with them, and ip the most solemn in- 
as soon as he passed beyond the limits of South || ternational acts, from 1782 to 1615.” 
‘arolina? in | : : 
oe i ea of — Lap mage Rey | To show that this reference has more authority 
18 Ay he » nat & aon cae. h ae '| than that of a mere obiter dictum, I quote what the 
orable Sena a =e aware ae aes of passed || learned judge says in reference to it: 
a law expressly recognizing the relation of master || In other times, and in another department of this Gov- 
and se in precisely — a a he say8, | ernment, | have expressed my opinion on this subject. I 
**as Congress have in fact passed a law to regu- || have done it in judgment in another place.”—1 Baldwin's 
late the coastwise transportation of slaves, it has | Rep., 516. 
been supposed. that during their passage the former | Now, sir, I claim to have established my posi- 
“Tegal relation.would continue;” and yet, because | tion, that negroes held to service and labor under 


the vessel is sailing under the flag of the United | the laws of a State are recognized as property by 
States, and not of the particular State in which the |‘ the Constitution and laws ofthe United Beates in the 
owner and his slave reside, the Stnator gravely | same sense in which every other object of man’s 
expresses the opinion that such a slave would be- | dominion is considered as property—nay, even in 
come free. Without doubt he is sincere. Far be || a higher sense, since, under that stitution and 
it from-me to question his sincerity; but, testing || those laws, they give to the owner political rights 
the entire argument of the honorable Senator by | which no other ies of property can -impart. 
this exemplification of his legal acumen, | think I || But if this is so, and if the territory of Oregon is 
may be spared the necessity of doing more than the common property of the people of the United 
exposing the fallacy of this position. The negro |i States, why should the holder of these slaves be 
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denied the right of going with them into this com- 
mon territory? In the settlement of these States 
ourancestors brought with them from Great Britain 
such of her laws as were applicable to their con- 
dition here. Is not the same thing true of emi- 
grants to Oregon, and with reference to the laws 
of the United States? In what spots within the 
limits of the Union, or its dependencies, does not 
the Constitution operate and constitute the supreme 
law? Ts the emigrant to Oregon beyond the pale 


|, belongs to the first of these classes, openly avows 
| his purpose. He dreams of extended empire. In 


of its protection, withdrawn from the sphere of its 
influence? Does he cease by that emigration to | 


be a citizen of the United States? What hinders 


such a citizen from going to Oregon and taking his | 


slaves with him? We have seen that they are 
recognized as slaves by the Constitution beyond 
the limits of the State in which they live; whynot 
within the limits of that Territory? Certainly not 
because slavery is ferbidden there by what the 
framers of this bill have been pleased to denomi- 
nate the “laws” of Oregon. 
ity is admitted by the express adoption of them in 
this bill. It is the authority of Congress, not of 
the legislature or convention of Oregon, which is to 
inhibit the existence of this institution there. We 
do not ask you to legislate for its allowance, but 


to abstain from legislation—to leave us free to go || 
there with our slaves under the protection of ex- |! 


isting laws. ‘The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Batpwin] tells us that a negro in Oregon, being 


Their want of valid- | 


j 
j 
| 


Republic floating over the North American con- 
| tinent. ' 
|| in the earlier discussions of the session, and now 


| Senator considers it as the sacred duty of an Amer- 
| ican statesman to acquire and preserve it as an 


| is this refuge to be reserved. 


'crease of their numbers. 


beyond the sphere of the laws which held him in || 


slavery, would become free. 
apprentice in like manner be discharged from his 


is protected and regulated by the jaws of the State in 
which the contract of apprenticeship is entered into, 
in the same manner as that of master and slave, 
and the operation of the State laws is as limited in 
the one case as in the other. But if the Senator 
is satisfied of the validity of his own argument— 
if a negro held in slavery here would become free 


by being carried to Oregon, why pass this bill? || 


Why would not an | 


Whence the necessity of prohibiting by law that | 


which is already forbidden—that which carinot 
legally exist now? The very fact of the insertion 
of such a provision in this bill is a concession of 
the invalidity of the argument by which it is at- 
tempted to sustain it, 

I have thus endeavored to show that Congress 
has no right to interfere with slavery either in the 


States or in the Territories; that slaves are prop- | 


erty in like manner as any other object of man’s 
dominion; that they are recognized as such by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States; that 
their condstion remains unchanged in every por- 
tion of the United States or dependencies, tuniess 
they become commor’nt in a State whose laws for- 
bid slavery; that apetner slavery shall or shall not 
exist depends upén the will of the States and of 
the people of the Territories, to be exercised in the 
formation of their constitution preparatory to their 
admission as States into the Union—an exercise of 
sovereign will which Congress has no constitu- 
tional power to influence or to embarrass by any 
previous legislation. But— 

2. If Congress has such power, is it just, expe- 
dient, consistent with the spirit of the Constitution, 
to exercise it? 

Those who advocate the exercise of this power 
may be divided into two classes, who act upon 
principles not merely distinct, but antagonist to 
each other. 

The first consists of statesmen who dream of 
extended empire, and coldly calculate on the most 
approved principles of political economy, the best 
means of stocking it with an efficient popula- 
tion. . 

The second is composed of gentlemen who are 
horrorsstricken at the contemplation of the evils of 
slavery; who denounce an institution of which 
they know nothing with a confidence which is ex- 
actly proportioned to their ignorance of it; who 
mourn over calamities which have no existence 
bat in their own distempered imaginations, and are 
therefore conscientiously opposed to the extension 
of slavery. A word or two in relation to each of 
these, remarking first that the concurrence of ac- 
tion between the advocates of this bill, thus im- 

led by considerations so variant and conflicting, 
eads irresistibly to the conclusion, that beyond all 
these the preservation and enlargement of the pre- 
ponderating influence of the non-slaveholding States 


! 


| why should not this same principle of political econ- || 
_omy be made to apply to the mongrel races which || 


| in the great scheme of political regeneration con- 
templated by the Senator from New Yark; and | 


|| tion of this law of political economy, by which the 
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in the councils of the Union is the governing mo- 
tive. . 


The Senator from New York, (Mr. Drx,] who 





imagination he sees the stars and stripes of this 
This is our destiny, dimly foreshadowed 


more distinctly exhibited to our view. The north- 
ern portion of this continent, in its whole extent, 
is to be subjected to our sway. The honorable 


asylum for the oppressed. In this labor of love 
his sympathies are, however, excited only by the 
sufferings of the Caucasian race, and for them alone 
The sons of Africa 
who. dwell among us, are not to be permitted to 
intrude. [tis found to be a well-settled principle 
of political economy, that in proportion as you add 
to the comforts of a people, you promote the in- 
If the negroes of the 
United States were suffered to join in this adven- 
ture, and become the cultivators ofa rich and virgin 
soil, under the influence of a more genial climate, 
the increase of their comforts and consequent mul- 
tiplication of their numbers, would conflict with 
the views of the honorable Senator. He considers 
ita sacred duty to promote the increase of the 
Caucasian race, and the decrease of every other. 
The negroes of the United States (the argument is 





eee eee 


| equally applicable to the free negro and the slave) 
indentures? ‘The relation of master and apprentice || 


must therefore remain pent up within their pres- 
ent limits, in many of the States working lands 
which are worn out by long-continued cultivation, | 
and which yield a seanty return for their labor, | 
that their numbers may decrease in obedience to | 
this law of political economy, while the Caucasian | 

| 


emigrant from foreign shores, the favored occupant || 


of a richer soil, revelling in comfort, shall increase, 
multiply, and replenish these western wilds. And 


now inhabit the country which we have acquired, | 
and are hereafter to acquire, in extending our sway 
over the North American continent? They surely | 
will not be fit coadjutors with the Caucasian race | 


| 


they, too, must therefore be subject to the opera- | 


increase of their numbers will be checked. 

Sir, this scheme is alike offensive to my judg- 
ment and my feelings. On the score of policy and 
of humanity it is equally exceptionable. I abjure 
with a feeling which each successive movement 





_of this Administration only serves to render more 


| sacrifice present and actual advantages. 


intense, all further acquisition of territory. We 
have already more, much more, than we govern 
well. The improvement of what we have would 
furnish ample scope for all our energies for a time 
beyond which it is not wise to anticipate, lest, m 
the vain pursuit of future and distant projects, we 
f this 


| question of territorial acquisition, whether for the 





Caucasian or any other race, could be presented 
simply on its own merits, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people would promptly 
reject it; but it is always accompanied by incidents 
which inflame the passions and bewilder the judg- 
ment. Heretofore, the glory of our arms with 
some, the anxious desire for peace on almost any 
terms with others, reconciled us to the injustice of 
coercing our neighbor to remove his landmarks; 
and now, instead of deploring an event which has 
brought upon us this distracting discussion, the 
Senator from New York recalls us to the recollec- 
tion of our destiny, in order to familiarize us to the 


' contemplation of the boundless empire which his 
| imagination discloses to his view. 


Mr. President, in évery form in which this en- 
largement of territory is proposed, I have resisted 
and will resist it, always with the qualification 
which I have*heretoYore stated, and need not re- 
peat, Itis unnecessary. We have an extent of 


| territory which is commensurate with all our wants, 


present and prospective. It is injurious. It retards 


the improvement of the rich heritage which we 


| 


| 


, by diverting our efforts and our means to 
the gratification of this lust of territorial acquisi- 
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might have been secured to the country by apply. 
ing to its improvement the millions which haye 
been expended in the prosecution of the Mexiran 
war! It ig dangerous. The federal principle js 
capable of expansion, and has received it to an ex. 
tent of which our fathers never dreamed; but even 
this has its limit, an extent beyond which the 
Central Government will be too feeble to resist the 
repeated shocks to which that extension will ex. 
pose it. I pray you also to observe, sir, that in 
this project of the honorable Senator every consid. 
eration of humanity to the blacks, which has been 
heretofore in the foreground in these assaults upon 
the peculiar institutions of the South, is quietly 
but entirely laid aside. They are to be destroyed 
(the process is gradual, by checking their increase,) 
to make room for a more efficient population of the 
Caucasian race. 

The second class which I have mentioned con. 
sists of those who are horror-stricken by the 
contemplation of the evils of slavery. They are 
influenced by higher considerations than those 
which enter into the cold calculations of the Sep. 
ator from New York. They are free-soil men; 
the very idea of slavery is horrible to them. They 
cannot tolerate the thought that this free Govern. 
ment should participate in any measure which 
may sustain an institution so steeped in iniquity, 
nay, that itshould abstain from any measure which 
may destroy it. Now, sir, if there be any war- 
rant for opinions like these—if these denuncia- 
tions have any foundation in truth and justice—if 
slavery, as it exists in the States of this Union, be 
what it is representeal to be in some of our public 

resses—if the denunciations which are uttered 

ere be at all consistent with the fact—if this 
| domestic and cherished institution of the South 
| be flagrantly. unjust, violative of the principles 
of humanity, incompatible with every dictate of 
religion, with every emotion of piety—what are 
| we, who live in the midst of it, who tolerate it, 
sustain it, defend it—who have received it from 
our fathers, and mean to transmit it to our chil- 
dren,—what are we but outcasts from every prin- 
| ciple which is dear to man in his association with 
his fellows, and yet more sacred in his account- 
ability tohisGod? If these things be true, then in 
' all those qualities which ennoble man, which ena- 
ble him, Deo juvante, to fulfill his duties to God and 
his fellow-men, we must shrink from a compati- 
son with the citizens of the non-slaveholding 
States of this Union. Justice, humanity, the love 
of God and our neighbor, in all those virtues which 
belong to man, they are our superiors. Is there 
any man who hears me, the citizen of any free 
State, who will have the arrogance to claim this 
superiority for them or for himself? And yet such 
a claim is the direct consequence of these denun- 
ciations. Sir, as the representative of a people 
among whom this institution exists—knowin 
them and honoring them, with no desire to offen 
any man, but with something more thon a mere 
desire to fulfill my duty, and my whole duty to 
them—I feel bound calmly but-frankly to say, and 
to say here, that these denunciations of slavery as 
it exists among them are the result of an igno- 
rance of the institution, its practical operation and 
effects, which could alone impart to them the con- 
fidence with which they are uttered. I will not 
humble myself or them by entering upon their 
vindication, but I propose an inquiry. 
Is there any full-grown man who dats me, who 
is endowed with the ordinary share of intellect 
which God in his mercy allots to his creatures, 
who does not know, that on this subject of slavery, 
a man’s opinions and feelings in relation to it de- 
nd upon the place of his birth,“his education, 
i associations, the habits and feelings and insti- 
tutions of the community in which he lives? Does 
any man doubt this? Let him for a moment con- 
| sider it. A man is born, educated, and continues 
to reside in a non-slavehelding State; he knows 
' nothing of the institution practically, nothing from 
his own observation; but from infancy. to age he 
' has been accustomed to hear of its horrors. The 
tales of the nursery first affrighted his infant ima- 
_ gination, and pictures of men languishing in chains, 
' or writhing in torture, and of a tyrant master ply- 
_ ing the lash which inflicts it, which he finds in his 
_ school-books, rivet upon his young mind the im- 

pression which they were calculated to make. 


er 





tion. What noble, valuable, and durable benefits || Can you wonder that such a man grows up with 
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an innate, irrepressible horror of an institution | 
which is productive of so much misery? And | 
when, having attained full age, he mingles with | 
the elders of the land, and finds that there are also | 
olitical considerations to strengthen his opposition — 
to it, that the preponderance of his party at home | 
may depend upon the activity of that opposition, 
are you surprised that he comes here prepared to | 
denounce this institution with an ardor which is | 
pe to the value of the stake for which 


e plays, and a confidence which is the exact | é 
i \| have been born and brought up in the midst of 
| 


measure of his ignorance of its practical operation 
and effect? 

Another man is born, educated, and resides in 
a State where slavery exists. The institution is 
familiarized to him in the earliest moments of his | 
life. Itis sustained by the parents whom he re- 
veres and loves. In their mild and gentle rule he 
sees nothing af the horrors, in the cheerful and 
merry countenances of the slaves he beholds none 
of the sufferings which are elsewhere said to at- 
tend it. The nurse who has watched over his in- 
fancy, on whose bosom he has reposed, whose | 
breast has been to him a fountain of life, isa slave; 
his first playmate, the companion of his boyish 
sports, the sharer of his childish revellings, is a 
slave. In his earliest wanderings from the pater- 
nal roof, an aged domestic of the family, his com- 
panion, protector, and guide, to whom he looks 
with affection and respect, isa slave. They who 
have watched over him in his hour of sickness, 
whom he has seen ministering to his aged parents 
with affectionate assiduity on their death-beds, 
and mourning their departurewith a sorrow which 
would not be comforted, these, too,are slaves. Can 
you wonder that such a man, with a consciousness 
that he is not himself a tyrant, with a convic- 
tion that his slaves are ‘cheerful and contented, | 
sees in this institution none of those horrors which 
affright the imaginations of others? 

Which of these two men has formed the most ‘ 
correct estimate of this institution? 
knows nothing of it personally, his judgment has 
been formed on the representations of others, 
whose means of information were as imperfect as | 
his own; the other has grown up with it, witnessed | 


its operation and effects, daily observing them from 


infancy to manhood. Let those who hear me 
judge. “f 

Take another test. The citizen of a non-slave- 
holding State, who has grown up with a cherished 
horror of slavery, and has found, on arriving at 
manhood, asuperadded motive for opposition to it 
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as a political institution, is tempted by the love of 
adventure, or hy whatever cause, to migrate to a 
slave State. The institution, in its practical opera- 
tion, is now before him, and he has thus an oppor- 
tunity to confirm or correct the opinions he had 
formed. What is the result? His horror of sla- 
very ceases. ‘ He sees a body of laborers cheerful 
and contented; he finds that the quantum of labor 
is less than is demanded elsewhere; he sees them 
fed, clothed, and ministered to in sickness and old 


tion have enabled him to speak to it, will affirm: 
that it is precisely those persons who have remayed 
from free States and become slaveholders who are 
most severe in their exactions from their slaves. 
It is perfectly natural that it should beso. They 
know these people only as laborers for whom they . 
| have paid a price, and demand from them the labor | 
which they have been accustomed elsewhere to see 


|| performed. They have not—it is impossible that 


| they should have—toward@them the same feelings 


of kindness and forbearance as those have who 


| them; who have played with them and labored 
| with them; who have laughed with them and wept 
| with them; and who, in hours of sickness and 
| sorrow, have ministered to and been ministered to 
by them. 
I trust, sir, the institutions of the South stand 
vindicated from the imputations which have been 
| cast upon themsthat, however our northern breth- 
_ren may be disposed to question their policy, they 
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and without any act of legislation on our part, it 
must result from the operation of our Constituvion 
and laws. [f we have resisted the acquisition, we 
are not responsible for its consequences. But to 
gentlemen who voted for tne treaty with Mexico, 
and who now make an outery against the exten- 
sion of slavery, | say you voted for the extension 
of slavery when you voted for‘the acquisition of 
territory, unless, in violation of the plainest prin- 
ciples of justice and the manifest spirit of the Con- 
stitution, you meant to appropriate that territory 
to one-half of the States, excluding the remainder 
from all participation in it. 

One more consideration: the country is sepa 
rated into two great political parties, who are di- 
vided on principles which they respectively believe 
to be important to the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people. I affirm the sincerity of my own 
convictions, and accord to others what | claim for 

‘i myself. The principles which we respectively 
maintain concern the great interests of the nation; 


| will agree that they are not so steeped ™ iniquity | but everything must yield to the excitement which 


as to exclude those who tolerate them from their 
right to participate equally in the enjoyment of 
| that which is the common property of the people 
| of the United States. And now, f[ ask, can this 
| exclusion be within the spirit of the Constitution? 
| Mr. President, the Senate has been told, and, | 
| unfounded as it is in fact, the declaration will be 
| reiterated, that the South has originated this dis- 
| cussion—that they are agitating this distracung 
| question. I say, simply and frankly, the fact is 
| notso. The discussion is forced upon us by our 
northern brethren. If they had contented them- 


| tory of Oregon, leaving the question of slavery 
| untouched, this discussion would never havearisen, 





| 12th section of this bill. It proposes by an act of 
| legislation, doubtful at least in relation to the ques- 
_ tion of constitutional power, to exclude the citi- 
| zens of one-half of the States from all participation 
_in a Territory which is the common property of 


all. -You say that slavery shall not exist in the | 
| ‘Territory of OUregon—that southern men shall not || 


| be permitted to go there with their slaves. We do 
| not ask you to say that slavery shall or may exist 

in that Territory; that we may be permitied to go 
| there with them. Weask you simply to withdraw 
| your prohibition, to say nothing, and then there 
| can be no discussion. You teil us that slavery 


| exists only by force of State laws; that the mo- | 


| ment we pass the boundary of the State they are 


| free; that Oregon is a free ‘Verritory, and that if we | 


carry our slaves there they will become free. Then, 
why legislate to forbid slavery there? If you are 
right, the thing is already done to your hands. 
| ‘Prove the sincerity of your belief by withholding 
| the prohibition, and leave us to test the correctness 
| of our opinion by carrying our slaves there in the 


you insist upon the enactment by which slavery is 


selves With organizing a government for the Terri- | 


| Why, sir, look at the practical operation of the | 


absence of such prohibition. You will not do this; | 


is produced by this agitating question. The free- 
soil demagogue, mounted on his political hobby, 
breaks through your ranks, and both parties are 
_ thrown into confusion. 
| To my political friends—to those with whom 
I have voted in resisting the acquisition of terri- 
tory—I say, adhere to the principle which gov- 
erned you then. You sought to exclude this ques- 
tion from our national councils by resistance to 
territorial acquisition. In this you have failed. 
What remains but to refuse all legislative interfe- 
rence with a question so pregnant with danger to 
the integrity of the Union? | address myself also, 
in a perfectly respectful spirit, to gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber—to my political op- 
ponents. To them I appeal to adhere to those 
|| principles of policy which they have recently and 
|| publicly proclaimed. In the resolytions of the 
|| Democratic Convention at Baltimore, I find it sol- 
|| emnly resolved, as a cardinal principle of Demo- 
| cratic faith— 
« That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 


interfere with or control the domestic jnstitutions of the 
several States,”? 


|| And again: 

‘That all efforts of the abolitionists or others made to 
| induce Congress to interfere with questions of slivery, or to 
|| take incipient steps in relution thereto, are calculated to lead 

to the most alarming and dangerous consequences; and that 
| all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to dimini-h the 

happiness of the people, and endanger the permanency of 

the Union, and olight not to be countenanced by any friend 
| of our political institutions.”’ 


I address myself to gentlemen some of whom 
| participated in the deliberatians of that Convention, 
and united in the affirmance of these resolutions 
|| —all of whom are * friends to our political institu- 
|| tions’’—I appeal to them to say if this bill, which 
| inhibits slavery in one of the Territories of this 

Union, is consistent with that resolution. I ask 
|| them if it is not an “* interference with the question 


forbidden. By so insisting, do you not manifest |) 


of slavery”’—if it is not at least an “incipient step 


age; he associates with gheir owners, and: among 
them meets men who are honest and humane, 
often distinguished for their piety and for the ex- 
ercise of charity in its best sense. He becomes 
reconciled to the institution, and very soon is him- 
self a slaveholder. A man brought up in a slave 
State sometimes, though the instances are more 
rare, removes to a-non-slaveholding State. He 
does not change his opinions, but listens with 
scorn or with contempt to dendnciations of an in- 
stitution which he feels to be misrepresented only 
because it is misunderstood. * 
The first will change hig opinion—almost uni- 
versally does so; the«second rarely, if ever. A 
Senator near me speaks of instances of such change 
as within his knowledge. Itmay be so; I will not 
doubt it. But they are sufficiently rare to form 
exceptions, which only prove the rule. The sug- 
gestion of the Senator has brought to my recoilec- 
lon instances, not of persons born in a slavehold- 
ing State, but who had removed there and become 
slaveholders, who, returning to the States from 
whence they came, underwent a second change of 
opinion, and denounced slavery as a mortal sin. 
y recollection also furnishes me with the fact 
that they had first qualified themselves for this 
second migration by selling their slaves and pock- 
eting the proceeds of the sale. Sir, I assert a fact 
which every man, whose opportunities of observa- 






your own conviction of the fallacy of your opinion? || jn relation thereto;”’ and then I inquire if, as 
| You admit the right of the people of the Terri- || « friends to our political institutions,”’ they will 
| tory when they come to form a State constitution, || lend themselves to a measure which they them- 

to determine the question whether slavery shall or || selves have recently and publicly declared to be 









shall not exist there. Now, look at the practical 
| operation of the course which you propose upon 
| the exercise of that right. You foriid slavery so 
| Jong as Oregon remains a Territory; no slaveholder 
| can go there with his property, and of course will 
not go. When the question comes to be settled, it 
is then to be decided exclusively by citizens from 


be decided? And who does not as plainly see that 
| this decision will be produced by your previous 
legislation ?, You cannot but be aware how much 


You know that hundreds of demagogues, mounted 
on this political hobby, are distracting the Ameri- 
| can people. ‘I’he-South is comparatively twanquil; 

but when you come to apply to other ‘Territories 
adapted to slave labor the principle which you will 
| have established by passing this bill, you will 

awaken a feeling which it will be difficult to repress. 
1 do not desire the extension of slavery. Per- 
'sonally, 1 am opposed to the acquisition of terri- 
| tory; and I believe thatémy constituents would 


| profit more by the improvement of the lands which 


| they possess than by emigration to any other. If 


siavery is extended. by the acquisition of territory, 


the free States. Who does not foresee how it will | 


this question at this moment agitates the Union. | 


|| ** calculated to lead to the most alarming and dan- 
|| gerous consequences;”’ to ‘have an inevitable 
|| tendency to diminish the happiness of the people 
‘| and endanger the permanence of ‘the Union?” 
| However wemay differ on other subjects,-1 offer 
|| them my adhesion to this principle of Democratic 
|| faith, and pray them to adhere to it. With the 
rivilege of those who belong to a common faith, 
warn them against an interference with the ques- 
| tion of slavery, by taking even an incipient step in 
|| relation to it. ; 
|| One other question, and I have done. ‘You tell 
_ us that you will not interfere with slavery in the 
| States; that you will respect what you denominate 
| the compromises of the Constitution, and so long 
} as itis kept within those limits we may enjoy it, 
or suffer under it as we can; that beyond these 
|| it gannot pass; especially, that it cannot enter into 
| the common territory of the Union, all which you 
| intend hereafter to appropriate exclusively to your- 
|, selves. You tell us that slavery is an te upon 
| human rights—a violation of the laws of God—a 
leprosy which must be excluded from the camp— 
| and that unless we quietly submit to these terms, 
‘ the Union is not worth preserving. Now, I pro- 
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f 
pose to you a question, and I pray you to answer | 
; me. As men, as honorable men, do you believe | 
that this is the spirit in which the Constitution 

was formed? If, in the Convention which framed | 
it, your fathers had addressed this language to | 
ours, do you believe that this Union would ever have | 
existed? Do you not believe that the men of the | 
South would have indignantly rejected a proposal | 
so degrading to them as men and as freemen? If | 
they had tamely submitted to so arrogant a de- | 
mand, would your patriot sires have deemed them 
® fit associates for freemen? Would they not rather 
have united their political destinies with the slave, 
than with his master—with the untutored Africans, | 
rather than with the craven wretches who held 
them in bondage, without the spirit to assert their 
own rights against their equals: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I beg leave to read to 
the Senate, and ask that it may be printed, an 
amendment which .I contemplate offering to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana. 
And while I am up, allow me to state what J con- 
ceive to be some difficulties growing out of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana, 
which my amendment ts designed to obviate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD read the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Now, sir, | wish to bring to the consideration 











state of the case: Suppose | emigrate from Ken- 
tucky with my slaves, and settle south of latitude 
36° 30’, what is my condition in reference to the 
woperty thus emigrating and settling south of that 
line? The amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
is entirely silent upon this state of the case.. We 
have been informed by gentlemen on this floor, 
that the institutions and laws of the newly-acquired 
territories are not changed by our assuming juris- 
diction over them; and we have also been told that 
if we take slaves into a country the jurisdiction of 
which we have newly acquired, and the laws of 
which are unchanged, those slaves, upon being 
taken there, immediately become free. If this 
doctrine be correct, the effect of my honorable 
friend’s amendment is just this: it will be a posi- 
tive declaration that slavery shall never exist in 
any of the Territories thus acquired north of 36° 

30’. Now, my object is, if we are to compromise | 
and settle this question, to do it so plainly and 
boldly, by meeting the question in all its aspects, 
that for all time to come there shall be no difficulty 
in vegard to it. And hence I propose to offer an | 
additional proviso, that emigrants from any State 
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Territories. Should they become States, this de- 
scription of property will be subject, of course, to the 
State laws. But | wish to obtain a pledge, while 
the gentleman is exacting from us that north of 
36° 30' there shall be nothing like slavery, that | 
south of that line, when any property that is recog- 
nized by State laws shall be removed into any 
newly-acquired territory, it shall be protected. 

The amendment was read, and ordered to be 
Be : printed. 

ety On motion by Mr. PHELPS, it was 

: Ordered, Tat the further consideration of the bill be post- 

poned until to-morrow. 


B, 
ii 
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The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to estab- 
lish the ‘Territorial Government of Oregon. 


atid 
: a Tuurspay, June 29, 1848. 
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my purpose, when this debate commenced, to take 
any part in the discussion of a subject which I 
had studiously chosen to avoid, as a subject of an 


irritating, troublesome, and perplexing character. ~| 


But, sir, | have been induced to change my pur- | 

. pose, in consequence of the course which has been | 

taken in the debate. Doctrines have been ad- 

vanced which, in my judgment, are at war with | 

the Constitution. Positions have been taken which | 

I regard as wholly untenable; and claims have | 

been set up in relation to the slaveholding power | 

Ape which I deem it my imperious duty to resist. It 
j is a very important question whether this power, | 
_— existing as it does in certain portions of the Gaien, 
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| this position is tenable—if it can be made out that 


| to carry it into effect. Sir, 1 repeat, if this preten- 
| institution from all legislation, and claims for it the 


|| fiance of our legislation; if this pretence be well 
of the Senator from Indiana, and the Senate, this || 


bf or Territory of the United States going into the 
.a territory of New Mexico or California may carry || 

im with them any description of property, and that || 

the they shall be protected in the use and enjoyment | 

; ; of such property during the existence of the ter- 
: ritonial government of the United States in those 


. 


can arrogate to itself a principle of self-extension 
in defiance of the power of Congress, and in defi- 
ance of local legislation. Sir, this pretension is, 


in my judgment, wholly inadmissible. I had sup- | unlimited as the correspon 


sed that a proposition so inconsistent with what 
as heretofore taken place, would not have been 
advanced. We have heard a good deal of the 
Missouri compromise. That compromise, if I 
understand it, fixed upon the line of north latitude 
36° 30’ as the line of @emarcation between what 
| are called the free andthe slave States. J had sup- 
posed, that by virtue of that compromise, the ter- 
ritory of the United. States north of that line was | 
to be forever exempted from the institution of sla- 
very. But, sir, we are now told, whatever may | 
have been the purport of the compromise, that we | 
possess not the power to exclude slavery from an 
| portion of the territory of the United States. If 


Congress has no power over this subject, as con- 
| nected with its territorial legislation, then, indeed, 
| the Missotri compromise fails as a compromise, 
for want of power to make it, and want of power 





sion is defensible, which claims to exempt this 
right to extend itself over these Territories in de- 


founded, then, indeed, there is noearthly authority 
that can restrain it. 

But, sir, before I admit the justice of this posi- 
tion, | may be permitted to examine the ground 
| on which it is founded. And, in the outset, I 
_ deem it utterly immaterial whether the power of 
Congress over the territories of the Union is to be 





_derived from the express grant of power in the 
| Constitution, to make rules and regulations for the 
government of the ferritories; or, whether it be 
derived from the power which is incident to this 
| Government, because essential to all governments, 


| of acquiring territory by conquest or purchase, | 


| which carries with it the right to govern. It has 
_ been argued that the express provision of the Con- 
| stitution extends the legislative power of Congress 
over these territories no further than the subject 
of property is concerned, and that legislation over 
persons is not included. It is, however, conceded, 
on the other hand, that it is incidental to this Gov- 
ernment to acquire territory, and if the power to 


|| acquire territory be admitted, the power to govern | 


is of course involved. But, sir, all this discussion 
| is, in my humble judgment, unimportant. From 
_ whatever source the power is derived, it is.too 
_ late now to deny its existence. It was asserted 
before the formation of the Constitution. It was 


when adopted. It has been exercised from the 


| first existence of the Government down to the 
| present day; scarcely a session of Congress has 
|| passed in which the existence of the power hgs 


/not been recognized in the most emphatic mah- 
| ner—indeed, the bill before us assumes the power; 


'| and every discussion, every question that is raised 


in the face of this bill as to what it is, or what it 
| should be, proceeds upon the same assumption. 
| Sir, my first position is, that let the power be 
| derived from what source it mayyit is a general, 
|| an exclusive, and therefore unlimited power. If 
1 you attribute the power to the right of acquisition 
|| —to the war-making power—to the capacity of the 
|| Government to acquire territory, its jurisdiction 
|| Over it is necessarily unlimited, because no other 
| sovereignty can exist. By the very act of cession 
|| which made this territory the property of the Uni- 
|| ted States, all previous sovereign power, all prior 
|| legislative power, becomes at once extinct. The 
|| power of Congress over these territories is the 


Mr. PHELPS said: Mr. President, it was not || only power that can thereafter exist. _ Well, sir, if 


| it be true that this legislative power over the ter- 
_ritory is unqualified and unlimited, and if Congress 
| possess this general legislative power, the only re- 
maining question is, whether this institution is a 
| legitimate subject for the exercise of that power. 
It has been claimed from the outset, by those who 
vindicate the institution, that this is a proper sub- 
ject to be regulated by the local legislature. It is 
| upon this ground, viz: that the subject falls within 
| the exclusive province of State and local legisla- 
tion, that the slaveholding States have denied the 





| power of Congress to interfere with the institution 


| within the States. It is upon this ground, ques- 
tioned, denied by nobody, that Congress have 





uniformly disowned and repudiated that power of 
interference. But the power of local legislation 
over the territories is in Con as absolute and 
lies power is in the 

State legislature. Nay, if you derive the power of 
pee seen from the faculty of acquisition incident 

to all governments, it is more absolute and unlim- 

ited because untrammeled by the restrictions of 

| the State constitutions. If this subject be a fit 
subject for legislation in the one case, it isa fit sul. 

ject in the other. It seems to me that the concly. 

sion is inevitable, that Congress possesses the 

same power of legislation upon this, subject within 


|| the territories of the Union, that the States do 


within their own jurisdiction. 

I admit that the legislative power of Congress is 
limited in some respects; I admit that Congress 
can grant no patent of nobility in these territories 
any more than in the States; I admit that the re- 
strictions in the Constitution upon the legislation 

| of Congress are to be observed; but, sir, | ask 
gentlemen on the other side to point out the restric. 
tion in the Constitution which prohibits us from 
legislating upon this subject. Sir, if the power is 
not general, if it is not unlimited and exclusive, if 
any restrictions are imposed, upon it by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, let those restrictions 
be pointed out. Let gentlemen refer us to the 
article, the section, the clause in the Constitution 
of the United States which interferes in this partic- 
ular with the general legislative power of Congress, 
No gentleman has referred us to any portion of 
that instrument which involves such a doctrine; 
and I think I may gay with confidence, that no 
gentleman will make the attempt. 

But, sir, from what source is this restriction at- 
tempted to be derived? Is it from the nature of the 
subject? Various analogies have been stated to 
illustrate the position that there is inherent in the 
subject itself something which involves a restric- 
tion upon our action. The Senator from South 
Carolina asserted that the power was vested in 
Congress in trust; and he argued from analo 
that the power of Congress as trustee was restricted. 
Sir, the great mistake is, that things are treated as 
identical which are in ‘their very nature different. 
I admit that all the powers of goverpment are held 
in trust for the benefit of the people, but I do not 
admit that this trust has any analogy to an ordi- 
nary legal trust. The very element of legislative 
discretion which enters into every grant of politi- 
cal power puts an end at once to the analogy. No 
two things are wider apart than political power 
vested in a legislative body, to be exercised in 
legislative discretion, and a meré legal power vested 











not denied or prohibited by the Constitution itself || jn'a trustee at law, which involves no discretion, 


whilst the other involves the highest discretionary 
power known to our system of government. An 
argument drawn from ananalogy of this sort would 
be denying to the legislature a discretion in this 
matter, because a similar discretion is not attached 
to a legal trustee. - ig ’ 
Equally unfortungte was the Senator’s analogy, 
which he endeavored to derive from a comparison 
of the common property of the people of these 
States in their territories to an ordinary partner- 
ship. Had the Senator taken the case of a corpo- 
ration acting by the will of the majority, he would 
have found a closer analogy. The interest of the 
people of these States in the territories is a cor 
rate interest. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Benny) adopts this analogy, and he cites Vattel 
to establish the position, that although a corpora- 
tion may, by vote of the majority, regulate the ¢ 
wode in which each Ccorporator may enjoy his 
corporate property, it cannot deprive him of that 
property. He need not haye cited authority, fora 
sition so obviously just, and one which no one, 
trust, is disposed to question. Sir, I shall en- 
deavor to show that this question of the admission 
of slavery into these territories is not a quesuon 
of right, but one which relates to the mode of en- 
joyment, and in that light is a question of expedi- 
ency only. - ‘ 
Sir, the argument of the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr, Carnoun,] and the honor 
able Senator for Georgia, [Mr, Berrten,} 18, 1” 
substance, this: ‘These territories, it is said, are 
the common property ef the Union; the citizens 
of each and every State have equal rights and priv- 
ileges in relation to them. It is insisted, that the 
citizens of every State have an equal right to emt 
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grate to and dwell in those territories, and to carry || jurisprudence, and commended itself to the judg- 
thither and retain their property—that is to say, | ment of every civilized people. If there be no dis 
their slaves. And it is further insisted, that any | tinction between this species of property and that | 
act of Congress which interferes with this right, kind of property which is recognized everywhere, 
and prevents the transfer of this description of.| how happens it that the title of the property is lost 
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roperty is a violation of the rights of the slave- | by carrying it from one jurisdiction to another? If | 


Polding States, destructive of their interests and of || 
that equality of right which is assumed to exist. | 
Such a proceeding, ‘it is said, is virtually appro- || 
riating the common property of the Union te the | 
use and benefit of one portion of the People to-the | 
exclusion of others. 
Sir, in every aspect of this argument, and in all | 
its parts, it is fallacious. So far as itis built upon 
the supposed inequality between those who are 
assumed to have equal rights, I confess it is beyond 
my comprehension. 
Whatever may be the determination of Congress, | 
whether aay restriction is imposed in relation to | 
slavery, or whether it is admitted freely and with- | 
out restriction, every citizen of the United States | 
stands upon the same footing. If it be admitted, 
he may either take his slaves there or not, as he | 
pleases. Whatever may be the decision of Con- | 
gress in regard to this matter, all stand upon the || 
same footing—the rule is uniform. If slaves are 
admitted, are they not admitted for the benefit of | 
all? And if they are excluded, are they not ex- | 
cluded for the benefit of all? 
Although I am not disposed to question the 
| 


general truth of the proposition upon which the || 
argument rests, to wit, that every citizen has a | 
right to emigrate to the territories with his prop- || 
erty, | am disposed to deny its application. And 
in order to determine how far it is applicable to | 
the question now before us, it becomes necessary | 
to inquire, what is meant by property in slaves? I[t 
is property founded upon a domestic relation, and | 
may be compared to the interest which a parent | 
has in the services of his child; and it bears a still | 
closer resemblance to the relation of master and | 
servant; for, let me remark, the Constitution of the | 
United States denominates slaves not as property, | 
but as “* persons held to service,’’ which is, in my | 
judgment, the proper designation. The property | 
which a master has in the services of his slave, if | 
you choose to adopt that language, is the property 
which the master has in his apprentice. This | 
property, then, is dependent upon a domestic rela- 
tion; it is incident to it, and can exist nowhere | 
where that domestic relation does not exist. The 
next inquiry is, whether this domestic relation is a | 
subject of local legislation? The Senator from | 
Georgia asked, with a good deal of emphasis, 
whether, if a master from a State in the Union 
where apprenticeship is recognized, takes his ap- 
prentice to a part of the Union where it is not rec- | 
ognized, he will lose the service of his apprentice? | 
L answer unquestionably, yes; the apprenticeship 
being subject to the local jurisdiction only, and the | 
local power being as applicable to the relations of 
master and servant as it is to any other question | 
that can arise in connection with mere municipal | 
regulations. But there is another principle which | 
stands in the way of the argument of the Senator | 
from Georgia. The Senator must be aware that | 
when he removes with his property into a new 
urisdiction, he holds that property subject to the 
local legislation of such new jurisdiction. Sir, 
what is the principle which obtains throughout the 
civilized world upon this very subject? Is it not | 
the common judgment of the whole civilized world, 
that a slave taken into a jurisdiction where slavery 
is not recognized, becomes ipso facto free? Is not | 
this the doctrine of every civilized nation u 
earth? and is it not the doctrine that is recogniz 
by every State in the Union? This property is— 
what? Is it that species of property which is 
recognized everywhere? No, sir. And here is 
another difficulty in the ment of honorable 
gentlemen. When they tell me that citizens of 
every State have a right to emigrate to the territo- 
ries of the United States and hold their property 
there, | answer that you may carry such property 
as Is recognized as such everywhere by the com- 
Se cana - nations a the commercial world; 
t you cannot carry with you the liar regu- 
lions of your own apenas, which Siena a oe 
erty that is unknown elsewhere. The- Senator 
from Georgia saw fit to denominate this distinction 
&s achimera of the imagination. _If it is, it has 
found its "3 s the jmagination and into the 





| 
| 
| 





ou carry your merchandise from Virginia to New 
Sngland, it will be recognized there as fully and 
absolutely as the property of their own people; but 


| if you take those persons who are held in servi- 


tude, they recognize no such property, and under 
that jurisdiction they necessarily become free. If 
you take your cotton or merchandise of any de- 
scription to England, your right to it is recognized 
and protected by the law of nations; any unlawful 
interference with that property becomes a subject 
of national discussion, and if unatoned for, a legit- 
imate cause of war. Is it so with this species of 
property? Will Great Britain admit your right to 
follow your fugitive slaves there, or will you make 
ita cause of war if she does not? The Senator 
from Georgia himself admitted that if a master take 
his slave into a free State voluntarily, it is a virtual | 
manumission. If you take property, then, to || 
Oregon, you hold it there subject to the local laws; |; 
and if you take persons there whom you call prop- |, 
erty and they do not, your title is forfeited. This || 
is admitted to be a principle of law by gentlemen || 
of the slaveholding States. I am a little surprised || 
that the Senator from Georgia should have seen fit 
to bestow upon this distinction thus recognized 
in the jurisprudence of the United States, and of | 
every other country, the epithet of a chimera of || 
the imagination. 
But, sir, what is this property? It is a species 
of property which is seongtined in certain local- 


recognized and protected as property by one local 
legislature, and not protected or recognized by 
another, is it, or is it not, a proper subject for local 
arrangement? Its very basis is local; it stands 
upon that principle, and that alone; and yet we 


are told that although this is the basis upon which | 
this species of property rests, yet after all, Con- || 
| Mr. BUTLER. [ would ask the honorable 


gress, possessing the exclusive power of legisla- 
tion over the territories, has no control over it. | 
But the pretension does not stop here. It is said 
that the citizens of the slaveholding States have a 
right to carry their institutions into the territories 
of the United States, and that you have no power 
to prevent it. When this pretension is set up, the 
uestion becomes this: not whether citizens of the | 
nited States have a right to emigrate to this ter- | 
ritory with their property, but whether they have | 
a right to carry with them their peculiar domestic | 
and municipal regulations, and substitute they for 
the laws which you choose to establish. Such a 
doctrine would place the slaveholding power above | 
the legislating power. If they have a right to 
claim exemption within your territories from the | 
operation of your laws, hey may claim a right to 
follow your armies‘in your career of conquest; and | 
to plant the standard of slavery upon every inch 
of the wide domain which your power and your | 
ambition combined may bring under your domin- 
ion. Instead of extending the arca of freedom, | 
you would carry abroad the standard of slavery; | 
while the slaveholding power, thus stalking in the | 
wake of your victorious armies, and appropriating | 
to itself your successive acquisitions, would ren- | 
der itself coextensive and coeval with the boasted | 
‘‘destinies” of this country. Sir, | solemnly pro- | 
test against the pretension which tramples legisla- 
tive power under foot—which sets all human | 
authority at defiance, and arrogates to itself the | 
right to extend its peculiar institutions wherever 
it chooses to plant its footsteps. Sir, before [ 
admit this doctrine, objectionable as it is to me, 
and, the Senator will permit me to add, offensive 
as it is to the people of a great. portion of this 
Union, I wish to see the foundation upon which 
this pretension rests; I desire to see the clause in 
the Constitution which ties your hands and mine. 
It is insisted that the Constitution recognizes this 
species of pro 


In the first place, it recognizes slaves as persons | 
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tended, that when they emigrate to your territo- 
ries, they do not go there subject to the laws which 
prevail there? ‘The fallacy of the argument con- 
sists in the denomination that is given to them, in 
supposing them property such as 1s recognized by 
the common judgment of the civilized world. It 


| consists in putting them upen a footing which 


they ought not to occupy, and which no logic can 
make them oceupy. ‘The Constitution recognizes 
the institution so far as this: it authorizes the re- 
capture of slaves, or, to use the language of the 
Constitution, “ persons held to service.” Itisa 
mere recegnition of the rights of the master in the 
State where he resides, and upon whose municipal 
regulations his rights rest. But how far does this 
provision go in recognizing the right of slavery? 
It goes no further than I have mentioned—than 
simply to authorize the recapture of persons es- 


| caping. Suppose the master choose to take his 
| Slave into a free State, what becomes of his right? 
| Why, as the Senator from Georgia himself ob- 


serves, it is a voluntary manumission. I would 
like to ask the honorable Senator where he finds 
the provision which authorizes the extension of 
this institution by its own voluntary act, not only 
without the sanction, but in defiance of local legis- 
lation? This right of recapture is one thing, and 
the right to transport slaves from one State or Ter- 
ritory to another and plant the institution there, is 
another thing; and while the honorable Senator 


| claims this right of recapture, he is forced to admit 


that a voluntary removal to a territory where sia- 
very is not recognized, amounts to manumission. 


|| The recognition of the Constitution falls infinitely 
short of the conclusion to which the honorable 
| Senator comes. He claims the right to plant the 
ities only. If it be of that character which is”) 


seeds of this institution in Oregon. Yes, sir, to 


| plant them everywhere; and while you are ex- 


| tending the “area of freedom,”’ he is covering that 
| “area of freedom” with a cloud of slavery. 1 re- 
| peat the question: In which provision of the Con- 
stitution is such a doctrine to be found? In what 
provision can you fine the basis from which such 
an inference can be drawn? 


Senator whether he supposes that the mere passing 
from a slaveholding State, with slaves, animo re- 


|| vertendi, would render them free? 


Mr. PHELPS. I hold that the master who 
| takes his slaves into a free jurisdiction, whether it 
| be animo reverlendi or not, emancipates them; and 
{ hold that this emancipation does not depend 
/upon the will of the master, byt rests upon the 
rinciple of a change of jurisdiction. The master, 
we placing himself and his slave in any jurisdic- 
tion, subjects himself, his slave, and the relation 
between them, to the local laws of that jurisdic- 
tion. The same result would follow if the slave 
escapes. In the absence of the constitutional pro- 
vision for recapture, the fugitive slave arriving 
| upon the soil where slavery is not recognized, be- 
| comes free. This is the doctrine of the English 
‘common law. We have been familiar with it 
from our childhood. I need not repeat the lan- 
| guage of the celebrated Irish orator, with which 
‘all are familiar, to establish the position that the 
moment a slave sets foot upon the soil of England 
the shackles fall. 
We have proof of this in a recent trangaction. 
The slaves of the Creole who mutinied, overpow- 
ered their masters, and took refuge in New Provi- 
dence, were not surrendered by the British Gov- 
ernment, but your application was refused. The 
same thing occurred in the ease of the slaves of the 
Amistad. We refused to regard them as property, 
| and declared them free. This doctrine, I believe, 
| has been sanctioned everywhere wherever there 
| has been anything like judicial action on the sub- 
ject. It has been recognized by your own Supreme 
‘Court. Sir, fam asked if I approve of this doc- 
| trine thus held by the courts. { answer, without 
hesitation, yes; because the converse of that doc- 
‘trine would place the slave power above all the 
institations of this Government. If the converse 





y- How does it recognize it? | of this doctrine were to obtain, and the property 


i 


| of the master in his slave were to be recognized 


held to servitude, as persons entitled to representa- || everywhere, it would be in the power of the slave 


tion in these Halls. They are at this moment 
represented here as a portion of the population of | 7 , 
this Union, and yet we are told they are property | States, in disregard of its laws and in defance of 


'| the wishes and power of the people. Such a result 


—mere merchandise. If these people are persons 
and not property, upon what principle 1s it con- 


owner, by a simple transfer of what he calls prop- 
erty, to establish the institution in any of the 


ie too monstrous to be claimed on the one hand, or 
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admitted on the other. The provision of the Con- | 
stitution for the reclamation of fugitives, so often 

cited as importing a constitutional recognition of | 

slavery, is itself founded upon the very doctrine | 

for which I contend. Without this doctrine, the 

provision is unnecessary. It is because the rela- | 

tion of master and slave is not recognized, and || 
would not be enforced out of the jurisdiction toler- | 
ating slavery, that the provision became necessary. | 
Sir, the doctrine for which | contend is that wpon - 
which the whole slaveholding portion of the Union | 
have relied for the protection of their peculiar in- 

stitutions, and of that species of property which is 

incident to them. If slaves are to be regarded as 
mere property, mere merchandise, what shall pro- 
hibit Congress, in the exercise of its admitted 
power to regulate commerce, from regulating the 
traffic among the States? Sir, it is upon this 
ground, and this only, that slaves ought not to be 
regarded ip the light of mere property; that this 
power on the part of Congress has been resisted; 
and on this ground, and this only, has the power 
been disowned. 

I find no fault with this provision for the reclama- 
tion of fugitives. I am perfectly content that these 
slaves should be reclaimed. I cheerfully concede 
to the slaveholding portion of the Union all that 
they can reasonably demand, and will aid in main- 
taining their rights as they are recognized by law 
and founded in the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion. But f am unwilling that they should impose 
this institution upon people by whom it is not de- 
sired. As I have already remarked, every person 
that chooses to emigrate to the Territory of Oregon 
can go there with such rights as the local laws 
recognize. He can claim no other. He can claim 
no immunity or exemption from the jurisdiction 
under which he chooses to live. All he can ask is, 
to stand upon the same footing as his fellow-citi- 
zens. But, says the Senator from Georgia, we 
shall not stand on an equality, because we can- 
not take our slaves there. But, cannot the terri- 
tory be occupied, possessed, and enjoyed, without 
a slave population? Is it indispensably requisite 
to the enjoyment of territories of the United States 
that we should carry this institution into them? 
Can they not be peopled, and cannot these new 
communities grow up and prosper, without the aid 
of this institution? For the first time, I believe, 
in my life, 1 have heard doubts expressed as to 
the constitutionality and propriety of this prohibi- 
tion of slavery. Be it constitutional or not, when 
gentlemen teil me they cannot enjoy their rights 
without the aid of a slave population, I ask them 
to look at the territory to which the ordinance of 
1787 applies, and then tell me whether this institu- 
tion is so indispensable to the enjoyment of terri- 
tory. Visit Ohio—that mighty State, which is 
but a few years old—and behold the results of this 
prohibition of slavery. ‘That, as a civilized com- 
munity, is hardly as old as my recollection; for I 


} 


recollect very well when the first considerable em- ;: 


igration to Ohio took place. They were enabled 
to occupy that territory, and to lay the solid found- 
ations of the great and growing prosperity of that 
State, without the aid of a slave population. Will 
it be pretended that the rights of that people were 
impugned or violated by excluding this institution? 
Did they not live there and flourish without it? 
Can the people of the Sough, then, not live in Or- 
egon without their slaves? Can they not be as 
successful without them as the people of the North 
have been in planting their settlements in the West? 


Is slavery really necessary to the progress of this | 


people? os 
Let gentlemen compare the present condition of 
that portion of our Union covered by the ordinance 
of 1787, with the older States where slavery exists, 
and they will find the answer. The argument that 
the exclusion of slavery will exclude the people of 
the slaveholding States from the benefit of the ter- 
ritory, assumes that the territory cannot be peopled, 
cultivated, occupied, and enjoyed, without the aid 


of slave labor. If this is not made out, the argu- || 


ment fails. If the arts and occupations of civilized 
life can be established there, and the great ends of 
the social system and of civil government attained, 
without the institution of slavery, then the institu- 
tion is a mode of enjoyment merely, not essential 
to the rights of the proprietors, and therefore a 
legitimate subject of regulation by the majority— 
in other words, of legislation. 
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You cannot, of course, deny to any of the com- | foundations of their social fabric, an instituti 





: ae : on 
mon proprietors their right to share in the common || which they have thus solemnly repudiated? Typ 


roperty; but certainly you can regulate the mode || honorable Senator from Georgia says that all the 


i} 


in which they can enjoy it. You can make all | people of the South desire is, to be let alone, Aj | 


those regulations which are necessary for thecom- |, ask on behalf of the people of Oregon is, that the 
mon benefit, and adopt such legislation as may || should be left free to choose their own institutions, 


best promote the prosperity and happiness of the 
whole. If, in the exercise of ges judgment, a 
particular institution stands in the way of the ac- 


| 
complishment of this great object of the common | 


| IT wou'd not obtrude upon them an institution 
which is offensive to them. 


It is not my purpose to go into a discussion of 


| the merits cn of the institution of slavery, 


good, you can prohibit it. This question of slavery | I trust I indMfge no fanaticism on the subject. "| 


in the territories is reduced, then, simply to the | 


have no desire to display before the Senate jis 


mere mode of enjoyment of that which is the prop- | supposed horrors, or to entertain honorable Sen- 


erty of all. The questidn of slavery in the territo- | 


ators with the thousand and one stories of its 


ries thus becomes a legitimate subject of legislative | atrocities—all doubtless exaggerated, and man 
action. It is a mere question of expediency—of |, utterly false—which constitute the aliment upon 


sound legislative discretion. 
trines to the proposition that we possess no power | 
to arrest the progress of this evil; that we cannot 


I oppose these doc- | which fanaticism feeds. Much less am I disposed 
to impute it as a reproach to the people of the South 
that this institution exists. i 


It is an institution 


prevent the seed from being planted; that the only | inherited from their fathers—entailed upon them; 


power on earth that can interfere is that of the peo- | 
ple of the territories when they come to form a | 
State constitution. | 
better than cure. It is easier, as the melancholy || 


| and whether they choose to retain or abandon it— 
whether it can be got rid of at all, and if so, how, 
Sir, prevention is altogether || are questions which I am willing to leave to the: 


people of the South themselves, as the persons 


experience ‘of the country illustrates, to prevent || most interested, and best qualified to judge. The 


tlre introduction of this system than to eradicate it || 


when once established. | 


The Senator from Georgia desires that before the || 


formation of these State constitutions, the slavehold- || 


ing interest shall be represented there. Sir, I de- 


the hazard, the peril of so radical a change in the | 
domestic arrangements of any people, constitutes | 
the great bulwark of slavery at this moment—the | 
only plank upon which the institution stands. 


Remove it, and the institution is gone. Point out ‘| by our legislation. 


with the peace and the security of the slaveholding 
community, and the whole system sinks under the 
pressure of the moral sentiment, the principles and 
the policy of the age in which we live. 

Sir, I would not subject the people of the terri- 
tories to such imperious necessity. If they are to | 
be the ultimate judges of this matter, leave thein | 
an election. Do not impose upon them an institu- | 
tion which, however offensiveit may be to them, 
they may not be able to get rid of if they would. 

But the question recurs as to the expediency of | 
the provision in the bill. It seems that the people | 
of Oregon have established something like a tem- 
porary government for the preservation of peact | 
and order until the legislation of Congress shall 
interpose. By these regulations slavery is prohib- 
ited, and this bill, as it stands, gives the sanction 
of Congress to that prohibition. The proposition 
now is to strike out this provision, which virtually 
gives effect to the action of the people of Oregon. 
Honorable Senators have emphatically claimed 
the right to disregard this prohibition and plant 
the institution of slavery in the Territory, in de- 
spite of the action of Congrese and the wishes of | 
that people. But they have altogether, while press- | 


the mode in which itcan be abolished consistently 
| 





ing their claims, omitted to enumerate the blessings | 
that are to flow from such a procedure. The 
moral, political, and social blessings that are to | 
spring from this institution in’ Oregon have not | 
been described. We have not heard a syllable | 
with respect to the aid that the people of Oregon | 
, are to derive from this institution in their career of | 
civilization. The high and important influences | 
which slavery is to exercise upon their prosperity | 
and happiness have not been touched upon. This | 
omission is certainly remarkable. If we are called | 
upon to force this institution upon the people of | 
the Territories, let us know at least some of the | 
_ benefits that are to grow out of it. 
Sir, there are many reasons why slavery should | 
not be planted there. The country is not adapted | 
to such an institution. The soil, the climate, the | 
character of the resources of the country, and I | 
may add, that of the population likely to occupy | 
| it, all forbid its introduction. In what one par- 
_ ticular can the people of the Territory be benefit- | 
/ed by extending this institution there? But the | 
question is, whether we shall force this institution 
upon them? Whatever effect you give to their 
laws, they may be regarded as expressing their | 
sentiments and wishes. Are you prepared, then, | 
‘| to impose upon the people who are just laying the 
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vindication of the people of the South by the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia, against the charges 
alluded to by him, was, so far as I am concerned, 
unnecessary. I am willing to add my testimony, 


_ that my observation, so far as it has gone, though 
sire no such thing. The extreme difficulty and | 
danger, perhaps I might say the impossibility of || 
eradicating the institution when once planted, is || 
an insuperable objection. This consideration of |, 


it has not been very extensive, sustains all that 
he said on that point. I have found the condition 
of the slaves infinitely better than what | had sup- 
posed it to be. t 

But, sir, | choose to deal with this subject, not 
as a matter of réproach to the people of the South, 
not as a question of morals, but as a political ques- 
tion of transcendent importance, to be determined 
In that point of view I regard 
it, and in that aspect I feel at liberty to discuss it, 
Sir, I am confident that I speak the sentiments of 
three-fourths of the people of this country, and of 
a very great proportion of the people of the slave- 
holding States, when [ say that the institution itself 
is an evil and acurse. When I say that it is an 
evil of which they would get rid in a moment if 
they could do it with safety, I believe I speak the 
general sentiment of the slaveholding States. Very 
few men at the present day can be found willing to 
defend this institution, as in its origin and incep- 
tion just or expedient. Who is there at this day, 
if the institution were not in existence amongst us, 
who would raise his voice in favor of the introduc- 
tion of the first colored slave. Who,indeed would 
not protest against it, not only as an outrage upon 
humanity, and as incompatible with the fundament- 
al principles of our institutions, but as introducing 
a political evil to endure to all generations, increas- 
ing in magnitude and in danger, the consequences 
and the termination of which no human sagacity 
can foresee. And yet, with this sentiment in rela- 
tion to the institution pervading our people, we are 
called upon to extend it. The honorable Senator 
from Georgia seems to be alarmed at the idea of 
the institution being pent up in some of the old 
States. Why should it not be pent up? Where 
is the necessity of inflicting the institution—if gen- 
tlemen will pardon the phrase—on territories where 
it does not now exist? I can conceive of but one 
consideration which should excite anxiety in this 
particular, and that is, the accumulation of the slave 
population and the necessity of a safety-valve to 
the increase of that population. If the institution 
is limited, it is not necessary that the population 
skould be pent up. Admitting the force of this 
consideration, the question results in this: whether 
that increase, if it should be thrown off, should be 
thrown off upon the rest of the world as freemen 
or slaves? Shall they be sent forth in the charac- 
ter of freemen, to aid in the extension of civiliza- 
tion over our immense territorial domain, or shall 
they be sent as slaves, extending and perpetuating 
an institution acknowledged on all hands to be an 
evil? Will you let these men, created in the like- 
ness of their Maker, go forth free— ssed of all 


the rights and advantages which the God of nature 
has bestowed upon us all—or will you send them 
forth’as the representatives of this relic of a bar- 
barous age, and the living monuments of the in- 
sincerity of your professions? Sir, [ am —_ 
to this extension of an institution which I hold to 
be utterly at war with the opinions and moral sen- 
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timent of the age. The sense of the Christian, and } 


j may add, of the civilized world, is universally || 
azainst it. Shall we set the example of perpetua-_ 
ting and extending an institution which the whole | 
civilized world, with the exception of a portion of 
our people, have combined to exterminate? 
Sir, I desire to preserve something like consist- 
ency in our action. It is but a few weeks since, | 
in this Chamber, we passed resolutions of sympa- 
thy with the people of France, congratujating them | 
upon the events that had transpired there. We 
have seea the throne demolished. x We have seen 
aristocra ic and hereditary distinctions, sanctioned 
by time and venerable for age, abrogated. We 
have seen the masses rising in their might, and | 
amid the throes of revolution, prostrating their | 
arbitrary and, as they deemed them, tyrannical | 
and oppressive institutions, and proclaiming the | 
doctrines of universal liberty and political equality. 
Nay, more, we have seen the shackles stricken, 
from the African, and, as one of the first fruits of | 





| 


the revolution, the whole system of African slavery || 


exterminated at a blow—fully, absolutely, and 
forever, in all the dominion of the new republic. 
And we raised aloud the voice of approbation and | 
of sympathy. Yet, while the resolutions are yet | 
floating to their destination, as if in mockery of 


pathy, we are engaged in extending the same sys- 
tem of African slavery over the immense region | 
now subject to our dominion, and preparing the | 
way for its further extension to our future acqui- 
sitions. While we are congratulating the world 
upon the progress of the great principles of human | 
liberty, and the overthrow of ancient despotisms, 
shall we be called upon to propagate a system of 
slavery which reduces our fellow-man to the con- 
dition of a brute—which converts a being, created 
orivinally in the likeness of his Maker, into an 
article of merehandise, like the beast of the stall ? 
Let us be consistent. Let us prove the sincerity 
of our professions by our action. 

Sir, | have had occasion heretofore to express 
my alarm at the spirit of eonquest and aggrandize- 
ment which has infatuated and debauched the ccun- 
try. Happily, for the present at least, that spirit 
has been quelled. How long it may slumber— 
how soon it may awake to covet new acquisitions 
—how soon it may seek to grasp Canada, or the 
West Indies, or the remainder of Mexico—time | 





and the dispensations of Providence will disclose. || 


But nothing, certainly, was further from my ex- 
pectations than to find the Senate of the United 
States promulgating the doctrine that in our career | 
of conquest, while professing to extend the area | 
of freedom, we are in reality adding to our posses- | 
sions only for the purpose of carrying slavery in 
our train, and planting this relic of barbarism | 
wherever the stars and stripes may float in triumph. 
Sir, | did not intend to detain the Senate so long. | 
This controversy upon the subject of slavery is | 
one which heretofore | have endeavored to avoid. 
| 

| 





1 had cherished the hope that what is called the 
Missouri compromise might have proved effectual, 
to some extent at least, in the settlement of this 
agitating and troublesome question, and that in the 
eud the threatening storm which still hangs over 
us might be averted. But if the compromise is to 
be undermined because the power to make it is 
denied—if the genius of slavery is to exalt itself 
above all power—if it is to intrude upon our Ter- | 
ritories without our leave and in defiance of our 
prohibition, a new issue is made, more difficult 
than any heretofore presented.. If gentlemen are 
satisfied with the Missouri compromise, perhaps 
the country may be also satisfied. But if that is 
to be overthrown, and not only so, but if we are 
to be told that we can impose no prohibition, pre- 
scribe no boundary to this institution, the prospect 
of the settlement of this question is forever at an 
end. It can be adjusted and settled only when 
oe arrogant and offensive pretensions are with- 
rawn. 

Sir, | would gladly have remained silent on this 
subject; but after listening to the doctrines which 
have been advanced in this debate, | am driven to 
enter my solemn pretest against them by an impe- 
nous sense of duty to myself and my constituency. 

— MASON obtained the floor; and, 

ered the ' 
oemeaeel heoetey or heh dae re cremermce ames be post- 


(The bill was not taken up again until Thursday, the 6th.) 


|| ascertained and established in the United States, 


|| temporary security. Amongst these laws, we have | 


} 


y || such laws have any validity whatever against the || 
our professions, our congratulations and our sym- |} 
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Territorial Government of Oregon— Debate. 


Tavaspar, July 6, 1848. 

The bill for the establishment of the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Oregon being under consideration— 

Mr. MASON said: Mr. President, it seems 
that the people in Oregon, finding themselves with- 
out other law, when the title to the Territory was 


assembled in convention and enacted laws for their || 


been duly informed, is one by which slavery, or, || 
as it is termed, “ involuntary servitude, except for || 
crime,”’ is forever prohibited. 

Sir, whatever crude opinions may have been || 
formed, when the subject now to be discussed was | 
first under consideration in this body, or elsewhere, || 
I apprehend there are none now who will say that | 
the people of a territory belonging to the United || 
States have a right proprio jure, to pass laws in || 
derogation of the authority of the United States. | 
If there were such opinions, they have been ex- || 
ploded, and I assume that there is no Senator, and 1 
no jurist, who will maintain that the people who || 
may be found within a territory belonging to the 
United States, undertaking for their own safety, || 
or for any other reason, to legislate for that terri- || 
tory without the sanction of the Government, that || 





owners of the country—that is to say, against the || 
Government of the United States. Well, sir, the \| 
Committee on Territories in this body, by instruc- | 


| lie faith. 
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its sphere, that such government can never be 


formed, without mutual and great concessions, 


| made with mutual forbearance for the common 


good of alk; and under how much greater neces- 
sity of concession and compromise must such 
government be, when made up of States, extend- 


| ing for thousands of miles through every variety 


of climate, and with all the jarring and conflicting 
interests, that are incident to variety of occupation 
and of product. These compromises of the Con- 
stitution, or more properly the guarantees that re- 


}| sulted from them, are what the South now appeals 


to for the preservation of their federal rights— 
rights secured to them by compact, and for which 
ample consideration was paid on their part. 

Having premised thus much, I now approach 
this subject with the gravity that becomes the oc- 
easion, It has been well said that republics have 
their foundation in public virtue, and when this is 
absent, they soon degenerate and fall into decay. 
Equally true it is, that confederations must have 
their foundations laid in political integrity and pub- 

Constitutional obligation is of Fittle force, 
when all respect is lost for constitutional faith. 

Mr. President, there has been but one former 
occasion when this formidable question was before 
the country in its present aspect, and Senators 
now present who were then in the national coun- 
cils, will bear me witness, that in its agitation then, 
the solid foundations of the Union were shaken, 





tion from the Senate, have reported a bill providing || 


a government for the Terrugory of Oregon—under 
the sanction of what? of the Government of the 
United States, whose property itis. And by the 


12th section of the bill, the laws now existing || 


within the limits of Oregon, be they what they 
may, are adopted, and declared to be in full force 
for the government of the people of the Territory. 
One of those laws then being, that involuntary ser- 
vitude, or slavery, shall be forever thereafter ex- 
cluded from the Territory; and that law being 


adopted by the bill upon your table, if that bill be | 


enacted into law, it follows of necessity that invol- 
untary servitude will be excluded from that Terri- 
tory by the actof the Congress of the United States; 


and thus we are called upon to treat this bill, so || 


far as regards the 12th section of it, precisely as if 
there was spread out on its face a prohibition, in 
terms, against slavery in that Territory. Sir, itis 
right it should be clearly understood, that it should 
be uncovered, that we should expose it, so that we 
may defeat it if we can. 

Gasset have said upon this floor, that the 
southern States, (where alone this institution is 
found,) are here agitating this question; that the 
southern States have presented the question before 
the national councils; and that for all the conse- 
quences that result from its agitation, the South is 
responsible. Let, then, the trath be known; let 
the fact appear that a committee of this body have 
introduced a bill with this provision in it, and if 
there be offence in agitating the question, let the 
responsibility rest where itof right belonzs. What 
we seek to do is simply to defeat it. We ask no 
legislation on the subject whatever, but having 
stricken this clause from the bill, to leave it, as to 


that, tabula rasa. 


Mr. President, in common with others who 
stand upon this floor, representatives of sovereign 
States of the South, parties to this Confederation, 
I depend, not upon the compromises of the Con- 
stitution, as they are called, but upon its guaran- 
tees. And I here announce, as | will undertake 
to show, that if this provision prevails, and it is 
the deliberate sense of this Senate, that slavery, 
by act of Congress, is hereafter to be interdicted 
in the Territory of Oregon, it is done, not only in 
derogation of the faith of the Constitution, but it 
is done in violation of its4etter. _ Sir, the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, | am free to admit, are 
founded in compromise; and although there may 
be no form of expression in the instrument, which 
would lead ys to infer that compromises existed, 
yet they will be found in the character of the en- 
actments, and in all the contemporaneous history 
of the proceedings which led to those enactments. 
Sir, need I say to gentlemen around me here, le- 

islators of the land, that in any government which 
is not founded in absolute force; in any govern- 
ment whose just power is derived from the con- 
sent of the governed, more especially if it consist 
of a confederation of States, each sovereign within 


Upon the refusal to admit the State of Missouri 
|| into the Union without a clauae in her constitu- 
\| tion against the continuance of slavery within her 
|| limits, the whole South stood in hostile array 
| against the North and East. The feeling it ex- 
\| cited in the southern States was deep and intense. 
|| There was no dissension or difference in that quar- 
| ter. The attempt to degrade the people of Mis- 
| Stat below the level of equality with the other 
| 


| 


1} 


States, insulting as it was, was yet a small offence, 
compared with the magnitude of the principle it 
| involved; a principle which assumed a right in the 
|| majority, under the sanction of the Constitution, 
|| to forbid the extension of the slave population be- 
{| = the limits to which it was then confined. 
| Sir, after a lapse of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the same question is again presented, and we 
| are now to discuss, calmly and temperately, I 
hope, whether a numerical majority has the power, 
| under constitutional sanction, to interfere with the 
| institutions of the southern States, by forbidding 
| their extension into territory, the common prop- 
erty of the Union, and thus to disparage and im- 
~~ the political weight which has been assigned 
y the Constitution to this portion of the Confed- 

| eracy. 
Mr. President, when the Constitution was 
| adopted in 1788, the institution of slavery formed 
an important part of the social condition of all the 
southern and of many of theorthern States. Its 
existence and influence upon the future destiny of 
| the South, where, from climate and other causes, 
| it was most likely to become permanent, was rec- 
| ognized and discussed with mature deliberation. 
The antagonist interest of the North and East 
were brought out in full array; and after montha 
of consideration and debate by the wise and patri- 
otic men then assembled; after great and mutual 
concessions on all sides for the common good, a 
|_representative weight in the Federal councils waa 
assigned to the slave population, and secured to 
the States interested, by perpetual guarantee of the 
Constitution. 








Sir, there are four provisions in this instrument 
recognizing slavery, and providing appropriate 
guarantees for security of that institution. 

First. In the 2d section of the 1st article, estab- 
lishing a basis of representation on three-fifths of 
| that population; 

Second. In the 9th section of the same article, 
| prohibiting the passage of any law by Congress, 
| prior to the year 1808, (a period of twenty vears,) 
| to prevent the further importation of slaves by any 
| of the States; 

| Third. In the 5th article, providing that no 
| amendment of the Constitution shall affect the pro- 
| hibitions of the 9th section of the Ist article, prior 
| to the year 1808; and, 

Fourth. In the 2d clause, 2d section of the 4th 
article, providing for the surrender of fugitive 
slaves, on the claim of their owners, by the State 
where such fugitives may be found. 
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These, sir, are all full and distinct recognitions | 
of a class held in bondage, and are guarantees pro- | 
vided by the constitutional compaet—first, allow- | 
ing their continued importation for twenty years; 
second, providing for the seeurity of their tenure | 
as property; and third, and most important, ad- 
mitting them m the scale of representation as an || 
element of political power; and, for each one of 
these guarantees, a fall and ample equivalent was 
given to the northern and eastern States, in immu- 
nities and advantages secured to them. I will 
matance a very striking one, which has been res- 
eued from oblivion by Mr. Jefferson, and left under 
his hand as a memorial for history. It is taken 
from his unpublished manuscripts, and was com- 
municated to me many years sinee by the Hon. 
William C. Rives, of Virginia, my predecessor on | 
this floor. 

Mr. Jefferson was minister m France whilst the | 
Convention sat which formed the Constitution; and 
Mr. Mason, at whose relation he recorded this | 
scrap of history, was a member of that Convention, || 
and itis dated at the family seat of the relator, | 
some four years only after the event: i 

“ GunsTton Hatw, September 30, 1792. | 

* Ex relatione G. Mason. The Constitution, as agreed to, 
till a fortnight before the convention rose, was sueh an one 
as he would have set bis hand and heart to. 1, The Presi- 
dent was to be elected for seven years, then ineligible for | 
seven years more. 2. Rotation inthe Senate. 3. A vote of 
two-thirds in the legislation on particular subjects, and ex- 
pressly on that of navigation. The three New England State’ | 
Were constantly with us inall questions—(Rhode Island not 
there, and New York seldom.) So that it was these three 
Stites, with the five suuthern ones, against Pennsylvania, 
Jersey, and Delaware. With respect to the importation of | 
slaves, it was left to Congress. This disturbed the two 
southernmost States, who knew that Congress would imme- 
diately suppress the importation of slaves. ‘hese two States, 
therefore, struck up a bargain with the three New England 
States: if they would join to admit shaves for some years, 


clause which required two-thirds of the Legislature in any | 
vote. [twas done. ‘These articles were changed accord- 
ingly, and from that moment the two southern States and 
the three northern ones joined Pennsylvania, Jersey, and 
Delaware, and made the majority 8 to 3 against us, instead | 
ef § to 3 for us, as it had been through the whole Conven- 
tion. Under this coalition, the great principles of the Con- 
stitution were changed in the last days of the Convention.”’ | 
Now, sir, by reference to the journal of that | 
Convention, it will be found that the votes of the | 
States implicated were changed, as are recorded in | 
that memorial. And what is proved by it? Why, 
first, that the right to import slaves for twenty 
years was bartered away by three of the New 
England States; and, second, that in consideration 
of this immunity, the wholetight of legislation on 
all matters affecting commerce and navigation, 
which, up to that time, had been restricted to a | 
majority of two-thirds, was committed to a bare | 
numerical majority; and a very bad bargain it was || 
for the South. But, ex hac, disce omnes. Let this | 
one example illustrate the whole. Sir, the South 
has been faithful and true to all their constitutional | 
engagements. If there be an instance where, how- 
ever onerous, the South has failed both in spirit | 
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them. Whilst in all, the citizens of the South who | 
go there in pursuit, are insulted and defied, and | 
even hunted down and killed. 
tion to speak in terms of crimination, or to excite 
angry or bitter feeling. But our property is inse- 
cure. The guarantees under which we hold it are 
habitually and aneea disregarded, and I should 

_ be wanting in duty to th 

| terest are in part committed to my care, did I not 

avail myself of the oceasion to make it known. 
Sir, all that the southern States ask is, that the 
Constitution shall be observed in good faith. 


, us terms that are intelligible. 
slave power to whicle the Senator says an end | 
|, must be put? 
weight which is assigned by the Constitution to || 
|| this species of a or property. 

|| be any power loc 
| it is supposed the northern States do not share in 


: ares: 'commen with their brethern in other States, it is 
the two southernmost States would join in changing the || 





and letter, to fulfill those encagements on her part, 
I pray gentlemen to make it known. 


Let us see, in reference to these guarantees re- || 


specting the institution of slavery, how they have 
been fulfilled by the States now called “ free 
Siates.”’ LT instance the obligation on the States 
for the surrender of fugitive slaves. How has that | 
been fulfilled? The clause imposing it is part of 
the-same section, and in pari materia with that re- 
quiring the surrender of those who shall “ flee 
from justice.”? Sound and good faith to the com- 
— requires that each class of fugitives should 

e ‘delivered up’? as an act of State authority, 
upon the demand of the “* Executive” in the one 
case, and on the ** claim of the party”’ entitled, in 
the other. I ask of Senators representing the so 
styled “free States,’? how are these obligations 
discharged? Is it not due to the faith of the Con- 
stitution, that each should be regarded as equally 
obligatory? And yet, what is the fact?) Why, 
laws are enacted in all the States, requiring of the 
Executive authority to surrender fugitives from 
justice upon demand of the State whence they flee, 
and providing for their arrest and detention until 
such demand is made. But in the case of fugitive 
slaves, in none of these States is the like constitu- 
tional duty regarded. In some, laws are even 
enacted denying the use of their jails for the cus- 
tody of such fugitives, and denouncing penalties 


on their officers if they lend any aid in arresting || together by the fraternism of party; but the coincidence of 


mand, that the guarantees of the Constitution shall 
be observed and held sacred. 
tors on this floor—the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Dix,} and the Senator from Vermont, (Mr. 
Pue.ps,}—at this session, and within a week, 
declare, that it is the purpose of the northern and | 
eastern States, to do—what? ‘To prevent the ex- 
tension of what they call the ** slave power.”’ | 
put it to those Senators, what do they mean by 
the ** slave power?’’ 


his remarks, although I do not find the expression || 
in his printed speech. 
Senator from Vermont. 
power?” 
| we have a right to expect that Senators should give 


‘terms derogatory to her as a sovereign State, and || 


. 








Senate. 





a marked principle, moral and political, with a geographica} 
line, once conceived, I feared, would never more be @b)\jz, , 
ated from the mind; that it would be recurring on eyor, 
occasion, and renewing irritations until it would kindle sneh 
mutual and mortal hatred, as to render separation preferahip 
to eternal discord. I have been amongst the most sangning 
in believing that our Union would be of long duration. I 
now doubt it much; and see the event at no great distance 
| and the direct consequence of this question.” : 


ose whose honor and in-|/ Op the 20th December, 1820, he wrote to Mr. 
| *eneeeee oer also now living, thus: 
| “ Nothing 3 ever presented so threatening an aspect as 


Alists, 
again 


I have no dispost- 


| what is called the Missouri question. The Feder; 
completely put down, and despairing of ever rising 
They have a right to demand, and they do de- | under the old divisions of Whig and Tory, devised a pow 
“ one, of slavehokling and non-slaveholding States, whic) 
| while it had a semblance of being moral, was at the say¢ 
time geographical, and calculated to give them ascendene 
by debauching their old opponents to a coatition with they, 
Moral, the question certainly is not, because the removaj 
of slaves from one State to another, no more than their re. 
| moval from one country to another, would never make ; 


I have heard Sena- 





slave of one human being who would not be 80 Without it 
Indeed, if there be any morality in the question, it is on the 
other side, because, by spreading them over a larger sy;- 
face their happiness would be increased, and the burden of 
| their future liberation tightened, by bringing a greater num. 
ber of shoulders under it. However, it seemed to throw 
dust into the eyes of the people, and to fanaticize them, while 
to the knowing ones it gave a geographical and preponder- 
ating line of the Potomac and Ohio, throwing fourteen States 
to the North and East and ten to the South and West. With 
| thesé, therefore, it is merely a question of power. But with 
| this geographical minority it is a question of existence ; for 
if Congress once goes out of the Constitution to arrogate the 
right of regulating the condition of the inhabitants of the 
States, its majority may, and probably will declare, thatthe 
condition of all within the United States shall be that of 
freedom; in which case all the whites south of the Potomac 
and tbe Ohio must evacuate their States, and most fortunate 

| those who can do it first.’ 


And in this letter, after speculating on the prob.* 
able consequence of the threatened disunion, he 
adds: 


¢* Should the scission take place, one of its most deplor- 
able consequences would be its discouragement of the efforts 
of European nations, in the regeneration of their oppressive 

| and cannibal governments.” 


In a letter of the same date (20th December) to 
the Marquis de Lafayette, he prophetically shad- 
_ows forth, what we now see realized, with the 
same precision as if he were the historian of t- 
_day. I give an extract: 
“ With us thingsare going well. The boisterous sea of 


liberty, indeed, is never without a wave; and that from 
| Missouri is now rolling towards us. But we shall ride over 


Mr. DIX. 1 did not make such a declaration. 
Mr. MASON. Iso understood the Senator in 


It was used, then, by the 
What is the “slave 
In the discussion of a question like this, | 


What, then, is the 
Why, sir, it is the representative 


If there | 
ged by the Constitution, in which 


referable to the clause of the Constitution which 
arranges and distributes the representation. And 
it is this power, for which an ample equivalent has || 
been given, which we are told now by Senators is 
not further to be extended. Mr. President, this 
representative weight, assigned to the States of 
this Union by the Constitution, must be preserved. 
If it is not preserved, I need not tell gentlemen 
what the consequences will be. It is not only 


Eocenaary for the security of their property, but it | it as we have done over all others. It is not a moral ques- 
1s indispensable to their political welfare. The |, tion, but one merely of power. Its object is to raise a geo- 
question of abolition heretofore has been a mere |) graphical principle for the choice of a President, and the 
brutum fulmen, but it comes now in a shape that is || noise will be kept up till that is effected. All know that per- 

longer to be despised The institution was | mitting the slaves of the South to spread into the West, will 
ao sone apse, | not add one being to that unfortunate condition ; that it will 
first assailed when a majority in the Federal Con- || increase the happiness of those existing, and by spreading 


gress attempted in 1820 to prevent the State of | them over a large surface will dilate the evid everywhere, 
Missouri from coming into this Union, unless upon || 4nd facilitate the means of getting finally rid of it. 

So thought and so wrote Jefferson, on the ques- 
directly in violation of the Constitution. Sir, I | tion which divided and threatened us then, asit 
know not how it was felt at the North; I know divides and threatens us now. But, sir, the diff- 





not how far northern statesmen or northern politi- || culty was then overcome. It was overcome by 
cians may have believed that their ascendency || concession made by these very southern States— 
was involved in the curtailment of the slave repre- || a great concession—a concession not only of their 
sentation; but I know this, that in the South it || constitutional righf, but of an expressed constitu- 
required but the application of the torch, to kindle || tional guarantee. And it was made for the sake 
the whole country. They looked upon it as‘not || of peace. How is it met now? I understood the 
only vital to their safety, but they looked upon the || Senator from Vermont, who had the floor on this 
attempt to assail it as an insult, an indignity offered || question a few days since, to say—what? Why, 
to them as sovereign members of this Confederacy. || that the compromise in the case of Missouri was 
Sir, Mr. Jefferson lived in those days. No man, really a boon offered by the North to the South. 

I suppose, will question his loyalty to the Consti- {Mr. Puexps here interposed, and was under- 
tution, and none hia sagacity as a statesman. A || stood to disclaim the remark applied to him, in the 
letter was read on this floor the other day by the || sense in which it was understood by Mr. Masov.] 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, {[Mr. Mr. MASON é Well, sir, the concession was 
Caruoun,] in which Mr. Jefferson spoke his alarm || made in the hope that, in so doing, the questios 
at the portentous consequences threatened by this || was settled forever. By mutual agreement for the 
movement against the South. His mind was filled |! sake of peace, it was agreed to limit the right 0 
with the portents of the occasion, and his views, || introduce slaves in the ae acquired from 
freely expressed in letters to his friends, show that, | France, to a line extended west from the southern 


in this parricidal attack, he saw the days of the || boundary of the State of Missouri, being the par 
allel of 36° 30’. Sir, this was conceded for the 
sake of preserving this Union. It was a consid- 
eration as high even as that, and we fondly hoped 
that at no future day would it be in the power of 
agitators again to jeopard the Union, with all the 
consequences that must ensue, in order to drive & 
political bargain. But thts has been done. | 
very first occasion, when new territory is acquired 
as the property of the Confederacy, this disturb 
ing question is brought up; and brought up how: 
Brought up by connecting it with territory lying 
so far north, that all must agree, it never can be- 
come the property of slaveholders. It is 


Constitution numbered. 

Mr. Jefferson’s opinions on the occasion cited 
are entitled to great weight. A matured statesman 
and philosopher, profoundly versed as well in the 
science of government as in the shoals and depths 
of party, he saw through the vista of years, this 
disturbing influence—ever on the alert when once 
aroused, until its wicked work was ended in the 
overthrow of the Constitution of his country. 

In a letter, dated on the 13th April, 1820, to 
Mr. *****, a gentleman now living, he says: 


«The old schism of Federal and Republican threatened 
nothing, because it existed in every State, and united them 






up, sir, as a precedent, because Senators well know 
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what will follow, There are two other Territories || It was said by the other States, that it was unjust 
that have recently been obtained—Catifornia and | and inequitable that these vast territories, the en- 
New Mexico—and here the precedent is to apply. | joyment of which had been secured to their re- 
Sir, we must meet the question in limine, and if it || spective claimants by the blood and treasure of 
be the judgment of the Senate, of a majority of || all, freely lavished in the revolutionary struggle, 
the States here represented, that the settlement of || should be thus separately held; that Delaware, 
this question in 1820 is to be disregarded, and the || Maryland, and New Jersey had equally contrib- 
yestion is to be carried as a matter of absolute || uted to rescue them from the dominion of the Brit- 
ywer, let them take the consequence when it || ish Crown, and it was oppressive and unjust to 
comes, as come it will. |, exclude them from the fruits of theconquest. This 
Mr. President, when a matter of po@tical rule— || feeling, which grew as the Revolution progressed, 
not of political right, but of political ruale—is once || manifested itself in a decided manner when the | 
determined on, there is no great difficulty in finding || “ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union,” 
arguments to sustain it. The Senator from New || agrted to by Congress in 1777, were recommended 
York, (Mr. Drx,} who has opened the debate upon || to the several States for their ratification. The 
this question, has invoked the ordinance of 1787 || State of Maryland refused to ratify, and placed her 
for the government of the Northwestern Territory, || refusal upon the express ground that she was ex- 
and has relied upon it, as what? Asa precedent? || cluded from participation in these unoccupied lands. | 
Jshould presume not—hardly as persuasive au- || [ read an extract from the “instructions of the 
thority—but as an example, that eagly as the year || General Assembly of Maryland to her delegates 
1787, before the foundation of this Government || in Congress,” presented by them on the 2ist May, 
was laid, the American people, by a compact, ex- || 1779: 
cluded slavery from a large territory that belonged “We are convinced policy and justice require that a 
to the United States. Sir, the ordinance shows Reyes unsettled at the commencement of this war, claimed 
apon its face, that it was a matter of absolute com- |! i Crested from the common enemy by the blood suid trons? 
pact between the States then confederated and the . 


— = . . | ure of the thirteen States, should be considered as a com- 
State of Virginia, which made the cession. It was |) mon property, subject to be parceled out by Congress into 





a compact in terms; and whether the Congress of five convenient and independent Governments, in such || 


the Confederacy had or had not the power to make manner andat such times as the wisdom of that assembly 


; . z ; shall hereafter direct. 
it, does not shed the least light upon the inquiry, “ We have coolly and dispassionately considered the sub- | 


whether the Congress, under the present Confed- || ject, we have weighed probable inconveniences and hard- || 


eration, can make a similar compact; and for the ship against the sacrifice of just and essential rights, and do 
: . | instruet you ne » » Confederati »g | 
simple reason, that the ordinance of 1787 was made i instruct you not-to agree to the Confederation, unless an 


See ef 7 || article or articles be added thereto in conformity with our 
before the Constitution'was formed. The history || deciaration.” 


of that ordinance is very little known. The pro- || I - : : nell 

eedings of the old Continental Congress eats in || ee ee eee eee 
ceedings ; gres | the firm reliance that the candor and justice of the 
secret, and no memorial was kept of their debates. }| several States will, in due time, remove, as far as 
But this territory was ceded by Virginia to the || possible, the inequality which now subsists.” The 


United States in March, 1784, and the ordinance | State of Delaware also came into that Confederacy, 
for its government was not adopted until July, 


1787; and during the whole of the intervening || ask leave to read an extract, as it exhibits the feel- 
time, the Journals of Congress show that the or- || ing which then actuated the States; all which they 
ganization of a government for the Territory was || we 

a subject of discussion, engendering contention 
and great differences of opinion. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina has 
suggested, with great force—at least with a degree titled to a right, in common with the members of the Union, 
of probability in the absence of direct information 
—that this very clause interdicting involuntar 
servitude in the Territory, was, in itself, the candle 
of compromise, and that it was yielded by Vir- 
ginia_upon condition that the guarantee which 
accompanies it should be given for the recovery of |! 
fugitive slaves. There is another suggestion that | 

| 
| 





| Extract from the resolutions of the State of Delaware, pre- 


frontier of the United States, the property of which was not | 


| the present war; that the same bath been or may be gained | 
from the King of Great Britain or the native Indtans by the 
blood and treasure of all, and ought therefore to be a com- 
mon estate, to be granted vut on terms beneficial to the 
United States.” 


Sir, it is useful to go back and contrast the spirit 








I have derived from a different source. 

The honorable Senator from Florida, [Mr. West- 
coTt,] whose habits of research we all know, and 
of which he has given me to some extent the ben- 
efit, has exhibited a letter from Mr. Madison, | 
throwing out this suggestion. In those days, all 


| of things when the territory was ceded, which is 


other southern States. And what was done? Why | 
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but under like protest, from which I shall also || 


now brought up in judgment against Virginia and | 


the States under the Articles of Confederation were 
importers of slaves. The New England States 
almost whitened the ocean with the canvass of 
their ships, bringing slaves from Africa to the coast 
of America; and although there was a strong dis- 
position in the Federal legislation to put a stop to 
it, they had not the power to do so. And the 
probability is, says Mr. Madison, that the clause 
in the ordinance of 1787, which forbids “ involun- 
tary servitude”’ in the Northwest Territory, was 
introduced in order to strike at the foreign slave 
trade; Congress, having no power to forbid the 
importation, taking this mode to restrain it, by 
limiting the territory into which slaves should be 
carried. But, be this as it may, the occasion which 
called it ferth is pregnant with instructive history 
to the statesmen an — of our country, and 
80 apposite, that I shall be pardoned for the digres- 
sion In introducing it here. 

The claim by many ef the States to a large and 
unoccupied territory in the West, was the subject 
of much jealousy and dissension with those States 
whose boundaries were more circumscribed. Vir- 

inia, whose chartered limits once extended to the 
Pacific, (then called the South Sea,}had yet an 
immense territory unoccupied, lying to the north- 
west of the Ohio river. New York claimed a part 
of the same territory, in opposition to the title of 
Virginia; while the States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, in the East, and ia and the two 
Carolinas, in the South, each held large bodies of 
waste and unappropriated land. 





the State of New York set the example, and made 
the sacrifice required on the altar of the country, 
for the common good. Let me exhibit an extract 
from an act passed by New York: 


‘Whereas nothing under Divine Providence can more 
effectually contribute to the tranquillity and safety of the 
United States of America, than a federal alliance on such 
principles as will give satisfaction to its respective mem- 


bers ; and whereas the Articles of Confederation and per- | 
petual union recommended by the honorable the Congress ; 
of the United States of America, have not proved accept- | 
able to all the States, ithaving been conceived that a portion }| 
of the waste and uncultivated territory within the limits or | 

: claims of certain States, ought to be appropriated as a com- | 
mon fund for the expenses of the war; and oe of the | 
1 


Stute of New York being on all occasions dixpo 
their regard for their sister States, and their earnest desire to | 
promote the general interest and security, and more especially | 
to accelerate the federal alliance, by removing, as far as 
depends upon them, the beforementioned impediment to its | 
final accomplishinent: Be it therefore enacted.” : 
And then followed a resolution of the old Con- | 
gress accepting this territorial grant from the State | 
of New York, and inviting the other States to do | 
the like. Sir, the next State in order was Vir- | 
ginia. ee been . — ee 
presented irginia to this claim of New York | 
to the tends whic she considered embraced with- | 
in her territory of the northwest, the whole of | 
which was forgotten and laid aside; and that great | 
State, in the year 1783, gave authority to her rep- 
resentatives in Congress to convey to the United 
States, in absolute perpetuity, a territory that is 
covered by ten Hels of latitude, and thirteen 
degrees of longitude, out of which have been 


manifest | 


| 
| 
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carved five of the States which are now in the 
Union, and enjoying its protection, And she did 
it, for what?) Why, to meet in a spirit of concil- 
tation the concessions of other States, to do every- 
thing for the common good, and to accomplish 
whieh, she has truly given up her birthright, 
Contrast the language held by New York in the 
act of 1780, with the language held by her Sen- 
| ator on this floor now. Sir, who believes, when 
it required a spirit of such mutual forbearance and 
| concession—a spirit that was disposed té give up 
| everything for the common good—in order to pre- 
| vail upen the States to bind themselves in articles 
| of confederation, that you can keep those States 
| under any federative government whatever, when 


|| that spirit is forgotten and disregarded? Who is 
|| there on this floor who believes that Virginia, the 


largest, most populous, and most wealthy, of the 
| Southern States, ever would have been a party to 
| the Constitution, if there had been a provisien in- 
| grafted in it forbidding an extension of any part of 
her population to any territory that might hereaf- 
| ter become the property of the United States? No 
|} one. And if she would not then, and believes 
| now, that such extension is her constitutional 
| right, who believes that she, or any of her south- 
| ern sister States, can remain in the Confederacy, 
when the barriers that had been erected for their 
| protection have been ruthlessly broken down and 
| disregarded? : 

Every movement that is made affecting the 





| rights and power of the southern States in refer- 


| ence to this population, is looked upon there as in 
| derogation of their exclusive authority. They are 


|| sensitive on this subject. It forms a part of their 


| most valuable property. Itis a great element of 
| their political power, and its proper management 
| is essential to their safety. Yet honorable Sen- 
ators here, as | understand them, lopking upon 
the powers of this Government as unlimited, per- 
'| fectly without control, approach this subject as 
| they would approach an ordinary subject of legis- 


were willing to lay down for the common geod: || lation, and assert a right to control it, whether 


'| with or without the assent of the States where 


| 


sented by her delegates in Congress, February 23, 1779. || alone the institution is found. Is not all power 
“ Resolved, That this State consider themselves justly en- that is not granted to the General Government re- 
'| served to the States? And do ree find anything 

1 


to that extensive tract of country which lies westward of the || 


in the Constitution whieh authorizes any inter- 


vested in or granted to individuals at the commencement of || ference on the part of the General Government 


with the domestic institutions, and the regulation 
|| of the internal affairs of the States? Sir, in this 
|| connection {| was very much struck with one view 
presented by the Senator from Vermont. - The 
Senator from South Carolina attempted to show, 


| 
| 





| with which these States came originally together, || and I think successfully, that let this power of 
im the days of the Revolution, with that which 
animates some of them now. Such was the state | 


legislation over the Territories be derived whence 
it might, it was a trust, to be administered by this 
Government for the benefit of the States, by whom 
the trast was created. 1 understood the Senator 
from Vermont to say it was not a trust, and that 
it was not, because there was devolved upon Con- 
gress ‘* legislative discretion.” i 

Mr. PHELPS. The Senator misapprehends 
me. My remark was, that there was no analogy 
to be drawn between a legislative trust and a legal 
trust; and that the important difference between 
the two was, the ingredient of legislative discre- 
tion. 

Mr. MASON. A trust is a trust, whether it be 
created under the sanction of law, or result from a 
delegated authority to legislate. And although in 
its latter form there may be what the Senator calls 
«legislative discretion,”’ yet such discretion does 
not extinguish the trust. The Senator will not 
contend that it does; neither will a legislative dis- 
cretion enlarge the powers of the trustee. T 
remain limited by the object of the trust, thoug 
the choice of means to execute it may be extended. 
Be it a public or a private trust, its obligations on 
the trustee are the same, that he shall not transcend 
his delegated authority. And if you want to de- 
termine whether the trust has been well or ill per- 
formed, you must look at the charter creating it. 

Mr. President, I will not say there is a party, 
but there are statesmen in this country, who look 
upon this Government as a property to be arene 
and parcelled out, rather than as a trust to be ad- 
ministered for the common good ; and here is one 





instance in which the principle is to -be~ 


affirmed or denied. A territory is common prop- 
erty, the property of all; and [ submit to any Sen- 
ator who hears me, as | will also to the judgment 
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of posterity, whether the trust is properly fulfilled 
when you exclude from such common property a 
large portion of the foint owners. The Senator 
from Vermont; however, has said, that when you 
forbid slavery within territory belonging to the 
United States, you do not destroy the equality 
between the citizens of the States, because all citi- 
zens are free to go there, Sir, if thisis not keeping 
the word of promise to the ear and breaking it to 
the hope, | know not where an instance may be 
found. What would you have? Suppose a por- 








This is yet the law of the savage race in Africa; | absolote disposal of the captor, remains, and the 
and the first negro slave that was Janded on our | larger portion of slaves sent over to this count; 
shores, brought this condition with him from the | before the prohibition of the trade were those taken 
land of his birth. in battle or seized by the strong arm of power, 

Slavery, then, is an incident to a hostile rela- ;; The proposition I assert is, that let their condition 
tion, which is the very opposite to a domestic } result from what it might, they brought it with 
rebation. | them from Africa. It was given to them, fixed 

But, be this as it may, the condition of slavery || upon them there; and all that was done in this 
is fixed in the country whence the subject comes. | country was to reeognize it, There never wag a 

| It required no special law to create it here, as it || law in Virginia creating slavery; and I doabt if 
| seems to have been swpposed by an honorable || there has bgen such a law in any of the southern 


tion of that territory be valuable to the South, you |) Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nozes.] The first || States. There is no necessity for such a law. 


extend full permission to the planters of the South 
to go there, provided they will abandon the only 
property that would make it valuable to them after 
they get there. That is the equality which the 


| slaves imported into Virginia were landed from a |, Suffer me now, sir, to sum up the argument } 


‘| Dutch ship, in 1620, and were purchased by the \| have advanced. This institution existed when the 
i| 


Senator from Vermont would mete out to us. No, | 


| planters. The common law was then the law of | Constitution was formed. It was recognized, it 
the colony. By that law, their conditidn as prop- || was legislated upon, it was made the sabject of 
erty was recognized ; and under its pervading prin- || concession on one side, and equivalent on the other, 


sir. I insist that the guarantees of the Constitu- || ciple, that the issue follows the condition of the || There was assigned to it a representative weight, 


tion to which L have referred as recognizing this por- 
tion of our population, and assigning its stipulated 


| mother, (partus sequitur ventrem,) their descendants, 1 as an element of political power in the southern 
| as well as the descendants of every sabsequent || States. It was guarantied to those States by the 


representative weight, were never designed to ex- || importation, have remained in bondage. There || Constitution, and it can never be tolerated that a 


clude the States interested from participating equally || never was a statute in Virginia creating slavery, 


power in Congress to legislate for the territories 


with the rest in all future acquisitions of territory. |! nor was there any need of one to establish that | —a power deduced from necessity only, and tem- 


J put it to honorable Senators who hear me, 
pretension were submitted to? There are now 


States; and such is their condition of ease and 


sion shall they ever be extended into the territories 
of the United States. What, then, will be the con- 
dition of the South? With their lands worn out, 
and walls of circumvallation thrown around them, 
they will have no choice, but to abandon their 
axa § and their homes. And the Senator from 

ermont says this is all right; there is no objec- 


’ 


tion to “penning them up;’’ and if ever they 


emerge beyond those prescribed limits, they must | 


come out as freemen. I ask Senators, where are 
they to go? What territory is there within the 
free States that will receive a class of free blacks? 
Not one. And yet the honorable Senator, with a 


calmness that becomes a philosopher, or a gentle- | 


man who is not implicated at all in this institution, 
tells us it is all very well; there is no objection to 
* oa tea a ar 
penning them up.’’ We had an instance in Vir- 
ginia, not long ago, of the fate that awaits emanci- 
pated negroes in the free States. A gentleman, 
whose sagacity and intellect illustrated and adorned 
the councils of his country while he lived, and 


whose memory will be honored and venerated | 


when others shall be forgotten, manumitted his 
slaves, by his last will, to the number of some five 
hundred, and made ample provision for their loca- 
tion beyond the limits of the slave States. His 
executor, a man who knew what a trust was, went 


to the State of Ohio, and, by invitation there, pur- | 


chased a tract of country as a residence for the 
manumitted slaves; and when he took them there, 
they were driven off by force by the people of the 
country where he had purchased. Sir, this matter 
of abolition is destitute of every savor of humanity, 
if the slave population are to be manumitted under 
the promise of a refuge in the free States of the 
Union. The Senator from New York has told us 


very og that the black population in a state of | 
w 


freedom dwindles and diminishes, and would soon 
become extinct. It is incident to their race. They 
do not multiply, in a state of freedom, on our con- 


what would be the condition of the South if this || 


|| planters from making slaves of the Indian children 
three millions of slaves, | presume, in the southern | 


institution, The only statute of that character | porary.in its exercise, (for it ceases when the ter- 
| was one passed at an early day, forbidding the || Fitary becomes a State)—should be wrested from 
its legitimate ends, and made to unsettle the bal- 
ances of the Constitution and to destroy its guar- 


|antees. To give it such direction would be an 





| who were sent in as hostages. 


| 

|| Laws have been passed from time to time regu- 
; i! ' 8 
comfort and abundance, that they increase faster || 


than the white population; and you propose to | 
circumscribe them, and to declare that on no occa- 


lating the condition of slavery, as a recognized 
condition of part of the population, but for no 
other end. And by the policy of such legislation, 


| slaves have been at one time treated as real estate, 
| and at another as personal. 


The condition of slavery, then, is nothing more 


| than the right of the owner to the service of the 





1} 





| 
} 


bondsman during the life of the latter, and to 


| which the jus disponendi is attached, as to any 


other species of property—the same right which 
the master at common Jaw has to the service of 
the servant, or the master to the apprentice; the 


| only difference being, so far as the quality of prop- 


erty is concerned, that the one is temporary and 
the other during life. Whence, then, does the 
honorable Senator from Vermont derive his opinion 
that a slave is not property? 

But the deduction drawn by that honorable Sen- 


ator is equally untenable. Proceeding upon the || 


assumption that slavery is a mere “incident to a 


| domestic relation,” he argues that it can exist only 
| where such ‘domestic relation”’ is recognived by 


law, and that, in consequence, when a slave is 
taken to a State where there is no such relation, he 
becomes free. i 

Sir, | think I have established, as a legal propo- 
sition, the very opposite. When the condition of 


| the subject is that of bondage, whether it be tem- 


porary or perpetual, it is recognized by law, and 


| enforced as a legal right. And if it be the case of 


a slave, such slave becomes free when taken toa 
country or State, only, where such servitude is 
forbidden or prohibited by express local law. It 
follows, then, that while no special law is required 
to create this species of bondage, it does require 
positive or special Jaw to destroy it; and such laws 
have been passed in all the States where slavery 
has been prohibited. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the honorable Senator 





| 
| 
; 


allow me to ask him a question? 
Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALKER. Does the Senator mean to 
say that slavery is the natural condition of man, 





tinent. No, sir; contemplate the spectacle we have || and that manumission is a mere step in the prog- 


in these northern States now; see the rivalry, 
jealousy, and hatred, that is engendered there be- 
tween the white population and the free blacks; 
and see that race, the subject of so much commis- 
eration here, because they are in slavery, dying 
and rotting in nakedness and filth, in the cellars 
and dens of your northern cities. Sir, there was 
another idea thrown out by the Senator from 
Vermont: I understood him to assert distinctly, 
and thence draw an important legal deduction, that 
a slave was not property, but that the tenure was— 
what? A mere ‘incident to a domestic relation.” 
Well, sir, that was certainly a felicitous turn of 
expression. But the objection to it is, that it is 
utterly void of meaning: the civilians tell us that 
slavery had its origin in the rights of conquest; 
the captor had the right to put his prisoner to 
death; and when he spared his life, it was done 
on the implied contract that the captive should 
become his bondsman. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


ress of an artificial condition? 

Mr. MASON. I am unaware that the Senator 
| from Wisconsin can draw that deduction from any- 
| thing said bY me. 

Mr. WALKER. My deduction may not be 
| the same that the Senator himself would draw. I 
merely ask jn order to get an explanation of the 
honorable Senator’s views. 

Mr. MASON. The proposition I assert is this: 
that the African population brought to the shores 
of North America in bondage, and sold to the in- 
habitants as bondsmen, brought slavery as their 
condition from the shores of Africa, and the law 

nized it here. Thatisali. What the natural 
conden of these people in Africa may have been, 
the Senator may determine for himself; but where 
the condition of bondage is once fixed, that condi- 
tion is recognized by law, unless there be a statute 
to the contrary. It is said, that in Africa this relic 
of barbarism, which places the captive at the 








| outrage of all just legal construction, and of every 
| sense of political right in the States interested. — * 
The Senator from New York has said, that there 
_is a line of unbroken precedents, from the first 
enactments for territories under the Constitution 
| down to this day, establishing the right in Con- 
| gress, which is now contended for by him. 
|| Sir, | have examined with care the laws which 
he has advanced as precedents, and b utterly deny 
that they touch the right in question, save in the 
| single instance of the act of 2820, for the admission 
| into the Union of the State of Missouri, known as 
/an exception, by the name of the ** Missouri Com- 
|| promise.” 
i The first law cited by the Senator asa precedent 
'is the act of August 7, 1789, entitled ‘ An act to 
| provide for the government of the territory north- 
_ west of the Ohio river.” 





This act does nothing more than make provis- 
| ion for adapting the obligations, &c., of the ordi- 
| nance of 1787 ‘to the present Constitution of the 
United States,” in order that it may * continue to 
| have full effect.”” It was necessary to do this, in 
order to continue in force within that territory the 
compact contained in that ordinance, as made by 
the Continental Congress, and the act was passed 
in obedience to the sixth article of the Constitu- 
tion, which is in these words: 
| All debts contracted and engagements entered into before 
the adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as under the Confed- 
eration.” 

The ordinance of 1787 was one of these “ en- 
gagements;”’ and the act of 1789 did nothing more 
than to continue it m force, under the new Gov- 

| ernment of the United States. 

I have already spoken at large in respect to this 
ordinance of 1787—it was made and ordained asa 
law governing the Northwest Territory, before the 
present Constitution was formed; its sanction was 
derived from the Congress of the * Confedera- 
| tion,”? and that sanction was recognized by the 

sixth article of the Constitution, and thus became 
a mandate to the new Government. When Coo- 
gress, then, in 1789, and subsequently, legislated 
for the government of the territories, or any of 
them, to the northwest of the Ohio river, it legis- 
‘lated in subordination to the ordinance of 1787; 
| and it follows, as that ordinance prohibited slavery, 
such prohibition was paramount to the authority 
| of Congress. The States of Ohio, Indiana, IHinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, were carved out of this 
Northwest Territory, and no precedent of consti- 
tutional power affecting the question of slavery, 
can be drawn from any act of Congress for the 
organization or government of the territories, out 
of which either of these States was formed. 

The act of March, 1804, mocing the Territorial 
Government of Louisiana and Orleans, is next 
cited by the Senator from New York. It is true, 
sir, that this act lated the admission of slaves 
into those Territories, but it expressly auth 
what the South now contends for, viz: the import: 
ation of slaves by a “ citizen of the United States 
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! 
removing into said territory for actual settlement, | 
and being at the time of such removal bona fide 
owner of such slaves.”?’ ‘The prohibitions were 
only to the importation of slaves from beyond the 
limits of the United States: in other words, a pro- | 
hibition of the foreign slave-trade, and of slaves | 


which had been imported into the United States || 


since the Ist of May, 1798. The cause of this last 
restriction I have not been able to trace, but I have | 
been told, that it was referable to some treaty stip- 
ulations between France and Spain, from which | 
jatter the province had been derived. 

The laws for the government of the Territory of 
Mississippi, which was ceded by South Carolina; | 
of Alabama, which was ceded in part by South | 
Carolina, and in part-by Georgia; and of Arkan- | 
sis, which was part of Louisiana, contain no pro- | 
hibition against citizens of any of the States, re- | 
moving into those territories for settlement,-with | 
their slaves. 

In the instance of Iowa, which was erected into | 
a separate Territory by act of June, 1838, the law | 
scrupulously refrained from this prohibition of | 
slavery, although it was formed of territory sub- | 





ject to the restriction of the Missouri compromise | 


act, being a part of the Missouri Territory, lying | 
north of the parallel of 36° 30'. By the act of | 
April 20, 1836, establishing a Territorial Govern- | 
ment for Wisconsin, (which was part of the North- | 


|| possession of the Government of the Union for 
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documents shadowing forth their plan of cam- |, 
ign. 

The first is a letter from Martin Van Buren, 
addressed in reply to the ‘* delegates of the city and 
county of New York,’’ to the Utica Convention, 
sketching in advance the principles and policy of 
the party in embryo. 

Next comes the speech of the honorable Sena- | 
tor from New York, following step by step the | 
landmarks there laid down, and denouncing any || 
extension of slavery into territories where it 1s not | 
now found, as of ** evil tendency, wrong in itself, | 
and repugnant to the humanity and the civilization | 
of the age.”’ ' 

And last, the manifesto of the Utica Convention. 

1 trust, sir, that Senators on all sides have read 
this paper with attention, because it develops, in | 
extenso, the principles and purposes of this new | 
northern party; avows its objects to be, to get 


the purpose of destroying the —— weight of || 
‘‘the slave representation,’ and assigns their ap- || 
propriate duties to its recognized leaders. And, || 
more than all, it denounces the old and healthy || 
issues which have heretofore divided parties, as || 
no longer worthy of consideration, and calls upon || 
former friends and former foes, to unite alike in a | 
great concerted effort to break ‘down the barriers | 
of the Constitution. 
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the fate of all weaker allies. The bonds of the 
Federal Union violently disruptured, what shall 
keep these humbler planets in the independence of 


appropriate orbits? Let them look at the power, 


wealth, and position of their self-proclaimed leader, 
already rejoicing in the proud distinction of the 


|, ** Empire State,’’ as it is ostentatiously portrayed 


at Utica, and see in it their own hopeless and de- 
served annihilation, when the work of disunion is 
achieved. Yes, sir, New York will then stand 
amongst them as the ‘ chief,” and they the vassal 
republics. I quote from the Utica address: 

“ New York, with a territory possessing boundless advan - 
tages for foreign and internal trade; with a temperate and 
healthful sky, and with extensive districts of fertile soils; 
with abundant supplies of sait and iron, and peculiar facili- 
ties for every kind of manufacturing industry; with a popu- 
lation greater now than that of England at the era of Ameri- 
can colonization, and which may well be increased within 
her borders to four times its present number; with several 


| marts of internal trade, numbering respectively from twenty 
| to fifty thousand inhabitants; and, towering above them all, 


in queenly pride, the commercial metropolis of this hemi- 
sphere; with a foreign commerce that brings to the Federal 
Government more than one-third of its revenues by imposts ; 
with these resources, in possession and in prospect, what 
shall hinder her, if the nullifiers of the Constitution and the 
abolitionists of freedom—the blind leaders of the blind— 
shall, hy agcident or design, drive on theit followers to the 
sin and folly of secession, from being and remaining the 
chief of the new republics into which the American States 
will then be parcelled out?’’ 


But, sir, I pursue this ungrateful theme no fur- 


west Territory, and thus subject to the ordinance | 
of 1787,) the inhabitants were declared ‘* entitled 
‘toall the rights, privileges, and advantages granted 
‘and secured by the ordinance of 1787, and subject | 


To prove this, sir, I may be pardoned for ma- | ther. I yet confide in the regenerative spirit of 
king a single extract from the document, where it || republican virtue at the North to consign to de- 
will be found under the head of ** Duty of the free || served obloquy this first attempt to array the Re- 
States,’’ and in these words: || publics of the Confederacy against each other in & 

“If, from these, or any other causes, the people of the '| sheer struggle for power. 


‘to all the conditions, restrictions, and prohibitions | 
‘in said articles imposed.”’ 

Whereas, by the act for the government of Iowa, | 
the “rights, privileges, and immunities granted | 
and secured to the inhabitants of Wisconsin,”’ are | 
extended to the people of Iowa, but without the | 
“ conditions, restrictions, and prohibitions,” of the | 
same ordinance. 

Thus, sir, after reviewing all the acts cited by 
the honorable Senator from New York, and to | 
which he refers as **a current of authority unin- | 
terrupted and almost unopposed through more than 
half a century, down to the present day,”’ we find | 
not one extending the prohibition now contended 
for, save that for the admission of Missouri, in 
1820, and which stands as a marked exception. 

Sir, I will not go over the history of this act of 
1820. It presents the only instance since the 
foundation of this Government in 1788, when, by | 
law, slaves, accompanied by their owners, were | 
excluded from any territory belonging to the Uni- | 
ted States. And although it was passed in viola- | 
tion of the third article of the treaty with France, | 
of 1803, by which the Territory was ceded to the 
United States—which treaty was the ‘‘ supreme 
Jaw of the land;’’ and further, as I conceive, in 
derogation of the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zena of the southern States, yet, as it was agreed 
to as a compromise by the South for the sake of 
the Union, I would be the last to disturb it. 

Power, Mr. President, is never appeased by 
concession; and we are now reaping the bitter 
fruits of the concessions then made by the South. 
How strikingly is illustrated, by this renewed 
struggle, the predictions of Mr. Yolereen, in his | 
letter of April, 1820, in which, speaking of the 
Missouri question, he says: 

“ The coincidence of a marked principle, moral and polit- 
ical, with a geographical line once conceived, I feared would 
never more be obliterated from the mind; that it would be 
recurring on every occasion, and renewing irritations, until 
it would kindle euch mutual and mortal hatred, as torender 
separation preferable to eternal discord.”? 

Sir, the-prophecy is fulfilled. There is a party 
organized, orin course of érganization at the North, 
lifting itself erect on the pending canvass for the 
Presidency, on whose banner is inscribed, as the 
sole rallying cry, ‘Destruction tothe slave power. ”’ 
We have seen the preliminary chart of that party 
in the manifesto of its convention recently held at 
Utica, in New York, in which all ies are invi- 
ted at the North, to abandon all-subjects of former 
dissension, and. to unite in a common crusade to 
break down the institutions of the South. Sir, the 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Drx,] stands the 
exponent of that party in this Senate-house—a 
party whose mission is, to divide the North and 

th on this ion of the so-called ‘ slave 
power.’’ 


| 


elena naa aa 





y we have had three remarkable 





| aside; a new issue has been presented, in which all minor |! 


oe 


free States have suffered in the estimation of the South, or || 
of the world, the time has now come when they owe it to 


|| themselves, and to the nation, to redeem their character || 


from this reproach. Both the late political parties have the | 
opportunity to do, and they are called upon to do this; they || 
may unite in the effort without any abandonment of their || 
distinctive principles. The old issues, which for the last || 


twenty years have divided them, are now settled or set 


differences—and in which differences that, under other || 
circumstances, would be important—are merged and swal- || 
lowed up. 1 

‘Tt is important, too, that this effort should now be made, | 
and that, if possible, it should be made to succeed, _ Resist |! 
the beginning, is the maxim of political, not less than moral | 
science. This is the first time, since the formation of the || 
Government, that the #'*ve power, whilst retaining its dis- 
tinct political assoviations with the two great national 
parties, has been able to seize and to sway the sceptres of 
each. If the people of the free States understand and per- 
form their duty, such an exhibition will never again be 
witnessed.”’ 


We are already aware that ten States of this Con- 
federacy have, through their legislative assemblies, 
called upon their representatives in Congress to | 
maintain this interdict against the extension of || 
southern institutions to the new territories. And | 
here we have a proclamation by a party, said to 
be of formidable numbers, in the great State of 
New York, separating themselves from all former 
political alliance, arrayed under leaders of known 
distinction, burying all former topics of political 
dissension, and proclaiming, as the great bond of 
future union, exterminating war to ‘ slave power.” 
And for what objects isa party to be thus mar- 
shaled? For the public weal, the common good? 
Sir, let not. words so dear to Republicans be pro- 
faned by such unholy perversion. To advance the 
cause of freedom and free government? No, no! 
When was freedom born of tyranny—whether it 
be the tyranny of one or of many? 

The evil day, long looked for and dreaded by 
the sages and patriots of the land, dawna darkly 
through this proclamation—when a line shall be 
drawn between the North and South, and a part 
résting on geographical division alone shall mare 
up to it, as the line of power. This is the party 
which the Utica manifesto seeks to rally. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the States of New 
England. Will they lend themselves to minister 
to the lust of dominion, which alone actuates this 
northern schism? To Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island, To Vermont, which sprung 
from the loins of New York, midst the throes of 
the Revolution, as the fabled goddess from the 
head of Jupiter, fully armed for the combat. 

Sir, if the appeal be vain, and the conquest be 
achieved by their aid, it needs no Cassandra gift 
to foretell what their doom shall be when the bat- 


ue is fo and the of the Constitution 
are beoken down and destroyed. ‘They will share 





On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia, it 
was 


Ordered, That the further consideration of the bill be post- 
poned until to-morrow. 





Frivay July 7, 1848. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to estab- 
lish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia, said: Mr. Presi- 
dent: The Parliament of Great Britain is said to 
be omnipotent; and yet, in that empire, the hum- 
blest subject is protected in the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the rights of private property. So para- 
mount is this principle regarded, that the whole 
strength of the Government, if need be, is exerted 
for its maintenance, in behalf of the meanest sub- 


| ject, in the most distant corner of the world. 
Mr. President, these are words of fearful omen. 


ow strange, therefore, that in the American 
Congress, whose powers are defined and limited 
by a written Constitution, we are gravely debating, 
whether fifteen of the sovereign States of this 
Confederacy shall be permitted to enje their equal 
interests in the territory of the United States, which 
is the common property ofall! Yet, sir, stripped 
of all that is calculated to cheat and deceive, this 
is the naked question presented in the twelfth sec- 
tion of the bill upon your table. That section, 
among other provisions, proposes to approve and 
continue in force all the laws and ordirlances which 
may have been passed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Oregon. Among the organic laws of that 
Provisional Government, is an ordinance which 
prohibits slavery or involuntary servitude within 
the limits of said Territory. This attempt to ratify 
and confirm such an act, involves the assumption, 
that Congress has the right to exclude slavery from 
the territory of the United States; or, in other 
words, to deny to the slaveholding citizens of the 
Union the privilege of removing into said territory 
with their slaves, and enjoying them as property. 
Where is the authority for such legislation by Con- 

ess? 

This Confederacy consists of thirty sovereign 
States: fifteen of these are clavaholiings the other 
fifteen are called free States, because rae 
not exist in them. The proposition in this bill is, 
that, at the suggestion of the fifteen free States, the 
fifteen slave States shall be prohibited by an act of 
Congress o-. ee a i eens Nea 
property which. in erritory of Ore- 

on. Is thia reasonable and just? I apprehend 
re-can be no doubt of the truth of this propo- 
sition: that if have the ren to prohibit, 
they have an equal right to establish, slavery. For 
the very moment you concede jurisdiction to Con- 
over the subject, the same reason obtains in 
favor of the right to establish, that exists in favor 
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of the right to prohibit. Suppose, then, the fifteen | 
slave States were to present themselves here by || 
their representatives, and demand that Congress | 
should establish slavery in any of the Territories 
belonging to the United States: we should hear | 
but one voice from the North, and that voice || 
would be, that Congress has no right to do it; that , 
it is a power not conferred by the Constitution. | 
Aye, sir, more than this. Suppose these fifteen | 
slave States should demand, that in organizing a | 
Territorial Government for Oregon, a provision 
should be incorporated into the bill, that no citizen 
shall emigrate to and settle in said Territory unlees 
he shall carry with him slave property: what would | 
be the response of the free States to such a propo- 
sition ? They would reply, that the Territory is 
the common property of all the States, procured 
by common treasure and common blood, and that 
each citizen has the incontestable right to remove | 
to it, and carry with him, or leave behind, what 
property soever he might consider most compatible | 
with his interest. Now, sir, the reverse of this 
state of thingsis true. The slave States are asking 
nothing at the hands of Congress; but the free 
States are demanding that citizens of the former || 
shall not be permitted to settle upon the “territory 
of the United States, and carry or leave what prop- 
erty soever they consider most consistent with their 
interest. This is the naked question which is now 
for the consideration of the Senate. Its very state- | 
ment exposes its absurdity and injustice. I would 
earnestly recommend to our northern friends the 
adoption of the golden rule, to do as they would 
be done by. If they would consider it unconsti- 
tutional and unjust for Congress, at the instance of | 
the southern States, to exclude them from territory | 
because they would be unwilling to be compelled 
to carry slaves with them, they certainly should | 
not ask that we be shut out, because we desire to 
carry our slaves with us, 

This demand of our northern brethren, how- 
ever, is pressed with an urgency which seems to 
set at defiance all appeal to their forbearance, or 
magnanimity, or sense of justice. Conscious of 
their numerical strength in the Federal Council, 
they march forward with a steadiness of purpose, 
far less characteristic of patriotism, than of utter 
recklessness to consequences. If this contest of 
mere numerical strength between the North and | 


South shall be persisted in, irrespective of the Con- | 
stitution; if the slaveholding States are to be trod- 
den under foot, treated as unequals and inferiors, | 
denied the enjoyment of their interest in the ter- | 
ritory which is the common property of all, it) 
needs no prophetic eye to foresee the fate of this 
glorious fabric of freedom, reared by our fathers, 
and whose foundations were laid in the blood of 
patriotism, In such a struggle, our only hope is | 
in the Constitution. We appeal to its guarantees. 
We invite a fair and rigid scrutiny of its provis- 
ions. If it justify the proposed action of Congress, 
we must submit to our fate. But if the authority 
be not found there, we ask our brethren of the 
free States, by all that is valuable in our institu- 
tions, and by all that is hallowed in the associ- 
ations connected with their origin, to withhold | 
their hands, and relieve the éountry from an agi- 
tation which threatens to . ssever all the ties of 
affiliation, which unite the two great sections of this | 
Confederacy. Let us come to that sacred instru- | 
ment with religious reverence and patriotic docility, 
resolved to surrender all preconceived opinions, | 
and to bow fo its teachings, however they may | 
come in conflict with certain sentiments of a mis- | 
erable, morbid, misguided philanthropy. 
But before we proceed to the consideration of the || 
particular clause of the Constitution in relation to |, 
the power of Congress over the Territories of the || 
United States, it is important to bear in mind the 
character of our Government and the rule of strict 
construction, by which all sound Republicans are || 
uided in the interpretation of that instrument. 
This Government is a Confederated Republic. 
The States composing it are each sovereign, pos- 
sessing al! the powers of independent govern- 
ments, except so far as they have voluntarily 
surrendered a portion of these powers, and con- | 
sented that the General Government shall exer- 
cise them, as the common agent of all, for the | 
benefit of all. The Constitution is but the written |: 
articles of agreement between the parties to the 
Confederation, specifying the powers which each |! 


deme. 


Territorial Govern 


equals before the formation of the Confederacy— 
/each State ought to share alike the burdens and 


t tion of the Constitution, therefore, is indispensable; 
| itis the only rule, by which the General Govern- 


| interpretation: 


|| the territory of the United States. When the Con- 
| stitution was adopted, all the territory belonging 
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State has surrendered, and the extent and general 
urposes for which they may-be exerted by the 
ederal Government. As each of the States were | 


each possessing the same attributes of sovereignty 
and independence—and as each has made a like 
surrender of powers to the General Government, 
they are still equals. This is as self-evident as the 
axiom in mathematics, *‘ that if equals be taken 
from equals the remainders are equals.’’ Hence, | 


enjoy alike the benefits of the compact; and any 
discrimination made in favor of one, to the preju- 
dice. of others, in the administration of its powers | 
by the General Government, is violative of the 
spirit of the compact, and subversive of the great 
ends for which it was formed. A strict econstruc- 





ment can be restrained within the limited scope of 
its delegated powers. In an able official paper on | 
the constitutionality of a national bank, Mr. Jef- 
ferson thus defines the true rule of constitutional 





* | consider the foundation of the Constitution as Jaid on 
this ground, that ‘all the powers not delegated to the United 
States, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the | 
States or to the people.’ To take a single step beyond the 
boundaries thus specially drawn around the powers of Con- 
gress, is fo take possession of a boundless field of power, no 
longer susceptible of any definition.’’ 

In view, then, of this limited fiduciary character 
of our Government, and this rule of strict construc- 
tion laid down by Mr. Jefferson, and which has 
been adopted and acquiesced in by all sound Re- 
publicans from that day to the present, let us ex- 
amine the authority on which the power is claimed, 





| on the part of Congress, to restrict slavery in the 


territory of the United States. It is claimed 
under the third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which declares that— 

“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory and 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

Let us analyze this provision. It is obvious, 
from its phraseology, that the great object which 


| was intended to be accomplished by this grant of 


power was, to enable Congress to ‘‘ dispose of”? 





to the United States was provided for, as to all the 
purposes of Government, by the celebrated ordi- 
nance of 1787. To * dispose of’ it, therefore, was 
all that was necessary to be done;-and to that ex- 
tent only, does this provision of the Constitution 


| authorize Congress to go. ‘To enable them to ex- 


ecute this leading object of the trust, they are 
further empowered “ to make all needful rules and 
regulations.” That such was the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, is apparent, if we ob- 
serve further the import of the term “ territory.” 


| It is related to the words ‘‘ other property”? by the 


disjunctive ‘or,”’ showing that it is synonymous 
with the word ‘ property,’? and was intended to 
designate one species of the property of the United 
States. It is equivalent to the word land. I am 
sustained in this definition by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
the United States vs. Gratiot et al., in 14 Peters’ 
Reports. In delivering their opinion in that case, 
the Court said: 


« The term ‘territory,’ as here used, is merely descriptive 


| of one kind of property, and is equivalent to the word 


‘lands.’ ”? 

Observe, further, in whom is the ownership of 
“the territory,” or ‘‘lands.’’. It is not in ** the 
Congress,”’ which is authorized to “dispose of 


/and make all needful rules and regulations re- 


specting” it; but it is “territory,” or “lands,”’ | 


| * belonging to the United States.”’ It is the common 


property of all the States. They hold it by a 
‘unity of interest, title, time, and possession;’’ 


/ and by this clause of the Constitution they have 
| constituted Congress their trustee, to “ dis 
_ it for the benefit of all. In view, then, of this plain 
|| analysis of this provision, can any reasonable mind 
| come to the conclusion, that the framers of the Con- 


se of”’ 


stitution intended to confer on Congress any juris- 
diction whatever over the subject of slavery in the 
territory of the United States? There certainly‘is 
not a single word or idea contained in it, which 
would, even in the most remote manner, counte- 
nance such an interpretation. 














There is another clause of the Constitution hon 


| ticle 1, section 8) which declares that Congress 


shall have power— 


"Fo make all laws which shall be nceessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and aij 
other powers vested by this Constitution m the Goverment 
of the United States, or in any department or office thereof.» 

Let us inquire, then, whether the power to pro- 
hibit slavery in “the territory” of the United 
States is ** necessary and proper,”’ in order to en- 
able Congress to execute efficiently the trust con- 
fided to them? That there are implied powers 
‘necessary and preper’’ to be exercised by Con- 
gress in ‘disposing of” * the territory,” is very 
evident. Congress must have power to survey 
the public lands, to declare by law the mode of 
that survey, the dimension of the sections, the 
time, place, and manner of sale. Congress must 
have the power—it is an incumbent duty—to pro- 
tect the territory from invasion, and from trespass, 
such as cutting its timbers and robbing its mines, 
For the efficient exercise of this power, it would be 
‘necessary and proper’? to pass laws defining 
offences against the public lands, and the extent of 

unishment, and to organize tribunals within the 
fimnits of **the territory’’ to try offenders and ad- 
minister those laws. hese, and such other pow- 
ers only, as are ‘* necessary and proper” to enable 
Congress to administer the public lands according 
to the spirit and intention of the trust confided, are 
all that it is authorized, either by express grant or 
implication, to exercise. Is the power to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories to be found among them? 
Is it possible to imagine an emergency in which 
the exercise of such a power is ‘ necessary and 
proper”’ to the performance of the trust? 

If the framers of the Constitution had intended 
to confer larger powers—the powers of exclusive 
legislation over the Territories—they would have 
employed language adequate for that purpose, as 
they did-in reference to the District of Columbia, 
and ‘all places parenanee by the consent of the 
* Legislature of the State in which the same shall 
* be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
‘dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” In 
relation to these, the Constitution clothes Congress 
with the right of ‘exclusive legislation;” and 
therefore the absence of such a grant, in reference 
to ** the territory” of the United States, is conclu- 
sive evidence that the framers of the Constitution 
did not intend to confer it. The question, then, 
recurs with redoubled force, if such be the limited 

ower of ‘*the Congress’’ over th: territory, where 
1s to be found the authority for prohibiting slavery 
therein? It does not exist. The attempt to exer- 
cise it is wanton usurpation, oppressive to the 
slave States, and, if persisted in, will be fatal to 
the Confederacy. 

When driven from this provision of the Consti- 
tution which I have been considering, the advo- 
cates of the restriction of slavery take refuge under 
the power to establish temporary governments in 
the Territories. Whatever may be the source of 
this power, whether it is incident to the acquisition 
of territory under the treaty-making power, or 
whether it is implied from that clause of the Con- 
stitution which authorizes Congregs ‘*to make all 
needful rules and regulations”’ respecting the Ter- 
ritories, it is conceded by the ablest expounders of 
the Constitution that it exists. Congress has ex- 
ercised this power from the origin of the Govern- 
ment down to the present time, without the right 
to do so having ever been seriously questioned. 
In the case of WeCulloch vs. the State of Maryland, 
in 4th Wheaton’s Reports, the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: 

* All admit the constitutionality of a Territorial Govern- 
ment.”? , 

In the case, also, of the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Canter, in Ist Peters’ Reports, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall said: ‘ 

“Whichever may be the source whence the power is 
derived, the possession of it is unquestioned.?’ 

Though doubts have been entertained and ex- 
pressed, whether the = to establish Territorial 
Governments necessarily included the right to 
legislate for the Territory, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that the opinions of the ablest e 
of the Constitution seem to be harmonious and 
conclusive in favor of its existence. The minor 
is included in the major proposition. If Con- 


gress can exercise the higher power of framing an 
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organic law, it may certainly exercise the inferior || having an undivided interest in the whole—ac- 





a 
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ower of legislating for the Territory. 1 need not || quired by their common and joint fund; the Con- 


refer to the authorities by which this position is 
sustained; because, for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, | am willing to concede, in its broadest 


sense, that in virtue of the right to acquire by || 


treaty, Congress possesses the power to govern 
and legislate for territory so acquired. But does 
it therefore follow, that they have the right to pro- 
pibit slavery in such territory? By no means. 
The legislation of Congress must be controlled by 
obvious limitations. 

It must look, in its action, to its fiduciary char- 
acter as a common trustee of the States, and, like 
all other trustees, must not go beyond the scope 
and intention of the trust. The title to the terri- 
tory, as I have before shown, is not in the Con- 

ss, but in the States of the Confederacy. It is 
acquired by the Government in behalf of the States, 
and is paid for by the common treasure and com- 
mon blood. As, therefore, it is the property of 
the States gs joint tenants, and ag the right to free 
and unlimited enjoyment is the very essence of 

roperty, ™ follows inevitably, that Congress, as 
the trustee of the States, cannot pass any law which 
will exclude any of the States or its citizens from 
the full enjoyment of their interest in the territory 
belonging to the United States. A very simple 
illustration cannot fail to enforce the correctness of 
this view of the subject. There is a portion of 
this Senate who hold that Congress has the consti- 
tutional right to distribute the proceeds of the sale 
of the public lands among the States. Let it be 
admitted. It follows then, as a necessary inference, 
that we have the right to distribute the territory 
itself. Suppose this operation performed by this 
Government: that New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, and all the States, had assigned to 
them respectively their proportionate shares of the 
public domain, would it be competent for Congress 
to prescribe to each State what species of property 
she might carry upon her own territory? Could 
they say to Virginia, or Georgia, that her citizens 
removing upon her own territory, should not take 
their slaves withthem? Such a proposition would 
be scouted from the Halls of Congress as utterly 
absurd. But would such a distribution by Con- 
gress confer upon the several States any higher 
title to the public lands than they now possess? 
No, sir; the title of each State is as perfect and 
complete, as if such distribution had really taken 
place. Each State has an undivided property in 
the whole. The States hold the territory per my 
et per tout; and each has the right to enjoy the 
whole. It is as absolutely absurd for Congress to 
undertake to prescribe to the citizens of the States 
what species of property they shall carry with 
them into the territory, as if such a distribution 
had taken place. 

Again: Suppose A, being about to leave the 
United States for foreign climes, constitutes B his 
agent to attend to his business during his tempo- 
ce absence. Divers persons are indebted to A, 
and among other duties, B is charged with the col- 
lection and arrangement of his debts and contracts. 
He proceeds to the performance of his agency, and 
finding C unable to pay his liability to A, in money, 
agrees to receive in satisfaction a tract of land. 
Upon his return home, A calls upon B, his agent, 
for an account of his transactions. The agent in- 


-forms him what he has done, and sng other 
r 


things, that he has received a tract of land from C, 
in payment of his indebtedness, he being unable 
to meet it with money. The principal, A,‘ex- 
presses himself satisfied with the arrangement, 
and he intimates an intention to commence the 
business of sheep-growing upon the land thus 
acquired. Here B interposes an objection, and 
threatens absolute prohibition. In astonishment, 
A demands his reason for such conduct? Is there 
any such arrangement in the deed of transfer? 
No. Is there any such authority in the power of at- 
torney? No. Is notthetitleto the land in me? Yes. 
Was not the consideration paid out of my funds? 
Yes. Why, then, this effort to restrict me in the 
unqualified enjo t of what is my own? B 
Very coolly replies, because it is not your interest 
to engage in that business. Would such dictation 
by an agent to his principal be tolerated in any 
oa of justice in etep inte til 2m is 

cisely what is sought by this bill. e terri 

is the property of the States as joint ientnectiieh 











gress is the trustee to whom the administration of 

these lands is confided, and now it is sought to 

prohibit each State from carrying whatsoever kind | 
of property its citizens may desire into said lands. | 
The agent sets himself up above his principal— | 
the servant dictates to his master. 

The Government, in the exercise of its powers | 
of legislation, should also look to the ultimate ob- | 
ject for which it acquires and holds the territory; | 
and as its power of legislation is implied, it should 
the more rigidly confine its exercise to such action | 
only as is ‘* necessary and proper’’ for the accom- 
plishment of such object. For what object, then, 
is territory acquired and held? Evidently with 
the view of forming out of it new States to be ad- | 
mitted into the Union. What is the only consti- | 
tutional condition precedent to their admissino? | 


Simply that they should have a republican form || 


of government. The presumption is, that the | 
inhabitants of territory are ignorant of the prin- 


ciples of our Government; and whilst in a Ter- || 
ritorial State, they occupy a dependent relation— | 


a relation of pupilage, preparatory to their being | 
received into our great republican family of States. | 
Now, if the institution of slavery were incom- 


then Congress might forbid its existence in ter- | 


ritory thus under its guardianship and instruc- || 
tion. Butno such incompatibility exists, because || 


slavery is recognized in the Constitution itself, and 
new States, since its adoption, have been admitted 
into the Union with slavery. Hence the prohibi- 
tion of slavery is not ‘‘ necessary and proper,”’ in 
order to erfable Congress, in the exercise of its 
legislative functions, to prepare the Territory for 


its ultimate destination, and consequently the power | 


to impose such prohibition does not exist. 
In the outset of my remarks, I showed that the | 
States of this Confederacy are politically coequals; | 
and therefore must share alike the burdens and | 
blessings of the Government. There are several | 
provisions in the Constitution based upon this 
equality. Each State is entitled to two Senators 
in this Chamber. ‘ No preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another.”? When | 
the election of President and Vice President fails 
before the people and devolves upon the House of 
Representatives, there each State is entitled to but 
one vote. ‘Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other State.” ‘* The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” All | 
these constitutional provisions, I say, look to the 
absolute political equality of all the States, and 
show that Congress, in the exercise of its powers, 
are as solemnly bound to treat them as equals, as 
if the injunction in so many words were contained | 
in the instrument. It is an obligation growing out | 
of the spirit of the compact; that spirit which gave 
birth to all its magnanimous compromises and 
equitable guarantees, and without which it never 
would have been formed. It is true that none of 
these provisions apply in terms to the territories; 
but they point out the path of justice too plain to 
be mistaken. If the States be political coequals— 
so regarded by the Constitution—and hold joint 
property, pure ased by a common fund, then the 
are entitled to be treated as equals in the disposi- 
tion of that joint property. Any discrimination | 
made by Congress, as their common trustee, is at 
war with this great fundamental principle of equal- 





ity, on which the fabric of the Confederation rests. | 


Is not the prohibition of slavery proposed by this 
bill such a discrimination? Is it not saying to the 
slaveholding States, that they have among them 
an institution of property unworthy of transplant- 
ation into new territory; and that the citizens 
of these States removing there, with that descri 
tion of property, are unworthy to be the neigh 
bors and fellow-citizens of the New England 
emigrant? Aye, is it not tantamount to confer- 
ring upon the free States the entire monopoly of 
the territory acquired by the common treasury 
and common arms of all? If this be the equality 
of the Constitution, our patriotic forefathers la- 
bored in vain. 

But the advocates of the prohibition of slavery 





in the territory of the United States refer to the ' 
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|, lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his 
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past legislation of Congress, in order to show by 
precedent, that the power exists. For this pur- 
| pose, the celebrated ordinance of 1787 is relied on. 
A succinct glance at the history of that transaction 
will show how unavailing must be the effort, to sus- 

| tain their cause by resting it upon such a foundation. 
On the Ist of March, 1784, a committee, com- 
ca of Messrs. Jefferson of Virginia, Chase of 
aryland, and Howell of Rhode Tsland, reported 

to Congress a plan for the temporary government 
of the Western Territory, which contained a pro- 


'| vision “that after the year 1800 of the Christian 


era, there should be neither slavery nor involun- 
| tary servitude in any of the States’’ formed out of 
| said territory. This report was recommitted to 
| the same committee on the 17th, and on the 22d of 

March, they submitted a new plan, substantially 
the same in its provisions as the first, On the 19th 
of April, it was taken up for consideration, and the 
clause containing the slavery restriction was strick- 
en out; and after some unimportant amendments, it 
was agreed to. 

About a year afterwards, Mr. King submitted 
again to Congress the clause prohibiting slavery, 
but omitting the words “ after the year 1800 of the 
Christian era.’? The motion was committed to the 


|| Committee of the Whole House, but it was not 
patible with a republican form of government, |, 


again called up, nor referred to by any of the com- 
mittees who subsequenly reported plans for the 
government of the Western Territory. The sub- 
ject, however, was kept before Congress, and from 
time to time taken up. But no definite action was 
had until the 26th of April, 1787. On that day a 


|| committee, consisting of Messrs. Johnson, Pinck- 


ney, Smith, Dane, and Henry, reported ‘an ordi- 
nance for the government of the Westera Terri- 
tory,” but it did not contain the clause restricting 
slavery, which Mr. King had previously moved. 
It was ordered to a third reading, but on the 9th 
of July, 1787, it was again referred to a commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Carrington of Virginia, 
Dane of Massachusetts, R. H. Lee of Virginia, 
Kean of South Carolina, and Smith of New York. 
On the 11th of July, that committee reported a 
plan, still without any clause restricting slavery. 
On the 12th of July, Mr. Dane offered the follow- 
ing amendment, which was adopted as the sixth 
article of the compact: . 


| 
| 


|| « Article the sixth. There shall be neither slavery nor in- 


| voluntary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in 
| the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
| duly convicted: Provided, always, That any person escaping 


|| inte the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claim- 


edin any one of the original States, such fugitive may be 
| or her labor, as aforesaid.”’ 
This amendment was carried, and the celebrated 


|| ordinance adopted by the unanimous vote of the 


eight States then present. 

From this succinct rey | of the sixth article of 
the ordinance of 1787, the following observations 
are apparent: 

1. That Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, and not 
Mr. Jefferson, was its author. He was not in 
Congress at that date. Those, therefore, who 
claim the authorship for him, not only do him in- 
justice, but appropriate to their cause the weight 
of a name to which they are not entitled. 

2. That the naked proposition to prohibit sla- 
very, without the proviso for the reclamation of 
fugitives, never received any countenance or favor 
from Congress. It was always rejected when 
submitted; and most strehuously opposed by the 
southern States. 

3. That this proviso for the recovery of fugi- 
tives was the test question, without which the sixth 
article of the ordinance never could have passed, 
or received the support of the South; and that 
therefore, it must have been finally adopted as a 
compromise between conflicting and otherwise 
irreconcilable opinions. 

We have no sketch of the debates in Congress 
at that day; but these inferences are as clearly de- 
ducible from the Journal as if we had access to the 
opinions ex in discussion. If, then, the 
ordinance of 1787 was the result of a compromise, 
it proves nothing in favor of the power of Con- 
gress to pass it. Itis the essence of a compro- 
mise, that the parties to it still stand upon their legal 
rights. Not being able to upon pace, 
they consent to meet on middle » for the 
sake of peace. How, then, ean ordinance be 
plead as a legislative precedent? 
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But the ordinance was void, and carries upon its || Territory, for which the ordinance of 1787 express- 
face the evidence of its nullity. One of its provis- | ly provided. So far, therefore, from these acts 
ions is— | constituting legislative precedents, they are but 


“That the articles shall be considered as articles of com- | i he fidelity of the South, in carryi 
ny between the original States and the people and States | evidences of the y : ying 
' 


1 id Territory, and forever remain unalterable, unless A : r 
ty comenen consent.” ; | The next class of acts relied on, as legislative 
Now, contrast this with the condition apon which || precedents, are those in reference to the suppression 
Virginia, in 1784, ceded the territory northwest of || of the slave trade. The act of 1794 was designed 
the Ohio, to which the ordinance applied. That : ; 
condition was— | of the United States to any foreign place or coun- 
« ‘That the territory so ceded shall be laid out and formed || trys and the act of 1800, in addition thereto, only 
into Biates, containing a suitable extent of territory, notiess | further defines the penalty for such exportation. 
than one hundred - more than one hundred iw wee No candid man will contend that these were de- 
equare, or as wear thereto as circumstances will admit; an : : : itoti : 
het the States so formed shall be distinct republican Staus, signed to a at re of slavery a 
and admitted members of the Federal Union, having the || exists in the United States. ey were purely 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence as || commercial in their character, and referable to that 
the other States.”’ 
I ask, sir, whether the provision of the ordinance | gress the power to ‘regulate commerce with 
declaring that thearticlesof compact ‘*shallremain | foreign nations.” 
forever unalterable,” is not in violation of that part || The ninth section of the first article of the Con- 


of the condition of cession which deciares ‘‘ that | stitution, by clear implication at least, authorizes | 


* States so formed, &c., shall be admitted members Congress to prevent the importation of slaves into 
‘ of the Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, | the United States, after the year 1808. It is in the 
‘ freedom, and independence as the other States?” || following words: 

The other States of the Union have the right to || «phe migration or importation of such persons as any of 
adopt or abolish slavery, at their pleasure. But, || the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
if this ordinance be valid, then Ohio, Michigan, || be prohibited by Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 


article of the Constitution which confers on Con- || 








the South, nor peremptorily insisted on by th 
North. But, being unable to agree upon the stg 
both parties consented to stand on middle ground, 
for the sake of the Union. There is, therefore, 


| out every engagement into which she has entered. | not a single act of Congress, which can be relied 


to prohibit the exportation of slaves from any part || cial decisions which have been quoted to sustain 


on, as a legislative precedent, to justify the exer. 
cise of power now proposed. 
Time would fail me, to review critically the judi. 


the proposition, that Congress has the right to 
rohibit slavery in the Territories. I have exam. 
ined .those decisions carefully, and have arrived 
at precisely the same conclusions which my col- 
league (Mr. Berrien] so lucidly presented to the 
Senate. 1 content myself by simply stating these 
conclusions as I pass along. 

The case of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland 
| in 4th Wheaton’s Reports, decides the constitu. 
tionality of a national bank. ‘That was the ques- 
tion before the court; and in delivering his Opinio 
one of the justices said, incidentally, that the arti- 
cle of the Constitution now under consideration 
| did apply to territorial governments, and that all 
| admit their constitutionality. » 

The question in the case of the Cherokee Indians 
vs. the Slate of Georgia, in Sth Peters’ Reporis, 
_ was, whether those Indians were a foreign nation, 





Hitinois, and the other States formed from the | tedred and eight, buta tax or duty may be imposed on each || jn the sense to entitle them to be heard before the 


Western Territory have not this right; they are importation, not exceeding ten dollats for each person.” 
yn ; = , . 


forever prohibited by these unalterable “ articles 


At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, || 


upreme Court of the United States. 
In the case of Gratiot vs. the United States, in 14 


of compaect.’’ Virginia was a slaveholding State | the importation of slaves, asan article of commerce, || Peters’ Reports, it was simply decided, that under 


at the time of the cession, and of course felt a deep | 


was extensively carried on by nearly all the States: 
interest in the subject. Can it be supposed, that 


| and it was regarded as a matter of so much import- 


she would have made so extensive a grant of ter- || ance, that its continuance was thus guarantied for || 


| the words * to dispose of,” the President had the 
| right to lease the public lands. 
The case of the American Insurance Company 


ritory if she had known at the time that the whole | the space of twenty years, It was not until near the || vs. Canter, in 1 Peters’ Reports, decided the va- 


of it would, by ordinance of Congress, have been || expiration of that time, that we find any legislation 
monopolized by the free States? Such an ideais || on the subject. In 1807, Congress passed a law ‘‘ to 
absurd. In wew, then, of the absence of any grant || prohibit the importation of slaves into any port or 
of power to Congress, under the Articles of Con- || place within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
federation, to pass the ordinance, and in view of | from and after the Ist of January, one thousand 
the express condition of the cession by Virginia, || eight hundred and eight.’’ In the year 1818, Con- 
jt is not strange that Mr. Madison declared it tobe | gress passed an additional act, authorizing the 
** without the color of constitutional authority.’’ If || President to employ armed vessels on the coasts 
void, then how unfair to plead it as a legislative | of Africa and the United States, and to seize vessels 
precedent! | unlawfully engaged in the trade. In 1820, an act 

Moreover, the ordinance was enacted by the || was passed to continue in force “‘An act to protect 
Congress of the Confederation before the adoption | the commerce of the United States, and punish the 
of the present Constitution. It cannot, therefore, | crime of piracy,’’ and also to make further pro- 


with any plausibility, be relied on as a precedent || visions for punishing the crime of piracy. The || 


to throw light upon the powers of Congress under || fourth section of this act declares the seizing a 
the present Constitution. + negro or mulatto not held to service, with the in- 


But there are several acts of Congress passed || tent to make them slaves, to be piracy. In 1828 || 


since the adoption of the present Constitution, |, and 1830, respectively, laws were passed appropri- 
which have been referred to as legislative prece- | ating money for the suppression of the slave trade. 
dents. The first is the act of 1789, “to provide || The act of 1804 divided Louisiana into two Territo- 
for the government of the Territory northwest of || ries, and declared those of 1794 and 1803, concern- 
the river Ohio;’’ and it appears from its preamble, | ing the slave trade, to which I have referred, to be 
that it was specially designed to carry into effect || of force therein. In 1822, the Territorial Govern- 
the ordinance of 1787. Strong reliance is placed in | ment of Florida was organized, and the acts of 1794, 
this act, because the Congress of 1789 was com-/ 1800, 1807, 1818, and 1819, in relation to the slave 
posed, in part, of the members who adopted the | trade, are declared to be of force in said Territory. 
Constitution, and who were familiar with all the || These, I repeat, are all commercial regulations, 
circumstances attending the passage of the ordi- || and dependent upon the constitutional provision 
nance; and it is asked with plausibility, whether || vesting Congress with the power to make such 
these men, thus fresh from the deliberations of the || regulations, They are directed to the suppression 
Convention, and acquainted with the history of || of a traffic which all parties in this Union, and in- 
the ordinance, would, within less than two years, || deed the civilized world, regard as immoral and at 
have passed an act of Congress to carry into || war with the benign spirit of the age. None of 
effect this very ordinance, if they did not believe it || them look to the prohibition of the extension of 
constitutional? Is it not evidence of contempo- || the institution of slavery, and therefore, they fail 
raneous construction? It is a sufficient reply to || to aid those who rely upon them, as legislative 
this, that the ordinance of 1787, as | have shown, || precedents, to justify the action which this bill pro- 
was the result of compromise; that it was regarded || poses. 
as a compact entered into ‘* between the original The act of 1820, which prescribed the terms, on 
States and the people and States of the said Terri- || which the State of Missouri was admitted into the 
tory,”? which, under the 6th article of the Consii- || Union, and the resolutions, by which Texas was 
tution, was declared to be as ‘* valid against the || annexed, have also been quoted as instances in 
United States under this Constitution as under the || which Congress exercised legislative jurisdiction 
Confederation.’? The act of 1789, therefore, can- || over the subject of slavery. These fixed the par- 
not be considered as the exercise of an original |! allel of thirty-six Cogrees and thirty minutes of 
power of legislation. It is the execdtion, in good ngrth latitude as the northern limit of slavery. It 
faith, of a compact formed under the articles of || is true, that upon the face of these enactments, it 
Confederation. The same is: true in relation to || does appear, that Congress did legislate on the 
the several acts of Congress organizing temporary || subject of slavery, and prohibited its existence 
overnments in the Territories of Ohio, Indiana, || within certain limits. Unexplained, they might 
Michigan, illinois, and Wisconsin. In all these | very properly be regarded as legislative precedents 
Territories the ordinance of 1787 prohibiting slav- || for the exercise of the power now claimed. But 
ery was applied. But Congress did not thereby || who does not know, that both of these were com- 
assert or claim any right, by virtue of our present || promises? Being compromises, they cannot justly 
Constitution, to exercise original legislative juris- Se 
diction over the subject of slavery. Theseare the 
States which have been formed out of the Western 

















Constitution now claimed. So far from this, they 
prove that such construction was not yielded by 


| 
i 


considered as favoring the construction of ey | 


| lidity of the judgment of a court of admiralty in the 


| Territory of Florida. It also decided the right of 


| Congress to erect territorial governments. 
| Lconelude, therefore, that Congress has no right 
| to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United 
| States. There is no grant of such power to be 
| found in the Constitution. It is incompatible with 
_ its fiduciary character and the scope and intention 
| of its trust. It is violative of the right of property 
| which each State has in the whole territory. Itis 
| subversive of the political equality and dignity of 
| the States. It is not sanctioned by any legislative 
| precedents or judicial decisions. 
| Sir, if I understand the position of the political 
| party with which I act, this is the doctrine which 
| they proclaim : that Congress has no right to in- 
| terfere with the subject of slavery either in the 
| States or the Territories. My colleague, [Mr. 
| Berrsen,] in his remarks the other day, referred 
| to the seventh resolution adopted by the late Bal- 
| timore Convention; and giving, what seemed to be 
a fair and reasonable construction to that resolu- 
| tion, he made a strong appeal to the Democratic 
| portion of the Senate, to stand by the public dec- 
| larations of their party. Sir, I accord with him 
in that interpretation, and cheerfully unite with 
| him in that appeal. If that resolution means any- 
thing, it is, that the Democratic gorty of the United 
States are thoroughly and publicly committed to 
_ the doctrine of non-interference by Congress with 
the subject of slavery in any form or for any pur 
pose. Let us examine its phraseology. It is as 
| follows: 
“7, Resolved, That Congress has no power under the 
| Constitution to interfere with or control the domestic insti- 
tutions of the several States, and that such States are the 
| sole and proper judges of everything appertaining to their 
| own affairs not prohibited by the Constitution; that all 
| efforts of the abolitionists or others, made to induce Con- 
| gress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to take incip- 
ient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the 
| most dangerous and alarming consequences; and that all 
| such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the 
| happiness of the people, and endanger the stability and per- 
| manency of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced 
| by any friend of our political institutions.” 


What language can be stronger or broader? It 
denounces “all efforts by the abolitionists or 
| others,’’ (meaning, of course, Wilmot proviso 
| men,) ** made to induce Congress to interfere with 
| questions of slavery, or to take ineipient steps in 
| relation thereto.’’ I refer to thjs resolution to 
refresh the recollection, if such be necessary, 
Senators. upon this side of the Chamber, and ap- 
peal to them to stand by the doctrine which it 
promulgates. The ution was unani 

ado by the Convention; and there are four 
Senators on this floor who were members of that 
body, and whose votes either way may decide the 
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fate of the section of this bill now under considera- | 
tion. I allude to the two Senators from Indiana, 
Mr. Baicut and Mr. Hannecan,} one of the 
ae from New York, [Mr, Dickinson,] and 
one of the Senators from Maine, (Mr. Hamuin.] | 
They all voted for this resolution. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not with that construction. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Hamuin,] says, not with the construction 
which I place upon it. They did, to all legal and | 
moral intents and purposes; and I will prove it. I | 





will refer to the proceedings of the Convention, to 
show the sense in which it was understood at the 
time of its passage. One of the delegates from 


one of which was as follows: 


« And be it further resolved, That this Convention repu- 
diate the Wilmot proviso.”’ 


He was requested by gentieman on all hands to 
withdraw the resolutions. He did so, with the | 
distinct announcement to the Convention, that un- 
less the platform resolutions should go far enough | 
to effect the desired object, he would again offer his | 
resolution. He did not present it again; and there- | 
fore the inference is clear, that he at least, as one | 
southern delegate, construed the seventh platform 
resolution to cover the entire ground of non-inter- 
ference; or, in other words, to repudiate the Wilmot 
proviso. 

Subsequently, a delegate from Alabama, (Mr. 
Yancy,] as one of the minority of the committee 
appointed to report resolutions for the Convention, 
submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference with 
the rights of property of any portion of the people of the 
Confederation, be it in the States or in the Territories, by 
any other than the parties interested in them, is the true re- 
publican doctrine, recognized by this Convention.” 

I make no comments upon the merits of this 
resolution, or the adequacy of its language to ex- 
press the avowed meaning of its author. It cer- 
tainly, however, did express the doctrine of non- 
interference by Congress. I refer to it merely 





Georgia [Mr. Forman] offered two resolutions, 
| 


general principles of the Constitution, because, 
“c 


|| of Territorial Governments when needed—teaving to the in- 


| very, either in the States or the Territories. The 





to show the action of the Convention upon it, as 
an index to the sense in which the seventh plat- 
form resolution was adopted. It was voted down 
by alarge majority. But why? Was it because 
the Convention did not intend to avow the doc- 
trine of non-interference by Congress? No; but 
because it was considered, that the seventh reso- 
lution presented by the majority fully embraced 
the doctrine. ~ 

Speaking of that resolution, a delegate from 
Alabama, iMr. Moone, ] said: 

“The resolutions just adopted present a platform upon 
which we can all stand. [f they have not gone the full 
Jength that some of us would bave had them, they proclaim 
doctrines dear to Democrats. They deny the right of Con- 
gress tointerfere in any shape or form with the peculiar in-. 
stitutions of the South; they breathe, in reference to them, 
the spirit of the Constitution. The doctrine of non-inter- 
ference to which we cling is boldly asserted and proclaimed.” 

In declaring the vote of North Carolina on Mr. 
Yancy’s resolution, the delegate [Mr. Strance} 
designated by his colleagues for that purpose, said: 

“He was instructed by the North Carolina delegation to 
say, that they believed the resolutions of the committee 
cover the entire ground of non-interference with the rights of 
slaveholders on the of Congress, either in the States or 
Territories, and that therefore they voted eleven nays.” 

These, Mr. President, were the declarations 
made by southern men, in the presence and hear- 
ing of their northern brethren in Convention, of 
the interpretation which they gave to the seventh 
resolution. They remained silent, and raised no 
objection to our construction of the resolution. 
That silence confirmed the interpretation, and it 
became morally and honorably binding upon 
every member of that Convention, in the sense in 
which it was understood at its adoption. Than this, 
there is no principle in ethics better settled. If 
any member of the Convention dissented from the 
meaning attached to the resolution. by the South, 
then was his time to speak; but by standing mute, 
he acquiesced in that construction, and 
bound by it. 

I will not close the evidence on this point here. 
That Convention nominated Lewis Cass, of Mich- 
igan, as the Democratic. candidate for the Presi- 
dency. They did so with a full knowledge of his 
expressed opinions against the Wilmot proviso— 
his avowed opposition to the constitutional right 
of Congress, to entertain jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject of slavery, in the territory of the United States. 


‘ 


In his Nicholson letter of the 29th of December | Senators do not stand by the resolution of the Bal- 


last, he says: 

“ Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of any juris- | 
diction-by Congress over this matter; and f am in favor of | 
leaving to the people of any territery which may be hereafter | 
acquired the right to regulate it for themselves, under the | 


1. Ido not see in the Constitution any grant of the re- 
qtisite power to Congress; and J aim not disposed to extend 
a doubtful precedent beyond its necessity —the establishment 


habitants all the rights compatible with the relations they 
bear to the Confederation. 


“2. Because I believe this measure, if adopted, would || 


weaken, if not impair, the anion of the States, and would 


sow the seeds of future discord, which would grow up and || 
> 


ripen into an abundant harvest of calamity.’ 


With this public declaration of the doctrine of 
non-interference, that Convention took him as their 


candidate. Does not this show, that they intended || 


to adopt that as a party doctrine, and that the | 
seventh resolution was designed to announce it to 
the world? That General Cass so understuod it, 
there can be no question. In his letter of accépt- | 
ance of the 30th of May last, he says: 

* | have carefully read the resolutions of the Democratic | 
National Convention, laying down the platform of our po- | 


litical faith, and I adhere to them as firmly as I approve | 
them cordially.”’ 


‘| er it is the 


trmore Convention on this fioor, it will awaken 
distrust in the South, which, to the degree of that 
distrust, will diminish the party’s strength. 

Mr. President, | have now discussed the main 


|| question presented by the twelfth section of this 


bill, I have shown the great doctrine proclaimed 
by the Democratic party to be true, that Congress 
has no right under the Constitution, either ex- 
pressed or implied, to prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. 
_ It remains now to consider the question involved 
in the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
ee Davis.) That question is, wheth- 
uty of Congress to guaranty to the 
slaveholder, who shall remove with his slaves into 
the territory of the United States, the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his Se in them, so long as it 
continues to be a Territory. Or, in other words, 
whether the inhabitants of a Territory, during their 
territorial condition, have the right to prohibit 
slavery therein. For the purposes of this ques- 
tion, it matters not where the power of legislating 
for the Territory resides—whether exclusively in 
Congress, or jointly in Congress and the-inhab- 
itants, or exclusively in the inhabitants of the 


Why does he “ approve them cordially?’’ It || Territory: the power is precisely the same—no 


must be, because they express his sentiment on || 
the constitutional power of Congress, in relation to |! 
the subject of slavery; and that sentiment is, non- | 


interference by Congress with the subject of sla- | 


greater in the hands of one than the other. In 
no event, can the slaveholder of the South be 
excluded from settling in such Territory with 
his property of every description. If the right 


| of exclusive legislation for the Territories be- 


South so understood the resolution, and our north- || longs to Congress, then I have shown that they 


ern brethren knew that they so understood it. [ct | 
was upon the faith of that resolution, that she as- 


sented cofllially to the action of that Convention, || 


and now unites warmly in the support of its gal- 
lant nominee. * 

I do not make these remarks, Mr. Président, to 
express, or even intimate, a want of confidence in 
my political associates upon this floor or elsewhere. 
I have entire confidence in the patriotism of the 
great Democratic party north and south; and I be- 
lieve thatupon the harmony, integrity, and triumph 
of that party depend the security and permanence 
of this glorious Republic. But, sir, I will say, that 



















the eyes of the southern Democracy are turned || 


with intense interest to the action of their brethren 
of the free States upon this bill. They consider 
then pledged to the doctrine of non-interference; 
they look with anxious solicitude to the redemp- 
tion of that pledge, feeling that it will at once 
strengthen the bond of their union, and inspire 
them with hope for the future. 

In reflecting upon this subject, there occurs to my 
mind a fact which is full of instruction and warning. 
Who can close his eyes to the indication, that in the 
Empire State and in all New England there is an 
obvious tendency to the formation of parties upon 
geographical lines? 


that it has received its recent impulse from pro- 
fessed Democrats. Who is the leader of this in- 
fernal crusade against the interest and peace of the 
South? It is that arch traitor to all the professions 
of his public life and the principles of the party 
that has cherished him—who has received the 
highest honors in the gift of his country, and for 
whom, in 1840, the southern Democracy sacrificed 
themselves. He turns now and scorns the hand 


that wreathed his brow; and unfortunately there |) 


are those who are willing to be his minions, Is it 
not natural, that such a movement in such a quar- 
ter should produce some misgivings in the breast 
of the South? Sir, in p ion to the magnitude 
and importance which this ‘free soil” faction 
shall assume, will be the degree of distrust excited 
at the South. If the northern Democracy desire 
to retain the confidence of their southern brethren, 
and secure the vote which we are anxious to cast 
for our gallant standard-bearer, let them stand by 
the seventh resolution of the Baltimore platform, 
as we understood it, and as it was known that we 
understood it, when it was adopted. 

‘Mr. FOOTE. Do I understand the Senator from 
ne say, that the vote of the South for Gen- 
eral d 


epends upon the action of our northern 
friends upon this bill? 
Mr. JOHNSON. Ido not know t0 what ex- 


tent, but that it will have some influence upon the 
vote of the South, I have no doubt. If Democratic 


We see an enthusiastic and |, 
‘untiring party, rallied upon what they term the 
‘* free soil’? policy; and it is humiliating to know, || 


have no constitutional power, either express or 
| implied, to prohibit slavery therein. But suppose 

that Congress have the right to establish a Terri- 
| torial Government only, and that then, all further 
| governmental control ceases: can the Territorial 
| Legislature pass an act prohibiting slavery? Sure- 
|ly not. For the moment you admit the righy to 
| organize a Territorial Government to exist in Con- 
| gress, you admit necessarily the subordination of 
‘the people of the Territory—their dependence on 

this Government for an organic law, to give them 
| political existence. Hence, all their legislation 
| must be in conformity with that organic law; ~ 
can pass no act in violation of it—none but suc 
as it permits. Since, therefore, Congress has no 
| power, as I have shown, to prohibit slavery, they 
cannot delegate such a power to the inhabitants of 
| the Territory; they cannot authorize the Territo- 
| rial Legislature to do that which they have no 
power todo. The stream cannot rise higher than 
| its source. This is as true in government as in 
| physics. It is idle, however, to discuss this ques- 
‘tion in this form. For if Congress possess the 
power to organize temporary governments, it must 
| then possess the power to legislate for the Territo- 
ries. If they may perform the greater, they may 
the less; the major includes the minor proposition. 
| Hence, Congress has, in all cases since the founda- 
tion of our Government, reserved a veto upon the 
legislation of the Territorial Governments: it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to restrain them from 
violations of the Constitution, and infringements 
of the rights of the States, as the joint owners of 
the public lands. If, therefore, an act of the Ter- 
| ritorial Legislature, prohibiting slavery, should 
be sent up to Congress for approval, they would 
| be bound to withhold it, upon the ground of its 
| being an act which Congress themselves could not 





peut suppose the right of Jegislation for the Ter- 
ritory be in its inhabitants, can they prohibit sla- 
very? Surely not; and for reasons similar to thoxe 
which show that Congress cannot. 

| The Territories are not independent of, but sub- 
| ordinate to, the United States; and, therefore, their 
legislation must be subordinate. Let ua look at 





some of the limitations which this condition im- 
| poses. Under the Constitution, * ne title of no- 
| bility shall be granted bygbhe United States;’’ 
| ** Congress shall make no law respecting the estab 
lishment of religion, or ae free exer- 
cise thereof,” ** no religious teat . be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trast ander 
| the United States;’’ “the privilege of the writ of 
habeas shall not be unless when, 

in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
shall require it.’’ It is true, these restrictions 





| do not in terms to the Territories; but will 
it be ‘& moment thatthey would have 
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the right by legislation to lay these impositions || sign the act? Or suppose the reverse. The Ter- 
upon citizens of the States who emigrate thither for || ritorial Legislature establishes slavery; the act 
settlement? Under the Constitution, “ the United | comes here and is approved: what would Gen- 
States shall queens to every State in this Union eral Cass do? 
a republican form of government.”’ Could, then, || Mr. JOHNSON. I can only reply that General 
the inhabitants of a Territory establish a mon- || Cass nowhere asserts the abstract right of the people 
archy? Certainly not. Why? The ultimate object || of the Territories to establish or prohibit slavery— 
for which Territories are held points out the reason. || he does not use these terms. He, in two instances, 
it is to admit them as States into this Union, || uses the word to “ regulate,” and in one instance, 
Hence the importance and necessity of requiring || to ‘* adjust,’’ both of which imply something very 
them to adopt a republican form, that they may || different from ‘‘ establishing” or “ excluding.” 
be sustable associates in our great Confederacy. | Mr. MANGUM. This is free territory I am 
They must, therefore, be considered as under the || now speaking about. Suppose a North Carolinian 
pupilage of the Federal Government. || emigrates to New Mexico with his slaves; they 
ieocccinean follows the ownership of the do- || must either be recognized as property or not; who 
main, and therefore the sovereignty over the Ter- || has the right to determine that question? 
ritories is in the States in their confederated capa- || Mr. JOHNSON. I think that question hasalready 
city: hence, the reason that the legislation of | been determined by the late treaty. | think, by pro- 
Congress, as the agent of the States, respecting | ceeding regularly with my argument, that the Sen- 
the Territories, must be limited by the object of | ator from North Carolina will have as good an 
the trust, the situation and nature of the property || answer to his question as I am capable of giving. 
to be administered, and the respective rights of the || The Senator says that New Mexico and California 
woper owners. Now, if the sovereignty over the || are now free Territories. 
Territories is in the States, and the right of legis- | Mr. MANGUM. So I understand them to be. 
jJation not in Congress, but in the jachdeoatt of || 
the Territories, it is evident that they can have no || Carolinian were to remove to New Mexico with 








higher rights of legislation than Congress could || his slaves, what would be the effect of his passing | 


have. They must be bound by the limitations just || the Rio Grande? would the act emancipate his 
mentioned; and if the prohibition of slavery in the || slaves, or would he stil] be entitled to their use and 
Territories by ae be inconsistent with these || enjoyment? I have no doubt I can answer the 
limitations, its prohibition by the Territorial Le- || question fully and satisfactorily to the mind of any 
gislature would be so likewise. 
If, possessing the right of legislation, the inhab- || 
itants of the Territories are bound by the limita- | yn th 
tions to which I have alluded, it may be asked, || views as expressed in his letter? 
who holds the check upon their action? LI reply, || Mr. JOHNSON. I have given to the Senator 
that it is indispensable for Congress to exercise the || my interpretation of General Cass’s letter. 
veto upon their legislation. Who else can restrain || willing to,leave the ‘ regulation’’ of slavery to the 
them from ‘entering into treaty, or alliance, or || people of the Territories—speaking as though, in 
confederation,’ with foreign Powers? ‘from grant- || contemplation of law, itis an instftution already 
ing letters of marque and —_ coining money, || in existence there, which I shall show is true. The 
ho else shall prevent || gentleman is as capable of understanding General 


| legal gentleman such as [ know the Senator to be. 
Mr. MANGUM. What would be the opinion 
of General Cass upon the subject, according to his 


them from creating orders of nobility, establishing || Cass as Iam. We ask in vain for the opinions of 
a church, or suspending the operation of the writ || General Taylor upon this identical question. The 
of habeas corpus? Who else shall guide them in || oracles give to all our inquiries most doubtful re- 
the republican path which shall lead them to prep- || sponses, All I can do, after giving him my con- 
aration for final admission into the Union? Who '| struction of it, is to imitate that Senator. hen 
else shall prevent their passing laws in violation of || asked for General Taylor’s opinions, he refers us 
the equal rights of the States in the territory which || to his letters; so I refer him to General Cass’s. 
is the common property of all? Without the re- || _ In the constitution of Mexico, adopted in ’ 
tention of a veto upon the legislation of the Terri- || there was no provision upon the subject of slavery, 
rial Governments, it would make the inhabitants || either tolerating or prohibiting it. But, in the 
of the Territory independent of Congress; aye, it || amended constitution of 1834, slavery was forbid- 
would establish the proposition, that the moment || den in that Republic. The provision, I under- 
you conquer a people, they rise superior to the || stand, was adopted in obedience to the dictation of 
government that conquers. tow Mexico and Cali- || Great Britain, for the purpose of enabling Mexico 
fornia are ours by treaty, but for all the purposes | to form an advantageous treaty with that Power. 
of this argument, we have acquired them by con- Its prohibition, therefore, was a political regulation. 
quest. To assert, therefore, that they have the [ understand there is no munici enactment on 
right to legislate over all subjects—to prohibit sla- || the subject, either in New Mexico or California. 
very—despite the consent of the United States, is to || The Federal Constitution rendered it unneces- 
say, that by our conquest of them, they become || sary. Gy Haare” ‘ 
invested with rights superior to those of Congress. Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. There is none. 
The institution of slavery is guarantied by the Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Mississip- 
Constitution of the United States, and it has the || pi, who is better informed, assures me there is 
same protection thrown around it, which guards || none. If I understand the law of nations, it is 
our citizens against the granting of titles of no- || this, as expressed in the following language of a 
bility, or the establishment of religion; therefore || judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Conzress would be as much bound to veto an act || in 1 Peters’ Reports, 511: 
of Territorial legislation prohibiting it, as an act | oe — oe SND CONES: oy that the 
violating these rights of every citizen of the Re- Ao Their relations with thewraner quversian tn dis. 
public. Itis in this view that I support the amend- || solved, and new relations are created between them and the 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis.] || Government which has acquired their territory. The same 
Mr. MANGUM. Does not General Cass take || act Which transfers their country, transfers the allegiance of 
the .position, that the people of these Terrritories 


those who remain in it, and the law which may be denomi- 
shall have the entire control of this question, and 


nated political, is necessarily changed ; alth that which 
NePOL OF t regulates the intercourse and general conduct of individuals 
that Congress has no jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject? 


es until altered by the newly-created power of 
Mr. JOHNSON. General Cass asserts that It is upon this principle of international law, that 

Congress has no jurisdiction over the subject. He 

does not say that the people of these Territories 


upon the cession of the territoriés of New Mexico 
and California, the Catholic religion ceased to be a 
have the original right to admit or exclude slavery. 
He is in favor of leaving it to them to “ regulate it 


State establishment. Under the constitution of that 
for themselves, under the general principles of the 











Republic, it is a political institution, and therefore 
ceased euwech, and the principle of free toleration, 


Constitution.” which is equally a political regulation of this Gov- 
Mr. MANGUM. AsI wish to come toas clear || ernment, ened; and any citizen of the United 


an understanding of General Cass’s opinions as I 


States removing into those territories, has the right 
can, let me suppose a case. Emi 


grants go into || to enjoy his own liar religious. sentiments. 
these Territories; the Territorial Legislature pass || So the prohibition of slavery by the constitution 
an act abolishing slavery; the act comes here for '| of Mexteo, “ may be denominated political,’ and 
the concurrence of Congress, as it must, and Con- 


was therefore “necessarily changed” upon 
gress approves it: would Cass veto or 


the 
execution of the treaty of cession. In New Mex- 


Mr. JOHNSON. He desires to know, if a North | 
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ico and California, therefore, there is no law, either 
political or municipal, forbidding the existence of 
slavery. It is equally well settled, that the politi. 
cal law of the territory acquired, ceasing, the politi. 
cal laws of the country acquiring, supervene. Now 
is not slavery in the United States a political as 
wellas a municipal institution? It is municipal, in 
that, its entire control and continuance belong to 
the State in which it exists; and it is political, be. 
cause it is recognized by the organic law of the 
Confederacy, and cannot % changed or altered by 
Congress, without an amendment of the Constity. 
tion; and because it is a fundamental law, that 
three-fifths of the slaves are represented in the 
National -Legislature. Being political, upon the 
execution of the treaty of cession with Mexico, it 
extended, eo instante, over the Territories of New 
Mexico and California. Then, I say, if a fellow. 
citizen of the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Mancum] were to remove with his slaves inio 
New Mexico, his right to their use and service ig 
guarantied by the Constitution of the United States, 
and no power on earth can deprive him of them. 

This view fully meets the objections to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississip- 
pi, (Mr. Davis.] It is urged that slavery does not 
exist in New Mexico and California; that they are 
free Territories; and although, wedeny to Congress 
any jurisdiction over the subject, yet we ask Con- 
gress, by thisamendment, to establish slavery there- 
in. We ask of Congress no such thing. Upon the 
execution of the treaty, all political regulations of 
the United States were extended over these Terri- 
tories, and the institution of slavery being political 
in its character, it now exists, in legal intendment, 
as absolutely in New Mexico and California, as 
it does in Virginia or Georgia. It is a misappli- 
cation of terms, to speak of prohibiting slavery in 
the territory of the United States. It already ex- 
ists, In contemplation of law, and the legislation 
proposed amounts to abolition. Against this only, 
does the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi seek to protect the citizens of the South. 
Have they nota right to claim that protection? 

In denying the power of the Territorial Legis- 
latures to exclude citizens of* the slaveholding 
States to settle in the Territories with their slaves, 
I say nothing in violation of the right of self-gov- 
ernment. The right of self-government does not 
necessarily imply the right to do any and every- 
thing which they may think proper todo. The 
States of this Union possess, in the most absolute 
degree, the right of self-government; and yet they 
must legislate in subordination to the Constitution. 
They are limited in their action to the terms of the 
compact into which they have voluntarily entered. 
They must respect the relation they sustain to the 
Confederation. Is it, then, any hardship—any ab- 
breviation of their rights—to require the Territo- 
rial Governments to be subordinate also to the 
Constitution, and to regulate their action according 
to the relations which they sustain to the United 
States? : " 

If you assert the broad eee that the in- 
habitants of the Territory, by virtue of the right of 
self-government, have the right to eve? slavery 
therein, the question arises, how many inhabitants 
shall there be to enable them to do this? Shall it 
be five hundred, or ten or twenty thousand? Shall 
a few thousand people in Oregon—a vast territory 
out of which five or six large States may be carved— 
determine that question for all future generations, 
and fix their destiny for all time to come? Shall 
a few thousand half-civilized Mexicans, inhabiting 
the Territories of California and New Mexico, de- 
cide what institutions shall exist there? The idea 
is ridiculous and absurd. The States of this Union 
have too deep an interest in these vast dominions, 
to permit them to be surrendered to such a control 
and such a os 

When, then, shall be permitted to settle 
this question? Just at that point of time when 
they shall form theér political organization. Then 
definite boundaries will be fixed which shall con- 
stitute a State; then the people of the States will 
consent to part with their over the 
Territory, and transfer it to within those 
ae then the pabean -have sees that in 
t republi at which, ac- 
cording to the stonrthoenmnenathythey may 
— ae as a ‘and participate in the coun- 

i Confederation; 


tion; then they may decide for 
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themselves whether or not they will tolerate slavery || look far down the vista of the fature and scan well | 
as a part of their social system. Until then, like || the consequences of their legislation. It is infi- 
General Cass, viewing the institution of slavery as || nitely better to let the whole subject alone; leave | 
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existing in legal intendment, ‘1 am in favor of || the institution to work out its own destiny under 


‘ Jeaving to the people of any Territory * * * * * 
‘the right to regulate it for themselves, under the 
‘general principles of the Constitution.” 

“But suppose, Mr. President, you have thé right 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the United | 
States, what high political consideration requires | 

ou to exercise it? All must see, that it cannot be | 
effected without producing a popular convulsion | 
which will probably dissolve this Union. It is 1} 
admitted by all, that as soon as the Territories are 
formed into States, and they shall be received into 
the Confederacy, they have the right to adopt | 
slavery. Will they not do it, if the soil and cli- | 
mate should demonstrate that kind of labor to be 1 
most profitable? Then, why hazard all that is 
valuable in this glorious Confederation, for the 
small purpose of suppressing an imaginary evil, for 
so short a period of time? Is the good to be ac- | 
complished worth the fearful experiment? 

It is said that the growth of the ‘‘ slave power’? | 
in this Government must be stopped; that the three- 
fifths of slaves, who are represented in Congress, 
give an undue weight to the southern States, Sir, 
what harm has the “slave power” ever done to | 
this Republic? Have not the southern States | 
always been true to the Constitution? Have they 
not strictly abided all its compromises and guar- | 
antees ? ne they not been loyal to the interests 
of the Republic? Have they ever been slow or | 
reluctant to contribute their share, aye, and more, 
of men and money to defend its honor, or repel the 
invasion of a foreign foe? Then, why tell us, with 
a sneer, that the ‘‘ slave power” must be arrested, | 
as if it were a foul blot upon our national escutch- | 
eon? 

But by prohibiting slavery in the Territories, do 
you diminish its ne strength in Con- 
gress? Surely not; their number remains the same. 
By permitting it to extend into the Territories, do | 
you increase it? By no means. Their number still 
remains the same. You do not make a slave ofa 
single other human being. Their increase in‘ this 
country depends entirely upon the law of popula- 
tion; and wherever they may be, they will be rep- | 
resented in Congress according to the stipulation 
of the Constitution; In proportion as they recede 
from one State to another, it will diminish the rep- 
resentative strength of the State which they leave, 
and increase that to which they emigrate. It is 
idle, then, to talk of diminishing the slave power 
in the Government by the process proposed. 

Is there any great interest of philanthropy which 
requires the interference with the question of sla- 
very which this bill proposes? e should look 
well to this, to see Whether humanity will not suf- 
fer by the very means sought to be used for its 
amelioration. A half century is but a span in the 
history of Governments; it soon rolls away. Our 
black population is rapidly increasing. What, 
then, must be the consequence of confining them 
within their present limits? In the progress of 
pont, (and that very soon,) you will have the slave 

tates crowded with a population so dense, that the 
products of the soil will not yield a competent 
subsistence. Their comforts diminish, and they 
endure the ills of want. What relief can then be 
gives them? Will it be found in emancipation? 

mancipation! To whatend? Would you turn 
them loose within their present limits, in juxtapo- 
sition with the white man, and vastly his superior 
in numbers? Sir, the very idea makes the blood 
curdle in one’s veins. It would be the signal for 
extermination and indiscriminate slaughter. Eman- 
cipation! To what end? Would our northren breth- 
ren receive them into their embraces? Their doors 
would be closed against them forever; or if they 
received them, it would be to aggravate their mfs- 
eries. For whilst they descant eloquently about 
the hardships of involuntary servitude, it is unde- 
niably true, that the free blacks of the North are 
more degraded than the slaves of the South. You 
tantalize them with the name of freedom, but deny 
themall its social and civil blessings. Emancipa- 
tion! To what end? Would you send them abroad? 
Sir, the entire annual revenues of this Government 











would fall infinitely short of accomplishing such 
an undertaking. Besides, snNaye Se Ueet tone 


to appropriate them. It ves statesmen to 


|| cedent to-morrow. We war against the principle; 


Providence, and according to. the immutable laws | 
of labor, climate, and soil. If you confine it within |) 
its present limits, you mitigate none of its imagin- 
ary evils, but you multiply them with the increase 
of population and the lapse of years, and inev- || 
itably force them to a fate, at the contemplation || 
of which, the benevolent heart becomes sick and || 
sad. I would implore gentlemen to ponder upon || 
these reflections and decide upon these great in- i 

\} 


terests, as in the presence of God, and with direct 
reference to the retributions of hereafter. 

But the restriction proposed by this bill is said || 
to be of no practical importance whatever. We || 
are told that Oregon is not adapted to slave labor; | 
that, in the character of its soil and climate, nature | 
has erected impassable barriers against the ingress 
of slavery. The South are therefore taunted with | 
being fomenters of discord, schismatics, and im- 

racticables, because we resist this exercise of legis- 

ative power. Sir, the argument is as strong for 
us, as for those who use it. If it be nota practical 
question for us, it cannot be for them. If nature 
has erected these insurmountable obstacles, why | 
are they not content to trust to them? Whiy seek 
to prohibit slavery from going where, by their own 
showing, it never will go? Ts there any constitu- 
tional obligation resting upon gentlemen to press | 
this prohibition? Then why persevere? It is, | 
and can be nothing else, than a wanton exercise of 

wer. p 

But to the South itis a practical question—a ques- 
tion of momentous, vital import. It asserts the 
constitutional right of Congress to entertain legis- 
lative jurisdiction. over the subject of slavery. 
What is done here to-day will be plead as a pre- 





and if you were to propdse to prohibit slavery in 
the moon, I would stand here and battle against it, 
as long as I could raise my voice or move a muscle. 
You have no right to touch the subject; and it is 
insulting and humiliating tq the South, merely‘ be- 
cause you have the numerical power, to attempt 
to prohibit slavery, where you yourselves say, | 
that it never can go. Let those who move it bear 
the odium of the consequences, 

Sir, in 1820, when the Missouri compromise was 
adopted, we fondly hoped this agitating question 
was put to rest, never again to be called forth from 
its slumbers, with its hideous train of spirits of 
discord, agitation, and strife. Nor has it been by 
the South. She has faithfully abided that compro- 
mise, although it was forced upon her. Nor does 
she now ask anything at the hands of Congress. 
She is for peace, for standing by the Constitution, 
in all the length and~ breadth of its compromises 
and guarantees. But can this be said of our north- 
ern brethren? No, sir; from that day to this, we 
have been called ‘‘ men-stealers,”’ ‘‘ traffickers in 
human flesh,” and our feelings outraged in every 
form which fanaticism could suggest. Abolition 
societies have been formed throughout the north- 
ern States, for the purpose of organized and sys- 
tematic interference with our rights and domestic 
tranquillity. The country has been inundated with 
incendiary publications. Congress has been lit- 
erally besieged with abolition petitions. In many 
of the free States, the provision in the Constitution 
providing for the recovery of fugitive slaves, and 
the act of 1793, intended to carry it into effect, have 
been wholly disregarded, and in some instances, 
the owner inhumanly butchered, in the sg to 
reclaim his property. The following extract from 
the report of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate shows to what extent the Legislatures’ of free 
States have gone, to defeat the southern slave-owner 
in efforts to recapture his fugitive slaves: 

“ Several of the non-slaveholding States, those to the 
East and North especially, have shaped their legislation in 
such a manner as to repeal all State laws in favor of a master 
in pursuit of his fugitive slave, holding such laws as uncon- 
stitutional, and as a dead letter on_the statute-book. And 
these States, or many of them, have gone much further, and 
have passed laws making it penal for the judicial and min- 
isterial officers to interfere or give aid in the apprehension 
and deli of a fugitive siave to his owner. Instead of 
eee under the Constitution to afford active aid in 
the delivery, they have devised a system of hostile eee 
to deprive hiw of aid, Instead of being allies to d 
an obligatica i on them, they have become 
opponer to 








Senate. 





are the laws of Massachusetts and Rhode {siand. Having 
an identity of design, they use the same language : 
“Section 1, No judge of any court of record in this 
State, and no justice of the peace, shall hereafter take cog- 
hizance or grant a certificate in cases that may arive uniter 
the third section of the act of Congress, passed February PR, 
1793, and entitled “ An act respecting fugitives from justice, 


| and persons escaping from the service of their masters,’’ to 
| any person who claims any ether person asa fugitive slave 


within the jurisdiction of the State. 

_ “Bec. 2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, conetabic, 

jailer, or other officerof this State, shall hereatter arrest or 
etain, Or aidin.the arrest or detention or imprisonment, in 

any jail or other building belonging tg this State, or to any 

county, city, or town thereof, of any person for the reason 

that he ia claimed as a fugitive slave. 

“Sec. 3. Any justice of the peace, sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
coroner, constable, or jailer, who shall offend against the 
provisions of this law in any way, directly or indirectly; 
under the power conferred by the third section ef the act of 
aren aforementioned, shal forfeit a sum not exceeding 
five hundred dollars for every such offence, tw the use of 


| the State, or subject to imprisonment, not exceeding six 


months, in the county jail.’? 


** Laws of the same effect are now in force in all the 
northern and eastern States, and in some of the northwestera 
pon. slaveholding States. 

“ This subject was very mach discussed during the last 
session of the Legislature of New York; and, as an e vidence 
of public opinion in that State, it may be stated that one of 
the branches of that Legislature gave its sanction to a bill to 
prohibit the State officers from interfering to assist a master, 
imposing high penalties onsuch as should give active aid to the 
owner in his efforts toapprehend his fugitive slave. Itseems 
that this bill did not pass, upon the ground that State officers 
had no authority under State laws, they bring a dead letter; 
and that therefore there was an implied inhibition on State 
officers from interfering in such cases.”” 


Sir, these things would seem to warn the South 
that the day is not distant, when she will be forced 
to stand firmly upon her constitutional rights. 

Nor does this interference with the rights and 
tranquillity of the South stop here. Look at recent 
proceedings in the Federal Legislature. In the last 
Congress, the three-million bill being under conmid- 
eration, Mr. Wilmot moved as an amendment: 

“That, as an express and fundamental condition to the 
acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico by 
the United States, by virtue of any yee which may be ne. 
gotiated between them, and to the use by the Executive of 
the moneys herein appropriated, neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude shall ever exist in any part of said territory, 
except for crime, whereof the party shall first be convicted.’’ 

Mr. Wick, of Indiana, moved to amend the 
amendment, by inserting therein, after the word 
“territory,” the words ‘* north of thirty-six de- 
grees and thirty minutes north latitude."’ It was 
voted down—by yeas 54, to nays 98; and the Wil- 
mot proviso was adopted—by yeas 83, to nays 64. 

Again, during the last session of Congress, the 
Oregon bill being under consideration, Mr. Burt, 
of South Carolina, submitted the following amend- 
ment: 

“Insert in the twelfth section, after the word ‘ and,’ and 
before the words ‘shall he subject,’ the words ‘inasmuch as 
‘ the whole of the said territory lies north of thirty-six degrees 
‘ thirty minutes north latitude, known as line of the Mis- 
§ sovri compromise.’ ?? * 

Here, again, the olive-branch was tendered by 
the South, and rejected by a vote of yeas 82, to 
nays 114; and the bill, with the Wilmot proviso, 
adopted by yeas 134, to nays 35. 

The whole history of public feeling and opinion 
in thé free States, whether we look at the action of 

pular assemblies or proceedings of their Legis- 
atures, or to the course of their Representatives in 
Congress, mournfully warns the South, that she 
must stand upon her constitutional righis. HF trust, 
sir, when the crisis comes, she is prepared to do 
it. 

Mr. FOOTE. My friend from Georgia «has 
spoken very emphatically of the action of Con- 
gress; and has very strenuously enforced this 
view of the subject—that in this body, and so far 
as he has taken a review of the action of the other 
House, the North has been uniformly arrayed 
against the South on the question of slavery. ‘The 


action of the present Congress has been pretermit- 


ted by the Senator. I know he does not intend 
to do injustice to the North, and therefore it is due 
to himself and to the truth of history, to say, that 
via abebegliatengrananiniytiadng- dee: geesen 
sion with us; ,» daring present 
session ee - indebted to their 
mpt action u mot proviso. 
Peer. JOHN - I do not intend to do in- 
justice to that portion of our northern friends 
who have stood by our rights. | speak in gen- 
eral terms. Lam well aware that many of our 
northern friends, and especially the Democratic 


“Let these Saale agi tik iaielves. The following “ portion of them, have manifested a noble willing- 
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/ ness to sustain us. The resolution of the Balti- | with the history of the Constitution, we shall find This happened very soon, as was foreseen. [t ret 
more Convention, upon which | have commented, || that it is so. At the time of the formation of the || was also foreseen that Mississippi and Alabama “ 
is proof of the fact. For all this | award to them the || Constitution, the United States possessed territory. || were, at no remote day, to enter the Union as soy. ie 
gratitude to which they are entitled. But I repeat, || Let us see what state of things existed then. Con- || ereignties. When they should come, and the other the 
the inference from all the visible indications around || temporaneously with the formation of the Consti- | portions of the country be filled with population, of 
us evidently is, that the time has perhaps arrived, || tation, or a little antecedent to it, this territorial | the relative power, as adjusted z the framers of : 
when the South has no other alternative but to || question arose; and what was done by the old || the Constitution, would ten slave to fourteen on 
- stand upon her constitutional rights. If this be || Confederation? They passed the celebrated ordi- | free States. This was the chart by which the Con- . 
so: if the spirit of just conciliation is gone, and | nance of 1787. And what was that? It was sub- || vention was guided. he compromises of the 4 
% we are to ve overpowered by numbers against || stantially a form of government containing within | Constitution were made with that state of things w 
Fs right; | use no words of threatening, but I ad- || itself all the essential elements of a bill of rights— | standing out unmistakably before every man— 
} monish those who force the extremity, to look || with provisions for the exercise of legislative and | perfectly, comprehensible and perfectly well under- yes 
i dispassionately at the consequences of their con- || judicial power—everything, in fact, necessary to || stood. : . © 
ef duct. | the complete government of the territory. his | Now I contend, and I think with great justice, - 
fa On motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, | ordinance, from its natureand character, is as much || that the concession which were made at that time mn 
34 it was | an organic law—as much a fundamental regulation, | by the free States, and, above all, the great con- 
fe Ordered, That the further consideration of the bill be post- |, as the Constitution itself. Such was the state of ‘| cession of political power which was made in . 
; poned until to-morrow. _ | things when the Convention assembled to frame | the permission to have the slave population repre- . 
‘ — | the Constitution. What did they find upon the || sented, were made upon this state and condition - 
i || face of the ordinance? What I have already | of things—made in the belief and understanding . 
q Sarurpar, July 8, 1848. i ; 3 i| ; ; , ing si 
/ The bill for the establichment of the Territorial Govern. || 8*2ted—an authority to establish a government, the | that the ratio which then existed should continue, id 
B rer ooo ~ | specific form ahd character of which were prescribed | and should not be violated. I know that it is not 
355 meut of Qregon being still under consideration | : ; . , Pie a 
- ; in the ordinance. They found, moreover, that the | so nominated in the bond; I know it is not so ex- d 
bra _ Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: The ques- | whole subject had been discussed in the Congress | pressly covenanted in the instrument; but, never- , 
y Pe tion now under consideration is one the discussion | of the Confederation, including the great question | theless, it is perfeetly plain, from the whole history 4 
2 he of which has been greatly deprecated in this body. | touching slavery. They found that not only the || of that Convention, and from the tenor of the Con- i 
iei4 But it now seems to be the pleasure of those who | then existing state of things was considered, but | 


eee ere Ser ae nell 
Tica ae 


sy 


have hitherto opposed discussions of this kind, that | 
the subject should be subjected to examination, and 

that it should be determined before the adjournment 
of this Congress. In this desire I fully concur; | 
and, indeed, for my own part, I never felt any in- || 
clination to shun an examination of this subject. 

While gentlemen on the other side discuss it with | 
frankness and with freedom, } trust that they will || 


that the future had been penetrated, and that it had 
for me now to detail—that slavery should be ex- 


limits of the treaty of 1783, lying north and west 
| of the Ohio river. 
decided in that ordinance, that when that country 


it, to be eventually introduced as members of this 
Union. All that was settled harmoniously. Not 


weral que || only all right was given up by the several States 
of considerable importance have arisen in this mat- || who claimed an interest in this territory, but this 
ter; and, amongst others, one of constitutional | concession of the perpetual exclusion of slavery 


and who are supposed , in some respects, to represent | 
a different sentiment, if we express our views with | 
the same degree of frankness. -Several questions | 





Nay, they went further. They | 


| been determined—by what steps it is not necessary | 


cluded from all the territory embraced within the | 


' 
| 
i 


stitution itself, that no addition of territory was 
| anticipated to interfere with the adjustment which 
was then made. Now, how does it happen that 

uite a different state of things exists at this time ? 
The story is soon told. An emergency not antici- 
pated sprung up. A foreign country had the 
rightful possession to the mouth of the Mississippi 


‘| —a river which was destined to be the common 
ind : | should be filled with population, not lessihat three | 
not complain of us who belong to the free States, 1} nor more than five States should be carved out of 


highway of a large number of great States, compe- 
tent to sustain many millions of people. Difficul- 
ties very soon occurred in regulating the navigation 
of this stream, and it ~T: soon became apparent 
that the interests of the United States demanded 
that they should haye possession and control of 


ower. I am therefore constrained to notice that || was also made. It was an act of great deliberation. | 
ranch of the argument, which I would otherwise || The quéstion was examined in all its aspects, and || 


| this highway. Without much inquiry, as far 


as I know, into the motives beyond those which 
I have stated, which govern in this matter, it is 


have passed over, and confined myself to points || throughout wasduly considered. The Convention || sufficient to say that an opportunity offered to 
which I deem of higher interest. which framed the 
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Jt hus been contended by various Senators upon || fresh before them. It embraced all the territory 
this Aoor—by all the gentlemen, | believe, who rep- || within the limits of the treaty of 1783, not within 
resent slave States that have entered into this dis- || the limits of the States, to which the United States 
cussion—that the Constitution gives to the United || then had an unquestioned title. They established 
States no power over slavery; that it is a subject | afterwards, | know, a territory on the Mississippi, 
intangible by virtue of any authority contained in || put there were conflicting clauns of Georgia, and 
that instrument; in other words, that Congress has || jt was established subject, by agreement, to these 
no power to create slavery in a territory, or to claims. This was all the territory that the United 
extinguish it if italready there exisis. I will read || States at that time possessed. It is very plain 
the clause of the Constitution bearing upon this || then, that ample provision was made for the gov- 
subject, which will be found at the twentieth page ernment, and that it is not a casus omissus, but it 
of Hickey’s edition. The language of the Consti- || was provided for in the ordinance. The Conven- 
tution is this: | tion not only regarded that ordinance, which they 
PP ne pe neaper yd peroaine : en ae i left untouched, but they looked into the whole 

nee oe Oe respecting, Ue territory Or |) matter. These men had a vision that reached into 
aaa dae: belonging to the United States. . i the future. They foresaw the condition in which 
_ This is all the power conferred by the Constitu- || this country would probably be at this very day, 
tion over territory. It h ued that it | provided it remained within the limits of the treaty 
gives only a power over property; that Tegivey no | of 1783. The discussion proceeded upon that 
sovereignty over the territory; that it confeFS no || view. The idea of obtaining new territory had 
authority upon Congress to control, rule, or gov- || not then entered into the mind of any man. The 
ern territory by constitutional power. In aid of \ thought of conquering or purchasing sovereignties 
this argument itis urged, with some degree of force || was not dreamed of atthatday. It is not remark- 
I confess, that when the framers of the Constitution | able, then, that no provisiowis made for such an 
| 


| 





made provision for the territory in which the || occurrence: They made a Constitution to cover 
Government should be located, to wit, the District || the territory which they owned, and nothing else, 
of Columbia, they there used quite a different | and that territory was circumscribed by the limits 
phraseology, giving to Congress the exclusive ju- 
risdiction over such territory. It is said, that if it 
had been intended to give to Congress a like power 


| of the treaty of 1783. 
and authority over other territory, it would have 
| 


When the framers of the Constitution were pro- 
viding for a just apportionment of the political 
wer among all the States, what did they see? 
been so expressed; and the inference is drawn from hey saw that in time—and probably the time 
that consideration, as well as from the peculjar 
phraseology of the Constitution, that there was no 
purpose on the part of the framers of that instru- 
ment to give to Congress any power of government 
over the territories ofthe Unined States. 1 admit 
that the language of the Constitution favors this 
construction; and 1 believe that the Supreme Court 
itself has decided that the language which I have 
read has a more direct applicauon to property than 
to sovereignty. It seems, then, that some persons || 


came much sooner than they apprehended—there 
would be five States upon this Northwestern Ter- 
ritory; and, also, that in all human probability the 
District of Maine, then belonging to Massachusetts, 
would be separated from it, and form another mem- 
ber of this Union. It is in vuin to say that no 
question then arose between free and slave States. 
It is in vain to say that that question was not 
gravely considered by that body. They saw not 
only that there were six States to come in from 


onstitution had the ordinance | purchase this territory. 


| 


i 
| 
| 


} 


egotiations were en- 
tered into which proved successful, and for a con- 
sideration in money, the territory was-ceded to the 
United States. Not only the soil, but the sov- 
| ereignty were thus obtained. Now, in my opin- 
| jon, the last idea that entered into the minds of the 
| framers of the Constitution was that of trading in 
sovereignties, either by sale or purchase; but in 
this case the necessity existed. Thus was ac- 
quired in a peaceable way that territory, and, with- 
out considering much the future difficulties which 
sprung up, or the effect of the transaction upon 
| the various interests of the country or the adjust- 
ment of the Constitution, the cession was taken, 
The country was purchased, and, having got pos- 
E of the souaslgney and the vacant land, 


| 


ntlemen turned round and began to examine the 

nstitution, and inquire whether there was any 
authority there to govern the territory. lam very 
much of the opinion of all the gentlemen who have 
spoken on the other side, that it was a vain and 
fruittess search. ‘They found no express or direct 
authority to acquire, and none to govern. The 

ovision in the Constitution in relation to govern- 
ing territory evidently relates to property more 
than to government. Thus, a case sprung up not 
anticipated. Possession had been taken of a thing 
which they had no right to take, according to that 
view of the case. hat was to be done? I be- 
lieve 1 am correct in saying that the leading states- 
men of that day were of opinion that there was no 
constitutional power to acquire territory, or to 
govern it if acquired. 1 think that has been very 
often stated here, and I think, if it be necessary, 
proof can be rset ee in support of that 
view. The plan of Mr. Jefferson was to amend 
the Constitution, and in that way to legalize the 
act and clothe the Government with jurisdiction 
over the territory. It is certain that a very serious 
difficulty arose upon this point. They could not 
retrace their steps. The transaction had been 
completed, and could not be annulled. Suppose 
the question of amendment had been submitted 


_ suppose that there is a casus omissus in the Consti- || what might be denominated the free territory, but || according to the forms of the Constitution, and 
a tuuon; that the framers of that instrument made | that there were @ number to come in eventually || failed, what then? The country would have been 
; no provision for the government of territory. 1 || from the slave territory. Kentucky was to come || left in ion of the sovereignty and the soil 
apprehend that this is a total misapprehension of | in by a division of Virginia; North Carolina was || of this territory, without the power to govern it. 
the subject; and if we recur to the facts connected | to be divided, and Tennessee introduced. - The Government was obliged, ex necessitate rei, to 








1848.] 
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retain it; and then the discovery was made, which | 
seems now to be well enough understood, that the |, 
acquisition of territory necessarily brought with it | 
the power to govern; that the one is the incident || 
of the other. ' 

I say, then, to all gentlemen, that every man who, 
on this floor or elsewhere, advocates the right of || 











acquisition, coneedes the right to” govern; and, | 
whether sustained by the Constitution or not, he || 
admits that right on the part of the United States. || 
Without dwelling longer, however, on this subject || 
_for | have said enough, | believe, to make:my- |, 
self understood, and that is all I desire—I say, in |, 
answer to the main argument urged here, that the | 
right of sovereignty implies the right to regulate | 
property; that the conclusion is undeniable, and | 
that sovereignty without the right to regulate prop- 
erty, is a thing ar unheard of in the history || 
of political society. [tis one of the very attributes || 
of sovereignty to regulate, determine, and settle by || 
suitable rules and provisions the title of property 
of all sorts, and to manage it as the public good | 
and the existing exigencies of the country shall 
demand, both as respects the public morals and | 
the private rightsof citizens. It is on this basis | 
that we have governed Louisiana, Florida, and 
Missouri, and all the territories which are obtained | 
by these two purchases. When we became the |, 
purchasers of these territories, we pushed ourselves || 
out to sea beyond the soundings of the Constitu- | 
tion—beyond its bounds and limits. I say more: | 
that we then went to-other sources of power and | 
authority unknown to the Constitution. It proves | 
to be an easy thing to acquire, because money 


| 








brings the acquisition. But when we come to the || slavery in every way; and if they have the power | rivable from that source of revenue? 


division of the spoils—when we come to great 


| 
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the nature of property which is held to be offensive 


to good morals. I hold that property in slavery— || 
if it be property, and | am willing to concede that | 


it is, for the purposes of the argument, in order to 
meet it fully—is no way distinguishable from any 


| other property. Now, I go further. I maintain | 
|| that Congress has regulated and controlled this |) 
property at all times. This is a fact, neither ob- | 
scure nor doubtful in the history of the country. || 
|, Slavery existed in Louisiana and Florida when the | 


United States became the purchaser of those prov- 
inces. When the United States obtained posses- 
sion of the sovereignty of those territories, the 
property in vacant lands was a very subordinate 


consideration. The great object was to obtain the || 


right to govern the country. Now, | undertake to 


| say that the United States have so used that sov- 


ereignty by legislation of their own, or that of the 


governments established by them in the territories, || 
| thatslavery has been maintained there by the power || 
, and will of this Government alone; unless slavery 


can exist independently of law, and without au- 


thority and countenance from the existing Govern- | 


ment, which is absurd. It is wholly uinecessary 


for me to go into the history of this legislation. | 


Every gentleman understands, I think, this posi- 
tion. 


But I go still further. I hold that while these | 


Territories have been brought in without any grant 
or provision in the Constitution authorizing it, 
Congress has imposed upaqn them, by its own 
legislation, the laws inhibiting the slave trade with 

laces out of the United States. The United 
States, therefore, have exercised this control over 


to support and maintain it—which I contend they 





| be a constitutional provision, it is binding through 
all time upon everybody; and if coequality en- 
| ables a man to take the privileges of property with 
| him from one portion of the country to another, 
| the argument proves niore than those who use it 
| intend. It would enable a slaveholder to go from 
Virginia to New York and maintain his mght to 
slave property in defiance of the laws of that State. 
But it has been said that although there may not 
be any positive, absolute right on the part of slave- 
| holders derived from this source; yet, considerin 
| the nature and character of our Government, an 
| the fundamental equality of our institutions, that 
| there is trust reposed in the United States, in exe- 
cution of which they are bound to admit citizens 
| migrating to a Territory to the enjoyment of all 
the privileges of property which they possessed in 
|| the States from which they came. i. my judg- 
ment, a more erroneous view of a legal trust could 
not be imagined. It has no analogy whatever toa 
|| trust in law. In the first place, this Government 
| is not the trustee of anybody. It is the agent of 
the people. The Government is sent here~if £ 
| may be permitted to compare great things with 
smail—to execute a power of attorney given to it 
|| by the people under the forms of the Constitution. 
Government is here employed in executing the 
| work of its principal, It can claim no right to hold 
| anything here by virtue of its own authority. It 
|| exercises its power by virtue of the Constitutioa 
|| solely as the agent of the people. Allanalogy fails, 
'| then, in every point of view. What right has any 
| individual citizen of the United States to the pub- 
|| lic lands?) What right has he to the income de- 
Has he the 
|| slightest pecuniary interest in the matter? Nota 





questions of political power, and to the compro- |) have exercised just as effectually in the Territories || particle; no more than he has in the buildings of 
mises of the Constitution which are liable to be | as they have in the District of Columbia—who | this Capitol. The public lands are public prop- 
affected by these acquisitions—questions of greater || can, with this fact staring him in the face, rise- up || erty, standing upon the same footing as this build- 
difficulty, more abstruse in their character, and more || and say that Congress has no power over slavery || ing, or a court-house within any of the States. It 
complicated, present themselves. Greatmindshave || in the Territories? Slavery in the States is quite | is perfectly plain that no man can maintain a suit- 
been turned to this subject; inquiry has been made, || a different thing. I have often said here—and now || at-law for any individual right in property of this 
in the course of this debate, by the Senator from || repeat it, that I may not be misunderstood—that || déscription. It is not, then, a question of property, 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] and other gentle- || Congress has no power to interfere with the insti- | but a question of sovereignty; and it is io no just 
men, as to the measure of this power. The gen- || tution in the States. Now, slavery is not the nat- || sense of the term any more a trust than the ordi- 
tlemen tur over the leaves of the Constitution and | ural condition of man. No man becomes a slave, || nary power of legislation which we hold here to 
find no warrant for this proceeding there, and, || except aoe to his will, by and under some || execute -the business of the United States. It 
according to some opinions which I have seen in || authority which is called law, or by force of phys- || stands upon the same footing, and we sustain no 
the newspapers, they reach the conclusion that || ical power. Slavery, unless it can make a law, || other relation to these Territories than that which 
Congress has no power over the subject, because || and support and sustain itself, exists and has ex- || we sustain to any of the property which comes 
it is not written down in the Constitution. But it || isted, and been sustained in these Territories, by || under our control, 

is quite too late in the day for men who have advo- || the United States. If, then, they can create or || Now, the owner and holder of slave property 
cated acquisition, to turn round and say that the || sustain it, they can abolish it, unless prohibited by | thinks himself entitled to extraordinary privileges. 
Constitution confers no power of government over || the Constitution. The one power implies the || He says he has a right of property rising above 
acquired territories; and the distinguished Senator || other. Ido not contend that it should be exer- || the rights of other citizens. If he has anything 








culty. He took the ground—assumed, | believe, 
by the Supreme Court—that the power to govern 
was a necessary incident of the power to acquire. 
But the Senator says that it is not an absolute 


| Here, as everywhere else, | would observe the pro- || others, | call upon thoge who maintain that opinion 
| visions of the Constitution, and if private property || to adduce their authority. It is incumbent upon 
| be taken, make a suitable indemnity. ithout || them to show from whence their right is derived. 


power. I concede that, in certain aspects of this 
question. If, for instance, he means by it that the 
United States have no power to establish a despot- 
ism there, | concede that he is substantially night 
in principle, for we ought to exercise the power in 
conformity with the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution. But will the Senator inform me 


from South Carolina felt the pressure of this diffi- cised without a suitable and proper limitation. || peculiar, which entitles him to‘consideration over 


where the boundaries of that power are laid down, || 


or by what authority he asserts that we have no 
right to touch the question of slavery? Does he 
find any warrant in the Constitution for that asser- | 
tion? Does he find any foundation for it in prin- | 
ciple? Itis just as easy for the Senator from South | 
Carolina to prove that there is no right, power, ) 
authority in the legislature of a ers or in Con- 
gress, which is the same thing—for the territorial 
legislature derives its power from the latter; he can 
{ 


just as easily prove that neither possess any au- 
thority to regulate any kind of property. What 
is it that the slaveholder considers valuable? This 
right of property, and nothingelse. It is this right 
to the service which is characterized, I believe, in 
all the slave States, as a right of property. That 
is the thing which he appreciates; which he esteems 


of value and importance. On what authority, then, | 


can any gentleman deny the right to late this 
Property any more than he can deny right to 
regulate other wecperyé You might just as well 





undertake to prove the territorial legislature 


has no power to suppress the sale of tickets, 
or to sup gambling, or to savant sha sets of 
obscene and prints, or any other thing in 








pursuing this matter further, | may remark, thata || If they claim extraordinary privi 


vague idea has been thrown out that slaveholders 
may énter with their slaves any free territory. It 


has been said that they carry with them the right || 


to maintain and enjoy their property. It is some- 
what difficult for me to comprehend how this could 
be brought about—how a slaveholder, removing 
from the State of Virginia into the Territory of 
Oregon, comes clothed with power and cuthority 
in his own person, to majntain the same right to 
that property in the Territory of Oregon which he 
enjoyed in the State of Virginia. If I rightly un- 
derstand the argument—and if I do not | hope I 
may be corrected—it has been contended that he 
carries the laws of the State with him, by virtue 
of the coequality which exists among the States 
of this Union. That is the principle on which the 
argument is said to stand. Now, has it not been 
already sufficiently answered, when it is said that 
if you have thirty emigrants from the thirty differ- 
ent States of this Union, each carrying upon his 
own back the law which regulates property every 
man would not only be his own lawyer, but an 
independent administrator of the law of the State 
from which he emigrated? Is not this prepos- 
erous? The very suggestion of it is a sufficient 
argument against the proposition. But if there be 
any such princip'e in the Constitution as a co- 
“ere of this character, I should like to be in- 
fo on what page it is to be found. | should 
ee abn to see what is.the tenor and phraseology 
of that 


use of the Constitution which embraces || in which slav 
that idea. “Fhe argument proyes too much. If it |! free States. 


8, they should 
|| certainly show on what they are founded. They 
i do not grow up of themselves. They do not ex- 
| ist without some authority, and it is surely quite 
reasonable that these gentlemen should show us 
where that authority is to be found. 

Without dwelling longer upon this branch of the 
subject, | think | may say, that the propositions 
upon which [ have been commenting, as advanced 
upon the opposite side, are wholly untenable. The 
reasoning upon which they are founded, to my 
mind, seems unsound and inconclusive; and the 
tendency of the whole argument is, if possible, to 
reconcile our minds to a very wide departure from 
the original basis upon which the Constitution was 
placed. It seems to me that the ordinance of 1737 
was a very material portion of the ease then taken 
into consideration; that in fact it constituted, if I 
may so say, the corner-stone of the basis upon 
which these co ises were made. How comes 
it, then, at this time of day, that it is an inault to 
any portion of the country to propose the applica- 
tion of that principle to other territories of the 
United —— wp is there to offend the judg. 
ment or delicacy of any man in @ proposition o 
that character? We ais Seochihen more 

correctly the force of this consideration, if we turn 
our attention to the history of the period when the 
|| Constitution was adopted. As I said, at the 
ee the 
adoption of the itation, there were six States 
existed, and eight that were called 
ordinance provided for the ad- 
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mission of five new States, to be carved out of the 
territory to which it applied. If we add Maine, it | 
will make six new States that were to be admitted, ] 
making fourteen free States in all; and if we add to | 
the slave States Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, i 
and Mississippi, making in all ten, that would || 
complete the system anticipated by the framers of || 
the Constitution. Now, let us pursue this subject 
a little further, and see how it would have stood 
in other particulars, if we had limited ourselves to | 
the territory described in the treaty of 1783. The | 
free States would have had in the House of Rep- | 
resentatives one hundred and twenty-eight mem- | 
bers, and in the Senate twenty-eight members; || 
the slave States would have had in the other House | 
seventy-eight members, and in this body twenty. || 
That is what the condition of things would have || 
been, if the compromises of the Constitution, in || 
theig application to the original territories of the 
United States, had been carried out, and no new 
territory been added. How stands it now? Noth- | 
ing appeals to us with more force than facts, and 
in this case the facts are notorious. ‘The free States 














have now one handred and thirty members in the | joining the Confederacy. 


House of Representatives, a gain of two; the slave | 
States have in that body ninety-one members, a 
gain, with a much smaller capital at the start, of 
thirteen. The free States will have, when lowa 
is represented in the Senate, thirty members, a 
gain of two; the slave States have an equal num- 
ber of representatives in this body, a gain of ten! 
Now, this has all grown out of disturbing the 
compromises of the Constitution, of departing 
from the platform upon which the Convention 
which framed the Constitution stood. These are || 
the circumstances and this the working of the 
system under which the Senator from South || 
Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] exhorts us to stand sull. || 
Let us, says he, alone; let the Constitution have 
its own course and its own way; we want nothing, 
we ask nothing. Ah! and do you, indeed, want | 
nothing, and ask nothing? Why, do you not ask || 
us to employ the treasure of this country in im- | 
mense amounts? Do you not ask us to pour out || 
the blood of the country for the acquisition of ter- | 
ritory? The whole resources of the Republic have 
been devoted to this purpose. And when the ac- | 
quisitions are made and the sovereignty acquired, 
gentlemen turn round and say, ** Stand still,’’ ** be | 
quiet,’’ **let the Constitution make its own way,” 
knowing perfectly well that there is not a word || 
said in the Constitution upon the subject. In other || 
words, the exhortation is, ‘* Let us work the matter || 
in our own way; we understand this thing; let us be || 
alaw to ourselves; let us regulate and maintain sla- || 
very as we think most expedient, and we will man- || 
age it tosuitourown interests.”’ This isashrewd, 
politic course, and will no doubt find advocates. | 
This policy, dignified by a supposed connection || 
with the great name of the Constitution, as a con- || 
stitutional policy, has been most unequal. 1 speak | 
of the stand-sull policy—the let-alone policy. Sup- | 
pose we continue it: where will it lead us? Nothing | 
can demonstrate more conclusively than the facts | 
which I have presented to the Senate, that if the || 
territory be left open, it will be dotted all over with || 
slaves. Gentlemen on the opposite side exclaim 
continually that Oregon is a region in which sla- || 
very cannot exist; and yet they contend for the | 
privilege of carrying their slaves there. If left | 
open to the introduction of slavery, what will be | 
the probable result? When the Territory becomes 
a State, the burden of slavery will become irrevo- 
cably fixed upon it, and in vain will it, or any 
new State, attempt to shake it off, however sin- 
cerely they may desire to free themselves from it. | 
That will be the inevitable result of this stand-still | 
policy, leaving the Constitution to work its own | 
way, when the Constitution is silent upon the sub- 
oct. 
Now, I think that such an unequal distribution | 
of political power as that which exists was never | 
anticipated by the framers of the Censtitution; and | 
et the free States are charged with bad faith. It | 
is alleged, with the utmost gravity of countenance, 
in the face of these facts, that the slave States 
alone have manifested fidelity to the compromises 
of the Constitution. The free States charged with | 
bad faith! Why, sir, have they not stood still | 
and permitted milliorfs upon millions of the public | 
money to be applied to the purchase of territory i 
that is now slave territory? ih 











' going into any history of the annexation of Ver- 
|; mont, 


| paired; for Vermont was then an independent || only | 
| State, and ng doubt could be entertained of her || if it is to be administered so as to benefit one part 
| alone, then, in my humble judgment, it is not 


hang his head in shame. He seemed to regret 
| that the policy had not been pushed so far as to 
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Mr. CALHOUN, I am very unwilling to in- 
terrupt the Senator, whom | have heard with a 
great deal of pleasure, however much I disagree 
with several of his sentiments. I rise now only 
for the purpose of correcting one of his statements, 
in order that it may not go uncontradicted. The 
Senator has said, that after the formation of the 
Constitution, the free States and the slaveholding 
stood eight to six; but the Senator will recollect 
that Vermont came in after the formation of the 
Constitution, and that Delaware, being regarded 
as a doubtful State, which I am ‘sure every one 
will acknowledge, the free and slaveholding States 
then stood exactly in the same proportion. The 
Senate will also recollect that there was three times 
as much territory north of the Missouri line as 
there was sauth of it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I shall not trouble the Senate by 


Nov doubt the Senator is correct. The 
argument which I have presented is not at all im- | 


Senator, that the free States had seen the treasure 


I was remarking, when I was interrupted by the | worth preserving. . 


| of the country expended in a war for the acquisi- || 
tion of territory; they had seen millions of the |) are vacant territory north of Missouri and west 
| public money thus expended; they had seen ac- | 
| quisitions made, including that of Texas, the whole 
| benefit of which, so far as political power is con- || as a territory of any considerable value or import- 
|| cerned, accrued to the slave States; and yet they 
;are accused of bad -faith, and with making war || 
|| upon the rights and interests of the South. 


son] adveérted to the Missouri compromise, and, 
according to my recollection, said that even the 
accession of a single new free State caused him to 


exclude the free States from any participation 
whatever in the acquisition of new territory. What 
do we now see? Notwithstanding the compromise 
which was made or, the admission of the State of 
Missouri, and which the honorable Senator from 
Virginia said he supposed had forever settled this 
whole matter, so that slavery was to be excluded 
above latitude 36° 30’; yet we are charged with 
bad faith when we resist its introduction above 
latitude 42°. All Oregon is far north of the com- 
promise line, and a region in which it is admitted 
that slavery is not desirable—nay, gentlemen say 
it cannot exist there; and yet the application of the 
ordinance of 1787 to it is most strenuously resist- 
ed, as if it were a grievous wrong, worthy of agi- 
tating the public mind and disturbing the public 


The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ma- 


‘tranquillity. Who is chargeable with bad faith in 


forcing slavery into this region, if the compromise 
be applicable to it? But does the compromise of 
36° 30’ apply to a country which we did not then 
ssess, over which we had then no sovereignty? 
Ir it doea, then the bad faith is not on our part. 

1 remember an occurrence in this Chamber some 
years ago, and I dare say there are others within 
the range of my voice who recollect it also. There 
was a proposition to organize the Territory of 
lowa, now one of the members of this Union. It 
was opposed, and a resolution, which will no 
doubt be found on yourgJournal, was introduced 
by a gentleman representing the State of Alabama, 
proposing to make a perpetual grant of the whole 
territory north of Missouri to the Indian tribes, 
and to stop the progress of emigration west at the 
bank of the Mississippi, and turn it southward 
into the slave instead of the free territory. It must 
be in the recollection of many, that in the House 
of Representatives, we have fought battle after 
battle upon this question in disposing of the In- | 
dians who were removed to the West. I bring no | 
reproach against anybody. I only state what is | 
notorious, that there have been individuals of in- 
fluence and high standing who have advocated the 
proposition to stop the current of emigration at 
the banks of the Mississippi, and to secure to the 
Indian tribes of this country the territory beyond; 
but measures of that sort have been universally 
frustrated. 

I am unwilling to go into this matter at greater 
length. The facts which I have stated speak for 
themselves; they tell the whole story; they ex- 
plain what has been gained by the free States, and 
what by the slave States; they make disclosures 
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which will enable the public to form its own 
opinion. It is well that there should be a free 
discussion upon this subject; that opinions should 
be interchanged, Some ntlemen, indeed, depre. 
cate this discussion; nad 6a not deny that some 
unpleasant agitation may attend it. It is well 
known that there are discontents. Gentlemen 
advert to. them in some severity of langu 
They hear the distant murmuring of the thunder. 
and they seem to understand its meaning. The : 
say, let it come; so I say, if they are unwise 
enough to make such an issue, and to place upon 
it the continuance of the union of these States 
Yet there is nothing that I should more deprerate 
than the dissolution of this Union. There is noth. 
ing that would grieve. me more than to see an 
case occur which should be thought to justify so 
fatala step. But if we cannot speak the truth, if 
we cannot discuss this subject fully without en. 
dangering the Union, then the Union is only aro 
of sand. Let me say, if the Constitution is made 
only for a part, and not for the whole country, or 
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Let us pursue these results a little further. The 
| Senator from South Carolina says that there is a 


of lowa. How large it may be, I have not exactly 
| ascertained; but I have never heard it spoken of 


ance. Portions of it may be of some value, and 
| may be capable at some day of being organized 
| into a State or States. But unless I have been 
| misinformed in regard to it, it is one of the last 
| sections of country that would be thought desira- 
| ble for settlement. It is a broken region, destitute 
af ene and water, and generally unproductive 
soil. 
_ Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator has been mis- 
informed. The greater part of that territory is 
well watered. It is very far from being an arid 
region. It abounds with streams and innumerable | 
| lakes, and, if me information be correct, a very 

large portion of the country has a soil exceedingly | 

fertile. If the Senator will look at the map, he | 

will find that there is a beautiful valley of upwards | 

of two hundred miles in length, containing some 

of the best land in all those regions. But the de- 

cisive fact is the large Indian population which has 

found susténance there. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not profess to have very ex- 

act information, but I believe the general statement 

which I have made will be found to be correct. It 

is in the line of emigration, and in a healthy cli- 

mate, and yet is not sought by settlers. However, 

it is not very material to the matter in hand. 1 will 

take the positive rather than the speculative—what 

is known rather than what is unknown. It is not , 

difficult to imagine that a large country lying in that 

region may at some future day be peopled, and that 

States may possibly grow up there. But let us see 

what provision has been made to secure political 

power for the slave interests of this country. I 

need not inform the Senate that Texas is nowa 

part and parcel of the United States, and that the 

resolutions by which Texas came into the Union 

provided that there may be four additional States 

carved out of that territory. Of these, not less 

than three must be slave States; and, as the admis- 

sion of the four depends upon the consent of Texas, 

I do not think it is very likely that any of them 

will come in other than slave States. Here, then, 

are four States expressly provided for, in a country 

which is mapiily oming peopled, and will soow 

send to this Union additional members. Texas 

was brought in for this avowed purpose. Gentle- 

men really seem to think that in all this there is nd. 

cause of complaint—that it is not only unjustifi- 

able, but proof of bad faith, to make any int. 

Yet, it is very well known that Texas, brought in » 

as she has been for a specific purpose, has been the 

cause of the war with Mexico—that annexation 

was the cause of all the waste of blood and treas-_ 

ure which has been witnessed within the last two 

years. But there are other consequences which 

some portions of the country feel deeply and more 

strongly even than that war. © [t was by the intro- 

duction of the representatives of Texas into. thie 

Chamtber that following out the : 


overturn the 


the Preaident of the United States, was enabled 0). 


of the country, 
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1842, that had received the sanction of the country, | disposition. 
revived its credit, and caused the highest degree of | 


the Administration which enabled them to pass the | | have often declared, that | am entirel 
fiscal system of 1846. Thisisanother of the results || abide by the compromises of the Constitution, and 
of the annexation of Texas. It is, then, remark- || leave slavery in the States to be managed by the 
able that that portion of thecountry which com- || States, without interference from this Govern- 
jains of sectional legislation should happen to be || ment. On the other hand, I have long since de- 
that very portion of the country which has received || clared my sentiments in this Chamber—and very 
the benefit of all these acquisitions. Without || distinctly at the two last sessions—that free soil | 
dwelling more at large, as I might with great pro- || ought not to be encumbered with slavery. With- | 
priety do, upon this interesting aspect of the case, || out going more at large into the reasons for that 
and the pernicious effect upon industrial pursuits, | Opinion, I am disposed to leave this subject to the 
we naturally inquire, who has done this? Who has || judgment and good sense of the Senate and the 
brought it about?) Whois responsible? Icansay || country. But I do sincerely hope that gentlemen 
who has not brought it about, and who is not re- || will ponder well upon this matter before they pro- 
sponsible. It has not been brought about by the || ceed to force slavery into Oregon, or into any part 
Whigs upon this floor. In good faith they stood || or portion of the territory of the United States 
by their principles. They opposed the annexation || which is now free. 
of Texas until a compact was made against their || Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, took the floor, 
will, and complied with on her part; but the united || and it was 
strength of the Democracy of the South, with the | Ordered, That the further consideration of the bill be post- 
aid of the Democracy of the North, accomplished || poned to Monday next. . 
it. And gentlemen will permit me to say—and I || —_— 
mean it in no offensive sense—that that measure 
was accomplished under circumstances peculiar in || Monpar, July 10, 1848. 
their character. The annexation of Texas was || The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to 
pressed into the Presidential election, and carried || establish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 





» which we live. It would be a melancholy result, 
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another favorable moment for concession has ar- 
rived! The Senator from South Carolina, with 
characteristic frankness, avows that now, on the 
eve of a Presidential election, a favorable opportu- 
nity is afforded of settling this question—of turn- 
ing the screw upon party men. Politicians, in their 
zeal for the success of a party candidate, are apt 
to forget the interests of the country, and such an 
occasion is deemed favorable to effect certain ob- 
ects, 

. Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator entirely mis- 
apprehended the tenor of my remarks. 1 should 
scorn to resort to arts of that description. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator certainly contends 
that this is the time to make these concessions, 
and best knows his own motives, which I by no 
means question. I agree that the success which 
has heretofore attended this policy might well as- 
tonish those who have achieved it. But are gentle- 
men not sensible that they have pushed this policy 
to such a degree ofextravagance that it has alarmed 
the public mind? I think I hazard little in saying 
that the day has gone by when this system is to 
be further pursued. 

A Democratic Senator. It is too late. 

Mr. DAVIS. I thank my friend for the word. 
It is too late; nor does this conviction in the public 
mind grow out of a little heat which has been en- 
gendered, and will speedily die away. It is the 
result of the firm belief that the thing is wrong; 
that there has been a course of policy pursued 
which demands correction at the hand of Con- 
gress. I do not mean that we should retrace our 
steps by attempts to disannex. This would be 
idle; but that we are to guard the future.- And 
let me tell the gentlemen, that if the free States be 
denied the rights which belong to them, the diffi- 
culty will be fomented; and it is not for me to sa 
where it willend. I do hope that this Union is 
near and dear to us all. I trust we are all fully 
sensible of our obligations to the beneficent Provi- 
dence who has bestowed upon this land an unpar- 
alled degree of prosperity and happiness, resulting, 
by His blessing, from the free institutions under 


through by the esprit du corps of party; and now 


indeed, if the struggle for political power should 
lead to the forfeiture of all ne blessings. 

I have said little on the question directly before 
the Senate. My design was to limit myself to the 
general political aspect of the subjéct. There are 
other topics connected with it, in a moral point of 
view, on which I might have dwelt with great 
propriety, but I must at this time forbear. Enough 

as been said to show that heretofore there has 
been a great inequality in the distribution of polit- 
‘cal power, and that there is an overwhelming 
conviction in the public mind of the necessity of a 
change, which shall restore the compromises of the 
Constitution to their equilibrium. If gentlemen 
Suppose that the free States can submit to the ap- 
Propriation of additional territory to slavery, they 
are very much mistaken. They misapprehend the 












Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said: Mr. Pres- | 
ident, the subject before us is of transcendent | 
importance. It awakens the anxious solicitude of 
the country—with thousands it is viewed with un- 
affected despondency. But amidst the gloom I do | 
not despair. I believe that there is yet virtue and } 
intelligence amongst us sufficient to frown down 
the demagogues of the hour, and to preserve us, as | 
our fathers made us, a great and glorious, because | 





a united people. But what has brought us into | 
this condition, and who are responsible for it? | 
The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] | 
following, in that particular, many who have pre- 
ceded him in the debate, has said, and in one sense 
truly said, that the present state of things was all | 
to be traced to the annexation of Texas, In part | 
I admit the truth of that assertion. But the an- | 
nexation of Texas did not necessarily so involve 
us. No man can be so blind to the history of | 
that day, and the days which succeeded it, as not 
to see and believe that if the administration of this 
Government by its Executive had been cautious, 
prudent, and statesmanlike, the annexation of 
Texas would have led to no Mexican war, and to 
no annexation of territory, from which the peril 
that involves us arises. No man, in my judg- 
ment, looking to the state in which Texas was at 


that the United States had a perfect right to receive 
her. If I do not mistake—and I am almost cer- 
tain that I do not—the distinguished colleague of 


the time of her coming into our Union, can doubt | 





the Senator upon my right, Mr. Davis, (Mr. 


came involved in the war thus attributed to Texas 


diency involved in that measure, about which the 
ople of the United States differed. But if I had 
ad a seat upon this floor then, I should not have 
been found voting against it for fear that it might 
properly involve us in war. I am at a loss 
indeed to imagine, looking to the then condition of 
that Government in relation to the parent State 
from which it had separated itself, how any real 
question can be entertained that Texas had a 
perfect right to annex herself to the United States, 
and, of course, that the United States had a perfect 
right to accept her. But, Mr. President, in my 
judgment, and I believe in that of nine-tenths of 
the whole community, nota drop of blood need 
have been spilled—not one-twentieth part of the 
treasure which has been spent need have been 
expended—would not, in fact, have been spilled, 
and would not have been expended, if the destin 
of this nation, as far as the Executive is concerned, 
had been intrusted to prudent, and wise, and just 
hands. I intend no compliment to the Senator 
from South Caroliha, [Mr. Carnoun,} for I be- 
lieve any statesman would have accomplished the 
same end, when [ say that I have no doubt that if 
he had been in the State Department, and had had 
control of the negotiations growing out of annex- 
ation, the war would,bave been 


} 
i 


annexation, that that furnished no just cause of || 
war to Mexico. There were questions of expe- 


i} 


WessTeEr,] said upon one occasion, after we be- | 
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! ) 
by repealing the beneficial and salutary act of | public temperament, the public feeling, the public || question, which is now upon us, never would have 
\| arisen, The business was, however, unfortunately 
uh While I speak thus plainly and frankly, intend- || for humanity and the country, managed by differ- 
rosperity. It was that addition to the forces of || ing to give offence to nobody, I may repeat, what || ent counsels, 


The war did come. But, even 


willing to || then, if it had been conducted in a different spirit, 


and not with the obvious, if not the declared 
design of obtaining, by force of arms, territory in 
liquidation of our claims, this question would 
have been avoided. The battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, on the 8th and 9th of May, 
would alone, if it had been permitted, have for- 
ever settled, if it were not settled before, the inde- 
pendence of Texas; and not a Mexican soldier 
ever would have trod the soil upon this side of 
the Rio Grande. 

It was, I fear and believe, the lust of dominion— 
the desire of territorial acquisition—the ambition 
to terminate his career by sending to the Houses 
of Congress such a message as we received a few 
days since, that led the Executive to pursue a dif- 
ferent policy. But, besides the Executive, who 
are responsible? My friend from Massachusetts 
referred to this subject for another purpose, and I 
shall hereafter have occasion to allude to it in con- 
nection with the same subject. Hethought proper 
to tell the Senate and the country, that the annexa- 
tion of Texas was not only the cause of the diffi- 
culty in which we are involved, but that Texas 
was brought into the Union by the southern States, 


to accomplish a southern object, and to forward ~ 


southern views. Will the record bear out the 
honorable Senator? That measure was adopted 
by a majority of only one in this body—twenty- 
seven voting in the affirmative, and twenty-six in 
the negative. Who voted for it? Who voted 
againstit? With reference to these unfortunate gzeo- 
graphical divisions, what says the record? Amongst 
the votes in the affirmative, I find recorded thirteen 
on the part of those coming from the States called 
free. Some of them are still upon this floor. 
They were— 

Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Breese, Buchanan, Dickinson, 
Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Niles, Semple, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Woodbury. 

The name of General Cass is not among them, 
but all know that the only reason for that is, that 
he was not here to vote. Who voted against it 
from the southern States ? 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bayard, Berrien, Clayton, Crit- 
aoe Foster, Jarnagin, Mangum, Morehead, Pearce, 

ives. 

Twelve out of the twenty-six! Sir, it is clear, 
from this, we should not be told, as we have been 
told by the Senator from Massachusetts—and as 
his colleague has also intimated during the present 
and the last session—that that measure was accom- 
plished by the South. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. The honorable 
Senator makes a broader statement than my re- 
marks authorize. I think my language was, that 
Texas was brought into the Union by the south- 
ern Democracy with the aid of the Democracy of 
the North. 

Mr. JOHNSON. [ know that my friend said 
that afterwards, and I was about to refer to that 
ina moment. But the remarks of the Senator had 
no application unless applied to the question to 
whieh he addressed himself, in considering which 
he was attempting to prove that the incorporation 


| of Texas into the Union was the act of southern 


men, for the purpose of augmenting southern power 
and southern influence, and of protecting southern 
institutions. So much for sectional opinion upon 
this subject. But, aa far as relates to political 
opinions, the Senator is right in saying that Texas 
waa brought in almost exclusively 7 a Democratic 
vote. The honorable gentleman whose successor 
Iam, (Mr. Merrick,] and my friend before me, 
the'Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Jounson,} were, 
I believe, the only Whigs who voted for the an- 
nexation. 

Mr. BADGER, (in his seat.) And Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Mississippi. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. These, then, were the 
only Whigs who voted for the measure. No doubt 
the Senators from Louisiana and Misajgsippi acted 
in accordance with the opinions of the Rates which 
they erpeseeaies. Perhaps the honorable Senator 
whom I have succeeded did not exactly understand 
the opinion of his State on that subject; but that 
he voted honestly, according to his convictions, 
no man has a right to doubt 


avoided, and this But after Texas was annexed, and the war com- 
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menced, what else was done? or rather, what was 
not done, to avoid the calamitous situation in 
which we now stand? Let the Journals of this bod 

answer. After Mexico was virtually conquered, 


her forces scattered and dismayed, her power | 


completely broken, the honorable Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Berrren] proposed a resolution, 
that it was not advisable that any additional terri- 
tory should be brought into the Union, in con- 
sequence of that war; and a that resolution, 
every member upon this side of the Chamber 
voted in the affirmative, with one exception. We 
were, however, overruled; the resolution was re- 
jected, and the result is before us. It is unneces- 


sary to state in the presence in which I stand, that | 
in relation to that war and its justice as between | 


Mexico and the United States, I entertained, and 
sull entertain, an opinion different from that of 


those with whom I am inthe habit of acting. But, || 


when the question was before us, whether the war 


should be terminated by taking into the Union | 
territory large enough for the construction of as | 


many States as existed in this Confederacy at the 
period of the Declaration of Independence, I yoted 


with the Senator from Georgia; not from a belief | 


that the institutions of this country may not be 
almost indefinitely expanded—because I am satis- 
fied that the great improvement in the modes of 
communication between distant portions of the 


Union (modes virtually annihilating space and | 
time) are such, that we are just as competent to | 


carry on this Government beneficially, if its sphere 
extended from ocean to ocean, as we were when 
it embraced only the thirteen original States—but 


I voted for it, for the very purpose, as I stated at | 


the time, of avoiding this fearful question which 
now agitates every section of the land. I was not 
led astray by the boasted glory of obtaining * in- 


demnity for the past and security for the future.” | 


We should have had ** indemnity for the past” in 


the glories of the war alone, and from the same | 
source we had already obtained ample “ security | 


for the future.”’ 


and our institutions free from peril. But other 
counsels have prevailed. Here we are. Why, 
sir, even my friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


Davis,} cool, deliberate, and patriotic, as any man | 


within the limits of the Union, beholds, ia the 


condition in which we are now placed, infinite | 
danger. In the excitement of debate, speaking | 
from the heart to the heart, that honorable Sen- || 


ator has almost predicted, that unless the question 
be amicably adjusted, the Union will not abide. 
The distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Carnovun] has told us, that unless it be set- 
tled, the South must stand upon her own rights, 
as he is convinced they have been secured by the 
Constitution. If we go out of the Chamber, the 
opinions expressed abroad are still more pregnant 
with cause for alarm. Former subjects of differ- 
ence between the two political parties of the coun- 
try disappear from the minds of men. Even that 
statesman, described as a northern man with 
southern principles, now, and I fear justly, de- 
scribed by his quondam friends, as a man without 
any principles, who owes all the political elevation 
which he has ever enjoyed to the confidence and 
cm ps of the South, is now seen heading a cru- 
sade against her institutions. Instead of using 
his own name, and past weight of character, to 
quiet the excitement which prevails, he is willing 
to head a party, not only the distinctive principle 
of which, but the only rinciple of which, is prac- 
tical war upon the South. 1 
the day, in the free States—aye, in those very free 
States, the votes of whose Senators brought Texas 
in with all her slavery—you find almost without 
exception the declaration, that slavery must be 
kept within its present limits at all hazards, in the 
face of all consequences; the Union to stand, or 
the Union to fall. It is not the fault of the Whigs 
that this alarming condition of things is upon the 
country. It lies at another door. But, although 
not traceable to us, it is our duty that we should 
unite with our patriotic brethren, in all quarters 
of the Union, to put an end to it, if possible, at 
once, and forever. 

With these preliminary remarks, Mr. President, 
I propose, very briefly, to inquire into the power 
ot Congress to adopt either of the measures which 
the several propositions before us involve. Firat, 





Then we should have had our | 
own strength unimpaired, our Union untouched, | 


ake up the papers of | 
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then, Has Congress the right to prohibit the intro- | 
duction of slavery into the territories of the United || 


States? The opinion which I hold on this subject | 
is not now stated for the first time in this body. I | 
have expressed it before, and as before, I answer | 
no. In what 1 am about to offer to the Senate, in | 
maintenance of this opinion, I purpose to confine | 
myself exclusively to the Constitution itself, leav- | 
ing the contemporaneous judicial construction of | 
it in this particular, where it has been placed by | 
Senators who have preceded me. | shall have oc- | 
casion to refer to that hereafter, for another pur- | 
| pose. What is the power claimed? The Senator 
|| from New York, [Mr. Drx,] and I think the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, [Mr. Pre trs,] whom I was 
not fortunate enough to hear, from circumstances 
'| beyond my control, rested the power exclusively 
/upon the relation in which the territories stand 
before they become a State; conceding, as was 
certainly done by the Senator from New York, 
that ‘*the moment it was introduced into the 
Union as a State, no limitation upon slavery that 
you might incorporate into the territorial govern- || 
ment would operate.’’ Now, sir, let it be remem- 
bered, that such is not the principle of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, or of the Missouri compromise. If | 
|| the power exists at all, it exists to the extent in 
which it was exerted in these instances. I there- 
fore consider the Senator from New York as yield- 
ing the whole subject in dispute. I repeat, if the 
power exists at all, it is the same power which 
was exerted in the ordinance of 1787, and in the 
Missouri compromise, and enables the Congress 
| of the United States, at all times, during all time 
that the territory may remain as the habitation of 
civilized man, whether in the Union or out of the 
| Union, to exclude slavery from it, as a funda- 
mental and permanent provision. Let us recur to | 
the ordinance of 1787 itself. After providing for 
other matters, it goes on to say: 


“Tt is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority | 
aforesaid, that the following articles shall be considered as | 
|| articles of compact, between the original States and the | 

people of States in the said Territory, and roR EVER RE- 
| MAIN UNALTERABLE, UNLESS BY COMMON CONSENT, to wil,”? 
|| and enumerates six. 


! 





The sixth is the one referred to, and is in these | 
words: 


“Arr. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly | 
convicted; provided, always, that any person escaping into | 
the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any one of the original States, such fngitive may be law- | 
fully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service as aforesaid.” | 


This provision, then, excluding slavery was, by } 
| the very terms of the ordinance, to remain as a 
|| fundamental principle for the government of the | 
|| Territory, after being admitted as States as well | 
|| as before, until, by the common consent of all, it | 
| should be changed. What is the Missouri compro- | 
| mise? Not thatslavery north of the lineagreed upon, || 
| being line thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north 
| latitude, shall, during the condition of the country | 
as territory, be excluded, but shall forever be pro- | 
hibited. ‘The words of the eighth section of the | 
act of 6th March, 1820, the compromise law, are: | 
** That in all territory, &c., slavery and involun- 





‘tary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment 
‘ of crimes whereof the parties shull have been duly 
‘convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever prohib- 
‘ited.”” I repeat, then, if the power exists, it exists | 
to the extent it has been exercised, or not atall. | 
Does the power exist under the Constitution? | 
In the first place, I might save myself the necessit 
of arguing the question at all, by throwing myself 
|| upon the authority of the Senator from Massachu- 





{ 


|| conceding that it was a power found out of, instead 
of in, the Constitution. The acute mind of that 


I 
i} 


honorable Senator could not avoid, if he had been || 
willing to.avoid, the force of the argument that | 
the Convention which framed the Constitution, | 
when it was their purpose to confer powers of | 
legislation, did it, in every instance, by express 
terms. In constituting the Government itself, and 
with reference to the legislative powers which it 
roposed to devolve upon the Congress of the 

nited States, it proceeds not only in words to 
give the power, but to specify the objects for 
which the above power is to be exercised. But 
there was one thing to be accomplished, which 
could not be accomplished by the limited legisia- 


| 
| 


! 
|| setts, [Mr. Davis.] because I understood him as | 














tive power given Congress for the general objects 
of the Government. And what wasthat? [twas 
necessary to have some territory for the seat of 
Government, entirely under its own control, sub. 


| ject to its own laws, and altogether under the pro- 


tection of its own legislation. Forts, arsenals, and 
dock-yards, it was seen, might also become neces. 
sary, in process of time, in every State of the 
Union, and, upon the same principle of policy 
over all such places which might be appropriated 
to these objects, it was important that the legisla. 
tion of Congress should be universal and exely. 
sive, and the Convention made it so. The Jan. 
guage of the Constitution is, that Congress shalj 
have power 

“'Po exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso. 
ever, over such District (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and to exercise like authority over all places 


| purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 


which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 


| arsenals, dock yards, and other needful buildings.” 


What, then, follows from these express grants 
of power? What is the legitimate inference? 
The provision relied upon by the Senator from 
New York, and by most of eae who maintain 
the power in the Constitution to prohibit slaver 
in the territories of the United States, is the ful- 
lowing: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 


| all needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
| other property belonging to the United States.’? 


Mr. President, in the first place, it is manifest 


| that territory was regarded and provided for, in 


that clause of the Constitution, as property only, 
and that the same power, and no other, was in- 
tended to be given over it as it was designed to 
confer over the other property which the Govern. 
ment of the United States were authorized under 
the Constitution, from time to time, to acquire and 
hold. Now, I affirm, sir, that there is not to be 
found in the Constitution a word which looks to 
the existence of this power, unless it is found in 
the particular clause to which I have just referred. 
My friend from Massachusetts admitted the force 


| of this argument, and based the opinion he enter- 


tains upon the ground that there is a power to 
acquire independent of the Constitution, and that 


|, such power carries with it, as an incident, the 
| power to govern, not under the Constitution, but 
| out of the Constitution. I think that this doctrine 
is founded on a dangerous error, if my friend will 


pardon me for thus characterizing anything which 
falls from him. A stranger, however enlightened, 
who should be brought to the construction of this 
instrument, if asked whether the power given in 


| the clause which I have just read, was designed to 
| be a power equivalent in extent to that conferred 


in the clause giving to Congress the exclusive 
jurisdiction over the District of Columbia and over 
places purchased for dock-yards, &c., would at 
once answer, no. If the object of the Convention 
—its members being intelligent men—had been, in 
the one clause, to accomplish the same object 
which they had in view in the other, they would 
have used the same phraseology. It is a familiar 
rule of construction, that a departure in subsequent 
parts of a law, or any instrument, from the phrase- 


ology adopted in an antecedent; part, is to be 


accounted for only by inferring a departure in 
purpose. 

But the Senator from Vermont told us that he 
finds the power in dispute in the Constitution. He 
finds it in the legislative power of the Government. 
That is begging the whole subject in controversy. 
What is the legislative power of the Government? 
The Constitution upon that point admits of but 
one interpretation. Its language is peculiar: ‘ All 
legislative powers HEKEIN GRANTED shall be vested 
in a Congress @f the United States.” The wT 
terms exclude, by unavoidable implication, all 

owers not granted. It, above all, excludes the 
idea that there was any, or ever was to be any, 
inherent legislative power which might be exer- 
cised without limitation, without reference to the 
prohibitions which might be found in the instru- 
ment, or in the restrictions which it contained. 
The language is, ‘‘ All legislative powers HEREIN 
GranteD.” We must then question the instru- 
ment itself, and ask what was granted. It is & 
Grant of enumerated, not of general powers. Now, 


ere being no power to legislate for the Territo- 
ries ite ‘th the clause which authorizes Coa- 
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ress tO pass all needful rules and regulations 
respecting them, the only question is, what is the | 
extent of the power thus conferred? I admit, asa 











yestion not to be disputed, that it gives the power | 


to organize @ territorial government, because it is | 
needful that such a government should exist, with | 
a view to the disposition and preservation of the | 
erritory, and the ultimate object with which all | 
such territory is held, its introduction into the | 
Jnion. 
Ve Senator from Massachusetts and others | 
who have spoken on the same side, inquire, is | 
there no power existing in the Government, under | 
this or some other clause, to prohibit gambling, | 
the circulation of obscene books, or anything af- | 
fecting the morals of the country within the Terri- | 
wry, nor any article of property which may be | 
known to the laws of the States, but which it does | 
not suit the policy of the Government to have in- 


| 
troduced? The cases are not at all alike. Slaves, 


under the Constitution, are considered in the double 

gut of property and of persons. They are to be | 
taxed aS property—to be represented as persons. | 
lv the second place, itis the duty of the Government | 
of the United States to see that, as property, they are | 


pot interfered with, as isexpressly provided in the || 


clause Which says that they should not cease to be | 
slaves by escaping from their own limits, but shall | 
be surrendered upon demand. Upon what ground, | 
then, does the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
oihers, Suppose that there is anything immoral 
in the institution of slavery—that he should asso- 
ciate it with anything that is offensive to good 
morals? Is it not manifest, looking to the Consti- 
tution alone, that slavery, at the period of the 
formation of the Government, as it then existed 
inthe United States, was not considered in the 
sense in which it is now considered—a political 
evil which the free States had a right to strike at— 
which they had a right to limit? On the contrary, 
were not all the States brought into the Union as 
equal and independent? But, says the Senator 
from Massachusetts, what inequality or injustice 
is there in saying that slavery shall be prohibited 
in this territory, or in other territory belonging 
tothe United States? A southern man, he argues, 
will not be prohibited from going thither in conse- 
quaee of that prohibition. Mr. President, in 
ealing with an instrument like the Constitution, 
we must regard its spirit, and the authority from 


ple of the States as they are, and as it was known 
they would be. 


| 
whence itemanated. We are to look to the peo- i 
} 


We are to consider the associa- 


tions by which they are surrounded, and by which || 


it was known they would be surrounded, and the 
influences which are known to operate upon them. 
We are to ask ourselves whether it is possible that 
in making that Constitution the slave States de- 
signed to give to the Congress of the United States 
the right to say that they should forever retain 
thei original number, whilst the free States might 
be increased without limit. The ordinance of 
lis was ratified by the Constitution itself almost 
in words. That ordinance looked to the creation 
of five additional free States. 

That was bad enough, but it was inevitable. If 
they, the slave States, looked forward at all, they 
saw—they could not avoid seeing—that the day 
must come when the disparity of representation 


‘between the free and the slave States would be 


such that the institution itself in the States would 
bein danger. Sir, what was attempted to be done 
at the period of the Missouri compromise? It was 
exacted by the free States as a fundamental condi- 
tion of the admission of that State into the Union, 
that slavery should not exist there after its admis- 
sion. The Union was shaken to its centre by the 
effort to establish thatexaction. That power was 
claimed under another part of the Constitution, 
which says that States may be admitted into the 
nion, and it was contended that in the authority 
to admit was involved the authority to impose the 
conditions of admission. It was also claimed un- 
der the authority given in the clause providing 
that Congress, if they thought proper, might, after 
the year 1808, prohibit the migration or importa- 
tion of slaves into the States, it being inferred that 
” the term “ migration” this power was involved. 
' was also contended that under the power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the States, a power in 
regard to foreign commerce, which would have 
8 sufficient to have authorized the Government 





| size of the original States of the Union. 








|| to prohibit the African slave-trade, Congress had 


the right to prohibit the domestic slave-trade. 


|| What ts going on now at this day? The Senator 


from Massachusetts asserts his belief that slavery 
in the States is perfectly safe. He says that the 

uarantees of the Constitution effectually prevent 
interference with slavery within its present limits. 
But how is it with the fanatics of the North? 
They maintain that the whole of these constitu- 
tional provisions are a nullity, that slavery is a 
moral evil, and that there is an obligation resting 
upon all the members of the Union to put an end 
to it. The newspapers of the day have informed 
you that the immediate friends of one of the 
Senators upon this floor, [Mr. Hare,] who have 
placed him before the country as a candidate for 
the highest Executive office, will not consent to 
support those who confine the application of the 
Wilmot proviso to the territories of the Union; that 
they adhere to him as their candidate because their 
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nection wigh the particular form of government 
which we enjoy. 
constitutional freedom, such as ours, is perhaps 
more likely to be uniformly maintained and sup- 
ported by slaveholding citizens than by others. 
It is unnecessary to refer to instances in the his- 
tory of the world, for the purpose of showing that 
slavery is perfectly consistent with a high state of 


Iam not blind to the fact that 


| patriotism and an ardent love of political liberty. 


Every schoolboy knows it. 
opinion, the evils of the institution more than coun- 
| terbalance its advantages, 
opinion, more than anything else, as our Union is 
constituted, seems to counterbalance these advan- 
tages, whatever they may be, is its tendency to the 
evil of such an agitation as now disturbs the na- 
tion. Men who go from the North to the South 


Yet, after all, in my 


But that which, in my 


| and see the institution of slavery as it is—see how 
| happy this class of the population are—and look 
| upon it as it really exists, as a domestic institution, 


desires and designs are limited only by the extin- | 


guishment of the institution altogether. 
1 do not stop to inquire whether the Senator 


| creating a relation dear to the slave as well as the 


|| master, can very readily believe that it may be 


from Massachusetts was right in his estimate | 
of the present relative power of the free and | 
slave States, and of the augmentation of their rela- || 


tive power since the Constitution was adopted, 
What it will be, if the power now claimed by the 
North should be obtained and acquiesced in, we 
may easily foresee. The President has told us, 


| suffered to prevail and to extend without any real 
danger to the Government itself. 
those amongst us who seize upon any subject by 
which they ean gratify their ambition or thirst for 


But there are 


|| power and office, and with utter disregard of con- 
|| sequences to the country. They are willing to run 
|| the hazard of destroying the Union rather than fail 


and no doubt correctly, that we are now the pro- | 


prietors of a domain, through the Mexican treaty, || 


abundantly sufficient to make thirteen States of the 
Is any 
man so blind as not to perceive that when that day 
arrives, on which these thirteen additional States 
shall come as free States into the Union, slavery 
will not be permitted to exist in any of the States? 
It would be a foregone conclusion. Pure and pa- 
triotic men at the North, who are willing to stand 
by the compromises of the Constitution, would 
labor in vain to prevent it. The power to regulate 


| commerce between the States would be seized upon 


in order to prohibit the migration of slaves from 
State to State. What would be the result? Either 
slavery must be extinguished by the States them- 
selves in which it exists, or they must live on with 
the certainty that when the trial of strength would 
come between the whites and the slaves, they could 
hope for no aid from the free States. I make bold 


to say, from the temper which these States are || 


now manifesting, that if an insurrection were to 
break out in South Carolina to-morrow—if every 
house were threatened with the torch of the in- 
cendiary, and every life with the dagger of the 
assassin, thousands in the North would in vain be 
invoked for aid. I do not mean that there are not 
men, and thousands of men, in that section who 
would feel the obligation to give aid, but they 
might prove unable to afford it, and to control that 
opinion, now becoming prevalent, and stronger 
and stronger as the question is agitated, that sla- 
very, no matter where and how recognized by the 
Constitution, is a clear moral and religious wrong, 
and should be extinguished. To those who en- 
tertain this opinion the owner of slaves can in vain 
look for assistance. It shocks, I know, Senators 
on this floor to hear it supposed that such a state 
of things is probable. But go to the North. Go 
to the followers of Tappan and Garrison. Mark 
that spirit which has brought an ex-President of 
the United States, asa candidate again for that 
high office, before the country, in the very face of 
his former conduct and pledges as to this very in- 


stitution, and then ask yourselves whether what I || 


have said is not but too true. 

Mr. President, I am no advocate of slavery. 
I have never hesitated to express my opinion con- 
cerning it, here and at home, when it has been 
necessary or not indelicate to express it. Most 
sincerely do I wish that no African had been 
brought from his native land. Most truly should 
I rejoice if none but freemen trod the soil of the 


in their selfish objects. 
it? I venture to say, that twenty years ago, no 
man of any character could have been found in the 


How do they accomplish 


‘|| United States who would have placed himself in 
|| the position in which an ex-President now stands. 


| Ten years ago, so far as that particular man ia 


1} 


|| concerned, he would not have taken that position, 


|| and certainly at no time during the life of General 


\| Jackson. 


In this, by friend or opponent of his, 


|| T am sure I will not be contradicted by a single 
|| Senator on this floor. Twenty years ago, I repeat, 


| 


iI 


so far from desiring to be placed in such a posi- 
tion, any respectable man in the free States would 
‘| have considered it an insult, an indignity, to have 
had it offered to him. 


But there he is—cool, cal- 


|| culating, observing; fond of popularity, no matter 
‘| how acquired; selfish to a proverb—in the midst 
| of this supposed, if not real, enthusiasm of hostil- 


| 





' 
ii 
i 














| ity to slavery, discerning its present condition, and 
|| believing in its future spread; and goaded on, too, 
by political revenge, he is willing to take a position 
which, twenty years ago, he would have spurned 
with apparent contempt and scorn. 


say, then, to my friends around me from 


| the North, who suppose, no doubt, that I have 
gone too far in saying that domestic insurrection 
/at the South would not be put down by the arm 
of thousands of the mer of the free States, that 
I am speaking of that which is being realized every 


day. 

Mr. President, need I ask if such a spirit now 
rages againat the institutions of the South, that, un- 
less it shall subside, it is likely to defeat the guar- 
antees of the Constitution? Sir, the men who 
started it were but a handful a few years ago, now 
they number thousands. 


It was then said-that our 
security, under the Constitution, was as great as 
it was under the administration of Washington. 
Some doubted this, and foresaw and foretold 


danger; and time has proved that their fears and 
| prophecies were too well founded. 


.T understand the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Dix] as admitting, that the authority of Congress 
to prohibit slavery, which he finds in the clause of 
the Constitution empowering them to pass all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory of 
the United States, terminates when the territorial 
condition terminates. No such thing. If the right 
exists at all, it is the right to impose the restric- 
tion as a fundamental article of government, to be 
enforced as well in the territorial condition as in 


|| the condition ofaState. Mr. President, does such 


a power exist? That is, I think, to be answered 
by the answer to this question: Was it not the 


United States. From the depth of my heart do || purpose of the Government that all the States of 
|| the Union should be equal at all times, and in ali 


I wish it were so. But, notwithstanding I regard 
slavery as an evil, impairing the strength, para- 
lyzing the arm of the community where it exists, 


| 





things? Was it proposed to vest in the Congress 
of the United States the authority to subject some 


in times of danger, yet Lam not to be told that there || States to restrictions, and to leave others unre- 
are not the same virtue and the same patriotism at 
the South which are to be found in the North; 
nor am [ to be persuaded but that there are many || the whole 
advantages growing out of the institution, in con- 


stricted? And was it proposed to accomplish it 


by vesting in Congress an unlimited power over 
tion? If the power to impose this 
restriction is to be found in the article of the Con- 
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stitutionto which I have referred, it is thére without 
any limitation. Whatever Congress shall deem 
to be needful, they oe | exact as a condition to 
fetter the Territory until it comes into the Union. 
It has that extent, or it has none. Now, there 
are other relations, sir, besides the relation of mas- 
ter and servant, known to society. The relations 
of parent and child, husband and wife, master and 
apprentice, are relations just in the same sense as 
the relation of master and slave. The father has 
a right, during minority, to the service of his child; 
the master, during the existence of an apprentice- 
ship, has a right to the service of his apprentice, 
and to comtiel Aen by punishment, limited only by 
the necessity of each case. Now, if the relation of 
master and servantcan be prohibited by a regulation 
of Congress, upon the ground that it isneedful; what 
is to restrain them from saying that no man shall 
go into the territories of the United States with his 
wife, child, or apprentice? If the power exists, it 
must be general and universal, without limitation, 
and embracing all the relations of life. Will any- 
body pretend that Congress could make sucha regu- 
lation as that? The question answers itself. There 
is another way of prohibiting slavery in the terri- 
tories, besides direct prohibition. Subject the cit- 
izens of the South, for that purpose, then, to some 
other inequality. Congress has an unlimited dis- 
cretion over the whole subject, if the power exists 
atall. Nine-tenths of the citizens of the South, 
rerhaps all of them, now believe the institution to 
S a highly useful one, not only for the purposes 
of social life, but for political ends. It is, with 
them, perhaps, a fixed and settled conviction, that 
a republican government can best be maintained 
among a people where that institution prevails. 
How are those to deal with the subject, who think 
that such an opinion is erroneous and dangerous? 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Debate. 
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But the Constitution may be said to be in the way; 


but it is free discussion only under the Corstitu- 
tion. But the power claimed is, by the Constitu- 
tion, unlimited. It stands, therefore, unaffected 
by any of its other provisions, whether they vest 
rights or impdése limitations; under that power 
there are no rights which it does not itself give— 
no limitations which it does not itself impose. 


Freedom of speech, therefore, or of the press, it 


may restrain, if it deems ita needful rule and regu- 
lation. Again: there is another way of bringing 
southern men to their senses upon this subject—to 
make them strike at the root of this evil within their 
own borders—feel the inequality of their condition, 
and thus bring them to the standard of the free States; 
you may pass any needful rules and regulations 
with respect to the disposition of the Territories 
of the United States. Now, under this power, if 
it be unlimited, as it clearly is, if it exists at all, 
why may not Congress say who shall be the pur- 
chasers of the public lands? Cannot they say 
that they will not sell a foot of territory except to 
a man from the free States? 
the power does not stop here. Whatis to be done 
with the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
when they are received? They come into the 
treasury to be appropriated as Congress think 
What is to prevent Congress from ap- 


_ propriating the whole exclusively to the advantage 


of the free States? Nothing, sir, nothing. 


| argument leads to that, if pushed to its legitimate 


How are they to guard against the introduction of | 


that institution into this territory, thus subjected 


South cannot go there with his slaves? The surest | 


way to accomplish it would be, to declare the citi- 
zens of the South shall not go there at all. Sir, I 
desire to know, if the power exists, why it can- 
not be exercised to that extent? The cases to 
which my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
referred, of the prohibition of improper books, im- 
moral practices, gambling, dealing in lottery tick- 
ets, &c., were cases in which he supposed it clear 


that the power existed to prohibit, as there must | 


be a power to prevent, everything likely to have 
an immoral tendency. But what is more im- 
moral, in the estimation of the free States, than 
the institution of slavery? With some at the 
North, gambling is a virtue in comparison with it. 
No books that the pen of man ever wrote on other 
subjects, however licentious and demoralizing, 


of slavery. It is subversive, they allege, of civil 
freedom itself, inconsistent with liberty, and at 


tion of Independence—that all men are born equal, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It strikes, 
they maintain, at privileges given to man by his 
Creator; and that as we owe higher obedience to 
God than to anything human, it is our highest 
duty to see that these privileges are not trampled 
upon by man. Well, then, sir, keep out this im- 
moral contaminating slaveholder from your do- 
main; keep out this corrupting citizen. 
suffer him to intrude within the limits of your ter- 


ritory—do not suffer him to pollute the good and || ‘ within the power and jurisdiction of the United 
pure man of the North; he may induce your || ‘ States. 
northern men to believe that slavery ia a blessing; || ‘ ble result of the right to a 
that it is not inconsistent with the Declaration of |! 
Independence; that it is as much an ordinance of || actual government of the territory before him, upon 
God, founding the opinion, too, upon the past his- || the clause of the Constitution to which [ have re- 


tory of the world, as is the truth that men are 
created equal. The best way, then, to prevent the 
introduction and establishment of slavery within 

our Territories, is to exclude the slaveholder. 

t is ‘needful and proper” that he should be ex- 
cluded, and we have the authority to pass all rules 
and regulations “ needful” in our estimation. But 
suppose he is allowed by you, in a spirit of lib- 
erality, to go there; the next thing that may be re- 
sorted to, in order to keep out the institution of sla- 
very, is to prohibit any man from speaking, writing 
or printing anything in favor of such an institution. 


| 


Do not | 


i 


g, in express terms, or by necessary implication. 1 
do not deny that being sovereign, and having an 


result. But, further: The ladies of the South who 
have been brought up in the midst of this institn- 


| tion, and who, of all others, best know how inno- 


cent it is in itself, and the many social advantages 
which belong to it, may be found amongst its dis- 
ciples, and by the extent of their influence may 
inculeate its excellence wherever they go. It is 


; ie? ' needful that such opinions should be suppressed, 
to their exclusive and unlimited government? Can | 


they do it only by saying that the citizen of the || 


and these ladies, therefore, may be prohibited from 
going into the Territory; Congress may then pro- 
vide that no man emigrating to these Territories 
shall carry with him a wife from a southern State, 


_ or ever thereafter contract such an alliance. I defy 


| | 


| under the Constitution itself, of leaving each State, 


the ingenuity of man to show, that if the power 
exists atall, it does not exist to the extent I have 
stated, in each of the instances I have supposed. 
There must, then, be some limitation, What is the 
limitation, if it is notto be found in the obligation 


with reference to her sister States, in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect and abselute equality ? 
A word or two upon the ground on which my 


| friend from Masaachusetts [Mr. Davis] places this 


power, and where he supposed the Senator from 


| South Carolina [Mr. Catnovn] also referred it— 


that is, that it is to be found in the authority to 


OW | acquire territory. Well, sir, where is that author- 
can, in their judgment, equal in enormity the sin | 


ity to be found? Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, in 


_ the case of North American Insurance Company 


vs. Canter, 1 Peters, 542, speaking of Florida, be- 
war with the fundamental truths of our Declara- 


fore her admission into the Union, says: ‘‘In the 


¢ ' | © mean time, Florida continues to be a territory of 
and endowed with the inalienable rights of life, || 


* the United States, governed by virtue of that clause 
‘in the Constitution which empowers Congress to 
‘make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
‘ing the territory or other property of the United 
‘States.’ And then adds, “ Perhaps, the power 
‘ of governing a territory belonging to the United 
‘States, which has not, by becoming a State, ac- 
‘ quired the means of self-government, may result 
‘necessarily from the facts, that it is not within 
| ‘the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is 


The right to govern may be the inevita- 
uire territory.” 
It will be seen that the Chief Justice places the 


| ferred the power to govern territory, and to which 
| it is generally referred. What he says besides, is 

said with evident doubt, and to be considered but 

as the expression of an opinion, that in the absence 
_of the particular grant of power, it might possibly 
‘be maintained as an incident to the } - 

ed as power to ac 

quire. But, sir, if the right rests upon this latter 
| ground, the power to acquire, I should like to know, 
'in a Government like ours, what authority to ac- 
| quire can exist that is not given in the Constitution 
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by that, free discussion is permitted. That is true, || unless the power to acquire is expressly ex¢luded’ 
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But that is not all; |! : 
is the consequence of holding that they are not 
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unlimited power to declare war and make treaties 


the United States would have the authority to ac. 

uire. Ido not question, and never have ques. 
tioned, but that they have the authority to acquire 
because they have the authority to make treaties, 
given in broad, unqualified, unlimited terms. | do 
not deny that they have the power to acquire by 
conquest, for they have the authority to declare 
war, and war can be terminated in only one of two 
ways—if terminated successfully—either by treaty 
or by conquest. But the question at last recurs: 
Having acquired territory under some one of the 
powers of the Constitution, how is the territory 
acquired to be dealt with, and how are the people 
within it to be dealt with? How are the people 
who emigrate into it from the States to be received 


/ and governed? Do not the first come in as citizens 
| of the United States? ! 
character of citizens of the United States by imni- 


Do the latter lose their 


grating from the States of their nativity or resi- 
dence, into the territories so acquired, and because 
acquired, being a portion of the United States? 
Let us pursue this for a moment, and see what 


_to be governed as citizens, and under all the 


limitations and guards of the Constitution. Cer. 
tain things are prohibited by the Constitution, 
The argument to which I am about to speak is, 
that the Constitution contains no authority at 
all in itself to legislate over the subject of sla- 
very, or any other connected with the territories 
acquired, after the Constitution was adopted. Let 
us examine this. 

The Convention which framed the Constitution 
thought that the freedom, happiness, and security, 
of the people of the United States, were to be as 
effectually promoted by the limitations upon the 


powers of the Government which it imposed, as 
| by the powers which it conferred. They consid- 


ered that there were certain powers which the 
Government of a free people should not possess, 
and they therefore incorporated certain limitations 
with that view, in the Constitution itself. The 
people of the United States are governed in the 
exercise of no unlimited authority reposed in Con- 
gress. For example: the Constitution says that 
all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform; 
that laws upon the subject of naturalization and 
bankruptcies shall be uniform; that the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suppress- 
ed, unless, when in cases of rebellion or invasion, 


‘the public safety may require it; that no bill of 
| attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed; no 


tax or duty shall be laid upon articles exported 
from any State; no capitation or other tax laid, 
unless in proportion to the census, &c.; no prefer- 
ence given, by any regulation of commerce or rev- 
enue, to the ports of one State over another; no 
title of nobility granted; no person holding an 
office of profit or trust under the United States 
shall, without the consent of Congress, accept any 
present, &c., from any king, prince, or foreign 
State; no general search warrants allowed ; private 
property not to be taken but for public uses, and 
then only upon full compensation; no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or of abridging the power of 
speech or of the press, or of the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances, to be passed. 
Mr. President, are not all these protections, 80 
studiously provided, applicable to the territory, and 
the sovila of the territory of the United States? 
If they are—and who will be bold enough to 
deny it?—it is only on the ground that the Consti- 
tution of the United States covers the Territo- 
ries. They rest upon that foundation, or they 


have none. The argument of the Senator from 


Massachusetts was, that you were to administer 
a government in these acquired territories out of 
the Constitution, and by virtue of a power out of 
the Constitution; but that, in doing so, you shou 

observe the fundamental maxims of the Constitu- 
tion. That is not the question. The question is, not 
what a pradent and just Government ought to do 
in the administration of its power; what sensible or 
humane men would do in dealing with the subject; 
what rights they would give or withhold; but it 8 
whether, under the Constitution of the Uni 


States, they are not bound to govern such territo- 
ries, and the people within them, under and by 
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hearts and the heads of our northern brethren? | 


Constitution, as well in the powers it vests, as in || They have got rid of this misfortune, as they 


. . . * > * i 
the restrictions it imposes on Congress? This || 


the power of the Government of the United States 


deem it, and as I deem it. I speak it with no 


of it by, for the most part, selling their slaves to 


becomes still more manifest when we consider that view to excite unpleasant feeling, but they got rid 


over these territories is one that looks to its termi- 
pation. It is temporary, and so designed. It is 

exercised with a view to an end—and what end? 

The incorporation of the territory as States into | 
the Union, and, of course, of its inhabitants as 
citizens of the United States. How do they come | 
in? As freemen, for the first time? Is that which 
is an offence when committed by me, no offence 


the South. And then, again, how have slaves 
been imported into the United States? Chiefly by 


ern vessels. At the adoption of the Constitution, 
there were slaves in all the States. Almost the 
entire profit of the domestic and African slave 


| 
| northern men, with northern capital, and in north- 
| 


trade, as it was originally carried on, went into || 
| northern pockets. Nearly the whole value of their 


when committed by them? Can they be debarred | slaves, when they determined on getting rid of 


from any of the privileges which the Constitution | 
seciiies to me as @ protection to my rights of per- 
son and of property? They are certainly not made 
freemen by being brought into the Union; they | 
are freemen before, and they are freemen béfore 
only under and by virtue of the Constitution. 
There mast be some limitation, then, to the power 





as I think, the propositions before us must be 
decided: Does the authority to pass all needful 
rules and regulations carry with it the power to 
impose the restrictions now contended for? 

] have said all that | proposed to say upon that | 
™ and a word or two more, and I have done. 


have stated that it was not my purpose to trouble || 


the Senate with any remarks on contemporaneous 
interpretations or judicial construction of the Con- 
stitution in reference to the subject. I admit that 





the Missouri compromise can be maintained only | 


as a law upon the ground that the power in dispute 


about have already been stated; but I agree that, | 


as far as the authority of that measure stands as a 
legislative, binding enactment, it assumes the pos- 
session by Congress of the power, and rests upon 
it; that it is, therefore, a legislative interpretation 
that the power is to be found in or out of the Con- 
stitution, and belongs to Congress. The same 
thing was done when Texas was annexed. I[ ad- 
mit, also, and most freely, that the opinion which | 
has been expressed by the Senators from New 
York, Vermont, and Linsrachoaitin and main- 
tained by those who agree with them, is honestly 
expressed and maintained. 

I concede that they not only believe that the | 
power exists, but that it is incumbent on them to | 





| them, was paid them by southern citizens, as pur- 
| chasers. When, then, they have, to a great ex- 
| tént, been the authors of this supposed great evil, 
| as it exists with us; when they are, in a large de- | 


|| gree, responsible for it, is it unreasonable to require | 


that they should give their aid to a happy and 


[ think I know the spirit of the North as well as 
they do, and upon this subject it is strong, and is 
| getting still stronger. But these northern gentle- 
| men do not, perhaps, know as well as I do the 

spirit of the South. With the South there are 

worse things than disunion. There is a sense of 
| degradation which they deem infinitely worse than 
| any other condition in which man can be placed. 
I implore the men of the North to remember that 


_ they are striking at the South in a way which | 


forces upon the latter a conviction of internal infe- 
| riority. Let them not be blind to the fact that they 


cause contact with us is contagion. Sir, we can- 
not, will not, brook this insulting, arrogant supe- 
riority. 


other day, with his usual courtesy and suavity of 
manner, as well as with the coolness with which 


| in the North than in the South. Sir, if this self- 
| sufficiency was not amusing it would be contempt- 
_uous. It loses, however, its power to offend in its 
| ludicrous untruth—not the less ludicrous and un- 
| true because believed to be true by the honorable 
| Senator. Sir, when has the South been looked to 
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we have it amongst us, that should appeal to the 


hen, | peaceful termination of the present controversy? || 
to govern them whilst in a territorial state; and || 


| 
we come down at last to the question upon which, | 


| are virtually saying to the men of the South, that | 

|| they are not as good as they are. Let them not | 

does exist. The circumstances which brought it | be forgetful that they, apparently, are seeking to | 
| 


pass us by on the opposite side of the street, be- - 


he utters all he does say, that it could hardly be 
doubted that the love of republicanism was stronger | 
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this very topic deeply agitated the land. Its distant 
thunder appalled the stoutest hearts. The impend- 
ing storm threatened to burst upon our heads with 
destructive fury. But it passed innocuously away. 
Why? The men of the day were pure, patriotic, 
and wise enough to sacrifice individual opinion 
upon the altar of their country. They compro- 
mised the controversy, peace and harmony fol- 
lowed, and the Union was saved. Shall we not 
do the same? Are patriotism, wisdom, and bro- 
therly feeling all gone? I cannot be brought to 
believe it. 

Mr. President, our fellow-citizens of the North 
have committed a great error, even looking to the 
end which they desire, the extinction of slavery, 

| in the course which they have pursued. I speak 
as to what I know of my own State, and what I 
_ believe is true of at least four other States, when 
I assert that northern men are the authors of the 
slavery which now exists in them. Some years 
| ago, not a session of the Legislature of Maryland 
passed at which some law was not enacted to en- 
courage and facilitate manumission. Public sen- 
timent run altogether in that direction. But the 
agitation of the abolitionists commenced, and was 
prosecuted until our citizens became thoroughly 
alarmed, so that now manumission by the Legis- 
lature is prohibited except by an act passed unan- 
_imously by both branches at one session, and 
_ confirmed in the same way at a succeeding session. 
| If the thraldom of slavery is more absolute and 
permanent with us than it was, they are the au- 
thors of it. Here let me ask, what the men of the 
| the North have done for the emancipated slaves 
| amongst them? Have they given them the right 
| of suffrage ? 
Mr.HALE. They have in New Hampshire. 
| Mr. JOHNSON. I understood the Senator 


|| from New York, (Mr. Dix,] the other day, as 


| telling us that that proposition had been almost 


| unanimously rejected by the people of that State 
The Senator from New York [Mr. D1x] said the || recently. New Hampshire, also, must abandon 


| it, or, instead of being represented by white men, 


| the Senator will have a black successor, or one, 
| perhaps, much more degraded and degrading. 1 
maintain, then, that our friends of the North are 
responsible for the present state of things in Mary- 


| land, and as I believe also in Delaware, Virginia, 
'| North Carolina, and Kentucky; certainly in Del- 
| aware, Virginia, and Kentucky. The people of 


| these States were becoming convinced that slave 


‘| labor with them was dear labor. I think it the 


exert it. I have no doubt that they are sincere in || in vain to vindicate the rights, interest, and honor | dearest in the world in such climates, and for such 
the conviction both of the truth of the opinion and || of the country? The war of 1812 wes brought about 


of the expediency of acting upon it. The oppo- 
site opinion is held with just as thorough a convic- 
tion by the citizens, generally, of the States in 
which slavery exists. In this dilemma, what is 
tobe done? What, as brethren and fellow-citizens, 
shall we do? Is there no mode of reconciling the 
difference? We are dear to each other, or we 
ought to be as dear to each other, as any people 
upon the globe. Who are bound together by 
greater or stronger ties? We have the same ances- 
try—the same glorious monuments of which to be 
proud—the same memorials to boast of—the same 
matchless Government to bless us—the same re- 
sponsibilities to the world, to posterity, to free- 
dom. Is it right that this difference should pro- 
gress until it works the dissolution of the Union, 
converts us from brothers into aliens, and possibly 
from friends into enemies? Why, sir, the question 
furnishes its own answer. No American can place 
his hand on his heart without saying, instinctively, 
No,No. I speak from the inmost recesses of my 
heart when I say, that I would rather see any 
other calamity visit the land, and in any shape in 
which Heaven, in its inscrutable providence, might 
inflict it, rather than see disunion, in my judgment 
the direst of all calamities. 

Mr. President, if the citizens of the South were 
asking for an amendment to the Constitution to 
revive the slave trade, were aiming to introduce an 
additional slave within our limits, I could imagine 
that the North would stand, and stand proud! 
and firmly, against such a proposition, and at all 
hazards. But that is not the issue. That is not 
the inquiry. That is not the subject upon which 
they are to decide. We do not propose to bring 
in one additional slave, or to prolong the institution 
ilself one hour. And, sir, are there not some pe- 
culiar considerations connected with slavery, as 


| ment to the Government, a proper appreciation of 


{ 


| by the statesmen of the South, and toa great de- 
| gree conducted by southern valor, for the especial 
| vindication of what were peculiarly northern rights. 
The entire history of the country, from the days 


staple productions as are suited to them; and be- 


oe . . . 
| sides this, they were, in man instances, governed 
\| by the moral sentiment, which, no doubt, influ- 


| ences many in the North. But all this has been 


| defeated, frustrated, annihilated, by the (for the 


| of the Revolution to the present hour, demonstrate || most part) heartless agitation which now threatens 


| the total unsoundness of the opinion. An attach- 


its advantages, a uniform and undying love of 
‘liberty, and a determination to preserve it, have, 
from first to last, characterized the citizens of the 
Southern States. It is not for me to say that, in 
these respects, they excel their northern brethren, 
for I do not believe it; but what unprejudiced and 
intelligent man can venture to assert that they do 
not, in all these particulars, at least equal them? 
| But, Mr. President, to return: the tongue of an 
angel could not utter in terms sufficiently strong 
the commanding inducements which ought to stim- 
ulate these two sections of the country to settle 
this controversy atonce and forever. How is it to 
'| be settled? In my judgment, it can only be done 
as it has been heretofore done—only in the mode 
in which honest men always settle differences of 
opinion about their respective rights—by compro- 
mise. I have no desire to excite alarm for effect 
merely; I know that [ am incapable of it. But, 
Mr. President, I speak in solemn earnestness and 


|| danger to the Union itself. 

‘(| Mr. President, [ am not to be told that an ami- 
|| cable settlement ofthe question would not be hailed 
|| everywhere with acclamations of joy. All good 
‘| and true men of the free States would exclaim, the 


'| moment they hear that the matter was peacefully 
| adjusted, God be praised, the Government stands, 
| the Union is preserved. Let those who think 
|| that a different result would occur, look to the de- 
| bates in this and the other Chamber, when the 
‘| same difficulty was formerly settled by compro- 
‘| mise, and they will see that there is no danger. 
| Who whispered anything against that adjustment? 
| What praises and what blessings were not show- 
| ered upon the great and patriotic statesmen who 
‘| most contributed to effect it? Who has attempted 
| to disturb the adjustment since? Who thinks of 
1 going north of the line then established with 
|| slaves? Who thinks of prohibiting citizens of the 
| South from going south of that line with slaves? 
‘| Who dreams that the Union was or is in danger, 


‘| or the great interests of the country were or are 


with heartfelt solicitude my conviction, that if this 1 ut in peril, because the citizens of the South have 


question be not settled by compromise, it will be | 
settled by blood, or by the separation of the ties || 
which so happily and gloriously have heretofore 
bound us together. Sir, are we better than our | 
fathers? The Constitution owes its existence to ! 
them, because, amongst other things, of their com- |, 
romises, as brethren, upon this very institution. || 
e never should have lived as a nation under this 
form of Government but for that com ene 
spirit. How have we been kept together? In 181 


en or are suffered to go south of that line with 
slaves? Who will affect to deny, that if the men 
of 1819-°20, could have anticipated the acquisition 
of additional Pee would ‘not have ex- 
tended it to the line opted, or some other, 
in the same spirit of patriotic compromise? That 
was no oareony settlement of a question. It was 
roposed and adopted by Congress, as a measure 
orever putting an end to the controversy. It 
omitted to provide for the present case, only be- 
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cause it was not anticipated. It wasnot extended | side. Each can be gratified in part, but only in 
to the territory which is now disturbing and per- || part. And now, in the name of our fathers who 
plexing us, simply because its acquisition was not | gave us the Constitution we live under, and whose 
foreseen. Let, then, I invoke you, the spirit in || blood was poured out like water to acquire the 
which that compromise was effected, and that crisis | liberty it secures, I invoke every Senator to bring 
passed, now govern us, and my word for it, before | to the crisis which is upon us the assistance of the 
the year is ended, all parties will not only be satis- | pure and patriotic spirit which we cannot but have 
fied, but rejoiced. The strength and happiness of | inherited from them. This done, the danger is 
the country will then, under its auspices, be un- over. 

jmpaired, and above all, the Union preserved. Mr. HUNTER obtained the floor. 

Before I conclude, although, perhaps, not imme- Mr. HANNEGAN gave notice of an amend- 
diately called for by the purpose which | have had | ment to be offered by him; which was ordered to 
in view in addressing you, permit me to say a | be printed. 

word in relation to the propositions submitted by Mr. UNDERWOOD gave notice that he would 
way of amendment, one by the Senator from Mis- | modify the amendment heretofore submitted by 
sissippi, [Mr. Davis,) the other by the Senator | him. 

from Kentucky, (Mr. Uxperwoop.} I shall not On motion, the Senate adjourned. per 
vote for the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, because [ think it unnecessary, and be- 
sie esks the Senators from the feos Bintes to Tvespay, July 11, 1848. 

do more than is requisite, in my judgment, to effect The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to estab- 
an available settlement of the question. Theamend- | lish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 


ment of the Senator from Kentucky I deem, also, Mr. HUNTER said: Mr. President, nothing 
altogether unnecessary to the rah to be accom- | but a sense of duty could constrain me to speak 
plished, and I am unwilling to ask any Senator | on a subject which I approach with great reluc- 
upon this floor who differs from me in opinion as | tance. The topics involved are so nearly con- 
to the power, to say affirmatively, as the amend- | nected with the family peace, that I take no pleas- 
ment does, that Congress will not at any time here- | ure in their agitation and discussion. But this 
after interfere with the question of slavery south || debate has been forced upon us without an 
of the proposed line. Adopt the line excluding sla- || agency on the part of the South. The Committee 
very north of it,and the men of the South will stand, | on Territories introduced a bill reénacting a law 
in my Opinion, south of it, protected by the Con- | passed by the so-called territorial government, 
stitution in the absence of any legislation by Con- | which expressly excludes slavery from Oregon. 
gress, and thatis enough for me. A word ortwo |The Senator from New Hampshire offered what 
more, and I am done. is called the Wilmot proviso, and although it was 
Mr. President, | need not say to those that hear | withdrawn for a time, he has given notice that he 
me that I feel deeply impressed with a conviction | would present it again. The whole discussion on 
that the welfare of the country is greatly involved | the part of the non-slaveholding Senators has been 
in the Presidential election. I content myself with | of a character to press whatever was most exciting 
stating the fact that I do takea lively and unaffected | and dangerous on this question upon the deep and 
interest in the success, at that election, of the party | solemn consideration of the South. They have 
to which I belong; but, sir, if there be truth in | all told us that the slaveholder is to be excluded 
man, and I be capable of uttering it, much as 1 || from participating in the benefits of settling a ter- 
value Whig principles, and ardently as I desire the | ritory won by the common blood and treasure of 
election to the Presidency of the unsurpassed sol- | all the States of this Confederacy. The free negro 
dier and spotless and incorruptible patriot selected | from our own States, the mendicant, the pauper, 
as our chief in the coming contest, I, for one, would | the felon, who is cast over from the shores of Eu- 
consent, cheerfully consent, that the Government, | rope, may inhabit it; but they exclude the son, if 
through all time, should be administered by those | he be a daveboldér, of the sire, whose bones are 
who differ from me, rather than that this question | bleaching on the very soil which he contributed to 
should remain unsettled. The individual gratifi- || win, at the expense of a life bravely lost to main- 
cation and political results from the success of | tain the honor of his country’s arms. The Sen- 
either of the candidates now before the country for | ator from Connecticut told us, as I understood 
that high office might be but temporary. Meas- | him, that it was a struggle for power, in which 
ures of public policy which either might recom- || the majority must govern and the minority must 
mend, or Congress adopt, might be injurious only 
to a limited extent. There is an inherent energy 
in our institutions, an intrinsic and recuperative 
power in our people, capable of resisting mere | mon territory, as an arrogant pretension. Surely, 
mistakes in public policy. Such errors, sooner or || sir, these things are hard to be borne. The small- 
later, are sure to be detected and corrected. The || est spark of sympathetic feeling must enable one 
truth is certain to be discovered and adopted, || to see that such pretensions are, at least, calculated 
But this measure strikes, in my humble judg- || to stir the blood of every southern man. But, sir, 
ment, at our very being as a people. Would to | [ shall discuss this question dispassionately. I 
God the matchless glory conferred upon our name || believe that truth is with us, and truth is always 
in the war just terminated were cast into utter || strongest when most calmly presented. If, in the 
oblivion, and the gallant and noble spirits to whom || course of this discussion, any rebellious feeling 
we are indebted for it blotted from remembrance | should struggle for utterance, I will endeavor to 
forever, rather than it should be the occasion of || keep it down; and if it should at any time prove 
destroying the domestic peace and happiness which | too strong for my control, something will be par- 
prevail throughout the land, and weakening even || doned out of respect to the sources from which the 
that sense of security in the continuance of our | sentiment springs. 
free institutions which until lately prevailed in || Mr. President, this subject of the territories 
every bosom. || has been variously considered in the course of the 
Mr. President, the mere thought that the Gov- | discussion which has arisen upon it. But the main 
ernment of my country is in peril fills me with || issues involved are, in whom or what body was 
dismay. I hope I have as much courage as men reposed the power to govern them—under what 
| 





the assertion of an equal right on the part of the 


ordinarily have, but I feel and confess that I have || limitations is this power to be exereised, and what 
not the courage to look at my country in ruins. I || are the rights of the several States, to be preserved 
have not the fortitude even to anticipate it. I dare || and protected in the administration of this power? 
not, therefore, lift the veil which stands between hen I remember the uniform course of prece- 
me and the horrors behind it, if the present con- || dents upon this subject, I am not a little surprised 
troversy is not amicably ended. This, sir, disguise || that the question should at this day be mooted, as 
it as we may, is THE question of the day. It casts || to where is lodged the power of governing the 
all others in the shade, and it must be settled, and || territories of the United States. Cohprie has 
settled soon, if scttled at all. I have approached || invariably prescribed the fundamental ordinance 
it as the Senate will, | know, concede, though a || or quasi constitution of the territorial government. 
citizen of a State in which slavery exists, with a |, It has introduced into these ordinances matters of 
determination, as far as it is in my power, to bring || mere municipal regulation, such as the course of 
it toa peaceful result. “The opinions of the North || descents and distribution, and in some cases re- 
and of the South cannot both fully prevail and the || served ta itself expressly the right of vetoing the 
Union stand. Something must be yielded on each || action of the territorial governments. In addi- 
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yield. The Senator from Vermont characterized | 


slaveholding States to settle and colonize this com- | 












tion to this, it has been universally conceded as 
the right of the Federal Government to cede away 
the territory, with sovereignty and jurisdiction, 1, 
-a foreign state. Now, if the major includes the 
minor, the power which can prescribe a constity. 
tion and transfer the sovereignty and allegiance of 
the territory and its people, must surely include 
the right of governing both. But of late the 
power has been denied by some to Congress 
Cocadibe there was no express grant of it in the 
Constitution, and it was alleged to be contrary to 
principle to imply it. ‘Those who maintained tha 
the power was expressly given in the clause of the 
Constitution which provides that ** Congress shjq\ 
‘have power to dispose of, and make all needfy| 
‘rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 

‘ other property belonging to the United States,” 
| were met by arguments, in my opinion, convincing 
| and sound. I agree with those who maintain tha; 
| the right to govern the territories is in Congress. 
but 1 do not concur with some of them who at. 


tempt to derive it from this clause. Upon tha 

subject, I think the argument of the Senator from 
| South Carolina was clear, conclusive, and demon. 
| strative. I shall not repeat it, not only because he 
|, has exhausted that branch of the subject, but be- 
/ cause it would be unnecessary for the purposes of 
my argument, asI shall endeavor to show that 
the power, no matter from whence it is derived, 
ean only be exercised under certain limitations, 
The power, in my opinion, is implied, amongs; 
other sources, as has been well said, from the 
right to acquire ees If this right of acqui- 
sition is to be implied from the necessities of war 
-and peace, or of making new States, over which 
subject Congress has power, this necessity of 
| acquisition can only exist on account of some end 


to be secured after it is acquired. ‘To effect these 
purposes and ends, the territory must be controlled 
| and governed by those who acquired, or the very 
‘| necessities which justified its acquisition could not 
|| be met, But there are other sources from which 
} the implication is equally obvious. There are two 
|| purposes for which the territory of the United 
} States is plainly destined by the Constitution— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I will not say that they are the only ends for which 
it may be acquired—but they are the only uses 
specified in that instrument: I mean the disposition 
of the soil and the erection of new States. Now, 
the right of governing the territory is necessary to 
the efficient exercise of both powers. If the soil 
'is ours, to be sold and settled, we must have the 
means of preventing trespasses and keeping the 
eace upon it. The right of property vested in the 
tates would not be secure if they were dependent 
upon any other authority than an agency of their 
own, for the preservation of peace and order 
upon this domain. Counterfeiters, horse thieves, 
fugitives from justice, might collect in bands upon 
this territory, and there would exist no adequute 
'| power anywhere to restrain or reclaim them, unless 
‘| the authority to do so existed in Congress. With- 
‘| out this power, we could not guaranty to the pur- 
| chaser the use of the public domain after he had 
‘| acquired it, and of course there would be no de- 
' mand for the soil which we wished to sell. But 
‘| there is another still more important purpose for 
|| which the territory of the United States is destined: 
| T mean its settlement and erection into new States. 
| 'To train up these infant communities under such 
institutions as may fit them to become members of 
'| our Confederacy, is an object of the highest impor'- 
‘| ance. To attain this great end, where could the 
|| power of governing be so well lodged as in Con- 
gress, the common agent of all the States? For 
these purpeses, the maintenance of order and peace 
in the infant community is indispensable, and there 
is a point of time in its existence when Congress 
| alone possesses the physicat force todoit. There's, 
_ then, a point of time when Congress must govern 
this territory: when is it divested of this power: 
The Constitution has specified one, and but one 
period: when the infant community arrives at i\s 
majority—when it is strong enough to assume the 
responsibilities of a sovereignty, and comes as @ 
State into the Confederacy. Here are three sources 
from which the power of Congress to govern the 
territory, as I think, may be clearly implied. | 
believe I might name others, But it is said that 
| no power so important can be derived to Congress 
by implication; and yet these very gentlemen, of 
most of them, miaintain the existence of the power 
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to acquire territory as implied from the war-making | 
or treaty-making powers. If they imply the right 
of acquiring territory from some necessity for its | 
yse, surely they must go further and imply the 
right of controlling and making that use of it after | 
it is acquired. But are not gentlemen applying | 
a strict rule of construction, fitting one class of | 
cases to another, to which it is not so fully ap- | 
propriate ? When it is a question as to the distri- 
bution of power between the Federal and State || 
Governments, then the implication must be strict 
and necessary, by which the former can claim a |! 

»wer not expressly granted by the Constitution, | 
jere, what is taken by the one is subtracted from || 
the other, and this strict rule as to necessary im- |, 
plication is derived, not only from the nature of | 
the parties to the contract, but from the express |, 
terms of the instrument, which declares all powers 
not granted to be reserved. But there is a class of | 
cases arising out of powers which the States are || 
forbidden to exercise, they being expressly given | 
to the Federal Government alone. Such are the |) 
powers of making war and treaties; such, too, is || 
the power of acquiring territory, for the States |, 
are prohibited from making war or treaties, from | 
which that power is implied. y 

Here the rule of construction is not so strict; || 
this implication need not be necessary, but under |, 
certain limitations may be one of convenience, | 
fitness, and propriety. The limitations are, that | 
Congress shall not assume obligations or exercise | 
powers under their grants, express or implied, | 
which are expressly prohibited to it by the Con- |. 
stitution, or which would encroach upon rights || 
reserved to the States or the people thereof. A | 
trustee cannot imply a right to do what is express- |, 
ly prohibited in the deed creating his powers, or | 
what would defeat the great ends of the trusts || 
declared in the instrument. The distribution of 
power between the State and Federal Government 
is vital to the body politic and essential to the || 
scheme of American association. Thke power of || 
making war and treaties was given to preserve the | 
existence of this political organism, and must not | 
be perverted to dpmtvoy it. To illustrate the rule | 
and its limitations, Mr. President, let us take a 
recent instance. In our war with Mexico we es- 
tablished governments, collected revenues, and 
regulated municipal affairs in that country, by im- | 
peanben from the bare power, without regarding 
i 





mitations which the Constitution would have im- 


posed upon that power at home. Then, it was no 
question of distribution between the State and Fed- | 
eral Governments, but as to a right which the States | 
could not exercise, and which the American peo- | 
ple could not use at all, except through the Federal | 
Government. But no one pretends that, under the | 
war power, the Federal Government could exer- 
cise municipal functions in the States athome. So, 
under.the right to make treaties, power is implied 
liberally, but under the limitations which I have 
named before. We have reported to us now a bill 
to exercise jurisdiction in China, which to a cer- 
tain extent has been ceded to us by the Emperor. 
It proposes to exercise this jurisdiction without 
regard to limitations imposed by the Constitution 
at home, but as Chinese jurisdiction, acquired from 
them and administered with some regard to the 
social principles of thatempire. This implication 
of power is large and liberal, yet it may not be 
objectionable, as it subtracts nothing from the re- 
served rights of the States or their people. But 
none would contend that we could make a treaty 
which would enable us to pass an ex post facto law, 
or to meddle with the constitutions and powers of 
the States at home. Mr. President, I have been 
thus particular in entering upon this canon of con- 
Struction in relation to implied powers, because 
the consideration of these distinctions is indispens- 
able in settling much in our past transactions, and 
may bear upon much that is to come. These con- 
siderations bear decidedly upon the matter in hand, 
because I think they meet the objections of those 
who deny that a right to govern the territories 
cannot be implied by Congress.at all. So far from 
this being a case in which Congress can claim no 











power by implication, it is one in which Congress 
may derive more largely from this source than if 
it were a question between the Federal and State 
Governments, because under the Constitution it is 
& power which the latter cannot exercise at all. 
But if the power, does not exist in the Congress 
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of the United States, in whom does it reside? Such || 
a power must exist. At the time when the Con- 
stitution was formed, the Confederacy possessed 
territory. There was an ob: ‘ous necessity that it 
should be governed. But we are told that it ex- | 
ists in the people of the Territory. Does the Con- 
stitution say anything of the grant of such a pow- | 
er? Is it not an implied power? And how do 
they imply it?) There are but,two possible modes 
in which the people of the Territories could derive 
it: either from the general right of man to govern- 
ment, the right of separate and distinct society, or 
by implication from the Constitution of the United | 
States. Can they derive it from the former, asa | 
distinct and separate society? If they can, Con- | 
gress has no right to extend over them its revenue | 
laws, or exercise in relation to them any of the 
functions of government, until this self-existing, 
self-governing society shall have come in, and by | 
its own voluntary act made itself a part of this | 
Confederacy. But no man who will look to the 
consequences of this doctrine can seriously main- 
tain it far,a moment. I would state, with great | 
deference, that gentlemen have been misled by a 
fancied analogy between the Territorial and State 
governments—an idea that it was more harmonious | 
and more consonant, with the scheme of our Con- 
federacy that Congress should exercise no more 
power over the Territories than it exercised over 
the States, and that as to the residue, the people 
of the Territory derived from this natural right || 
of man to self-government the right to exercise all |) 
the other functions of government. This isa mere | 
gratuitous assumption. I might demand the proof | 
and the reason for any such assertion, but I shall || 
endeavor to do more than that. I think that I can | 
demonstrate that it is an unconstitutional assump- | 
tion. It is to be remarked that there is a class of | 
restrictions imposed in the Constitution upon the 


| State governments necessary for the whole scheme 


States, and not tothe Territories. No State shall lay 
duties without the consent of Congress. But there 


| 
. . . . | 
of American society which apply in terms to the | 
' 
is no such restriction with regard to Territories. || 


|| The citizens of each State are secured in the en- 


joyment of the privileges and immunities of citi- || 
zens of the United States. There is no such pro- || 
vision in relation to the Territories. There is a | 
whole class of restrictions and prohibitions, which | 
I need not enumerate, applied in the Constitution || 
to the States, but not to the Territories; and yet if |) 
it was assumed that this right of government ex- 
iated in the Territories, is it not obvious that these 
restrictions would have been extended to them? 
If this power of government exists in the Terri- || 
tories, there is no constitutional obligation upon | 
them to deliver up a fugitive from justice or labor. | 
Nor do the guarantees in relation to republican 
government or domestic insurrection extend to || 
them, although the latter is most indispensable for | 
a sparse and weak people. Their power is greater | 
than that of the States, and they would thus be 
allowed to derange the whole system of American 
organization. But this is not all. When we come 
to recognize the remarkable fact that none of these 
restrictions apply to Territories, it follows that we 
must, by necessary and inevitable implication, re- || 
pose the power in the Congress of the United | 
States. We repose it in them because they are |, 
the agents of the States, and because, under the |, 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, they are gov- | 
erned by all of these limitations, which are restric- | 
tions as necessary for the government of the Ter- | 
ritories as of the States, and which would effect 
the same ends in the Territories as are effected in 
the States. In that point of view, it was unneces- | 
sary to introduce these express prohibitions, he- 
cause they already existed as constitutional limita- | 
tions upom"the power of Congress-to govern them. | 
They were imposed unon State governments be- | 
cause they were separate and independent, but | 
there was no necessity for introducing them in | 
relation to territorial governments, dependent upon | 


gress. ; 
But is this the only point of view in which the | 
necessity of the implication that all power to gov- | 
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only for the purpose of disposing of the soil, but 


| for the formation of new States, should be reposed 


in that agency which acts for the States jointly. 
3ut if this power to govern the territories exists in 
Congress—as I maintain it does—the question pre- 
sents itself, under what limitations ia that power 
to be exercised? Is ita power unlimited and ab- 
solute? Can there be any power in Congress, ex- 
press or implied, which is absolute and unlimited ? 
Must not each provision of the instrument be con- 
strued in connection with every other? Must we 
not here apply that rule of construction which 
makes the whole instrument consistent and har- 
monious, giving effect to each and every part; and 
if haply there should be an inevitable conflict be- 
tween the grant of any one power and the residue, 
is it not obvious that the lesser intent must give 
way to the greater, and the particular provision be 
ruled by the general spirit of the whole instrument? 
But in relation to the exercise of any power, 
whether granted or implied, there is no gentleman 


' in this Chamber, who would, I think, undertake 


to deny, that in the exercise of it, Congress shal! do 


| none of the things actually prohibited. It cannot 


pare an ex post facto law; it cannot establish a re- 
igion, or create orders of nobility; and it will be 


| conceded by all, that we cannot, under pretence of 


exercising an acknowledged power, do anythin 

which is expressly forbidden to be done. But 

go further. There is another limitation which is 
equally demonstrable, and that is, a limitation de- 
rived from the spirit of the instrument, as positive 
and absolute as the limitation in those prohibitory 
clauses to which I have just referred. It is pro- 
vided that Congress shall guarantee a republican 
form of government to the States. There is no 
such provision in relation to the territories, and 
yet is it not obvious that Congress is governed by 
the spirit of the instrument in relation to this mat- 
ter, and. that there is a constitutional obligation 
resting upon it, to guaranty a republican form of 
government to the territories as well ag to the 
States? It does not expressly provide that the 
citizens of the States shallenjoy syne) privilegeannd 
immunities in the territories; and yet does not every 
one feel and know that there is a constitutional ob- 
ligation upon Congress to secure that to them? To 
suppose otherwise would be to suppose that they 
had the power by means of territorial government 
to defeat the whole end and intention of the instru- 
ment. There is another and still more important 


_ provision securing the equality of the States. Call 


upon any man who understands the theory of our 


| Government, and who has any experience in its 


workings, and ask him to name to you the grand 
cause of American progress and development, and 
he will tell you that it is to be found in the equality 


of the citizens and of the States. It is thus that the 


door of competition is opened to all. Every man 
has an equal chance in the struggle for wealth, 
honor, and the rewards of society, and each State 
has an equal right to participate in the benefits of 
the Federal Government. e make success the 


reward of merit, and merit consists in the posses- 
_ sion of those qualities necessary under a system of 


free and universal competition in order to attain 
success. We thus afford the highest possible stim- 
ulus to individual and State organizations for the 
cultivation of those qualities necessary to the prog- 
ress of the people; thus, too, we secure the har- 
mony of the Confederacy by the very means which 
foster ashigh and generous spirit of emulation 
amongst individuale and States in the general and 
equal competition for high rewards which must be 
deserved to be won. Change these great features, 
and you make a revolution as complete and entire 


| in this system of American association as if you 


were tosay that the President and members of this 
body should hold office, not for a limited period, 
but for life. Neither of these cha would work 
a more entire revolution than would the destruction 
of this principle of equality of the citizens and of 
the States. Here lies the whole secret of our prog- 
ress. Destroy the. one, and you put an end to the 
other. That this is the leading and cardinal fea- 
ture in the construction of the American Confed- 


ern these territories rests in Congress, is rendered || eracy, we derive from every source to which we 
apparent? It must be recollected that the States || may refer. .We derive it not only from that doc- 


i 


cannot. acquire territory; that the territory thus || trine of national Jaw and common sense which 


acquired is the joint property of all the States; and 
therefore, by necessary implication, the power of 
governing this property, which is to be used not 


| makes.a confederacy of sovereigniies a confeder- 
| acy. of equals, but from. the stitution itself. 
| Open this instrument anywhere, and you find 
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abundant evidence of the equality of the States. 
Wat are the ends sought in the formation of this 
instrument, as given in the preamble? 

« To form a more perfect union, to establish justice, to in- 


sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
and promote the general welfare.’’ 


How are these ends to be so well secured as by 
preserving the equality of the citizens and the 
States? In the enumeration of the powers given 
to Congress, how does the list commence? Con- 
gress are authorized to lay duties, &c. For what 
purpose? To pay the debt, and to provide for the 
common defence, and the general welfare. 








ees 


| here if he would not feel it as a flagrant violation | to say that that court would enforce the contract 
| of right if these proceeds of the public lands were ; 


given only to part of the States, or if they were 


| unequally distributed amongst them? I mean, as 


I said before, the equality of proportion, not abso- 
lute equality. It is in relation to that other end to 
which territory is applied—the erection of new 


_ States, and their preparatory settlement and colon- 


How | 


can you provide for the general welfare, unless you | 


make equality the rule ? 


Let any man reflect upon 


it, and he will perceive that there is no other rule | 


hy which this provision can be carried out. Con- 
trive any scheme of universal benefit, and you will 
find it must be equal. I mean not absolute equal- 
ity, but the equality of proportion. But this is 
not all. 
form, and that the laws of bankruptcy and natu- 
ralization shall be uniform. 
preference shall be given to ports in one State over 
those of another; that the citizens of all the States 
shall have the privileges of the citizens of each; 
and in order to insure this equality, the State gov- 


ernments themselves are hedged about by prohibi- | 


tions. They are not allowed to make treaties, 
because in that way some might gain the advantage 
over others. 


They are not allowed to lay duties, | 


because the benefits of commerce might thus be dis- | 
tributed unequally among the States. Turn where | 


you will, you find the Constitution filled with pro- 
visions to secure this equality, and there is one 
remarkable instance in which it is clearly proved 
that the Constitution contemplated the States as 
equal. We all know that when an election by the 
people for the Presidency fails, it is to be made by 


It is provided that all taxes shall be uni- | 


ization—that the equality of the rights of the States 
is most important, and is most disputed. This 
right of colonizing and settling vacant territory 1s 


the highest and most important of all that arise | 


out of such possessions. To find a convenient 
and easy outlet for the excess, or discontented por- 
tion of the population, is an object of the highest 
possible importance for a State. To plant 
this population in positions w 

from infancy into matured societies, and enter the 
Confederacy as valuable and sympathizing asso- 
ciates, is to give our facilities for emigration a value 
and importance beyond anything ever enjoyed by 


|, other nations. 


It is provided that no | 


How much have not these very opportunities 


added to the stability, harmony, and power of our | 


Confederacy? But this right, important to all, is 
most so to the slaveholding States. To deny it to 
them, and confine the slave population within its 
present borders, would be to deprive them of all 
chanceof preserving weight enough in the Con- 
federacy to protect their rights under the Consti- 
tution, whilst it would dangerously diminish the 


relative superiority of the white race at home. | 


Without an outlet for their redundant population, 
without the means of throwing off the dangerous 


| and disaffected portions of society, in its growth, 
which is the vis medicutrix nature of our political 


Congress, whose sense is taken by States; and by | 


the very provision of the Constitution, these States 
are made equal, so that Delaware is as influential 
as New York or Pennsylvania. 

If this equality among the States is a fundamental 
principle essential to the well-being and existence 
of American society as it was organized under the 
Constitution, I ask if we are not bound in the ex- 
ercise of every power, whether granted or implied, 
to administer it with reference to those limitations? 
The highest of all obligations upon government, 


system, and soon to be without any sensible weight | 


in the government of the Confederacy, what would 
be the ultimate condition of these States? No 


impartial man can consider these things without | 
| feeling that it is indis 


nsable to the slaveholding 
States to maintain theit equal right to plant, colo- 
nize, and settle the vacant territory of the Confed- 
eracy. No just judgment, I think, can be pro- 
nounced upon the constitutional obligations of 
Congress which does not maintain as one of the 


highest, that of preserving to the States an equal 
participation in the benefits of settling and colo- 
_ nizing this common soil of the Confederacy. It is, 


is that of avoiding all acts which would change the || 
organic structure and impair the vital functions of | 


the society which intrusts it with power for pur- 
oses not of destruction, but of preservation. It 


child. Task if we are not especially bound thus 
to act when we come to this question of the organ- 
ization of territorial governments, when it is re- 
membered that the people of the States cannot 
acquire territory in severalty, but must take it 
jointly. Who doubts that, in the disposition of 
the money arising from the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, an vain distribution is to be 
mace? I did hear it stated on the other side, that 
Congress possesses the power to dispose of the 
property unequally; but no one who considers this 


proposition attentively for a moment, can, I think, || 


maintain it; because, to maintain that there was an 


therefore, a high and positive duty of Congress to 
protect the property of those who move into the 
territory to settle it. The end of government is 
the protection of the rights of persons and prop- 


|| erty. 
is the obligation of the nurse not to destroy the | 


absolute power to dispose of these proceeds, would | 


be to ma 
actually worthless. 

If Congress has an absolute power of disposing 
of the proceeds of the sales of public property to 


e all the limitations of the Constitution | 


that extent, it may do whatever can be effected by | 


money; not only to that extent, but to the meas- 
ure of the whole public treasure; for it may con- 
vert the money derived from taxation into prop- 
erty, and when that is again reconverted into 
money, the former restrictions as to its appropria- 
tion no longer apply. The reservations of the 
Constitution to the States and its limitations upon 
Federal authority, no longer apply to the appropri- 
ating power, and are utterly useless. But who 
can seriously contend for a proposition whioh leads 
to such startling consequences? So long as it isa 
mere question of money, it will be almost univer- 
sally admitted that the appropriation of the pro- 
ceeds of the public property must be made under 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


If the duty of governing these territories devolves 
upon Congress, the obligation also rests upon it to 
protect the property of those who go there to set- 
tle, occupy, and colonize it. But we have been 


told, when insisting upon this obligation on the 


part of Congress, that it is asking too much; that 
it is asking the free States to participate in the es- 
tablishment of slavery. But if the Constitution 
imposed upon them that obligation, are we to be 


charged with asking too much, when we demand 


_ that the obligation should be fulfilled? If they are | 


dissatisfied or tired with the bond, let them say so. 


But if they mean to live under it, let them fulfill all | 
|| the obligations which that instrumentimposes upon | 
Is it, in point of fact, however, asking them | 
I maintain | 
that itis not. The right of property in a slave is | 
established in the slave State from which he comes. | 
No man can dispute the right to property in slaves | 
It belongs to the supreme | 


them. | t 
to establish slavery in the territories? 


in the State of Virginia. 
power of that State to say in what things property 
shall consist,and in what it shall not consist. 
one of the attributes of sovereignty; and if the 
State of Virginia so pleased that Vides shall be 


_ property in slaves in the State of Vifginia, there 


| 
| 
j 
i 


is property in slaves; and when property once 
exists, it remains until it is divested either by the 
act of owner, the act of law, or the act of God. 
If the slave is freed when he is carried to England, 
it is not because the owner has no property in that 
slave, but because that is inflicted as a penality on 
him for bringing the slave there. If you were to 
carry into the Court of King’s Bench any question 
arising out of slavery, in a contract made in a 


all the limitations, express and implied, of the Con- || State where slavery existed, and raise the point 


stitution. To show how deeply this sentiment of 
the equality of the States has entered into the 
hearts of our people, I would appeal to every one 


| 
i 


whether there was property in the slave in a case 
belonging to the class in which the law of the place 
where the contract is made governs it, I undertake 


ere they may grow | 


It is | 








| which you owe to them, for 


| which depended upon the existence of that prop. 
'|erty. I undertake to say that they must do so 

according to all principles of national law, or deny 
|| the existence of sovereignty in that foreign State 
|| If sovereignty exists, it belongs to it to say in what 
|| property consists. Now, if it could not be denieq 
|| In Europe that property consists in slaves, it can. 
|| not, a fortiori, be denied in Massachusetts or Ver. 
| mont, because the existence of this property jg 
‘| recognized in the Constitution. If aslave escapes 

to Vermont, that State is under an obligation to 
restore him to theowner. Ifan insurrection occurg 
in a southern State, all will admit, also, that there 
is a constitutional obligation resting on the Goy- 
ernment to put it down. It is admitted, therefore, 
by the Constitution that there is property in slaves, 
and if the slave be freed because his master carries 
him to Vermont or Massachusetts, he was freed, 
not for the reason that there is no property in the 
slave, but because it is a penalty for carrying him 
there. If the slave-owner carries his property to 
territory which is the joint property of all, shall he 
be divested of it as a penalty for going upon his 
own land? I do not mean to say that it is his 
— or solely, but all of it is his jointly; and 
to divest him of that property for going there would 
be an act of practical abolition, which would be 
very little exceeded in its stretch of authority by 
an act for abolishing slavery in the States. 

But I go no further. If this property exists in 
the slave, and the owner is not divested of it by 
his own act, and he moves with it to his own land, 
itis not enough that Congress does not deprive 
‘| him of itby law. I maintain that there is a positive 
duty to protect him in the possession and enjoy- 
ment of that property. It is the oer of Congress 
to govern that Territory, and from th 
obligation to protect the rights of person and prop- 
‘}erty. If Congress fail in doing that, it fails of its 
| duty, and would be universally so acknowledged 
i if the case arose with reference to any other spe- 








cies of property than slaves. I maintain, therefore, 
‘| that we do not call upon Congress to establish 
|| slavery, when we call upon them to protect us in 
|| the preservation of that which they recognize as 
'| property, and which, if no constitutional provision 
| existed at all, they would be obliged to recognize 
| as property, as resulting, according to the law of 
nations, from the rights of the sovereignty which 
| 


gave it that character, and from the nature of prop- 
erty itself. A right exists until a man is divested 


of it, either by his own act or the act of law; and 
is it competent for this Congress to say that the 


man who moves from the slave States into this 
joint a shall be divested of his property as a 
penalty for going there? Has any oo of these 
joint owners a right to expel the others? If A, B, 
and C, purchase a common or pasture in — ten- 
ancy—A being the owner of cows, B of sheep, and 
‘C of horses—would it be competent for those who 
moved the cows and horses to unite, and say to the 
owner of the sheep that he should not bring his 
stock upon the common? They knew beforehand 
that it was purchased for that very purpose; they 
knew that the pasture was purchased to be held in 
joint tenancy, and that each had a right to pasture 
upon the whole soil. Now, if they do justice, 
they must maintain equality, and allow the right of 
4 to pasture upon the whole, or make an equal 
division in severalty. 

Another objection has been made in relation to 
our demand, that this right of governing territory 
shall be exercised under those limitations which 
establish the equality of the States. It is said that 
the good of the new States forbids it. We are told 
‘| to look at the immense difference between the free 
and the slave States. This is a question, sir, upon 
both sides of which much may be said; it is a ques- 
tion, in my humble opinion, to be determined by 
circumstances—by soil, climate, and a thousand 
things to which I cannot now advert. But I do 
not choose to go into that inquiry, as it does not 
affect the purpose of my argument. These pro- 
visions in relation to the establishment of new 
States were intended for the benefit of the old. 
The old States have certain rights in relation 
to this matter, under the Constitution, and you 
are not to disregard the ee and duties 

the imaginary good 
ple, who, at some future ume, 
land with which we are 


} 
j 
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of some unborn . 
may occupy a 
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not even acquainted. But even if it would be | Mr. HUNTER. Iam glad to hear it. I ask, 








better for them, you have no right to trample | then, is there any danger to this Confederacy in 


upon our rights, and disregard your obligations, 


permitting the southern States to retain their pres- 


imposed by the Constitution, in order to benefit | ent relative streneth, when it is remembered, too, 


them at ourexpense. Mr. President, suppose we 
were to take my view of the case, and exercise 
this power under the limitations which Lt have 
endeavored to establish as clearly to be derived 
from the spirit and meaning of the Constitution 
itself, | beg to know the effect. Suppose you 
allowed all the States to colonize this territory at 
their pleasure; what would be the result? Would 
it not result in the harmony and prosperity of the | 
Confederacy? Would it not result in the improved 
happiness of the negro race? Should we not see 
the tide of black population, following the natural | 
law of gravitation, and settling by degrees towards 
the line, at each step of its progress attaining a 
clime more and more congenial to negro nature? |, 
Would we not then see old territory made free, az 


| annual increase of the negroes. 


new regions become occupied by slaves, to be re- | 


duced in their turn to the uses of civilization and 
humanity? And, perhaps, amongst the inscrutable || 

urposes of Providence, there may be a design 
thus without shock, without disunion, without 
injury to any one, to educate and cultivate this 
race under the dominion of the white man, so that || 
one day they may reach a clime and country fitted | 
for them, around the shores of Mexico, some por- 
tion of which it may be their ultimate destiny to 
hold, govern, and enjoy. I know not what is to 
happen in the future, but I say, that if there be any 
one of those schemes which look to the advance- 
ment and benefit of the negro race that is plausible, 
this seems to me the most practical of all that 
have been named. And what would be the effect 
upon the non-slaveholding States? Why, does 
any one believe that it would diminish ieee 
cal superiority, or affect their power in this 


‘that it is less than that of the non-slaveholding 


States? The Senator from Massachusetts said that 


' the slave States had grown relatively faster than 


the free. Is it not obvious that he was mistaken? 


_ Is not the relative power of the non-slaveholding 


States greater at this day in the House of Repre- 


_ sentatives than when the Constitution was formed? 


No man can doubt it.* Let him look to the fu- |) 


ture—let him look to the new territories and States 


| which have been brought into this Confederacy, 


and is it not obvious that the non-slaveholding | 
States possess an increasing superiority? Let him 
look to the sources from which our population 


| must be derived—to the fact that emigration alone 


furnishes a larger addition to the white race than the 


Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that at the last census the whites stood 


|| to the slaves nearly as 14 to 2.5, or as 28 to 5, so 


that the additions by increase from this source 


must be as 5 or 6 to 1 in favor of the whites. Who 
in his senses, then, can pretend to believe that the 


southern States will acquire superior power in this 
Confederacy? No, sir, no! That can never be our 
lot; we know it and acknowledge it. If you were 


|| to permit us to live in this Confederacy hereafter 


/as we have lived heretofore, as your equals and 
| brethren, the whole result would be, not to change 
_ to any sensible extent the relative degree of power 
| possessed by the two sections of the Union, but to 


| good of all. You would then have an harmonious, 


secure to you the united exertions of all for the 


| prosperous, and happy Confederacy. Who could 


nion? || 


They already have superior power, and they must | 


retain it. When we look to the population of the | 


United States, we know that the free States must || 


be predominant. The annual increase by emigra- | 
tion alone is greater than the increase of the 


colored population in the slaveholding States. || 


That question of power was settled when the pro- 


| then undertake to assign the limits to our future 


progress, if we thus moved on devoid of sectional 
jealousies and hostilities. Imagination halts at the 
attempt to conceive it? It is not for my pencil to 
make the effort to paint such a future. 

But suppose we take the other course, and de- 
clare that the slaveholding States are not to be 


|, treated as equals and confederates in this Union; 


suppose we brand them with the badge of infe- 


| be the end of it all? 
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low? Its spirit would be worn down by constant 
submission to insult and injury; the security of its 
property would be destroyed, its domestic peace 
invaded, and eventually the right of the slaveholder 
to participate in the honors or administration of 
the Government would be denied. Is it to be sup- 
posed that the white man would be content to re- 
main there as an inferior and degraded being, when, 
by merely leaving the country in which he was 
reduced to the level of his own slaves, he could go 
into a State where he would be received as an equal, 
and as one of the governing race? Sir, he would 
abandon the soil; he would leave the graves and 
the homestead of his forefathers, to preserve the 
rights and liberties of his children; and what would 
You would have the West 


| India experiment reénacted; you would erase that 
| picture of life and progress in which we now re- 


| into their original state of barbarism. 


Joice, and substitute for it the dreary blank of bar- 


barian waste. The wilderness would encroach 


upon the area of cultivation, and the negroes elapse 


Night and 


| chaos would resume that reign which seems to be 


| lanthropy? 


so congenial with African sloth and ignorance. Is 
this a consummation to be desired by modern phi- 
Alaric the Goth, and Attila the Hun, 
trampled down the flowers and fruits of an older 
civilization; but they left behind them the germ of 


, another, which promised a more vigorous growth. 


If they felled the very tree of knowledge of good 


| and evil in the gardens of Roman and Grecian cul- 


ture, they ingrafted in its root a wild scion, with 


| higher powers of development, and destined to 


| 
| 
| 


| place it was to supply. 


expand to loftier proportions than the stock whose 
If the Goth and the Hun 
uprooted, they also planted; if they destroyed one 


| system, they laid the foundations of another, which 
| was destined to become a better. 
| achievement which modern philanthropy proposes 


But the strange 


for itself, will leave no such hope behind it when 


‘|-its work of destruction shall have been accom- 


plished. Nor can such an achievement find a his- 
toric parallel, except the one in minature, which 
has been recently presented in the West India 
Islands. If we seek for another, we must leave 


| riority, and deny them a participation in equal || the realms of history for those of fiction. We 


vision was introduced into the Constitution, pro- || 


hibiting the importation of slaves. When you 
prohibited the importation to one, and opened the 


of power, and settled it irretrievably. The whole | 
effect of permitting our people to migrate with 
their slaves where they choose, would be, not to 
raise us even to an equal strength, but give us 
some little temporary addition to our political 
power, and teach us to feel that we were received 
and treated in this Union as equals and confeder- | 
ates. Is there anything so dangerous in that? Is | 
there anything in the past history of the Union to 
make such a result dreaded? I ask if this institu- 
tion has not been the balance-wheel of this Con- 
federacy—the conservative element, if I may so 
speak, between the extremes of Federalism and | 
Democracy?) Who led the war in opposition to 
that system of banks, tariffs, and monopoly, 
which proposed an unjust distribution, as we 
believe, of the profits of production as between 
capital and labor? Was it not the South—the 
southern Democracy? And from what portion of | 
the Confederacy would we soonest expect to see 
resistance to any of those extremes into which, at | 
times, all parties may be hurried te lust of con- | 
quest, or an appetite for war? ould it not be | 
from the representatives of the South? The or- | 
ganization of society at the South naturally exerts | 
a conservative influence. The southern slaveholder | 
represents fairly both capital and labor, because | 
he owns both, and interest makes him impartial 


and conservative in disputes between the two. 
The slaveholder, without any superiority in wis- 
dom, or patriotism, may thus exercise a conserva- 
tive influence from his position in regard to those 
two great elements of society. The history of | 
our country has proved the truth of these posi- 
tions, for the influence of the slaveholder has been 
eminently conservative, not only of progress, but 
of the limitations indispensable to its steadiness 
and the order of society. [am told that the gentle- 
man from New York said it must be admitted that 
the non-slaveholding States are the most republican. 
Mr. DIX, (in his seat, was und to say,) 
I did not express such an opinion. 


| pends for existence. T 
nominally remain within the Union, apparently || 


{| tion. 
dogs, and unite with minorities in the free States | 
| 





rights, where those rights are not merely import- | must turn to the gloomiest conception of Milton, 
| who makes his Satan address “old night and 


| ant, but essential to their very prosperity and ex- 


| istence; suppose you thus introduce this principle | chaos,’’ and promise to extend their reign at the 
doors wide to the other, you settled the question || 


of inequality, and thus brand them as inferior,— | 
Task, if you have not virtually dissolved the Union? | 
You have destroyed that spirit upon which it de- 
The southern States might 


bound by its forms, but in spirit and in truth they 


ized the whole system of American society. The 


prosperity and happiness of the Confederacy would | 
If they consented to | 


have been blasted forever. 


remain in the Union, what part would they play | 
in the Government? The slaveholding members | 


would be bound with hooks of steel to one an- 


other as a band of brothers on this slavery ques- | 


They would throw all other issues to the 


on whatever terms would afford the best protection 
to this vital interest. They would, in order to 
secure themselves on this question by the aid of 
these minorities, effect results repugnant to you all. 


| 


i] 


| 


} 
j 
| 





expense of light and life: 


“Once more 
Frect the standard there of ancient night, 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge.”’ 


Sir, I would ask any enlightened man in the 


| noa-slaveholding States, appealing not merely to 
would be out of it, and you would have revolution- || 


his feelings of philanthropy, but of self-interest, to 
say if these are the results which he would be 
willing to bring upon the South? If he would not, 
let him remember that they are the inevitable re- 
sults of? the proposed system of assault, not onty 
upon the slave States, but upon the Constitution. 
Let him not forget, either, that these measures are 
traced to their consequences upon the supposition 
that they could carry out all these purposes, and 
regulate this Government at will, without any 
breach of the Union. But can it be imagined that 
the southern States could submit to a long system 
of such insults and oppressions? Why should 
they? Look to the elements of social strength and 


Thus the Government, instead of being adminis- | greatness already existing on the slaveholding 


tered for the general prosperity and the welfare of || States. 


all, would be converted into an instrument of mu- 


tual offence and neers But it may be said, | 
n 


that the free States would 


| 





d themaelvestogether, || without. 


If they submitted, it would not be for 
want of strength enongh to insure domestic peace, 
and secure themselves against aggression from 
But, sir, does any man believe that the 


and become united on that question of slavery. | southern slaveholder would fold his arms in mute 
Suppose they did: what would be the effect? It || submission to a system of oppression which day 
would lead to new insults, new oppressions, new || by day wasted his spirit, wounded his self-respect, 


injuries. All considerations of the general interest 
would be sacrificed and merged in the spirit of hate, 
which would be inevitably engendered by this civil 
war, to be carried on, not with arms, but under the 
forms of law. Suppose the South submitted to 
this treatment from day to day: what would fol- 





* If we reckon Delaware as neutral so far as the political 
differences between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States are concerned, and leave it out of the calculation, we 
shall find, that in the first Congress under the present Con- 
stitution, the northern members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives stood to the southern as 35 to 29; the present 
proportion is as 135 to 87.. Formerly, the non-slaveholding 
representation in the House stood nearly as 54 to 46; now 
nearly as 60 to 39, which shows a large relative increase of 
the political power of the former. 


| 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and robbed him of his rights? Would he quietly 
submit to all this for the sake of union with those 
who were placing himself and his children in a 
situation worse than that of their slaves—a condi- 
tion in which they had all the responsibilities but 
none of the rights of freemen? ould he in pa- 
tience him of his soul in reverence for those 
bonds which bound him to behold his domestic 
altars wrapped in flames, and the midnight assas- 
sin entering to slake the ashes on his hearthstone 
with the best and dearest blood of the household? 
If he did, sir, I can only say that he would richly 
merit the fate that would meet him, and deserve 
the worst of all the sufferings with which his heart 


would eventually be wrung. But I beg pardon for 
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the feeling which I have manifested; its expression 
escaped me under the strong impression of the mo- 
ment, The State which | have the honor in part 
to represent, puts no words of taunt or menace in 
my mouth. She has not anticipated the necessity 
of ever being brought to calculate the consequences 
of such a course of action as I have supposed. 
She cannot permit herself to believe that her non- 
slaveholding confederates would so far forget old 
associauions—the Constitution and a thousand ob- 


hgations—as to attempt, willfully and willingly, to | 


impose upon her a position of inferiority. 


Why 


should an American Congress hesitate between | 


such allernatives as are presented? On the one 
side, we see nothing but harmony, union, pros- 
perity, the united exertions of al! for the good of 
all. On the other, we see bickerings, discord—the 


wreck of all our hopes—perhaps, of the Union it- | 


self. Can it be possible, that we would blast the 
glorious prospect which opens before us, with 
which we seem to sport as a child with his toy, to 
be preserved or broken, as either will contribute 
most to his amusement? There is nothing that 
can explain it, except that cabalistic word, ‘‘sla- 
very.”’ When that word ts uttered, it seems that 
we are to forget all the obligations of the Consti- 
tution—all the duties of partners—of confederates 
and frends. Alas! when the philosopher in his 
closei-—when the dreaming enthusiast, from whose 
pen abstractions seem to ooze without difficulty, 
traces them in ink, he little sees that hereafter the 

sre to be graved by steel in characters of iced, 
He litthe knows that he is sowing the dragon’s 
teeth, which are one day to spring up as armed 
men. He does not foresee that the questions which 
he is preparing as “ puzzles of the brain,’’ are 
hereafter to come up in the shape of revolutionary 
issues, to be decided by the * trial by battle,” by 
ermed men upon horseback, Perhaps if he did, 


he would be somewhat more cautious in the coin- | 


age of those abstracuons. He would weigh more 
carefully, and limit more considerately, the senti- 
ments which he thus throws before the world. 
Sir, what is slavery? Solve me that problem, and, 
rash as the promise may appear, I think | might 
undertake to say, that | will reduce all the books 
on political science to the dimensions of a simple 


What is slavery? Will any gentleman | 


rimer,. 

re define it?) And after he shall have done so, let 
him see if he cannot find an application for-hisdefi- 
nition somewhere at home. Does slavery consist in 
the control which man exercisesover mar? In what 
clime or age of the earth has the nation been found 
in which there have not been multiplied instances 
of such control? Or shall we be told that slavery 
does not consist in the fact of this control, but in 
the degree of it? Then define to me the limits 


within which this control is compatible with free- | 
dom, and beyond which it becomes slavery; and | 
when you have pointed out those limits, see if you || 


do not find somewhere at home an application for 
your new definition, 


parent over child? Is that not often a control as 
absolute, as despotic, as that of the master over 
the slave? But shall we be told that this is abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of society, and that 


the child is protected by those natural affections, | 
which, like so many guardian angels, spring up | 


for its security? L reply, is it not also for the good 


of society, if you place two races side by side, | 


widely different in intelligence, and separated by 


marked distinctions in color, that the superior || 
should control the inferior? When two races are | 


separated by nataral characteristics so deep and 


sirong that it is impossible to amalgamate them, | 
is it not necessary, for the good of society, that | 


the inferior race shall be ruled by the superior? 


Nay, I go further: establish what laws you will, | 
You cannot prevent the | 
inferior from being virtually enslaved, either as a | 
class or as individuals. And have we not in favor | 


you cannot prevent it. 


of the form of individual slavery the affections 
which spring up between the master and slave, not 
as strong as in the parent’s bosom, but still strong 
enough to afford him much of sympathy and pro- 
tection? In what civilized, in what Christian 
country, do we not find paupers, and paupers sub- 
jected to the control of their managers to an extent 
fully equal to that exercised by the master over 
his slave? Look to England, the great focus of 
abolition excitement, with her legions of paupers, 








j In what country do we not || 
find the old primitive legalized government of || 














| and show me the practical difference between their 
|, condition and that of the slaves; nay, is not the 
|| difference in favor of the slave? Shall we be told 
| that the good of society requires that, when the 
|| pauper comes for his portion of the common stock, 
he must submit to those regulations which are 
| necessary to secure the faithful distribution of this 
| charity? Ladmit it; but does not the same argu- 
_ ment apply when you come to this question of the 
| two races, side by side, one being superior to the 
other? If the stronger race permit the weaker to 
| sit down by its side, to share the benefits of that 
society and the fruits of the soil, are they not au- 


thorized to impose conditions, not harder, certain- | 


ly, than those imposed upon the pauper? But 
| does not the good of the two races require the 


ment is justifiable and expedient in the one case, 
why not in the other? 
But, again: Is there any civilized country in 
which we do not find involuntary servitude for 
crime? The good of society requires that condition 
of servitude, as we are told, and we must confine 
them to preserve the peace of the community. 
Well, does not the good of society demand that 
when two such races come together, as are found 
side by side with us, that the weaker should be 
reduced to the dominion of the stronger? Does 
not the peace of our society imperatively demand 
it? I appeal to all experience if it be not so? 
| Wherever you place one of these black races be- 
side a stronger, whether it be the white or even 
' the Malay, the colored race has been enslaved; 
and the proposition is.as true in New Zealand as 
in the West Indies or the southern States of this 


Union. But of-all the power exercised by man || 


over man, the most despotic with which I am ac- 
quainted is that possessed by him who controls the 
| entire means of subsistence of another, on whom he 
himself depends for-nothing. Here is.a source of 
positive power and more absolute control than the 
master exercises over his slave. .Do wesee nothing 
|| of this in the free States of this Union, where this 
agitation on the subject of slavery is conducted so 
fiercely? Do we see nothing of it in Europe? We 
have it from their own authorities. Dr. Arnold, 
an intelligent, candid, and experieneed observer, 
declares in more than one of his letters towards 
the close of his life, that the condition of these 
‘‘railway navigators,’’ as he calls them, and of 


the operatives in factories, was worse than that of | 


West India slavery. If any man doubts it, let 
him take up the accounts of a French traveller in 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, in a series 
_ of letters which appeared in one of the French re- 
views, the ‘* Revue de Deux Mondes,’’ some year 
or two since, in which you have a description of 
society in those places. In consequence of the 
improvements in machinery, and the superior sup- 
pleness of the limb of the child, the natural order 
is reversed, and the youthful members of the family 
become, not only independent, but the most im- 
portant individuals in it. As the necessary eon- 
| sequence of this revolution in the paternal or house- 
hold government, we ought not to be surprised to 
find overthrown all those barriers between age and 
sex, which were designed to preserve the very de- 
cencies of life. 

Take the pictures drawn: in these letters, or in 
/any other accurate description of life in those 
crowded manufacturing cities, and you will find 
_accounts of infant and adult depravity at which 
the blood runs cold. You will find, too, pictures 
not merely of crime, but of destitution and suffer- 
ing, and the subjection not only of man to man, 
but of man to whatever is most brutalizing, in de- 
pendence and sin, which startle the more by the 
| depth of their contrast with scenes amongst the 
more favored classes. Now, all of this is not in- 
evitable—much of it is occasioned by law, and 
ought to be removed by government; but, when 
that is done, much of the misery and dependence 
must remain in very crowded populations. Is it 
surprising, with such spectacles as these before the 
public, that the doctrines of communism should 


i| 
|| find a footing amongst the laboring classes? It is 
‘| not so very wonderful that labor maintained b 

|| wages should have been treated as modified sla- 
,| very, and that Government should be called on to 
| distribute the proceeds of production between 
|| capital and labor. What is the answer to these 


\| appeals? That the laborer would suffer even more 
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imposition of those conditions? If the arrange- || 


than the capitalist by such attempts at reform. 

that it would diminish production, and reduce the 

condition of the laborer still lower by lessening 
| Or perhaps destroying, the stock from which his 
|| subsistence is to come. He is told that the eyj| 
|| is confessed, but the proposed remedy is unwise 
| and he is left dependent still upon him who vires 
| him employment and bread—who can say to him 
'| live or die. Now, sir, I do not mention these 
|| things by way of reproach or complaint. I am 
] only remarking upon facts, not attacking the jn. 
| stitutions of others. I will only say, by the way 
| that this spectacle of a man willing to work, and 
|| dying for want of bread, is not to be found in the 
| Slaveholding States. It is not there that you 
I] « See yonder poor o’erlabored wight, 
i So abject, mean, and vile, 


" Who begs his brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil.” 


| On the contrary, the subsistence and protection 
} of the slave, from the cradle to the grave, is se. 
|| cured to him by positive legislation, by public 
|| enactment, and last, but not least, by private affec. 
‘| tion. But, as | said before, I do not advert to these 
|| things by way of reproach to other States or na- 
|| tions. I point out the existence of these things to 
‘| show evils amongst themselves of precisely the 
|| same character with those which they complain of 
'| so much in us. I do not see that they upheave 
| the pillars of state or dissolve the fabric of society 
in vain, or, indeed, in any attempts to remedy these 
| grievances at home. hy, then, disturb us with 
|| agitations and attempts to remove inequalities 
| amongst us which they do not interfere with at 
home? If the good of society requires them to tol- 
erate this unequal condition of man at home, how 
|| much stronger is the argument to justify us when 
|| the question is between two such races as are found 
| upon our soil? We claim nothing but the protec- 
'| tion of their own argument. I, for one, do not re- 
| proach the Governments of other States for the in- 
equalities of human condition which exist under 
them, if they have done allin their power, and un- 
der existing circumstances, to relieve them. The 
Government which does the best which is compat- 
ible with the circumstances under which it acts, 
has done all that could be expected, and more than 
most.of them effect. But if these inequalities still 
|| exist, and exist they will, I can only say, that such 
seems to me to have been the ordination of Provi- 
dence. Why it should be so | know not—the finite 
cannotcomprehend the infinite. But whether I look 
|| on nature, whether to the vegetable or animal king- 
| doms I find this eternal struggle between capacities 
_ of different extent, and power of different degrees. 
'| The whole progress of organized !ife seems to con- 
|| sist in a series of victories achieved by the stronger 
over the weaker, whose places they take upon 
‘| earth. In the forest, the stronger scions crowd out 
|, and overshadow more numerous germs, which 
| spring up to decline, decay, and perish, Amongst 
| herds of animals, the stronger appropriates the 
| larger share of the food designed for all, and appro- 
| priates it at the expense of the weaker. So of the 
| races of man; the superior subdues or supplants 
| the inferior. Amongst the members of the same 
\ 
| 
| 











race and society, we see the most powerful com- 
manding a larger share of the means of subsist- 
| ence, and grow, whilst the weak decline. If our 
| sympathies should follow the weak, who disap- 
|| pear, we cannot deny but that a stronger germ 1s 
planted in their place, and another advance is thus 
made in the progress of organized being and of 
human society, What is it that characterizes free 
governments, if it be not the equal and general 
| competition for the rewards of society which it 
| authorizes amongst its members. And what is 
| this universal competition but a universal struggle 
| between man and man—a struggle not of physical, 


but moral force, for mastery and power? Itis true 
that social rewards in free governments are made 
'| to depend not upon law, but the merits of the as- 
‘| pirant. To succeed, he must have the qualities 
|| which command success; and these are the qualities 
'| of wisdom, of fortitude, of energy, and virtue. It 

is thus that the highest possible stimulus is given 
for the cultivation of those qualities which promote 
| the prosperity and happiness of a people. It is 
|| thus that society advances most rapidly; but it by 

no means follows that the inequalities in human 
condition diminish with this advance. On;the con- 


trary, if you make a man’s condition depend upon 








| 
| 
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himself, you make as many differences in the con- | have said, they would be involved in all the respon- 


dition as there are in the capacities of men. The 
nearest approach to absolute equality of condition |, 


of which I have seen any account, is to be found || was 


jn despotisms, where one is master and the residue 
slaves. 


sibilities without the rights of freemen. 
On motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, it 


Ordered, That the further consideration of the bill be post- 


| poned until to-morrow. 


I speak, sir, of things as they are. I am rot H wae 


now dealing with imaginary schemes of govern- | 


ment, or theories for human advancement, however 
wise and good those may be who have formed | 
them. I am merely depicting things as they exist, 
for the purpose of showing our brethren who are 
disposed to interfere with us, that they have not 
taken the mote out of their own eye before at- 
tempting to remove the beam from ours. I have 
shown them, that to some extent these inequalities 
in human condition are inevitable, and that no | 
overnment can remove or destroy them. It is an | 
ordinance of Providence, and we cannot control it. 
Jam ne show them that this question | 
of slavery must 
cumstances; that what is good in one condition of | 
society, may not be appropriate in another; and 
that all stable and wise governments must con- 
sider these circumstances and conditions of society | 
which modify and control particular institutions, | 
before they undertake to interfere with them. 
Let gentlemen look at home and weigh the con- | 
sequences of pushing this agitation to its extreme. | 
Let them ask themselves, what would be the conse- | 
quences of destroying this condition of slavery, 
and leaving the two races side by side in the same 





country? [have admitted that the extension of || 


an equal privilege of competition was a character- 
jstic of free government and a benefit, but this last 
is true only of a homogeneous people, and not of 
a society including widely different races under the 
same bonds. In the latter case, the benefit ceases | 
when the privilege is extended beyond the mem- 
bers of the superior and governing race. Suppose 
the door of competition open to the black, as well 
as to the white, would not the former be trampled 
down and destroyed? Would they not be reduced 
toa condition infinitely worse than that in which 
they now exist?) But why, I ask, why should 
there be any doubt and hesitation, when these al- 
ternatives, to which I have referred, are presented 
to us, and when it is so easy to take that course 
which would lead to harmony, prosperity, and 
progress? Pussion and prejudice, madness—if | 
may be pardoned for using the terms—may for tlie | 
present rule the hour, so that reason may find no | 
moment of calm to seek the response. But the 
day for that response must come. Mankind will 
demand of us to render up an account of that high | 
trust of humanity and civilization, which was re- 
posed in us, by the virtues of our forefathers and 
the blessings of Providence; and posterity will 
reckon with us for the loss of that inheritance 
which was given to us to be improved and trans- | 
mitted to them. The future historian will record | 
with shame and grief, that the half-raised column | 
and the broken shaft are all that remains to 
commemorate the unfinished achievements and 
abortive efforts of a people more richly endow- | 
ed a any that have ever existed upon the | 
earth. 


Let gentlemen beware how they stimulate this 





{ 











agitation, for there are problems in political equa- || 


tions as troublesome of solution north of ** Mason 
and Dixon’s line’? as any south of it! This agi- 
tation which you throw upon us may return to 
you in the expansion of its circle over the great 
wave of public opinion. The seeds of the thistle 
which you sow over the fields may be borne 
on unseen wings with the breath of public diseus- 
sion and be planted in your own. The very mine 
which is so cunningly wrought to shake our social 
fabric from “turret to foundation stone,” in the 
reaction and vibration of its shock, may involve 
the ruin of your own. It is an evident truth that 
if this Union is to be dissolved, the injury will not 
be confined to one side. The mischiefs will be 
common to all. I can only hope that if this ruin 
come, the sin will not rest n me or upon my 
father’s house. The South will be clear of it. She 
has already sacrificed much to the Union. She is 
willing to make fresh sacrifices if she can secure and 
preserve her equality. But she never will be will- 
ing to sacrifice the birthright of her children, and 
thus reduce them to a condition worse than that 
of their own ‘slaves—a condition in which; as I 


viewed in connection with cir- || 


Wepnespar, July 12, 1848. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to estab- 
lish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 
The question being on the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi, Mr. DAVIS, he said: 


sension—shall political strife, for sectional suprem- 
acy—be permitted to undermine the foundation of 
our republican fabric? Shall an interference with 
the domestic affairs of the people in one portion of 
our Union, wounding to their pride and sensibility, 


| and unwarranted by the compact of confederation, 


be pressed, to the destruction of that fraternal feel- 
ing and mutual confidence on which alone can our 
institutions securely repose? Shall a discrimina- 
tion against one section of the Confederacy, the 
palpable object of which is totally to destroy politi- 
eal equality, be sanctioned by the common agent 


its progress to the inevitable goal of such a prin- 
ciple—the disunion of the States? 
These, and such as these, are the grave, the 


| 
j 


sideration of this bill and the character of the dis- | 


| 

; 

br seen questions which arise from the con- 
| cussion we have heard upon it. Happy, thrice | 
| 
| 


happy, will it be if the answers to these questions 
| shall be given by a lofty patriotism and enlight- 


|| ened statesmanship, which, disregarding the pas- 


sions of the hour, look to the general welfare and 
thepermanentgood. But, if personal considerations 
govern our actions—if each Senator reflects the 
| prejudice and extreme opinion which may exist in 
the section he represents—then it may be our lot 
to witness the fulfillment of the foreboding fear of 
Mr. Jefferson, when such agitation as that which 
| surrounds us caused him to express the apprehen- 
sion, that the sacrifices of the generation of 1776 
had been made in vain. 

Deeply impressed with the gravity and import- 
‘ance of the subject, I shall offer my opinions dis- 
| passionately and candidly, briefly and decidedly, 
as the occasion requires, and my deep-rooted love 
| of the Union demands. 
| Tconsider the 12th section of this bill to establish 
a Territorial Government in Oregon, to be practi- 

cally the abolition of slavery in said Territory by 
| the Government of the United States; and seeing 
| no adequate disposition to strike that section out 
| of the bill, I introduced the amendment now under 
| consideration. To this | was prompted by a sense 
| of duty to myself, of duty to those whom I have 
| the honor to represent, of obligation to the princi- 
| ples avowed as the basis of my politieal creed, and 
| which are the cardinal points by which my politi- 
| cal cotirse must be directed. This amendment has 
| received an interpretation which its language in no 
degree justifies. To this misconstruction I will 
first call attention, as upon it rests a position, 
assumed in several quarters, which it is important 
/ to combat. Senators have treated this amendment 
| as a proposition to force slavery into the Territor 
of Oregon. Sir, | had no such purpose, no such 
desire; and surely the most ingenious must fail to 
extract any such intent from its letter. Itis buta 
distinct avowal of the ground uniformly maintained 
by all statesmen of the strict construction school, 
and adhered to by southern men generally through- 
out the entire period of our confederate existence. 
Its direct aim is to restrain the Federal Govern- 
ment from the exercise of a power not delegated— 
its ultimate effect to protect those rights which 
have been guarantied by the Federal Constitution. 
The amendment is in these words: ‘That nothing 
‘contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
* authorize the prohibition of domestic slavery in 
‘said Territory whilst it remains in the condition 
* of a Territory of the United States.” 

There is nothing directory, or enactive, or pro- 
posed for enactment. Itis restrictive, and directed 
against a prohibition which is covertly contained 
in the bill. Though it is not expressly declared 
that slavery shall be prohibited in Oregon, this 
would be virtually enacted by the twelfth section 
of the bill, which gives validity and operation to 
‘the laws enacted by the “‘ Provisional Government 








Mr. Presivent: Shall jealousy, discord, and dis- | 


of the States, and receive here an impulse to hasten || 


' 


| rights which existed anterior to the formation of 


made coextensive with the supremacy of the Fed- 
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established by the peaple”’ who inhabit that Terri- 
tory. Itis known that one of the laws passed by 
the people of Oregon prohibits slavery. ‘To give 
validity to those laws is therefore equivalent to the 
passage of a law by Congress to prohibit slavery 
in that Territory. Does Congress possess such 
power? 

If the right to migtate with their property to 
territory belonging to the United States attaches 
equally to all their citizens, and if, as | have been 
credibly informed, citizens have migrated with their 
slaves into Oregon, to pass the bill before us with- 
out amendment would be abolition of slavery by 
the Federal Government. Entertaining this opin- 
ion, I submitted an amendment to meet the case 
distinctly and singly. Now, for the first ume in 
our history, has Congress, without the color of 
compact or compromise, claimed to discriminate in 
the settlement of territories against the ciuzens of 
one portion of the Union and in favor of another. 











|| This, taken in connection with all which is passing 


around us, must excite the attention of Senators 
to the fact, and forces on my mind the conclusion, 


} that herein is sought to be established a precedent 
| 


| for future use. Here upon the threshold we must 
resist, or forever abandon the claim to equality of 


‘| right, and consent to be a marked caste, doomed, 


| in the progress of national growth, to be dwarfed 


', into helplessness and political dependence. As 


_ equals, the States came into the Union, and, by the 
Articles of Confederation, equal rights, privileges, 
and immunities were secured to the citizens of each; 


|| yet, for asserting in this case that the Federal Gov- 
‘| ernment shall not authorize the destruction of such 
|| equality, we have been accused of wishing to claum 
|| for the citizens ef the southern States unusual 


|| rights under the Constitution. This accusation 
|| comes badly from those who insist on provisions 
|| for exclusion; and cannot find iis application to a 
‘|| demand that nothing shall be done to affect the 
|| constitutional relations of citizens or the conetitu- 
] tional rights of property. We do not ask of the 
|| Federal Government to grant new privileges, but 
| to forbear from interfering with existing rights— 
|, the Constitution, which were recognized in that 
|| instrument, and which it is made the duty of the 
'| Federal Government, as the agent of our Union, to 
|| protect and defend, 
| Such obligations as belong to other species of 
| property, nor more nor less, we claiin aa duc to 
| our property in slaves. Nor can this claim be de- 
|| nied without denying the property right to which 
|| it attaches, This, it has been contended, is the 
|| creation of local law, and does not extend beyond 
‘| the limits for which such laws were made; and, 
|) with an air of concession, we are told that it is not 
|| proposed to interfere with slavery as it exists in 
|| the States, because the Constitution secures it 
|| there. Sir, slavery is sustained but was not created 
|| by the local law of the States in which it exists; 
|| nor did those States ask of the Federal Govern- 
|| ment to secure or maintain it within their borders; 
|| beyond their own jurisdiction, and there enly, 
could the protection of Federal laws be required. 
Before the formation of our Confederacy, lacy 
cated in the Colonies, now the States of the 
| Union; and, but for the union of the States, would 
I} 


have no legal recognition beyond the limits of the 
territory of each. But when the fathers of the Re- 
public had achieved its independence, they sought 
to draw closer the bonds of union, and to rémove 
all cause for discord and contention. For this holy 
purpose, they met in council and formed the Con- 
| stitution under which we live. This compact of 
union changed the relation of the States to each 
other in many important particulars, and gave to 
property and intercourse a national character. 
Property in persons held to service was recognized ; 
in various and distinct forms it became properiy 
under the Constitution of the United States, was 


} 
| 





eral laws, its existence subject only to the legisla- 
tion of sovereign States possessing powers not 
drawn from, but above, the Constitution. Thus, 


provision was made for the recovery of fugitive 


slaves, and the question of right to such property 
as absolutely precluded, as the guilt or innocence 
of one charged with ‘treason, felony, or other 
crime.’’ In both eases, it is made the duty of the 
State authorities to deliver up the fugitive, on de- 
mand of the State from whieh the feion fled in the 
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one case, and of the person to whom the service is 
due in the other. 


By the second section of the fourth article of the || 


Conatitution, it is provided that— 


«A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 


of the State from whieh he fled, be delivered up, to be re- | 


moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 


“No person held to service or labor in one State, ander | 


the laws thereof, eseaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service Or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Thus was the property recognized, and the duty 
to surrender it to the claimant made as imperative 
as in the case of fugitives from the State authority 
and law. 


This property was further recognized by inclu- || 


ding it in provisions which are only to be drawn 
from the power to regulate commerce. By the 
ninth section of the first article of the Constitution, 
it is provided that— 

* The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States new existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prolubited by the Congress prior tothe year one thousand | 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such iinportation, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- | 
son. 

Could there be a more distinct recognition of the 
property-right in slaves? Here is not only a per- | 
mission to import, but a duty to be laid upon them | 
as a subject of commerce. The fact that an ex- 


ception was made against the entire control of such || 


importation by Congress, is conclusive that, but 

for such exceptions, it would have been embraced | 
in the general grant of power to the Federal Gov- | 
ernment to regulate commerce. 


the Constitution had intended to recognize no other | 
than the right to recapture fugitives—if they had || 
denied the existence of property in persons, they | 


surely would not have used the word importation, 
as found in the clause of the Constitution just 
cited. In further support of this opinion, I would 


refer to the fact that exception was so strictly con- || 
strued, that laws prohibiting such importation into | 


territories not included in the exception were en- 
acted. I was, therefore, surprised that the Sena- 
tor from New York should have cited as a proof 
of power of the Federal Government to legislate on 
the subject of slavery in the territories, the law to 
probibit the importation of Africans into the Mis- 
sissippi Territory before the year 1808. That ter- 
ritory was not Included in the exception which 
restrained the Federal Government from prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves before 1808; therefore 
it was exercised under the general power over the 
subject,asamatterofcommerce, Upon this power 
over commerce, and of the property-nature of the 
persons so considered, must rest all our laws for 
the abolition of the foreign slave trade. To deny 
this general basis, would draw after it the sequence 
that all our laws upon that subject were enacted 
without any grant of authority, and were therefore 
unconstitutional, Nor is it thus alone that this 
property in persons has been recognized. During 
the Revolution, and by the men who framed our 
Declaration of Independence, throughout all the 
States of the Confederacy, the propriety of refusing 
liberty to a certain caste of persons was admitted, 
and in the earliest legislation under the Constitu- 
tion, those to whom the services of such persons 
were due were denominated their “ owners.” 

In the treaty of peace which closed the war of 
our Revolution, the phrase “negroes or other 


side, as well as the admission made by Great Brit- 
ain, that the persons so referred to were recognized 
in their character as property. Again, in 1815, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, the same 
construction was explicitly admitted in the treaty 
of Ghent, in the first article of which we find the 
expression “‘any slaves or other private property.”’ 
With what propriety, with what fairness can it 
now be assumed that that which we have called 
property, and negotiated upon as such in our 
diplomatic relations and international acts, from 
the birth of the Republic down to 1815, has no ex- | 
istence among the States of the Union, no claim to | 
recognition or protection beyond the limits of the | 
States where it is ordained and sustained by local | 
law? The Constitution recognized slavery; by it | 
the Federal Government was constituted the agent 
of the States, intrusted with the power of regu- | 


property’’ shows the position assumed upon 
! 
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If the framers of | to establish as to abolish slavery. 
| 








| lating commerce with the States, and with the 
| conduct of all foreign relations. In the discharge 
_ of its appropriate functions, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as shown above, has maintained this prop- 
| erty right against a foreign Power, and it is equal- 
ly bound to defend it, within the limits of Federal 
jurisdiction, against the encroachment upon its 
security and use, as guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion. 
To those who argue against this extension of 
the property in slaves beyond the limits of the 
| States which they inhabit as an unequal obligation 
or unusual right, I will render the admission, that 
but for the Constitution the right to property in 
slaves could not have extended beyond the State 
which possessed them. But gentlemen should 
recollect that all the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, from which five non-slaveholding States 
have been carved, was originally the property of 
Virginia, and but for the compact of our Union 


| the institutions of that State would have been ex- | 


tended over it. This territory, thus interposed 
between the northern Atlantic States and the vast 
region which has been acquired west of the Mis- 
sissippi, must have prevented those States from all 
such acquisition. How, under this contingency, 
| would have been the relative size of the slave and 
non-slaveholding territory? The answer to this 
_ inquiry should silence complaint of advantages ac- 
cruing to the South from the guarantees of the 
Constitution. 
To avoid the possibility of misconstruction, I 


repeat that we do not seek to establish slavery | 


upon a new basis; we claim no such power for the 
Federal Gevernment. We equally deny the right 
We only ask 
that those rights of property which existed before 
the Constitution, and which were guarantied by it, 
shall be protected. If it can be shown that the 
| southern States would, as independent sovereign- 
|| ties, have possessed no right of extension, or that 
| the right of territorial acquisition was tranferred to 
| the Federal Government, subject to the condition 
| that it should be used for the benefit of the north- 
| ern States exclusively, then we will have, what has 
‘| not yet been presented, a foundation for the as- 
sumption that from all territory thus acquired sla- 
very or involuntary servitude should be forever 
excluded. Sectional rivalry, stimulated by the de- 
| sire for political aggrandizement, party zeal, local 
| jealousies, and fanaticism, maddened by recent 
) suecess, have each brought their contribution to 
| the mass of assertion which has been heaped upon 
‘| the claim of the South to an equal participation 
\| with the North in the enjoyment of the territory 
|| belonging in common to the States. But assertion 
| is not proof, abuse is not demonstration; and that 
| claim, sustained by justice and supported by the 
|| staff of truth, stands yet unbent beneath the moun- 
'| tain of error which has been accumulated upon it. 
|| The various modes which have been proposed 
| to exclude slaveholders from entering territory of 
| the United States with their property may te re- 
| ferred to three sources of power: the Federal Gov- 


| ernment, the territorial inhabitants, and the law of 


| the land anterior to its acquisition by the United 
| States. 

| The Federal Government can have no other 
| powers than those derived from the Constitution. 
|| It is the agent of the States; has no other authority 
|| than that which has been delegated; cannot, by 
|| the character of its creation and the nature of its 
|| being, have any inherent, independent power. To 


| Federal a 
| power. All which is not given is withheld; all 
| which is prohibited is doubly barred. It is not to 
| be supposed that the sovereign States, when form- 
| ing a compact of union, would confer upon the 
agent of such compact a power to control the des- 
tiny of the States; nor is it in keeping with the 
avowed objects, ‘to insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, and promote the 
general welfare,’”’ that it should be used to disturb 
the balance of power among the States. Were 
one portion of the Union to increase whilst the 
other remained stationary, the result would be 
reached in the course of years which led to the 
| war of our Revolution, and the separation of the 
| Colonies from the mother country. What would 
| it profit a minority to have Representatives in Con- 


| gress, if opposed to a majority of mastering strength, 


| the Constitution, as the letter of authority for this | to whom the Territory belongs. 
nt, we must look for every grant of || not be contended, that to exclude a 




















and of will as well as power to sweep away all the 
which connected them with the parent Govern. 
rights from aggression by those who were irre. 
} 
| 
} a General Government, to guard against interfe. 
| the others. This purpose is deeply graven on the 
| arose the different basis of representation in the 
|| interference with private property; against dis- 
| Senators, illustrative of the design to preserve such 
| for the Territories has. been claimed from two 
‘belonging to the United States,”’ and as a power 
| lic land; the expression ‘* territory or other prop- 
such as had been ceded by particular States asa 
| rules and regulations which Congress were autho- 
|| sion, all unite with the general provisions of the 
| for the Territory which would affect the political 
|| conveyed by the States; and none of the grants of 
public land where no settled government exists, 


| protecting barriers of the Constitution? It was not 

| for representation in Parliament that the fathers 

| of our Republic dissolved the political bands 
{| ment; but to maintain the freedom and equalit 
|| which could not be secured by a hopeless minor; 

_ in common legislation—to defend their inalienable 
sponsible to them—that they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. To such 
men it was of paramount importance, in formin 
| rence with domestic institutions, and to preserye 
| such equality among the different sections and in. 
| terests as would secure each from aggression by 
Constitution, pervades it as a general spirit, and 
appears both in its grants and prohibitions. Thence 
two Houses of Congress: thence the Executive 
| veto; the limitations on the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States; the prohibition against 
} crimination in favor of one port over another; the 
| partial representation of persons held to service; 
| and the many other provisions which will occur to 

| 
| equality as is necessary to prosperity, to harmony, 
| to union among sovereigns. 
| The right of the Federal Government to legislate 
sources of power—the grant to Congress *‘ to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regula- 
| tions respecting, the territory or other property 
| necessarily incident to the right to acquire terri- 
tory. The power drawn from the first-mentioned 
| source is plainly a power over the territory as pub- 
| erty’? shows the idea too distinctly to require elu- 
_cidation. The territory belonging to the United 
States at the formation of the Constitution was 
/common fund of the Union. The Federal Gov- 
"ernment, as agent of the States, was charged with 
| the disposal of public domain, under the needful 
| rized to make. The source from which this addi- 
|, tion to the common stock was derived, the object 
| for which it was given, the conditions of the ces- 
| Constitution to forbid the idea of a transfer of ab- 
| solute powers of legislation, as the existence of a 
| power in the Federal Government to make laws, 
| rights or interests of the States. The laws of Con- 
| gress in relation to territory belonging to the Uni- 
| ted States must be ‘* needful’’ to execute the trust 
the Constitution are to be so ‘ construed as to pre- 
| ‘judice the rights of the United States or of any 
| * particular State.’? To promote the sale of the 
| it may be claimed as an incident to the power to 
dispose of such property, that Congress should 
provide for courts and such government generally 


|| as will give security to settlers and certainty to 
| titles in the region to which we invite emigration. 
Thus far the powers of a trustee may properly 
|| extend—thus far the agent may go in good faith 
| to those to whom he acts—the sovereignty still re- 
|| maining, where alone it can reside, in the States 
It will probably 
rtion of our 
|| citizens, or to prohibit a certain kind of property, 
| is a ** needful regulation’’ for the disposal of pub- 
| lic lands. Certainly, such a position could not be 
|| maintained; and those who contend for the power 
| of Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 





have usually relied upon the second source of 
power, the right of acquisition. , 
| Before consideri ow much may be derived 
from that right, it might have been well to exam- 
| ine into its existence, and inquire to whom its ben- 
| efits attach. The power to admit new States into 
| the Union was conferred by the Constitution, but 
| not to acquire territory as such. ‘The former was 
| @ power properly conferred upon a Confederation 
which looked to the addition ane preter the 
tter bel to sovereignty, and can 
| ky wating foe The right to acquire belonged to 
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the States as an inherent right of independent ex- 
jstence—one which attaches to all bodies, animate 

and inanimate. Stones gather accretions, vegeta- 

ples collect increments, animals assimilate food, 

and incorporate it with their bodies: by like oper- | 
ation of this general law, the States, as independent 
sovereigns, had a right to acquire; but the means || 
of acquisition—the war and treaty-making pow- 
ers—were intrusted to the Federal Government. || 
The right to acquire was not delegated, save as the || 
means were to be used by the Federal Government, 


efit of the States, in whose right alone it could be | 
made. The power to govern, as an absolute, ulti- 
mate authority, remains in the States, and their 
agent can only exercise so much of that power as 
has been granted. Our legislation for the terri- | 
tory must, if this view be correct, be drawn from 
the specific grants, and be subject to all the limita- \ 
tions and prohibitions imposed on them by the || 
Constitution. ‘The rule that the right to acquire || 
carries with it the right to govern, receives a mod- | 
ification in its application to the Federal Govern- | 
ment, in this, that it acquires as agent for the || 
States, by the blood or common treasure of the | 
States, or as, in past cases, by a cession for the | 
common benefit of the States, and can, therefore, | 
only govern as authorized by the sovereign owners | 
of the territory. 

The question, then, is reduced to this: has the 
Federal Government, under the grants of the Con- 
stitution, power to prohibit * slavery”’ in the Ter- || 








Terri 


of our Government, have sought in every quarter 


; r | the practice under it. There, though the foreign | 
and therefore the acquisition must inure to the ben- || 


| far as to recognize local legislation, but to admit 


ritories of the United States? The right to prop- | 


erty in slaves being recognized by the Constitution, 
this question is convertible into another: has the | 
General Government the right to exclude particular 


States, an 
vantages to a portion of their citizens? A propo- 
sition so repugnant to justice, so violative of the 
equal rights which every citizen of the United 
States has in the common property, so destructive 
of the equality in privileges and immunities secured 
by the Constitution, would seem to be answered 
byits statement. Yet, palpable as the outrage ap- 
pears, it has been perpetrated in legislative resolu- 


tions by eleven States of the Union, bound by the || 


Federal compact to recognize the coequality of the 
States; and repeatedly asserted by Senators in this 
Chamber, pledged to maintain the Constitution. 
This Federal Government, designed to render more | 
perfect the union of the States, and to promote 





their common defence, is thus to become the most, 


formidable enemy of some, the great seedsman o 
discord among all. 

The union of the States into one Confederacy 
gave no power to destroy local rights of property, 
or to change the condition of persons; but much to 
protect and preserve the existing rights of property 
and relative condition of persons, by extending the 
limits of their recognition, and opierging the pro- 
visions for their security. ‘Thus the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot take ‘ private property,’’ except 
for ** public use,’”? and by making ** just compen- 
sation”’ therefor; the States cannot pass laws to im- 
pair the obligation of contracts; duties cannot be 
imposed on articles of commerce passing from the 
limits of one State to another; nor apprentices, in- 
dented servants, or slaves, by escaping into an- 
other State, be discharged from their obligations 
under the laws of that from which they fled. In 
these and similar instances the Federal Govern- 
ment can do and hasdone much, which is beyond 
the power of a State, to protect and enlarge the 
value of property. ‘To determine what shall be 
property, what the condition of persons, are func- 
tions of sovereignty beyond its delegated authority, 
which can only be exercised by a sovereign State 
within its limits, and beyond that, by the majority 
of States required to amend the Constitution. I 
deny, then, that the Federal Government may say 
to any class of citizens, you shall not emigrate to 
rare which belongs in common to the people 
of the United States; equally deny that it can say 
what property shall be taken into such territory, 
or legislate so as to impair after his arrival in the 
territory, any of the preéxisting rights of the em- 
igrant to the property he may carry with him. 
Many of the reasons and principles presented to 
establish the absence of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exclude slavery from territory belong- 
ing to the United States, bear with like force 


| Looking further to the south, in the valley of the 
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against the second class of opinion—that the pow- _ trappers, adventurers in the forest and in the moun- 
er rests in the territorial inhabitants. Inthe un- tain, whose pursuits and character have least led 
wearied search of those who, from the foundation | them to contemplate, or to value, the forms and 
blessings of civil government. 

Such is the character of the inhabitants of Ore- 
gon; and, if there be little to justify the surrender 


of the highest powers of legisiauion to them, there 
governments were first established in the territo- is still less to warrant it in the character of the 


ries, now the States of the Northwest, a very | inhabitants of those Territories we have recently 
different doctrine obtained, and quite opposite was |, acquired, and which must soon be the subject of 
| governmental organization. There we find a peo- 
inhabitants were mainly those who had taken part || ple educated to opinions and habits hostile to our 
with us in the wars against Great Britain, they | own, mongrels of the Spanish and Indian races, 
were not considered so capable of self-government | inheriting from both the characteristics, pertina- 
as to be intrusted with the powers of local legis- || city, treachery, and revenge, and fresh from con- 
lation, and the restricted governments established || flicts the history and consequences of which are 
in Indiana and Michigan were required to adopt | well calculated to excite the bitterest animosity to- 
the laws of some State of the Union for their rule || wards our citizens and our Government; a peo- 
and government. Thus, in relation to French || ple whose religious prejudices are 80 strong that 
settlers at Vincennes, and Canadian refugees in |; they have recently sought to transfer a large part 
Michigan, it was decided. Now, sir, for whom is || of their country to a foreign colony, for the pur- 
it proposed to reverse the decision, not only so || pose of excluding the immigration of American 

|| citizens, to whom they gave the name of ** Meth- 
the power to pass fundamental laws controlling || odist wolves;’’ morally, socially, and intellect- 
the action of Congress, and determining the fu- | ually degraded to such a degree, that with the 
ture policy and institutions of Oregon? For a || forms of free government, they have never en- 


for the fountains of power by which the sovereign- 
ty of the States might be submerged, this, until 
recently, remained undiscovered. When territorial 


small settlement, composed, to a large extent, of || joyed any of its essential rights. With the writ 


the late dependents of the Hudson’s Bay Com- || of habeas corpus as the established law of the 


pany; subjects of the British Crown; the very || land, citizens were nevertheless transported by or- 
| men who were arrayed against us to dispute our || der of the Central Government across several States 
| right to the soil; the same who, by fraud and vio- | of the Republic, and incarcerated, without question, 


lence, wrested from our citizens their property and | or power to obtain legal redress. Are these the 


possessions on the Columbia river; the same who, || men who shall prescribe the fundamental law of - 


in violation of the faith of our treaty with Great || the land? Shall they determine the rights, privi- 


| Britain for the joint occupancy of Oregon, made || leges, and immunities of the American citizens 
|| regulations the effect of which was to destroy the || who may migrate into that country? Shall they 


species of property from the territory of the United || 
dj thus confine the enjoyment of its ad- || 
| of the 


valuable furs in that portion of the country which || decide with what property one of your citizens, to 
they oan to become exclusively the property || whom you have granted land for services in the 

nited States, whilst they were preserved || war with Mexico, shall be permitted to take pos- 
in that which was expected to pass at a subsequent || session of his grant? If so, the territory we have 
day to the sovereignty of Great Britain. So much |! acquired belongs not to the United States, but to 
for those who formed a large, if not controlling, || the people so recently conquered, now become 
part of this population of Oregon when this policy || sovereign over the rights of our citizens, our laws, 
of excluding slavery was adopted there. Shall || and our Constitution. This opinion in favor of 





| they be permitted to sit in judgment on the consti- |! the sovereignty of territorial inhabitants, of such 


tutional rights of American citizens? Shall they || recent origin and rapid growth, seems to have 
decide the future institutions of our territory? || found an equally rapid decline, and has not, I 
think, sufficient tmportance now to justify me in 
detaining the Senate by further remarks upon 
it. To the citizen who presses beyond the limits 
of civilization to open up to cultivation and settle- 
ment the forest domain of the United States, I have 
always been willing to extend protection and such 
peculiar advantages over other joint owners of the 
common stock as are due to the servites he has 
dorser. Giving them full confidence, so far as their || thus rendered to the common interest. But the 
conduct might be involved in any contest for the || civil rights, the political principles of our Govern- 
interest or honor of our common country, there || ment, are not to be transferred to those who shall 
arises from the question before us an inquiry of a |) be first in the race to reach newly-acquired posses- 
very different nature. I have said that the power || sions, or who shall by accident be found upon 
to prohibit the introduction into Oregon of slavery, || them. To point this opinion by a single applica- 
as recognized under the Constitution, is such con- || tion, I will refer to a large body of American citi- 
trol over property and persons as can only be ex- || zens, who, under the control of religious en- 
ercised by sovereignty. If this be correct, the | thusiasm, have gone beyond the limits of State 
proposition to leave the whole subject to the terri- || jurisdiction to found a sectarian colony in the un- 
torial inhabitants is equivalent to acknowledging || explored. wilderness of the Tlamath lake. My 
them to be sovereign over the territory. If they || remarks will, of course, be understood to apply to 
are so, by their own right, then it is not * territory the Mormons, and I[ introduce the case to ask if 
belonging to the United States.”’ If it be territory || any one is prepared to welcome the consequences 
of the United States, Congress has no right to || to civil and religious liberty which would flow 
surrender the sovereignty of the States over it; || from the exercise of sovereignty by them over the 
no right to intrust to other hands the formation of || country of which they may take possession? . 

the institutions which are in future to characterize || I now pass to the third source cf power from 
it. In connection, however, with this proposition, || which it is claimed the right may be deri¥ed to 
I have spoken of one portion of the territorial in- || exclude slavery from a Territory of the United 
habitants as men having no claim upon our confi- || States: The inviolability of the law as it exists at 
dence, and suggested that there were other inquiries || the period of acquisition. 

than those connected with their patriotism which Did I seek protection under a principle which I 
required consideration in relation to the other por- || believe to be Wrong, I would concede this point to 
tion of the settlers in Oregon. Are they statesmen? || those who make it, because I hold it to be conela- 
Have they such political experience and wisdom || sive against them in the case of Oregon. That 
that the settled practice of the country should be || Territory, whether derived from France as a part 
changed in order that they may fix the fundamental || of Louisiana, by the treaty of 1803, or from Spain 
principles on which their future institutions shall || as a part of the vusrepeler of Mexico, in 1819, 
rest; that they may lay the corner-stone of that || would, by the application of this rule, be slave 
republican edifice which isin after time to overlook || territory, that institution having existed under the 
the Pacific? Or are they, as we have heretofore || laws of both France and Spain, in the provinces, 
believed them, missionaries of religion, whose || and at the dates referred to. If, then, the law ex- 
studies have been devoted to subjects which, how- |) isting at the date of acquisition be inviolable, the 
ever high and holy, have not been those which || case is closed. Those who have set this mine, 
would qualify them for the labor of forming tem- || have sprung it to their own destruction. But, be- 
poral governments? And, beyond this, traders, '' lieving this to be wrong in fact, I claim no advan- 


Willamette, we find, it is true, settlements of Amer- 
ican citizens, on whose patriotism and love for the 
States from which they are distant wanderers, we 
can safely rely. They are American citizens—a 
name which all who are born beneath the flag of 
our Union must cherish with such affection and 
pride that their bond of allegiance needs no en- 
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tage from it. ‘The progress of humanity softening 


the rigors of war, has constantly modified and | 


restricted the rights of the conqueror; it has gone 
so far as to leave the municipal regulations, the 
private rights of property, and existing relations 
of persons, undisturbed. The laws are permitted 
to remain, so far as they do not conflict with the 
rights of the conqueror, not so much to satisfy a 
supposed claim of the conquered, as to prevent 
anarchy, to promote order, and to preserve the 


necessary relations in society until the new sov- | 


ereign shall give other laws to the country. The 
object for which such continuance of existing laws 
is permitted, clearly marks the limitation of their 
effect to the existing condition of those who inhabit 
the territory. ‘To extend it beyond this, 80 as to 
affect the property or personal rights of those by 
whom the territory has been acquired, either by 
conquest or purchase, would be to render the ac- 
quisition nugatory, and present the absurdity of 
sovereignty without jurisdiction, of a conqueror 
made subject by hisconquest. The laws of Spain, 
or of Mexico, if they should remain paramount 
in the territory acquired from either, would exclude 
a large portion of our citizens, and many kinds of 
property which are articles of free commerce 
among the States. 
would never submit to restraint on their religious 
worship. ‘Fhe monopolies of Mexico, and the 
free trade throughout the United States, guarantied 
by the Constitution, could not exist together. The 
power to exclude one species of property can be 
no better founded than that to exclude any other; 


the Constitution protects all which it recognizes, | 


or none. ‘Those who contend that the laws of 
Mexico will prevent the introduction of slaves, as 
held among us, into California and New Mexico, 
have not shown why the same laws, by their 


course of reasoning, will not exclude the introduc- | 


tion of tobaceo, Believing that the principles and 
guarantees of the Constitution extend over all 


territory belonging to the United States, and that || 


all laws violative of either are abrogated by the 
act of acquisition, it imports to me nothing by 
what authority such laws were passed. To those 
who hold that municipal laws are to be held sacred, 
I commend inquiry as to the character of the laws 
prohibiung slavery in Mexico. ‘They are not 
municipal, but general laws: were not passed by 
the State Legislatures, but by the Central Gov- 
ernment, and, | have been informed, in opposition 


to the wishes of the northern and eastern States |! 
The Central Government, | 


of that Republic, 
against which we have waged war, from which as 
indemnity for long-continued flagrant wrongs we 
have taken territory, will surely not be permitted 
to leave its legislation over the country we have 
acquired, as a form on which its institutions are to 
be moulded. Shall the citizen, who, rejoicing in 
the extended domain of his country, migrates to 
its newly acquired territory, find himself shorn of 
the property he held under the Constitution by 
the laws of Mexico? Shall the soldier who locates 
his grant in California find himself under the au- 
thority he had contributed to conquer? Shall the 
widow and the erphan of him who died in his 


country’s quarrel, be excluded from the acquisi- | 


tion obtained in part by his blood, unless they 
will subsnit to the laws of the power he bled and 
died to subdue? Never, never! Reason and jus- 
tice, constitutional right and national pride, com- 
bine to forbid the supposition. 

i have thus presented my view of the three 
sources from which it is claimed to draw the 
power to — slavery in territory of the United 
States. From the considerations presented, my 
conclusion is, that it cannot properly be dene in 
either of the modes proposed; that, not being 
among the delegated powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or necessary to the exercise of any of its 
grants, Congress cannot pass a law for that pur- 
pose; that the Territorial Government is subordi- 
nate to the Federal Government, from which it 
derives its authority and support, and that neither 
separately nor united can they invade the undele- 
gated sovereignty of the States over their territory; 
that the laws of a former proprietor, so far as they 
conflict with the principles of the Constitution, are 
abrogated by the fact of acquisition; that territory 
of the United States is the property of all the peo- 
ple of the United States; that sovereignty of the 


territory remains with them until it is admitted ag 





The mass of our citizens | 








‘| an independent State into the Union; and. that 
| each citizen of the United States has an equal right 
to migrate into such territory, carrying with him 
/any species of property recognized by the Con- 
stitution, until sovereignty attaches to the Terri- 


tory by its becoming a State, or until the sovereign | 


|| States, by agreement or by compact, shall regu- 
late specifically the character of property which 
| shall be admitted into any particular Territory. 
| Against such conclusions, those who take an oppo- 
site view of this question have cited precedents 


ruleof construction. Nor am I prepared.to admit, 
either on this or other occasions, the binding force 
of precedent over the legislation of Congress. I 
_ yield to it such authority as is due to the wisdom 
and purity of those by whom it was established; 
more than this it cannot claim. In referring to 


the early legislation of Congress in relation to | 


| "Ferritories, | have not been able to perceive the 
general application of more than one principle, 
which is, that a Territory, politically considered, 
should be treated as an embryo State; therefore, 


the guards thrown around it have been mainly | 
| those which would prepare it fora republican form | 


of government, this being the only restriction 
which Congress is authorized to impose on the 
constitution of a new State at the period of its 
_ admission into the Union. In the organization of 
territorial governments in the earlier days of our 
Republic, we find no attempts by Congress to 
legislate for them. Where powers of legislation 
| were not conferred upon the territorial inhabitants, 
their laws were to be adopted from the statutes of 
some State in the Union; and, to show that no 


claim was set up by the Federal Government to || 


regulate property or change the condition of per- 
sons, | would refer to the States formed out of 
the Northwest Territory, over which the often- 
| cited ordinance of 1787 was extended. There we 
| find, notwithstanding the provisions of that ordi- 
nance, that slavery continued to exist, as to some 
extent it still exists, in the State of Illinois. In 
the act of 1793, passed to carry out the ordi- 
nance of 1787, the following language occurs: 
‘« Where a person held to labor in any of the 
| * United States, or in either of the Territories on 
* the northwest or south of the Ohio, under the law 
| * thereof,”’ &c., which is a distinetaecognition by 
| Congress of the existence of slavery in the terri- 
|| tory covered by the ordinance of 1787, and is con- 
| clusive against the pretension here set up, that by 


| the ordinance of 1787 the power to prohibit slaver 
in the Territories was claimed, exercised, and 
' mitted. The whole extent and force of precedents 
/upon this subject have been so fully and ably in- 
_ vestigated by others who have spoken on the same 
side of the subject with myself, that I will not pur- 
sue this branch of the investigation further. I 
therefore dismiss it with the remark, that what- 
ever of validity they possess is to be drawn from 
the idea that each was a compact ratified by the 
acquiescence of the States, and can have no other 
application than to the particular case for which 
/each was formed. There is, however, a marked 
|| difference vetween territory acquired by jointefforts 
/ or common treasure of the States and that which 
‘| was derived by the cession of a particular State. 
| In the former case the sovereignty attaches to the 
| States of the Union by the fact of acquisition, and 
| no other functions could be vested in the Congress 
| than those derived from the Constitution. In the 
| latter, sovereignty and jurisdiction could be trans- 
| ferred in any form which it might please the giver 
and the receiver to adopt. If, then, Virginia or 
| Georgia has conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
| ment higher powers than would necessarily belong 
to its character of trustee for the public domain, it 


would be ed over territory acquired in com- 
mon by the States. Thus, the legislation in one 
case would form no precedent fur the other, be- 
cause of the different sources of authority. In this 
connection, I will notice a position taken by the 
Senator from Massachusetts in relation to the ces- 
| sion made by Virginia of the territory northwest 
| of the Ohio river. He assumes that it was made 
‘| to preserve the existing ratio between the slave 


| could not thence be inferred that equal powers 
| 
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to sustain their positions. In the long course of | 
years, and under the widely-differing circum- | 
| stances of the various cases which have arisen, | 
the practice of our Government has not been so | 
uniform as in my judgment to furnish any settled | 
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|| and non-slaveholding States. If, sir, | have the 
|| history of that transaction aright, it was founded 
|| On far more noble considerations—upon motives 
|| alike honorable and patriotic in the State which 
‘| ceded.and in those which demanded the cession: jt 
_ was to preserve that just relation between the con. 
|| federates which was deemed essential to preserve 
|| the equality of the States, the prosperity, the per. 
petuity, and the harmony of the Union. 

The States of Maryland and Delaware objected 
to the Articles of Confederation because of the im. 
mense territory held by Virginia, maintaining that 
it gave her a controlling power which might be 
destructive of the prosperity of the smaller States, 
as it would be subversive of the equality essential 
to the confederacy of sovereigns. In the act of 
New Jersey for ratifying the Articles of Confed- 
eration this objection was noticed, and their dele- 
gates instructed to sign the articles, ‘in the firm 
| reliance that the candor and justice of the several 
| States will, in due time, remove, as far as possible, 
|| the inequality which now subsists.’’ The Legis. 
lature of Delaware passed resolutions, one of which 
contained the following: 


“That this State thinks it necessary, for the peace and 
safety of the States to be included in the Union, that a 
moderate extent of limits should be assigned for such of 
those States as claim to the Mississippi or South Sea,” &c, 

In 1779, the delegates from Maryland laid be- 
fore Congress the instructions of their General As- 
_ sembly. That paper was an able argument against 
| the propery and justice of the extensive claims of 
,| some of the States to the western territory—strong- 
|| ly exhibited the political and financial evil which 
|, would probably result from the admission of them, 
| and, after asserting the right of all the thirteen 
| States to the unpeopled territory as a common 
| property, declared: 
i| We have coolly and dispassionately considered the sub- 
| ject; we have weighed probable inconveniences and hard- 
| ships, against the sacrifice of just essential rights, and do 
i instruct you not to agree to the Confederation unless an 

article or articles be added thereto in conformity with our 
|| declaration.” 

It does not appear that any question of domestic 
|| institutions influenced the action of the States 
|| upon this subject; indeed, an opposite conclusion 
| is forced upon us by the character of the parties 
|| by whom the cession of this territory was insisted 
‘| on. Slave States cannot be supposed to have in- 
|| sisted on a cession of territory, that the power of 
| the non-slave States should be increased. Who 
|| then looked to the ignoble war of sections, which 
|| it has been our shame and misfortune to witness? 
‘Who then would have consented to any measure 
|, which looked to the reproduction of that inequal- 
| ity, the revival of that interference with the do- 
|| mestic affairs of the States, which had caused the 
| revolution? 

| The reason most strongly wee was, the injury 
likely to result to some from the disproportionate 
| power of others; the object most sought was, the 
security which would result from equality. In 
| keeping with these, the Congress of the Confed- 
‘eration, in 1780, took into consideration the ad- 
| dresses of the different States on the subject of the 
western territory, and recommended to— 


| 
| 
| 
} 
j 
} 
| 


“Those States which can remove the embarrassments 
respecting the western country, a liberal surrender of a por- 
tion of their territorial claims, since they cannot be pre- 
served entire without @ndangering the stability of the Gen- 
eral Confederacy.”’ 


And, 

Resolved, “ That it be earnestly recommended to thee 
States who have claims to the western country to pass such 
laws, and give their delegates in Congress such powers, as 
may effectually remove the only obstacles to a final ratifica- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation.” 

By force of such appeals, urged by the conviction 
that it was necessary to place the Federal Union on 
a permanent basis, and to make it acceptable to all 
its members, Virginia, with that devotion to the 
common good which became the land of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, ceded her rich birthright, the 
vast territory from which has arisen the five north- 
western States of our Union. This surrender of 
individual interest to the general welfare—this con- 
cession to secure the tranquillity of the States, 
marked by a dignity and patriotism in the contem- 
plation of which paltry struggles for political ad- 


measure for the apportionment of strength to the 
slave and free States, as contending parties. With 
what probability can it be argued that Maryland 


Sitter 


would demand or Virginia give for such a purpose? 








vantage should be forgotten, is now cited as a 
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No, sir, it was fraternity, not strife—it was the neglected; the right has been obstructed; slaves been reared amidst it; then would cease the moral 
neral good, not sectional advantage—it was the | have been torn from their masters, when exercis- and intellectual progress of the slave; then would 
sovereignty, the equality, and the prosperity of | ing the fightof every American citizen to passfrom steadily diminish the feelings promouve of eman- 
all the States, for which the men of the Revolution one part of the Union to another; the magistracy | cipation, and the power to effect it. Jc has been 
made their sacrifices, both of war and of peace. It | have stood silent when these outrages were per- from the association with a more elevated race that 
was to perfect the Confederation, to remove the || petrated, and the legislation of three States, instead | the African has advanced; it has been from their 
distrust and dissatisfaction of slaveho!ding States, || of looking to prevention and punishment of said | mutually kind offices that the master has in many 
that Virginia ceded the North western Territory to | cases in future, have enacted laws best calculated | instances liberated his slave as a mark of affection. 
the common stock of the Union. And thisact of | to magnify the evil. Even here, in the course of | For this association and for this feeling, it is re- 
magnanimity, of generous confidence, is now cited | debate, it has been asserted that, to carry a slave quired that there should not be a great dispropor- 
as authority against those who were weakened by | out of the limits of the jurisdiction of a State in | tion in the number of the races where they reside 
it, Nor is it in this ease alone that the South may | which slavery is recognized, emancipates him. If) together. The power to emancipate must depend 
complain of such injuries and unfair construction. — that were true, the recognition of slavery by the | upon property considerations and upon public poli- 
In every instance concession has been made the | Constitution would be a nullity. The master who, | cy conjointly. A large community of free men 
basis of aggression, and the language of concilia-| in discharge of a duty to the Government, should | would have the pecumary ability to emancipate a 
tion has been answered by objurgation and abuse. || enter an arsenal or dock-yard under the exclusive | small number of slaves; the reverse would ve be- 
The right to representation in proportion to popu- jurisdiction of the United States, would thereby | yond their power. Upon a large territory, a few 
jation was waived so far in relation to slaves as to lose the right to property in his slave. Or, if he | blacks might be turned loose without injury to the 
exclude two-fifths of their number, yet those who | should sail from Norfolk to New Orleans, by going | progress of society; but on a small territory, a large 
have the advantage of this concession, those who | to sea he would pass beyond the jurisdiction of a | number of blacks could only be released by sur- 
deny that there can be property in persons, are State, and thus incur the forfeiture. Beyond the | rendering the country to them. If, then, as pro- 
those who attack this compromise of the Consti- limits of a State, whether in territory or on the | posed, slavery, as it exists among us, should be 
tution, and denounce it as an unequal privilege be- | deck of an American vessel, the Constitution and | confined to the States in which it now exists, the 
stowed on the property of the South. The par- laws of the United States follow our citizens and | consequence will be, not its extinguishment, but 
tial representation of slaves is in accordance with | protect their property. The recognition of slavery | its perpetuation, Each State, when it finds within 
their mixed character, being both persons and by the Constitution, therefore, presents a case aris- | Its borders as many Africans as safety and policy 
property; but with much more reason might it be | ing here,in a very different view from one in Great | will permit, will enact laws to prevent their further 
contended that they were entitled to full represent- | Britain. The difference destroys the value of the | introduction; the tide which has flowed regularly 
ation in the Federal Government than to no repre- || argument based on British practice and analogy. | on from New England to Texas will be checked, 
sentation atall. Indeed, if the South had yielded | Eleven States of the Union have spoken through | and they will thenceforward continuego accumus 
no claim to full representation in proportion to the || their Legislatures against the further extension of | late, and when they reach the density which ren- 
number of slaves, how could those who deny that | slavery, with the clearly-indicated, sometimeseven | ders involuntary labor no longer profitable, they 
there can be property in persons resist such claim? | expressed, intention thus to prepare the way for a | must still be heid, from the impolicy of liberating 
Population is the basis and the measure of Federal || more direct and fatal attack upon the institutions | them in the country and the inability to send them 
representation. Representatives are assigned to | of the South. When we are told that slavery is | away—the later increasing ina compound ratio, 
numbers, not to white men, nor to citizens, ror to || an ‘immense moral and political evil, which ought | because the augmentation of number will bring 
voters. Each State fixes its own standard of citi- || to be abolished as soon as that end can be proper- | with it a diminution of profit from their labor. 
zenship, and no State has a right to inquire what || ly and constitutionally attained;”? when we are | Gentlemen have spoken of the spirit of the age 
amount of political privileges are enjoyed, or what || admonished of the design ‘‘to resist the admission || as opposed to slavery. Sir, | think there is no 
may be the condition of the inhabitants of another. || of any new State into the Union while tolerating | foundation for the presumption of moral change, 
The partial representation of slaves isa compro- || slavery,’’ he must be blind indeed who does not || but that all the changed action which has occurred 
mise of the Constitution, a concession made to || see the purpose, by thus forbidding the growth of || is referable to density of population. It may be 
northern delegates who opposed their representa- | the slaveholding States, and devoting all our vast || taken as a general rule, that involuntary service is 
tion on the ground that they were chattels. The — territorial domain to the formation of those in || less profitable than voluntary labor; and there is a 
argument is changed, but the opposition continues. | which slavery is forbidden, to obtain in the future | singular uniformity in the degree of density at 
There is another concession which has been often | such preponderance of free States as will enable | which, in different countries, it has been abandon- 
referred to in this debate, the Missouri compro- || them constitutionally to amend the compact of our | ed—the villeinage of England and the serfdom of 


mise. ; | Union, and strip the South of the guarantees it | Russia both becoming a burden wo proprietors at 
With the right to extend slavery into any por- | gives. w f ‘ | the same point; thatis, when the population reached 
tion of the territory of Louisiana, secured by the || _ If factious opposition and sectional disregard of || the point of forty persons to the square mile. But 


treaty of acquisition, there was, nevertheless, a || the common good have been able thus to obliterate || our slaves are a distinct race, physically differing 
fierce resistance against the admission of Missouri | the great landmarks—equality among the States || so much from ourselves that no one can look to 
into the Union as a slaveholding State. During || and non-interference with domestic affairs—in so || their emancipation without connecting with it the 
its territorial condition the right had been unques- || brief and such partial enjoyment of power, how || idea of removal, separation of the races. When 
tioned—the controversy only arising in view of the | can we expect moderation and forbearance when || they cease to be profitable, we cannot, like the 
political power which would attach to a sovereign | swelled toa three-fourths majority? ‘Those who | ancient Britons in the case of their villeins, say, 
State. I will not dwell upon the nugatory char- | seek to appropriate our Territories to the exclu- ! Be free, and see, with the announcement, ail cause 
acter of any law which should attempt to control | sive formation of non-slaveholding States, must |! for distinction cease. Therefore, it is to be ob- 
the domestic institutions of a State, but pass to the | not hope by catch-words and abusive epithets || served, that those States of oar Union which have 
result of this controversy about the admission of | against slavery to conceal their real purpose, the || passed acts of emancipation have first found them- 





Missouri. Again, the South, in the spirit of con- |) political aggrandizement of the North. __ || selves nearly rid of the caste, or made their laws 
cession which had marked the conduct of her sons || Was their object the benefit of the slaves; did | prospective and so remote that this result would 
ata former period, surrendered their unquestioned | they seek, as a paramount object, their emancipa- | be reached before the act went into operation. 

and unquestionable right to extend slavery over | tion, the policy would certainly be the reverse— || With what justice or propriety do those whe 


the whole of that territory which had been acquired || instead of confining, to disperse them. Nothing || have availed themselves of the demand for their 
under the name of Louisiana, and agreed, except | can be more plain than that, if confined to a smail || slaves in the more southern and sparsely settled 
Within the limits of Missouri, to confine it to the || space, they must accumulate in the hands of a || States, now insist upon closing the door against 
south side of the parallel of latitude 36° 30’ north. || few, and, if dispersed, that they must have many || their egress to newer countries, as the white popas 


Again was sectional interest abandoned to the hope || masters. Whatever there is of harshness arises | Jation, gathering behind them, would press them’* 


} 


from their accumulation, so that the master and 


still further on? They have sold their slaves when 
| slave are necessarily separated, and the latter nares they ceased to be profitable, and slavery became 
| under the authority of a hired agent. Whi 


st the || to thema sin of horrid enormity when the property 
| number owned by one person is small, he has im- | wag,transferred from themselves to their brother, 
| mediate charge of them; from their daily inter- || Therefore they will confine it to the country in 
| course, permanent connection, and real identity of | which it now exists, and deprive others of the 
| interest, arise those kindly relations usual in such | 
condition. The power to oppress dependents ex- | 
| ists in all countries, and bad men everywhere abuse 
| 


of permanently establishing tranquillity in the 
Union. If that hope is now to be destroyed, it 
will be by those who derived all the benefit from 
the compromise—not by those who waived by it 
a portion of their rights, and who are now willing 
to extend its provisions, if fairly applied, to all 
other territory, though the division which would 
thence follow would give to the South less than a 
fourth of the territory which would fall to the 
North. In the compromises of the Constitution, 
and the concessions which have followed its adop- 
tion, the advantages have mainly accrued to the 
North; yet the South has steadily and faithfully 
observed them. Can as much be said of the North? 
The Constitution recognizes the institution of sla- 
very, which thence acquired a general, instead of 











|| means used by themselves, and which forms the 
only practi mode of getting rid of it. To 
those who are sincere in their profeasions of a wish 
to banish slavery from the United States, and feel 
it is only to be effected by the voluntary action of 
those among whom it exists, I say, leave your 
territories — and let the white race, as it flows 
| in from the th, gradually, by its greater energy 
and intelligence, bear the African race before it to 
| regions unsuited to the labor of the white man, as 
| the tide bears the foam to the shore, and gives back 
to the beach the things which are its own. 
The Senator from Vermont objects to the intro- 


i 

the power. In no relation which labor bears to 
capital is such oppression better guarded against 
than in that of master and slave. There isin it all 
which naturally excites the forbearance and kind- 

| ness of the generous and the d; and, this fail- | 
ing, there are considerations of interest, of pecuni- | 
which do not exist in cases of hired laborers. To 
confine slavery to a small district would go further 

| than any other means to strip it of its kind paternal 


ary advantage, to restrain the sordid and the vicious, | 
8 previous merely local character. It was made 
the duty of the State authorities to deliver up fugi- 
tive slaves to their owners, and the free commerce 
among the States secured to each citizen, was a 
prohibition against State legislation to disturb the 
right of the master to pass from one State to an- 
other with his slave property. The duty has been 





character; when the master would no longer know || duction of slave property into Territories, and says 
his slave, when the overseer would have the pro- || it should not be forced upon an infant community, 
prietor’s power, then would disappear many of || but left to be adopted, if they desire it, when they 
the features which commend it to those who have || have power to organize an independent govern- 
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ment. I have expressed my opinion of the con- || 


stitutional rights of the holders of that property, 
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| general welfare of the Confederacy. Now, when 


and distinctly stated that I desire no Congressional || like hazard and difficulty surround us, it is my 


legislation beyond that which is necessary to secure | 


those rights. 
slavery is our main position, and is equally opposed 
to force for or against it. 

So far from perceiving the propriety of exclu- 
ding slaves from infant communities, as urged in 
this debate, the experience of our pioneers, the 
condition of those who first grapple with the diffi- 
culty of taming the wilderness, furnishes a forci- 
ble illustration of the truth of the relation | have 
attempfed to show exists between involuntary serv- 


itude and density of population. The hard ne- | 


cessity which maintains the power of capital over 
labor in old setded couniries, is not known among 
the forest adventurers. The bond between the 


employer and the servant is therefore so weak, that || 


in the first settlement of a country, more than at 


any subsequent period, would involuntary servi- | 
tude be advantageous and desirable, 1 can readily || 


conceive that slaves would be taken into countries 
where they would cease to be profitable as soon as 
other labor flowed in. Such instances have oc- 


curred in our northern Territories, and early eman- | 


cipation was the result. Why is it assumed that 
slavery degrades labor, and its presence excludes 
the white laborer? It may be true as regards the 


whites and free blacks of the North, that they will | 
not toil together: there is rivalry between them. | 


But if thence a conclusion is drawn that the same 


} i . i . y . : > i j j | . . 
condition exists in the slave States, it is false in || slaveholding States; or, in other words, to weaken 


| (who can doubt finally to destroy?) slave insti- | 


reasoning and in fact. Slaves are capital; and, in 
the mind of the master, there can be no contest be- 


tween capital and labor—the contest from which so || up, but the thirst for power goes step by step in 


much of human suffering and oppression has arisen, 
In slave States there is an equality among white 
men which cannot exist where the same race fill the 
places of master and menial. The white laborer 
is elevated by having a caste below him. That he 


would not be excluded from territory by the pres- || 


1] 


ence of slaves, the constant emigration to the South 
from the non-slave States conclusively establishes. 


| 
| 
} 


1 


| the Union worth preserving, it must be a primary 
| object to give peace and security to its members, 
| The pure and wise men who formed our Republic 
|| foresaw, what events have so clearly demonstrated, 
|| that these objects were only to be certainly attained 
by approximating oqentey among the sections, 
and leaving all domestic affairs entirely to the con- 
trol of the States. This policy has been generally 
adhered to, by admitting alternately slave and non- 
slaveholding States into the Union, aod by aflirm- 
|| ing in solemn manner, at different periods in our 
| history, the restricted character and general pur- 
|, poses of our Federal Government. ‘Thus, on the 
6th of January, 1838, the Senate of the United 
States, by a vote of thirty-one to eleven— 


tempts by one portion of the Union to use it as an instru- 
| ment of attack upon the domestic institutions of another, or 
t® weaken or destroy such institutions.”’ 

But ten years have passed since this declaration 
was made, yet mark how great has been the ad- 


| vance of aggression on the constitutional guaran- | 

tees and principles of our compact as at that day | 
It is openly asserted, as a principle of | 
action, that slaves shall be confined to the territory | 


admitted. 


upon which they are now located, not for their 
benefit, but for the political advantage of the non- 


tutions. No longer is the claim to humanity set 


|| this aggression with hostility to the Afriean race. 


'| The Senator from New York, (Mr. Dix,] my 
| friend who sits near me—and I-do not use the 
|| phrase in a merely complimentary sense—in op- 
| posing the extension of slavery to wider limits, 
uses the following language: 


“The tendency of the human race is to increase in a 
compound ratio of the extent and productiveness of the sur- 


No, sir; it is for no such reason that the present |) face on which itis sustained. * * * The multiplication of the 


position is taken, 


human species is governed by laws as inflexible and certain 


o . oi. . 1 hic 2 2 i 2 
This opposition to slavery is political, and rapid || *° those which govern the reproduction of vegetable life. 


are the strides it is making in aggression. The 
mighty State of New York is now convulsed to 
its centre. Men who were justly entitled to the 
appellation of statesmen, in its most dignified 


and trust, are now, identified with a movement at | 
war with justice, at war with the Constitution, and | 
which, disturbing the tranquillity of to-day, will, | 


if not checked in its onward progress, reach dis- 
union to-morrow. The time is not remote when 
an abolition meeting could not have been held in 
New York; but it has become political, and there- 
fore this new form of the monster. Duty, frater- 
nity, faith, give way, and masses worship the idol 


without the fanaticism which alone could excuse | 
With political abolitionists, what | 


the apostacy. ' 
argument can avail? The security, the prosperity, 


the growth of a section only is considered; and all | 


which would benefit those to whom they believe | 
their interest opposed, must find therefrom resist- | 


ance. Theirs is the policy so deeply and sadly | 


deprecated by Mr. Jeflerson, when he spoke of a 
geographical line coinciding with a marked prin- 
ciple, moral and political, which every new irrita- 
tion would mark deeper and deeper, Theirs is the 
policy which Mr. Monroe described in his letter 
to Mr. Jefferson as ‘an effort to give such a shape 
to our Union as would secure the dominion over 
it to its eastern section.’’ That patriot statesman, 
in the same letter, as a justification for the treaty 
by which Texas was surrendered, describes the 
sectional struggle which existed at the time. as so 
fierce and uncompromising that it was necessary 
for the internal peace to make the sacrifices of the 
treaty, and draws from the contest the conclusion, 
**that the further acquisition of territory to the 
west and south involves difficulties of an internal 
nature which menace the Union itself.’’ This let- 
ter of Mr. Monroe, taken in connection with that 


* * * T believe it may be satisfactorily shown that the free 
black population in the northern States does not increase 
| by its own inherent force. * * * Under the most favorable 
circumstances it is and must continue to be an inferior caste 
in the North. * * * A class thus degraded will not multiply. 


; ; || This is the first stage of retrogradation. The second almost 
sense, who have filled the highest stations of honor | om 


certainly follows. it will not be reproduced; and in a few 
generations tbe process of extinction is performed.’? 

And this is the moral teaching of those who 
assume to be our pastors, and offer their vicarious 
repentance for the sins of slavery. With surprise 
and horror I heard this announcement of a policy 
which seeks, through poverty and degradation, 
the extinction of a race of human beings domesti- 
cated among us. We, sir, stand in such a rela- 
tion to that people as creates a feeling of kindness 
and protection. We have attachments which have 
grown with us from childhood—to the old servant 
| who nursed us in infancy, to the man who was 
the companion of our childhood, and the not less 
tender regard for those who have been reared under 
our protection. To hear their extinction treated 
as a matter of public policy or of speculative phi- 
ane arouses Our sympathy and our indigna- 
tion. If I believed slavery to be the moral, social, 
and political evil which it is described; if | believed 
the advantage of rendering our population homo- 
geneous to be as great as itis asserted, not then— 
no, nor if both were ten times greater—would I 
be reconciled to such a policy for such a purpose. 

It has been usual for southern men to decline 





any discussion about the institution of domestic | 


slavery, in the midst of which they have grown 
up, and of which they may be supposed to know 
something, however vituperative and unfounded 
the accusations made against it. Agreeing in the 
general propriety of this course, | nevertheless 
propose on this occasion to depart from the ordi- 





nary practice. The question is forced upon us by 
| our northern brethren to such extent that silence, 
| if persevered in, might be construed into admission 


of Mr. Jefferson, to which it was a reply, shows || of the truth of their accusations. In debates of 


how deep-seated and extreme was the opposition 


Congress, by the press, by Legislatures of the 


at that day to the growth and prosperity of the || States, in the pulpit, and in primary assemblies, it 


southern and western sections of the Union. From 
the hazard which then impended over us we were 
saved by the patriotic devotion of those northern 


has become customary to denounce slavery as a 


political evil; as a burden on the Government; as 


the sin and opprobrium of the nation; as destruc- 


men who sacrified themselves for the peace and 


“ Resolved, That it is the sulemn duty of the Government | 
to resist, to the extent of its constitutional power, all at- || 
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eee 
Senate. 


Pe a 
| tive of good order and human advancement; ag a 
| blighting curse on the section where it eXists, and 


| a gangrene, extending its baleful influence to eve 


) | pride and comfort to believe that like sacrifices, if || portion of the Union. Now, sir, upon w 
Non- interference with the subject of || necessary, will be made. To those who consider yaar pen whet de 


| these assumptions rest? Have we been less faith. 
| ful as citizens? Have riots, conflagrations, or de. 
} struction of private property, been more frequent 
| in the slave than in the non-slave States? oo 
| their churches been less harmonious, their divines 
| less pious, their statesmen less eminent, their go]. 
| diers less efficient than yours? If not, then wh 
| this unwarrantable denunciation—why this un. 
founded assumption? If it be a sin, you are not 
otherwise involved than by your connection with 
| its introduction; with its existence you have noth. 
|ing todo. As owners of the commercial marine 
| you were the importers of Africans; you sold 
them in the South; you are parties to a compact 
which recognizes them as a property throughout 
_the United States, and secures to their owners 
rights which, but for the Confederation, would 
have been local. Show, then, your repentance, if 
you feel any, for having contributed to the increase 
of this property, by observing the obligations im- 
posed by the circumstances of the case upon you, 
and the rights recognized in the fundamental, par- 
amount law of our Union. The Constitution did 
not create the institution of domestic slavery; it 
was no part of the object for which it was formed 
to determine what should be property, but an im- 
portant portion of its duty to generalize and pro- 
tect the rights of citizens beyond the limits of State 
jurisdiction. From this duty has arisen all the 
intermediate acts in relation to slave property; 
yet, at thia late period of the practice under our 
Constitution, Senators assert that slavery is so 
purel local, that if a master pass with his slave 
|| into the limits of a State or Territory where such 
property is not recognized by local law, the slave 
y that act becomes free. This is in keeping with 
the legislation of those States in which the legal 
and constitutional obligations to surrender fugitive 
slaves have been nullified. It is in keeping with 
|| the repeated declaration here, made with the con- 
descending air of a sovereign granting a favor, that 
| there is no intention to interfere with slavery as it 
| exists in the States, but that its further extension 
cannot be permitted. : 
Do Senators forget that this Government is but 





the agent, the creature of the States; that it derives 
its powers from them; not they their rights and 
| institutions from it? Slavery existed in the States 
| before the formation of the Constitution; it needed 
/no guarantee within their limits; its recognition 
_ beyond this was part of the more perfect Union, 
| as its protection against all enemies whomsoever 
| is part of the common defence for which that Con- 
| stitution was adopted. There is nota more prom- 
| inent feature in the federal compact than the pro- 
| hibition to the States to interfere with commerce. 
|| But if a citizen of Maryland cannot pass through 
|| Pennsylvania or Ohio, on his way to Kentucky or 
|| Missouri, without submitting his property to the 
| tests of those States through which he is merely 
'| travelling, the right to free commerce among the 
| States has no practical value. The right to unin- 
| terrupted transit is not varied by the character of 
| the property—the power is the same, whether the 
uestion arise upon aslave or a bale of goods, 
There is no discretionary power; and a.total pro- 
hibition would be less offensive than an invidious 
distinction, claiming to spring from a moral supe- 
riority. Each State is responsible for its own in- 
stitutions—the sovereignty and coequality of all 
| the States forbid the idea of moral mnpenenied 
/on the part of one for the acts of another. 
slavery be a sin, it is not yours. It doesnot rest 
upon your action for its origin, or your consent 
for its existence. It is a common-law right to 
property in the service of man; it traces back to 
the earliest Government of which we have any 
knowledge, either among Jews or Gentiles. Its 
origin was Divine decree—the curse upon the 
graceless son of Noah. Slavery was regulated by 
the laws given through Moses to the Jews. Slaves 
| were to be of the heathen, and with their offspring 
| to descend by inheritance: thus, in the main par- 
ticulars, being identical with the institution as it 








Noah that Japhet should be greatly extended, that 
he should dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
should be his servant. Wonderfully haa the 
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exists among us. It was foretold of the sons of 
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phecy been fulfilled; and here, in our own coun- 
try, is the most striking example. When the 
Spaniards discovered America they found it in the 
ssession of the ‘*Indians;” many tribes were 





enslaved, but the sons of Shem were not doomed | 
to bondage; they were restless, discontented, and | 


liberated, because they were unprofitable. Their 
laces were supplied by the sons of Ham, brought 


across the broad Atlantic for this purpose; they | 


came to their destiny, and were useful and con- 
tented. Over the greater part of the continent 
Japhet now sits in the tents of Shem, and in ex- 
tensive regions Canaan is his servant. Let those 
who pessess the best opportunity to judge, the 
men who have grown ap in the presence of slave 
jnstitutions, as they exist in the United States, 
say, if their happiness and usefulness do not prove 
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perpetuate slavery even beyond its natural term in | sold them as chattels in the slave-markets, and you 


| the States where it now exists. 


When the colonies made common cause against 
the parent country and conquered their independ- 
ence, no one State claimed the right to interfere 
with the domestic affairs of another. Each was 
recognized sovereign within its limits, and all were 


| disposed to respect the rights and feelings of each. 


/ never have been formed. 


Had it been otherwise, our Confederation would 
This is changed, and, 
strange as it may appear, the change follows the 


action of the very Government whose interference 


with the domestic affairs of the coloniea led to the 


i Revolution; stranger still, the first State to follow 
is the same which was most oppressed in the colo- | 


their present condition to be the accomplishment | 


of an all-wise decree. It may have for its end the | 


preparation of that race for civil liberty and social 
enjoyment. : 

Compare the slaves in the southern States with 
recently-imported Africans, as seen in the West 
Indies, and who can fail to be struck with the im- 


mense improvement of the race, whether physi- | 


cally, morally, or intellectually considered ? Com- 
e. 

pare our slaves with the free blacks of the northern 

States, and you find the one contented, well pro- 

vided for in all their physical wants, and steadily 

improving in their moral condition; the other mis- 

erable, impoverished, loathsome from the deform- 


vice; covering the records of the criminal courts, 
and filling the penitentiaries. Mark the hostility 
to caste, the social degradation, which excludes 
the able from employment of profit or trust, and 
leaves the helpless to want and neglect. Then 
turn to the condition of this race in the States 
of the South, and view them in the relation of 
slaves. There no hostility exists against them— 
the master is the natural protector of his slave, 
and public opinion, common feeling, mere inter- 


est would not allow him to neglect his wants. | 


Those who urge that exclusion of slavery from 


the Territories does not exclude the slaveholder, | 


because he may dispose of his property before 


emigration, show such inability to comprehend | 


nial condition, and, to her honor be it remembered, 


first raised the standard of revolutionary resist- | 


ance. 
When it was discovered that colored foreigners 
(from St. Domingo) had instigated the blacks of 


\| Charleston to murder the whites and burn the city, 


as a measure of policy warranted by humanity and 


|| necessary precaution, a law was passed to exclude 


the attachment which generally subsists between | 


a master and his slaves, that I will only offer 
to them interest as a motive for the care which 
is extended to those persons—securing comfort 
to the aged and to the infant, attention to the 
sick, and adequate provision to all. Such is the 
difference between the condition of the free and 


slave blacks under circumstances most favorable || 


to emancipation. Does it warrant the desire on 
the part of any friend of that dependent race to 
hasten upon them responsibilities for which they 
have shown themselves so unequal? If any shall 
believe that the sorrow, the suffering, the crime 
which they witness among the free blacks of the 
North have resulted from their degradation by 
é€omparison with the white race around them, to 
such I answer, does the condition of St. Domingo, 
of Jamaica, give higher evidence? Or do the recent 


atrocities in Martinique encourage better hopes? | 


Sir, this problem is one which must bring its own 


solution, leave natural causes to their full effect, | 


and when the time shall arrive at which emanci- 


pation is proper, those most interested will be | 


most anxious to effect it. But as the obligation is 
mutual, so must the action be jointg#and it is quite 
within the range of possibility that the masters 
may desire it when their slaves will object, as was 
the case when the serfs of Russia refused to be 
liberated by their iandlords. Leave the country 


to the South and West open, and speculation may | 


see in the distant future slavery pressed by a 
cheaper labor to tropical regions, where less exer- 
tion being required to secure a support, their pre- 
vious preparation will enable them to live in in- 
dependent communities. They must first be sep- 
arated from the white man, be relieved from the 
condition of degradation which will always attach 
to them whilst in contact with a superior race, and 
they must be elevated by association and instruc- 
tion; or, instead of a blessing, liberty would be 
their greatest curse. Under these considera‘ions, 
cannot view the policy proposed to confine them 
to the present limits of the ea States, as having 


one point either of humanity or sound policy to 
recommend it, or that it a do ideution then 
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foreign colored persons from the city. For four- 


teen years this law was enforced without objection. | 


|, Then came British emancipation in the West In- 


dies, British agitation, British publications against 


| slavery, and then for the first time Massachusetts 





discovered that a duty was imposed on her to re- 
sist a law necessary to protect the lives and prop- 


I ! erty of those for whom it was passed—a police 
ity and disease which follows after penury and | 


regulation, not directed against her inhabitants, but 


general in its effect and unmistakable in its pur- | 
In the day of her colonial tribulation, Mas- | 


pose. 
sachusetts sent an ambassador to South Carolina: 


she now sent another, but how different the mis. || 


sions. Then, domestic interference was the griev- 
ance; now, it was the purpose and the end of the 
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are constantly objecting to their representation as 
persons in the councils of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is it because, as has been said in this de- 
bate, slavery is a burden on the Government, 
diminishing its power in peace and in war? If 


| 80, let the exports of the country answer what 


mission to maintain a right of colored inhabitants | 
to violate a police regulation, which those beat in- | 


formed believed to be necessary to guard against | 


the highest crimes and greatest misfortunes. A 
like mission was deputed to New Orleans, where 
security to property had rendered similar regula- 
tions necessary. All this for the maintenance of 


result. Of all who engage in this agitation on the 


'a speculative philosophy which sees no guilt in | 
| crimes flowing from it, and asks for no practical 


question of slavery—this indecent intrusion on the | 


domestic affairs of others—I ask, what remedy do 
you propose? 


We have heard you denounce it in coarsest | 


abuse. We have felt your interference by legis- 


lative enactment to render our property less secure, || 
by individual organization to seduce our slaves | 
from comfort and contentment, to turn them penni- | 
less upon a community where they are despised | 
and oppressed, and in a climate to which, by con- | 


stitution, they are unsuited. We have seen you 


| unite with our foreign enemies to defame us, and 


join those who, for commercia! purposes, have 


| warred againstslavery as the cause of our suprem- 
| acy in the cotton market of the world. 


have not seen the good you have done, or any 
other effect you have wrought than to generate dis- 
trust among the whites, and to produce a necessity 
for increased rigor over the slaves. What, then, do 
you propose? You speak of emancipation, but 
you know that immediate emancipation is imprac- 


ticable; that, if the States would consent, the treas- | 


ury of the Federal Government would not approx- 
imate the purpose. More than this, you know 
that without slaves cotton could not be produced 
to supply your factories, and that ruin and want 


would stalk over your own villages, where now | 


wealth and plenty reign. What prompts to your 


agitations? Not an instinctive opposition to in- | 


voluntary servitude, as is shown by your readiness 
to give validity to the Mexican laws over Califor- 
nia and New 


than our domestic slavery: liable to the same 
abuses, but without the controlling restraint which 
Jnterest and the relation of permanent dependence 
creates in the case of the slave. 


their limits, show, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that it springs from no affection for the slave. Is 
it the moral conviction that there cannot be prop- 
erty in persons? No, you imported Africans and 


But we | 


Is it love for the || 
African? No! His civil disability, his social ex- || 
clusion, the laws passed by some of the non-slave || 


States to prevent him, if free, from settling within | 


exico, and thus continue the peon | 
system, far more harsh and repulsive to my mind | 





section of the Union contributes most to supply 
our treasury; let the history of our wars reply, as 
to the number and conduct of the troops which the 
slaveholding States have given to the service of the 
country. ‘Those answers must show that this 
position is wholly untenable. The only conclu- 
sion is, that you are prompted by the lust of power, 
and an irrational hostility to your brethren of the 
South. I say irrational, because an injury in- 
flicted upon us would surely recoil upon you, and 


lenge the citation of an instance when they have 
opposed the interest of the North, because it was 
such, or been recusant to any of the compromises 
of or under our Constitution, 

Whilst northern men contend that the slave States 


1 shall not be extended, by participation in any ac- 


quired territories, they should remember, and blush 
to remember, that Oregon was acquired by a treaty 
which ceded a large southern territory, and that 
southern men have been, throughout, those who 
have led in the efforts to secure exclusive posses- 
sion of Oregon. Floyd, Benton, and Linn stopped 
not to balance political power, nor paused from 
their labors to secure Oregon to the settlement and 
ust of our own people, because its climate and pro- 
ductions indicated the future erection of non-siave 
States. I have clgimed for southern men that they 
have faithfully hoo to all compromises. Is 
there one which has been fully kept by the oppo- 
site party? The ordinance of 1787, which may be 
considered a compact by subsequent acquiescence 
of the States, contained a provision for the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves, that being the only consid- 
eration given to the South. It has been flagrantly 
| violated. In establishing the ratio of representa- 
| tion, the South compromised by deducting two- 
fifths of the persons held to service, and the North 
has been from that time to this endeavoring to get 
rid of the compromise. Without a shadow of 
propriety, the admission of Missouri as a State of 
the Union was opposed because of her domestic 
institutions; the slave States, to secure harmony, 
‘ conceded that slavery should be excluded from all 
the remaining part of the territory which was north 
of 36° 30’; but now, when other territory Is ac- 
quired, the North assert it all to be free territory, 
and refuse to declare the territory south of 36° 30’ 
to be open to the introduction of slaves, as good 
faith would require, if their assertion were tenable, 
and the territory in fact not equally open to the 
wroperty of all the people of the United States. 
But, inflamed by success in former contests, you 
march boldly to the conflict, and demand the whole. 
The mask is off, the purpose is avowed that there 
shall be no further extension of “ the slave power.”’ 
The question is before us; it is a struggle for politi- 
_cal power, and we must meet it at the threshold, 
Concession has been but the precursor of further 
| aggression, and the spirit of compromise has di- 

minished as your relative ponies increased. The 
sacrifices which the South has in other times made 
to the fraternity and tranquillity of the Union are 
now cited as precedents against her rights. To 
compromise is to waive the application, not to sur- 
render the principles on which a right rests, and 
surely gives no claim to further concession. it has 
been said that we are contending for an abstraction, 
a thing of no practical importance. If so, then 
| why is it so obstinately resisted? Do you wish 
' to gain another and a broader precedent for future 
/use? The course of this debate justifies the sup- 
position, and demands caution on our part. If to 
contend for principle the practical effect of which 
may be remote is an abstraction, then, sir, the war 


the South was concerned, were both fought for 
abstractions. In the colonial condition, the south- 
ern States were especially fostered by.Great Britain, 
and their prosperity was rapidly increasing at the 
commencement of hostilities against the mother 
country. The acts of unjust and oppressive legis- 
| lation were applied to the northern colonies. Sym- 
thy, fraternal feeling, and devotion to principle, 

Prought the South to your side in your first step 


| of the Revolution and the war of 1812, so far as 


because the sons of the South may proudly chal- . 
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to resistance. Again, in the war of 1812, it was 
your seamen, not ours, who were impressed, and 
again, from devotion to principle and the obliga- 
tions of our alliance, the South stood foremost in 
that conflict. The blood of her sons stained the 


battle-fields from Niagara to New Orleans; her | 


exports, main dependence for her support, were 
cut off, and distress came to every hamlet and cot- 
tage; yet she murmured not, railed not, raised not 


the standard of opposition against the Government | 


whilst engaged ina foreign war. 

I have said that the South has, on all occasions, 
been prompted by a sincere desire for domestic 
tranquillity, and an ardent love for the Union. The 
conduct of her sons on this oecasion has, I think, 
sustained her past character. To prevent further 
agitation, to secure peace, to perpetuate our Union, 
I am willing to go as far as my principles will allow. 


To compromise, it is necessary that both parties | 
To prevent con- | 


should, to some extent, yield. 
tinuance of the agitation, it is necessary that the 
conditions of the compromise should be express; 


that nothing should be left to doubtful construction. 
' 


Finally, the value of any compromise we may 


make must depend on the feelings of those for | 
If | 


whom itis made, and to whom it is intrusted. 
the spirit of compromise has departed from our 
people, it is idle to propose its forms. If the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution are to be disregarded b 

a self-sustaining majority, the days of the Confed- 
eration are numbered. The men who have en- 
countered past wars for the maintenance of prin- 
ciple, will never consent to be branded with in- 
feriority—pronounced, because of the domestic 
institutions, unworthy of furtheg political growth. 
If such be your determination, it were better that 
we should part peaceably, and avoid staining the 
battle-fields of the Revolution with the blood of 
civil war. Abraham said to his nephew Lot, when 
strife arose among their people, ‘*Go thou to the 
right hand, and I will go to the left, and let there 
be peace between us.” 

If the folly, and fanaticism, and pride, and hate, 
and corruption of the day are to destroy the peace 
and prosperity of the Union, let the sections part 
like the patriarchs of old, and let peace and good 
will subsist among their descendants. Let no 


wounds be inflicted which time may not heal. Let | 


the flag of our Union be folded up entire, the thir- 
teen stripes recording the original size of our family, 
untorn by the unholy struggles of civil war; its 
constellation to remain undimmed, and speaking 


to those who come after us of the growth and pros- | 


perity of the family whilst it remained united. 
Unmutilated, let it lie among the archives of the 


Republic, on some future day, when wiser counsels | 


shall prevail, when men have been sobered in the 
school of adversity, again to be unfurled over the 
continent-wide Republic. 

Sir, can it be possible that we have those among 
us who are willing to hazard such fearful results 
for the paltry consideration of political sapremacy 
over those who do not possess the power, and have 
never shown their desire, to intrude on the domes- 
tic affairs, to impede the growth, of to mar the 
prosperity of their northern brethren? Can such 
considerations palliate this crusade against the 
South? Shall the fabric of human liberty and re- 
aan government, which was founded and built 
»y the wisest and purest of our land, and left as a 
heritage for their children forever, be torn down 
by the first generation which succeeded to it, and 
left in rnin, an object for the republican’s pity, the 
monarchist’s scorn ? 

L hear and see the agitation of politicians, but 
from those I turn to the people. In their patriot- 
ism and good sense is my hope and confidence. 
They have no interest beyond the public good. 
To them, in this critical emergency, this imminent 
hazard, | look for safety, trusting that they will 
reject every interpolation on our compact which 
may endanger the perpetuity of our Union, and 
consign to the obscurity they merit every dema- 
gogue who caters to popular excitement, and seeks 
to elevate himself by an agitation which draws in 
its train the destruction of the compromises, the 


subversion of the principles on which the durabil- | 


ity of our Confederacy depends. 


Mr. President, I have intentionally extended my | 
remarks to many points not involved in the amend- | 


ment I proposed to the Senate. That amendment 
was Confined to the case presented by the bill un- 


_sion, and under these circumstances, something 


_ at this time, the question may be said to be placed | 
_ before one of the committees of this body—the 


| likely that that committee can present all the views 
and information which the Senate would require? || 


‘and five from the House. 


in a satisfactory manner. 


_ by the same means that were adopted in the cases 
to which I have referred; and if the question is | 
not to be settled, it is highly important that some 


‘ whole nation, proceed to discharge our other du- 
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der consideration, which, though not in terms, | 


does in fact, as I have shown, authorize the pro- 
hibition of slavery in Oregon. It asks no addi- | 
tional guarantee, no privilege, no concession, but 
is to prevent a construction which would recognize 
in the Federal Government, as in those who de- 
rive their authority from it, power to control the 


| subject of slavery without the concurrence of the 


States. If this amendment be rejected, I shall | 
view it as ominous of the future, and stand pre- 
pared for whatever consequences may follow. 





Mr. CLAYTON. This debate has extended to 
a very great length. I do not rise for the purpose | 
of endeavoring to arrest it. It is apparent, how- | 
ever, | think, from its progress thus far, that it is 
calculated rather to exasperate than to conciliate 
and mollify. Different views have been presented 
by Senators who have participated in the discus- 
sion, and various amendments have been proposed 
to the bill now under consideration. Those amend- | 


ments clash entirely with each other; and we have || 


not been able to ascertain, even after this protracted | 
debate, upon what ground the Senate is prepared | 
to settle this great question, if any settlement of | 
it can be made at all. We have not been able to 
ascertain what the sentiment of the Senate is upon 
the subject, and it seems to me as if we have been | 
in session now quite as long as Congress is usually | 
in session—it seems to me, I say, highly important | 
that we should know something of each other’s | 
views, 
tain what the views of the Senate will be; nor do | 
I conceive that we are likely, if the debate runs on | 
to an indefinite period, to ascertain those views. 
It seems to me, then, that at this stage of the ses- 


should be done to ascertain, if possible, what the 
sense of the Senate is upon this great question. 
As the debate progresses, new amendments are 
offered, and, if it continue, it is highly probable | 
that we shall have many other propositions. Now, 


Committee on Territories—of which I am a mem- 
ber. ‘That committee has no desire whatever to 
avoid the responsibility thrown upon’ it by the 
Senate. It is perfectly willing to do its duty, and | 
its whole duty, on this great subject. It is now 
preparing a bill on the subject. But that commit- 
tee, as all are aware, at present consists of only 
four members; and I would ask, is it probable, 
that having been constituted originally without any 
reference to this subject, ts it at all likely that it 
can report anything satisfactory to the Senate? Is 
it probable that such a committee could reconcile 
conflicting opinion upon this great subject? Is it | 





I have been present in this Chamber when a ques- | 
tion of as great magnitude as the present was be- 
fore it, and recollect very well the course adopted | 
by the Senate on that occasion: I refer to the com- | 
promise tariff of 1832. The ordinary committee | 
of the Senate, to which the subject might have | 
been referred, were discharged from the considera- | 


tion of it, and it was placed in the hands of a spe- || 


cial committee of seven members, through whose | 
intervention and agency the question was disposed | 
of, as I think, to the satisfaction of the country. 

At the time of the Missouri compromise, efforts 
were made in vain to settle that question through 
the ordinary committees of the body, and it was 
eventually settled by a committee of conference, 
consisting of eight members, three from the Senate 
The members of that 
committee represented the various sections of the | 
United States, and were enabled to inform each 
other of the feelings and views of every part of | 
the country. By them the question was settled 
I am deeply impressed | 
with the conviction, that if the important question 
now before the Senate be settled at all, it must be | 








body should be constituted by the Senate possess- 
ing power and influence enough to be able to sat- 
isfy us on that point, so that we may in that case 
drop the consideration of the subject, terminate 
the debate which is exciting and agitating the 








| section of the Union, and four from the south 


_ this proposition, I would suggest that the commit. 
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Senate, 








ties, and go home. Now, with the view to cone 
| cenirate opinion, if it be possible to act with effec; 
| or, if not, with a view to ascertain that fact oa 
| that we may proceed to discharge the pressing 
| business of the country, leaving this question to 
| the future, I move that a committee of eight mem. 
| bers be appointed by the Senate for the purpose of 

taking this question under their consideration, to 
be composed of four members from the northern 


—. 


to be chosen by ballot. If the Senate should adopt 


_ tee should be so organized as to make it apparent 
to the whole country that this is no party move. 
ment; in other words, that two of the members 
| from the North should be chosen from one party, 
and two from the other, and so with respect to the 
members from the South. 

Mr. FOOTE. I was one of those who were 
exceedingly gratified a few days since, when the 
olive branch was extended to the South by north- 
ern hands. I refer to the suggestions made in re- 
gard to the Missouri compromise. Deeply regret- 
ting the general temper and tone of this debate, 
which have been, in my judgment, well calculated 
to extinguish harmony and cauge discord, and, 
perhaps, worse consequences to spring up in our 
midst, I ean say with great sincerity, and am 
confident that I do not stand alone in the expres- 
sion of that sentiment, that I feel greatly rejoiced 


P | at the proposition which has just been made by 
We have done nothing thus far to ascer- | 


the distinguished Senator from Delaware. | hope it 
| will be met in the spirit in which it has been offered, 
and I have risen only for the purpose of expressing 
_ that desire, and making a reply to an observation 
_which, if unresponded to, might perhaps, to some 
extent, in the estimation of some, implicate others 
_and myself in a supposed understanding that, if 

this committee shall not be able to adopt some plan 

of compromise, the Senate is to regard itself as 


| prohibited from any further efforts in its general 


legislative capacity, to arrive at the same object. [ 
simply wish to be distinctly understood on this 
point, that, whilst warmly approving the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware, even though 
the efforts which he proposes to be made should 
not be successful, I, for one, shall feel bound, as I 
intimated some time ago, in case the matter be not 
settled in this way, to struggle on as a member of 
this body in the effort, by every sort of legitimate 
and proper expedient, to bring about a settlement 
of this much vexed and perilous question. [I shall 
| never be willing to go home leaving this question 
open and undivided, apprehending, as I do most 
sincerely, the worst results from such a course. At 
present [ say nothing more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I rise only for the pur- 
pose of having anexplanation in regard to acharge, 
unintentionally made, no doubt, against the State 
which [ have the honor in part to represent. I 
allude to the published speech of the very distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, made upon 
| this floor some days since, upon the subject stil 
| under consideration. That gentleman is made to 
| charge the northern States with violating the or- 
| dinance of 1787, by the passage of laws to prohibit 
| the reclamation of fugitives from service. Now, 
what I desire is, to appeal to that distinguished 
Senator to do the State which I have in part the 
honor to represent, the justice to produce any such 
law from her statute-book, or, failing in that, to 
declare her frée from liability to such a charge. |! 
| am well aware that that gentleman would be the 
| last in existence to charge anne any State or 
any individual. If Iam mistaken, I hope the gen- 
_tleman will excuse me, and put meright. If! am 
| 
| 





| not mistaken, I beg the gentleman to attribute the 
resent appeal, to my zeal for the character and 
oer of that State. 

Mr. CALHOUN. [respond very cheerfully to 
| the appeal made by the Senator from Michigan, but 
| I am very sorry to say that the answer will not be 

satisfactory. The amount of my remark was, that 
the ordinance of 1787 wasa compromise between the 
| North and the South; that the South yielded up to 
| 


the northern States the exclusive right of settling the 
Northwest Territory, and that the North entered 
into a solemn stipulation with the South that they 
would deliver up fugitive slaves; and the point of 
my charge was, not that any apecific laws had been 
passed, but that the northern States had pursue 

a course which has rendered utterly null and void 
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chat stipulation. I am sorry to say that Michigan || being under the guarantees of the Constitution, as || Mr. CALHOUN. [I do not recognize the de- 
js one of those States; and if the Senator wants || perfect and complete in one State as in another: | cision. 

proof of that, T refer him to a memorial from the || in other words, that no State had the right, by any Mr. CORWIN. I will not undertake to say, 
Legislature of Kentueky, presented this very ses- || State statute, to prevent the owner from appre- | froma very accurate criticism of the case, whether 
sion, Which has been referred to a committee who || hending his fugitive slave. The judgment, in fact, 
have examined all the facts, and ascertained that || went no further; but a majority of the judges gave | before the court; but it was discussed before it, as 
citizens of Kentucky, in endeavoring to reclaim || opinions going beyond this, and in their judg- | one of the questions necessary to arrive at the 
fuzitive slaves found in Michigan, were overpow- | ment—individual jadgments of course—held that | decision on the main point; and being discussed 
ered and prevented from recovering ea the power to legislate on the subject of fugitive | by the counsel on both sides, the question was ag 
Now, the stipulation into which these States en- || slaves, exclusively belong to Congress; and whilst | fully decided by the court as any other brought 
tered was not simply that they would not pass | they hold that, under the Constitution, the States before them. In regard to the legislation of the 
jaws rendering that stipulation nugatory, but that |! were bound to deliver up fugitive slaves, they || States, | am not prepared to say whether the gen- 
they should pass laws to protect us, and use their || could be alone compelled to do so by the legisla- || tteman from South Carolina is fully correct in the 
whole power and authority for the purpose of de- || tion of Congress. From this, these judges con- || statementof his views. But I think the gentle- 
livering up these fugitive slaves. If Michigan have || cluded, that all the State legislation, whether in- |} men from the South have allowed their sensibil- 
passed no law against us, she has either omitted to || tended to retard or facilitate the owner in the || ities to be quite too much excited on this subject. 
pass laws to fulfill that stipulation, or neglected to | apprehension of his fugitive slave, was unconstitu- \ With regard to the transactions referred to in Ken- 
enforce them within her limits. tional. Seeing the tendency of those opinions— || tucky, there has been a great mistake as to the 


the point now suggested was brought up directly 








reply, that although individuals in the State of || ions, not essentially entering into the judgment || State of Kentucky to the State of Ohio, for the 
Michigan may have attempted to prevent the re- 

e , (Thompson and Daniel) filed their own opinions, || the gentleman from South Carolina calls it; and f 
ties are not to be charged with bad faith to the 
South, We have a few abolitionists in that State, || quences of an unqualified judgment of the court. || nor send them home. We allowed them to remain 
tions have been such as to cause sincere regret on || could pass no laws to prohibit the owner from ex- || parliament of Ohio, a law was enacted perfectly 
the part of the great body of the people. The Legis- || ercising his constitutional rights—in reclaiming his ! satisfactory to both sides, and almost in terms the 
or passed any law to prevent the reclamation of || laws as would facilitate the delivery, which the | cided upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
fugitives from service; and so far as I know and |! obligations of good faith would seem to demand || States. That law was repealed by the Legislature 

e 

have been anxious to see the spirit of that ordi- || ject, such had been the character of the statutory || highest judicial tribunal in the United States had 
nance carried into full effect. Such at least have || provisions of most of the States: in other words, | j 
been my views and feelings; and, so far as I have || it was not wrong to coéperate by State action to || pass it. Now, if these States lying within that 
been able to judge, I can say they have been shared || carry out the objects of the Federal Constitution; || district of country spoken of as included in the 
gentkeman whether the State of Michigan, in its le- || visions by hostile enactments. The Judiciary || plying, as is supposed, with the terms of that 
gislative capacity, or in any other capacity asa State, || Committee—in the report which I had the honor || ordinance, when it is shown that they have legis- 
held responsible for the conduct of a few individu- || and gave their unqualified assent to the views ex- || only tribunal who can interpret jadicially the Con- 
als, who, On some One or two occasions, may, for || pressed by the Chief Justice and his concurring || stitution of the United States, all I can say is, 
as the gentleman insists, violated the spirit of that |' than one, entertained the same views. I submit || all Christendom, in all time to come, will absolve 
ordinance ? | that the authoritative judgment of the committee, || us of it. 
laws to carry out that ordinance. I wish I could || were essentially different things. When the opin- || form us whether that extraordinary embassy from 
place my hands upon the report in reference to the || ions shall come to be examined, there cannot be a || Kentucky to the ‘* imperial court” of Ohio, was 
ture of Kentucky. A greater outrage never was || favor of the views of the Chief Justice. Some of || the people of Kentucky suffered from the Ts 
committed by one people upon another than in | the non-slaveholding States have taken advantage || of their slaves into Ohio, beyond the reach o 
ask, was the State justified in remaining a passive || laws in such a way as to make it criminal for their Mr. CORWIN. I will answer the Senator with 
spectator? Again, is it not known, that for years, |, State officers to give any assistance in the appre- || great pleasure. The embassy originated in the 
who have run our slaves through her territory into it was obvious that the obligations of good faith || serve amicable relations with us. The reason 
Canada? Has she taken any steps to prevent that? || had been violated. Indeed, the design seems to || assigned by the embassy was, that our law did 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 1 beg leave to state, in || for they were nothing more than so many opin- || facts. Commissioners were sent on behalf of the 
; ha || of the court—the Chief Justice and two others || purpose of negotiating a treaty of extradition, as 
clamation of fugitive slaves, yet the State authori- | , 
in which they endeavored to obviate such conse- || have only to say, that we did not imprison them 
and on some occasions their conduct and declara- They held that the non-slaveholding States i at our court, where, with the help of the imperial 
lature has never yet complied with their request, || runaway slave; but that they might make such || same as the law of Pennsylvania, which was de- 
believe, the people of the State and the authorities || at theirhands. In the early legislation on the suh- || of the State of Ohio, for the simple reason that the 
|| decided that they had no constitutional power to 
by the great body of the people. I would ask the || whilst they were prohibited from opposing its pro- || ordinance of 1787, are denounced for noi com- 
or whether the great body of its citizens should be || to submit some time ago—took the same view, || lated exactly according to the prescription of that 
aught | know, have violated the laws—may have, || colleagues. Justice Baldwin, in more judgments || that the charge falls harmless at our feet, and that 
Mr. CALHOUN. Michigan was bound to pass || and the opinions of a bare majority of the judges, || Mr. BUTLER. I hope the gentleman will in- 
facts presented in the memorial from the Legisla- || question as to the weight of the argument being in || not occasioned by the intolerable mischiefs which 
that case. Insult was heaped upon injury; and I || of the letter of this decision, and have framed their | reclamation? 
there have been organized individuals in Michigan, | hending and delivery of a fugitive slave. In this || solicitudg of our sister State of Kentucky to pre- 
Ido not say these things willingly, but with great || be to evade these obligations. not furnish to them the means of reclaiming their 


reluctance. Would it were otherwise! I would Mr. CALHOUN. I would state, in addition to || fugitive slaves. The people of the United States 
rejoice if the stipulations of the Constitution were || the explanation of my colleague, that at the time || had acted upon the subject in the law of 1793; but 
fulfilled on all sides; but { must say, that there I regarded that decision as the most extraordinary || it seems that they did not act with that degree of 


have been most flagrant violations of these stipu- || one ever made. It had been the practice of the || efficiency necessary, in the judgment of the people 
lations, not on the part of Michigan alone, but on || non-slaveholding States to pass such laws, and || of Kentucky, to secure to them their property. 
that of almost every one of the free States. their constitutional power to do so had never been || There was another reason which induced the State 
Mr. CORWIN. I wish to inquire whether the uestioned. The provision of the Constitution for | of Ohio to entertain that negotiation, and to enact 
Supreme Court has not expressly decided that the || the recovery of fugitive slaves, is connected with || this law. The people of Ohio were just as solicit- 
States can pass no such laws whatever? | another immediately in juxtaposition with it—the || ous as their fellow-citizens of Kentucky to have a 
Mr. CALHOUN. My colleague, who has been | provision for the delivering ef fugitives from jus- || statute on that subject, or at least embracing many 

| of the cases supposed in Kentucky to fall within 





investigating that subject, will answer the Senator. |) tice. Both come under what is called extradition 
Mr. BUTLER. The case which the Senator || treaties, perfectly familiar to every public man, the law. There were, I believe, a few felons in 
from Ohio refers to, I presume is that of Pennsyl- || and as well interpreted asgny treaties in the world || Kentucky—for there is, I believe, a penitentiary 
vania vs. Prigg; in which some of the judges of the | can be interpreted. Every State in the Union takes | there—and occasionally it contained individuals 
Supreme Court undertook to deliver opinions on || an efficient part in the delivery of fugitives from || supposed to have committed crimes. Some of 
questions not really involved, and such as did not | justice. That is the case, also, with respect to || them, finding it inconvenient to execute their pur- 
fall within the scope of the authoritative judgment | wasted I appeal to every man who has ever || poses in Kentucky, were in the habit of coming 
of the court. The constitutional validity of an act || been in the State Department, whether the States || over to Ohio for the purpose of kidnapping slaves. 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania was alone in- do not take efficient steps in the delivery of fugi- || Occasionally, a gentleman would be killed in this 
| 





volved in the issue before the court. The act made || tives from justice? And shall another provision, || amiable pursuit; and the apology was, that the 


ita felony for the owner of a fugitive slave to pur- || standing in the Constitution, worded in the same || had come to reclaim fugitive slaves. If this state- 
sue and apprehend him within the limits of that 


State, without pursuing certain statuto escri 

tions that were calculated and perape tatended to 
throw impediments in the way of the owner in the 
pursuit of his slave, escaping from his service. 
The defendant had been arraigned before the State 
court, and by their judgment was subject to thé 
penalties of the act to pay a large fine, and be put 
to hard labor for seven years, for no other offence 
than taking possession, foreibly, of his own prop- 
erty. The Supreme Court unanimously decided 
that the act was unconstitutional and void, inas- 
much as it was a prohibition on the perfect rizhts 
of the ewner over his fugitive davex hie dominion 


manner, receive a different and most absurd inter- || ment were false, no harm was done; if true, the man 
pretation? For, if the States are to stand by them- | who shot him was punished as a murderer, under 
selves, and make no efforts whatever, who does || the law of Ohio. It was, therefore, very desira- 
not see that the power of the United States will | 

not be competent to fulfill the law, if the power of | 

the United States is so very remote that it can 

never be exercised? The committee has reported 
a bill with a view to carry into effect the powers 
of the United States; and we shall see how the || tentiaries being very considerably augmented from 
gentleman will act on that bill, || that very source—that the question should be set- 

Mr. CORWIN. I am perfectly satisfied that || tled. . 

the Senator stated the decision as recorded in our | Mr. CALHOUN. I cannot permit the Senator 


ble on both sides, as well to protect Kentucky in 
claiming her slaves as to protect Kentuckians from 
coming over to kidnap—a very common practice 
in all States bordering on slave States, with which 
we were greatly troubled, the expense from peni- 





books. It is enough to say that a majority of the 


to escape even under a decision of the Supreme 
bench have decided the question which I proposed. 


Court. By express contract between the rest of 
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the States and the people inhabitung these Territo- 
ries, which are now States, the latter bound them- 
selves to deliver up our fugitive slaves. ‘They are 
the parties to that contract, under the ordinance, 
and it has not been superseded by the Conatitu- 
ton, 


Mr. CORWIN. Have not the Supreme Court, 


to which reference has been made, interpreted our | 


rights, duties, and powers, under that compact? 
Mr. CALHOUN. Simply and only under the 
Constitution of the United States. They could 
not put aside a contract, It stands upon higher 
principles. It stands entirely on different ground 
from the case in Pennsylvania. The decision has 
not been confirmed, and I trust never will be. | 
have always considered it as the most extraordi- 
nary decision ever made. But I put that aside, 
and present the positive contract between these 


parties. There was no United States Government 
then to fulfill it. The old Congress had no such 
power, ‘There stands the contract, and will ever 


stand, around which it is impossible to go 

Mr. CORWIN., 
reply to the Senator’s view of our obligations un- 
der the ordinance. When the Supreme Court 
decided that, under the Constitution, made subse- 
quently to that. ordinance, these States had no 
power to pass such laws, unquestionably they 
save given a judicial interpretation to their rights, 
power, and duties under the ordinance as well as 
under the Constitution. The truth is, that the 
ordinance and the Constitution are in the very 
same words. Whatever obligations there may be 
under the ordinance of 1787 remain under the Con- 
stitution, and are reimposed by that instrument. 
Now, it muat be seen, that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court comprehends every obligation under 
which the State of Ohio or any northwestern State 
has been placed by virtue of that ordinance. Surely 
if that compact, in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, had had an obligation above the Constitu- 
tion and beyond it, they would have said so. It 
is true that the case was one from Pennsylvania, 
but much of the discussion, as every gentleman 
who attended to it at that time knows, was upon 
this very ordinance. 
the obligations under the Constitution of the United 
States which the State of Ohio or any other State 
of the Northwest Territory owes to the South, as 
it is called, exists by virtue of the Constitution of 


the United States, they are not tolerated in legis- 


lating upon the subject. 

Mr. CALHOUN. 
view of the case to pass. 
pressly provides for the continuance of this con- 
tract between the United States and the people 
that inhabited the Northwest Territory. The 6th 
article of the Constitution contains an express per- 
mission that ‘‘all debts contracted and engage- 
‘ments entered into before the adoption of this 
* Constitution shall be as valid against the United 
* States under this Constitution as under the Con- 
* federation.’’ Now, is it not manifest that the 
ordinance of 1787 looked to its fulfillment under 
the present Government, and not the old Confed- 
eration, which had no machinery, no capacity to 
execute it? If the words of the ordinance and 
those in the Constitution are precisely the same— 
and I have not compared them—it 1s one of the 


strongest arguments to show that the decision of | 


the court was wrong, and that the words of the 


Constitution ought to have received the interpre- | 
tation of the prior words, instead of the prior 


words receiving the interpretation of the latter. 
Mr. CORWIN. I do not intend to controvert 

the right of the gentleman to take an appeal from 

the decision of the Supreme Court, but I do not 


know where he can find any revisory power at 
present. 


Mr. CALHOUN. That being admitted, every- | 


thing is admitted. These States, if they have not 
violated the stipulation, have permitted it to be 
violated incessantly. It is of that we complain, 


Mr. BRIGHT. The very important motion | 


made by the Senator from Delaware seems to 
have been lost sight of. He moves to refer the 
bill under discussion, together with so much of 
the President’s message as relates to territorial 
governments in Upper California and New Mexico, 
to a select committee, 

Mr. CLAYTON. My motion embraces only 
the bill before the Senate, with the amendments. 


I have only one remark in- 


But that is immaterial. If | 


I cannot permit even that | 
The Constitution ex- | 
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Mr. BRIGHT. I suppose the object of the 
Senator is to refer so much of the President’s 
message as relates to the Territories which I have 
named to the same committee ? 


Mr. CLAYTON. No; only the bill and the 


| amendments. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I ask whether it is not the in- || 


tention of the Senator to refer also the question | 


| connected with the organization of governments | 


in the Territories which I have named to the same 


| committee? 


Mr. BERRIEN. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will state my view of the motion. I understand 
that the motion is to refer this bill, with the sev- 
eral amendments, to a committee, constituted in 
the manner suggested by the Senator. The con- 


sequence of such a reference would be, I presume, |, 


to induce the Committee on Territories to forbear | 
their action upon the other bills which are before 
them, until the sense of the Senate shall be known 
upon the report of that committee. The purpose 
of the motion of the Senator from Delaware is not 
to withdraw from that committee the subjects 
which they have now under their control, but to 
refer this bill, which is now under the considera- 
tion of the Senate, in order that it may be ascer- 
tained by the conference of the members of that 
committee, whether they cannot devise some plan 
which may serve to extricate us from our embar- | 
rassments in relation to this bill, and also serve to | 
guide the Committee on Territories in relation to 
the bills which they have in charge. 
Mr. BRIGHT. Sustaining the relations which | 
I do to the Committee on Territories, I thought 
proper to make a reply to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. I have nothing to say in refer- 
ence to the bill under discussion. If the debate | 
can be arrested and action had by the reference tn 
the manner proposed, I, for one, shall be much 
gratified. The inference, however, is a very clear 
one, that if this bill be referred to the committee, 
the subjects to which I alluded—the organization | 
of governments in New Mexico and California— 
will also be referred. Indeed, | think it is proper 
thatthey should beso referred. It will be recollected 
that when a proposition was made the other day 
to enlarge the Committee on Territories, by adding 


in debate, the Senate refused to increase that com- | 
mittee. ‘The committee considered that as tanta- 

mount to instructing them to go to work and propose 

bills for the organization of both these Territories. 

Accordingly we have met twice, and I am happy | 
to say that we have bills ina forward state of prep- 
aration, and that we shall probably be able to 
report them in two or three days. Whethera 
majority of us can agree with reference to the 
report that we ought to make on the subject that | 
seems to divide us, | am not prepared to say; but 
from what has occurred | am encouraged to hope 
that we may be able to report a bill extending the 
Missouricompromise. If, however, it be the pleas- 
ure of the Senate to refer the bill under discussion, 
I hope that the Committee on Territories will be 
discliarged from the consideration of those portions 


from the honorable Senator from New York. 


|The only effect of it will be to throw a ‘mist 





lh 
}- 
all, 


In fact, I do not know why it nae 


be assumed, that there is any great difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion on this subjeet. To be 
sure, we have talked a good deal about it, and 80 
_we talked upon the ten regiment bill. But this 
_amount of talk does not indicate any want of de. 
cision upon the subject. I do not see what ground 
this bill presents to those who have spoken upon 
either side of the question, on which to make a 
compromise. Where is this territory of Orevon? 
It is all north of forty-two degrees. And where is 
the necessity, then, of extending the Missoyrj 
compromise to a region, the most southern limit 
of which is forty-two degrees of north latitude? | 


does not seem to me that this motion of the Se, 
_ ator from Delaware indicates any clear sky at 


| around us. 


| think this assumption of difficulty in the setile- 


ment of the case will not be sustained by the facts 


_ when the vote is taken. Perhaps many gentlemen 


desire to speak to the question. I have some idea 


| of presenting my own views upon it, but I am 


willing to forego that instanter, if the action of the 
Senate will thereby be facilitated. But let me say 


one word, as expressive of my serious conviction. 


When you undertake here, by a vote of the Sen- 
ate, and a compromise got up by this committee 
to settle this question, you talk of doing that which 
is altogether beyond your power. There isa feel- 
ing upon this subject throughout the land, which 
will guide the Senate, instead of being controlled 
by it. If we think that by the magic influence of 
our votes or our speeches upon this subject, we 
are to settle this question, I apprehend that those 
of us who go home to our constituents, having be- 
trayed the interests which they intrusted to us, 
will find that we have an account to settle with 
them, much more difficult than the settlement pro- 
posed to be made here. The feeling which ani- 
mates the people in that part of the country from 
which I come, is as controlling as any feeling can 


| possibly be, in any section of the Union. This is 


a subject which does not admit of compromise. 
| Let us recall to our minds the true statement of 
the question now before us, and then we may be 


| able, perhaps, to appreciate at its real value this 
to its number two members, after exhausting a day || 


proposition for a compromise. The question is, 
whether the energies, the power, and authority of 
this Government are to be exerted for the exten- 
sion of the institution of slavery over the Territory 
of Cregon ? 

Mr. FOOTE. I rise to a point of order. The 
Senator is out of order in undertaking to discuss 


| the merits of the bill. I have no desire to interrupt 


the Senator, but merely wish to prevent inflam- 
_ matory discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is discussing the expedien- 
cy of referring the bill to a committee, and is, 
| therefore, not out of order. 
| Mr. FOOTE. The Senator was speaking of the 
| feeling in New England on this subject. 
| Mr. HALE. I did not name New England, 

and I was about to conclude my remarks, Cer- 


of the Prestdent’s message which relate to the || tainly, I feel this call to order a litle more keenly, 


organization of territorial governmentsin New Mex- | 
ico and California. The only difficulty on that | 
subject is the slave question. Had it not been for 
the introduction of that question, I apprehend that 
Oregon would have had a government to-day. I 


hope, then, that the whole subject will be intrusted 


to the select committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am very much in favor 
of the motion which has been made by the Senator 
from Delaware. Here we are, nearly at midsum- 
mer, with a vast extent of territory unorganized, 
and from a portion of which the most urgent ap- 
peals have been made for our protection. So far 
as Oregon is concerned, the delay is in my opinion 
inexcusable. That Territory is so situated that it 
is not contended by the North that slavery can 
ever go there. The South concede that they do 
not wish nor expect it to go there; and yet here 
we are making speeches day after day, and getting 
further apart on the question of the extension of 
slavery to Oregon. This motion of the Senator 
from Delaware affords the first gleam of sunshine 
upon the subject. I hope the committee will be 


raised, that the whole subject will be referred to 
1 it, and that a practical result will be attained. 
1 confess that | entirely dissent 


Mr. HALE. 











because it comes from a gentleman who always 

confines himself so closely to the subject-matter 

before the Senate. 1 was about to remark, that I 
wished to see a vote upon this question. I think 
| that a vote negativing the provisional legislation 
_ of the people of Oregon, would be one of the most 
_jlluminating documents that could go out to the 
| people, and would have a greater tendency to set- 
_ tle this question than any report that any commit 
tee could make. There is another proposition 
_upon which I would like to see a vote: it 1s upon 

the proposition to strike out that penne of 

slavery which the people of Oregon have incorpo- 
| rated in their provisional legislation. I am utterly 

at a loss to know how there can be any compro- 
mise upon these propositions. I cannot possibly 
"conceive what compromise can be made with re- 
‘spect to a Territory in which it is conceded sla- 
‘very cannotexist. Why did we not compromise 
/when we annexed Texas? The whole of that 
"was given up to slavery. There was nothing said 
about compromise there. 

Severat Senators. Yes, yes! : 

Mr. HALE. 1 know what I am talking about. 
The bill passed through all its stages,and the idea 
| of compromise was never suggested unul the hon- 
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orable chairman of the Committee on Territories— may, and I am not prepared to say will not, fol- 


then a member of the House—got up, and just as 
the vote was about to be taken, appealed to the 
honorable member from ‘Tennessee, who intro- 
duced the bill, [Mr. Milton Brown,] and asked 
him if he had any objection to have a provision 
inserted in the bill prohibiting slavery north of 369 
4. The honorable gentleman said, that he had 
not; and why? Because there was no more of 
Texas, as Was then supposed, that was north of 
36° 30’ than there was of New Hampshire south 
of that line, for the territory of New Mexico ran 


down south of that parallel, and the city of Santa | 


Fé, which General. Kearny lately conquered, is 
xself south of this 369 30’... The provision was 
accordingly inserted in the bill. 

Mr. RGSK. I do not like remain silent while 
facts are misstated. I am prepared to show that 
Texas extended far aLove that line. 


Mr. HALE. [am speaking only of the bound- | 


aries of New Mexico as they existed; and if all 
tie maps which we have had published from the 
beginning of time are to be relied upon, the city of 
Santa Fé lies south of 36° 30’. 

Mr. RUSK. The same sort of reasoning would 
exclude Texas from the possession of any soil at 
all, because the maps show that Mexico came up 
to the Sabine. 

Mr. HALE. 


If the President’s message is to | 


be relied upon, Santa Fé was a part of the enemy’s | 


country conquered by General Kearny. 


Mr. RUSK. The title of Texas dates back to | 


ker revolution. It grew up anterior to any mes- 
save of the President in relation to Texas. We 
hold that title neither under maps of Mexico nor 
messages of the President of the United States. 


Our revolution took place in 1836, and it is upon | 
that, and the acquisition of territory by virtue of | 
that revolution, the treaties entered into with Mex- | 


ico, and her recognition of the Rio Grande as the 
boundary, that we base our title. 

Mr. H 
in derogation of the tile of Texas. She may run 
her boundary north to 54° 40’, if she pleases. I 
have stated only the broad and notorious fact, that 
it was only at the very last stage of the Oregon 
bill in the House of Representatives that the propo- 
sition to apply the compromise was introduced. 
The people of Oregon have incorporated that prin- 
ciple into their provisional legislation. They are 
willing to abide by that line. How do those who 
were friendly to that arrangement show their good 
faith, when the very motion pending before the 
Senate is, that the legislation which has been had 
shall not be so construed as to adopt any such insti- 
tution as slavery? Whenever there is anything 
that a man can compromise, I am willing to go as 
far as anybody; but it seems to me that this is 
something that does not admit of compromise. 
You cannet ask a man to do that which, in his 
conscience, he believes to be wrong, because that 
implies that which the Senater from Maryland so 
eloquently urged the other day, as involving moral 
degradation, which he said was worse than dis- 
union. I trust that we may at once have a vote 
upon one or the other of the propositions. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not one of those who 
think that this question has gone beyond the reach 
of compromise. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has said, that in his judgment, the question 
can undergo no changes; and he draws the infer- 
— that a members are anxious to extend 
slavery to the Territory of Oregon b sitive 
legislation. I think wt nensieeediedeen local 
pestis takes a circumscribed view of the subject. 

should regard the twelfth section of this bill as 
very innocent, were it not that gentlemen have ad- 
vertised us that they intend to extend that principle 
to every other bill which may be introduced into 
this body for the government of the other Territo- 
ries, which are to be hereafter added to this Union. 
1 know that the precedent of to-day is the prescrip- 
tion of to-morrow, and that as certain as we sanc- 
tion, directly or indireetly, any such legislation 
affecting Oregon, it will be transferred under au- 
thority of our own action to other Territories. All 
that is now is, to make an honorable 
effort to settle this agitating question consistently, 
if possible, with the rights and feelings of every 
section of the Confederacy. My solemn convic- 
tion is, that unless this question be settled now, all 
the consequences whieh have been apprehended 


* 


ALE. 1 do not intend to say one word | horrors of dissolution steadfastly in the face.’ In 





low. 

Mr. HALE. I must repeat what I said before, 
that where a moral principle was not involved, I 
was ready to go as far as the farthest for compro- 
mise. There is one way of compromise which 

| seems open to me. Let us, in a spirit of, magna- 
| nimity which will be felt and recognized every- 
where throughout the world, come forward and 
tell Mexico that what we have taken from her in- 
jured us infinitely more than her—that we have 
| found it to be nothing but a bone of contention, 
and that we return it to her. Let us say to Mex- 
ico, take it all back and keep it. Into that com- 
promise I am prepared at once to enter; but I can 
never be a party to any compromise that involves 
moral dereliction; and when I speak of that, | do 
| not mean to gauge any man’s conscience by my 
own. All the horrors of dissolution I can look 
_ steadfastly in the face, before I could look to that 
moral ruin which must fall upon us, when we 
have so far prostituted ourselves as to become the 
pioneers of slavery over these Territories. When 
the American eagle plumes his wing for new 
| flights, let it never be to overshadow the land with 
| the dark pall of slavery. 

Mr. FOOTE. The suggestion which has been 

_ made by the Senator from New Hampshire, { Mr. 
Hane,] touching the propriety of yielding back to 
Mexico all those valuable territorial acquisitions 
recently secured to us by treaty, I shall not under- 
take to reply to seriously. I shall be slow to be- 

| lieve that there is a single sensible, patriotic man in 
any part of the Republic, who, if subjected to regu- 
| lar test, would be found willing to stultify this na- 

_ tion so signally before the civilized world, as would 

be the inevitable consequence of a proceeding so 
unprecedented and so unwise. The Senator from 

New Hampshire can scarcely be serious in urging 

| this view of the subject upon our attention. The 
| Senator declares his capability of “ looking all the 


this respect I differ with the honorable Senator 
very greatly indeed; there is no evil that I could 
| not look in the face with more calmness and com- 
| posure than the dissolution of this glorious Con- 
'federacy. 


| can gaze with steadfastness and resignation on any 

| such event. 

| these States—sworn to support the Constitution— 

| whose grand purposes, as declared in the pream- 
ble to the instrument itself to be— 
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I do not understand how any patriot || 


As a man devoted to the union of || 


*To form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 


| domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 


erty” — 


| mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- | 


_to the generation which honored it and their 


| * posterity,”’—I cannot see how any member of 

| this body can reconcile it to himself to aid, either 

directly or indirectly, in any measure or act cal- 

| culated in the least degree to defeat any one of 

| these great objects. I design to impugn the con- 

| scientiousness and patriotism of no member of the 

Senate, when I say, that I regard every Senator 

| here as bound by the constitutional oath which he | 
has taken, to do nothing, and say nothing, here 


tranquillity.” And yet it is most obvious that 
several gentlemen here, including the Senator from 
New Hampshire, seem to take a very different 
view of their official responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution, from that which I have deemed it my 
duty to state. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have not participated in 
the excitement which has been manifested on this 
subject, because, in all sincerity, [ can say that I 
feel none. Iam a representative in part of one of 
the slave States; but it is a State, which it has al- 
ways been difficult to say, whether it belongs to 
the North or to the South. A committee of law- 
yers, it is said, was once os to decide the 
question, as to whether Delaware was a northern 
or a southern State. It was urged on the part of 
the South, that the northern boundary was a por- 
tion of Mason and Dixon’s line; that was thought | 
to have 


‘| now, I desire the minds of all to remain o 
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which portion of the Union that State belongs. I 
feel, then, on this occasion, very little excitement. 
But the people of my State, in the midst of this 
excitement, appear to be situated very much like 
the game-cock in the stable with the horses. When 
they began to make a disturbance, he cried out, 
*‘ventiemen, let us make a bargain; let us agree 
that no gentleman here shall fly into a passion, or 
a stampede, or tread on another one’s toes.”” 

I wish to say, in corroboration of what has been 
stated in part, by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that the object of my motion is not to dis- 
charge the Territorial Committee from any por- 
tion of the duties which devolve upon them, in 
consequence of the reference already made of por- 
tions of the President’s message, relative to the 
organization of territorial governmentin California 
and New Mexico. I desire to leave the commit- 

| tee in possession of that subject, and that the Ore- 
gon bill alone, with all the amendments which have 
| been made to it, may go to the select committee, 
I would also state, for the information of those who 
do not perhaps comprehend the reason for this 
| particular motion, the object which T have in view. 
In any event, I desire that the Territorial Commit- 
_ tee should report, with the advice and information 
which they may obtain from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a bill toextend our revenue laws over 
these two Territories. A bill on that subject is in 
course of preparation, and whatever may be the 
decision in relation to the other great and engross- 
ing topic, I think we shall all agree in the exten- 
sion of our revenue laws over the country, if the 
Secretary of the Treasury thinks it proper and 
necessary to do so. 
| ‘That subject may be separated with great pro- 
| priety from the main question, and the Territorial 
| Committee can at once proceed to act upon it, 
| holding themselves of course subject to the action 
_ of the select committee in relation to the great and 
exciting question. I hope, therefore, that the 
| Territorial Committee will retain possession of the 
matter referred to them. No motion has been 
made to discharge them from the consideration of 
these subjects. It is not the Oregon bill alone 
which is proposed to be referred to the select 
committee, for the various amendments go with it, 
and they embrace the whole controversy between 
the North and the South. The whole subject in 
controversy will thus come up before the commit- 
tee, which will be enabled to ascertain whether it 
is practicable to obtain any settlement of it at 
present. If that result be impracticable, I, for 
one, would be disposed to leave the matter over 
for the present. But I will never abandon the 
hope that we shall eventually be enabled to settle 
this question honorably and satisfactorily to all 
parties. I have no mere northern or southern 
feeling, but, as a sincere friend of the union of the 
States, and desirous to prevent unnecessary ex- 
| citement, I wish to rnise the committee. There is 
another reason for taking this course, which I 
| would suggest to gentlemen who have doubted its 
| propriety. By continuing the debate here and 
acting on the various amendments, gentlemen will 


| be committed during this session of Congress, to 
or elsewhere, at all likely to put in peril the union || 


of these States, or to endanger our “domestic | 


specific propositions, leading to the embarrassment 
of their action hereafter. If, at a future session 

that course should be impracticable to which they 

may now. be disposed to give their assent, it is 

obvious that gentlemen will feel more or less em- 
| barrassed. They will desire to adhere to the de- 
| cision which they may now give. I desire to avoid 
‘that state of things. If Senators fail to agree 
n to 
conviction, so that in the recess they may be en- 
abled to reflect, in the calm tranquillity of their own 
‘homes, upon the importance of this great question, 
and the paramount obligation to preserve the anion 
of these States. I am not anxious to press the 
matter to a vote, unless it is to be a successful vote. 
I hope, then, that the committee will be appointed, 
_ and that an honest effort will be made to settle this 
| question. A variety of legislative business awaits 
| our action. The appropriation bills have been all 
| kept back, and with other important measures of 


the question at once; but, on the || the session, are delayed, and in danger of being 


part of the North, it was immediately afterwards || Jost. Let us, then, stop this debate, go on with our 


shown that the southern and western lines were || 


' also ran by Mason and Dixon. 
So the committee threw the matter up in de- 





| business, and await the action of the committee, 
| which will be able to report in a few days, when 
we shall know whether we are to have a settle- 


spair, and I believe it never has been settled to || ment of the question or not. 
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Mr. HALE rose to address the Senate. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I call the gentleman to order. 
He haa already spoken three times upon this sub- 
ject, and the rule limits hint to speaking twice. 

Mr. HALE. I call the Senator to order for a 
miscount; | have spoken only twice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire have leave to proceed? 

The question being decided in the affirmative, 
the Senator was allowed to proceed. 

Mr. HALE, 
indulgence, 1 rose only for the purpose of cor- 
recting a misapprehension of the Senator from 
Mississippi. ‘The honorable Senator bas alleged 
that | am affiliated in some way with a society or 
organization who have resolved to destroy the 
Union. 

Mr, FOOTE. 1 said more or less affiliated. 
They have determined, if the Senator be neomina- 
ted at Buffalo, that we shall have a hail storm 
wiih a vengeance. 

Mr. HALE. Oh! al} that will certainly be 
footed up when it comes. 1 must say that wee 
very sorry to have wounded the tender sensibil- 
ities of the Senator from Florida, His peculiar 
sensibility on this subject leads me to suppose that 
he must have been, originally, a northern man, 
for northern men, | know, somehow become en- 
dowed with exquisite sensibilities when they get 
south, Except as a member of the great human 
family—and [ don’t know whether that includes 
the blacks also, but I believe they are human—I 
am not affiliated in any way with the organization 
to which the Senator from Mississippi has referred. 

Mr. FOOTE. Lask the Senator whether, as a 





candidate, he does not indulge fond expectations | 


that he will get the vote of that faction? 

Mr. HALE. 
the first place, I do not look upon an election to 
the Presidency as a very great honor; and, in the 
next place, | have not any very ardent hopes of 
an election—thistime! Wright and Garrison, and 
the men of that party, do not vote atall. They 
deny the obligation to sustain any human govern- 
ment whatever, and certainly the Senator must 
read their papers much more attentively than I do, 
if he find anything complimentary to me. One 
of the most eminent of that party was formerly a 
lawyer in Boston, of high standing at the bar, and 
having occasion lately to appear as an advocate in 
one of the courts of Massachusetts, he procured 
from his client a special power of attorney, be- 
cause he would not take the oath to support the 
Constitution, which he would otherwise be obliged 
todo, The organs of that party are the New York 
** Anti-Slavery Standard,’ and the Boston ‘ Lib- 
erator,”’ and t suppose as these papers are fur- 
nished to the Senator, the Garrison men do not 
think him so incorrigible a case as I am, 

Mr, FOOTE. Not twelve months since, this 


Garrison stood on a platform, called a Whig plat- | 
form—I hope unjustly—where certain distinguish- | 


ed members of the Whig party were present and 
spoke, and when the aid of that faction was in- 
voked by one of the most distinguished Whigs 


ever named in this Union, it was responded to by | 


the assurance, on the part of these gentlemen, that 
they would vote at the coming election for the 
Senator from New Hampshire, unless he should 
withdraw in. favor of the Buffalo nominee, who- 
ever he might be. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. [ am very un- 
willing to interrupt honorable Senators, but I sub- 
mit that the whole of this conversation is out of 
order, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Mississippi 
has asked me if I do not expect the support of Mr. 
Garrison as a candidate for the Presidency, if I do 
not withdraw. I tell him candidly that I do not. 
The gentleman is entirely mistaken when he rep- 
resents Mr. Garrison and his associates to be the 
organs of the liberty party. The liberty party is 
satisfied to abide by the Constitution, and wish to 
bring it back to its original spirit. We are the 
great conservative party, assailed by the ultras of 
the North and the South. The Senate might just 
as well call the State of Illinois Mormonite, as 
charge the extravagance of these men upon those 
friends with whom it is my pleasure and pride to 
act. 


| Senate. 
don’t know exactly to which side he belongs. I 
have do doubt, therefore, that he feels a good deal | 
I regret that I can- | 


Let me answer the Senator. In|) | am of opinion that nothing is to be gained b 


| patching up an arrangement, to be carried through 
| without knowing whether it would be satisfactory 
to the parties concerned; that is, to our constitu- 
' ents who have sent us here. 
of ours. 


| demanding a repeal of the law. 
then, alone who can settle this question; let them | 


| fairly expressed, 


| ject o 
and not to sacrifice any principle or conviction of 
‘| duty. It is to abstain from the prosecution of a 
| discussion which is daily becoming more exciting, 
| and by a reference of 


Mr. WESTCOTT said he should vote for the 
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Wilmot proviso to this bill; or, if it did, we have | 
| a Chief Magistrate at the other end of the avenue 
He had no fear, | 


who would put a veto on it. 
therefore, that the Senator from New Hampshire, 


/or any of those who acted with him, would be 
He hoped the Committee on Territories | 


gratified. 
would b@discharged from the consideration of the 
California and New Mexico bills, and that they 


' _ || would be referred to this select committee. 
1 am obliged to the Senate for its || 


Mr. NILES. I have no doubt that the Senator 


from Delaware has been influenced by good mo- 


tives in making the proposition now before the 
He lives on the line, and frankly says he 


of sensibility on this subject. 
not concur in his judgment, that any good can 
come from this proposition. 


promise are all on one side of the line. 
we to compromise? 


What are 


and strength, and, says he, ‘ throw off your coat, 


/and whoever wins will get it.”” That seems to be 


the amount of the present proposition, Oregon is 
now under the law of freedom. I trust it will never 
be withdrawn from that law by the action of Con- 
gress, or in any other way. For one, then, I can 


never agree to any compromise which is to give up | 


a principle now established there. I know it is pro- 


posed to make this compromise more comprehen- , 
I am not pre- 

I believe in the | 
saying, ‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- | 


sive, by embracing other territory. 
pared to say that that is wise. 


of,” 


finally dispose. 
question can be settled at all by the present Con- 
gress. The people are not represented here upon 
this subject, and it is impossible that any satisfac- 


tory arrangement can be made unless made by the | 
people themselves. The people will be represented | 
in reference to this subject in the next Congress. 
| This is not a Missouri compromise case. That 


was the admission of a State; and when once ad- 
mitted, the arrangement could not be set aside. 
Not so here; nothing can be settled here; the mere 


passage of a law is nothing. Petitions are now || 


pouring in upon you, expressing opposition to the 
proposed compromise; and if you pass any such 
law, these petitioners will continue to assail you, 


It is the people, 


settle it. Put your faith in the great principles of 
the Constitution, and yield to the only compromise 
that is worth anything—the will of the people 
I come from a section of the 
Union that may be misrepresented on this floor; 
but whether misrepresented or not, we will be com- 


| pelled to submit to the will of the majority of the 


people. But I have no compromises to make on 
this subject. I would submit to be voted down, 


| but never voluntarily consent that one inch of the 
|, free territory of this country shall be stained with 
‘slavery. That is the prevailing, general, universal 


1} 


sentiment of the North; and yet with that senti- 
| ment they are prepared to submit to a fair decision 
| by a Congress fairly representing the will of the 

people. That is the only way in which this ques- 


| tion can ever be settled. All that can be done this 
|| session is, to pass some general law as in 1803, au- 
|| thorizing the President temporarily to take care of 
|| these territories, leaving the settlement of the ques- 


tion to a Congress prvpared to decide it, 
Mr. BERRIEN. e ought to be admonished 
by all the indications of the expediency of coming 


ltoa apnane settlement of this question. The ob- 
the Senator from Delaware is conciliation, 


the whole subject to 
men selected from various portions of the 
to ascertain whether they, in the retirement of a 


motion of the Senator from Delaware. He never |! chamber, exchanging opinions with the conviction 


t of Oregon— Debate, 
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————— 


justment because of that excitement. 


We see, already in| 
this debate, that the advocates of proposed com- | 


Why, sir, | am reminded | 
very much of the case of the two boxers; one of | 
whom proposed to the other to have a triai of skill | 


e Se This is not a matter | 
This is not a matter of which we can | 
Indeed I have no idea that this || 





nion, | 
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| had any fear that the Senate would attach any } that the declarations or declamations which ma 


be made will not go out to the public, and th, 
themselves become excited by that very consider. 
ation—whether in the calm interchange of their 


| views in a committee room, they may not be en- 


abled to present something to our consideration 
which, without requiring the sacrifice of principle 
in any quarter, shall result in the adjustment of 
this question. We are told that the country js 
excited; } admit and lament it. But itis that yer 
excitement, present and prospective, which induces 
me to look with pleasure to the proposal of the 
Senator from Delaware. Nor do Udespai of ad- 
! : he whole 
history of our Government is that of a people ex. 
cited on all questions‘connected with their rights. 
The Constitution itself was formed at a period 
when a far greater degree of excitement existed 
than now throughout the United States; yet thar 
work of the representatives of the people has had 
the happy effect of producing those results, whicly 
it is our good fortune to witness in the administra- 


tion of this Government. 4 pray gentlemen, then, 


unite with us in adopting a measure which, if mere- 
ly an experiment, is worth trying, to ascertain 
whether a course cannot be proposed which will 
relieve them from the temptation, and absolve us 
from the necessity of a discussion calculated to add 
to the excitement. Gentlemen must remember that 
this debate, involving questions of political power 
on one hand, embraces on the other associations 
connected with the protection of our altars and our 
firesides. All must admit, then, I think, the pro- 


| priety of bringing the debate to a close, and taking 


the sense of the Senate, in order that we may as- 
certain whether a settlement cannot be made. 
Mr. DOWNS. I concur entirely with the Sen- 


‘| ator from Delaware, and my hopes of a beneficial 


result, if his motion be adopted, are strengthened 
by the active opposition made to it by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I did think that when his 
reasons for objecting to the settlement were so ob- 
vious, there would not have been another member 
of the Senate to raise his voice against it. His 
opposition is very rational. Nothing else could 
have been expected from the Senator from New 
Hampshire, because it so happens, that if this 
matter be settled, ** Othello’s occupation ’s gone."” 
He would then have no ground to stand upon. 
The agitation is atanend. But I am very sorry 
that another Senator should be found to oppose it. 
But it is this opposition, as | have said, which in- 
duces me the more earnestly to desire the refer- 
ence. It is their interest to prevent a settlement 
of the question. They say it will amount to noth- 
ing; that the people will appeal from our decision, 
and the agitation be increased. As they live and 
breathe and are advanced by agitation only, | don’t 
see why they should oppose this on that ground. 
But the fact is, they oppose it because they knew 
that it would kill this agitation stone-dead, as it 
did in the case of the Missouri compromise, the 
Texas compromise, and all other compromises. 
Every man here who looks to the interest of the 
country alone, and not to his own advancement, 
whether from the North or the South, will come 
forward at once in favor of this proposition, so 
honorably made by a gentleman standing on or so 
near neutral ground. I do hope that the good 
sense of this body and the country, which has 
prevailed hitherto, and sustained us amidst 80 
many difficulties, will again prevail—that oil will 
be poured upon the troubled waters, and the ques- 
tion be settled to the satisfaction of all. 

Mr. NILES rose, but gave way to i 

Mr. BALDWIN, who said that he desired to 
ask the Senator from Florida a — Was 
that gentleman one of the meeting from which this 
proposition emanated ? 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I did not use the language 
which the Senator supposes he heard me utter, 
and I do not consider it important enough to re- 

t what I did say. ¢ 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should be very happy if 
the gentleman would inform us whether that meet- 
ing was or was not entirely sectional. 

r. DAYTON. kt seems to me that the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Delaware does not in- 
volve at all the difficulties pending in this Chamber. 
The ition is to refer the question of slavery, 
so far as it respects Oregon, to this special com- 
mittee of eight, in order that they may ascertain, 
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devised by which this difficulty may be surmount- 
ed. Now, | ask, is there one man in this Chamber 


or out of it, throughout the length and breadth of 


this land, who feels that in point of fact there is 
any difficulty about Oregon? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The Senator misunderstands. 
There is no difficulty about Oregon; but is not the 
Senator aware that there are amendments before 
the Senate applicable to all the Territories, and 
that these are to be referred to the committee? 

Mr. DAYTON. I have not overlooked the pre- 
vious explanation of the Senator, nor the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Indiana to refer the 
whole matter to the committee; but those portions 
of the President’s message relating to California 


and New Mexico still remain in the hands of the | 


slavery in Oregon, or anywhere north of 42°, it is 


alla farce, and in my judgment—I say it with all | 


respect—there is much more excitement here upon 
that subject than in the country. It is by stirring 
this matter up here, and making this Chamber the 


centre of a whirlpool, that we throw these waves | 
hither and yon all over the country. If we can | 


stop it here, we stop it substantially altogether. 
Mr. FOOTE. he Senator certainly does not 

mean to say that it commenced here. 
Mr.DAYTON. I do not mean to say that there 


has not been some general feeling throughout the | 


country, but it has originated very much in the 


two Chambers of Congress. As a practical ques- | 


tion it amounts to very little elsewhere, either as 


respects Oregon, New Mexico, or California. If. 


forced to a vote, those of us who came from the 
free States may be obliged to vote in a particular 
way. But I deny that there is any real difficulty 
in the question, for, in my judgment, the treaty 
practically absolved us from all difficulty in rela- 
tion to the slavery question. I do not mean tosay 
that if it be left open some man may not carry a 
slave to Oregon, or that some slave may not run 
there. I do not mean to say that if New Mexico 


and California be left open, individual slaves may | 


not be taken there; but I say that circumstances 
forbid the existence of slavery as a permanent in- 
stitution in one territory or the other. Looking at 
the productions of the country, and its relations in 
reference to slavery in other parts of the country, 
itis my judgment that New Mexico and California 
cannot become planting States; and experience has 
shown that slave labor cannot be made productive 
in agricultural or grazing countries. And yet, in 
the face of all this, we are raising issues and pro- 


ducing excitement the end of which no man can | 


see. 
Mr. FOOTE. Does the Senator mean to com- | 


owe any excitement here with that which has 
roaeet up another Presidential candidate in New 

ork f 

Mr. DAYTON. If the gentleman desires m 
opinion as to the comparative magnitude of the 
excitement here and in New York, I would say, 
that if to be judged of by numbers, it is greater in 
New York; bat if its importance be the test, it is 
greatest here. I desire the whole subject to be re- 
ferred, as suggested by the Senator from Indiana. 
If the question is really to be settled, tlemen 


will know whether to debate it or not; but if it is | 


to be merely talked about, many do not care to 
engage in the talk, and I am one of them. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I am very glad to hear the 
Senator from New Jersey say that this is not a 
practical question; and I hope, therefore, that he 
will leave it open. We are in favor of free terri- 
tory,and opposed to monopoly. We wish to leave 
the soil open to every American citizen, so long as 
it remains a territory, leaving the people to form 
their own government when it becomes a State. 

Mr. DAYTON. The Senator goes for free ter- 


ritory; so do I. The question is in reference to free | 


territory in Oregon, and the pecple of Oregon want 
the territory to continue feels wd all that the Sen- 


ator asks is, that the restrictions may be removed, | 


80 that he —_ there with his slaves. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator says that it is 
an abstract question; why fot leave it open? We 
got Oregon from France and S 
holding communities. We got New Mexico and 
California also from a slaveholding community. 
con out the 12th section of the bill, and leave 


territory as you find it. 


ee 


ain consulting together, whether er plan can be | Mr. DAYTON. I am for leaving the territo- 


y| ingly 


Y> | 


n—both slave- | 
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|| ries as we found them, and [ trust the Senator will 
| join with me. I would leave it as it now is with 


| great pleasure, exactly as you find it—free from | 
| slavery. 


Mr. CALHOUN. It is slave territory. Did 
| we not get it from slaveholding countries? 


Mr. DAYTON. Not at all. I hold that we i} 
| did not get Oregon through the purchase of Lou- || 


isiana. I hold that the discussion proved, if it | 


proved anything, that Oregon did not come from || 


that source; and certainly we did not get New | 
| Mexico from that source. 


|| Mr. CALHOUN. Certainly. Slavery existed 


; nent. 


Mr. DAYTON. As to the origin of our title to | 
|| Oregon, there has been some difference of opinion. | 
'| But that the territory is free, that the foot of a | 
slave has never pressed its soil, no man, I believe, 
‘| ever controverted. Oregon is now free; and its | 
inhabitants have said that it shall continue free. 
|| Permit me now to ask the Senator from South 
| Carolina, does he not believe that this is an ab- || 


| lieve that slavery can ever be introduced there? | 
‘| and if so, why does he desire to change the ex- | 


|| isting law which has been adopted by the peo- | 

|| ple? 
Mr. CALHOUN. Whatever territory we pur- 1 

|| chase from any community, if slaveholding at the } 


| 





|| time of the purchase, the territory must follow 


nd the Territories— Mr. Collins. | 


} 


| throughout the dominions of Spain on this conti- || 
We got Oregon partly from Spain and || 


: : : | partly from France—both slaveholding communi- | 
Territorial Committee. As to the existence of ‘ ties. 


stract question as respects Gregon? Does he be- || Pealed by the Governor an 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. COLLINS, 


| OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or Represenratives, 
July 28, 1848, 

The “ Bill to establish the Territorial Government of Ore- 
gon,’ being under consideration ia Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. COLLINS said: 


Mr. Cuairnman: The 12th section of the bill un- 
| der discussion is as follows, viz: 

“ Jind be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of said 
Territory shall be entitied to enjoy all and singular the righta, 
privileges, and advantages granted and secured to the people 


|| of the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
|| Ohio, by the articles of compact coutained in the ordinance 


| for the government of the said Territory on the thirteenth 
day of July, seventeen hundred and eigity-seven; and shall 
be subject to all the conditions, and restrictions, and pro- 
hibitions in said articles of compact imposed upon the peo- 
ple of said Territory; and the existing laws now iu force in 
the Territory of Oregon, under the anthority of the Provia- 
ional Government established by the people thereof, shall 
| continue to be valid and operative therein so far as the same 
| be notincompatible with the principles and provisions of this 
act; subject, nevertheless, to be altered, modified, or re- 
d Legislative Assembly of the said 

Territory of Oregon; and the laws of the United States are 
hereby extended over and declared to be in force in said 
Territory, so far as the same or any provision thereof may 


be applicable.”’ 

This section, sir, was mainly designed to ex- 
clude slaves from Oregon. ‘The 6th article of the 
ordinance of 1787, to which it refers, provides: 

«That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 


: _ || vitude in the said Territory otherwise than in the punish- 
{} that a nana oo aan ae ao discus \| ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
|| sion Knows that more reliance was F aced upon our || 


title through France than on any ot 

ablest gentlemen on that side of the Chamber [Mr. | 
| Evans] declared that that was our strongest title. | 
1 All the possessions of Spain were open to slavery. | 
| 


| 


er. One of the | 


| 





every American citizen. 


|| 





tion half a dozen times, and I have answered him. || 
The difference between us relates to a matter of || 


Now, I put it to the Senator, that he is bound to | : 
. . . : | pelled them to eatablish for themselves a temporar 
ant) | pe une mporary 

anite with us, and make it free territory or : |) 6 Provisional’’ Government. At an election held 


r. DAYTON. The Senator has put that ques- } in July, 1845, they adopted certain organic laws, 


victed: Propided, always, That any person escaping into the 
| Same from whom labor or service ia lawfully claimed in any 
| one of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
| reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.”’ 


The necessities of the people of Oregon com- 


among which is the following, viz: 
“ Arricie 1.—Sec. 4. There shall be neither slavery nor 


A : involuntary servitude in said Territory otherwise than for 
| fact. He says the territory was slave territory || 


|| when we got it. In my judgment, it was not. In 
| reference to the existing state of things upon which | 
we are called to act, we should respect the wishes 
| of the people of these Territories, and take their 
laws as they have made them, and by which they 
choose to abide. 
Mr. BRIGHT pressed his suggestion that the 
whole subject should be referred to the select com- 















regan it; andfhe modified his motion accord- 


r. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, moved that the 
Senate adjourn. 


Severat Senators. No! no! Let the ques- 
tion be taken on the motion for a committee first. 
The motion to adjourn was determined in the 
\| negative. 
|| Mr. HALE demanded the yeas and nays upon | 
the question of agreeing to the motion of Mr. 
Crayton, as modified; which were ordered, and 
it was determined in the affirmative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Breese, Brigh Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, 
Hannegan, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Lou- 
isiana, Lewis, Mason, Metcalfe, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, 
Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and Yulee—31. 

NAYS—Mezsrs. Baldwin, peserery Clarke, Corwin, Da- | 
vis of Massachusetts, Dix, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Ham- 
tin, Miller, Niles, Upham, and Walker—14. . 


So it was 


Ordered, That the bill, with the several amendments pro- | 
posed thereto, be referred to a select committee, to consist | 
of eight mem , to be appointed by ballot; that the Com- 
mittee on Territories be discharged from the consideration 
of so much of the President’s message as relates to New 
Mexico and California ; and that the same be referred to the 
proposed committee. 


On motion by Mr. CLAYTON, it was 


Ordered, That the Senate will, at twelve o’clock to-mor- 
row, proceed to the appointment of the committee. 


On motion, 
The Senate adjourned. 


[To be continued. | 





| 











| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| those pursued in 1820, when 


ene 


the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 


|| duly convicted.” 


The remarks, Mr. Chairman, which I propose 


_ to submit will relate presen sz to the subject of 


slavery in New Mexico and California; for not- 
| withstanding a show of opposition is made to the 
proposed restriction of the institution in Oregon, it 
| is believed to be but « stratagem to conceal the real 


| point of attack upon the former Territories. A 
| mittee. p 


Mr. CLAYTON said, that as the gentleman || 
seemed to be so strenuous in his request, he would | 


ill establishing a territorial government in Oregon 
passed the House at both sessions of the last Con- 
gress, but it was defeated in the Senate, in order 
that when territory should be ceded to the United 
States by a treaty of peace with Mexico, Oregon 
| might form one of the elements in a professed 
/ compromise. The tactics adopted are similar to 
aine was an appli- 
cant for admission into the Union. The admis- 
| sion of Missouri with slavery was made a stern 
| condition precedent. ‘ : 

The peon system, a species of servitude for 
| debt, still exists in Mexico, although slavery has 
been abolished. It existed in New Mexico and 

California at the time the United States acquired 

them, ard will continue to prevail there until pro- 

hibited by authority of Congress. It may be con- 
tended by those who desire to introduce African 
slavery into those Territories, that the institution 
is ti euchorined there by law. This is strenu- 
ously denied by those opposed to the projected 
extension of slavery. The institution was abol- 
ished in Mexico in September, 1829. A few 
months prior to this time, General Barradas, 
landing at Tampico at the head of four thousand 

Spanish veterans, made the last attempt of Spain 

to reduce her revolted Mexican colonies to subjec- 

tion. In this emergency, the Con of Mexico 
invested President Guerrero with dictatorial power. 

As a measure of precaution, the Dictator, in Sep- 

tember, 1829, decreed the abolition ‘of slavery in 

the following terms, viz: 

. “1st, That slavery be exterminated in the Republic. 

«2d. Consequently, those are free who to this day have 
been looked upon as slaves.”’ 
This decree was incorporated into the new con- 
stitution of 1834, and was readopted at the revis- 
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jon of the constitution in 1843. April 5, 1837, an | a few years, the other slave States will be in the 


act was passed by the Mexican Congress entitled | 
“An act abolishing slavery in the Republic.” | 
Article 1, section 1, is in these words, viz: 

* Slavery, without any exception, is, and shall remain 
abolished throughout the Republic.” * 

This law is contained at length in the Mexican 
statutes as officially and duly published. A treaty 
entitled **A treaty between Great Britain and 
Mexico, for the abolition of the traffic in slaves,”’ 
was signed by the respective ministers of the two 
nations, Richard Pakenham and Luis Gonzaga 
Cuevas, at Mexico, the 24th of February, 1841. 
The ratifications were exchanged at London, July 
29, 1842. It may be found at page 540, of the 
6th volume of “ Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties.”’ 
The following is the 1st article: 





“The stave trade is declared by this treaty to be totally 
and perpetually abolished in all parts of the worid,’on the | 
part of the Mexicap Republic, as are already suavery in the | 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Collins. 


nD garnets anna cS anaNeSreanaN —— 


|| the free whites. In Georgia, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, they are nearly equal in number tothe free | 
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same condition: the worn-out plantations will not | 
sustain mastersand slaves. In South Carolina, Mis- 1 
sissippi,and Louisiana, the latter exceed in number || 


population. ‘The same relative proportion is rapidly || 
approaching in several of the otherslaveStates. The |, 
average number of slaves in all the States is more 
than one-third that of the whites. Under these | 
circumstances the slaveholders have resorted to a || 
remote market for the sale of their surplus negroes; | 
and breeding them for market has become a regular || 
branch of production and commerce. The annual || 
income from the sale of slaves in Virginia exceeds 


| $10,000,000. But, sir, this execrable traffic is aid- | 


ed by a prohibitory tariff. The Constitution au- | 
thorized Congress to prohibit the importation of +) 
slaves after 1808. On the 7th of March, 1807, an 





|‘ power to dispose of, and make all needfu} 


‘have power to regulate commerce with fo 
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Se, 


nary power to govern the Territories, It prov 


: id 
article 4th, section 3d, that ** Congress shal| “ 


have 


: “ . rules 
‘and regulations respecting, the territory or other 


_ property belonging to the United States.” ‘Pj, 


words rules and regulations are frequently used in 
the Constitution, and evidently in the sense of the 
word laws. Thus it provides that * Congress shal} 
eile 

‘nations; to make rules concerning capture; cae 
‘money and regulate the value thereof; to make 
‘rules for the government and regulation of the 
‘land and naval forces,”’ &c. The proceedings of 
the Convention upon this clause of the Constity. 
tion, plainly show that they intended to gran 
power to govern the Territories. Mr. Madison 

on the 18th of August, 1787, introduced a series 
of propositions, which were referred to the Com. 


mittee of Detail. These were two of them, viz: 


Mevicun territery, and the aforesaid traffic in slaves on the | 


part of Great Bri.ain.” 


The general rule is, that the preéxisting laws of | 
a ceded or conquered country continue in force 
until altered by he legislature of the nation acqui- 
ring it. This principle may be found in Vattel 
and other writers upon international law. It was 
conceded by Senator Berrien, in a recent speech. 

I shall assume, then, sir, that the institution 


does not exist in our late Mexican acquisitions, || 


but that it has been effectually prohibited. The | 
real question, then, is, shall the laws securing free- 
dom in these Territories be abolished, and slavery 
established? This is indeed, sir, a question of the 
gravest magnitude. ‘To millions of the oppressed 
and degraded children of Africa, itis an issue upon 
which depends all that is dear to them in life—all | 
that is bitter in the hour of death. It seems tome, 
sir, that they are even now stretching forth their 
dark hands, and beseeching us, in the name of the 
God of liberty whom our fathers worshipped, to 
remove from them the poisoned cup of bondage— 
to forge for them no more chains. The determina- 
tion of this question also involves the dearest in- | 
terests of every person in this country who desires | 
to sustain himself by honorable labor, It int | 
mately concerns our national honor, reputation, 
and progress in the great family of nations. The | 
two hundred and fifty thousand immigrants who | 
annually land upon our shores are in pursuit of | 
** free soil, for free labor”? Can we pronounce in | 
favor of slavery, without danger to our experi- | 
ment at self-government? If we thus decide, what 
will become of the cherished hopes of the friends 
of civilization, Christianity, and human progress? 
Those who insist upon preserving freedom in 
the Territories, have no desire to disturb the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States. The Constitution 
confers upon them no such authority. They could 
not interfere with it if they would, and they would | 
not if they could. They have ever heretofore | 
been, and still are, ready strictly to fulfill the con- | 
stitutional provisions upon this subject. 
I shall aim to discuss this question with a proper 
recard for the most sensitive feelings of our breth- 
ren of the slave States, but also, sir, with a plain- 
ness commensurate with its profound importance. 
The Legislatures of thirteen of the States of the 
Union, including Delaware, which still has two 
thousand slaves, have passed resolutions instruct- 


atives in Congress to oppose the further extension 
of slavery. There is but one sentiment upon this 
subject throughout the free States—it is that of 
eternal and uncompromising hostility to the project. 
They will never consent that the free and virgin 
soil of the Territories shall be blighted and cursed 
by the tears of the slave, while they have a will to 
determine, or a muscle to resist. 

The proposition to make this Government the 
instrument for planting slavery upon soil now 
free, is regarded by a few at the North as so im- 
probable and monstrous, that they have refused to | 
believe that it is seriously entertained. Startling | 
as the proposal is, it is nevertheless true. 

The largest portion of the soil of Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, is exhausted 
by the reluctant and negligent labor of slaves. In 


| 


* The original of the decree may be found in volume 5, 
page 149; and that of the act, in volume 8, page 201, of the 
* Coleecion de Leyes y Decretos del Congreso General de | 
la Nacion Mexicana.”’ | 


and making it piracy, punishable with death, to 
engage in the trade. ‘This enables our slave-dealers 
to monopolize the business. The Texan planter 
in the New Orleans market pays six hundred dol- 
lars for a slave, whom, but for this prohibition, he 
might purchase for one hundred. To extend the 
market, and thus increase the demand for their 
slave products, and their price—to give stability 
and permanency to the trade, and, by diminishing 
the numbers, to increase their own personal safety 
—these are the prominent reasons why our three hur.- 
dred thousand slaveholders demand that ‘ chains 
_and slavery’ shall be introduced into free terri- 
tory. 

There is another prefatory consideration, Mr. 
| Chairman, which I cannot forbear to mention. It 
is the probability of future acquisitions from Mex- 
ico. Already, sir, ere the ink is dry upon the re- 
cent treaty of peace—before our late antagonists 
have had time to consign the unburied corses of 
their countrymen to the earth—we have rumors 


l|ofa projected invasion of the northern States of 


Mexico, to establish, by revolution, the Republic 
of the Sierra Madre; to be, in the fullness of time, 


an applicant for annexation. The final purpose | 


| of those who instigate these enterprises is the ex- 
tension of slavery. The policy established by 


| our present legislation will have an important in- | 


fluence upon the question of further territorial 

| acquirements. 
regon extends through seven degrees of lati- 
tude, and stretches from the Rocky Mountains te 
the Pacific. - It contains, according to Lieutenant 
Howison’s report, about 14,000 inhabitants, who 
are whites, and their descendants. In area it is 
equal to seven States like New York. New Mex- 
ico and California are equal in extent to fifteen 
States like New York. The former contains a 
population of 70,006, one-half of whom are whites, 
and the other Indians. The number of inhabitants 
in the latter is 25,000, of whom 13,000 are whites, 
and the rest christianized Indians. Those gentle- 
men, whether from the slave or non-slaveholding 
States, who concur in the southern views and 
_ demands upon this subject, make a nominal resist- 
|| ance to the 12th section of the bill under consid- 
| eration, and assert the constitutional right to make 
_ slave States of New Mexico and California. The 
|| people of the free States, and the free white la- 


any such right, and insist that these Territories 
|| shall remain forever free. 

To avoid the obvious difficulties which must 
| result from this controversy, unless promptly ad- 


|| Justed, the passage of an act of Congress is desired, - 


containing the anti-slavery provision of the 6th 
_ section of the ordinance of 1787, known as the 
| ** Proviso.”’ But the representatives of the slave- 


| holding interest deny the constitutional poser of | 


_ Congress to pass sucha law. This is, therefore, 
the first point to be considered. Ist. The right to 
| govern is a necessary incident to the right to ac- 
' quire territory. This principle is unqualified! 
asserted in an opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, 
reported in Ist Peters, 542. The power of this 
Government to acquire territory, is a necessary in- 
| ference from its treaty and war-making powers. 
To admit that it has the right to acquire, and then, 
| having acquired, to deny (there being no express 
| constitutional or other restriction) its right to gov- 
ern, appears to me little less than an absurdity. 
| 2d. The Constitution confers upon Congress ple- 


t | '| borers of the slave States, deny the existence of || 
ing their Senators and requesting their Represent- | 


/act was passed forbidding all such importation, | To authorize Congress “to dispose of the unap- 


| propriated lands of the United States.”” «To jn. 
|| Stitute temporary governments for new States 
| arising therein.’? On the 30th of August, Gouver- 
neur Morris presented substantially the provision 
| of the Constitution of which I am now apeaking, 
|| He offered it as an amendment to the report of the 
| Committee of Detail on Mr. Madison’s proposi- 
| tions. Mr. Madison declared in Congress, in 1790, 
** that though Congress was restricted by the Con. 
| * stitution from taking measures to abolish the 
| ‘slave trade, yet there was a variety of ways in 
|| * which it could countenance abolition; and regu- 
| * lations might be made in relation to the introduc- 
|| *tion of them (slaves) into the new States to be 
| * formed out of the western territory.’’ He was 
| thus represented by another reporter on this occa- 
' sion: ** He (Mr. Madison) adverted to the western 
| country, and to the cession of Georgia, in which 
| ‘Congress have certainly power to regulate the 
| ‘subject of slavery; which shows that gentlemen 
| fare mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot 
| * constitutionally inteefere in the business in any 
‘ degree whatever.’” 

But there is another provision of the Constitu- 
| tion, which, it appears to me, grants the power in 
|| question; I allude to article 1, sec. 9: ** The m- 
|| § GRATION, Or importation of such persons as any of 
* the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
| * shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 
| £1808. The words ‘ migration’’ and ‘ importa- 
|| tion’’ are not used synonymously: the former is a 
|| generic term, and signifies to remove from place to 

_ place, as well within the same State or country as 
|| from one country to another; the latter is a tech- 
| nical, commercial term, to express bringing into 
| one country from another. If, without this limit- 

| ation, Congress would not have had the power thus 
| to prohibit the traffic, then the clause is superflu- 
ous and unnecessary; if, on the contrary, but for 
| this restriction it would have had the power, then 
| that power was revived after 1808. On the 2d of 
March, 1807, an act of Congress was passed to 
| give effect to this provision of the Constitution. In 
| that act, the importation of slaves is forbidden, but 
| not the migration. When this clause was discussed 
|| in Convention, Colonel Mason, of Virginia, said: 
“ The present question concerns not the importing States 
| alone, but the whole Union. Maryland and Virginta (he said) 
had already prohibited the importation of slaves expressly; 
North Carolina had done the same, in substance. All this 
would be in vain, if South Carolina and Georgia be at liberty 
| toimport. The western people are alreidycalting out for slaves 

for their new lands, and will fill that country with slaves, if they 
| can be got through South Carolina and Georgia.”—Debute 
| on the Constitution in Convention, p. 1390. 


| 


From this it is evident that this clause was in- 
|| tended’to apply as well to the migration of slaves 
|| from one to another State as to the importation from 
| foreign countries. This construction appears too 





} clear, to admit of denial by any impartial court. 
| An act to establish the Territorial Governments of 
|| Orleans and Louisiana was passed March 26, 1804. 
| It expressly prohibited the migration into those 
Territories of slaves imported into the United States 
after 1798. This was a palpable exercise of the 





constitutional power of Congress to prohibit the 


migration of slaves. It will be observed, that the 


clause under consideration applies only to States. 
Numerous legislative precedents exist as to the 
| power of Congress to legislate for the Territories, 
_and particularly as to the existence and regulation 
| of slavery therein. The following are among them: 
1. The reénactment by the first Congress.assem- 
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bled under the present Constitution on the 7th day 
of August, 1789, of the celebrated ordinance of 
1787, draughted by Mr. Jefferson himself in 1784. 
9 Theact establishing the Territorial Governments 
of Orleans and Louisiana. 3. The Missouri com- 
romise act. 4. Eleven Territorial Governments || 
Ce been created by Congress since the adoption || 
of the Constitution: they were for Louisiana and 
Orleans, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- | 
consin, Iowa, Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Florida. Six of these acts, viz: those relating to |, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa,and Lou- || 
jsiana and Orleans, contained prohibitions of sla- | 
very; the remaining five embraced provisions upon || 
the same subject. These laws were severally | 
approved by Presidents Washington, Adams, Jef- | 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson,and Van Buren. |) 
If they were unconstitutional, as it is now con- || 
tended they were, then these eminent men, some | 
of whom actively participated both in the forma- | 
tion and adoption of the Constitution, violated their | 
oaths of office, in which they had solemnly sworn 
to support the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague from the twenty- 
second district, [Mr. Birpsaxy,] in a speech de- 
livered here a few days ago, arraigned Mr. Van 
Buren for inconsistency, in being now the candi- 
date of a party, one of whose principles is, the 
exclusion of slavery from free territory, when, | 
as President, he signed the act establishing the 
Territorial Government of Iowa, without there || 
being contained in it any prohibition of slavery. | 
That act provided that the people of Iowa should | 
be “entitled to all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities granted and secured to the people of Wis- | 
consin.” The latter enjoyed all the rights and 
privileges of the people of the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory by the ordinance of 1787. My colleague | 
would doubtless reply to this, as some others have 
done, that to be exempt from slavery is not a 
“right, privilege, or immunity;”? that such ex- | 
emption could only be secured by subjecting them | 
to the * prohibitions and restrictions” of the ordi- 1 
nance of 1787. With this construction | cannot || 
agree. To be exempt from slavery, appears to me |, 
to be emphatically a ‘ privilege,’’ second only to || 
that of our own personal liberty. But, sir, sup- |, 
pose that my colleague is right, and that slavery 
was not prohibited in Iowa by the act establishing || 
its Territorial Government, still he surely must be | 
aware that Iowa isa part of the Louisiana _pur- | 
chase, that it lies north of the parallel of 36° 30’, | 
and hence that its freedom from slavery was es- | 
tablished by the ** Missouri compromise.” 

Mr. BIRDSALL. Why, then, was the ordinance | 
of 1787 applied to the Territory of Wisconsin? =| 

Mr. COLLINS. Wisconsin is a part of the | 
Northwest Territory and not of the Louisiana 
eee it was not, therefore, included in the 

issouri compromise. 

The exclusive power of Congress to legislate for 
the Territories has. been recognized in many de- 
cisions, both of the highest judicial tribunal in the 
land, (the Supreme Court of the United States,) and 
of the superior courts of the slaveholding States 
themselves. Cases fully sustaining such power 
may be found in 5th Peters, 44: 14th Peters, 557; 
14th Peters, 505; Ist Peters, 542, ‘*American In- | 
surance Company vs. Canter;” and 4th Wheaton, 
422. The supreme courts of Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, and Louisiana, have made the same decis- 
ions, 


‘No one has ever doubted the power of Congress to erect 
territorial governments within the Territories of the United 
States, under the general language of the clause, ‘to make 
all needful rules and regulations,’ Indeed with the ordi- 
nance of 1787, in the very view of the framers as well as of 





A power was deemed indispensable to the of the 
cessions made by the States.”? ‘The power of Congress 
over the public territory is clearly exclusive and universal, 
and their legislation is subject to no control, but is absolute 
and unlimited, unless so far as it is affected by the stipula- 
tions in cessions, or by the ordinance of 1787, under which 
every part of it has been settled.””—Story on the \ 
tion, pp. 195, 198. 


Thus it appears, that for more than fifty years 
the executive and judicial departments of the Gov- 
ernment have sanctioned the exercise by Congress 
of exclusive legislative power over the Beesisnsies 
of the United States. It has been reserved for the 
Superior sagacity of modern statesmen to discover 
the entire absence in the Constitution of any such 


power, The present opinions of a distinguished 





| 
1 
the people of the States, it is impossible to doubt that such 


Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Catnowun] upon 


this question, do not correspond with those he 
entertained when a member of the cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe, in 1820. The Missouri controversy hav- 
ing arisen, the President, in anticipation of the 
passage of the act of Congress designated as the | 
‘**compromise,” requested the written opinions of | 


his cabinet as to the constitutional power of Con- | 


gress to prohibit slavery in the Terrritories. The | 
Senator from South Carolina, then Secretary of | 
War, together with W. H. Crawford, of Georgia, | 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the other cabinet | 
officers, furnished Mr. Monroe with their opinions 
in writing; and all agreed that Congress did possess 
such power. These truly interesting facts may be 
found duly authenticated in the recent speech of 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Drx.} 

I propose, next, Mr. Chairman, to notice some | 
of the arguments employed by southern gentlemen | 
to sustain their ns position. They say, | 
sir, that the States of this Confederacy constitute 
a corporation, all the members of which are entitled | 
to equal participation in the enjoyment of the com- | 
mon property; that the Territories are such joint | 
property; that the right to remove to such Terri- 
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without support in that revered instrument: nay, 
more, sir; it is a hbel upon the character of its 
great and patriotic authors. They regarded this 
execrable institution as inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, and dishonoratle to the 
American character, Mr. Madison, who was a 
member of the constitutional Convention, says: 

“The term PERSONS was inserted in the Constitution, 
and other phraseology stricken out, because it admitted that 
there could be property in men; an idea which be thought 
it wrong to admit in the Constitution.” 

The fact that slavery existed in some of the 
States, is recognized in the Constitution; but it 
does not create or establish it. Tt acknowledges its 


| qualified existence in the free States by requiring 


tories with personal property, is one of the modes | 


of enjoyment; that slaves are property, and hence, 


| that they have the same right to take them into 


the free Territories, and there hold them in bond- 


| age, as the citizens of the free States have to take 


there their cattle and merchandise. 


correctness of the assertion that slaves are prop- | 
erly. 


Slavery is said to have had its origin ina | 


put his prisoner to death; and hence, asa lenient | 
exercise of this right, to make hima slave. The 


tended in various ways. The progeny of women in 
a state of slavery were pronounced slaves. Final- 


At common law, man cannot hold property in \ 
| man. p 
|| state of war—in the supposed right of a captor to | 


} 


the surrender of a fugitive slave. But if the 
framers of that instrument regarded the right of 
property in slaves as absolute and general, why 
was the provision ingerted for the surrender of 
fugitives? Why not have left the master to his 


| right of action in the courts of the State where the 


slave had taken refuge, as in the case of any other 
property ? 
In discussing this question of property in men, 


| the eloquent and gifted Lord Brougham said: 


“Tell me not of rights; talk not of the property of the 
planter in iis slaves. | deny the right—I acknowledge not 
the property. In vain you tell me of laws that sanction such 


| aclaim. There is a law above all the enactments of human 


codes—the same throughout the world—the same in all times: 


| it is the law written by the finger of God on the heart 0/ man; 
| and by that law unchangeable and eternal, while men despise 


The sound- || 


; C || fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shalt reject 
ness of this argument evidently depends upon the | 


with indignation the wild and guilty (antasy that man can 
hold property in man.” 


Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to John Holmes, so 


|| often cited, says: ‘* Slaves are misnamed property.” 


The supreme courts of Louisiana, Kentucky, Mis- 


| sissippi, and Virginia, have decided that slaves are 


ly, men born free might sell themselves as slaves. | 


‘* Parents had authority, in Judea and Rome, to 
dispose of their children for the same purpose. ””— 
Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, vol.2, page 163. In 
Rome, and many other ancient States, insolvent 
debtors became the property of their creditors. 
African slaves were first imported into this coun- | 
try in the sixteenth century. The titles of their 
masters were power, violence, and injustice. Said | 
President Bolivar, ‘‘ let these usurpers show us | 
their title-deeds.’” 
Blackstone, vol. 1, pages 423, 424, argues that | 
the captor has only the right to put his prisoner to 
death, when necessary in order to protect his own 
life, liberty, or property; that the fact of one being 
the prisoner of another, is evidence that no such | 
necessity exists; and hence, that having no right | 


to put his prisoner to death, he cannot justly en- |, 
slave him. He further alleges, that a man cannot i 


sell himself to another, because he can receive 
nothing in exchange—all he possesses, the mo- 


i} 
ment he becomes a slave, passing to the purchaser; 


that every such contract, without consideration, is 
void; that the allegation that the child of another 
held as a slave, is born a slave, depends upon the 
first two; it is falsified, when they are refuted. | 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, sir, there | 
is but one State in this Union where slavery is | 
established by law; that State is Virginia. In the 


other slave States, although there are laws recog- | 
nizing and regulating the institution, yet it is a re- | 


markable fact that there are none by which it is 
established. In the colony of Virginia, in 1670, it | 
was enacted ‘* that servants, not being Christians, 
imported by shipping, should be slaves for life;’’ 


and in 1682, it was enacted * that all servants (ex- | 


cept Turks and Moors whilst in amity with the | 
King) which should afterwards be imported, either 
by sea or land, whether negroes, Moors, mulattoes, | 
or Indians, who and whose parentage and native | 
country were not CurisTIAn, should be slaves, to all | 
intents and purposes. This act was subsequently | 
so modified as to exempt Indians. (See second | 
volume “ Henning’s Statutes at large,’’ pp. 113- | 
143, &c. Also third volume of the same, pp. 69-_ 
468.) It is under these curious and semi-barbarous | 
laws that the Virginia master now boldly asserts 


| is regarded as of an inferior rank. 


; 
| 


} 
! 
' 
} 
| 


! 


persons, and not property. Mr. Jefferson, in his 


Q | original draught of the Declarauon of Independence, 
institution being thus once established, it was ex- | 


charged the King of England with having ** waged 
‘a cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
‘its most sacred rights of life and liberty, in the 
‘persons of a distant people who never offended 
‘him.”? ‘This piratical warfare, (he said,) the 
‘ opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the 
* Curistian King of Great Britain. Determined to 


| * keep up a market where men should be bought 
‘| and sold, he has prostituted his negative for sup- 


‘ pressing any legislative attempt to restrain this 
* execrable traffic.”’ 

The slavery propagandists also aver that their 
opponents desire to exclude them, and monopolize 
the free Territories for themselves. This is a great 
error. We desire not to be ourselves excluded 
by slavery. Where slaves are, free laborers will 
not go. Nine-tenthe of our foreign immigrants 
settle in the free States and Territories. Introduce 
a few thousands of slaves into New Mexico and 
California, and a barrier is erected against the en- 
trance of the free laboring man more effectual than 
would be the Chinese wall. Their own labor is 


|, the chief capital of the pioneers of our free Terri- 


tories. In the slave States, manual labor is dis- 
reputable. The poor but honest laboring freeman 
In vain do 
southern gentlemen seek to conceal this odious 
feature of their very ‘* peculiar inatitution.”” It 
needs but little sagacity to discover, what dail 

experience at the South confirms, that in the eati- 
mation of the aristocratic slaveholder, the free 
white laborer is greatly his inferior. This is not 
unnatural. The plantation of the former embraces 
thousands of acres. He is surrounded by hun- 


dreds of slaves, the abject subjects of his caprice 


and will. He bought them with his money. His 
mechanics and his ploughmen were purchased in 
the market. What motive has he to employ or 
treat with respect free white laborers who gain 
their subsistence by like pursuits? Let them not 
come ** betwixt the wind and his nobility.’’ 

That slavery degrades the free laborer, and ex- 
cludes him from places where it exists, may be 
ere by a reference to the colonial history of 

irginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and ihe other 
Colonies in 1774 and 1775, &c. It was then pro- 
tested against, by legislative enactments, and the 
resolutions and ings of public meetings, as 
a * social, moral, and political evil.’’? In the pas- 


| sage from the original draught of the Declaration 


his right of property in his slaves. The reiterated | of Independence which I cited, Mr. Jefferson says: 
** He (the King of Great Britain) has prostituted 


assertion that the Constitution of the United States 1 


creates this species of alleged property, is totally 


his negative for suppressing any legislative attempt 
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to restrain this execrable traffic.” In volume 1], 
ce 493, of the 4th series of “‘ American Archives’’ 
1s this extract: 


«s June, 1774.—At a general meeting of the frecholders and 
inhabitants of Prince George’s county, Virginia, the follow- 
ing resolves were unanimously agreed to, among others: 

* Resolved, That the African trade is injurious to this 
Colony, obstructs the population of it by freemen, prevents 
manufacturers and other useful emigrants from Europe from 
settling amongst us, and occusions an annual increase of the 
balunce of trade against this Colony.”’ 


The following may be found in page 1136 of the 


same volume: 

«We, therefore, the representatives of the extensive 
district of Darien, in the colony of Georgia, having now 
assembled in Congress, by authority and free choice of the 


inhabitants of the said district, now freed from their fetters, || 


do resolve— 

“5. To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy 
for all mankind, of whatever climate, Linguage, or compler- 
ion, we hereby dectare our disapprobation and abhorrence of 
the unnatural practice of slavery in America—however the 
uncultivated «tate of our country or other specious arguments 
nity plend for it—a practice founded in injustice and cruetty, 
and tighly dangerous to our liberties, as well as lives, de- 
basing part of our fellow-creatures below men, and corrupt- 
ing the virtue and morals of the rest, and as laying the basis 
of that liberty we contend for (and which we pray the Ab 
mighty to continue to the latest posterity) upon a very wrong 
foundation. We, therefore, resolve at all times to use our 
uimost endeavers for the manumission of our slaves in this 
Colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for the 
masters and themselves.’ 


These are part of the proceedings in 1775 of an 
association denominated the ‘* Darien Committee. ”’ 
The object of the society was to terminate the 
foreign and domestic slave trade in the colony of 
Georgia. 

A public meeting was held at the court-house in 
the town of Alexandria, county of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia, on Monday, the 18th day of July, 1774, at 
which George Wasmneorton presided. These 
resolutions were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that, 
during our present difficulties and distress, no slaves ought 
to be imported into any of the British colonies on this con- 
tinent; and we take this opportunity of declaring our most 
earnest wishes to see an entire stop forever put to such a 
wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade. 

«“ Resolved, That itis the opinion of this meeting that a 
solemn covenant and association should be entered into by 
all the colonies,” &c., &c.— dm. Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, 
page 600. 

In the same volume are the following resolutions, 
&c., of other similar meetings in Virginia: 

« July 16, 1774, Surry county, Virginia: 

“Sth. Resolved, ‘iia, as the population of this Colony 
with freemen and useful ee is greatly obstructed 
by the inportation of shiver and convict servants, we will not 
purchase any such slaves or servants hereafter to be im- 
ported.°—4th series, p. 593. 

“Ata meeting of the freeholders and other inhabitants of 
the county of Culpeper, in Virginia, assembled on due no- 
tice, at the court-house of the said county, on Thursday 
the 7th of July, 1774, to consider of the most effectual method 
to preserve the rights and liberties of Americas 

** Resolved, That the importing slaves and convict servants 
is injurious to this Colony, as it obstracts the ao. of 
it with freemen and useful manufacturers ; and that we will 
not buy any such slave or convictservant hereafter to be im- 
ported.” —4th series, p. 523. 

Many such extracts might be read, would the 
brief time allotted to me under the rules permit. 
Section 2, article 1, of the Constitution, provides, 
that in apportioning representatives in Congress 
from the slave States, three-fifths of the slaves shall 
be enumerated. This was demanded by the dele- 
gates in the Constitutional Convention from those 
States, in order that they might not be politically 
dwarfed by the superior increase of population in 
the free States. They admitted that slavery ex- 
cluded free labor. 


upas, is apparent from the following facts in the 


census of the United States: In 1790, the free | 


white population of the five slave States of Mary- 


land, Virginia, North aad South Carolina, and | 
In the same States, in | 


Georgia, was 1,)60.015. 
1840, it was 2,210,234 The increase in fifty years 
was 1,050,219. In 1784, the Northwest Territory 
was ceded by Virginia. It was made free by the 
ordinance of 1787. In 1790, it contained but few 


inhabitants; and in 1840, the five States which | 
have been established in it, viz: Ohio, Indiana, | 
Hlinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, had a popula- | 


tion of 2,895,383. These are all significant facts, 
which should promptly silence those who so per- 
emptorily deny that free white laborers are repelled 
by slavery from the borders of the States in which 
it exists. 





That emigrants avoid the pres- 
ence of this institution as ~~ would the deadly | 
if 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Collins. 








A distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
| [Mr. Catuown,] in a speech made in the other end 
|| of this Capitol, the 27th of last month, made the 
| following remarkable declaration: 


“And here let me say to Senators from the North, you 
make a great mistake in supposing that the portion which 


might fall to the South, of whatever line might be drawn, if 


| 
left to soil, and climate, and circumstances, to determine, 
| would be closed to the white labor of the North, because it 
| could not mingle with slave labor without degradation. The 
| fuct is not so.”’ 
| The citizens of the free States, Mr. Chairman, 
/ask for themselves no other rights in regard to 
those Territories than such as may be enjoyed in 
an equal degree by the citizens of the slave States. 
They desire that they and their posterity may emi- 
| grate thither, with their brute animals, and movable 
articles, such as usage and the common law declare 
to be property. They do not seek to take there 
human beings as slaves. Do they deny to their 


| southern brethren any right they claim for them- | 
is ad- | 
mitted into the Territories, they will be settled | 
Is it not | 


selves? Is it not apparent, that if slaver 


_ almost exclusively by southern masters? 
also beyond controversy, that if it is excluded, both 


cipation in their settlement? 

‘| It is further alleged, that an equal division of 
| territory, representation, and political power be- 
| tween the slave and free States, was one of the 
| compromises of the Constitution. I trust that I 


| have already incidentally shown that this is not | 


| true; but that, on the contrary, the framers of that 
| itstrument, and the founders of the Republic, con- 
| fidently anticipated the gradual extinction of the 
| institution, by the silent operation of its own laws; 
'| and also, that they adopted many measures to fa- 
| cilitate its dissolution. 


| Next, I will briefly notice some of the argu- | 


| ments of the northern apologists for this sys- 
tem. They agree with soutnern men in denying 
| that Congress has power to legislate upon this or 
| any other subject for the government of the Terri- 
| tories; but, unlike the latter, they contend that 
| the people of the Territories have exclusive au- 
| thority to make their own laws. The power of the 
| Territorial Governments is delegated by act of 
| Congress. The laws they may pass are subject 
|| to revision and repeal by Congress. The argu- 
| ment, then, of those who say that the Territorial 
|| Legislature has the sole law-making power, is 
in substance, first; that these governments derive 
their legislative power from Congress; second, that 
the latter has no power to legislate upon the sub- 
| ject of slavery in the Territories; third, that the 
| former may thus legislate, subject to revisal and re- 
| peal by the latter; and hence that Congress may 
| confer upon the Territorial Governments power 
_ which it does not itself possees, except as a nega- 
|| tive. The logic is truly admirable. Again, they 
|| say, leave the whole subject to the people of the 
| Territory to decide after they are admitted into 
| the Union. This, although plausible, is but a 
| cowardly skulking of responsibility. To thus 
leave it to the people, after the admission of the 
| Territory as a State, would be to establish slavery 
| there with almost absolute certainty. Unless a law 
is passed positively prohibiting it, the country will 
| be populated by slaveholders and their slaves. 
| When a few thousand slaves have been introduced, 
| the free white laborers will be excluded, for the 
reasons I before stated, and the country will he 
| surrendered to masters and slaves. When admit- 
| ted as a State, the question, instead of being as 

now, shall we have slavery? will be, shall we 
| abolish it? And as this would be decided by the 
| masters, the conclusion may be easily anticipated. 

If these gentlemen will consent to restrict the mi- 
gration of slaves into the Territories, until they 





are admitted as States, and thus people them with 
freemen, we will not object. There would be no 
more danger that the community being then free 
from the institution, would establish it, than there 
is that New York or Massachusetts will do so. 
This southern gentlemen well understand. Sen- 
ator Berrien, of Georgia, in a recent speech, 
said: 

“You admit the right of the people of the Terntory, when 
|| they come to form a State constitution, to determine the 

question, whethec slavery shal! or shall not exist there. 
|| Now, look at the practical operation of the course which 


|| you propose, upon the exercise of that right. You forbid 
| slavery so long as Oregon remains a Territory; no slave- 





sections of the Union will be allowed equal parti- | 


| holder can go there with his property, and of course will 
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| not go. When the question comes ; 
| to he decided fe a by posed body age - Sante 
Who does not foresee how it will be decided? Ang wa 
| does net as plainly see, that this decision will be produced 
by your previous legislation ?” 
This is undoubtedly as true as will be the re. 
_ verse, if the ** proviso’ is not adopted. 
Another of their arguments is, that to extend 
slavery over a greater surface, does not increase 
| the number of slaves; and hence that there js no 
| inhumanity a in suffering it to be done. This 
| 18 not sustain by the laws of population. |; is 
well established that the numbers of the human 
| race increase as the means of support are enlarged 
| Again, they allege that the soil and climate of 
|New Mexico and California are not adapted to 
slavery, and that it will not go there. Experience 
has shown, that if permitted, it will be introduced 
_ wherever there is work to be done. The largest 
part of these Territories lies south of the parallel of 
36° 30’. California has bee ncalled the * Amer. 
ican Italy,” because of the salubrity and beauty 
of its climate, and the fertility of its soil. It is the 
native home of the staple products of slave labor. 
| A large portion of New Mexico is represented as 
| unfit for cultivation; but it abounds in mines, and 
| where slavery cannot be sustained upon the sur- 
| face, it will flourish under ground. Thousands of 
| Slaves would annually perish in those dismal sep. 
| ulchres. Five slave States lie above 36° 30’ north 
| latitude; and they had a slave population in 1849 
of 771,785. Can any good reason be assigned for 
| saying that the climate of the newly acquired ter- 
| ritories is not adapted to slave labor, when so large 
a number as this may be found in a climate still 
| further north? But the climate of the Pacific coast, 
| in the same latitude, is much milder than that of 
| the Atlantic. 
| Another argument employed by these apologists 
| is, that the * proviso,’’ or a law prohibiting sla- 
| very in these Territories, is unnecessary ; that it is 
an abstraction—a ‘ firebrand,’’ employed by dem- 
| agogues and factionists to kindle strife in the Dem- 
ocratic party; that the Territories are now free, and 
| that they will so continue, unless an act of Con- 
|| gress is passed establishing slavery. It is impos- 
| sible to avoid asking ourselves why, if these gentle- 
| men are sincere—if they truly believe that slavery 
| cannot and will not go there, and they do not 
desire that it should—why they so strenuous! 
| Oppose the passage of such a prohibition? If their 
views are correct, then such a law would be a mere 
| harmless superfluity. But, sir, this “* firebrand of 
freedom”? is a thing more exalted and noble thana 
_mere abstraction. It is wielded by men of strong 
| arms, adamantine will, and hearts animated by the 
divine impulses of patriotism and liberty. They 
have registered a vow in Heaven to employ every 
lawful and constitutional means to roll back the 
| dark tide of slavery from the temple of Freedom, 
/and vindicate the character of the Republic from 
| the disgrace and reproach of establishing slavery 
| in free territory. We are no abstractionists. The 
Representatives in this Congress from the fifteen 
| slaveholding States of the Union, without an ex- 
| ception, and without distinction of party, avow an 
| intention to carry their slaves into these ‘Territo- 
| ries, and there hold themin bondage. They assert, 
'| with passionate vehemence, that they have sucha 
| constitutional right. They have even told us, sir, 
| that, regardless of the remonstrances of the people 
|| of the North—heedless of any prohibitory law of 
|| Congress upon the subject, they would invade the 
| free soil of the Pacific, and take with them their 
slaves, and tw of defence! Are these declara- 
_ tions abstractions? Do they make no appeal for 
immediate, energetic, and prohibitory legisla- 
|, tion? 
| Mr. Chairman, having aimed to prove that the 
|| power in question exists, and that the arguments 
employed against it are unsound and frivolous, I 
|| next proceed to discuss the propriety of its exer- 
cise. With a few exceptions, every southern Rep- 
resentative who has addressed the House upon 
| this subject during the session, has delivered 4 
violent philippic against the North, for an alleged 
assault upon domestic institutions in the slave 
States. e have mene and earnestly dis- 
claimed any such intention. It is true that we have 
| freely commented upon the character of the s 
| tem of slavery in the abstract, but we have neither 
| avowed nor entertained any desire to disturb it in 
' the States where it has a constitutional existence. 
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A discussion of the character of the institution is | 
invited by this proposal to extend it to free terri- | 
tory. If we are asked to give our assent to it, | 
must we be denied the privilege of inquiring what | 
are its nature and effects? whether it meliorates | 
the condition of its subjects, elevates them in the | 
scale of being, and brings them constantly nearer | 
to that divine standard towards which every human | 

| 





being should aspire? or whether it degrades man, 
keeps him in a state of primitive barbarism, and | 

obliterates from his soul the image of his Creator? 
Two or three southern gentlemen who have ad- | 
dressed the House, have attempted to prove, from | 
the Bible, that slavery is an institution ‘after 
God’s own heart.”” One said that it was a ** divine 
institution; ” that he believed one class of mankind 
were born ** hewers of wood and drawers of water’? | 
for the rest. Upon the floors of Congress, in the | 
national party conventions, and through their press, | 
they all insist upon planting slavery upon soil now | 
free. There are indeed but few of them who will | 
admit that itis an evil. They make comparisons | 
between the physical condition and happiness of | 
their slaves, and the free laboring men of the North, | 
and allege that the difference is in favor of the 
former. ; 
These are truly novel and astonishing doctrines, 
Js it surprising that the North is aroused, and pre- | 
paring for determined resistance? If they were not | 
thus moved, 

‘¢ Duller must they be than the fat weed 

That rots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf;’? 


they would have forgotten the most sacred pre- | 
| 
| 
| 


cepts of the patriot sires of the Revolution. In 
the earlier and purer days of the Republic, this 
barbarous institution had few apologists, and no 
defenders. It was then universally denounced as 
the sum of all evils. Its extinction within a com- 
paratively brief period was confidently anticipated. 

It was first introduced into the colonies through | 

the cupidity of the British merchants and Govern- 

ment. I have shown that it was remonstrated | 
against by the people. Prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution, Maryland, Virginia, and North 

Carolina, had prohibited the introduction of slaves. | 
In 1784, Mr. Jefferson introduced into the Con- 
gress of the Confederation the provision against 
slavery in the Northwest Territory, which was 
adopted in the ordinance enacted three years sub- | 
sequently. The votes were then taken by States, | 
each of the thirteen being entitled to one vote. It 
received the votes of six States, and of about two- 
thirds of the members; but as seven States were 
necessary tO a majority, it then failed. In 1787, 
eight States voted in its favor, including the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Virginia. When the Consti- 
tution was framed, in 1787, all the States, except 
Georgia and South Carolina, were in favor of an 
immediate suppression of the foreign slave trade, 
The two latter States refused to enter the Union, 
unless they could have the infernal privilege of 
trafficking in human beings for twenty years longer. 
Against this, Virginia—to her perpetual honor be 
it spoken—protested. But, finally, eleven States, 
having a free white population of 2,704,765, 
yielded this momentous question to South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, with a free white population of 
only 195,263. There were then but about 550,000 
slaves in the country; and had the opposition to | 
the demands of South Carolina and Georgia been 
obstinately adhered to, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that our national escutcheon would now be 
free from the dark and lamentable stains of sla- 
very. 

_ An anti-slavery convention was held at Wil- 
liamsburgh, Virginia, the lst of August, 1774, to 
which Mr. Jefferson, who was elected a delegate, 
thus wrote: “ The abolition of slavery is the pres- 
ent object of desire in these colonies, where it was 
unhappily introduced in their infant state.” He 
also said, in the same letter, * that the rights of 
human nature were deeply wounded by this infa- 
mous practice.”” I have already adverted to the 
language of the same illustrious philosopher apon 
this subject,in his original draught ofthe Declaration 
of Independence. That the Congress of 1787 did not 
contemplate the admission of other slave States, 
is evident from their. providing, in the 6th section 
of the ordinance of that year, that any person es- 
caping into the territory northwest of the Ohio, 
‘from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any one of the oniqina States, may be lawfully 











‘| course, upon the hypothesis that the existence of 


|| original States. 
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reclaimed,”’ &c, They made no provision in re- 
gard to fugitive slaves from any other than the 
The Constitutional Convention 
obviously had the same expectation, for article 1, 
section 9, of the Constitution, provides that “ the 
migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States Now Existine shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited,’’ &c. No future 
States were to be permitted to traffic in human be- 
ings. The first Congress which assembled under the 
new Constitution, in pursuance of the same general 
purpose of restricting the limits of slavery, on the 
7th day of August, 1789, passed anactentitled ‘‘An 
act to provide for the government of the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio,’’ with the following 
preamble, viz: 


‘* Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United States | 


in Congress assembled, for the government of the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have full effect, 
it is requisite that certain provisions should be made so as 
to adapt the same to the present Constitution of the United 
States.”’ 


There are many evidences to prove, that whilst | 


our Republic was in the infancy of its existence, 
the general intention was to circumscribe slavery, 
and allow it to perish by the gradual operation of 
its own laws. It was iceel then, as now, that 
when the density of population, and the exhaustion 
of soil, have made slave labor a burden instead of 
a profit, it must cease to exist. The medium den- 
sity at which it is no longer profitable, is estimated 


|| by Prof. Tucker to be 50 to the square mile. (Page 


113 of his work entitled ** Progress of the United 
States.””) At page 115 of the same work, he ex- 
presses an opinion, based upon the rate of increase 
of population hitherto, that the required density 
will be attained by the year 1920. This was, of 


the institution was not to be further prolonged by 
the acquisition of more slave territory. Nine slave 
States, viz: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Missouri, have been admitted into the Union since 
the Constitution was adopted, in violation of its 
spirit, the intention of its framers, and of the 
wishes and expectations of the people by whose 


| representatives it was ratified. Louisiana was 


ceded to the United States by France, by treaty of 
April 30th, 1803. As slavery existed there when 
it was acquired, it was not abolished until, by the 
resolution of Congress entitled a ‘* Resolution 
providing for the admission of the State of Mis- 
souri into the Union, on a certain condition,’ 
approved March 2d, 1821, known as the ‘ Mis- 
souri compromise,’’ it was prohibited in all that 
part of the territory lying north of the parallel of 
36° 31” north latitude. Out of this territory the 
slave States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri 
have been created. The slave State of Florida 


| 
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| 


was acquired from Spain, by treaty of February | 


22d, 1819, and, like Louisiana, it was permitted, in 
respect to slavery, to remain in the condition in 
which it was when purchased. Texas was an- 
nexed by joint resolutions of Congress, approved 
March Ist, 1845. 
ance of slavery was permitted. 


In this State also, the continu- | 
The area of slave | 
territory obtained by these several acquisitions is | 


i 


280,925 square miles, equal to four-fifths of the | 
original thirteen States of the Union. The number | 


of slaves in it when acquired, as nearly as they || 


can be estimated, could not have exceeded 60,000, 
being one slave to five square miles. The present 
slave States of the Union have 900,000 square 
miles of territory, while the free States have but 
about 400,000. 

Notwithstanding these enormous concessions to 
the slave power, by the free States, contrary to the 
design and spirit of the constitutional compact, the 


South is still vociferating for more slave territory. | 


Gentlemen rise upon this floor, and vehemently 
declaim against what they term the insolent aggres- 
sions of the North upon the domestic institutions 
of the South. The consoling consciousness of 
being right, and devotion to the great cause of 


human liberty, alone enable us to listen with pa-_ 


tience to these baseless denunciations. 
Another reason in favor of the propriety of the 

proposed restriction is, the gross inequality of re 

resentation between the slave and free States. 


| 
i} 


923 


Ho. or Reps. 
I have assigned the reason for this. By virtue of 
this arrangement, the slaves of the South have at 
this moment upon this floor heenly representatives, 
or more than one-twelfih of the whole body. The 
North has 138 representatives for 9,727,893 free- 
men, being one member for every 70,492 freemen. 
The South has 87 representatives, and 4,848,105 
freemen; or one member for each 55,725 free per- 
sons. The same inequality is manifest in the 
Presidential elections. In the approaching election, 
the free States will have 166 electoral votes; the 
slave States will have 117, The North will have 
one vote for each 52,576 freemen; the South one 
for each 41,436. On account of their slaves, they 
give twenty electoral votes, Eight slave States, 
admitted since the Constitution was adopted, have 
sixteen Senators, eleven slave Represeatatives, and 
forty-five votes in the electoral colleges. Their 
free population is 1,979,592. New York, at the 
| last census, had a population of 2,428,921, and 
has ony eye electoral votes, and two Sena- 
tors. e do not complain of this, sir, for it is 
‘nominated in the bond;’’ but we should exhibit 
romantic disinterestedness did we not decline fur- 
ther extending the inequality. 

Sull another reason in favor of the exercise by 
Congress of the constitutional power which it pos- 
sesses to prohibit slavery in free territory, is, that 
free laborers, in a few years, will be in want of 
land. During the last five years,two hundred and 
fifty thousand emigrants, on the average, have 
| annually landed upon our shores. By apparent 
instinct nine-tenths of them seek their abodes in 
the free States and Territories. Our population 
doubles every twenty-five years. It is estimated 
that in 1900 it will amount to one hundred millions. 
At this rate of increase, in a comparatively brief 





|| time, New Mexico and California will be demanded 


| 


for free labor. It may be answered that it is by 
no means proposed to annihilate the territories 
by introducing into them slaves. I have alread 
endeavored to show that the practical effect of ok 
introduction would be to exclude the free white 
laborer of the North; and that to prohibit it, would 
| not exclude the same class from the South. The 
honorable member from Maine [Mr. Smart] has 
shown that more than one-half the population of 
Indiana and Ilinois emigrated from the slave States, 
Slavery has a thousand attendant horrors, when 

its effects upon its unfortunate and miserablesub- 
jects are alone considered. It debauches their 
morals, degrades their characters, and poisons 
every momentof theirexistence. Itexcludes them 
from the instruction of the school-room and the 
church. No ray of science is permitted to enter 

| their benighted minds. Clothed in the coarsest 
| garments; living upon the meanest fare; toiling be- 
| neath a broiling sun; torn from Pereners parenha sae 
child; chained in the market, and sold like the 
brutes; their greatest happiness is—to die. Well 
might the philanthropic Jefferson exclaim, “I trem- 
ble for my country when I reflect that God is just.” 
But it also too often mars the moral symmetry of 
character of the slaveholder himself. It deadens 
sympathy, fosters aristocratic pride, and engen- 
ders idleness, Its effects upon the characters of 
the young cannot be spoken of in too severe terms 
of condemnation. It diminishes population, im- 
poverishes the soil, and retards all industrial pur- 
suits. A comparison between the States lying on 
| each side of the Ohio river affords a most instructive 
| commentary on its effects upon the general pros- 
perity of a State. It is a form of social despotism 
totally incompatible with republican institutions, 
| This is but a faint outline of the odious features 
_ of the institution with which it is proposed to curse 
free territory. Justice and humanity,as well as en- 
lightened national policy, demand. that the action 
| of this Government upon the subject of slavery 
| return to the views of the founders of the Republic. 


| From their policy it has taken a wide departure. 


Instead of confining it to its original limits, and 
_ thereby securing its gradual extirpation, the treas- 

ure and the arms of the nation have been employed 
to extend its boundaries, multiply the numbers of 
its sad victims, and bereave them even of the for- 
_lorn hope of distant emancipation. Sir, the day 


y | and the hour have arrived when this downward 


the Constitution of the United States, in determin- | course is to bearrested. Theattention of the people 


ing the number of persons each Congressional _ is finally aroused, and this Government will not 
} 


i 


district must contain to entitle it to a representa- 
tive, five slaves count the same as three freemen. 


| again be 


permitted, either directly or by silent con- 
nivance, to manufacture 


another shackle or create 
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another slave, The prediction of Jefferson will yet 
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preme Court Reports, page 314, and 14 Wendell, 


be fulfilled: “ Nothing (said he) is more certainly || 507, furnish perhaps some light upon this suject. 


written in the book of fate than that this people are 
one day to be free.’’ The free territory we have 
recently obtained will remain free. Only free terri- 
tory can in future be acquired. 

Mr. Chairman, the Senate bill upon our table, 
entitled ** A bill to establish the Territorial Gov- 
ernments of Oregon, California, and New Mexico,” 
contains provisions upon the subject of slavery, 
of which [ cannot omit to speak. Although it has 
just been laid upon the table by an emphatic vote, 
which affords cheering indication that the friends 


of human freedom have nothing to fear from the || 


majority of this House; yet there is no doubt, that, | 
substantially, the same propositions upon the sub- 
ject will be again presented to us, before the close | 
of the session. 
bill,’? but it appears to me, sir, that the Senate 
Special Committee of eight, who are its authors, 
should more appropriately have entitled it ** A bill | 
for the extension of slavery to the free Territories | 
of New Mexico and California.”’ 
the North have a well-founded antipathy against 

compromises upon the subject of human liberty. 

With a single exception, every northern Repre- 

sentative who voted for the ** Missouri compro- | 


It is denominated a * compromise || 


| slave? 


The people of | 


The Sapreme Court of the United States is entitled | 
| to profound respect; it is a learned and august tri- 


bunal; but, upon this sectional question, its mem- 
bers should not be supposed more exempt from 
bias than other men are, of equally exalted char- 
acters and positions. That this issue involves the 
dearest rights and highest interests of millions of 


human beings, is a sufficient apology for plain 


speaking. Itis idle to profess confidence which 
we do not entertain. 

But, by what legal proceedings, and within what 
time, can this issue be presented for the decision 
of this court of last resort?) A case must first be 
brought before a district or the supreme court of 
the Territory. ‘The question to be decided is, 


whether one held as a slave in California or New | 
|| Mexico, is entitled to his liberty? or whether the 


Constitution of the United States makes him a 
To prosecute a suit to its termination in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, costs sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Who will institute the first 
proceedings? ‘Theslave? 


preposterous. It must, then, be done by some 


ane or by a benevolent association. 


mise”’ failed of reélection; and the constituents of || 
at least one northern Senator, on his return among || 
them, refused to take his hand, and contemptu- |} 


ously turned their backs upon him. And yet, sir, 
that compromise, instead of surrendering any por- 
tion of free territory to slavery, abolished slavery 
in all that part of the Louisiana purchase lying 
north of the parallel of 36° 3u’. The pretended 
“Texas compromise,’’ by which, nominally, a | 
barren strip of land on the northern boundary of 
that State was reserved for free laborers, has a bad 
reputation at the North. 
Senaie bill, which relates to California, contains 
the following ingenious and startling restriction 
upon the legislative power of the Territory: 

« But no law shall be passed interfering with the primary 


disposal of the soil, respecting an establishment of religion, 
OR RESPECTING SLAVERY.”? 


The 33d section containsa similar restriction upon 
the legislation of the Government of New Mexico. 


It is first to be remarked, that this bill proposes a || 


direct and palpable exercise of the power of Con- | 
gress to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the 
Territories. Will it receive the support of those 
gentlemen from the North or South who contend 
that Congress posseses no such power? Itis said, 
rir, that under this bill slavery ts to be introduced | 
into New Mexico and California, and that it is there | 
to remain until the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on appeal from the supreme court of the | 
Territories, decides that itis unconstitutional. In | 
other words, | suppose, sir, we are to pursue the 
‘* masterly inactivity” policy until slavery is firm- 
ly established in these Terrritories; and then, 
if amid all the difficulties with which litigation 
is surrounded, after the lapse of years, an issue 
is presented to the United States Supreme Court, | 
we are tu rely upon its being abolished by the | 
decision of that tribunal. This is but solemn 
mockery. When the distinguished jurists, legis- 
lators, and statesmen of the South—men, some of | 
whom are more learned, experienced, and able | 
than any judge upon that bench—are, with united 
voices, contending that slavery may be constitu- 
tionally carried to these Territories, a majority of 
these judges are to be supposed to be so superior 
in wisdom, and so immaculate of purpose, that they 
will infallibly decide the question aright. The | 
framers of this bill well understood into what hands | 
they were committing this momentous question. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Five of the nine judges were appointed from slave- 
holding States, where they now reside. Of the 
remaining four, who were appointed from free 
Surtes, the name of one was presented by the dele- 
gation from Alabama to the late Baltimore Con- 
vention as a candidate for the Presidency, whose 
views upon this greatest question of the day, were 
entirely satisfactory to the South. It is well known, 
sir, that Chancellor Walworth, of New York, was 
nominated by the President to the Senate as a judge 
of this court, and that the question of his confirm- 
ation was suspended for several months by that hon- 
orable body, until the nomination was withdrawn, 
and another was made and confirmed. Two opin- | 
ions, to be found in 12 Wendell’s New York Su- 


his would be attended by many obstacles. 


Any 


person offering to commence such a suit in the | 
midst of a slaveholding community, would be | 


The | 


threatened with the terrors of Lynch law. 
honorable Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who was 
duly authorized by that State to institute proceed- 
ings in South Carolina, for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of a law of the latter State, 


| arising from their institution of slavery, was com- 


The 26th section of this || 


pelled by threats of personal violence to leave the | 


State. The judges of the Territorial courts are to 
be appointed by the President and Senate. Pro- 


ceedings being instituted, we may therefore antici- | 
‘| pate their decision against the freedom of the slave. 


| Writ of error or appeal must then be brought to 


| the Supreme Court of the United States. 


In the 
present state of the calendar of that court, a de- 
cision could not be obtained in less than three years, 
and perhaps not in five. In the mean time, mas- 
ters and slaves would be taking possession of the 


| Territories, and thereby increasing the improba- 


as among possible events. 


| in free territory. 





| 
| 
j 


| 


bility of a decision against the slaveholder. It 
appears to me that this bill was framed with a de- 
liberate intention to surrender New Mexico and 
California to slavery. Whether such intention 
existed or not, there can be no doubt that such 
would be its practical result. ° 

When driven from every other argument, gen- 
tlemen of the South threaten, that if the “ pro- 
viso,”’ oralaw prohibiting slavery in free territory, 
is passed, they will dissolve the Union. 
North, the dissolution of the Union is not regarded 
Its value is never cal- 
culated. It has been cemented by too many com- 
mon and glorious sacrifices and struggles; it is 
protected by too many pious invocations of its 
magnanimous founders, to be easily severed. The 
cause hy which these fraternal bonds are sundered 


| must be other than a refusal on the part of the free 


States to allow the Government to establish slaver 
A submission to the will of the 
majority is a fundamental principle of our institu- 
tions. Ifthe North are overborne in this contest, 
they must and will submit. If the demands of the 
South are denied by the decision of the majority, 
a like cheerful and ready acquiescence is expected. 
Until, however, the majority have decided, no legal 
and constitutional efforts to exclude slavery from 
these Territories will be abated by passionate threats 
against the peace and perpetuity of the Union. The 
Union would never have been formed had the pres- 
ent demands of the slave States been made and in- 
sisted upon. A proposition in the Constitutional 
Convention to make the Government a propa- 
gandist of slavery in free territory, would have been 
indignantly rejected. 


Whilst we stand here, upon the floor of the | 


American Congress, at the noon of the nineteenth 
century, gravely discussing whether or not we will 
extend and perpetuate slavery, the monarchical 
governments of Europe are striking off shackles 
and * letting the oppressed go free.”” Slavery has 
been abolished in the French colonies. Portugal, 


Spain, and Russia, are moving in the work of | 


emancipation. Within a few 


ears England has 
given liberty to eight hund 


thousand slaves. 


The idea is absurd and | 


At the | 


Ho. or Reps, 





She has expended, within the last forty years, one 
hundred millions of dollars in suppressing the slay 
trade. Is it reserved for the Government of « fom, 
happy America,”’ in the midst of examples like 
these, to be fastening corroding chains upon hu. 
man beings? Sooner than be involved in such 
stupendous guilt, let our name and existence perish 
| among the nations. 
| . On the part of the North no “compromises” can 
_be made. But one answer—a stern, unyielding 
| NO—will be given to all such proposals. We 
have made all the concessions that we oucht .° 
make, or can make. If a law under the name of 
a “‘ compromise” is passed, planting slavery upona 
single square mile of free territory, it will have no 
_rest. Repeat! will be shouted from the mountain 
tops of the North, and reverberated in thunder toneg 
| through the valleys. The preservation of * free 
| soil for free men,” will alone be satisfactory. For 
| this purpose, the passage of an act of Congress pro- 
| hibiting slavery in free territory, will be unceasingly 
| urged, until the great measure is consummated, — 
| 











BOUNDARY OF TEXAS. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. C. HUDSON 


'; 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


| 

| In tHe House or Representatives, 
August 8, 1848, 

| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

| Mr. HUDSON said: 

| Mr. Caareman: As the proper boundary of the 
| State of Texas is assuming an importance, and is 
'| about to become a question on which Congress will 


j 


be called to act, | propose to devote a short time to 
its consideration. The extravagant claims which 
Texas has set up, and the wholesale and sweeping 
|| declarations in her behalf which have been made 
|| by the President and his flatterers on this floor, 
|| demand our serious consideration. The President 
‘has declared, again and again and again, that 
|| Texas owned the whole country to the Rio Grande, 
| and, on that ground, he justifies himself in taking 
|| military possession of that country. Sir, in the 
|| better days of the Republic, when any controversy 
|| arose upon matters of fact, an appeal to Executive 
| messages was regarded as the safest and surest 
| way of settling the dispute; but [ regret to say, 
|| that these official communications have lost much 
| of their authority, and have become mere election- 
| eering papers, entitled to no more consideration 


than an editorial of the Union. | would treat every 
| Executive communication with respect; but it so 
| happens, that almost every message which the 
| Executive has laid before us, is accompanied by 
documents which prove his declarations to be un- 
founded. Instances of this kind can be produced 
to almost any extent. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I attempt to produce 
| any authority, I wish to inquire, what was the sit- 
‘| uation of Texas before she was annexed to the 
United States? What was it which we annexed? 
The old province of Texas? If so, the country 
was bounded westerly by the Nueces and north- 
i erly by the Red river, and did not, in any case, 
|| extend to the Rio Grande. But it will probably 
|| be said, that it was not the old province of Texas, 
|| but revolutionary Texas—the Republic of Texas— 
‘| that we took into our embrace. Well, sir, if it 
] was revolutionary Texas which we annexed, we 
| either took her before she had become an inde- 
| pendent State, while she was a revolted, struggling 
province, or after she had become an independent 
nation. If we took her while she was in the midst 
of her revolutionary struggle, we took the war with 
her, and violated our treaty with Mexico by so 
doing; but if she was an independent nation, she 
owed her existence to revolution, and held her ter- 
ritory by the same title: she marked her boundary 
by the sword. Just as far as she carried her arms 
and established ate just so far her 
possessions extended, and no further. As the 
whole country belonged to Mexico at the breaking 
out of the revolution, it is manifest that Mexico 
would continue to hold all which Texas did not 
wrest from her. e di 
by any one acquainted with the first princi 
public law. ; ' 
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"The whole question, then, becomes one of fact. 
ow far did 


exas extend her conquests, and || 
establish her jurisdiction? We have already said | 
that Texas, as a department of Mexico, did not | 
extend beyond the Nueces. Did she, as a Re- || 
ablic, enlarge her boundaries? We are free to |) 
sdmit that she did. She crossed that river, and | 
established her jurisdiction upon the west bank, || 
over Corpus Christi and a few small settlements |, 
in the immediate valley of the Nueces. Thus far 
she extended her former possessions; but here 
jer conquests ceased. She attempted to carry her 
arms to the Rio Grande, and did, in one or two 
instances, penetrate to that river; but her forces || 
were either destroyed or driven back; she was to- || 
tally unable to establish herself permanently in 
that valley. She also set on foot an expedition into | 
New Mexico; but all know the fate of the Santa 
Fé expedition, ‘ 

The Texas, then, which we annexed, was revo- | 
lutionary Texas, bounded westerly by the valley 
of the Nueces, and did not extend beyond that 
« stupendous desert,’’ which, we were told during 
the annexation debate, marked the boundary be- | 
wween the Anglo-Saxon and Mauritanian rfces, | 
and was the point where the valley of the West || 
ended, and where Mexico commenced—a line || 
which would never be passed till the vile spirit of 
conquest should reign without control. 

But the President told us in his first message 
that our boundary extended to the Rio Grande: 

“ The jurisdiction of the United States, which, at the form- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, was bounded by the St. 
Mary’s, on the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of Florida, 
and been peacefully extended to the Del Norte, or Rio | 


Grande.” 

But, though the President made this declaration, 
fortunately for the cause of truth, he submitted || 
with this same message evidence which completely 
refuted his declaration. We all know that Presi- 
dent Tyler, immediately after the passage of the 
resolutions of annexation, despatched Mr. Donel- 
son to Texas, to submit the proposition to that 
Republic. Mr. Donelson went to Texas, and re- 
mained in that country till after the action of the 
Texian people and Government upon the subject, || 
During that period he kept our Government con- 
stantly apprized of the state of things in Texas; 
and his correspondence, which the President sub- 
mitted with his first message, shows that he un- 
derstood the whole subject perfectly. 

Mr. Donelson, writing to Mr. ee from 
Galveston, under date of June 2, 1845, says: 


“Tt is believed that Mexico is concentrating troops on 
the Rio Grande, where Texas as yet hus established no posts.”? 


Under date of June 23, 1845, Mr. Donelson says 
to the Secretary: 


“The territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
ou are aware, has been in possession of both parties. 
exas has held in peace Corpus Christi; Mexico has held 
Santiago. Both parties have had occasional possession of 
Laredo, and other higher points. Mexico, however, has 
threatened a renewal of the war for the whole of Texas, if 
she accepts the proposals for annexation to the Union. If 
she undertakes such an expeditiongshe of course puts upon 
the hazard of war the whole claim, and gives us the right of 


going not only to the Rio Grande, but wherever else we may 
pleuse.”’ 





Here, Mr. Chairman, we have the confession of 
our own agent, sent to Texas to look after our in- 
terests, and to learn the facts in the case, that 
Texas had no posts on the Rio Grande; that Mexico 
held Santiago, and that our right to go to the Rio 
Grande would exist only in case of a successful war 
with Mexico, which would in fact give us the same 
right to go anywhere else in Mexico. 
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The same confession is made in his note to the 


Secretary, under date of July 2, 1845: 


“My position is, that we can hold Corpus Christi and all 


Other points up the Nueces. If altacked, the right of defence 


will uuthorize us to expel the Mexicans to the Rio Grande. It 
is better for us to await the attack than incur the risk of em- 
barrassing the question of annexation with the consequences 
of immediate possession of the territory to the Rio Grande. 
You will find that I have guarded every point.” 


Ina letter to General Taylor, June 28th, Mr. 
Donelson uses nearly the same language: 


“The occupation of the country between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, you are aware, is a disputed question. 
Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexico holds Santiago, near 
the mouth of the Rio Grande. The threatened invasion 
of Texas, however, by Mexico, is founded upon the assump- 
re that Texas has no territory independent of Mexico. 
phn can safely hold possession of Corpus Christi and all 


‘er points up the Nueces, and if Mexico attempts to dis- 
lodge you, drive her beyond the RioGrande” 


Boundary of 


exas—Mr. Hudson. 

In the same letter he says: 

“Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a 
eonvenient place for supplies, and is the most western point 
now occupied by Texas.” 

Here we have the repeated confessions of an 
agent on the spot, who *‘ guarded every point,” 
and attempted to make the most of his case, that 


Texas had no possessions west of Corpus Christ, 
and the other points up the river Nueces; and that 


'we could rightfully approach the Rio Grande, 
| where Mexico was in possession, only in case of 


repelling an attack and pursuing her defeaved 


| forces. 


The President in that message referred to the 
offer of Mexico to acknowledge the independence 
of Texas on certain conditions, and maintains that 
that act of Mexico is binding upon her, though it 
was not accepted or carried out by Texas. | shall 
not at this time attempt to controvert this doctrine, 
but will content myself with saying, that if the 


' treaty be valid for one purpose, it is for another. 


If it settles the question of Texian independence, it 
establishes the fact that Texas had no settled west- 
ern boundary like that of the Rio Grande. The 
preliminary treaty, if such it can be called, pro- 
vides, in its 3d and 4th articles, as follows: 

“3. Limits and other conditions to be matter of arrange- 
ment in the final treaty.” 

4. Texas will be willing to remit disputed points respecting 
territory, and other matters, to the arbitration of umpires.” 


This preliminary treaty, signed by the Texian | 
Secretary of State, and approved by their Presi- 
dent, does not presume that the western boundary 
of Texas is the Rio Grande. On the contrary, it 
admits that the boundary is in dispute, and is a 
fair subject for reference to an arbiter, 

But let us see the comment of Mr. Donelson on 
this subject. Texas wished to have the United | 
States take military possession up to the Rio 
Grande; but Mr. Donelson, in his note to Mr. 
Buchanan, July 11, 1845, says: 

“The proclamation of a truce between the two nations, 
(Mexico and Texas,) founded on a proposition mutually 
acceptable to them, leaving the question of boundary not 
only an open one, but Mezico in possession of the east hank 
of the Rio Grande, seemed to me inconsistent with the ex- 
pectation, that in defence of the claim of ‘Texas, our troops 
should march immediately to that river, What the Execu- | 
tive of Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle 
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‘essential to the future preservation of peace and 
* security.” 


But the proof of the falsity of the President's 
posiuon does not stop here, Not only the docu- 
ments submitted with his annual message, but the 
documents submitted with his war message in 
May, 1846, contain a perfect refutation of his dec- 
laration. ‘The following general order shows so 
conclusively that Mexico was in possession in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, that | will give itentire: 


“ War DeparrMent, July 8, 1845. 

“Sir: The Department is informed that Mexico hus some 
military estublishments on the cast siie of the Kio Grande, 
which are, und for some time have been, in the actuai Gcrupancy 
of her troops. In carrying out the instiuctions heretotore 
received, you will be careful to avoid any wets of aggression, 
Unless an actual state of war should exit. The Mexican 
forces at the posts in their possession, and which have been 
so, Will not be disturbed as long as the relations of peace 
between the United States and Mexico continue. 


“WM. L. MARCY. 
* Brigadier General Z. Taytor,”” 


General Taylor, in his official despatch to the 


Department of War, under date of February 26, 
1846, says: 


“T have taken occasion to represent to some citizens of 
Matamoros that the Cuited States Government, in oveupy- 
ing the Rio Grande, has no motive of hostility towards Mex- 
ico, and that the army will, in no case, go beyoud the river, 


| unless hostilities should be commenced by the Mexicans 


themselves; that the Mezicans living on this side vill n.t be 
disturbed in any wuy bythe troops ; that they will be protected 


in all their rights and usages ; and that everything which the ® 


army may need will be purchased from them attur prices. I 
also stated that, until the matter should be finally adjusted be- 
tween the two Governments, the hurhor of Brazos Suntiago 
would be open to the free use of the Mevicuns, as heretofore. 
The same views were iinpressed upon the Mexicuncuct pass 8 
officer ut Brazos Suntiigo by Captain Hardee, whe com- 


manded the escort which covered the reconuoissance of 
Padre Island.’ 


General Taylor, in his subsequent letters, informs 


| the Executive that,on bis way from Corpus Christi 
| to the Rio Grande, he was met by the Mexican 
| cavalry, whose commander informed our officers 
that our crossing the Arroyo Colorado would be 


considered as an act of hostilities; that he was also 


| met by acivil deputation, protesting against his 


by negotiation, to say the least of it, could be as well left to || 


the United States on the same conditiots.”’ 


It seems that Texas was anxious, after we had 
| made the proposition of annexation, to commence 


some military expedition, that she might thereby 
extend her limits, or at least confirm her old pre- 
posterous claim. Our chargé in Texas discouraged 
them in relation to any such movement; and, in 

iving his views to our Government on this sub- 
ject, in the same letter of July 11, he says: 

‘¢ Tt was apparent that no military expedition, within the 
power of Texas to start atthatlate period, could have placed 
the entire question of limits beyond the necessity of future nego- 
tiation, after the acceptance of our proposals. ‘Tie boundary 
of Texas, as defined by her statutes, runs np the Rio Grande 
from its mouth in the sea to its source, cutting off portions of 
Tumaulipas, Coahuila, and New Mexico. Above the point 
on the Rio Grande, where it enters New Mexico, there hus 
heen no occupancy by Texas ; and it is obvious, so far as that 
region is concerned, that no military movement could have 
taken it out of the category in which it is left by the terms 
of our joint resolution. So, whatever might have been the 
success of the attempt to drive the Mezicans from Laredo 
and other lower points, the difficulty would have remained the 
same in regard tu the extensive Santu Fé region above.”’ 

Now, it will be seen by this confession of our 
chargé, made to the portance? of State, that Texas 
never had any possession in New Mexico; that the 


1836, cuts off a large portion of three other prov- 
inces or departments of Mexico; that the Mexi- 
cans were at that time in possession of “ Laredo 
and other lower points;”’ and thatno military move- 
ments could alter this state of facts, or ‘* place the 
entire question of limits beyond the necessity of 
future negotiation, after the acceptance of our pro- 
posals.’”’? This is expressly admitted by Mr. Don- 
elson; and so fully satisfied is he that we have no 
clear title to the country to the Rio Grande, that 
he immediately falls back upon his favorite ground, 
of obtaining il by conquest. ‘* If Mexico undertakes 
the invasion,’’ he says, ‘* Texas wou!d then have 
* an immediate right, and so will the United States, 
‘to repel the invasion, and, in doing so, Mexico 
* may be disarmed by the occupation of the Rio 
‘ Grande by our troops, or by any other surrender 
* which the cireumstances of war may point out as 





— 


oceupying the country; that, in approaching Point 
Isabel, he found the place in flames; that the port 
captain committed the act; that they ** found two 
or three inoffensive Mexicans there, the rest having 
left for Matamoros.”’ 

‘These despatches from General Taylor leave no 
doubt as to the possession of the country in the 
valley of the Rio Grande. The Executive says 
that Mexico has military posts there, and General 
Taylor says that he found Mexican soldiers in the 
country; that there was a Mexican custom: house 
at Brazos Santiago; that the Mexicans had free 
use of the portand harbor; that the port captain at 


| Point Isabel had fired the town; that the Mexicans 
| who were living on the east side of the Rio Grande 


should not be disturbed; and, finally, that they 
might understand his policy, he issued his procla- 
mation to that effect; and, as they were Mexicans, 


| he issued it in their language. 


But, sir, though the President’s position is in 


| direct opposition to the facts which he has submit- 
| ted to Congress, it is but just to him to notice his 
| reasoning upon this subject, in his second annual 
| message. He informs us that Texas, by an act 


of her Congress in 1836, declared the Rio Grande, 


| from its mouth to its source, to be her western 
boundary. But does not every man of ordinary 
| understanding know, that the mere declaration of 


| one of the parties, in his own behalf, crentes no 
Texian boundary, as described in her statute of || 


title? Suppose I should declare upon this floor, or 


| sit down in pr th and write upon a piece of 


paper, that the boundary of my farm extended to 


| the limits of the county in which | reside, would 
‘any member of the legal profession in this House 


or in this country, recommend a prosecution of 
the claim upon such ground! If this position had 


| not been taken by the President of the United 
| States, and by his friends upon this floor, I should 
| think it too puerile to merit one moment’s consid - 


eration. hy, if the claim of one of the parties 
be conclusive in such cases, the claim of the other 


, must be equally valid; and while Texas had a 
_ recorded declaration that the Rio Grande was her 


western boundary, Mexico had a recorded declara- 
tion that the Sabine was her eastern boundary. 


| But every man knows that a boundary between 


nations can be settled only by treaty, or by the 
sword. And there is not a shadow of evidence 
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chet he Rio Gasde was established as the bound- || 


ary of Texas by either of these modes. 
But the President gravely tells us that Texas 


had laid out the country between the Nueces and | 


the Rio Grande into counties; and those acts have 
been cited on this floor to prove that Texas was in 
actual possession of that country. The remarks 
which | have already made upon the act fixing the 
boundary on the Kio Grande, apply equally to 
these acts. They are counties on paper merely— 
nothing but imaginary lines mentioned in the acts, 
but having no existence in fact—as invalid as the 
old exploded system of paper blockades. But the 
President puts ina exeuiel plea, and teils us that 
the people beyond the Nueces acted with Texas, 
were represenied in her Congress, and gave their 
consent to annexation, &c. Mr. Chairman, | 
have already stated that Texas extended her juris- 
diction over the Nueces, and included Corpus 
Christi within her lawful possessions. But does 
it follow, because she crossed to the west bank 
of that river, that she went one hundred miles fur- 
ther, to the Rio Grande? The President’s argu- 
ment, when stripped of its deceptive character, is 
simply this: because the Texians residing at Cor- 
mus Christima Texian town, over which Texas 
bad exercised jurisdiction—belong to that Republic, 
therefore Mexicans residing on the Rio Grande, 
under Mexican jurisdiction, belong to Texas also. 
Such reasoning may pass current at the White 
House, but I think it would be regarded as bad 
logic at this end of the avenue. 

Again: the President cites the treaty with Santa 
Anna, and the gentleman from Texas also [Mr. 
Kaurman] relies upon that trealy, as he 1s pleased 
to call it, to sustain the claim of Texas to the 


off in this summary manner, he remained in the 
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treaty with Santa Anna. We know that one Mr. 
Trist was sent to Mexico as a commissioner to 
treat for peace. But, failing in his first effort, his 
powers were revoked, and he was commanded to | 


return home; but, not being disposed to be choked 








country, and negotiated a treaty, which he sent 
home to our Government. Now, sup 


not) had been rejected by our Government: could | 


we have asserted our claim to California in conse- | 


quence of that agreement, or should we have held 
ourselves responsible to the Mexican Government | 
for the sum of fifteen millions? The very idea is 
absurd. 

Another argument put forth by the President is 
founded upon the Louisiana purchase. It is said || 
that Texas was included within the territory ac- 
quired from France by the treaty of 1803. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kavrman] has, on 
two several occasions, cited my late venerable col- 
league to sustain that position. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, itis due to the memory of Mr. Adams that 


| he should be ee to speak for himself on 


/ams’s course on that question when Secretary of 
State. 


this subject. Immediately after the declaration of 
war against Mexico, this same question of Texian 





se that || Mexico was always distinct and 
treaty (for it bore on the face of it the form of a || Texas. i een a 


treaty, which the agreement with Santa Anna did || Slidell, November 10, 1845, 


ugust 8, 
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There is no satisfaction in thus exposine { 

ments made by the Executive; bef I should et 

false to my duty as a representative of the peo 

did I not show the utter repugnance there is f : 

tween the declarations of the President, a 
But with reference to New Mexico, the claim of 

Texas is, if possible, still more unfounded. New 


4 ; fro 
Mr. Buchanan, in his despatch to Mr. 
after stating our claim 
to the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, says: 


‘The case is different in regard to New Mexico. Santa 
Fe, its capital, was settled by the Spaniards more than two 
centuries ago ; and that province has been ever since in te 
possession, and that of the Republic of Mexico. Tie Ter. 
ians have never conquered or taken possession of it, jor 
have its people ever been represented in any of their lesie. 
lative assemblies or conventions. The long, narrow vaiie 
ot New Mexico, or Santa Fé, is situated on both tanks of 
the upper Del Norte, and is bounded on both sides by moun 
tains. 


The President, in his message to the Ho 
dated July 24, 1848, says: ™ 


“The province of New Mexico, according to its ancient 
boundaries as claimed by Mexico, lies on both sides of tie 
Riv Grande. Texas had never conquered or reduced to 
actual possession, and brought under her jaws, that part of 
New Mexico lying on the east of the Rio Grande. Ag oyr 


| army approached Santa Fé, (the capital of New Mexico,) it 


4 . | 
boundary was discussed in the House of Repre- \ was found to be held by a governor, under Mexican author. 
| 


sentatives, and an allusion was made to Mr, Ad- 


It was stated by Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, 


' that Mr. Adams had maintained, in an official de- 


spatch, that the acquisition we had made extended 


| to the Rio Grande, or Del Norte. On that occa- 


whole country east of the Rio Grande. Mr. Chair- | 


man, this bold attempt to impose upon the people 
ought not to pass without a rebuke. 1 say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the whole story 
about a treaty is a fabrication. There was no 
treaty—nothing that deserves the name of a treaty. 
There was an armistice, an arrangement or agree- 
ment between Santa Anna and the lexian General; 
but to dignify that agreement with the utle of a 
treaty, is an abuse of terms. 
first place, there never was any such treaty; in 


the second place, that Santa Anna was a prisoner, || 


and hence was incompetent to treat; in the third 


I say, then, in the | 


sion, Mr. Adams said in his place, and the remark 
is recorded in the Journal of the Debates: **] wrote 
* that despatch as Secretary of State, and endeav- 


| *ored to make out the best case I could for my | 


‘country, as it was my duty. But I utterly deny 


‘tent. Lonly claimed it as the line a short distance | 


'*up, and then took a line northward some distance | 


acting as an advocate for his country, and what | 


place, that this agreement was never ratified by | 


Mexico; and‘lastly, that it was violated by Texas 
herself. One of the stipulations in this agreement, 
and the principal one which induced Santa Anna 
to enter into it, was, that he should be sent safely 


' the Rio Grande? The treaty of 1819 brought us 
| back to the Sabine. 
| senses maintain that our claim tothat country con- 


to Vera Cruz, He did embark for that city, but |; 


the populace demanded his detenuion, and he was 


taken from the vessel and kept a prisoner in close | 


confinement. He himself makes this complaint— 
this charge against the Texian Government; and 
the President of Texas admits the fact, and regrets 


‘from the river.”’ Here is the explanation of Mr. | 


Adams himself; and it will be seen that he was | 


was said is to be regarded as the language of ad- | 
vocacy, rather than the convictions of hisown mind. 
But I can yield the point altogether, without an 
detriment to the position | have taken. What if 
the treaty of 1803 did give us the whole country to 


And will any man in his 


tinued after we had by solemn treaty relinquished | 
all right and title to it? Great Britain might, on 
the same ground, and with the same show of jus- 
tice, assert her claim to the whole of this country, 





| because it once belonged to her. The treaty of 


the occurrence. So that, if a treaty had been made, | 


its violation on the part of ‘Texas would release 
Mexico from its obligations. 


| 1783 extinguished the 
|| no more effectually than the treaty of 1819 did our 


nglish title to this country 


title to Texas; and the argument which gentlemen 


/ now employ to sustain the claim of Texas to the 


But we have been told that Santa Anna was || 


Dictator at that time, and hence was the Govern- 
ment; so as to render his acts valid and binding 
upon Mexico. This is another of those unfounded 
statements which have been put forth in relation 
to this subject. He was not Dictator at that time. 
The very agreement into which he entered re- 
quired the ratification of the Mexican Government 
in terms. Besides, in all the changes through 
which Mexico has passed, whenever their Execu- 
tive, whether he be President or Dictator, places 


himself at the head of the army in the field, hia || 
‘| ing to the Republic of Texas’’ shall be annexed, 


civil funetions are considered as having ceased, 


and a President pro tem. has always been appoint. || \ 
‘| to be formed shall be subject to the adjustment by 


ed. The gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Kaurman,]} 
when laboring to give vitality to the arrangement 
made with Santa Anna, tells us that the * Presi- 
dent pro tem. of Mexico, immediately on receiv- 


ing the intelligence of the defeat of Santa Anna,” | 


virtually approved of the arrangement. In this 
manner, he admits that Santa Anna was acting 


merely as the commander of the army, and that | 
all the civil functions of the Executive had de- | 


volved upon another, during his absence. So that 
the absurd plea, that he was the whole Govern- 


| Rio Grande proves, if it proves anything, that the 


very spot on which we now stand belongs to Great 


| Britain. 





| 
j 


The joint resolutions of annexation show, be- 
ond controversy, that the western boundary of 
Texas was an open question. If she had a just 
claim to all the territory east of the Rio Grande, 
there could have been no dispute about her limits. 


| Her possessions would have been as clear and as 
|| definite as those of any other nation; and hence 
| there would have been no dispute about her bound- 
/ary. But the resolutions provide that ‘the terri- 


tory properly included within and rightfully belong- 
&c.; and then it is further provided that the State 


this Government of ali questions of boundary that 

arise with other Governments. These provisions 
in the resolutions of annexation can have no sig- 
nificancy, if the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 


| souree, be the true boundary of Texas. 


That the question of boundary was one of un- 
certainty, is also manifest from the mission of Mr, 
Slidell. In his war message, the President in- 
formed Congress that he sent a minister to Mexico 


| to settle the question of boundary. Ali these con- 


ment, is admitted by Texians themselves to be | 


without foundation. | 
Sir, the eventful history of our own country fur- 


siderations combine to show that the claim of 
Texas is unfounded, and that the assertions of the 


| President are expressly contradicted by the docu- 
nishes us a very appropriate illustration of the | ments which he himself has submitted to Congress. 


ity, with an armed force collected to resist our advance, 
The inhabitants were Mexicans, acknowledging allegiance 
to Mexico. By the cession of the whole of New Mexicy 
on both sides of the Rio Grande, to the United States, the 
question of disputed boundary, so far as Mexico is concerned 
has been settled.” 1 

Here we have the clearest declarations of the 
| President and his Secretary of State, that New 
Mexico was situated on both sides of the Rio 
Grande; that it was settled originally by Spaniards; 
| that it belonged to Mexico; that Texas had never 


tt subdued it; that the inhabitants were Mexicans, 
| * that I claimed the Rio del Norte in its whole ex- | 


| owing allegiance to Mexico; that they were sub- 
ject to Mexican laws, ruled by a Mexican governor, 
and that our army captured it from Mexico. 

The President sums up his argument on this 
whole subject as follows: 


“The result of the whole is, that Texas "had asserted a 
right to that part of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, 
| which is believed, under the acts of Congress for the annex- 


|| ation and admission of Texas into the Union as a State, 
Y || and under the constitution and laws of ‘Texas, to be weil 


founded ; but this right had never been reduced to her actual 
poessssion and occupancy.” 
This is a most extraordinary declaration to come 
from the President of the United States. Know- 
ing that Texas had revolted from Mexico, and 
held her territory only by a revolutionary title, 
which is gained only by conquest and possession, he 
has the effrontery to assert that he believes her 
claim or right to be well founded, though it is 
wanting in conquest and occupancy—the only 
things which could give a title! I should not 
have been surprised to have seen such a statement 
made in some mere party newspaper; but that the 
constituted head of this great Republic should, in 
an official paper, which will be spread before the 
world, stoop so luw as to hazard such a statement, 
is a matter of regret and mortification. 
But we have other evidence that the country 
did not belong to Texas. When General Kearny 
took possession of the country, he issued a proc- 
lamation annexing New Mexico, on both sides of 
the river, to the United States; thereby confessing 
that no part of New Mexico had belonged to the 
United States up to that time. If there was want- 
ing any further evidence on this subject, we have 
it in the late acts of the Executive. He admits 
*that he had set up a temporary government there. 
Now, if that part of New Mexico on the easterly 
side of the river belonged to Texas, I would gladly 
inquire, by what right the President entered within 
the territory of a sovereign State, and established 
a civil government? How does this conform to 
his boasted State-rights doctrine? Such an act, on 
the part of the President, would be a gross usurpa- 
tion of power, and one which would justly subject 
him to impeachment, if that evidargy belonged to 
/Texas. And yet the President has informed 
| Texas, his own country, and the world, that all 
| the territory east of the Rio Grande justly belongs 

to Texas; thereby eee own condemnation. 

The gentleman from Texas, (Mr. Kaurmay,] 
in a recent speech on this subject, tells us that 
every department of our Government, by acts at 
least, has admitted that Texas was the rightful 
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owner of the whole country east of the Rio 
Grande. Now, sir, without any disrespect to that 

ntleman, or any intention of impeaching his | 
veracity, L must say that he is entirely mistaken. | 
The truth is directly at variance with his statement. 
Every department of our Government, by word | 
and by deed, has acknowledged that New Mexic« 
rightfull belonged to the Mexican Republic. 
When Texas, in 1840 or 1841, set on foot the 
Santa Fé expedition, several of our own citizens 
engaged in the enterprise, and were captured with 
the rest of the party. Our Government interposed 
in behalf of our citizens, and finally succeeded in 
obtaining their release. But what steps did our | 
Executive take in that case? Did he declare that 
our citizens were in the Republic of Texas, and | 





that Mexico had no right to molest them there? 
Nothing like it. The whole correspondence pro- | 
ceeds on the ground, that being taken near Santa 
Fé, they were in the rightful territory of Mexico, || 
and that she had a right, on that ground at least, to || 
take them prisoners. The plea of our Govern- || 
mentad mitted the territorial jurisdiction of Mexico, 
but maintained that these citizens were ardent || 
young men, who embarked in the expedition under || 
the impression that it was a commercial or trading 
expedition, rather than a warlike one, and that 
the carrying of arms was designed to protect 
them from the Indians and robbers with which 
that country abounded. Such was the.argument 
of our Executive on that occasion; and on these 
grounds he obtained the release of our citizens. 
This is a direct admission, on the part of our 
Government, that Santa Fé rightfully belonged to 
Mexico. In fact, the records of our proceedings 
at that time show most conclusively that all ac- 
knowledged Santa Fé to belong to the Mexican 
Republic. On the 14th of January, 1842, the |, 
House of Representatives called upon the Execu- 
tive, by resolution, to lay before them all the 
information in his possession ‘*touching the Amer- 
ican citizens captured near Santa Fé, in Mezxico.”’ 
And, in submitting the correspondence, the Execu- 
tive recognized Santa Fé as a, portion of ‘the 
Mexican Republic. Here, then, we have the ac- 
knowledgment of the Executive, and of the House || 
of Representatives, that New Mexico was no part | 
of Texas, but remained under the jurisdiction of |) 
Mexico. 

The fact that our Government had maintained a || 


| 





consul at Santa Fé, would, of itself, show that | 
every department of our Government admitted 
that to be a Mexican city. A consul was con- 
tinued there after the annexation of Texas, and 
even down to the declaration of war against 
Mexico; which shows that the present Executive 
entertained the same opinion on this subject that 
was entertained by his predecessors. 

An act of Congress, having, of course, the 
sanction of every department of the Government, 
was passed March 3, 1845, entitled ‘* An act allow- 
‘ing drawback upon foreign merchandise exported 
‘in the original packages to Chihuahua and Santa 
* Fé, in Mexico, and to the British North American || 
‘provinces adjoining the United States.” This || 
act provides, that upon the arrival of such goods 
at Santa Fé or Chihuahua, they, with invoice and 
certificates, shall be submitted to the inspection of 
the consul of the United States, &c. This act 
declares, in express terms, that Santa Fé belonged 
to Mexico; and being in a foreign nation, we had 
a consul residing there. This aet furnishes the 
most conclusive evidence on the subject before us; 
and what adds great weight to this act ie, that it 
was passed two days after we had passed the joint 
resolutions for annexing all the territory which 
rightfully belonged to ‘Texas, to the United States. 
Nothing can be more expressive of the sense of 
all the departments of our Government. We 
provide for annexing the whole of Texas, with all 
the territory that rightfully belongs to her, and 
then immediately a solemn act upon 
the principle, and in fact declaring upon its face, 
that New Mexico, and its capital, Santa Fé, upon 
the east side of the Rio Grande, does not right- 
fully belong to Texas, but is a constituent part of 
the Republic of Mexico. Mr. Secretary Walker, 
in his annual report on finance, submitted to Con- 
gress in December, 1845, says: 
on The act of the 3d of March last, allowing a drawback | 
C oreign imports e from certain 


xported our ports to 
and also to Santa Fé und Chihuahua, in Mexico, has 
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gone to some extent into effect, under regulations prescribed 
by this departinent, und is beginning to produce the most 
happy results.” 

This declaration of the Secretary, made some 
months after Texas had accepted the terms of an- 
nexation, is conclusive evidence that he, one of 
the prime movers in the annexation scheme, did 


| not even suspect that New Mexico constituted any 


portion of Texas. 

In fact, we cannot allow that the Executive had 
any reasonable belief that Texas was the owner of 
the whole country to the Rio Grande, without, at 


| the same time, accusing him of the most palpable 


neglect of duty in permitting the Mexican custom- 
house officers at Brazos Santiago and Santa Fé to 
collect revenue duties of our citizens after the an- 
nexation of Texas, without presenting the subject 
to the consideration of Congress. But the argu- 
ment on which some gentlemen rely with great 
confidence, is drawn from a provision in the joint 
resolutions of annexation, that in case a State 
should be formed out of the territory north of the 


Missouri compromise line, slavery should be ex- | 
This provision, we are told, | 
shows conclusively that Texas extended north of | 
| 36° 30’, and hence must include that part of New | 
Mexico lying on the east side of the Rio Grande. | 


eluded therefrom. 


This is the only fact which we have examined 
that has even the slightest foundation for an argu- 
ment. 
provision was not designed at the time as express- 


Texas extended thus far north, It was introduced 
for another purpose. It was found that the neces- 
sary vote could not be obtained for the resolutions, 
unless they would introduce some provision under 
which northern Democrats could take shelter, in 
case they were assailed at home for extending the 


limits of slavery. This provision was understood | 
a many at the time as a cheat; and the fact that | 

exas, by her constitution, has established slavery | : . 
over her whole territory, amounts to a confession | ¥® had provided that the Rio Grande, from its 
on her part that it did not extend north of that line, | 


or that she herself was disposed to violate the spirit | 


of the joint resolutions of the United States. 

But there is a conclusive answer to the argument 
drawn from the introduction of the Missouri com- 
promise line into those resolutions. This clause 


must be held in subordination to the preceding | 


provisions of those resolutions. The great object 


|| was to annex Texas, revolutionary Texas, and | 
| nothing more. ‘To secure this object, the language 
| of the resolutions was guarded: 


¢ Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within and rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas may 
be erected into a new State.” ** Thatthe foregoing consent 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and with 
the following guarantees, to wit: first, said State shall be 


formed, subject to the adjustment by this Government of all 
questions if 


of boundary that may arise with other Govern- 


2? 


Here it is expressly provided that we annex 


Texas; that is, revolutionary Texas, the Republic | 


of Texas, to the United States. And, as her exact 
boundary had not been fixed by any treaty with 
the parent country, and as her boundary must de- 
pend, not upon any declarativn on her part, but 
upon a question of fact, viz: how far she had car- 
ried her arms and established her civil jurisdiction, 


the resolutions provide that those facts shall be || 


controlling in the case; that we receive nothing 
which does not properly and rightfully belong to her 
as a revolutionary republic. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that the question, 


| what does properly and rightfully belong to Texas? 


must be decided, not by the resolutions themselves, 
but by the facts of her possession and jurisdiction 
which existed at the time of ing the resolu- 


tions. This principle is so perfectly obvious, that || with Mexico. 


it must commend itself to the good sense of every 
man. A quit-claim deed relinquishes all right and 


title which the rt may possess; but to know || the settlement of that question. 


his title, you must go behind the || succeeded to the rights of Mexico, we have, it is 
deed itself, and inquire into the facts which existed || believed, the 


the character o 


In the first place, the introduction of that | 


ing the sense of Congress that the territory of | 
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be free. Understood in this light, the Missouri 
compromise clause has nothing to do in settling 
the limits of Texas. Thus it will be seen, that the 
boasted compromise line, which has been relhed 
upon as furnishing clear evidence that Texas ex- 
tended north to latitude 42°, contains no evidence 
at all of that fact. 
1 am aware that it may be said that we must in- 
terpret an instrument in such a manner as to give 
| significancy and force to every provision it con- 
tains. And the view I take does give meaning to 
the clause in question. It provides for a contin- 
gency which may happen; and on the happening 
of that contingency, it would have full force and 
effect, but not otherwise. The interpretation I 
have given to these resolutions is in perfeet con- 
formity to all just rules of interpretation; but the 
gentlemen who take the »osition here controverted, 
entirely supersede several provisions of the joint 
resolutions of annexation. If Texas owned the 
whole country east of the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, the clause, ‘* properly ineluded 
within and rightfully belonging to Texas,’’ can have 
no significancy; and the provision that this Gov- 
ernment retains the right of settling all questions of 
boundary, is entirely superseded. 

But we are told, having acquired the whole 
country east of the Rio Grande in the late treaty 
with Mexico, it now belongs to Texas as a matier 
of course. This position is virtually taken by the 
President; but nothing can be more unsound. 
‘Texas, as we have already shown, had no just 


| claim to any portion of New Mexico, having never 


reduced it to her possession and jurisdiction; and 
if we must yield 1t to Texas because we have ex- 
tinguished the Mexican title, we must relinquish 
| to her all the territory we have acquired west of 
the Rio Grande, because we have extinguished 
the Mexican title to that portion of New Mexico 
/and California. If, in our late treaty with Mexico, 


mouth to the southern boundary of New Mexico, 
should be the boundary between Texas and Mex- 
ico, and that the boundary of Texas should ex- 
tend easterly from the Rio Grande, on the southern 
and southeastern line of New Mexico, tothe nearest 
branch of Red river, no man could have pretended 
that Texas would have had any reason to com- 
plain; nay, if we had provided for the boundary 
of Texas along the desert country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, and thence to Red 
river, it would have been binding upon her. And 
| having succeeded to the rights of Mexico, we have 

the same authority over this boundary question 

which the United States and Mexico had before 
the treaty of peace. But it has been said that 
Texas consented that we might settle the question 

of boundary with other governments, and not with 
ourselves; that having succeeded to the rights of 
| Mexico, we have no authority to settle it ourselves; 
| that Texas never consented to any such arrange- 
| ment—it is not in the bond. 


But, sir, it is in the bond that the State of Texas 
should possess no territory except what rightfull 
| belongs to her, and the question of her rightful 
| possessions has not been altered by the late treaty 
|| of peace. We have the right, by the legislative 
department of our Government, to erect New Mex- 
| ico into a territory, giving her her original bound- 
ary. If this be an injustice to Texas, let her have 
her remedy in the Supreme Court of the United 
| States; or, if there is no law providing for such a 
| case, let one be passed for that purpose. Before 
| the late treaty of peace with Mexico, the treaty- 
| making power of our Government had the power 
| of arranging the question of boundary of Texas 
But owing to the blunder of our 
Government, or to their wicked design, they con- 
| cluded a treaty without making Py wesinon for 
t as we have 





powers of both nations vested in us 


at the time of giving the deed. So in this case. || in our legislative capacity. We can fix the bound- 


We are not to look at the resolutions themselves || ary of the adjacent territo 


to ascertain what rightfully belonged to Texas; no, 
we must i 


and her civil jurisdiction at the time we received 


| her into the Union. The mention of the Missourr 


compromise line is merely hypothetical. It provides 
that if, in settling the question of her rightful limits, 
it should be found that her territory extends north 
of 36° 30’, then the territory north of that should 


| ry, thereby settling the 
boundary of ‘Texas; and with a right to appeal to 


uire into the extent of her revolution || the Supreme Court of the United States, Texas 


| should be satisfied. I would deal liberally with 
Texas, but I will never consent to yield to her 
inordinate ambition, and confirm her unfounded 


| claims, 


But it is said that we cannot establish the bound- 
ary of Texas without her consent; and the treaty 
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of Washington, which settled our northeastern 
boundary, where the consent of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts was obtained, is cited as a case in point. 


‘This example is very far from being analogous to | 


the case of Texas. In the first place, Maine and 
Massachusetts had not given their consent that the 
United States might have full power, as in the case 
of ‘Texas; in the next place, the treaty of Wash- 
ington did not profess to establish the boundary 
according to the legal claims of the parties, but 
to establish a conventional line, by which a por- 
tion of our acknowledged territory was ceded to 


Great Britain, and a portion of their acknowledged || 


territory was ceded to the United States. If “this 
northeastern boundary line had been settled on the 
merits of the old claims of the parties, the consent 
of Maine would not have been required; but as 


the two nauons proposed an exchange of territory, || 


to produce a more convenient line, it became ne- 
cessary to obtain the consent of the States whose 
jurisdiction and domain were to be ceded away. 
But in the case of Texas, she has never had any 
jurisdiction or domain in New Mexico, and hence 
her consents not necessary. 

But we are told that the late treaty of peace set- 


tles the question, and shows that New Mexico is | 


entirely upon the west side of the Rio Grande; 
that the fifth article recognizes Disturnell’s map, 
and that map assigns no part of the territory on 


the east side of the Rio Grande to New Mexico. | 


Now, although | am free to allow that this is the 


most plausible argument employed by the gentie- | 
man from Texas, [Mr. Kavrman,] I trust | can || 


show that it is more specious than sound. What 
is the boundary described in the fifth article, and 
for what purpose is reference made to the map in 
question? This article provides that the boundary 
line between the two Republics shall commence in 
the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from the mouth 
of the Rio Grande; thence up that river ‘*to a 
* point where it strikes the southern boundary of 
*‘ New Mexico; thence westerly, along the whole 
‘southern boundary of New Mexico, to its west- 
‘ern termination; thence northward, along the 
*‘ western line of New Mexico,’’ &c. Here 1s the 


language of the treaty. A reference is then made | 


to the map in the following language: 


Boundary of Texas—Mr, Hudson. 


| The map, we allow, is good authority as far as 
| it is recognized, but no further. The commission- 
_ ers do not vouch for the correctness of the map in 
any particular whatever. They take the line aid 


New Mexico west of the Rio Grande, and make 
it the line of the treaty; and whether those lines 
are laid down correctly or incorrectly, is no man- 
ner of consequence. They take the lines as they 
there find them, and adopt them as their own, and 
| thereby make them the true line as fixed by the 
treaty. But in all other respects, with reference 
to all other boundary lines, the map is not referred 
| to, or recognized at all. Now, for all purposes of 
this argument, I care not what appears on that 
portion of the map east of the Rio Grande. It 


may extend the boundary of New Mexico east of | 


that river to the Mississippi, and it would have 
no binding authority. The treaty recognizes it 
| for one object only, and that is, to fix the line on 
| the west side of the Rio Grande. 


| with which it has been prepared. The publisher 
has been before a committee of this House, the 
present session, to induce them to purchase for 
|| this House a quantity of these maps; and when 
inquired of concerning the Texian boundary, he 


such a manner as to adapt the map to the Texian 
market. But if gentlemen rely upon this map as 
authority to show that New M 

west of the Rio Grande, I will remind them that 


the Rio Grande, the name of Santa Fé, and, by a 
division line, cuts it off from Texas. 

Having, I believe, noticed all the principal argu- 
| ments which have been advanced in support of the 
claims of Texas, I will state, in conclusion, what 
I believe to be the grand motives of those who 
urge those claims. ‘Texas, of course, has a pecu- 
niary interest to extend her boundary, because, 
| by the terms of annexation, she is allowed to 
| retain all the unappropriated lands within her ter- 
ritory. Another object which Texas and the 
South have in view is, the extension of slavery. 
| They know that if New Mexico, or the Santa Fé 


Tue southern and western limits of New Mexico, men- || country, be given up to Texas, she has power to 


tioned in this article, are those laid down in the map enti- 
thed ‘Map of the United Mexican States, as organized and 
defined by various acts of the Congress of the said Republic, 
and constructed according to the best authorities 5 revised 
edition, published at New York in 1847, by J. Disturnell,’ of 
which map a copy is added to this treaty, bearing the signa- 
tures and seals of the undersigned plenipotentiaries.”’ 
Now, sir, as far as this map is referred to and 
made a part of the treaty, [ admit that it is conclu- 
sive as between us and Mexico. But for what 
purpose was this map introduced? Not to define 
or illustrate the boundary line up the Rio Grande; 
that was perfectly clear without the aid of the 
map. Not to illustrate any boundary line east of 


the Rio Grande; for the treaty, by giving us all | 


the territory on this side of that river, left all ques- 
tions of boundary entirely to us, to settle in our 
own way. The only application which can be 
made of this map to the treaty must apply on the 
west side of the Rio Grande, and not on the east; 


for the treaty has nothing to do with any bound- | 
ary line except in that river and west of it. It || 


follows, then, from the very nature of the case, 
that the map is introduced to define and illustrate 
nothing east of the Rio Grande. And what is so 
obvious, from the nature of the case, is in strict 
conformity with the language of the treaty itself: 
“ The southern and western limits of New Mezico, men- 
tioned in this treaty, are those laid down on the map,”’ §c. 
Now, what southern and western boundaries of 
New Mexico had been mentioned in the treaty? 
Those and those only which were west of the 
Rio Grande. The boundary of the treaty runs 
up the Rio Grande “toa olin where it strikes 
*the southern boundary of New Mexico; thence 
* westerly, along the whole southern boundary of 


* New Mexico, (which runs north of the town | 


‘called Passo,) to its western termination; thence 
* northerly, along the western line of New Mexi- 
‘co,’ &c. The whole of the boundary here de- 
scribed is west of the Rio Grande. It runs up the 
river to a certain point; then turns westerly along 


the boundary of New Mexico west of the river. || 


It is scarcely possible for language to be more 
explicit, 


| continue slavery there; but if it should be held as 
a territory of the United States, it would be com- 
| petent for Congress to apply the ordinance of 1787 
to it, and thereby continue it free territory. We 
are free to admit that Mr. Polk is consistent with 
himself. As he commenced the war for acquisi- 

| tion of slave territory, it is natural to suppose that 
|, he would do all in his power to secure the end for 
‘| which he has been toiling. But it becomes the 
friends of freedom to be upon their guard, and to 
| take all just measures to defeat the infamous ob- 
| jects of a corrupt Administration. 


BOUNDARY OF TEXAS. 


1] 
SPEECH OF MR. T. PILSBURY, 
OF TEXAS, 
In THE House or RerresENTATIVES, 
August 8, 1848. 
1 On the Boundary of ‘Texas, Slavery, &c. 
| Mr. PILLSBURY said: 
| Mr.Cuairman: After many ineffectual attempts, 
| I have succeeded in obtaining the floor. My ob- 


| 
iI 
i} 
| 


| 


Texas. I regret, sir, that 
I intended upon the subject when the President's 
| message of date the 6th of July, 1848, was under 
'| discussion, because it involved the question. On 
|| the reading of that message, a burst of indignation 
‘| rang upon the ear from the other side of the racer 
| That part of the message and accompanying docu- 
|| ments which horrified the Whig side of the House 
related to the claim of Texas to the Rio Grande 
|| from its mouth to its source, and was as follows: 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Slidell._— Extracts. 


“ Fortunately, the joint resolution of Congress, approved 
|| dst March, 1845, ‘for annexing Texas to the United States,’ 
|| presents the meaus of satis! ying these claims in perfect con- 
sistency with the interests, as well as the honor, of both 
Republics. It has reserved to this Government the adjust- 
| ment ‘of all questions of boundary that may arise with other 


| Governments.’ This question of boundary may, therefore, 





down as the southern and western boundary of | 


| But as this map is relied upon with so much | 
confidence, I will state one fact to show the fidelity | 


confessed that these boundaries were laid down in | 


exico is entirely | 


this same map gives to the upper country east of | 


| ject is mainly to speak upon the boundary of 
could not say what | 
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(| be adjusted in such a manner between the two Republics 

| to cast the burden of the debt due to American claimann 
| upon their own Government, whilst it will do no injury tw 
| Mexico. 
| _ In order to arrive at a just conclusion upon this Subjec 
| 

| 

i 


it is necessary briefly to state what, at present, are the tery 
torial rights of the parties. > 
| “The Congress of Texas, by the act of December 19 

1836, have declared the Rio del Norte, from its mouth to its 
| source, to be a boundary of that Republic. 

“In regard to the right of Texas to the boundary of the 
Del Norte, from its mouth to the Paso, there cannot, itis a 
prehended, be any very serious doubt. It would be @asy e 
| establish, by the authority of our most eminent statesmen — 
| at a time, too, when the question of the boundary of tle 
| provinee of Louisiana was better understood than itis at 
| present—that to this extent, at least, the Del Norte wags ins 

western limit. Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, in their 
| communications of January 23, 1805, to Don Pedro Cevatios 
| then the Spanish Minister of Foreign Relations, assert, jg 

the strongest terms, that the boundaries of that province 
‘are the river Perdido to the east, and the Rio Bravo to the 
| west.’ They say, ‘the facts and principles which justify 
| §this conclusion are so satisfactory to our Government as to 
| €convinee it that the United States have nota better right to 
‘the island of New Orleans, under the cession referred to 
(that of Louisiana,) than they have to the whole district of 
‘territory which is above described.’ Mr. Jefferson was at 
that time President, and Mr. Madison Secretary of State; 
and you well know how to appreciate their authority. In 
the subsequent negotiation with Mr. Cevallos, Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinckney conclusively vindicated the right of the 
|| United States as tar west as the Del Norte. Down w the 
| very conclusion of the Florida treaty, the United States 
asserted their right to this extent—not by words only, but 
by deeds.” 

* 








7 * * * . 


“ Besides, it is greatly to be desired that our boundary 
with Mexico should now be established in such a manner 
as to preclude all future difficulties and disputes between 
the two Republics. A great portion of New Mexico bei 
on this side of the Rio Grande, and included within the 
limits already claimed by Texas, it may hereafter, should it 
remain a Mexican province, become a subject of dispute, 
and a source of bad feeling between those who, I trust, are 
destined, in future, to be always friends.” 

A bare act of justice to Texas, in presenting her 
claim to a boundary for which Texas had givena 
bona fide consideration, called forth the most vio- 
lent denunciations against the President. 1 cannot 
but express my sincere regret that I am to speak 
upon this question out of the due order of debate. 

he custom, however, sir, is universal. At least 
one-third of the time that should be devoted to the 
legitimate business of legislation is taken up in 
speaking to our constituencies, without reference 
to any immediate question before the House. | 
shall, however, in this case, I trust, be pardoned, 
by reason of the vast importance of this question 
of boundary to the State of Texas, and because 
much ignorance seems to prevail in regard to the 
grounds of our claims from the mouth to the source 
of the Rio Grande. 
| Before I speak of the grounds of the claim of 
| Texas, I shall refer to our position immediately 
| preceding annexation. The instructions to and 
correspondence of the American minister with his 
Government, place our relations with the United 
States in a true and striking light. 

The overture for annexation came from th 
United States. Texas was appealed to, to throw 
no obstacles in the way of the resolutions for 
annexation. Texas was told that the terms were 
hard; but she was urged to acquiesce, under sol- 
-emn assurances that, as concerned all unadjusted 
matters, she would receive the greatest liberality. 

Hear the President on the subject, in his mes- 
sage of December 2, 1845:_ 

«Towards Texas, I do not doubt that a liberal spirit will 
| actuate Congress in all that concerns her interest and pros- 

ity, and that she wil? never have eause to regret that she 
as united her lone star to our glorious eonstellation.” 
| Previous to the acceptance by Texas of the terms 
|| of the annexation resolutions, the Broun 2 and 
| promises were multiplied, so that hardly a page of 
‘instructions or correspondence on the subject 18 
| without a solemn pledge of the most liberal con- 
struction of all and every claim of Texas. 
|| As the best exposition of the manner in which 
| our interests should be treated by Congress, I shall 
extract largely from this correspondence—not that 
_our tide to boundary needs such adventitious aid, 
| but because I desire to place before the people of 
Texas the bad spirit whieh pervades the present 
| Whig House of Representatives in al! that con- 











cerns the interests of Texas. 
| Extract from a letter of es Calhoun to Mr. Don- 
e 


| « But it is deemed b 

| : y the President of great importance 
| that the resolution should be adopted by the Government of 
| Texas without amendment, so as to avoid the hazards and 
| contingencies incident to delay, and you are accordingly 
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as instructed to use your best exertions to effect this object. | 
ots Should you fail in this, you will next endeavor te induce || 
to the Congress of Texas to substitute, in place of amendments, 

rate and aistinet propositions, expressive ef the views | 
ct, of what the provisions of the resolution ought to be, accoim- || 
ti- ied by a strang address, setting forth their reasons at || 
length, and expressing their reliance ou the justice of the | 
9, Government of the United States for their adoption. If |, 
ts poth fail, it will then remain for the Congress of Texas to \| 
' amend the resolution as above suggested.” | 
“ Extract from a letter of Mr. Buchanan te Mr. Don- 
to elson. 
” « Nothing can prevent this happy result but the determina- | 
ie tion of Texas to change and modily the condidons presented || 
at by these resolutions; and you cannot too earnestly warn the 
- Goverament of that Republic agains, the unhappy conse- 
ue quences which may flow from such a policy. Should any of 
8) these conditions appear to be unreasonable, she may rely | 
a with confidence Upon the well-known justice and liberality || 
re of her sister States to shone or modify them after she shall | 
> pave been restored to the bosom of oar republican family. | 
fy The great object now to be accomplished—that which far | 
e transcends all other objects in importance—is her prompt | 
» admission into the Union. This ence accomplished, all 


) ether subordinate questions can be easily and satisfactorily 
arranged between the parties. The President confidently 
trusts that the Government of Texas may take this view of | 
the subject, and not suffer the reunion between the two 
countries to be delayed or defeated by the interposition of 
minor questions, which, in the natural course of events, 
wil] sete themselves hereafter.” 


Mr. Buchanan to General Almonte. 


«In answer, the undersigned is instructed to say, that the 
admission of Texas as one of the States of, this Union hav- 
ing received the sanction both of the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive departments, is now irrevoeably decided so far as 
the United States are concerned. Nothing but the refusal 


admission depends, can defeat this object.” 


e + * * * © - - & 
“Inder these circumstances, [ need scarcely urge you to | 
press for immediate action. The Executive Government of | 
Texas ought to be appeated to in the strongest terms fora 
pt decision. 

can feel but little apprehension that the sovereign people of 
Texas—the conquerors of San Jacinto—who have breathed | 
the air and lisped the accents of liberty from their infancy, | 
will consent forever to abandon their free, their native fand, | 
and sink to the level of dependents on the monarchy of | 


i Great Britain.”? 
* : * 


* 


Mr. Donelson to Mr. 


* * * . 


Bucha 


Washington, Texus, April 1, 1845. 
Sir: LT reached this place the day before yesterday, hav- 
ing passed On my way the Engtish and French ministers, 
on their return to Galveston. 


co = 


festing much satisfaction at the result of their visit. If they 
made a communication to this Government, in relation to | 
the question of annexation, it is a secret between them and | 
the President. 

Soon after my arrival, I called upon the Setretary of State, 
the Hon. Ashbel Smith, to whom I communicated the pur- 
port of the propositions [ would subinit to him in the morn- 
ing. 
the course the President would adopt, and, if an inference 
had been drawn from the indefiniteness which marked his 
responses, it would have been most unfavorable ; but when 
he presented me to the President, 1 learned that the attorney 


——eE aowwTweny = 


general, the Hon. E. Alen, had heen the cabinet officer || 
selected to carry on the negotiation with me; and that Mr. |, 


Smith had leave of absence. When, after this, Mr. Allen 
informed me that he, too, had leave of absence, I could not 
but indulge an apprehension that there existed some settled 
Scheme of delay, or of man@uvre, to promote the imputed | 
Project of a treaty with Fiance and England. Yet such an 


—— SS SE OS 


President, who received me cordially, and heard with in- 
terest what I had to say. 

The reply of the President, to the general inquiry by me 
for the course he would adopt, was, substantially, that his 
past impression had been in tavor of a call of Congress; but 
that he did not know but, under the circumstances of the 
case, as BOW Presented, a more judicious Course would be a 
reference of the subject at once to the people, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a convention to effect the changes which 
would be necessary for admission into the Union. He, | 
however, added, that the gravity of the subject required him 
hot to act in haste; and that, although he had a decided 


opinion, he would dwell awhile on it, until he was aided by 
Allen, I 





the advice of his cabinet. 
Pursuing the conversation afterwards with Mr. 
pe that he was 
alleging that the whole subject was extra constitutional, and 
: one which the President could as well dispose of as Con- 
gress. 1 stated to Mr. Allen, that, although he was correct 

{nN supposing the President 


ight be oT 
ence of the subjegt to the migh the organ for the refer. 


people, yet, in a case of such | 
novelty and great importance, it seemed to me desirable 
=e there should be a concert of action between him and 
Oongress, in whatever step might be taken. The present 
constitution of Texas, not framed in reference to an event 
ae would change the political relations of the people, 
- on of course, provided tor the case ; yeta concurrence 
legistative and executive departments of the govern- 

ment, in the mode which was to effect this change, would 
rs the nearest approximation to the established usage, and 
Ould at least divide the responsibility of the act; which 


might he im if, : 
Paton ior the’ auaekaon of eras shou wk be 


be 
59. 


ee 


|; of Congress. 


| advantages. 


| proposals for the annexation of ‘Texas. 
| as the most important element in my movements, I pre- 


of Texas to ratify the terms and conditions on which her | * 
\| ing unsettled. 


Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Donelson. i 


Delay may resuit in defeat; and yet I, - 


nan.— Extracts. i 
Leeation oF THE IntTED States, 1 


They remained here but one || 
day, and are understoud to have returned without mani- | 


He seemed unprepared with views or opinions as to | 


decidediy opposed to a call of Congress; | 
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Mr. Allen at last gave up the objection. 

Up to this period, then, I have no authority to say what 
will be the course adopted. If there be a wish on the part 
of the President todefeat the mensure, the fixing a remote 
day for the assembling of the convention would be his policy. 
9 * * But | wiil hope for the best, and insist on 
an ealy period, whrether there be a eall of Congress, ora 
day fixed fora call of a convention, without the intervention 
* * * * . . * * 7 

It is but natural that the present government of Texas 
should cling with tenacity to a political comdition which 
secures to its members immediate honers and pecuniary 
Iietherefore, President Jones does more than 
submit with grace to a surrender of his office, he will be 
entitled to consideration in proportion as be rises abeve 
such feelings and interests. * » ¢ * - m 

I send you a copy of my communication presenting the 
Considering time 


pared it in the few hours | could command the night of my 
arrival, and presented it thenext morning. 

Tam, with great respect, your obedient and hamble ser- 
vant, A. J. DONELSON. 
Hon. James Bucwanan, Secretary of State of the U. S. 


I quote the whole of the Ictter, to show that a 


| strong party in Texas feared to trust her vital in- 
terests to the Congress of the United States. Lam | 


bound to say, sir, that their fears were just. An 
unsettled boundary and the incorporation of the 
Texian navy speak volumes in favor of the scru- 
| ples of the then Texian Government. 
| T have recited, sir, from the negotiations in re- 
gard to the annexation of Texas, to present to the 
people of the United States the pledges! solemn 
pledges !! of the Government of the United States 
upon the subject of the interests of Texas remain- 
Among the most important is the 
boundary! The spiritin which this question should 
| be met, is indicated in the quotations which I have 
'made. The United States pledged a liberal con- 
sideration of all our interests left in abeyance. 

Will she fulfill her pledges? 1 believe she will 

t.. Certainly not, should the people elect a 
Whig Chief Magistrate. Those who have contend- 
ed for the Nueces as a boundary will never agree 
to the Rio Grande, from the mouth to its source. 
We, however, hope for better times; for a more 
liberal House of Representatives. 

The people have never failed to settle properly 
matters of right; on them we rely. 


‘ 


'to Texas. To them I would cheerfully leave this 
question, rather than to the politicians. 


Grande here follows. ‘It is clear and unquestion- 


able.’? The State of Texas will never abandon it. 


And now for our title. 
The original boundary of Texas, as assumed by 


|| Mr. Monroe, Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, and 


Mr. Clay, was the Rio Grande. 
| Mexico adopted a Federal Government, con- 
| forming nearly to that of the United States. 


She invited people of the United States to settle | 


| in Texas, (then comparatively a wilderness.) The 
motive for this liberality was to erect a Saxon bar- 
| rier against the incursions: of the Indians, who 
were held in great terror by the Mexicans. 

| Mexico gave liberal grants of land to such set- 


|| tlers as accepted her invitation. 
apprehension was not warranted by any observations of the 1 


Let it, however, be remembered, that the grant 
of Mexico was not all that was required to perfect 
| a title to these gifts. : 
Indians roamed unmolested throughout the most 


|| fertile regions of that beautiful country; and the | 
became | 
| first settlers maintained their lands by fighting the |; 
| Indians off the soil granted to them by the Mex- | 
| a State, with nearly similiar powers and rights as | 


' jean Government. Texas and 





| those of the several States of this Union. 


a. With a nominal Congress, this talented: 
j 


ures to break down every semblance of freedom. 
He procured the passage of a law to disurm all 
| the inhabitants; and this without regard to those 
frontier States, which required arms to defend 

themselves against the savages, who had proved 
|| was then placed between savages and Mexicans. 
The latter had become jealous of their enterprise, in- 
dustry, and valor, and desired their extermination, 
| ‘To give up their arms was to seek an inglorious 
death. ‘The people of all the other States, some 
sooner and some later, yielded up their arms; and 








They settled | 
/annexation. They will settle the sounpary justly | 


The title of Texas to the whole of the Rio | 


Texas continued peaceable and quiet until the | 
Federal Government was overthrown by Santa | 
Anna, who established a military despotism in its | 


ut wicked military chief took immediate meas- | 


more than equal to Mexicans ina fair fight. Texas | 


Texas remained alone to contend against eight 
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millions of people for those rights which had been 
guarantied by the Constitution of 1824. The Tex- 
ians called a convention to meet at San Felipe in 
October, 1835. In the mean time, an army under 
Cos crossed the Rio Grande, to enforce the tyran- 
nical decree, and despoil the Texians of all the 
defences remaining to them—their arms. A con- 
flict ensued. The Texians were victorious, Cos 
surrendered. The following was the capitulation : 


cos’s CAPITULATION, 

Capitulation entered into by Generat Martin Perfecto de Cos, 
of the Permanent Troops, and General Edward Burleson, 
of the Colonial Troops of Teas. 

Being desirous of preventing the further effusion of btood, 
and the ravages of civil war, we have agreed on the follow- 
ing stipulations: 

Ist. That General Cos and his efifieers retire, with their 
arms and private property, into the interior of the republic, 
ander parole of honor; that they will not in any way oppose 
the establiseiment of the Federal Constitution ef 1824. 

2d. That the one hundred infantry lately arrived with the 
céenvicts, the remnant of the battalion of Morelos, and the 
cavalry, retire with the General, taking their arms and ten 

| rounds of cartridges for their muskets. 

3d. That the General take the conviets lately brought in 
by Colonel Oyartachea beyond the Rio Grande. 

4th. That it is discretionary with the troops to follow their 


\| General, remain, or go to such point as they may deem 


| proper; but in case they should, all or any of them, separate, 
they are to have their arms, &e 
Sth. That all the public property, money, arms, and nruni- 
| tions of war, be inventoried and delivered to General Bur- 
leson. 
6th. That alt private property be restored to its proper 
owners, 
7th. That three officers of each army be appointed to make 
out the inventory, and see that the terms of capitulation be 
carried into effect. 
8th. ‘That three officers on the partof General Cos remain 
for the purpose of delivering over the said property, stores, 
&e. 
9th. That General Cos, with bis force, for the present, 
eccupy the Alamo; and General Burlesou, with his force, 
occupy the town of Bexar; and that the soldiers of neither 
party pass to the ather, armed. 
10th. General Cos shall, within six days fiom the date 
| hereof, remove his foree from the garrison he now occupies. 
llth. In addition to the arms before mentioned, General 
| Cos shall be permitted to take, with his force, a four-pounder 
and ten rounds of powder and ball. 
12th. The officers appointed to make the inveatory and 
' delivery of the stores, &c., shall enter upon the duties to 
which they have been appointed forthwith. 
13th. The citizens shall be protected in their persons and 
property. : 
14th. General Burleson will furnish General Cos with 
such provisions as can be obtained, neces-ary for his troops 
to the Rio Grande, at the ordinary price of the country. 
15th. The sick and wounded of General Cos’s army, to- 
gether with a surgeon and attendants, are permitted to re- 
inain, 
16th. No person, either citizen or soldier, to be molested 
oa account of his political opinions hitherto expressed, 
17h. That duplicates of this capitulation be made out in 
Castilian and English, and signed by the commissioners 
appointed, and ratified by the commanders of both armies. 
18th. The prisoners of both armies, up to this day, shall 
|; be put at liberty. 
18th. The commissioners, José Juan Sanchez, adjutant 
inspector, Don Ramon Musquiz, and Lientenant Francisco 
| Rada, and interpreter Don Miguel Arciniega, appointed by 
|, the commandant and inspector General Martin Perfecto de 
|! Cos, in connection with Colonel F. W. Johuson, Major R. 
C. Morris, and Captain J. G. Swivher, and intetpreter Join 
| Cameron, appointed on the part of General Edward Burle- 
| son, after a longand serious discussion, adopted the eighteen 
|| preceding articles, reserving their rutification by the Gen- 
| erals of both armies. 
\| In virtue of which, we have signed this instrument in the 
|| eity of Bexar, on the 11th of December, 1835. 
JOSE JUAN SANCHEZ, 
RAMON MUSQUIZ, 
J. FRANCISCO DE RADA, 
MIGUEL ARUINIEGA, Interpreter. 
F. W. JOHNSON, 
ROBERT C. MORRIS, 
JAMES G. SWISHER, 
JOHN CAMERON, Interpreter. 
-onsent, and will observe the above articles; 
ES wee MARTIN PERFECTU DE COs. 


Ratified and approved: 
ve EDWARD BURLESON, 


Commander-in- Chief of the Volunteer Army. 
: J 4 SON, 
A true copy: EDWARD Bl Lie Chief. 
Agreeably to this capitulation, General Cos, 
with his conviels, retired to the west bank of the 
Rio Grande. Thus the Texians swept away all 
| the force between them and the Rio Grande. The 
| contest heretofore was only for those rights, with- 
| out which they coyld not exist, and not for a sep- 
‘arate national existence. The Convention met; 
land while under deliberation, Santa Anna had 
| raised a large and well-appointed army, and was 
| making rapid marches, for the avowed pur of 
exterminating or driving out of Texas its inhabit- 
|| ants. 
N 
i 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The Convention had no alternative but to de- 
clare the independence of Texas. Among its mem- 
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bers were delegates from that portion of the terri- 








7th. ‘That all the fortresses of Texas be forthwith restored | 


tory lying between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. without dilapidation, and with all the artery and munitions | 


The first blood shed in this campaign flowed "Phe 8th. The President and Cabinet of the Republic of Texas, 
the soil betareen the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The | exercising the high powers confided to them by the people 
Alamo will be ever remembered. Its defenders || of Texus, do, for and in consideration of the foregoing stip- 

: . ulation, solemnly engage to refrain from taking the lite of 
perished toa man. The ferocious and cruel leader, the President Santa Anna, and of the several oflicers of his 
Santa Anna, left his track marked with blood. In- 


discriminate slaughter of nearly al] the male inhab- | their hands, aud to liberate the President Santa Anna, with 
itants followed. Fanning surrendered, and, with || bis private secretary, and cause him to be conveyed, in one 


ly his whole fore dered i ld blood of the national vessels of Texas, to Vera Cruz, in order that 
nearly Hts whole force, Was murdered tn cold blood. he may more promptly and effectually obtaitghe ratification 

Amid the rain and massacre which had marked | of this compactand the negotiations of the definitive treaty 
his career, this modern Atula (without his cour- || herein oop at by the Government of Mexico with the 
age) was arre sted, conquered, captured, and half Government of Texas. 


, 7. . E : Sth. The release of the President Santa Anna shall be 
his force slain. He was indebted to the generosity || nade immediately on receiving the signatures of the Gen- 


and magnanimity of his enemies for a life forfeit- | erats Don Vincente Filisola, Don José Urea, Don Joachin || 


ed, by crimes of the deepest d ye before God and Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, to this agree- 
. , ; : ‘nt, i is conveyance era Cruz as soon alterwards 
man. Afier this glorious battle, the Mexicans were | Cut and his conveyance to Vera Cruz as soon alterwards 


; . * as may be convenient. 
panic-atricken. Although more than five thousand 10th. The President Santa Anna, and the Generals Don 
remained under Filisola, terror reigned in their 


Vineente Filisola, Dou Jo-é Urea, Don Joachin Ramires y 
eamp. Santa Anna solicited terms, and to save Sesina, nnd Don Antonio Gaona, do, by this act of subseri- 
his justly forfeited life, and allow tt f of bing this instrument, severally and solemnly pledge them- 
us justly fortetied ile, and arow the remnant OF ccives on their inviolable parole of honor, that in the event 
his army to return home, urged upon the com- 
mander, General Houston, to enter into negoti- — rtify, confirm, and perfect this agreement, they will not, on 

n : <a ; 32 ; : ecas yhatever, take up arms against the people of 
tons, e General declined erotiation, ant tiny occasion Whatever, | 
© f he =. ral ° lin d oe we _ ge ‘Texas, or any portion of them, but will consider theinselves 
placed him in charge of the Government, which eN- | hound, by every sacred obligation, to abstain from all hos- 
tered into terms that produced the following eaty: tility towards ‘Texas or its citizens. 


‘ 5 llth. ‘Vhatthe other Mexican officers, prisoners with the 
TREATY WITH THE TEXAS GOVERNMENT. 


by David G. Burnet, President of the Republic of Texas, treated with humanity, and the respect due their rank and 
and the undersigned members of the Cabinet ther of, on the condition, until the final disposition of the Mexican Govern- 
one part, and Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Inna, Presi- ment be ascertained, anda treaty, to be predicated upon the 
dent of the Republic of Merico, and Don Vincente Filisola, above stipulations, shall be nade or rejected by that Govern- 
General of Division, Don José Urea, Don Joachin Ramires |; ment. In the event of a refusal to enter into aud ratify 
y Seema, and Don .dntonid Gaona, Generals of Brigudes, . van ; : : ; 
of the armies of Mezico. Government of Texas reserves to itsel! the right to dispose 
: of tuem as they may think proper and equitable, relative to 
the conductof the Mexican forces towards the volunteers and 
soldiers of ‘Texas who have heretofore fallen into theirlands 
l2th. The bigh contracting parties mutually agree to ref 
the treaty intended to be exceuted and soiemnized by tl 
two Governments of Texas and of Mexico, on the basis es- 
tablished in this compact, to the Goveramentvof the United 
States of the North, and to solicit the guarantee of that Gov- 
ernment for the fulfillment, by the contracting parties re- 
spectively, of their several engagements: the said parties 
pledging themselves, in case of any disagreement or defalea- 
tion, to -ubinitall matters in controversy to the final decision 
Joachin Ramires y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona— || and adjustment of that Government. Por this purpose, the 
a a » armies of Mexico shall, with all practicable contracting parties shall, as soon as practicable after the rat- 
Ist. That the araies of Mextco shail, with all practicable |) igcation of said treaty, depute one or more Commissioners 
tia nde of Texas, and retire 10 |) ¢) te Courtof Washington, invested with pienary powers, 
monterey, beyour , mMaNGe. 0 periee 2 object of this stipulation. 
ts ee et — e eth. pes aed - Saadtity du the pant of the retreating 
village And Gevast sf 8 { est any o e cit s¥iIC; : =» simenetes : . cme 
cone of Teceh, and shall not carry with them any ecatile or me = mi Soe ayy ers auiee a nee eth oak we 
other stock more than may be absolutely necessary for their property eer : “ those. teonpe, or per. tmper tinent 
bsistence, for which a just price shall be paid; that all pres uted to the o cupation of any part of the Territory ot 
- = eae, wedi st St aan d'by 5 wif Iexas by the forces thereof, on the part of the Mexican 
vate prope i i en Ch 3 y eithe e- . at _o idere riok: fo a . 
Ee aanent of the army shall be Sesealana at the Geet conve- ” ape, Sas be cunsidored's vaeee alien ae 
nient point of their march, and lett undera suiicient guard Phis treaty, however much it may be depreciated, 
natil the proper authorities of Texas shall have possession by reason that Santa Anna was in duress, was rati- 
ereof. . ope : 7 
“= ‘That the army of Texas are to march westwardly, and fied by Filisola, who was free, and had a force under 
to occupy such posts as the commanding general may think 
proper on the east side of the Lio Grande, or Rio Bravo del 


Whereas the President Santa Anna, with divers officers 
of his late army, is a prisoner of war in charge of the army 
of Texas, and is desirous of terminating the contest now 
existing between the Government of Texas and that of Mex- 
ico, in which desire the generals above named do fully con- 
eur; and 

Whereas the President of the Republic of Texas and the 
Cabinet are also willing to atay the farther effusion of blood, 
and to see the two neighboring Republies placed in relations 
of friendship on terms of reciprocal advantage : - 

Therefore, itis agreed by the President Santa Anna and 
the Generals Don Vincente Fuilisola, Don José Urea, Don 


or war belouging to them respectively. 


late army, Whom the events of war have made prisoners in | 


Government of Texas, shall remain in custody, as hostages, | 
Articles of azreement and solemn compact, made and adopted | 0 the faithful performance of this agreement, and shail be | 


such treaty, on the part of the Mexican Government, the | 


| 














They were unable, after repeated attem 
maintain a position east of the Rio Grande. 
Texas Rangers traversed this disputed terri 


pts, to 
The 


lory 


_ unmolested, except occasionally by the Indians 


| 


| They claimed the whole of Texas, or, as adn 


| Annexation found us in quiet possession of the 


ancient limils of Texas in this quarter at least, The 


Mexicans never claimed a boundary tothe Nueces 


. , ; itte 
by all their public acts, the Rio Grande as aan 
boundary. 


Hear Santa Anna after the battle of Buena Vista: 
Brom Despatch of Santa Anna: 

* From the impression we had made on the eneimy, he did 
not appear before us fr three days; the bearer of a flag of 
truce, however, arrived with a proposition from General 
Taylor, for an exchange of prisoners, and for our sendije 
for the wounded who had remained on the field. Te ais, 


| expressed to me the desire which the Americans felt for te 


reéstablishment of peace. . L replied—in order that he tight 


| say the same to his general—that we snstained the most 


the Mexican Government shall refuse or omit to execute, || 


sacred of causes—the defence of our territory, and the pres. 
ervation of ofir nationally and rights; that we were not the 
aggressors, and that our Government had never offended 
that of the United States. 1 observed that we could say 
nothing of peace, while the Americans were on this side of 
the Brivo, or occupied any part of the Mexican territory, or 
blockaded our ports; and that we were resolved to perish 


| or vindicate our rights; that fortune might not always pe 


his command quadrupling the Texian army. This | 
treaty was substantially fulfilled by the Texian | 


Norte. | Government, and Mexico availed herself of its | 


4th. That President Santa Anna, in his official character 
as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals Don Vin- . ° 7 : 
cente Filisolg, Don Jose Urea, Don Joachin Ramires y Ses- Santa Anna, returned safe to Mexico. For this, 
ma, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do solemuly 


acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, entire, and per- — Grande, from the mouth to its source. That the 
fectindependence of the Republic of Texas, with such bound- 


oe . , > i *, : 
elas uv ave taeteaiie ovk Barts piel aqneed ante taraees. Mexican Government failed to ratify the treaty, 
And they do solemnly and respectively pledge themselves, does not alter the equity of our title. That nation 


with all their personal and official attributes, to procure, |, never paid back the benefits she actually received 
without delay. the final and complete ratification and eon- 
firmation of this agreement, and all the parts thereot, by the | moo . . 5 : 
proper and legitimate Government of Mexico, by the ineor- Texas passed a law in the first Congress, defining 


benefits. The remains of her army, and also | 


Mexico gave up all her territory east of the Rio | 


in exchange for our boundary to the Rio Grande. | 


poration of the same into a solemn and perpetual treaty of the boundary to the Rio Grande, and declaring | 
amity and commerce, to be negotiated with that Govern- | jurisdiction over it, and extending jurisdiction over | 


ment at the city of Mexico, by cece ten plenipotentiary to be | jt, on the Lower Rio Grande. Mexico had with- 
deputed by the Government of Texas for this high purpose. ais oie : adi : 

Sth. That the following be, and the same are hereby, es- | drawn all he : soldiers west of that river. She 
tablished and made the lines of demarcation between the | had no fortifications, and never attempted to main- 
two Republics of Mexico and Texas, to wit: The line shall tain permanent military possession of any territory 


commence at the estaary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on | bety y ; 
i ’ stween the Nueces a 5 
the wesiern bank thereof, and shall pursue the same bank || beds: elle 28 nd the Lower Rio Grande 


up the said river to the point where the river assumes the Counties had been laid out, custom-houses estab- 
name of the Rio Brave Del Norte, from whieh point it shail || lished, and land-offices put in operation; and Texas 
proceed on the said western bank to the head waters, or | exercised all the powers of Government over this 


souree of said river, it being understood that the terms Rio itor ‘ i i 7 
Grande and Rio Bravo Dot Norte apply to and designate one || territory. A few inhabitants at the Brazos San- 


and the same stream. From the source of said river, the || tiago, and the small town of Laredo, were excep- 
principal head branch being taken to ascertain that source, '' tions to a rule of boundary established by as just 
a “ a a _ ~ a — intersect the bound- | a revolution as that which gave rise to the inde- 
ary Hine estaovushed and deserjbed in the treaty negotiated || i . T : 

by and between the Government of Spain and the Geren | pendence of the United States. The Mexicans 


ment of the United States of the North ; which line was sub- | made incursions after this, but were repulsed with 
sequently transferred to and adopted in the treaty of limits || severe loss, and immed iately, in each case, recrossed 


made between the Government of Mexico and that of the || ; i 
United States; and fiom this point of intersection the line | the Rio Grande. That they considered the coun 


shall be the same as was made and established in and by the |. UY east of that river in our possession, the follow- 
several treaties above mentioned, to continue to the mouth ing conclusion of a proclamation is their evidence: 


M outlet of the Sabine river, and trom thence to the Gulf of || «3d. Every individual who shall be found at the distance 

Mexico. t 

. - oe of one league from the left bank of the Rie Bravo, will be 
th. That all prisoners taken by the forces of Mexico be || regarded as afavorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 

forthwith released, and be furnished with free pas<ports to part of the national territory, and as a traitor to his country, 

ee, oo homes; their clothing and small arias to be vod, after a gudsdiery military trial, shall be punished ab euch. 

restor ») them. + 


“ADRIAN WOLL, General of Brigade.” 


‘ 


| 


| favorable to the enemy, aud the experience of the 22d and 


23d should convince thein that it could change.” 


Not one word is said about the Nueces during 
all the war or negotiations with Mexico. This 
boundary of the Nueces is of recent origin, and 
not derived from the facts and circumstances of the 
case. Neither Mexico nor Texas entertained it 
fora moment. I live among those who constitu- 
ted Austin’s colony. They were the first settlers 
of western Texas. dn the darkest period of our 
history not one of its inhabitants would have ad- 
mitted the Nueces as a boundary, to have pur- 
chased peace. Texas claimed to the Rio Grande, 
from the mouth to its source. 

The foundation of the claim arose from a treaty 
with Santa Anna, upon his own proposal, but 
backed by.General Filisola, who had a well-ap- 
pointed army under his command, The object 
was to release this army, then within the clutches 
of Texas, and allow it, with Santa Anna, to return 
to Mexico. Mexico derived a solid benefit by. 
this treaty. If she failed to ratify it, she only 
added one more to the numerous acts of bad faith 
which she exhibited during the contest. That she 
| derived the whole benefit from the treaty, and 

availed herself of it, none can have the harddhood 
todeny. This claim of Texas to the Rio Grande 
was only opposed by Mexico. In the resolutions 
of annexation, it was devolved upon the United 
States to settle the question of boundary as be- 
tween Texas and Mezxico,a foreign power. The 
United States had no claim upon the territory. Al- 
though she found it in possession of Mexico, and 
conquered it, and established a temporary govern- 
ment over it, did this amount to annulling the 
claims of Texas? I leave the many astute Jawyers 
in Congress to decide. This is the Texas admitted 
into the United States as a Slate of the Union—the 
Lower Rio Grande within her jurisdiction * de 
facto,”’ and the Upper Rio Grande within her juris- 
diction * de jure,’’ with an equitable ttle, for which 
she had paid Mexico, by allowing anarmy, already 
conquered, to departin peace. This was the Texas 
incorporated into the Union. If anything had 
been wanting to complete the title, it is found in 
the communication on the part of the Mexican 
commissioners since the ratification of peace with 
Mexico: 


“The intention (say the commissioners) of making the 
Bravo a limit, bas been announced by the clearest sigus '0r 
the last twelve years; and it would have been impossible 
at the present day to change it. After the defeat of Sun 
Jacinto, in April, 1836, that was the territory which we stlipu- 

| lated to evacuate, and which we accordingly did evacuute, 

| falling hack on Matumoros. In this feat was aflerwards 
stationed what was called the army of the north; and though 
it is true that expeditions and incursions have been made there 
even as far as Bejar, we have very soon retreated, leaving the 
intermediate space absolutely free. In this General Taylor 
found it, when, in the early part of last year, he entered there 
by order of his Government.” 


The confession of Mexicans corroborates all the 





history of the claims of Texas. 

Permit me here, sir, to pause a moment, to re- 
mark upon the anathemas heaped upon the Presi- 
dent on account of his statement of the question of 
Texas presented to Congress in 1846. Respecta- 
ble gentlemen upon this floor have, with more 


boldness than prudence, accused the President of 


mendacity in his statement, in his annual message of 
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December, 1847, of the just claims of Texas. I pre- 
ume it will not beuncourteous to say thax they are | 
utterly mistaken. [ never conceived the President | 
io state more than that Texas declared jurisdiction 
to the Upper Rio Grande, including Santa Fé, and 
had jurisdiction ‘* de Sacto”’ on the Lower Rio 
Grande. This is all true, literally true, and who- || 
ever denies it is mistaken in regard to the facts. | 
take pleasure in Saying that a more just, graphic, 
and powerful effort has never emanated from any | 
Fxecutive of the United States than the President’s | 
exposition of the rights of Texas. I speak, sir, from 
a pretty thorough knowledge of the subject, and 
to which thousands of those best acquainted with it 
will attest, that the President has been literally cor- | 
rect in all his messages upon, this question. For || 
his manly and bold course upon the boundary of |, 
Texas, the gratitude of millions yet unborn will 
bless his memory. His noble acts will be written, 
as a Representative on this floor [Mr. Iverson] | 
has justly said, ** in characters of living light, when | 
his defamers will be forgotten.”” 

Here, sir, I have one word for the honorable | 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Stepnens.} 1 un- | 
derstood that gentleman to say, in a recent speech, | 
that no voice from Texas in these Halls had de- | 
fended the boundary of Texas. He is entirel 
mistaken. Ce of the Rio Grande has | 
been defended by the delegation from Texas on 
every occasion upon which the question has been 
mooted. The post office bill in 1847 furnished one 
occasion, and the record remains. A majority went 
with the Texas deiegation. . 

The establishment of a custom-house was an- 
other occasion in which a majority voted in favor 
of Texas. The Whig definiuor of our boundary, | 
as exhibited in the present post route bill, was an- | 
other occasion, in which, in defiance of party, we | 
were successful, until a rally was made, and party || 
usurped right, and introduced a clause bearing || 
upon our boundary. At this session a set of reso- || 
lutions has been introduced, passed at the last | 
meeting of the Legislature of Texas, asserting our 
rights; and no instance can be adducel where our 
boundary has been assailed, in which a. prompt | 
and immediate response has not been given, and, | 
in almost every instance, broken the phalanx of | 
party in favor of equity and Texas. 

To prove, however, the prompt action of Texas, 


resolutions of the Legislature of that State upon the | 
boundary have been presented at the present session, | 

On Monday last, the chairman of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means [Mr. Vinton] asserted that | 
Texas had no claim of title but the declaration by | 
her act of Congress; that it was a mere paper title, | 
deserving of no consideration; that the- territory 
belonged to the United States; that the President 
was guilty of gross abandonment of his duty to his 
constituents (the people of the United States) by 
admitting even that Texas had a claim. 

If anything on earth could go to evidence the 
bias of party feeling on a question like this, it is 
oo exhibited in the course of this gentleman. 

e is one of the oldest members of this body. His 
long services entitle him to the respect and atten- 
tion of the House. Sui, his evident antipathy to 


and makes him lose the character of the statesman 
in that of the partisan—makes him sink all the cir- 
cumstances relating to the claim of Texas to a 
boundary in the assertion that she has nothing but @ 
naked declaration upon which to found her claim to 
Santa Fé. 

But I turn from so partial and partisan a view | 
to the closing of the speech of the member from 
Kentucky, |Mr. Duncan.] He, too, agrees with 
the honorable member from Ohio in accusing the 
President of a tissue of blunders in regard to his 
rights and duties, but fully admits the claims of 
Texas to her declared boundary from the mouth 
to the source of the Rio Grande. That his opinion 
is sincere needs no proof, because, while he gives 
® verdict in our favor, he laments the sad conse- 
quences. | honor him for his independence, and 
am under obligations to him as a Representative 
from Texas, that he looks to the ‘law and the tes- 
timony,’’ without using party spectacles. 

The contest of the boundary of Texas began 
upon the Lower Rio Grande. Thank God, we have 
proved almost the ‘entire Whig party’’ mistaken 
in their position, so far as regards this portion of 
our boundary. Driven feom that, they retreat to | 


the mountains, the ** Upper Rio Grande.’’ Driven 
from that they assuredly will be I congratulate | 
them upon their present position, because failing 
there, they can ‘‘eall upon the mountains lo cover 
them.”’ Truly the State of Texas has reason to 


| complain. Annexed suddenly, and by solicitation 


of the Government of the United States, with prom- 
ises solemnly made of * liberal justice’’ in regard 
to all not put into the bond, no step-father or 
mother could be guilty of more harsh and unpa- 
rental conduct than she has thus far received at the 
hands of the United States, A large party hate us, 


| merely because we have become a part of the Uni- 


ted States, 

A portion of those who contributed to annexa- 
tion have abandoned the liberal principles which 
gave us their support, under the influence of the 
Wilmot-proviso mania; and poor Texas is ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone: 
crushed between Whiggery and the Wilmot pro- 
viso, Texas must still rely upon herself. [ have 
no fears on her account; she will win favor from 
the most obdurate. A fertile soil, beautiful climate, | 
and a strong energetic population, will make her 
a glorious State in spite of partisan feeling, and in 
opposition to every obstacle which may be thrown 
in her way. Thank God, Texas stands alone in | 


| her origin,as she seems likely to do in her destiny. | 
Other States were ushered into existence by the 


rowess of the mother country. ‘Texas achieved 
er own independence, established her own na- 


| tionality, and then gave it, a princely domain, to 


the United States. She acted from the ties of con- 


| Sanguinity rather than from those of interest. She 


presents the unheard-of and unread page of his- 
tory, ofa people free, yielding up their sovereign- 
ty, dearly purchased, to extend the area of free- 
fom. History will do her justice, When the 
pigmy passions and interests of the day have 
“¢ strutted their brief hour upon the stage,’’ the prin- 
ciples which acceded to annexation to the United 
States will do their holy office. When we are all 
called to ‘*sleep with the fathers,” the history of 
Texas will begin to be written; and no history | 
heretofore penned of mortal man will be more sure 
to instruct and guide in the path of liberty and self- 
government. Compare the history of the revolu- 
tion in Texas with that of any other revolution, | 


| and Texas stands unrivaled. 


While the colonies of Great Britain (now the 
United States) sought the quarrel with the parent 
country, upon principles not before acknowledged, 
Texas only warred when submission or extermina- 
tion was the alternative. 

When crowned with victory, and the tyrant, | 
Santa Anna, wasat her feet, noact of cruelty stained 
her annals. Texas exhibited the courage, patience, | 
and fortitude of the barbarian, and all the vir- 
tues and amenities which adorn civil life. But, 
sir, | am unworthy to attempt a eulogy of the 
character of those | represent. Sculpture, poetry, 
and song, will commemorate the brave and gen- | 
erous who have accomplished the liberties of Texas. || 

As it will be the Italy of America, the Graces || 
will flee to it from tyranny there, and the Arts will | 
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believing the North would confirm our position, 
and forever settle this vexed question. 

No such honorable course has marked the con- 
duct of the anti-slavery or Wilmot-proviso party. 
Seizing hold of the excitement of anti slavery, 
they have placed Mr. Van Buren at ts head. Dis- 
appointed in a reélection, of which he was deemed 
unworthy, he seems to be satisfied with bringing 
distraction upon the Democratic party. Futile 
plan—feeble maneuvre—ridiculous enterprise! 
Mr. Van Buren was always doubted by the South. 
He was once elected by the strength of party dis- 
cipline, and the influence of the name of that great 
disciple of Democracy, Andrew Jackson. Mr. 
Van Buren may be tickled with the applause of 
Whigs, Federalists, and Abolitionists, only ulti- 
mately to be scorned and contemned, while the 
great party of Democracy will proceed onward 
from triumph to triumph, until it has perfected its 
work of regenerating mankind. 

The Democratic party have been foremost in all 
the great measures of republican reform for the 
last thirty years. To their opinions we are in- 
delted for free suffrage, for free trade, for exten- 
sion of territory, for the purchase of Louisiana, 
and more recently for the annexation of Texas 


to the Union, and the spread of the area of free- . 


dom. The war with England was brought to a 
successful close by the Democratic party. The 
more recent war with Mexico has been brilliantly 
terminated by the designs of Democrats, even 
although thwarted by Whigs in the camp. Scott 
attempted to ery down every prominent Democrat 
engaged in the war. Merely because General Pil- 
low was a friend of the President, every engine 
was put in operation to kill him off. His triumph- 
ant vindication has enlightened public opinion in 


regard to frauds in high office, and placed General 


Pillow before the people a new evidence of the 
malignily of Whiggery. ie 

I am, sir, assailed as an opponent of the Presi- 
dent on his veto of the river and harbor bill. In 
this lam wrongfully charged. 1 voted against the 
river and harbor billg and I also voted to sustain 
the veto of the President. This would be deemed 
enough to put down the machinations of some of 
our hot-headed demagogues, who expect to make 
more capital by their zeal than by the consistency 
of their principles. To auch I only say, do your 
utmost, I (seeking nothing, and thankful for the 
confidence hitherto reposed in me) ask nothing. 
While confessing my obligations to an honorable 
constituency, [ am willing at any time to give place 
to any they may choose to honor with their saf- 
frages. So long, however, as I remain the repre- 
sentative of western Texas, 1 shall continue to 
discharge the duties devolved upon me with zeal 
and fidelity. 

I need hardly add, that I have throughout a long 
life supported the nominations of the Democratic 
party. [see no reason at this time to alter my 
course. General Cass is a statesman and a patriot. 
He has been the advocate of every great Demo- 
cratic measure for nearly halfa century. He was 
the friend of Texas when the friends of General 


take up their abode in this favored land. Fifty |) Taylor condemned and slardered us. With him 

ears will verify my prediction, however seem- || (General Cass) we should be warranted in know- 
ingly extravagant. Less than fifty zeue ago 1 ing our just interests would be sustained. Our 
stood on the banks of the St. Croix. The valley of || boundary question, so far as Executive action is 


the President warps a naturally sound judgment, 


the Mississippi was then a desert. I now am further 
west, than | then was east, of this Metropolis. 

We began at that period to throw off from three 
and a half millions of population. We now throw 
off from over twenty millions. 

One of tender years, who stands now upon the | 

| 


borders of the Pacific, may look to live until the 
whole intermediate space swarms with population— 
may see law, order, religion, and all the social 
virtues, reign where now roams the savage un- | 
controlled. 
Thus, sir, [ think I have made out an equitable | 
claim for Texas; she will never be found wanting 
in energy and courage to support it. I may well 
leave to my chivalric countrymen to enforce the 
principles | have feebly laid down in this exposi- | 
tion of her claim. 
Another question, not at all inferior to our — 
boundary, is the question of slavery. On this sub- 
ject myself and colleague [Mr. Kaurman] voted to 
extend the ordinance of 1787 over the Oregon Ter- || 
ritory, This was charged upon us in Texas as 1 
abolitionism in disguise. We voted in good faith, | 


concerned, would be safe, Would it be so if Gen- 
eral Taylor should be elected? He would only 


' veto unconstitutional or hasty legislation. Our 


boundary interests would be in the hands of a 
Whig majority. Heretofore they have been the 
avowed and uncompromising enemies of Texas, 
Would they change in victory, and become our 
friends? This question each man should put to 
himself at the next election. 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS. 





SPEECH OF MR. P. H. SILVESTER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
in rue House or Rerresentarives, 
July 19, 1848. 


An amendment having been moved by Mr. Sirvester to 
the pen-ion bill, so extending its provi-ione as to cive to all 


| widows who were married to revolutionary soldiers prior to 
| the year 1812 the benefits of our Peusion lawe— 


Mr. SILVESTER’ said: 
Mr. Srzaxer : Being a member of the committee 
to whom this subject was referred, a few remarks 
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from me, | trust, will not be deemed improper or 
out of place. It concerns a modest and retiring 
class of persons, unable to help or provide for 
themselves, and who have been cast by adversity 
and misfortune upon the protection and charity of 
their country. With some, such a subject may 
indeed be less attractive than the more exciting 
and agitating questions of the day. These are 
matters daily entering into our debates here, and, 
while they continue to find favor in this*House, I 
can scarcely hope to succeed in commanding much 
of its attention; and yet I shall not despair of its 
merits, nor will Ll for one moment believe that a 
rovision so long delayed and soloudly demanded 
o justice can fail to receive the favorable action 
of this body. Some difficulty even attended the 
introduction of this subject here, and Lam pleased 
to find that a question so vitally important has pre- 
sented us all with an opportunity of attesting our 
opimons by our votes. 

Early in the session, the gentleman from Penn- 
sy!vania, [Mr. Poitock,] now before me, intro- 
duced a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions to inquire into the expe- 
diency of granting to widows who were married to 
revolutionary officers or soldiers prior to 18}2, all 
ethe benefits of the acts which are or may be passed 
for the benefit of those widows who were married 
prior to Ist January, 1794. The resolution was 
finally adopted, and subsequently the committee, 
through their chairman, [Mr. Cockr,} reported 
against the expediency of extending the provisions 
of the said act, which report was accompanied by 
a resolution declaring its mexpediency. At the 
mime time, my colleague [Mr. Stoney Lawrence} 
asked leave to introduce a minority report, accom- 
panied by a bill extending the provisions of the 
said act so as to make the limitation bear date 
on the Ist January, 1818. This was refused by 
the House as unparliamentary, and the resolution 
of the chairman of the Committee on Revolati nary 
Pensions was concurred in by the House. Then 
came up the question of reconsideration here, as 
moved by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which 
on a subsequent day was carried, and a motion was 
made by the same gentleman to recommit this bill 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, with 
instructions thatthey report a bill giving pensions 
to all such widows of revolutionary soldiers as were 
married before the year 1800. Upon that report, 
and upon the amendment which I have proposed 
limiting the time of marriage to any period prior to 
1812) this House is now ealled on for its decision. 
That decision will probably be the last act of true 
benevolence and humanity which the present Con- 
gress, or those that may succeed it, will ever be 
called on to perform to the memory of that merito- 
rious band of the Revolution who jeoparded life 
with all its endearments in the cause of the country. 
On this question, | hope that the hearts and sym- 
pathies of nearly every member of this House beat 
munison. "Phis bill and the amendment proposed 
to it, should open a fountain of good feeling, in 
which we may dip the barbed points of our political 
arrows, and render them innocent and harmless. 
Around it men of all  olitical parties can assemble, 
and smoke the ¢alumet of peace and brotherhood. 
Here we all of us can say to the elements of polit- 
ical discord and contention, Cease, this is holy 
ground. It brings to-our remembrance cheering 
recollections; it introduces us afresh to the good 
old days of the Republic—to the days of Wash- 
ington and his associates, who founded this Re- 
public, who established this Constitution, who 
gave us a Government whose form and principles 
will yet pervade the world and renovate it, so that 
man in every climg and condition can feel himself 
to be a man, and his fellowman his brother. On 
the last Sabbath-day of freedom, a corner-stone 
was laid of a, monument about to be erected in this 
city, which bears his name, by the people of the 
United States, to the Father of his Country. How 
fitting and becoming it is that the People’s Repre- 
sentatives should pass this bill and amendment in 
this very month, and at a time so near the late 
celebration of our national anniversary. 

Large sums of money have been expended on 
matters of doubtful propriety and expediency; mil- 
lions on millions have been lavished in the Florida 
and Mexican wars; money must be provided for 
the expedition to the Dead Sea. Surely the Gov- 


ernment which can do this ought not to refuse to |: 


Pensions to Widows—Mr. Silvester. 


extend its hand to the relief of a few unpretending, 
helpless females, whose husbands have been the | 
brave defenders of our rights. 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions was pleased, among other | 
things in his report, to say that ** in granting pen- 


| * sions heretofore to the officers and soldiers of the 


‘ Revolution, to their widows, and to atl others 
* provided for by our statutes, Congress has been | 
‘actuated by a grateful sense of justice, and by a | 
*commendable spirit of liverality.”” This is ad- 
mitted to be true to a certain extent; bfit the in- 
tended relief had come too tardily, and in fact it 
did not come at all, until those who deserved it 
by their deeds of patriotism had gone down to their 
graves, many of whom had been paid in worthless 
continental money. 
On recurring to the statute-book, it will readily 
be seen that the first pension law of a general char- 
acter, independent of those for the relief of invalids, 
was enacted in 1818. Another followed in 1820, 
another in 1828, and a fourth in 1832. All these 
enactments, excepting the single one of 1832, had 
been essentially qualified by certain specified con- 
ditions. The first of these required that the appli- | 
cant for a pension should firat prove that he was 
in indigent circumstances; the next required that | 
he should submit a schedule of his property under | 


oath; thé third that he had served during the whole | 


war, and was entitled to half pay, under the re- 


solves of October, 1780; and the last, which is the || 


only general law without any qualification, (ex- | 
cepting a requisition of a service of six months,) 

was almost equally as unsatisfactory as a measure | 
of justice. Here it will be seen how long and how 

cruelly the award of our country’s just indemnity | 
was withheld from him who early fought our bat- 

tles, and protected us from a foe who eagerl?| 
soucht our destruction. 


Forty-nine years had passed away ere the slum- 


bers of American synfpathy were awakened to 
these claims of patriotism, to these crying demands 
upon the bounty of freemen; and not until hun- 
dreds, | may say thousands, of the heroic veterans | 
of that disastrous hour had gone to their final ac- 
count, was the hand of their country’s charity held | 
forth for their relief. 
Iam aware, Mr. Speaker, as I said before, that 


_Tam touching a subjeet that has lost many of its | 
attractions. Few of the soldiers of oklen times || 


remain among us. They are daily disappearing | 
from this stage of action, and the grave that closes | 
over them seems to have hushed forever the voice 
of humanity for their suffering and penniless | 


widows. Why should such a restriction be still || 


continued against them, to bar them forever from | 
the little pittance we have proposed to give them? | 
Why limit their marriage to a date prior to 1794? 
Why longer continue that arbitrary condition 
upon our statute book in this enlightened age 
of American freedom and prosperity? It is con- 
tended in the majority report of the committee 
that the original limit was not arbitrarily assumed 
by Congress, and that the principle was not adopted 
without mature consideration and reflection. I 
cannot concur in this opinion. I know the prom- 
inent arguments now urged in its support are that 
the country was then quieted; that the contest of 
the Revolution and those also of the Indian wars 
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were then closed; and that it was designed only to 
make provision for those widows who were then 
married. Actuated as I am, by true, disinterested, 
American feelings upon this subject, | cannot come 
to the same conclusion with the committee. Let 
us for a moment turn to one or two extracts from 
the minority report, which will enable this House 
to know something of this matter. Itstates that 
**it appears from the memorial of Sarah Corbin 
‘ that she is now in the 81st year of her age; that 
‘she is the widow of David Corbin, who was a 
‘soldier of the revolutionary army, and a pen- 
* sioner at the rate of $108 per annum; that he died 
‘in September last; that she was married to him 
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claim, ” There 


| are numerous cases of this character, which ap. 


| peal to the justice of our Government for that ye 
lief and protection which should of right be ex. 
tended to them. Equity and good conscience 
demand it. This very Congress has in effect done 
away with the principle, which was considered 
applying to the year 1794, as a limit in this par- 
ticular, The aet of the 4th of July, 1836, granteg 


as 


| to the widows of revolutionary soldiers the pen- 


sions to which their husbands were entitled, when 
living, during their natural life. Vhe act of July 
1838, pensioned those widows who were married 
subsequent to the last period of service of their 
husbands, and prior to ist January, 1794, for five 
years. This was extended by subsequent acts 
until the 4th of March last, when the latter act ex- 
pired. This present Congress has passed an act 
granting pensions for life to such widows as were 
married between 1783 and 1794; so that the dis. 
tinction ceases, and the question may be asked, 
with peculiar force and propriety, why should not 
those widows also, who were married afier 1794 
/up to 1800, and even up to ISB, receive a share 
of the gratitude of their yeni Admit, if you 
please, that the war was closed and the disturb- 
ances quieted; did the influences of the war cease 
to operate just precisely in the year 1794? Look at 
the campaigns of 1777 and 4778; to the fatigues, 
the hardships, and exposures of the continental 
army ! How numerous and accumulated were the 
privations, sufferings, and sacrifices of that day! 
How many constitutions were destroyed; how 
many fortunes wasted; how many prospects blast- 
edt And were all these constitutions renewed, all 
| these fortunes retrieved ,all these prospects restored 
just at the close of the year 1793? Did that very 
_ year put a period to all their misfortunes and sufier- 
_ings? No; and } may say that all, or nearly all, 
_ of the widows now alive, shared in the trials and 
sufferings of their husbands, arising from their 
| participation in the great contest for our political 
existence, and the widows should receive the pen- 
sions their husbands were entitled to. This would 
‘be right, and they were entitled to it on every 
| principle of reason and justice. 
| We all, whenever we speak of the Revolution 
or refer to it, call it the glorious Revolution, or if 
| we mention its officers and men, are extravagant 
in our commendations of them. We are too tor- 
getful of the past; we are too ready only to speak 
of the noble achievements and deeds of patriotic 


| daring which had beeg accomplished by our rev- 


_olutionary army. Must we let our admiration gd 
no further? Must it stop here? Did all our pa- 
| triotism expire at 1794? Have the sons of this 
‘day forgotten their revolutionary -mothers, and 
| ceased to remember that it was to their smiles and 
to their cheering counsels that much of our success 
_ in that stormy conflict was indebted ? 
| On our last national jubilee, in this city, I ob- 
| served, with much ssesitaaans and extreme pleas- 
ure, that the surviving officers and soldiers of the 
| Revolution, had an honorable and conspicuous 
place assigned them in the solemnities of that 
| memorable day. The same mark of respect 
_ paid them on all public and national celebrations 
throughout the land. This was proper. It showed 
that the nation remembered and delighted to honor 
| their noble sacrifices apd patriotic deeds. Let us 
| not show our veneration and respect for them in 
| words only, but by substantial acts of confidence and 
| esteem. ; 

In making provision, sir, for their widows, we 
| are not only gladdening the hearts of those soldiers 
| who still linger among us, but we are also doing 
| an act that must cheer the souls of those who are 
| gone, if they are permitted to know anything of 
| the affairs'of earth. Whata consolation it must 
| be to a revolutionary patriot, who is just upon the 
verge of the grave, to be assured that the partner 
| of his toils and his trials, who has watched over 
| him with an angel’s solicitude, and has cared for 


* subsequent to January, 1794, and is consequently | his every want, ts to ae for, by the coun- 


* excluded from all the benefits of the existing pen- 
‘sion laws, and compelled to rely upon her own 
‘ resources in her extreme old age.”” The widow, 
in her petition, makes this remark: ‘‘If the pro- 
‘ vision is granted to the widows on account of the | 
‘service of their husbands, your petitioner has 
‘equal claims with others of like age and condi- 
‘tion, and she does not believe the date of her 





_ try he has so well serve : 

Some gentlemen insist that pensions are a mere 
gratuity. In some respects I admit they are a 
gratuity. The claims on which they are ounded 
could not be collected by a suit at law. A legal 
' demand could not be made upon the nation until 
| the pensions are allowed. But still they are a debt, 
le just and sacred debt—a debt of gratitude and 
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affection, much more operative and binding, upon | 


would satisfy as a matter of honor and conscience; 


the other as a matter of mere naked honesty and || 


right. These females have a strong claim upon | 
our gratitude and sympathy; and if we respected | 
the soldier who suffered, fought, and died for his 
country, we ought certainly to respect those who 
were dear to them, and who were a part of them- 
selves. i 

Permit me here, Mr. Speaker, to introduce a | 
sentiment given on some public occasion, by the 
iate distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who was so suddenty taken from among us, and 
whose fame is a part of the treasures of the whole 
country, {tis a sentiment, beautiful in its concep- 
tion, elegant in its expression, and both chaste and | 
classical in its allusions. It is this: ‘The living | 
records of the war of independence, like the books | 
of the Sybil, as they diminish in numbers, they | 
increase in value.’’ 


Let us act upon this principle; let us pass this || 


billand amendment; let us feel towards the old 
soldiers as the above sentiment inculcates; and, as 


Civil Government in New Mervico—Mr. 


‘ 


their namber is every day diminishing, may we || 


cherish for those who survive increasing emotions || 


| 
{ 
j 
! 
of respect, veneration, and esteem. | 
SenareccliliblaiMaabilpsssstittats | 
(IVIL, GOVERNMENT IN NEW MEXICO, &c. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. McLANE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. Sternens moved a suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of enabling him to offer the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communi- 
eate to this House the best and most reliable infornmatian in 


of New Mexico and California, with the population of each 
respectively, and particularly copies of the maps referred to 
in the late treaty between Mexico and the United States. 
Resolved further, That the President be also requested to 
inform this House whether there are not now civil govern- 
ments organized in New Mexico and California; and, if so, 


what are their form and character; by whom and when || 


were they instituted, and by what authority ; by whom and 
in what way are they maintained and supported; aud par- 


i 
July 10, 1848. 
| 





Mr. McLANE said that the President’s policy | 
the noble and generous faculties of our nature, than | throughout was perfectly clear; he had all along 
any legal demand that could be made against us, || been trying to maintain the Rio Grande for our 
either individually or nationally. The one we | boundary, and he had maintained it. 


Mr. STEPHENS again pressed the inquiry, 
why, if the country on this side of the river was 
part of ‘Texas, and not part of Mexico, the Presi- 
dent undertook to set up a civil government over 
it? Why did it not revert to Texas, as soon as 
the enemy were subdued who held it? He in- 
sisted on the difference between the language of 
the instructions and that of the message. 

Mr. McLANE quoted the instructions to Mr. 


\| Slidell, and further commented upon them, insist- 
| ing that they were in perfect consistency with the 
| positions taken in the message. -He complained 
|| that an unfounded assault had been made on the 
|| Executive veracity. 


Mr. STEPHENS read from the documents te 
strengthen his former position. 

Mr. McLANE defended the propriety of the 
President’s taking military possession of New 
Mexico, though it was ina State of the Union, from 
the conduct of our military commanders in pro- 
claiming martial jaw within a State where the In- 
dian tribes were in temporary rebellion. This had 


been done by General Jackson, and by General | 


Taylor also. 
General Jackson for his conduct in this respect, 
the coffin handbills, &c. He warned Messrs. Srs- 
PHENS and Scuenck lest they should reprobate too 
severely conduct of which their own presidential 
candidate had been quite as guilty as Mr. Polk. 


He alluded to the charges against | 


In this connection, he introduced the bloodhounds, | 
but disclaimed any wish to denounce General Tay- || 
lor for employing them to smell out the hidden 


Seminoles. Nothing more had been done by Gen- 


there. 


| eral Kearny than to drive the enemy out of a por- | 
| tion of Texas, and to take means to maintain order 


He denied that General Kearny had received no | 


|| reprimand, and quoted the language of the Presi- | 
| dent in regard to his excess of zeal, which, though 


not abusive, contained a delicate reproof, which | 


General Kearny had severely felt, and of which he 
had complained. 


The President and Secretary of War affirmed | 


that General Kearny’s constitution for New Mex- 
ico, and his list of temporary officers appointed by 


_him there, had not been seen by the President 


and other officers appointed in New Mexico by General || 


tris possession relating to the proper limits and boundaries | 
} 
‘ 
' 
| 
1 


Kearny, in 1846, and the Governor and other officers ap- | 
pointed by Commodore Stockton in California during the | 
same year, still hold the appointments thus conferred on | 
them; and whether the salaries affixed to their offices have | 
been paid out of the treasury of the United States; and, if | 
80, by what authority of law. 

Mr. Srernens, of Georgia, having addressed 
the House, he was replied to by Mr. McCrer- 
wand, of Illinois, who was followed by Mr. 
Scuenck, of Ohio; when Mr. McLane, of Mary- 
land, closed in reply to Messrs. Stepnens and 
Scuencx. 

Mr. McLANE went at length into a reply, but 
with so rapid and so unequal a tone of voice, and | 

} 


amidst so much noise wnd excitementin the House, 
that the reporter endeavored, without success, to | 
catch with any clearness the course of his argu- 
ment, | 

At the opening of his speech, he made some se- | 
vere allusions to the general tone of the remarks | 
of Messrs. Srernens and Scuencx, and especially | 
to the language applied by them to the President. 
Some passes took place between him and Mr. | 
Scuenck, in which both exhibited the faculty of 
repartee, but which it is best should be passed | 
over. 

Mr. McL., denied that there had been any at- 
tempt on the part of the President to conceal the 
policy he was pursuing in regard to New Mexico, 
and insisted that ali the language held by him in 
his instructions to Mr. Slidell was strictly in agree- 
ment with what he now declared in his peace mes- 
sage. He explained the instructions, and showed 
that they were directed to obtaining the recognition 
of the Rio Grande, from its source to its mouth, 
as the boundary of Texas. As Mexico claimed 
above El Paso, we must obtajn the upper portion | 
of the river by purchase, if in no other way. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware here inter 
but what he said was too imperfectly h to be | 
understood. ~ | 











: : f : 
ticularly that he inform this House whether the Governor || when preparing his message for Congress. The 


gentlemen on the other side insisted that it had: 
he left the country to judge between them. 

Mr. McL. said that the attempts to charge men- 
dacity upon the Executive, by a party who sup- 
ported General Taylor, would react upon him; 
they were bespattering their own candidate with 
vulgarity, and he would become associated by the 
peuple with his supporters, an arrogant party, 


McLane. 


\ 
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New Mexico, with limits which he had declared 


to be part of the State of Texas, He says: 
The President of the United States communicated to 


this House a few days ago the fact that he bad tately made 


a treaty, by which we acquired California and New Mexico, 
und he called on Congress to make the nevessary legislation 
for Uiose new Territories ; and it seemed to him [Mr. Sim 


PrTaeNs,}] manifestly proper that this House should be im- 


formed what was the extent of the boundaries and limits of 
this country over which we are to legislate, and the charac- 
ter of the people over whom we are to legislate, So far as 


New Mexico is concerned, for one, he wished to know ate * 


theritatively from the President what the limits of That 
country are. He wished to know whether New Mexico ex- 
tends to this side of the Rio Grande or not; and, if se, te 
what extent. He wished to know if the President calls on 
Congress to legislate for portioxs of territory which he had 
previously taformed the country belonged to Texas; and he 
was sure the honorable representatives from Texas wished 
to obtain the same information, He wished the President 
lo inform this House and the country, if, in the face of his 
message of 1846, which he (Mr. 8.) had before him, Santa 
Fé is in New Mexico, or within the limits of Texas, which 
has been attached to this Union. He had the President's 


| nessage of 1840 in his band, and he would read a short ex- 


tractfrom it. [t was as follows: 

“The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, 
passed ‘An act te define the boundaries of the republie of 
Texas,’ in which they declared the Riv Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, to be the boundary ; and by the said act 


| they extended their ¢ civil and political jurisdiction’ over the 


| who took partin the act of annexation itself. 


| from the mouth of the Rio Grande to its source? 


country up to that boundary. During a period of more than 
nine years which intervened between the adoption of ber 
constitution and her annexation as one of the States of out 
Union, Texas asserted and excreised many acts of sover- 
eignty and jurisdiction over the country and inhabitants 
west of the Nueces; she organized and defined the limits of 
counties extending to the Rio Grande ; she established courts 
of justice, and extended her judicial system over the terri- 
tory; she established a custom-house and colleected duties, 
and also post offices and post roads in it; she establi hed a 
land office, and issued numerous grants for land within its 
limits ; a senator and represenative residing in it were elected 
to the Congress of the republic, and served as such when 
the act of annexation took place. In both the Congress and 
ecenvention of Texas which gave their assent to the terms 
of annexation to the United States proposed by our Cor- 
gress, were representatives residing west of the Nueces, 
This was the 
Texas which, by act of our Congress of the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1845, was admitted as one of the States of this Union.” 

What Texas? He (Mr. Sreruens} wanted the President 
toshow what Texas he meant. The Texas which extends 
That was 
the assertion of the President of the United States, as nine- 
tenths of the people doubtless understood him. 

Now, about the same time this message was sent to Con- 
gress, there was on file in the Department of State a docu- 
ment to which he wished to call the attention of the Houst, 


| It was a document which emanated from Brigadier-General 


Kearny, which was in these words: 
“ Appointment by General Kearny of civil officers. 
“ Being duly authorized by the President of the United 


| States of Amegica, | hereby make the following appointments 


who would be effectually rebuked in November | 


next. 


Mr. MclL.. said that the information sought for | 


by the resolutions under consideration was before 
the country. The public records and documents 


for the government of New Mexico, a territory of the United 
States. The offteers thus appointed will be obeyed and 
respected accordingly : 

* Charles Bent, to be Governor. 

« Donaisano Vigil, to be Secretary of the Territory. 

« Richard Dallain,to be Marshal. 

“ Francis P. Blair, to be United States District Attorney. 

« Chartes Blumner, to be Treasurer. 

«* Eugene Seitzendorfer, to be Auditor of Public Accounta,. 
+ Joab Houghton, Antonio José Otero, Charles Beaubien, 
to be Judges of the Superior Court. 

“Given at Santa Fé, the capital of, the Territory of New 
Mexico, this 22d day of September, 1546, and in the seven- 


ty-first year of the independence of the United States. 


furnished already, partly published and partly to || 
be found in documents now on our table, would | 
define the boundaries of California, New Mexico, | 


and Texas. Though maps had not been furnished 
yet, the documents recited the boundaries referred 
to, and they could be easily ynderstood. The 
second resolution, which called for information in 


regard to the temporary governments organized in | 
New Mexico and California, was more uncalled | 


for than the first. In December last, the President 
had communicated full information on these topics, 


and all that was then in possession of the Govern- | 
These resolutions were made the apology | 


ment. 
for an unwarrantable attack upon the Presid: gt. 


The gentleman from Georgia presents to the House, | 
in view of his inquiry, an allegation that the Pres- | 


ident, in his annual message of 1846, declared the 
Rio Grande to its source to be the western bound- 
ary of Texas; while in the Slidell instructions 
he admitted New Mexico to be a part of the Re- 


| public of Mexico; and now substantially reaffirms | 
| this proposition in his peace message, by inform- | 


ing Congress that we have acquired New Mexico 
and California. 
The honorable gentleman then proceeds to de- 


sed, nounce the President and his policy, as false and 


arbitrary, illegal and unauthorized, more particu- 
larly in the establishment of civil governments in 


“8. W. KEARNY, 
“ Brigadier-Generul United States Army.” 
He also read the following extracts from Doc. No. 24, en- 
titled “« Organic Law of the Territory of New Mexico: 
“ Anr. 1.—Sec.1. The country heretofore known as New 


| Mexico shall be known hereafter and designated as the 


Territory of New Mexico, in the United States of laa 


| and the temporary government of the snid Territory shal 
| be organized and administered in the manner herein pre- 


seribed. . , 
“ Ant. 2.—Executive power.—See. 1. The executive power 


| shall be vested in a Governor, who shall reside in the said 
| Territory, and shall hold his office for two years, uuless 


sooner removed by the President of the United States, 

‘He shall be the commander-in-chief of the militia of 
the said Territory, except when called into the service of 
the United States, and ex officio superintendent of Indian 
Affairs. 

‘He shall have power to fill all civil and military offices 
which shall be established, the appointments to which shall 
not be otherwise provided for by law.’? 

“Agr. 3.—Legisfitire power.—Sec. 1. The legislative 
power shall be vested in a General Asseinbly, which shall 


| consist of a Legislative Council and a House of Represent- 


atives. 
“ Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall consist of 


| members to be chosen every two years by the qualified 


electors of the several counties; and the Legislative Coun- 
cil shall consist of members to be chosen every four years 


| by the qualified electors of their respective districts.”” 


“Sec. 7. Until the legislative power shall otherwise di- 
reet, the Territory of New Mexico shall retain the division 
of counties and districts established by the decree of the 
department of New Mexico of June 17, 1844, and they shall 
be represented as follows: In the House of Representatives, 
the county of Santa Fé shall have three members; the 
county of San Miguel del Bado, three; the county of Rio 
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Arriva, three; the county of Valencia, five; the county of 
‘Taos, Urer 3 the eounty of Buta Avna, two; ard the 
vounty of Bernalillo, two. fp the Legistauve Council, the 
central di-trict suall have three members, the northern dis- 
trict two members, and the southeastern district Wo mem- 
bers; which apportionment shall continuc until otherwise 
directed by law.” 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Civil Government in New Mexico—Mr. McLane. 





| ‘The douments commaniecated also contain the reports of 
several highly meritorious officers of our army and navy, || treaty of peace in February, 1815. 
who have conquered and taken possession of portions of the |, 


enemy’s territory. 

Among the documents accompanying the report of the Sec- 
retary of War, will be found a © torm of government”? * es- 
tablished and organized”? by the military commander who 


“Sec. 10. The General Assembly shall convene at the, conquered and occupied with bis forces the territory of 


city of Banta Fé, on the first Mouday in December, A. D. 
1847, and on the first Monday in Deceusber every two years 
thervatier, autil otherwise provided by law; and each 
House shall ¢lect one of its own members as Spr aker, and 
shail choose elerks and such other officers as may be neces- 
sary; and shall «it from day to day, on Hs own adjoatuments, 
woul all its business shall be finished.” 

“Art. 4.—Jidicial power.—Sve.1. The Judicial power 
shall be vested in a Superior Court, and inferior tribunals to 
be establi-hed by law. 

“Sac. 2. Toe Superior Court shall consis tofthree Judges, 
to be appointed by the President of the United States. One 
of them shall be the presiding judge, and the others as-o 
ciate judges. ‘The Judges shali be conservators of the peace 
throughout the ‘Territory, aud shall hold courts at such 
times and places, and perform such duties as shall be pre- 
seribed by law.’ 

* Arr. 5.— Misecl’aneous.—Sec. 1. Members of the Gen 
eral Assembly-——the Governor, whose salary siall be $2,000 
a year; the Sccretary of the Territory, whose salary shall 
be 81,20) a year; the Judges of the Sup: rier Court, whose 
salaries shall be 81,00 ayeareach; the Marshal otthe Ter- 
ritory, Whose salary shail be 5 0a year; tie United States 
District Atlorney, whose salary chall be 8500 a year—shall 
be paid out of the treasury of the United States. ‘Fhe Aa 
ditor and Treasurer shall cach receive a salary of §500a 
year, one-hali of whieh shall be paid out of the treasury of 
the United States, and the remainder out of the ‘Perritorial 
treasury.”’ 

General Kearny says he was apthorized by the President 
of the United States to make such appoimtments; and they 
were made from tis headquarters at Santa Pé, whieh is on 
this side of the Rio Grande, in that very teniiory whieh the 
President informed ihe nation and the world belongs to 
Texas, which has been auuexed to tiis Union. Now. he 
would aguina-k the honorable reprosenatives from the State 
of Texas whether, UW this be truce, they wiil tolerate this in- 
terference of this Government im that State ? 


Mr. PILSBURY said they did not tolerate it. 
He made other observations which were not heard 
at the reporter’s desk. 

Now, said Mr. McLANE, this unauthorized 
exercise of power, even extending to trials for trea- 
son Ly the courts of these temporary governments, 
has been held up to the country as sanctioned and 
approved by the President. 
the judgment of the gentleman from Georgia, as 
tyrannical and arbitrary as he is false and menda- 
cious. Such charges are made without proof, and 
on the naked assumption of the honorable gentle- 
man that he chooses to believe them. General 
Kearny (he says) declares in his proclamation 
that he acted under the orders of the President. 
He chooses to believe General Kearny, he says; 
and he defies us to show that General Kearny acted 
without authority, or that his conduct was ever 
disapproved. Mr. McL., said, that charges thus 
made without proof, and resting only on the indi- 


vidual belief of honorable gentlemen on the other | 


side, might, with pe propriety, be deemed 
unfounded by gentlemen on this side who disbe- 


lieved them; and charges thus made, would go to | 
the country without character and without force; 


they would be denounced as unfounded. But 


(said Mr. McL.) they can be easily disproved from | 


the record. Here is the message of December 22, 


1846, transmitting this proclamation and this civil 


government under which these trials for treason 


have taken place. Here is the express disapproval 
and reprimand: 


To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In comp iance with the request contained in the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the 15th instant, I 
conmmunicate herewith reports from the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, with the documents which 
accompany them. 

These documents contain all the “ orders or instructions” 
to any military, naval, or other officer of the Government, 


“in relation to the establishment or organization of civil || 


government in any portion of the territory of Mexieo, which 
has or wight be taken possession of by the army or navy of 
the United Siates.”* 

These orders and instructions were given to regulate the 
exercixe of the tights of a belligereiit, engaged in actual 
war, over such portions of the territory of our enemy as, by 
military conquest, might be “ taken possession of,” and be 
occupied by, our armed forces—rights necessarily resulting 


from a state of war, and clearly recognized by the daws of | 


nations. This was all the authority which could be dele- 
gated to-our military and naval coumanders, and its exer- 
cise was indixpen-able to the secure oecupition and pos- 
session of territory of the enemy which might be conuqgtevred. 
The regulations authorized were temporary, and dependent 
on the rights acquired by conque-t. ‘They were authorized 
as belligerent rights, and were to be carried into effect 
by military or naval officers. They were but the ameliora 
tion of martial law, which modern civilization requires 
and were due as well to the security of the conquests, as to 
the inhabitants of the conquered territory. 


He is, therefore, in | 


New Mexico. This document was received at the War 
| Department in the latter part of the last month, and (as will 
| be perceived by the report of the Seeiecary of War) Was not, 


for the reasons stated by that officer, brought to my notice | 


until after my annual message of the Gih instant was com- 
munieated to Congress. 


it is dectared on its face to be a “temporary government | 


of the said territory;”? but there are portions of it whieh 
purport to “establish and organize’ a permanent ternto- 
rial government of the United States over the territory, 
and to impart to its inhabitants political rights which, under 
the Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed per- 
manently only by citizens of the United States. These 
have not been “ approved and recognized’? by me. Sach 
organized regulations as have been established in any of the 
conquered territories for the seenrity of our conquest, for the 
preservation of order, for the protection 0 the rights of the 
habitants, and for depriving the enemy of the advantages 
of these territories while the military possession of them by 
the forces of the United States continues, will be recognized 
and approved. 

It will be apparent, from the reports of the officers who 
have been required by the success which has crowned their 
arms to exercise the powers of temporary government over 
the conquered ‘lerritories, that if any excess of power has 
been exercised, the departure has been the offspring ofa 
patriotic desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges and 
immunities so cherished by tie peopie of our own country, 


and which they believed calenlated to improve their condi- | 
Any such exeess has 


tion and promote their prosperity. 
resulted in no practical injury, but can and will be early 


corrected in a manner to alienate as little as possible the | 


goud feelings of the inhabitants of the conquered territory. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Wasninoton, December 22, 1846. 


How unjustifiable, then, to send to the country 


such extraordinary declarations—denunciations so | 
} Concede all the enormi- | 
ties attributed to these civil institutions established | 


bitter, yet so unfounded! 


in New Mexico, and what becomes of these rash 
denunciations, that General Kearny established 
them under the orders of the President? Not even 
the poor excuse is left, that General Kearny’s ac- 
tion, if not authorized in advance, was never dis- 
approved. Here is the proof that this action, so 


| [Mr. Scnenck) and from Georgia, [Mr. Ste- 


PHENS,] was never authorized, and was disapproved. | 
It is mortifying that such charges should have | 


been made; it is even more mortifying that they 


should have been made the occasion for bitter in- | 
vective, and an assault upon the veracity of the 


President. 


Mr. McL. distinguished between the violation | 


of orders by a general in the field and a misappre- 
hension of orders. General Kearny, he said, was 
not only a gallant soldier, but an intelligent gen- 
tleman; yet he had unquestionably exceeded his 
authority and powers. ‘The case was a simple one, 


and rested upon well-established principles of na- | 
In) 


tional law, which sustained the President. 
May, 1846, war was declared and recognized be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. Under the 
laws of war, the President of the United States 


commanded our armies, and conquered portions of 


Mexico. By the act of conquest, the temporary 
allegiance of the inhabitants was transferred to the 
United States; and, under the laws of war, tempo- 


rary governments might be established, and laws || 
enacted to a aloe order and punish crimes;—not | 


legal treason, a#definea by our Constitution and 
_laws, but the crime of rebellion or insurrection 
against the temporary sovereignty of the con- 
| queror. This is all that has ever been done under 
|| the orders of the President of the United States in 
* New Mexico or California. And although con- 
stitutions may have been proclaimed, and the crime 
| of treason defined and punished, yet@he message 
of December 22, 1846, says that such constitutions 
|| and the proceedings under them are not approved; 
and if wrongs have been inflicted cheieby upon 
| the people of New Mexico, that redress shall be 
| extended to them. What say our authorities on 
| these points? : 
|| In the celebrated Castine case, Mr. Justice Story 
|| delivered the opinion of the court in the following 
|| words: 
|| The single question arising on the pleadings in this ease 
is, whether goods imported into Castine, during its occupa- 
tion by the enemy, are liable to the duties imposed by the 
revenue laws upon goods imported into the United States. 
|, It appears by the pleadings, that, on the first day of Septem- 
|| ber, 1814, Castine was captured by the enemy, and remained 
{| in his exelusive possession, under the command of his 






| military and naval forces, until afier the ratific 


eenstesenceapearermmepestioamasiseeliat: 


bitterly denounced by the gentlemen from Ohio | 





Se 
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. AION Of the 
at } During this time the 
Bitish Government exerci-ed all civil and military ay 


, thority over the place; established a custom-liouse a 
admitted goods to be imported according to regulations = 
scribed by itself; and, among others, admitied tye Hi a 
| upon which duties are now demanded. These good. - 
| mained at Castine until after it was evacuated by the enemy: 
and, upon the re-establi-hment of the American Govern. 
ment, the collector of the customs, ekiiming a right to Any 4 
ican duties on the goods, took the bond in question fron, the 
defendant for the security of them. . 
* Under these circumstances, we are al} of opinion thar 
the claim for duties cannot be maintained, By the co; qiest 
anc military occupation of Castine, the enemy acquired yy; : 
firm possession which enabled him to exercise the fulless 
rights of sovereignty over the place. The sovereigy}, of 
the United States over the territory was, of course, sts. 
pended, and the laws of the Uniied States could no longer 
be rightfully enforced there, or be obligatory on the iuhap- 
itauts who remained and submitted to the conquerors. By 
the surrender, the inhabitants passed under a temporary 
allegiance to the British Government, and Were, bound by 
such laws, and such only, as it ehose fo impose. Prom the 
nature of the ease, no other laws could be obfigatory upon 
them; for where there is no protection, or allegianes, or 
sovereignty, there ean be no claim to obedience. Ca tine 
was, therefore, during this period, so far as respected oye 


_ revenne laws, to be deemed a foreign ports and goods in. 


ported into it by the inhabitants were subject to such duties 

only as the British Government chose to require. Such 

goods were, in wo correct sense, imported into the United, 

Siates. The subsequent evacuation by the enemy, and re- 

sumption of authority by the United States, did not, and 
| could not, change the character of the previous transactions, 

The doctrines respecting the jus postliminii are wholly in- 
applicable to the ease. The goods were liable to American 
duties when imported, or not atall. That they are so Jiable 
at the time of importation, is clear from what has been 
already stated; and when, upon the return of peaee, the 
jurisdiction of the United States was reassumed, they were 
in the same predicament as they would have been if Cas- 
tine had been a foreign territory ceded by treaty ro the Uni- 
ted States, and the goods had been previously imported 
there. Inthe latter case, there would have been no pre- 
tence to say that American duties could be demanded, and 
npon principles of pudlic or municipal law the eases are nos 
distinguishable. The authorities cited at the bar would, if 
there were any doubt, be decisive of the question. But we 
think it too elear to need any aid from authority.” 


The above, and the case of Canter, fully cover 
the whole case, and meet every step of the Amer- 
iean Executive; and there is nothing connected 
with the boundaries of New Mexico and Texas 
which can affect these principles. Texas was ad- 
mitted into the Union with the declared boundary 
to the Rio Grande; but this boundary, as well as 
the independent sovereignty of Texas, was dis- 
puted by Mexico. Texas had laid a claim, and 
extended her civil jurisdiction to the Rio Grande; 
but she had not secured or maintained actual pos- 
session of the country, or the river from its mouth 
to its source; and she was admitted into the Union 
on the express condition that the United States 
might settle the question of boundary between 
Texas and the Republic of Mexico. Accordingly, 
when the United States went to war with Mexico, 
and found any portion of Texas m the possession 
of Mexico, it was the right and duty of the United 
States to hold possession of the country thus con- 
quered trom the Mexicans who held possession, 
and by the terms under which Texas was admit- 
ted, it was entirely in the power of the United 
States, when a treaty of peace was made, to re- 
store this country to either Mexico or Texas. In 
| such a state of facts, who questions the right and 
duty of the President to maintain order on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, when held by Mexico, 
until a treaty of boundary enabled us to fix the 
limits of Texas? And what matters it whether 
the country so oceupied by the President and con- 
quered from Mexico was within the declared 
boundary of Texas, at Point Isabel, near the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, or at Santa Fé, near the 
source of the Rio Grande ?—it was still conquered 
country, and not the less conquered because we 
might choose to hold it as part of the territory 
rightfully belonging to Texas, to be restored to her 
at the conclusion of a treaty of peace, when we 
might possess the power to adjust the question of 
boundary; and this, quite independent of the right 
or title by which the Government of the United 


| States might elect to hold such portions of the con- 


uered country; for, said Mr. McL., the Presi- 
dent regarded the Rio Grande as the western 
boundary of Texas. It was just and right so to 
| regard rt. The treaty, he believed, (as it was un- 
| derstood,) so regagded it; and our title and right 
| to secure and maintain Texas in her western 
| boundary of the Rio Grande would be perfect, 1n- 
| dependent of the treaty, as well as if it expressly 
recognized the-eession of territory to be territory 
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west of that river; for, as we conquered and re- | commencement of the war, and where they were re- 
duced to subjection Mexicans who held possession duced to submission, was justified by the laws of war 
of portions of territory on the east side of this and necessity; and he said that neither this tempo- 
river, we could hold it under the law of nations, on | rary and martial possession, nor the concession 
the simple principle that we could use what we | that Texas had never held actual possession, could 
ossessed. The doctrine of ‘* uli possidetis” fully | be regarded as a violation of her State sovereignty, 
applied to the case. ; or an impeachment of her claim to the Rio Grande 
This (Mr. McL. said) had been the policy of _ as her western boundary. What will be thought 
the Government and the Democratic party ever | now (said Mr. McL.) of this tirade about con- 
since the admission of Texas. The Slidell in- | quering a portion of our own territory? Under 
structions and the orders to Kearny, and the an- | the circumstances of this case, it is precisely what 
nual message of December, 1846, were all con- was done. © And what of this enormity of trying a 
sistent; and it was the failure of gentlemen on the || man for treason by a military power? Had Gen- 
other side to comprehend this policy, which led | eral Kearny’s civil government been authorized 
them to such bitter denunciations against the gov- | by the laws of war, the crime of treason proper 
ernment, and by indirection against gentlemen on | might have had place. As it was, what that gov- 
this side who sustained the Government. The ernment termed treason was insurrection, rebellion, 
Slidell instructions, like that part of the message treason de facto, and could be punished by martial 
of 1846 read by the gentleman from Georgia, rec- , law. ; 
ocnize the claim of Texas to the Rio Grande as Mr. McL. said, that this was a hurried view of 
the western boundary of that State: the case; but he submitted that it was a full refu- 
«Texas achieved her independence on the plain of San tation of the charges rung upon the President, and 


Jacinto, in April, 1836, by one of the most decisive and | his royal prerogatives, and proclamations, and 
memorable victories recorded in history. She then con- || : 


yinced the world, by her courage and her conduct, that she || constitutions—his gra nd-juries and bills of indict- 
deserved to rank as an independent nation. To use the || ments—his gambling licences, &c., &c., and all 
janguage of Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, in a despatch || his paraphernalia off assumed and unauthorized 
to our minister at Mexico, dated th July, 1842: ¢ From the power 

‘time of the battle of San Jacinto in April, 1836, to the pres- || ‘ . 

‘ent noment, ‘Texas has exhibited the same external signs || Mr. McL. next adverted to the financial state- 
<of national independence as Mexico herself, and with quite || Ments in the message. The party were startled to 


éas mueht war rep mage ae free and in- || find, that after all their extravagant predictions 
«dependent, acknowledged as a po itical sovereignty by the c io > : a 

cprincipal powers of the world, no hostilé foot tiuding rest || and calculations, the public debt amounted to no 
«within her territory for six or seven years, and Mexico her- | More than sixty-five millions. _ They had told the 
‘self refraining, for all that period, from any further attempt |, country that the war was costing the people half a 


‘to reéstablish her own authority over that Territory,’ &c., || million a day. And now, when the true state of 


ke. ! 5 , S 5 

«Finally, on the 98h Mareh, 1845, Mexieo consented, in || the fact came out, — were astounded, and sat 
the most solemn form, through the intervention of the Brit- || down to ciphering. But they might go on and 
ish and Freneh governments, to acknowledge the independ- cipher as long as they pleased, the people would 
ence of Texas, provided she would stipulate not to annex | well understand the distinction between a national 


herself or become subject to any country whatever. . ; 3 ; 
“It may, however, be- contended on the part of Mexico, || debt and the expenditures for the war, just as well 


that the Nueces, and not the Rio del Norte, is the true west. | &8 they did the difference detween Whig estimates 
ern boundary of ‘Texas. I need not furnish you arguments , and the facts. 

to controvert this posiuon. You have been perfectly famil- The fentleman from Georgia says: 

iar with the subject from the beginning, and know thatthe || ,, a, ” . . 
jurisdiction of ‘Texas has been extended beyond that river, || ‘The President told the House, and meant the nation to 
and that representatives from the country between it and || believe,’ that the expenses of this war amounted to some 
the Del Norte have participated in the deliberations both |, forty-nine or fifty millions. He said that the entire national 
of her Congress and her convention. Besides, this portion || debt was but sixty-five millions. Yes, but there wasa debt 


seal ‘ vehi eae : || before the war began of seventeen millions. Mr. 8. only 
oe erat icaeliecantlnenatie tee a || gavejround sums. This made the war debt about $49,000,000 
Santa Fé, its capital, was settled by the Spaniards more || only. But there had been besides some ten or twelve mil- 
than two centuries ago; and that province has been ever || ions inthe treasury. Add proce 4 Re amount stated by 
since in their possession, and that of the Republic of Mex- || the President, and they made $60,000,000. Now add to this 
ico. The Texans never have conquered or taken posses, || M¢ $20,000,000 we are to pay Mexico and our citizens, and 
sion of it. nor have its people ever been represented in any | it makes $80,009,000. rhe aoe of outstanding balances 
of their legislative assemblies or conventions. “ || cannot be less than $30,000,000. This added makes $110,- 
“The long and narrow valley of New Mexico, or Santa || 000,000. And then add the charge upon the land fund for 
Fé, is situated on both banks of the Upper del Norte, and is || bounty lands, &e., at Jeast een ees and we have 
bounded on both sides by mountains. It is many hundred || He sum ot eee ord 00 as the cost of the war, in- | 
miles remote from other settled portions of Mexico, and || rs Ps ae) ae oe intimated. Aud ah this wae ou 
from its distance it is both difficult and expensive to defend || '" RMANY FOr Ee past. 
the eae against a tribes ob ea and warlike sav- Now the effect of these remarks, Mr. McL. said, 
ages that roam over the surrounding country. For this |! : i 3 : 
cause it has suffered severely from their incursions. Mexi- | was to question the veracity of the Government; i 


co must expend far more in defending so distant a posses- | Indeed, such was the issue, in terms of bitter de- | 
sion, than she can possibly derive benefit from-continuing || nunciation, presented to this House. What says | 


to hold it. ; ; ; ° i 
ee ids 4 | the President in his message: 

* Besides eatly to be desire y wi 

ee ee cal genpincteoteene:Sneny “ At the commencement of the present administration, the | 


Mexico should be established in such a manner as to pre- . ee | 
clude all future difficulties and disputes between the two || Public debt amounted to seventeen million seven hundred 


Republics. A great portion of New Mexico being on this 
side of the Rio Grande, and included within the limits 
already claimed by Texas, it may hereafter, should it re- 
main a Mexican province, become a subject of dispute and 
a source of bad feeling between those who, I trust, are des- 
tined in future to be always friends.”? 


These instructions, like the orders to Kearny, 
recognize that certain portions of the country on 


the east side of the river had never been reduced to . ili 

: : in four equal annual instalments of three millions each, the | 
actual possession by Texas, and hence the NeCeS- |) frst of whieh will fall dne on the 30th day of May, 1849. 
sity to negotiate in time of peace for the cession of || The treaty also stipulates that the United States shall ¢ as- 
these portions of the country east of the river, that || sume and pay’ to our own citizens ‘the claims already | 
Texas may have secured to her her declared and liquidated and decided against the Mexican Republic,’ and 


j f # ‘ ‘all claims not heretofore decided against the Mexican gov- 
rightful boundary; or, in war, to conquer and hold ernment,’ ‘to an amount not exceeding three and one-quar- 


possession of them, until the jurisdiction and actual || ter millions of dolias.” The ‘liquidated’ elaims of citizens | 

possession of them can be maintained by the State || of the United States against Mexico, as decided by the joint | 

sovereignty of Texas; and the maintenance of the || P*"4 ofcommissioners, under the convention Hetween the | 
, 


dollars and sixty-two cents. In consequenge of the war with | 
Mexico it has been necessarily increased, and now amounts 
to sixty-five million seven hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty dollars and forty-one cents, in- 
cluding the stock and treasury notes which may yet be issued | 
under the act of January 28, 1847, and the sixteen million 
| loan recently negotiated under the act of March 31, 1848. 





; . . ; United States and Mexico, of 11th of April, 1859, amounted 
Rio Grande was an ultimatum in these instruc- |{ to two million and twenty-six thousand one bundred and 


tions, to obtain which, without war, this Govern- || thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight ceuts. ‘This sum was 
ment agreed, in these instructions, to assume the || Payable in twenty equal quarterly instalments. Three of | 


; cas . . : . them have been paid to the claimants hy the Mexican gov- | 
claims of our citizens against Mexico, in consider- ernment, and we by the United States, leaving to be paid | 
ation 6f the grounds conceded favorable to Mexico || of the principal of the ‘liquidated’ amount assumed by the | 


in regard to certain Zortese of the disputed coun- || United oo oe —- af ate miltion ah Saas and 
try « ; nineteen thousand six hundred an ur dollars and sev- 
Ae Sisk-cell shin adic mee meine ed enty-six cents, together with the interest thereon. These 


b ree i elope several amounts of ‘ liquidated’ and unliquidated claim: 
y the records of our military and diplomatic his- || sumed by the United States, it is believed, may be paid as 


tory. The Rio Grande, he repeated, had been || they fall due, out of the aecruing revenue, without the issue 
throughout recognized as the rightful boundary of || .cfatock orthe creation of any additional public debe.” 


Texas; and the temporary occupation of such portions Now, said Mr. McL., here is a confusion of 
Ff Texas, where the Mexicans held possession at the '' actual debt with expenditures proper, and the esti- : 


Civil Governinent in New. Mexico—Mr. McLane. 


and eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine || 


| 


it 


‘In addition to the amount of the debt, the treaty stipu- || 
lates that twelve millions of dollars shall be paid to Mexico, | 
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mated expenditures of gentlemen on the other side. 
The country had lost all confidence in the estimates 
of gentlemen in opposition. Neither their estimates 
of aceruing revenue, nor of expenditures were re- 
spected. What was now thought of the Whig 
estimates of receipts under the tariff of 1846? Their 
estimates were as false as those which fix the ex- 
penses of the war at one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars, now that it is closed, or which estimated 
its cost at half a million per day when it com- 
menced, 

What are the facts? Do they sustain the Pres- 
ident, or the gentleman from Georgia? The an- 
nexed statement exhibits the debt of the United 
States on the 4th of March, 1845; the amount since 
paid; the balance of the debt due the 4th of March 
remaing unpaid; and the debt incurred since, up to 
the 20th June, 1848: 


Finances of the United States—Amount of Public Debt. 


Debt March 4, Paid June 20,| Bal. unpeid | 
1845, 1848, | June 20, 1848.) 


es So eR eee 


Principal & int | 
erest of the old 
funded debt...) $176,450 55) $57,263 40} 





$119,187 15) 


Treasury notes | 
issued during 

thewar of Ts12. 4,317 44 - 4,317 4) 
Certificates of 

Miss. stock.... 4,320 09 - 4,320 


Debt of corpo- 
rate cities of the 
Distriet of Col- 
umbia,at 5) per 
et., peract May | 
20, 1836, pava 
ble $60,000 per 
annunm........ 1,200,009 00 + =—-:180,000 00 = 1,020,000 q 
Outstanding 
treas. notes of 
issues of 1837 
to 1943........+) 1,244,779 22. 1,077,389 91 
Treasury notes 
issued prior to 
Qed July, 1846, } 
funded under ' 
act of Jan. 23, } 
1847, 14th sec. 
payment Dee.| 
say el : es 
Loan of July 21, 
1841, payable 
Dec. 31,1844.., 210,814 94 210,814 94 
| Loan ofApril 15, 
1842, 6 per ct., 
payable Dee. | 
31, 1862....... | 8,343,886 03) - 
Loan of Mar. 3,} le 
1843, 5 per et.,| 
payable July J, we 
LESS. cccccese 6,604,231 35 - , 6,604,231 35) 


167,389 31 


128,728 00 


8,279,286 





$17,788,799 62, $1,525,468 25 816,327,559 3 
Loan of July 22, 1846, at 6 per! 
cent., payable Nov. 12, 1856.\84,999,149 45 
| Loan of Jan. 28, 1847, ar6 per) 
cent., payable Dec. 31, 1867.| 12,880,272 00 
Stock issued in payment of the) { 
fourth and fifth instalments of 
the Mexican indemnity, at 5) 
per cent., per act of Aug. 10,) 
1846, payable after August 9,' | 
TOBY, c.csw deveccvcsvccsereg) SOONER OF 
| Stock issued in payment ot) | 
| military bounty land, at 6 per, 
cent., per act of Feb. 11, 1847,) ° 
payable at pleasure of the} 
Government....eeee cess cove! 
Outstanding treasury notes of| j 
the issue of July 22, 1846....) 409,800 00 
| Outstanding treasury notes of) 
the issue of January 28, 1847, 13,198,650 00! 


i 
| 
} 
| 


| Residue of loans of 1846 & 1847.| 1,582,128 55! 
| Loan of Mareh 31, 1848......| 16,000,000 00) 
|\——-—— 949,450,891 


Total, June 90, 1848...../..0..00+00++/GO5,778450 4 








There is included in this sum $128,728 for the 
| reimbursement of notes funded. 
By the act of 27th June, 1846, section 2, the 
sum of $64,500 was cancelled of the loan of 15th 
| April, 1842. 





j 


| "There probably will not be more than fifty mil- 


‘lions of this amount funded. That will be the 
| funded debt of the United States; nearly the whole 


| of which will draw interest at the rate of six per 
| cent. per annum, making the annual payment on 


'| this amount three millions of dollars. Of the total 
|| debt, as given above, about forty-nine millions 


have been contracted since the Ist of July, 1846. 
Here, he said, was the whole debt contracted 
since the commencement of the war. Further ex- 
penditures, properly ie to the war, would 
yet have to be provided for; but no rational man 
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‘watieved that these expenditures, all told, would | 


increase the public debt beyond seventy-five or | 


eighty millions of dollars. Of the debt due at the 
commencement of the war, not more than five and 
a half millions was contracted for funding treasury 
notes isaued by Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 
Mr. Ewing, the Whig Secretary of the Treasury, 


under General Harrison, stated it at less than that | 


amount. 
port to establish this point! The remainder of the 


debt due 4th March, 1845, must be regarded ap | 


the debt of a Whig administration. 


Mr. McL. read from Mr. Ewing’s re- | 


{Here a dispute arose between Mr. McLane 
and Mr. Srepnens, about the debt of seventeen | 
millions in 1845—one affirming and the other de- | 
nying that it was a debt of a Whig administra- | 


tion | 

As to the relative results of the tariffs of 1842 
and 1846, the statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury had not been controverted, but there had 
been almost an attempt to misrepresent the treas- 
ury report on that subject, by not distinguishing 
between the commencement of the natural and of 
the fiscal year; and in this misrepresentation of 
the report, charges of mendacity were rung as 
roundly (Mr. MeL. said) as they had been to- 
day; and yet that report stands still before the 
country a monument of the genius and industry of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Walker, whose 
fame is so intimately connected with the triumph 
of the enlarged and liberal commercial system 
which this Administration has so zealously adopt- 


ed, and which the Democratic party has sustained. 


Gentlemen must not forget how easily the accru- 
ing revenue of the tariff of 1846 would have paid 
off the debt existing at the commencement of the 
war; and this war would have been long since ter- 
minated, and its expenses greatly reduced, but for 
the failure of the Whig party to give faithful sup- 
port to our Government. 

Mr. McL. then referred to the declaration of a 


member of the Whig party, that he gloried in the | 


fact that when Mr. Polk asked Congress for men 
and money, at the commencement of this session 
of Congress, to prosecute the contest, the Whig 
party had refused both. 

This called up Mr. T. B. KING, who, with 
great warmth, denied it to be true that the Whigs, 
as : party, had done any such thing. 

{ ‘ 
the House, that little could be distinetly heard on 
either i 

Mr. McE. said he was aware that there were 
war Whigs as well as anti-war Whigs; but he did 


ere there was for a time such a confusion in | 


Steam Mail Packet Service—Mr. T. B. King. 


Naval Affairs, propose, first, to direct the Secretary | 
of the Navy to advertise for proposals for carrying || 
the United States mail from either of the ports 
therein named that shall be ascertained to be most 
eligible, to Havre, in France, for a period of ten | 
years, in five first-class steamers, capable in all 
respects of being readily converted into ships of | 
war, and to be placed on the line during the first | 
five years of the contract; 2d, to establish a sim- | 
ilar 9 for similar purposes, from one of the | 

rts named in the United States to Antwerp, in | 
Belgium, to extend te Gluichstadt, at the mouth | 
of the Elbe, during such part of the year as the’ 
navigation of the North Sea rt be considered | 
safe; the two lines to consist ultimately of ten 
ships of the largest class: these proposals to be | 
returned to this House, at its next session, for its 
consideration. The last resolution propeses to 
employ temporarily, and until this House shall | 
have deihtikot the proposals to be submitted, the 
steamer United States, which has recently been 
constructed in New York, and is believed to pos- 
sess all the qualities essential to the service. 

The object of the establishment of these lines 
is, of course, to promote and increase our inter- 
course directly with the eorfinent of Europe. It 
will be perceived, on an examination of the map 
which I present for the inspection of the House, 
that the greater portion of our intercourse to and 
from the Continent, so far as respects the transmis- 
sion of letters and all mailable matter, and the con- 
veyance of passengers, is conducted across the Isl- 
and of Great Britain, the English Channel, and the 
North Sea; that there have been established twelve | 
lines of steamers (the routes of which are traced) | 
between Gluichstadt, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
Bremen-haven, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ostend, 
Calais, and Havre, on the Continent; and South- 
ampton, Dover, London, Hull, and Edinburgh, 
in the Island of Great Britain, through which lines 
our own intercourse 1s maintained; and that it || 
must be an object of great importance to this coun- 
try, not only as far as practicable to promote and 
facilitate a direct communication with the Conti- | 
nent, but to avail ourselves of that communication 
to support and increase our Own steam tonnage in |) 
time of peace, that it may be at command in time | 
of war. | 

It is not my present purpose to go into an ex- | 
amination of this subject so far as to show the |, 


expediency or inexpediency of establishing these | 


not know which portion of the party were to carry | 


out their policy hereafter. He was wholly in the 
dark as to what the policy of General Taylor was 
to be—whether he was to be in the hands of the 
Ohio Reserve, or of his friends from Georgia and 
the South. 

He next adverted to the delay on the ten regi- 
ment bill,‘ insisting that, in that instance, the 


Whigs had refused the President the men he asked || 


for, and had thereby stopped the war. 


Mr. VINTON reminded him that there were 


but fourteen Whig members opposed to voting | 


re 


Mr. McLANE knew that; but still, by refusing | 


the ten regiment bill, the Whig party had prevent- 


ed the President from prosecuting the war, and he || 


believed that this course had been the result of a 
studied effort to effect that result. 
Mr. HUNT inquired whether there had not been 
at that time news of the negotiation of a treaty ? 
Mr. McLANE was about to reply, when his 
hour expired. 





STEAM MAIL PACKET SERVICE, 


SPEECH OF MR. T. BUTLER KING 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 19, 1848. 


Mr. KING, of Georgia, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, having reported a joint resolution 


relative to steam navigation, addressed the House | 


in explanation thereof, as follows: 
Mr. Speaxer: The resolutions which I have 


} 


| defence in the event of war. 


| with the rise and progress of British ocean steam 
| navigation. 


lines of steamers. ‘That would require a compre- | 
hensive view, not only of the extent of the foreig | 
commerce of the United States withthe continent, | 
but of their commercial regulations, and of the |, 
particulars in which it would be desirable to nego- |) 
tiate for changes or modifications in these regula- || 
tions with respect to transit duties, and so forth, |) 
so as to promote and increase our intercourse with || 
those States. When the proposals shall be sent | 
in by the Secretary of the Navy, it will be proper |. 
to take up this whole subject, and present it clearly || 
to the House and the country. My present object |! 
is to give some account of the rise and progress of || 
ocean steam n@vigation; its present extent and con- |! 
dition, embracing some of the reasons and motives | 
which have actuated me in the steps | have taken j| 
towards the establishment of an American steam |! 
marine, which shall be capable not only of maintain- || 





ing our position in the carrying trade of the world, | To Liverpool, the number was 1,386; 


but shall give our own citizens a fair opportunity 
of competing successfully with their great com- 
mercial rivals; and, while they do this, with the 
aid and under the patronage of the Government, 


| 
supply a class of ships which shall be our surest if 
} 


} 
I will now proceed to state some facts connected | 
By act of Parliament, 7th William IV., chapter | 
3, all previous contracts entered into by the post 
office for the conveyance of the mails by sea were 
transferred to the Admiralty. Then commenced, 
under the auspicies of the Government, the sys- 
tem of mail steam packet service, which has be- | 
come so important a part of the mercantile marine, 
and which, in case of necessity, will constitute, so | 
fut as the United States are concerned, the most 
formidable portion of the Britsh navy..- 

In the year 1838, the successful passages of the 

** Sirius” and ‘* Great Western,” from Liverpool 


had the honor to report from the Commitee on || to New York, established the practicability of 








ocean steam navigation, which had been 
contested by some of the most scientific men of 
both hemispheres. The success of this experiment 
opened a new and vast Seld for enterprise. It pre- 
sented to the commercial world the idea of celer- 
ity and certainty in the movements of commerce 
hitherto unknown. To those intrusted with the 
national defence it promised to render those vast 
expenditures required in naval armaments syb. 
servient to the purposes of commerce in time of 
peace, 

In the year 1839 a contract was entered into 
with Mr. Cunard and his associates, for the convey- 
ance of the mails from Liverpool via Halifax, to 
Boston, in five steamers of the first class, for eight é 
five thousand pounds, or about four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum. It wag 
stipulated that they should be built under the sy- 
pervision of the Admiralty, should be inspected on 
being received into the service, and certified to be 
capable, in all respects, of being converted into 
ships of war, and of carrying ordnance of the 
heaviest description. Various stipulations were 


gravely 


_ entered into in this and other contracts of a simi- 
lar character, which pleced these ships under the 


control of the Government—thus, in fact, making 
them, to all intents and purposes, at the same time, 
a part of the mercantile and military marine of the 
country. 

I pass over the eight trips made by these steam- 
ers in 1840, and present the following 


Statement of the probable amount received by the Cunard Line 
of steamers, from passengers and for letters and papers, fiom 
1841 to 1846, inclusive, and also of the value of and duties 
pid on packaze goods imported in said line during thut pe- 
riod. It is founded on statements received in March, 1847, 
from the Boston custom-house und post office. 


In 1841, the number of passengers landed in Bos- 
ton was 1,436; the passenger money for that 
year amonnted to....... $172,220 

According to our estimate, the wamber 
who sailed from Boston to Liverpool 
is 1,293; the passenger money amount- 

C8 00. c voce oss Sovccegects coccesccces - MB IRO 


weer eet wewres 


| The amount paid by the British Govern- 


ment for the transportation of the maiis 
WEB cocccrvevccevesesccvecvccscecces S80,000 


Making in that year, for these two items alone... $765,410 


In 1842, the number of passengers who handed in 
Boston was 1,604; the passage money amount- 
ed to.... ceteeceres 150,600 

The number of passengers for Liverpool 
was $04; passage money............. 117,520 

Amount paid for mail......-..-.0.+62.- 425,000 


ewe eee ewww ee eete 


693,128 
In 1843, the number of passengers landed 
in Boston was 1,146; passage money 
for them WE8..0. cocccces coccce socece 
The number landed in Liverpool was 
1,032; the passage money was........ 134,160 
Add amou.s for carrying mail.......... 425,000 


172,900 





731,068 
In 1844, the number of passengers landed 

in Boston was 1,590; passage money.. 238,500 
Passengers landed in Liverpool 1,43}; 

PASSAGE THONEY +... ceeeeeeeeeeeee cece 186,030 
Received for mails......eceeeeeeese cess 425,000 

—— 849,50 

In 1845, the number of passengers landed 

in Boston was 1,823; passage money 

Od BOsOR occccccccs beeveee 273,450 
Passengers landed at Liverpool 1,641; 

PASSAGE MONEY... ... 6. cece cece vere es WB TW 
Paid for mail...... cece e cece eeeeee ees 425,000 


wee wee sees 





90} ,780 
In 1846, there were ten trips made, and 

the number of passengers to Boston 

was 1,540; passage money............ 231,000 


PASSAGE MONEY ......seeeeceesesevees 180,180 
Paid for maib....-.cesccceesecececesees 425,000 


£36,180 
$4,777,080 





The whole amount received by the Cunard line 
for six years, for these two items alone, therefore, 
is four millions seven hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand and eighty dollars. 


| The value of goods, including specie, and the amount of duties 
| 


j 
t 
| 


paid, were as follows: 

In 1841 the valuc of goods was............... $769,684 00 

Bekied RIG aos s+ concn vachnn tncg beeninn aE ee 

| In 1842 the value of goods was...........++.+ 1,730,770 00 
Poettee WON oan oa ca lcvcccesvce seeds RTE Oe 
| In 1843 the value of goods was......+.......- 9,30),632 00 
Duties paid.......c.ccccececsececceces 640,572 06 
In 1844 the value of goods was........ +0...» 4,443,695 00 

ND INR oe cae ccesne cnceod pacino 

| In 1845 the value of goods was .....,........ 4,026,332 00 
Duties paid........cecceeceeces cesces + 1,022,982 75 

In 1846 the value of goods was ........+++. +. 4,444,999 8 

Duties paid.........c.eecececereeeees 1,054,731 © 


The duties, it will be perceived, have increased 





1848. 
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obi $73,809 23 in 1841, to $1,054,731 75 in 1846. 
The amount received for the transmission of the | 


mail and passengers is entirely exclusive of that || 


which they received for freight. 

According to the estimates of the postmaster at | 
Boston, the number of letters from Boston to Liv- | 
erpool is 30,000, and the number of newspapers | 
),000; and he says an equal number is sent in the 
Canada mails. 

The following statement shows the amount | 
which the British Government has received for post- 
ages on mailable matter carried in this line. The 
number of letters and papers is given as stated and 
estimated at the Boston post office, the rate of post- 
age being that charged in the New York packets. 
Iris estiwated that these steamers carry an aver- 
age of 60,000 letters and 40,000 newspapers every 


trip, and that the postages amount to an average | 


of $31,600. 


jn 1841 the steamers made 21 voyages, or 42 trips, 

which will give from this source on mail matter 

GOWG ccc c va pi cncgs tnccnsned setdbesesonvusess $1,327,200 
In 1842 they made 21 voyages, which, according 

to the same rate, would amount to.........66. 
In 1343 they made 20 voyages, and the amount re- 

Celeed TOF UNE GRAN WAS, os cccccsccccscesccgess 
In 1844 they made 20 voyages, and the amount re- 

ceived for the mail was.......ccccccsceesccves 1,295,600 | 
In 1845 they made 21 voyages, and the amount re- 

ee tO re 1,327,000 | 
In 1846 they made 19 voyages, and the amount re- 

ceived for the nail was 


1,295,600 | 


SPO POOR e eee eee eee 


1,264,200 | 


7,836,380 


Total amount for six years...... isan ta iiaotaiie ansaid 
Deducting from this sum the amount paid for the 
DE cncndesnsobdesacpaperdannssuenae adus shud 2,550,000 | 





It leaves a balance to the credit of the British Gov- 
ernment of. $5,286,800 


If there is an error, it cannot be great enough to 
alter the general result. This shows that the | 
British Government is not only repaid the amount 
disbursed, but that it receives a large amount of 
revenue from this source. In fact, it appears that 
the receipts would support two more an at an | 
equal cost. 

The favorable results of this contract induced | 
the Government, in the year 1846, to enlarge it by 
adding four ships to run from Liverpool to New | 
York, and to increase the compensation to one || 
hundred and forty-five thousand pounds, or about |, 
seven hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
per annum. These last ships have just com- 
menced their regular trips, and will, without suit- 
able efforts on our part to compete with them, be 
amply onppunee as their predecessors of the Bos- 
ton line have been, by our commerce and inter- 
course with Great Britain. 

In the year 1840, a contract was made by the 
Admiralty with the Royal Mail Steam-packet | 
Company, at two hundred and forty thousand 
pounds sterling, or one million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars per annum, for fourteen steamers to 
carry the mails from Southampton to the West 
Indies, the ports of Mexico on the Gulf, and to 
New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston. 
These ships are of the largest class, and are to. 
conform in all respects, concerning size and adapt- | 
ation to the purposes of war, to the conditions 
prescribed in the Cunard contracts. They are to | 


RHO ORR meee eee RHEE EER eee 


make twenty-four voyages or forty-eight trips a \| York to New Orleans, to touch at Charleston, if | 


year, leaving and returning to Southampton semi- | 
monthly. 

Another contract has recently been entered into, 
as I am informed, for two ships to run between 
Bermuda and New York. The West India line, 
In consequence of some disasters during the first | 
years of its service, was relieved from touching at | 
the ports of the United States; but in the spring | 
of last year, it was required to resume its commu- 
nication with New Orleans, and is at any time 
liable to be required to touch at the other ports on 
our own coast which I have named. Thus it will | 
be perceived that this system of mail steam-packet | 
Service is so arranged as not only to communicate 
with Canada and the West Indies, the 
the Spanish main and the Gulf coast of Mexico, | 
but also to touch at every important port in the | 
United States, from Boston to New Orleans. 

These three lines employ twenty-five steamers | 
of the largest and most efficient description, where 
familiarity with our seaports and the whole extent 
of our coast would render them the most formida- 
ble enemies in time of war. It is scarcely possible 


} 
orts on | 
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1,327,200 || 








| bring down upon us, at any given point, and at 
| any unexpected moment, the whole force of Brit- 
| ish power. More especially true is this with re- 
| spect to our southern coast, where the great number 

of accessible and unprotected harbors, both on the 

Atlantic and the Gulf, would render such incur- 
sions comparatively safe to them and terrible to 
_us. And when we reflect that the design of this 
| system is that it shall draw the means of its sup- 

port from our own commerce and intercourse, we 
should surely have been wanting in the duty we 
owed to ourselves and to ovr country if we had 
| failed to adopt measures towards the establishment 
| of such an American system of Atlantic steam 
| navigation as would compete successfully with it. 
Foreseeing the results to which this new system 
| must ultimately lead, I had the honor, at the extra 
session of 1841, to make to the House a report 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, in which I 
took occasior to state the progress it had made, 


ernment as this new condition of things seemed to 
require. 

The occasion of this report, and the bill which 
accompanied it, proposing the establishment of a 


and to propose such action on the part of our Gov- | 


GLOBE. 
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with the Peninsuler and Oriental Steam Navigeton 
Company, for the employment of seven steamers, 
at one hundred and sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling, or eight hundred thousand dollars per annum. 
This line passes from Southampton, via Gibral- 
tar and Malta, to Alexandria, in Egypt; thence 
the route continues overland to Suez, at the head 
of the Red Sea, from whence the ‘steamers again 
start, touching at Aden, Bombay, and at Point de 
Galle, in the Island of Ceylon; from whence they 
proceed to Singapore and Hong Kong. There is 
a branch line connecting with this from Point de 
Galle to Calcutta, touching at Madras. 

Secondly. The Pacific line, from Valparaiso to 
Panama, touching at intermediate ports, on which 
four steamers are employed; contract made Ist 
of July, 1846. This line connects over land, 


_from Panama to Chagres, with the West India 


| home squadron, was the belligerent aspect of our | 


relations with Great Britain. The destruction of 
the steamer Caroline; the threatened execution in 


the State of New York of Alexander McLeod, 


who was charged with having participated in that 
affair; and the state of our negotiations with re- 
spect to the northeastern boundary, all seemed to 
portend war at no distant day. 


line. 
Thirdly. The lines which have already been 


| described as running between Great Britain and the 


Continent. 

These, together with some lines of less import- 
ance, employ altogether eighty-seven steamers; 
besides which there are employed, in what is 
called the home service, twenty-eight steamers of a 
smaller class, making a grand aggregate of one 
hundred and fifteen steam ships. 

The ships employed in our mail-packet service 
should be increased from time to time, as the state 


of our commercial intercourse, and the carrying 


To be prepared | 


| for any emergency which might arise, the station | 


|| for the British North American fleet had been re- 
| moved from Halifax to the Island of Bermuda; 
| and the lines of mail steamers already mentioned 
had been established from Liverpool to Boston, | 


and from Southampton to the West Indies. These 


| Measures seemed to me to demand some counter- | 
The bill proposing the 
employment of a home squadron was passed, and || 


acting efforts on our part, 


a resolution was appended to the report to which 


_ L have referred, directing the Secretary of the Navy | 
| to advertise for proposals for the establishment of 
| lines of mail steamers, similar in all respects to 


the British, to run from some one or more of our 


trade will justify; and I am inclined to the opinion, 
and believe I can demonstrate to this House, on 
the proper occasion, that we may with pertect safety 


_ establish two more lines, (those indicated in the 


own ports to such European ports as he might | 


| deem most expedient; and also for the establish- 
| ment of a line from some one of our northern | 


ports to the ports of the southern States. In fact, 
| this resolution was designed to call into existence 
the mail packet service which has since been es- 
tablished. The idea of this system was, however, 


| country in favor of increasing the nav¥. 


new to the country, and time was required to | 
impress its importance on the public mind. In the || 
month of May, 1846, | again called the attention | 


of Congress to the subject in a report from the | 


Committee on Naval Afiairs. 


| New York to Bremen in four steamers of the first 


into three contracts—first, for five ships to convey 
| the mails between New York and Liverpool; sec- 
_ondly, for the conveyance of the mails trom New 


| practicable, and at Savannah,and Havana, with a 
Ceaneh line from the latter place to Chagres; thirdly, 


of a large class are to be employed. The same 


act authorized the construction of four war steam- 
‘ers of the largest size, and the joint resolution 


last, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, pro- 
poses the establishment of steam communication 
| eee one of our ports in California to Shanghae 
| 


But it was not until | 
| the month of June of that year that a contract | 
| was made for the conveyance of the mails from 


| } 
| 


| 


| to contract for the transmission of the mail from || 
|| Panama to Oregon, touching at the intermediate |, 
|| ports in California. On this line three steamers | 


i} 


j 
i 
. 
| 
1} 
tt 
| 
| 


/munication from the same port to the Sandwich | 


Islands. This, I conceive, may be justly regarded 


| them, 


|as the American system of mail steam-packet | 


| communication, designed to rival and cdunteract 
| that which has been established by Great Brit- 
|ain. Her system consists of the Atlantic lines to 


| each. 


them to be put into commission. 


resolution,) to be gradually enlarged to five ships 

It is highly probable; also, that other lines 
may be established between important points which 
have not been suggested. If, for example, we ex- 
tend our communication by this means tothe mouth 
of the Elbe, from which there is a railroad to Kiel, 
on the Baltic, it may be found expedient to run a 


_ line from the latter place to St. Petersburgh. This 


arrapgement would enable us to communicate 
with the capital of Russia, apd other important 


points on the Baltic, in twenty days fiom New 


York. 

In the year 1816, when the disasters which our 
commerce had suffered durjng the war which had 
just closed, were fresh on the public mind, there 
seemed to be but one common sentiment in the 
It was 
apparent, that in any future contest which might 
arise, the great struggle would be upon the ocean; 
that, as we were rapidly becoming one of the first, 
and should soon be the first commercial Power 
among the nations of the earth, a navy, in some 
degree at least, commensurate with the extent of 
our commerce, would be absolutely necessary for 
its protection; and that, aside from this, the very 
great extent of our coast on the Atlantic, the Gull, 


/and the Lakes, which no system of fortifications 
| class; and on 3d March, 1847, an act was passed || 


which required the Secretary of the Navy to enter || 


would render secure, would require naval arma- 
ments sufficiently powerful to harass and render 
insecure the approaches of an enemy, if not to 
defeat and destroy him. 

With this view, Congress passed an act for the 
gradual increase and improvement of the navy, 


|| and one million of dollars was appropriated for 


that year. One million of dollars was also appro- 
priated annually for the four subsequent years, 
and every year thereafter, until 1838, inclusive, 
there was appropriated five hundred thousand dol- 


lars; so that, during these twenty-three years, 


fourteen millions of dollars, besides the ordinary 


| annual appropriations, were applied to the increase 


| which I had the honor to report on the 4th of May | of the navy. The plan adopted was, to build ships 


| of a large class—chiefly frigates and seventy-fours 


—erect houses over them at a very large expenae, 


‘and allow them to remain in an unfinished state 
and Canton, in China, by the employment of these | 
| four Government war steamers; and also a com- | 


until the exigencies of the service might require 
In several in- 
stances they were launched, and roofs thrown over 


It was supposed that those under cover in 
the yards, if left without caulking, would remain 


| for an_almost indefinite period uninjured by dry- 


rot. Time, however, proved that this expectation 


was not well-founded, and that, in a few years, 


| which I have alluded, and the following additional | these vessels required extensive repairs, or almost 


lines: ’ 
| First. From England to the East Indies and 


to be reconstructed, before they could be launch 
or sent to sea. Those which had been placed i 


to imagine a system more akillfully devised to \! China; contract made the Ist of January, 1845, '| the water fared no better. They were subject both 
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to wet and dry-rot,and went to decay much soon- 
er than they would have done if actually in com- in any emergency. 

mission. Under this system, as | have stated, our These are the two modes which I propose for 
ships of the line were built. The “Ohio” was the gradual increase of the navy. The mail packets 


i) 


_ be sufficient to protect our commerce and seaboard 


constructed in 1820. She lay in dock until 1836, | will be commanded by naval officers—each carry - | 


1837, and 1838, during which years, before she 

had ever been at sea, she was thoroughly repaired | officers—and thus a very considerable portion of 

ata cost of $253,846. The ship is also charged | the personnel of the service will be actively em- 

with repairs at Boston, during the same three | pore and have the opportunity of acquiring the 

yeurs, to the amount of upwards of $233,000. nowledge and skill requisite to the proper man- 
The ship North Carolina”? was built in 1818 | agement of a steam navy. 

to 1820, at Philadelphia, and was completed at 


ing a sufficient number of midshipmen for watch | 


I beg to observe that | have made no statement, | 


Norfolk in 1825, at a cost of $431,852. She is | nor do I propose to do so at this time, of my views | 


charved with repairs at Norfolk, in the same year, 
of $65,222 46. She is also charged with repairs at | which has been and will continue to be employed 
Nortolk in 1835, only ten years afterwards, $252,- in the general protection of our commerce in time 
446 46, making total for repairs, after having been | of peace, and in carrying our flag to and making 
in service only ten years, $317,628 92. it respected in all parts of the world. I must, how- 

The ship ** Delaware’? was built at Norfolk in | ever, express my opinion that very great abuses 
1817 10 1820, ata cost of $543,368. Her repairs have existed for many years past in that branch 
cost in 1827-'8, $70,105 27; in 1832-3, $127,- 
690 62; and in 1836 to 1838, $156,336 57; in 1841, | at a cost to the country greatly disproportioned to 
$99,650 58—being a total for repais in fourteen | | 
years of $453,783 04. properly administered, it may be increased and 

There has already been expended on the “ Ver- | sustained at a cost to the country greatly dispro- 


with respect to our navy afloat and in commission, | 


of the public service,and that it has been sustained | 


the force employed, and that, if economically and | 


mont’? $213,053 19; on the ** Alabama” $268,- portioned to the force employed, and that, if econo- 


756 30; on the * Virginia’? $184,341 65; on the 


mically and properly administered, it may be in- | 


“New York” $219,795 53; making a total of creased and sustained at a cost far below the annual | 


$67 
stroyed by dry-rot before they will be required for \! already made, thatsome other mode than that adopt- 
service. ed in 1816 must be devised to provide such a grad- 

The ship * Pennsylvania’? originally cost $687,- ual increase of our naval force as will enable us to 


660 62, and, althongh never employed on sea ser- look to it with any degree of confidence as a menns | 


of protection in time of war. It is not in accord- 


vice, she had, in 184], cost in repairs $34,625 90. ‘ tu ir. Tt ( 
ance with the spirit of our institutions, or with the 


These are some of the fruits of the system adopted 


in 1816. I might go on and give other instances of | views of the people, to maintain in time of peace || 


expenditures eqally wasteful, and results equally 
unprofitable; but [ think these sufficient to show 
that we must adept some other mode to obtain a archies of the Old World. Yet our position among 
naval force which shall be sufficient for our pur- | the nations of the earth, and the necessity of pro- 
poses in case of war, The old system, it will be 
seen, has this fatal and irremediable defect: what- 
ever amount may be expended in the construction | willenable us to be prepared for any change which 


these large and expensive naval establishments, 


of ships, they will soon require an equal amount | may take place in our existing peaceful relations | 


to keep them in repair, if placed in commission; with the maritime powers of Europe. 

and if allowed to remain on the stocks, or in the || — In the discussions which have been occasioned 

water, they will decay in a few years. by the appropriation asked to meet the contracts 
The plan for increysing the navy which I pro- | for this mail service, it has been argued that it is 


pose to substitute for the one which we have so long | quite unnecessary for the Government to contribute | 


and so unprofitably pursued, is, first, to encourage || in any degree to sustain it; that private enterprise, 


2,846 48—for ships of the line that have not | appropriations for the lasttwenty years. I think, || 
been launched, and which will probably be de- | however, it will be perceived, from the statements | 


which have been the pride and boast of the mon- | 


tecting our widely-extended and increasing com- | 
merce, require that we shall adopt some plan which | 


the estalMshment by private enterprise, under the || if left untrammelled ** by Government schemes and | 


auspices of the Government, of as many lines of | legal enactments,” would sustain itself against all 


steam mail packets as our commercial intercourse || foreign competition. ‘To show the fallacy of this 
will warrant and sustain. I have no doubt that 


thirty steamers of the largest class, which will be | ‘* United States” to Liverpool. The price of 
kept in repair by the contractors, and be at all | freight from Liverpool to New York, asestablished 


times liable to be taken into the service of the Gov- || by the Cunard line, is seven pounds sterling per 


ernment ata fair valuation. It will be the interest | ton, and the price of passage thirty pounds per | 
of the contractors to adopt, from time to time, all | head. While the ‘* United States”? was in dock at | 


the improvements which may be made in ma- || Liverpool, the agents of the Cunard line, to prevent 
chinery and the means of propulsion. We shall 
avoid the expense of mistakes in construction and 
machinery. These vessels will contribute largely 
to the extension and increase of our commerce, 
and will be infinitely more efficient in protecting 
our coast in the event of war than all the fortifica- | 
tions we have constracted, or may construct, at | 


per ton, and to two pounds ten shillings by the 


as low as twelve pounds each. It was announced 
at the same time, in Harnden’s Liverpool Circular, 
that the old rates would be resumed immediately 


we shall acquire a force in this way entirely suff- 
cient for our purposes, it is my intention, at the 
next session of Congress, to propose a measure to 


British line, sustained by the Government, was 
enabled to adopt this course with impunity in com- 


reasoning, it is only necessary to state a few facts | 
we may employ, in this way, from twenty-five to | connected with the recent voyage of the steamer | 


freight and passengers going in her, reduced the - 
price of freight by the * Hibernia” to four pounds | 


‘** Niagara,’’ and they offered to take passengers | 


petiuon with a ship sustained by individual enter- | 


| 
| 
| 

twenty times their cost. But,as | do not suppose after the departure of the American ship. The: 
! 


earry out the views which | presented to this House || prise alone. And it must, | suppose, be admitted 
in a report from the Committee on Naval Affairs || that our citizens, if not aided in undertakings of 
in June, 1846. That report recommended the con- | this sort by their own Government, would be quite 
straction of iron steamships, so modelled as to give 
the greatest practicable speed, and the machinery | with so powerful an opposition. This being the 
to be of the most perfect and powerful description. | case, it must be apparent to any one who will in- 
After having been tested as to speed and capacity | vestigate the subject that in a very short time the 
for carrying their armament, my proposition was || most valuable portion of our carrying trade would 
that they should be placed upon railways, painted, | pass into the bottoms of these British mail pack- 
and protected by sheds from the weather. In this || ets. The steamer ‘United States” is strictly a 
condition, they would remain, even for centuries | private enterprise. She has proved herself the 
if necessary, without decay or sensible deteriora- || fastest ocean steamer in the world, and has a 
tion. They could in a very few days—almost in 
a few hours, be placed in commission. Two or 


|| greater capacity for the accommodation of passen- 

' mn | gers and for carrying freight than any commer- 

three ships a year, built in accordance with this || cial steamer hitherto constructed; yet, unaided by 
plan, would, in the space of a few years, with a || the Government, and having such powerful rivais 
very gradual expenditure of money which would | to contend against, she must prove a ruinous un- 


ot be felt by the treasury, give us a force which, || dertaking to the owners. It was in view of this || 


in connection with our mail steamers afloat, would \\ state of facts that I offered my second resolution. 


| incapable of competing for any considerable time | 
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SPEECH OF MR. H. W. HILLIARD, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
July 24, 1848. 


On the Messages of the President respectine 
"Treaty with Mexico. en oe 


Mr. SPEAKER: The message of the Presiden; 
which has just been read is so important that | an 
unwilling to see it referred without some discus. 
sion. It is impossible for any man who claims to 
be even a casual observer of passing events to 
/ overlook the intensely interesting aspect which 

public affairs wear at the present moment. The 

war with Mexico has been brought to a close, and 

we must fix our attention on events transpirin 
at home, which possess as high a moral interest as 
the late brilliant achievements of our invading 
armies. I was here, sir, when the President com. 
municated to Congress the startling fact that war 
had broken out upon our frontier, and | count it a 
| piece of good fortune to be here now when he in- 
forms us that ce is restored. The war has 
been attended with circumstances so extraordinary 
and has developed results so important, that | can- 
not suffer them to pass without notice and animad- 
version. 

Some days since we had a message from the 
| President transmitting the treaty lately concluded 
_with Mexico. That message was unworthy of 
the high source from which it came; it wanted 
| dignity; it was totally destitute of that elevation of 
sentiment which ought to characterize such a State 
paper. It was written in a boastful spirit, and 
| proclaimed the success of our policy without a 
single allusion to the calamities of war, or a passing 
tribute to the courage and the patriotism of the 
dead who fell under the flag of our country, or to 
the living who brought it back in triumph. The 
President passes by all this, and comes with inde- 
cent haste to inform us that he has driven a good 
bargain with Mexico. Inthe very spirit of a hard 
dealer, he boasts of the advantages which he has 
won, by tearing from a feeble neighbor some of 
her finest territories, and adding them to our own 
possessions. He says: 

, _ “New Mexico and Upper California have been ceded by 
' Mexico to the United States, and now constitute a part of 
our country. Embracing nearly ten degrees of latitude, 
lying adjacent to gre Oregon Territory, and extending from 
the Pacitic Ocean to the Rio Grande, a mean distance of 
nearly a thousand miles, it would be difficult to estimate 
the value of these possessions to the United States. They 
constitute of themselves a country large enough for a great 
empire, and their acquisition is second only in importance 
to that of Louisiana in 1803. Rich in mineral and agricul- 
| tural resources, with a climate of great salubrity, they em- 
| brace the most important ports on the whole Pacific coast 
of the continent of North America. The possession of the 
ports of San Diego, Monterey, and the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. will enable the United States to command the already 
| valuable and rapidiy increasing commerce of the Pacific.” 
These are the terms in which the President 
boasts ,of the results of the war. Before I re- 
sume my seat I think I shall be able to show that 
there is no ground for boasting or congratulation. 
One of three propositions 1s certainly true— 
either Mexico has lost by the treaty which has 
terminated the war, or we have lost by it, or it is 
_adrawn bargain. If we have lost anything by 
the arrangement, the Administration will be held 
_ responsible for the loss; if we have gained an ad- 

vantage over Mexico, it reflects no credit upon a 
| country so superior as our own is in power and 
resources; and, if the advantages of the adjustment 
are to be considered as balanced, how ia the Presi- 
dent to answer to his conscience, to his county, 
and to mankind, for plunging us into a contest 
| which has called for so profuse an expenditure of 
| blood and of treasure, and which has yielded such 
fruitless results? He may take either of these 
hypotheses, and he will find that boasting is ex- 
| cluded. 

In commenting on the message I shall observe 
the same order of subjects as is observable in the 
document itself. It treats of the past, it exhibits 
_ the present, and it invites us to look to the future. 
I shall pursue the same order. This is an appro- 
priate time to review the policy of the Admunis- 


| tration, and to show the country its results. 
What was the condition of the country when 
\\ the Administration came into power? e were 
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almost free from debt; that whieh had accumulated | 
during a preceding Administration had been re- 
duced to an inconsid@rable sum, under the influence 
of the wise and vigorous measures of a Whig Con- 

ress. Public credit, which was drooping, was | 
fully reéstablished, and every great interest in the 
country was ina high state of prosperity. 1 com- | 

rehend what I say, sir. We all know that a 
gnancial system may be well enough adapted to a 
special emergency that it would not be wise to 
continue as &@ permanent arrangement. I repeat, | 
sir, we were rapidly discharging our public debt. || 
The President states, in one of his messages, that 
but for the war that debt would have been extin- || 

uished. 

Our relations with the whole world were pacific. 
Nothing threatened to disturb the profound peace 
which the country had so long enjoyed, except 
two questions—the one affecting our rights to the 
Territory of Oregon, and the other the western 
boundary of Texas. These questions became 
prominent only because of the manner in which | 
they were treated by Mr. Polk’s Administration. | 
We are alk familiar with the history of the nego- | 
tiations respecting Oregon. The qgestion had | 
been sleeping for years. Our people were settling | 
there, and strengthening. every day the policy of 
“ masterly inactivity,’ when suddenly our title to 
the whole Territory was declared by a Democratic 
convention to be clear and indisputable. A ques- 
tion which had divided Cabinets for years was 
disposed of in a few hours, and party banners dis- 
played the word ** Oregon” as an essential part of | 
acreed. That party elected their President, and 
when he came up to be inaugurated, standing, on 
that grand occasion, in front of this Capitol, as the 
representative of the whole American people, he 
who was about to take charge of our foreign rela- 
tions proclaimed, with indecent recklessness, in 
the fuee of the whole world, that @ur title to a ter- 
ritory which had been in dispute for halfa century 
was clear and unquestionable. The natural and 
necessary consequence of this was, that the ques- 
tion was at once invested with the highest im- 
portance; and the two greatest nations of Christen- 
dom began to arm, and were about to enter into a |! 
deadly contest about a few barren acres. This || 
whole country was roused. The North looked | 
with apprehension to the probable termination of || 
a question whose settlement by arms must power- i 
fully affect its manufacturing and commercial pros- || 
perity, while the South regarded it with equal || 
anxiety in its bearing on the market for its great || 
staples. A long and most excited controversy | 
was carried on in both Houses of Congress, the | 
President, with his Cabinet, asserting our right 
quite up to 54% 40’, and announcing their deter- 
mination to stand by it to the last, when suddenly 
the Senate were informed that the line of 49° could 
be secured as our northern boundary, and the Ex- 
ecutive invited that hody to advise him in advance 
astoitsacceptance. The wisdom and the patriotism 
of the Senate averted from the country a most dis- 
astrous war. A body which had’ been fiercely 
denounced by the partisans of the President as 
insensivle to the rights and the honor of the nation, 
came to his relief, when their aid was invoked, 
and, taking charge of a question which had, by 
mismanagement, wellnigh brought us into col- 
lision with England, they adjusted it, and restored || 
a good understanding between two great Chris- 
tian Powers. It is, perhaps, proper that 1 should 
say, My Own personal opinion was, that we were 

rizhtfully entitled to the country as far north as 
~ 54° 40’; butas we had repeatedly offered, in former 
negotiations, to take 49°, I held that we were 
morally bound not to refuse a settlement on that 
parallel. I was willing to give Great Britain 
notice to terminate the joint occupancy of the 
country, because | apprehend, that if it were left 
as an open question, the President would involve 
usin a war. I voted for the notice as a peace 
measure. 

_ The other open question which affected our for- 
eign relations, and which the Administration took 
charge of, was with Mexico. This grew out of the 
annexation of Texas. | never doubted the right of 
the United States to admit Texas into the Union. 
Texas had achieved her independence; she was an 
independent State, de facte and de jure. I consid- 
ered this question calmly and thoroughly while 
absent in Europe, away from the influence of party, 
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| specting the extent of her territory. 


|| gress of the fact. 


| intrusted it, 





and looking only to the effect of the measure upon 
this country and upon the world. But, sir, it will 
be remembered, the joint resolution by which 
Texas was annexed, provided, in order to avoid a 


| conflict between that State and Mexico, that it was 
| ** to be formed subject to adjustment by this Gov- 
/ernment of all questions of boundary that may 


arise with other Governments.’’ It was well 


known that the western boundary of Texas was 
| in dispute, and, while Texas claimed to the Rio 


Bravo del Norte, Congress reserved to our own 
Government the right to adjust this question re- 
The Presi- 
dent has repeatedly admitted that the eastern bank 
of that stream was disputed territory, and has 
seemed to prefer the title of Mexico, by autho- 


| rizing Mr, Slidell to offer that Government compen- 
| sation for the surrender of it. This boundary was 


to have been settled by negotiation; the President 


If that failed, it became his duty to inform Con- 
It would then have become our 
duty to decide what measures were necessary for 
the protection of the frontiers of Texas, and the 


decided by that body to which the Constitution has 
The President undertook to decide 
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| was bound to adjust it in that way; he had no au- | 
| thority to control the question in any other-mode. | 


| great question of peace or war would have been | 


the question by arms; he assumed that the Rio | 


Grande was the boundary between Texus and 


Mexico; and while Congress was actually sitting, | 


| while he was in daily communication with us, he 


usurped the power which belonged to us, and sent 
an army to invade the very territory which he was 
endeavoring to secure by negotiation. In the very 


I repeat, that Congress had the right to authorize 


| the President to take possession of the territory; 
| but unul he was invested with this power by us, 
his act was one of nuked usurpation, too mon- || 


strous to be vindicated, and too dangerous go be 
passed over without censure. 

Lord Chatham said, in the British Parliament, 
tyranny begins.’’ Sir, it is true; if we can sur- 
render that principle, we surrender all that is worth 
preserving. 
of making war; leave it to him to fix your bound- 


Give up to the President the power | 


| message received to-day, he admits that the terrt- | 
| tory was all the while in dispute. Whocan doubt | 
| that the President transcended bis authority? Who 
| does not see that he usurped a dangerous power? 
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tracted conflict; they desired to defend the bound- 
ary which had been claimed and occupied without 
hastening to invade a neighboring country. But 
this did not suit the policy of the Executive, and 
he accordingly poured our victorious armies into 
the Mexican territory, and he conquered and held 
provinces by force, which were ready, if he had 
waited, to drop into our hands like ripe fruit at 
a touch. Yet, in this document, the President 
declares that the alternative of war was embraced 
_Dby him reluctantly. Where was the necessity of 
invasion after the brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma?) When would the flying Mex- 
icans have rallied and recrossed the Rio Grande? 
The very terror of Taylor’s name would have 
driven them from the whole line of that stream. 
Having thus rapidly glanced at the past course of 
this Administration, i desire to survey the scenes 
Which surround us. Let us inquire what we have 
gajned by this policy. It is not neeessary to say, 
that, while we entered into this war almost free 
from debt, we are now burdened with a heavy one. 
I suppose our expenditures will not fall short of 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. When 
| the interests or the honor of the country ave at 
stake we will not stop to count the cost of war. | 
adopt the glorious sentiment, which had its origin 
with a southern man distinguished for his genius 
and his patriotism, ** Millions for defence—not a 
cent for tribute;’? and I may add, everything for . 
the glory of our country. But as the President 
seems in his message to cast up, in the spirit of 
one who drives a bargain, the advantuges of the 
war, it is not amiss to keep in view the outlay of 
money in the acquisition of our possessions, But 
I will not dwell on this, nor will I undertake to 
| estimate our other losses in the prosecution of this 
| contest, which far exceed the most lavish expendi- 
| ture of treasure. | shall not say a word of the 
| unreturning brave, who went out so warm with 
| hope, so full of energy and life, of the gallant men 
| who died by disease, or who fell in battle under 
the flag of their country. Their memory is safe; 


|, they fell as men who love their country are always 


| ready to fall— 


; : f i] “ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
in the true spirit of liberty, ‘* Where law ends, 


By all their country’s wishes blest.” 


| But there is a great question growing out of this 
war, which cannot be overlooked; a question too 


'| formidable to be ‘neglected, and, it may be, too 


aries, to back your negotiations with bayonets, to | 


decide your questions with other nations by bring- 
ing up armies or fleets to aid the adjustment, and 
he will need no crown to make him royal; the very 


power with which you invest him makes him every | 
| inch a king. 


The glory of our political system hitherto has 
been, that power was distributed, checked, guarded; 
that the Legislative power was one thing, the Ex- 


| ecutive power another, agd that of the Judiciary 


distinct from both these. But if the President ts 


| to be allowed to seize and exert one of the moat 


important powers of Congress—no less a power 
than that of deciding the question of war or peace; 
and if, in the very body whose authority has been 
thus violated and contemned; if in this body, rep- 


} 
| 


| 
| 
' 


| exciting to be easily settled. It already flings its 
shadow along the whole extent of the country. It 
| wears an appalling aspect. It is pregnant with 
| danger. The considerations which gather about 


| it are so important, and the interests which it 


resenting the people directly; this body, which | 


| ought forever to stand between Executive aggres- 


sions and popular rights; this body, which 1s to 


tinue at peace; this body, without whose votes 
not asingie tax can be luid, not a single dollar 


expended; if, | say, in this representative body, | 


men are to rise up and sustain this usurpation of 


long to go through the forms of legislation. 
may take down the mace from beside your chair; 
we may leave these seats vacant, and, placing all 


the powers of the Government in the hands of one | 


man, commit the prosperity, the liberties, and the 
glory of the country to his keeping. 

When it was announced to us by the President 
that our troops bad been attacked by the Mexican 
forces, the Whigs were ready to vote supplies for 
the army. They wished, it is true, to avoid war; 
they objected to a preamble which was contrived 
expressly to shield the unconstitutional act of the 
President; they preferred to treat the collision on 
the banks of the Rio Grande as an assault on the 

rt of Mexico which might be disavowed and 
atoned for without involving the countries in a pro- 


| decide whether the country shall go to war or con- | 


affects are so great, that it must awaken apprehen- 
sion in any one who comprehends its power. I 
speak, sir, of the question which involves the 
rights of the slaveholding States of this Confed- 
eracy. The territory which we have acquired be- 
| longs to the people of this whole country, sp ead 
| throughout its thirty States; yet, in the organiza- 
| tion of territorial governments, it is sought a one 
| portion of the people to secure the whole advan- 
| tage of our new acquisitions to their exclusive 
| benefit. The political power of the North is to 
| be still further swelled, while the southern States 
| are to be girded in, and their people shut out from 
all enjoyment of property acquired by the mingled 
blood and the common treasure of the whole coun- 
try. From the very battle-fields where the men 
| of the South fell beneath the eagles of their coun- 


| try, their kindred are to be for ever excluded. 


How shall this question be disposed of? This is 


| . ‘ 
|| the question to which we must turn our attention. 
the President, then it will hardly be worth while || 


We |! 


It rises before us in all its vast proportions; it is 
the same question which Mr. Jefferson described 
| as striking upon his ear like the sound of u fire- 
| bell at night, awaking him and filling him with 
| terror. A profound anxiety pervades the public 
| mind: asectional jealousy is aroused which threat- 
| ens the harfnony of these Confederated States. 
| At the North a formidable organization is already 
| exhibited; an ex-President of the United States 
| leads a party whose aim is to destroy the political 
| power of the South. Combinations ave set on foot 

which break the lines of regular parties, and men 

are invited to abandon existing political associa- 
| tions and gather about the standard of one who, 
forgetting all that is due to his country and to his 
fame, draws off from his former allies, and takes 
a position as the chief of a faction. 
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We greatly misapprehend the state of feeling, 
both at the North and at the South, if we do not 
see that it is becoming thoroughly roused. Let 
us not underrate the importance and the results of 
this question. Ina country so extensive as ours, 
sectional jealousies and political divisions, organ- 
ized upon geographical lines, are always alarming. 


‘ 


It should ever be the aim of patriotism to repress | 


‘them. 
feeling in the country, says: 

“There bas, perhaps, been no period since the warning 
so impressively given. by Washington to his countrymen, to 
guard against geographical divisions and sectional parties, 


The President, alluding to the existing 


which appeals with greater force than the present to the | 


patriotic, sober-minded, and reflecting of all parties, and of 
alls ctions of our country. Who can caiculate the value of 


our glorious Union? [tis a model and example of free gov- | 


ernment to all the world, and i» the star of hope and haven 
of re-t to the oppressed of every clime. By its preservation 
we have been rapid'y advanced a~ a nation toa hetght of 
strenyth, power, and happiness, without a parallel in tie 
histury of the world. As we extend its blessing over new 
regions, shall we be so unwise as to endanger its existence 
by geographical divisions and dissensions?” 

After precipitating the country into this peril- 
ous position by hie war of conquest, he invokes 
the patriotism of Congress, and complacently ap- 
peals to the counsels of Washington! 

In the recent debates of the Senate it has been 
said that this question threatens the Union. Who 
has forced it upon us? Is not this Administration 
responsible for all the consequences that may grow 
out of it? No'man can be indifferent as to what 
passing around us. As well might men be indif- 
ferent who stand upon the deck of a vessel drifung 


upon breakers; their very roar is already in our — 


ears. 

In this Hall, even, there are men who devote 
their lives to the single business of agitation—who 
employ all their energies in alienating the North 
from the South, and who seek, by every means 
within their power, to inflame the popular mind of 
every other portion of the Union against the peo- 
ple of the slaveholding States. Yielding them- 
selves up to this single object, forgetting all that is 
glorious in the common history of these States, 
and overlooking all that is cheering in the future, 
impelled by a sleepless and undying hatred to the 
South, this party, if it deserves to be called by a 


name so honorable, is the very impersonation of | 


that bigotry which rushes forward with averted 
face in its reckless career, deaf alike to the voice 
of reason and of patrioti-m. 

It is high time to appeal to the patriotism of the 
country, to call on the people to save this glorious 


structure reared by the men of the Revolution; for | 


we cannot be insensible to the responsibility of our 
position; all the past appeals to us, voices from 
the battle-fields where liberty struck, and from the 
Senate chambers where kberty spoke, call on us 
to be faithful to our great trust; and those who are 
to come after us seem to press into our presence 
with silent but beseeching faces, and implore us to 
save our country in this crisis. If we ever intend 
to rescue the country from the perils which invest 
it, we ought to do itn 


ow. 
In regard to the calcein of Congress over the | 


i 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Territories of the United States I desire to give my | 


views. The question, at all times an interesting 
one, has now assumed great practical importance. 
The first proposition which I shall state is, that 


Congress possesses exclusive power to legislate for | 


the Territories of the United States. Of this I do 
not entertain a doubt; and, while | have heard va- 
rious opinions expressed here in regard to this sub- 


ject, Lam ata loss to see how any one who exam- | 


ines it, can reach any other conclusion. That the 


whole power over the Territories originally rests | 


in Congress is perfecti 
those who assert that the right to legislate in re- 


clear, and it remains for | 


spect to them belongs to the people who inhabit | 
them, to show at what time the power is trans- | 


ferred from Congress to the inhabitants. But, sir, 


this question has been so often examined here that | 


1 will not consume my limited time in consider- 


ing it. 

My second proposition is, that while Congress 
passesses the exclusive power of legislation for 
the Territories, that power is by no means an un- 
limited one, It is just here that gentlemen often 
fall into error. 
ited. The power to which I refer is exclusive, in 
that it acknowledges no coordinate jurisdiction; 


but it is restricted, as are all the powers delegated || employing aa his agents all the elements in the 


< 


| 


| 
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Exclusive, does not mean unlim- | 
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to exercise the power of exclusive legislation for | 
the Territories, it is bound to carry on its legisla- | 
tion in reference to the character of the States of 
this Confederacy, from which it derives the power. 
It must regard the rights of all the States, and 
cannot, without an abuse of power, legislate for 
the benefit of one section at the expense of another; 
it is an abuse of its power, as an agent for the | 
States, I care not whether the legislation be for the | 
benefit of the South at the expense of the North, | 
or for the benefit of the North at the expense of | 
the South. 
This brings me to my third proposition, which | 

| 


is, that Congress is not, in its legislation for the 
Territories, to look to their welfare alone, but is 
bound to regard the good of the parties interested 
in the ownership of the Territories. This, it will 
be perceived, is in direct opposition to the opinions 
advanced by a distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the successor of Mr. Adams, [Mr. 
Mann,] in his beautiful introductory speech in this 
Hall—a speech which, I confess, I listened to with 
admiration, though I strongly dissented from some 
of its sentiments. The gentleman insists that 
Congress, in legislating for the Territories, must 
look to their good alone, and shape all measures so 
as to advance their prosperity, without any regard 
to the rights of the people of the several States. 
This doctrine, though it has a certain charm about 
it, is wholly erroneous. Let us apply this reason- 
ing to the Territory of Oregon, which, stretching 
along the Pacific coast, fronts certain parts of North- 
eastern Asia. Would Congress have a right to 
say that this territory should be occupied only by 
colonists from China, because a prosperous trade 
might be attained with the East, and the prosperity 
of Oregon rapidly advanced if that course were 
taken? Unquestionably not. Or, suppose that Con- 
gress should happen to conclude that it was im- 
portant to the welfare of that Territory to allow 
only a manufacturing population to remove there: 
would it be proper to legislate for this object? Un- 
questionably not. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts considers 











territory which we acquire as the property of this 
Government, and insists that Congress possesses 
the right to control it absolutely. This is a very 
common error. It results from a certain system 
of political training. If our Government were a 
monarchy, and all powers, or the sovereign power, 
centered in the crown, the arguinent might hold 
good; or it might be maintained, if the States | 
which we represent were consolidated into one 
great empire. But, sir, ours is a federative Re- 
public; it bears no resemblance to an empire what- | 
ever; it is a structure unlike what the world ever 
saw, deriving its powers from sovereign States, | 


who are members of this Confederation; and this |, 


Government, this General Government, can exer- | 
cise none but the powers which are clearly granted 
to it by the States. Whatever territory is acquired, 
is acquired for the people of the several States; | 
and Congress must remember to exercise its 





legislative functions in regard to it as their agent. || 


1 am asked by my friend from New York, [Mr. 
Dver,] where the restrictions on the powers of 
Congress are to be found? They result from the 
very nature of our political system. If there are 





} 
| 


would be injured by the legislation of Congress, is 

Congress acting in good faith when it exercises 

legislation in that direction? Congress, as my | 
friend from Tennessee, near me, (Mr. GentRy,] | 
well suggests, would thus, as a common agent for | 
all the States, who are parties to the interest, abuse | 
its power for the benefit of one or more of the | 


parties to this Confederacy, a portion of whom || 
! 


parties. It cannot be denied, that all the States of | 


this Union have a clear title to the property ac- | 
quired by their Government, and they have an | 
equally clear equitable right to its enjoyment. 

The distinguished genileman from ees 


setts has, it seems to me, fallen into another error. | 


He regards agriculture as of little moment in the 
catalogue of labor, but eulogized the manufactur- 
ing interests to a degree which I confess startled | 
me, coming even from a gentleman from that sec- | 
tion of the country. He drew a beautiful picture | 
of the triumph of man over nature, representing | 
him as a demi-god standing by the side of a run- | 
ning stream and bidding it to do his labor, or 
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to Congress. While Congress, then, undertakes } material universe. In his eye, the wheel driyine 


a thousand spindles is an object of far higher jn. 
terest than outspread fieldas waving with grain 


| The demi-god who commands the Penobscot, the 
|| Kennebeck, the Merrimack, or the Connecticut, to 


saw timber, to make cloth, to grind corn, is far 
more noble; as well as potent, in his estimation 
than the man who fells the forest, who lays bare 
the earth with the ploughshare, and who gathers 
the abundance of the fields into his granaries, I 
would not undervalue manufactures, nor any of 
the mechanic arts. The gentleman shali not sur. 
pass me in my admiration of human skill. | wil] 
visit with him all the factories of New England 
I will follow his lead along the rushing streams 
which set in motion all the busy machinery of his 
region. I will go with him into every worksho 
where art plies its unceasing toil, and I will rejoice 
over every sign of er which meets us in 
our progress. But, sir, | will then ask him to go 


| forth with me to the fields, to see them laid open 


for the reception of the precious seed, or white for 
the harvest; I will bid him listen to the cheerful 
songs of labor that greet the ear; andeI will then 
call on himgo say with me that the earth presents 
/no more beautiful spectacle than this, and that no 
/employment is nobler than the simple, peaceful 
pursuit which God gave to man when He drove 
him out of Paradise. I do no not desire to dispar- 
age any branch of industry, but I place agriculture 
highest in the scale of human labor. But this 
great interest the gentleman seemed to overlook; 
and because the cultivation of the soil by slave 
labor would, in his opinion, hinder the prosperity 
of the territories where it is introduced, he would 
exclude this labor from them all. Proceeding on 
| the idea that all the territorial possessions belong 
to the General Government, and not to the States; 
| proceeding on the idea that in legislating for the 


| territories Congress must look to their welfare 


alone, he would exclude slavery, for the simple 
reason that slavery is not, in his judgment, suited 
to the highest development of their resources, 
The planter, with his slaves, who seeks to enter 
the territory, belonging to him in common with 
| the people of this whole country, to cultivate the 
mk is to be excluded, while the manufacturer is 
invited to take up his abode there, erect his build- 
ings, and set his operatives to work. Why, this 
isthe merest sophistry which the world ever heard 
of. The calamity of our times is, that we have 
abandoned the great, broad, clear principles which 
distinguished the action of our fathers; we are 
turning our eyes to new lights; we are yielding 
ourselves up to philosophical speculations in all 
the departments of life; and patriotism is lost ina 


| wild and erratic philanthropy. It is in this way 


that we become alienated from each other. Let us 

recur to sober elementary principles, and suffer 
| ourselves to be guided by those high and holy mo- 
| tives which animated our fathers in the formation 
of this Confederacy. 
| But, sir, while 


contend for the right of the 
people represented by me here, to take their prop- 
erty into the Territories of the United States, and 
enjoy it without molestation, I am ready to settle 
this great question in the spirit which has more 
| than once saved this country. I do notask every- 
thing for the section of the country from which I 
come. I wish here to allude to a proposition which 
has recently been started, and which has been the 
topic of conversation for some days past in the 
ater branch of Congress; | speak of what is called 
‘* the compromise bill.”? So faias I comprehend 





it, I unhesitatingly express my opposition. to it; 


| and if it should ever reach this House in its present 
shape, I shall cast my vote against it. 

The measure proposes to recognize and ratify 
| the act of the Territorial Legislature of Oregon 
excluding slavery, and to leave the question in 
California and New Mexico to be decided by the 
courts under existing laws. ’ 

The question as to the existence of slavery in 

' any part of the United States is a political question, 
‘and not a judical question. It has always been 
_ treated asa political question. When the question, 
| came up in the Convention which framed the Con- 
stitution, it is well known that conflicting views 
| were entertained respecting it; it was then dis- 
cussed as a political question, and it proved to bea 
very formidable one. It was di of finally 
' by a compromise which entered into the formation 
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of our political system—a compromise as wise as 
it was patriotic; a compromise which produced 
tranquillity then, and which deserves to be studied 
pow. reas . es ° 
Upon the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
{his question was again regarded as a political 
yesion. The only barrier to the admission of 
that State was found in this question. A compro- 
mise was Once More entered iito—a compromise 
which it was believed was to be permanent, and 
which was regarded as binding upon the whole 
country, in letter and in spirit. It was a compro- 
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| 


| 


the States of this Confederacy be regarded, and let 
us come right up to a line and adhere toyt. It so 


| happened that, at the last session of Congress, | 


ape 


mise which, in my judgment, sacrificed the just | 
rights of the South, and of which the North should | 


be the very last ever to complain. 
In obedience to its spirit, the South gave upa 


portion of Louisiana to frame non-slaveholding | 


States; yet the successors of the very men who 


|| wish for any violation of the Missouri compromise. 


avreed to the Missouri compromise, and who | 


siretched the line of 36° 30’ across an immense 


slaveholding territory, contend to-day that slavery | 
shall be excluded from all territory not included | 
within the limits of the States lying even south of | 


that parallel. | 
must remain free.”? This is a modern, discovery, 


The doctrine now is, that ‘free soil | 


most opportunely made to suit the views of those | 


wo are engaged in this crusade against the South || 
—a crusade which has not even misguided philan- | 


thropy to apologize for its excesses, but which aims 


to aggrandize the political power of the North. | 


When Texas came into the Union this question 


nized and applied to that State. 
now to treat this question as a judicial one, and to 
subject the political rights of the Southern States 
tothe decision of the courts. .Upon their construc- 
tion of existing laws the whole question is to turn 
in California and New Mexico, while Oregon is 
absolutely surrendered. 

I object again to this ** compromise,”’ because it 
is no settlement of the question; it is simply an 
adjournment of it. It leaves to Oregon the right 
to legislate for the exclusion of slavery, and it in- 
hibits New Mexico and California from exercising 
any right whatever in regard to it; from legislating 


in any manner respecting slavery, while the claim | 
of the owner to every slave which he introduces | 


there is to be subjected to the decision of the courts 
upon laws as they now exist there. Is this a set- 
tlement of the question? If it should be conceded 
that the courts would decide to admit slaves, and 
all legislation in respect to them is inhibited, who 
could hold his slaves when he got there? Where 
would Le their patrol laws? where their laws for 
the security of property? where the law to enable 
the master to compel obedience on the part of his 
slave? Is it not obvious that no decision made by 
the Supreme Court, before whom the question 
must finally come, would give satisfaction? The 
agitation would go on, it would grow fiercer, it 
would dash its furious surges against the highest 
judicial tribunal of the country. If the decision 
should be favorable to the South, who can measure 





addressed the House immediately after Mr. Pres- 
ton Kine brought in his resoluuon in favor of a 


measure now known as the Wilmot proviso. I 
then said: 


“ Tf this scheme of acquiring territory is persisted in, and 
the power of this Government is broughtto bear upon itsoas 
to exclude slavery from every part of it,it must be seen by 
all who have bestowed any reflection on the history of the 
organization and progress of our political system, that the 
most serious, [ may say disastrous, results wil) follow. This 
Union can only stand on those compromises which [ regard 
in their sacred obligation as second ouly to the Con-titu- 
tion. The compromise which has already taken place ou the 
Missouri question was sufficiently disadvantageous to the 
South. * * Ifterritoryis tobe acquired, letit be subjected 
to compromises which have been already formed. Ido not 
Letit 


stand in letter and apirit. Let the line upon which it runs be 


extended to the Pacific Ocean.”’ 


I am willing to abide by it this day. I know 
that it gives up to the North the most valuable 
portion of the territory, but lam not willing to 
disturb a line which is already drawn. Spread out 
the map, and you will see that Monterey, San 
Francisco, the mouth of the Columbia river—in 
short, almost all that is valuable in our late acqui- 
sitions on the Pacific coast, lies north of the par- 
allel of 36° 30’. Weshall, however, by a settle- 
ment on that line, be able to ascertain what our 


ne || rights are; and I do not think a limit which has the 
was again treated as a political quesuon, and the || 


Missouri compromise line was once more recog: | 
Yet itis proposed | 


sanction of precedent, and which seems to bound 


the region where slave labor is likely to be em- | 
a profitably, would be disturbed. 


he question must be settled upon some terms; 
the country is in danger. 
tlemen do not see it. | will not question the patri- 
otism of any gentleman for a moment. I cannot 
conceive that one calling himself an American can 


this glorious structure under winch we live in the 
fires of a consuming conflagration. But this ques- 


ton does involve the country in immense, im-— 


measurable peril. 


It ought to be settled at this 
time so that it can never be revived again. 


The 


| President has brought this danger upon us, and 


the extent of dissatisfaction which would pervade | 


the North? The decision would disclose to the || 


adyocates of the restrictive clauses that the laws of | 


New Mexico and California tolerated slavery, and 
they would feel more powerfully than ever before 
the necessity of pressing their measure. But if 
the decision should be favorable to the North, as 
itis almost universally conceded it would be, how 
could we face our constituents after having given 
Our support to a bill which surrendered the very 
rights we were expected to uard? No, sir; this 
Is no settlement of this alarming question; the agi- 


tation will go on. I desire a compromise, earnestly | 


desire it, but that compromise must be a settlement 
of the question. If I yield up any of the rights 


of those \ ho have sent me here to represent them, | 
and who honor me with their confidence, I must | 


know the full extent of the sacrifice, and I must at 
least ensure tranquillity when I make it. 
rangement which leaves all the questions in dispute 


unsettled, all the difficulties and dangers still threat- | 


ening, can never receive my support. There is 
Dut one way to settle this question; that is, to treat 
tas a political question. {[t must be met openly, 
frankly, and in a patriotic spirit. -We must act 
with firmness; we must not shrink from the respon- 
sibility of our position; we must inquire what is 
Wise, what is equitable. Let the interests of all 


An ar- | 





| 


Dieenemncnee — 


| 





we must rescue the country from it. The Consti- 
tution must be brought out of the perils which sur- 
round and threaten it. Like its old namesake once 
was, it is now on a lee shore; it must be saved. 
Turn its prow once more upon the broad, open, 
and peaceful sea; fling out from its tallest mast the 
old flag which had so long floated over it; let the 
whole world see every star in the constellation; 


tear away from the helm him who has been either | 


too feeble to guide it, or too faithless to execute his 
trust, and place there a man whose great heart has 
always beat true to his country, and whose strong 
arm will keep us in our course, no matter what 
adverse currents we may meet, or what storms 
may burst upon us. 
this question. We must bring to the Presidency 


a man in whose patriotism the whole country has | 
| confidence. 
dark and turbid waters of party, has no moral | 


A mere politician, thrown up by the 


power over a question of this sort. He must bea 
man tried in the presence of danger—a man whose 
courage never flinches on the battle-field, in the 
council chamber, or in the Executive chair. 


Having thus shown the results of the foreign | 


policy of the Administration—a policy which 
turned the country out of its prosperous and 


| peaceful career, and which has brought upon it a 


large public debt, and a most formidable internal 

uestion, I desire to look to the future. Shall the 
Gastmneent go on as it has been carried on for the 
few past years? Orshall it be turned upon a new, 
high, and pacific course? This is a question which 
addresses itself to every American citizen. We 
are just entering into a contest which involves the 
most important results. Never did men strike for 


No mere partisan can settle | 
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his dominions. On one occasion, when displeased 
with the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
he sent for the Journal, and with his own royal 
hand tore out the offensive record. That was one 
instance of expunging. A scheme is going on in 
this country by which popular rights and the pop- 
ular will are likely to be less potent here than they 
are to-day in England. It is worth while to 
remember that the struggle which began there 
between the monarch and the people ended in over- 
throwing the royal omnipotence, and in erecting 
barriers about the rights of the people, which have 
never since been borne down, 

It is significant enough that Buckingham fell a 
victim to the popular indignation, and Strafford, 
though the King was pledged to protect him, did 
not escape the scaffold; he laid down his head, ex- 
claiming, “put not your trust ir princes, nor in 
the sons of men, for in them there is no salvation.’”’ 
Even Charles himself, after a protracted struggle 
with his people, was compelled to lay down his 
own anointed head on the block, in front of White 
Hall, and the axe of the executioner struck it off. 

There are great principles which are essential to 
These the 
W higs seek to preserve. 

Thé very first of these principles is resistance to 
Executive power. It is a singular fact that the 
arty styling itself Democratic, seeks to clothe the 

resident with almost royal attributes; it sustains 
him in all his assumpuons of authority, in all his 
usurpations of power. When defeated in a body 
representing the people, this party calls on the 
President to come to its aid with his veto. Who 
that witnessed it can ever forget the humiliating 
spectacle exhibited in this Hall but a few days 
since? The representatives of the people, in the 
exercise of their legislative duty, having inserted 


' ina bill, on its way through this House, an appro- 
entertain a malignity so dark as to desire to wrap | 


| escape it. 


priation of money for an object which, it was un- 
derstood, would not meet Executive favor, were 
actually threatened with the veto of the President; 
and itis by no means certain that we shall yet 
What is popular liberty worth, if the 
representatives of the people cannot vote an appro- 


| priation of the money of the people for a pertectly 


peores national object, without finding their legis- 
ation arrested by the interposition of the Execu- 
tive will? According to the. Democratic creed, the 


| President is the mere head of a party; measures 


|| political system. 


pee by the representatives of the people are to 
e arrested by his veto; schemes agreed on by his 
party, however odious to the people, are to be 
carried through by all the influence of Executive 
patronage. 

The President occupies a great position in our 
He should sit poised between 
parties; but this modern creed proclaims him a mere 
partisan chief, and invites him to unite with the 


|| minority to defeat the action of the majority of the 


representatives of the people, just as in royal gov- 
ernments, the monarch is often in league with his 
own creatures against the popular sentiment. 

It is important to comprehend the true relations 
between the Executive and Congress. His fune- 


| tions are defined in the Constitution, and the rea- 
| sons for conferring them are to be found in the 


speeches and writings of the men who created our 
political system. Patrick Henry’s opposition to 
the Executive feature of the system is well known; 
and if he could have lived to this day, he would 


| have seen how fully his apprehensions were real- 
‘ized. The President of the United States should 
"rise to a just conception of the duties of his exalted 


i 


a nobler cause than that which now employs the 


energies of the Whigs of the United States. We 
are true to the great principles which distinguished 
the Whigs who first bore the name. They atrug- 
gled against Charles, ~ brought all the influence 
of the Crown to against the representatives 
of the people. It was a batile between kingly 

wer and the Parliament of England. Guided 
by the advice of such men as Buckingham and 
Strafford, the King exerted all his strength in the 
effort to keep ‘down the spirit of popular liberty in 


| station, and he should aim to discharge them in an 


eminently patriotic spirit. No horizon less than 


that which embraces the whole country should 
- limit his vision, and he should scrupulously for- 
| bear to transcend the authority which belongs to 


him in his great office, 
powers of each de 
clearly defined. 


In the Constitution, the 
rtment of the Government are 
hese powers are distributed: 


_ the legislative power, which is first named, is vested 


in Congress; the executive power is vested in the 
President; and the judicial power is vested in the 


| Supreme Court, and such other courts as Congress 


i 


may establish. The harmony of our system can 
only be preserved by a strict observance of this 
distribution of powers. The duty of the President 
is to execute the laws, not to make them; he is, 
from time to time, to give to Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
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consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. His duty being thus 
discharged, he is to await the action of Congress; 
and when a bill is presented to him he must sign 
it, or, if he disapprove it, must return it with bis 
F objections. Its then in the power of Congress 





thirds. 
Now, it is important to inquire into the reasons 


for conferring on the President this power of re- | 


F turning bills passed by Congress. Is the power 
arbitrary, or is it only to be exerted in certain 
cases, which demand the solemn interposition of 
the Executive veto? It will be found, on looking 
into the history of the Government, that the great 
consideration which induced: the framers of the 
Consitution to give this power to the President 
was to enable him to protect the Executive de- 
partment; and it was certainly intended, also, as a 
check upon improper legislation. It is stated by 
Alexander Hamilton, in No. 73, of the Federalist: 
* The propensity of the legislative department to intrude 
upon the rights and to absorb the powers of other depart 
ments, has already been more than once suggested ; the insuf- 
ficiency of a mere parchment delineation of the boundatics 
of each has also heen remarked upon; and the neces-ity of 
furnishing each with constitutional arms for its own defence 
has been inferred and proved, Frou these clear and indu- 
bitable principles results the propriety of a uegative, either 
ab-olute or qualified, in the Executive, upou the acts of the 
legislative branches. Without the one or the oiher, the 
former would be absolutely unable to defend bim-elt against 
the depredations of the latter. He might gradually be stripped 
of his authorities by successive resolutions, or annihilated 
by a single vote; and. in the one mode or the other, the 
legisivtive and Executive powers might speed ly come to be 
blended in the same hands. [f even no propensity had ever 
di-covered itvell in the legislative body to invade the rights of 


priely would of themselves teach u~ that the one ought not 
to b- left atthe merey of the other, but ought to po-sess a 
constitutional and effectual power of self-defence. But the 


Exceutive, but it furnishes an additional security against 
the enaction of improper laws.” 


sorted to in vindication of a power which, when it 


the power was designed to be used as a defensive 


the legislative and executive powers are coming 


tive department of the Government? 

Mr. Hamilton adds: 

“The primary inducement to conferring the power in 
question upon the Executive is to enable him to defend him- 
self; the secondary is, to increase the chances in favor of 


haste, inadvertence, or design. * * * * The superior 
weight And influence of the legislative body, in a free Gov- 
ernment, and the hazard to the Executive in a trial of 
strength with that body, afford a satisfactory security that 
the negative would generally be employed with great cau- 
tion, and that in its exereise there wauld oftener be room 
fiw a charge of timidity than of rashness. A King of Great 
Britain, with all his train of sovereign attributes, and with 
all the influence he draws from a thousand sources, would, 
at this day, hesitate to put a negvtive upon the joint resolu- 
tions of the two Houses of Parliament. * * * A very 
considerable peried has elapsed since the negative of the 
Crown has been exercised.” 


Noy, sir, | appeal to the country, and I ask, 


spirit? 
ploy it? Is the legislation of Congress as inde- 
pendent and unbiased as it ought to be? 
the personal opinions of the Executive too much 
consulted ? 
his objections, the French spoliation bill, he was 
« guilty of a clear encroachment on the rights of 
; Congress. There was not a single principle in- 
volved in that bill calling for the Executive veto. 
It was a mere act of Executive authority when he 
refused to sign a bill which had received the votes 
of large majorities in both branches of Congress, 
on full discussien, and against which there was 
no constitutional objection. 

Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, 
concurs in the views stated by Mr. Hamilton in 
the Federalist, as to the reasons for conferring this 

ower onthe President. In the 13th chapter of 
bie third book, the subject is fully considered, and 
the first and main rexson assigned for itis ‘* the 
‘constitutional necessity of arming the Executive 
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* President from becoming what it is well known 
* the Governors of some of the States are, a mere 
* pageant and shadow of magistracy.”’ A full ex- 
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to pass the bill thus objected to by a vote of two- || 


the Exventive, the rules of just reasoning and theoretic pro- | 


power lias a further use: it aot ouly serves asa shield to the | 


This is the reasoning which Mr. Hamilton re- 


was conferred on the President, startled the Re- | 
publicans of that day. It proves satisfactorily that | 


one,and not as an aggressive one. We all see that | 


to be blended in the same hands; but is it by the | 
encroachment of the degislative upon the execu- | 


the community against the passing of bad laws, through | 


have our late Presidents exerted this power in this | 
Have they shown any reluctance to em- | 


Are not | 


When the President returned, with | 


‘with powers for its own defence, to prevent the | 
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| amination of the debates on the Constitution and | 
of the writings of other able commentators, to | 
which I have not time to refer, would strengthen 
the views which I have presented, and clearly | 
show how widely our later Presidents have de- 
parted from the principles and the examples of 


| earlier times. From the day when the Roman 


| Chamber, and arrested the decrees of that body | 
by the word ** vero,” up to the present hour, there 
have been more instances of its arbitrary exercise | 
by the President of the United States, standing at | 
the head ofa modern Republican Government, than 
the whole history of nations besides can show. | 
Mr. Burke, in his letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, | 
remarks: 

“ The King’s negative to bills is one of the most undisputed 
of the royal prerogatives, aud it extends to all cases what- 
soever. Lamfar from certain that if several lews which | 
know had fallen under the stroke of that sceptre, that the 
public would have had a very great loss. But it ts not the 
propriety of the exercise which is in question ; the exercise 
itself is wisely forborne, Its repose may be the preservation | 
of its existence, and its existeuce may be the means of saving 
the Constitution itself on an occasion worthy of bringing it 
forth.” 

This is the language of Edmund Burke, a man | 
distinguished as much for his regard for the rights 
of the people as for his genius and his learning. | 
The exercise of this great power is in the British | 
Government wisely forborne; it has not been em- | 
ployed in England since 1692. 

But, sir, there are other considerations involved 
in the political contest now going on in the coun- 
try. The Democratic party is committed to a | 
policy which leads to aggression, war, and con- | 
quest; while the Whigs desire to preserve peace 
with all the world, to stimulate the industry, and 
to develop the resources of the country. Califor- 
nia and New Mexico are ours, and costly acquisi- 
tions we must admit them to be; Yucatan has 
barely escaped our grasp; and what other neigh- 
boring provinces are next to be overrun, and con- 
quered, and annexed, no man can tell. Our true 
policy is peace. We are set apart by a dividing | 
ocean from the Old World; we have nothing to do | 
with its complicated system; we have no balance | 


the affairs of other nations. We should desire | 
friendly relations with every people, entangling 

alliances with none. When the rights or the honor | 
|| of the country demand it we will go to war, as we | 
have done twice with Great Britain; but war is too | 


great a calamity, and too much opposed to the | 
principles of Christian civilization for any insuffi- 
cient cause. With the blessing of God we shall 
advance rapidly enough in a career of peace. Our 
| political system is at once great and economical; it 
should be kept so; we need never go to war to ex- 
tend our territory or to increase our wealth and 
power. Patrick Henry said, in the true American | 
spirit, ** Those nations which have gone forth in | 
‘search of grandeur, power, and splendor, haves, 
‘also fallen a sacrifice and been victims to their 
| own folly.’” 

I was struck last summer with an article which 

met my eye in one of the best Reviews of ourday, 
a French Review, ** La Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ 
| in which the writer says: 
|| The spectacle which North America offers us to-day is 
| nothing less than the whule of the new continent learning 
to recognize its masters in the Anglo-Americans, in educa- 
|, tion; and the simple and beautiful Constitution of 1789, after 
| half a century only of existence, extending an influence 
| under which all must come, sooner or later.” 
| _ This great triumph, if we are true to our prin- 
|| ciples, will be accomplished without arms, 
| Which of these two parties, holding these op- 
| posing sentiments, shall control the Government? 
| The fate of this country and the peace of the world 
} depend on the issue. It is almost as if the direct 
| question of peace or war were put to the people. 





t—Mr. Hilliard. 





tribune took his seat at the entrance of the Senate || 


of power to preserve; no intervention to make in || 
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have involved two great Christian and kindred 
nations in war, rather than yield up a portion of 
remote territory which had long been in 
What would have been the result if he had then 
been the President? He displayed the same Spirit 
when the Mexican question came up. He was 
eager for war—would not listen to sober counsels 
but brought all his influence to bear against the 
wise and pacific policy of Mr. Calhoun. But on 
| territorial acquisitions, he would * swallow the 
whole of Mexico.” He earnestly advorated the 
scheme of pouring our trroops into Yucatan, and 
| was ready to seize Cuba upon the slightest pre- 
text. He, day after day, urged the adoption of 
_ the ten regiment bill, when peace was at hand, and 
by that single measure would have involved the 
country in a useless expenditure of three millions 
of dollars. His public character is well known in 

Europe. Aneminent British statesman has sketched 

it with surprising fidelity. Lord Brougham, jn 
his speech in the House of Lords on the Ashbur. 
ton treaty, said, in reference to the alarming crisig 
through which England and America had just 
passed: 

* It was thus rendered inevitably certain, that if any mis. 
chance had happened to peace in Europe—if any war, or 
anything like war, had broken out on thisside the Atlantic— 
one spark of that fire which would then have broken out in 
the Old World, borne across the ocean, would have kindled 
the train, thus ready laid to explode, extended this flime to 
America, and involved the New World as well as the Od in 
endicss war. And if t am asked whether there was auy 
likelihood of that spark being flung Off, | must reter—though 
[am loath to broach any matters but those iimmediateiy 
under discussion—to a man existing in France, who may be 
said to have been, and still to be, the impersonation of hos- 
tile feeling, the promoter of discord between Ametica and 
| England.” 

_ Lord Brougham proceeded to name General 
Cass as this man, and to describe his character 
and course in terms which I forbear to quote, be- 
cause I do not concur in some of his sentiments, 
| L refer to this speech to show that General Cass’s 
belligerent qualities are as well krown in Europe 
/as they are in America. Such, sir, is General 
Cass, and it is not easy to imagine how the Gov- 
/ernment could be intrusted to more dangerous 
hands. 

1 turn with pleasure to the candidate of the 
Whig party, General Taylor, great as a soldier, 
and greater yetasaman. His life hus been passed 
in the camp, and yet he regards ** war at all times 
‘and under all circumstances as a national calam- 


== 


dispute, 


| ‘ity, to be avoided, if compatible with the national 


|*honor.”? There is nothing of a boastful spirit in 


this beautiful language. It is the sentiment of one 
who knows what war is, and who knows how to 
' estimate the cost of even the most brilliant victo- 
ries. Nor is he ambitious of conquests; he com- 
prehends the true glory of his country, and sees 
, that its prosperity is to be advanced by adopting 
|a magnanimous and pacific policy in our inter- 
| course with other nations. ‘The principles of our 
* Government, as well as its true policy, is opposed 
‘ to the subjugation of other nations, and the dis- 
‘memberment of other countries by conquest.” 
al idea of the relation between the Executive 
| 


and Congress is singularly clear and just, and is 
admirably expressed: 


The personal opinions of the individual who may hap- 
pen to occupy the Executive chair ought not to contol the 
action of Congress upon questions of domestic policy; nor 
ought his Objections to be interposed where questious 
constituuonal power have been settled by the various de pati- 
ments of Government, and acquiesced in by the people.” 


| In a single letter he has shed the clearest light 
|| upon a subject to which I have already referied: 
1 I mean, sir, the power conferred on the President 
| to arrest the legislation of Congress, by the inter- 
| position of his veto : 


|| The power given by the Constitution to the Executive 
| to interpose his veto is a high conservative power; but, in 
| my Opinion, should never be exercised except in cases 





| country for the high office of the Presidency rep- 
| resent precisely the ideas which { have endeavored 
| to exhibit as belonging to the two parti s. 

| General Cass is the very embodiment of the ag- 
| gressive tendencies of the Democratic party. When 
/has he ever been found on the side of peace? 
| When did he ever ad vocate*moderation ? as it 
when the Oregon question was before the country ? 
He stood out against the adjustment of that ques- 
tion to the last moment. He contended for the 
| boundary of 54° 40’. When the country demanded 
‘a settlement upon the barrier of 49°, he would 


| The two candidates who are presented to the 


clear violation of the Constitution, or manifest baste and want 
of cousideration by Congress.” 

Such are General Taylor’s opinions, and they 
will commend themselves to the people of this 
whole country. His conception of the dignity, 
| the responsibility, and the duties of the Execu- 
| tive—his respecs for the legislative powers of Con- 
| gress, his reliance upon the people, his regurd for 
| popular rights, and his readiness to obey the pop- 
) ular will within the limits of the Constituuion, show 


| him to be eminently qualified for the great trust 


| 
| 
| 


which we wish to commit to his hands. His po- 
sition is a noble one. Without solicitation, on his 


184! 
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nart, he has been brought before the country as a | auspices promising to advance the glory and pros | 
candidate for the first office in the Government, || perity of the realm: 

and such is the confidence in his integrity that no | 
jedges are demanded from bim. The strongest 

ledge Which the country can have, is to be found 

jy his own great qualities. Unselfish and unam- 


laws and forming a new civil government, would 

shock the sentiments of all mankind; and hence 

*‘ In his days every man shall eat in safety no such proposition is recognized vy the law of 

Under his own vine what he plants, and sing : nations, which is nothing more than a system of 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbors.’’ > . 

principles of natural equity and justice, recognized 

by all mankind, and therefore observed by all eiv- 


pitious, he yields himself to the call of his coun- ASSUMPTION OF POWER BY THE EXECUTIVE. | "ized and enlightened nations. There is not, I 
uymen; he has no private purposes to accomplish, venture to say, a respectable author of modern 


no party projects to build up, no enemies topur- |} SPEECH OF MR. G. DUNCAN, | times to be found who says that the laws of a con- 
jgh—nothing to serve but his country. His great ers ” | quered nation do not remain until they are changed 
character is gloriously exhibited in his milita- OF KENTUCKY, by the conqueror. 

ry career. We are at a loss whether to admire In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, | ‘This question, as must be known to every law- 
most his faithful discharge of every duty—his July 24, 1848. | yer in this House, came up in the reign of James I. 


| 
, and courage in battle, or the humanit ; . L . eae ‘ 
= > . y | The question before the House being on the reference of All who have read Lord Coke know that it was 





impelled him when the battle was over t : cam : : 
which 110 ” the President’s Message in relation to the establishmen | brought before the British courts, with Lord Bacon 


a 7" - . 
ste suffering. g an ; » side re 
minister to suffering Saco eagles of fea of Territorial Governments in New Mexico and California, || 88 Counsel on one side, and other eminent counsel 
have never known defeat when borne by him. &e., ' on the other. 1 allude to Calvin’s case. He was 


There is a self-reliance about him—a conscious- ss . gs : _ born in Edinburgh. After the act of Union he 
ness of strength—a determination to drive his ene- ||, Mr. DUNCAN addressed the House as fol- 


aad hick k ter hi lows: brought a real action in England, and the question 
» before him, which makes an army under his ; , i sae is hontony veetcatatneld , d . 
same invincible Cromwell was Saas 1 am pleased to find that a disposition has been shies pte ay nena aah 0am “ oo a 
— dows at the head of hie lrensidem eeniacs | manifested by some members on this floor to speak an ~ a Seed eer > ee ar 
2 . . oar e > A “r . 7 . - 
wr ‘ : me MS on the subject before the House. ‘I'he messave || C®8¢ Srought up the considerauon of these ques 
the most formidable hosts, and dash against them | ; : =) || Uons, arising from conquest, and it was at that 
ikea living avalanche, which nothing could re- | which hus just been read 7 produced by a call }, earl ‘da decided that eer the conqueror made 
1; and, like him, ‘Taylor, with his strong will, | suggested by the message of the 6th of July, which | alt a f those laws, tl \ f 
ae ; ie oRihdieeeh ~ ’ || now lies upon your table, and which has jound its || 2 Biteration of those laws, the ancient laws © 
his iron purpose, and his unflinching courage, has, | . Pee Soa, wenn | that kingdom remained. The right to alter the 
tthe head of a few well-trained American troops, || W8Y 1nte the public journals. 1t appears to be, || oooinns ig leduced Get : iple th 
rt ; casei aaa “sg ? || so far as I was able to judge by the reading of it ancient laws was deduced from the principle that 
driven before him powerful armies. Perhaps in || ‘ = = the conquering king had vite et necis potestatem 
telesales neal thee eusmend aihit aimee wail: by the Clerk, but an elongation and defence of the d 4 es oo ’ 
the history c Pp te £ } mincipies eet forth in the »ssave of the 6th Jul an might, therefore, impose such terms as he 
was never more triumphantly exhibited than it || PY'ciples Set forth in the message OF the Oth July. || one think proper 
wes at Buena Vista. Taylor had been advised to || 2!" thoge two menseges are, in my Judgment, a0 In earl ul it had b intained, in th 
full back for safety on Monterey—stripped of some full of error, and they contain propositions so * ae oe alia . Cc ie ae ai ee 
if his best troops—far advanced in the enemy’s startling, so repugnant to the first principles of our lees Been gn d 7 a tel kit por Aencenpha ni ae 
s bes — : 5) ah Ik 
ain wsiahs inne numbering only about four || Constitution, and so subversive of everything that 6 Stee een ee ais “4 es - 
d 0 oe and but one-tenth of them regulars— || 88 hitherto been regarded as settled by the laws || U0" & ame Chri i nian th iar or 
an - —_— “5 . . 7. : ' , y 
; on Peddagiedl Milian tel heemeenen Sie eae the || of nations, that I cannot refrain from noticing some Were repugnant to Caristianity" and tie "we © 
wit : no re - € : upp _ - ~ of their extraordinary positions. it is my belief, God, pees such cases, they said, that ull laws 
ntellizence brought in that Santa Anna, at the ; : : , ; 
head bY eds ~ thousand men was marching || ‘tat by searching all our archives, we can find |) alabioain en 2 at vaes oe ethie di sean 
Cs et , : : rhit. 3 doc 
= inst him; ian he took his vosition in a gorge || DOthing so derogatory to American statesmanship || \) 55 9 wea is . iod i “d aes fivie! 
of t e Sierra Madre, and ieee to peti the as these two public documents, emanating from our || jr . nator aie na ‘ tl ool rs eaideee 
I) k of battle if we desire toknow what thoughts || American cabinet. ‘The mere statement that, in eel ines eer oe aaah me i A a 
ad a dee cna ait oheiet iieialaete ea | the nineteenth century, a civilized country, now | of thi ki a tomcat 2 Se eoeene ° ahd 
ree be took that reapqnaibility, wehave only ta | within our jurisdiction, and subject to our protec- || Seliceld ind 1s reported somewhere, muk, in 
s ’ : . . R sed | . 
ogen a letter written to a friend the evening betore || tion, has, by the act of our President, been reduced Legal gentlemen are also familiar with the great 
. hh toa state of absolute anarchy; that it is now with- ee aX ! 
the battle. Comprehending the danger of his po- es ; case of Campbell & Hall, in which Lord Mans- 
ction. and Ghanaian Chek a aeenh cients muaited.\| Se civil government, and must so remain ull field \ a d on 
bien he commits to writing the wamiainade which Congress shall establish one, is well calculated to : d sadist ae enue i the | dit rane 
eb: : || excite astonishment and produce alarm. Such || Me to the investigation of all the leading ques- 
filled his heart: '| results have not. even in more rude and barbarous || #08 resulung from conquest. It will be remem- 
"yy » . . . = . | , : 5 : 
ron HY ave bse ripped byte Gacernanic ot aage || RBe8s been generally produced by war, and surely || Per2.0n he Island af Grenade, "A capitulateon 
ular truepa, aud reduced in volntonta, and tus stripped, || they ought notto be found in this enlightened age. was ital eonbae a csaieemaions otahe cine 
aud at the merey of the foe, I bave been expected by my || They certainly were not necessary; and, there- | 1563. The Kine | dj ited b r ; 
country W retreat or resign. Bat t shati do neither. teae || fore, they seem to demand the just censure not || Of 1100. se Ang had invited by proclamation 


not lor mysell, but teel deeply for the noble soldiers who are ie: ‘ a settlements in Grenada, and appointed a Governor, 
about luv be sacrificed by their country. We shall stand and only of the American people, buf of all Christen | with power to eall an Assembly to regulate the 


give We bate, relying On a just Providence for a right || dom. Among other strange things, the President 








result.” solemnly makes tuo this House this communication || iim = ale of 44 por ae _ 
Ae od : ili in one of the messages on your table: | 2 ; 
No, sir, he would neither retreat nor resign; he || '" : ° 'y _|| produce of the Island that shouid be shipped; and 
would fight. ‘There flashed forth a great spirit; “The war with Mexico having terminated, the power of || 


. | this was a most equitable duty, because it corre- 
2 . 7 the Executive to establish or to continue temporary civil : qui y y> : 
the battle came; the odds were fearful; but who governments over these territories, Which existed under the |; sponded with the dutics in all the other British Lee- 
could doubt the result when American troops stood laws of uations whilst they were regarded as conquered | ward Islands. It was solemnly decided in this 
In that modern Thermopyle, and in the presence || provinces in ae easy oon m” cancer By their | case, with the approbation of all learned jurists, 
nee ? i i cession té6 the Umted States, Mexicv has no longer any | . : 
pts eine a tga + Pha ce oy power over them, and, until Congress shall act, the iunaint- | at it was not competent for the King under those 
a * 
fantry bore down with the bayonet, or Mexican 


ants will be without au organized government. Should they || circumstances to change the prevailing French 
lancers charged. The spirit of the great leader 


be left in this coudition, coufusion and anarchy will be || laws, after his proclamation appointing a Gov- 
pervaded the men who fought with him, and a sin- It is my purpose, sir, to examine these state- | 


likely to prevail.” ernor with power to convene an Assembly, and 

| that he could not change the French laws in con- 

gle glance of his eye could reanimate a wavering || ments of the President, and to demonstrate that || travention even of the terms of capitulation. It 
coluun. Like Napoleon at the Danube, he held || they exhibit a lamentable lack of statesmanship, || was conceded that, if not contrary to the terms of 
his men under fire because he was exposed to it || and an utter ignorance of the laws of nations, and | capitulation or the treaty of peace, the King had 
himself; aud like him, wherever he rode along the || the theory of our own Constitution. It is laid || the power, as a prerogative of his crown, to alter the 
lites mounted on a white charger, a conspicuous || down, | believe, by every respectable authority, 1 laws of a country conquered by British arms, and 
mark for balls, men would stand and be shot || ancient and modern, as the general rule, that when || thus made a dominion of his kingdom. ‘This 
down; but they would not give way. Of Taylor || one civilized country conquers another, the laws ] royal prerogative right to prescribe new laws, or a 
on that day it may be said, as it has heen said of || in force in the conquered country remain until || new civil government, was held to be not an abso- 
Launes at Montebello, ** he was the rock of that they are abrogated or modified by the conqueror. I lute right, but a right limited to such changes of 
batile-field, around which men stood with a tena- || This, 1 think, is clearly and undoubtedly we rule || the laws as were not contrary to the fundamental 
city which nothing could move. If he had fallen, in of the law of nations. Can it be believed that the || principles of the British consutution. Lord Mans- 

| 





five minutes that battle would have been a rout.’’ || effect of a military conquest is a state of chaos and || field, however, recognized the same principles, 
That batde closed Gen. 'T aylor’s military career, || confusion? To abrogate the laws and destroy tne which were afterwards laid down by our illustrious 
and that battle alone gives him a title to immor- || whole Civil government of a country, and to umke || jurist, Chief Justice Marshall, in the ease of Can- 
ality, His country will now need his services at | new laws and organize a new government suited to || ‘ter, in Ist Peters, that the conquering nation, when 


home; there are other generals to whom she may || the wants and the conditionof a people, necessarily || its conquest was confirmed and completed, might 


commit her armies; there is but one to whom she || require some time for their accomplishment. No || change the laws of the conquered éountry. 
will intrust the Government. | 


| wise and just sovereign would attempt todo such | Sir, by the British constitution, whose deep 
It is a glorious spectacle to see such a man called || acts until his title by conquest was complete and || foundations were laid in feudal times, their King 
to administer the Government: Mprises far above || secure. Is it not flagrantly against every principle | was regarded as the fountain of all honor and ail 
party; he looks into the open.Constitution for his || of justice and natural right to say, that during the || power. To him alone was given the power of 
guide; men of all creeds welcome him, and invoke || deliberations of the conqueror on his new code of | making war and making peace, and when new ac- 
God's biessing upon him in bis great task. Wath || jaws, all civil government is overturned? The || quisitions were gained by conquest, the conquered 
a slight change of words, we may apply to him || conduct of a conquering prince, who would abro- |, country belonged to the King, and he, as the owner 
the celebrated prophecy which hailed the advent | gate the laws and overturn the civil government of | ’ 


= r | of the count right of his crown, had the right 
of a British sovereign whose reign opened under || a conquered province without promulgating new || to abrogate me Sache eu in aeaines wie to 
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make new laws for the conquered country, limited, 
however, by their constitution or the statutes of 
Parliament limiting his prerogative, and also by 
the conditions of the treaty which secured and 
confirmed the conquest. This power he could not 
exercise of himself over a country derived by 
desvent, This power of a British King to make 
laws for his conquered provinces as a prerogative 
of his crown, if I mistake not, flowed or was de- 
rived from the principle that the conqueror had the 
absolute right of life and death over those subdued 
in arms; and that, therefore, if quarter was given 
to the vanquished, it was a matter of mere grace, 
and of course he had the right to impose as con- 
ditions whatever terms he pleased. It was on the 
sume reasoning that it was anciently and in more 
barbarous ages maintained that the conqueror had 
the right of reducing to slavery those whom he 
had conquered, as the condition on which he had 
spared life , 

But, sir, the theory of our Constitution is wide- 


ly different. With us, our President is not the | 


source of all honor and power. He is but the 
mere agent of the great body of the people, in 
whom rests the original source of all power, and 
whose civil government is therefore founded on 
public virtue as its basis. It is to be hoped that 
the President of such a country, to whom alone 
we have not committed either the power of making 
war or making peace, will not be maintained in 
the doctrine, that because he holds the command 
of our armies in time of war, he therefore has the 

ower, a8 soon as he obtains possession of a prov- 
ince by force of arms, flagrante bello, to abrogate 
their laws and throw down their civil government. 
I hope, sir, the great principles of the laws of 
nations are not to be thus trifled with, and that an 
American President will not be countenanced in 
such conduct as will reduce to a state of chaos a 
neighboring province that may fall before our 
arms. There is no diadem on the head of an 
American President; but he has exerted, as I un- 
dersiand these messages, even more of power than 
was ever held by a European monarch in right of 
his crown, They never claimed or exercised the 
right of abrogating all lawand making a new code 
for a city or province, which, in the chances of 
war, they occupied until the war was over. They 
have never regarded themselves invested with this 
title by conquest before the war was closed, by 
treaty of peace or otherwise. Although the word 
**conquer,’’ in its popular acceptation, is consid- 
ered as applicable to the subduing or gaining a 
victory over any antagonist, | do not understand a 
title by conquest to be consummated so long as the 
war continues torage. You may talk about con- 
quering — or conquering a peace, but, as I 
understand the laws of nations, there is no title by 
conquest so long as the opposing nation is in 
existence struggling against her foe. 

When Bonaparte invaded the Russian Empire 
and marched with his victorious troops from city 
to city, and occupied province after province, did 
he oltain a right to the country or a title by con- 
quest?) No! There stood the Emperor of Rus- 
sia in hostile attitude, attempting to resist and 
oppose him. Did he, in the progress made by his 
arms, overturn all civil government, and the rules 
to regulate conduct between man and man? Who 
ever heard of such a pretence? Even when he 
entered and occupied Moscow, he had not obtained 
the r ght of conquest. 

So, when General Taylor entered Matamoros, 
n° one considered him as having obtained title for 
his country. When he stormed Monterey, and, 
with an inferior force, took possession of that 
strongly fortified city, did any one say he had ob- 
tained a title by conquest? I think not. There 
was Mexico sull in arms. She raised another 
well-appointed army, and fought the battle of 
Buena Vista; and there was not then a title by 
conquest, for General Scott had to go with another 
army on another line of operations, and fight many 
hard battles before he was able, in the language of 
the President and his heir apparent, even to “‘con- 
quer a peace,’’ much less to subdue the civil and 
military Government of Mexico. 

Look, sir, at the examples of Ireland, of Ber- 
wick, of Gascony, Calais, Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Grenada, and other places where the right of con- 
quest attached, and you will find, | think, that the 
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‘in right of his crown asa royal prerogative, the 
right to, destroy or — existing civil govern- 


ments, was never asserted tilltafter the treaty of 
— Sir, on this point, the language of Chief 
ustice Marshall is: 


“The usage of the world is, if a nation be not entirely ) 


subdued, to consider the holding of a conquered territory as 
a mere military occupation, until its fate shall be deter- 
mised at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the treaty, the 


acquisition is confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes a | 
part®of the nation to which it is annexed, either on the terms | 


stipulated in the treaty of cession, or on such as_its new 


| master shall impose.”’ 


Our President, it appears, has claimed and ex- 
ercised the right, during the war, to establish civil 
government ‘in New Mexico. The claim ,to this 
»ower he asserts under the laws of nations, whilst 
Now Mexico was regarded as a conquered prov- 
ince in our military occupation. I contend that our 
civil jurisdiction never attached under the laws of 
nations before the treaty of peace was made. The 
President, upon his assumption of power to legis- 
late for this province whilst the war was still raging 
and before its fate had been determined, has, as 
he informs us, destroyed the civil government of 


the province, and established a new civil govern- | 


ment. In his thirst and eagerness for conquest, 
he ,has not been willing to wait till the fate of the 
countries which he had occupied by armed forces 
was determined. In this will be found, in my 
opinion, the source of most of those errors which 
have led him step by step to violate and overturn 
the Constitution of his own country, and violate 
the laws of nations. 

But, sir, when our conquest was secured by the 
treaty, the power of abrogating the Mexican laws 
and establishing a new civil government did not 


'vestin our President. That power belonged to 


the people of the United States, to be exercised by 
their Representatives in Congress assembled. Our 
President usurped the power of opening custom- 


houses and laying taxes upon the commerce of 


the world with Mexico; and he did not stop there. 
The money thus raised by taxes laid by the Pres- 


ident"in the name of the United States, has been | 
expended by the President or his officers in pros- | 
ecuting the war, notwithstanding the provision of | 


our Constitution, that no money shall be drawn 
from the treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. I suppose we will be told 


in due time, that this provision has not been vio- | 


lated, because the money was never placed in the 


treasury of the United States. Sir, this would | 
not be a more remarkable argument than some of | 
those now offered to defend the Executive usurpa- 


tions vag avowed in these messages. 
When England conquered a province or an 
island, and her title was completed and confirmed 


by a treaty of peace, according to the theory of 
_ her Government the fee-simple of. the public do- | 
main of the conquered country vested in the King 
by force of the prerogative of his crown. He 
could not only make laws for it, and levy taxes in 
it for his private use, but he could dispose of the | 
soil by his royal grant. We all remember that | 
many of the proprietary and colonial governments © 


in America, prior to the Revolution, were based on 


this right of the British Crown. Although the 
King had originally claimed New York by dis- 

covery, and had given it by charter to the Duke of 

York, he, during a war, afterwards conquered it 
| from the Dutch, and Charles the Second, electing 
to hold by conquest, changed its civil government 
by granting new letters patent to the Duke of York 
okey this conquest. It cannot be pretended that 
the title of a country conquered by our arms vests 
| in our President; and, if not, then it follows that 

he can neither grant it by letters ae nor levy 
taxes upon it to be used as he p 

assertion of this power by our President woyld put 


eases. Sir, the 


it out of the power of Congress to put an end to 


/any war in which we may be engaged. The 
fathers of our Constitution thought that eens 
i 


of the Congress to withhold supplies placed it in 


| their hands to check, if necessary, the Executive | 
_in the prosecution or continuance of unnecessary 
'wars. But, if these new views of our Cabinet are | 
acquiesced in, there is no check upon the Execu- | 


tive left, so long as he can occupy foreign countries 
and be able to levy on them taxes sufficient to sup- 
rt his armies. He would thus get rid of the 


imit which the Constitution placed upon the | 
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Duncan. 
shall have power to raise and support armies, * but 
| no appropriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than two years.”” So anxious were 
those who formed our Constitution to make effect. 
| ual the check on the power of the President to 
continue wars, that they would not allow Congress 
to vote a beyond the period that the people 
could send new representatives. All this wisdom 
is but foolishness, if the President can strike these 
constitutional provisions dead by seizing foreign 
|| countries and taxing them and using the money 
‘| Sir, our fathers, in all their efforts to separate 
the powers of the purge and the sword, labored in 
vain, if these usurpations shall be tolerated and 
approved. I hope that, far as we may have ad. 
vanced in the session, and pressed as we are with 
important business, the House will not allow such 
doctrines to be avowed and practised upon without 
rebuke. We owe it to ourselves, to our fathers of 
the Revolution, to the cause of civil liberty, to 
| watch the silent and stealthy tread of Executive 
power; and when such usurpations are made 
| manifest, we should, in the spirit of the stout 
Barons of Runnymede, give them a stern rebuke 
and take such measures as will, in future a 
cause the Executive power to flow in its own legit- 
imate channel. 

Weare in no danger of having our liberties over. 
thrown by direct and open force. History teaches 
us that the forms of our Constitution would prob. 
ably long remain after tyranny might in fact have 
trampled over our free institutions. If ever the 
temple of our liberties must fall, (which may God 
avert!) it will be by reason of the silent and regular 
approaches of Executive power, undermining first 
one of its pillars and then another, until it tumbles 
of its own weight. 

But, sir, these same false doctrines into which 
the President was evidently betrayed by his inor- 
dinate thirst for ae and for acquisition of ter- 
ritory, have naturally led him into other enormi- 
ties. When a monarch, with either arbitrary or 
limited powers, conquers a country, and his title 
has béen completed by a treaty of peace, and he 
thus acquires the right of giving new laws to his 
new subjects, the correlative obligation of giving 
| them protection rests upon him. The corrollary 
from which is, they thereby become citizens of his 
| realm and owe to him allegiance. No principle of 
the laws of nations is better settled than this. It 
was formally settled in Calvin’s case. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall says: ** The same act which transfers 
their country transfers the allegiance of those who 
remain in it.”’ It is the lawful allegiance of the 
books, as contradistinguished from natural alle- 
giance. No respectable jurist, it is believed, de- 
nies it. 

But let us see how this has been perverted by 
our President. He takes possession of New Mex- 
ico, and occupies it by force of arms. Whilst the 
war is in progress, and the fate of the provinte still 
uncertain, he abrogates their laws and overturns 
their civil government and establishes another, and 
thereafter the inhabitants who remain are consid- 
ered as bound to allegiance to him, and actually 
proceeded against in his civil and military courts, 
and executed for treason. We have been told, in 
some instances, that they were, during the war, 
compelled to take the oath of allegiance to our 
country. The great error consisted in this, that 
the strong desire for conquest and acquisition, 
which appears to have been the predominating feel- 
ing of our President, induced him to consider his 
title by conquest complete before it was in fact so 
according to the laws of nations. He has, in viola- 
tion of reason and justice, and without authority, 
in fact, overturned the civil government of New 
Mexico, and established another of his own cre- 
ation in its stead; and now when, with exuliation, 
he comes to offer us his bantling, he is struck with 
the reductio ad absurdum to which his own blunders 
have led him. Reckless as have been his usurpa- 
tions, he was not ready to crown them all by 
stating to eee that, apprehending they might 
not understand the principles of civil liberty, he 
had arrogated wi prerogative of a royal crown, 
and legislated for New Mexico, and given to them 
a constitution which would protect their civil 
| rights, and that he had thas saved us all trouble on 
that subject. Modestly apprehending that this 
might be going so far that a dominant party might 








ttle by conquest, which gave toa British King, ij powers of Congress, when it said that ongress ) not be willing to sustain it, under the all-powerful 
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take, a8 the only remaining ground, the position 
that his civil government was only temporary, and 
therefore ceased with the peace; and, as the Mex- 


| to support the President, he was forced to | 


| volves at least the delegation, if not the exercise of 
| legislative power. 

i . . . . ° 

| So, too, as to adjusting tariff laws and imposing 
| duties. What is this but the laying a tax on 


jean power was gone by the treaty, the strange | commerce? And does not that require the exer- 


and monstrous conclusion to which he is brought 
js, that New Mexico is without any civil govern- 
ment, and that anarchy and confusion must prevail 
till, by legislation, we give them a permanent or a 
temporary civil government. Instead of this state | 
of things, the laws and civil government of Mexico 
ht to be found there in full and quiet operation, | 
and should so continue to prevail, in their legiti- | 
mate course, till Congress, upon deliberation, pro- 
vided for their wants and necessities. Is it possi- 


vernment to protect persons and property? That 
there is no judicial power to erforce a contract or | 


redress a tort? Such, [am bound, from the decla- || 
rations of the President, to infer is the condition of || 


things in that unfortunate country, unless, indeed, 
the State of Texas has Kindly interposed in their 
behalf, and given them a civil government. 


On the face of the message just read, the Presi- | 


dent attempts to defend his usurpations upon the | 
authority of Rice’s case, in 4th Wheaton, by | 
making quotations therefrom. The only question | 
there was, whether goods which had been im- | 
- ported into Castine whilst the British held it asa 
fortified place were, after the restoration of the | 
town to us on the peace, subject to American du- 
ties. The question to be decided was considered 
so plain that the court was not only unanimous, 
but said it was not necessary to rely on or cite an 
authorities in support of it. Any person who will 
reflect on it will see that if, whilst the British held 
Castine, they had imported provisions, clothing, 
or other articles for their troops, they could have 
given away or sold the excess, when about to leave | 
the place, without subjecting the things thus sold | 
or given, to American duties. It is too plain to 
need authority or argument to establish ‘it, that 
anything admitted into Castine by the British was | 
not an importation into the United States, within 
the scope of our revenue laws. The passages 
quoted from Judge Story’s opinion may well be 
said to be obiter dicta; to be propositions laid down | 
more broadly than the decision of the case re- 
quired. Chief Justice Marshall agreed to the de- | 
cision; and it is not to be supposed that he intended | 
then to controvert the proposition which he laid 
down in Canter’s case, and which is in almost the 
same words he reasserted in Boyle’s case,.in 9th 


| 





Cranch, when he said: ‘ Although acquisitions | They are claiming for their President the right || ate on this floor, the inquiry, what should be the 


‘made during war are not considered as permanent | 
‘until confirmed by treaty, yet to every commer- | 
‘cial and belligerent purpose they are consider- | 


hs as part of the domain of the conqueror,”? | 


But it is strange that the President did not per- || 


ceive that the very opinion of Judge Story, from 
which he quotes, would condemn his acts, instead 
of justifying them. Concede to him that the mo- 





ment he occupied New Mexico, California, or || 


Vera Cruz, that they were to be regarded as part 
of our domain, belonging to us as conquerors: the 
consequence would clearly be, that under our Con- 
stitution the President could exercise no legislative 
powers over them. All legislative power over our 
whole domain is granted to Congress. A qualified 
veto, it is true, is given him as a conservative 
power, and to check improvident legislation. The 

uestion is then presented, whether the repeal of 
the laws of a conquered country, and the making 
new civil governments, and the making of tariffs, 
and collection of duties on goods imported into our 
country, are or are not the exercise of legislative 
faculties? To my mind it is clear that t ey are. 
In what, I ask, does a civil government consist, but 
in prescribing rules for the civil conduct of its sub- 
Jects? In potiticak society every individual surren- 
ders a portion of his natural rights to procure, in 
lieu thereof, certain civil rights, for instance: it is 
the natural right of every man to defend or prose- 
cute his rights by his own strong arm; but in po- 
litical society he surrenders those natural rights, 
and obtains the civil right of being protected, and 
having his wrongs redressed, b the civil govern- 
ment under which he lives. The prescribing the 


law for the government of the civil conduct’ of 
individuals is plooeis a legislative function. The 
organization of civi 


60 


government, to my mind in- 


‘| quest, may, by the powers of his crown, a 


|| tria, and other monarchies, the people rising and | 


cise of legislative power? To my mind it is clearly 


|| so. Itis nota military contribution, but a rule of 


civil conduct. No one is by it bound to contrib- 


| ute. It operates not alone on the enemy. The 


| citizen or the stranger is left free to import and 
pay the duty or not. It is essentially a mere tax 
laid on commerce, and is universally recognized 
as a tax. No one will deny the military right of 
| a conquering commander, in time of war, to quar- 


i duc lective: Moxios these to na ekeundash civil || ter on the enemy, and to levy military contribu- 
e ized civil | 


tions to support his army, as a mitigation of the 
hardships that would result from seizing such pri- 
vate property as may be necessary for the support 
|ofhisarmy. But these are clearly distinguishable 
from the ordinary legislative power of laying taxes 


on commerce, or on real estate, or on chattels. || 


| No one will doubt the right of a military com- 
mander, on taking a city or province of his enemy, 
to exclude the introduction of contraband goods, 
or any other importations, in his discretion. In 
such a case, a British King, treating it as a con- 


| taxes upon its commerce. Not so, I apprehend, 
with our President. In the Castine case, just 
_ cited, the British King levied duties on the goods 
imported. But surely the President cannot intend 
to rely on that to establish right on his part to levy 


| crown. If itis a part of our domain, all legislative | 


| not be forgotten, that a British King originally | 
possessed the legislative, executive, and even judi- | 

| cial power. He presided over his courts, and dis- 
pensed justice in person. He possessed plenary | 

| legislative powers, and the constitutions of Eng- | 


‘| land are but concessions, which have been, ste 


| by step, extorted from the crown in favor of civil 


liberty. He still holds an absolute veto on the || 
| acts of his Lords and Commons, and all his laws 


at this day are the King’s acts in Parliament. 
It is strange, when we see in Prussia, in Aus- | 


| demanding constitutions or concessions in favor of 
| civil liberty from those whose rule was founded | 
| on the divine right of Kings, that the so-called 

| Democratic party of the United States should be | 
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| cise all the military power given to him by the 
laws military. Whenever he assumes legislative 

| power it is usurpation. ‘ 

Sir, | have, for want of time, passed over the 
| Propositions that our count:y was reluctantly en- 
| gaged in this war in the necessary defence of our 
| national honor, and that the territories ceded to us 
| constitute full indemnity for all past injuries and 
the costs of this war; and that the brilliant achieve- 
ments of our gallant officers and saldiers in this 
| war constitute the cabalistic security for the future, 
which have been so often repeated as to have become 
stereotyped, and therefore must have a place in 
| every message. I have passed by the recommend- 
| ation to double the force of the old army wiffle it 
| professes to reduce it to what it was before the 

war. I have not stopped to notice, as it deserves, 
| the change of tone as to the efficiency of volun- 
teers as compared with regular troops. I have 
passed by the alarming agitation of the slavery 
question which these conquests have thrown upon 
jus. I have purposely avoided a comment on the 
| contradictions which exist between this and other 
| messages, or upon the exhibits of this message 
which have not yet been read to us or placed in 


| 


| 
| our hands, and thus far I have been considering 


| the subject altogether independently of the claim, 
right, or jurisdiction of Texas over any part of 
| this country. ; 

| Bur, sir, the argument against those enormous 
| strides of Executive power assumes an a fortiort 


| shape when we come to consider that all these vio- 


|| duties in Mexico. The cases would be similar if || lations of social order and social duty have actually 
| he were entitled to the prerogatives of the British || taken place within the sovereignty of one of the 


| States of this Union. The President tells us it is 


|| power over it belongs alone to Congress. Let it || his opinion that the place in which he has exerted 


these arbitrary powers is within the State of Tex- 
| as—a State which was admitted into our Union 
| with all the rights, powers, and privileges of the 

Old Thirteen. What would be said, sir, if the 
| President, under any conjuncture, should, with 
| military force, oceupy a county of South Carolina 
| or Massachusetts, destroy all civil government in 
it, and, after reducing everything to chaos and an- 
|archy, ask Congress to legislate a new code for 
‘such county within the jurisdiction of either of 
those chivalric and venerated States? Sir, the 
usurpations that brought the head of Charles to 
| the block were not half so monstrous; and yet we 
| bear all this, in the very licentiousness of liberty, 
| because we feel that we are free. : : 
| I respectfully suggest, for the consideration of 


‘| found struggling for high prerogative power. || those with whom it is my good fortune to coéper- 


to overthrow and to set up civil governments, || measure of our rebuke for a case like that which 
| and to lay taxes, or regulate tariffs within our do- || is now presented, and whether such proceedings 
| main. ‘| as these lawless usurpations of power demand, 
| This power over a conquered country, as a part || would have a better chance for calm and dignified 
of his original legislative powé¥s, remains in a || deliberation at our next session, after the exciting 
| British King, only because no limitation as to con- || questions that now engross the public mind shall 
| quered countries has been placed upon his prerog- || have been disposed of by the people? For one, I 
ative rights; all the concessions which have been || make, at least, my solemn protest against these 
| extorted from him applied only to the subjects of || dangerous proceedings, and will hold myself ready, 
| his realm; and hence he can exercise these powers || either at this session, or the proper time, firmly and 
| on conquest. But once exercised, the country | boldly to vindicate the Constitution against these 
| becomes part of his dominion; and thereafter the j unparalleled outrages. , : 3 
| concessions which form the British constitution When Louisiana was admitted into our Union, 
| apply, and he can only legislate for them in Par- | her civil government and laws were allowed to 
liament. || remain, and.such was the case under Mr. Monroe 
| The old Republican party feared that the pow- } in reSard to Florida. When General Jaskson was 
| ers of the President and of Congress were too | sent with the treaty under the great seal of Spain 
: and therefore they planted themselves in || to take possession, with the high powers of the 


opposition to encroachments. The old Federal | Intendant General of Cuba, he did not abrogate 
party feared the powers of the President and of | the existing laws or civil government. It has been 
Congress were too weak, and were therefore for | reserved for an Administration, boasting of its 


strengthening them. The Whig party now are | Democracy, to level everything, to overturn every~- 
all whare the Whigs were long before our Rev- || thing, and bring a large portion of a sovereign 
olution, struggling against the insidious march of || State of this Union into a state of anarchy. Sir, 
prerogative power; and it is a little curious that || this, I take it, is going a bow-shot ahead of Dorr- 
those who call themselves Democrats should be || ism, or of the ateliers nationaur of France. The 
contending for an enlargement of Executive pow- | wild spirit of Democracy, degenerated into Jaco- 
ers, and for conceding to an American President i binism in its worst days, cannot, in my poor judg- 
those powers which a British King can only exer- || ment, outstrip the achievements of our President 
cise, because his crown happens not to have been || over civil liberty which these messages exhibit; 
sliorn of them, as to his enemies. '| for he presents to us and to the civilized world the 

The President is himself bound by the rules and | strange spectacle of a civilized and Christian peo- 
articles of war. The military laws are themselves | ple, and they, too, within the jurisdiction of one 
the creature of the legislative power, and the Presi- | of our sovereign States, being by his acts reduced 
dent being deprived of legislative power, cannot | to a state of anarchy. I hope, sir, this House 
repeal or abolish them under our Constitution. As | wili not allow such a precedent to stand without 
the head of the army and chief executive, he can | condemnation, and that it will not finally lay aside 


prosecute an offensive or defensive war, and exer- \| these messages without vindicating the principles 
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ay 
of civil liberty which they have so wantonly out- | 


ed. | ties as had been presented in reference to the Maine 
Allow me now to say a few words in relation || boundary; and that the United States was to have 


to the position in which Texas stands to a part of || 
the territory referred to in these messages. And || 
here let me add that I cannot agree with my hon- || 
orable friend from Ohio [Mr. Vinton} in denoun- | 
cing the President for having expressed his opinion 
as to the effect of the treaty of peace on the title 
of Texas. Ido not see that any exception can be | 
taken to the expression of the opinion of the Pres- | 
ident, or any officer of this Government, or any | 
private person, as to the legal effect of the legisla- 
tion of thiscountry. The President has but given 
his construction of the annexation resolutions 
passed by Congress and the late treaty. L fear, 
sir, that there is good foundation for the opinion 
which he has given us. Indeed, I incline to the 
opinion that the conclusion to which he has come 
as to the mere right of ‘Texas will, on careful ex- 
amination, be found to be correct and sound, 

I was, I believe, the first person that ever ad- 
dressed a public meeting in favor of an effort to 
have Texas introduced into our Union. But I did 
not advocate it upon the terms and in the mode 
that it was accomplished by the Democratic party. 
In April, 1836, a large popular assembly in Louis- | 
ville, on my motion, resolved, ‘* that if in our nego- 
‘tiations with Mexico, the President could add 
‘ Texas to our Union on any reasonable terms sat- 
‘ isfactory to Mexico, and consistent with the honor 
‘and the interest of Texas, such a course on the | 
‘part of our Government would meet our entire 
‘approbation.”? Our Constitution has wisely de- 
posited the power and the right of making contracts 
with foreign Governments (which is strictly neither | 
an executive nor a legislative power) in the hands 
of the President, with the approbation of two-thirds 
of the Senate. 

Two modes of annexation were proposed: one 
by mere resolution, and the other by treaty. To 
the former serious and well-founded objections | 
were taken, both as to the constitutional power and | 
the terms in which the proposition was couched. | 
By adding the latter as an alternative mode, the 
resolutions were passed. It was emphatically a 
Democratic measure, passed by the Democratic || 
party in both Houses. Only three Whigs voted | 
for it in the Senate, and a very small number in 
this House. It was hurried on with headlong, 
headstrong purpose, in obedience to the high be- 
hests of the Democratic party. The deed was 
done, whether for good or for evil; and for its ac- 
complishment in the mode it was carried out, the 
Democratic party are justly accountable. 

Upon examining those resolutions proposing to 
Texas terms upon which she might be annexed, | 
it will be found on their face that Texas had laid || 
claim to some territory which she had not reduced | 
to actual possession. I am not about to inflict on 
this House a dissertation on the geography of | 
Texas, or the march of the army to the Rio | 
Grande. But these resolutions show on their face 
that between the contracting parties, some dis- || 
putes as to her boundary by foreign governments 
were anticipated. Now, it 1s clear that these terms 
were introduced in reference to Mexico and the | 
Mexican States; for on the east and north we 
owned the coterminous territory ourselves, and, 
therefore, it was understood that there were=dis- | 
putes between Texas aad the Mexican States as 
to her western and northwestern boundary. The 
United States proposed, as one of the terms, that | 
Texas ‘* shall also retain all the vacant and unap- | 
propriated lands lying within its limits,”’ subject to 


the reservation of a power by the United States for | have been relieved from the entangling and alarm- 


** the adjustment by this Government of all questions | 
of boundary that may arise with other governments.’? || 


The United States having, by the treaty as made, || transferred with the expectation that they were to 
put it out of the power of any foreign Government || be at liberty in due process of time to form a new 
to raise any question as to the boundary of Texas, || State. And lo! they find that they are, by the 
it would seem that we gannot dispute the bound- || manner in which the whole matter has been con- 
|| trived,a part of Texas, and bound so to remain till 

Here Mr. Vinton interposed, and suggested || Texas shall assent to the formation of a new State 
that Texas was admitted, not by any specified || north of 36° 


= as claimed by her. 


limits, but that the annexation had admitted only 

the territory that belonged to Texas. ] 
Ladmit ao Texas was not guarantied any spe- | 

eific boundary and that we admitted only what | 


| territory enough to make hereafter two States; and 


be no doubt that 
cluded; and I will go further, and say, that I have 


|| duced to anarchy by the -President, would now, 








United States were not to have any such difficul- | 





the power of adjusting the disputes which might | 
arise with any foreign governments as to that 
boundary. It is, nevertheless, clear, on the face 
of these resolutions, that Texas claimed a bound- 
ary which was known by both parties to be sub- || 


| ject to Saeete And here, sir, permit me to ask | 


how the United States was to adjust that disputed || 
boundary? Between independent sovereign nations || 
there are but two modes of adjusting their dis- || 
utes. One is by reason, the other by the sword. 
The President tried the former and failed. By our | 
Constitution the latter can only be resorted to by 
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these messages abound, I find much cause of alarm 
and much to deplore. These things ought not to 
be so. Texas, as she has been made to exist } 

operation of the treaty, is greatly too large. She 
has been given, and we cannot escape from it with. 
out her consent, a territory that I am Satisfied 
was not when she was admitted properly included 
within and rightfully belonging to her. And we 
are in actual danger of civil commotion unless 
these subjects shall be handled with prudence and 
care. It becomes the duty of American statesmen 
to examine and ponder on these things with deep 
solicitude. If ‘Texas shall, Shylock like, demand 
her bond, the question with me will not be, whether 
I would have done the things which have produced 


Congress, in which body is vested the war-making || these conflicts, but whether in hac federa veni? 


power. It follows as a corollary, thatifin sucha | 


Sir, there is but one remedy for these evils that 


case the appeal to force was made by the President, || I can see, and from that there is much ground for 


it was in violation of his constitutional duties. 


| 


hope. It is, that our newly-acquired State of Texas 


Whether the resort to force as to this territory, || ary possess those enlarged, and patriotic, and |ib- 


declared on the face of the annexation resolutions | era 


to be disputed, was a step taken by our President 
or by Mexico, I will not stop here to investigate. 
The point to which my argument leads me is this: 
The parties having understood and agreed that 
Texas claimed a boundary which was disputed, 
not with us, but with some foreign nation or na- 


tions, that we agreed to admit her, not according 


to the boundary claimed, but with the boundary | 
that might be found to belong to her; and that we 
should have the power of adjusting what did be- 
long to her. Now, when the United States has 
by her treaty, in the shape in which that treaty 
was negotiated, silenced all disputes with any 
foreign Government, is she not estopped to deny | 
the boundary as claimed by Texas? 

{Here Mr. Bayry suggested the reference to the 
Missouri compromise line. ] 

Yes, sir, it stands conceded on the face of these | 
resolutions that Texas claimed north of 36° 30’ 


express stipulations are made in the contract of | 
annexation as to these two States thereafter to be 
made with the assent of Texas; and yet it is clear 
that Texas had no inhabitants, no actual pedis | 
possessio, as far north as that Missouri compromise | 
line. This shows conclusively that it was clearly 
in the contemplation of the parties to this contract 
that Texas was to hold this land claimed by her | 
north of 36° 30’, if, in the adjustment of her bound- | 
ary with foreign Governments, the claim of such 
foreign Governments thereto could be silenced or 
quieted. Mark the fact, that there was no reser- 
vation of a power on the part of Congress to settle | 
any dispute between the United States and the | 
State of Texas. It would have been subversive | 
of every one’s idea of justice to permit one party , 
to a dispute to become the arbiter of that dispute. | 
The United States never asked, Texas never con- | 


sented to, any such terms. It is, therefore, idle || 
to talk about the power of Congress by legislation | 


to determine that question. 
This matter might have been satisfactorily ad- | 
justed with prudence and foresight. By making 
atreaty adjusting first the boundary between Texas | 
and Mexico, settling what was properly included | 
within and rightfully belonged to Texas, there can | 
exas would have been con- 
no doubt that the United States in making such a | 
treaty, would have acted justly, in settling with | 
Mexico the boundary of what rightfully belonged | 


views which animated Virginia, when, to pro- 
| mote the general welfare, and relieve her sister 
States from jealousy and discord, she made to the 
| United States a cession of all her territories north. 
| west of the Ohio river. Texas, under the eXistiag 
| state of things, owes it to herself and to the gener. 
| ous sympathy which she received during her rey- 
| olutionary struggle from ali parts of the United 
| States, to approach this subject with comprehen- 
| sive and liberal views. She owes it to the peace 
| of that Union, of which she is an honored and 





| valued member, to take the course which the peace 


of the whole country demands. And the United 
| States should, as an atonement for all her errors 
{and blunders in these matters, resulting from the 
_ short-sightedness of her statesmen, be prepared and 


|| ready to yield any just equivalents that might be 


| required to accomplish such important results. 

y hour is just expiring, and I cannot take up 
| and discuss any other questions presented by these 
| messages, and I therefore resign the floor. 
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OF.NEW YORK, 
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| The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having 
under consideration the bill organizing a Government in the 

| Territory of Oregon : 


| Mr. CONGER addressed the committee as fol- 
: lows: 

| Mr. Cuairman: Were it not for some pecuiiar, 
| interesting, and 1 might add, somewhat exciting 
| circumstances which now, for the first time, exist 
'in the history of our Government, the bill now 
under consideration could hardly have been the 
subject of debate in this House. Were it not for 





| the feeling of concern and intense anxiety that 


everywhere prevail in the minds of the people 
throughout the whole extent of this Union upona 
question really but collaterally involved in this 


response with the Representatives of the people 
on this floor—it would have passed sub silentio, 
without debate, and without opposition. The 
general object and purpose of the bill is to furnish 
to the people of Oregon a temporary government. 
This, so far from being objected to, I believe is on 


to Texas, so as to exclude New Mexicoaltogether. | all hands thought to be proper and necessary, de- 


And. then the United States would have been com- 
petent to purchase New Mexico, and we should 


j 
i 
| 
| 


bill—a feeling that finds a faithful and becoming 


manded alike by the condition of tHat people and 
the duty which this Government owes them. 
Since the settlement of the question with Great 





_ ing questions which are now presented. The citi- || Britain which has given us the exclusive posses- 


zens of New Mexico have had their allegiance | sion and control of that country, that people have 


30’. New Mexico, haying been re- 


but for the controlling power of this Union, take 


‘| been struggling on in great embarrassment and 


\| difficulty, without the protection of law, save such 
| as they have themselves established for their own 
safety, until they have become impatient of delay. 
They now have a right to expect that we will give 
| them a government with such powers as shall bet- 
ter secure them in the enjoyment of their rights. 


| It is not objected that this bill comes short of this, 


and yet it is opposed, and the discussion upon it 





up arms rather than submit to the jurisdiction of | 
Tous. to which she has been subjected by the 


was properly included within and rightfully be- |, unparalleled statesmanship of this Democratic Ad- 


longed to Texas. It was a fundamental proposi- || ministration. 


tion of the whole centract of anngxation, that the ‘' 


In the midst of the congratulations with which 


has been so far anticipated that several gentlemen 
have spoken upon it out of order, if, indeed, it can 
be regarded out of order in this House, when a 


i particular bill is ander consideration, to discuss 


another and different one. The bill contains a pro- 
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yision which inhibits slavery in that Territory, | 
and therefore it is that it is opposed, | 
The real question, Mr. Chairman, in the discus- || 
sion of this bill, is, shall we prohibit, in terms, the 
extension of slavery over the free soil of Oregon? 
Upon this question I discharge no irksome duty in | 
rticipating in the discussion. I should be alike 
untrue to my own sympathies, and unworthy the 
confidence of a constituency whose voice I utter, | 
and whose wishes I obey, in standing forth in this | 
presence to-day the uncompromising opponent of 
slavery extension, were I to fail, as [ am best able, 
to make that voice heard. The ground upon which 
the bill has, in form, been opposed, is, that Con- || 
ress has no power to legislate for the Territories; 
at least this ground has been taken in the opposi- 
tion, not, however, as is supposed, out of hostility 
to anything contained in it, save the restriction || 
against slavery; and were it not for that restric- 
tion, it is fair to presume that it would not be |! 
opposed on that or any other ground. To defeat | 
the effort to prohibit slavery in the Territories by 
legal enactment, it is contended that Congress can- 
not legislate at all for them, though nobody pre- 
tends to oppose this bill for any other reason than 
that it contains this provision against slavery. It 
is well understood that the very men who deny 
the power of Congress to legislate for the Terri- 
tories, in order to make their arguments against 
legislating for the prohibition of slavery, are in 
favor of Congress establishing temporary govern- 
ments over them, with powers extending to all 
rightful subjects of legislation consistent with the 
Constitution. This marked inconsistency but be- | 
trays the weakness and fallacy of the argument. 
Besides, it is believed that this objection would 
never have been raised against this bill were it not 
that there is other territory lying further South, || 
and more naturally fitted for slavery, wherein its | 
prohibition is to be resisted with an energy and 
determination wonderfully in contrast with the con- 
ditien of things which slavery invariably produces, || 
but which can find no justification in any benefit 
that can result from its existence there or elsewhere. 
It appears, therefore, that discussion upon this bill 
is but the precursor of a contest that is to come— 
nay, that has already commenced in the other end | 











of this Capitol. 

A variety of propositions have been asserted by 
those who maintain that Congress have no power 
to exclude slavery from the Territories. It js 
contended by some that the Constitution gives no 
power to legislate at all; other gentlemen maintain 
that the legislative power of Congress is confined 
to legislation in regard to the public lands of the 
territory, and does not extend to persons. An- 
other proposition admits that Congress have exclu- 
sive power to legislate, even for persons, but insists 
that the power is so far limited as not to embrace 
slavery. Still another doctrine claims that slavery 
exists by authority of the Constitution, and can- 
not, therefore, be prohibited by law. I take issue 
with gentlemen on each and all these propositions, 
while I maintain, and shall attempt to show, that 
slavery is not yet paramount to all law, or beyond 
the reach of prohibition in the Territories over 
which this Government has the rights of sover- 
eignty. 

Of the last potent", which asserts that sla- 
very is carried with the Constitution wherever it 
extends, | wish merely to remark, that a more 
monstrous doctrine, of all absurdities the most pre- 
posterous and absurd, libellous of the fair fame of 
the authors of that instrument, abhorrent to the 
principles of this Government, which has the germ 
of its existence in that spirit of a noble ancestry, 
the fathers of the Revolution, in which they de- 
clared that ** all men are created free and equal,” 
was never put forth. Sir, has it come to this, that 
this new reading of the Constitution is to be adopted 
to diffuse slavery over the whole territo-y of this 
Government? Is it true that we cannot, by treaty, 
or otherwise, obtain a foot of territory anywhere 
without simultaneously establishing there, perma- 
nently and forever, a loathsome system of human 
slavery? For the honor of my country I rejoice 
that we have no such Constitution as that. ‘The 
argument used to sustain this proposition assumes 
slaves to be recognized as property in the Consti- 
tution, I — that they are so recognized, or can 
be so regarded. The titution treats them as 
“persona held to service or laber’’—persons en- 








titled to representation on this floor; but nowhere 


does it transform these persons, who are constitu- | 


very is recognized so far as that ‘*no person held 
‘to service or labor in one State, under the laws 


| ‘thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


| ents of gentlemen who contend for this doctrine, | 


| into chattels and merchandise. I admit that sla- | 
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all. [fone man avails himself of that right, another 
may. But the latter not only may not choose to 
do so, but he contends that slavery is injurious 


| and destructive to,both their individual and gen- 


‘quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 


* charged from such service or labor, but shall be 
‘delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 


of the Constitution itself is evidence clear and in- 


|| diputable, that that instrument does not recognize 


slaves as property. If they are property, where- 


| fore the necessity of this provision for their recap- 


ture? If they are property, why could they not 


| be reclainged like other property, wherever they 


might be? If they are property, how does the 
master lose title to them whenever he takes them 
into a neighboring State, where the same Consti- 
tution is operative, but where there are no local 


| laws that allow one man to own service and labor 


in another? If they are property in the ordinary, 
commercial constitutional sense, they would be 


| property wherever the Constitution has a legal 
| existence, 


| as property, is alike property in New York and | 


Whatever the Constitution recognizes 


Virginia—in a free as in a slave State. If the 
Constitution recognizes slaves as property—mere 


| merchandise—in Virginia, no law of New York 


can deprive the master of holding that property 
when he shall come into that State with it. If 


they are property, why are they not subject to the | 


same‘laws as other property? There is no provi- 
sion in the Constitution in favor 6f delivering up 
other property that shall escape from one State to 
another: nor has it ever been held that other prop- 
erty, taken from one State into another, goes from 
under the control of the owner, and becomes lost 
to him, with no law that allows him to hold it. 


| Yet such is the case with slaves. «As soon as they 


are taken, voluntarily by their masters, into a State 
where there is no law creating slavery, so soon 
they become free, forever, and no law will allow 
the master to hold them Sir, this doctrine is ob- 
jectionable, offensive, odious—and I trust I may 
be allowed to say it without giving offence to gen- 
tlemen on this floor. [ cannot but characterize it 
in strong language, the strongest of which is in- 
sufficient to express the abhorrence in which it 
should be held by every friend of the Constitution, 
for I cannot forget that this is a Republic called 
into existence by a struggle for liberty, by a resist- 
ance to oppression, by such an opposition to 


tyranny as men imbued with enlarged ideas of 


| service or labor may be due;”’ and this provision | 


eral interests, and should not, therefore, be admit- 
ted atall. If admitted, an injury is inflicted on the 
latter; if not admitted, the former is deprived of 
what he regards as a benefit. How, then, are 
these twenty millions of people to decide this 
question? The majority must settle it through 
their representatives on this floor. Congress, by 
their legislative action, is to do, for the people of 
the States, what they, in, their primary capacity, 
cannot do, If the interest in this territory is a 


| corporate interest, then it must, upon well estab- 


lished principles, be controlled and managed by 
the majority of the owners, Sir, nothing is more 


| fallacious than that the inhibition of slavery de- 
| stroys that equality of rights and privileges which 


I admit exists in reference to this territory. If 
slavery is admitted, it is admitted, not for the 
slave States alone, but for the free as well. If 
admitted, is it not admitted for the benefit of all 
alike? And, if excluded, will it be said that it 
denies any right to the people of the slave States 
that it does not also deny alike to the free? If 
excluded, is it not excluded for the benefit of all? 
Sir, I deny that the people of the slave States have 


-any higher immunities, rights, and privileges, 


under this common Government of ours, than are 


conferred upon the people of the free States. 


| mind at a glance. 


The proposition that asserts that the power of 
Congress is limited to legislation for the public 
lands, very naturally falls within the scope of dis- 
cussion on the question as to the general power of 
Congress to legislate for the Territories; and | now 
propose to discuss that question. Has Congress: 
the power to legislate for the Territories? 1 main- 
tain that they have; and that that power is plenary, 


‘including all subjects of legislation to the extent 


that the power can exist ina State. The neces- 
sity of this power is so obvious as to strike the 
The idea that a Government 
has power to hold and possess territory, by virtue 


_ of its sovereignty, and no power to govern it, is a 
| manifest absurdity. I know it is doubted by many 


| 
| 


j 


that the Constitution gives power to acquire terri- 
tory; but, without stopping to discuss this ques- 
tion, I would remark, that this eens? is estab- 
lished by too high and numerous precedents to be 
now denied. If, then, we can acquire territory— 
if the Government has the capacity, by virtue of 
its sovereignty, to purchase territory, or acquire 
it by treaty, or conquest, as the case may be— 


freedom could alone make. I cannot forget that || shall it be denied that this same Government has 
this Constitution is one under which we boast of || ( 
liberty; and I cannot believe it insures freedom and || govern that territory? What does the Govern- 
protection to one portion of the American people, || ment get; or, if gentlemen please, what do the 


while it consigns to chains and eternal bondage 
another. It is a doctrine that cannot stand the test 
of scrutiny, nor sustain the propesition of which 
it forms the ground-work. - 
But we are told that Congress has no power to 
exclude slavery from the Territories; that though 
they may legislate on every other subject, they 
cannot touch slavery. This is a startling propo- 
sition. The argument by which it is supported is 
substantially this: the Territories are the common 
property, not of this Government, but of all the 
people of the United States, who have equal rights 
and privileges there. Congress has no power to 
interfere with these rights, and cannot therefore 
forbid those who choose in- holding slaves; to do 
so would be to deny that equality of right which 
is claimed, and exclude slaveholders from the en- 
joyment of this property. The Territories have 
also been likened to corporate property, which is 
to be enjoyed by all the owners in equal right. 
These arguments, Mr. Chairman, fall far short 
of sustaining the proposition. They are fallacious, 
and will not bear investigation. That the Terri- 
tories are*the common property of the whole peo- 
le Ladmit; but how is this property to be enjoyed, 
ow controlled, how governed? Clearly, by the 
people. But how are they to act? Through their 
representatives on this floor. They must havea 
governmentand laws, in order to enjoy their prop- 
erty, and through that government they have a 
right to prescribe the mode in which it shall be 
enjoyed. But how are they to agree? Their in- 
tereats and privileges, though equal, are diversified. 


| 
| 


power, as an incident to the right to acquire, to 


people get, when the Government obtains title to 
a Tormnery? Is it not something more than the 
mere title to land regarded as property ? It obtains 
both soil and dominion—all power and sovereign- 
ty oyer it. In the case of cession of lands by the 
States to the General Government, the States con- 
veyed, in express terms, all “right, title, and 
claim,’* which the State had to the “ sovereignty 
and territory” of those lands, while they made it 
acondition that the United States should imme- 
diately assume the government over the territory 
ceded, When territory is acquired by treaty, the 
ceding power conveys to the other full sovereignty 
and power, as well as all right, title, and claim to 
the property therein. In the tase of pereern ae 
uired by conquest—a mode of acquisition which 
igressing for the purpose, I desire to say is as 
foreign to the objects as it is dangerous to the 
existence of this Government—when resistance 
ceases, and the conquered yields up the posses- 
sion, the same title, power, end dominion are 
transferred to the conqueror. And yet it is said 
that Congress, by whose action the territory is 
acquired, has no power to govern it! 
ut not alone on the necessity of the power, as 
an incident to the right to acquire, do rely. f 
confidently maintain that this power is conferred 
in express terms by the Constitution, and is found 
in the second paragraph of the third section of the 
4th article, which is as follows: 


“The ess shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and feapecting, the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States, 
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That the words “rules and regulations,’’ as here | 
weed, are synonymous with the word law, will | 
hardly be doubted, But it is said that the clause 
was only intended to give Congress power to sell 
the public lands, and make all, needful laws re- 
specting them, as well as other public property; 
that the word terrifory means nothing more than 
lands, regarded as the propefty of the United 
States. [ cannot agree to this construction, nor 
can I believe that any fair eriticism of the language 
or phraseology will authorize it. The word terri- | 
tory, a8 almost universally used, implies not merely | 
land, but something in addition—lands and sov- 
ereignty. So insthis case. When properly ana- 


lyzed, therefore, it means, in other language, that || the owner, through cessions, of a large extent of 
|| territory, but it was known that other States would 
Inj. || 

Jni- | 


Congress shall havé power to dispose of the pub- 
lic lands and other property belonging to the ( 

ted States, and also to make all needful laws 
respecting the territory of the United States; the | 
word territory being understood in its proper and | 
more extensive sense. If this was not the inten- | 
tioh, nor the meaning which it was intended the 

word should bear, why was this word used in 

preference to the plain, simple, definite word land, 

the meaning of which could not be mistaken? If 

the framers of the Constitution had intended to 

confer upon Congress no other power than to 

make all needful laws respecting the public lands, 

why did they not say that, and only that? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show, both by | 
the levislative action of Congress and by cotempo- | 
raneous expositions, a full recognition of this | 
power as conferred by the clause to which I have 
referred, even extending to legislation for the pro- 
hibition of slavery. Previous to the formation of | 
the Constitution, cession of lands had been made | 
to the Federal Government by States; and as early 
a3 1784, a temporary government was established 
in the Northwest Territory ceded by Virginia, and 
now incladed in the States of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Hlinois, and Wisconsin. At the time of 
the organization of such government, an effort, in | 
which Mr. Jetferson was a prominent actor, was | 
made to exclude slavery from that territory by | 
legal enactment. To this end, the committee in 
Congress who reported the plan of a government, 
composed of Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia, Chase, of 
Maryland, Spaight, of North Carolina, embodied 
in their report, and submitted the following pro- | 
vision: 

“That after the year 1800, of the Christian era, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the | 
said States, than in punishment of crimes whereof the party | 
shall have been convicted to have been personally guilty.” 

This provision was struck out, on the question 
being taken, though against the vote of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. In 1787, while the Convention which framed 
the Constitution was in session, Congress repealed 
the law of 1784, and established a new govern- | 
ment, with enlarged powers and more extensive | 
jurisdiction over that territory. That ordinance, 
so called, declared, that for 

«Extending the fundamental principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, | 
their laws, and constitutions are erected, and to fix and es- 
tablish these principles as the basis of all laws, constitutions, | 
and governments, which forever hereafter shall be formed | 
in the said territory; to provide also for the establishment | 
of States and permanent government therein, and for their | 
admission to a share in the Federal councils on an equal | 
footing With the original States, at as early periods as may | 
be consistent with the general interest, itis hereby ordained | 
and declared, that the following articles shall be considered 
as articles of compact between the original States and the | 

; 
| 





people and States tn the said territory, and forever remain || 


unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit.’ 
Ta * . * * + . 

* Arr. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the punish- 
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| precedents found in the legislation a ee 1 one under which this power is claimed, he a. 
| 


|| the people of this Union. 


| therefore, of so framing the Constitution as to | 


| but were not reported back. The Committee of | 


|| for the admission of new States; and when this 


ment of crimes, Whereof the party shall have been duly con- || 


victed.”’ 


Here, then, was legislation, almost unlimited in 
the extent of its objects, and actually prohibiting 
slavery, assumed over that then slave territory. 


This ordinance was adopted with but one dissent- _In remarking upon the first paragraph of the sec- 
ing voice, and that came not from a State that now || tion which provides for the admission of States, in 
denies the power of Congress to prohibit the exist- || the Federalist, he says: 





ence of slavery in the Territories; it came from m 


own Empire State, that now stands upo ; . || this important subject. The eventual establishment of new 
P j a _— | States seems to have been overlooked by the compilers of 
the || that instrument. We have seen the inconvenience of this 


tion where the Old Dominion then stood. 
reasons that governed Mr. Yates, in giving 


have been his opinions, and that of other men in |, 
that State at that time, New York is now with the ! 


oe | Madison, Morris, Hamilton, King, and Johnson, 
‘This is the last article of that ordinance. The || ; , 
others prescribe the powers of the Government. || now stands in the Constitution. 





action of the Government from that day down to | 
the present moment. While she stands by all the 

compromises of the Constitution, she claims for | 
herself now, as was claimed by Virginia, and | 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and Georgia, | 


in 1787, the right to mingle her sympathies and |) 
efforts, with those of sister States, in prohibiting, | 


forever, the extension of that blight of national 
prosperity and individual happiness, that curse 
which demoralizes and destroys the best element 
of social order—slavery—over the now free soil of | 


And, sir, not only had the Government become 


also thereafter make cessions. The gecessity, 
confer upon the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment authority to pee the rights of the people 
of the territories, by establishing such laws or | 
government as might be necessary for that pur- | 
pose, as well as to ‘*make all needful rules and | 
regulations’ respecting the lands, must have been 
suggested to the reflection of the Convention; par- | 
ticularly so since Mr. Madison, who was a mem- | 


ber of that Convention, had doubted the power of || 


Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, to | 
legislate for the territories, as had been done in 
providing a government for the Northwest Terri- 
tory, by the law of 1784, and again by the ordi- 
nance of 1787. Upon this subject he thus speaks 








Conger. 


| required by considerations similar to those which 
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says: 

“This is a er of great ; 
by asetieetione slatiter those sian - soeesione 
of the former.’? . 

Were it not, Mr. Chairman, that men of abilir 
—lawyerg and jurists—now deny the precedent ag 
well as the law which have been accumulating for 
| half a century, I should not fear contradiction in 
| saying, that Mr. Madison here admits, distinct| . 
| that all necessary a to the end of legislation 
| for the territories had been conferred upon Con- 
| gress. He contended that Congress, under the 
| Confederation, had no power to form new States, 


} 
| 
} 
| 


|| nor to rescribe the conditions on which such 


States should be admitted. He here says the new 
| system has supplied the defect. He contended that 
| Congress, under the Confederation, had no power 
| to erect we governments, or to appoint officers 
| for them. e says of the clause, “ the Congress 
| shall have power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory ,’” 

that it is a power of very great importance, and 


show the propriety of the clause which supplied 
the defect as to forming new States. The very 
language which he uses shows that he understood 
it to supply some defect that existed under the Con- 
, federation, and that, too, in a particular in which 
| Congress had assumed authority not granted, 

But there is other evidence, Mr. Chairman, that 
_it-was supposed this power had been conferred. 


in the Federalist: | As I have already shown, it was doubted that there 


“We may calculate, therefore, that a rich and fertile || 


was any authority under the Articles of Confedera- 


country, of an area equal to the inhabited extent of the tion to organize the government northwest of the 


United States, will soon become a national stock. They 
have begun to render it productive. Congress have under- | 


taken to do more ; they have proceeded to form new States; | 


to erect temporary governments; to appoint officers for 
them; and to prescribe the conditions on which such States | 
shall be admitted into the Confederacy. All this has been | 
done, and done without the least color of constitutional 
authority.”’ ° 


| Ohio; and, therefore, it was thought necessary, at 
| the first session of Congress under the new Consti- 
| tution, to ratify and confirm and make valid the 
law by which that government was organized; and 


| 
| Congress did, on the 7th of August, 1789, ratify 
| 





With such opinions it would have been strange, 
indeed, if Mr. Madison had been unmindful of the 
necessity of conferring upon Congress, by certain 
grant of the Constitution, the necessary authority 
to do, in future, what had already been done by 
Congress without authority, especially since there 
was to be greater necessity for action on this ques- 
tion than had before existed. That he was not 
thus unmindfal, the Journals of the Convention 
show; for, on the 18th of August, 1787, he sub- 
mitted, in order to be referred to the Committee of 
Detail, the following powers, as propér to be added, 
with others, to those of the General Legislature : 


“Ist. To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the | 
United States. ‘ 

“9d. To institute temporary governments for new States 
arising therein.” | 


These propositions were accordingly referred, | 


Detail had, on the 6th of August, reported a form 


of a constitution, the 17th article of which hen ahs 


article was taken up for consideration, on the 30th 
of August, an amendment was moved by the addi- 
tion of another paragraph, which was evidently 
intended to embrace all the powers proposed to 
be conferred in both propositions of Mr. Madison. 
That amendment was as follows: : 

“The Legislature shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States.” 

The amendment was adopted, and the subject 
referred to a committee appointed to “ revise the 
style of, and arrange the articles which had been 
agreed to,’? which committee, composed of Mr. 





reported the article as it was finally adopted and 
Not only this, but Mr. Madison, after the for- 


mation of the Constitution, recognizes the exist- 
ence of this power as conferred by this clause. 


“In the Articles of Confederation no provision is found on 


: a nega- || omission, and the assumption of power into which Congress 
tive vote, I am not informed; but whatever micht || have been led by it. With great propriety, therefore, has the 
~: || new system supplied the defect.” 


In relation to the second paragraph, which is the 


|| It must consequently be under the dominion and jurisdic- 
| 


it, by the joint coéperation of Mr. Madison and 
| several aakone: who were also members of the 
| Convention. ee did not understand that power 

was given in the Constitution to legislate for the 
Territories, why pass this law ratifying the old 
one? It could be of no validity if that power was 
not contained in it, since it would be but the legis- 
| lation of a body equally without the requisite au- 
| thority as the Congress that originally passed the 
| ordinance. In any event, this action is to be taken 


| in confirmation of the power to the full extent of 
| inhibiting slavery. 

| But further, sir. In 1790 Congress passed a law, 
| accepting a cession of the claims of North Carolina 
| to that territory now embraced in the State of Ten- 
'nessee. The act passed by the General Assembly 
| of North Carolina making the deed of cession, re- 
'cognizes the power of Congress to legislate, and 
| that, too, on r subject of slavery, as the follow- 
| ing clause will show: ‘ 


“The said Congress shall, at the same time, assume the 
government of the said ceded territory, which they shall ex- 
| ecute in manner similar to that which they support in the 
territory west of the Ohio; shall protect the inhabitants 
against enemies, and shall never bar or deprive them of any 
| privileges whictthe people in the territory west of the Ohio 
| enjoy: Provided aways, That no regulations made, or to be 
| made by Congress shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 


| There is other high authority on this subject 

| found in the opinion of approved writers on the 

| Constitution, in the uniform legislation of Congress 

| and the decisions of the Judiciary. Story remarks 
that— 


«As the General Governinent possesses the right to ac- 
| quire territory either by treaty or conquest, it would seem 
| to follow, as aninevitable consequence, that it possesses 
| the power to govern what it has so acquired. The territory 
| does not, when so Ss become entitled to self-govern- 


ment, and it is not subject to the jurisdiction of any State. 





at all.” 

“No one has ever doulted the authority of Congress to 
erect territorial governments within the territory of the Uni- 
ted States, under the language of the clause, ‘to make all 

| needful rales and regulations.’ Indeed, with the ordinance 
of 1787 in the very view of the framers, as well as the people 
| 


tion of the Union, or it would be without any government 


of the States, it is impossible to doubt that such a power 
was deemed indispensable to the purposes of the cession 
made by the States.”’ 

“The power of Congress over the public territory is 
clearly exclusive and universal, and their legislation is sub- 
ject to no control, but is absolute and unlimited, unless so 
far as it is affected by stipulations in the sessions, or by the 
cucmaenene Gerard under which any part of it bas been set- 
tled.”’ 


| 
| Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, speak- 
ing of the various Congressional regulations that 
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have been made in the Territories, says it woul | 
seem | received a government, and the laws then in force 

«That Congress have supreme power in the government || in Mississippi, one of which prohibited the intro- 
ofthem, depending on the exercise of their sound discretion.” | duction of slaves, were made the laws of that Ter- 

Rawle, on the Constitution, says: |ritory. In 1819, a government was given to Ar- 

« Congress has always been considered as entitled to reg- || kansas, with powers similar to Missouri. In 1820, 
ulate, not only the form of government of the Territory, but 
also to reserve to themselves the approbation or rejection of 
such laws as may be passed by the legislative power which 
they may establish. These laws are considered as ema- 
yating from the United States.” 


Sergeant, on Constitutional Law, says: 

«The power of governing and of legislating for a territory 
is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and to 
hold territory. Moreover, under this section [art. 4, see. 3} 
Congress possessed and exercised the absolute and undis- 
puted power of governing and Jegislating for the Territories 
erected in Louisiana after its purchase.”’ 


Numerous judicial decisions, both of State and 
the United States Supreme Court, have been made 
in confirmation of this power. In the case of 
Merry vs. Chexnaider, which was decided in 1830 
in the supreme court of Louisiana, 8 Martin’s Re- 
ports, the Court, in delivering their opinion, say: 


“The plaintiff sues in this action to recover his freedom ; 
and from the evidence on record is clearly entitled to it. He 
was born in the Nerthwestern Territory since the enact- 
ment of Congress, in 1787, of the ordinance for the govern- 
mentof that country, according to the 6th article of which 
there could be therein neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude. This ordinance fixed forever the character of the 
population in the region over which it is extended, and 
takes away all foundation from the claim set up in this in- 
stance by the defendant. The act of cession by Virginia || 
did not deprive Congress of the power to make such a reg- 
ulation. 

“Jt is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed, that the 
judgment of the district court be affirmed with costs.” 





|| prohibited in the Territory north of 36° 30°. 

| 1822, Florida received a government, which also 

|| prohibited the importation of slaves. In 1836, a 

|, government, which prohibited slavery, was given 

_to Wisconsin. In 1838, a similar government was 

, given to Iowa. 

So much, sir, for the precedents. Such are the 
authorities, That they are numerous and respect- 
able will be admitted; conclusive they must be to 
all except those who repudiate all authority, pre- 

| cedent, and adjudication, however high, to set up 

|| their own judgment and wisdom in opposition. 

Here are the solemn acts of Congress, running 

| si 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 


through half a century, and approved in succes- 
| sion by Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
| Monroe, Jackson, and Van Buren, all based upon 


the power now denied to exist in the Constitution, 


| very, and in several its existence forever prohib- 
ited by express terms! 
acknowledged the power by recommending the 
organization of a government in Oregon, and re- 
cently by urging the same thing for the newlv-ac- 
quired Mexican territory. General Cass, too, now 
the candidate of the Democratic party for Presi- 
; dent, until recently has not seemed to doubt this 
| pow®, For many years he held the office of Gov- 


This case concedes the power to exclude slavery ernor of the Territory of Michigan, a position 
T 


from the Territories. The following cases, de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
are also in point: 

“The power given in the clause [to make needful rules 
and regulations} is of the most plenary kind. Rules and 
regulations respecting the territery of the United States: 
they necessarily confer complete jurisdiction. It was ne- 
cessary to confer it without limitation, to enable the new 
government to redeem the pledge given to the old in relation 
to the formation and powers of the new States.”—The 
Cherokee Nation vs. The State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 44. 

“The term ‘territory,’ as here used, is merely descriptive 
of one kind of property, and is equivalent to the word 
‘Jands ;? and Congress has the same power over it as over 
any other property belonging to the United States; and this 
power is vested in Congress without limitation, and has been 
cousidered the foundation upon which the territorial gov- 
ernments rest. In the case of McCulloch vs. the State of 
Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 422, the Chief Justice,in giving the 
opinion of the court, speaking of this article and the powers 
of Congress growing out of it, applies it to the territorial gov- 
ernment, and says all admit their constitutionality. And. 
again: In the case of the American Insurance Company vs. 
Canter, 1 corey 542, in speaking of the cession of Florida 
under the treaty with Spain, he says that Florida, until she 
shall become a ae nee to. be a territory of the Uni- 
ted States, governed by virtue of that clause in the Consti- 
tution which empowers Congress to make all needful rules 
and regulatiens respecting the territory or other property 
of the United States.’’—T'he United States vs. Gratiot et al., 
14 Peters. 

“ Perhaps the power of governing the territory belonging to 
the United States, which has not, by becoming a State, ac- 
quired the means of self-government, may result necessarily 
from the fact that it is not within the jurisdiction of any par- 
ticular State, andis within the power and jurisdiction of the 
United States. The right to govern may be the inevitable 
consequence of the right to acquire territory. Whichever 
may be the source whence the power is derived, its posses- 
sion is unquestioned.”’—Ch. J. Marshull, the American In- 
surance Co. vs. Cunter, 1 Peters, 542. 


Without multiplying the decisions of the high- 
est tribunal known to our laws,1I propose simply to 
allude to the legislation of Congress on this ques- 
tion. We have been going on, legislating for the 
Territories, prohibiting slavery in some, curbing 
and restraining it in others, claiming the right to 
do both or either as we might choose, from the 
organization éf the Government to the present 
ume, all not only without complaint, but with no 
suspicion that we were transcending our powers! 
In the organization of a temporary gorecemeet in 
the Mississippi Territory in 1798, the importation 
of slaves was prohibited, though Congress, under 
the Constitution, could not such laws as ap- 
plicable to the States until bos, In 1800, a terri- 
torial government, prohibiting slavery, was given 
to Indiana. In 1804, Louisiana was divided into 
two Territories, and governmentsestablished which 
prohibited the introduction of slaves, except un- 
der certain circumstances. In 1805, Michigan was 

iven a government, which also inhibited slavery. 
n 1809 the same was done with Illinois. In 1812, 
Missouri was given a government, but with no 


which, it can hardly be supposed, he would have 
taken had he doubted the power of Congress to 
pass the laws which it was his duty to see execu- 





the United States, in urging the propriety of ter- 
minating the joint occupancy of Oregon, he re- 
marked: 

*< If we do not provide the people of Oregon a government, 
they will provide one themselves. I take it forgranted that 
we shall give the notice recommended by the President, for, 





government, or with an impracticable one.” 


The evidence is also conclusive, that in 1846, 
when the Wilmot proviso, which looked towards 


territory as might be acquired, came into the 
that the opportunity to vote in favor of it was 


not say sincere, friend of the proposition to pro- 
hibit, by legislation, by pains and penalties, slavery 
from being carried on to free soil. Upon this sub- 
ject I desire to produce the evidence of a gentleman 
belonging to the Democratic party. It is the evi- 
dence of Mr, Rathbun, of New York, my prede- 
cessor on this floor. Itis found in a public speech 
made by that gentleman a few months since, and 
before General Cass had received his nomination. 
Mr. R. says: 


“‘ Mr. President, I know very well the views and feelin 


gs 
of that Senator in the month of August, 1846. 


I learned 
them from his own fips. On the day that Congress adjourned, 


up to the adjournmentof the Senate, on the Wilmot proviso 
. 1 met the Senator at the railroad depdt in Washington, an 
rode near to him, and conversed freely with him between 
that place and Baltimore. The Senator appeared somewhat 
excited; spoke freely and with a good deal of energy upon 
the subject of the proviso. He stated to me that ever 
northern Democratic Senator had agreed to vote for it, an 
but for Mr. Davis’s speech, he would have voted for it. 


> 
He 
said repeatedly that he regretted very much that he could 
not have recorded his vote for it before the adjournment. I 
expressed as much regret ashe did, but not precisely for the 
samereason. I desired the record—he the popular applause. 
He said he never regretted anything more than the failure to 


dent, continued to be his language all the way to Michigan, 
as I understand.”? 


of a change on this subject, was found opposed to 
the measure, Mr. R. goes on to say: 


*¢ About two weeks previous to the vote which was taken 
on eae I met in the streets of Washington a gentle- 
man of distinction from one of the slave States, now a Sen- 
ator in Congress, who inquired of me what I thought of 
General Cass? My reply was, very little. ‘Will he do as 
he agrees?’ he asked. I answered him, that that depended 
in my opinion, altogether upon the consideration. ‘Well, 
said he, ‘if he should promise to vote against the 


iso 
‘upon the ground that the South are to support asa 


| prohibition against slavery. In 1817, Alabama | 


| in admitting Missouri into the Union, slavery was | 
In | 


if we do not, we shall leave the people of Oregon without a | 


legislation fer the prohibition of slavery in such | 
Senate, he was warmly in its favor, and indignant || 


defeated. Then there was no more active, I will | 


and at the time that Senator Davis, of Massachusetts, spoke, | 


| 


After some remarks going to show that, at the 
next session, General Cass, from giving indication | 


record the votes of Senators. Indeed, sir, this was the prin-. 
‘cipal topic of conversation to Baltimore. This, Mr. Presi- 
| 
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the most of them containing restraints upon sla- | 


Mr. Polk has repeatedly | 


| 
{ 
} 


it 

| 

/ 
| 





| 


j 


| 





| ciples of the Constitution. 


| 
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| against the proviso, and also voted against it, 


this subject: 
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‘candidate for the Presidency, do you believe he would do 
‘so?? T told him there was no doubt about it; upon that 
consideration he was as sure as death, and IT thought he 


might, if he wished; throw in the hanging of a few northera 
men in addition.” 


On the first day of March, 1847, the bill appro- 
riating three mitlions of dollars to place in the 
ands of the President, for the purpose of enabling 
him to make a peace with Mexico, being under 
consideration in the Senate, Mr. Upham, of Ver- 


/ mont, moved the proviso as an amendment to the 


bill, and thereupon General Cass made a speech 
In 
his speech he said: 

T shall vote against this proviso, because— 

“Ist. The present is no proper time for the introduction 


| into the country, and into Congress, of an exciting topic, 
| tending to divide us, when our united exertions are neces- 


sary to prosecute the existing war. 

2d. It will be quite in season to provide for the govern- 
ment of territory, not yet acquired from foreign countries, 
after we shall have obtained it.”? 

Here it will be seen, that his opposition is not 
placed upon constitutional grounds; nor does he in- 
timate one word about the want of authority in 
Congress to legislate for the territory that might 
be acquired, and that tod in the prohibition of sla- 
very. But he regarded it as * premature” and 
inopportune. From that moment he has frater- 
nized with the apologists and advocates of slavery. 
From that moment he has been regarded as a 


| traitor to the cause of freedom, and at the moment 


his apostacy was becomingly rebuked on the floor 
of the Senate by a Senator who commented on 
this change of opinion with much plainness, and 
called upon him for the reasons for that change. 
Then, there was not, 


upon to “explain,” so much * noise and confusion 
that he could not make himself understood,” and 


ted. So late as December, 1845, in the Senate of || though the anxiety for an ‘explanation’? was 


equally great, none was attempted. 

But the **explanation”’ was finally made. Early 
in the present session, and in season that he might 
have all the advantages of the effort to aid him in 
his aspirations for the Presidency, he made a letter 
to a Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee, the occasion for 

iving his views or this question at some length. 
He therein opens the discussion by saying that a 
«Great change has been going on in the public mind upon 


|| this subject—in my own as well as others; and that doubts 
| are resolving themselves into convictions, that the 


rinciple 
it invotves should be kept out of the National Legislature,’’ 


From this, he goes on to deny that Congress 


| have any power to legislate for the Territories on 
‘this question, and he attempts to reason himself 


into the belief that he has here found ground upon 
which he can stand. He concludes by saying— 


“ Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exeretse of any jurisdic- 
tion by Congress over the matter; and | am in favor of leavin 
to the people of any territory which may be hereufter cequir 
the right to regulate it for a under the geferal prin- 

ecause— 

“1. I do not see in the Constilution eny grant of the requisite 
powers to Congress,” &c. 


Here I leave him with the allies of slavery. To 


| their kindly care he has committed himself, pledged 


to their interests and institutions, pledged to slavery 
and ready to do its bidding—I will not say on any 
terms, for he may in this but follow his instinct. 
Mr. Chairman, if Congress has the power to 
exclude slavery, as I think I have succeeded in 
showing, should that power be exercised? I main- 
tain that it should, and that for the plain, humane, 


‘| and patriotic reason that it is an evil, and that its 
| extension over that territory would be one of the 
| greatest calamities that could befall its 
|The testimony of southern men—slaveholders— 
‘furnishes all that need be said as to the evils of 
this institution, if anything is needed in corrobo- 
| ration of the observation of every man who has 
"ever seen its operation. Mr. Jefferson, of whom 
| it has been said, as it seemed to me, boastingly 


eople. 


and exultingly, by certain gentlemen on this floor, 
that he was a slaveholder, in his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, holds the following language in relation to 
, 


“There must, doubtless, bé an unhappy influence upon 


| the manners of our peuple produced by the existence of sla- 
| core among us. The whole commerce between master and 


slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, 
the most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degra- 
ding submission on the other. Our children see this, and 
learn to imitate it. * * * * * The parent storms, the 
child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the 
same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein 
to the worst of passions, and thus nursed, and 
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daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with | 
odious peculiarities. The man mu-t be a prodigy whe can 


stances. And with what execration should the statesman || 


be loaded who, permitting one-half of the citizens thus to | a people prosperous and happy, to prevent its ex- | 


trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into des- 
pots and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one | 

rt and the amor patrie of the other. For if a stave can | 
cave a country in this world, it nust be any other in prefer- | 


; 
| 
evanishment of the human race, or eutail hisown miserable || 
condition on the endless generations proceeding from him. 4! 
With the morals of the people, their industry is also de- |) 
stroyed. For ina warm climate no man will labor for himself | 
who can make another labor forhim. This is 40 true that, of || 
the proprietors of slaves a very small proportion indeed are 
ever seen to labor, And can the liberties ofa nation be thought } 
secure When we have removed their only firm basis, a con- |! 
viction in the minds of the people that their liberties are the | 
gift of God?—that they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath? Indeed, [ tremble for my country when I reflect | 
that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever; that, 
considering numbers, nature, and natural means, only a rev- 
olution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situations is || 
among possible events; that it may become probable by su- 
pernaturalinterferenee. The Almighty lias no attribute that 
can take sides with us in such a contest.” 


ence to thatin which he is born to live and labor for another; 
in which he must.lock up the faculties of his nature, con- 
tribute, as far as depends on his individual endeavors, to the 


I love to quote Virginia authority on this subject, | 


and I will therefore call attention to the following || 
extract of a speech in the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, made in 1832 by James McDowell, thena 
member of that House, subsequentiy Governor of 
the State, and now a member on this floor: 


«“ Who, sir, that looks at this property as a legislator, and | 
marks its effect upon our national advance, but weeps over | 
it as the worst of patrimonies? Who that looks at this un- 
happy bondage of an unhappy people in the midst of our 
society, and thinks of its incidents and its issues, but weeps 
over it as acurse upon him who inflicts, as upon him who | 
suffers it? * * * * Slavery has come down to us from 
our fathers, and the question now is, shall we, in turn, hand 
it over to our children? Hand itover to them aggravated in 
every attribute of evil?) Shall we perpetuate the calamity 
we deplore, and become to posterity the objects, not of kind- 
ness, butofcursing? * * * * If gentlemen do not see 
nor feel the evil of slavery whilst this Federal Unton lasts, 
they will see and feel it when it is gone; they will see and |! 
suffer it then in a magnitude of desolating power, to which || 
the ‘pestilence that walketh at noonday’ would be a bless- 
ing—to which the malaria that is now threatening extinction 
to the ‘ Eternal City,’ as the proud one of the Pontiffs and 
the Cwsars is called, Would be as refreshing and as balmy as |) 
the first breath of Spring to the chamber of disease. * koe || 
It bas been frankly and unequivocally declared, from the 
very commencement of this debate, by the most decided 
enemies of abolition themselves, as well as others, that this 
property is an ‘evil’—that it is a dangerous property. Yes, 
sir, so dangerous -has it been represented to be, even by 
those who desire to retain it, that we have been reproached 
for speaking of it otherwise than in fire-side whispers; re- 
proached for entertaining debate upon it in this Hall; and the 
discussion of it with open doors, and to the general ear, has 
been charged upon us asa climax of rashness and folly which 
threatens issues of calamity to our country.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Believing all this, have we not a right to expect 
the aid of the honorable gentleman in forbidding the || 
extension of such an evil? 

Mr. Marshall, also a member of the House of 
Delegates of that State, said: 

«“ Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because it is ruin- 
ous to the whites, retards improvements, roots out an indus- 
trious population, banishes the yeomanry of the country, 
deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment and support. The evil ad- 
mits of no remedy. [tis increasing, and will continue to || 
increase, until the whole country will become inundated || 
with one black wave, covering its whole extent, with a few || 
white faces here and there floating on the surface. There 

| 
| 


is no diversity of occupation—no incentive to enterprise. 
Labor of every species is disreputable, because pertormed 
mostly by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages 
almost everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the 
eountry marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless popu- 
lation, who have no interest in the soil, aad care not how 
much it is impoverished. Public improvements are negiect- 
ed, and the entire continent does not present a region for 
which nature has done so much and art so little.” 


Mr. Garland also held-the following language: 

“The evils of slavery have again and again been pre- 
sented in bold relief to the notice of the House. It requires 
no aid from the imagination to describe them. They are 
both seen and felt; seen in the ruin of our best hopes; felt || 
in the degrading oppression by which the swelling energies 
of our State are kept down. Like a pestilence it has swept 


over our land, withering and blighting whatever it breathed 
upan. 


Like testimony on this subject might be multi- 
plied to almost any extent, but enough. 

I now propose, sir, t¢ make some comparison 
between the free and slave States, for the single 
purpose of showing that slavery is an incubus on | 
the growth and prosperity of a country. This | 
view of the case seems eminently proper; for if 
slavery is that calamity, to give it no harsher term, 
that most slaveholders themselves acknowledge it, | 
it becomes us, as philanthropists and patriots, as | 


i 
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friends of humanity, desirous of the advance of 
retain his manners and morals undepraved by such circum- every portion of our extended country in wealth, 


| was 1,049,458. 


ed to $29,585,866. 


| above the expenses, were $265,449; in Massachu- | 


| olina $141,141, and in Maryland $52,095. These | 


| gentleman from South Carolina, who holds a seat 


| labor. { 
I have been reared, with whom I have, in common, 


| in the legal profession—wherever it is, and in 
whatever capacity—whether as principal or em- 
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knowledge, science, and everything that can make | 


| 


tension, as we would a pestilence that carries death, | 


| honorable gentleman is pleased to call menial ser- 


vices. I make no comparison between the North 


| and the South, nor doI refer to the condition of 


1 
| 


i} 


things in the slave States for any purpose of jn. 
vidious reproach to the South. Nothing has Sel 


and sorrow, and anguish, and agony in its train. | further from my purpose than to taunt that section 


Slavery is a serious obstacle and discouragement | 
to the productive industry of a country. To such | 


a degree is it opposed to the very system upon || of slavery. 


which individual and national prosperity is based, | 
that it greatly retards the settlement of a State by | 
excluding, almost as with bars and bolts, the free 
white population who would gladly seek the soil 
and climate of the genial South. he more rapid 
increase of population in the free States, as well as 
their greater amount of productive industry, is | 





attributable to the fact that slavery does not, as in | 


other States, prey upon their vitals. Contrast 


| Ohio with Kentucky. 


Ohio was admitted into the Union in 1802. She 
has about 40,000 square miles, and a population 
of 1,800,000, with annual products of industry esti- 
mated at $65,000,000. 

Kentucky came into the Union in 1792, and has 
an area of about the same extent, with a popula- 
tion of only 800,000, and annual products esti- 
mated at less than $40,000,000. | 

Virginia has 65,000 square miles, and a popula- | 
tion of 1,270,000. In 1820 she had a population 
of 1,065,379. Her annual produets are now esti- 
mated at about $77,000,000. In 1820 her exports 
of domestic produce were $4,549,137; in 1844, 
$2,923,238; in 1846, $3 528,963. 

Pennsylvania has 46,000 square miles, @ith a 
population of 2,125,000. In 1820 her population 
Her annual products are not less 
than $132,000,000. In 1820 her exports of do- 


| mestic produce were $2,948,879; in 1844, $3,265,- 


027; in 1846, $4,157,918. 

New York has about 20,000 square miles less | 
than Virginia, while her population is more than 
double. In 1810 Virginia had the most inhabit- 
ants; and even jn 1820 New York had but little 
rising of 300,000 more than Virginia. In 1846 the 
exports of domestic prof@uce of New York amount- | 


Look also at some of the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and see where are the heaviest drains 
upon the treasury, and from which States are real- 
ized the least revenue. Take the receipts and 
expenditures in the Post Office Department during 
the last year. The receipts in New York, over and 


setts the excess of receipts amount to $110,809; in | 
Pennsylvania to $96,764; in Virginia the expenses | 
were $100,323 beyond the receipts; in North Car- 


three free States contribute to this department 
$473,022, after paying expenses; while the three | 
slave States run it in debt to the amount of 
$293,559. 

1 desire, sir, in this connection, and on this occa- | 
sion, to notice a remark which a distinguished | 





in the other end of this Capitol, is reported to have 
made in the Senate a few days ago. Mr. Catnoun 
is reported to have said that he rejoiced that south- 
ern white men were too proud to brush hats and 
boots, and they would not do it. I allude to this 


for the reason that it indicates what I regard as | 
one of the most obnoxious features of slavery— 
| that which leads the white race to despise honest 


Sir, I rejoice that the people among whom 


labored for such support as humble though honest 
labor will bring—for whose employment, whether 
in the field, the work-shop, the counting-house, or 


ployer in making a hat, or servant in brushing 


_ one—whether as boot-maker in making a boot, or 
_ boot-black in brushing one—I have every respect 


and admiration—I say I rejoice that this people 


_ are not too proud to do any honest work that hon- 
_ est men may have to do; for I see in ita principal 


cause for that prosperity, enterprise, and success- 
ful progress in all that can distinguish a people, 
which has marked their history; and I would not 
that their habits and notions should be changed. 
They are above the pore of those who are too 


proud for the employment by which they pros 
and they ask for no slaves to perform what this 


i} 


i 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


of the Union with any inferiority; nor would jt 
become me to read its people a homily on the evils 
I have made allusion to these matters 
for the sole purpose of an argument against the 


extension of this institution. You of the South 


have it among you. I claim for the North no 
right to interfere with it in any of the States where 
it may now exist. It is yours. If you regard jt 
a blessing, enjoy it. When you shall think, as 
we now do, that it is a curse to you, yours will be 
the duty and responsibility to get rid of it. I de. 
precate any interference that shall disturb you in 


the full control of it under your local laws. But, 


| Sooner than it shall pass, I would 


| 





on the question of extending it into the free terrj- 
tory of the Union, where we have rights and inter- 
ests, as joint owners with you of the soil, we must, 
we will be heard. 

In conclusion, I desire, sir, to make a single re- 
mark in reference to the famous compromise bil] 
reported in the Senate, and now before that bod 
for discussion. So far as that bill, in its provisions 
upon the subject of slavery in the several Territo- 
ries is supposed to present terms upon which that 
question can be settled acceptably to the people of 
the North, it is a weak and unsuccessful device— 
a fraud which they will repudiate with scorn. It 
is a concession and compromise for slavery but 
illy disguised; and I desire to say in advance, that 
in case it comes into this House, as I suppose it 
will, and speedily, too, I shall oppose it with a 
determination to make every sacrifice for its defeat, 
not only see 
those Territories without a government, but sur- 
rendered to Mexico. Entertaining this view, } 
await the occasion that shall be proper for enter- 
ing more at large into this question. 
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July 25, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and having under consideration the bill to 
establish the Territorial Government of Oregon— 


Mr. HARRIS said: ; 

Mr. Cuainman: When this bill was last before 
the committee, my object in seeking the floor was 
to reply to the remarks whieh had just fallen from 
my friend and colleague, (Mr. Hrvxrarp,] relative 
to the purposes and conduct of the war with Mex- 
ico. The bill proposes the enactment of that prin- 
ciple of restriction which now so fearfully agitates 
the public mind; and which, while it degrades the 
State, which has honored us alike, threatens the 
very integrity of the Union itself. Against this 
measure of wrong and injustice I had hoped to 
have had his codperation. But, slighting this 
question of paramount dignity, he was pleased to 
expend his hour in a bitter and acrimonious par- 
tisan attack upon the Chief Executive of the 
Union, and the measures adopted by him in the 
management of the war. 

Since then our Mexican relations have changed. 
The blessings of peace are once more restored to 
the belligerent parties, and the successful termina- 
tion of the war, with all its gratifying results, 
affords ample vindication of the wisdom, foresight, 
and prudence of the Administration. And al- 
though it is not wy design minutely to follow my 
colleague through his remarks é at that time, 
still, his reiteration of some of the charges on yes- 
terday, and the respect I entertain for him, will 
aed permit me to let him pass altogether unno- 
ticed ? 

To make the President the responsible author 
of this war, which the Whig party, with such 
singular unanimity, have denounced as ‘‘ uncon- 
stitutional and unjust,” the gentleman, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, charged that “the President, in 


ordering the army to a position on the Rio Grande, 


clearly usu wers not conferred on him by 
the rion! Sir, it is not denied that the 
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was in dispute between the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico. The very relation in 
which it stood to us implied, at least, a color of 
title inus. Representing, as did the President, the 
whole American people, he was bound to regard 


| catalogue of tyrants and monsters who have afflicted | 


no imagined prospect of political advantage, should | 
| make us unmindful of the truth of history. 


and the laws of nations—it was otherwise deter- || ment of that public confidence he has so rich 
mined. Neither, sir, is it denied, that every meas- | won, and that vindication which impartial history 
ure of conciliation was attempted on the part of | always bestows, both upon the motives and the 
the President, and by Mexico rejected with every | conduct of public men. 
demonstration of contumely and insult. Added || I will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to the con- | 
to this, it is admitted ‘‘that there were hostile | sideration of the important subject embraced in the 
threats and warlike demonstrations on the part of |; bill upon your table. We are but just extricated 
Mexico”’ towards this nation. In the face of these i from the war in which, for the last two years, we 
admitted facts and obvious principles, [ ask, does || have been involyed—a war which, although it has | 
it not savor of the very extremity of partisan pre- || acted as a heavy drain upon our resources, both of | 
judice to charge the President with an act of || treasure and of blood, has, at the same time, been | 
“ ysurpation,’’ when, by the very Constitution he fruitful in all those results which augment the sum | 
has sworn to support, he is bound to call out the || of a nation’s power and glory. By the treaty of | 
army and navy to ‘* repel invasion ?”’ peace concluded with Mexico, more than eighteen | 
Something may be pardoned to the unreflecting || hundred thousand square miles of territory have | 
prejudices which spring up in periods of high party | been added to the public domain of the 
excitement; and just conclusions must not always | States. In addition to this, we already own the 
be counted on from plain premises. But justice | vast territory of Oregon, for which this bill pro- | 
to the character of a publie man for consistency | poses to establish a government; thus embracing 
would seem to require at his hands something like || an extent of territory running throd&h seventeen 
uniformity of opinion upon the same subjects, || degrees of latitude, along the Pacific coast. This 
especially when he enters the lists as a public || extensive region, in itself an empire, has been 
accuser. I call the attention of the committee to || achieved by the common enterprise, treasure, and | 
my colleague’s opinion, as expressed on this sub- |, blood, of all the Union; and is, therefore, of right, 
ject in a speech delivered by him during the last || the confmon inheritance of every American citizen. 
session of the 29th Congress: || Embracing within its range every variety of soil 
«“ What is the object of the present war? The inviolahilit | and climate known to the north temperate zone, it 
of our soi!, and the redress of past wrongs. Whenever Mex- || is naturally adapted to the successful culture and 
nag yee — aes Sten htind ae 1 progaccon of most of those great staples which 
only to hold what we have obtained, but to make, if neces- | ee augmented the power and wealth of this 
sary to the attainment of these objects, still stronger demon- || Confederacy; while, on this new theatre, the me- 
strations.”” | chanic arts will find ample range, and inviting 
In that speech nothing is said to qualify, in any | inducements for the profitable exercise of skill and 
respect, the truthful and patriotic statements thus || ingenuity. This vast region, thus acquired, and 
uoted. And is it so, that the eastern bank of the || thus calling to its bosom the energy and enterprise 
rave was ‘our soil,” when, with hostile banners, | f our citizens, is to be peopled under the auspises | 
the armies of Mexico crossed it in eighteen hun- || of our Government, and those principles of equality | 
dred and forty-six? Was it our soil that she | in which it was founded. cond 
“violated?” And if so, how can the gentleman, || | The duty now devolves upon us of giving to 
in justice either to the President or himself, now "| these immense acquisitions organic forms of gov- | 
charge that the President acted the part of an || ernment. But at the very threshold, we are met 
usurper in ordering our own army upon’our own || by an obstacle of alarming import. The southern 
soil, to protect it against the incursions of an in- || States of this Union have thought proper to legal- | 
vading foe? ize, within their limits, the institution of slavery; 
But again: the gentleman charges that “ when a || and the unauthorized power is now boldly asserted | 
minister was sent to negotiate, (with Mexico,) an || by this Congress to exclude them, for that reason, 
army was ordered to take possession of the very || in effect, from all participation in this common 
territory which was to be subject of negotiation.” || property of all the States. Let us examine the | 
This accusation, Mr. Chairman, has gone forth || basis 0 this bold pretension. . 
under the sanction of my colleague’s name, to || Mr. Chairman, the fathers of the Republic, who | 
mingle with the thousand falsehoods and misrep- || framed our Constitution, perhaps, because less 
resentations which the inventive genius of Whiz- '| pure or less wise than we, their sons, did not seem 


nited | 





territory lying on the east bank of the Rio Grande | and which, if true, would class him in the bloody 


| 

And now, sir, I leave my colleague, as also the I 

that title’ as perfect, until, by negotiation—the | President—the one to the reconcilement of his in- || 

method pointed out both by the act of annexation || consistencies and errors, the other to the enjoy- | 
y 


| 
} 
| 


| 
; 


| the earth, no hope of temporary party ascendency, || 





gery has scattered through the land, to form a|/ to regard slavery as incompatible with those ex- 
welcome auxiliary in that system of party tactics || alted objects it was their high purpose to achieve. 
which hides from the public eye the light of his- || Property in slaves was then an existing fact in 
tory, while it gives to error the coloring of truth. Pore f State of the Union; excepting, perhaps, the 
I had supposed that this old exploded blunder || State of Massachusetts; who, if because of the 
could hardly have found a patron on this floor. |, Unprofitableness of slave-labor she did not regard 
My colleague should have known that one like || the institution with much favor, contributed her 
Henry Clay, its great originator, who has achieved | full share to the direct importation of the negro 
aclaim to infallibility, may blunder at pleasure; from the coast of Africa, to be bartered in the 
while humbler mortals, who ** walk under the huge || American market. The Constitution was framed 
legs” of such a political colossus, should be forti- with direct reference to the existing state of things; | 
fied with the proofs when they seek to degrade a || and but for the fact that the right to hold property | 
man while living, and after death to hand over his || in slaves had been expressly recognized, and the | 
memory to the records of infamy. Sir, how stands || Security of the title to them guarantied in the Con- 

the history of this transaction? In the month of || Stitution, it would never have formed the common 

November, 1845, your minister was despatched to || bond of our Union. is, sir, is matter of solemn 

Mexico, the army then being at Corpus Christi, |; history: and yet, strange to say, with its full blaze | 
He reached there, presented his credentials, and || of light shining upon us, and after this Govern-. 
was rejected in December, the army being still at || ment has been administered under the Constitution, | 
Corpus Christi. All this was communicated to || a8 it is, for nearly three score years, itis gravely | 
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authorizing, if not actually encouraging, by its 
rovisions, the importation of slaves. into the 
States of the Union, intended to leave them in the 
hands of their owners, exposed to the continual 
assaults of an unauthorized majority of Congress! 
But again, sir: by the 2d section of the 4th article 
of the Constitution, ‘* persons held to labor or ser- 
* vice in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping 
‘into another, shall not, in consequence of any law 
* or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
* vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
‘the party to whom such service or labor may be 
‘due.”? The word * persons,’’as used in the Con- 
stitution means ‘ slaves,’’ and was inserted with 
express reference to that description of persons. It 
does not weaken the force of the argument to say, 
that it equally applies to apprentices. Even if that 
be true, the relation that subsists between master 
and apprentice is based upon contract, and, in point 
of fact, as well as presumption of law, is voluntary. 
That between master and slave is involuntary, and 
the idea of absolute property is necessarily implied 
from the very nature of the relation, In this light 
was it regarded by the framers of the Constitution. 
So that when a master recaptures his fugitive slave, 
it is not because he is merely entitled to his ser- 
vice or labor, but because he has an absolute title 
to his person. 

But, again, although it is insisted that the slave 
is property only by the laws of the State in which 
he is held to service, it is most apparent, from the 
very terms of the Constitution, that the title of the 
master is not divested by reason of his escape into 
a non-slaveholding State. The fugitive slave is 
still property, although within the jurisdiction of 
a State which forbids property in slaves, as is un- 
answerably established by the fact, that he “ shall 
be delivered up on claim” of the owner; not as 
one bound by contract, but as a slave, whose ser- 
vice is involuntary, and the rightful due of his 
master. But, sir, to illustrate this practically: 
Suppose a slave to escape from the State of Ala- 
bama, where that species of property is recognized, 
into the State of Massachusetts, where it is ex- 
pressly forbidden: on the claim of the owner he 
is **delivered up,”’ according to the terms of the 
Constitution. fn what character is he retaken? 
Not as a freeman. The law of Massachusetts 
would not permit it, if such were the fact. Not 
as an apprentice, for the ‘claim’? would not be 
founded on any consideration based upon contract. 
In what other character, then, than that of a slave, 
the property of the claimant, would he be surren- 
dered up? But by authority of what law could 
the owner regain his lost property? Not by the 
law of Massaghusetts, for that does not recognize 
property ina slave. Not by the law of Alabama, 
for that cannot operate beyond their jurisdictional 
limits. By whatlaw, then, is it that this condition 
of property in a slave is established within. the 
limits of a non-slaveholding State, and the ability 
of the owner to assert that right of alg ove recog- 
nized? The reply is obvious. The fundamental 
law alone—the Constitution of the United States. 

But let us goa step further. Canada is British 
soil, and par excellence the nation of freedom. The 
momenta slave plants his feet upon her shores hie 
manacles fall from his limbs, and he stands forth 
redeemed from the dominion of his master. Now, 
if a horse should escape from the United States 
into Canada, the owner could follow and reclaim 
it. Why? Because.a horse is poner at common 
law, and the common Iaw is the law of Canada, 
But, if a slave should escape from Alabama into 
Canada, his owner would have no right to retake 
him, ahd would be compelled to trust to national 
comity alone for his restoration. And why? Be- 
cause, by the law of Britain, no slavery can exist 
within her borders, or in her provinces; ‘no slave 
can breathe her atmosphere and live.” But the 


the President in January, 1846; and under an 
order given by the President, only because the 
minister was rejected, the army took up its line of 
march for the Rio Grande on the 12th of March 
thereafter; thus making a difference of four months 
between the deputation of the minister and the 
march of the army. Sir, the humblest freeman 
who claims the protection of your laws when ar- 
raigned at the bar of his country, has the right to 
be tried alone by the facts spon the record. And 
u 


surely, when the highest functionary known to 


our laws is charged with grave political crimes, 


~- 


contended that, under the Constitution, the southern || laws of Massachusetts do just as effectually pro- 
| master has no right of property in his slave! Sir, | hibit slavery within her own limits as do those of 
if this be true, why was slavery made, by the || Canada. hen, wh is it, that while the owner 
Constitution, the basis of Federal representation? || cannot retake his fugitive slave when found in 
| If no countenance was designed to be given to | Canada, he has the perfect right to do so when 
slavery, why was the privilege of importing slaves || found in Massachusetts? The plain and unan- 
for a period of twenty years from the adoption of | swerable reason is, that while your Constitution, 
the Constitution, expressly reserved by the States? | and the laws passed in pursuance thereof, cannot 
And why, during the same period of time, was | by possibility extend to the one, they are para- 
Congress denied, in the Constitution, the power mount and supreme.in their operation over the 
to pass any law to “ prohibit” such importation? i other. How strangely absurd, then, Mr. Chair- 
Surely it catinot be, that the Constitution, thus '' man, must every reflecting and intelligent mind 
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regard the position, so pertinaciously urged here || scendants, are now in the South; that they consti- 


day after day, that the Constitution contains no 
sanction Ne dloee, and that it is the creature of the 
municipal law, alone, of the State where it exiats. 


tion not merely theoretically as property, but the || the 


In the face of all these considerations, Mr. | 
e is the subject of direct || Chairman, which so strongly invite to just and 


Government, in all its practical dealings with him, 
treats him as such. 


tute the enormous item of nine hundred millions 


|| of dollars in the estimate of our capital, and are 
‘ | the legitimate subjects of governmental protection | 
But, sir, the slave is regarded by the Constitu- |) in any territory which is the common property of 


nion. 


taxation forall national purposes, as the legislative || moderate counsels, the intention is expressed, and 


history of the Government shows. 


had passed as many as eighteen distinct acts.* By 
these acts the slave is to be asses8ed accérding to 
his value; and may be proceeded against and sold 
for taxes wherever he is found to be the property 
of adelinquent. 2d Peters, L. U.8., 302. These, 
sir, were the acts of the Congress.of the United 
States, legislating under the Constitution of the 
United States. And if that Constitution did not 
regard the slave as property, by what authority 
has Congress assumed so to declare him, and so 
to legislate with reference to him? It is doubtless 
the case, that there are citizens of the South who 
now own slaves, or the descendants of slaves, that 
were sold under the acts passed by Congress for 
collecting taxes, and who derive their title to them 
through the United States marshal, acting under 
the laws of Congress. And can it be that-Con- 


may call in question this right of property in slaves 
so repeatedly recognized, and thus virtually guar- 
antied by the most solemn forms of legialation. 

. But again, Mr, Chairman, the judicial depart- 


meni of the Government has been equally explicit | 
In the case of Groves et al. vs. 


oop this subject. 
Slaughter, 15 Pet. R., 449, Judge Baldwin says: 

*«] feel bound to consider slaves as property by the laws 
of the United States before the adoption of the Constituuion, 


and from the first settlement of the Colonies ; that this right | 
of property exists independently of the Constitution, which | 
does not create, but recognizes and protects it from viola- | 


tion by any law or regulation of any State, in the cases to 
which the Constitution applies.”’ 


i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
1 
} 
| 


| 





Thas, sir, by a fair interpretation of the express | 


provisions of the Constitution, the practical oper- 
ations of the Government under it, and the decis- 
ions of the highest judicial tribunal in the land, the 
right of property in a slave is fully recognized. 
And now, by the bill under consideration, it is 
proposed to extend the Constitution and laws of 
the United States over-Oregon, and a like purpose 
exists with regard to California and New Mexico. 


These are the common nee of all the States, | 


each of whom bave an undivided interest in the 


whole. The citizens of each, having the same 


rights to that which is common to all, will, there- || 


fore, in emigrating to these distantMerritories, go 
under the protecting wgis of the Constitution, and 
of property of every description. 

Mr. Chairman, | have already said that negro 
slavery was, at the formation of the Government, 
common to all the States of the Union. Nay, it 
dates its existence from the times of their colonial 
condition, when it was forced upon this country 
under the royal sanction of that proud and grasp- 
ing monarchy te which we trace our lineage. As 
slave labor gradually became unprofitable in the 
horthern States, from the accidents of climate, and 
the increase of white population, and when the 
social condition of society approximated that 
point at which the wealthy and powerful could 
bribe the necessities of the peor to degrading and 
menial services, the slave himself, by natural iva, 
passed to the more congenial latitudes of the South, 
where his labor would be more available. The 
northern States passed their abolition laws, which 
were invariably prospective in their operation; the 
slaves, in all cases, being sold before the period 
arrived for the laws to take effect. Hence it was 


that the observant and philosophical De Tocque- | 


ville was induced to make the remark, that 
“although the North had passed laws to abol- 
ish slavery, no abolition had taken place.”” The 
southern freemen, trusting to the good faith of their 
brethren, and the guaranties of the Constitution, 


of the North pocketed the wages of what they now 


oy its solemn guarantees, be secured in their rights | 
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thus sold and purchased, together with their de- | 














* See note (a) at page 5t0, ] Peters’ Laws U. 8. 


Up to as early || oeeere asserted, on the partof this Congress, to 
as the year 1828, Congress, in providing for the || exc 
assessment of lands, &c., and slaves for direct taxes, || 


ude from the new Territories just acquired, the 

citizens of fifteen States of this Gases. Omittin 
all criticism upon the injustice of such a course, 

| propose to examine the grounds upon which the 

_ power is claimed. 


In the first place, the authority of legislative | 


precedent has been invoked to justify the interfer- 
ence of Congress in this dangerous question. ‘The 


act, and such other laws as were enacted in fur- 
therance of their original objects, form the basis 
on which this argument rests. 


Sit, is it necessary for me to say to this commit- | 
tee, containing as it does so much legal learning, | 


that mere legislative precedent cannot conclude a 
question of constitutional power? Judicial decis- 


Surely, then, a legislative act can have no omar 
weight, and loses all its force when adopted with- 


| out authority. A legislator, sworn to support the 
' Constitution, must ever refer to the authorigy under 


which he acts for the measure of his power, and 


not to the questionable conduct of his predecessors. | 


The one denotes the path of safety; the other is 
almost certain to mislead. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Territorial Government for Oregon—Mr. Harris. 
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adduced to prove that the power is conferred by the 
Constitution. You must not look to the act itself, 
bat to the Constitution, to determine this question. 
If, on the contrary, the powers of Congress may 
be deduced from its own action, it has onl to 
usurp every power forbidden by the Constitution 
_and reserved to the States, to draw within the 
vortex of its authority every subject known to 
Federal or State legislation. Sir, the assumption 
here set up over this fearful question, and the pro- 
| cess of reasoning adopted to sustain it, must fix 

the conviction on every thinking mind of the 
dangerous proclivity to centralization which has 
marked the history of the legislative, more than 
any other branch of this Government, from its 
very foundation. Tell me not of the dangers of 
the ‘one-man power!’ Much more do I tremble 


gress | he |, before that irresponsible, oligarchical spirit, which, 
ordinance of 1787, and the Missouri compromise | 


struggling into being under the specious pretext of 
carrying out the popular will, would strike from 
our system its most conservative feature—the veto 
power—and make of the President an automaton 
and a tool. Because Congress has legislated upon 
| this subject, therefore Congress has.the right to 

legislate upon it! This, sir, is the mode resorted 


: | to to establish the existence of this power, with- 
ions, even, are of no avail, where they do not | 


| comport with the great principles of justice, and 
| the spirit of the laws on which they are founded. | 
gress, or any other department of the Government, || 


out ever referring to the Constitution, which con- 


|| tains the only evidence of your power to act at all, 


| or even of your right to occupy these seats, If 
| we have not the original power to legislate upon 
| this subject, the right to do so cannot be inferred 
from the unauthorized assumption of it by our 
| predecessors. As well might the robber attempt 
| to justify his crimes, upon the plea that others had 
| robbed before him. Every reason which restrains 
| us now, must have borne with equal force upon 
preceding-Congresses. And if they, in the passage 


What, then, is the force of the ordinance of | of any law, trampled the Constitution under foot, 


1787, and how far can it justify the exercise of the 


power now claimed? Sur, the Government under | 


the Articles of Confederation, like that under 
which we now live, was one of limited powers; 
and in vain do you search it for the authority to 
pass the ordinance. If you look to the deed by 


| which Virginia ceded the Northwestern Territory 


to the United States, your search is equally futile. 
On the contrary, it is expressly stipulated in that 
deed that the States to be formed out of it were to 
be admitted into the Union with ‘equal rights, 
privileges, and immunities,’’ with the other States 
of the Union. Sir, every State then in the Union, 
Massachusetts alone excepted, recognized within 
its limits the institution of slavery, and all claimed 
the ‘‘right and privilege’’ of doing so. Then, 


whether we look to the Articles of Confederation, | 


or to the Virginia grant, the power exercised was 
wanting; and this famous ordinance, now appealed 
to as authority, was in equal derogation of both. 
The utter absence of all power to pass it is made 


clearly manifest from the further fact, that not- | 
_ withstanding ita purpose was to exclude slavery 


forever from all that territory, it stands to-day upon 
the statute book a dead letter, which each one of 
the thriving States it was intended to restrict, may 
trample upon with perfect impunity. The philan- 
thropic State of Connecticut permitted slavery 
within her limits up to within the last two years, 
and may at her option legalize it again. 


equal principles of our Constitution, she can exert 
any power, or exercise any privilege, which does 
not equally belong to the sovereign State of IIli- 
nois. Sir, every aspect in which this case is 
resented, establishes the truth of what Mr. Mad- 
ison declared in reference to it, that ‘it was passed 
without any color of constitutional authority.” 
But admit that, under the Articles of Confed- 


eration, Congress did have the power asserted over | 
| the territory then belonging to the United States: 


surely that cannot be invoked as a precedent to 
govern us, who legislate for other and different 
territory, acquired under a new and different con- 
stitution, which confers upon us no such authority. 
It would not savor of greater absurdity to appeal 


to the legislation of the British Parliament to jus- 


: || tify this threatened violation of the Constitution, 
became the purchasers, while the philanthropists | 


ie No ted t eration, which is long since defunct. 
call iniquity. Suffice it to say, that all the slaves, \} 


than to that under the government of the Confed- 


But, sir, is the Missouri act less exceptionable, 
when urged as evidence that this alarming power 
over the Territories exists? The mere exercise 


|, of a given power by Congress can in no case be 


And 
surely it will not be pretended, that under the | 


| 
| 
\ 


| 
| 








| that man must have a most pliant conscience, who 
can take shelter under a bad example to violate his 
oath to support and defend it. It is but an aggra- 
vation of error to make one aggression the excuse 
for another; and no legislative act can be entitled 
to a moment’s thought, which is not intrenched 
by the guarantees of constitutional authority. 

Whatever of weight may be awarded to the 

Missouri compromise act by those who rely upon 
| jtas an evidence of Congressional power, it is only 
necessary to state that it passed against the voice 
and wish of the South, and under its most solemn 
protest. The question of power has never been 
conceded. It was deniedxthen; it is denied now. 
| It is true the South acquiesced in it, although it cir- 

cumscribed her just rights under the Confederacy, 
But impute it not to her want of self-respect, or a 
just appreciation of what she was entitled to, nor 
yet infer from it, sir, that she will submit to every 
extremity of injustice, but rather regard it as a preg- 
nant evidence of her devotion to that Union, whic 
she cherishes with the hereditary attachment of 
those who cemented it with their blood—for whose 
altar she is ever ready with a victim when the 
sacrifice is needed—to which she still clings with 
unabated devotion, and from which she cannot be 
seduced or driven, until the brand is raised to im- 
press upon her fearless brow a mark she never yet 
Coe borne, and which, by the blessing of God, she 
never will bear—the mark of dishonor. 

But, sir, did Congress have the power to pass 
the restrictive law of 1820, which is now appealed 
to, to justify further encroachments by the pres- 
ent Congress? They, as well as we, legislated 
under the present Constitution; and the question 
of their power‘is therefore settled by an examina- 
tion into our own. ; 

The first section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution declares, that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States,’’ &c. The tenth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution declares that— 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Here we have a chart to guide us which no hon- 
est mind can fail to understand. Is this legislative 

wer, then, ed in the Constitution? In look- 








ing through this instrument, it will be found that 
the only clause which in the remotest degree relates 
to the power of Congress over the territory of the 
United States is contained in the second section of 
the 4th article, which declares that— 

“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
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, ulations respecting, the territory or 
peg edt) rey velongiog to the U nited States.” , 

It is from this power to make ay rules and regu- 
lations” that the right is claimed to legislate ad libi- 
tum for the Territories, and of course to exclude 
slavery therefrom. If any doubt could possibly 
exist as to the proper interpretation of this clause, 
or of the extent of the power it confers, that doubt 
is fully removed by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the United States vs. Gratiot 
etal., 14 Peters. ‘The court says: 

«The term territory, as here used, is merely descriptive 
of one kind of property, and is equivalent to the word 
«jands.? ”” 

So that without violating the sense of the clause, 
or restricting, the power conferred by it, the one 
word may be substituted for the other. The clause 
would then read: * that Congress shall have power 
to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 


tions respecting, the lands, &c., belonging to the | 
Teed Stutes.”” The power then etaned from | 


this clause is, that of excluding slavery from the 
« Jands’” ** which belong to the United States.”’ 
Now, sir, it cannot be denied, that whatever may 
be the nature and extent of the power granted by 
this clause, it must be uniform and universal in its 
application to all ** lands belonging to the United 
States,” without reference to their location, whether 
within or without the limits of a sovereign State. 
As much as ten millions of acres of ** lands belong- 
ing to the United States’’ now lie within the limits 
of the State of Alabama; as much more in the States 
of Mississippi and Arkansas. And under this 
clause of the Constitution, Congress has always 
exercised its right “to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting it.’’ It 
has “ regulated’’ the time and manner of survey; 
the number of acres to be contained ina section; 
what quantities should be reserved for particular 
purposes; the manner of sale; the price; the de- 
scription of funds to be received in payment, and 


the terms of payment; the number and location of | 


land offices; the number and compensation of land 
agents; in fine, every ‘rule and regulation needful 
toa proper disposition of the territory belonging 
to the United States,’’ has Congress always exer- 
cised wherever it was situated. It still has that 
power; and to-morrow may, if deemed ‘ needful,” 
change or modify existing rules and regulations 
relative to this territory, without reference to its 
location. Now, sir, cae exists by law in all 
the States before mentioned. And if the clause 
enabling Congress to .‘‘ make rules and regulations 
respecting the territory ”’ in Oregon, California, and 
New Mexico, carries with it the further power to 
exclude slavery therefrom, the same power must 
exist relative to the *‘ territory” in the several States; 
for the right to make ‘‘rules and regulations’’ is, 
in each case, derived from the same grant, and no 
distinction is made between the power of Congress 
over ‘‘territory”’ ina State, and ‘territory’? not in 
a State. But it is not pretended that Congress has 
any control over slavery in a State. If, then, the 
power to exclude it in the one case does not exist, 
neither can it be exercised in the other. It is no 
answer to say that a State has exclusive control 
over the subject by virtue of her sovereignty; for 
if Congress has the power claimed, the State does 
not have the sovereign right to control the subject. 
Because, if, as it is insisted, this power is conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution, it is one of the 
powers ‘ prohibited”’ to the States; and, therefore, 
nothing in the constitutions or laws of the States 
could be of paramount authority, which would be 
incompatible with its fullest exercise on the part 
of Congress. The argument which seeks to prove 
the power of Congress over slavery in the Terri- 
tories from this clause, to be consistent, should 
establish the like power over the same subject in 
the States. But this would prove what all deny; 
and therefore is the absurdity of this wicked pre- 
tension made manifest to all. 

The views which I have presented on this branch 
of the argument, Mr. Chairman, seem to my mind 
to be conclusive. I may, however, be in error; 
and if so, I would respectfully invite the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
{Mr. Cares B. Smirn,] to expose itg fallacy when 
he shall have taken the floor upon thie bill. 

_ Sir, amid the variety of views put forth to jus- 
tify this monstrous assumption of power, nothing 
has so much astonished me as that presented by 
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| (Mr. Horace Mawnyn.] That gentleman asserts, 
|| that the territory ‘‘ belongs to Congress;”’ and 
|| therefore, in disposing of it, Congress would have 
|| as full a right to clog it with conditions as he him- 
| self would have in disposing of his own land. 
|| Belong to Congress! Where is the title deed? 
| What is the consideration paid for it, and whence 

derived? Have the people no interest in this vast 
|| domain? Or is it true that we, who are but the 
|| agents of our several constituencies, commissioned 
|| to protect, not to destroy, their rights, have, by 


| the mere accident of our present positions, become | 


|| the sole masters of this princely inheritance? If 


| so, we have but to divide it among ourselves; and | 


‘| we shall have thus achieved the great object of 
|| giving repose to the country, while at the same 
|| time we shall make ourselves quite comfortable for 
| life. Belong to Congress! Where, sir, does the 
|| gentleman find a warrant for so extraordinary a 
| claim? If this opinion be frankly expressed, and 
cal knowledge, the merest tyro may instruct him. 
Sir, if the Territories ‘* belong to Congress,’? why 
should the Constitution assume to Ba that 
**Congress may dispose of’’ that which is its own ? 
‘* May make rules and regulations’’ for its own free- 


|| States?” Mr. Chairman, it is not surprising that 
| one who entertains such crude and _ ill-digested 
Opinions upon the very elementary principles of 
the Government under which he lives, should so 


slanders which ignorance or fanaticism denounce 
against her. I would respectfully commend him 
to a more diligent study of both. 

But, sir, the right to exclude slavery from the 
| Territories is claimed upon another ground. It is 
said that the right to govern is a necessary incident 
to the power to acquire territory. This is true, 
but not to the wplimited extent claimed upon this 
floor. Every governmefit in the exercise of this 
prerogative, must be necessarily regulated by the 
peculiar nature of its own institutions. That gov- 
ernment whose powers are limited alone by the 
uncontrolled will of an irresponsible despot, may 
dictate the law, however onerous, for a conquered 

rovince. Butevery acquisition made by us must 
Pe made in our character of a definite government; 


the Constitution, which is at once the evidence as 
well as the measure of its authority, it can exert 


with the spirit of that instrument. ‘The opposite 





corpus,’’ and ‘‘ grant titles of nobility’’ within a 


States no such power exists.. And such, sir, was 
the conclusion to which the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana.[Mr. Perrit} led him. A 
| system thus anomalous, both limited and unlimit- 
ed, would be without precedent in she history of 
| governments, and totally at variance with the char- 
acter of our own. So, the moment territory is 
acquired by us, our fundamental law necessarily 
supervenes, and the conflicting law of the con- 





quered country ceases to operate. That funda- | 


mental law, the Constitution of the United States, 
wherever it is extended, whether in the States or 
in the Territories, recognizes the rightfulness of 
slavery, though it seeks not to enforce it, The 
establishment of it, or not, within the separate 
sovereignties, is left to them alone. But, wherever 
it is established, it is the subject of the fundamental 


as well as local law. Being thus recognized by- 


the fundamental law as a species of property, 
which may or not exist, according to the will of 
those who have the right to determine the ques- 
tion, it must oeaniate exist of right, in every 
State or Territory, till the competent power to pre- 
vent it shall so determine. Each State may settle 
this question for itself; but as each has but a juris- 
diction limited by its own boundaries, they can- 
not, acting through their local authorities, deter- 
mine a question in which all are jointly interested. 
The States, as a body, cannot settle it, except in 
that way pointed out in the Constitution—by 
meeting in convention to change the Constitution. 


the successor of the Jate Mr. Adams on this floor, | 


may be regarded as a fair specimen of his politi- || 


hold! And why audaciously declare, that this | 
| property of Congress actually ‘‘ belongs to the United | 


and, as that government exists only by virtue of || 


no power over acquired territory inconsistent | 
theory involves the preposterous idea of a govern- | 
| ment outside of the Constitution, with the power | 

‘*to establish a religion,” to ‘* suspend the habeas | 


Territory of the United States; while within the || 
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|| Then, sir, can the Government as it exists do it? 
| The Government is but the agent of all the States, 

acting under a grant of limited and well-defined 
powers, which confers upon it no such authority; 
and the exercise of any such power on its part, 
would be a palpable violation of every principle of 
the Constitution, 

Mr. Chairman, the power which the inhabit- 
ants of the Territories may exercise over the ques- 
|, tion of slavery, has been a prominent feature of dis- 

cussion during this debate. My purpose has been 
to address myself to the practical question before us 
—the power of Congress over the subject. My 
opinions are, nevertheless, fully made up. It can- 
not be, sir, that the mere settlers in a Territory, the 
joint property of the several States of this eek, 
| have the right to dictate the terms on which their 
|, twenty millions of citizens may take possession of 
|| their common inheritance. It cannot be, that those 
| who have fallen before the superior prowess of the 
|, American volunteer, may prescribe the law of his 
residence among them! The inhabitants of the 
|| Territories are there by the mere permission of 
| the States; they are destitute of all those attributes 
|| which constitute them a people, in a political sense, 
| As the bill upon your table shows, they look to 
| Congress for the right to govern themselves, and 
receive at our hands their organic law. Upon their 
every act of legislation Congress reserves its right 
of veto. And it cannot be, that a community, 
| whose every political power is derived from Con- 
| gress, may exercise any authority over this sub- 


‘ || ject, upon which Congress itself is incompetent to 
widely mistake the moral, social, and intellectual || legislate. But when these remote Territories, the 
|| character of the South, or be so ready to adopt the || subjects of our paternal supervision and care, have 


) passed their period of dependence apes the Gov- 
’ 


/ernment, and emerged from their chrysalis state 
|| into the full-blown attributes of sovereignty, then, 
‘| and not until then, will a power be found adequate 
|| to the settlement of this much controverted ques- 
|| tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument based upon the 
immorality of slavery, can hardly avail in the dis- 
cussion of this question of power. We have no 
right to set up ourselves as censores morum, We 
| are sworn legislators, acting under a written Con- 
\\ stitution, If there is sin in slavery, be the conse- 
|| quences upon us and our children! We ask none 
| of that commisseration so gratuitously tendered, 
|| Give us our rights, and we will spare your tears. 
| Streaming from any other eyes, we might regard 
them with respect; but we are not strangers to the 
history of the past; we have not forgotten that 
'| they who now upbraid us with the sin of slavery, 
and piously thank God that they are * not as other 
|| men’’—slave-dealers, slave-stealers, or even as 
these southerners—were the first to import the 
slave, the first to sell the slave and pocket what 
they now call the price of iniquity. Let them not 
| forget that the poor publican, who “ smote upon his 
breast’’ and confessed himself a sinner, found more 
favor in the sight of Him who scans the motives of 
men, than did the proud Pharisee with all his 
|| affected sanctity. I choose, sir, to take my moral 
|| lessons on this subject from another and a higher 
source. History informs us that when the Mes- 
siah came upon the earth, slavery, in all ita most 
cruel and revolting forms, existed throughout the 
Roman empire; in Judea, as clsewhere. And yet 
He, whose mission upon earth it was to ‘‘ reprove 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of a judg- 
ment to come,’”’ who condemned iniquity in its mi- 
nutest forms, instead of preaching up this modern 
philanthropy, enjoined the observance of all the 
duties which belong to the relation of master and 
servant. ‘Shall mortal man be more just than 
God? Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?’’ 

. And now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, | would 
ask, is this threatened injustice to be consummated 
upon the South? These Territories are the price of 
blood, streaming from every portion of the Union. 
The blended chivalry of every State of the Union 
has won this rich domain. On every baitle-field 
in Mexico the hardy s6n of the North and the fear- 
less volunteer of the South have together upheld 
the flag and honor of their country. Side by side 
have they languished in the hospital.. In a com- 
mon current has their life-blood mingled, and the 
tears which a nation of mourners sheds upon the 
“grave of the one, run over to moisten and hallow 
the kindred dust of the other. And now that the 
din of battle is hushed, and the spoils of victory 
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‘bie gathered to our camp, is it to be said, that he 

who was foremost in the fight and the last in the 

retreat, has no interest in the fruits of the common 
| 








its action to the objects for which this trust was 
created, and to act with the view to secure to the 
cestui que trust the greatest possible benefit. 

This being so, it follows, according to well-set- 
tled principles, that any act of Congress, the 
trustee, which is not embraced in the objects of 
the trust, is unauthorized and unconstitutional, 
and is therefore not binding upon the parties 


achievement? Shall the northern traitor, who im- 
preeated the judgments of Heaven upon the armies 
of his country, be told “to enter in and enjoy,” 
while the southern patriot shall be forbidden to 
pour out his sweat upon the very fields he has 
already watered with his blood? Shall the North 
have everything, the South nothing? Sir, let those : : 
who persist in this career of madness and injustice These principles being established, in order to 
weigh well the responsibilities they assume. Let || settle the rights of the parties claiming an interest 
them not disregard the compromises of the Consti- || in the trust property, itis only necessary to inquire, 
tution, nor stretch to a dangerous tension the cords || upon the plainest principles of common sense: 
which unite us. Let thern remember that the sense | Who purchased and paid for it? _ ; 

of national injustice and national degradation is Did the people of non-slaveholding States do it? 


gated, the General Government is bound to limit 


never appeased; that the wrongs already threatened || If they did, all they can be required to do is to | 


have weakened, in many a patriotic bosom, the || produce here this evidence of their paramount title, 
sentiment of attachment to the union of the States. || and the decision must be made at once in their 
Men now use familiar words which twenty years || favor. 

ago would have been deemed as treasonable. This | But they can produce no such evidence. - The 
Hall, consecrated to the purposes of eternal justice, | price of acquisition, as they well know, was paid 
is made the theatre of perpetual crimination and | out of the public treasury—a common fund, paid 
recrimination.- Suspicion has taken the place of into it, not by the people of the North, but by the 
confidence. The spirit of fraternity and equality || people of the North and South; and if any portion 
has fled, and the gorgon train of ill-wove ambi- | of it was acquired by conquest, the blood of the 
tion, sectional jealousy, and the insatiate lust of || slaveholder and of the non-slaveholder mingled 
unlawful power, hold their accursed orgies over || together upon the same battle-field where the con- 
the violated Constitution. The cloud, which but | quest was achieved. ; 
yesterday was “no bigger than a man’s hand,” | Upon what grounds, then, either moral, equita- 
which excited no alarm, to-day has spread over | ble, or constitutional, can the people of the North 
the whole heavens, and its dark shadow is upon || expect to make out their claim to the exclusive 
us. Beyond the walls of this Capitol men, mad- || occupation and possession of this territory? 

dened by disappointment, and thirsting for ven- | But, after hearing the remarks which fell from 
geance—fofgetting the favors of the past, rioting || the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Manw,] 
in thie dissensions of the present, and looking only || [can be no more surprised at any claim that may 
to the ruin of the future—false to principles, false | be set up here. 

to self, and false to country—are madly attempting || That gentleman, as has been stated by the gen- 
to array the two extremities of this Union in fierce || tleman from Alabama, (Mr. Harris,} based his 
hostility to each other on this fearful question. || argument against any further extension of slavery 
Sir, let the patriotism, wisdom, and moderation of || Into the territory upon the constitutional ground, 
Congreas come to the rescue of the Union; let it, || that the territory in fact belongs to the General Gov- 
by settling it, and that forever, withdraw from the ‘| ernment, and not to the peopl® of the United 
strife of the Presidential canvass this fearful ele- || States. 

ment of discord, which, though now manageable, | And that therefore, Congress, as the true owner, 
may hereafier return upon as defying all control. || the sovereign, and lord paramount of the soil, can 
Let us take from the reckless schismatic, and the || dispose of it as it thinks proper, and by a neces- 
unprincipled factionist, this question of slavery, || ary consequence, Congress can enact a law for- 
the only aliment on which they feed, and restore || bidding a southern slaveholder to enter upon it 
tranquillity to the public mind by another triumph || with his slaves, unless he will consent to relinquish 
of the Constitution. || his right of property in them; and can, at the same 
'| time, grant to the people of the North an uncon- 
ditional right to enter the territory, and enjoy the 
exclusive right of occupancy and possession. 

And in order to illustrate this constitutional ar- 
gument the gentleman from Massachusetts con- 
tended, that if it be not so, the slaveholders of the 
South can enter upon the soil of Massachusetts, 
and, in defiance of her laws and municipal regula- 
tions, erect the standard of slavery there. 

When I hear arguments like this advanced by 
grave statesmen upon this floor, I cease to wonder 
/at the delusion under which the people of the 
; : North are laboring upon this subject. 

Mr. Cuarmman: | do not rise, sir, for the pur- || Does the gentleman from Massachusetts not see 


pose of entering at length into the constitutional | the wide distinction which exists between a sover- 
questions involved in the provisions of the bill || eign State of this Confederacy and a Territory, 
now before this committee for its consideration; 


the soil of which is a common freehold, the joint 
but as a basis upon which I shall predicate the || property of the people of all the States—a freehold 
remarks I propose to make, in reference to the | purchased with a common fund, by joint partners 
principles asserted in the 12th section of the bill, || in one common transaction, and where there is no 


in relation to the extension of slavery into the || ler loci, to define, limit, or control the rights of 
territorial districts of the United States, I shall || either of the joint partners in the puitchane? 
assume, what I believe but few unprejudiced minds || The people of the slaveholding States claim no 
upon this floor are prepared to deny, that the || part or lot in the soil of Massachusetts. They paid 
debates upon the floor of Congress upon the sec- || nothing towards the purchase of her territory. 
tion of the bill to which I have referred, have || They admit that she is one of the sovereign States 
resulted in the establishment of the following con- || of this Federal Union, and that they have no right 
stitutional grounds: || or power to interfere in any way with her laws and 
That the territory of the United States is the || municipal regulations. 
joint property of the people of all the States of the And whilst we make these broad admissions 
ederal Union, and is held by them as tenants in || upon our part, we claim the same exemptions from 
common. || any interference in our domestic affairs on the part 
That the General Government has no absolute || of the people of Massachusetts. 
power over this territory; but that, on the con- || If the argument of the gentleman be well found- 
trary, the power granted to Congress in the Con- || ed, does he not see, is it not clear to the mind of 
stitution, **to dispose of, and make all needful rules || every meniber upon this floor, that the proceeds 
and regulations, respecting the territory and other || of the sales of the public lands would go, notinto 
property of the United States,” is a limited power, || the public treasury, but, without let or hindranée, 
and confers upon Congress the authority only to || into the pockets of the members of the two Houses 
act as the trustee of the people of all the States. || of Congress? 
That in the exercise of the power thus dele- || The Chief Magistrate, I suppose, by virtue of 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state | 


of the Union, and having under consideration the Bill to || 
establish a Government in Oregon— 
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his high prerogative, as a codrdinate branch of th 
General Government, and as the supreme feudal 
chief, would be"permitted to come in for his shar 
of the public plunder. 7 

For common sense, as well as common obser. 
vation, teaches us, that when the owner of a piece 
of property sells it, the proceeds go, not into the 
public treasury, but into the pocket of him to whom 
of right the property belonged. 

I cannot suppose that the gentleman from Mas. 
sachusetts was aware of the absurd results to which 
his arguments would lead him; but his course jn 
this matter shows the utter fallacies to which the 
advocates of territorial monopoly are driven in 
order to sustain themselves in a position so pal- 
pably untenable. 

The member from Massachusetts, as well as 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Concer 
and all who act with them, are doubtless aware 
that unless they can establish the position that the 
legislative power of Congress is absolute, they will 
fail to prove the jurisdiction of the General Goy. 
ernment over the question of slavery in the territo- 
rial districts; and itis clear, that could they establish 
the position that the Congress of the United States 
by virtue of its absolute power, may entertain 
jurisdiction over the institution of slavery in these 
districts, then it would follow, that, by virtue of 
the same power, it might exercise the same juris- 
diction over the institution of slavery in the States 
also; and by the same arguments, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would prove the most ultra 
dogma ever averred by any statesman of the Fed- 
eral school—that we live under one great consoli- 
dated Gevernment, and, by a necessary conse- 
quence, that the States of this Confederacy, as well 
as the territorial districts, are dependent provinces; 
for the central power which he would thus set up 
would absorb every vestige of the sovereignty and 
independence of the States of this Union; and, of 
course, that of Massachusetts with all the rest. 

If the sovereign power resides in Congress to the 
extent contended for, or to any extent whatever, 
then this power is not derivative or delegated, but 
inherent and absolute; and, like the British Par- 
liament, Congress can do anything but change the 
sexes of the people; and there is no restraint upon 
the exercise of its powers except by revolution. 

These doctrines are utterly incompatible with 
every idea we can form of a Republic of confed- 
erate States, and with all constitutional restrictions 
over the absolute power of Congress; and if they 
be true, there is an end at once to all idea of dele- 
gated authority, and the General Government may 
make and unmake constitutions at its pleasure, by 
the vote of a bare majority, or act out its despotic 
powers without any constitution at all. 

But fortunately for the hopes of this Republic, 
we have other lights upon this subject. We are 
taught by the fathers of the Conatitution the great 
fundamental truth of free government; that all 

ower is originally in the people, and this power 
is exercised, in its sovereign and absolute charac- 
ter, only by means of conventions of the people 
in the several States. 

It is, however, a remarkable commentary upon 
the degeneracy of the times upon which we have 
fallen, that it has become necessary to make the 
assertion here, that the General Government, a 
mere agency of the States of this Federal Union, 
has no power but that delegated to it in the Con- 
stitution, and that its powers are limited to the 
grants made in that instrument. 

Under what authority, sir, does this House con- 
vene? The authority granted by the Constitution. 
What oath does every member of this body take 
before he is permitted to th his seat upon this 
floor? The oath prescribed by the Constitution. 
What is the source of the authority which impos 
upon every member here the obligation of fidelity 
to every provision of that instrument? 

The source is found with the people, the source 
of all power; and to the Constitution, and not to 
any inherent and absolute power of Congress, are 
we to look for all the power with which we are 
invested here. 

If it be not so, then all our ideas of a confeder- 
ated Republi of independent States is nothing but 
a fanciful delusion, and the General Government 
in everything but name is similar to that of Eng- 
jand, and consists in fact of King, Lords, 
Commons. 
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But if it be in fact a confederated Republic of 


independent States, with powers limited to the | 


nts in the Constitution, then, sir, I ask the gen- 
fleman from Massachusetts to point out the clause 
in that instrument which gives to Congress legis- 
jative jurisdiction over the question of slavery in 
the States, or even in the territorial districts, or the 
pistrict of Columbia. al 

By reference to the Constitution [ find the fol- 
jowing clause: 

«All powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Where, then, is your delegated power to legis- 
jate upon the subject of slavery, either in the 


ress; and every attempt to exercise it is a palpa- 
Je usurpation. , 
But the gentleman*from Massachusetts did not 


stop with the mere elaboration of his constitutional | 


argument, he went into a critical dissertation upon 
what he was pleased to designate as the moral, 
social, and intellectual evils to which domestic 
slavery subjects the people of the South, and he 
contrasted these evils, of which he has no knowl- 
edge, most unfavorably to us, with the vastly supe- 
rior moral and intellectual development and pro- 
gress of the people of the North. 

Sir, this assumption of superior holiness, which 


sets up for the political and spiritual government | 


of the world a religion and a faith more orthodox 
than that of the Bible, is the source from which 
has already flowed streams of bitterness, and which 
has inflicted incurable evils upon the country. It 
has impiously and presumptuously entered the 
sanctuary of the Christian church, and there, sir, 
at the very foot of God’s altar, it has sown the 
seeds of contention, injustice, and disunion, and 
cut asunder the cords which bound. the hearts of 


our people together in bonds of brotherly love and | 


kindness; and, not content with this, it now seeks 


ency to our political union. It is the same demon 
of discord which called Peter the Hermit from his 
cave to invoke a return to earth of the destroying 
angel, an infernal deity unknown to the mythology 

f the heathens, but more potent in its capacities 
for evil than the aggregated powers of them all— 
a spirit whose exactions know no bounds, and 
to which, though you yield every demand it makes 
to-day, still urgorged with its prey—insatiable as 
the grave—will to-morrow, like the horse-leech, 
cry ** More, more,” until the very foundations of 
social order—of civil, spiritual, and political sys- 
tems—are uprooted and destroyed, and there is 
nothing left for the monster to feed upon but an 
aggregation of disunited people. 

And this is not the only element whose force is 
enlisted in the effort to destroy the institutions and 
political equality of the South. There is associ- 
ated with it a deep-rooted political pene less 
powerful in itself to do evil, but when united to 
the fanatical spirit to which I have referred, the 
capacities of both are enlarged to a fearful extent. 
Abolition is, in fact, wholly different now from 
what it was in the beginning. In their conflicts 
with the South for the political mastery of this 
Union, the political parties of the North have 
snatched this firebrand from the hands of the mad. 
men who held it, and they now flourish it before 
our eyes as an element so fraught with evil to us, 
that, in order to avoid the mighty mischiefs with 
which it threatens us, it is hoped we will make 
any sacrifice and compromise any principle which 
stands in their way, rather than meet the issue. 

There existed from the time this Government 
was formed, a manly and generous rivalship be- 
tween the North and the South, in the first intel- 
lectual conflicts in the Halls of Congress, ee 
first, from the diversity of the human mind; and, 
secondly, from the division of ate into Federal 
and Republican, which took place at the adoption 
of the Constitution, and which, unfortunately, at 
the beginning, very nearly coincided with geograph- 
Ieal boundaries between the North and South 
This rivalship is one of the most powerful elements 
in the progress of human society; and it is perha 
to this principle, taktn in connection with the di- 
vision of parties to which I have referred, that we 
are indebted for much of the intellectual power of 
American statesmen; and, had it been’ restrained 


| 
| 
| 





| 


‘ || And here is found the true source of political pre- | 
to make its entrance here, with the same fatal tend- 
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within proper bounds, it would have continued to || by which the United States agreed with Greut Britain to 


be a fruitful source of national greatness, and one | 


of the most powerful safeguards of human liberty. || 


In these conflicts the statesmen of the South | 


planted themselves firmly upon the platform of the || 


Constitution, and labored to ingraft upon the lead- | 


ing measures of the General Government the fun- || of anti-slavery men shall enrol themselves to restrain and 


damental principles of the true Republican faith. 
They did not always succeed. The protective | 
tariff was enacted, which annually took millions | 
of the hard earnings of the people of the South, 


and put it into the pockets of the manufacturers of || 
the North. The bank, a system of internal im- || 


provements, the distribution of the proceeds of the | 


e subject ¢ , | sales of the public lands, had their brief existence 
States or territorial districts? If it be not expressly || 


delegated, then the power was not granted to Con- | 


also, with a like benefit to the North, and with a 


similar fatal tendency to the overthrow of the Con- || ieee 
|| _ Such conduct as this, sir, either on the part of 

measures; she resisted them as unjust, oppressive, || 

| and unconstitutional, and one by one they were 


stitution. But the South refused to submit to these 


blotted out of the statute book. 
At every stage of our progress the South has | 
appealed to the great conservative principles of the 
onstitution, as her only protection against the 
unconstitutional legislation of an_ irresponsible 
majority in Congress, tending to a consolidated 
despotism, and, eventually, to a dissolution of the 
Umon. We have adhered unfalteringly to the 
principles of free trade, and refused to pay tribute 
to the North to the amount of millions annually, 
which she exacted by means of a protective tariff; 
and while the North, by means of the ** American 
system,” derived enriching profits annually from 
the productions of the slave labor of the South, the 
institution of slavery had but few opponents among 
the people of the North; but when the tari 
monopoly fell, the announcement was first made, 
that the free labor of the North would no longer | 
endure the competition of the slave labor of the 
South; and from that hour to this, abolition, asa 
political element, has been steadily progressing. | 


judice to which I have referred; a prejudice formed | 
by those feelings and passions which grow out of | 
orale avarice and thwarted ambition. 

hilst this warfare upon our institutions was 
confined to the few fanatical madmen with whom it 
originated, the people of the South looked upon it | 
with feelings of contempt only. But it cannot be 
longer disguised, that the association and union 
which this fanatical spirit has formed with the 
political parties of the North, has placed the whole 
matter before us in a much more imposing attitude. 
Eleven sovereign States of this Confederacy have 
entered the lists against us, and, by the solemn and 
deliberate exercise of their legislative authority, 
have placed themselves in a position of well-defined 
hostility to us upon this vital question. And the 
action of these States does not stop with the mere 
assertion of an abstract principle, and its solemn 
entry upon their legislative aoa Many of 
their representatives upon this floor stand here 
read 


Ea 


| cobperate to promote the entire abolition of the traffic in 

| slaves; the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia; 

| and the overthrow of slavery in the country by peaceful ar 

| constitutional means. It will be time enough for the Liberty 
party of the United States, who are not only for imposing 

| limits, but fortaking measures for the destruction of slavery, 
to relinquish their nominees: when a more numerous ¥ 


annihilate slavery, with standard-bearers of equal honesty 
| and ge me and superior wisdom, firmness, and dis- 
ereti®h. Till then, we owe it to our able and chosen can- 
| didates, and to our party, to be united—neither to propose 
nor listen to terms of affiliation with any set of men, how- 
ever patriotic or honest, who, from policy or other cause, do 
not embrace the truth on the anti-slavery question, or will 
not fearlessly act out their convictions, or who content 
themselves with merely making efforts to stay the progress 
| of an evil which we have banded together, in conjunction 
| with the Abolitionists of England and France, and the whole 
world, utterly to destroy.” 


States, or of organized individuals, is utterly incom- 
patible with a state of peace, and between separate 
and independent States would amount to a just 
| cause of war. In support of this position, I send 
| to the Clerk Vattel’s Law of Nations, and ask him 
| to read the sections 53 and 57, which | have 

marked on pages 154 and 156: 

‘If, then, there is anywhere a nation of a restless and 
| mischievousedixposition, ever ready to injure others, to tra- 
| verse their designs, and to excite domestic disturbances in 
| their dominions—it is not to be doubted, that all the others 
| have a right to form a coalition, in order to redress and chas- 
tise that nation, and to put it forever out of their power to 
injure them, Such would be the just fruits ef the policy 
which Machiavel praises in Cesar Borgia. The conduct 
followed by Philip If. of Spain, was calculated to unite all 
Europe against him. And it was from just reasons that Henry 
the Great formed the design of humbling a Power whose 
strength was formidable, and whose maxims were perni- 
cious.”? 

‘ After having established the position, that foreign nations 
have no right to interfere in the goveroment of an independ. 
ent State, it is not difficult to prove that the latter has a right 
| to oppose suc h interference. To govern herself according 
| to her own pleasure is a necessary part of her independ- 
| ence. 
| ‘A sovereign State cannot be constrained in this respect, 


except it be from a particular right which she has herself 
given to other States by her treaties; and even if she has 
given them sucha right, yet it cannot, in an affair of so defi- 
cate a nature as that of government, be extended beyond the 
clear and expressed terms of the treaty. In every other case 
a sovereign has a right to treat those as enemies who attempt 
to interfere in his domestic affairs otherwise than by their 
good offices.”’ 

Sir, the principles laid down by this high au- 
thority deserve the serious consideration of this 
body. They not only sustain the position that the 
unjustifiable conduct of the anti-slavery societies 
and political parties of the North, as between sep- 
arate and independent States, would amount to a 
| jist cause of war, but they also give strength to 

every argument I have advanced in relation to the 
powers of the General Government. Mark the 
words—** To govern herself according to her own 
‘ pleasure is a necessary part of her independence. 
‘A sovereign State cannot be constrained, in this 
‘ respect, except it be from a particular right which 
* she has herself given to other States by her trea- 
“ties.” 


_— 
A 





by their votes, to ingraft their anti-slavery doc- 
trines upon the legislation of Congress, in new 
and unprecedented forms. And, in addition to 
this, there exists in marfy of the non-slaveholding 
States, organized socievies of individuals, whose 
number and power are daily augmenting from the 
countenance given them, not only by the political 
parties, but also by entire States; and these socie- 


ties are laboring with all the zeal of delirium to | 


destroy our institutions, and for this purpose they 
have, to use their own language, entered into a 
‘league and covenant” with the Abolitionists of 
England, France, and the whole world, utterly to 
destroy the institution of slavery. 
In proof of this, | ask the indulgence of the 
committee while I read an extract from a most im- 
ing document, published in the New York 
Hera » of the 6th instant, headed—‘ Important 
Pronunciamento—The Liberty Party, &c.”’—and 
which emanates from the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society. 
Will the Clerk oblige me by reading the extract? 
“Non-extension is not abolition, though included in it; 
and it will be time to consider overtures of coalition from 
fellow-citizens who have recently awakened to see the 
Sal ae eens oe eee 
“8 > . 
the entire e divorcement o of the National aa from 
vi > repeal e laws or its 
tection or continuance 5 the fulfilment of the treaty of Ghent, 


>. 


to obey the orders they have received, and, | 


Now, are the slaveholding States sovereign and 
independent? They were so regarded on the 4th 
July, 1776; and I know of no treaty which they 
have ever made with the non-slaveholding States, 
except the Constitution; and if there is any stipu- 
lation in that instrument to the extent contended for, 
I will thank any nrember here to point it out. 

Mr. Chairman, governmentsare instituted among 
men, not to destroy, but to protect the rights of the 

ople; and it isin the tyrannical attempts to sub- 
ject the people to the rule of laws and edicts mani- 
featly unjust and oppressive, and rant violative 
of the Constitution, that all revolutions have their 
Origin. Sir, will you drive the South to an ac- 
clivity beyond which there is no farther retreat? 
Mast the Constitution be cloven down at a blow, 
in order that the gangreened body of Abolition may 

recipitate itself upon us in an avalanche of pesti- 
ence? Must national justice be driven from this 
Hall, that every obstacle may be removed which 
starids between you and your victim? We hold 
up the shield of the Constitution, which you have 
sworn to support, to ward off your assaults, and 
we have had sufficient evidence here to-day that, 
still eager for the sacrifice, you are ready to pierce 
it with your ers. You’ may, indeed, detib- 
erate now, for you have much reason’ to do it, but 
when you deliberately inflict a wound, not only 
upon the constitational rights, but also upon the 
honor of the South, then, sir, whether you do or 
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not, the South will deliberate no longer—for resist- ! increase in a tenfold ratio, and there, upon the soil 


ance then will be,obedience to God. 


| of the South, man would attain his highest moral, 


Our people are fully sensible of the position in || social, intellectual, and political refinement and 


which you are placing them. We know that we | 
constitute a permanent minority, and that this || 


minority will proportionably decrease as the ad- 
mission of non-slaveholding States into the Union 
increases. We know that the hour is approach- 
ing when you will have a sufficient majority to 
enable you to strike out of the Constitutioi the 
clauses which guarantee to us the right of property 
in our slaves; and we believe, too, that unless you | 
bring about a state of things at an earlier day, 
which will render such a deed unnecessary, or | 
unless a change takes place in your public opinion, 
not now to be anticipated, that whenever that hour 
arrives you willdoit. And although we see all this, 
the people of the South have but one feeling and 
one will in relation to this matter, and that is, 
never to yield another inch to your encroachments, 
be the consequences what they may. You may, 
indeed, destroy the Union, to which end your acts 
have an inevitable tendency, We see the peril in 
which you are placing it, and we would if we could 
arrest tae arm which ts even now upraised to give | 


| templation of a picture which, however gener 


elevation. ' ; 
But | turn, with feelings of pain, from the con- 


drawn, no real patriot desires ever to see realized. | 
Mr. Chairman, there is one other view of this | 
subject upon which I purpose to bestow a passing | 
notice. would ask the people of the North if 
they have reflected, with that calm deliberation 


which its importance demands, upon the fact that 


‘| the articles of cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, and 


| other tropical productions, and which now are the 


| priticipal materials by means of which the com- 


in sufficient quantities to supply the wants of man, 
— by means of slave labor ? 


the blow, and to lay the Constitution in rains; but, || 


if fallit must, upon your heads, not ours, will rest 
the guilt of its overthrow. A people like those of 
the South have little to fear from having their polit- 
ical destinies committed to their own hands. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment it becomes the 
people of the North, who are driving the ship of 
State into this whirlpool, far more than it does the 
people of the South, to ponder well the conse- | 
quences to them which will result from the accom- 
plishment of their designs. The calm observer of 
passing events, who will look with an unprejudiced 
mind over this mighty field of conflict with an 
anxious desire to see the truth, cannot fail to be 


most forcibly impressed with the palpable delusion || 


under which the people of .the North are laboring 
in this matter. And it is strange, indeed, that a 
people,-proverbial for their clear perceptions of 
whatever relates to their true interests, should be | 
so blinded by their prejudice. 

From whence do the people of the North derive 
all the advantages of enriching commerce, which | 
whitens every sea with the sails of their merchant | 
ships?—a commerce which pours its millions into 
the laps of their people, and which has covered 
their rock-bound coast$ and sterile wastes with the 
most Conclusive evidence of national prosperity, | 
and of a refined civilization ? 

Where do the northern manufacturers, the thou- 
sands of mechanics and laborers among their peo- || 
ple, find a ready and profitable market for every || 
production of their labor? They find it, and far 
more than my limits will permit me to detail, in || 
the patronage extended to all their industrial pur- 
suits by the people of the South. There is no | 
calling in the whole circle of the mechanical arts— || 
no individual laborer, however obscure and hum- || 
bie among them all—no process of machinery in- 
vented by their skill and put in operation, in aid | 
of the comfort, convenience, and happiness of our | 
race, but what finds profitable employment by 
means of the patronage of the South. To the hum- | 
ble female, who toils with her needle to procure | 








| them the blow would fall with crushing effect. 


| labor, by means of which the North effects her 


| carrying trade, of her whole commercial marine? 


bread for her children—to the scavenger who || 


gathers the bleaching bones in the purlieus of your | 
shambles for mechanical purposes—to the humble | 
vender of rags, the markets of the South give hope | 
and encouragement in the hour of their toil. Every || 
wind that blows from the South wafts to your | 
shores the profits of our fields and the products of 
our mines, | 

And what will be the end of all this, when you | 
have brought ebouta state of things which every 
friend of his country must deplore? 

Once freed trom the burdens of your legislation, 
which we have felt more by its exactions than by 
the benefits it has conferred, we should be left to the | 
benefit of free trade with all the nations of the earth. | 
Our great staples would pour a golden harvest into | 
the laps of our people by means of an unrestricted | 
European commerce. {| 

The mechanical arts, all the industrial pursuits, || 
science, philosophy, and religion, invited by our | 


| 





genial suns, and the exhaustless fertility of our | 
soil, and fed by the most profitable commerce the 
world ever saw, would 


« 


| anarchy and bloodshed are rolling over us in re- 


ock to our shores, and || demons of the storm, may stand upon the tattered 
seek a home in our midst. Our population would || fragments of the Constitution, amid the falling 


merce of the world is carried on, cannol be produced | 


e need only look at the effects produced upon 
the commercial prosperity of England by her act 
of West India emancipation, to see the practical 
demonstration of this truth; and, unless by some 
extraordinary effort she regains the ground she 
has lost by this act of national folly, her downfall 
may be dated in the future history of her decline 
and fall from the hour in which her act of eman- 
cipation received the royal assent. 

The terrible and disastrous financial crisis which 





recently spread universal bankruptcy over her | 
| commercial cities, and which shook +to the centre | 


the very foundations of her Government and of 
her social order, is acknowledged by her people to 
be one only of the evils which has resulted from 
her West India policy; and she is now engaged in 
an effort to regain the ground she has lost by im- 
porting large numbers of East India coolies to her 
West India plantations, at a heavy charge to her | 
exhausted treasury—a treasury exhausted by her 
West India policy; and she now presents to the 


ished African slavery in her dominions, apparently 
for no other purpose but to introduce the slavery of 
another race in a still more objectionable form. 

If domestic slavery, as it now exists in the south- 
ern States of this Union, were abolished, the dis- 
asters which would ensue to the commercial pros- 
sperity, and all the industrial and varied pursuit 
of the whole country, from the Rio Grande to the 
St. John’s, would indeed be frightful. And as the 
people of the North are more essentially commer- } 
cial than any other portion of the Union, upon 





Universal and undiscriminating bankruptcy would 
spread like an epidemic over her whole commercial 
community. 

Where then would be the three millions of cot- 
ton bags, the many thousands of hogsheads of 
sugar, to say nothing of other productions of slave 


European exchanges to the amount of more than 
fifty millions annually? 
hat would become of her merchant ships, her 





Where would her merchants find purchasers for 
their hundred millions of imports, or the means of 
payment? But my limits will permit no elabora- 
tion of this point, nor is it necessary that more 
should be said upon a question so palpable to every 
well informed mind. 

There prevails here much improper feeling (to 
say nothing about motives) upon the subject of 
the slave institutions of the South; and gentlemen 
recklessly descending from the high position of an 
elevated statesmanship, and forgetting the impe- 
rious calls of patriotic duty, madly attempt to pre- 
cipitate a state of things which would tear asunder 
every tie which binds this Union together, and re- 
solve al] human society into its original elements; 
and, if successful in their schemes, the whole frame 
of our institutions would have to be reconstructed. 
We would have to begin de novo; no matter what 
mighty convulsions might result to the body poli- 
tic; no matter how much humanity might weep 
over the terrible disasters which would inevitably 
result to the whole Union. The political and do- 
mestic institutions which it has required the work 
of centuries to form, would be at once overthrown. 
When that hour shall come, and the billows of 


sistless torrents, the statesmen of the North, like 


| 

| 
taking part in the political discussions which have 
consumed so much time during the present session. 


ruins around them, and, turning to the people who 

sent them here, exclaim, in the language of the 

veiled prophet, when he threw off the silver veil 

and exposed his monstrous onreiey and impos. 
u 


ture to the astonished gaze of his deluded follow. 
ers— 


| 
‘ Here, ye wise saints, behold yo ‘ : 
Ye weal be Seow and cverhirygly gee aor 
| United we have nothing to fear, and, for the 
| sake of the Constitution and the Union, the whole 
| South—Whigs, Democrats and all—should unite 
| and settle this question forever. There should be 
an end to this agitation. The Constitution defines 
our rights, and limits your power over us; and to 
this paramount law we make our appeal, and upon 
| its letter and spirit we rest our cause; and here we 
| intend it shall rest, until, by your aggressions upon 
| our constitutional and individual rights, you force 
| us back upon our ulterior sovereignty, and com. 
pel us, in order to avoid the€vils with which you 
| threaten us, to have recourse to the last resort of 
| nations—the right of revolution. 
If in the course of my remarks I have had occa. 
sion to use, as I have frequently done, the words 
North and South, I have not done it with the view 
to increase sectional prejudice, but because the 
nature of the subject required it. As a patriot, [ 
deplore the sectional feeling which already exists, 
but my object is truth, and the time has arrived 
when all disguise should be thrown off, that our 
| people may fully comprehend your Wesigns, and 
| no longer slumber in a false and fatal security, 





| 


In vain will the people of the North attempt to 
conceal the fact that the Union is in peril from this 
issue and agitation; and, with this fact before our 
eyes, we tell you we have yielded the last inch we 
ever will yield to your encroachments; and if 
Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, so wills it, 
that the temple of human liberty, reared by our 


epublic, shall fall—upon your heads, not ours, 
will rest the guilt of the mighty consequences. 





world the extraordinary spectacle of having abol- r= fathers in a purer and a better age of the 
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July 26, 1848. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and having under consideration the bill for 
establishing a Territorial Government in Oregon— 

Mr. CROWELL said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: Since I have occupied a seat 

upon this floor, I have wholly abstained from 


These discussions, marked as they have been 
with great earnestness and ability, have, no doubt, 
been of signal service to the country, in directin 
public attention to the usurpations of power an 
the abuses of patronage which have signalized the 

resent administration of the Government; nor do 
T imtend to depart from this line of conduct on the 
present occasion. It is alike averse to my feelings 
and foreign to my present purpose. 

During the brief space which is allotted to me 
by the rules of this House, I shall confine my re- 
marks to a topic that, in my judgment, rises above, 
and has no necessary connection with, the parties 
into which this House and the country are divided. 
I refer to the question of slavery—of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. . : . 

At no period, el sinc& the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, has the public mind been 
so awakened—I may say, without exaggeration, 
so alarmed—upon the subject of slavery, as it is 
at the present moment. And the feelings of the 
people have, to some extent, been reflected, by the 
two Houses of Congress. This fact is evidenced 
by the prolonged discussions in each during the 
present session, upon the relation which it 
to the different States, to the General Government, 
and to the Territories belonging to the United 

Slavery is now, as it always has been, a disturb- 
ing element in this Government; and there is every 
reason to believe that it will remain so till the last 
vestige of it is swept away. — 

The sublic press has contributed largely to the 
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jifusion of light upon this subject; and to a por- 
tion of it great credit is due for the calm and dig- 
nified tone which it has generally assumed in its 
remarks upon this exciting and absorbing topic. 
The friends of the Union and republican liberty 
have much to hope, and nothing to fear, from the 
temperate and manly discussion of the question of 
slavery, Which has distinguished the present over 
any former session of Congress. 

Any and all efforts to prevent or suppress the 
utmost freedom of speech and debate on this sub- 
ect, such as have disgraced this House heretofore, 


will prove vain and fruitless. So far as it forms | 


»e theme of my remarks on this occasion, I in- 
tend that the truth shall be spoken fearlessly, yet 
kindly and temperately, and no needless offence 
given to any one; none is intended, and I hope 
none will be given. 

The overshadowing, the alarming influence 
which slavery has exerted, pervading as it has 


every department of the Government, and giving |, 


the principal direction to its administration for a 
jong series Of years, now amounting to nearly 
three score, will serve as an apology, if any is ne- 
cessary, for the severe and searching scrutiny 
which it has undergone, and is doomed still fur- 
ther to undergo, in this and the other branch of 
- Congress. 

It is the firm and settled conviction, I have no 
doubt, of a majority of the American people, that 
the annexation of Texas and the war with Mexi- 
co, one of its legitimate fruits, were undertaken, 
carried on, and consummated for the purpose of 
extending the area and strengthening the institu- 
tion of African slavery, now existing in some of 
the States of this Union. Of its nefarious pur- 
poses many who aided in its accomplishment were 
wholly unconscious. 

Ard | am entirely unembarrassed with any 
doubts that the proof does not justify this opin- 
ion. In fact, sir, the records of the Government 
su ply it. 7 

The subject is, therefore, forced upon the public 
attention; and with the consequences of these 
measures pressing upon the country, it will be no 
easy matter to withdraw it, and I, for one, shall 
not make the effort. 

And it is an opinion equally as’firmly fixed and 
as widely diffused that every Linesiann citizen who 
has fallen in the war with Mexico, either to the hard- 
ships of the service, to the digeases of the climate, 
in the battlefield, or on the ocean wave, are so many 
victims offered up upon altars erected in this “ free 
and happy land”’ to the demon of African maeeee 
It follows,asa legitimate consequence, and is equally 
true, that every dollar of the national finances ex- 
pended in the prosecution of the war is a tax levied 
_ the labor and industry of the people of the 

nited States—the free States as well as the slave 
States—for the extension and benefit of slavery, 
when at least three-fourths of the American peo- 
ple, who are compelled to bear the burdens, are 
not only opposed to the extension, but to the very 
existence of the institution, and when nota shadow 
of right is conferred by the Constitution upon Con- 


gress to authorize the expenditure for such a pur- 
pose. 


It is not surprising, then, that public attention || 


has been arrested and drawn with an ae 
to the institution of slavery, the power of the Gen- 


eral Government over it, and the prostitution of its | 
powers to build up and sustain it. And it is not || 


improbable—for such things do happen sometimes 
in the dispensations of an inscrutable Providence— 
that the very means employed to extend and 
strengthen the institutioh will result in its destruc- 
tion and overthrow. And, sir, if such is the will 
of Heaven, I, for one, as a friend of my country 


and its free institutions—of its peace and happi- | 


ness—its good name and honorable fame—its pros- 
perity, perpetuity, and true glory—lI, for one, say, 
God speed the day! 

But, sir, I do not propose, at this ‘time, to dis- 
cuss the general subject; I may do so hereafter if 
an Opportunity should be afforded me. I shall, on 
the present occasion, confine my remarks to the 
question of slavery in the District of Colum- 

ja, 

Before entering upon this discussion, however, 

propose to give some historical details connected 
with the selection and location of a site for the seat 
of Government. And to this end I shall avail my- 
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|| On or near the banks of the Delaware, or of the Potomac, 
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self of the labors of another, for a copy of whose | latter. Mr. Sency noticed sundry measures of the Legisla- 
interesting work I am indebted to the author: a : coat ae eschew yy ha. — 
i } , . ine |} Oe @ pretensions usquehanna. . 
| The sessions of the old Congress were held, according | Smith set forth the ebventeans ot Saltinarec tad the thet that 
| as the exigencies of the war, or the convenience of members || jt, citizens had subscribed $40,000 for mblie buildings. The 
| from different sections required, at Philadelphia, Balumore, |) gouty Carolinians offered an syoneenale whim-ical objection 
| Lancaster, York, Princeton, Aimapolis, Trenton, and New || 4, Philadelphia, to wit, the number of Quakers, who, they 
York During this time there appears to have been great |) said, were eternally dogging the southern members with their 
_ anxiety and rivalry amongst the different States for the |) schemes of emancipation. Others ridiculed the idea of 
honor of having this distinguished body in their midst. New | building palaces in the woods. Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
York Sradoned the on ot Kingston tor the seat of eo thought it highly unreasonable to fix the seat of Government 
ain’ Withemebery’ ewport; Maryland, Annapolis; Vir- || in such a position as to have nine States out of the thirteen 
a, irg. - : : to the northward of the place, and adverted to the sacrifices 
~ “On the 2istof October, 1783, Congress had been insulted || the northern States wens ready to muke, in being willing to 
at Philadelphia by a band of mutineers, which the State | go as far south as Baltimore. Mr. Page said New York was 
authorities were not able to quell. On this occasion they || superior to any place he knew for the orderly and decent 
adjourned to Princeton, where they held their sessions in the || pehavior of its inhabitants. The motion to insert Beldmers 
hail of the college ; and it was probably owing to the recent || jystead of the Potomac was negatived by a vote of 37 to 23.” 
disturbance that the subject of a permanent seat of Govern- | ofS : oa 
ment was now taken up, and continued to be, at intervals, || The Constitution of the United States, looking 


the subject of discussion up to the formation of the Consti- |! to an anticipated event which happened shortly 
tution. We have no register of the debates, but a large 


' number of resolutions were offered, and votes taken. ‘T'wo || after its adoption, of the cession of territory for the 
of the most prominent propositions will tirow some light || 8€&t of Government, gives to Congress the power, 
upon the views, as to place and plan, which were enter- || in the 8th section of the Ist article, among other 


| tained at that time. enumerated grants, “ to exercise exclusive legisla- 
On the 7th October, 1783, on motion of Mr. Gerry, it || «tion in all cases whataoever over such distriet 
was resolved that buildings for the use of Congress be erected 4 : . se 
not exceeding ten miles square, as may, by ces- 

near Georgetown : Provided, a suitable district can be pro- || * sion of particular States and the acceptance of 


| cured on one of the rivers aforesaid for a Federal town; that || ¢ Co 
: : Sas , ngress, become t G me 
the right of soil, and an exclusive, or such other jurisdiction | 6 » become the seat of Government of the 


| as Congress may direct, shall be vested in the United States, || ‘ United States, and to exercise like authority over 
“ This afterwards underwent various modificatious, one || ‘ all places purchased by the consent of the State in 


| of which was, to have buildings erected both on the Poto- || ‘ which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
mac and Delaware, until, finally, it was repealed on the 


‘ , 
25th April, 1784. On the 30th October, following, Congress | ‘ AERDHOR, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
met at Trenton, and the subject was again taken up, and, ful buildings. The power here given seems to 
after a long debate, resulted in the passage of an ordinance || be full and ample to legislate for ‘all cases what- 
appointing three commissioners with full power to lay out | soever,’’ and it is not subject to any limitation 


a district, not exceeding three, nor less than two miles : ear : 
square, on the banks of either side of the Delaware, not CZCOP that which the Constitution ee ee 


more than eight miles above or below whe falls thereof, as a || the legislative department of the Government gen- 
Federal town. ‘They were authorized to purchase soil, and || erally. 


enter into contracts for erecting and completing, in an ele- 
_gantmauner, Federal house, President's house, and houses || r)"1799, for eataltichang the feempeey ond. pete 
. . - 


for the Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, War, Marine, and : 
Treasury; that in choosing the situation for the buildings, || nent seat of the Government of the United States. 


due regard be had to the accommodation of the States, with | But, prior to this time, namely, December 23, 
lots for houses for the use of their delegates respectively. : ¢ 

*¢ At the Congress which met at New York, January 13, || A. D. ga ep es ek ft passed 
1785, great but unsuccessful efforts were made to substitute || 8M act to cede to the Unit tates ten miles square 
the Potomac fur the Delaware. The three commissioners | in that State, for the seat of Government; and it 


| were here appointed, but never entered upon their duties; || authorized their members of Congress to make the 
for various delays occurred, until, finally, the adoption of 


the Constitution put an end tothe whole business. But the | cCoamon to the United States of ten miles square, 
reasons which led to these resolutions, no doubt, had their || Which Congress might fix upon and accept. 
influence upon the minds of those who framed that partof || An act of the Legislature of Virginia, for the 
ee a eta a aoe ee ae of the United States, | cession of ten miles square, or a lesser quantity, 
which declares t Jongress shall have power to exercise || : : 

exclusive legletaioe, in alt cases esas over such dis- of territory to the United States, for the permanent 
trict (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of || Seat of the General Government, was passed De- 
particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become || cember 3, 1789. President Washington's first proc- 


the seat of Government of the United States, and to make lamation, Saning the selected territory, was issued 


| all laws which may be necessary and proper for carrying . . 
| into execution the Teenie powers. at Philadelphia, January 24, A. D. 1791. 


“ By Elliow’s Debates, it appears that the article was An act of Congress was approved March 3, A. 
assented toin the Convention, without debate. In the Vir- || D, 1791, making some slight changes in the pre- 
ginia Convention some feats were expressed as to the influ- vious location of the District. President Wash- 


| ence to be exerted by a spotso exclusively under the coutrol || . > - : 
of Government, under the apprehension that it would be, in || Ngton'’s second proclamation, predicated on the 


| some measure, out of the pale of law, and an asylum for || foregoing act, and for the purpose of amending 


| political criminals or violators of State rights; but the clause || and completing the location of the ten miles square, 
was finally acceded to without much opposition. The ques- || was issued March 30, A. D. 1791 

| tion as to the place to be selected for the ‘ten miles square,’ re dlas f M 1a 

| came up for discussion in Congress during the years 1789- The last act of the Legislature of Maryland con- 

| 990, on the introduction of a resolution by Mr. Thomas Scott, || cerning the Territory of Columbia and the city of 


| of Pennsylvania, that it would be expedient to select a site Washington and which it may be necessary to 
| which should be, ‘as near as possible, the centre of wealth, , 


| of population, and of territory.’ Mr. Lee afterwards moved || NOUce, was passed December 19, A. D. 1791, and 
that ‘a place as nearly central as a convenient communica- the second section declares: 


| Stion with the Atlantic Ocean, and an easy access to the “That all that part of the said territory called Columbia, 
| ¢ Western territory will permit, ought to be selected and || which jies within the limits of this State, shall be, and the 


| ‘established as the permanent seat of Governmentof the || ame js hereby, acknowledged to be forever ceded and relin- 
| § United States.’ 


uished to the Congress and Government of the United 
“On the 3d of September, 1789, Mr. Goodhue, of Massa- States, in and hie right, and exclusive jurisdiction, 
chusetts, said, in debate, that the eastern and northern mem- || 4, well _ as of persons residing or to aie thereon, 
bers had made up their minds on the subject, and were Of || pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of the 
| Opinion that, on the eastern banks of the Susquehanna, Con- || first article of the Constitution of Government of the United 
ress should fix its permanent residence. A bill passed one || gyates: Provided, That nothing herein contained ehall be so 
ouse in favor of some place to be selected on the Susque- || construed as to vest in the United States any right of 
erty in the soil, so as to affect the rights of individuals therein, 
aie te “ otherwise than the same shall or may be transferred by euch 
introduced for establishing it at its present position, then || individuals to the United States: nd provided, That the 
more generally known as Connogocheague, from a river in || jurisdiction of the laws of this State over the persons and 
Washington county, Maryland, a name which called forth || property of individuals residing within the limits of the ces- 
many jokes in the papers of the day.» The place where the || gion aforesaid, shall not cease or determine until Congress 
seat of Government should be fixed was allowed, by every || shall, by law, provide for the government thereof, under their 


| member, to be a matter of great importance. ‘The future jurisdiction, in manner provided by the article of the Con- 
tranquillity and well-being of the United States,’ said Mr. stitution before recited.” 


1 

| 

} 

i 

| 

| 

| Scott, ‘depended as much on this as on any question that as . 
ever had oreeahl come before Congress.’ Mr. Fisher Ames The grant is in the broadest and most unequiv- 
ocal terms, extending to the absolute right and ex- 
| of patriotism, were engaged.’ F "ge 
| 

} 

| 

} 

| 














| hanna, provided the States of Maryland and Delaware would 
| connect the two bays by acanal. Subsequently an act was 


remarked that ‘ every principle of pride, and honor, and even 

«The debates on the several resolutions and bills elicited || Clusive jurisdiction, as well of soil ag of persons 
much warinth of feeling and sectional jealousy. Almost all || residing or to reside thereon. gest 
were agreed that New York was not a suitable place, as not There is no reversionary interest remaining in 


being sufficiently central. There was much division of sen- : : 
| Site ee te eee iatings advantages of Philadelphia andGer- the grantor, but the whole is absolutely vested in the 


mantown, in Pennsylvania; Havre de Grace, and a place || grantee; and neither the soil nor the sovereignty is 
| ealled Wright’s Ferry, on the Susquehanna; Baltimore, on || in abeyance, but passes under the complete juris- 
| the Patapsco ; and Connogocheague, on the Potomac. The || diction of the United States. 


two last were about equally balanced for some time in the sie * ote 
number of supporters. It was remarked, by one of the mem- These laws embrace all the preliminary legisia 


| bers of Maryland, that the people of that State were in the || tion on the part of Congress, and the States of 
situation of Tantalus, uncertain which to prefer, the Susque- || Maryland and Virginia, previous to the assump- 
hanna or the Potomac, Mr. Carroll strongly advecated the || tion of legislative juriadiction by the former. This 
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was assumed by an act of Congress, approved | i 
February 27, A. D. 1801, the first section of which | debates uf the convention or the instrument itself, 


provides: 
«That the laws of the State of Virginia, as they now 


exist, shall be and continue in force in that part of the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia which was ceded by the said State to the | 


| 


} 
' 


United States, and by them accepted, for the permanent | 


sent of Government; and that the laws of the State of || ie 
|| constitutional competency. 
in that part of said Distriet which was ceded by that State || | 


Maryland, as they now exist, shall be and continue in force 


to the United States, and by them accepted as aforesaid.” 


It is by virtue of this act of Congress that sla- 
very exists in the District of Columbia, and the 


| 








} 
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very, without the slightest intimation, either in the 


posterous for serious remark. 

It is plain, therefore, in my opinion, that the | 
grant does not bestow any right upon Congress to 
legislate upon subjects not otherwise within its 


of such A me ma The assumption is too pre- | 
0 
| 





In our American systems of government, and 
under written constitutions, the power of legisla- | 
tion—the law-making power—is restrained and | 
qualified, not unlimited and omnipotent; it is ascer- | 


repeal of this act would work its abolition, and put || tained and accerniey defined, like the functions of | 


an end to it. That portion of the District, I may | the Judiciary and 


The | 


xecutive departments. 


here remark, lying west of the Potomac, and || grant of exclusive legislation alone confers no right | 
which was ceded by Virginia to the United States, | 


the residue of the District, having been ceded by 


upon Congress to establish slavery within the limits || 
has recently been retroceded to that State, so that || of the District, if it does not elsewhere exist. 


The power to legislate merely for the territory | 


Maryland, remains subject to the laws of that | ceded to Congress for the seat of Government, does 
not imply any authority to rob men of their natu- | 


State by the tenets of the foregoing act. 
Had Congress, permit me to inquire, any con- 


eenenones pote: to adopt the slavery code of Ma- | slavery. And the circumstance that slavery ex- 
continue it in force in this District, by | isted in the territory previous to the cession, can 


ryland, an his L 
virtue of its exclusive power of legislation? 


I propose, sir, very briefly, to discuss this ques- || L ) 
tion; and if it shall turn out that Congress has | affected,.but remains the same, whether the terri- 


exceeded the power granted in the Constitution, it 
ought to remove all objection to the repeal of the 
obnoxious enactment. 


for its government under their jurisdiction. 


the laws of Maryland cease, or derive their force 


and efficacy from the action of that body. The || States. 
sovereignty or jurisdiction of Congress over the |, to maintain so absurd a proposition; and still it is 
District of Columbia, is not qualified and limited, || no more sg than the power claimed by Congress 
like that of the States, but it is unqualified and ex- | over the District of Columbia by the advocates of | 
No other government shares with it the | slavery. 


clusive. 


any power to control it. right is exclusive. 


late for it, the jurisdiction of that State and its laws 
over the territory ceased, and were at an end. 
The territory, and the people inhabiting it, passed 
under the jurisdiction of another and a different 


right to legislate upon any subject, or possesses || 
Is 1, by the adoption of the Constitution, as well as the 

hen Maryland ceded the territory, and Con- || principles and character of those who framed it, 
gress accepted the cession, and assumed to legis- | would seem to preclude the idea that any such 


government, and became subject to another sov- | 


ereignty; and no laws could be enacted or con- | ed, to use the language of the preamble, “in order 
tinued in force for the government of the territory, || ‘ to form a more perfect union, to establish justice, 
| ‘insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 


but those authorized and sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution, or organic law of the new government. 
If the Constitution has not granted but withheld 
the power from Congress to establish slavery in 
territory subject to its exclusive legislation, then 
the law in question is clearly unconstitutional, and 
an act of usurpation. Slavery cannot exist beyond 


the jurisdiction of the State whose laws authorize | 


it; and the instant any portion of the territory of 
a slave State passes under pootner jurivistion, 
there is an end of slavery, unless the 


ject, possesses the delegated power to. continue 
the institution. Slavery doe’ not exist by natural 
right; on the contrary, it exists only by its de- 
privation; and, as it is a violation of the laws of 
nature, it can only be supported by positive law. 
Upon this point there is no room for doubt or 
hesitation. 

The right of “ exclusive legislation,’’ which is 
granted to Congress in the Constitution, means 
nothing more, as the language imperts, than the 
exclusion of all other legislative bodies to make 
jaws for the territory. The territorial sovereignty 
belongs to Congress alone, and is not shared even 
by the States from which the grant is made. 

No other form of expression, no other words 
could be selected, that would more clearly convey 
the meaning than those used in the Constitution. 

The*framers of that instrument were eminently 
practical men. They were unused to disguises of 
any description, and they employed language not 
to conceal, but to express their meaning. Power 
is confided to Congress to legislate upon a great 
variety of subjects, some of greater and some of 
less importance, but all carefully enumerated in 
the Constitution. 

And, sir, with this fact before me, I am not wil- 
ling to believe that the convention attempted to 
conceal, under the grant of exclusive legislation 
over the District, the extraordinary power to es- 
tablish and uphold the institution of human sla- 


ry, overnment, | 
to whose laws and jurisdiction it has become sub- | 


| 


| 
} 
| 


| 





| 
| 


i 
} 
‘ 


_ If Congress has the right, under the Constitution, 
It is provided in the act of | to establish or continue slavery in the District of | 
cession that the lawa of Maryland shall not cease | Columbia, it may establish it over all places granted 
or determine until Congress shall, by law, provide || to Congress for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, and dock-yards; for the grant is in the 
And when such provision is made by Congress || same clause, and in the same language. 


| make no difference. 


ral rights, and reduce them to the condition of | 


The power of Congress under the grant is not 


tory before the cession was free or slave territory. 


In this 
way it might be transplanted into any of the free 
But no one, | believe, has ever ventured 


The avowed object sought to be accomplished 
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| — could be found lurking in that instrument. 
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| character of the members of the convention, ought 


T 


he ardent patriotism and the elevated purity of 


to shield them from such an imputation. 
The Constitution was recommended and adopt- 


‘mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
‘secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
‘ posterity.”’ 

Before we admit that the Constitution, whose 
lofty purposes are thus proclaimed in the pream- 
ble, has conferred power upon the legislative de- 
partment to outrage the rights of humanity, and 





to establish and maintain the institution of s avery 


in territory subject to its exclusive jurisdiction, it 


should be made to appear so plain, and be ex- 


pressed in language so unambiguous, that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, could not misun- 
destand it. 

But, sir, it would be idle to look for such a power 
in the Constitution. It cannot be found, for it was 
not given, nor was it intended to be given; and it 
cannot be inferred upon any just principles of in- 
terpretation, recognized as authoritative by sensi- 
ble men. 

We hear much on this floor about the rights of 
slavery and of slaveholders. Slavery has no rights 
but such as the strong possess over the weak and 
helpless. To talk of the right to deprive a man of 
liberty, and hold him in bondage, when guilty of 
no crime, is a palpable solecism. It is the depri- 
vation of all right; it takes away from man every 
motive for exertion; and at the same time that it 
robs him of the means, it extinguishes within him 
the hope and desire of improving his condition. 

Slavery cannot exist without the support of pos- 
itive law. Itdoes not spring up spontaneously, 


and fasten itself upon any portion of the human 


race. Man was not created in the image of his 
Maker anywhere with manacles upon his limbs. 
By the laws of God he is free; it is the wrong and 
injustice of his fellow-man that make him a slave. 

S institution of slavery is repugnant to reason, 
to the rights of man, and the principles of natural 
law and Christian morality. 

“The state of slavery,”’ says Lord Mansfield ,* 
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: *20 State Trials, p. 80, 
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‘*is of such a nature that it is incapable of being 
‘ introduced on any reasons, moral or Political, but 
‘only by positive law, which preserves its foree 
‘long after the reasons, occasion, and time itself 
‘ from whence it was created, is erased from mem. 
‘ ory.” ‘It is so odious, that nothing can be 
‘ suffered to support it but positive law.” So said 
this eminent judge, this “living oracle” 
law, in Westminster Hall, in the year 1772. 

** Slavery,”’ says a Mississippi judge, living jn 
a slaveholding community, himself no doubt a 
slaveholder, ‘*is condemned by reason and the 
‘laws of nature. It exists, and can only exist 
‘through municipal regulations; and, in matters 
‘of doubt, is it not an unquestionable rule that 
‘ courts must lean in favorem vite et libertatis?” + 

This is the admitted character and condition of 
slavery. Now, what is the legal condition of the 
slave? 

“A slave,’’says Judge Crenshaw, “isin absolute 
‘ bondage; he has no civil right, and can hold no 
‘ property except at the will and pleasure of hig 
‘master; and his maater is his guardian and pro- 
‘tector; and all his rights, and acquisitions, and 
‘ services are in the hands of his master.”’ A slave 
is a rational being, endowed with volition and un- 
derstanding like the rest of mankind; and whatever 


he lawfully acquires and gains the possession of, . 


by purchase or otherwise, is the acquirement and 
possession of the master. A slave cannot take 
property by descent or purchase.{ And in some 
of the slaveholding States they are adjudged to be 
real estate, and, as such, descend to the heir-at- 
law.t. By the civil code of Louisiana, all that a 
slave possesses belongs to his master; and this 
holds true, it is believed, in the other slaveholding 


|| States. They are incapable of inheriting and trans- 


mitting property, and are, moreover, incapable of 
receiving and disposing of any donations. 

Such is the state of slavery, and such is the con- 
dition of the slave. And,inmy judgment, it would 
be a reproach to the Constitution, it"would be a 
libel on the mee name and fame of the departed 
statesmen and patriots who framed it, to maintain 
that it grants to Congress the power to establish 
the institution of slavery, and consign any portion 
of the human race to a level with the brutes that 
perish—to transform humanjbeings into personal 
and real estate, and thus make them the subjects 
of bargain and sale. And it would be still more 
astonishing if this regalt could be achieved by the 
fair and Jegitimate interpretation of an 4nstrument 
drawn up with great care and skill, and adopted 
after mature deliberation, to ‘‘ secure the blessings 
of liberty” to those who made it, and their pos- 
terity after them. Such a power, surely, is not to 
be sought after in doubtful construction; but, before 
it is admitted to exist, it must appear to be given 
in plain and unequivocal terms. It is not thus 
given, and does not therefore exist; and all legis- 
lation of Congress to uphold slavery is wholly un- 
authorized, and a palpable usurpation of power. 

The act of Congress, then, of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 1801, which it is proposed to re 
by the bill which I had the honor to introduce 
some time since, wasand is unconstitutional, though 
long and patiently acquiesced in, and ought, there- 
fore, to be repealed; and the wrongs which it has 
inflicted upon the bond and the free, the living and 
the dead, ought to be, so far as they can be, speed- 
ily redressed, . 

The public voice pronounced the alien and sedi- 
tion laws unconstitutional, and Congress has not 
deemed it unworthy of its high consideration to 
repair the injary which they inflicted. ‘ 

And, sir, instead of squandering the public domain 
to pay armies, to invade and rob a sister Republic, 
for the purpose of extending African slavery, I 
would freely appropriate it to indemnify those, and 


the descendants of those, who have been victims. 


of the cruel injustice inflicted by the act of 1801. 
That act made them slaves, when they had a right 
to be free. ~ 

But if Congress had the power, which I have 
endeavored to show it has not, to establish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, it ought not to be ex- 
ercised; and if slavery rightfully exists, so far as 
legislative authority is concerned, it ought, never- 
theless, to be instantly abolished, and the code of 





* Wheeler’s law of slavery, p. 346. + Wheeler’s law of 
slavery, p.6. ~{ Wheeler’s law of slavery, p. 2. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 





Slavery in 


the District of Cohubia— 





Maryland slave laws now in force ought to be | 
repealed. 
= this District the rights and the opinions of | 
the free States, as well as the slave States, ought 
to be respected. Here the representatives from 
all parts of the Union, from every State of the 
Confederacy, meet together as members of the 
some great political family, as brethren possessing 
a common inheritance, to perform the legislative 
duties required by the Constitution. Nothing, 
therefore, that could, by any poasibility, interrupt 
or disturb the friendly relations that ought to exist 
between the different States of the Union and the 
diferent sections of this widely extended country, 
should be permitted or allowed within. the limits 
of the District. 

Is this Union worthy of preservation ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If it is, 
how unwise to stimulate the causes that must in- 
evitably work its dissolution. This city bears the 
honored name of Washingion, the great champion | 
of republican freedom, and its soil should be con-+ 
secrated to liberty, and not to slavery. 
The fraternal ties that bind together the States | 
of this Union ought not to be sundered; and they | 
must not be endangered by anything that may give 


offence to the people, or their representatives, who 


assemble together here from different and distant | 
parts of our common commry’ The convenience, 
or the inclination, even, of the citizens here ought | 
not to form any Obstacle to the abolition of slavery. | 
The peace, and harmony, and perpetuity of the | 
Union, and the cultivation of kindly feelings be- | 
tween different sections of the country, are of infi- 
nitely more importance, it seems to me, than the | 
gratification of holding a few hundred slaves here | 
in the city of Washington.* 
The seat of the General Government, where the | 
representatives of republican America meet togeth- | 
er in council, ought to be the home of freedom, | 
and not the abode of slavery. 
We hold ourselves out, or others do it for us, | 
and we make no serious objection, as the model | 
Republic, and our free and happy institutions are 
toserve as the great exemplar for all the strug- 
eling sons of liberty throughout the whole world. | 


Ifany one doubts this, I refer him to the fourth of | 
July orations that are annually pronounced in our 





cities, towns, and villages. 

Now, if this be so, everything that would serve | 
to lessen our influence in the elevated position 
which we occupy, or weaken the force of our ex- | 
ample, or cast the slightest shade upon the sincerity 
of our professions of republicanism, or our love of | 
liberty, ought to be carefully removed. The eyes 
ofa jealous World are upon us, and every impro- 
priety in our conduct is seen and magnified. ~ 

Tyrants, in the Old World, watch us with sleep- | 
less vigilance, and every act of oppression perpe- | 
trated in this country, in the name of liberty, will | 
interrupt the spread of free principles, and impede 
the progress of free institutions, and serve to fasten 
more securely the chains of servitude upon their | 
crushed and down-trodden subjects. 

Strong prejudices exist in some parts of the 
country, and especially in the free States, against 
the slave teade; and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it is so firmly fixed, and so deeply rooted 








* The worthy Mayor of the-city of Washington, on re- | 
quest, has furnished the following statement showing the 
free colored and slave population of the District at the times 
indicated: 
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And in reply to another inquiry, he observes: “In regard 
to negro depts, I know of but two in the city. Whatis the 
extent of the trade they carry on, I am wholly without any 
means of stating.” 


in the minds of some stubborn people, that it can | 
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Mr. Crowell. 


never be wholly eradicated; and especially so long | 
as the business continues here in its present flour- | 
ishing condition. And this is another reason why | 


slavery ought to cease in the District of Columbia. 
The traffic is a necessary attendant upon the ex- 
istence of the institution, and when the fountain is 


dried up, the stream which it supplies will cease | 


to flow, but not before. ° 
The practice of buying and selling men, women, 

and children, at public sale, like cattle, horses, 

and mules, is looked upon by many persons who 


are not familiar with the customs of slaveholding |) 


communities, with unmingled abhorrence and de- 


testation. And nothing is so well fitted to awaken | 
and perpetuate sectional feelings and prejudices, | 


and alienate the affections of the people, as the 
traffic in slaves, as it is now carried on at the seat 
of the General Government, under the auspices 
and protection of national legislation. If the slave 
trade is the legitimate fruit, or the necessary at- 
tendant of slavery, as it appears to be, Congress 
certainly ought to withdraw all support from the 
institution, and suffer it to remain as the framers 


of the Constitution intended it should,not as a | 
national, but a local or State institution, and whol- | 


ly dependant on State legislation. 
with nothing less, will the people of the free States 
be satisfied. The question, whether it has any 
legal existence, independent of the act of Congress 


which t propose to repeal, is a legal one, that the | 


judges o 
to decide; and though a majority of them are 
slaveholders, I am willing to confide to them the 
decision of the question. 


With this, but | 


the Supreme Court are fully competent || 


But, sir, it may be said that the slave trade in | 
this District is exempt from most of the horrors | 


of the foreign traffic, which used to fill every breeze 
with the voice of suffering as its victims were borne 
over the ocean, and whose abominations aroused 
the whole civilized world to oppose it, and punish 
it as piracy. It is quite possible there may be 
some mitigating circumstances in the traffic as it is 
carried on here at the present time. But after all, 
its intrinsic character, with all its inseparable cru- 
elty, and its terrific horrors, must remain the same. 
It may not be quite as shocking to humanity as 


some scenes exhibited in the Middle Passage; still, | 


the difference is too slight to waste any time in de- 
fining it. Listen for a moment to what Mr. Walsh 
says in his notice of Brazil, in describing a slave 
ship: 


} 


‘ She had taken in,” says he, “on the coast of Africa, | 
336 males and 226 females, making in all five hundred and | 


sixty-two, and had been out seventeen days, during which 


she had thrown overboard fifty-five. The slaves were ail | 
enclosed under grated hatchways, between decks. he | 


space was so low that they sat betweeil each other’s legs | 


and stowed so close together that there was no possibility of 
their lying down, or changing their position, by night or day. 
As they belonged to, and were shipped on account of, difler- 


|| ent individuals, they were all branded like sheep, wilh the 


owner’s marks, of different forms. These were impressed 
under their breasts, or on their arms, and, as the mate in- 
formed me, with perfect indiflereuce, burnt with the red hot 
iron. Over the hatchway stood a ferocious looking fellow, 
with a scourge of many twisted thongs in his hand, who was 
the siave-driver of the ship; and whenever he heard the 
slightest noise below, he shook it over them, and seemed 
eager to exercise it. As soon as the poor creatures saw us 


looking down at them, their dark and melancholy visages | 


brightened up. They perceived something of sympathy and 
kindness in our looks, which they had not been accustomed 


to; and feeling instinctively that we were friends, they im- 


mediately began to shout and clap theirhands. The women 
were particularly excited. ‘They all held up their arms; 
and when we bent down and shook hands with them, they 


could not contain their delight; they endeavored to scramble || 


upon their knees, stretching up to kiss our hands; and we 
understood that they knew we had come to liberate them. 
Some, however, bung down their heads in apparently hopeless 
dejection; some were greatly emaciated; and some, partic- 
ularly children, seemed dying. But the circumstance which 
struck us most forcibly was, how it was possible for such a 


number of human beings to exist, packed up and wedged | 


together as tight as they could cram, in low cells, three feet 
high, the greater part of which, except that under the grated 
hatehways, was shut out from light or air, and this when the 
thermometer, exposed to the open sky, was, standing in the 
shade on our deck, at 89°. The space between decks was 
divided into two compartments, three feet three inches high; 
the size of one was sixteen feet by eighteen, and of the other 
forty by twenty-one. Into the first were cransmed the women 
and girls; into the second the men and boys. Two bun- 
dred and twenty-six fellow-creatures were thus thrust into 
one space 288 feet square, and three hundred and thirty-six 
into another space 800 feet square, giving to the whole an 
average of twenty-three inches, and to each of the women 
not more than thirteen inches, though many of them were 
pregnant. 

« We also found manacles and fetters of different kinds; 
but it appears that they had all been taken off before we 
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boarded. The heat of these horrid places was so great, and 
the odor so offensive, that it was quite impossible to enter 
| them, even if there had been room. 

“ They were measured, as above, when the slaves had ieft 
them. ‘The officers insisted that the poor suffering creatures 
should be admitted on deck to get air and water. This was 

| Opposed by the mate of the slaver, who, from a feeling that 
they deserved it, declared they would murder them ail, 
The officers, however, persisted, and the poor beings were 
| all turned up together. [tis impossible toconceive the effect 
| Of this eruption—507 fellow-creatures, of all ages and sexes, 
| some children, some adults, some old men aud women, all 
in acstate of total nudity, scrambling out together to taste the 
luxury of a little fresh air and water. ‘They came swarmit 
up like bees from the aperture of a hive, tll the whole dee 
was crowded to suffocation from stem to stern, so that it was 
impossible to imagine where they all could have come fom, 
or how they could all have been stowed away. On looking 
into the places where they had all been crammed, there were 
found some children, next the sides of the ship, in places 
most remote from light and air; they were lying nearly in 
a torpid state, after the rest had turned out. The litte crea- 
tures seemed indifferent as to life or death ; and wheu they 
| were carried on deck many of them could not stand. After 
| enjoying tor a short time the luxury of air, some water was 
brought. It was then that the extent of their sufferings 
was exposed in a fearful manner. They all rushed like 
maniacs towards the water. No entreaties, or threats nor 
blows, could restrain them; they shrieked, and struggled, 
and fought with one another, for a drop of this pons 
liquid, as if they grew rabid at the sight of it. There is 
nothing which slaves, in the mid-passage, suffer from so 
much as want of water. It is sometimes usual to take 
out casks filled with sea-water as ballast, and when the 
slaves are received on board, to start the casks and refill them 
with fresh. On one occasion, a ship from Bahia neglected 
to change the contents of the cask, and, on the mnid-passage, 
| found, to their horror, that they were filled with nothing but 
salt-water. All the slaves on board perished! We could 
| judge of the extent of their sufferings from the affecting sight 


| we now saw. When the poor creatures were ordered down 
} again, several of them came and pressed their heads against 


|| our Knees with looks of the greatest anguish at the prospect 


of returning to the horrid place of suffering below.’ 

| This terrible picture may not find a parallel here, 
| in all its revolting outlines—it may not be that the 
| jails and slave-pens, or secret prisons of this Dis- 
| trict, exhibit anything that equals the sufferings 
| and cruelty of the slave-ship. I hope they do not; 
| but if they do, it is fortunate for those who keep 
them that they are able to shut out the light of day, 
and conceal their enormities from the public gaze. 
| But whether they have been visited Ce any one 


} 





|| who has ventured to describe what he saw, and 


| expose the condition of the manacled and wretched 
| inmates, | am not informed. It would be inter- 
esting to know the condition and treatment of the 
| slaves confined, for example, in one of these secret 
prisons, near the Smithsonian Institute, which was 
founded here for the diffusion of knowledge among 
men, and in fall view of this Capitol, and the 
stripes and stars that float so proudly over it. But I 
fear, sir, we shall not be favored with the informa- 
tion. 

There are occurrences, however, in the streete 
of Washington, and in the face of day, and under 


| 


|| the authority of the laws of Congress, so il!lustra- 


tive of the true character of the institution, and 
_marked with so much atrocity, thet I cannot, in 
this connection, refrain from noticing one that hap- 


j 
| pened on Pennsylvania avenue, a short time since, 





who can attest the accuracy of my narrative. A 
colored man, who had lived in this city fora num- 
ber of years, was seized by three ruffians from 
Alexandria—they were probably not Virginia gen- 
tlemen, though they came “from old Virginia: 
shore”—who overpowered him, and, disregarding 
his cries that he was a free man, they were about 
|| thrusting him into a hack to hasten across the Po- 
|| tomac, but were prevailed upon by some humane 
rsons that the outrage brought together, to go 
|| before a police magistrate and investigate the valid- 
'| ity of his claim to freedom. But the magistrate 
|| declined taking jurisdiction, after discovering the 
'| color of the suitor, and he was hurried away from 
|| his wife and six children, to a slave-pen, to await 
|| an opportunity to be sold, and shipped tothe South, 
|| The facts bemg known, counsel was employed, 
|| and funds raised by the members of Congress, and 
othezs, and the unfortunate man was restored to 
|| liberty and bis family. The foreign traffic is piracy, 
| but this is accounted a fair business transaction, 
‘| and authorized by the laws of thie United States. 
j Citizens of this District have not been unmind- 

ful of the evils of slave oon - slave trade in 

ears past; and prom a desire to remove 
feaiei on the 24th day of March, A. D. 1828, they 
presented a memorial to Congress for that purpose, 
containing the following representations: 

“ We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties of Wash- 


| 
| tn the presence of several members of this House, 
| 
| 
| 
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ingion and Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, beg leave 
to cull the attention of your honorable body to an evil of 
serious magnitude, which greatly impairs the prosperity and 
happiness of this District, and casts the reproach of incon- 
sistency upon free institutions established among us. While 
the laws of the United States denounce the foreign slave 
trade as picacy, and punish with death those who are en- | 
gaged ia its perpetration, there exists in this District, the 
seat of the National Government, a domestic slave trade, 
scarcely less disgraceful in its character, and even more 
demoralizing in its influence. For this is not, like the for- 
mer, carried On against a barbarous nation; its victims are | 
reared up ainong the people of this country, educated in the 
precepts of the same religion, and imbued with similar do- | 
mestic attachments. These people are, without their con- 
sent, torn from their homes; husband and wife are frequently 
separated, and sold into distant parts; children are taken 
from their parents, without regard to the ties of nature ; and 
the most endearing bonds of affection are broken forever! 

* Noris this traftic confined to those who are legally slaves 
for life. Some who are entitled to freedom, and many who 
have a limited time to serve, are sold into unconditional 
slavery, and, owing to the defectiveness of our laws, they 
are generally carried out of the District before the necessary | 
steps can be taken for their release. We behold these scenes 
continually teking place among us, and lament our inability 
to prevent them. 

“The people of this District have, within themselves, no 
means of legislative redresa; and we therefore appeal to 
your honorable, body, as the only one invested by the Amer- 
jcan Constitution with the power, to relieve us. Nor is it 
only from the capacity of slave traders that the colored race 
in this District are doomed to suffer. Even the laws which 
govern us sanction and direct, in certain cases, a procedure 
that we believe is unparalicied in glaring injustice by any- 
thing at present known among the governments of Christen. | 
dom. An instance of the operation of these laws, which 
occurred during the last summer, we will briefly relate, A 
colored man, who stated that he was entitled to freedom, 
was taken up as a runaway slave, and lodged in the jail of 
Washington city. 
to chum him, he was, according to law, put up at public 
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I 


I may speak for them, with confidence, on this 
| subject. i know them well, and I do assure this 
House that their loyalty to the Constitution will 
oblige them to concede to the slaveholder what he 
may rightfully demand, but nothing more. They 
do not desire Congress to interfere with slavery in 
the States, for the reason that the Constitution has 
not authorized such interference. It is beyond 
the control of the national legislature, and it has 
| no right to meddle with it. But here it is other- 


‘| wise. 





| Atthe next session of Congress, after the memo- 
rial was presented, Mr. Alexander, as chairman 


made a report, from which I make the following 
| extract: 
«“ The committee have examined into the complaints al- 


leged against the use of the public jails for confining slaves | 


who are houghtfor the purpose of being sold elsewhere, and 
find that the considerations of justice, as well as humanity, 
strongly recommend it so long as the trade exists. They are 
there protected from the inclemency of the seasons, and are 


| linble to public inspection; and it sometimes happens, there 


are found among them those who are improperly Held to 
servitude; in which event, the judicial authorities will be 
able immediately to administer relief.”’ 


It is further represented in the report— 

That the secret prisons, which have been alluded to, are 
taverns or private houses used for the same purpose, with- 
out the same reasons altogether in their favor; although, 
even there, justice may sometimes overtake those who 


| would otherwise escape, and persons entitled to their free- 


He was advertised, but no one appearing || 


auction for the payment of his jail fees, and sold as a slave 1 " 1 
| But how will the courts be informed of the facts 


for lite. He was purchased by a slave trader, who was not 
required to give security for his remaining in the District, 
and was, soon after, shipped at Alexandria for one of the 
southern States. 

* An attempt was made by some benevolent individuals 
to have the sale postponed until his claim to freedom could 
be investigated; but their efforts were unavailing, and there 
was adiuman being sold into perpetual bondage, at the cap- 
ital of the freest Government on earth, without even the 
pretence of trial, or an allegation of crime. We blush for 
our country while we relate these disgraceful transactions, | 
and we would fain conceal it from the world, did not its 
very enormity inspire us with hope that it will rouse the 
philanthropist and the patriot to exertion. We have no 
hesitation in believing your honorable body never intended 
that this odious law should be enforced ; it was adopted with 
the old code of Maryland, from which, we believe, it has 
been expunged since the District was ceded to the General 
Government. 

« The fact of its having been so recently executed, shows 
the necessity of this subject being investigated by a power 
which we confidently hope will be ready to correct it. 
These memorialists further represent, that the existence 
among us of a distinct class of people, who, by their condi- 
tion as slaves, are deprived of almost every incentive to vir- 
tue and industry, and shut out from many of the sources of 
light and knowledge, has an evident tendency to corrupt the | 
morals of the people, and to damp the spirit of enterprise, | 
by accustoming the rising generation to look with contempt 
on honest labor, and to depend for support too much upon 
the labor of others. 

* Tt prevents a useful and industrious class of people from 
settling among us, by rendering the means of subsistence 
nore precarious to the laboring class of whites. It dimin- 
ishes the resources of the community, by throwing the earn- 
ings of the poor into the coffers of the rich ; thus rendering 
the former servile and improvident, while the latter are 
tempted to become, in the same propertion, luxurious and 
prodigal. That these disastrous results flow from the ex- 
istence of slavery among us, is sufficiently conspicuous when 
we contrast the languishing condition of the Districtand the 
surrounding country, with the prosperity of those parts of 
the Union which are less favored in point of climate and 
loeation, but blessed with a free and industrious population.” 


I have read these extracts to show—first, that 
the citizens of the District are not insensible to the 
evil effects and wasting influences of slavery among 
them; and, secondly, that its continuance has not 
only been injurious to the morals, but prejudicial 
to the pecuniary interests of the people, and against 
their earnest remonstrances for its removal. Its 
continuance, therefore, is not desired, it would 
seem, by those who are the most exposed to its 
evils, and who have experienced its baleful effects. 
And, sir, is it reasonable to ask, is it just and right 
to expect, that Congress will continue an institu- 
tion so abhorrent to the feelings of the people for 
whom it is clothed with exclusive power to legis- 
late, and so repugnant to reason, to revelation, and 
the common sentiments of humanity ? 

If itis the determination of Congress, in spite of 
all opposition, to continue slavery and uphold the 
traffic ‘in slaves in this District, when it has de- 
nounced the foreign trade as piracy, and punished 
those engaged in it with death, it certainly will be 
done without the consent of my constituents, either 


express or implied. 


dom be released from captivity, who might be doomed to a 
state of bondage. In ail such cases, and where slaves bound 
for a term of years are liable to be taken away and sold, the 
courts, upon knowledge of the fact, are competent to grant 
relief, and to bring to punishment all offenders against the 
laws in this respect.”’ 


when these land pirates commit such outrages, 


| and seize and confine freemen in these secret prfons? || 


What messenger, eager to go on errands of mer- 
cy, will convey the intelligence? And when the 
judicial ear is gained, how is the offence to be 
proved? The seizure was made in the night season 
perhaps, when no one was present but the offender 


_and his victim, that the law has cruelly deprived 


of his oath. Who will penetrate these horrid dens, 


| find out the sufferers, take the measure of their 


wrongs, and drag to punishment the monsters who 
commit them ? 

The business in which they are engaged is a 
lawful pursuit. They have followed it for many 
years, and they are protected in its prosecution b 

the laws of Congress. And this would be a tri- 
_umphant vindication before judges, selected with 
| a view only to their fitness to look after the rights 
of slaveholders and slavedealers. 

There are but few citizens of this District, I pre- 
sumte; or elsewhere, who have so little regard to 
their own pers@nal safety as to undertake such a 
| mission, and bring the offenders to justice, or to 
| interfere with them in any way. 
| Why, sir, it is not long since that my venerable 
colleague (Mr. Gippines] was threatened, as I 
| have been informed on good authority, with per- 
_ sonal violence; and an assault meditated even upon 
| his boarding house, for presuming to visit, in com- 
| pany with one of their counsel, the captain and 
| crew of a vessel confined as criminals, for admit- 
| ting on board some of the residents of this Dis- 
| 
| 
| 


trict, who desired to leave this region cursed with 
| Slavery, and take passage for a land of liberty. 
| And this happened at a time, too, when the Halls 
| of Congress were fragrant with sympathizing reso- 
| lutions for France, and resounding with patriotic 
| declamation in favor of liberty, theoretical liberty, 
| three thousand miles off. 
| A presentment of the grand jury, made to a 
| court of the District, accompanies the report of the 
/committee. This body of men, after admitting 
| slavery to be an evil, and administering some re- 
| proof to those living out of the District, who have 
| petitioned Congress for its abolition, represent 
| that, ** it is not desirable to increase the slave pop- 
| ‘ ulation, or the colored free population of the Dis- 
‘trict. Itis better, as far as practicable, to sub- 
| * stitute a laboring class of a different description, 
‘who are now discouraged from settling among 
| us by the continual importation and influx of the 
‘former from the adjacent States.” They are 
opposed to the further importation of slaves and 
| free negroes as permanent residents; and observe, 
| ** provision ought also to be made to prevent pur- 
‘ chasers, for the purpose of removal and trans- 
‘ portation, from making the cities of the District 
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| ‘most painful feelings. 


| run at large unwhipt of justice. 
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‘collect. The manner in which they are brought 
‘and confined in these places, and carried through 
‘our streets, is ey such as to excite the 

tis probable that much 
‘ of the excitement upon the subject of slavery, and 
‘ which is seen to lead sometimes to indiscreet and 
‘unreasonable measures, has arisen from the re. 
‘volting spectacles exhibited on such occasions, 
‘ It is also known that those engaged in such pur. 
‘suits, are often found evading the laws for the 
‘ protection of the free, and concealing and taking 
‘away by fraud and force, as slaves, such as are 
‘entitled to*their freedom; and where avarice pre- 
‘sents such temptations to such persons, it is 
‘ difficult, if not impossible, in many cases, either 
‘to restrain or punish acts of the grossest Oppres- 
‘sion and injustice. It is believed that the whole 


| community would be gratified by the interference 


‘ of Congress for the suppression of these recepta- 
*cles, and the exclusion of this disgusting traffic 
‘from the District.”’ 

I have presented these copious extracts from the 
records of the District and of Congress, as authen- 
tic proof that the reproach of desiring the contin- 
uance of slavery and the slave-trade does not rest 
with the citizens of the District; Congress alone is ° 
responsible for it. 

hey have exhibited a truthful picture of its 


| enormities, and prayed to be relieved from them, 


They have presented instances of oppression and 
injustice that ought to command the attention of 
Congress, and secure the repeal of all laws under 
which they were perpetrated. Free men have 
been Seized, according to law, and confined in 
these secret prisons, by lawless wretches engaged 
in the slave-trade, and sold into perpetual bondage, 
and those guilty of the outrage are permitted to 
And the code of 
laws, imposed by Congress on the people here, 
that permits one man to seize another, in the man- 
ner represented, without any process of commit- 
ment issuing from a judicial tribunal, or without 
any charge or conviction of crime committed, is 
unsuitable to a free people, and repugnant to their 
sense of justice, hostile to all our republican no- 
tions, and can be tolerated only in a practical des- 
potism. And now nearly a ball century has passed 
away since the adoption of this code by Congress, 
and it still remains in full force and vigor, without 
change or improvement. 





| 


| 





LS 


Slavery was imposed on us originally asa mark 
of vassalage to a foreign prince, and it is the only 
badge of our colonial servitude that has survived 
the Revolution. And none of the gifted champions 
of slavery on this floor or elsewhere, can offera 


|| decent apology for continuing to wear it. None, 


The whole code of Maryland slave laws was 
ae as it stood on the 27th day of February, 
| A. D. 1801. Letus review some of its provisions, 
| and see if we cannot find additional motives for 
relieving the District of the disgrace and inconve- 
nience under which it has meekly suffered for so 
long a time. 
he charter to Lord Baltimore bears date the 
| 20th of June, in the eighth year of the reiga of the 
| first Charles, corresponding to the year 1632. And 
| the first legislative act relating to slaves which has 
fallen under my observation, was d the 9th 
of June, A. D. 1692, sixty years after the date of 
the charter. During the century preceding the 
cession to Congress, various enactments were 
passed from time to time, to regulate, sustain, and 
uphold the institution. I shall not detain the com- 
mittee with enumerating them, but content myself 
with a brief reference to some of their provisions. 
‘In the year 1715 it was enacted that servants 
should not travel by land or;water ten miles from 
the house of their master or mistress without & 
note, under their hands or the hands of the over- 
seer, under penalty of being taken; for a run- 
away, and subjected to the penalties provided 
against such offenders; and any person that shall 
willingly éntertain such servant or slave shall be 
fined five hundred pounds of tobacco for twenty- 
four hours entertainment. And if any one goes 


1 I believe, has been attempted. 


out of the county without a pass, under the seal of 
the county court, which is to cost ten pounds of 
tobacco, or one shiHing in money, he is liable to 
be taken up and adjudged by the magistrates a run- 
the taker up is entitled to receive 
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the owner two hundred pounds of tobacco. When } 
a servant is taken up as a runaway, he may be | 
taken before a magistrate, who may secure and | 
dispose of him as he thinks fit, In the year 1748 it | 
was enacted that persons wittingly or willingly 
entertaining servants absenting themselves from 
their masters, Or permitting them to be about 
their houses or plantations for an hour or longer, 
shall forfeit one hundred pounds of tobacco for 
each hour; and persons unable to pay the penalty 
are punishable by whipping, and shall give seca- 
rity for good behaviour; and the offending servants 
may also be whipped. No negroes or slaves shall 
carry a gun from their master’s land without leave; 
if they do, they may be taken before a magistrate 
and whipped, and the gun shall be forfeited to the 
raon seizing them. 

By a law passed in the year 1719, sheriffs are 
authorized to sell persons committed as runaway | 
slaves, after giving a few days notice. This isthe | 
jaw under which the outrages complained of in the | 
memorial are perpetrated. A slave convicted be- 
fore a single magistrate of striking any white per- 
son, by an act passed in the year 1723, is to have | 
one of his ears cropped; and owners of slaves suf-_ 
fering them to keep horses or cattle, or any other | 
stock as their own, shall forfeit five hundred pounds 
of tobacco, together with the stock. By an act 
passed in the year 1729, if a colored man is con- | 
victed of petit treason, or murder, or arson, he is 
to have his right hand cut off, to be hanged in the | 
usual manner, his head severed from the body, and | 
the body divided into four quarters, and the head 
and quarters set up in the most public places in | 
thecounty where such fact was committed. I have 
not yet seen any “‘ heads” thus exhibited; those | 
which I have happened to meet with have been on 
the shoulders of the rightful owners, if a slave may 
be said to have any claim to that important mem- 
ber; but the lamp posts on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the most frequented and fashionable promenade in 
the city of Washington, may at any time, under 
the provisions of this law, be used for such pur- 
poses. By a Jaw passed in the year 1751, slaves || 

of rambling, riding, or running away, may | 


guilt 
be dhnished by the county court with either whip- | 





ping, cropping, or branding in the cheek. 
But, sir, [ will not dwell upon these details, for |, 
{am not very ambitious of the labor of pursuing ] 
these laws into their skulking places in the alcoves |! 
of the Congressional Library, where they are per- | 
mitted quietly to slumber, except when galvanized || 
into life and activity by the judgments of the dis- | 
trict courts. The few specimens which [ have | 
given will serve to show the true character of the | 
whole code, and will mark the gradual progress of | 
legislation by which a man, created in the image 
of his Maker, may be deprived of his heaven-born 
rights, and degraded to an article of merchandise. 
Congress has the power to repeal these laws, 
and, in my judgment, the time has cgme for its 
exercise. They ought to be abrogated without 
further delay, and every vestige of them ought to 
be effaced, now and forever, from our national 
statute-book. It.is demanded by the voice of jus- | 
tice and humanity and the spirit of the age in | 
which we live, and by an overwhelming majority 


| 





of the people of the United States. Their con- || 
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The abhorrence of the slave trade, about the 
abolition of which in the District of Columbia we 
are now deliberating, and faltering, and hesitating, 
had become so deep and universal througheut 


| Kurepe, that the representatives of the principal 
| Powers assembled at the Congress in Vienna, in 


February, 1815, men not very remarkable for their 


| love of liberty or respect for public sentiment, were 


nevertheless constrained to draw up and sign a 
manifesto, promising that the great Powers which 
they represented would make arrangements, to fix 


(aterm for the final abolition of the slave trade, 


since public opinion condemned it as a stain on 
Epropean civilization. And in the revolutions of 


and the abominable traffic still continues in the 
shade of this Capitol, and by the act of an Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Sir, it should be borne in mind that the present 
is a time of progress. Liberty is not now a for- 
bidden word in the languages of Europe. Man's 


;, intellect, hitherto restrained and fettered, begins to 


be unloosed, and his rights respected. The badges 


| time, one-third of a century has since passed away, | 


of servitude, worn for so long a time, dwarfing and | 


deforming beth body and mind, are falling from 
him. The practical diffusion of free principles 
seems to be the motto of our time. 
which has been sown begins to bear fruit abun- 


The good seed | 
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evil now, than it was when this memorial was pre- 


| self. 
| solitary and desolate, and its haunts of pleasure 


sented to Congress, twenty yearsago. The lapse 
of time has not changed its character, or dimin- 
ished its power of mischief. No one, | may ven- 
ture to affirm, who is not ignorant of the past, 
blind to the present, and regardless of the future, 
can fail to tem that there is, on the part of 
those who possess the power to do what they 
will, a fixed, an unalterable determination to insist 
on the abolition of slavery in the District, or the 
removal of the seat of Governmen’ to some other 
place. The effects of a removal, have no doubt, 


| upon the pecuniary condition and prospects of the 


city of Washington, would be highly disastrous, 
and such as no one would deplore more than my- 
Its broad streets and avenues would become 


and of business would be forsaken. No one, 


| presume, who venerates the name of Washington, 


dantly. The freedom of speech and the press, so || 
carefully restrained and guarded, formerly as dan- | 
gerous to the peace and good order of society, is || 
working miracles in the political as well as the | 


moral world. God’s image, crushed to earth 


under the iron heel of despots, who claim the pre- | 


scriptive right to oppress and enslave, in the Old 
World, has arisen, and with giant strength hurled 
down its oppressors. Ancient dynasties, that have 


| existed for ages, and can boast of more centuries 
even than it has required, in the opinion of some, | 

| **to sanctify African slavery,’’ have fallen in a day | 
| by the hands of those whom they have oppressed. 
In this onward movement of the age, in these | 

| efforts to correct the venerable errors of the past, 


and rescue the oppressed from the ruins of crum- 
bling and fallen despotisms, are we of the ‘* model 
Republic”? to be the only laggards? And when 
the slave trade is denounced as piracy, and the 


desires to see such an event. 

This place, besides being associated with the 
name of Washington, possesses extraordinary ad- 
vantages of climate and location. It is pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Potomac, almost 
within sight of the home and final resting place of 
the Father of his Country. The skies that bend 
over it are propitious, and it is blessed with a 
climate mild and indulgent. Itis, moreover, beau- 
tified and adorned with public edifices of singular 
magnificence and architectural excellence; and it 
may be said, without exaggeration, that the highest 
decorations of art are mingled with the beauties of 
nature, and conspire to render it, but for the blight- 
ing influences of slavery, one of the most desirable 


| situations for the national capital that could be 


| Selected in the whole country. 


miscreants who are guilty of its perpetration pun- |, 
ished with death by every civilized nation under | 


heaven, is it to find shelter and protection nowhere 


| else but in this District, and under our “ glorious 


399 


stripes and stars?’’ This inquiry will never be 
pressed with less earnestness than it is at this mo- 
ment. And for one, sir, 1 am ready to declare, 
and I do declare, that my voice, though * feeble as 
ever issued from human lips,’? and my efforts, 
humble as they are, shall be given to this work 
with an earnestness and an industry that never 
' tire, and a diligence that will admit of no inter- 
| ruption. This standing reproach to our national 
| character and our national institutions ought. to 
| be removed, and this stigma upon our natiortal 
escutcheon ought to be effaced forever. 
It is now near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
| tory, and signalized by most remarkable political 
events—and is to be endured that, under its meri- 
| dian aun, there shall exist here a code of slave laws, 


tinuance is a stain on our national character, and || sustaining slavery and the slave trade, that can 


a reproach to American civilization. I may here | 
‘be allowed to remark, that it is known to every | 
reader of our history that the colonies made re- | 
peated efforts to prevent the importation of slaves, | 
but failed to oltain the consent of the English Gov- | 
ernment. And in the original draught of the 

Declaration of Independence Mr. Jefferson thus | 
arraigns and denounces the King of England. 


.. “He has waged war against human nature itself, violating | 
is most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of a | 
distant people, who never offended him; captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
ineur miserable death in their transportation thither. This 
Piratical warfare, the opprobium of infidel powers, is the | 


warfare of the Christian King of Great Britain; determined 
to keep open a market where MEN should be bought and 
— he prostituted his negative for suppressing every legis- 
ative attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable com- 
merece; and that this assemblage of horrors might want no 
fact of distinguished dye, he is now exciting those very 
porns to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that liberty 
of which he has deprived them, by murdering the people 
Upon whom he also obtruded them, thus paying off former 
crimes committed against the liberties of one people with 
Crines whith he urges them to commit against the lives of 
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| scarcely find a parallel in the most barbarous times, 

' and under the most cruel despotisms. 
The Grand Seighior of Turkey, even, whose 
_cruelties disfigure the pages of European history, 
and whose government has been characterized as 
n ‘absolute despotism tempered with reyicide,” 


va 
| has yielded to the spirit of the age and the voice of 


| humanity, and abolished the slave trade through- 
|out his dominions. Still it is continued at the 
| capital of republican America, and upheld by the 
| laws of a free people. The citizens of the District 
| declare, in their memorial, that slavery is an evil 


tury—a most important epoch in the world’s his- | 


|of serious magnitude, which impairs their pros- | 


i d happi d to | ; 
| oy oe ae anetheranay Coagrees 2° | Congress, was conferred upon me, not only with- 


give heed to their earnest appeal for its removal. 
_ As one of their legislators, and animated with a 


| desire to advance their interests, and as a friend of || my declared wishes. 


the peace and harmony of the Union, to which 
| they stand in an interesting relation, | am in favor 


f granting their t—of doing what I may to | d 
, rg $ a ee ee y || political friends, which resulted in my election to 


dry up this fruitful source of constant irritation 
| between the northern and southern portions of our 


1 
| 
j 
i 


And what Addison 
said of Italy, nearly one hundred and fifty vears 
ago, may be applied to this District, and the sur- 
rounding country, without scarcely the alteration 
of a word: 


“‘ How has kind Heaven adorned the happy land, 
And seattered blessings with a wasteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and ber sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that Heaven and carth impart, 
The smiles of Nature, and the charms of Art; 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains?” 


If it is a patriotic duty to cultivate fraternal feel- 
ings between the different sections of the Confed- 
eracy, (and certainly no one is prepared to deny 
it,) every impediment in the way of its perform- 
ance ought to be removed. The citizens of the 


| District are deeply interested in this slave question. 
If they should change their position, and prefer 
| the existence of slavery among them to the peace 
/and harmony of the Union, and are willing to 
| sacrifice everything else for its continuance, it is 


| possible they. may be successful. 


But, on the other 


‘hand, if they cordially unite and coéperate, as 


| 
} 


formerly, with the friends of liberty and union, in 
the removal of this accursed institution, and there- 
by promote their own and the happiness and true 
glory of all other sections of the country, they will 
enjoy the consciousness, the proud satisfaction, 
not only of having removed an evil of serious 
magnitude from their midst, but of contributing, 
by their exertions, to strengthen the bonds of our 


' common Union, so indispensable to national ad- 


vancement, prosperity, and renown. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ALFRED IVERSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THe House or RepResentArTives, 


July 26, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and having under consideration the Bill to 


| establish a Government in Oregon— 


Mr. IVERSON said: 
The position which I occupy, as a member of 


n my part, but in opposition to 
At the time of my nomina- 
tion, I had no desire to engage in public life; but 
circumstances which I could not contro}, placed it 
out of my power to decline the nomination of my 


out solicitation u 


this House. Having long since determined to re- 


‘common country. And I presume it is no less an ‘| tire to private life again, at the close of my present 


, 
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term—having no personal object to accomplish, no | 
private interest to subserve, and no political ambi- || 
tion to gratify—I have, heretofore, with a brief |) 
exception, abstained from participation in the dis- | 
cussions in this Hall, and left them to be conducted | 
by those who were more able and willing to engage | 
in them than myself. And if the ordinary subjects 
of Congressional legislation had alene occupied | 
our attention, I should not have departed from the | 
silence which I had imposed upon myself, and 
which I much prefer to have preserved. 

But, sir, a subject has sprung up in our midst, | 
of no ordinary character—a question in which my | 
own immediate constituents, in common with the | 
whole South, have a vital ard absorbing interest. 
Nay, sir, it is a question affecting, not only the 
constitutional rights, and most valuable pecuniary 
interests of the South, but is one upon which the | 
fate of this Union depends. 

The slave property of the southern States can- 
not be estimated at a less value than twelve hun- 
dred millions of dolars. The whole of this vast 
property, the political power which it confers, the 
constitutional rights by which it is guarantied, are, 
in my opinion, in imminent peril; remote, it may 
be, but still in imminent ell 

It is in vain that gentlemen from the North tell 
us that they do not intend to disturb the compro- 
mises of the Constitution, or interfere with slavery 
in the States. When, sir, has the North observed, | 
in good faith, any compromise which it has made 
with the South? The constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves from abroad after | 
1808, was founded upon a reciprocal clause pro- | 
viding for the restoration of slaves escaping from 
the slave into the free States. And how has this | 
compromise been observed by the North? By the 
passage of laws, in many of them, devised with 
all the ingenuity of human talents and skill, to | 
frustrate and render abortive, this important and | 
essential right, thus guarantied to the South. In | 
others, by the formation of societies, in many 
cases protected by legal enactments and counte- 
nanced and encouraged by leading men, the avow- | 
ed objects of which are to seduce slaves to escape 
from their owners, and to prevent, by fraud or 
force, their capture and restoration. In violation | 
of the spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution, 
laws have been passed, giving the right of trial by | 
jury to the slave who has escaped from his owner | 
and has been arrested as a runaway; thus subject- | 
ing the rights of the owner to the arbitrament of a 
packed and prejudiced tribunal. Who does not 
see and know, that under the operation of these | 
laws, the active interference of these societies, and 
the influence of public prejudice at the North, this | 
constitutional guarantee to the South is a mere | 
mockery? And, sir, the memorable tariff com- 
promise of 1833, how has it been observed ?—a 
compromise growing out of the most alarming 
convulsions at the South, which had their founda- 
tion in a settled conviction of injustice and oppres- 
sion. What has been its fate? Violated, disre- || 
garded, trampled under the foot of northern Whig | 


cupidity, at the very first moment of its political | 
ascendency. And the compromise, upon which | 
rests the celebrated ordinance of 1787, where is it 


the Missouri compromise, one entered into by the 
South in derogation of its rights and interests, but 


agreed to that harmony might be preserved and || 


this Union saved from dissolution, how long will 
it stand as a monument of northern justice and 
good faith?) From what quarter is its violation 
unblushingly advocated soil imperiously demand- 
ed? Look, sir, at the universal voice of the great 
Whig party at the North, spoken in tones not to 
be misunderstood, from the public press, from 
primary meetings and conventions, and from the 
halls of legislation. Look to the voice and votes 
of that party now in Congress, all, without a soli- 
tary exception, pointing to the same direction. || 


Look to the action of a portion of the Democratic 1 





|| observance of any of the compromises of the Con- | 


| Banquo, * it will not down at his bidding.”’ Like | 
subterranean fires, it will continue to upheave the 
\| firmness, and unanimity, and in the good faith, | 


cele ' \ | which is sweeping with such fearful violence over 
now? Denied, forgotten, or despised. And, sir, || 


_ accelerated speed to the consummation of its object. | 





ae * oer ’ 








under consideration in the Senate, shall be tram- 
pled down—if, in violation of that spirit of har- 
mony and brotherly love which dictated them, 
slavery shall be excluded, by Congressional legis- 
lation, from New Mexico and California, | ask, 
what security will the South have for the faithful | 


stitution? What guarantee will we have that | 
slavery will be left undisturbed in the States? Sir, |, 
it is in vain to listen to the syren song of security, | 
when there is no security. Wecannot rely upon | 
the “* punica fides’? which has been exhibited by a || 
majority of our northern brethren. Ten years || 
ago, and there were not fifty members of Congress || 
who advocated the power of Congress over the | 
subject of slavery in the Territories. Now, a 
decided majority from the free States are the open | 


advocates of the power, and the urgent friends of | 


its exercise. ‘Ten years ago, and scarcely a voice | 
was heard against the maintenance of the Missouri 
compromise. Now, who believes that it will ever | 
be recognized or adopted again? Ten years ago, | 
and who thought that opposition to slavery would | 
ever form the only test of political qualification | 
amongst any respectable portion of the American | 
people? Now, what do we behold? Large masses | 
of both political parties at the North, disregarding |, 
old associations, breaking up old political ties and 

party organization, led on and headed by able and | 
eminent men, boldly avowing this as the only ele- | 
ment of the approaching Presidential election, and | 
the only foundation for political preferment. The | 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. FLournoy,] who | 
addressed the House some days since, with so 

much apirit and energy, as well as ability, depre- | 
eated the agitation of this subject, and wishes to 

exclude it from the Presidential canvass. He ap- | 
prehends no danger to an amicable and equitable 

settlement of the question after the election is over. | 
Sir, lam aware that this is the desperate game which | 
the southern Whig leaders intend to play in the | 
contest. They wish to lull the South into security | 
—a security as delusive as it will be fatal. Having 

abandoned to the exactions of their northern allies | 
the interests and long-settled political principles of | 


the South, upon all other questions of public con- |, 


cern which have agitated the popular mind in the 
past struggles for party ascendency, they are now | 
ready to fold their arms in listless, fatal indiffer- 

ence, and trust to the tender mercies of those who, | 
upon this subject, have never exhibited either jus- | 
tice or merey. They would urge the South into 
silence and security, in the hope that the North 
will hush its agitation and do justice. But, sir, it 
is in vain that the gentleman from Virginia and his | 
coadjutors, here and elsewhere, raise their voices | 
to lull this storm to repose. Like the ghost of | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


bosom of the North, unless stilled by the reproving 
veice of the American people, uttered at the ballot- 
box in November next. No, sir, the South has 
no security in this matter, but in its own courage, 


generous friendship, and moral firmness of those 
northern Democrats who, in the midst of the storm | 


the free States, have stood by the Constitution, and 
the spirit of conciliation and compromise which lies | 
at its foundation, It is in vain, we are told by the 
advocates of the Wilmot proviso on this floor, and 
elsewhere, that they never intend to interfere with 
the institution of domestic slavery, as it exists in 
the States of this Union. We have witnessed the 
steady and rapid march of the foul fiend of aboli- 
tionism, until itis already in sight of our very thresh- 
hold. Where will it stop? Who can say that it 
will not enter? When, sir, were the foot-prints of | 
fanaticism ever seen on their voluntary retreat? | 
No, sir, it ever marches with relentless strides and | 





Trampling down in its mad career the forms of 
law, the demands of justice, and the obligations of | 
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the final result and inevitable end of this rapidly. 
advancing anti-slavery movement at the North if 
unchanged and unchecked at the outset by the firm 
resistance of the only party in this Union which jg 
either willing or able to avert it, is the total over. 
throw of slavery in the United States, or the disso. 
lution of our glorious Confederacy. One or the 
other is as certain as the decrees of fate. The firs; 
step in this great political and fanatical drama js 
the one now demanded, the exclusion of slavery 
from the newly acquired Territories of this Repul- 
lic. If the South submits, the abolition of slayer 

in the District of Columbia will follow in quick 
succession; then the overthrow of the slave trade 
between the States; then the application of the 
public treasure, drained from southern pockets } 

partial laws and extravagant tariffs, to the purchase 
of southern slaves from southern owners; and 
lastly, universal emancipation by act of Congress, 
Shall I be told, as we are told even by southern 
men, **that the Constitution of the United States 
recognizes slavery, and guaranties this property 


in the several States, and that there is no danger?’ 


| Sir, what barrier has constitutions ever presented 


to men impelled e interest, roused by passion, 
inflamed by prejudice, maddened by fanaticism, 
and lost to the dictates of reason and justice? No, 
sir, these turbulent waves of domestic faction, 
lashed into fury by political demagogues, wil 
sweep with resistless force over every ccnslitutional 
barrier which may be in their way. Let the south- 
ern people look to their safety now, before the 
have gathered irresistible power—now while the 
remedy is in our hands—* now is the day, and now 
the hour of our salvation’’—now, whilst a portion 
of our northern brethren are disposed to listen to 
the voice of reason, to the calls of justice, and the 
requirements of the Constitution. 

ir, the safety of the South rests in this very 
Presidential election, and its effects upon the par- 
ties of this Union. The election over, and it may 
be beyond the power of the South to save itself 
from the overpowering influence of public opinion 
at the North. If this question be yielded to Con- 
gress with no check but the popular will, who does 
not see that the South must be sacrificed ® the 


| unscrupulous demands of a prejudiced majority? 


If the South, lulled to security by the exhortations 
of Whig leaders, shall shut their eyes to the effects 
and results of the Presidential election upon this 
all-important subject, the day of safety and settle- 
ment will have forever passed. Let southern 
| members call then upon their northern friends for 
justice, for conciliation, and compromise. The 


|, same fatal and solemn response will be heard, 


| which in sepulchral tones lately sounded the death 
knell of monarchy in France—‘ It is too late! too 
late!’’ The gentleman from Virginia invokes the 
South to be still, and to fear nothing. Let Whig- 
| gery succeed, and all will be well; that patriotic 
men at the North and South will come together 
, and settle this distracting question upon just and 
| honorable terms. Rely upon it, sir, this is “a 
promise to the ear,’’ which will be ‘broken to 
the hope.”? What is the South.to expect from the 
Whigs of the North after the election favorable to 
| its rights and interests upon the subject of slavery? 
| Let the future be judged by the past. What sup- 
port, what sympathy, what ‘aid and comfort” 
| have we ever received from the hands of northern 
Whigs? What voice has been raised from out 118 
| numerous ranks, to cheer the South and give it 
assurance of safety? In primary assemblies of the 
people, in State Conventions andgState Legisla- 
tures, and in the Halls of Congress, what north- 
ern Whig has ever given his vote in support of 
southern rights? Where is the man of that party 
in any free State who has had the will or the in- 
| dependence to stand up for the South, and resist 
the storm of popular prejudice which has charac- 
terized that party? And is it so, sir, that out of 
| fifteen States in this Union, wrmching from the 
' Atlantic, along the great lakes, across the Ohio, to 


party at the North, especially in New York. Look | humanity, its torch is only extinguished by the || the far regions of the mighty West, there has not 


to the lamentable and omimous shrinking in the halls |; 
of Congress of members of that party who have || 
heretofore stood by the constitutional rights of the | 
South upon this important, trying, momentous sub- | 
ject. Can any man look at these things and say that \ 
the Missouri compromise could pass this Congress, 

or is likely to be adopted at any subsequent time? | 
And, sir, if this compromise, as well as that now || 


ing load, it still cries Give, give! ** Like the seas, 


shed blood of the last victim of its unrelenting and 
ruthless vengeance! Like the odious reptile whose 
only food is blood, its morbid and on appe- | 
tite increases with the food upon which it feeds; | 
and though gorged-and bloated with the disgust- 








which, not content with what they have, would 
stretch their arms to grasp in all the shore.”’ Sir, 


| been one voice raised, or one vote given in behalf 
| of southern rights and interests, from out the 
| swelling ranks of the great Whig party? Are all, 
all who bear the name or practise the principles of 
| Whig, united in open and hostile array against 


| the South, upon a question involving such vital 


consequences to her interests, her rights, her ex- 
| intense? And is it to be believed, that a “change 
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willcome over the spirit of their dreams”” after 
the Presidential election? No, sir, the gentleman 
from Virginia deceives himself, if he supposes that 
there is one northern Whig on the floor of Con- | 
gress who will vote with him or me for a fair and || 
iust arrangement of this vexed question any more 
after the election than before it for any settlement 
of it which can or ought to be acceptable to his 
constituents or mine. Is there one northern Whig 
in this Hall, or in the Senate, who is prepared to 
vote against the Wilmot proviso? If there be, let 
him be named. There is not one, Is there one 
who will vote for the Missouri compromise? Is 
there one who will vote to leave the matter in the 
hands of the people of the Territories themselves ? 
And are these men, or those who may come after 
them, likely to change front after the election, and 
give up long-settled, and dearly-cherished opin- | 
ions, upon a subject in which their opinions meet 
the universal approval of their constituents? Do | 
the Whig members from the South, on this floor, 
apply such a flattering unction to their souls? If || 
they do, they are grossly deceived; and if they are | 
deceived themselves, believe me, sir, their con- | 
stituents will not be, by any such delusive hope. 
They know that opposition to slavery, and its total | 
exclusion from the Territories of the Union, is a 
deep-seated, abiding, absorbing, cardinal feature 
in the creed of northern Whiggery. 

What, then, is the South to gain by excluding 
this question from the canvass, or postponing its 
decision beyond the Presidential election? Sir, the 
future safety of the South, f verily believe, depends | 


upon the fate of the Presidential election, and the || 
vote which the South gives in view of the danger 1] 
which threatens it from the North. Deriving |! 
neither **aid nor comfort”? from the Whig party of || 
the free States, from what source is the South to |, 
look for sympathy and suppart? If the question || 
becomes a sectional one, the South is in a minority || 
in both Houses of Congress, and who does not see || 
that, so far as the northern Whigs are concerned, | 
it is already a sectional question? At present, our | 
safety depends in part upon the friendship and |, 
firmness of a portion of the northern Democracy. || 
Thanks to a spirit of justice and independence, | 


deserving all praise, there are some on this side of || 
the House in this Hall, who, though reviled and | 
deserted by southern Whigs, and threatened with || 
popular vengeance at home by northern Whigs, | 
are yet breasting the storm which has been raised || 
to destroy them, and stand here to-day, as they |) 
have ever stood, the firm, undaunted defenders of || 
the sacred compromises of the Constitution. And | 
ifthe dark, angry current of northern abolitionism, | 
swelling and sweeping with the accumulated mass 
of the whole Whig party at the North, and gaining 
force and strength by deserters from the ranks of || 
the Democracy, shall become too powerful for | 
resistance; if, consulting their self-preservation— || 
the first great ruling law of our nature—some of | 
our northern friends here should falter in the hour 
of trial, and the rights of the South be trodden || 


down in this Hall, we have another source of | 
safety in those northern Democratic Senators who | 
stand out in bold relief as the friends of the con- 
stitutional rights of the South. Sir, let every || 
southern man look at this thing as it really stands. || 
Let him not close his eyes to the fact, that if the i| 
ilmot proviso is rejected by this or any other | 
Congress, if the just rights of the South shall be | 
preserved and protected, it must be alone by the 
aid of Democratic members from the non-slave- \| 
holding States. But if, contrary to our confident || 
expectations, our Democratic allies in Congress || 
shall give way upon this subject, the Squth has 
yet another and a higher source of security, ih the 
conservative power of the Executive veto. Whilst 
the present incumbent of the Executive chair shall 
remain in office, neither the sacred compromises of 
the Constitution nor the just rights of the South are 
in danger. Sir, however much James K. Polk 
has been ridiculed and abused by those whose” 
greatest pleasure and most grateful avocation is, 
to detract from the well-earned fame of honest 
men, he has the wisdom to understand, and the 
irmness to maintain, the great principles which | 
lie at the foundations of our republican institutions || 
—equality of rights, equality of privileges, and | 
equality of burdens. How fortunate for the South, 
how fortunate for the Union, that in this eventful 
crisis of ite fate, the Executive power of the nation 











| identity of interest and policy with the South, can- 


| fraction, or precipitate and hasty legislation? What 


tend that this subject can ever assume the sudden 
and hasty form of law, in whatever shape it may 





has been conferred upon one who received the Re- 
publican mantle from the dying hands of that stern 


| old man, who once lived in the house, who yet 


lives in the hearts, and who will forever live in the 
grateful memory, of the American people! But, 
sir, ** Tempora mutantur, et mutamur cum illis.”” A 
few months only will pass away before the people 
will be called upon to elect their representatives 
to another Congress. 

If this slavery question shall not be settled at 


| this session of Congress, that dark and angry cur- 


reat of abolitionism, which is now sweeping with 
such fearful and increasing violence and velocity 
over all the free States of this Union, may over- 
whelm those Democratic members in this Hall, 
and strike down that small but gallant squad of 
Democratic Senators who have thus far breasted 
the storm, and given the only ‘ aid and comfort”’ 
to the South which it has ever derived, or ever will 
derive, from the northern portion of this Confeder- 
acy,in that venerable and venerated body. And 
if the people of the South shall be deceived and 


| deluded by those acts of deception and fraud which 


have marked the conduct and procured the success 


| of the Whig party upon another memorable occa- 


sion in the history of the country,and which, from 


|| present appearances are to be the main weapons 
| used by the same party in the approaching con- | 


test, the Executive power of this nation itself, the 
last best hope of safety to the South, may be placed 
in the hands of one who, whatever may be his 


‘not, will not, dare not, consistently with his solemn 


pledges, protect it, by the arm of the Executive | 
veto from the unfriendly enactments of a Congres- 
sional majority. Sir, let the South look to it—let 
every man who has its interests, its rights, and its 
honor at heart, see to it, that so far as his vote 
and voice are concerned, this great conservative 
power of the Constitution, upon which alone we 
may have to rely for safety, shall not be placed in 
the hands of one whoewill be but “clay in the 
hands of the potter’’—one who, whatever may be 
his claims upon the admiration and gratitude of his | 
country for deeds of noble daring, stands pledged, 
if elected President, to yield his own opinions to 
the will of Congress. Will it be said, sir, that Gen- 
eral Taylor has reserved to himself the exercise of 
the veto power against clear, unconstitutional in- 


security to the South is there in this reservation ? | 
Let it be examined with all fairness and candor. | 
Can it be alleged that any bill passed by Congress 
excluding slavery from the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States could be considered the result of hasty | 


legislation? That a bill to abolish slavery in the | 
District of Columbia would be precipitate legisla- 
tion; or that any other Congressional action upon 


| the subject of slavery, however much it might affect 


the rights and interests of the South, would be off- 


| constant, long-continued and anxious agitation in 


every section of the Union. Will anybody pre- 


be adopted by Congress? No, sir. If ever a fatal | 
blow shall be struck against the South, it will be a | 
remeditated, deliberate act of iniquity and injury. | 
om, then, could General Taylor interpose the | 
Executive veto to save the country from the fatal 
effects of such a blow, upon the pretence that it was 
the result of hasty Congressional legislation? Will | 
it be said again that all such action of Congress | 
would be clearly unconstitutional, and that, there- | 
fore, General Taylor would veto it? Sir, whatdo | 
we know of the constitutional opinions of General | 
Taylor upon this or any other subject? Has he | 
ever formed or avowed one? And is the South | 
ready and willing to trust this most important and | 
vital subject to the hands of one who has no avowed | 


principles or opinions upon which it can repose in | 


safety? 

But, sir, so far as General Taylor has expressed | 
any opinion upon the subject of slavery, is it not | 
against the South? In his celebrated “ Signal” | 
letter, he gave his sanction and approval to the | 
ardinance of 1787, by which slavery was excluded | 
from the Northwestern Territory, embracing the | 


States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and |, 
Michigan, the baneful cause and foundation of all 
the fearful agitation which now threatens us. Be- 
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sides, sir, is not this power of Congress over the 
subject of slavery in the Territories and in the 
District of Columbia, a mooted question? Do we 
not know that the whole Whig party of the North, 
and a large portion of the Democrats,,claim the 
constitutional power of Congress over the whole 
subject? And is it not even sometimes conceded 
by southern politicians? Is it so clear, as a con- 
stitutional proposition, that there may exist no 
difference of opinion upon the subject? Is its un- 
constitutionality written in such large and glaring 
letters ** that he who runs may read?” How, 
then, in the absence of any expressed or known 
opinion of General ‘Taylor, can we reasonably sup- 
pose that he would consider the Wilmot proviso 
as a clear and palpable violation of the Constitu- 
tion? And, sir, what point is better settled in 
political practice, than that he who is elevated to 
power by a party, must conform, in all essential 
and important measures, to the opinions and prin- 
ciples of those who have conferred office upon 
him? And who will deny that a large majority of 
that party upon whom General Taylor relies for 
his election, are the uncompromising advocates of 
the Wilmot proviso? 

Is it to be supposed, then, that General Taylor 
would veto any measure which received the sanc- 
tion and suffrage of a decided majority of his poli- 
tical friends? But, sir, | ask, if it is not already 
well understood by those upon whom he must 


| mainly depend for success, that if elected Presi- 


dent, he will not interfere with the action of Con- 
gress upon this subject? Sir, the letters of dis- 
tinguished northern Whigs; positive and public 
allegations of members of Congress; resolutions of 
| Whig ratification meetings; and the almost uni- 
versal declarations of the northern Whig papers, 
speak out plainly upon this point. They support 
General Taylor because they understand and be- 
lieve that upon this, as well as all other questions 
of domestic policy, he will yield to the decisions 
of Congress. Sir, does any man believe that 
General Taylor would have received the nomina- 
tion of the Philadelphia Convention, if it had been 
known or believed that he would veto the Wilmot 
proviso? Will the miserable pretence be set up, 
‘that because a Wilmot proviso resolution was 
laid upon the table in that Convention, that there- 
fore a majority of that body were opposed to that 
roviso? ; i 
Sir, it has been admitted on this floor by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of that Convention, that a decided majority of 
| that Convention were in favor of that proviso; and 


| no honorable man who is familiar with the com- 


position of that body, will contend that it intended 
to condemn the Wilmot proviso by any portion of 
its action. And is any man so blind as to suppose 
that, by the nomination and support of General 


| Taylor, the majority of that: Convention in- 
|| hand and unadvised legislation ?—a subject which | 
| has been, and will continue to be, the theme of 


tended to yield up their opposition to slavery, and 


| surrender the principles of the Wilmot proviso? 


No, sir. Both in that Convention and elsewhere, 
the northern Whigs support him, not only because 


| he is a Whig, but because they distinctly under- 


| stand and believe that he will not oppose their pece- 
liar views upon the subject of slavery, or interfere 
with their designs upon the rights and interests of 
the South. And how is this, sir? Do the Whigs 
at the North support General Taylor with the 
understanding that he is not to veto the Wilmot 
proviso if passed by Congress? And do the 
southern Whigs support him with the same under- 
standing? If they do, they are recreant to their 
principles, regardless of their interests, and lost to 
the dictates of truth and honor. No, sir, there is 
not a southern man upon this floor or elsewhere, 
if, in the exercise of common charity, we give 
them credit for sincerity, who believes that Gen- 
eral Taylor is unsound upon the subject of slavery; 
that he would not veto the Wilmot proviso. eee 
mail which comes from the South is freighted wit 
the most positive and unequivocal avermenis of 
the Whig press; that General Taylor is with the 
South on this question, and would veto the Wil- 
mot proviso; and, sir, if it were known, believed, 
or suspected at the South that he would sanction 
that measure, he would not carry a corporal’s 
| guard in the approaching election. And yet, this 
is the discreditable, | had almost said, the dishon- 
| orable position of the Whig party, and of Generali 
Taylor, that whilst one portion of it are urging 
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his election upon the South, as the only ark of its 
political safety, another portion are pressing his 
election at the North, on account of his adherence 
to their own peculiar views upon this identical 
subject! ds it fair in General Taylor to fold his 
arms in silence,and permit his opinions and inten- 
tions to be subjected to such opposing and contra- 
dictory constructions? Is it honorable in him to 
seck office and power by a fraudulent concealment 
of his opinions?) That a fraud will be practised 
upon a large portion of the public, if this thing 
continues, is too palpable to be denied. Where is 
that noble spirit of independence and manliness 
displayed by General Taylor in the memorable 
declaration, that he ‘asked no favors, and shunned 
no responsibility?’ Is it hushed by the still, small 
voice of political ambition? 

Is Zachary Taylor ashamed or afraid to avow his 
opinions upon the great political questions deeply 
agitating the public mind and affecting the public 
interesis? Sir, if he shall continue to close his lips 
and permit any portion of the American people to 
be deceived about his opinions—if he does not act 
a manly part, and place himself and his opinions, 
especially upon this great subject of slavery, fairly 
and unequivocally before the world, he will forfeit 
the respect, as FT trust he will lose the support, of 
all honorable men, to whatever party they may 
belong. ‘The South especially owes it to its own 
self-respect, as well as the preservation of its do- 
mestic institutions, to see that the Executive power 
of this Government shall not be placed in the 
hands of any man whose opinions are unknown, 
or whose position and course have not been clearly 
defined. Suir, the South has already been too long 
lulled into security on the subject of slavery agi- 
tation at the North. The southern Whig party. 
has already done too much, by the fatal course 
which tt has pursued, to aid in the downfall of 
southern institutions, What has been its course? 
It has allied itself in bonds of fraternal association 
with a party at the North that has been for years, 
and is now, the open, active, violent opponent of 
southern institutions; that party which has been 
the foundation and main support of all the politi- 
eal agitation upon this delicate and dangerous sub- 
ject of slavery; that party which, by its insidious, 
constant, inflammatory appeals to the religious 
prejudices and passions of men, has raised a storm 


against the South throuchout the free States, | 


which, like a maelstrom, threatens to ingulf all in 
its rapacious and enormous bosom. Sir, when a 
Whig in the northern States, casting aside for the 
time the old issues which have divided the two 
great political parties of the Union, and appealing 
to the sectional feelings of the people, has obtained 
office by reviling the South and her institutions, 
have you heard from southern Whigs a single 
voice raised incondemnation of his course? When, 
taking hold of the popular prejudices of the masses 
against domestic slavery, he has been enabled to 
beat down a Democrat who has stood firmly by 
the South, maintained her just rights, and defend- 
ed her against the illiberal aspersions of his an- 
tagonist, has such a man ever been repudiated by 
his southern allies? No,'sir: on the contrary, he 
has been hailed with friendly greetings, and re- 
joicings loud and long have gone up from southern 
Whig throats for the victory won over “a north- 
ern man with southern principles.”” When a ren- 
egade Democrat at the North has abandoned his 
principles, deserted his party, and seized upon the 
subject of slavery to make it the instrument and 
the stepping stone of his success, he has been 
hailed by southern Whigs with smiles of joy, and 


with all due form and solemnity been admitted to | 


the cordial embrace of the great Whig church. 


Sir, what party at the South has rejoiced over || 


the success of the Slades, Everetts, the Giddingses, 
the Palfreys, et id omne genus? Who, sir, have 


rejoiced at the apostasy of a Hale? When that | 


man, forgetting the obligations which he owed to 


the sterling, unflinching Democracy of the Granite || 


State, seized upon the Texas question as a political 
hobby, and placing himself In opposition to the 
great body of his political associates, uttered the 
bitterest denunciations against the South, by what 


eyed was he sustained, and by whose votes has | 
re been elevated to power? He was spewed out of | 


the mouth of the Democratic party throughout the 
Union, like a poisonous drag too nauseating and 


» And is the same course to be pursued now? Is | 


' Van Buren has been endeared to the Democratic 
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arms of the Whig party, to be raised to an import- | amidst the corraption which surrounds him, na 


ant and imposing station by Whig votes, and to 
become the political friend and associate of south- 
ern Whigs on the floor of the Senate. And, sir, 
this is only one of numerous examples which might 
be adduced of the fidelity of southern Whigs to 
southern interests, and its fraternity with ‘* north- 
ern men with northern principles.” It has been 
this very course of the Whig party at the South, | 
which has given life, and health, and strength to 
this dangercus anti-slavery movement, which is 
now sweeping with terrific velocity over al? the free 
States of the Confederacy. 

Sir, it cannot be demed, that the only party at 
the North, from which the South has ever received 
sympathy and support upon ieee of sla- | 
very, is the Democratic party. Ten years ago, | 
and that party were almost unanimous in our favor. 
In every vote taken, as well in the State Legislatures 
as in Congress, in which the question of slavery 
was involved, there was scarcely a Democratic voice | 


raised against the constitutional rights of the south- || 


ern States. And, sir, if ithad received the sympa- | 
thy and*support of the South which were due to 
friendship and fidelity, that party would, at this | 
day, have stood an unbroken and impassable bar- | 
rier to the encroachments of abolition. But, sir, | 
how have they been treated by their Whig breth- | 
ren at the South, in behalf of whose rights they 

have battled against popular prejudice and fanati- | 
cism at home? Look at the memorable scenes of 
1840: Mr. Van Buren was then the open and | 
avowed friend of southern rights; he was surround- 
ed and supported by a powerful party at the North, 
that cael by him in the bold, but dangerous posi- 
tion which he then assumed. But the southern 
Whig party, instead of rallying to his support, and 
the support of those who gave us aid and cemfort 
upon this most important and vital subject, ran 
wildly and madly into the support of one for the 
Presidential office who was the open and uncom- 
promising advocate of the Wilmot proviso, and | 
who, upon all other subjects, like General Taylor, 

‘‘had no political opinions for the public eye.’? | 
Can we wonder, then, when we see the course | 
which the South has pursued towards those who 
have risked their own political salvation at home, | 
for the sake of the South, that they should give 
way and seek safety by swimming with the current | 
under which they must otherwise have sunk ? 


the South still so blind to the danger of its situation, 
that it should be willing to risk the destruction of 
its most sacred rights for the mere pride and grati- | 
fication of party success? Are the southern Whigs | 
ready to sacrifice the South upon the altar of party | 
devotion, that they may enjoy the fleeting pleasure | 
to boast of victory, and swell the shouts of personaF 
idolatry which are to be raised in honor of a mili- 
tary chieftain? Sir, in this dark and fearful hour 
of its peril, it behooves every son of the South, to 
pause and look before he leaps, lest a fatal step | 
may plunge him and his country into ruin. Sir, 
how different has been the course of the southern 
Democracy! When have we ever rejoiced at the 
success of an enemy over a friend of the South? 
When have we ever welcomed a renegade abolition 
W hig into the ranks of Democracy, and given him 
the hand of political fellowship? When have we 
ever failed to put the seal of our condemnation 
upon any man who has made his opposition to 


southern institutions the stalking horse upon which | 


to ride into office? Look, sir, at the case which is 


| which he has so much contributed to accumulate 
| Yes, sir, that man who has heretofore been looked 
| to as a model of political consistency—who wag 
| regdrded as a great exemplar of Republican prin- 
_ciples—who was the distinguished mark of his 
country’s honor and the recipient of its favors, wij? 
descend to the grave with the brand of * Traitor’? 
upon his forehead—bearing with him the contempt 
, and scorn of all honorat-le men: 
| “ Living, he shail forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whenee he sprang, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.’” 

Such, sir, has been, and is the difference in the 
course and conduct of the two parties on this suly- 
ject. But,sir, if the southern Whigs had, by their 


| ‘course heretofore, contributed to” Strengthen the 


| hands of those who are our enemies at the North, 
and if the nomination and support of General Tay- 
lor is calculated to produce like results, and his 
election to aid in breaking down the only party at 
the North which has been friendly to the South, 
| what are we to think of them, and how are we to 
characterize their conduct m the nomination and 
support of the present Whig candidate for Vice 
| President? Sir, I charge the southern members of 
the Philadelphia Convention, whatever may have 
been the honesty of their intentions, with a virtual 
abandonment of southern rights and interests, in 
the nomination and support of Millard Fillmore 
for Vice President. What is his position upon 
| this question of slavery? Is any southern man 
upon this floor prepared to respond to this inquiry > 
When we ask what are the views of General Tay- 
lor upon this subject, and charge him with leaning 
against the South, we are told by his southern 
friends, that although he has made no public record 
of his opinions, yet that he is a southern man, and 
aslaveholder, and therefore he may be safely trusted. 
But what answer do they give as to Mr. Fillmore? 
Upon what principle is he to be trusted? He isa 
northern man, residing at the North, with all his 
interests at the North, surrounded by the party 
which has manifested such uncompromising hos- 
tility to southern institutions—identified with it in 
position, party policy, and political power. The 


|| very office which he now holds, was conferred upon 


him by a convention in New York which unani- 
mously adopted the Wilmot proviso as one of the 
essential articles of its political faith. These cir- 
cumstances, without other evidence of his opinions, 
can leave no doubt upon the minds of candid men 
of his hostility to the South upon this subject ef 
domestic slavery. Are southern men ready to go 
blindfold into the support of a man for the import- 
ant office of Vice President of the United States, 
whose opinions upon this question are either un- 
known or equivocal? It may be that the decision 
of this momentous question will depend upon the 
casting vote of the presiding officer of the Senate. 
The slaveholding Statesand non-slaveholding States 
are now equally divided. Ifa geographical division 
shall take the place of the present party lines, which 
recent events too plainly indicate, this whole ques- 
tion, upon the decision of which this Union depends, 
may rest upon the single vote of the Vice President. 
How important, then, to the South and tothe whole 
country, that the occupant of that chair should be 
_ safe and sound upon this dangerous and distracting 


presumption as to the opinions of Mr. Fillmore 
/upon this question. We have his recorded votes, 


1} 
| 
} subject! Bat, sir, we are not left to conjecture or 


hy 1 f the principles of the Wilmot 
now before the eyes of the nation, in the person of || not only in favor o P pice . 
Martin Van Buren. If there was one man in this |) PFO¥!S®, but greatly beyond them, and in favor of 


Union who stood higher than all others in the es- 
teem and confidence of the Democrats of the South, 


principles whieh strike in distinct terms, at the 
institation of slavery in the States themselves. He 


I} 
. | in 1838, ition 
it was Mr. Van Buren. In the memorable contest || ¥852 member of Congress in 1 when abolit 


ern Democracy stood by him, and gave him two- 
thirds of the electoral votes which were cast for 
him upon that memorable occasion. Sir, Martin 


party of the whole Union, by the ties of a common 
faith, by the recollection of common dangers shared, 


_of victories won, and battles lost. But he has de- 


serted the South, and taken his stand in the ranks 
of its mortal enemies; and withthe rapidity of the 
electric flash, which spreads the news of this apos- 
tasy, he has been cast out from amongst us, like a 


disgusting to be retained, to be received into the || dead dog upon a dunghill, there to fester and rot, 


(| the celebrated Atherton resolutions. 
| resolution is in the following words: 


|| of 1840, when he was deserted by his northern || petitions were pouring in from all quarters of the 


i t i s =| : : 
friends and abandoned by his own State, the south | the test bettreen the friends and.ensasiee of eouth- 


North, and when their reeeption and reference was 


ern rights. He was the uniform advocate of the 


| reception of these incendiary documents. His 


| Votes upon the journals attest the truth of this as- 
| sertion. Nay, more, sir, look at his votes upon 
The third 


| 463d. Resolved, That Congress has no right co do that in- 
| directly which it cannot do directly ; and that the agitation 
| of the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories, as a means, and with the view of disturbing or 

overthrowing that institution in the several States, is against 
| the true spirit and meaning of the Constitution, an infringe- 
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ment of the tights of tke States affected, and a breach of 
ge public faith upon which they entered into the Confeder- 
ation.” 


Upon the passage of the resolution the yeas were | 
164, nays 40. Amongst the nays was Millard 
Fillmore! And here, sir, in this negative vote of | 
Mr. F., in‘tompany with the most notorious abo- 
Jitionists in the Union, we have the extraordinary 
and startling opinion announced that Congress has 
the right to do indirectly what it cannotdo directly, | 
and that the agitation of the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or the Territories, as a 
means and with a view of disturbing or overthrow- 
ing that institution in the several States, is neither 
against the true spirit and meaning of the Consti- |) 
tution, or an infringement of the rights of the States | 
affected, or a breach of the public faith upon which 
they entered into the Union! The fifth resolution 
is as follows: 


“5th. Resolved, therefore, That all attempts on the part 
of Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia or | 
the Territories, or te prohibit the removal of slaves fron) 
State to State, or to discriminate between the institutions of 
one portion of the Confederacy and another with the views 
aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive of 
the fundamental principte on which the union of these States 
vests, and beyond the jurisdiction of Congress; and that 
every petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, or paper, | 
touching or relating in any way or to any extent whatever | 
to slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, shall, on 
ihe presentation thereof, without any further action there- 
on, be laid upon the table without being debated, printed or 
mlerred.”” 

Upon this resolution Mr. F. voted in the nega- 
tive. And what does he assert by this vote? 
That attempts upon the part of Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia or the Terri- || 
fories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves from || 
State to State, or to discriminate between the in- || 
stitutions of one portion ef the Confederacy and 1 
another, with the view of overthrowing the insti- | 
tution of slavery in the several States, are not in | 
violation of the Censtitution; are not destructive | 
of the fundamental principles upon which the | 
Union of these States rests; and are not beyond | 
the jurisdiction of Congress! Sir, has Gerritt | 
Smith, or Arthur Tappan, or the most vile and | 
rabid abolitionist ever gone further than this? | 
And can it be believed that a man, who by his | 
solemn votes has asserted these monstrous princi- | 
= would not sanction the Wilmot proviso? 

2 


ay, sir, do not these recorded votes declare in 
terms, not only that Congress may prohibit the 
introduction of slavery into the Territories of the 
Union, but that Congress may abolish slavery in 
the Territories where it may already exist? Sir, | 
there is not a doctrine advocated by the wildest | 
enthusiast of abolition in the United States which 
goes one step beyond the principles sanctioned by 
the voice and votes of Millard Fillmore. And yet 
he has been selected by southern Whigs as their 
candidate for the second office in the gift of the 
people! Sir, is the South prepared to sustain the 
claim? If so, then it deserves the curse and the 
fate of him who sold his birthright for a mess of 
po:tage. Sir, I put it to the candor and good sense 
of every southern man, what has the South to gain 
in what most deeply concerns its welfare, its pros- 
perity, its very existence, by the election of Gen- 
-" aylorand Millard Filmore? And what will 
the country gain in o respects by their success 
and the triumph or Me Whig an in the ap- 
proaching contest? What is to be the policy of 
General bt ag administration? What measures 
for the public good will he adopt or recommend ? 
Has the Philadelphia Convention which nomina- 
ted him given any exposition of the character or | 
his administration? Has any of his friends upon 
this floor or elsewhere told us what features are 
to be stamped upon his foreign or domestic policy ? 
Has he made known to the public, whose suffrages 
he solicits, what are his opinions upon any of the 
great political questions which have divided the 
parties of this nation? No, sir, we are told none 
of these things. The great Whig party of the 
United States, numbering in its ranks nearly one 
half of the American people, and claiming a large 
share of the wealth, faailighnes, and decency of 
the country—heretofore the able and ardent advo- || 
| 





cates of great fundamental measures of government 
—now suddenly hides the light of its principles, 
as under a bushel, and arraying itself under the | 
banner of a military chieftain, goes to battle only I 
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terey and Buena Vista! What a humiliating 


| spectacle is thus presented to the world! 


Sir, in the nomination of General Taylor, the 


| Whig party has grounded ils arms upon all the great 


issues for which it has heretofore contended, and 
has acknowledged that its principles cannot bear 
the test of public scrutiny and trial. How is this, | 
sir? Have Whig principles become so odious, and 
Whig measures so unpopular, that no man who 
professes them can be elected President of the Uni- | 
ted States? Are the Whigs driven to the miser 
able expedient so successfully practised in 1840, of 
availing themselves of the personal popularity of 


| aman void of political principles or experience, to 


foist themselves into power? And power to what 


'end—for what object—for whose benefit? Is it 


that they may divide out amongst themselves the 
contemptible spoils of victory, the “loaves and 
fishes’’ of Executive patronage? Is it to establish 
another national bank, or to galvanize into exist- 
ence that putrescent mass of corruption which, 
though dead and buried, yet stinks in the nostrils 


| of the American people? Is it to restore a pro- 


tective tariff, that fraudulent system of partial and 
unjust taxation by which the rich are made richer, 
and the poor poorer? that system of legalized rob- | 
bery by which millions are filched from the pockets || 
of honest men to build up a moneyed aristocracy 
in the persons of northern manufacturing lordlings? 
Is it to establish a wasteful system of public ex- 
penditure in the shape of internal improvements, | 
to corrupt the people and render them subservient 
to the moneyed power? Is itto disgrace your statute 
book with another bankrupt law, by which honest 
creditors are to be cheated out of their dues, and | 
perjury and fraud be rewarded by exemptions from | 
pecuniary liability? Are these and other kindred | 
measures, heretofore the favorite subjects of Whig | 
legislation, to be the fruits of success in this play | 
of ‘hide and seek,’’ this game of political trickery, | 
at which the Whig leaders are becoming so ex- 
pert?) May God, in his infinite mercy, pass such 
a cup from the lips of the people! Sir, let them 
look to it, that they are not made to drink its bitter 
dregs. Let the memorable example of 1840 warn | 
them of the danger of trusting to this * no-party”’ | 


And now, sir, 1 come to ask and to answer, 
what is the South, what is the whole countr 
to gain by the success of the Democratic nomi- 
nees? 

Sir, the opinions and position of General Cass, 
upon the subject of slavery, have been deliberate- 
ly formed and openly avowed to the American 
people. His sentiments are not left to vague con- 
jecture, orcontradictory construction. Whilst Gen- 
eral Taylor is urged upon the South, because from 
his residence and interest he is supposed and al- 
leged to be opposed to the Wilmot proviso; and 
upon the North, because he is believed to be in 
its favor, or pledged not to veto it if passed by 
Congress; while the position of General Taylor 
is like the Delphic oracle, giving out its responses 
to suit the wishes and tastes of those who consult 
it, General Cass has spoken in direct and unequiv- 
ocal language to all. He has declared himself, in 
terms, the unyielding opponent of the jurisdiction 
of Congress over the subject of slavery in any form 
whatever. In his letter to Mr. Nicholson, he 
takes open, manly, decisive ground. In his let- 
ter to the committee of the Baltimore Convention, 
he gives an explicit adhesion to all the princi- | 
ples adopted by that body, one of which lays | 
down the Democratic platform upon the subject of | 
slavery. Sir, if General Cass should be elected || 
President, and Congress should pass any law em- || 
bracing the principles of that odious and infamous | 
proviso, he stands pledged in solemn form to in- | 
terpose the Executive veto. He cannot, he will \ 

1 
i 
{ 


i 


not, he dare not, violate that pledge. He could 
not do so, without dishonor, and without bringing 
down upon his head the just execration of a de- | 
frauded and insulted constituency. But, sir, we | 
have not only the express declaration of his opin- 


| ions upon this subject—we have more. We have 


his recorded vote in the Senate of the United |, 
States, in conformity with these opinions. When 
the treaty with Mexico was under consideration in 
that body, Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, a Whig | 
Senatdr, moved that the treaty be amended by in- | 
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of Lewis Cass is recorded, along with all the 
southern Senators, against the motion, 

Sir, | know that it has been charged by south- 
ern Whigs, that General Cass is the advocate and 
friend of the Wilmot proviss, and has given it the 
support of his voice and vote. I deny the charge, 
and challenge the proof. Nay, sir, it is proved 
to be false. His voice and votes have, upon all 
proper occasions, been brought to bear against this 
unjust and unconstitutional provision. He has 
ever stood, as he now stands, the able and fearless 
champion of the constitutional rights of the South 
and ofthe Union. Has he no claims, then, upon 
the sympathy, thé friendship, and the support of 
the South? Whilst every Whig leader at the 
North has taken open ground against the South— 
whilst many distinguished Democrats have aban- 
doned their ancient faith, and ranged themselves 
under the banner of a hideous fanaticism, which, 
like another Juggernaut, threatens to crush the 
whole Union under its bloody wheels—whilst Gen- 
eral Cass has been derided at the North by the 
whole pack of fbolition bloodhounds, asa “dough 
face’’—whilst he has been charged with deserting 
the North and clinging to the South—whilst he 
has been abandoned by many of his own political 
friends, for his manly adherence to southern con- 
stitutional rights, he stands erect amidst the storm 
which threatens to destroy him, with the pillars of 
the Constitution firmly grasped within his hands. 
He is the bold, open, manly friend of the rights of 
both North and South, and the able defender of 
those sacred guarantees of the Constitution upon 
which they depend. Why should the South now, 
in the hour of need, desert him who has never de- 
serted her? Sir, the support of this man by the 
whole southern States in the approaching election, 
is alike due to gratitude, to justice, to interest, and 
self-preservation. 

It has been objected that the position assumed 
by General Cass, and approved by the great body 
of the Democratic party in every section of the 
Union, that Congress has no power over the ques- 
tion of slavery, and that it belongs exclusively to 
the people of the Territories themselves, ia worse 
for the South than the doctrine of the Wilmot pro- 
viso. We are told that slavery is now excluded 
from New Mexico and California, and that the 
question must be decided against the South, if left 
to their inhabitants. Sir, suppose this be true, 
how much worse off are we than if the jurisdiction 


‘be left to Congress? If the power be admitied to 


the Federal Government, who does not see and 
know that the adoption of the Wilmost proviso 
is inevitable? The only guarantee against its adop- 
tion at the present moment is the constitutional 
scruples of Northern Democrats and the exercise 
of the veto power. Remove these by admitting 
the constitutional power, and the Wilmot proviso 
is fastened upon us for all time tocome. What, 
then, can the South loose by leaving the question 


_to the people of the Territories, rather than to the 


Congress of the United States? Sir, | do not pro- 


| pose to argue the question of constitutional power, 


either in Congress or the Territories, over this 
subject. Much difference of opinion exists as to 


_whether the power is in the Federal Government 
or in the hands of the people of the Territories. 
| These questions have been ably argued by those 


who have gone before me in this debate, and I do 


not intend to occupy the time of the committee in 


their renewed discussion. Itis admitted, however, 
by all parties that there is a point of time at which 
this question of slavery or no slavery may be, and 
must be, decided by the people of the Territories. 
When they meet in convention, in the exercise of 
sovereign authority, to form a constitution pre- 
paratory to admission into this Union as a State, 
then they may regulate this question of slavery at 
pleasure. The only difference of opinion upon the 


| point is, whether the people may or may not, un- 


der the Constitution, exercise this power by terri- 
torial legislation prior to the formation of a State 
constitution. Sir, without discussing or deciding 
the question, I do not consider it a matter of essen- 
tial importance to the South at what time thia 

wer may be exercised by the people of the 
orviterian. It is, in my opinion, of infinitely 


| more importance, both to the South and to the 


Union, that the power be left to the Territories, 


Y serting the Wilmot proviso, and making it appli- |' instead of the Federal Government. Sir, does it 
with the war ery of Old Zack and Whitey—Mon- |! cable to all the territory acquired by it. ‘he name || follow, that if the power be left to the people in 
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their territorial capacity, slavery will necessarily 
be excluded? Is it true, sir, that slavery is at this 
moment prohibied in New Mexico and Califor- 
nia? It is admitted that the consutution of Mex 

ico declares that slavery shall not exist in the 
States of that Republic. But, sir, California and 
New Mexico are no longer portions of the Mexican 
nation. They have been, by treaty, transferred, 
as territories or provinces, to the United States, 
and at the very moment of transfer, eo instante, the 
constitutional provisions of the Mexican Govern- 
ment ceased their operation, and those of our Can- 
stitution assumed their place. The Constitution 
of the United States recognizes the existence of 
slavery, and protects its enjoyment. These Ter- 
ritories are common property of all the people of 
all the States. Until, therefore, legislative power 
shall be exercised by some tribunal having juris- 
diction, the whole question of slavery in these Ter- 
ritories is left in abeyance, and the country open 
to the emigration of all. Now, sir, whether the 
people in their territorial capacity can consttu- 
tionally or rightfully exclude slavéry, | am willing 
to leave to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
which many gentlemen contend is the proper and 
constitutional tribunal for its decision, or to the 
consideration and judgment of the people them- 
selves. It isa principle in human nature, as pow- 
erful as universal, that political action of commu- 
nities will be regulated and controlled by the 
interests of the parties concerned. If, therefore, 
it shall appear that slave labor may be profitably 
employed in these new ‘Territories of the Union, 
and the people are left free to act, they will adopt 
the institution of slavery. If, on the other hand, it 
shall be found that the climate and soil are not 
adapted to the profitable employment of slave 
labor, no slaves will ever find their way imto the 
country, however wide the door may be opened 
for their admission. All that the South, there- 


fore, can or ought to ask js, that the people of 


the Territories be left to decide this most im- 
portant question for themselves. If their interest 
dictates it, slavery will be established in spite of 
the prejudices either of Mexican residents or those 
who may emigrate from the States of this Govern- 
ment. Experrence teaches that the Yankee, who 
moves to and setiles at the South, where slave 
labor is profitable, is as willing and as ready to 
own slaves, aye, and to task them, too, as those 
who have been born and bred up in their midst. 
That zeal for human freedom so patriotically cul- 
tivated and proclaimed in their native land, like 
the courage of Bob Acres, “ ouses out at their fin- 
gers’ ends,”’ a3 soon as they come under the genial 
sun of southern slavery. ‘The promptings of am- 
bition and interest soon overcome the prejudices 
of early education. If slavery, then, cannot be 
profitably introduced into the country, it will never 
go there, although you may pass laws recognizing 
its existence and protecting its enjoyment. 

If it be profitable, depend upon it the people will 


have it in spite of prejudice, if you do not prohibit | 


it by Congressional legislation. Let, therefore, 
this exciting, distracting, disturbing subject be lett 
to the judgment and decision of those who will be 
most deeply interested in it, and affected by it. 
There it will be coolly considered, and properly 
decided; and as a southern man, [ am willing to 
trust the decision and abide the result. Let it be 
kept out of the Halls of Congress; for here, and 
here only, will the exercise of this dangerous and 
disputed power put this experiment of a Federal 
Union to the severest test. if Congress shall exér- 
cise this power here by the adoption of the Wilmot 

roviso, in the organization of governments for the 
Lerritories acquired from Mexico, and it shall not 
be arrested by the Executive veto, my firm con- 


viction is that it will result in a dissolution of the | 
Union. Sir, 1 speak only for myself, as a member | 


of this House and as a citizen of a southern State; 
but I believe | speak the sentiment of the whole 
South: if the Wilmot proviso, as applicable to ter- 
ritory south of 36° 30’, shall become a law by the 
will of Congress and the sanction of the President, 
while I have the honor of a seat here, | shall be 
ready to walk out of this Capitol with the majority 
of the southern members, and never enter it again 
as a representative of the people, until the southern 
States, in solemn convention, shall decide upon the 
question of separation or union. In my opinion, 
after such an act of flagrant injustice and uncon- 


| stitutional encroachment, the southern States could | 


/ not remain in the Union without dishonor, and 
the sacrifice of principles and interests too dear 


ever to be surrendered whilst one voice remained | 


to assert, or one arm was left to defend, them. 
Sir, let not our northern brethren be deluded 


with the hope or belief that southern rights may | 


be violated, or southern pride Le trampled upon, 
with impunity. The same spirit which animated 


our sires in the days of the Revolution, and nerved | 


their lion hearts and stalwart arms against British 


oppression and outrage, still burns in the bosoms | 


of their sons, and will repel, at any sacrifice, every 
attempt to encroach upon their constitutional righis 
and interests. Sir, the memorable words of Ed- 
mund Burke, uttered in the British Parliament in 
1775, ure no less true ai the present day: 


“ There isa cireumstance attending these Colonies, (south- 
ern,) which makes the spifit of hberty stil more high and 
haughty than in those to the northward. it is, that in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude of sjaves. 
Where this ts the case im any part of the world, those who 
are tree are by far the most proud and jealous of their free- 
dom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a 
kind of rank and privilege—not seeing there, that trecdom 

| as in countries where itis a common blessing, and as broad 


and general as the air, may be united with mueh abjcet toil, | 
| with great nit-ery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty | 


looks among them hke something that is more noble and 
liberal. Ido not mean, sir, to commend the superior mo- 
rality of this sentiment, Which has as much pride as virtae 
| in it; but T cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is so; 
| and these people of the southern Colonies are much more 
strongly, and with abigher and more stubborn spirit, attached 


to liberty than those to the northward. Such were all the | 


| ancient commonwealth-; such were our Gothic ancestors; 


such, in our day, were the Poles; and such will be all mas- | 
ters of slaves, who are pot slaves themselves. In such a | 
people, the haugitiness of domination combines with the | 

| 


spirit of freedom, forufies it, and renders it invincible.”’ 


| in every southern breast. Beware, sir, how you 
attempt to insult it by the passage of laws deroga- 


Sir, this indomitable spirit of liberty still glows | 
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messages of the President—the peace message, to- 
gether with the additional message of information 
respecting the other. 

n relation to this message of peace, he must 
say there were some very extraordinary features 
in it. Some gentlemen had made some remarks 
upon those features. He wished to be a little more 
particular; he wished to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the veryterms. In the first Place, we 
were informed that we had got peace; that we had 
a peace. What was the sensation which this in- 
telligence produced? He had lived long enough to 
have seen one such occasion before. He had once 
witnessed a proclamation of peace, and he had 
witnessed, too, the enthusiasm which it had ex- 
cited. It was not merely confined to a few cities, 
to the illumination of cities and towns, but it went 
back into the recesses of society; every little vil- 
lage, hamlet, cottage, echoed with the reverbera- 
tions of peace. But where now was sensation, 
where the illuminations of towns and cities, and 

“where the proclamation for a day of Thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for having relieved our nation 
from war? Where were they? Who ited heard 
of them? Oh, we had a peace! Why, the making 
of the peace, which the President and his friends 
claimed so much glory for, had disgraced the man 
who made it; he was hardly permitted to be seen; 
he had been sent home from a foreign Govern- 
ment, after making the peace, by military author- 
ity. One of the distinguished generals who had 
conquered this peace, he believed, was pretty’ 
much in the same condition, so far as it was in 
the power of the Executive to affect him. That 
was the peact; and whata peace! And what did 
the Executive inform us was the great value of the 
treaty of peace? Why, he told the country he 
had got indemnity for the past and security for the 
future. He would first speak of the latter. The 


tory to its honor, its interests, and its rights. Sir, | President, in his message, says: 


the law which proclaims the adoption of the Wil- 

mot proviso in the Territories of New Mexico 
/and California, will sound the death-knell of this 

Republic. A catastrophe so deplorable, so fatal to 
| liberty, so destructive of all the glorious associa- 
tions of the past, and all the bright and brilliant 
hopes of the future greatness of our beloved 
country, can alone be averted by the exercise of 
that noble spirit of compromise, conciliation, and 
harmony which actuated our patriotic sires who 
constructed our Constitution, that proudest of all 
human fabrics for the preservation of human hib- 
erty and the happiness of a mighty people. Sir, 
I invoke that spirit now to save the Union; but-if 
this call upon our northern brethren be made in 
vaio, | invoke the South, as she loves the Union, 
as she values liberty, as she cherishes her own 
honor, her dearest interests, and her most sacred 
rights, to wnite as one man to preserve them all 
inviolate, by contributing all honorable means in 
| elevating to power those, and those only, who are 
able and willing to preserve them. 
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| NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, AND OREGON, 


SPEECH OF MR. J. COLLAMER, 


OF VERMONT, 


| 
In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
July 27, 1848. 


Messages of the President of the United States, in relation 
to New Mexico and California— 


Mr. COLLAMER proceeded to address the | 
House. In regard to a desultory conversation as | 


to the course of business which had taken place 
‘| after he had obtained the floor, he said that, under 
the operation of the rules of the House, very little 
| in the nature of debate or discussion took place in 
/ the House at all. Most of what was said here, 
| except in the very short five minutes allowed to 
| the explanation of amendments, were mere inde- 

pendent essays, distinct orations, having very little 

relationship to each other; many of them perhaps 
| more strictly were not orations, but, in.common 
| parlance, harangues; some for the House, more for 
| the country; some of them possibly for posterity, 
if they lived to reach posterity. But he intended 
to direct most of his remarks, not all, to the topics 
i of this message, or, rather, of the two recent 


The House having under consideration the two late | 


“'Lhe extensive and valuable territories ceded by Mcxico 
to the United States constitute indemnity for the past, and 
the brilliant achievements and signal successes of our arms 
will be a gaarantee of securily for the future, by convineing 
all nations that our rights must be respected. ‘he results 
| of the war with Mexico have given to the United States @ 
| national charueter abroad which our country never be/ore en- 
| joyed. Our power and our resources have beeome known 
| and are respected throughout the workl, and we sha prob- 
ably be saved from the necessity of engaging in another 
| foreign war for a long series of years.” 
So, we had gotten by this war a character which 
: > "a 
| we had never before enjoyed! Now, owing to his 
age, perhaps, he (Mr. C.) had heard a good deal 
about a certain war of the Revolutton—wondered 
if the Executive had ever heard of it?—when 
three millions of people, scattered all over this 
country, had warred with England—warred alone 
| for several years with Great Britain! Had the 
Executive heard in vain of the battle of Bunker 
Hill? of the terrible fight at Long Island? of the 
battles at Bennington, Saratoga, Brandy wine, Ger- 
|| mantown, when we had no aid from the French? 
|| Had he forgetten that we had captured a whole 
| British army ?—the first time if the history of five 
|| hundred years that that nation had ever surren- 
|, dered an army. Nor had they, down to this day, 
| surrendered an army except to an American army. 
_ In the progress of that memorable struggle we had 
| established some character abroad, and received 
some slight aid, for whic wished always to be 
| sufficiently grateful. And then those terrible bat- 
|| tles at the South—of King’s Mountain, Eutaw, 
| Cowpens, Guilford, and the surrender of Corn- 
wallis—had occurred. But, the President told us, 
| we had no character until this Mexican war was 
| commenced and prosecuted! All these bloody 
‘battles and glorious victories with Great Britain, 
in the very infancy of our country, were nothing! 
They were nothing at all; though we were en- 
gaged, not in a war’ whose very cause gave no 
| Importance to it, but were fighting for our national 
| existence, for our firesides and our homes, and all 
the invaluable blessings of liberty which we now 


| 
| 


_ enjoy. 

| Passing on to the next war: what was that? 
|| We had succeeded in asserting our rights at home; 
| we had again to assert them on the broad ocean, 
| and for that again we went to war with the same 
|| powerful nation, standing at the head of the Gov- 
| ernments of Europe. But that was nothing! Had 
| the President, and gentlemen who sustained his 
\ views on this point, tten the awful battle, 
fought in the night time, within sound of the roar 
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of the cataract of Niagara—the battle of Bridge- 
‘water, where a single regiment, from his own State, 
had marched upon that field full five hundred strong, 
and but two officers were left standing to lead off 
the scanty remnant that survived? Butit was all 
of no consequence—it did not glorify politicians ! 
Where was the battle of New Orleans, which 
distinguished General Jackson? That, too, had 
done nothing to establish the character of the coun- 
try. We had never had any character until now. 
All our terrible fights upon the ocean, in which we 
had bearded the lion in his den; in which we had 
met and vanquished that Power which had boast- |: 
fully claimed that 
“ Her march was o’er the mouritain wave, 
Her home was on the deep ;”’ 
we had fought that Power on the great highway of | 
nations, yet we had never had any reputation until 
we a it by contending with poor, weak, dis- 
tracted Mexico !—where our officers and men had 
not thought it was Sanne enough to get up || 
a battle, unless in the prdportion of one to four, or | 
six or ten Mexicans; that unless there were so im- 
mense a dsiparity of forces against us we could | 
acquire no military glory! Where were the public || 
receptions given to the body of our men returning || 
from the war? He did not attempt to declare it on | 
his own responsibility, but he more than suspected | 
that when General Butler had got into difficulty 
with his men because he would not disband them | 
at New Orleans—and that the case was the same || 
of the similar trouble which had arisen at other | 
points—the reason was that the men were ragged, || 
destitute, disheartened, and unwilling to be exposed | 
to public inspection by being marched into the cities i 


: : i , 
in their present condition, and were desirous to get || 
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of setting up territorial governments, trying and 
executing Mexican citizens for treason against the 
United States, was utterly without authority. The 
territories could not be within the jurisdiction of 
the President as commander-in-chief of the army, 
and of Congress at the same time; and if Congress 
had power to establish governments over them, as 


| he admitted, he could have no legitimate power to 


govern them atall. Thus the President had set 
up governments over territories, and then had 


_asked Congress to legislate permanently for terri- 
| tories we had not determined to keep, when we had 


no treaty; and now they were asked to establish 
ermanent governments because we had a treaty. 
t reminded him of the verdict of an Irish jury 


i of inquest: that the man fell off the bridge and 


dashed his brains out, that he was drowned in the 


water below, and that he drifted up on the beach 
,and had frozen to death. 


So here were three 
different powers recommended by the President 
over these territories. He had first set up govern- 
ments by his own authority as soon as our armies 


| had set up there the flag of the United States; he 


had next asked Congress to establish permanent 
governments there before the territories were ours, 
if we intended to keep them; and now that we had 
the treaty, he again recommended to Congress to 
legislate for them. 

He noticed the fact stated in the message, of his 
having levied contributions and imposed duties in 
Mexico, and inquired for the authority on which 
he had acted. 


dent to sustain his action were pertinent to the 
point. They went to establish the doctrine that, 
as between one nation and another, the invading 


He denied that the extracts from | 
writers on international law quoted by the Presi- | 


home as quickly and as privately as possible. This ‘nation had that authority, which no one denied. 
was the glorious peace! This was the security we | But the inquiry propounded to the President by 
had got for the future ! 

But he came to the other point set forth in the || try demanded to have answered, was, by what 
message: that was the “indemnity for the past.” || authority the Executive department of this Gov- 
That consisted in the acquisition of territory. || ernment had undertaken to exercise this power? 
How was this? In the first place, he wanted to || These extracts were of no weight in this case, un- 
call the attention of the House and the country to | less the President assumed that he was the abso- 


|| the resolution of the House, and which the coun- |! 


the ead impression which seemed to || 
prevail with the Executive in relation to the power || 
which he possessed in acquiring and governing || 
territory. Nothing was better settled by the laws || 
of nations and decisions of the Supreme Court than | 
the rights of conquest. What was conquest? It || 
was the subjugating of the whole nation. It was | 
when they were sub juga, when they went under || 
the yoke, that they were conquered; and until they | 
were conquered we had no right but the right of || 
possession. If power was found to treat with, and | 
a treaty was made, by which hostilities were ter- 
minated, it must be either on the basis of uti pos- 
sidetis, or of status quo ante bellum. Therefore no || 
title exists by military occupancy. Title is ac- | 
quired only by treaty, unless the whole nation is | 
subdued, and so_none left to-make a treaty. These | 
were views perfectly familiar to every man who | 
had examined the subject. And yet, how had the | 
Administration conducted? A year ago last De- 
cember, because our armies had raised a flag in | 
New Mexico and California, the Executive had 
congratulated Congress and the country upon the | 
extension of our terrigories, and had really seemed | 
to suppose that we owned them; and he (Mr. C.)” 
did not doubt that the commanding officers whom | 
the President had sent out there so understood it, | 
and had established governments there according- | 
ly. But at this session the President, in his mes- | 
sage, (page_12,) had called upon Congress to 
establish a permanent territorial government for | 
California and New Mexico, because we had got | 
entire possession of them, and he did not mean to 
give them up; and if Congress agreed with him, 
it was then time we should establish territorial 
coe over them. What did he mean? 
As it not perfectly obvious that this well-known | 
ae of the law of nations was utterly over- 
ooked and disregarded? We at that time had no 
treaty—no guarantee that we should have one— 
although it had now come. Congress was also | 
requested to legislate for the territories of the 
enemy, in which our army was in possession, and 
to establish civil governments there also, even if 
we did not mean to keep them. Now, what could 
he mean by this? If it was intended that they 
were within the jurisdiction of Congress, all the 








lute sovereign. Now, he asked gentlemen, if the 
conduct of the Executive on these points had not 


been in violation of, absolutely inconsistent with, || 


several provisions of the Constitution? The Con- 


| stitution first provided that no supplies should be 


appropriated by Congress for the support of the 
army for more than two years; that, at the expi- 
ration of two years, the appropriation, or the un- 
expended balance, should revert to the treasury. 
The intention of that provision was, that the 
President should not be clothed with the power 
and importance of the control of an army for more 
than two years without being obliged to come to 
Congress and ask new appropriations for its sup- 
port. Now, if the President assumed to send an 
army into a foreign country, to levy contributions, 
to impose duties, and sack and pillage its cities, 
and pay the army with the means thus acquired, 
was not the object of this constitutional provision 
wholly defeated? He referred to the historical 
fact, that in the Convention, Mr. Morris proposed 
that two-thirds of the Senate should have power 
to make treaties of peace without the President, 
for the reason, as stated at the time, that, in time 
of war, the President, with an army in the field, 
and enjoying all the patronage which as com- 
mander-in-chief he would possess, might think 
proper never to make peace at all; that Mr. Mad- 
ison replied that the gentleman seemed to overlook 
the provision, that if the President proves unwill- 
ing to negotiate for peace in time and manner sat- 
isfactory to Congress, they could check him at 
once by withholding supplies; and that Mr. Mor- 
ris was satisfied. This very provision of the Con- 
stitution the Executive had rendered utterly nuga- 
tory. Was it not ro obvious, that under 
this power claimed by the President, he might go 
on and levy contributions for the support of his 
army in a foreign country; that he might push his 
conquests to any extent as long as he pleased, be- 
cause Congress could not check him by withhold- 
ing supplies? Hence what was relied on as a 
security by the framers of the Constitution proved 
to be no security at all. : 
What had become of the money the President 
had received in the form of contributions, duties, 
&c.? Where was it? Did it belong to the treas- 


power which the President had exercised by way '' ury? If so, what authority had the President to 
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| pay it out except by warrants according to law, as 
the Constitution required? If the President and 
his officers had money in both pockets, and were 
under no obligation to come to Congress, but had 
gone on to levy contributions and duties, and sack 
and pillage according to their own good pleasure, 
were they respdnsible to no power? And yet the 

Democratic party, to a man, stood before the coun- 

try and justified the President in this monstrous 

usurpation, 
But we had gotten some territory by this treaty 
of peace, which the President told us was the in- 
demnily for the past. How much of it was unap- 
propriated, however, nobody could tell. There 
| was a vast area, but whether of mountain or val- 
| ley, whether owned by individuals or not, no one 
| could tell. It was “a pig-in-the-poke”’ purchase, any 

way, and the great object in taking it was that the 
| President might be able to tell the people he had 
|| got something, and thus attempt to maintain his 
| own consistency and satisfy the people. We had 
| agreed to pay Mexico fifteen million dollars in 
| cash, and the debt which she owed our people, 
| (instead of a debt we owed to her,) and we had 
got some land which was good for nothing. 

Now, in the first place, whatever might be the 
| consequences of obtaining this territory, he washed 
| his hands from that. It was the result of the war. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Kaurman] had 


|, told them to-day that the war was the result of 


annexation. He (Mr. C.) was in no way respon- 
sible for any of these measures or their results, 
| About two years since, when this question had 
| begun to be talked about, he remembered that he 
| had then said it would be very prudent—it would 
be no more than common prudence—to inquire 
what we could do with this territory if acquired. 
| Like the countryman of whom it was said he vis- 
ited an alchemist, and asked him for what purpose 
| he was laboring so long in his laboratory? He 
replied, to discover a substance called the universal 
| solvent, which he supposed to be a fluid, which 
| would dissolve everything it touches. ‘* Yes,’’ said 
| the honest countryman, ‘* but what will you get to 
keep it in?” ‘J did not think of that,”’ replied the 
learned professor. That was an important ques- 
tion, and so was the question, What are you going 
| to do with this territory? How will you keep it 
when you get it? But it had been gotten—this 
bone of contention had been thrown among us. 
We must have it; why? To satisfy this grasping 
| hunger for land among the pow of the West 
'| especially, which had been fed and stimulated by 
|| the President. 
|| When the Israelites undervalued the manna, and 
| lusted for flesh, and received quails, ‘* while the 
'| flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was 
|| chewed,”’ it became offensive. We, too, have dis- 
| regarded and undervalued this great country which 
| God has given us, and lusted for other country, 
|| and by aggression obtained it, and now it becomes 
offensive while we are attempting to chew it. 
| The next question is, what is to be done with 
| this newly-acquired territory? The President calls 
| on Congress to form for it territorial governments, 


| 


and to be extremely conciliatory in so doing. 
This, no doubt, relates to the subject of slavery in 
| them. 

That Congress has the power to legislate for 
those Territories, of which this Government has 
the exclusive right of jurisdiction, there can be 
no doubt. That this power has no limitations but 
those of the Constitution, such as that habeas 
cropus and trial ef jury, &., shall not be abol- 
| ished, is equally clear, and that this extends to 
| the subject of slavery in these Territories is as 
clear. It isa power which has been exercised by 
1} 

‘a 


| 
i 
j 


1 
| 
if 
it 
| 
{ 


| 


Congress in every Territory which ever belonged 
to the United States, sanctioned by every depart- 
ment of the Government, and acquiesced in by the 
|| people ever since the existence of the Government. 
i| In exercising this power Congress should regard 
| the good not only of the territory legislated for, 
| but also the good of the nation; and the question 
| now is, should Congress forever exclude slavery, 
at least from all territory where it does not now 
_ exist? This inquiry should be made, and this ques- 
| tion settled, like all others, in candid inquiry, and 
, by dispassionate conviction, Gentlemen from the 
|| South must not expect gentlemen from the North 
i to be influenced by any language of menace and 

threats; and suggestions of a dissolution of the 
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Union cannot but be regarded as of that charac- 
ter. af 

In the exercise of the power of Congress over 
the Territories on the subject of slavery, the people 
of the free States, at this particular juncture, are 
more sensitive and tenacious of excluding it from 
this consideration. It has been within the last few 
years, and expecially in claiming the annexation 
of Texas, insisted that slavery in the States cannot 
be sustained with a foreign feee country in contact. 
Hence, it was declared to the world by the Secre- 


New Merico, California, an 


j 





tary of State, that the treaty for the annexation of | 


Texas was made to prevent Texas from becom- 
ing free of slavery, to the danger of that institation 
here. The reason is quite obvious. 
foreign country = a slave State, it isa place 
of refuge to the slave. 

slave States must have **‘ all the land that joins them,’’ 
and hence the doctrine of progress, conquest, destiny, 
and annexation, is now soimperious and unlimited. 
The only method of ending it is to draw a wide 


If a free | 


It therefore follows: that | 


while stripe across the continent, and to say—No | 


further, Form, onthe southern border of our ter- 
ritory a free country, not foresgn, but belonging to 
us, from which the fugitive slaves shall be returned, 
and then the desire of conquest and annexation will 
cease. 

The next objection of the North to the extension 


of territory and slavery, of a political character, is | 


this: In all the States so composed, the slaves 


eount five equal to three freemen in apportioning | 


representatives in Congress, and it 1s therefore 


certain, that in the progress of this proceeding not | 
only the Senate, but the majority of this House, | 


will be elected by a minority of the voters. 

But the great consideration is, that the people 
of the North regard slavery as a great moral and 
political evil, and its introduction into these Terri- 
tories would be not only an injury to them but also 
to the nation. ‘They consider that the extension 
of slavery over more country is to encourage and 
perpetuate it; that the more it is circumscribed, 
the less is it productive and the sooner will be 
emancipation. 


Mr. C. said that he had no desire to dilate on | 


the evils of slavery, or to use harsh terms on the 
subject. As to its character or continuance in 
those States where it has long existed, it is en- 
tirely a matter for the people there to consider and 
decide; but when they and others are called to 
legislate as to a country where it does not exist, it 
presents an entirely different question. He said, 
that to avoid using any expressions as to the char- 
acter and effect of slavery on a country which 


could be regarded as offensive, he would cite from | 


the productions entirely of gentlemen of Virginia. 
The views of Mason, Washington, Marshall, Jef- 


ferson, and Madison, have often been cited. Let | 
attention now be drawn to the views of some of | 
Virginia’s brightest sons of more recent days, one | 


of whom now adorns this body, (Mr. McDowe.t.] 
In the debates in the Virginia House of Delegates, 
in 1832, the subject of slavery being under consid- 
eration, many of the delegates expressed their 
opinions thereon, in speeches from which the fol- 
lowing are extracts: 

Extract from the speech of the Hon. William H. Broadnaz. 

“That s’avery in Virginia is an evil, and a@ transcendent 
evil, it would be idte, and more than idle, for any human 
boty to doubt or deny. It is a mildew which has blighted 
in its course every region it has touched from the creation 
of the world. Mlustratious from the history of other coun- 
tries and other times might be instructive and profitable, had 
we the time to review them; but we have evidences tend- 
ing to the same conviction nearer at hand, and accessible to 
daily observation, in the short histories of the different States 
in this great Contederacy, which are impressive in their ad- 
monitions and conelusive in their character. That Virginia 
—originally the first rated State in the Union—the one which, 
in better days, led the councils and dictated the measures of 
the Federal Government, had been gradually razeed to the 
condition of a third rate State, and was destined soon to 
yield preeedency to another, among the youngest of ber 
dauzhters ; that many of the finest portions, originally, of 
her territory, now (as was so glowingly depicted the other 
day) exhibited scenes of wide-spread desolation and decay ; 
that many of her most valuable citizens are removing to other 
parts of the world, have certainly been attributed to a variety 
of causes; but who can doubt that it is principally sla 
that is at the bottom of all—that this is the ineuhus which 
paralyzes her energies and retards her every effort at ad- 
vaneement.”’ 

Extract from the speech of the Hon. C. J. Faulkner. 

“ Stavery, it is admitted, is an evil; itis an institution 

which presses heavily against the best interests of the State. 








It banishes free white labor; it exterminates the mechanic, || 


tue artisan, the manufacturer; it deprives them of occupa- | 


tion; it deprives them of bread; it converts the energy of a 


\\ 


| ment’ of the true one. We know that inefficiency and han- 
y 


| communities. We know that the blessings of our position 
| and soil and climate are countervailed by the apathy of our 
| public counsels and by our exclusive reliance upon hivol- 
| untary labor. Our interests and senses proclaim the prog- 
| ress of general deeline; conscience and experience attest 


| day practical habit and appearance, is she not anything but 
| pany the fatal institution that she cherishes, and cherishes, 


| part even with the monstrous offspring that afflicts her? Sir, 


| of our humbled importance, to sustain our hopes and to 
| soothe our pride asa people. * * * * 


- — 
community into indolence, its power into imbeeilfy, its | 


efficiency into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, have 
we not a right to demand its extermination? Shall society | 
staffer that the slayeholder may continue to gather his erop | 
of buman flesh? What is his mere pecuniary claim, com- | 
pared with the great interests of the common weal? Must 
the country kinguish, droop, die, that the slavehclder may 
flourish ? Shall all interests be subservient to one? all rights 
subordinate to those ef the slaveholder? Has not the 
mechanic, have not the middle classes their rights—righits | 


| incompatible with the existence of slavery 2” ) 


Extract from the speech of the Hon. T. J. Randolph. | 
“ Slavery has the eflect of lessening the free population | 
of acountry. ‘The wealthy are not dependent upon the poor 
for those aids and those services, compensation for whieh | 
enables the poor man to give bread to his family. The or- | 
dinary mechanie arts are al} practised by slaves. In the ser- | 
vitude of Europe in the middle ages, in years of famine, the | 
poor had to barter their liberty for bread 5 they had to sur- | 
render their jiberty to some wealthy man to save their fam- | 
lies from the horrors of famine. The slave was sustained 
in siekness and famine spon the wealth of his master, who | 
preserved him as be would any other species of property. 
All the sources of the poor man’s support were absorbed by 
him. In this country he cannot become a slave, but he flies | 
to some other eountry more congenial to his eondition, and | 
where he who supports himself by honest Jabor is not de- | 
graded in his caste. Those who remain, relying upon the | 
support of casual employment, often become more degraded | 
in their eondition than the slaves themselves.’? | 
Extract from the speech of the Hon. James Marshall, | 
‘© Wherefore, then object to slavery? Beeause it is ruin- 
ous to the whites ; retards improvement; roots out an indus- | 
trious population; bamishes the yeomanry of the country; 
deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment and support. The evil admits | 
of noremedy. Itis increasing, aud will continue to increase, | 
until the whele country will be inundated by one black wave, 
covering its whole extent, with a few white faces here and 
there floating on the surface. The master has no capita} but 
what is vested in human flesh. ‘The father, instead of being 
richer for bis sons, is ata loss to provide forthem. There 
is no diversity of oceupations, RO incentive to enterprise. 
Labor of every species is disreputable, because performed 
mostly by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages 
alinost everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the 
country marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reekless pop- 
ulation, who have po interest in the sou, and care not how 
inuch itis impoverished. Public improvements are neglect- 
ed; and the entire continent does pot present a region for 
whieh nature has done so much and artso htte. If eulti- 
vated by free Jabor, the soil of Virginia is capable of sustain- 
ing a dense population, among whom babor would be honor- 
able, and where ‘the busy lum of men’ would tell that all 
were happy, and that ail were free.”’ 
Extracts from the speech of the Hon. James MeDovell. 
** We kuow that the picture is the ‘counterfeit present- 


guor characterize our movements—tbat enterprise isscarcely 
kuown to us, but from observation of its influence on other 


that slavery ts its principal cause. Is itnotso? When we 
look at Virginia as a whote, without pausifig upon the bright 
and the beautiful that still show forth as intrinsie qualities 
of her character, but look at her in reference to her every- 


prospereus? Do we not, in this respect, contemplate her 
justly when we regard her as meager, hugyard, and entee- 
bled—with decrepitude stealing upon her limbs—as given 
over to leanness and impotency, and as wasting away under 
the improvidence and the inactivity which eternally accom- 


too, as a mother who will hazard her own life rather than 


it is true of Virginia, not merely that she has not advanced, 
but that in many respects she has greatly declined. And 
what have we got as @ compensation for this dechine—as a 
compensation for this disparity between what Virginia is and 
whut she might have been? Nothing but the right of prop- 
erty in the very beings who have brought this disparity upon 
ws. ‘This is our pay; this is what we have gotten to remu- 
nerate us for our delinquent prosperity—to repay us for our 
desolated fields, our torpid enterprise; and, in this dark day 


** But, sir, itis ip tis very cireumstance—in thia allevi- 
ated and improved condition—that we have a principal cause 
of apprehension from the slave. You raise his intelligence 
with his condition, and, as he better understands his ; esition 
in the world, he were not man if itdid not the more inflame 
his discontent. That it has this effect we all know; for the 
truth is proverbial that a slave is the more unhappy as lie is 
the more indulged. It could not be otherwise; he follows 
but the impulse of human nature in being so. Introduce 
him, step after step, into the enjoyments of that estate from 
which he has fallen, and yet proclaim to him that he is never 
to regain it, and his heart rejects every favor but the favor 
which is denied. As you benefit his external condition 





| then, you do not better him as a slave ; but with feelings of 


increased discontent you improve bis intellect, and thereby 
increase both his disposition and his capacity for the pur- 
poses of resentment. Depend upon it, sir, that he will use | 


very || his capacity for such purposes; that the state of things which 


we boast of as the evidence of our humanity, is not the state 
of things to be trusted in. 

“Let gentlemen look to the clothed and comforted and 
privileged condition of their slaves, and please themselves | 
with it as an achievement of kindness; but see to it, sir, if 
it be not a mask of mischicf—a covering which hides from 
the eye the fire of a future explosion. Lift up the condition 


of the slave, and you bring bim in nearer contaet with the | cry of Repeal, repeal, and increase the cause of 


liberty he has lost; you deepen upon his heart—irrevocably 


d Oregon—Mr. Collamer. 
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| deepen—the image of that idol of which man is every wher 
| the worshipper. And is this safe? Or think you that no none 
| Consequence occurs; thatthe slave, crawhng in the dust 
| has none of the generous feelings of a man—regards not ang 
worships not the liberty which stirs the blood and waken 
up the enthusiasm of the frec? It might indeed be so ef 
not the love of kiberty come to ws with life, and made u 
| a partof its charter. Sir, you may place the siave when 
you please 5 you may dry up to your uttermost the tountaing 
of his feeling, the springs of his thought; you may close upon 
his mind every avenue of knowledge, and cloud it over y ith 
artificial night; you may yoke him to your labors as the ox 
whieh liveth only to work and worketh onby to hive; you 
may put bins under any proeess which, without destroyin 
his value as a slave, will debase and crush him as a rational 
being; you may do this, and the idea that he was born to be 
free will survive it all. It is allied to his hope of immortal. 
ity; itis the ethereal part of his mature, which Oppression 
cannot reach; it is a torch lit up in his sowl by the hand of 
the Deity, and never meant to be extinguished by the hand 
of man.”’ 


Extract from the speech of the Hon. Henry Berry. 

Pass as severe haws as you wilt to keep these antortunate 

' creatures im ignorance, it is in vain, unless you can extin. 

guish that spark of intedect which God has given them. Les 

any man who advocates slavery examine the system of laws 

that we have adopted (from stern necessity, it may be said) 

towards these ereatures, and he may shed a tear upon that: 

and would to God, sir, the memory of it might thus be blotted 

out forever! Sir,we have, as far as possible, elosed every 

| avenue by which light might enter their minds; we have 

| only to go one step further—to extinguish the capacity to see 

the light—and our work would be completed. They would 

| then be reduced to the level of the beasts of the field, and we 

| should be safe. And J am not certain that we would not de 
| 


it if we could find out the necessary process, and that under 
| the plea of nveessity. But, sir, this is impossible. And cay 
| man be in the midst of freemen, and not know what freedom 


| is? Cam he fee} that he has the power to assert his liberty, 
and will he not do it?” 

These views, (said Mr. CoLtamer,) so eloquent- 
| ly expressed by gentlemen in Virginia to the Dele- 
gates of Virginia, are the views entertained by the 
mass of the people of the free States of this Union, 
and it must not be expected that the representatives 
of such people will permit this great evil to spread 
| further. 

Some gentlemen from the slave States say, by 
| excluding slavery from the Territories, the people 
of those States are excluded, as they cannot 20 
| with their property, slaves. This is untrue; their 
_ slaves are not their property but in slave States. It 
is true they may reclaim them when they flee into 
free States, but they must be taken back to be held. 
It is said they are so accustomed to their use the 
cannot prosper in the new Territories without them. 
Virginians have gone in great numbers to the west- 
ern States, and there have prospered, and shown 
that they were not the slaves of slaves. If they 
cannot go on equal footing with their fellow-citizens 
of other States, it will only be because they will not. 
If Congress should think proper to forbid all sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the Territories, could it 
be said ar had made an unequal! law, and had 
prevented those whose property was in rum, and 
| those who will use it, from going there ? 
Mr. C. said he insisted that the bill for the ter- 
'ritorial government of Oregon should be passed by 
itself. It had no copnexion or relation to New 
| exico or California. It was true that Oregon 
had once been used to get in Texas, and now some 
| desired to unite it with New Mexico and California, 
and see if it would be equally effective as to them. 
Such is the character of the Senate bill this morning 
brought to this House. 
There was once establish 


a compromise line 
| called the Missouri compromise. It provided that 
| no slavery should ever exist north of latitude 36° 
| 30’ on territory we there owned. South of that it 
| was to be left to the people there. This settled 
| Some part as forever free. The present proposed 
| compromise leaves Oregon to preserve itself free or 
| to admit slaves, as the people there please. Then 
| the whole amount of this bill is to obliterate the 
| compromise line, or, more properly, to remove it 
_up to latitude 49°, and to fix, settle, and establish 
freedom nowhere, and at the same time to settle 
/nothing for New Mexico or California on this 
| subject, and to deny them all power to settle it for 
, themselves. 

| The people of the free States desire no compro- 
| mise that is a compromise of principle. They 
, simply desire that our free territory should be kept 
| free, and they will be satisfied with no law on the 
_ subject which leaves it in any degree doubtful. 
| The law must be-direct, positive, and unambigu- 
| ous, absolutely forbidding slavery in the Terri- 
| tories. Anything short of this will but raise the 


agitation. 
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THE OREGON BILL. 


OF INDIANA, 


July 28, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 


Mr. DUNN said: 


sideration is, to provide a government for the Ter- | 


ritorv of Oregon. It contains a prohibition against |, 


slavery in that Territory. A proposition has been | 
submitted to strike out that.clause. It is known | 


that the people there, in the most solemn form in || 


which they can speak, through such legislation as | 
they have, have avowed their opposition to that | 
institution, And yet it is proposed to disregard | 
their known wishes, to say nothing of the decided 
feeling of a large portion of the people of the States | 
of this Union on the subject. This course is of | 
recent date. 


sessions of Congress, met the a »probation, and 
received the support of gentlemen from all sections | 


—South as well as North. No serious objection || 


has heretofore been made to it. Both of the | 


gentlemen from Texas voted for it at the last) 


Congress. So too did gentlemen from Virginia, | 
North and South Carolina and Tennessee—gen- | 
tlemen who now, as they did then, claim to be, par | 
excellence, southern Jeffersonian Democrats. Let | 
us see if, on this subject, they are so. In 1784 a | 
committee, of which Mr. Jefferson was a member, 
reported an ordinance to the Congress of the old | 
Confederation, to organize and establish the terri- | 
tory northwest of the river Ohio. That ordinance | 
contained this restriction against slavery. A vote 


recorded his vote in favor of the restriction. 


Again, in 1787, an ordinance was reported to || 


! 
striction. It was stricken out—but Mr. Jefferson 
| 
| 


Congress by a committee, composed of Mr. Dane, | 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Smith of New York, Messrs. | 
Richard Henry Lee and Carrington of Virginia, | 
and Mr. Keane of South Carolina. Every one of | 
these eminent men cordially approved of and sup- 
ported that ordinance. It contained a prohibition | 
against slavery—such as is now proposed to be | 
stricken from the Oregon bill. That ordinance, 
with the restriction, passed, receiving every vote | 


(except one, Mr. Yates, of New York) of every | 
State represented, to wit: Massachusetts, (then the I) 


only non-slaveholding State.) New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. It is well known that this 
met Mr. Jefferson’s hearty approbation. Here, 
then, isa warrant for the opposition in the free 
States, which you of the South are pleased to de- 
nounce as fanatical and infamous, to the extension 
of the institution of slavery; a warrant of value. 
It is from southern men, of the truest patriots and 
proudest statesmen of this or any other age or na- 
tion. Who follows Mr. Jefferson? We have this 
morning laid upon the table, thereby expressing 
our decided objection to its terms, a bill from the 
Senate, the consideration of which would have de- 
feated, certainly, the Oregon bill, and the passage 
of which would have kindled a flame in this land 
that the waters of the Atlantic could not have ex- 
tinguished,—a fire that would have burned up 
every hope of the Republic, and utterly consumed 
every vestige of our happy institutions; a bill, as | 
it were, in mockery, termed “a e-offering—a 
compromise’’—referring this alarming political 
issue to the judicial tribunals for determination. 
And thus, let the question be decided as it might, 
aggravating the evil and bitter feelings of the de- 
feated party, and arraying a whole section of the 
Union against the Supreme Court of the United 
States,—an array which would destroy it; and that 
wall of defence once broken down all else would 
necessarily perish. : , 
This is emphatically, by force of existing cir- | 
cumstances, a political question. It belongs to the- 
legislative department. We have it to settle, and 
let us settle it—settle it like men. Every consid- | 
eration that addresaes itself to our better nature, | 
als to us, most earnestly, to be reconciled to each 
other—to forget oug animosities, and compromise 
our differences. Nothing good will result from 

















| eration when employed against us. 


| 
} 
| 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, } 
| of offence.’’ 
| 
! 
} 


| issue which peace has brought. 
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We shall, most assuredly, give them no consid- 
We feel that 
in some things we have been uncandidly, if not 
_unkindly dealt by; but that shall not remain with 
| us a permanent ‘stone of stumbling and ground 
We shall forget it all when met in 
_ the proper spirit by our southern brethren. 


go back soberly to some past events, and see where 
all these disturbing elements originated, how they 
have progressed, and what is their present posi- 
tion. 
perfect freedom and candor. 
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the use of offensive epithets or a resort to menace. | away from the Gulf to the Pacific, must be defended. 
|| The non-slaveholding States will employ neither. 


spEECH OF MR. GEORGE G. DUNN, | 


And | 


: ‘ || that we may begin to approach each other, let us. 
Mr. Cuainman: The object of the bill under con- | 


While this is done in kindness, let it be with | 


Sir, the war into which we were so improvi- | 


| dently and unnecessarily involved with Mexico is | 


|| just closed, and peace finds us in a condition but 


little, if any, preferable to war itself. Those dark 


|| clouds that marshalled two nations to strife, and 


hurried thousands to their graves, can hardly be 


away: they have rather been shrouded in a yet 
deeper gloom of impending public danger. We 
| have been passing through, and are yet in the midst 
of scenes most trying to our institutions. When 
the causes which now overwhelm us with their 
consequences were first set on foot, they were 


uh : : se | said, so far as we are concerned, to have passed | 
A similar bill to this, with this iden- |) 


tical inhibition, has again and again, at former || 
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We get that right by the treaty. But we get some- 
thing more. We supulate for the privilege of sup- 
pressing all Indian aggressions upon our. Mexican 
neighbors along that frontier—ofavenging all Indian 
outrages upon them, and of compelling the Indians 
to make restitution, This we stipulated for, it is 
presumed, not only from * high national considera- 
tions,’’ (which is now the pretence for every inter- 
national absurdity and Salen assumption of right 
to interfere in the affairs of others, on our part,) but 
also from a yet higher, purer, holier motive, that 
of humanity. For it is not to be denied, that our 
Government does make professions, very many pro- 
fessions, of humanity. We are resolved that hence- 
forth there shall be no butchers upon this continent 
but ourselves. In that branch we intend to mo- 

| nopolize, and bar the doctrines of * free trade.”” 
The work is to be done in a scientific, a civilized, 

/achristian way. Thisisexcellent. Itisapointin 

_ history; a point from which future events may be 
dated. Our ‘‘ manifest destiny’? makes this point— 

, and hence we shall progress; for we'are a progres- 

| sive people! But whether this progress shall be 

retrograde or forward, from bad to worse, or from 


| good to better, ‘* remains to be seen.’’ So we were 


‘told that the permission by our Government, of 
Santa Anna’s return to take the command of the 


promptly met and earnestly resisted by far-seeing |, Mexican armies, to rouse their drooping energies, 
and patriotic statesmen of both political parties. | 


inspire them with a determined courage, and to 


But their wisdom was held as folly; their warn- }| infuse into them his own savage and cruel passions 


| ings were regarded as insults; their expostulations 

were met with mockery by a class of new-fledged 
| politicians, whose appeals to popular passions and 
! 


that is valuable in the past, and every hope of the | 


future, to the very verge of utter and irrevocable 


| ruin. Nothing, to these men, was thought worthy 
was taken in that Congress to strike out the re- | 


of admiration but that false glory which has so 
often led mankind to misery, and nations to de- 
spair; nothing was deserving the public pursuit 
but the acquisitions of an insane and maddened 
avarice. But it is no part of my present purpose 
to review, minutely, the general circumstances 


which induced the war, or the mismanagement, | 


' 


on the part of the Executive, in its prosecu- 


| 


tion: they will be noticed so far only as they are | 


connected with, and are evidences of, a purpcse 
'now fully developed in the alarming domestic 
The war, so far 


ended as it commenced, and as it progressed at 


Nothing can surpass the admi- 
rable conduct of our armies. Whether as soldiers, 
moving with the steadiness of an iron wall in the 
face of danger, or in the yet higher character of 
men, performing the tenderest offices of humanity 

, and (even) mercy to a prostrate foe, they have re- 
flected the highest credit upon the country. But 
when the whole reckoning shall be made, it is not 

| certain that there will be found, beyond this, any 

| great cause of rejoicing. Even this peace, earn- 

'estly as peace was desired, looking at its condi- 

| tions, does not, to my mind, present an advan- 

| tageous adjustment of differences between us and 
| Mexico, to say nothing of the domestic trouble it 
| brings. Mexico, whe was crushed by our arms, 
| has triumphed over our diplomacy. Overwhelmed 
| on the battle-field, she is victor in the cabinet. She 


'| has secured to herself terms in the treaty of the 
| highest value, for a most paltry consideration on 


| her part. We have submitted to terms most hu- 
' miliating and onerous; and what is our. return? 
A vast increase of exposed frontier, most expensive 
| and difficult to defend; but which must, neverthe- 
less, be defended, at whatever cost or inconveni- 
| ence. 
| _ Those who are so eager to precipitate the country 
| into war for every vague claim which is set up to 
| territory inviting cupidity, would scarcely hesitate 
to defend what is confessedly ours. ‘Lhat wild 


| Quixotism which would involve usin the domestic |) bi 


| difficulties of Yucatan, and of every other country 
| under the sun, for the “ sake of humanity,’’ or “‘ to 
| extend the area of freedom,” could not consent to the 
| murdering of our own citizens upon our own soil. 


} 
| 
| 


vast country, with small exception, of waste deserts 


as mere military operations are concerned, has | 


every step, ‘‘in a blaze of glory,’’ undimmed by | 
|| a single reverse. 





_ and purposes, might not be promotive of our inter- 
|| ests, ** remained to be seen.’’ 


iticn |, seen the wisdom of the order to let Santa Anna 
prejudices knew no moderation, and who, to ac- | 


complish their ends, were prepared to hurry all | 


And we have now 


pass. The gorges of Angostura, the heights of 
Cerro Gordo, and the valley of Mexico, soaked 
with the gore of our slaughtered countrymen, bear 
; ample testimony of what remained to be seen. 
These events show, too, the wisdom and duty of 
| every good citizen, however unpromising things 
may appear, whatever evil they may bring, to hold 
his peace, until he sees what remains to be seen. In 
England they say ‘* the King can do no wrong.” 
| Here, we say the same thing of the President, and 
whoever questions either statement is proclaimed a 
traitor. et him be hanged, then, if he is so; for 
| a free-thinking, brave-tongued man, is dangerous 
to despotism. And have we not made our Presi- 
| dents despots; set them above the Constitution, 
above all law, and above the will of the people, 
above everything except the little restraints which 
they gragiously condescend to take upon themselves 
in responding to the nomination of one of those 
egnventions of self-sacrificing and disinterested pa- 
triots, which is held every four years at some of 
our large cities, to select a candidate, and fix upon 
the forms of speech to be observed during the can- 
vass? ‘This is one of the invaluable contrivances 
| of our age of progress. It provides for contingen- 
cies not foreseen by the framers of the Constutu- 


‘| tion, But then they were only men—short-sighted 


le. 
shining line. 


me They could not discern what wouders 

| ** manifest destiny” was to accomplish. They 
_could not forsee this great height of progress to 
| which we were to attain. A real, full-robed mon- 
| archy underneath, with a plain republican oversuit 
| to flout ostentatiously in the faces of a cheated peo- 
Talk of the wonders of steam power, and the 

These are common-place, not at 
all to compare with this new patent for royalizing 


| a Republican President, and then concealing the 


j 
i 
| 


} 
‘ 


| 


j 
i 
| 
} 
i 


This new territory must be defended ‘then. This |, 


coronet with an old-fashioned Democratic beaver. 
| Our Conventions say who is to be President, 
take his pledge—not to support the Constitution, 
not to execute, faithfully, the office of President, 
_and to “preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’’ Nothing of that sort— 
but to adhere to the prescribed forms of speech 
| before the election, and the members of the Con- 
' vention afterwards. All else is mere form—an 
empty, sounding, senseless pageant. Party ratifies 
| the choice of the Convention, and that seals up all 
individual independence and individual responsi- 
oy All considerations of the public good are 
tried by the resolves of the Convention andé the. 
pledge of the candidate to abide, observe, and keep 
them. If the forfeit in the party bond be a pound 
of human flesh, the pound of human flesh must be 
paid, though it be to be cut nearest the heart; or it 
may be the head of some one in a charger—if so, 


| and burning sands, of bleak mountains and arid and the damsel claim the forfeit, it must Le brought, 
plains, almost without wood or water, stretching '' for the King has pledged it. But if the people ask 
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for some measure of public benefit to themselves, | hemently said, that our people came to believe it. | ference is the doctrine of the bod 
as the improvement of a harbor, where their ships | Now we are told by a most sespectable and intel- || of the free Siates. A few, doubtle 
with merchandise may find safety from the storms || ligent gentleman from the Committee on Military | bat as unquestiondbly misguide 
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Ho. or Reps, 


y of the people 
83 well Meaning 


., d persons, have 
of the ocean, or the removal of obstructions from | Affairs, [Mr. Burt, of South Carolina,] that, || gone further. Their strong love 


of human liber; 


a river which they navigate in humbler vessels, | looking at the actually existing state of things on | and overwrought philanthropy have broken ioen 


worked with their own hard hands and strong 


j 
| 


| account of our new acquisitions and their incidents, 


arms, though their lives and fortunes depend upon || the peace establishment of the army will necessa- 
the assistance, and at once, the bond must be con- | rily be increased, and that it will probably be un- 


sulted. 
stone from the bond. 
you hand them a serpent, saying, this is the 
pledge; it * is so nominated in the”’ resolutions of 


the Convention. These prescribed forms of speech | 


are most cunningly drawn, too—the same words 
meaning different things at different places or dif- 


ferent periods, promising all things to the people | 


before, and giving everything to the nominating 
Convention aficr the election. If you complain of 
this, you find that these cabalistic words had a dou- 
ble reading. Like the Stbylline oracles, they answer 
every conungency. ‘* Caesar the Roman people 
shall conquer,”’ satisfies both Casar and the Ro- 
man people, for it promises victory to each over 
the other, Emphasis and punctuation settle the 
meaning. If you want that meaning changed, 


are for bread, and you give them a || 
’ 


alter your pauses and modify or transfer your em- | 


phasis, 


After the election they can be set right | 


again, and you can then be true to Cesar, and he | 


to the Convention that made him great. And he 
willbe so, If you happen to be, like Cassius, of | 
a Jean and hungry look, Cesar will improve your 


condition, though it take the substance of the | | ( 
whole land to give wou flesh; for he wants to have || compromises, though we felt that their operation 


about him ‘ men that are fat; sleeck-headed men, 
and such as sleep well o’nights.’’ Not such as 


* think too much,”’ or are ambitious after the elec- | 


tion. ** Such men are dangerous.”’ A recent Con- 
vention at Baltimore, like a former one at the same 
lace, aptly illustrates some of these things. 
li was most prolific in resolves. Not content 
with reaffirming those fatal resolutions of 1844, 
** Polk, Dallas, the annexation of ‘Texas, and the | 
whole of Oregon up to 54° 40',”’ which cost this | 


nation, as will be found when all the bills are set- || with this—more than content. 


tled, little, if any short of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars and the lives of from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand of our brave countrymen; 
not content with reaffirming these, the late Con- 
vention actually reproduces the creation of the | 
world, recapitulates all past history, proclaims 
anew the Declaration of Independence, sketches 
the present condition of the human race, end winds | 
up with a most rapturous prophecy. This is called 
a declaration of political principles—a platformeof 
political faith. And yet there is not one tangible 


sate to place it at less than twenty thousand men. 


| new acquisitions and treaty. For this have we 
spent so many millions of money and sacrified so 
many valuable lives, and must yet pay to Mexico 
fifteen millions of dollars more, and an amount to 

our own citizens of her indebtedness to them of 
from three to six millions, according to the show- 
ing of the President. Such is our ‘* indemnity for 
the past and security for the future.’”? Such our 
** conquered peace.”’ 

Sir, when this proposal to annex Texas was pre- 
sented to the people of the non-slaveholding States, 
notwithstanding the advantage of getung itas a 
kind of Gibraltar to our rich possessions already 
owned in the South, we objected to it, because we 


sion of the institution of slavery. We were op- 
posed to that. Weare yet opposed toit. We did 
not then feel disposed, and are not so inclined now, 


} 
{i 


to interfere with the institution where, by existing | 


laws and past compromises it had been sanctioned. 
We were disposed, in good faith, to abide by those 


was In some respects grevious to us. 


But they | 


were compacts proposed by patriotic statesmen of | 
the past, to harmonize discordant elements, and | 


blend into one great growth pf union and strength 
opposing interests and distracting conflict. ‘The 
people of the States had accepted and ratified this 
/ compact. It had become a strong bond of union 
| around us. 
brotherhood had grown up within it and riveted 
us together. We of the free States were content 
We were resolved 
that this brotherhood should continue forever. We 


| were not «approvers of this institution of slavery. 
| We though: it wrong, morally, socially, politically 


wrong—injustice to the man and an injury to the 


_master. But then, we had territory where we could 


or practical thing in it, pertaining to our present | 


embarrassed condition, about which there is any 
difference of opinion in this country, that is notin 
itself antrue with its present punctuation, What | 


1 


changes will be made in the import by an altera- || 


tion in the pauses of this ** declaration of Pajpical 
principles,’’ ** remains to be seen.'’ ‘* Progress’”’ | 
will doubtless modify it; and its lights will be 


greatly heightened and its shadows much deepened || 
by peculiar sectional readings. The light of liberty || 


will blaze up from it at the North, and the dark- 
ness of slavery will rest upon it atthe South. We | 


have had a war from the resolutions of 1844. They || them. 


are reaffirmed by the Convention of 1848. We 


stay away from the evil, and we did. We would 
not live amongst slaves, nor permit slaves to live 
amongstus. We understood, too, something of the 
situation of our brethren in the slave States, and 
the influence that situation was beginning to exert 
upon their own minds on this subject. It was plain 
that in some places the slave population was be- 
coming a burden; in many others had ceased to be 
profitable, and that public attention in such places 
began to look about for some wise, efficient, and 
safe system of emancipation. We were not indif- 
ferent or unfeeling spectators of this scene. We 
could not be so, It was our brethren who were 
thus engaged in searching out a way of deliverance 
from an approaching danger. Our whole heart was 
with them. 
_accept our assistance, and how they would have 
_usservethem. We sought to enforce nothing upon 
We did not suppose, of course, that the 
_ slaves, altogether, or even in large numbers, would 


were to have Oregon up to 54° 40’ or a fight, in || be manumitted without some previous preparation 


virtue of the first proclamation of those resolu- || for their change of condition. 


tions; we hame had the fight, but not all of Oregon. | 
Are we to understand that the issue is again ten- 
dered, all of Oregon or war? It is said that these | 
platforms are to enable the people to understand | 
the position of parties. What now is the position | 
of these platform builders on that one point? The 
war we have had was not for Oregon. It was for 
Texas, to obtatn which, we were told four years | 
ago, was of the highest importance to insure per- | 
manent peace, * its western frontier being a ‘nat- | 
ural, an impassable barrier—the desert between | 
the Nueces river and the Rio Grande—the great 
American Sahara, over which an army could not | 
possibly pass. ‘This boundary, traced by the hand | 
of God as a division between two great nations, a | 
strong wall of defence and sure protection to each 

against all aggression from the other.”” This was 

to render useless at least one-half the force, then | 








| 
of these things. 


We never sup- 
posed, either, that they would be turned loose at the 
doors of their masters, unprovided for, to sink at 
| once toa depravity far below what any sta& of bond- 
age ever knew, to become mere animals of licen- 
tiousness and passion, to prey upon their former 
owners, and be resisted by them in turn, until a 
war of extermination should close the horrid scene. 
We desired none of these things. We expected 
none of these nee. We would consent to none 
e would oppose them; if need 

be, we would oppose them wih determined force. 
For while we concede that we cannot rightfully 
interfere in the private or domestic concerns of our 
neighbors, as long as they do not in fact molest us, 
or seriously threaten our safety, we do not admit 
that we may not, properly, interpose to suppress 
insurrection or violence in any part of our common 
country, or, upon a reasonable prospect of such a 


| 


not = eight thousand men, kept on the || disaster, adopt anticipative oo to prevent it. 
is 


peace establishment of the army. That was what | 


It is safe to say, that upon t 


we then heard, so constantly, so earnestly, so ve- | slavery, where it exists, the doctrine of non-inter- 


A fixed and determined feeling of 


We but waited to know if they would | 


whole subject of 


| 


| 


| 
{| 
| 
i] 
| 
h} 


} 
| 
| 








_ that by their sudden emancipation from the n 
| they have not freed the man. 


| must be something more than breaking off the 
They ask for a fish, and || That is an additional item gained, then, by our | 


| some instances. 


| denounced in unmeasured -terms. 
figures of speech, and the coarsest epithets are 





their discretion. They have overlooked the fac; 
77 


aster 
For to be free, there 


chains that bind the physical man. The mind must 


_be released from its dark prison; and every one 
at all conversant with the present condition of the 


slave population in this country, knows perfectly 
well, on this very account, if they were all manu- 
mitted to-day, they are still powerless except for 


evil. For that, they would have a fearful streneth, 


The very object, therefore, of emancipation would 
be blasted by the violence and intemperance of such 
means as these ultra men propose. These ill-ad- 
vised projects are not wholly confined to a location 
in the free States; they are found elsewhere, in 
And yet the free States—the 
people of the free States—the Representatives of 


| the free States, in this and the other end of the 
suspected, from some indications, that the design || 


of the projectors of the movement was the exten- |, 


Capitol, except so far as certain partisan organiza- 
tions find it prudent to make exemptions,—are 


The boldest 


used to characterize us as monsters, having no 
reason in our heads, and no humanity in our 
hearts. ~ We are charged with being the disturbers 
of the Union; with mediating the murder of our 
brethren, and the destruction of their property; 
with applyinga torch to their dwellings, and placing 
a knife in the hands of the assassin. And these 
strong accusations against us are scattered broad- 
east through the South, by gentlemen who seem 
anxious to be regarded as the peculiar friends of 
southern interests, and the especial champions of 
southern institutions. Sir, permit me to say, that 
the South has no worse enemies than these same 
self-constituted and clamorous defenders of her 
rights. And there never has been such deep treason 
against this Union in any other thing as in this 
constant and groundless defamation of those who 
have ever been, and ever will be, ready to peril 
everything for her safety, however it may be en- 


'dangered. We never dreamed of such things as 


are imputed. No one citizen of any free State 
ever harbored such thoughts. Our friends at the 
South greatly misunderstand us, if they suspect 
this, (for they cannot believe it.) If they do not 
suspect it, they do themselves as well as us, great 
injustice by such representations. We want no 
misunderstandings. e will be the cause of none. 
Our course is open, direct, candid. We are against 
the extension of this institution. Our purpose is, 
and ever has been, freely, openly, and often avowed, 
to prevent that extension by all the means which 


| the relation we bear to each other will sanction. 


Hence, supposing that extension to be at the bot- 
tom of the project of annexing, or, as it was de- 
ceitfully called, reannexing, Texas to the United 
States, we opposed it upon that ground. Buta 
fair speech came to reconcile us on that point. We 


were assured that Texas, being large enough for 


five States, only two of which, from the character 
and climate of the country, would be planting States, 
as they are termed, where there would be an in- 
ducement for slave labor, would tolerate this insti- 
tution, while the other three States, being better 
adapted to grain-growing and grazing, would be 
free States. 

We did not approve even of this. It was yield- 
ing a principle. And we feared that evil lay be- 
hind the concession. But still it looked like a 


reasonable compromise, if we were disposed to 
| make further compromises; and we were a 


to by every high and cherished consideration of 
the past, every hope of the future, to make the 
concession, against our settled convictions of right 
and duty. That appeal, with other appliances of 
mere reckless and desperate partisanship, had its 
effect. The concession was made—Texas was ad- 


| mitted—Texas this side the ** t natural bound- 
ary, the stu; No 


desert.” advocate of the 
measure then pretended that we were annexing the 
valley of the Rio Grande. That, by its friends, 
was expressly denied. Our people did not think 


| of Sata Fé and the other Mexican settlements dot- 


; 


| 


ted along down the skirts of the Great Desert and 
on the Rio Grande to Point Isabel, and their half 
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civilized, half savage population, “ with their | 
erds,”’ as fit for « citizenship in this | 


| 


reat Union as their debased, grovelling, piebald | 


owners. Even Texas, with all her modest reluct- 


ance at yielding her virgin charms to our embrace, | 
did not think worth while to suggest, that if we 


rsisted in this act of rudeness, our hands would 
feel the thorns of the chaparral. NO, sir; she, 
with a becoming coyness and bashfulness, with 
downcast eyes and crimsoned cheek, was barely 
able to whisper that she was obliged to us for these 
kind attentions—this amorous advance; but that she 
was too much overcome with emotion for explanations 
just then. 
little attentions to her. 


her honor would require to be redeemed, though she 


confessed her affections did not incline her towards | 


England. All this was said with such an unaffect- 
ed artlessness—such a witching simplicity, and, 
withal, such a plain preference for us, that we were 
uite overwhelmed. So was she; and like a true 


and modest damsel, as she was, knowing no wiles, | 


withdrew, covered with confusion, leaving jealousy 
towards our old rival, England, and our sympathy 
for her ‘lone condition,’”? to work her wishes. 
The game was cunningly played. That settled 
the question. e resolved to have Texas. We 
flew in the face of England, forbade the bans, for- 
bade all further intercourse. England denied an 


design beyond the mere courtesies of life; said it || 


was no more than a platonic flirtation. But we did 
not believe a word of that. A superseded rival 
always conceals mortification with falsehood. It 
was clear England did intend to take Texas. To 


prevent this, and seeing that she was a “lone |, 


star,’ we resolved to wed her, and at once. We 
did so. And now we are jeeringly told by one of 
her chief servants, a distinguished Senator from 
that State, [General Hovston,] who was an ad- 
viser in that whole affair, in full intimacy with 
every movement, knew every thought and all the 
aoe of Texas, that this whole story about 

ngland, which so fired our blood and made us 
“haste to the wedding,’’ was a sheer fabrication, 


a piece of ** harmless coquetry.”’ Was ever artifice || 


so consummate? In every respect, had intrigue 
ever So great a triumph, a more complete victory 
over an intelligent mind, unless there be a parallel 
in our late unfortunate treaty with Mexico? Bro- 
ther Jonathan had better put an end to his gallant- 
ries with southern belles, until his blood shall be 
tempered a little more with age. First, he is 
stricken with a flirt, and then bamboozled by her 
withered and time-bleached mother. : 
We were apprehensive that this hasty union 
might provoke a war with Mexico. But that sug- 
gestion was scouted—was held to he absurd. Mex- 
ico was too contemptible to think of a war with 
us. We could crush her in an hour. 
in sorrow we have proved that error. We have Tex- 
as— where are the three free States? It is all slave 
territory, every foot of it. 
annexation, a shadowy restriction was imposed 
north of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes; but she 
comes afterwards with a constitution recognizin 
and establishing slavery in her entire territory, an 


forbidding any legislation which shall exclude the. 


importation of slaves into any part of it. 

Weare not blind norinsensible. In private affairs 
this would be called a fraud. We see and feel that 
in this we have not been frankly treated. We were 
willing to let it pass, though it is plain that those 
two great influences—the one of population, the 
other that of things ceasing to be property when 


. . * . } 
they cease to have value, which, in silent but in- || 


creasing strength, have been laboring for the free- 
dom of inautbeve had their consummation pressed 
still further into the future. 

Mr. KAUFMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Indiana mean to intimate that Texas has violated 
her faith in this particular? 

Mr.DUNN. The gentleman from Indiana means 
tointimate”’ nothing; but to sTATE a FacT—a fact 
— upon the face of the constitution of Texas. 
. Mr. KAUFMAN. The gentleman does great 
injustice to Texas, if he means to charge that she 
has, in any way, violated the terms and conditions 
of the joint resolution of annexation. She has 
adhered to those terms in good faith, and intends 
to do so hereafter. The jou resolution of annex- 
vuon is a part of her constitution. 


7 


Besides, England had been paying some | 
She might have encouraged | 
those attentions so far as to awaken expectations that | 


| 


| 





| 
| 


In blood and || 


By the resolutions of || 





| immediately, now. 
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nizes slavery as existing in every part of her ter- 
ritory, establishes it there, both above and below 
the line of 36° 30’, and contains an express pro- 
hibition against her Legislature ever, in any way, 
interfering with it. Which shall prevail in Texas, 


Mr. DUNN. And yet her constitution recog- | 


AL GLOBE. 


ee 


the joint resolution, or the constitution of the State? | 


| Will the gentleman from Texas, who belongs to 
the State-rights school, tell us? 


Mr. KAUFMAN. Texas is a sovereign State, 
and her constitution is her supreme law. Yet she 


|, never intended to extend slavery beyond the line 


| of 36° 30’. She was compelled to make her con- 
stitution general, and therefore the provision re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. DUNN. And because she made the pro- 
vision general, the result is, of necessity, general. 
It is her general law. It prevails all over Texas, 
and slavery with it, equally above and below 36° 
30’; and wherever a controversy shall arise, does 
anybody suppose that Texas will yield any part 
of her constitution to this joint resolution of Con- 
gress, or that any court would hold her bound to 
do so? The proposition is too clear for contro- 
versy. The gentleman will not chang: the issue. 
The question now is, not what Texas intended, 
| but what has she done ? 
| But to proceed. By annexation, in the very 

teeth of the declaration made all over this country 

in 1844, war did come. Ten miilions of dollars, 
or less, and a little prudent diplomacy, would have 
procured us Texas without war, without the squan- 
| dering of a hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
| and the cruel and wanton sacrifice of so many brave 
,; men. This alarming sectional question, which has 


or with, the acquisition. But a Convention had 
resolved upon other means than diplomacy or 
| money. We were to have Texas at once—to-day, 
Mexico was not to be con- 
sulted. Every suggestion of the prudent—every 
| expostulation of the temperate—every appeal of 
| the wise, peace-loving, patriotic statesmen of both 
| the great parties of the country, were denounced as 
| 

' 


| of the country went for nothing. hoever made 
opposition to the resolutions of that Convention 
| wete held as at enmity with the great cause of 
, human lJiberty—‘‘ the extension of the area of free- 

dom”’—the sublime doctrines of progress. The 
| behests of the Convention triumphed. Still it was 
| hoped that a portion of the anticipated evils of 
| this rash measure might be avoided. It was 
| hoped that this violent aggression upon the feelings 
| of Mexico, (conceding that in strictness her rights 
| were not invaded,) this rank insult to national 

pride, might be smoothed over; that a conciliatory 
| spirit on our part might heal the violent breach. 


ber of the Democratic party, [Mr. Benton,] and 
sustained earnestly by the wisest and truest states- 
| men and patriots of all parties in the country, Ly 
| which the way of reconciliation was opened. The 

alterpative of propositions was left with the Presi- 
dent. Of course, we supposed the pacific measure 
would be chosen. It was not so, however. 
warlike attitude was assumed towards Mexico. 
| Our fleet was sent to hover around her coasts; our 
armies to hang upon and threaten her frontier. 
We despised her mortification. The expiring Ad- 
| ministration of Mr. Tyler had elected, in its last 
hour, and under the special importunities of the 
incoming President, the dangerous alternative, and 
hurried off a messenger, at midnight, to Texas, to 
carry it into effect. Next day the present Admin- 
istration came into power, and could have checked 
| the treatened evil. It was not done. 
can minister withdrew from this theatre, and hisses 
followed his retiring footsteps. At the next session 
of Congress the annual message of the new Presi- 
dent endorsed this act of his predecessor, in electing 
the ry eo alternative on the subject of annnex- 
ation. It was avowed as meeting the cordial appro- 
bation of the new Administration, and the coun- 
try was congratulated upon the fact that annexa- 
tion had been “‘ a bloodless achievement,’’ and that 
all apprehensions to the contrary had proved mere 
shadows. Great credit was claimed for the wis- 
dom and firmness of our Government on this sub- 





i ject. It had taken high ground, such as became 


been well compared to the ‘‘sound of a fire-bell at | 
_ night,” would then have been settled in advance of, || 


The joint resolution of annexation contained a pro- | 
vision, broaght forward by a distinguished mein- | 


1 
| 
A 
| 


The Mexi- | 
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our dignity. When Mexico expressed a willing- 
ness to receive a commissioner to settle the ‘Texan 
controversy, as was contemplated by Congress 
should be the case, when the conciliatory clause 
was inserted in the resolutions of annexation, our 
Government, true to its high sense of dignity, sent 
& MINISTER, with full powers, to reside near the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, and insisted that he should be 
accredited as if the friendly relations between the tivo 
countries had not been suspended. Mexico objected 
to this, as in violation of the etiquette of nations; 
insisting that the mission should be special, to ad- 
just a defined controversy, to determine whether 
amicable relations between the two countries 
should be resumed; that this was necessarily 
antecedent to the recognition of a minister, whose 
very character admitted the existence of friendly 
relations. Such, it is believed, is the conceded 
etiquette. Why did we stand upon such a point, 
when raised, knowing it to be against us? (A fact 
that will hereafter be noticed explains the motive.) 


| But we reply to her, “ that we do not stand upon 


| 
! 


ceremonies and conventional forms, (although, in 
fact, then insisting upon them;) that we were a law 
unto ourselves, and had strength enough to pre- 
scribe our own system of international intercourse; 
and that we would do so. There is our navy 
riding in your waters; there are our armies ready 
to fall upon your exposed frontier. Will you re- 
ceive our plenipotentiary ?—answer the question.” 
Mexico responds: ‘* My dignity forbids a consid- 


|| eration of this question under your menace; with- 


a 


draw your fleets and armies, and I will hear your 
propositions,’’ This we but partially do, and soon 
again display our force threateningly in her pres- 


| ence, make a nearer and more significant advance; 


we blockade her navigable waters, through which 
her merchant vessels pass, and cut off the trade of 
her citizens. Our armies are ordered to move 
upon her towns and posts, causing her citizens, 
her revenue and other civil officers, to fly from 
their homes and posts of duty before our menacing 
advance, leaving their dwellings and public build- 
ings in fl#mes, kindled by their own hands, to de- 


| prive usof all convenience from them, We entered 
sheer factiousness. The honor and plighted faith |) 


upon territory where she not only had towns and 


|| cultivated fields, owned and occupied by the Mexi- 


can race, speaking the Mexican language, acknowl- 


| edging their rina to the Mexican Government, 


| 


| 


} 
| 


submitting to Mexican authority, governed by 
Mexican laws, administered by Mexican officers, 
whose commissions were from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, but where there were also military posts, 
octupied by Mexican troops, commanded by Mexi- 
ean Generale—upon territory where Texas never 
had possession, never exercised authority for one 
hour, never had a civil officer, and where no citi- 


| zen of Texas ever set his foot but in peril of his 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1} 





| 
| 


life; where Mexico, from her independence of 
Spain, had ever been, and still was to that moment, 


| the sole and undisturbed occupant and sovereign. 


We did this; and, as every sane mind observing the 
facts must have foreseen, a collision was the con- 


| sequence. Congress was then in session,and wholly 


unadvised of these extraordinary movements; the 
same Congress which, only a few months before, 
on opening its session, had been assured by the 
annual message, that although Mexico had “ until 
recently”? occupied a hostile attitude towards the 
United States, yet she had “‘ made no aggressive 
movement ;”’ and other encouraging agsurances had 
at the same time been given, in this annual mes- 
sage, that amicable relations would speedily be re- 
stored between the two nations. Not aword was 
uttered to disturb the public repose and confidence 
in continued peace until the peal of cannon roused 
us toarms. All had been quiet. No note of alarm 
or anxiety from the department in charge of our 
diplomatic relations. The Secretary of the Navy 
was, so far as could be seen or heard by the pub- 
lic, as listless and as “ idle as a painted ehip upon 
a painted ocean.”’ No orders were observed to be 
issuing from the Department of War. So things 
appeared, when, in truth, a wave of power, of Ex- 
ecutive power, as stealthy and as terrible as death, 
was lifting this great nation upon its strong bosom, 
and bearing it onward to a sea of blood. All these 
military and naval operations had been regularly 
and steadily advancing to inevitable war, under 
the eye and guidance of the President, with the 
consequences as certain and as palpable, to his 
view, as that the coming of the morning sun should 
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bring light to the living. And yet the Congress | ernments; and that, if Mexico would yield to us a || Mr. KAUFMAN. General Filisola and three 
of the United States, the department clothed by the | desired boundary,” (that is, sell us more territory,) | other Mexican generals, who never were three 
Constitution of the country with the war-making | we would assume this debt to our citizens. What — ers, recognized this treaty as binding, and os 
power, is kept in profound ignorance of the ap- was this boundary? The whole course of the Rio || it, after it had been made by Santa Anna Monet 
proaching danger, and of the means in progress to | Grande, from its mouth to the source, thence due | received the advantage of the treaty. . Xico 
hasten it. Ordinary vigilance is quieted by us- || north to the forty-second degree of north latitude. | Mr. DUNN. The gentleman still calls that « 

surances that “all is well.’” And then, when the | If Mexico would let the boundary embrace that || treaty”? which has no single element of Amey 4 
war, thus brought on, thus commenced, is actually | portion of New Mexico on the other side of the expressly ®urports not to be a treaty. ae = 
in progress, Congress is advised that Mexico had | Rio Grande, we were to pay five millions more to ” 


it was approved and signed by Fili 
assailed us and commenced hostiliiies—had begun || her; and if the boundary should be fixed so as to © other eee generals who oe oe See 
the war; and means were asked to defend our soil, | run west to the Pacific, embracing Upper Califor- | that imposed no greater obligation me th oom 
rescue our army, vindicate our national honor, | nia,as high as twenty-five millions were authorized — can Government. They had no more authorit ei 
and ‘* conquer a peace.”’ As if to forestall public | tq be given, in addition to the assumption of the | that subject than Santa Anna. oo 


They signed 
ae . : : , mage it 
investigation into this most extraordinary affair, | debt to our citizens. These were the instructions. || his instance, to procure his release. . he ~ 


by procuring a legislative endorsement in blank, | A digression may be pardoned here, to remark, | might bind them not again to appear in arms 
in the dark—wholly in the dark, (for no time for | that these instructions to’ Mr. Slidell present a | against Texas; but their Government was not j 
investigation was given, on the contrary, actually | strange inconsistency with the assertions of the | plicated in their promise. They were the ame 
refused,) the declaration that Mexico had com- | President, and the gentleman from Texas, and | instruments, tools of war, in the hands of i 
menced the war was deemed indispensable to the | their friends on this floor, now made, that all the | Government; no more. It is an abuse of mek 
granting of relief to our periled army. A fact | territory acquired by the blood and.treasure of the || to say that Mexico derived advantage from that 
must be made by law, as it had notoccurred in the | country in this war, on this side of the Ro Grande, | agreement, and a worse abuse, both of speech and 
course of events, to shield delinquency, Well, sir, belongs to Texas; for, in these instructions, it is | of common sense, to call it a treaty. 

prompt and ample means were furnished to the expressly declared that the claim of the Rio | Mr. KAUFMAN. The constitution of Mexico 
Executive—all that was asked, and beyond what | Grande as the boundary of Texas does not apply | of 1824 had been overthrown by Santa Anna ona 
was used, until more than one entire year had | to New Mexico; that no portion of it was em- || was no longer in existence. He was a militar 
passed, although the force in the field, during all | braced within the limits of ancient Louisiana; | usurper—the Government de facto of Diesieescont 
that time, was too weak for efficient or extensive | that Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico, was | she was bound by his acts. 

operations, and, from its very weakness, insufficient | settled by the Spaniards more than two centuries | Mr. DUNN. Why then did not Texas make 
supplies, and imperfect appointment, constantly ex- | ago, and the province had, ever since, been in their | @ treaty with Santa Anna—this Government de 
posed to imminent hazard, and subjected to suffer- | possession and that of Mexico; that the Texans _ facto—instead of taking, exacting under penalty of 
ings and privations which disgrace our Govern- | never had conquered it, or taken possession of it, | death, his promise to ‘‘ use his personal influence” 
ment. From that time, until recently, this war | nor had its people ever been represented in any | to induce Mezico (which this very agreement shows 
has raged. Our armies, small and ill provided as | legislative or other assembly of ‘Texas. Texas then knew and conceded had a Government 
they were, have achieved asuccession of surpassing Mr. KAUFMAN. Itis true, Texashad never de facto et de jure, independent of Santa Anna) to 
and most brilliant victories, overthrown and put to | had possession of any part of the valley of the Rio ratify and confirm his stipulations, given to save 
flight all opposition, spread over and occupied a || Grande in New Mexico, or of New Mexico; but | his life and obtain his liberty, ** by treaty?” Why 
vast region of country, and utterly crushed the | all on this side the Rio Grande was hers by the | did Texas insist that this ‘treaty,’ as the gentle- 


power of Mexico. This has brought us peace— Eee with Santa Anna, made after his capture at | man calls it, which he says was made with Santa 
such peace as itis, These events have been re- | San Jacinto. , | Anna, “the Government de facto,’’ should be 
ferred to in no spirit of fault-finding—certainly | Mr. DUNN. A ‘treaty with Santa Anna!” | ** signed,”’ and, as he says, ‘‘ ratified,’’ by Filisola 


from no desire to point out improper conduct on the | Texas never made a treaty with Santa Anna. The | and three other Mexican generals? ere they 
part of any public functionary. They are histori- gentleman is surely too good a lawyer to call an | governments de facto also, or were they only a part 
cal incidents that ought to mortify and grieve every | agreement wrung from the lips of a bound and | of this military usurper, of Santa Anna? If Santa 
man who loves his country, her trueghonof and || trembling prisoner, with a swordpointathis heart, Anna was the Government, where was the use of 
prosperity. But, mortifying as these things are, | a treaty—an agreement, on its face contradicting, | all this circumlocution? Sir, in all candor, the 
they are now fixed, immovable facts. They are | in terms, the idea of its being a treaty, but simply | gentleman ought to admit that his history and his 
truths graven by the iron pen of history, not to be | promising the personal influence of Santa Anna to | logic are both wrong. There is nothing, abso- 
blotted out or obscured. ‘They belong to the past, | induce the Mexican Government to confirm by a | lutely nothing, even plausible in either. General 
and cannot be recalled. Neither the preambles to | treaty afterwards to be negotiated at the city of Mezi- | Jackson once had occasion to refer to this matter, 
laws, nor legislative resolves, can, in the slightest | co by ministers plenipotentiary lo be deputed by the | His opinions are, doubtless, held in respect by the 
degree, affect them. God does not permit truth || Government of Texas for this high purpose. These gentleman. He thought it was absurd to regard 
to be changed or modified. It may be misunder- || are some of the high-sounding words of that re- | this as a treaty; even as an agreement by Santa 
stood, misrepresented; but it must, and will, still | markable paper, most remarkably obtained, and | Anna, he declared that it was void as te him also. 
siand the same unaltered, unalierable, inflexible, || since put to most remarkable uses. A treaty con- | But while the gentleman insists that this is “a 
and faithful memorial of the past. It is a part of || cludes all matters upon which it operates. It must |, treaty” and binds Mexico, and takes us to task, as 
its great Author’s throne, and must endure. | be made by the treaty-making power, and in pur- he did yesterday in his very excellent speech, be- 

This deep betrayal of a public trust, by high- || suance of the forms of law, by free agents. Not cause we are unwilling to surrender to Texas 
handed usurpations and abuses of power wisely || one of these elements belongs to this paper. Santa | nearly one-half of the territory acquired by our 
withheld by our fathers from the Executive, the | Anna had no power to treat. The Mexican Gov- | arms in this unfortunate war, and calls this oppo- 
better to secure popular liberty and personal rights | ernment had expressly vested that power elsewhere. | sition ** Punic faith,” will he inform us how Texas 
from invasion, and to give permanence to our insti- | He was a prisoner, in fear of death, bargaining | kept her part of this solemn treaty with Santa Anna? 
tutions in form and spirit, as originally organized, || for life and liberty. He did not profess to make a | Did she “* immediately release’’ him, and forthwith 
is referred to because it is a connecting link of pur- || treaty, but promised to try and have Mexico to do || cause him to be conveyed to Vera Cruz in one of 
poses, in regard to the institution of slavery, now | so. Texas did not understand itasatreaty. She | her national vessels? She ‘* solemnly engaged to 
apparent, if we follow up the chain—the exten- || would not so have received it. Just the reverse. | refrain from taking his life,” in tender considera- 
sion of that institution, first by the annexation of | For she stipulated, so soon as that paper should | tion of his liberal promises. In this she complied. 
‘Texas, and, that done, to give ita yet wider theatre || be signed by certain other military associates of | But in what else? Sir, she broke her faith to her 
upon territory acquired by conquest, the conquest || Santa Anna, to release him immediately, and send | bondsman; she mocked the prisoned eagle. Was 

y? 


being designed for that and no other purpose. A | him forthwith on one of her Government vessels | that worthy of Texan oe 

few more well-established facts will make this | to Vera Cruz, ‘in order that he might more promptly | = Mr. KAUFMAN. The Government of Texas 
clear. And here comes the fact showing why we | ‘and effectually obtain the ratification of that com- | immediately proceeded to comply with its promise 
insisted upon Mexico receiving a minister with full || ‘pact, and the negotiation of the definitive treaty to release Santa Anna. The excitement of the 
powers, instead of a commissioner, as she pro- | ‘ THEREIN CONTEMPLATED, BY THE GOVERNMENT | army and the people of Texas (many of whom 
posed. It is now conceded, that when Mr. Slidell || ‘or Mexico, with the Government of Texas.’ She | had sons and brothers murdered by Santa Anna) 
was first sent to Mexico, under a pretence of nego- || required of Santa Anna, in that paper, aud his as- | was so greatas to prevent the design of the Texan 
tiating a reconciliation, he was authorized to offer |, sociates, to pledge themselves, should ** the Mex- || Government from being immediately carried into 
a large sum of money for the cession of further || ican Government refuse or omit to execute, ratify, effect. When the excitement subsided, he was 
territory to us by Mexico. He was required to || confirm, and perfect” the stipulations contained in | promptly released and safely conveyed out of 
listen to no terms of settlemert that did not adjust || that paper, ‘* by freaty,”’ that they (Santa Annaand | ‘Texas to this city. 

finally the claims of our citizens upon the Mexican || these associates) would “not, on any occasion | Mr, DUNN. Santa Anna deserved to die, for 
Government, then estimated and represented by || whatever, take up arms against the people of || his many and horrible cold-blooded and cowardly 
the Executive of this Government to exceed five || Texas, or any portion of them, but should con- | massacres. Had he received what he so richly 
millions of dollars. That or war was the secret || sider themselves bound, by every sacred obliga- || deserved then, many an aged parent could still lean 
aliernative of the President. Mr. Slidell was ex- || tion, to abstain from all hostility towards Texas | for support upon a noble son, who has been made 
pressly ivld that Mexico could not pay this in || or its citizens.’? This is the language of that | childless by an official communication Jaid before 
money, and that ‘* fortunately the joint resolutions || agreement—void agreement, even as to Santa Anna ‘| this House at the present session, in these brief 
‘of Congress for the annexation of Texas to the || and his associates, for it was forced from them || and remarkable lines: 

* United States presented the means of satisfying || when imprisoned, by threats of death. The Mex- || « (Private and confidential. 

* these claims, in perfect consistency with the in- || ican Government refused to sanction any part of it. | «U.S. Navy ap snide May 13, 1846. 

* terest, as weil as the honor, of both Republics.”’ || And yet the gentleman says it binds Mexico; that || _ “ Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the 





How was this? Why, in “giving to us the settle- || Texas obtained the whole valley of the Rio | Mexican port, you will allow him to pass freely. : 
ment of all questions of boundary with other gov- || Grande, and that river, as her boundary by it. i ate cen ea owee BANCROFT 
> 
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It is not strange that there should have been a 
deep feeling of resentment towards such a monster, 
amongst a people whose brave and constant hearts 
he had so often torn with a fierce and cruel hand. 
But it is a matter of surprise that the Government 
of that people should make ‘a treaty,’’ as the 
gentleman styles it, with this arch-felon of the age. 
The brave and true-hearted Lamar was right. He | 

rotested against the whole proceeding. “ Let him || 
die,” said he; **his pledges are lighter than the || 
‘moonshine’s watery beam.’ 1 would trust them || 
as | would ‘a dicer’s oath.’’’ But if Texas | 
made ‘fa treaty,” she should not have been the | 
first to break it, and then insist upon its observance 
in her favor. It is no excuse to say the people 
were excited. The promise of the Government | 
should have beerf fulfilled; and it could have been |, 
done, for Santa Anna was beyond the reach of | 
violence. He had been sent aboarda vessel. He 
was brought back and thrown into prison, and || 
there kept for several months; and he was not } 
released, as the gentleman says, when the excite- || 
ment subsided, and sent to the United States. He 

remained there until, on the application of General | 
Jackson, then President, he was ‘despatched to | 
Washington city,’’ says the historian. He was 
still a prisoner of war. He was finally sent to 
Mexico in one of our national vessels. But let 
that all pass. Texas was then a “lone star.” 
She is now one of thirty. May she, with them, 

.in all coming time, shine on in harmony, and grow 

brighter and brighter forever, d 
Will the gentleman allow me to call his atten- | 
tion to some other facts, which will prove how || 
much justice there is in the demand made for his |. 
State of the whole valley of the Rio Grande? On ] 
the 3d of June, 1846, after the declaration of war || 
against Mexico, the President, through his Secre- | 
tary of War, in a communication marked “ con- || 
fidential,’’ instructed Colonel Kearny to ** conquer” 1 
Santa Fé, take possession of, garrison it, and es- | 
| 


| 
| 


tablish temporary civil government therein. The 
order was also to extend to the whole department | 
of New Mexico, and likewise California; and this | 
order was obeyed to the letter by that officer. On || 
the sixteenth of the same month, the President, | 
through his Secretary of the Treasury, instructed | 
the collector of the customs at New York to pay | 
drawbacks to certain persons on goods imported | 
into the United States, and then taken to Santa Fé. || 
Had it been a part of Texas, could either of these | 
things have been done? No one will pretend so. 
3ut the President again, in his annual message 1n || 
December, 1846, says: ** By rapid movements the | 
province of New Mexico, with Santa Fé, its cap- || 
ital, has been captured without bloodshed.”? Fur- | 
ther still, he says: ‘“*In less than seven months 
after Mexico commenced hostilities, at a time se- | 
lected by herself, we have taken possession of | 
many of her principal ports, driven back and pur- 
sued her invading army, and acquired military 
possession of the Mexican provinces of New Mex- 
ico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 
Californias, a territory larger in extent than that 
embraced in the original States of the Uni 
habited by a considerable population,” &¢. So, | 
too, was every foot of earth in the valley of the || 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to the source, down || 
to the commencement of hostilities, to the time | 
when General Taylor moved to the east bank of | 
that river, opposite Matamoros, (as the President, 
in his message of December 8, 1846, says, under 
orders issued to hive. from the War Department,) as | 
fully under Mexican dominion, and as free from the 
control of Texas, and had ever been so, as Santa 
Fé, or any other part of New Mexico. Texas | 
never ventured to that valley, or to any part of it, 
until she was able to do so under the shadow of | 
the conquering arms of this Union. Will the gen- 
tleman from Texas attempt to controvert that! 
(A voice. Texas had possession beyond the 
Nueces.) 
Mr. DUNN. Suppose she had: it does not fol- 
low that such possession extended to the Rio Grande, 
or near it. That her possession extended beyond 
one point, does not prove it reached another. She 
never had any possession beyond the desert be- 
tween the two rivers. Her possessions beyond 
the Nueces were ve limited. ‘They were con- 
fined to the valley of that river. Her title being of 
the sword, her territory stopped at the point up 
to which that sword had taken and held possession. 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
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| there be strife between us? In the feeling of a true 


hearts. Their response is, Let justice be done to 


| 
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province—this whole valley, eighteen hundred miles 
in length, abounding, as the President represents, 
in all the elements of agricultural and mineral 


| wealth, acquired by the common resources of this 


Union—belongs to Texas, and not to this Govern- 
ment; belongs to those whose quarrel has brought 


desolation to a thousand happy homes, and filled 


this broad land with grieved hearts, with widow- 
hood, with orphanage, and with childless parentage. 


This vast valley, so anxiously sought by our 
| Government, and obtained at such great cost, is 
| to be surrendered to Texas to aid her in the pay- 


ment of her debts, and to swell her coffers, and 
spread out, in spite of the public sentiment of the 


country, the area, not of freedom, but of slavery; 


for so far as Texas is concerned, let her limits be 
what they may, large or small, that question is 
now settled. ‘There can be no compromises on 
the subject of slavery which will affect she Texan 
territory; and the more the friends of the exten- 


sion of this institution can plunder from the na- 


tional domain at the South, and throw into the 
limits of Texas, the further they extend their 
wishes and their institutions,in spite of all opposi- 
tion. But let it not be disguised, that in this very 


act of bad faith, if persisted in, not only to the 


non-slaveholding States, but to the people of the 


| whole Union, the prospect of a friendly compro- 
| mise of thie alarming subject is greatly diminished. 


A further fact in support of the position that this 
whole movement has now, as from the first, in view 
the extension of slavery, is, that Mr. Slidell was 
urged to procure as much territory ‘south’ of 
certain points as possible. ‘* The more the better,” 
says the President, through his Secretary of State. 
All this without the knowledge or consent of the 
nation at large, or either branch of Congress; kept | 
in rigid secrecy, under the guidance and control of, 
as it was originated by, men avowedly resolved on | 
the perpetuation of this institution, and now sus- 
tained by the entire southern friends of the Admin- 
istration on this floor and elsewhere. It is due to 
the Whigs of the South to say, that they have not 
been aiders in bringing about these difficulties. 
They, with the Whigs of the North and West, 
earnestly protested against the whole movement, as | 
one fraught with imminent hazard to the Union. 
Nor will they now, it is believed, sanction this 
palpable fraud upon the rights of the free States, 
and of the whole people. In the spirit that ani- 
mated their fathers, they say, Let justice be done to | 
all, and in mutual concession and compromise let | 
us reason together. We are brethren: why should | 


brotherhood, let us be reconciled. The Whigs of | 
the free States understand this appeal—they ap- 
preciate its spirit. It is the language of their own | 


all, and the Union is safe. Justice must be done 
to all, and the Union must be preserved. We de- 
sire no sectional parties, and will make none. If 
they come, they will be made to our hands by those 
who not only keep chains upon the human body, 
but would also put bonds upon the free spirit of | 
man. When the war broke out, there was, as might 
have been expected, a deep displeasure in this 
country at the improvidence that brought it on; and 
strong murmurs were heard. The Executive de- 


| 


nounced this as giving aid and comfort to our ene- | 


mies. The cry was caught up, and for party pur- 
poses rang throughout the land. Every true and 
proud-hearted freeman despised the slander, and 
pitied its authors; and continued to think on, and 
speak on, and act on, as became a freeman, in ac- 
cordance with what he believed the public good re- 
quired. Some may have greatly erred in their views 


| And now it is declared that the whole valley this | upon the natural and guarantied rights of the citi- 
|| side of the river, including ‘* Santa Fé, the capital 
| of New Mexico,’ with one-half nearly of that 
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zen was designed to madden the public mind with 
party animosity, and blind it to the actual move- 
ments and purposes of the Administration, so that 
nothing ausaad be seen until all was accomplished. 
But an event soon happened which betrayed this 
purpose, in spite of efforts to conceal it. As soon 
as it was manifest we were to acquire territory by 
conquest, this question of slavery arose. Men who 
had gone freely and fully into the support of the 
war from the first—promptly voting, and without 
question, supplies of men and money upon every 
requisition, of both political parties, insisted that 
slavery should be excluded from all territory to be 
acquired. How was this received by the political 
champions of the war, who had been so deeply 
identified with the annexation project, and all the 
subsequent steps involving us in hostilities? The 
very men who had been foremost and loudest in 
branding with treason those who had expressed 
displeasure that such a calamity as war had fallen 
upon us, or dared to question the wisdom of any 


of the war measures, or even ventured to denounce 


as infamous the proposition to convert our gallant 
armies into church-robbers and pillagers of private 


| property, these men now turned round and threat- 


ened to withhold supplies—to abandon those brave 
armies of their own countrymen to certain destruc- 
tion, to perish by famine for want of provisions, 


| or by the sword for want of increased numbers to 


| 


i) a 


|| generous? 


fill up and support their wasting ranks, if this pro- 


| hibition was insisted upon in regard to our con- 


quests. In this very Hall, such sentimenta, not in 
terms, of course, but in substance, have found utter- 
ance—most intemperate and vehement utterance. 
Was this bravely, was it patriotically done by such 
men as denounce all who do not ** make haste to 
the shedding of blood??? Was it noble, or even 
as it just in those who charge with 


hostility to their country and its honor that class 


| of our citizens, the very salt of any land where they 
/ are numerous, the Friends, whose religious faith 


constrains them to oppose all violence, because 
they, in the true spirit of that faith which they so 
strictly practise and beautifully exemplify, send 


| their respectful petitions here, earnestly praying 


that the sword may be sheathed and peace come 
in its stead? 

From the moment the Wilmot proviso, as it is 
termed, made its appearance, we have had constant 
denunciations of the non-slaveholding States, and 
their quiet citizens, and threats of a dissolution of 


' the Union, if we persist in what we solemnly be- 


, lieve is our duty to the country and to man. 


/ never ask their import. 


Sir, 
we have no threats to return—no intemperate and 
fiery declarations to make in reply. edo not 


| understand the force of threats aimed at us, and 


we do not mean to understand them. We shall 
We suppose that those 


who use them, being unable to maintain the argu- 


| ment, have lost their temper, and that they will be 


more reasonable when that is restored. It is grati- 


| fying to know, that this exciting bearing is confined 
| to those who were the originators of the annexa- 


| 


tion movement, and had the address to bring the 


|| power of a party organization to the accomplish- 


ment of a great public mischief, and such as, with 
a like purpose in view, have since been most active 
in all these schemes of conquest, unti! this slave 
question arose. Since then, if a bold figure is 
llowable, they resemble a volcano, formerly with 
but one crater, but now having two, sometimes 


‘| discharging the fiery contents of their frenzied 
|| bosoms through one outlet, sometimes through the 


'| other, and sometimes thrvugh both, but sull, as 
|| formerly, always spouting flame and smoke. 
|| hoped that their paroxysms may not affect others, 
|, but that we may find enough who temper their 
|| feelings with reason sufficiently to settle our differ- 


and expressions—in my humble judgment, did; for | ences fairly and satisfactorily. 
when the war was recognized by Congress, it was || 


then the lawful war of the country, whatever im- 
proprieties and irregularities may have previously 


} th 


When we are told that this prohibition excludes 
e slaveholder from the possessions acquired by 
the common contributions, sufferings, and chivalry 


existed, and as such demanded the united purposes || of the slave and non-slaveholding States, we wiil 
and efforts of that country to ensure a speedy and | concede all you claim on the score of patriotism 


honorable ce. 


But to err, sir, is not a crime. || or heroism. We will question neither; but simpl 
q ply 


To yield the right of freely thinking, and speaking | reply, We are of the common family, with equal 
boldly an honest thought, or of acting upon an hon- | rights in all acquisitions; and if slavery is admitted 
est conviction, is to become a slave. To become || into those new possessions, that excludes us from 
that willingly, is acrime. It is q degree of treason to || their enjoyment. If you cannot live in a free State, 


our institutions; for a republic can only be maintained 
byfreemen. Slaves support despotisms. This assault 


I 


we cannot live inaslave State. If you will not go 
where you may not take and hold bondsmen, we 
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| 
will not go where you may do so. This devotion || 
to free institutions in the free States is just as fixed | 
as the reverse can be in the slave States. Thua, 
then, we stand, Our population is, to say the 
least, equal to yours. e pay as much into the 
national treasury. Shall neither yield? Or, if 
either, which? We have been roundly and re- 
peatedly told, here and elsewhere, in resolves of 
State legislatures and otherwise, that the free | 
States must and shall yield everything. That is 
the effect of the proclamation made over and over 
again by these same annexation and conquest ad- 
vocates. That we have heard. But when we do 
so, it will be known. We will try, in good faith, 
as brethren of one great family, anxious for the 
advancement, the prosperity, and happiness of 
each and every member, to settle, to accommodate, 
to compromise our differences and divisions, giving 
and receiving with the same spirit of kindness and 
justice, aiming to equalize the good and the evil of 
our condition, of our fortunes and disasters, amongst 
all. But we shall be very hard to persuade that 
we can only do this by a complete surrender. Be- 
fore doing. so, we shall take time to consider. 

We are told that the Coustitution enjoins this, 
that under the Constitution no such restrictions 
can be imposed upon acquired territory; that all | 
the power which the General Government has 
over the Territories of the United States is to dis- 
pose of the lands within them. These propositions 
are confidently asserted, and attempted to be sup- 
ported by grave sophisms, called constitutional | 
arguments. 

Sir, some things ought to be regarded as settled 
by repeated decisions, and the universal asquies- 
cence in them of the most profound lawyers, judges, 
and statesmen, as well as the whole people of this 
country, fora long period of years. ‘The gendeman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Jacos Tuompson] tells us 
that the doctrine of adhering to precedent is the 
doctrine of tyrants. Is it not quite as true that a 
total disregard of precedent is not only the doctrine, | 
but the practice, of revolution and anarchy? What 
worse form of tyranny is there than anarchy? 
What despot ever so rioted in the miseries of man 
as did the Parisian mob, a few days ago? What 
monarch ever, from mere wantonness, butchered | 
ten thousand of his subjects in four days, and then 
painted his palaces with their blood? Is the gen- 
tleman prepared for scenes like that, rather than 
acquiesce in the mutual concessions and sometimes 
inconveniences of the model Government of the 
world—the continued union of these States—with 
these free republican institutions, and the untald | 
blessings they secure? Is he prepared for such an || 
exchange? tie speaks of Mississippi bidding us | 
adicu with as much indifference as he would say | 
‘good morning” to a friend that he would meet | 
again in an hour. The gentleman may find the | 
furewell to us by Mississippi, should it ever come, | 
(which God forbid,) a very serious affair. It will 
be a most solemn, a most impressive, a most fear- | 
ful leave-taking. Where will she go? Let each 
of the sister States ask themselves the question, 
* Where shall we go?’’ when, in a moment of vex- | 
ation, they talk of bidding adieu. No, sir, no, she | 
will not bid us adieu; she has too large a share in | 
our common heritage. The chivalry of her own 


common glory of the country, already so great, for | 
her now, in mer® passion, to break off and aban- | 
don all. She loves this Union, and will not for- | 
sake it. The gentleman deceives himself, These | 
Staies must and will dwell together if we permit | 
them. Then let them dwell together, and let it be | 


ences of opinion prevail as to whut is right, let us | 
refer the question to precedent to settle: especially || 
should we do so where the precedent is supported | 
by pringple. Are not the precedents thus sup- 
ported here? Where do we get the power to ac- 
quire territory at all? If we can acquire it, the 
ower must be in the Canstitution of the United 
States. It is not expressly given. Then it arises 
by implication. It must be an incident to some | 
express power, Concede, for the argument, as is 
alleged, that it is incident to the war-making power. || 
Then who, by the Constitution, can declare war? | 
No State can. That is expressly inhibited. No 
ten or more States can, for the same reason. All | 
the States cannot, neither could any part, or all the 
people of all the States combined do so, except in ‘' 


! 
|| these surrenders to the National Legislature, and | 
|| most wisely too; and yet it is insisted that this 
National Legislature, of confessedly most extensive | 
powers (and implied powers) on some subjects— | 
among others, on this very subject of acquiring | } : 
| territory, according to those whose cry is still for | Is it not also true that the liability to lose territory 


| Ing to warlike preparations or movements be 


| its members are, while so in service, subject to no 


' States, in their federal capacity, being the con- 


| active sovereignties—that of the people, in their 


| surrendered, and, in terms, vested in the 


| that Congress, cannot legislate for the Territories; | 
gallant sons has recently added too much to the || 


|| exists somewhere. U does not with the people in |, 


i 


in harmony. Where difficulties arise, and differ- || 


1} 
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the manner prescribed by the Constitution. Con- |, 


gress—the Federal Legislature of all the States and | 
of all the people of the several States—Congress 
shall have power to declare war. Nothing ee 
ongs to | 
the States, except to officer the militia, train it, and, 
upon a case of sudden and imminent peril, to use it 
to repel invasion or repress internal violence. The | 
militia, when called into the service of the United 
States, is not the army of the State whence called; 


law of that State operating upon the person, buta 

part of the army of the United States—wholly con- | 
trolled by the laws of Congress applicable to their 
condition and service. Sectional allegiance is at 
once merged in a higher sovereignty. If that army 
conquer territory, to whom will that territory 
belong? It is but the sword in the hand of an 
acknowledged and clearly-designated sovereign. | 
Is not, then, that sovereign the conqueror, and the | 
conquesi his conquest? Does nota statement of | 
the case settle the right? ‘Thus, then, the United 


queror and the sovereign of the conquest, who else 
has the control and regulation of that conquest? 
The sovereign is the ruling power over all matters 
within the scope of ys jurisdiction. That juris- | 
diction may be limited, and so itis with the author- 
ity of our General Government; but the limitation 
upon the jurisdiction is not a restriction upon the 
power within the prescribed limits. We have in 
this country, to an extent, three recognized and 


primary capacity; of the States, in their separate 
organizations; and of the United States, in their | 
confederate union—neither acting legitimately in |, 
conflict with the others, but ail in harmony—the 

sphere of each, their respective jurisdictions, de- | 
fined, and, in some instances, the mode of exer- | 
cising the power of each also designated. _Within | 
these defined boundaries, and in accordance with 
the prescribed modes of acting, and over all subjects || 
within their appropriate jurisdictions, these sover-— 
eignties must be absolute for all purposes, so far as 
the mere question of power is concerned. The 
propriety of the exercise of such power is one thing, || 
and the power ilself is another. A disregard of | 
these limitations, or any interference by either of | 
these sovereignties with the powers of another, is | 
revolutionary—to the extent of such disregard or 
interference, a subversion of Government. Now, 
can the citizens of the States, or the residents upon 
any of our Territories, as such, regulate, govern, 
or in any way control, the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States? Such regulation, government, or con- 
trol, is an act of legislation, and the people have || 
expressly delegated the whole legislative power to 
representatives. ‘To resume it, would be revolu- 
tion. Can the States, as States,do so? Can they 
acquire territory? Can they do any act by which || 
territory may be acquired? Can they have an | 
army ora navy, make a treaty, enter into any nego- 
tiation? All these things the States have expressly 
ederal 


' 
| 
} 





Government. 
Upon what earthly authority, then, is this high |, 
assumption made, that the General Government, | 


that Congress has no further power over them || 
than that of a mere land merchant? The power | 


their primary capacity, for they have delegated 
their legislative power to representatives. It does 


not with the States in their separate organization, || 


| Suppose such inhabitants, sufficient in num) 


|| have a monarch fora ruler. 
of revolution. It would be an usurped independ- 


_ soil the sovereignty. 
| Congress has a despotic 


| those limitations. 
| Supreme power. 


|| the States respectively, or to the people. 





for they have surrendered all jurisdiction over the } 
whole subject which could by any possibility lead | 
to the acquisition of territory, and because, fur- | 
ther, State legislation must be confined within its | 
territorial limits, whilst that of the General Gov- | 
ernment, for many purposes, encompasses both || 
sea and land; like the course of the sun, it encir- | 
cles the earth. The people, individually, and the |. 
States, separately, have done this—have made | 


tt 


conquest—cannngy control, without limit or check i 
from State or individual interference, that acquisi- | 
tion which is obtained, and obtained alone through 
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its agency and in its name—by its authori 
means, and conceded power. When the inhabit: 


‘ants ofa Territory of the United States, of the re. 
| quisite number, shall present a constitution securing 


a republican form of government, you say we are 
bound to admit such Territory as a State into this 
Union, with equal privileges and on equal terms 
with the other States. Suppose the application 
was made before there were the required number 
of inhabitants: would we be bound to admit jt? 

“headint cas er, 
should present a constitution establishing priyj. 
leged orders, titles of nobility, or a State relivion: 


_ would we be bound to receive them into the Union 


as a sister State? Surely no one will affirm this 
We have the power, then, of preventing the Tere 
ritories from becoming States until contingencies 
happen, and certain conditions are complied with, 


|| While they remain Territories, may they have a 


navy or an army, custom-houses or customs? Can 


| they enter into alliances with one another, or with 


foreign countries; make treaties with the Indian 


| tribes; or, in conformity with the Constitution of 
| the United States, perform a single act of sover. 
_ eignty, except so far as Congress shall enable them 


to do, by what may be aptly called a charter; [f 
they can do any of these things, they may also 
That would be an act 


ence of all responsibility to this Government, and 
at once deprive us of our territory; for our doc- 
trine is, that sovereignty carries the soil, and not - 
It is not pretended that 
ower anywhere. lis 
wers, as well as jurisdiction, are limited, but the 
imitation is by the Constitution itself. Further, 
all legislation over the Territories must emanate in 
some way from Congress: Congress may delegate 
that power to a council or inferior legislature, for 
the sake of convenience or other cause; but it is 


| not bound to do so by any constitutional provision 


or limitation. Not being so bound, Congress may 
legislate for the Territories. Legislation is the 


| highest act of sovereignty—it is the greatest act of 
| superiority that can be exercised by one being or 


es over another—it implies supreme authority, 
ut if the subject-matter of legislation is defined— 
if its limits are prescribed—if the mode or object 
is fixed—then that power is only supreme within 

But still, within then, it is a 
Such is exactly the nature of the 
power of our Federal Government. A clause in 
the Constitution itself fully asserts this principle: 
** This Constitution, and the laws of the United 


| States made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 


made, or which shall be made, under the authority 


| of the United States, shall be the supreme law of 


the land.”’ And all the legislative power or au- 
thority which the Constitution assumes to grant 


| or confer, is expressly vested in the Congress of 


the United States. Legislation, being a power in 


| its nature supreme,-can be restricted and limited 
| only by express provisions. 
|, pled or embarrassed by implication. This seems 


It is not to be crip- 


to have been well understood by the framers of the 
Constitution and our early statesmen. For they 
define the sphere of the National Government; im- 

many restrictions and limitations in express 
terms; and then afterwards, in an amendment to 
that instrument, as out of abundant caution, a gen- 
eral restriction is inserted, that ‘‘ the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
” The 
whole power that exists anywhere in the Consti- 


| tution over the Territories, however, for any put- 


pose, so far as it is expressly given, or so far as 
it can be implied, is to. the General Government, 
and is distinctly withdrawn from the citizen and 
from the States. Now, what restriction is im 

on this vested power? ° It is insisted that the Gen- 
eral Government cannot cede or surrender, by 
treaty or otherwise, the sovereignty of any terri- 
tory which has been or may be acquired. Is this 
so? This is taking a strong case. You say that 
the power to acquire territory arises from, is Incl- 
dent to, the war-making power, because conquest 
may necessarily result from war. Concede that. 


is an incident t6 the fact of war? May not that 
conquest be against us, as well as for us? And have 
we only power to avail ourselves of an advantage, 
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put none to yield to the imperious necessity of an 
overwhelming calamity—to surrender a part,to 
save the residue? Is it true that all our powers 
only look to a growing, an advancing prosperity, 
and in the most terrible extremity we are bonds- 
men? If our right hand, dear as it is, offend us, 
can we not cut it off, rather than that the whole 
body should perish? Such a doctrine is utterly 
untenable. We have never practised upon it, and 


never will; on the contrary, by treaty, from con- | 


siderations of mere advantage, we ceded Texas to 
Spain. By treaty, from like considerations, and 


those of justice, we have reeently surrendered a |. 


portion of our conquests in Mexico—our con- 
quests by the fact of arms, and by the laws and 
usages of nations; not technically, perhaps, but 
substartially so, for we had overwhelmed all power 
in Mexico, civil and military—shivered the spear 
and broken the arm of resistance—scattered her 
armies—crushed her Government, and held her 
unresisting and fainting form oon strong grasp— 
ours by the Constitution of the United States, if 
the war-making power confers the right or the 
ability to acquire territory. 

Is there any one so hardy as to insist that such 
a surrender of a portion of this Mexican conquest 
was an infraction of the Consutution—was an 
usurpation of power? If there be such, his next 
absurdity will be, that if we have an adder upon 
our bosom, we want the power to remove it, though 
by neglecting to do so its sting is certain, and that 
certainty death. We may not have the power to 
transfer the allegiance of citizens residing upon such 
ceded or surrendered territory, against their will. 
They may insist upon their allegiance, and its ap- 
propriate return from Government, so faras we can 
extend it under the new condition of things. But, 
then, they must conform to this new condition. 
They must come within our diminished limits. 
They must follow their receding Government; for 
it can no longer foster them in their old position. 
They are left free to choose between a Government 


they reside. If the allegiance is changed, and its 
rights withdrawn, it becomes the consequence of 
their election of a soil over a Government. The 
act is theirs. Besides, the Constitution, in terms, 
gives to the General Government the power “to 


dispose of the territory of the United States.’ If | 


it may dispose of the territory, there being no 
designation as to the terms on which or the per- 


sons to whom such disposal shall be made, no /) 


limitation on the subject whatever, is there any 
power on earth paramount to that of the General 
Government over the whole matter? The power 
being plenary, is not the will of the General 
Government the sole guide? May it not dispose 
of the same in such quantities, to such persons, 


and on just such conditions, as to that Government | 


shall seem best? In ceding to a sovereign power 
by treaty, conditions might be imposed which 
would forever bind. We might make the penalty 
of violating these conditions the reversion of the 
territory to us. If we could impose any condition, 
might it not be one in favor of human liberty? 
Ought it not to be such? If we could do this in one 
entire cession to a sovereign Power, what princi- 
ple forbids us doing so, in similar cessions, to in- 
dividuals—eitizens of our own country, or foreign- 
ers who come to us fora home? The advocates 


of the extension of slavery, the annexation and | 


conquest faction, say we cannot impose the restric- 
tion in this case. Why? Because, they say, by 
the Constitution, the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of the 
ciuzens in the several States. To maintain their 
position under this clause, they insist that the 
meaning is, that whatever privileges and immuni- 
tes a citizen of a State has, as such citizen, go and 
abide With him when he changes his place, and 
takes up his residence elsewhere; therefore, they 
say, it being his privilege to hold slaves in Vir- 
ginia, South and North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi, as a citizen of one of*those States, 
when he chooses to remove thence to Oregon or 
California, he may take with him his slaves, and 
hold them there, in virtue of this clause, that the 
law of the State from which he removes goes with 
him—its allegiance binds—its authority protects 
him. This tissue of strange fallacies is mainl 
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|| United States is not found in the Constitution, and | 


|| therefore, no such citizen exists;’’ that * citizen 
|| of a Territory’ does not occur in the Constitution; 
|| therefore, ion is no such citizen constitutionally 
| existing; but that everywhere, in that instrument, 
|| the designation is, *‘ citizen of a State”’ or citizen of 
| the several States; therefore, the only citizenship 
|, known to the Constitution is that ofa State; ‘ and, 
|| therefore, again, the authority of the State alone 
|, can control or regulate the rights of the citizen.”’ 
| After the fearful passage of this pons assinonum, 
|| more formidable to any but leap logicians than that 
|, of Euclid, there should be added, ‘* Quid erat 
\| demonstrare.’’ This is respectfully suggested as 
|, an amendment to the demonstration of this new 
1 and great State-rights problem. Let us see, 
|| though, if this construction does not prove too 
|; much. By the laws of Massachusetts, a negro 
| man may be a citizen of that State, and, as such, 
is privileged to marry a white woman there. That 
is one of his privileges. He goes to Kentucky, 
either to reside, or but temporarily on business: 
will the law of Kentucky permit such a marriage 
|| by him there? Which will prevail, the law of 
|| Massachusetts, which you say goes with him, or 
| the law of Kentucky, which he goes to? A negro 


1 and hold office there. ‘These are privileges secured 
| to him by the laws of that State. He removes to 
| South Carolina or North Carolina, and resides: 
| will these privileges be secured to him there? In 
New York and other free-States, a negro is a com- 
| petent witness in any case where a white person 
would be. He goes to Virginia: is the privilege 

| of testifying in a court of justice extended and 
secured to him so far there? In all the free, and 
some of the slave States, a negro may acquire, 
| hold, and transfer real estate. He goes to Missis- 
| sippi: may he do so there? Your laws cut the 


' 
{ 
1} 
i 
1] 
| 


| man, being a citizen of Massachusetts, may vote | 


| you with the charter of citizenship of a State 





own construction of the Constitution, Is it a auf- 
|| ficient answer to say, ‘‘Complexion alters the case?’’ 
| He appeals to your courts, and repeats your own 
arguments. Do you fear that your judges will 
| hold your restrictive laws unconstitutional? He 
| appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
| repeats again your arguments, reads your speeches, 
and adopts your own vehement eloquence, Would 
| you feel any alarm? The Court might, by way of 
compliment, say these speeches are very ingenious 
|, and very eloquent, but not of such authority as to 
settle this constitutional construction. Buttogoa 
litle further and make the test practical: are any 
of you gentlemen who urge this position upon us, 
prepared to support a provision in any bill organ- 
izing a territorial government giving to the black 
man the right of voting for officers elective by the 
people of the Territory, or making them eligible 
to those offices? Will you make him a competent 
witness against a white man in the territorial 
courts? Nota word of it. And yet if your con- 
| struction be correct, you are bound to do so, 
Again: If you are correct, the Missouri com- 
romise is void; and you may goas well into any 
Bate north of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
with your slaves and hold them there in bondage, 
as into a State south of that parallel. You may 


emancipate the physical and elevate the moral and 
| intellectual man, Sir, if there are any who have 
| faith in this new doctrine, (for itis new,) let them 
|- attempt to prove it by their works, and the scales 

will fail from their eyes. Indiana is a noble State. 
| Her soil teems Bis 


| industry. She invites the husbandman to fill his 


| Frencu,] who urges this position with so much 
confidence, come over with his slaves and gather 
| the harvest? He will then see if the chains of his 
| bondsmen and his construction of the Constitution 
|| do not melt away together in the radiance of free 
| institutions like frostwork beneath a July sun. 

|| ‘This clause of the Constitution, so far from be- 
|| ing a restriction upon the powers of the General 
| Government, is rather in aid of its purposes, and 
Sis in fact a restriction upon the States. Its object 
| was to secure a citizenship to a citizen of one 


State, on his removal to another, in the State to 








supported by three assertions and four non sequi- - which he so removed, and admit him to full and 
turs, to wit: that the expression “citizen of the ‘| equal ‘‘ privileges and immunities’’ enjoyed by all 


| negroes off from these privileges. He comes among | 


| where they are secured to him, and urges your | 
necessarily Withdrawn, and a spot of earth on which |) 


| go to Massachusetts and defy all laws which 


| barns. Will the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. | 
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| ciuzens (in his condition) of his adopted State. If 
a native-born white man, or naturalized foreigner, 
then the largest liberty of the State is his. If an 
unnaturalized foreigner, the rights and disabilities 
of that class are his. If a free black man, the 
rights and disabilities of that class are his, It was 
designed to prevent one State making any law 
by which the citizen of another State going there 
would be regarded in the light of an alien, and 
required to submit to quarantine, or pay entrance 
fees, or the like, not exacted of residents of the 
State, and to undergo a sort of naturalization, It 
was further designed to preserve good neighbor- 
hood between the States and their respective citi- 
zens, by preventing invidious and offensive dis- 
criminations amongst the common citizens of a 
common country, from motives of aggrandizement 
or resentment; and to make us all feel, that al- 
though in the States we might be, as the waves, 
separate, yet that in the great brotherhood of this 

| Union we are, as the ocean, one. 

The State of New York authorizes to be col- 
lected from every person entering her great city 
from the water, a tax for hospital purposes. She 

| does notexempt her own citizens from that tax. 

| It is levied alike on all. Had she done otherwise, 
the law would have violated this clause of the 
Constitution. But in this, as in all other things, 
she extends to the citizens of each State all ** priv- 
ileges and immunities” of her own citizens. That 
she is bound to do. 

When this question of power to acquire territory 
was first agitated, in fokteiie to the Louisiana 
purchase, neither the war-making nor the ‘treaty- 
making power was thought sufficient to settle the 

difficulty. It was only by aggregrating all the ex- 
press and implied powers of the Constitution, and 
relying uponathen conceded national sovereignty, 
that the friends of the measure could find authorit 
to consummate their wishes. Mr. Jefferson, al- 
though anxious for the acquisition, still doubted the 
existence of the power even upon this liberal view 
of the case, and suggested an amendment of the 
Constitution to meet the exigency, We,however, 
did purchase Louisiana, not withstanding these dif- 
ficulties; and.we did right, asall nowadmit. These 
scruples were made to yield to an apparent control- 
ling public good. But now, when we have acquired 
| other territory by conquest, you wish to seggregate 
| the powers of the Constitution, and it is asserted 
| that the war-making ‘power alone gives authority 
for the acquisition; and that, too, by those of you 
who insist upon a most stringent construction of 
that power, as to the consequences of the acquisi- 
/tion. You tell us we may conquer, but cannot 
_control, because the control of territory by legis- 
| lation is in no way necessary to effectuate the 
| power which obtained it. If this were so, which 
| 1s not, it does not follow that this implied power 
| does not exist under some other express one. This 
| objection is in character with the others, and, with 
| them, is thought to be sufficiently answered. In 
|| whatever light thia subject is viewed, it is clear that 
|| the power to legislate for the Territories belongs to 
|| Congress; that no other authority has, or can have, 
| that power, independent of Congress; and the 
power, so existing, may be exercised so as to ex- 
clude slavery from them. When the time comes 
'| for their admission, as States, into the Union, if 
they choose to do so, they can, doubtless, ingpr- 
‘| porate slavery into their new existence, in spite of 
‘| the General Government. The sovereignty over 
|| the subject is then with them, We believe, how- 
‘ever, there is no danger of any such improvi- 
| dence. We are willing to leave it to the new State 





abundance at the touch of? to say what it will do as to adopting, or not, such 


|| an institution, as we are to those States where it 
| already exists to say whether, and when, and how, 
|| if at all, they will abolish it. We propose no in- 
| terference with existing rights of property or of 
|| persons, but to leave all just where the Constitution 
‘| and past compromises have left them. The Cor- 
|| stitution takes slavery nowhere. It found the in- 
|| stitution existing, and left it untouched. We wish 
| to do the same—no more. Hence we resist its 
| spread over territory now free. _ 

__ Sir, a good deal has been said about precedent 


|| for the exercise of legislative powers by Congress 
‘| over the Territories, and the extent of that legisla 
|| tion. After the adoption of the present Constitu- 


|| tion and the organization of the Government under 
\| it, Congress passed an act, which Washington, as 
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power over the Northwest Territory, and adapting 
the superintendence and control over it to the new 
order of things, but leaving untouched, and thereby 
recognizing and reaffirming, the principles and con- 


| slavery. 
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President, approved, in effect assuming sovereign || eral subjects of legislation and government, but 


ditions, one of which was a prohibition against sla- | 


very,upon which the cession of that Territory was 


incorporated 


ferson at their head. The preamble to the act 


recites, that “in order that the ordinance of the | 


‘ United States in Congress assembled for the gov- 
‘ernment of the territory northwest of the river 
* Ohio may continue in full effeet, itis requisite that 
‘certain provisions should be made, so as to adapt 


‘the same to the present condition of the United || 


*States.”’ This,was in{1787, two years after the 


date of the ordinance. Again, in 1792, Congress 
passsed an act by which the sovereignty of the 
General Government over that Territory is fully 
asserted and exercised. Washington, as President, 
approved that also. 

In 1798, the elder Adams being President, and 


approving.it, Congress passed an act defining the || 


limits and providing for the government of the 
Mississippi Territory. One of its provisions is 


| 
'| and the lasting happiness of our people. 


worthy of especial attention. By the seventh sec- || 
tion it was declared, that “from and after the || ] ’ ; Ong 
‘establishment of the said government, (of the Mis- || foundations, harmonious and beautiful in its pro- 


‘sissippi Territory,) it should not be lawful for any | 


‘nerson to import or bring into the said Mississippi | 


‘Territory, from any port or place without the || 


‘limits of the United States, or to cause or procure 


‘to be so imported or brought, or knowingly to aid | 


‘or assist in so importing or bringing, any slave or | Mek.” se I h E 
| Insist upon this impracticable construction of the 


‘slaves.”? This provision was guarded by ey 
t 


penalties. It is a broad and strong restriction. 
operated upon all persons, whether citizens of a 


State, of the Mississippi par or of foreign | 


countries. It prohibited the introduetion of slaves | 
into a Territory where the institution existed by | 


legal sanction, where there were slaves owned and || 


held by citizens of the Territory; and hence the | 


restriction against the introduction of slaves from || 


all places is not found in the act. They could still 
be introduced from places within the United States, 


thus securing to the citizens of each State the || 


‘* privileges and immunities”’ of the citizens of that | 
Territory. Now, although it is not conceded that 

Congress was bound to make even this exception, | 
yet, in courtesy to the slaveholding States, it was 
eminently proper to do so. It will be observed, 
too, that this restriction upon importation from 
places without the United States was at a time 
when Congress, by the Constitution, had no power 
to prevent the introduction of slaves from abroad 
into the States. The exercise of that power was 
expressly restrained until 1808. This restriction, 
however, was held not to xpply to the Territories 
of the United States, but only to the States tnen 

existing. It is not necessary to show what were | 
the opinions of eminent individuals connected with | 
the passage of this act. It is sufficient to say, that | 
it was passed, and passed, too, by a Congress of | 
men, & majority of whom were representing slave 

States and slaveholding constituents. A yet strong- 


| 
| 
| 


| quest there. 
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| likewise in relation to this particular subject of 
Mr. Jefferson is claimed to have been a 
| strict constructionist. He doubted whether, not 
| under this or that particular delegated power, but 
i 


in the aggregation of all the powers of the Consti- | 
| tution, we could acquire territory, could possess 
made—prineiples and conditions, as before stated, || 

»y Virginia statesmen, with Mr. Jef- || 


ourselves of Louisiana. But when, laying aside 
these scruples for a great eu benefit, we did so, 
he had no diffiulty as to the 


| tion, and in such way as most to enhance the value 


| of that acquisition, give protection and prosperity 1 
| to its inhabitants, and promote thecommon welfare | 


of the whole country. 


him truly, and these divisions, sectional and party, 
will mostly perish. 


power and the duty of 
the General Government to control it by legisla- | 


Let those who profess to be the followers, and | 
the exclusive followers, of Mr. Jefferson, follow | 


Though peculiar in some of 


j 
| 


| 





his views about the powers of this Government, | 


he never taught or practised the extreme doctrines | 


_imputed to him. With a personal ambition not 
censurable, he cherished to his last day an ardent 
love for human liberty, and a deep devotion to our 
Union—the perpetuity of our model institutions, 

His life 
was given to the rearing of this proud column 

of blended sovereignties—deep and strong in its 


portions, perfect in its workmanship, lofty in its 
height; and yet his precepts and his example are 
appealed to in justification of the rude hand that 


|| would break in pieces and crumble it with the 
| dust. 


How strange it seems to hear gentlemen who 


Constitution urging us to advance our territorial 
limits ! 


lives of our countrymen, to interfere in the civil 
war of Yucatan? 


scenes of savage 


that quarter produce no sensation here, for Oregon 
is already ours—nothing can be gained by con- 
But then you say that our interest 
demands the acquisition of Yucatan and of Cuba, 





|| with other points in that neighborhood, so as to 


| secure to ourselves, and those who shall come after 
| us, ‘*the freedom of the seas.’’ The freedom of the 


|| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


i{ 


| 


er case is furnished in the act passed by a Congress || 
similarly constituted, in 1804, approved and en- | 


forced by Mr. Jefferson as President, ‘* erecting 


Louisiana into two Territories, and providing a | 


temporary government.” The tenth section of 
that act not only contains the exact provisions of 
the one just referred to in regard to Mississippi, 
but it goes further, much further. It makes it un- 


lawful for any slave to be taken into these Terri- | 


tories of Louisiana from places within the limits of 
the United States, which slave had been imported 
into the United States since the Ist of May, 1798, 
from places without the United States; and, fur- 
ther, that no slave should be introduced into those | 
Territories except by a citizen of the United States 


removing to the same for actual settlement, and | 


being at the time of such removal the bena fide 


owner of such slave. The observance of this act is || 
enforced by heavy penalties upon the offender, and | 


the emancipation, by the fact of a disregard of it, 
of the slave himself. This act, also, passed as it 
was before Congress had power to inhibit the im- 
portation of slaves from abroad into the Stateg, 
without their consent, is a decided and ample ex- | 


} 


| 


i} 





ercise and vindication of the power of Congress 
over the Territories, not only in regard to the gen- | 





| 


seas! Sir, our navy will securé that. Its ** inarch 
is o’er the mountain wave,”’ its “home is on the 
deep.’? Cherish that navy, and it will make that 
march and that home as free as the wild winds 
that sweep its heaving bosom. Foster the enter- 
prise and skill of our industrious countrymen— 


|| multiply and diversify their pursuits by wise legis- 


lation for their benefit and their protection, and 


leave the paupers of Europe to their own govern- | 
ments—preserve friendly relations with all nations, | 


but incur entangling alliances with none,—and we 


|| shall be alike free, alike preéminent, on land and 
|| ocean, in all that is of true national greatness and 


glory. Humanity !—shall we make merchandise 
of our feelings of humanity? 


sand, who have tyrannized over and trampled 
under foot, for ages, five hundred thousan 


manhood than themselves, are at last resisted, and 
likely to meet a dreadful, but it may be not unjust, 
retribution, and we are called on to accept the sov- 
ereignty of the country, in exchange for shielding 
and maintaini 
nority against a long-outraged and deeply-wronged 


majority. This is termed humanity! And the || 


same men who now urge this step refused the ap- 
peal of perishing Ireland! When the lean hand 
of famine struck down her children by thousands— 
when the beautiful and the brave were starvin 
together, the young and the old, the husband a 
the wife—when the infant died in the vain effort 


/to draw milk from the dead mother’s breast, and 


the pale nations could no longer find room in the 


_ grave, but laid down upon the surface of the earth, — 


where was your humanity then, when you had 

seventy of a Democratic majority on this floor? 

The journals of the last Congress will answer. 
Mr. KAUFMAN. We permitted two national 


he reason given for this is, | 
that humanity requires our interposition to check || 
arbarity. Does not humanity | 
then require prompt assistance to our citizens in | 
| Oregon, to save them from the scalping-knife? The 
|| shrieks of murdered families that come to us from 


Does not this Yu- | 
|| catan project look like such a design? Fifty thou- 


of 
their fellow-beings, better in all the qualities of | 


a profligate and tyrannous mi- | 





| 
} 





j 
| 


| 
| 


| 





| the least regard that? 


of~ 


; y the voluntary contributions of the 
people. 

r. DUNN. “ You permitted two national yes. 
sels to carry the voluntary contributions of the 
people!” A perishing man cries to you for noyy. 
ishment, and you hand him a gilded but empty ves. 
sel, and say, ‘* Take this and live.” Was not that 
voluntary contribution of the people—that pure 
and true offering of humanity from the great and 
generous heart of this nation—a most eloquent and 
powerful proclamation of its wishes? Did you in 


The honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr 
Honrt,] and the honorable gentleman from Massa. 
chusetts, now the Speaker of this House, stroye 
in vain, day after day, to rouse your sympathies 
But you were deaf to that heart-rending, universal 
ery of a whole people for bread, because that peo- 
ple had no land to give, no territory to cede in ex. 
change for your humanity. Now you can get do. 
minion—* extend the area of freedom,”’ and obtain 
a wider theatre on which to plant the institution 
of slavery—and you are ready to thrust the sword 
into the bosoms of men who strike oppressors jn 
the name of God and liberty. And this you call 
humanity! which, at the last Congress, refused q 
crust of bread and a cup of water to save a perish- 
ing nation, and would now give the sword, the 
treasure, and the strength of the country to employ 
in human butchery. Sir, we have evil enough, 


and danger enough, at home, without going abroad 


to engage in, at least, a doubtful quarrel. We shall 


, be fortunate, indeed, should we escape all the disasters that 


threaten us, Nothing but the interposition of that good Proy- 


| idence who guided our fathers in the wilderness of our days 
| can save us. If he has raised up for us now, as then, (as I 
| firmly believe is the case,) from the midst of confusion, and 
| darkness, and peril, a great leader, simple and direct jn 


With what show of consistency do they | speech, great in action, wise and just, faithful and true, 


ask us to take the national treasure, arms, and the | 


brave and temperate—one who sees his duty in the service 


| of his country, and the reward of that service in its perform- 








| to the country, or consistent with duty. 
| tories all demand of us to furnish them, and promptly, good 


| done? 


ance—we should hail it as a reassurance that the favor of 
Heaven restssupon us. But if, in spite of reason, of the 
bitter experience of the past, of the earnest remonstrances 
of the present, and the plain warnings of the future, that 
same recklessness of the public welfare, and the private 
happineas and harmony of our people, which involved us in 


| a War, just closed, witb all its disasters, to give strength and 


perpetuity to an institution which is to override and crush 
every other interest in its determined march ; if this annex- 
ation and conquest faction shall again be able to triumph by 
paity combinations, subule intrigues, and new devices, and 
force the slave all over these new Territories, now free, and 
still press this institution further and further on,—it goes 
with our solemn protest against it, that shall stand as our 
vindication, if evil come. We shall leave the issue to God, 
always hoping for safety, but not without fear. To avert 
these impending dangers, let the appeal be everywhere}made, 


| not the anion of the Whigs or the Democrats, or the North 
| for the South, but the union of all true lovers of our country, 


§ for the sake of that country and its republican institutions.” 

Sir, these references to past events have been made inno 
spirit of resentment, or for purposes of irritation, but simply 
to show that there is no safety in following these extreme 
partisans and factionists, and to point out glaring inconsist- 
ency between the motive heretofore assigned and the act 
done, that we may now receive with due caution any new 
project which shall originate in such quarters. We want no 
more extreme measures or extreme counsels from any quar- 
ter. Moderation, forbearance, conciliation, are what we 
need, and must have, if we mean to do anything satisfactory 
These new Terii- 


and stable governments. It seems impossible to do so, until 
this “ apple of discord” is disposed of. How is this to be 
From the extremes of neither party is there much to 
hope; for, unfortunately, they are of that kind of extremes 
which, if they meet, meet but to oppose. At the risk of 
being deemed presumptuous, I will respectfully submit to the 
consideration of gentlemen on all sides, as a step towards 
something practical, something that might result in an end 
which, if not satisfactory to all, would not be irreconcilably 
objectionable to any, the raising of a committee of thirteen 
to take this whole question in charge, and report to the House 
a basis of settlement. Thirteen States coming together in 
the spirit of mutual concession, under the preasure of a com- 
mon danger, formed this great Union. Can we not now select 
from this House thirteen members, possessed of the same 
temperance that then guided all, who can originate and pre- 
sent to us a new security against danger—a danger greater 
than that which brought us together ?—men who can reason 
together without passion, and act in such a crisis without 
fear of political consequences to themselves personally; who 
prefer the hopes of their children to their own brief distine- 
tion, even if that be the forfeit, and the welfare of the coun- 
try to any selfish ambition? To secure the choice of such 
a committee, gt the Whigs and Democrats of the slave- 
holding States choose six gentlemen from the non-slave- 
holding States, three Whigs and three Democrats, of whom 
they would have least fear of injustice, and in whom they 
would most readily and fully confide. Let the non-slave- 
holding States make a like selection from the slave States. 
Give to these twelve, thus selected, the choice of the thit- 
tenth gentleman from the members of the House. Let 
such be a select committee to submit a basis of compromise 
and settlement. In such an organization we might hpe fo 
find the elements of peace, and in their labors a final and 
satisfactory reconciliation of all our difficulties. 
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iA NOMINATION OF GENERAL KEARNY. || the level of a Senator, I proceed at once to disprove — trymen; its geography had been a sealed book, My witieary 

iM — | the allegations of galiantey and good conduct, and wate Were commu wnt Memb my cn 

SUBSTANCE OF | to prove the contrary; and for that purpose shall during my administration, for comparison with the most 
yes. : || have recourse, not to my own declarations, or tO tranquil portions of the United States; [ offer it in contrast 
the THE SPE EC H OF M R. BENTON, | hearsay assertions, but to evidence, judicial or to the condition of New Mexico dunng the same time. { 
mur. | h i istine of testi or official prevented civil war against Gevernor Stockton, by refusing 
yes OF MISSOURI | authentic, consisting 0 sworn esimony, — to join General Kearny against him; I arrested civil war 
oe , i reports, Or papers written by the party to be against nysclf, by consenting to b& deposed—otte ring, at the 
pat THE SenaTeE—Execotive Session, | affected. My speech shall be an exposition of | same time, to resign my place of lieutenant colonel in the 
ure * i y i j | ' di army 
and July, 1848, 1} nee ar eee “T have been brought as a prisoner and a criminal from 

e : ‘ o e « S it. 2 ; . : : he ie 
and On the Nomination of Brigadier General Keanny ‘| for wp cause, A ‘udicial proceeding lately had in cae cennaaceee hate argent aa 
tin for the brevet of Major General. | this ci >c d for use (count- | people, except to be importuned for the money which the 

| this city has collected and prepared for use ( 
Ml Mr. BENTON said: ing the legal evidence suppressed by the court) all | Government owes them.” 

r. Mr. Prestpent: | am not a man to speak be- || the proof which I require. I speak of the late This is the paragraph; and one of more modesty, 
<a i nan’s back, nor to conceal from him what || court-martial, before which the then lieutenant | truth, and dignity, and more worthy of national 
Me ae indivi | , ler: has rarely been delivered. It fell 
ti either as Senator nor as individual can || colonel, now ex-licutenant colonel, of mounted | consideration, +has rarely been delivered. It fe 
= ane. ill of man, without giving him the | rif Jot Charles Fré t : d d { | before the courtas pear!s before the swine !—it could 

; [speak ill of any » without giving him the | rifles, John Charles Frémont, was tried; and, as I | sa we See — 
- ies to know it—not in the spirit of bravado, to | shall often have occasion to refer to the court in, | NOt havg been considered by the reviewing power: 
“a provoke resentment, but from a sense of justice, || termsf censure, I wish it to be distinctly under- || [t ts no® taken up for consideration in a place seh we 
d and to enable him to make defence. In this sense || stood that I always except the president of the || Which it is to pass to the areopagus of the people, 
do- Tactnow. I shall impugn, and that severely, the || court, General Brooke; the members of the court, | 804 to the fasti of history. aati 
conduct of General Kearny, and have done all in || Colonel Taylor, Colonel Hunt, and Major Baker; | This large subject en eee ee 
ord my power to give him a chance for defending him- | that { also except from all censure the judge advo- | and { shall speak of each in its order. vezin with 
"1 self. I have moved for an open discussion upon I cate, Captain Lee, of the Ordnance; and that [never | C alifornia, though poemerey in the order of time - 
all his nomination. Failing in that, I gave written || except, on any occasion of reprobation, the mem- | the events in New eenin at us es 10 
! notice to his friend (Major Graham, of the Topo- || ber of the court, Major Graham, of the Topo- | transactions of that eee 7. pohecnes a me 
a graphical Engineers,) of what I was going to do, | graphical Engineers, whom, to discriminate from | Up each division in its ore “5 an . —— _— = 
the with leave to learn and to answer all that [ should || all other Major Grahams that are, were, or will | the conduct of General “Me Chri : her C a 
lo say. Upon his declining, I have but one course || be, and for a reason that will develop itself in the | turned back the pens ( "i Color TF re, are 
ne to follow, and that is, to be my own informant, || course of my speech, I shall individualize by the son) of Commodore Stockton and Colonel Frémont, 
Ss through the public press, to General Kearny, of all || name, style, and description of CoutaTerat Gra- | t© the time when he left Los Angeles, with the writ. 
“ that I say about him; and accordingly shall publish || nam | ten notice to Commodore Stockton that ** —— 
1a : e's | HAM. ¥ : Sse i : : i 
hat my speech, like any other speech delivered in Con- || The name of the Frémont trial may excite the | and ‘civil war”? were for the present prevenss D 
ov. gress, and pass it into the parliamentary history || idea of a personality—of an attack upon Kearny | This division ——- sree one ba . 
ne of the country. In doing this, I shall violate no || and the court by way of revenge; for Frémont is | 84 four days—trom Octo ne }, 1546, eal ahead 
a rule of the Senate, nor depart from that decorum | my son-in-law, and has been wronged. But who- || 17,1847; oe - ee 0 eran fie Ri 
in which is above rules. fam the senior Senator, || ever thinks that my speech is to go down to the | ——  Merés, ry ae le ae ‘the de C i. 
ute, elected for thirty years, and should setan example | level of personality and revenge, is mistaken. I | Grande s 3 a = — 4 oaks - ee eee 
= of order, not of disorder, in the body. I shall | esteem Frémont: I abhor his enemies: I will Freon sal a small part of the civil operations for 

f ublish nothing but that which I have a right to || remember his wrongs. But I shall not descend | C¥ents, and ¢ ar : 8, 
the publish under the rules of the Senate, and which || from the dignity of the occasion. The subject is | Which ie ecern et Oo eee ree 
ban honor requires me to publish. No rule forbids a | elevated, and shall maintain its elevation. It con- | ee “1 aun t ad peat ae er ’ 
_ member to tell what he himself says on a nomi- | cerns subjects of history—American history—and | COMModore Stockton a } y 4 y 
. i i : : : : | are on the stage: Frémont was then five hundre 
sin nation. The rule is for the benefit of others, and || will go into the record of history. Kearny, Stock- | ®" ; reer i 
and to save those from question who choose to give | ton Frémont, California, New Mexico, the Court- | miles off, struggling with a California battalion to 
” confidential information to the Senate. He may | Martial, and the orders which involved two com- | Penetrate an ee ane ee 
‘hy tell what he himself says, but cannot repeat a word || manders in *‘ collisions” and almost ‘civil war” on | eae to . on ae Sosiear thie aa 
and that is said by another. He may also use all his || the coast of the Pacific: all these are names and || $0" are the only two in scene Se ’ 

i 7 in i ce : : ‘ve | and, Kearny having had the advantage of the pub- 
and evidence and papers of every kind which are not || subjects for history; and it is my intention to give || at f i sical dedniailinn to: volaticin teste 
ond of a confidential nature; for reading them in closed |; each name the place in history which the evidence || ation ¢ ales : ‘od t ia due S Micaiisen shoe tale 
od, doors does not make confidential that which was || will assign to it. [ speak for history as well as | tas fae paablicaniag ee ede a ae happens 
rg public. I know the rules, and mean to observe || for justice—another reason why I should make || ; _ parce x ’ 

. t F 4 ; > , 118 part 
de, them. I love decorum, and mean to maintain it. || public what I say, and give to the impugned the ] - eee Seance a aenee = oftcial 
c. I attack no man in secret, and will make public '| means of defence. This benefit shall also be ex- || of the 4 tt Sei - of it ie ee oe ae 
ae what I say of General Kearny. || tended to the impugned members of the Frémont | rhea (, = a or i Carers 
» That officer is nominated for the brevet of major || court-martial. I shall move the Senate, at the || N@¥Y» for te k ak 
ply general, * for gallant conduct at San Pasqual,and | commencement of the next session, according to | That ee rv eee eve %. 
= for meritorious conduct in California and New || the precedent set by the British House of Com- | a ats nis inaie sublic b he ‘eaceusialdis 
act Mexico.” A brevet commission is a commission || mons in the case of Admiral Byng, to release the | : i, n “tay ergs e - by ie aetins 
pind of honor, and can only be given where the officer’s || president and members of the court, and the judge || + NOW read It, Y> whieh {t 
4 honor is clean and bright. It is a reward for deeds | advocate, from their oath of secrecy, that the || COPY» and pect pet ee aan this: aon 
we done, and can only be given for real deeds. The |) secrets of that “ prison-house”’—the court-martial || S@M€ Possess By wer 1 the disol 
ory brevet can neither go to a dishonored man, nor | tobm-—slay be brought to lirht | Frémont, being tried for mutiny and the disobe- 
ve bear a falsehood on its face. The brevet which || My sulyect is a large one, and covers much | Sue ee EES eres eee 

: cannot bear these tests cannot be conferred with | ound, in every sense of the word, extending from | authority - " a ee 
. i i | er 0 : : 8 Governor of California under him—in other words, 
be pears nor worn without arene. It cannot legally | the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, entering the field | that Stockton wae on trial in hie person; and de- 
- ¢ conferred atall. And under all these points of || of public history, embracing military and civil | , oe 

: , cm ; ; : > : . e papers which Stockton 
ot view, [ mean to show that this brevet nomination || operations, involving the adiinistration of public ae eee eS ee ie personally os 
he of General Kearny ought to be rejected; that the justice, the consideration of national, municipal, || \". . : ad tetsledll aff tala 
rds affair at San Pasqual was a disastrous defeat # marti l law, and th nduct of individuals in | trial before a naval court-martial, instea being 
nd throuch his ssleusatmemente that his conduct ha oahila aheta ae "A Pires of this large subject | vicariously tried before a military ones eo - 

— 3 . : ee tht Lone, ; ieutenant Colonel Prémont. In 
‘ Saat nint See emetnnates nk: in: California | any be caught from the sonaialing pamerapn of | edelnsiae - a demand, the President imme- 

; i p 9 ’ = i j . . . 
in a ere honor, settles upos || <* Frémont’s Lefaten., TRS RACE SOR Peete maren 1 diately ordered copies of all the requisite papers to 
in his name. ' | at the conclusion of the trial, and proper to be '| be furnished; and the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
~ ‘ ae all = ee of fair anes the pnanior read now as a general introduction to the sures, lt Sikeoans giving the fullest effect to that order, gave 
. urden of proof, rests upon the advocates of this |! at the commencement of my speech. This is the |, pda ; f 
- inati , : ae: '| leave to Frémont’s counsel, in company with a 
nomin . : ; | , 

et them ee een ae eh Pos | Paragraph: || clerk of the office, to examine all the papers on file 
on and good candies and to vindicate by sendr the “ I consider these difficulties in California to wooeumetr | in relation to the subject, and - ae — = 

. > ’ eae very near being a tragedy) of three errors: in the | 5 cordin il- 
~ right of General Kearny to be crowned with the oy orders near outfrom DiS place ; nezt, in the unjustifi- i] te Care es eee me oe pee eeonsid for 
c- honors and rewards of this brevet. The truth of || able pretensions of General Kearny ; thirdly, in the conduct | ’ a a ok tha Phebus, 
a the allegations is denied: they should adduce the || 0f the Government in sustaining these pretensions. And || Colonel Frémont, attended at the Navy Depat 
ch “8 . y . the fast of these errors I consider the greatestof the three. | ment, made the examinations, and received copies 
. Meas On o ey ong ae ete: noning for “ Certainly the difficulties in California ought Os in- | of many unpublished despatches; and among them 
e- as nothing the commendations of the Prest- || quired into; but how? Not by prosecuting the subordinate, || : : ¢ ite : 
m dent, and the report of the Secretary at War, founded || but the principals; not by prosecuting him who prevented, | the one in question. I will now = oe a 
-y on the reports of General K: himself. Th but him who would have made, civil war. Ifiswasacrime || “Six: As the guardian of the honor and services ] 

P eras a wervhowrwdy A ~ecceme ©Y || in me to accept the governorship from Commodore Stock- || navy, I take leave to send you the following narrative. This 
e pt go P | y, : 
8. are not founded upon the reports of General Scott or ton, it was a crime in him to have bestowed it; and, in either || ease requires no argument, nor will I make a single remark 
ir- General Taylor, but upon his own reports; and the event, crime or not, the Government which knew of his || in relation to the extraordinary conduct of General Kearny 
et truth of these is “one of the precise -points denied. | intention to appoint me, and did not forbid it, has lost the || or the indefensible language of his notes. ‘“ Demands, 
se I hold the negative: and it i P _ . * || right of prosecuting either of us. : || personal collision,” “ civil war,” and the bold assertion that 
to egative; and it is not regular togive neg- || My acts in California have all been with high motives, | the * country was not conquered until the 8th and 9th January, 


4 ative before affirmative proofs. But,disdaining the || and a desire for the public service. My scientific labors did 


i by the troops under his command,”’ speak for themselves. 
ings of a lawyer, and holding myself up to || something to open California to the knowledge of my coun- 


‘I only desire at this time that you will call the attention 
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of the Prevident to it, and ask that General Kearny may be 
recalled from the Territory, to preveut the evil consequences 
that may grow out of such a temper and such a head. 

“Last September [ ordered an express mail to be sent, in 
charge of Mr. Carson, from the + Ciudad de los Angeles’ to 
the city of Washington, to inform the President that the Ter- 
ritory of California had been conquered, and a civil govern- 
ment establiehed therein. Mr. Carson was met on his way, 
and only within four days’ travel of Santa Fé, by General 
Kearny, to whom he communicated the above mitelligence, 
and that Colonel Frémonut was to be the Governor. General 
Kearny sent back to Santa Fé a large part of the foree under 
his command, but came himeelt to the Territory with a de- 
tachment of dragoons. He would not permit Mr. Carson to 
proe ced with the express, but insisted that he should return with 
him to California. On the 3d of December I received a let- 
ter from General Kearny, by Mr. Edward Stokes, which 
[now enclose, marked No.1. L immediately despatched 
Captain Gillespie aud Mr. Stokes, with about thirty-nine 
mounted riflemen, to the *Hecdguerters of the A my of the 
West,’ with the letter marked No.2.) Mr. Stokes said that 
the General had informed him that be had about three bun- 
dred and fifty men with him. 

“On the night of the 6th Mr. Stokes returned to San 
Diego, and informed me that General Kearny had attempted 
to surprise the insurgents early that morning in their camp 
at San Vasqual; thata battle ensued, in which the General 
was worsted, but to what extent he could not accurately 
state, becanse he came off immediately after the firing 
erased, Without communicating with any one on the tield 
of baule; that the General had lost many killed and wound- 
ed, and one of his guns had been taken; that the insurgents 
were commanded by Andrus Pico, who had with him about 
one hundred men. 

“'The next day Mr. Goday came in express from the Gen- 
eral’s camp, and contirmed the sad intelligence ot his defeat, 
bringing the enclosed Jetter from Captain Turner, of the 
dragoons, marked No. 3. On Wednesday night, the Sth 
instant, Lieutenant Beale, of the navy, came in from the 
General’s camp, and stated that the toree under General 
Kearny’s command had attempted to surprise the insurgents 
on the morning of the 6th, at San Pasqual; that in the fight 


which ensued General Kearny had been pereatrep, with | 


the loss of eighteen or nineteen killed, and thirteen or four- 


teen wounded; that General Kearny and his whole force | 


were besieged on asmall hill of rocks, and so surrounded 
by the enemy that it was impossible fur them to escape unless 
immediate assistance was sent to them; that all their cattle 
had been taken away from them, and that tiey were obliged 
to eat their mules; that they were burning and destroying a 
uantity of valuable public property, teuts, saddles, and bri- 
les, and camp equipage of every description, as well as 
private stores and clothing. Lieutenant Gray was leaving 
San Diego with two hundred and fifteen men to go to the 
relief of General Kearny at the moment of the arrival of 
Mr. Beale. He succeeded in bringing the General and his 
troops safely into San Diego. A few days after the General's 
arrival in San Diego [ offered him the situation of com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces then preparing for a canpaign, 
and offered to go wt him as his aid de-camp. 
this proposition, but said he would go as mygaid-de-camp. 
«Soon after this, he handed to me his instructions trom 


He dectined | 


the War Department, which, having read, T returned to him | 


with the enclosed note, marked No. 4. 
this, the General, in a conversation with me, intimated, that 
under his instructions from the War Department, he was 
entitled to be the Governor of the Territory. I replied, that 
his instructions expressly said, that ‘should he conquer the 
country, be might establish a civil government therein ;’ that 
the country Aud been conquered and a civil government estub- 
lished before he left Santa Fé, of which he had been informed, 
as before stated, by Mr. Carson, when he was only four 
days’ travel from Santa Fé. [also said that his instructions 
from the War Department, under these circumstances, 
should, in my judgment, be considered obsolete and nuga- 


tory; that, as the thing ordered to be done had been accom. || 


plished already, there remained nothing to be done; that 
the civil government formed by me was, at the time we were 
talking about it, in actual operation throughout the Terri 

tory, with the exception of the * Ciudad de los Angeles? and 
€Sinta Barbara,’ where it had been temporarily interrupted 
by the insurgents ; besides which, I had informed the Gov- 
ernment that I would appoint Colonel Frémont Governor, 
and had pledged myself to Colonel Frémont to do so; that 
the thing was therefore before the Government, and leir ap- 
wroval or disapproval was probably on its way to me, and that, 
if he had not interfered with my express, it would probably 
have returned from Washington by the middle of January. 
I supposed from this conversation, in connection with the 


A short time after | 
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| munications, it is a crime. 


ernor of the Territory; and no one paid more respect or 

deference to me as such than General Kearny, and it never 
as more conspicuous than in the battles of the 8th and 9th 

January, as well as during our march into the city. 

* On the 16th of January, [ received the enclosed letter 
from General Kearny, marked No. 5, by the address of which | 
you will perceive that [ am sull considered by him acting 
Governor of the Territory at the very moment he arrogates 
to himself the supreme power by demanding of me to desist 
from the performance of my duties. [also send my reply, 
marked No. 6, and his rejoinder, marked No. 7, with a note 
subsequently received from him, marked No. &8.”’ 

This is the important despatch of Commodore 
Stockton, and which, if true, only in part, anni- 
hilates this pretension to the honors of a brevet, 
and would substitute the severest sentence of a 
court-martial in its place. Itis true! and that to 
an extent far beyond its letter! It is true, and sus- 
tainable; and I proceed to sustain it in all its ex- 
tent, and to add aggravations of the most serious 
character, of which Commodore Stockton wae then 
ignorant, and of which the knowledge and the 
proofs have since come to light. Ungentlemanly, 
unofficerlike, and criminal aggravations will be 
found to attend every point of the misconduct al- 
ledged by Commodore Stockton against General 
Kearny; and the despatch, strong as it appears, 
will be found to be a pale and subdued represent- 
ation of the truth. proceed to sustain it, and 
will take up its points each in their order. 

First. Turning back the express, Mr. Carson. 
The fact was admitted before the court-martial, 
(p. 42 of the printed trial,) and untrue reasons as- 
signed for it, asthat Mr. Carson was willing to turn 
back. This would have been no justification, if true. 
In private life, one gentleman cannot turn back 
the messenger of another; in military or state com- 
The turning back Mr. 
Carson comprehended in itself all these offences. 
He was the messenger of Stockton and Frémont, 
in their private and public capacity, carrying let- 
ters to their families, (from whom they had been 
long separated,) and despatches to the Government, 
to let it Know that California was conquered,a civil 
government established, and Frémont to be Gov- 
ernor on Stockton’s retiring to his ships. It was 
an offence, also, against Mr. Carson himself, who 
was within a few days’ travel of his wife and chil- 
dren, living above Santa Fé, and whom he had not 
seen for years, and to see whom on his way to 


| Washington was one of his inducements and re- 


wards for his toilsome and perilous crossing the 
continent in that season of war and danger. It 
was a further offence against Mr. Carson, in this. 
that General Kearny required him absolutely to 
return, and made him believe he had the right to 
do so, and so constrained him to go back against 
his will, All this Mr. Carson will swear, and 
Carson is the soul of truth and honor. These are 
the facts of the turning back of the messenger; they 


manly and unofficerlike conduct on the part of 


|General Kearny. But his misconduct does not 


stop there. Conscious of his improper behavior, 


|| he congealed it from Commodore Stockton in his 


letter of the 2d December, 1846, from Warner’s 
rancho, and even wrote in a way to make him be- 


| lieve Mr. Carson had gone on to Washington with 


offer of the General to accompany me as atd-de-cump, that || 


he would not &vain aspire to the chief command of the Ter- 
ritory until after the expected despatches had arrived from 
Washington. 

“The relations between General Kearny and myself re- 


mained in this condition until the morning of the 29th of 


December, when, after the troops had been paraded and 
Were ready te proceed on the march to ‘ Ciudad de los An- 
geles,’ General Kearny came to me and asked who was to 
command the troops. | said, that, as commander-in-chief, 
I would command in person. But, said he, [ mean, who is 
to command the troops under you? [said that I had ap- 
ported Lieutenant Rowan, the first lieutenant of the Cyane, 
to do so. The General observed that he thought be was 
entitled to that command. [replied that Mr. Rowan had 
been appointed merely to relieve me from the details of the 
march and camp, and that, if he (the General) was willing 


te perform that duty, t did not doubt that Lieutenant Rowan | 


would yield to him, and L would give him the appointment 
with pleasure. Lieutenant Rowan yielded, and | immedi- 


the despatches. This 1s the way he told it to Com- 
modore Stockton: * Your express, by Mr. Carson, 
was met on the Del Norte, and your mail must have 
reached Washington at least ten days since;”? a mode 
of speech which not only suppressed the truth, 
but suggested a falsehood, for the language natural- 


ly imported that Carson had gone on with the mail. 


ately summoned the officers around me, who were in readi- |! 
néss to mareh, and announced to them that General Kearny | 


would take Mr. Rowan’s situation, but that | would remain 


commander-in-chief. With this arrangement, we proceeded 


|| more. 
‘Norte, and your mail must have reached Washington at 


or our march, during which I ordered where the troops were | 


to march, the road they were to march, and when they were 
to encamp, and did all other things belonging or appertaining 
to the duties of the commander of the forces and the Govy- 


The letter containing this sentence is No. 1 of the 
vouchers appended by Commodore Stockton to 
his official despatch; and, as the point materially 
concerns the character of General Kearny, and the | 
whole letter will soon be wanted in another part of 
my speech, I here give it entire: 

“1 this afternoon reached here, (Warner’s rancho,) es- | 
corted by a party of the first dragoons. 1 caime by orders of | 
the President of the United States. We left Santa Fé on the 
25th of September, having taken possession of New Mexico, 
annexed it to the United States, established a civil govern- 
ment in that Territory, and secured order, peace, and quiet- 
ness there. Ifyou can send a party to open a communica- 


| 
| 
' 
constitute a grave offence, and amount to ungentle- 
| 





the state or Affairs in California, | wish you would do so, 
and as quickly as possible. The fear of this letter tailing 
into the hands of the Mexicans, prevents me from writing 
Your express by Mr. Carson was met on the Dei 


least ten days since.”” 
This is the letter, quoted now to show the gla- | 
ring instance of the suppressio veri and suggestio falsi 
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which it contains. There are other parts of it 
for which use and application will be fourd jn the 
course of the observations which I shall find oc. 
casion to make. A more serious task now presents 
itself—no less than charging General Kearny with 
false swearing before the court-martial in relation 
to the return of Mr. Carson from Washington With 
the answer of the Government to the despatches 
of Commodore Stockton, That answer was of 
immense moment to Stockton and Frémont, and 
the main object of sending on the despatches, 


| They had engaged in military operations withoy 


official notice of the war with Mexico. They had 
conquered the country, established a civil gover). 
ment, and incurred great expenses, which remained 


to be paid. The first earthly object with them wag 


| 





of Santa Fé and his family. 


to know whether their conduct would be approved 
their acts justified, and the expenses paid for which 
they had become responsible. «The conquest was 
completed in August; Carson was despatched jn 
September, selected for his energy, courage, and 
fidelity, pledged to have the answer of the Goy- 
ernment back in one hundred and twenty days, 
and equipped to enable him to accomplish his task, 
Fifty horses, sixteen men, letters of unlimited 
credit from Stockton and Frémont, to equip him for 
his return. He had the continent to cross, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, two-thirds of the dis. 
tance infested by hostile savages. He made the 
first stage, the hardest and most dangerous, from 
Los Angeles to Santa Fé, within time—a thousand 
miles of desert and danger, eating nothing but 
parched corn, in thirty days—without the loss of a 
man, but with the loss of thirty-four horses. He 
was in the valley of the Del Norte, in the midst of 
the settlements of New Mexico, within four days 
He felt triumphant 
in his undertaking, that the remainder of the dis- 
tance was easy, and that he should redeem his 
pledge, and be back to Stockton and Frémont 
within the limited time, bearing the answer from 
the Government which they so much desired. It 
was in reference to this expected return, and the 
vital importance of, receiving the answer of the 


Government to his despatches, that Commodore 


Stockton thus speaks in his letter of the 4th of 


_February, when giving the account of General 


Kearny’s first attempt to begin a quarrel with him 
for the governorship of California: 

‘“ Treplied to him,” §c.; “and that I had informed the Gov- 
ernment thut I should appoint Colonel F'rémont Governor, und 
hud pledged myself to Colonel F'rémont to do so; thiut the thing 
was therefore before the Government, and their approvul or 
disapproval was probihiy on its way to me, and that if he had 
not interfered with my express, it would probubly have returned 
from Wushington by the middie of January.”? 

This is the official statement of Commodore 
Stockton to the Government, equivalent, in point 
of credit—to say nothing of hisown character—to 
a deposition upon oath. Now, what says Kearny? 
for it so happens that he was interrogated on this 
point before the court-martial. At page 42 of the 
printed trial, we find this question and answer: 

“ Question. Did he [Mr. Carson] not alse tell you that he 
was to carry back déspatches from: Washington to Commo- 
dore Stockton and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? 

“ Answer. He did not. He told me that they had asked 
him to return, buthe had not consented to do so; and he has 
since told me that he would not have done so.” 

This is the answer; and it stands contradicted by 
the official despatch of Commodore Stockton—by 
all the circumstances, and the very nature and 
reason of the case. Upon that despatch, and upon 
these circumstances, and in view of the reason for 
sending Mr. Carson to Washington, the conclusion 
is irresistible, that General Kearny swore falsely 
before the court in the answer to the question 
which has been read.* 


* Mr. Carson has sinee arrived in Washington, and given 
me the following statement in relation to the turning back, 
the truth of which, as of everything else that he says, I un- 


derwiite: 
Statement of Mr. O. Carson. 
I met General Kearny, with his troops, on the 6th of De- 
cember, about miles below Santa Fé. I had heard 
before of their coming; and when I met them, the first thing 





| L told them was that they were “ too Jate?—that California 


tion with us,on the route to this place, and to intorm us of |) #3 conquered, and the United States flag raised in all parts 


| of the country. But General Kearny said he would go on; 


and said something about going to establish a civil govern- 


' ment. I told him a civil government was already estab- 


! 





lished, and Colonel Fréinunt appointed Governor, to com- 
mence 4s soon as he returned trom the*north, some time In 
that very month, (October.) General Kearny said that that 
was no difference ; that he was afriend of Colonel Frémont, 
and he would make him Governor himself. He — from 
the first to insist on my turning back to guide him into Cal- 
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— if a re r —— > : 
flow many misfortunes have resulted from turn- || of a hundred dragoons, took Governor Stockton’s express selfish, personal, and ignoble, and meriting dis- 


5 t |, fora guide, and went on, not to conquer, but to tnke posses- es : 
ing back that express! If Carson had not been | sion of a ‘conquest already made, and ta disposseas, nota || MSSIon from the American army. For what more 


turned back, he would have returned to Los Angeles || Mexican, butan American Governor. Thishas been already | teprehensible in a general than to turn his back 
by the 15th of January—the very day on which || shown, and thereby a point gained to be used in the defence. upon Old Mexico, where there was war, to go to 


the struggle of Kearny for yrrygre over Stock- || Sree cada. taxteeann eee an ee California, where there was none? What more 
ton was Verging to a crisis, and two days before l] che conquered country, nor to the presence of the American reprehensible than to carry troops a thousand 


Frémont became involved in their quarrel. He | Governor, whom he was going to displace, without the aid miles in one direction, when they were wanted a 

would have carried back the President’s approval | of that Governor; that, far from conquering the country, he | thousand miles in another? What more unworthy 
. 1 » . ip? "he ; y 

of al! Stockton’s proceedings. He would have || Was not even able to get to it! The questions already put | than the attempt to take from Stockton and Fré- 


° ‘6 : ae were intended to go to the establishment of that position, . 
carried back ‘¢ the definite orders of the Sth of and a few others intended to follow it were meant for the |} Mont the honors they had won? What more uan- 


November—the first that went from Washington |) same purpose. hecoming an officer and soldier than to return from 
to relieve the naval commander from the conquest ||“ Direct testimony, to be offered hereafter, was intended to || California to Missouri by a high northern route, 
and government of California, and directing them | complete that view of the case. The question kel and, ingtead of dashing down south to join Taylor and 
to relinquish the land command and the civil gov- || pata did nn see cee of his in hike prisoners without || Scott, as Frémont was prepared to do > What 
ernment to Kearny; and, in so doing, would have | effort to save them, would go to show his feeble condition; | more disgraceful in a general than to come home 
srevented all the disastrous consequences which || for certainly he would not have suffered that capture te have | to his family in time of war, when others were 


bee heen made in his view if he had heen able to prevent it. If, . “ % . 

ave Vr y¥d2 ; a Fagg , av ‘ . a , y 

lave resulted Br eee the =e ? || in addition to this, itshould be shown hy answers to suc- leaving their families to go to war? One good, at 

and his unjustifiab conduct, ard ali the unhappy || ceeding questions that one of these men was recovered the all events, resulted from this selfish obliquity of 

consequences which are yet to result to individual | same day by exchange; that General Kearny sent to San | or He left the fie'd open to the south for 

character from such blunders and conduct. 1) Ehage to Sprverney Exseion a aid, and ee itin a de- oniphan and his heroic Missourians! If he had 

ily. The nexi piece of misconduct in Gen tachment of above two hundred men, and never moved till | Leal in Mexi - 

Secondly. 2 ey 2 * || iteame; that he burnt and destroyed public stores; if this || TeMatned in New Mexico, the immortal expedition 

Kearny was, in not turning back his whole force || should be shown, the case of inability 19 get to San Diego | Of the ong THOUsAND—the glorious combats of the 

and proceeding to the scene of the military oper- || without the aid of the Governor he was going to displace, | Bracrro and SacrameNto—would never have been 

heard of! 


ations in Mexico, when he got the intelligence, and || will be so far made out as to require but little from other 
Thirdly. The action of San Pasqual, and its 


. : | sti y ke it complete. 
at { oment of his starting, that every ob- || *estmony to make 11 
that at we are a £ = "ee inc i < | ‘In fact, his turning back part of his troops, and proceed- : eae 
ject intended to effected by him in California || ing with a personal guard, was a declaration on his part that | Sequence, the siege of the hill of San Bernardo, 
was already accomplished. This information was |) he considered his orders superseded by events anknown to || constitute the third point of inquiry in this exam- 
given to him by Mr. Carson, and he acted upon it || the War Department at the time they were given, and no | ination into the claims of General Kearny for the 
so fur as to promulgate it in orders—to write it to | longer obligatory upon him. = ; | honors of a brevet. San Pasqual is named in that 
: 1 \ t fi hi i i} Tn no other way can he justify his march with an escort \ . r 
the Government—and to depart from his orders to || : oats Gnkawak te. tala 3 | brevet. It is to be the Buena Vista—the Chapulte- 
Calif ; H d |} only, when he had been ordered to take an army. . ? P 
carry an army to California. e turne back the || «The march with the escort was without warrant, as it | Pe¢—of that veracious record. Let us see how it 
main part of his troops—reduced himself to what | seems to me; and the same view of the case which induced | stands, first, in the reports of General Kearny; 
he called an ‘‘ an escort,’’ ** a guard” of one hun-— Gobevel Kearny to turn back part ~ hte wanes ae | secondly, in the inexorable vocabulary of facts. 
4 : : Al overnor Stockton’s express, should have induced him to || a ee “. . 
dred dragoons, to conduct him to California, Pro> |/ turn back the whole, hurry on the express to. Washington, || But there is a report of operations previous to this 
tected by the dragoons and guided by Carson. | and turn his own steps in the direction that Colonel Doni. | @ffair of San Pasqual, which, being perfectly char- 
This was a military crime, for which severe repre- | phan took soon after. If he had done so, his whole conduct | acteristic, and throwing light upon the manner of 
hension was due. An officer is not allowed to || would have rested on ene and the same reason—that of or- relating events, deserves to be first read. It is the 
, d : : d h j. | ders superseded by events. At present it rests upon differ- | = . X- yw 
waste time and men in going to do what has al- || Ce eacons; turning back his troops on one, namely, that | TePort of the march from Santa Fé to San Pasqual, 
ready been done. His orders are dead the instant || the country was conquered ; proceeding with an escort; | aNd brings down events to the Sth of December, 
he knows their object has been accomplished. || another, namely, that he wished to be Governor of Califor- | 1846. It is dated, rather ambitiously, “ Head- 
He cannot take his troops, or a part of them, for i nia, in a case not contemplated by his orders.” | quarters of the Army of the West,”’ San Diezo, De- 
his personal accommodation, to go a thousand || This makes out a case of military misconduct on || cember 12th, and was therefore written after the 
miles. He cannot carry off troops to a conquered || the part of Genegal Kearny for which he should || affairs of San Pasqual and the hill of San Ber- 
country while an unconquered one lies before him, || be placed before a court-martial, even if the act of | nardo, It is addressed to the Adjutant General at 
inviting his arms. All this was duly presented to || going on to do over again what was already ac- Washington city. I read extracts: 
the court-martial during the trial last winter, and complished had been in good faith, and with good 
an extract from what was then read to the court 
will now supply a part of my speech: 

“When General Kearny, at the outset of his march, met 
the express of Governor Stockton, and learnt that the coun- 
try Was conquered, a civil goverament established, a Gov- | 
ernorat the head of it, and despatches to that effect forwarded | 








. : ° 7 “ “ As T have previously informed you, Lieft Santa Fé, New 
intentions—a mere act of folly, untainted by sin- | Mexico, for this country, on the 25th of September, with 
ister or selfish designs. But such was not the case! | 350 of the first dragoons, under Major Sumner. We crossed 


. cc sno t of his obiect i is to the bank of the Del Norte at Albuquerque, (sixty-five 
The public + abe tga Age h peek in this miles,) continued down that bank ull the Sth of October, 


gratuitous ride to California. Selfish and personal || wien’ we met Mr. Kit Carson, with a party of sixteen men, 
objects wholly actuated him. He went on to Cal- | on his way to Washington city with a mail and papers—an 
ifornia for the ignoble purpose of taking the honors | ¢xpress from Commodore Stockion and Lieutenant Colonel 


‘ Frémont, reporting that the Californias were already in pos- 
of the conquest from those who had won them— | session of the Americans under their command; that the 


to decorate his name for a month with the title of | American flag was flying from every important position in 


| 

| 

| 

| ° } : . 

| Governor—and then return to St. Louis to spend || the Territory, and that the country was even free from Mex- 
ican control, the war ended, and peace and harmony e+tab- 


| 
| 





to the Metropolitan Government, he felt that his mission 
of conquest Was at an end, that his orders were superseded 
by events, and immediately acted upon that conviction. He 
turned back part of his force, reduced his troops te an eseort 











gy 


the remainder of the war in pea with his family. lished among the people. In consequence of this informa 

: ° ® z : B we, ronse 2 a 1 orma- 
These were his selfish and ignoble designs; and | tion, I directed that 200 dragoons ander Major Sumner should 
judicial testimony establishes the fact. The record | remain in New Mexico, and that the other one hundred, 


of the court-martial contains the evidence, too nu- | with two mountain howitzers, under Captain Moore, should 


i | oted. n his cross- || #®company me asa guard to Upper California. ° ° 
merous to be specifica ly + pea 1. oO whe as “ We crossed the Colarado about ten miles below the 


examination he admitted, that before leaving Santa || mouth of the Gila, and, marching near it about thirty miles 
Fé for the march on California, he gd applied to || further, wirned off and crossed the desert, a distance of 
the War Department for leave to return to Mis- — — _— — —_ ee : aaa 

: : : n the cember reached Warner’s rancho, (Aqua 
SOUT! BS OOR OS the conquest and pacification of || Caliente.) the frontier setdement in California, on the cone 
California was complete, the civil government es- leading to Sonora. On the 4th marched to Mrs. Stokes’s 
tablished, and-order restored. He might well ad- || rancho, (San Isabella,) and on the Sth was met by a small 


it i . i _ || party of volunteers under Captain Gillespie, sent out from 
nt mere —— " gee iia C iter Ban Diego by Commodore Stockton to give us what infor- 
bre shee Peano so ni Sel mation they possessed of the enemy, six or seven hundred 
nia he constantly spoke of the leave which he had | of whom are now said to be in arms and in the field through- 
asked, his expectation of obtaining itehis intention || out the Territory, determined upon opposing the Americans 
vi design to || atd resisting their authority in the country. Eneamped that 
night near another rancho (Santa Maria) of Mrs. Stokes’s, 

about forty miles from San Diego.” 


ifornia. I told him I could not turn back—that I had pledged 
inyself to Commodore Stockton and Colonel Frémout to take 
their despatches through to Washington city, and to return 
with them as far as New Mexico, where my family lived, 
and to carry them all the way back if I did not find some 
one at Santa Fé that { could trust as weilas [ could myself; 
that [ had promised them I would reach Washington in 
sixty days, and that they should have return despatches from 
the Governmentin one hundred and twenty days. I had per- 
formed so much of the journey in the appointed time, and, in 
doing so, had already worn out and killed thirty-four mules ; 
that Stockton and Frémont had given me letters of credit to 
persons on the way to furnish ime with all the animals I 
needed, and all supplies to make the trip to Washington 
and back in the one hundred and twenty days; and that I 
was pledged to them, and could not disappoint them; and, 
besides, that I was under more obligations to Colonel Fré. | 
Mout than to any other man alive. Geueral Kearny would | 
hot hear any such thing as my goingon. He told me he 
was a friend to Colonel Frémont and Colonei Benton, and 
all the family, and would send on the despatches by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, who had been with Colonel Frémont in his ex- 
ploring party, and was a good friend to him, and would take 
the despatch@s through and bring them back as quick as I 
could. When he could not persuade me to turn back, he then 
told me that he hada right to make me go with him, and 
insisted on his right; and { did not consent to turn back till 
he had made me betieve that he had 4 right to order me; and 
then, as Mr. Fitzpatrick was going on with the despatches, 
and General Kearny scemed to be such a good friend of the 
Colonel's, [ let him take me back ; and I guided him through, 
but with great hesitation, aad had prepared everything to 
escape in the night before they started, and made known my 
atention to —— Maxwell, who urged me not to do so. 

More than twenty times on the road,General Kearny told 
me about his being a friend of Colonel Bent »n and Colonel 
Frémont and all their family, and that he intended to make 
Colonel Frémont the Governor of California, and all this of 
his own accord, as we were travelling along or in camp, and 
Without my prning, him a word aboutit. I say more than 
twenty times, for { cannot remember how many times, it 
Was such @ common thing for him to talk about it. 

This statement | make at the request of Senator Benton, 
but had much rather be examined in a court of justice, tace 
to face with General Kearny, and there tell at once all that [ 
know about Gen. Kearny’s es and conduct in California. 


| 





to remain but four or six weeks, an 
return to Missouri, which in fact he soon did. 

The leave so impatiently expected arrived in_ 
February, carried out by Colonel Mason, and is 





Upon this extract I make some remarks, to illus- 
trate the truth of history, and to shed light upon 
the events of which we speak. ; 

1. As to the information obtained from Mr. Car- 
son, and the consequent turning back of Major 
Sumner and two hundred dragoons. Upon that 
statement of the facts alone, and without regard to 
selfish and sinister designs, General Kearny ought 
to be placed at the bar of a court-martial. He had 
positive information that everything he was directed 
mont leave to go to his regiment under General | to do in California was already done; and he acted 


on record at page 49 of the trial. e virtue of | 
r 

Scott, in violation of General Scott’s order and upon that information in the essential particular of 
' 


that leave, General Kearny departed from Cali- 
fornia, recently conquered; turned his back upon 
Mexico, where the war was raging; did not even 
come home the usual route by New Mexico, 
where the war had broken out afresh in conse-_ 
quence of his doings there; and taking an im- 
mense circuit by Fort Hall, in Oregon, and a body 
of Mormon troops for his escort, refusing Fré- 


turning back the body of his troops, and thus dis- 
abling himself from conquering the country, if it 
had not been already conquered. He went on 
with a personal escort only. Upon this view 
alone, without regard to his sinister designs, he 
should go before a military tribunal; add these 
designs, and he should be cashiered. 


his own, and bringing him home ona false pretext 
and a secret and wicked purpose; he, the said 
General Kearny, accomplished his purpose of go- 
ing home by California, and setting up a claim for 
honors which others had won. This is the estab- 
lished fact of the object of his expedition with the 
“guard” to California after meeting Carson—all 
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9, The month of the Gila and the desert. Here 
ig a sin of omission in the report, of double import 
in the view whieh f have to take of this * gallant 
and meritorious conduct’’ for which the honor of 
a brevet major generalship is proposed to be granted. 
It relates to the taking of horses and mules, say 
thirty at the mouth of the Gila, and seventy from 
an emigrating family in the further part of the 


desert. The taking was tortious, and gives to |, 


the owners just claim for compensation and dam- 
ages. American honor requives the transaction to 
be explored, and officers can be had as witnesses. 
Lieutenant Davidson and Mr. Carson can verify 
the facts in the case of the family left afoot in the 
highway on the road to Sonora, The omiasion to 
state the taking of these one hundred horses, and 
also the omission to state the obtaining of some 
twenty more obtained from Stokes and Warner, 
and also the omission to state the accession of some 
forty other horses and mules by the arrival of 
Captain Gillespie, becomes material in the report 
of the operations of the next day, in which * the 
tired mutes,”’ that had travelled one thousand and 
fifty miles,.are made responsible for slow move- 
ments. Where were the one hundred and ninety 
fresh horses and mul¢s? The omission to report 
these acquisitions of horses is a serious offence, 
especially when laying the blame of miscarriages 
on the tired mules. ‘The mode of taking the thirty 
horses at the mouth of the Gila, and the seventy 
from an emigrating family in the desert, leaving 
men, women, and children on foot, (the last espe- 
cially,) requires investigation. I do not charac- 
terize the transaction. If it had been done by a 
chief of the Bedouin Arabs in the deserts of Arabia, 
or by Colonel Dominguez in the highways of 
Mexico, I should know how to call it; being done 
by an American General, the deed must remain 
without a name until the law fixes it. 

3. On the meeting with Captain Gillespie. This 
is told in a way not to be tolerated either in mili- 
tary or civil correspondence. It is told ina way 
to conceal the truth, to lead to wrong inferences, 
and to deceive the Government. General Kearny 
says: ** On the Sth (December) Iwas met by a small 
* party of volunteers under Captain Gillespie, sent out 
* by Commodore Stockton to give me what information 
* they possessed of the enemy,’’&c. From this man- 


ner of stating the meeting, it would be inferred | 


that the party had been sent by Commodore Stock- 
ton of his own head, for the mere purpose of giving 
information of the enemy, and that General Kearn 

had not applied for it. The letter already na, 
sent in by Mr. Stokes, proves the contrary, and 


that it was upon Kearny’s written upplication, | 


forwarded by express, that the party was sent— 
the application being urgent—** as quickly as possi- 
ble.’ ‘This is the paragraph of the letter: * If 
* you can send a party to open a communication with 
* us, on the route to this place, and to inform me of the 
* state of affairs in California, I wish you would do so, 
‘and as quickly as possible.’ This was the appli- 
eation, and the prompt manner in which the re- 
quest was complied with was shown by the fact 
of the speedy arrival of Gillespie, (the distance near 
forty miles,) and was fully stated by Commodore 
Stockton in his evidence before the court-martial. 
At page 187, this testimony is found: 

“The letter was received late in the afternoon; T imme 
diately ordered Captain Gille=pie to mount all the volunteers 


for whom he had horses, and, with a field-piece, to proceed 
without delay te General Kearny’s camp. LU wrote a leuer 


in reply to General Kearny, which I present. It was then , 


read by the Judge Advocate, as follows: 
* HeapquvaRTers San Diego, 
“© December 3, 1846, half.past six o'clock, p. m. 
«Sir: Thave this moment received your note of yester- 


day, by Mr. Stokés, and have ordered Captain Gillespie, with | 
a detachment of mounted riflemen and a field-piece, to your | 


camp without delay. 

* Captain Gillespie is well informed in relation to the 
present state of things in California, and will give you all 
needful information. [ need not, therefore, detain him by 


saying anything on the subject. I will merely say that I | 
have this evening received information, by two-deserters || 
from the rebel camp, of the arrival of an additional force in | 
this neighborhood of one hundred men, which, in addition | 


to the force previously here, makes their number about one 
handred and fifty. 


“I send with Captain Gillespie, as a guide, one of the | 


deserters, that you may make inquiries of him, and, if you 
see fit, endeavor to surprise them. 
« Faithfully, your obedient servant, 
“R. F. STOCKTON, 
« Commander-in- Chief and Governor 
of the Territory of California. 
“To Brig. Gen. 8S. W. Kearny, U. S. drmy. 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 
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|} Com. Stockton resumed his testimony, as follows : 


companied by Acting Lieutenant Beale, of the navy, Passed 
Midshipman Duncan, some of the carbineers belonging to the 
Congress, Captain Gibson, of the battalion, with some of the 


| having been put into requisition for that purpose. Mr. 
| Stokes returned to General Kearny’s camp with Captain 
| Gillespie, and Lalso sent a Californian as a guide for General 
Kearny, that he might show the General where the enemy 
were encamped, if he felt disposed to make an attack.”’ 


I make ita point of duty to show this prompt 
movement on the part of Commodore Stockton to 
send aid to General Kearny, because the strikers 
employed in the United States to demolish the 
reputations of Stockton and Frémont, while three 
thousand miles distant on the shores of the Pacific, 
had filled the public papers with the calumnious 
assertion that Stockton not only refused the soli- 
cited aid, but sent back insulting and reproaclful 
replies ! 

4. Equally deceptive and unfaithful is the re- 
port of the amount of aid sent. He calls it ‘a 
small party of volunteers’’—the term “ volunteers”’ 
implying citizens who had volunteered for the oc- 
casion; and the word ‘* small”? implying an insig- 
nificant number. They were not such volunteers, 
but picked men of the trained California battalion, 
and picked artillerists from the ship, and not insig- 
nificant in number, for they amounted to forty per 


_ cent. of the whole of Kearny’s command. The | 


term small is relative; but an accession of forty per 
cent. of fresh troops and horses, on the eve of an 
action, is no small aid, whether it be an hundred 
men, or an hundred thousand that received it. In 
his official report General Kearny names no num- 
ber. On the trial of Frémont he gave it vaguely at 
twenty or thirty—a very loose guess under such 
circumstances. But, what is worse than all, he 
makes no mention of the superb brass 4-pounder 
and the ten picked artillerists which Stockton sent 
him, and of which he made no use, and omits all 
mention, It was a favorite gun—one of forty-five 
taken by Frémont under the Beagflag, and turned 
over to the United States, and the men who took 
them not yet paid. The men called her Frémont, 
on account of her beauty and the precision of her 


fire, which was that of a rifle ata short distance, | 


and good for a man in every cluster of three with- 
in five hundred yards. That superb gun was not 
mentioned by General Kearny, nor used by him 
in the action. 

I particularize these instances of negleci and 
omission on the part of General Kearny, to show 
the aid which he received from Commodore Stock- 
ton, because there was a purpose in it, as subse- 
quent events showed, and it was the commence- 


ment of a system cautiously begun, and gradually | 


develor ing, until it ended in the false and fraudu- 
lent pretensions to have been the commanéder-in- 
chief of Stockton’s own forces, and the design to 
make civil war upon him—a design frustrated by 
the honor and firmness of Frémont. 

I proceed 1i6w to read the bulletin of the ‘* bat- 
tle” of San Pasqual, and of its sequence, the siege 
of the hill of San Bernardo, directed to the Adju- 
tant General, and still ambitiously dated from the 
** Headquarters of the Army of the West,’’ San Diego, 
December 12, 1848: 


**Sir: In my communication to you of yesterday’s date, 
I brought the report of the movements of my guard up to the 
evening of ibe St! instant, in camp, near the rancho of Mrs. 
Stokes, (San Maria,) about forty miles from San Diego. Hav- 
ing learned from Captain Gillespie, of the volunteers, that 


there was an armed party of Californians, with a number of 


| extra horses, at San Pasqual, three leagues distant on a road 
_| leading to this place, L sent Lieutenant Hammond, Ist dra- 
| goons, with a few men, to make a reconnni-sance of them. 
He returned at two in the morning of the 6th instant, report- 
ing that he had found the party in the place mentioned, and 
that he had been seen though not pursued by them. I then 
determined that [would march tor and attack them by break 
| of day. Arrangements, accordingly, were made for the pur- 
pose. My aid-de-camp, Captain Johnston, Ist dragoons, was 
assigned to the command of the advanced guard of twelve 
| dragoons, nounted on the best horses we had; then followed 
above fifty dragoons under Captain Moore, mounted, with 
| but few exceptions, on the tired miles they had ridden from 
| Santa Fé, (New Mexice,) 1,050 miles; then about twenty 
volunteers of Captain Gibson’s company, under his com- 
mand, and that of Captain Gillespie ; then followed our two 
mountain howitzers, with dragoons to manage them, and 
under the command of Lieutenant Davidson, of the regi- 
ment; the remainder of the dragoons, volunteers, and citi- 
zens employed by the officers of the staff, &c., were placed 
under the command of Major Swords, (quartermaster,) with 
orders to follow on our trail with the baggage, and to see to 
{ its safety. As the day (December 6th) dawned, we ap- 
‘| proached the enemy at San Pasqual, who was already in the 


“ About 7 o'clock, Captain Gillespie Jeft San Diego, ac- | 


|| volunteers, amounting in all to about thirty-nine peronsand |) 
One field-piece—every horse capable ot use in the garrison | 


—— —_ ——— = 


saddle, when Captain Johnston made a furious charge upon 
them with his advaneed guard, aud was ina short piye iter 


supported by the dragoons; soon after whieh the enemy 


|| gave way, having kept up fron the begiuning a continned 


fire upon us. Upon the retreat of the enemy, Captain Moore 
Jed off rapidly in pursuit, accompanied by the dragoons 
mounted on horses, and was followed, though slowly, by 
| the others on their tired males, ‘The enemy, well-mounie, 
and among the best horsemen in the world, after retreating 
' about haif a mile, and seeing an interval between Captain 
Moore with his advance and the dragoons coming to his 
support, rallied with their whole force, charged with their 
lances, and, on account of their greatly superior nambers 
but few of us in front remained untouched. Por five yiy, 
utes they held the ground from us, when, our men eopiine 
up, we again drove them, and they fled from the field nos to 
return to it, which we occupied and encamped upon. 

« A most melancholy duty now remains for me: it is, tp 
report the death of my aid-de-camp, Captain Jolinston, wii 
was shot dead at the commencement of the action ; of Cap. 
tain Moore, who was lanced just previous to the final retreat 

| of tee enemy; and of Lieutenant Hammond, also Jancca 
and who survived but a few hours. We had also killed 
‘two sergeants, two corporals, and ten privates of the jst 
| dragoons ; one private of the volunteers, and one man en. 
gaged in the topographicaldepartment. Among thie wounded 
are myself, (in two places,) Lieutenant Warner, topographi- 
cal engineers, (in three places,) Captain Gille-pie and Cap 
tain Gibson, of the volunteers, (the former in three places, 
one sergeant, one bugier, abd nine privates of the drazoons ; 
| many of them receiving from two to ten lance wounds, nosy 
' of them when unhorsed, and incapable of resistanee. Our 
howitzers were not brought into the aetion, but, eoming to 
the front at the close of it, before they were trrned so as to 
admit of being fired upon the retreating enemy, the two 
mules before, one of them got alarmed, and freeing them- 
| selves from tseir drivers, ran off among the enemy, and was 
thus lost to us. The enemy proved to be a party of about 160 
, Californians, under Andres Pieo, brother of the late Goy- 
| ernor. The number of their dead and wounded must have 
been considerable, though [ have no means of ascertaining 
how many, as just previous to their final retreat they earried 
off all excepting six. The great numberof kitled and wound- 
ed proves that our officers and men have fully sustained the 
high character and reputation of our troops, and the victory 
thus gained over more than double our foree may assist in 
forming the wreath of our national glory. [have to return 
my thanks to many for their gallantry and good conduct on 
the field, and particularly to Captain Turner, Ist dragoons, 
(A. A. A. G.,) and to Lieutenant Emory. topographical en- 
| gineers, who were active in performance of their duties, and 
in conveying orders from me to the command. 

** On the morning of the 7th, having made ambulances for 
our wounded and interred the dead, we proeeeded on our 
march, when the enemy ghowed himself, occupy ing the hills 
in our front, which they Teftas we approached, till, reaching 
San Bernardo, a party of them took possession of a hill near 

to it, and maintained their position until attacked by our 
advance, who quickly drove them from it, killing and wound- 
ing five of their number, with no loss on our part. 
“On account of our wounded men, and upon the report of 
|, the surgeon that rest was necessary for them, we remained 
at this place till the morning of the Jith, when Lieutenant 
| Gray, of the navy, in command of a party of sailors and ma- 
| rines, sent out from San Diego by Commodore Stockton, 
joined us. We proceeded at ten a. m., the enemy no longer 
showing himself, and un the 12th (yesterday) we reached 
this place; and I have now to offer my thanks to Coummo- 
|, dore Stockton and all of his gallant conimand for the very 
| many kind attentions we have received and continue to 
receive from them.” 


} 
| 

1} 

| 

} 

1 

i 


| ‘This is the report of the affairs of San Pasqual 
\ and San Bernardo, for which the same honors are 
|| proposed to be conferred as were granted for Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Buena Vista, 
|, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, and Cha- 
|| pultepec! Even if all was true as wfitten, it would 
be no subject for rewards. But it is untrue, and 
| most disgracefully so for General Kearny. He 
| calls it a victory over a double force—a wreath of 
|| national glory. A disastrous defeat by about equal 
| numbers, and a siege by inferior numbers, and all 
| by the mismanagement of the General, would be 
|| the true report; and this I proceed to show. Evi- 
| dence now in this city, (Major Gillespie and Lieu- 
| tenant Godey, who were both in the action,) Mr. 
| Carson, who will be here in a few days, and offi- 
|| cers left behind in California, (Lieutenant David- 
| son, Dr. Griffin, and others,) can attest the truth 
\| of what I say, and confirm to the letter the official 
|| report of the sad defeat, as given by Commodore 
| Stockton. There are other officers who Could tes- 
| tify, but they are committed by publications made 
| upon the model of Kearny’s report. ; 
| Before I proceed to other proofs to contradict 
| the report of General Kearny, and to confirm that 
| of Commodore Stockton, I Lise to say that Gen- 
| eral Kearny has had a perfect opportunity, since 
| his return to the United States, to vindicate the 
| truth of his official report, if it was true; and that, 
| after going into the investigation, he utterly shrunk 
| from the test the instant a yjtal question was asked. 
| It was on that same Frémont trial. He was a wit- 
|| ness, and, on cross-examination, was interrogal 
as to the particulars of San Pasqual and San Ber- 
nardo. Six other officera were present who had 
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been in those affairs, and could sustain or contra- 
dict him. Major Gillespie, Lieutenant Godey, Mid- 
shipman Beale, Captain Turner, Major Swords, 
Captain Emory, were all present, and the oppor- 
tunity was perfect for a thorough investigation, || 
The nature of the defence required it; for it was || 
the right of Colonel Frémont to prove that General |, 
Kearny had never conquered California, and there- | 
fore had never acquired any right to govern it; 
that he was defeated on the road; and, in fact, so | 
far from conquering California, could never have | 
found the way there if he had not taken Carson to 
guide him, and never could have reached San Diego || 
or Los Angeles, except as a prisoner to Don An- || 
dres Pico, if Stockton had not sent out mea to 
release him from his siege on the hill and bring || 
him in. e 
All this was a natural and regular part of the | 
defence on the part of Colonel Frémont; and thre | 
interrogation of General Kearny, in his cross-ex- | 
amination, was commenced upon it. As long as 
he swore in the vein of his report, and was proving 
up “a victory which was to assist in forming arcreath | 
én our national glory,”’ he was allowed to go on: 
as soon as the first vital question was put, the | 
court was ordered to be cleared! the doors were 
closed! papers pro and con were read ! and, on the 
nextday, the court decided that the question should 
not be put! That question was this: * Did you | 
see Godey and his tee companions taken prisoners, || 
and did you make any efforts to relieve them?” | 
(Page 66 of the trial.) The question referred to 
the time when General Kearny was on the hill of |, 
cocks ina state of siege; and, if it had been an- | 
swered, the next question would have been, How | 
many men constituted the besieged? and how | 
many the besieging party? And the answers would 
have been, Seventy-eight of one, (for Godey, while 
a prisoner, twice counted the besiegers, and 78 
was the highest he could make them;) and, The 
Americans, under Kearny, after deducting thirty- 
six for killed and wounded, still amounted to one 
hundred and seventeen, with two pieces of can- | 
non. The third question would have been about 
burning the baggage; and the fourth as to the loss | 
of abeve one hundred head of cattle (every hoof) 
in the rapid movement for the hill. But no more || 
questions were allowed to be asked. The court, | 
according to its custom, one the testimony as || 
soon as it bore hard upon Kearny: he made no || 
application to have an opportunity to redeem his | 


plied; for nothing but total inability, resulting from 


ruinous defeat, or wretched cowardice, or total in- || 


difference to the fate of his men, could account for || What was the relative loss? Twenty-one were || 
killed or died of their wounds on the part of the || 


General Kearny’s inaction while seeing his men | 
captured—picked men whom he had sent out as | 
messengers to Stockton for a second relief—relief || 
after his defeat: nothing but one of these causes || 
could have prevented his going to their rescue; for | 
he did see them captured—did nothing to recover | 
them by arms—and recovered one by exchange | 
on the same day. General Kearny had an oppor- |. 
tunity to have investigated this humiliating fact || 


before the court. Colonel Frémont insisted upon || 
it. The court interposed to save him. He took | 


| 
i} 
| 


| 


more was ever allowed to be asked about San 


Now for other proofs to sustain Commodore 
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ing, without delay, a considerable force to meet us on the 
route to San Diego, via the Soledad and San Bernardo, or to 
fint us at this place; also, that you will send up carts or 
some Other means of transporting our wounded to San Diego. 
We ure without provisions, and in our present situation rar 
find it impracticuble to obtain cattle from the ranch in the 
vicinity. 

* General Kearny is among the wounded, but it is hoped 
not danzereusly. Captains Moore and Johnston, Ist dra- 
goous, killed; Captain Gillespie, badly, but not dangerously, 
wounded; Lieutenant Ilammond, Ist dragoons, dangerously 
wounded.” 


} 


This report is that of a defeat. There is no | 
wreath of national glory in this despatch, written 
on the spot, in view of 21 dead and dying, and 15 
wounded out of 80; and the survivors calling for | 
help, in order to enable themselves to get away! | 
Itis a call for succor, and an urgent one, and in- 
trusted to a daring man to carry—Godey—one of 
the few who could make good his way through all | 
the dangers, to Stockton, and who was actually 
captured on his return, with his two companions, | 
in sight of Kearny. It was an urgent appeal fora | 
foree—a considerable force—to meet him on the 
road, or to find himat that place—a confession that 
they might not be able to get from it. It was a 
report of destitution, and of helplessness !—with- 
out provisions, and impraticable to obtain cattle, | 
A more palpable report ef a disastrous defeat was 
never written! 

But let us take up the official report of General || 
Kearny, written at San Diego, near forty days | 
after the action, and when that General, warmed | 
into life by the hand that had saved him, began to | 
dream ef supplanting his benefactor as Governor 
of California. 

*He gives an account of his force in the action, | 
about ninety men, all mounted, and the two howit- || 
zers, the rest being left with the baggage, and calls | 
the enemy’s force greatly superior. The fact is, the | 
numbers engaged were about equal. But the true 
question is, what was the force at the command of 
each general at the time of the action? And here | 
all the advantages were on the side of General | 
Kearny. He had one hundred and fifty-three | 
men, (all told,) three pieces of artillery, and the | 
choice of attack. Pico had one hundred and four, 
no cannon, and was intended to be surprised. 
Each, after leaving a rear and baggage guard, had 
about the same number in action. Pico only ad- | 
mits eighty, which is the number stated in Cuap- | 
tain Johyston’s journal, two day’s before the ac- 


tion, as being in the neighborhood of San Pasqual, \) 
honor from the disgrace which the question im- | and seventy-eight was the highest that Godey could || 


count two days after, when he was a prisoner. | 


| The numbers engaged, then, were equal. Now, || 


Americans, and fifteen wounded; one cannon lost; 
the dead and wounded stripped of their arms, 


coats, caps, watches, &c. On the part of the Cali- || 


fornians, no dead, and but one wounded, found on | 
the field; one dead and eleven wounded the whole 


ascertained loss of the enemy. This is the subse- || 


quently ascertained truth. And this is the victory | 
for which the same honor is to be granted that was | 


ion of General Kearny—Mr. Benton, 


conferred on ‘Taylor for Palo Alto, where six thou- || 
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votion and heroic deaths. It ought to have been 
told how they died. The wretched falsehood, 
invented to hide the capture of the cannon, ought 
notto have been told. The mulesdid not get scared; 
they did not free themselves from their drivers; 
they did not run away with the gun. Major Gil- 
lespie and Lieut. Godey are now in the city, ready 
to swear the contrary; and Lieut. Carson will be 
here in a few days, ready to do the same. The fact 
is, the cannoniers were massacred; the drivers were 
massacred ; the Californians threw a lassoaround the 
neck of the lead-mule and galloped it off—many 
looking at it, and, among others, Gillespie from h's 
bloody bed on the ground, and Godey from a rock 
on which he stood, firing on the foe, and bringing 
one to the ground witha ballin hiship. Unhappy 
cannon, this, for General Kearny! The falsehood 
of the report is infamous, it is criminal; but it is 
innocency, the whiteness of wool, compared to 
the scarlet dye in relation to this same cannon 
which came out before the court-martial. But let 
us not anticipate events. The present question is 
the victory of San Pasqual, and the honors to 
which itis entitled. The report says, the great 


number of killed and wounded on our side proves 


that our men and officers have fully sustained the 
high character of our troops. Itdoesso. It proves 
that these brave men, like their countrymen in 
more fortunate fields, conquer or die at their posts, 
But it also proves something else: it proves that 
they had no chance !—that they were so unskill- 
fully fought as to be killed themselves, without 
hurting the enemy. When before was it ever 
heard of that thirty-six Americans were killed and 
wounded, without laying five or ten times their 
number at their feet? When before did any num- 
ber of Americans ever fight Mexicans and not leave 
twenty or fifty to one upon the ground? Never, 
never before. And the fact alone of thirtty-six— 
near one-half of the whole engaged, and that 
against about equal numbers—being thus killed 
and wounded, is proof at once, superseding all 
other proof, of the courageous devotion of the 
men and officers, and the senseless misconduct of 
their General. 

The report says that he encamped upon the 
ground, meaning he encamped as conquerer on the 
ground; when the fact is he camped in the rocies 
on the hill-side, where the enemy could not reach 
him, and whence they saw the enemy form across 
the road in their front, after stripping the unforta- 
nate dead and wounded. It tells nothing of send- 
ing Godey for assistance. 

Falsified as the whole report of the action at San 
Pasqual is, the report of its sequence, that of the 
march to the hill of San Bernardo, and the siege 


| of it, is still more untrue. It is a military chef- 


d@’euvre of a false report. It runs thus in the offi- 
cial despatch: 


‘On the morning of the 7th, having made ambulances for 
our wounded, and interred the dead, we proceeded on our 
march, when the enemy showed himeelf occupying the Aills 
in our front, which they left as we approached, until, reach- 
ing San Bernardo, a party of them took possession of a hill 
near to it, and maintained their position until attacked by 
our advance, killing and wounding five of their number, 


sand infantry, eight hundred cavalry, and seven |@With no Loss on our part.” 
shelter under their protection; and not a word || pieces of artillery, were “defeated by one-third of | 


their numbers, with the loss of four men killed and | 


General Kearny reports the number of the Cali- 


{| their nei 
Pasqual, or San Bernardo! | thirty-nine wounded. 


Stockton’s report of this disastrous defeat. [t will | 
be remembered that when his report was read he | 
said, Mr. Stokes (Kearny’s messenger to him) 
returned to San Diego the evening of the 6th—the | 
day of the action—reporting that Kearny was 
worsted, but bringing no details, as he left imme- 


diately upon the cessation of the firing, and with- 


} 
fornian dead and wounded at ‘ considerable,’’ but | 
| does not exactly know how many, ‘ as just previ- | 
| ous to their final retreat they carried off all excepling | 
siz.’’ He cannot find a man in the world to bear 

him out in this assertion, and proof is now in the 
| city to contradict it. As to the “ final retreat,’ it | 
| will soon be seen how that stood. It appears from | 





out communicating with any person. The Com- |! the report that the two howitzers were not brought | ! : 
modore also said in his report, that on the next || into the action; only got to the front near the close || hearing that, General Kearny quit the road in the 


day Lieutenant Godey also came in, bringing an 
official report of the action, and that he confirmed 
the sad news of the defeat. It was signed by 


of it—a bad time for cannon to get up. Then fol- | 


lows this statement, ‘ that the mules got alarmed, || 


| and, freeing themselves from their drivers, they 


Captain Turner, directed to Commodore Stockton, | ran off with one of the cannon, which was thus | 


dated at the camp near San Pasqual, December 6, 
1848, and was in these words: 


“fT have the honor to report to you, that at early dawn 
this morning General Kearny, with a detachment of United 
States dragoons, and Captain Gillespie’s company of mount- | 
ed riflemen, had an engagement with a very considerable 
Mexican force near this camp. 

“ We have about 18 killed, and 14 or 15 wounded ; several 
So severely thatit may be impracticable to move them for sev- 
eral days. I have to suggest to you the propriety of despatch- 





lost.” 
This is an untrue statement, and unjust as it is 


} 
| 


untrue, and most unpardonable in a general. The | 


| ‘This is the official report: the unofficial truth is, 
| that on the morning of the 7th, the enemy not being 
in sight, the dead being buried under a tree on the 
| left of the road, the ** Army of the West,” az General 
| Kearny calls it, left their camp among the rocks 
| on the right of the road, and proceeded down the 
| beautiful valley of the Rio San Bernardo, on their 
way to San Diego.. Advanced a short distance, 
| the scouts gave notice that (We enemy was drawn 
up in order of battle across the valley, a short dis- 
| tance ahead, at a place where the hills on each 
| side shut in close, and made a narrow place. On 


| valley, obliqaed to the right, and took a circuit 
along the foot hills of the ridge which bordered the 
valley, ofer very bad ground, in a direction to 
| leave San Bernardo far to the left. Don Andres 
| Pico, who had watched his movement, flanked 
| him by a march on the inner or valley side of 
' the same ridge, and waited for him at a spring 


cannoniers, who were killed at their guns; the || in a hollow of the ridge, about opposite to the hi 


drivers, who were struck from their mules with 


lances—one killed, the other severely wounded; | 
these men, thus nobly dying at their posts, three diately made for the 
thousand miles from home, deserved the honor of || doing the same, and a few getting on the hill, who 
a faithful commemoration of their courageous de- |! were diiven off by Carson and Beale, at the head of 


| of San Bernardo, and a mile or so from that hill. 
| Here General Kearny discovered him, and imnze- 
hill, the advance of the enemy 
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about a dozen men, and without the loss of a man | 
on either side. The only loss was that of the cattle, | 
about one hundred head, which had been gathered | 
up in the day’s march, and which Pico cut off, to 
the last hoof, in the race for the hill. This is the | 
truth, which can be proved upon the spot. 
Such was the march from San Pasqual to the | 
hill of San Bernardo: the sojourn upon the hill for 
four days, and unul relieved by Stockton, will be 
the subject of a separete examination. At present 
I wish te call the attention of the Senate to a cir- 
cumstance which would be amusing were it not | 
for the solemnity of the occasion and the manner 
in which it affects the truth of history. In the | 
journal of Lieutenant Colonel Emory, printed by 
order of Congress, page 108, there is a diagram of | 
this march from San Pasqual to the hill of San | 
Bernardo, and a very good representation it is of 
the country. The ground, the roads, the hills, 
the valleys, the litle river, the marches and posi- | 
tions of the two enemics, are all handsomely laid 
down; but by some strange vbliquity of mental | 
vision, a wrong name—a name the reverse of the 
true one—is given to every movement. Thus: | 
Pico’s advance from his third position—the defile 
in the valley where he waited for General Kearny 
—that advance along the inside range of hills to | 
flank Kearny, and cut him off when he left the 
ridge to regain the valley: this masterly advance, 
correctly laid down on the diagram, is called 
** Pico’s retreat in the direction 1.”  Kearny’s 
oblique movement to the right over the foot hiils 
of the ridge, bordering the valley, bearing off at an 
angle of forty-five degrees from San Bernardo, is 
called on the map, where it is well laid down, 
**American route to San Diego.”? Ptco’s pursuit of | 
Kearny, when he found he had quit the ridge and | 
turned into the valley, is also well shown by a | 
dotted line, and is styled ** Pico’s return.”’ ‘The 
place where the cattle were all cut off is marked by | 
a little oblong hollow square, and is nominated 
** Pico’s column attacking, (repulsed.)”? On the side 
of the hill of San Bernardo is written ‘* Fight for 
the hill’’—the informed mind naturally supposing 
a typographical blunder in the topographical dia- 
gram, and that it should have been written “ Flight 
for the hill.’ On the lett of the little river, and in | 
view of the hill on which Kearny was besieged, 
are three Jitle oblong hollow squares—the repre- 
sentation of troops in position, and an inscription 
attached thus: ‘* Pico’s position after his defeat on 
the hill.”” Strange defeat that, which enables the 
defeated to besiege his conquerors, to confine them 
on rocks, make them burn baggage, eat mules, 
turn loose horses, sigh for fresh water in view, see | 
their companions captured, and remain besieged 
until relieved! Strange defeat that, but not more | 
strange than all the nominations which the diagram 
presents! ‘here is one place, however, without | 
a name: it is the littl hill half-way between the | 
hill of San Bernardo and the little river San Ber- 
nardo, and near enough to it to command it. It 
would have had a name if a hero could have had 
his way. Carson applied to Kearny to permit 
him to take some riflemen and occupy it; and then 
the beautiful little gun Frémont plcaeee upon ft 
would command the river, and give them grass 
and water. Kearny refused, on the ground that | 


it would bring on a general engagement. | 
Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Seconp Day. | 
The four days’ sojourn upon the hill, and the | 

arrival of Lieutenant Gray and his command, are 


thus accounted for, | 


* On account of our wounded men, and upon the report | 
of the surgeon that rest was necessary for them, we remained 
at this place till the morning of the Lith, when Lieutenané | 
Gray, of the navy, in command of a party of sailors and ma- | 








Tines, sent out from Sau Diego by Commodore Stockton, || 


jomed us. We proceeded at ten a. m., the enemy no Jonger 
showing himself, and on the 12th (yestéfay) we reached | 
* thia-place, (San Diego ;) and I have now to offer my thanks | 
to Commodore Stockton and all of his gallant®ommand for | 
the many kind attentions we Lave received and continue to 
receive trom them.” | 
The condition of the wounded, and the surgeon’s 
report, are here given as the sole cause for this | 
four days’ abode on a hill of rocks, without a com- | 
fort, suffering for food, drinking foul water out of | 
a mud-hole, and not enough of that, and burning 
the baggage which seventy men and a beautiful | 
cannon had been left to protect a few days before. | 
The surgeon, Dr. Griffin, is not here to tellwhether | 
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he was complying with a request or an order when 
he made that report, or to explain why the wounded | 
were better able to move on the fourth day than | 
on the second; nor is it stated in the official re- 

port, as it should have been, to make the account | 
consistent, that the flight to the hill was for the rest | 
of the wounded. Iam notasurgeon; but I know 
enough of wounds to know that the fourth day is 
about the day of fever and of suppuration, and 
about the hardest for the sufferer to bear motion. 
But, leaving that otit, the facts are provable that 
the state of the wounded, thus given as the se 
reason for remaining on the hill, had nothing to 
do with that detention—no more than it had with 





hill ! and Pico kept him there until he was relieved ! 
and would have taken him prisoner had it not been 
for that relief. Kearny was afraid to quit the hill, 
evento go to the smaller one half-way to the river, 
which would have commanded fresh water and 
erass, and saved the hundred horses and mules | 
which were turned loose and left to go to the ene- 
my, because they had nothing to live upon on the 
hill of rocks. The excuse for the detention, in- 
vented to conceal the truth and to cover the defeat, 
is therefore false. Equally remote from trath is 


the flight to the hill. Pico ran Kearny upon : water. ‘Fland it to the gentleman,’’ was the 


the manner of relating the arrival of Lieutenant | 


Gray and his command. It is spoken of as being 
sent by Stockton: nota hint being given that Kearny 
had sent forit. It is spoken of as a mere incident, 
having no effect upon Kearny’s movement, who, 
marching at ten o’clock, was joined by this com- 
mand—not the slightest effect in raising the siege, 
dispersing Pico, and enabling Kearny to move! 
Even the number is notgiven; and, from the slight 
manner in which it was mentioned, no one would 
suppose that it was two hundred and fifteen strong, 
and came express to save Kearny, and upon his 
own repeated and earnest application. All this 
perversion of truth has a design—a fixed design— 
to conceal the defeat, and deceive the Government 
by keeping up the air and talk of a victor. This 
criminal design led him, besides other concealments 
and false suggestions, to the suppression of some 
most interesting scenes, and to the guilt of the 
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| volver, in addition to the sword, perfectly charged 
and capped, was stowed under his coat. Thus 
equipped, and well-mounted, he set out, Protected 
| by a flag, and followed by anxious eyes and pal- 
pitating hearts. The little river San Bernardo was 
crossed at a plunging gallop, without a drink 
though rabid for water both the horse and his 
rider, the rider having a policy which the horse 
could not comprehend. Approaching a picket. 
guard, a young alfarez (ensign) came out to inquire 
for what purpose. The mission was made known 
| for Beale spoke Spanish; and while a gervean, 


° eant 
| was sent to the General’s tent to inform him of the 


flag, a soldier was despatched to the river for 


Castilian command. Beale put the cup to his lips 
w@ them, in token of acknowledging a civility, 
and passed it back; as much as to say, we have 
water enough on that hill, The alfarez smiled: 
and, while waiting the arrival of Don Andres, a 
courteous dialogue went on. ‘* How do you like 
the country ?” inquired the alfarez. ‘* Delighted 
with it,” responded Beale. ‘* You occupy a good 
position to take a wide view.”” “ Very good: can 
see all round.’’ “I don’t think your horses find 
the grass refreshing on the hill.”’ “ Not very re- 
freshing, but strong.”” There was, in fact, no 
grass on the hill, nor any shrub but the one called 
| wire-wood, from the close approximation of its 
twigs to that attenuated preparation of iron which 
is used for making knitting-needles, card-teeth, 
| fishing-hooks, and such small notions; and upon 
| which wood, down to its roots, the famished horses 
| gleaned until compassionate humanity cut the 
| halters, and -permitted them to dash to the river 
| and its grassy banks, and become the steeds of the 
| foe. By this time three horsemen were seen riding 
up, as all Californians ride, at the rate the famous 
Gilpin rode when he made the last mile to Isling- 
| ton. Arriving within a certain distance, they 
| halted, as only Californians and Mamelukes can 
| halt: the horse, at a pall of the bridle and lever bit, 
thrown back uponghis haunches, fixed in his 
tracks, and motionless as the equestrian statue of 
| Peter the Great. One of the three advanced on 


blackest ingratitude. The four days’ siege of the | foot, unbuckling his sword and flinging it twenty 


hill was the period of interesting events, which it 
was the duty of the General to have told, and 
which he suppressed to keep up his assumed 
character of victor. First, there was the capture 
of the generous and daring Godey, with his two 
companions, in full view of Kearny’s camp, after 
his adventurous run to San Diego, forty miles, 
to get aid for Kearny, and rapid return with the 
tidings that it was coming—tidings which he could 
not deliver because he was captured in view of 
Kearny by his besiegers, This fact had to be 
suppressed, or the illusive cry of victory was at an 
end. It was suppressed—doubly suppressed— 
not noticed in the official report, and not confessed 
on interrogation before the court-martial. Then 
there was the chivalry of Don Andres Pico,worthy 
of Castilian blood, in his conduct to his enemies. 
He treated the captured men with the utmost 
kindness—Godey as a brother, because he knew 
his renown, and honored heroism in his person. 
He inquired for the killed, and especially for Gil- 
lespie, whom he personally knew, and whom he 
had reported among the dead. Godey told him 
that he was not dead, but badly lanced, and that his 


servant in San Diego had made up some supplies | 


for him, which he had brought—sugar, coffee, tea, 
fresh linen. Pico put the supplies under a flag, 
and sent them to Gillespie, with an invitation to 


come to his camp and receive better treatment | 
than he could get on the dry rocks of San Bernar- | 
do; which he did, and was treated like a brother, | 


returning when he pleased. The same flag car- 
ried a proposition to exchange prisoners, Kearny 
was alarmed at it, and saw nothing in it, or in the 
noble conduct to Gillespie, but a trick and a lure 


to perfidy. He was afraid to meet the flag. None 


of those for whom he reserved the honors of his 
report to the Government would venture to go. 
There was a lad present—one of those sent out by 
Stockton, a midshipman, the son of a widow in 


| sight of this Capitol, the grandson of Truxton, and 


no degenerate scion of that illustrious stock: his 


name, Beale. This lad volunteered to go and hear 


the propositions of exchange. Great was the 


alarm at his departure, and American was one of 
| the precautions for his safety. A six-barreled re- 


feet to the right. The alfarez had departed. See- 
ing the action of the gentleman, Beale did the same 
'—unbuckled his sword and flung it twenty feet to 
| his right. The swords were then forty feet apart. 
| But the revolver! there it stuck under the coat— 

unmistakable symptom of distrust or perfidy— 
| sign of intended or apprehended assassination, and 
outlawed by every code of honor from the field of 
| parley. A stolen sheep on his back would have 
\\ basis a jewelled star on his breast compared to the 
fixed fact of that assassin-revolver under his mid- 
'shipman’s coat. Confusion filled his bosom; and 
for a moment honor and shame contended for the 
| mastery. To try and hide it, or pull it out, ex- 
| pose it, and fling itaway, was the question; but 
| with the grandson of Truxton it was a brief ques- 
tion. High honor prevailed. The clean thing 
was done. Abstracted from its close concealment, 
the odious tool was bared to the light, and vehe- 
| mently dashed far away—the generous Califor- 
nian affecting not to have seen it. Then breathed 
| the boy * easier and deeper.” 

The business of the parley was soon arranged. 
Pico had three Americans, and Kearny had but 
one Californian, sole fruit of the * victory’’ of San 
Pasqual. Pico offered to exchange man for man. 
Having but one man, Beale was anxious to re- 
deem Godey, but would not name him, only de- 
stribed him. Pico smiled. ‘That is Godey,” 
said he. ‘* You can’t have him; but he will be 
treated well.’’ * Describe another.” Beale, sup- 
_ posing he was to be refused again, and 80 reduced 
to the one which he least wanted, described Bur- 
gess, a brave man, but the least intelligent of the 
three. Pico smiled again. ** You shall have him,’ 
was the ready reply. “Send our man, and he 
shall redeem Burgess.”” It was done, and the ex- 
change effected. 

True to his instinets, (to give dangers to others 
and honors to his own sequilos,) Kearny sent out 
Captain Emory to consummate the exchange; ent 
he, improving upon the act of his General, falsified 
history, in his journal, by omitting all mention of 
| Beale, and taking to himself the sole credit of the 

parley. He thus relates the transaction in his 
‘ journal, p. 110: 


! 
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~ « December 8. Inthe morning @ flag of truce was sent 
into our camp, informing ps that Andres Pico, the com- 
mander of the Mexican forces, had just captured forr Amer- 
jeans, and wished to exchange them for a like number of 
Californians. We had but one to exchange, and with this 
cllow I was sentto meet Andres Pico, whom I found to be 
4 gentlemanly looking and rather handsome man. The con- 
yersation was short; for I saw the man he wished to exchange 
was Burgess, one of those sent on the morning of the 6th to 
San Diexo; and we were very anxious to know the result 
of his mission. ‘Taking rather a contemptuous leave of his 
jate captors, he informed us of the safe arrival of himseif 
and Godey at San Diego. He also stated, that when'cap- | 
tured, his party, consisting of himself and two others, on 
their return from San Diego, had previously ‘ cachéd’ their 


jetter er a tree, which he pointed out to me; but, on | starves, no general has a larder. 


subsequent examination, we found the letters had been ab- 
stracted.”? 

So far the journal; and so far as honor is con- 
cerned, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Emory may 
wear what he has won by his account of himself 
in the transaction. [I let him alone. I performa 
cherished duty to a heroic boy by placing the truth 
where history will find it—in the parliamentary his- 
tory of the country; where the future veracious his- 
torian will look fer his materials. @#As for Brevet | 


Lieutenant Colonel Emory, if he feels the credit |; for himself. He did provide for himself; and how ? 
of his journal and the honor of an officer impugned, | By going to the smouldering fire where the bag- 
he has only to take the requisite steps for an inves- || gage had been burnt in the morning, and scraping 
tigation. The proofs are present. Major Gillespie, || from the ashes and embers the half-burnt a and 


also breveted, was there, and is here; others also. 


Of course, General Kearny, in his official report || filling his pockets with the unwonted food. Car- 
to the Government, makes no mention of this! son and the faithful Indian provided for them- | 


honorable conduct on the part of Beale and Pico. | 

The results of the astuteness of Pico, in giving | 
up the least intelligent of his prisoners, was soon | 
visible, and lamentably so, in the American camp. 


Burgess could tell nothing about the mission to || nearestcover. It was a perilous descent; for at the | 
Stockton—nothing about his response in answer to || approach of night it was the custom of Pico to 
Godey’s mission—nothing about help; for he was || draw a double chain of sentinels around the hill, 
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Nomination of 


but of everything; that he had nothing left for the 


guide and a hero. Then, said Beale, no other can | 


General Kearny then said Carson might go. Car- 
son has since told me that Beale volunteered first. 


les enfans perdus; los hijos perdidos—were soon made; 
and brief they were. A rifle each, a blanket, a 
revolver, a sharp knife, and no food; there was 
none inthecamp. Generel Kearney invited Beale 


of Antony and Cleopatra; for when the camp 





SENATE. 


General Kearny—Mr. ‘Benton. | 


- 


maftial, and showed how well he had fulfilled the 
duty of an American officer on receiving his coun- 
tryman’s call for help through Godey, At page 
188 of the trial, this testimony is found: 

“The next day, I think it was, Lieutenant Godey, with 
two other met, came in express from Genera! Kearny’s 
camp, and they brought this letter from Captain Turner to 
me. (The letter has been read.) 

“Mr. Stokes [had].informed me that the General had 
three hundred and fifty men. [So told to give an idea of 
to come and sup with him. It was not the supper | 8°™me strength.) Lieutenant Godey could not accurately in- 

' | form me in regard to the number of the force on either side; 
LT eupposed, however, from what Mr. Stokes had said, that 
the Californians were much more numerous than I had 
thought, and that I would be obliged to go with the whole 
force which I could spare from garrison to the relief of Gen- 
eral Kearny. 

“The necessary preparations were accordingly made as 
soon as possible; and the advance was ordered to be prepared 
to leave San Diego at seven o'clock in the evening, with two 
pieces of artillery—I think this was about the 9th of Decem- 
ber—with orders to march to the mission of San Diego, 
where LT intended the next day to join them with the rest of 
the force. About the time the advance was ready to start 
an Indian came in from General Kearny’s camp, who statec 
that he left there in company with Lieutenant Beale and 
Mr. Carson, and that they were coming in behind him. 
The intelligence brought by this Indian, as to General Kear- 
ny’s condition, was such that [ thought it was necessary to 
send to him immediate aid; and that they might get to him 
sooner than we conld have done in the manner I first pro- 
posed, as we had no animals to drag the artillery, | ordered 
the advance stopped; and having increased it to about two 
hundred and fifteen men, [ placed it under the command of 
my aid-de-camp, Lieutenant Gray, and ordered bim to take 
a field-piece with him, and to proceed immediately to retieve 
General Kearny. This was about ten o’clock at night, About 
this time, Mr. Beale came to San Diego, and he confirmed 
the worst accounts that I had heard in regard to the situation 
‘| of General Kearny. Mr. Gray was immediately hurried off; 

andas | was informed as to the number of Californians, f di- 
| rected Lieutenant Gray to march until daylight, and then con- 

ceal himself and his force from the enemy during the day, and 

march to General Kearny’s camp the night following; forbid- 


help me; and I will go with the Indian servant. 


The brief preparations for the forlorn hope— | 


It was meager 
enough. The Geferal asked Beale what provis- 
ions he had to travel on; the answer was, nothing. 
The General called his servant to inquire what his 
tent afforded; a handful of flour was the answer. 
The General ordered it to be baked into a loaf and 
given to Beale. When the loaf was brought, the 
servant said that was the last, not of bread only, | 


General’s breakfast. Beale directed the servant 
to carry back the loaf, saying he would provide 


grains of corn which the conflagration had spared, 


selves some mule-beef,. 

The darkness pf the night fell upon the camp, | 
and the moment arrived for descending from the 
hill and clearing the open valley, two miles to the 


only one of the escort for the personal safety of |; and to patrol the valley with mounted lancers—pre- | ding lim to engage the enemy, if he could avoid it, until after 


Godey, in his dangerous mission, traversing eighty |; cautions more caer? enforced since he learnt 
| from the captured men th 
Be on the alert, he said-to his men—Carson is 


miles (going and coming) of insurgent country, 
filled with a hostile population, and rode over by 
fleet cavalry, flushed with victory. The secret of 
the mission asking for aid was confined to Godey— 
not to be committed to others, for fear of multiply- 
ing the chances of its getting to the knowledge of 
the enemy. Burgess could tell nothing. Then it 
was that black despair fell upon the American camp. 
Without provisions, without power to move, be- 
sieged by conquerors, without the hope of relief— 
asurrender at discretion, or death in a vain effort 


to escape, were the only alternatives. In_ this || 


mournful dilemma, American spirit rose to the level 
of the occasion. Men and officers, one and all, the 
unhappy wounded with the rest, demanded to be 
led forth. Then the mournful preparations were 
made. All the baggage was burnt—everything 
that would encumber the march. The helpless 
part of the wounded were put on ambulances. At 
one o’clock the devoted column began to move— 
Pico, on the watch, observing the movement. In 
a moment his lancers were in the saddle, mounted 
on their fleet, docile, daring, and ‘‘educated ’’ horses, 
such as the Mameluke never rode. He was then 
in front, in the open and beautiful valley through 


| ish language—se escapard el lobo: the wolf will | Q oe OF Cor Saye ped 
| escape the hunters if you do not watch him close. || | conducted the General to my own quarters, an 
| The descent was perilous and painful, all done by 


reporting to General Kearny. On the 12th day of December, 
I think it was, [ had the great happiness of hearing that 
General Kearny and his whole force, with Lieutenant Gray, 
were in sight from our fort on the hill. [had no horse to 
there: and applvi K ’ d | ride, because [ bad sent them all with Captain Gillespie to 

5 _ applying to Kearny's command one_of | Gonural Kearny, but | walked out to meet him, and bid him 
the figurative expressions so common in the Span- || welcome. He and his officers and men were received, as I 
believe, with the greatest degree of cordiality and kindness. 


at Carson was on the hill. 


were provided for in the best possible way. At his own 
: ‘ request, other quarters were provided for him, for which 
crawling; for the upright figure of a man could not || purpose Lieutenant Minor, who was then acting as governor 


| be exhibited where the horizon was watched for | of the town, was turned out of his quartets.”” 


all that appeared above it, Shoes were pulled off The falsehoods published in the United States 
to avoid cracking a stick or making a sound, which by the strikers of Kearny to injure Commodore 
the ear of the listener pressed upon the ground | Stockton in relation to this relief, averred not to 
could catch, and the naked feet exposed to the have been sent, has rendered it proper to be full 
prickly pear. They passed between sentinels, | and particular in bringing out the truth. Besides 
waiting and watching their time to move an inch. | the newspapers containing these false publications, 
They heard them whisper, and smelt the smoke | a work of two volumes (impudently calling itself 
of the cigarito’ At one time Beale thought it was || ‘thistory,”” while only a prostitute libel, and affect- 
all over with them. Pressing Carson’s thigh to | ing to be made up from official despatches, some 
get his attention, and putting his mouth upon his || of which had not seen the light, especially that in 
ear, he whispered into it, ** We are gone; let us | relation to the ‘civil war”) had issued from the 
jump up, and fight itout.”» Carson said, ‘No, I | press even before Stockton had reached the United 
have been in worse places before, and Providence || States. It claims the paternity of Ex-Lieutenant 
saved me.” His religious reliance encouraged | Fayette Robinson, formerly an officer under Kear- 
the sinking hopes of Beale. The hill cleared, | ny, and still one of his obsequious followers. These 
two miles of prairie in the open valley, all covered |) yolumes contain, in their appendix, this nofice of 


which the road lay down the river to San Diego. | with prickly pears, remained to be crawled over, || the Kearny and Stockton difficulties in California, 


Suddenly the lancers defiled to the right—came || 





round into the rear of the hill—halted, and formed 
at six hundred yards distance: as much as to say, 


| where the mounted vidette, and the horizontal view | 


for no one could stand upright without detection || which has only to be read, after what has been 


: proved, to take its place among the most undaunted 
of the recumbent sentinel, observed every object || of livets: 


we open the road to you; take it. Then Kearny ,| that rose above the level plain. Clear of the val- | 
halted his column, and consulted his officers, and || ley and gaining the first woods, they traveled all | 
others—Carson knows who. The question was, to || night without shoes, having lost them in the dark. | 


«When General Kearny was on his march from Santa Fé, 
he met an officer and party on their way to the United States 
| with despatches from Commodore Stockton, who inform 


go ornot? The solution seemed to depend upon | 
the possibility of getting relief {gom Stockton: if 
there was a chance for that relief, Wait for it; if not, 
go forward. Stockton was thirty-five miles dis- 
tant, and nothing heard from him; for Burgess, as 
1 have said, could tell nothing. To send another 
express to Stockton seemed hopeless, the distance 


and dangers were so great. Besides, who would || was resumed, and within twelve miles of San | promptly compli 


venture to go, seeing the fate of Godey and know- 
ing the state of the country? \It was a moment to 
find a hero; and one presented himself. -It was the 
lad Beale. It was then one o’clock: the column 
fell back into camp: early dark was fixed for the 
departure of the daring messenger; and he was 
asked whom he would have for his companion. 
“Carson and my Indian servant,’’ was the reply. 
The General answered that he could not spare Car- 
son—that general who swore before the court-mar- 
tial that he had never seen the man before or since 


who brought him Frémont’s letter of the 17th of || Stockton’s relief in the act of setting out. But || Commodore Siockion, 
January—that man being Carson! He could not 
Spare him. He wanted a counsellor, as well as a 





; || hi the country was in a quiet state; which induced 
Rocks, stones, pebbles, prickly pears, there of | bias shat se one coe wart Of bie “ro He . 
exuberant growth, were theircarpet. Atdaylight || with only one hundred men in advance of the rest of his 
they took a gorge of a mountain, and laid by, for || troops. When within eight leagues 1 Diego, to _- 
movement by day was impossible to them; the | prise of all, they were surrounded by the enemy, from thr 


. | dred strong. 
whole country was on the alert, animated to the i ia coeael intrenched himself, and sent an express to 


highest by the success over Kearny, and all on the || Gommodore Stockton tee eedeane, who wae oo 
itl i iti i ve hundred sailora and marines; whic 
search for fugitives. At nightfall the expedition || with about fi Rynpeel oho e iecon cama 
messenger was despatched by the General on the third day, 
who informed the Commodore that the General Was sur- 
rounded by the enemy ; that his little army was in great dis- 
tress, and subsisting on their mules ; and that, if he did not 
receive immediate relief, the General would cut his way through 


Diego the three adventurers separated, each to | 
take his chance of getting in, and thus multiply | 
chances for getting relief to Kearny; for San Diego | 


also was surrounded and invested, and Stockton | The exemm, if it cost the lives of his whole party. ‘The Commo- 
had not a horse (having sent all to Kearny) to | gore San cand out a force of two hundred and fifty to three 
scour the country a furlong in front of his infantry I! hundred ; and as soon as they made their appearance, the 
pickets. The Indian got in first, Beale next, Car- | cowardly Culifornians fled. General Kearny then marched 


: . : | iego, joi odore Stockton, and planned 
son third, all in a state of utter exhaustion, and | ee ari oo pe lenthey, tek te J ororys 


Beale only getting into the town b the help of the |) tog angeles was a second time taken. 
men who carried him, and with injuries from || “The General showed his orders, instructions, and ap- 


i f) | pointme ili d civil Governor of California, to 
which he has not yet recovered. They found | pointment as military eae sr amtat ie ate 


proclamation as 


\) functions of the General, issued his own 


\\ mont Governor of the Territory. General Kearny informed 


here it is proper to let the Commodore speak for \ Governor, and after wardsappointed Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 


himself. He gave his evidence before the court- 


. 
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Commodore Stockton that he would temporarily submit fo 
his assumption of authority, as he did not uish, at this critical 
period, to create a cirtl war; and s00n alter took passage in 
the Cyane for Monterey, where he met Commodore Shu- 
brick, who supersedes Commodore Stockton as commander- 
in-chief of the naval forces.”’ 


This is the history of the ex-officer, Fayette Rob- | 


inson; and of such material is his two volumes 
composed. e 

This finishes the American account of the affairs 
of San Pasqual and the hill of San Bernardo. It 
gives the unfaithful account written by Kearny to 


his Government, and the true account given by | 
Stockton, and sustained and sustainable by the | 


most ample proofs. But I have another account 
of the same affairs still to produce—an original, 


official despateh from Governor Flores, at Los | 


Angeles, to the commandant, Don Jesus Pico, at 
San Luis Obispo, giving the official account of Don 
Andres Pico, who commanded in the affairs. 
This original was seized, with other papers of Don 
Jesus, (Hiay-soos,) when that chief of insurgents 
was captured in his house by Col. Frémont, at the 
end of that secret march of one hundred and fifty 
miles, (from Monterey to San Luis Obispo,) which, 


for secrecy, celerity, and success, has no parallel | 


in American history, and the details of which would 
be examined with interest by the ablest generals, 
and for the performance of which the men who did 
it are not yet paid. The despatch of Don Andres, 
a man of honor, is as fair as most military de- 
spatches, and, in the essential particulars of little 
loss to themselves, the capture of a cannon, and 
the siege on the hill, agrees entirely with the au- 
thentic American account. The despatch, dated 
from Los Angeles, December 7, 1846, says: 


* Poutrrican AND MILrraRY GOVERNMENT ) 
or THE DerarTrMeNtT OF CALIFORNIAS. § 

* At four o’clock this morning this Government received, 
with much satistaction, a despatch from the Commander of 
the Division of Operations above San Diego, the com- 
mandant of squadron, Don Andres Pico, relative to having 


had an action on yesterday, at five o’clock in the morning, | 


with a party of two hundred Americans, and two pieces of 
artillery, at the point called San Pasqual, he keeping the 
field with his forces, and in it more than thirty dead of the 
enemy, among them Captain Gillespie, with a piece of artil- 
lery and mules tuken, which was accomplished withont 


greater misfortune on our part than eleven wounded, though || 
none of them seriously. The action was decided 4 pura arma | 


bl inca, (with steel.) The enemy retired with only one piece 


of cannon, and eucamped on a small hill near the field of | 


battle, without water or other provision, where he was im- 


mediately besieged by Sefior Pico and secured against es- | 


cape, until the junction there of Captains Don Leonardo 
Cota and Don Nicolas Hermocillo, who have gone by another 
road with their forces, and who alone are awaited for an 
attack. Such favorable news you will have to publish with 
all possible solemnity in the district in your charge, com- 
mending these good citizens in the name of the Government 
ofthe Union. Constancy, and we shall be invincible. 

“God and liberty! 
“JOSE MA. FLORES. 

« Senor Military Commandant of San Luis Obispo, 
Don Jose pe Jesus Pico.” 
I quit this part of the exposure of General Kear- | 
ny’s official report with making a statement, for | 
the knowledge of which all thinking minds must | 
be prepared; for vices, like virtues, do not grow | 
singlé in the human bosom. A crop of each is | 
»roduced in the soil that produces one of either. | 
ngratitude crowns the vicious crop. So in this | 
ease. Neither Carson, Beale, nor Godey, after all 
their toils and dangers to save Kearny, is ever 
alluded to by him. 
their names. 
is prescribed for them. 


In old Rome, civic crowns 


adorned the brows of those who had saved the life | 


of a citizen. Throughout the world, civilized | 
and barbarian, grateful acknowledgments pursue | 
the benefactor who has saved another's life. Kear- 
ny and his sequitors are the exception; Carson, 


Beale, Godey, are the pregnant instances. The || 


naval comrades of Beale gave him a sword and 


epaulets; Carson and Godey have their sole reward ' 


in their bosom. 
Arrived at San Diego, a crushed and humbled 


general, Kearny was at first all deference and sub- || 


mission to Commodore Stockton. He would not 
even take the command of Stockton’s troops upon 
request. His aid-de-camp was all that he would | 
be. This was fully testified before the Frémont 
court-martial by Commodore Stockton. At page 
189 we read thus: 
** After General Kearny arrived, and in my quarters, and 
in presence of two of my military family, L offered to make | 
him commander-in-chief over all of us, and I offered to go | 
as his atd-de-camp. He said no; that the force Was mine, 
and that he would go as my aid-de-camp, or accompany me. 


Nomination of General Ke 


eee tenement SSIS 


Angeles, December 7, 1846 


Praise is reserved for others; silence | 
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! (“Commodore Stockton offered a certificate, signed by 
|| two (absent) naval officers, Parser Spieden and Surgeon 
Moseby, confirming the statement just made by him of this 
| conversation between himself and General Kearny. 
7; It was read to the court. Members of the court sug- 
}, gested that it was unnecessary to offer the paper; and Com- 
| modore Stockton resumed his testimony as follows :] 
“A few days after this, and when General Kearny had 
‘| removed to other quarters, I made a formal call upon him, 
with all the officers that could be spared from duty. During 
| that interview I wade the same offer to him, pretty mueh in 
'| the same language, and received pretty much the same an- 
| My motives for making this offer to General Kearny 
| were two; the first was, his high ebaracter as a soldier; 
the second was, that I desired that he should know that I 
was disposed, on his first arrival, to give all power into his 
hands, without making a question of rank at all.” 


This double refusal to take the command of the 


| swer. 


California for the governorship: that he did not go 
to conquer the country, but to clutch the honors 
which others had won. 

This humility did not last long; no longer than 
it required for the generous hospitality of the ben- 
efactor to warm the protected guest into life, 


Within a week after his installment in comfortable | 


quarters at San Diego, the secret purpose of his 
soul—the solitary motive of his ride to California 
| after meeting Carson—THE LONGING AND YEARNING 
FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP OF CaALIFoRNIA—began to 
manifest itself; but so equivocally at first as to be 
unintelligible to the **.4cting Governor;” and so 


gently afterwards as to admit of remedy on hear- | 


ing reason, and promptly acquiescing in the jus- 


pretension, Commodore Stockton, in his official 
despatch, already read, thus notices this sly and 
timid movement: 


* Soon after this he handed to me his instructions from the | 


War Department, which, having read, I returned to him with 
the enclosed note, marked No.4. A short time after this, 
the General, in a conversation with me, intimated, that 
under his justructions from the War Departiwent, he was 
entitied to be the Governor of the Territory. Lreplied that 
his instructions expressly said, that ‘should he conquer the 
country, he might establish a civil government therein 5’ 
that the country had been conquered and « civil government 
estublished before he left Santa Fé, of which he had been 
informed, as before stated, by Mr. Carson, when he was 
only four days’ travel from Santa Fé. [also said that his 
instructions from the War Department, under these circum- 
stances, should, in my judgment, be considered obsolete 
and nugatory; that, as the thing ordered to be done had 


been accomplished already, there remained nothing to be | 


done; that the civil government formed by me was, at the 
time we were talking about it, in actual operation thronghout 
the Territory, with the exception of the ‘Ciudad de los 
Angeles’ and ‘Santa Barbara,’ where it had been tempora- 


rily interrupted by the insurgents: besides which, I had | 


intormed the Government that I would appoint Colonel 
Frémont Governor, and had pledged myself to Colonel Fré- 
mont to do so; that the thing was therefore before the Gov- 
ernment, and their approca! or discpproval was probably on its 
wayto me; and thatit he had not interfered with my express, 
| it would probably have returned from Washington by the 
middie of January. I supposed from this conversation, in 
connection with the offer of the General to accompany me 
as uid de-camp, that he would not again aspire to the chief 
command of the Territory until after the expected de- 
spatches had arrived from Washington.”? 

| And again thus, in his testimony before the 
court-martial, page 188: 

« About the time, I think it was, when General Kearny 
was leaving my quarters, he handed me his instructions 
from the War Department; and, when I read them, | was 
simple enough to believe that he had handed them to me 
that I might be gratified by seeing how fully aud thoroughly 
| 1 had anticipated the wishes of the Government. When I 


No oficial report breathes | returned the papers to him, with a note of thanks for the 


opportunity to read them, I sent him copies of some of my 
own despatches to the Government, that he, as a friend, 


pation executed the orders of the Government. 

* After this, and whilst at San Diego, the General, ina 
conversation with me, introduced the subject of the govern- 
orship, and intimated that he thought he ought to be Gov- 
ernor, under his instructions. This, of course, amazed me, 
because I had more than once voluntarily ofiered to place 
him at the head of affairs in California, which offer he had 
as often refused. We argued the matter, however, he rely- 
| ing upon bis instructions from the War Department, to which 
I replied, in substance, as follows: Your instructions say, 
that ‘should you conquer the country, you will establish a 
civil government;’ that [ had conquered the country; that 
| Thad established a civil government therein, which govern- 
ment was in successful operation at that time througbout the 
Territory, except at Santa Barbara and the Ciudad de los 
Angeles, where it had been interrupted temporarily by the 
insurgents; that all the Government had ordered to be done 
| had already been accomplished ; that nothing remained to 
be done; that [ had informed the Government of these 
| things, and that I had stated to the Government that I in- 
tended to appoint Major Frémont Governor of the Territory, 
and Captain Gillespie Secretary thereof. This conversation 
passed off, however, without at all interrupting the kind 
feelings which bad commenced with our first acquaintance.” 


It was a clear case. The anawer was irrefraga- 
ble. It silenced the pretension. General ee 


This was done in seriousness and sincerity. | acquiesced in the justice of the refusal to acknow 





: . r | 
troops is proof positive that Kearny only went to 


tice of the answer which exposed the nullity of his | 


might participate in the pleasure L felt in having in antici- | 


edge him Governor; nor did he ever renew the 
|| clam on the ground of his instructions. The next 
| time the claim was set up it was upon a new 
| ground, unthought of unul afterwards, born of 
| unforeseen events, and the fruitful mother of al} 
'| the disastrous consequences which he now has to 
{| deplore. A brief detail is necessary to introduce 
| this new ground, which becomes cardinal from this 
, time forth. 

| Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Tunrep Day. 

| The march from San Diego to Los Ang@s, and 
_ the two actions on the way, and his report of these 
| affairs, are the next head of inquiry into General 
| Kearny’s meritorious conduct in California which 
requires to be examined. To understand this part 
of the subject, it must be remembered that Stock- 
ton and Frémont had conquered California in Jy! 

and August, 1846, taken possession of the capital 
Los Angles, left a garrison there, and other places 
in the south, and Stockton retarned to Monterey 
and Frémont to the Sacramento, near seven hundred 
miles from Los Angeles. In September an insur 
rection broke out at Los Angeles. Stockton re. 
turned in his ships to San Diego, one hundred and 
thirty-five miles south of Los Angeles; and Frémon 
/ was ordered to increase his battalion to five hun- 
| dred men, and to follow. He had embarked on 
the Pacific—the second time he had done it, and 
the first North American that had ever conducted 
_land troops upon that sea—and had been many 
days at sea upon five days’ rations, when a mer- 
_ chant vessel infermed him of the inutility of pro- 
_eeeding in that direction; that the Californians had 
| driven off all the horses and cattle from about San 
Diego; and that he could not mount or march his 
battalion if it was there. The information was 
| true,and he acted upon it—returned to Monterey, 
| mounted and supplied his battalion, and in the 
| beginning of December commenced his land march 
of four hundred miles to combine with Stoekton 
| in the southern military operations of which the 











suppression of the insurrection, and the reoccupa- 
tion of the capital, Los Angeles, was the object. 
/On the day of General Kearny’s action at San 
| Pasqual, Frémont was just commencing his march 
from Monterey; Stockton had sent Captain Hens- 
ley to peninsular California to obtain horses and 
cattle, none being procurable where he was; and, 
|| by the 25th of December, their plan was ripe for 
consummation, Hensley having returned by that 
day with three hundred head of cattle, one hundred 
| and forty horses; and Frémont having on that day 
|| crossed the Santa Barbara mountain in a terrific 
| storm from the Pacific ocean, in which he losta 
|| hundred horses, but made good the passage with 
1 six pieces of artillery, and all the supplies of an 
| army in the field, raised without a shilling, and for 
,| which nothing has yet been paid. He and Stock- 
| ton were then, on that day, ready to reap the fruits 
| of their toil and labor, and for the second time to 
| enter Los Angeles in triumph. 

|| General Kearny was then at San Diego, his re- 
i duced and shattered dragoon guard unhorsed, and 
| totally without the means of moving a furlong from 
|| the sentinels of San Diego. 

The first law of honor with military men is for 
no one, no superior, to take from another, to take 
from an inferior, the honor of terminating his own 
operations when verging to a successful conclusion. 
It will be seen how Kearny observed this law. 

On the 29th o@December Stockton moved. At 
the moment of departure General Kearny came to 
Commodore Stockton, and asked who was to com- 
mand the troops? The answer shall be given in 
the Commodore’s own words, as reported to the 
| Government in his despatch of the 4th of Febru- 
ary, and as sworn with more circumstantiality 
before the court-martial. The despatch says: 

“I said, that as commander-in-chief, I would command 
in person. But, said he, I mean, who is to command the 
troops under you? I said that I had appointed Lieutenant 
Rowan, the first lieutenant of the Cyane, to do so. The 
General observed, that he thought he was entitled to that 
command. I replied that Mr. Rowan had been inted 
merely to relieve me from the details of the march and camp; 
and that, if he (the General) was willing to perform that duty, 
1 did not doubt that Lieutenant Rowan would yield to him, 
and I would give him the a ntment with pleasure. Lieu- 
tenant Rowan yielded, and I immediately summoned the 
officers around me, who were in readiness to march, and an- 
nounced to them that General Kearny would take Mr. Row- 
an’s situation, but that I would remain commander-in-chief. 
With this arrangement, we proceeded on our march, during 
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tory, and no one paid more respect or deference to me as || 
oa than General Kearny, and it never was more conspic- || 
oaue than in the battles of the 8th and 9th of January, as well || 
as during our march into the city.” 

The testimony of the Commodore before the 
court-martial was the same, in more detail, and 
with references to sustain it. Now we will see in 
what manner General Kearny reports all this to_ 


the Government, and what claim to the honors of || 


a brevet will grow out of his conduct. His de- | 


the Adjutant General, is in these wouds: {| 


«Sir: Thave the honor to report, that at the request of | 
Commodore Stockton, (who, in September last, a-sumed | 
the title of Governor of California,) 1 consented to take com- | 
mand of an expedition to this place—the capital of the conn- 
try—and that on the 29th December, [lett San Diego with | 
aout five hundred nen, co ting of sixty dismounted dra- | 
goons, underCaptain Turne > ity California volunteers, and | 
the remainder of marines and sailors, with a battery of artil- | 
jery. Lieutenant Emory (topographical engineers) acted as 
assistant adjutant general. Commodore Stockton accompanied | 
us. We proceeded on our route without seeing the enemy 
ti] on the 8th instant, when they showed themselves in full | 
force of six hundred mounted men, with four pieces of ar. | 
tilery, under their Governor, Flores, occupying the heights 
in front of us, Which commanded the crossing of the river | 
San Gabriel, and they ready to oppose our further progress. | 
‘The necessary disposition of our troops was immediately | 
made, by covering our front with a strong party of skir- | 
mishers, placing Our Wagons and baggave train in rear of | 
them, and protectin the flanks and rear with the remainder 
of the command. We then proceeded, forded the river, car- | 


ried the heights, and drove the enemy from them, after an || 


| 
| 
action of about one anda half hours, during which they made 
a charge upon our left flank, which was repulsed; soon after | 
which, they retreated and left us in possession of the field, | 
on which we encamped that night. | 

“The wext day (the 9th instant) we proceeded on our | 
marcel at the usual hour, the enemy in front and on our flanks, | 


and when we reached the plains of the Mesa, their artillery || 


| 93-94 of the Frémont trial. 


again opened upon us, when their fire was returned by our | 
guns as we advanced; and after hovering around and near | 
us for about two hours, occasionally skirmishing with us | 
during that time, they concentrated their force and made an- 
other charge on our left flank, which was quickly repulsed ; 
shortly after which they retired, we continuing our march, | 
and in the afternoon encamped on the bank of the Mesa, three | 
miles below this city, which we entered the following morn- | 
ing, without further molestation. | 
“ Our losses in the action of the 8th and 9th instant were | 
small, being one private killed, and two officers (Lieutenant 
Rowan, of the navy, and Captain Gillespie, of the volunteers) 
and eleven privates wounded. The enemy, mounted on fine 
horses, and being the best riders in the world, carried off their | 
killed and wounded, and we know not the number of them, 
though it must have been considerable.” 
Both these reports cannot be true. They are | 
essentially and irreconcilably contradictory, and | 
that on the main point of the chief command, and | 
in all the circumstances which indicate that com- | 
mand. But this is not all. Captain eee the | 
adjutant general, and messenger of General Kear- 
ny, brought in his report; and all along his track, 
and as fast as he passed, the contents of the despatch 
transpired, went into the public press, and received 
essential additions on the Kearny side of the con- 
troversy; for, by this time, it had become a contro- 
versy who was the commanding general. General | 
Kearny was sworn before the court-martial, and | 


swore to the general fact, and to circumstances to 





sustain it, corresponding with what had leaked out || 


along the road, on the track of Captain Emory, all | 
going to maintain that he was, and that Commodore | 
Stockton was not, commander-in-chief upon that 


expedition, This is my statement, merely intro- || 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 
sien L ordered where the troops were to march, the road | determined upon the march from San Diego to Los Angeles, 
, oar were to march, and when they were to encamp, and || the corps being paraded for it on the 29th of December, he, 


did all other things belonging or appertaining to the duties || in the presence of several officers, among whom were my- 
of the commander of the forces and the Governor of the Ter- || self, Captain Turner, of the dragoons, and Lieutenant Minor, 


| communications to him as the governor or commander-in- 


spatch, dated January 12, 1847, and addressed to | 


— Sa e 
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Senate: 





“The judge advocate said it was not necessary to confirm 
his testimony in such way; that the letter was not evi- 
dence; that the court had objected to the introduction of 
correspondence, except between the parties— General Kear- 
ny and Commodore Stockton. The judge advocate, how- 
ever, had no doubt of the authenteny of the paper, and 
would read it to the court if Commodore Stockton desired. 

“Commodore Stockton said it would be a satisfaction to 
him to have it before the court, as Lieutenant Kowan was 
not here to give his evidence. 

* Objection being made in the court to reception of papers 
not evidence, the letter was returned to Commodore Stuck- 


of the navy, and others whose names I do not recollect, re- 
marked to them, “ Gentlemen, General Keurny has kindly 
consented to take commund of the troups on this expedition, 
You will, therefore, consider him us your communder. I will 
go along as governor and communder-in-chief in California.”’ 
Under Commodore Stockton’s directions every arrangement 
for that expedition was made. [had nothing whatever to 
do with it. We marched from San Diego to Los Angeles ; 


whilst on the march, and a few days before reaching Los ton. 
Angeles, a commission of two citizens, as TE believe, in be- “Commodore Stockton resumed his testimony, as fol 
half of Governor Flores, came to Commodore Stockton with || lows: 


“T directed my aid-de-camp and the commissary to make 
chief in California. Commodore Stockton replied to that |) a note of what [ said on the occasion. The pres ion made 
commission without consulting me. Onthe march, I at no | Upon my mind was, that General Keany had, tor the time 
time considered Osmmodore Stockton under my directions ; nor | being, laid aside lis commission of brigadier general, aud 
did I at any time consider myself under his. His assimilated | had volunteered toserve under my command, and to porform 
rank to officers of the army at that time was, and now is, || the duties which had been assigned to Lieutenant Rowan as 
and will for upwards of a year remain, with that of colonel. | commander of the troops, When the torce Was pacaded, the 
Although I did not consider myself at any time, or under ;) dragoons were among the troops. With these nopres-ions 
any circumstances, under the orders of Commodore Stock- || and views, and con-idering that L, and Lalone, was respon- 
ton, yet, as so large a perten of my commaud was of sailors | sible for the result of the expedition, we Commence d our 
and marines, I feltit my duty on all important subjects to | march for the City of the Angels, during whiell mach | per- ' 
consult his wishes, and,so fae as [consistently could do so, || formed all the duties which LE suppo-d devolved upon the 
to comply with them. He was considered hy me as the com- || commander-in-chicf of the forees, aud, as T suppo ed, with 
mander-in-chief in California, until he had, of his own ac- || the hearty acquiescence of General Kearny. Genera K arny 
cord, on the 29th of December, turned over a portion of that | had repeatedly said he would aid ine: LT teit gratetur w Geo- 


| command to me, I believe the authority under which Com- || eral Kearny and the officers with him, aud endeavored to . 


| California before the court adjourned, though not 


| make to commence our march for the Ciudad de tos An- 





ductory to the evidence, and to stand for nothing | 


until sustained by the evidence. We will now 
produce the sworn statement of General Kearny. 
At pages 116 and 117 of the Frémont trial, this ques- 
tion and this answer occur: 

“* General Kearny, a witness.—Cross-examination continued. 


“ Question by a member. Was Commodore Stockton re- 
garded by you as governor and commander-in-chief of the 
land and naval forces in California, on the march from San 
Diego to Los Angeles, or at any other time after you first 
communicated with him in California; and if so, to what 
extent, and under what orders or authority, did you so regard 
or recognize him; and under what orders or authority did 
Commodore Stockton assume, or attempt to exercise, the 
functions of governor and commander-in-chief in Califor- 
nia; and did the exercise of these functions by Commodore 
Stockton, or any orders to or from him, interdict your mili- 
tary authority over the troups in the department, to the com- 
mand of which you had been assigned; if so, please state 
how far, and aaa ? 

“Answer. I found Commodore Stockton, on my arrival 
at San Diego, on the 12th of December, 1846, in command 
of the Pacific squadron, having several ships in the harbor 
at that place, either two or three; most of his sailors were 
= ee He — mp ete the title of Governor of Califor- 
tia in mont ugust previous; all at San Diego ad- 
dressed him as Governor; I did the same. After he had 





more Stockton exercised the functions of governor was || manifest itin all that Edit in relation to them. | endeav- 
claimed by him as the right of conquest, as. he considered || ored to treat him with the greatest possible consideration 
it, of California, in the month of August.”’ || and respect. Idid not proclaim through the camp that 
|} cammanded General Kearny ; Ldid nots: ud my aid-de- camp 
| to General Kearny to say to him that Lorder d him to do 

this, and that | ordered him to do that; but L-ent all my 
| messages to him in the most respectial and considerate mane 
| ner. Besides being prompted to this course by my own leek 
| ings of respect for General Kearny, | did not think of at all 
| necessary to send to him anything more than the expression 

of ny wishes. A few days after we commenced the mareh, 

[ went in advance when the troops arrived at San Berwurdo 5 
| Emade my headquarters a nile and a halt or twe noles in 
| advance of the camp, and Tsentto General Kearny to send me 
| the marines and a piece of artillery, which Was hnnedintety 

done. [was in the habit of sending my aid de-camp ty Gen- 

eral Kearny to infoan bin what time FP wished to move in 


Thus: 
2 fi | the moruing,and [ always decided upon the route we should 
“ There never was a question of rank, that am aware of, || take, and where we should camp. 


between General Kearny and myself, until after our arrival || 6 When we were approaching a rancho of 8 for Jnon 
at Ciudad de los Angeles. About the time, IT think it was, || Avila, [ went in advance some distance to look out for the 
when General Kearny was leaving my quarters, he handed || ground to camp; whilst | was on the hill near this raccho, 
me his instructions from the War Department; and when I || Captain Emory, General Kearny’s aid-de camp, and Captain 
read them, I was simple enough to believe that he had || Gillespie, of the California battalion, rode up. Captain Ene 
handed them to me that I might be gratified by seeing how || ory said he thought that was a good place tg encamp. [> aid 
fully and thoroughly [ had anticipated the wishes of the || yes, When the troops came up, | ob-erved the camp was 
Government. When I returned the papers to him, with a || being made below the hill, and sent tor Captain Em ry; t 
note of thanks for the opportunity to read them, I sent him || asked him by whore order the camp was making down he- 
copies of some of my own despatches to the Government, || jow the hill? He said by order of Generat Kearny. | told 
that he, as a friend, might participate in the pleasure | felt || him to go to General Kearny and tell him that it was my 
of having in anticipation executed the orders of the Gov- || order that the camp should be immediately move d on top of 
ernment. , | the hill; Captain Emory immediately said that it was not the 

“ T now set t work to make the best preparations I could || General’s fault; that he had not informed the General that I 
|| wished the camp upon the hill. I then told him to go to the 
| General and say to him, that | wished the camp made on the 
| hill; which I presume he did, as the camp was soon a‘ter 
made upon the hill. During our march, and on our approach- 
|| ing the river San Gabriel, and alter the enemy had com- 
‘| menaced firing, I observed the guns being untinbered; | was 
told that it was done by th. order ot General Kearny, to re- 
turn the fire of the enemy. [ ordered the guns limbered up 
and the forces to cross the river before a shot was fired, i 
proceeded with the two 9 pounders, and crossed Oe river, 


The report of Commodore Stockton has been 
given: it contradicts the report of General Kearny 
onthe cardinal point of thecommand in chief, and on 
all the points subordinate and incidental to that main 
one.. I will now read the sworn testimony of Com- 
modore Stockton, before the court-martial, on the 
same points; for, fortunately, he arrived here from 


before Kearny had been examined. His teasti- 
mony, on these points, is at page 189-90-91-92- 


geles. During this time, an expedition that we had sent 
south for horses returned, and brought with them a number 
of horses and cattle. Captain Turner was allowed to take | 
his pick of the horses for the dragoons; after he had done 
so, he wrote to me this note :”? 
Read by the Judge Advocate, as follows: 
‘San Dieco, December 23, 1846. 
*Commopore: In compliance with your verbal instruc. | 
tions to examine and report upon the condition of the public | . : 4 
horses turned over to me, for the use of *C’ company, Ist || With troops following on. As soon as we got across with the 
dragoons, I have the honor to state, that, in my opinion, || 9-pounders, they were put in battery, and we commenced 
not one of the horses referred to is fit for dragoon servier, || firing. After the troops got across the river, they began to 
being too poor and weak for any such purpose ; also, that | form in squares. At this time I observ d that the enemy 
the company of dragoons under my command can do much || Ws about to charge our left flank. J ordered the men ot the 
better service on foot than if mounted on those horses. || left flank to be kept in line, that we might have a more ex- : 
“T am, sir, With high respect, your obedient servant, || tended fire. At this time I observed that the men of the 
“H. 8. TURNER, right flank had been formed into a square, and General 
“Captain 1st Dragoons, commanding company C. Kearny at their head. [sent my aid-de-camp, Mr. Gray, to 
“Com. R. F. Stocxron, U.S. Nury, commanding.”’ ||'General Kearny, with instructions to move the +quare aud 
— : || the two pieces of artillery immediately up the hill. In the 
Commodore Stockton resumed his testimony, as follows: {| mean time, the enemy made the charge on the left flank, but 
‘‘ By this note you will perceive that the dragoons were || were received with such a shower of lead that tvy drew off. 
placed under my command; a mounted howitzer, also, || We then charged up the hill with the two 9- pounders. I 
which was brought by the General, was handed overtome. || ordered the troops all to lay down, and ran the two 9 pound- 
“Tecontinued our preparations for the march, under the |! ers in advance, and the batile was continued between the 
impression that General Kearny was going with me as my || artillery. 
aid de-camp, of his own choice; that he preferred that sit- | +‘ On the morning of the day we left our camp to march 
uation rather than one of greater responsibility. | was con- | into the city, General Kearny came to me, bringing with him Fi 
firmed in this belief by a note which I received from General || Mr, Southwick, who was acting as engineer, and inquired f 
Kearny, in answer to one written by me to him, both of || by what road I proposed to march into the city. He asked 
which, I believe, are now on the record of the court, in || Mr. Southwick to mark the different roads which led into the 
which he again repeats that he will accompary me, and || city upon the sand. He did so, and I selected the broadest 
give me the aid of his head and his hand. It seemed, how- | and plainest road, that led direetly into the main street; and 
ever, that [ was either mistaken in my views, or that Gen- || when we marched into the city, | led the way, at the head of 


eral Kearny suddenly altered his mind: because, on the || the advanced guard. a 
morning of the day in which we left San Diego, and after “ After having directed the troops to be formed in the uy 
the forees had been paraded preparatory to march, and I || square, { took the marine guard and two pieces of artillery ae: 


was about mounting my horse, General Kearny caine to me 


for the purpose of securing possexsion of the height that over- 
and inquired who was to command the troops? I said to 


looked the town. On my arrival there, however, I found the 


| 

him, that Lieutenant Rowan, Ist lieutenant of the Cyane riflemen, belonging to the battalion, in possession. On my 3 
would command the troops. He gave me to understand || return, 1 gave the orders where the different officers and ; 
that he would like to command the troops, and, after some || troops were to be quartered, and ordered the same flag to be : 
further conversation on the subject, I agreed to appoint him hoisted on the Government house which was hauied dowa “st 
to the command. I immediately sent for Lieutenant Rowan, || when Captain Gillespie left there, in September, under an e 
and assembied the officera that were near at hand, and honorable capitulation made with the insurgenta. - 
stated to them that General Kearny had volunteered to take “A few days after our arrival, I received a letter from 
command of the troops; that I had appointed him to the || General Kearny, which, I believe, is on the records of this , 
command of the troopa, but that I retained my own position || court now, volunteering to take a portion of the force to go } 
as commander in-chief. out and meet Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, who, we had 

«The Commodore here offered a letter from Lieutenant heard, wae in the neighborhood. This letter was a idressed 
Rowan in regard to this conversation and the appointment || to me as Governor of the Territory, and commanding the 3 
of General Kearny to the command of the troops. United States forces. - 
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« Witness said te the judge advocate, ‘ Will you be kind | 
enough to look at the better?’ e | 

“The judge advocate referred to the record, and found in | 
the proceedings of November 16th the letter referred to by 
the witess, addressed to Commodore Siockton, Governor 
of California, and commanding United States forces, 

“ This letter was addressed to me as Gevernor of the Ter- 
rilory, and commanding the United States forces. 


[THE LETTER. ] 


“ Heapquarrers, Anmy or THe West, 
Ciudud de los Angeles, U. C., Jun. 13, 1847. 
“Sin: T fear the armistice which | this morning saw, 
signed by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and sent to me by 
you, that our countrymen under Colmel Frémont are en- 
trely ignorant of our being here, that they are embarrassed 
ju their movement; aud | further fear, that unless some- 
thing is done at once to inform them of the true state of affairs 
here, Kiey may capitulate and retire to the upper country. 
“To avoid so serious an evil, advise and offer to take | 
one-halfof this command (from two hundred and fi'ty to 
three hundred men) and march at once tw form a junction 
with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“8. W. KEARNY, Brig. 
“Commodore R. F. S rockon, 
Governor of Culifornia, commanding U. S. forces.”? 


This finishes the testimony of Commodore Stock- 
ton on the point of the chief command in the ex- 
pedition from San Diego to Los An-eles; and it 
makes up an issue between him and General Kear- 
ny—l use the term in Us legal sense—from which 
both cannet come out with honor. It makes a | 
double issue—between their official reports and 
between their sworn testimony. 
the American army and navy will require this issue 
to be tried. I know that Commodore Stockton 
requires tl. 

‘The issue is made up: the double issue is made 
up. I proceed to try it—the task forced upon me 
by this nomination: and I shall ask a verdict from | 
the people, and from posterity, as well as from the 
Senate. [| proceed to the proofs: for this thing was | 
not done ina corner: and a judicial proceeding has | 
furnished me with judicial testimony. At page | 
210 of the Frémont trial is the record of the evi- 
dence of the first witness whose testimony I shall 

roduce—it is that of Lieutenant Gray, of the 
United States navy. It reads thus: 


«6 Exumination in chief by Lieutenant Colonel Fyémont.”” 
* Question. State the positon which you held under Com- | 
modore Stockton at Sau Diego? | 

*« Answer. [ was his aid, aud one of the lieutenants of the 
Congre-s. | 

Question. Did you hear Commodore Stockton offer to 
go az General Keainy’s ard, and did yowhearGeneral Kearny | 
offer to go as Commodore Stockton's aid? 

* Answer. I did. | 

«© Question. Wid you hear the address of Commodore | 
Stockton to his officers at the time when the position which | 
had been assigned to Lieutenant Rowan was given to Gen- 
eral Kearny; and, if so, will you state what passed upon 
that cecasion ? 

“ invver. | was present on the oceasion referred to; I | 
heard Commodore Stockton conter the command of the 
forces on General Kearny, reserving to himself the office of 
commander-in-chief. The words were: ‘Gentlemen, Gen- | 
eral Kearny has kindly offered to go with us; publie duty 
requires that | should appoint him to the command of the 
forces ; you will obey hin accordingly; reserving to myself 
the cffice of commander-in-chief’ ‘Chose are the words, as 
nearly as T can recollect them. 

* Question. Did you bear an order from Commodore 
Stockton, on une Sth of Janaary, 1847, on the field of battle, 
to General Kearny; if 80, state the order and the circum- 
stances? 

“ Jane ver. Tdid hear such an order, on the &th of Janu- 
ary, to General Kearuy, on the field of battle. The enciny 
had been ob-erved to withdraw their guns from the height; 
the Commodore directed me to go to General Kearny aud 
say to him to send a square aud a field-piece immediately 
upon the height, to prevent the enemy returning with their | 
guns. [ weut and gave him the order, and, on my return- 
ing to Commodore Stoekjon, observed the division or 
square, near General Kearny, moving towards the hill. 

* Question. Did you bear that order in your character of 
aid-de-camp to Gov. Stockton, the commander-in-chief? 

« Jinswer. Yes. 

* Cross-exramined by Judge Advocate. 

* Question. Do you recollect the words and the manner | 
in which you delivered that order? Did you deliver it so 
that General Kearny must have received it as a peremptory 
order, Or as a suggestion? 

** .dusver. | carried it as an order in the usual respectful 
way. Hew General Kearny received it, of course | cannot 
say. Uedid notshow by his manner that it was disagree- 
able, according to the best of my recollection. 

« The defence and judge advocate have no further ques- 
tions to ask Lieutenant Gray. The court had no question 
to ask Lieutenant Gray, and he was permitted to retire but, 
at the request of the defence, was not discharged.’ : 


Lieutenant Minor, of the navy, is the next wit- 


The honor of || 
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| at that place. 


* 


there, and what you know, if anything, about the command 


|| in chief of the troops from that place to Los Angeles? 


«Answer. At the time General Kearny arrived at San 
Diego, I was commanding officer of the United States forces 
The command was subsequently tarned over 
to Lieutenant Rowan, of the navy, who was my senior offi- 
cer. On the morning of the 29th of December, 1846, it was 
given to General Kearny. Commodore Stockton called to- 
gether the staff officers, and told them that General Kearny 
had kindly consented to take comma:.d of the expedition 
then about marching against the Angeles, and that we would 
obey and respect him as such. But I will accompany the 
expedition as commander-in-chief, [ think were his words. 

« On the march I frequently received orders from General 
Kearny, and also from Commodore Stockton. I believe 
that covers the question. 

Question. Do you know whether General Kearny soli- 
cited a place from Governor Stockton in the expedition to 
Los Angeles? 

** Ansiver. 1 called upon General Kearny, in company with 
Commodore Stockton and a namber of other officers, for the 
purpose of paying ourrespects. The Commodore remarked, 
in the course of conversation, that he-had a gallant body of 
men which he wonld be pleased to have the General to com- 


mand, as he knew more about Jand fighting than he did ; | 
that he (Commodore Stockton) would accompany him (Gen- | 


eral Kearny) as his aid. General Kearny declined, and said 


that he would go as aid to the Commodore. To the best of | 


my recollection, that is the conversation. 


« On the morning of the 29th of December, T saw General | 


Kearny come from his quarters and go to the Commodore. 
Then the Commodore called us together, as I have stated. 

“ Question. Do you remember whether the words of Com- 
modore Stockton, in relation to reserving the chief com- 
mand, were delivered in a low or an emphatic tone? 

“ Answer. In an emphatic tone. 

« Question. Was that a long time or a short time before 
the march began ? 


“ Answer. A short time; to the best of my recollection | 


not more than halfan hour. 


‘© Question. Was it before orafter the offer to serve as aid ? 


“ Answer. After; some days after.” 

Captain Hensley, now of California, formerly 
of Jessamine county, Kentucky, is the third wit- 
ness. He speaks at page 230-31 of the printed 
record of the trial: 

“Examined by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. 


“¢ Question. Were you an officer in the California battalion; | 
and, if so, of what rank ; and are you an inhabitant of Cali- | 


fornia; and if so, how long have you resided there ? 

“ Answer. T was an officer in the California battalion, a 
lieutenant of company C, at the time the battalion was or- 
ganized at Monterey, I arrived in California on the first of 
November, 1843, and I was a resident of California, and 
made it my home, till [ left with Commodore Stockton. 

Question. Were you in the mareh of the American forces 
from San Diego to Los Angeles in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1846, and beginning of January following; and if so, did 
you observe Governor Stockton exercising the authority of 
commander-in-chief on the march; and if so, by what acts? 

“ Answer. I was in that march, and recognized Commo- 
dore Stockton as the commander-in-chief. In his general 
order for the march, he signed himself commander-in-chief. 
T met Commodore Stockton in the square at San Diego, and 
he requested me to select seven or_eight riflemen as his 
hodv-guard, to actas spies during the march, where the face 
of the country should require it. Mr. Christopher Carson 
was to have command of it. 

“ Question. What rank did you have in the expedition? 


« Ansver. Captain in the California battalion, company || 


B, mounted riflemen.” 

Colonel William H. Russell comes next. His 
appearance as a witness on the Frémont trial is at 
page 243. Thus: 


« Examination in chief, by Lieutenant Colonel F rémont. 
Question. Were youan officer in the California battalion 


at the time of the capitulation of Couenga? and if so, what | 


rank ? 
© Answer. I was an officer in the California battalion ; and 


my rank, as appeared by commission, was that of major‘of 


ordnance. 


* Question. Were you sent to Los Angeles, from the plains 


| of Couenga, by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? and if so, at 


j 
ii 


ness; the reference to his tesumony, p. 241-42 of | 


the trial. It reads: 
“ Eamination in chief by Lieutenant Colonel Fyémont. 


* Question. Piease to state whether you were at San |, 
Diego, ia California, at the time General Kearny arrived || mentary, found at page 70 of the printed trial, con- 


what time? and for what purpose ? 


“ Answer. | was sent by Colonel Frémont from Couenga || 


to Los Angeles, on the 13th of January, 1847, for the purpose 
of ascertaining who was in chief command at Los Angeles; 
and to make a report of the capitulation made on that day to 
whomeoever I might find in chief command. 

« Question. Will you state how you executed that mis- 
sion? 


“ Ansirer. T went to the quarters of General Kearny first, . 


and inquired of him whether his arrival in the country had 


superseded Commodore Stockton, who had before been || 


recognized as chief commander. From General Kearny I 


learned that Commodore Stockton was still in chief com- | 


mand, and by him I was directed to make my report to the 
Commodore.”’ 


Cross-eramination by the Judge Advocate, p. 262. 
“Question. Do you recollect that General Kearny told you 


expressly that he was serving under Commodore Stockton, || 


or did he say anything more explicit on that point than as 
stated by you—that Commodore Stockton was in chief com- 


to him? 

“Answer. He told me distinctly that he was serving under 
Commodore Stockton, and had been doing so from San Diego. 

“ Question. Was Captain Turner present at that conver- 
sation ? 

“answer. T am not positive, but I believe that he was.’’ 


The next testimony | shall produce is docu- 
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sisting of the official report of the acting 


diuten 
general, (then) Lieutenant Emory, to Commoden , 
Stockton, giving him a statement of the killed and 
wounded in the actions of the 8th and 9th of Jan. 


vary, 1847. It is in these words: 


“CIUDAD DE Los ANGELES, January 1), 1847 

“Sir: Lhave the honor to furnish a stateme , 

killed and wounded in the actions of the &th and 

oe a report from the senior surgeon prese 
riffin: 


nt of the 
9th instant, 
nt, John s, 


: “January eighth—Kitiep: 

“ Artillery—1 private, (a United States seaman.) 

“ WounpeD.—4rtillery—1 private, volunteer 
California battalion. , » from the 

“ Foot—7 privates, (United States seamen.) 

 Marines—P private. 

* Total, 1 killed, 9 wounded. 

*“Junuury ninth—Wovnpep: 

“‘ First Dragoons—!| private. 

* Foot—| officer, (Lieut. Rowan, United States navy ;) 
2 privates, (United States seamen.) ee 

* Culifornia Battalion—1 er, (Captain Gillespie.) 

« fam, sir, very respeetftlly, your obedient servant 
a ae a H. EMORY, : 
Lieut. . Engineers, and 4. A. G 

“ His Excellency R. F. Srockron, ' a 

| Governor of Californiu, §c.” 
The second piece of documentary evidence which 
| I produce is the ‘*General Order’? of the “Com. 

| mander-in-chief,’’ addressed to the men and officers 
| of the expedition at Los Angeles on the 11th of 
| January, 1847—the day after the successful termi- 
| nation of the expedition, b the entrance into the 
|| capital, and its unresisted reoccupation by the 
| 
| 





American arms. That commander-in-chief was 
Commodore Stockton, and this is the order: 


“ HEaDQuaRTERS, CIUDAD DE LOS ANGELES, ) 
January 11, 1847. 

| «¢ GENERAL ORDER.—The Commander-in-chief congratu- 
lates the officers and men of the southern division of the 

| United States forces in California on the brilliant victories 

|| obtained by them over the enemy on the 8th and 9th instant, 
| and on once more taking possession of the Ciudad de los 

Angeles. 

* He takes the earliest moment to commend their gallant- 
ry and good conduct, both in the battle fought on the 8th in- 
stant on the banks of the Rio San Gabriel, and on the 9th 
instant on the plains of the Mesa. 

“The steady courage of the troops in forcing their passage 
across the Rio San Gabriel, where officers and men were 
alike employed in dragging the guns through the water 
against the galling fire of the eneiny, without exchanging a 
| shot, and their gallant charge up the banks against the ene- 
my’s eavairy, bas perhaps never been surp ssed; and the 
cool determination with which, in the battle of the 9th, they 
| repulsed the charge of cavalry made by the enemy at the 
same time on their front and rear, has extorted the admira- 
tion of the enemy, and deserves the best thanks of their 
| countrymen. Rk. F. STOCKTON, 
|| Governor and Commander-in-chief of the 
Territory of Oulifornia. 
| _ The third piece of documentary evidence which 

I shall introduce—last that 1 shall use—far from 


} 
|, being the last that I possess—is the attestation of 
| 








fifteen gentlemen, naval officers and others attached 
| to the naval service under Commodore Stockton 
on the California station, and with him in the 
_ expedition to San Diego, and all certifying to the 
fact that he was commander-in-chief on that ex- 
pedition. The circumstances which induced the 
| certificate were these: Purser Speiden, a gentle- 
| man in the expedition, immediately after it was 
| over, and before it was known at Los Angeles that 
| General Kearny claimed to have been the com- 
| mander, wrote an account of it to the editor of the 
| California Star, a newspaper published at Monte- 
_ rey, for publication in that paper, on the 28th of 
| January, 1847, having been written from Los An- 
geles on the 14th of the same month, four hundred 
_miles distant. This publication presented Com- 
|modore Stockton as commander-in-chief on the 
| expedition, and as doing the duties of such com- 
/mander both on the march and in the actions. 
Soon after the publication appeared, and after the 
arrival of General Kearny at Monterey, its cor- 
| rectness in those particulars began to be questioned; 
| whereupon Purser Speiden avowed himself to be 
its author, averred it correct, and procured the 
| certificate of fifteen officers and others attached to 
| the expedition, certifying it to be so. The certifi- 
| cate ia dated at Monterey, the 11th of March; 
| General Kearney being then at that place. It was 
| offered in evidence, in support of Commodore 
| Stockton’s testimony, as the statement of absent 
| men, whose attendance could not be procured, and 
| which, being given upon the responsibility of their 
commissions and honor, was entitled to the same 
bcredit as under oath. The court rejected it, and 
| did not allow it to go upon the record; and of the 


legality of that rejection no complaint is made. It 
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js now read as credible testimony before the Senate || For brevity, f must leave out many particulars. Having 


; ‘ei . . driven our enemy before us, we now made our camp for the 
and the American people and ie in these words: E | night on the very hill they had tried so hard to defend, and 
«| certify that the furegoing is a true copy of a communi- |) where they intended (as they said) ‘to eat us up? The | 
cation made by me to Walter Colton, editor of the Califor- |! number of their killed and wounded it was not possible for 
pian, at Monterey. WM. SPEIDEN, us to ascertain, ‘as they carried away immediately on their 
Purser United States Navy. || horses all who fell. 
« We, the undersigned, officers of the United States ship || “9th January.—The enemy met us again to-day on the 
Congress, Who accompanied the troops under the command || plains of the ¢ Mesa,’ near the city, and, with bold and deter- 
of Commodore R. F. Stockton, in the march from San Diego || mined effort, tried our lines on every side ina brisk cannon. | 
, the Ciudad de los Angeles, and who were present du- ading, with several attempts to charge in upon us. The | 
. the fight of the 8th and 9th January, do certify to the || battle was kept up spiritedly for two hours and a half, when 
vorrectness of the above narratien. || General Flores said to his men, ‘1 bave but another dis 
aes JOHN GUEST, Acting Lieutenant. charge of artillery to make, and my last request is, that 
W. H. THOMPSON, 4cting Lieutenant. you will make a bold and determined charge as our last 
J. ZERLIN; resort.? This they attempted ; but the firm and steady course 
lst Lieutenant, and Brevet Captain U. S. M. C. in which our troops continued to defend themselves, re- | 
J. M. DUNCAN, .4cting Master. pelled the attempt ata charge, and we found ourselves again 
C. EVERSFIELD, -4ssistant Surgeon. | victorious in the second day’s fight. The first day’s fight | 
P. H. HAYWOOD, r |; lasted one houranda half. At night we encamped near the 
Midshipman, and Acting Lieutenant on the march, battle-ground, and on the morning of the 10th marched into 





THE. LEE, Midshipman. | the city, and took possession, while the adjacent hills were 
JOs. PARISH. || glistening with the lances of our enemies, whom we forced 
BENJ. F. WELLS, Midshipman. | to disperse. When it is recollected that all our work to | 


ROBT. C. DUVALL, 
Midshipman, and Acting Lieutenant on the march. 
WM. SIMMONS, Commodore’s Clerk. 
JOHN SOUTHWICK, Carpenter. 
JOHN REED, Suilmaker. 
«“[ cheerfally coincide in the opinion expressed by the 
abovenamed officers. GEO. MINOR, 


| defend ourselves, our baggage-wagons, cattle, horses, and | 
pack-mules, had to be done on foot, while our enemies | 
| were mounted on first-rate horses, is it not remarkable that | 


glorious eighth of January, together with the following day. | 
Of the resuit of both days we are proud to boast, but the | 
8th was indeed a brilliant affair: our war cry was ‘ New | 

Lieut. U. S. N. and Quartermuster on the march. | Orleans.’ Tecan say nothing here of the officers and men | 
«T believe the within account of our march on the Ciudad || ‘Mividually, but no doubt full justice will be done to all by the 


le <j : ‘ || official report of the Commodore. 
de los Angeles to be emia Oo ROWAN “ T give the above facts, being myself an eye-witness to the 
. ©. Q 


. % : =;++ || events of the two days, and glad that I live to write you. 
Lieut. U. S. N. and Mujor of Brigade. '; ‘The success attending the Californians in their fight | 
«We hereby certify that we have compared the above || with Captain Mervine at San Pedro, and afterwards with | 
with the communication made by Purser Spciden to Walter || General Kearny at San Pasqual, made them very bold and 
Colton, editor of the Californian, and find it to be a correct || arrogant, and every man of us was determined to retrieve, if 
copy. J. W. LIVINGSTON, || possible, the credit of the American arms in this country. 

Lieut. Com’g_U. S. frigute Congress. Yours, &e.” 
SAML. MOSELEY ie 

oe oo cities So spoke the publication, so backed by the fif- | 
teen eye-witnesses of the events of which they | 


“U.S. snip Concress, San Diego, Murch 11, 1847.” 7 
h a iieetiat hed speak; adding them to the four former, whose tes- | 
Some extracts from the publication thus vouche timony, in open court, and with the live voice, 


will finish the view I propose to take of this piece || was to the pointe blanc, and we have nineteen eye 


of documentary evidence: and ear witnesses positively sustaining Stockton, 
<'Sur Seteaitagtiaen ts omen oto waatadinte |} ean ts ne reer Gn ee nee fon, 
command of eueadens Slockton, and describes with graphic | the official report of the acting assistant adju- 
force the engagements Which took place on the march to || tant general of the expedition, the now Brevet 
the Puebla : Lieutenant Colonel Emory, to ** his Excellency R. 
‘CIUDAD DE Los ANGELES, January 14, 1847. F. Stockton, Governor of California, §c., &c., &c.,”’ 

«“T seize the moment to write you a few hasty lines, which || already read, and you have twenty witnesses to 
may possibly reach you through the agency of a friend. In || the same fact, on the same side of the question. 
And now, how many are upon the other? Not 





my last you were informed of the outbreak of the insurgents 
of Calitornia, and the trouble we should have for our Com- 
modore to quell them. The plan of Commodore Stockton, of 
which I informed you a few weeks ago, hus been fully carried 
out, At the head ofthe forces at his command, amounting to || 
about six hundred, including the detuchment of the first regi- 
ment of United States dragoons umler General Kearny, he 
left San Diego on the morning of the 22th December, deter- | 
mined again to enter the capilal, tuke possession, and put down | 
the insurrection, Our line of march was thiough a rough 
and mountainous country of nearly one hundred and fifty 
miles, with) impediments on every side, to say nothing of the | 
coustant apprehen-ions of attack, both day and night, by our | 
enemy on the way. Our march was, notwithstanding, rapid, 
and, although performed mostly by sailor troops, would have 
done credit to the best trained army in the world. 
“On the morning of the 8th January we found ourselves, | 
after several days’ hard marching and fatigue, in the vicinity 
of the river San Gabriel, on the north bank of which the | 
enemy had fortified themselves, to the number of five hun- 
dred well-mounted men, with four pieces of artillery, and in 
a position so commanding that it seemed impossible to gain 
any point by which our troops could be protected from the 
most galling fire of their arullery. They had formed, as I 
before said, on the north bank, within three hundred yards 
of the river, and presented a front,.consisting of their whole 
force, in three divisions, one on our right, the other on “our 
leit, and the third in front of the artillery. Our whole line 


without a voucher, without the shadow of a wit- | 
ness. He had one, it was thought; one who stood | 
in the relation to know the truth, and was most | 
sacredly bound to tell it, if favorable to General | 
Kearny, and equally bound, by some codes of | 
| morality, not to tell it, if the truth was against | 
Kearny. That person was the then Lieutenant, 
now Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, of Topographical | 
Engineers, Emory. He had been the devoted and 
the attached friend of General Kearny; his road 
| companion on the ride from Santa Fé to San 
Diego; his assistant adjutant general in California; | 
his select messenger to bring home the despatches 
which apprized the Government of the almost | 
*¢ civil war”’ in California: to enforce the Kearny | 
side of that contest in the War Office and the public 
press; who commenced his vocation on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and never ceased it till lodged in 
Washington; his bearer of the order to Frémont, 

which became the basis of the arrest, and of all 
advanced, while a skirmish was kept up by a party of the 


the charges of mutiny, disobedience, disorderly 
, i ; | ° . 
south vide of the eanied of our ee Sees pers conduct, &c.; his avouched referee at a most pinch- 





siream, commanied the troops to over, which they did | ing part of his testimony before the court: this wit- 


promptly, under the brisk fire of the enemy’s artillery on the || ness was present at the court-room, summoned 


opposite bunk. The Commodore ordered that the artillery | é t 
—— aaah ee ae haute atthe diets ‘Ty || there by Frémont, and should na eee been 


gained. As soon us thut was effected, he ordered a charge, to | the first witness for General Kearny. He was not. 

take the hill directly in the teeth of the enemy’s guns, which || No entreaty, remonstrance, expostulation, could 

soon resulted in the entire possession of the prominent point || bring him on the stand as a witness for Kearny,. 
ali- 


they had just occupi An attempt was made by the sw i i - 
fornians to cut off our pack-horses and cattle in the rear, all || 80 as to give the aoe Care ues rights one 


of whieh, however, with the exception of a few horses, examination. Failing in all this, and knowing the 
were protected by our rear in the most creditable manner. || vital importance of having Lieutenant Colonel 


Tam not sufficiently skilled in military tactics to give a defi- Emory upon the stand asan adversary witness, re- 
hite account of the battle ; bud the ski/l in management and ey Pe i i t 
ictermined courage and braveryof our Commodore to all || Course was had, as a dernier resort, and, in fact, as 


the fullest confidence of a victorious result of this brilliunt || ® forlorn hope, to the power of the court over him, 
afar. The first gun fired was aimed by the Commodore, || and to give us the rights of cross-examination, in 


before the charge was made up the hill, (his superior skill i i vidence which 
in gunuery end Sandsedel fer eunend stan ats puaevine | virtue of that rule in the law of e 


appeared to greater advantage than on this occasion.) over- fives that right to a party over a witness called by 
throwing the enemy’s gun, which bad just poured forth its | imself, and necessarily standing in a situation to 
nanaey omen ed foram cedhearsles = possession, | be adverse to him. For this purpose, a Rar 

( aving gain e desi nt, a cannon- | d rt, to be seen 
ading was now kept up for some time, the Commodore i} ee ae ae tee of aguante trial I will 
ihe momans ha es resanto fees CAiS tae eos |readits ; , 

was 7 . ich means : 

able und breve fellows’ lives were saved, as the Californians “Mr. Presipent: Lieutenant Colonel Prémont desires 
continued for some time to fire their artillery with much effect. '! respectfully to call the attention of the court to the fact that 





| we should have been so suceessful? But it was done on the |; 
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Senate. 


the accuser and principal prosecuting Withess in this case 
has, on two ceeasions, vouched Lieutenant W. Ho Emory, 


|| of the topographical eagineer-, as able to teeth) to an ime 


portant point, to whieh both the courtand the defence have 


| directed questions; alse, that Lieutenant Emery, in umme- 


|| diate connection with the accuser, Was Aa promivent actor 


in, and witness of, all the events jn which the matters of ac- 


| cusation before the court appear to have had their ree, in 
such manner and under such circumstances as paturaliy to 


point him out as the most important withess, alter the ac- 
cuser himscel!, on the side of the prosecution ; and yet that 
he has not been so summoned, and it is understoed the 
prosecution decline now to call him. 

« Lieutenant Emory formed a part of the guard which ac- 


| companied General Kearny from New Mexico to Califivnia; 


was with him at San Pasqual and on the hillof San Ber- 
nardo, and thence to San Diego, and during bis sojourn at 
the latter pluce, from the lth to the 28tn December; was 
present at the organization of the expedition trom San Diego 
to Los Angeles, and is reported by General Kearny as the 
acting assistant adjiitant general on the mareh ot that ex- 
pedition, and in thix capacity as making the official repert 
of kitted and wounded iu the actions which occurred during 
the march. He subsequently acted as adjutant to General 
Kearny, and it was through bim that the order was sent 
which is introduced as the groundwork of the first speci 
cation of + mutiny’ against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and 
in relation to the delivery of which General Kearny iins 
twice vouched him as the proper person to tesuty. . He is 
likewise the officer selected by General Kearny as his con- 
fidential messenger to bring home to the Government his 
account of the occurrence. and state of affairs in California, 
subsequent to the breaking out of the dispute between Cum- 
modore Stockton and General Kearny. 

Tn courts of law, as Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is ad- 


| vised by his counsel, the omission to call a witness under 


such circumstances would be very unfavorably interpreted, 
as raising a suspicion that the witness might have testunony 
in his knowledge that the paity whore place it was to call 
him desired to exclude, or else to force upon the opposite 
party to call him, and thus cut off their rights of crose- 
examination. Courts-martial will be slow to come te a con- 
clusion that would thus reflect upon any member of the 


| service; but they will not be less willing to prevent the in- 


one! General Kearny’s side of the issue remains || 


1} 





justice which would be the effvet, whatever might be the 
motives, of such an omission; and, in the present instance, 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont feels certain they will not hesi- 
tate to make such an order as will secure him in the sights 
which he has in the premises. 

“In courts of law, as Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is far- 
ther advised, a witness, under such circumstances, would 
be called by the court, or directed by them to be called, for 


|| the prosceution.—(See case of the Queen ts. Bull, 9 Cag- 
|| rington and Payne, page 22.) 


“The present case would seem to come clearly within 
the rule here laid down, and the calling of the witness to he 
more especially within the province of the ceurt, inasmueh 
as he has been pointed out by the aceuser in the case, in 
reply to a question of the court, as the only pe:somable to 
testify to the information sought. ° 

« Accordingly, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont respectfully 
makes this request of the court. But, in ease the court 
should not find it proper or expedient to grant it, then Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont respectfully asks the privilege of 
cross-examining Lieutenant Emory, under the rule which 
gives to a party calling a witness, who is of necessity inim- 
ical to him, the same rights of cress examination as if he 
were called by the other party. The rule is very distinctly 
laid down in De Hart’s Courts. Martial, pages 407-8 : 

«© Where a witness examined in chief, by his conduct in 
‘the box, shows himself decidedly adverse to the party call- 
‘ing him, it is in the discretion of the court to allow him te 
‘he examined as if he were on cross-examination, Ju if 
‘ he stands in a situation which of necessity makes him adverse 
‘to the party calling him, it was held that the party may, us @ 
‘ matter of right, cross examine him.’ 

“In addition to the facts already stated, which show 
Lieutenant Emory, from hia connection with the prosecution, 
to be properly in all respects U e witness of that side, and 
necessarily predisposed in its favor, there are others which 
it is thought can leave no doubtin the minds of the court 
that the rule above quoted applies to the case with great 
force. 

“ Returning to the United States as the confidential mes- 
senger of General Kearny, Lieutenant Emory began a strictiy 
partisan work when be arrived #t the Isthmus of Panama, 
writing thence a letter of a partisan character, which was 
published over his name in newspapers of the United Stntes, 
As he proceeded on his journey, simultan ousty with bis 
arrival at Havana, then at New Orleans, then at Louisville, 
and, finally, at Washington, most iejurions statements cop- 
cerning Lieutenant Colonel Frémont were made in those 
cities, in many instances in connection with his name, and 
in some instances he vouched as the informant. Fivatly, 
since his arrival in Washington, he has avowed himself the 
anthor of two injurious charges against Lieutenant Colone? 
Frémont, and has acknowledged to be at personal enmity 
with him. 

« Lieutenant Colonel Frémontsespectfully presents these 


considerations to the court, and will very cheerfully abide @ 


their decision upon what he has asked.” 


Of course, the application was rejected— illegally 
and unjustly rejected. 

The particular point, qualified as pinching, and 
at which Lieutenant Colonel Emory had twice 
been referred to, and vouched by General Kearny 


| as the proper person to testify, was as to the time 


of the delivery of the order, the non-compliance of 
which became the foundation of all the sulmequent 
proceedings, which were yet only in the com- 
mencement. The time of delivery was vital; for, 
besides the intrinsic legality in the order, there 
was a new question in the time, which, according 
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to its solution, would involve General Kearny | 


himself in the guilt of mutiny, os subject him (save | 
his citizenship) to the penalties of the second sec- | 


tion. 


That question was this: Whether the de- | 


livery of that order was before or after the order | 


of the commander-in-chief, Governor Stockton, 
suspending General Kearny ‘* from the command of 


t 


the United States forces in that place.” If before the | 


suspension, it was mutiny against his commander, 


| ington. 


for which he was liable to be shot under article | 


seven of the Rules and Articles of War: if after, 
it was the lawless act of a person lurking about 


the encampment, disturbing its order, and liable to | 


be shot (if not a citizen of the United States) under 
the second section, 
great point before the court, though it stood for 
nothing after it was fixed. The order of suspen- 
sion bore date the 16th of January; the order to 
Frémont, not to reorganize the battalion, bore date 
the same day. The question was: Which waa 
prior? And, finding it impossible to get the time 
fixed by General Kearny, Captain Emory (the 
bearer of the order) was introduced, and fixed the 
time at about 8 o’clock at night—consequently, 
afier the suspension! 

Compelled to use Lieutenant Colonel Emory as 
a witness for StocKton, (for the trial was really 


To fix this time became a | 


between him and Kearny, Colonel Frémont being 


nothing but the “ Richard Roe’ of the record,) he 
was sworn, and, at page 161, was brought to the 
question at issue between Commodore Stockton 
and General Kearny, thus: 

* Questi.n. Did you write a letter from the Isthmus of 
Panama for publication in the United States, which related 
to Wie military operations in Caliiornia? aud if go, is this a 
copy of thad letter? 

“The paper shown the witness, with this question, was 
then read, as follows: 

* ‘Tue following is a true and correct copy of a letter pub- 


,, turn of his commissary, Hens 


lished in the New York Courier and Enquirer, of April 23, | 


i847: " 
*« To the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer. 
« Panama, March 15, 1845. 

* «Sir: By the arrival of the United states ship Date, this 
day, | am placed inthe pos-ession of ‘the Californian extra,’ 
publi hed at Mouterey, January 28, 1847, coutaining a letter 
dated Ciudad dev los Augeles, January 14, purporting to give 
au account of the battles of the 8th and 9th of January. 

« Many copies of this paper are inthe mail bag of the Dale, 
intended for circutation inthe Oniud States. ‘The letter in 
question states: © Tue skill in management, and determined 
* courage aud bravery of our Comm: dore, (Stoekton,) gave to 
“all the fullest confidence of a victorious result of this bril- 
“fiant affair,’ &c. 

* [talso-tites: ©The success attending the Californians in 
«their fizht with Captain Mervine at San Pedro, aud after- 
< wards with General Kearny at San Pasqual, mace them very 
‘bold ond arrogant, and every man of us was determined to re- 
‘ triere, if possible, the credit of the vimerican arms.’ 

“& Now, sir, the fuels are as follows: No order of any mo- 
ment Was given, eitherinthe fight of the 8th or 9th, which 
was not given by General Kearny in person, or through the 
undersigned, as his acting assistant adjutant general.. 

“General Kearny commanded the troops in both battles, 


At the battle of San Pa-qual, which took place one hour | 
he'ore day, on the morning of the 6th December, General | 
Kearny attacked, beat, and chased some miles, 1600 well- | 


mounted Californians, with less than 100 dragoons, emaci- 


ated by an unexampled march over the deserts of America | 


of more than 2,000 niles. 
«The statements and imputations in the ‘Californian 
extra’ are therefore false. “ Very respeettully, yours, 
“WwW. H. EMORY, 
* Lieut. Corps Top. Engineers.” 
On offering this question, the court was ordered 
to be cleared. The accused, his counsel, the wit- 
nesses, the by-stainlers—all except the court and 
the judge advocate—walked out: the door was 
closed, and a sergeant, with a bayonet in his belt, 
This is called clearing the court; 
and it remained shut up for a long space. When 
opened, it was announced that the question should 
not be put.—(Page 162.) Lieutenant Colonel Em- 
ory was, therefore, prevented by the court from 
being examined upon his own fetter, written from 
the Isthmus of Panama to the editor of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, in which he had char- 
acterized as ‘ false”? the anonymous publication in 
the ** Californian extra,’’ since avowed by Purser 
Speiden as his communication, and certified by fif- 
teen officers and others, all ‘* eye-witnesses,’’ to be 
true; in which the said Lieutenant Emory had 
asserted that ‘no order of any moment was given 
either in the fight of the 8th or (of) the 9th of January 


{ 


' 


which was nol given by General Kearny in person, or | 
through (himself ) the undersigned, as his acting assist- 


ant adjutant general;’’ and in which he asserted 


that General Kearny *‘ commanded”’ in both batiles, | 


General Kearn 


acquiesced in 


and Lieutenant Colonel Emory 


_ his guard—sixty unhorsed, discomfited, and dispir- || 


| Kearny acquiesced in the decision of Stockton. 
| The governorship, then, sole object of Kearny’s 
guarded ride to California, had vanished from his 
| view. 
_atter it was still in the dreamer’s breast. 
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Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


Kearny was thereby left without a single witness 
to sustain his side of the issue with Commodore 
Stockton; and worse! He was left without the 
support of his own selected champion, sent to the 
United States to sustain his cause—commencing on 
the Isthmus of Panama to sustain his pretension, 
and continuing at it until after his arrival at Wash- 
By all the rules which govern verdicts, 
the issues should then have been found by the | 
court-martial in favor of Commodore Stockton. 
They did not so find: but of this hereafter. The 
people of the United States, the veracious histo- | 
rian, and posterity, will so find it. At present, 
the question is, what effect these facts, thus estab- | 
lished, should have on the question of confirming 
the nomination of General Kearny for the honors 
of a brevet major general in the army of the United | 
States? I hold it should be fatal to that nomina- 
tion, and that upon the mere outside view of the 
case; aS a mere untrue report to his Government; 
a mere untrue testification before a court-martial, 
a mere unfounded pretension to the honors of a | 
command which belong to another. But there is | 
an inside view of the case which imparts a deplora- 
ble enormity to this unfounded pretension, and 
which I now proceed to develop. 


interrogation upon that point ceased. General | 
| 
i| 
| 








Mr, BENTON’S SPEECH—Fourtu Day. 


I return to San Diego. I take up the subject 
from the first meeting of Kearny and Stockton at 
that place, and recapitulate what has been proved. 
Stockton informed Kearny of his impending ex- 
pedition, and that he was oy waiting for the re- 

ey, from peninsular 
California with cattle and horses, and for the ad- || 
vance of Frémont from the north, to commence his 
movement upon Los Angeles, distant one hundred | 
and thirty-five miles. He offered Kearny the com- 
mand of the expedition, saying he would go as his 
aid, Kearny refused to accept the command, say- 
ing he would go along as Stockton’s aid. This took 
place at Stockton’s quarters. A few days after- 
wards, this scene was repeated at Kearny’s quar- 
ters, and in the same words; and both times in the | 
wer of many officers, and in perfect good faith | 
py both parties. This wasall right. It was more | 
than right on the part of Stockton; it was generous | 
in him. But it was exactly right on the part of | 
Kearny. He had no troops—only the remnant of | 





ited dragoons. Stockton had a body of troops, || 
had prepared the expedition, and was waiting the 
moment to execute it. Under these circumstances, 
it was generous in him to offer the command to 
Kearny; it would have been unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman in Kearny to have accepted it. 
His act, in refusing the command, was that of a |) 
soldier and a gentleman; his offer to give the aid of 
his head and hand, which he made at the same 
time, was patriotic. Oh, if he had only stuck to 
that, or if his motive for the refusal had not been 
sinister and selfish! The act was on the tongue, 
the motive in the heart; and it began to manifest 
itself even in that moment, and in the midstof these 
courtesies. In that very last interview, and cour- 
teous refusal of the command, and patriotic offer || 
of aid, the motive for the refusal began to show 
itself; it was in the sly intimation that he (Kearny) | 
ought to be Governor of California in virtue of his | 
instructions. The governorship was what he came 
for; and then believing that he had that by virtue 
of his instructions, he was content. The answer 
of Stockton undeceived him. That answer rebuked 
and silenced the impudent and silly pretension, and 





The vision had vanished, but the yearning 
he gov- 
ernorship was to be the reward of the conquest of 
the country—a conquest was then to be achieved; 


tension to the chief command after the conquest, 
or rather reconquest, had been made. That re- 
conquest was not complete until the capitulation of 


- Couenga—the result of the skillful, rapid, humane, 


bloodless, heroic, heart-conquering march of Fré- 
mont; and that convention, disarming and pacify- 


| 
and hence the fraudulent, perfidious, and false pre- 
ing the country, was concluded on the 13th of 


e decision of the court, and the || January, twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, sent 





—<—<— LT Leena 


| in which the * collateral 





———— 


to the commander-in-chief there (whosoever h 
might be) for approval—offered first to Kearn : 
and by him referred to Stockton as commander. 
chief, by whom it was approved that night; 4 
the sun rose the next morning upon all Califo 
reconquered and pacified. The same sun rose y 
a part of the conquerors brewing ** civil war” y 

the others. Here dates became of killing cee 
It was on this same 13th day of January, 1846. 
that Kearny wrote that letter, on its face, in ig 
terms, and in its object, the application of a mij. 
tary subordinate to his superior for leave to £0 to 
the aid of Frémont with half the troops at Log 
Angeles, to prevent him (Frémont) from ** capitu. 
lating’’ to the enemy, and ‘ retiring”’ to the Upper 
country. This application was induced by the 


and 
rig 
pon 


|| report of the armistice which Frémont had granted 


preliminary to the capitulation—not armistice for 
time, but for the half day which it would take to 
draw up the terms of the capitulation—the fact of 


| the capitulation being already agreed upon. The 
|, dates now become everything. On the night of 


the 13th, Russell, the messenger of Frémont, slept 
with Kearny, upon his request, and had that “ bed 
scene’’ which the court suppressed, in which Kearny 
exerted all his powers to seduce F’rémont, through 
Russell, offering him the governorship in a month 
(when he himself would go home to Missouri;) 


and also endeavoring to poison his mind against 
_ Stockton as his enemy, and an enemy to the capit- 


ulation of Couenga. 
This testimony, from the moment the court be. 


/gan to smell its import, was suppressed, on the 


ground of collaterality—the only instance in the 
long catalogue of such suppressions, for that cause, 

> members of the court 
had actually a reason on their side—a physical, 
nota legal reason, It was the testimony of the 
** bed scene,”’ in which the actors lay on their sides 
—hby the side of each other—con and latus, i. ¢, 
collateral; and, in that sense, the admission of the 
testimony would have been the admission of col- 


| lateral testimony; and so rejected, with a reason, 


Lam proud to have an opportunity to do this jus- 
tice to the acumen of the court. 

On the 14th of January, Frémont, with his bat- 
talion, entered Los Angeles—was received by 
Kearny with all honor—a most flattering letter 
written home in his favor—a private interview ob- 
tained with him at Kearny’s own quarters—the 
governorship offered to him ‘‘in four or six weeks” 
—every effort made to seduce him; then threats of 
** unquestionable ruin:” until all these perfidious 
attempts were terminated by that noble letter of 
the 17th of January—that letter which the court- 
martial adjudged to be mutiny, and which I will 
prove to have been the prevention of a great crime; 
then it was, after all this, that Kearny wrote a 
letter to the ‘‘acting’’ Governor, Stockton, of which 
this is a paragraph: 

* As, in consequence of the defeat of the enemy on the 8th 
and 9tii by the troops under my command, and the capitule- 
tion entered into on the 13th instant by Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont with the leaders of the Californians, in which the 
people under arms, and in the field, agree to disperse, and 
remain quiet and peaceable, the country may now, for the 
first time, be considered as conquered and taken possession 
of by us; and as I am prepared to carry out the President's 
instructions to me, which you oppose, I must, for the pur- 
pose of preventing a collision between us, and possibly a 
civil war, in consequence of it, remain silent for the present; 
leaving with you the great responsibility of doing that for 
which you have no authority, and preventing me from com- 
plying with the President’s orders.” 


This letter demands a close examination. It is 
a revelation within itself, and a key to unlock 
many things not revealed. 

1. Itis the first hint that General Kearny gave of 
his design to claim the chief command of the troops 
in the expedition from San Diego to Los Angeles. 

2. It was a total change of ground on which to 
claim the governorship of California. It was no 
longer the ground on which he had put forth the 
pretension at Sar Diego, and so suddenly rebuked 
and silenced; but the new ground, of the conquest 
of the country for the first time, by himself and 
Frémont, excluding Stockton wholly from the 
operation. : 

3. It was the first intimation of the brewing of 
civil war. 

These are the revelations of the letter, and about 
which there can be no argument. The argument- 
ative parts, and the things signified without being 
revealed, demand some attention. 
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1. Preventing him from carrying out the Presi- 
jent’s instructions. — 

| deny this assertion, and affirm that Commo- 
dore Stockton was acting in precise conformity to 
the President’s instructions, and in precise obe- 
dience to military law, when he refused on that 
day to give up the governorship to Kearny, (for 
that was the true question, ) and yield to him the 
supremacy which he had twice generously offered 
him at San Diego, and had been twice decidedly 
refused. I affirm this, and proceed to prove it; 
frst making a preliminary statement of law and | 
fact. By the law martial, a special order, from su- 
erior authority, puts the party ordered beyond | 
the authority of all other superiors until the special | 
duty shall have been performed, and the officer | 
performing it duly relieved by orders from the 
superior, and through the regular channel of com- 
munication. This was the case with the naval com- 
manders on the California station. The conquest, | 
civil government, and preservation of California, 
were specially assigned to them by orders from | 
the President of the United States, through his | 
regular channel of communication with naval com- 
manders—the Secretary of the Navy. The order | 
which General Kearny brought, besides being | 
nogatory, and conditional, and superseded by 
events, was in itself (being from the War Depart- | 
ment alone) null until confirmed by the President 
through the regular channel—the Secretary of the 


Navy. On these views Stockton acted, and acted | 
rightly. But there is another view to be taken, 


which I proceed to unfold, and, being a record | 
view, proves itself and admits of no argument. I || 
will state it first, and then exhibit it. 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 
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the service of Kearny. And Frémont has been 
sentenced to be dismissed the service for not so 
fighting! But of thie hereafter. 
| sustain the legality of Stockton’s refusal to submit 
to Kearny. 
the proofs. 


I now go on to 


| make the statement preliminary to 
The statement is this: | 
“1. On the 3d and 18th of June, 1846, orders | 


| were transmitted to General Kearny from the War | 


Department to proceed to California and conquer 
it, &c., after having settled affairs in New Mexico, 

2. On the 12th of July following, orders went 
from the Nury Department to the naval com- 
mander on the California station (as previously 
ordered) to take and hold possession of California, 
and leave the United States in actual possession of 
it, through their forces, at the conclusion of peace 
with Mexico. 

3. On the oth of November, the first orders went 
out from the Navy Department, directing the naval 
commander in California to *‘ relinquish”’ the land 
command and the civil government to General 
Kearny or Colonel Mason. 

4. Similar instructions were sent out from the 
Navy Department, January 11, 1847. 

5. Similar instructions were sent out from the 
Navy Department, May 10, 1847. 

6. Similar instructions were sent out from the 
Navy Department, with a general recapitulation 
of all previous orders, June 11, 1847. 

This is the statement of facts: now for the facts 
themselves; and, to abbreviate labor, and to come 
to the conclusion at once, and to do justice to the 
President and the Navy Department for their ex- 
ertions to prevent a clash of authorities in Califor- 
nia, (from conflicting orders,) when their eyes 
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General Kearny, superseded and annulled them, until the 
subsequent orders of November 5, 1846, (called the “deflnity’ 
in-tructions in the despatch of June 11, 1847,) arrived in Cali- 


| fornia; which (as before stated) it has been proged did not 


arrive until all the difficulties had occurred. 

* As Lieutenant Colonel Frémont considered this trial of 
himerlf to be that of Commodore Stockton in his person, and 
that the decision of it must involve an examination of all the 
powers and instructions given to naval officers on the Caii- 


| fornia station, in relation to the conquest and government 


of California, he, (Lieutenant Colonel Frémont,) while pro- 
testing against such a trial, claimed the use of all the naval 
and military instructions applicable to the ease, as fully as 
if he was actually Commodore Stockton on trial before a 
naval court-martial. The President gave order to have him 
furmehed accordingly, and among the papers so farnished is 
the despatch now offered, dated as above stated, and signed 
by the Hon. Mr. Mason, Secretary of the Navy. His coun- 
sel deem this paper material to his defence; he therefore 
asks that it be received as evidence, and entered on the 
minutes of the court.’ 


| The naval instructions of June 11, 1847.—Aprprennix. 


** Navy DePaRTMENT, Jtene 14, T47. 
“Sir: By the arrival of Passed Midshipman Beale, de- 
spatches have been received from Commodore Stockton, 
bearing date February 5, 1247; and by the arrival of Mr. Tal- 
| bat, A communication has been received from Conunedore 
| Shubrick, bearing date February 13,1247. Mr. Beale reported 
at the Department on the 3lst of May, and Mr. Taibot on 
the 3d of June. 

* These despatches have all been submitted to the Presi- 
| dent, and Tam instructed by him to express the great satis- 
| faction with which he has heard of the continned tranquillity 
of California since the restoration over it of our militury 
| authority, and his confident expectation that it will be main- 

tained without serious disturbance from any source what- 
| ever. 

“ The ‘misapprehension’ hetween the commanding officers 

of the army aud navy in California, which is mentioned in 
| the letter of Commodore Shubrick, above referred to, must 

long since have been removed hy the very explicit mstructic ne 
| which have since been received in that country from this De- 
| partment and the Department of War. 


; 


But, first, let me prove what I have said, that || became opened to the probability of such clashing, "At the commencement of the war with Mexico, the 


the governorship—the civil government—was the 
real question with Kearny, and the military com- 


mand only the means—the new means just invent- | 2Gin , v uh 
|| martial in favor of its reception by Col. Frémont. 


ed—for obtaining it: and to show this, | read a 


I will read at once the despatch of the llth of 
June, which recapitulates all the previous orders; 
preceding it with the law argument to the court- 


paragraph from the same letter of the 17th, and || Tae Ancument.—Appendix pages 365-6 of the trial. | 
another from a letter of the 16th, to which it refers; |“ -rgument from Lieutenunt Colonel Frémont, offering a 


and the reply of Stockton to it, and which is ne- 
cessary to explain it. These are the paragraphs: 


Kearny to Stockton, lith of January. 

“In my communication to you of aot ty date, I stated 
that [had learned that you were enga in Organizing a 
civil government for California. I referred you to the Presi- 
dent’s instruction to me (the original of which you have 
seen, and copies of which [ furnished you) to perform that 
duty, and T added that if you had any authoriiy from the 
President, or any of his organs, for what you were doing, I 
would cheerfully acquiesce, and if you had not such author- 
ity, | demanded that you would ceuse further proceedings in the 
matter. Your reply of the same date refers me toa conver- 
sation held at San Diego, and adds that you ‘ cannot do any- 
thing, nor desist from duing anything, or alter anything, on 
your [my]} demand.’ ”? 

Kearny to Stockton, 16th of January. 

“Tam informed that you are now engaged in organizing 
acivil government, and appoiuting officers for it in this 'Ter- 
ritory. As this duty has been specially assigned to myself, 
by orders of the President of the United States, conveyed in 
letters to me from the Secretary of War, of June 3 and 18, 
1845, the original of which I gave to you on the 12th, and 
which you returned to me on the 13th, and copies of which 
I furnished you with on the 26th December, I have to ask if 
you have any authority from the President, from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or from any other channel of the President, 
to form such government and make such appointments? 

“If you have such authority, and will show it to me, or 
furnish me witha certified copy of it, I will cheerfully acqui- 


escein what you are doing. If you have not such authority, | 


I then demand that you cease all further proceedings relatin 
to the formation of a civil government for this Territory, a 
cannot recognize in you any right in assuming to perform 
duties confided to me by the President.” 


Stockton to Kearny, 16th of January. 

“In answer to your note received this afternoon, I need 
say but little more than that which I communicated to you 
ina conversation at San Diego: That California was con- 
quered and a civil government put into successful opera- 
tion; thata copy of the laws made by me for the government 
of the Territory, and the names of the officers selected to see 
them faithfully executed, were transmitted to the President 
of the United States before your arrival in the Territory. 

eT will only add that I cannot do anything, nor desist 
from doing anything, or alter anything, on your demand, 
Which Twill submit to the President, and ask for your recall. 
In the mean time, you will consider yourself suspended from 
the command of the United States forces in this place.”” 


This was the bone of contention, or rather the 
bone that Kearny wanted to gnaw. It was the 
governorship of California; it was the organization 
of the civil government for himself, his sequitors 
and servitors, that he was after. The war was over. 
The chief military command was nothing; the 
civil government was the prize; and for that the 
issue was made up, demanded by one, refused by 


the other, and the California battalion to fight if 
Frémont could have been seduced or terrified into 


i} 
| 


desp..tch froin the Nau; Department. 
“Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont offers to 


{| the court, as evidence to be used in this case, a certified copy 


of the despatch herewith presented, being an official instrue- 
tion from the President of the United States, dated June 14, 
| 1847, to the naval commander on the coast of California and 
in the Pacific Ocean. Lieutenant Colonel Fiémont deems 
| this paper material to him, as being an authentic declaration 
| from the President that the conquest of California was “ ex- 


clusively”? devolved upon the navy at the commencement of | 


| the war; and that the conquest brought with it the necessity 

of a civil government; and that Commodore Sloat was in- 

| formed, on the 12th of July, 1846, that such a government 

|| should be established under Ais protection. And such a 

government having been actually established by Commodore 
|| Stockton, successor to Commodore Stoat, in the mouth of 

| August of that year, this in-truction of the President becomes 


i} 
| 
| 


|| a ratification of what he did, being in exact conformity to | 


i] the President’s intentions, as well as in exact conformity to 
|| the laws of nations. * 


| 
|| President’s intention that the naval commander on the Cali- 
| fornia station should be informed of General Kearny’s in- 
| structions, before he himself arrived there; and that, * con- 
| trary to all expectation, this despatch did not reach California 
| until after the arrival there of General Kearny.”—(Page 3 
| of the paper offered.) 
| It is also offered for the purpose of showing the stress 
laid by the President on the instructions of the Sth of Novem- 
ber, 1846, being the first explicit instructions to the naval 
| commanders to relinquish to General Kearny or Colonel 
Mason the entire control over the military operations and the 





| to him all papers necessary to the performance of his duties ; 
|} and that it was believed that this explicit despatch of the Sth 


of November, 1846, might ‘ anticipate the arrival in Cali. 


| ‘not; and, in fact, all the difficulties had occurred between 
| Commodore Stockton and General Kearny before this de- 
spatch arrived. 


| despatched to Commodore Stockton on the 14th day of Jan- 


| uary, 1847, which happened to be the very day that he and 


“ He also offers this paper for the purpose of showing the | 


| administrative functions of government, and to “ turn over’? | 


“ He also offers it for the purpose of showing that similar | 
instructions, as stated at page four of the paper offered, were || 


General Kearny were contending for the supreme command | 


| at Los Angeles, and consequently that all these instructions 
i| were too lute to prevent collision between the naval and 
! military commanders. 
| 
| 


| the naval and military officers must have been removed by 
the very explicit instructions ‘which have since been received 


United States had no military force in Cahfornia of any 
description whatever, and the conquest of that country was, 

| from necessity, therefore devolved exclusively upon the 
navy. 

* The conquest bronght with it the necessity of a tempo- 
| rary civil government; and, on the 12th of July, 1846. Com- 
| modore Sloat was informed that such a government should 
| be established under your (his) protection. There wae still 

no military officer in California; but Commodore Stoat was 
| advised, by the same communication of July 12, that Briga 
| dier General Kearny had been ordered overtand to that Ter- 
ritory, and a copy of ube General's confidential instractions 
from the Department was enclosed to him. He was also 
| informed that a regiment of volunteers was expected to sail 
trom New York in the early part of August, which would, 
| in the first instance, seport to the naval commande: on bis 
| station, but would ultimately be under the command of 
General Kearny, who, it was added, ‘is appointed to con- 
| duct the expedition by land.’ Contrary te all expectation, 
this despatch did not reach California until the arrival there 
of General Kearny. 

‘On the 13th of August, the commanding officer of the 
| Pacific squadron was informed that a company of artillery, 

under Captain Tompkins, had sailed in the United States 
ship Lexington; that a regiment of volunteers, under Col. 
Stevenson, would soon sail from New York, and that a 
body of troops, under General Kearny, might soon reach 
the coast, via Santa Fé. Copies were enclosed of eo much 
of the instructions to Captain Tompkins and General Kearny 
as related to objecta requiring codperation, and of article 
sixth of the army regulations, in reference to military and 
naval rank. On this latter subject the general principle was 
repeated, that ‘no officer of the army or navy, whatever 
‘may be his rank, can assume any direct command, inde- 
‘ pendent of consent, over an officer of the other service, 
‘excepting only when land forees are specially embarked in 
| vessels of war to do the duty of marines,’ 

* On the 4th of November, 1846, Commudore Stockton 
| was intormed that ‘the President has deemed it best for the 
¢ public interest to invest the military officers commanding 
| © with the direction of the operations on land, and with the 

‘adininistrative functions of government over the people 
| ‘and territery occupied by us.’ 


i| He was also directed to relinquish to Colone! Mason, or 
| fornia of General Keurny,”’ which it is in proof that it did | 


to General Kearny, if the latter should arrive before he had 
done 80, the entire control over these matters, and tarn over 
to him all the papers necessary to the performance of his du- 
ties. It was believed that even this despatch might antici- 
pate the arrival in California of General Kearny. 

* Similar instructions were communicated to Commodore 
Stockton, under date of January 11, 1847, and were renewed 
to Commodore Shubrick, under date of May 10, 1847. A 
| copy of these last instructions, which on this subject are 


|| very full and distinct, is herewith enclosed. I al<o enclose a 


| copy of document No. 19, which has been already transmit- 


|| ted to you, but which is of so much interest that T send it 
|  * He also offers it for the purpose of showing, as it does at | 


| the bottom of page one, that the ‘misupprehensions’ between | 


| in that country’ from the Departments of War and Navy; | 


| thereby admitting that the explicit orders had arrived after || 


the evils had happened which they were intended to prevent. 


instructions to General Kearny of the 3d and 18th of June, | 


1846, in regard to the conquest and government of California, 
(unless intended as contingent and subordinate,) conflicted 


with those of July 12, 1846, directing a civil government to 


} 
** He also offers them for the purpose of showing tha: the 
| 


be formed under the protection of the navy, and the country 


again. - 
‘6 Possessing the views of the Government, as they are 
| given in the despatches above enumerated. and particulariy 
in the letter of May 10, you will have, it is believed, no diffi- 
evlty in adjusting, with entire harmeny, any differences 
which may previously have arisen between the army and 
| navy, on the subject of directing the temporary civil govern- 


|) ment in Caliornia. 


“The experience which we have had, a= well in the east- 
ern portion of Mexies as on the Pacific side, has confirmed 
the President in his purpose of devolving on the senimr mili- 
|| tary officer the duty of civil government in the conqnered 
|| territory. It is more consistent with the relative duties of 


| to be held as a conquest by the naval forces, and to be 80 || the two branches of the service. 


| found, through said forces 


at the conclusion of peace with 


Mexieo; which orders, being posterior in date to those of 


« The attempt to exercise it by a na¥al officer n 
withdraws him from the appropriate sphers of bis profes 


* 
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sional duties. He inetracts me, therefore, to impress on the 
naval officers that this duty will be required of the military 
officer of lighest rank in the country who may be on duty ; 
and with thts clear repetition of his wishes, it is not appre- 
hended that any collisions will again occur between those | 
whose services are always most efficient when they act in 
harmony aud concert. 

“ Your purpese, in sending home the Savannah and War- 
ren, i+ approved. 

* Transmitted herewith is a copy of the printed regula- | 
tions respecting the collection of duties in sach of the ports 
of M-xico as uray be in oar military possession by conquest, | 
torether with the modifications subsequently adopted, as is | 
indie ued in my letter of the 20th of April, and the order of | 
the President of this date. | 

* Commander Rudd and Parser Christian will proceed to | 
join your -quadron, via Jamaica, in a vessel which will sail 
from Baltimore On the Lith instant. Other officers will be 
added, froin time to time, as the service will permit. 

“| am, very respecttully, your obedient servant, 

“J. Y. MASON. | 


* COMMANDING OFFICER 
of the U. 8. Naval forces, Pacific squadron.” 


This candid and fair despatch, written by the 
special order of the President, establishes the au- | 
thority of Commodore Stockton in California, both 
civil and military, at the time that General Kearvy | 
was brewing civil war in order to wrest the gov- 
ernorship from him.~ Lt establishes that authority | 
in words which was already established by the law 
of special services, True, this despatch was writ- | 
ten after the dissensions took place; but it isa 
recapitulation, going back to the beginning, and 
showing that the naval orders of the 5th of No- | 
vember, 1846, were the first instructions to the | 
naval commander to tarn over the land command 
and the civil government to Kearny or Mason, 
which order did not arrive till February, and was 
forever concealed from Frémont in California! 

The contrasted orders to General Kearny, of the 
31 and ‘18th of June, 1846, and to the naval com- 
mander on the California station, of the 12th of | 
July, of the same year, and the naval orders of 
November 5, 1846, will complete this view of the 
supreme authority of Commodore Stockton, in 
January, 1847, and establish the conflict between 
the orders under which the navy and the military 


were then acting: H 


Joxe 3. War—p.Jvoiv12. Naval—p.Novemper 5. Nu- 
30, Trial. 412, TYial. | val—pige 55. 
“Should voucon- “Previousinstruc-| “ The President 
quer aud take pos-tions have informed has deemed it best 
sessiona’ NewMex- you of the int- for the public inter- 
jco and Upper Cali-tions of this Gov-jests to invest the 
fornia, or consider-ernment, pending military officer com- 
able placesin either, the war with Mex-|nanding with the 
you will e-tabhi-h ico, to take and hold}irection of the op- 
temporary civil gov- possession of Cali-jerations on land, 
ecruments therein, fornia, * * * Theland with the admin- 
abolishing all arbi- object of the Unitediistrative functions | 
trary restrictions States is, under itsiof government over | 
that may exi-t, so far rig itas a belligerentithe people and ter- 
as it may be done nation, to prreaossritory occupied by 
with safety. In per-itselfentirely of Up-ds. You will relin- | 
forming tois duty, it per California. * * rlquish to Col Mason, | 
would be wise and the objiect of thejlor to Gen. Kearny, 
prudent to continue Coited States ha-lif the latter shall 
intheiremploymnentreference to ulti-larrive before you 
all-uch of the exist- mate peace withihave done so, the | 
ing officers as are Mexico; and if, at ntire control over | 
known to be friend-that peace, tie ba jthese matters, and 
ly to the U. States, sis of the uti posi jturn over to him all 
and will take the detis shall be e-tub-|papers necessary to | 
oath of alleg ance to lished, the Govern-ithe performance of 
them. The duties at ment expects, TURO |bis duties.” i 
the custom houses YOUR FORCES, to "| | 


ought at onee to be fowid in actual pos- 
reduced to such asession of Upper 
rate as may be bare- California. * * * 
ly sufficient to main. This will bring with 
ttin the necessary it the necessity of a 
officers, without civiladministration. 
yielding any reve- Such a government 
nue to the Govern-should — be 
ment.” lished under your’ 
Jone 18. War—p.38. pe ceern o sal 
3 ee : or yo urther in- 
secarithine a struction, I enclose! 
termined ta senda lf? Sou a Copy 7 
small foree round COMfidential in-trac 
Cape Horn to Cali- Hous from the War 
fornia. Department to Brig- 
“The arms, can. Mier General Kear- 








non, aud provisions "Ys Who is ordered 

to be sent te the Overland to Calilor- 

Pavifie will be ac-"'4- You will also 

companied by one COMMuUnicate your 

counpany of artillery S8tructions to him, 

of the regular army. and inform him that] 

Arrangements are th ‘y have the sane- 

now on foot te send HOH of the Presi- 

aregiment of volun 4Nt 

teers by sea. ' 
“ These troops,| 

and such as may be 

orsnized in Cali-) 

fornia, will be under 

your command.” 







Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. 
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| These conflicting orders to the army and navy 
| commanders in California require no comment; but 
| it is impossible not to recur to the paragraph in 
| ** Frémont’s Defence’? which refers to them. It 
| 18 this—p. 412: 

“Tie navy had been charged, from the beginning of the 
| war, (and before it, in anticipation,) with the exclusive con- 
| quest, preservation, and governmentot Caliiornia. In giving 
| & military officer orders to go into California to conquer, &c., 
| the contingency that everything required to be dune might 
| have been already done was to» obvious to be overlooked, 

and would naturally be provided for in making the military 
| instructions conditional. ; B 

“The naval in-tructions say: ‘ Previous instructions have 
informed you of tre intentions of this Government, pending 
the war with Mexico, to tke and hold possession of Califor- 
nia, * * * The object of the United States is, under its 
right as a belligerent nation, to possess itself entirely of 
Upper California. * * * The object of the United States 
has reference to ultimate peace with Mexico; and if, at that 


| peace, the basis of the uti possidetis shali be established, the 


| Government expects, through your forces, to be found in 
actual possession of Upper California. * * * This will bring 
with it the necessity of a civil administration. Such a gov- 
ernment should be established under your protection, * * * 
For your further instruction, | enclose to you a copy of con- 
fid®itial instructions trom the War Department to Brigadier 
Goneral Kearny, who is ordered overiaud to California. You 
will also communicate your instructions to him, and inform 
him that they have the sanction of the President.’ 

“These instructions were not received by Commodore 
Stockton, but were anticipated by him, and this anticipation 
obtained for him the express approbation of the President. 
The despatch of the 5th November, from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Commodore, contained this clause in refer- 
ence to his operations in Californias * And itis highly grat- 
ifying that so much bas been done in anticipation of the 
orders which have been transmitted.’ 

“ This was written near four months after the transmis- 
sion of the orders of July 12, and is a full ratification of all 
| that had been done in anticipation of them. . 

* Buta higher view remains to be taken of the conditional 
character of the instructions to General Kearny—a view 
which involves theirabsolute repeal and nullity, unless un- 
| derstood conditionally ; aud [ am advised by counsel that 
even that understanding of them cannot save them from the 
tate of total abrogation, until subsequently revived by the 
instructions of the 5th of November, 1846. A few dates and 
facts establish this view. The instructions to General Kear- 
ny, on Which he relics for his authority, are dated the 3d 
| and 18th June, 1846. Now, it so happens, that on the 12th 
| day of July, in the month following, tustructions of the most 
peremptory charaeter were despatched to Commodore Sloat 
to conquer, hold, and govern California, and to let General 
Kearny know of these instructions, and that they had the 
sanction of the President. Here are extracts from the orders 
to Comimodore Sloat; and, although they did not reach his 
hands, nor these of his successor, Commodore Stockton, 
until after the country was conquered, yet, lam advised to 
say, their effect is the same upon this prosecution. This is 
not the case of an officer prosecuted fur not obeying instruc- 
tions, in which case it must be shown they came to his 
| bands; butitis a prosecution against me, as successor to 
Governor Stockton, for doing what the instructions com- 
| manded. In this case the anticipation of the orders is an 
additional merit in complying with them; and suchis the 
ease with the orders in question. 
| ‘These instructions are near a month later than those to 
General Kearny, and not only specially confide the conquest, 
| 


preservation, and civil government of California to the naval 
commanders, but require the naval forces to hold the coun- 
try till the peace, and direct General Kearny to be informed 
accordingly; and further informed that all this instruction 
to the naval commanders had the sanction of the President.” 


This point of supremacy between Stockton and 
| Kearny was well plead by Colonel Frémont in his 
'** Defence”? before the court-martial, page 416 of 
the Trial. He there said, after recapitulating the 
naval orders of November and January, 1846, and 
May and June, 1847: 

* All these despatches were too late. The mischief was 
all done before they arrived, and they leave the naval officers 
| completely justified, and General Kearny wholly without 
| excuse for attempting to make himself Governor in Calitor- 
| nia in a& case not contemplated by his instructions, and in 
which he would bave to commence with disorganizing an 
| established civil government before he could begin to organ- 


was contrary to the intent and meaning of his instructions. 
| He was to conquer California: it was already conquered. 


{| 
estab-| | ize one. His whole conduct, from the day he met Mr. Carson, 


|| He was to establish a civil government: it was already done. 


| He was tolead an army to California: he took only a personal 
escort. He turned back two-thirds of his dragoons ; he should 
have turned back the whole, and himself with them. He 
should not have applied to Governor Stockton to send him 
aid to San Pasqual, and to the hill of San Bernardo, if he 
intended to coutend with bim for supremacy after he got 
there. He should not have attempted to found a claim to 
| the governorship on the victories of the Sth and 9th of Janu- 
ary, after the retutation of his claim by Commodore Stockton 
at San Diego. He should not have pretended to have been 
commander-in-chief on the march to Los Augeles, in order 
to found upon it a claim to the governorship in right of con- 
| quest. He should not, even if the letter of bis instructions 
| had borne him out, (which they did not,) have attempted to 
| take the fruits of conquest from those who had conquered 
| the country before he came to it, and without whose helping 
hand he could not have gor to it. 

«“T have now made clear the right of Governor Stockton, 
under whom I held the governorship of California at the time 

| of the act done, which ts charged in the specifications under 
examination, to be Governor himself, upon his own assump- 
tion of the office, and afterwards to appoint ine bis successor; 
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Senate, 
and that these governorships were valid und aaaree 
nations, until disapproved by the President, o the im ct 
bents in some way lawfully relieved or discharged. Hav, a 
done this, f am instructed by cuunsel to resume my ori = 
position, as in the letter of the 17th January, in declaring 
that all this difficulty in California was a question bety, ae 
my two superiors, which should have been settled b PS 
Government between them, and not settled in my mares - 
trying me for inutiny and disohedience against one of an y 
charges to which [ might have been well exposed in disol a 
ing the other. And I am further instructed by counsel to 
renew and to repeat, in the most solenin manner, the PRO. 
TEST heretofore filed in the War Office by them ‘lh 
name, against the ILLEGALITY and INJUSTICE of ye 
ns me for ~ acts of Commodere Stoekton and General 
earny, or for declining the responsibilit se 
disputes of authority.” 8 *P lity Of settling their 
_ Surely this rapid peroration to one of the heads 
in the “ Defence’’ places in clear and high relief? the 
justification of Stockton’s authority, and the con. 
flict between the military and the naval orders 
But stop, Senators! There is a veto upon that 
conclusion, no less than the extra-judicial and gras 
tultous ipse dixit, or ipsi dixerunt, of the famous 
Frémont court-martial, always*meaning the unex. 
cepted members, Collateral Graham in the lead: 
never the excepted ones—Brooke, Hunt, Taylor, 
Baker! That court, besides finding Frémont guilty 
upon all the charges and all the Specifications; 
besides finding a false verdict against him on the 
eleven specifications of the mutiny charge—I use 
the term false in the common law sense of the 
term, and mean that kind of a verdict for which a 
common law jury, being convicted by a double 
jury, would lose their privileges of freemen and 
become forever infamous, their houses to be pulled 
down, their trees to be dug up, and their wives 
and children to be cast into the fields: besides 
finding that false verdict on the mutiny charge, 
disapproved by the President, and a verdict against 
evidence on all the essential specifications of the 
charge for disobedience; and a verdict without evi- 
dence on all the specifications under the charge for 
conduct prejudicial to good order and discipline; 
besides all these verdicts and a sentence of dismis- 
sion, this charitable court, as if afraid that the 
President might remit the sentence, or the indul- 
gent world sull think kindly of the young officer, 
superadded, under the head of ‘‘ remarks,” extra- 
judicially and™ratuitously, seven distinct and 
separate falsehoods; with one of which alone [ 
propose to deal at present, and of that one shall 
make short work. But, first, let us have the re- 
marks. They are at page 339 of the printed trial: 
“ Remarks by the Court. 

“The court deems it proper, in view of the mass of evi- 
dence on the record, to remark, that the court has been un- 
willing to confine the accused to a strict legal defence, which 
appeared to lie within narrow limits. 

**Considering the gravity of the charges, the court has 
allowed the defence the fullest scope in its power to develop 
the instructions of the Government, and all circumstances 
relating to the alleged misconduct, as well as to impeach the 
leading witness: for the prosecution. The court has even 
indulged the accused in a course unusual, and without its 
approbation, in the final defence, of using indi~criiminately 
matter which had been rejected or admitted in evideuee. 

*¢ With all this latitude of evidence, and the broader lati- 
tude of defence, the court has found nothing conflicting in 
the orders and instructions of the Government; nothing im- 
peaching the testimony on the part of the prosecution ; noth- 
ing, in fine, to qualify, in a legal sense, the resistance to 
authority of which the accused is convicted. 

“The attempt to assail the leading witness for the prose- 
cution has involved points not in issue, and to which the 
prosecution has brought no evidence. In the en of 
the court, his honor and character are unimpeached.” 

I pause to make a “ collateral remark’? for the 
information of that part of the Senators who have 
not been called to make themselves acquainted 
with the Law Martial. I have to say, in order to 
account for the unanimity of the courts-martial in 
giving sentences when there was a division on the 
finding, that, in every case of finding guilty, every 
member, including those who voted the party in- 
nocent, must join in voting some punishment; and 
where that punishment is fixed, and not discre- 
tionary, they must vote it—even death, to a man 
voted innocent by them. This was the case in 
Admiral Byng’s trial. Four members voted him 
innocent—not the only coincidence in the Frémont 
trial—and these four were compelled to vote his 
death, with the rest, under the ** bloody twelfth ar- 
ticle”? of the British rules and articles of war— 
nothing but the mutiny act of George the Second, 
from which ours are copied, with little amelioration 
oralteration, except from some late acts of Congress. 
Byng was shot—his sentence being voted by four 
members of the court who had voted him innocent. 
He could neither have been shot upon that sen- 
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tence, nor even convicted of any effence, if the court | 
had sat with open doors. But of this and its ap- 
lication to the Frémont case, no more at present. 
There is a hereafter. 

| return to the point—the false remarks super- 
added by the court: and, of the seven, take up one, 
reserving the other six for future use. That one || i 
js in these words: * The court has found nothing ||“ Ir MusT HAVE BEEN, AS | RemeMBeR.”’ And 
‘conflicting in the orders and instructions of the Gov- |, it must have been, as his previous swearing had | 
sornment;’’ and of that one I say it is false, being | shown; for the morning of the 17th was taken up, 
roved so by the orders themselves, and so ad- || as the cross-examination had shown, ina last effort 
mitted in the naval despatch of the Ilth of June. || to seduce Frémont, first with flatteries and the 
| say, also, that it is fraudulent; the court having \ offer of the governorship, and then with the threat 
refused to entertain the part of the defence which || of * unquestionable ruin,”’ to join him with his bat- 
went to this conflict of orders, and even refused to || talion against Stockton. It was after this last 

rmit the despatch of the 11th of June, and the || attempt and interview that the letter of the 17th to 
argument Which intreduced it, to go upon the || Stockton, postponing the civil war, was written; 
record, and shoving them off into the appendix, | and, in the order of events, the letter to the Adju- 
vages 365, 366, 367, 368. In that appendix they | tant General giving his (Kearny’s) account of all 
will be found, as lumber and trash, not belonging || these matters was written after these events, and | 
to the trial, and having no influence upon it. And | after the final letter to Stockton, and the final inter- | 
after that they found a verdict upon it—verum dic- || view with Frémont. The letter to Stockton post- | 
tum—true word. God save the mark! This is | poning the civil war was written, as admitted in | 
what I call a fraudulent finding, as well as a false | another part of the cross-examination, after F'ré- 
and extra-judicial one; and I have a presentiment || mont’s final refugal to join him with his battalion. 
that an overhauling is to come which is to add || It was to let him know the civil war was post- 
another to the catalogue of epithets by which this || poned. It was afterwards dropped altogether with | 
subservient finding is to be characterized. | respect to Stockton, and recommenced against | 

Upon this view of Commodore Stockton’s au- || Frémont. I do not speak figuratively, but literally, 
thority in California, at the time that General || as I will show in the proper place, when I come | 
Kearny commenced the contest for the governor- || to the operations against Frémont. At present I 
ship, | eabaske that he was wholly and entirely || confihe myself to the Stockton part of the case, 
unjustifiable and criminal in his contemplated mode | and have to show the reason for postponing the 
of acquiring that governorship, even if his claim | collision and civil war. That reason appears very 
had been legal, and Stockton’s illegal. No man || intelligibly in the letter to the Adjutant General of 
in our country is allowed to meditate civil war. the: same date just read, and in that part of it 
No one is allowed to contemplate such war, with | which says: ‘* Both of whom refuse to obey my 
or without the law on his side. Ours is a govern- || ‘ orders, or the instructions of the President; and as I 
ment of law, not of force; and no one is allowed || ‘ have no troops in the country under my authority, ex- 
to take the armed force of the country to enforce || ‘ cepting a few dragoons, I have no power of enforcing 
his claims, lawful or not. In the case of General || ‘ them.” 
Kearny, the claim to the governorship was notonly || ‘* No power to enforce them.’ That was the 
illegal, but wholly selfish and sinister, unrelieved YY | reason. And why no power? Because Frémont’s 
asingle generous, honorable, or public motive. It || battalion of.500 men was not put under his orders ! 
was the governorship, and nothing else but the || That is the secret; that is the fair interpretation of 
governorship, that he was after. That was his ob- 
ject—a miserable object—upon a fraudulent pre- || ment of guard—sixty unhorsed dragoons! With 
tence—picked up as a new ground of claim after || them he would have possessed the real military 


|; to you on my return to that place. 

| *“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

j “8S. W. KEARNY, Brigadier Generul. 
“The Apsurant Genera, U. 8. A., Washington.” 


| 7 
Question. Was that letter written after your interview 


| 
|| Of the same day with Lieutenant Colonel Prémont? 
| “ Jinswer. It must have been, as I remember.’’ 








the peace, and after abandoning the first ground. || power of the country. Failing to get the Califor- | 


And how was that object to be attained? First, by || nia battalion, he retired, breathing vengeance, not 
calling upon Stockton to desist—demanding from || against Stockton, but against the person who had 
him, on the 16th of January, to desist from appoint- || balked his criminal design—against Frémont, and 
ing the civil officers, (namely, Frémont Governor, || plotting against him a double ruin; against his life 
Russell Secretary, Bandiniand others Councillors,) | there; against his character here. But let us not 
and to surrender that power to himself. Failing || anticipate. The present point is the civil war, and 
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papers at San Diego, and a copy of which will be furnished | This 


| his letter. Without them, he had but his frag- || 


in that demand, the next means was, Frémont’s || 


battalion and civil war. Failing in that, he wrote || reason for its postponement. That letter, besides | 


the letter of the 17th, postponing, for the present, | 
the aforesaid civil war. All this is seen in the let- 


ters of the 16th and 17th, and as good as told by || 


Kearny himself to the ** President and Secretary of | 
War” in another leuer of the 17th, which | will 
read. It is addressed to the Adjutant General, and 
will be found at pages 94 and 95 of the Trial— 
brought forth upon cross-examination, thus: 


“ Generul Kearny a witness—Cross-examination continued. 


“ Question. Did you write a letter to the Secretary at War 
on the 17th of January, 1847? and, if so, is this a true copy 
of that letter? 

‘inser. I did write a letter of this date to the Adjutant 
General, and [ believe this to be a true and correct copy. 


“The letter here shown the witness was then read in evi- 
dence, as follows : 


‘* HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE WEsT, 
Ciudad de los Angeles, Junuary 17, 1847. 


_ “Sir: I enclose herewith a copy of three communica- 
tions: No. 1 being instructions from me (of yesterday) to 
Licutenant Colonel Frémout, relating to his battalion of vol- 
Uiteers; 2, reply of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, of this 
date, refusing obedience to my orders; 3, letter from me of 
this date to Commodore R. F. Stockton, on his as-uming 
powers not given hiyn, and preventing me from comply- 
ing with the instructions of the President of the United 
are conveyed in letters to me from the Secretary of 
ar. 

* It will be seen by the President and Secretary of War that 
Tam not recognized in my official cxpacity, either by Commo- 
dove Stockton or Lieutenant Colonei Frémsnt, both of whom 
refuse to obey my orders or the instructions of the President; 
and as IT have no troops in the country under my authority, ex- 
cepting a few dragoons, T have no of enforcing thei. 

“T have to state that the march of the troops trom San 
Diego to this place was reluctantly consented to by Commo- 
~ Stockton, on my urgent advice that he should not tcave 

leutenant Colonel Frémont unsupported to fight a bale 
on whieh the fate of California might for a long tine depend. 
The correspondence to prove which is now with my 





the letter to the Adjutant General, showing the 


lision and civil war were necessarily, and for the 
present, postponed, also contained other state- 
ments proper to be here examined, 

1. It says Commodore Stockton refused to obey 
his orders. The fact is, General Kearny never 


positively swore before the court-martial. ‘ I ex- 
erted no command whatever over Commodore Stock- 
ton, nor did he exert any whatever over me.’?’ Thus 
he swore before the court-marual: and yet writes 


Stockton and Frémont had refused to obey his 
| orders. We see that Stockton never received any: 
we will all see what kind of an order Frémont dis- 
obeyed. 

2. That Frémont refused to obey his orders. 





This is a false statement of the case, as the letter || 


of 17th January, containing the alleged refusal, 
will show. The refusal was a respectful declining 
to decide the question of rank between his two 
superiors—a question thrown into his hands by 
giving him contradictory orders, ‘which he declined 
to solve, and remained precisely as he was until 
they decided their own question. This was re- 
spectfully and firmly announced in the conclusion 
of the letter to General Kearny, alleged to contain 
the refusal, and made the basis of the charges be- 
fore the court-martial. It was announced in these 
terms: 


“ T feel, therefore, with great deference to your professional 
and personal charactér, constrained to say, that urtil you ond 


Commodore Stockton adjust hetween yourselves the question ¢ | 


rank, where, I respectfully think, the difficulty belongs, I sh 
hace to report and receive orders, as heretofore, from the Com- 
modore.”” 


| showing that it was for want of force that the col- | 


| gave an order to Commodore Stockton, and so he | 


an official letter to the Adjutant General that both | 











Senate. 


—_ of course, was before the court-mar- 
tial; and the answer which it then received in the 
** Defence,” (page 398,) was the one which truth, 
law, and honor gave; and which will abide the seru- 
tiny of time and history. twas in these words: 

« The question now is diobedic nee of orders—the order 
not to reorganize the California battalion being the speciti- 
canon, 

** In the British service, from whose rules and articles of 
war our own are copied, and Where there isa judge advocate 
general to direct couri-martial proceedings with uniformity, 
the character or qualities of the order, disobedience to which 
is criminal, are clearly detined. At page 09 ef Hough (edi- 
tion of 1825) is found this detinition of such an order: 

¢ Tn the absolute resistauce of, or refusal of obedience ta, 
‘a present and urgent command, conveyed either orally or 
‘in writing, and directed to be obey ed with promptinide, by 
‘the non-compliance with Which some immediate act neceg 
‘sary to be done might be impeded or defeated, as high an 
‘ offence is discoverable as can well be contemplated by the 
‘military mind; tnasmach as the principle woieh it holds 
* out would, if encouraged, or not suppresst d by some heavy 
* penalty, forbid or preclude a reliance on the execution of 
‘any military measure. Lt is this positive disob. dicuce, 
‘therefore, evincing a refractory spirit in the INFERIOR, an 
S active Oppo-ition to the conmands of a SUPERIOR, against 
‘which it must be supposed the severe penalty of tie article 
‘is principally directed.’ 

* From this definition of the kind of order which the rviea 
and articlés of war contemplate, it ix clear that it is not every 
order, and merely because it is an order, given by a superior 
to an inferior, that entities itself to imptient obedience. On 
the contrary, it must have certain indispensable requisites to 
entitle it-elfto that obedience; and amoung these are: lst, 
legality ; 2d, necessary forthe public serviee ; 3d, urgent; by 
the non-compliance with Which some immediate act neces- 
sary to be done is defeated or impeded ; and thatthe disobedi- 
ence must be of a Kind to evince a reiractory »pirit. 

“T have to answer thatthe order given by General Kearny 

| possessed none of these requi-ites, and that di-obedience 
drew after it no injury to the public service, and that my re- 
fusal to obey it Was notin a refiactory spirit. 

“1. It was not a egal order, and this tor reasons which I 
shall tuly show in the proper place. 


\; 2. It was a mere experimental order of contradiction to 


| ry a gestion of rank, and against the public serviec, as the 
' state of the battalion required it to be reorganized, the time 
for which many of the men and officers were engaged having 
expired: and togive it a majurin place of myselt, made Gov- 
ernor. 
| 3. So far from being for the public service, it would seem, 
| from the sentence in General Kearny’s letter to Commodore 
|| Stockton, of the 17th of January, (already quited,) in relation 
| toa colision between them, and possibly a civil war, that 
the battalion was wanted for forcibly as: erting his right to 
\| the governorship azatinst Commodore Stockton. The wtter 
can have no other meaning; and this interpretation of it is, 
inoreover, borne out by his letter of the same date to the De- 
partinent, by his testimony before the court, aud by the tes- 
timony of Licutenant Ewory. 

«4. The battalion was not and never had been under the 
orders of General Kearny; was not such troops as bis in- 
structions contemplated, and several of its officers were 
|| from the navy, over whem he could have no control. 
| 5. General Kearny was, at the time of giving the order, 
| suspended from the command of the forces at that place, by 
|, order of Governor Stockton. 
|| 6. If not suspended at the time he wrote and sent the 
|| order, then he was himself in mutiny against his own 
commander, and endeavoring to induce me ‘ to join’ in it, 
and ‘thus was in the commission of the double offence of 
mutiny himself and endeavoring to make another join him 
in it. 

“7. General Kearny has not shown for what purpose he 
gave the order against reorganization ; but it appears evident 
it Was for an unlawful purpose, to uit, for the purpose of 
keeping the battalion together in his own hauds, to be used 
|) against Gov. Stockton. On his cross8-«xamiuation (eighth 
day) he seems to have known nothing about what lie was 

doing in giving this order, on which Lam now doubly pros- 
|| ecuted. To the question, ‘Did you kuow what was the 


| 
j 


| 
| 


| 


|, nature of the reorganization commanded by Governor Stock- 
| ton of the battalion under Licuteiant Colonel Ff émont, and 
|| forbid by vou ?’ he an-wered, ¢1 do not; I learned that Com- 
(| modore Stockton was about to reorganiz: that baitahou, and 
|| Ifortidit’ ‘Thus, a battalion rai: ed, office tyd, conmanded, 
| and organized by Governor Stockton, and being a part of bis 
| forees for the conquest, preservation, and government of 
California, was forbid to be re-organized by Gem ral Kearny, 
| without Knowing what the actual organization Ws, or what 
the reorganization would be. He heard romething was to 
|-be done —he knew not what—and he forbid it. Surely, he 
should tell what purpose he had in view. 
«8. It was an order that Lcould not obey without rebel- 
|| ling again=t the authority by which the battalion was raised 
}) and from which I held my commission as its commander. 
|| Feow all this it appears that the order not to reorganize 
|| the battalion has none of the requisites of an order entitied 
to obedience ; that it was not a lawful order; that it was 
not intended for the public service; that there was no ne- 
ceasity for it; that no injury to the publie service accrued 
from non-obedience to it; that the refusal to obey it, so far 
| from being in a refractory spirit, was a mere determination 
to remain-as [ was, and as [had been, under Commodore 
Stockton’s command, until my superiors settled their own 
dispute. And f{ am now advised by counsel to say that that 
decision was legally right.” 


This conclusive ** Defence’”” was lost upon the 
court—its majority: but it will not be lost upon 





} 
} 


1} 


| the mind of any honorable man, in America or in 
| Europe, now or hereafter, who hears, or shall 
| read it. 

| 3. The letter—the one to the Adjutant Gen- 
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eral, of the 17th of January—signifying the reason 
why the * collision and civil war” was postponed, 
also contained this paragraph in relation to Com- 
modore Stockton: 

“ [have ta state that the march of the troops from San Diezo 
to this place (Los Angeles) was reluct.ntly consented to by 
Jommotore Stockton, on my urgent advice thut he should not 
teave Lieutenant Colonel Frémont unsupported to fizht a 
b. Utle on which the fute of California might for a long time 
depend.” 

This out-Kearnies Kearny! In the face of the 
fact, perfectly known to him, that the combined 
movement of Stockton and Frémont had been 
pense in September, about the time that he was 
eaving Santa Fé; that Stockton was only waiting, 
when he reached San Diego, for tidings of the ad- 
wance of Frémont from Monterey, and the return 
of Hensley from peninsular California with cattle 
and horses; that, immediately upon getting inform- 
ation of that advance, and upon getting three hun- 
dred head of cattle, and one hundred and forty 
horses, by the return of Hensley, he commenced 
his movement to meet Frémont, and to close in 
upon the insurgents from both sides at Los An- 
geles; and that he himself, Keagny, did not even 
apply fora place in the expedition untilafter the 
troops were paraded to march! All this he per- 
fectty knew. Yet, in the face of this knowl- 


Nomination of General 


| 
} 
i} 
j 
| 


| 


| then fell into the hands of Stockton’s and Fremont’s 
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his animals from death of cold and hunger, by | 
breaking and thawing soft wood—shaving off the | 
tender bark, and giving it to them to eat—shelter- 


| ing them with blankets and skins from the ‘* pili- | 


less storm.’’ He got to Santa Fé; but no one for 
a long time would go further. And these answers, |! 
which Carson would have carried to California | 
by the 15th of January, did not arrive until May. 
Previous orders, those of November 5th, (by Col- 
onel Mason,) did not arrive until February; and 





| enemies—were concealed from Stockton for a month, | 


| destroy him! 
Stockton and Kearny. 


_ object of his going had been accomplished—wrong, 
af his going had been merely absurd and foolish, | 


! 


and from Frémont altogether, in order vo entrap and | 
1 shall prove what I say when I 1 


come to the next act of thisdrama. 1 go on with || 


It was wrong in Kearny | 
to go on to California after knowing that all the || 





but criminal, when the design was selfish and sin- | 
ister—merely to decorate his name with the title || 


| of Governor of California for a month, and then || 


'/in command under him, to commence a secret | 


edve, and in defiance of all these facts, he wrote || 


officially to the Adjutant General, expressly to be 
laid before the President and Secretary at War, 
whom, at the same time, he was endeavoring to in- 
flame against Stockton as disregarding his instruc- 
tors, that the march was reluctantly consented to 
by Stockton. The great poet of Nature has put 
it into the mouth of the gentle Catharine of Aragon, 
as the crowning sin of Cardinal Wolsey, that— 
“Even i the presence he would say untruths.”’ 

In plain prose, that he would tell lies to the king. 
Some may suppose that is no worse than telling 
lies to other people. But it is worse. The king 
is a man in power, and acts upon that lie, and does 


wrong to somebody. So of our President. He is | 


a man in power, and acts upen the reports made 
to him, and may thus be made the instrument of 


great injustice; and of this, the reports of Kearny | 
against Stockton and Frémont are the complete | 


illustration. 

This letter to the Adjutant General, while preg- 
nant with the sin of containing too much, is also 
abortive in the sin of containing too little. It omits 
the enumeration of an important letter, sent to the 
United States with those enumerated, and by the 
same messenger. He enumerates No. 1, being 
ofders to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont; No. 2, 
being his (Frémont’s) ‘ refusal”’ to obey those or- 
ders; and No. 3, being Stockton’s refusal to sur- 
render the civil government to him. But he omits 


to enumerate No. 4, being Kearny’s lever to Sen- | 
ator Benton, brought in, as the rest were, by his || 
assistant adjutant general, Emory, full of kindness | 


to Senator Benton, Mrs. Frémont, and all the 


ant Colonel Frémont! 


The operations against Governor Stockton, with | 
the postponement of the civil war: They had com- || 


menced in wrong, progressed through iniquity, 
and terminated in great crime. It began with 
turning back the messenger, Mr. Carson, bearing 
despatches to the Government, and letters to their 
families from Stockton and Frémont, and pre- 
venting them from getting an answer from the 
Government in the limited time, and which would 
have prevented all mischief. Carson would have 
carried out the naval orders of November 5, which 
would have prevented all difficulty, and had them 


in California in sixty days—a fortnight before the | 


contest between Kearny and Stockton commenced 


—and which did not arrive until late in February. | 


They were faithfully brought in by Major Fitz- 
patrick; but he Sauk 


souri. There Colonel Robert Campbell procured 


a brave and faithful man—one of the Soublettes— | 


grandson of Colonel Whitley, of Kentucky, and 
of old Mrs. Whitley, (for she was as much of a 
hero as any of them,) to carry the return answer 
to Santa Fé; that was as far as he would agree to 
go, and was nearly worth his life to attempt. It 
was at the beginning of winter. The snows of 
Russia were in the plains and in the mountain 

orges. Men and horses were perishing; witness 
Lisstenend Abert and his party. Soublette saved 


not stipulate to carry back | 
answers, and did not carry them further than Mis- | 


| supplant Governor Stockton in the chief command; 
| and, above all, when that chief command had been 
|| twice formally offered to him, and twice formally 


from another the fruits of preparations matured 
and ripe for gathering, it was an honorable refu- 


|| sion—the practice everywhere, and amongst ex- 
|| temporaneous officers, not bred to arms, but hold- || 


go home to Missouri, to spend his time in peace } 
| with his family, while his country was at war |) 
| with Mexico. 


lt was wrong in him, after being | 
permitted by Stockton to take the place of second | 





claim, first to be promulgated in the United States, | 
and after the expedition had been successful, to 


| 


| 


refused. If refused in good faith, and not to take 


| 
sal, and conformable to the practice of the profes- | 


ing a soldier’s patent as a gift from God, as well |, 
as amongst those trained in the rules. Witness | 
Patterson and Harney at the bridge of Medellin; 
witness Shields and Persifer F. Smith in one of || 
the battles—real battles—before the city of Mex- | 
ico; Witness Lawrance and Clive,* Hardinge and 


Hough, and Irvine, in kndia.t If General Kear- 





| 


from Engiand and assumed the chief command. From the 
way wWarduess and impatience of control which had charac- 
terized Clive, both at school and in the counting-house, it 
might have been expected that he would not, after such 
achievements, act witi zeal and good humor ina subordinate 
capacity. But Lawrance had early treated him with kind- 


| 
| 
* © But just at this conjuncture Major Lawrauce arrived | 
| 
| 


| ness; and it is bare justice to Clive to say, that, proud and 


overbearing as he was, kindness was never thrown away 


| upon him. He cheerfully placed himself under the orders 


|| of his old friend, and exeited himséli as strenuously in the 


|| second post as he could have done in the first. Lawrance 
| well knew the value of such a-sistance. Though himself 
| giited with no intellectual faculty higher than plain good 





| sense, he fully appreciated the powers of his brilliaut coad- 
1 


| attach to the officer who in point of rank was inferior, but 


jutor, Though he had made a methouical study of military 
tactics, and, like all men regularly bred to a profession, was 
disposed to look with disdain upon interlopers, he had yet 
liberality enough to acknowledge that Clive was an exception 


' ) | to common rules. Some people,’ he wrote, ‘are pleased to 
family; and splendidly encomiastic upon Lieuten- || 


‘term Captain Clive fortunate and lueky ; but, in my opinion, 
‘from the knowledge | have of the gentleman, he deserved 
Sand mightexpect from his conduct everything as it fell out; 
‘a man of undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, and a pre- 
‘sence of mind wiich never left hith in the greatest dauger— 
* born a soldier ; for, withouta military education of any sort, 
‘or much conversing with any of the profession, from his 
‘judgment and good sense he led on an army like an expe- 
‘rienced officer and a brave soldier, with a prudence tuat 
‘certainly warranted success.’ ”’—Bubington Macuulay. 

+“ The two leaders of our victorious arniy, the Governor- 
general and the Commander-in-chief, have throughout these 
operations setan example of cordial concert and union, an 
utter forgeti@lness of themselves, to which the happy result 


| is greatly to be attributed. All matters of punctilio were 


sacrificed, and Sir Henry Haidinge consented to serve as 
second in command.”’ 

“The example set by two gallant commanders of disre- 
garding military punctilio, and looking exclusively to their 
country’s honor and to the safety of the army, told, as might 
naturaily be expected, en those placed under their orders. 
Sir Hugh Gough speaks ofan officer who joined only the night 
before the battle, and pays him a tribute which | am proud | 
to mention. ‘This officer (Brigadier Irvine) had made every | 
exertion to join the army, in the hope of being placed in the 
prominent station to which by his rank be was entitled ; and, 
as I have said, he arrived only the night before the battle. 
The command would naturally have devolved upon him, but 
he declined to assume it, in order that all the credit-might 


who had superintended the preparations for the coming ac- 
tion. While we are bestowing due praise on such devotion 
to publie duly, let us not forget the exampie that had been 
set by the Governor-general and Commander-in-chief. That 


| example had, no doubt, influenced the couduct of other brave 
| and honorable men, who were willing to make a sacrifice, 


| 


not of mere personal interest, for that they disregarded, but 
of that which was really dear to them, the rs a of per- 
sonal distinction.”»—Sir Robert Peel’s Speech, 1846. 








Kearny—Mr. Benton, 


| ny’s refusal to accept the command of Stockton 






[uly, 





> 

troops were for the reasons which governed off 
cers, proper would have been his conduct and jy : 
the commendation bestowed upon it. But ce 
quent events prove it was not, and that selfish 
reasons governed his refusal to accept the con 
mand when offered, as they did to claim the ao 
ernorship in a case not warranted by his insiryo. 
tions, or in the attempt to supplant his superio 
afterwards in the chief command. : 
One single object was in view all the time and 

. ’ 

that to be attained by any means, no matter how 
contradictory or unworthy. That object was the 
governorship of California !—to Kearny what the 
** beef’? was to Johnny Hooks, immortalized 
Patrick Henry and William Wirt. He went : 
California for the governorship. He thought he 
had it under his “instructions,” and saw no neces. 
sity for seeking it again at the point of Pico’s lances 
He wanted no more of Pico’s ** defeats,”’ nor of his 
‘* retreat in the direction 4,” nor of his own “ march 
to San Bernardo,”’ at an angle of forty-five decrees 
from it, round the hills; nor of Pico’s ** repulse ” 
taking all his cattle; nor of the ** fight”’ or “ Aight” 
for the hill; nor of Pico’s “ position’’ after his de- 
feat at the hill, which position happened to be that 
of the dog after he had treed the coon. He wanted 
no more of these new topographical vocabular 
honors! and remained in that mind until after the 
victories of the 8th and 9th of January, and until 
after the capitulation of Couenga. Then a new 
vision rose before him—a new way to the govern- 
orship—that sole object of all his thoughts. That 
vision was, to fancy himself the commander-in- 
chief in the expedition from San Diego, and that 


| the country was conquered, for the first time, in 


the ‘* battles’’ of that expedition, and by the capitu- 
lation of Couenga, and that he and F'rémont had 
done the work! and, ejecting Stockton from the 
concern, they would divide the game! he taking 
the governorship for a month, and Frémont after 
him: and so bring himself under the letter of the 
conditional instructions under which he went, with 
a guard, to California. This was the new vision; 
and then he changed ground, and demanded the 
peeite as the conqueror of California. Then 
is five billets-douzx in forty-eight hours to Frémont, 
not now to be read; then his bed scene with Rus- 
sell, suppressed as collaterai by the court; then his 
final attempt of the 17th, in his secret interview 
with Frémont at his own quarters; then his letter 
to Stockton, postponing the civil war, and the letter 
to the Adjutant General of the same day, giving the 
reason for that postponement. This is the history 
of the ride to California, and of all the plots, crimi- 
nalities, and machinations of which it was the fruit- 
ful source. The final conception was the crown- 
ing one. For a general who had not a man buta 
few foot-dragoons; who had been permitted to come 
along in the pee of a lieutenant of the ship; who 
asked and obtained the second place in the pres- 
| ence of twenty eye and ear witnesses; who acted 
| asa subordinate throughout the march, and until 
| it was all over: for a general, under such circum- 
| stances, to conceive the design of supplanting his 
commander-in-chief, and not only taking from him 
the honors of his victories, but to despoil him of 
the governorship which he had won the year before: 
this was a daring which lacked but one ingredient 
to make it satanic, and that one was soon added— 
bloodshed—to enforce his newborn pretension, So 
far as it depended upon him, the ingredient of blood 
was added: he plotted it. Frémont alone preven 
the mixing of the blood. Then his vengeance took 
anewturn. He sent his assistant adjutant general 
to Washington city to make false accusations against 
the Governor on whom he would have made civil 
war, and against the officer who had balked that 
design. In the wars of the fallen angels upon high 
Heaven, such daring might have merited a brevet: 
on earth it is impossible. The President may grant 
it: the Senate may confirm it: the Secretary at War 
may write it—write it upon parchment as thick as 
the seven-fold shield of bulls’ hides which Ajax 
wore to the siege of Troy, and cover him over with 
it: it cannot hide the indelible brand of infamy 
which recorded evidence fixes on the foreh 
the wearer. 

I have now finished the examination of the first 
act of the drama, only prevented from being blondy 
by the honor and firmness of Frémont—honor above 
seduction—firmness above terror. I have got 
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Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


ee 


———— ee — = 
the end of the machinations against Stockton; those | Left alone in his government, living in La Ciudad 

inst his successor are to appear: and, as the \| de los Angeles, the capital, and residence of the 
whiteness of wool is to the scarlet dye, so is the i| governors-general of the Californias, Frémont ad- 
guilt of the past compared to what is to come. || ministered the government and ruled the coun- 


|| try, gaining the good-will of all the inhabitants, 
Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Firru Day. || with the order, peace, regularity, and public satis- | 


; : | faction of an old-established authority. This was 
cum kta seas 5 Sea Retceoteen — 1 well told before the court-martial, in the “ Defence,”” 
m ’ 
1 
} 
| 








mont remains in the scene. page 422, thus: 
On the morning of the 18th of January, 1847, 
after being suspended from all command by Stock- 
ton, Kearny, with his sixty dragoons on foot, left | 
Los Angeles, on his return te San Diego, the ca- 
itulation of Couenga making it perfectly safe for | 
om to travel with his remnant of cuard. 


‘* After the capitulation of Couenga, the country immedi- 
ately subsided into profound tranquillity, and security of life, 
person, and property became as complete as in any part of 
the United States. Travelling or at home, single or in com- 
pany, armed or defenceless, all were safe. Harmony and 
| good-will prevailed ; and no trace of the suppressed insurrec- | 
tion, or of resentment for what was passed, Was anywhere | 
He left || seen. I lived alone, after a short time, in the ancient capi- 
the capital without notice to Colonel Frémont, || = a eee en —- or 

. . : ° || military protection, the battalion having been sent off nine || 
and without leaving _y order for him, and with- || miles to the"mnission of San Gabriel. I lived in the midst of 
out letting it be known where he was going. This || the people in their ancient capital, administering the gov- 
appears at page 87 of the printed trial, thus: | Crnenent, as a governor lives in the capital of any of our 

& Question. At what time did you leave’ Los Angeles—the | States. : ( 5 
day, and the time of the day? || And was also more particularly told in a private | 

& Answer. Lleft Los Angeles on the 18th of January, 1847; || letter to myself, dated the 3d of February, 1847, 


I presume about 10 o’clock in the morning. : - . : . 
a ee cre gen Ot | teeirsyot tinh er an oom este 
j ; . s : : 


onel Frémont, or take leave of him, or give notice to him || 

of your going away, O1 of where you were going? | Knowing well the views of the Cabinet, ahd satisfied 
| that it was a great national measure to unite California to us 
| 


«“ Answer. I did not.”? 
. . | sis State, by a voluntary expression of the popular 
se questions and answers estab an @ sister State, 0} y exp popule 
The q ablish a great || will, Thad, in all my marches through the country, and in 


int in the case, of which the Senate shall here- || alt my intercourse with the people, acted invariably in strict 
after learn something; at present I go on with the || accordance with this impression, to which I was naturally 
order of events. =— led by eee feelings. I had kept my troops under | 
. s : steady restraint and discipline, and never permitted to them 
Kearny went fe without ae leave of him, | a wanton outrage, or any avoidable destruction of property 
without giving him notice, wit out leaving word || or life. The result has clearly shown the wisdom of the | 
or order behind, and without intimation to him of || course I have pursued. * * ° * Throughout the Califor- | 
his future intended ‘* whereabouts.”” He went to || nan papulation there it only one feling of satisfaction and 
7 : ; gratitude to myself. 1e men in the country most forware 
San Diego, and thence despatched his assistant || and able in the revolution against us, now put themselves at 
adjutant general to the United States. When heard | ny disposition, and say to me, ‘ Viva usted seguro, duerme 
of he was at Monterey, four hundred miles dis- usted seguro,” (live safe, sleep safe,) we ourselves will wateh 
tant. Commodore Stockton returned to his ships over the tranquillity of the country, and nothing ean happen || 
toned tl fi f G * }| which shall not be known to you.’ ‘ Estan preparados los || 
Frémont entered upon the ofnce of Governor, ac- || hijos del pais para sostener a usted.” *'The children of the 
cording to his appointment to that place in the || country are prepared to sustain you.’ ” 
August peeectng. gut taken effect in the Octo- And more feelingly, in the same letter, thus: 
ber preceding, and of which appointment, among || «1 was named Governor, and immediately proclaimed 
other things, Carson was bearing the intelligence || peace and order restored to the country ; and like the waters 
to Washington when turned back by Kearny. || %f come sevalt woke over which a puifion sete had passed, 

: : : : it subsided instantly into perfect tranquillity, from one ex- 
The information reached Washington in Novem- tremity to the other. A Californian gentleman, Don Pedro 
ber—was made known to Congress approvingly 
in the President’s annual message, and in the War 
and Navy reports; and the appointment approved 
in the general approbation of all Stockton’s acts, 





Carillo, arrived yesterday evening from Santa Barbara, and || 
told me that he heard a group of boys in the street singing || 
to their guitar— | 

§ Vivan los Estados Unidos, | 





. enn - Y viva el Coronel Frémont, | 
communicated to him in reply to- his despatches. Quien, nos ha asegurado las vidas.’ | 
The President, in his massage, said: ‘ Long live the United States, 


And long live Colonel Frémont, || 
Who has secured to us our lives.’ 

Not very fine poetry, but worth more than most | 
of the fine poetry which is usually made in honor 
of conquerors. But what was more than all, was 
the letter of the ex-Governor-general of the Cali- 
| fornias, Don Pio Pico, the head of that honorable 
| family, and worthy to be so, written from his re- || 
tirement in Sonora, and offering to come in person, || 
if necessary, to assist Colonel Frémont in preserv- | 
ing peace and order, and disclaiming all use of his 
name to the contrary. I have the letter now here, | 
in the original Spanish. This is it. I state the | 
contents, without reading. Frémont should keep | 
it forever, as the high testimony of his exalted || 
conduct in California. | 

The effect of the capitulation of Couenga, and | 
the tranquil and happy state of the people under || 
it, was justly stated in the ‘ Defence,’’ before the | 
court-martial—of course, without any effect upon | 
the majority of that tribunal; but true in itself, and || 
proper to be here reproduced, to show the felicity || 
of the country before it was again disturbed, as |) 
will be presently shown. I read from page 379 of | 
the Trial: and, as the statement of that capitula- || 
tion was preceded by an account of the conquering | 
march, without bloodshed, which produceg it, I | 
will begin the reading with the brief description of | 
that march, and the cause which produced it—the | 
more proper as no report of Frémont’s military | 
and civil operations in California has ever been 
made. I read from the ‘* Defence,”’ page 378: 


1 left Los Angeles early in September. The insurrec- 
tion broke out there in the same month, and soon spread 
over all the southern half of California. It extended to near 
Monterey. It delayed Commodore Stockton’s return to the 
sea, and deferred my own appointment as Governor. In- | 
stead of being occupied in arrangements to be at San Fran- 
cisco on the 25th of October, to be placed “ as Governor orer 
California,” | was engaged, with little other means than 
personal influence, in raising men from the American settle- 
ments on the Sacramento, to go south to suppress the in- 
surrection. 


“ Our squadron in the Pacific, with the codperation of a 
gallant officer of the army,and a small force hastily collected 
in that distant country, have acquired bloodiess possession 
of the Californias, and the American flag has been raised at 
every important point. The old civil government being ne- 
cessarily superseded, itis the right and duty of the conqueror 
to secure his conquest, and to provide for the maintenance 
of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants. This right 
has been exercised and this duty performed by our military 
and naval commanders, by the establishment of temporary 
governments in some of the conquered provinces in Mexico, 
assimilating them, as far as practicable, to the free institu- 
tions of our own country. In the provinces of New Mexico 
and of the Californias, little, if any, further resistance is ap- 
prehended from the inhabitants to the temporary govern- 
ments which have thus, from the necessity of the case, and 
according to the laws of war, been established.” 


The Secretary of War, in his report, said: 


“Commodore Stockton took possession of the whole coun- 
try as a conquest of the United States, and appointed Colo- 
nel Frémont Governor, under the law of nations, to assume 
the functions of that office when he should return to the 


squadron.” 
The Secretary of the Navy said: ¢ 

“Efficient aid was rendered by Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont and the volunteers under his command. In his hands, 
Commodore Stockton informs the Department, he will leave 
the military government when he shall leave California in 
the further execution of his orders.’? 

_Colonel Frémont was then Governor of Califor- 
nia, under the law of nations, by the appointment 
of Governor Stockton, virtually made in August, 
1846; the commission formally delivered on the 
16th of January, 1847; and that appointment valid 
until disapproved by the President. One great ob- 
Ject of Carson’s mission was to learn his approval 
or disapproval. It was not disapproved. On the 
contrary, it was approved, first, by the manner in 
which it was communicated to Congress; next, as 
one of the acts’of Stockton, approved in the mass. 
Colonel Frémont was then Governor of California; 
and, what is material to be known, there was no 
other governor, and no other American civil au- 
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“ With a small body of men, hastily raised for the emer 
gency, | embarked, according to Commodore Stockton’s 
orders, first, in boats, to descend the bay of San Francisce, 
and then in the ship Sterling, to go down the coast to Santa 
Barbara. We had left our horses, and expected to obtain 
remounts when we landed. Many days after our departure 
from San Francisco, (being tossed by adverse winds, and 
living on five days’ rations,) we fell in with the merchant 
ship Vandalia, from which I learned, and truly, that ne 
horses could be had below ; that, to keep it out of our hands, 
the Californians had driven all their stock into the interior, 
and that San Diego was the only point left in possession of 
the Americans. I therefore determined to return to Mon- 
terey, and make the march overland. I did eo; and there I 
learned, on the 27th of October, that T had been appointed 
lieutenant colonel in the army of the United States. It 
was now the month of December, the beginning of wiater, 
and the cold distressing rains bad commenced. Everything 
had to be done, and done quickly, and with inadequate 
means. Ina few weeks all was ready; four hundred men 
mounted ; three pieces of artillery on carriages; beef cattle 
procured ; the march commenced. LT omit its details to men- 
tion the leading events, a knowledge of which is essential 


' to my defence. We made a secret march of one hundred 
|, and fifty miles to San Luis Obispo, the seat of a district 


commandant; took it by surprise, without firing a gun; cap 
tured the commandant, Don Jesus Pico, the head of the 
insurrection in that quarter, with thirty-five others, among 
them the wounded captain who had commanded at La Na 
tividad. Don Jesus was put before a court-martial tor break- 
ing his parole, sentenced to be shot, but pardened. That 
pardon diad its influence on all the subsequentevents, Don 
Jesus was the cousin of Don Andres Pico, against whom 
was going, and was married to a lady of the Carillo family— 


| a family numerous and respectable. Many hearts were con- 
| quered the day he was pardoned, and his own above ail, 


Among the papers seized was the original despateh ot Gen- 
eral Flores, which informed us of the action of San Pasqual, 
but without knowing who commanded on the American 
side. Don Jesus Pico attached himself to my person, and 
remained devoted and faithful under trying circumstances. 
We pursued our march, passing all the towns on the way 
without collision with the people, but with great labor from 
the state of the roads and rains, Ou Christmas day, 1846, 
we struggled on the Santa Barbara mountain in a black tem- 
pest of chilling rains and winds from the Pacifie Oecan— 
avalanches of rocks and earth, and deluges of water, tum- 
bling down from the mountain sides—in which a hundred 
horses perished; but the men stood to it, and T mention it 
to theirhonor. ‘They deserve that mention, for they are not 
paid yet. . 
‘* We passed the maritime defile of the Rincon, or Punto 
Gordo, without resistance, flanked by a small vessel which 
Commodore Stockton had sent to us, under Lieutenant Sel- 
den, of the navy. A corps of observation, of some filty ora 
hundred horsemen, galloped about us, without doing or re- 
ceiving harm; for it did not come within the scope of my 
policy to have any of them killed. Tt was the camp of thia 
corps which Captain Hamlyn passed, to give me Commodore 


| Stockton’s orders, when he found me at the ‘Camp of the 


Willows,’ as said in his testimony. ‘The defile of San Fer- 
nando was also passed, a corps which occupied it falling 
back as the flanking rifles advanced. We entered the plain 
of Couenga, occupied by the enemy in considerable force; 
and I sent a summons to them to lay down their arms, or 
fightatonce. The chiefs desired a parley with me in person, 
I went alone to see them, (Don Jesus Pico only being with 
me.) They were willing to capitulate to me; the terms were 
agreed upén. Commissioners were sent out on both sides 
to put it into form during a brief armistice. [t received the 
sanction of the Governor and Commander in-chief, Commo- 
dore Stockton, and was reported to the Government of the 
United States. It was the capitulation of Couenga. It put 
an end to the war, and to the feelings of war. It tranquil- 
ized the country, and gave safety to every American from 
the day of its conclusion. 

«My march from Monterey to Los Angeles, which we 
entered on the L4th of January, was a subject for gratulation ; 
a march of four hundred miles, through an_insurgent coun- 
try, without spilling a drop of blood—confuering by clem- 


| ency and justice—and so gaining the hearts of all, that, until 


troubles came on from a new source, I could have gone 
back, alone and anarmed, upon the trail of my march, trust- 
ing for life and bread to those alone among whom I had 


|| marched as conqueror, and whom I have been represented 


as plundering and oppressing!”’ 


Such were the fruits of the capitulation of 
Couenga—a convention according to the law of 
nations, in which there was no annexation, no 
or.hs of allegiance, no change of citizenship, no 
change of laws and customs, but proteciion of life, 
liberty, and property, in return for submission and 
subjection to .the conquerors, leaving the political 
condition of the people to be settled in the defini- 
tive treaty of peace at the conclusion ef the war. 
Colonel Frémont was sole author of that conven- 
tion, which fortunately he had then aright to make, 
not having joined the commander-in-chief, The 
insurgents made it with him, and would make it 
with nobody else. They made it in a personal 
interview with him, in a grove between the two 
camps, and near theirown. Frémont went alone 
to treat with them, having only Don Jesus with him. 
They declared they would capitulate to none but 
to him—that they would take to the mountains, 


_and die like wild beasts in their dens, before they 
| would surrender to an : 
_ capitulation they laid down their arms. 
| not been made—and none but Frémont could have 
l made it—then a guerrilla war would have been car~ 


Upon that 
f it had 


but Frémont. 
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ried én, in which all the Indians in California and ‘| Frémont is still in debt in California, It will be 


Oregon—from Sonora to the Straits of Fuca— 
would have been in arms, under the lead of the 
Californians, against the American settlers. 


Governor Frémont lived in the capital of the | 


Californias as any American governor would live |) 


in the capital of his own State—without goards— | 


without military protection—without his battalion 
near him—having sent it off nine miles to the soli- 
tary mission of San Gabriel, to avoid annoyance 
to the inhabitants of the capital, and to preserve 
discipline, Not an outrage or disorder of any kind 
occurred in the country. The victors and the van- 
quished lived together in harmony. ‘Travelling 
or at home—alone or in company—American or 
Californian—all were equally safe. War, and the 
feelings of war, were gone: peace, and the feelings 
of peace, had returned. It was the only place in 
all the conquests of the American arms, during the 
Mexican war, in which such safety and tranquil- 
lity followed subjection. It contrasted violently 
with the state of things in New Mexico, where the 
inhabitants, well disposed to the United States, had 
submitted without the fire of a gun, and received 
the Americans with open arms; but weré after- 
wards driven to revolt by military annexation, 
change of laws and customs, oath of allegiance, 
forced citizenship; and where many were hanged 
under these new laws. Great was the contrast 
between New Mexico and California: happy the 
difference in favor of the latter. 

The month of march came, and with it a procla- 
mation of General Kearny and a joint circular with 
Commodore Shubrick, bottomed oa the President’s 
naval order of November Sth, which they had _ re- 
ceived by Colonel Mason, and kept a secret from 
Frémont, not even naming it in the proclamation 
and circular which were issued. Towards the 
middle of the month, Captain Turner arrived at 
Los Angeles, bringing orders from General Kearny 
to Colonel Frémont, but not even bringing a copy 
of the proclamation. (Page 102 of the ‘Trial.) The 
orders which he brought, dated March 1, 1847, 
were these: 


“Sir: By department orders No. 2 of this date, which 
will be handed to you by Captain Turner, Ist dragoons, act- 
ing assistant adjutant general for my command, you will see 
that_certain duties are there required of you as commander 
of the battalion of California volunteers. In addition to the 
duties above referred to, L have now to direet that you will 
bring with you, and with as litte delay as possible, all the 
archives aud public documents and papers which may be 
subject to your control, and which appertain to the govern- 
ment of California, that | may receive them trom your hands 
at this place, the capital of tie Territory. [ have directions 
from the General in chief not to detain you in tts country, 
against your Wishes, &® moment Jonger than the necessities 
of the service may require, and you will be at liberty to 
leave here after you have complied with these iustructions, 
and those in the ‘orders’ referred to.” 


The directions of General Scott, referred to in 
these orders, were of date November 3, 1846, and 
were in these words: 

“It is known that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, of the 
United States rifle regiment, was, in July last, with a party 
of men in the service of the United States topographical en- 
gineersgin the neighborhood of San Francisco, on Monterey 
Bay, engaged in joint operations against Mexico with the 
United States squadron on that coast. Should you find him 
there, it is desired that you do not detain him, against his 
wishes, a moment longer than the necessities of the service 
may require,” 

On receivmg these orders from General Kearny, 
and a copy of these instructions from General 
Scott, Frémont felt himself at liberty to take the 
path of honor and of duty. General Scott, with 
the delicacy of a gentleman, and with the feeling 
of a true soldier, did not order Frémont to join his 
regiment in Mexico. He only left him at liberty 
to do so: and the old soldier was not mistaken in 
the young one. Instantly Frémont prepared to 
join his regiment, then believed, from what 1 had 
written him, to be destined for the city of Mexico, 
by the road of Vera Cruz. Sixty picked men, 
120 picked horses, jerk beef, and pinoli, (pulver- 
ized parched corn with sugar,) were quickly pre- 
es ; and the way on the map traced out to 7 ay- 
or’s camp; and thence to Scott, wherever he might 
be. Nor was there a man of the sixty, all trained 
to dangers as they were, and full of resources and 
self-reliance, that doubted for an instant their en- 
tire capacity to traverse the whole length of Mex- 
ico, and join Scott, even at the gates of the capital. 
All this was done in unsuspecting reliance upon 
the orders received, dated the Ist of March; and 
great expenses incurred in consequence; for which 


\ 








seen how cruelly this reliance was deceived. One | 
thing is certain: the fact of giving these orders— 


| the fact of leaving Frémont at liberty to go where | 


he pleased after executing the two brief orders re- 
ferred to—(to muster his battalion, and to carry 
the Government archives to Monterey)—was a | 
declaration of the most solemn import, that, on 
that day, the Ist day of March, 1847, he (General 


—no design to arrest him—no cause to detain him 
in California—no cause to bring him a prisoner to 
the United States. I repeat it; these orders were 
as solemn adeclaration as an officer and a gentle- 
man could make, that, up to that date, he had no 
charge against Colonel Frémont. This declaration 
must be considered as repeated, and extended to 
the 17th day of March, ina manner, not so public 


and official, but still more sacred, in a message to || 


Mrs. Frémont, through a letter to me of that date: 
the original of which [| now hold in my hand. I 
read the last paragraph, not venturing to state it, 
This is it: 


‘* My kind regards to your family. Please say to Mrs. Fré- 
mont, that 1 yesterday heard by a man from Los Angeles that 
Colonel Frémont was quite well. [ have informed him that 
| have instructions from General Seott not to detain him in 
this country against his wishes. 1 think it probable he may 
conclude to leave here; and if so, he may probably start 
about the Ist of May, and cross the mountains. But this isa 


conjecture of mine, as I have not seen him since the middle || 


of January, nor heard from him directly.” 


When this letter was received, which was in the 
summer of 1847, it was universally considered as | 
full proof that all the rumors put into the newspa- | 
pers of difficulties between Kearny and Frémont | 
were utterly unfounded. The letter was shown to | 
mutual friends: not a dissenting breath was heard: | 
all considered it an extinguisher of all sinister ru- 
mors—a declaration of friendship both personal 
and military on the part of Kearny; and that he | 
was happy in having an opportunity, through 


General Scott’s orders, to release Frémont from || 


detention in California. So fully was I of that be- 
lief, that I endorsed upon the back of the letter, at 
the time that I received it, these words: ** Letter | 
from Kearny of the Lith of March: discredits all re- | 
ports of difficulties with Frémont up to that day.” 
Great God! what have I since seen! Infamous 
charges, all running back to the 17th of January !— 
his own oath, that he intended to arrest Frémont 


from that time!—his own showing, that he was | 


hunting for charges the whole time! and more— 
but Jet us not anticipate events; nor let the narra- 
tive run ahead of the proofs. Let us return to Los 
Angeles, about the middle of March, and see the 
rumors which began to circulate, and the events 
which began to develop there, and to spread alarm 
and consternation among the people. These events 


and rumors were four: 1. The non-payment of | 


the public debts contracted by Stockton and Fré- 
mont for the conquest and government of the 
country; 2 


~ 


Couenga; 3. The march of the Mormons from | 


San Diego towards Los Angeles; 4. The suspi- 
cion of violence upon Frémont. By the middle of 
March these events and rumors were in full prog- 
ress, and the country verging to insurrection, and 
the whole influence of Frémont required to prevent 
an outbreak. The whole force of his character 
was wanting to keep down revolt. But here it be- 
comes necessary to use proofs: for without proof 
it will be difficult to comprehend to what a degree, 
and with how much justice, the country became 
alarmed and excited 
to power, and by the first week’s operations under 
that power—(for he had assumed all power, civil 
and military, by a proclamation of the Ist of 
Mar@h.) He had now acquired the right to be 
Governor of California, not by virtue of his War 
Office instructions, not by virtue of the conquest 


of the country, ‘‘for the first time, by the troops under | 
his (my) command,” nor by the surrender of it to | 
him by Stockton, or any other naval commander, | 


** on his demand;’’ but by virtue of the definitive 
instructions of the 5th of November, 1846, con- 
taining the President’s orders, through the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to the naval commander on the 
California station, to “ relinquish’? the military 
command and the civil government to General 
Kearny or Colonel Mason. Here he acquired his 
right; and not until then did he acquire it. These 
orders were carried out by Colonel Mason, directed 


. The violation of the capitulation of || 


by the accession of Kearny | 
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to Commodore Stockton, but delivered to Commo 
| dore Shubrick, who had superseded him. | repeat 
| It; by virtue of these orders Kearny acquired the 
| right to be Governor of California: that right to be 
carried into effect by communicating the orders to 
Frémont, representing Stockton; and so reoy| 
relieving him in the post which he held. 
see how he relieved him. 


arly 
é We will 
By virtue of these in- 


| structions Shubrick and Kearny divided their pow- 
Kearny) had no charge against Colonel Frémont | é 
also issued a proclamation, dated the Ist of Mareh 


ers, and issued a circular to that effect; Kearn 


given in manuscript to the printer at Moiterey 
on the 4th, printed on the Sth, and promulgated 
‘* afterwards;”’ the instructions of November the 5th 
being all the time, and until since his return to the 
United States, concealed from Frémont. 

The date and promulgation of Kearny’s procla. 
mation assuming the sence should neither 
have been false nor uncertain. It was the acces. 
_ sion of a new power, making great changes in the 
laws and government, affecting both persons and 
property, and with provisions highly penal. Such 
/ a proclamation should not havea date and promul- 
gation false or uncertain, in either particular; jt 
was so in both, as this evidence before the court. 
martial—pp. 99, 100—will show: 

“ General Keurny, a witness— Cross-eramination continued, 

“ Question. You say the circular of yourself and Commo. 
| dore Shubrick was drawn up on the 4th of Mareh, and dated 

on the Ist of that month; now, when and where was jt 
promulgated ? 

“ nserver. 1 stated no such thing. - 

* Question. You state in your letter of the 15th of March 
that you issued a proclamation on the 4th, dated on the Ist 
of March; now, when and where was that proclamation 
promulgated ? 

“ Answer. It was promulgated throughout California; jt 
Was given in manuscript to the printer on the 4th of March; 
many copies of it were printed and distributed immediately 
| after; the copies were sent by the printer to me, and Mr. 
| Larkin, at whose house T was staving, took them from me 
to distribute ; the printers, as | understood him, distributed 
some; | believe they were printed on the Sth. If the object 
of the accused is to inquire of me whether Captain Turner, 
when he went below, took a copy of that paper, I will say 
that he did not. 

* Question. From what point was the promulgation made? 

‘6 Answer. It was made from Monterey, where it is dated,” 

We will nowsee the first operations, the first 
week’s work, under this new Governor, thus in- 
vested with the title which he had sought through 
so many offences. It is admitted that he now 
had the right to be Governor (and to assume the 
| office after relieving the actual incumbent) by virtue 
of the orders of November 5. He assumed them 
under these orders, and by virtue of these orders, 
thereby admitting the illegality of all the grounds 
on which he had previously sought it! The le- 
gality of his right to be Governor, and to act as 
such, is admitted (save the relief of Frémont) from 
the day of the promulgation of that proclamation, 
and from the day of its reaching, or having time 
to reach, the different parts of the country. It was 
a wide country, thinly inhabited, and no estab- 
lished communications. Los Angeles, where 
Frémont resided, was four hundred miles from 
Monterey, the place of promulgation. Kearny was 
| then Governor; but his proclamation was false in 
its date, and uncertain in the time of its promulge- 
| tion; and even it withheld from Frémont. This fact 
appears in the last part of the testimony just tead. 
I will read it again—the part which shows the 
withholding the proclamation from Frémont. It 
is this part: 

“Tf the object of the accused is to inquire of me whether 
Captain Turner, when he went below, took a copy of that 
paper, I will say that he did not.” 

Captain Turner was the assistant adjutant gen- 
eral after the return of Emory, and in that capacity 
carried the orders of the Ist of March to Frémont; 
and was a witness against him before the court- 
martial. The prompt and categorical manner in 
which Kearny answered that Turner had not car- 
ried ‘‘a copy”’ of the proclamation with him—so 
different from his usual non mi ricordo answers— 
is clear proof that he had carried none; and that 
for a purpose! If not for a purpose, why not take 
that good opportunity to promulgate the paper— 
to send it to the ancient capital, four hundred miles 
off? On the contrary, not one copy was carried 
by that official messenger; not one! Not only none 
to Frémont, but none to the people; for the evident 
fear that Frémont might see it. Entrap him was 
the plot. , 

Now for the acts—the first week’s acts—of an 
authority, legal in itself, if legally assumed by 
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relieving the incumbent; but of such ominous and | 
ginistrous presentation. 5 at 
First. The non-payment of the public debts in- | 
curred by Stockton and Frémont in the conquest 
and civil government of the country, and which 
their successor Was just as much bound to pay as 
themselves. Rumors began to spread that Kear- 
ny, affecting to consider Stockton and Frémont as 
«mutineers,”” in revolt against himself, would pay | 
nothing of their contracting; and this rumor, at 
frst incredible, quickly acquired consistency, and 
filled the country with consternation. Events jus- | 
tified the rumors. It soon became notorious fact; | 
and not only so, but that Kearny openly and pub- | 
licly depreciated the value of the certificates given | 
for service or property, for the use of the United | 
Siates, by Stockton and Frémont, and which he | 
ought to have paid in full: in one instance, going | 
so far as to fix, in a public company, the value of || 
one of the certificates (for a considerable amount) 
at a quarter of a dollar! The facts were these: 
A mérchant*in Monterey came to Kearny, in a 
public company, to ask him the value of one of 
these certificates, which he was about to buy, and 
of which he wished to know the fair value; and 
for that Pangea applied to Governor Kearny. The 
paper was handed to Kearny, ‘which he took, 
overlooked,”’ and then asked a by-stander if he 
had a quarter of a dollar. The person applied to 
produced a half dollar. That is too much, said 
Kearny: a quarter of a dollar is the value of it. 
These facts Major Gillespie, now in this city, had 
from gentlemen who witnessed them, and one of 
whom was part of the transaction. But why stop 
to prove what was notorious, and even gloried in? 
The non-payment wf these claims became, in a 
short time, the subject of universal complaint in 
California: complaint in the public press, as well | 
as in all conversations: and, among the articles 
which appeared in the papers, I will read one, no- 
table for its moderation of ‘style, its strength of 
facts, and the responsibility of the name that | 
vouches it. tis from the Californian Star of June | 
12, 1847—being after Frémont left the country, but | 
going back to the origin of the complaint. Feenl 
It 


“ San Francisco, June 12, 1847. 

“Harp To Unperstanp.—Major Hensley, a highly re- 
spectable man, Who has served in the California battalion from 
the beginning of the troubles down to the time when the troops 
were disbanded, has given us permission to publish, on his || 
responsibility, the result of two interviews, one with Commo- 
dore Biddle, and one with Commodore Stockton, which may |; 
throw sone light on the present causes of complaint ; 

“ Major Hensley first called on Commodore Stockton, and 
told him, that from what he had learned on shore, he (St@ck- 
ton) could draw for money and pay the men for their services, || 
and their property which had been used in the war. Com- {| 
modore Stoekton told him, that ifhe (Hensley) would go and || 
see Commodore Biddle, he would send his Purser, \:r. Spei- || 
den, with him, and if, by anything they could say to Commo- | 
dore Biddle, they could induce him to give the permission, | 
that he (Stockton) would go to Valparaiso, or some other 
point where the money could be obtained, and draw foriton | 


his own responsibility, and pay all the debts which had been 
contracted by his or Colonel Frémont’s orders. 

“ Major Hensley, accompanied by Purser Speiden, waited 
on Commodore Biddie, made the request, and was positively 
refused. Major Hensley then requested the Commodore to |! 
draw himself and pay the debts, and was again refused. ‘The || 
Commodore thought it best to send the matter home, and let || 
Congress settle it. 

“All this is a difficult matter for us to understand. What 
notives Commodore Biddle can have in refusing to permit 
Commodore Stockton to draw tor money to pay the debts 
contracted here, we cannot guess. 

“Ifthe proceedings of Stockton and Frémont were irreg- 
ular and unauthorized, Biddle and Kearny have authorized 
them, and assuined the responsibility, by holding the property 
and the countrytaken by Stockton and Frémont. We have 
never been able to ascertain the difference between the man 
who wrongfully takes property and he who wrongfully keeps 
it. Commodore Stockton and Colonel Frémont came here 
as United States officers, and in the name of the United 
States took possession of California, with all its appurte- 
nances, and the Bay of San Francisco. They did nottake it 
for themselves; for, if they had, they could-and would pay || 
their debts. On the coutrary, when Biddle and Kearny ar- 
rived on the coast, they claimed tobe superior United States | 
officers, and in the name of the United Sgates take ali this 
country and properly from Stockton and Frémont, but at the 
ome ume refuse to pay the debts accruing on accountof the |! 

yar. efi 

E | 

_ “itis a strange code of reasoning. , Whether such reason- 
ing will take well in the United States, where it is looked | 
upon as dishonorable for a man to get something for nothing, 
remains to be determined ; but it wil! he determined, and || 
whoever is decided fo be in error will meet the frowns of an 
indignant people. 

“If we are not much mistaken in the character of the 
American people. they will at once decide the question, and 
order the patriotic volunteers who have sacrificed all for the 
glorious privilege of having the stars and stripes wave over 


them, to be amply 





“Ts it the determination of the Government of the United 
States to hold the Bay of San Francisco! We answer, un- 
equivocally, Ves. Unless some nation which has power to 


| wrest from it the Chesapeake and the Bay of New York 


should determine to take it, Uncle Sam will bold it until the 


| great day of judgment. If our position is correct in that 
| particular, we ask, in the name of all that is just and right, 
will she avail herself of such an acquisition, awd refuse to , 7 
| the rumor at Los Angeles, towards the middle of 


| March, that Kearny would not pay the public debts 


pay the paltry sum of half a million of dollars to the true- 


| hearted men who gained it? 
*“ We have no sort of doubt about the final decision of the | 


matter; but it is peculiarly unfortunate for the prosperity of 
California that these debts cannot now be settled. ‘The few 
patriotic foreigners residing in California who had money, 
have been drained of the last dollar, and the money sent off 


to other countries for supplies which could not be furnished | 
here; so that there is not coin enough in the country for the | 


transaction of the ordinary business; and if the little pittance 
due to each man has to remain unpaid for two years, they 
will not then need it. Many of them have already been 
forced to sell their claims tor half, and some for less, to pro- 
cure the absolute wants of life, and to purchase the means 
of traveling from the Puebla de los Angeles, where they 
were disbanded, to Upper California, where they had lett 
their wives and children.” 


To the same effect is the Consul Larkin’s letter 
to Secretary Buchanan, of June 1, 1847, published 


| at p. 18 of the California claims document, thus: 
*“ Commodore Stockton and Colonel Frémont have now || 


superior officers in California, and from this reason, or some 
other, the greatest confusion relative to money affairs pre- 


| vailsin this Territory. T have seen the prime of the last 


emigration travelling from the south to the Sacramento, some 


of them almost in rags, having spent their services aud sold | 
their guns and wagons to Government, for which they now_) 


suffer. I have given General Kearny a statement of facts, 
and have requested him to have an interview with the Pres- 
ident on this subject.”’ 


**Thave given General Kearny a statement of facts,”’ 


says the letter, ‘and requested him to have an inter- | 
view with the President.”’ Suspecting that Kearny | 
' might be unfaithful, the consul at the same time 


gave a copy of his statement to Frémont; and he 
laid it before the Military Committee of the Senate, 
as part of his testimony on the California claims, 
and it was thence reported by the committee as part 
of the evidence before them, page 17. 

It is a letter for the information of the President, 
addressed to Kearny, at the moment of his leaving 


Monterey for the United States: 


“ Monrerey, Catirornta, May 30, 1847, 
“Sir: Your departure for Washington suggests to me the 


| necessity of calling your attention to the pecuniary uffairs of | 
the natives of this Territory, and of our own countrymen, | 
relative to the transactions with the officers of the battalion | 
of California mounted riflemen, under the conmand of Lieu- | 


tenant Colonel J. C. Frémont, United States army. 

“In July, 1846, Commodore Stockton, in the Congress, 
with his own crew, and Licutenant Colonel Frémont, in the 
Cyane, with about one hundred and seventy American rifle- 
men, left this port to take possession of the southern parts 


of Upper California; they had complete success by the mid- | 
| dle of August. 


“In October following, the Mexicans and Californians, as 
you are aware, rose and took some of the towns. This 
caused Commodore Stockton to again visit them in arms by 
sea, and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont by land, with about 
five hundred American mounted riflemen. This last expedi- 


tion was in one of the moat inclement winters, which caused | 
| much trouble and expense, and the death of many horses, 


crossing the mountains to the Puebla of the Angels; also, 
much hardship in the advances made and services perforined 
in conducting the conquest and reeconquest of California. 
This now causes against our Government claims, which re- 


| main unpaid. The claimants made their advances and per- 


formed their services with good-will and readiness, which 
our Government will always find among-our citizens; they 
had every reason to expect that their demands would be ap- 
‘proved of and paid by the United States Government. For 
some reason this has not been done, and the distress caused 


| to the merchants is too plainly visible in their having to pay 


two per cent. per month on their borrowed money. 
« Emigrants who, in Qctober and November, 1846, arrived 
here, singly and with families, with scarcely more than arms 


| and ammunition, wagons, oxen, mules, and harness, came 
| forward and lent or sold their litte all, to fight for their 


country and secure California to the United States, and make 


| ahome for themselves under our flag, as well as those who 
| may come after them. The crush of their hopes, their own 
| poverty—some of them even returning to their families on 


the Sacramento without decent clothing—are the sorrowful 
results. As regards the claimauts of the campaign, you are 
fully informed of. 

‘California ia now enjoying the fruits of peace and in- 
creased commerce, and all the blessings our flag carries with 
it. You bave seen all this, and must feel a hope and anxiety 
that we shall thus continue to enjoy these advantages. [ 
would, therefore, press on you the importance of having an 


| early interview with President Polk, and lay the case and 


situation of California before him, urging his immediate 


| action in the premises. I feel sure thateuch appropriation 


as our Presidént may require will be cheerfully granted by 


| Congress to him, and responded to by the country at large. 


« With the hope that you may - your family in health, 
-L am, most respectfully, your obedient servant 
: eet GPROMAS 0. LARKIN. 
“The foregoing is a correct copy of the letter sent to Gen- 
eral 8. W. Kearny. THOMAS O. LARKIN, 
: “ Per Epwarp L. StTeTson.”’ 


The consul took all precautions against the pos- 


nation of General Kearny—Mr. Renton. 
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sible miscarriage of his letter, not only in supplying 
a copy, but certifying its correctness, and that with 
a witness! The President may know whether 
there was any miscarriage of the original. Ido 
not. But I know that | have now produced enough, 
though not a tithe of what I possess, to prove that 


contracted by Stockton and Frémont, was well 
founded, and sufficient to excite all the alarm which 
was then and there felt, and all over California, on 
that account. 

Second. The violation of the capitulation of 
Couenga. This isa brief and a plain case. The 
capitulation speaks for itself, and shows that the 
inhabitants of California, in consideration of sur- 
rendering their arms and submitting to the author- 
ity of the United States, should, until a definitive 
treaty of peace with Mexico should fix their con- 


| dition, be protected in their lives, liberty, and 


| property, and exempted from taking an oath of 
allegiance to the United States. The proclama- 


| tion, page 154 of the Frémont trial, says: 


“Tt is the wish and design of the United States to provide 


|| for California, with the least possible delay, a free govern- 


ment similar to those in her other Territories, and the people 
will soon be called upon to exercise their rights as freemen, 
in electing their own representatives, to make such laws as 
may be deemed best for their interest and welfare, But 
until this can be done, the laws now in existence, and not in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United Stctes, will be 
continued until changed by competent authority; and those 
persons who hold office will continue in the same for the 
present, provided they swear to support that Constitution, and 
to faithfully perform their duty. 

“The undersigned hereby absolves all the inhabitants of 
California from any further allegiance to the Republic of 
Mexico, and will consider them as citizens of the United States. 
‘Those who remain quiet and peaceable will be respected in 

| their rights, and protected in them. Should any take up 
arms against or oppose the government of this ‘Territory, or 
instigate others to do so, they will be considered as enemies, 
and treated accordingly.”’ 


|| The violations of the capitulation, by this proc- 
'| lamation, are too flagrant and serious to require 
| comment. 
|| and a total change of laws; and that by the un- 
|| ascertainable rule of, conformity to the Constitu- 
| tion of the United States. It was a second New 
Mexico business, under which so many were 
hanged. The bare reading of the proclamation 
presents its flagrant enormity: some testimony, 
taken before the court-martial, may show how it 
' worked. At page 155, Mr. Edwin Bryant, a cadi, 
or alealde, appointed by Governor Kearny, thus 
|| Appears: 


|| * Quest?#m. Did you consider that proclamation as extend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States to California, and 
abrogating all the existing laws of the country repugnant to 
that Constitution ; and if not, how did you consider the proc- 
| lamation as affecting the jurisprudence of the country? 

“ Answer. I did not consider that there was any essential 
change in the laws and jurisprudence of the country in con- 
sequence of that proclamation; but that the change men- 
tioned in the proclamation was prospective, and it never took 

| place. 
, ** Question. What construction or operation did you give 
| to this clause in that proclamation: ‘ But until this can be 
‘done, the laws now in force, and not in confligt with the 
| ¢ Constitution of the United States, will be considered in 
| ¢foree until changed by competent authority,’ &e.? 
| “Answer. I supposed, when I accepted the office of 
| alealde, that in a short time there would be a written system 
of laws for the government of the country, in forming which 
| 
| 


the people of the country would participcte to some extent, 
And until thatchange should take place, and was authorized, 
| T administered justice according to the Mexican laws, as far 
| as I could ascertain them. 
| Question. How did you consider the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia, as citizens of the United States or as Mexican citi- 
| zens, under these words of the proclamation: ‘The under- 
‘signed hereby absolves all the inhabitants of California from 
‘any further allegiance to the Republic of Mexica, and will 
‘ consider them as citizens of the United States?’ 
“Anger. I did nof consider them as citizens of the Uni- 
| ted States; | considered the proclamation, as { before said, 
rospective in many respects. 
. “& Question. Did you, in your capacity of eadi, or alealde, 
consider the capitulation of Couenga in force after the date 
of the said proclamation, or did you consider the capitulation 
as abrogated by the lamation? 

“Answer. I considered that General Kearny exercised the 
legal authority in the country ; and, if there was any conflict 
which I now specially notice, between the two documents, I 
should consider his abrogated the other.” 


This was the way in which a new American 
alcalde understood the proclamation. There were 
many alcaldes—some Spanish, some American. 
We may yet see how it was understood generally, 
and what uniformity of jaw there was in their 
| decisions. + ; 
| At page 144, there is a question offered, and 
not allowed to be put, to Major St. George Cooke, 
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acting under special orders from Governor Kearny, 
which throws light, in a different place, upon these 
violations of the capitulation which gave peace to 
the country. It is this: 

“ Major Cooke, a witness.—Cross-eramination continued. 


* Question. Do you know that, in the month of February, 
1847, and in furtherance of the objects of the treaty uf Cou- 
enga, safe conducts had been sent by Governor Frémont to 
the province of Sonora; relying upon the faith of which safe 


conducts, one Moreno and other Californians, who had been | 


active partisans in the insurrection of Beptember, 1846, re- 
turned to their families at Los Angeles, having with them 
the written safeguards of Governor Frémont? Now, did you 
not, immediately after their arrival at Los Angeles, arrest 
and imprison Moretio and his companions, thus violating the 
safeguards of Governor Frémont? and did you not release 
them from apprehension of an insurrection ? 

* At the sugvestion of the judge advocate, the court was 
ordered to be cleared. 

** After mature deliberation, the court decided that: The 
court deems the question irrelevant, and directs that it shall 
not be put. The court was then opened. Licutenant Colo 
ne! Frémont in court. The decision in closed session was 
announced.”’ 


The proclamation was also in flagrant violation | 


of the law of nations, as is well shown by Paisano, 
in an articlein a California newspaper: 

“Upon this subject, Vattel tells us that the established 
law of nations is, that, on the submission of a conquered 
people, the conqueror is to govern them according to the 


laws of the conquered state. Innumerable precedents | 


might, were it necessary, be given to establish this princi- 
ple; but it eceurs to me that the authority of this eminent 
author is ample on this subject. To insist otherwise would 
be tantamount to insisting that the inhabitants should re- 
main is a state of ruinous suspense, without law and with- 
out authority 5 for, if the laws of Mexico are abolished, we 
are certainly without laws, unfil laws shall be established 
hy the United States, if the country be finally ceded by 
Mexico; if it be not, then until the laws of Mexico are 
restored,’ 

“There seems to be still more difficulty in reference to 
the jurisdiction of our courts, and this difficulty arises also 
from the deficiency of the laws. There being no law de- 
fining the powers and duties of the alcaldes, itis impossible 
for them to know of what subjects they have cognizance, or 
over what extent of country they have jurisdiction. By some, 
who pretend to be well versed in the invisible laws of Califor- 
nia, itis insisted that the jurisdiction of the alealdes extends 
to no matters of difference where the amount in controversy 
exceeds one hundred dollars, and that each is confined to 
his particular district in his judicial acts. Others urge, that 
as to amount, their jurisdiction is unlimited, and that the 
alcaldes who reside at the principal towns have both appel- 


late and original jurisdiction throughout the entire depart- || 


ment in which they reside.’’ 


The alcalde is himself the law, both civil and 
criminal, and his executioners are such as volun- 
teer for the occasion. Take this instance from a 
California paper: 

“The first judicial execution, or in fact capital punish- 
ment, by the civil or military authority, which has taken 


place in the country since its conquest, oceurre@a few days 
since at our neighboring village of Santa Cruz, on the north 


side of Monterey Bay. The criminal executed was the imur- | 


derer of his wile. 

“Judge Blackburn, the alealde of Santa Cruz, held a 
court, and a jury of twelve citizens unanimously convicted 
him of the murder. Four Californians volunteered to exe- 
cute the sentence, and shot the criminal by order of the 
court. Such are the facts, as officially communicated. The 
murderer was a Mexican, who, it is said, had already mur- 
dered a previous wile. 

“Tcommend the prompt decision of Judge Blackburn, 
and have ypta doubt he is fully sustained by his excellency 


Governor Mason, who, already aware of the great necessity | 


which exists for a more defined code of laws, and a better 
knowledge of their powers and limits by the alcaldes, is, I 
am informed, engaged in the preparation of a judicial sys- 
tem, which will be general, explicit, and equal to the wants 
of the country.”’ 


But Governor Mason “ is engaged in the prep- | 


aration of a judicial system, which will be gen- 
eral, explicit, and equal to the wants of the coun- 


try.”’ If Governor Mason had the right to make | 
law, there might still be some objection to his | 


work. There 1s a poet who has said, 
« Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Changing the laws of a country is a thing never 
to be done, even by the constitational law-making 
power, without urgent necessity, and the greatest 
delicacy, tact, and forbearance. 
whole body of the people, and derange’ ever 
transaction of their daily lives. The effect of suc 
change ts feclingly told by Babbington Macaulay, 
in his Edinburgh Review, in an article on the Life 
of Warren Hastings. I will read some sentences 
from it: 


«The authors of the Regulating Act of 1773 had estab- 
lished two independent powers, the one judicial, the other 
volitieal ; and, with a carelessness scandalously common in 
Fnglish legisiation, had omitted to define the limits of either, 
The judges took advantage of the indistinctness, and at- 
tempted to draw to themselves supreme authority. * * * 
A reign of terror began; of terror heightened by mystery ; 
for even that which was endured was less horrible than that 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Ben 


It shocks the | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


which was anticipated. No man knew what was next to 
be expected from this strange tribunal. It came from be- 
yond the black water, as the people of India, with myste- 
rious horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges, not one of 
Whom spoke the language or was familiar with the usages 

the millions over whom they claimed boundless author- 
ity. Its records were kept in unknown characters; its sen- 

_ tences were pronounced in unknown sounds,” 

Surely, if 1 had not notified the Senate that I 
was reading of British India, under the confusion 
of British indistinct legislation, with judges unac- 
quainted with the language of the country, writing 
their sentences in unknown characters, and deliv- 
ering their judgments in unknown sounds, it 
would have been thought I was reading of Cali- 
fornia, and of the effects of Kearny’s proclama- 
tion, and drawing the picture of Ris American 

/alealdes. India, more fortunate than California, 
had a governor of large political views; a man of 
head and nerve; not scrupulous about his means 

| when the object to be attained was great; and he 
bribed Sir Elijah Impey, the chief justice, with 
eight thousand pounds sterling per annum, not to 
execute the act. 

And this violation—this abrogation of the wise, 
just, and beneficent capitulation of Couenga, comes 
from that General Kearny, who founded his sec- 


encomiastic upon it to Russell when he was en- 
deavoring, through him, to seduce Frémont; and 
who alleged Stockton to be against it, when he 
was endeavoring at the same time, through the 
same Russell, to poison the mind of Frémont 


against Stockton. Hear the testimony, p. 244 of | 


the Trial, Colonel William H. Russell the witness: 


“* Question. Will you please to state all that passed on the 
subject of the governorship, and the particulars of the con- 
versations, as nearly as you can possibly remember and re- 
peat them, with circumstances of time and place? 

“ Answer. It was a subject of very much conversation, 


protracted toa late hour at night. He told me of his civil | 
appointments in New Mexico, and of his determination to | 


have appointed Colonei Frémont. In that conversation he 
told me that Commodore Stockton was unfriendly both to 
Frémontand himself; cautioned me to be particularly guarded 
in any conversation or discussion with Commodore Stockton 
in reference to the treaty of Couenga, and all other matters 
connected with California; expressing great pleasure at 
Licutenant Colonel Frémont being there, as T understood 
him, intending to confer upon him the office of Governor. I 
do net exactly understand what further details are called for. 
It was a long conversation, protracted till late at night. I 
preter the questions should be put in shorter interrogatories. 

** Question. Did he say anything about his own return to 
the United States? and ifso, what? 

“Answer. He did: so soon as he could organize a civil 
government, it was his intention to return to the United 
States ; and finding so suitable a person as Colonel Frémont 


returning home need not long be postponed. [ do not pre- 
tend to quote his words. 

** Question. ‘Did he (General Kearny) give any opinions of 
his own about the capitulation of Couenga? and if so, how 
far did it coincide, or otherwise, with the opinion he attrib- 
uted to Commodore Stockton? 

“ Answer. General Kearny coincided with the capitula- 
tion. I remember the more distinctly, because, previous to 
my second interview with Commodore Stockton, on the 
evening of my arrival, (13th of January,) he furnished me 
arguments in support of the capitulation, and, I think, re- 
quested Captain Turner to accompany me to Commodore 
Stockton’s quarters, and hear, orto be present at, the further 
discussion between the Commodore and myself; and Cap- 
tain Turner, I think, did go with me. In the second inter- 
view with Commodore Stockton, the objections first urged 
| by him tothe capitulation seemed to have been removed, 
/ and he (Commodore Stockton) then repeated his determi- 

nation to appoint Colonel Frémont Governor immediately on 
|, his arrival at Los Angeles. I will further state, that in my 
first interview with Commodore Stockton, (when, I think, 
Captain Turner was also present—L think he went with me 
on both oceasions,) he (the Commodore) made some objec- 
| tions to the capitulation. 
| Question. Did he, (General Kearny,) or did he not, ex- 
| hibit his opinions of the capitulation of Couenga in contrast 
\| to those of Commodore Stockton—one as inimical to the 
|| capitulation, the other as friendly ? 
|| §* Answer. He did, unquestionably, between my first and 


|| second interviews with Commodore Stockton, speak of 


|| Commodore Stockton being inimical, and he favorable, to 
| the treaty, and, as before stated, furnished me with argu- 
| ments to combat the Commodore’s objections.”’ 


| ‘The truth and justice of all this zeal to applaud, 
and argue in favor of the capitulation, and all this 
|, attempt to make out Stockton to be opposed to it, 
| is shown by the fact, that Stockton, as Governor 
‘| and Commande in-chief, approved and signed the 
capitulation as his last act; and Kearny, as Gov- 
‘| ernor and Commander-in-chief, abrogated it by his 
| first act. 
| Third. The march of the Mormons upon Los 
| Angeles. This was one of the most alarming signs 
| of the times to the Californians. Governor F'ré- 
| mont had sent aWay his battalion, composed of 
| inbabitants of the country, and was living alone in 


ton. 


|| tection. 
|| No reason was known for their coming, and their 
|| unexplained approach excited the deepest appre- 


| | appointment of Governor Stockton. 


| 


ond claim to the governorship upon it! who was | 


| in the country to take the place of Governor, his design of 





| Los Angeles, without troops or guards, relying 
| upon the people for his support and personal pro- 
he Mormons were abhorrent to them. 


, hension, and produced a determination to arm 
against them. Here+rthe testimony must Speak 
Captain Hensley, page 233: ' 


By. Question. What effect did the approach of the Mormons 
/ cause at Los Angeles; and what were the feelings of 4 

| people towards the Mormons? ” 
| “Answer. The native Californians were very much o 

} posed to them; had a great dread of them; and offered "e 
| the volunteers would remain neutral, that they would hoirt 
| the American flag, and whip them out of the country.” They 
| said the people in the United States were fighting the 
they had a right to do so too.” 

| 


And at page 243, Lieutenant Minor, the witness 
under interrogation: 


* Question. Do you know whether the approach of the 
Mormons excited discontent or disturbance in the country ? 
“Answer. [i caused great alarm among the Californians: at 
least it did in my distriet. 1 was governor of San Diego, by 


mi, and 


“Question by the Court. You say the approach of the 
Mormons caused a great alarm among the Californians jn 
| your district. What was apprehended by the Californians 
| and why? , 
| Answer. Report had preceded them to California, that 
| they were a lawless and abandoned set; and Calijornians are 
| easily alarmed at any reports. Fablude to the whole tribe of 


Mormons, not to Colonel Cooke’s command. A family that 
had seceded from that religion threw themselves on my pro- 
| tection, and Lassigned them quarters near San Diego. When 
| they heard of the approach of the Mormon battalion, they 
| became alarmed, and wished me to put them in greater se- 
| curity; they wished me to put them on board a ship, which 
I declined doing.’” 


| 
1 This statement of Lieut. Minor about the Mor- 
| 


| mon family is understood by those who know the 
| tenets of their religion: they kil those who secede. 

To understand this approach of the Mormons to 
Los Angeles, and why it created so much alarm, 
it must be remembered, that when they first arrived 
in California, they halted at San Diego, and re- 
mained there till Kearny got the governorship. 
They were not wanted anywhere, and ought to 
have been disbanded. Instead of being disbanded, 
they were marched upon Los Angeles, without 
any conceivable lawful reason, nor has any been 
ever yet given. The people were quiet, and the 
| California battalion was there: then why bring the 
Mormons, except for some dark, sinister, un- 
_namable purpose? 

| The manner in which Governor Frémont lived 
|| without military protection at Los Angeles, and 
| the manner in which he went to the enemy’s camp, 
alone, to parley with them, and arrange the capitu- 
| lation, is thus told by Colonel Russell, page 262 of 
| the ‘Trial: 

“Question. Do you know whether Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont lived alone (without troops) as Governor in Los 
Angeles, after the capitulation of Couenga? and whether he 
went alone to see the insurgent chiefs before that capitula- 
tion? 

‘Answer. He lived in the government house, unattended 
by a guard, other than three or four friends who resided with 
him. Those gentlemen were Major Reading, paymaster, 
Captain Owens, part of the time, and myself up to the time 
of my leaving. The battalion was at the mmission of San Ga- 
brie], about nine miles from the Angeles. 

« He went alone to the camp of the insurgents on the same 
| day of the capitulation at Couenga. The insurgents were 
situated about one-and-a-half miles or two miles from the 
California battalion; and Colonel Frémont must have re- 
mained a space of time exceeding one hour; he remained 80 
long as to excite uneasiness on the part of his troops as to 
his personal safety.” 

And again, Captain Hensley, page 230: 

“ Question. Did Governor Frémont reside without military 
protection in Los Angeles before the arrival of the Mor- 
mnons ? 

“ Answer. His force was at the mission of San Gabriel, 
about three leagues or nine miles from Los Angeles; none 
of his force, except some of the officers, lived in the Puebla. 

« Question. Do you know at what time the rumor of the 
approach of General Bustamenta first reached Los Angeles, 
and what was the effect of that rumor upon the tranquillity 
of the country? 

“ Answer. That rumor was in the last days of March, as 
well as I recollect. It created such an excitement that I was 
told there were severa) armed parties of Californians seen 
through the country. One, I understood, entered the town. 
Bui I did not see any of them. There was a rumor arrived 
| from Lower California that they were landing some arms 
and ammunition. Colonel Cooke came to my quarters, and 
| I explained to him all I had heard in regard to it. 4 

“ Question. Was any outbreak or insurrection expected: 

* Answer. There was; we were daily expecting an oul 
break.”’ 


Fourth. The apprehension of personal violence 
| against Governor Fremont. This was the fourth 
| cause of excitement among the people; but it opens 
'/a head which is not to be touched until it can be 
i fully explored. There was a collateral branch of 
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that scheme in the affair of the duel with Colonel } 
Mason, with double-barreled guns and buckshot | 
cartridges, which I shall presently arrive at, and ] 
endeavor to make intelligible to the Senate. 
{ have now stated the four subjects of alarm | 
which grew out of the first week’s work of General | 
Kearny, as Governor of California. [ will now |) 
show something of the extent of that alarm, and || 
what Colonel Frémont did to pacify it, and what \ 
1] 

ii 


pened to him in consequence of his effort. 

The extent of the alarm was great. The Cali- | 
fornians mounted their horses. They were seen |, 
in squads of ten, twenty, fifty, with lances, side- || 
arms, and carabines. An outbreak was universally | 
expected. An attack upon Cooke and his Mor- 1 
mons, a8 they approached the town, was firmly || 
resolved on. 


he Californians believed themselves | 
indanger, and were determined to commence the de- | 


j 


fence, in the military sense of the word, by striking | 
the first blow. Then it was that the ascendant |, 
of Frémont’s character appeared in all its force. | 
Alone, without troops, (for his battalion was still || 
at the mission of San Gabriel, nine miles off,) he | 
remained in the midst of the armed and excited | 
population. They fistened to him. He offered to || 
go and see General Kearny, and get the cause of 

alarm removed, provided they would be quiet until | 
his return. They agreed, upon condition that the | 
battalion would not join the Mormons, nor let them |. 
have cannon. Ocho dias—eight days—the extent of | 
Spanish days of grace—were allowed for the ride i 
to Monterey, and transaction of the business with | 
General Kearny, and return to Los Angeles—eight || 
hundred miles in eight days. Then it was that that | 
extraordinary ride was made of which there is no 
parallel in California, and consequently none in the 
world.* It was noticed in the newspapers at the 


Seen SORE nen nen een ee 
* FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, OF NOV. 22, 1847. 
Ride of Liewtenunt Oslonel Frémont, his friend Don Jesus | 
pronounced Haisoos) Pico, and his servant Jacob Dodson, | 
fom Los Angeles to Monterey and back, in March, 1847. 
This extraordinary ride of eight hundred miles in eight | 
days, including all stoppages and near two days’ detention— _| 
a whole day and night at Monterey, and nearly two half days” 
at San Luis Obispo—having been brought into evidence be- 
fore the army court-martial, now in session in this city, and 
great desire being expressed by some friends to know how 
tie ride was made, I herewith send you the particulars, that 
you may publish them if you please in the National Intelli- 
gencer, a8 an incident connected with the times and affairs | 
under review in the trial, of which you give so full a report. 
The circumstances were first got from Jacob, afterwards 
revised by Colonel Frémont, and I draw them up from their | 
joint statement. The publication will show, besides the | 
horsemanship of the riders, the power of the Californian 
horse, especially as one of the horses was subjected, in the | 
course of the ride, toan extraordinary trial in order to exhibit || 
the capacity of hisrace. Of course this statement will make | 
no allusion to the objects of the journey, but be confined || 
strictly to an account of its performance. i] 
It was at daybreak, on the morning of the 22d of March, || 
that the party set out fi rom La Ciudad de los Angeles, (the City || 
of the Angels,) in the southern part of Upper Calitornia, to |) 
proceed in the shortest time to Monterey, of the Pacific || 
Ocean, distant full four hundred miles. The way is over a 
mountainous country, much of it uninhabited, with no other | 
road than a trace, and many defiles to pass, particularly the 
maritime defiles of El Rincon, or Punto Gordo, fifteen miles | 
in extent, made by the jutting of a precipitous mountain into 


the sea, and which can only be passed when the tide is out 
aud the sea calm, and even then in many places through the 
waves. The towns of Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo, 
aud occasional ranchos, are the principal inhabited places 
ou the route. Each of the party had three horsesfnine in 
all, to take their turns under the saddle. The six loose 
horses ran ahead, without bridle or halter, and required 
some attention to keep them to the track. When wanted 
for a change, say at distances of twenty miles, they were 
caught by the lasso, thrown either by Don Jesus or the ser- 
vant Jacob, who, though born and raised in Washington, in 
his long expeditions with Colonel Frémeont, had become as 
expert as a Mexican with the lasso, as sure as a mountaineer 
with the rifle, equal to either on horse or foot, and always a 
lad of courage and fidelity. None of the horses were shod, 
that being a practice unknown to the Californians. The 
most usual gait was a sweeping gallop. The first day they 
ran one hundred and twenty-five miles, passing the San 
Fernando mountain, the defile of the Rincon, several other | 
mountains, and slept at the hospitable rancho of Don Tomas 
Robberis, beyond the town of Santa Barbara. The only || 
fatigue complained of in this day’s ride was in Jacob’s right 
arin, made ured by throwing the lasso, and using it as a whip 
to keep the loose horses to the track. < 

The next day they made another one hundred and twenty- 
five miles, passing the formidable mountain of Santa Bar- 
bara, and counting upon it the skeletons of some fifty horses, 





ce Frhec+ a by the California pees on 
tinas day amidst a raging te and a del 

of rain and cold more killing then that of the Bieta Neve- 
da—the day of severest suffering, say Frémont’s new men, 


that they have ever passed. At sunset the party stopped to || 


Sup with the friendly Captain Dana, and at nine at night 
San Luis Obispo was reached, the home of Don Jesus, and 
Mor an affecting reception awaited Lieutenant Colonel 

rémont, in consequence of an incident which occurred 





| that ride: ‘Lieutenant Colonel Frémont arrived here day 


| making a breakfast from the hospitable supplies of San Luis 


| return, and, the two horses rode by Colonel Frémont from 





time, and proved before the Frémont court-martial, | 


Kearny being the witness under cross-examination. 
Page 106, thus: | 

« Question. Do you not know, or believe, that Lieutenant 1] 
Colonel Frémont made an extraordinary ride in that visit of | 
his to Monterey, and indicative of extraordinary business ? 

“ Ans-ver. I understood that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
had come up from Los Angeles in about four days, perhaps 
less, [t was a very short time forsuch a ride, the distance 
being nearly 400 miles. 

“ Question, Does not the following paragraph from the | 
Californian newspaper, of March 27th, correctly describe || 


‘ before yesterday, in three days ten hours from Los Angeles, 
‘(400 miles,) on business with Governor Kearny, and left 
‘again yesterday afternoon for the purpose of embarking his | 
‘ battalion for this port. He expects to be in Monterey again 
‘by the 10th or 12th of April. The Cotonel will have ridden | 
‘over eight hundred miles in eight days, including all delays, 
‘on this trip ?? 

“Answer. As I stated before, [ believe the ride from 
Los Angeles may have been made in less than four days. 
Whether this account in the Californian newspaper, that he 
had rode itin three davs and ten hours, is correct or not, E | 
cannot tell. He left Monterey on the 26th of March, as I 


there, that history will one day record; and he was detained 
till eleven o’clock in the morning receiving the visits of the 
inhabitants, (mothers and children included,) taking a break- 
fast of honor, and waiting for a relief of fresh horses to be | 
brought in from the surrounding country. Here the nine 
horses from Los Angeles were left, and eight others taken 
in their place, and a Spanish boy added to the party, to assist 
in managing the loose horses. Proceeding at the usual gait | 
till eight at night, and having inade some seventy miles, || 
Don Jesus, who had spent the night before with his family |! 
and friends, and probably with but little sleep, became 
fatigued, and proposed a halt for a few hours. It was in the || 
valley of the Salinas, (Salt river, called Buena Venture in | 
the old maps,) and the haunt of marauding Indians. For’ | 
safety during their repose, the party turned off the trace, | 
issued through a canada into a thick wood, and laid down, 

the horses being put to grass at a short distance, with the 

Spanish boy in the saddie to watch. Sleep, when com- | 
menced, was too sweet to be easily given up, and it was |) 


| half way between midnight and day when the sleepers were 


aroused by an estampedo among the horses and the calls of || 
the boy. The cause of the alarm was soon found, not In- || 
dians, but white bears—this valley being their great resort, || 
and the place where Col. Frémont and thirty-five of his men |} 
encountered some hundred of them the summer before, 
killing thirteen upon the ground. The character of these || 
bears is well known, and the bravest hunters do not like to | 
meet them without the advantage of numbers. On discov- 
ering the enemy, Col. Frémont felt for his pistols, but Don || 
Jesus desired him to lie still, saying that “people could | 
scare bears,” and immediately hallooed at them in Spanish, |) 
and they went off. Sleep went off also; and the recovery i 
of the horses frightengd by the bears, building a rousing fire, | 





Obispo, occupied the party till daybreak, when the journey 
was resumed. Eighty miles, and the afternoon, brought the 
party to Monterey. 

The next day, in the afternoon, the party set ont on their 


San Luis Obispo heing a present to him from Don Jesus, he 
(Don Jesus) desired to make an experiment of what one of 
them could do. They were brothers, one a grass younger 
than the other, both of the same color, (cinnamon,) and 


hence called el canélo or los canélos, (the cinnamon, or the || ; : 
tana sf >t . | Saint George Cooke. 


cinnamons.) The elder was taken for the trial; and the 
journey commenced upon him at leaving Monterey, the af- 
ternoon welladvanced. Thirty miles under the saddle done | 
that evening, and the party stopped for the night. In the 
morning the elder canélo was again under the saddle for Colo- | 
nel Frémont, and for ninety miles he carried him without a || 
change, and without apparent fatigue. It was still thirty 4 
miles to San Luis Obispo, where the night was to be passed, | 
and Don Jesus insisted that canélo could easily do it; and so | 
said the horse by his looks and actiop. But Colonel Frémont || 
would not put him to the trial, and, shifling the saddle to the | 
younger brother, the elder was turned loose to run the re- | 
maining thirty miles without a rider. He did so, immediately } 
taking the lead and keeping it all the way, and entering San 
Luis in a sweeping gallop, nostrils distended, snuffing the 
air, and neighing with exultation at his return to his native 
stures, his younger brother all the while running at the 


| head of the horses under the saddle, bearing on his bit, and 


held in by hisrider. The whole eight horses made their one 


hundred and twenty miles each that day, (after thirty the 


evening before,) the elder cinnamon making ninety of his 
under the saddle that day, besides thirty under the saddle the 
evening before; nor was there the least doubt thathe would 
have done the whole distance in the same time if he had 
continued under the saddle. 

After a hospitable detention of another half day at San 
Luis Obispo, the party set out for Los Angeles on the same 
nine horses which they had rode from that place, and made 
the ride back in about the same time they had made it up, 
namely, at the rate of 125 miles a day. 

On this ride, the grass on the road was the food for the 
horses. At Monterey they had barley; but these horses, 
meaning those trained and domesticated, as the canélos were, 
eat almost anything in the way of vegetable food, or even 
drink, that their master uses, by whom they are petted and 





, caressed, end rarely sold. Bread, and fruits, sugar, coffee, 
part of near double that number which perished in the cross- | | 
| 
| 


and even wine, (like the Persian horse,) they take from the 


| hand of their master, and obey with like docility his slightest 
| into action; the check of a thread reign (on the Spanish bit) 


would stop them; and short at speed they do not 
jostle the rider or throw him forward. They leap on any- 
thing—man, beast, or weapon—on which their master directs 
them. But this description, so far as conduct and behavior 
are concerned, of course, only applies to the trained and do- 


i 
intimation. A tap of the whip on the saddle springs them | 
mesticated horse. | 
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| Soon as possible, 
4) tenant Colonel Frémont, in a conversation with him, to em- 


| broke their engagement to Frémont. 
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believe, with orders from me to embark such men of the 
California battalion as would not be mustered into service 
on board of a ship, which | was to send to San Pedro; the 
ship to be furnished to me by orders fram Commodore Biddie. 
It was supposed by me that he would return to Monterey as 
1 would add, that when I directed Lieu- 


bark his battalion at San Pedro, he told me he was always 
sick when at sea, and that he never would go there if he 
could avoid it. I then told him that he could see to the 
embarkation of his battalion, and then come up himeelf by 
land ; which order I subsequently sent to him in writing. 

** Question. Do you know, or believe, that any person 
came from Los Angeles with him on that occasion, except 
Don Jesus Pico and one servant? 


* The Judge Advocate suggested that the question ought 
to indicate to the court the bearing and relevancy of the in- 
quiry. If this reveals to the witness the object to which it is 

esired to lead him, that is unavoidable. 


* Lieutenant Colonel Fremont replied that the object will 


be approached with all proper directnesa, and that the object 
is most tmportunt. 


‘ Answer. I understood, and [ believe, that the two per- 
sons mentioned in the question were the only persons who 
accompanied Lieutenant Cotonel Frémont to Monterey.” 

Colonel Frémont set off upon his ride: Cooke 
and his Mormonsapproached. They arrived some 
days after. Their appearance inflamed the Cali- 
fornians. ‘They mounted their horses—and almost 
They sur- 
rounded the Mormons, defyingly dressed in dia- 
goon coats, and armed with dragoon sabres, taken 
at San Pasqual. Cooke’s own account of his re- 
ception, p. 125 of the Trial, written officially to Gen- 
eral Kearny, is sufficiently descriptive: ** The late 
enemy, tho surround us—teho gallop over the coun- 
try, armed to the teeth—and many of them with weap- 
ons taken in battle from our troops.’’ Cooke was 
terrified; and, making self-humiliation the excuse 


+ for the disobedience of his orders, he thus wrote to 


his General, same page: 

‘* T sacrifice all feeling of pride to duty, which I think plainly 
forbids any atlemptto crush this resistance of misguided men. 
It would be a signal for revolt. The General’s orders are not 
obeyed !”? 

And then, falling into a train of mournful remi- 
niscence, he thus ejaculates: 


“My God! to think ofa howitzer brought over the deserts 


|, with so much faithful labor by the dragoons ; the howitzer 


with which they have four times fought the enemy, and 
brought here to the rescue of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
and his volunteers, to be refused to thein by this Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, and in defiance of the orders of his Gen- 
eral! I denounce this treason, or this mutiny, which jeopard- 


| izes the safety of the country, and defies me in my legal com-* 


mand and duties, by men too who report and say that they 
believe that the enemy approaches from without, and are 
about to rise in arms around us!” 

If he had 


Yet that refusal was his salvation. 
touched that howitzer—if Frémont's Captain, 


| Owen, had given up that howitzer—for Frémont 


‘himself Sy that time was at Monterey—it would 


have been the last of the Mormons and their leader, 
The terrible charge with 
lances would have followed, as the bolt follows the 
flash. Major Cooke took discretion. The cannon 
was left where it was, and the Mormons escaped 
the steel. This is the second time that cannon has 
appeared in this drama—once at San Pasqual— 
now at San Gabriel. It has a third time to appear; 
and that will be at Phillippi. 


ee 


Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Sixrna Day. 


In Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico—the work of 
the second blind man of modern times who has 
illuminated the world by his writings—Old Eng- 
lang producing the first, New England the second— 
we read, in the text, these words: ‘* Cortes rules 
‘over the land like its own sovereign; so that a 
‘Spaniard may travel unarmed from one end of 
‘the country to the other, without insult or in- 
‘jury.’ And in the margin these—(being the 
words of a witness before La Real Audiencia, in the 
‘* Trial and Secret Proceedings’’—Processo y Pes- 
quiza Secreta—against Cortes)—‘ La cual tierra 
‘ sabe é ha visto este testigo, que el dicho Hernando 
* Cortes tiene pacifica; é le sirven € obedecen todos 
‘los Indios, é facen lo que.les manda: é los cris- 
‘tianos andan por toda esta tierra seguros; é Un 
‘solo cristiano la ha atravesado toda sin temor.” 
© Which country this witness has seen; and he 
‘knows that the said Hernando Cortes has paci- 
‘fied it; and that all the Indians serve him and 
‘ obey him, and do what he commands them; and 
‘the christians travel through all this land secure; 
‘and a single christian has crossed it all without 
‘fear.’ And we read in the same work, “ That 
‘ the trial (of Cortes) was loathsome—unbecomin 
* a high court of the Crown.” And the same wor 
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snys: * The counsel of Cortes concluded his de- i 


‘fence with expatiating on the brilliant results of 
‘his expedition; and asked if the council were 
‘ prepared to dishonor the man who, in the face of 
‘ such obstacles, and with scarcely other resources 
‘than what he found in himself, had won an em- 


‘European potentate?”?’ We read in the same 


work, and at another place, these further words: | 


** Narvaez now openly proclaimed his intention to 
‘march against Cortes, and punish him for his 
* rebellion.’”’ 

I read these passages now, reserving the appli- 
cation which may be made of their contents to 
some forthcoming occasion. The order of events 
requires us to proceed with Frémont, his friend 
Don Jesus, and the servant Jacob—a man of color, 
young and free—to the headquarters of General 
Kearny, at Monterey. The way lay along the road 
which he had marched two months before at the 
head of his battalion; but how different the cir- 
cumstances! Then marching through an insurgent 
country, protected by troops and sentinels; now 
traversing the same country pacified, without a 
soldier, and in compan with one of the country, 
who had been a chief of the insurrection, and con- 
demned to die. Then an invaded population sub- 
mitted in consternation to a bloodless marckh—too 
secret to have been known—too rapid to be re- 
sisted; now the same population received, with 


joyful hospitality, and with every demonstration 


of henor, the commander in that same march, 
returning alone upon the tracks of his conquest. 
When has history produced anything more beaut- 
ful and touching? Surely not since the time when 
a Christian, under the transcendent administration 
of the statesman Cortes, traversed alone, and 
without fear, the freshly-subjugated dominions 
of Montezuma, 
minded him of some scene of which no report has 
ever given knowledge to his countrymen, but of 
which faithful history will one day gather up the 
details, and transmit tnem to posterity. 
was, first, the plains of Couenga—famous as the 
batile-field in which the Picos, then insurgent 
against the metropolitan government, defeated and 
captured the Mexican Governor-general, Michel- 
toreno, sending him and his followers, an army 
of convicts, back to Mexico, instead of cutting the 
throats of their prisoners, as their own would have 
been cut if vanquished. Scene of defeat as well as 
of victory to the Picos, it was there they had sur- 
rendered their arms upon a capitulation personally 
made to F'rémont, of which they held his personal 
honor to be the guarantee; and the vidlaton of 
which now filled them with alarm. Then there 
was the mountain pass of San Fernando, where 
the last stand for California was intended to have 
been made, and from which the defenders retired 
without firing a gun, on seeing the flanking rifles 
climbing the mountain and turning their position; 
while foot, and horse, and cannon advanced to 
storm it. Then the camp of the Willows, where 
the brave New England Captain Hamlyn brought 
the first intelligence of Stockton’s and Kearny’s 
movement from San Diego—conducted through a 
camp of hostile cavalry (a small corps of observa- 








tion, superbly mounted, watching the march of || 


Frémont) by Don Pedro Carillo—a grateful ser- 
vice to the American cause, in return for the par- 
don of Don Jesus Pico, husband of his cousin.— 

The maritime pass of the Rincon, (the corner,) or 
Punto Gordo, (big point,) where a- precipitous 
mountain juts into the sea—only pass on that line 
of travel-—impassable when the tide is in, or a 
breeze from the sea—a defile of fifteen miles—the 
ocean under the feet—the mountain over the head; 
and the scene, from the settlement of the country, 
and as far back as Indian tradition went, of battles, 
murders, robberies. Frémont bad been three days 





passing it with his battalion, (January, 1847,)— | 


camping on hillocks of sand when the tide was in, 
or the waves running high; and passed it without 
firing a gun: the corps of observation retreating as 
they advanced, flanked on the ocean side by a 
small vessel of war under Lieutenant Selden, (sent 
by Commodore Stockton;) and on the mountain 
side by a scout of Indians, (company of Captain 
Jacob;) climbing where man was never expected 
to climb. A vedette, on the look-out, also an In- 
dian, ywas turned by them. 
terror he slid down the almost perpendicular moun- 


Every place, as he passed, re- | 


There | 


In his surprise and | 


horse,) a thousand feet, like a streak of lightning, 
as the men said—to their amusement—his horror. 
Improving on the mercy of the mountain, which 
| had spared his life in the descent, the Americans re- 
sceived him kindly, and took him for a guide. 





of prosperity under the paternal administration of 
the ‘*Fathers”—was a place of interest on account 
of a romantic incident: the retreat of the ** Ten 
Boys’’—part of Frémont’s command. Cut off 
from their comrades by the insurrection of Sep- 
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tain, mounted as he was, (but it was a Californian |} the middle district—harassed the country to si 


suburbs of Monterey; and had sent out the de. 
tachment which fought the action of Natividad. |, 
_was there the secret march from Monterey, 159 
_miles, had its complete success—the town being 


: | surrounded before his approach was suspected— 
‘pire for Castile such as was possessed by no |, The town of Santa Barbara—neat and hospitable, || Don Jesus and 35 other mewrent captured—the 


one of the prettiest of the missions in their day | town taken without the fire o 


a gun, and the ar. 


| rests made with the order and quietude of so may 
| 


| 


} 
i 


arrests upon civil processes, in one of our great 
cities, by High Constable Hays and his tipstaff’ 
Blessings and benedictions awaited him in this 
place, which he might have entered on his way 


tember, and summoned to surrender by one hun- |; down through fire and smoke, and left in blood 


dred and fifty Californian horse—(double the force | 


that whipped Kearny at San Pasqual, and treed 
him at San Bernardo)—represented to them at two 
hundred and fifty, these boys sallied at nightfall— 
presented their rifles, reserving fire—cleared a way 
to the mountain—crossed 


dred miles, through the valley of the San Joaquin 


and among the Bullrush Indians, joined Frémont || 
at the moment of the commencement of his expe- | 


dition—returned with him through Santa Barbara 


it where man never | 
crossed it before; and making a cireuit of five hun- || 


—and where their reappearance was hailed as a | 
resurrection.* The mountain of Santa Barbara was | 


viewed with vivid recollections of Christmas day, 
when the men stood to their duty in a black tem- 
pest from the Pacific Ocean, in which an hundred 


horses perished: no one flinching until their com- | 


mander ordered them to cease struggling with the 
storm and the mountains, and build fires to save 
their lives; and this commander has been sentenced 
to be dismissed from the army of the United States, 
by men who spent that Christmas day on carpets 
and pavements, their greatest exposure in going 
from house to house, their greatest fatigue in hand- 
ing wine and cake, their greatest labor in punish- 
inga luxurious dinner. 
scene of most thrilling interest. 





It was the first 


San Luis Obispo was the | 


time that Don Jesus had seen his family since that | 


day when, condemned to be shot, he had been 


| pardoned, at the intercession of his wife, by Fré- || 


| mont, at the risk of a mutiny in his own camp, 


| which nothing but the ascendant of his character || 


|| kept down: for Don Jesus was a daring man— 
| had broken his parole—headed the insurrection in 


* The Military Committee of the Senate on the California 


| claims, General Cass chairman, took judicial testimony of | 


| this retreat, never reported, and incredible if it had been ; 
| but now judicially attested by two of the “ boys,” and known 

to all California.—Senate document, Report No. 75, session 
| 1846-°47. - 


| « Questionsto Eugene Russel! und Thomas E. Breckenridge. 


and ashes; but which he chose rather to conquer b 

rapid movement, and by clemency and justice, 
| The long valley of the Salinas river ( Buenaventura 

in the old maps) was the scene of the secret march, 


| 
‘| the details and wonderful success of which, the 


oldest general in Europe or America would learn 
with pleasure from the mouth of the youthful 
| leader: a secret march of one hundred and fifty 
| miles, in an insurgent country, in which a corps of 
observation Was repulsed and deceived—a chain 
of vedettes successively captured—the only spy 
that penetrated the camp taken and shot, and the 
headquarters of the insurrection (in the middie 
district) surprised and taken without the fire of a 
gun. This long valley, cautiously threaded in the 
secret march, was now galloped over gayly, and 
the scene of the Battle of the Bears, which had 
| occurred there the year before, reviewed, with 
some danger of its renewal. The white or grizly 
| bear has been famed for the audacity of its cour- 
age, the ferocity of its attack, and the tenacity of 
| the’vital principle—being the only animal that re- 
tains muscular strength after a shot in the heart, 
and becomes more dangerous as more mortall 
wounded. Some hundred of these bears had en- 
countered Frémont and thirty of his men in this 
valley the year before—assaulted them, and re- 
quired thirteen of their number to be killed out- 
right on the grouhd, and many wounded, before 
they yielded the field. Frémont pointed out the 
scene of this strange contest to his friend Don 
Jesus, and, stopping to sleep for a few hours near 
it, wellnigh had a repetition of the same combat. 
| The bears came upon them again in their sleep; 


} petpneinaapenn 


approached a small picket-guard, which gave way and let 
us pass. We then gained the mountains, and relied on our 
rifles to keep off both men and cavalry.” 

“ We staid eight days on the mountains, in sight of Santa 


‘| Barbara, watching for some American vessel to approach 


* Were you both a part of Frémont’s topographical corps 


of the California battalion ? 
“ Answer. We were; we went with the then Captain 


| Frémont from Missouri, and were with him in the opera- | 
tions with the American settlers in establishing independ- | 


| ence, and afterwards in the first expedition to Los Angeles, 
|, by sea as far as San Diego, when Commodore Stockton was 


commander-in-chief, and afterwards in the second expedi- || 


| on his last and third expedition; and were you also a part | 


tion to Los Angeles, under the immediate command of Col- | 
onel Frémont by land, from near Monterey, in the winter | 


of 1846 and 1847. . 

* Question. When and how did you join Colonel Frémont 
| in the march with his battalion from near Monterey to Los 
Angeles; and what do you know of the services rendered by 
said battalion ? 

‘* Answer. After the first conquest of Los Angeles, in Au- 


| gust, 1846, we were part of the force that returned towards | 


the north under Colonel Frémont; and, at Santa Barbara, 
| at the request of the inhabitants, he left us and eight more 


‘|as a garrison. The other eight were Theodore Talbott; | 
| Charles Scrivner; William Chinook, an Indian tad of the | 


| Chinook tribe; John Stevens, a French creole of the name 
of Durand; and one other French creole by the name of Jo- 
| seph Moulton; Francis Briggs; and a New Mexican Spaniard 
of the name of Manuel. Except three—Durand, Stevens, 
and Manuel—we were all about twenty years of age. In 


less than two weeks after he left, we got news of the insur- 
rection at Los Angeles, and the success of the insurgents to 
the south of us, and were assured that we should be attacked 
The first intelligence of our danger we received from the 
ladies of Santa Barbara, who urged us to escape, and, when 
we refused, they offered to conceal us. In a few days,a 
considerable mounted force appeared, said by themselves to 
be two hundred and fifty, but, as we aftewards learned, about 
one hundred and fifty; and a written summons, signed Flores, 
commander-in-chiet of the Mexican forces, was sent to us 
to surrender, with a promise to spare our lives, and let us go 
on parole, and two hours allowed for us to decide. It was 
then near dusk. The American residents in Santa Barbara 
came in and recommended us to surrender, saying it was 
impossible for us to escape: one of them, named Sparks, 
|| from. St. Louis, said, at the fire of the first gun, we might 
|| count him one; he afterwards joined Colonel Frémont. We 
i] determined not to surrender, and to make our way to the 
| mountains, a spur of which came down to the town. In 
|| about half an hour we started—the moon shining—and soon 


| 
| 
| 


| 


the coast. We suffered greatly for provisions, and attempted 
to take cattle or sheep in the night from Santa Barbara, but, 
for want of a lasso, could only get a lean old white mare, 
which was led up on the mountains and killed for food. It 
was all eaten up. Despairing of relief by sea, and certain 
we could not reach Colonel Frémont in the north by going 
through the setiled country, we undertook to cross the 
mountains, nearly east, into the San Joaquin valley, and 
through the Tulares (Bullrush) Indians; thus making a cir- 
cuit of nearly five hundred miles. Before we left our camp 
in the mountains, the insurgents attemptéd to burn us out, 
by setting fire to the mountains around us, and once senta 
foreigner to us to urge us to surrender, but we would not. 
They did not often venture near enough for us to fire on 
| them, but would circle round us on the heights, and curse 
us in Spanish. When we had any chance of hitting, we 
| fired, and saw once a horse fall. It took us three days to 
| cross the first ridge of the mountains, during which time we 
had nothing but rosebuds to eat. The ascent was so 
| steep, rocky, and bushy, that at one time it took us half the 

night to gain about three hundred yards. After crossing the 
| first mountain, we fell in with an old Spanish soldier ata 
| rancho, who gave us two horses, dried beef for our support, 
| and became our guide over the intervening mountains, about 
| eighty miles wide, to the San Joaquin valley, We pursued 
| that valley down towards the Monterey settlements, where 


we expected to find Colonel Frémont, and did so, after being 
thirty-four days from Santa Barbara, and traveling at least 
tive hundred miles. Colonel Frémont was just ready to 
| march with his battalion to the south. We took our places 


| in it, and had a share in all the operations of the battalion, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
} 





| und Know that it rendered great service in pacifying the 


| march 


I omen? and obtaining the capitulation of Couenga. On the 


own we suffered much from cold winter rains, and 


|| lost horses every day, and itis believed lost a hundred on 


| Christmas day, crossing the Santa Barbara mountains. We 


‘| came through Santa Barbara on our return,‘and were joy- 


| fully received by our old acquaintances there: they thought 
"us all dead; for the mountain had never been crossed before 
at the place that we went over, and those who examined 
our old eamp in the mountains after we left it, finding there 
some bones of the old mare, reported them to be our bones, 





| 


'| and all that was left of us after the attempt to burn us out. 


| The people of Santa Barbara generally, and the compas- 
| sionate ladies especially, showed real, joy at seeing us alive, 
| and hospitably treated us while the od in 
| passing “R. E. RUSSELL 


ir town. 
. “'T, E. BRECKENRIDGE. 





« Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 23d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 


LEW, CASS.” 











. that which rifles and revolvers afforded : he talked | brought Colonel Frémont, his friend Don Jesus, | madenoreply—that, being interrogated aboutobey- 
It Spanish to them, and they walked Spanish; id est, and the colored servant Jacob, to the town of ing orders, he hesitated, &e. Can any man believe 
0) retreated ; but not ** the retreat of Pico in the di- | Monterey. Conforming to the most rigorous rales this to be the true account of this interview? Im- 
17 rection A.”?_ They went off in good faith. The || of military etiquette, he instantly, and by way of possible! No man can believe it: and Kearny 
= feld of La Natividad, in the same valley of the || reporting in person, waited on the Commander-in- | himself will soon show it to be false. Let us re- 
e Salinas, was the last of the interesting grounds | chief, General Kearny, at his quarters; and, as turn to the testimony. 

- which he had to pass, and which had been the || this call was a visit of ceremony, and in facta The cross-examination was pursued thus, same ‘ 
y scene of an American triumph—a triumph unsur- || military report of himself, he said nothing of busi- | page: 

it passed by anything that the Mexican war has | ness, nor of the occasion which had brought him “ Question. Did not Lieutenant Colonel Frémont wait on 
r. roduced. It was this: Ten of Frémont’s men, | toMonterey. He reserved all that for the business You the evening before the day of that interview, (as @ call 
s part of them his faithful Indians, surrounded by || interview which he intended toask. Accordingly, eee and duty,) and immediately on his arrival at 
y one hundred and thirty mounted Californians— || the American consul, Larkin, in whose house both “t Answer. I have no recollection of it; but 1 am fer fret 
d refusing to surrender—defending themselves in a | were staying, was commissioned immediately by saying that he did not. 

y rove of oaks till one of the number could run four |; Frémont to ask that interview—an interview on * Question. Did not Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, the next 
: miles and bring up fifty of the battalion: these || business, which had brought him in great haste Se ee nak on ine ee 
a charging and conquering; but with heavy loss to from Los Angeles, but withoat saying what that | not the interview of that day take place in consequence of 
, themselves—two captains and several brave men. || business was. The consul immediately executed | that request? : . 
+ It was here that Captain Burrows and young | that commission—spoke to General Kearny—re: | ioe it did, 1 will now add, that! think Lieutenant 
n Ames, of St. Louis, were killed; of the latter of | turned, and informed Frémont that the interview | ovening a ee ee ee 
| whom, when inquired for y his father, Carson | was granted, and the time fixed for ten o’clock “ Question. Wasnotthat business to see if you would pro- 
y gave that answer of simplicity and of dignity wor- | that morning—being the morning after his arrival. | Vide for the payment of arrearages of the Government in 
f thy of a great mind: ** The only consolation | | It was asked soon; for eight hundred miles in iced acm ag ener er ret 
d can give you is, that Our 8008 died bravely by the | eight days, and an insurrection postponed during 6 fencer. Whea Lishecnunt Colonel Frémont’s object or 
y side of his captain. ' et this action of La Nativ- i the time, did not admit of ceremonious delays. || business with me was I never knew; and it has frequently 
2 idad, one of the brightest in itself of the Mexican | But the hour of ten the next morning was given; been the subject of conversation between myself and others 


1848.] 


30TH Cone.....lst Sess. 


i 
but Don Jesus had a more pleasant remedy than | 





war, and invaluable for its results, (for it digpersed | 
the corps that was watching Frémont at the com- 
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and, punctual to the moment, Frémont, accompa- | 
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SENATE. 


—that he gave offence—and, being charged with it, 


as to what brought Licutenant Colonel Frémont to Monterey 
at that time. 


. ’ nied by the consul, who went fagward to announce “ Question. Did you not grant the interview, as requested 
> mencement of his march, and saved a cavallado of | his approach, appeared at the door of the General’s | through Mr. Larkin; and did not Lieutenant Colonel Pré- 
four hundred horses coming to his come for | quarters, and was admitted. But here judicial tes- || ™00t appear accordingly at your quarters at the expected 
| mounting his men:) yet the action of La Nativi- || timony must speak. The subject concerns others; res I did; and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont ap- 
dad has never been heard of in the United States! || and in that case the evidence, and not myself, be- | peared at my quarters accordingly. 

Neither fame nor pay for such services is a hard || comes thé speaker. It concerns General Kearny; “ Question. Did not Lieutenant Colonel, Frémont come 


fate; but it is the fate of the California battalion.* 


*Though never heard of in the United States, it is the 
only action in which the details are perfectly authenticated, 
and by an eye-witness in the enemy’s ranks. ‘The United 
States consul at Monterey, Mr. O. Larkin, had been cap- 
tured by this corps of observation—kept with them, and 
carried off by them, and not released till the capitulation of || 
Couenga. He wrote an account of all that he saw, this action | 
of La Natividad among the rest, aud published it in the Cal- 
ifornia Star; the military committee transferred it as an his- | 
torical document (showing the services of the California | 
battalion) to their report upon the California claims, where | 
itmay be seen in the appendix. ‘These are extracts from it: | 
Consul Larkin’s narrative of what he saw while a prisoner || 

with the enemy. 

“On the 15th of Noveimber last, (1846,) from information | 
received of the sickness of my family in San Francisco, | 
where they had gone to escape the expected revolutionary 
troubles in Monterey, and from letters from Captain Mont- 
gomery requesting my presence respecting some stores for 
the Portsmouth, I, with one servant, left Monterey for San 
Francisco, knowing that for one month no Californian forces 
had been within one hundred miles of us. That night 1 put 
up atthe house of Don Joaquin Gomez, sending my servant 
to San Juan, six miles beyoud, to request Mr. J. ‘UM hompson 
to wait for me, as he was on the road for San Francisco. 
About midnight L was aroused from my bed by the noise 
made by ten Californians (unshaved and unwashed for 
months, being in the mountains) rushing into my chamber 
with guus, swords, pistols, and torches in their hands. I 
needed but a moment to be fully awake and know my exact 
situation. The first ery was, ‘Como estainos, Senor Con- 
sul? ‘Vamos, Sefior Larkin.’’? [How are you Mr. Con 
sul? Let us go, Mr. Larkin.] = wi % * 

“At daylight we started, with a flag flying and a drum 
beating, aud traveled eight or ten miles, when we camped 
in a low valley or hollow : there they caught, with the lasso, 
three or four head of cattle belonging to the nearest raneho, 
aud breakfasted. ‘The whole day their outriders rode in 
every direction, on the look-out to see if the American com- 
xiny left the mission of San Juan, or Lieutenant Colonel 

rémont left Monterey : they also rode to all the neighboring 
ranchos, and forced the rancheros to join them. At one 
o'clock they began their march, with one hundred and thirty 
men and two hundred or three liundred extra horses; they 


and he shall have the benefit of sworn testimony, | 
and that his own. He shall speak for himself of 

this interview; and does so, in these terms, at p. 

34 of the Trial: 


** General Kearny resumed his testimony, as follows: 
* About the 26th of March, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 


| came to Monterey from Los Angeles, and, calling upon me 


in my quarters, I bad a conversation with him; the close of 

the conversation was a reiteration to him of my orders to | 
him of the Ist of March, and for him to come to Monterey | 
with the least practicable delay. Then, on the 2e&th of 

March, f addressed him a written communication, which is 

among the papers furnished you.” 


And again, in the cross-examination, at page |, 


* Question. In your direct testimony, you gave an ac- 
count of the latter part of a conversation had with Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frémout at Monterey; will you now give the | 
fore-part of that conversation? 

“ Answer, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont came to my quar- 
ters at Monterey about the 26th of March ; Colonel Mason, 
of the Ist dragoons, was present; Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 


104: 


mont said to me that he wished to have some conversation | 


with me; I answered him, | was ready toholdit. He made 
some remarks about the presence of Colonel Mason; I told 
him that Colonel Mason had been sent out by the War De- 
partment to relieve ne in my command in California as soon 
as I thought proper to leave it, and that there was no conver- 
sation which J could hold with him on public affairs but that 
it was proper Colonel Mason should be presentat. He then 
told me that perhaps [ had Colonel Mason there to take ad- 
vantage of some unguarded expressions of his. His reply 
to me was offensive, and [ told him that I could hardly 
believe that he would come into my quarters and intention- 
ally insult me. He made no reply; nor did he state what | 
the object of his remark to me was. 
“J, after that, told Lieutenant Colonel Frémont that [ had 
on the Ist of March sent, nes ‘aptain ‘Turner, orders to him 
and { wanted to know mostMlistincuy from him, before I had | 
any further conversation with him, whether he intended to 
obey those orders or not. He hesitated. I then told him to 


reflect well upon the answer which he was to make me, for | 


his answer would be a very important one; ifhe wanted an 


alone? : 

“ dnswer. [ think Mr. Larkin opened the door of my quar- 
ters; Lieutenant Colonel Frémont entered; Mr, Larkin 
closed the door and retired. 

* Question. Was not Colonel Mason with you, and by 
your request; and to be present at your intended interroga- 
tion on the point of obedience ? 

« Answer. Colonel Mason was with me at my request. 

* Question. Do you not know, or believe, that Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont made an extraordinary ride in that visit of 
his to Monterey, and indicative of extraordinary business? 

* Anewer. L understood that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
had come up from Los Angeles in about four days, perhaps 
less. Itwasa very sborttime for such a ride, the distance 
being nearly four hundred miles.” 


These answers, upon cross-examination, put a 
new face upon the character of the interview. 
They show (for the non mi ricordo is equivalent to 
the confession of what Frémonj affirms, and what 
is probable in itself, because both politeness and 
military duty required it;) they show that Frémont 
made his call of etiquette and duty on the evening 


| of his arrival; that an interview, on business, was 


asked through the Consul Larkin, and granted; 
that Colonel Frémont appeared at the appointed 


time, and alone, Mr. Larkin oe after opening 


the door; that Mason was there by his, Kearny’s, 
request; that Kearny knew that Frémont had made 
an extraordinary ride from Los Angeles, indicative 
of extraordinary business; and it shows that, with- 


| out allowing Frémont to state his business, a crim- 
| inal interrogation of him was commenced in pres- 


ence of a witness, Frémont having no witness. 


| These things are shown, and something more, to 
|| be noticed in the right place; and these things put 
| a new face on the testimony first given by General 
| Kearny. 


To proceed with the testimony, page 107: 
Question. Did you not fell him that you would not as- 


marched in four single files, occupying four positions, iny- | 
sell, under charge of an officer and five or six men, in the 
ahs sa = ellis Rat * Ten miles south of the mission 
they encountered eight or ten Americans, a part of whom 


i 
i 
hour for consideration, to take it; if he wanted a day for || _ aS asad ’ 
consideration, he could take it. Upon that he left my room, || Sue ene cent of those liabilities? aud do you not know 


> > in abc our, he returned, and said that || that his drafts on account of those expenges are now pro- 
Be uckaa Geey tay eeaeris”” - r r ; } tested to the amount of some twenty thousand dollars, and 


|| subject to be doubled, and he to be aned for the whole ? 
This is the account, and the whole account, of || 


} 


“ Answer. I do not remember of telling him as stated in 


turned to the nouse of Sefior Gomez, to alarm their com- 
panions. For over one hour the one hundred and unurty Cal- 
ifornians surrounded the six or eight Americans, occasion- 
ally giving and receiving shots. During this period I was | 
Several times requested, then commanded, to go among the | 
oaks and bring out my countrymen, and offer them their | 
lives on giving up their rifles and persons. [ at last offered | 
to go and call them out, on condition that they should return 
to San Juan or go to Monterey with their arms: this being 
refused, I told the commandant to go in and bring them out | 
himself.t While they were consulting how this could be 
done, filty Americans came down on them, which cgused 
an action of about twenty or thitty minutes. ‘Thirty or forty 
of the natives leaving the field at the first fire, they remained 
drawn off by fives and tens until the Americans had the field 
to themselves. Buth parties remained within a inile of each 
other until dark. Our countrymen lost Captain Burrows, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, Captain Forster, and two others, with 
two or three wonnded. The Californians lost two of their 
countrymen, and José Garcia, of Val. Chili, with seven 


| 
retreated in a low ground covered with oaks; the others re- 
} 
| 


the interview at Monterey, obtained under such | 
circumstances, and at the expense of such a ride, | 

nd for such objects as carried Frémont to Monte- | 
rey to see the General. 


testimony early in the trial; the letter on cross-ex- | 
amination, at an advanced state of the trial, and on 
a special interrogatory to tell the remainder—to tell 
the forepart as well as the afterpart of thatinterview; 
so that the whole might be seen. This is the fruit— 
the sum total of that double interrogation, direct 
and cross, which he presented to the court. Can 
any human being believe it to be true? That I’ré- 
mont went to his quarters abruptly and without 
object! for that is the way it is presented. That 
the whole interview was to let Kearny have a con- 


It is the whole accountas || 
given by Kearny on oath—part given in his direct || 


the question. Ido not know at this time that his drafts have 
been protested. 

“ Question. Did he not immediately offer bis resignation 
of his commission in the army; and did you not refuse it? 
and if so, please relate all that passed? 

“ Answer. In the conversation with him at Menterey, I 
think he did offer to resign his commission, which [ refused 
to accept. 

“ Question. Did you not tell him that his resignation should 
not lie on your table one moment? 

‘+ Answer. I have not the remotest recollection of having 
told him so. 

Question. You testified yesterday as follows: ‘He then 
‘told me that. perhaps I had Cotonel Mason there to take 
‘ advantage of some unguarded exprestion of his. The reply 
to me was offensive, and | told him that I could hardly be- 
‘lieve that he should come into my quarters and intention- 
‘ally insult mre. He made no reply,’ &e. Now, did he not 
reply that he did not come to insult you? 

“ Answer. I have norecollection of his having told me ro. 





wounded.” 


t When an officer crept on his hands and knees in the 
grass to have a fair view, and received a ball in his body, 


and was carried off on a horse by a companion. 


i i im? j j || « ion. Was not his offer to resign made after that? 
versation with him? for that is the way the inter- || sideaeer ecy-aiie4o tenes anereatiiaminns’ woe Guta 


view appears. That Mason was present by chance: the conversation, and [ presume must have been subsequent 
that Frémont madesome remark about his presence |! to the above remark. 
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Question. Did you not express great satisfaction when 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont said he would obey you? 
«“ Anewer. I did. IT think I repeated two or three times to 


Lieutenant Colort! Frémont that [ was greatly satisfied that | 


he had concluded to obey my orders.” 


From this testimony two very material facts ap- 
pear—first, that Colonel Frémont was not allowed 
to make known the business which brought him 
to Monterey, and for which the interview with 
Kearny had been granted; and, secondly, that he 


appears in the evidence. 





hour for consideration, to take it ; if he wanted a day for con- 


| sideration, he could take it. 


} 





} 
received such treatment as induced him to offer the |) for that, according to his oath before the court, had 
resignation of hig commission. This is the way it | 


General Kearny and his | 


witness were the only persons present at this in- | 


terview at Monterey: he seems to know of but two | 
events in that interview, to wit: that Frémont in- |! 


sulted him, and afterwards offered to resign his |! consideration. 


place. Surely it cannot be believed that he made 


’ . 
such a ride for such a een to give an 


insult, and surrender his commission ! 
is, it was for no such purpose. 


The fact 


Upon that he left my room,and, 
I presume, in about an hour, he returned, and said that he 
would obey my orders.”’ 


This is a very ominous warning, and a great as- 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 





sumption of authority over a free man.—‘ Reflect | 


well upon the answer.”’—‘‘ The answer would be 
a very important one.’’—‘*If he wanted one hour, 
or one day, for consideration, he could take it.” 
Now, what could all this mean? Not an arrest: 


been determined upon in January. Not for any- 


thing that transpired in the interview; for there | 


was nothing occurred which justified this myste- 


. ‘¢ ° ° ? . | 
rious warning, and this significant and merciful | 
allowance of an hour, or even a whole day, for | 
There was nothing in the incidents | 


| of the interview which justified these ominous ad- 


F'rémont was indignant when he found that the | 


interview on business granted to him was perverted | 


into a criminal interrogation, in presence of a wit- | 
ness; and then he used the words, not those sworn | 
to by Kearny about ‘‘ unguarded expressions,”’ | 
but such as suited the occasion, and were equally | 
offensive both to Mason and Kearny—the words | 
were: Did you bring him to be spy upon me? 
The word spy was the offensive word, and equally | 
so to the employer and the employed; and then 
it was that the scene ensued in which Colonel Fré- 
mont offered his resignation. These are tlre facts; | 
but the two points which concern the public ser- 
vice, and which are sufficiently told by Kearny 
himself, are, that Frémont was not allowed to tell 
the business on which he came, and was so treated 
that he offered his resignation. This is something 
which rises above Frémont, and concerns the pub- 
lic service. Not only every officer, but the hum- | 
blest soldier, is entitled to a respectful hearing from 
his superior when he comes on business. Were 
it not so, there would be no transacting of public | 
business: and what more urgent case than the one | 
then presented? An officer of the rank of lieutenant | 
colonel, to make such a ride as never was knoWn | 
before or since, for the purpose of preventing an in- 
surrection: for such an officer, under such circum- | 
stances, and after an interview granted, to be so | 
treated as not to sles his business heard or under- 
stood—the latter in part, for Frémont did get as far 
as to name the first subject of complaint, the non- | 
payment of the public debts, and was interrupted 
with a peremptory refusal, as Kearny says he 
would have refused: for such an officer to be driven 
to aresignation of his fresh and high commission, 
is a great military offence, which vitally concerns | 
the public service. Kearny committed it, upon his 
own showing; and it is of this offer of resignation 
that Frémont spoke in his ** Defence,”’ thus: 


*“ An incident, and a subordinate in this contest where it 
originated, and turned up as a principal figure in jt here for 
criminal prosecution, Lam happy to find that my rights, in 


one respect, are at least equal to theirs—that of stating my || 


! 
own case as fully as they stated theirs, and showing how I | 
became principal in a contest which was theirs betore I 
heard of it or came near them, and which, as suggested 


j 
| 
| 


| 


monitions, and gracious forbearance. One thing 


has since been found out, and never was known to | 


Frémont until he was on trial before the court, and 
then discovered through the kindness of Mr. Mason, 
Secretary of the Navy, in permitting William Carey 


Jones, Esq., of counsel for Lieutenant Colonel Fré- | 
mont, to examine all the papers that related to the naval | 


service of the period on the California station; which 


thing so found out is this: That at the time of that | 
warning to Colonel Frémont, | 


interrogation an 
General Kearny had in his possession the naval 
order of November 5th, 1846, directed to Commo- 


porE Stockton, commanding him to “ relinquish”? | 
to Kearny or Mason the military and civil com- | 


mand, &c., and to ** turn over’’ to the ffrst one of 
them that should arrive ‘‘ all papers,” &c., neces- 
sary to the performance of his duties. The knowl- 


edge of this fact, thus obtained in the course of the | 
trial, carrying Frémont’s mind back to the scenes | 


of the interview at Monterey, suggested some 
questions; which thus appear on the record, page 
102: 


“© Question. Did you communicate the instructions of the 
5th of November, 1846, to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? 

“ Answer. I did not. [am not in the habit of communi- 
cating to my juniors the instructions I receive from my se- 
niors, unless required to do so in those instructions. 


« Question. Do you know whether the said instructions | 


were communicated to him by Commodore Shubrick or 
Commodore Biddle? 


“ Answer. Ido not believe that they were; but [ know 
not. 

The answer is quick and peremptory, as if he 
well remembered that a knowledge of these vital 
instructions was not communicated to Colonel Fré- 
mont! And, feeling that an excuse for that omis- 
sion was necessary, (for he was not asked fora 
reason,) he volunteered one in the same breath, 
and which was both false and invalid. He said 


he was notin the habit of communicating the in- 


| true. 


This is not 


structions of his seniors to his juniors. 
He had sworn a vast nunvber of times be- 


| fore that same court, and also proved it, that he 


| 
heretofore, ought to have been settled between themselves, | 
or by the Government, whose authority they both bore. A | 


subordinate in rank, as in the contest, long and secretly 
marked out for prosecution by the commanding general, 
assailed in newspaper publications when three thousand 
miles distant, and standing for more than two months be- 
fore this court te hear all that could be sworn against my 
private honor as well as my official conduct, I come at last 
to the right to speak for myself. 

‘In using this privilege, I have to ask of this court to 
believe that the preservation of a commission is no object of 
my defence. It came to me, as did those which preceded 
it, Without asking, either by myself or by any friend in my 
behalf. | endeavored to resign it in California, through 
General Kearny, in March last, (not knowing of his design 
to arrest me,) when it was less injurious to me than it is at 
present. Such as it now is, it would not be worth one mo- 
ments defence before this court. But I have a name which 
was without a blemish before [ received that commission ; 
and that name it is my intention to defend.” 


This outrage to Colonel Frémont was a crime 
against the public: there was another one at the 
same time, equally criminal in itself, and more so 
in its intended consequences. It is part of that 
same interview at Monterey, page 104: 


[after that told Lieutenant Colonel Frémont that I had 
on the first of March sent, by Captain Turner, orders to him, 


and L wanted to know most distinctly from him, before I || companied by one compan of artille 


had any farther conversation with him, whether he intended 
to obey those orders or not. He hesitated. J then told him 
to reflect well upon the answer which he was to make to me; 


for his answer would be a very important one: if he wanted an 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| did communicate his superior orders to inferiors, 


and that to Colonel Frémont himself. Witness 
his testimony in the first days of the trial, already 
read to the Senate, and even in the charges and 
specifications themselves: thus, page 5, communi- 
cating the orders of thé Secretary at War, even 
the parts which did not concern Frémont, and 
where there was no order to communicate any- 


| thing to him: 


“ HeapQuaRrers, ARMY OF THE West, 
Ciudad de los Angeles, January 16, 1847. 

“ By direction of Brigadier General Kearny I send youa 
copy of a communication to him from the Secretary of War, 
dated June 18, 1846, in which is the following: ‘ These 
troops, and such as may be organized in California, will be 
under your command.’ The General directs that no change 
will be made in the organization of your battalion of volun- 
teers, or officers appointed in it, without his sanction or ap- 
proval being first obtained. 

« Very respectfully, W. H. EMORY, 

Lieut. and Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 
“To Lieut. Col. J. C. Fremont, Mounted Riflemen, 
Commanding Battalion California Volunteers. 

« And having received with this order a copy of instruc- 
tions from the War Department to General Kearny, in the 
following words, to wit: 

**War DerarRTMENT, 
Washington, June 18, 1846. 

“Sr: * ® * I have nothing of importance to 
add to the despatches which have been already forwarded 
to you. 

a Since my last letter, it has been determined to senda 
small force around Cape Horn to California. The arms, 


| cannon, and provisions to be sent to the Pacific will be ac- 


of the regular army: 
arrangeménts are now on foot to send a regiment of volan- 
teers by sea. ‘These troops, and such as may be organized in 
California, will be under your command. 

‘More than common solicitude will be felt here in regard 
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to the expediti 0 

should avail yourself of all occasions to inform tao 
ment of your progress and prospects. od 
__ The President desires your opinion, as early as you are 
in a situation to give it, of the practicability of your reachin 
California in the course of this autumn or in the early part 
of next winter. I need not repeat the expression of his 
wishes that you should take military possession of that 
country as soon as it can be safely done. 

*T am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

“W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War, 

“To Colonel 8. W. Kearny.” , 

The same of General Scott’s orders not to detain 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont a moment longer in 
fhe country than the necessities of the service re. 
quired. With his own order, in conformity to this 
superior’s order, he did conimanicate a copy of 
General Scott’s order, his ‘ senior,”’ to him, to 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, his “ junior;” and 
that order, thus communicated, I have already had 
occasion to read to the Senate, as the order of q 
soldier and a gentleman who believed he was givin 
an order to a soldier and a gentleman; and in whick 
the event proved that he was not mistaken. Gen. 
eral Kearny gave, then, an untrue reason for not 
making known the orders of the 5th of November 
to Colonel Frémont. 

But his reason would have been bad if it had 
been true in respect to his habit. The order itself, 
in its own nature and terms, required to have heen 
communicated to Governor Frémont, then repre- 
senting the naval commander, and in the actual 
exercise of the power to be ‘* relinquished,” and 
of the ‘* papers to be turned over.’’ The order itself 
was in these words: 

“The President has deemed it best for the public interests 
to invest the military officer commanding with the direction 
of the operations on land, and with the administrative func- 
tions of government over the people and territory occupied 

You will relinquish to Colonel Mason, or to Genera} 
Kearny, if the latter shall arrive before you have done so, 
the entire control over these matters, and turn over to him 
all papers necessary to the performance of his duties.” 

The case is too plain for argument. All that is 
necessary to be said is, that many orders in rela- 
tion to operations on land, and the administrative 
functions of the government, and turning over pa- 
pers, founded upon this order of November 5, 
were given to Frémont, the order itself being con- 
cealed from him, not only by himself, but by Shu- 
brick and by Biddle. Even the joint cireular and 
the proclamation founded on this order did not 
name it! and even care was taken to keep a copy 
of the proclamation, cautious as it was, from the 
knowledge of Frémont. Surely there was a pur- 
pose, yet unrevealed, in such a concealment. 

It is time to quit Monterey. Frémont left there 
on the same day of the interview, and reached Los 
Angeles within the appointed time, and found the 
Californians parti Captain Owen having re- 
fused to give up the cannon to the Mormons. 

On the next day after Colonel Frémont left Mon- 
terey for Los Angeles, Colonel Mason left it also 
for the same place, with a certain order; but here 
recorded testimony must speak for itself. I read 
from page 109 of the Trial, General Kearny being 
under cross-examination: 

“Question. Did you not, immediately after, to wit, on the 
28th of the same month, send Colonel Mason to Los Angeles 
with the following order, as the first paragraph ? and is that 
letter and order already set out in the proceedings? 

“Answer. This is my writing, and this is my letter. 

* The letter of the 28th of March from General Kearny to 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, sent by Colonel Mason, as 
hereinbefore recorded in these proceedings, was shown the 
witness, with this question, and then read to the court: 

* HeapquarrTers, l0rnH Mivirary DEPARTMENT, , 
Monterey, California, March 28, 1847, 

“ Sir: This will be handed to you by Colone} Mason, Ist 
dragoons, who goes to the southern district, clothed by me 
with full authority to give such orders and instfuctions, upon 
all matters, both civil and military, in that section of coun- 
try, as he may deem proper and nece Any instruc- 
tions he may give to you will be considered as coming from 
myself.” ‘ ; 

Colonel Mason went down by sea, and, in addi- 
tion to this order, which made him the legate a 
latere—the alter ego—the reduplication and imper- 
sonation of Kearny himself with respect to Fré- 
mont—he carried with hima certain double-barreled 
shot-gun, with which on the way he was accus- 
ead to drop into the sea the ducks and geese 
that flew over the deep. As this is the first ap- 
rance of that particular gun in this drama, but 
will not be the last, I think it proper to introduce 
it, with its bearer, to the Senate. I read from the 
Sporting Magazine, vol. 4, page 533, and show @ 

icture, as well as read a paragraph: . 
“The drawing herewith sent is a sketch of a scene, in 
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whieh Captain R. B. Mason, as frequently happens, acted a 


| 

conspicuous part. A party of six gentlemen left St. Louis 
about ten o’clock a. m., with the intention of hunting a few 

" aeres of grass on the American bottom, and, if possible, | 
‘illing adeer or two. We no sooner arrived at the high | 

than old Rock broke forth in full cry. 


His deep- | 
mouthed tones were barely heard befor 


two fine does | 
«pounced? in front of Mr. Henderson, but too far off fora | 
successful shot, making directly for Captain Mason, who 
wheeled his horse immediatelyaround, and, as rapidly as the | 
oecasion required, raised his gun with his right hand, hold- | 
ing the bridle-reins with the left, as represented in the draw- 
ing—fired both barrels in quick succession, bringing down 
dead, in their tracks, one with each barrel. It was the work | 
of an inatant, and the effect was like magic. It may not be 
amiss to state, that Captain Mason always shoots, when 
mounted, as represented in the plate ; and I have seen him 
kill grouse on the wing, and knock down deer on the jump, 
in that manner, and sometimes when his horse was nearly | 
athis speed. There are few, if any, better shots than he inm 
the country, with rifle, gun, or pistol.” 
Extract from the proceedings of the Oourt-martial. 
« Question. Did you yourself go to Los Angeles some time 
-after; and ifso, when? « 
«“ Answer. | went to Los Angeles, and arrived there on 
the 9th of May, 1847, | 
« Question. What state of affairs did you find between 
Colonel Mason and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, growing 
out of the execution of your orders to Colonel Mason? Did 
you find a duel impending, with double-barreled guns and 
buckshot cartridges—the weapons selected by Colonel | 
Mason: 
«The court was ordered to be cleared. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frémont stated to the judge advocate that this inquiry | 
had a most important bearing on the charge of mutiny, as 
grounded on the conduct of Owen and the California battal- | 
ion. If the court should object to the inquiry at this time, | 
he requested the decision of the court to be suspended, to | 
permit the defence to resume the cross-examination of the | 
witness on other matters, and that the defence will come to- | 
morrow morning prepared to explain to the courtin writing | 
the effect and importance of this inquiry. 
« After mature deliberation, the court decided as follows: 
The court see no relevancy of the question, or the subject | 
which it introduces, to the matter under trial, and cannot | 
entertain the question, or the matter to which it relates, in 
any shape. 
“Thecourt was then opened. Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
incourt. The decision in close session was announced.” 


[ stop the narrative to remark upon the conduct 
of the court. The relevancy of the inquiry was 
averred, and its pertinence to the grave offence of 
mutiny. A request was made to the court to hear 
reasons in favor of prosecuting the inquiry, if ob- 
jected to. The ‘clearing of the court” was no 
annunciation. only an intimation of what was to 
occupy it. This request was disregarded. The | 
court decided upon their own view of the relevancy | 
of the question, and rejected it, thus committin 
two offences at once—first, denying a legal right 
to a person on trial in a capital case; next, assum- 
ing to themselves the office of judging of conduct- 
ing the defence of the prisoner, 

The recorded evidence here closes on this point, 
and the state of affairs to which the question applies 
will have to be told in a different, but equally au- 
thentic manner. He, General Kearny, did find a 
duel impending between Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont and Colonel Mason, with the weapons men- 
tioned, selected by Colonel Mason, and growin 
out of his execution of the order he had receive 
from Kearny, making him Kearny’s personal re 
resentative over Frémont. From the day of his 
arrival, he commenced the most insulting course 
towards Colonel Frémont, sending for him many 
umes every day to come to his quarters, at a public 
tavern, to receive orders, or to be interrogated, and 
always in the presence of a witness—Major St. 
George Cooke—sometimes bringing him to the 
—— of Cooke—a person with whom Colonel 

rémont had no intercourse. Some testimony ex- 
tracted from Cooke himself, under cross-examina- 
tion, will throw some light on thia part of the subject. 
Thus, at page 142 of the Trial: 

« “Question. Did you wait upon Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 


mont, or call upon him, in any way, after his return to Los 
Angeles? 


“ Answer. No. 

Question. Did you ever salute him as an officer? and 
especially at Los Angeles, or on the march from Monterey to 
Fort Leavenworth ? 


“Answer. 1 was introduced to Colonel Frémont by Colo- 
nel Mason—— 
_‘* The court took a recess of five minutes, at the expira- 
tion of which time the court was again in session. 
“Present: All the members, the judge advocate, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. 


eantn Cooke continued his answer to the question, as 
——and he received me with such extreme coolness and 
reserve that [ judged my acquaintance was disagreeabfe to 
him. I met him in the street once afterwards with ladies, 
and I saluted the whole party. I was present at two parties 
with him, in which we held no intercourse. On the return 
aoe ae tsocnereety arene een oom him, and do 

r ng met him to face, the circum- 
stances under which salutes are generally given. 


| 
| 




















| quarters. 





* Question. Was that introduction in your own quarters, | 
and atter Lieutenant Colonel Frémont had been a week in | 
Los Angeles without your calling upon him? 

“ Answer. That introduction was in the common room of 
a boarding-house,probably a week after Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont’s arrival; [ understood that the regulations re- 
quired Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to report his arrival to | 
me, as commanding officer of the post. | 

Question. How came Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to be 
in your quarters?) Was he sent for by Colonel! Mason? and 
did Colonel Mason ever ask you to be present when he was 


mont? 
‘On suggestion of the judge advocate, the court was here 
ordered to be cleared. The court decided to admit the 
question. 
* The court was opened. 
court. 


Lieutenant Colonel Frémont in 
The decision in closed session was announced. 


‘€ Major Cooke, a witness, on cross-examination. 
* Answer. As I said before, I did not consider it in my 


| going to have an interview with Lieutenant Colonel Fré- | 


He was sent for by Colonel Mason ; and Colonel 
Mason required of me to be always presentat his interviews 
with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont He expressed that wish 
| 
| 


in a manner which I took to be obligatory. 


* Question. Did you ever, in any such interview, take a 
seat ata table, with pen, ink, and paper, or pencil and paper, 
and take notes of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont’s answers to 
Colonel Mason’s interrogatories? and if sv, did you give him 
notice of what you did, or read your notes to him, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frémont? and what did you do with them ? 

“ Answer. [ never took a memorandum. 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Frémont said he wanted an answer 
upon every clause—whether he took a seat at the table, &e. | 

* Answer. I never took a seat at a table with pen, ink, or 


paper, or pencil or paper, or took notes of Lieutent Colonel 


Frémont’s answers to Colonel! Mason’s interrogatories. 

“ Question. Did you ever hold a blank book in your hand, 
anda pencil in your hand, and appear to be writing anything | 
during such interviews? 

“ Answer. I have no recollection of it; and I do not be- 
lieve I did it. 

“ Question. What reason did Colonel Mason give you for | 
requiring you to be always present when he had interviews | 
with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? 

“¢ Answer. I do not recollect that he gave me reasons. He | 
may have done it; but I do not recollect what they were, if | 
he did. 

“ Question. Were you present at the time, if there was | 
any such, when the interview led to a challenge and accept- | 
ance to fight a duel the next morning with double-barreled | 
guns and buckshot cartridges, and which duel is still im- 
pending? 

“ The court was ordered to. be cleared. After mature de- 
liberation, the court decided that: The court rejects the 
question, and reminds the accused of its decision upon the 
same matter, when another witness was under examina- 
tion, that the court could not entertain this subject in any 
shape. 

«The court was then opened. Lieut. Col. Frémont in 
court. The decision in closed session was announced. 








“ Mujor Cooke, a witness.—Cross-examination continued. 


Question. Were you present on any~occasion when 
Colonel Mason used auch language as this to Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémout: ‘None of your insolence, or I will put 
you in irons!’ or words to that effect? 

“ At the suggestion of the judge advocate, the court was 


SeENaTE. 


— 


Mason to Fs émont. 
Anvetes, /pril 14, 1847. 
Sir: I have just received your note of this evening. and 
can only repeat in writing what I stated to you verbatly 
when we parted, viz: “ [ thought you intended to be so. You 
best know whether you did or nat.” Your not disavowing 
it left me to infer that [ was not mistaken; with that im- 
pression upon my miud, Pean say nothing more until it be 
removed. Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. B. MASON. 
Lieut. Col..J. C. Fremont, Mounted Riflemen. 
i Fy émont to Mason. 
CiupaD ve Los Anaeiea, April 14, 1847. 
|} Sir: An apology having bern declined, Major Reading 
| will arrange the necessary preliminaries for a meeting re- 
quiring personal satisfaction. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. C. FREMONT, 
Lieut. Col. Mounted Rifiemen. 
Col. R. B. Mason, 


First Dragoons, Ciudad de los Angeles. 


No further answer was received from Mason that 
evening; but, relying on the verbal acceptance and 
designation of weapons, loading and time, Colonel 
| Frémont’s friends proceeded to bunt up a double- 
| barreled gun. Colonel Frémont had no such gun, 
| 
' 

} 
| 


and had never used such a one. But he was ready 
by daybreak, a gun procured, the shot ready. 
orning came, but no Mason. Towards noon- 
day, Captain Smith, of the dragoons, arrived with 
this note: 
Mason to Frémont. 
j Anoe tes, pril 15, 1847. 
| Str: With a view to the adjustment of my private ajfuirs, 
| it is necessary that I return to Monterey betore I afford you 
| the meeting you desire. We shall probably reach there within 
| a few days ofeach other. 1 will then, as soon as circum- 
| stances permit, arrange the necessary preliminaries for the 
| meeting. I ain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. B. MASON. 
Lieut. Col. Fremont, Mounted Riflemen. 


To which Frémont replied: 

C1wDaD DE Los AnGeLes, April 15, 1847. 
Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of this date, and in 
| reply, have the honor to state that [ will hold myselt in readi- 
ness for a meeting at Monterey, at such time as you may 
| designate. I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J.C. FREMONT, 
Lieut. Col. Mounted Riflemen. 

Col. R. B. Mason, 


First Dragoons, Ciudad de los Angeles. 


The duel was thereby adjourned to Monterey; 
but no note was received from Mason fixing a 
time. 

A day or two after these notes, Colonel Mason 
went to Monterey; after Mason arrived there, Gen- 
eral Kearny came down to Los Angeles, and had 
a conversation with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
on the subject of theduel, saying he forbade it, and 
| had left an order at Monterey to that effect. Fré- 





ordered to be cleared. The court decided that the question 
shall not be put. 

“The court was opened. Lieutenant Colonel Frémontin 
court. The decision in closed session was announced.” 


This testimony requires no commentary. Every 
part of it is brutal outrage to Colonel Frémont— 
the sending for him—bringing him sometimes to 
Cooke’s quarters—having Cooke always for a wit- 
coca such a witness! a man who felt him- 
self bound to be a witness on such occasions! 
Everybody saw the drift of the proceeding, and 
that the object was to extract a challenge from 
Frémont, and then shoot him with his double-bar- 
reled gun, as he shot deer on the bounce—duck 
and geese on the wing, &c. Everybody saw it; 
and all his friends urged Colonel Frémont to re- 
strain his feeling. He did so until it came to the 
point indicated the question which the court 
refused to let be put. Then Colonel Frémont let 
him know there must be personal accountability 
for such language; which in fact was uttered in a 
common tavern, loud enough to be heard by many. 
The answer was prompt and loud, attracting much 
attention. Oh! sir, if that is what you want, you 
have it at once—within the hour. Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont sent Major Reading to him im- 
mediately. ‘The answer was again prompt, and 
in words—not even in writing: double-barreled 
guns—shot-cartridges—early in the morning. But 
previously the following notes passed: 


Frémont to Mason. 
CrupaD DE Los Anoetes, April 14, 1847. 
Sir: I have the honor to request, through my friend Major 
P. B. Reading, who will hand you this note, that you apolo- 
gize for the aera language applied to me this day. 
Very respectfu r obedient servan 
" or. 1. C. FREMONT, 


Lieutenant Colonel Mounted Riflem 
Colonel R. B. Mason, 
Colonel Dragoons, Oiudad de los Angeles. 


en. 


montsoon followed to Monterey. On arriving there, 
| Captain Tyler, an intimate of Mason’s, called on 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont—said that he did not 
/ come by direction of Mason—that he had talked 
with him about it—that Mason did not intend to 
| insulthim,&c. Lieutenant Colonel Frémont paid 
no attention to this—went to Mason’s quarters— 
| was invited to sit down—did not—said he came to 
| let Mason see he was there—and walked out. 

| Very soon after quitting Mason’s quarters, an 
| order hewn General Kearny to Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont was delivered to him by the assistant ad- 
jutant general, in these words: 


“ Heapquarters, TEeN-MiIte Deport, 
Monterey, Galifornia, Mgy 4, 1847. 
‘© Sir: [thas been reported here, by some of the discharged 
men of the battalion of California volunteers, just arrived 
| from the Puebla de los Angeles, that a challenge has passed 
| between Colonel Mason, of the first dragoons, and yourself; 





the meeting to take place at or neaf Monterey. 
* As I am about leaving here for the south, in consequence 
| of rumors of an excitement among the people in that district 
|| of country. it becomes my duty to inform you that the good 
|| of the public service, the necessity of preserving tranquillity 
| in California, imperiously require that the meeting above 
referred to should not take place at this time, and in this 
| country, and you are hereby officially directed by me to pro- 
| ceed no further in this matter. 
| ates A similar communication has been addressed to Colonel 
ason. 
‘“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“«s, W. KEARNY, Brigadier General. 
“ Lieutenant Colonel J.C. Fremont, 





| Regiment Mounted Rifiemen, Monterey.” 
| 6 True copy, aa forwarded by General Kearny. 
| Attest: R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
“ January 21, 1848. 


“N.B. A letter to same purport, and of same date, ad- 
dressed to Colonel Mason.” : , 


And, soon after, this letter from Mason himself 
to Frémont: 





“Monrerey, May 19, 1847. 
“Sin: The affair between us has been made public here 
by the arrival, about the 4th instant, of some of the dis- 
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charged men of the Thte battalion of California volunteers 
trom Los Angeles. 
«| did not expect that this affair would have gained pub- 


lieity until it bad finally been terminated, but it has turned 
out otuerwise. The result is, thas came to the knowledge 


ot the General, and you doubtless have received, as well as | 


myerell, a communication from him upou the subject. This 
unforeseen and unexpeeted circumstance, together for the 
reasons whieh you will find in the copy of a letter on the 


next page, dated on the 4th of the présent month, renders it | 


proper that the meeting should be postponed to some future 
time and place. 
{| am iuctined to believe, that under the existing state of 
things, you will at once see the propriety of the course. 
“Tam, respectally, your obedient servant, 


“R. B. MASON. 
«Lieut. Col. J. C. Fraemonr.”’ 


The letter referred to by Mason, and a copy of 
which was sent with his own, in his own hand- 
writing, was this: 

“U.S. Sup Cotemecs, ? 
Monterey, May 4, 1848. § 

* My pear Coronet: A party of Californian volunteers, 
recently under Lieutenant Colonel Frémout, have just ar- 
rived on their way to the north. "They state publicly, thatat 
Pucbla a challenge had passed between yourself and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel fF rémont, and that, on the arrival of the latter 
bere, a hostile meeting would take place. LT learn that this 
statement is generally credited on shore. As your personal 
friend, and the friend of your public character, Uiis stitement 
has given me great pain. You cannot but be sensible, that 


in the present condition of things in California, personal || 


collisions between the officers must be highly injurious to 
the public interest. You eannot but know that it is the duty 
ofall of us to suppress for the moment every angry fecling 
of a personal nature, and to give ourselves zealously, cor- 
diall), and exelusively to the public service. Permit me to 
appeal to your patriotism, and to your sense of public duty, 
and upon these grounds to entreat that any eontemplated 
hostile meeting may be postponed. Elsewhere, and at 
anotier time. it may not be improper; but here, in the pres- 
ent distracted state of affairs, it could have no other result 
thin to injure the public, and to injure your military repu- 
tation. 

“ { remain, very truly, your friend, &c., 

“JAMES BIDDLE. 
« Colonel Mason, U.S. Army, Monterey.” 


To these two letters Colonel Frémont returned 
this answer: 
«* Monterey, May 22, 1847: 
“Sir: Phave the honor to acknowledge the receipt, on 
yesteiday, of your note of the }9iti bnstant, accompanied by 
a copy of a fetter from Commodore Biddle to yours: i. 
“The object of your note appears to be to induce me to 
consent to a further aud indefinite postponement of a meet- 
ing. If such be your desire, | am willing to comply with it, 
trusting that you will apprize me of the earliest moment at 
which the mecting can take place consistently with yout 
convenience aud sense of propriety. 
“Tam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J.C. FREMONT. 
“ Colonei R. B. Mason, Monterey.” 


Mason to Fvémont. 
“ Monrerecy, Catirornia, May 24, 1247. 
“Sir: Lhave the hovor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 22d iustant. I shall certainly promptly 
inform you when the pecahar official obligations under 
which f find myself placed in this country are so far re- 
moved as to enable me to mect you. 
Lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“KR. Bb. MASON, 
“ Lieutenant Colonel J. C. Fremont, U.S. 4.” 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


This is the last letter of the correspondence; and | 


a letter from Major Reading to Colonel Frémont at 
Monterey, immediately after this second adjourn- 
ment took place, supplies the details which are 


necessary to give completeness to the account of | 


this aflair: 
Major Reading to Oolonel Frémont. 
“© MonTe Rey, CALIFORNIA, May 29, 1817. 

“Dear Sin: In reply to your favor of yesterday, I will 
state, Hat immediately alter having delivered your cuallenge 
to Colonel Ma-ou, be informed me that he would give you 
tie desired meetung; and suid to me, in order that there 
might be as litte delay as possible, he would inioum me 
(though intormatly) that he should select double-barreled 


shot guns as the Weapous to be used on the occasion. I re- | 


pled to hin at once that I should lose no ime in obtainin 
such a weapon for Colonel Fiémout; that in the morning 
should have him provided with a guod gun, When I deliv- 
ered the challenge to Colonel Mason, it was about eight 
o'clock in the evening, and you received bis written accept- 
anee, Uirongh bis friend Captain Smith, near noon the fol- 
lowing day, in which he proposed thatthe meeting should 
take place at Monterey, distant from the Puebla de los An- 
geles about four hundred miles. This gave us considerable 
surprise, as we expected, and were fully prepared, to have 
taken the field that day—forming our opinions from the 
character of tits Conversation to me the preceding evening. 

“Since that period your correspondence wath Colonel 
Mason contains the history of this affair. 

«Lam, most respectiully, your very obedient servant, 

“« P. B. READING, 
« Lieut. Col. J. C. Fremont, U. S. Army.” 


So that the duel stands a second time adjourned. 
Colonel Frémont proceeds immediately to Califor- 
nia again, 


i at : 
imply that another South Carolinian, the heroic 
| 


Colonel Pierce Butler, should have been bound to | 


| have met Mason if the fatal balls had spared him 
| before the gates of Mexico: for it so happens that 
there were two of these adjourned duels at the 
same time with two different South Carolinians; 


| characteristics. 

The immediate cause of the words which led to 
the challenge was the failure, on the part of Col- 
onel Frémont, to have his one hundred and twenty 


ing their strength for his expedition to General 
Scott, caught and brought in to Mason, The order 


so, besides being a degrading and insulting order 
to be given to Colonel Frémont, within the time 
limited. Mason sent for Frémont twice in the after- 





noon to come to the tavern to answer to him about | 
these horses. The brutality of his conduct was |, 


such that Frémont resented it. Then his foul ex- 


pressions which the court-martial would not allow |, 


to be told: ** None of your insolence, or I will put 
_ you inirons.’’ The sequel proved that the order to 


bring up the horses was a mere pretext for outrage | 


and insult to Colonel Frémont. When brought, 
they were thrown away, that is, — of the best 
picked out and turned over to Major Saint George 


| Cooke, and by him turned over to be sold for one, | 


two, three dollars a piece. This was dragged out 
of him on cross-examination, page 145 of the Trial: 


* Question. In the postscript to your report are the fol- 
lowing words : ©L was imformed by Captain Owens that there 
| were at least one Lundred horses at San Gabriel. The ad- 

jutant said be knew there were one hundred and fifty a few 
| days ago.” Now, do you know whether Lientenant Colonel 
| Frémont was ordered to produce those horses within a brief 
| time, and, when produced, were they not, ora great part of 
them, and the pick and choice of them, sold for a trifle, say, 
some three doliars a head ? 

“ Answer. When Lieutenant Colonel Frémont was set- 
tling up his affairs at Los Angeles—that is, turning over 
public propérty—under the orders of Colonel Mason—quite 
| a large number of horses were turned over, There was con- 


siderable delay in getting the whole of them that were turned | 


| over; they were not all turned over at one time; the best 
were assigned to company C, Ist dragoons, and a large num- 


| ber were sold for a mere trifle, being found ina very bad | 


| condition. I think many of them were sold for three dollars, 
or less.”? 


vations naturally growing out of it. In the first 
place, | consider Mason’s whole conduct as being 
that of Kearny himself. He began it by calling 
Mason to do’ the unworthy office of a spy upon 
Frémont, at the interview at Monterey. He fol- 
lowed it up by the order he gave to Mason to go 


| over Frémont. 


Mason when he found he wanted delays. I con- 
sider itas Kearny’s affair from beginning to end, 


the malice of Kearny. 





are evidently collusive, got up in concert among 
them, and all looking to the extrication of Mason; 


and not to the laws of honor; or of martial or mu- 


| nicipal law, or common humanity; all of which | 
| ° . 
| would have required two of the concern (Biddle | 


| and Kearny) to have used their official authority 
and their personal influence to have put an end to 
so savage a duel. Kearny violated, in addition to 
| all other laws—(in his order adjourning and licens- 
| ing the duel; for under his order it was adjourned 
| and licensed for another time or place)—the 26th 
of the rules and articles of war, which enacts¢ 

“That it shall be the duty of every officer com- 

‘manding an army, regiment, company, post, or 
| * detachment, who is knowing to a challenge being 
«given or accepted by any officer, non-commis- 
| * sioned officer, or soldier, under his command, or 
| ‘has reason to believe the same to be the case, 


‘ immediately to arrest and bring to trial such offenders.” 
As for Commodore Biddle, there were reasons why | 


he should not have interfered at all where a mem- 
ber of my family was concerned, except by taking 
a position on the highest pinnacle of honor, im- 


partiality, and humanity. 1 had struck the house 


of Biddle in striking the Bank of the United States; | 


| but never after it was down. I do not kick the 
dead lion. I made war upon him in his high and 


1 have given it to him as my opinion || paimy state: since his fall no one has ever heard 


that there have been adjournments enough; and || me name him. I say nothing of him, his family, 
that he ought not to do anything which would || or the bank. The same reserve should have pre- 








/and both brought on and adjourned with similar | 


horses, which were at grass in the country, recrult- | 


was not complied with, it being impossible to do | 


I dismiss this odious subject with some obser- | 


down to Los Angeles, and to stand in his place | 
He assumed it all in the conclu- | 
sion, by the manner in which he interfered to save | 


and, in that point of view, proper to have been | 
civen in evidence before the court-martial to show | 


The three letters’of Biddle, Kearny, and Mason, | 





_ uly, 


SENATE. 





j 


vented Commodore Biddle from interfering to the 


_ prejudice of my son-in-law on the far-dist 
_ of the Pacific. 7 ‘osmegee 





| Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Sevenrtn Day, 
|| The public mind has become i = i : 
that grent misconduct has pramated in California stale ; 
|| fact, it would be something rare in the history of remue 
conquests and governments (where every petty commander 
might feel himself invested with proconsular authority and 
protected by distance from the supervision of his Govern. 
ment) if nothing wrong or culpable has been done by the 
public agents of the United States in that remote province 
The public believes there has been misconduct; and the 
charges filed against me by Brigadier General Kearny—the 
subsidiary publications made against me whilst I was not jn 
| this country—my arrest on the frontier, and the premonitur 
| gumors of that event—the manner of my being brought home 
|) Tor trial, not in irons, as some hewspapers suppose, but in 
chains stronger than iron, and with circumstances of ostep- 
tatious and galling degradation—have all combined to pre- 
sent me as the great malefactor, and the sole one.” 
| So wrote Colonel Frémont, on the J7th day of 
| September last, addressing the Adjutant General 
and asking for a copy of the charges against him: 
To those acquainted with Frémont—who know 
anything of his character—this intimation that 
there might have been misbehavior in the agents 
of the Government at so great a distance from its 
supervision, was perfectly equivalent to an abso- 
lute declaration that such was the fact. Heis no 
man to make an insinuation without a fact to sup- 
port it—no man to intimate official misconduct in 
others without having the instances and the proof 
| forthcoming. He was asked for no reports, and 
/he made none. He was asked for no specifica- 
‘tions under his general intimation, and he gave 
‘none. He alone was brought to trial, which was 
| equivalent to a public declaration that he alone 
was culpable. early all the rest of the officers 
who went to California have been brevetted—some 
of them double brevetted—others honorably dis- 
tinguished by high employment: equivalent to an- 
other declaration that all the rest of the officers 
were not only free from blame, but highly merito- 
rious. Colonel Frémont alone remains marked 
out for dishonor—doubly marked out by his sole 
selection for prosecution, and the honors bestowed 
on others. And now the seal is to be put upon 
his dishonor by granting the highest honor of the 
— to the officer who was the prosecutor and 
the leading witness against him, with a recital that 
this high honor is granted (among other things) 
for meritorious conduct in California, that conduct 
consisting almost entirely of crimesagaint Frémont. 
[ have said nothing about the trial: I have never 
mentioned it in the Senate: but now I am forced 
to speak. I ani attacked in my seat. I am strack 
where I sit: and now I return the blow. 1 shall 
take up this case and go through with it—partly 
at this session, but hereafter. 1 shall carry the 
question to the tribunal which never errs in senti- 
‘| ment, and but seldom in fact or justice: I shall 
|| carry it to the whole body of the American _ 
ple, and have their opinion vpon the justice of the 
| proceeding which selects Frémont alone for pun- 
ishment—the rest for honors. I have shown Kear- 
ny’s conduct (from the time he met Carson till he 
got to the conclusion of his machinations against 
Commodore Stockton) to be continuously culpa- 
ble—ending in great crime—intended civil war— 
only deferred for want of force. I have shown his 
conduct to Frémont, opening with portentous 
criminality, and widening the circleof the actors— 
| extending to others besides Kearny, and of these 
| Governor Mason the most prominent. The sub- 
|, sidiary publications against Fremont in the United 
'| States, while yet in California, ignorant of the ine» 
|| tended arrest, threw great blame upon him for the 
| impending duel with Mason, and gave great ap- 
| plause to General Kearny for his humanity in sup- 
"pressing it—with how much truth every one can 
now judge, both as to the blame due to Frémont 
_ and the applause due to Kearny. The paper filed in 
the Adjutant General’s office specified this duel as 
| one of the points on which Colonel Frémont asked 
a trial. It was not granted, and the court-mar 
|| took pond care to exclude it from investigation, 
| though clearly relevant and material under that 
| branch of the defence which impeached the prose- 


——————— 


| 








| cutor and leading witness (General Kearny) for 
|| malice. The request for a trial on this point, 
the reasons for it, were thus stated: 


| 
|| _ * Besides the publications communicated, there are others 
injurious to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont in relation tw @ 
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Be 30TH Cone......1st Sess. Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. SENATE. 
D the ejnllenge to Detnes Meee do fight a fuel, ie “ a of | of time, and three thousand miles in distance—from =a material, hecnuse if the answer to the a = ae aaa 
a oil last, at Puebla $s Angeles, and afterwards following : y os celes interrogatory, and to a succeeding question which T intended 
Oast Ait Monterey for that purpose. The good of the service, A cts ee. ~~ from roe Ang C; . to offer, should be as supposed by me, it may be a circura- 
7 the honor of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, require this |, ashington city—trom sovernor Kearny In Wall- stance to he used in the defence, aud for the court to judge 
fair to be investigated, which can easily be done upon the | fornia plotting against Frémont, to the witness | of, in a future state of the proceedings. 
‘ imony of witnesses already summoned to attend the trial, | Kearny swearing against him before the court. I * The loss of cannon is a great ead in all — the 
Y. f ‘the itnes in the case (Captain Smith : . . : recovery is a subject of exultation. The loas is often without 
agh the two best witnesses in the (Captain Smi ae s , ’ } 
belieg whe fst dragoons, and Major Reading, of the late California | “ ne wal at thes rai, of its cath Meer hate discredit; the recovery is always with honor. ‘They are 
id, in paitalion) are in Calitornia.”’ t oO Te eats 1 . the vaiue o eh ’ oe a eae trophies ieee ane side is proud to take, and the other to 
mone The facts of this affair are now before the Sen- || to estimated, and the minds of the Senate the || recover. 1 - mn and recon ery ot these trophies is a point 
inder better pre ared to hear what they shall hear. It) of honor, independent of the value of the thing, and for 
and will go before the country: for | mean to) ~~) P ; ; . which brave men die. The toss is always exensed and 
» and ale, : * | is his testimony in relation to that cannon, which ' , 
yern. rint what I speak; and with a fullness of proof | mada Ba Gres Cg a ge ge” enone the recovery is always reported and celebrated. 
the HM ind illustration which time does not admit of here. || Pale, 1 first Oreo. te send which [ | monwhieh Genera Keay lost seta se that i can: 
nee, he country will then judge of this matter, and |; ®84¥U@!, lis Second at San Mrabriel; “ate! aii kneieieden aoe 
l the The y ~ ; - || have apprized the Senate, was to appear again in || “nee cam to his Knowledge, and he never reperted uf to 
vie say whether the public service does not require | it an a te aol ¥ Seat ha erie cannon, | We Government, that omission to report a fact so unrterial 
ot in gmebody else, besides Mr. Frémont, to be called | aa ak et certo $s peagkt ( eclort oe | $2 one ay ge we show the state of his tem er towards me, 
wey to account for California operations. The good ° , AWCAMIAG GUOUS Kh, WH ¥ || and be asad in the cemnce in the impeachmentiel te me- 
ome to . : | illustration. The Senate will recollect the first ap- | tives and credit of the prosecutor, 
t in of the service—the peace of armies—requires that | ae of thi 6 : te een es © Wie: aleiaen oh te amaaetien ts anaehsie abkvisiaamaanis 
ten- when an officer goes to his superior on business, | vr h : b le” of Se . i li I } court as it now stands, and Pam willing to modify it suas 
pre- and conducts himself with decorum, he shall re- | eo a. P a ee Neen _ . ered the object, and save the court the trouble of a 
. i} : an Pasqual— S ac- ecision. 
ceive a respectful hearing—not be outraged to the count re tired ae which had dragged it 1050 “My counsel advise me that I have latitude in a cross. 
’ of point of resigning his commission, and then pur- 7 2 ca fe a ni" ia examination to bring in citcumstances from any di-tance 
ral, gued to be killed with double-barreled guns and = 4 getting oe » an ® tot themseives ao '| that bear on the case, elucidate its merits, or aid the de 
m. Ti hckshot cartridges, Thaves higher purpose chan || heir drivers, and running off tothe enemy, inatend | fence; and considering as wa aren in the ty J 
Ow i. parent of redividuals. | have tie thats. ar || 0 TRPORE SROK So tree Own Camp, ARE COTTE Ils ioc, tt that ih was Gancentad fram me a hes 
the } “tas ae | off the cannon with them. instead of freeing them- I knew it, that it was concealed from me during all tiat 
ms history to vindicate, and the public interest to sub- || | fi ages | . f ith ‘ 5 fr time, and only made known in the moment of its execution 
nts serve, in bringing out the true character of the | r ‘rd ram “Th, Pas i ee yp ple ane |] on the ee ores a that : oat here ow = 
° . . . fe } s. | oe 7 . , ’ » » . , 
its transactions m California. Such was Frémont’s | shay ee sea eee clan to da ceaea: | proeogal the Paebie widest nie. Waraine to enable Ge to 
0~ own view in his trial. He looked far beyond the ail dace annaies bh tok bs aedaee Ot ehianind tees * | bring a particle of testimony from that far-distant theatre, 
no narrow horizon of his own vindication. He looked || ® phase it apap Gn Ate" ps kina esses here || while the prosecutor attends with a train of witnesses, 
- to his country, and her honor, and sought a trial | poet moan — oe one Mg re a _e brought by Mineel shave these a se + 
in coextensive in its searching inquiries with all the |) G®Y8, welling to testify the truth, and to te that against me : conei ering vis, my counse es = m ; \ 
of ose eee f - || the cannoniers were lanced at their gun—the dri- | 2™ entitled to the widest latitude that is ever granted in a 
operations, civil and military, of which that dis- | 1 d hai le a - le 1 cross-examination. But T will not stretch that latitude, or 
rd tant province, during the time of his connection i ae Se Whe Calif a hy - od give trouble to the court; and, although advised by counsel 
x BB vith thom, ted beon the theatre, ‘Thi. wan fully || SiLToath the enlmaegervemt othe Genesal sn || tee witnesses tne sect Ihave in rlewyat oy eomeea 
- expressed by him in that same letter to the Adju- | beieetne a oP eecarereageen, genre he ect ttt tier 1) from him, yet T will in every case show ‘the object to the 
AS tant General, from which I have read one extract, || i. - P 1 vs | : . y, mse II court when desired ; and therefore will at present Waive an 
le and of which this is another: | nearly over, and without men to protect it. This || answer to the question offered, and offer another in the 
rs ; yo. | cannon, thus lost at San Pasqual, was recovered by || form following: 
le “The oom against me by Briandior General Kearnys || Prémontat Couenga; and not surrendered to Philip |} _‘¢ Did you lose a cannon at the action of San Pasqual, and 
andthe subsidiary accusations made against me in news- | . won” . 4 . }) was that cannon recovered by Lieutenant Colonel Fremont 
8 papers, When I was not in this countr@impeach me in all | Saint George Cooke at San Gabriel, bec mane that and did you know of that recovery, and ever report it to the 
\- tie departments of my conduct (military, civil, political, and || Surrender would have brought upon Saint George |! Government?” 
ore yhile i alifornia, and, i 2, Ww subje: . j j a . 
3 moral) W hile in California, and, if 55 ould sul ject me | Cooke and his Mormons the most instant destruc ll The question was allowed to be put, and could 
; to be cashiered and shot under the rules and articles of war, | tion—followed by the revolt of California, and the || y 
F and to infamy in the public opinion. It is my intention to | 1si ‘G +. ae K i all hi > || net well be otherwise. The whole country was 
: meet these charges and accusations fh all their extent; and || oon. oa 0 asa alah ant be ae as at that time resgunding with acclamations for the 
e for that purpose to ask a trial upon every point of allegation || from the country. t woul ave been a New ; 
j or insinuation against me, waiving all objections to forms Mexico revolt aA ed by Kearny, without a_ recovery at Churubusco of the cannon lost by the 
and technicalities, and allowing the widest range to all pos- || G | Pri 4 ‘ y ieee, tie brave O’Brien at Buena Vista. The illustration 
n sible testimony. These charges and accusations are so 2eMera! Frice to suppress It, 2 hese are the two || was too well known to be overlooked—too engent 
; general and extensive as to cones the whole field of my a re of mee now on eee. | to be resisted, and only omitted in the paper read 
operations in California th civil and military, from the || Itappears on the trial of Fremont, among the charges . ; slotanedl f Rei. 
beginning to the end of hostilities; and as my operations H qe sificati ox ifi <o , f th m1 because ut proclaimed itself, The anguish of O Bri 
t : : : >| and specifications—specification seven of the mu h | lled 
and those. of which I was the subject or object, extend to | |: een hus: ** The said Captain O. b en, his men and horses all killed, reporting his 
) almost every act and event which occurred in the country | vaya rarge—thus: ©" sad Caplan Swen, Sycom- |) loss to his General—the acclamations of the Amer- 
t during the eventful period of those hastilities, the testimony | mand of the said Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, did i ican army, recovering the trophy before the gates 
; on my trial will be the history of the conquest of California, || * refuse to surrender to the said Lieutenant Colonel || o¢ Mexico—fashed of itself upon every eye—re- 
, and the exposition of the policy which has been heretofore | «¢ Philip Saint George Cooke, or to permit the said Lieu- | a kad Pp ry. 9 ‘ 
| pursued.there, and the elucidation of that which should be | ¢ Colonel Philip Sai ’ G to tak ste sounded of itself in every ear, It would have been 
followed hereafter. It will be the means of giving valuable || ‘ fenant Colonel Philip Saint George to take possession || tame and insipid to have cited it ‘as a case ina 
C information to the Government, which it might not other- || ‘ of, two howitzers brought by the first dragoons from || jaw paper. Frémont’s taste was above that, He 
! wise be able to obtain, and thus enlighten it both with re- } * Fort Leavenworth, anD THEN AT San GaBRIEL.” } d left the ¢ { | x 
: ; 2 : stated the law, and left the grand example to pre 
; spect to the past and the future. Being a military subordi- |! And of which cannon the said Lieutenant Colonel : Ty : 
nate, I can make no report, not even of my own operations ; Philip Saint G di his official sent itself. ‘The question was permitted to be put, 
but ny trial may become a report, and bring to the knowl- lip Saint George, accoi ae to his oficial report and was so done by the judge advocate, with an 
edge of the Government what it ought to know, not only || to his General, seeing the Californian horse gallop- || admonition and solemnit properly called forth by 
with re : d of its officers, but also i ; ; ‘ | : 5 4 2 
re iy teach nectar re saereea Mie || IRE about him, armed to the teeth, and some of | the serious occasion. AU page 46 we rend «hie 
regard to the three-fold population (Spanish-Americans, | them with arms taken in atte from-our troops admonition, and commence the long answer (or 
Anglo-American, and aboriginal Americans) which that || a ag seapere = Cr. éongcon, — || series of answers) to which it gave rise, thus: 
remote province contains. Viewed under these aspects of } taken at San Pasqual:) seeing this, and with the | Te 8 a . aks 
public interest, my own personal concern in the trial— || humility of a ban at such a sight, made sacri- PKs jeder. ween announced the decision and order 
already sufficiently grave—acquires an additional and public | . - ’ : , eal 
importance ; and for these high objects, as well as to vindi- || fice of all pride to duty—disobeyed the General’s “General Kearny, a witness, called to answer to the Inet 
’ - a re cS ° i ‘ 
eate my own character from accusations both eapital and || orders, and let the cannon alone! : These events wren aden dipvocans ee eee the 
infamous, it is my intention to require and to promote the || alone would make that cannon historic: but it | question appears to me to impnte official misconduct to you 
a peapenins sxemyneten into everything that has been || has a higher celebrity, or rather nojoriety, yet || in omitting, from mulice, to de justice in your report, for 
$ . || to attain: and I proceed to establish its new titles || which you would be answerable hefore a military court. 
Conforming to this high purpose, Frémont | to this higher fame. At page 43 of the Frémont || The court permits the questitn to be asked. | Xow know 
brought out, as far as he could, a full account of || Trial, General Kearny being under cross-interro- your privilege as a witness 7} qu , 
his owy conduct, and that of others in California. | gation, this question and proceedings upon it There was a long pause, during which the wit- 
Public objects, still more than private vindication, | appear: ness appeared to be profoundly absorbed. The 
was his aim. His.own, and his country’s honor, || « Question. Did you lose a cannon in that action; and || judge advocate then added: 
; je far above a lieutenant colonel’s commission. | was hs Sane oa rneneee a by whom ie del ad You have heard the question; what answer do you 
till conforming to the same high purpose, I pro- | ection being made to the question hy a member of || make ? 
ceed to d | 6 } . Pe ee || the court, the judge advocate was directed to ask Lieutenant “Ans ver. There is no question which the accused can 
Cal; to BOVE oP the Cc haracter of the operations m || Colonel Frémont to explain to the court the object and rel- put to me but what I shall be most willing and mo-t tree to 
alifornia, so pertinently in issue under this nomi- | evancy of the question. || anawer. At the battle of San Pasqual, the dragoons ander 
nation of General Kearny for a brevet nomination; | . so it = near —— oe and - —- Lieutenant the command of Captain Moore had — howitzers, under 
and, if the ci i embraces oth | Colonel Frémont time for a written reply and explanations, || the charge of a subaltern, with them. Near the close of the 
if Beara yr eee cent 6 cn "fe ie ) the court adjourned to meet to-morrow, November 5th, at || action, after the Californians had been routed, and when 
is ak y b Sine “d hi I nett Hos || 10 0’cloek.”” they were satrentiog. the officer in charge of the howitzers 
mine, bu Irs, and his. shall go where | : . || brought them to the front, and before they could be turned 
the evidenenaenirion aupereiinat, for, and no further; | The next morning, at the opening of the court, round and entiedhered, #0 as $6 bY Geek tilda the febivating 





and if | chance to say anything not sustained. by | Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, in vindication of his 


evidence, let it stand for nothing, and be obliterated | et eat eT ee 


| 
from every Senator’s memory. I have a task to Hin paper, Page £5; 
fulfill—im upon me by this nomination; and = _ re fom Sooea eonek top tect 


enemy, the two mules before one of them became atarmed 
i 
1 shall fulfill it. | cannon at San ual, and. that it was recovered by me in | 


and ran off, following the enemy, and by that means the 
howitzer was lost to us.” 

(Here is a long repetition of previous testimony, 
not relevant to the question, the concluding part 
only applying, and that imperfectly, thus:) 

“In the eapi jon entered into by Don Andres Pico, { 
was officially informed by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont that 





| 


My speech is progressive: it is long, but it goes |) the capitulation of Couenga, and that recovery never re- 


el ; | ported by General Kearny to the Government. 
forward—no falling back upon old tracks. For- « I coneeive the question to be both relevant and material ; 


ward, is my word. And it is perfectly consistent | relevant, because it refers to a fact supposed Lo have occurred 
'} to General Kearuy in the military execution of his orders; 


with that plan to leap ahead—six months in point cannon they were he never reported to me, either by letier 





he had taken two cannon from the Californians. What. 
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or by word, nor dal at this moment know, ercept from ru- 
mor, that one of the cannon taken by Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémonut at the capitulation was the cannon lost at San 
Pa-quail. 

“ it heing noticed by a member that the answer was not 
full in reply to every part of the question, General Kearny 
continued: 

“ The report alluded to from Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
in relation to the counon is contained in his letter to me of 


the 13th of January. I received no other report from him on | 


the subject, nor has he ever mentioned it to me since.” 


By this answer, delivered after time for a night’s 
consideration, in consequence of the objection to 
the question by a member of the court, itappeared, 
first, that General Kearny onby knew of the recov- 
ery of this cannon by rumor; and then, by his fur- 
ther answer, on being reminded that his answer 
was not full in reply to every part of the question, 
it further appeared that the two cannon got at the 
capitulation (one acquired, the other recovered ) 
were alluded to in a letter from Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont of the 13th of January. Here, then, is 
both arumor and a letter. The testimony pro- 
ceeds, page 63: 


* Question. Did you not believe, from the terms of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont’s report to you of the 13th of Janu- 
ary, announcing his approach to Los Angeles, ‘ wtth six pieces 
of artilery, including two pieces lately in the possession of the 
Oulifornians,’ thut one of those pieces must be that which you 
tost at San Pasqual, and that, through delicacy to you, he 
would not so describe it? 

* Anaiver. I did not. 

© Question. Did you ever inquire of him to know what 
eannon these were? 

* Answer. I did not. 

* Question. Were not all the cannon which the California 
battalion brought into Los Angeles placed before Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frémont’s quarters, aud remained there for 
public examination ? 


Answer. | never was at Colonel Frémont’s quarters; T | 


knew not where his quarters were ; and therefore knew not 
what was in front of them. 


‘ Question. In 7th specification of charge first you charge || 


Lieutenant Colonel F. with refusing to give up two cannon 
‘brought by the Ist dragoons from Fort Leavenworth, and 


then at San Gabriel.’ Will you state what two cannor you | 
mean those to be, and how they got from Fort Leavenworth | 


to San Gubriel? 

Answer. The charges upon which Colonel F'rémont is now 
arriigned are not my charges. I preferved a single charge 
against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. These charges, upon 
whirh he is now arraigned, have hecn changed from mine. 

* The two howitzers, however. referred to, are the how- 
itzers which were brought by the Ist dragoons from Fort 
Leavenworth. They were carried from Fort Leavenworth 
to California by the Ist dragoons. One of them, as has been 
previously stated, was lost at the battle of San Pasqual; the 
other we took with us from-San Diego to Los Angeles, it 
heing then in charge of the sailors. I left it at Los Angeles, 
and know not how it got from there to San Gabriel. 

* Question Do you know that one of those cannon was 
the one lost by vou at San Pasqual? 

* 4nswer. I do not. 

* Question. Did you give any information to the person who 
drew the seventh specification to the first charge, in relation to 
the cannon? 

& Answer. I did not.”? 


Here ended the cross-interrogation upon the sub- 
ject of this cannon on that day. It ended with a 
peremptory declaration that he (General Kearny) 
did not know that one of those cannon, got by the 
capitulation of Couenga, was the one lost by him 
at San Pasqual: and it brought out a further an- 
swer, upon another point, wholly unexpected. The 
single object of the first inquiry about the cannon 
was to show the injustice and the malice of Kearny, 
and thus impeach his motives and credit before the 
court. The mutiny charge contained a specifica- 
tion for the non-surrender of this cannon to Major 
Philip St. George Cooke—the non-surrender being 
purely to prevent the Californians from lancing 
him and his Mormons, and making a revolt in the 
country; and thus commence a second insurrection, 
in which Kearny, Mason, Stevenson, and all that 
class of officers, would have been quickly run on 
board Commodore Biddle’s ships. The mutiny 
charge contained, among eleven others, this spect- 
fication, which was both'capital and infamous, 
and subjecting Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to the 
penalty of being shot, and to the infamy of a mu- 
tiny conviction, whether shot or not, if found guilty. 
Seeing that Kearny was willing to have him shot, 
and rendered infamous for not delivering up this 
cannon, (when its retention was his salvation,) it 
was thought to he but common justice by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frémont, that Kearny, in his reports 
to the Government, should have given him the 
credit of having recovered this cannon—the recov- 
ery of which, and having it in his possession, now 
became a ground for proceeding against his life 
and honor. It was well known that he had not 
reported this recovery of a trophy lost by himself; 
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| cheat meanness and malice had prevented his doing questions and answers, beginning at page 134 of 


even that little act of justice to Frémont, due to 
him as it was under military law: and the whole 
object of the inquiry was to get out that fact. 
| A simple admission that he had not reported it 
| would have answered the inquiry; but that admis- 
sion, besides showing malice to discredit him on 
| trial as a witness, would also have furnished ground 

for placing him before a court-martial, as signified 
to him by the judge advocate. Hence the neces- 


| 


sity he felt for furnishing reasons for not making | 
the report; all the reasons settling down at last in | 


the clean declaration that he did not know that the 
cannon recovered was the cannon he had lost! 
This declaration started the cross-interrogation 
upon a new scent, thus, (page 64:) 

Question. Did you give any information to the person 
who drew the seventh specification to the first charge, in 
relation to the cannon??? 

To which the answer was: ‘‘I pip nort.”’ 

This new scent was afterwards opened upon, as 


the Senate in due time will see: at present I pursue | 


the old tracks. 

The testimony now goes forward to page 75 of 
the record; and after an interval of two days and 
two nights, thus recommences: 

‘© Wepnespay, November 10, 1847—10 o’clock. 

‘The court met, pursuant to adjournment. 


“Present: All the members, the judge advocate, and | 


Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. 


«The proceedings of yesterday were read over. General | 
Kearny appeared in court, and asked permission to make a | 


statement in explanation of his testimony on Monday. Leave 


was granted. General Kearny stated: In reading over, in | 


| the papers this morning, the proceedings of Monday, I find 
the following question put to ine, and my answer: 
«*¢ Question. Do you know that one of those cannon was 
| the one lost by you at San Pasqual? 
“6 Answer. I do not.’ 


report [ herewith present. 

“General Kearny presented the report. The judge ad- 
vocate objected to it, as inadmissible in evidence—being a 
statement of some matters on which these charges are 
founded and not sworn to. 

“ The court was cleared for deliberation, and decided not 
to receive the paper in evidence.” 


Here was new scent again. For, while not ad- 
mitting the difference between personal and official 
knowledge, where either was sufficient, and both 
had been negatived by a previous answer: not ad- 
mitting this answer, it was perfectly well known 





new point where there were atready too many. 
But, forwards! General Kearny had admitted an 
official knowledge of the identity of this cannon 
through Major Philip St. George Cooke; and in 


the first question to him, page 124 of the Trial, laid 
a train for firing that same cannon again. It was 
this: 
“ Question. Did you write the letter of which this purports 
to be a copy; and if so, is this a true copy? 
«The court was here ordered to be cleared. 
| After deliberation the court was opened; Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont in court. 
“The judge advocate stated to the court that the paper 
| shown the witness appeared to be an official copy, certified 
by Assistant Adjutant General ‘Townsend, of a report made 


| relation to which he has just testified.” 


The report was a long one, and the particular 
point wanted was better caught from Major 
Cooke’s oral testimony: thus, p. 122 of the Trial: 


“ Question. Was your authority in that command resisted 
by Captain Richard Owen, commanding the California bat- 
talion? If so, state the circumstances. 

“ Answer. On the 24th of March [I rode out from Los 
Angeles to the mission of San Gabriel, accompanied by two 
| staff officers—Lieutenant Davidson, of the dragoons, aud 
Assistant Surgeon Sanderson. I called on Captain Owen 
in his quarters, and, shortly after, asked to look at the artil- 
lery. He showed them to me in the court of the mission, 
' and I observed wo mountain howitzers, which I be- 
lieved to have been brought to the country by the dragoons. 

{had received verbal instructions from General Kearny, by 
| Captain Turner, to have them turned over to company C of 
my command, and had, before I left town, ordered mules 
and drivers to be sent after them ; of which 1 informed Cap- 
tain Owen. He answered that I could not get them; that 

he had received orders not to let them go from his hands.” 


This order is only material as throwing Colonel 
Frémont on the scent of the verbal orders in rela- 
|| tion to this cannon, given by General Kearny to 
|| Majer Saint George Cooke: and it led to certain 


a 


Benton. 





“ T have now to explain that I had no personal knowledge | 
of it; but [had a knowledge of it from an official report | 
|| made to my staff officer by Lieutenant Colonel Cooke. The | 


to Frémont that this attempt ata distinction where | 
there was no difference, only operated to thicken | 
the plot, already too complicated—presenting a | 


course of time Major Cooke was brought forward | 
as a witness for the prosecution. This threw him 
into Frémont’s hands for cross-interrogation; and | 


by the witness to General Kearny of the circumstances in | 


———, 


Senate. 





the Trial, thus: 


* Question. Is your letter or report of the 25th of March 
which was read in your cross-examination last Thursday, 
|| your official report to your superior officer? and does it refer 
to the same events as those you narrated in your testimon 
in chief? and did you ever make any other official report ~ 
those occurrences to General Kearny, or to any other Office 
fur him? F 
** Answer. It was my official report; it refers to the same 
subject as my evidence in chief; I do not remember havin 
ever made any other report to him or to any one else,” 


And again, still on the scent of the verbal ord 
at page 136, thus: 


“© Question. Did you have any verbal of special orders in 
relation to the ordnance, arms, &c., and the ‘ resistance? and 
‘revolt’ of which you testify? 

‘*s4nswer. I had some verbal orders and suggestions in re- 
lation to the arms, communicated, however, in the form of 
written memoranda. I had no orders in relation to resist. 
ance or revolt. . 

‘ Question. Will you produce those written memoranda? 

“ Answer. Ihave them not. I lost all my papers by an 
accident in returning to the United States. 

* Question. Will you state the tenor of these orders and 
instructions, and the words as near as possible, and who 
they were from? 

‘ Answer. They were from General Kearny. 1 was direct. 
ed, I helieve, to put the howitzers again in charge of the 
dragoons, and my attention was especially directed to the 
safety of the other artillery. San Luis Rey was suggested 
as a position for a part or the whole of it. 

‘* Question. Have you stated the whole of these orders and 
instructions? 

“ Answer. I do not remember anything else just now con- 
tained in the memoranda. _[ received, at the same time, an 
|| Official letter from General Kearny. 

Question. Could you, in your opinion, obtain a copy of 

|| the memoranda containing those orders or instructions 

— General Kearny, or do you know whether he has lost 
em? 

“* Answer. I believe they weré taken down in Captain 
Turner’s handwriting, to aid his memory simply. 
|| _** Question. Has the official letter which you mention been 
|| given in evidence? 

6 Answer. I believe not. 

** Question. Canggpu produce it to-morrow? 
| « Answer. I do *: know whether [ left the original in 
oo or lost it. General Kearny probably has a copy 
|| Of it. 

From these answers it began to be quite trans- 
|| parent that Kearny’s official knowledge of the 
|| Identity of the cannon, supposed by him to have 
|| been founded on Cooke’s official report of the 25th 
I of March, was just the reverse of the fact! and 

that the official information from Cooke to Kearny 
i was actually the verbal information, in the shape 


: written memoranda from Kearny to Cooke, 


ers, 





given on the Ist day of the same month of March! 

Still on the track of these verbal orders, in the 
shape of written memoranda, so inopportunely lost 
by ‘‘accident,’’? Frémont, at page 139 of the Trial, 
thus renews the searching inquiry—Cooke still 
under cross-interrogation: 

‘* Question. Has the witness been able to obtain from 
|| Genefal Kearny the originals or copies of the memoranda of 
orders and instructions mentioned yesterday, and lost by 
accident by the witness ? 

‘* Answer. No. ‘The memoranda were on a scrap of paper, 
taken down by Captain Turner, as I understood him, merely 

to refresh his memory. I did not know that it was expected 
of me to speak to General Kearny about them, but merely 
about the letter alluded to in my testimony of yesterday. 

The memoranda had uo signature, and [ never attached any 
: tothem. I certainly have given their most im- 


portant contents.” 


Still on the cold scent of these verbal instruc- 
tions about the cannon, the cross-interrogation, on 
a subsequent day, (page 141 of aged record,) 
subael to the pursuit, St. George 
on the stand, in this style: 


“ Question. Are these the orders under which you would 
have ‘ crushed’ the resistance of Captain Owen and his bat- 
talion, if you had not been afraid of exciting a revolt among 
the people? 

“ Answer. Those are the only orders I had at that time; 
and under ordinary circumstances, { should have deemed it 
my duty to have enforced my orders in relation to the 

lery, founded on the verbal orders of the General. 

_ % Question. Is it the same people who are apoken of by 
|| General Kearny as being so badly used by the California 
|| battalion, whose revolt you apprehended if you attempted to 
|| enforce your orders in relation to the artillery? 

“On motion of a member, the court was ordered to be 
cleared. 

“ The court decided that the question shall be put. 

“The court was then opened, Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont in court. 

“ The decision in closed session was announced. 

‘ Major Oooke, a witness—Cross-examination continued. 

“ Answer. The revolt which I apprehended, in case of & 
collision between different parts of the American forces, was 
from the inhabitants of my district generally; and 1 had no 

t at the time of any particular class of them. 

‘ Question. Can you state those verbal orders with any 
greater particularity than you have heretofore done? 

“ Answer. | think that among them may have been 4 sug- 
gestion to station a part of my forces at San Luis Rey: ! 
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received such a suggestion, and I do not remember any other 
shape in which it came. ; : 

“« Question. In what capacity did you give your order to 
Midshipman Wilson to turn over the artillery to an officer 
to be designated by you? — x . 

. «Answer. As the superior military officer in the depart- 
t. 

rn. Question. Was it addressed to him in any other capacity 

than as midshipman or passed midshipman ? 

« Answer. 1 do not remember the form of the address. 

« Question. Was there any contingency, resulting from all 
the orders which you have received, in which you would 


have used the Mormons and dragoons to ‘crush’ Lieutenant || 


Colonel Frémont, if you had found him instead of Captain 
Owen at the head of the California battalion? and does that 
word ‘ crush,’ as used by you, mean killing? 
« it the request of the judge advocate the court was cleared. 
« The court decided that the question be not put.’’ 


And there closed the scene upon that part of.the | 
he court | 


inquiry: we had got to the vital point. 
saw it and oe it. Frémont was then at Mon- 
terey to save Kearny from the revolt which the 
humility of Cooke at seeing the Californians armed 


to the teeth, &c., failed to bring on. We can pur- | 
sue the verbal orders (written on scraps of paper, | 
and so discriminatingly lost by accident) no further. | 
Saint George Cooke, in one part of his answers, | 


and evidently by way of getting rid of questions 


about the verbal orders, spoke of them disparaging- | 


ly, as insignificant, &c. At another part of his 


testimony he spoke of them as giving “higher | 
effect” to his written orders, both being of the 


same day’s date, March 1, 1847, at a time when 


Fremont was at Los Angeles, and or which Cooke | 


marched with his Mormons. On his arrival he 
attempted to lodge himself and his Mormons in 
Frémont’s quarters; but of this hereafter. Surely 
the ** crushing,”’ *‘ the killing orders’’—the orders 
which Cooke’s humility prevented him from exe- 
cuting when he saw how the Californians were 
fixed with their arms up to the teeth : surely these 
orders required no others to give them a higher 
effect. All that was wanting was a man of higher 
eflect than Cooke! The loss of these verbal orders, 
written on scraps of paper and not signed, and 
given out at the same time with the written order, 
to the execution of which they were to give higher 
effect, is a very pregnant circumstance in these 
California operations, yet unrevealed to the public 
view. They were the only orders lost! and of 
which there was no copy, and whose contents 
cannot be remembered. id seems they were lost 
by the flood—in the waters of the San Joaquin 
river, on their way home to the United States, 
Frémont being in company, a virtual prisoner 
under secret intended arrest—and lost from the 
custody of one who was to be a witness. It seems 
further that Saint George Cooke got wet by the 
same accident that drowned the orders; and that 
the wetting operated upon his memory as a dip in 
the olden time operated upon the memories of those 
who touched the waters of the river Lethe. Dis- 
criminating water that! which, like a fire in Wash- 
ington, seems to have a care what it is about— 
each devouring with discretion—the water, the 
uncopied orders, which are to have no resurrec- 
tion—the fire, only that which can be reproduced 
for ten thousand dollars. 

We now turn to one of the new points started 
in the cross-examination of General Kearny—the 
authorship of the specification No.7 in the mutiny 
charge. At page 64 it has been seen that this 
question was put and answered: 


“ Question. In seventh specification of charge first, you 
charge Lieutenant Colonel Frémont with refusing to give up 
two cannon, ‘ brought by the first dragoons from Fort Leaven- 
worth, and then ut San Gabriel.” Will you state what two 
cannon you méan those to be, and how they got from Fort 
Leavenworth to San Gabriel? 

“Answer. The charges upon which Colonel Frémont is 
how arraigned are not my charges. I preferred a single 
charge against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. These charges, 
= which he is now arraigned, have been changed from 
nine. 

“* Question. Did you give any intimation to the person 
Who drew the seventh specification to the first charge, in 
relation to the cannon? 

“ Answer. I did not.” 


Upon hearing these answers from Gen. Kearny, 
& note was addressed by the counsel of Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont to the Adjutant General, inquiring 
upon whose information the cannon specification 
had been inserted. That letter was promptly an- 
swered by the Secretary of War, through the 
Adjutant General, in these words: 


“War peta ApsuTant GENERAL’s Office, } 


ashington, November 11, 1847. 
“GentLemen: Your letter of the 9th instant, making cer- 
tain inquiries respecting the charges and specifications, &c., 
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in the case of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, has been sub- 
| mitted to the Secretary of War, and [ am directed to inform 
|| you that the charges and specifications produced to the 
|| court-martial, now in session for his trial, were based upon 
|| the facts alleged and officially reported to the department by 
|| General Kearny; and it is not known or understood that 
any charge or specification has been introduced, based on 
| facts derived FROM ANY OTHER SOURCE WHATEVER. 
*T am also instructed t6 say, that the original charge and 
| specifications against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont presented 
|| by General Kearny, and other communications from him, or 
|| transmitted by him to the department, were placed in the 
hands of the officer selected for judge advocate, with the 
| geueral directions of the department to put the matters of 
charge therein contained in a proper form and shape for 
|| trial; and with the further remark, in substance, that, as it 
|| might be a matter of doubt what was the legal designation 
of the offence which the facts alleged would constitute, they 
might be, it was presumed, set forth as specifications under 
| more than one general charge. 








| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
by General Kearny are still in the hands of the judge advo- 
| cate, subject to be produced by order of the court, should it 
|| deem the production of them proper for any purpose what- 
}] ever. 
1 
| the conclusion that it could rightfully direct the judge advo- 
| cate as to the particular manner of conducting the proceed. 


| the accused the papers in his hand. It dees not, however, 
|| perceive any objection the judge advocate may have to yield 
prepared by General Kearny. 

“T am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
|| vant, R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
|| * Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, U.S. Senator, and WILLIAM 
|| Carey Jones, Esq., Wushington.”’ 


| General Kearny was the author of the cannon spe- 


| was refused to.be received. It was aftewards asked 


| be sworn and examined as a witness on that point; 
and also to produce the original specification, in the 
handwriting of General Kearny, then in his pos- 
session, and in court, with the papers of the case, 
and ready to be produced. It was all refused; and 
a reason given which deserves to be fead, as char- 
acteristic of the court. And now let the record 
speak. Listen to it, at page 329: 

“Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, by advice 
of his counsel, now requests that the judge advocate be 
sworn as a witness in this case, for the purpose of ascer- 
| taining whether General Kearny did or did not give infor- 
mation to the person who drew up the seventh specification 
of the first charge in this case, General Kearny having tes- 
tified that he did not. J.C. FREMONT, 

. Lieutenant Colonel Mounted Rifles. 


“The court was cleared ; and the court made the follow- 
ing decision: 

“ The matter is a collateral one, introduced on cross-ex- 
amination, and, as such, excluded under the court’s rule.”’ 

So the testimony was rejected, and reasons as- 
signed for it, each of which was unfounded, either 
in law or in fact. 

1. That the matter was collateral. 

It was not collateral; and the court had not the 
excuse of ignorance for saying so They had pre- 
viously had the law of collateral evidence laid down 








“ The original charge and specifications prepared and filed | 
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G eneral -Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


“The department would find great difficulty in adopting | 
| ings of the court, or as to submitting to or withholding from | 


to your request to inspect the original charge and specification | 
'| not foresee. 


This letter was offered to the court to prove that | 
cification, No. 7, under the charge of mutiny; and | 


of the court that the judge advocate, Captain Lee, | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 











to them, and too intelligibly to be misunderstood | 


by anybody. It was done ata previous stage of 
the trial, and appears thus on the record, p. 249: 


‘The first inquiry under this head is, to know what is a 
collateral question, the answer to which cannot be contra- 
dicted. Literally, it is a question by the side (con and latus) 
of the cause, and not in it; and, legally, itis the same. in 
the first place, the question, to be collateral, must be wholly 
irrelevant to the matter in issue. In the second place, it 
must be put with the view to discredit the witness by other 
testimony, if, by his answer, he denies the fact. And the 
example usually put is this: ‘ Have you (the witness) stood 
in the ry? It is to such questions as these, to wit: 
wholly irrelevant, and put for the purpose of discrediting the 
witness, that his answers must be taken as true, and consti- 
tuting the case in which no contradiction of his answer will 
be allowed by other witnesses. 

“This is the law, as Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is ad- 
vised; and so say all the books. Thus Hough, page 914, 
copying from Phillips, says: ‘A witness cannot be cross- 
¢ examined to any fact which, if admitted, would be collat- 
‘ eral and wholly irrelevant to the matter in issue, for the 
¢ purpose of contradicting him by other evidence in case he 
‘ should deny the fact, and in this manner to discredit his 
‘testimony; and if the witness answer such irrelevant 
€ question before it is disallowed or withdrawn, evidence can- 
‘ not afterwards be admitted to contradict this testimony on 
€ this collateral matter.? And so says Phillips himself, in 
volume 3, page 726. Thus: ‘A witness cannot be asked as 
‘toa mere collateral fact having no relevancy to the issue, 
‘in order to draw from him an answer which might, by 
¢ other evidence, be shown incorrect, and thereby discredit 
¢ him ;’ (ibid, page 727 ;) and case cited where the evidence 
was ‘ overruled as irrelevant, not having the remotest in- 
fluence.’ And so says Greenleaf, vol. 1, page 526,: ‘ But it is 
‘a well-settled rule that a witness cannot be cross-examined 
‘ as to any fact which is collateral and irrelevant to the issue, 
‘ merely for the purpose of contradicting him by other evi- 
« dence, if he should deny it, thereby to discredit his testi- 
‘mony.’ And so says Starkie, page 189: ‘ It is to be here 
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‘ observed that a witness is not to be cross-examined as to 
‘any distinet collateral fact, for the purpose of afterwards 
* impeaching his testimony by contradicting him.’ ”’ 

2. It was not a question beside the case, and 
wholly irrelevant; but a question in the case, and 
closely connected with it. 

3. te was not put with a view to discredit Gen- 
eral Kearny, by getting an answer from him that 
would disgrace him. It was known that he was 
the author of the specification, and it was only 
wished to put that knowledge (which every one 
connected with the case actually possessed) upon 
the record; and his answer was a total surprise— 
as much so as if the lost cannon had started up 
from the ground and fired off itself in the court. 

4. The rule of the court was not the rule to go 
by. The court was bound to go by the rules of 
evidence established by law, or by judicial decis- 
ions. They had norightto make rulesof evidence 
for themselves, and the one which they did make 
was merely invented to protect Kearny. 

Having the physical power of numbers, the court 
protected him again by * their collateral rule,’’ as 
they had often done before; but they did not ac- 

| complish their object. The testimony of the judge 
advocate got upon the record in a way they did 
That officer has a right to reply to 
the defence; and it is his duty to do so when he 
| thinks the defence is bad. Availing himself of 
that privilege, under the form of replying to a sol> 
itary word in the defence, he very honorably and 
fully gave his testimony upon the precise point 
ruled out by the court, saying not a word in reply 
| to any other part of the defence. At page 335, he 
makes his reply to the single point which admitted 
| of his attention, and that was the difference be- 
| tween surrender and ‘* give up.’’ This is an ex- 
| tract from his brief reply to this lonely point: 
“The judge advocate submits this note in reply te a point 
| in the paper of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, read to the 
court yesterday. 

*“ Lieutenant Colonel Frémont states that himself and his 
counsel are informed by the judge advocate that the seventh 
| specification to charge first is copied literally from the 

charge furnished by General Kearny. 

*« When Lieutenant Colonel Frémont applied to the court 
| to have the testimony of the judge advocate taken on the 
| subject of the authorship of thie specification, the court re 
| fused the application, and refused to inquire into the sub- 
. As, however, the statement of the judge advocate is 
| brought before the court, it is proper he should explain it, 
| and remark upon the application made of it to the evidence 

of General Kearny. 

| «The judge advocate said, or meant to be understood, 
| that the part of the specification which refers to the how- 
| itzers is copied from the original charge of General Kearny, 
| and on referring (since the adjournment of the court) to that 
original, he finds that the copy is made.not literally, but 
| without any alteration in the sense. The original says, 
| ¢did refuse to give up to the first dragoons the two howitzers 
brought by them from Fort Leavenworth.’ The specifica. 
tion on trial says, ‘ surrender’ for ‘give up;’ and the judge 
advocate would now explain that the copy is not literal, 
| though the alteration is merely verbal, and the sense is the 
same.”’ 

Thus the fact was established that General Kear- 
ny furnished the whole seventh specification him- 
self, in his own handwriting: and that, in tran- 
scribing them into the formal charges, the only 
variation from his copy was, to use the word “‘ sur- 
render”’ instead of the words “give up.’’ To that 
difference he is welcome, and to all the aid ix will 
give in disclaiming the knowledge which he has 
betrayed, and denying the written accusation which 
came from his own hand! 

This finishes the view I proposed to take of 
General Kearny’s style of testifying—a specimen 
of his general style, but by no means the largest. 
The largest was the ne about the govern- 
orship, which Frémont wanted to purchase from 
him—when he had had it for six months! But 
this about the cannon, though smaller than the 
other, was a very perfect eee iving all the 
varieties of misconduct and unfaithful swearing— 
prosecuting Frémont for his life for having the ean- 
non in possession, and notcrediting him with re- 
covering it from the enemy—reporting to the Gov- 
ernment officially that the mules ran away with 
the cannon—not knowing it was the same one he 
had lost—then knowing it officially from Philip 
Saint George Cooke—then proved to have given 
Cooke the verbal information upen which Cooke 
gave him the official information—then abjuring 
his own charges and specifications: this made a 
specimen, sufficient to judge all the rest of his 
swearing by, and to prepare all persons to hear 

what is tocome. It @lso gives a collateral speci- 
men of the court’s conduct: but the court is en- 


j 
| 
| 
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titled to a full specimen of its own—and shall 
have it! 
The case was this. 


ary, 1848, being sixty days after the opening of 
the tril—recalled General Kearny. 
excited the greatest surprise, and a sharp look-out 
for something extraordinary, even in that court; 
and in which the event did not disappoint the ap- 
prehension. The recall opens thus upon the record 
of the-trial, page 305: 


“The judge advocate said General Kearny was now in, 


Altendance as a Witness, (Tuesday, January 4,) recalled by 
the prosecuuion. 

* Lieutenant Colonel Frémont presented the following 
note: 

«Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Prémont is inatruct- 
ed by bis counsel Ulat itis not conformable to praciice that 
any Withesses Ou the partol the prosecution should be intro- 
duced or retatroduced at this staze of the trial, except upon 
new mater tmtroduced by the defence. He shail, there- 
fore, by advice of tis counsel, object to any Witnesses of the 
prosecuuion being reintroduced until be is mitormed pre- 
coely upon Wial points it is proposed to interrogate thei ; 
and until he shall have had time afterwards to examine 
whether they have previously becn interrogated on the same 
subjects, aad whether the matter is new matter brought in 
by the defence, J. C. FREMONT, 

Lieutenant Colonel Mounted Rifles. 

“The court was then cleared, and the court made the 

following dectsion: 


* Tae court decides that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont’s | 
objection to the Course proposed to be pursued cannot now | 


be ent rlamed. 

“Timm the course of the examination of the witnesses 
recalled by the judge advocate, the accused should conceive 
that any qrestion which may be put ts objectionable under 
the principle be entes, then, and not till then, wiil be the 
oroper Hine for objections to be made and decided on by the 
court 

“The court was then opened. Lieut. Col. Frémont in 
court. The decision in closed session Was announced, 

* Worereupon the court adjourned, at one minute before 
three, lo meet to morrow at ten v’clock. 


* Weonvspay, Jonuiry 5, 1648—10 o’elock. 


* The court met, pursuant lo adjournment. 
Present: all the members and the judge advocate. 


“The proceedings of yesterday were read over; during | 


which Lichtenant Colonel Frémont came into court. 
* Lieutenant Colonel Frémout presented the following 
note: 


* Mr. President: Lieutenant Colone] Frémont perceives | 
what he d-ems to be an omission in the minutes of the court. | 
Ou yesterdiy evening he received a reprimand trom the |} 


court, through the President, in about these words: 


} 
** Licutsnant Colonel Frémout: I am directed by the | 


feourt to inform you that they consider the last question 
‘offered by you as highly improper.’ 

“This reprimand, thus given by the order of the court, 
becomes the act of the court and a part of its proceedings, 
and is required, together with the questions which gave rise 


to the reprimand, to be entered on the minutes of the court. | 
Not being there, Licutenant Colouel Fremont respectiully | 


asks that they may now be entered. 
“J. «. FREVONT, 
© Lieutenant Colone! Mounted Rifles. 
“ The court was then ordered to be cleared. After delib- 
eration, the court made the following decision : 
© ‘The aecused ye-terday addressed a question, orally, 
direct to the judge advocate, inquiring in: whose band- 


Writing questions were written Which he was preparing for 


A Witness. 


7 ; 
“The court, through its pre-ident, verbally admonished || 


the aceused Urat it considers his question, thus addressed, 
highly improper. 


an inalvertence, without making atormal reprimand upon 
its record. 

“ The record of vesterday will stand.”’ 

A reprimand is a military punishment, only to 
be inflicted in pursuance to the sentence of a court- 
martial. The reprimand of the court in this case 
was nothing buat the conduct of the Chief Justice 
Jeffries, abusing and insulting the prisoners, even 
young girls and old ladies, whom he intended to 
condemn. Frémont’s resentment of it was not an 
** inadvertence,” as the court found out before they 
were done with it. When General Hampton, forty 
years ago, at Fort Pickering, (Lower Chickasaw 
Blufls,) now Memphis, censured Colonel Sparks, 
in an interview, Sparks said: { will not be repri- 
manded except by the sentence of a court. Then, 
putting his hand on the hilt of his sword, and rais- 
ing his voice, he repeated: By G—d, sir, 1 will not 
be reprimanded, Hammon had military feeling 
enongh in him to know that the old seldier—a 
brave and honest Pennsylvanian, who had served 
under Wayne—was right; and respected him the 
more for protecting the honor of arms in his person. 

The record, page 306, continues: 


« Lieutenant Colonel Fiémont offered to the court the 
following note : * 


* Mr. President: Lieutenant Colone| Frémont is instructed | 


by his counsel to say that there is reason to believe that the 
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After the testimony was all | 
over in the Frémont trial—all the witnesses ex- | 
amined and cross-examined—the long trial draw- | 
ing to a close—the court, on the 4th day of Janu. | 


This recall | 


The court considered an intormal admeo- || 
nition to the aceused sutiicient notice of what it trusted was | 





| questions rcad on yesterday by the judge advocate, together 
with many other questions proposed by him to be put to Gen- 
eral Kearny, were brought to this court in the handwriting 
ot General Kearny himself. Lieutenant Colonel Frémout 
Was advised by his counsel that it was proper to bring this 
circumstance, before further proceeding, to the notice of this 
court, which he did in as delicate and inoffensive manner 
as the case allowed of. He is adyjsed that a witness cannot 
interrogate himself,and shall not be permitted to arrange 
his own course of interrogations, to make them square with 
the answers he wishes to give; he is advised that the inter- 
rogator, upon either side, cannot put leading or suggestive 
questions, aud this when witnesses are unimpeached and 
uncontradicted, and with far more reason, in a case like the 


present, where the witness has repeatedly had the benefit of | 


explanation, after giving testimony as fully as he desired 
through a long course of examination and cross-eyamina- 
tion, Under such circumstances, if a witness be allowed to 
reappear at all, it should be in entire ignorance of the course 
of examination to which he would be subjected, with the 
questions framed in the strictest conformity to the rules of 
evidence, and afterwards be delivered over to the most 
searching and sifting re-cross examination. 

« Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is further advised, that it is 
the legal presumption in courts-martial that the witness is 
ignorautot what is testified by others ; and although the fact 
may be otherwise, yet the legal presumption remains, and 
this court can act upon nothing but the legal presumption. 


And under the silence which this legal presumption sup- | 


poses and makes obligatory, even if other rules were not to 

the same eflect, it would be impossible for one witness to 

arrange questions and answers with a view to what other 
Witnesses had said. 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is therefore instructed by 

| his counsel lo say, that, in their opinion, he has a right to 

know whether the witness (General Kearny) drew up the 





questions, or any of them, for himself to answer ; and, if so, | 


that the fact goes so strongly to his credit, aud the credit of 


istration of justice, that not one of the questions so framed 


by General Kearny for himself shall be allowed to be put to | 


him , 
* The court was ordered to be cleared. 


what be may swear, and so vitally concerns the pure admin- || 


“And the court ordered that the examination of the wit- | 


ness be proceeded in. 

“The court was then opened. Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont in court. ‘The decision in closed session was an- 
nounced, 

“ Brigadier General S. W. Kearny, a witness, reintro- 
duced into court on the part of the prosecution. 

“Examined in chief by Judge Advocute. 

* Question. Did you apply to Commodore Biddle to detain 

Captain Gillespie at Monterey, in California? 


note: 

“*Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont objects to 
* that question, as being a leading one in a case in which, 
* by law, a leading question cannot be put. 

‘J.C. FREMONT, 
Lieut, Col. Mounted Rifles.’ 

“The judge advocate said he would change the form of 
the question. 

** But the court, on motion of a member, was ordered to 
be cleared, 

* The judge advocate proposed to withdraw the question 
objected to. And then the court, without deciding whether 
the question was admissible or not, was ordered to be 
opened, ° 

«The court was then opened. Lieutenant Colonel Fré 
| mont in court. ‘The proceedings in closed session were 

announced.” 


Then followed a long examination of Kearny, 


extending over pages 307, 38, and 309; when a 


new point was started for objection, thus: 


* Question by judge advocate. What conversation did 
you have with Coiouel Russell at Los Angeles, in May, 1847, 
in regard to your having served under the orders of Commo- 
dore Stockton, and in regard to Commodore Stockton’s rank 
| as compared with your own? ; 

* Lieutenant Colonel Frémont objected to the question, 
and submitted the following note: 

“* Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is advised 
‘ by his counsel to object Wo this question, because it does 
* not refer lo new matter introduced by the defence, and be- 
* cause the witness (General Kearny) has had full opportu- 
nity, both on bis direct and on his cross-examination, to 
testify to the point of the inquiry as to his having served 
under Commodore Stocktun ; and because the question of 
superior rank between Geueral Kearny and Commodore 
Stockton, according to the recoliection of Lieutenant Col- 
onel Fremout and his counsel, was introduced by General 
Kearny hineelf in his testrmony, and, so far as mentioned 
by Colonel Russell, was in answer to questions from the 
court. Lieutenayt Colonel Freinont and his counsel be- 
lieve (relying on recollection) that the defence never asked 
a question upon the pout of any witness whatever, or at 
any time; and desire the minutes to be examined, if any 
member of the court or the judge advocate thinks differ- 
|| © ently.’ 
1 & The court was then cleared. And the court decided 
that the question of the judge advocate be not put.”’ 


The decision of the court was right in rejecting 
| this question. It is now noted as correct, because 
it is one of those afterwards assumed. by the court, 
/and put as a question of the court, to avoid their 
| own decision. 


|, The court was then opened. Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont in court. The decision in closed session was an- 


nounced. 
“General Kearny, a witness. 
“The judge advocate said, he had no further question to 
|| ask Genera Kearny, and he wus wow subject to cross-ex- 
‘| amination by the defence on his testimony of to-day.” 


Hye. OC Be A Br B.O.e&P 


* Lieutenant Coloncl Frémont presented the following | 
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General Kearny was now turned over to Fre. 
mont for re-cross-examination, and proceeded thus 
page 310—the first question showing that it was 
not an ** inadvertence’’ for which he had been repri- 
manded: : 

* Question. Have you drawn up any questions on the mat 
ters to which you have been testifying, and rought or ee ; 
them to this court to be answered by yoursel. oe 

“The court was ordered to be cleared. And 
decided that the question cannot be put. 

"The court was then opened. ieut. Col. Frémont in 
court. The decision in closed session was announced.» 


That question having been refused, another was 
put in this form: 


“ Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. Did you know 
the points on which you were to be examined by the judye 
advocate on this day, and did you come with answers read 
prepared in your Own mind to meet those points? d 

* The court was then cleared. Aud the court decided that 
the question cannot be put. 

“The court was then opened. Lieut. Col. Frémont jp 
court. The decision in closed session was announced.’ 


Finding the testimony blocked on all his ques- 
tions in relation to Kearny’s interrogation of him- 
self, Frémont opened at a new point, thus, p. 319 
of the printed Trial: 

* Question. What character had Major Gillespie, as ap 
orderly, or as a seditious citizen ? 


“Ou motion of a member, the court was ordered to be 
cleared.”? 


Seeing his questions generally overruled, Fre. 
mont judged it necessary to make a vigorous effort 
to save them, or at least to have the evidence of 
his right to put them saved, and presented a paper 
to the court, in these words: 

“* Mr. President: The witness now before the court (Gen- 
eral Kearny) is introduded by the prosecution to counteract 
the testimony of Majot Gillespie in a most material point in 
this prosecution—that of keeping away a probable witness 
for the defence. [tis a reéxamination and a re-cross-exami- 
nation before this court. Itis the reintroduction of an in- 
peached witness to overthrow an unimpeached one. It is 
the production of an interested against a disinterested wit- 
ness. Under such circumstances, Lieutenant Colonel Fre- 
mont is instructed by his counsel to say that he has a righ: to 
re-cross-¢ xainine with all the latitude that he would have if 
standing at the Old Bailey on a trial for insurrection or mu- 
tiny, especially as affecting the credit of witnesses. ‘The 
judges on that occasion were the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Sir Archibald McDonald, with Sir Souiden 


the court 


| Lawrence, of the King’s Bench, and Sir Giles Rooke, of the 


Common Pieas. ‘The attorney general was Sir Edward 


| Law, afterwards Lord Elienborough ; and the solicitor gen- 





eral was Mr. Spencer Percival, afterwards prime minister. 
It must be admitted, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is in- 
structed by his counsel to say, that these gentlemen and the 
eminent counsel for the defence knew how to conducta 
trial where the question was mutiny or no mutiny. Aud he 
is further instructed to say, that thatis the question now 
before this court, and under the same law under which the 
question was then tried at the Old Bailey. The mutiny 
articies of the rules and articles of war in the United States 
are copied from the British mutiny act of George IL; and 
the rules of testimony must be observed by this court-tartial 
as Observed in common-law courts, unless as altered by the 
law martial. Every question offered, therefore, which would 
be admitted in a common law court, must be admitted iu a 
court-martial, unless it can be shown to be forbid by the law- 
martial. This, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is instructed 
by his counsel, is the law, and is the extent of bis rights be- 
fore this court; hé, therefore, claims the right to have put 
to the witness the question which he has offered, and many 
others judged by his counsel to be material.’’ 
“ The court decides that the question cannot be put.” 


Friday, January 7th, page 315, the record opens 
thus: 

** The court met, pursuant to adjournment. 

‘Present: All tue members, the judge advocate, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. 

“The proceedings of yesterday were read over. ' 

‘“ Brigadier General S. W. Kearny, being in court, said: 
There is a question put to me yesterday which says: ‘ Why 
did you write to Commodore Biddle about the hire of the 
house at Los Angeles ?? T was an invalid during the exami- 
nation of yesterday, and that expression in the question 
escaped my attention. I did not say that I had written to 
Commodore Biddie about that house. I said I informed 
Colonel Mason of it. If the question had been according to 
my testimony, ‘ Why did you inform Colonel Mason,’ &c., 
my answer to it would be correct. : 

“The court was then cleared. After a short time in 
closed session, the court was opened. Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont in court. ‘ 

* Lieutenant Colonel Frémont read to the court a paper i” 
relation to the recor. * 

“ The court was cleared ; and the court decided that: ‘ The 
_ of the accused will be returned to him, its subject-matter 

aving been hefore disposed of.’ 

* The record will stund.”’ 


The paper thus ordered to be returned to Fré- 
mont was in these words: 

«Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is instructed 
by his counsel to say that the decision of the court of yes- 
terday, in relation to his application for an amendment of the 
record, appears to him to contain an error of fact. The 
deci-ion commences with this statement: 

“<The accused yesterday addressed a question, orally, 
‘direct to the judge advocate, inquiring in whore band- 
‘ writing questions were written which he was preparing for 
*a witness.’ 
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«Now, it is not anderstood that these questions were 


fered upon the minutes, and, from the minutes, read by the 


ydge advocate in Open court, in response to the paper of | 


Fieutenant Colonel Frémont, objecting to the reintroduction 


P eparing ‘They were already prepared, written out, wa- | 
\ 


a 


i 
| 


af withlesses of the prosecution until be should be intormed || 
of the matters to which they were to testify. It was not, || 


therefore, in reference to questions that the judge advocate | 
was preparing’ for a witness that Lieutenant Colonel Fié- | 
mont made the inquiry which he did, but in reference to | 


questions prepared, placed upon the minutes of the court, 
and read in response to a paper of his own. 

« Lieutenant Colonel Fremont would respectfully request 
that this correction be made ; and would also inquire whether 
the questions sO prepared, placed upon the minutes of the 
court, and so read before the court, and the defence by the 
judge advocate, are entered upon the record in the proper 


place ; and, if not, he requests that they may be entered, 


nunc pro une. 


J.C. FREMONT, 

Lieut. Col. Mounted Riflemen.”’ 

This paper was returned, without any reason 
stated or intimated. There was no intimation that 
it was untrue, or disrespectful, or illegal, or any 
way improper. It was simply returned, by virtue 
of a close-door decision, without reason assigned. 
Stat voluntas pro ratione—our will stands for a rea- 
son—was the only reason seen. 

We now go forward to page 321 of the Trial: 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


record, same page, then proceeds thus: 


* Lieutenant Colonel Frémont read a paper to the court. 

“The court was then cleared, and the court made the fol- | 
lowing order: 

“The paper of the accused renews before the courta 
matter twice before disposed of; characterizes the action of 
the court improperly ; and is in substance and in terms a 
protest against a decision of this court. ‘The court directs 
the paper to be returned to the accused.”’ 


The paper so characterized, and so returned to 


| the accused, was in these words: 


‘Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Fiémont, by advice 
of his counsel, requests to have William Carey Jones, E=q., 


| here present, now sworn as a withess in this case. The 


Object of calling him is to prove, that Ou ‘tuesday last, there 
Were brought into this court a series of questions for the 
purpose of being propounded to the prosecuting Witness, 


| (General Kearny,) which questions were drawn up by that 


Witness himself, tor his Own interrogation, to be by himseif 


| answered; and that a part of the questions so drawn up by 


« Brig. Gen. S. W. Keurny, a witness—Oulled by the court. | 


“ Question by the court. Did you, in any conversation be- 
fore or about the middle of January, 1847, admit the superior 
rank of Commodore Stockton, or in any manner acknowl- 
edge or yield military precedence to him? Ifso, how?” 


This is one of the questions falsely and fraudu- 


lently assumed by the court as their own. Falsely, | 
because it was “one of Kearny’s autograph ques- |) 


tions: fraudulently, because it was assumed to | 


cheat the law, and their own decision previously 
made against it, when offered by the judge advo- 
cate. Not being objectable, because a question of 


the court, Frémont had to take another turn, thus: | 


“When the question was read, the following paper was 
presented by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont: 


“Mr. President: If General Kearny is to be interrogated 


to the same point, for the purpose of contradiction, Lieuten- 
aut Colonel Frémont is advised to say that the rules of evi- 
dence require the witnesses to be confronted ; he, therefore, 
asks that the rule be enforced, and that Colonel Russell be 
called in, and that he and General Kearny stand face to face, 
and each be subject to further interrogatories. 


«J, C. FREMONT, 
Lieutenant Colonel Mounted Rifles. 

“The court was cleared. And the court decided that the 
mode of examination was correct when objected to by the 
accused, the matter being within the discretion of the court, 
and that it proceed accordingly.”’ 

Under this decision of the court it was supposed 
that the confrontation was allowed. Frémont and 
his counsel made no further objection, for the 
wished to see Kearny and Russell face to face, 
under oath; and Kearny went on to swear down 
Russell’s testimony generally, and especially on 
the point of the governorship—swearing to enough 
to make three printed pages on the record—pages 
322-3-4. Supposing the time had come for con- 
frontation, Frémont then presented a request to 
that effect, in these words: 


“Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont does not 


understand whether the court has decided that the two wit- | 


nesses (General Kearny and Colonel Kus:ell) shall not be 
csutronted at ali: if notso decided, he now asks that it may 
be done, and Colonel Russell be interrogated by the court on 
ail points on Which he tas been so contradicted. 
“J.C. FREMONT, 
Lieutenant Cotonet Mounted Rifles. 


“The President replied: ‘‘Ihe court have decided not to 
confront the withesses.?”? 


Colonel Frémont then applied to the court for the 


reexamination of Colonel Russell—the application | 


made in writing, in these terms: 


“Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont asks that 
Colone! Wiiliaun H. Russell may be calied back by the court, 
to be interrogated by it on all the poimts on which General 
Kearny gas contradicted him under questions by the court, 
Without confroutation, the court having decided that they 
will not be confronted. J.C. FREMONT, 

Lieutenant Colonel Mounted Rifies.”? 


Anxious to sustain Russell, when he was not 
allowed to sustain himself either by confronting 
Kearny, or by reéxamination, Frémont then offered 
to introduce witnesses to his credit; and presented 
this paper, page 329 of the Trial: 

Monovay, Junuary 10, 1848. 

“Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont asks leave 
to introduce witnesses to testify to the character of one of 
his witnesses, namely, Colonel William H. Russell, who has 
been contradicted in a material partof his testimony by Gen- 
eral Kearny, He offers, for that purpose, the Hon. Henry 
Clay, tie Hon. Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Justice Catron, of the 
Supreme Court, the Hon. Mr. French, the Hon. sir. More- 
bead, the Hon. Mr. Jameson, and rae others. 

“J.C. FREMONT, 
Lieutenant Oolonel Mounted Rifles.” 


| 


1} 


the witness, for his own interrogation, was placed upon the 
minutes, and read as questions proposed to be put to that 


| Witness. 


* Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is advised by his counsel 
that he has a RIGHT tO establish these facts before the court, 


| for the purpose, first, of vindicating him-elt from the cen- 


sure implied in the public reprimand which he received by 
order of the court on Tuesday iast, and in the peremptory 
return to him on Friday of the application which he pre- 
sented tor the correction of a material error of fact, ina 
decision of the court affecting himsell, and for supplying an 
important Omission in ihe RecoRD of matters which had 
appeared in the MINUTES; and for the purpose, second/y, of 
impeaching the general credit of the withess who thus drew 
up and introduced into the court, or procured to be intro- 
duced, questions for himself, to be answered by himself, in 
matters in which he was himself interested, and his partic- 
ular credit in the matters to which those que-tions telated. 
“J. C. FREMONT, 
Lieutenant Colone! Mounted Riflemen.”’ 


This was an application for the examination of 
William Carey Jones, Esq., before the court, to 
prove the questioning of Kearny by himself: like 
the rest, it was refused. Asa lastresort, the aflidavit 
of Mr. Jones was offered; that something might 
be got upon the record to preserve the memory of | 
this proceeding. The record, at page 331, (Tues- 


| day, the llth of January,) shows the fate of this | 
| offer: 


| 
} 


‘‘ Lieutenant Colonel Frémont read a paper to the court, | 


| Offering again the paper rejected by the court ou Friday ta-t, 


and offering again the paper rejected on yesterday, aud oler- | 


| ing an affidavit on the same matter from William Carey | 


Jones, Esq.” 

The atfidavit was in these words: 

* Personally appeared before me, James Marshall, a jus- 
tice of the peace for Washington county, D. ©., William 
Carey Jones, of New Orleans, wiio, being duly sworn, de- 


| poseth and saith, that all the matters and things stated or 
| suggested in the above paper, signed by Lieutenant Colonel 
| J. C. Frémont, concerning certain questions before the 


court martial now sitting at the United States Arsenal, near | 


| this city, are true, according to the best of the said depo- 
| nent’s Knowledge and beliet, and that thereof he is ready to 
| testify and be examined; aud said deponent further saith 
| that the said facts caine to_his knowledge while attending 


before the court-martial aforesaid as counsel for the said 

Lieutenant Colonel Frémont: whereof, and into all the cir- | 
cumstances whereof, he is ready to testify and be examined, | 
or into a legal investigation of any kind concerning which | 
he is ready to proceed. City of Washington, January Lith, | 


1848. WM. CAKEY JONES. 
“ Sworn to before J. Marsuatt, J. P.” 


«The court was ordered to be cleared. When the doors | 
were opened it was announced: 


“ The court adheres to its former decisions, and will not | 
receive the papers. ‘They will accordingly be returned.” 


Not being able to get a vestige of this extraor- 
dinary proceeding on the record, a request was at | 
last made to let the two returned papers, and the 
affidvavit, go among the lumber in the appendix : | 
refused also. 

These proceedings on the reintroduction of | 
Kearny occupied many days—from the 3d to the | 
llth of January; and the whole scheme of his re- | 
introduction was believed, at one time, to have | 
been completely baffled. It was when the court de- 
cided, and decided correctly, that a witness could 
not be examined, on his reintroduction, unless 








| 
i 
en new matter introduced by the opposite party. | 
his put an end to the whole scheme of reintro- | 
duction, which was to allow Kearny, on questions | 
and answers prepared by himself during ftty days | 
—the time which had elapsed since his own S| 
| amination—to come in and take the last swear— | 
and swear himself straight through on all the points | 
of contradiction with others. The correct decision | 
of the court seemed to put an end to all this: but | 
a way was found by the court to accomplish the | 
object: and that was, to have the questions put | 
as questions of the court! It is a rule-of court- | 


martial proceedings, that a question put by the 
court cannot be objected to. 


This application, like the rest, was refused. The 4 


But how is that |! 
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SENATE. 
uestion formed, so as thus to rise above objection? 
dy being first offered by a member of the court; in 
which stage itis open to objection all round—from 
every party—from each member of the court-— 
from the accused—from the judge advocate; and, 
if objected to, then become the question of the 
court, if sustained by the court, and ordered to be 
put accordingly. All this is straight enough. It is 
no longer to be objected to as a question of the 
court, because it has been open to objection as a 
question froma member; and all objections are 
supposed to have been considered before the court, 
by a vote of its members, making it their own. 

Taking advantage of this rule, the court adopted 
Kearny’s questions—if not in words, in substance; 
and so permitted him to give in evidence all his 
own got-by-heart answers to all his own self-pre- 
pared and autograph questions! thus committing 
a fraud upon the law, and a fraud upon their own 
decision! and thus allowing Kearny to whitewash 
himself at the end of the trial, by swearing down 
all that had sworn differently from him! In this 
manner, Stockton, Gray, Minor, Russell, Gilles- 
pie, and all that had contradicted Kearny, were 
sworn down—Kearny was sworn up—and the 
court was enabled to give a verdict contrary to all 
the other evidence before it; and to give Kearny a 
certificate of good character in their extra-judicial 
remarks that ** his honor and character are unim- 
peached.”” About these facts there is no dispute: 
and now, what is the opinion of such a court worth, 
for or against any man? 

Thus Kearny, prostrate for fifty days under the 
accumulated contradictions of a mass of witnesses, 
was allowed to rehabilitate himself by dint of his 
own swearing, and to furnish a pretext to the 
court for disregarding all testimony but his. 

This is the specimen of the court’s conduct 
which I now present. And with these two spect- 
mens—one of Kearny’s style of swearing, ilius- 
trated in the cannon case; and this of the court to 
bring him in after the trial was over to whitewash 
himself on his own questions and answers— | con- 
ceive that I have made out a case against each 
which will utterly discredit them—one as a wit- 
ness, the other asa tribunal: and prepare the minds 


of the Senate and of the public for what is to 
come. 


Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Eientn Day. 


I return to California, and to the machinations 
of Genera! Kearny against Col. Frémont. These 
machinations all had for their object that ** un- 
questionable ruin’? with which Kearny threatened 
Frémont on the 17th day of January, 1847, when, 
after vainly making his last effort to seduce him, 
he undertook to superadd the terrors of ruin to the 
allurements of seduction. This unquestionable 
ruin, as the sequel proved, was to be accomplished 
by false accusation, foully carried out to its iniqui- 
tous conclusion—secret charges sent against him 
to the United States—anonymous publications 
made against him in the United States—and by 
procuring a foul conviction against him, without 
any chance of defence—or hanging up tnfamous 
charges against him, not to be tried for the want of 
witnesses upon his part; and thus ruin him by 
delays, under the poisoning influence of untried 
charges. Besides these three modes of ruin, each 
sufficiently diabolical in itself, there was a fourth 
one, too hellish to be named upon earth until first 
proved. ‘proce with the other modes and plans 
of ruin. The basis of these were, a secret accusa- 
tion, on the Atlantic side of the continent, for im- 
puted offences on the Pacific side, enforced by sub- 
sidiary publications in the Atlantic States; a secret 
intention to arrest, with a secret accumulation of 
charges; and either a sudden trial, on the prose- 
cutor’s own evidence, brought with him from the 
Pacific coast, or, what was worse than any convic- 
tion, an indefinite delay of trial, with all these 
charges and publications hanging over him; and 
thus destroying him without trial in the minds of 
the army and the people. These are the modes of 
making good his threat of unquestionable ruin 
which | now proceed to unfold; and to establish 
by evidence already judicially taken, or by other 
evidence authentic 1n itself, and ready to become 
judicial on any trial which the implicated may 
challenge. | 

I begin with the first branch of this complicated 
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lot—the concealment of the design to arrest Col. 
Prement—and proceed altogether by proofs, the 
case being too diabolical to let anything be ad- 
vanced even on assertion. At page 4] of the Trial, 
this question (being the first put by Frémont to 
Kearny) appears on the record, with its answer: 

** General Kearny cross-examined by Lieut. Col. Frémont. 

* Question. At what time did you form the design to ar- 
rest Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? 

“+ Answer, 1 formed the design shortly after receiving his 
letter of January 17. That word shortly would not imply 
immediately. It may have been a week.” 

The letter of the 17th January, 1847, here men- 
tioned as the inducing cause for the arrest, and for 
all the charges of mutiny, disobedience of orders, 
and disorderly conduct, was that letter in which 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, reciting the contest for 
supremacy between Stockton and Kearny, and the 
contradictory orders they had given him, or rather 
which Kearny had given, (for Stockton’s was 
prior in point of date, and regular in its application 
to the service,) respectfully declined to change his 


position, and to become the arbiter between them, | 


promising to obey either when the contest for su- 


premacy was decided, and declaring his determi- | 
nation to remain as he was, obeying Stockton until | 
the question was decided by those to whom it be- || 


longed. The order of each was given to him as 
the commander of the California battalion—one 
commanding him to reorganize the battalion; 
(which was neces8ary and proper;) the other 
(Kearny) forbidding the reorganization, not know- 
ing what it was! This was the letter which was 
made the cause for the arrest; and the determina- 
tion to arrest was taken within a week of the date 
of that Jeter. This, at the outside, would bring 
that determination to the 25th of January—a date 
to be remembered. 

The next question and answer, same page, is 
this: 

“© Question. At what time did you communicate that de- 
sign to him, and where? 


« Answer. Lcommunicated it to him at Fort Leavenworth, | 


on the 22d of August, when I arrested him.” 


From the 25th of January to the 22d of August | 


is seven months; and from Los Angeles to Fort 
Leavenworth, by the route that Kearny travelled, 


by Monterey and Fort Hall, in Oregon, was near | 


three thousand miles; so that the design to arrest 
was kept a secret from Colonel Frémont during 


seven months of time, and during three thousand 


miles of traveling, and that in company together. 
The record proceeds: 


“ Question. Did you write from Monterey, in the month | 


of May last, to Colonel Benton, to inform him of your de- 
sign to arrest Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? 

“ Answer. I did not.” 

From the promptitude of this short and categor- 
ical answer, one would suppose that Kearny had 
not, at any time, or from any place, written to 
Senator Benton to the effect which the question 
supposes—either from Monterey or any other 
nlace—in the month of May, or at any other time. 
Not bluffed by thts brief and pointed answer, Col. 
Frémont followed up the interrogatory thus: 

Question. Or at any time ?”’ 

This brief and significant interpellation drew out 
the answer which a candid witness would have 
given upon the first interrogation. It was this: 


«“ Answer. I wrote to Colonel Benton, in the month of || 


May, trom Los Angeles, telling him that the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont had been in opposition to my or- 
ders, and those of the War Department. Delicacy pre- 
vented me from saying further to Colonel Benton on the 
subject. Colonel Benton must have the letter, I preseme.”’ 

Yes! Colonel Benton had the letter, and also 
some others. He (Colonel Benton) did not feel 
the delicacy of such a communication to himself, 
when the information it imparted could only pe 
pain, without being of service to anybody. The 
same information to Colonel! Frémont, at the same 
time, would have been of real service to him! To 
this point, then, the next interrogatory was di- 
rected; and the questions and answers stand thus— 
same page: 

* Question. Was Lieutenant Colonel Frémont then at Los 
Angeles? 

“ Answer. He was there about that time. 

Question. Did you, at the same time, give Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont the same information? 

* Answer. I did not consider it obligatory to do so, and I 
didpot.” 

The letter to Oolonel Benton was written from 
Los Angeles: the answer to the first of these ques- 
tions shows that Colonel Frémont was there at the 
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same time. The answer tothe second shows that 


Kearny did not give the same information to Fré- 
mont himself as to Colonel Benton. The question 
required the assignment of no reason for this dif- 
ference of conduct towards Senator Benton and 
Colonel Frémont—the one interested, the other not 
—one present, the other absent. General Kearny 
was asked for no reason: but he probably felt that 
one was necessary to himself; and volunteered it, 
in the declaration that he did not consider it oblig- 
atory on him to inform Colonel Frémont! He, 
then, thought it obligatory on him to send the in- 
| formation three thousand miles to Senator Benton, 
|| to whom it was of no service, and could only give 
|| distress; and no obligation, either in common fair- 
| ness, sheer justice, or military honor, to commu- 
nicate it to the young officer whom it so nearly 
concerned—who was present—and to whom the 
information would have been of vital importance, 
by enabling him to prepare upon the spot for the 
trial which was fo come. Military honor, one 
would suppose, would have required this notice to 
have been given to an officer intended to be arrest- 
ed, instead of being given to a connection three 
thousand miles off—especially when the arrest was 
to come from the commanding general, who him- 
self was to be prosecutor and witness, and to carry 


military honor: the Frémont court-martial decided 
the contrary. It decided, in view of all this, and 
a thousand times as much more, that Kearny’s 
honor’was unimpeached ! : 

The fact is now established that Kearny did not 
give notice to Frémont of his intention to arrest 
him until he arrived on the frontiers of Missouri, 
the 22d of August: and that’he so abstained from 
giving him information of his design because he 


same time it would seem he did feel it to be oblig- 
-atory on him to inform others; and these others 
not standing in the relation of friends or connec- 
tions of Frémont. At page 101 of the printed 
Trial— 

* Question. Did you make known your intention to arrest 
him to Commodore Shubrick and Commodore Biddle ? 


“ Answer. | did to Commodore Biddle, and [ think to 
Commodore Shubrick.”’ 


|, Both of these Commodores stand in the relation 
of enemy to Colonel Frémont; so that we now 


obligatory honor in communicating or concealing 


resent: conceal it from himself, present: tell it to 
his friend three thousand miles off! This is sense 
of honorable obligation! The same code of honor 
/ also made it obligatory upon him to tell of the 
| same arrest to another enemy of Colonel Frémont, 
thus, p. 150—Captain Turner under examination: 


General Kearny’s intention to arrest Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont? 

| §¢ Answer. [cannotsay; [ do not recollect the time; I think, 

| though, it was some time in the month of May, on the revarn 

of General Kearny from Los Angeles.’? 


|| ‘The time in this communication is quite material, 
|| and the place al I in th M d 
|| and the place also. It was in that same May, an 

|| just after the return from that same Los Angeles, 


|| where he had not felt it obligatory on him to 








| give information of the intended arrest to Colonel 

| Fremont—that Los Angeles where the whole scene 
| of the mutiny was laid, and where the true evidence, 
for or against it, should have been found: it was in 
this month, and from this place, that Kearny, 
freshly returned to Monterey, hastens to unfold 
his design to Captain Turner. 

Frémont was going to prove that Kearny had a 
method in his plot—a system in his sense of mili- 
|| tary honor in communicating or withholding in- 

formation of his intended arrest—concealing it 

from every friend of Frémont in California, and 
communicating it to every enemy, and especially 


| 





every one who was to be a witness against him, 

| as Torner and Cooke; or to furnish information 

| against him, as Biddle and Shubrick. He was 

| proving up this system, for the purpose of showing 

malice in Kearny, and his scheme to obtain a false 

and foul conviction on prepared, tutored, and one- 

|| sided testimony; and was making progress in the 

proof, when that branch of the testimony was sud- 
_denly arrested: thus, page 128: 

“ Major Cooke, a witness— Cross-eramination continued. 
Question. At what time did you first learn from General 


along with him a train of witnesses to make good | 
his charges. One would think this was due from | 


did not feel it obligatory on him to do so. Atthe | 


| have a complete illustration of Kearny’s code of 


his design upon Frémont. Tell it to his enemies, || 


‘© Question to Captain Turner. When did you first hear of 














Kearny, or from any person by his authority, that he j 42 

20 arrest aaa Colonel Frémont? y, that he inteng. 
motion of the j atlvocate, the court 

| to be cleared. ne ’ Was ordered 

|, “The judge advocate received with this question the “a 


| lowing statement, which he submitted to the court in cl 
bee defence thinks ti = 
« ne defence thinks this question material j 
| § jected to, desires the opportunity to submit omen > 
‘in writing.’ ation 
| The court ordered that they will receive the e : 
| from the defence before deciding the admissibility nae” 
question. : ° 
“The court was then opened. Lieutenant Colonel} p é 
mont in court. The order in closed session was announced ; 
“A paper was here received from Lieutenant Colon, 
Frémont, and read to the court, as follows: se 
“¢Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is 
* by his counse! to say, that the question proposed is 
| £a view to establish the fact of General Kearny?s intentic 
‘ to arrest Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, that fact bein = 
‘ tablished by his (General Kearny’s) own evidence ; bat i 
§ belongs to a class of questions going to show that General 
* Kearny made known his intention to many of his friends to 
‘arrest Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, which persons have 
| § been summoned as witnesses ; that, at the same time the 
‘ intent to arrest was kept a secret from Lieutenant Colonel 
| § Frémont and his friends; and if the answers to the ques. 
| € tions proposed to be put (for this purpose) should be such 
| as the questions imply, then Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
‘is advised by his counsel that such answers will become 
‘ material under that branch of the defence which goes to 
| ‘impeach the motives and the credit of General Kearny, 
‘J. C. FREMONT, 
Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Army.’ 
| “The court was then ordered to be cleared. After ma- 
j 
| 





advised 
not With 


ture deliberation, the court decided that the i 
not be put.” ’ question shall 
This decision was given without reason assigned 
| by the court, against reasons assigned by Fre. 
| mont, and against their own act, on the same point 
| in the case of Commodores Biddle and Shubrick. 
The question had been permitted, and that to 
| Kearny himself, with respect to these two officers, 
| who had not become witnesses; it was refused with 
respect to Cooke, who was a witness, and whose 
connection with the prosecutor—whose knowledge 
of the prosecution—whose tutoring, and training, 
(if any,) and preparing for his testimony, Frémont 
had a right to know. The question was refused; 





the court, afterwards, on a different day, and at forty 
pages, save three, further along upon the record— 
at page 165—volunteered one, in these terms: 

“ The court has deemed an inquiry as to the time General 
| Kearny made known his intention to arrest Lieutenant Col- 
onel Frémont improper, as a collateral inquiry addressed to 
persons not of intimate official relations to the commanding 
general, but makes no objection to these questions to the 
members of his staff.” 

The absurdity and self-contradiction of this ex 
post facto volunteer assignment of reasons would 
be ludicrous, except that life, honor, and commis- 
sion—the fate of good men—are tlre sport of such 
ent, What more absurd than this collater- 

ity? What more preposterous than the distinc- 
tion between members of the staff and those of 
| intimate official relations? What more false than 
the application of this unadulterated nonsense? 
Were Biddle and Shubrick members of General 
Kearny’s staff? And what signified their official 
relations, intimate or not, provided they were ene- 
mies of Frémont, or intended witnesses against 
him? “The question was, Did he communicate 
his design to enemies, and conceal it from friends? 
That was the point—the point to show malice and 
foul play; and all the rest, whether members of the 
staff or official intimates, was pure absurdity of 


the court’s invention. 
| 





} 
' 
| 
| 


I now rise a step higher, and say, that the design 
of arresting Frémont was not only not communi- 
cated to him, but that he was e to believe the 

_contrary—deceived and deluded into the contrary 
| belief—and that by a course of deception prac- 
| tised upon him through seven months of time, and 
over a distance of three thousand miles of travel- 
ing—the longest distance that a lie was ever spun— 
the longest lie on record. I take this step, and 
walk upon its line. The deception was sys- 
tematic; it was regular and methodical, in time 
and over space, in acts and in words—from Jan- 
uary to August, and from Los Angeles to Fort 
Leavenworth; and intended for no other purpose 
than to throw Frémont off his guard, and lull 
plot was 


/ 
| 
' 


| 
| 


him into a false security while the 


ing on—the scheme ripening—against his life 
Sed character. The acts and words which prove 
this design are authentic and numerous, and some 
of them already too well established to — 
repetition. Thus, the orders to Frémont of the 


~ 1stof March—orders implying trust and confidence, 





but, probably, feeling some necessity for a reason, . 
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and such as can never be given to an officer under | 
charges or intended arrest. There were three || 
orders of this kind to Frémont, besides the order | 
founded on that of General Sef&tt, not to detain him || 
2 moment longer in California than the necessities 1 
of the service required. This order of General || 
Scott was formally communicated to him—doubly || 
communicated to him: by recital in a letter, by a | 
sent with the letter, and by Kearny’s own 
jetter founded upon Seott’s order, and all in the | 
terms of civility, kindness, and confidence. Fré- | 
mont was so completely thrown off his guard, that, | 
instead of preparing himself for arrest, he prepared || 
himself to go to his regiment in Mexico—procured || 
one hundred and twenty picked horses—sixty | 
icked men—procured jerked berf and pinoli, and | 
Pad his way marked out on the map—when he | 
was informed by Kearny that he could not go to || 
Mexico, but still without the least intimation of a || 
design to arrest him, or to bring him to the United || 
States. The testimony in relation to this breach | 
of faith—this violation of General Scott’s order, || 
and of his own—this cruel and perfidious disap- | 
pointment of Frémont—thus appears on the record, | 
page 103: 

«General Kearny, a witness— Cross-eramination continued. 
« Question. Did he not apply to you for leave to go to his 
regiment in Mexico? Did he not say that he had 120 picked 
horses and 60 men ready to go, with pinoli and dried beef | 
for their support, and with these men and horses could go | 
to Taylor’s right, and thence to his regiment? And did he 
not believe that regiment would be on the way to the city | 
of Mexico? and if not, will you-tell all that did pass, if any- | 
thing, in relation to going to his regiment? 
“The judge advocate handed the question to the presi- || 
dent, with a suggestion that it belonged to the class of ques- || 
tions objected to and ruled out by the court. The president | 
not considering the question materially objectionable, it was || 
ut. || 
Pi aaewer. In a eonversation with Lieutenant Colonel | 
Frémont, at Los Angeles, about the 10th or 11th of May, 
1847, he did apply to me for permission to go to join General || 
Taylor's army. He told me that he had a sufficient number | 
of men, Which, with his knowledge of the country, would | 
enable him to get there. Trefused to let him go. What his | 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


belief was in relation to the movements of his regiment, I do 
not know.” 

Here the refusal is admitted, and no reason is | 
given for it. Surely that was a time to give a rea- || 
son—to give the intended arrest as a reason—and 
thus account for his own strange conduct in viola- | 
ting his own and his General’s order, and bringing | 
a great expense, as well as a great disappointment, 
on Frémont. He had incurred great debts for this | 
expedition of two thousand miles to join his regi- | 
ment, believed to be on the Vera Cruz road, which 
debts remain unpaid to this day; for immediately 
afterwards he was ordered to Monterey, four hun- 
dred miles distant, and thence incontinently started || 
to the United States, without being allowed the 
least time to settle his private affairs, or even pre- 
pare for the journey. The order to repair to Mon- || 
terey was itself a still further deception. It did not | 
inform him that he was to go on from Monterey | 
to the United States, either for trial or in any other 
way, but merely intimated it, conditionally and 
subjunctively, as a thing that might beéome neces- 
sary. The words of the order (page 25 of the rec- 
ord) are: If there are any public accounts needing 
your approval, &c., you will authenticate them at | 
once, ** as it may be necessary for you to proceed from 
here to Washington city.” Thus the form of ex- 
pression left it uncertain whether he was to proceed 
to Washington, while the object of going there, | 
even if he should go, was studiously. concealed: 
not only concealed, but the idea of arrest or charges 
against him absolutely negatived, by giving him || 
responsible duties to perform—the settlement of 
public accounts, A cruel mockery! for those au- || 
thenticated accounts have not been paid, and have | 
by Kearny been depreciated. This order to settle 
een accounts was dated the 28th of March, and, 

eing an order of trust and confidence, it was a 
Virtual declaration, on that day, that there was no 
charge against Colonel Frémont. While thus de- 
ceiving him there, and lulling him with a false 
security, Kearny was doing the same thing here; 
for it was on the 17th of that same month of March 
that Kearny wrote the letter to deceive me, and 
— to make me the medium of deceiving my 

aughter, by delivering to her his kind mes- 
nee about the health—‘‘Art thou in* health, my 
rother?”’_of Col, Frémont, and his probable early 
return to the United States under Scott’s order. | 











e thus carried hi ; 
even to deceive ae oe a rere so far as 


64 


nel Frémont 


| which he would commit—to deceive and delude; 


| the way to go anywhere in America, by land; for 
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here in the United States. All these deceptions 
were cruel and perfidious—done on purpose to lull 
Colonel Frémont into a fatal security; keep him in 
the dark as to the intended arrest, and get him out 
of California without a particle of evidence against 
the secret accumulated charges which he was 
gathering up. In the refusal to permit Colonel 
Frémont to go on to join his regiment, there was 
another item of damage of a different kind from 
those we have contemplated—pecuniary damage to 
a large amount. 

I do not quote this order of the 28th of March, 
from Kearny to Frémont, directing him to settle 


| and authenticate public accounts, as a certificate in 


favor of Frémont. The order was one of trust and 
confidence, and militarily could only be given to 
an Officer free from charge—free from anything 


. that could subject him to arrest. But it is not in 
|| that sense that it is quoted. Frémont will have no 


attestations from Kearny; none at any time of his 
life, nor in any way, express or implied. It is 
quoted for Kearny’s sake, not Frémont’s, and to 
show the lengths to which he would go—the vio- 
lations of military as well as social obligations 


throw off his guard and to lull into security the 
officer whose ruin he was plotting. 

The scene now shifts to Monterey. Frémont 
and his topographical party—citizens not subject 
to be ordered by Kearny, but who had a reason 
for going voluntarily wherever Colonel Frémont 
went—appeared at Monterey, according to the or- 
ders of Kearny; but for what purpose, was wholly 
inconceivable. Monterey was four hundred miles 
ont of the way in coming either to the United 
States, New Mexico, or Old Mexico. It was out of 


| 


it was off upon the sea-shore, wholly unconnected 


| with the interior of the continent. Why ordered 


there? For a purpose which will now appear: and 
being a new scene, the evidence must speak, At 
page 150, this testiinony appears—Captain Turner 
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have been instantly insulted; and if he had been 
inveigled into such an interview, and found no 
witness on the other side, he would have left the 
room—justas soon as he would have left the duel- 
ground when the opposite party had been caught 
without a second. And here I have to say that 
this mode of calling witnesses over Frémont was 
a brutal outrage of a general over his subordinate— 
in which he was copied by his representative, 
Mason. And I have further to say, with shame, 
that West Point graduates were these most fre- 
quent witnesses. But to go on. Colonel Fré- 
mont went info the town, and remained in the 
town; and the purpose for which he was brought 





| in was soon visible. At four o’clock of the after- 


noon of the second day of this abode, by order, in 
the town of Monterey, Frémont was ordered to 
appear with his men, on their horses, in front of 
Kearny’s quarters. He did so. Kearny came 
out and viewed them; not reviewed—but viewed 
them. He had a large collection there to do the 
same—Commodore Biddle among the number. 
This latter came out—approached near—surveyed 
the men, Frémont and all, without speaking. Kear- 


| ny commenced an interrogation of I'rémont—the 


smile of lago on his face—the interrogation stu- 
diously insulting. Let us have a specimen. Fré- 
mont said some of his horses were tender-footed, 


/and would need shoeing before they could cross 
| the Sierra Nevada, and take the desert. Kearny 
' called Mr. Frémont’s blacksmith, a most respect- 
| able man, his name Moore—(from Illinois, and 


well known to the Senators from that State)—and 
asked him, in the hearing of Frémont, about the 
horses’ feet; saying, with one of those same smiles, 


some people say horses’ feet are tender when they 
}arenot. Frémont’s hand, unobserved by any ex- 


| cept Captain Owen, who was near him, went upon 
| his pistol in the holster. Happy had it been for 
| Kearny if he had drawn it, and blown out his 
brains. It would have saved him from that black 
cloud of infamy which is now settling down upon 


| 
| 


under cross-examination. | hien, like the dark shades of night in the vale of 


© Question. Did you know that, Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
montand his men being encamped in the edge of the town 


| of Monterey. he (Lieutenant Colonel Frémont) was ordered 


by General Kearny to come into the town and stayin the 
town; and if so, was not this within two days before the 
commencement of the return march of General Kearny, his 
Mormon escort, and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont’s topo- 
graphical party, tothe United States? 

“* Answer. I recollect that a letter was addressed by Gen- 
eral Kearny to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, which letter 
was left in my hands, to be delivered to Licutenant Colonel 
Frémonton his arrival at Monterey, directing him to remain 


| in the town for certain purposes; that is all I recollect about 


it. I will state further, that at the time this letter was given 
to me, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont had not arrived at Mpn- 
terey, and did not arrive for some days—about a week. j 
“Question. Do you recollect a conversation in Monterey 
at that time, in which General Kearny @irected Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont to leave his camp and come into the town; 
and were you not requested by General Kearny to be a wit- 


| mess to that conversation ? 


Answer. At General Kearny’s request, I was a witness to 
a conversation between himself and Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont; I think he told Lieutenant Colonel Frémont on 
that occasion that he must come into town and remain there.”’ 

Here a brief statement is necessary to connect | 
and interpret the points of this testimony. Fré- 
mont had been directed by Kearny to repair to | 
Monterey with the citizens whom he had em- | 
ployed on topographical duty: he did so; and, ac- 


cording to his custom when with his men, and || 


besides having no money to pay tavern bills, he | 
encamped with his men, about twenty in number, | 
in the edge of the town. He deemed this a perfect | 
compliance with the General’s order, He was at | 
Monterey, where he had been ordered to come: he | 
was not in the town, and had not been ordered to 
get init. These verbal orders, then, in presence | 
of the witness, Turner, were new orders—cumu- 

lative upon the previous orders—and ominously | 
imperative and special—to come into the town, and | 
stay in the town; and given in the presence of a 

witness !——I will here say to the Senate—(upon 
this so often recurrence of a witness for Kearny 
when there was none for the other side)—that, 
when I was in the army, no officer could ask, 
much less order, another to be present as a witness | 
at an interview with a third, without also that third 
officer having a witness on his side, (that things 
might be equal between them, whether for testi- 
mony or anything else,) without being insulted. 
If there was a witness on one side, there must be 
a witness on the other; and any officer who would 
have asked another to be a one-sided witness would 


death, and which is soon to hide him forever 
| from the view of all honorable men. Happy had 
it been for Kearny, if he had then been killed! 
Unhappy for Frémont, if he had killed him! Burt, 
as that young man never made a mistake under 
| any circumstances, no matter how sudden or eriti- 
| cal the occasion, so he made none then. ‘The un- 
| conscious hand withdrew from the deadly weapon; 
'and Kearny lived to consummate his plots against 
Frémont.-——The view was a long one, and be- 
came revolting to the beholders. Nearly all with- 
drew. Citizens, both Spanish and American, 
turned off from it in shame and disgust. Most of 
| the naval officers present (for there were many) 
turned off. It is due to some of Kearny’s officers, 
| no friends to Frémont, to say that they did not 
seem to enjoy the spectacle. Biddle and Kearny 
alone appeared to find enjoyment in it. This 
scene was talked of by all who saw it, nor will it 
ever be obliterated from the memories of those 
who beheld it. There is proof enough now in the 
, United States, and was before the court, to fix the 
| character of that exhibition. But what of that, to 
| them? * Sarved him right,’ would have been their 
| answer. They would not hear a word of it, though 
| the highest earthly circumstance to show the mal- 
| ice of Kearny, and to destroy his credit as a wit- 
ness and a prosecutor. They would not hear a 
word of it; nor of the long and galling scene of 
eontinued indignities, of which that was only a 
specimen, commencing at Monterey, on the coast 
of the Pacific, and terminating with the arrest, 
illegally and brutally executed in point of form, at 
Fort Leavenworth. This brutality was kept oe in 
the whole progress across the continent; and all 
attempts to establish it by proof were baffled by 
the court. At last, Frémont, wearied out with 
isolated attempts to get questions put which would 
show the galling indignities to which he had been 
subjected by the malice of Kearny, had recourse to 
a general argument, and to a general application, 
to cover all the instances of outrage and malice on 
the part of Kearny, from the Pacific to the Mis- 
sissippi. This paper was read before the court; 
and, to make a long story short, t6 abbreviate labor, 
i will here present it: p. 280 of the printed Trial: 


« Lieutenant Colonel Frémont read to the court the fol- 
lowing paper : 
& Me. President: Lieutenant Colonel Prémont states that 


| 
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he expects to be able to prove that, en the L4th of June last, 
at New Helvetia, in California, on the return march of 
Brigndicr General Kearny to the United States, he wrote 
and caused to be delivered to hin a letier, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy made at the time, to wit: 


« Noeva Hetveria, Upper Cantrornra, ) 
June 14, 1847. § 


‘Sir: Ina communication which I received from your- | 


self, in March of the present year, [ am informed that you 
had been directed by the commander-in-chief not to detain 
me in this country against my wishes longer than the abso- 
hute necessities of the service might require. 

** Private letters, in which I have entire confidence, fur- 
ther inform me that the President has been pleased to direct 
that | should be permitted the choice of joining my regiment 
in Mexico, or returning directly to the United States. An 
application which | had the honor to make to you atthe 
Ciudad de los Angeles, for permis-ion to proceed immedi- 
ately to Mexico, having been rejected, and the duties of the 
exploring expedition, which had been confided to mydirec 
tion, having been terminated by yourself, T respectfully 
request that I may now be relieved of all connection with 
the topographical party, which you have taken under your 
eharge, and be permitted to return to the United States. 
Traveling with a small party by a direct route, my knowl- 
edge of the country, and freedom from professional business, 
will enable me to reach the States some forty or fifty days 
earlier than yourself, which the present condition of affairs 
and along absence from my family make an object of great 
importance to'me. : 

Tt may not be improper to say to you that my journey 
will be made with private means, and will not, therefore, 
Occasion any expenditure to the Government. 

“ET have the honor to be, with much respect, your obe- 
dient servant, J. C. FREMONT, 

Liewenant Colonel Mounted Rifles. 

* Brig. Gen. 8. W. Kearny, commanding western army, 

Nuera Helvetia, Upper Oalifornia. 


‘© And that on the same day he (Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont) received an answer, in Writing, of which the original 
is herewith shown to the court, in these words, to wit: 

“Camp neaR New Hetveria, CaLiFrornia, 
June 14, 1847. : 

“Sir: The request contained in your communication to 
me of this date, to be relieved of all connection with the top- 
ographical party, (nineteen men,) and be permitted to return 
to the United States with a sinall party, made up by your 
private means, cannot be granted. 

* | shall leave here on Wednesday, the 16th instant; and 
{ require of you to be with your topographical party in my 
eamp (which will probably be fifteen miles from here) on the 
evening of that day, and to continue with me to Missouri. 

« Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

. “8. W. KEARNY, Brigadier General. 

*« Lieutenant Colonel Fremont, 

Regiment Mounted Riflemen, New Helvetia, 


* Also, he expects to be able to prove, that at Monterey, in 
California, about the end of the month of May last, he was 
ordered to appear, with the citizens formerly under his com- 
mand as his topographical party, and with them was exhib- 
ited, at a fixed hour and place, and under the view of an 
assemblage of persons, to wit, Commodore Biddle and many 
others, in an insulting and degrading manner, felt and seen 
to be so by all honorable men then present; and, besides the 
degradation of the exhibition, was insulted twice by him, the 
said General Kearny. 


« Also, he expects to be able to prove, that after crossing 


the great Sierra Nevada, he (Lieutenant Colonel Frémont) 
applied to General Kearny for leave to come direct through 
the Great Basin to the United States, for the purpose of coin- 
pleting and correcting his outward exploration of anew route 
to California, to the south of the Great Salt Lake, and to be 
abie to make a topographical map thereof similar to the Ore- 
gon read map, and about four hundred miles shorter between 
the two points of crossing the Rocky Mountains and the 


| 


Sierra Nevada than the route on which General Kearny | 


traveled between the same two points, and sent a map, 


which is herewith shown to the court, to illustrate the dif. | 
ference between the two routes, and to show the advantage | 


it would be to future travelers and emigrants to have said 
new route established and topographically mapped; and the 
suid General Kearny refused the application, and ordered 


Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to follow his (General Kear- | 


| migration of souls—of the transmigration of that 


| Defoe could never eomcesve. | to say the majority, had found a talisman for the 


, by virtue of which General Kearny had brought 


ny’s) trail, concealing from him at the same time his design | 


to arrest him. 


* Also, that he expects to be able to prove, that at Fort 


Laramie, on the north fork of the Great Platte river, Briga- 


dier General Kearny refused permission to Lieutenant Coio- | 


nel Frémont, and the citizens of the topographical party who 
were with him, to return to the frontier of Missouri by a 
shorter route than by Fort Leavenworth, concealing from 
him all knowledge of his intention to arrest him, and giving 
as a reason for ita different one from that of a design to 
arrest him at that place. 

« Also, that he expects to be able to prove, that neither 
himaelf nor the citizens of the topographi¢al corps who 
were with him were spoken to by any officer at Fort 
Leavenworth, except Colonel Wharton, and he merely in 
doing the part of a witness to the arrest and in answering 
some question to Lieutenant Loker, and this for the space 
of five hours, during which time they were standing about 
the tort waiting upon the leisure of the ordnance sergeant, 
who was to receive their arms and horses; all which 
time they were not approached, spoken to, or noticed by any 
officer of the fort, nor offered the least hospitality, and this 
under circumstances which induced Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémout to attribute their conduct to the presence and in- 
flaence of General Kearny. 

* And Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is advised by his 
counsel that the evidence to the foregoing effect would be 
material to his defence, aud that it could only be duly and 
properly judged of fm connection with all other testimony 
in the g‘neral defence; and that he bas a right to use it in 
such defence, and in connection with all other testimony to 
the same effect, and to make it available for what itis worth 
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in the impeachment of the motives and credit of General | 


| Kearny in this prosecution.”’ 


| court for their decision, p. 385, which were false | 


|, bers; that request being for the order which was applicable 


jutant General (Jones) courteously answered, that 


Of course, all this application was refused; and i 
on this occasion reasons were assigned by the 


in point of fact when bottomed on alleged fact, and | 
false in point of law when bottomed on alleged 

law: and of this a specimen of each will be given; | 
and first of the fact. The opinion says: 

“ Another allegation is founded on a parade or inspection | 
of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont’s topographical party by 
General Kearny, at Monterey, before the march to the Uni- 
ted States. The court cannot regard this inspection by Gen- 
eral Kearny of a party in the military service, and then 
under his command, tor the purpose of accompanying his 
march homeward, asa public exhibition for insult to the head 
of the party, without having before it the nature of the al- 
leged insults, [tisin evidence that General Kearny pareded 
the party at Monterey to ascertain who of them wished to 
be discharged there, and who of them wished to return to | 
the United States.”’ 

This is untrue in fact. Theexhibition at Monte- || 
rey was neither a ‘* parade’’ nor an ‘inspection;”” 
nor were these citizens‘in the * military” service 
of the United States; nor was the ‘* discharge’’ any 
part of the real object, only the cover for the out- 
rage; and as for the * return”’ of those who wished 
to come home, there is a tale to be told on that | 
head, of which the moral will be an argument in | 
favor of the metempsychosis—in favor of the trans- 


barbarous Captain’s soul into the body of Kearny | 
who left Alexander Selkirk on the island in the || 
Pacific Ocean—with additions which the genius of | 


These citizens, constituting Frémont’s topo- 
graphical party—the old guard only was present— || 
were not in the military service of the United States, 
nor subject to be commanded, inspected, paraded, | 
discharged, or returned, by General Kearny. They | 
were under contract as citizens with Frémont, and 
knew their rights perfectly: they knew that Kearny | 
had no rights over them, but that he had over Fré- | 
mont; and they chose to go wherever Frémont went. | 
This is the reason why they went to the exhibition 
at Monterey, and why they traveled and camped 
with Frémont from the Pacific Ocean to the fron- 
tiers of Missouri. Kearny, knowing that he had 
no authority as a military officer to bring these citi- 
zens home, told them he was ordered to do so by | 
the Secretary at War. Very certain that there 
was an error in that statement, Frémont, in his first 
letter to the Adjutant General, (after his return to | 
the United States,) applied for a copy of the orders 


in himself and his topographical party. The Ad- 


he*presumed it was done by virtue of his (General | 
Kearny’s) general authority, That was a good | 
answer, so far @s it concerned Frémont, who was | 
in the military service, and subject to becommanded | 
by his military superior, as Kearny was; but it was || 
no answer as to his men, who were not in the || 
military service. Wishing to get to the bottom of || 
this supposed order, the counsel of Colonel Fré- | 
mont (Mr. Senator Benton and William Carey | 
Jones, Esq.) afterwards (on the 27th of October) 
applied for the same order, with a modification of | 
the request, confining it to the citizens of the topo- | 
graphical party. This further request was in these | 
words: 

| 


And a copy of the orders, if any, by which General 
Kearny brought home to the United States the topographical 
arty, formerly under the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
‘rémont, whendrevet captain of topographical engineers. | 
“This request is distinct from the one made by Lieu- | 
tenant Co'onel Frémont on the 17th September last, and 
answered by the Adjutant General on the 27th day of Septem- 


to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont and his party; this is appli- | 
cable to the party alone, and is not covered by the suppos- | 
ititious authority then suggested by the Adjutant General.” | 
But, not more potential than the first; the second || 
application, like it, brought forth no order. 
But to go on with the court and their specimen 
of law: ° 


<¢ For this purpose, General Kearny’s order of the 28th of 
March, 1847, also in evidence, directs Lieutenant Colonel | 
Frémont to bring his party to Monterey. The act thus 
appears to have been in the routine of military duty, and not 





' a matter for investigation here; while the nature of the 


| tigation. 


alleged accompanying insulf is in no manner specified, con- 
formably to the court’s decision of yesterday, so as to enable 
the court to judge whether it may go to the point of discred- 
iting a prosecuting Witness before a court-martial.” 
The act,.says the court, was in the routine of 
military duty; and therefore not subject to inves- 
if th 








beginning of the trial—if some apprentice to th 

law had only told them that on the first day of 
Kearny’s cross-examination—jt would have cut 
off the whole defen@ of Frémont; for all that he 
did to Frémont, and all that he might have done to 
him and to Stockton, even to executing them for 
mutiny, was done by virtue of military authorit 

—done in the routine of military duty. 
vain that law was read, cases cited, ar 
made, to show that all officers, civil and militar 

even judges on the bench, ministers of religion “ 
the pulpit, are liable for exceeding their authorit 

when done maliciously; and that malice was the 
precise point now to be established. It was in vain 
that the analogous case—perfectly analogous to the 
case of Kearny except in the catastrophe—of Goy. 
ernor Wall’s conviction at the Old ley, being 
hung at Tyburn, and his body dissected and anat. 
omized—and that twenty years after the event, for 





It was in 
guments 


| Over-punishing an innocent man, falsely charged 


with mutiny on the coast of Africa: it was in vain 
that this pregnant and analogous case, with the lay 
of liability for malice under cover of official dut 

clearly laid down by the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Sir Archibald McDonald; the Attor- 
ney General, Sir Edward Law, (afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough;) and the Solicitor General, Mr, 


| Spencer Percival, afterwards Prime Minister. Even 


the law written down in the plainest language by 
these great lights of the English law, and practi- 
cally applied to Governor Wall, then on trial be- 
fore them, all availed nothing. The court, that is 


protection of Kearny; and they stuck to it with 


_ the tenacity of Death’s grip. 


But to return to this journey of indignities and 
outrages—this journey of nearly three thousand 
miles, and one continued insult the whole way. 
The court rejected the instances in the lump; but 
some specific cases were first presented, at least in 
the shape of interrogatories; and of these we will 


have asample. Page 273, Captain Loker exam- 
ined in chief: 


* Question. Were you an officer of the California battalion 
in January last, and what position did you bold in it? 

“ Answer. On arriving at Los Angeles I was first lieuten- 
ant of company A, and was shoruy thereafter appointed ad- 
jutant of the battalion. 

“ Question. Do you remember an instance when Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Frémont was refused by General Kearny per- 
mission to encamp at a certain spot on the march, and on 
or about the 8th of June, 1847, on the Stanislaus river, and 
directed to encamp close by the encampment of the Mor- 
mons? 

“ The judge advocate said he did not see the relevancy of 
this inquiry. 

A member objecting, the court was ordered to he cleared. 

* Lieutenant Colonel Frémont offered and read to the 
court the following paper: 

“« Mr. President: The object of this question, and of inqui- 
ries hereafter to follow, is to show that Lieutenait Colouel 
Frémont, without beitig informed that he was then, or would 
be at any subsequent time, placed in arrest, was nevertie- 
less virtually constituted a prisoner, undey guard of the Mor- 
mons, before leaving California, and so marched across the 
continent by General Kearny, under circumstances of indig- 
nity notallowed by the service even towards prisoners. ‘The 
army regulations direct that an officer of a company in ar- 
rest shall be marched in the rear of his company, and a regi- 
mental officer in the rear of his regiment; but in the present 
case, without any arrest, or any notice of intended arrest, 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and the party of citizens who 
had aided him for a number of years in his explorations and 
surveys in the West, and over whom General Kearny liad 
assumed the command, were marched, not in the rear of 
a company, not in the rear of a regiment, not in the rear 
of an army, but in the rear and under the surveillance of the 
Mormon guard and servants of General Kearny: this aggre 
vated by a succession of indignities, commencing with & 
public exhibition and public insults before the assembled in- 
habitants and officers of the navy at Monterey on the Pa- 
cific, and receiving their crowning accumulation of affronts 
at Fort Leavenworth, on the Missovri. It is not intended 
to follow this train of indignities seriatim, but to produce to 
the court a few glaring instances, as Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont is advised by his counsel he has a right to do, for 
the purpose, first, of showing the vindictive temper of Gen- 
eral Kearny towards him, and thence impeaching his mo- 
tives in in-tituting this prosecution, and his credit as a Wit- 
ness before this court. 

“The court was then cleared. 2 

“ After some time in deliberation in closed session, the 
court was opened. Lieutenant Colonel Frémontin court. 

“ The testimony of to-day was read over to the witness 
and then, at three minutes before three, the court adjourn 
to meet to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 


* Monpay, December 27, 1847—10 o'clock. 


“ The court met, pursuant to adjournment. 

“ Present: All the members, judge advocate, and 
Lientenant Colonel Frémont. 

“The proceedings of Thursday and Friday last were read 


ver. 
“The court was then cleared to consider the admissi- 


e court had thought of this at the |! bility of the evidence offered by Lieutenant Colonel Fré 
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mont on Thursday, and which the court had under consid- || 
eration previous to adjournment on that day. li 

« And the court made the following decision : 

«The explanation of the —— inquiry by the defence | 
avers that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont was marched across | 
the continent @ virtual prisoner, under circumstances of | 
virtwal indignity, &e., from his commander, General Kearny, | 
got allowed towards even prisoners; and of these circum- 
stances the defence offer, in general terms; to show in evi- 
dence a few glaring imstances, without having sufficiently 
specified the acts. ‘ a y : a a 

«The court, before deciding on this inquiry, will receive | 
from the accused a statement of those instances of indig- 
nity, specifically, which he proposes to present to show a 
course of oppression.” | 


Fremont and his counsel were wide awake to | 
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Senate. 





intended to be so. It was intended to groupan_ ton to have been present, as if by chance, when 
he had required himeto be there; not knowing 
whether the “ orderly’? that he had sent after 


array of hideous circumstances; and let the court 
refuse them if it pleased. It was a heavy job 
thrown upon the court; and, like men who have a 


| heavy job to do, they divided their work—did it 
| by halves—suspended the decision until they could | way it appears on the record : 


feel further! Hear them! 


«On motion of a member, the court was cleared ; and the 
court decided that this question makes part of the inquiry 


| which the court has suspended until Lieutenant Colonel Fre- 


mont can offer the necessary explanation.” 


Colonel Frémont had seen him or not, when Fre- 
mont and the orderly came together! This is the 


“ Question. How, and in what manner, was the arrest of 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont effected in Fort Leavenworth? 
by a sealed letter, or by reading an order to him in presence 
ofa witness? and in what part of the fort, and how did he 
get there? 

“ Answer. Lieutenant Colonel Frémont came to near the 


The suspension soon ripened into a peremptory | office of Lieutenant Colonel Wharton, commanding at Fort 


rejection! rejection of al] questions going to show 


this evasion of its duties by the court. They had | the malice of Kearny to Frémont! and he acqui- 
their own opinion of this evasion, both in point of | esced in all their decisions, thus to shelter him! 
jaw and otherwise; and that, in fact, it was feeling || when every feeling of regard for himself, or for his 
their case, and acting like adversary attorneys— || profession—for his own honor, or the honor of 


not judges. They felt as they ought to have felt; 
but suppressing their feelings, and imitating the 


Gabriel, when he saw those Californians with their 


arms—should have prompted him to scout such 
decisions—to disclaim their benefit—to revolt 


prejudicial to himself. But it required innocence 
to do that; and Kearny was not innocent. He | 


humility of Lieutenant Colonel Philip St. George | *gainst them—to spurn_ them, as injurious and 


Cooke—I love to give the whole name—at San | 


arms fixed up to theif teeth, mounted on such cav- | 
alry as Mameluke never strode, and every rider | 
apparently rehearsing for Welsh and Delavan’s 
circus; and when the sail Saint George sacrificed 
all pride of feeling to duty; so the counsel did the 
same; and wishing to put the court in the wrong, | 
and the wrong upon the record, submitted this 
paper (page 275) to the court: 


« Lieatenant Colonel Frémont read to the court the fol- 
lowing paper: 

“Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont supposed, 
under advice of his counsel, that stating the general object | 
of the course of inquiries which he propesed to institute, 
would be a sufficient explanation for the actiou of the court. | 
if not only the nature of the inquiries, however, but a 
detailed statement of the facts themselves proposed to be | 
proved, is required, itwill take time to consult with the wit- 
nesses, to ascertain what each was cognizant of and remem- 
bers, and afterwards to draw up a statement of the facts it is 
proposed to embrace. What is proposed to be proved under | 
the question before the court is a distinct fact in itself, to wit: 
that Lieutenant Colonel Fiémont, having selected a certain | 
convenient place to encamp, was refused permission to | 
encamp there, and, without avy apparent motive, unless to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
place him in the neighborhood and under the surveillance of | Frémont stood to this noble declaration through- 


Geueral Kearny’s party of Mormons, was ordered to encamp | 
in auother place. Other facts, to be brought out in subse- | 


quent inquiries, will tend to the same end ; and Lieutenant || 


Colonel Frémont, by advice of his counsel, respectfully | 
submits, thet to require, before a decision is had upon this | 
point, a circumstantial development of all the testimony that | 
he desires to bring to the nolce uf the court, can go to no 
inquiry but to the sufficiency of the tacts for the point that he 
proposes, and that the present is not the appropriate time to 
judge of more than the relevancy, without bringing into ques- 
tion the sufficiency, of testimony. If the court, however, 
prefer to Know, not ouly the character and intent, but also 
the extent and sufficiency ofthe whole testimony toa certain 
po before any part of it is allowed to be introduced, 


wishes, and will request leave to present a paper for that 
purpose to-morrow morning.”’ 

“The court was then cleared, And the court made the 
following decision : 

“The court does not understand, froin the explanation 
made by Lieutenant Colonel Frémout on Thursday, nor 
from his note of this day, the character of the evidence 
which he wishes to introduce. The acts which he has re- 
ferred to, as acts of official oppression and of personal indig- 
nity and affront, on the part of General Kearny towards him, 
appear to the court as acts done in the usual routine of mil- 
itary service. Under this aspect only, the court could not 
inquire into them. 

* The court will receive fram Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
as already suggested to him, an explanatory and specific state- 
ment of what he expects to show. The court will then be 
able to judge whether the testimony offered ought to be re- 
ceived as tending to discredit a prosecuting wituess before a 


court-martial,’? 

Sull feeling us! But being willing to be felt, 
and knowing that we had proof that Kearny had 
refused tu let Frémont go ahead to Suter’s Fort to 
make some preparations for his men, and also 
refused to let him dry some beef for them, (jerk 
it,) and had rushed them across the Sierra Nevada 
and into the desert without supplies, and having 
an “* impression”’ of what the court’s decision would 
be, a question covering all that barbarism was 
already drawn up, and offered the instant the de- 
decision was read: thus, page 276: 





ieutenant Colonel Frémont will endeavor to meet their | 


was not Frémont. 
technical advantages, and go upon the merits alone. 
On the first day of the court, and in asking for the 
| favor of counsel—for in the military courts no one 
has a right to counsel—F rémont had thus expressed 
himself, and has stood to what he expressed— | 


“Mr. President: In preferring the usual request to be 
allowed counsel in this case, I wish to state that itis no part 
of my intention or desire to make defence on any legal or 
| technical point, but only to have friéndly assistance in bring 


ing out the merits of the case in lucid and proper order, and 
in obtaining a full trial on the merits, in the shortest time, 
and with least amount of trouble to the court. With this 
view, no objection will be made to the relevancy or legality 
of any question proposed by the prosecution, the court, or 
any member of the court; nor to any question which goes 
to show my motives, either by words or acts, in aggravation 
| of the offences alleged against me; nor to the authenticity of 


page 4: 1] 


any evidence, written or printed, which [ know or believe | 


to be authentic; nor will any question be proposed, or mo- 
tion made on my part, knowingly, of a nature to give just 

| ground of objection on the part of the prosecution, or to cause 
delay in the trial, or give trouble to the court.”’ 


| 


| 


seavenworth ; Lasked him to dismount and come inte the 

office ; he did so. Upon his tiking a seat, at my request, 
Lieutenant Colonel Wharton being present, | gave him a 
copy of the first paragraph ofan order of mine, dated August 
22, 1847, which ts in my letter book. 

*“ Question. Had an orderly been sent out to Lieutenant Col- 
one! Frémont’s camp, about two miles from Fort Leaven- 
worth, todirect him to repair to that place where he was ar- 
rested? 

* Answer. An orderly was sent by me for Lieutenant Col- 
onel Frémont, at Fort Leavenworth, to Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont’s camp; Lieutenant Colonel Frémont shortly after 
came to my office. I know not whether the orderly saw 


e could not waive legal and | him.” 


After the execution of the arrest, illegal and 
brutal in its form, Kearny, as enjoying the con- 
summation of all his machinations, fell back in his 
chair, and smiled—the smile of lago : 

** Can smile, and smile, and he a villain still.” 


Wharton said nothing. Frémont walked off, 
and went to hunt the “ ordnance sergeant,’’ that 
he might execute Kearny’s last order, and his false 
pretext for bringing him to Fort Leavenworth— 
that of delivering over some arms, that might have 
been delivered at any other post. This sergeant, 
improving upon the insolence which he saw in hia 
superiors, refused to receive the few arms until 
near night; and then sent near two miles after 
Frémont, and brought him back in the night, to 
correct some matter of form in the papers. During 
this long time—from eleven in the mornigg till his 
final departure, an hour after dark—no officer of 
the post, or in the suite of Kearny, no citizen in 
his suite, ever approached Frémont, or any one of 
his twenty devoted companions—men whose names 


out the trial. He never shrunk from anything will live with honor when Kearny’s will be only 
sworn, or offered to be sworn, against him. He, remembered for his crimes against Frémont— 


objected to no questions—none—until that infaz | to offer hospitality, or even salutation. Even the 
mous fraud upon law and justice—the reintroduc- | 


tion of ear after the trial was over, to rehabil- 
y 


itate himself his own oath—to swear down all 


the excuse of the last swear to go by: it was not 


own autograph questions—and to give the court 
until then that questions were objected to. Fré- 


self or any other was a witness, did he protest 
against a decision that stopped inquiry into his 


so, the court would undoubtedly have waived their 
decision, and given him the benefit of a full inves- 
tigation. He did not do so—not in one solitary 
instance: and if any person, now or hereafter, 
charge themselves wth his vindication, let them 
remember his fixed and imperturbable acquiescence 
in every decisioe of the court which shielded his 
conduct from a killing inquiry. 
| The long-deferred arrest was made in a fort— 
|| Fort Leavenworth—on the banks of the Missouri 
| river—on the frontiers of Missouri. It was done 
| in a way to suit the seven months’ duplicity and 
| ccimninalicn with which it had been meditated. 
The end was worthy of the beggnning. The 
|| last scene, at the end of the voyage, was wor- 
|| thy of the first one at the beginning. Monte- 
rey on the Pacific, and Fort Leavenworth on the 
Missouri, were each the scene of an equal brutal- 
ity. Instead of being arrested with decorum, hy 
a sealed letter delivered to him, as the regulations 
of the service required, Frémont was arrested by 
reading an order to him, in the presence of a wit- 


| 
i 





Sect presented as criminal. If he had done | 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
j 
i 
| 


chaplain of the post did not appear. During that 
long half-day—longer than any whole day which 
any day of danger ever brought upon them—they 


other witnesses—to interrogate himself upon his || walked about the fort, or stood at the gate, holding 


their horses. No morsel of food entered their 
famished mouths. They had met Captain Andrew 
Soublette in the morning, with his company of 


mont waived all legal defences: Kearny claimed | volunteers, setting out upon their expedition, 
all. Never, in a single instance, either when him- These offered everything; but Frémont and his 


/ men would only take a mouthful apiece, thinking 
they were to get everything at the fort. A great 
dinner had been prepared for Kearny and his se- 

uitors and servilors: and, while waiting about the 
EA Frémont and his men heard the revelry of the 
feast. 
That night they went nine miles, and slept in 
the woods, without food. The next morning they 
| arrived at the house of the blacksmith to the Shaw- 
| nees and Delawares. No sooner was Frémont’s 
name known, and those of his devoted companions, 

'than all that the house contained was lavished 
upon them; and the good woman, not satisfied 

| with lavishing the present repast, pressed them to 

| carry off. Verily, there was more nobility of soul 

' under that cabin roof, and in the bosom of that 

| blacksmith and in his wife, than in all the officers’ 
rooms in Fort Leavenworth the day before, and 
in the bosoms of all those who dishonored not 


| 
| merely the name of American officers, but of hu-° 


man beings. I skip not one, not even the chap- 
lain: for not one came out to veuchsafe a look or 
word to Frémont and his companions, illustrated 
as they were by heroic service and noble deeds 
| that will go through Europe and America, and de- 


| 
' 
} 


an .tuastion. Did General ee eee panes cae eaaken eee aman = | know that it was the impress of Kearny’s author- 
you ane was ae ieee geen bes vam be completed, instead of any word of parting civility, || ity that repressed all humanity, and the fear of his 
making preparations for himself and party, in the journey to || Colonel Frémont was left to walk off in silence and || vengeance that drove all to hide from Frémont, yet 
ne — Aud did General Kearny subsequently, || alone, like any common malefactor. An attempt || they should have sought their opporwnity—seized 
tenant Colonel Prévnnay e{uze an application nade ty Liew- || wag made before the court (page 114) to get out || the chance when his back was turned—to have 
Procure dried meat for the subsistence of the party in the | the particulars of this arrest; but with little effect; || sent a servant or a camp woman with something 
journey to the United States? And was the party well or iil | and with false faces put upon it, representing Col- || to break the force of hunger—water at least to 
provided at the time of that refusal, in respect to provisions || gnel Frémont as coming to the office of Colonel |) slake the thirst of burning throats. 

en anneal Sh opernty Wharton, as if he had come of his own head to || | I have got to the catastrophe of the arrest; but 

This question was mulium in. parvo; and was 





get himself arrested; representing Colonel Whar- '' I am not done with its incidents or its meditation, 


| scend to posterity. I skip no one; for while E. 
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} have shown it to have commenced with the erime || Missouri river, in August, he sought information of i his great surprise, at Vera Cruz; Turner o 
of not telling it: then rising to the higher offence | 
of telling and acting falsehoods to conceal it: Vhave | 


now to show the crimes which were committed, 
either to ruin by delays, under untried charges, or to 
convict at once, foully and falsely, upon secretly- 
prepared and suddenly-produced one-sided tes- 
timony. 





Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Niytu Day. 


The criminality of Kearny’s conduct rises as we 
go. Beginning criminally, it becomes more so as 
itadvances. Starting with the high offence of not 
telling an officer of his design to arrest him, it rose 
to the crime of telling him untruths to conceal that 
design. It now rises higher still—to the compli- 
cated plot of contriving the ruin of an officer by a 
one-sided trial, or by delays, waiting for a trial. 
This is the point at which the ripening and ad- 
vancing plot of Kearny has now arrived: and his 
select agent, the leader of the Mormons in Cali- 
fornia, and his own witness brought home with 
him to the United States to testify against Fré- 
mont, shall be the man to prove it. ‘The testimony 
on this head thus opens, at p. 128 of the Trial— 
Cooke under cross-interrogation: 


“ Question. Where was it first made known to you by 
General Kearny that you were to be a witness on the trial 
of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? 

“ Answer. He never made it known to me. 

* Question. Did any person on bis behalf make it known 
to yous 

“ Answer. No.”’ 

This was an unexpected answer. Cooke was 
known to have been, not merely the confidential of 
Kearny, but also the confidential of his represent- 
ative, Mason, whose select and standing witness he 
was at Los Angeles in all those interviews which 
led to the duel that was to have been. His answer 
was a digappointment, both to the first question 
and to the second. It was categorical, but not 
convincing; and two days afterwards, at page 147, 
Frémont returned to the point, in a question sud- 
denly offered, and bitingly searching.- It was this: 

* Question. In saying that you were never told by Gen- 
eral Kearny, or any one on his behalf, of his intention to 
have you as a witness against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
do you make any difference between personal and official 
knowledge, or between direct and indirect information, or 
between belief or positive knowledge? or do you mean to 
say that you hid no knowledge of General Kearny’s inten- 
tion to use you as a witness until the subpoena or order was 
served upon you, say at Vera Craz?”’ 


As was expected, a member of the court objected 


to this question—a process which always had one 
good effect, certain, and might have two: it would 
clear the court, and give the witness time to explore 
his memory. The objection of the member came. 
Frémont intimated that he would waive the inquiry 


—a justifiable ruse, under the circumstances, and | 


considering the apprenticeship to learning the busi- 
ness of witnessing which he (Saint George Cooke) 
had served under the dragoon Colonel, Mason, at 
Los Angeles. ‘The question was treated asa trifle 
by Frémont, and was allowed to be put. The 
record tells the story thus, page 148: 

«A member objected. The defence said they would 
waive the question. 

«+ On motion of a member, the court was cleared. 

“'The court decided that the question shall be put. The 
court was then opened—Lieutenant Colonel Frémont in 
court. The decision in closed session was announced.” 


The question was accordingly put; and, for the 


first half of the answer, produced nothing. The | 
second half, however, changed aspect, and became | 
vital. ‘The answer—the two halves—was in these | 


words: 


‘ins wer. General Kearny refused applications of mine to | 


return with him to the United States, until in a private 
letter T made a very warm appeal, which I believed that he 


coulf not resist, to be allowed to return to join my regiment | 


in the south. He assented a very short time before our de- 
parture. Incoming down the Missouri, in August, [ sought 
lnformation of him on the point of my being a witness, and 
the only satisfaction | got was an impression that, if Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont was tried shortly at all, it wou'd be 
exclusively on documentary evidence, owing to the great 
delay which it was anticipated might ensue by the call for 
witnesses from California. L went to Vera Cruz with no 
expectation shat L would be recalled ; and when I received 
the order from the Adjutant General, it was with great sur- 
prise. Fk ; 
+ Cross-examination of this witness here closed.” 


Every intimation in thiscautiousanswer, the last 
half, becomes alive with meaning. Saint George 
Cooke had never heard a word about his being a 
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Kearny on the point of his being a witness. He 
seemed to feel, then, that he was to be a witness;— 


and, as nobody had told him anything about it, || 


he must have found it out, as Falstaff discovered 
the true prince—by instinct. He sought informa- 
tion; and the only satisfaction (pleasure) which he 


got was an impression, that is to say, an indenta- 


tion on the mind, that if Frémont was tried shortly 
—at all—it would be exclusively on documentary 
testimony. And why? On account of the great 
delay which would ensue in calling witnesses from 
California. This is what he got from Kearny him- 
self. No trial—at all—shortly. How shortly? 
Until the great delay could be overcome of getting 


witnesses from California. Witnesses for whom? | 
| Frémont, of course. And howcame he to be without 


witnesses? Because Kearny brought him off from 


California in total ignorance of his design to arrest | 


him: nay, more! had sentin charges against him 
by Emory seven months before! and, far from 


telling of these charges, was pursuing towards him, | 
all the time, the ostensible coyrse of a friend. It |, 


is clear, then, that it was a calculated consequence 
on the part of Kearny, that Frémont would ask for 


delay, in order to obtain that testimony which he |, 


could have brought with him if Kearny had given 
notice of his intended proceedings against him. 
To obtain these witnesses would require near a year; 
and during all that time infamous charges were to 
hang over the head of Frémont, and he to be rep- 


resented as delaying the trial. This was one | 


branch of the plot to produce that “ unquestion- 


able ruin” with which Kearny menaced Frémont | 
on that 17th day of January, when, all his arts of 


seduction having failed, he had recourse to menace. 


Now for the other. If a trial did come on—at all— | 


it would be exclusively on documentary evidence; 
and Saint George Cooke, lieutenant colonel of: 
Mormons, by the grace of Kearny, not being a 
document, would not be needed. This is what 


Kearny told him. Now, whose documents were | 
these to be? Whose exclusive documents were | 


these to be, on the exhibition of which the trial 
was to turn? Kearny’s or Frémont’s? The ques- 
tion answers itself. The history of the plot answers 
the question. And if it did not, the history of the 
case does. The case was actually prepared upon 
documentary testimony alone—by we amar fur- 
nished by Kearny alone—and collected by him du- 
ring the seven months of his secret preparation in 
California for the ruin of Frémont. The long list 


| of charges and specifications, covering twenty- 
two pages of the record—from page 5 to 27, con- | 


sists almost entirely of documents. The direct 
evidence of Kearny consists almost wholly of doc- 


uments, linked together by a little of his own | 


swearing; and, besides, there is a catalogue of doc- 
uments covering near three pages—from 61 to 63 


—all to be used, and exclusively used, on the trial | 
against Frémont. Truly, Cooke was rightly im- | 


pressed. The indentation on his mind was deep 
and clear. He knew exactly what the trial was to 
be, and, no doubt, what the preparation had been; 
that Kearny, his servitors and sequitors, with the 


assiduity of setters in the field, saenting the birds, | 


had hunted all California over forevery paper signed 
by Frémont, even his letters, to be collated, exam- 
ined, perverted, falsified, and brought up against 
him, three thousand miles off, without a witness or 


| acorrelative paper to explain what was so perverted. | 
“Biddle, Shubrick, and Others, furnished letters and 


papers to thege industrious hunters; but in Com. 
mander Montgomery, Kearny encountered a gen- 
tleman from whom he received the rebuke which 
his conduct deserved. Montgomery inquired of him 


_ what he had seen in hisconduct to authorize him to 
suppose that he would give upagentleman’sletiers? | 
_ Cooke was right in his belief ofa trial exclusively 


on documentary evidence; and so fully were all 


| minds made up to that species of trial, that all the 


witnesses brought from California were on the 


-road, by land or water, flying from the United 


States. Kearny had given license of departure to 
his own far-fetched testificators; and swiftly had 


| they availed themselves of the cherished permis- 
sion; for things were taking a serious turn. Fré- 


mont demanded them. Having no witnesses 
of his own, he wanted Kearny’s at least. And, 


| thanks to Morse! the lightning streaked after them. 


Thanks to Fulton! invincible steam pursued them. 


witness against Frémont; but, coming down the '' Cooke was overhauled, no doubt, as he says, to 


|, route to Santa Fé; Emory on the wing for Me 


| 
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| with no one greater than with Kearny. Both 


| branches of his plot had failed. Frémont would 
neither take delay, nora trial exclusively on Kear- 
ny’s documents. He meant to have himself and 
his witnesses also. From the first moment of his 
arrest, he determined upon his course—an immoe- 
diate trial—and a trial upon all the points of accy- 
sation against him. No compromise—no arrange. 
/ment—no communication with the assailants of 
| hishonor! Such was his noble determination. 
| His first act was a signification of what was to 
| come. Publicly assailed in the newspapers durine 
| his absence, as well as secretly charged at the 
1 


\| and great was the disappointment all round 


| War Office, his first communication to the War 

Office was to ask for a prompt trial and a univer. 

salone. Thirty days was his limit as to time: 
no limit as to charges: but a demand for a trial on 
the whole; and especially on the newspaper pub- 
lications. The second of November was fixed for 
the trial: the 25th of October had arrived: a copy 
|| of the charges and specifications had been received - 
and in them it was seen that no trial was allowed 
except upon the act8 fl®wing from Commodore 
Stockton’s appointment of Frémont to be Governor 
of California. This was, in fact, the trial of Com- 
modore Stockton himself. Frémont and his coun- 
sel deemed it their duty to protest against it, and to 
renew their demand for a trial on all other points, 
They did so: and a letter, of which these are ex- 
tracts, was in consequence addressed to the War 
Department. It has been alleged as a justification 
for trying Frémont vicariously, in place of Stock- 
ton, that he asked it. Even if he had, it would 
have been no justification for the vicarious trial, 
It is not a case in which the law admits of a sub- 
stitute. But he did not ask it. On the contrary, 
_ he protested against it—formally and solemnly— 
| asking a trial on all other points except in the 
| impersonation of Commodore Stockton, It will 
| be seen that he was denied a trial on every point 
| on which he asked it, and tried on the precise 
| point against which he protested. These are the 
| extracts to the War Office : 


* Wasnineton City, October 25, 1847. 
| & To the Adjutant General: 

‘| 4 Sir: As counsel for Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, in the 
| trial now impending against him at the instance of Brigadier 
| General Kearny, we have had, among other things, under 

| consideration, your letters of September 27 and October 13, 

in answer to Lieutenant Colonel Fréimont’s applications in 

his letter to you of the 17th ultimo. In considering the rea- 
sons for refusing to institute charges on the newspaper pub- 
lications referred to, to wit, that they were anonymous, and 
that it was not the practice of the service to arraign an 
officer upon charges based upon anonymous newspaper 
|| publications, and without objecting to the propriety of this 
|| usage, as a general rule, we have to say that, in this case, 
the publications in question could not be considered as 
anonymous, the names of two officers of the army having 
been filed in the War Office, in the month of July last, by 
Senator Benton, as the supposed writers, one of whom (Cap- 
tain Emory, of the Topographical Engineers) was present 
in the city, the other (Captain Smith, of the First Dragoons) 
was absent in California. The name of Captain Smith has 
since been withdrawn by Senator Benton, as an erroneous 
|| supposition with respect to his authorship, but that of Major 

St. George Cooke, of the Second Dragoons, substituted as 

the believed author, whois now in the United States, and is 

a witness summoned on the part of the prosecution. The 

'| names of these officers being given to the department as the 

supposed authors of part of the publications, they cannot be 

considered as anonymous, and as coming within the rule of 
the War Department. Othersof the publications were from 
letter-writers assuming an air of semi-officiality, and a knowl- 
edge of the contents of unpublished despatches, and evi- 
dently coming from persons in or about the departinents, and 
| therefore claiming a place in the public mind very much 
above the character of anonymous publications. Besides, 
the rule was probably adopted for the benefit of officers, and 

t» prevent them from being harassed with unfounded accu- 
sations. Ifso, the benefit of the rule has been renounced 

and waived by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, in the fact of 

his asking a trial on the said publications. The matter of 
these publications is a further reason for having a trial upon 
them, for they all relate to the charges on which Lieutenant 

Colonel Frémont is to be tried, and are publie specifications 
under those charges, greatly prejudicing the public mind 

against him. We, therefore, insist that the publications 

heretofore filed in the War Office, and the two herewith 
communicated, (Appendix, A and B,) be delivered to the 
judge advocate, to frame charges and specifications on every 
head of misconduct which they allege or insinuate, and 
give the names of Captain Emory, Major St. George Cooke, 
| Francis J. Grund, and Samuel Haight, editor of the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, to prove them. If any objection is made for 
| the want of a prosecutor on this part of the charges, we 
| answer that we apprewend the rule which requires pros- 
| eeutors was made for the benefit Of the accused, and to 
| revent him from being irresponsibly harassed ; that this 
efit is waived and renounced in the case; and, finally, 
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that the department may order any Officer to prosecute, if 
tiey deem that formality material. 

“The undersigned also claim for Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont a trial for having commenced hostilities against the 
Mexican authorities in California without instructions from 
his Government, and before he had heard of the actual ex- 
jstence of war, and of all his conduct during the war, and 
especially in all that relates to the raising and marching of 
the California battalion, the pardon of Don Jesus Pico, and 


the convention orcapitulation granted to the insurgent Cal- | 
jfornians under Don Andres Pico, They claim a trial on | 
these points, as due both to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont | 


andto the Government. As a military subordinate, he can 
make no report, and has made none, and says that he has 
not been required by any authority to make one. At the 


1 


came time hostilities actually cou;smenced, under circum- | 


stances, if unexplained, to bring great censure on Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, and also to give color to the charge of the 


Mexican Government that he was sent to California, under | 
the color of a scientific expedition, to excite an insurrection | 
vaiust the Mexican Government while the two Govern- | 


ments were in astate of peace. The witnesses already 


summoned will be sufficient to clear up these important | 


points, and also to depose to all the facts in relation to the 
raising and marching the California battalion, under the 


orders of Commodore Stockton, the pardon of Don Jesus | 


Pico, and the capitulation granted to the forces under Don 
Andres Pico—events in themselves ofedecided effect in the 
Californian war, of which no report has been made, for 
which Lieutenant Colonel Frémont has been greatly blamed, 
and which the truth of history, as well as the honor of his 


own character and the character of the Government, requires | 


to be correctly known, 

“{n looking over the charges and specifications, it is seen 
that the imputed acts of mutiny and disobedience and disor- 
derly condact refer to a_period of time when Commodore 


Stockton and General Kearny were contending for the su- | 


preme command in California, and when the decision of that 
contention was attempted to be devoived upon Lieutenant 


Colonel Frémont, as commander of the California battalion, | 


by General Kearny giving him orders in contradiction of those 
of Commodore Stockton; which decision Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frémont declined to make, and determined to remain as 


he and the battalion were, under the command of Commo- | 


dore Stockton, until his two superiors decided their own 
contest. Loeking upon this to be the correct answer, the 
undersigned feel itto be their duty to PRoTest, and do here- 
by PROTEST, against now trying that question in the person 
of Lieutenant Colenel Frémont, on a charge of mutiny and 
disobedience of orders, and conduct prejudicial to good order 
—charges geing to his life and character—for not obeying the 
orders of General Kearny. They make this PRoTEsT; and, 
reserving to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont all the benefits to 
be hereafter derived from it, they deem it their duty to pre- 
pare for the trial of the charges and specifications as made, 


| of the Pacific. 


, leftin California, or sent imtothe Pacific Ocean! 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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trial—a trial upon all the points of accusation against him in 
all the charges of General Kearny; in all the subsidiary 
publications ; in all the published letters from Washington 
city assuming the air of semi-officiality ; and, in fine, upon 
all his conduct in California. 

“The whole trial isa surprise upon him. He was brought 
from California without any knowledge that he was to be 
arrested on the frontier of the United States, and tried on 
the shores of the Atlantic for offences charged on the shores 
His prosecutor, availing himself of authority 
and influence, and knowing his own secret purpose, brought 
along with him a train of witnesses, some military, one 
naval, several in civil life; while itso happens that the wit- 
nesses, military, naval, and civil, which would have been 
of the highest moment to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, are 
The arrest 
was a surprise upon Colonel Frémonut.” 


On the 27th of the same month, the decision of 
the Executive Government on the applications of || 
this letter was given, through Adjutant General 
Jones, thus: 

‘With an earnest desire that the proceedings in the case 


| of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont should be in such a form | 


and so conducted as to secure to hima full and fair trial, |, 
the Government will, so far as its agency can be properly 
interposed, do whatever will tend to such a result. But 
a compliance with your request, in his behalf, vo introduce 
other charges, containing matters not embraced in those 
already prepared, would present embarrassments which 
would be difficult to surmount, and require a course of action | 
which is believed to be unusual and objectionable. 

“In urging the incorporation of additional charges on 
matters stated in the newspaper publications, which, if sus- | 
tained, might properly be made a subject of charge for the 
consideration of the court-martial, itis certainly not to be 
understood that you believe them to be well-founded. The 
Department is not aware that evidence affording a colorable | 
pretext for trying Lieutenant Colonel Frémont on such || 
charges can be produced. It cannot consent to oceupy the | 
position of preferring charges which it has no reason to be- 
lieve can be sustained by proof; nor would it deem it proper, | 
in order, as is suggested, to comply with the forms of pro- | 
ceeding, to direct an officer to act as prosecutor on them. | 
So far, therefore, as relates to the trial, it appears that the | 


encumbering the record with such charges would be useless, || 
| not to say improper. 


If there should be no proof whatever | 
to sustain them, (and it is believed that the prosecution | 


| could produce none,) no proof could be required to rebut | 


| them; indeed, itis quite certain none would be heard by the || 
| court to refute what bad not been sustained; and on this 


| view of the case, the trial would come back to the same 


| state in which it would be without such additional charges. || 


(which is, in fact, the trial of Commodore .Stockton, of the || 


navy, in the person of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, of the 
anmy,) and for that purpose they claim the benefit of all the 
defences which Commodore Stockton could himself demand 
if personally on trial before a naval court-martial. Under 
this sense of duty, and with a full conviction that they can- 


not do justice to Commodore Stockton, (to whom, happily, || 


a decision against him will be legally nugatory, and may be 
contradicted by the decision of a naval court-martial, while, 
unhappily, it will be fatal to Colonel Frémont,) they asi to 
be furnished as early as possible with official copies of all 
orders to Commodore Sloat, (with whom Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frémont first served;) also to Commodore Stockton and 
Commodore Shubrick, and any other naval officers, charging 
them with military or civil powers in California; also with 
copies of all their reports in which Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont or the California battalion are mentioned, or referred 
to; also, copies of all communications from them, or either 
of them, which show the nature and extent of powers which 
they, the said naval commanders, actually exercised in Cali- 
fornia; also, copies of the joint proclamation of Commodore 
Siubrick and General Kearny, in settling the boundaries of 
powerin California between themselves ; also, a copy of Gen- 
eral Kearny’s proclamation at the same time; also, a copy 
of the orders to General Kearny to proceed to California; and 
a copy of the orders, if any, to proceed from California to 
Mexico; and a copy of the orders, if any, which related to 
ene Colonel Frémont’s movements in or from Cali- 
ornia. 

“The undersigned, in further looking over the charges 
and specifications, perceive that there are three sets of 
charges On the same specifications, so as to give the prose- 
culion three chances against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
on the same point. The firstcharge is ‘ Muriny’—the pun- 
ishment for which may be death, and the conviction for 
which is always infamous. The second charge is for ‘ Dis- 
obedience of the lawful commands of his superior officer’—the 
punishment for whiclf may be trivial, and the conviction a 
tiie to honor and preferment. The third charge is for 
* Conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline,’ 
which might involve no higher point than a piece of form, 
of etiquette, or a punctilio. Between the degree of enormity 
of these three charges the difference is immense and im- 
measurable; and although in criminal prosecutions at com- 
mon law a man giay be indicted for murder and manslaugh- 
ter on the same act, yet, in courts-martial, which concern 
the honor as well as the lives of officers, and where pro- 
ceedings should be direct and simple, and go to convic- 
tons on the merits instead of technicalities and punctilios 
every charge should have its separate specifications ; and 
where so high a crime as mutiny is charged, no inferior 
charge should be predicated on the same act. But in this 
case the proceeding goes further than at common law. It 
pee to three different charges, of three degrees of enormity, 
or the same act—the first charge the highest, the last the 
lowest, in thé military code; while an indictment for murder 
and manslaughter never goes down to a conviction for mere 
petty insult. The undersigned have deemed it their duty to 
notice, and at this time, this wnree-fold prosecution on the 
Same set of acts; but they are instructed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont to go into trial upon the whole—to make 
no objection to anything—but to insist to the last upon a full 


ee 


| 


The issue would be confined td charges and specifiations, | 
in supportof which some material evidence had been offered | 


| on the part of the prosecution. What range of defence under | 


them will be the right of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to | 
take, is for the court to determine; but itis not to be doubted 
that it will be ample for all the purposes of setting his con- 
duct, as far as it is called in question, in its true light. 
“In relation to what took place in California hefore the 


| commencement of hostilities between the United States and 


| sions or approval. i| 
“Tn regard to that part of yourcommunication which rep- | 


Mexico, in which Lieutenant Colonel Frémont acted a || 


prominent part, the Department has not been made acquaint | 


| ed with anything done by him which has given dissatisfac- 


tion, and cannot, therefore, be induced to make ita matter of | 
charge. Indeed, his conduct in this respect was presented | 
to Congress at the last session with no equivocal expres- | 


resents that the whole trial is a surprise upon Lieutenant | 
Colonel Frémont; that the witnesses, whose testimony would | 
have been of the highest moment to him, have been left in | 


| California, while the prosecutor brought along with him | 


those for the prosecution; and that,the charges were not | 
made known to him till the 4th instant,—I am directed to 


assure you that it has not been the wish of the Department || 


| to precipitate the trial in this cas@, and it is anxious to re- | 


| move all grounds of complaint on this point. 
| Colonel Frémont addressed a communication to this Depart- 


Lieutenant | 
ment on the 17th day of September, in which he urged a | 
speedy trial, and suggested that he should be prepared to | 
meet the charges against him in thirty days. The time for | 
holding the court was fixed at a more distant day than that 
indicated by bim. 

«“ Nothing, certainly, could be further from the views of the 
Department than to take a course in this matter that should 
even seemingly be open to the imputation of unfairness to 
the accused, or to concur in any procedure that should in 
anywise withhold from him the amplest means of defence. 
It will most readily take such steps as may be deemed ne- 
cessary Or proper to obviate all objections of surprise or un- 
fairness, and afford any facility which may he needful for the 
defence. Should it be made known that Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont wishes to obtain the testimony of persons at a dis- 
tance, an opportunity will be readily given to procure it. | 
For this purpose, the meeting of the court will be deferred, | 
if Lieutenant Colonel Frémont should not object to that | 
course. The Department desires to be informed, at the 
earliest period, of his views on this subject. If the attend- 
ance of officers of the army or navy, now absent on distant | 
service, should be desired by him, it is suggested that their 
names be furnished, in order that arrangements may be 
made for their return. I am directed to state that the docu- 
ments and papers specified in your letter, or such of them as | 
are to be found in the Department, will be furnished as soon 
as they can be prepared.”’ | 


There was but one point in this letter from the | 
Adjutant General for the counsel of Frémont to | 
answer; and that was the offer to grant delay on | 
account of the surprise complained of. To that | 
offer the answer was returned the same day, en- 
tirely declining it, thus: 

“Sin: In reply to your communication of this day, just 
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received, we have to state, on the part of Lieutenant Cot- 
onel Frémont, that he knew all the disadvantages of hia po- 
sition for want of witnesses from California when he agreed 


| to go into trial upon the testimony then in the United States; 


that he has had the thirty days which he asked to collect that 
testimony ; and, although Commodore Stockton has not yet 
arrived, (whose presence is so essgntial,) yet he wishes 
no delay or postponement, and will proceed to trial on the 
day appointed, with the full determination to bring it to the 
most rapid conclusion consistent with a full examination of 


the merits of the case.” 

If the arrest was a surprise upon Frémont, the 
prompt trial and the air which it assumed was cer- 
tainly a still greater surprise upon Kearny. He 
had recourse to all means to stave it off—sent away 
his own witnesses—appliéd to Benton's and Fré- 
mont’s friends for reconciliation—and tried the vir- 
tue of newspaper articles to promote accommoda- 
tion. The delator of the departments, (Grund,) 
writing in the interest of Kearny, was on the alert; 
and wrote right and left to say it was a thing of 
nothing—a punctilio—a mere affair of etiquette 


| only between honorable men—and would be made 
| up but for the obstinacy of Senator Benton, It 


was not made up, and will not be. 

The proof is now complete that ruin by delay, 
or ruin by an ex parte trial, was the plot of Kear- 
ny—that he had prepared his measures for either 
mode of ruin—but evidently preferring delay when 
he saw Frémont invoking the trial. The proof is 
complete. That third step in the plot is proved 
up; but it is not the last step, nor the highest. The 
plot rises, the guilt deepens. But neither the height 
of the one, nor the depth of the other, is yet at- 
tained; we must rise another step. 

We have had three gradations of this crime, each 
rising above the other : first, not telling of the intent 
to arrest; secondly, telling untruths to conceal it; 
thirdly, bringing on his own witnesses without 
notice to Frémont to do the same. We have now 
to mount a grade higher, and show Kearny keep- 
ing away the witnesses of Frémont—a general, 
keeping away the witnesses of his subordinate. 

We go back to Monterey, the scene of that das- 
tardly outrage, and have to recollect the exhibition 
of the topographical party in a public street, for 
the pretended purpose of discharging those who 
wished to be discharged, and bringing home to the 
| United States those who wished to return. This 
_ was a business with which Kearny had no con- 
| cérn. The men were citizens in civil life, and 

under contract for service upon wages. Kearny 
had no authority over them; but he assumed au- 
thority, and exercised it, and now we will see for 
what purpose, and in what way. The book shall 

talk. Listen to it, at page 113—F rémont the cross 
| interrogator—Kearny the witness—the military 
court-room the scene—the subject, that view in 
| Monterey in the street opposite Kearny’s quar- 

ters : ‘ 


“6 —— Did you leave any of the men of the topo- 
| grapfiteal party behind in California? 

| & Answer. Some of the volunteers asked to be discharged 
in California, and I directed Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to 
discharge them accordingly. I will explain. When Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont brought bis command mounted 
near to my quarters, | asked of them if any wished to be 
discharged in Calitornia. Some did wish it, and I gave the 
directions to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont accordingly to 
discharge them. Those who wished to be discharged sep- 
arated themselves from the main party, and moved to ope 
side of the street.” 

Long before the time of this gratuitous interfer- 
ence, it had been perfectly settled between Frémont 
and his men who were to be discharged and who 
toreturn. It required no interference from Kearny 
to effect the discharge of any one. Each did as 
he pleased. Some remained, recommended to do 
so by Frémont for their own good. Others, about 
twenty in number, most of them intending to re- 
turn to California, were perfectly determined not 
to trust Frémont te cross the continent alone with 
Kearny and his Mormons. These devoted men 
refused to be discharged, and never lost sight of 
| their beloved commander in the three thousand 
miles of their wilderness travel, in the rear of 
Kearny’s horses, servants,and Mormons. We 
will now let the book proceed; for additional in- 
terrogatories became necessary—page 114: 

“ Question. Did you leave Mr. Kern, thé artist, and Mr. 
King, an assistant, behind? And are they not yet behind? 
| & Answer. Those gentlemen were lefthehind in Califoria, 
| not by my orders or directions.” 
| A very cautious answer this. Those gentlemen 
| were left behind. Who ieft them? That is not 
| told; itis only apologetically answered,not by my 
orders or directions. He was not asked if he had 
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given orders or directions for leaving these gentle- | “ Question. Do you know whether General Kearny was " 
again informed at Jehnson’s rancho that those gentlemen bad || United States, and in what party? ° 


men behind; he was simply asked if they were left? | 
I: does not require orders and directions to effect 
the leaving of a man bebind; it is sufficient that 
the ship sails, or the party starts, without giving | 
him a chance to come on with the rest. So Rob- | 
inson Crusoe found it, as well as King and Kern. 
The fact that they were left behind, and that by | 
Kearny, and a'ter he had assumed command over 
the party, and that for the averred purpose of | 
bringing home those who wished to return, is now | 
established. That point established, the cross- | 
interrogation touched another, thus: 
“ Question. Did you leave bebind, and refuse Lieutenant | 


. ‘i » : P an 7 . * | > 
Colonel Prémout permission to go to Yerba Buena for them, || cles and treacherous savages would balk their way. 


| This was the last place for Kearn 


the geological and botanical specimens which he had been 
collecting in the two years of his lnst expedition ? | 

“ Aus ver. Lieutenant Colonel Frémont expressed a wish 
to go t» Yerba Buena, which L refused to grant him. | 

“ Question. Did you not stop the topographical pursuits of 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, by ordering him to turn over 
his instruments to another officer, and by assuming com- | 
mand over bis men? i 

“answer. Any one can judge and answer that questionas | 
well as myself. [ required Lieutenant Colonel Frémont to 
turn over his jnsteuments to the senior topographical officer 
in Cahfornia.* | think they were reevived by Lieutenant 
Halleck, of the Engineers, for Lieutenant Warner, of the | 
‘Lopographical Bagimeers, and I al-o required Lieutenant | 
Coljonel Frémout, with bis party, to remain with me, and 
under my orders, on the march trom California to Mis- | 
souri.”’ : 


subject of inquiry, which the principle of unity, in 
a mere business speech, as well as in a dramatic 
composition, requires to be pretermitted for the 
present. The inquiry, at present, is into the fact | 
of the desertion of men on the coast of the Pacific | 
Ocean, and that by their assumed commander. | 
The abandonment of objects of science, at the same 
time, 18 a separate inquiry, to receive its own at- | 
tention at the proper time. The answer to the 
question, as far as it concerns Messrs. Kern and 
King, is sufficiently explicit, that leave was refused 
Colonel Frémont to go for them—about seventy | 
miles—and that without any reason assigned. | 
Leave refused, without a reason, to suffer Frémont | 
to gallop seventy miles, while Kearny was asleep, 
to save two of his devoted companions from the 
cruel fate that awaited them. But let the evidence 
proceed—Loker under examination: 

“ Question. Did you, at Suter’s Fort, in the Sacramento tal- 
Jey, inform General Kearny that Messrs. Kern and King, of | 
the topographical! party, had not come up, and would be left 
behind if the party were compelled to start immediately ? | 
and what was General Kearny’s reply? 

“A member said: That the question appeared to him to | 


These questions and answers open up a new 
| 


| 


- come under the class of questions suspended for explana- 


tion. 

“The jndge advocate said he did not understand the | 
bearing of the question at all. | 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Frémont replied that it referred to I 
the keeping away of witnesses, | 

“ Answer. On the 15th of June [ went over to General | 
Kearny’s camp, near Suter’s Fort, to take a letter from Colo- | 
nel Frémont. [then asked General Kearny when he'would 
move camp. He told me to-morrow morning. I then told 
him it was impossible for us to be ready by that time, and | 
also told him that if we went at that time we would leave | 
two of our party, Mr. King and Mr. Kern. He told me to 
tell Colonel Fremont that he expected bim and his party to | 
camp with him on that night, that is, on the 16th.” 


| 


To understand this testimony, it must be known, || 


that after Frémont was refused leave to go for 
Messrs. Kirz and Kern, intending at the same | 


not yet got up? ys 

** Answer. When I arrived in camp at Johnson’s rancho, 
it was late at night. I know nothing of what transpired 
through the day at the camp, for 1 was not there. 
know, except by hearsay, that General Kearny knew that 
those gentlemen had not got up. 

* Question. Did General Kearny, from Johnson’s rancho, 


This question was a severe one. Johnson’s ran- 
cho was at the base of the Sierra—the Great Basin 
and the Great Desert on the other side. 
overtaken by the deserted men before these obsta- 
cles were encountered, their fate was sealed: the 
could follow no longer alone. Formidable obsta- 


to wait; and 
the question was to know whether, instead of stop- 
ping, he did not accelerate his pace, and make forced 
marches for a succession of days. 
was a startling one, and presented the regular occa- 
sion for **a member’’ to interfere. The record 
accordingly shows that the interference was prompt, 
and the court cleared—thus: 

“A member objecting, on the gronnd of irrelevancy, the 


court was cleared. And the court decided that: The court 
does not perceive in the circumstances, as yet brought in 


evidence, anything going to prove or raise a presumption | 


that General Kearny left these persons (Messrs. King and 
Kern) in California with the design of keeping witnesses 
from this trial. Butas the defence have urged this testi- 
mony on the court, declaring that they expect to prove 
agriust General Kearny the corrupt detention of witnesses 
from the trial, the court will allow them to continue their 


testimony to this point, under the expectation, that by its | 


continuance, the circumstances now in evidence, and appa- 
rently irrelevant, will be connected with the impeachment 
of the witness. 

** The court was then opened. 
mont in court. 
nounced,”’ 


The inclination of the court to stop the question, 
and shield Kearny, was visible in the chagrin 


Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
The decision in closed session was an- 


showed by them in drawing up this decision. But | 
the case was too glaring to admit of rejecting the | 


question, and the testimony proceeds, thus: 


«“ Mr. Loker, a witness; in answer to the last question, 
said: The first three or four days’ traveling, I think, he 
made thirty or thirty-five miles a day, which, in the state that 
our horses’ feet were then in, would have been hard travel 
ing for them. 
early in the morning:ewe started about twelve o’clock in 
the day. Nor did we (Colonel Frémont’s party) overtake 
him until we reached Mountain Lake, three or four days’ 
march from Johnson’s ranctio. Our lowest march on the 


route, generally, from California to the United States, when | 
we made any day’s march at all, was about eighteen miles ; | 
on some days we did not go more than ten or twelve miles, | 
which we hardly called a day’s march; we merely moved | 
camp in these cases: and we have made as high as forty on | 
[ suppose the dis- | 
tance from Johnson’s rancho to Mountain Lake is about | 
I only know it from traveling over it.” , 


good roads; our horses were then shod. 
one hundred miles. 


Thirty or thirty-five miles a day, and that at 
the commencement of a voyage across the conti- 
nent, ascending a mountain of immense elevation, 


whose summits penetrated the region of perpetual | 
snow; such were the rapid marches made, and | 
ent view than to “ distance’’ | 


with no other ap 
Kern and King at the start. A hundred miles in 
three days, ascending such a mountain; attaining 


an elevation of eight thousand feet, for that was the || 
level of the mountain lake towards the crest of the | 


| mountain on its western side, (called by Frémont 


time to give directions about the preservation of | 
his specimens, and their transmission to the United || 


States, he contrived to send them a message, letting | 


them know that he was carried off, but urging | 


them to follow on and overtake him. It was at 
Suter’s Fort, three hundred miles from Monterey, 
and at the base of the Great Sierra Nevada, that, 

not being yet come up, Colonel Frémont sent this | 
message by Adjutant Loker in relation to the de- | 
serted men. The same message was also sent to | 
ask leave to remain at Suter’s Fort that night to 
jerk some beef, and make other preparations of 
urgent necessity for crossing the Great Basin. The 
refusal was peremptory to both requests, with a fur- 





mont and his party to camp with him that night. | 
The testimony proceeds, page 279: 


“ Question. Where did General Kearny encamp the next 
night? and did he thence continue his journey ? 


ther declaration of his will: that he expected Fré- | 
} 


Answer. He encamped on a dry creek, about twenty || 


miles from the American fork, from suter’s, making a march || 


of about twenty miles un that day. That is what I was told. | 
I did not move that day with camp. I did not leave Suter’s | 
until next day. [did not see their camp ground of that | 
night. General Kearny continued his journey next day 

about twenty mies to Jolinson’s rancho. | 


lake Bonpland,) which they reached on the third 
day. A hundred miles in three days in climbing 
such a mountain! Why, it was an absolute flight, 
and notoriously made to escape Kern and King. 
And why €scape them? Because they stood in 
the relation to Frémont to be the most valuable of 
all his witnesses. They were his associate busi- 
ness-men—Kern the artist of the expedition, King 
the commissary—both attached to the person of 
Frémont—men of character arf@ intelligence, ac- 
quainted with his every act, and able to answer 
for him at all the points of his conduct. To escape 
from them was the only object, and it was suc- 
cessful. On hearing that they were left behind, 
the two deserted gentlemen had immediately pur- 
sued in all haste. They reached Suter'’s; Kearny 
was gone. They pursued into the mountains: a 
citizen of the country told them it was impossible 
to overtake the party, then four days ahead, and 
already in the Great Desert. They concluded to 
wait for Commodore Stockton’s party, and did so, 
and there sickness overtook them. But let the 
testimony speak. Page 233, Captain Hensley, 
who was of Stockton’s party, and above a month 


| behind Kearny, thus testifies: 


Ido not | 


If not | 


I was not with General Kearny, as he started | 
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|| in the Sacramento valley. 
make for a succession of days rapid and unusual marches?’ || 


court. 


| Their condition seemed to be hopeless. 
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“ Question. At what time did you leave California for 








— 


Answer. I left the vailey of the Sacramento.on the 19th 
day of Juty, 1847, in Commodore Stockton’s party. 

** Question. Did you see on the road any of the officers be 
longing to the topographical party under Colonel Frémou; > 
If so, who were they? d 

“ Answer. 1 saw Mr. King and Mr. Kern, on Bear river 

They were there Waiting for 
Commodore Stockton’s party to eress the mountains, 

* They followed after Lieutenant Colonel Frémont’s par- 
ty in the rear, and, not overtaking them, waited for Com- 
modore Stockton. 

“ The judge advocate said he did not see the relevancy of 
the testimony, but would record it if not objected to by the 

“ The witness continued his testimony: 

‘¢ 1 went with them to that place. Finding they were top 
late to overtake Lieutenant Co'onel Frémout, Mr. Kern re. 
turned with me to Napa valley, and obtained permission 


| from Captain Gillespie to cross the mountains in Conmo- 


dore Stockton’s party. ‘They traveled with us four days in 
the mountains, and there stopped on aceount of sickness, 
{ have not heard from them since.” 

Sick, in the valley of the Sacramento, at the 
western base of the Great Sierra Nevada. A deso- 
late condition fortwo gentlemen of Atlantic cities— 
Mr. Kern being from Philadelphia—Mr. King from 
Georgetown, in this District. And now it is time 
to abbreviate this sad story. The two gentle- 
men returned to Monterey, but wholly destitute of 


_ the means of getting to the United States. Kearny 


had left no orders for their return—no means pro- 


vided for that return of two members of the topo- ° 


graphical party, whose return to the United States, 
under his auspices, was one of the averred objects 
of the exhibition of the party at eer hey 
were men, forlorn and destitute, deserted by their 
new commander, sick withal, and without the means 
of living in the country, or getting away from it. 
But there 
isa Providence which tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. Among the naval officers who had served 
with Colonel Frémont in the California battalion 
was Dr. Gilchrist, naval surgeon, and native of 
Medford, Massachusetts, five miles from Boston. 
He knew King and, Kern, and was friendly to Col- 
onel Frémont. He knew the two gentlemen; and, 
too well comprehending their condition, made the 
offer of his purse. He said, [ have two thousand 
dollars of pay due me: name what you will have. 
They named $500. It was advanced. Then, be- 
taking themselves to such coasting conveyances as 
presented themselves, they sailed down towards 
the equator, with the view of crossing at Panama— 
were carried far beyond—landed on the coast of 
Chili—were robbed—sick again—and worse off 
thanever. Again,a kind Providence tempered the 
wind. A French gentleman of St. Louis, Missouri, 
a Mr. Robideaux, the same who had been lanced 
in the butchery of San Pasqual, lent them seven 
hundred dollars; and with this help, and after nearly 
a year of wandering and suffering, they arrived at 
Washington city in the month of May, and found 
no appropriation out of which they could receive 

y, and reimburse their generous benefactors— 
both of whom had arrived in the United States; but 


| they found friends to enable them to acquit, as far 


as money could do it, the grateful debts. I takea 
pride in mentioning this conduct of Dr. Gilchrist 
and Mr. Robideaux. It relieves the monotony of 
the iniquitous scenes in the contemplation of which 
we are engaged. 

Three Ames in this one act of leaving these gen- 
tlemen behind. First, against themselves, as men. 
It was criminal inGeneral Kearny to have deserted 
these gentlemen as he did. He had assumed com- 
mand over them; and it was his bounden duty— 
(for the non-compliance with which a court-martial 


would have awaited him in.any monarchy of Eu-_ 


rope)—to have brought these men home, or to have 
provided for their speedy and safe return. Second, 
it was an Offence against the administration of pub- 
lic justice; for what greater offence against public 
justice than that which obstructs justice, and en- 
ables the unjust to triumph? Third, it was.a crime 
against science thus to abandon without care the 
ological and botanical collections of a long and 
istant expedition. In his first expedition into 
California, Colonel Frémont had lost, by the falling 
of a mule into one of the abysses of the Sierra 
Nevada, his botanical specimens of two thousand 
miles’ collection. It was an accident fer which he 
could have no feeling but of sorrow, consoled by 
the hope of tpplecing it. He had replaced this lost 
collection in this his second ex . Inthe 
midst of wars and insurrections, he had relieved the 
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ofscience—and above all, in replacing the thousand 
specimens of his dear lost plants, To see them 
jost again, not by the accident of mountain peril, 
but by the act ofa man, was an occasion for an emo- 
tion of a different kind from that of sorrow. That 
they were not forever lost, was owing to no good 
will of Kearny. They were brought home, above 


qa year after they were left, in the United States | 
ship Erie, and committed by Frémont, many dam- | 


aged by their long voyage, to the skillful and affec- 
tionate hands of Dr. ‘Torrey. 





Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Tenrtn Day. 


Still rising in the scale of iniquity, the next de- 
velopment of Kearny’s conduct transcends the last. 
The last was the case of witnesses left on the coast 
of the Pacific: the next will be the case of wit- 
nesses arbitrarily stopped and detained there, and 
of witnesses relegated into the Pacific Ocean. 


Among those longest acquainted with Colonel 
Frémont’s conduct in California was the then | 


Lieutenant (now Brevet Major) Gillespie, of the 
Marines. It was he who overtook Colonel Fré- 
mont on the shores of the Great Tlamath Lake 
with the letter of introduction, and the message 
from the State Department, which turned him back 
from Oregon, and drew him into the vortex of 
California affairs. Gillespie was ready to set out 


contemporaneously with Kearny, but with a differ- | 


ent party—that of Commodore Stockton; with all 
the preparations for which, and with its command 


on the way, he was charged. To detain him, was | 


to detain the Commodore himself, so essential to 


Frémont’s defence, and also to detain Captain | 
Hensley and other firm friends of Frémont. Stock- | 
ton, Gillespie, and Hensley did not arrive in the | 
United States until the middle of November, when | 
the Frémont trial had already been two weeks in | 
progress; and the cause of that delay, which had» 


wellnigh been fatal to Frémont, is now to be seen. 
The evidence of it begins at page 205 of the Trial, 
and thus appears—Gillespie being the witness un- 
der direct examination : 


“ Question. Do you know of any circumstances which 
induced yuu to believe that you were detained in California 
by the interference of General Kearny? and if so, what 
were those circumstances ? 

“The judge advocate requested that the court might be 
cleared ; and it was cleared accordingly. 

“ After deliberation, the court decided that the court con- 
sider the question irrelevant, and order that it cannot be 
put. 

“The court was then opened. 
mont in court. 
nounced, 

« Lieutenant Colonel Frémont said he would request to 
be heard in regard to the relevancy of the question to-mor- 
row. 

“The judge advocate said it was the previous order of 
the court that a party offering a question could be heard 
before it was ruled out, if he desired.” 


Then came on a struggle which occupied the 
court and parties for three days, (and chiefly cov- 
ers fourteen pages of the printed record,) in revers- 
ing the decision of the court, and getting leave to 
have the question put. At page 218 the decision 
of reversal was obtained, and the answer to the 
question delivered, thus: 


_ ©The judge advocate read to the witness the question 
just admitted by the court, as follows: 

“ Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. Do you know 
of any circumstances which induced you to believe that you 
were detained in Califernia by the interference of General 
Kearny? and if so, what were those circumstances ? 

“Answer. There were circumstances which induced me 
to believe that I was detained in California by the inter- 
ference of General Kearny, in consequence of having been 
informed by Commodore Biddle, after he (Commodore Bid- 
dle) had said to me that he had nothing to do with me, and 
that [ could return to the United States when I pleased, 
that he had received a note from Geneial Kearny-— 

‘ Here a member interposed as to the delivery of hearsay 
evidence. - 

“The judge advocate said he had no objection to the 
witness stating what Commodore Biddle told witness of 
what had been said or written to Commodore Biddle by 
General Kearny. He admitted as evidence to the facts in 
this matter what Commodore Biddle said to witness. 

“The witness continued: Commodore Biddle told me 
that he had received a note from General Kearny, and that 
i must remain in Monterey until further orders; that he 
Wishec to avoid diffieulty between the army and navy. I 
remained in es I think, some four days after this 
time, when I was informed by Commodore Stockton that 
hon athena Biddle r T'ehould 

pave, t iddle uired. th 
give my mono ; req at I should 

; ju voeate said he had admitted what Com- 
modore Biddie said to witness, because Commodore Biddle 
was not here to testify; but he did not admit what Commo- 


Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
The decision in closed session was an- 


Nomination of General Kearny— 


. oe ie 
camp and the field with the pursuits 
duties of the p P | give his testimony to the point, if required.” 


| 


| 
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dore Stockton said, because Commodore Stockton could 


Here is a break at the word “honor,’’ in the 
sense of the-paragraph. There is an evident hiatus; 
but it can be filled, both from my own memory 
and the memories of all who were present, but 
still better from the National Intelligencer report 
of the trial, made by the classic reporter, Mr. 
Stansbury. He thus gives the testimony, and the 
incidents of its delivery: 

© Answer. There were circumstances which induced me 
to believe I was detained in California by the interference 
of General Kearny, in consequence of my having been in- 
formed by Commodore Biddle, (after he had said that he had 
‘ nothing to do with me, and that [ could return to the Uni- 
ted States when I pleased’) that he had received a note from 
General Kearny which induced him 

“ Here a member interfered, objecting to the reception of 
hearsay evidence. 

“+ Judge sidvocate. I admitas évidence what Commodore 





Biddle said in regard to General Kearny. 


“The witness resumed: That he had received a letter 
from General Kearny, and that I must remain in Monterey 
till further orders; that he wanted to avoid any further dif- 
ficulty between the army and navy. I remained in Monte- | 
rey four days after this; when | was informed by Commo- | 
dore Stockton that he had obtained Commodore Bidile’s 
permission for me to leave; but that he (Commodore Bid- 
dle) required that I should give my word of honor not to say 
anything about General Kearny; and that he (Commodore 
Stockton) had become my securi/y for the performance of the 
—_— These are all the material circumstances that I recol- 
ect. 

“ Here the judge advocate stated that, on reficction, he | 
must object to this hearsay testimony. Commodore Stock- 
ton is here; Commodore Biddle is not. 1 will therefore 
admit what Commodore Biddle said, but not what Commo- 
dore Stockton said.” | 


This is correct to the letter; and the testimon 
should have gone upon the record as delivered. 
Court-martial proceedings differ from common-law 
trials in this, that every question offered, legal or 


tions—in order that the reviewing authority, which 
is to confirm or disapprove the proceedings of the 
court, as well as the sentence, may have the | 
** whole proceedings”’ before it, and see and hear | 
everything that the court saw and heard. The 
testimony proceeds, page 219: 


Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. Please to state | 
the cause and all the particulars of your going on board the 
Columbus, and what passed ? 

“ Answer. At about half-past 8 o’clock at night, having 
returned on board of the Congress from shore, | was in- 
formed by Commodore Stockton’s orderly that Lieutenant 
Stanley, of the Columbus, wished to see me on deck. Lieu- 
tenant Stanley informed me that he had been ordered on 
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‘ States when you please.’ This oecurred when I arrived at 


Monterey, when T reported to him, in obedience to his orders, 


| I do not recollect the precise day ; it was in the last week in 


May ; it was during my interview on the ship. This was at 
my first interview with him; not the interview afterwards, 
as referred to in my testimony, when he told me of the note 
he had received from General Kearny.” 

This testimony is dramatic. 
resentation. You see everything, and you hear 
everything. Half-past eight o’clock at night— 
Gillespie just returned from shore—lieutenant of 
Biddle’s ship in search of him—to find him on 
shore, if not in his ship. The prompt resort to 


It is a scenic rep- 


see 


| Mason. The prompt interview and explanations: 


Kearny’s note the cause of this night and oeean 
scene: then the obligation on Gillespie not to speak 


| against Kearny: and Stockton going his security, 
| as the condition on which he would be allowed to 
| come to the United States. 


| Biddle, through the interference of Kearny. 


Circumstances are the life of testimony; they are 
the things which do not lie. ‘The witness (Mr. 
Gillespie) is not asked, as a mere question of fact, 
whether he was detained or not by the orders of 


But 


he is asked whether there are any circumstances 
| within his knowledge which induced him to believe 


| that he had been so detained. 


This question 
brought out the detail of circumstances which must 


,| carry conviction to every mind, not only of the 


| main fact of the detention, but of the conenety . 
a 


|| the same characters (Biddle and Kearny) who 


heen in collusion in writing the letters to extricate 
Mason from the affair of the double-barreled guns 
and buckshot cartridges; of the duel, which was 
known to all California, and all giving the public 


. | duties of Colonel Mason as a reason for adjourni 
illegal, answered or not answered, must go upon || a 


the record; and the same of all answers to all ques- || 


the combat, when he himself, at Los Angeles, h 

given his private concerns as the reason for that 
adjournment. Their three letters, all reciting Fré- 
mont’s men as the informants, bore the internal 
evidence which established the collusion, with the 


|| addition of Mason himself, in the duel case. The 


graphic testimony of Gillespie, all alive with eir- 
cumstances, and each, circumstance talking like a 
book, established the complicity of the same three 
characters in the affair of the detention of witnesses. 
I say witnesses: for, although the question only 


applies in terms to Gillespie, yet in fact it applies 
| to Stockton and Hensley—two essential witnesses 


|| for Frémont, and whose departure from California 


hoard by Commodore Biddle, whe said that, having under- | depended entirely upon the action of Gillespie, who 
stood I was about leaving Monterey the next morning, I || was to make all the preparations for the return of 
should not quit the town until further orders; and that he || Stockton’s party, and to command it; preparations 


(Mr. Stanley) had been ordered to search for me on shore, 
had he not found me on board of the Congress. Considering | 
this order very harsh and oppressive, after having made all | 
my preparations to leave Monterey. for the purpose of ma- 
king preparations for the overland journey, I was induced, 
although the hour was late, to go on board of the Columbus 
to see Commodore Biddle, and, if possible, to obtain a revo- 
cation of this last order. 

* On arriving alongside of the Columbus, it was 9 o’clock, 
p. m.; Colonel Mason pushed off in one of the Columbus’s | 
cutters. I hurried on board, and gave my card to Licuten- 
ant Madison Rush, officer of the deck, who informed me 
that I might possibly see the Commodore, as Colonel Mason 
had just left him—Commodore Biddle having been aroused 
from his bed to see him. In a few minutes I was admitted. | 
The substance of the conversation between myself and 
Commodore Biddle in this interview, which relates to this 
question, I have given in my first answer to the question. 

& Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. Please state 
when, and how long it was after your interview with Com- 
modore Biddle, that you set out for Washington city ; and 
when you arrived here; and if you set out after the de- 
parture of General Kearny and Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont? | 

‘‘ Answer. It was some four days after this conversation 
that I was permitted to leave Monterey. The conversation | 
took place on Saturday night; General Kearny left on | 
Monday morning. [ think it was on the 3ist May that the | 
conversation took place, and that General Kearny left on the | 
2d of June. 

*‘ The judge advocate, supposing the witness did not ap- | 





probend the exact import of the question, read it over to || 
iim. 


« Witness answered: It was a month after General Kearny | 
left that I set out for Washington city; that I leftthe Sacra- | 


mento valley for Washington city; I arrived here on the || 


16th November last. 
“ Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. What occa- 
sioned the delay of a month in your departure from Cali- | 





fornia? { 
« Answer. Collecting animals and the outfits necessary for | 


such a journey. 
* Question by Lieutenant Oolonel Frémont. Were you on | 


y rE service in California? And, on learning that fact 


Commodore Biddle take, or decline to take, control over 


¢ Ansirer. I was on special service in California; and, on 
learning that fact, Commodore Biddle said to me, ‘I have 


you? 


'| which required the purchase of above a hundred 


horses and mules, and provisions for a numerous 
party in a journey of near three thousand miles; 
and acommand which was that of war service— 
the continent, from the Pacific to the Mississippi, 
on the line they had to travel, being beset with 
dangers from hostile and treacherous savages. 
The detention of Gillespie was that of Stockton 
and all his party. Circumstances and the oath of 
Gillespie (and the examination of Kearny hereafter) 
make that detention the act of Biddle, Kearny, and 
Mason. That testimony is enough, but it is not 


i}all. New and higher testimony remains to be 


used; and that higher testimony is no less than the 
act of the confederates, with their own writing and 
their own signatures to confront them. The next 
question of Frémont to Gillespie sprung this little 
mine of testimony, coming so opportunely io the 
confirmation of Gillespie’s evidence. That ques- 
tion was this: 

“Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. Have you any 
written orders in relation to the matters on which you have 
testified on this day, or on the last day of your examination, 
and, if so, can you produce them to this court? 

“Answer. I received this order by the hands of Captain 
Turner, at the city of the Angels, on the 11th March, 1847. 

«‘ Order read by the judge advocate, as follows: 

 Heanquarrers litH Mivrrary DerarrmMent, 

[Orvers No. 2.) Monterey, March 1, 1847. 

“If. Lieutenant Gillespie, of the Marines, now serving 
with the battalion of California volunteers, is relieved from 
that duty. He will repair to Washington city, and report 
himself to the commanding officer of his corps. 

** By order of Brigadier General 8. W. Kearny: 

. “HH. 8. TURNER, 
Oaptain and A. A. A. General,” , 


This order was dated the lst of March, sent 
to Gillespie, with all solemnity, by the hands of 
the acting assistant adjutant general, on the Lith 
March, and is of most extraordinary.import. It 


‘pothing to do with you; you can return to the United '' was one of the first acts of Kearny on assuming 
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first acts, was falsely dated. 
tion on his first appearance in the trial, had estab- 
lished that fact—established the fact that his joint 
circular with Shubrick, dividing authority with 
him, and his proclamation assuming his part of 
the authority, were written on the 4th of March, 
given to the printer on the 5th, printed on the 6th, 
and after that promulgated. Hi 

cammenced on the day of the promulgation, at the 
place of promulgation; and afterwards, from point 
to point in the Territory, as the promulgation ad- 
vanced, or had time to advance. The order to 
Gillespie, like all the other important acts of that 
period, was falsely dated; a ching not to be tol- 


erated in official acts, and especially acts changing || n u 
|| the Puebla de los Angeles, repair to San Pedro, and report 


laws and officers, and denouncing penalties, even 
unto death, for treason. But the character of the 
order is the point which now occupies us. It is an 
abrupt command to Gillespie to quit the command 
of the California battalion, which he then held, and 
also to depart from California immediately, and 
goto the navy-yard at Washington city, to report 
to his commander—General Henderson, of the 
Marines. So far as this order was a mere release 
from service with the battalion, it was legal; all 
the rest was illegal. Being on special duty, Gil- 
lespie was liable to be commanded by nobody. 
The President had sent him to California on special 
duty; no officer could order him out of the coun- 
try, or give him any order at all, 


had aided to conquer California before Kearny 
left New Mexico; he it was who had gone out 


Illegal as the | 
order was, it was also harsh and cruel.” Gillespie 


| 


| 
1} 
i 

1} 


| 


is authority only | 


with his company and the superb brass 4-pounder, | 
to meet Kearny, aid him in the fight with Don | 


Andres Pico, and without whose aid at San Pas- 
_ he would never have seen San Diego or Los 
ngeles, except as a prisoner. Jt was an un- 


grateful return for such services to order Gillespie | 


out of the country, as his first act on getting power. 
The intent of this order (for it had a purpose) will 
be shown in due time; at present the object is to 
show that Kearny had himself, in the month of 


March, actually ordered this officer to quit the | 
country and repair to Washington city, whom he || 
was now, in the month of May, interfering to | 
prevent from leaving the country—prevent from | 


going to Washington! The object of this in- 
terference is known; it was to prevent Gillespie 
from aiding Frémont. The object of the order 


will be shown; and, though contradictory to the | 


interference in terms, will be found to be consist- 
ent in design. 

Gillespie continued his testimony, producing 
another of the papers, which went to establish the 
fact of his detention under circumstances which 
authorized the belief he had expressed. Page 22]: 


: . *, 
*Talso received this order from Commodore Biddle, by 


the 10th April, Colonel Mason having just arrived from 
Monterey. Read, as follows: 


Monterey, March 31, 1847. 
asin: By direction of the Secretary of the Navy, [ have 
assumed the command of the squadron in the Pacific. 
** Any appointment that you may hold for the performance 
of any duty on shore is hereby annulled, and you will, with- 


“U.S. Sue Cotumsus, 


out delay, repair to this place, and report yourself on board || ° . . 
+ A ans ne rey Sa PS 00 | repeat, it was after Biddle, in the month of April, 


this ship. 
* Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
“JAMES BIDDLE. 
“Lieutenant A. H. Gittespie, Marine Corps.’’ 


This order is significant, both for its import and 
its channel of conveyance. The channel is Kear- 
ny’s! It was sent down by Mason at the time 
that he left Monterey for Los Angeles on the 
double-barreled gun and buckshot-cartridge expe- 
dition, and it was delivered by Cooke, the select 
instrument of Kearny, at that time in Los Angeles. 
The order of Biddle came, therefore, through the 
channel of Kearny, and, by making two colonels 
the bearers of it, it is evident that a great import- 
ance was attached to its delivery, and to the proof 
of its delivery. The import of the order was two- 
fold: one to annul any appointment Gillespie might 
have on shore, the other to repair forthwith to 
Monterey and report himself to Biddle in his ship. 
The object of the second part of this order is 
visible enough. It was to detain Gillespie at that 
place. The annulment of any appointment he 


might hold on shore will find its object in a dif- 
ferent class ef operations, and will be unfolded in 
a future part of my speech. It was in obeying 











the governorship of California; and, like all these | this order, and making known to Biddle that he | 
| 


| terms of it are most remarkable. 
_order, with an itinerary for its execution. At 








ae 


His cross-interroga- || was on special duty, that Gillespie received the 


answer from him which has been already given: 


| Thave nothing to do with you; you can return to | 


9 


the United States when you please.’” It will be seen | 


how far Biddle kept his own word in this. | 


Major Gillespie continued his testimony, and | 


| the exhibition of the little slips of paper, all auto- 


graphs, which sustained it, thus: 


* Lalso received this order from Commodore Biddle, by 
the hands of Lieutenant Sherman, acting aid to General 
Kearny, at the City of the Angels, about the 17th of May, I 
think; General Kearny having just arrived from Monterey : 

* Read, as follows : 

“U. 8. Suirp Co_tumsus, 
Monterey, May 4, 1847. ; 
* Sir: Upon the receipt hereof, you will forthwith leave 


yourself to Lieutenant Commanding Bailey, for a passage | 
to this place in the Lexington. On your arrival here, report 
to me on board this ship. 
** Respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
“JAMES BIDDLE, 
Commanding Pacific Squadron. 
* Lieutenant A. H. Gitiespie, | 


United Stutes Murine Corps.” 


This order, like the others, is notable, both for 
the channel of its communication and for its im- 
port. The channel is Kearny himself! He brings 
the order from Biddle, at Monterey, to Gillespie, | 
at Los Angeles; and then sends it to Gillespie b 
his own aid-de-camp! doubtless to make sure both 
The 
It is a forthwith 


of its delivery and of the proof of the fact. 


| sight of .the order, he is to leave Los Angeles. | 
Thence he is to proceed to San Pedro, being the | 


nearest seaport. Arriving there, he is to find a 
particular officer, Lieutenant Bailey; and, having 
found him, he is to report to him for a special pur- 
pose; videlicet, that the said lieutenant may ship 
him to Monterey in a vessel named. Arrived at 
Monterey, Gillespie is to report in person to Com- | 
modore Biddle at a named place; videlicet, on board 
the United States ship Columbus. I do not re- 
mark upon the style of this letter; that is not the | 


| present point. The point is, the unity and perti- | 


nacity—the complicity and the perseverance—of | 
the hunt of Biddle and Kearny after Gillespie; and | 
the inexorable precision with which he was bound | 


| down to produce himself to Biddle on board his | 


| by land from Monterey, on the 17th of a and, 
a 


ship in the Bay of Monterey. This iron order 
was received at Los Angeles, four hundred miles 


d re- 


in a few days afterwards, Major Gillespie 
ported himself, as ordered, in person to the Com- | 
modore, on board the United States ship Colum- | 
bus. It was after this report in person that the | 
night scene took place, so vividly described by | 
Gillespie, and in which Biddle told him, as a 
reason for forbidding him to leave the town until 


|| further orders, that he had received a note from 
the hands of Colonel Cooke, at the City of the Angels, about || 


General Kearny, and that he (Gillespie) must re- 


| main in Monterey until further orders—that he 


| wanted to avoid any further difficulty between 





the — and navy; and from which order to 
remain he did not release him until Gillespie 
agreed to bind himself upon his honor, and got 
Commodore Stockton to stand his bail, that he 
would not say anything about General Kearny. 


had disclaimed all authority over Gillespie, be- 
cause he was under special orders from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and long after Kearny 
had given him orders to quit the California bat- 


| talion, repair to Washington city, and report to 
| the commander of the marine corps: it was after 


all this that these two officers acted together as 
they did, Mason in the scheme, in ordering up 


| Gillespie to Monterey, (in the terms of an order | 
| only given to scamps called up for criminal inves- | 


tigation,) and forbidding him to leave Monterey | 
for the United States, except on the terms and con- 
ditions which have been proved. 

This testimony of Major Gillespie was too killing | 
to be allowed to stand without an attempt to seal 
its force. It was killing, unless killed. The judge 





amination; the questions all very proper in them- 
selves, and such as certainly might, and probably 
did, originate with the judge advocate himself. 
This cross-examination only made things worse. 
Here is a specimen, page 222: 
Cross-eramination of Major Gillespie by Judge Advocate. 
“ Question. After your first interview with Commodore 


advocate, therefore, tried his hand at a cross-ex- 
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| 








Biddle, when you came to Monterey in conse . 
Commodore Biddie’s orders to you, which you en . 
the City of the Angels, and when he, hearing from you that 


| you were in California on special duty, ther. upon declined 


taking any contro} of yoo, all of which you have stated, did 
er then remain at Monterey till your second interview With 
im? 
“ Answer. Yes; I was on board the Congress wi 
modore Stockton. . uh Com. 
* Question. Where were you then going, when you re- 
ceived orders from Commodore Biddle to remain at Mon. 


| terey? 


“ Answer. I was going to the Sacramento valley to make 


| preparations for our departure for the overland journey, 


Question. Did Commodore Biddle inform you, or do you 
know, what was the object of his order to you to remain at 
Monterey till further orders 7 

* Answer. Commodore Biddle did not inform me what his 
object was ; but, telling me that he had received a note from 
General Kearny, the inference was that such was Genera} 
Kearny’s wish that I should be detained. : 

* Question. Do you know whether it was intended to kee 
you from going to the Sacramento valley, or to prevent you 
from coming home? 

‘ Answer. It certainly was intended to prevent me from 
going to the Sacramento valley at that time; and it was 
generally understood that the object was to prevent me from 
going in advance of General Kearny to the Sacramento val. 
ley; which detention would delay my early arrival in the 
United States. 

“ Question. Do you know whether General Kearny or 
Commodore Biddle had any knowledge of yoar wish and in- 
tention to come home when you received Commodore Bid- 
die’s order to remain at Monterey ? 

“ Answer. I cannot say positively as to General Kearny’s 


‘knowing, although I am under the impression that { con- 


versed with him on the subject when I called to pay my 
respects to him at the Angeles. Commodore Biddle dig 
know, as he had been spoken to on the subject by Commo- 
dore Stockton, and that | was to make all prepdration for 


| the journey home. 





j 
{ 
| 


‘¢ Question. Do you. know whether General Kearny had 
any special object in view in wishing to prevent you from 
going to the Sacramento valley? 

“< Answer. I cannot say positively; it is merely supposi- 
tion. 

Question. Do you know or believe that the intention of 
General Kearny was to prevent your going at that time to 
the Sacramento valley, and not to prevent your coming 
home? 

“Answer. I do believe that the intention was to prevent 
my going to the Sacramento valley ; and, this wish taken in 
conneetion with the difficulties in California, f have always 
supposed he desired to delay my preparations for the United 
States. 

*¢ Question. Was there any way of your returning to the 
United States at that time, except in the party of General 
Kearny? 

“ Answer. I never contemplated returning with General 
Kearny, bat with Commodore Stockton. 

* Question. Could General Kearny, knowing that you did 
not meap to return with him, have known of your intentions 
to return at all at that time ? 

“¢ Answer. I suppose he did; it was a public thing that 
Commodore Stockton was coming; and it was public that 
night at Monterey, by my conversation with the officers, 
that I was coming home, and that I was to leave for the 
Saeramento next morning, the first of June. 

* Question. Was the Sacramento valley the place where 
you made preparations for your return to the United States, 
and were you to make preparations also for Commodore 
Stockton in that valley; and did the delay of these prepara- 
tions delay the departure of Commodore Stockton; and 
what was the extent of those preparations in horses, mules, 
&e.? 

“ Answer. At the time I received the order to remain in 
Monterey, it was my intention to make preparations for the 
overland journey of Commodore Stockton’s party, which I 
commanded at Suter’s Fort, in the Sacramento valley ; most 
certainly the delay of these preparations did delay the de- 
parture of Conimodore Stocktor. The extent of the prepa- 
rations consisted in eolleeting animals—upwards of one 
hundred mules and horses, making pack-saddles, and pro- 
curing everything necessary for the overland journey.” 


This cross-examination made the case worse for 
Kearny and Biddle. kt was out of the frying-pan 
into the fire; and the fire burnt too hot for Kearny 
to lie still upon it. He could not lie still; and the 
next day, (page 224,) when the court opened, the 
judge advocate read a paper, the character of which 
may be comprehended from the proceedings to 
which it gave rise. Thus, (Frémont addressing 
the court:) 

« Mr. Prestpent: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, by the 
advice of bis counsel, submits that the judge advocate is act- 
ing irregularly, in reading to the court at this time anything 
in the way of reply to Major Gillespie’s testimony, and that 
he should reserve such statements until he is ready to prove 
them, and until the proper time has arrived for him to rein- 
troduce General Kearny.” 


And then this, (the judge advocate addressing 
the court:) ° 


“The judge advocate then said: He had not replied to 
Captain Gillespie's testimony, or made any reflections upon 
it. His object was, to explain why he was about to make 
an inquiry in relation to Captain Gillespie’s house at the 
City of the Angels, which, if unexplained, and its em 
on this particular matter before the court not understno 
might appear to be wholly irrelevant, and an improper in- 

uiry into the private affairs of an officer. He submits to 

e court whether his proceeding in this matter is irregu- 
lar.”’ 
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Then Frémont again: 
«Mc. President: The paper read by the judge advocate is 
dently founded upon a conversation last night with Geu- 
er Kearny; and, under the advice of his counsel, Lieuten- 
7 culonel Frémoht denies the right of the judge advocate 
a me into court with such statements to interrupt the 
» ia of the testimony, and to weaken or break the force 
fue testimony which ts in the course of delivery. Lieu- 
. nt Colonel Fremont is advised by his counsel to say, that 
= will be a stage in the further progress of this case when 
ee sadier General Kearny can be regularly reintroduced as 
3 withers; and until that time arrives, and until he is so re- 
introduced, and the right of cross-examination of him in open 


court again acquired, Lieutenant Colonel Frémont is ad- 
yised by his counsel that what General Kearny may tell the 


judge advocate in the recess of this courtis not to be repeated 
here.” 

Then the court was cleared, the doors closed, 
and the tribunal sat in judgment. When opened, 
the result was read—page 226: 

«Afier mature deliberation, the court decided that the | 

rs be entered on record, and the examination of the 
witess be continued, as proposed by the judge advocate.” 

The judge advocate then opened the cross-inter- 
rogation upon the matter gy furnished by 
Kearny, and having the effect of letting Kearny 
tell his own story. It was a story about a house 
in Los Angeles—one of those kind of stories |. 
which, in the vernacular of some parts of the | 
south and west, is called a “*rigmarole;’’ which, 
being interpreted, signifies a story told in a circle, | 
ora circular story—a kind of story which, though | 
it may have a name, has no local habitation, either | 
inside or outside of the circle. No good seemed 
to come of this interrogation. The case going 
thus, the court tried its hand at a question, in this | 
wise, and received the answer which will be read: | 

“Captain Gillespie, a witness—Examination by the court. | 

“Question by the Court. Could you have left California for || 
the United States sooner than you did, if General Kearny |, 
had not interfered, as you suppose? 

“Answer. Yes, | could.” | 

This answer stumped the court. The judge ad- | 
yocate was only mystified; the court was stumped. || 





} 
{ 


It became evident that nothing was to be made |, 
out of Gillespie, cross-examine him who would. || 
The case was deferred, therefore, for Kearny’s || 
own swearing, which came on soon after, at his || 
reintroduction, in the month of January. I follow | 
him there. At page 307, he swears thus, upon 
this point of detaining Gillespie: 


* General Kearny, a witness. | 
“ Question by Judge Advocate. State all facts within your || 
knowledge concerning the order of Commodore Biddle to |, 
Captain Gillespie, in the latter part of the month of May, 
1n47, ordering him to be detained at Monterey. ' 
«“ Answer. I left Los Angeles on the 13th of May, 1847; | 
Lieutenant Gillespie left there on the same day. I reached || 
Monterey on the 27th of the same month; Lieutenant Gil- 
lespie, I think, reached there on the evening previous. 
Betore leaving Los Angeles, I understood that Lieutenant 
Gillespie had rented the room, or the house, which he then 
occupied, for the ensuing six months. I left Monterey for 
the United States on the 3)st of May. 
vious, Colonel Mason, upon whoin was to devolve the man- 
agement of the military and etvil affairs in California, or, in 
other words, Who Was to relieve me in my authority, came 
to me, and told me that he had understood that Lieutenant 
Gillespie was making arrangements, or about to leave Mon- 
terey tor San Francisco, or the Sacramento, or one or both— 
which, [do not remember—and that he feared Lieutenant 
Gillespie’s appearance in that district of country might serve 
to produce an excitement among the people. TI told Colonel 
Mason of what [ had understood at Los Angeles of Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie’s renting a house there; and if he appre- 
hended any difticulty from Lieutenant Gillespie’s moving 
through the country to the Sacramento, or San Francisco, | 
forget which, | advised him to go te Commodore Biddle and 
to make a statement of it. 1 wrote to Commodore Biddle 
an unofficial communication, (I have no copy and I took no 
copy of it;) but the purport of it was, as I remember, that, 
inaswuch as California was then quiet, I thought the quiet 
could be best preserved by preventing Lieutenant Gillespie 
from going about the couutry.”’ 


_ This cock-brained story—this farrago of crudi- 
ties and incongruities—was exposed to ridicule by 
a few sharp-pointed questions put to Kearny by 
Frémont. Page 311 makes exhibition of these 
questions and their answers, until the court inter- 
fered to rescue the witness: 


“ Brigadier General S. W. Kearny, a witness, on re-cross-ex- 
amination by the See. 

** Question by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. In pone testi- 
mony of yesterday you say that Colonel Mason told you that 
he understood Captain Gillespie was about to leave Mon- 
terey for San Franciseo, or the Sacramento, or both, (you 
not rememberin 
Appearanee ‘in district of country’ might serve to pro- 
duce an excitement among the people ; now, which district 
of country do you mean by the use of the definite demon- 
strative pronoun ¢ that ?? 

“ Answer. I meant the district of country to which Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie was going? 

= - Did the fear of the excitement extend to both 
districts ? 


| 
| 





Nomination o 





The evening pre- | 





fromm Colonel Mason. His fears were, as I understood him, 
that the excitement might be produced in the distaict of 


} “vinswer. It was information which I myself received 
it 
i} 


| country to which Lieutenant Gilles pie was going. 


* Question. What people do you mean thus expected to 


« Answer. It was Colonel Mason’s meaning, not mine. 

“ Question. Did you act upon Colcnel Mason’s meaning, 
without knowing what it was, and thereupon use your in- 
fluence with Commodore Biddle to detain Captain Gillespie ? 

“inser. As I stated in my 4estimony yesterday, the 
information I received of Lieutenant Gille=pie’s intended 
movements, or expected movements, was entirely from Col- 
onel Mason; U had no infornftion of his intended or expect- 
ed movements from any other source. I was of the opinion 


| that the quiet of the-country would be best preserved by 
Lieutenant Gillespie’s not going into the upper district of 


country, and I so wrote to Commodore Biddle. 
** Question. What was the nature of the excitement ex- 
pected ? 


“ Answer. T presume that Colonel Mason, upon whom 


| be excited by the appearance of Captain Gillespie among | 
| them? 


was to devolve the governorship of the country the day sub- | 


sequent to his conversation with me, apprehended that 
there might be produced some objection to his authority in 
the country. 

* Question. What people, Americans or Californians, do 
you mean us to understand as being thus excited? 

 Ansirer. 1 presume both. 

* Question. Did you expect Captain Gillespie to excite 
an in-urrection against your successor, Colonel Mason? 

“ Answer. I did not. 


Question. Were you at that time on terms of social in- | 


tercourse with Major Gillespie, and do you know whether 
Colonel Mason was so also? 

“ Answer. There was at no time any difference between 
Lieutenant Gillespie and myself. Whenever we met we ex- 
changed salutations as between gentlemen ; there was noth- 
ing further between us. I know not of the intercourse be- 
tween Lieutenant Gillespie and Colonel Mason. 

*© Question. You said, in your testimony yesterday, that 
you thought the quiet (of the country) would be best pre- 
served by preventing Lieutenant Gillespie from going about 
the country. Now, what did you mean by these words, 
“ preventing him from going about the country ?”’ 


Answer. I meant that the quiet of the upper district of | 


the country would be best preserved, in my opinion, by 
Lieutenant Gillespie not going there. 

* Question. What law prevailed at that time, martial or 
civil, in California? 

‘ Answer. The civil law, as far as the military authori- 


| ties would admit of. 


* Question. What character had Major Gillespie as an 
orderly or as a seditious citizen ? 

* On motion of a member, the court was ordered to: be 
cleared.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


The interrogation was stopped—the witness | 


rescued—and the most preposterous reasons for 
an illegal act ever heard of in a court, hushed up 


and suppressed. A map of the country is wanted | 


to comprehend the incoherency of this swearing. 
San Francisco and Sacramento near four hundred 
miles apart—all American settlers at one—very 
few of any kind at the other—the Spanish settle- 
ments in the south, seven hundred miles from Sac- 
ramento—five hundred from San Francisco—four 


one, or both, or all—don’t remember which—and 


had been twice lanced at San Pasqual, and once 
shot at Rio San Gabriel, in puging down insur- 
rections! Beauty of it was, that all this Kearny 
swearing about insurrections, was crossing swords 
with Biddle upon the same point. The point was, 
the cause for detaining Gillespie. 
Biddle, it was the difficulties between the army 
and the navy: that is to say, between Kearny on 
one hand, and Stockton and Frémont on the other. 
According to Kearny, the cause of the detainer 
was, not atall his own difficulties, but Mason’s! 


not at all dissensions of the army and navy, but | 


fear of popular revolt against Governor Mason! 
Thus, they cross swords; or, at least, they cross 
their tongues: and one, or the other, must speak 
with what the Indians call a forked tongue. But, 
‘to do justice, and give the devil his due in this con- 
flict of tongues, Biddle evidently had the advan- 
tage—had verisimilitude on his ane Ne 
came nearest the truth. Kearny, during the whole 


examination, both direct and cross, on this point | 
of Gillespie’s detainment, seemed to be in that | 


state of mental dubiosity which, in that same ver- 
nacular of the south and west, is called a quandary 
—from the French, qu’en dirai-je? which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies, what shall I say of u? In this 
lamentable state, that ‘* member’’ of the court 


been told. Now,I think, that member of the court 
ought to have a brevet.* 
uch reasons as these, 

| Gillespie—for preventing him going at large—were 
| worse than none. It was so felt by everybody. 


whieh,) and he feared his (Gillespie’s) been to his rescue; and he was extricated as has 


* Prophetic. He has got it. Collateral Graham. 





According to | 


hundred from Monterey—and Gillespie going to | 
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Besides making the testimony worse, it made the 
case worse, by bringing out Mason asa full con- 
federate in the business of detention with Biddle 
and Kearny. That Mason who, if he had had the 
faintest glimmering perception—a mere crepuscu- 
lar perception of the sense of honor—would never 
have mixed himself with Frémont’s concerns, as 
he then did. But thatis a trifle compared to what 
is to come. But let us not anticipate events, The 
subject then rested until Kearny came forward, 
after the trial was over, and all the testimony 
closed, with his own autograph questions, stu- 
diously prepared by himself, studiously answered 
by himself on prepared answers; and whieh the 
court falsely and fraudulently assumed for their 
own, for the purpose of cheating both the law and 
their own decision; and thus enable Kearny to 
whitewash himself, and give them an excuse for 
giving him a certificate of character. One of these 
questions related to the detention of Gillespie, and 
was so framed as to admit of general negative 
answers at all points. The court put it: the wit- 
ness answered it. It no only * took the rag off 
the bush,”’ but took the bush itself off the ground. 
Frémont ard his counsel scorned to mix in sucha 
criminal farce. They would not countenance such 
a mockery of law, justice, and shame, by even 
asking a question. They sat silent, indignant, 
scornful observers of the acandalous scene; and 
from that time forth the court and the witness had 
the testimony their own way. Soon—like the 
handle of a fug—it was all on one side. And being 
the last swear in the trial—like the last tag in the 
children’s play—it was poison, and killed all it 
touched—and won the game; provided (and this 
is the time of provisoes) the child added, at the time 
of giving the last tag, this poetical distich: 
“ Tig, tag, toison ; 
Laat tag is poison.”? 

Then the game was won: and so of Kearny, and 
the court, with the last swear. 

The proof that Gillespie was detained, and that 
by the joint contrivance of Kearnyy Biddle, and 
Mason, is now complete. That detention was also 
the detention of Commodore Stockton, Captain 
Hensley, and other witnesses of Frémont. They 


| were detained above a month at the start, and only 


arrived when the trial of Frémont had been two 
weeks in progress. It has been seen that this de- 


tention was only terminated upon a eondition— 


new, it is to be hoped, in the American naval ser- 


| vice—namely, to say nothing about Kearny, and 


upon a species of bail certainly new in American 
jurisprudence, that of giving Commodore Stockton 
security for keeping his word of honof. This is 


| proved, and it is the rise of a step in the enormity 


his appearance to excite an insurrection! he who || 


of the plot against Frémont. But lam not done 
with this business of keeping away witnesses. 


| There is another chapter on that head still behind, 


and, still climacteric, it rises above the other! The 
case of Gillespie, Stockton, and Hensley was that 
of witnesses detained in the town of Monterey: the 
case to be unfolded is that of witnesses relegated 
into the Pacific Ocean, and confined on board of 
ships. The case was this: when military opera- 


|| tions commenced on land in California under Fré- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
iven forthe detention of 


| 
| 


| 


) 


i 
| 


| 
| 
' 


mont, the young officers of the marines and of the 


_ navy, with the high spirit which belongs to them, 


sought employment in this new field. Their su- 
perior officers gave them leave to serve on shore; 
and, besides those who went under the immediate 
command of Stockton, many jotest Frémont, and 
made with him that skillful, daring, bloodiess- 
march, which, in its conception, execulion, and con- 
sequences, stands alone in the Mexican war. Many 
serv d through it, and some still continued in the 
battalion after Frémont became Governor, and Gil- 
lespie its Major. Louis McLane, jr., John K. 
Wilson, of Maryland, Surgeon Gilchrist, of Mas- 
sachusetis, were of this number. Maddox, of the 
marines, had coéperated at the time of the Bear 
flag. All of these stood in a relation to be service- 
able to Frémont on his trial, from their intimate 
knowledge of all his conduct—Wilson especially, 
named by Cooke as the one on whom he expended 
so much eloquence, and to move whom he touched 
so many moving topics, and wio was in the im- 
mediate command of those cannon at San Gabriel, 
the non-delivery of which was one of the mutiny 
specifications before the court-martial, and the de- 
livery of which would have been the immediate 
massacre of Cooke and his Mormons, with the 
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all the bordering Indians from Sonora to Oregon. 
All these naval and marine officers who had thus 
served with Frémont, stood in the relation to be 


probable advantageous witnesses to him on any | 


trial for his conduct in California; and Wilson 
abuve all. 
happened to have particular knowledge of the ex- 
hibition scene at Monterey, and something to tell 
on that head which has never yet been told. The 


March, contemporaneously with Kearny’s order 
to Gillespie, relieving him from the command of the 


Besides the mutiny specification, he | 


California battalion, and ordering him to Wash- | 


logton, there was also an order from Biddle to Gil- 
lespie, brought through the Kearny channel of 
Mason and Cooke, “ annulling any appointment for 
any duty on shore,’’ and ordering him to report on 
board his ship. At the same time there were sim- 
ilar orders to others of the naval officers serving on 
shore, and, as fast as they arrived, they were sent 
off to cruise in the Pacific Ocean. Among these 
was Midshipman Wilson, who, besides being ne- 
cessary as & witness to Frémont, happened to have 
the right to.come home—superior orders to come 
home—and a necessity of his own for coming 
home. With this introductory statement, to give 
the better intelligibility to the evidence, the evi- 
dence uself must now begin to speak. I begin 
with the argument read before the court-martial in 
relation to the detention of Midshipman Wilson 
and others, by sending them on board” their ships 
to cruise on the Pacific Ocean, and read the parts 
which apply to the case of these relegated officers. 
Pages 214 and 215 of the Trial: 


* Supposing it to be an offence, in any case, and going to 
the inpeachment Of motives aad credit in any prosecutor 
iW any court, to endeavor to keep away witnesses, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémout is instructed by his counsel to say 
that the ca-e now presented, if true, is the strongest which 
can be imagined. Itis the case of a general prosecuting his 
subordiuate for alleged crimes on the coast of the Pacific 
OQevan, the subordinate brought home for trial without a 
knowledge of a charge against him, and the prosecutor 
bringuug his OWi Witnesses in his train. ‘This would seem 
to make the case strong enough, but other features rise up 
to aggravate it. [tis in evidence from Major Cooke that 
Jeneral K-arny calculated that there would be no trial at 
present, or for a long time, or a brief trial upon documentary 
testimony alone ; thet, for want of evidence from California, 
Lieatenint Colonel Fré:nout would prohably ask and obtain 
a long postponement of his tral, or would go into trial upon 
the written testimony athand. Thus, for want of that tes- 
timony which he had no chance to bring, and to keep away 
which itis now proposed to submitevidence against General 
Kearny, it was caiculated that the charges would hanz a 
loug time over him, during which it might happen that not 
only newspaper articles, but books such as this (showing 
the secoud volume of Fayette Robinson’s account of the war) 
might be published to enlighten the public apon bis guilt and 
infuny; or, going to trial at once, to avoid that consequence, 
he would be subjected to summary conviction on the papers 
produeccd against him.” 

* Lieuteprnt Colonel Prémont further says to the court, 
that, if the te<timony of M jor Gillespie is admitted to prove 
an interierence from General Kearny through Commodore 
Biddte to keep him (Major Gillespie) away, he will then, 
and in the wake of that glaring case, attempt to show two 
others, that of Acting Lieutenant Louis McLane, of the 
United States navy, a major in the California battalion, and 
one of the commissioners in negotiating the capitulation of 
Coucnga; and Midshipman Wilson, a captain in the same 
battalion; beth of them standing in relations to be inaterial 
witnesses to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. Both of these 
officers had the promise of Commodore Stockton to return; 
both of whom were entited to that justice from their long ab- 
sence and hard sevice; and both of whom were detained 
and sent to sea by Commodore Biddle; while Lieutenant 
Radford, the bother-in-law of General Kearny, without equal 
claims to ask a return, was indulged with that favor. Ifthe 
testimony of Major Gillespie is admitted, Lieutenant Colonel 
Fiémont will afterwards, with the leave of the court, en- 
deavor to show circumstances which may —— a probable 
presumption that Messrs. McLane and Wilson were also 
detained for the same purpose that Major Gillespie was, and 
more effectually; for, being sent to sea, they have not yet 
arrived in the United States.” 


Mr. Wilson was still absent at the time this ap- 
nlication was made. He arrived with Commedore 
Ziddle about the close of the trial; but of that here- 
after. The application to the court was during his 
absence, and to prove that he had been sent to sea 
by Biddle, through the procurement of Kearny; 
thereby keeping him away from the trial, and un- 
der circumstances to authorize the belief that such 
was the object, as well as the effect, of his relega- 
tion to the north Pacific Ocean. Major Gillespie 
was then under examination; and the court, after 

considering Frémont’s application, permitted the 
question to be putin relation to the relegation of the 
naval officers who had served with Frémont. Then 
this course of examination took place, page 220: 
“ Question by Lieutenant Golonel-Frémont. Do you know 


recommencement of the war, as guerrilla, joined by | 


} 
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the respective periods that Acting Lieutenant Louis McLane, 
and Midshipman Wilson, and Lieutenant Radford, had been 
out ow service? and whether Midshipman Wilson had any 
special reason, connected with his own examination, to 
induce him to wish to come home? and whether Messrs. 
McLane and Wilson were not officers in the California bat- 
talion? and where are they now? 
Answer. My impression is——”’ 


When Gillespie began to open his mouth to ap- 
swer this question, and had proceeded so far as to 


get out the trisyllable and the two monosyllables | 


> . ‘ i ion too : 
Senate has already seen, that in the month of | here vead, the customary interruption took place; 


which appears on the record in this wise: 
“The president here announeed that a member wished 


| the court cleared; and he ordered the court cleared, which 


was done.”’ 
Different, however, from the customary decis- 


jion—for there must have been a decision of some- | 
thing, though none of those who had marched to | 
the tune of * Clear the Kitchen” (for that became |) 
the contemptuous designation among the bystand- | 
ers of all these court-clearings) knew what the | 


court was cleared for. The announcement of the 
secret deliberation was in these words, and showed 
that there had been an objection to the question: 

« The court decided that the question shall be put.” 

O! si sic—not, semper—but, sepius! 

If they had only let questions be put a little 
oftener! 

“Captain Gillespie, the witness, answered as follows: I 


| cannot answer positively as to the respective periods the 
| gentiemen named in the question had been out; but my 


impression is, that Mr. McLane had been out three years, 
Lieutenant Radford over four years, and Midshipman Wilson 


| had been in the Pacific between six and seven years; I am 


not certain as to the exact period. Midshipman Wilson was 
very desirous to return tothe United States,in consequence 
of his beimg entitled to his examination. Messrs. McLane 
and Wilson were officers of the Cali/ornia battalion; the 
former was on board of the Columbus when I left San Fran- 
cisco, and is now probably on his way home. The latter 
was ordered on board of the Portsmouttr sloop of war, and 
is no doubt cruising in the Pacific.” 


The question put to Major Gillespie was onl 


introductory to more particular and pointed evi- | 
dence—namely, to certified office copies of five | 


| different orders or communications, in the Nav 


| shipman Wilson by Commodore Biddle, and giv- || 


Department, in relation to the relegation of Mid- 


ing renewed and peremptory orders for his return 
to the United States. These office copies were 


offered in evidence; but, foreseeing the possibility | 


of their rejection, (which happened,) and to sup- 


ply in some degree their place on the record if not | 
received, Frémont and his counsel made a written | 


request, reciting the character of each for their 


| adinission. 


That request was in these words— 
page 303: 


“ Mr. President: Lieutenant Colonel Frémont submits a | 
_ series of papers, marked from Ato E, inclusively, to be | 


used as presumptive evidence, in addition to positive evi- 
dence heretofore adduced, to establish that persons standing 
in a relation to him to be material witnesses, have been 


| kept away by General Kearny, through Cominodore Biddle. 


| the Secretary of the@Navy, dated Monterey, (of California,) | 


* The first of the papers is from Midshipman Wilson to 


| June 9, 1847, in which he sets forth bis right to return, and 


asks the Secretary to give such an order as will induce the 
commander on that station to allow him, the said Midship- 
man Wilson, to return to the United States. 

** He states that he has been on duty conatantly since the 
year 1841; is the only midshipman of the first part of that 
date then on that station ; refers to Commodore Stockton as 
acquainted with the circumst.unees of his detention, and who 
had endeavored to induce Commodore Biddle to allow him 


| to return; but without success. 


«Licutenant Colonel Frémont states that Midshipman 
Wilson was an officer in the California battalion ; that heis 
menuoned in the cannon specification of the mutiny charge 5 


| and was present at the scene at Monterey; and, from his 





| 


situation, must have been a material witness for Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémnont. The paper is a certified copy of the 
original in the Navy Department. 

* The paper B is an extract from adespatch from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, dated October 25, 1847, and directed to 
Commodore Jones, directing him to permit to return to the 
United States the midshipmen of the classes of 1840 and 184], 
of whom Mr. Wilson waz one, and expressly stating that it 
was ‘just’ that they should be allowed to return to the Uni- 
ted States, to have the opportunity of standing their exami- 
nation for promotion—the detention of Mr. Wilson being, in 
the opinion of the Seeretary of the Navy,an act which an- 
thorized the interference of the department, and authorizes 
the presumption that he was detained fur sowe extraordinary 
and unknown cause. 

“The paper C is an extract of adespatch addressed to 
Commodore Sbubrick, dated August 21, 1846. It directs 
Commodere Shubrick to send home for examination the mid- 
shipmen whose term of service commenced in the first and 
second quarters of 1841, by the first public vessel that might 
return, that they might prepare themselves for their exami- 
pation. 

“The paper marked _D is an official certificate from the 
records of the department, showing, first, that Lieutenant 
Win. Radford sailed from New York, for the Pacific Ocean, 
the 19th of October 1843; secondly, that Passed Midshipman 
Louis McLane sailed from Norfolk, for the same station, on 


July, 
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| the 4th of September, 1843; and, thirdly, that M i 

| Jobn K. Wilson sailed trom Noriolk, for the —e 
| 
| 





on = a of, ee , 1841; ar ee he was, under t)¢ 
regulation of the departunent, eutitled to his ex ation in 
July, 1847. ’ amination in 
| _ * Paper E is the letter of the Secretary of the Nay 

| December 16, 1846, and shows the wishes of the oo 
4 — to the ae of the class of 1841, of whom 
| Mr. Wilson was one, and that the justice of hi , 

| fully conceded. , ? Le ae 
| Lieutenant Colonel Frémont asks that the foregoin 
| pers he received as circumstantial and presumptive evide, 


Price, 
cLane 
rough 
earny) 
ommo- 


} to go with other testimony to establish that Messrs, } 
|| and Wilson were detained by Commodore Biddle, u 
|| the interference of General Kearny, he (General K 

having, at that time, the secretintention (known to 
|| dore Biddle) to arrest Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, in rela 
|| tion to his conduct in California, of which Messrs, McLane 
|| and Wilson, from their intimate service with hit in the 
| California battalion, must have been known to have been 
|| well acquainted, and also friendly to him.” 

The application was rejected; and the court, hay- 
ing assigned reasons for the rejection, are entitled 
to have them read: 


“The court was then cleared. And the court decideg 
that the papers cannot be received in evidence, as raising 
any presumption that witnesses were kept from this trial by 
General Kearny. The court further remark, that Midship 
man Wilson’s Jetter refers to Commodore Stockton as ac- 
| quainted with the circumstances of his detention, which he 

Midshipman Wilson, does not indicate. Whatevr this 
letter is offered to prove, presumptively, Commodore Stock. 
ton can be called to prove directly, if the defence desire jt,» 

These reasons resolve themselves into three; of 
which a remark upon each: 1. As not raising y 
ee that the witnesses were kept away. 

he testimony of Gillespie had already raised that 
| presumption, and nearly established the fact; and 
| these papers were offered in aid of his testimony. 
That was a view of testimony which the court 
could seldom be induced to take—seldom induced 
to recognize the difference between the sufficienc 
and the legality of testimony. Their general rule, 
with respect to testimony, on Frémont’s side, was 
| to weigh every separate piece by itself, as offered; 
| and if not sufficient in itself in their judgment—if 
not pointe blanc—if not rem in re—if not the pestle 
in the eetipete- wees it, at once, as immaterial, or 
irrelevant, or collateral. So in this case: being 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, away 
went the five pieces of testimony, as not raising a 
presumption, &c. 2. The reference to Commodore 
Stockton as knowing the circumstances, &c. This 
was only cumulative, and to help out a case suffi- 
ciently made out without it, and helped out by the 
evidence in the Navy Office, in the palpable and 
inexorable shape of regulations, dates, and orders. 
| Commodore Stockton could prove that Biddle re- 
|, fused to permit Wilson to come home; but the non- 
|, compliance with the regulation which gave Wilson 
a right to come—the non-compliance with the or- 
ders to Commodore Jones and Shubrick to let him 
come—orders which went into the hands of Biddle 
as successor to these commodores—and Wilson’s 
own complaint; all these already proved his deten- 
tion, and leftto Stockton’s testimony the mere sec- 
ondary character of cumulative evidence. 3. What- 
ever this letter is offered to prove presumptively, 
‘| Commodore Stockton can prove directly. Upon 
| this ground the letter of Wilson was rejected; and 
'| along with it went the other four papers, without 
|| reason assigned, and without reason conceivable, 


| 
| 
| 


' 


unless it was for the same reason that Tom Moore’s 
jackdaw in the farmer’s barn had so nearly lost his 
head among the black birds—because found in bad 
| company. The other four papers were legal tes- 
timony tn themselves—and near about sufficient in 
themselves—entirely so, taken in connection with 
|| the proven conduct of Biddle and Kearny in the 
premises—to establish both the detention and its 
cause. They were office copies of naval regula- 
tions, giving a midshipman of Wilson's date & 
right to come home to be examined for promouon; 
and office copies of orders (two orders) to let him 











| 
| 
| 





| the dates of going to sea of Wilson, McLane, and 
Radford—showing that Wilson and McLane, who 
had been sent into the Pacific Ocean to cruise, were 
of older dates than Radford, who had been permit- 
ted by Biddle to return with Kearny, his brother- 


Frémont. All these office copies of office papers 
were rejected; and so the evidence, in relation to 
the detention and relegation of Midshipman Wil- 
son, by Biddle, at the instance of Kearny, was ille- 
lly docked, at a point where it lay closest and 
bo hardest. 
About the time that the testimony was closed, 





| 





come home for that purpose; and office copies of 
| in-law; and consequently a presumptive enemy of 
| 
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the case in the hands of the court, awaiting the | 

realied the ** Defence’’ of the accused, Mid- | 
shipman Wilson arrived in the United States; and | 
upon the first news of that event, the Secretary of | 
the Navy (Mr. Mason) caused Colonel Frémont 
to be informed of it, that he might still ask for his 
examination. An interview was had with Mr. 
Wilson. It was found that his testimony would | 
be deeply material, both in the cannon specifica-_ 
tion, under the mutiny charge, and on the exhibi- | 
tion scene at Monterey: but Colonel Frémont, at | 
that stage of the trial, would not ask the court to 
reopen the testimony, 

Lieutenant Maddox, of the Marines, who had 
served under F'rémont, and who had been denied 
by Biddle the privilege of coming home with Stock- 
ton, also came home at the same time, or rather 
was brought home at the same time. He would 
have been @ most essential witness for Frémont; 
but Frémont would not ask the favor of the court | 
to reopen the testimony. 

This higher step in Kearny’s plot to obtain a || 
false and foul conviction against Frémont, is now || 
proved. Detaining witnessess is a great offence— | 
a double offence—against an individual, and against | 
the administration of public justice. Relegating \| 
witnesses is a still higher offence: and of that | 
higher offence Kearny is now convict. But it is || 
not the highest step in the ascending scale of this || 
accumulative crime: a higher step, for the same || 
purpose of false and foul conviction, is yet to be || 
taken: and to the ascent of that step, I now pro- || 
ceed. 


} 
| 
| 
' 
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and perverting every fact to answer this double 
purpose of sycophancy and malignity. Besides 
that, they were an interference with the adminis- 
tration of public justice—an interference with the 
trial of Frémont, on whose arrest Kearny had re- 
solved—and an interference with the probable trial 
of ether Kearny himself or Stockton—one or both 
of whom were bound to be tried for the contentions, 
contemplating civil war, which took place in Cali- 
fornia. These publications were, by me, regularly 
laid before the President, through the Adjutant 
General’s office, in July last, with a request that | 
Frémont might be brought to trial upon them—not | 
dreaming at the tinfe that Kearny, who was writing | 


| me most affectionate letters, splendidly encomiastic 


of Frémont, was bringing Frémont home, a virtual 
prisoner, to be tried for infamous offences. 
No order was taken upon the publications filed | 


| in the War Office: none has been taken in respect | 


to them since: and now they become pertinent and | 


|| applicable in this discussion on General Kearny’s 


nomination of brevet major general for meritorious 

conduct in California. The whole of these pub- || 
lications are charged as his—not that he wrote | 
them, but procured them to be written, and fur- | 
nished both words and matter for the occasion. || 
This is a broad declaration, covering several dis- | 
tinet points; as, first, the authorship of Emory, as | 
writing or furnishing matter for these publications; | 
second, the authorship of Cooke, as writing the | 
article from San Diego, on matter furnished to | 
him; thirdly, the connection of Kearny with all the |, 


| publications; and, in fact, his real authorship of | 


the whole. The detection of all these authorships | 
became the question; and for this purpose the Fré- | 
mont court-martial trial became eminently subser- | 
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not so sworn; and, being indispensable to Frémont 
on that point of time, he was, after a great strug- 
gle to have him sworn on the side to which he be- 
longed, at last sworn upon his own side. A part 
of the questions, (after the point of time was estab- 
lished, and which was fully done, and shown to be 
after the order suspending Kearny, and conse- 
quently involved Kearny in the guilt of mutiny 
against Stockton, and of an attempt to induce Fré- 
mont to join him tn it.) a part of the questions after 
this was to the authorship of the publications which 
sprung up on the track of Emory from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Louisville, Kentucky. The firat 
question related to the letter from the isthmus, 
and was in these words: (page 161:) 

“Question. Did you write a letter from the Isthmus of 
Panama, for publication in the United States, which related 
to the military operations ia California? and, if se, is Hus a 
copy of that letter? 


“The paper shown the witness with this question then 
read, as follows: 

* The following is a true and correct copy of a letter pub- 
eonet in the New York Courier and Enquirer, of Apes 23, 

47.9? 


fe 





This letter has been already read. The question 
now was, as to the authorship—the name of Mr. 
Emory, with his official rank in the army, being 
signed to it. The court refused to let the question 


| be put. Then followed similar questions as to the 


Havana letter, published in the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, then into thearticle published in the Picayune, 
then into that published in the Louisville Journal, 
Of course the court refused to permit any of these 
questions to be put, and then, committing a fraud 
upon its own decisions and upon its own record, 
permitted him (Emory) to make denial of the 
publications, in his own words, and entered the 


Publications made for the purpose of affecting || vient. Cooke, being interrogated as to his author- | same on the record, (page 172;) Frémont, at the 
the administration of public justice have always || ship before the court, was protected from answering || same time, being debarred the right of putting a 
been considered a public offence, and punished as || by the decision of the court; and acquiesced in || question, either direct or by cross-examination, to 


such. Of this offence, with enormous aggravations, || that decision, though bound by every feeling of || the same point. This denial in court complicates 


Kearny is guilty with respect to Frémont; not that 
he wrote the publications himself, but that he con- || 
trived it to be done through his instruments, Cooke || 
and caver Emory was his bearer of despatches || 
from San Diego to Washington, giving an account 

} 

| 


of his difficulties with Stockton and Frémont: 
Cooke was his Mormon lieutenant colonel, and 
confidential executioner of his plans against Fré- 
mont at Los Angeles. From the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, Emory commenced the work of publications | 
in the interest of Kearny; and these publications, 
all amplifications of the first, and all in the interest | 
of Kearny, followed the track of his progress from || 
the isthmus to Washington city. From the Ha- | 
vana—at New Orleans—at Louisville—the touch of || 
Emory upon the ground, and the appearance of || 
one of these publications, were simultaneous oc- 
currences. At Washington, immediately upon his || 
arrival, the business was taken up by Grund, de- 
lator and vender of office secrets, and some other || 
subalterns in the same trade; and the substance of || 
the despatches, with additions and subtractions to | 
suit the market, communicated to many papers— | 
the Philadelphia Ledger, Baltimore Sun, Pittsburg | 
Gazette, &c.—in the shape of letters from wqwell- | 





informed correspondents in Washington city. At | 


the same time there appeared a more methodical | 
and detailed publication in a paper of St. Louis, | 
Missouri—the paper called the St. Louis Republi- | 





can—dated from San Diego, and sent to that paper | 
expressly for publication. The whole of these 
publications were in the interest of Kearny—to 
give him all honor in California—to deery Stockton 
and Prémont—and to poison the public mind against 
them. All these publications gave details of mili- 
tary events in California, in violation of military 
principles, and in violation of an order forbidding 
such publications, just revived with respect to'Gen- 
eral Taylor. The publication of these details was 
a military offence. The revived order qualified 
them as mischievous and disgraceful, and to be 
followed by dismission from the army; and that 
without regard to their truth or untruth. Now, 
the whole of these publications along the track of 
Emory, and the one from San Diego, if written 
military officers, as they were, fell under the quali- 
fication and penalty of the revived order, with an 
ingredient in them to enhance their criminality, 
Which the order had not contemplated as.a thing 


ee an Se officer: were false, 
cophantic, and malignant—givi ise to | 
+ a and false blame.to Biookton and : 


honor and military pride to have denied or con- 
fessed—denied, if innocent—confessed, if guilty; | 
for the publication was false, malignant, sycophan- | 
tic, ae infamous; and such as he was bound to 
face and to take the consequences. He was bound 


. *o° . | 
in military honor to face it, even if death was the 


| 


consequence. Hedid not. He took shelter under || 
| the decision of the court, and Jaid still under its | 


cover !—he, a major of dragoons, and a graduate | 
of West Point—educated, fed, and clothed at the | 
expense of the United States! The proceedings | 


of the court by which he was so protected may | 


be seen at pages 129, 30, °31, ’32, and '33 of the | 


| Frémont Trial. They are too long to be read to | 


the Senate; but I quote them correctly, and give | 
the pages for reference. The result is, | set him 


| down for the author of that paper—the article 


signed ‘‘ Justice,’’ in the Missouri Republican— 


and shall so treat him. With respect to Emory, | 


the question became more complicated. He was || 


Frémont’s witness on the record. The prosecu- 
tion, whose real witness he was, (if he had not 


known too much for them,) would not swear him; || 
though repeatedly vouched as the only person who | 


| the affair of Emory. 1 hope | have some moral 


sense: I hope I have some sense of my account- 
| ability to the public and to God: L hope | know 


|| that [am in the Senate of the United States, and 


| that I feel that, above all places outside of the sa- 
ered pulpit, it is the last place in which to give 
utterance te injurious: words with respect to any 
| individual, without the deepest conviction both of 
| the truth of what is said and of the necessity for 
| saying it. 1 feel under both convictions in this 
ease. Extrinsic and intrinsic evidence both compel 
me to believe that Emory is at the bottom of ail 
these publications, The extrinsic are found in the 
flagrant facts of the nature of his errand; histalk 
‘and letter on the Isthmus of Panama; his presence 
and conduct; his talk and behavior; his silence 
at the time; his name to the Panama letter; the 
manner in which they all sprung up under his 
feet as he came along; and the impossibility that 
the real author could be any but himself. The 
‘intrinsic has been found in the papers them- 
selves; in the despatches of which he was the 
bearer, and of which he alone had the secret; 
and in the journal which he wrote, and which has 


could prove the lime of the oe of that order |}-been printed by the order of the Senate. These 


to Frémont which became the foundation of all the 
charges against him, and upon which time it be- 
came a question whether Kearny himself was not 
liable to be shot for the double crime of mutiny, 
and of endeavoring to prevail on Frémont to join 
him in mutiny against Stockton. Emory was the 
only person who could prove this time, so essen- 
tial to Frémont, (for it was to show that Kearny’s 
order to him was given after he was himself sus- 


pended from all command of the United States | 
forces at'Los Angeles.) The judge advocate and | 


the court united in resisting his being sworn on the 

rt of the prosecution, and that in spite of the 
legal right. which Frémont showed (pages 157, 58, 
and °59) to have him so sworp. Kearny, the 


| two classes of testimony each compel me to believe 


|| him to be the author. I state the extrinsic circum- 
|| stances, not the intrinsic. That involves a most 
|| minute inquiry and collating of circumstantes, 
‘| which I reserve for my published speech. It is 
|| too elaborate for the present occasion, when the 
| Senate is beginning to be pressed for time, and 
| when I feel that I shall have to break off, without 
|| doing much more than breaking the ‘crust of the 
lease. Three divisions of the subject, and the first 

one but little more than two-thirds through! I 
| must omit and abbreviate, and begin by omitting 
| the whole volume of the intrinsic evidence, that 
| establishes the authorship of Emory in these pub- 
|| lications. The publications were made: that is 


rosecutor, would rot ask to have him sworn; || certain. They could not make themselves: that 


and that was irtelligible enough. It was also per- 


is another certainty. They could only be -made 


fectly intelligible why Emory might not wish to by persons from California, and Emory was one 


be sworn, especially on the side of the prosecution, | 


of them, and the onty one that could make them; 


so as to throw him into the hands of Frémont for | and, from his connection with Kearny, and the 


_cross-examination. All this was intelligible enough 
on the part of Kearny and Emory; but it remains 
to be made comprehensible what were the reasons 
of the judge advocate and the court for violating 
law, and right, and paste. in refusing to swear 
Emory on the side of the prosecution, to which he 


belonged as muchas-Kearny did himself. He was 


| nature of his errand to she United States, the only 

one apt to make them; and the one who did not 
| deny them at the time, (witness the New Orleans 
| Picayune, which vouched-his name.) The persons 
with him were three: Lieutenant Gray, of the navy, 
bringing Stockton's despatches, who parted com- 
pany at Havana, and was present at the trial to 
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answer for himself, if the court had examined into 
this branch of the question. It was not him. The | 
next person was Richard Taylor Jacob, of Louis- | 
ville, who had served under Frémont in the Cali- 

fornia battalion, and was the friend of Frémont, and 

gave me the first intelligence of these publications, | 
and has since become a member of my family. It | 
was nothim. The third person was Dr. Sickles, | 
of the navy, then coming home to die, and is since | 
dead. Extrinsic circumstances render it improb- || 
able, and intrinsic evidence renders it impossible || 
that he should be the author. | acquit him, in |) 
spite of the French proverb: ‘Les ahsens, et les | 
morts, sont toujours tort’’—** The absent and the dead | 
are always in the wrong.’’ There remains, then, no- 
body but Emory, and him I must treatas the author, 
I feel justified, in point of truth, in so treating him. | 
And now for the necessity; for I hold it to be unjusti- | 
fiable, (and declare it in the presence of this Senate 
to be in conformity to the whole practice of my 
long senatorial life—my ae years of senatorial 
service—during which time I have never opened 
my lips to the prejudice of any human being in 
this Chamber, except from a strong sense of abso- | 
lute duty:) L hold it to be unjustifiable to speak 

even truth on this elevated floor to the prejudice of | 
any human being, except in the course of duty, 

and from a sense of necessity. Such is my sense | 
at present. Considerations both public and private 
render it necessary now. I have been a friend to 
the army of the United States, and am not willing 
to see it dishonored. Lam a friend to public jus- 
tice, and am not willing to see it perverted. I am || 
a friend to my own household, and will not see it | 
wronged. [am not “ worse than an infidel,’’ and | 
will take care of my own house. A conspiracy to 

desiroy a member of my family, hatched on the 

Pacific, has been brought to the Atlantic for con- || 
summation. False accusation, supported by false, 
foul, and fraudulent means, have been contrived 
for his destruction—a double plot against life and 
character going on at the same time, and the news- 
papers filled with publications to accomplish the 
threefold purpose of justifying his death, if killed 
for mutiny on the coast of the Pacific; preparing 
the court and the public for conviction, if tried for 
mutiny here; or ruin him by foul charges and sub- 
sidiary publications, if nottried. These were crimes 
ugainst Prémont, and against humanity and public 
justice, The publications were nade—framed, like 
a bill in chancery, with a double aspect, ready for 
either event. But was Frémont alone concerned ? 
Was injustice to him the only wrong ?—stabs into 
him the only wounds? Had he nobody to feel for 
him on this side the long and lofty mountains which 
hid him from their view ?—no widowed mother to 
feel for the degradation of her only son?—no wife 
to feel herself stabbed when he was struck ?—no 
child of precocious intellect, and still more preco- 
cious meral organization, to catch and to feel, in 
every company, every sound to the dishonor of its 
father’s name ?—no father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, no friends of early 


“~— 





tearing of a near friend’s character, three thousand || 
miles off —no old officers of the army to feel mor- || 
tification at this sad termination of the military 
career of a young man opening so beautifully, and 
which they had hailed with so much pride, as do- 
ing honor to a profession which they themselves 
adorned ?—no friends of science in America and in | 
Europe to hang their heads at seeing a young | 
votary of science, just received into their exalted 
circle, thus blighting in the blossom his own bloom- 
ing and expanding fame? Were there none of all || 
these to feel the iron plunges of these dagger pub- | 
! 





lications? There was—there was—a mother to feel 
them, and unto death! for she sunk and died under 
the infliction of the redoubled blows. The only 
son but got to the bed-side after the eyes had closed 
forever which had been strained to the last to be- | 
hold*him once more. The widowed mother was 
still warm in death when the son got to her lifeless 
body. He could only stay to close the earth upon 
her, and fly back to Washington to defend his 
honor, more precious than life, from Kearny and 
his relentless myrmidons.* There was a wife— 


* On his arrival in Washington, he received from Charles- | 
ton, South Carolina, the intelligence of his mother’s con- | 
dition, with the warning to come at once if he was to see | 
her alive. Being under arrest, and ordered by Kearny to 
Washington, he could not quit the place, except by leave |! 


|| days:) and that the delay of the visit to his dying mother 
| should not operate to the delay of the “7 wrote on that 


| reason for eae ee or delay of the trial, norin any way 











oung and sensitive—to whom the light of heaven 
me hateful, and darkness terrible, and sgciety 
intolerable—who fled two thousand miles, to Meet 
in the wilderness ‘*‘ the mutineer in irons,’’ as some 
gave it out—a young wife, tranquil in the day, 
when people looked upon her—convulsed and fran- 
tic in the night when left to her own agonies—the 
heart bursting, the brain burning, the body shiv- 


ering: and I, her father, often called, not to wit- 


ness, but to calm, this terrible agitation—and these 
publications the cause of all. Have I not reason? 
am I not justified? does not every cause that acts 
upon the heart or the head of man impel me to 
pursue this iniquity, and lay it bare on earth as it 
will be in heaven? Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord; but he has nowhere said that he reserves 
all the vengeance to himself; and the Sacred Book 
shows us, in many places, that he vouchsafed to 


|| permit a part of his vengeance to be executed here 
| upon earth, and even by unworthy hands. 


I feel 
myself to be so permitted, and must go on with the 
task which human feelings command, and which 
Heaven permits. These publicatiofis did the mis- 
chief—Emory and Cooke the instruments, Kearny 
the source of all. And to the proof of this I now 
proceed, . 

Intrinsic evidence, which cannot lie, will attest 
the facts, and establish the truth of what I have to 


| say. » The authorship of Emory, and the com- 


plicity of the three—Kearny the head contriver— 
are the points to be established: and for this their 
own acts and words will be the proof. As sub- 
alterns and incidents, Emory and Cooke are now 
pursued: it is necessary to go through them, to 


getat Kearny. They have to pay- the a of |) 


the vicarious position which they have held—still 
Each had a little grief 


vicarious; but not wholly. 


of his own: Cooke, in the loss of the lieutenant | 
| colonelship of the mounted ee eee 


sated by the same brief rank among the Mormons) 


_—and for which he made a campaign in Wash- 
_ ington city, while Frémont was making one in the 
frozen wilds of Oregon and California; and re- 


ceiving the place as an unsolicited gift from the 
President. Emory, as a member of the topo- 


graphical corps, eclipsed by one who had not come 


from West Point—(not the only one about the 
court who felt that eclipse)—and of whom the 
map of the old Gila and Sonora road, from New 





| answer upon full examination! 








Gray, of the navy, and Captain Jacob, lat 

California battalion, his swiveling Semendes fen 
San Diego—while doing this to stifle investigation 
they gave serene benefit of an answer, as jf 
the question had been legally put; and then entered 
the answer on the minutes, as if it was a legal 


He since continues his denial, as I understand 
and has represented that his poisonous |ibels_’ 
libels designed to poison the reputations of men 


engaged in the public service three thousand miles 


distant from the scenes of their publication—that 
these nefarious publications, which appeared simu}. 


| taneously with his appearance on the whole track 
| of his journey from the Isthmus of Panama to 





| 








| 
} 


Mexico to California, explored under the guidance | 


of Carson, cannot quite eclipse the explorations of 


the Sierra Nevada—the Tlamath Lakes—and the || tion on which he 
These were private griefs which || and commenced also its duties—by a letter toa 


Great Basin: 


| 
| 


| Washington res made by “‘a naval officer,” 
ro 


who returned from the Pacific at the same time 
Now, the only person connected with the navy 
who returned from the Pacific at that time, besides 
Lieutenant Gray, (who came with despatches from 
Commodore Stockton,) was Naval Surgeon Dr, J, 
F. Sickles. This officer was relieved from service 
in the Pacific, with leave to return home, on ac- 
| count of ill health; and is since dead. The “ naval 
| Officer,’’ then, whom Emory lays his libels upon 
must be one of these two—Lieutenant Gray, or 
the one who is in his grave, and cannot rise to 
confront the imputation. It could not have been 
Lieutenant Gray, who is a gentleman of perfect 
| honor, and whom Major Emory will not dare to 
implicate, and who was present at the trial to con- 
front him, if he did; but, all that aside, Lieutenant 
Gray is out of the question, for he did not come to 
the United States by the same route: he sailed 
from Havana direct to Baltimore; while the pub- 
| lications were exclusively made on the route of 
| Emory, by way of New Orleans and the Missis- 





sippi and Ohio rivers. Lieutenant Gray, then, 
beside8 not being the author, cannot be the * naval 
officer” that Emory alludes to. It is demonstrable 
| that Emory himself, and no other person, furnished 


| the material of those publications; and hence he can- 


| not seek to escape by imputing them to a naval offi- 
| cer, without adding to his list acrime baser than all 
| the rest; that of laying his own crimes upon the dead. 
| In saying that it was demonstrable that Emory, 
| and no other person, furnished the material of 
those publications, | meant that I would demon- 
strate it, which I proceed to do. 

In the first place, Lieutenant Emory betrayed 

| his proclivity for publications—betrayed the voca- 
had been sent into the country, 





strengthened the arm, and sharpened the stylus, of |, newspaper in New York, written at the Isthmus 


these sgubaltern strikers and stickers. 


Frémont || of Panama, under his own name. 


This letter was 


has paid the penalty of not having entered the || read in a previous part of my speech; it is the one 


army through the gate of West Point: and now 
let others, and especially those who have entered 
through that gate, pay theirs. 

Major Emory denies the authorship of these 
publications. He denied it under oath before the 
court-martial. At page 167, thus: 

i . No; [ did not write thatarticle, and know nothing about 
it.” 

And at page 172, as follows: 


“ A paper bas been read to the court reflecting upon me 
individually, and in my character as a witness in the case 


| how under consideration, charging me with having avowed 


personal enmity to the accused ; with having made publica- 
tions or furnished information injurious to him ; with being 
identified with the prosecution ; and, under these circum- 
stances, that my evidence has been sought to be withheld. 
A question put to me for the purpose of corroborating these 
statements was rejected hy the court. I now ask that I may 
be permitted to answer it, to the end that I may show the 
statement to be incorrect so far as it charges me with per- 
sonal hostility to the accused ; with being the author of any 
charge against hit; with being a party to the prosecution 
now pending s or having sought by publication to prejudice 
him before the public, or forestall its opinion in relation to 
an official controversy to which circumstances had rendered 
me to a greater or less extent cognizant.” 


These answers were fraudulently received by 
the court, and fraudulently entered on the minutes. 
The fraud was in this: that, refusing to permit the 
question to be put, and thereby preventing cross- 
examination, and confrontation with Lieutenant 








from the President. ‘The leave was asked and granted ; but 
the loss of a few hours was fatal, and made his arrival too 
jate. He had then just asked for an early trial, (within thirty 


same day (September 17, 1847) to the War Department thus: 
*‘ The private calamity which has this evening obtained for 
me permission to visit South Carolina, does not cause an 


interfere with necessary preliminaries.” 





| 


| to the editor of the New York Courier and En- 
| quirer. This letter is confined mainly to the single 
| point of the command of the forces in the expe- 
dition to Los Angeles, with a brief wholesale 
lumping of the falsifications concerning San Pas- 
qual; but it connects itself with the subsequent 
publications—which, being anonymous, took a 
wider, bolder, and even more unscrupulous range— 
in this: that it is marked by the same acquaintance, 
| as is betrayed in them, with the interior of Kear- 
ny’s despatches, (of which Emory was the bearer,) 
and that it is addressed to the accomplishment of 
the same objects; betraying, as I have said, the 
errand of the writer, to wit: to propagate the false 
claim of Kearny to have been the commander in 
| the expedition to Los Angeles; to deny, and face 
down by dint of falsification and denial, the defeat 
of San Pasqual; to glorify Kearny as the con- 
queror of California; and to poison the public 
mind against the commanders whom he found in 
that country, and the fruits of whose labors and 
| gallantry he had gone thither to despoil. 

| _ 1. The claim to the chief command in the expe- 
dition to Los Angeles. General Kearny asse 
this claim in a letter of 14th January to the depart- 





ment, and of which Lieutenant Emory was the 
bearer, and also in a letter of January 16 to Com- 
modore Stockton. Its first public appearance was 
in this letter of Emory’s to the New York Courier 
and Enquirer; and as it had no foundation in fact, 
it must have been borrowed from the interior ¢ 
Kearny’s letters, or else been here produced in 
pursuance of an plan, or both. 

e To deny - — at San P. . 
thedespatches, of which Emory was the bearer, 
likewise the General’s account of that wretched 
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massacre : 
dignified as the ‘battle of San Pasqual;’’ and which | 


he endeavors to make out, and claims to have been, | 





a defeat of the enemy. A portion of Emory’s | 
Panama letter is devoted to the same subject, and | 
so exactly on the plan of the General’s report, 
(though even with some additional exaggeration,) 
that it must have been borrowed from it, or, as in 
the previous part, made on an agreed plan. 

The two agree exactly as to the number of the 


enemy engaged: 
Kearny. “'The enemy proved to be a party of about 160 || 
Californians.” 





mounted Californians.” 


Now, in the first place, it would have been im- 
yssible for either one to count the numbers of the 
enemy So as to fix them with this exactitude— | 
especially as the fight was of a cloudy morning, | 
before, or just at the break of day; and, in the 
second place, the number given is not the true one, 
nor an approximation to it; for Godey, who was 
aprisoner among them, (taken prisoner by them 
in full view of Kearny and his camp, without any 
attempt to assist or rescue him,) counted them 
twice, and could not make the number greater 
than seventy-eight. Emory must, then, have fixed 
upon the number which he gives, either in pur- 
suance of instructions, or from a knowledge of the 
number stated in Kearny’s report. 

Kearny fixes the number of his own party en- 
azed at twelve dragoons, as an advance guard, 
followed by fifty other dragoons, twenty volun- | 
teers, and two pieces of cannon; and adds, with | 
respect to the corps of fifty dragoons, ‘* mounted, 
with but few exceptions, on the tired mules they had | 
ridden from Santa Fé, (New Mexico,) 1,050 miies.’? | 

Emory, giving a more general and brief account, 
lumps the whole number at ‘less than_a hundred 
dragoons,’’ adding, with a sweep that out-Kear- 
nies Kearny, ‘* emaciated with an unexampled march 
over the deserts of America of more than 2,000 miles.’’ 

The truth is, Kearny’s party had twice had op- 
portunities to remount within a short time of the || 
encounter at San Pasqual; once (on the 24th of 


gan Pasqual, General Kearny attacked, beat, &c., 160 well- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


November—the battle was on the 6th of Decem- 
ber) having taken their pick from a band of 500 
California horses—the best in the world—and 
again on the 3d of December, only three days be- 
fore the battle, having seized the animals of a 
large party of emigrants, (leaving men, women, 
and children afoot in the desert;) besides twenty 
horses got from Stokes and Warner. Emory’s 
report, pp. 95 and 107, gives the portion of these 
facts that is here material, viz: that the party had 
had two supplies of fresh horses. Both Kearn 
and Emory omit the fact of having got these fresh 
horses in their accounts of the battle, (and co- | 
incident omission is just as/pregnant of proof as 
is coincident assertion.) Kearny states positively 
that the party, with few exceptions, were mounted 
on animals they had ridden from Santa Fé; and 
Emory, by implication, the same thing, with an 
exaggeration of the distance. 

This will suffice for a sample of the parallels 
(of which others might be drawn) between Emo- 
ry’s Panama letter and General Kearny’s report, 
establishing that they were made from a common 
pattern, or the former abridged from the latter. 

This is the letter that was signed with Emory’s 
name; and the first of the numerous publications 
which attended his track, increasing in hardihood 
and malignity, as if upon a system, and each de- 
signed to prepare the way for the next. 

It is the same letter which contains this para- 
graph, intended to sustain Kearny’s claim to the 
command: 


“ Now, sir, the faets are as follows: No order of any mo- 
ment was given, either in the fight af the 8th or 9th, which 
was not given by General Kearny in person, or through the 
undersigned as his acting assistant adjutant general.? 


And, in opposition to which, Commodore Stock- 
ton gave the following testimony, (Frémont’s Trial, 


pages 192, 193,) with a vast deal more equally 
emphatic to the same point: 


“With these impressions and views, and considering 
that I, and I alone, was responsible for the result of the ex- 
pedition, we commenced our march for the City of the 
Angels; during which march I performed all the duties 
which | supposed devolved upon the commander-in-chief 
of the forces, and, as | supposed, with the hearty acquies- 


cence of General 
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‘of American sold iers, which has | been | 


“On approaching the river San Gabriel, and after the 


enemy bad commenced firing, I observed the guns being 
unlimbered,; [ was told that it was done by the order of Gen- 
eral Kearny, to return the fire of the enemy. I ordered the 
guns limbered up, and the forces to cross the river before a 
shot was fired. I proceeded with the two 9 pounders, and 
crossed the river, with troops following on. As soon as 
we got across with the 9-pounders, they were put in battery, 


and we commenced firing. After the troops got across the 


river, they began to form in squares. At this time I ob- 
served that the enemy was about to charge our left flank. 


I ordered the men of the left flank to be kept in line, that 
we might have a more extended fire. At this time I ob- 
|| served that the men of the right flank had been formed into 


a square, and General Kearny at their head. [ sent my aid- 
de-camp (Mr. Gray) to General Kearny with instructions to 


. sas th d thet L artillery i iately 
Amory, (with still greater precision.) ‘At the battle of || the hill. Rnrer ens the tae srewnes antes mame n ely BP 


In the mean time the enemy made the charge on 


the left flank, but were received with such a shower of lead 


| that they drew off; we then charged up the hill with the 
| two 9-pounders. I ordered the troops all to lie down, and 


ran the two 9-pounders in advance, and the battle was con- 
tinued between the artillery.”’ 


And to get rid of which pointe-blane contradic- 


tion, Major Emory, on the stand as a witness, 
‘* explained”’ as follows: 


“ Lieutenant Colonel Emory,a witness, asked permission 


to make an expiMation. Leave being granted, he said: ‘In 
‘regard to the immediate commend in the battles of the 8th 


| and 9th, [ wish to say that I have understood since I CAME 


‘ TO THIS CITY, that orders were given by Commodore Stock- | 
‘ton; but I was in a different part of the field, and know 
© nothing about it.’ ”’ 


But Commodore Stockton likewise delivered the 


following testimony in relation to the same march, 
and which shows that it is impossible that Emory 
could have, at the time, supposed that Kearny com- 


—————————— 


manded, or been ignorant of the truth until since 
his arrival in this city: 

* When the troops came up, I observed the camp was 
being made below the hill, and sent for Captain Emory; I | 
asked him by whose order the camp was making down be- 
low the hill? He said order of General Kearny. I told 
him to go to Generul Kearny and tell him that it was my 
order that the camp should be immediately moved on top 
of the hill. Captain Emory immediately said that it was 
not the General’s fault; that he had not informed the Gen- || 
eral that I wished the camp upon the hill. I then told him to 
go to the General and say to him that [ wished the camp 
made on the hill; which I presume he did, as the camp was 
soon after made upon the hill.’? 

And, moreover, Emory had himself, two days | 
after the battles, in which his letter asserts that 
Kearny was the commander, made his official re- 

rt as “ acting assistant adjutant general,’’ of the | 
osses in those battles—(not to Kearny—he made | 
none to Kearny—but) to Commodore Stockton, 
as commander-in-chief, addressing him as follows: | 

‘¢ CIUDAD DE LOS ANGELES, Jan. 11, 1847. 
“‘ His Excellency R. F.. Stockton, 
Governor of Oalifornia, &c., §c., §e.: 

‘Sir: [ have the honor tofurnish a statement of the killed || 
and wounded in the actions of the &th and 9th instant, and | 
also a report from the senior surgeon present, John 8. Griffin. | 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

; “WwW. H. EMORY, 1} 

Lieut. Top. Eng. and 4. 4. G.” | 

This on the eleventh of January; and notwith- || 
standing which, the same Emory testified before | 
the court (page 162) as follows: 

« T was at the same time aware that Commodore Stockton | 
claimed to be the Governor and Commander-in chief of the || 
Territory of California. The first act in which this fact was || 
brought to my personal knowledge, and in which T had to act || 
officially, was on the 12th of January, 1847. I received from || 
Commodore Stockton—I presume he sent it to me, it came | 
through one of the gentlemen attached to his personal staff, | 
I do not recollect which one it was at this moment—a gen- | 
eral order, in which he signed himself Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Territory of California.” 

From all which it is indisputable that Emory | 
was not ignorant, at the time he wrote his Panama | 
letter, of the true relations either of Stockton or | 


Kearny to the expedition against Los Angeles; | 


and that his public assertion of Kearny’s unfound- 
ed pretension, at the first moment that his writings 
could reach the United States, and in advance of | 


any other public assertion of it, betrays both a | 
knowledge of the despatches which he was bring, | 


ing, and a mission, for the purpose which he began | 
so zealously and early to unfold. 
This Panama letter of Lieutenant Emory is also | 
the same that concludes with this sentence: 
“The statements and imputations in the ‘Californian | 


extra’ are therefore false.” i 

Which statements in the “Californian extra,” | 
thus characterized as ‘‘false,’? were the same as | 
the account heretofore introduced into this speech, | 
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with the declaration of ** true”’ of sixteen honorable 
men, Emory had recourse to the following publica- 
tion in the National Intelligencer of Jat December: 
‘“Note.—In the hurry of adjournment, the undersigned 
neglected to state that the paper he saw at Panama, which 
was the cause of his letter from that plice, was an anony- 
mous letter clipped from the Californian extra, presented him 
W. H. EMORY.” 
An untruth, if he intends to say that it was not 
the same piece which Purser Speigen avewed him- 
self the writer of, and fifteen other naval officers 
endorsed; an eating of his own words, if hé means 
that since the piece has ceased to be anonymous he 


| takes back what he said of it; a retraxit, without 


the merit of directness and honesty, if he means 
that he now assents to the truth of the publication; 
an evasion and subterfuge, at all events, from ad- 
mitting of so many interpretations, without a cer- 
tainty of the correctness of either. 

This Panama letter was signed by Lieutenant 
Emory. The next in order of date and place of 
writing, is anonymous; but I shall show that its 
material was from the same source, and the same 
person—that person Lieutenant Emory—its au- 
thor! whether he did or did not the manual labor 
of its writing, and which is a matter of not the least 
sort of consequence. That he was its author, I shail 
show by stronger, more irrefragable proof, than 
his signature to the Panama letter affords of his 
authorship of that autograph letter. A signature 
may be counterfeit, and the paper it is appended 
to spurious. But the proofs with which [ shall 
fix this authorship to Emory can be neither coun- 
terfeit nor spurious. They are intrinsic! 

The letter is written to the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, dated at Havana, 8th of April, 1847; and 


| Opens with this announcement: 


* The British steamer Dee, which arrived last evening from 
Jamaica, brought to this place Captain Emory, of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, who accompanied General Kearny to 
California, and Lieuwtenunt Gray, both bearers of despatches ; 
the former from General Kearny, and the latter from Commo- 
dore Stockton.” 


Captain Emory and Lieutenant Gray: these are 


| the persons of whose arrival the penman of the 


letter was apprized, and one of whom must have 
furnished him with the matter of it. It could not 
have been Lieutenant Gray, for the reason—w hich 


| will occur to or one—that he came on behalf of 
t 


on, and cannot be supposed to 
have begun at once to circulate falsehoods injurious 
But it could 
not have been him for the indisputable reason that 
it relates to matters which he could not have known, 
and that there are unmistakable points of identifi- 
cation in it with a more detailed publication subse- 


— made in New Orleans, whither Lieutenant 


ray did not go. Lieutenant Gray, then, is clear 
of it, and it falls of necessity on Emory. | ask 

ardon of Lieutenant Gray for this exculpation, 

t is not to clear him, but to prevent all cavil about 
the true author of these pieces. 

The letter—the Havana letter—continues: 

% General Kearny arrived at the frontier settlements of 
California in December, found the Californians had raised in 
a body and expelled the Americuns from the country, or obliged 
them to take shelter on shipboard.” 


| This is precisely a statement in briefof what 
| we find more in detail in Emory’s report, (p. 105,) 
_and neither of which accounts is true—the insur- 
| rection in California having been confined to the 

country south of Monterey. This is the extract 
| from the report: 


| «Our progress was slow and painful; we thought War- 
ner’s rancheria [the frontier settlement] never would 7 
ew 


‘| on our eager sight, when mgreene are upon our ¥ 


| at the foot of the eM rs rancheria was in 
| charge off a young fellow from New Hampshire, named 
| Marshall. We ascertained from him that his employer was 
| a prisoner to the Americans in San cafih that the Mezi- 


cans were still in ion of the whole of the country, except 
| that ports San Francisco, and Monterey” —{three seaboard 
i towns. ‘ 


| Now, this concord of assertion, of a thing so 
_ untrue, could net have been kde OF concert. The 
| Mexicans were not in ion of one-half the 
_country—all north of the bay of San Francisco, 

and the whole of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, 
being in the hands of the Americans, and never 
_ out of their hahds since Frémont raised the Bear 





of Stockton’s battles of the 8th and 9th of January, || flag at Sanoma. All this half of the country was, 
of which Purser Speiden declared himself the au- |, on the very day referred to in this statement—that 
_ very 2d day of December—in the actual hands of 
Frémont, and furnishing the men, the horses, and 


the suppression of the 


thor, ana to the exact truth of which fifteen other 
naval officers pl themselves. To escape from 
which disag confrontation of his *‘false’’ 
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insurrection in the south, which constituted the 


California battalion: and for none of which, either || 
services or supplies, have the people been yet paid. | 


This letter agrees, moreover, precisely in the 
mode of expression—though differing a little (by 
way of variety) in time and place at which the in- 


formation was obtained—with the subsequent pub- | 
lication above spoken of, made in New Urleans, | 
and for which Major Emory was vouched as the | 


informant. This is the extract: 


«By this General Kearny learned the Californians had | 


risen, captured the American garrison at Puebla de los An- 
geles, driven all the Americans in the interior of the country 
to the seabourd.”” 


The next passage in the Havana letter is as fol- 
lows: 

General Kearny met the enemy in force at a place called 
San Pasqual, when an action took place, and where, at the 
expense ef more than one-third of the litte band that accom- 
panied him—say one hundred—he defeated the enemy, cut 
his way through to San Diego.” 


The identity of this with the Panama account 
appears in more than one particular. The ‘lesa 
than one hundred’? of the Panama letter, is here 


turned into ‘say one hundred.”’ ‘General Kear- | 


ny attacked, heat, and chased some miles,”’ &c., 
as the Panama letter reads, is here compressed into 


the briefer, bolder, and more sententious, ‘he de- | 
Seated the enemy, cut his way through to San Diego.”’ | 
|| considecation, and received mented, Stockton drew Colo- || 


Both agree, also, as has been shown, with Kear- 


ny ’sdeapateh; and both @re directly to the point of | 


foresialling the public mind in relation to the true 
character of the butchery at San Pasqual—a thing 
thatonly a person who was engaged in it, on the un- 


fortunate side, could have had an interest in doing. | 


The next point in this letter is to the second 
branch of the business, which was the moving 
cause of Emory’s mission. Itis in these words: 

“Tam sorry to inform you that disputes of a serious na- 
ure have taken place between General Kearny and Cummo- 
dore Stockt.n. Stockton had refused to obey the instructions 
of his Government, declining to gire up the command of the 
civil government of Culifurnia to General Kearny.”’ 


This paragraph fixes the writer, by beiraying that | 


knowledge of the interior of Kearny’s despatches 
soapparent in the autograph letter from Panama. 

“ This duty (of organizing a civil government) has been 
specially assigned to myself, by orders of the President of 
the United States.” “1 then demand that you cease all 


further proceedings relating to the formution of a civil gov- | 
ernment,as | cannot recognize in you any right in assuming | 


to perform duties confided to me by the President.”’ 


So writes Kearny in his letter to Stockton, Jan- 
vary 16; and as follows in his letter to the Depart- 
ment, January 17: 


Ft will be seen by the President and Secretary of War 
that I am not recognized in my offiaial cupacity either by Com- 


modore Stockton or Lieut. Col. Frémont, both of whom refuse | 


to obey my orders or the instructions of the President.”’ 


And in the same vein, and nearly the same lan- 
guage, coupling the contents of the twa letters— 
this anonymous libeller : 


* Stockton had refused to obey the instructions of his Gov- 
ernment, declining to give up the command of the civil govern- 
ment to General Kearny.” 


That Emory had been made acquainted with 


the relations existing between Stockton and Kear- | 


ny by the latter, and had likewise seen the cor- 
respondence between them, appears in his testi- 
mony before the court-martial, pages 162-'3 : 


“ General Kearny never explained to me the official rela- 
tions existing between himself and Commodore Stockton until 
the \7th of January ; nor did Commudore Stockton ever ex- 
plain them to me. 

“ Question Was the order of General Kearny (forbidding 
the reorganization) given by him before or after he (General 


Kearny) was suspended from command of the forces at Los | 


Angeles by Commodore Stockton ? 


“ Answer. OF that I have no information. Ttwas not till || 


the next day that General Kearny showed me Commodore 


Stockton’s letter ; of that, therefore, | have no knowledge. | 


Tt mau have been the night of the 16th that General Kearny 
showed me Oomnodore Stockton’s letter. 1 will not be cer- 
trin about that; bat Chad no knowledge of it when I de- 


livered to Lieut. Col. Frémont the order trom Gen. Kearny.”? | 


We have, then,a paragraph that could only have 


been founded on an acquaintance with what Kear- | 


ny considered to be his * official relations” with 


Stockton; and on an acquaintance with the con- || greatly deceived if, a Quevttun. What by that word ‘en- | in New Orleans in April. The two accounts, thea, 


tents of Kearny’s letters and despatches; also, 
Emory’s own testimony that he had information 
of both. [tis impossible, moreover, that any other 
person, who came at that time from the Pacific, 


could have had such information, unless he de- || 


rived it from Emory. 
The Havana letter continues as follows: 


Inve this dispute, it is to be lamented that Stockton drew 
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will cuu-e the affair to be investigated at once.”’ 
Which I quote for the purpose of comparing it | 
with asingle passage of another publication, which | 
| appeared exactly in due course of time, allowing | 
for the distance from Havana to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and conrengonding to the date of Emory’s | 
arrival and sojourn in New Orleans. This publi- 
cation was in the St. Leuis Republican of May 4. 


St. Louis was not in the route taken by Lieutenant |, 


Emory, and this particular publicauon I do not 


tae 


its general scope and character, and its object, are 
the same as of those publications which did attend 
his tracks. 


us in tracing the channel as well as the source of 
the other. I will quote the passage spoken of from 
the piece in the St. Louis Republican, and with it 


the corresponding one from the Havana letter; and | 
every one will remark the identity of thought, not- | 


withstanding the difference in expregsion: 


From the Missouri Republican. From the Huvana letter. 
“It is certain, if Comiuo- 
dore Stockton’sreports mean declining to give up the com- 


was deserving of no sort of Into this dispute, it is to be la- 


none. Colonel Fiémont seems nel Fyémont on his side.” 
to have fullen in with the same 
| Opinion, and tu have acted uc- 
|| curding!y.”? 

_ This St. Louis egneeene article, and the ques- 
tion of its origin, will subs 
but, before | now lay it aside, I will quote another 


passage or.two, in conjunction with passages from | 


the Havana letter, from Emory’s autograph Pana- 
/ ma letter, and from the testimony of Emory and 

Kearny: 
| From the Missouri Republican, Passagesof the Havana letter. 

“ Ttmay be that they(Stock- Stockton “drew Frémont 
| ton and Frémont) resistedthe on to his side.” “He de- 

execution of General Kearny’s clined to give up the command 
| orders, und defied the instruc- of the civil government to 
| tions of the Government.” Generul Kearny. He refused 
to obey the instructions of his 
Government.’? 

From the uutograph Panama 
letter. 

“Tf, as military commander, *< Now, sir, the facts are as 
he (Kearny) did direct the follows: Noorder of any mo- 
movements of the troopsinthe ment was given, ei in the 
buttie of Sun Gubriel, and yet fight of the sth or the 9th, 
Commodore Stocxtun under- which vas not given by Gen. 
took to report directly to the Keurny in person, or through 
President, and t ussign to the undersigned. 


From the Republican. 


dinate part in this affair,” &c. General Kearny communded 
the troops in both battles.?? 
From the Republican. Emory’s testimony, p. 171. 
“We do not know with ® Question. In your testi- 
| certainty whatGen. Kearny’s mony of yesterday you say: 


| instructions authorized him ‘I understand thatas soon as | 


| to du; but if, as we suppose, he (Kearny) got a sufficient 
he was constituted Governor foree—a sutheient body of 
of California; if he was ap- troops—he would carry out 


pointed to exercise civil as well the orders of the President of | 


as military jurisdictionimme- the United States.’ Now, 

diately on bis arrival there,” what orders of the President 

&e. rewained to be executed,” 

&e.? 

‘© Answer. The orders of the 
President of the United States 
to put Gengral Kearny in au- 
| thority, as well as to retyin 
possession of the country 
i] aguinst the enemy.”’ 
| From the Repubii-\Emory’s testimony, 
can. p- 165. p- 95. 
|| General Kearny,| Question. Did) ‘ Question. In that 
it is stated, finding you learn from him/)same letter are these 
| that neither Com-(Kearny) that he|words: ‘And as I 
| modore i 
‘nor Col. Frémout (Frémont) to obe-jthe country under 


Kearny’s otnenm 





| submit to his author- tive power? jeept a few dragoons, 
ity, and being with-| “.dnswer. He in-\ have ne power 
out the requis.tenum- formed me that he of enforcing them,’ 
ber of mento enforce should tuke affairs(the orders under 
his commands, took 'into sahofoh Mtoe oa you aie to 

assage for Monte- soon us he felt himseif California.) ow, 
1} aa We shall be sufficient:ystrong. (what do you mean 


| when he is rein did you understand forciug?? 


take summery meas. cially by the wordsithat if I had 


ures to bring both ‘sufficiently strong?’\under me, I w 


|| strict account formerical strength, OBEY M¥ ORDERS.” 


| theif disregard of physicul strength. I) 
AUTHORITY.” junderstood 
a panmaes etna 


see 


| Colonel Frémont on his vide. tis to be hoped the President | 


attribute to his direct agency; but he brought the | 
material on which it is founded to the country, and | 


Hence, if we find the same train of | 
thought in both, tracing one to its origin, will assist | 


‘€ Stockton had refused, &c., | 


anything, that he treated mand of the civil government || 
Kearny asan interloper, who of California to Gen, Kearny. | 


subsequently be examined; | 


, as his acting || 
| General kearny a vety subor- assistunt adjutant generat. | 


were, as I understood them, || 


|| were disposed todicence when he gotmy authority, ex- | 


the Cromedoreand, “answer. I un-never permit a ju- 


Senate, 








hands?’ Did you 
understand by it 
that he would use 
force, and that Lieu- 
tenant Colone) Fré 
mont Was to he one 
of those on whom 
the force was to be 
used? 

‘Answer. I did.”? 


The concluding passages in the Havana letter 
are as follows: 


** On the 8th January, near the Puebla de los Angeles a 
battle took place, in which the Californians were defrated 
with considerabte loss, and the peaceable possession of that 
territory to the United States restored. 

“Commodore Stockton accompanied General Kearny on 
the occasion ; in fact, the expedition was composed princi- 
|| pally of sailors and marines. 

* On arriving in front of the enemy, Commodore Stockton 
proposed to General Kearny to halt; but, it being on the 
| 8th of January, the General very laconically replied that he 
would not on that day do so, and the engagement com- 
menced.’? 
is And my first object in quoting it is. to invite atten- 
| tion to the very **laconic”’ and most absolute false- 


hood with which it finishes: 


“ On arriving in front of the enemy, Cummodore Stockton 

rpgeus te General Keurny to halt ; but, it being on the bth 
| of January, the General very laconicaliy replied thut he would 
not on that duy do so, and the engagement commenced.” 


| affairs into his own 
| 
j 
! 





| 








This, as I have said, is an absolute invention— 
*‘out of whole cloth,’’ as far as appears from 
any account that anybody—even Emory—is will- 
ing to acknowledge; and though it had a wide cir- 
culation at the time, copied from this, and another 
place, that I shall pment mention, the only two 
publications that | am aware of in which it ap- 
ae as an original statement, was this Havana 
etter, and in a letter published in the United States 
_ not far from the same time, but written at San 
|| ae California. The tale had its origin, then, 
| in California, and the writer of the Havana leuer 
|| was either its inventor and relater there, or its mere 
| retailer here. We shall see by-and-by who was 
|| the author of the letter from San Diego, and then 
|| we shall be able to fix the prime source of this in- 
vention, and trace it.down again to the channel 
through which it got to paper in Havana, and to 
the public in New Orleans. 

ere is the San Diego version, side by side with 
the Havana story: 
From the San Diego letter. From the Havana letter. 

“On th: 8th of January— “On the 8th January, near 
the memorable and glorious the Puebla de los Angeles, ¢ 
anniversary—about mid-day, battle took place, in which the 
the enemy mare his cppearance Oaliforniuns were defeat 
on the opposite side of the with considerable loss, a 
San Gabriel river. He was the peaceable possession of 
about five hundred strong in that territory to the United 
cavalry, and formidable inar- States restored. Commodore 

tilery, which included some Stockton accompanied Gen- 
| 9 pounders. Com. Stockton eral Kearny on the oceasion; 
| rode up ho Guest Kemeny in fact, ms papeaene = 
| and proposed t e€ army composed principally of sail- 
howl val 


| 
j 
| 
j 


| 
| 
' 


a 


i 
| 


8 go into soluuhanhs — aa fans On “ 
Kearny positively sand, ront of the enemy, Com- 
|| under the cover of his artil- modore Stockton proposed ta 
lery fire, crossed the river in General Kearny to hilt; but, 
| esence of the enemy, and, it being on the 8th of Janw 
Oe charge, which he ary, the General very icon 
h drove him ical! 


d in person, y reptied that he would not 
from the field.” on that day do so, ant the en 
gagement commenced.” 


No one will dispute—there cannot be two opin- 


j 
Swekton would reduce him|bave no troops in | ions on the point—that these two accounts, appear- 


|| ing nowhere else, and having no foundation in 
| truth, and appearing nearly simultaneously in the 
|, United States, must have had a common origin. 
It is a sheer impogsibility that the story should 
_ have had two separate inventions—one on the coast 
of the Pacific, to be published in St. Louis in May, 

and another in the island of Cuba, to be published 


| came originally from the same laboratory of lies: 


i mary cnr elaly by the wrerdsi@as Thad meape || it 068 ot necessarily follow that they got to the 


| 
| world through the same conduit. We know who 
| was at Havana: we shall see by-and-by who was 


the Colonel to aderstood by it nu-\nivr oycer vo vis-| at San Diego. This is not the regular turn for the 
| San Diego letter; but as it is before us, I will im 
or two more from it, and 


troduce 
erally passages from another quarter: 
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From the San Diego letter. 


« In about two weeks, hav- 
recovered his strength, 
and anxious for the public 
service and the sa ety of Lieut. 
Col. Frémont, he (General 
Kearny) spoke and wrote to 
Commodore Stockton, urging 
thut a force should be marched 
for the Puebla for his support, 
“or at least to make a demon- 
sration in his favor.” 


From the San Diego letter. 

«Apnvedin San Diego, Gen. 
Kearny exhibited to Commo- 
gore Stockton his commis- 
sion aud powers to command 
and to govern in the territory 5 
but, badly wounded, and with 
thecommund of so slight a mil- 
itxry force, he with proper 
delicacy refrained, for the 
present, to exert his authority, 


General Kearny’s letter to 
Stockton, Devemher 2. 

* Tf you can take from here 
a sufficient force to oppose 
the Californians, now sup- 
posed to be near the Puebla, 
and mee vr the approach 
of Lieut. Col. Frémont, I ad- 
vise that you do so, and that 
you march with that force as 
early as possible in the direc- 
tion of the Puebla, by which 
you will either be able to form 


@ junction with Lieut. Col. || 


Frémont, or make a diversion 
very much in his favor.”’ 
Keurny’s testimony, p. &2. 
“In that conversation, I 
told Commodore Stockton that 
he had seen, by my official 
communications, the insiruc- 
tious of the President to me 
relating to California; that 1 
had come to Calitornia with 
but a small miltary force; 
that deference und respect for 
his situation, he being then 











| a ridiculous appellation had been arrogated! And 


| surely no one could have guessed it. 


And more, 


| no one has ever applied it, except Kearny and his 


adjutants. Wherever it is met, then, one may 


count of a certainty that he is on the track of 


Kearny, or one or the other of his “ adjutants.”’ 
The announcement of Emory’s appointment to 


| this office is made with the same particularity, and 


nearly the same words, both in this newspaper 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 
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Senare. 


leased increased my determ nation not to comply With his 
request. I took him to General Kearny, and explained to 
him the suspicious circumstances under which I had taken 
him, and that bis capture would prove of some importance. 
He was iminediately searebed, and in his wallet was found 
the Mexicun mail from California, which was, of course, 


| Opened.” 


summary and in Emory’s book account. The two || 


paragraphs are worth quoting together: 
Picayune aceount. Emoary’s Report, p. 114. 


Captain Emory was made 
acting adjutant general of the 
army of the west, in place of 
Captain Turner, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the 
lst dragoons.”’ 


* On the 28th December I 
received notification from 
General Kearny to leave my 
purty in San Diego and report 
to him for duty, as the acting 


adjutant general of the forems 


Captain Turner, his adjutant 
general, having been as-igned 
by him to the command of the 
remnant of the company of 
the lst dragoons.”’ 


“ Headquarters ARMY oF THE WeEst,”’’ is the flourish 


in command of the Pacific 

squadron, and liaving a large 

foice of sailors and marines, 

prevented me at tht time 

JSiom relieving him, and taking 

- churge of the civil government 
of the country; Uial, as svon 
as my command was in- 
creased, I would take charge 
of uffiuirs in California, agree- | 
ubly to my instructions.’? 

The next publication in order is in the New 
Orleans Picayune of April 22, and opens with this 
paragraph : 

« By the barque Catharine, Captain Swift, from Havana, | 
we have very iate advices from California. Cuptain W. H. 
Enory, of the corps of topographical engineers, came passen- 
geron her, Cuptuin Emory wus mude ucting adjutant gen- 
erul of the army of the west, in piace of Captaim Turner, 
whosuceved@d to tue command of the Ist dragoons, atter we 
death of Captain Moore, and in this capccity hus been sent 
home by General Kearny to report the reconquest of Oulifor- | 
nid, and the present condition and resources of that country. 
Fron Captain Swift we learn the followimg particulars, 
derived by him from Cuptain Emory.”? 


and so expressed himself.”? 





Now, if there were no other evidence of the 
authorship—if there were not the word of Captain 
Swift, of the barque Catharine, that he derived the 
particulars from Captain Emory,and if there were | 
not other internal and circumstantial evidence,— | 
there is a single phrase in the above paragraph that 
would fix the authorship. The reader of any-of 
Kearny’s letters or despatches to the Government 
can hardly have failed to note the ambitious and | 
sounding utle with which he dubs the party of 100 
men who wnt as his *‘ escort’”’ into California, 
guided by the brave and trusty Carson, to show 
them the way, and to see them safe through. | 


with which he introduced even the bulletins of | 
travel of himself and suite. Of course the subor- 
dinates would imitate the style of ** the General.’’ 
The newly-promoted ‘acting adjutant Zeneral,” 
“Captain” Revtens would notlong neglect to trum- 
t the tidle of the ** reconquering” ‘Army of the 
Vest,’’ as well as the deeds of the ** reconquest”’ 
it had achieved. First, however, he sounds his 
own honors—( why not? there was no one to sound 
them forhim)—and ** the undersigned, as acting as- 
sistant adjutant general,’’ figures in the Panama let- 
ter, first of the series. The ‘‘ army of the west” 
waits for terra firma to be introduced, and even | 
then only asa tail to its ** acting adjutant general.” 
The two epithets, then, would alone betray the | 
author of the piece in that ** acting adjutant gen- 
eral of the army of the west’’ himself, and no other 
person. In no other place, I will venture to say, is 
either phrase to be found, so applied, than in the 
letters and despatches of Kearny, in the report of 
his first “acting adjutant general,” Turner, to 
Governor Stockton, of the melancholy condition 
of that same “ army of the west,” after the mas- 
sacre of San Pasqual, and, finally, in the reports 
Spread in the United States by ptain Turner’s 
Successor, ‘acting adjutant general”’ Emory, who, 
returning home ‘in that capacity,” could not 
allow his honors to waste their fragrance. Kearny 
was the inventor of the ‘army of the west.”’ 
This pompous title had not then been published 
in the United States, and was not officially, until 
the publication of Kearny’s official despatches ; 
So that at that time—the time of these lewers and | 
prulieations—~shere was no chance for any except 
arny and his military family to know such. 

















No one can fail to perceive in the seven times 
repeated ego of this passage the same modest hand 
that notes the same act with but a single actor— 
the same one—in the Picayune account. 

The concluding portion of the above quotation 
from the Picayune deserves notice on another 
account. Tt is m these words: 


_* By this General Kearny learned the Californians had 
risen, captured the American garrison at Paebia de low An- 


| gvles, driven all the Americans, &c., and defeated the expe- 


I stated, in the beginning of this branch of ex- | 
amination, that Emory’s mission home appeared 


to be threefold: to magnify Kearny and the **Army 


| of the West” as the conquerors of California; to | 
| villify and undermine the reputation of those who || 


had truly won for the country that superb conquest; 
and to deny and face down the truth about the dis- 
graceful defeat and butchery—disgraceful, I mean, 


|| to the commander, not to the brave men so wan- 


tonly sacrificed to his ignorance and selfishness— 
suffered at San Pasqual. All three of these ob- 


|| jects are shadowed forth in the introduction above 


quoted to the Picayune report. The author was too 
conscious of his errand, and too full of it not to 
betray it; and if he shadowed it forth in the intro- 
duction, he well fulfilled it in the * particulars ’’ 
which followed. 

He was “to report the reconquest of California.’’ 
The first thing, then, of course, was to show that 
there had been something to reconquer; and accord- 
ingly the following are the first of his ** particulars” 
furnished to Captain Swift for publication in the 
Picayune: 


the 25th November. Captain Emory, while making a recon- 
notssance Of that river, captured the Mexican mail passing from 
California to Sonora. 


| 


| of the barque 


| And we also read, in a publication made shortly 
“ General Kearny reached the mouth of the Gila river about || 


dition of Captain Mervine und Colonel Frémont.”? 


This last is one of a set of nefarious lies against 
Frémont with which * Acting Adjutant General of 
the Army of the West’* Emory and Lieutenant 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke seem to have 
been specially charged; but the circulation of this 
phetnged one of the set I do not trace to any but 

mory,and | am glad of an opportunity to release 
from even so much the Lieutenant Colonel of Mor- 
mons, 

The object here, however, is not to expose the 
falsehoods with which these publications teem, 
only so far as exposing them aids to fix the author- 
ship. Butif we find a story which is a pure inven- 
tion, introduced into two separate publications, and 
can trace the origin of one, we are authorized to 
lay the other to the same quurter. Now, this tale 
of the defeat of ** Captain Mervine and Colonel 
Frémont’’ is a pure invention. Colonel Frémont 
was hundreds of miles distant from the scene (near 
San Pedro) of Captain Mervine’s action with the 
Californians, and first heard of it at sea, when on 
his way down the coast, by order of Governor 
Stockton, to aid in repelling the insurrection at the 
south. Yet we read the story, distinctly and posi- 
tively set forth, in the *particulars’’ of the Picayune, 
derived, as that paper informs us, by Captain Swift, 

Etuarine, ** from Captain Emory.’”* 


after at Pittsburg, (written from Washington city 


| after the arrival of Emory,) the following, alike 


“By this General Kearny learned the Californians had risen, | 


captured the American garrison at Puebla de los Ange es, driven 
all the Americans in the interior of the country to the seaboard, 
and defeated the expedition of Captain Mervine and Colonet 
Frémont.’? 

This is the “ acting adjutant general of the army 
of the west,”’ returning home “in that capacity,” 
allover. Ithasaburden. ‘General Kearny and 
Captain Emory”—‘* Captain Emory did this, by 


which General Kearny learned that;” and it hap- | 


pens that Captain Emory’s report is pitched to the 

same tune: ** I and the General ’’ being the princi- 

pal figures of the volume. ‘“* Ego, et rex meus.”” 
Captain Emory’s “‘capture of the Mexican mail” 


had two histories—namely, in this present report 
to the editor of the Picayune; and ina subsequent 
report to Colonel Abert, head of the Topogiaphies! 
Bureau—but only one historian, videlicet-—Captain 
Emory. Neither the San Diego leter, nor the 
General’s despatches, touch it. Luckily, the hero 
of it wore a pen as well as a sword; and when he 
took up the former did not forget his prowess when 
girded with the latter; so that we have two histo- 
ries; and in the obliviousness of all other histo- 
rians to this particular point, we are able to trace 
these two unfailingly to the same hand. ‘Oh, that 
mine enemy would write a book!”’ was the wise 
man’s exclamation three thousand years ago: “a 
report! a report of a ‘military reconnoissance,’ 
with parallel passages to anonymous newspaper 
libels,’? he might have said had there been the like 
of the present case in those days. 


suits a newspaper summary. The book account 
is more in detail, as suits the style of a narrative. 
Here it is, (page of the report 95-’6 :) 

* November 23. Warner, Stanly, and myself saddled up 
to visit the junction of the Gila and Uslorado. 

“On our return we met a Mezican, well mounted and 
muffled in his blanket. I usked him where he was going; 
he said to hunt horses. Ashe passed, I observed in each of 
his holsters the neck of a hottie, and on his croup a fresh- 
made sack, with other evidences of preparation for a jour- 
ney. Much against his taste, I invited him to follow me to 
camp; several times he begged me to let bim go fora mo- 
ment, that he would seon retusn. His anxiety to be re- 

* 


Captain Emory’s first history is very brief, as | 
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| destitute, with the former, of any semblance of 


truth; and so exactly of the same character that, 
though the shape is different, it betrays the same 


|| comages 


‘¢ Captain Mervine, of the nary, in attempting the recap- 
ture of a small village on the coast, landed according to or- 
der abouttwo hundred seamen and marines, without artillery 
and was repulsed with the lors of fifteen or twenty kitted 
aml wounded by some one hundred and fitty Mexiean troops 
who had two pieces of flying artillery, which they managed 
with great -kill; by the bad m.nigement of Slocktun and F'; é- 
mont, the Mexicans 1 ecaptured several piaces of which we had 
at first obtained possessiun.” 

This appeared in the Pittsburg ** Gazette.’? The 
writer—a Mr. Haight, it is believed, some time 
United States consul at Antwer btained his 
formation in Washington city; with much more of 
the same sort that will have its turn hereafter. The 
only naval officer (Dr. Sickles, deceased) of the 
party returning from the Pacific, who touk the 
route by New Orleans, did not come to this city, 
but reported to the Secretary of the Navy by letier, 
of the 8th May, at Philadelphia. The authorship, 
therefore, rests solely upon Lieutenant-Emory or 
the information which he gave. 

The coupling of Stockton and Prémont in this 
place is the same as the coupling of Mervine and 
Frémont in the other. The insurrection in Cali- 
fornia was confined to the south, from which, when 
it occurred, Frémont was seven hundred miles dis- 
tant, at the Sacramento. The falsehood in both is 
of the same character, and palpably from the same 
head. . 

The following is. another passage from the Pitts- 


burg article, by the side of Bar: presenting 
rom Emo 


precisely the same idea, taken ry ’s report 
(pp. 96 and 123:) a : 
Pittsburg article. Emory’s report. 
 Prerious to the arrtealof “We ascertained from them 


General Kearny in Culifor- tase lettersof the ‘ captured 
nia out forces had on differ- xiean mail’) that a eoun- 
ent Occasions met with ds- ter revolution had taken 
graceful discom, 7 * ** place in California; Usat the 
“Tt was only until Kear- Americans were expelled from 
sina ieteaneien > Sendieienmdiabearet = 
@ more as- ‘7 places, 

pet? _ and that Robideaux, the 
brother of our interpreter, 
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 @ marys report. || uiety-five men, to apprize’him of his danger. He learned || t ; — 

calde by the Americans, was | from him that Seaey nome was strongly guarded, and the ex- secular kind of {eleshood. here alluded to, with 


a prisoner in jail. They all 
spoke exultingly of having 
thrown off ‘the detestuhle 
Anglo- Yankee yoke,’ and con- 
gratulated themselves that 
the tri-color ounce more float- 
ed in California“? * * * | 


“ The battles of the 6th De- | 
cember, and the 8th and 9th 
Janucry, had forever broken | 
the Mexicun authority in Cal- 
ifornia, and they were daily 
coming in with large parties 
to sue for peace.”’ 

The pores of these parallel passages is pre- 
cisely the same, viz: to represent disaster and 
defeat as attending the American arms in the coun- | 
try previous to the arrival of Kearny, and victory 
and consequent peace as commencing with his en- 
trance. That Emory was capable of putting the 


act position of the enemy. ‘The General determined at once 
to cut his way into San Diego.”’ 


Now, there is a particularity about all this, that 
la person merely having the news from common 
| report could not enter into. How could any one, 





|| except he had been with the party of General 


| Kearny—yea, and had kept a journal—know that 
it was precisely on the 2d December that Kearny 
reads the first sttlement; or that it was precisely 
on the 5th that he ‘ met’? Captain Gillespie; or 
precisely what number the party of Captain Gil- 
lespie consisted of; or the precise information of 
which Captain Gillespie possessed him; or pre- 


| cisely what the General *‘ at once” determined to 
do? All these particulars, I say, denote the jour- 


nalist; and accordingly in the journal we find it all 


| noted down: 
1 Picayune report. 


first in circulation, is shown by his putting the last | 


into his journal. 


But there is also a curious parallel between a | 
subsequent passage of this Pittsburg article and a | 


vortion of Lieutenant Emory’s testimony, which 
Thia passage in the testiinon 


will introduce. 


| 


has been already quoted ; but it will bear repet- | 
tion and consideration many times yet : 


Prom the Pittsburg article. 

“Gen Kearny, we further 
under-tand, is only awaiting 
the ARRIVAL OF TROOPS to 
sustain him, and he will then 
very probably arrest both 
Stockton and F'vémont us mu- 
tineers; aud we should not 
be surprised (if Kearny gets 
the power) to hear of their 
trial and even summary ez- 
ecution.”’ 


Emory’s testimony, p. 165. 
* He (General Kearny) in- 


take uffuirs into his own hands 


“General Kearny reached 
the first settlement in Cali- 
fornia, known as the Pass of 
San Felipe, on the 2d day of 
December. There he foun 
all the news confivmed.”’ 


| On the 5th he mer Cap- 


tain Gillespie, who hud slipped 


formed me that he should || out from Sun Diego, with 


| THIRTY-FIVE MEN, to apprize 


as soon as he felt himself | him of his danger.” 
sufficiently strong. | 
| 


** Question. What did you 
understand by that, and espe- | 
cially by the words ‘ suffi- | 
ciently strong?’ 

“answer. L understood by 
it numerical strength——physi- 
cul strength. 


** He learned from him that 
every puss was strongly guurd- 
ed, and the exact condition of 
the enemy. The General de- 
termined, at once, to cut his 





Topographical Rep., p. 104-5. | 


Dec. }.—* We descended 
to the Indian village of Sun 
Felipe.” 

Dec. 2.—Arrived at War- 
ner’s . * rancheria,’”? where 
‘we ascertained that we 


were near the heart of the | 
enemy’s stronghold, and in | 


possession of the great puss to 
Sonoru.”’ 
Dec. 5.—“ On the way, we 


met Cuptiin Gillespie, Lieut. | 


Beale, and Midshipman Dun- 
can of the navy,with a purty of 
THIRTY-FIVE MEN, sent from 
San Diego with a despatch for 
General Kearny.” 

“We were now on the 
main road to San Diego, ali 
the ‘ by-ways’ being in our rear, 
and it was therefore deemed 
necessary to attack the enemy 


that, as soon as he got suffi- | 
cient force—a sufficient body of | 
troops—that he would carry | 
out the orders of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. | 
* Question. What did you | 
understand by the words ‘take | 
affairs into his own hands?’ | 
Did you understand by it | 
that he would use force, and 


that Lieutenant Colonel Fré- || 
|| Havana letter. 


mont was to be one of those 
on whom the force was to be 

used? 

“ Answr. I did.’? 

Now, of what person then in the United States 
—not to confine it to Washington city—of what | 
rson then in the United Stattes, could the writer 
in the Pittsburg Gazette possibly “* understand’’ 
that these purposes were entertained by Kearny, 
except only from the person whom Kearny had | 
himself informed—that is, Lieutenant Emory? | 
Who else could have told the Pittsburg writer that | 
Kearny was “‘ only awaiting the arrival of troops | 
to sustain him,”’ in order to “ arrest Stockton and 
Frémont as mutineers,’’ except only the person 
whom Kearny had “ informed’ that he only waited | 
to be ** sufficiently strong,”’ in order to “ take affairs | 
into his own hands?” What other, except him | 





who had “ understood from Kearny”’ himself that || 


he only lacked ‘‘numerical strength—physical strength | 
—sufficient force—a sufficient body of troops’’—in 
order to ** use force, and that Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont was one of those on whom force was to be 
used ’’—what other man east of the Sierra Nevada 
could have impressed this Pittsburg writer with 
the thought that should ‘* Kearny get the power’’ 
he would seize, try, and summarily execute Stockton | 
and Frémont? Who, in fact, but one of Kearny’s 
confidentials could have knowm that? No:;. there 
was no other man than Emory, or some one whom 
he had tutored, then within the borders of the Union, 
who was informed of these diabolical purposes on 
the part of Kearny. No: there was no other here 
with whom Kearny had even been in communica- 
tion, much less to whom he had opened these black 
secrets of his heart; and in vain will his sequitor 
and seryitor, whom he sent into the country first 
to poison the public mind against Stockton and 
Frémont, then prepare it for the bloody catastro- 
phe of their assassination—in vain will = deny it, 
on his word or on his oath. 

[I return to the article in the Picayune, which 
continues as follows: 


«General Kearny reathed the first settlementin California, | 
known as the Pass of San Felipe, on the second of December. | 
There they found the newe all confirmed. On the Sth he met | 
Captain Gillespie, who had elipped out from San Diego, with | 





I understood || way into Sun Diego.” 


and force a pussuge.’’ 

| The concluding sentence of this Picayune ac- 

count, to wit: ‘* The General determined, at once, 

| to cut his way to San Diego,” though rendered in 

| the book ** to attack the enemy and force a passage,” 
is nevertheless according to a favorite expression 

| of the author. It is used in the Havana letter, as 


|| already quoted, and it is likewise used in the book. 


Here are the three passages together: 
Picayune article. ) Emory’s Report, p. 
110 


‘Gen. Kearny met} General Kearny; ‘The General, 
the enemy in force at‘ learned thatevery|therefore, _—_deter- 
a place called San|pass was strongly mined to halt for the 
| Pasqual, when an/guarded, and the ez-|night, to have the 
action took place,|act condition of the wounds of the sick 
and where, at an ex-|enemy. The General|re-dressed, and then 
pense of more than determined «ut once to\to cut our way to Sun 
one-third of the lit-\cut his way into Sart] Diego.” 
tle band that accom-Diego.”? 
panied him--say 100) 

—he defeated the en-| 
| emy, cut his way into! 
| San Diego.”’ 


These are not accidental resemblances. The 


| pieces are made on a common model and according 
| to a common plan of deception, (for neither of the 





accounts is true;) and nearly all the variation be- 
tween them, even in the mode of expression, is as 
one is more or less hasty and condensed than the 
other. The Havana letter crowds the whole events 
| of the affair at San Pasqual, and the final arrival 
at San Diego, into the brief space of three or four 
lines. The Picayune article, prepared with ampler 
time, on the passage from Havana to New Orleans, 
is more circumstantial; while the book professes to 
o over the whole ground in detail. Hence—and 
in the difference between writing anonymously and 
in a narrative which bears the writer’s name—the 
whole difference. 
But I have not yet done with the paragraph above 
| quoted from the Picayune, and which contains this 
age: ‘* On the 5th he mer Captain Gillespie, who 
‘had slipped out from San Diego, with thirty-five 
‘men, to apprize him of his danger.” I make the 
word met emphatic wherever I have introduced this 
passage, for the reason that it has a peculiar signifi- 
cancy in the connection in which it is employed, 
and will be found of curious use in uniting all the 
links of this evidence. It is suggestive, in the con- 
| nection that we find it in this passage, of a curious 
| kind of falsehood, that Kearny himself shows so 
| great a proclivity for, that, had he not been thou- 
| sands of miles distant from where this Picayune 
piece was written, and did we not find the same 
_ thing, in almost the same words, in Emory’s Re- 
| port, one would believe that the passage was Kear- 


ny’sown. The propensity of Kearny to the par- 











examples—and among them this very one of 
‘* meeting’’ with Captain Gilles cin inne —_ 
in Frémont’s defence, (printed Trial, pp. 441-2:) 


“ Under the same infirmity of memory I am willing to Class 
the extraordinary facility of omission betrayed by the witne 
in his manner, which seems to be habitual, of hulf telline 
where whole telling is essential. ‘Thus: On the third day ir 
the trial he commences an answer in these words: ‘About 
‘ the 14th of January, 1847, I received from Lieutenant Colo- 
‘nel Frémvnt a communication, dated,’ &c.—the inference 
being, of course, that my communication was voluntary; the 
fact (and most important one, too) being, that it was drawn 


|| out by no less than four importunate letters that [ had before 


received. Again, in continuation of the same narration: 
‘On the day subsequent, viz: on the 17th January, Lieuten. 
‘ant Colonel Frémont cane to my quarters, and in conversa. 
‘tion,’ &c.—the inference being, of course, that I went at 
my own instance, whereas the fact (most material and rele. 
vant, and deciding the character of the interview) turned 
out, that I went in compliance with the written request of 
the witness to see me ‘on business.’ Again, same day: «{ 
‘ was first met by a detachment from Commodore Stockton.’ 
&e. * * * * “Itcame from Commodore Stockton, to give me 
‘information,’ &c.; * * * * the inference being, that it went 
voluntarily, or was sent by Commodore Stockton of his own 
motion ; the important fact appearing, however, when Com. 
modore Stockton came on the stand, three weeks after, that 
it was fitted out at the written request of General Kearny 
for a party ‘to open communication with him,’ &e. So, in 
the same letter making this application, he writes to Commo. 
dore Stockton as follows: ‘Your express by Mr. Carson was 
| ‘met on the Del Norte, and your mail must have reached Wash- 
‘ington at least ten days since’—omitting the inaterial fact 

that Mr. Carson, in addition to being met, was likewise 
turned back ; and leaving the inference that he had gone on, 
Again, in his testimony on the sixth day of the trial, speak- 
ing of his position on the hill of San Bernardo, the witness 
says: ‘I stated to the doctor an4 others, that we would leave 
‘next morning, which we accordingly did ; Lieutenant Gray, 
‘of the navy, with a gallant command of sailors and marines, 
‘ having come into our camp the night previous’—the inference 
being, that Lieutenant Gray and his command came volun- 
tarily, or by chance, into the camp; the fact being, that it 
was a detachment of 215 men, sent from San Diego expressly 
for the relief of General Kearny’s camp, and in pursuance of 
his repeated urgent calls for succor—one of them (that by 
Lieutenant Beale, Mr. Carson, and the Indian) conveyed 
through the enemy’s lines and an insurgent population, un- 
der circumstances of devotion and courage unsurpassed, but 
no mention of which is found in the official report, or in any 
part of the testimony of General Kearny. 

“T give these as examples, taken only from two days’ pro- 
ceedings, of a vast deal of the sume sort of testimony, runuing 
through General Kearny’s examination.” 





But I cannot omit the signal instance of this 
mode of half telling, and thereby making falsehood 
out of a few words of truth, which took place at 
the time of the arrest at Fort Leavenworth. Gen- 
eral Kearny being interrogated as to where and 
how the arrest was made, answered, that “ Lieu- 
‘tenant Colonel Frémont came to near the office 
‘of Colonel Wharton, commanding at Fort Leav- 
*enworth. I asked him to dismount, and come 
‘ into the office; he did so. On his taking a seat, 
‘at my request, I gave him a copy of my order.” 
Now, from this mode of telling the last half, and 
leaving out the first and main half, it would be 
supposed that Frémont got on a horse and rode u 
to near Wharton’s office, waiting to be arrested: 
that Kearny saw him by chance, so waiting, and 


asked him to get down off his horse and come into 


the office, and then gave him a copy of the order 
of arrest. This is the way it woul understood: 
but cross-examination brought out the other half 
of. the story, and totally changed its whole face. 
It brought out the fact that an orderly sergeant 
had been sent two miles to bring Frémont to near 
that office—to report him as being near the office— 
to leave him on his horse until the General called 
him down: and then, before giving him a copy of 
the order of arrest, he read it to him in the pres 
ence of a witness, (Colonel Wharton,) in violation 
of the military regulations, which require the arrest 
of an officer (when not necessary to confine him 
to be made with decorum, by a sealed letter: ant 
that it was not necessary to confine Frémont, is 
proved by the fact that he was left at large to 
about the fort for half a day—waiting the leisure 
of the ordnance sergeant—the only person that 
spoke to him in the fort, except the witness, 

harton, and then left to go nine miles that night 
to sleep in the woods. 

Now, the false impression ogee by the 
manner of Emory’s statement is of the same char- 
acter with this class of falsehoods thus shown to 
be a habit of Kearny’s. To oe they “met 
Captain Gillespie,” &c., is but telling where 
whole telling is oe to the truth, sae 
half telling not only leaves an imperfect, but 
ates an ermnaneets impression. The truth in this 
instance is, that the party which General Kearny 
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et he had previously sent for—sent for in a writ- 
ten urgent application to Stockton to send a party 
to “open communication’? with him—and this is | 
the part omitted. Were the omission only in this 
lace, it might pass without remark, as arising 
from haste or inadvertence: though a relater, hav- 
ing no object but to narrate the truth, could hardly 
have failed to speak of the party’s arrival without 
some eXpression to show that the meeting had 
been requested and was looked for. But I shall 
show that the omission Was systematic: not an 


emission simply in this anonymous piece, but 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


else have received his impressions from him, in 


order to have hit on the description so precisely in 
his manner and words; and there was no other 
person than Emory present at the place of publi- 
cation who was with the General at the time men- 
tioned, or ‘could have received his impressions 
from him. 

Let us take the full paragraph from the Pica- 


a publication, and compare it with passages in 


wherever the matter has been mentioned in wri- | 


tings in the interest of Kearny; and this upon a | 
an. I shall show that Kearny set the example, 
and that this statement in the Picayune, and the 
subsequent one, by the same author, and nearly in 
the same words contained in Emory’s book report, 
are little more than copies from Kearny’s original; | 
and thus carry up the coinage, where it belongs, | 
to Kearny’s mint. Under date of 12th December, | 
Kearny made a report to the department, profess- | 
ing to give an account of his movements from the 
time of leaving Santa Fé down to the eve of the , 
battle of San Pasqual. We find, however, no 
mention of his letter.to Stockton, requesting the 
marching of ‘a party to open communication with 


| enemy. 


him’—though this was his movement, and most i V rR ir 
rior of Kearny’s despatches that is found exhibited 


roper for him to report. Bat, instead, the matter 
is related in the identical manner of Emory’s two | 
reports, and confined to the actions of others, and | 
omitting the acts of the writer himself. Here is | 
the passage: 


& On the 5th was met by a small party of volunteers, un- |)“. z ; : ‘ 
4 vean , | mind had been imbued, impressed, indented with 


der Captain Gillespie, sené out from San Diego by Comme- 
dore Stockton ¢o give us what information they possessed of 
the enemy.”? 

The same thing is related, and in the same man- 
ner, in Kearny’s testimony before the court-mar- 
tial, p. 43: 


Cearny’s reports, December 12 and 13, (Ex. Doc. 
No. 1, pp. 515-'16.) 
The Picayune account. 
“Gencral Kearny reached 


From Kearny’s reports. 
On the 2d December reach- 


the first settlement in Culifor- 


|| nia, known asthe Pussof San 


Felipe, on the 2d of December. 
* * * On the Sth, he met 
Captain Gillespie, who had 
slipped out from San Diego, 
with thirty-five men, to ap- 
wrize himof his danger. He 
earned from him that every 
pass Was strongly guarded, 
and the eract position of the 
The General deter- 
mined at once to cut his way 
into San Diego.”? 


ed Warner’s ranche, (qua 
Caliente,) the frontier settle- 
aaent in California, on the 
routeto Sonora. * * * On 
the Sth, was met by a small 
party of volunteers under Cup- 
tain Gillespie, sent out from 
Sun Diego, by Commodore 
Stockton, to give us what in- 
JSormation they possessed of the 
enemy.”? ‘Having learned 
From Captain Gillespie that 
there was an armed party of 
Culifornians,” &c., ‘IT then 


determined that I would march 
for them, and attack them by 
break of daty."? 


Here is the same intimate knowledge of the inte- 


in the autograph Panama letter; the same acquaint- 
ance with circumstances that could only be familiar 
to the actors—the same representation of those cir- 
cumstances that could only have been made on the 
model of Kearny’s despatches, or by one whose 


| what he was to relate, by talk and instructions 


from Kearny. And there was no other person in 


| the country so situated but Emory himself. 


«| was aiming to approach the lower part of Upper Cali- | | 


fornia, and | was first met by a detachment from Commo- 
We have, then, four separate and distinct | 
accounts of this ‘‘ meeting’? by Kearny with a | 
detachment from Stockton: all of them agreeing 
in the statement of one-half of the fact, and that 
the same half; and all agreeing in the omission of 
one-half, and that the same: two of the accounts 
are by Kearny himself; one of them under the | 
sanction of official correspondence, the other un- | 
der the still higher sanction of a judicial oath; a 
third; one of the four accounts, in the book and 


per publication, made with Emory’s name vouched 
for its ** particulars,”’ and issued in a place where 
Emory had just arrived on a mission direct from 
Kearny, with this identical despatch from Kearny | 
in his possession, and where there was no other | 
present who could have ane knowledge on the sub- 
ject, unless ‘‘derived”—like the * particulars”? of | 
the Picayune—* from Captain Emory.”’ Here they | 
are—the four passages—two from the originals of | 
Kearny—two from his copyist, Emory—in collat- | 
eral columns, that the identity—the curious iden- | 
uity—between them may be the more palpable: 


KEARNY. Emory. ° 
Kearny’s Re- |Kearny’s testi-|Emory’s Book.|Emory’s Pica- | 
port. | mony. yune account, | 





“On the 5th! “T wasaim-| Dec. 5.-“*On| On the 5th | 
was MeT by aingtoapproach the waywemetihe Met Capt. | 
small party of the lower part Capt. Gillespie,| Gillespie, who | 
volunteers un-of Upper Cali- Lt. Beale, and\had sli out | 
der Capt. Gil-fornia, and I Midship. Dun-|from San Die- | 
lespie, sent out was ze. MET can,ofthenavy,|go, with THIR- 
from San Die- bya ment with a purty of|TY-FIVE MEN, | 


g0 by Com’dore from Com’dore TuIRTY-FiVE |to apprize him 
Stockton togive Stockton,” §c. men, sent from (Kearny) of his 
us what inform-| |San Diego with\danger.?? 

ation they pos- a despatch to 
sessed of the en- Gen. Kearny.”’ 

emy.”” 





Now, if these accounts were all true, different 
persons who were present, or personally aware of | 
the circumstances, would make their statements | 
substantially alike, possibly with as close a resem- 
blance as the above; but, as they are all imperfect | 
and erroneous, and imperfect and erroneous in the | 
same BM ge very. the conclusion is not to be 
avoided that they were formed from a common 
pattern. But, even if the statements were literally | 
and strictly true, it would still require the relater 





at New Orleans to have had some personal know!- | 
edge of them, to have been present and seen things 
y, as the commanding general saw them, or 


65 


| 


But there is ancther point—minute, it is true, 


but unescapable—which identifies this Picayune | 


publication, still in the paragraph before us, with 


| the writings of Emory. 
dore Stockton,’? &c. {| 


The Picayune article purports to give the num- 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 
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report grew to be an *‘ unexampled march of more 
than 2,000 miles’? in Emory’s Panama letter, and 
now in this Picayune account stretches to ** 2,500 
miles across the desert;’’ and the force, which waa 
** 160 Californians,”’ both in the Panama letter and 
in Kearny’s report, has grown here to*be “ two 
hundred.” But notwithstanding this increased 
proneness to the marvelous—not unusual in a 
change from autograph to anonymous—there are 
sufficient parallels remaining between the para- 
graph of the Picayune and the autograph better 
from Panama. The author of the Panama letter 
started with his set phrases, and if there were no 
other way of convicting him, these would track and 


identify him, without regard to contradictions, 
Let us quote a few phrases from each of the two 
| pleces: 


Pungma letter, 
“ 4t the battle of San Pas- 
gen which took place one 
our before day, on the morn- 
ing of the Gth December,” Se. 


> 

“General atfacked, beuwt, 
and chused some miles, 160 
well mounted Calitoruians.” 


Picayune account, * 
“General Kearny charged 
into the Mexican camp at the 
villige of Sun Pasqual,on the 
morning of the 6th December, 
one hour hefore daw.” 
‘General Kearny charged 
into the Mexicun camp, aud, 
after a desperate fight, routed 


the enemy, and chased him 
some miles”? 

“His force was something 
short of one hundred dra~ 
goons.”? 

* All emaciated by the long 
march, (2,500 miles across the 
desert,) and mostly destitute 
of clothing.”? 


“ With less than one hun- 
dred dragoons.” 


«© Emaciated by an uner- 
ampled march over the deserts 
of samerica of more than 
2,000 mites.”? 


Now, I venture to say that no one will under- 


| take to deny that these two accounts came from 
_ one and the same head. 


The next quotation which I shall introduce from 
the Picayune article is quoted: here only for the 


| purpose of identifying, by means of it, a subse- 
| quent publication in the Louisville Journal, and 


ber of the party under Captain Gillespie; Tuiery- | 


FIVE MEN being the number given. Now, this 


| number purports to be precise; but it is inaccurate. | 


| 





Es 


The number was not precisely thirty-five. It was 
thirty-nine. This appears in the testimony of Cap- 
tain Gillespie, given at page 204 of the Trial: 


*¢ Question. What force did you carry out to meet Gen- 
eral Kearny? 

‘ Answer. The force consisted of 26 men of Captain Gib- 
son’s company, Lieutenant Beale and Midshipman Duncan, 


7 Ser sean he A th in’ and 10 carbineers, of the Congress; and a brass 4-pounder 
ver the na Ory; our a newspa- ' 


field-piece.” 
The difference between ‘thirty-five men,” and 


| the force actually sent, is not great; and the in- 
| accuracy in itself would be of no consequence. It 


is not given as a specimen of inaccuracy, but of 


identity. Captain Emory falls into precisely the 
same error in his book. 
ber there given as well as here. If that number 
were the true one, the repetition of it might very 
well be from different quarters; but as it is erro- 
neous, yet assumes to be accurate, it must be the 
result of a mistake; and that mistake, wherever 
repeated, traceable to the same quarter. 
also in these accounts—all four of them—a most 
pregnant coincidence of omission. The whole force 
under Gillespie was mounted: a material fact— 
especially in connection with the representation 
that the troops engaged at San Pasqual had only 
the horses and mules surviving the long march 
from Santa Fé—a most material fact, yet scrupu- 
lously omitted in each of the four accounts. 


Mr. BENT@N’S SPEECH—Twexrrtn Dav. . 


I proceed with the examination of the intrinsic 
evidence as to the authorship of the publications 
made on the track of Emory. 

The Picayune article continues as follows: 

* His force was something short of one hundred dragoons, 
and five or six mounted men in the employment of the topo- 
graghical engineers, all emaciated by the long march, (2,500 
miles across the desert,) and mostly destitute of clothing. 
With seventy of this force, the rest being left with the bag- 
, General Kearny charged into the Mexican camp at the 
village of San Pasqual, on the morning of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, one hour before day, and after a desperate fight, in 
which he lost thirty-five, killed and wounded, routed the 
enemy, and chased him some miles. The enemy’s force 
engaged was two hundred ; his loss considerable.” 


There is | 


“The day after the battle 
the General moved on slow- 
ly towards San Diego, hav- 
ing on the way one or two 
skirmishes. He arrived at 
San Diego on the 10th, and 
finding there more men than 
were necessary to garrison the 
town, he proposed to Com- 
modore Stockton (the men be- 
ing chiefly sailors and ma- 
rines, and not under the Gen- 


| eral’s orders) to let him have 


| for this purpose I present them together: 
|| From the Picayune, April 22. 


From the Louisville Journal, 
May 1. 

“With the greatest diffi- 
culty General Kearny suec- 
ceeded in yeaching San Die- 
go, where Stockton was sta- 
tioned, and finding there more 
men than were necessary to 
gurrison the town, he request- 
ed Stockton to let him have a 
portion of them for the pur- 
pose of marching on the Pue- 
bla de los Angeles, the centre 
of Mexican power in Oulifor- 
nia.”? 


| a portion of them, and march 


“* Thirty-five’’ is the num- | 


on the Puebla de los Angeles, 
the heart of Mexican power 
in California.” 


The remarks which these particular passages 
call for will be presented when the article from 
the Louisville Journal is reached in order. Here, 
the object is only to show that the two articles 
came from the same informant, which is infallibly 


established in the single quotation that I have 


| made. 


i 
| 


' 
| 
it 


| by that means, escaping detection. 
i! 


But, before laying aside the Louisville 
piece, I will continue the two extracts a little 
further, to show how utterly reckless, even of con- 
sistency, that informant was, and how he varied 
his statements, perhaps with the absurd hope of, 
Continuing 
right on from the above, the two extracts read with 


| this remarkable difference: 


| 


1 
] 


1] 
ii 
I] 
i 
| 





j 
| 
' 
| 
i 
} 


From the Picayune piece, From the Louisville piece. 


“To thistHe CommMopore ‘Stockton PEREMPTORILY 
ASSENTED, and on the 28th REFuseD to let him have the 
December General Kearny men. The rervsar created 
marehed with about 500 men great dissatisfaction among 
on the Puebla, accompanied Stockton’s own officers.”? 
by the Commodore.”” 

In the first place, it is not true that Kearny was 
the proposer of the expedition to Los Angeles. 
The arrangements.were in progress for it before 
Kearny lett New Mexico. his falsehood, how- 
ever, is no way peculiar to these two pieces: it 
appears wherever publications in the interest of 

earny were made, The other, and greater false- 
hood, however, which the Louisville piece con- 
tains, that Stockton at first ‘‘ refused’’ the means for 
the expedition, appears only, as far as I have dis- 
covered, in this and two other places, and glee- 
where in a modified form compared with this: so 
that, in this particular, the libels of Emory are 
entitled to the palm, even over Kearny and Cooke: 


The reader will note how the story grows as it || a bad eminence, but the “ acting adjutant general” 
travels. What was ‘1,050 miles” in Kearny’s |! is entitled to it—and he shall have it, 
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APPENDIX 


i return to the article in the Picayune, which 


continues as follows: 
“On the &th of January, the enemy showed himself in 
force, to dispute the passage of the San Gabrielriver. After 


a short exchange of artillery, General Kearny ordered the | 


heights charf#-d, and drove him from his position.” 

The spirit of these paragraphs reminds again 
strongly of the Panama letter; but I shall go toa 
higher source still: to the book—the book of “A 
Military Reconnoissance,’? which Solomon might 
have wished his enemy, self-betraying, to write: 

Picayune aecount. 

“On the Sth of January, 
the enemy showed himse'f in 
force, to aren the passage of 
the Sun Gabriel viver.”’ 


Emory’s Report, p. 119. 

Jan. 8.—About 2 o'clock, 
we came insight of the San 
Gabriel river.  Simall squads 
of horsemen began to show 
themselveson either flank, and 
it became, quite apparent the 
enemy intended to dispute the 
passage of the rivere? 

A curious calculation is made by mathematicians 
and philologists, to the effect that if three words 
coincide in two different languages, it is ten to one 
they must be derived in both cases from some 
parent language, or introduced in some other man- 
ner. Six words, it is added, would give more 
than seventeen hundred to one, and cight near a 
hundred thousand to one. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, how many chances ina million are there that 
this Picayune article and the report of Emory 
were prepared by different authors, and how many 
that Emory’s newspaper publications were not 
patterned on the same model or imbibed from the 
same source us Kearny’s dgspatches? 

There are, further, two small points to identify 
this piece, one with the Havana letter, and the 
other with Emory’s report. The Havana letter 
states, among other items of news, ** The store- 
ship Livingston had arrived;’’ and the Picayune 
article has this: ** The Livingstén arrived on the 
27th.’? Now, there is no vessel in the navy called 
the ** Livingston:”’ the Lexington was the vessel 
Meant; and there is no probability that two differ- 
ent writers would thus have fallen into the same 
error in relation to the name of one single vessel. 
I will add here, én reference to Emory’s imputation 
of these pieces to a ‘naval officer,” that this is a 
blunder which no *‘greenhorn’’ (as sailors dub 
their comrades shipped for the first time) which no 
rreenhorn in the navy would have fallen into. None 
ut a landsman could thus have twice substituted 
a wrong name toa storeship just arrived; and even 
a landsman who had been long in the neighborhood 
of the fleet, would have heard often enough to im- 
press well enough on his mind, the name of the 
expected vessel freighted with the anxiously desired 
supplies. 
a squadron: expected beforehand—remembered 
afterward. No naval officer, then, could have 
made the mistake; and no landsman except one 
situated precisely as Emory, who had just arrived 
at the seaport, took passage and came away. 
Again: in the Picayune article and others of the 
same series of newspaper libels, the name of one of 
the California leaders—the leader at the massacre 
of San Pasqual and the siege of San Bernardo—is 
thus given: Andreas Pico. It is given the same 
way in Emory’s report; wherever it occurs it is 
** Andreas Pico.’? Now, this is an error; Pico’s 
name is spelt Andres Pico, without the a which 
Emory inserts. The mistake seems peculiar to 


rn e . 4 e 
The arrival of a storeship is an era in | 


Emory; it is not likely that two different writers | 


would fall into it. It ts as ridiculous in Spanish 


to write Andres (which is Andrew) with an a be- | 


fore the s, as it would be in English to spell James | 


in the same way—an a before the s—thus, Jameas; 
and if you saw James twice written that way, in 
two different accounts of the same transaction in 
which he was engaged, would you not be sure that 
the same hand wrote both accounts? It is no ar- 


— against the separate authorship of two , 


ifferent pieces that they tell a true thing or a right 
thing which two parties saw, or had equal oppor- 
tunities of knowing, with points of resemblance; 
but when it comes to a wrong thing or a false 
thing, the case is different. If it be a false thine 
there must have been invention, fabrication, and it 
is not supposable that two inventors or fabricators 
would have hit precisely on the same thought: if 
it be a wrong thing, there must have been error 
and the argument is, not that two persons commit. 
ted the same mistake, but that the person who 
committed it once would commit it again. 


The Picayune article concludes with two un-- 


, modore Stockton. 


| in the Washington Union. 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr, Benton. 


adulterated falsehoods, alike gratuitous and malig- 
nant. This is the extract: 


“ Frémont was to have made « junction with General Kear- 
ny’s forces ut the Puebla, but did not do so. 

* After the battle of the 9th January, Andreas Pico, the 
second in command of the Mexican torees, faving twice 
broken his parole, and expecting no quarter from General 
Kearny, went otf with a small portion of the enemy’s force, 
und effected a treaty with Colone! Frémont, securing to him- 
self immunity for his crimes. This eaty, though egal, 
being executed without the authority of the commanding 
veneral, may, it is supposed, be respected by the general, 
from motives of policy.”’ 


The first of these, it is believed, is peculiar to 


Emory: it is to be found, as far as I am aware, 


nowhere else than here. ‘The second is found, in 
a modified form, in one other place, viz: in the 
letter already spoken of, written from San Diego. 
The ‘acting adjutant general of the Army of the 


West” and the lieutenant colonel of Mormons || 
divide the honors of being the relaters of this false- || 
hood, though it is not believed that either of them |) 
was its author, but that they were both deceived || 


into its circulation. 
I conclude what I have here to say of the Picayune 


article and its authorship, with these points in addi- | 


tion to the overwhelming proofs | have adduced: 


1. ‘The name of no other person than Lieutenant | 
Ixmory’s, of those who had then returned from | 


the Pacific, is mentioned in the article. 
2. The name of Lieutenant Emory is given in 
the beginning of the piece as the informant of the 


. t 
person who prepared it for the press; that person || 
the captain of the vessel on which Emory had | 


sailed from Havana to New Orleans. 


| 
3. It was published in New Orleans on the | 


morning following Emory’s arrival there, with his 


name thus vouched; and though he remained there || 


at least one day, and it is believed two or three 


days, after the publication, he made no correction | 
or contradiction of the piece itself, or of the use of | 


his name as its author. 

4. He has not yet made any disavowal or denial 
where the piece was first publicly charged upon 
him; and he is not entitled to the benefit of_any 
denial here, until he first makes it there. 


The publication is fixed upon Emory, and the | 


matter of it traced back to Kearny. He is shown 
to be the fountain from which Emory draws; he 
is therefore responsible for the publication, and 
must have the benefit of it in this claim for the 
honors of brevet major general. 

I now proceed to the publication-next in order— 
that in the Louisville Journal—confining the ex- 
amination in respect to it mainly to showing its 
identity in origin with the article in the Picayune. 


_ The introduction to the piece is as follows: 


* We mentioned on Wednesday that the New York 


| Courier and Enquirer spoke of a serious difficulty as having 


occurred in California between General Kearny and Com- 
Yesterday we learned some*hing further 
upon the subject. 

** Commodore Stockton’s despatches have been published 
Yesterday a bearer of despatches 
passed through this city on his way to Washington. We 
learn by a gentleman direct from California that Commodore 
Stockton’s despatches are full of false representations. Our 
informant, whom we consider worthy of the fullest reliance, 
makes a statement very discredituble to Commodore Stockton 
and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. We will give the outlines 
of this statement.”? 


The ** bearer of despatches’’ here alluded to was 
of course Emory; for no other passed through 
Louisville; and, though the phrase is varied a 


little when the “* gentleman’? who ‘ makes the 


statement’’ is referred to, it is the *‘ bearer of de- 
spatches” who introduces the piece, and must be 
held to be intended by the writer as the “inform- 
ant”? whom he quotes. 


meaning at all in the mention madeof him. But 


_ the burden of proof does n@t rest upon this point— 


pregnant as*it is. Who, beside the author of the 
autograph Panama letter, which so boldly pro- 
nounced * false’’ Purser Speiden’s account of the 
Los Angeles expedition—who beside, him would 
thus undertake to declare Commodore Stockton’s 


_ despatches, relating to the same subject, to be ** full 


of false representations /’? What person, * direct 
from California,’’ other than the author of the 


|Panama and Havana letters, and the Picayune 


article, was so inimical to Stockton and Frémont, 
that his first act, on arriving, would be to run toa 
newspaper with his most ‘*discreditable  state- 
ment”? concerning those gentlemen? 

But I am saved the trouble of minute examina- 
tion of the Louisville article. The Picayune pub- 
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There would else be no | 





See 


[July , 


Senate. 


| leation is proved so absolutely that little more is 


necessary with reference to this of Louisville than 
to connect the two. Here is a passage, then, froyy 
each, which need only be quoted side by side, for 
every one to feel that they have the same author: 
From the Louisville article. From the Picayune. 

“ When we arrived at the “ His force was something 
village of Sum Pasqual with short of one hundred dragoons 
a force short of one hundred and five or six mounted men 
men, all worn owt bya march in the employment of the 
of two thousand five hundred topographical engineers, «ll 
miles across the desert, he en- emaciuted by the long mar; h 
countered two hundred Meri- (two thousand five hundred 
cans. Atthe head of seventy miles across the desert.) and 
of his men he charged the Mez- mostly destitute of clotii; g 
| tcans, and, after a desperute With seventy of this force, the 
fight, in which he lost thirty- rest being lett with the bag. 
five men, killed and wounded, gage, General Kearny charoed 
he put the enemy to flight.” into the Mevican cump at the 

village of Sun Pasqual,on the 
morning ofthe 6th December 
one hour before day, and after 
a desperate fight, in which he 
lost thirty-five, killed and 
] wounded, rouled the cnemy, 
; and chused him some miles, 
The enemy’s force engaged 
was two hundred,”’ 7 


These passages have already been connected, by 
irrefragable links, with passages in Emory’s ac- 
knowledged writings, (his Report and his Panama 
|| letter,) which need not be repeated here. 

_ I quote again from the Louisville article, and 

| this time drag forth one of the vilest and most 
malignant of all the falsehoods circulated either by 
| Kearny or his followers. It is an entire fabrica- 
| tion: not only devoid of truth, but against trath— 
directly, flagrantly, and in every particular against 
| truth. This is the extract: 

“ After the battle, he (Kearny) found himself without 
horses or mules, and consequently without the means of 
moving forward with his emaciated, worn-out, and wounded 
men. In this condition, he sent seventy-five miles to Com- 
modore Stocktoy with a representation of his situation, and 
| a requisition foMorses and a reinforcement of men. Stock- 
| ton rudely refused to grunt his requisition, remarking, ‘Let him 


| § stiry where he is; he has no business to come out here to super- 
| *sede me.’ ”? 


This from one of the men whom Stockton’s 
|| kindness and promptness, and the completeness of 
| the aid he afforded, had rescued from siaughter or 
a disgraceful capitulation; had enabled to escape 
|| from the depths of want, humiliation, and terror,. 
| to which the unhappy party besieged on the deso- 
|| late hill of San Bernardo were reduced; had brought 
|| with the carefulest attention in safety to his own 
|| quarters, and there warmed and cheered into life 
-and motion. This from one of these men! The 
| story of the frozen viper and the benevolent coun- 
tryman is no longer a fable. What was imper- 
|| feetly imagined by the moralist on the Agean sea, 
| near three thousand years ago, has been enacted 
/in real life on the shores of the Pacific, and is no 
|| longer mythological, but historical. ‘True, the 
| falsehood is found elsewhere than in the publica- 
| tions of Emory: it is found, with circumstantiality 
| and positiveness, in Saint George Cooke’s San 
| Diego letter: but Saint George Cooke was not at 
| San Pasqual; he had not been lifted—as it were 
‘out of the tomb—by Stockton, from the naked 
‘| rocks of San Bernardo: he did not owe this debt 
| @ everlasting gratitude to the man whom he ma- 
| ligned. No. This is left for William H. Emory. 
|| Not even Kearny is known to have given public 
| utterance to this most unmitigated and ingrate 
| falsehood. 


The next passage (continuing to quote from the 
Louisville piece) contains a kindred falsehood, 
|| base enough, in all conscience, but not comparable 
| to the other; and moreover shared, with Emory, 
|| in some degree, by both Kearny and Cooke. This 
| is the extract: 





} 
| With the greatest difficulty General Kearny succeeded 
|| in reaching San Diego, where Stockton was stationed; and, 
} finding there more men than were necessary to garrison the 


|| them for the purpose of marching on the Puebla de los An- 
|| geles, the centre of Mexican power in California. Sto-hton 
peremptorily refused to let him have the men. This r¢ usal 
| created great dissatisfaction among Stockton’s own officers, 
| who were consequently on the point of rebeHting against his 
| authority, and joining Kearny; but the latter exerted his influ 
ence in suppressing the movement. Subsequently, Stockton, 
| finding that the opinions of all were against him, grented 
| portion of his force to General Kearny, who then moved 
‘upon Los Angeles and captured it, after a sharp conflict, 
| although Stockton, in his despatches, represents hismsell 4 
| the leader.”? 


} Now, to show how completely this is without 
\| roundation—how entirely a fabrication it is—how 





|| town, he requested Stockton to let him have a portion of 
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it lacks every particle and semblance of trath—I | 
will quote & brief note, introduced by Commodore || 
Stockton in his testimony, and which will be found’ | 


! : 1) 
in the printed Trial, page 430: | 
«We, the undersigned, were present at a conversation | 


held between Commodore Stockton and General Kearny, at i] 
San Diege, shortly after the arrival of the Generul, in which | 
conversation the Oommodore offered to give General Kearny | 
ine seommand-in-chief? of the forces he was preparing to 

march with to the Ciudad de los Angeles, and to act as his aid- 
de-camp. This offer the General declined, but said he || 
would be most happy to go with the Commodore as his aid- || 
de-camp, and assist him with his head and hand. 


“ WILLIAM SPEIDEN, U.S. N. 

“SAMUEL MOSELEY, U. S. N. 

«San Diego, February 5, 1847.” 
The germ of this falsehood is no doubt to be | 
found in Kearny’s report to the oe oN we of | 
January 17. Of this despatch, with others, Emory | 
was the bearer, and, as | have already gepeatedly | 
shown, he was acquainted with the contents of || 
what he carried. He knew everything. The | 
dificulties between Kearny on one hand and | 
Stockton and Frémont on the other, had come toa 
head at Los Angeles on the 17th of January. | 
Kearny, before the court-martial, confessed that | 
he had formed the design to arrest Frémont within | 
a week after that time—after the 17th. This | 
would being it to the 24th, and on the 25th Emory || 
and Kearny parted company at San Diego, charged |, 
with the last despatches, letters, and instructions | 
of Kearny, and among them one letter, of which | 
the time has not yet come. Emory, therefore, | 
knew everything; and the partial development of | 
this falsehood in Kearny’s report alone would con- | 
i 

| 


nect the subsequent ripening of it with the author || 
of the Panama letter, if it had not already been 
demonstrated that the Panama letter, the Havana 
leter, the Picayune article, and this present Louis- 
ville article, were all from one source. 

Here is Kearny’s origination of this falsehood, 


as contained in his letter to the department from 
Los Angeles, January 17: 


“] have to state, that the march of the troops from San 


Diego to this place was reluctantly consented to by Commodore 
Stockton, on my urgent advice,’’ &c. 





As this is entirely destitute of truth, no one will 
fail to see that it and the Louisville article could 
not have had two inventors, and that the Louisville | 
version isa mere amplification and embellishment 
of the official despatch. 

But Emory was not its only embellisher. Nearly || 
at the same time that he was giving his version in 
Louisville, a letter, written at San Diego some time 
after Emory’s departure thence, was published in 
St. Louis, containing the story as served up by 
another writer of the same sclrool. This is the 
San Diego letter version; and I quote it here for 





the purpose of showing that the true author and 
originator of the falsehood must have developed it 
to his sequitors and servitors more fully than he 


wrote it, as above quoted, to the Adjitant Gene- 
ral: 


Sun Diego version by Oooke. Louisville version by Emory. 


“In abouttwo weeks, hav- —_“ Stockton peremptorily re- 
ing recovered his strength, he fused tolet him have the men. 
spoke and wrote to Commo- This refusal created great 
dore Stockton, urging that a dissatisfaction among Stock- 
force should be marched for ton’s own officers, who were 
the Puebla. *- * * This consequently on the point 
was roughly refused for two of rebelling,’ &c. *Subse- 
days. * * * He wasin- quently, Stockton, finding the 
duced finally to change his opinions of all were against 
mind, and on the 29th of De- him, granted a portion of his 
ceimbler Gen. Kearny marched force to General Kearny, who 
in command,” &e. then moved upon Los Angeles 

and captured it,”’ &c. 


The latter portion of the Louisville version also 
connects itself closely with the report of Kearn 


to the department, written 12th January. ‘‘Stock- 
ton granted a portion of his force to General 
Kearny, who then moved,”’ &c., seems to be close 
akin to General Kearny’s ‘¢I have the honor to 
report, that at the request of Commodore Stockton, 
I consented to take command,”’ &c.; as does also the 
commencement of these Louisville particulars with 
a ye of the same sentence in the despatch; as, 
“‘T have the honor to report, that at the request of 
Commodore Stockton, (whd in September assumed 
the title of Governor of California,’”’?) &c.; and, 
‘Commodore Stockton, it is well known, had 

n acting for some months as Governor of Cali- || 
Jornia.”” So, likewise, the concluding portion of 
the Picayune account of the same matter, with the 
beginning of this same despatch, thus: 
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Picayune account. Kearny’s despatch. 

“To this the Commodore “T have the honor to report, 
assented, and onthe 27th[mis- that at the request of Commo- 
take for 29th] December, Gen. dore Stockton, *** { consented 
Keurny marched with about to take command of an expe- 
500 men on the Puebla, accom- dition to this place, and that 
panied by the Commedore.”’ on the 29th December I left 
San Diego, with ubout 500 
o men. * * * Commodore Slock- 

ton accompanied us.” 


The next quotation I shall make from the Lou- 


isville publication gives undeniable proof of the | 


author’s acquaintance with the views and purposes 
of Kearny: it is but an anticipation of Kearny’s 
testimony before the court. It is false in every 
particular—absolutely and unequivocally false: but, 
true or false, it could only have been derived from 
Kearny, because Keatny swore that the interview 
in which he avers all‘these things took place was 
a privale one—no one present but him and Fré- 


‘mont. Hence, true or false, it could only have 


been derived from Kearny; and consequently, at 
the time of its publication in Louisville, could 


only have had circulation through Emory. This is 
the extract: 


** After the taking of Los Angeles, Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont arrived there with his troops, and reported himself 
and them to Genera! Kearny as his superior officer. Learn- 


ing that General Kearny had authority from the United | 


States Government to act as Governor of California, he re- 
quested the General to appoint him Governor. General 
Kearny declined doing so at the time, but said that he would 
tuke the matter into consideration, and let Colonel Frémont 
know Ais decision in a few days. Frémont, angry that his 
request was not at once complied with, withdrew his troops 
from General Kearny’s command, und solicited from him the 
appointment of Governor; and, strange to say, Stockton 


| actually assumed the power to appoint Frémont Governor, 


although Kearny was upon the cround with a governor's 
commission from the President of the Uniled States.°? 


I will here remind the Senate, that immediately 
upon the publication of the vile and false allega- 
tions contained in the Louisville piece, they were 
transmitted by me to the War Department, with 


the request that a court-martial should be ordered | 


to investigate them. Colonel Frémont repeated 


the application, immediately on his arrival in the | 
country; and again his counsel applied, in the | 


most urgent manner, to have all the accusations here 
contained against Frémont added to the charges 
which had been preferred by Kearny, and which 


did not embrace one of these points. All these ap- || 


plications were ineffectual. The first one was made 
after Emory had arrived in Washington, and made 


his report: the last, long after Kearny had himself | 
arrived and communicated his charges to the de- | 


partment. Yet, all applications to have them in- 
serted in the charges were absolutely refused; and 
the reason given by the Secretary, that there was 
not a particle of evidence to sustain such accusations, 
and that the department would not consent to *‘ oc- 
cupy the position”’ of preferring charges which it 
had no evidence to support. 


Yet, notwithstanding all this, almpst the first | 
scene in the court-martial was the surreptitious ad- | 
dition to the charges, through false testimony by | 


Kearny, without notice to the accused, of these 


identical accusations. (Pages 36-7-8-9 of the print- 
ed Trial.) 


Now, to show the utter falsity of all these accu- 
sations, thus circulated by Emory, and surrep- 


titiously smuggled, by collusion and false testi- | 


mony, into the charges before the court, I introduce 
an extract from the testimony of Colonel W. H. 
Russell, delivered before the court-martial, and 
recorded at pages 243-4 of the printed Trial. This 
testimony, it will be seen, goes to every point of 


the statement, and contradicts it pointe blanc in | 


every particular: 
“ William H. Russell, a witness for the defence, was then 


duly sworn according to law, by the Judge Advocate, and i 


testified, as follows : 


Examination in chief, by Lieutenant Colonel F rémont. 
« Question. Were you an officer in the California battal- 


ion at the time of the capitulation of Couenga? and if so, 
what rank? 


“ Answer. I was an officer in the California battalion: and || 


my rank, as appeared by commission, was that of major of 
ordnance. - 


“ Question. Were you sent to Los Angeles from the plains | 


of Couenga, by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont? and if so, at 
what time? and for what purpose? 


“Answer. I was sent by Colonel Frémont, fram Cuenga 
to Los Angeles, on the 13th of January, 1847, for the purpose 
of ascertaining who was in chief command at Los Angeles; 
and to make a report of the capitulation made on that day, 
to whomsoever I might find in chief command. 

“ Question. Will you state how you executed that mis- 
sion! 
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“*.inswer. I went tothe gum ters of General Kearny first, 
and inguired of hia whether his arrival in tre country had 
superseded Ci mmodore Stockton, who had before been ree-~ 
ognized as chief commander. From General Kearny I 
learned that Commodore Stockton was stéil in chief command, 
ae by him I was directed to make my report to the Gommo- 
dure. 
** Question. Will you state what passed, if anything, he-~ 
tween yourself and General Kearny, te relation to the goe- 
ernorship of California, by Licatenant Colenel Frémoat? 
and if so, what it was? 
“.dnswer. [had buta short interview with General Kearny 
on my first arrival at Los Angetes, before, by his direction, 
T went to make my report to Commodore Stockton, After @ 
discussion with Commodore Stockton, about the treaty, of 
perhaps an hour, U returned to General Kearuy’s quarters, ia 
pursuance of an invilation from him when first there; and 
discussed very freely with tim: (General Kearny) the entire 
affairs of California, New Mexico, aud so forth, In that 
conversation @ expressed great picasure at Codonel Frémont’s 
being in the country, and spoke of bis eminent qualificavons 
for the office of governor; his knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage, the manners of the people, &c., and of its having 
| been Ais intention to have appointed him governor, if the in- 
| structions, he told me, he brougint with him from the Secre- 
tary of War, had heen recognized in Culifoinia. I believe that 
answers that question. 

Question. Will you please to state all that passed on tha 
| subject of the governorship, and the particulars of the con- 

versations as nearly a3 you can possibly remember, and 
| repeat them, with circumstances of time and place ? 
|< Answer. It was a subject of very much conversation, 
protracted to a late hour at night. He told me of his civil 
appointments in New Mexico, and of bis determination to 
have appointed Colonel Frémont. 

* Question. Did he say anything about his own return to 


| the United States? and if so, what? 


‘6 Answer. He did; 80 soon as he could organize a civil 
| government, it was his intention to return to the United States; 
| and finding so suituble a perscm as Colonel Frémont in the 
| country to take the place of governor, his design of returning 

home need not long be postponed. I do not pretend to quote 

his words.’ 
| Question by the Court, (p.265.) State all the conversation 
that passed between you and Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
on the subject of choice of commanders, after you retarne 
and reported to him the result of your visit to Los Angeles ? 

“ Answer. L met Colonel Frémont at the head of his bat- 
talion on the morning of the l4th of January, c@ stated in 
my chief examination, about five or six miles fom the An- 
geles. T told him that [ had had much conversation with 
both General Kearny and Commodore Stockton, touching their 
| respective positions in the country; that I was satisfied, from 

what had occurred, that General Kearny was a better friend 
of his than Stockton; but, from Keurny’s own admission, T 
regretted to have to give it as my opinion that we should 
| huve to look to Commodore Stockton still as commander-in- 
chief; that L found Stockton exrercising the functions of cone 
|| mander-in-chief, and submitted to implicitly, as 1 thought, by 
|| Kearny. 
“This is the substance of my conversation to Cotonel 
| Frémont; and he, f think, with equal reluctance at the 


| time, came to the same conclusion.” 


| 

| I pass now to the letter written from San Diego, 
| containing a version, by a different writer, of near- 
y all the false statements (and some additional 


|| ones) of the publications which I have fastened by 
|| 80 sy hooks of steel upon Emory. This letter 
\| was published in the month of May, 1847, in the 
|| St. Louis Republican, and professing to come from 
| an impartial person (its signature was * Justice” 
|| —shameless desecration!)—a spectator, and not 
|| an actor—it had extensive circulation in the coun- 
try, and received a degree of credit beyond the 
publications of Emory. On first information, it 
|| was charged upon Captain Smith, of the dragoons, 
‘| and he was reported to the War Department as 
being its author—erroneously, as soon ascertained 
'|—and the name of Captain Smith withdrawn and 

|| that of Major Cooke substituted—another evil of 
|| these anonymous and dastardly Jibels—that of 
|| bringing innocent men into question for the acis of 
‘others. Cooke is now the confessed author—con- 
fessed by standing mute. And if by the humanity 
|| of modern justice he escapes one part of the pen- 
‘alty for standing mute—the peine forte et dure— 
that of lying on his back in the jail, with a stone 
} on his belly, until he answers or dies—he cannot 
‘,escape the other half of the penalty, which is 
| 

| 





foynded in reason, and makes silence equivalent to 
confession. He was questioned concerning it be- 
fore the court-martial; but the question was of 
| course ruled out by the court, since it would have 
‘| been an awkward one to answer, and awkward 
openly to stand mute under. Had not Cooke been 
the author, however, he could easily have found 
|| an occasion, as Emory did, to make his denial. 
| He did not find any such occasion, or make one; 
i 





and in so much he is better off than Emory, whose 
denial brought the necessity of investigation*and 
| conviction, and, moreover, redoubled the crimin- 
| ality whieh the publications ineurred, Cooke, 
| then, did not deny, when he had an opportunity 
| to have done so, in the most solemn and effective 
manner. I shall take his non-denial for a confes- 
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sion, and assume, without stopping to prove it, 
that he was the writer. | 

I shall direct the examination of this letier main- || 
ly to two points. First, to show that the St. Louis | 
(San Diego) publication and the publications of 
Emory were based on the same model, and sub- 
servient of the same purposes—th>se purposes | 
Kearny’s. Secondly, that both sei of publica- 
tions connect themselves, in origin, at all points 
with Kearny, and his reports or testimony; who 
thus becomes the source and centre of the whole. 

! commence the San Diego communication with 
this quotation: 

“Before he (General Kearny) left the Rio Grande, the 
messengers of peace from California were met by him. The 
General then reduced his force to the mere esc@¥t of asquad- 
ron of one handred men, aud pursutd his course, Aftera 
march of a thousand miles over mountains of rocks, barren 
prairies, and deserts, without waver, be arrived with his 


men only half mounted and on broken down mules, at the first 
rancho, sixty miles. from San Diego.” 


“A thousand miles, over rocks, prairies, and 


deserts, without water!’’ ‘This is an achievement 
No body of living 


certainly without a parailel. 
creatures, save the ‘* Army of the West,” could 
have accomplished it; and no historian less bold 
or more veracious than St. George Cooke would 
have ventured to record it. But it is not for the 
purpose of dwelling on this admirable and un- 
equatled performance of Kearny’s ‘* escort,” oron 
the graphic and sententious description of its his- 
toriographer, that the passage is introduced. ‘The 
reader of the extracts from Emory and Kearny, 
already presented, will not fail to note the coinci- 
dence both in commission and ommssion between 
them and this extract from Cooke. 
. The substantial points of this extract are, that, 
after the jong and weary march from Santa Fé, 
Kearny and his party arrived at the frontier rancho 
in California, only half mounted and on broken 
down mules. Now, this is not true: it is true, that | 
they had a long and weary march, in which they 
must have endured many hardships; but it is not 
true, that when they arrived at the first rancho they 
were but half mounted and on broken down mules, 
I shall prove from Emory’s report that this part is 
not true. At pages 94 and 95 of the report, under 
date of November 22 and 23, we read as follows: 

* As we approached the end of our day’s journey, every 
man Was straightened in lis saddie by our suddenly faving 


on acamp whieh, from the trad, we estimated at 1,000 men, 
who must have deft that morning. ” . . * “ 

“ Por a short ime we supposed this immense trail was a 
band of tndians returning trom a successful marauding ex- 
pedition in Senora or Calitornin; but this conjecture was | 
soon dispelled by the appearance of a mounted Mexican on 
a sand butte Overlooking our camp, who, after taking a 
deliberate survey, disappeared. The camp was arranged 
immediately tor defence, and a cordon of sentinels stationed | 
on the sandhills. 

“The two howitzers did not arrive till nine o'clock, and 
the vilicer in charge, Lieutenant Hammond, reported he 
had ecu large fires to the mght, apparently five miles distant, 
on the opposite side of the Gila. 

“The General said it was necessary for him to know who | 
occupied the camp, its lorce, character, and destination, 

** He ordered me to take my party and fifteen dragoons, for 
the purpose of reconnoitering. After beating about in the 
mezquite for some time, we struck a slough of the Gila, 
where grew some tall willows. Up one of these I sent a | 
dragoon, who saw no fire, but whose ears were gladdened |) 
by the neighing of horses. He slipped down the tree much 
fuster than he climbed it, quite enchanted with the hope of 
erchnging his weary mule for a churger. Vustead of report- 
ing what he had seen, he exclaimed, * Yes, sir, there are 
enough jor us ull? © Did you see the fires?? *No! but they 
are ull on horses; L heard them neighing, and they cover 


much ground.’ He pointed in the direction, and, after pro- | 


ceeding a short distance, we all heard distinetly the noise | 
of the horses, indicating a large number. 

* Silence was enjoined, and we proceeded stealthily along 
for some time, When a bright fire blazed before us. I haited | 
the guard, and, with two dragoons, Londeau and Martinez, | 
proeceded unobserved until within a few feet of the fire. | 
Before it stood an armed Mexican. 1 sent Landeau and | 
Marines with orders to assume the occupation of trappers, | 
and ascertain whom, and what, the man guarded. The @on- | 
ference was short; other Mexicans advanced, and | sent in 
man for man. It was not Castro, as we expected, but a | 
party of Mexicans with five hundred horses from California, 
on their way to Sonora tor the benefit of Castro.” ~ 


I barely stop to remark that this introduction of | 
Castro’s name is an introduction of it without evi- 
dence, and for the apparent purpose of justifying 
the taking of these horses. Castro’s actual horses 
had been taken by the Californian battalion as a 
war operation, but of which fact Frémont gave 
Madame Castro a certificate, that the American 
Government might know. what to pay Castro if it 
ever pays for the conquest of California. It does | 
not seem that any certificate was given to this sup- | 
posititious Castro—though the losing owners or | 
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drivers were entitled to it, be they whom they 
might. 


I resume the reading of Emory’s Journal: 


* Noy. 23, We did not move camp to-day, in order to make 
a refit from last night’s captere.” 


Here, then, the party had their pick for a remount 
from five hundred horses, of the best rate of horses 


| known; and though the band may have consisted, 


as the report afterward_relates, mainly of animals 
as yet unused to the saddle, many of them must 
have been broken, for there was a considerable 
party of mounted men in charge of them; moreover, 


| Kearny remained in camp an entire day to ** make 


a refit from the capture.”? And we also read at p. 96: 
‘© We also learned that the horses captured were in part for 


Geveral Castro. Nothing more wagering to legitimize our 
capture, and Captain Moore was dirgcted to remount his men.”” 


Nor is this the only supply of fresh horses ob- | 
tained by Kearny’s party; for, at page 106 of the | 


report, it is recorded, that information having been 
received of a band of horses and mules, belonging 
to Flores (the name of Flores introduced without 
proof) and others, cached fifteen miles distant, a 
party of twenty-five, with fresh horses, started in 
pursuit, and captured the band. 
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; Kearny. 
| igvants) raised in this part of 
the country and on the Sacra- 
mento. Had they not resist- 
| ed, they would have been un- 
| worthy the names of men.’* 
| The statements of these two extracts, as far as 
_ they concern the conduct of the Americans in 
California, previous to Kearny’s seizure of the 
horses of an emigrant party, leaving women and 
children afoot im the desert, and Cooke's arriy,} 
_ with his Mormons, are absolutely false—pure jn. 
ventions ; and the statements of both being iden. 
tical in effect and purpose, they must have had a 
common origin. . 
Subsequent passages in the paragraph read as 
| if they had been even prepared by the same hand 
as Emory’s publications: 


Sin Digzo letter. Emory. 

“The Californians, dis- “General Kearny arrived 
gusted, Xe., hud risen in &e., found the Californians 
arms; theyhad retaken all the had raised m a body, and ez- 
towns south of Montercy.”” pelled the Americans from the 

country.”’—Huvana letter, 


rere ENS 


The statement of the San Diego letter, then, that | 


Kearny’s party arrived only half mounted, and on | 
Yet statements to || 


broken down mules, is not true. 
the same effect, and in much the same words, are 
repeatedly made by both Kearny and Emory: 


Keurny. | San Diego letter. 


amory’s Panama 
| letter. 
“Then followed) « After a march) At the battle of 
about fifty dragoons|of @ thousand milesiSan Pasquali, Gen. 
under Capt. Moore, over mountains of|/Kearny attacked, 
mounted with butrocks, barren prai-|beat, and chased 


| fuw exceptions, on ries, and deserts,jsome miles one 


the tired mules the, withoutwater,he ar |nundred and sixty 
had riddenfrom San rived with iis inen,}well-mounted Cali- 
ta Fé, 1,050 miles.”oniy hulf-mounted.jiornians, with less 


—Despatch, Dee. 13. and on troken-dour|than one hundred |} 


« There were sev mules.” dragoous, emaciated 


eral mules lost, &e. 4y an unexampled 
Capt. Turner think | murch over the des- | 
ing his dragoons| 

more efficient on) more 


foot than mounted: 
on those tired and 
broken-doun miles} 
which they had ridden| 
from Sunta Pé.°— 
Testimony, p.65. | 


Now, I say that these coincidences of error could 


iniies.”? 


| not be, except by concert; that the versions given 
| by the two last must have been prepared on the 


model of the first. . 
The San Diego letter continues as follows: 


** Then the following course and condition of affairs were 
soon Jearned. The Californians proper, who are a proud 


| race, disgusted at the conduct of the revolution and the gov- 


ernment which had been established, and suffering outrages 
from its irregular military hirelings, had risenin arms. ‘They 


had retaken all the towns south of Monterey; Lieutenant | 
| Gillespie having surrendered the capital, the Puebla de los 


Angeles. An attack on it from its seaport, San Pedro, under 
the orders of Gogmmodore Stockton, had signally failed. San 
Diego, commanded trom the sea, was bow in our posses- 
sion, but blockaded by land. Commodore Stockton (styling 


| himself Governor) was there with the Congress and Ports- 
| mouth, and perhaps other shipsof war. Lieutenant Colonel 


Frémont had retired two months before to the upper country, 
to raise ah irregular force, and was reported on his return 
with four hundred men and some Indians. The Californi- 
ans, individually the most formidable horsemen in America, 
were under arins to the number of eight hundred, and carriea 


on a guerrilla warfare.’? 
1 must stop here to make a brief but pregnant 
remark. Commodore Stockton is here clapped into 
a parenthesis, as (‘ styling himself Governor,’’) 
which is the mode of designating him adopted by 
Kearny after he determined to make civil war upon 
him. Before that time, he called him his excellency 
Governor Stockton! This is a little coincidence 
not to be overlooked. Like master: like man, 
In company with the first part of this paragraph 
I will present an extract from a despatch of Kearn 


nia, March 15: 
KEARNY. Cooke. 
“The Californians are now “Then the 
quiet, and I shall endeavor course and condition of af- 
| to keep them 80 by mild and fairs were soon learned. The 
gentle treatment. Had they Californians proper, who are 


eceived such treatmentfrom a proud race, disgusted at the 
the time our flag Was hoisted conduct of the revolution and 
the Government which had 
| there would have been but been estublished, and suffering 


| here-in July last, I believe 


| lithe or no resistance on outrages — its irr 
their part. They have been military 
most cruelly and shamefully in arms.” 

| abused by our own people, by 

| the volunteers (&merican em- 


} 


} 
| 


* San Diego, commanded 
from the sea, was now in our 
possession, but blockuded hy 
tand.”? 


| example: 

| Kearny’s report, | 
| December 12. 

; ‘At the request) 


San Diego letter. 


* Com. Stockton 


* He gave us all the intorm- 
ation, &c., which Was, that 
Commodore Stockton was in 
possession of San Diego, and 
all the country between that 
place and Sunta Barbara in 
possession of the country peo- 


pie. 7 


Other portions of the paragraph connect them- 
selves also with both Emory and Kearny, as for 


Louisville article, 


« Com. Stockton, 


of Oon. R. F. Stock-\(styling himself Go-it is well known, 
ton, (who in Sep- vernor) wasthere,’’jhad been acting for 


tember last asswned &ec. 
the title of Governor 

of Caiifornia,)leon- 
sented,” &c. 


some months as 
Governor of Cali- 
fornia,” &e. 


| 
And both the Louisville piece and the San Diego 


letter with Kearny’s testimony, in a manner to 


evts of America of | Show how thorough must have been the under- 
than 2,000 | standing between the parties—how familiar the 


| subordinates must have been even with the phrases 





Emory and Cooke. 

«Com. Stockton, it is well 
known, had been aeting for 
some months as Governor 0 
California.’’—Louisville arti- 
cle. 

“Com. Stockton (styling 
himself Governor) was there 


| 


and epithets of their principal: 


Kearny’s testimony, page 47- 
“Com. Stockton at that 
time was acting as Gorernor 
of California, so styling him- 
self. He had at the San Die- 
go some twoor three ships of 
the Pacifie squadron, which 
he commanded.” 


following 


irelings, had risen 


with the Congress and Ports- 

|; mouth, and perhaps other 
ships of war.”—San Diego 
letter. - 


‘Also, with Kearny’s despatches and Emory’s 
report. For example: 
|| San Diego letter. Kearny’s report, 
| January 12. page 121. 
|| «The Californians,| “The — enemy,) “The Californians, 
I) individuallythemost}mounted on finejthe most expert 
|| formidable _ horse-horses, and beingthehorsemen in the 
\\"men in America,best riders in the world, stripped the 
were under arms,’’|world, carried off dead horses on the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Emory’s book, 





|| &e. their killed and field, and carried of 
wounded,” &e. * = * all their dead 
| and wounded.” 


I quote again from the San Diego letter, in con- 
_tinuation of the paragraph already given: 
| About one hundred of them were posted at San Pas- 
|| qual, on the best road from General Kearny’s position to 
San Diego. 
| & Before learning this last item, the General succeeded in 
| giving information of his approach at San Diego, and Cap- 
| tain Gillespie, an officer of the navy, anda amail party of 
mounted volunteers, joined him on bis march on the 5th of 
| December. That evening he learned of the force at San 
| Pasqual, ten or twelve miles distant. He attempted to sur- 
finn them at daybreak the next morning. The night was 
fe 


nfortunately eold and rainy. The enemy had received in- 
ormation of the approach of foes, they knew not whom, 
| and were found fully prepared at dawn of day. They were 


t y | impetuously charged and driven from their ground, more 
to the department, written at Monterey, Califor- 


| than half of the squadron being mounted on worthless mules. 

| They were pursued rashly and too far by the others, despite 

' the General’s efforts to stopit. The enemy then, in day- 

| light, rallied, surrounded, and attacked, with every advan- 

| tage, these foremost pursuers, thirty-eight in number, all of 

| whom but one were killed or wounded. Then the dragoons 
l met with the irreparable loss of these fine offieers and some 
\| of its best non-commissioned officers and men. The Gen- 
| eral himself received twq severe wounds. The remnant of 
| this heroic band, with bleeding wounds, succeeded in rally- 
| ing on a mountain howitzer which then approached, and 
| the enemy again retired. They encamped on the ground.” 


| 
| 
|| The whole of this extract is exactly correspond- 
| ent to the numerous publications of Emory to the 
| same point, and both in accord with their origi- 
_ nals—Kearny’s despatches—not then published at 
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San Diego. Let us couple some of the sentences 


with the latter: 

, ’s Reports, December 
Kearny stad 13. 

« Sent out to give us what 
information they possessed of 
qhe enemy, SiX Or seven hun- 
dred of Whom are now said to 
Be in arms and in the field.” 

« Having learned, &c., that 
there was an armed party of 
Californians, with a number 
of extra horses, at San Pas- 
qual, three leagues distant, on 
a road leading to this place,” 
(San Diegu-) 


And again: 


s San Diego letter. 


“ Captain Gillespie and a 
small party of mounted vol- 
unteers jomed him on his 
march on the Sth of Decem- 
der; that evening he learned 
of the force at San Pusqual, 
ten or twelve miles distant; 
he attempted to surprise them 
at daybreak the neat morn- 
ing.” 


© . ° ° ° ii 
The entire account, indeed, given in this San | 


San Diego le'ter. 


“There the following course 
and condition of things was 
soon learned. * * * @ @ 
The Californicus * * were 


under arms to the number of | 
eight hundred, and carried on || 


a guerrilla warfare. About 
one hundred ef them were 
P osted at San Pasquel, on the 
best road from Gen. Kearny’s 
position to San Diego.” 


Kearny’s Reports, December | 


12 and 13. 

On the 5th was met by 
a small party of volunteers 
under Capt. Gillespie.” * * * | 
* Having learned from Capt. | 


armed party of Californians 
at San Pasqual, three leagues | 
distant,” &e. * * * “9 then | 
determined that [ world 

march for and attack them by | 
break of day.” 


Diego letter, is but a paraphrase of the account in | 


Kearny’s despatch; and for all the difference there || 


is between the twe, might well have been written, | 


on different days, by the same hand. Here are the || 
he variation of phrases is evidently || 


two together. 


to avoid the appearance of a copy: 


Kearny’s report, Dec. 13. 

“f then determined that I 
would mareh for and attack 
them by break of day, and ar- 
rangements were accordingly 
made. e * ” ¥ 
4s the day (Dec. 6th) duwned 
we approached the enemy at 
San Pasqual, who was al- 
ready in the saddle, when 
Captain Johnston made a fu- 
rious charge upon them with 
his advanced guard, and was 
ina short time supported by 
the dragoons, soon after 
which they gave way. * * .* 
Upon the retreat of the enemy 
Captain Moore led off rapidly 
in pursuit, accompanied by 
the dragoons mounted on 
horses, and was followed, 
though slowly, by the others 
on their tired mules. The en- 
emy, * * * after retreating 
about halfa mile, and seeing 
an interval between Captain 
Moore with his advance aud 
the dragoons coming to his 
support, rallied their whole 
force, charged with their 
lances, and on account of 
their greatly superior num- 
bers, but few of us in front 
remained untouched ; for five 
minutes they held the ground 
from us, when our men com- 
ing up, We again drove them, 
and they fled from the field not 
to return to it, Which we oc- 
cupied and encamped upon.” 


Continuing the quotation from the San Diego | 
letter, I present in company with it passages both |, 
from Emory and Kearny: 


Kearny’s report. 


San Diego letter. 


the 


opt 


** He attempted to surprise 
them at daybreak next morn- 
ing. The night was untor- 


Cooke’s Sun Diego account. 


tunately cold and rainy; the |, 


enemy had received informa. | 
tion, &c., and were found | 


Sully prepared at dawn of 
day.?? 


| 
“They were impetuously | 

charged and driven from their | 

ground. . * * * . * 


& More thangalf the squad- | 


less mules, they were pursued | 
too rashly and too far by the 
others. 
daylight rullied, surrounded | 
and attacked, with every ad- | 


vantage, these foremost pur- || 


suers, 38 in number, all of | 
whom but one was killed or | 
meanes, FSS 8 ee 
remnant of this heroic hand, | 
with bleeding wounds, suc- | 
ceeded in rallying on a moun- 
tain howitzer which then ap- 
proached, and the enemy ugain 
retired. They encumped on 
the ground.”” 


Emory’s hook, p. 
19-10. 





er- dashed at full speed 


drove them from “a'nardo, a of to occupy a hill b 
rocky hill, which them took Peele which wemust pass, 
they themselvesof a hill near to, while theremainder 
took possession of.” it, and maintained threatened our reat. 
; their position until|/Thirty or forty got 


attacked 


by our ad-\possession of the hill, 


ince, who quickly and itwas necessary 
ove them from it, to drive them from 
killing and wound-it. This was accom- 


ng five 


of theiriplished by a small 


number, with no loss party of six or eight, 


our part.” on whom the Cali- || ends; and originating, by whomsoever penned, in 
. iictoericreeies | the same brain, with all the rest. I believe, if it | 

to say, not one ef | were traced, it would be found to be Kearny’s 

: men fell. | own—to be based directly upon letters from him, 


| 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


The next passage in the San Diego letter consists 
|| of that falselwod concerning Stockton, already re- 
‘| marked upon, as it occurred in Emory’s Louis- 

ville publication—that falsehood which, as related 
|| by Emory, loses its malignity and blackness as a 
| libel in the deeper dye of its ingratitude. The pub- 
| lication of it by Cooke is white and innocent, com- 
pared with its propagation by Emory; and Cooke, 
' moreover, had not the same opportunity to know 
that it was false, and possibly had been made to 
believe it true. I dnly quote, therefore, from his 
| letter, because it affords one of those unmistakable 
| and unescapable ijinks of steel by which the let- 

ter of Cooke and the publications of Emory are 
| chained together, and traceable to a common ori- 
| ginal. [shall do no more here, therefore, than pre- 
| sent the brace side by side: 
Cooke’s San Diego letter. 


} 


i 
ti 
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and of which Emory was but the bearer. Be this 
as it may, the whole brood connect themselves so 
inseparably with him, as the prime source, that it 
matters fittle through what medium this particular 
publication came to light. 

In this hypothetical publication, then, we have 
the unfounded pretension, which is indistinetly set 
forth in Kearny’s letters to Stockton, laid open 
definitely. 1 quote the passage, coupled with cor- 
respondent lines from Emory’s Louisville piece: 

St. Louis Republican. 

“We do not know with “General Kearny, at the 
certainty What General Rear- head ofa body of troopa,went 
ny’s instructions authorized out to Calitornia, with au- 
him to do; but if, as we sup- ¢hority from the President of 
pose, he wes constituted Gor- the United States 10 supersede 
ernor of California; if he Stockton in the gover norship 
was appointed to exercise civil of the Territory.” 
as well as military jurisdic- 


* 
Lonisvilie Jonrnat, 


“That night a messenger, 


their situation, succeeded in 


|| passing the enemny’s vedettes 


| and carrying ittoCom. Stock- 
| ton, about twenty-five miles 
| off San Diego. Tle sent a 
written refusal by three men, 
who were captured.” 


s Nt | With written information of 
Gillespie that there was an || Se a i, 


Emory’s Louisville piece. 

“In this condition be sent 
seventy-five miles to Com- 
modore Stockton, with a rep- 
resentation of his situation, 
and a requisition for horses 
anda reinforcement of men. 
Stockton rudely refused to 
grant his requisition, remark- 
ing, * Let him stay where he is; 
he has no business to come 
out here to supersede me.’ *? 


I pass to another branch of this long letter: 


© Arrived in San Diego, General Kearny exhibited to 
Commodore Stockton his commission and powers to com- 
mand, and to govern in the Territory.’’ 


Now, General Kearny had no orders, much less 


| ritory.’ 


tion,” &e. 


These two connect the 
Republican and that of 


article of the St. Louis 
the Louisville Journal. 


Here ts still another passage from the Journal arti- 
cle, and with it a passage from the publication 


before spoken of in the 


Pittsburg Gazette, both 


connecting with the extract from Cooke: 


San Diego letter. | 


Pittsburg piece. 


Louisville piece. 


“Arrived in San) “ But, strenve to “And, stronge to 
Diego, Gen. Kearny sty, on his presenta sey, Stockton actu- 
erhibited to Commo. tion of his authority ally assumed the 
dore Stockton his as Gorcrnor, Stock- i er, \c., although 


commission and pow-\ton refused to recog- 


ers to command and nize u, * 


Cearny was on fhe 
* and ground, with a Gov- 


* 


to govern in the Ter- claimed for himself ernor’s commision 


, 


that power 


7? Siom the President.” 


he enemy then in || 


it 


“The next day,| ‘ Onthe morning, ‘“ Dec. 7.* * *The || 
reduced by twenty of thg 7th, havingorder to march was 
killed, and encum-'inade ambulances given, andwe moved 
bered with seven-for the wounded, off to offer the ene- 
teen wounded, hav- and interred the my battle, accompa- 
ing marched «bout dead, we proceeded nied by our wound- | 
ten miles, they Were on our march, when ed, and the whole of 
Utreatened with at-the enemy showedour packs.* * * A 
tack on the plain by himself occupying cloud of cavalry de- 

enemy in in- the hilisinourfront,bouched from the 

creased numbers.”? |which they left as hiilsin our rear, and 

he dragoons we approached, tili@ portion of them 
charged them, andreaching San B 


any ‘*commission”’ or **powers,” to ** command”? 

or to ** govern” in California. He had no instruc- 
| tions or authority to go there at all, except at the 
head of an army, and in ‘command of it,” and 
for a certain specified purpose. The army he did 
not take, and the purpose was accomplished be- 
fore he started; and he also knew that it was 
accomplished, and that there was nothing remain- 
ing to be done there in contemplation of his orders. 


| 


invention; the object of it plain enough—namely, 


| and unwarrantable pretensions which he set up 


‘(| when he got there. This set phrase, then, was 
an invention; and, like the other inventions which , 


I have been commenting on, was widely circulated, 
and in a variety of shapes, but all bearjng the dis- 
tinct impress of the. original. This original is in 
| Kearny’s letters to Stockton of the 16th and 17th 


| January, as follows: 

Sir: I am informed that you are now engaged in organ- 
izing a civil government, and appointing officers for it in this 
Territory. As this duty has been specially assigned to myself, 
by orders of the President of the United Stutes,”? &e.—(Letter 
of January 16.) . 

*¢ And as IL am prepared to carry out the President’s instruc- 
tions to me, which you oppose, | must, for the purpose of pre- 
venting collision between us, and, possibly, a civil war in 
| consequence of it, remain silent for the present, leaving with 

you the great responsibility of doing that for which you have 


} 
| 


ident’s orders.””—( Latter of January 17.) 


This is the germ, over Kearny’s own name: the 
development of it is in the anonymous publications, 
_as above quoted from the San Diego letter, and in 
divers forms elsewhere. Among other places, we 


tained in the St. Louis Republican of May 4, 

As stated in the previous mention.of that article, 
its publication was not on the track of Emory’s 
route, and it is not attributed directly to his agency. 
lt must have had an author, however, and the au- 


of the 


sture of affairs and the relations of par- 
ties in 


lifornia. Itis written in the hypothetical 


‘ authorized him to do; but if, as we suppose, he 
* was constitufed,’’ &c.; and so it goes on, with 
its ** suppositions’’ and its ‘ifs,’ to set forth in 


hypothesis precisely what the other publications aver. | 


It is of the same class of publications, then; a por- 
tion of the same plot; written for the same purposes 
—the blackest of them shadowed forth in it with 
appalling distinctness; subservient of the* same 


This set phrase, then, which we find in Cooke’s | 
letter, and all througl Emory’s publications, is an | 


as an apology: first, for going there at all, after his | 
instructions were superseded by the pre-accom- | 


wain Saleen ttinatae. soketh || plishment of them; and, second, for the unfounded 


no authority, and preventing me from complying with the Pres- | 


find it in the article mentioned some time back con- | 


thorship must have been based upon information | 


form, as, for instance:, ** We do not know, with | 
‘ certainty, what General Kearny’s instructions | 


Let us also have still another collocation: 

St. Louis Republi-/Emory’s Pittsburg Emory’s Louisville 
can. piece. piece. 

“Tf, as we sup| “Gen. Kearny, Although Gen- 
pose, he (Kearny) it seems, carrie? out eral Kearny was qn 
wasconstituted Gov-| full powers as Gov- the ground, with a 
ernor of California; ernor and militar, Governor's commis- 
if he was appointed commander of Call sion from the Presi- 

| to erercige militaryfornia, signed by dent. ke.” 

as well as civil juris-| President Polk, and “ General Kearny 

diction,” &e. revoking those pre- went out with av- 
iviously siventoCom thority from the 
modore Stochton.’’ President to swper- 

i | sede Stockion in the 

1] government of the 

Territory.’ 

Now, of this Pittsburg piece it will be remem- 
bered, the information for it was obtained at Wash- 
ington city, where Emory, of the four who came 
from California, alone was. It rests, then, of ne- 
cessity, only upon Emory. The Louisville piece, 
manifestly to every eye, came from the same in- 
formant; and the San Diego and the Missouri 
| Republican extracts are, just as plainly, versions 
| of the same. It so happens, by this means, that 

we are enabled to go straight to the source of the 
| original conception; for Lieutenant Colonel Emory 
| states, in testimony before the court-martial, that 
his information on the point was given him by 
Kearny. These are the passages of his testimony, 
(pages of the Trial 165 and 171:) 

“ He (Kearny) informed me that he should take affairs into 
his own hands as soon as he felt himself sufficiently strong. 

“ Question. What did you understand by that, and eepe- 
cially by the words ‘sufficiently strong 7? 

“ Answer. [ understood by it numerical strength—physical 
strength. I understood that, as soon as he got sufficient 
force—a sufficient body of troops—that he would curry out 
| the orders of the President of the United States.” - 

“ Question. What orders of the President remained to be 
executed at that time? ? : 

“ Answer. The orders of the President of the United States 
were, as I understood them, pF ne Gen. Kearny in authority, 
as well ustoretain possession of the country against the enemy.” 

Now, the “ information’. here sworn to have 
been given by Kearny to Emory is identical with 
the ** information”’ which was retailed on Emory’s 
track home, and in all the other anonymous pub- 
lications of the set. ! : 

We now come to a statement in the San Diego 
letter, the like of which appears only in one other 
place, to wit, in Kearny’s testimony ; and it consists 
in what Kearny relates in his testimony as occur- 
|| ring ina private conversation between himself and 
i Commodore Stockton. Commotore Stockton does 
'| not relate any such thing in his testimony: so that 
it is a matter purely between Kearny and Cooke— 
| the latter as deriving it from the former. Here 
| are the extracts together: 
|| Keuaxny’s testimony, p. 81. Cooke’s San Diego letter. 
“Inthateonversation told “Arrived in San Diego, 
|| Commodore Stockton he had General Kearny exhibited to 
seen, by my official communi- Commodore Stockton his com- 
cations, the instructions ofthe mission and powers to com- 


President to me, relaling to mand and to govern in the 
California » that I had come Territéry* but, badly wound- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Ke. rny's testimony, p. Bl, 

te California with but a small 
militury force; that deference 
and respect for his situation, 
he being then in command 
of the Pacific squadron, and 
having a large force of sailors 
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eens ; —— 
omination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


Cooke's Sun Diego letter. || 


ed, and with the command of 


so slight a military force, he | 
with proper delicary refrained, | 


Jor the present, to evert his | 


authority, and so he expressed | 
himseif.”’ 


' 
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This passage in Kearny’s report likewise assists || into the matter before the court, after the trial had 


us in ascertaining the direct source of the Missouri 
Republican article. I quote from-the two: 


Keurny’s Report. Missouri Republican. 
“It will be seen by the “Tf, atter Gen. Kearny’s 


and marines, prevented me, aL 
that time, from relieving him 
and taking churge of the civil 
government oi the eountry ; 
that, ay soon as my commend 
was ificreused, | would take 
charge of affuirs in California, 
agreeubly to my instructions.”’ 


The next passage in the San Diego letter is bor- 
rowed bodily from Kearny’s letter of 22d Decem- 
ber to Stockton, or from information of its contents. 


This will appear by a mere reading of the two: 


Kearny to St.ckton. 

“DearnCommovone: Ifyou 
ean take from here a suffi 
cient force to oppose the Cal 
ifornlans norw supposed to be 
near the Pueblos, and wuit- 
ing for the approcch of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel F'rvémont, 1 ad- 
vise that you do «0, and that 
you march with that force as 
early a# possible in the direc 
tion of the Pueblos, by which 
you will either be able to 
Sorm a junction with Licut. 
Col. Fr émont, or mer.eu diver- 
sion very much in his favor.”’ 


San Diego letter. 

“Tn about two weeks, hav- 
ing recovered his strength, 
and anxious for the public 
service and the safety of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont, he 
spoke aud wrote to Commo- 
dore Stockton, urging that a 
force should be marched for 


‘the Pueblo Jor his suppert, or 


at least to make g.demonstra- 
tion in his faver: 


This passage in theSam Diego letter continues 


as follows: 


“This was roughly refused for tro days, and F'rémont was 
denounced by Commodore Stockton. We was induced finally 
to change his mind, and on the 29th of December General 
Kearny marched in command,” &c. 

The germ of which falsehood is again plainly to 
be found in Kearny’s correspondence. It is in 
this sentence of his letter to the department, writ- 
ten at Los Angeles, 17th January : 

“T have to state that the march of the troops from San 
Diego to this. place was reluctantly consented to by Commo 
dore Stockton, on my urgent advice,” &c. 

We will see now how falsehood grows. The 
falsehood of the principal—so clearly proved by 
Stockton to be wholly an untruth—that the march 
was ‘reluctantly consented to by Com. Stockton”— 
this falsehood of the principal is magnified by the 
subordinates into these two ingenious fictions; Em- 
ory’s, however, clearly having the preference, both 


| 


President and Secr@tary of 
War that l am not recognized 
in my Official capacity either 
by Com. Stockton or Lieut. 
Col. Frémont, both of whom 
refuse to obey my orders or 
| the instructions of the Presi- 
dent ; and as I have no troops 
in the country under my au- 
thority, excepting a few dra- 
2oons, [ have no power of en- 


| forcing them.” 





arrival, both Com. Stockton | 
and Ovol. Frémont persisted | 
in disregarding Gen. Kearny’s 
authority over the Territory,” | 
&c. * * * * 663¢ may De | 





that they resisted the execu- || 


tion of Kearny’s orders, and | 
defied the instructions of the | 
Government.» * * * “We | 
shall be greatly deceived if, 
when he is reinforced, he does 
not take summary meusures 


commenced. 

Kearny, Cooke, and Emory, have each given 
| circulation to this infamous set of falsehoods: 
| Kearny, under the awful sanction of a judicial 
oath, standing as prosecutor and witness in the 
| trial for character and life of the man whom he 
_ had already so deeply wronged: standing ina posi- 
| tion to give a thousand-fold potency to the appli- 

cation of the Divine command, * Thow shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor;”’ and to ac. 
gravate and cumulate, in like proportion, the dread 
guilt of its violation. But in so doing he has fur- 
| nished the testimony which convicts him absolutely 


' 


to bring both the Commodore 
and the Colonel to a strict 
account for their disregard of 
his authority. ”’ 


The same paragraphs are repeated, with mere 
change of phrase, in the publications of Emory. 

The next quotation I shall make is one of those 
pure inventions that cannot possibly have had two 
separate progenitors. Itisfound only in Emory and 
Cooke. Itis an invention, and they must have pro- 
cured it from acommon source. Here ia the brace: 


San Diego letter. Emory’s Havana letter. 
‘On the &th of January— «On arrival in front of the 
the memorable and glorious enemy,Commodore Stockton 
anniversary—about mid-day, proposed to General Kearny 
the enemy made his appear- to halt, but, it being on the 
ance on the opposite side of 
the San Gabriel river. * * * 


&th of January, the General || 
very laconically replied that | 


Com. Stockton rode up to 
Gen. Kearny and proposed 


he would not on that day do | 


so, and the engagemeutcom- 


that the army should go into” menced.’? 
camp. Gen. K. positively 
refused, and under cover of 


his artillery fire, crossed the 


| river,’ &e. 


My next quotation from the San Diego letter is 
again to a point which the writer could only have 


r , 
known from Kearny, or from an acquaintance || 


with his letters to Stockton: 
“The next day (the 9th) there was another engagement, 


* principally of a:tillery, in which the Californians were 


in point of plot and of incidental embellishment : 


Cooke's Sun Diego letter. 

* This was roughly refused 
for two deys, and Frémont 
was denounced hy Commo- 
dore Stockton. Ue was in- 
duced finally to change his 
mind, and on the 29th of 
December General Kearny 
marched,” &c. 


As for the statement in Cooke’s account that 


Emory’s Louisville article. 

** Stockton peremptorily re- 
Sused to let him have the men. 
This refusal created great 
dissatisiaction among Stock- 
ton’s own officers, who were | 
consequently on the point of | 
rebelling against his author- | 


drives from a strong position; and at night the army en- 
camped on the river of the Puebia, in the suburbs of the cap- 
ital. That night it was evacuated by the enemy, and taken 
possession of next morning by our troops. ‘Then General 
Kearny urged that a force might be given him to go to the 
assistance of Lieut. Col. Frémont, whom it was reported and 
believed the enemy had gone to attack. It was refused.” 
Now, this last particular could be only known 
from Kearny. 
Kearny had reported it to the department, and he 
also stated it in his testimony before the court; 
but when the San Diego letter was written, it 
could only have been on information from him. 
This is the passage from Kearny’s testimony, 
(p. 72.) The reader will note how circumstantial 


ity and joining Kearny, but |, was Cooke’s information: 


the latter exerted his influ- 
ence in suppressing the move. | 
ment. Subsequently, Stockton, | 
finding that the opinions of | 
all were azainst him, granted | 
a portion of his 
General Kearny, who then 
moved,” &e. 


j 


“ From that armistice I was induced to believe that the 


| whole Oulifornia force, with the exception of their Governor, 





** Frémont was denounced by Stockton,’’ this also is 
directly traced to Kearny. He made the same 
representation to Colonel Russell, as appears by 
Colonel R.’s testimony, (p. 244:) 

* In that conversation he (Kearny) told me that Commo- 
dore Stockton was unfriendly both to Frémont and himself ; 
cautioned me to be particularly guarded in any conversation 
or discussion with Com. Stockton, in reference tothe treaty of 
Couenga, and all other matters connected with California.” 

The extract next in order from the San Diego 
letter, is likewise bodily from Kearny’s correspond- 
ence. Its counterpart is likewise to be found, 
with slight modifications, in each one of the kin- 
dred publications. Here are the passages from 
Cooke and from Kearny’s report: 


Kearny’s Rep., \7th January. 
“LT enclose herewith * * * 
letter from me of this date to 
Commodore Stockton, on his 
assuMINg powers not given 
him, and preventing me from 
complying with the instrac- 
tions of the President,” &e. 
** * «Tt will be seen * * 


Cooke’s San Diego letter. 

* Commodore Stockton had 
by this time, however,refused 
to submit to the authority of 
the Government, and toGen. 
Kearny’s commission and 


| 


_ ment, on which Frémont was, on three several ap- 


Flores, aud a party with him, were near Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont. * * * IT was apprehensive for his safety, and 
I volunteered to Commodore Stockton to ake 250 or 300 of 


force to | the sailors and marines and go to Lieutenant Colonel Fié- 


mont’s rescue. Commodore Stockton told me he did not 
think Lieutenant Colonel Frémont was in any danger, and 
I did not go.” 

The San Diego letter continues with precisely 
the same set of infamaus falsehoods, alread y quoted | 
from the Louisville Journal article of Emory, and 
noted as having been laid before the War Depart- 


plications, refused an investigation or trial, and 
which were afterwards surreptitiously introduced, 
without notice to him, and through collusion and 
false testimony, into the accusations before the 
court. Inaddition to being communicated to the de- 
partment, as before stated, in the Emory publica- 
tion, they were likewise communicated in this letter 
of Cooke. But all to no effect. The authors of 
both publications were here, and their names given 


It had never been pubiished. | 


| of being the prime mover of all these nefarious 
| publications of his subordinates: libels aimed at 
_ the character of the man who had saved him from 
, worse than death; who had delivered him out of 
the hand of his enemy and brought him into safe- 
| ty; who found him starving and surrounded him 
_ with plenteousness; naked and clothed him: libels 
against the reputation of this man, and he not 
present to defend, but three thousand miles away, 
and unknowing of the viper stings that were repay- 
ing his magnanimity and generosity; libels against 
this man, and against another, over whom, at the 
very moment of the publication’of the libels here, 
| he held there, secret accusations going to life and 
honor, and to get an unfair and foul conviction 
upon which, with ex parte testimony, he was at 
that instant plotting: libels against these men— 
| first, to destroy their reputations; second, to pre- 
pare the’minds of their countrymen either for 
| their execution in distant Jands as malefactors, or 
for their transportation home for trial on infamons 
| charges. It is in the order of Divine Providence 
that the cunning of guilt shall overleap itself. So, 
_in the very consummation of his plot for the ruin 
of that young man, whose crime consisted in re- 
fusing him the means of making war in a foreign 
land on his own countrymen; in the very con- 
summation of his plot, Kearny has furnished the 
means of his own absolute conviction of the double 
er of contemplating the taking of life there, 
_and seeking to destroy reputation here. 
| Kearny, Cooke, and Emory have each given 
| publication to this infamous set of falsehoods. | 
| place them here side by side: 
| Kearny’s testimony,|Emory’s* Louisville|Cooke’s San Diego 
p- 40. ; Journal account. | letter. 
On the 17th of) “ After the taking, Lieut. Col. Fré- 
| January Lieut Col.of Los Angeles, mont visited General 
| Frémont came to my Lieut Col Frémont Kearny, and asked 
quarters,and,in con jarrived there with himif he would make 
| versation, | asked his troops, and re ‘him Governor. The 
him if he had re-jported hims«If and|Generab,not then ac- 
|| ceived the commu: them to Gen. Kear-\quainted with some 
|| nication from me of ney, as his superioroccurrences, gave 
the day previous.officer, Learning|him reason fo expect 
|| He acknowledged that Gen. Kearny the appoiniment ina 
‘| the receipt of it, had authority from|month or two, when 
stated that he hadithe fuited States affairs should be so 
written a reply, and Government to actisettled as to admit 
| had left it with hisjas Governor of Cali-jthe control of acivil 
| clerk tocopy. About fornia, he requested government. 
this time a person|the General to ap-| ‘Lieut. Col. Fré- 
|} entered the room point him Governor.(mont then went fo 
with a paper in his\General Kearny de-|Com. Stoekton, and 
hand, which Lieut |clined doixg so at the|he made him Gov- 
Col. Frémont took,|time, but said thatiernor on the spot.” 
overlooked,and then he would take the 
used a pen on myjmatter into- consid 
table to sign it, his eration, and let Col. 
clerk having told|Frémont know his 
him that his signa-|decision in a few 
ture was wanting. days. - Prémant, an 
Having signed the /gry that his request 
paper, Col. Frémont|was not at once 
' then handed itto me.'complied with ,with- 
It was his letter to drew his troops from 
me of Jan. 17. * * *\Gen. Kearny’scom- 
Lieut. Col. Frémont mand, and solici:ed 
declined taking it from him the ap- 
back, and told me pointment of Gov- 
| that Com. Stock- ernor ; and, stran 
ton would to say, Stockton ac- 
him in the position tually assumed the 





















to the department as the authors, and as proper 
witnesses to sustain the accusations. Kearny, 
also, was here, and had communicated his allega- 
tions to the department. But, all the same; the 
application was once, twice, three times refused; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


powers from the Presidentof | and finally the answer given that there was nol a 


the United States! 
fused to surrender his as- 


that Tam not recognized in 
my official capacity, either 
by Commodore Stockton or 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
both of whoin refuse to obey 
my orders, or the instructions 
of the President of the United 
States.” 


sumed authority as Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of 
all the forces.” 


He re- i particle of proof to sustain such accusations, and the 





| tion of preferring charges without some proof. 
| And it was under these circumstances that, I re- 


it 


| powers of the court, and to the surprise and for 
" the entrapment of the accused—they were thrust 


|| in fraud of law, in fraud of justice, in fraud of the 


department could not consent to occupy the posi- 


eat, by means of collusion and false testimony— 


eee 






taken in that letter. p wer to appoint 
| told him that Com. Frémont Governor 
Stockton could notatthengh Kearny 
support him in dis was upon theground 
obeying the orders with a Governor’s 


of his senior officer, commission from the 
and that if he per- President of the U. 
sisted in it he would States.’ * 
unquestionably ruin, 


himself. He told me} 
that Com. Stockton 
was about organ | 


izing a civil govern. 
ment, and intended! 


| to appoint oo as 
Territory. 





the I. - 
Tord him Commodore Stockton had no suell 
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authority, that authority having been conferred on me by {| 


the President of the United States. He asked me if I would | 
appoint him Gevernor. [told him I expected shortly to leave | 
California for Missouri. ‘That I had, previous to leaving | 
santa Fé, asked for permission to do so, and was in hopes | 


of receiving it; that as soon as the country was quieted [ should | 


most probably organize a civil government in California, and {| 


APPENDIX TO 





Nomination of 





; 
| man absent and distant three thousand miles; the 
| lago malice of ‘ smiling’? upongF'rémont, and the 
| encomiastic letters upon him to his friends, while 
furnishing to instruments the material for these 
publications: all these enormities, crowded into 


that J at that time know of no objections to my appointing him || this part of the plot, and rising above all that pre- 


as the Governor. He then stated to me that he would see 
Commodore Stockton, and that unless he appointed him 
Governor at once, he would not obey his orders, and left 
me.” . : : 

Now, in relation to the testimony here quoted, 


of Kearny, the following question was asked him 
on a subsequent day, (page 88 of the Trial:) 
Cross -eramination resumed— General Kearny a witness. 


« Question. In your direct examination, giving an account || 


of the interview with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, on the 
17th of January, you omitted to say whether any person 
was present to hear the conversation. Will you now state 
how itwas? 

«Answer. THERE WAS NO ONE PRESENT BUT LIEUTENANT 
CoLoNEL FREMONT AND MYSELF.”? 


Out of his own mouth, then, Kearny—and Kear- | 


ny alone—is the informant of those men, his sub- 
alterns,"whose business it became to propagate 
here—to scatter broadcast wherever a newspaper 
could find access—the pestilent brood of false- 
hoods concerted there. Verily, they sowed the 
wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind. 

When and how the revelations were made is 
also related by the parties themselves. Emor 
relates in his testimony (pages of the Trial 162-’3) 
that he was informed by General Kearny, on the 
17th of January, of the * relations existing between 
Stockton and Kearny,’’ and was also shown corre- 
spondence that had passed between them relating 


to this very subject of the governorship. It was | 


in the same interview in which Kearny also in- 
formed him of his design, when he got rein- 
forcements of troops—sufficient forcee—numerical 
strength—physical strength—to assert his preten- 
sions by force, and Colonel Frémont * one of those 
on whom force was to be used.’? Emory also in- 
forms us, (in his Journal, page 123,) that on the 
18th of January he received ** special orders, which 
separated him from his command.”’ He left Los 
Angeles in company-with Kearny ; leaving Kearny 
at San Juan de Capristano,”’ he “ pushed on to San 
Diego.’’ From San Diego he sailed for the United 
States, by way of Panama, January 25th, (page 
of the Report 126.) 

Of the movements, meetings, and partings of 
Kearny and Cooke, Cooke himselfgives the fol- 
lowing account in his San Diego letter : 


“General Kearny, finding himselt ‘one too many,’ then 


immediately marched back with his handful of dismounted 
dragoons to San Diego, where he arrived on the 23d of Jan- 
wary. : 

“On the 20th Lieutenant Colonel Cooke arrived there with 
his battalion of infantry volunteers. * * * The General, 
leaving him in command of all the troops, set sail on the 
30th for Monterey and San Francisco.” 


| ceded it, enormous as every preceding step in the 
|| plot had been, seems to leave no room for another, 


4; much less a higher, step in the high ascending | 
|| Seale of crime. But there is another and a higher | 


|| step, and I proceed to ascend it. 


\| ee 


Mr. BENTON’S SPEECH—Tuirreentu Day. 


The wicked woman, in the sacred volume, who 
'| raised the false accusation against the boy whom 
|| she could not seduce, was less wicked than Kear- 
ny. Her provocation was greater: 

* Hell knows no fury like a woman scorned.” 


|; And her resentment was less; for she added no 
other scheme of destruction to that of the false 
|, accusation. 


| 


|| added to the false accusation a separate scheme 
| against the lifeof Frémont. The false accusation 
was to work out its effect on the Atlantic side of 





its chance on the Pacific ; and, happen what might, 


Y || each was consistent and auxiliary to the other— 


the false accusation on one side of the continent 
| justifying whatever might be done on the other. 





|| the inquiry: and here nothing but proofs are to 
|| be admitted: and they shallcome! and come from 
| fron@sources to which Kearny cannot object— 
|| himself and his subordinates, Cooke and Emory— 
|| and other unquestionable sources. This scheme 
|| of seduction began from the day that Kearny met 
‘| Carson in the valley of the Rio del Norte, and 
|| turned him back to California. Carson was the 
| friend of Frémont and his family, and carried back 
|| to where Frémont was, and he was immediately 
|| loaded by Kearny with .praise of Frémont, and 
|| declarations of his intentions to make him Gov- 
, ernor of California: all which he would naturally be 
| expected to repeat to Frémont. Carson says of 
, these blandishments thus, &c.: 

| IT met General Kearny with his troops on the 6th of Oc- 
|, tober, about — miles below Santa Fé. I had heard before 
|| of their coming; and when I met them, the first thing I told 


| 


the country. But General Kearny said he would go on; and 
said something about going to establish a civil government. 
|| [told him a civil government was already established, and 
Colonel Frémont appointed Governor, to commence as soon 


as he reftrned from the north, some time in that very || 
month, (October.) General Kearny said that that was no | 


| 


difference ; that he was a friend to Colonel Frémont, and 


times on the road General Kearny told me about his being a 
| friend to Colonel Benton and Colonel Frémont, and all their 


The proof I now hold to be as complete as proof family, and that he intended to make Colonel Frémont Gov- 


in the nature of things can be: there is not a vul- 
nerable point in it. ‘There is no mode to escape 
from it. Yet voluminous, minute, circumstantial, 
and demonstrative as the array is, the testimon 
is far from being exhausted : scarce half the intrin- 
sic evidence that might be adduced is brought in. 

All is now complete—the complicity of Kearny, 
Cooke, and Emory—(and Kearny the head con- 
triver)—in all these publications, made in the Uni- 
ted States, whilst Frémont was in California, un- 
conscious of any design upon him. All is now 
established. The publications were of the most 
diabolical kind, all going to the points of the secret 
charges and specifications against Frémont, and 
accomplishing the purposes of justifying his death, 
if executed without trial for mutiny in California, 
as thé three boys were executed without trial on 
board the Somers; or getting him condemned in 
advance by public opinion, if tried on one-sided 
testimony in the United States; or ruining him in 
the estimation of the people, the army, and the 
Government, if he took the delay which the calcu- 
lation in the plot rendered so probable. 

The subsidiary publications for these dreadful 


ernor of California; and all this of his own accord, as we 


were traveling along, or incamp. I say more than twenty | 


times, for [ cannot remember how many times, it was such 
a common thing for him to talk about.” 


Arrived at San Diego, the scheme of gaining 


over Frémont went boldly forward. Kearny took | 


the air of a great friend to Frémont, endeavoring 
to save him from an unequal conflict with the Cal- 
ifornians, while Stockton was to be presented as 
careless and indifferent to his fate. For this pur- 
pose, that letter, dated at San Diego, December 22, 


| 1846, must have been written by General. K., 


47 of the record; and in which he proposes to 


Stockton to move with his forces to the relief of 


aring to do before Kearny left Santa Fé. The | 


etter is in these terms: 


‘Dear Commopore: If you can take from here a sufii- 
|} cient force to oppose the Californians now supposed to be 
near the Puebla, and waiting for the approach of Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, I advise that you do so, and that you march 
with that force as early as possible in the direction of the 
Puebla, by which you will either be abie to form a junction 
with Lieutenant Colonel Fréimont, or make a diversion very 
|} much in his favor. 


{ 
| Frémont—the very thing that Stockton was pre- 
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General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


Kearny, more wicked, with less || 
cause, and more cruel than Potiphar’s wife, super- | 


the continent; the scheme against life was to take |! 


| The attempted seduction is ghe first branch of | 


them was, that they were ‘too late’—that California was | 
conquered, and the United States flag raised in all parts of 


| would make him Governor himself. More than twenty | 


which was introduced into his testimony, at page | 


1031 


SENATE. 
before the court, and brought before it voluntarily, 
(for it was not called for,) was this, Seing a part 
of Kearny’s testimony: . 

“In the latter end of December, an expedition was organ- 
ized at San Diego,to march to Los Angeles, to assist Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Frémont, and was orgamaed in consequence, 
as I believe, of a paper which I addressed to Commodore 
Stockton, of which | now hand you an authentic copy. The 
paper presented by the witness was read as follows,’’ (being 
the letter just read.) 

The object of this written application to Stockton 
to move with his forces to the aid of Frémont is 
too transparent to be hid by any veil. It was 
purely and simply to have the evidence to show 
to Frémont, when they should meet, that Kearny 
was his friend, afd Stockton not. That it was 
done with any other view, is too idle a supposition 
to require serious refutation. Stockton was almost 

\| in the act of setting out to coéperate with Frémont; 
}and on the very day before, at Kearny’s own 
quarters, and eight days befgre, at Stockton’s 
| quarters, and each time in the presence of many 
officers, he (Stockton) had offered Kearny the 
whole command of the expedition, then actually 
|| fitting ont to cooperate with Fremont! which com- 
| mand Kearny had twice refused to accept! Gen- 
'eral Kearny did not give Commodore Stockton’s 
reply to this application; bit afterwards, in the 
long course of the cross-interrogation, and after 
having been by Frémont’s counsel discovered at 
'| the War Office, it was brought out. At page 111 
|! of the record it appears; and, as might be weil 
conceived, both from the nature of the application, 
and the backwardness of Kearny to produce the 
answer to it, the answer is a very palpable rebuke. 
Stockton reminded him of his refusals to take the 
command, and of the fact that the expedition was 
| just ready to move, and was only waiting for in- 
formation of the advante of Colonel Frémont. But 
| here is vhe reply of Stockton. Let it speak for 
itself. It bears date the 23d of December: 

“ Dean Genera: Your note of yesterday was handed to 
me last night by Captain Turner, of the Dragoons. 

‘‘In reply to that note, permit me to refer You to the con- 
versation held with you yesterday morning at your quarters, 
I stated to you distinetly that I intended to march upon San 

; Luis Rey as soon as — with a part of the forces under 
my command; that [ was very desirous to march on to the 
| Puebla to coperate with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, but 
| my movements, after taking San Luis Rey, would depend 
| entirely upon the information that [ might receive as to the 
movements of Colonel Frémont and the enemy.’’, 


This was the precise reply to be anlprally ex- 
pected—a mere reiteration of what had actually 
taken place—and a renewed declaration of the 
| early movement of the whole of the forces; which 
accordingly took place on the 29th of the same 
month. I therefore note this written application, 
delivered by the hands of Captain Turner, and so” 
|| carefully preserved for future use, to have been 
|| made for a purpose: and that purpose, not to do 
|| anything in reality for Frémont, but to have the 
| 





'| appearance of it: to have the evidence in his hands 
‘to show him that he (Kearny) was more mindful 
| than Stockton of his safety. 

| ‘The next piece of evidence to show the design 
| to gain over F'rémont, at the expense of Stockton, 
| is this letter from Kearny to I'rémont, page 73 of 


the trial: 
« PoeBLA DE LO8 ANGELES, =) 
| = Sunday, January 10, 1846—4 p. m. § 

« Dear Fremont: We are in possession of this place, 
with a foree of marines and sailors, having marched into it 
this morning. Join us as soon as you can, or let me know if 

|| you want us to mareh to your assistance. Avoid charging 
\| the enemy. ‘Their force does not exceed 400—perhaps not 
| more than 300. Please acknowledge the receipt of this, 
| and despatch the bearer at once. 

“ Yours, S. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. U. 8. A. 

i| Lieut. Col. J. C. Fremont, 

i] Mounted Riflemen, commanding, &c.”? 

This letter is all care and affection for dear Fré- 
'| mont, without the slightest allusion to Stockton, 
as if he had not been present. ‘* We” are in pos- 
'| session of this place; without saying who “ we”’ 
‘are. Then follow two commands, given in his 
|| own person, and requiring an answer to himself. 
Join us, &c.; let me know, &e. Then a command 
for his safety, avoid charging, &c.; acknowledge 


purposes are now seen. They comprise all the |, 
enormities which can be crowded into publications | 
—the violation of military regulations, in publish- 


ing accounts of army operations ; the violation of | 


all honor, in publishing false accounts of such | 
operations; the perversion of justice, in poisoning | 


sassin cowardice of such publications against a 


} 
be left unsupported to fight a battle upon which the fate of | : ; ga 
California may for a Jong time depend, if there are troops | the day of the entrance into Los Angeles, in which 
here to actin concert withhim. Your foree,as it advances, || s9 much anxiety is shown for the safety of Fré- 
| mont, and no notice taken of Stockton, is for the 


| 
*¢f do not think that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont should | the receipt, &c, Nowy this whole letter, written 
might surprise the enemy atthe §an Luis mission, and make 
|| evident purpose of appearing as Frémont’s friend, 


rizoners of thein, 
“JT shall be happy, in such an expedition, to accompany 


pee : | and to give you any,aid, either of head or hand, of which I || all alive with solicitude for his safety, while Stock- 
the public mind against a person accused; the as- 1 


may be capable.” ton was negligent and indifferent. Two days after, 
The statement with which this letter was brought |! at 6 o’clock in the evening, another of these affec- 
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tionate noteg was despatched to Frémont, as care- | ou cannot, let me know, and J will join you. 


ul of him as the former, and still more exclusive 
of Stockton. It begins with J, instead of we; 
and is exclusive of Stockton throughout. 
it speak for itself. 


record—thus: 
PUEBLA DE Los ANGELES, 
Tuesday, January 12, 1:47—6 p. m. 


But let | 
It is on the same page of the | 





| | 


“Dear Fremont: | am here in possession of this place, | 


with sailors and marines. We met and defeated the whole 


force of the Californians on the 8th and the 9th; they have | 


not now to exceed three hundred men concentrated; avoid 
charging them, and come to me at this place. Acknowl- 
edge the hour of receipt of this, and when I may expect you. 
Regards to Russell, 
‘ Yours, 
« Lieut. Col. Fremonr.”’ 
Here the disregard of Stockton amounts to an 
PrP 

abnegation of his presence. The actions of the 
&th and 9th are mentioned, and Stockton not even 
alluded to as being even in company. Another 
affectionate command not to charge: then an in- 
junction to come to him—** me’’—at this place. 
A further injunction to acknowledge the receipt of 
the note; and let him—** I1°’—know when to ex- 
pect him. Itjs to be remembered that Frémont 
at this time was known to be approaching the 
pass of San Fernando, twenty-five miles distant; 
and that, besides the smal! corps of observation 
which was watching him, all the forces that had 


8. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. 


fought Stockton on the 8th and 9th had gone | 
towards that pass, to make their last stand, in the | 
field, at that place, for California: Ll say in the | 


field: for they still had in reserve the formidable 


resource of a guerrilla warfare, backed by all the | 
Indian tribes from New Mexico to California, and | 


thence to Oregon. It was in this interval of sus- 
pense, which preceded the capitulation of Couen- 
ga, and when the whole body of the enemy that 
had fought Stockton on the 8th and 9th had gone 


to meet Frémont—(for they suffered no material | 


loss in those actions)—that these notes were writ- 
ten, in which Kearny shows so much affectionate 
solicitude for Frémont. 


r . ° | 
The last note bore date at six o’clock in the 


evening of the 12th of January: here is another 
at twelve o’clock the next day—justeighteen hours 
after the last, and breathing the greatest impa- 


this application. 


tience to be joined by his * Dear Frémont.” || 


Thus, same page : 
8, same page : 
* CIUDAD DE Los ANGELES, 
Junuary 13, 1847—12, (noon.) 

“Dear Fremont: We are in force in this plice—sailors 
and marines—join us as soon us possible. We are ignorant 
of your movements, and know nothing of you further than 
your armistice of yesterday. * ; 

«“ Yours, S. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. 

“ Lieut. Col. Fremonv.”? 

This note, like its two precursors, maintains a 
dead silence with respeet to Stockton. Like all 
the rest, it mentions his sailors and ,marines, but 
not himself. On receiving them, Frémont could 
certainly have no idea that Stockton was at Los 
Angeles, or had anything to do with the opera- 
tions, past or impending. This note was written 
at twelve o’clock, noon: two hours afterwards 
went off another, thus ; 

* CIUDAD DE Los ANGELES, ? 
January 13, 1847—2 p.m. § 
«Dear Fremont: We have been here since the 10th— 


- 


i 
| 


| 


to give them emphasis. 


hen the affectionate caution, do not charge the 
enemy; then the injunction, acknowledge the hour 
of receiving this. The injunction not to charge, 
in this case, is in the posteript. The two first 
words, ** Do not,” are underscored in the original, 
On cross-interrogation, 
Kearny admitted the underscoring. His terror of 
Pico’s lances seemed to haunt him. Litue did he 
conceive that Pico’s lances were precisely as much 
afraid of Frémont’s mounted rifles as he himself 
was of Pico’s mounted lancers, and cach with 
equal reason. Little did ** Dear Frémont” sus- 
pect at the time the use that was to be made of 
the answer thus importunately sought in all these 
affectionate notes. Four of them in two days. 
Three in twenty-four hours! But this was not 
all—not all the proofs of superintending regard 
which this brief period called out in favor of this 
** Dear Frémont.’’ This same 13th of January, 
that had seen one note written at noon, and another 


at two o’clock, also saw a third one written—not | 


directly to him at first, but for his eye eventually, 


and intended to answer a better purpose than a. 


third note to him on the same day could answer. 


It was-on the same plan with the one at San Diego | 


to Commodore Stockton—an offer to take half the 
force at Los Angeles and proceed at once to the 
relief of Frémont. Hear it: 


* HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE WEST, 
6 Oiudad de los Angeles, U. C., January 13, 1847. 

“Sir: [ fear, fromethe armistice which I this morning 
saw, signed by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and sent to me 
by you, that our countrymen under Colonel Frémout are 
entirely ignorant of our being here; that they are gsubar- 
rassed in their movements; and [ further fear that, "Unless 
something is done at once ty inform them of the true state 
of affairs here, they may capitulate and retire to the upper 
country. 

“To avoid so serious an evil, [ advise and offer to take 
one-half of this command, from 250 to 200 men, and march 
at once to forma junction with Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont. 

* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“S. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. 

« Commodore R. F. Sroexton, 

Gov. of California, comd’g U. 8. forces.’? 

Governor Stockton gave no written answer to 
He merely said to Kearny, as 
he (Kearny) testified on cross-examination (page 
72) that he (Stockton) did not think Lieutenant 
Col. Frémont was in any danger. It was preserved 
by General Kearny, and was extracted from him 
in his cross-examination, (page 108,) to prove 
that he, on that day, January 13, 1847, at Los 


|| Angeles, did, in a letter to Commodore Stockton 


himself, admit him to be ** Governor of California, 
commanding United States forces;’’ and as such, and 
as a subordinate under him, did then and there, 


_under his own official signature of *S. W. Kear- 


ny, Brigadier General,’’ ask leave to take the one- 
half of the Commodore’s command, and go to 
form a junction with Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. 
It was drawn out on the cross-examination for 
that purpose; and to show that on that day it had 
not entered into Kearny’s head to set himself up 
for commander-in-chief; and is now read for the 
further purpose of showing the zeal and system 


|, with which Kearny followed up his plan of ex- 


have plesty of marines and sailors; we kaow nothing of | 


you except your armistice of yesterday, signed by yourself. 
I have aent several letters to you, and fear they have been 
intercepted, as I have received no answer. Come here at 
once with your whole force and join us, or, if you cannot, 
Jet me know it, and I will go to you. The enemy cannot 
possibly have near you more than 300—most probably not 
more than L40men. Acknowledge the Acur of receiving this, 
and send back the bearer at once, and write but little, as it 
may get into the hands of the enemy instead of mine. 

* We defeated the enemy on the 8th and on the 9th, 
during our march, Since then they have been much scat- 
tered, and several, no doubt, gone home. 

“T repeat, we are ignorant of everything relating to your 
command, except What we conjecture from your armistice 
signed by yourself. > 

* Yours, S. W. KEARNY, Brig. Gen. 

** Do not charge the enemy. 

“ Ligut. Col. J. C. Fremont, Mounted Riflemen, §c.” 


This is the most elaborate of the four notes; but 
elaborate as it is, it was not long enough to contain 
Stockton’s name, nor the slightest allusion to him, 
no more than if no such person existed in the 
world. This could not be accident, and was not; 
and the time will come for showing the reason of 
this systematic exclusion of Stockton’s name from 
all these notes. Affection and solicitude pervade 
the letter. It is, ‘Dear Frémont;’’ it is, come to 


me at once; it is, join us if you can; and then, if || be considered as conquered!" &c., and thereupon 


hibiting himself as the anxious friend of Frémont, 


| and Stockton as being indifferent to his fate. The 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
| 
} 
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letter could have had no other object than this one; 
for no one could think of dividing Stockton’s little 
command of sailors and infantry, and send out 
half, without horse, to encounter the whole body 
of Californian horse, then lying between Los An- 
geles and Frémont. 

And now for the reason why Stockton’s name 
was systematically excluded from all the notes 
written by Kearny to Frémont, and for this pas- 
sionate desire to get a separate command to go to 


him. It has been shown in that letter of Kearny’s 


to Stockton, heretofore read, in which he changed 


the ground of his claim to the governorship of || 
California; shifting it from the alleged instructions | 


of the President, to the conquest of the country 
by himself and Frémont !—he in the two actions 
of the 8th and 9th of January; Fremont in the 
capitulation of Couenga! Hear him! ‘*.4s, in 
consequence of the defeat of the enemy on THE 8TH 
AND 9TH INSTANT by he troops under my command, 
and the capitulation entered into on the 13th instant 
by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont with the leaders of the 
Californians, the country may now, for the first time, 





| 
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| 


| 


goes on to found a new title to the governorshi; 


| self and Frémont. 


| from all accounts of the march from San Dj 





[July, 


Senate. 


in virtue of this new conquest, thus made by him- 
Nothing more intelligible than 
that. He and Frémont had conquered the coun- 
try; consequently he and Frémont were entitled 
to govern it: he for four weeks, or six weeks 
when he would return to Missouri, accordiny te 
the leave asked before he left New Mexico; and 
Frémont as long as he pleased afterwards—thus 
ejecting Stockton totally from the concern, Coin- 
cident with the hidden poner of this new scheme 
was the systematic exclusion of Stockton’s nanie 

ezo 
the actions on the way, the entrance into Los An. 
geles, and the presence of the conquerors in that 
capital of the Californias. But there was a for. 


| mality wanting to complete this pretty scheme; 





_and that was, the consent of Frémont; and to ob. 
| tain that consent the efforts of Kearny were re- 
| doubled as the time grew short, and the moment 


for decision approached. 
A remark permits itself on the character of these 


_ four notes to Frémont. On their face they would 


seem to be orders; militarily they were not; and to 
ascertain from Kearny himself what character he 
intended them to have, these questions were put to 
him in the cross-interrogation, p. 72: 


“ Question. Were they official orders, or familiar notes of 
information, in relauon to impending military events, aud 
desiring information of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont’s move- 
ments in retarn? 

“Answer. ‘They were what are termed semi-official ; writ- 
ten in a familiar manner, of which I have no copies. I keep 
a copy of all my official communications.” 


This answer fixed the character of the notes, as 
intended by Kearny, and as militarily they were 
obliged to be. They were mere notes of informa- 
tion, such as all officers, without regard to rank, 


| give to each other in the crisis of military opera- 


tions, and to enable a brother mm arms to act for 
the best, without assuming to command him. This 
answer, confirming the character of the notes, was 
obtained for a purpose—for the purpose of nega- 
tiving the most infernal of the charges brought 
against Frémont by. Kearny. Receiving on the 


' road, and on the march, his notes of the 10th and 


12th—the terms of which abnegated the presence 


| of Stockton—F rémont instantly wrote back to him 





i 
| 


these lines, in the same unofiicial, friendly spirit, 
to give the information which was so urgently 
solicited: 

‘On THE Marcu, Januarg 13, 1847. 

“Dear Sir: [have the honor to report to you my arrival 
at this place, with 400 mounted riflemen and six pieces of 
artillery, including among the latter two pieces lately in the 
possession of the Californiana. 

“Their entire foree, under the command of D. Andres 
Pico, have this day laid down their arms and surrendered 
to my command, 

* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
«J. C. FREMONT, 
Lt. Col. U. S. 4., and Mil. Com. of the Ter. 


of California. 
“Brigadier General 8S. W. Kearny, 
Commanding U. S. forces, Puebla de los Angeles.” 

This note was brief, as Kearny directed it to be, 
for fear it should fall into the hands of the enemy. 
It was written on the march, as Kearny requested 
his to be answered upon the spot. It was a note 
of information, giving him in the fewest words all 
the information he wanted, beth as to the Ameri- 
cans and Californians. The word report was pre- 
cisely equivalent to the word inform; and was 
reporting facts, according to Kearny’s request. It 
is directed to Brigadier General Kearny, command- 
ing the United States forces at Puebla de los An- 
geles—which was precisely what Kearny was 
making him believe in the four notes he wrote to 
him. In fine, this brief note was in exact response 
to Kearny ’s notes—extracted by them—doing what 
they requested, and no more. There were, besides, 
a couple of delicacies in it, which others may ap- 
preciate, if Kearny could not. The first was in 
relation to the cannon, (six pieces,) including two 
ieces lately in the possession of the Californians. 
hat delicacy! Frémont had recovered the cannon 
which Kearny lost at San Pasqual. He will not 
call up an unpleasant feeling by naming it as such. 
He covered up the loss, and at the same time left 
room for him to consider what cannon they were, 


_ by saying, lately in the possession of the Califor- 


nians—not taken from the Californians, but in 


| their possession. One was their own; the other 


the one lost at San Pasqual. The restoration of 


this cannon was the turning point in‘the capitula- 
tion. Frémont was treating alone with the insur- 
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Frémont re- 


cent chiefs, near their own camp. 
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ween eee 


Upon which they found him guilty upon all the 


"sired all arms to be given up: Pico refused this || charges and specifications, sentenced him*to Se 
ane; he said he would not take five thousand dol- || dismissed ghe service, and superadded a chapter 


jars for it. Frémont was inexorable; and the gun 

‘yen up; and would have fought upon the spot, if 
‘had not been. The next delicacy was, in not 
taking the surrender to himself, but to his men. 
The expression is, not that they had laid down 
their arms and surrendered to me, but, to my com- 
mand. Itis the perfect model of a military note. 

What was Frémont’s astonishment, on receiving 
acopy of the charges and specifications, to find this 
brief note, thus extracted from him, presented as a | 
formal military report, for duty, to the Command- | 
er-in-chief{ and thus made the corner-stone of all 
the charges against him, going to life, commission, 
and honor! ‘He had observed this perversion in | 
the subsidiary publications, made by the strikers | 
and stickers, in company with the governorship 
story; but it had never entered into his head to 
conceive that any human being was to swear to | 
such things. Of all the crimes of Kearny against 
Fremont, this perversion and falsification of an in- | 
nocent unofficial note, thus extracted from him, and 
thus making it the corner-stone of the trial against | 
him on charges going to life, honor, and commis- | 
sion, strikes me as the most infernal, and has cut 
deepest into my heart. 

[t has been related of the famous Cardinal Rich- | 
elieu, or the equally famous Cardinal Mazarin, I for- | 
get which, that he was accustomed to say—and that 
by way of showing his capabilities at the expense | 


| of libels upon him, in the shape of extrajudicial 
| remarks. But stop! this belongs to the second 
| division of the subject, and I am not yet through 
| the first division. The question is now not'with 
the court, but with Kearny; and not of his plots 
and swearings against Frémont, but of what was 
precedent to them—the attempted seduction— 
which preceded the attempted destruction. 1 must 
return to the point, and observe the unity of design 
which the different parts of the plot requires. 

The capitulation of Couengo was signed at four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 13th of January, 


sent off immediately to the commanding officer af 
Los Angeles, whosoever he might be, for his ap- 
proval or disapproval. 
sell, formerly of Kentucky, late of Missouri, then 
of California, was the bearer. He rode hard, re- 
ceived fresh horses from the Californians on the 
way, and soon made the distance. He went first 
to General Kearny to submit the capitulation to 
him, and, being told by him that Stockton was in 
chief command, the capitulation was referred ac- 
cordingly. ‘Then followed long scenes, including 
what is called the bed-scene, in which Kearny ex- 
erted all his art, kept up at table, bed, and board, 
and nearly a!l night, to seduce and gain over F'ré- 
mont to himself, through Russell, and to inflame 
| him against Stockton. For this purpose many 


of his morals—that he wanted but three lines of $ chords were touched and many passions brought 


any man’s writing to convict him of treason, or 
heresy, according as he should be tried by an ec- | 
clesiastical or lay court. The cardinal, whichever | 
it was, is not represented as adding courts martial, | 
and including mutiny among the convictions which | 
might be had, on the same three lines, of writing, | 
by carrying the trial to a military court. The idea 
of such a court as the court-martial which sat at 
the arsenal in Washington for the trial of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Frémont, was not then conceived of 
or conceivable by the astute cardinal, cunning and 
far-seeing.as he was. Frémont was astounded to 
see that note made the corner-stone of the military 
indictment against him—still more to see that note 
sworn to by Kearny, as an official report of him- 
self and his command to him (Kearny) for duty. | 
Taken by surprise, as he was, by this perjured | 
perversion of his note, Frémont was not without | 
defence. It seemed that a Previdence—for human | 
wisdom was not equal to the judgment with which 
he conducted himself in the midst of these unseen 
dangers: it was a Providence knowing the dangers 
which he did not, and watchful over innocence, | 
took care to protect him. It was the realization of | 
the divine representation in theGreek mythology— 
of innocence protected by Providence—the child 
stretching out its little hands to the serpents, which | 
licked out their forked tongues, and glared their | 
lurid eyes upon it, and yet harmed it not. I have | 
often reflected upon this divine representation, and | 
its moral, when contemplating the condition of | 
Frémont in California, surrounded by Kearny and | 
his myrmidons, and yet so-conductfhg as to escape 
their plots—consigning the plotters themselves tag 
everlasting infamy. But, to go on With the events. 
He had sent in that note by Colonel Russell, bring- 
ing also the capitulation of Couenga; with direc- 
tions to ascertain who was in command, and to 
deliver the capitulation accordingly. Russell went, | 
first to Kearny, ascertained from him that Stock- | 
ton was in command, carried the capitulation to | 
him, who approved it—slept with Kearny that | 
night—went out the next morning to meet Frémont 
on his way in—met him—told him that Stockton 
was in command—and, accordingly, Frémont 
marching in on the 14th at the head of his baftal- 
ion, went and reported militarily to Stockton, re- 
ceived his orders where to post Lis battalion, and 
| 





| 





then went and waited upon Kearny militarily as 
second in command, and affectionately as a friend 
and the friend of his wife’s family. Yet a court- 
martial, disregarding all oaths and all proofs, ex- 
cept Kearny’s last swear—the tag swear—found 
that familiar note of information, extracted as it 
was from Frémont by the friendly, affectionate, 
unofficial notes of Kearny, and with the abnega- 
tion of Stockton’s presence, to be a formal militar 

report for duty, and a putting of himself and his 
battalion under the command of Kearny for duty! 


| into play. Encomium upon Frémont—his fitness 
| for the governorship—his design to have appoint- 
| ed him if Stockton had recognized his authority— 
| the enmity of Stockton, both to himself and Fré- 
| mont—his opposition to the capitulation, and his 
| own support of it—his care to guard him against 
| his enemies, Emory and others: such were the 
| topics which he handled, and kept Russell awake 
| during great part of the night that he might 

thoroughly indoctrinate him before he returned 
the next morning to meet ‘‘the dear Frémont.”’ 
But this is a place at which the testimony must 
speak. We begin to find it at page 243, and _af- 
terwards, thus: 

* William H. Russell, a witness for the defence, was then 
duly sworn according to law, by the judge advoeate, and 
| testified as follows : 

Examination in chief, by Lieutenant Oolonel Frémont. 
‘¢ Question. Were you an officer in the California battalion 


rank? . 

* Answer. I was an officer in the California battalion ; 
and ny rank, as appeared by commission, was that of major 
of ordnance. 

Question. Were you sent to Los Angeles from the plains 





of Couenga by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont; and if so, at | 


what time, and for what purpose ? 


to Los Angeles, on the 13th of January, 1347, for the purpose 
of ascertaining who was in chief command at Los Angeles ; 


to whomsoever I might find in chief command. 

* Question. Will you state how you executed that mis- 
sion? 

“ Answer. I went to the quarters of General Kearny first, 


and inquited of him whether his arrival in the country had || 


superseded Commodore Stockton, who had before been 
recogaized as chief commander. From General Kearny I 
learned that Conmmodore Stockton was still in chief com- 
mand, and by him I was directed to make my report to the 
Commodore. 

* Question. Will you state what passed, if anything, be- 
tween yourself and General Kearny in relation to the gov- 
ernorship of California by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont; and 
if so, what it was? 

* Answer. | had but a short interview with Gen. Kearny 
on my first arrival at Los Angeles, before, by his direction, 
I went to nake thy report to Commodore Stocktom After 


discussed very freely with him (General Kearny) the entire 
affairs of California, New Mexico, and so forth. In that 
conversation he expressed great pleasure at Colonel Fré- 
mont’s being in the country, and spoke of his eminent qual- 
ifications for the office of Governor; his knowledge of the 
Spanish language, the manners of the people, &c., and of its 





if the instructions, he told me, brought with him from the 


ae of War, had been recognized in California. I 


believe that answers that question. 

‘¢ Question. Will you please to state all that passed on the 
subject of the governorship, and the particulars of the con- 
versations, as nearly as you can possibly remember and re- 
peat them, with circumstances of time and place? ¢ 

“Answer. It was a subject of very much conversation, 
protracted to a late hour at night. He told me of his civil 

| appointinents in New Mexico, and of his determination to 


| have appointed Colonel Frémont. In that conversation he 


told me that Commodore Stockton was unfriendly both to 


1847, twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, and | 


Colonel William H. Rus- | 


| at the time of the eapitulation ef Couenga; and if so, what || 


Answer. I was sent by Colonel Frémont from Couenga | 


and to make a report of the eapitulation made on that day | 


a discussion with Commodore Stockton about the treaty, of | 
perhaps an hour, [ returned to General Kearny’s quarters, in | 
pursuance of an invitation from him when first there; and | 


having been his intention to have appointed him Governor | 





Fremont and himself; cautioned me to be rticularly 
guarded in any conversation or discussion with Commodore 
Stockton in reference to the treaty of Couenga and all other 
inatters connected with California; expressing great pleas- 
ure at Lieutenant Colonel Fremont being there, as | under- 
stood him, intending to confer upon him the office of Gov- 
ernor. Ido not exactly understand what further details are 
called for. It was a long conversation, protracted till late 
at night. T prefer the questions should be put in shorter in- 
terrogatories, 

** Question. Did he say anything about his own return to 
the United States; and if so, what? 

“Answer. He did; so soon as he could organize a civil 
government, it was bis intention to return to the United 
States ; and finding so suitable a person as Colonel Frémont 
in the country to take the place of Governor, his design of 
returning home need not long be postponed, 1 do not pre- 
tend to quote his words. . 

* Question. Did he (General Kearny) give any opinions of 
his own about the capitulation of Couenga; and if so, how 
far did they coincide, or otherwise, with the opinion he at- 
tributed to Commodore Stockton? 

“inswer. General Kearny coincided with the capitulation. 
I remember the more distinetly, because, previous to my 
second interview with Commodore Stockton, on the evening 
of my arrival, 13th of January, he furnished me arguments 
in support of the capitulation; and, I think, requested Cap- 
tain ‘Turner to accompany me to Commodore Stockton’s 
quarters, and hear or to be present at the further discussion 
between the Commodore and myself; and Captain Turner, 
I think, did go with me. In the second interview with 
Commodore Stockton, the objections first urged by him to 
the capitulation seemed to have been removed, and he, 

| Commodore Stockton, then repeated his determination to 

| appoint Colonel Frémont Governor immediately on bis arri- 
val at Los Angeles. J will further state, that, in my first 
interview with Commodore Stockton, (when, I think, Cap- 
tain Turner was also present—I think he went with me on 
both oceasions,) he, ie Commodore, made some objections 
to the capitulation. 

| “Question. Did he, General Kearny, or did he not, exhibit 

| his opinions of the ecapitulations of Coucnga in CONTRAST 

| to those of Commodore Stockton—one as inimical to the 
capitulation, the other as friendly? 

| “*.dnswer. He did, unquestionably, between my first and 

| second interviews with Commodore Stockton, speak of Con- 

| modore Stockton being inimical and he faverable to the 
treaty; and, as before stated, furnished me with arguments 

| to combat the Commodore’s objections. 

“Question. Did you sleep at General Kearny’s quarters 
| the night of the 13th of January; and, ifso, by whose invi- 
| tation? 

“ Answer. I did ; and by the invitation of General Kearny. 
| Question. Will you please to state whether you slept 

with or near General Kearny, and whether the conversation 
| in relation to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and subjects con- 
| nected with him, was kept up after lying down? 

“ Objection was made to the question by @ member. 


|| “The Judge Advocate said he had no objection to this 


witness answering such questions going to contradict Gen- 
eral Kearny. 

“ The court was then cleared, And the court decided that 
the question is excluded under the rule as to the contradie- 
‘| tion of witnesses by a party on collateral matter, elicited by 
his own cross-examination. 

“ The court further considered the inquiry immaterial and 
irrelevant.”’ 


Behold this decision! the questions stopped for 
| collaterality, immateriality, and irrelevancy; as if 
| either of the three, if founded, was not sufficient of 
itself. The court, possibly, were of opinion that, 
by lumping the three, like tying three sticks in a 
_ bundle, each would become more irrefragable: a 
conclusion worthy of their law logic. This is one 
of the instances in which the attorney in the court 
was more potent than the judge advocate before it— 
in which the ex-official was too many for the official 
The points on which Colonel Russell 
| would have contradicted General Kearny, ifallowed 
| to go on, will be comprehended by reading the 
| questions and answers, on cross-interrogation of 
|, General Kearny himself on a previous day; and on 
|| which Colonel Russell was to be interrogated to 
|| contradict him. They appear at page 88, thus: 


| _ Question. Did Colonel Russell, by your invitation, sup 
| with you on the evening of the 13th, being the day before 


|| advocate. 


the arrival of the California battalion in Los Angeles ? 
“Answer. Captain Turner, of the dragoons, and myself 
messed together; we oecupied, at Los Angeles, but one 
room. Colonel Russell supped with us, and slept with Cap- 
tain ‘Turner, the evening and night of his arrival at that 
place; he supped with us by our mutual invitation ; very 
probably by my own. 
“ Question. Did he lie in bed with you by your invitation 
that night, the whole night, or any part of it? 
** Answer. He did not; he lay with Captain Turner. 
Question. Do you recollect of any unusal meaus used by 
you to keephim awake, and to keep up conversation with 
him ? . 
| Answer. I do not; but I know I went to sleep before 
| himself and Captain Turner? 
hc) ion. Did you, in the night, and while Ruseell was 
| in bed, say to him, * Russell, you are drowsy,’ and thereupon 
| send out and get spirits for him to drink, in order to keep 
| him awake for conversation ? 


| Answer. I have no recollection whatever of having done 
| 80, and do not believe that I did so. 

Fae Was the praise of Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
|| mont a theme with you in your conversation with Colonel 
|| Russell that night? 

|| Answer. I think it highly probable. I may have spokea 
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to Colonel Russell that evening very highly of Lieutenant 
Colonel Fremont. | 
Question. Was the capitulation of Couenga a subject of | 
your conversation with Colonel Russell that night? | 
“ Answer, L think it was, | 
* Question. Did you applaud that capitulation ? 
“ Answer. LU did not say anything against it; 1 understood | 
that it had been disapproved by others. | 
Question. Did you not inform Colonel Russell that | 
Stockton was greatly opposed to that capitulation ? 
* Answer. | had understood that Commodore Stockton | 
was opposed to it, and L think T told Colonel Russell so. 
** Question. Did you not inform Colonel Russell that Cap- | 
tain Emory was the enemy of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, | 
and warn him, as the friend of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
of that enmity? 
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1] a ° | oe . 
|| no witness on that occasion—to hear or repeat | the cause of the writing of that letter; and 


| that supposed dialogue but Kearny and Frémont; 
| that dialogue which was sworn straight through 
| by Kearny on bis direct examination, omitung 


| inatfon to have remembered nothing (as in the 
| case of the note) which took place, and to have 
| forgot nothing which did flot—(as in the case of 
| going off to see if Stockton would give him the 


| governorship—he having Stockton’s commission 


| in his pocket.) The testimony skips to this day, 


IX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





| 
} from making civil war upon Stockton, th 


| nothing, and adding nothing, according to his |} letter of the same date, to which I refe 
|| direct swearing; and proved upon the cross-exam- || also heretofore read, in which General K 





* (July, 


Senate. 


® conse. 
Kearny 

: ; al day 
for the governorship of California. The or 


| quently, the cause of preventing General 


r, is the One 
earny in- 
refusal of 


z R e his au- 
thority, or to obey his orders; and adds, very sig. 


\ nificantly, ‘* and as I have no troops in the county. 
| under my authority but a few dragoons, I have - 
|| power of enforcing them.”’ If there was the slizhtes; 


} . 
| forms the Executive Government of the 


| both Stockton and Frémont to recogniz 


‘“ Anewer. 1 An not think that I did so. | and to this little autograph, which is perfectly sig- |, doubt about the import of these words, they wer 


“ Question. Did you not say these words to Colonel Rus- 
sell: * Hix (Captain Emory’s) quarters are the hotbed of Fre- | 
mont’s enemies ?? 


“ Ans ver. L never said to Colonel Russell anything of the | 
kind; and [never said so to any one. 

* Question. Did you say anything on the subject of Lien- 
tenant Emory’s enmity to Lieutenant Colonel Fremont; aud 
if so, what was it? 

“ Anewer. I have no recollection whatever of having said 
to Colonei Russell anything relating to the enmity of Lieu- 
tenant Emory to Lieutenant Colonel Frémont?” 

On every point of each of these inquiries, 
each of which was then material, both on the 
issues before the court and on the impeachment 
of Kearny’s veracity, affirmative answers would 
have been given by Russell. He would have 
proved that Kearny invited him back to his quar- 
ters to sup and to sleep with him—that the eulo- 
gium of Frémont was the theme of his tongue— | 
that he was going away in four or six weeks, and 
would appoint Frémont Governor when he went 
away, if Stockton recognized his authority under 
his instructions from the President—that Stockton 
was Frémont’s enemy—Emory his enemy—Emo- 
ry’s quarters the hotbed of his enemies—himself 
his friend, the friend of Senator Benton and all 
the family ; that this was kept up until Russell, 
overpowered with sleep from the fatigues he had 
undergone in the march from Monterey (four 
hundred miles) with the battalion, the labors of 
the day in adjusting the capitulation, of which he 
was one of the commissioners, and his ride of 
twenty-five miles in the evening, sunk into a doze, 
and was roused up by Kearny, saying to him, 
** Russell, you are drowsy ;”’ and, finding words 
insufficient, sent out and got spirits to make him | 
drink, and so keep him awake for conversation, | 
or rather to hear his conversation, wholly direct- | 
ed to the seduction of Frémont through Russell. | 
He, Russell, as it was known and intended, went 
out the next day to meet Frémont, and told him 
everything. 

Here is a gap in the testimony for two days, 
and I do not fill it with anything told me. From | 
the beginning—bothhere and in the court—I never 
introduce Frémont to tell anything. He is equally 
above being a witness for himself, or against his 
enemies. He scorns to talk of them. Judicial tes- | 
timony, and their own autographs is the only tes- 
timony | use ; and, confining myself to this kind 
of testimony, there isa gap in this chain of evi- 
dence, to prove the attempted seduction, from the 
night of the 14th to the morning of the 17th of 
January. It then opens with a small autograph 
in these words and figures, thus introduced on the 
record, page 76: 

General Kearny, cross-eramination resumed. 

« Question. You said, in your direct examination, that on | 
the day subsequent--to wit, on the 17th of Januarv—Lieu- | 
tenant Colonel Fremont came to my quarters. Now, did 
he come of his own head, as the statement implies, or was | 
he invited by you to come? 


* Auswer. I have no recollection of having invited him to || 


come. 
** Question. Is this paper an original ? 


“ Answer. Yes, sir, that is my writing, and that is my | 
note. | 


“The paper here shown witness, then read as follows: | 

“January 17. | 

** Dear CoLonec: I wish to see you on bu-iness. | 

* Yours, 58. W. KEARNY, 

s Brigadier General.” | 

** Lieutenant Colonel Fremont.” 

* Question. What time of the day was that note written 

and sent? 

‘© Answer. I presume it was written in the morning.” 

This note was sent on the third day after the | 

arrival of Frémont at Los Angeles, and on the 


logue about the purchase of the governorship, 
which Kearny swore to before the court, and 
which his strikers and stickers, one on the Atlan- || 
tic, and one on the Pacific, were able to repeat in 


morning of the day on which that supposed dia- || 


nificant: ‘* Dear Colonel: I wish to see you on busi- 
ness’*—brief, but comprehensive. ‘ Dear.”? That 
| is affectionate, and not official. ‘* I wish.’? That 
is to say, my heart desires. ‘* To see you.’? That 
is, not with the mental, but with the bodily eye; 
to have a visual contemplation of him; to behold 
him; to look upon him; to visualize him. ‘ On 
business.’’ That is to say, for a transaction. 
Thus, this brief note from Kearny to his dear Fré- 


mont was to gratify a desire of his heart to have 


| a personal interview with him, not of curiosity or 
amusement, but of serious import—business trans- 


actions being always serious—and this interview | 


foreshadowed as such, by the formality of the 
written invitation—the solemnity of the words— 
-and the officiality of the signature—* Brigadier 
General.’’ It was a serious business interview, at 
| the desire of Kearny, and consequently on Kear- 
| ny’s business. Frémont went—and | shall not 


tell what report he made me of the interview. | 


Kearny swore about it, (p. 30, of the trial,) and, 
acec.ding to his swearing, the saddle was on the 
| other horse! It was Frémont’s coming of his own 
_accord! His desire to see Kearny! His business 
to be transacted! and that business the immediate 
| purchase of the governorship from Kearny! if no 
trade with him, then an immediate application to 
| Stockton! and if he did not grant it at once, then 


a clear implication that Frémont was to return to 


him. This was the direct swearing. The cross- 
examination, commencing with the revelation of 
that little autograph—produced in its original state 
|—blew the swearing sky-high, But that is not 
the point now. There will be a time for that. 
| The present point is the seduction—the last attempt 
| of Madame Potiphar on the boy: and no one 
can read the cross-examination—hampered, balked, 
mutilated, suppressed, baffled: as it was by the 


|| court—without seeing in this last interview the 
|| reiteration of all the attempts upon Frémont, in 


person, which had been made at him through 

Russell, to gain him over to his side, and to in- 

flame him against Stockton. The same flatteries; 

the same cajoleries; the same regard for all his 
| family, Senator Benton, and all; the same good 
| advice for himself; the same offer of the governor- 
ship in four weeks, or six weeks, when he himself 
| should return to Missouri. Allin vain. The se- 
duction had failed. Then that threat of ** unques- 
tionable ruin,’? which has taken an import so 
| much wider than was for a long time suspected. 

The secret arrest was resolved upon; the subsidi- 

ary publications were organized: a third scheme 

of destruction was contrived; for the opening 
| proof of which we must go back to two letters of 

the 17th day of January, already read for one 

purpose, and now to be read for their highest and 
| ultimate object. 

The first of these letters, to the contents of 
which I refer—it is not necessary to read them 
| again—is that letter of General Kearny, of the 
| 17th of January, to Commodore Stockton, then 
| degenerated into an “ acting governor,”’ the post- 
ponement ‘* for the present’? of that * collision 


to be his duty to give immediate and official in- 
formation to the Executive Government. This 
| letter was admitted by General Kearny, on his 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j cross-examination, to have been written in the 
|| afternoon of the day on which it .bears date, and 


| 


|| after the invited interview of the morning wits 


| Lieutenant Colonel Frémont * on business’ —which 
' business General Kearny has never disclosed. 
| The admission of having written this letter after 
that interview, and, consequently, after the refusal 
_ of Frémont to put himself and his battalion—five 
hundred of the best riflemen in the world, with six 
pieces of cannon—under the command of Kearny, 


the same words, although nebody was present— |! is proof positive that this refusal of Frémont was 


| 


made sufficiently clear by another official letter to 
|| the Executive Government, brought in,at the same 
| time, and by the same messenger, (Emory,) in 
_which the same complaint is made of non-obedi- 
/ence to his orders on the part of Commodore 
Stockton; and in which it is said, that as soon as 
the troops from New Mexico (that is to say, the 
| five hundred Mormons under Cooke) arrived, he 
| should take the management of things into his 
'own hands. These communications to the Goy. 
j ernment were not published: they were only 
|| brought to light in the progress of the Frémont 
| court martial; but their contents, accurately para- 
| phrased, and all ambiguities made clear, appeared 
/in the subsidiary publications which came from 
| San Diego, or sprung up on the track of Emory, 
| or went forth fram Washington after the arrival of 
Emory in the city, in the letters of the semi-official 
| delator and retail vender of office secrets, and of 
others, professing to obtain their information from 
accurate sources. All these pointed to the execu- 
tion of Stockton and Frémont as mutineers; and 
that, six months before Kearny made known his 
intention of proceeding against F'rémontfor mutiny, 
| L say, against Frémant; for, although his own let- 
_ ter of the 17th of January expressly included Stock- 
ton in that process, and in fact took him for the 
principal, and Frémont only for his accessory; and 
although all the subsidiary publications and retail 
letters accurately followed the unpublished de- 
spatches in including Stockton, yet Stockton was 
presently entirely left out of the operation, and its 
whole force exclusively directed against Frémont. 
With this explanation, to account for the joining 
of Stockton’s name with Frémont’s, and as the 
principal, in all the publications of the time in re- 
lation to. the execution of the mutineers, and its 
| subsequent disappearance from that category, | 
|| proceed to give a specimen of the manner in which 

enay' intentions were heralded in the United 
| States by those whom subsequent events proved 
to have been well informed of his secret intents. 
| [ take a sentence from the St. Louis (Missouri) 
Republican of May 4, 1847: 


“ We do not know with certainty what General Kearny’s 
instructions authorized him to do. But if, as we suppose, 
he was gonstituted Governor of California; if he was ap- 
pointed to exercise civil as well as military jurisdiction im- 
mediately on his arrival there ; if, as military commander, 
he did direct the movements of the troops in the battle ot 
San Gabriel, and yet Commodore Stockton undertook to re- 

rt directly to the Government, and to assign to General 

earny a very subordinate partin the affair; if, afler General 
Kearny’s arrival, both Commodore Stockton and Colonel 
Frémont persist@d in disregarding General Kearny’s author 
ity over the Territory,—it becomes a question for discussion 
how far they are ainenable to military law, and witat degree 
of punishment may be inflicted upon them. It is a curious 
question—one which involves the reputation and station of 
| the recusants, and one which must be settled by tlie proper 
tribunals. It may be that they resisted the execution of 











ae 


General Kearny’s orders, and defied the instructions of 
Government. If this be so—and the facts lead us to believe 
that their conduct did go to this extent—then, although Fa- 
VORITISM may attempt to save them, they must be DISMISSED 
from the service for INSUBORDINATION and MUTINY, General 
Kearny, it is stated, finding that neither Commodore Stuek- 
ton nor Colonel Frémont was disposed to submit to his av- 
thority, and being without the number of men requisite to 


and civil war’’ of which the Commodore felt it a enforce his commands, took passage for Monterey. We 


shall be greatly deceived if, when he is reinforced, he docs 
| not take summary measures to bring both the Commodore 
and the Colonel to a strict account for their disregard of his 
authority.”’ 


And this from the Pittsburg Gazette of near the 
same date: 


* It was only until Kearny arrived that matters assumed 

| a more favorable aspect; but, strange to say, on his pre- 
sentation of his authority as Governor, Stockton refused to 
reeognize it, and defied his authority, and claimed for hiw- 
self that power, and bullied Kearny into submission. Fré- 

| mont, at first, was disposed to side with Kearny, until some 
| difficulty arose between them in reference to some improper 
conduct of Colonel Frémont; and when General Kearny 
| gefused to substitute Colonel Frémont for himself as Gov- 
|| ernor, the latter joined Stockton, who forthwith gave im 
the appuiptment. One serious charge against Colonel Fre- 
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the Administration for sinister purposes. General Kearny, | 
further understand, is Only awaiting the arrival of troops 
sustain him, and he will then very probably arrest both | 
stockton and Frémont as mutineers ; and we should not be 
surprised (if Kearny gets the power) to HEAR OF THEIR 
TRIAL AND EVEN SUMMARY EXECUTION, @s the most violent 
feelings of hostility exist, according to our correspondent’s 
statewent, and on which entire reliance may be placed.” 


To give some idea of the truth of these articles, 
so far as they conce Frémont, it is sufficient to | 
note this statement of a thing alleged to have oc- | 


curred here at home, and to be of official proof || 


upon the spot, if true; namely, that ‘* one serious | 
charge against Frémont is making improper and 
incorrect reports to the Administration for sinister | 
urposes’’—he who never made a report of any | 
Kind whatever but of his journals and maps, which 
have been printed by order of the Senate or House 
of Representatives. Such is the specimen of offi- 
cial secrets sold, by the measure, by Grund & Co. 


| 


| 
} 


to the newspapers which will purchase them. i] 
These are a specimen of the articles on this || 


point which appeared in many papers immediately 
on the arrival of Kearny’s messenger, and late as- 
sistant adjutant general, Emory, in the United 
States. They are so entirely in the interest of 
Kearny that the mutineers are to be executed for 
their offences against him! not for offences against 
the laws of the country, or against the United 
States, but against him personally, personal offence 
against him, and to be by him personally punished. | 

Mutiny is now our theme, and lives are at stake; | 
and for the information of the unmilitary part of | 
the Senate, I can state, in brief, what mutiny is, | 
so far us an offence which has no definition in law, 
or any limitation in judicial decision, can be stated. 
Neither the American rules and articles of war, nor | 
the old British mutiny act, from which the Amer- | 
ican articles are copied, define the offence. Every | 
officer present at an act which he deems to be mu- | 


tiny, has the right, and is moreover bound, to || 


adjudge and punish it upon the spot; every court | 
before which a charge of mutiny is tried, has the | 
right to judge fogitself. what constitutes it. Under | 
this latitude of definition many slight acts have | 
been deemed mutiny in the British service, both | 
by officers and by courts-martial, and punished 
with death—by the officer without, by the court 
with, trial. To * murmur”? or to “ mutter” against 
the exercise of authority, or about “ real”’ or ** fan- 
cied’’ grievances, (Hough, p. 68,) or to refuse the 
“ pay’’ tendered, (same, p. 81,) have been adjudged | 
by the officer present to be mutiny, and punished | 
as such with instant death, and his conduct ap- | 


proved. ‘* Damning the King, the coat he wore, and | made to fathom. 


those who made him wear it,’’ has been adjudged | 
mutiny by a general court-martial, (Hough, p. 62,) | 
and the court severely reprimanded for affixing a | 
less punishment than death ‘ for such traitorous and 
mutinous conduct;’’ the offence, in this instance, 
and the terms of the reprimand, reminding us of | 
the times when it was high treason in old England | 
(punished with ner Dene, disembowelling, and | 
quartering) to wish the buc *horns and all, in the | 
king’s belly. Such is, or has been, mutiny under 
courts-martial and officers’ decisions in the British 
service, and a single person, acting by himself, has 
been held ‘sufficient to commit the crime. The 
same form of words under which these decisions 
have been made in Great Britain now stands in the 
American rules ahd articles of war, and under these 
words some very summary executions, and with- 
out defence from the accused, (the Somers,) have 
taken place in the United States, and have been 
justified. Both in Great Britain and the United 
States, the public feeling favors the execution of 
mutineers, and it is sufficient to prove them so 
after they are dead—a proof of no great difficulty, 
as the absent and the dead are always in the wrong. 
The case of Governor Wall was an exception in 
Great Britain; he alone has been punished for 
murder, for putting to death an innocent man for 
mutiny; but he was hung by a court of common 
law—convicted by a j and jury—not by a 
court-martial, There ee no exception in the 

nited States; and the case of the boys executed 
on board the Somers was a recent and palpable 
exhibition of American law and American feeling 
on the subject, The boys were hanged without 
defence, and proved yuilty after their deaths, and 
their execution juatified by the sentence of two 
naval courts, (one of inquiry, and one a court- 





mont, we learn, is making improper and incorrect reports | martial,) and zealously approved by the existing 


Executive government—the Tyler administration. 
This was a precedent for Kearny to follow; and 
| subsequent events justify the belief that he might 
have followed it withapplause. The many news- 
papers—witness these quoted, (the Missouri pa- 
per and the Pittsburg paper)—spoke of the pros- 
pect of Frémont’s ded 

| evident satisfaction; the court-martial on Frémont 
found him guilty, being alive, on every specifica- 
| tiun; with more ease, they would have found him 
guilty, being dead. And now Kearny is to be 
brevetted mujor general for meritorious conduct in 
California; which conduct consisted almost exclu- 
| sively of these plots against the life and character 
| of Frémont, to be consummated by frauds and per- 


| 





|| juries. 


| _The Mormons, under their leader, Major Saint 
| George Cooke, arrived at San Diego, the latter part 
| of January: in the first week of March, falsely 
dated on the first day of that month, Kearny as- 
sumed the civil and military government of Cali- 
fornia, by virtue of the orders of Nuvember 5, sent 
out by Mason, and not by virtue of the War 
Office orders of June preceding, carried out by 
| himself, nor by virtue of any pretended conquest 
| of the country by troops under his command. He 


|| assumed his command by virtue of these November 
‘| orders, directed both to the naval and the military 


| 


commander, and by a joint circular signed by him- 
self and Shubrick, dewiding the power between 
them according to these orders—the first definite 
and legal order which had gone to California to 
relieve the navy, and to charge the army, with the 
civA government and military operations in Cali- 
forniaa—and which Kearny, Mason, Shubrick, and 


purpose of entrapping him. One of the first acts 
of Kearny on assuming this new power, which 
| was legal, with the exception of not relieving Fré- 
| mont, who was Governor, under commissjon fror 

Stockton, and representing him in fact, as well as 
| in law, was to place Cooke in command of the 
southern division of California, including Los An- 
geles, where Governor Frémont then was, and had 
been since the withdrawal of Stockton, in the ac- 
tual exercise and in the sole exercise of the duties 
of Governor. ‘The orders to Cooke, like all the 
others of that period, were falsely dated on the 1st 
of March—nearly a week before Kearny’s assump- 
tion of power. But the false date was the small- 
est of its faults; it was for a purpose which it did 
not disclose, and to discover which no cross-exam- 
ination which the court would permit could be 
The order itself was in these 
words, page 33 of the #rémont Trial: 

“3. Lieutenant Colonel P. St. G. Cooke, now in com- 
mand of the Mormon battalion, is intrusted with the super- 
vision of the southern military district, for the protection 
and defence of which he will make the necessary provis- 
| ions, posting his eominand (to consist of company C, Ist 
dragoons, the Mormon battalion, and the Catifornia volun- 
tecrs) at such places as he may deem most eligible.” 


| 





This was the order—on its face a mere order to | 


post his command according to his discretion, for 
the defence and protection of the district. Even 





mont was in command, and had a right to be re- 
lieved before his command was thus invaded. On 
its face it was an illegal order, cajculated to lead 
to collision and violence. But there were sub-or- 


ders which Cooke understood; and by virtue of | 


which he commenced a very definite operation, 


that of marching his Mormon battalion upon Los || 


Angeles, where Frémont then was, and for a pur- 
pose not visible on its face, nor discoverable before 
the court. 
place in California to which they should have 
gone, both on account of the tranquillity of the 

lace, the near presence of the California battalion, 
if any troo 
horror which the people of Los Angeles felt at the 
name and approach of these Mormons. 
ment without a guard or a sentinel abgyt him, like 
any American governor in the capitaPof his own 
State—the only instance of an American governor 
so living in any part of the conquests in the Mex- 
ican war. This was a proof that no military force 
was wanted there. If it should be, cogtrary to ex- 
pectation, the California battalion was at hand, at 
the strong military position of the mission of San 
Gabriel, only nine miles distant, and could be 
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Stockton’s execution with | 


Biddle concealed from Frémont, for the evident | 


in that form the order was a military crime. F'ré- || 


It would seem to have been the last || 


were wanted there; and the utter | 


Frémont | 
was living in the city, administering the govern- | 
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called in at any moment. Then yd order five 
hundred Mormons there, and that under a discre- 
tionary order to Cooke without the apparent direc- 
tion of Kearny? These are questions made grave 
by subsequent events, and to which facts must 
answer, so far as the checked and mutilated cross- 
examination would allow facts to be brought out. 

For-this purpose we go back, merely by way of 

reminding the Senate of Kearny’s parting words 

at Los Angeles, the 17th of January, in those let- 
ters in one of which he informed Stockton that the 

*‘collision and civil war’? was prevented for the 

present; in another, in which he informed the Ex- 

ecutive government of the cause of that prevention, 
namely, the'lack of troops to enforce his authority. 

Taking these three letters as a starting point and 

as a platform to stand upon, we proceed to find 

out, so well as we may, the invisible object of this 

Mormon march. The record must speak. 

At page 95 of the Trial, General Kearny under 
cross examination, this question and answer ap- 
pear—the object of the question being to put an 
Innocent construction, if he could, on the ominous 
words in the letter to the War Department of the 
17th of January, in relation to enforcing his au- 
thority. 

* Question. In that same letter are these words: ‘ And as 
I have no troops in the country, under my authority, except 
a few dragoons, | have no power of enforeing them,’ (the 
orders under which you went to California.) Now what 
did you mean by that word ‘ enforcing?’ 

“ Answer. 1 meant that, if [ had troops under me, I would 
never permit a junior officer to disovey my orders.” 

This answer was sufficient, and under more as- 
pects than had been expected. It was explicit, 
and pointed to the use of troops upon any junigr 
that would disobey any of his orders. Frémont, 
in the view of Kearny, came within the category, 
. in both particulars. He was junior to Kearny, 
iand had disobeyed his order. It also showed 

Kearny’s opinion of his power over juniors— 
| to make them obey every order that he gave 

them. Now, Frémont happened to know that 
| illegal orders are never to be obeyed; and that one 

officer waging civil war upon ‘another for a gov- 
ernorship, whether right or wrong, and especially 
when wrong, was illegal. He happened to know 
also that a junior must be under the command of 
the senior before the senior has a right to com- 
mand him. He happened to know also that no 
junior is bound to act as pimp, spy, or pander to 
| his senior, or to be a one-sided witness for him, 
or to do anything menial or immoral for him. In 

a word, that there were a plenty of cases in which 

the junior ought to disobey. But, no matter: the 

answer was more than sufficient, and pointed di- 

rect to the employment of troops upon Frémont. 

Satisfied with that answer, no further question was 

put to Kearny on that point. y 

The next facts pertinent to this branch of the 
inquiry were derived from Lieutenant Colonel Emo 

_ry, and thus appear at page 165 of the record : 

/ § Question. Did you learn from General Kearny that he 
would punish Lieutenant Colonel Frémont for mutiny when 
he got the power; and, ifso, do you know whether he meant 

'| the arrival of the Mormons as the power for which he was 

|| waiting? 

“ Answer. I did not learn from General Kearny that he 

|! would punish Lieutenant Colonel Frémont fgg mutiny when 

|| he got the power. @ ¢ 

© Question. Did you learn from him that he would reduce 
| him to obedience when he got the power; and, if so, did 
he inean by getting the power, the arrival of the Mormons ? 

“ Ans ver. He informed me that he should take affairs into 
his own hands as soon as he felt himself sufficiently strong. 
He did not, that I recollect, use the word Mormons, or make 
any reference to that battalion. He did not mention Lica- 
tenant Colonel Prémont’s name, 

* Question. What did you understand by that, and espe- 
cially by the words ‘ sufficiently strong ?’ 

«¢ Answer. | understood by it numerical strength—physi- 
cal strength. I understood that, as soon as he got sufficient 
force—a sufficient body of treops—that he would earry cut 

the orders of the President of the United States, 

| & Question. What did you understand by the words ‘take 
affairs into his own hands?’ Did you understand by it that 

| he would use force, and that Lieutenant Colonel Prémont 

was to be one of those on whom the force was to be used ? 

6 Answer. I did. 

Question. Did you hear from General Kearny anything 
| in relation to the coming of the Mormons after the difficulties 
| about the command at 


Angeles? 

| § Answer. Not from henna Wane. I met Mr. Hali a 
|| few hours after [ had parted from General Kearny. He was 
| the messenger from Colonel Cooke’s battalion.” 

| "These answers were all to the point, and suffi- 
| ciently explicit. They leave not a doubt of 
|| Kearny’s intentions, as soon as he got troops 
\ enough—as soon as he“got the five hundred Mor- 
' mohs—to commence that ‘* collision and civil war’? 
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upon Frémont which had been first postponed, and 
then renounced entirely, with respect to Stockton. 
The next facts will be obtained from Major | 
Philip Saint George Cooke; but previously we | 
must have the benefit of a couple sAcatidenaee 
—the remembrance of facts heretofore established. | 
First. That ptevious to the movement of Cooke 
and his Mormons upon Los Angeles, Captain 
‘Turner was sent by Kearny to that place to dis- 
charge Major Gillespie from the command of the 
California battalion, and to order him to Washing- 
ton city; that Gillespie who had saved him from 
being a corpse or a prisoner at San Pasqual. He 
was now unceremoniously deprived of his com- 
mand and ordered off: not the first time in history 


* that a commander of troops has been so served on 


the eve of a crisis. Gillespie was friendly to Fré- 
mont. Secondly, The horror of the Californians 
at the approach of the Mormons, as testified by 
Minor, Russell, and Hensley, and their prepara- 
tions to fight them. This tesumony is brief, 
vointed, material, and can be easily repeated. 
lemaaue Minor thus, page 242: 


* Question. Do you know whether the approach of the 
Mormons excited divcontent or disturbance in the country? 

* Answer. It caused great alarm among the Californians ; 
atleast it did in my district. [was Governor of San Diego 
by appointment of Governor Stockton.” 


And Captain Hensley, p. 233, thus: 


* Question. What effect did the approach of the Mor- 
mons cause at Los Angeles, and what were the feelings of 
the people towards the Mormons ? 

* 4nsrer. The native Californians were very much op- 
posed to them; had a great dread of them; and offered, if 
the volunteers would remain neutral, that they would hoist 
the American flag and whip them out of the country; they 
said the people in the United States were fighting them, and 
they had a right to do so too.”? 


And Colonel Russell, p. 259: 


“ — Did you see any symptoms of an attack upon 
the Mormons? if so, tell all about it. 


** Answer. From the moment that it was understood that 
the Mormons were to be marched from the mission of San 
Luis Rey to the Angeles, there was great excitement among 
the Californians, with threats to attack them. I learned 
from an aged and respectable Califor nian—— 


* Objection being raised to this testimony by the judge 
advocate, the court was cleared.” 


The effect produced upon the people of Los 
Angeles by the actual approach of Saint George 
Cooke and his Mormons is well told by himself 
in his report of his reception to General Kearny, 
and in which, page 125, he speaks of the Califor- 
nians thus: ** Who surround us—who gallop over 
* the country armed to the teeth, and many of them 
‘with weapons taken in battle from our troops, (at 
* San Pasqual.) I sacrifice all feeling of pride to duty, 
‘which I think plainly forbids any atiempt to crush 
‘ this resistance of misguided men. It would be a sig- 
‘nal for revolt. The General’s orders are not obeyed.”” 
The Senate will recollect the evidence heretofore 
read on this point—how Fremont, after getting the 
womise of the Californian leaders not to attack the 
Mormons on condition of not giving up to them the 
cannon at San Gabriel, had made that extraordi- 
nary ride of eight hundred miles in less than eight | 
days to apprize Kearny of the state of the country 
and to prevent an insurrection, and in which he 
got for his pains the insults which induced him to 


4 offer his resignation, and was <p back to Los 


Angeles with that double-barre®™ gun and buck- 
shot cartridges: all this history has been proved 
up to the Senate, and that Cooke and his Mor- | 
mons were only saved from destruction and a new | 
revolt prevented in California by refusing to give | 
up the cannon, which it was the first object of | 
Cooke, in obedience to Kearny’s orders, to take | 
from Frémont’s control: all this is known, and | 
how Frémont has been found guilty of mutiny, | 
and sentenced to be dismissed the service for doing | 
the act which saved the lives of these Mormons, | 
and prevented the renewal of a revolt which would | 
have been followed by Indian war from California | 
to Oregon. All this is known:.the question now | 
is, for what object were these Mormons marched | 
upon Los Angeles at that time? and the answer is | 
inevitable—to attack Erémont! The proofalready | 
given leads irresistibly to that conclusion: but | 
there is other proof behind, which must be brought 


and others establishing the suspicious circumstance | 
of verbal orders lost in a river, and the contents | 
forgotten. That he (Cooke) had a “high duty” 
to perform, and the performance of which was 


** expected”’ from him, and that he was not to be |' I kuow; I was always under the impression; it was so H i 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. 


** embarrassed’’ or ‘*impeded”’ in its performance, 
| was established by a letter of Kearny’s to him, 
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bearing the same date with the orders of the Ist of 


March, dragged out from Cooke on cross-exami- | 


nation, p. 140, of which this is a paragraph: 
« The selection of a place for your headquarters is a mat- 


ter of some consideration and importance. Tsuggest thatit | 


be the ‘Ciudad de los Angeles,’ but leave that subject for 
your decision, as | am unwilling to embarrass you, or place 
any impediments in your way that might prevent you from 
performing the high duty expected of you.” 


This extract shows that Cooke’s march to Los 


Angeles was by virtue of secret and confidential | 
instructions. ‘This passage is from a letter from | 


Kearny to Cooke—not an order—nor treated as 
such. All orders must be entered in the ** Order 


Bovk;”’ and copies of all orders must be sent to the | 
_ Adjutant General’s office, in Washington city. This | 


letter was neither so entered, nor so sent! It was 
not made known by Kearny in the whole course 


of his examination, although the order to Cooke || 


(and of which order this leer was the vital part) 
was one of the specifications on which he was tried 
for his life, honor, and commission. The letter 
was kept a secret, and only found out on the 


twentieth day of the-trial, and near the end of the | 


searching cross-examination of Cooke. Even 


then, the original could not be had! nor even the | 
copy of the original! only the copy of a copy! | 


See p. 140. 

A fact brought out on the cross-examination 
of Cooke, going to show the design to bring ona 
collision—a personal conflict—between Fremont 
and the Mormoms, relates to the attempt of Cooke 
to get possession of Governor Frémont’s quarters, 
in his absence to Monterey, and to establish his 
Mormons in it. The testimony of Major Gilles- 
pie establishes this most nefarious attempt. It 
will be found at pages 202-3-4. Cooke had been 
previously cross-interrogated about it; but the ob- 
stipation of his mind was immovable; and, after a 
few questions, we gave up the attempt. 

** Archibald H. Gillespie, q captain of the marine corps, a wit- 
ness for the defence, 


* Being duly sworn by the judge advocate, according to | 


law, testified as follows: 
** Examined in chief by Lieutenant Colonel Frémont. 
* Question. Did you ride out of Los Angeles to meet Ma- 


jor Cooke when he was going into that city in Marcel last; | 


and did you inform bim that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 


was then gone to Monterey, but would be back in a few | 


days; aud, if so, please state all that passed? 
* Answer. I did ride out on Major Cooke entering the city 
of the Angels in March last, for the purpose of paying my 


respects wo him, and showing him any attention he might || 
require. Colonel Cooke took me to be Colonel Frémont. I | 


toid him that | was Major Gillespie, relieved trom duty in 
the California battalion ; that Coloner Fremont had gone to 


Monterey; would be absent but a few days; and that 1 be- 1] 
lieved he had gone to see General Kearny in relation to his | 


late orders; having reference te the order of the lst March. 


We continued riding on into the city, and halted m the || 


government house. It had previously been occupied by 


tioops as government quarters; it had been occupied by || 


myself, and also by General Kearny. ‘There were two rooms 
in the house still occupied by officers who had been ordered 
to vacate them. From the street { went with Colonel Cooke 
to one of those rooms; | think it was Mr. Loker’s, the ad- 
jutant. After making iuquiry respecting these two rooms 
that were still vccuped, Colonel Cooke inquired whether 


the house that was then occupied by Lieutenant Colonel | 


Frémont, and where the flag was stil flying, was rented 
upon public or private account; L informed him that | un- 
derstood it had been rented by Colonel Frémont on private 
accountl— 

“The judge advocate suggested to the president whether 
he should take the opinion of the court on the relevancy of 
the testimony. 

* On motion of a member, the court was cleared. After 
mature deliberation, the court decided that the court does 
not see the relevancy of the question and the answer, thus 
far, but will permit the answer to be coutinued. 

“The court Was then opened. Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 
mont in court. The decision in closed session was an- 
nounced. 

Captain Gillespie, witness, continued bis testimony, as 
follows: 

**——but that, by inquiring of Major Reading, he would 
be able to ascertain the fact; and that I would show Lieu- 
tenant Davidson round to Major Reading’s quarters. Colonei 
Cooke thanked me, and ordered Lieutenant Davidson to 
accompany me, at the same time saying to Lieutenant 
Davidson that if he found the quarters were on public ac- 
count, and that Colonel Russell still occupied a room in 
them, to order him to quit them immediately. I then rode 
with Lieutenant Davidson to Major Reading’s quarters 
leaving Colgge! Cooke. That is all that passed, 

“ Question. Are you certain of the words used by Colonel 
Cooke on that occasion, to wit: ‘order him to quit them 
immediately ? 

“ Answer. Yes; [ am very certain. 

“ Question. Do you know whether those quarters were 
those of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and his furniture 
(such as it was) then in them? 


? 
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understood that they were his; and his furniture aa 
them. — 


*© Question. Did you comprehend who were to take these 
y wigct sa on the turning out of Colonel Russell; and Whethe 
e Mormons, Or others under the command of Major Cook : 
or himself, was to occupy those quarters ? " 
Answer. [suppose thatsome of Major Cooke's thenjwer 
to occupy those quarters ; but who, I did not know.>" 
|| _ Itis not to be believed that Cooke, whose rank 
in the army was that of captain, (he was Only liew. 
tenant colonel of Mormons by the grace of Kear. 
ny,) could have acted thus towards the quarters 
of a lieutenant colonel, except by superior orders 
He must have been acting under special orders. 
and the whole testimony shows an object and a 
fixed purpose. It was w find the quarters of (o\. 
| onel F’rémont; and, if occupied on public accoun; 
_ to turn out whoever was in them and give them \ 
his Mormons. Now, the quarters being public or 
private made no difference, either in the legality 
or the brutality, of the order to turn out Fremont 
and put in the Mormons. Such jurists as Cooke 
and Kearny thought there was; but there was not, 
Public or private, his house was sacred. [is 
house was his castle. The law alone turns a man 
out, not brute force. But these lights of the law 
|| thought otherwise; and that led them to the dis. 
| tinction of public quarters. Their course of argy- 
ment doubtless was, that Frémont being a muti- 
neer, they had aright to attack him in any building 
or place belonging to or hired by the United States, 
as the United States would not give protection to 
a mutineer. On this point, then, the whole ques- 
|| tion turned; and so entirely did Cooke fee} himseif 
| bound to ascertain the point of private or public 
|| quarters, that he made it the subject of an official, 
| written, formal investigation—no doubt for the in- 
| formation and satisfaction of Kearny. This was 
| got out of him on his cross-examuination, thus, 
|| page 142: 
| 
il 


in 








“Mujor Cooke, a witness, on cross-examination, 
“ Question. Was Lieutenant Colonel Frémont at Los 
|| Angeles when you arrived there with the Mormons and 
|| dragoons ? 

“ Answer. No. 

* Question. Did you endeavor to get possession of Lieut. 
Colonel Frémont’s house in Los Angtles in his absence, 
and were you opposed and prevented by Colonel} Russell ? 

“ Answer. On my arrival at Los Angeles, I was in want 
of quarters for the men under my command. I was in- 
formed there was a large hodse in the village occupied by a 
number of officers of the California battalion. I caused offi- 
cial inquiry to be made whether the building was rented by 
the United States, or for United States purposes? The as- 
sistant quartermaster—Myers by name, I believe—answered 
the official note, that it was rented for private purposes, and 
not for public. Mr. Russell was not at Los Angeles whenl 
arrived there, as | was told; I did not sve him at all.” 


This establishes the fact that a personal conflict 
between Frémont and the Mormons was to have 
been brought on, if he had been in public quarters: 
| that to ascertain that point his quarters were hunt- 
ed for; and only prevented from being occupied by 
the Mormons upon getting “‘official’’ proof, through 
the regular official channel of the quartermaster’s 
department, that the quarters were private! Now, 
suppose they had not been; or suppose the official 
proof, through the gguartermaster—the only kind 
that Cooke would take, the declaration of Major 
|| Reading, and all in the house, being refused: sup- 
‘| pose either of these contingencies, Cooke would 
] have lodged his Mormons in the house. Kearny 
| and Cooke fully expected Frémont te be in public 


live at his own expense instead of that of the Gov- 
‘| ernment. The fact, to Cooke, was incredible, and 
| he felt it would be so to Kearny: and hence the most 
|| official proof required. Frémont was then at Mon- 
|| terey. Cooke would. have lodged his Mormons in 
| Frémont’s quarters, throwing out his furniture, or 
_most probably using it: and when Frémont got 
back from his eight hundred miles’ ride in eight 
| days, and attempted to enter his house, they could 
| have shot him, in self-defence. He was then at 
| Monterey. Kearny saw that he had escaped the 
_Mormons. What next? That double-barreled 
| gun and buckshot business, which I have always 
considered the work of ee : 

|| Besides the atrociousness of the object, the ille- 
|| gality of that ordergiven to Mason was flagrant, and 
| double. Frémont had no troops; and 
| sent to command him personally—to command his 
| person—to take charge of his body, afd to call 
im hourly for interrogation and commands not in 


‘ Answer. ‘The quarters were Colonel Frémont’s, so faras |, the line of military service. This was flagrantly 


» Besides the military command, Mason 


Pr 





| quarters: they had no idea of an officer who could - 
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yas made Governor over Frémont by Kearny. 
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“ Answer. They were from General Kearny. I was di- 


He was invested with civil as well as with military rected, | believe, to put the howitzers again in charge of the 


authority; and of each to the whole extent of 
Kearny 's own authority of Governor as well as of 
General. Now, civil authority cannot be dele- | 
sated, much less imparted, and held —— by | 
two at the same time. The order was flagrantly \ 
and doubly illegal; but in the atrociousness of the | 
object, these two crimes are almost overlooked. || 
Some further testimony on this point appears at 
ave 260 of the record, in the testimony of Colonel | 
Pussell. It is this: 

“ Question. Do you know General Kearny’s opinion of the | 
Mormons as shedders of blood; and if he said anything on || 
that head in relation to Governor Boggs? | 

“The judge advocate said, the question does not appear | 
to be relevant. ° , ’ | 

«Lieutenant Colonel Frémont submitted the following 1} 
ie. President: The object of the question is to show | 
‘the character of the people whom General Kearny was | 
‘sending against Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, and that | 
‘General Kearny kuew of their bad character in the respect 
‘supposed by the question. J. C. FREMONT, 

* Lieut. Colonel Mounted Riflemen.’ 

“The court was then cleared; and the court then decided | 
that the question be not put.” 

If the question had been allowed to be put, the || 

roof would have been complete. Governor Boggs, | 
of Missouri, had gone to California in the company || 
led by Colonel Russell. He had been shot in his | 
house in Missouri by the Mormons, and supposed | 
at the time to have been killed. Kearny, hearing 
that he was going to California, to which he was 
sending a battalion of Mormons, wrote to Colonel || 
Russell to warn him against going, lest these Mor- || 
mons should kill him! And these are the people || 
he sent to occupy F'rémont’s quarters! ‘These the || 
people he took for a guard over him when brought 
home a prisoner! Buttwenty good rifles followed 
close. 

There were two plans given vf Kearny to Cooke || 
to bring on the collision with Frémont: one was, 
by setting the Mormons upon him to throw him | 
out of his quarters; the other was, by taking the 








dragoons, and my attention waseespecially directed to the 
safety of the other artillery. San Luis Rey was suggested 


as a position for a part or the whole_of it. 
* Question. Have you stated the whole of these orders 


| and instructions ? 


“ Ansuer. I do not remember anything else just now eon- 
tained in the memoranda. I received, at the same time, an 
official letter from General Kearny. 

* Question. Could you, in your opinion, okfain a copy of 
those memoranda containing those orders or instructions 
from General Kearny, or do you know whether he lost 
them? 

“ Answer. I believe they were taken down in Captain 
Turner’s handwriting, to aid his memory simply. 

* Question. Has the official letter, which you mention, | 
been given in evidence? 

© Answer. I believe not. - 

** Question. Can you produce it to-morrow? 

** Answer. [ do not know whether [I leit the originalin 


| California, or lostit. General Kearny, probably, has a copy 


of it. 

“© Question. What force had you to ‘ crush’ the resistance 
you apprehended, and which you meant to use for the pur- 
pose ? 

* Answer. I am not aware I have said I meant to have 
used force. 

*¢ Lieutenant Colonel Frémont proposed to alter the ques- || 
tion by striking out the word ‘meant,’ and substituting 
‘might have used,’ 

The witness answered the question in that form. 

6 Answer. About 300 troops, to the best of my recollection, 
cavalry and infantry. 

* Question. Were they Mormons ? 

* Auswer. Four companies of Mormons, and one of dra- | 

‘oons. 

‘The testimony of to-day was then fread over to the wit- | 

ness for explanation, if erroneously recorded. Whereupon, 


| Major Cooke said: ‘I would explain that I do not know 


© whether the letter from General Kearny to me, called for 
‘by the defence, was considered by him an official letter, or 
* semi-official, such as he was in the habit of writing; and I 
‘do not know whether he has a copy or not.’ ” 


- The next day, page 139, the cross-examination | 
of Cooke was continued on the same point thus: 


* Major Cooke, a witness.— Cross-examination continued. 


* Question. Has the witness been able to obtain, from | 
General Kearny, the originals, or copies of the memoranda | 


‘of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 
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threw every lancer into his saddle, to attack him! 
and against that Frémont who was théh living alone 
as Governor in Los Angeles, with no other guards 
than the hearts of the Californians! and who actu- 
ally saved Cooke at that time from massacre, and 
prevented an insurrection which would have ran 
Kearny on board of Biddle’s ship, in as litte time 
as Pico ran him upon the hill of San Bernardo! 
Vhis Kearny—this Cooke—going to Los Angeles 
to reconcile the people whom that Frémont had 
outraged! But, hear him, page 140: 

* Ltis highly important that a very discreet officer should 
be in command of the troops you may station at ‘the City of 
the Angels,’ which has been for so long a time the capital of 
the terntory, and the headquarters of the Mexicans and Cali- 
fornians When in arms against us. Great discontent and 
animosity, on the part of the people there, towards the 
Americans have existed, and in consequence of complaints 
made by them of the volunteers engaged in our cause. It is 
not vecessary to inquire if these complaints are well-founded 
or not. The fact that the people have been unfriendly and 
opposed to us, is sufficient to make it our duty to reconcile 
and make friends of them, and this most desirable object 


may be effected by a mild, courteous, and just treguinent of 
them in future.” 


What a specimen of mendacity, malignity, and 
hypocrisy! The very bearer of that letter would 


_have been massacred by these very people he came 


to reconcile, if it had not been for Frémont! and, 
further, if Cooke had not got frightened, and dis- 
obeyed the orders under which he came! But to 
goon with Cooke’s cross-examination. 


Afterwards, at page 141, he was tried again, in 
this wise: 

* Question. Are these the orders under which you would 
have ‘ crushed’ the resistance of Captain Owen and his bat- 
talion, if you had not been afraid of exciting a revolt among 
the people ? 

* inswer. Those are the only orders I had at that time ; 
and, under ordinary circumstances, [ should have deemed 
it my duty to have enforced my orders in relation to the 
artillery, founded on the verbal orders of the General. 

Question. Is it the same people who are spoken of by 
| General Kearny as being so badly used by the California bat- 


of orders and instructions, mentioned yesterday, and lost, by || talion, whose revolt you apprehended if you attempted to 


| accident, by the witness? 
“ Answer. No. The memoranda were on ascrap of paper, || 


cannon from him at San Gabriel. ‘Che Senate || taken down by Captain Turner, as I understood him, merely 


has seen how these two plans were each bafiled || to refresh his memory. Idid not Know that it was expected | 


by that ride of Frémont’s to Monterey, and by 
that fear of Cooke’s of a revolt in the country. 
Each plan had sub-orders for its execution—each 
had secret orders: those for the Mormon plan were | 
in that concealed letter; the one on the cannon 
part of the plan was in “verbal orders’’—* in | 
memoranda’’—** in the scraps of paper, not signed’? | 
—and lost in the Stanislaus river, and contents | 
forgotten; of which there was a hard cross-examn- | 
ination, in that specimen of Kearny’s swearing 
illustrated on the cannon specification. There | 
were secret orders in relation to the collision to he 
brought on by taking the cannon, as well as in re- 
lation to the collision to be brought on by turning 
Frémont out of his quarters—the Mormons to be | 
the instruments, and Cooke the commander, on 
both occasions. 

I must hurry over these horrible proofs. A long 
and severe cross-examination of Cooke took place 
to get at the whole extent of these secret orders, 
but all in vain. He admitted there were verbal 
orders in addition to the written ones—then these 
verbal orders were on scraps of paper—unsigned— 
at one time that they were of no importance—at 
another that they might be considered as giving 
‘higher effect’? to the written orders—and was un- 





of me to speak to General Kearny about them; but merely || 


enforce your orders in relation to the artillery? 

“On motion of a member, the court was ordered to be 
cleared. 

“The court decided that the question shall be put. 

“ Answer. ‘The revolt which [| apprehended, in case of a 


| about the letter alkided to in my testimony of yesterday. || collision between diffe: ent parts of the American forces, was 


| The memoranda had no signature, and I neyer attached any || from the inhabitants of my district generally; and I had no 
| importance to them; I certainly had given their most im- || thought at the time of any particular class of them. 


|| from the letter-book of General Kearny, which is in his own || 
|| handwriting.” 1] 


| portant contents. I here present the letter, or rather a copy || 


| This is the letter of which mention has been | 


| made, as not being official, or an order. A copy | 
| of it was produced the next day, and it was then || 


'| found to be not official, and was explained to || 
|| be a letter of which there was no trace among the | 


orders—the copy of the copy being all that was | 
obtainable. That was not legal evidence; but | 
| Colonel Frémont admitted it to be read, and that | 
without being sworn to by Kearny; and its con- || 
tents were found to be vitally material in giving | 
| point to the vague general order to Cooke of the || 
| first of March—pointing out Los Angeles to him for | 
-his headquarters, where Frémont was—remind- | 
| ing him of the ‘‘ high duty’’ he had to perform; and |, 
| that, in its performance, he was not to be embar- || 
rassed or impeded. This letter, as furnished, does || 
not show that Cooke was directed to turn Frémont || 
| out of his quarters, if found in public quarters, and ,| 
| give them to the Mormons; and it is highly prob- || 
able that they were not in the original. That they | 





able to produce them Lecause lost in the Stanislaus 
river, in the valley of the San Joaquin—and un- 
able to tell what was in them because the contents 


were not remembered. Hear how he swore, page 
136: 

_ © Question. In your report you say: ‘I sacrifice all feel- 
ings of pride to duty, which I think plainly forbids any 
attempt to crush resistance of misguided men. It would 
be a signal for revolt.? Of whom did you anticipate a ‘re- 
volt,’ aud what did you mean by the word ‘ crush ?? 

‘“ Answer. I meant, to enforce my orders by force, by the 
word ‘ crush;’ the revolt I anticipated froin the natives of the 
the country. 

‘* Question.. Did you have any verbal or special orders in 
relation to the ordnance, arms, &c., and the ‘ resistance’ and 
‘revolt’ of which you testify? 

‘Answer. | had some verbal orders and suggestions in 
relation to the arms, communicated, however, in the form 
of written memoranda, I had no orders im relation to re- 
Sistance or revolt. 

** Question. Will you produce those written memoranda? 

“ vinswer. T have them not. I lost all my papers by an 
accident in returning to the United States. 


“* Question. Will you state the tenor of these orders and || 


instructions, and the words as near as possible, and who 
they were from? 





were given, must be certain; and most probably || 
they were a part of the verbal orders, on the un- l| 
|| signed scraps, &c., which were lost in that most |, 
\| discriminating river, which knew so well what || 

papers to drown, and the waters of which had |, 

such an oblivious effect on Cooke’s memory. It || 

was the river Sianislaus, affluent of the San Joa- 

quin: let it henceforth be called Lethe. ‘This secret 
| letter, faithful in all its parts to its main object, took 
care to calumniate F'rémont in the very act of giv- 
ing the orders whrich were to lead to his death. 
It represented him as outraging the people of Los 
Angeles, exciting their resentment and animosity, 
and charging Cooke with the courteous vocation 
of soothing their discontent, consoling their griefs, || 
and reconciling them to the people of the United || 
States—this order given by that Kearny, whose | 
last act as Governor in New Mexico was to make | 


a revolt among the inhabitants !—whose first act | 


in California was to make another revolt, if his | 


| Cooke, whose bare appearance at Los Angeles 


* Question. Can you state those verbal orders with any 
greater particularity than you have heretofore done ? 
Answer. 1 think that among them may bave been a sug- 
gestion to station a part of my forces at San Luis Rey. f 
received such a suggestiqg, and [ do not remember any 
’ 


| shape in which it came.’ 


And again, at page 147, thus: 


Question. In your cross-examination of yesterday you 
speak of ‘ verbal orders from General Kearny,’ under which 
as well as under your written orders, you say you would 
have ‘ crushed’ the resistance of Captain Owen. Now, will 
you please to state in what manner those ‘ verbal orders’ 
were applicable to any such resistance, and if said orders 


| were not given when Lieutenant Colonel Frémont was in 


the actual command of the California bausulion, and be- 
fore the command of that battalion devolved Goon Captain 
Owen? 

Answer. Tbelieve I did not speak of crushing resistance 


of Captain Owen yesterday. The verbal order alluded to 


might be considered as giving a higher importance, in my 
view, to the object to be attained, which was to turn over 
to company C Ist dragoons the two mountain howitzers as 
a part of their armament. When those verbal orders were 
given, and when they were received, Lieutenant Colonet 
Frémont was in the neighborhood, I believe, of the Cali- 
fornia battalion, but calling himself Governor; ido not know 
whether he was in the actual command of itor not. I re- 
ceived at the same time with those memoranda, or verbal 
orders, the department order placing me in command of 
the district. But it did not include the command of that 
battalion prior to their being mustered into service.’’ 


Finally, the question was put direct to Major 
Cooke to know whether there was any contin- 
gency resulting from all his orders put together, 
in which he would have used his Mormons to kill 
Colonel Frémont? The court refused to let the 

uestion be put; and both Kearny and Cooke— 
or it concerned Kearny as much as Cooke—laid 
still under the cover of the court’s decision. It 
stands thus on the record : 

Quéstion. Was there any contin i ‘ 
the orders which you hee cucelved elie via tein 
have uced the Mormons and dragoons to ‘ crush’ Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, if you had found bim instead of Captain 
Owen at the head of the California battalion ; and does that 
word ‘ crush’ as used by you, mean killing? 

“At the request of the judge advocate, the court was 


j cleared. -- 


“The court decided that the question be not pnt.” 
L repeat it. Neither Kearny nor Cooke asked 


orders had been executed! and given to that | leave, which would ee have been granted 
them, to answer a question which impeached them 
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direct of intended assassination—the one as poe 
cipal, the other as a subaitern, One a general and 
the other a graduate of West Point, and both 
standing mute at such a question! After this, who 
can answer for them? who deny for them? will 
they deny for themselves now? and if they do, 
what will it be worth? The ominous words will 
be on every tongue—c’est trop tard !—Ir 1s Too 
Late! 

And now to remind the Senate of that scene 
which has been so fully put before it, as leading to 
the offer of Frémont’s resignation; and the pursuit 
afier him, the next day, with the double-barreled 


gun and buckshot cartridges; and the order to | 


Mason to represent Kearny, personally, over F'ré- 
mout. That scene has been given, and from Kear- 
ny's own swearing on cross-examination, and even 
as he presents it, one of the most brutal and das- 
tardly outrages that ever took place in a civilized 
army. An officer of the rank of lieutenant colonel 
to make such a ride, and on such business, to save 
Kearny-rom the consequences of his own order, 
and which his own officer (Cooke) quailed from 
obeying, and wrote to Kearny that the execution 
of it would produce a revolt—an officer who had 
mude such a ride to save Kearny and California 
from the horrors of the New Mexico business— 
that revolt of the people from the folly of Kearny, 
in which so many were killed, besides the fourteen 
hanged as revels and traitors: an officer, of any 
rank, going on such business, and asking and ob- 
tammg an interview in the most respectful and 
formal manner, to be so outraged as to be driven 
to offer his resignation, is a crime against the pub- 
lic service as well as against the officer so outraged. 
Sull there was something beyond all this in that 
interview, something darkly shadowed forth in 
Kearny’s ominous warnings to Frémont—crimi- 
nally interrogated, as he was, in a room, the door 
closed, no witness on his side present; and the 


double-barreled and buckshot character present on | 


the Kearny side, by request! ‘There was some- 


thing shadowed forth in the warnings then given, | 


and in the time for reflection, then allowed ! conceal- 
ing, all the time, the orders of the Sth of November ! 
*“{ then told him to reflect well upon the answer 
‘he was to make me; for his answer would be a 
‘very important one. If he wanted an hour for 
‘ consideration, take it; if he wanted a day for con- 
* sideration, take it.’’—p. 104. What does all this 
mean? Notarrest; for thaghad been resolved upon 
for more than two months. hat then? The cir- 
cumstances, and the next day’s order, told what! 
Kearny then held the orders of the 5th of Novem- 
ber, disobedience to which, if known to Frémont, 
would have been disobedience of orders—in Kear- 
ny’s eyes, mutiny. He concealed these orders. 
Tle, Mason, (who carried them out,) Shubrick, 
and Bridle, all concealed these orders: and now 
Kearny was interrogating him, and allowing him 
an hour, and even a whole day, to consider whether 
he would obey them. 
again! He said yes, without knowing the orders. 
So he escaped again. 
lowed, equipped with that gun, and with that order. 
It has been seen how he escaped from that new 
danzer. 


Providence protected him | 


The next day Mason fol- | 


Providence had saved him three times; || 
this time he saved himself. The bird that was to | 


be shot, got a gun also! and then Kearny, Biddle, | 


and Mason wrote their triplicate notes, of equal 


tenor, but not of equal dates, to make adjournment | 


of what had failed. 


I have told Frémont he is to | 


have nothing more to do with these characters!— | 


that he had done enough !—and that | would carry 
ihe cuse before the moral sense of the American 
people. 

Is there anything yet to be added to this foul 
picture? Yes! another ingredient to this employ- 
ment of Cooke to do what he was to do—ang@ 


showed he had the stomach to do—in Frémont’s | 


house. Itis the same Cooke who thought it ob- 
ligatory upon him to stand as Mason’s witness 


while he was working up Frémont to get a chal- | 
lenge out of him, for that double-barreled gun and | 
And, also, the same Cooke | 


buckshot business. 
who wrote the San Diego letter for publication in 
Missouri—the most elaborate, systematic, and 





|| him. 


thorough of all the libels published against Fré 
| for hdme about the first of May. And all this a 


mont, and the main one to justify his death, if he 
had been killed. [It was written at San Diego, 
February, 1847, and at the time he was in corre- 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


dition which, upon every principle of human tes- 








<i — 


Frémont—his arrest secretly resolved upon—the 


timony, contemplated the killing of Frémont. | pewieenons all organized which were to jdstit 
1; = 


| have said that this*crime against Frémont was 


sive step has risen higherin enormity. It has been 
so; and the climax is not yet reached. But we are 
going to reach it—two autograph letters from Gen- 
eral Kearny to myself—one dated the 14th Janu- 


ary, at Los Angeles, and sent in by Emory, who 


brought in the charges against Mr. Frémont; the 

other, written the 17th of March; and both on their 
| way to me, while all the operations against the life 
and character of Mr. Frémont were going on. 
Hear them—the parts which applaud Frémont, 
and profess affection for us all: 


* CluDAD DE Lus ANGELES, Upper California, 
“ January 14, 1247. 


Dear Sir: [ have not written aline to you for three 
| months, because no opportunity presented itself of sending 
to you. One is now ofiered by way of Panama, and [ seize 
a few moments and must write, though hurriedly. * * * 
«The enemy, finding that the struggle against us was use- 
less, and unwilling to submit to Commodore Stockton, whom 
they dislike, marched to meet Colonel Frémont, and on the 
12th capitulated with him at San Fernandez, (25 milesfrom 
here,) agreeing to submit and to acknowledge the American 
authority, and never again to raise against them. This day, 
Colonel F., at the head of 400 volunteers, entered the city— 
is now here, perfectly well, and has gained great credit for 
the manner in which he has raised his volunteers, and con- 
ducted the expedition from the Sacramento. * * * 
“Will you please, in my name, congratulate Mrs. Fre- 
mont upon the honor and credit gained by the Colonel, and 
with ny best wishes for her and all your family. 
‘ [ am, sir, yours, 8. W. KEARNY. 
* Colonel Benton, Washington City.” 


And this of the 17th of March: 


* MonTerry, CALIFORNIA, 
March 17, 1847. 


| 
| Dear Sir: As the Savannah will leave here to-morrow | 


for New York, and as some of the officers will leave her at 
| Valparaiso, to cross from Panama to Chagres, I avail myself 
| of the opportunity of writing a line to you. * * * * * 

“ The great trouble and length of time it causes to hear 
from Washington, and our friends, render service here not 
20 pleasant as it might otherwise be. Colonel Mason ar- 
rived here on the 12th of February, and brought us Wash- 
ington letters and papers to November 5th. = * - - 

“ T have permission to return to Missouri when [ think 
my services can be dispensed with. I hope that will be this 
summer. If the people remain quiet, I shallexpect to leave 
here by the Ist of July, and go home vid the South Pass. 

* * 


* 7 * 


| * * 
j 


“¢ My kind regards to your family. Say to Mrs. Frémont 
that I yesterday heard by a man from Los Angeles that Col- 
onel Frémont was quite well. I have informed him that I 
have instructions trom General Scott not to detain him in 
this country against his wishes. I think it probable he may 
conclude to leave here; and if so, he: may probably start 


| isa conjectnre of mine, as T have not seen him since the 
| middle of January, nor heard from hini directly. 
“$. W. KEARNY. 

Colonel Benton, Washington Oity.”’ 

This is the climax. Human crime can rise no 
higher. It is the last aggravation in this accumu- 
lation of enormities. The first letter was brought 
in by Emory, who brought in the accusations 
against F'rémont, and along whose tracks sprung 
up all these publications, coincident with all Kear- 
_ny’s secret charges, written in evident-collusion 

with him, and preparing the public mind for what- 
ever might happen to. him—for judicial convic- 





| tion, if he was tried—for popular condemnation, 


if he took delay—for justification, if killed in Cal- 
ifornia. That letter, with its encomium on Fré- 
mont, the congratulations to his wife, and affection 
to all of us, was brought in by that same Emory, 
at that same time, and sent by that same Kearny. 
The second letter, of the 17th of March, was 
written while Cooke, with his Mormons, was on 
the road to Los Angeles, with that public order, 
and those secret lost instructions under which the 
| **collision and civil war,’? which had been first 
postponed, and then renounced with respect to 
Stockton, was resumed and directed against Fré- 
mont, and two different plans laid to bring it on. 
As the plot was then thickening, and the crisis 
near, and the issue unknown, this second letter 
becomes still more tender, and special, than the 
former. First, the health of Colonel Frémont: 
had inquired of a man from Los Angeles: he was 

uite well—‘‘art thou in health, my brother?’’ 

hen information of Scott’s order, not to detain 
Then the consoling hope to Mrs. Frémont 
that Frémont would probably cross the mountains 





| father is made to deliver as a message to his daugh- 
/ter—a wife—at the time that Scott’s order was 


spondence with Kearny, preparing for the expe- \! secretly violated—the Mormons marching upon 


climacteric; that opeping dreadfully, each succes- || 


* | Spirac 


| about the first of May, and cross the mountains. But this | 


s death, if killed; procure his conviction, if tried: 
oison the air over his head, if not, and suffocate 
| him with deadly inhalations wherever he went—« 
guard of Mormons to bring him home a mutineer 
|| prisoner, if all other calculations failed; and, 1 
| guard him from which guard, a guard Siemes 
| of the best rifles and bravest hearts of the world 
| (Frémont’s old companions) followed close for 
_ three thousand miles. All this going on while this 

letter of the 17th was on its way to its desting. 
tion! Human crime can rise no higher, 

I must break off. The Senate has no time to 
hear me further. The first division of the Subject 
is not through: two other divisions remain to be 
taken up: but I must break off. A time will come 
in open session to finish what is only begun 
Public justice, as well as private duty, requires 
me to go through: and I shalldo so. It is not q 
private question, but a public one. I am only an 
instrument—made so by my connection with one 
of the parties—in bringing great criminals to that 
bar from which none can shrink, and whose de. 
| cisions are above fear, above favor, and above re- 
spect for persons: I speak of the areopagus of the 
people, and of the fasti of history. After the con- 
i of Catiline, Cicero had a theme for hig 
|| life: since this conspiracy against Frémont, and 
these rewards and honors lavished upon all that 
plotted against his life and character, I also havea 
theme for my life. {fam not Cicero: I do not talk 
like him: but I have more courage than he had, 
and want no ‘wall’ of any kind between myself 
and anybody. My voice shall pierce the walls of 
this Chamber; and those who have entered into 
this conspiracy shall hear that voice. I will say 
what the evidence authorizes—no more—no less: 
and the evil-doers shall be pursued wheresoever 
they may be, and without regard to power or 
numbers. 








| 
APPENDIX 
To Senator Benton’s Speech, in Executive Session, 
on the brevet nomination of Brigadier General 
Kearny for Major General. 
A. 

| PUBLIC LANDS. 

|| 1. Decree of General Kearny for the sale of public 

|| lands in California, conveying the title of the 
United States and of California, by virtue of al- 

leged authority from the President of the United 


States. 
DECREE. 


‘© GREAT SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE IN THE 
TOWN OF SAN FRANCISCO, UPPER CALIFORNIA. 


‘* By the following decree of his excellency Gen- 
eral S. W. Kearny, Governor of California, all 
the right, title, and interest of the United States, 
and of the Territory of California, to the beach 
and water lots on the east front of the town of San 

| Francisco, have been granted, conveyed, and re- 
leased to the people or corporate authorities of said 





town: 
** DECREE OF GOVERNOR KEARNY. 

**¢], Brigadier General S. W. Kearny, Gov- 
‘ ernor of California, by virtue of authority in me 
‘ vested, by the Presipent cr tHe Unirep States 
‘ or America, do hereby grant, convey, and release 
‘ unto the town of San Francisco, the people, or 
$ gospel authorities thereof, all the right, title, 
‘and interest of the Government of the United 
‘ States, and of the Territory of California, in and 
‘to the beach and water lots, on the east front 
‘ of said town of San Francisco, eluded between 
‘ the points known as the Rincon and Fort Mont- 
‘ gomery, excepting such lots as may be selected 
‘ the use of the United States Government by 
‘ the senior. officers of the army and navy now 
‘there; provided the said ground hereby ceded 
‘ shall be divided into lots, and sold by public 
* auction to the highest bidder, after three months’ 

‘ notice previously given; the proceeds of said aale 
| § to be for the benefit of the town of San Francisco. 

*** Given at Monterey, capital of California, this 

| * 10th day of March, 1847, and the seventy-first 
|‘ year of the independence of the United States. 
} “*S, W. Kearny, 


Brig. Gen. and Gov. of California.’ ” 
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9 Nétice, and terms of sale, by Edwin Bryant, 

” Esdf., Alcalde and Chief Magistrate of the town | 
and district of San Francisco, of the lands to be | 
gold under the foregoing order. 
«Jn pursuance of, and in compliance with, the 

conditions of the foregoing decree, all the ungrant- 


od tract of ground on the east front of the town of || 


San Francisco, lying and situated between Fort 
Montgomery and the Rincon, and known as the 


Water Lots, (the reservations by the General and | 
Town Governments excepted,) will be surveyed |) 


and divided into convenient building lots for ware- 
houses and atores, and offered at puBLIC SALE, to 
the highest bidder, on Tuespay, the 29th day of June 
next, at TEN O’clock,a.m. A plan of lots, in con- 


nection with a general map of the town, will be | 
made éut and exhibited on or before the day of sale. | 


“Terms of sale: one-fourth cash; one-fourth in 


APPENDIX 


Vy 


| orders from Governor Kearny, but under the 


Nomination of General Kearny—Mr. Benton. 


usages and customary powers of the alcalde.’’ 


| B 
INDIANS. 
| 1. Indians treated as virtual slaves by ordinances 
| or laws enacted, by the Council and Alcalde, 
| making it penal for any person to employ an 
| Indian without a certificate from his former amo, 
| (master, proprietor, owner,) certifying that he is 
| free, so far as he is concerned, to accommodate 
| himself where he pleases, and that he owes him 
nothing for wages advanced. (“* Certificando que 
el dicho Indio, por su parte, es libre para acomodarse 
en donde le convenga, y que nada le debe de sueldos 
anvanzados.’’) 

**Oriciva DE MacisTRAvo, 
|| Monterey, Enero 11 de 1847. 





six months; one-fourth in twelve months; and one- | ‘““ORDENANZA CON RESPETO AL SERVICIO DE IN- 
| 


fourth in eighteen months; the purchaser giving | 


pios.—Sea savido a toda persona residente en esta 


approved security, bearing the interest of ten per || jurisdiccion de Monterey, que el Magistrado de 


cent. per annum from the day of sale. | dicha jurisdiccion de acuerdo con el consejo ha de- | 


«“ Other conditions made known on or before the 
day of sale. The site of the town of San Francisco 
isknown by all navigators and mercantile men, 
acquaigsed with the subject, to be the most com- | 
MANDING COMMERCIAL POSITION on the entire west- 
ern coast of the Pacific Ocean, and the town itself 
is, no doubt, destined to become the COMMERCIAL 
emporium of the western side of the North Amer- 


1] 
| 


|| eretado lo siguiente. | 
| ‘Que ninguna persona cualquiere que sea, de | 
| aquien adelante podra tomar en su servicio nin- 

run Indio sin que esta le presenta un certificado | 
Sitnado por el amo a quien servia; certificando que || 
dicho Indio, por su parte, es libre para acomodarze || 
en donde le convenga, y que nada le deve de suel- | 


dos avansados. 





jean continent. ‘The property offered for sale is 
the most valuable in, or belonging to, the town, 
and the acquisition of it is an object of deep in- 


terest to all mercantile houses in California and | 


elsewhere, engaged in the commerce of the Pa- 
cific. Epwin Bryant, 
Alcalde and. Chief Magistrate, Town and 
District of San Francisco. 
“Saw Francisco, U. C., March 16, 1847. 
“Given at Monterey, capital of California, this 
wth day of April, 1847. . 
“S. W. Kearny, 
Brig. Gen. and Governor of California.”’ 


3. An Alcalde under Governor Kearny adjusting 


land titles by receiving denunciations of grants | 


for non-compliance with conditions. 
“ Pustic Norice.—All persons having Spanish 
titles to lots of land in the town of San Francisco, 


who have not complied with the conditions re- | 
quired in their deeds, are hereby required to | 


present themselves before the alcalde in San Fran- 

cisco, with their titles, on or before the first day of 

August, A. D, 1847, as their lots have been de- 

nounced, Georce Hype, Ist Alcalde. 
“San Francisco, July 3, 1847.” 


“Aviso Pustico.—Todas las personas que tienen 
titulos Mexicanos por algunos solares en el pueblo 
de San Francisco o Yerba Buena quienes no han 
cumpliede con las condicions que piden las leyes, 
para que vengan con el alcaldé con sus titulos, a 
San Francisco, en el dia primero de Agosto 1847, 
6 antes por que los solares se han denunciado. 

‘“‘ Georce Hyps, 1 Alcalde.” 


4. An Alcalde of Governor Kearny’s appointment, 
granting and selling public lands by virtue of his 
pa of alcalde as well by virtue of Governor 

earny’s decrees, 

Testimony of Edwin Bryant before the court- 
martial, p. 151-2-3: 

“* Question. Did you sell or dispose of lands or 
lots in California, by order of Governor Kearny ? 
and if so, ave these the orders and advertisements 
under which you acted ? 

“answer. i. did not sell any lots or lands in Cuali- 
fornia, by order of General Kearny.* I adver- 
sed lands by his permission; the sale did not 
take place; this is the decree of Governor Kearny, 
I suppose. [The decree above, No. 1. ] 

“ | suppose the question to refer to this decree, 
under which, as I said, the land was not actually 
sold. I did, however, as alcalde of San Francisco, 
by Governor Kearny’s appointment, grant and 


sell lots, belonging to the public, without special 
easement eee ie Lae ene 


* Witness left California on the 2d of June, near twenty 
days before the sale was to take place. Another alcalde 
took charge of the sale, and postponed it from June 29th to 
July 2uth, as follows : 

‘“ PosTPONEMENT OF Sate.—The following beach and 
water lots advertised for sale on the 29th of June, is post- 
poued to Tuesday, the 20th of July. 

: “ Groner Hype, Alealde.” 


**Cualquiera persona que toma en su servicio ur 
Indio, sin el requisito arriva espresado, y le da | 
algun dinero 6 otra propriedad como en pago ade- 
lantadv, por sus vervicios; perdera el dinero 6 | 
propriedad asi adelantado: y en caso que hayga || 
alguna prueva que algun Indio sea invitado por |) 
|| cualquiere persona a salir del servicio del amo que | 
| lo ocupa, con intenciones de acomodarlo en el 
suyos 6 que realmente lo acomoda, bajo el aspecto | 
arriva mencionada, aquel persona sera espuesta a | 
una multa, que no excedera al suma de veinte || 
pesos, ni menos que cinco pesos. 1 

“* Watrer Cotton, Primera Magistrado.” 


| 
| 


| 
[TRANSLATION. } I} 
‘¢ An ORDINANCE RESPECTING THE EMPLOYMENT | 
or InpiANs.—Be it known to all persons residing | 
in the jurisdiction of Monterey, that the Magis- | 
| trate of said jurisdiction and the Board of Council 
have decreed the following: 
‘¢ That no person whatever shall from henceforth, | 
nire or take into his service any Indian without | 
a certificate from the former employer of that In- | 
dian, stating that the said employer has no claims || 


on the services of that Indian for wages advanced, || 

‘* Any person taking into his employment any || 
Indian without such certificate, and advancing any || 
money or property to the said Indian, shall forfeit || 








any money or property so advanced; and if it || 
| should be proved that any Indian has been enticed 
away from the service of his master, the person || 
convicted of having so enticed him shall be liable | 
to a fine not exceeding twenty dollars nor less | 
than five dollars. 

‘* Water Corton, Chief Magistrate.”’ 


N. B.—The English translation is erroneous in— 
using the word ‘*employer”’ as the translation of 
amo. That word in Spanish corresponds with the | 
words master, owner, proprietor. The effect of | 
the ordinance is to make the Indian the slave for | 
life of the person that once gets him into his hands. 
Mr. Frémont studied the condition of the Indian | 
|| race in California, and brought much information | 
in relation to that people—they are a docile, tract- | 
able race, willing to labor and to learn, and doing 
so much under the mild administration of the mis- | 
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telling him that they were often carried an hundred 
miles from home to be made to work. 5 





Cc. 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 
1. Capitulation of Couenga. 
Ex. Puesia pe Los ANGELES, 

January 17, 1847. 4 

Sir: You will comply on the part of the United 
States with the article in the capitulation made 
with the Californians on the 13th instant, elso with 
the additional articles of the 16th. 

For the benefit of all the military commanders 
north of this em I send py the bearer, Don Joa- 
quin de la Tore, a correct copy of the above- 
mentioned capitulation. 

You will please transmit this information to all 
United States officers in command of posts and 
forces to the north. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J.C. Fremont, Lt. Col. U.S. army. 
Captain W. Mappvox, Wilitary Com’dt of Middle 
Department of California. 


ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION s 


Made and entered into at the Rancho of Couenga, 
this thirteenth day of January, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, between P. B. Reading, major, 


|* Louis McLane, Jr., commanding 3d artillery, 


William H. Russell, ordnance officer, commis- 
sioners appointed by J. C. Frémont, lieutenant 
colonel United States army, and military com- 
mandant of California; and José Antonio Cari'+ 
lo, commandante escuadron, Augustine Olivera, 
deputado, commissioners appointed by Don An- 
dres Pico, commander-in-chief of the Californian 
forces under the Mexican flag. 

Artic.e 1. The commissioners on the partof the 
Californians agree that their entire force shall, on 
presentation of themselves to Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont, deliver up their artillery and public arms, 
and that they shall return peaceably to their homes 
conforming to the laws and r@ulations of the Uni- 
ted States, and not again take up arms during the 
war between the United States and Mexico, but 
will assist and aid in placing the country in a state 


gph Gomes and tranquillity. 


RTICLE 2. The commissioners on the part of 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont agree and bind them- 
selves, on the fulfillment of the first article by the 
Californians, that they shall be guarantied pro- 
tection of life and property, whether on parole or 
otherwise. 

Articce 3. That until a treaty of peace be made 
and signed between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Mexico, no Californian or 


| other Mexican citizen shall be bound to take the 


oath of allegiance. . 

Arrticie 4. That any Californian or citizen of 
Mexico, desiring, is permitted by this capitulation 
to leave the country without let or hinderance. 

Articie 5. That in virtue of the aforesaid arti- 
cles, equal rights and privileges are vouchsafed to 
every citizen of California as are enjoyed by the 
citizens of the United States of North America. 

Arricie 6. All officers, citizens, foreigners, or 
others, shal] receive the protection guarantied by 
the second article. 

Articie 7. This capitulation is intended to be 
no bar in effecting such Arrangements as may in 
future be in justice required by both parties, 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 
Ciupap DE Los ANGELES, Jan. 16, 1847. 

That the paroles of all officers, citizens, ahd 





sionary fathers—thinking that his information | 
might be serviceable to these oppressed people by 
enabling the Government to do something to-bet- 
ter their condition. At present, they may be said | 
to work for nothing and find themselves. They | 
get little or -no wages, work naked, and feed on | 
atoli, a sort of thickened bran and flodr, which 
they eat with the hand, out of troughs—the trough | 
aesbbGaee ten feet long, according to the number 

actually fed. They believe any person in the em- 


ployment of the Government has a right to com- | 
mand and use them. When coming down the | 
valley of the San Joaquin, in the summer of 1847, | 


j 


in custody of General Kearny and his Fala 


Colonel Frémont was pursued by the Tulares 
(Bull-rush ) Indians, meio his protection, and 


others of the United States and of naturalized citi+ 
zens of Mexico are by this wegen capitulation 
cancelled, and every condition o aie paroles from 
and afier this date are of no further force and effect, 
and all prisoners of both parties are hereby re- 
leased. 
P. B. Reapinc, Major California Bat, 
Louis McLane, Commanding .frtillery, 
Wa. H. Russexr, Ordnance Officer. 
Jose An. Canitto, Com’t of Squadron, 
Avevustin Ouivera, Deputado, 


Approved; 
‘ J.C. Fremont, Lt. Col. U. 8S. Army, 
and Military Commandant of California, 
Anpres Pico, Com’t of Squadron, 
and Chief of the National i of California, 
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D. 


: = QUESTION OF SUPREMACY BETWEEN CoMMODORE 
Srocxtron anp Gen. Kearny in CaLirornia. 


7 1. Note from Mr. Robert Semple, editor of the || 


Californian, dated April 24, 1847, asking him to 
state the circumstances of the march and cam- 


pei anges reanracapesagngy 4s 


from the Californian of July 17, 1847. 

** Monterey, April 24, 1847. 

‘* Dear Str: Some facts have come to my knowl- 
edge, whtch make it proper for me to request you 
to write the facts which occurred at San Diego, 
irevious to the march of the American forces on 
Fie Angeles, and the manner of conducting the 
campaign; not for publication, or to be used with- 
out your permission, but to be kept, thag it may be 
uacd, should such necessity arise. Very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, “RR. Sempre. 

“S. W. Kearny, Brig. General, 

and Governor of California.’’ 


2. Statement of Mr. Semple in the Californian, of 
the 17th of July—near three months after writung 
the above note—showing that it was written to 
General Kearny in consequence of a communi- 
cation from Commodore Stockton of the 10th 
of March previous, asserting his supremacy of | 
command in the San Diego and Los Angeles | 
expedition; and that General Kearny made no 
answer to it, but held the editor to his accounta- 
bility if he should publish Stockton’s statement, 
and the vouchers which accompanied it, 


Case 


Monterey, and after the receipt of Commodore 
Stockton’s letter and the accompanying documents. 
Several days passed, and having received no an- 
swer, | called on the General and informed him of 
the purport of Commodore Stockton’s letter, and 
he refused to release me from responsibility in the 
publication of the papers alluded to. I imme- 
diately wrote to Commodore Stockton, informing 
him of the fact, and asking if he insisted on their 
. publication. My grgat object in delaying the pa- 
vers was, that it was a personal difficulty between 


rs eae 


Es 


ee aero 
ree hes j 


settled in the United States, and would be pro- 
ductive of no good here, either to the parties or to 
the country.” 


3. Commodore Stockton’s letter to the editor of 
the Californian, 10th of March, 1847, asserting 


ae eae 


tradicting an editorial article of the 13th of Feb- 
_ ruary, in that paper, claiming the command from 
General Kearny. 
“U.S. Frigate Coneress, ? 
‘* Harbor of San Diego, March 10, 1847. § 
** To the Editors of the Californian, Monterey: 
‘<GenTLemMen: In an editorial article in the 
Californian of the 13th February, you may find 
the following paragraph: 
««¢ Commodore Stockton announced to the officers 
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* command of General Kearny, himself holding his | 
~ * station as commander-in-chief of California, and | 
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paign from San Diego to Los Angeles—taken | 


~ Nomination of General Kearny Mr. Benton. 


head of the forces at his command,’ and marched || who did not acknowledge him (Com. Stock 


into the Ciudad de los Angeles in the same way. 
‘** There are other most glaring misstatements in 
the editorial referred to, which no doubt in due 
season will be corrected. In the mean time go on. 
“ Sic iter ad astra.” 
** Your obedient servant, 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





*R,. F. Srockxtron. } 


*«*P. S. This communication has been delayed | 
in the hope that I could be at Monterey before this | 


time.”’ 
4. Letter from Purser © rouge of the 16th of 


March, to the same editor, contradicting the 
same editorial, avowing himself the author ofa 
letter in which an account of the expedition was 
riven, and Commodore Stockton treated as the 
commander-in-chief: 
“U.S. Sap Coneress, 
San Diego, March 16, 1847. 
** To the Editors of the Californian, Monterey: | 
‘* GenTLeMEN: I have noticed, in an extra sheet | 
of your paper, under date of the 28th of January | 
Jast, an account of the battles of the 8th and 9th of | 
January, on the banks of the San Gabriel and | 
plains of the Mesa, taken from a communication | 
from an officer of the Congress, dated Ciudad de | 
los Angeles, 14th January. 
“On referring to a Californian of the 13th Feb- | 
ruary following, I find in the editorial column of | 


| that paper the following sentences having reference | 









__ [aly, 


Senare. 


: ; ton) a 
|, commander-in-chief and governor of California” 


| We consider General Kearny as second in 
| command, from the time we left San Diego to the 
|| termination of the expedition; and we believe he 
| ar: so considered by all of the officers of the ex- 
| pedition. 
‘* With the highest respect, we remai 
obedient servants, 7 oor 
S. C. Rowan, Lt. U. S. M., and Major 
Geo. Minor, Lt. U. S. N., and Q. 
| J. Zein, Ist Lt. and Bt. Capt. and 4, Bat 
W. Spewen, Purser U.S.N., and Com’y. 
| 6. Statement of fifteen Naval officers, including the 
| other four, attesting the truth of the narrative 
contained in the letter of Parser Speiden to the 
editor of the Californian. The letter is a detailed 
narrative, written immediately after the expedi- 
tion, and, in recounting the events, always speak- 
ing of Commodore Stockton as commander-in- 
chief, it not being known at Los Angeles at the 
time of writing that letter (14th January) that 
General Kearny claimed to have been the com- 
mander: 


‘* We, the undersigned -officers of the United 
States ship Congress, who accompanied thegroops 


\| under the command of Commodore R. F. Stock- 


ton in the march from San Diego to the Ciudad 
de los Angeles, and who were present during the 
fight of the 8th and 9th of January, do certify to 


“The above letter was written on my return to | 


<earny and Stockton, and might be much better | 


his own command in the expedition, and con- || 


\| to the communication referred to: 


‘General Kearny and Captain Mervine.’ 


‘was under the immediate command of Commo- 


| “commander-in-chief of California, and Genera: 


« Kearny did command the whole expedition, and | 


‘ Captain Turner the dragoons alluded to.’ 
_ As the writer of the communication referred 

to is the subscriber, he now requests you to pub- 
| lish the enclosed papers marked A and B, that the 
|, public may judge who the party is, dealing in 
|| ferror and untruths.’ 
‘** Should the truth of the communication, a copy 
'| of which is herewith enclosed, be sustained by the 

evidence adduced, the editors must see, an 
public too, the palpable misrepresentation of the 
| editorial report. 

‘* The undersigned has nothing to do with the 


| notices of the editors in defending the military || 
character of General Kearny and Captain Mer- | 
|| vine, which it was not his intention to attack, and | 
|| he leaves it with the public to judge how far his | 


expression in the communication, ‘The success 


‘* * Our object, in referring to this letter, is to do | 
‘ justice to two brave and distinguished officers, | 
J sg ’ 


«The writer of this letter states, that i the | 
| march from San Diego to Los Angeles, the whole | 


| *dore Stockton; while the truth is, that previous | 
‘to taking up the line of march, Commodore | 
‘ Stockton announced to the officers that the whole | 
‘expedition was placed under the command of | 
| * General Kearny, himself holding his station as | 


the | 


‘that the whole expedition was placed under the || ‘#ttending the Californians in their fight with | 


‘Captain Mervine, and afterwards with General | 
‘ Kearny, made them very bold and arrogant,’ is | 


* Gen. Kearny did command the whole expedition.’ || & Matter of notoriety. : : i | 
: “| take the Grst opportunity to say to you that || |“ The only object of the undersigned in making | 
: the above paragraph is not true in any one of its || the communication was, that you, sirs, might give | 
important particulars. It is not true that I placed |, publicity to an event that would be ‘interesting to | 
the whole expedition under the command of General | YOU" American readers, at least, not dreaming it | 
Kearny, nor did I so anhounce it. would call forth so unjust an attack by you upon || 


|| the correctness of the above narration. 
‘© J. Guest, Acting Lieutenant. 
‘© W.H. Tuomson, do. do. 
J. Zein, lst Lieut. and Bot. Capt. 
U.S. M. C. 
“J. M. Duncan, Acting Master. 
‘© C. EversFieLp, -fss’t Surgeon. 
“T. Lee, Midshipman. 
*°B. F. We zs, do. 
‘© P, H. Haywoop, do., and Acting 
; Lieut. on the march. , 
“R.C. Duvat, do. do. 
‘© W. Simmons, Com’s Clerk. 
** J. Sournwick, Carpenter. 
“J. Peep, Sailmaker. 
‘**T cheerfully coincide in the opinion expressed 
by the above named officers. 
‘*G. Minor, Lieut. U. S. N., and 
Quartermaster on the march. 
**T believe the written account of our march 
on the Ciudad de los Angeles, to be circumstan- 
tially correct. 
*°S. C. Rowan, Lieut. U. S. W., and 
Major of Brigade. 
‘* We hereby certify that we have compared the 
above copy with the communication made by Purser 
Speiden to Walter Colton, editor of the Califor- 
nian, and find it to be a correct copy. 
“©J. W. Livineston, Lieut. Com’g 
U. S. Frigate Congress. 
**S. Mosexy, Surgeon U. S. Frigate 


Congress. 





““U. S. Sure Coneress, 
San Diego, March 11, 1847.” 


7. Official letter from General Kearny to Commo- 
dore Stockton at Los Angeles, January 13th, 
applying to Commodore Stockton, as his com- 
mander-in-chief, for leave to take part of thecom- 
mand, and go to the relief of Lieutenant Colonel 
Frémont: 


** On the request of General Kearny, 


and with |, his veracity. 


A 


the consent of Lieutenant Rowan, (to whom, with | 
the consent of Lieutenant Minor, who had pre- | 
viously held it, | had given the command only the || 
night before,) I appointed General Kearny to | 
command the troops, and so announced it; at the || 
same time stated distinctly that [ still retained my |! 
own position as commander-in-chief; the word | 
California did not pass my lips upon that occasion. || 

** Now, Messrs. Editors, if you say that I dele- 
gated or intended to delegate to General Kearny, || 
oF or to any one else, any part of my duty or authority 
as the director of the expedition, or commander- 
in-chief of the forces, or that General Kearny, or | 
any other person but myself, exercised or pre- || 
tended to exercise, any such power or authority 
from the time we left San Diego until we arrived 
at the Ciudad de los Angeles, then I must say to 
you that all such statements are false. 

** But, Messrs. Editors, it is quite true that 
ie " ‘ Commodore Stockton did leave San Diego at the | 

Ml 


eee a aE a Nee 
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** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘*Wo. Spewen.”’ 


~ Ciudad de los Angeles, U. C, Jan. 13, 1847. 


** HeapquarRTers, ARMY OF THE 1 
‘| Sir: I fear, from the armistice which I this 


5. Statement of four Naval officers, of the 9th of |.morning saw, signed by Lieutenant Colonel Fré- 


March, attesting that Commodore Stockton was 
commander-in-chief in that expedition: 
*©San Dieco, March 9, 1847. 

“Sir: In answer to your letter of the 8th inst., 
we have to state, that the expedition from San | 
Diego to the Ciudad de los —_— was conceived 
and fitted out by Commodore Stockton, and com- | 
manded by him as commander-in-chief, and as 
such he was recognized, from its conception to its 
successful termination at the Ciudad de los Angeles. 

«Commodore Stockton gave all orders and direc- 
tions during the march comporting with the dignity 
of commander-in-chief, and all flags of truce were 
referred to him. Commodore Stockton replied to 
General Flores (who signed himself Commander- 
in-chief and Governor of California) that he would 
have nothing to do with any man, or set of men, 


‘| mont, and sent to me by you, that our countrymen 
‘| under Colonel Frémont are entirely ignorant of our 
| being here; that they are embarrassed in their 
| movements; and, I further fear, that unless some- 
_ thing is done at once to inform them of the true 
| state of affairs here, they may capitulate and retire 
to the upper country. 
‘To avoid so serious an evil, I advise and offer 
| to take one-half of this command, from 250 to. 300 
| men, and march at once to form a junction with 
icone Colonel Frémont. ‘3 
** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
me s. oP Tenaeae Brig. General. 
** Commodore R. F. Stockton, 
Governor of California, com’g U. S. forces. 
“Atruecopy: — E. D..TownseEnp, 
Ass’t Adj. General.’ 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
July 27, 1848. 


The Message of the President in relation to the Bound- 
aries of the Territories ceded by Mexico to the United 
States, being under consideration— 


Mr. LINCOLN said: 


Mr. Speaker: Our Democratic frends seem to 
be in great distress because they think our candi- 
date for the Presdency don’t suit us. Most of 
them cannot find out that General Taylor has any 


principles at all; some, however, have discovered || 


APPENDIX TO THE 


———— Sn 


— " _ - - — _ 
| elected? Notthe least. It is not possible to know 


es |} what he will or would do in every imaginable case; 
SPEEC H OF MR. A. LINCOLN, || because many questions have passed away, and 


|| others doubtless will arise which none of us have 





that he has one, but that that one is entirely wrong. | 


This one principle is his position on the veto power. 
The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Stanton, ] 


who has just taken his seat, indeed, has said there | 
is very little if any differerice on this question be- | 


| 
nr . i} 
veen General Taylor and all the Presidents; and || 
rae y ¢ || the Executive.” 
| 


he seems to think it sufficient detraction from Gen- 
eral Taylor’s position on it, that it has nothing 
new in it. But all others, whom [ have heard 
speak, assail it furiously. A new member from 
Peencky, [Mr. Crarke,] of very considerable 


ability, Was in particular concern about it. He 


a President, or a Presidential candidate, to think of 
approvin 
be entirely clear to his own mind. He thinks the 
ark of our safety is gone, unless Presidents shall 
always veto such bills as, in their judgment, may 
be of dowbtful constitutionality. However clear 
Congress may be of t#eir authority to pass any par- 
ticular act, the gentleman from Kentucky thinks 
the President must, veto it if he has doubts about it. 
Now | have neither time nor inclination to argue 
with the gentleman on the veto power as an origi- 
nal question; but I wish to show that General 
Taylor, and not he, agrees with the earlier states- 
men on this question. When the bill chartering 
the first Bank of the United States passed Con- 
gress, its constitutionality was questioned; Mr. 
Madison, then in the House of Representatives, 
as well as others, had opposed it on that ground. 


General Washington, as President, was called on | 


to approve or reject it. He sought and obtained, 
on the constitutional question, the separate written 
opinion of Jefferson, Hamilton, and Edmund Ran- 


dolph, they then being respectively Secretary of | 


State, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney 
General. Hamulton’s opinion was for the power ; 
while ners and Jeiferson’s were both against 
it. Mr. Jefferson, after giving his opinion de- 
cidedly against the constitutionality of that bill, 
closes his letter with the paragraph which | now 
read: , 

“It must be admitted, however, that unless the President’s 
mind, on a view of everything which is urged for and against 
this bill, is tolerably clear that it is unautorized by the Con- 
stitution; if the pro and the con hang so even as to balance 
his judgment, a just respect for the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture would naturally decide the balance in favor of their 
opinion; it is chiefly for cases where they are clearly mis- 
led by error, ambition, or interest, that the Constitution has 
placed a cheek in the negative of the President. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

“ February 15, 1791.” 


General Taylor’s opinion, as expressed in his 
Allison letter, is as I now read: 

“The power given by the veto is a high conservative 
power; but, in my opinion, should never be exercised, ex- 
ceptin cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or mani- 
fest haste and want of consideration by Congress.”? 

__Itis here seen that, in Mr. Jefferson’s opinion, 
if, on the constitutionality of any given bill, the 
President doubts, he is not to veto it, as the gentle- 
man from Kentucky would have him to do, but is 
to defer to Congress and approve it. And if we 
compare the opinions of Jefferson and Taylor, as 
expressed in these p phs, we shall find them 
more exactly alike than we can often find any two 
expressions having any literal difference. Mone 
but interested fault-finders, I think, can discover 
7 substantial variation. 
ut gentlemen on the other side are unanimously 
agreed that General Taylor has no other principles. 
hey are in utter éachnate as to his opinions on 
any of the questions of policy which oceupy the 
public attention. But is there any doubt as to 
what he will do on the prominent questions, if 


66 


it 


bills whose constitutionality may not | 


| 
| 
| 


. | What about the tariff?” 
thought it altogether novel and unprecedented for | 


| yet thought of; but on the prominent questions of 
| currency, tariff, internal improvements, and Wil- 
| mot proviso, General Taylor’s course is at least as 
| well defined as is General Cass’s. Why, in their 


| cratic members here have desired to know whether, 
in case of his election, a bankrupt law is to be 
| established. Can they tell us General Cass’s opin- 
| ion on this question? [Some member answered, 
| ** He is against it.”*} Aye, how do you know he 
is? There is nothing about it in the platform, nor 
elsewhere, that I have seen. If the gentleman 

knows anything which I do not, he can show it. 
| But to return: General Taylor, in his Allison 


} 
j 
j 


| letter, says: 


“pon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the im- 
provement of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, 
the will of the people, as expressed through their Represent- 
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| eagerness to get at General Taylor, several Demo- | 
| C88 


atives in Congress, Ought to be respected and carried out by 


| 
t 


= are elected, shal! we have a national bank ?’’ 
e answers, “ Your will, gentlemen, not mine.’ 
‘*Say yourselves.’ 
| ‘*Shall our rivers and harbors be improved ?’’ 

“Justas you please.”? ‘If you desire a bank, an 
| alteration of the tariff, internal improvements, any 
or all, I will not hinder you; if you do not desire 
|, them, I will not attempt to force them on you.” 
|| ‘* Send up your members of Congress from the 


own, and if they are for these measures, or any 
|| of them, I shall have nothing to oppose; if they 
| are not for them, I shall not, by any appliances 


| 
_tion.”? Now, can there be any difficulty in. under- 
| standing this? To 
| seem like principle; but surely you cannot fail to 
perceive the position plainly enough. 
tinction between it and the position of your candi- 
| date is broad and obvious, and I admit you have 





‘| you have no right to pretend you cannot see it at 
all. We see it, and to us it appears like principle, 
and the best sort of principle at that—the principle 


| their own business. My friend from Indiana [Mr. 
| C. B. Smiru] has aptly asked, * Are you willing 


| to trust the people?” Some of you answered, sub- 


of the people as Congress."’ Ina certain sense, 





| the people. He is elected by them, as well as 
| Congress is. But can he, in the nature of things, 





| dred other men coming from all the various locali- 
ties of the nation? If so, where is the propriety 
|of having a Congress? That the Constitution 
| gives the President a negative on legislation, all 
| know; but that this negative should be so com- 
| bined with platforms and other appliances as to 
, enable him, and, in fact, almost compel him, to 
| take the whole of legislation into his own hands, 
| is what we object to—is what Gerieral Taylor ob- 
jects to—and is what constitutes the broad dis- 
tinction between you and us. To thus transfer 
| legislation is clearly to take it from those who un- 
derstand with minuteness she interest of the peo- 
ple, and give it to one who does not and cannot so 
well understand it. I understand your idea, that 
if a Presidential candidate avow his opinion upon 
a given question, or rather upon all questions, and 
the people, with full knowledge of this, elect him, 
they thereby distinctly approve all those opinions. 
This, though plausible, is a most pernicious de- 
ception. By means of it measures are adopted or 
rejected, contrary to the wishes of the whole of one 









} 





Now, this is the whole matter—in substance, it | 


The dis- | 


| is this: The people say to General Taylor, ‘If | 


! 
| 


| Various districts, with opinions according to your | 
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are strung together, and they must take all or reject 
all. They cannot take what they like and leave 
the rest. What they are already committed to, 
being the majority, they shut their eyes and gulp 
the whole. Next election, still another is intro- 
duced in the same way. If we run our eves along 
the line of the past, we shall see that almost, if 
not quite, all the articles of the present Democratic 
creed have been at first forced upon the party in 
this very way. And just now, and just so, opposi- 
tion to internal improvements is to be established 
if General Cass shall be elected. Almost half the 
Democrats here are for improvements, but they 
will vote for Cass, and if he succeeds, their votes 
will have aided in closing the doors against im- 
provements. Now, this is a process which we 
think is wrong. We prefer a candidate who, like 
General Taylor, will allow the people to have their 
own way regardless of his private opinion; and I 
should think the internal-improvement Democrats 
at least, ought to prefer such acandidate. He would 
force nothing on them which they don’t want, and 
he would allow them to have improvements, which 
their own candidate, if elected, will not. 
Mr. Speaker, I have said General Taylor's posi- 
tion is as well defined as is that of General Cass. 
| In saying this, | admit I do not certainly know 
| what he would do on the Wilmot proviso. I am 
/& northern man, or, rather, a western free State 


; man, with a constituency I believe to be, and with 


| personal feelings | know to be, against the exten- 
| sion of slavery. As such, and with what informa- 
' tion I have, I hope, and believe, General Taylor, 
if elected, would not veto the proviso; but [ do 
not know it. Yet, if ] knew he would, I still would 
vote forhim. I should do so, because, in my judg- 
ment, his election alone can defeat General Cass; 


| and because, should slavery thereby go into the 


| whatever, attempt to dragoon them into their adop- | 


ou, Democracts, it may not || 


| 


| a clear right to show it is wrong, if you can; but | 


| 
' 


' bm | vetoed some of these very bills; the Baltimore Con- 
stantially, ‘* We are willing to trust the people; | 


| but the President is as much the representative | 


|| and to a certain extent, he is the representative of | 


| know the wants of the people as weil as three hun- || 


| territory we now have, just so much will certainly 

happen by the election of Cass; and, in addition, a 
| course of policy leading to new wars, new acqui- 
| sitions of territory, and still further extensions of 
slavery. One of the two is to be President: which 
is preferable ? 

But there is as much doubt of Cass on improve- 
ments as thére is of Taylor on the proviso. I have 
no doubt myself of General Cass on this question, 
| but I know the Democrats differ among themselves 

as to his position. My internal improvement col- 


| of allowing the people to do as they plea € i league [Mr. Wentworth] stated on this floor the 
of a 1e peop a y please with | 


other day, that he was satisfied Cass was for im- 


ater tuan ta he had voted all the bills that 


1e (Mr. W.] had. Sofar sogood. But Mr. Polk 


vention passed a set of resolutionspamong Sther 
things, approving these vetoes, and Cass deciares, 
in his letter accepting the nomination, that he has 
carefully read these resolutions, and that he adheres 
to them as firmly as he approves them cordially. 
In other words, General Cass voted for the bills, 
and thinks the President did right to veto them; 


|| and his friends here are amiable enough to con- 


1 


|| respective inclinations. 


|| sider him as being on one side or the other, just 


| 


_as one or the other may correspond with their own 


My colleague admits that 
|, the platform declares against the constitutionality 
| of a general system of improvements, and that 
| General Cass endorses the platform; but he still 
| thinks General Cass is in favor of somé sort of 
Well, what are they? As he is 
| against general objects, those he is for, must be 
| particular and local. Now, this ia taking the sub- 
| ject precisely by the wrong end. Particularity— 
expending the money of the whole people for an 
| object which will benefit Snly a portion of them, 
|| is the greatest real objection to improvements, and 
|| has been so held by General Jackson, Mr. Polk, 
|| and all others, [ believe, till now. But now, be- 
|| hold, the objects most general, nearest free from 


|| this objection, afe to be rejected, while those most 


| improvements. 


} liable to it are to be embraced. To return: I can- 


| not help believing that General Cass, when he 
| wrote his letter of acceptance, weY understood he 





party, and often nearly half of the other. The || was to be claimed by the advocates of both sides 
process is this: Three, four, or half a dozen ques- || of this question, and that he then closed the door 
tions are prominent at a given time; the party | against all further expressions of opinion, purpose- 
selects its candidate, and he takes his position on l lv to retain the benefits of that double ition. 
each of these questions. On all but one liis posi- || fis subsequent equivocation at Cleveland, to my 
tions have already been endorsed at former elec- | mind, proves such to have been the case. ‘ 

tions, and his party fully committed to them; but || One word more, and I shall have done with this 
that one is new, and a large portion of them are } branch of the subject. You Democrats, and your 
against it. But what are they todo? The whole |! candidate, in the main, are in favor of laying down, 
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in advance, a platform—a set of party positions, as 
a unit; and then of enforcing the people, by every 
sort of appliance, to ratify them, however unpala- 
table some of them may be. We, and our candi- 
date, are in favor of making Presidential elections 
and the legislation of the country distinct matters; | 
so that the people can elect whom they please, and 
afterwards, legislate just as they please, without 
any hindrance, save only so much as may guard | 
againstinfractions of the Constitution, undue haste, 
and wantof consideration, Thedifference between 
us is clear as noon-day. That we are right we 
cannot doubt. We hold the true Republican posi- 
tion. In leaving the people’s business in their 
hands, we cannotbe wrong. We are willing, and 
even anxious, to go to the people on this issue. 

But | suppose I cannot reasonably hofte to con- 
vince you that we have any principles. ‘The most 
I can expect is, [0 assure you that we think we 
have, and are quite contented with them. The 
other day, one of the gentlemen from Georgia, 
[Mr. Iverson,| an cloquent man, and a man of 
learning, so far as [can judge, not being learned 
myself, eame down upon us astonishingly. He 
spoke in what the Baltimore American calls the 
‘scathing and withering style.’? At the end of 
his second severe flash [ was struck blind, and 
found myself feeling with my fingers for an assu- 
rance of my continued physical existence. A little 
of the bone was left, and I gradually revived. Ele 
eulogized Mr. Clay in high and beautiful terms, 
and then declared that we had deserted all our prin- 
ciples, and had turned Henry Clay out, like an old 
horse, to root. This is terribly severe. It cannot 
be answered by argument; at least, [ cannot so 
answer it. | merely wish to ask the gentleman if 
the Whigs are the only party he can think of, who 
sometimes tura old horses out to root: Is nota 
certain Martin Van Buren an old horse, which your 
own party have tarned out to root? and is he not 
rooting a little to your discomfort about now? But 
in not nominating Mr. Clay, we deserted our prin- 
ciples, you say. Ah! in what? Tell us, ye men 
of principles, what principle we violated? We say 
you did violate principle in discarding Van Buren, 
and we caa tell you how. You violated the pri- 
mary, the cardinal, the one great living principle 
of all Democratic representative government—the 
principle that the representative is bound to carry 
out the known will of his constituents. A large 
majority of the Baltimore Convention of 1844 were, 
by their constituents, instructed to procure Van 
Buren’s nomination if they could. In violation, 
in utter, glaring contempt of this, you rejected him 
—rejected him, as the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Birpsaus,] the otherday expressly admitted, 
tor availability—that same * general availability” 
which you charge upon us, and daily chew over 
here, as something exceedingly odious and unprin- 
cipled, But the gentleman from Georgia, [ Mr. lver- 
s0N,] gave us a second speech yesterday, all well 
considered and put down in writing, in which Van 

Juren was scathed and withered a“ few”? for his 

present position and movements. I cannot remem- 
~ the gentdleman’s precise language, but I do re- 
member he put Van Buren down, down, ull he got 
him where he was finally to © stink’? and ‘ rot.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, it is no business or inclination of 
mine towefend Martin Van Buren. In ghe war of 
extermination now waging between him and his 
old admirers, I say, devil take the hindmost—and 
the foremost. Butthere is no mistaking the origin 
of the breach; and if the curse of * stinking” and 
**rotting’’ is to fall on the first and greatest viola- 
ters of principle in the matter, I disinterestedly 
suggest, that the gentleman from Georgia and his 
present co-workers are bound to take it upon them- 
selves. 

3ut the gentleman from Georgia further says, 
we have deserted all our principles, and taken 
shelter under General Taylor’s military coat tail; 
and he seems to think this is exceedingly degra- 
ding. Well, as his faith is, so be it unto him. 
But can he remember no other military coat tail 
under which a certain other party have been shel- 
tering for near a quarterofacentury? Has he no 
acquaintance with the ample military coat tail of 
General Jackson? Does he not know that his own 
party have run the last five Presidential races under 
that coat tail, and that they are now running the 
sixth under that same cover? Yes, sir, that coat | 
wil wag ysed, not only for General Jackson him- || 


| under it. 


self, but has been clung to with the grip'of death 
by every Demoeratic candidate since. You have 
never ventured, and dare not now venture, from 
Your campaign papers have constantly 
been **Old Hickories,’’ with rade likenesses of the 
old General upon them; hickory poles and hickory 
brooms your never-ending emblems; Mr. Polk, 
himself, was ** Young Hickory,”’ * Little Hick- 
ory,’’ or something so; and even now your cam- 


| paign paper here is proclaiming that Cass and 


Butler are of the trne “ Hickory stripe.’? No, sir; 
you dare not give itup. Like a horde of hungry 
ticks, you have stuck to the tail of the Hermitage 
lion to the end of his life, and -you are still sticking 
to it, and drawing a loathsome sustenance from it 
after he is dead. <A fellow once advertised that he 
had made a discovery, by which he could make a 
new man out of an old one, and have enough of 
the stulf left to make a little yellow dog. Just 
such a discovery has General Jackson’s popularity 
heen to you. You not only twice made President 
of him out of it, but you have had enough of the 
stuff left to make Presidents of several compara- 
tively small men since; and it is your chief reli- 
ance now to make still another. 


Mr. Speaker, old horses and military coat tails, | 


or tails of any sort, are not figures of speech such 
as | would be the first to introduce into discussions 
here; but as the gentleman from Georgia has 
thought fit to introduce them, he and you are 
welcome to all you have made, or can make, by 
them. If you have any more old horses, trot them 
out; any more tails, just cock them, and come at 
us. 

I repeat, I would not introduce this mode of 
discussion here; but] wish gentlemen on the other 
side to understand, that the use of degrading figures 
is a game at which they may not find themselves 
able to take all the winnings. [We give it up.] 
Aye, you give it up, and well you may, but from 
avery different reason from that which you would 
have us understand. The point—the power to 
hurt—of all figures, consists in the truthfulness of 
their application; and understanding this, you may 
well give it up. They are weapons which hit 
you, but miss us. 


But, in my hurry, | was very near closing on | 


the subject of military tails, before I was done with 
it. ‘There is one entire article of the sort I have 
not discussed yet; | mean the military tail you 
Democrats are now engaged in dovetailing on to 
the great Michigander. Yes, sir, all his biogra- 
phers (and they are legion) have him in hand, 
tying him to a military tail, like so many mis- 
chievous boys tying a dog to a bladder of beans. 
True, the material they have is very limited; but 
they drive at it, might and main. 


He invaded | 


Canada without resistance, and he outvaded it | 


without pursuit, As he did both under orders, | 
suppose there was, to him, neither credit nor dis- 
credit in them; but they are made to constitute a 
large part of the tail. He was not at Hull’s sur- 
render, tit he was close by. He was volunteer 
aid to General Harrison on the day of the battle 
of the Thames; and, as you said in 1840, Harrison 
was picking whortleberries two miles off, while 
the battle was fought, | suppose it is a just conclu- 


sion, with you, to say Cass was aiding Harrison 


to pick whortleberries. This is about all, except 
the mooted question of the broken sword. Some 
authors say he broke it; some say he threw it 
away; and some others, who ought to know, say 
nothing aboutit. Perhaps it would be a fair his- 
torical compromise to gay, if he did not break it, 
he did not do anything else with it. 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I 
ama military hero? Yes, sir, in the days of the 
Black Hawk war, I fought, bled, and came away. 
Speaking of General Cass’s career, reminds me of 
my own. I was not at Stillman’s defeat, but I 
was about as near it as Cass was to Hull’s sur- 
render; and, like him, I saw the place very soon 
afterwards. It is quite certain | did not break my 
sword, for I had none to break; but I bent a mus- 
ket pretty badly on one occasion. If Cass broke 
his sword, the idea is, he broke it in desperation; 
I bent the musket by accident. If General Cass 
went in'advance of me in picking whortleberries, 
I guess | surpassed him in charges upon the wild 
onions. If he saw any live fighting Indians, it 
was more than I did, but I had a good man 
bloody struggles with the musquitoes; and al- 
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though I never fainted from loss of blood, I can 
truly say I was often very hungry. 

Mr. Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff 
whatever our Democratic friends May suppose 
there is of black-cockade Federalism about me. 
and, thereupon, they shall take me Up as their 
candidate for the Presidency, I protest they shall 
not make fun of me, as they have of General Cage 
by attempting to.write me into a military hero,’ 

While I have General Cass in hapd, I wish to 
say a word about his political principles. Ag q 
specimen, I take the record of his progress on the 
Wilmot proviso. In the Washington Union, of 

o~ . ’ 
March 2, 1847, there is a report of a speech of 
General Cass, made the day before in the Senate 
; : ; : 
on the Wilmot proviso, during the delivery of 
which Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, is reported to 
have interrupted him as follows, to wit: 

“Mr. MILLER expressed his great surprise at the change 
in the seutiments of the Senator from Michigan, who had 
been regarded as the great champion of freedom in the north- 
West. of which he was a distinguished ornament. Last vear 
the Senator from Michigan Was understood to be cd cidedly 
in favor of the Wilmot proviso; and, as no reason had been 
stated for tc change, he (Mr. M.) could not refrain from the 
expre=-con of his extreme surprise.’ 

To this General Cas8 is reported to have replied 
as follows, to wit: 

‘Mr. Cass said, that the course of the Senator from New 
Jersey was most extraordinary. Last year he (Mr.C.) should 
have voted for the proposition had itcome up. Butcireuy- 
stances had altogether changed. ‘The honorable Senator 
then read several passages from the remarks as given above, 
which he had committed to writing, in order to refute such 
a charge as that of the Senator from New Jersey.” 

In the ‘remarks above committed to writing,” 
is one numbered 4, as follows, to wit: 

“4th. Legislation would now be wholly inoperative, be- 
cause no territory hereafter to be acquired can be governed 
withoutan act of Congress providifg for its government. Aud 
such an act, on its passage, would open the whole subject, 
and leave the Congress, called on to pass it, free to exercise 
its own discretion, entirely uncontrolled by any declaration 
found in the statute book.” 

In Niles’s Register, vol. 73, page 293, there is a 
letter of General Cass to A. O. P. Nicholson, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, dated December 24, 1547, 
from which the following are correct extracts: 

“The Wilmot proviso has been before the country some 
time. It has been repeatedly discussed in Congress, and by 
the public press. I am strongly impressed with the opinion 
that a great change has been going on in the public mind 
upon this subject—in my own as well as others; and that 
doubts are resolving themselves into convictions, that the 
principle it involves should be kept out of the National Le- 
gislature, and left to the people of the Confederacy in their 

* 


| respective local Governments.”” * * " 


‘“ Briefly, then, | am opposed to the exercise of any juris- 


| diction by Congress over this matter; and I am in favor of 


| ral principles of the Constitutiun,. 


leaving the people of any territory which may be hereafter 
acquired the right to regulate it themselves, under the gene- 
Because, 

“1. [donot see in the Constitution any grant of the re- 


| quisite power to Congress; and I am not disposed to extend 


a doubtful precedent beyond its necessity—the establishment 
of territorial governments when needed—leaving to the in- 


| habitants all the rights compatible with the relations they 


bear to the Confederation.”’ 


These extracts show that, in 1846, General Cass 
was for the proviso at once; that, in March, 1847, he 
was still for it, but not just then; and that, in Decem- 
ber, 1847, he was against it altogether. This isa 
true index to the whole man. When the question 
was raised in 1846, he was in a blustering hurry to 
take ground for it. He sought to be in advance, 
and to avoid the uninteresting position of a mere 
follower; but soon he began to see glimpses of the 
great Democratic ox-gad waving in his face, and 
to hear, indistinctly, a voice saying, ‘ Back,” 
‘back, sir,’’ ** Back a little.’”? He shakes his 
head; and bats his eyes, and blunders back to his 
position of March, 1847; but still the gad waves, 
and the voice grows more distinct, and sharper 
still—** Back, sir!’’ ** Back, 1 say!’ ** Further 


' back !”’ and back he goes to the position of Decem- 


ber, 1847; at which the gad is still, and the voice 
soothingly says—‘* So!’ ** Stand at that.” 
Have no fears, gentlemen, of your candidate; 
he exactly suits you,and we congratulate you upon 
it. However much you may be distressed about 
our candidate, you have all cause to be contented 
and happy with your own. If elected, he may not 
maintain all, or even any, of his positions pre- 
viously taken; but he will be sure to do whatever 
the party exigency, for the time being, may require; 


and that is precisely what you want. He and Van 


Buren are the same “manner of men;’’ and, like- 
Van Buren, he will never desert you tll you first 
desert him. 
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Mr. Speaker, I adopt the suggestion of a friend, | 
that General Cass is a general of splendidly suc- 
cessful charges—charges, to be sure, not upon the 
public enemy, but upon the public treasury. 

He was Governor of Michigan Territory, and, 
ex officio, superintendent of Indian affairs, from the | 
gh of October, 1813, till the 31st of July, 1831—a | 

eriod of seventeen years, nine months, and twen- | 
ty-two days. During this period, he received from | 
the United States treasury, for personal services | 
and personal expenses, the aggregate sum of i 
¢96,028—being an average sum of $14 79 per } 
day for every day of the time. This large sum 
was reached by assuming that he was doing ser- | 
yice and incurring expenses at several different 
| 
| 
| 


places, and in several different capacities in the same | 
place, all at the same lime. By a correct analysis | 
of his accounts during that period, the following | 
propositions may be deduced: \| 
First. He was paid in three different capacities | 
during the whole of the time—that is to say: | 
}. As Governor’s salary, at the rate, per year, || 
of $2,000. ; 
2. As estimated for office rent, clerk hire, fuel, || 
&e., in superintendence of Indian affairs in Mich- | 
ivan, at the rate, per year, of $1,500. | 
3. As compensation and expenses, for various | 
miscellaneous items of Indian service out of Mich- 
igan, an average, per year, of $625. 
Second. During part of the time, that is, from || 
the 9th of October, 1813, to the 29th of May, 1822, || 
he was paid in four different capacities—that is to i 
say: 
The three as above, and in addition thereto the 1 
| 

1] 

i} 

| 








commutation of ten rations per day, amounting, 
per year, to $730. 

Third. During another part of the time, that is, 
from the beginning of 1822 to the 31st of July, | 
1831, he was also paid in four different capacities— 
that is to say: 

The first three, as above, (the rations being | 
dropped after the 29th of May, 1822,) and, in ad- || 
dition thereto, for superintending Indian agencies | 
at Piqua, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Ghi- 
cazo, Illinois, at the rate, per year, of $1,500. It 
should be observed here, that the last item, com- 
mencing at the beginning of 1822, and the item of 
rations, ending on the 29th of May, 1822, lap on | 
each other during so much of the time as lies be- 
tween those two dates. 

Fourth. Still another part of the time, that is, 
from the 31st of October, 1821, to the 20th of May, 
1822, he was paid in six different capacities—that 
is to say: 

The three first, as above; the item of rations, as 
above; and, in addition thereto, another item of | 
ten rations per day while at Washington, settling | 
his accounts; being at the rate, per year, of $730. 

And, also, an allowance for expenses travelling 
to and from Washington, and while there, of | 
$1,022; being at the rate, per year, of $1,793. 

ifih. And yet, during the little portion of time | 
which lies between the Ist of January, 1822, and | 
the 29th of May, 1822, he was paid in seven dif- 
ferent capacities; that is to say: 

The six last mentioned, and also at the rate of 
$1,500 per year for the Piqua, Fort Wayne, and | 
Chicago service, as mentioned above, 

These accounts have already been discussed 





angen 











some here; but when wé are amongst them, as | 
when we are in the Patent Office, we must peep | 
about a good while before we can see all the cu- | 
riosities. [ shall not be tedious with them. As | 
to the large item of $1,500 pol rae, amounting in | 
the aggregate to $26,715, for office rent, clerk hire, | 
fuel, &c., | barely wish to remark that, so far as | | 
can discover in the public documents, there is no | 
evidence, by word or inference, either from any | 
disinterested witness, or of General Cass himself, | 
that he ever rented or kept a separate office, ever | 
hired or kept a clerk, or ever used any extra | 
amount of fuel, &e., in consequence of his Indian 
services. Indeed, General Cass’s entire silence in 
regard to these items in his two long letters, urging | 
his claimis upon the Government, is, to my mind, 
almost conclusive that no such items had any real 
existence. 

But | have introduced General Cass’s accounts i 
here, chiefly to show the wonderful physical ca- 
pacities of the man. They show that he not only | 
did the labor of several men at the same fime, but 
that he often did it at several places many hundred 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 


|| tothem. The marching an army into the midst of | 
| a peaceful Mexican settlement, frightening the in- 


| impudent absurdity, and we speak of it accord- 
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miles apart, at the same time. And at eating, too, | 
his capacities are shown to be quite as wonderful, 
From October, 1821, to May, 1822, he ate ten ra- | 
tions a day in Michigan, ten rations a day here in | 
Washington, and near five dollars’ worth a day | 
besides, partly on the road between the two places, | 
And then there is an important discovery in his 
example—the art of being paid for what one eats, | 
instead of having to pay for it. Hereafter, if any 
nice young man shall owe a bill which he cannot 
pay in any other way, he can just board it out, | 
Mr. Speaker, we have all heard of the animal | 
standing in doubt between two stacks of hay, and | 
starving to death; the like of that would never hap- | 
pen to General Cass. Place the stacks a thousand | 
miles apart, he would stand stock still midway be- 
tween them, and eat them both at once; and the | 
green grass along the line would be apt to suffer | 
some too, at the same time. By all means, make | 
him President, gentlemen. He will feed you boun- | 
teously—if—if there is any left after he shall have | 
helped himself. 
But as General Taylor is,’ par excellence, the | 
hero of the Mexican war; and, as you Democrats | 
say we Whigs have always opposed the war, you | 
think it must be very awkward and embarrassing | 
for us to go for General Taylor. The declaration | 
that we have always opposed the war is true or | 
false, accordingly as one may understand the term | 
‘‘opposing the war.’’ If to say ‘the war was | 
unnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced 
by the President,’’ be opposing the war, then the | 
Whigs have very generally opposed it. Whenever | 
they have spoken at all, they have said this; and | 
they have said it on what has appeared good reason 


habitants away, leaving their growing crops, and | 
other property to destruction, to you may appear 
a perfectly amiable, peaceful, unprovoking pro- 
cedure; but it does not appear so to us. So to call 
such an act, to us appears no other than a naked, 


| 


ingly. But if, when the war had begun, and had 
become the cause of the country, the giving of our | 
money and our blood, in common with yours, was | 
support of the war, then it is not true that we have 

always opposed the war. With few individual 

exceptions, you have constantly had our votes 

here for all the necessary supplies. And, more 

than this, you have had the services, the blood, 

and the lives of our political brethren in every 

trial, and on every field. The beardless boy, and 

the mature man—the humble and the distinguish- | 
ed, you have had them. Through suffering and 
death, by disease, and in battle, they have en- 
dured, and fought, and fell with you. Clay and 
Webster each gave a son, never to be returned. | 
From the State of my own residence, besides | 
other worthy but less known Whig names, we || 
sent Marshall, Morrison, Baker, and Hardin; they 
all fought, and one fell, and in the fall of that one, 
we lost our best Whig man. Nor were the'Whigs 
few in number, or laggard in the day of danger. | 
In that fearful, bloody, breathless struggle at 1 
Buena Vista, where each man’s hard task was to 
beat back five foes or die himself, of the five high 
officers who perished, four were whigs. 

In speaking of this, [ mean no odious compari- || 
son between the lion-hearted Whigs and Demo- | 
crats who fought there. On other occasions, and |) 
among the lower officers and privates on that oc- | 
casion, I doubt not the proportion was different. I 
wish to do justice to all. I think of all those brave | 
men as Americans, in whose proud fame, as an | 
American, I too have a share. Many of them, 
Whigs and Democrats, are my constituents and 
personal friends; and I thank them—more than | 
thank them—one all all, for the high imperishable | 
honor they have conferred on our common Siate. 

But the distinction between the cause of the 
President in beginning the war, and the cause of the 
country after it was a isa distinction which 
you cannot perceive. 0 you, the President, and | 
the country, seem to be all one. You are interest- || 
ed to see no distinction between them; and I ven- | 
ture to suggest that possibly your interest blinds | 
you alittle. We see the distinction, as we think, 
clearly enough; and our friends who have fought 
in the war have no difficulty in seeing it also. 
What those who have fallen would say, were they | 
alive and here, of course we can never know; but |! 
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with those who have returned there is no difficulty. 
Colonel Haskelland Major Gaines, members here, 
both fought in the war; and one of them under- 
went extraordinary perils and hardships; still they, 
like all other Whigs here, vote on the record that 
the war was unnecessarily and unconstitationally 
commenced by the Presifent. And even General 
Taylor himself, the noblest Roman of them all, 
has declared that, as a citizen, and particularly as 
a soldier, it is sufficient for him to know that 
his country is at war with a foreign nation, to do 
all in his power to bring it to a speedy and hon- 
orable termination, by the most vigorous and 
energetic operations, without inquiring about its 


justice, or anything else connected with it. 


Mr. Speaker, let our Democratic friends be eom- 
forted with the assurance, that we are content with 
our position, content with our company, and con- 
tent with our candidate; and that, although they, 
in their generous sympathy, think we ought to be 
miserable, we really are not, and that they may 
dismiss the great anxiety they have on our ac- 
count. 

Mr. Speaker, I see I have but three minutes left, 
and this forces me to throw out one whole branch 
of my subject. A single word on still another. 
The Democrats are kind enough to frequently re- 
mind us that we have some dissensions in our 
ranks. Our good friend from Baltimore, immedi- 
a before me, [Mr. McLanr,] expressed some 
doubt the other day as to which branch of our 
party General Taylor would ultimately fal! into 
the hands of. That was a new idea to me. I knew 
we had dissenters, but I did not know they were 
trying to get our candidate away from us. I would 
like to say a word to our dissenters, but T have 
not the time. Some such we certainly have; have 
you none, gentlemen Democrats? Is it all union 
and harmony in your ranks? No bickerings? 
No divisions? If there be doubt as to which of 
our divisions will get our candidate, is there no 
doubt as to which pf your candidates will get your 
party? I have heard some things fim New York; 
and if they are true, we might well say of your 

arty there, as a drunken fellowwonce said -when 
ne heard the reading of an indictment for hog- 
stealing. The clerk read on till he got to, and 
through the words “did steal, take, and carry 
away, ten boars, ten aows, ten shonts, and ten 
pigs,” at which he exclaimed— Well, by golly, 


that is the most equally divided gang of hogs | 
ever did hear of.’’ If there is any gang of hogs 


more equally divided than the Democrats of New 
York are about this time, | have not heard of it. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GREEN ADAMS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe Hovse or Rerresenrartives, 
July 28, 1848, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 
Mr. ADAMS said: 
Mr. Cuatnman: During the early part of the 


| present session of Congress, and whilst the refer- 


ence of the President’s annual message was under 
consideration, our Democratic friends in this [louse 
were loud and frequent in their complaints that the 
Whigs were daily refusing to refer the message, 
but were consuming the time Of the Elouse and of 
the country in an investigation of the merits of 
that document, instead of attending tothe business 
of the country. The business which they then 
seemed to think most necessary to be done, (I 
befieve,) was the passage of a ten-regiment army 
bill, giving additional patronage to the federal 
Executive. 

It would also be recollected that, early in the 
month of June, a Whig member of this House, 
from the State of Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumen,] 
introduced a resolution fixing the 17th day of this 
month for the adjournment of the present session 
of Congress. That resolution passed the House 
by a large majority and went to the Senate, but 
the Democratic majority there refused to concur 
therein, giving, as a reason for refusing their con- 
currence, that they wished to devote a portion of 
the time of Congress to an investigation of the 
political opinions of Zachary Taylor. They par- 
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ticularly thought it necessary that they should 
know his opinions on the subject of slavery, in 

connection with the bill under consideration. It 

seemed that they then thought it necessary to the 

prosperity of the country that they should inves- | 
tigate the political principles of that distinguished 

man, and, Speen ts they had had, in either 

House of Congress, the time mostly consumed 

with political debates, which were, perhaps, bet- 

ter suited to the stump, than to the legislative 

counsels of the country, and in which General | 
‘Taylor and his political opinions have been much 

abused and ridiculed. Riastae the example 

thus set him, and in pursuance of this avowed and 

practived determination of the Democratic party in 

Coogress, my honorable colleague from the third 

congressional district of Kentucky [Mr. Cranke} 

made a Bp ech, in which he took occasion to in- 

dulve in the common-place abuse and ridicule of 
Gen. ‘taylor and his political principles, that is to 

be found in the mouth of nearly every Democratic 

speaker of the times, relying, no doubt, upon his | 
own high reputation, superior learning, and emi- 

nent ability, to justify the propriety of such a 

course of conduct toward so humble an individual 

as Zachary Taylor. He, too, professed much igno- 

rance of the political opinions of General Tay- 

lor, und expressed a great desire to know more of 

them, and especially upon the subject of slavery, 

connected with this bill. My honorable colleague 

from the ninth district, [Mr. Frencu,} likewise 

found. it necessary to make great sacrifices of his 

personal ease and comfort, in order to enlighten 

this body and the country on this constitutional | 
question, which the legislation for the Territories 

involved, because no Kentuckian had thought 

proper to discuss that question, It is due, how- 

ever, to my honorable colleague from the ninth 

district to state, that he had not indulged in the 

course of abuse and ridicule of General Taylor 

which has characterized the speeches of other 

Democratic gentlemen. 

Mr. CLARKE. When have I used the lan- 
guage of abuse and ridicule respecting General | 
Taylor? 1 

Mr. ADAMS. I believe I shall be able to show 
the gentleman when and where he has, and the 
language in which it was done, before I get through; 
but | hope my colleague will not interrupt me, as 
my time is exceedingly brief and precious. I re- 
peat, then, that | am gratified I have it in my power | 
to say, my colleague from the ninth congressional 
district has notindulged insuchacourse. Indeed, 
I did not expect such language from the gentleman, | 
for [ claim him asa‘Taylor man. In this I believe | 
Iam right, and consequently my colleague from | 
the ninth district should be found sitting on this 
side of the House, and not on the other, among | 
the opponents of General Taylor. I take my col- 
league to be a Taylor man, because, during the last 
summer, he headed a primary meeting of the citi- 
zens of his district to nominate General Taylor as | 
the Chief Magistrate of this country. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will my colleague yield’ the 
floor ? 
Mr. ADAMS. I beg my colleague to wait until 
I have finished what I desire to say, and he then 
may make his explanation to his constituency, 

who will be pleased to hear him. 

I repeat, then, that I claim my colleague as a 
Taylor man, because he headed a primary meet- 
ing of the citizens of his district, nominating and 
recommending General ‘Taylor to the people of the 
United States as a fit person to administer the 
Government as its chief executive officer; and, not- 
withstanding the annunciation came out from head- 
quarters that he was “ too quick upon the trigger,” 
immediately upon its being known in Washing- | 
ton that he had presided ata Taylor meeting, I 
will venture the opinion that he is still a Taylor | 
man, and that Mr. Ritchie cannot lash him into 
the traces. No, sir, I tell you he will not go back 
to the people of the ninth district and tell them that 
he was for Rough and Ready last summer, but 
when the party lash was applied to him, he had to 
step into the traces and desert Taylor. No, sir, he 
will not doit. Nor will he go back and tell the 
honest yeomanry of the ninth district—the ple- | 
beians of the land, constituting the bone and sinew , 
of the country—that he professed to be for General 
Taylor last summer, merely for the purpese of , 
putting the saddle upon the old veteran and riding '' 


| 


it 


| * needful rules and regulations respecting, the terri- 
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him into Congress; and that, having effected his | regarding the territory in that character, when the 


object, he is now for Cass. No, sir, I say he will 
do no such thing; but he will, like an honorable 
man, and an old Kentucky gentleman as he is, go | 
home and tell them he is still for Taylor. 

I now propose to submit a few thoughts, very 
briefly, on the subject of slavery in connection with | 
this bill, and then, if my time will permit, call the 
attention of my honorable colleague from the third | 
district to his most extraordinary and unfounded 
speech, in which he has thought proper to ridicule 
and abuse a distinguished patriot, an able, honest, 
and honorable man. 

In discussing the question of slavery, permit me 
to say, that I have no ambition to show myself to 
be either a southern or a northern man, an eastern 
or a western man, but would prefer to show my- 
selfa man of my country, and my whole country— 
a man for the Union, based upon the Constitution, 
in every emergency. And perhaps some of my 
southern friends, both Whigs and Democrats, will 
think the position I assume upon this subject rather 
extraordinary for a man living in a slave State, 
representing a slave constituency, and owning 


slaves, when I tell them that I maintain Congress || 


has the constitutional right to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the ‘Territories; and, further, 
I will not vote to strike out from this bill that sec- 


tion containing the provisions of the ordinance of || 


1737. 

I have heard much said in relation to the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories; and I main- 
tain, that to show the existence of this power, 
beyond reasonable controversy, it is not necessary 
to consume time in reviewing the civil and polit- 


ical history of the country for upwards of a half } 
century, and to quote and elaborate the numerous |; 
precedents, both legislative and judicial, as author- } 


ity or argument for the existence of this power; 


i 
though if precedent could, even under any state of | 


the case, settle a question in the estimation of gen- 
tlemen, this ought to be considered settled, even | 
by the authority of precedent. But whilst I do 
not consider the authority of precedent necessary 
to establish the constitutional power of Congress | 
to legislate upon the subject, | do not agree with 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Harris,] who 
thinks that we might as well quote the perpetra- 
tion of one act of villany as authority for the 
commission of another; neither do I feel under any 
obligation to answer such an argument I admit | 
that I have deference and respect for the acts and | 
opinions of wise and good men of former times, 
and they always are entitled to their weight with 
me, at least as an argument, if not as positive 


authority. 

Nor do I think it necessary to resort to the 
implication of a power necessary to execute an 
expressly delegated power. Because [ maintain 
that the power to legislate upon the subject of | 
slavery is expressly granted in the third section of 
the fourth article of the Constitution, giving to 
Congress the ** power to dispose of, and make all 


‘tory and other property belonging to the United | 
*Stutes.”” 1 would ask gentlemen under what 
other clause of the Constitution do they derive the | 
power to legislate for the Territories at all? where 
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|, regulations.” These regarded separately, 
| applicable to governinent in a loose sense ; 


| erned.”? 








do they obtain the right to establish a territorial 
government, unless it be from the clause here 
given? And if Congress derives its powers to make 
territorial governments, and to legislate for the 


Territories, from this clause in the Constitution, has | 





it not the power to legislate upon every subject 
that does not conflict with the Federal Constitution? 
And where in the Constitution is the restriction in 
regard to slavery? I find, however, that the dis- 


tinguished Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. | 


Ca.uown,] very summarily disposes of this clause | 
in the Constitution in the following manner; (and 
I understand the able and profound jurist from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] to take the same posi- 
tion.) [read from the third page of Mr. Calhoun’s 

primed epson. delivered in the Senate, 27th of 
une. 


“It refers exclusively to territory, regarded simply as pub- 
lie lands. Every word relates to it in that character, and is 
wholly inapplicable to it considered in any other character 
but as property. Take the expression ‘dispose of,’ with 
which it begins. 
applied to lands; and is the proper and natural expression 





| 
| 


Itis easily ugderstood whatit means when | 
j 
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, object 
to confer the right to sell or make other disposition of it 


But who ever heard the expression applied to govern, nt? 
and what possible meaning can it have when « applied? 
Take the next expression, ‘to make all needful rules and 


might indeed be 


7 , . . : bat they are 
never so applied in the Constitution. In every case where 


they. are used in it, they refer to property, ¢o things, or to 
some process, such as the rules of court, or of the House of 
Congreas, for the government of their proceedings, but 1: ver 


to Government, which always implies persons to he gov- 


Suppose, as is argued, that the term *‘dispose of”? 
can have no reference or application to govern 
ment, do they restrict the power **to make all 
needful rules and regulations?” Congress, as [ 
understand from the language of the Constitution 
has not only the power “to dispose of” the terri. 
tories, but also ‘*to make all needful rules and 
regulations” respecting them. Bat Mr. Calhoun 
argues that the terms ‘“‘to make all needful rules 
and regulations” are never applied in the Congtj- 


/ tution to government, which implies persons to be 


governed, and he assumes that in every case where 
they are used in the Constitution, they refer to 
property, to things, or some process, such as the 
rules of court, or the House of Congress, for the 
government of its proceedings. Now, I take it 
that rules for the government of the House of 
Congress are nothing more nor less than laws to 


| govern persons in their conduct, and not to govern 


property or things. But I need only refer gentle- 
men to the eighth section of the first article of the 


Constitution, which gives to Congress the power 
‘to make rules for the government and regulation 
| of the land and naval forces,’ to show that this 


position is incorrect, and that the terms “ rules and 
regulations” are applied in the Constitution to the 
government of persons. And now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I maintain that the term ‘‘rules and regula- 
tions,’? when used in the Constitution, mean 
nothing else than laws, and the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, using them with reference 
to civil government, could have intended to give 
them no other meaning, it being not only their 
confmon law, but universal signification. Con- 
gress, then, according to the Constitution, can 
make all needful Jaws respecting the territories, 
and Congress is to be the judge of what are need- 
ful. But, sir, Mr. Calhoun and other gentlemen 
have admitted the constitutional power, by recom- 
mending and advocating the passage of the bill 
this morning laid upon the table in this House, 
under the sanction of their oaths to support the 
Constitution. 

But, sir, my honorable colleague from the ninth 
district, [Mr. Frencu,] who found it necessary to 
discuss this question, because no other Kentuck- 
ian had spoken upon the subject, leaves his own 
Constitution, and travels off to Great Britain to get 
Judge Blackstone’s definition of absolute rights, to 
show that Congress has no right to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories; and, very 
suitable to the position which he assumes, he has 
no occasion for the rights of personal security, or 
the rights of personal liberty, but he arrays, with 
much force and gravity, the right of private prop- 
erty, and arguing upon the right to enjoy private 
property, and the fact that slaves are property in 
the slave States, and that the po lands in the 
Territories are the property of all the States, the 
slave as well as the free States, he adduces the cor- 
ollary, that Congress has no constitutional right 
to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. Now, sir, no person will deny the abso- 
lute right of persons to enjoy their private prop- 
erty, and no person has a greater aversion than I 
to .the interference by Government with private, 
veated, legal rights; but I would ask if the passage 
of a law by Congress, prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery into the Territories, or, if you please, 
authorizing slavery in the Territories, (for I hold 
that slavery cannot exist without the authority of 
positive law,) interferes with the rights of citizens 


in the slave States to enjoy their slave property? 


: 3 | No, gir, not at all. 
Speaking of this clause in the Constitu- |. 


tion, he says: . | 


If that be an interference with 
the right to enjoy slave property, there is scarcely 
a State in this Tees that has not been guilty of 
this interference with the right of property. lam 
now temporarily residing in the District of Colum- 
bia; if | purchase a slave here to-day, he is my 
private property, I have a right to control and en- 
joy the benefit of his service. But, sir, can I take 
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that slave to Kentucky, the land of my birth and 
the home of my fathers, and enjoy my right to his 
service there? NO, sir, my colleague knows that | 
the laws of Kentucky prohibit it, and would inflict | 
an enerous penalty y way of fine, as well as im- | 
prisonment, for a violation of that law; and that | 
the courts of Kentucky have enforced the law, and | 
maintained its constitutionality. But, Mr. Chair- | 
man, my colleague contends that all the States are 
soint owners of the land in the Territories, and, 
consequently, Congress has no right to legislate 
there upon the subject of slavery—at least to pro- 
pibit citizens from slave States from carrying their | 
slave property there, and holding them as slaves. | 
So, too, the public lands in the State of Ohio are | 
equally the preperty of all the States; nowy will | 
my colleague contend that, under his absolute 
riyht to enjoy his slave property in Kentucky, 
he can take them to the State of Ohio, and settle 
upon the public lands there, and hold his slaves 
as property? Certainly he will not. He knows 
chat the courts of Kentucky have decided that he 
cannot, and that, if he take up his residence upon 
the public lands of Ohio with his slaves, and should 
afierwards remove back to Kentucky, retaining | 
his slaves in possession all the time, the courts | 
in Kentucky will liberate them in obedience to the || 
operation of the laws of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ulterly repudiate this doctrine of a man’s carrying 
the civil institutions of his own country into what- 
ever State, Territory, or country he may go. It 
is subversive of the just and necessary rules of 
national law, upon which the comity of nations is , 
based. Who, sir, will deny the doctrine of inter- , 
national law, that when a person emigrates from 
ene country to another, or even takes up a tem- | 
porary residence, that, of justice and necessity, he 
must be obedient to the laws and institutions of 
the country in which he is residing at the time, 
and from which he expects protection? 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot consume more time 
upon this subject, but I said | would not vote to 
strike out of this bill that portion of the 12th sec- 
tion containing the provision of the ordinance of 
1787. In assuming this position, I do not intend 
to discuss the merits of the bill just disposed of, 
called the compromise bill—but which, | think, 
might have been more appropriately entitled a bill 
more effectually and certainly to divide and destroy | 
the Union—but in this position at least | am within 
the Missouri compromise, as none of this territory 
les south of 36° 30’. But we are told by the gen- 
Ueman from Georgia [Mr. lverson]—who read a | 
long speech to the House the other day, in which 
he abuses nofthern Whigs upon this subject, and, 
i think, did not spare southern Whigs, whilst at 
the same time he seemed to think northern Demo- 
crats good fellows—that there is no confidence or 
faith to be placed in northern men; that they have | 
violated their pledged faith upon many subjects, | 
and he doubts not will violate the Missouri com- | 
promise; and thus, whilst one southern gentleman 
is expressing apprehension that the North will 
refuse to stand by the Missouri compromise, an- | 
other southern gentleman, [Mr. Hareis,) from 
Alabama, tells us that the South never did submit | 
to that compromise, and never would submit to 
such degradation. These gentlemen had better 
agree among themselves before charging want of | 
faith in others. But, sir, whilst the gentleman 
trom Georgia was arraigning northern Whigs for | 
doing injustice te the South, and complaining of 
southern Whigs, whom he charges with giving 
them countenance at least, if not aid and comfort, 
and eulogizing northern Democrats for their lib- | 
erality upon this subject, I was not alittle amused | 
at the barefaced effrontery with which he assumed | 
80 preposterous a position. Where, sir, has there 
been found a party of any respectability in num- | 
bers that makes the Wilmot proviso override all | 
other questions, but that party which has come 
from his own bosom, his great embodiment of 
Democracy, his ‘‘ northern man with southern 
principles,” Mr. Van Buren, and his barnburning | 

rethren? And who is the celebrated David Wil- 
mot but one of his own Democratic brothers? I 
Should not blame the gentleman from Georgia if 

€ were to turn Wilmot-proviso man. It is per- | 
noe necessary for him to enable him to trace his | 
political lineage back to the original stock that he | 
claims as the father of Democracy, for he must 
know, as everybody knows, that Mr. Jefferson 
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was the father of the Wilmot proviso, and I be- 


lieve he and his party claim to trace their political 
lineage from Jefferson through a political chain to 
Polk, though [ think it would require a microscope 
of greater power than any ever yet known to dis- 
cover the connecting link at the present day. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not complain of gentlemen from 
the North, whether Whigs or Democrats, for de- 
siring to restrict this institution of slavery, and 
keep it from spreading into territory where it does 
not now exist, nor will I complain of southern 
gentlemen for desiring to extend slavery into the 
Territories. They all, no doubt, are acting upon 
principle of conscientious duty. If | have any 
complaint against the free States of this Union, it 
is that some of them at least, if not all, do not fur- 
nish us with facilities that in my opinion was con- 
templated by the Convention that formed the Con- 
stitution, to recapture fugitive slaves when within 
their jurisdiction. 1 think [I havea right in jus- 
tice, honesty, and fairness, to demand of the free 
States to pass stringent and effectual laws to en- 
able us to capture our fugitive slaves, but more 
particularly to bring to justice and punish those 
who are guilty of stealing and kidnapping our 
slaves, and thereby protect us from the assaults of 
fanaticism. 

Mr. Chairman, I only ask of gentlemen from 
the free States to let the institution of slavery alone 


| where it exists; if slavery is a curse, it is our mis- | 


fortune, not theirs. But [ have never heard a 
member of Congress say that he wished or desired 
to interfere with slavery in the States, not a single 
man; neither do | believe any man will dare avow 
any such an intention or wish, not even the gentle- 
man from Ohio, (Mr. Gippines.] But the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] thinks they will 
come to that ere long. Well, if that time shall 
come, I can say to gentlemen, Kentucky will be 
able to protect herself, and she will do it. I hope it 
may never come, but if it ever should, Kentucky 
will not follow the example given us by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, nor resort to the means to 
which that gentleman seems to look for protection— 
she would scorn to doit. Kentucky has the means 
within herself to protect herself, and she will never 
say to the North, under any circumstances, you 
have the power, you have the numbers, you can 
out-vote us, you are doing us an unjust injury, 
you are violating our sacred rights, we have no con- 
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fidence in you, but we will hang on to the Union, | 


and, if we can, skulk behind the veto power that 
we may possibly bring to bear by fraud and politi- 
cal treachery. No, sir, Kentucky will never do it. 
But I will say to gentlemen who are very consci- 
entious in regard to slavery, and who make every- 
thing subservient to that question, and who seein 
to think that there is a moral obligation resting 
upon them even to destroy the Union ia combatting 
slavery, that extreme means will never attain the 
end; if they wish to confine slavery within its 
present limits, and, with time, ultimately to obliter- 
ate it from the Union, they had better let it alone; 
excitement will never effect their object. 
gentlemen will, for mere party purposes, create 
sectional and geographical questions which are to 
override everything else, at the risk of destroying 
the Union, they will find that in a dissolution the 
chances will be in favor of the extension of slavery 


upon this continent rather than its restriction. For, || 


sir, I tell you that in the event of such a calamity, 
it would necessarily be followed by disorder, force, 
violenc®, and blood, and Kentucky will stand as 
good a chance of planting slavery in Ohio, as Ohio 


But if | 


would to abolish it in Kentucky. The gentleman | 


from Massachusetts, from the district lately repre- 
sented by the lamented Mr. Adams, has made a 
very able speech upon this floor on the subject of 
slavery, and I concur with and appreciate his argu- 
ment upon the constitutional question, as to the 
right of Congress to legislate upon this subject in 
the Territories, and I am not disposed to maintain 
that slavery in the abstract is right, when tested 
by the great principle of right and wrong, nor will 
1 contend that slavery, relatively speaking, is right 
or expedient. But, sir, I cannot assent to all the 
premises assumed by that gentleman. I do not 
believe that the contrast drawn by that gentleman 
between Massachusetts and the slave States in re- 
gard to education, is attributable to the Mnstitution 


of slavery. I was extremely gratified with the | 


glowing and brilliant picture which the gentleman 


' 
= make so many inquiries in relation to 
' 
' 
' 
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gave of the advancement of Massachusetts in sci- 
ence and learning; as an American citizen I was 
proud to hear it, but as a Kentuckian, sir, I repu- 
diate the invidiousness of the position, and I do 
not believe that the difference between Massachu- 
setts and Kentucky, in an educational point of 
view, is attributable to slavery; and I admit that 
Massachusetts stands preéminent in that respect. 
But may I not hope, sir, that when Kentucky be- 
comes as old a commonwealth as Massachusetts 
is now, she may be able to exhibit as proud and 
brilliant a spectacle to the world as Massachusetts 
does now? The gentleman says that Massachu- 
setts educates her deaf and dumb, and her blind. 
Sir, Kentucky does as much, and she has taken 
steps to continue their education ina manner which 
will redound to her credit; and her system of com- 
mon schools, recently adopted, is working well. 

| And with a knowledge of these facts, I do not be- 
lieve that the institution of slavery is the.cause of 
Kentucky’s being in the rear of Massachusetts on 

| this subject, 
But, Mr. Chairman, I now desire to return to 
the subject of General Taylor's political principles. 
| And why is it, | would ask, that our Democratic 


General Taylor’s opinions upon the Wilmot pro- 
viso? Do they wish to know his opinions in order 
to determine whether they will vote for him? Is 
there a man of them that will vote for him, let 
his opinions be what they may? Not one, I 
will venture the assertion. This Wilmot pro- 
viso is a humbug, sir, to attract the attention of the 
country from Locofvco theory and practice; they 
care nothing about the Wilmot proviso, The 
| gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Srvart] inquired 
| very anxiously for General ‘Taylor’s opinions upon 
| the Wilmot proviso, the other day; and, when 
| asked for his own principles, he told us he was for 
the Wilmot proviso; yet he, a Wilmot-proviso 
man, supports General Cass, when he knows that 
an honorable member on this floor is authorized 
to pledge General Cass to veto any bill containing 
the proviso. Sir, it would be very convenient to 
have General Taylor arrayed on one side of this 
question, whilst there are two lives of General Cass 
circulating through the country to show him on 
both sides of it. For myself, sir, I profess to 
know nothing more about General Taylor's polit- 
ical opinions than my Democratic friends have 
the means of knowing. But | trust and hope that 
| he will not veto a bill containing the Wilmot pro- 
| viso, if it should pass both Houses of Congress 
containing that proviso; he ought not to do it, and 
I hope and believe he will not. Now, I do not 
believe General Taylor ought to array himself 
upon either side of this exciting question, if, in- 
| deed, there be so much excitement in regard to it 
| as gentlemen seem to apprehend; for, as he is to 
be the next President, he ought to hold himself 
| aloof, in readiness to meet the emergency, but free 
| and ready to take that course which will most 
likely save the Union. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to call the 
| attention of my colleague [Mr. Crarke] to his 
speech, in which I had thought he had used lan- 
| guage in abuse and ridicule of General Taylor 
| and his politicak prineiples, and which he denies. 

I read from page two of my colleague’s printed 
speech. Speaking of General Taylor’s letter to 
| E. Delany, my colleague says: 
| From this letter, it seems that General Taylor has not 
| sufficient respect for the wishes of the people to give his 

views on the first question; and, from his answer to the 
second and third, it 1s pertectly manifest that one of these 
| facts exist: either that he has never examined the Con- 
stitution and history of his country, or, if he has, he prefers 

a concealinent of his principles from the public eye; and be 
| the one or the other true, he forfeits all claim to public con- 

fidence in connection with the Presidency, either on account 
| of his avowed ignorance of the Constitution and the powers 
of the Government and the politics of the country, or bis 

want of candor,” &c. 

Now I consider such language as that applied to 
| General Taylor abusive of him; charge any hon- 
_orable man with ignorance or want of candor, and 
he will certainly consider himself abused and ridi- 
culed, if I know anything about’ the meaning of 
‘language. Every honorable man will consider him- 
| self abused if such language were applied to him; 





i 


| but I suppose that a Locofoco who never had hon- 


esty or candor, would not consider such language 
any abuse if applied to him. I might also refer 
‘| my colleague to the 5th page of his printed speech. 
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After descriving what he professes to believe to be | 
General Taylor’s position, he says: 

« Such a position isa direct insult to the intelligence of || 
the American people; one that will meet with the scorn of |) 
all Democrats, and the contempt of all good Whigs.” 

Now, sir, a contemptible Locofoco, who is fit 
for the scorn of even Locofocos, would not con- | 
sider himself abused by the application of such lan- | 
guage to him, but an honorable man would, and 
therefore I call it abuse of General Taylor. In 
truth, | consider the gentleman’s speech, from be- 
ginning to end, little else than a tissue of abuse and 
ridicule of General Taylor. My colleague com- 
mences his speech on the first page by telling us | 
that— 

“Tt is maintained, and he thinks justly too, thatthe people | 
whose agent he (General Taylor) seeks to be, have the right 


to know tue principles by which he intends to be governed 1] 
in the event of his election.”’ 


| 


Now, why does my colleague think that the | 
people have a right to know the principles by | 
which General Taylor intends to be governed if 
elected? Doubtless in order to know how to cast 
their votes; in order to know whether they will 
vote for him ‘and his principles. What other good 
reason is there for this professed desire to know 
General Taylor’s principles? But, sir, on the 5th 
page, my colleague —- from General Taylor’s 
Allison letter as follows: ** One who cannot be | 
trusted without pledges, cannot be confided in | 
merely on account of them.’’ And after comment- 
ing at some length upon this language, he says: 

© Can itbe that General Taylor has such a contempt for | 
the intelligence of the people as to.suppose them unable to | 
make the distinction between a pledge and an honest ex- | 
pression of Opinions and principles: No one has asked a 


pledg: from General Taylor, though he has given many 
unsolicited.’ 


So my colleague wants General Taylor to tell 
the people upon what principles he will administer 
the Government if elected; get their votes upon the | 
faith that he will administer the Government, if | 
elected, on those principles; and then, after procu- 
ring his election on these principles, tell the people, 
I mads no pledge, it was a mere honest expression 
of opinion, and | am under no pledge or obligation | 
to carry out.those principles, notwithstanding you | 
have elected me on the faith that I would do it. 
Cheat the people, tell them you will do one thing 
if elected, get their votes, and then turn round and | 
tell them, | made no pledge, it was only an hon- | 
est expression of opinion; Lam under no obliga- | 
tion to do what I told you | would, and will not 
do it. Now this, I suppose, is Democratic doc- | 
trine; itis at least the doctrine of my colleague; 
and I might quote Mr. Polk upon the Oregon ques- | 
tion, his Kane letter, and many other Democratic 
authorities in addition to my colleague, to show 
this is Democratic practice. No, sir, General 
Taylor has no contempt for the intelligence ef the || 
people; but he has too much contempt for fraud | 
and trickery to tell the people he will do one thing, 
and get their votes, and then turn round and do 
another, and say to them, tam under no pledge 
or obligation to do whatI told you. He will do no || 
such thing as that, sir. But I will say to my col- 
league, who tells us that “numerous inquiries 
‘have been submitted from all parts of the Union 
‘as to General Taylor’s political faith and creed, 
‘and the positions he occupies upon the important | 
‘questions which have heretofore separated the 
‘two great political parties,” and who thinks, || 
** that the people have the right to know the prin- || 
‘ciples by which General Taylor intends to be || 
‘governed if elected,’ that, in my opinion, the || 
principles upon which General Taylor will admin. || 
ister the Government, if elected, in relation to those || 
great questions which have heretofore {divided the || 
varties, has been given to the country by General || 
Faylor himself, and are more clearly and plain! | 
defined, better and more certainly understood, |) 
than those of General Cass, or any other modern || 
Democrat, jiving or dead. Now, sir, take the || 
great questions of the currency, a tariff, and inter- || 
nal improvements: my colleague quotes scraps |, 
from various letters written by General Taylor, || 
and affects to believe that General ‘Taylor either || 
has no opinion as to the constitutiona power of || 
Congress over these subjects, or, if he has, that he | 
withholds it from the people. Now this is cer- | 
tainly doing General Taylor great injustice; for | 
my colleague certainly dete know that General 


Taylor, in his Allison letter, (from which my col- || 
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league has made two 


oo has told the 
country in what cases 


re, if elected President, 


_ would exercise the veto; and one of those cases is 


where the legislation is in violation of the Consti- 
tution; and that in the same letter General Taylor 
says, ‘‘upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, 
‘the improvement of our great highways and riv- 
‘ers, lakes and harbors, the will of the people, as 
‘expressed through their representatives in Con- 


| ‘gress, ought to be respected and carried out by | 


‘the Executive.” Now, General Taylor tells my 
colleague, in this letter, that he would veto a bill 
that violates the Constitution, but that upon the 
subject of the tariff, the currency, and internal 
improvement, he would respect and carry out the 
will of the people; and yet my colleague professes 


/ not to know General Taylor’s opinions as to the 


constitutional power of Congress over these sub- 
jects. General Taylor teds the country that he 


believes in the constitutional power of Congress | 


over the great questions of the tariff, the currency, 
and internal improvements, and that he, if elected 


President, will endeavor to execute the will of the | 


people in regard to them. But, I apprehend, it 
would be very difficult to ascertain General Cass’s 
opinions upon these subjects, even with the aid of 
the Baltimore platform. The “ noise and confu- 
sion’’ in the country is too great for him to be 
heard upon the subject of internal improvements; 
and having occupied both sides of the question, as 
well as a neutral position, his own party now 
claim him on all sides, to suit the particular me- 
dium wanted, and sull they prate about Whig 
inconsistency, and charge General Taylor with 
having no principles, 

But, Mr. Chairman, as my time is getting very 
short, | must pass on. I presume General Taylor’s 
opinions upon the veto power are pretty clearly 
understood, at least by those who are willing to un- 
derstand him. But my colleague comes in with his 
doctrine tenets like a skillful and ingenious 
lawyer defending a criminal who has nothing else 
to base a defence on, tells us, that where doubts 
exist as to the constitutionality of a law, the Pres- 
ident ought to protect the people and the States 


| from the encroachments of Congress upon their 


rights, and is actually alarmed for fear that the 
checks and balances of the Constitution will be 
annihilated at one fell stroke, because General 
Taylor thinks that Congress, the Legislative de- 
partment of the Government, ought to do the legis- 
lation of the country, without the interference of 


| the Executive, except in a very few instances, and | 


that the President ought to let legislation alone, 
and see the laws faithfully executed. Sir, 1 am 
at a loss to know what are his ideas of checks and 
balances. And has it come to this, sir, in the noon 
of the 19th century, and during the reign of mod- 


ern progresgive Democracy, that it has become 


necessary for a President of the United States to 


| protect the people from themselves and their rep- | 
| resentatives? 


Sir, all tyrants have come into power by pro- 


| fessing to protect the rights of the people; but my 


colleague seems to think that the representatives 


of the people, coming fresh from the people, from | 
every part of the Union, and responsible to the | 


eon every two years at the ballot-box, with the 


enate constituted of an equal number from each | 
State in the Union, to protect the smaller States | 


from the encroachments of the larger ones, by giv- 
ing them an equal strength in the Senate, are not 
as competent or as likely to protect the rights of 
the people and of the States as one man called a 
President, coming from but one part of the Union, 
can do; and, according to his doctrine, in one of 
his questions of doubtful constitutional power, the 


President would be a better judge of a constitu- | 


tional question than a majority of all the Represent- 


atives and Senators, together with the Judiciary, | 


and more competent to judge of the wants and in- 
terests of the people, and to protect their rights, than 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Sir, 
if this be the case, why not annihilate at once the 
legislative and judiciary departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and have one monarch, a dictator, who 
will necessarily be a tyrant, to make our laws, in- 
terpret and administer them, as well as execute 
them. If my colleague thinks that the President 
of the United States is more competent to attend 
to the interests and protect the rights of his con- 
stituents, and would be more disposed to do it than 
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would advise him to resign his seat in 
|| Congress and go home. But the gentleman from 
|| Georgia, (Mr. Iverson,] has given us the more 
i striking exemplification of the necessity of exer. 
| cising this veto power, ad libitum; he belongs to 
| this modern Democratic party of the present day; 
i he and his party profess to believe that that pari , 
| are in a majority in the United States, and in olden 
| times Democracy thought that in republican voy. 
ernments majorities ought to rule, and that in a 
| well ordered commonwealth minorities ought to 
|| submit, and so control their obedient passions as 
| to execute with energy the laws and commands of 
; reason. But the gentleman from Georgia, belong- 
ing to the great Democratic party, claiming a ma- 


jority of the people to be with him, yet he cannot 
| trust them upon the subject of slavery. Yes, sir 
(his party having a majority of the people with 
them, having had the control of the Federal Goy- 
ernment for twenty years, having made their own 
Judiciary, yet, upon the subject of slavery, he 
cannot trust his own party, he cannot trust his 
own judges, but can only rely upon the tyrann 
of the veto power to protect the Constitution and 
the rights of the South, from the invasion of the 
northern Whigs, aided by the southern Whigs, 
Now, I think the gentleman ought to have con- 
fidence in the people, at least he ought to have 
confidence in his own party; and if he believes it 
unconstitutional to legislate upon the subject of 
slavery in the Territories, he certainly ought to 
have confidence in his own judges to protect the 
Constitution. 
Mr. Chairman, my time has nearly expired, but 
I desire to notice one other position assumed by 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{[Mr. Mann,] upon the subject of slavery; (and | 
must ask the committee to excuse my want of sys- 
tem or connection, for when my time is limited, 
I can only strike about, without chart or compass 
to guide me.) The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts assumes, that ‘fa universal concomitant of 
|| ‘slavery is, that it makes white labor disreputable; 
\| ‘and being disreputable, it is shunned.’’ Now, 
| sir, | cannot help having my sympathies and pre- 
| dilections for the institution of slavery, whilst } 
| admit that much evil attends it, and | would be 
|| glad to get clear of it entirely. 1 was born and 
|| have lived all my life in a slave State, and am the 
|| owner of slaves, and I take oecasion to say to the 


| so far as Kentucky is concerned. I can assure the 
| gentleman that an honest laboring man in Ken- 
| tacky commands as much respect as any man in 
| the community. I labor with my ow slaves, sir, 
and feel that it is just as creditable as to attend to 
my business as a lawyer, or to pursue any other 
profession. When | employ an honest white man 
| to work for me, he associates with me and my 
| family; he becomes for the time one of my family. 
| I meet him with my wife and children at the table, 
where we take our meals. J meet him round the 
festal board, and he commands the same respect 
with the most honored guest in my house. No, 
sir; wealth or poverty creates no distinction in 
Kentucky between honest and honorable men. 
believe that the poor laboring class of citizens in 
Kentucky command more respect than they doin 
some of the free States, according to my limited 
observation. 
| (Here Mr. Apams’s time expired.} 
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|SPEECH OF MR. WM. DUER, 
| OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
i July 29, 1848. 


The House having under consideration a Message from 
the President relating to the newly-acquired Territories of 

| the United States— 

|| Mr. DUER spoke substantially as follows:* 

| Mr. Speaker: The vote of the House yesterday 

'| renders it improbable that any bill will pass Con- 


i SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 
| . 








|. [It is proper to say that a portion of the argument on the 

question of the constitutional power of Congress to icgisiate 

for the Territories of the United States was omitted in the 

|| speech as delivered, it not haviug been possible to embrace 

it within the limits allowed by the hour rule. This was ad- 

| verted to by Mr. D., and his intention to publish that part of 
announced at the time.) 


the argument omitted 
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gress atits present session organizing a government | consists. 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Duer. 


In a large portion of the Territories 


in the newly-acquired Territories of the United | thus ceded we have this or nothing, since the 


States. Nevertheless, the question is still pend- 
rules and practice of this body, I do not think it 
necessary §0 — an apology for following the 
example of the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, {Mr. Bowpon,] in discussing it now. 

| shall have something to say, before I conclude, 


and particularly to the charge that he has brought 
against the northern Whigs of disloyalty to the 
Union. 1 think I can show that the charge is 
unjust, and that if the harmony ef the Union be 
disturbed by the question which agitates us, it is 
notupon Whigs, either of the North or the South, 
that the responsibility rests. 

But I desire, in the first place, to offer some 
remarks on the constitutional power and duty of | 
Congress with respect to the prohibition of slavery 
in the Territories of New Mexico and California. 

To my own mind, the question is by no means 
a complicated, though it may be a difficult one. 
I have no doubt of our power over the subject, and 
our duty seems to me to depend solely on the char- 
acter of the institution of slavery. If that insti- 
tution be beneficent, it is our duty to extend it; if, 
on the other hand, it be an evil, then we ought to 
prohibit it, and that expressly, and so as to leave 
no doubt as to the result. 

As, however, the power of Congress to legislate 
for the Territories of the United States is denied— 
by some wholly, by others as far as domestic | 
questions are concerned, and by others again as 
respects the particular question of slavery—I desire | 
to state the result of my examinations and reflec- 
tions on this subject. 

I must say, in the beginning, that the true inter- | 
pretation of the Constitution, in this respect, is || 
merely a question of curious inquiry to those who | 
acknowledge the authority of precedent in matters | 
of government, or who believe it the province of || 
the Judiciary to construe the laws of the land. | 
There is a series of legislative precedents, com- || 
mencing with the first Congress, and coming down | 
almost to the present day, There are, at least, 
eleven acts of Soaaged in which the power'is ex- 
ercised of legislating for the Territories on this very 
question of slavery. In addition to this, the power 
is affirmed by an express decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and treated as too plain | 
for controversy in several other cases. The acts | 
referred to have been passed without any question | 
being raised, or doubt expressed, as to the power 
of Congress, and under them governments have 
been formed, which have teen obeyed and acqui- 
esced in by the people. | 

As an original question, I should have some diffi- 
culty in deriving a power to govern the Territories | 
from that clause in the Constitution which gives | 
to Congress power *‘ to dispose of, and make all | 
needful rules and regulations concerning, the terri- | 
tory or other property belonging to the United | 
States.”’ It is true, as the gentleman from Massa- | 
chusetts [Mr. RockweE t] has said, that the word | 


mind, from that of acquisition. 


g, own- 


4 he ¢ | ership of the land remains, as before, in the pri- 
ing. [tis one of absorbing interest; and under the || 


vate proprietors. If we have acquired this, then 


| we have it until we cede it, or until it is taken from 


us. ‘Bhe idea of possession is inseparable, to my 
And yet gentle- 
men who have insisted on the prosecution of the 


| war with Mexico for the purpose of acquiring ter- 


in reply to a portion of remarks that have fallen || ritory; who have spurned, as disgraceful, every 


from the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Bowpon,] || 


peace which shouid not result in such acquisition; 
who think the acquisition we have made cheap at 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred millions of 
dollars; such gentlemen doubt now whether, after 


| all, we have gotten anything whatever. The gen- 
| teman who has been placed so prominently before 
| the public by the recent action of a Convention at 


dJaltimore, and who has been distinguished for 
his zeal in the prosecution of the war, and his 
Opposition to any peace that should not bring ter- 
ritory with it—this gentleman has serious doubts 
whether we have the slightest power over the ter- 
ritories he has been so anxious to acquire. The 
gentieman from Virginia, too, [Mr. Bayty,] who 
delivered an elaborate argument in support of sim- 
ilar views, ‘does not concede,’’ and has ** great 
doubts”? whether we can establish even ‘ tempo- 
rary governments”’ ever the Territories of the 
United States. According to this theory, a con- 
quered nation under our Government becomes 


| independent the moment its conquest is completed ; 


so that, though we may swallow all Mexico, we 
cannot hold it an instant on our stomach. 
Although gentlemen who argue thus prove that 
we can do nothing whatever with these ‘Territo- 
ries, yet, when they come to the test, they have 


| no scruple about doing anything except prohibit- 
| ing slavery. 


There are those, sir, who deny, and not on slight 
reasons, the power of this Government to acquire 


that such power results from the war and treaty- 
making powers. But Ido not propose to argue 
that question, because, practically, all admit that 
it is our duty to establish some sort of government 
over these ‘Territories. 

The position that Congress has no power to 
legislate for the Territories is an outpost that is 
not very strongly defended. A proposition more 
firmly maintained is, that Congress has no power 
| of legislation in respect to the domestic affairs of 
the Territories—slavery being included as one of 
such domestic affairs. 

The power to legislate for the Territories, wheth- 
er derived from the clause authorizing Congress 
“to make necessary rules and regulations,” &c., 
or whether it be considered as resulting from the 
power to acquire territory, is, in either case, 4 
| general power. It isnot a specific power, to legis- 


| expressly prohibited. I agree with the gentleman 
| though exclusive, is not unlimited; but lL was not 
satisfied with that gentleman’s answer when | 
asked him where he found the limitations. I know 





territory carries with it the idea of dominion, of | 
Jurisdiction of some sort; thus we speak of the 
territories of a prince or duke, but not with strict 
propriety of a mere landholder. I cannot, how- 
ever, but admit the force the criticisms have that | 
are founded on the connection of territories with 
other property, and of the power of disposition or | 
sale with that of regulation. 
_ But the question of the power to govern territo- | 
ries seems to me to resolve itself into another, and | 
that is, of the power to acquire territories. This | 
Government may, doubtless, acquire territories | 
in the sense of the mere ownership of land, where | 
such acquisition may be necessary and proper in | 
the exercise of any of the powers expressly grant- | 


ed. We might thus acquire land subject to the | 


jurisdiction of one of the States of the Union, or | 
even to a foreign jurisdiction, as, for instance, in | 
the exercise of the power to regulate commerce, | 
or of the power to provide and maintain a navy. | 
But it is not in this sense, but in that of the | 


of none but those | find in the Constitution itself. 
I read there that Congress cannot grant a title of 
nobility, nor make a law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, nor abridge the freedom of the 
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territory. For myself, | acquiesce in the opinion | 


late in certain enumerated-cases, but it extends to | 
every subjecct and mode of legislation that is not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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opinions, that the doctrine in question proceeds. 
It was, at least so far as my knowledge extends, 
first promulgated by that gentleman in the Senate 
of the United States on th: nineteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and forty-seven. ‘This 
theory, briefly, is, that the Constitution of the 
Uanted States carries slavery into all the Territos 
ries of the United States, and that there exists no- 
where any power either to prohibit or abolish it 
in such Territories. If this be true, the famous 
boast of England, that whoever touches her soil 
is free, is reversed in our case. The flag that was 
first unfolded under the declaration of the natural 
and unalienable right of man to liberty, has be- 
come the herald of another creed; and wherever 
that flag is planted, there is planted with it an irre- 
pealable law of bondage. It can make no differ- 
ence, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Frencu] justly says, how the territory was ac- 
quired; and ft find, not only as an inevitable con- 
sequence of that gentleman’s argument, but by his 
express declaration, that slavery exists in m 
State. [t exists within the city in which I reside; 

| there are sixty acres there which are perpetually 
dedicated to its service. It has its forts, its ar- 
senals, and its light-houses, dotting the whole sur- 
face of the free States. It is there, too, ferever. 
The States can alsolish it within their limits, but, 
as a national institution, it must last as long as the 
Constitution lasts. 

The foundation of this doctrine is an alleged 
right of every citizen of the United States to re- 
move with his property into any of the Territories 
of the United States. The rghtto hold, as well 
as to remove with, must be considered as em- 
braced within this proposition, though not usually 

| expressed; since otherwise it is ineflectual for the 
purpose for which it is advanced. 

I deny any such right. The municipal law of 
| every State regulates the use, transmission, and dis- 
posal of property. Itdeclares what shall and what 
| shall not be property. In the exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, it may take private property, 
| where the public good requires such assumption. 
These are familiar, and, indeed, the principal, sub- 
jects of legislation in every State. Congress, the 
sole legislature of the Territories, = do in these 
respects whatever it is not prohibited from doing. 


| There is nowhere declared or secured in the Con- 


stitution any such right of removal as is clatmed 


|| into the Territories; and therefore no such right 


exists. 
If the proposition were true of every other spe- 


|| cies of property, it would not be true with respect 
‘| to slaves. There are subjects of property ac- 


| knowledged to be such by the laws of all civilized 
| States; but persons do not belong to that class. 
'| The law of property in persons 1s strictly local. 
| A citizen of Virginia may carry to and hold his 
horse as property in Pennsylvania, but he cannot 
so carry and hold his slave. The slave thus re- 


|| moved becomes free. 
from Alabama, [Mr. Hittiarp,] that the power, || 


But the proposition is untrue of any sort of 
|property. ‘The power of prohibition and restraint 
| in these respects is an essential power in every 

State. Suppose the property of a citizen of the 
| United States consists in gunpowder, or in clothes 
} infected with the plague: may he a hold 
| them in a populous town in any of the Territories 
|| of the Union—in the city of Washington, for 


press; but I have not discovered any restriction of || instance? 


the power to prohibit slavery. The prohibition 
of slavery is an act of legislation, a rule or regula- 
tion, and is clearly embraced within a general 
grant of legislative power. = 

It is easy tp perceive a distinction between the 

ower to legislate on national and domestic affairs; 
a it is necessary to go further, and show, not 
only that such distinction exists, but that it is 


made in the Constitution. That has not been even | 


attempted. A L 
But I pass over these doctrines, which seem in- 
| tended only for the weaker brethren, (a sort of 
| chicken soup for invalids,) to come to what is the 
| favorite theory of those who consider slavery a 
great and positive good, and who, perfectly earnest 
in their intention and desire to extend it, consider 





dominion over, the right to govern, the right to ‘all other questions subordinate to that. It is, [ 


legislate for, that I am speaking of the acquisi- 
tion of territories. This is what Mexico has | 
ceded to us by treaty. It is in this the President | 


tells us that the principal value of our acquisition 


i believe, from the gentleman* generally ackfhowl- 


edged to be the head of those who entertain such 











* Mr. Calhoun, 


|| There are fifteen slaveholding States in the 
|| Union, and consequently fifteen different systems 
|| of slavery, which, though generally similar, have 
|| many points of difference. In the absence of ex- 
|| presa legislation, are all these systems carried into 
| the Territories? By what laws are slayes born in 
| the Territories to be governed? What is to be 
|| the law of warranty, what the rules of evidence, 
|| what the criminal code, by which slaves are to be 
|| governed? 
|| Buti gofurther. [deny the truth of the prop- 
|| osition even with respect to persons. There is 
\|,nothing to prevent Congress from prohibiting any 
class of persons, or all persons, fiom removing 
| into the Territories. Congress may set apart any 
| portion of the Territories for the’ exclusive use of 
ladlians, of free blacks, or of any other class “of 
persons. ; ; 
\| Another ground upon which this doctrine is 
maintained is, that a prohibition of slavery im the 
Territories would violate the constitdtional equality 
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of the States; that a citizen of Alabama has the |} stand it better than I can. I understood him to 


same right to carry and hold his slave in any of 
the Territories of the United States, that a citizen 
of Pennsylvania bas to carry and hold there any 
species of his property; and that to prohibit the 
one and allow the other would be to violate the 
equality existing between these States. 

It is not obvious what is meant in this proposi- 
tion by the constitutional equality of the States. 
The States are not equal as respects their power in 
the General Government. In the National Legis- 


Jature, and in the election of President and Vice | have convinced us on this siue of the House. And 
|| are we to be denounced, then, as we have been, 


President, their power varies with their population; 
but as respects their reserved rights, the States are 
equal. No one of them has any power or superi- 
ority over another. The legislation referred to 
does not in any manner affect this equality. In- 
deed it does not act on the States at all, but on! 

on persons. 
may be the owner of slaves, and the prohibition 
applies equally to him as to the citizen of a slave- 
holding State. That such provhibitory legislation 
would operate unequally as respects persons, if 
there were just ground of complaint in this respect, 
might be an‘argument against the justice but not 
against the constitutionality of the measure. 


burdens and benefits of government. No system 


| 
| 
} 
| 


A citizen of a non-slaveholding State | 


It is | 
impossible to distribute with : i he | 
} f e with exact ee the | 


| 


i 


of taxation, for instance, has ever been devised that || 


is not unequal in its operation. 

Moreover, the argument proves too much. If 
the Constitution gives the right to carry and hold 
slaves wherever it extends, the legislation of the 


right is void. Yet no one contends that a slave- 
holder may carry and hold his slave in any of the 
non-slaveholding States. 

I come now to another theory, which derives im- 
portance at this time from the position of the gen- 
tleman who is, I believe, its author. I allude to 
General Cass. 


The doctrine of that gentleman is, | 
that Congress have no power over the question of | 


| 


| 
States (as well as of Congress) which violates that | 
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} 
maintain that Congress had no power to legislate | 
for the Territories upon any domestic question | 
whatever. Now, does not the bill in question give 
to a governor and judges the power to legislate on 
all domestic questions except slavery? The gen- | 


tleman will not deny that. Can we, then, give to 
|, others what we have not ourselves? Can Congress, 


having themselves no power to legislate, vest such 
power in persons to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent? Perhaps the arguments of the gentleman 


for not voting for a bill which gentlemen on the 
other side have demonstrated to us to be unconsti- 
tutional,—because they are now willing to do so? 
I cannot act on such a principle; I cannot com- 
promise the Constitution. I know there are gen- 
tlemen, professedly strict constructionists, who 
have a principle which enables them to do so. 
They can vote for an unconstitutional act for fear 
that, otherwise, some other persons may do some- 
thing more unconstitutional. This principle re- 
lieves the doctrine of strict construction from some 
of its practical difficulties, and makes it highly con- | 
venient in use. 

Sut I wish to understand a little more particu- 
larly to what extent the gentleman from Virginia 
endorses Governor Cass. 


SS 


| 


Does the gentleman | 


i} 


which (like the goitre of the Swiss) is there 80 
prevalent. He was even, like so many of us an 
anti-slavery man. His heresies were deep and 
manifest. He was a believer in the constitution. 
ality and wisdom of the ordinance of 1787. He 
maintained the power of Congress to legislate for 
the Territories on domestic questions} as is but 


, too plainly shown by the fact that he himself, as 


Governor of Michigan, under authority of Con. 
ress, legislated for many years on such questions 
or the people of that Territory, certainly to his 

great pecuniary advantage, and without (that [ 

ever heard) any scruple of conscience. Such, for 
many years, was the unhappy state of Lewis 

Cass! 

Whether General Cass met with any relief while 


at the court of Louis Philippe, f am not informed. 


but on his return to this country it soon became 
apparent that the disease was chronic. A year or 
two ago, it broke out in violent paroxysms, and 


finally fell into a very advanced stage of what is 


known as the * Wilmot vomito.” In the month of 
April, 1846, on his journey from Washington to 


| Detroit, he was seized while in the railroad cars 


with several fits, much noticed at the time, and 
which engaged the sympathies of his fellow-pas- 


| Sengers. 


The situation of General Cass, it appears, (with 
occasional intervals,) remained unchanged until 


from Virginia hold that the people of the Territo- || after the adjournment of Congress, in March, 1847, 


ries may legislate on the question of slavery—that 

they may exclude slavery from the Territories? 
Mr. Bayty. 1 cannot explain, unless the fluor 

is yielded long enough to enable me todo so. I 


|, wanted to explain my position yesterday, but I 


slavery in the Territories, and that the people | 


thereof have an inherent right to legislate on this 
and all other domestic questions. 
markable, that this opinion is not only contrary to 
all Congressional precedents, and to the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, but that 
it is an Opinion that finds no favor here with gen- 
tleingn either from the North or from the South. 
This was partly tested the other day by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Toomps.] He asked 
whether there was a single gentleman from the 
South who held to the doctrine of General Cass on 
this question, and he received no answer. 

Mr. Jones. I occupy the position of General 
Cass! [ hold that the people of the Territories may 
regulate the question of slavery for themselves. 

Mr. Bayry made a similar statement. 


Now, it is re- | 


Mr. Durer, (addressing Mr. Jones.) Are you 


in favor of the compromise bill ? 

Mr. Jones. I should have voted for it, if I could 
not have got anything better. 

Mr. Duer. Would the gentleman from Virginia 
have voted for the compromise bill ? ° 

Mr. Bayrty. With great pleasure. 

Mr. Durer. It does not seem to me, then, of 


much consequence what the opinion of the gentle- | 
men may be on a constitutional question, since that | 


opinion does not determine their votes. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia has argued elaborately to 
convince us that Congress has no power to legis- 
late for the Territories in respect to their domestic 
affairs. He now says he agrees with General Cass, 
who holds that the people of the Territories have 
exclusive power over such questions. 


And yet || 


the gentleman would have voted for a bill that gives | 


exclusive power of legislation, on all subjects, to 
a governor and judgeg appointed by the President 
and Senate of the United States—a bill that Gov- 
ernor Cass, with the opinions he has expressed, 
would have been bound, if President, to veto. For 
the suke of compromise, is the gentleman willing 
to violate the Constitution ? x 

Mr. Bayiy. The compromise feature of that 
bill is in precige accordance with the ground I took 


in my speech; namely, that the question of slavery || science made by General Cass. The history is 
in the Territories is a —- of constitutional || not uninstructive. 


law to be settled by the 

Mr. Dver. 
read the gentleman’s speech, and supposed that | 
understood it, thongh he must of course under- 


udiciary. 


| 


to my question. 
people of the Territories may or may not exclude 


| 


Be it so as toslavery. ButI have | error,’’ was, until a late period of his life, affected 


! 


error,” to the elysian fields of the “sunny” 


was rudely refused. 
be able to vindicate Governor Cass. 

Mr. Duer. I cannot yield the floor for an ar- 
gument; but the genueman made a statement which 
I desire to understand. He said he endorsed Gov- 
ernor Cass. I wish to know if he endorses the 
opinion of Cass, that the people of the Territories 
may exclude slavery therefrom? 

Mr. Bayty. Governor Cass has expressed no 
such opinion. 
Mr. Duer. The gentleman evades an answer 
He will not say whether the 


| 
| 
' 
| 


slavery. 

Mr. Bayty. I do not evade an answer. I 
should be glad ta explain, if the tyranny of the 
majority did not prevent me. 

Mr. Duer. ‘The gentleman has made four 


9” 


of Congress, four “ hour’’ speeches, I think, and 


still he has not yet succeeded in making known 


his opinion upon this point. He endorses Cass, 
but he denies that Cass has said that the people of 
the Territories have the power to legislate on this 
subject. 


Mr. Bayty. I have not denied that he has said 


that the people of the Territories have power to | 
legislate on the subject of slavery. , The question |) 


asked was, whether they had power to exclude 
it. 

Mr. Dver. The power of legislation over the 
subject includes both the power to establish and 
the power to exclude. And that is the precise 


should be left to them to determine. 

Since the explanation of the gentleman from 
Virginia, | come back to my first ground, that the 
opinion of Cass on this subject, is opposed to the 
views both of the North and the South. Itisa 
position that hardly any one can be found willing | 
to assume. Itisa sort of connecting link, a ‘* pons 
Cassinorum,”’ a bridge over which the Cass men 
may pass from the North to the South; a species 
of purgatory, perhaps, in which those are placed | 
who pass from what one of the gentlemen from | 
Virginia [Mr. Bocock] terms ‘the regions of | 


| 
question which I understand General Cass to say 





South. i 7 

Mr. Speaker, it is always int: resting to trace | 
the discovery of truth. There are some curious | 
circumstances attending the discoveries in political 





Lewis Cass, born and bred in “ the regions of 





with that fanaticism, to borrow a phrase from 


if L ean get the floor, I shall | 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 


speeches on the subject of slavery at this session | 


It was then, in the quiet of his home, his mind un- 
disturbed by ambition, that ‘‘a great change” took 
place—that he discovered a specific, by means of 
which he thinks he has been thoroughly cured, 
and which he has published to the world, in the 
benevolent hope that ‘* others” may be similarly 
benefited. 

Now, it is curious, that just about this time a 
scientific association of gentlemen in Alabama, 
styled a “ Democratic Convention,” were making 
similar discoveries, which were announced to the 
world in the form of * resolutions,’’ to the effect 
that a certain ‘* Wilmot proviso”? was unconstitu- 
tional; so unconstitutional, indeed, that no person 
who believed in it was in anywise fit to be Presi- 
dent of thé United States. Similar bodies in other 
southern States immediately gave the sanction’ of 
their authority to these truths. 

Sir, let me not be understood, in stating these 
facts, to question in any degree the originality of 
General Cass’s discovery. Far be it from me to 
bring against him a charge of plagiarism. It is 
well known in the history of science, that the same 
discoveries haveofien been made by different in- 


| dividuals, widely separated, and having no com- 


j 


} 


| munication with each other. 


[ merely wish to 
add this to the many other “‘ extraordinary coinci- 
dences” of the same description. 

But, sir, the merit of the Democratic nominee is 
not confined to the discovery of political truth. 


| He has made a great discovery, besides, in the art 


| 


of reasoning; one which fairly entitles him to be 
considered as the founder of a new school of logic, 


| What is the argument of General Cass in the 


| ing it, it is this: 


| 


| 


Nicholson letter? If I am capable of understand- 
First, he maintains that Con- 
gress have no power to legislate for the Territories; 
secondly, seeing that Congress have always exer- 
cised such power from the commencement of the 
Government to the present day, he affirms that 
they have such power of legislation; and, finally, he 
concludes that Congress have no power so to legis- 
late for the Territories as to prohibit slavery there- 
in. Sir, this is not the logic of Aristotle; Aristotle 


| never taught to reason from contradictory prem- 


ises. The minor of the General is an express ne- 
gation of his major, and his conclusion is some- 


| where between the two—a species of logic as 


convenient as it is novel, since it enables one to 
select from a great variety of conclusions. 

Men often speak illogically when they do not 
think so. It is not easy always to analyze the 
operations of our own minds. It is highly prob- 
able that the argument to which General Cass 
surrendered was a sound one, though he may have 
failed in its statement. I venture to suggest an 
argument, in a syllogistic form, which it 1s possi- 
ble may unconsciously have passed through that 
gentleman’s mind, It runs thus: 

Whoever would be the Democratic nominee for 
the office of President must reject the ‘* Wilmot 


another gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Barzy,] |! proviso;” 
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Lewis Cass would be the Democratic nominee | 


7 — : - 
for the office of President; 
Therefore, Lewis Cass must reject the “‘ Wilmot, 

roviso.”” ; 

| believe that to be a syllogism, according to the 
rules of Aristotle. The premises, I think, are true, 
and the conclusion irresistible, 

Now, sir, I come to consider some of the charges, 
to answer, as far as I can, the appeals, that have 
heen made by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Bownon.] The gentleman appeals.to Whigs to 


settle, to compromise, the question of slavery as || 


connected with these newly-acquired Territories. | 
He passes high encomiums on those who have 
supported a certain bill called a compromise bill; 
and he impliedly, if notexpressly, condemns for a | 
want of patriotism those who have thought proper | 
to oppose it. a : 

Sir, in what a position—in what, I may say, a | 
humiliating position—does the appeal of the gentle- | 
man from Alabama place the party for which he 
speaks! Who are responsible for bringing the | 
country to this crisis? Whose war is this? Who 
have insisted on bringing these Territories into the 
Union? 

Gentlemen, it is your war, prosecuted by you 
for conquest. I say nothing now of the questjon | 
by whom the war was commenced; whether Mex- | 
icans invaded this country, or the President of the 
United States, in violation of the Constitution, 
ordered the invasion of disputed territory in the 
possession of the Mexicans. Let that pass. But 
after the Mexicans were driven away, after the 
battles of Palo Alto and the Palm Ravine were 
fought, what necessity was there for further inva- 


sion? If all that you desired was Texas—Texas, || 


notas she actually was, but all she claimed to be | 
such—if this was all, there need never have been 
fought another battle. You had simply to take 
and hold to the Rio Grande. The Mexicans 
would never have crossed the river. But it is 
needless to pursue this. ‘To deny that the war has | 
been prosecuted for territorial acquisition, is re- | 
pugnant to common sense. Now, this whole policy | 
was opposed by Whigs from the North oid from 


the South, with an unanimity almost entire. It || 


was from their attachment to the Union, to which 
you charge them with being disloyal, that they | 
opposed it. They warned you of its fatal conse- | 
quences. But you went on, regardless, reckless I | 
may say, of results. We were only taunted with 
our incapacity to settle the controverted questions | 
arising from such acquisition; but the ‘* Democra- 
cy,” we were told, were equal to the task. We | 
heard much of your union and harmony on this 
question, as contrasted with the differences ex- 
isting among Whigs—differences frankly declared, 
never attempted to be disguised. Especially, of 
re assured us you had erected what you 
called ‘*a@ platform” at Baltimore, which was to 
make all things easy. 


But, gentlemen, how is it now? The trouble is 


|| might remove and settle there, and carr 








Sir, we will not decline the task to which we are 


| invited, though the fault is not ours. But we must 


| first have the power. Give us the helm, and we 

| will try to save the ship. : 

| ‘The gertleman from Alabama says, there is not 

| a northern Whig who will make any compromise | 
| on this question. He is mistaken. I, a northern 

| Whig, am ready to compromise this question. | 
| Others, many, perhaps all, are ready to compro- 

| mise it. Weare ready to makea great sacrifice to 

| compromise it, but not a sacrifice of principle. 

| Mr. Bowpnon. Will the gentleman state what 
| his plan is? | 
| Mr. Dver. I will. it has been indicated al- | 
| ready by votes given by the Whigs in both | 
| branches of Congress. There are the hundred or | 
| two of millions of dollars that have been spent in | 
| this war—they are gone. t 
| have so dearly purchased go with them. I would | 
| willingly have it; 1 should be glad that our people | 
with | 
| them the civilization of our race. But, if it must 
| be a source of discord and contention, I say, let it | 
| go. Weask no territory to give us political power, 

| to strengthen and protect that syste@of free labor 
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insult the South. <A stigma implies something 
personally disgraceful; it is a brand of infamy, Is 
it to fix a stigma upon a people, to condemn one 
of their institutions? Besides, are we not often 
told, and truly, that the southern people did not 
establish slavery, but that it was in its origin im- 
posed upon them against their will? Is it not one 
thing to permit the continuance of slavery where 
it exists, and another to establish it where it has 
no existence? Does the condemnation of the one 
involve that of the other? Butif it be a stigma 
upon the South See slavery, it is equally a 
stigma upon the North to establish it. [doe not 
see how we are to escape an implied condemnation 
of slavery on the one hand, or of the system of 
free labor on the other. Was ita stigma on the 
South, when, by the votes of southern men, the 


Let the territory they || ordinance of 1787 was passed? If it were consid- 


ered a stigma now, would the South consent to 
run a compromise line, and accept so much of the 
stigma as may lie north of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes?) Was it ever heard that an hon- 
orable man consemed to divide an insult—to take 
half of it? There never was a more illusory idea. 
Itis to some extent, perhaps, a pecuniary question, 


| which is one of our institutions. Cast it away— | as affecting the value of a species of property; it is 


/ establish an independent government there—sur- 
| render it to Mexico—do with it what you will, but 
let us not quarrel for 80 meanacause., Letus not 
for its sake put the Union in peril. Let us not 
exhibit to the world the degrading spectacle of a 
contest about the division of booty. I am glad 
the treaty has been made; it has brought peace to 
| the country. But it does not necessarily follow 
that it has brought territory into the Union. In | 


Representatives has a voice. 


of dollars more, and place them by the side of | 
those that are lost, and we will not murmur; we | 


mony and peace. ; 
How, then, are northern Whigs chargeable with 
disloyalty to the Union? Let the gentleman look 


it shall come into the Union. 
Whigs. 


cannot otherwise be settled. 
slavery, but simply to enjoy her constitutional 
out interference and without agitation, then I must 
say, that in my opinion this is for her the best 
settlement. 


Gentlemen misjudge the North on this question. 


North, but few in numbers and insignificant in 





come; the question at length must be met. No 
cunningiy-framed resolution, (after the model of 
the Kane letter,) intended to be understood in dif- 
ferent senses, will longer answer the purpose. The 
time for action is arrived, and where are you? 
You quail at the first breath of the tempest you 
have raised. ‘Dismayed, confused, you stare each 
other in the face in hopeless despondency. Your 
inability to deal with this question stands revealed. 


do not seek, to interfere with slavery within the 
| States. Neither is this with them a question of 





is founded on religious belief, and, therefore, most 


j 
} 





| 


a question of political power; but it 18 not a ques- 
tion of affixing a stigma. 

We hear much of the compromises of the Con- 

stitution. Iam for adhering to them. But was it 


/ one of them that we should extend slavery? I 
believe, on the other hand, if we look beyond the 


|| instrument itself, that the general understanding 


was, that slavery should not be extended. If it 
had been supposed otherwise, I do not believe that 


the determination of that question the House of || the Union would have been formed. 


: . ‘ ® 
| But we are sometimes told, that if this be in- 


Vill not this do? Take hundreds of millions |) sisted upon, the result will be a dissolution of the 


| : 
| Union. If that shall happen I shall be sorry, but 
| T cannot help it. The fault will not be ours. Deep- 


will yield them cheerfully, so that they bring har- | ly attached as I am to the Union, there are things 
| that I value more. 


I will not consent, for one, to 
| surrender our equality, as we should do by suc- 
| cumbing to threats. I will not, to preserve the 


around him! He will see men who oppose the | Union, agree to make the extension of slavery a 
extension of slavery to any portion of this territory, | part of the established policy of this Government. 
| who have insisted, and, | suppose, yet insist, that || 


It seems to me that southern Democrats with 


But they are not | an ill grace charge us with being inimical to the 
| 


Union. We are not seeking to add to our power. 


I will not say, dogmatically, that this question || We ask no new territory—they do, They have 
Byt if what the || driven us into a war to obtain it, 
South desires is not power, not the extension of || territory being free, they will dissolve the Uniof 


And now, this 


unless we will give our votes to introduce slavery 


rights, to regulate her domestic institutions, with- |, into it, in whole or in part. And it is not concealed 


| that their design is that this policy shall continue. 
Cuba and Jamaica, though not formally*put into 
the ‘platform,’’ were yet promised as a portion 

of the fruits of the triumph of their party.* If we 


There are fanatics, there are disunionists, at the || venture to remonstrate against their wars, we are 
'| guilty of ** moral treason,” if we object to the ex- 
influence. But the men who oppose the extension || tension of slavery, we become ‘‘fanatics’’ and 
of slavery are neither fanatics nor disunionists. || “ disunionists.”? I should like to learn somewhat 
They are not agitators; they have not sought, and || more explicitly the conditions upon which they 


will permit us to continue in the Union. Are these 
| wars ever to cease? Will they fix any limits to the 


power. Their opposition is founded on a senti- || territories into which we must extend slavery ? 
ment which you may consider erroneous, which || 
you may deride if you please, but, nevertheless, a || something with respect to a movement in connec- 
sentiment strong, deep, and unchangeable—that | tion with this question which has recently taken 
slavery isa great evil; a sentiment that, with many, | 


Mr. Speaker, before I conclude, I desire to say 


| place in my own State. A portion of the Demo- 
i cratic party have seceded from, or, to speak more 


Your own bill, pressed with all the influence of || dangerous to disturb, These are not persons who || correctly, | should say, have been discarded by, 


the Administration, is laid on the table by your 
own votes. More than thirty of you voted to lay 
iton the table, and thereby (to adopt your own 
construction) declared your incapacity to pass, not 
this only, but any other act. After all the blood 
that has been spilt, after all the treasure that has 
been spent, to acquire this territory, it is here, and 


impotent. Behold the fruit of the war—the crown- 
ing glory of your President’s administration! You 


powerless. Where is your boasted union? Where 
1s your platform? Tumbled to pieces. And in 
this difficulty, the gentleman from Atabama [Mr. 

OwDon] raises a cry of distress; he invokes the 
patriotism of Whigs to save the vessel from ship- 
wreck—of “Mexican Whigs.” Did we bring you 
to this strait? Did we not warn you. of the dan- 
ger? Look around among your crew: is there no 
comfort in their blank visages? 


rail against slaveholders, or, indeed, a 


gainst any- | the residue, and have nominated for the office of 


thing else; they think sensibly, and judge charita- || President of the United States Martin Van Buren, 


bly. The 


are in truth the best people of the | on the free-soil question. 
North, and they have on their side the sympathies || 


I shall not, sir, be restrained by partisan feel- 


and the convictions of many of the best people of } ing from speaking of this movement precisely as 


the South besides. 


| I think. In my opinion, they have done well and 


I deny for such men, whom I feebly represent || bravely. What they have cone, I also should 
you cannot touch it. You are utterly, confessedly || and defend—men who have been sneered at, and have done under the same circumstances. There 


whose opinions have been misrepresented on this || 
floor—I deny that they are enemies to the Union. | 
Stretch out your hands to seize it, and the drop || They are, in my opinion, its best friends. They | * 








* The following is reported as a part of the proceedings of 
he Baltimore Convention : 
“In the course of Mr. Hanxecan’s remarks, he alluded 


entertain no sentiment of hostility towards the || t the progress of republicanism in Europe, in imitation of 
South, but the reverse. There are gentlemen, the || this Republic of thirty States, soon to be enlarged by New 
subject of frequent eulogium here, who are called || Mexico, Oregon, and California. [A voice in the crowd 


the friends of the South, as if none others were 
so; but it is unjust to give to them exclusively that 
appellation, unless the South be used (as I should 
be sorry to use it) as a synonym of slavery. 

It is said that we who oppose the extension of 


| 


|| inquired if we might not expect Yucatan too.) To which 
|| Mr. H. replied, No; but, perhaps, a far richer State—Cuba ; 

| and he begged permission to , Jamaica too.”” Mr. Han- 
|| neoas is a United States Senator from Indiana. The above 
| is but one of many similar indications. The observer of the 
i events of the day will remember the proceedings in the 
|| Senate in the case of Yucatan, and note the movements to 


slavery seek to fix a stigma upon the South—to || establish the republic of the Sierra Madre. 








| 
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are, of course, in this, as in all parties, mixed mo- 
tives, and men of diverse characters. But among 
them are many, some of whom I know personally, 
and others by reputation, who are pure and able 
men. The names of Bryant, Hoffman, Flagg, 
Loomis, and Sedgwick, would do honor to any 
party. I have differed with these gentleman, and 
shall probably continue to differ with them all my 
life, on important public questions; but this justice 
I will not refuse them. 

I think the charge against these gentlemen that 
they have formed a sectional party to be unjust. 
It is, on the contrary, the portion of the party that 
has discarded them that has turned itself into a 
sectional party, and is now bending all its energies 
to the extension of slavery. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Bropneap,] who addressed 
the House some days ago, (himself a northern 
man,) in exposition of the resolutions of the Bal- 
timore Convention, informed us that the Wilmot 
proviso was condemned by one of those resolu- 
tions. He said, that for himself, he did not con- 
sider a * Wilmot-proviso’’? man a Democrat. It 
is very clear, | think, that the nominee of the Con- 
vention was selected on this principle. And we 
know, by the explicit declaration of many of the 
members of the Convention, that the opinions they 
were known to entertain on this question were, at 
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least, an influential cause in the rejection of the | 


radical delegates from New York. 

I have observed the various proceedings of the 
New York radicals. 1 have read the addresses of 
their conventions. They took their ground with 
great caution They never insisted on, or even 


proposed, making the free-soil principle a test ques- | 


tim in the Presidential election. On the contrary, 
they opposed such a test. All that they asked 
was, that they should not be proscribed on ac- 
count of the opinions they entertained; that they 
might be recognized as Democrats, notwithstand- 
ing their approval of the * Wilmost proviso,”’ It 
is because they believe this to have been denied to 
them, that they refuse to acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Balumore Convention. 

If we look to the history of the past, their resist- 
ance will excite no surprise. They would have 
been tame and abject indeed, if this time they had 
submitted, 


A little more than four yearsago, Mr. Van Buren | 
was, by almost universal consent, the candidate | 


of his party for the office of President. Nothing 
remained but the form of a nomination. Two- 
thirds or more of the Convention, then shortly to 
meet, had been instructed to vote for him. At this 
moment, a new question was introduced into the 
canvass. The annexation of Texas was de- 


|| which I will not justify, his friends style those 


to be a candidate for the office of Governor. He | 
knew, and his friends knew, that to do so, in the | 
condition of the party in that State, involved the 
sacrifice of his own political prospects. But the 
sacrifice was asked, and it was made. The vote 


vote he was made President. To Silas Wright he | 
owes the office he holds. 

Now, sir, | have heard—I have no personal 
knowledge of the fact, but, never having heard it 
contradicted, I believe it to be trae—I have heard 
that Silas Wright asked of Mr. Polk one favor. 
He requested that a personal and political friend 
might be the person selected from New York to 
fill a place in the cabinet of the new President. 
The individual said to have been so named is a 
gentleman of ability, thorough integrity, experi- 
ence, and habits of industry—entirely competent, 
in short, to discharge the duties of the office in 
question. This request was rejected, and a per- 
sonal enemy {as it is said) of Mr. Wright and of 
Mr. Van Buren, was appointed to the place. 

After the lapse of two years, Mr. Wright was | 
again a candygjate for the office of Governor. He 
was defeated} but not by the strength of his polit- 
icalopponents. There was little open opposition to 
his election among the members of his own party; 
but there was a secret influence at work which re- 
vealed itself when the ballot-boxes were opened. | 

Now, sir, it is believed that on the labors which 
led to this result certain members of Mr. Polk’s 
Cabinet, and, perhaps, Mr. Polk himself, to say | 
the least, looked kindly; that they were not ig- | 
norant of, and did not discourage them. I do not 
vouch for the truth of this suspicion; it is suffi- 
cient for my purpose, which is, to show the per- 
sonal motives which enter into the movement in 
question, that the suspicion exists. The friends 
of Mr. Wright had entertained hopes—hopes en- 
couraged by the South during the canvass of 1844— | 
that some atonement might be made to the radical 
Democrats by the nomination of Mr. Wright for 
the office of President in 1848. ‘To these hopes | 
the defeat of Mr. Wright in his own State was a 
severe blow. 

Mr. Wright went home—mortified, of course— | 
no man could be otherwise; and shortly afterwards 
he died. 

Now, sir, the sudden and untimely death of this 
great man is, in the popular mind, connected with 
his political defeat. It ss believed that the annihi- 
lation of the ambitious hopes in which he might 


| have justly indulged, was the cause of his prema- 


ture decease. And hence, by a strong expression, 


_ who intended only his political destruction, ** the 


manited by the southern branch of the party, | 


for the avowed purpose of strengthening the insti- 
tution of slavery. Mr. Van Buren agreed to leave 
the determination of the question to Congress, and 
to approve whatever they might advise. But this 
was not enough. By a concerted movement, 
prompt, secret, and sudden—beautiful asa piece 
of tactices—the whole South was arrayed in solid 
phalanx against him. They presented an unbro- 
ken front of uncompromising hostility. Instruc- 


/—are derided and trampled under foot. 


tions, pledges, resolutions of Conventions, all the | 
machinery of party, all the nets and snares by | 


which the poor North is caught and held, were 


thrown to the winds. Because he would not un- 
conditionally surrender at the first summons, at 
the first tap of the drum, he, the *‘ northern man 
with southern principles,” for this only offence, 
was rejected, and a southern man on this sectional 
issue nominated in his place. What was then the 
course of Mr. Van Buren’s friends, the radical 
Democrats of New York? I speak it not to their 
praise. They yielded; party attachment triumphed 
over principle. They yielded, when resistance 
might successfully have been made. Thev con- 
sented to take Texas with slavery and with war. 
They inscribed Texas, not “ free soil,”’ on their 
banners. They trampled on the principle of which 


they claim now to be the exclusive advocates. If || 


what they deserve of their party be proportioned 
to the injury done to their country, their merit is 
great indeed. 

But this was not all. Mr. Van Buren had a 
friend, not second to him in the affections of his 
party in his own State. 
in order to obtain the electoral vote of New York 
for Mr. Polk, that Siras Wareut should consent 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ti 


n 
| 


i 


| 
| 


It was deemed essential, | 


i 


assassins of Silas Wright.” | 
While these angry feelings are yet in their 
freshness, the radical Democrats send their dele- 
gates to Baltimore. Those delegates are virtually 
excluded from the Convention. Principles which | 
they revere, and which they derive from him whom 
they claim to be their founder—Thomas Jefferson 
And, as 
if to make the measure full—to compel them to 
drink the cup to the dregs—the nominee of the 
Convention is the antagonist of Van Buren, the 
rival of Wright! 
It may be imagined, sir, from this recapitulation, 
that some degree of passion mingles itself with this 
movement, of which I have rapidly sketched the 
history. It is with the memory of Siras Wrieut | 
in their hearts, and with his name on their lips, | 
that the radical Democrats strike at the man who | 


struck him down—the man who owes his great- | 


ness to Wright’s ruin; who now bears the honors 
that Wright, if living, should have borne! Their | 


arms are raised with a sentiment like that of | 
ZEneas, when he saw the person of Turnus adorned | 


with the spoils of his murdered friend: 1] 


Pallas te, hoc vulnere, Pallas 

Immolat, et peenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit. | 
But, sic, I ama Whig. I have no wrongs to | 
avenge. And when an appeal is made to me, a_ 
Whig, to break old attachments, to desert princi- 
om long maintained, to abandon friends endeared 
y many struggles, it is another history to which | 
I have to look. Has any new test been intro- | 
duced into the Whig party? Does any man ven- 
ture to say [am nota Whig, because I oppose the ¢ 
extension of slavery? What complaint have we | 


to bring against southern Whigs? Is it that they ! 
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| 
| 


| against supposed local interests and sectiona 
| judices? 
, and triumphantly sustained the protective policy? 


| a policy that, at this day, is not more ably or more 
of New York was given to Mr. Polk, and by that |) 
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have stood by us in so many contests, contending 
; onal pre. 
8 it that they have manfully vindicated 


— 


zealously defended in Massachusetts” than 

Geogia! But, to come to something nearer, whe 
were the southern Whigs when this policy of ex. 
tending slavery was first introduced? Where were 
they on the question of annexing Texas? Sir, | 


in 
re 


know there were a few of them who Supported 
that measure. I mean not to cast any censure on 
the conduct or motives of such. But, withou, 
giving offence to any, I trust I may express my 
deep gratitude to those southern Whigs—the crext 
mass of the party—who, undersuch trying cireym. 
stances, rising above sectional prejudices and loca) 
interests, manfully resisted that most pernicious 
policy. As they stood by the Union then, so wi| 
[ now. As they were true to us, so will I be true 
to them. 

But let me not be misunderstood. If, by any 
vote that I can give, I can prevent the extension of 


_ slavery into territory that is now free, I shall cer. 


tainly give such vote. 


If it can be shown to me 


| that by voting for Martin Van Buren I can prevent 


so great an evil, I will vote for Martin Van Buren, 


| T should do it with great pain, but, nevertheless, 











not changed my mind. 


[should do it. I would forget all the past; I would 
forget that he, too, had reached power by conces- 
sions to the South, if not equal in degree, yet simi- 
lar in kind, to those of Cass; I would forget his 
identification with that mean, jealous, intolerant 
system of pee domination which, for tiirty 
years, has belittled his State, and driven her best 
men from the public councils; | would forget that 
he had stigmatized constitutional resistance to his 
pernicious measures, as ‘*‘ the hootings of the com- 
mon enemy;”’ [ would forget that he had so far 


| forgotten what was due to himself, and the dignity 


of the station he had held, as to speak ofa majority 
of the American people, (embracing the whole 
Whig party,) in terms fit only to be applied to 
drunken revellers; | would forget everything else, 
and vote for Martin Van Buren, if thereby I could 
prevent the extension of slavery. But is this so? 


| Plainly not. Every man of common sense knows 
| the reverse. 
| Buren is to aid the election of Cass. 


The only effect of voting for Van 
I cannot do 
that directly or indirectly. If I do an act of which 
the tendency is to produce a certain result, | am 
responsible for that result. [ will not make my- 
self responsible for the election of Lewis Cass. 
Against absurdities of this kind—this voting on 
abstractions—I have always contended, and I have 
It was voting of this sort 
that produced the annexation of Texas. 

But more than this: If I had to take my choice 
between the two men—Zachary Taylor and Mar- 
tin Van Buren—I would sooner trust Taylor than 
Van Buren on this very question. I look to the 
characters of the two men; I look to the characters 
of the parties to which they belong; I look to their 
past history; and this is my sober judgment. 

I look to General Taylor’s letter to Mr. Allison; 
I take it in its plain, obvious meaning. I under- 
stand him to say, and to mean, that he will leave 
this question to be settled (as it should be) by Con- 
gress; and I believe him—I trust him. 

I look to the past. General Taylor and Mr. Van 
Buren were both anti-Texas men. But the annex- 
ation of Texas was made a party measure, and 
Mr. Van Buren voted for Polk and Texas. Mr. 
Van Buren surrenfered; General Taylor has never 
yet done so. 

I would sooner trust an anti-Texas southern 
Whig than a Texas Democrat. We heard nothing, 
that I remember, four years ago, from our radical 
friends, who ask us to accept them as our leaders, 
about * free soil” and ‘free men.” It was Texas! 
Texas! Texas! And Clay, our gallant leader, 
whose name was then the battle-cry of the friends 
of free territory, was covered with calumny, and 
pursued with a bitterness of reproach almost unex- 
ampled. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were not so common, I should 
ask the pardon of the House for the introduction 
of the subject of the Presidential election. 1 will 
simply say, in conclusion, that with what energy 
I possess I shall advocate the election of Gene 
Taylor, for the reson that I believe it, not a choice 
of evils, but a great good. That he is honest, pa 
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triotic, republican in his tastes and habits, of sound 


upon the palace of Mexico, holding in subjec- 
“agement, firm and energetic, and that he has ren- 
g 


tion more than half of the enemy’s country, ex- 
Jered great services to his country, none deny. | tending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific; 
With him as President, the Whig party will be when the enemy's forces were defeated and dis- 
able to adopt and give permanency to those | persed, and there was scarcely a show of resist- 
important measures which are identified with the | ance to our just claims for * indemnit for the past 
osperity of the country. His election will close, | and security for the future,” it was then, sir, that 
| oans forever, the fatal policy of conquest and the | forty-one of this gentleman’s party (and, I believe, 
extension of slavery. It will bring into the public | he among the number) voted ‘to call the army 
councils better men than we have lately been accus- || back,’’ thereby to relinquish the just claims of our 
tomed to; it will place the legislation of the country | citizens, and the rights of the country, and to force 
in the hands of the representatives of the people; | our brave armies to an inglorious retreat, trailing 
twill soften the asperities of party, and strengthen | our hitherto untarnished flag in the dust, dishon- 
the bonds of the Union. |, ored and disgraced. This war had been recognized 
|| by the Congress of the United States, and by the 





DEFENCE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. THOMAS, | 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1848. 

The House having under eonsideration the Message of the 
President in relation to the Treaty of Peace with Mexico— 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Some days ago, when the Presi- | 
dent’s message, now under consideration, was read, 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means,} 
made a furious attack upon the President. He | 
eharged that this message contained a ‘ palpable | 
assumption of power’? by the President, in this— | 
that he ** undertakes to tell them, (Texas,) volun- | 
‘tarily, and without the authority of this House, | 
‘his opinion, that whenever the United States shall | 
‘acquire this territory in New Mexico, their right 
‘would operate from the mouth to the source of 
‘the Rio Grande.”’ 

This, with other charges against the President, | 
has been repeated and urged by other distinguished | 


gentlemen upon the other side, from day to day, || 


with a zeal and ability that would more become a 
beter cause; and I am gratified that I have at last 
obtained the floor, and that | now have an oppor- 
tunity of replying to these gentlemen, and of using 
my humble efforts to repel these attacks, and to | 
have that just commendation awarded to the Presi- 
dent which his alle and patriotic services so emi- 
nently deserve. The President, in this message, 
speaking of the ** temporary governments estab- 
lished on the east side of the Rio Grande, and of 
the right of Texas to that country,” says: 

“ Nothing, therefore, can be more certain than 
‘that this temporary government, resulting from 
‘necessity, can never injuriously affect the right 
‘which the President believes to be justly asserted 
‘by Texas to the whole territory on this side of 
‘the Rio Grande, whenever the Mexican claim to 





‘it shall have been extinguished by treaty. Bat | 


‘this is a subject which more properly belongs to 
‘the Legislative than the Executive branch of the 
‘Government.”’ 

It will be perceived that the President says, that 
this subject “* more properly belongs’’ to Congress: 
the gentlemen all assent to this. But the President 
says, further, that he “ believes’ this claim to be 
‘justly asserted by Texas;’’ and it is the expres- 
sion of this ** belief’ by the President that has so 
much aroused the wrath of the honorable chair- 
man. He cannot, for a moment, tolerate the idea 
that the President shall presume to express an 
opinion that Texas: has this right to a country 
worth, as he says, ‘sixty or seventy millions of 
dollars.” [ suppose the gentleman would say this 
1s slandering the title of the United States. if the 


rule, “let him that is without fault cast the first || 


stone,”’ were enforced upon this subject, how long 
would, it be before the gentleman, or any of his 
party in this House, would get a fling at the Pres- 
ident? Who is this gentlemari? He is an able and 
distinguished leader of the Whig party—a party, 
many of whom, since December, 1846, have de- 
nounced the war as odious, unnecessary, uncon- 
Sututional, and unjust—a party that, during the 


present session, and after our gallant armies, in a || upon a foreign nation rather than give a portion of ? ver : 
his own country its just rights—and that, too, || that, to the popular mind, it is matter of astonish- 
upon such a people as the Mexican—require no || ment that it ever was doubted. It is like the claim 
| commentary, but deserve universal and unquali- 


war for the rights of our country, had won near 

irty victories, small and t, and had marched 
through battle and through blood to the capital of 
our enemy; and after deeds of gallantry almost, if 
not altogether, unparalleled in the history of the 
world, had planted the ‘star-spangled ecto 


| Constitution. 















This House is not the commander- 
in-chief of the army, nor has it the treaty:-making 
power; yet every member of the gentleman's 
party upon this floor has voluntarily declared this 
war to have been ‘* unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced,” thereby prejudicing our 
claims against Mexico. This was a controversy 
between the United States and Mexico; and to 
express.an opinion favoring Mexico, 
capes the patriotic vigilance of the g@htleman, but 
receives his hearty assent. But if the President, 
in answer to an inquiry of a Governor of one of our 
States, expresses an opinion favorable to the claim 
of such State—an opinion, too, which the learned 
gentleman from Kentusky, [Mr. Duncan,]a Whig, 
not only asserted was correct, but, in an able argu- 


| ment, showed it to be so—this, with the gentleman, 


_ is ‘a palpable assumption of power” on the part 
of the President. 

Since the repeal of the odious sedition law, it 
has been lawful to give the truth in evidence; and 
the gentleman from Kentucky most clearly demon- 

| strated the correctness of this opinion of the Pres- 
ident, and the right of Texas to this country as 
/against the United States. Texas was annexed 
by resolutions introduced by two Whigs from 
Tennessee, and passed Congress before Mr. Polk 
became the President; and, upon the face of these 
resolutions, Texas claimed territory north of the 
line of 36° 30’—enough to make at least two States; 
_and these resolutions expressly provide that these 
States are thereafter to be made with the assent of 
Texas; and ‘Texas had not an inhabitant then 
within one hundred miles of this territory; and, 
| unless the country east of the Rio Grande, claimed 
as New Mexico, is includgd, there is not sufficient 
| territory for one, much less for two States. 
| Again: when Texas is received into the Union, 
| she is received with a constitution and laws which 
extend her limits to include this country. And the 
| map, which is a part of the recent treaty, as rati- 
fied between the United States and Mexico, repre- 


_sents all the country east of the Rio Grande as | 


’ belonging to Texas. 
Mr. Speaker, | have but time to refer to these 
| points; and more than a mere reference is unne- 


, cessary, since gentlemen of both political parties | 


| have so firmly and clearly established the correct- 
| ness of this opinion of the President. 


much solicitude about this territory? It was but 
| yesterday that their party from the North unani- 
| mously refused, in effect, to make any laws or 
| regulations for this and the whole of the territory 
| acquired from Mexico; and it is but a half hour 
| since a leading member of that party from New 
| York (Mr. Deas his readiness to give all 
| this country back to Mexico, and, so far as | 
could see, he was uttering the sentiments of many 


of his party; and this proposition is in perfect ac- 





gislate for this country. The whole matter is, 
that this gentleman, as he avowed, would consent 
to give this country, intrinsically so valuable, ang 
‘acquired by a treaty voted for by a majority of his 
party in the Senate, to Mexico, rather than per- 
mit our honest slaveholders of the South to oc- 


| tleman asserts that he is for this upon principle. 
| Principles which lead a man to bestow benefits 


fied condemnation. 





ot only es- | 


| I may ask, here, why do gentlemen have so | 


cordance with their refusal upon yesterday to le- 


| cupy one foot of it with their slaves; and the gen- 


I will not delay to comment further upon these 
points, but proceed to notice the argument of the 
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honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Dun- 
can.}] This gentleman, after quoting from the mes- 
sage the remarks of the President in relation to the 
temporary civil governments established in the 
Territories during the war, declares his purpose 
**to examine’? them, **and to demonstrafe that 
‘they exhibit a lamentable lack of statesmanship, 
‘and an utter ignorance of the laws of nations and 
‘the theory of our own Constitution.” He then 
lays down this principle: 

** That there ts not a respectable author of mod- 
‘ern times to be found, who says that the laws of 
‘a conquered nation do not remain until they are 
‘changed by the conqueror.” 

And, to sustain this position, he adds: 

_ This question, as must be known to every 
‘lawyer in this House, came up in the reign of 
‘James lI. All who have read Lord Coke know 
‘that it was brought before the British courts, with 
‘Lord Bacon as counsel on one side, and other 
‘eminent counsel on the other. I allude to Cal- 
‘vin’s case. He was born in Edinburgh, before 
‘the union. After the act of union he brought a 
‘real action, and the question was whether he was 
‘or was not an alien. If an alien, he could not 
‘maintain the real action. ‘This case brought up 

|‘ these questions, and it was, at that early day, de- 
‘ cided, that until the conqueror made an alteration 
‘of those laws, the ancient laws of that kingdom’ 
‘ remained.”’ 

Now, sir, the gentleman has wholly mistaken 
, this case, not only as to the law, but as to the facts. 

| The reporter says : ** The question of this case as to 
‘matter in law was, whether Calvin, the plaintiff, 
* (being born in Scotland since the crown of England 
* descended to his Mojesty,) be an alien born, and 
* consequently disabled to bring any real or personal 

| faction for any lands within the realm of Eng- 
‘land.’? Ladmit that then this was a great case. 
Lord Coke says: ** For that never any case within 
‘man’s memory was argued by so many judges 
‘in the Exchequer Chamber as this was—there 
‘having argued the lord chancellor and fourteen 
‘ judges.’ Yet, great as it was or is, it is difficult 
to perceive in it any analogy to the questions un- 
der consideration. The question then to bedecided 

' was, as to the rights of post nati—persons born after 
the union of the two kingdoms was completed. In 
the discussion of this question many arguments 
are adduced and many authorities cited. | will 

| call attention to one@which, in principle, the report- 

|| er cites as analagous to the question considered in 
|| Calvin’s case. This is the case reported by St. 
Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles-—the Roman 
tribune vs. St. Paul. St. Paul was a Jew, born im 
Tarsus, a famous city of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. 
| The turbulent multitude having raised a cry against 
him, “Claudius Lysias, the popular tribune, 

{| (though it were utterly against justice and com- 
| mon reason,) bade that he should be examined by 

‘| scourging.” And when they had bound Paul, 

ready to execute the tribune’s unjust command, 

|| the blessed Apostle (to avoid unlawful and sharp 
|| punishment) took hold of a law of a heathen em- 
| peror, and said to the centurion standing by him : 
| <1 it lawful for you to scourge a man thatisa 

‘Roman and uncondemned? When the centurion 
|| * heard that, he went and told the chief captain, 
|| * saying, Take heed what thou doest: for this 
| 





‘man is a Roman. Then the chief captain came 
| «and said to him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? He 
‘ said, Yea. And thechief captain answered, With 
‘a great sum obtained [ this freedom.” But Paul 
(meaning to assert his birthright as a Roman cit- 
‘izen) said he was “ free-born.” Thereupon, the 
‘tribune becoming alarmea, he was discharged. 
|“ So hereby it was manifest that Paul was a Jew, 
| and, though born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, in Asia 
| *Minor-—then under the obedience of the Roman 

‘ Emperor—he was by birth a citizen of Rome in 

‘Italy, in Europe; that is, capable of, and inher- 

‘ jtable to, all the privileges and immunities of that 

‘city.’ Now, this is a case commented and relied 
|| upon in Calvin’s case, and fully illustrates the 
principle of that great case. The principle is ver 
‘| correct, and is now so universally acknowledged, 


of acitizen of Louisiana, born since the acquisition 
of that country, to be a citizen of the United States 
—a claim so just, and so in accordance with the 


theory of our Government, that not a well-informed 
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man in America would dispute it. Yet, self-evi- 
dent as it now is, how ia it applicable to the ques- 
tion of the power of the President of the United 
States, in a conquered country, in a time of war? 
Sir, it is about as applicable as it would have been 
to the Celebrated bridge case tried by Sancho Panza 
while governor of the island of Barataria. 

The learned gentleman next cites and relies 
upon ‘a great case of Campbell and Hall, as 
decided by Lord Mansfield.”’ I have not exam- 
ined this case, except the gentleman’s report of it; 
and from that, it appears that it was a question as 
to the power of the British King in a conquered 
country, after a capitulation and after a treaty of 

yeate. The gentleman says: 

**It was conceded, that, if not contrary to the 
* terms of che capitulation, or the treaty of peace, 
*the King had the power, as a prerogative of his 
‘crown, to alter the laws of a country conquered 


‘by British arms, and thus make it a dominion of | 


‘his kingdom. This royal prerogative right to 
‘ prescribe new laws, or a new civil government, 
* was held to be, not an absolute right, but a right 
“limited to such changes of the laws as were not 
‘contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
* British Constitution. Lord Mansfield, however, 
* recognized the same principles, which were after- 
‘wards laid down by our illustrious jurist, Chief 
* Justice Marshall, in the case of Canter, in Ist 
‘ Peters, that the conquering nation, when its con- 


* quest was confirmed and completed, might change 


‘the laws of the conquered country.”’ 

Here he shows that the King had the power, as 
a prerogative of his crown, to alter the laws of a 
conquered country, if not contrary to treaty or 
capitulation, and not in violation of the British 
Constitution. These principles are not dened. 
The question is, not what may be done in a con- 
quered country after a treaty of peace, but what 
may be done while the war continues. In a for- 
eign war, does the Constitution restrain the Presi- 
dent? or may he do anything against the enemy 
allowed by the voluntary laws of nations? and 
does this law of nations permit the establishment 
of governments, during the war, over the conquered 
territory, for the security of the conquest and pro- 
tection of the conquered inhabitants who submit 
to the conqueror? 
and, as we maintain, he has in so doing discharged 
the duties of the high station whfich he has so 
honorably filled. ° 


This the President has done; | 


The Democratic party is emphatically the Union | 


party; they have, and do yet, sustain the Constitu- 
tion in its purity, and contend for a strict constrac- 
tion of that sacred instrument; they cling to it 
and its compromises as the last best safeguard of 
the liberties of our happy country. Yet we regard 
this Constitution as securing the rights of eur citi- 
zens, and not those of our enemies. This Con- 
stitution provides for the declaration of war, the 
making of treaties, and the appointment of am- 
bassadors; yet it does not provide all rules neces- 
sary in relation to these, but leaves them to the 
control of the laws of nations. 

We will not here inquire what Congress may or 


may not do to limit the power of the President as | 


**commander-in-chief of the army,’’ inasmuch as 
no laws have been passed upon the subject, nor 
are any proposed. 
the President, or a general, in his power against 
aforeignenemy? Who for amoment can suppose 
that the wise framers of that instrument intended 
to restrain our generals or our army from doing 
anything in the prosecution of a legal war against 
the enemies of the country? Such a position is 
absurd. There is a rivalry among all nations-— 
republican, aristocratic, and monarchical—to give 
every power and appliance to their armies in the 
field, to enable them to subdue their enemies, con- 
sistent with the law of nations. 
This power to govern the conquered inhabitants 
who submit, is notonly permitted, but required, by 


, To conquer a country, you must displace the sov- | 


_ be set up in its stead. 


_ and keep ordgr.”’ 


Defence of the President—Mr. Thomas. 


/ ment. If none of these things are done, the nation | 
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7] 
is not, and never will be, conquered; or your griev- | 
ances, be they ever so great, never will be redressed. | 


ereignty—overthrow the government; and, when 
this is done, the sovereignty of your country must 
This, and nothing short of | 
this, will give you the full conquest of the country. | 
This is ali done against an enemy, and by force, 
and is a legitimate exercise of the war power. An 
acquisition of this sort is not permanent; it is sub- 
ject to the control of the treaty-making power. 
Thus we see that it is necessary to conquest that 
the government of the enemy shall be overthrown; 
else it is no conquest. And if this be done, would 
the humanity of the gentlemen have no govern- 
ment established; would they have nothing but 
anarchy to prevail among the peaceful inhabitants, 
and have the innocent, the weak, and the helpless 
given over to the lusts and avarice of the strong 
and the lawless? No, sir. The honorable chair- 
man says: ‘* The President was authorized, by the 
laws of war, to preserve the public peace there, 
And how is this to be done, | 
but by a go®@rnment? You have destroyed the | 
government of Mexico over this country in con- | 
quering it. Do the gentlemen say this must be_ 
done by the strict, stern rules of military law? or | 


| shall it be done by the tnore mild forms of civil | 


government? Does any law of the Constitution, 
of Congress, or of nations, prescribe the form of 
this government?) This cannot be pretended. Do 
the gentlemen say that it should be purely mili- 
tary, and that the courts should be courts-martial ? 
These courts have no jurisdiction, except of mili- | 


| tary offences; they have no jurisdiction to dispense 


_ army, either-in the punishment of crime or in se- || 


| inadequate. 


appropriate means of civil institutions. 


Does the Constitution limit || 


justice among individuals disconnected with the 


curing their rights; they are, therefore, wholly | 
And, further, if the gefieral can gov- | 
ern by the strict, and often despotic, rules of mili- 
tary law, he, surely, as the greater includes the 
less, can effect the same end by the more mild and | 


hen | remember that our institutions are pecu- | 
liar, and, in our internal affairs, so much unlike 
those of the nations that have established this law, 
and that we have had so little to do in the prose- 
cution of foreign wars, and the Administration has 
had so little aid from the light of precedent and 
experience, I am astogished that the able and 
learned gentlemen have not succeeded in finding 
important errors in the management of this war; 
but I maintain, that with all their vigilance and 
astuteness, they have failed to do this. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says “ there is 
no tille by conquest, so longas the opposing nation 
is in existence, struggling against her foe.” The 
Supreme Court of the United States have made | 
several decisions in relation to this subject. I will | 
only trouble the House to refer to two of them. 
Great Britain was for atime at war with Den- 
mark, and, during that time, conquered the island 
of Santa Cruz, which was afterwards surrendered 
to Denmark at the making of peace. A case came 
before the Supreme Court in relation to the situa- | 
tion of the island while in possession of the Brit- 
ish; and Chief Justice Marshall says: 

** Some doubt has been suggested whether Santa 


'* Cruz, while in the possession of Great Britain, 
** could peaeey be considered as a British island. | 


‘ But for this doubt there can be no foundation. 


© Although acquisitions made during war are not | 
' * considered as permanent until confirmed by treaty, 


this law, and by the most enlightened principles | 


of justice and humanity. 


You meet your enemy | 


in batde; you defeat and disperse his army: if you | 


stop here, the country is not yet conquered; the 
civil government goes on; the legislature enacts 
laws; the judges dispense justice, and the revenue 
officers collect the customs; and, by.the doctrine 
of the gentleman, your generals cannot interfere 


with private property, or levy contributions upon | 


the inhabitants, or interfere with their civil govern- 


~_*e 7 enn 


* yet, 40 every commercial and belligerent purpose, 

‘ they are considered as a part of the domain of the | 
* conqueror, so long as he retains the possession | 
‘and government of them. The island of Santa 
‘ Cruz remained a British island until it was re- 
* stored to Denmark.”’ 

The other case, in 4th Wheaton, is more full upon 
these points, and | invite the particular attention | 
of the House to it: 

“ During this period, (while Castine, a town in | 
the State of Maine, was in the British possession,) | 
the British Government exercised all civil and 
military authority over the place, and established | 
a custom-house, and admitted goods to be im- 

rted according to regulations prescribed by | 
itself; and, among others, admitted the goods | 
upon which duties are now demanded.” 

fier the evacuation of the place, this action | 


4 


| 
| 
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| 
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was brought for duties claimed to be due to 4} 
United States. ” 

** Under these circumstances, we are all o 
ion (Judge Story delivering the unanimous 
of the Court) that the claim for duties cango: be 
sustained. By the conquest and military ocey. 
pation of Castine, the enemy acquired that firm 
possession which enabled him to exercise the 
fullest rights of sovereignty over that place. The 
sovereignty of the United States over the terri. 
tory was of course suspended, and the laws of 
the United States could no longer be righty] 
enforced there, or be obligatory upon the inha\). 
itants who remained and submitted to the con. 
querors. 

** By the Surrender, the inhabitants passed under 
a temporary allegiance to the British Govern. 
ment, and were bound by such laws, and such 
only, as it chose to recognize and impose. From 
the nature of the case, no other laws could be 
obligatory upon them; for where there is no pro. 
tection or allegiance, or sovereignty, there can be no 
claim to obedience. Castine was, therefore, dy- 
ring this period, so far as respects our revenue 
laws, to be deemed a foreign port; and goods im- 
ported into it by the inhabitants were subject to 
such duties only as the British Government chose 
to require. Such goods were, in no correct sense, 
imported into the United States. * * * Ang 
when, upon the return of peace, the jurisdiction 
of the United States was reassumed, they were 
in the same predicament as they would have been 
if Castine had been a foreign territory ceded to 
the United States, and the goods had been pre- 
viously imported there. In the latter case, there 
would be no pretence to say that American du- 
ties could be demanded; and upon principles of 
‘ public and municipal law, the cases are not dis- 
‘ tinguishable. The authorities cited at the bar 
‘ would, if there were any doubt, be decisive of 
‘ the question; but we think it too clear to require 
‘any aid from authority.” 

This, I maintain, is a casé precisely in point. 
War existed between the United States and Great 
Britain; Great Britain conquered a part of the 
State of Maine, established a government there, 
and collected duties, just as has been done in Mex- 
ico. In the language of the gentleman from Ken- 
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| tucky, had the United States ‘‘ ceased to struggle 


ounraennennandpasaaees 


| ‘laws of war to preserve the 





| with the foe?’ Yet the Supreme Court says: 


‘* By the conquest and occupation, the enemy 
* acquired that firm possession which enabled him 
‘to exercise the fullest rights of sovereignty.” 


| “ By the surrender, the inhabitants passed under 
‘| ‘a temporary allegiance to the British Govern- 


‘ment, and were bound by such laws, and such 
* only, as it chose to recognize and impose. From the 
* nature of the case, no other laws could be oblig- 
‘ atory upon them.” 

*What becomes of the assertion of the honorable 
gentleman? This was not done by the British 
Parliament, or by the King, but by a British gen- 
eral; and will the gentleman pretend that the 
British, or any nation, when they make a tempo- 


| rary conquest of a part of our country, can do 


more than we can when we conquer theirs? This 
would be absurd, and in direct conflict with the 
equality of the laws of nations. 

The established rule is, ‘* that the war being 
‘reputed equal between two enemies, whatever is 
‘ permitted to one, in virtue of the state of war, is also 
‘ permitted to the other. Accordingly, no nation, 
‘ under pretence of justice being on its side, ever 
‘complains of the hostilities of the enemy, while 
‘ they observe the laws prescribed by the common 
‘ laws of war.”’ ‘ 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio says ‘‘ we 


'* expelled her,’’ (Mexico,) *‘ and took the country 


‘by-conquest; and, as a part of the Republic of 
‘ Mexico, the President was authorized by the 
blic peace there 
‘and keep order.’”’ This is right, and is all we 
contend for; but the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky denies this. See how great men of the 
same party differ. The gentleman from Ohio, 
though he admits this right of the President, says 
that if the claim of Texas to the part of New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande is good, yet the 
President had no power to govern there: ** When 
‘an enemy was expelled from their own country, 
‘it was absurd to suppose it was. necessary to set 
mp a military government there.”’ The gentle- 
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" y | 
man places it upon the proper ground—necessity; | by the political progenitors of these gentlemen, | lated the spirit of these clauses in collecting and 


for if it was ‘* necessary,” the President had the 
ower, otherwise not; and if he had reflected upon 
ihe situation of the country east of the Rio Grande, 
stead of confining his mind solely to the search 
for complaints against the President, he would 
have at once seen that his ‘* supposed absurdity”? | 
would have changed to an imperious ‘ ee 
which it would have been criminal in the President | 
to disregard. This country was some hundreds of 
miles from the organized part of Texas, separated 
from it by high mountain ranges and a wilderness 
The country thus situated was inhabited by Mex- 
icans solely, enemies in arms against Texas and 
the United States; governed by Mexican laws, ad- 
ministered by Mexican officers; and that could 
not be held in subjection but by a military force. 
In this situation the United States army found 
them, and conquered them; thereby superseding 
the Mexican laws and officers that ruled. This 
was done at the request of Texas; and when it 
was done Texas was not present, by her repre- 
sentatives or her laws, to take the control of the 
country; nor could she have done so, without an 
army to enforce her authority. In this situation, 
there Was a necessity, not to be avoided, ‘ to pre- 
serve the public peace there, and keep order.” If 
the President erred in this case, against whom did 
he offend?) Texas. And has Texas complained? 
Has one word of remonstrance come from the lips 
of her honored Representatives upon this floor, or 


with all the zeal and ability that those able men 
were possessed of; yet, in the plenitude of their 
patriotism, with all their acumen, they were unable 
to find this fault. lt was reserved for their pro- 
gressive political descendants—like their ancestors, 
ever opposed to theircountry in war—to make this 
grand discovery. 

But, sir, we have yet another precedent for the 
course taken by the President. On the 16th of 
October, 1813, General McClure, commanding the 
Niagara frontier, finding the upper province de- 
serted by the British army, and deserted by its 
government, published an address to the inhabitants 
of that part of Canada, in which he says: 

‘*In the peculiar situation of the inhabitants, it 
‘ is essential to their security that some regulations 
‘ should be established for their government while 
‘the American army has the power of enforcing 
‘them.”’ ° ° ° ° ° 

‘* The character of our free republican Govern- 
* ment, and the nature of our institutions, will jus- 
‘tify an expectation of security and protection. 
‘ All civil magistrates will continue ree the 
‘ functions of their offices merely as cons®rvators of the 
‘peace.’’ ** The General enjoins the inhabitants 
‘to submit to their magistrates, and those who refuse 


| ‘obedience must be reported to headquarters.”’ 


Here is yet another precedent—a proclamation 
signed by Commodore Perry and General Harri- 
son; and the correctness of which, like the others, 


from any of the people of that gallant State? On || cannot, and will not, be denied: 


the contrary, Texas invited the course taken by the 
President in sending troops within her limits, and 
to this hour has assented to all that has been done. | 
Acase occurred during the war of 1812 analogous 
to some extent to this. Mr. T. read the following 
“ Proclamation:”’ 
“The enemy having been driven from the Ter- | 


‘my command having taken possession of it, it | 


“A PROCLAMATION. 
| ** Whereas, by the combined operations of the 


‘ Canada have been captured or destroyed, and the 
_ said district is now in the quiet possession of our 
| ‘ troops, it becomes necessary to provide fur its govern- 


disbursing this revenue derived from Mexico. 
This gentieman, like the others, falls into the same 
great error, in considering the Constitution as be- 
ing intended for the protection of our enemies, 
instead of our own citizens. I believe he pretends 
not that the President has committed any violation 
of the letter, but it is of the spirit, of the Constitu- 
tion; and how he could ever have supposed that 
the framers of the Constitution intended to restrain 
our generals, when in war, more than they were 
restrained by the law of nations, which operates 
equally upon our enemies, | cannot imagine. In 
the war of 1812, the British did collect duties in 
the State of Maine, while a part of it was in their 
possession; and our Supreme Court says, and the 
law of nations says, they had a right to do it; and 
this cannot be controverted. This being so, if we 
were in return. to conquer a portion of their coun- 
try, we could also, by the law of nations, collect 
revenue, unless restrained by this “ spirit’ of the 
Constitution. This the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not say in words, but the gentleman would 
have you believe by construction that this was the 
intention of those wise men. I could have hoped 


|| that he would have hdd more respect for their in- 


telligence and patriotism than to have attributed 
to them any such absurd intention. The argu- 
ments which | have adduced to show the power to 
govern a conquered country, will also show the 
right of the general to levy contributions; and in 
the case just read from our Supreme Court, in re- 
lation to the government established in the State 
of Maine by the British, it will be seen that this 


| land and naval forces under our command, those | power is also clearly recognized. The gentleman 
|| © of the enemy within the upper district of Upper 


says, if this be permitted, the President may sus- 
tain his army by contributions, and carry on a 
war indefinitely, contrary to the wishea of the 
United States, unlimited and unrestrained. He 


‘ritory of Michigan, and a part of the army under || ‘ ment. Therefore we do hereby proclaim and make |, should remember that this wtp is, and can be, 


‘hecomes necessary that the civil government of the 


‘Territory should be reéstablished, and the former | 


‘officers renew the exercise of their authority. I. 
‘have, therefore, thought proper to proclaim that 


‘derived from British officers are at an end; that the 
‘citizens of the Territory are restored to all the 
‘rights and privileges which they enjoyed pre- | 


| § known, that the rights and privileges of the in- | 
| * habitants, and the laws and customs of the coun- 

a en they existed or were in force at the period | 
| 6 oO 


‘ ercise of their functions, previously taking an oath to 


our arrival, shall continue to prevail. ll ma- || 


|| ‘ gistrates ang other civil officers are to resume the ex- | 
_ ‘all appointments and commissions which have been | 


only claimed in’a war legally declared by ‘Con- 
gress; and that even then, he is elected for only 
four years, and he may be impeached; and the 
very law raising an army and commissioning of- 
| ficers may be repealed at any time; so that there 
are many restraints upon him, which may be exer- 


‘ be faithful to the Government of the United States as || cised if it should become necessary. Where would 


‘ long as they shall be in the possession of the country.”’ 
“The authority of all militia commissions is sus- 


| this gentleman find the power for a President to 
|| blockade a port of the enemy with our ships of 





‘viously to the capitulation made by General Hull | * pended in said district, and the officers required to || war, so as not only to prohibit the ships of the 


‘on the 15th August, 1812. Under the present || ‘ give their paroles in such way as the officer who may | 
‘circumstances, and until the will of the Govern- |, ‘ be appointed by the Commanding General to adminis- | 
‘ment be known, I have thought proper to direct || ¢ ter the government shall direct.”’ “a . a 
‘that all persons having civil offices in the Terri- || ** Given underour hands and seals, this 17th Oc- | 


‘tory of Michigan at the period of the capitulation |, 
‘of Detroit, resume the exercise of the powers ap- | 
‘present dispersed state of the population, many 

‘officers are doubtless absent. In all cases thus | 
— the last incumbent who resigned the | 
‘office will resume the exercise of its duties. 

‘The laws in force at the period above mentioned | 


‘will be reéstablished, and continue in force until \| ¢ States throughout Europe and America.”” This | 


‘repealed by the proper authority. 


“Given at headquarters, the 29th day of Sep- !| our law, and this law justifies the course of the | 


‘tember, 1813. 
*“WM.- HENRY HARRISON.” 

Upon the reconquest of Michigan, General 
Harrison proclaimed that “ all appointments and 
commissions which have been derived from British 
officers are at an end,” and proceeds to reéstablish a 
government; and in case of the absence of any offi- 
cer, he directed the last incumbent who resigned the 
office to resume the exercise of its duties. This 
was done in territory belonging to the United States 
—and done, too, to govern the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States inhabiting that country, and friendly to 
its institutions; and if General Havoinda could ap- 
point a man to office there, because he had once 
held and resigned, and another appointed in his 
place, he could have appointed any one. Now, 
that General Harrison did right, is manifest. By 
what right or power did he do this? By his mere 
power as a general, called forth by the necessity 
of the case. The country east of the Rio Grande 
was more distant from Texas, and inhabited by 
lexicans, enemies to the United States—such peo- 


|, § tober, 1813. 
i “OLIVER H. PERRY.” |) 
‘pertaining to their offices respectively. In the || 


“WM. H. HARRISON, 


} 
| 


No remark that I could make would more clearly || 
| show the direct bearing of this case. ‘‘ The law || 
‘of nations,” says Chief Justice Marshall, “is the || 
‘great source from which we derive those rules || 
‘respecting belligerent and neutral rights which || 
‘are recognized by all civilized and commercial | 


law is recognized by our Constitution as a part of | 


President. The decisions of our own Supreme 
Court, in unanimous opinions, delivered by a Mar- | 
shall and a Story, authorize it; the practice of all | 
civilized nations approves it; the conduct of our || 
own generals, under like circumstances, as shown 1] 
in these cases, sustain it; the universal acquies- | 
cence of the American people in these cases for the || 
third of a century, confirms it; and so soon as the || 
zeal of party strife shall have cooled, the common || 
sense, justice, and humanity of the people wilk give | 








it a most unqualified ratification. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the || 
argument of the honorable gentlemen fram Ver- || 
mont, (Mr. Cotnamer.] This learned gentlemag |) 
was pleased to attack the President in relation to | 
his management of the war upon another poigt— || 





collected at the various Mexican ports in our pos- || 


/assumption of power by the President; and to | 
| show this, he relies upon the clause of the Consti- | 





ple as could not be controlled by the civil authori- 


tes of Texas, (nor were those authorities there to || term than for two years,’’ and on the clause that i} rights no further than to submit such subjects to 

‘ his domination, to make them swear fealty to him, 

‘to exercise certain rights of sovereignty over 

‘them, such as raising and quartering troopa 
‘ e 


control,) and is acase of much more urgent and 
imperious necessity than that of General Harri- 
son. The war of 1812 was opposed throughout 


| tution which says, that “no or riation of | 
| money to the use of the army shall be for a longer | 


| says ‘‘no money shall be drawn from the treas-\ 
\| ury but in consequence of appropriations by | 
law,’’ &c.; and insists that the President has vio- 


| session. This, he says, was an unconstitutional \| 





enemy from entering it, but also the ships of every 
other nation? The Constitution gives no express 


authority to do this. But it authorizes a declara- 


tion of war; and, war being declared, the law of 
nations authorizes a blockade, and hence the Pres- 
ident’s power to order it. This power, even in the 
war against Mexico, has never been denied. Now, 
if the President can exclude them altdgether, or 
not, at his discretion, he can surely admit them 
upon terms, upon the condition that they will pay 
a duty. This has been admitted by a distinguished 
Senator of the gentleman’s party, [Mr. Dayrow, 
of New Jersey.] He said: ‘* Duties are public prop- 
‘erty; they belong to the government with which 
‘you are at war, and, I doubt not, may rightfully 
Be appropriated by you while in possession of 
‘your enemy’s port. But can it be a question, 
‘ whether the entire trade being shut out from the 

port of the enemy by a blockade does not do 
‘more to coerce the country ipvaded, than the 
‘opening of that trade for the sake of appropri- 
‘ating the duties? In the one case, you.deoprive the 
‘enemy of both the trade and the duties; in the 
‘ other, of her duties only.”” 

This Whig Senator admits both the power to 
levy duties and to declare a blockade; but inclines 
to the opinion that a blockade is more available 
** to coerce the country invaded.”” This, then, is 
the greater power; and it has never been disputed, 
even by these learned gentlemen. 

wer to levy contributions is not only 


| This re lev i 
the levying of contributions by a tariff of duties | ractised by alt civilized nations, but is justified 


the latest—yes, by all writers on national law. 
Martin, in his Treaties, says: 

“ The conqueror has, strictly speaking, a right 
* to make prisoners of war of all the ‘subjects of a 
‘hostile State who may fall into his power. Buc 
‘ now-a-days the conqueror generally carries his 
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‘among them, making them pay taxes, obey his laws, || a blessing to your enemies, and would richly re- 


‘&c., and punishing as rebels those who attempt to 
* betray him or shake off his yoke.”’ 

Vatiel says: “ Instead of the custom of pillaging 
‘the open couniry and defenceless places, another 
‘mode has been substituted, which is at once 
‘more humane and more advantageous to the bel- 
‘ligerent sovereign—l mean that of contributions. 
* Whoever carries on a just war, hasa right to make 
* the enemy's country contribute to the support 
‘of fis army, and towards defraying all the charges 
‘of the war. Thus he obtains a part of what is 
‘due to him; and the enemy’s subjects, by con- 
‘senting to pay the sum Somsindad have their 
‘ property secured from pillage, and the country is 
‘preserved. Buta general who wishes to enjoy 
‘an unsullied reputation, must be moderate in his 
* demands of contribtuons, and proportion them to 
* the abilities of those on whom they are imposed.” 

If precedent and authority avail anything with 
the gentleman, it is unnecessary to cite more; and 
if the necessity of such a power in the commander 
of an army engaged in war is to be cons:dered, 
then there van be no doubt of its propriety. Itisa 
universally admitted principle, that ** whoever car- 
‘ries on a just war, has a right to make the ene- 
‘my’s country contribute to the support of his 
‘army, and towards defraying all the charges of 
‘the war.”’ 

Gentlemen would not dispute the power of even 
an American general, in an enemy’s country, levy- 
ing contributions in kind, to supply his army with 
provisions. I suppose they would not deny that 
the general, after the capture,of Monterey, could 
require the inhabitants of that eity to supply his 
troops with provisions; yet it would trouble them 
to find any authority for itin the Constitution, or 
anywhere, aside from the law of nations. If the 
general can take from the inhabitants supples in 
kind, then he may well take that which will pro- 
cure it; yet, to * enjoy an unsullied reputation, he 
must be moderate in his demands,’’ and propor- 
tion them to the abilities of those on whom they 
are imposed.’’ This being the rule upon this sub- 
ject, what more equitable mode can be found than 
by a tariff of duties such as were laid and collected 
by order of the President in the Mexican ‘ports? 
This is the mode of raising revenue adopted by 
not only our own, but by all civilized nations. 
But gentlemen may say, ‘True, the conqueror 
may levy contribuuons, but that this power be- 
longs to Congress, and not to the commander of 
the army.’’ These gentlemen are becoming so pop- 
ular in their doctrines, that I supposed they would 
have the general, after he had conquered a town | 
in California, no matter how pressing the wants | 
of his command, to send back to Washington, and, | 
if Congress was not in session, wait unul the elec- 
tions take place, and a Congress assembles, that 
he might get permission to feed his starving sol- 
diery. [tis one thing to find fault with a course 
of policy, and quite another to propose a better. 
These gentlemen have exhibited some skill in the 
former, but have given us no evidence of their 
ability in the latter, I would have been graufied 
to have heard how they propose to conduct a for- 
eign war. A foreign people plunder our commerce, | 


and murder our citizens, unul war necessarily re- || 


sults; and this war is waged to prevent the like | 
outrages, and to compel the enemy to remunerate 
our ciuzens for thtir losses, The American gen- 
eral meets the army of the enemy, and defeats and 


he cannot levy contributions, 


dispensing justice in all its forms, and the inhabit- 


turbed. Is this nation conquered, or will it ever be 
my, orany means of defence, under such asystem? 
This is not the only necessary result of their 
theory, but your army would be in the enemy’s \\ 
country, and you must sustain it; and you can do 
this, generally, only by purchasing supplies from || 
the enemy at bigh prices; thus furnishing them 
with a good market at their doors, and making 
them rich, whilst you get no rediess for your 
wrongs, and are successful in nothing but impov- 





: +) ; i it | 
this alleged usurpation? If they really believe i | In tHe House or Representatives, 
| 


urging a remedy. They have done no such thing, 
| but satisfy themselves with bitter denunciations 
| against the President. 
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ward them for all their perfidy. If gentlemen | 


really believed their complaints just, why have | 
| they not long since proposed some restriction of 


this power? Why have they so long permitted 
to be so, they have been criminally negligent of 
their high duties in not long since proposing and 


} 


Again: heasks, ‘* What has become of the money | 
* the President had received in the form of contri- | 
‘ butions, duties,” &c.? ‘* Did it beiong to the | 
‘treasury?’’ ‘*1fso, what authority had the Pres- 
‘ ident to pay it out, except by warrants,’”’ &c.? If. 
he would remember that these contributions were 
levied and collected by the law of nations from the | 
enemy, for the support of the army, and the sup- | 


| portof the necessary governments established there, 


he would not suppose that it had gone into the treas- | 
ury. He should remember that the conquering | 


general may levy these contributions in provisions | 


| for the arm 


in kind—beef, flour, &c.; and if this 
had been dof, the gentleman would not, | suppose, | 
contend that the oxen and barrels of flour must go 


cording to the Constitution. 


ico in the purchase of supplies? If these gentle- 
men really desire to know what has become of this 
money, let them call upon their friend General 
Scott, and upon the officers under his command, 
who were engaged in its collection and disburse- 
ment. No; the truth about this is, that these gen- 
Uemen have been engaged since the commencement 
of this war in magnifying its cost, and the evils it 
was to bring upon the country. ‘They commenced 
with an expenditure of “ half a million a day;”’ 
and by this ume, the Government, to have sustained 
their assertions, should have been indebted over 
three hundred millions as the cost of the war. 
Peace 1s now made, and the war debt is not one- 
sixth of thatsum. All that has been received from 
Mexico has aided to diminish the eXpenses and 
falsify their predictions. This should not offend 
the gentlemen; for even if this had not been done, 
the cost of the war is far, very far, below their 


| lowest estimates; and their character as prophets 


is wholly destroyed. They failed in their attempt | 


to recall the army; and, in spite of all their oppo- 


sition, and their melancholy forebodings as to the 
| evils, cost, and termination of the war, and the ex- 


| 
| 


pression that the Mexicans should welcome our sol- 
diers ** with bloody hands and hospitable graves,” 
the Administration, by its wisdom, patriousm, and 


energy, has brought the war to an end by a just 


conducted with a success unknown in the history | 


highly appreciate the services of a general who 
conducts a successful campaign or directs a battle, 
|| if he be their political friend; but if he be not such | 
disperses it, and the enemy have no force in the || friend, they will even refuse him a vote of thanks, 
ficld; what further can he do? Upon these gentle- || Justice makes no such distinctions—parties should 
men’s theory, he cannot interfere with their civil | make none. This war has given character to every | 
government; he cannot take private property; | department of the Government connected with it. 
The civil govern- || Whilst our soldiers have won imperishable honors | 
ment of the enemy goes on, in all its functions, || upon the field, and generals, through the indomita- 
| ble courage of their armies, have achieved reputa- 
ants are pursuing their peaceful avocations undis- | 


_ the unprejudiced commanded universal admiration; 


and honorable peace. 
This war, since its commencement, has been 


of our Government, and unexcelled in the history | 


of the world; and not a town has been taken, or a 
country conquered, but in obedience to the orders 
and in the execution of the plans of the Adminis- 
tration. Sir, our success is alike attributable to 
the wisdom and energy of the Administration, the 
skill and ability of our officers, and the patriotism 
and gallantry of our soldiers. These gentlemen 





| President in relation to the Treaty of Peace with Mexico 
1] ’ 
| 


And if this is so, | to represent has not been neglected. 
why may not the duties collected at Vera Cryz, to | 


sustain the army, be expended at the city of Mex- | 
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SPEECH OF MR. F. W. BOWDoy, 


| OF ALABAMA, 


July 29, 1848. 
The House having under consideration the Message of the 


Mr. BOWDON said: 


Mr. Sreaker: During the present session of 
| Congress I have not engaged in the discussions of 
the House, nor felt any inclination to do so. Ar- 
dently desiring the despatch. of the public business 
I have heard, with attention, the able arguments 
_ of others, and voted upon questions, as they arose 
in accordance with my convictions of duty, It jg 
apparent, however, that, since the action of the 
Conventions lately held at Baltimore and Philade|- 
phia, a change has occurred in the character of oyr 
debates. Fortunately, or unfortunately, this Hall 
has recently become the great central magazine 
from which are thrown Presidential and party 
weapons to all portions of the Union. In this 


{ general distribution of the instruments of political 
into the treasury, and be paid out by warrant ac- | 


warfare, the State which I have the honor in part 
The late 
speech of the able gentleman from the Montgom- 
ery district [Mr. Hivxiarp] fell upon my ear as a 
bugle blast to the Whigs of Alabama—a sort of 
general order from headquarters—directing the 
| points to be assailed, and the positions to be de- 
fended. It may not, therefore, be improper that [ 
|, should claim one brief hour in defence of states- 
men whom I respect, and in the advocacy of 
|| measures to which I am warmly attached. It is 
| not my purpose to confine my remarks to any sin- 
gle subject, but to touch briefly the points presented 
| by my colleague, and indicated, in the course of 
| debate, by others who have preceded and followed 
| him, with objects not dissimilar to his own. 
} Our country presents, at this time, an unusual 
| and extraordinary spectacle. Jt exhibits a variety 
_and complication of political movements, never 
before witnessed since the formation of our Con- 
stitution. These portents have arrested the atten- 
_ tion ofall, and may arouse the fears of the despond- 
ent. But we should not yet despair of the Republic, 
and least of all will I despair of the great party 
under whose ascendency we have hitherto secured 
| respectability abroad, and unexampled prosperity 
-at home. 1 am not of those who believe that the 
future is charged alone with evil, The’ clouds 
which darken the horizon will, I am persuaded, 
| soon por away. The storm which now rages so 
fiercely in the North is produced by artificial, 
| rather than natural, causes. A disappointed poli- 
_tician has reappeared upon the stage, to verify the 
| predictions of his enemies, and cover his former 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| friends with mortification and regret. He is no 
| longer ‘the northern man with southern princi- 
| ples.”? He is no longer the statesman whose eye 
|| comprehends the interests of: the whole country. 
| He has ceased to be the calm philosopher, whom 
| no provocation could betray into rashness. In the 
face of all his past professions, in sad contrast 
'| with his previous course, he is presented to his 
eel countrymen as the leader of a mere 


| geographical faction—the success of whose mad 
|| schemes must result in sundering the cords which 


bind together our glorious Union. But, sir, Mr. 
Van Buren’s harp is hung upon the willow; his 








tions never to be forgotten, the Administration has 


! 

| 

| directed all—every expedition by land and sea— | 
in thisway? Sir, whatuse has theenemy for an ar- || | 


| the various operations extending across the conti- | 


and ‘provided every means necessary to success in 


nent, and has conducted the whole war with a 
promptitude, wisdom, and energy that have with 


and after the ephemeral party malignity of these 
genuiemen shail have died away, the constitutional 
** Commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States,” alike with the officers and soldiers 
under his command, will receive the endless appro- | 


erishing your own country. Such a war would be || bation and gratitude of the American people. 


|| tion to Wilmot-provisoism, have g ‘ 
\| the Gulf of Mexico to get a candidate for Prest- 


wand has lostits magic. ‘* The sober second thought 
| of the people” will discern his true purpose, and 
| promptly repudiate his pretensions. Like Eros- 
' tratus, (the oldest barnburner of whom we read,) 
he may acquire a notoriety more enduring than 
enviable, but can accomplish nothing more. His 
_ day is past, and he is fast being numbered amongst 
| the things that were, but are not. Death to his agi 
| tation, and peace to his ashes! ; 
But, Mr. Speaker, there are other considerations 
‘not unworthy of special notice in scanning the 
| prospect which lies before us. We find the two 
great parties of the country strangely organized 
and strangely arrayed. Whigs from the cold re- 
_ gions of the North, professing the greatest devo- 
gone almost to 


| dent, by whose assent (as we are here daily in- 
formed) they “expect to succeed in their ‘ free 
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soil morement.”” Their devotion to the proviso is | 
equaled only by their aversion to the Mexican war. || serious fears that the elevation of General Cass to 

They exhibit the singular political phenomenon of || the Presidency would light up the flames of dis. 

IN, seeking to promote the cause of peace, and the | cord throughout the world. But in the election of 
restriction of slavery, by elevating to the highest | General Taylor, who is, and has been from his 

* office in the gift of the nation the slaveholder and || youth, a soldier by profession, the gentleman sees 
the warrior; not only the warrior, but the belted || no such ** Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.’’ 


General, fresh from well-fought fields, yet ‘* red || In that event, the horn of plenty will pour apon us | 


New Mexico and California—Mr. Bowdon. 


| much deprecates war, and who entertains such | 


Nie with the blood of recent slaughter.” The southern || an unceasing stream of blessings, the clangor of 
‘o—~ Whig press and southern Whig orators present, | arms will yield to the gentle gales of peace, and 
of course, an Opposite view of these questions. || war be heard of no more. 
of But my purpose 1s rather to state facts than to || My colleague was equally unfortunate in con- | 
of reconcile Whig contradictions. Weare also struck || trasting the financial policy of the present with that 
Ar. with the fact, (and with me it is a source of con- || of the preceding Administration. If the Whig tariff 
Ne gratulation,) that southern Democrats have cheer- || of 1842 was fast paying off the national debt—if, 
nts ‘ fully acquiesced in the nomination of an eminent \| likewise, it secured the prosperity of the country, 
Se, statesman of the great Northwest, who looks to no | and extended equal Justice to all interests and sec- | 
tis particular section or faction for promotion, but || tions of the Union,—it ought, perhaps, to have re- 
the & who, in the spirit which animates the great body || mained upon the statute-book. But the gentleman 
lel- of the Democracy, possesses a patriotism as broad | should remember that he was among those who 
our as the Union, and boldly proclaims before the na- | replaced the re strictive system of 1842 with the | 
all tion the principles upon which our Government || more liberal act of 1846. He should also remem- 
ne, should be administered. The position of public || ber that the existing tariff, while it imposes smaller | 
rty afluirs cannot escape the vigilant eye of the people. burdens upon the people, yields to the Government 
his They will rebuke faction, and frown upon du- || an increased amount of revenue. But, sir, the | 
cal plicity. Passing events most strongly indicate || difference in the amount of the public debt at this 
art that neither General Taylor nor Mr. Van Buren || time, and when Mr. Polk came into office, cannot | 
ate will be troubled with the cares of state. The ap- || be made the subject of just complaint. In 1840 
m= proaching triumph of Democracy will insure har- || the Whigs took charge of the Government. Our 
Sa mony to the Union, and deliver the country from || debt was then about eight millions of dollars. In | 
of the dangers which threaten it. ; two years, and in a period of peace, it was increased 
the Whilst our attention has been directed to new || to about twenty-six millions. On the 4th of March, 
de- ligyts in the political sky, some gentlemen (and || 1845, the debt still amounted to about seventeen 
tl 'y colleague, Mr. Hituiarp, is among them) || millions.- This last sam was thus inherited; but, 
es. have their eyes turned, not to the rising, but to the | including this amount, and the expenses of a two 
of setting sup. Mr. Polk has served his country || years’ war, prosecuted ata great distance, in a for- | 
tis with eminent ability, unflinching firmness, and || eign country, and against eight millions of people, | 
sin- matchless fidelity. He is now, about to retire for- || our public debt (to speak in round numbers) has | 
ted ever from public office, followed by the plaudits || risen only to the sum of sixty-five millions. Such | 
of and the affections of grateful millions; but the || has been the result of a war which, in connection | 
ved spirit of party bitterness pursues him sull. De- || with the tariff of 1846, and in the judgment of the 


nunciation of such a man is as powerless as it is || standing prophets of evil, was to derange and de- 
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the order to march. Inthe message under consid- 
eration, the President admits that a portion of the 
codntry east of the upper Rio Grande was never 
in the actual possession of Texas. This admis- 
sion was seized upon by my colleague, and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, (Mr. ere) as an acknowledgment 
of the President’s error in declaring, in former mes- 
sages, that the Rio Grande, from its mouth to ils 
source, was the western boundary of ‘Texas. The 
present message is not inconsistent with any one 
that preceded it. The President has, in none of 
his communications to Congress, stated that Texas 
reduced New Mexico to her possession. His lan- 
guage has always been, that Texas claimed the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, as her 
true western boundary. His own arguments and 
statements in reference to the march from Corpus 
Christi have related to the Rio Grande south of 
New Mexico. In that region (as he states) coun- 
ties were settled, court-houses established, justice 
administered, and elections held; besides the per- 
formance of numerous other acts under legislative 
sancuon. This has been the position of the Pres- 
ident, and it is perfectly consistent with the argu- 
|| ment now offered in opposition to the dismembeg- 
ment of Texas. I will next proceed to show that 
this Government is now under the highest moral 
and political obligation to maintain that State in 
the full extentof her claim. Yet I do not propose 
|| to recapitulate all the facts which bear upon this 
point, as it was elaborately examined, and ably 
presented, a few days since, by the gentleman on 
my right, (Mr. Kaurman.] 
Texas has never abandoned her claim to the 
country in dispute, but has pressed it with the 
greatest zeal. And whilst we admit that New 
Mexico was never in her actual possession; and 
whilst we concede, also, that, under the resolu- 
tions of annexation, this Government had a naked 
| right to dismember Texas, and cede away a por- 
| ton of her territory, the practical question which 
| now arises is, what ought we to do under evxist- 
| ing circumstances? What are the circumstances 
| surrounding us? President Polk attempted to 
| negotiate with Mexico on the subject of the 
| Texas boundary. She spurned the offer, and in- 
dignantly appealed from negotiation to the sword, 
The sword settled the difficulty; and we have 
| finally secured, not only the country to the Rio 
| Grande, but to the Pacific. Mexico has ceased to 
| be a party to this controversy. The question of 
| boundary is no longer between that Republic and 
| Texas, but between Texas and the Government of 
| the United States. The inquiry which now presses 
|| upon our consideration is, what adjustment of this 
subject shall be made, as between ourselves and 
Texas? Just that which the President has recom- 
|, mended, and for reasons both numerous and for- 
| cible. 
| In the year 1846, the Congress of Texas passed 
| a resolution defining her limits as extending to the 
Rio Grande, through its whole course. Shortly 











ual unmerited. In the high empyrean of his fame, he || press the business of the people and bankrupt the 
ety towers fur above the reach of mere party missiles. || federal treasury. In return for the expenses in- | 
ver Impregnable to the censure of opponents, he needs || curred and sacrifices made in the prosecution of | 
on- not the eulogy of friends to sustain him. The || the brilliant and successful war just terminated, we | 
ene record of his administration will ever forma gilded have rebuked an insolent and perfidious neighbor, 
nd- page in the national history, and constitute his || vindjcated the national honor, and acquired a ter- | 
lic, title to imperishable renown. | ritory of five hundred and twenty thousand square | 
rty But, sir, my colledgue has been among the least || miles—more than twice as large as France—em- 
red fortunate of those who have esteemed it to be their || bracing some of the finest portions of North Amer- 
rity duty to assail the general course of the President. || ica, fronting for near seven hundred miles on the 
the His censure, at least, should have been discrimi- || Pacific coast, and including the largest, safest, and 
uds native, as he sustained some of the most important || most valuable bays in the world. 
ed, measures upon which he has been pleased to ani- In his wide and discursive range, my colleague || 
80 mad vert. must call the attention of the House, || paid another visit to the famous Rio Grande, so | 
ial, and of the country, to the singular attitude in || well and so frequently explored, during the last two || 
oli- which the gentleman is placed by his criticism | years, by Eaenea navigators. We were, 
the upon the Oregon negotiation, Hegravely informed || of course, informed, secundum artem, and with all 
yer us that Mr. Polk and General Cass belong to the || proper solemnity, that the President produced the 
no war party; that the first act of the President, upon || war by removing the army from Corpus Christi, 
nci- his advent to power, was to raise the ‘‘red cloud || and that he is justly responsible for all its evils, 
eye of war’? upon the northwestern horizon, by which || whilg its glories and benefits are to be reserved for 
ry. the peace of the world was threatened. hy has || others. This is an old story, with which the House 
om he alluded to this negotiation, except to condemn | js surfeited and the country disgusted. It is not 
the it? And if so,in what predicament does the gen- || my object to argue that-question. I would feel 
ast leman stand? He then occupied a seat upon this || myself quite as well employed in entering upon a 
his floor. Did he denounce the President, or attempt || controversy as to the birth-place of Homer, or the 
ere ‘to resist his policy? No, sir; he valiantly sus- || precise locality of the ancient city of Troy. It is 
rad tained him, Ha stein our tile to the whole || superfluous now to attempt to prove that the Rio 
ich of Oregon; declaring that ‘* there was no break in it || Grande south of New Mexico formed the true and 
Mir. from latitude 42° to latitude 54° 40';”’ and adding, || proper boundary of Texas. On that hypothesis 
his that, ‘but for the haughtiness with which she eae the war was recognized; on that assumption our 
ght ‘Britain) had been accustomed to treat all other || armies were ordered into the enemy’s country; 
ad ‘nations in her diplomacy, he could not but believe || beleaguered cities fell in ruins before them; rivers 
os- ‘that she would withdraw from the contest, over- || were crimsoned with the blood of the siain; and, 
d,) ‘whelmed by the force of arguments which she could || in our onward and victorious march, we halted not 
an ‘not refute.”’ ‘The gentleman also proclaimed that || until the American flag proudly floated from the | 
lis ‘ inactivity” was no longer ‘ masterly,”’ advocated || walls of the Mexican capital. I have yet to see || 
gst the propriety of giving the notice to terminate the || the evidence that our country has waged against a 
gi joint oceupancy stipulated by treaty with Great || neighboring Republic a war of ruthless invasion. 


Britain, and assumed the ground that the ‘ Old || On the contrary, we have repelled aggression, and 


ne World must establish no more colonies on our shores.’’ || vindicated our national rights. 

the He passed a high eulogium upon the late Mr. || The question of boundary assumes a different 

wo dams for expressing similar views; and, in terms _ aspect in reference to that portion of the old prov- 

sed of lofty defiance, added: “ If, while pursuing such | ince of New Mexico lying east of the upper Rio | 
re- ‘a policy, war shoald come upon us, he was prepared Grande. But it must be recollected that General | 
10- ‘lo meet it. The response in every American bosom | Taylor never approached within four hundred 

to must be, Let it come.” He finally acquiesced in | miles of the southern limit of Santa Fé; that he was 

si- the adjustment of that long-pending difficultyy ordered to the lower Rio Grande, where he went, 

in- upon the parallel of 49°. Thus speaks the record |, and where hostilities occurred. Mier was the most 

ete as to the course of the gentleman who now so \\ northern point suggested for his consideration in 


thereafter, with this definition of boundary, her 
independence was acknowledged by the Ghited 
States, and also by the leading Powers of Europe. 
In 1838, a treaty of limits and boundaries was 
agreed upon between this Government and that 
of Texas, by which it was admitted that the west- 
ern boundary line of the latter extended to the 
parallel of 42 degrees north latitude. How could 
this line have extended thus far north, if Texas 
did not include, at least in the judgment of the 
United States, that portion of New Mexico east of 
the Rio Grande? 

But, to place the President in the wrong, my 
colleague appeals to the terms of the resolutions of 
aunexation, authorizing this Government to adjust 
all questions of boundary. The phraseology of 
these resolutions is peculiar, and demonstrates that 
their authors well understood the work they were 
about to perform. They contain the stipulation 
referred to, but they embrace another agreement, 
fatal, so far as our Government is concerned, 
to the argument of the gentleman. It is further 
provided and agreed, that in such States as may 
be formed out of that portion of the territory of 
Texas lying south of 36° 30’, new States may 
be admitted into the Union, with or without sla- 
very, as the people of such States asking admission 
may determine; whilst in such as my be formed 
\ and admitted north of that parallel of latitude, sla- 
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very shall be prohibited. Je would have been mere 
child’s play, a ridiculous and contemptible farce, 
for grave national legislators to sit here and at- 
tempt to remove difficulties by establishing in the 
State of Texas the compromise line of 36° 30’, if 
no portion.of the territory of that State extended 
north of that parallel. It is well known that the 
old province of New Mexico reaches south to the 
parallel of 27 degrees; and, if any portion of the 
territory of Texas lies north of 36° 30’, such ter- 
ritory must be embraced in that province, and, 
being so embraced, extends west to the upper Rio 
Grande, and north to the parallel of 42 degrees. But 
I will pursue this point no further, Whatever may 
have been the condition of title as against Mexico, 
our Government is estopped, by its repeated acts 
and the great rules of justice, dom dismembering 
Texas, and thus robbing her of the public domain 
on which she has heretofore, and still greatly re- 
lies, for the payment of the public debt created 
whilst she was an independent Republic, and upon 
the faith of her unappropriated lands. I will now 
pass on to other grounds of complaint. 

My colleague and others have told us, with ap- 
yarent zeal, that the President has not only vio- 
i his duty, but has involved himself in an inex- 
tricable difficulty, by the establishment of a tem- 


porary military government in New Mexico. I | 


have a few remarks to make upon this point. I 
have already admitted that this province, on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, was in the possession of 


Mexico, and that it never was in the actual occu- | 


pancy of Texas. It is conceded, that if it was a 
part of Mexico, the President had the right to es- 
tablish there a temporary government; but if it 
formed, in fact, a part of Texas, then it is argued 
that Mr. Polk transcended both his power and his 
duty in entering the territory of a sovereign State, 
and superseding, temporarily, under military au- 
thority, a preéxisting code of laws. For this pro- 
ceeding the President has a double justification. 
As stated in his message, the country east of the 
upper Rio Grande (whether belonging to Texas or 
Mexico) was in the actual and hostile occupancy of 
the latter. None but an enemy’s footsteps marked 
the soil, It was as much in the possession of 
Mexico as San Luis Potosi or Puebla. The stand- 
ard of resistance was there raised, and hostility 
to our power was there as strong as in any other 
portion of the country. On the supposition that 
the territory in question constituted a portion of 
Texas, the President’s conduct is fully vindicated 
by the action of the Legislature of that State, in 
accordance with whose request he acted. 

it is an important fact, and one not generally 
stated, that the Legislature of Texas passed a reso- 
lution, which was signed by her Governor, calling 
upon the President of the United States to send an 
army there to protect her northwestern frontier 
from the molestation of Indians and Mexicans. 
Her jurisdiction was not, and could not be, prac- 
tically interfered with or superseded in New Mex- 
jco, because it never was extended de facto over 
that country. 

There is another view of the subject, Mr. Speaker, 
entitled to high consideration. Whilst 1 admit that 
Santa Fé was not under the actual jurisdiction of 
Texas, and that, therefore, her revolutionary title to 
the same, however strong, was not, at the period of 
annexation, perfect as against Mexico by posses- 
sion, itis yet well known, thatthe Republic of Texas 
claimed that country upon various grounds, which 
she regarded as valid, and that she never intended 
to abandon an inch of it. Her population was 
rapidly increasing, not by an influx of Mexicans, 
but by the immigration of a warlike and valiant 
race, who never were known to turn their backs 
on an enemy. The strength of Texas was in- 
creasing; that of Mexico diminishing. No one 
ean doubt, that had she remained out of the Union, 
she would, in a short time, have rendered her in- 
ehoate utle perfect. By the terms of annexation, 
she surrendered her right to prosecute her claim, 
either by war or negotiation; and the powers of 
which she was thus shorn were vested in our Gov- 
ernment, upon the reasonable expectation that they 
would be exercised in good faith. We have now 
acquired, if we did not before possess, the whole 
country in dispute; the title of Mexico, if she had 
any, is extinguished, and must, by every rule of 
justice and plighted faith, inure to the benefit of 

exas. 


~ New Mexico and California—Mr. 
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Mr. Speaker, I heard with surprise the views of 


I have adverted. But, sir, | was sull more sur- 
prised—nay, astounded—when I heard from his 
lips the unlooked-for announcement, that he should 
oppose the Senate bill establishing governments 


| for Oregon, California, and New Mexico !—by far 


the most important bill that has been under con- 


sideration in either branch of Congress during the | 


present session—a bi!l which relates to a subject 
that vibrates through every nerve, and awakens 
the most inteygse feeling throughout the whole 
Union; the fate of which, in its various stages 
was sent with lightning speed upon the wires, to 


| gratify the anxious spirit of the country. This 


bill my colleague opposes, declaring that the Sen- 
ale compromise is no compromise. Sir, it does not 
purport to be a compromise; but it comes before 
us in a form not less imposing. It proposes to 
leave the question of slavery in the Territories 
subject to the operation of the Federal Constitution, 
as that instrument may be expounded by the proper 


tribunal—the Supreme Court of the United States. | 


Our fathers have already made a compromise; the 
Senate bill only proposes to adhere to ft, whatever 
it mayfbe. 

But the gentleman opposes the bill for the addi- 
tional reason, that it * ne not finally setde the 
question. I call on him, | invoke all who object to 


_ it on that ground, to rise up and tell us what will 
settle it. [A pause.] There isno response. To | 


devise proper measures of legislation, is a difficult 


work. ‘To make objections, and propose no sub- | 


stitute, isaneasy task. Southern men, cherishing 
an ardent attachment for the Union, and yielding 
to the influence of gales yet wafted from the fields 
of revolutionary memory—southern men, not un- 


mindful of the glorious past, and looking with | 
patriotic hopes to the future, have met their north- | 


ern brethren in the generous spirit of other days, 
and tendered a renewal of the compromise which, 
on a memorable occasion, substituted peace and 
harmony for angry agitation, and saved the coun- 


try from impending perils. This proposed di- || 


vision of our newly-acquired territory—securing, 
as it does, to the North the larger and more valu- 


_ able portion—has not been accepted. 


Desirous, yea, anxious, to settle this exciting 
question on a basis of equity, and in a spirit of 
conciliation and patriotism, the Senate raised a 
select committee, consisting of eight members, so 
chosen as to reflect the peculiar character of opin- 
ion, political and sectional, prevailing in the differ- 
ent portions of the country. That committe, 
composed of able, experienced, and patriotic states- 


/ men, held their meetings, and, after a most labo- 


rious investigation of the subject referred to them, 
reported the bill of which I have spoken. It por- 
scribes no portion of the Union, but places the 
rights of all under the guardianship of the Consti- 
tution and its authorized expounders. It neither 


| establishes nor prohibits the existence of slavery, 


but leaves that question where it was placed by 
the great and good men who laid the foundations 
of our Government, and secured to us the liberties 
which we enjoy. Are the men of this day too 
virtugus—too far advanced in political morality— 
to live under the Constitution framed by the fathers 
of the Revolution? Are they better, wiser, more 
patriotic, than the illustrious heroes and sages who 
flourished in the age of the great and immortal 
Washington? In the progress of this measure, I 
have been rejoiced to witness the course of one 
northern gentleman, who occupies and adorns a 
seat in the other branch of Congress—a thorough 
Whig, an able lawyer, a bold and patriotic states- 
man. [allude to Senator Puetes, who signalized 
his valor and devotion to his country more than 
thirty years ago; who followed the American flag 
in the war of 1812 through the snows of Canada, 
sharing the dangers and enduring the privations 


_of the common soldier. The feelings which then 


animated his bosom are yet alive in all their vigor. 


He has met this great question in the spirit of his | 
ancestors. Rising by the strength and individ- | 


uality of his character far above temporary preju- 
dices and local excitements, he has marched boldly 
up to the line of duty, and acted as an American 
Senator should act—for the protection and pros- 
perity of the whole Union. Representing a con- 
stituency whose feelings on this subject are, per- 


‘haps, more ardent than well-poised, he comes 





Bowdon. 


| forward, under a high sense of duty, to breast the 
my colleague upon some of the subjects to which | 





uly 29, 


Ho. or Reps, 


storm of popular clamor. He throws himself ¢; 
| ward asa patriot of the Revolution; as a sold; 
in the late war with Great Britain; as an eminent 
| lawyer and accomplished statesman, whose fame 
| and whose services belong not alone to Vermont 

to deliver the country from the dangers of local 
| and party strife, and to give a new and stronger 
| guarantee for the prosperity and perpetuity of the 
|| Union. Penetrated by the high and daring spirit 
|| which, in other days, burned in the bosoms of 
| Hancock and Adams, and glowed from the lips of 

Otis and Henry, his patriotic devotion will not be 
| forgotten. Isolated from all his northern part 
friends, he shines in solitary brilliancy, like the 
/morning star, when dimmer lights have been 
|| eclipsed. The recollection of his great services 

will blazon his name while living, and forever 

beam over his grave as a bright ray of unfading 

lory. 

_ But it is said that the Senate bill does not settle 
| the question. As a southern man, I am prepared 
to extend the compromise line of 36° 30’ to the 
|, Pacific Ocean, reserving for the South the smaller 
| and less valuable portion of our new acquisitions, 
| and yielding both Monterey and San Francisco to 
| the non-slaveholding States. Will the North ac- 
|| cept this proposition? Southern and northern men 
| cannot get all they may desire. What shall they 
| then do? Reject everything? Patriotism, a recoj- 
lection of the past, and a regard for the thick- 
| coming glories of the future, call upon us, from all 
sections of the country, to come together, couygel 
| together, and make an honorable adjustment of a 
|| difficult question. Let each take a part of our 
| joint acquisitions, and secure the whole for the 
| honor, the glory, and increasing prosperity of our 
common country. 

Mr. Hitttarp. 1 wish to ask my colleague if 
| he regards the Senate bill as settling anything? 
‘|| Mr. Bowpon. I believe it settles the slavery 
| question on a firmer basis than any bill which we 
| shall be able to pass. 
| «Mr. Hivuiarp. Better than any bill we could 
|| pass? 
| Mr. Bownon. Better than any bill which we 
| shall be able to pass. 
| Mr. Hittiarp. Suppose we leave the question 
| of the rights of slaveholders in the Territories to 
| the decision of the courts: will not the North or 
| the South get the whole of the country? I desire, 
| further, to express myself emphatically, while 
speaking against the Senate bill. I was in favor 
| of the settlement of the question. It ought to be 
settled. But I regard that bill as no settlement— 
as inviting litigation, and provoking sull wider 
agitation. 
| Mr. Bowpon. I will ask my colleague, before 
he proceeds further, to state what kind of settle- 
| ment he is in favor of? 
| Mr. Hiruiarp. If the gentleman will yield the 
|| floor long enough, I will tell him. He must be 
| aware that I cannot, in a moment, elaborate a 
scheme for the settlement of a question which has 
| so long baffled the skill and wisdom of the whole 
|, country. 
| Mr. Bowoon. I fear it will continue to baffle 


or 
er 


| 





| the skill and wisdom of the Whig party, which, , 


on this question, North and South, occupies the 
| position of hostile and contending armies. Itis 
| true, we have lately witnessed some faint sym 
| toms ofa disposition to surrender; but the approach- 
ing elections will give new stimulus to the waver- 
|| ing, and prevent further defection. My colleague 
_ has had the whole session to elaborate his scheme; 
_a few days since, he came into. the House with & 
“written speech—a very able and well prepared 
|| speech—in which the t’s were crossed, and the #s 
dotted. I listened very attentively to the wholefof 
|| that well-considered speech, anxious to hear, not 
‘| only the objections to the Senate bill, but the charms 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


‘propose. The substitute was not even vaguely 
and darkly hinted at. On this question the two 
wings of the Whig party are separated as by & 
|| gulf of fire. When they attempt to meet on & 
| common platform, they will dissolve into their ori- 
| ginal elements, or vanish as a long-buried corpse 
'| suddenly exposed to the air. Their only hope for 
| @ long life is, to grope on in darkness. 





|| the substitute which ought to have been proposed, 
| thy ears were saluted by a very different sound; I 


of the substitute which the Whig party would | 


nstead of 
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eard northern Whigs muttering, in different parts || exciting subject. My colleague and others assail 
of the Hall, that the Senate bill was the ingenious | this measure because it does not finally settle the 
work of the sagacious and far-seeing Catnoun; | question, and guaranty the country against further 
that it would permit slavery to creep over the whole || excitement. Can any policy yet indicated effect 
of the new Territories; whilst the southern Whigs | these objects more successfully? This bill, so far 
were as stoutly contending that it was a Yankee | as slavery is concerned, merely extends over the 
trick, and werse than the Wilmot proviso. | Territories the principles of the Constitution. This 

Mr. Hituiarp. The gentleman does not answer | instrument is the supreme and fundamental law. 
my question. ‘ | The decisions made under it by the courts, in 

Mr. Bowvon. Scorning all concealment, Iam | proper cases, are obligatory and imperative upon 
willing to answer any question within my power. || all portions of the country. Resistance in such 


Mr. Hivtsarp. What would be the decision of | cases would amount to rebellion, and, if success- | 


the Supreme Court on the question proposed to be | ful, would put an end to all constitutional restraint, 
referred to them ? | and dissolve the Government. Will any portion 
Mr. Bowpen. I cannot predict in advance what | of the Union brave these consequences, when the 
would be their decision; but my colleague must be || only grievance complained of is the operation of 
aware that the decisions of that high tribunal,on all | the Constitution? Will the North or the South rise 
questions properly before it, are thesupreme law of | up in rebellion against the impartial and legitimate 
the land, and would be quite as permanent as he operation of our form of government? Are any 
could desire. Should not the South be satisfied with || portion of our people, in view of the experience of 
her constitutional rights, whatever they may be? | the last sixty years, restive under the restraints of 
And can the North properly demand anything | the Constitution, or insensible to the great bleas- 
beyond ? ings which it has secured to the many millions that 
Mr. Hituiarp. Did not the Senator from Ver- | have lived and flourished under its protecting 
mont, [Mr. Puerrs,] whom my colleague has | folds? 
eulogized so highly, contend that the Supreme | Mr. Durer, of New York, here rose, and referred 


Court would decide against the South, and thus | to a sentiment expressed at the last session of | 


rield the whole country to the North? And was | Congress by a gentleman from South Carolina, 
it not for that reason that he supported the bill? {[Mr. Sims,] that under any judicial determination 
Mr. Bowpon. The gentleman’s questiomem- || of the question, the people of the South would re- 


braces only a portion of the views of the Senator || move to the Territories with their property of! 


from Vermont, and, even in that respect, alludes || every description. 

to matters purely speculative. The distinguished || Mr. Sims, in reply, disclaimed any purpose of 
Senator from Vermont presented other views, for | resistance to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
which he deserves the eulogium both of my col- | upon questions within their jurisdiction, whether 
league and myself. He expressed his own opin- || involving the question of slavery or other matters. 


ion, but disclaimed speaking for the entire com- || But he reiterated the opinion, then expressed, that | 
mittee. He did not pretend that either he or they | the patriotism and good sense of the American | 


could dictate legal opinions to the Supreme Court, || people would settle this question on the compro- 
or to the country, as to the great question to which 
my colleague has alluded. Neither the individual | 
opinion of Judge Phelps, nor that of the entire 
committee, can change the law of the case. The | 


section of the Union. 
Mr. Bowpon. I repeat, that the Senate bill, 


Senator from Vermont consents that the rights | in view of existing circumstances, adopts a policy | 
both of the North and of the South may be decided || in reference to California and New Mexico which | 
by the high tribunal designated by the Constitu- || should command—and, if carried out, would com- | 


tion to determine all questions legitimately coming | mand—the approval of the country. Those Ter- 
before it. In this view he was sustained by a very || ritories now differ in population, language, and 
large majority of the august body of which he is | social condition, from the people of Oregon, inhab- 
a member. 

The Senate bill contemplates for Oregon the es- | by the writ of habeas corpus, freedom of the press, 
tablishment of a territorial legislature, vested with || freedom of speech, thesilens of religion, and uni- 
the power to pass any and all acts (with a few ex- | versal suffrage. When our population shall fill 
ceptions in reference to matters not contested) | up those Territories—as they will in afew years— 
which may be consistent with the Federal Consti- || a policy may then be adopted in conformity with 
tution; and these acts, thus passed, are to become | their changed and improved condition. In the 
operative as laws, unless they are disapproved by || mean time, let the North and the South stand upon 
Congress. The Legislature may therefore (if con- || their constitutional rights. Neither should invoke 
sistent with the Constitution) prohibit the exist- | the whole power of the Government to override 
ence of slavery, and, from the character of the soil || and oppress the other. During this period, the 
and climate, would certainly do so. Bug whether || non-interference doctrine of the Senate is suggested 
slavery be prohibited in Oregon by act of Con- || by the principles of justice, and strongly enforced 
gress or of the Territorial Legislature, the consti- || by its tendency to hey; rather than provoke, ex- 
tutionality of such prohibition would in either case |, citement. On this point I take issue with my 


necessarily be the subject of revision by the Su- || colleague, [Mr. Hituiarp,] and others who have || 


preme Court. So far, then, as Oregon is con- | opposed it, because of its tendency to increase the 
cerned, even the most ultra northern man (whose itation which now prevails in the country. 
.~ is not mere agitation) should be content. _|| Northern gentlemen here represent a constituency 

he provisions in reference to California and || opposed to slavery; southern members are respon- 
New Mexico are of a different character, for the || sible to a constituency different in feeling aaa in- 
most obvious reasons. The latter Territories are || terest. The former are unwilling to establish sla- 
now but sparsely inhabited, containing a popula- || very in the new Territories; the latter are unwilling 
tion of mixed races, generally alien to our laws | to prohibitit. Each can escape the difficulty sur- 
and institutions. The power of legislation, there- | rounding the subject by appealing to the great 
fore, is vested in the governor, judges, and secre- || fundamental law of the land—the Constitution, 


1} 


tary of state, appointed by, and responsible to, our || established by departed patriots, celebrated for | 


Government. All acts are to be submitted to Con- | wisdom, renowned for patriotism, and redolent 
ater for approval; and the power is denied to this | of all the virtues which we delight to honor. 
egislative council, either to establish or to restrict || The Supreme Court, to whom this great consti- 
slavery. That question in the mean time was left | tuticnal question is proposed to be referred, is 


open, and subject to the general principles of the | elevated above the influence of popular clamor. | 


Constitution, as it may be interpreted by the terri- | That high tribunal is responsible to no local con- 


torial courts, subject to an appeal to the Supreme || stituency, and would be swayed, in the dis- || 
Court of the United States. If those who so | charge of its great duties, by none of the sectional || 


strongly contend that slavery cannot exist in aTer- |, prejudices which here prevail, or the political in- 
ritory except by virtue of a positive law, are cor- |, terests which exert upon our deliberations so bale- 
rect in their opinion, they have nothing to fear. || ful an influence. A decision from this elevated 





Southern gentlemen, entertaining the contrary opin- | source would exercise a commanding influence 
lon, if sincere, should likewise be satisfied. Op- || upon public opinion, and go very far to restore 
position from one side or the other manifestgeither | harmony to the country. Should the decision on 


the want of confidence in opinions boldly express- | this much-mooted question be in accordance either practicable ? 
ed, or the desire of a continued agitation of an ‘| with southern or northern opinion, it would com- | 


67 


New Mexico and California—Mr. Bowdon. 


mise line of 36° 30’, or upon some other basis | 
which would secure the rights and equality of every | 


| ited by a race who fully understand what is meant | 
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mand both respect and acquiescence. There must 
be a grievance—a wrong—a real oppression—a 
violation of great constitutional euarantees—before 
any portion of the Union would consent to break 
its bonds. The Supreme Court would act under 
a high sense of duty, free irom any immediate in- 
fluences to give direction to their action; its mem- 
bers come from the East, the West, the North, and 
the South; they have the confidence of the country; 
they have no party schemes to subserve; and their 
settlement of this question of constitutional law 
would appeal with irresistible force to the great 
body of the people, North and South. 

But my colleague desires a more permanent set- 
| emeni{—something final and conclusive in its char- 
acter—sorme thing to putan end to agitation, l can 
conceive of no legislative action by Congress se 
final, so conclusive, as the Constitution, under the 
provisions of which we propose that the whole 
Union should take refuge; nor can L conceive of 
any mere law which would more effectually frown 
down agitation, than the great constitutional law— 
the fundamental and supreme law—made by the 
men of a former and a better age. Weare invoked 
by some of the advocates of permanence and non- 
agitation, and opponents of the Senate bill, to ex- 
tend the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific. 
| They call upon us ta prohibit slavery north, and 
to establish it south, of the parallel of 36° 30’. 
|| Would this measure, (even if it were now prac- 
ticable) secure permanence, or crush agitation? 
Northern Representatives tell us, daily, that it 
|| would immediately be followed by a ‘ repeal bill,”’ 

which would be pressed, both here and among the 
| people, with all the zeal of the Crusaders. Is this 
the permanence so much desired—the quiet so 
much sought for? But Congress can neither repeal 
the Constitution nor the decisions of the Supreme 
Court made under it. Repeaters and agitators, on 
such an issue as this, would excite only derision 
and contempt. 
Butit may be replied, that, after the passage of the 
{| Senate bill, there would be an effort made to estab- 
lish the Wilmot proviso over the new Territories, 
in order to change the legal or constitutional. ques- 
tion referred to the Supreme Court; and that thus 
| instability and agitation would continue. ‘This 
view possesses no force whatever. The Senate 
bill does not contain any provision for the estab- 
lishment or prevention of slavery, but leaves that 
question precisely as it is now presented under 
the Constitution; whigh Constitution, in its bear- 
| ing upon this very subject, the Supreme Court, by 
its organization, must construe, whether the Senate 
| bill should become a law ornot. But, sir, if this 
Congress should pass no bill upon the subject, the 
Wilmot proviso will be staved off to another ses- 
sion, and then the question will be quite as much 
open to discussion, and excite even more interest, 
than it could have done if the measure proposed 
| by the Senate had received the concurrence of the 
House. If leftopen, it will form the Fallying point 
of a mere geographical party; it will become the 
| stalking-horse of faction, and engender a spirit of 
discord which will daily become more virulent. To 
prevent these evil consequences, I have been will- 
ing to aid in wresfing the question from the vortex 
of party politics—to refer it, for a limited period, 
to the calm arbitrament of an impartial, able, and 
independent umpire—leaving the people interested, 
at a proper time, ‘ toregulale the subject for them- 
selves, under the general principles of the Constitulion.”’ 
| 1 am the more disposed to pursue this course, be- 
| cause itis now generally, if not universally, con- 
| ceded, that a State has a clear constitutional right 





} 
i 
| 


'to regulate the question of slavery, and other 
|| domestic affairs, as the people thereof may desire, 
| untrammeled by Congressional restrictions. 

|| Vet, Mr. Tot in the face of all these con- 
| siderations, | apprehend that my colleague and 
| other southern Whigs will go home and vindicate 
their opposition to the Senate bill, by pointing to 
its supposed imperfections, and declaring their 
adhesion to some measure more permanent, more 
definite, and more favorable to southern rights. 
| They will probably rally on the Missouri com- 
promise. Now, sir, | am at all tines ready to sus- 
tain that measure in its true spirit and meaning. 
Every southern Democrat, and some from the 
North, are prepared to stand by it. But is itnow 


ill a solitary northern Whig vote 
for it? Notone. Can it receive the votes of a 


te Host 
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majority of this House? Does not every one here 
know that it cannot? Shall we, then, reject a prac- 
tical measure, which treats impartially every por- 
tion of the country, in a vain and fruitess effort to 
accomplish impossibilities? Will any southern 
Whig be held guiltless who rejects a constitutional, 
reasonable, and impartial proposition, under the 


{ 


peep of advocating, in theory, what he must | 


now he cannot now reduce to practice? Let the 
country—let the South especially —a«now the truth, 
and the whole truth. Let the news be borne on 
the wings of the wind, and cover the whole land, 
that the only practical bill of the session to settle 
this great and dangerous controversy—a bill thor- 
oughly matured, which looked to the peace and 
safety of the Union, and treated all sections of the 
Union with equality—was laid on the table by the 
aid of southern Whig votes, when those votes de- 
termined its fate! 

Mr. Speaker, to the scene enacted in this Hall 
yesterday, I allude with shame and sorrow. The 
most important bill that has engaged the attention 
of Congress, since the memorable agitation of 1820 
upon the Missouri compromise—a bill which had 
so long engaged the attention of the Senate—of a 
Senate composed of some of the first and greatest 
intellects of our country, who have signalized their 
devotion to the Constitution in war and in peace, 
and whose reputation is commensurate with the 
civilized world,—this bill, sir, coming to us in this 


imposing form, received at our hands summary * 


execution. Gray-headed Senators sat in the other 
end of the Capitol, day after day, and night after 
night, near the close of their labors, after a session 
of near twenty-four hours, embracing the entire 
night, when, worn down with fatigue, they ad- 
journed—not without having matured and passed 
a measure of compromise which they thought would 
quiet the agitation and excitement of the country, 
which they believed would preserve the honor of 
the South intact, and the rights of the North in- 
violate. What did we do with it? Ina few hours 
afier that time, when many rejoiced that the rain- 
bow of peace was again to span the horizon, this 
House assembled, every bosom heaving with in- 
terest, every eye beaming forth the intense feeling 
of the heart, almost every cheek blanched with 
paleness. ‘The Speaker took his seat. The fell 
purpose of predetermination was about to be real- 
ized. The fatal edict had gone forth, and no time 
was to be lost. A gentleman for whom I have the 
most unqualified personal respect, to whose thrill- 
ing eloquence | have often listened with pleasure, 
by the force of whose intellect I have frequently 
been instructed, the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 


STeruens,| rose in his place, and in that shrill | 


voice that made me for a time almost imagine John 
Randolph had risen from the dead and reappeared 
on the theatre of his old renown, uttered the sig- 
nificant words, ‘I move to lay the bill on the table!”’ 
Before it wag read, before it was printed, before 


any member in this House knew critically what it | 


contained, this great measure was crushed. Sir, 
had it been a bill appropriating a few dollars to 
some unimportant purpose, it would have been 
read, printed, committed, understood, and all of 
us might have voted understandingly. But a ques- 
tion which may determine the next Presidential 
election; a question which, without the interposi- 
tion of Deity, may possibly—I hope and pray not 
—determine how long the northern brother and 
the southero brother shall mect here in the frater- 
nal spirit which should always characterize the 
intercourse of the different sections of this Union; 


without the usual legislative ceremonies; without | 


discussion or examination, and under the gag of 
the previous question,—was strangled like a viper at 
its birth. Suir, if the Senate had sent us a bill to 
establish a post-route, to charter a city bank, or to 
render some creek navigable, it would have been 
Investigated and treated with decency;*but this 
bill, which was intended to quiet the ocean of 
popular feeling, to withdraw the slavery question 
from the Presidential contest, to drive away the 
clouds which blacken our horizon, and let the sun 
of American liberty shine forth once more in all 
its revolutionary splendor—a measure involving 
these momentous issues was not worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Its fate was determined at 
the dark hour of midnight; and yet, in the face of 
all this, my colleague winds up his speech by tell- 
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a question to mingle in the Presidential contest; 


and says—what? 
to hear. My colleague is a finished scholar; he 
used one word which I would thank him to define 
on some future occasion. He said, do not settle 
this question until after the ‘present crisis.’ 


long does a ‘“‘crisis’’ last in his vocabulary? 
he intend until the 7th of November? 

But the most amusing part of his remarks was 
that in which my colleague said: ‘* Postpone this 
question, and General Taylor, who is a * no-party’ 


Something which | was sorry | 


| man, will come in, and bid the storm be hushed— | 


| ; : . 
posing elements will act in concert. 


bid the heavings of the bosom be quiet and silent!” 


Why? How will he accomplish this great work ? 
Such a result would be contrary to ali human ex- 
perience. I have seen something of men within 
the last ten or twelve years; I have read some few 
scraps of history; but I have neither seen nor read 


anything to confirm, on a question like this, the | 


gentieman’s conclusion. Its parallel cannot be 
found in the history of the world. A man from 
the borders of the Gulf of Mexico, himself the 
owner of slaves, supposed to participate in south- 
ern prejudices and sympathies, is, for these rea- 
sons, at the South, urged, as a candidate before 
the people, as one whose influence will be con- 


| What did he mean by the “present crisis?” How | 
Did | 
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‘source of strife to the country, and of d 
‘the South. If you desire to go to this territory 
‘and carry your slaves; if you wish to euan 
‘and protect southern rights; if you would 
‘the further progress of abolitionism, vote ¢; 

: or 
‘General Taylor. He was born in the South — 
‘lives in the South—is a large slaveholder and 
‘ thoroughly identified with you in every interest 


Anger to 


Stay 


|‘ General Cass is a northern man, and, on the sub. 


* ject of the Wilmot proviso, is totally unreliable.» 

Whilst appeals of this character will be heard 
throughout the South, the mountains and valleys 
of the North will be vocal with the cry, that Gen. 


_ eral Cass was nominated at Baltimore because of his 


trolling towards the permanent settlement of the | 


question. At the same time, his election at the 
North is strongly advocated on directly opposite 
principles. The effort is now being made to im- 
press the anti-slavery Whigs of the North with 
the belief that General Tay!or will sanction the 
Wilmot proviso. 
heard ip this Hall; and the Signal and Allison let- 
ters are referred to as evidence of their truth. In 
the latter letter, General Taylor pledges himself to 
approve any bill in reference to the currency, the 
tariff, rivers and harbors, and any other matter of 
domestic polity; but in another portion of the 
same letter, he takes the ground that the veto may 
be used to arrest either unconstitutional or er 
legislation, but is cautious not to state in which 
category the proviso will be embraced. In the 
North it will be said that the provise is clearly 
constitutional, and relates to a domestic matter; 
whilst in the South its unconstitutionality will be 
assumed; and thus, in each end of the Union, op- 
Should that 
party come into power under these circumstances, 
what would be their condition, and the fate of the 
country? Shall the North or the South be cheated ? 
If that crisis—now not to be apprehended—should 
arrive, I sincerely hope that the northern Democ- 
racy will continue to stand by the Constitution, as 
they have heretofore stood by it; that they will 
fight on, and give additional evidence of that he- 
roic and sublime patriotism, of which the previous 
history of the world affords but few examples. I 
hope that the gallant men who, when Texas ap- 
plied for admission into our Union, stood by us, 
will fight on still. I hope that gallant men 
from the North and West, who aided in that great 
revolution by which the restrictions upon trade 
were stricken off, and labor finds its own reward, 
will weary not in well-doing. I hope that the 
noble band of patriots from the North, East, and 
West, who nominated General Cass, will sustain 
him, as I shall sustain him, through evil and 
through good report. But, sir, if, in the approach- 
ing Presidential struggle, the South should be un- 
mindful of the past, and recreant to her manifest 
duty, I shall tremble at the prospect before us. 
For forty-eight years out of sixty, the President 
has been chosen from the South. Shall we de- 
mand the office forever? If our institutions and 
interests throughout the Union were similar, this 
fact would lose its importance; but now it is wor- 
thy of serious consideration. The southern De- 
mocracy, whose prepossessions and local interests 
have been so strongly appealed to, should look 
rather to the principles than to the residence of a 
Presidential aspirant. They should look, also, to 


_ the composition and views of the party by which 


he may be sustained. When my colleague shall 
return to Montgomery, and call his constituents 
around him, to enlighten them upon the state of 
the Union generally, and the positino of parties 
particularly, he will probably address them to the 
following effect: 
‘*A great crisis is near at hand; the immense 


ing the country that this is too great and important || « territory wrested from Mexico has become a 


Such declarations are daily | 


devotion to the slave interest. ‘The same duplicity js 
practised in reference to the candidate for the Vice 

esidency. It is gravely contended in some por- 
tions of the South, that Mr. Fillmore is not the 
advocate and friend of the Wilmot proviso! No 
man has yet risked his reputation for truth and 
veracity by making such a daring statement on 
this floor, although such information has been fre. 
quently called for. Many members, now holding 
seats in this House, served with that gentleman 
when he was a member of Congress. He is well 
remembered as the zealous advocate of a national 
bank—as a chief defender of the bankrupt Jaw — 
as one of the leading authors of the tariff of 1849 
as a supporter of the most latitudinous sysiem of 
internal improvements, and as a zealous opponent 
of the South upon the subject of slavery—sup- 


porting the agitators in the most objectionable 
| measures proposed during his service in this body, 


Mr. Speaker, I was both surprised and amused 
when my colleague declared that he should advo- 
eate the election of Taylor and Fillmore, to quiet 


| the country—to settle, amicably and permanently, 


| plished ? 


the slavery question, upon a basis not to be shaken. 
Sir, how is this wonderful work to be accom- 
By what Circean operation is it to be 
performed? What manner of drugs are to be ad- 
ministered, to produce this happy consummation? 
Every northern member, in each branch of Con- 
gress, who advocates the election of General Tay- 


lor, and who has spoken or written upon the 
| subject, assumes that he is pledged to approve the 


Wilmot proviso. Those who have thus spoken ‘ 


'and written are among the most distinguished of 


the party. Southern Whigs, at the same time, are 
commending General Taylor to the people of the 
South as the surest bulwark against the consum- 


/ mation of northern Whig policy. ‘These conflict- 


ing elements are now banded together—not from 


| the cohesion of principle, but by the force of ex- 


| be said to constitute a party. 


ternal pressure. This association cannot properly 
Whiggery is now 
composed of materials and fragments that have, 
from time to time, flaked off from all parties. Such 
a combination may act in opposition—may pull 
down—but will be powerless to build up. If 


charged ewith the administration of the Govern- 


ment, their first effort to agree upon the policy to 
be pursued would be the signal for a fatal explo- 
sion. But we are not destined to witness that ex- 
periment. Our candidates have served their country 
long and well—at home and abroad—in peace and 
in war. Their hearts have ever throbbed in unison 
with the rights, the glory, and prosperity of their 
native land. Heroes and statesmen, brave in the 
field and wise in council, without fear and above 
reproach, they have a dwelling-place in the affec- 
tions of their countrymen. Our flag, inscribed 
with the great principles of Democracy, and bla- 
zoned with the bright names of Cass and Butter, 
is daily inspiring new courage, and, in the hour 


of trial, will prove as invincible as the labarwn 
' which blazed from the banner of Constantine. 











SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. S. DONNELL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1848. ~ 


The House having under consideration the Message of the 
President of the United States, in relation to the Treaty of 
Peace with Mexico— 

Mr. DONNELL said: ; 

Mr. Speaker: | am aware, that in declaring 
reluctance to ask the attention of the House to my 
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views of the important constitutional questions 
growing out of the accession of territory under 
the late treaty with Mexico, I am adopting the 
customary, and often unmeaning, introduction to 


ust you will believe it is sincerely felt, 


My colleague from the fifth Congressional dis- | 


trict (Mr. Venasie] has indulged the House, at 
diferent times during the session, with opinions 
which I do not think either meet or merit the ap- 
probation of a majority of the people of the State 


which he and I, in part, represent. I have waited | 
until this late period of the session, in the hope | 


that some other Representative from the State on 
this side of the House would reply tohim. Ido 
not feel at liberty to remain silent any longer. The 
extraordinary manner in which he has reflected 
upon those who differ from him, requires an 


answer fram some one of us, before we go back to || 


our constituents. He made a speech here on the 
frst day of June last, which [ did not have the 
‘pleasure of hearing, but of which I have in my 


hands a printed copy. In this he represents him- |. 


self as speaking ‘for his own Carolina;’’ and I 
remember, also, that, in a @peech on the 11th of 


January, upon the subject of internal improvement, | 
he also represents his opinions as the opinions of | 


the State. How came she nis Carolina? When 
did she accommodate him with her name for the 
endorsement of such opinions as he then avowed? 


i beg him to remember that he represents but one 
Congressional district. Let him speak for that, | 


and I shall not object. But he speaks of the State 
as holding the opinions of Mr. Polk on the sub- 
ject of internal improvements, at the very time 
that we had upon our desks the resolutions of her 
last Legislature, requesting us to use our exertions 
to obtain an appropriation from Congress for the 


purpose of reopening one of the inlets on her | 


coast. Not content to disregard her expressed 
wish, nay, more, openly (1 had almost said re- 
proachfully) to thwart it, as far as his speeches 


against the whole system would have a tendency | 
to do it, he must misrepresent her views upon the | 


subject, and unwarrantably invoke her spotless 
name to support doctrines which, by her actions, 
she had just repudiated. Those constituents of 
mine who have been tempted to read his remarks, 
have been, no doubt, startled to find their own 
State declaring, that almost all the light-houses and 
light-boats on her sounds and her rivers are there, 
and have been there since the bevinning of the 
Government, in direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Let me inform my colleague, that on those 
waters a ship of war can never ride unless Con- 
gress will improve the inlets on the coast. The 
lights there can never serve our.navy, and are, 


therefore, according to his argument, unconstitu- | 


tional. His Democratic friends, who have the 
offices there because they have been to their party 
like Dogberry’s watch, ‘good men and true,’’ 
have been alarmed to learn from my honorable 
colleague that they are sleeping in unconstitutional 
berths and trimming unconstitutienal lamps. We 
may ereet beacons for our navy, and if the same 
light should happen to save a trader from ship- 
wreck, why, it’s all well enough; he will not 
complain. The Government must turn away from 
the ery of the sinking mariner, unless he sails 
under the stripes and stars, and wears the uniform 
of her navy. All those beacons upon the waters 
of his “ own Carolina,” that fret with golden light 
the dark recesses of her bays, and throw a wel- 
come radiance over the maddened waves to guide 
the sailor on his pathless way, are to be extin- 
guished, and there is no constitutional power which 
can such lights “relume.*? But I desire to direct 
my remarks to the speech which I have in my 
hand, and which purports to have been made on 
the first day of June last. 

There is in this speech another matter much 
more objectionable than the one to which I have 
alluded. It is the uncharitableness of accusing 
those colleagues who differ from him on a consti- 
tutional question, of deserting their constituents. 
In order that he may do this, that he may have 
Some excuse for the introduction of such matter, 
he refers, on that first day of June, toa speech that 
was made by his colleague in the Senate, [Mr. 
Bapcer,] on the seeond day of the same month. 


| who were so unfortunate as to have an opinion 


| refer to this singular instance of clairvoyance, or 
egeeches in this Hall. In my case, at least, | |, 
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“Tt is true, that the power to acquire territory 
‘implies the power to govern it when acquired; but 
‘it is also true, that such government must be in 
* accordance with the Constitution. But Congress 
‘does not acquire territory. The people of the 
‘United States acquire it, and have the right to 
‘govern it, and have limited Congress, as their 
‘ trustee, in the name of Government, by the Con- 
* stitulion.”’ 

Again, in a subsequent part of his remarks: 

** There can be no civil dominion over any ter- 
$ ritory of the United States which is not founded 
‘upon the Constitution.” 

Two distinct positions—one the result of an ar- 


a sweeping denunciation of all southern gentlemen 
upon a constitutional question differing from his. I 


whatever else it may be, because [ entertain the | 
same opinion of the power of Congress over terri- | 
| tory belonging to the United States which my col- 
| league was prescient of, while it was yet unuttered 
| by the honorable Senator from North Carolina, | 
| and which called forth such unsparing censure from 
| his indignant patriotism; and because I think it 
due to Mr. Bancer that the fact should be noted 
here, where my colleague’s remarks are represented 
| to have been made. I throw back upon him the 
charges which he has so comolacently heaped upon | gument based upon truth * reduced,’’ the other 
others. I will endeavor to show that it is he, and | upon trath **developed.’’ [admit the proposition 
|, those who act with him, who are the deserters, who | that the right * to acquire’? brings with it, ex ne- 
|| have ** pulled down the flag,’”’ and surrendered the || cessitate, the right to govern territory; but I believe 
citadel, and whose votes and opinions would have | that the clause in the Constitution confers expressly 
| yielded forever the claims of the South, and com- upon Congress the right to legislate for territory 
|| mitted his constituents, politically, to the mercy of | belonging to the United States. If we havea right 
|, the North. In doing so, I shall be explaining the | to acquire foreign territory under the Consutution, 
reasons which induced me to give an affirmative, which I am not prepared to admit, then it must 
| vote on the motion to lay the Senate bill, known || necessarily fall under the description of property 
as the compromise bill, upon the table. | provided for by that clause. Laws are rules; they 
I gave that vote with a full sense of the painful | are sodefined inallthe books, The word rule, in its 
responsibility then resting upon an American Re- || primary sense, is more comprehensive, but is often 
|, presentative. No one in this Hall realized more | used synonymously with law. A law isa particu- 
| fully than I did the obligation we were under to |; lar kind ofrule.  Itisa ‘rule of action, prescribed 
adopt, if possible, some measure that would tend to || by the supreme power in a State.”” This is the 
calm the public mind upon this exciting anbject. I very kind of rule meant by the Constitution. My 
regarded that bill as a blind surrender of the claims | colleague, following the remarks of an honorable 
of the South, a treacherous bait thrown out to en- | Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] as 
tangle her. And, so far from being a measure to || they were “ developed”’ in a speech made afler 
| quiet the agitation of the country, I regarded it as || his of the Ist of June, says that Unis power Is re- 
the beginning of another convulsion, more violent | stricted to such rules as are necessary to dispose 
and more to be dreaded than any which the Union | of the lands. He gives no reason for it; but the 
has yet encountered. I would not grasp at the |, Senator from South Carolina does. ‘That Senator 
shadow, and let go the substance. asserts that the terms *‘ rules and regulations are 
The only claims which it had to southern sup- | not applicable to government;”’ ‘ they ave never 
port are founded on what is called the non-inter- | so applied in the Constitation;’’ * they refer to 
vention principle; that is, the principle that Con- | property, things, or some process, such as rules of 
gress should not legislate upon the subject of sla- |, court.” I find, by reference to the Constitution, 
very in the Territories. It is contended, that un- | power is given to Congress ‘*to regulate com- 
| der the Constitution of the United States, and | merce,’’ “to establish an uniform rule of natural- 
| without any law of Congress upon the subject, | ization;” “to make rules concerning captures on 
| the citizens of the slave States have a right to | land and water;” ‘ rules for the government of the 
| carry their slaves into the territory belonging to | land and naval forces.” ‘The honorable Senator 
the United States, and that those staves would || is, in my judgment, equally unsound in his argu- 
be regarded and protected there as property by | ment, that the words “or other property. must 
_th@Constitution, although there wasa law inthe — restrict the power which would seem to be given 
|| Territory at the time of its cession which ex-| by the terms ‘rules and regulations,” inasmuch 
cluded the institution. This, I believe, is the | as they show that those terms relate to the territory 
doctrine of my colleague. I confess that | am not | regarded as property only. The answer is obvious. 
_ sure I represent him correctly; for, although I have | The property which a government has in its terri- 
_ read his remarks again and again, [ am not satis- |, tory Is not simply in the estate—the mere title to 
| fied that I have extracted his idea upon the point. | the land. It is in the empire—this very right of 
1 was puzzled at the outset. He lays down, inthe | sovereign command. If the title to every acre of 
| first paragraph, as the basis of his argument, this | the land had been granted away, it woule still be 
|| new and remarkable postulate: the territory belonging to the United States, and 
|| Truth, reduced to its elementary principles, || would strictly and properly be denominated its 
‘affords the only safe quide to investigation; and property: In the very message under consideration, 
‘ the only satisfactory conclusions are those which r. Polk, in his unsatisfactory account of the 
| fare formed from such a development.”’ | value of our acquisitions, asserts that it is this very 
| In my simplicity, | had supposed that truth was | sOvereignty which we have acquired that “* consti- 
itselfan elementary principle in all sciences—in poli- || tutes indemnity for the past.” But, howeyer that 
|| ties as well as philosophy. I wasnotalittle startled || may be, my colleague admits that Congress has 
|| ata proposition to reduce it, lest it should approxi- || the general right of legislation over the Territories, 
mate its antagonistic principle. I was relieved to | and so does the Senator from South Carolina; 
| find that it was afterwards to be developed again. | although er do not derive that authority from the 
Not being very well skilled in metaphysics, | have | express words of the Constitution, This compro- 
not yet fully comprehended what it was when it | mise bill, as it is called, admits it, by the strongest 
had gone through my colleague’s crucible, and | implication. It makes a formyt government for 
come out in its new form. But this profound piece | Oregon, California, and New Mexico. In New 
of metaphysics enabled me afterwards to reconcile | Mexico and California it establishes a kind of oli- 
some apparent contradictions in his remarks, which  garchy, withholding from the people of the Terri- 
| would have otherwise hopelessly puzzled me. He | tories any voice in the enactment ot the law s that 
starts with the position, that the only legislative | are to govern them. The legislative power is all 
power which Congress has over the territory of | vested in their governors, secretaries, and judges. 
the United States under the Constitution must be | This anti-republican feature of the bill, and the 
found in the clause which declares that— | amalgamation of the power which enacts with that 
Congress shall have power to dispose of, and | which interprets or declares the law, would be 


‘ make all needful rules and regulations respecting, | sufficient in an ordinary case to determine my vote 
e || against it. No one who advocates this bill can 


‘the territory or other property belonging to the 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 





‘ 


He resorts to the proceedings of the Senate to find 
the excuse for introducing into his printed speech | 


‘ United States; and nothing in this Constitution | 
‘shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim | 
‘ either of the United States or of any particular | 
‘ State.” 


Imagine my surprise to find him, after arguing | 
himself into the belief that there was no power | 
under this clause to govern our territory, falling | 


into the following train of thoughtful musing: 


deny the right of Congress to legislate upon the 
subject, for it is upon that assumption that its 
character as a compromise is founded. It is at 
least intended to make the impression at the North, 
that it affirms the prohibition of slavery in the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon for a limited time. ; 
If I may be allowed a digression here, I will 
commend to the attention of the House another 
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extract from my colleague’s speech, which, when 
taken inconnection with his subsequent vote, affords 
another striking example of his powers of vatici- 
nation, as well as the practical application of his 
doctrines about truth: 

‘1 know that it is asserted, and that by southern 
statesmen, that Congress has unlimited power of 


~«- 


true, then Congress may, by law, commit the en- 


- 


‘ the Territories to the will of a single individual, 
‘and thus present the anomaly of a despotism 


© 


* annunciation to carry home the conviction of its 
‘ fallacy to every mind,’”’ 


My colleague would seem, with the power of | 


Cassandra, to have foreseen that he would be called 
upon by his own party friends and southern coad- 
jutors to vote fora bill vesting the legislative power 
of New Mexico in four men, and that of California 
in five, who were to be the creatures of Executive 
appomtment. When this compromise bill was 
before us for action, he would appear to have lost, 
in the realization of the exercise of such power by 


Congress, the horror with which he anticipated | 
He hugged the “ monstrosity,’’ and sustained | 


it. 
the **fallacy,”’ but there was no inconsistency. 


His masical metaphysics vindicates his vote upon | 
He | 


reasoned upon trath “reduced,” but voted upon | 


the motion to lay the bill upon the table. 


truth “dev eloped.”’ 


The power of general legislation being estab- 
lished, what is there to except power over the sub- 


jectof slavery? Noone contends that there is any 
express clause in the Constitution which so re- 
stricts it. Why, is not the power of Congress 
over the Territories as great as the power of a 
State Legislature over the State? No one denies 
that a State Legislature may forbid or establish it 
within the limits of the State. 
Congress exercise the same power over the Ter- 
ritorres? It is said by the Senator from South 
Carolina, that the restriction is to be found in the 
nature and objects of the trust. I admit that the 
powers of government are a trust in the hands of 
those who constitute the legislative branch of the 
Government. But this is not a trust subject to the 


same rules which are established by courts of | 
equity to govern the relations of the trustee to the | 


cestui que trust. [tis a trust sui generis, controlled 


by its own principles, and the trustee is the su- | 
Take, for example, the case of | 
public property in the hands of the Government, | 


preme power. 


to be dispesed of by sale, with a view to its settle- 
ment and ultimate admission as a State into the 
Union. The trust does not, by the sale, attach 
itself exclusively to the fund which arises from the 
sale. All interest in the land is not lost: its nature 
only is changed. fi is the duty of the Government 
to look to the laws which are to govern the pur- 
chasers in the use of the property, both with respect 
to their relations to one another and to the Gov- 
ernment. 
condition. 


make it bring the largest sum of money, without 
reference to any other matter. 
down the principle: 

‘All the members of a community have an equal 
* right to the use of the commun property? But 
* the body of the community may make such reg- 
‘ulations on thaymanner of enjoying it as they 
* think proper, provided that these regulations are 
* not inconsistent with that equality which ought 
‘to be preserved in a community of property.”’ 


“Ail the members of a body having an equal | 


* right to their common property, each ought to 


* have the profit of it in a manner that does not in- | 


* jure, in any manner, the common use.’’ 
These principles, applied to our action on the 
subject of slavery, would seem to indicate a fair 


partition of our whole territory, with a reference | 
to its situation, soil, and climate, as the true basis 1 
of a compromise. It is true that, strictly speaking, | 
the exclusion of slavery from the territory would | 
not exclude any citizen of the slave States from | 


settling in the territory, but it imposes restrictions 
upon the enjoyment of that right which would 
practically destroy, or unjustly ee it. . On the 
other hand, while the toleration of slavery would 


not prevent a citizen of the free States from going 


legislation over the Territories; but if this be | 


tire government of the persons and property in | 


created and sustained by the Constitution itself— | 
‘a conclusion so monstrous as only to require the | 


, tution. 


Why may not | 


It must be purchased upon this implied | 
Otherwise, you would make it obliga- | 
tory upon the Government so to dispose of it as to | 


Vattel thus ‘lays 


i Str 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Donhell. 


there, it is contended that, according to his views, | 


it imposes such objectionable political and social 
encumbrances upon the territory, as, practically, 
would exclude him. As it would seem, therefore, 
that the same portion of territory cannot be made 


equally available to both sections of the Union, we | 


can only ina partition hope for or obtain equality 
of participation. The application, however, of 
these and other principles relating to government, 
is a matter which addresses itself to the sound 
discretion of Government itself. In the applica- 
tion it must look to phe general good of the whole, 
taking care never to sacrifice the interests of any 
section of the country, or of any individual of the 
community, unless the public welfare imperiously 
demands it. In the discharge of this trust the 
Government may err. It may even abuse its 
powers. But could its action be declared by our 
courts to be unconstitutional? On the contrary, it 
would be the abuse of a constitutional power; a 
violation of the principles of good government, and 
not the assumption of unconstitutional power. 


The imagined rights of the North or the South are, | 


at best, but rights of imperfect obligation. 
could net be enforced. 
the subject with the remark, that the southern 


They 


States themselves have heretofore acted on the | 


assumption that Congress had the power to legis- 
late on the subject. Passing over the Missouri 
compromise, | refer to the cession of territory to 
the United States by the States of Georgia and 
North Carolina, after the adoption of the Consti- 
They both expressly provide against the 
abolition of slavery in the territory which they 
respectively cede. In the deed of cession made 
by North Carolina, through her commissioners, 
Samuel Johnston and Benjamin Hawkins, [I need 
not stop to tell my colleague who Benjamin Haw- 
kins was, or how many of his respectable descend- 
ants are now in the district he represents,} there 
is a proviso or condition, that ** no regulation 
made, or to be made, by Congress, shall tend to 
emancipate slaves.’? ‘This admits the power to 
be in Congress, and it proves also, that, in those 
days of simplicity, a ** regulation’’ was not thought 
to be a very different thing from a law. At all 
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‘is confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes " 


> , either 
‘on the terms stipulated in the treaty, or on such 


‘as its new master shall impose. On such trans. 


‘fer of property, it has never been held that the 


‘ relations of the inhabitants undergo any change 


/* Their relations with their former sovereign are 
| * dissolved, and new relations are created betwee) 


‘them and the government which has ac 
‘their territory. The same act which transfers 
‘ their country, transfers the allegiance of those who 
* remain in it; and the law which may be denomi- 
‘nated political is necessarily changed, althouch 
‘that which regylates the intercourse and general 
‘conduct of individuals remains in force \y)| 


quired 


|S altered by the newly-created power of the State. 


I will leave this part of || 


events, whether a law or net, it was thought com- | 


prehensive enough to abolish slavery. 

Let us mow see what is the condition of the 
territory or the United States as to slavery, in the 
absence of all legislation by Congress uponghe 
subject. I shall direct my remarks to New Mex- 
ico and California. Oregon is only important to 
the South as a part of a proposed compromise. 
Nobody believes, that, under any circumstances, 


slavery can ever go there. Slavery will cease to ex- | 
| clause of the Constitution which tolerated the slave 


| trade until 1808, gives Congress, by implication, 


ist, when slave labor is reduced to hunting bear and 
setting beaver traps. If our territorial acquisitions 
had been confined to Oregon, extended even to 
54° 40’, we should not now be deliberating how the 
Republic is to be saved, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia are the apples of discord. We are already 
reaping the bitter fruit of national cupidity. Could 
my voice prevail, they should never become a part 
of our country. We might yet throw away the 
worthless acquisition. As a legislator, however, 
1 must look at things as they actually will exist, 
not as I would have them. 

Without some action by Congress, can slavery 
exist in those ‘Territories? If legal authority is of 
any weight, it cannot. Blackstone thus writes 
upon the subject: 

‘© It hath been held, that if an uninhabited coun- 


‘ jects, all the English laws then in being, which are 
‘the birthright of every subject, are immediately 
‘ there in force. 

‘* But in conquered or ceded countries, that have 
‘already laws of their own, the king may, indeed, 
‘alter or change those laws; but till he does actu- 
‘ ally change them, the ancient laws of the country 


| remain, except such as are against the laws of 


* God, as in infidel countries.”’ 

Chief Justice Marshall, in his opinion in.the case 
of the American Insurance Company vs. three hun- 
dred and fifty-six bales ofcotton, (1 Peters’ Reports, 
542, ) adopts this principle as the rule of our courts: 

“The usage of the world is, if a nation be not 


|, fentireiy subdued, to consider the holding of con- 


*‘ quered territory as a mere military occupation, 
‘until its fate shall be determined at the treaty of 


* It has already been stated that the laws which 
‘were in force in Florida, while a province of 
‘Spain, (those excepted which were political jn 
* their character, which concerned the relations be- 
‘tween the people and their sovereign,) remained 
‘in force until altered by the Government of the 
‘ United States.” 

Slavery isa municipal regulation. The doctrine 
is to be found in the,case of Prigg rs. the Com- 


' monwealth of Pennsylvania, reported in 16th vol- 


ume of Peters’ United States Reports, page 611: 

“By the general law of nations, no nation jg 
* bound to recognize the state of slavery, as to for- 
‘eign slaves found within its limits, when it is in 
* opposition to its own policy, &c. 

** If it does, it is as a matter of comity, and not 
‘a matter of international right. The state of sla- 
* very is deemed to be a mere municipal regulation, 
‘founded upon, and limited to, the range of the 
* territorial Jaws.’’* 

The Constitution, it is true, extends over all ter- 
ritory which the Government acquires. Does it 
carry slavery there? 1 have never heard it alleged 
that the Constitution established slavery; the argu- 
ment is, that it recognizes it. This is not strictly 
true; it recognizes the municipal laws and regula- 
tions of the States which admit it, as far as they 


| have any operative force—that is, within the terri- 
| torial Jimits of the State. 
cept in one particular case, provided for expressly 


ht goes no further, ex- 


in the second section of the fourth article: If a slave 
** escape’’ into the free States, he must, under that 
clause, be ‘‘ delivered up on claim;”’ his owner 


| may take him back to States where the institution 


| 
| 
| 





be discovered and planted by English sub- | 


| 











| * peace. If it be ceded by treaty, the acquisition | 


| exists. 
State in which he is taken, any longer than, under 





He cannot hold him in slavery in the free 


the circumstances, is necessary to earry him back. 
If the Constitution recognizes slaves as property, 
wherever they may be within our limits, where 
was the necessity for this provision? Again; the 


power over the subject outside of the limits of the 
States, and refers the existence of the institution 
to the States themselves. By it, Congress is pro- 
hibited from forbidding the importation of such 
property into such States, then in existence, as 
should ‘‘ think proper to admit it.”” The relation 
between the States, as to their municipal law, is 
foreign. In the case of bills of exchange, drawn 


| by a citizen of one State upon a citizen of another 


State, we apply the law-merchant as it operates 
upon foreign bills. The records and judicial pro- 
ceeding of the courts of one of the Siates would be 
regarded by the courts of any other State as the 
records and judicial proceedings of a foreign court, 
were it not for an express provision on the subject 
in the Constitution. The Constitution thus recog- 
nizes, by this clause, as well as the one in relation 
to slaves who have escaped into free States, this 
foreign relation of the States to one another, as to 
their municipal laws, by providing against its effect 
in particular cases. It is difficult to see how the 
relation of the States to the Territories is more 
intimate than that of the States to one another. 
By the laws of Mexico, as they existed in the 
Territories of New Mexico and California at the 
time of the acquisition, African slavery is prohib- 
ited. Peon slavery is a very different thing. As 
far as I can understand it, it is a state of servitude 








*The same doctrine is affirmed in Jones vs. Vanzandt, 


WcLean’s R., 601, and in many of the courts of the southern 


States; Luimford vs. Coquillon, 14 Martin’s R., 50; Rankin 
vs. Lydia, 2 Marshali’s R., 470. The first the reports of the 
decisions in the courts of Louisiana, and the last of Kea- 
tucky. 
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in which the creditor, by law, puts the debtor, to 
ye terminated upon the liquidation of the debt by 
the labor of the peon—which debt is so managed by 
the creditor, generally, that it accumulates, instead 
of diminishing. With us the slave cannot contract 
with his master, and of course could not be sub- 
jected under that law, unless he first become free. 
‘african slavery, as it exists in the southern States, 
was forbidden in that territory at the time it be- 
cue, by cession, a part of our country. Accord- 
ing to the principles of international law, and the 
decisions of our courts, the only laws which, ipso 
fcto, were annulled, were the political laws. My 
olleague admits that no laws were changed except 
those which were in conflict with the Constitution, 
i think that I have shown that a law prohibiting 
slavery is not agains the Constitution. Indeed, if 


x were, the laws in the northern States abolishing | 


slavery are null and void. 


How, then, can [ doubt that the courts, in the , 
present state of the question, and without some | 


action of Congress, would decide, that in Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, slavery could not exist? 
Entertaining these views, honestly and conscien- 
tiously, whether they be right or wrong, how could 
J have voted forthe bill? Would [ not be yielding 
the claim of the South, knowingly and willfully? 
What right have | to deceive my constituents by 
voting for a bill to * keep the word of promise to 
our ear, and break it in our hope??? Much less 
could | make the sacrifice without some hope that 
it would bring peace. It brought no assurance that 
ihe waters were subsiding. There was no gpirit 
of compromise in the manner it was forced through 
the Senate. 
the spirit of intolerance, Its passage would have 
been the signal for the ery of repeal. It would 
have mingled itself in the Presidential campaign. 
There would have been a struggle to get a northern 
ora southern President, so as to have a northern 
or southern judiciary established in these Territo- 
ries. In the providence of God, a vacancy might 
occur in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The judicial ermine might have been stained by 
political prostitation. At all events, the weight and 
ioral influence of the court must have been forever 
destroyed in one section or the other of the Unien,. 
We have no right to throw the responsibility of 
settling this question upon the judiciary. I would 


not permit it to go there in any shape, if it could | 
It has surprised | 


be avoided; certainly not in this. 
me very much to see those men who have hereto- 
fore been repudiators of some of the decisions of 
this Court upon constitutional questions, now seek- 
ing refuge under its wing. I believe it is because 
they dare not meet the question. Sir, he who 
falters now is no true lover of his country. Let 
us meet it in a spirit of calmness and conciliation, 
not with heated denunciations and angry threats. 
Let us meet it with a determination to settle it, and 
we must assuredly succeed. 

I will examine the bill a little more in detail. The 
people of Oregon have enacted a code of laws for 
themselves. 
among them is one excluding slavery. The bill 


provides that these laws shall be and continue in | 
force until ** three months after the first meeting of | 


” 


the Legislature.”? When the Legislature meets, 


these must be reénacted, or new laws made and | 
brought to Congress, under the sixth section of the | 
bill for approval. Slaveholders in the mean time | 
cannot take their property, and consequently will | 
not settle there. The Legislature will be composed | 


of free-soil men, and of course the law of exclusion 
will be reénacted, and the question come up before 
Congress again. If the billJhad passed, we could 
notin honor have disapproved this law. The effect, 
of course, of all this unmeaning legislation, would 
be to keep open the subject, bring it again before 
Congress for agitation, and secure, beyond doubt, 
to the North the share which she is to have under 
this compact. In the mean time, the South is to 
take her chance, which L think I have shown to be 
a very bad one, for California and New Mexico. 
The matter is to be suspended until a case is made 
for the courts. The fanatics of the North are in- 
vited to send their emissaries to stir up diasensions 
and lawsuits between the master and his slave. 
No law can be passed to prevent it, or to punish 
the officious intermeddlers. As soon as the slave- 
holder gets into the country, his slaves are all in- 


formed that it is expected by Congress that they |! appealed most strongly to my feelings of State 


It came to the House branded with | 


These are subject to our control; and | 


will institute suits against their master, to try the 

question of their freedom, One suit may determine 
| the general question; but each slave must stand 
/upen the particular circumstances of his case. 
What a picture for a southern man to look upon! 
Can slavery ever in fact be carried there under such 
circumstances, even if the Constitution extends” 
it, as it is contended it does, over the territory? 

I do not agree with my colleague that all the 
| South ought to ask in relation to this territory is 
| Non-intervention. 1 maintain that if we have any 
| right, whether that right be under the Constitution, 
| or founded upon equity and justice, to carry slave 
| property there, we have also, as a necessary con- 
sequence, a right to some legislation to protect and 
secure it. Ina new and sparsely-populated coun- 
try the laws are, at best, imperfectly executed; and 
this peculiar kind of property requires something 
more than the rules of the common law, as applied 
to other property, to protect and secure it. Look 
at the statute-books of the slave States. Sce the 
long list of police and criminal laws we have found 
it necessary to enact—some enforced by severe 
| penalties, some declaring certain interferences with 
| the enjoyment of this kind of property to be felony 
| without the benefit of clergy. Are not these, or 

some of these, absolutely necessary? If not, then 
_ they are bloody and atrocious, and my colleague’s 
“own Carolina’’ stands convicted before the world 
of unnecessarily taking the life of man, by en- 
forcing the execution of such laws. I do not be- 
lieve it. I maintain that such laws are proper and 
| absolutely necessary. I maintain that slave prop- 
erty cannot be secure in the Territories, any more 
than in the States, without some such legislative 
enactments. And, holding these opinions, I turn 
to the bill, and find that the oligarchy of judges, 
| governors, and secretaries, in whom is vested all 


| pass any law ‘* respecting” slavery. 

| Mr. Speaker, | look upon the struggle now 
| going on in the country as one purely for political 
| power in the Senate of the United States. I can- 
| not see how it can be one of honor, of morals, or 
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I love her for her 
y- I love her for her political integ- 
rity. My destiny has been cast shies the protec- 
tion of her constitution. A portion of her citizens 
have taken me by the hand, and honored me with 
their confidence, before age had given the expe- 
rience and information which might have embold- 
ened me to seek it. Surely, sir, | could not bea 
true son of such a State if I could sacrifice or ne- 
glect her interests. I never could consent, if 
there were not reasons paramount to these, and of 
higher considerations to her, to add a new impulse 
to that tide of emigration which has been sweep- 
ing away her wealth and her population, and 
doomed her for years to be the “nursery of the 
Southwest."’ Such reasons, however, must, for 
the present, give way loa question of greater mag- 
nitude to the South, and to North Carolina. I 
desire that this accession of political strength in 
the Senate and in this House, and in all the politi- 
cal questions which can come before the people, 
Shall be fairly apportioned. And, in order that 
the South may have her share in truth, and not in 


pride. I love North Carolina. 


/ empty promises, L ask and insist upon the affirma- 


, my duty faithfully and fearlessly. 


the legislative power, is expressly forbidden to | 


| of sectional or State interest, in any other way than | 


as the question of political power makes it so. It 
| is*alleged on the part of the North that they have 
conscientious scruples about extending the insti- 
tution. Sir, the number of slaves is not increased; 
none are made slaves who were not before. I 
know it has been said by an honorable Senator 
| from New York, (Mr. Dix,] that, by well-estab- 
| lished laws, it is ascertained that the population 
| of a country increases more rapidly, and in pro- 
|| portion, as it is extended within certain limits. 
| No doubt of it. But it is because their comforts 


| Neighboring Republic. 


are increased, and their moral and social condition | 


| improved. In its application to slaves, this rule 
\| does not hold good. The reason ceasing, the rule 
ceases also. The condition of the slave, moral or 
social, is the same. It is the will and heart of the 
master that makes his condition more or less tol- 
erable; and the obligations which public opinion 
imposes upon him are certainly as great and as 
strongly enforced in a country which has advanced 
in intelligence and refinement, as in one that is 
new and thinly settled. In connection with this 
subject there isa fact which speaks loudly for the 
humanity and kindness of the master, and the 
comfortable condition of the slave. There has been 
no importation of slaves since 1808. Besides the 
natural increase of the white population, there have 
been, during the whole existence of the Govern- 
|| ment, very large accessions to it from emigration; 
|| and yet the agyregate increase of slaves has been as 
| great as that of the white population of the country. 

To go back to the subject, if it were true that the 


seem to me to be an argument which appealed to 


the moral sense of the North for, rather than | 


i} 
| 
| condition of the slave would be improved, it would 
if 


against, its extension. 


I cannot see, sir, how the interest of the slave | 


States is to be advanced, or the institution strength- 
ened at home, by taking away their citizens and 
their slave property. 1 have always resisied this 
extension of territory, not only because I believed 
it to be contrary to the interests of the whole 
country, and in violation of the spirit of the Con- 
| stitution, but also because, as a North Carolinian, 
|| looking to the interest of my own State, and sin- 
'| cerely anxious to promote #@, I had reasons that 


tive action of Congress. Lam told by those south- 
ern gentlemen who supported the bill, that it is 
idle to expect that. Itmay beso. lt may now 
be too late—too late for the South to escape the 
chains of political servitude already clanking in her 
ears. If the wishes (as I believe them to exist) 
of some gentlemen are to be carried out, it may be 
too late for the Constitution and the Union. If it 
be true that I am asking in vain, it is not on that 
account the less incumbent upon me to discharge 
I shall never 
cease to make the effort until the matter is adjusted, 
If it is true that it is now too late, a heavy respon- 
sibility rests somewhere. Not upon me, or the 
party to which [ belong. ‘*Thou canst not say I 
| did it,”’ is the consolatory reflection which is left 
‘tous. They are guilty who have instigated and 
| supported the Exccutive in his reckless disregard 
of the Constitution, and his ambitious and selfish 
projects of personal aggrandizement. With their 
‘aid and comfort”? he has, under the false pre- 
tence that national honor was endangered, but in 
truth with the settled and determined purpose of 
illustrating his administration by a vast extension 
of our limits, precipitated us into a war with a 
Our armies have overrun 
her territory, desolated her fields, laid her smiling 
cities in smoking ruins, and reddened her rivers 
with the blood of her ciuzens, untii— 
‘Itseemed as if their source had been some mighty heart 
Gashed to its death.” 
|The fruit of it all is this territory, which has 
brought such distraction to our councils and to our 
country. ‘The “indemnity for the past’? with 
Mexico, is threatening the ‘security for the fu- 
ture’ at home. ‘This crisis might have been fore- 
seen. The history of the past was full of admo- 
| nition. We have oitte before been in a similar 
situation. Once before the sky has lowered, the 
| curtained atmosphere grown dark and heavy, and 
the deep muttering of the thunder broken upon 
| our ears. A compromise brought us a clear sky; 
and the joy with which the first ray of hope was 
| hailed throughout the whole country, told toe well 
| the deep sense of the danger we had escaped. We 
| were not without warning. This crisis might have 
been avoided ; and, warned, as we were by past 
"experience, why was it voluntarily encountered? 
| Sir, the answer to that question will be found in 
| the blind folly or mad ambition of the President and 
| his supporters; and happy, thrice happy for our 
| country will be the day which shall determine, at 
| once, the existence of the Administration and the 


power of the party which supports it. 
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‘SPEECH OF MR. A. W. VENABLE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, os 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
~ July 29, and August 7, 1848. 

The Messages of the President in relation to the Treaty of 
| Peace with Mexico, and in relation to the Boundaries of 
New Mexico and California, being under consideration— 


Mr. VENABLE said: 


} 
| 
i 
i 
j 


| Mr. Speaker: I would most willingly devote 


the time which the rule of this House allows me 
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to consume, to the discussion of the two messages | 


The peace | 


of the President now on the table. 
with Mexico, to which they relate, and the inter- 
esting questions arising therefrom, would be more 
than [ could fully discuss in the course of a single 
hour. But, sir, as [ intend my remarks for m 

constituents and the country, I shall avail saigualf 
of the right which has arisen under the operation 
of the hour-ruale, to write out and publish them. 
I regret that my attention has been called awa 

for a moment from the messages; but as my she 
league [Mr. Donner] has thought it his duty to 
administer a rebuke to me in his debut, to which I 
have listened with profound attention, courtesy to 
him requires that | should reply. He has taken 
exception to the manner in which, on a former 
oceasion, I had undertaken to speak for North 


only one district of our State; that in a speech 
delivered on the Ist of June, concerning slavery in 
the Territories, in asserting the claim of our fellow- 
citizens to an equal right in the public domain with 


the citizens of those States whose institutions did | 


not recognize slavery, | had used the expression, 


**[ speak for my own Carolina;”’ thereby assu- | 


ming to myself a right to which I was notentitled. 
I believed then, as I do now, that I spoke the sen- 
timents of the people of that State. But, sir, every 


citizen within her borders may use, and should | 
I owe, as a Repre- 


use, the same expression. 
sentative, the most profound respect to the will of 
my immediate constituents. To their instructions 
l owe obedience. But the high behest of allegiance 
I owe ‘** to my own Carolina’’—to the land where 
all that I most value live—the land where the first 


note of independence carried alarm to the hearts of | 


our enemies in the era of the Revolution—the land 
whose wise and paternal police secures liberty 
without taxation, and all the blessings of govern. 


ment without those onerons burdens which too | 
I spoke for her, one of the | 


often accompany it. 
old thirteen, who refused to come into the Union 


until her rights were secured, and especially until | 
she became satisfied that the rights of her citizens | 
were recognized and guarantied, as to the species || 


of property now under discusaion. 
Sir, | cannot, like my colleague, claim Carolina 
as my fatherland—I am a native of Virginia; but 


within her borders I found all that makes life dear | 
and happy; and I will say of Virginia and North | 
Carolina, that the dust and stones thereof are more | 
other |! 


precious in my sight than the jewels of an 


land. I felt profound astonishment when | heard 


my colleague declare that North Carolina held an | 


humble position on this fioor! 

Mr. DONNELL. 
mission, L will put myself right. 
North Carolina held an humble position on this 


floor, | must shave done so in the hurry of debate. | 
I meant to say that | was an humble Representa- 


tive of an unpretending State. 

Mr. VENABLE, 1 gladly receive the expla- 
nation of my colleague’s remarks. 
to learn that such was not his intention. The 
expression was used, and observed, not only by 
myself, but by others; but | am pleased that I have 


called it up to his notice; for | should have looked | 


in vain in his remarks for the evidence to sustain 
the admission. It would have been a new and 


unexpected declaration from one of her own sons. | 


I am apprised that there is but one place in all 
those to which men are assigned, or which they 


seek after, for which they never encounter the | 


efforts of competition. Those who aspire to ele- 
vated positions, whose ears have drunk in the 


whisperings of ambition, or who are straggling for | 


success in any of the laudable pursuits which 
interest our race, find, at every stage of their prog- 
ress, those who would supplant them, or seize the 
= they are straining every nerve to grasp. 

ut, sir, for an humble position there will be found 
no competitor; and our own Carolina will be al- 
lowed to assume that position when her sons claim 
it for her. 
this floor, and her distinguished Senators, enable 
her to claim that position, which, as one of the 
gallantvuld thirteen, she is entitled to; and although 
(like the most of the others) somewhat overshad- 
owed by the growth of the younger members of 
the family of States, she looks upon them with the 
high satisfaction with which a fond parent regards 


the prosperity of his children. Sir, who can claim }, thrust this policy on the House, as became the 


| ornaments of the bench and bar, have made her 
Carolina, and reminded me that I represented | 
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an humble position, on this floor or elsewhere, for 
the land which sent forth a Davie, a Nash, a Gra- 
ham, and a Davidson, together with a host of | 


others, to lead the armies of the Revolution, and 
| to die on the battle-fields at the head of their com- 


mands ?—whose patriotic sons, in advance of the 


! 
1 
| 
| whole American people, declared themselves inde- || 
_ pendent of the British Crown; and whose distin- || 
guished son, Richard D. Spaight, (the ancestor of 


my colleague,) signed that memorable paper which | 
will forever render the 4th of July the day of glory | 
and gratulation. No, sir;the names of Moore and of { 
Iredell, of Davie and of Henderson, of Nash and 
of Taylor, of Stanly, Gaston, Johnston, and Hay- | 
wood, and a host of those now numbered with her 

illustrious dead, together with the living lights and 


illustrious. 


Whilst the memory of Nathaniel Ma- 


| con is enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen, | 
‘and the long list of statesmen who have illustrated | 


her claims to distinction and renown, are remem- | 


bered, my own Carolina shall never, with my con- || 


currence, assume an humble position. She needs 
no claims of mine to perfect her titles to the respect 
of her sister States and the world; they are per- 


fected in the history of her departed, and the patri- | 


otism of her living, sons. 





Mr. Venable. 
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representative of a constituency whose rig 
invaded. Iam regarded by him as an extr 
very man, and as one of those who do not 
the thanks of the country; I am classed wit 
agitators whose happiness seems to consis 
production of disquietude and mischief; | 
raigned as consuming the time of this H 
make capital at home, by giving undue pro 
to the question of slavery. Sir, this mi 
come with some semblance of propriet 
member from the free States, who supposes that 
his philanthropic enterprises are of more import. 
ance than the rights of his fellow-citizens; wy, 


hts were 
eme sla. 
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would indulge in his sympathy for the black, |, 


the ruin of the white, race. But I was not full 


prepared to hear this from a Representative froy) 


North Carolina; and I can as8ure the gentleman 
that my constituents of both parties, as well pee 
many who have addressed me on the subject from 
various parts of the State, have expressed their 
approbation of my course, and sustained me with 
their most hearty thanks. He has mistaken the 
opinions of our people, if he supposes that they 


either demand or approve of tame and quiet sy})- 


mission when their rights are invaded. The hon- 
orable gentleman from the State of Vermont [Mr. 
Marsn} well remarked, that in his estimate of the 


My colleague also declared, that he was op- 
posed to the increase of our territorial limits; that 
we had already too much; and that our western | 
domain had already produced most mischievous 
consequences, by inducements to emigration; the | 


opinions of southern gentlemen, he made great 
allowance for their early impressions, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were educated; that 
these impressions were rarely eradicated without 
the destruction of most that was good and valuable 


With my colleague’s per- | 
If 1 said that | 


1 am gratified | 


Her representation at all times on | 


strength and resources of our State had been car- 
ried off by thatdrain. Sir, | know that the owners 


of many broad acres in the old States have felt this | 
The lands in the | 
old States have declined in value upon every ex- | 
tinction of Indian title, upon every accession to | 
Sut, sir, should we grieve over this? | 


apparent evil to a great extent. 


our limits. 
Should we prefer the wealth and prosperity of the 
few to the success of the whole people? Should 
we not rather cheerfully and promptly divide out 
our wealth with our children, and feel that their 
prosperity is our glory? Sir, civilization rejoices 


in the sound of the woodchopper’s axe; and as the | 
| tall forests fall before his stroke, the earth smiles in 


abundance where nature, beautiful but unproductive 
of human life, had reigned undisturbed for centu- 
ries. Sir, when I look around on this floor, and 
cast my eye over the Senate; when I remember, 
that from the Chief Executive of this great Repub- 
lic, through all those pursuits where men win dis- 
tinction, [ find that my own Carolina numbers her 
full proportion, Lam content. These are her sons, 
who, having braved the difficulties of a new coun- 
try, have advanced into the wilderness, tamed it, 
and founded empires—have risen with the country 
of their adoption to honor and distinction, and now 
shéd the lustre which beams from this honor upon 
the fatherland. 
enterprise of our bold and hardy yeomanry. I 


| 
rejoice that the richest and the best soil on the face | 


of the globe invites their industry into active exer- 


cise; that honor, wealth, and happiness, are within | 
the reach of the humblest of her sons who may | 
choose to relieve himself from the adventitious in- | 
fluences which the habits of an older country throw | 
in his way, and, going forth into the great struggle | 


of life, may achieve a victory over fortune by his 
energy and virtue. 


Sir, however that gentleman may. oppose emigra- 
tion from, he can have no objection to immigration 
into, Carolina. His own history would illustrate his 
opinions. 


I presume that he is satisfied with the change, and 
does not wish to see so fine a country drained of 
her population by inducements afforded by a fertile 


at Government price. 
zeal in denouncing those who justify outrages on 


| 
{| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ments and rare attainments, whenever a mouse was 
No, sir, | would not bridle the | 
| pursued her game. 


_ out representation. 
Another colleague [Mr. Boypon]} has expressed | 
the same horror of emigration and itsconsequences. | 


| southern men and southern institutions. 


in character. I presume that my colleague has not 
divested himself of the influence of early education, 
under which his opinions and character were 
formed. We find an entire concurrence in his 
opinions as to the unlimited power of Congress to 
legislate on the subject of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, with the opinions of all the members from 
his native Bay State—a State always Federal in its 


| polities, always the advocate of centralism, and 


from which, by its extensive emigration, like opin- 
ions have radiated as from a foeus, and penetrated 
every State in the Union. I can thus satisfactorily 
account for my colleague’s views: early associa- 
tions have brought back the opinions of early life, 
and he sees all the power of the creator vested in 
the creature which has been made. He regards 
Congress as sovereign, and having the sovereign 
right to decide what shall be, and what shall not 
be, property, in the territorial domam. I have 
somewhere read in a book of fiction, that Genii 
amused themselves by transforming animals into 
human beings; one, in a freak, changed a cat into 
a beautiful female—lovely, witty, fair—the charm 
of society, and the life and light of that intercourse 
which sheds its blandishments over and around 
the social circle. But with all her accomplish- 


seen, her instincts resumed their sway, and she 
My colleague feels the return 
of those early impressions, which are instilled into 
every northern bosom from early infancy concern- 
ing the South and its institutions, and southern 
politics; he returns to his first love, those high 
notions of the powers of the Federal Government, 
and the propriety of police and municipal legisla- 


| tion over inhabitants of Territories who have no 


voice in this House, and are actually governed with- 
Whatever he may say about 
the tyranny of the veto power, which he seems to 
regard with a holy horror, he seems to have no fear 


_of the injurious power of a majority of Congress, 
_ when overleaping the Constitution, and prostrating 
every guarantee of our rights, Perhaps, being one 
He emigrated from the colder region of |, 
| Massachusetts to the woes pene of our Carolina. | 


territory, which contains lands of superior quality || 
He has rebuked me for my |) 


of them, he does not fear it so much, as habit 
causes acquiescence in almost any system of 
policy. : 

- Sir, a very learned gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, {Mr. Mann,] in a recent speech delivered 
in this House, has fully developed the state of 
New England feeling and opinion in — to 

ave 


the rights of the South, when, on a former occa- || that speech beforé me, in which he, like my col- 
sion, gentlemen on this floor demanded the sym- || league, argues the right of Congress to legislate 


pathy of Congress for a band of kidnappers, and 
declared that treason and sedition on the part of 
the slave towards his master was a virtue, and not 


| without limitation u 


n the subject of slavery in 
all the Territories of the United States; but, unlike 
does not understand the relation of 


my colleague, 
a crime—when even the murder of a master by 
a fugitive slave was pronounced to be heroism,— 


master and servant as it exists with us. But he, 
because I denounce@such a course, and those who | 


too, like my two colleagues, is opposed to emigra- 
tion from the South into the public domain. Adopt- 
ing and endorsing the language of some reverend 
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sipelier of the South, he speaks of them in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


«The point of honor is the only principle many of them 
xnow, Violence and dissipation bring down every sue- 
veding generation to a state continually lower; so that | 
oe after a hundred and fifty years are passed, the slave- 
holding territory may be described as a vast missionary 
ground, and one so uncomfortable to the faithful ministry of 
Christ, by reason of its jealous tempers, and the known re- 

ignance it has to many of the first maxims of the Gospel, 
Pat scarcely a missionary can be found to enter it. Con- 
pected with this moral decay, the resources of nature also 
are ¢ shausted, and her fertil , territories changed toa desert 
py the uncreating power of a spendthrift institution, And 
then, having made a waste where God had made a garden, 
avery gathers up the relies of bankruptey, and the baser 
relies still of virtue and all manly enterprise, and goes forth 
to renew, On a virgin soil, its dismal and forlorn history. 
Thus, at length, has been produced what may be called the 
powie-kuife style of civilization, and the new west of the 
south is overrun by it—a spirit of blood which defies all 
jaws of God and man: honorable, but not honest; prompt 
to resentan injury, slack to discharge a debt; educated to 
ease, and readier, of course, when the means of living fail,* 
to find them at the gambling table or the race ground, than 


in any work of industry—probably squandering the means | 


of living there, to relieve the tedium of ease itself”? 


~ 
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{ 
| applauds; but I denounce the whole as a foul and 
/ abominable libel. I regret, sir, that I cannot pur- 
sue the analysis of the gentleman’s speech, and sub- 
ject it to a more minute investigation. It should 
be done; and perhaps, if no one else shall under- 
| take the task, | may myself, hereafter, pursue the 
subject further. 
Sir, this affords but another melancholy illus- 
tration of the effects of fanaticism. It is humilia- 
| ting to see a gentleman of high attainments as a 
| scholar, manifestingall the evidences of high breed- 
| ing in his intercourse with gentlemen, with en- 
' larged views on literary subjects, conversant with 
and practising all the amenities of life, so com- 
pletely under the influence of monomania on this 
subject, as to forget his connection with, or sym- 
pathy for, the whites, in his zeal to redress the 
wrongs which he conceives to have been inflicted 
on the blacks. He is honest in his zeal, and doubt- 
less supposes that he is doing faithful service to 
the cause of truth. I am sure that nothing but 
this conviction in his own mind would induce him 


The gentleman then proceeds to speak of the || for days to devote his talents and acquirements to 


manner in which the children of southern parents 
are nursed, and the consequences: 


|| ductors of slaves, caught in the fact. 


| the defence of acknowledged kidnappers—the ab- | 
His heart, 


«It may seem a little out of place, but T cannot forbear |; &S well as his intellect, is so absorbed in this chiv- 


here adverting to one point, which, as a lover of children 1} 


anda parent, touches me more deeply than any other. To 
whom are intrusted at the South the early care and nurture 
ofchildren? It has been thought by many educators and 


metaphysicians, that children learn as much before the age | 


ofseven years as ever alterwards. Who, at the South, ad- 
ministers this «arly knowledge—these idcas, these views, 


that have such sovereign efficacy in the formation of adult | 


character? Who has the custody of children during this 


ductile, forming, receptive period of life—a period when the | 


mind absorbs whatever is brought into contact with it? Sir, 
the children of the South, more or less, and generally more, 
are tended and nurtured by slaves.’? 


The gentleman invades the nursery of a 
southern family, and charges southern mothers with 


such utter disregard of parental duties, that their | 


children are left to the tutelage of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, vulgarity, passion—perhaps impurity. ‘These, 
fiom a distinguished gentleman and an accom- 


plished scholar, who presumes to describe manners | 


which he never saw, institutions with which he is 
unacquainted, and domestic.relations which he does 
not understand! He sends forth to the world a libel 
on the South, with all the authority to be derived 
from his name; and this is meekly to be passed 
by, or else my colleague would denounce the man 
who would sternly contradict the asperser as an 
agitating mischief-maker. 

Sir, | should have hoped that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, when forming his impres- 
sions of the South from the gentlemen with whom 
he meets in this House, has not been compelled to 
pronounce us all steeped in ignorance, supersti- 
tion, vulgarity, passion, crime, and impurity. And 
Ican assure him, and all who call his speeches 
mild and discreet argument, that they are not emi- 
nently successful in conciliating our kind feelings 


or our personal respect. Suppose, sir, I a 
d 


take the rantings of Abby Folsom, or the wild and 
wicked schemes of Garrison: should I, in por- 
traying the manners and characteristics of northern 
society, select the absurdities practised in, and pro- 
claimed from, anti-sabbath, anti-government so- 
cieties, with which that region is rife; the wild 
excesses of Millerism, and of Latter-Day Saints, 
the abominations of Socialism and Fourrierism, 
with the dark iniquities of Mormonism, and Shaker- 
ism, and all the numerous fanaticisms which spring 
up and flourish in their free soil, and amongst the 
free institutions in the land of steady habits and 
common schools; and having drawn my authority 


from some one instigated by the moody malice | 
et 


ofa priest, or some vagrant letter-writer or com- 
piler of travels, send forth a speech to the world, 


that this is a picture of the wild, unprincipled vul- | 


gar race who oecupy the free States, and cultivate 
free soil—the descendants of the Pilgrims who 
landed three hundred years ago on his own Ply- 


mouth rock—and hold them up as the evidences of | 


degeneracy from the high position of their ances- 
tors,—would I not be a slanderer? Could any 
reasonable man assign another character to one so | 
reckless in examining his authorities, and so wan- | 
ton in the charges which are founded upon them? | 
And yet the speech of the gentleman is to go forth | 
to the world as a faithful picture of the social | 
economy of the South, Sir, I desire none of that | 


philogophy which my colleague so admires and | 


‘| gage his attention. 


alrous attempt to revolutionize the frame-work of 
our social institutions, that nothing else can en- 
Upon all other subjects he 
may doubt, but on this the demonstrations of the 
line of duty seem too clear. The kidnapper and 
the felon—the whole African race, whether happy 
and contented or the reverse, are subjects of his 
sympathizing efforts; but his own race and coun- 
trymen are either forgotten or libelled. Possessed 
of the overruling conviction that he has a high 
| mission confided to him, he goes forth to right 
| wrongs, without regard to the rights of any but 
| the subjects of his kindness. Sir, this is a de- 
plorable picture—that a gentleman and a scholar, 
a man of irreproachable life and character, should | 
give the sanction of his name to the broad denun- 
| ciation of his southern fellow-citizens, from their 
external to the most internal social relations of 
i life! I would say that this is a bowie-knife civil- 
ization, with all its savage accompaniments, and its 
| nurseries the schools of vulgarity and impurity! 
| Weare left to deplore the sad havoc of fanaticism, 
its iron rule over human character— 
‘+ For faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some fond falsehood, hugs it to the last.’’ 


} Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly amused at 
| 


the course of remark in which my colleague [Mr. 
|| Donnext] indulged, in his reply to my speech of 
| the Ist of June. He madea grave complaint that 
| [ had answered the speech of the honorable Sen- 
‘| ator [Mr. Bapcer] on the Ist, when that speech 
was delivered on the 2d or 3d of that month. 
The reply was to the Senator, and not to my col- 
\| league. I reported the Senator correctly, as both 
| he and my colleague admit. The speech delivered 
by me in the House, June Ist, was for the House; 
/and, doing what all do—what [ suppose my col- 
|| league will do—I wrote out that speech some eight | 
'| days after it was spoken, and published it for the 
|, country. 
| on his table and the table of qe Senator, They 
| can neither be afraid nor unwilling for their real 
|| opinions to be placed before the public, and the 
time makes no part of the force, value, or weight | 
| of their opinion. Both gentlemen have since gone 
| much further in the avowal of their faith on the might 
| of Congress to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
| the territories, with no limit but their will and their 
| sense of justice; and it is upon this all-absorbing 
| subject that the public mind will act unceasingly, | 
| until placed at ease by some equitable settlement. | 
‘| [ listened with no-small amusement to the meta- | 
physical criticism which fell from my colleague in | 
|| the course of his remarks. He professed his ina- 
! bility tocomprehend the annunciation, “ that trath, 
|| * reduced to its elementary principles, affords the | 
| ‘only safe guide to investigation, and the only | 
||‘ satisfactory conclusions are those which are 
|| ‘formed from such a development.”” My colleague | 
amused himself with what he was pleased to call | 
my metaphysics, and what he professed to be un- | 
able to understand. I see, in his course on this | 
‘subject, that he did not understand a proposition | 
| 
} 





which might have saved him from his present di- 
|lemma. I regret that he could not understand it. 
| Had my colleague troubled himself to reduce the | 


| great subject. 


A copy, early in that month, was laid || 


|| execution of their 
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great principle, that in our Government the en- 
actment of a law is referable to those elementary 
principles, to wit: power, will, and intereBt, and 
consequently, the will of a majority of Congress, 
from this development of elementary principles he 
might have arrived at the satisfactory conclusion 
that the non-slaveholding States needed no aid from 
him, or from any southern man, to fix upon us 
the stamp of inequality of rights, and consequently 
of degradation upon North Carolina—to exclude 
her sons, the brave volunteers, who had but just 
returned from Mexico, and their families, from 
land won by their valor and their privations, and 
open it to the emizrant and loafer from every 
quarter of the world. Sir, | warn my colleagues 
that whoever affirms such a doctrine in any part 
of North Carclina, will be sure ultimately to meet 
with such a development of public opinion as 
will bring his mind to the safe conclusion that the 
people understand their rights, and cannot be per- 
suated to abandon them, but will abandon any 
man who advises them so todo. <A proposition 
that Congress has power, in virtue of its sover- 
eignty, to grant away the public domain to a favor- 
ite portion of our population, is too monstrous to 
require the trouble of an answer. The people will 
answer it, and most satisfactorily, with their un- 
qualified disapprobation of the doctrine itself, and 
of those who hold it. 

I know, sir, that I am considered as ultra on 
the subject of southern rights. My colleague ad- 
monishes me not to speak for Carolina; but, sir, I 
shall speak for and to Carolina, until every part 
of the State is aroused to the consideration of this 
Well may she be said to have an 
humble position when we, either directly or indi- 

rectly, assent to or assist the great effort of the 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Dix,] to surround 
| the slave States by a cordon of free States, and 
starve slavery out. We are marked for ruin and 
destruction with all the coolness’ with which a 
political economist regards the means in compari- 
son with the end: equalled only by the indiffer- 
ence with which a butcher regards the ox doomed 
to be the next sacrifice for the market. During 
the process of starvation, the free States must 
acquire an ascendency and power which would 
place us effectually beyond the reach of rivalry, 
but certainly in a state of degradation. I charge 
no gentleman with treason to the South; it would 
be unbecoming in me to do so, because | do not 
believe it to be true. I have never heard Brutus 
charged with treachery to Cesar, or with treason 
to Rome; but when Cesar was staggering and 
tottering under the blows of Cassius and of Casca, 
still maintaining the struggle with his foes, when 


| he felt his life-blood pouring from the wound that 


the dagger of Brutus inflicted, he exclaimed, ‘* Et 

tu Brute!’ BrutugJoved not Cesar less, but Rome 
| more! So when [Bee the Soath reeling, tottering, 
| Staggering, bleeding at numerous wounds of her 
northern assailants, but yet maintaining a pro- 
tracted, heroic struggle for her existence—when, 
at that crisis, southern statesmen feel it their duty 
to admit the right and the power of her assailants, 
and abandon all the positions assumed for her pro- 


|| tection, I am compelled, amidst my admiration of 
'| the disinterested love of justice and of right, to 
‘| exclaim, “ this is the unkindest cut of allt” If I 


| see a man with his face glowing with passion, his 


‘| eyes flashing with rage, in his hand an uplified 


club, threatening to strike you down,—if I should 
say to him, ** You have the right, you have the 
power to inflict the blow,”’ and he forthwith fells 
you to the earth, | think a jury would be apt to 
find me an accessory to the act. My motive was 
doubtless an abstract love of justice, but most in- 
discreetly, most unseasonably manifested. The 
position of our southern slaveholding constituen- 
ciea presents a most striking illustration of the case 


| supposed. We see in this House a majority for 


the Wilmot proviso. No appeals made to those 
who claim to be the free-soil parly can stay the 
urpose thus to humble, thus 
to degrade our southern constituency. The ques- 

tion mingles in every discussion, the purpose is 
| manifest in every movement. We here throw 
| ourselves behind the intrenchments of the Consti- 
| tution, we appeal to its sacred guarantees, we ask 
| only our equal rights; and, unfortunately, our own 
| statesmen deny our rights, repudiate our claims, 

and give the weight of ,their talents and influence 
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to establish the power. Legislative precedent— | 
the weakest of all authority—is invoked to aid in | 


the overthrow of our claims, and the Constitution | 
itself laid prostrate at the feet of Congress. A || 
skillful enemy will never storm a fortress, when he | 
perceives a wavering, unsteady part of our lines, | 


where hesitation invites attack, and the onset and 
the defeat will be simultaneous. ‘Think you that 
either compromise or arrangement can ever be made 
by those who claim all, when their power to take 
what they claim is granted by our own friends? 
No, sir; nothing but a firm, united, calm, and dig- 
nified position, on the part of southern statesmen, 
can save the owners of slaves in sovereign States 
from utter ruin. Nothing can be more humiliating 
than that we should be the subjects of the philan- 
thropic design of the Senator from New York, to 
surround us with a cordon of free States, and 
starve us out. 

My colleague [Mr. Donnett] has also declared 
that not one acre of the Territories of New 
Mexico or California shall come under our laws, 
or be annexed to our territory, with his vote or 
consent. A-like opinion has been avowed by 
other gentlemen on this floor. A gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dven] has said that he is willing 
to abandon it to Mexico, and pay the stipulated 
price into the bargain. Now, sir,] am somewhat 
astonished to hear gentlemen, in the face of a 
solemn treaty made the law of the land by the 
President and Senate, pledging the faith of the 
nation to give protection, government, and citizen- 
ship to the inhabitants of those provinces, declare 
on this floor their disregard of those treaty stipu- 
lations, a willingness to abandon the faith of the 
nation, and violate the provisions of a treaty sol- 
emnly ratified and proclaimed to the world. Should 
the United States fail in the treaty stipulations, 
what must be the consequence? Did a treaty ter- 
minate the war with Mexico; and would gentlemen 
who denounced the war and demanded peace, 
reproduce that war by a violation of the treaty 
itself? Will they take that responsibility? It is 
true that a case may be supposed in which this 
House would properly refuse to vote money to 
carry out a treaty—a case of manifest corruption 
on the part of the President and Senate in making 
that treaty. Itis also true that this House may, 
under certain circumstances, withhold supplies 
even in a war which originated in a declaration 
made by themselves; but it must be a case of out- 
rageous corruption in the use of the means of 
carrying on that war; the necessity must make itself 
known in an utter disregard of all the restraints of 
the Constitution, and the rights of man. In either 


case, to justify a resort to such extreme means, | 


the wrong must be flagrant, open, avowed, and it 

must be the only remedy to avert absolute dishonor 

orruin. Ht is at best an extygme resistance to 

extreme wrong, and would amount toa usurpation 

on the part of this House of the power of abro- 

gating or defeating a treaty made by those to 

whom the Constitution has delegated the power. 

It cannot be pretended that this issuch acase. It 

cannot be claimed that the Executive and the Sen- 
ate have corruptly disgraced the nation. It comes 
with a bad grace from those who denounced the 
war, who mourned over the blood and treasure 
expended in its prosecution, to defeat the peace, 
and thus make a war upon us by Mexico not only 
justifiable, but unavoidable. .The determination 
of the gentleman from New York to give Mexico 
not only the territory, but the money engaged to 
be paid, will meet with no sympathy, no response 
amongst the people of the United States. I doubt 
not that he sincerely thinks that all this will not 
atone for wrongs done to Mexico. It is alsa, 
argued by gentlemen on this floor that they will 
not vote the money to carry out this treaty until 
this slavery question is settled—until the free soil 
party shall do justice to the South. However, sir, 
I may desire the adjustment of this exasperating 
issue, (and no man desires it more,) I should be 
extremely averse to the adoption of this policy— 
and for this reason: I cannot conceive that any 
statesman would calmly determine that the faith 
of the nation should be disregarded, when pledged 
to Mexico, because of a difference arising amongst 
ourselves concerning the division of the territory 
acquired by that treaty. With this Mexico has 
nothing to do, is neither a party nor privy to it, and 


|Should Mexico refuse to give possession of the | 
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ceded territory, it would produce the renewal of | 


' specting, the territory or other property belonging | 


the war, according to all the laws which regulate | 
the intercourse of nations. Should we refuse to | 
pay the stipulated sums, it would justify and re- 
produce the war. Nothing but corruption on the | 
part of the President and Senate, in which the | 
other contracting power was involved and partook, 
could ever justify us in refusing the money agreed 
to be paid,—I say, sir, in what both contracting | 
parties are involved, for we could not, on account | 
of our own fraud or corruption, withhold the bene- 
fits of a treaty from those who had no part in its 
inception or its consummation. I know that, in 
the discussion of_supplies to carry out Jay’s 
treaty, this whole subject was analyzed and all its 
bearings fully developed. I hold the republican 
doctrine held by our leaders on that memorable 
occasion, and I think I have fairly and fully stated 
the result of the conclusions adopted. 
But, sir, are we to leave those provinces without 
a government, in the face of the treaty, in utter | 
disregard of our faith and our contract? Are we 
to abandon them to the perils of savage incursion 
and domestic anarchy? Are we to play this child- | 
ish game before the nations of the earth? I trust | 
not, sir. Whether the North give us our rights or 
not, let us do our duty. The claims of humanity | 
and thé duty we owe to the demands ef civilization, 
eall loudly for prompt, statesmanlike action. The 
President, in the message on the table, asks for 
the fulfillment of this duty which we owe to the | 
Territories, and we make it a subject of party 
struggle, involve it in the Presidential canvass, 
and forget the claim of the inhabitants of the Ter- | 
ritories vpon us. ‘The dust raised in the scramble 
on the subject of slavery overshadows all their 
claims; and we are upon the eve of the adjourn- | 
ment of what may be well called the Long Parlia- | 
ment, without discharging this high duty. 
My colleague [Mr. Donnett] has said that the 
power to establish or to forbid slavery in the Ter- | 
ritories is derived from the very clause relied.upon || 
by me to establish the opposite conclusion. - He 
has informed the House, and myself in particu- 
lar, that Congress has the power to ‘dispose of, | 
and make all needful rules and regulations re- | 


to the United States;”’ that a law isa rule, anda 
regulation is buta rule, or law. I admit it: cer- 
tainly no lawyer could question so grave and clear 
a proposition. All that I assert is, that these rules 
and regulations refer to territory only as property— 
relate to the disposition of that property for the 
common good—and must be accarding to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Congress cannot 
change the nature of property acknowledged to be 
such at the adoption of the Constitution, and con- 
sequently cannot change the right of property in 
slaves. But, sir, | so fully discussed this subject | 


i} 


to pursue it further at present. It is the more un- | 


necessary, inasmuch as he has been pleased to pay || 
me the unexpected compliment of having, in ad- | 
vance of the distinguished Senator from South || 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] presented a view of this | 
subject which he recggnized as just and legitimate. 
Sir, I can desire no better position than that as- || 


{ 
1 
on a former occasion as to render it unnecessary || 
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/ the Government ought to be strongest. 


individuals to commit these erimes before the en. 
actment of the law; or that the law requiring us 
to swear to support the Constitution presupposed 
our right to violate it if that formality was not ob. 
served. North Carolina did not mean that Ten. 
nessee should be harassed with questions of this 
sort, now that the embarrassments arising out of 
the ordinance of 1787 were beginning to be felt 

and, in the terms of the contract, bound the Goy. 
ernmentof the United States to forbear from inter. 
meddling with the rights of property of those of 
her sons whose allegiance she was about to trans. 
fer. Nor is he more fortunate in his reference io 
Vattel. The passage relied on treats of the power 
and the duty of a prince or sovereign to regulate 
the manner in which common property is to be 
enjoyed by his subjects. All this is true; and 
any sovereign State may enact such laws, to oper- 
ate within her own timits. She may exclude sla- 
very in whole or in part, may declare some of her 
soil to be free, in the parlance of the day, and make 
it lawful to hold slaves within other portions of her 
limits. 

But where, sir, has the gentleman found the at- 
tribute of sovereignty in Congress or this Govern- 
ment ?—a mere trustee, with delegated and strictly 
defined powers—and an express reservation of 
sovereignty in the States and the people of the 
States. I know that this idea of sovereignty on the 
part of this Government is a favorite one with all 
politicians who favor the system of centralization, 
Gentlemen have gravely argued on this floor that 
our Federal Government must be sovereign, be- 
cause, in accepting territory ceded by treaty, that 
cession being an act of sovereignty, the accept- 
ance of the cession must also be an act of sover- 
eignty. Sovereigns may make treaties with each 


_ other, but it is not a matter of necessity that the 


powers of each of the contracting parties should be 


/equal. They may or may not be equal, and yet 


the conveyance of the one to the other may be good; 
whilst the converse would not be true. An infant 
may receive a conveyance of estate, but cannot 


'make one. The President and Senate may receive 


by treaty the territories of a sovereign State, but 
he could not convey away, by any treaty made by 


/him or ratified by the Senate, any portion of the 


territories of the United States. 
I am apprised that a strong Federal Government 
is the panacea with some politicians for all politi- 


| cal evils; and it is not a little instructive as well as 
“amusing to see the various changes which come 


over the views of politicians as to what branch of 
At one 
time, Congress is the aggressive power, and violates 
the Constitution, and is not restrained by the Ex- 
ecutive; but the Supreme Court declares the law of 


no effect, and a clamor is raised against that branch 


signed me. That pure and distinguished Senator |! 


has won for himself the confidence and the admi- || 
ration of his country, and I am well content 
evermo be unintelligible to my colleague, if I am 
understood by that Senator, and the force of my 
argument acknowledged by him. 

And I would here remark, that the precedent 
cited by my colleague from the deed of cession | 


of Congress over the subject of slavery in the | modification or its extinction. 


‘Territories was acknowledged by North Carolina, 
because she, in the deed of cession, expressly stip- | 
ulated that the ordinance of 1787 should not be | 


} 
; 


of the Government, and men cry out for short 
terms, and responsibility to the people. The courts 
are assailed, and efforts made to destroy their in- 
fluence by political denunciation. But the Judi- 
ciary goes on, and is, by the calm, sober second 
thought of the people, reinstated in the confidence 
and veneration of the country. Again, Congress, 
undeg party excitement, or by some controlling 


_impulse, make laws which are not esteemed wise 


or wholesome. The President interposes his veto, 
and a host of disappointed politicians rail out at 
the one-man power. Soof the Senate. Whatever 
branch of the Government impedes the triumphs 
of party organization, or gives time to reflect, and 
guard against hasty or imprudent legislation, or 


| preserves inviolate the principles of the Constitu- 


tion, has for a time to bear the railings and the 


-outery of the defeated and disappointed. The 
made by North Carolina of Tennessee to the Uni- ||} Whig party, for the last eighteen or twenty years, 
ted States, does not prove what he desires upon || have felt the influence of the Executive veto, and, 
this oceasion. He read it to prove that the power | as was to be expected, have been clamorous for its 


It has been made 
an issue in every Presidential election for many 
years, and is now one on which much clamor is 
raised, and (I speak not of this House, but else- 


extended over that Territory. This was the act || where) the favorite theme of the demagogue. We 


of a sovereign State, making a cession of her own 


tion which she chose, and the Government of the 
United States would accept. The North State 
did not choose to cede on any other terms, and, 
as a sovereign, dictated the conditions of the ces- 
sion. As well might we argue that the laws for- 


is in no way responsible for the act of either party. || bidding theft and murder presupposed the right of 


free will, and having a right to annex any condi- | 


are told of the tyranny of one man; that a power 
superior to that of any crowned head is exercised 
by our Executive. For the sake of argument, sup- 
pose itso. The power is in the Constitution, and 
the restlessness of the Whig party under the re- 
straints of the Constitution causes the clamor, Do 
they taunt the Democratic party with devotion to 
Executive power? We reply, so it is writtén in 
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the Constitution. Do they denounce the Execu- | 
tive for its exercise ? So it is written in the Con- | 
«itation. ‘The power is given him that it may be 
exercised on all proper occasions, and he must be | 
the judge of that occasion. Washington vetoed | 
on mere expediency, and all the Presidents, with | 
perhaps only one exception, employed the same 
power. Who complained of the vetoes? The 
people? No, sir, no!! The politicians—the dis- 
appointed and thwarted politicians, The leviathan, 
into whose jaws the hook was inserted, made the 
creat deep to resound with his wailings and his 
struggles; but the people rejoiced—the people | 
approved. General Jackson vetoed the bank and 
hillsof internal improvement; immediately aclamor 
loud and long disturbed the peace of the whole | 
country. Politicians told the people that they were 
ruined, enslaved by the one-man power. They 
made the issue, and the people said he was right. 
But Lam answered, that General Jackson’s over- 
whelming’ popularity sustained him, and secured 
the popular approbation of his acts. I admit that 
he was popular, that his opinions had commanding 
weight and influence, and that much may be justly | 
attributed to that cause. It was the influence that | 
high talents and great integrity and singleness of | 
purpose, united to an unshrinking firmness, must 


ever secure to its possessor. I am also ready to || 


admit that the same causes may have had their 
full effect in relation to Washington and Madison. 
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| from their location. If, sir, those resolutions ever I rejoice that, in the other end of the Capitol, at 
| survive the occasion which called them forth, if least one distinguished free-State Whig has not 
| they die not with the ephemera of the hour—it will feared to breast the waves of popular clamor, 

be because they are embalmed and preserved by lashed up to maniac fury by the arts of dema- 
| the immortal argument of that message; they will gogues. The name of that Senator [Mr. Puerrs} 
; be rescued from oblivion only asa puny effort to — will be honored as his preéminent merit deserves; 
| disparage this great vindication of the rights of his patriotism and his talents, no less than his firm- 
| the people under the Constitution. And here per- ness and integrity, will distinguish him amongst 

mit me to remark, that | am totally ata loss asto the benefactors of his race. Sir, | honor any man 
| the doctrines of the Whigs on this subject. The who ministers to the adjustment of this agitating 

distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means, question. [regretthat my colleagues [Messrs. Don- 
| (Mr. Vinton,] early in this session, declared, in Nett and Boypon) should not have so understood 
| his place on this floor, that the President had com- the remarks submitted by me on the Ist of June, or 
| municated an erroneous statement to this House that another gentleman [Mr. Crozier] should, in 

and the country as to the amount of debt which an attempted reply to them, after having congratu- 
| the veto had saved the treasury of the nation, He _ lated himself that they were printed, have so clearly 
| declared that the policy of the friends of internal | disclosed the fact that he had never read them. If 
improvement ioe never been to borrow money | know not which to admire most, the high sense of 

to prosecute those exterprises; that he knew of no || justice to myself, or his regard for his own repu- 
| one in this House who would be willing to do so | tation as adebater. Surely he must have a due 
| now; yet, by reference to the Journals of the last regard for each, who would venture to reply to an 
| Congress, it appears that the geitleman himself argument, the wuole of which he has not read, 
voted for the $22,000,000 loan and for the issue of | and leave the impression on his hearers that the 
| treasury notes. He also voted against the expend- gentleman to whom he replies has asserted princi- 
| iture of that loan in the prosecution of the Mexican | ples which are nowhere to be found in his remarks, 
war, although negotiated for that purpose. He But, sir, | must proceed to the more minute con- 
voted for the internal improvement bills of that | sideration of the messages on your table, which, 
| session, and for the very bill which the President | indeed, involve this whole question of slavery in 
| vetoed this session. He did more, sir: he voted | the Territories and the governments to be assigued 
| for the insertion of the Savannah river appropria- them. Indeed, that is an element of necessity in 


But what, sir, must we say of the veto of John tion into the civil and diplomatic bill, a few days | every discussion which relates to our Territories, 
| 


Tyler—the denounced, repudiated Tyler? Aban- 
doned by the party who elected him; reviled asa 


traitor, and condemned ae a deserter, he, too, threw | 


himself in front of the combined energies of the 
whole Whig party, headed by the great embodi- 
ment himself: vetoed a bank bill; governed this 
nation without a party in Congress or in the coun- 
try; and this outraged, oppressed people elected as his 
successor one who had always entertained the same 
views and carried out the same policy: not only 
did the people acquiesce, but approve. Still, gen- 
tlemen say that. they are oppressed, borne down 


since, and expressed his regret that the bill did not | and must so continue, until adjusted. And here, 
contain appropriations for the Ohio and Missis- | sir, | would remark, that some most singular 
| sippi rivers. Yet that gentleman has deeply de- | events have occurred in the history of our legisla- 
plored the indebtedness of the country by the war; | tion this protracted session. The whole country 
| entertained serious apprehensions that the loan of | was kept in agitation about the prosecution of the 
$16,000,000, ordered during this session, could |, war and the necessity of a peace, Peace comes, 
| not be negotiated; spoke gloomily of the future; | and the messages of the Executive are laid on the 
‘| blamed the financiering of the past, in not taking table, and not even referred to committees, by a 
all that was tendered last year. Our Chancellor of |, Whig vote of this House. Oregon has been out of 
the Exchequer gave us the most distressing antici- | our protection; California and New Mexico re- 
pations of national bankruptcy; and yet, in the | quiring prompt and efficient government. The 
| midst of debt and ruin, with credit on the wane | Senate, after great labor and mature consideration, 


with the veto power, and that a government of || and resources exhausted, the gentleman is still | propose a plan of adjustment of the strife now 


the majority is converted into a monarchy. 
Sir, ours is nota government of the majority. 
Every clause in the Constitution looks to the pro- 


tection of the minority. Every limitation upon | 


power, and restraint in its exercise, looks to the 
safety of the minority. This House, representing 
sections, may and often does represent a minority 
of the people of the United States. A bare ma- 
jority can elect, whilst a district unanimously of 
one opinion, can only do the same. The small 
States, with a most reduced population, can never 
be deprived of at least one Representative. ‘Phe 
fractions in the larger States go unrepresented. 
Does the Senate represent a majority? Delaware 
and Rhode Island speak in tones as commanding 
as Penisylvania and New York. The President’s 
veto is equal to the votes of near two-thirds of both 
Houses, and the ®pinion of the Supreme Court 
overrides them all. Is this a government of a ma- 
jority? Surely not. Let gentlemen, then, rail at 


the Constitution, and not at us, for our regard to | 


its provisions. I know that the Whig party often 
act as though they regarded the Constitution as a 
nuisance; but that is not the fault of Democrats. 


The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Suiru] was | 
pleased to taunt our side of the House with Federal | 
principles, in our approbation of the constitutional | 


veto power. I have long observed that the appli- 
cation of an odious name was the favorite mode of 
recuperation after bankruptcy in argument. If he 
would gravely consider his own lJatitudinarian no- 
tions as to the doctrines of high protection, bank- 
ing institutions incorporated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and internal improvements, he would 
hesitate in the use of that term. He would be 
satisfied that his party, and he in particular, hold, 
both in faith and practice, all the docrines of that 
school. The veto power alone troubles him now, 
because it is a convenient issue. Sir, I could but 
smile, a few days since, when resolutions were 
adopted censuring the veto message to this House. 


The day is not far distant when many’‘a face will | 


be suffused with blushes at the record made up on 
that occasion. That message will be read and 
admired when the resolutions will be regarded by 
those who come after us as entirely unsatisfactory. 
Insects are made immortal by being imbedded in 
amber, and derive a consequence and perpetuity 


| willing to borrow money for this favorite scheme | existing chiefly upon the subject of slavery: the 
| of his. I ask, sir, how we are to rely upon such | bill is received in this House, and, without the 
declarations of the doctrines of a party who go a of a reading, laid on the table. Calls, 
along with the gentleman—deplore debt and in- || repeated and annoying, have been made on all the 
| crease it; preach economy and practice prodigality; | departments, and when answered, have usually 
avow doctrines and abandon them; disavow a_ slept upon the table. No device seems to have 
|| policy and pursue it? No wonder gentlemeri ad- | been left untried to embarrass the Administration, 
vocate the election of a candidate for the Presi- in the continued effort to make party capital and 
dency whose opinions are in a fog; who declines new issues. When a message is received, demand- 
to answer questions as to the details of his political | ed in terms not the most courteous, and the delay 
t opinions. Claimed here in our hearing by north- | of which is loudly complained of, it sleeps on the 
|| ern Whigs as an anti-slavery and Wilmot-proviso- | table, because gentlemen have not found the ma- 
| free-soil candidate, there is not a southern Whig | terial which they hoped for, to aid in bringing the 
who has risen on this floor, in answer to repeated | Administration into difficulties. A gentleman from 
calls, to say that General Taylor will, if elected, | Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] has made repeated 
|| veto the Wilmot proviso. Lask if there be one, || calls for information as to the compensation of 
|| and pause for a reply. There are none. One General Cass whilst in the employment of the 
southern gentleman, from Kentucky, [Mr. Apams,] | Government, and favored us with an Ogle speech 
said not only that he would not veto the proviso, | upon anticipated proofs. We shall see, when this 
|| but he hoped he would not. Indeed, it has been || information is received, whether it will be printed 
conceded on this floor, by gentlemen from Massa- |, and given to the country. I venture the prediction 
chusetts and others, that they believed him to be | that, like some other replies to calls, and some 
opposed to the extension of the institution of sla- || communications from the departments to anxious 
very over any.territories acqtired by the United | inquirers, this will be the last thing he wishes to 
States. The letters of Messrs. Smiru, Asumun, hear; that the message will be laid on the table, 
Hupson, and others, lights and leaders amongst || and not even printed for the use of the House, 
the Whigs here, are clear on that point; whilst to | until all the capital which the gentleman’s speech 
the South he is said to be safe, because he is an || was intended to make has been acquired. : 
|| extensive slaveholder. My friend from Virginia, Sir, | have been mortified at the course which 
[Mr. FLournoy,] ina speech delivered some weeks | gentlemen have often pursued during the present 
ago, expressed a desife to keep this question out | session. There has been an apparently settled 
of the canvass for the Presidency; settle it after | purpose to manifest disrespect for the Executive, 
the election; for the subject is safer in the hands oth personally and officially, on the part of a 
of the Whigs than the Democrats. Under what a | large portion of this House. Opprobrious epithets 
delusion does my friend labor! There is not a | and denial of official courtesy can never do the 
free-State Whig on this floor who is not openly President harm; but like the weight which an im- 
| for the Wilmot proviso. There are those on the || provident child has thrown at the sun, it will fall 
Democratic side who are openly opposed to it, | short of its aim, but fall back upon his head. The 
who vote with the South, and are willing to do us | refined courtesies of a highly bred gentleman are 
equal justice. And in this my friend sees less of |, not inconsistent with the accomplishments of the 
security to southern interests than with those who || most finished statesman, and when the immediate 
are openly and perseveringly endeavoring to fix a | excitement which caused toleration to such invec- 
degrading inequality upon us; who have declared | tives shall have passed by, gentlemen will be 
war upon what they are pleased to call the sin of | astonished at themselves on a review of the past. 
slavery, and invoke all the aid of spurious feeling | Assaults are made on the President, gilded and 
and excitement to overwhelm us. Sir,I appreciate | ornamented by eloquent denunciation, but eloquent 
the patriotism of those who have openly avowed |, as they may be, brilliant as they may be made by 
their devotion to the rights of their fellow-citizens. || the high powers of gentlemen, their light will fade 
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and expire. The ascending rocket may attract 
our attention from the light of the stars, but when 
its ephemeral radiance is forgotten and gone, the 
stars will still shine, the wonder and ornament of 
the heavens. The substantial, enduring excel- 
lence of the administration of the present Exxecu- 


tive, the inability of a majority in this House to | 


obstruct his policy, (although they have greatly 
annoyed him,) and the confidence manifested by 
the people, the majority of the people, in his policy 
and his measures, assure him of an exalted posi- 
tion in the affections of his countrymen. And yet 
these gentlemen make continual appeals to the 
country to arrest the evils of party rancor; to 
abandon party distinctions; ridicule all party plat- 
forms; recommend a no-party candidate for the 
Presidency, and entertain us with grave homilies 
upon the evils which grow oat of party agitation. 
They invite us to an amalgamation with them, 
whilst they denounce us as a mass of political 
corruption, They appeal to us as devoted patriots, 
whitst they describe us as purchased minions, 
bowing at the footstool of power. They ask a 
surrender of our peculiar opinions, whilst they load 
us with reproaches for adopting and holding them. 
Supposing that our memories are as treacherous as 
their awn, they suppose that we can abandon 
principle without the loss of self-respect; and that 
we can be induced to abandon the policy which 
has brought prosperity to our country, to march 
in the rear of that party whose unceasing effort 
has been the defeat and discredit of that policy. 
They ask us to illustrate the triumph of those 
whose political creed has been rebuked by the 
veople, and assign the achievements of a victorious 
Jemocracy to those whose constant effort has 
heen to disgrace them. This, from those whose 
devotion to party organization has known no 
abatement; who have taken in former times men 
denying all the peculiar opinions of the Whig 
party as thei candidates, with a view to break 
down and demoralize the Democracy; whose 
prophecies have been falsified; whose calcula- 
tions have signally failed, and smarting under pop- 
ular rebuke when, in 1844, their principles were 
avowed; now under the banner of a General with- 
out political learning or political opinions: studi- 
ously silent when questioned concerning them, 
they gravely ask the whole country to yield them- 
selyes to their guidance. Gentlemen will regret 
the course which they have adopted when the 
abatement of excitement will invite reflection, and 


I doubt not will be ready to make the proper | 


atonement. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] on the 
coming in of the first message after the peace, de- 
nounced the President for setting up a military 
government in Santa Fé, as that part of New Mex- 
ico was within the claimed boundary of Texas, to 
which claim the President seemed to incline. He 
demanded the right of the Executive to set up a 
military government within the limits of a sover- 
eign State, and asked that the message lie on the 
table until that matter could be inquired into. A 
few days after, another message is sent to this 
House relating to the provisions of the treaty and 
the government of the Territory, and the same gen- 
tleman [Mr. Vinton] delivered a philippic against 
the President, because he had intimated that the 
boundary of Texas was the Rio Grande. He said 
that it was not even a respectable paper title. 
Surely the gentleman, with his last lights, ought to 
have withdrawn his first charge. [hold that in 
either case the Executive ought to establish tem- 
porary governments; but the gentleman from Ohio 
having great horror of one within the limits of a 
sovereign State, ought certainly not to object to 
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lized with the hope of grasping the control, and in || 


the end only able to defeat measures for which 


their constituents will demand a strict account. I 
feel for gentlemen, and do not wonder that they 


wish to relieve themselves from this embarrass- 


ment, and the country from a scrutiniziug exami- 


nation of their difficulties, by endeavoring to trans- 


fer attention to General Taylor. They very justly 
conclude, that the work of decyphering his prin- 
ciples from the data laid down in his letters would 
be a task which would occupy both the time and 
the ability of all and every inquirer. 

But, sir, the legislative history of this House of 
Representatives will long be a subject of animad- 
version by the people. They will be astonished 
when they read that the country is involved in a 
ruinous debt; no resource but direct taxation left 
for the redemption of its obligations; that, whilst 
the press groans with communications from this 
House, our credit is sinking, ruin is advancing, 
and a gloomy future is before us; that this 


House, with a Whig majority—this House, who |) 


hold the purse-strings, have voted all manner of 
appropriations, without hesitation, to internal im- 


provements and other subjects, and will present | 


one of the most appalling pictures of increased 
national expenditures that has ever been placed 
before the public view. [ speak not of the war 
debt or war expenses; | speak of the ordinary 
appropriations. 
without the sanction of a Whig majority here? 


|The country will answer the question, and an ap- 


peal to the Journals will show where the vote was 
obtained. 
The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Couta- 


MER] has thought it a suitable occasion to ridicule |, 


the declaration of the Executive, that we have 


‘* obtained indemnity for the past and security | 
for the future.”’ The ample territories ceded by | 


the treaty, the Pacific coast, and the invaluable 


harbors there, are all denounced as worthless ap- | 
_pendages, and the military reputation which we | 


have acquired asa subject of merriment. He asks 


if Bunker’s Hill, Germantown, Monmouth and | 


Yorktown, Bridgewater and Baltimore, Lundy’s 


| Laneand New Orleans, are nothing? Sir, the gentle- 


/ measure of our glory was full. 


man has fallen into the error of supposing that the 
The glories of the 


| battles which he has named will shine as long as 
_time endures; but it was not necessary for him to 


disparage the victories of our troops in Mexico, to 
elevate those which our past history records. He 
spoke of them as nothing; that it took at least five 
to one to give our boys employment; and that, at 
best, it was a victory over an inferior race. If this 
be so, why, then, call upon the country to fall pros- 


trate in admiration of the General whose glory || 


consists in success in such unequal contests? But, 
sir, the gentleman is mistaken. We have demon- 


| strated to the world that no regular army of alarm- 


the establishment of one in a conquered territory. | 


If that portion of New Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande was within the limits of Texas, or if the 


President thought so, it was his duty so to declare. | 


By so doing he has neither injured Texas nor the 
United States, for he has not the power to decide 
the question. His message on that subject, like 
all other messages, conveys his views and opinions 
on subjects of action in Congress, who adopt them 
or not, according to their will. But, sir, this is 
but a specimen of the mode of conducting the op- 
position in this House. Gentlemen are restless 
with a majority here which is just sufficient to fix 
responsibility without securing power—a show of 
power with actual imbecility—continually tanta- 


ing size is necessary for our protection; that the 


citizen-soldier, always ready to respond to the | 
call, will be all that is necessary for his country’s || 


purposes. This the whole world will perceive, 


| and in this we have security against future aggres- 
| sion, The punishment will be prompt, because 
| the power to inflict é will be always within our 


reach. 
My friend from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] who 


isa distinguished lawyer, has endeavored to make a | 


| distinction between conquest and subjugation, and 


thus to question, nay deny, the power of the Pres- 
ident to set up temporary military governments in 
merely conquered provinces. The attempt isdoubt- 
less ingenious, but is without foundation in fact. 
Both mean the same thing, differing only in the 
extent of that meaning. Subjugation means the 
utter destruction and overthrow of every vestige of 


authority—the total extinction of the preéxisting | 


Government. Conquest may be, and usually is, 


the result of capitulation or surrender—a substitu- | 
tion, it is true, of the conqueror’s power, but not | 


of necessity a disorganization and destruction of 


the social and political elements of the country con- | 


quered. They may be all recognized by the con- 
queror, and the authorities exist in his name and 
under his protection. In either case, however, the 
conqueror has not only the right, but it is his duty 
to set up a temporary government, to prevent an- 
archy, to punish crime, and protect persons and 
property. War is an unnatural state, and this is 


a resulting power acknowledged to exist, and bind- 


ry—™ r. Venable. 


Could they have been passed || 


[July 29 


——— 
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ing the conqueror for its exercise as an act of justice 
as wellasof mercy. Having overthrown existiny 
|| authorities, he is bound to afford protection to the 
| inhabitants until other authorities are substituted 

On a return of peace, if the conquered territory be 
| not ceded, the original government reverts with all 
1 its institutions; if it be ceded, the fundament 
| without the necessity of a declarawory 
| overrides and controls it. 

But, sir, l am happy in being able to tell m 

| constituents that no pains have been spared to give 
| quiet to the country, and protection to the territo. 
ries, by avery large majority of the Democratic par- 
ty in Congress. We have been appealed to by the 
| Executive, in urgent messages, to give them civ} 
| governments. Oregon has been the victim of this 
| anti-slavery question for years. The cry of dis. 
‘| tress reached us a few months since: the savage 
| was armed against the infant colony, and all the 
| horrors of that peculiar warfare were desolating 
| their settlements. No man here wished to carry 

slaves to Oregon. Southern statesmen were willing 
| to give an organic government without reference 
to that subject, and now, as when during the last 
Congress, all appeals were disregarded. The distin. 
guished gentleman now filling the chair annexed 
the proviso then, and every northern Whig voted 
but a few days since to annex it again. The bill 
of Mr. Crayron, the result of compromise in the 

Senate between extreme northern and southern 
| men, was rejected, without reading, in this House. 
| The Missouri compromise was sent to this House, 
,and that was also rejected, every northern and 
| western Whig voting against it. Still, my col- 
| league [Mr. Boypon] advises discreet forbearance, 
temperate investigation, and appeals to a sense of 
justice. As well might the mariner, on the deck 
of a sinking ship, ask the tempest to take him in 
_ safety on its wings, or the yawning ocean for de- 
_liverance in its waves. The progress of time is 
| not more inexorable, or the demands of the grave 
more uncompromising. Southern statesmen ad- 
| mit the sovereignty of a majority here, and that 
| majority has spoken to the country—we will never 
| consent to the extension of the area of slave terri- 
| 
} 
| 


al law, 


| Statute, 


} 





tory; which means, we will never consent to a divis- 
ion of the territories of the country with the peo- 
ple of the Sonth. In the midst of all this, we are 
invited to take refuge under the wings of General 
| Taylor, and all will be safe. 
| Weare asked to confide in him who, in his let- 
| ter to McConkey, declines to answer whether his 
_ veto would be interposed to save the South from 
| degradation. We are told that ‘‘ General Taylor 
| never surrenders.” Never let it be said again; 
|, he has surrendered his independence, for he fears 
| the consequences of an avowal of his opinions 
| upon his hicuee of election. The soldier whose 
| face has been bronzed in the service of his coun- 
‘| try, becomes a special pleader in am election can- 
_vass. He who trembles not in the presence of an 
| enemy armed against his life, hesitates before the 
| organization of party, and retreats before the ap- 
|| prehension that the announcement of his princi- 
| ples may lose him votes. The dangers of Palo 
| Alto, Resaca, Monterey, and Buena Vista, are 
| unable to shake the nerves of one who wavers and 
|| retreats before the managers of the ballot-box. 
| Sir, Tecan never consent to vote away my rights 
! 


} 


'|in the dark. I cannot vote fora general at the 
head of a division of the army, who accepts a nom- 
ination for the Presidency, and retains his com- 
‘| mission; who, in the exercise of the highest 
j military, asks the highest civil command in the 
| 
| 
| 


world. I cannot consent to do this, and make 

such an awful stride towards the brink of that 

gulf which has swallowed up every republic. If 
| the conqueror’s sword shall dig the grave of this 

republic, | will be guiltless of giving the act my 
approbation, I will not aid him in writing its 
epitaph on its tombstone with the point of that 
sword. The heart’s blood of liberty shall never, 
by my aid, be used to record, in crimson letters, 
the fate of the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Sir, gentlemen applaud the course of Gen- 
eral Taylor, and declare his oracular givings out 
in his corfespondence as _prpper and satisfactory, 
whilst they are free to denounce the platform of 
Democratic ene upon which we act. No 
declaration, however plain, can be understood, 
whilst we are asked to adopt the principles of Gen- 
eral Taylor, which, at best, are a matter of con- 


! 
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tice jecture ; or, if known at all, are utterly opposed to I} peaple the question of the continuance or the repeal of the 
ing all the doctrines which we hold. General Cass de- pe fini la madly ghey Ee ii be continual s 
the clared his views in a letter which is before the || ; : 
ed, world. He sees no warrant for the ee ee || _If an unfair construction was placed upon the 
be yiso in the Constitution. He accepts the platform || Kane letter, it was deliberately done, and the nom- 
all jaid down by the Democracy in convention. He | inee for the Presidency was in no way to blame. | 
Wy accepts the nominatiqp, and retires from the Sen- | Sir, we occupy a most critical position. All of | 
te, ate to private life. How unlike the Whig candi- | the patriotism of the South is invoked for the pres- 
date; how proper, how discreet, how becoming. || efvation of the Union, for the safety of the coun- 
ny Sir, | sustain the Democratic nominees, because || 'Ty- We find a wing of the dominant party in 
ve they are Democrats, avowedly, practically. They | the House of Representatives with the soubriquet of 
0 are experienced civilians, well acquainted, practi- || the Free Soil Party, unwilling to concede anythigg 
re cally, with the duties of statesmen, and faithful | '0 the South, We see the formation of a great 
he and true. The present Executive has fulfilled his || party to the North exhibiting the union of New 
vi} ledges made when he accepted the nomination. || York and Massachusetts—Martin Van Buren and 
is He deserves and has secured the confidence and | Charles F. Adams. The free soil demonstration 
8- regard of the people. General Cass has given his |, Was made by all the discordant materials of Whigs, 
re administration a bold, manly, and efficient support. | discontented Democrats, Barnburners, and Liberty 
ie [can trust him—the country will trust him. || men, Abolitionists, and free Negroes, Fourrierites 
ig It is needless for me to compare William O. | and Socialists, whose labors have resulted in giving 
y Butler and Millard Fillmore before a southern || out a candidate for the Presidency who has proved 
ig constituency: the one, a good and true southern || recreant to every pledge which he has heretofore 
e man with southern feelings—a Democrat in his | made; and a reputed, and | suppose avowed Abo- 
st opinions, and so recorded in his votes—a man of | litionist for the second office. All differences of 
high chivalry and gentlemanly bearing—a citizen- || opinion have been compromised ; and all unite in 
d soldier retired into private life, with no army in- | 4 common hostility to southern institutions; they 
d terest to back his pretensions: the other, steeped || are bound together in a crusade against the Con- 
I in all the doctrines of a northern Whig, found || stitution and its guarantees, Sir, 1 may speak freely 
e voting side by side with Giddings, and Hale, and | of Martin Van Buren. I have devoted much of | 
a Slade, without one recommendation to southern | my time in advancing his pretensions, as far as my || 
statesmen, except, perhaps, availability in New | ahility enabled me to do so. I respected him and 
; York. |, honored him, With the rest of my party, I fell 
l Sir, the President has been over and over de- || covered with wounds for him in 1840. When the 
nounced for an equivocal position on the subject of || State of New York deserted him, the South gave 
, the tariff in 1844. We have been taunted with the |, him almost all the votes which he obtained. Upto 
; Kane letter whenever we complain that General || the last act of the drama in 1844 he proved our pref- 


Taylor’s opinions are not to be derived from his | erence. 


letters. Justice to that distinguished individual | 
demands the refutation of that charge. As early 


as 1843, his letter, declaring his hostility to the |! 


tariff of 1842, was published in Tennessee in his 
canvass for Governor. The National Intelligencer, 
at the commencement of the canvass of 1844, | 


published that letter and Mr. Clay’s, who advo- || 


cated that tariff, and made the issue. The Jetters 


speak for themselves: 


“ Tue Tarirr.—Upon one important point of nationaPpol- 
icy the issue has been fairly joined. Notwithstanding the | 
“ artful dodging” of the Locofoeos, they are directly atissne | 
with the Whigs on the tariff of 1842. The great leader of | 
the Whigs—Henry Clay—has uniformly declared himself 





in favor of sustaining that great, and, as experience has | 


shown, most beneficent measure ; and the following brief 
letter, which has just been published upon that subject, must 
stop the mouths of the most unscrupulous slanderers in the 
Locofoco ranks: 


* ASHLAND, June 29, 1844. 


“Dear Sir: I have received your favor stating that our | 


political opponents represent me as being a friend to pro- 
tection atthe North, and for free trade at the South; and 
you desire an expression of my opinion, under my own hand, 
for the purpose of correcting this misrepresentation. | am 
afraid that you will find the effort vain to correct misrepre- 
sentations of me. Those who choose to understand my 
Opinions can have no difficulty in clearly comprehending 
them. 
spring, and several times in answer to letters from Pennsy!- 
vania, My opinions, such as they are, have been recently 


quite as freely expressed at the South as ever I uttered | 


them at the North. I have everywhere maintuined that, in 
adjusting a tariff for revenue, discriminations ought to he made 
for protection ; that the tiuriff of 1842 hus operated most bene- 
ficic/lu, and that I am utterly opposed to its repeal. These 
opinions were announced by me at public mevtings in Ala- 


bama, Georgia, Charleston, South Carolina, North Carolina, | 


and in Virginia. Your friend and obedient servant, 
“fH. CLAY. 


“Mr. Frep. J. Corr. 


“Thus stands Henry Clay. Let the following letter, 
save explicit and emphatic, define the position of James 
- Polk: 


“¢ WincHESTER, May 29, 1843. 
To the People of Tennessee : 

“The object which I had in proposing to Governor Jones 
at Carrollville, on the 12th April last, that we should each 
write outand publish our views and opinions On the subject 
of the tariff, was, that our respective positions might be dis- 
tinctly known and undeystood by the people. That my opin- 
ions were already fully and distinctly known, [ could not 
doubt. Thad steadily, diriag the patted Iwasa Re ive 
in Congress, been opposed to a protective policy, as mfrecorded 
votes and published speeches prove. Since I retired from Con- 
gress, [ had held the same opinion. In the present canvass 
for Governor, I had avowed my opposition to the tariff aet of 
the late Whig Congress, as being highly protective in its 
character, and not designed by its authors as a revenue 
measure. I had avowed iny opinion in my public speeches, 
that the interests of the country—and especially of the pro- 
ducing and exporting Sta ed its repeal, and the 
restoration of the principles of the compromise tariff act of 
1833. JAMES K. FOLK. 


“ Thus stands James K. Polk ; and thus stands before the 
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1 have repeatedly expressed thein, as late as this || 


Slavery in the Territories Mr. C. B. ‘Smith. 


His conduct in that canvass secured our 
admiration. But disappointed ambition struck the 
iron deep into his soul; his principles, his patriot- 
ism, and his krigh position at once fell before the 
whisperings of the fiend; the voleanic fires burned 
| in his bosom, and, just at the moment when grati- 
tude to his friends and loyalty to his principles 
demanded al! his influence and all his energies, 


| forth the lava of suppressed indignation upon those 
_ whose only fault was that they had loved too 
| blindly, trusted too fully. Sir, I regret the posi- 
| tion of that fallen statesman. I do not regret that 
| 1 have been deceived. 1 trust that { shall never 
acknowledge the depth of that unworthiness which 

would induce universal suspicion and distrust. | 
|| had rather be the deceived than the deceiver. He 
|, has placed himself in a position which must ulti- 
mately secure the pity of those who still feel kindly 
towards him, and the contempt of all other men, 
| including those who now make him their tool to 
|| break down the political friends who gave him 
consequence, and on whose approbation he has 
| lived. He has so soiled himself with political 


|| not cleanse away the stain, nor all the spices of 
Arabia restore the fragrance of a good name. He 
will find that— , 
, “ Life’s unbless’d cup, for him 

Is drugg’d with treachery to the brim.” 
In the inglorious defeat to which he is destined, 
|, he will perhaps bring to mifid those deep denun- 





\ilar act. How unkindly he felt towards that 
| Statesman for permitting his name and influence 
|| to distract the party—a distraction which ended in 
|| his defeat in 1840! He will have the comfort of 
} such meditations; they will be food for reflection. 
} have denounced and despised him, but, having 
| less to loose, and falling from a much less elevated 
| pasting, may be saved from utter ruin by their 
utter worthlessness. After the struggle is ended, 
he will awake to the bitterest of all feelings— 
the consciousness of having done an unworthy 
action in vain. I delight not in the utterance 
of unkind: feelings towards any one, particularly 
towards those who once possessed my confidence; 
but the political treachery of more than one dis- 
tinguished son of New York will be found amongst 
the records of the writer who shall give to pos- 
terity the annals of that State, I am one of the 
deceived, and | have a right to complain. Silence 
would be criminal; for the country ought to give 
the just retribution to such a deserter. 
The great measures of qur party, the redemp- 





He will find himself overthrown with those who 
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|| control, will consume all before it. 


they broke out in one great eruption, and poured | 


|| treachery, that all the waters of the deep sea can- | 


| ciations pronounced upon Judge White for a sim- | 
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} 
tron of our people from the influence of banks and 
protective policy, the broad platform of Demo- 
cratic principles, and the peculiar institutions of 
the South, are safe in the hands of those statesmen 
who having accepted our nomination, have sub- 
seribed and pledged themselves to our creed. Their 


| lives and their civil history are a security that they 


will honorably redeem their pledges, and the 
Democracy can vote for them with the conviction 
that we are safe in their administration, and at 
least will have the proofs of a departure, shou!d ene 
occur. Never, sir, can | consent to the support of 
a candidate for whom none claim civil quolifiea- 
tions, Never can | support a candidate with his 
| sword by his side and the army at his heels. 
| Never can I support a candidate whose selection 
was referable to supposed availability alene. When 
| the army is looked to for our Executive, we may 
| soon see the enactment of something like Pride’s 
| purge to this House of Representatives, or a ter- 
| mination of a long and refractory session by the 
bayonets of the President. I have no idea that 
| the election of General Taylor will produce this at 
once, [ have no thought but that he would resist 
_such a measure with his life; but | also know that 
the fire which warms our hearths, if placed beyond 
I cannot aid 
| in giving empire to the flames. I tremble at the re- 
| sult of this conflagration. 
Nore l:—In this speech, which was cut off by 
| the stroke of the Speaker’s hammer, my hour 
being exhausted, I have, in writing it out, referred 
to matters which have occurred some days since 
its delivery. It is intended for the country; and 
| whilst I have written the substance of all | said on 
| that oceasion, I have brought up the political 
| events which have transpired since. I hope there 
| will be no complaint of anachromsm, if facts and 
| opinions are correctly referred to. 

Nore 2.—Since the delivery of this speech the 
recent elections in North Carolina would perhaps 
| afford more excuse for calling the State to which I 
| owe my allegiance, my own Carolina. Her return 

to the Democratic faith has given the most pro- 

found satisfaction to those who for a long time 
| have regretted her departure from the faith which 
|| she once so firmly held, 








SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALEB B. SMITH, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
July 31, 1848, 


In Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
the Bill to establish a Territorial Government in Oregon 
being under consideration. 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH said : 
| Mr. Cuairnman : Before proceeding to the vote 
| on this bill, | willavail myself of this opportunity 
|| to present my views on some of the topics con- 
| nected with this measure, which have been so 
|| elaborately discussed. Although the biil now be- 
|| fore us provides only fora territoriahge vernment 
| in Oregon, yet, the propriety of prohibiting slavery 
in New Mexico and California has been embraced 
|| in the discussion. The subjects are so intimately 
| connected, that what may be said in relation to 
|| either one of them applies very naturally to the 
others. I shall, therefore, speak of the matter in 
| its relation to all of these Territories, 

It is now two years since the title of the United 
| States to the Territory of Oregon was relieved 
| from all question or controversy by the treaty with 
|| Great Britain. Ever since that iime there has re- 
|| sided in the Territory an industrious, enterprising, 
‘| and constantly increasing population, numbering 
|| now some twelve or fifteen thousand souls, who 
| acknowledge their allegiance to the Government 
| of the United States, and claim its protection. 
| 


} 





'| Remote from the inhabitants of every State of the 
| Union, accessible only 40 any portion of our peo- 
| ple by a long and perilous passage by sea, round 
|| Cape Horn, or by an equally perilous route through 

thousands of miles of wilderness; surrounded on 
all sides by numerous tribes of savages, likely 
at any moment to be converted into fierce and 
deadly enemies; exposed to the machinati »ns and 
rivalry of a wealthy and powerful British Compa- 
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ny in their immediate-vicinity,—they need a regu- 
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|| Ist session, 29th Congress, 6th August, 1846, 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. C. B. Smith. 
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hibiting it; but, in 1846, when President Polk 


larly organized form of government under the au- || See Journal, page 1245. | asked for an appropriation of two millions of dol- 
thority and sanction of the United States. Itis || The Oregon bill being under consideration, the | lars to effect a treaty with Mexico, a gentleman 8 
our duty to afford them such a government, with || following amendment was read: In the 10th line | from Pennsylvania rose and proposed what had 
all the means necessary to enable them to sustain || of section 12, after the word Oregon, insert **and || since become so famous as the * Wilmot proviso,” 
: it, and to protect themselves against all the dangers || ‘ neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall | Then the South took the alarm. At the next sen- : 
2 * which surround them. They havea right to claim | ‘ever exist in said Territory, except for crime, 1 sion the same proposition was renewed; and the ; 
ie this at our hands. ‘The duties of allegiance from || ‘ whereof the party shall have been duly convict- | South could no longer doubt the existence of a t 
ei the subject and protection from the government || ‘ed.” And the question being put, ‘* Will the | purpose which had now become openly manifested ‘ 
1 ; are reciprocal. Unless we intend to afford them || House agree thereto?’ it was decided in the af- | to all. ' 
the protection which their situation renders neces- || firmative—yeas 108, nays 44. Seven of those who || Mr. Smitn resumed. I do not doubt, Mr. 
sury, we should renounce all claim to their alle- || voted for this amendment were. from the South— | Chairman, that the gentleman from South Caroling , 
/ giauce, and authorize them to depend upon their | Mr. Giles, of Maryland, Messrs. Kaufman and | can give suflicient reasons to justify the vote | 
own resources, and form a government for them- || Pilsbury, of Texas, and Messrs. Grider, Henry, | which was given by himself, in common with so 
‘4 selves. || Thomasson, and Young, of Kentucky. The bill, | many other gentlemen from the South, in favor of ) 
1} ‘The object of the bill now before the committee | after being amended, was then passed without a || 
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is to give them such a government; and I trust it | 
will receive the sanction/of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and become a law, during the present ses- 


sion. i} 


‘The debate which has arisen upon this bill has 
not been so much upon the general question of | 
creating a territorial government, (the necessity of 
which is generally conceded,) as upon that pro- 
vision of the bill which apples to the Territory 
the principles of the ordinance of 1787. ‘The at- | 
tempt to prevent the extension of slavery into 
Oregon by this provision has been assailed with 
much warmth and violence. We are charged with 
a violation of the rights of the South; and are 
gravely threatened with a dissolution of the Union, 
if the attempt shall be persisted in by the North, 

These threats, of a dissolution of the Union, | 
have been repeated so often, and upon so many | 
different oceasions, that they will have but little | 
weight or influence. I presume the members of | 
this Llouse will not be deterred by their repetition 
from what they believe to be their duty. If it is 
right to prohibit slavery in that ‘Territory, we 
should do it without being influenced by threats 
from any guarter, 

It is somewhat extraordinary, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have witnessed so much sensitiveness, 
during the present session, from southern gentle- | 


men, on the subject of prohibiting slavery in Ore- || 


gon, If the question were a new one—if the pro- 
hibition was proposed now for the first me, this 
indignation at what is alleged as an invasion of 
southern rights would not appear so remarkable. 
The proposition is nota new one. It has been 
repeatedly decided by the House, at previous ses- 
sions, that slavery should be prohibited in that 
Territory. This decision has been made with the | 
approbation and concurrence of at least a portion 
of the southern members, while the great mass of | 
them have acquiesced in it. Let us examine for a | 
few minutes the action of the House heretofore on 
this question, 

During the second session of the 28th Congress, | 
in 1845, the House had before it a bill similar to | 
the one we are now considering, to organize a ter- 
ritorial government in Oregon. The Journal of 
that session shows the following proceedings on 
the bill, which will be found on page 318: 

“ The question being, first, Will the House agree to the 
amendments to the said bill reported fron> the Commitiee 
ot the Whole Nlouse on the state of the Union? When, 

‘* A division of the said amendments being called for, the 


first of the said amendments was read and agreed to; and 
the second of said amendinents was then read, as follows: 


| the country on the Pacific. 


|| proposition. 


| of Illinois. 








division. Southern gentlemen, so far from re- 
| garding the passage of the bill, with this prohibi- 
_uon, as an invasion of their rights, suffered it to 
pass without even calling the yeas and nays. 
‘Texas was then represented here for the first 
time, and her Representatives, on the first occasion 
presented, voted in favor of prohibiting slavery in 


They are entitled to | 


prohibiting slavery in Oregon. I find no fault 
with that vote, and I only wish that those gentle- 
men would adhere to the course which they then 


took. The gentleman says that he changed his 


ground in 1846, when the South took the alarm 


from the introduction of the ‘* Wilmot proviso,” 


credit for the vote; but | regret to say, that they | 


have now reversed their position, and are found 
/among the opponents of this salutary restriction. 

At the second session of the last Congress a 

| similar bill passed the House. 


strike it out. 
question of slavery were the following: 


2d session, 29th Congress, 15th January, 1847, || 


Journal, page 173. 


‘ Burr moved to amend the said amendments, by 
‘inserting, after the word ‘and,’ and before the 


‘ word ‘shall,’ in the 7th line of the 12th section of 


‘the printed bill, the following: ‘inasmuch as the 
‘whole of the said Territory lies north of thirty- 
‘six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, 
‘ known as the line of the Missouri compromise. ”’ 
It was decided in the negative: Yeas 82, nays 114. 

All the South then asked was to assign, as a 
reason in the bill, for the prohibition of slavery, 
that the Territory lies north of the line of the 
_ Missouri compromise. Yet every northern mem- 
/ ber, with three exceptions, voted against this 
The three who voted for Mr. Burt’s 
jamendment, were Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Messrs. Douglas and Robert Smith, 
The bill then passed the House, con- 
taining the prohibition of slavery in direct terms, 


tives. 

I have r Serred, Mr. Chairman, to the votes on 
these various bills, to show the great change which 
has occurred on this subject. The new-born zeal 
in behalf of southern rights, which has manifested 


that change. When the House hasat three differ- 
ent periods passed a bill precisely similar to the one 
we ure now considering, wé have witnessed none 
of this excitement; we have heard no complaints 
of the North attempting to degrade the South; we 


dissolution of the Uffion; the subject has passed 





by a vote of 134 yeas, to 35 naysy Thirty-one of 
those who voted for it were southern Representa- 


itself during the present session, is the result of 


have been compelled to listen to no threats of a 


off as though it were a matter of ordinary legisla- 


It then contained || 
the slavery prohibition, and no effort was made to | 
The only proceedings had on the | 


| 
| 
| 





The Oregon bill being under consideration, ‘Mr. | 


1] 


| Now, however much the introduction of the ** Wjl- 


mot proviso”? may have alarmed the South Caro- 
lina delegation, it does not seem to have had the 
elfect of driving other southern gentlemen from 
the support of this measure, for at the last session, 
long after the ** Wilmot proviso”’ had been intro- 
duced, thirty-one southern members voted for the 
Oregon bill, containing the prohibition of slavery. 
Among them will be found the name of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Coss,] and the gente- 
man from Mississippi, [Mr. ‘THompson,] who, 
but a few days ago, made a long speech to prove 
that such a prohibition would be in violation of the 
Constitution. Why did those gentlemen vote for 
\ it, if it was unconstitutional? If it is unconstitu- 
tional now, it was unconstitutional then, when it 
received their votes. 

| Sir, this constitutional argument comes too late. 


|| Gentlemen stultify themselves by using it. They 


| are estopped by the record. 
| Mr. Kaurman, of Texas, here requested Mr, 
| Smirx to allow him an opportunity to make an 
explanation, and Mr. Smirn having yielded the 
floor for that purpose— 
_ Mr. Kavurman said: I voted for the restriction 
| of slavery in Oregon, because all of Oregon lies 
north of 36; degrees of north latitude, or what is 
commonly known as the Missouri compromise 
| line. I voted for it, because, in the resolutions of 
/annexation admitting Texas, the Missouri com- 
promise line was inserted and applied to Texas, 
_and now forms a part of her constitution. But | 
now state to the gentleman from Indiana, and this 
_ House, that | only gave one vote to prohibit sla- 
very in Oregon, and that vote was given before the 
| Wilmot proviso was moved in this House. No 
man had heard of the Wilmot proviso when I gave 
that vote. I never have voted against slavery in 
| Oregon since the Wilmot proviso was introduced 
into and passed by this House. I never will vote 
| to exclude slavery from Oregon, or any other Ter- 
ritory of the United States, as long as I see the 
North determined to force down upon the South 
the Wilmot proviso. I have no idea of the South 
observing the Missouri compromise while the 
North repudiates it. And I never should have 
given the vote I did, if 1 could have foreseen the 
introduction and passage of the Wilmot proviso 





Add at the end of the 6th section the following: ‘ Provided, || tion. Several gentlemen from the South who have by this House. but I will again vote for restrict- 
however, that there shall neither be slavery nor involuntary || Guring the present sessi d b te speeches || ; . : . 
servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than tn the pun- |) 9 ha Sian eer, ae ta the en ee oe Oregon, if the os will ee 
ishinent of crimes, whereot the party shall have been duly || 1 Preve | res P | &xten e Missourl compromise line, 8O as lo ap 
couvieted.? And the question being put, Will the House Constitution to prohibit slavery in Oregon, have ply to the Territories of New Mexico and Califor- 
agree thereto? it was decided in the affirmative. Yeas 129, || voted for bills containing the prohibition mexpress |} nia. And this I understand to be the universal 
ee nays 69.” terms. Among those recorded in the Journal as || sentiment of the South. 
; Of those who voted for the prohibition of slavery, |; voung for the passage of these bills, I find the | Mr. Smitrn having resumed the floor, said, the 
om as an amendment to the bill, five were from slave |) names of the gentleman from South Carolina, |) gentleman from Texas, admitting that he has once 
; ; States—Messrs. Brengle, of Maryland; Rodney, || (Mr. Ruxrr,] and the gentleman from Georgia, |) yoted to exclude slavery from Oregon, pow says, 
ee | of Delaware; and Grider, Thompson, and White, || |Mr. Coss,} and the gendeman from Mississippi, | he will never vote for such an exclusion again. 
a of Kentucky. Three members from free States || |Mr. Tuompson.] ; ; And why this change in his opinions? He says, 
ze voted against it—William J, Brown, of Indiana; Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, desired Mr. || he has ‘‘no idea of the South observing the Mis- 
S G. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania; and Jeremiah || Smiru to yield the floor to afford him an opportu- | souri egmpromise, while the North repudiates it.” 
aa Russel, of New York. | nity te make an explanation; and Mr. S.assenting, || The attempt to exclude slavery from New Mexico 
eo The bill, after being amended by adding this || he said— _and California, is charged as a violation of the 
j provision, was then passed by a vote of 140 yeas That as reference had been made to the vote of | Migsouri compromise. This charge has been fre- 
F to 59 nays. Of those who voted for the passage || the South Carolina delegation, it was proper to || quently made here, and it may be well to inquire 
: 4 of the bill, forty-nine were from slave States. explain, that it had been, at the time that vote was _what was the Missouri compromise, and what 
® © A similar bill was before the House at the next || given, the opinion of every southern man, with |) connection it has with the exclusion of slaver in 
lession—the first session of the 29th Congress. | the exception of one or two, that slavery never || the territory we have acquired from Mexico? This 
yet us see what were the proceedings on it then. || would enter into Oregon, because it lay north of || Missouri compromise, as it is termed, is found in 
+ ‘he following is taken from the Journal of that | the Missouri compromise line; and it was with that || the 8th section of an act of Congress, approved 
| ssion: { understanding they had voted for the clause pro- || March 6, 1820, entitled “An act to amhorize the 
: 
q 
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eople of the Territory of Missouri to form a con- | 
stitutton and State government,”’ and is in these 
words: 

«Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That in all that terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under the name 
of Lou'siana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thir- 
ty minutes north latitnde, not ineluded within the limits of 
the State contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, 
and is hereby, forever prohibited: Provided, always, That 
any person escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service | 
as aforesaid.”? ” 


This is the whole of it. Slavery existed in the 
Louisiana Territory before it was ceded to the 
United States. It came into the Union as slave 
territory. When the State of Missouri, which 
was a part of the Louisiana purchase, applied for 
admission into the Union asa State, it was objected 
to, because she tolerated slavery. After a pro- 
tracted and exciting debate, which, for a while, 
threatened the peace and safety of the Confederacy, 
the question was compromised on the terms con- 
tained in the portion of the act which I have read. 
Missouri was admitted as a slave State; but in all 
the residue of the Louisiana purchase lying north 
of thirty-six and a half degrees of north latitude, 
slavery was forever prohibited. This compromise 
was, in its terms, confined to the “territory ceded 
by France to the United States, under the name of 
Louisiana.’”? How, then, can that compromise 
have any relation to New Mexico or California? 
Upon what ground can gentlemen charge the North 
with violating the Missouri compromise, by ex- | 
cluding #tavery from these newly-acquired territo- | 
ries? Were they part of the Louisiana purchase ? 
If they were not, that compromise has nothing to 
do with the matter. It was confined in its opera- 
tion to a specific and well-defined territory, and 
can, of course, apply to no other. 

The gentleman from Texas admits that two 
years ago he thought slavery should be excluded | 
from Oregon, and he voted toexclide it. Why is | 


he unwilling to exclude itnow? Because the North || 


wished to exclude it from New Mexico and Cali- 


fornia. Does that furnish any reason for his change || 


of opinion? I think itdoes not. Sir, I protest, in 
behalf of the people of Oregon, against this attempt | 
to identify their fortunes and interests with those 
of New Mexico and California. The propriety of 
excluding slavery there has always been recog- 
nized. The people of the Territory have already 
expressed their strong and decided opposition to it, 
by the enactment of laws prohibiting it, through the 
temporary government which they have formed. | 
Then why should we hesitate to pass this bill? | 
Let the questions connected ‘with the territorial | 
governments in our Mexican territory be consid- | 
ered separately. If we are to dispute aboutslavery | 
there, let us give Oregon a government first, and 

| 


then we can conduct the dispute without injury to 
a people who have no connection with them. 

But I fear, Mr. Chairman, this policy will not | 
he acceded to by the South. The intention has | 
already been manifested to use Oregon as a means | 
of forcing the North into concessions in regard to 
the Mexican territory. It is to be used as an 
available elementof compromise to break the force | 
of the much-dreaded ‘“* Wilmot proviso.”” Ever 
since the commencement of the Mexican war, a 
government has been withheld from Oregon for | 
this purpose alone. The acquisition of territory, 
as the result of that war, was clearly foreseen; and | 
the determination was apparent, that no govern- 
ment should be afforded to Oregon, upon such 
terms as could be acceptable to the North, until 
the South could, at the same time, procure such a 
settlement as she desired of the question of slavery 
in the Mexican territory. It remains to be seen 
how far this scheme will be successful. How far 
northern gentlemen may be disposed to concede, 
for the sake of harmony, I cannotsay. I can only 
speak for myself and those 1 represent. Much, 
sir,as I desire peace and concord—much as I 
deprecate any sectional controversies—I cannot, 
for one, consent to any compromise which contem- 
plates the extension of slavery. New Mexico 
and California have come to us as free territory. 
So far as my vote goes, they shall remain free. 
Neither aonb of thirty-six and a half degrees, | 





hor south of it, shall slavery ever exist by any 
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| sanction of mine. Not upon one acre of soil, be- 
| longing to the United States, now free, shall it be 
| extended, while my vote can prevent it. 


‘| IT would gladly, Mr. Chairman, have avoided 


| this question, with all its exciting consequences. 
| You, sir, can bear testimony that we have earnestly 

endeavored, on this side of the House, to avoid it, 
_ by attempting to arrest the mad career of conquest 
into which the President has plunged the country. 


|| We are now reaping the bitter fruits of that policy, 


which has been so htedlessly pursued to gratify 
a lust of dominion. We have wrested from Mex- 


ico a large portion of her territory, and now we | 


engage in strife among ourselves upon the question 
of establishing slavery in it. Is it not enough that 
this barren and desolate territory has already cost 
us more than a hundred millions of dollars? Is it 
not enough that thirty thousand of our country- 
men rest in foreign graves, or their unburied bones 
lie bleaching on a foreign soil, whose lives have 
aided to make up the price we have paid for this 
worse than worthlessacquisition? Is itnot enough 
that our soldiers are now returned tous worn down 
| and emaciated by disease, or maimed and crippled 
_ by the fierce strife of battle, and dragging their muti- 
| lated frames to a premature grave? Do not these 


constitute a price far outweighing all the advantages | 


| of that boasted ‘* indemnity for the past’? which 
| our treaty with Mexico has secured? But must 
we now add to these the angry controversy, the 
hot blood, the sectional jealousies which this ques- 
| tion of extending slavery must produce? Sir, if 
we cannot compromise or settle this question on 
any other terms, it would be better now, a thou- 
sand times, that we should reject this territory— 
better that we should restore it to Mexico, than 
make it a subject of domestic quarrel. 

But, if these Mexican territories are to be incor- 
porated into our Union—if they are to become part 
and parcel of the American Confederacy—l, for 
one, can consent to eceive them only upon the 
condition that they come to us free from the insti- 
tution of African slavery. The framers of this 
Government found the institution of slavery exist- 
ing here when they had achieved the task of estab- 
lishing the independence of the colonies. It was 
then firmly established upon the country. It had 


|| taken deep root inour soil. It had become closely 
interwoven with our social and political a 


|The men of that day—the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion—were deeply sensible of the evil. 
can more eloquent denunciations of it be found 
than in their speeches and writings. They would, 
with one blow, have stricken the institution from 
| existence, if they could have done so. But the 
| disease was too deep-seated to be removed by vio- 


| lent measures. They resorted to milder means. 


| They adopted suclt a system of measures as they | 


| thought would lead to a gradual restriction and cur- 
| tailment, and a final abolition of the evil. The 
| statesmen of that day would have been shocked 
beyond measure at the open advocacy of the ex- 
tension of slavery into free territory. 
| Sir, no man can read the history of that period, 
| down to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
without being forcibly impressed with the strong 
| opposition to slavery which then existed with the 
| public men of this country, both South and North. 
Ihe history of the ordinance of 1787, so frequently 


} 
} 


referred to in the discussions here, furnishes ample | 


extreme sensitiveness now so frequently manifested 


| 
} 
| evidence of that fact. There was then none of that 
| by southern men when the subject is referred to. 


A southern man could then express the opinion | 


that slavery was an evil, and oppose its extension, 


without incurring the hazard of being denounced | 


| 
asa ‘‘ traitor to the South.’? Those who did not 
believe it should be extended, could say so, without 
being reproached as ‘‘ incendiaries,”’ ‘* fanatics,’”’ or 
** abolitionists.’’ Why, sir, according to the tests 
now applied on this question, General Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice Marshall, Colonel 
Mason, with numerous other illustrious southern 
statesmen, were “ fanatics’’? and ‘‘ incendiaries.’’ 
It would be difficult to express the evils of slavery 
in stronger terms than they have expressed them, 
General Washington, in a letter to Robert Morris, 
said: 
~ 1] can only say, that there is not a man living 
| * who wishes more sineerely than I do, to gee a 
‘ plan adopted for the abolition of it, (slavery;) but 
‘ there is only one proper and effectual mode by 
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‘ which it can be accomplished, and that is, by the 
‘legislative authority; and this, as far as my suf- 
* frage will go, shall not be wanting.”’ 

Such was the sentiment of a large proportion of 
the southern people then. 

But the men of that day determined, if they 
could not eradicate the evil from all the States in 
which it had taken root, they would at least pre- 
vent its extension into territory which was then 
expected to grow up into States and become a part 
of the Confederacy. Virginia had then just ceded 
to the United States the magnificent teiritory 
northwest of the Ohio river, out of which has 
ssnce been formed the States of Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. It was then 
foreseen that this territory contained the germ of 
great and mighty States. With a foresight and a 
patriotism which entitles them to grateful remem- 
brance in all coming time, the representatives of 
the nation, assembled in the Congress of the old 
Confederacy, determined that this magnificent ter- 
| ritory—the common property of all the States—to 
| be appropriated for their common benefit—should 
be consecrated to freedom. They determined that 
its soil should be tilled by freemen alone—tha® the 
slave should stand redeemed from his shackles the 
moment he inhaled its atmosphere. Nor was this 
a decision made upon any mere sectional view of 
the question. It was no arbitrary decree, forced 
by an overbearing majority upon a reluctant mi- 
nority. It was the united voice of the States— 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, Virginia and 
New York, standing side by side, and advocating 
the eternal principles of human freedom—uniting 
their efforts to redeem a future empire from the 
blight of slavery. 

There is something, Mr. Chairman, morally 
grand and sublime in the union of all the States, 
slave and free, in the adoption of this ordinance. 
When we contrast it with the course which we 
see pursued by the descendants of those men— 
with the efforts now making to extend slavery— 
with the confident assertion of the right, by southern 
statesmen, to carry the peculiar institution of the 
South into territory now free—with the effort so 
pertinaciously adhered to, to extend slavery into 
the northern regions of Oregon—and more especi- 
| ally when we contrast it with the crawling syco- 
phancy displayed by northern politicians with 
southern principles, who ‘* out-Herod Herod” in 
their attempts to extend slavery,—we are painfully 
reminded of the depreciation of public virtue since 
those days. 

The ordinance for the government of the terri- 
| tory northwest of the river Ohio was reported on 
the Ilth July, 1787. The committee which re- 

orted it consisted of Messrs. Carrington and R. 
FL. Lee, of Virginia; Kean, of South Carolina; 
Dane, of Massachusetts; and Smith, of New York. 
A majority of the committee were southern men. 

The sixth section of the ordinance was in these 
words: 


‘‘ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; 
provided alwiuys, that any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
| Claimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor 
orservice, as aforesaid.” 


The ordinance was passed on the 13th July. 
The Journalof Congress thus recites its passage: 


* According to order, the ordinance for the government of 
the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio, was read a third time and paxsed, as follows : 
|| Mass......Holten......aye Virginia.....Grayson.....aye 

Dane........aye R. H. Lee... .aye 

| N. Vork...Smith...... -aye Carrington... .aye 
i} Waring......aye N.Carolina.Biount......aye 

| Yates........n0 Hawkins.,..aye 

| N. Jersey..Clarke.......aye 8. Carolina.Kean........ aye 

| Scheurman. .aye Huger. ...... aye 

| Delaware ..Kearny......aye Georgia.....Fews.,......aye 
Mitchell.....aye Pierce ......aye’’ 
| Every State represented voted in the affirmative, 
'| while but one singie delegate, Mr. Yates, of New 
| York, voted against it. : 

H Thus was this great measure of freedom carried. 
|| There was then no complaint that southern rights 
|| were invaded. No sectional jealousies were suf- 
|| fered to interfere with the performance of the high 


|| duty which the statesmen of that day considered 
_ they owed to their country and to posterity. 
The policy of restricting slavery was thus early 


N manifested. The same policy was adhered to 
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ny in their immediate-vicinity,—they need aregu- || Ist session, 29th Congress, 6th August, 1846, ‘| hibiting it; but, in 1846, when President Polk 


larly organized form of government under the au- 


our duty to afford them such a government, with 


| 


all the means necessary to enable them to sustain | 
it, and to protect themselves against all the dangers | 


which surround them. They havea right to claim 
this at our hands. ‘The duties of allegiance from 
the subject and protection from the government 
are reciprocal. Unless we intend to afford them 
the protection which their situation renders neces- 
sary, we should renounce all claim to their alle- 


giance, and authorize them to depend upon their | 


own resources, and form a government for them- 
selves. 


‘The object of the bill now before the committee | 
is to give them such a government; and I trust it | 


will receive the sanction‘of both Houses of Con- || 


gress, and become a law, during the present ses- | 


sion. 


not been so much upon the general question of | 


creating a territorial government, (the necessity of 
which is generally conceded,) as upon that pro- 
vision of the bill which apples to the ‘Territory 
the principles of the ordinance of 1787. ‘The at- 
tempt to prevent the extension of slavery into 
Oregon by this provision bas been assailed with 
much warmth and violence. We are charged with 
a violation of the rights of the South; and are 
gravely threatened with a dissolution of the Union, 
if the attempt shall be persisted in by the North. 


These threats, of a dissolution of the Union, |) 


have been repeated so often, and upon so many | 
different oceasions, that they will have but litte | 


weight or influence. 
this House, will not be deterred by their repetition 
from what they believe to be their duty. 
right to prohibit slavery in that ‘Territory, we 
should do it without being influenced by threats 
from any guarter. 

jt is somewhat extraordinary, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have witnessed so much sensitiveness, 


| presume the members of | 


If it is | 


during the present session, from southern gentle- | 


men, on the subject of prohibiting slavery in Ore- 
gon. If the question were a new one—if the pro- 
hibition was proposed now for the first ume, this 
indignation at what is alleged as an invasion of 
southern rights would not appear so remarkable. 
The proposition is nota new one. It has been 
repeatedly decided by the Elouse, at previous ses- 
sions, that slavery should be prohibited in that 
Territory. 
approbation and concurrence of at least a portion 
of the southern members, while the great mass of 


i} 


thority and sanction of the United States. It is | 


| See Journal, page 1245. 


The Oregon bill being under consideration, the | 
|| following amendment was read: In the 10th line | 


of section 12, after the word Oregon, insert ** and 
‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
‘ever exist in said Territory, except for crime, 
‘whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 
fed.” And the question being put, ‘* Will the 
House agree thereto?’ it was decided in the af- 


voted for this amendment were. from the South— 
Mr. Giles, of Maryland, Messrs. Kaufman and 
Pilsbury, of Texas, and Messrs, Grider, Henry, 
Thomasson, and Young, of Kentucky. The bill, 
after being amended, was then passed without a 
division. Southern gentlemen, so far from re- 
garding the passage of the bill, with this prohibi- 


tion, as an invasion of their rights, suffered it to | 
| pass without even calling the yeas and nays. 
‘The debate which has arisen upon this bill has || 


‘Texas was then represented here for the first 
time, and her Representatives, on the first occasion 
presented, voted in favor of prohibiting slavery in 
the country on the Pacific. 
credit for the vote; but | regret to say, that they 
have now reversed their position, and are found 
/among the opponents of this salutary restriction. 

At the second session of the last Congress a 
similar bill passed the House. It then contained 
the slavery prohibition, and no effort was made to 
strike it out. The only proceedings had on the 
question of slavery were the following: 

2d session, 29th Congress, 15th January, 1847, 
Journal, page 173. 

The Oregon bill being under consideration, ‘Mr, 
‘ Burr moved to amend the said amendments, by 
‘inserting, after the word ‘and,’ and before the 
‘ word ‘shall,’ in the 7th line of the 12th section of 
‘the printed bill, the following: ‘inasmuch as the 
‘whole of the said Territory lies north of thirty- 
‘six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, 
‘ known as the line of the Missouri compromise.”’ 
It was decided in the negative: Yeas 82, nays 114. 

All the South then asked was to assign, as a 
reason in the bill, for the prohibition of slavery, 
that the Territory lies north of the line of the 
_ Missouri compromise. Yet every northern mem- 
ber, with three exceptions, voted against this 
proposition. The three who voted for Mr. Burt’s 


| amendment, were Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Penn- 


This decision has been made with the | 


sylvania, and Messrs. Douglas and Robert Smith, 
of Illinois. ‘The bill then passed the House, con- 
taining the prohibition of slavery in direct terms, 


| by a vote of 134 yeas, to 35 nays: Thirty-one of 


them have acquiesced in it. Let us examine for a | 
few minutes the action of the House heretofore on | 


this question, 
During the second session of the 28th Congress, 


- in 1845, the House had before it a bill similar to 


the one we are now considering, to organize a ter- || 


ritorial government in Oregon. The Journal of 


that session shows the following proceedings on | 


the bill, which will be found on page 318: 


“The question being, first, Will the House agree to the 
ouendments to the said bill reported from the Committee 
1¢© Whole Tlouse on the state of the Union? When, 

». division of the said amendments being called for, the 
first of the said amendments was read and agreed to; and 
i vecond of said amendments Was then read, as follows : 
Ad at the end of the 6th section the following: § Provided, 
however, that there shall neither be slavery nor involuntary 


servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the pun- | 


ishment of crimes, whereot the party shall have been duly 
ceouvieted.? And the question being put, Will the House 
agree thereto? it was decided iu the affirmative. Yeas 129, 
nays 69.”? 

Of those who voted for the prohibition of slavery, 
as an amendment to the bill, five were from slave 
Staies—Messrs. Brengle, of Maryland; Rodney, 
of Delaware; and Grider, Thompson, and White, 
of Kentucky. Three members from free States 
voted against it—William J. Brown, of Indiana; 
C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania; and Jeremiah 
Russel, of New York. 

The bill, after being amended by adding this 
provision, was then passed by a vote of 140 yeas 
to 59 nays. Ofthose who voted for the passage 
of the bill, forty-nine were from slave States. 


A similar bill was before the House at the next | 
session—the first session of the 29th Congress. || 


Let us see what were the proceedings on it then. 
The following is taken from the Journal of that 
session: 





those who voted for it were southern Representa- 
tives. 

I have referred, Mr. Chairman, to the votes on 

these various bills, to show the great change which 
has occurred on this subject. ‘The new-born zeal 
in behalf of southern rights, which has manifested 
itself during the present session, is the result of 
that change. When the House has at three differ- 
ent periods passed a bill precisely similar to the one 
we ure now considering, wé have witnessed none 
of this excitement; we have heard no complaints 
of the North attempting to degrade the South; we 
have been compelled to listen to no threats of a 
dissoluuon of the Uftion; the subject has passed 
off as though it were a matter of ordinary legisla- 
tion. Several gentlemen from the South who have 
during the present session made elaborate speeches 
to prove that Congress has no power under the 
Constitution to prohibit slavery in Oregon, have 
voted for bills containing the prohibition in express 
terms. Among those recorded in the Journal as 
voung for the passage of these bills, I find the 
names of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
|{Mr. Ruerr,] and the gentleman from Georgia, 
| (Mr. Coss,] and the gentleman from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Tuompson.] 

Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, desired Mr. 
Smirn to yield the floor to afford him an opportu- 
nity te make an explanation; and Mr. S-assenting, 
he said— 

That as reference had been made to the vote of 
the South Carolina delegation, it was proper to 
explain, that it had been, at the time that vote was 





the exception of one or two, that slavery never 
would enter into Oregon, because it lay north of 

the Missouri compromise line; and it was with that 
understanding they had voted for the clause pro- 


firmative—yeas 108, nays 44. Seven of those who | 


They are entitled to | 


given, the opinion of every southern man, with || 


| asked for an appropriation of two millions of do}. 
lars to effect a treaty with Mexico, a gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rose and proposed what had 
|| since become so famous as the * Wilmot proviso.” 
|| ‘Then the South took the alarm. At the next seg. 
| Sion the same proposition was renewed; and the 
| South could no longer doubt the existence of a 
= which had now become openly manifested 
to all, 

Mr. Smirna resumed. I do not doubt, Mr, 
Chairman, that the gentleman from South Caroling 
| can give suflicient reasons to justify the vote 
_which was given by himself, in common with so 
|| many other gentlemen from the South, in favor of 
| prohibiting slavery in Oregon. I find no fault 
_ with that vote, and I only wish that those gentle- 
| men would adhere to the course which they then 
took. The gentleman says that he changed his 
| ground in 1846, when the South took the alarm 

from the introduction of the ‘* Wilmot proviso.” 
| Now, however much the introduction of the ** Wjl- 
| mot proviso”? may have alarmed the South Caro- 

lina delegation, it does not seem to have had the 
_ effect of driving other southern gentlemen from 
| the support of this measure, for at the last session, 
|| long after the ** Wilmot proviso” had been intro- 
| duced, thirty-one southern members voted for the 
| Oregon bill, containing the prohibition of slavery, 
| Among them will be found the name of the gen- 
| Ueman from Georgia, [Mr. Coss,] and the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, [Mr. ‘THompson,| who, 
| but a few days ago, made a long speech to prove 
| that such a prohibition would be in violation of the 
| Constitution. Why did those gentlemen vote for 
it, if it was unconstitutional? If it is unconstitu- 
| tional now, it was unconstitutional then, when it 
| received their votes. 
|| Sir, this constitutional argument comes too late. 
| Gentlemen stultify themselves by using it. They 

are estopped by the record. 

Mr. Kaurman, of Texas, here requested Mr. 
|Smirn to allow him an opportunity to make an 
explanation, and Mr. Smirn having yielded the 
floor for that purpose— 

Mr. Kavurman said: I voted for the restriction 
| of slavery in Oregon, because all of Oregon lies 
| north of 36} degrees of north latitude, or what is 
| commonly known as the Missouri compromise 
line. I voted for it, because, in the resolutions of 
annexation admitting Texas, the Missouri com- 
| promise line was inserted and applied to Texas, 
| and now forms a part of her constitution. But [ 
now state to the gentleman from Indiana, and this 
House, that | only gave one vote to prohibit sla- 
very in Oregon, and that vote was given before the 

Wilmot proviso was moved in this House. No 
man had heard of the Wilmot proviso when I gave 
that vote. I never have voted against slavery in 
Oregon since the Wilmot proviso was introduced 
into and passed by this House. I never will vote 
| to exclude slavery from Oregon, or any other Ter- 
ritory of the United States, as long as I see the 
North determined to force down upon the South 
the Wilmot proviso. I have no idea of the South 
observing the Missouri compromise while the 
North repudiates it. And I never should have 
| given the vote I did, if I could have foreseen the 
introduction and passage of the Wilmot proviso 
| by this House. but I will again vote for restrict- 
_ ing slavery in Oregon, if the North will agree to 
| extend the Missouri compromise line, so as to ap- 
| ply to the Territories of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. And this [ understand to be the universal 
sentiment of the South. 

Mr. Smirn having resumed the floor, said, the 
gentleman from Texas, admitting that he has once 
voted to exclude slavery from Oregon, pow says, 
_he will never vote for such an exclusion again. 

And why this change in his opinions? He says, 
| he has ‘*no idea of the South observing the Mis- 
| souri egmpromise, while the North repudiates it.”’ 
| The attempt to exclude slavery from New Mexico 
_and California, is charged as a violation of the 
| Migsouri compromise. This charge has been fre- 
| quently made here, and it may be well to inquire 
_what was the Missouri compromise, and what 
connection it has with the exclusion of slavery in 
| the territory we have acquired from Mexico? This 
| Missouri compromise, as it is termed, is found in 
| the 8th section of an act of Congress, approved 

March 6, 1820, entitled “*An act to amthorize the 
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people of the Territory of Missouri to form a con- 
stitution and State government,” and is in these 
words: 


«Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That in all that terri- 
tory ceded by France to the United States, under the name 
of Lou'siana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thir- 
ty minutes north latitude, not included within the limits of 


the State contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, Otherwise than in the punistiment of crimes 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, 
and is hereby, forever prohibited: Provided, always, That 
any person escaping into the same, from whom labor or | 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service | 
as aforesaid.” - 


This is the whole of it. Slavery existed in the 
Louisiana Territory before it was ceded to the 
United States. It came into the Union as slave 
territory. When the State of Missouri, which 
was a part of the Louisiana purchase, applied for 
admission into the Union as a State, it was objected 
to, because she tolerated slavery. After a pro- 
tracted and exciting debate, which, for a while, | 
threatened the peace and safety of the Confederacy, | 
the question was compromised on the terms con- | 
tained in the portion of the act which I have read. 
Missouri was admitted as a slave State; but in all 
the residue of the Louisiana purchase lying north 
of thirty-six and a half degrees of north latitude, 
slavery was forever prohibited. This compromise 
was, in its terms, confined to the ‘territory ceded 
by France to the United States, under the name of 
Louisiana.”” How, then, can that compromise 
have any relation to New Mexico or California? 
Upon what ground can gentlemen charge the North 
with violating the Missouri compromise, by ex- | 
cluding #tavery from these newly-acquired territo- 
ries? Were they part of the Louisiana purchase ? 
If they were not, that compromise has nothing to | 
do with the matter. It was confined in its opera- | 
tion to a specific and well-defined territory, and 


| 
can, of course, apply to no other. | 


The gentleman from Texas admits that two 
years ago he thought slavery should be excluded 
from Oregon, and he voted to exclude it. 


he unwilling to exclude itnow? Because the North | 


wished to exclude it from New Mexico and Cali- 


fornia. Does that furnish any reason for his change || 


ofopinion? L think itdoes not. Sir, 1 protest, in 


behalf of the people of Oregon, against this attempt | 


to identify their fortunes and interests with those | 
of New Mexico and California. The propriety of 
excluding slavery there has always been recog: | 


nized. The people of the Territory have already | 


expressed their strong and decided opposition to it, 
by the enactment of laws prohibiting it, through the 
temporary government which they have formed. | 
Then why should we hesitate to pass this bill? 
Let the questions connected ‘with the territorial | 
governments in our Mexican territory be consid- 

ered separately. If we are to dispute aboutslavery | 


there, let us give Oregon a government first, and | 
| 


then we can conduct the dispute without injury to 
a people who have no connection with them. 

But I fear, Mr. Chairman, this policy will not | 
be acceded to by the South. The intention has | 
already been manifested to use Oregon as a means 
of forcing the North into concessions in regard to 
the Mexican territory. It is to be used as an 
available elementof compromise to break the force 
of the much-dreaded ‘* Wilmot proviso.”? Ever 
since the commencement of the Mexican war, a | 
government has been withheld from Oregon for 
this purpose alone. The acquisition of territory, 
as the result of that war, was clearly foreseen; and 
the determination was apparent, that no govern- 
ment should be afforded to Oregon, upon such | 
terms as could be acceptable to the North, until | 
the South could, at the same time, procure such a 
settlement as she desired of the question of slavery 
in the Mexican territory. It remains to be seen 
how far this scheme will be successful. How far 
northern gentlemen may be disposed to concede, 
for the sake of harmony, I cannotsay. Ican only | 
speak for myself and those 1 represent. Much, 
sir,as I desire peace and concord—much as [| 
deprecate any séctional controversies—I cannot, 
for one, consent to any compromise which contem- 
plates the extension of slavery. New Mexico 
and California have come to us as free territory. 
So far as my vote goes, they shall remain free. | 
Neither nem of thirty-six and a half degrees, | 


} 
} 





hor south of it, shall slavery ever exist by any | 
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sanction of mine. Not upon one acre of soil, be- 
| longing to the United States, now free, shall it be 
| extended, while my vote can prevent it. 
| IL would gladly, Mr. Chairman, have avoided 
| this question, with all its exciting consequences. 
You, sir, can bear testimony that we have earnestly 
endeavored, on this side of the House, to avoid it, 
by attempting to arrest the mad career of conquest 
| into which the President has plunged the country. 
We are now reaping the bitter fruits of that policy, 
which has been so htedlessly pursued to gratify 
a lust ofdominion. We have wrested from Mex- 
ico a large portion of her territory, and now we 
engage in strife among ourselves upon the question 
of establishing slaveryin it. Is it not enough that 
this barren and desolate territory has already cost 
us more than a hundred millions of dollars? Is it 
not enough that thirty thousand of our country- 
men rest in foreign graves, or their unburied bones 
lie bleaching on a foreign soil, whose lives have 
aided to make up the price we have paid for this 
worse than worthlessacquisition? Is itnot enough 
that our soldiers are now returned tous worn down 
and emaciated by disease, or maimed and crippled 
by the fierce strife of battle, and dragging their muti- 
lated frames to a premature grave ? 
constitute a price far outweighing all the ad vantages 
of that boasted ‘* indemnity for the past’? which 
our treaty with Mexico has secured? But must 
we now add to these the angry controversy, the 
hot blood, the sectional jealousies which this ques- 
tion of extending slavery must produce? Sir, if 
we cannot compromise or settle this question on 
any other terms, it would be better now, a thou- 
sand times, that we should reject this territory— 
better that we should restore it to Mexico, than 
| make it a subject of domestic quarrel. 
| But, if these Mexican territories are to be incor- 
| porated into our Union—if they are to become part 
|and parcel of the American Confederacy—l, for 
one, can consent to receive them only upon the 
| condition that they come to us free from the insti- 
' tution of African slavery. The framers of this 
| Government found the institution of slavery exist- 
ing here when they had achieved the task of estab- 
lishing the independence of the colonies. It was 
then firmly established upon the country. It had 
| taken deep root inour soil. It had become closely 
interwoven with our social and political systems. 
|The men of that day—the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion—were deeply sensible of the evil. 
can more eloquer:t denunciations of it be found 
than in their speeches and writings. They would, 
| with one blow, have stricken the institution from 
existence, if they could have done so, But the 
disease was too deep-seated to be removed by vio- 


thought would lead to a gradual restriction and cur- 
tailment, and a final abolition of the evil. The 
statesmen of that day would have been shocked 
beyond measure at the open advocacy of the ex- 
| tension of slavery into free territory. 


down to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
without being forcibly impressed with the strong 
opposition to slavery which then existed with the 


The history of the ordinance of 1787, so frequently 
| referred to in the discussions here, furnishes ample 
evidence of that fact. There was then none of that 
| extreme sensitiveness now so frequently manifested 
by southern men when the subject is referred to. 
A southern man could then express the opinion 
that slavery was an evil, and oppose its extension, 





asa‘ traitor to the South.’? Those who did not 
believe it should be extended, could say so, without 
being reproached as ‘‘ incendiaries,’’ ‘‘ fanatics,’’ or 
** abolitionists.’’ Why, sir, according to the tests 
now applied on this question, General Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice Marshall, Colonel | 
Mason, with numerous other illustrious southern | 
statesmen, were “ fanatics’? and ‘‘ incendiaries.’’ | 
It would be difficult to express the evils of slavery | 
in stronger terms than they have expressed them, | 
General Washington, in a letter to Robert Morris, | 
said: 


Nowhere | 


Sir, no man can read the history of that period, | 


ublic men of this country, both South and North. | 


without incurring the hazard of being denounced || 


They resorted to milder means. || 
They adopted suclt a system of measures as they | 
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‘ which it can be accomplished, and that is, by the 
‘legislative authority; and this, as far as my suf- 
‘ frage will go, shall not be wanting.’’ ; 

Such was the sentiment of a large proportion of 
the southern people then. 

But the men of that day determined, if they 
could not eradicate the evil from all the States in 
which it had taken root, they would at least pre- 
vent_its extension into territory which was then 
expected to grow up into States and become a part 
of the Confederacy. Virginia had then just ceded 
to the United States the magnificent territory 
northwest of the Ohio river, out of which has 
ssnce been formed the States of Ohio, Indiana, H- 
linois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. It was then 
foreseen that this territory contained the germ of 
greatand mighty States. With a foresight and a 
patriotism which entitles them to grateful remem- 
brance in all coming time, the representatives of 
the nation, assembled in the Congress of the old 
Confederacy, determined that this magnificent ter- 
ritory—the common property of all the States—to 


| be appropriated for their common benefit—should 


be consecrated to freedom. They determined that 


| its soil should be tilled by freemen alone—that the 
Do not these | 


slave should stand redeemed from his shackles the 
moment he inhaled its atmosphere. Nor was this 
a decision made upon any mere sectional view of 
the question, It was no arbitrary decree, forced 
by an overbearing majority upon a reluctant mi- 
nority. It was the united voice of the States— 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, Virginia and 
New York, standing side by side, and advocating 
the eternal principles of human freedom—uaniting 


| their efforts to redeem a future empire from the 


blight of slavery. 

There is something, Mr. Chairman, morally 
grand and sublime in the union of all the States, 
slave and free, in the adoption of this ordinance. 
When we contrast it with the course which we 
see pursued by the descendants of those men— 
with the efforts now making to extend slavery— 
with the confidentassertion of the right, by southern 
statesmen, to carry the peculiar institution of the 
South into territory now free—with the effort so 
pertinaciously adhered to, to extend slavery into 
the northern regions of Oregon—and more especi- 


ally when we contrast it with the crawling syco- 


phancy displayed by northern politicians with 


| southern principles, who ‘* out-Herod Herod’’ in 


their attempts to extend slavery,—we are painfully 
reminded of the depreciation of public virtue since 
those days. 


The ordinance for the government of the terri- 


| tory northwest of the river Ohio was reported on 


the Ilth July, 1787. The committee which re- 
orted it consisted of Messrs. Carrington and R. 
. Lee, of Virginia; Kean, of South Carolina; 
Dane, of Massachusetts; and Smith, of New York. 
A majority of the committee were southern men. 


The sixth section of the ordinance was in these 
words: 


* There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; 
provided always, that any person escaping into the same, 
from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 
of the original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor 


| orservice, as aforesaid.” 





|| fered to interfere with the 


The ordinance was passed on the 13th July. 
The Journal-of Congress thus recites its passage: 


« According to order, the ordinance for the government of 
the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio, was read a third time and passed, as follows : 


Mass......Holten.,....aye Virginia.....Grayson.....aye 
Dane.........aye R. H. bee... .aye 
N. York...Smith.......aye Carrington.. .aye 
Waring......aye N.Carolina.Biount......aye 
Yates........no Hawkins.,..aye 


N. Jersey..Clarke.......aye 8.Carolina.Kean........aye 

Scheurman, .aye Huger. ......aye 

Delaware ..Kearny......aye Georgia.....Few.,......aye 
Mitchell.....aye Pierce ......aye’’ 
Every State represented voted in the affirmative, 
while but one single delegate, Mr. Yates, of New 


| York, voted against it. 


Thus was this great measure of freedom carried. 
There was then no complaint that southern rights 
were invaded. No sectional jealousies were suf- 
ormance of the high 


» *] can only say, that there is not a man living duty pice the statesmen 7. day considered 
they owed to their country to posterity. 

he policy of restricting slavery was thus early 

manifested. The same policy was adhered to 


|‘ who wishes more sincerely than I do, to see a 





‘ plan adopted for the abolition of it, (slavery;) but | 
‘there is only one proper and effectual mode by | 


| 


wo ery a> 
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ing it out. 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia, here inquired, whether | 
the extension of slavery had not been contem- 
plated in the formation of the Constitution, as was 
: manifested by admitting the importation of slaves | 
ae late as JRO? 

Mr. Smrru replied, that the extension of slavery 
was not contemplated, but the very reverse. The | 
limitation of the right to import slaves to the year | 
1808, to which the gentleman from Georgia has 
} referred, is of itself evidence of the intention of | 
/ restricting it. That clause of the Constitution isa 
restrictive clause. Before the adoption of the Con- 

. stitution, the right to import slaves was unlimited. 
The Constitution limits the right to twenty years, 

He oe | and prohibits it entirely after that period. 

The principle of restricting slavery was after- | 
wards admitted and carried out in regard to the | 

Louisiana territory, to which 1 have before re- 

ferred. ‘That Territory came into the Union as 

slave territory; and the Missouri compromise was 

a compromise of the extent to which slavery should 

3 be restricted, No instance has ever occurred in 
whith the General Government has extended sla- 

very. It has never been carried under the sanc- 

tion of the United States into territory which was 

before free. The compromises which have here- 
tofore been made, have been as to the extént to | 

which it should be restricted. The attempt is now 


| eet made, for the first time, to extend it, 
Baa When Texas was annexed, notwithstanding 
ie slavery existed there, the resolutions of annexa- 


tion prowided, “that in such State or States as 
should be formed out of said Territory north of 
ty said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involun- 


tury servitude (except for crime) should be pro- | 


hilmed.” 

Here was another compromise restricting sla- 
very. Yet, that compromise has not been ob- 
served by Texas. Her constitution not only es- 
tablishes slavery throughout her territory, as well 
north as south of that line, but it prohibits the 
Legislature from abolishing or interfering with it. 

Mr. Kavurman here stated, that Texas had com- 
plied fully with the terms of annexation, and had 


rs 


i te stitution. Heé also stated, that Texas had no terri- | 
oe tory north of the Missouri compromise line, ex- 
ai cept what was claimed as a part of New Mexico. 
9 Mr. Smita replied: | know, Mr. Chairman, it 
it is extremely dithcult to find out where Texas is, 
5 or what are her boundaries. We have been en- 
ie deavoring for years to ascertain what are her 
boundaries. She claims all the Santa Fé country 
which we have conquered from Mexico, and her | 
Lepresentatives claim that we shail concede to her | 
all the territory on this side of the Rio Grande. | 
If she holds this territory she will have a large 
tract of country north of thirty-six and a half de- 
grees of north latitude, and throughout the whole 
of it slavery will exist by her constituiion. She 
has passed no laws to prevent slavery from ex- 
tending north of that line. It is not supposed by 
any one, so far as I have ever heard, that she has 
the slightest intention of doing so. Then, notwith- 
standing this pretended compromise in the annex- 
ation resolutions, the friends of slavery restriction 
have gained nothing by that measure. If the | 
‘‘ word of promise has been kept to the ear, it has 
been broken to the hope.’? No new States north 
of that line can be formed without the consent of 
Texas, and so long as she chooses to withhold her 
consent, slavery will continue to exist there. 
These.several measures to which I have referred, 
show that it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to restrict slavery, wherever it could be done | 


without violating any vested rights, or disturbing | 
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; the social condition of the community. By the | 

Bt war which has just been brought to a close, we | 
1. have made large additions to our territory. ‘The | 

na é territory we have thus acquired is now free. The 


people of the North ask that it shall remain | 
free. They seek not to disturb any vested rights, | 
7 They desire to make no change in the social con- 
dition of the people who have been tranferred to 


een 


duction there of an mstitation which they believe 
to be fraught with unmixed evil, and which has had 
a baleful influence wherever thas existed. Noth- 
ing more is sought or intended by what is known 
as the ** Wilmot proviso.” 
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‘ijleges than States north of Mason and Dixon’s 


By made the annexation resolutions a part of her con- || 
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whenever the opportunity was presented of carry-| Mr. Chairman, inthe discussions which we have | and it is denied that any such power is ; 


had at different periods during the session on the || 
subject of prohibiting slavery in these territories, | 
we have heard much said about “* southern rights,”” 
and we have been repeatedly told, that this prohi- 
bition would be an invasion of these rights. hat 
are these ** southern rights’? about which gentle- 
men seem so sensitive? Do the southern States 
possess rights which do not equally belong to the 
North? Are they entitled to higher political priv- 


line may claim? I am aware of no such rights 
which belong to the South. Each State has entire || 
and exclusive control over its own domestic affairs 
and internal policy. Each State has the right to | 
create or to prohibit the institution of domestic || 
slavery within its own limits. If South Carolina || 
or Georgia wish to have this institution within | 
their respective States, neither the General Gov- | 
ernment, nor any one of the States, nor all the || 
States combined, have power to prevent them. || 
We claim no such power; we have attempted to | 
exercise none such. 
But, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen representing | 
southern States here, seem not to be satisfied with | 
this. It is not enough that the right of creating or | 
continuing slavery within their own limits is con- | 
ceded to them. They ask more. They insist that 
they shall be allowed to extend this institution into 
territories far beyond their limits, and over which | 
they have no right or power to exercise control. | 
They claim this as a * southern right,” and charge | 
us who represent northern States with a violation 
of that right if we object to that extension which 
they propose. I find, in a speech lately made by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Ruert,] 
a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Vir- | 
ginia, and similar resolutions of other southern 
States, which he has presented to the House, as | 
containing the ‘* principles of the South on the im- 
portant subject to which they refer.”? The resolu- 
tion of the Virginia Legislature is as follows: || 


| 


* Resolved ununimously, That under no circumstances will | 
this body recognize as binding any enactment by the Fed- 
eral Government, which has for its object the prohibition of | 
slavery in any ferritory to be acquired either by conquest or | 
treaty; holding it to be the natural and indefeasible right of || 
each and every citizen of every State of this Confederacy to | 
reside with his property, of whatever deseription, in any 
territory which may be acquired by the arms of the United 
States, or yielded by treaty with any foreign Power.”’ | 

If the position asserted in this resolution be cor- 
rect, then every territory belonging to the United 
States, or which may hereafter be acquired, must, 
of necessity, be a slave territory. California, al- 
though a free territory under the Mexican Govern- | 
ment, by the act of cession to the United States, | 
is at once converted into a slave territory. The 
frigid regions of Oregon, up to forty-nine degrees | 
of north latitude, must acknowledge the institution | 
of domestic slavery, with no power existing any- 
where to prohibit it, until her state of territorial || 
dependence shall be exchanged for one of State 
sovereignty. We have sometimes been in the habit 
of speculating upon the probability of adding Can- 
ada to our possessions. Should we at any time | 
acquire it by conquest, or by treaty with the Brit. | 
ish Government, according to the very modest pre- | 
tensions set up by Virginia and other southern 
States, it would be at once transformed into a slave 
territory, and the institution of slavery would, by 
its acquisition, be at once spread throughout its 
entire length and breadth, so long as it should re- | 
main a territory. Whatever else may be said of | 
this position, its claim to novelty cannot be denied. | 
Although the relations of the territories to the Gen- || 
eral Government have been much discussed at dif- | 
ferent periods of our Government, such a position | 
as this has never been assumed before. It is not 
now of more than one year’s growth, and it was | 
certainly no ordinary genius by whose inventive || 
powers it was first brought into existence. 


| 

The first position assumed in this resolution is, | 
| 

! 


| 


that Congress has no power to prohibit slavery in | 
any territory belonging to the United States. The_ 
same position has been frequently urged on this 


| 


' floor. That clause in the Constitution which pro-_ 
our jurisdiction. They wish to prohibit the intro- || 


vides that **Congress shall have the power to dispose | 
‘ of, and make all needful rules and regulations respect- | 
‘ ing, the territory or other property belonging to the 

* United States,” has been frequently quoted as the | 
only clause in the Constitution from which the || 








/until it is admitte 
| Union, when it ceases; the sovereignty being then 
| transferred from the United States to the particular 


/army in possession of her capital. : 
| tute the “‘ indemnity for the past ahd security for 
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given by it, 


It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, to be suffi. 
_ cient answer to this to say, that from the time the 

Constitution was adopted to the present time, this 
clause has been uniformly regarded as confi 
this power upon Congress; that it has b 
recognized and expressly decided by the Supreme 
| Court of the United States; and that the power has 

been time and time again exercised by Congress 


erring 
een so 


without dissent, and with the general concurrence 


of the country. But whether the power is con. 
|| ferred by this clause of the Constitution or not, | 


do not regard as essential to the argument. The 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tnompsoy,} a 
few days ago, inquired with an air of apparent tri- 


_umph, ** Does Congress possess the power and the 


right to legislate for the people of the Territories > 
If so, place your finger upon the grant.” [t seems 
to me that the gentleman from Mississippi is the 
last person who should question this power under 
the Constitution, as he has repeatedly voted, as q 


| member of this House, to exercise it. 


Now, I would be obliged to the gentleman if he 
would * put his finger on the grant” in the Con- 
stitution which authorizes the acquisition, by the 
General Government, of foreign territory. “Will 
he inform us pnder what clause of the Constitution 
Congress is authorized to conquer foreign countries, 
and add them tothe Union? Will he point out the 
article or section of that instrument which autho- 
rizes their acquisition by treaty? When the gentle- 
man will do this, | think I can readily point him 
to the grant of power which authorizes us to govy- 
ern them when we have acquired them. During 


| Mr. Jefferson’s administration he negotiated with 


France for the purchase of Louisiana. 


He, as 


well as others, had doubts of the power under the 
_ Constitution to make the purchase; but I have 


never learned that he, or any other statesman of 


| that day, doubted the right or power of the Gov- 


ernment to exercise legislative authority over the 
territory after it was acquired. It is very certain 
that they did exercise the power, and their right to 


do so was never called in question. 


During Mr. Monroe’s administration Florida 
was purchased from Spain. Congress exercised 
legislative authority over it until its admission as a 


State, two years ago. The right to govern a Ter- 


ritory is a necessary incident to the right to acquire 
it. This right to govern and control it continues 
as a sovereign State into the 


State. 

Our title to Oregon has accrued since the adoption 
of the Constitution. That title is based upon the 
cessions of Louisiana and Florida, and the discov- 
eries of Captain Gray. New Mexico and Califor- 
nia we hold by conquest, although they have been 
ceded to us by treaty; yet it was a treaty dictated 
to Mexico by our Government, with our victorious 
They consti- 


the future,’? which the Mexican war has brought 
us. Until they shall be admitted to the Union as 
sovereign States, with equal rights with the other 
States, the power of governing and controlling them 
must rest somewhere. Where is that power, if not 
in the United States? Will any one contend that 
we had power under the Constitution to conquer 


| these Territories, and add them to the United States, 


and yet, that the moment they are acquired, our 
authority over them ceases, and we have no power 
to control or shape their institutions? Such a posi- 
tion, to my mind, involves the grossest absurdity. 
The right of Congress to legislate for and control 
the Territories is a right which has heretofore not 
only been unquestioned, but has been repeatedly 
exercised, and in reference to every Territo 
which the United States has at any time possessed. 
In 1804, shortly after the purchase of Louisiana, 


| Congress passed an act creating two territorial gov- 


ernments within the ceded territory. The act re- 
served to Congress the power to annul and declare 
void any laws which might be passed within those 
Territories. No objections were urged at that time 
that Congress, by this attempt to legislate over 
the Territories, was transcending its constitutional 
powers. 3 
Again:after the purchase of Florida from the 
Government of Spain, Congress, in March, 1822, 


|| power to legislate for the Territories is claimed, || passed an act creating thé Territorial Government 
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of Florida. This act also reserved to Congress the 


right te annul and make void any laws which might 
be passed in the Territory, This reservation was 
not made as a mere idle declaration of power, but 
was intended for practical purposes, and was after- 
wards resorted to for the purpose of annulling a 

yrtion of the legislation of that Territory. Con- 
gress passed an actin July, 1836, which expressly 
declared that certain bank charters, which were 
cranted by the @egislature of Florida, should be 
null and void. The same act provided— 

«That no act of the territorial legislature of any of the’Ter- 
ritories of the United States, incorporating any bank, or any 
jpstitution With banking powers or privileges, hereafter to 
be passed, shall have any force or effect whatever until ap- 
proved and confirmed by Congress.’ 

In April, 1836, an act was passed establishing 
the Territorial Government of Wisconsin. This 
Territory then embraced what is now the State of 
lowa as well as Wisconsin. The act organizing 
the Territory prohibited slavery in it, by applying 
to it the restriction of the ordinance of 1787, in the 
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further time in the discussion of the power of Con- | 
gress to legislate for the Territories. If the unin- 
terrupted exercise of this power from the time of 
the formation of the Government to the present 
day, without dissent from any quarter, and with 
the express sanction of the highest judicial tribu- 
nal of the Government, is not sufficient to estab- 
lish it as an existing power, then no power claimed 
under the Constitution can be regarded-as settled. 
The attempt to question the power at this day, 
shows to what an extent the Constitution may be 
perverted when party interests or sectional feelings 
require its plainest letter to be disregarded. In the 
hands of*politicians it is made to possess the flex- 
ibility of gum-elastic. It may be stretched to an 
indefinite extent, to cover projects of startling 
enormity, when southern strict constructionists can 
see a southern interest in such a project; while it 


| is again so contracted as to defeat the simplest 


same manner that it is now proposed to apply it to | 


the Oregon Territory. The 12th section of that 
act provides— 
“4nd be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of the 


said Territory shall be entitled to and enjoy all and singular | 


the riguts, privileges, and advantages granted and secured to 
the people of the territory of the United States northwest of 
the river Ohio, by the articles of the compact contained in 
the ordinance for the government of the said territory, pass: d 
on the 30th day of July, 1787; and shall be subject to all the 
conditions and restrictions and prohibitions in said articles 
of compact imposed upon the people of the said territory.’? 
Slavery was thus expressly prohibited in that 
Territorv; and the debates of Congress will be 
searched in vain to find any objection urged at that 
time against this prohibition, on the ground that 
Congress had no constitutional power to make it. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayuy] has 


measure of domestic policy calculated to benefit 
the whole country. 

If, then, Mr. Chairman, Congress possesses the 
power to prohibit slavery in the Territories, ought 
the power to he exercised? Is it expedient to imi- 
tate the example of our revolutionary fathers, and 
make an effort to stay the further progress of this 
evil? Will it be unjust to the South to make such 


a prohibition? Upon this matter I entertain no 


doubt; I believe it not only expedient, but I be- 
lieve it to be a duty imposed upon Congress, by 
the obligations it owes to the country, to act 
promptly and efficiently in the matter, and prevent 
the extension of slavery beyond its present limits. 
The South has no right to complain of such a pro- 
hibition. It is no violation of any right she pos- 


| sesses, 


asserted that Congress did not prohibit slavery in || 


either of the Territories of Indiana, Llinois, or | 
Michigan, in the formation of their territorial gov- | 


ernments; and he has urged this with great confi- 


dence, to sustain the position that Congress did || 


not consider that it possessed the power to make 
the restriction. Now, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is entirely mistaken in this assertion. Sla- 


erty. Southern gentlemen tell us that the Terri- 


The ground assumed in the resolution of the 
Virginia Legislature, which [| have quoted, and 
which has been frequently urged here in the de- 
bate, is, that it is the right of the citizens of all the 
States to reside in the Territories with their prop- 


tories we have acquired from Mexico have been 


obtained at the expense of the blood and treasure 


of all the States, and that therefore the citizens of 


very was expressly prohibited in each of those | 


Territories by the several acts organizing their ter- 
ritorial governments. Each one of those acts con- 
tains the following provision: 


“ And be it further enacted, That there shall be established 
within the said Territory a government in all respects simi- 
jar to that provided by the ordinance of Congress, passed on 


the thireeenth day of July, one thousand seven hundred and | 


eiglity-seven, for the government of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States nortliwest or the river Ohio.”’ 


That ordinance, as I have before shown, ex- 


pressly prohibited slavery in all the Northwest | 


Territory; and, when Congress subsequently found 
it necessary to divide the Territory, and carve out 
of it the Territories of Indiana, Hlinois, and Mich- 


igan, it reasserted the principles of the ordinance, | 
and expressly provided that the government of | 


each of those Territories should be in all respects 


similar to that provided by the ordinance of 1787. | 


I should be obliged to the’ gentleman if he would 


inform us how the governments of those Territo- | 
ries could be similar in all respects to the ordinance | 


of 1737, and yet not be similar to it in the prohi- 
bition of slavery. A portion of the people of In- 
diana at that time desired to establish slavery 


the Territorial Legislature, praying the repeal of 
that portion of the ordinance which prohibited sla- 
very. Congress very properly refused to comply 
with their request. Why was such a memorial 
sent to Congress if, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia asserts, slavery was not prohibited there? 
‘Tis strange, indeed, that, with these facts before 
him, the gentleman should assert “that no attempt 
was made to control the domestic institutions of 
those Territories.” ; 

In addition to all these instanceg of the exercise 
of the power by Congress, we have the Missouri 


compromise, which has now been acquiesced in 

by the country for nearly thirty years. By that | 
compromise slavery is prohibited north of the line | 
of thirty-six and a half degrees of north latitude. | 
If Congress had the power to prohibit it north of | 
that line, it had the power to prohibit it south of | 
As a question of power, it has been conclu- 


it. 
sively and forever settled by that compromise. 


But, Mr. Chairman, it is useless to consume || superior power. Where the legislative power of | 








| of the North in our Territories. By prohibiting 
| slavery there we do not propose to disturb this 
‘equality. A northern man will have the rightto || Congress nor the Territorial Legislature can pro- 


as his slave, as the white man has to hold him. 


all the States have equal rights.in them. They 
contend, that as northern men are permitted to go 


there with their horses and cattle, and every other 


| species of property they possess, therefore south- | 


ern men should be permiited to go there with their 


_ slaves, which is their property, and hold them, as 
/ a northern man would hold his horses. 


1 will not deny that citizens of the southern 
States are entitled to equal privileges with those | 


go there with his horses and cattle. Has not the 


| southern man the same right? There is no species | 


of property which a northern man may hold there, 
which may not equally be held by a southern man. | 
We prohibit the southern man from holding slavés- 
there, and the same prohibition extends to the 


holding human beings as property there. Where, 


| 


| 
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a State has created this relation, and ordained sla- 
very, there it exists, and nowhere else. The 
moment the slave passes beyond the limits of that 
State, with the consent of his master, his shackles 
fall from him, and he becomes free. The free air 
of a State, where this institution does not exist, 
dissolves his chains. This principle has been so 
often recognized and decided by the highest courts 
of the country, that its correctness is universally 
admitted. No decision to the contrary can be 
found even from the courts of southern States. 

In the case of Harvey vs. Decker and Hopkins, 
Walker’s Rep., 36, the supreme court of Missis- 
sippi declares ‘*that slavery does not exist by the 
law of nature;”? and it adds, **it exists, and can 
only exist, through municipal regulations,” 

The same court, in Jones’s case, Walker's Rep., 
83, says: 

‘In the Constitution of the United States slaves are ex- 
pressly designated as persons.” 

“ The right of the master exists, not by force of the law of 
nature or nations, but by virtue only of the posf¥we hiws of 
the State.”’ 

In the case of Lumsford vs. Coquillon, 14 Mar- 
tin’s Rep., 404, the supreme court of Louisiana 
declares: 

“ The relation of owner and slave, in the States of this 
Union in which it has a legal existence, is a creature of the 
municipal law.’’ 

The supreme court of Kentucky, in the case of 
Rankin vs. Lydia, 3 Marshall, 470, says: 

& Stavery is sanctioned by the laws of thi@ State, but we 
consider that as a right existing by a positive baw of a touni- 
cipal character, without foundation in the law of nature.”? 

Numerous other decisions of the same character 
might be cited to establish the same position, but 
it would be a work of supererogauon. | believe 


| the principle is not denied by any one. 


If, then, slavery only exists by municipal regu- 
lation—if the right of the master to hold his slave 
is confined to the limits within which the muni- 
cipal power creating this regulation possesses a 
jurisdiction, how can this regulation be extended 
beyond it?) South Carolina can give the master 
authority over his slave within her own limius, 
But can she extend te him that authority in Oregon 
or California? It would be preposterous to contend 
that she could, And yet the position southern 
gentlemen contend for amounts to this. Suppose 


\ that, by the laws of South ne nennay 


should be allowed, would the South Carolimian 


| have a rightto marry and live with as many wives 


| as he chose in Oregon, merely because the laws of 
South Carolina tolerated so great a barbarism? It 
| appears to me that his right to carry a multiplicity 
_of wives there would be as complete as his right 


| to carry his slaves. If, as is contended, neither 


hibit him from holding slaves there, neither could 
prohibit him from living with as many wives as 

his taste or fancy might dictate. 
It may be true, as a general. proposition, that the 


| citizens of all the States have a right to go into the 


| Territories belonging to the United States with their 
northern man. They ave alike debarred from || 


property. But this must be understood as apply- 


| ing only to such things as are considered property 


then, is the inequality? It is no answer to this || by the laws of nature, and by those general prin- 
argument to say that northern men would not de- |) ciples of law which are recognized by every civil- 


sire to hold slaves there, or that their means are | 
not invested in that species of property. Congress, 


| inethe exercise of its power to legislate for the 


there; and a memorial was sent to Congress, from || Territories, determines what shall be the character 


of their institutions. The laws and institutions 
thus given to the Territories must be conformed 
to by all who go there, no matter from what State | 
they emigrate. No person can go there and claim 
to enjoy the benefit of dnstitutions prohibited there, 
merely because such institutions existed in the 
State from which he emigrated. Yet such is thé 
position asserted by those who advocate the right 


| ized community. A slave is not property in this 
'sensé. He is regarded as property, in a qualified 
sense, by the laws of particular States; but even 
then all the rights attached to property do not per- 
| tain to him. ‘The owner of a horse, to gratify a 
| caprice, or a feeling of barbarous cruelty, may kill 
/ him with impunity. The slaveholder cannot Kill 


| his slave. To do so would be murder. Hé is 
regarded as a person. The master, by force of 
| the statute, acquires a right to hislabor. He may 


sell him, that 1s, he may transfer the right to his 


| labor, but he may not take his life. But even this 
| right to his services, which constitutes the master’s 


Slavery has no existence by the law of nature. | property, can exist only within the jurisdiction of 


The right of one man to hold another as a chattel | 


—to compel him to labor for his convenience—to 


sell him as he would a horse—is a right which 


| the statute creating it. The owner's right to his 
| horse continues wherever he may take him. -The 
| slaveholder’s right to his 


vé ceases the moment 


exists only by virtue of the municipal law. Such | he takes him into a State or Territory where slavery 


a relation can only exist where it is created by || 


positive legislative enactment. The black man | 
has as strong a natural right to hold a white man 


The right belongs to neither to hold the other in | 
bondage. It is a relation created between them by | 


is not established by law. 


Gentlemen talk aboutthe inj idé to the South 


|| of prohibiting slavery in these Territories, and yet 
| they demand that all of them shall be surrendered 


to slaveholders. Is impo injustice t6 the North to 


| establish slavery there,and thus prevent emigration 


from the free States? Will the people of the free 
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States be willing to emigrate to a country where an 


institution exists which they believe to be demoral- 
izing, unjust, and ruinous to any country where it 
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is tolerated? Be assured, sir, thatthe hardy labor- | 


ers uf the North will never consent to emigrate to 
any territory where they must come in competition 
with slave labor. The effect, then, of allowing 
slavery to exist there would be to exclude the 
people of the North. 

It has been proposed to settle this question by 


applying to the territory the Missouri compromise, | 


prohibiung slavery north of 365 degrees of north 
latitude, and tolerating it south of that line. I 
am utterly opposed to any compromise of this 
kind, Iam opposed to it, because it proposes to 
extend slavery. The territory is now all free from 
the evil, and | would keep ut free. If Congress 
should adopt that compromise, it would be estab- 
lishing end creating slavery by direct legislation. 
Is there a man here from a northern State who 
would vote for a bill to create slavery in territory 
now free? And yet such would bea vote for the 
Missouri compromise. Shall it be said that the 
Congress of the United States is engaged, at this 
age of the world, in the business of making laws 
to extend siavery ? Gentlemen speak of the Mis- 
sourt compromise as though that was analogous 
to the one now proposed. There is no analogy 
between them. ‘The one was a measure to abol- 
ish and forever prohibit slavery where it before 
existed; the other, to create and establish it where 
it has never had an existence. They are as dis- 
similaras heht and darkness. 

We have quite recently had before us another 
compromise, which has already received the sanc- 
tion of the Senate. This pretended compromise 
has Leen rejected by this House, as | trust it always 
will be, should it be presented to us again.* This 
measure, In fact, amounts to no compromise what- 
ever. It decides nothing—it settles nothing. So 
far from stilling the agitation which now excites 
the public mind, it would increase it. Southern 
men who supported that bill gave, as the reason of 
their support, that, under its provisions, slavery 
would existin the Territories without limit. North- 
eri men supported it, because they alleged slavery 
would be excluded by it. What kind of a com- 


promise is that under which the parties to a dis- | 


pute so widely differ as to whatare their rights under 


it? ‘That measure merely proposes that Congress | 


shall transfer the question from itself to the courts 
of the country. 1 do not like this attempt to shift 
the responsibility of this question from-ourselves to 
the judicial trMunals of the country. The respon- 


sibility properly belongs to us, and Jet us assume | 


it hike men. 


If we make any compromise upon | 


this question, let us make such an one as will enable | 


the people of the North and of the South to know | 
If slavery is to | 


what are their respective rights, 
be prohibited, let the whole country know it. If 
it is to be extended, let us know how far. Letus 
not be compelled to abide protracted and tedious 


litigation, and wait the ** law’s delays”’ for years, | 


before we shall be able to ascertain whether slavery 
is to exist there or not. 
If that compromise should be adopted, southern 


men would immediately go to the Territory with | 


their slaves. They insist that they are authorized 
to hold them there. You tell the slave that he is 
free; and in order to test the question, he can bring 
his case before the court. How is the slave to get 
his case there?) Who is to stand by him as his 


friend, and furnish him the means to litigate with | 


his master? What prospect, even in this free 
country—this country of justice and of law—does 
a slave possess of obtaining justice by litigating 
with the man who holds him as his property? But 
suppose all these difficulties are overcome, and the 
slave gets his case before the court. He submits 
the question of his liberty to the decision of a 
southern judge, imbued with all the sensitiveness 
of southern men in regard to “southern rights.”’ 


The judge, in all human probability, would enter- | 
tain the same view of the subject as that which has | 
been urged by southern Senators, and decide that | 
slavery did exist there, and remand the slave to | 


the custody of his master. But your law, out of 
its great regard for liberty, gives the slave the right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And how is he te prosecute that appeal ? 
Who is to furnish the bond and security which 


the law requires? Who is to proceed some two ‘\ necessity of a positive prohibition of that institu- | 


1} 
1 
* 


} 
_ been too firmly rooted to be eradicated. State gov- | 
ernments will be formed, with constitutions allow- | 


cal working of this compromise. 


any southern State. They will not attempt to in- 


States; but they insist that you shall not extend 


|* If the States where slavery now exists choose to 


| resentatives of the whole nation, legislating for the 


SPEECH OF MR. G. P. MARSH, 


| well founded, and he proposed to show, that it was 
‘matter of doubt, whether slavery had ever been 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Marsh. 
thousand miles to Washington city, to prosecute } 
his appeal and manage his cause? But, if even all || 
this should be done, and the question should finally 


be decided by the Supreme Court, years will have | 
intervened; and if the court should then decide 


that slavery could not legally exist there, of what 
avail would such a decision be? The meee in 


the mean time, will have been filled up with slave- 


holders and their slaves. ‘The institution will have 


ing slavery, and they will be admitted into the 
Union as slave States. This would be the practi- | 
Its effect would | 
be, in the end, to surrender the country to the insti- | 
tution of slavery. ‘The country expects Congress | 
to settle this question, and I hope this expectation 
will not be disappointed. I would settle it at once, 
by declaring that the institution of slavery should 
have no existence there. 
This question, Mr. Chairman, is one which has 


excited, and will continue to excite, the public 


mind. It cannot be denied that the people of the 
North universally regard slavery as an evil. ‘They | 
have no disposition to interfere with the right: of | 


terfere with your right to hold slaves in your own 


in common with yourselves, and from which it is 
now excluded. This territory which we have ac- | 
quired comes to us as free territory; they ask that 
it shall remain free. If, like Louisiana, we had | 
acquired it as slave territory, the question would | 
have been different. You could then say, that we || 
were attempting to destroy an institution which we |, 
found existing there. But the North only asks 
that Congress shall prevent that from being done, | 
which is now for the first time attempted—the ex- | 
tension of slavery upon a free soil. ‘This ‘free 
soil’’ excitement is upheaving the masses of the | 
North with a power which is resistless. It is |, 
breaking up party organizations, and obliterating 
party lines. So far as the movement has for its 
object the preserving of ‘free soil”’ unstained with | 
slavery, | am with it in heart and soul, although | | 
cannot see the propriety of a separate and inde- 
pendent party organization upon that question 
alone. 

Sir, this is no time to engage in schemes of sla- 
very extension. The principles of human freedom 
are pervading tie civilized world. The people of 
Europe are waking from the long slumber of ages, | 
and breaking the chains by which they have been |, 
bound. ‘The principles of liberty and self-govern- 
ment are everywhere overthrowing dynasues and 
crushing tyrants. And shall we be so far behind 
the spirit of the age as to be engaged in the exten- 
sion of slavery, while other nations are abolishing 
it as incompatible with the principles of freedom, 
which are working out such mighty results? 


| 
| 
the institution into Territories which belong to them | 
| 





continue it, they can do so. It is a question of do- 
mestic policy, belonging exclusively to themselves. 
We seek not to interfere with it. But as the rep- 


territory which belongs to the nation, we can say, 
and our highest duty requires us to say, that 
slavery shall not exist there while the nght of 
legislating over it continues in us. e 





SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


OF VERMONT, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 3, 1848, 
On Slavery in the Territories of Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico. 

Mr. MARSH said: That throughout the debate 
on this important subject, it had been assumed, that 
slavery had neither a legal noran actual existence in 
Oregon, or the territory acquired by the late Mexi- 
ca treaty. He was not sure that this opinion was 


abolished in Oregon, California, or New Mexico, 
by any legislation which our courts of law would | 
recognize as valid, and he would thence argue the || 
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| States to the person who justly demands them, or to co 
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tion by Congress. It was too notorious to re 
historical proof, that slavery was tolerated 
actually existed throughout Spanish America 
the separation of those provinces from the Spanish 
Crown, and of course it might now lawfully ex; 
in all the territory acquired from Mexico or Ss Mg 
unless it had been legally abolished, by haneae 
legislation, or by operation of law, as a mecessars 
result of the transfer of that territory to the United 
States. e 

Slavery (said Mr. M.) was introduced jnto all 
the foreign possessions of the Spanish Crown about 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, ata 
period when it was tolerated in almost every Lh 
try where the civil law was in force; and though 
the number of slaves in Mexico did not exceed ten 


quire 
» and 
» Until 


_ thousand, in the year 1800, ye the institution was 


neither legally nor practically exginct, at the time 
of the Mexican revolution. . 

It had been asserted, that slavery was prohil). 
ited by the Mexican federal constitution of 1824 
This was an error, and Mr. M. referred to that 
instrument to show, that so far from being abol- 
ished, it was actually recognized by the constitu. 
tion of 1824, which contained the following pro- 


| vision, borrowed, no doubt, from our Constitution: 


“ Every State is bound to deliver up fugitives from other 
; , f mpel 
them in some other way to satisfy the party interested,» 

The phraseology had been altered from the cor- 
responding provision in our Constitution, in order 
to embrace, not technical slavery alone, but that 
barbarous relic of the ancient Roman'law, peonage, 
or the servitude of an insolvent debtor to his cred- 
itor, as existing by the laws of Mexico. 

The error, so far as it was a misapprehension, 
and not a misrepresentation, arose from the fact, 
that the constitution of the several States of the 
Mexican Confederacy did in fact, in general at 


_ least, abolish slavery either immediately or pro- 


spectively, and Mr. M. cited the provisions of sev- 
eral of those constitutions to that purport, and, 
among others, that of the joint State of Texas 


| and Coahuila, adopted in 1827, which ordains as 


follows: 


In this State none is born a slave after the promulga- 
tion of this Constitution at the capital of each district; and 
after six months, the introduction of slaves is permitted 
under no pretext whatever.’ 

But (said Mr. M.) New Mexico and California 
never were States of the Confederacy, but Territo- 
ries, without a provincial Legislature, the govern- 
ment of the former being purely military, and that 
of the latter a politico-religious organization. It 
was not satisfactorily shown that the Mexican 


| Government had ever, in a constitutional way, 
attempted the abolition of slavery in those Territo- 


ries, nor was it clear that Congress, or any branch 
of the Federal Government, had the power to in- 
terfere with the rights of property in the Territories. 
The constitution of 1824 gave Congress power 
**to enact laws and decrees for the regulation of 
the internal administration of the Territories.” 

These terms were very different from those de- 
fining the power of our Congress over the Terri- 
tories. Did they authorize the Mexican Congress 
to do anything more than prescribe the form of 
government for the Territories? This, in the 
opinion of Mr. M., was at least doubtful. 

But it had been said, that President Guerrero, 
who had been made Dictator at the time of the 
Spanish invasion under Barragan in 1829, had 
abolished slavery throughout the Republic. It 
was a sufficient answer to this, to say that Con- 
gress had no constitutional authority to confer the 


alleged extraordinary powers upon the President, 


and his dictatorship was consequently a mere mili- 
tary usurpation; but although the decree of Guer- 
rero recited that he had been invested with extraor- 
dinary powers, no act of Congress granting such 
powers had been produced. On the contrary, it 
did appear, that in July 1829, (two months only 
before the date of the decree in question,) the 
Mexican Senate, bya decided majority, refu 
its assent to a bill which had passed the lower 
House, conferring extraordinary powers on the 
President, for the term of five months. i 
In 1835, (said Mr. M.,) the federal constitution 


of Mexico was overthrown, not by the constitu- 


tional process of amendment, but by violence; 
a plan of government, creating a centralized, inst 
of a federal republic, abolishing the State Legisla- 
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tures, and reducing the States themselves to de- 

riments, was promulgated. . Mr. M. had not 
So able to find a copy of this plan of government, 
put it did not appear, from the abstract of it given 
by Muhlenpfordt, to have contained any provision 
relative to slavery. It had been said, that the 
Congress, acting under this new plan of govern- 
ment, had passed a law in 1837 abolishing slavery | 
th@ghout the Republic, and providing for the 
compensation of the master; but whether Congress 
had power to pass such an act, under the new con- 
stitution, and whether that instrument ought to be 
held legally to supersede the constitution of 1824, 
were questions which we had not the means of 
determining. 

It must be remembered, (said Mr. M.,) that 
publicists and jurists are guided by very different | 
principles in the determination of Sone of this | 
nature. Politically, and with reference to other | 
nations, the government de fucto is recognized by 
statesmen, but a court of justice might adjudge, 
that as between the subjects and the government, 
the acts of the latter had no validity whatever, and 
therefore, though a treaty made by us with the 
Government actually in power might be binding, 
it by no means followed that our courts would sus- | 
tain laws, in derogation of the rights of property, | 
enacted by any of the serics of usurpations with 
which Mexico had been cursed. 

Doubtless it was true that the law had been gen- | 
erally acquiesced in, at least in the States; that it | 
had been so universally in the Territories, was not || 
yet proved; but there was every reason to believe | 
that slavery existed in fact, to but a very limited 
extent, if at all, in any part of the Mexican Re- | 
public. What the effect of such acquiescence in 
a law not perhaps originally binding might be, || 
Mr. M. would not undertake to say, but he was | 
unwilling: to risk anything on such a question. 

In regard to Oregon, Mr. M. said, that persons |. 
familiar with the discussions relative to our rights | 
to that Territory would remember, that upon full | 
debate, and especially after the able speech of a |, 
distinguished Senator from New York, (Mr. Drx,] | 
it was generally agreed, that the title by which we 
must stand or fall was that derived from Spain by 
the treaty of 1819. In Oregon, then, considered | 
asa part of Spanish America, slavery legally ex- | 
isted at the time of the transfer to the United States. 
It would not be admitted by southern gentlemen, | 
that slavery was abolished by the change of sover- | 








eignty. On the contrary, they insisted that the 
range of slavery was extended, by annexing to this || 
Confederacy territory before free, in virtue of the | 
alleged right of every American citizen to migrate 
thither, carrying with him his moveable property, 
and personal rights to property. Slavery, then, 
(said Mr. M.,) it will be contended, may now be | 
legally introduced into Oregon, unless prohibited || 
by law. It was urged, that the provisional gov- || 
ernment organized by the people of Oregon had 
adopted the great feature of the ordinance of 1787; || 
but when, in what form, and under what sanc- |) 
tions? On this subject, we are by no means fully 
enlightened;and Mr. M. had the authority of a gen- 
tleman who had twice-visited Oregon, and resided |, 
there for many months, for saying, that in spite of || 
the ordinance of the provisional government, both 
Africans and Sandwich-Islanders are at this hour, 
to some extent, held in slavery in that Territo- 
ry. { ; 

It might, therefore, and would be contended, (said 
Mr. M.) thatslavery might be lawfully reintroduced 
throughout the whole of those vast districts where 
it had altogether, or with very trifling exceptions, 
ceased to exist, upon two grounds: First, that sla- 
very having been permitted in Oregon, California, 
and New Mexico, while provinces of Spain, and 
having never been | lly abolished, in contempla- 
tion of law, still exists in those Territories; and, 
secondly, that though slavery may have been abol- 
ished by Mexico, yet American slaveholders may 
now revive it, by removing to the Territories and 
carrying their slaves with them. 

To the latter of these propositions, Mr. M. said 

€ could by no means assent, though aware that 
much better lawyers than himself had maintained 
the affirmative; and,as to the former, while he was 
not prepared to deny what he hoped would prove 
true, that slavery, namely, had been legally abol- 


| 
| 


| 
j 








‘shed throughout both the States and the Territories | 
of Mexico, yet he must insist that we were acting || 
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without any sufficient warrant in assuming such 
to be the fact. 
Mr. Marsu continued as follows: It is, then, 


' matter of grave doubt whether the effect of the ac- 


quisition of New Mexico, California, and Oregon 
is not the extension of Christian American slavery 
throughout all those Wide provinces. How shall 
this doubt be solved? Two modes are proposed. 
T®@ one is, to cut this Gordian knot by the sword 
of Congressional legislation; the other ts, to refer 
the question, as a matter of law, to the determina- 
tion of judicial tribunals. ‘The first method pro- 
poses the abolition of slavery, if actually or in 
contemplation of law, now existent in these terri- 
tories, and its prohibition, if now non-existent; the 
other repudiates the interference of Congress, and 
avows the purpose of tolerating slavery wherever 
it now exists, or can be introduced without a vio- 
lation of positive prohibitory law. The advocates 
of the former plan seek to restrict slavery, by adopt- 
ing the principles, of the ordinance of 1787; the | 
action of those of the latter tends to spread it, 
through the operation of the compromise bill lately 
reported to {he Senate of the United States, over 
immense regions where it now exists, if indeed at 
all, only as a legal fiction. 

I shall first say a word in reference to the expe- 
diency and the safety of submitting this great ques- 


| tion to adjudication by courts of law. 1 may safely 


assume that no intelligent lawyer, certainly no | 
northern lawyer, would be content to leave this 
point to be determined, in the last resort, by the 
local tribunals; yet the bill pressed by some of its 


| friends with hot and indecent haste, in order that 


it might be acted upon before public sentiment 
should be roused, and the public will expressed 


ignorant of the very recent decision ofahe Supreme | 


Court of the United States in Barry’s case—con- 
tained, as originally reported, no effectual provis- 


ion for the removal of the question to the Supreme || 


Court. It is true, that an amendment for that pur- 
some, and the silence of other friends of the bill, 
upon this and other amendments designed to give 


poy enough, that its framers had not specially at | 
reart the promotion of the cause of human liberty 
by the legislative or judicial action of this republic,* 


| offered: 


By Mr. Baldwin, a Whig Senator from Connecticut: 


| 
And be it further enacted, Thatit shall be the duty of the 


attornies for said Territories, respectively, an the complaint 
of any person held in involuntary servitude therein, to make 


| application in his behalf, in due form of law, to the court 


next thereafter to be holden in said Territory, for a writ of 
habeas corpus, to be directed to the ou so holding*’such 
applicant in service, as aforesaid, and to pursue all needful 


measures in his behalf; and if the decision of such court | 


shall be adverse to such application, or if, in the return of 


| the writ, relief shall be denied to the applicanton the ground 
| that he is a slave held in servitude in said Territory, said | 
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But suppose all obstacles, whether technical or 
practical, to the fair presentation of the question 
to the Supreme Court, to be removed: is dhat 
court a fit tribunal for the determination of a great 
political question lke this? Tam far from desiring 
to disparage the inypartiality or the ability of a 
tribunal distinguished for the possession of every 
judicial excellence, and which | hold in the high- 
est reverence as the great bulwark of our consti- 
tutional liberties, Its preéminent ability is recog- 
nized by the universal voice of the legal profes- 
sion, and its stern impartiality has been signally 
attested by its decisions in the great cases of the 
Amistad negroes, and Prigg ts. Pennsylvania. 
But it is preeisely because of my reverence for 
that court, and my exalted ®stimate of its value as 
a conservative element in our system, that | would 
not impose upon it the painful and dangerous ob- 
ligation—the plenum opus alee—of determining so 
weighty and so delicate a question as this. We 
should hazard not its impartiality and its high moral 
influence only, but its constitution and even its 
existence, During the long period of the pendency 
of this question, it would be incessantly exposed 
to every adverse influence. Local sympathies, 
long-cherished prejudices, the predilections of par- 
ty, the known wishes of the Administration, and 
of the National Legislature, would all conspire to 
bias the decisjon, intervening vacancies would be 
filled with reference to the supposed, perhaps even 
pledged, opinion of the candidate upon this one 
question, and when finally the decision should be 
promulgated, the court itself would become, with 
the defeated party, the object of a hostility as 
deep-rooted, as persevering, as widely diffused, as 


‘| wancorous, as are at this moment the feclings and 
—a bill framed, too, by lawyers presumably not | 


the prejudices of the parties _now arrayed against 
each other upon this great issue. Could a tribu- 


\| nal which relies for its support upon moral force 
| and publie opinion alone, awes not by lictor and 


fasces, enforces its decrees Ly no armed satellites, 


|| dispenses no patronage, and is sustained by no 
pose was finally adopted, but the negative votes of || 


Executive power, long withstand the malignant 


| influence, which would thus be brought to bear 


| freedom an equal chance with slavery, indicate || 


upon It? 
And what would be the condition of things in 
the Territories meanwhile? The issue cannot be 


| made and determined in California or New Mex- 


* Upon the day of the passage of the compromise bill by | 
| the Senate, the following amendments, among others, were 


/ ico, removed to the Supreme Court, and there 
+) " — a 


By Mr. Dervis, a Whig Seustor from Massachusetts : 
That so much of the. 6th article of the ordinance of the 
13th July, 1787, as is contained in the following words, to 
wit: * There shall be neither slavery nor involastry servi- 
tude in the said Territory, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been daly convicted,” 
shalt he and remain in force within the Territory of Oregon. 
The amendment was lost by the following vote: 


Yeas—Mes-re. Alien, Atherton, Baldwin, Benton, Brad- 
bury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts. Dayton, Dix, 


| Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, 


attorney shall cause an appeal to be taken therefrom; and | 


the record of all the proceedings in the case to be transmit 


| ted to the Supreme Court of the United States, as soon as 
| may be; and to give notice thereof to the Attorney General 
| of the United States, who shall prosecute the same before | 


said court, who shall proceed to hear and determine the same 
at the first term thereof.”’ . 

This amendment, the object of which was to enable the 
slave, whocould scarcely be supposed to possess the means 


| of litigating the issue, to test the question of his right to free- 


| 


| doin, at the expense of the Government of the United States, 


was defeated by the following vote : 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Corwin, Dayton, 
Dix, Dodge, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, 


| Upham, and Walker—15. 


} 


1 


| Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, ‘Turney, an 


Nays—Messts. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, Borland, 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of 


Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, nomen Phelps, | 


Under- 
wood—3l. 

By Mr. Clarke, a Whig Senator from Rhode Island: 

“ Provided, however, That no law repealing the act of the 
Provisional Government of said Territory [of Oregon) pro- 
hibiting slavery or involuntary servitude therein shall be 
valid until the same shall be approved by Congress.” 

The yeas and nays were as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Clarke, 
Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Feich, 
Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham, 
and Walker—19. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dickinsan, Douglas, Downs, Foote, 
Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Jobn- 
son of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mason, Metcalfe, Phelps, Rusk 
Sebastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and 
Yulee—33. 
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Niles, Spruance, Upham, and Walker—21. 

Nays—Mesers. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, Borland, 
Breese, Bright, Batier, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis of Miseis- 
sippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Hous- 
ton, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Jobnson of Louisiana, 
Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Mvt- 
ealfe, Rusk, Sebastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, 
Westcott, and Yulee—33. 

By Mr. Johnson, a Whig Senator from Maryland: 

An-amendinent, providing for a writ of appeal from the 
Territorial to the Supreme Court, “upon any writ of babeas 
corpus involving the question of personal freedom.” 

Veas—Meesrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Berrien, Brad- 
bury, Clarke. Clayton. Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Das ton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hat- 


| lin, Hon-ton, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, 


King, Mangum, Metealte, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Rusk, Spru- 
ance, Sturgeon, Upham, and Walker—31. . 
Nays—Messrs. Atehison, Benton, Borland, Bright, But- 
ler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, 
Hannegan, Hunter, Jolinson of Georgia, Lewis, Mason, Se- 
bastian, Turney, Westeott, and Yulee—I9. 
Upon the passage of the bill the vote was as follows: 
Yeas—Northern Whigs—Mr. Phelps—1. 
Southern Whigs—Messrs. Berrien, Clayton, Johnson of 


| Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, and Spruance 


—6. 
Northern Democrat-—Messrs. Atherton, Breese, Bright, 
Dickinson, Dougli, Hannegan, and Sturgeon—7. 

Southern Democrats—Messrs. Atchison, Benton, Boriand, 
Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Downs, Poote, Hous- 
tou, Johnson of Georgia, eee Mason, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Turney, Westcott, and Yutee--19. 33 in all. 

Navya—Northern Whigs—Measrs. Baldwin, Clarke, Cor- 


| win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Greene, Miller, and 
| Upham.—8. 


Southern Whigs—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Metcalfe, and Un- 
derwood—4. . 
| Saethal Democrats—Mesers. Allen, Bradbury, Dix, 
Dodge, Feich, Fitzgerald, Hamlin, Niles, and W alker—9. 
Southern Democrata— None. 
Independent—Mr. Hale—1. 
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heard and adjudged, in less than three or four 


years. 
would be filled up with slaves and slaveholders, 


and they would probably be ready for admission | 


into the Union, as States with constitutions tol- 
erating slavery, before the Supreme Court would 
he prepared to pronounce a decree, which, if hap- 


pily favorable to the cause of freedom, would come, 


forever, too late. Burtt it has been intimated by a 
gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Hitusarp,] that 
the present introduction of slaver 


no law in being there to enforce the obedience of 
the slave. 


into the Ter- | 
ritories is practically impossible, because there is | 
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In that space of time, the Territories || 
| man counsel, however specious. 
| great respect for the prejudices of birth and educa- || 
tion, and for the feelings founded on them, know- | 


j 


i 
ij 
j 

| 


| 


i| 
| 


i 


Sir, there is upon this earth but one | 


law, by which an spite of the law of nature | 
Ss 


and of God, holds h 
law of force, moral or physical. Does slavery in 
the southern States appeal for its support to the 
moral sense of the unlettered and degraded Afri- 
ean? Js it reverence for the majesty of the law, 
considered as the expression of a nation’s will, 
that binds the arm of the slave, in those commu- 
nities where the same statute-book makes it a 
crime for the master to enlighten, by teaching, the 
immortal mind of the servant, by the sweat of 
whose brow he lives, and punishes with peatu 
the slave who, in obedience to the first law of na- 
ture, raises his hand against a white, in even the 
just defence of his person, his wife, or his child? 
‘No, sir; the authority of the master is sustained 
alone by the fear of brute violence, or the awe of 
superior intelligence, To these the slaveholder 
could appeal as successfully in California as in 
Carolina; and in case we are again cursed with a 
northern Executive with southern principles, the 
troops that Mr. Polk, without waiting for Con- 
gress to make appropriations for carrying the late 
treaty into effect, and probably with an eye to this 
very contingency, is now sending to the new Ter- 


ritory, will be employed to put down any servile | 


insurrection, or manifestation of popular displeas- 


fellow-man in bondage—the || 
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inactivity’? to look to the interposition of Provi- 
dence alone for relief, than to appeal to any hu- 
I have, too, a 


ing, as long observation of the world has taught 
me, that no man can wholly renounce those pre- 
judices, however erroneous, or quite abjure his 
Leredianip opinions upon religion, or governni nt, 
or social order, without at the same time sacrificing 
a large portion of the better part of his own na- 
ture. Nor can I forget that this general subject, 
which with us of the North is a question of polit- 
ical power, or of abstract right, affecting in no de- 
gree our security, and but remotely our social and 


pecuniary interests, is to the people of the South a | 


question of the most vital interest, involving in its 


| various relations the permanence of long-cherished 
_ institutions, the economical arrangements on which 


| 
' 


| 


they depend for sustenance, and even the safety of 
their firesides. 
have so greatastake at hazard should be peculi- 
arly sensitive upon this topic, and I am disposed 
to regard with charity a degree of passionate ex- 
citement in southern gentlemen, when this subject 
is discussed, which I should deem censurable in 


| northern speakers. 


For the humane southern slaveholder, therefore, || 


so long as he confines his system and its influences 
to his patrimonial limits, i seee no reproaches, 
though I can neither assent to his opinions, nor 
sympathize in his feelings; and it is only when he 
defends the abuses of slavery, or invokes the aid 
of our National Government to extend over a wider 
space the evils under which he, perhaps uncon- 


_sciously, labors, that I am bound to regard him as 


ure, that may threaten the peace and security of |, 


the emigrant slaveholder. But if there be no law 
for sustaining slavery in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia while the question is pending before the Ju- | 


diciary, the compromise bill has effectually secured | 


the title of the master, by forbidding the territorial 
legislature to pass any law whatever on the sub- 
ject of slavery. They cannot emancipate the slave, 
they can enact no statute for his protection against 
the cruelty of his owner, they can lend him no aid 
in establishing his right to fréedom. Under these | 
circumstances, how could the slave employ or re- | 
ward his counsel; how could he collect his wit- 
nesses; and what would be his protection against | 
the resentment of his master, irritated by his im- | 
yotent efforts to assert his claim to his birthright, | 
fiberty? It was found an easy matter to import | 
slaves into Texas, in spite of prohibitory law: will | 
it be more difficult to introduce them into New | 
Mexico in the absence of all law? 


I spoke just now of slavery as existing in defi- || 


ance of the law of God. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I sit not in judgment to condemn my fel- 


low Christians, who were born and reared in | 


communities where slavery existed for generations 
before their own age, and is incorporated, as a sup- 
posed inseparable element, in all their domestic 
traditions, their historical recollections, their civil 
institutions. I speak not of individual cases, but 
of slavery as a system deliberately adopted, con- 
tinued without overruling necessity, or voluntarily 


| 


| 


an antagonist. I have consequently neither motive 
nor desire to discuss the moral or economical char- 
acter of slavery, but I must be excused for paus- 
ing a moment to notice one argument in defence of 
slavery as a Christian institution, which has been 
much oftener urged than answered, 

Forgetting that Christianity discourages all ap- 
peals to force, and ia, emphatically, the religion of 
moral suasion and non-resistance, the advocates of 
slavery triumphantly cite, as an explicit recogni- 
tion and sanction of a servile relation analogous 
to modern slavery, those passages of the New 
Testament, which enjoin upon the servant obe- 
dience to tite commands of the master. But this 
argument is founded in a misapprehension of the 
fundamental principles of Christian ethics—upon 
the assumption, that in this, a8 in other schemes 
of morality, the imposition of a duty or obligation 
upon one party confers a correlative right upon the 
other, coupled with authority to enforce that right. 
Nothing can be further from both the letter and 
the spirit of Chriftianity than such a proposition 
as this. The great rule, ‘‘as ye would that men 
would do to you, do ye also to them likewise,”’ is 
a generalization of the entire code of Christian 
morality, and properly conditioned and understood, 


| is of universal application; but it by no means 


authorizes the indiscriminate use of compulsory 


| means to enforce obedience to its injunctions; and 


| humerous particular cases are put where a duty is 


j 
| 
i} 


| 


required to be performed to a party, who has not 
the shadow of a right to demand, still less to com- 
pel, the discharge of the obligation. ‘* Therefore, 
if thy enemy hunger, feed him.”” Does this pas- 
sage authorize my enemy to demand of me bread, 
and when refuse it, to wrest it from me by force? 


extended. 1 agree that both the opinions and the || * Him that-taketh away thy coat, forbid not to 
feelings of southern men on this delicate question || take thy cloak also.’’ ‘Does this injunction war- 


are entitled to great consideration. I respect their 
opinions, because their better opportunities for 


| 


rant my neighbor in stripping me, that he may 
clothe himself? ‘* Whosoever shall smite thee on 


observation give them a more intimate knowledge || thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.’’ Did 


of the social, moral, and economical bearings of 
the system, than a stranger can possibly acquire, 
and I can conceive that they may be in some de- 
gree reconciled to the undeniable evils of slavery 
by the perception of compensations, inappreciable 
by northern men, by which a wise and beneficent 
Providence (as in other cases of great and widely- 
diffused wrong) mitigates those to northern ap- 
prehension so unmixed evils. I know, moreover, 
that some southern men, who deplore and ac- 
knowledge the wrong and the mischief in its full 
extent, see, or think they see, in every scheme of 
abolition yet proposed, dangers to the best inter- 
ests of both races so certain and so appalling, that 
they believe it better and wiser with a “ masterly 


‘} 
! 
| 


i 
; 





i| 
1 


ii 
i 


any sane man ever argue, that the unprovoked 
smiter might here find a justification for repeating 
the blow? ‘Resist not evil.’’ Is this command 
a license to do te others that evil, which we might 
not ourselves lawfully resist? He that defends 
slavery by the authority of the New Testament, 
must be prepared to maintain the affirmative of 
these questions; and he would reason as well in 
this, as in affirming that, because Christianity en- 
joins upon the servant submission to the will of 
the master, it justifies the master in extorting un- 
willing obedience and unrequited labor from the 
slave. 

But it hasbevn said, that the South neither ex- 
pects nor desires the introduction of slavery into 





| 

| . . > . . 

| ural limits of slavery, and the institution eannot 
| 


It is not strange, that those who || 








the new territory, because its soil and climate are 
| unsuited to the growth of those vegetable products 


1] 2 
|| for the culture of which alone, slave labor can be 


advantageously employed. Oregon, California 


/and New Mexico, it is urged, lie without the nay. 


exist in those provinces, because it is exclud 
| physical conditions, and the economical law of 
| profit and loss which they dictate. Itis assu@ped 
| that none of the sub-tropical plants usually culti. 
| vated by slave labor—rice, cotton, or the sugar- 
|| cane—will thrive in the new territories, which are 
| adapted only to grain-growing and pastoral hus. 
! 


ed by 


bandry, and will therefore be inhabited and tilleq 
/only by freemen. But the whole of this SupPposi- 

tion is a fallacy. It is not true, that profitable 
slavery is confined to any particular range of 
climate, or any particular species of agricultural 
|| industry. Did the law of profit and loss, as rey. 
ulated by physical circumstances, forbid the exist- 

ence of slavery in the similar climates of Greece 
‘and Rome, in Anglo-Saxon Britain, or in ancient 
|| Teutonic and Scandinavian Europe? Does it for. 
|| bid it, at this moment, in Mohammedan Turkey, 
|| from whose mild code of servile law the Christian 








| South might borrow useful lessons; in frozen Rus. 
| sia; in our own Maryland, and Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky? Sir, slavery is everywhere profitable, 
|| under the management of a prudent master, and 
| especially so, in all new countries to which emi- 
|| gration is tending, and ‘where the amount of labor 
} to be done is greater than the force at hand to 
| perform it. Doubtless it is true, that most men 
| who inherit property in slaves, diminish rather 
|| than augment their patrimonial estates. But this 
| is just as true in relation to capital invested in any 

other way. Capital employed in any industrial 
| enterprise—in mining, in manufacturing, in agri- 
| culture, in navigation, in commerce—in a majority 
|| of cases fails to yield any increase. But does 
this prove that these branches of industry are in 
themselves unprofitable? By no means. It only 

roves that most men are unthrifty managers, and 
it will not be found that, in general, capital invested 
in slaves, ever? in the northern slave States, is 
more unprofitable than when employed in any 
other species of labor. It has been charged upon 
New England, and the other northern States, as a 
reproach, that they abolished slavery within their 
limits, only when they discovered it to be no lon- 
ger a lucrative mode of investing capital. This is 
a historical error. Slavery was profitable in New 
England to the last, if pecuniary gain is profit, and 
it was abolished, not because it was contrary to 
the economical law of profit and loss, but because 
our fathers held it, as did then also the wisest and 
best of their southern brethren, to be contrary to 
the law of conscience and of God. 

I shall not charge upon any gentleman a de- 
sign to deceive the House or the country by these 
representations; but if the disclaimer of a purpose 
to extend slavery beyond its present limits is sin- 
cere, I still question whether gentlemen have the 
authority of their constituents for making it. I 
cannot doubt that it is the intention of a powerful 
party at the South to carry slavery to lati\ude 
forty-nine, or just so far as it shall not be pro- 
hibited by some law of Congress; and I cannot look 
upon the late compromise bill as anything but an 
ingeniously-devised scheme for accomplishing that 
object, under cover of an apparent respect for law. 
I have been told that some northern gentlemen 
have been ill-advised enough to plume themselves 
upon some of the most objectionable features of 
that bill, as original inventions of their own. This 
is doubtless an honest, perhaps a pardonable vani- 
ty, but under some circumstances, we are unable 
to trace the operations of our own minds, and 
therefore it is very possible, that what was ap- 
parently a northern suggestion, may have been in 
fact prompted by a southern inspiration. 

But if, in truth, the Sough holds it to be unde- 
sirable or impracticable to introduce slavery into 
Oregon, or the whole of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, why offend and irritate the North, by in- 
sisting on a barren, disputed right, which it 1s 
never intended to exercise? I am answered, that 
pride forbids southern men to yield in a contro- 
versy provoked by us of the North, and to capitu- 
late in an issue, which we have forced upon them. 
Bat is not this agitation a necessary, foreseen, 

\| foretold result of the annexation of Texas, and 
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are did we force that flagitious measure upon you? | 
cts, Did we contrive that cunning and profligate arti- | 
be fice by which, while Texas was yet a Mexican | 
ma, Sate, and in spite of its own organic law, slavery | 
- was there extended and perpetuated? Did we | 
not lot the intrigues, whereby the revolt of Texas | 
by was first excited, and then nursed and encouraged | 
of ung it ripened into a revolution? Did we furnish | 
ed, the men, the money, and the materiel, by which | 
Iti. alone Texas was enabled to resist the arms of | 
- Mexico? Did a northern administration dispense || 
Are the patronage, and participate in the corruption, | 
ed by which annexation, in defiance of the solemn | 
e 


resolutions of almost every northern State Legis- 
, jature, and the almost unanimous opinion of the | 
le northern people, was introduced into the Demo- || 


Si- 


) cratic platform by the Baltimore cabal, and after- 
a 


wards, in palpable violation of the Constitution, 
carried through both Houses of Congress? Was 
it to gratify the ambition of a northern Executive, 


i. 
‘= 


- or to extend the bounds of northern institutions, 
nt that an unprovoked war has been waged with 
” Mexico, two hundred millions of dollars worse 
Ys than squandered, thousands of Mexican citizens 
an butchered for defending their,altars and their || 
- homes, and myriads of our citizens sacrificed to || 
e the accursed idol—military glory ? i 
id But, Mr. Chairman, let me be just. Let me not 


involve in sweeping and indiscriminate condem- | 
nation the whole people of the South, as partici- 


4 pants in crimes, whose original guilt properly 
e rests on the shoulders of a few southern political 
“dl aspirants, but the shame of whose consummation 
a is the damning and irretrievable disgrace of the 


3 Democracy of the North. A majority of the 
y Baltimore Convention of 1844, which pledged the 
party to the annexation of Texas, and rejected 
| Mr. Van Buren, because, in emerging from the 
y cloud in which his political opinions are usually 
shrouded, he had, mistaking the signs of the 





; times, accidentally come out on the northern side 
y of this question, was composed of northern Dem- 
d ocrats ; the issue was fairly made in the Presi- 
. dential election of that year, and (with the excep- 


tion of enlightened Pennsylvania, which sustained 
y Mr. Polk as a tariff man) the vote of every north- 
ern Democratic State was given to the nominee of 
the Baltimore Convention, expressly as the apos- 
tle of annexation ; and upon the final vote in Con- 
gress, every northern Democratic Senator, and 
every northern Democratic Representative save 
three, recorded his suffrage in favor of this great 
wrong. 
On the other hand, it should never be forgotten, 

that the Southern Whigs, as a body, and with || 


very few exceptions, in resisting, in spite of sec- 
| 


pe EC ait ———— 


tional prejudice, and the denunciations of a ma- 
jority of their immediate fellow-citizens, a policy 
which, though speciously recommended by con- 
siderations of local advantage, they held to be a 
violation of national right, and a sacrifice of na- 
tional interest, exhibited, to their everlasting honor, 
a generosity, an incorruptible firmness, and a de- 
gree of political virtue, of which the North, unhap- 
pis has given but few examples.* 

ut does not this question involve some consid- 
erations of fairness and duty to the North? Has 
it not been the uniform policy of this Government 
to strengthen the slaveholding, at the cost of the 
free States? Have we not yielded every doubtful 
question of title upon the northern frontier, and 
insisted on every semblance of claim upon the 
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“The most important votes in Congress on the question 
of annexation were as follows: 

On the 15th of March, 1844, Mr. Winthrop moved the fol- 
lowing resolution in the House of Representatives: 

“Resolved, That no proposition for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States ought to be made, or assented 
to, by this Government.”’ 

Upon the question of suspending the rules for the purpose 
of receiving the resolution— 

Every northern, and THREE southern Whig members, 
with THREE Democrats only (Messrs. R. D. Davis, Potter, 
) and J. A. Wright) voted in the affirmative. 

. Every Democrat (except as above) including Messrs. 
4 Brinkerhoff, Preston King, Rathbun, and other prominent 
Barnburners, with FIFTEEN southern Whigs, voted in the 
3 negative. 

On the Lith of June, 1844, after the rejection of Mr. Ty- 
; ler’s annexation treaty by the Senate, the President sent a 
message to the Huuse of Representatives, urging that body 
to take immediate steps towards effecting the object which 

: wee failed to accomplish by treaty. 
ith a view of preven any action on the sub; . 
John P. Keune. aeaens Wh Rr sx 
munication on the table. 
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ig, moved to lay the com- 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Marsh. 


southern border? ‘Is it not notorious, that the war | 
of 1812, though declared by us, was waged solely | 
as a defensive war, lest aggressive operations should 
result in strengthening the free States by the con- | 
quest of Canada? Would the treaty of Washing- 
ton, so wisely negotiated by Webster, have been | 
sanctioned by a southern President, if it had been | 
a southern, instead of a free State, whose claims 
were compromised? Why was our claim to north- 
ern Oreron so readily relinquished? Was it he- | 
cause Mr. Polk thought our title up to 54° 40’, | 
which he surrendered without an equivalent, less | 
clear than the right of Texas to the valley of the 
Rio Grande, to sustain which he engaged ina war, 
in defiance of all the forms of the Constitution? 
Was it because he believed Vancouver’s Island, | 
the noble harbors, and all the fertile territory north 
of 49 degrees, less valuable than the ‘* stupendous 
deserts’? between the Nueces and the Rio Bravo? | 
Was it because he held a war with powerful Eng- | 
land unlawful, but with puny Mexico praisewor- 
thy? No, sir; it was because he and his advisers 
sought to clip the wings of the North, and plume | 
the pinions of the South. And yet this was pa- 
tiently borne. 

The Constitution was shamelessly trampled un- 
der foot, and the blackest and most gigantic scheme | 
of political corruption that ever disgraced a free | 
people, was organized to sustain southern ascend- | 
ency by the annexation of Texas. And this has | 
been patiently borne. An unjust and disgraceful 
war has been waged with a sister Republic, a na- 
tional debt incurred, that will hang like a millstone 
upon the necks of our children for half a century, | 
and thousands of lives sacrificed by pestilence and | 
the sword, to gratify the ambition of southern prize- | 
fighters and politicians. This, too, has been pa- 
tiently borne; and after all this, I ask, is it fair to 

| 
| 


} 


insist that the paltry “ indemnity” which we have 
received for all this loss of treasure, and blood, and 
honor, shall inure to the exclusive benefit of the 
South? So far as slavery already exists beneath 
the xgis of your State constitutions, we seek not | 
to interfere with it. We leave its abolition, or its | 
maintenance, to your own consciences and the sug- | 
gestions of your enlightened self-interest; but we | 
must not, and will not, be asked to aid you in ex- | 
tending it; in forcing upon free soil a curse, which 
you have often complained that the cupidity of the 
mother country, in your age of colonial dependence, 
forced upon you. 

Upon this point, the North is no longer to be 
reasoned. with. It has, to use a parliamentary 
phrase, moved and sustained the previous question, 
and its will can be defeated only by the same means 
of Congressional corruption, by which the annex- 
ation of Texas was effected. The people of the 
north cannot again be hoodwinked or cajoled, and, 
as I believe and trust, they are prepared to do what 
they ought to have done when that great outrage 
was perpetrated—to resist, namely, to every ex- 
tremity, and by all the lawful means that God and | 
nature have put into their hands, | 

There is a class of northern politicians who seek | 
every opportunity of parading their obsequious | 
subserviency to the will of the South, and their 
contempt for the sectional interests of their own 
people; who prefer Presidential candidates pledged | 
to ultra southern interests and policy, and who, 
had the choice of the late Baltimore Convention | 
fallen upon Slatter and Williams, would have hailed | 
the nomination with as unhesitating devotion as | 


ee en ae ee era 
Upon this motion, every Whig member, with the excep- | 
tion of six southern gentlemen, voted in the affirmative; | 


every Democratie member, northern as well as southern, lj 


including Messrs. Brinkerhoff, R. D. Davis, Hamlin, Preston 
King, Norris, and Rathbun, voted in the negative. 

On the final passage of the bill, as amended by the Senate, | 
February 28, 1845, the vote in the House of Representatives | 
was as follows: 

In the affirmative, Every DemocrRaTIC MEMBER, northern | 
as well as southern, excepting Messrs. R. D. Davis, John P. 
Hale, and E. R. Potter, but including Messrs. Brinkerhoff, 





mn Hannibal Hamlin, Prestun King, Rathbun, || 


ih the negative, Every Wuic MEMBER, southern as well 
as northern, with the single exception of Mr. Deliett, of 
Alabama. 

It will thus be seen, that though a few southern Whigs at 
first favored annexation, they were at last all but unani- 
mously opposed to the measure. 

In the Senate, February 26, 1845, on the final passage of 
the bill, every Democratic Senator voted in the affirma- 
tive; every Wuio Senator, excepting Messrs. Johnson and 
Merrick, but including TweLve OTHER SOUTHERN Wules, 
in the negative. 


|| very, whose area the 
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they have that of Cass and Butler. Such men 
abound in every Democratic State; in frozen New 
England, in the fertile West, throughout the Middle 
States; and whenever the occasions of southern 
gentlemen demand a curb for northern freedom of 
action and speech, in the shape of a gag-rule, or a 
motion for the previous question, or to lay upon 
the table, at an ungracious moment, they have 
only to signify their pleasure to some son of New 
Hampshire, who has studied political ethics under 
Hubbard and Hill, or some Puneestvania broad- 
horn, who believes in Polk and the tariff of 
1842. 

If, then, by chance, there are Democrats of this 
stamp in the present House of Representatives, it 
is probable enough that, by the use of familiar 
appliances, Congress may yet be induced to adopt 
the compromise bill, or some other equally insid- 
ious and mischievous scheme; but its passage will 
produce a tornado of popular indignation to which 
all former tempests will be but zephyrs. The en- 
tire northern people will demand repeal, and not a 
representative will be returned to the next Con- 
gress from the free States who is not pledged to 
that measure. There are abundant and unmis- 
takable tokens of a fixed determination throughout 
the North to consent to no arrangement by which 
one foot of American soil now legally or actually 
free shall be contaminated by the spread of slavery, 
and the movement which has now commenced will 
go on, gathering strength, until it shall have ac- 
complished its object—the legal restriction of stla- 
very, namely, to its present limits—or have rent 
this Union into fragments. When I speak of un- 
equivocal tokens, | do not refer to certain late 
remarkable movements among the Demecratic 
party-leaders in New York and elsewhere. These 
are important, not a3 expressions, but as indications 
of popular opinion, The instigators of these pro- 
ceedings are very far from being the originators of 
the feeling which now controls the masses of the 
‘North, except in so faras their own former out- 
rageous treachery to northern rights and interests 
has contributed to provoke.it. They are dexter- 
ously seizing and converting to their own corrupt 
and selfish purposes an honorable enthusiasm, 
which they derided as a sickly sensibility or a nar- 
row prejudice, condemned as an unjust and un- 
charitable hostility to the institutions and pros- 
perity of the South, and denounced as a virtual 
infraction of the compromises of the Constitution, 
until, in its growing strength, it threatened to over- 
whelm them, and now they are fanning it with an 
assiduity that quite puts to the blush the flagging 
zeal of the new recruit from the Granite State, 
and the ancient champion from the Western Re- 
serve. 

The leaders of the Barnburner faction, when in 
Congress, have uniformly resisted that right so 
| dear to freemen, the right of petition;* they advo- 
cated the annexation of Texas;} they sustained 
and justified the Mexican war, with a full knowl- 
edge of the base purposes for which it was pro- 
voked; and now they offer to atone for all these 
wrongs, by opposing the further extension of sla- 
have done sg much to 
| enlarge, and by complimenting with the hollow 
mockery of a fruitless nomination that cast-off 
idol, the Dagon of their ancient worship, upon 
whom ‘the South, in the Convention of 1844, be- 
| stowed a fit reward fora life of slavish devotion to 
_ its interests, by turning him into the wilderness as 
| a scapegoat laden with a burden heavy enough to 
crush an Atlas—the sins of the Democracy. Such 
are the men who are now insulting the under- 
| standings of northern freemen, by courting their 
| suffrages for a Presidential eandidate, who, when 
| Vice President, gave the casting vote in the Senate 
| in favor of a bill forbidding ** postmasters to de- 
‘liver to any person whatever” a some touching 
| the subject of slavery, in the slave States;’’} who 
| bought the support of the South by pledging him- 


' 
' 





| * At the first session of the 28th Congress a strennous 

| effort was made to rescind the notorious 21st rule, which for- 
bade the reception of petitions concerning the abolition of 

| slavery. On the 27th and 28th of February, 1°44, numerous 

| votes were taken on the question, and Messrs. Jacob Brink- 

erhoff, Preston King, Norris, and other free-soil Democrata, 

| are recorded as having voted to sustain that infamous rule, 
eight times in those two days. 


{See previous note, Ist and 2d columns. 
{ Congressional Globe, 3d vol., p. 416. 
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self in advance to veto ay “attempt on the part 


of Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia,’ and who sent a public armed vessel 
toa port in Connecticut, to kidnap the negroes of 
the Amistad. 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Wilmot. 


And with all this, they have not the virtue and | 


the manhood to avow and regret their former 


errors. They profess reformation without repent- | 


ance, glory in their shame, and with hands still 
unwashed of the uncleanness of Texan annex- 
ation, and red with the blood of an unholy war, 
they proclaim themselves the chosen apostles of 


human liberty. Out upon the bald hypocrisy of | 


these whited sepulchres! The sacred cause of 
freedom needs no such allies as these. 


But let us return to the main question I am dis- | 


cussing. Besides the obvious moral and political 
considerations which forbid the introduction of 
slavery into the new territory, there is another 
that has great weight with the people of the North. 
It is, that in their opinion, any compromise, by 
which slavery shall be tolerated at all in New 
Mexico and California, involves a repetition of the 


Texas iniquity. A new rebellion will be fomented, | 


a new revolution proclaimed, a new acheme of an- 
nexation plotted, and another war of conquest and 
plunder waged. Those events are already fore- 


shadowed in the reported movements towards es- | 


tablishing the republic of the Sierra Madre, and 


they can be prevented a by prohibiting the ex- | 
a 


tension of slavery, which 


as been the motive and | 


the inducement for all the national crimes perpe- | 


trated or plotted on our southern and southwestern 
frontier. 

Under these circumstances, what is the duty of 
Congwess? To shrink from the responsibility of 


determining this great question, and devolve it | 


upon a tribunal, whose province it is to declare 
not what the law shall, and ought to be, but what 
itis? The power of Congress to legislate on this 


subject is unquestionable, and the duty is as clear | 


as the right. A vast majority of the 
mand the exercise of this power, and the popular 
will must and will be obeyed. 
organization of government in the new territories 
can ever pass this House, without some positive 
provision on this subject, and no such mixed ques- 
tion of law and fact, as that of the present and 
future legal existence of slavery in Mexico, will 
ever be submitted to the arbitrament of our na- 
tional judiciary. 


Sir, I hope the day is not far distant when the 


eople de-.| 


people of these provinces will need no legislation | 


of ours. With the British possessions on the 
northwest coast, they will soon be strong enough 
to found and maintain a republic of their own; and 


| war with Mexico. The policy of the Administra- || 


_ past injuriesgand for the expenses of the war, had 


of the war, but confessedly as a means to further || 


No bill for the | | t f 
| then in the last hour of its session. 


, settled quietly, and without agitation. No contro- | 


peneeann States of this Sena: The South, 
ly 


were they to declare their independence of this || 
Government to-morrow, I, for one, should be ready 


to vote for its recognition. But while they are 
preparing for this desirable event, let us give them 
the blessings of a free government, promote emi- 


gration to their shores, cherish and defend them, | 


and when they no longer require the fostering care 
of the mother country, let us bid them God speed, 
and dismissthem. Why should not the unnatural 
connectionbetween us and these remote regions 
be severed? What common interest has Boston 
with the Bay of San Francisco, or New York with 
Monterey, or Charleston and Savannah and New 
Orleans with Puget’s Sound and the mouth of the 
Columbia? True, their people have the same sun, 


and light, and air, and common humanity, and re- || 
ligion, and God; but their social and pecuniary | 
relations are as diverse from each other as are the | 


interests of the came!-drivers of the desert from 
those of the ermine-hunters:of Siberia. 


Oregon | 


and California lie so far towards the setting sun, | 


that they lose themselves in the East. ‘Separated 
from us by an eternal and impassable barrier of 
waste and mountain, they are united to the coast 
of Asia by the freely navigable basin of the Pacific, 
as are our eastern shores to the European conti- 
nent by the Atlantic sea. From the ties of com- 


' southern demands. 


SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAVID WILMOT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 3, 1848, 


On the Restriction of Slavery in the new Terri- 
tories. 


Mr. WILMOT aaid: 

Mr. Cuaiman: I shall avail myself of the pres- 
ent opportunity to discuss the great issue now 
before the country—first presented by an amend- 
ment which, some two years since, I had the 
honor to offer for the consideration of this House. 
That amendment asserted no new principle. I 
was but the copyist of Jefferson, in the reaffirm- | 
ance of a principle consistent with the uniform and 
settled policy of this Government—in harmony 
with the whole history of its legislation. Neither 
was the subject iniproperly introduced into our 
national deliberations. There was no design in 
its introduction, beyond what appeared on its face. 
It arose necessarily out of the circumstances in 
which we were placed. We were engaged in a | 


tion to acquire vast territories as an indemnity for 


been frankly made known to the country and the | 
world. 


tive to appropriate money, not for the prosecution 


this poner of acquisition. In my judgment, then 
as now, there was no more fitting occasion, upon 
which to declare the future policy of this Govern- 
ment, in respect to the territory to be acquired, 
than the one offered by the bill to which the * pro- 
viso’’ was originally attached. Such, I believe, at 
the time, was the judgment of Congress and of the 
country. The cceiinaion was carried by a large 
majority in this House, and would, I doubt not, | 
have received the prompt sanction of the Senate, | 
had time been afforded that body to act upon it, 
It is unfortu- 
nate for the country, and for the great interests at 
stake, that the Senate had not then been permitted 
to come to a vote. The question would have been 


versy of a sectional character would have grown 
up, engendering unfraternal feelings between the 


am persuaded, would have cheerfully acquiesced, 
at that day, in a policy so just, and in the estab- 
lishment of which southern statesmen had borne 
a leading and honorable part. 

The failure of prompt action on the part of the 
Senate threw the question into the arena of party 
politics. It was caught up by politicians, and 
used as an element to combine the power of the | 
South, and enable that section of the Union to re- | 
ward with the honors of a Presidential nomination | 
him who should prove himself the most pliant in- | 
strument of the slave power. Through the press, | 
in their legislative assemblies, in State and county 
conventions, and in the primary meetings of the | 
people, the voice of the united South was heard, | 
in resolve upon resolve, declaring that she would | 
support no man for the Presidency who did not | 
openly repudiate the doctrine of preserving free- 
dom in free territory. The Presidency, in fact, 
was held up to the highest northern bidder, and 
the humiliating spectacle presented to the world, 
of an ignominious rivalship between the leading | 
men of the North, in a race of subserviency to 
Those who should have led 
in the ineulcation of a sound and virtuous public 


| sentiment, who should have been the champions 


mon blood and speech and faith, their population | 
will sympathize with American and European civ- | 


Hization and Christianity ,but they belong to another 


geographical and political system, and their natural | 
relations and interests bind them indissolubly to the | 


oriental world. 
gether, let not man put asunder ! 


«President Van “Buren’s Inaugural Address, March 4th, 


What, then, God hath joined to- || 


of the rights of free labor, the standard -bearers in 
this struggle of freedom, were first and foremost | 
in yielding to the mandates of the slave power. I 
speak as [ believe truth demands, and as the iron 
peg of history will make up the record of the | 
times. A great question, affecting the honor and | 
character of the Republic, vital to the interests of | 
the white laboring man, has been jeoparded and | 
endangered, in a selfish scramble for office. 
A new creed was set up, a new platform and 


ae 


test of party fidelity erected. Denunciation and 
proscription followed all who would not bow down 


_at the shrine of Slavery Propagandism. Northern 


/ men, who dared to vindicate the rights of free la- 


Congress was called upon by the Execu- || 
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| bor, to speak and yote in favor of the white man 





[August 3, 
R Ho. or Tikes. 


and fis children, were proscribed by an Adminis. 
tration that owed its existence to the sacrifices and 
noble efforts of the Demacracy of the North. [ts 
organ here was pleased to proclaim that the adyo- 
cates of freedom would find no favor with those 
who, but for their support, would have slumbered 
on in the shades of retirement. The patronage of 
the Government, and the money of the peoBle, 


|| were employed to prostrate the cause of freedom, 


and to overwhelm and crush its advocates, A 
press, largely dependent upon patronage for sup. 
port, was actively engaged in misrepresenting the 
true nature of the great issue involved, and in de- 
nouncing those who, in the face of power, and in 


_ defiance of its mandates, remained true to principle, 


and to their solemn convictions of duty. 

Such were the influences, and such the means 
employed, to break the ranks of the northern De- 
mocracy, and to raise up on free soil, advocates 


| for the propagation and extension of human sla- 


| very. 


It is time that the white laboring man 


| should know that the Government which he sup- 
| ports by his labor, and defends by his strong arm, 





is against him in this struggle for his rights. It 
is time he should understand the influences that 
pervade this capital, and which exert so powerful 
a contro! over the legislation of the country. The 
efforts of their friends will be unavailing, so long 
as the patronage of the Government is wielded 
against them. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a day of changes, and 
of new theories, in the political world. Novel and 


|| most extraordinary doctrines have recently been 


put forth by the advocates of slave extension. Our 


| right to legislate for territory has been gravely 


questioned—our sovereignty over it denied. I have 
examined, with some care, the history of our legis- 


| lation in respect to territories; and I affirm, with- 


out the fear of contradiction, that from the first 
year of the organization of this Government down 
to the present session of Congress, our sovereignty 
over them has been continually exercised in the 
most perfect and plenary manner; that we have 
extended over them our sole and exclusive juris- 
diction and authority, in all respects, and in all 
things, appertaining to their government and laws. 

Territories possess no inherent political sover- 
eignty. Sovereignty appertains to organized States. 
It is that power which prescribes laws, and to 
which the citizen is required to yield obedience. 
This power no more resides in a territory than it 
does in a county or a township. As well might 
the inhabitants of the latter claim the right to. make 
laws, and regulate their own affairs, as that the 
people of a territory should assume to themselvés 
such high prerogatives and powers. Sych a doc- 
trine is unknown to the legislation of this country. 
During the whole period of our national existence, 
not an example can be found in which a territory 
has been permitted to exercise a single act of in- 
dependent political sovereignty. This doctrine is 
of recent origin—a new invention. It originated 
in the necessities of the occasion, as a cover be- 
hind which to take shelter, and avoid the respon- 
sibility of meeting directly the great question of 
the extension of slavery into territories now free. 
It is not the doctrine of the Constitution. It is un- 
supported by authority, and wholly at variance 
with the teachings of those Who have gone before 
us. 

Commencing with the celebrated ordinance of 
1787, down to the organization of a Territorial 
Government for lowa in 1838, this Government 
has exercised full and exclusive sovereignty over 
its territories.g This long record of sixty years 
furnishes no precedent to justify this doctrine of 
territorial sovereignty. We have invariably pre- 
scribed the fundamental law, and laid down the 
great landmarks, within which every territorial 
government should move. We have regulated 
the descent of lands, and the distribution of the 
property of intestates; the mode in which estates 
should be conveyed and devised. We have pre- 
scribed qualifications for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage, and for eligibility to office; fixed the 
ratio of representation, established courts, defined 
their powers and jurisdiction, and directed the 
manner of the selection of jurors. We have pro- 
vided for the appointment and election of executive, 
judicial, legislative, and military officers, prescrib- 
ing their qualifications, duties, and terms of office. 
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We have guarantied’the privilege of the writ of | slavery of higher regard than these? May this | national domain. 


habeas corpus, and the right of trial by jury. Such 
are some of the usual and ordinary provisions, 
most, if not all of which, are to be found in every 
act organizing @ territorial government. 


What other or stronger evidence could be ad- | 


duced or required, to establish the general and ex- 


verritories?’ Why were not all these matters of 


ical concern left to the people? Why not permit | 
them to say who should vote, and who not? who || by the same constitutional restraints that are appli- 


will be eligible to office, and who not? These || cable to States, then is any bill you may pass a /| 


powers are among the highest prerogatives of sov- || 


ereignty, and- have been asserted from time to time 
by almost every Congress since the adoption of the 
Constitution. The novel and extraordinary doc- 
trine has been promulgated from high quarters, 
that we have no power over our territories, be- 
yond the making of ** needful rules and regulations”’ 
for the disposition of the public domain. All be- 
yond this, it is claimed, rightfully belongs to the 
veople themselves. Notwithstanding this doctrine 
was shamefully abandoned by the friends of its 
distinguished advocate, in the territorial bill re- 


cently laid upon your table, I shall briefly examine | 


itsclaims to respect and support. It denies the right 
of Congress to establish a territorial government. 
It makes our territory essentially foreign, and in- 
dependent of our control. The people, in the ex- 
ercise of their inherent sovereignty, might refuse 
toassociate with us as a confederated State. They 
would have the right to establish an independent 





} 


| ment been in error, from the day of its foundation | 
| down to the present hour. States and Territories || ence to the States to be formed out of this territory 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


empire. This Government having no rights ex- | 


cept those of a proprietory, they would of course 
terminate with the disposition of the soil. The 


territory from that day henceforth would be as 
independent of us as is the Republic of France. | 
We have had many among us, of late, favorable | 


to the acquisition of the whole of Mexico. The 


annexation of Cuba is also, I doubt not, a favorite | 
project with some. Further acquisitions would | 
not be profitable, if this new doctrine of the sov- | 


ereignty of the territories should become firmly 
established. Cuba, and the remaining parts of 
Mexico, are densely populated. The lands are all 
appropriated, and in the hands of private owners. 
Should we expend a thousand millions in the con- 


quest or purchase of these countries, we would | 


acquire no public domain, and therefore nothing at 
at all, if this property argument be good. No 
sooner would the treaty be ratified and exchanged 
than we should instantly become divested of all the 
benefits of our purchase or conquest. The people, 


in virtue of their inherent sovereignty, could recall 


their old rulers, and reéstablish their old-govern- | 


ments. Why not? What rightful power would 
we possess to interfere and prevent such a result? 


_ bill; and if its power over territory be circumscribed | 





If we have no rights in, or power over territories, | 

except such as result from the ownership of the | 

soil, it is we clear that if we owned none of the | 
d 


soil, we wou 
this absurdity do we necessarily come by such a 
construction of the Constitution. That clause 
which gives to Congress power ‘‘to dispose of, 


and make all needful rules and regulations respect- | 


ing the territory or other property of the United 
States,’ has received, aid must continue to receive, 
a broader and more common-sense construction. 
If the Constitution were silent upon this subject, 
still the question would be free hom difficulty or 
doubt. With what show of reason and fair argu- 
ment can it be maintained, that we may acquire 
vast possessions, at an expense of millions of treas- 
ure and the best blood of our citizens, and yet have 
no power to govern it when acquired? No power 
to Impose our laws upon its people, or to give 
character to its institutions! Such doctrines can- 


ear to meet this question, lest it disturb the har- 
mony of party organization, and endanger the suc- 
cess of party leaders. It is a question above party ; 
it is one of honor, of character, of humanity, of 
the rights of free labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the general jurisdiction and sov- 
ereignty of this Government over its territories 
being established by the whole history of our 
legislation, what is there in the Constitution, or 
in the practice under it, that justifies this claim of 
special exemption, on behalf of slavery? Will 
any man tell me why it is, that we may regulate 
the questions of suffrage and eligibility to office in 
a territory, and not the question of slavery? Is 


ae no rights whatever. To) 
0 


} 


| 


| 
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ee ™ | It was the great heritage of our 
Government regulate and control within its terri- || people—the field in which our empire was to grow 


tories every other interest, and every other right, and expand. It was the common property of the 


| except that of slavery alone? Does slavery dictate | North and the South, secured by the joint efforts 


its own laws, and define its own limits? Is there | and common sacrifices of both, in the same great 
no power to stop its progress—to stay its advances _ struggle for national independence. Looking out 


| —to arrest the curse and desolation of its march? | upon this fertile field ofhuman enterprise and labor, 


elusive sovereignty of this Government over its || Congress has no power to bind the States by en- | they discovered the germ of an evil, which, if 


actments such as are contained in every territorial || permitted to grow, would blight its fertility, and 
paralyze the energies of its people. It was slavery 
Just starting into life. They strangled the monster. 

As early as 1784, Thomas Jefferson, the great 
usurpation and a nullity; then has this Govern- | apostle of our faith, introduced into the Congress 
of the Confederation a proposition, having refer- 


are widely different in their character, and in re- || of the northwest. It wasin these words: 
spect to the powers of this Government over them. “ Resolved, That after the year eighteen hundred of the 
The former are organized, independent powers, oe era, the eho pe go ——— nar Soe 
. . . . abwkscat servitude in any © e said States, otherwise than in the 

sovereign in all things, save in those restrictions punishment of crime whereof the party shall have been 
and grants contained within the Constitution. The || duly convicted to have been personally guilty.” 
latter are unorganized, dependent communities This ot , ; iso.’ 
destitute of soverdignt lookin ‘to us for political | rite tht, Woah See eee rs eeu a 

: gntys rw PP \' | Here is the original ‘ firebrand’’—the heresy, for 
existence, and in time for.an admission into this | holding on to which men are now proscribed by 
sisterhood of States. ; || the Government of their country. Mtr. Jefferson, 
_ It has become habitual with many, when speak- || had he lived at this day, would have been de- 
ing upon this subject, to talk about the guarantees || nounced as an abolitionist, and a disturber of the 
of the Constitution in a manner that seems to im- || peace of the Union. 
ply the existence of some solemn covenant, placing | This resolution did not pass at thé time; but, in 
slavery upon a different footing from that upon || 1787, three years later, the work was consum- 
which rest all the other laws and institutions of the mated, and the great ordinance of freedom firmly 
States. The Constitution no more guaranties the || established. The sixth article contains substan- 


slavery of Virginia than it does the banking system |) tially the resolution of Mr. Jefferson. It provides 
of Pennsylvania, or the common-school system of || as follows: 


New York. ‘These are subjects without the sphere « There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
of the Constitution, and, in respect to the States, | in said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
beyond Federal interference and control. They | whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 
belong to the powers reserved to the States. No This ordinance was passed by the unanimous 
powers are reserved to the territories. The Con- | vote of the slaveholding States. It clearly estab- 
stitution recognizes the existence of certain persons, || lishes the policy marked out by the men who laid 
not freemen, but it nowhere guaranties the contin- || the foundations of our free institutions. They 
uance of slavery—much less does it provide for its.|| looked upon slavery in its true light—as an evil of 
indefinite extension. | the first magnitude—a curse upon men and nations. 
No one will deny but that the banking system || It had been inflicted upon us by the cupidity of 


| within the States is as far removed from the con- || the mother-country, and in the face of the earnest 


trol of the General Government as is the institution | remonstrance of the people of thatday. For its 
of slavery. The laws of Pennsylvania which au- |, existence among us, we were in no respect respon- 
thorize banking are as sacred from Federal inter- | sible. Jt was in view of these circumstances that 
ference as are the laws of Virginia which authorize || our fathers adopted the wise policy of leaving to 
the holding of slaves. Congress can no more in- || the several States in which it existed entire control 
terfere with the former than it can with the latter. || over the subject within their respective limits, and, 
Both rest upon State authority, and both are alike | at the same time, of providing securities against 
beyond the control of this Government. Yet Con- | its spread over the unoccupied territories of the 
gress may annul a bank charter, and uproot the || nation. Who is it, sir, that now demands a de- 
whole system of banking in a territory. _ parture from this wise and safe policy? Who are 

The Territorial Legislature of Florida having | responsible for all the consequences that may fol- 
incorporated several banks, and insurance com- || low the agitation of this subject? I answer, the 
panies with banking privileges, Congress, by act | responsibility is with those who seek to overturn 
of July Ist, 1836, declared the same repealed and | the settled policy of this Government—who de- 
annulled, ‘‘ together with all other acts and parts || mand, that the territories of the nation, heretofore 
‘of acts, passed by the said Territorial Legislature || closed up against the approaches of slavery, shall 
‘of Florida in the year 1836, creating banks, or | now be opened to its desolating march. To this 
‘extending banking corporations, or corporatiqgs | requirement we can never yield. Let the South 
‘with banking powers, or conferring banking || adhere to the policy which, in 1787, she aided to 
‘ powers on any corporation or institution what- || establish, and which has been preserved uniform 
‘ ever.” /and unbroken from that day to the present. We 

Was this an act of usurpation and tyranny over || can consent to no change. We will sanction no 
the good people of Florida? Or did it fall within |! departure from this wise policy. We will not aid 
the exercise of the rightful power of ‘this Govern- || by our votes, or countenance by our silence, the 
ment? If the latter, as I am bound to believe, || propagation of slavery over the free soil of this, 
then why, with equal right, may not Congress || continent. 

rohibit the introduction of slavery into territories || The first Congress that assembled after the 
in which it dezs not exist? Slavery and banking || adoption of the Constitution, on the 7th of August, 
depend upon the same authority for support—the || 1789, passed an act confirming the ordinance of 
authority of State laws. They are both equally \ 1787, and giving to it full force and validity. The 
secure from Federal interference within the States, || purposes of this act clearly appear from the pre- 


| 


and alike subject to our control within the terri- || amble, which is in these words: 


|| tories. | & Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United 
q°" bedefended. They are the resort of those who | 


. . Soe ; | States, in Congress assembled, for the government of the 
_ We are not left, a ee eee ensue northwest of the Ohio, may contirue to have full 
ae to arguments drawn from analogy atone. | force and effect, it is required that certain provisions should 


e have precedents for our guide—the authority |\"be made to adapt the same to the present Constitution of 


of the founders of the Republic for our instruction. | the United States: Beit enacted,” &e. 

Our fathers had this same question in hand; and || This act received the constitutional approval of 
in its settlement, as in all things, gave us an ex- || Washington. Many of those who participated in 
ample worthy of imitation. Immediately upon the | its enactment had been members of the Conven- 
close of our revolutionary struggle, the wise and || tion that framed the Constitution, and therefore 
good men of that day turned their attention to the || may be supposed to have understood its true in- 
condition of the country, and began to digest plans || tent and ae 

to promote its prosperity and growth. Among the On the 7th of May, 1800, an act was passed for 
objects of paramount interest that first engaged || the organization of a Territorial Government for 
their attention, was the then almost trackless wil- || Indiana, and slavery ee prohibited therein. 
derness of the northwest. The territory lying || This act was approved by John Adams. E 
northwest of the Ohio river embraced the entire January 11th, 1805, the northern part of Indiana 
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was erected into the Territory of Michigan, and 
slavery prohibited. 
ritory of Illinois was established, with the like | 
prohibition as to slavery. These two latter acts | 
received the approval and signature of Thomas | 
Jefferson. 

On the 20th of April, 1836, Wisconsin was or- 
ganized as a Territory, and slavery prohibited | 
within its limits. This act was approved by 
General Jackson. 

The Territory of Jowa was established by act 
of Congress of the 12th of June, 1838, under the 
administration of Mr. Van Buren; and here, also, 
was slavery prohibited. 

Here are a series of enactments, commencing 
with the ordinance of 1787, which was confirmed 
by Congress in 1789, under the administration of 

ashington, down through the administrations | 
of Adame, Jefferson, Jackson, and Van Buren, to 
the year 1838, when the last territorial government 


February 3d, 1809, the Ter- || 





_of that committee—their open opposition to the 


| ests of slavery would govern their counsels. 


| Mr. Ritchie seems the principal, if not the only | 
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f 
that it could not pass this House, and hence the | 
extensionists were driven to new shifis and devices. | 
A sectional consultation or caucus, as I am in- 
formed, was held on the evening preceding the day , 
on which the select committee of ejght was moved | 
in the Senate. The known opinions of a majority 


policy of ingrafting the great feature of the ordi- | 
nance of 1787 upon the nente nee territo- | 
ries—made it certain, from the first, that the inter- 


Sir, 1 regarded this new bantling—this ‘* chlid || 
born in the dog-days’’—over whose sudden death 





mourner, as a fraud both upon the people of the |. 
North and of the South, It had no stamp of man- |! 
liness about it, but was a studied effort to evade | 
and dodge the question. Why not meet this sub- || 


_ ject as men, and settle it _ a basis that all shall | 


was organized, covering a period of more than half || 


a century, in which this policy of restricting the 
spread of slavery was steadily pursued and en- 
forced. The constitutionality of these enactments 
was not controverted at the time, nor has it ever | 
since been called in question. 

Not content with providing that slavery should 
never exist in any Territory which was free from 
itat the time of its organization, Congress has 
from time to time regulated and restricted it in | 
those Territories where it had an actual exist- 
ence. 

By the 7th section of the act organizing a terri- 
torial government for Mississippi, passed in 1798, 
the importation of slaves into said Territory from 
any place without the United States was prohibit- 
ed, under severe penalties. This was ten years 
before Congress had the power, under the Consti- 
tution, to prohibit the importation of slaves into 
the States. 

By act of the 26th of March, 1804, that part of 


Louisiana south of the Territory of Mississippi || 
| not maintain itself. On the other hand, in case Congress || 


was organized into a territorial government, by 
the name of Orleans. By this act, the importa- 
tion into said Territory of slaves from abroad was 
prohibited, and also the importation of any slave | 
from within the United States who should have 
been brought into the country since the Ist of 
May, 1798, or who should thereafter be brought 
into the United States. It further provided that | 
no slave should be brought into said Territory, | 
except by a citizen of the United States, who 

should remove there for actual settlement, and 

who should at the time be the bona fide owner of 
such slave; thus directly interdicting the domes- 

tic us well as the foreign slave trade in this Ter- 

ritory of Orleans. This act was approved by Jef- 

ferson. 

On the 6th of March, 1820, an act was passed “to 
* authorize the people of Missouri to form a consti- 
‘tution and State government, and for the admis- 
* sion of such State into the Union on an equal foot- 
* ing with the original States, and to prohibit slavery 
‘in certain Territories.’’ 

By the 8th section of that act it was provided, 
‘*that in all that territory ceded by France to the | 
‘United States, under the name of Louisiana, 
* which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
* minutes north latitude, not included within the | 
‘limits of the State contemplated by this act, sla- 


‘in the punishment of crimes whereof the party 
‘shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and the 
‘same is hereby, forever prohibited.”’ 


abolished slavery—a thing we do not now propose 
to do. 
Territory; and in Louisiana, the law of slavery, 

at the time of the cession from France, covered the | 
entire territory, from the Gulf of Mexico, to the 

parallel of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude, | 
and west to the Rocky Mountains. The Missouri 
compromise was in harmony with the settled pol- | 
icy of ourGovernment. It restricted and narrowed | 
the limits of slavery. The arrangement that should 

extend its limits and enlarge its boundaries would 

possess none of the features or characteristics of || 
the Missouri compromise. This project, however, 
has for the present been abandoned. It sought its 
object by means too direct and too easily under- 
stood. ‘The masses of the free States had con- 
demned it in advance. It was well ascertained | 


_ The Supreme Court was to decide whether slavery 


Slavery existed in parts of the Northwest | 


| their voice 
| cision that should be effectual for the protection 
_ of those distant Territories was shamefully decep- 


' voted down, although it is hard when the blow 


_ to be cheated. We want no paltering upon this 
) : | subject. 
‘very and involuntary servitude, otherwise than || 


| free soil is to be surrendered, we wish to know 


' |. very is to cease its aggressions. 
This act, as also the ordinance of 1787, actually {| 


| 


_ and the people themselves, however much opposed \ 


understand? This new scheme, so happily defeat- | 
ed, settled nothing. Certain it is, that one party | 
or the other would have been grossly deceived. | 
Had it passed, the fallacious hope would have been | 
held out to the North that slavery was excluded, || 
while at the South it would have been understood || 
that the whole country was open to that institu- | 
tion. The speech of the honorable chairman of || 
the committee of eight, [Mr. CLayron,] upon the |, 
introduction of the bill to the Senate, is as extraor- || 
dinary as are all the other circumstances connected || 
with its history. | After stating the nature of the 
governments provided for California and New 
Mexico, he goes on to say: . 

* Thus placing that question fear) beyond the power || 


of the territorial legislature, and resting the right to intro- || 
duce or prohibit slavery in those two Territories on the Con- |! 


stitution, as the same shall be exponnded by the Judges, | 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was thought, by this means, that Congress would 
avorp the decision of this distracting question, leaving it to 
be settled by the silent operation of the Constitution itself; 
and that in case Congress should refuse to touch the subject, 
the country would be sLaveHoLpiNne only where, by the 
law of nature, slave labor was effective, and free labor could | 
| 


| should hereafter choose to adopt the compromise of thirty- | | 


six degrees thirty minutes, or any other rule of settlement, 
it will be free to act as to its wisdom and patriotism shall 
seem fit.” 

Such, sir, is, in part, the statement-of the char- || 
acter of this new ‘‘compromise,”’ as given by the 
chairman who reported it to the Senate. Truly 
it was a most clear and satisfactory settlement of 
this ‘distracting question.”” As a purely legal | 
question, it was to be finally put to rest by the ad- || 
judication of our highest law tribunal. Then came || 
in the law of nature; and climate, soil, and the | 
adaptation of the country to slave labor, was to fix | 
the boundary between freedom and slavery; and, 
lastly, the whole subject was left open and unsettled | 
for the subsequent action of Congress. Was it | 
not, sir, an admirable and ingenious *‘compro- | 
mise?’’ It settled the question, and yet left it open. 

} 
| 


| 


| 
} 


cquld or could not legally exist in these Territo- 
ries; and yct the slaveholder was allowed to appro- 
priate such parts to himself as he deemed adapted 
to slave labor. Such a scheme was unworthy of 
support from any quarter. 


| 
i 


We can submit to be 
comes from northern men; but we cannot consent 


When it is settled, we wish to know how 
and upon what terms the settlement is made. If 


| 
| 
} 
| 


the extent of the surrender—the limits where sla- 





I am fully satisfied, in my own mind, that this 
ingenious device, not of settlement, but to avoid 
a settlement, gave up the entire Territories of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico to slavery. There was 
nothing in the bill to obstruct the slaveholder in |, 
his declared purpose to overrun these countries |, 
with his slaves. Congress imposed no restraint; 1] 


| 


to slavery, were expressly prohibited from raising 
inst it. The idea of a judicial de- 





tive. I am fully satisfied that no case would ever 
have been brought before the Supreme Court; and 


if one had been, before a decision was obtained, 
slavery would have fixed itself so firmly upon the 


soil, that its removal would have been impossible. 
Slavery never yet went into a country under the 





| over the subject; 


| that should be required at our hands. 
_ to the institutions of the South against foreign in- 


| bind us together as one pepple. 





___-fAugust 3, 


Ho. or Reps, . 


authority of previous law. The law of slavery | 
the law of violence and aggression. How di 
slavery in Texas? It found its way there in i. 
lation of law, just as it will find its way to the 
Pacific, unless the power of this Government is 
interposed to prevent it. This, sir, is a great Publie 
and political question. Its settlement belongs to 
the people, and not to the courts. The Supreme 
Court have ae decided that we have authori 
et us do our duty, and not seek 
to shuffle off the responsibility upon others. We 
know whether slavery ought or ought not to over. 
run these Territories, and let us declare, directly 
either that it may or that it may not. : 
Extend slavery to the Pacific Ocean, and it jn- 
sures the ultimate subjugation of the whole south. 
ern half of this continent to its dominion. It erects 
a barrier over which free emigration cannot pass, 
It effectually cuts off the free States from all con- 
tinuity with Mexico, and secures to slavery an 
easy and certain advanee to the South. Such a 
compromise would be the certain triumph of sla- 
very, and the last struggle of freedom. It would 
give to the slave interest an ascendency in this 
Republic for all coming time. There is one way, 
and but one, in which this controversy should be 
settled. Do right. Leave the soil of freedom alone. 
We make no encroachments upon slavery—we 
will submit to none. Let the boundaries of sla- 
very and freedom stand as they are. This is the 
compromise we offer—it is just and fair, and all 
Protection 





ne 


vasion or domestic violence, is a duty enjoined 
alike by the Constitution and the fraternal ties that 
Slavery within 
the States, as all other State institutions, we hold 


|| sacced from Federal interference; but the soil of 
freedom must not be invaded, neither by violence 


nor bv stealth—by the direct action of this Govern- 
ment, nor by its sufferance and silent acquiescence. 
Slavery has its abiding place, and freedom its home. 
Let the limits of each be sacredly observed. Here 
is the true compromise; upon it we can stand in 
security and peace. Beyond, there is no rest, no 
place of safety. 

The experience of the last few years is full of 


| instruction. We have seen the southern boundary 


of the Republic extend as if no obstacle impeded 
our advance; while on the north, it stands like a 
wall of.adamant. Our northern boundary never 
moves except to recede. Within three years we 
have added to our possessions on the south a ter- 
ritory of the extent of nearly half of Europe, and 
surrendered on the north a vast country, to which it 
was said our title was ‘clear and unquestionable.” 
Such are the fruits of southern policy. In 1844, 
Oregon and Texas were twin measures—they went 
hand in hand. Texas was secured and Oregon 
abandoned; and the moiety that remained to us 
must be denied the protection of our Government 
and laws, until we consent to extend slavery over 
New Mexico and California. When a measure is 


| proposed for the aggrandizement of the South— 


for widening, deepening, and strengthening the 
institution of slavery—then the patriotism of the 


whole country is invoked—then we are one people, 
| and the Democracy one great party. But let north- 


ern men talk of the 7 of free soil, of the 
interests and rights of free labor, and a Govern- 
ment press assails and denounces them as abo- 
litionists and demagogues, who seek to create 
sectional divisions, and to organize parties on geo- 
graphical lines. Then there is no democracy but 
that which adopts southern opinions, and submits 
to southern dictation. We are required to surren- 
der our cherished principles, to do violence to our 


solemn convictions; and if we refuse to make “ 


sacrifice, we are driven from the councils of th 
rty, and permitted to have no voice in its de- 
iberations. A northern Democratic statesman, 
however exalted, and whatever may be his claims 
upon the confidence and partiality of his politi- 
cal friends, must qualify himself as a candidate 
for the Presidency by written pledges to the 
South—must purge himself of the taint and lep- 
rosy of freedom, and receive the stamp that marks 
him as the genuine candidate of the slave power. 
Thus qualified, or stultified, we may be permities 
to vote for him. If we do so, we give the most 
solemn endorsement to principles we detest; if we 
withhold our votes, the patronage of a southern 
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Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Wi 


is administration, acting upon a mercenary press, is | 
ne employed to excite against us the honest laborer, | 
0- to whose rights and interests we have stood true 
he and faithful. Sir, 1 wilt not be forced in a direc- 
is tion contrary to my principles. I know the fearful 
lie odds that are against me in this struggle—the over- | 
to shadowing power of an institution that directs the 
ne action of this Government, controls its patronage, 
ty wields the organization of the Republican party, || 
ke and tears down and builds up at pleasure. I know | 
Je the chances are a hundred to one, that | must go | 
re down in this unequal contest. Be it so. I had | 
> rather sink into the deepest obscurity, with my 
integrity and reputation unsullied, than purchase 
n- distinction at the sacrifice of my self-respect, and | 
he the good opinion of all honorable men. But, sir, | 
ts I have faith in the moral power of a good cause. | 
x There is another day coming; and, in the language 
ie of an able and eloquent statesman of France, “ I 
in am willing to place my bark upon the highest 
a romontory, and await the rising of the waters.”’ 
A fciaath believe that the Democracy of the North 
id will ever take upon its broad shoulders the insti- 
is tution of slavery, and carry it over upon lands now | 
ly free. This is not the mission of the Democratic | 
e party, and any attempt to pervert its organization 
.. to such objects must end, as it should end, in over- 
€ whelming defeat. Those gallant and true men, 
\- who have fought the battle of popular rights against 
e privilege and monopoly in all its forms—who aided 
i) in crushing the monster bank, and wresting from 
n the grasp of eastern capital the hard earnings of 
labor, will never fight the battles of slavery pro- | 
d pagandism. They will never become the cham- 
t ' pions of a money-power in the South, more potent 


and more dangerous than all other enemies of lib- 
erty combined. Southern capital has a thousand 
millions of dofars invested in slaves; and this is 
another great struggle between capital and labor. | 
Northern and eastern capital, invested in manu- | 
factures, claimed the privilege of taxing the labor | 
of the country, in order to maintain the value of its | 
, investments. Southern capital, invested in slaves, 

demands that free labor shall be driven from its | 

rightful field of enterprise, in order to give value 

to that species of property. The one demanded | 
f a monopoly of the sale of manufactured goods, 
: the other demands a monoply of the lands. The 


iw ss =] 


manufacturer required that foreign competition be | 

excluded, that he might have a wider market; the | 

slaveholder insists that free labor be expelled | 

from our territories, that the field may be en- 

larged in which he can sell and operate with his 

: slaves. Both are alike intent on their own inter- 

est, and both alike-the enemies of labor. With | 

neither will the true Democracy fraternize, but war 
: against the unjust exactions of both. 

Mr. Chairman, I entertain no hostility to the 

South, or to the men of the South. If I know | 

myself, I would be as cautious not to invade their 

rights as I would be firm in the support of my 

own. To insist upon your own, is to infringe 

upon no man’s rights. ‘To demand that slavery | 

shall not invade the field that of right belongs to 

free labor, is not to make war upon the South, or 

the institutions of the South. Towards this sec- 

tion of the Union the Democracy of the North 

have ever been just and liberal. We desire to 

preserve our fraternal relations—our ancient and 

time-honored associations, with the Democracy of 

the South. We will rally around the old standard, 

and do battle under our old principles. We hold 

to, and will maintain unimpaired, every article of 

the faith. A strict construction of the Constitu- 

tion, and a faithful observance of all its compro- | 

mises—a jealous regard for the rights of the | 

States—opposition to a national bank—to the dis- 

, tribution of the proceeds of the public lands—to 

all extravagant and corrupting schemes of inter- 

nal improvement by the General Government, and 

to privilege and monopoly in all its forme and dis- 

gulses—support of the veto power, as the only 

security of the people against hasty, corrupt, and 

unconstitutional legislation—of the independent 

treasury, as the only safe and constitutional mode 

for the collection and disbursement of the public 

moneys—of a just and equitable system of taxa- 

Uon and revenue, which shall distribute as equally 

as may be the burdens of government upon ail, 

showing favors to none—and of a reduction in the 

ae of the public lands to the actual settler, 

imited in quantity, and so restricted as to avoid 
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the accumulation of large bodies of lands in the 
hands of single individuals and families. Upon 
this broad and liberal platform, the radical De- 
mocracy of the North are willing to stand and do 
battle, leaving ,our territorial acquisitions the 
state and condition we find taem, neither contract- 
ing nor enlarging the limits of slavery. If upon 
this just ground our southern brethren can meet 
us, we will move on, a harmonious and success- 
ful party. If, on the other hand, it is expected 
and required of us to aid, or in any way to coun- 
tenance the propagation of slavery over this con- 
tinent, then I pronounce a separation inevitable ; 
and the consequences will abide with those*who 
make tlhe extension of slavery paramount to all | 
other considerations. 

We were willing, nay, we were anxious to re- 
move this question from our national party strifes. 
We wished to confine it to the several Congres- 
sional districts. We did not ask the interference 
of the Executive in our behalf. We desired to 
leave it with the people, acting through their rep- 
resentatives on this floor. We required no com- 
mittal—we demanded no pledges. We would 
cheerfully have united in the support of any sound 
republican who would have left this question to | 
the unbiased action of the people’s representatives. | 
Our southern brethren were warned of the conse- 
quences of forcing this issue upon us. Our warn- | 
ings were disregarded. No respect was paid to | 
our feelings or our wishes. We were arrogantly 
told that the South would oppose, as one man, 
any candidate not pledged to the interest and 
views of that section of the Union; and we are 
now told, by leading men of the South, in both 
branches of Congress, that they would oppose the 
nominee of the Baltimore Convention, if they en- 
tertained a doubt that he would promptly veto any 
bill which Congress might pass prohibiting sla- | 
very in the territories. What can we do under | 
such circumstances? The ties of party are sev- | 
ered by the South. Disregarding our friendly | 
appeals, in the face of our earnest remonstrance, | 
the issue has been forced upon us. We must meet 
it. We must stand by our principles, or basely | 
surrender them. ‘To doubt our action, under such 
circumstances, would be to impeach our integrity 
and our manhood. 

The Democracy of the 12th Congressional diggrict | 
of Pennsylvania have taken their deliberate stand | 
upon this question. Such of the Democrats of,that | 
district as support the Baltimore nominations will | 
go to the polls under the banner of “ free territory ;”’ | 
and should those nominees be successful, when the | 
claim is put forth, as it surely will be, that their | 
election was the deliberate judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, against freedom, and in favor of slavery, 
they will present the banner under which they 
voted, and claim that the principle inscribed upon | 
it be respected. Whether their claim will be | 
heeded, amidst the clamor and shouts of the slave 
power, I leave for them to consider. With the 
issue clear and distinct, unembarrassed by party | 
machinery, I am fully persuaded that the State of | 
Penn and of Franklin would never give her voice | 


in favor of the extension of slavery over soil now | 
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been extended to us ; we esteem ita peculiar blessing granted 
to us, that we are enabled this day to add one more step 
towards universal civilization, by removing as much as pos- 
sible the sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage. Weaned by a long course of experience from the 
narrow prejudices and partiatities we had imbibed, we find 
our hearts enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards 
men ofall conditions and nations ; and we conceive ourselves 
called upon by the blessings which we have received, to maun- 
ifest the sincerity of our professions, and give a substantial 
proofofourgratitude., In justice, therefore, to those who are 
deprived of the common blessings to which by nature they 
are entitled, and who, having no prospect before them where- 
| on they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have no rea- 
sonable inducement to render that service to society which 
| otherwise they might, and also in grateful commemoration 
of our happy deliverance from that state of anconditional 
subinission to which we were doomed by the tyranny of 
Great Britain: Be it enucted,” Ke. 


With this record in view, is it to be expected of 
the people of Pennsylvania to lend their assistance 
to inflict upon others the curse from which our 
fathers relieved us? Having near seventy years 
ago ubolishedlavery within’ our borders, we are 
now called upon to embark in the work of its propa- 
gation over the free soil of the Republic. In this 
work the people of Pennsylvania will ngve no part 
or lot. that great Commonwealth will cnrellixe 
abstain from any interference with the institutions 
of her sister States, but will not lend her powerful 


influence for the enslavement of lands now free. ~ 


Her children will not prove thus ungrateful for the 
blessings they enjoy. 

Sir, who are we, and in what age do we live? 
We are a free and a Christian people—living in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with the Bible in 
| our hands—familiar with its precepts, its obliga- 
| tions, and its terrible sanctions. Is it nota reproach 
| that we should sit here debating a question of free- 

dom or slavery ?—not of the abolition of slavery, 
but of its propagation and extension? We have 
obtained, after an expensive war, from our weaker 
neighbor a fair and fertile portion of her territory. 
It is free from negro slavery, and it becomes a des- 
perate and a doubtful struggle, whether we can 
preserve it free or not. Is it nota national shame 
and reproach? So help me God, I would as soon 
vote for the revival of the foreign. slave trade, as 
for any law planting slavery upon territories now 
free. 

There is no force in the argument so often pre- 
sented, that the extension of slavery does not add 
to the number of slaves—that to plant it in our 
territories would be to diffuse, not to increage the 
evil. It is a law of population, that races and na- 
tions increase in proportion to the means of human 
subsistence—to the extent they occupy of fertile 
and productive soil. One square mile will sustain 
only half the population of two. If you double 
the productive territory of a State, it is certain that, 

in time, its population will be doubled. As you 
| extend the area over which the slave population 
| are to spread, jast in that proportion are their 
numbers sure to increase. In the old and thickly 
settled countries of the world, population is station- 
ary or on the decrease, while in new and sparsely 
populated regions, other circumstances being favor- 
able, it is rapidly increasing. There is no increase 
of slaves in Cuba, although it is well known.that 


free. When she pronounces her true verdict, it || the foreign.slave trade is carried on to a consider- 


will be unanimous in favor of freedom. She will 


never dishonor the name of her founder, that man || rent. 


of justice and peace. She will remain faithful to 
her principles, and to the memory of her noble 
sons. She has placed upon an enduring record 


| able extent with that Island. The reason is appa- 
There is no room for them to spread, and 
|| the market is fully supplied with laborers. Slaves 
are like any other stock, of which merchandise is 

made. Widen the market for their sale, and you 


her solemn judgment against slavery, and it will || stimulate the production. Increase their value, 


remain there, unreversed forever. 


'| and you prolong the years of their bondage. The 


As early as a when the sufferings and trials || extension of slavery and the-increase of slaves are 


of the Revolution 


ere fresh in the remembrance || identical and inseparable—one and the same thing. 


of those who had borne a conspicuous part in that | It is the influence and effect of this policy upon 


eventful struggle, Pennsylvania brought to the | 
altar an offering of gratitude to Almighty God, for 

her deliverance from the bonds of the oppressor. | 
That offering was an enactment for the abolition | 
of slavery. The eloquent preamble deserves to be 
written in letters of gold—to be perpetuated upon | 
monuments of brass and of stone. I will read it: | 


* When we contemplate our abhorrence of that condition | 
to which the arms and tyranny of Great Britain were exerted | 


to reduce us; when we look back upon the variety of dan- || 


gers to which we have been exposed, and the deliverance | 
t, we are invariably led to a serious and grateful sense | 


|| necessary for the su 


| white labor of which | especially complain. It 
| gives up to the cupidity of the slaveholder, and to 
| the unproductive tillage of his human cattle, that 
| which of right belongs to free labor, and which is 
rtand happiness of our own 
‘race and people. It brings dishonor and degrada- 
| tion upon the poor white man, who is brought in 
| close contact with the servile labor of the black. 
| It mars his manhood. It destroys his self-respect 
| and dignity of character. He feels a sense of hu- 
| miliation when he looks up to the vast distance 


of the manifold blessings which we have undeservedly re- || between himself and the lordly planter, in the 
ceived from the hand of that Being from whom every good || shadow of whose aristocratic possessions he lives 


and perfect gift cometh. _ Inspired with these ideas, we con- | an inferior, if not a dependant. 


ceive itto be onr duty, afid we rejoice that it is in our power, 


He lives in the 


to extend a portion of that freedom to others, which hath | midst of a sociaksystem, made up of lords and vas- 


‘ 
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sals; and if he cannot rise to the condition of the 
former, he must sink to a level with the latter. 
This is the policy we are called upon to favor, 
and for the advancement of which an effort is made 
to control the action of the Democratic party. The 
rights and interests of free labor are to Le trodden 
under foot—the great mission of man’s elevation 
abandoned—the march of civilization turned back 
—the hopes of the patriot and philanthropist dis- 
appointed; and all this, to satisfy the demands of 
a few thousand slaveholders, whose pecuniary in- 
terests are promoted by the extension of slavery. 
The name of Democracy is invoked, to carry for- 
ward this work of barbarism and of bondage—a 
name sacred to progress and human advancement. 
Sir, before the time-honored name of Democracy 
is thus desecrated, there will be a fierce and mighty 
struggle in the land. The young and ardent, the 
noble and self-sacrificing, will fight a battle against 
selfishness, and patrgnage, and the gower of party 
machinery, that shall shake this Confederacy fiom | 


. . . - i 
its centre to its circumference—that shall tear down | 


old organizations, and reconstruct parties anew. 
They will strike for the integrity of their party, 
the purity of pte. and the honor of its 
ancient name. e know we are right in this con- 
test, and we do not mean to surrender, so long as 
there is an inch of ground upon which we can 
stand and do battle. ; 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem as if a studied 
effort was made, in certain quarters, to create 
alarm for the safety of the Union. The Union is 
inno danger. If there are enemies of its peace 
and perpetuity, they are to be found among those 
who, reckless of all else, are intent only upon the 
propagation of human slavery. Was it for this 
that the Union was formed? 
unites us? When our fathers severed the ties that 
bound them to the mother country, they felt called 
upon, by a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind, to declare the causes that impelled them to 
the separation. ‘The Declaration of Independence 
nee the history of the wrongs and injuries in- 


Is this the bond that | 


- discharge my whole duty and say less, 


flicted upon the Colonies, by the tyranny of Great | 


Britain. It appealed to the impartial judgment of 
the world, and to the justice of Heaven. What 
would be the character of that declaration, upon 
which our southern brethren would declare the 
Union of these States dissolved? What the record 
of their wrongs, upon which they would ask the 
judgment ef a candid world? If it spoke the lan- 
guage of truth, it would set forth, ** that the Pgp- 
‘ple and Government of the United States having 
* refused to aid in the extension of human slavery, 
‘and, for this cause, feeling that our wrongs are 
‘ insupportable, we do proclaim the Union of these 
‘States at an end,and the bonds that bound us to- 


‘gether as one people forever severed and dis- | 


*solved.’? Whose hand will pen such a declara- 


tion? It would meet with the scorn and execration 


of mankind. 


the civilized world. Humanity would shudder and 
tyrants exult in such a declaration, 


Sir, this cry of disunion is as idle as the nursery 


tales with which children are frightened into obe- 
dience. We have heard it before. These con- 
tinual croakings are out of season and out of 
place. Why should they be ever sounded in 
our ears? Is it an appeal to our fears? Are 
we so weak, or so timid, as to be frightened 
from our principles and our purpose? Are we so 
ignorant of the relative strength of the two great 
sections of the Union, as to fear for the safety of 
our homes and our firesides? I have ne patience 
with those who are continually sounding the 
changes upon these discordant notes. It seems 
to me to imply cowardice upon the part of those 
to whom they are addressed. [t does not convince 


us that we are in error. It is not au appeal to our 


reason and sense of justice and right. It must, 
as it seems to me, be intended to intimidate; and, 
if so, we are bound, as brave and free men, to 
spurn the indignity. Our attachment to the Union 
is deep and abiding. We do not permit ourselves 
to calculate its value, or to talk lightly of its disso- 
lution; .but, sir, we do know, that we enjoy no 
monopoly of its advantages or its honors. Its 
profits are not tous alone. Then, why should the 
spectre of Disunion be held up before us? If it 
ever becomes necessary, which God forbid, to 
contemplate it, terror will strike no deeper to the 
northern than to the southern heart. Sir, let us 


i 
It would shock the moral sense of || 


_ Territories, 


have done w:th this talk about disunion. This | 
controversy is not to be settled by appeals to the | 
fears of either the North or the South, Reason , 
and justice must decide between us. The right | 
caaiieonals and the wrong must give way. 
Mr. Chairman, I have spoken with the frank- | 
ness and earnestness that I believe due to this sub- | 
ject, but with no disposition to impugn the motives 
or the patriotism of others, with whom it is my 
misfortune to differ. Believing, as I do, that this | 
question is one of the first magnitude, | could not | 
Would 
that I could have said more. Would that I were 
able @ present to the country this momentous sub- 
ject in all the length, and breadth, and depth of its 
bearings upon the happiness of the people and the 
well-being of the Republic. Its settlement deter- 
mines, for all coming time, the character and insti- 
tutions of this Government. If the friends of free- 


dom are overcome in this contest, it will be the || 
last struggle ever made against the advancement of | 


the slave power—a power which will then over- | 
shadow the country, and bear down all opposition | 
to ts will, Holding in its iron grasp by far the | 
larger and better portion of the soil of the Repub- | 
lic, the great resource of the laboring man, it will | 
trample at pleasure upon the rights of the masses, 
and in the end deprive them of their just influence | 
and control in the Government. A triumph now | 
secures to slavery other and larger conquests. It | 
will move on like a resistless current, until it shall | 
spread over the whole continent to the south. | 
This is as certain as that time and the seasons 
will roll on. If the events of the last few years | 
will not arouse the free laborers of the North to a | 
sense of their danger, then, indeed, will all the | 
efforts of their friends upon this floor prove fruit- 
less and unavailing. Give to slavery one-half of | 
our recent acquisitions, and it will have added to | 
its dominion, within the last three years, a terri- | 
tory larger than that of the entire free States of 
this Union. Extend it to the Pacific, and it forth- 
with takes up its march to the south. The history 
of Texas will be the history of every Mexican 
province, unti that Republic shall be overrun from 
her northern boundary to the Isthmus of Panama. 
Her effeminate and unresisting population will be 
exterminated or enslaved. Slavery will riot in the 
extgpt of its possessions and power; and then will 
grow up at the south the mightiest oligarchy that | 
the world ever saw. 
' 





THE PROPOSED COMPROMISE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. CROZIER, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


August 3, 1848. 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on 
the bill making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the year ending June 30, 1849— 

Mr. CROZIER said that his purpose in obtain- 
ing the floor had been to defend the summary 
mode in which the House, a few days since, had 
disposed of the bill from the Senate, known as the 
compromise bill, on the subject of slavery in the 

It had been said by those who were | 
opposed to that measure, of laying the bill on the 
table, that the House had not had time to con- 
sider the subject; but how could this be, when 
the subject in all its bearings had been two whole 
years before the country? Ever since the com- 
mencement of the war with Mexico we have been 
anticipating and speaking of thé very difficulty we 
are now involved in by this annexation of terri- | 
tory, and in this very Congress fifty speeches had | 
been made avowedly upon it. All the points in- | 
volved had been fully discussed. What the decis- | 
ion of a judge in the Territories would be, and 
what would be the judgment of the Supreme Court 


of the United States—all had been anticipated and 


_ maturel 


considered. Knowing this to be so, 


Mr. C. had given his vote for laying the bill upon | 


| the table, 


‘ the members of the delegation, 


his colleague. He alone of the Tennessee delega- 
tion had voted to ar the compromise bill upon the 
table. Mr. G. had fully concurred with him as 


| 

| 

| 
Mr. Gentry here rose to do an act of justice to 
to the merits of the bill; and ss he believed did all 


Yet he had him- 


Bill—Mr. Crozier. 


In THe House or Representatives, 


Ho. or Reps, 
self voted against laying it on the table, not be 
cause he was in favor of its adoption, but because 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories said 
that he had another bill prepared giving a consi). 
tution to Oregon, Mexico, and California. Mr. G 

was as much opposed to the proposed plan of com. 
promise as his colleague could be; and he knew 
that, even if the bill had been taken up and cop. : 
sidered, it could not have passed, but would have 
been rejected by a majority of some thirty-five or 
forty votes. Mr. Grconsidered it as one of the 
most mischievous humbugs which the ingen 
of a politician could have concocted, : 

Mr. Crozier said that he agreed with his eo|- 
league in believing that such must have been the 
ultimate fate of the bill—that it would have been 
finally defeated on its passage by a heavy majority 
of some thirty or forty votes. : 

It had been said by the friends of the bill that 
the vote by which it had been so unceremoniously 
| disposed of was the result of a caucus. Mr. (. 

pronounced that assertion to be false. There had 
| been no caucus that he knew of. He certainly had 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


uity 


|| never heard of any; and he believed the whole to 


be a mere electioneering story. [Several Whio 
members here cried out that there had been po 
| caucus.] What would have been the use of taking 
| up the bill and discussing it for three or four weeks, 
| and, after all, laying it on the table, or voting it 
‘down? It would have only prolonged the session 
for some five or six weeks, without varying the 


result. These were the chief reasons which had 
| 





induced Mr. C, to vote for laying the bill upon the 

table. 
| And now as to the reasons which had influenced 
| him to be opposed to the bill itself. Never was 
there a greater misnomer than to call that a “‘com- 
promise’’ bill. There never could be a bill more 
thoroughly uncompromising. The opinion of those 
not intimately acquainted with legislation seemed 
to be that a compromise bil] must contain some 
soft and complaisant terms and equitable provis- 
ions; and therefore they are generally prejudiced 
in favor of a measure that obtains the ad caplandwn 
name of a “ compromise.’’ But this bill contained 
nothing of the kind. As a specimen of what it did 
contain, he would send up to the Clerk’s table to 
be read a few lines which were to be found in the 
24th and 26th sections applicable to New Mexico; 
and these words contained the soul of the measure. 
(A similar clause was to be found in the 33d sec- 
tion applicable to California.) ‘These two sections 
were all of the bill about which there was any 
controversy; the residue was mere details, about 
which there could not be much difference of opin- 
ion. ‘ 

The Clerk read the sections, as follows: 

Sec. 26. nd he it further enacted, That the legislative 
power of said Territory shall, until Congress shalk otherwise 
provide, be vested in the governor, secretary, and judges of 
the supreme court, who, or a majority of them, shall have 
power to pass any law for the administration of justice in 
said Territory, which shall not be repugnant to this act, or 
inconsistent with the laws and Constitution of the United 
States. But no law shall be passed interfering with the 
primary disposal of the soil, respecting an establishment of 
religion, or respecting the prohibition or establishment of 
African slavery; and notax shall be imposed upon the prop- 
erty of the United States; ner shall the lands or other prop- 
erty of non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other 
property of residents. All the laws shall be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States, and, if disapproved, shall be 
null and void.” 

* * * And exceptalso that a writ of error or appeal 
shall he allowed to the Supreine Court of the United States 
from the decision of the supreme court created by this aet, 
or any judge thereof, or of the distriet courts ereated by this 


act, or of any judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus, 
involving the question of personal freedom.”’ 


Now, was there oe like compromise in 
that? Did it not make the whole of the Territories 
of the United States’either slave Territories or free 
soil Territories, according as the decision of the 
Supreme Court should be? Was there any ques- 
tion as to the character of the Territories in this 
| respect that was euenprassant? Was any question 
of fact compromised? None whatever. 

Mr. C, said he would proceed to give the cause 
and origin of this bill. [t is well known that in 
another branch of this Congress (the Senate) a 
Select Committee had been raised upon this sub- 

It corisisted of members who 


ject. represen 
a t of slavery, both 


extreme opinions on the subjec 
| from the North and South. No doubt they were 


unxious to report a bill that would satisfy both 


sections of the country. A Senator, (a member of 
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shat committee,) who siteinteeanam tate: Gee || Alidininins {Mr. Bowpon,} while addressing | a eeintetaatiall 


)WDON g the detriment will the South suffer by the failure to 
jjitical theories that are more fanciful than sub- | House a few days since, in condemnation of its act | pass this bill? The moment territory is annexed, 


stantial, Was the leader of a party who pertina- |) of laying this bill on the table, either in an ineau- | the Constitution is the supféme law within it, and 
ciously insisted, that as the Constitution of the || tious moment, perhaps from the excitement of — if, as they contend, it requires no municipal law 
United States recognized slavery, that wherever || debate, or (as he more charitably hoped) ina spirit | to establish slavery, the South has all the rights 
« the stars and stripes’? of our country went, sla- || of ingenuousness, told the House openlyand boldly | upon this subject under the Constitution alone, 
very went with them; that the moment foreign || ‘‘ that the northern Democrats who were friends | which it could have had under the compromine bill, 
territory Was annexed to the United States, the | ‘ of the bill took it as a compromise, because they | for it prohibited the enacting of any law for the 
Constitution and laws of the General Government || ‘ were not willing to go home and tell their fanat- prohibition or establishment of African slavery. 

were extended over it, and slavery recognized | ‘ ical constituents that they had voted to extend Mr. Ince here made a brief interlocutory reply 
within it. ‘This construction and operation of the || ‘ slavery into any portion of our Territories.’’ | to this inquiry, which was not well heard by the 
Constitution and laws were stoutly denied by || They were then to tell them that under the Jaws reporter, owing to the position in which he stood 
many of the Representatives and Senators from | and Constitution the whole of the territory was | while speaking. He was understood to say that 
the North, and more particularly by a Senator from || free soil; while the southern Democrat was to tell | the people of the North affirmed the constitutional 
Vermont, (who was also a ars of the Select || his constituents that it was all slave territory. The | power of Congress to pass the Wilmot proviso; 
Committee,) an astute, strong-minded, and practi- | constituents of northern representatives, confidipg |, the people of the South utterly denied it. But 
cal lawyer. The section of the bill which had been | in the judgment of their members, would emigrate |, it was a doubtful constitutional question. Now, 
read at the Clerk’s table included this issue and | to the Tenviadeies under the belief that they were |, under the constitution, there was a provision for 
nothing else. It was probably offered by a third | free soil; the southerner would go there, taking his | deciding all such questions. Congress could not 
person in the committee, but presented the issue | slaves with him, under a directly opposite opinion; | decide them; the Supreme Court could. ‘There- 
between the two distinguished individuals towhom | the officious and fanatical abolitionists would send , fore, by the compromise bill, both parties con- 
he alluded, and would decide nothing but which | their money, and if need be their lawyers there; | cerned agreed to refer the question to the only legit- 
of them was the most sagacious and astute lawyer. || suits would be instituted by every slave against his | imate tribunal. The effect of the bill would have 
This bill, then, was nothing more than an agreed | master; and the whole country would be in a state |, been to disclaim the jurisdiction of Congress over 
case, between a set of lawyers and politicians, to || of the most alarming agitation, well calculated to | the question, because Congress could flot aettle it. 
be submitted to the Supreme Court for their de- || produce angry feelings and collisions of the most They were actuated by irreconcilable prejudices 
cision, and which, when decided, would not give '| fearful character. in opposite directions in regard to it, He would 
peace and quiet to the country, because it would | Sir, it may do for Democrats who belong to the | ask of the gentleman from Tennessee whether the 
not be acquiesced in. Yet they gravely asked the | same party to make these different and opposite | South could in reason ask more of the North thaa 
Senate and House to pass this bill merely to see | representations to different peopleof the same party, | to agree to such a bill? Certainly not. And how 
whose speculations would concur with the judg- || and be successful in deluding them. They may, | hopeless was every other mode of adjustment! If 


ment of the Supreme Court. |; and probably did do so, in the last Presidential | the Supreme Court could not settle this question, 
Mr. C. said he could not consent to try such an || election in Pennsylvania, when they asserted that | no other power on earth could. 
experiment at the expense of the country, when || Mr. Polk was a better tariff man than Mr. Clay. Was it not unreasonable in the South to ask 


there would flow no beneficial result from it; but, | They may, and probably did do so in New York, | legislation from this House on such a subject—to 
on the contrary, it would be attended with great || on the question of the annexation of Texas. They ask to give the South rights which the Constitu- 
mischief. If the decision of the Supreme Court | may, and probably did do so, in the Northwest, on _ tion did not give? 
should be against the North, would the people of | the subject of river and harbor improvements. And, || Mr. Vinton desired to ask one question of the 
that section of the Union abide by it? Not atall. || as one good turn deserves another, the northern || gentleman from Alabama. Had-the compromise 
They would agitate the country a great deal more | Democrats, who achieved these things so success- bill passed, and the decision of the Supreme Court 
than they do now on the subject. They weuld || fully with their constituency, may and probably | been against the North, would General Cass 
insist that the decision had been made by a court, || will, require their southern brethren in this con>|| (should he be President) have abided by the de- 
a majority of whose members were from the South, || test, when a northern Democrat professing south- | cision? When he had been Secretary of War he 
and slaveholders, and that they had decided con- || ern principles is a candidate for the Presidency, to | had written a very astute article denying the pow- 
trary to law; that their decision was either corrupt, || delude their constituency upon General Cass’s opin- | er of the Supreme Court to decide such questions, 
or their judgments had been warped by prejudice || ions on the subject of the Wilmot proviso and the || and claiming it for the Executive. He had then 
and interest. The North having the numerical || improvement of rivers and harbors. | contended that the Executive could-overrule a de- 
strength on this floor, would insist that Congress || The very fact, Mr. Chairman, of the diverse | cision of the Supreme Court. 
had the control of the Territories, and would call || opinions which are entertained by so many differ- || Mr.Ince. That was a criminal case. 
for legislation = the subject to interdict slavery || ent persons of what would be the law under the || Mr. Vinton, Well, what difference did that 
within them. hat would be the result, if the | miscalled compromise bill, is the strongest objec- || make? 
court should decide against the South? Would || tion that could be urged against its passage. The | Mr. Ince said the best security that Mr. Cass 
the people of that section abide by the decision? || country has a right to require of us the utmost care | would abide by the decision of the Court, would 
No, sir. They would probably clamor still more || and attention in enacting laws in such a form that |) be found in the fact that the compromise bill had 
loudly—insist that the rights of the States could || they will be easily understgod by the people they |, been agreed to by both parties.* 
not be controlled upon this subject, either by the || are intended to direct and govern, and least liable || Mr. Meape here wanted Mr. Crozier to yield 
decision of the Supreme Court or a law of Con- || to misconstruction. All men are agreed that the || the floor, that he might put a question to him. 
gress, and that nullification was their remedy. || tyrant who published his laws for the government || Mr. Crozier declined. He had already lost 
Mr. C. said he had strong reasons for suspecting || of his subjects by posting them on pillars so high || too much of the brief time allotted to him. He 
that such was the expectation (not to aay the hope) that no one could read them or ascertain what || had been just about to come to the point to which 
of certain southern gentlemen of extreme opinions || they were, and then punishing with severity the | the gentleman alluded. 
upon this subject. ‘They believed that the passage | slightest infraction of them, was cold blooded and | The gentleman took the ground that the people 
of this bill would unite the whole South under the || cruel. Would we not be liable to a similar charge, || of a Territory had a right to legislate on this ques- 
lead of a great southern statesman, by uniting | if we enact laws which we know and avow at the || tion,and on all others. That was the opinion of Mr. 
them in the opinion that the extension of the Con- || time of their passage will be understood in one || Cass, and he had announced this in the Nicholson 
stitution over territory carried slavery with it; that || way in one part of the Union and viewed in a || letter. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayty] 
this opinion would result in a perfect league of the | directly opposite light in the other? It is not an | had endorsed the doctrine of Cass. 
southern against the northern States, and finally | uncommon charge from some persons of preju- || Mr. Barty hoped he would have the opportu- 
end in two separate confederacies of the North and || diced minds, that lawyers, when they become legis- | nity allowed him to explain. 
South. Of one thing he was, however, well satis- || lators, make laws to encourage and furnish bust- || Mr. Crozier. The gentleman had taken the 
fied, that if this bill had not received the favor of | ness for their own profession; this, however, is the | lead, and all the other friends of General Cass had 
this distinguished southern party leader, it would || firat case of the kind in my experience or observa- | seemed eager to endorse their chief. A gentleman 
not have obtained the support of a single southern || tion where they were liable to the charge. The | from Mississippi |Mr. Tompson] and a gentieman 
Democratic vote. miscalled compromise bill was framed purposely | from North Carolina [Mr. Vewnasre} had made 
But again, sir, what would be the state of this || to produce lawsuits upon a most important and | speeches to that effect. , ; 
exciting question and the condition of the country || momentous question, which, in my opinion, had | Mr. Vewasre here spoke, (with his back io 
between the time of the passage of this bill into a | better be settled in any other way. If (said Mr.C.) | the reporter.) : i 
law and the decision of the Supreme Court upon | my recollection of the law does not mislead me, | Mr. Crozier said he understood this to be the 
the great issue arising under it? Would agitation || there is such an indictable offence as common | —— General Cass and the gentlemen alluded 
cease? Would the country become quieted down, barratry—the offence consists in stirring up law- | to; it was then very clear. No doubt they had 
prepared to acquiesce in the decision, whatever it || suits; and, if committed by a common person, is | astuteness enou h to attempt to modify it now, 
might be? No, sir, no; directly the opposite would || punishable with fine and imprisonment, bat if by || when they foun the dilemma and the inconsist- 
be its effect. From the first day of its introduc- || a member of the profession, a greater punishment || ency they had got into by their support of the 
tion in the Senate, it had been generally denounced || is awarded. Had this bill become alaw, 1 am not | compromise bill. The gentlemen who had made 
in en = the eng had not been very | certain but what its originators, a ae || speeches had done so for the purpose of showing 
cordially received anywhere. It would probably || aided in its enactment, would have rendered them- | — = : tee 
be some five years from the passage of the iat | asdeeslieble.:to.en indictment, and to suffer the || sig: betas ar eames tha ses to ate of the sonore” 
before the Supreme Court would finally decide any || pains and penalties for common barratry. | nifse bill, Mrcrozter asked bim whether he would consider 
case arising under it; and from a declaration whic But, said Mr. C., if southern gentlemen who } the decision of the Supreme Court on the question ariving 
was made on this floor a few days since, we could || have announced it as their opinion that the Con- || under this bill binding on the renewed eens = La 
well judge. what would be taking place in the || stitution of the United States recognizes and estab || S°Nnuy, He unhesitatingly answered, “ Certainly not ;” i 


i is ti ly be bi the immediately befo 
country during this time. The gentleman from || lishes slavery wherever it goes, are correct, wha | ee bean” ee ere ad 
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to the people what General Cass’s opinions were. 
They had all of them, or most of them, in their 
printed speeches, inséfted extracts from General 
Case's letter to Mr. Nicholson. He had their 
épeeches before him. The speech of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Binapsatt} and the 
speech of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Tnomrpson] both bad thedetter in them, and both 
endorsed its doctrines. Here was the speech of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Me. Vena- 
sLe,} who had spoken so confidently just now, 
which admitted that General Cass held the opinion; 
the gentleman now stoutly denied it. In his speech 
none could hold the doctrine more strongly than 
he did. He said that to submit the question to 
Congress would put the power in the hands of Con- 
gress to place one man to legislate for the Territo- 
ries, and thereby create a despotism; that the mon- 





strousness of the proposition showed its absurdity. || 


Yet this very compromise bill, of which these 
gentlemen are now the ardent advocates, if it had 
passed into a law, would have delegated by Con- 
greas the whole power of legislation for the Terri- 
tories to five persons—the governor, secretary, and 
supreme jadges—in direct opposition to the doc- 
trine of General Cass, endorsed by themselves 
most eagerly and cordially, that the people of the 
Territories had the right of making laws for them- 
selves. His (General Cass’s) friends, then, by 
the advocacy of the compromise bill, have admit- 
ted that the principal plank of the Cass platform 
had fallen to the ground, and preci; itated him and 
them with it. The gentlemen were thus anxious 
to pass a bill which they believed unconstitutional 
a short time since, because Congress had no right, 
in their then opinion, to legislate for the Territo- 
ries. Yet this bill gave the whole power to Con- 


gress over the Territories, and united the legislative || 


and jidicial departments in the same persons; for, 
by reference to the bill, the judges were to make 
laws, as well as administer them. 

Mr. Sranton here said he had been one of | 


those who had voted for the Oregon bill with the || 


Wilmot proviso in it after he had voted against the 
Wilmot proviso; and he had done so because he 
held the proviso to be nugatory, and that the Su- | 
preme Court would so decide. He had at that 
time supposed the provisions of the Missouri com- 
promise would have beenadopted. The gentleman 
said the Senate’s bill would have left the question | 
just where it was. Yes; but it established gov- | 
ernmeuts for New Mexico and California. The | 


compromise would have been respected, and the || 


The rights of the | SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 


question never disputed again. 
South would have been amply protected. 

Mr. Crozier asked whether Mr. Stanton be- 
lieved the Wilmot proviso to be unconstitutional? 
{He said he did.] 

Then the gentleman, his colleague, had voted | 
for a bill one feature of which he believed in his 
conscience to be unconstitutional. The gentleman | 
said the proviso was nugatory, and the Supreme | 
Court would so decide. Well, his colleague had | 
found a plan by which any member might vote for 
any unconstitutional law, by simply saying that if 
it i8 unconstitutional it is nugatory, and therefore 
no law atall. This is certainly a most important 
and convenient discovery to do away with the ob- 
servance of the Constitution. But how did some 
of my colleague’s friends, who agreed to this new 
and convenient rule of his, and who voted for the | 
Oregon bill with the Wilmot proviso in it, believ- | 
ing it unconstitutional, vote the other day upon the 
civil and diplomatic bill? Did notthey vote against 
the whole bill because it contained an appropriation 
of $50,000 to the Savannah river, on theground that 


Territorial Governments—Mr. Bayly. 


to the passage of this bill is to be found in the fact 
that it threw the decision of a most exciting politi- 
‘eal question upon the Supreme Court, the weakest 
department of the Government. The moral and 
| legal influence of this court has been greatly di- 
| minished for some years past from the fact that 
many of its members had received their appoint- 
ments on accountof political services and opinions. 
Its decisions now scarcely had as much weight as 
the decisions made by the courts in one-half of the 
States, and the decision of the question now pro- 
posed unnecessarily to be lefttoit, would probably, 
‘| in one section of the Union or the other, annihilate 
| its authority altogether. Herecollected of but one 

important case where the action of this court had 
come in conflict with State authority, and then it 
was treated with utter contempt. He alluded to 
‘the case of Tassels, in Georgia. In this case a 
writ issued from the Supreme Court of the United 
| States suspending the judgment of the State court 
of Georgia by which Tassels was condemned to be 
| hung. 
| and carried the sentence of the State court into ex- 
|| ecution, and did not even take any notice of the 
‘|| writ. The death of the plaintiff in error was sug- 
| gested on the record of the Supreme Court, and 
this was an end of the case. 

Mr. C. said he had thus, in as brief a manner 
| as he-could, stated some of the objections which 
existed in his own mind against the adoption of 
this measure. Some of the Democratic press, and 





|| some of the gentlemen on the other side of the | 


| Chamber, had been very vehement in their denun- 
| ciations of those who had voted to lay this bill on 
|| the table. He thought he could account for some 
|| of this great feeling and denunciatory spirit by a 
| fact which he would bring: to the notice of the 
committee. The bill contained provisions for the 
| appointment of three governors, three secretaries, 
| three district attorneys, three marshals, nine 
'| judges, and six Indian agents, in all twenty-seven 
very comfortable offices. He had no doubt gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House in expecta- 
tion had divided these comfortable berths among 
their best friends. They were no doubt sorely 
disappointed that their expectations could not be 
immediately realized. He therefore pitied their 


| disappointment, and could easily forgive the de- 
|, nunciations which flowed from such a sympathetic 


source. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
August 3, 1848, 





| In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, upon the Compromise Bill of the Senate. 


} 

| Mr. BAYLY said: 

| Mr. Cuatrman: I do not rise to examine, at any 
| length, the excuses which have been offered in be- 
| half of the majority in this House by the 
_man from Tennessee (Mr. Crozier) for laying on 
| the table in such a summary manner—and, under 
|| the circumstances of the case, I think I may add, 
|| with such indecent haste—the bill from the Senate 
providing for the organization of territorial govern- 
ments in Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 
The gentleman informs us that, at this late period 
of the session, it is important to save time; and as 
it was certain the bill would not pass the House, 
it was considered expedient to dispose of it with- 





this appropriation was unconstitutional? It is for 
them to reconcile if they can this gross and palpa- 
ble inconsistency.* 

But, said Mr. C., another most forcible oBjection 





* The following is a list of southern Democrats who voted 
for the Oregon bill at the last Congress, having the Wilmot 
9 we it: James B. Bowlin, Lynn Boyd, W. G. Brown, 

- B. Chase, Howell Cobb, Alvan Cullom, J. R.J. Daniel, 
George 8S. Houston, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G. 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, John Lumpkin, James J. McKa i. 
Barclay Martin, Timothy Pilsbury, David 8. Reid, F. P 
Stanton, John W. Tibbatts, John S. Phelps, Leonard H. 
Sima, and Jacob Thompson. At this session, the only 
southern Democrats who voted for the Oregon bill with the 
Wilmot proviso were George W. Jones and Andrew John- 
son. 

The following is a list of southern Democrats who voted | 
against the civil and diplomatic bill at this session with the | 


out debate, and in the most expeditious way. It 
is true, itis at all times important to economize 
time. But, considering the absorbing character of 
the subjects involved in that bill; the deep and in- 
tense interest which is taken in them in every part 


appropriation to the Savannah river in it: Archibald Atkin- 
son, Thomas H. Bayly, Henry Bedinger, Thomas 8. Bocock, 
Franklin W. Bowdon, James B. Bowlin, Armistead Burt, 
Lucien B. Chase, Beverly L. Clarke, Howell Cobb, William- 
son R. W. Cobb, John R J. Daniel, James 8. Green, Wil- 
lard P. Hall, Hugh A Haralson, Samson W. Harris, Hugh 
L. W. Hill, George 8S. Houston, Samuel W. Inge, Alfred 
Iverson, John Jameson, Artdrew Johnson, Robert W. John- 
son, W. Jones, D. 8. Kaufinan, Emile La Sére, 
Thomas W. Ligon, James McDowell, James J. McKay, 
Richard K. Meade, Samuel O. Peyton, John 8S. Phelps, 
Timothy Pilsbury, &. Barnwell Rhett, Richard F. Simpson, 
James H. Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Robert A. Thompson, 
Abraham W. Venable, and Daniel Wallace. 


ntle- - 


The sheriff treated the writ with contempt, | 
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Ho. or Reps, 
of the country; the conflicting and apparently irre 
concilable views prevailing respecting them; and the 
difficulties of a satisfactory adjustment;—consid. 
ering the character of the committee of the Senate 
which reported the bill; the difficulties it encoun. 
tered; and the strong majority by which it passed 
that august body—and, above ail, considering the 
strong anxiety which must pervade every patrio’s 
heart that the excited passions of the nation should 
be calmed, and the question settled upon a firm 
basis;—considerng all this, I do think that the 
majority here, if they were determined to allow no 
debate, might at least have shown the Senate re. 
spect enough to permit their bill, prepared with so 
much labor and care, to be read; and before its fate 
was sealed, to order it to be printed; that the House 
might vote with precise knowledge of its provis. 
ions. But, so far from this being done, the bill jg 
no sooner brought before the House than dispar. 
aging remarks are made of it by the chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, not at all justified 
by its character; they are followed up by a motion 
to lay the bill on the table; and an opportunity to 
the friends of the bill to say one word in reply was 
rudely refused. And how much time has been 
saved in consequence? How much did any one 
suppose could be saved by such proceedings? Let 
the discussions of the last few days answer. The 
fate of the bill was scarcely sealed, before a regu- 


lar debate was commenced on that side of the 


House upon its provisions, and it has since pro- 
gressed to this hour. We implored you, before 
you finally condemned the measure, to allow its 
friends to defend it. You decided to condemn 
first, and hear afterwards. But, sir, the country 
will not pass a summary judgment upon the meas- 
ure in question, in the manner this House has; and 
I therefore propose to discuss it. And in doing 
so, I shall have occasion to answer some of the 
many speeches which have been made in reply to 
the argument I had the honor to make in May last, 
upon the extent of the power of Congress over the 
erritories. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dver] 
has accused me of inconsistency, in being willing 
to vote for the bill of the Senate, after having de- 
nied the power of Congress to legislate for the 
Territories in respect to their internal affairs. The 
ready answer to this accusation is, that the bill in 
question proposes to exercise no such power. It 
proposes forms of government, but it has not one 
feature in it partaking of the character of a law. 
There is not a private right conferred by it, ora 
penalty imposed for its violation. There is nota 
private or public wrong defined, or remedy pro- 
vided against it. It isa form of government, artd 
the clauses referred to as legislative in their char- 
acter, are anything else. So far from partaking 
of the nature of legislation, they are declaratory 
restraints upun the legislative power, and they are 
organic in their characteristics. 

The distinction between a form of government 
and a law, which is very clear to my mind, I at- 
tempted to define in the speech I made on the occa- 
sion referred to. I then undertook to show a 
constitution to be, that by which the powers of 
government are prescribed and limited; a law, by 
which the conduct of individuals is regulated and 
controlled. A constitution is a rule of action to the 
officers and the different departments of the Gov- 
errment; a law, the rule of action to the commu- 
nity at large. No matter from what source a 
constitution proceeds, all those who take and hold 
office under it, are bound by it as long as they do 
so. It is their commission. Sxaceine office 
under it, they have consented to be bound by its 
provisions. And not only may public officers be- 
come bound, in taking office under it, by a consti- 
tution which has been proposed to them by others, 
but a whole community may assent to it by com- 
plying with its forms. But very different is the 
condition of the people at large with respect to 
laws. I know of no way by which a community 
can assent toa law, except in its recognition or 
enactment by a legislative body composed of their 
representatives. A constitution is the form of ac- 


tion; legislation is action itself. The one is the 
means; the other the result. 

I undertook to show, further, that this was a 
distinction familiar in our history. Our forefathers 
never objected to the British king granting to the 
Colonies charters containing forms of government; 
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irre. and they never were regarded as acts of legisla- | ments. The absurdity of deducing it from the tion;’’ and that he “ was perfectly astonished to 
the tion, which could only be instituted by Parliament, | power of Congress to dispose of and make all | hear’* me ‘repeat it, in support of his (my) posi- 
Sid. They were restrictions on the Government, volun- | needful rules and regulations respecting the territory tion.” 
nate tarily imposed by the Government itself, for the | or other property of the United States, has become The House will recollect that I did not quote 
un. penefit of the Colonies. But they always denied || so obvious in the course of the discussion, that the language of Mr: Madison, to which the gen- 
seq the right of the mother country to legislate in | few now contend for it. The power in question | tleman refers, as authority to show that this Con- 
the reference to the domestic affairs of the Colonies. || is claimed generally, now, as an incident to the | gress, sitting under the Constitution of the United 
ot’s These charters were little else than constitutions, | power of acquiring and holding territory. | States, has no authority to legislate for the Ter- 
nuald in our familiar political sense of the term, and in | Conceding the power to govern, to ci incident  ritories. I criticised the laudatione which had 
irm many instances were acquiesced in by the people | to the power to acquire, the question still arises, | been bestowed on the ordinance of 1787, and un- 
the jong after the British authority was expelled; in- | How is the acquired country to be governed? This | dertook to show that, so far from deserving them, 
no deed, in one case, until within a very late period. | depends upon the character of government of the | it was itself the result of a usurpation of the Con- 
re- In others, they were changed in a short period | country acquiring. Usually the government in | gress which passed it. And to sustain me on that 
80 after the declaration of independence, either at the | the acquired country is assimilated as near as pos- || point, | quoted Mr. Madison, where he said it 
fate instance of the Colonies themselves, or in obedi- | sible to the character of the government of the | was passed “ without the least color of constitu- 
use ence to the recommendation of the Continental | nation acquiring. | tional authority.”” But the gentleman says—and 
yis= Congress; but generally by conventions, having || Under our system, the manner in which we | others in the Senate and elsewhere, in replying to 
lis no direct authority to do so. And in consequence, | ought to.govern newly acquired territory depends | the same argument of mine, have said—that Mr. 
ar at one time, the validity of those constitutions was | upon the character of the inhabitants. If the || Madison “ makes itan argument for the new Con- 
| of very much questioned. This was particularly the \| country acquired be vacant, and becomes settled || stitution, that it supplied the defects of the old in 
led case in Virginia. The convention that framed | by American citizens, they have the absolute right || this respect, and removed the necessity for usurp- 
ion her late constitution convened without any sanc- || to be governed according to the fundamental prin- | ation. He upbraids the conduct of those who 
to tion of law; and it was not deputed by the people || ciples of our free institutions. The citizens of a | stood by and saw Congress usurp these powers 
vas with express reference to the formation of a con- || free government lose none of their rights by pass- || under the old system, and yet raised a great out- 
en stitution, The result was, that its authority was | ing from one part of its territory toanother. This || cry because the same were made legitimate in the 
ne questioned. But it was maintained “that the | is the precise ground taken by our revolutionary || new Constitution.” 
set people had received it as a constitution. The | ancestors. They maintained that they brought | The gentleman, in this instance, is not so pre- 
he magistrates and officers, down to a constable, had || with them to this country all the rights of English- || cise in his language as is usual with him; and it 
us been appointed under it. The people had felt its || men, the most important of which was the right | may be that I do not differ with him. If he 
he operation and acquiesced; and it is confessedly || to legislate for themselves in respect to their inter- || means that Mr. Madison contended that the new 
'O- their assent which gives validity to a constitution.” | nal affairs, through representatives exclusively | Constitution supplied the defects of the old,’’ in 
re These views prevailed ; and the constitution, thus || elected by and responsible to them. So dear was | respect to its powers over the public lands as “‘a 
Its indirectly receiving the sanction of the people, | this right esteemed, that, when it was denied, they | great and independent fund of revenue,”’ then I 
nn endured for more than half a century; and even || vindicated it with their life’s blood, and consecra- || agree with him. But if he means to say that Mr, 
ry afier such a lapse of time, many of our people || ted it as the vital principle of our political system. || Madison admitted that it supplied in the new Con- 
8 were unwilling to change it for any other. || To make the responsibility of the representative || gress the want of authority in the old to legislate 
nd To this it is answered, that in conceding the || real, and to protect this fundamental principle, it || for the Territories in respect to other matters than 
ng power in Congress to propose to the Territories || is essential that laws passed by him should operate | the public lands, then I differ most widely from 
he forms of government, I surrender the whole ques- || exclusively upon those who have the periodical | him. So far from the language of Mr. Madicon 
to tion, inasmuch as the minor power is contained in || power to remove him. In these principles, the || sustainingany such position, it militates most point- 
t, the major, The idea that the power to propose a || division of powers between our Federal and State || edly with it. A few words will make this appa- 
le form of government to a people is the major power, || Governments originated; in consequence of which, | rent. In the first place, on the 18th of August, 
of which the power of legislation is the minor, | the people of the States have the right to legislate || Mr. Madison submitted in the Federal Convention, 
R| originates in a confusion of ideas growing out of | for themselves in respect to their ifternal affairs, || in order to be referred to the commitiee of detail, 
ig the solemn manner in which most of our constitu- | and to be exempt from Congressional legislation || among others, the following power as proper to be 
e- tions were framed and adopted, and the character || upon the subject of slavery, and every other do- | added to those of the General Legislature: 
e of some of the provisions of them. But, to sustain | mestic matter, If these principles are true, the || “To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United 
e the general proposition, that the power to frame a | power claimed for Congress to legislate for the || States. 
n form of government is the major power, of which | Territories upon the subject of their domestic pol- || ait governments for the new States 
It the power of legislation is the minor, it is neces- | icy cannot be sustained. If the citizen of a State | angry : 3 ‘ 
7 sary to show that a constitution can only be pro- || have the right to be exempt from Congressional | The first branch of this proposition was virtu- 
J. posed and accepted by the people in the solemn || legislation with respect to his internal affairs, and | = adopted. But the second was not. It is in 
a manner just mentioned. This will scarcely be || yet is not so if he removes to a Territory, it fol- || Teference to the adoption of the first branch of the 
a attempted. If it should be, it would be success- | ows that he has lost by removal a most important | Proposition to which Mr. Madison refers, and not 
a fully met by the history of most constitutional || right; and although he was exempt in his State || the second, as is plain from the language he uses. 
; governments, and particularly by the instance in || from the tyranny of being governed by laws which | 1 the number of the Federalist referred to, Mr. 
s that of Virginia, already referred to. If the body || did not operate at all upon the majority which || Madison is combating the objection to the Con- 
g of gentlemen in Virginia which framed her first || passed them, yet, by going to a Taine. he || Sates, Growms On of the extent of authority 
y constitution had undertaken to pass laws confer- given by it to Congress dver the public lands as 
8 ring rights and providing remedies, and the ques- || actment of which the precise portion of the people || | * &"e# and independent fund of revenue.”” And 


tion of their validity had been raised subsequent 
t to the decision in favor of the validity of the con- 
> stitution framed by the same body, and it had been 
4 argued that, as the validity of the constitution had 
1 been conceded, that of the law could not be con- 
f tested, as the minor was included in the major, I 
r think the argument would have been listened to 
i with very little patience. 
; And, notwithstanding the imposing circumstances 
. under which most of our constitutions were framed, 
the character of them falls very far short of sus- 
taining the proposition under discussion. Inde- 
rare of legislation, those constitutions are 
ifeless bodies. I do not recollect a provision in 
one of them, affirmative in its character, which 
executes itself. Legislation is necessary to infuse 
lifeintothem. Even the oath to support the Con- 
stitution is nugatory, until a law is passed to pun- 
| ish perjury. They contain no remedies to enforce 
_ iF their own provisions, I may be right or not in 
the distinction | draw between the power to pro- 
pose a form of government and to legislate. At 
any rate, it is made in the bill, and the accusation 
of inconsistency against me falls to the ground. 
But I think it will be apparent, when we look to 
the source from which the power is derived. 
_ The absolute right of American citizens residing 
in any of our Territories to legislate for themselves, 
even conceding the power of Congress to furnish 
them with a form of government, will be quite 
manifest when we look to the only legitimate 
source of the power to institute territorial govern- 


who would be subject to them would be the only | 
portion which could have no hand. 
Concede, therefore, the right of Congress to | 
govern the Territories: yet it is bound to govern | 
them in subordination to the fundamental law of 


| 

would be compelled to live under laws, in the en- || 
| 

| 


our political system, under which the right of the 
citizen to legislate for himself, through represent- 
atives responsible to those upon whom the law is 
to operate, is the most important, and one of which | 
he cannot be rightfully divested. The practice of | 
this Government has been in accordance with these | 
principles. In all the bills establishing territorial | 
governments for districts principally peopled by | 
American citizens, the exclusive power of legis- | 
lating within them, relative to their internal affairs, | 
is confided to the Territorial Legislature. When, 
therefore, gentlemen present a long list of acts 
of Congress establishing territorial governments, 
every one of which contains clauses recognizing | 
the right of the people, as far as American citizens | 
are concerned, to legislate for themselves, so far 
from producing precedents to sustain their preten- | 
sions in favor of the right of Congressional legis- 
lation, they produce such as conflict most irrecon- | 
cilably with them. 
The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Woopwarp,] in replying to my argument in favor | 
of the right of the American citizens in the Terri- 

| tories to legislate for themselves, quotes from the 
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thirty-eighth number of the Federalist, to which I 
had referred on another point, and says, that “the 
language of Mr. Madison is decisive of this ques- 


a 


| it is in tha€ connection he uses the argument which 


the gentlenfin repeats, and which I quote from his 
speech. In the 38th No. of the Federalist, alluding 
to the public lands, Mr. Madison says: 

% Congress have assumed the administration of this stock, 
(the public lands.) Congress have andertaken to do more ; 
they have proceeded to form new States; to erect tempo- 
rary governments ; toappoint officers for them; and to pre- 
scribe the conditions on which such Statea shall be admitted 
into the Confederacy. All this has been done, and without 
the least color of constitutional authority. Yet no blame 
has been whispered; no alarm has been sounded. A great 
and independent fund of revenue is passing into the hands of a 
single body of men (the old Congress) who can ruise troops to 
an indefinite number, and appropriate money to their support 
for an indefinite period of time. Aud yet there are men who 
have not only been silent spectators of this prospect, but 
who are the advocates of the system (the Confederation) 
which exhibits it; and, at the same time, urge against the 
new system the objections which we have heard.’ 


But, suppose I am wrong in this. Admit that 
it be true that the Constitution confers upon Con- 
gress the right “to institute temporary governments 
for the new States;” and, in this respect, supplies 
the want of such power in the old Congress: yet 
I maintain it does not affect my argument. For 
still I insist, that in constructing such a govern- 
ment, in instituting such a body politic, you are 
constitutionally bound to construct it in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of our system; the 
Most important of which, one that our ancestors 
went to war to maintain, is violated most flagrantly 
in the claim of the power for Congress to legislate 
= the Territories in respect to their domestic 

airs. 
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Territorial Governments—Mr. Bayly. 


The gentleman from South Carolina maintains, | other of our governments, is a trust; and its agents 


further, that— 


«The advocates of the right of independent legislation in 
the districts involve themselves in a most extraordinary 
ditemma. By what course of reasoning would they estab- 


lish the authority of the Constitution over those districts? | 


The people there are not parties to the Constitution. What 


right has Congress to ‘coin money’ for them, or regulate | 


‘weights and measures,’ or ‘establish post offices and post 
roads ;’ or, indeed, to exercise over them any of the del- 
egated powers? Those districts have delegated no such 
powerstous. They are not represented here. The maxim 
of the right of self-government is not*restricted to ‘internal 
affairs,’ as the argument of gentlemen would seem to imply. 
It comprehends, where it exists, all affairs, internal and 
external. We have no more right to force upon them the 
Constitution of the United States, than to subject them to 
the legisiation of Congress. Both acts are equally incom- 
patible with their right of self-control.” 


Now, sir, I differ totally with the gentleman in 
all this. At the same time, I maintain that an 
American citizen removing from one of the States 
to one of our Territories, loses none of his birth- 
rights; I also maintain, that he discharges himself 


he left his State, he was a party to the Constitu- 
tion, and he does not cease to be so by removing 
toa Territory. Before he left his State, he was 


subject to the Constitution in those matters within | 


the true jurisdiction and confines of it, in the mode 
limited and defined thereby; and he does not cease 
to be so when he goes into a Territory of the United 
States. Before he emigrated, Congress could ex- 


ercise all the powers over him to which the gentle- | 


man refers; and he does not withdraw himself from 
our jurisdiction, in respect to them, by his removal 
from one part of the country to another. We do 
not force the Constitution upon him; he carries it 
with him. But the gentleman says he is not rep- 
resented here; nor is he in the States, under similar 
circumstances. A fraction of people in a State, as 
was decided in Washington’s time, less than the 
number entitling them to a member, is not repre- 
sented on this floor; noris asmaller number in the 
Territories. But as soon as the population of a 
Territory reach that number, they become entitled 


to admission, by their members in Congress, into | 


the union of States. 
is an absolute right, of which Congress cannot de- 
prive them. Iam here speaking.of the rights of 
American citizens, not of the conquered subjects of 
another nation. I shallcome to that point directly. 

But several gentlemen have asserted, that in the 
right I claim for a people of a Territory, I concede 
to the Territorial Government sovereignty. 


And this right, I maintain, | 


Now, sir, I have involved myself in no such | 


absurdity. Nor in one quite as great, in which 
they have involved themselves, when they claim 


sovereignty for the State governments; nor in one | 


still greater, when they claim sovereignty for this 
Government. Sir, there is no such thing as sov- 


ereignty, in its true meaning, under our system. | 


The word is not to be found in the Declaration of 


Independence, or in the Constitution ofghe United | 
States. It is the attribute of God alone; and it was | 


sacrilegiously assumed by kings, at a time when 


they impiously claimed to rule by Divine right. | 


Sovereignty is unlimited and illimitable. The con- 


cession of sovereignty to governments has always | 
g g y 


carried with it despouc power over life, liberty, and 
property. By it, death, banishment, and confisca- 
tion have been legalized. The idea of sovereignty 
in government is at war with every principle of 
our political system. We claim that all govern- 
ments are trusts; but there is nothing fiduciary in 
sovereignty. Sovereignty, in the metaphorical 


sense in which it is usually employed with us, re- | 


sides in the people, of whom the Government is 
but a trustee and agent. The distinction between 
the right of self-government in the people,- and 
sovereignty in governments, is most vital. Ac- 
cording to the one, the ultimate authority is in the 


people, and they bestow limited powers upon their | 


agents. According to the other, that authority is 
in the governors, who bestow limited franchises 
on the people. Under the first theory, the Govern- 


ment cannot do anything destructive of the ends-| 


for which it was instituted, and in violation of the 


trust confided to it; under the second, it may do | 


everything from which it has not debarred itself 
by the franchises it has granted to the people. 
When, therefore, I concede to the people of a 


Territory the exclusive right of legislating for | 
themselves, I by no means concede to them an | 
unlimited right. A territorial government, like all | 


ean do nothing in violation of it. All governments 
under our system are instituted for the protection 


of the rights of life, liberty, and property; and 


_ compensation. 


they ean do nothing in violation of them. Private 
property cannot be taken, even for a public use, 
without ample compensation; and it cannot be 
taken at all, for any other purpose. This would 
have been the case under our system, even if the 
Constitution had not so declared. In conceding 
the right of self-government to the people of the 
Territories, under the restraints of the Constitu- 
tion and of the fundamental principles of our re- 
publican system, I by no means concede the right, 
as has been asserted, to a few squatters (as our 
enterprising and patriotic frontier men are called 
by drones of the old States) to” deprive any por- 
tion of the people of this Confederacy of their 
property. The very reverse is the only legitimate 
inference from my argument. Safar from making 


on 1, th scha | any such dangerous concession, I deny to the 
from none of his constitutional obligations. Before | 


Legislatures of the States even, the right to destroy 
private property. Even they can only take it for 
a public use; and not then, without making ample 
Hence, [ have always denied the 
right of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and of the State Legislatures to do 
it within the limits of the States. It can only be 


| done, in my view, by the people themselves in 


solemn convention assembled, where they can ex- 
ercise, if anywhere, sovereign authority, by which 


alone can such an act be done. 


Gentlemen who admit the right of Congress to 


' 


| 
| 


a 


| tablished by 4onferring a pecuniary favor. 
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Nor does the parallel between the two occasions 


stop here. The relapse from the sentiments of 
that period is more remarkable as we proceed. 
Then, a ruinous precedent was attempted to be es. 
Now 
they attempt to do the same thing, by assuring e 
that we are not to be injured thereby. Then, the 


tea tax was appropriated to relieve the colonial 
treasury. Now, we are told that slavery never 
can go to Oregon, and that the Wilmot proviso js 


harmless. Shall the parallel stop here? Then, 


| our ancestors would not consent that chains should 
_ be forged for them, even though they were gilded, 


Shall we now be reconciled to have fetters made 
for us, by the assurance that they are not to be 


used to our injury? 


I have thus far argued the question as to the 


; manner in which a Territory is to be governed 


which is peopled by American citizens. But ina 
case where the inhabitants are conquered subjects 
of a foreign nation, different principle applies, 
They are entitled to no other rights than are secured 


| to them by the treaty, or which we choose, in our 
clemency, to extend to them. 


_Itis true, where a 
nation blessed with free institutions acquires a 


| foreign territory, it ought to accustom its new citi- 


zens as rapidly as possible to the exercise of all 
the rights to which they will be ultimately entitled. 


‘| But the public safety must control, if they can be 
‘| extended to them no faster than is compatible with 


abolish slavery in this District, and have contended | 


for the right and expediency of abolishing it by | 


the action of the State Legislatures, may maintain 
the dangerous heresy which they attribute to me, 
and those who agree with me; but it will never, 
in either sphere, find in me an advocate; and when- 
ever it is reasserted by them, if I am in public life, 
I shall be prepared to meet them in debate. 

I have shown at length heretofore, and briefly 


on this octason, the exact similarity of the power 


now asserted to be in Congress—a body possessing 


| citizens. 


it. In the case of the Mexicans in New Mexico 
and California, they are not accustomed to our in- 
stitutions, and they are not yet prepared to exer- 
cise, with safety to us, the rights of American 
citizens. And what is conclusive as to our dut 
is, that by the treaty they are allowed twelve 
months to decide whether they will continue Mex- 
ican subjects or become American citizens. Until 
that time has expired, at least, they are not enti- 
tled to exercise any of the privileges and rights of 
And hence the bill of the Senate confers 
upon the American citizens of Oregon at once the 
right of self-government; but it is retained from 


| the inhabitants of New Mexico and California, 


limited authority to legislate for the Territories— | where there are not enough American citizens to 
| to that which our ancestors resisted when claimed 


by the British Parliament, which is imperial in 
respect to the colonies. I now desire to show how 


| precisely analogous are the arguments employed 


on the two occasions. I hold in my hand a con- 
densation by John Taylor of Caroline, ‘‘ clarum 
et venerabile nomen,’’ of the statement of Judge 
Marshall, in his Life of Washington, of the argu- 
ment of the Tories in favor of the supremacy of 
Parliament over the colonies. And I assert that, 
‘“* mutatis mutandis,” it is not only a synopsis of 
one, but of all the arguments now advanced in 
support of a similar claim of authority for Con- 
gress over the Territories. John Taylor thus sums 
up Judge Marshall’s statement: 

In Marshall’s Life of Washington, it is said ¢ that many 


| Sof the best-informed men in Massachusetts had, perhaps, 
| ‘adopted the opinion of the parliamentary right of internal 


'nies, and American for English. 


‘government over the colonies; that the English statute- 
‘book furnishes many instances of its exercise; thatin no 
‘ease recollected, was their authority openly controverted ; 
‘and that the general eourt of Massachusetts, on a late oc- 
‘ casion, explicitly recognized the same principle.’ *? 


Now, I submit to every one who hears me, if 
this does not contain—admirably condensed, I 
admit—but if it does not contain, in substance, 
every argument now used to sustain the power in 
Congress to legislate for the Territories? To make 
this manifest, | beg leave to parody it, only chan- 
ging Congress for Parliament, territories for colo- 
It would then 


| read thus: 


“ Many of the best-informed men in Massachusetts” [see || 


| the speeches of Messrs. Mann, Hupson, Rocxwett. Davis, 
| Wepster, &c.] “have adopted the opinion of the Congres- 


. Bunker Hill for the answer. 


sional right of internal government over the Territories ; 


its exercise; that in no case recollected was their authority 
openly controverted; and thatthe American courts explicit- 
ly recognized the same principle.”’ 


fect. But how did tbe patriots of that day reply 
to the argument? I point to Fanueil Hall and 
But, alas! the voice 
which once from that hall aroused the soul of 
freedom, is heard there no more; and sentiments 
which fifty years ago would have constituted trea- 
son, are now received with applause. How sadly 
are we degenerated ! 


I put it to the House, if the parallel is not per- 





| 
} 
| 
' 


exercise a preponderating influence. In this re- 
‘spect, I think, the country will approve the bill. 
|The Senate bill disclaims the power in Congress 
to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories; and in this respect it is, as I have shown, 
_in accordance with the principles of our Govern- 
| ment. ; : : 
But there are still other questions which are agi- 
tating the public mind. They are thus stated, and 
the manner in which, in my view, they ought to 
| be adjusted, is thus indicated by me in the speech 
| I had the honor to make on the 16th of May last: 
| &€] have confined myself, as the committee will perceive, 
to thé discussion of the question as to the power of Congress, 
| under the Constitution, to prohibit slavery in the Territories. 
There are other interesting questions which have been 
mooted of late, which [ have purposely avoided debating. 
They are, first, whether, if we acquire territory where sla- 
very does not exist, it will be legalized there by the very act 
of acquisition? and, second, whether the people of the Ter- 
ritories, through their Territorial Legislatures, can prohibit 
slavery in the event of the first question being decided one 
way, or legalize it in the event itis decided the other? These 
questions, however interesting, are not for us todecide. They 
| are strictly judicial questions, and to the courts I am willing, 
as I shall be bound, to leave them. They are questions which 
Congress has no authority to settle; and they are questions 
which I do not wish to see introduced here, or into the poli- 
tics of the country. Neither the Congress nor the President 
can have anything to do in their solution.”’. 


The Senate bill carries out these views. It refers 
the conflicting opinions of the different parties to 
this contest on the first and main point, at once to 
the appropriate tribunal to decide it; and it prevents 
any case from arising under the second, by under- 
| taking to restrain the territorial legislatures from 
_ passing laws in either of the aspects indicated, and 


; é i icting views relative to 
that the American statute-book furnishes many instances of thus compromises the conflicti 


the powers of the territorial legislatures, and quiets 
the fears as to the manner in which they mightbe 
exercised. And it thus settles every question in- 
volved in the controversy, except the one relative 
to the state of the existing law, ohigil 
The excitement in the country grows principally 
out of the diversity of views as w the condition of 
the law in the Territories in the absence of legisla- 
tion. At the North it is insisted that we of the 
South are invoking the power of this Government 
to establish slavery where it does not exist; and 
they say, that although they are willing to abstain 
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hom interfering with it, where it legally and con- | 


situtionally exists, they will never consent to its 
extension by the action of Congress into territory 
now free. On the other hand, it is contended, that 
by the very act of acquisition, it legally and con- 
gitutionally exists; and the effort to prohibit it is in 
yiolation of the constitutional rights of the South, 
It is this diversity of opinion, more than that as |. 
to the powers of legislation on the subject, which | 
creates the fearful excitement now pervading the | 
country. At the North, they say that we of the 
South are attempting, by the action of this Govern- 
ment, to extend an institution to which they are— 
conscientiously opposed, and that we thus make 
them accessory to the crime of doing it, to which | 
they will not submit. At the South itis contended | 
that the attempt is made to deprive them of their || 
constitutional rights, which they will resist to the 
st. 
’ The feature of the bill which chiefly recommends | 
it, is, that it removes from the controversy all the | 
joints of difference but one; and, in respect to that, 
ittakes both parties at their word. By this bill, 
the South says: If slavery does not exist in the 
Territories, we will not ask the General Govern- 
ment, by the legislation of Congress, to establish || 
it. And the North says: If it does constitution- 
ally and legally exist there, we will not ask the 
General Government to disturb it. Is not this fair? 
But then the question must be decided, Which is |, 
right? This is true. But to whom ought the de- | 
cision to be referred? To Congress? From its 
very nature, the question is a judicial one, and 
Congress has no judicial powers. It is composed 
of heated partisans, and not dispassionate jurists. 
Besides, the only way Congress can decide any 
question is, by passing a law; and the moment you || 
attempt that, you bring in a new element of strife. 


You not only have the diversity of opinion to rec- |, 
oncile as to the question itself, but as to the power | 
of Congress over it. But what is most conclusive, 
is, as | shall hereafter show, that Congress cannot 
decide it so as to bind the parties interested. This 
can only be done, as I shall also hereafter show, 
by the Judiciary. If Congress, from the nature of | 
its powers, and from the fact that it is composed | 
of heated politicians, rather than dispassionate 
jurists, is not a proper tribunal to decide such a || 
question, to what other one can it with propriety | 
be referred? I say, and this bill says, the highest | 
judicial tribunal in the land. To such a tribunal, 
in all constitutional governments, have similar 
questions been invariably referred. This has been | 
particularly the case in England, from whose insti- }) 
tutions we have borrowed so many of our own. = || 

After the union of Scotland and England, a grave | 
question arose as to the extent of the right con- || 
ferred by that act upon the re of the two || 
kingdoms—in principle, precisely the question 
involved in this issue. To what tribunal was its 
adjudication left? Notwithstanding the doctrine 
of the supremacy of Parliament, not disputed at 
that day, it refrained from attempting to cut the 
Gordian knot, and referred the question to the |) 
tribunal to which it belonged—to the courts, where || 
it was argued, in Colyin’s case, by such men as || 
Lord Bacon, and decided by such men as Lord | 
Coke; and the question, thus settled, was acqui- || 
esced in by everybody. 

A case equally analogous in principle, and still | 
more in its circumstances, Originated in the con- | 
quest, by the British arms, of the island of Gren- 
ada. A tax of 4} per cent. was levied on all goods 

| 
| 
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and sugars exported from the island. A similar 
duty was levied in the other British leeward islands; 
and the equality and propriety of the tax were not || 
questioned, but its legality was. The question 
originated in the extent of the rights of England 
acquired by conquest. Precisely the case with us 
here. But how was it decided? Did the Imperial 
Parliament undertake its adjudication? No; it was 
referred to the courts, and by them it was settled. 

_ Again: during our colonial dependency, a ques- | 
tion of boundary arose between the proprietors of | 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, which Lord Hard- | 
wick said, in his judgment, was ‘of a nature || 
worthy the judicature of a Roman Senate.” It | 
was of a political character; yet, as private rights || 
were concerned, the English chancery took cogni- | 
zance of it, 

{ could enumerate many more cases in English | 


and continental history, but I prefer to come at |! ‘ parties having no common judge, each party has 
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| ered more in point. Of these, 


| the very case before us—which turns upon the 


| Yet it went to the Supreme Court; it was there de- 


| has no relation to the right of making slaves of those 
| who are free. lt does not emancipate a slave, or 


| than now. Their abode would be changed, but | 
| but this can only be because their comforts will be 


| vent the establishment of slavery, but simply pre- 
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once to cases in our own, as they will be better 
understood, and will carry with them a greater 
weight of authority. 

I shall not stop to refer to such cases as the con- 
test between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, as 
to their true boundaries, where States submitted 


|| without a murmur to the Supreme Court the adju- 


dication of questions of such a character, and of 
such vital importance to them as independent com- | 
munities; nor to numerous instances where the | 
conflicting claims of States and the General Gov- 
ernment to the right of legislation, and the extent | 
of it, growing out of the commercial power, such 
as arose in the case of Gibbons and Ogden, and 
many others which might be mentioned; nor to 
the Rhode Island case, that has been lately argued, 
but not yet decided, in which the extent of the 


| authority of the people of a State to alter their 
| constituuon, and the manner in which it can be 


exercised—in a word, the legality of the Dorr 
movement—was involved. Itis true, this last case 
turns upon the extent of the sovereign power of 
the people, and is purely political in its character; | 
the propriety of submitting which to the courts || 
might well Le questioned. But I prefer to rest | 
upon other cases, which, perhaps, will be consid- | 
| refer, first, to the | 
case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. It originated in a transaction which led to 
great excitement. It turned upon the respective 
extent of the power conferred upon the General 
Government, and retained by the States, to legis- 


|| late relative to the delivering up of fugitive slaves. | 
| In other words, the precise question was as to the 
| respective authority of Congress and the State | 
| Legislatures to legislate upon the question of sla- 


very, in the case of fugitive slaves. In principle, 


extent of the power of Congress and the Territo- | 
rial Legislatures, respectively, to legislate upon the | 
subject of slavery in a different aspect. Yet it | 


| went to the Supreme Court, with the concurrence |, 
| of everybody; and its decision contributed greatly | 


: ; 
to give quiet to the excitement which had pre- |, 
vailed. | 


A still more important case, and one which is 


| precisely analogous, is that of Groves and Slaugh- || 
'ter. In that case was discusssd the extent of the | 


power of Congress over what is familiarly called || 
the internal slave-trade. In reference to it, there || 
has been perhaps more excitement than in refer- 
ence to any other aspect of the slavery question, 


cided ;“and the decision has tended greatly to put 
an end to the agitation growing out of it. 

The question now betore the country has been 
greatly mystified by the manner in which it is 
usually stated. It is argued as if the proposed 
restriction was leveled at the introduction or estab- 
lishment of slavery. But this is not stating the case 
correctly. The Wilmot proviso, as it 1s called, 


make one of a person now free. ‘The civil condi- 
tion will not be altered by permitting them to be 
taken from Virginia, where they are already slaves, 
and permitting them to be held as such in New 
Mexico. They would not be more slaves then 


their condition would remain the same, Their 
numbers may possibly be augmented by diffusion; 


increased, and in consequence they may multiply 
faster. The restriction, therefore, does not pre- 






vents the removal of the slave from one part of 
our territory to another. I repeat, the restriction 
is levelled at the iniernal slave trade. Well, if 
such a question was not unfit to be submitted to 
the Supreme Court when it arose between State 
and State, how is it so when it is between State 
and Territory? 

It is a new position with the Whig party that 
the Supreme Court is an anfit tribunal to decide 
such a question as this. In the memorable con- 
test which preceded the political revolution of 1800, 
their predecessors, the old Federalists, maintained 
that even in contests as to the reserved rights of the 
States, the Federal Judiciary was the ultimate 
arbiter. In that contest, the Republican party 
maintained ‘‘that in all cases of compact among 
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‘an equal right to Jug e for itself, as well of in- 
‘ fractions as of the mode and measure of redress.’’ 
But the Federalists answered, that “this power 
‘ was exclusively vested in the judiciary courts of 
‘of the Union.” Even in a controversy between 
the States and the General Government about 
State rights, the Federalists insisted that one of the 
departments of the latter was the exclusive judge. 
And again, in the days of nullification, the Whig 
party took the same ground. 

I know it will be said, that in showing that the 
Whigs have changed their position, I show at the 
same time that we have done the same thing, as 
we stil] are found opposed to each other. But 
such is not the case. The Republicans denied 
that in a question between the States, as such, and 
the General Government, in respect to the reserved 
rights of the former, the Supreme Court was the 


ultimate arbiter. But they never denied, that in a 


case ‘inter partes,”’ involving a question of ‘*meum 
and tuum,’ arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, the Supreme Court was 
the proper tribunal to decide it in the last resort. 
They denied to the Supreme Court any political 
power whatever; but they never disputed its juris- 
diction where a question could assume a legal form 
for forensic litigation and judicial decision. They 
never disputed its jurisdiction where there were 


pore to come into court, who could be reached 


y its process and bound by its power. 

The question which the Senate bill proposes to 
refer to the Supreme Court is precisely of this latter 
character. The right of the slaveholder to go into 
any of our Territories with his property, is the 
right of the individual), and not of the State of which 


|| he is a citizen. If I desire to go to California with 
| my slave, the question whether I shall do so or 


not, is a question in which I am individually con- 
cerned; but it is a question in which Virginia, asa 
State, has no interest. It is a question in which 
her citizens are concerned; but in which she, asa 
body politic, is not. If 1 go to California with my 
slave, the question whether he shall continue so or 
not, is one in which others, it is true, may be col- 


| laterally interested, but in which no one but he 


and myself is directly concerned. It is purely a 
question of ‘*meum and tuum,’’ between me and 
him, and is such a question as is proper to go be- 
fore the.courts. And what is more, it is such a 
question as must go before them, if the parties 
choose, let Congress do what it may. 

Suppose Congress should pass the Wilmot pro- 


_viso. I deny its constitutional authority to do 


so. Suppose, relying upon my opinion, I go to 
California with my slave. I insist upon holding 


| him, regardless of the law of Congress. He brings 
| a suit for his freedom. Wiil not the courts be com, 


elled to decide upon the constitutionality of the 
aw? And suppose it decides against it, will I not 


still hold my slave, the law of Congress to the con- 
| trary notwithstanding? Sappose—what some ask, 
| but what is out of the range of possibility, much 


more probability—Congress should phe a law to 
legalize slavery: cannot my slave in the case sup- 
posed bring the question of its power to do so be- 
fore the court? Suppose the Territorial Legislature 
should do the one or the other: would not the same 
state of things occur? But it is said, whether we 
have the power or not to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories, yet if we attempt it, no slaveholders 
will go to them to try the question. Then you 
will exclude us indirectly, when we deny your 
power to do it directly; and you will do it in a 
manner which will deprive usof our power to try 
before the proper tribunal the question of your 
authority to do so. Can such a course be justified 
either in politics or morals? . 

Before quitting this branch of the argument, I 
beg leave to say that most of those who object to 
this bill involve themselves in the most remarkable 
inconsistency. The very men who deny most 

itively the propriety of referring the questions 
in dispute to the arbitrement of the Supreme Court, 
are those who rely most confidently upon the de- 
cisions of that tribunal to sustain their authority 
to legislate for the Territories. In their view, the 
authority of the court is sufficient to sustain the 
power which they claim to exercise in violation of 
what we insist is our rights; but it is not a proper 
tribunal to pass upon them without their inter- 
ference, ‘oe 4 

Gentlemen say that this bill is no compromise-— 
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that it will give to one = or the other all they 


claim; it settles nothing. hose who contend for 


of spoils. But there is such a thing as a compro- 
mise of conflicting views, by referring them to a 
proper tribunal to decide between them. What 
recommends this bill to me, as much as anything 
else, is, that it reconciles conflicting views without 
any sacrifice of constitutional principles. We differ 
about these, and we settle the difference by referring 


| 


itto a competent tribunal to decide who is right. | 


But it gives the one side or the other all they claim. 
So it will, asin all other cases of like chmracter. 
It gives all to the side which has the law and the 
Constitution in its favor. And is it not right that 
such should be the case? 


It is said the bill settles nothing. But I have | 


shown that it settles every point in dispute but one, 
and it refers that to an impartial and competent 
tribunal. It disclaims the power of Congress, and 


over the subject of slavery, and refers the question 
as to what is the existing law to the courts—the 
only tribunal which can settle it. 

‘The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hivurarp} 
says that this bill will not allay the anti-slavery 
excitement. On the contrary, he insists that if the 
court decides in favor of what we claim as southern 
rights, the North will insist upon passing a law 
inconsistent with them. Suppose they should: 
would we go into such a contest any worse off, 


| 
it restrains the power of the territorial legislatures | 


with a decision of that court in our favor, than we || 


would now without it? 
should be against us. Even then, we would be no 
worse off than we are now; for the man is a fool, 


nothing less, who expects Congress to pass a law | 


establishing slavery anywhere. 
3y what authority, however, does he say that 


a decision in our favor would not be acquiesced in? | 


Sir, if there is any sincerity in northern men, they 
would acquiesce. They say they will not interfere 
with slavery where it legally and constitutionally 
exists. If, therefore, the court decides in our 
favor, they will be bound to acquiesce; and if they 
do not, they will be weakened in their efforts by 
the hypocrisy which they will thus fix upon them- 
selves. 

But what I object to most, in the cOurse of 
southern men who have contributed to the defeat 
of the Senate bill, is, that they resist it without 
proposing anything better in its place. At all 
times it is unphilosophic to oppose one measure, 
where action is necessary, without proposing a 
better instead of it. But-in a case like this, it is 
criminal, 

The gentleman from Alabama says, wait till 
General Taylor is President, and all things will 
come right. Lamnot, Mr. Chairman, in the habit 
of subscribing to opinions for which no reason is 
given, particularly when, as in this case, they are 
extremely improbable. How is the election of 
General Taylor to facilitate the settlement of this 
question favorable to us? What position does he 
oceupy in reference to it? The Whig press at the 
North and West, without an exception, has taken 
the ground, that if Congress pass the Wilmot pro- 
viso, General Taylor will not interfere with its 
action. But I will not rely upon these irresponsi- 
ble opinions of party presses. 

What position have you [Mr. Asumun was in 
the chair} taken upon this subject? In your letter 
to your constituents, after the adjournment of the 
Philadelphia Convention, of which you were a 
leading and distinguished member, you said: ‘His 
‘(General Taylor’s) declared sentiments are a 
* guarantee thathe will never, in the slightest manner, 
‘interfere with the action of Congress, when it shall 
‘forbid the existence of slavery in our newly-ac- 
* quired territories."? The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories [Mr. C. B. Smita] has taken 
thesame ground. So have two of your colleagues— 
one of this House, (Mr. Hupson,] and the other 
of the Senate, [Mr. Davis.) So also has the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Scuencx.] A Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] has said, in his place, 
that if it was not understood that General Taylor 
would not veto the Wilmot proviso, he would not 
get a solitary vote either in the northern or west- 
ern States. 
Apvams] has said, that he did not believe that Gen- 
eral Taylor would veto the Wilmot proviso, and, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 
i 


But suppose the decision | 
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| if passed by Congress, he did not think he ought 
the first proposition seem to think there can be no | 
such thing asa compromise unless there isa division || 


to veto it. [ will not make more individual refer- 
ences. I could multiply them, if it were necessary. 
I make these in the presence of those to whom 
they refer, that if I do not make them correctly, I 
may be put right. I undertake to say, that there 
is nota northern Whig that is supporting General 
Taylor, who is not doing it with a similar under- 


| standing of his position. How is it with southern 


Whigs? Not one of them has said, or will say, 
that he believes General Taylor will veto the Wil- 
mot proviso; but still, they tell the South that our 


_ only safety is in electing him, who is a large slave- 
holder, and who is identified with us in principle 


and interest. 

With this uncertainty about General Taylor’s 
views—with the belief upon the part of a large 
oe. of his arose that the question is to be 
eft entirely to Congress, does not every one see 
that it must become the all-absorbing issue in all 
the Congressional elections, and the passions of 
the country becomes so excited as to make anam- 
icable adjustment of the question almost impossible? 
Does not every one see that this state of feeling 
thus engendered will greatly obstruct a settlement, 
whether General Taylor succeed or not? But sup- 
pose him successful. What condition of things 
would ensue? Suppose, in the first place, the 
Wilmot proyiso passed, as it will be if he is elected, 
with this doubt about his position. And suppose 
he should veto it? I put it to every man in the 
sound of my voice, if one burst of indignation and 
fury would not rage throughout the non-slave- 
holding States? Who here can answer for the 


| consequences which would ensue? Sir, any ex- 


| citement which we have ever heretofore witnessed | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. || 


| 
| 





| that those rights would 
| body believes this. 


| usin the security we demand, 


| secure the incoming Senate of the United States. 


in this country, would be a gentle zephyr in tom- 
parison to the storm which would howl through- 


| out the land. But, suppose he should sign it? Do 


you think the South would stand by quietly and 
see its rights trampled upon by a majority here, 
with the acquiescence of a President whom they 
had been beguiled to my cate upon the assurance 

e safe in his hands? No- 
It is evident that somebody 


_ is to be deceived; and no matter which section of 
| the country is the victim, the cry of treachery will 


\ 


be raised amid an excitement which will be any- 


thing but propitious to the quiet and peace of the 
country. 

But this is not all. The reprehensible character 
of this wish to postpone the settlement of this 
agitating question does not end here. We are told, 
by high party authority, that 

* Congress is to be the government under General Taylor. 
To securing that Congress, all our efforts must be bent. 
Gencral Taylor’s somewhat equivocal position can well aid 
Under him, we can carry 
States and Congressmen—both members of the House and 
Senators, whom we could not carry under any other man. 
His name alone can probably give us new States enough to 
Then 
is not such a victory, if we obtain it, a victory substantial 
enough ?”’ 

Here is the programme of the campaign distinctly 
laid down. The slavery question is to be made 


|, the prominent issue in all the Congressional elec- 


tions. This will lead to the greatest excitement; 
amid which, the calculation is, that all the Demo- 
crats from the non-slaveholding States, who have 
heretofore stood by us, or may be willing hereafter 
to do so, will be beaten down, and the South turned 
over to the tender mercies of the abolitionists. 
And southern Whigs coéperate in this movement! 
<—they who can relieve us from all this threatened 
excitement and danger. It is in their, power; but 
it is not in ours. e can do nothing which will 
affect his course. But let the southern Whigs say 
to him: ** There is great uncertainty about your 
views in respect to this all-important and exciting 
subject. Yoor most discreet friends at the North 
and South differ about them. This uncertainty, 
giving each side a hope of success with you, is 
increasing the excitement, which it is desirable 
should be allayed. It will lead to disappointment, 
the consequences of which are most fearful. You 
are thus in a position in which we cannot support 

ou, and we will not do it unless we are relieved.” 
Let them take this ground, and General Taylor will 
relieve the country from all doubt about his opin- 
ions, or he will be defeated. If General Taylor 


were to take distinct ground against the Wilmot 
proviso as General Cass has done, does not every 
one see to what an extent it would put down the 


slavery, that southern Whigs have not set them 
the example. A large majority of them sustained 
the 2lst rule, till southern Whigs gave in to the 
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excitement which so fearfully rages through the 
land? Men do not usually contend with zeal jn 
pursuit of a hopeless object. It is hope which 
stimulates exertion; and effort ceases when jt dies 
But what is most to be condemned in the course 
of those southern members who have aided jn the 
defeat of the Senate bill, is, that it is the alterna. 
tive for the Wilmot proviso. I know that some 
of them profess to hope to get the Missouri com. 
promise. But the man is blind who hopes for an 
such thing, from this Congress at least. It hus 
been tried before upon the Oregon bill, and it has 
signally failed; and it will fail again, if it be 





| ones. How can it be otherwise? Wij! oa 
northern or western Whig vote for it? If there 


be such a one, I wish to hear him named. There 
is none such. Do you look to the support of 
_northern democrats? Do we not all know that 
few of them will support it? They can only stand 
upon the ground of the Constitution. That sur. 
| renders the question of constitutional power, B 

the rejection of the Senate bill, | fear that the 
adoption of the Wilmot proviso is made inevitable, 
| And if such should be the case, I do not hesitate 
| to say that southern Representatives are respon- 
sible. The course which some of them have taken 
in debate has greatly weakened us. No northern 
man can take higher ground on the slavery ques- 
tion than the lowest taken by southern men; and 
| southern Representatives, in conceding the power 
| of Congress to exclude slavery from the Territo- 
ries, at the same time that they have abandoned 
the ground upon which the South has always 
heretofore stood, have taken from northern Demo- 
| crats the only ground upon which they can stand. 
Concede the constitutional power of Congress to 
exclude slavery from the Territories, and northern 
men must give way to the anti-slavery feeling 
which pervades their States. As long as they can 
appeal to the Constitution, they can sustain them- 
selves; but how can they stand before their con- 
stituents, when the opinions upon that point of 
southern Senators and Representatives are quoted 
against them? This has always been the case, 
The northern, and more especially the western 
Democracy, has never given way upon any of the 
exciting occasions growing out of the question of 





view that it but increased the excitement, and 
voted for its repeal. They then gave way, and 
| the rule was repealed. It was no sooner done than 
the abolition excitement, which it was said was 
kept up by that rule, took a different direction. 
, Immediately after its repeal, the Oregon bill came 
up in this House. It had been reported by a 
| committee, the chairman of which and a majority 
of its members came from non-slaveholding States. 
It contained no anti-slavery restriction. This was 
in 1845. The Speaker of this House (Mr. Wiy- 
THROP] moved, against all precedent and all neces- 
sity, the Winthrop—identically the Wilmot—pro- 
viso. It was adopted. Notwithstanding, at the 
beginning of this Badin: he, with all of the in- 
fluence as Speaker, is eleeted to that high office by 
southern votes. As was to be expected, he places 
at the head of the Committee on Territories a 
Winthrop-proviso man. Southern men thus showed 
their indifference to the principle contained in it. 
And what has been the result? Have not some of 
those who heretofore stood most firmly by us 
given way, and refused to risk everything In stand- 
ing by the South, when she, through a portion of 
her Representatives, refuses to stand by herself? 
Was anything else to have been expected? But I 
will not pursue this branch of the argument fur- 
ther. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that there is one 
| clause of the Senate bill which I had rather had 
not been inserted. I allude to the clause prohibit- 
ing the territorial legislatures from passing laws 








upon the subject of slavery. In its absence, they 
would not, as I have shown, have passed laws im- 

iring our rights of property. But some remedial 
egislation may be necessary; and I would prefer 
that no trammels should have been placed Be sy 
the enactment of them. But I was prepared to 
make the concession. I was prepared to meet the 
question in the spirit of concession and compro- 
mise in which Virginia and the South have always 
met it, from the days of the ordinance of 1787 to 
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this hour. When that ordinance was first pro- 
ed, in 1784, it prohibited slavery in the whole 
of the territory of the United States, as well that 
to be hereafter ceded as that northwest of the 
Ohio, already ceded; and it contained no provision | 
providing for the surrender of fugitive slaves. In 
this shape it was rejected by the South, as it was 
the year &fterwards, when proposed in the same 
shape. In 1787, it only applied to the Northwest- 
ern Territory—the southernmost limit of which is 
in the 37th degree of north latitude; and it left all 
of the territory south of the Ohio—comprising at 
this time the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama—open to slavery. And it | 
also contained a provision providing for the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves. In this compromise form 
it passed, the South voting for it. 
The same spirit prevailed in the formation of 
the Constitution, and in the adoption of the Mis- 
souri compromise. And I am willing to act in it | 


OW. 
; (Here Mr. B.’s hour expired, without his finish- 
ing his remarks. } 


LIGHT-HOUSES, &c., ON THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. A. NEWELL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 3, 1848, 





On a proposition to devise means for the Preserva- 
tion of Life and Property from wreck on the 
New Jersey coast. 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union, and having the Army 

Appropriation Bill under consideration— 


Mr. NEWELL said: 

I do not intend, Mr. Chairman, further to direct 
the attention of the committee to the bill now under 
discussion, but shall avail myself of the latitude 
usually allowed in debate when in Committee of 
the Whole, to speak to a subject which bears no 
relation whatever to that now legitimately before 
us. Nor shall I venture to follow in the well- 
beaten track of those who have so thoroughly dis- 
cussed those hackneyed subjects, the Mexican 
war, the right of Congress to regulate certain fea- 
tures of territorial government, or the qualifica- 
tions of the numerous candidates for the Presi- 
dency. My inexperience in legislation, as well as 
the distinguished ability with which these subjects 
have been treated in both ends of this Capitol, 
would now prevent me, however strong might have 
been my inclination to do so under other circum- 
stances. But I shall avail myself of this occasion 
tocall up a subject of much interest to the particu- 
lar district of country which | represent, as well 
as the great cause of humanity at large. 

In the early part of this session—a period which 
now seems as remote as the Greek kalends—I had 
the honor to introduce a resolution directing the 
Committee on Commerce to inquire whether any 
and what means might be devised by which the 
dangerous navigation along the New Jersey coast, 
between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Harbor, 
might be rendered less dangerous to life and prop- 


erty. 
; fn offering that resolution I had a definite plan 
in view, which it was my intention or:ginally to 
have imbodied in a bill, but those more expe- 
rienced than myself advised me that the object 
sought could be as readily attained by an amend- 
ment recontmending an appropriation of the neces- 
sary sum, (about $10,000,) when the light-house 
bill from the Senate shall be brought up for the 
action of the House, which, if the bill now under 
consideration be soon disposed of, will be present- 
ed before the close of this session. The honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce [Mr. 
Hunt] assures me that it meets with their hearty 
approval, and that at the proper time it shall be 
offered. I seize the present moment to urge the 
subject upon the attention of the committee, fear- 
ing that, in consequence of the advanced stage of 
the session, all Gelets at that time will be cut off, 
and I should have no opportunity to explain the 
manner in which the appropriation, if granted, is 
designed to be used. 

The appropriation asked for is small indeed 
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when compared with the great interests of property 


and life which it is designed to protect. Every 
year or two, Mr. Chairman, there occur upon our 
shores or rivers, calamities to those traveling, in 
ships or steamboats, of such magnitude, that they 
seem at the time to alarm, and, as it were, to shock 
the country into measures of safety. The people at 
such times naturally look to Congress for protec- 
tion, and the press occasionally points out how 
this protection may be vendereds: The terrible 
catastrophe which a few years ago befell the Lex- | 
ington, whose ill-fated passengers only escaped | 
being burnt alive by throwing themselves into the 
sea, was a striking instance of the calamities to 
which I allude. Upon that occasion it was said | 
that the boat, which was passing through Long | 
Island Sound, and at the time of the disaster was | 
within half a mile of the shore, might have been || 
brought to land if the tiller-rope had not been burnt || 
off, thus rendering her utterly unmanageable. || 
Thereupon Congress, at the ensuing session, if I | 
remember rightly, passed a law requiring the sub- 
stitution of iron chains or rods for the hide or ropes 
which had been in use for steering steamboats. | 
There is also a provision by law for the periodical || 
examination by inspectors of the boilers and ma- || 
chinery of steamboats, which, if faithfully carried | 
| 


out, must furnish great additional security to the 
public. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, || 
(Mr. GrinneELt,] a distinguished member of the || 
Committee on Commerce, has brought in a bill | 
this session, which passed noiselessly through the | 
House, and seems to have attracted but little at- || 
tention throughout the country—far less, sir, than || 
it deserves—the object of which is to bring about | 
certain ameliorations in the condition of those who 
sail in those floating houses of pestilence and death, 
the immigrant passenger ships between this coun- 
try and Europe. The cause of humanity is deeply || 
indebted to the gentleman from Massachusetts for | 
this act, and I am happy to be able to say, that || 
the plan proposed meets with his hearty approval || 
—an approval which, I hope, will be extended to 
it by gentlemen of all parties in this House, for, || 
certainly, it seems to me that no political objec- 
tions can be rightly urged against it. 

With the attention of the House I will proceed 
to state briefly the object of the appropriation. 
The coast of New Jersey is more famous for ship- 
wrecks, attended with loss of life, than any other 
part of our country, not even excepting the Florida | 
reefs, and, owing to a peculiar condition, which | || 
shall presently explain, this fatality must always | 
exist. The vast commerce which centres in New 
York is exposed to this danger, and the wonder is, | 
when we consider its great extent, not that so many 
wrecks occur on our coast, but that there are no || 
more. I have been kindly furnished by several of | 
my constituents,* with some data which show, in 
part, the loss of life and property within a short 
time, from this source alone; and those who only 
read in the newspapers of an occasional disaster || 


| 
| 





jn this quarter, without reflecting on the frequency | de 


of their occurrence, will scarcely credit the aggre- 


gate of the loss. From the 12th of April, 1839, to || to apprize those on board the distresse 


31st of July, 1848, a period of little more than nine 

years, there is known to have been wrecked on this | 
and the adjoining coast of Long Island, 68 ships, 
88 brigs, 30 barques, 140 schooners, and 12 sloops; | 
making an aggregate of 338 vessels. Of this num- 

ber there were castaway on the New Jersey shore, 
between the points already designated, 25 ships, 
48 brigs, 73 schooners, 8 barques, 2 sloops, and 
2 pilot boats—making in all 158 vessels; of the whole 
amount 122 have occurred since the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1846, thus showing the wrecks to be greatly 
increased of late over those of former years. In 
addition to these; [ have learned, since. | came to 
the House this morning, that a brig was stranded 
near Sandy Hook on the night before last, and that 
the passengers—with some of whom, if my inform- 
ant be correct, I am personally acquainted—bare- 
ly escaped with their lives. Had this wreck 
been attended with the disastrous consequences so 











* The following named gentlemen, to wit: Dr. Page, Silas 
Ay Crane, Esq., Dr. Laird, Dr. Lewis, Henry Wardell, Esq., 
J Lawrence, Esq., and Captain James N. Lawrence, 
of Monmouth county, are among thuse to whom | am chiefly 
indebted for important statistics. I also indebted tor 
much valuable information to Captaih Magiun, the gentie- 
manly President of the New York Pilot Association. 
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frequent in that quarter, it would have only gope 
to swell the long list of those whose palpitating 
hopes and joyous anticipations, when drawing 
near to native land and kindred hearts, have been 
forever obliterated upon that perilous coast, No 
regular register of these disasters has been kept, 
and | make no doubt that this account does not in- 
clude more than half—if, indeed, so many—the 
wrecks that have really occurred. As to the num- 
ber of lives which have been sacrificed on this 
coast, | have not been able to form any accurate 
opinion. To give some idea, however, of the ex- 
tent of it, I will barely state, that during the se- 
vere storms in the spring of 1846, fifty-five dead 
bodies were said to have been thrown up at one 
time. It is known, also, to all, that when the ill- 
fated Mexico was lost, nearly every soul on board 
—amounting to nearly sixty—perished either by 
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| the cold or found a watery grave. 


_ The New Jersey shore, as may be seen by cast- 
ing an eye upen the map, lies in a direction by the 


| compass of northeast and southwest, or nearly 
| with these points, and vessels approaching our 


coast, bound for the harbor of New York, areoften 
carried towards this shore by the strong north- 
easterly winds which prevail in winter, and which 


|| are frequently accompanied with that thick weather 


which 1s the especial dread of the mariner. Now, 
the condition which makes the New Jersey shore 
especially dangerous is this—that for the greater 
part of its whole extent there lies a bar, nearl 
parallel with the beach, and at a distance from it 
varying from three hundred toeight hundred yards; 
upon this bar there is not more than two feet of 
water, so that.a vessel driven by stress of weather 
must inevitably be stranded long before she geta 
near enough to the beach to enable those on board 
to take any measures for the preservation of life. 
Not even an ordinary ship’s long-boat can float 
over this bar. In most cases of shipwreck there are 
some fortunate escapes, and the chance for life is 
al ways increased in proportion as the distance from 
terra firma is lessened. But here the mariner sees 
the land before him, with a perilous space between 
the shore and the treacherous bar beneath him, 
and without assistance from that shore he 2an 
never reach it, but must perish in very sight of 


| the land which, during his weary voyage, he has 
| longed for by day and dreamed of by night. Thia 


assistance the small appropriation asked for is de- 
signed -to render. Although a ship’s boat cannot 
cross the bar I have described, a surf-boat will do 
this, and will also live in a sea and come toa shore 
when the keel-boat would be suamped. These 
surf-boats, then, it is proposed to provide at suit- 
able stations along the coast, and where the ap- 
proach to the shore is most dangerous, In addi- 
tion to this, it is proposed to furnish at each sta- 


| tion a carronade of sufficient calibre to throw a ball 
| with a rope attached. over the vessel in distress, 
so that those on board may ‘‘ bend a hauser’’ to 
| this rope, and thus effect a communication with 


the land. Finally, at each station there should be 
ited a certain number of rockets, so that in 
a dark night a signal from the shore es | be made 

vessel in 
| what direction they may look for aid. 

With these few simple appliances, it is believed 
that the hazard to life at least will be greatly 
diminished. It is within my knowledge, Mr. 
Chairman, from information derived from persons 
residing upon that shore, that, had they heretofore 
possessed these means of rendering assistance in 
numerous cases of shipwreck, they would have 

| been instrumental in saving very many lives. And, 
sir, 1am happy that so favorable and public an 
opportunity is presented for me to vindicate the 
character of a portion of my constituency from the 
vile aspersions which have been so unsparingly 
heaped upon them, They are ever prompt to suc- 
cor the distressed, and, notwithstanding the charges 
of rapacity and eagerness for plunder which was 
atone time sought to be indiscriminately fixed 
upon all who resided near the shore, | do solemn- 
ly aver that a tore unselfish, humane, and hos- 
pitable people are not to be found within the limits 
of the civitized world. The first years of my res- 
idence in the district which I have the honor to 
represent were spent amongst them; and, sir, f 
know that they are at all times ready to peril their 
lives, if need be, and in numerous cases they have 
done it, without other reward than the conscious- 
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good works. That the good reputation of this 
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entire revenue of the country. Surely, the request 


those of acquiring lands and gold, would save the 
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ness of discharging their duty, and all they ask is } These commissioners were men of high legal at- } lous avarice. The horrors of war are Mitigated the 
to be furnished with the means to render effectual || tainments and unquestioned integrity, and the re- | except 4 tof savages, by certain recognized rule, - 
their efforts in the cause of humanity. I have || sult of their scrutiny into these charges was suchas || designed to limit the destruction of life; but it pe 
myself seen the shore in question strewed with || ought to have put to shame those presses, both in | would seem as though in this age avarice knew no th 
wrecks and dead bodies, as many as thirty of the | the city of New York and even in a portion of my | bounds, and although to poison wells is forbidden fid 
former, and twenty of the latter at one time. I | own State, which were so eager to make wholesale | in civilized warfare, yet to fill all the avenues of mt 
have seen thirteen bodies borne off for sepulture || and headlong assertions, and have ever since, so | trade with spurious medicines, and scatter them » 
by one individual, and the expense of paying these } far as I know, maintained a profound silence with | broadcast over the land, has been a protific source . 
last rites of humanity has been cheerfully de- || respect to the investigation which proved their | of profit for years. Who can tell how many lives el 
frayed by those who, had they been of the char- || falsity, Sir, neither they nor any other portion || have been sacrificed to this unholy spirit of gain? 
acter which some have most falsely sought to fix |, of my constituency seek to be relieved from any A more diabolical source of mischief cannot be nt 
upon them, would literally have ‘left the dead to || burden of humanity; they would scorn me as | || imagined. To “‘ rob the dead” has been deemed b 
bury their dead.”’ would scorn myself to ask anything for them in || an expression of the last extremity of disgust, but wW 

Sir, it is in my power te disprove this wholesale | this behalf. No, sir, they desire, on the contrary, || to cheat the sick and ¢ying, and to rob them of «i 
libel to the satisfaction of all who hear me, and || to have their ability to do good strengthened and || their only hope of life itself, is certainly a refinement f 
that, too, by the force of a single word. No man |, enlarged, and they ask at our hands the means of | of villany rarely surpassed. This nefarious trafic 
within the sound of my voice will any longer be- || this enlargement. They ask, that upon the same || has been dragged to light by the medical journals iT 
lieve, whatever may heretofore have been his a and for the same reason that beacons are | of the country, and let it be remembered to the 0 
prejudices, that such epithets as ‘ murderers and || lighted and buoys are anchored at dangerous points | credit of the long session of this thirtieth Congress, ¢ 
pirates’’ are rightfully applied to this people, when | of navigation; for the same reason that snags that a bil] has been unanimously passed to prohibit . 
| state that most of the dwellers upon the coast of || have been removed from our western rivers; for || any further trifling with life in this way; and for ‘ 
New Jersey, so far from being such demons as , the same reason that a portion of our navy, known | this, if it had passed no other, At is justly entitled 
they have been represented to be, are Friends, or, || as the ** Home Squadron,”’ is detailed for coast || to the lasting gratitude of suffering humanity. Sir, 
as they are commonly denominated, Quakers—a | duty during the winter season, and made to hover || the Government itself is partly to blame for this 
sect Which, from the time of George Fox down to | like a guardian angel along the perilous northern || excessive eagerness to accumulate money which 
that of Elizabeth Fry, has owned a world-wide | coast of our country; for this same reason do they || pervades all classes of the people. Beneficent | 
renown for peace and benevolence; a people whose ask for this small appropriation, as a means of pro- || legislation might serve to check this unholy pas- 
hands are ever open to charity, and whose minds | tecting the lives and property of those devoted to the sion. An occasional law to foster learning and to | 
are always amongst the foremost in projecting all || hardy pursuits from which are derived almost the | protect life, and other pursuits of happiness besides | 

} 
| 


sect is coextensive with their existence, was never 
better exemplified than during the late famine in 
Ireland. Of their exertions on that occasion a 


is reasonable, and the power of the government 


unquestionable, if anything can be settled by pre- 


cedent as reasonable and constitutional. The 


citizen from the avaricious career he runs, in dis- 
_regard of every consideration not connected with 


|| gain. 


mo recent writer expresses himself as follows: | light-house is but a mockery to the mariner when | Often of late we have accounts of suicides, the 
ee «Taking into consideration their numbers and their | it assures him of a danger which he cannot avert; |) result of the loss of property and pecuniary em- 
: means, no class of citizens can compare with the Quakers || but let him feel that there are other eyes peering barrassment. Such things seem to be peculiar to 
3 for the munificeree, judiciousness, or earnestness of their || gut into the storm beside his own; that the signal || the age in which we live, and they are the greatest 
ae ei x Glemmentoae aa ea end . ne of distress, should he be compelled to fire one, will || blot upon its history. But are they to be won- 
ave given. “% : ons ; ave traverse 2 
country from piace to place, urging the bewildered sufferers | be heard by those who have the means to render dered at among a people whose Government has 
: to exertion, personally directing the efforts for relief, in- || assistance; let him but see a rocket from the shore || declared by law that the personal liberty of the 
structing committees on practical subjects, pad oe mounting far up and piercing the gloom which || citizen is of less value than money, and that he 
cecraaaarien: ou aiaseaeth ee fram whieh they kept |, Would be otherwise appalling; and, instead of || shall be deprived of this liberty if he does not or 
aloof. Shrewd, sensible reports, from clear-headed, practical || yielding to despair, he would strain every nerve to cannot pay that which he owes? There is some- 
/ men, spread far and wide plain details of the actual con- | second the efforts for his preservation. ‘There are || thing radically defective in the existing tone of 
+a dition of the famishing country. One of the best books (says times—accounts of such are no doubt familiar in 1 society, and it is no matter of surprise to me that 
he) upow the evils of Ireland and their remedy is that of th dine of t t] h th hil h 4 whitenh : neald: % 

Jonathan Pims, one of the Secretaries of the Dublin Friends’ he reading of most gentiemen—when the poor || philosophers and philanthropists shou usy 
Relief Society. It was their appeals which first aroused | seamen, with a final conviction that their own | themselves with various schemes to remedy this 
our brethren in America, and led the way to those mag- | efforts are hopeless, will give themselves up to || defect; some of which, it must be confessed, are 
nificent contributions which constitute the most honorable | blind despair, and seek for means of intoxication, || worse than the evils themselves which it is sought 

exhibition of national sympathy on record. . eng , | ; : 

that they may destroy that vivid consciousness of || to avoid. 

the nearness of death, so terrible when it comes || In the progress of civilization and refinement, 
we are certainly making more haste than good 
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These American contributions were placed at 
the disposal of the Society of Friends, and well 
oe did they prove themselves worthy of the trust. 
, By an almost unequalled system of management, 
the funds in their hands were made productive 


Ce ee 


upon one in the full vigor of life and health. It is || 
shocking to contemplate death ynder such circum- || speed, when we look only to their adaptation to 


| ; °  . | . 
stances; and, if the means which it is proposed to || the attainment of wealth, and throw out of the 
supply should answer no other end, it would at || account in our calculations the value of human 
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of the greatest possible amount of relief, at the | 


same time that the apporuonment was prompt 
and unsectarian. It is from such facts that we 
ought to estimate the character of Quakerism. 
Those who will take the trouble to judge of the 
Quakers by their lives will come infallibly to the 
conclusion that, however much they may differ 


from their fellow-worshippers in the outward token | 
of Christian fellowship, they are distinguished by | 
other still more noticeable singularities—not simply | 


by their blamelessness and neutral virtues, but as 
being men of purpose and action. They are singu- 
lar throughout Christendom for the characteristic 


merit of frankly acting on the principles they pro- | 


fess, and for having chosen for their great principle 
of actien one worth all the rest—that of going 
about doing good. Such, sir, are the Friends 
everywhere, and itis no light matter of pride to 
me that such men constitute a goodly portion of 
those who sent me here. And these remarks, 
therefore, will not seem inopportune to those who 


listened to the tirade of defamation uttered against | 
this excellent sect a few days since by agentleman | 


upon this floor, But, sir, [ do not desire that my 


testiinony, open as it certainly would be to the | 


charge of partiality, should be taken alone in be- 
half of my calumniated constituency. Portions 
of the press, especially in the city of New York, 
have been diligent, in season and out of season, in 
making wholesale charges of land piracy and even 
murder against those inhabiting the shore portion 
of my district. I respectfully refer all who may 


pamphlet published by the Legislature of my State 
in 1846, being a report made by a board of com- 
missioners appointed to — the ** charges 


concerning the wrecks on the Monmouth coast.” 


his dungeon.” 


least furnish a hope that would only expire with 
the last pulsation, and would enable its possessor 
to meet death, if death were inevitable, more like 
a Christian than like a ** quarry-slave scourged to 
Sir, it seems to me that, in this 


life. We have not in our country, that I know 
| of, any system of gain quite so regardless of life 
| as that which is peculiar to some of the mines of 
| European countries, where many of the laborers 


| are born to a toil which is never cheered by the 


| political and money-getting age, the claims of hu- | light of the sun. We look upon such a disposi- 


manity are too much overlooked. If there isever || tion of man as criminal; but is it not almost as 
legislation to protect life, it must come close upon || criminal in our Government to refuse to clear out 
the heels of some terrible catastrophe, which, it iy) those obstructions in our western rivers which are 
made apparent for the time being, proper legislation || yearly the cause of so much destruction of life? 
might have averted. Property and its rights are || Have we a Constitution which throws abundant 





well enough cared for; almost every law we pass || safeguards around the pursuit of wealth, and, 


has more or less relation to the means of acquiging || holding out every inducement to the citizen to en- 
wealth. But is this the only aim of a good govern- | gage in it, yet leaves him at the threshold for want 
ment? Does not the cada care of property- || of a power to protect him further? Sir, I have 
interests, the all-absorbing consideration given to || neither so read nor construed this revered instru- 
the pursuit of wealth in all its ramifications, have || ment. I am neither what is called a strict con- 
a tendency to indoctrinate our people with faise || structionist nor a latitudinarian. In my views of 
ideas of the superior value of money as compared || the Constitution, that clause concerning the general 
with life? In the bill to which I have already re- | welfare, which is sneered at by some as mere ver- 
ferred as having been reported by my honorable biage, has always seemed to carry with it a noble 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Grainne ct,] it is || practical meaning. Our fathers were not com- 
provided that passenger ships shall carry a certain || munists, but they were republicans, and sought 
per capita quantity of food; and this provision ex- | the greatest good of the greatest number; and when 
perience has taught us was necessary, strange as it || this may be accomplished by cutting a canal, or 
may seem, to protect human life. So eager is the || makingga road or harbor, or clearing out rocks or 
spirit of gain, the thrist for acquisition, that the | snags, or removing any hidden danger from the 
emigrant ships, to the shame of their owners be it | highways which our people frequent, it has always 
said, have come to our shores freighted with disease, || seemed to me to be a question of policy, rather 
induced by hunger and shortallowance of bad food, | than of constitutional right, whether the expendi- 


mouldy bread, and tainted meat. Even the means || ture for such purpose should be incurred. Nor is 
of preserving life, drugs and medicines, have been 





turned against life by aninfernal traffic in spuriops || If the measure proposed be founded in humanity 
and adulterated articles, upon which the importer | and good sense, this isenough for me. 1, for one, 
no doubt counted his gain as the result of a fair || will inquire no further. I do not subscribe to the 


business transactton. No language can describe || maxim advocated this morning vy, the gentleman 
{Mr 


e q 
|, the depth of infamy which marks such unscrupu- || from Missouri, over the way, (Mr. Green,] that 


an refer there much difficulty in determining on this policy. 
j gesire to arrive at the truth in this matter toa 
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the world is governed too much. Such a doctrine \) 


may please a jealous, distrustful, and niggard 
ple, on the one hand, and lazy rulers on | 
the other; but where there exists a generous con- 


fdence on the part of the people, and wisdom, | 


industry, and good ‘intentions on the part of those | 
to whom they intrust their governmental con- | 
cerns, the general welfare must always be greatly 
enhanced. : 

It is not to be denied, that with all our boasted 
national superiority, our people are characterized | 
by a restlessness and thirst for gain and adventure 
which seems to know no limits and admit of no | 
control. The government receives its impress 
from the people; and, however it may be restrained 
by written codes of law, it cannot but reflect, from | 
time to time, the prevailing spirit of ‘the age. If 
our people pursue gain at the risk of life, and leave 
cultivated farms and the comforts of society, to | 
cross a Wilderness and settle upon distant shores, 
where they are in peril from savages, it may not 
be a cause of wonder that the Government should 
fail to adopt means for the protection of that life 
which the citizen seems to hold in such light esti- 
mation. But ought this to be so? Ought not the 
high and restraining example to come from the 
Government? England, our great Prototype and 
rival, is certainly in advance of us here. Not only 
does she insist on the right of her flag with the 
same jealousy that we watch ours, but with her | 
the life of a citizen is protected not merely with 
punctilious regard when menaced by foreign inter- 
ference, but she extends this concern over him in 
all his domestic relations. Her railroads and 
steamboats are far better managed than ours, be- 
cause those immediately in charge are aware that | 
the eye of the Government is always upon them, | 
Ifaccidents oceur, involving the loss of life, which | 
is rarely the case, a rigid scrutiny is at once insti- 
tuted into the matter, so that the careless and guilty 
cannotescape. But here, under like circumstances, | 
itseldom happens that any one is found to blame, | 
even where neglect of duty has been palpably crimi- | 
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| no case is this care gratuitously bestowed. And 
what class of our citizens deserves so much and re- 
ceives so little? To our navy we are indebted for 
a national consideration which has given us a free 
passport even where England herself has been 
compelled to pay tribute; and our heroes of Tripoli 
lose nothing by comparison with hers of the 
Nile. 

Before taking my seat there is one other point 
to which I would briefly allude. [ have not made 
it a part of the system I propose, simply from 
want of sufficient familiarity with the forms of: 
legislation. We have awarded, at this session, 
sundry gold medals, together with the thanks of 
the nation, to some of our meritorious officers en- 
gaged in the late war with Mexico. It is right, 
in my estimation, thus to distinguish merit. *It 
encourages a noble emulation. I take it for granted 
that there is a constitutional warrant and authority 
for the trifling expenditure thus incurred. It is 
this method of conferring public honor which | 
desire to see enlarged and extended. There is no 
reason why it should be confined to merit in the 
soldier; acts of noble daring and duty are performed 
by non-combatant citizens as well as by volunteers 
and regular soldiers. But there is no enlightened 
government that takes less cognizance of these 
things than our own. Even the Autocrat of Rus- 


|| sia knows the value of bestowing favor abroad 


and at home, when it may subserve the public in- 
terest, and if he sometimes errs by giving rewards 
with more prodigality than judgment, the error is 
not so bad as our almost entire disregard of this 
| important feature in good government. England 
awards pensions, and stars, and ribands; and 
| France, and indeed all nations with whose policy 
we are acquainted, follow her example to a greater 


or less degree. We alone are niggards in this 


‘respect. The nature of our institutions does not 
admit of pensioned functionaries and privileged 
orders. ‘The only society ever established among 
us which savored of rank—that of the Cincinnati 
—was almost abandoned at the outset, or rather so 


nal; on the Contrary, the guilty party is screened by || constituted that its embers are now almost smoul- 


the press, which publishes some card or statement, 


may be. 

it may be urged, I am aware, that our citizens 
are more ‘fa law unto themselves” than are those 
of other countries. This is true, but it furnishes 
no excuse either for the press or the Government 


to wink at iniquity. England protects her coast | 


with life-boats, and rewards with a liberal hand 
either citizer-or stranger who relieves from peril or 
preserves the life of a British subject; and especially 
is this the case with regard to her seamen. We 
may dispute with her the proud title of *‘ mistress 
of the seas,”’ but in maternal care of the mariner 
we cannot but yield to her the palm. Hardly a 


year passes that her minister at Washington is not | 


charged with the thanks of his Government, to- 
gether with a gold medal or other token of grati- 


tude, to some one of our sea captains who has been | 
the happy instrument of relieving the distress of | 


her mariners. Not long since her entire kingdom 
resounded with the praises of a heroine who, with 
no other companion than her aged father, braved 
the peril of the tempestuous ocean by night to 
rescue from impending death some unfortunate 
fellow-creatures, who had been wrecked on her 
stormy shore. ‘The fame of Grace Darling crossed 
the water, and was echoed back from this side the 
Atlantic, which would seem to prove that Some of 
our citizens at least know how to appreciate and 
admire such efforts in the cause of humanity, 
although their Government does not find it to be 
® part of their duty under the Constitution to re- 
ward them. 

Our seamen are entitled to far more care from 
the Government than they receive. Hospitals are 
provenen for them when helpless from age or ex- 
‘austed by disease, but they are provided at the 
expense of the seamen themselves; and, as #matter 
of money calculation, the balance is unquestionably 
against the Government, for the seaman is taxed 
twenty cents per month out of his scanty wages 
to pay for a privilege of which he may never have 
need to avail himself. I do not mention this in a 
spirit of complaint, for the ‘sailor is proverbially 


| l |, dering beneath the ashes of its founders. This is 
setting forth, in stereotype phrase, that “no blame | 


attaches to the captain,” or conductor, as the case | 


right in a government where we are all, theoreti- 
cally at least, equal, and in this jealousy, perhaps, 
may be found the reason why our Government has 
dispensed its favors with so sparing a grace. But 
there is no longer reason to apprehend mischief 
from this source; we never shall establish any 
| privileged order, and it is a rare case, indeed, 
where a pension is granted, except it be a pittance 
to a superannuated widow or a mutilated soldier, 


universall y-admitttd great public benefactor. These 
things ought not so to be; they afford but poor en- 
/ couragement to such as peril their lives and waste 
their fortunes in the public service. Napoleon, 
| that master-spirit of the century, knew the true 
way to the human heart, and how te attach it to 
himself and his adopted country. The splendor 
of his great deeds, dazzling as they were, never 
did half so much to endear him to the people over 
whom he ruled as the establishment of that legion 
of honor whose only mark was a red riband, 
which, when displayed at the button-hole of the 
| meanest citizen who had perfotmed some great 
|| meritorious act, no matter in what sphere of duty, 
|| made him equal to the proudest in the land. With 
| us the only reward which a good dee# obtains, is 
| an ephemeral paragraph from the press. Some- 
times our citizens themselves take this matter in 
hand, but this affords but a partial approbation 
where a national one is due. As a case in point, 
| there has recently been displayed in yondee onary 
an elegant sword, presented by the citizens of 
| Charleston to Colonel Frémont. This gift was 
| worthily bestowed on a gentleman and a soldier, 
whose services to his country have given hima 
national fame. 
\| Ido not subscribe to the doctrine that the Gov- 
| ernment should take care of itself, and leave the 
\\ 











people to take care of themselves. It is a doctrine 
which may suit a cold and selfish monarchy, but 
} does not belong to a republic. The relations 
|| here between the people and the Government ought 
| to be intimate and kindly. Ours should be a pa- 
ternal Government—a Government to encourage 
science and art, to foster merit wherever it springs 


prodigal and generous, and needs more than any || up; a Government which encourages great good- 


other the guardian care of our Government; but in 


69 


nesa in the individual citizen, as one means of ad- 


or, as in the case of Fulton, to the heirs of some | 
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vancing ‘the greatest good of the greatest num- 
per, 

My brief experience in public affairs has taught 
me that itis dangerous to lay down any proposi- 
tion in the hope that it will be received as a polit- 
ical truth; everything, in these days of progression, 
is referred directly to the Constitution; and this in- 
strument, approach it where you may, is guarded 
by hosts of strict constructionists, whose weapons 
bristle at every point, like “quills upon the fret- 
ful poreupine.’’ [tis true that these sefitinela of 
the faith agree more perfectly in deciding what is 
not than what is constitutional; and that the con- 
clusion to which they come upon all great and little 
questions is more easily comprehended than the 
process of reasoning by which they arrive at it. 
Even so old a stager as my friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
Scuenck,| who sits behind me, is utterly at a loves 
to understand the President’s argument upon the 
river and harbor bill, and confesses that, without 
heaving the lead, and applying certain chemical 
tests to ascertain the deph and saltness of the 
water, he sees not how we can pass upon any - 
propriation for the improvement of the thoroug 
fares and highways of commerce. If he is at 
fault—not that | mean to class him among the re- 
ceived expounders of our well-guarded charter— 
but if, with all his experience and acknowledged 
ability, even he cannot comprehend the niceties of 
modern political science, such a neophyte as I am 
may well fear to get beyond plummet depth in the 
attempt to advance anything like a novel political 
proposition. But, with this danger staring me fullin 
the face; with the knowledge that political truths are 
much scarcer than mathematical axioms; that, in- 
deed, some things which passed among our fathers 
as political truths of the loftiest character—such, 
for instance, as that ** all men are created equal” — 
have been flouted at by their wiser children as the 
merest sophisms; with a knowledge of all this, sir, 
[ am abouf to lay down a proposition whidh, if it 
be not self-evident, strikes me aa being reasonable, 
and just, and proper, and therefore—shall I dare 
to say it?—consttutional. This is my proposi- 
tion: It is the bounden duty of the Government espe- 
cially to protect the lives of such of its citizens as are 
engaged in those perilous pursuits from which are 
immediately derived the revenues of the country. This 
proposition, if not already established, would seem 
to have been tacitly received and acted upon in the 
erection of light-houses and breakwaters, and in 
the anchoring of buoys to mark the channels in 

/ our harbors. But I desire to see it not negatively 
but positively recognized and acted upon. As I 
have already said, the light-house is but a mockery 

| when it conveys a warning that comes too late, 
and marks a danger that cannot be averted. But 

| give us some of those rockets—of which we had 
such a fine display, merely for amusement, on the 
memorable anniversary which has just passed—a 
few surf-boats,a small quantity of rope, and a few car- 
ronades which never can be put to better use—give 
us these means, and my constituents will bless 
you, the mariner and the merchant and the pas- 
senger will bless you, and He who orders all 
earthly events will smile upon the efforts which, un- 
der your auspices, are hereafter made in the sacred 
cause of humanity. 


Aveust 9ru.—The light-house bill from the 
Senate being under consideration before the House, 
Mr. Neweut, of New Jersey, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 

“ For providing 8sURF-BOATS, ROCKETS, CARRONADES, and 
OTHER NECESSARY APPARATCS for the better protection of 

~ life and property from shipwrecks on the coast of New Jer- 
sey, between Sandy Hook and Little ‘Egg Harbor, ten theu- 
sand dollars; the same to be expended under the supervis- 
ion of such officer of the revenue marine corps as may 
be detached fur this duty by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.”’ 


Mr. Newe t said: He would not now consume 
the time of the committee after the patient atten- 
tion given to his remarks on Thursday last any 

| further than to say, that the observations which he 
_ had the honor then to submit were made in anti- 
_cipation and advocacy of the amendment he had 
just proposed, which he hoped.would be sustained 
by every member on the floor who feit in the 
least degree interested in advancing the great cause 
_of humanity. 
| ‘The question being then taken, the amendment 
\| was unanimously edopted. 
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ARMY BILL, VETO POWER, &e. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. L. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 


In true House or Representatives, 
August 3, 1848. ~* 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 


of the Union, and having under consideration a Bill 

making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 

year ending the 30th of June, 1849— 

Mr. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. Cuamman: Afier sitting here a very atten- 
tive member of this body for nearly eight months, 
listening with great pleasure, and occasionally 
with some instruction, to gentlemen on all sides of 
this House; and, after being detained here now 
about nine hours since we met this morning, I feel 
too much exhausted to submit the views I wish to 
present to this committee on some of the questions 
and subjects that now agitate the public mind, as 
I would like todo in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, I am determined, having now 
obtained the floor for the first time during this ses- 
sion, when I could discuss questions of a general 
nature and of public interest, to proceed with my 
remarks. And I shall do so with that freedom 
and boldness which becomes a Representative of 
a free and intelligent people, neither caring for the 
men who occupy, temporarily, the high places in 
the country, nor for any others who may follow 
in theirtrain. Ishall proceed to express the views 
l entertain upon these public questions as best | 
may, and as [deem it my duty to express them, 
in accordance with the well-settled opinions of the 
majority of those ‘who sent me here. 

[ concur most heartily in many of the views of 
my Qstinguished friend, the honorablg gentleman 
from the city of New York, [Mr. Tatumapee,] 
as to the vast waste of time in this House, the 
irregularity of our proceedings, and the strong ne- 
cessity of some reform in regard to the rules of 
proceeding in the House of Representatives, in 
order to prevent that disorder, that oppression, and 
that injury now inflicted upon a vast portion of 
the people of the country, and procure the more 
equal distribution of the’time of the House to the 
the several Congressional districts of the United 
States. 

Of the two hundred and thirty members com- 
posing this House, only some forty or fifty are 
permitted to take part in its deliberations and dis- 
cussions; and those of us, who are styled new 
members, are virtually excluded from all participa- 
tion in the proceedings of this body by the oppres- 
sive rules of the House. It is disreputable to the 
Representatives of the people of the United States, 
that they cannot here form a system of rules which 
will allow every gentleman to take part in the de- 
bates, and express freely the wishes and views 
of his constituents. If it be my lot to be sent 
back here, I will urge the necessity of such a re- 
vision of the rules, as shall restrain the men who 
obtrude themselves upon this House too frequent- 


ly, and which shall tend to equalize the time among | 


the various Congressional districts of the people 
of the United States. Thus much I say, in order 
that my constituents may understand how it is, 
that I, in common with so.many other members, 
so rarely have had an opportunity to express my 
views; and that the country may know why it is, 
that many of the intelligent members on ail sides 
of the House, many of those on the opposite side 


of this Hall, as well as many of my political friends || 
around me, are not heard during a long session of | 


Congress. 
1 now proceed. 
Mr. Chairman, we are now in Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, upon the bill | 


making appropriations for the su 
of the United States for the 
June, 


pport of the army | 


e year ending the 30th | 
1849—a bill appropriating a vast amount of | 


money (some ten or twelve millions of dollars) for | 


the support of this branch ofthe public service alone. 


Tam content to leave the framing of this bill, the ap- | 
propriations therein proposed, the examinations of | 


the estimates upon which they are founded, and all 
its details, to the intelligent Committee of Ways 
and Means who have reported it; for it is well 
known to this committee, that it is impossible for 
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individual members to investigate every item. I | 


shall willingly vote for the whole amount asked 
for, as I have readily and cheerfully voted for all 
necessary supplies since | have bad the honor of a 
seat in this House. And I here take occasion to 


say, that while some of our political opponents | 


have taunted the Whig party as unwilling to vote 
supplies to carry on the General Government, some 
of the distinguishe@ and leading members on the 
opposite side of this House—amongst whom I 
might name the ex-chairman of the Committee of 


Ways and Means, [Mr. McKay,] now a member | 


of that committee, and after he had aided to mature 
the bill for the support of the navy of the United 
States—withheld their votes from that bill. 
sir, they voted against it. And thus this important 
arm of our national defence—that which guards 
the commerce of the country; that navy which 


protects our extensive seaboard, and carries the | 


flag of the Republic in honor around our coast and 
throughout the whole world—must on for a ma- 
jority vote in this House upon the Whig party! 
Yes, sir, the honorable member from North Caro- 
lina, and many gentlemen on that side of the Hall, 
after voting against the naval appropriation bill, 


stand up here, and with an impudence and effront- || 


ery as glaring as it is untrue, accuse the Whig 
party of withholding supplies for the army and 
navy, and for the support of the civil government 
of the United States. 

I listened with much pleasure to my honorable 
colleague, [Mr. Mitier,] who has just taken his 
seat, and I was glad to see him have the opportu- 
nity of expressing, for the first time, his views 
upon some of the great questions of theday. But 
I think he was peculiarly unfortunate in making 
his first demonstration upon the so-called “ com- 
promise bill,’? which was sent here the other day 
from the other branch of Congress, and which he 
commends to the favorable notice of the country, 
while he denounces us upon this side for promptly 
laying that bill upon the table. 

My colleague must have forgotten, that during 


the last session of the General Assembly of the 

State of Ohio, a resolution was passed by both | 
branches, unanimously, or nearly so, instructing | 
our Senators, and requesting our Representatives, | 


in Congress to vote to incorporate the principles of 
the ordinance of 1787 into any Jaw that might be 
passed to establish a territorial government for 


Oregon, or any territory we might acquire from | 


Mexico, by treaty or otherwise; and that, in the 
vote in this House, five only from the twenty-one 


Representatives from the State of Ohio voted against | 
laying that bill on the table., Then, sir, how is | 


the sense of the State of Ohio declared here? A 


very large majority of her Representatives—all the | 


Whig Representatives who did vote, and four of 
the nine Democratic members from the State of 
Ohio who gave a vote on that occasion—united to 


lay that miscalled ** compromise bill”’ on the table, | 
_and for the very best reasons; which, if my time 


does not prove too short, | propose to inquire 
into, 

But I will remark here, and the country should 
know, that while the Senate of the United States 
have spent neagly five months in discussing the 
great principles involved in this ‘* compromise 
bill,” which they have just prepared and sent to 
us, after a discussion which 


North and from the South, from the East and 
West, have vied with each other in the strongest 
and ablest arguments they could adduce—they have 


| met together, and sent us a “compromise bill,’ 
not sustained by a very large majority of their | 


own body, which they expected us to pass without 
discussion in a few days. Sir, we could not de it. 
It is well known, Mr. Chairman, that in the early 
part of this session, a bill providing a territorial 


government for the Territory of Oregon was re- | 


ported by the honorable member from Indiana} 
{Mr. Cares B. Smrru,] who is chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, prepared by that com- 
mittee; and that, at the very time the ** compromise 
bill’? came to us from the Senate, our own bill 
relating to Oregon was under discussion, and was 


nearly matured; that the bill which originated in || 


this Elguse for that purpose has been since passed 
by this body, and is now before the Senate for 
their concurrence. That bill passed this House 
by a vote of more thar two to one; and a section 


Nay, , 


, h has elicited the best | 
talents of the land; in which gentlemen from the | 
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excluding slaver from Oregon forever was made 
a part of it. In this way we have showy , 
the country our desire to act promptly for a 
| people of Oregon, and have demonstrated to the 
country that we laid that ‘compromise bj!” or 
the table, not with a view to defeat the organiza. 
tion of the Territory of Oregon, but that the House 
|| of Representatives, at léast, are willing to grant = 
that country what they desire, and what has too 
long been denied to them. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, a territorial government of 
the best kind has been given to them by this 
| House; such as was guarantied to all the North. 

western Territory, which has grown up under it 
so admirably, that the free institutions of the States 
which have,been formed out of it, are the admira- 
‘tion of all the world; and whose prosperity and 
| growth in everything that renders man great, and 
prosperous, and happy, have been the miracle of 
| the age in which we live. 
| | intend before I get through to recur more par- 
ticularly to this subject; that is, to the form of 
government which the Congress of the United 
| States shall give to Oregon, and to the Territories 
we have acquired from Mexico. 

I understagd that the chairman of the Committee 
on Territories (Mr. Suiru, of Indiana} announced 
to this House, that he was ready to present to 
our consideration carefully prepared bills, for the 
newly-acquired Territories of California and New 
Mexico; and that he has not, under the rules of 
the House, been allowed to report them. There 
is ample time to pass those bills. I trust, if they 
come before us in the proper form, that they will be 
passed. I am ready to give my vote for such bills 
at any time. 

I wish now to present some views, Mr. Chair- 
man, upon a subject which is deeply agitating the 
public mind, cal which, it seems to me, has not 
been gis | estimated in the discussions in this 
committee. mean the great subject of the veto 
power, as conferred by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States upon the President, and the manner in 
which it has been exercised for the last fifteen or 
twenty years, by our Presidents—particularly by 
the present Chief Magistrate. 

To examine the conduct of the men who are 
temporarily invested with power by the people, 
and to scrutinize their acts whilst they occupy the 
high places of the Republic, and thereby guard the 
public interest and the Constitution which we are 
sworn to support, is the great duty of a Represeni- 
ative of a free people; and this duty I shall en- 
deavor faithfully to perform. 

1 shall, in the first place, review as briefly as I 
can, some of the leading measures of the Federal 
Government, since Mr. James K. Polk, the present 
Chief Magistrate, came into office; and exhibit to 
the country the enormous and alarming tendency 
of the party now in office, to concentrate the pow- 
ers of this Government in the hands of one man, 
thereby changing in practice the beautiful theory 
of our republican Government, to a tyrannical 
despotism. 

For this purpose let us look back for a moment 
to the 4th March, 1845. : 

On that day the President of the United States 
was inaugurated, with all the forms and ceremonies 
usual on such Occasions; and, in looking over his 
inaugural address, our attention is arrested by sev- 
eral important indications therein given, of the 
course of policy which he intended to pursue. 

With a predetermination to exercise all the ex- 
traordinary powers which he might desire to usurp 
durirg his administration, in that inaugural address 
he foreshadows his design to exercise frequently 
the Presidential veto, by * substituting the mere dis- 
cretion and caprice of the Executive,’’ for the will of 
the majority of the people, as expressed by their 
Representatives in Congress. 1 will ask the atten- 
tion of this committee, and of the country, to these 
remarkable sentences in that first presidenual dec- 
laration of President Polk: 

“This most admirable system of well regulated self-gov- 
ernment among men, ever devised by human mintis, bas 
been tested by its successful operation for more than half a 
century; and if preserved fram the usurpations of the Fed- 
eral Government on the one hand, and we exercise by the 
Siates of powers not reserved to them on the other, will, [ 
fervently hope and befeve, endure for ages to come, aud 
dispense the blessings Of civil and religious liberty to distant 
generations. To efiect objects so dear to every palriot, I 
shall gevote myself with avxious solicitude. Jt will be my 
desire to guard against that most fruitfyy source of danger to 
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the harmonious actions of our system, which consists in substi- 
tating the mere discretion and cuprice of the Executive, or of 
wugjerities in the legislative department of the Government, | 
for powers which have been wi id from the Federul Govern- 
‘pent by the Constitution. By the theory of our Government, 
» worities rule.” * * & That the blessings of liberty which | 
-- Constitution secures, may he enjoyed alike by majorities 
and minories, the Erecutive has been wisely invested with 
a qualitied velo apon the acts ofthe Legisiatare. It is a neg-") 
auve power, and is conservative in its character. It arrests, | 
for the tune, hasty, inconsiderate, or unconstitutional legis - | 
jution, and transfers questions at issue between the legisia- || 


| 


tiveand executive departments, to the tribunal of the people. | 
Like all other powers, it is subject to be abused.” | 


Here, sir, we have an argument in favor of the | 
ecto power, even in the inaugural address of Mr. | 
Polk. The first sentence in this declaration is one of | 
those truisms to which none of us object. All are | 
of opinion that our constitutional form of republican 
Government is the wisest and best devised ever 
formed by men; and to preserve it fram usurpa- | 
tions by the Chief Executive Magistrate of the | 
Federal Government, should be a primary object || 
with every American patriot. Nor should the | 
States of this Union exercise powers not reserved | 
to them. 

But the promise at that time, made by the Presi- | 
dent of the United States, has been grossly and | 
frequently violated. The ‘* discretion and caprice of | 
the Executive,”? to use his own words, have been | 
frequently substituted for the constitutional duty | 
to guard against federal usurpations; and the most | 
salutary legislation has been thwarted, and rendered | 
null and void, by the capricious and criminal inter- | 
position of the Executive veto. Who shall decide | 
what powers are withheld from the legislative de- 
partment of this Government, from Congress, by |, 
the Constitution of the United States? Did any || 
man of sense, did any free American citizen, who 
can read the Constitution, and understand his rights 
and his dignity as an American citizen, ever grant 
fora moment, that any President—much less Mr. 
James K. Polk—was to decide what powers the 
Constitution withheld from Congress? Surely not! 
Have we not a Supreme Court of the Uniged States, 
whose duty it is to give a construction to your 
laws when necessary, and to decide upon their 
constitutionality? But it seems to me very mani- || 
fest that when these sentences were uttered, Mr. 
Polk had a presentiment that his opinions were 
behind the age in which he lives; that they were 
at variance with the Constitution of his country; 
that a majority in Congress had long since con- 
demned and repudiated them; and that it was ne- 
cessary in Advance to shadow them forth, and to 
intimate to Congress that this kingly power, this 
monarchical feature in our Constitution, should be 
held up to them, to intimidate the representatives 
of the people, and drive them into a craven sub- 
mission to his will and power. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, the day may never arrive, 
when any intelligent representative of the people || 
will be so recreant to his high and responsible trust, |) 
as to consult, in advance, the opinions and views of |, 
any President, as to what his rights are under the || 
Constitution; but that he may study that great |) 
charter of our freedom, and study the history of || 
the men who formed it, and the circumstances || 
under which they acted, and be guided rather by || 
the glorious lights and intellects of the Revolution, || 
than by any will-of-the-wisp lanterns of Locofoco || 
Democracy. Truly was it said, in that inaugural || 
address, that **the most fruitful source of danger 
‘to the harmonious action of our system consists || 
‘in substituting the mere discretion and caprice of the 
* Executive for powers which have been withheld || 
‘from the Federal Government by the Constitu- || 
‘tion.”” Yes, sir, not only a fruitful source of 
danger to the harmonious action of our republican 
system, but to the rights of the peiple, as they 
are guarantied by the Constitution of the United || 
States, *. 

The legislative power of this country is vested in 
the Congress of the United States. Let us read |, 
from the Constitution itself, what is said on this || 
subject. The first section of the first article of that | 
great charter of American freedom reads thus: 

“All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested ina || 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate || 
and House of Representatives.’’ | 

And this is the whole power. And though the || 
laws passed by Congress are, by the Constitution, |, 
to be submitted to the President for his approval, || 
yet it never was contemplated by the framers of it, 
that the mere ‘discretion and caprice of the*Execu- 


1} 
} 


| ity, to restrain the free action of the representatives 


| of the people, and to destroy the great objects of || 


| public interests, to legislate for their best interests, 


| are thereupon required, by the oaths we have 


| in this House, almost daily, in debate? 
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tive” should be substituted for the will ofa majority 
of the Congress of the United States. 

That inaugural address further declared, * that 
by the theory of our Government majorities rule;’’ 
as if to indicate to us, in advance, that no matter 
how important the legislation of Congress, no mat- 
ter how wise, how necessary, how indispensable 
to the general welfare, or how imperious! y demand- 
ed by the calls of the people, or the demands of 
justice, yet it is only by the theory of our Govern- 
ment that a majority can enact laws to meet the 
pressing exigency of the times, and that a Presi- 
dential coéperation is absolutely indispensable in 
all cases. That a majority of Congress, no matter 
how large and decided, should not control, under 
any circumstances, but that the Presidential pre- 
regative must be conciliated and consulted; and 
that no act of legislation should pass except by the 
odious two-thirds rule, unless it be the will and 
pleasure af one man—the Federal Chief Magistrate. 

How odious is this unfounded and unconstitu- 
tional pretension to the great body of the people! 
How utterly at variance with the practice of the 
Government under the early Presidents! And how |! 
arbitrary and anti-democratic in practice! How 
totally at war with the administration of Tuomas | 
JeFFERSON, Whose name is constantly on the lips 
of demagogues, as their exemplar, but whose real 
example is rarely, if ever, followed by any of the 
modern progressive Democracy. Sir, President 
Jefferson, during the eight years of his administration, | 
never exercised this odious veto power. And in the‘ 


{ 


; very commencement of the Government, General |' 
, 


Wasuineron, during the eight years of his admin- | 
istration, never exercised it but in two instances. | 
Neither Presidents John Adams, John Quincy dams, | 
| 


their administrations, ever exercised this odious 
power. 


|| tion. 
It is anti-republican; and when used upon || the candidate of the Whig party? 
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him for his approval. A patriot and a statesman, 
who has the good of his country at heart, and is 
determined to endeavor to discharge his dlty faith- 
fully and honestly, under the Constitution, ought 
not to pledge himself, in advance of his election, 
that he would or would not, as President, veto an 
particular measure that Congress might adopt. ft 
is against the free and untrammeled action and 
rights of American citizens that any pledges of this 
kind should be brought to bear in our popular 
elections, by any party, or candidate of a party. 
And hence the wide and striking difference in 
the position of the two candidates now before us 
for tife Presidency. How is this? We find that 
General Cass has, according to the assertion¢ of 
his political friends here, avowed his opposition 
to a particular measure so broadly, that, it elected 
President, he would not approve a law excluding” 


| slavery from the newly acquired Territories. Nay, 


sir, they assert on this floor that he is pledged to 
velo any such law if passed by Congress; that their 
candidate for the Presidency would velo a law es- 
tablishing the Wilmot proviso, no matter how 
large the majority by which it might be passed. 


| So that nothing less than two-thirds of thistiouse 


could enact such a law. And they triumphantly 


| ask us, “* What will Zachary Taylor do, if he be 
| elected ?”’ 
| American people that he will veto such a law?’’ 


**Has he given/ any pledges to the 


No, sir, he has given no pledges to check or 
thwart the will of the people; and it is in conform- 
ity with the honest character of the man, to act 
with the delicacy and propriety becoming his po- 
sition, to refrain from giving pledges in advance, 
what he will, and what he will not veto. But he 


| contents himself by giving his opinion of the veto 
| nor Martin Van Buren, during the twelve years of || 


power, as he understands it, under the Constitu- 
In what a glorious attitude does this place 
And how fav- 


mere questions of expediency, as in the case of the || orably does his position contrast with that of the 


French spoliation bill, or upon the mere discretion || 
and caprice of the Executive, tends rapidly and || 
inevitably to enlarge Executive power and author- || 


\| 


legislation. Sir, for what do we assemble here? || 
Is it as the mere agents of the Executive authority | 
—to raise money, to pass appropriation bills to | 
carry on the civil departments, to pay your army | 
and navy? Is it to catch, by such vero messages | 
as President Polk sends here, the opinions, and to | 
do the biddings, of a tyrannical President? No, || 
sir; no. 

The people have elected us as their Representa- | 
tives, who know their wants, to present their opin- 
ions upon public questions, to redress their griev- 
ances, to protect their just rights, to guard the 


public and private, as we deem best, and as the 
true interests of the country demand. We do not | 
sit here to inquire and act as the President may | 
dictate. But receiving from him the usual inform- | 
ation as to the state of the Union, which he is 
required by the Constitution to communicate, we | 


taken to support the Constitution, to act upon our 
own judgments and knowledge of the wants of the 

ople of the country, without reference to the 
seeriieeth opinions, Now, sir, what do we hear 
Why, sir, 
inquiries the most offensive to an independent | 
Representative of a free people. 

We are told by our opponents on the other side | 
of this Hall that General Cass will veto the Wilmot 
proviso, if the Representatives of the people should 
hereafter enact it, during his term of service, if he 
be elected, (which God forbid!) And we are | 

ressed with the inquiry, ‘* What will General | 
Taylor do in the event of his election to the Pres- | 
idency?” “If he be elected President, would he | 





veto any act that might be passed by Congress ex- 
tending the principles of the ordinance of 1787 over 
the Territories of the United States recently ac- 

uired from Mexico?’ Now, sir, I do not want 
ibe pledges of Lewis Cass, or Zachury Taylor, on 
this subject in advance, as to what either will do if 
he be elected President of the United Stites. Es- 
pecially, sir, ! do not wish a Presidential candidate, 
no matter what are his opinions on this or any 
other subject, to pledge himself in advance as to the 
course he would pursue, when a bill, passed by 





candidate of the Locofoco party-upon this import- 
ant subject? 

Our opponents may find ample cause of com- 
plaint on the part of the Whigs of the Union, 
when they reflect upon the wonderful strides this 
enormous power has made since the inauguration 
of Andrew Jackson as President of the United 
States. 

During the first twenty years after the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, that is, 


administration, the four years of President John 

Adams's administration, and the eight years of 

President Jefferson’s administration, there were 

only two occasions upon which the Executive veto 

was interposed. General Washington, during the 

eight years he was President, only exercised the 
| velo power twice: and, Mr. Chairman, this was in 
the infancy of the Government, when the princi- 
ples of the Constitution had not been studied by 
the great body of the peoplé, and their Represent- 
atives, as they have been since, It is true, that 
| some of those who framed the Conatitution were 
still in the public service, as members of Congress; 
| but there were many new members, who might, 
with the best motives, have acted hastily and un- 
| advisedly. 

President John Adams, who administered the 
Government for four years, never exercised the 
velo power. ; 

President Jefferson did not exercise it at all during 
his service of eight years. 

President John Quincy Adams, during his term of 
| four years, never exercised this extraordina 
| power. Nor did President Van Buren exercise it 
| during his term of four years. 
| And yet President Tyler, in the short term of 
| four years, exercised this great power on seren im- 
| portant occasions, and until his administration be- 
| came perfectly odious to the whole countrys 


| 

| 

| 

| during the eight years of General Washington’s 
. 

| 





President Polk, during his brief occupancy of the 
White Housg, has exercised this power of the veto 
on three most important occasions, defeating, by his 
| single opinion, the wishes of large majorities in 
| Congress, in favor of two river and harbor bills and 
| the French spoliation bill; the last purely upon the 
ground of expediency. The river and harbor bills, 
vetoed by Mr. Polk, were bills of the utmost im- 

ortance to the commerce of our great western 
ied: and our western rivers; particularly the bili 
passed at the last session of Congress, entitled 





both Houses of Congress, may be presented to || “ An act to provide for continuing a certain public 
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work in the Territory of Wisconsin, and for other | 
purposes.”? That bill was retained by the Presi- 
dent, and died *‘ a natural death,”’ not having been | 
approved or signed during the Congress in which | 


it originated. But having revised all the old and | 


. . . 1 
fallacious arguments against internal improve- | 


ments by the General Government, which were | 
put forth by himself and others twenty years avo, | 
when they were members of this House, the Pi: « 


ident of the United States, on the 13th day of | 


March last, sent to this House, without any call 
from us, and without solicitation—nay, sir, I 


might say with an impudence and effrontery «1:- | 


precedented, this river and harbor bill, passed }y 
ahother Congress, and with which we had nothing 


to do, with a most elaborate velo message accom- || 


nying it. Now, sir, why was this done? Man- 
ifestly with the view of advising us of his old 


opinions on this subject, and which he might have | 


thought necessary, as the great majority of this 


Congress is comprised of new members, whose | 


opinions of the pow of the General Government 
upon this highly interesting subject were at va- 
riance with his own. By looking at this gratui- 
tous tefo message and argument of the President, 
it may be seen that he refers with an air of triumph 
to that capricious and tyrannical act of Andrew 


Jackson, in vetoing what is usually called the || 
Many gentlemen here will | 


Maysville Road bill. 
recollect the circumstances under which that bill 
was destroyed by the odious veto. 


of Congress by the votes of leading and distin- 
guished members of both the great parties in the 
country. 


posed to authorize a subscription of about $150,000 
to the stock of the Macadamized turnpike road, 
leading from Maysville to Lexington, in Ken- 


tucky; and this stock was to be paid and held by | 
nited States, on the same terms as the stock | 
of others, the stockholders, in that turnpike road, | 


the 


was paid and held. The road in question was a 
link in the great daily southwestern post or mail 
route, branching from the national road at Zanes- 


ville, and passing through Lancaster, Chilicothe, |) 


and West Union, in Ohio, to Maysville and Lex- 
ington, in Kentucky, and through Nashville, in 
Tennessee, to Florence, in Alabama, and was the 
great post road over which the daily mail was 
conveyed to a large portion of the people in the 
West and Southwest. But this appropriation, 
made in aid of a work at that time deemed national 
in its character, was vetoed by Andrew Jack: 

and the cunning hand and counsel of his pri 

minister is visible in every line of that celebrated 
velo. ‘The spleen of President Jackson towards his 
great rival in the popular esteem, Henry Clay, by 


whose door this road passed, and whose State of | 
Kentucky would have been essentially benefited 


by it, and the indulgence of that dictatorial and 
a temper, for which he was noted, in- 
uced that velo which Mr. Polk refers to in ju. 
cation of his own message of March last. He says 
that Jackson’s velo put a check upon the policy of 


internal improvements. When all of us now know | 


that more money was appropriated for internal 
improvements, during the eight years of General 
Jackson’s administration, than was appropriated 
under any other administration iw the same time. 
Here is a list of appropriations during several of 
the Presidential terms, for purposes of internal 
improvements by the General Government: 

Under Mr. Jefferson... 


See eee eee ee eee eee eee eee #£48,4 | 
Si MMM ad census teeneencs octet So e00 
Te MD niches dbnans wikin bik utienk ince 707.621 | 
es PC nik cnadten Gand shee cece 2.310.475 | 
General Jackson,........... Seth oe ped see 10,582,889 | 
Mr. Van Pin 0s00s ini ibtbe~sdbectnc’l 21999544 
ECs BPM cisssesasace teeeeeeeseeesseees LOUTH SOU | 


Let me now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention 


of this committee to some of the items of the river 
and harbor bill, as it is generall called, which 
Mr. Polk refused to approve, and which he sent 
to us voluntarily in March last, as I before stated 

I have his veto message and the copy of that bill 
before me. And I find, among other appropria- 
tions, the following: — 

“ For the harbors at Milwaukie, $6,000. 


“ For the continuation of the breakwater struc 
ture - 
lington, on Lake Champlin, $6,000, — 


: If I recollect | 
the history of that measure, it passed both Houses | 


Amongst those who voted for that bill | 
I find the names of Messrs. Benton, Webster, Bu- || 
chanan, Doddridge, Burnett, Rowan, Richard M. | 
Johnson, and others equally distinguished. It pro- | 


| Army Bill, Veto Power, &c.—Mr. Taylor. 


| 


“For the continuation of the breakwater structure at || 
| 


| Piattsburg, on Lake Chainplain, $6,000. 
“For repairing the barbor at Batfalo, on Lake Erie, and || 
| the continuation of the sea wali for the protection of the } 
| Same, 25,00), 

| Por improving the harbor at Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, |! 


\| 
1] 
5,000. i 
| 
| 
| 





| ” & Forimproving the harbor at Erie, on Lake Erie, $12,000. | 
| Por improving Grand River harbor, on Lake Erie, 33,000. 
| “ For improving the harbor at Cleaveland, on Lake Erie, || 
$10,009. 
“ For improving the harbor at Sandusky city, on Lake 
Erie, $6,000. 
“ For imoroving the River Raisin harbor, on Lake Erie, 


| $5,000. 
1 


«+ For constructing a dredge-boat, to be used on Lake Erie, 
| 12.000. 
“ « For improving the harbor at St. Joseph, on Lake Mich- 
| igan, $6,000. 

“For iniproving the harbor at Michigan city, on Lake 
Michigan, ¢12,000. 

« For improving the harber at Chicago, on Lake Michigan, 
£8,000, 
| “For constructing a dredge-boat, to be used on Lake 
| Michigan. $12,000.” . 

Now, sir, these appropriations were made by 
Congress, after mature consideration, and with 
full knowledge of their importance to the great 
commercial interests of thecountry. Many of them 
were made with particular reference to that vast 

domestic commerce that has grown up on our 
‘| northern lakes, and in the security and protection 
of which the whole western country is directly 
interested. Who, on this floor, has not been fully ad- 
vised of the immense amount of losses, of life and 
property on the great lakes, whose harbors these 
appropriations were intended to improve? All are 
well advised of the absolute necessity of these ap- 
| propriations;and that these great harbors have been 
somewhat improved by repeated appropriations by 
Congress, which have been heretolore approved by 
the Executive. But it is equally well known that 
continued appropriations are necessary for many 
of those objects, and that they are of a general 
nature, in which the whole eountry is interested, | 
and not the inhabitants of one State alone. That 
to regulate and facilitate this great commerce 
‘among the States,’’ is within the constitutional 
power of Congress, and that it has often been ex- 
'ercised. But it must now be suddenly arrested by 
|| the caprice of one man, by the arbitrary discretion 
of Mr. James K. Polk, who’ temporarily fills the 
chair of the White House! Away with such ab- 
| surd, such ill-timed, such erroneous exercise of 
Executive power! 
| Look at the small sum appropriated for the lake 
1 harbors in the State of Ohio. Only $19,000 to im- 

prove three of her principal harbors on the shore 
‘| of Lake Erie; and even this small sum is insultingly 
denied her. Look at the appropriation of $25,000 
| for repairing the harbor at Buffalo, bordering on a 
‘| great and growing and beautiful city, that com- 
/ mands an immense amount of the business of the 
lakes, and which it is of the utmost importance to 
| the weste:n country should be kept in good repair; 
and even that small appropriation to one of the 
great commercial points in New York is withheld 
by the odious veto of President Polk. 

Let us look at this bill a little further, 
amongst other items— ' 

« For completing the Delaware breakwater, $30,000. 

« Por the improvement of Savannah harbor, and uie naval 
anchorage ‘ear For Pulaski, $25,000, 

* For continuing the public works and removing the ob- 
structions in the Hudson river, $25,0u0. 

* For the improvement of the Ouio river above the falls 
at Louisville, 40,000, 

«“ Por the improvement of the Ohio river below the falls 
at Louisville, and of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkan- 
| sas rivers, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That of this sum, not to exceed $25,0.0, may be applied to 
the mmprovement of the Mississippi river at St. Louis, in the 
discreuon of tie Secretary of War. 

Here, then, we find an appropriation by Con- 
gress of $40,000 to improve the Ohio river above 
the falls, withheld by Mr. Polk, to the very great 
injury of all the States bordering on that river, 
This, sir, was an appropriation in which the State 
of Ohio was deeply interested ; and particularly the 





I find, 


| by that river, and a very valuable commerce is | 
carried on by steam and other navigation by the 
people of that part of the State. But Ohio has | 
been neglected, her commercial interests wholly 
neglected, by the present Federal Administration. 
And why should this beso? Are the two millions 
of inhabitants within her borders always to be | 
|| neglected by the General Government? Are the 
| people of that State, now amounting to one-tenth 


| 


| 








| row,and contracted policy—if not palpable y 


district 1 represent, as it is bounded on the south || 





Ho. or Reps. 





of the whole population of the United Sta . 
tributing their full share of the revenues of 
country, and bearing their proportion of - 


i : all the 
public burdens, to be totally deprived of ! 
benefits intended by the Federal Union? ay 


warn gentlemen, who uphold this miserable, y,, 
° . Surp. 
ation of power by the President—that whils we 


_ cheerfully vote all needful supphies for the Govern. 


ment—all that is needed to protect the eastern an 
| southern seaboard, and to guard the foreign con 
merce of the country—that we will not longer man 
_ by as indifferent spectators of this odious and hos. 
| tile action of the Executive. The whole West wijj 

ere long, rise up here asa giant, and drive jn, 
| utter oblivion and obscurity those who so culpably 
| neglect her interests, and daringly withhold her 
| just rights. In the name of the great State I haye 
the honor in part to represent, | demand of the 
| General Government an equal participation in the 
| appropriations to improve our great rivers and hy. 
| bors; and whilst I have a seat in this Hall, I wij 
never cease to demand it, and to denounce ang 
rebuke those who withhold it. 

The important appropriation for the improve- 
| ment of the rivers Mississippi, Missouri, and Ar- 
| kansas, and particularly that of the river at S¢. 
Louis, were most injuriously withheld by the 
President; and such a course ought to meet the 
decisive condemnation of every man interested jn 
the vast commerce of the Mississippi valley. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, noticed a few of the 
appropriations intended to be made by Congress 
in this important bill. It comprised thirty-nine 
| distinct objects of internal improvement, for which 
| appropriations were made. It proposed no appro- 
priations for a road or canal, but was intended for 
the improvement of our great western rivers and 
| harbors, and other works commenced already, in 
| many instances, and all of them intmately con- 
nected with that great domestic commerce which 

ought to receive a due share of our attention, but 
which is utterly neglected by the President of the 
United States. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I deem it my duty here, 
now, in my place in the House of Representatives 
| of the United States, to protest, in the strongest 
| manner, in the name and for the people I have the 
| honor to represent, against the tyrannical use of 
| the veto power, and to express their decided oppo- 
sition, their fixed and deterntined hostility, to the 
| frequent, capricious, and arbitrary exercise of this 
| high federal, this tyrannical power. They believe 
as I do, that since General Jackson came into 
office, this veto power of the President has been 
hastily, capriciously, unconstitutionally, and ty- 
rannically exercised; and that the best interests of 
the osale have been overlooked and contemned 
by the too frequent and improper exercise of this 
great power; that their representatives have been 
checked and controlled by the arbitrary will and 
temper of one man, in violation of the Constitution 
and against a vast deal of useful legislation. They 
look upon it as one of the important political ques- 
tions now at issue between the two great parties— 
if not the greatest and most important. And they 
are determined, in this great struggle for Executive 
usurpation and prerogative, which threatens to 
absorb all the legislative power, to concentrate it 
in the hands of the President, and to sink the 
representatives of the people into utter insignifi- 
cance—to battle against Executive usurpation 
while they live, and with all the means they can 
lawfully exercise. ‘ 

I speak here not only for nly immediate con- 
stituents and for myself, but I reiterate the opin- 
ions of a largg majority, as I believe, of the people 
of Ohio, who, at a State convention, held at their 
| State capital, in themonth of January last, adopted 
| unanimously the following resolution, and others 
| of a similar character: 

Resolved, That we have abiding faith in, and will con- 
| tinue to support with undiminished zeal, the great princi- 
ples of the Whig party, avowed in former contests—Protec- 
tion to American Industry—a Sound Uniform Curreney— 


Internal Improvements—Opposition to the Sub-Treasury 
obane-<ant unrelenting resistance to Executive 


| Yes, sir, the people of Ohio will resist unrelent- 
| ingly all * Executive usurpation.” And whilst I 
_have the honor of a seat here, as one of their 
| Representatives, I will continue to rebuke and 
| denounce it in every mode in which, in my 





| 
| 
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and public character, I can rebuke and denounce 





the proposition of my distinguished and hon- 
orable colleague, {Mr. Vinron,] made in the early | 
part of the session, to establish a ‘* Home Depart- | 
ment,” met with my hearty approbation. I hope 
ihe time will soon come when a Home Department, 
such as exists ‘in many foreign States, will be 
established for the collection and dissemination of 
statisticg! and other valuable information, in rela- 
tion to domestic commerce, internal improvements, | 
yriculture, the mechanic arts, improvements in | 
science and machinery, and other matters inti- |) 
mately connected and identified with the best in- 
terests of the people. | 

Foreign commerce is regulated and guarded by | 
abundant legislation; but domestic and internal |) 
commerce has not received the attention it so im- | 
periously demands; in fact, it is almost totally | 
neglected; and, | ask, for what can we make || 
appropriations more beneficial to all parts of the | 
Union, particularly to the great western country? | 

However, let the blame res, where it belongs. | 
Congress, during the two last séssions, passed || 
hills making appropriations to remove obstructions 
to our internal commerce, but they met with the 
vetoes of President Polk, because, forsooth, he has 
some conscientious scruples about a power which | 
has been pronounced a constitutional power by | 
many of our ablest and wisest statesmen, and has | 
been actually exercised for more than a quarter of || 
acentury. One ground of objection urged by the || 
President in his veto messages, to these appropri- |) 
ations for internal improvements is, that the bill | 
of last session appropriated about half a million of | 
dollars to thirty-nine objects of internal improve- | 
ment, lying in “* several States of this Union.”’ 
But I find, upon examination, that these thirty-nine | 
appropriations were of immediate interest to about | 
twenty-two States, in which they were to be ex- 
pended, and of national importance to the whole |, 
United States. And thus the President of the 
United States objects to, aiding the comMerce and || 
navigation of the country, by ae an appro- || 
priation of half a million of dollars made by Con- 
gress for that purpose, when he is willing to ap- 
prove any amount of appropriation bills to cover | 
the expenses of the Mexican war, even if they 
amount to $100,000,000—a war which this House 
has solemnly resolved was ‘‘ unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally commenced by him.”’ 

I intend, Mrz Chairman, to make some remarks || 
upon the subject of sLaveERY—a subject which has | 
teen introduced and fully discussed here. Itis a | 
subject of the deepest interest to the South and to || 
the North; but is it not also a question of equal | 
importance, whether the President of the United || 
States shall usurp ail the legislative power of the |, 
country ? | 

Mr. Meape, of Virginia, here inquired if the | 
genleman from Ohio would permit him to ask a ] 

| 
| 


j 
‘ 
| 
| 
} 
j 
j 
i 
} 
; 
} 
| 
i 


‘ 
| 
| 





question? 

Mr. Taytor. Certainly. 
_ Mr. Meape. Will the gentleman from Ohio || 
inform this committee if he believes the President || 
should sign a bill containing provisions which he 
thinks unconstitutional ? 

Mr. Taytor. I care not what the President | 
thinks is constitutional or unconstitutional. I never 
inquire as to his opinions in advance of my action 
in this House. And I do not stand here to answer || 
questions, relevant or irrelevant, which gentlemen || 
of the opposite side—friends of the President— || 
may ask, as to what the President will do. But 
1 stand here as the representative of a free and 
enlightened constituency, who thitk and speak for | 





themselves, without reference to what the Presi- 


dent may think, or’ what he may threaten to do. 


Now, sir, so far as our experience shows, the | 


true interest and good of the country is best pro- 
moted by leaving all domestic questions to the legis- 
latures of the country. 

A few days ago, when the bill for establishing 
the Territorial Government of Oregon was under | 
consideration, I presented my views briefly, against 
clothing the Governor of that Territory with the 
velo power in any case whatever. I referred to 


the Practical abuses which might grow up under 
this odious power, when the partisan feelings and 
violent pasgions of a governor, holding his office 
appointment from the President, 
against the will of the people, as 


for four years 


might be exe 











expressed by their representatives. And | alluded, | 
in vindication of my opinions upon this subject, | 


| to the fact; that in many of the States, where the | 


power of the veto was withheld from the Gu vernors, | 
their Legislatures acted quite as judiciously, and 


/as much for the true interests of the people, as 


when this extraordinary power was vesied in the 
Governor. Look atthe States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, and to the State of Ohio, whose 
constitutions did not clothe their Governors with 
the veto power. In Ohio, sir, the General Assem- 
bly of the State, consisting of 108 memb: *s—72 in 


| the House, chdsen annually, and 36 in the Senate, 
|| chosen biennially—were supposed by the framers 


of our State constitution to be the safest deposit- | 
ories of the legislative power. 


And they did not | 
even require the Governor to sign a bill passed by |; 
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a majority of both branches of the General Assem- | 


bly. 


And the reasons are numerous and obvious. | 


Why, sir, who is a Governor or President? A | 
mere man—imperfect and liable to all the passions | 


and prejudices of any other man, in private or 
public life. And, as “in the multitude of coun- 
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that rapidly, when Ohio will be heard, not only in 
her popular elections, but in the administration of 
the General Government. We vote freely all the 
necessary supplies for yourarmy and navy, for your 
fortifications, and your civil list, and we demand, 
ie name of the people we represent, an equal 

s. re in the benefits of the General Government. 
The State of Ohio gave her vote, in 1844, for 
Henry Clay for President, as she had given a 
Whig vote in 1836 and in 1840. And by her vote 
in 1844 she disclaimed the opinions of Mr. Polk 
and the party that sustained him. She then pro- 
nounced against the annexation of Texas. But 
when Mr. Polk came into office, and involved us 
war with Mexico, after the annexation, * ua- 
ncvessarily and unconstitutionally,”’ as we have 
voted in this House, Ohio did not fail in her duty 
to the country. She promptly obeyed the calls 
upon her patriotism, and furnished all the men 
that the Administration asked her to furnish. It 
has been variously estimated that, with the five 


| volunteer regiments, and the men recruited by 


sellors there is safety,’’ surely the majority of both | 


| branches of any well-organized legislature, who 


are fresh from the people, and directly respoasible 


|| to them, is much more likely to judge best of what 


is most conducive to the public good, and what is || 


best and safest in all emergencies. All are sworn | 
to support the Constitutions, and all are responsi- 
ble to the great source of all political power—the 
people. , 


|| officers of the regular army, at the numerous 


recruiting stations in that State, Ohio has fur- 


|| nished from six thousand to eight thousand men 
| for the Mexican war. 


This large number com- 
prised men of both parties, Whigs and Democrats. 
And notwithstanding the base and unfounded in- 
sinuation of the President of the United States, in 


| his message of December, 1846, that those who 


Andg sir, Ohio may well compare with any of || 


her sister States, where the veto power is lodged by 
their constitutions with their Governors. I will 
not particularize, but merely allude in general terms 
to the fact, and point with pride and pleasure to 


opposed his policy in the beginning of that war 
were giving ‘‘aid and comfort to the enemy,” I 
affirm boldly, that of the Ohio volunteers, quite an 
equal moiety were Whigs, in principle and in 


action, who freely volunteered, and served with 


| honor and eredit in the Mexican war. 


her rapid advances in population and wealth, and | 


to the progress of improvements in all the depart- 
ments of human skill, industry, and labor in that 


State, to verify what I say. The population of || 
the State of Ohio, in 1800, was 45,365; in 1810, |! 
230,760; in 1820, 581,434; in 1830, 937,679; in || 


1840, 1,519,467; and now, in 1848, as we believe, | 
the State contains about 2,000,000 of inhabitants, | 


who enjoy as muchtabundance, comfort, and hap- 
piness, as can be found in the same number in any 
part of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, in the debate, aday or two since, 


on this subject, a gentleman from Missouri [Mr. | 
|| Green] inquired, somewhat tauntingly, of one of | 
my colleagues, [Mr. Scuenck,] ‘* What was the || 
amount of the public debt of Ohio?” And the an- || 

l} 


swers are before the country. I cordially concur 
in all that was then said by my collearue; and 
will now add, thatthe public debt of Ohio is between 
nineteen and twenty millions of dollars, and that 
the interest thereon is regularly paid. That inter- 
est will always be paid, and, in due time, the prin- 
cipal will be paid also. Let me say, ‘o satisfy 
those who are concerned in knowing, that, besides 
our splendid works of internal improvement, con- 


| 


| 


j 


i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 


necting the lakes with the Ohio river by two navi- | 


gable canals, with various branches, that a railroad 


connects the beautiful city of Cincinnati with Lake 


pay all the interest. 


ligent—it being the first duty of every citizen to 
engage in some useful labor. I may add, that the 


list of taxable property on her tax duplicates largely | 


exceeds $400,000,000 in value; so that her public 
debt is comparatively small. 

Here then, sir, with one-tenth of the population 
of the United States, with twenty-one members on 
this floor, and paying one-tenth at least of the rev- 
enues of the country, what aid does Ohio get from 
the Federal Government? Nothing, sir, comnara- 
tively nothing, under any administration. Since 
the days of Andrew Jackson until now, what has 
Ohio obtained? When Congress proposes to 
improve the navigation of the Ohio river by an 
appropriation of $40,000 for that purpose, or by 
appropriating $20,000 to improve the harbors on 
Lake Erie, Mr. Polk says—‘‘ No, I forbid.”?” We 
get nothing, sir, save the empty honor of having 
one of the host of our defeated Locofoco candidates 
sent to South America as minister, to brave the 


| climate and mosquitoes, and to dance with a Bra- 


zilian Queen. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the time is coming, and 


| 
| 


| Erie; and that the public works now pay about | ave 

half the interest on her public debt, and will soon || a bill in this House to establish a territorial gov- 

esides, ‘her 2,000,000 of || ernment in Oregon; and it is deemed necessary by 

| inhabitants are industrious, enterprising, and intel- || eae that we should at once extend our laws over 
0 


| 
| 
| 


There 
were men of my own district, belonging to the Ist 
regiment of Ohio volunteers, who served with dis- 
| tinguished gallantry and efficiency at the storming 
of Monterey. I might refer to one of the captains 
in that dreadful conflict, who was found cool and 
collected, in the thicke&t of the fight, leading his 
men to duty and to victory, and who, like Mitchell 
and Hamer, (the lamented, and generous, and pa- 
triotic Hamer, whom I well knew,) on that mem- 
orable occasion, aided, under the direction of 
Zachary Taylor, to carry the strongly-fortified 
city ot Mamane, and ‘shrunk from no responsi- 
bility.’? This captain, when the call was made 
upon Ohio, was a Whig editor in my own district, 
a highly respectable lawyer, and who held the 
office of major general of Ohio militia; and yet he, 
prompted by the noblest impulses of patriotism, 
enlisted as a private, was elected a captain, and 

served, with the truest fidelity and honor, in the 
| Mexican war. I might cite numerous instances 
| to show how utterly unfounded was such an in- 
| sinnation, and how unworthy the high station of 


| 


a President of the United States. But I forbear. 

I will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to another 
subject—one which, at this time, is exciting much 
interest and attention in the ane Now we 
‘ve at peace with Mexico, and have, of the treaty 
with that republic, acquired New Mexico and 
California, thereby adding a large extent of terri- 
tory to our former possessions. We have passed 








California and New Mexico. And the plan for 
the government of these territories has been the 
subject of much discussion and careful examina- 
tion by Congress. It is well known that a deci- 
sive majority in this House is in favor of inserting, 
in any law for the government of these Territories 
that may be passed by Congress, a provision for 
the perpetual exclusion of slavery therefrom, in 
the same manner that, by the ordinance of 1787, it 
was prohibited forever from the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river. Ina matter of so mach 
interest as that, I have endeavored to obtain the 
most correct information; and I have taken extraor- 
dinary pains to ascertain the true history of this 
ordinance. I examined all the Journals of Con- 
gress under the Confederation, and found they 
contained very meagre reports of its origin. I 
searched the libraries of Congress; and found that 
the Journals of Congress, under the Confederation, 
and in the early history of the Government under 
| the Constitution, contained nothing satisfactory as 
e the origin of the first plan for governing the 
western country. By the kindness of the Secre- 
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tary of State, [ have been permitted to examine 
the manuscripts upon the files of the State Depart- 
ment, and I find the valuable archives in that de- 
partment, as connected with the early history of 
the country, show some most interesting facts in 
relation to the ordinance of 1787; and I note, that 
while the foreign correspondence of the Govern- 
ment, during the revolutionary war, and subse- 
quently, has in part been printed, yet the domestic 
correspondence, in some respects the moat inter- 
esting, has never been published. J. hope the time 


may soon come, when Congress will cause many | 


of those old manuscripts, and portions of that do- 


meatic correspondence, to be published, for they | 
would add valuable volumes of information, to | 


which the public has not now convenient access, 
to the public libraries of the country. 

The result of my search at the State Department 
was this: I found that the original report for the 
government of the Western Territory was made on the 
first day ef March, 1784, by a committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Jeflerson of Virginia, Mr. Chase of 
Maryland, and Mr. Howell of Rhode Island; that 


this report is in the handwriting of Mr. Jefferson, | 
and contains, amongst other things, a section pro- | 


hibiting slavery in the Western Territory after the 
year 1500. 

I applied to the Secretary of State for a copy of 
that original report, and the proceedings thereupon, 
so far as those unpublished manuscripts show 
them; but it being, as he stated, contrary to the 
rules of the department to give copies of those 
vapers, except upon a call officially made, and not 
oraiiee time to obtain a copy thereof by the usual 
mode of a resolution calling for the same by this 
House, I am compelled to refer to the ‘Noles of 
the Ordinance of 1787,’ compiled from the same 
manuscripts and the Journals of Congress, and 
communicated to the National Intelligencer, dated 
**Washington, August 20th, 1847,”’ by Peter 
Force, Esq., a highly intelligent gentleman of this 
city. These notes I have carefully compared with 
the originals, and-believe them entirely correct.— 
See appendix. 

It may be seen by these manuscripts and pro- 


ceedings that the original section, prohibiting sla- | 


very in the Western Territory after the year 1800, 
was stricken out on the 19th day of April, 1784, 
on the motion of Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina. 


This plan was thereupon adopted, on the 23d. 


April, 1784; and was the law of the land, until | That the provisions of the ordinance of Congress of one 


repealed by the ordinance of 1787—that is, for | 


about three years. On the 16th March, 1785, a 
motion was made by Mr. King, seconded by Mr. 


Ellery, that the following proposition be com- | 


mitted: 

«That there shal be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the States deseribed in the resolve of 
Congress of the 23d April, 1784, otherwise than ip the pun- 
ishment of crimes, Whereof the party shall have been per- 
sonally guilty; and that this regulation shall be an article 
of compact, and remain a fundamental principie of the 
constitutions between the thirteen original States, and each 
of the States described in the said resolve of the 23d of 
April, 1784.” 

This proposition was committed, but was not 
adopted as a part of the resolve of Congress of the 
23d April, 1784 

Several committees were afterwards appointed 
to prepare a plan for the temporary government of 
the Western Territory, and a report was made, but 
no final action was had, until the 13th day of July, 
1787, when ‘}.dn ordinance for the government of 
the territoru of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio,’’ was adopted-by the unanimous vote of 
eight States represented in Congress at that time. 

The committee who reported this celebrated or- 
dinance consisted of Mr, Carrington of Virginia, 
Mr. Dane of Massachusetts, Mr. R. H. Lee of 
Virginia, Mr. Kean of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Smith of New York,and as may be seen, was 
composed of three southern and two northern men. 

Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, (and not Mr. Jef- 
ferson, as has been sometimes erroneously sup- 
posed,) was the chairman of the committee who 
reported the ordinance of 1787, as it was passed, 
and now stands on the journals. But the first ap- 
peargnce of this exclusion of slavery from the 
Western Territory, appears, as | have before stated, 
in the repon of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase, and Howell, 
made on the Ist March, 1784, and is now on file 


amongst the manuscripts preserved amongst the | 


archives of the State Department. 


' 
| 


i 


| 
| 





I have been informed by a gentleman of the | 


highest respectability, and who has had the best 
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Irmy Bill, Veto Power, &c.—Mr. Taylor. 


means of ascertaining the fact, that the section in | 


the original plan, reported by Mr. Jefferson, prohib- 
iting slavery in the Western Territory after 1800, 
was so framed, for the purpose of enabling a few 
settlers at Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and other places 
in that territory, who were the owners of slaves 


in 1784, to make their arrangements, and provide | 


for the change which that plan contemplated. But 
as that section was stricken out, and the whole 
original plan repealed by the ordinance of 1787, 
slavery was prohibited by the terms of the 6th 
article, in the following words: 


‘+ Article the Sixth. There shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted: Provided always, Thatany person escaping 
into the same, from whom labor or service is hiwtully 


claimed in any one of the original States, such fugitive may | 


be lawfully reclaimed and cduveyed to the person claiming 
his or her tabor or service as aforesaid.’? 


The 2d section of the ordinance of 1787, has a | 
provision in favor of the inhabitants of much im- | 


portance; and, as I betieve, enabled the owners of | 


slaves on the 13th July, 1787, the date of the ordi- 
nance, to retain them under the laws of Virginia, 


then in force among them, relative to the descent | 


and conveyance of property. And by this es 
vision a very small number of slaves were held 
after the date of the ordinance. 
been decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, (5th Peters, P. Menard vs. Aspasia, vol. 
5, page 504,) that a negro born of slave parents 
after the date of that ordinance, in the Nortfiwest- 


ern Territory, was free, even if the person was sold | 


and taken to Missouri. 


ous impressions as to the origin of the ordinance 


Though it has || 


| 


} 


of 1787, and of the authorship of. that provision | 


which looked, from the first, to the prohibition of | 


| slavery in the Western Territory. 


I have voted to extend the provisions of this or- 
dinance to the Territory of Oregon, I have voted 


| 


against the miscalled ** compromise bill.”’ And I | 
shall, in accordance with the resolution of the Gen- | 


eral Assembly of Ohio at the last session, vote to 
insert similar provisions in any bill we may pass 
as to California and New Mexico. That reso- 
lution was presented by me in this House on the 
3d day of May last, and is as follows: 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 


thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, so far as the 


| same relates to slavery, should be extended to any territory 


that may be acquired from Mexico ' 
JOSEPH 8. HAWKINS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CUARLES B. GODDARD, 


Fesrvary 25, 1848. Speaker of the Senate. 


by all the compromises of the Constitution, and 


or to the territory acquired from Mexico. 


all the lawful rights-of our southern fellow-citizens, 
1 will never, by my vote, extend slavery to Oregon, 
Mr. 


Chairman, there seems to be some misapprehen- 


by treaty or otherwise., 


| 
j 


j 
' 


sion in this committee as to the feelings of the | 


people of Ohio on this subject. 
in that State we are all for free soil; and the effort 
of Mr. Van Buren and his party of Barnburners 
to distract the Whig party in Ohio on this subject 
will utterly fail. Did not Van Buren and his Lo- 


, cofoco friends aid to bring Texas into the Union, 


' and thereby extend slavery? 
| elect James K. Polk, an 


Did they not aid to 
thereby promote and 
precipitate us into the war with Mexico? How, 
then, can any honest Whig give them credit for 
sincerity in their present desire to form a third 
party, by calling it a free-soil party? The Whigs 


of Ohio understand Van Buren too well to be de- | 


ceived by any such professions. 
abolition efforts of Garrison & Co., as reported of 
their meeting lately held in New York, where they 
aver their design to dissolve this Union, and break 
down the American churches, meet with any sym- 
pathy or response from either the Whig or Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio. They despise such attempts 
in any and every quarter. No, sir; the people of 
Ohio love the union of these States; and they will 
never forget the paternal counsel of Washington, 
when, in his Farewell Address, in allusion to this 
subject, he said to the people of this country for 
all ume: 


“It is of infinite moment that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national union to your 


1 believe, sir, that | 





' 


“ane * ty 
And whilst Tam willing and determined to stand |, 
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eollective and individual happiness ; that you should cher : 
| a cordial, habitual attachment to it; aceustoming youreine 

to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your politi - 
safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation with _— 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever May suggest a 
a suspicion that it ean im any event be abandoned: an 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of any atter ie 
to alienate any portion of our country from the resi po 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the varic, : 
parts.” ” 


Now, sir, I wish to say a few words as to the 
two candidates for the Presidency; and, as I have 
buta few moments to refer to the subject, | will 
say, that in addition to the many objections urged 
against Lewis Cass, the candidate of the Demo. 
cratic party, the whole country understands that 
he is pledged to carry out the doctrines of James 
K. Polk; and this is a fatal objection to him, jn 
my estimation. 

And though our political opponents assert that 
Zacuary Tayior, the Whig candidate for the 


|| Presidency, has no principles, they assert what 


they know, or ought to know, is not true; and | 
will now refer to some of the principles publicly 
avowed by him. fn his letter to Captain J. §, 
Allison, of the 22d April, 1848, he says: 


Baton Rouee, -fpril 22, 1848, 


Dear Sir: My opinions have recently been so often mis- 
conceived and misrepresented, that [deem it due to myseit, 
if not to my friends, to make a brief exposition of them upon 
the topies to which you have called my attention. 

I have consented to the use of my name as a candidate 
for the Presidency. I have frankly avowed my own distrust 
of my fitness for that high station ; but having, at the soheit- 
ation of many of my eountrymen, taken my position as a 
-eandidate, I do not feel at liberty to surrender that position 
| until my friends manifest a wish that I should retire frow 

it. L will then most gladly do so. I have no private pur- 
| poses to accomplish—no party projects to build up—no ene- 


Thus much I have said to correct some errone- || Mies to punish—nothing to serve but my coantry. 
. ‘4 2 j 


[ have been very often addressed by letter, and my opin- 
ions have been asked upon almost every question that might 
occur to the writers as affecting the interests of their country 
or their party. [have not always responded to these inqui- 
ties, for various reasons. 

I confess, whilst I have great cardinal prineiples which 
will regulate ‘ny political lite, Iam not sufficiently familiar 


|| with all the,minute details of political legislation to give 


solemn pledges to exert my influence, if | were President, 
| to carry out this or.defeat that measure. I have no eonceal- 
|; ment. Ehold no opinion which { would not readily proclaim 
to my assembled countrymen; but crude impressions upon 
matters of policy, which may be right to-day and wrong to- 
morrow, are, perhaps, not the best test of fitness for office. 
One who eannot be trusted without pledges, cannot be con- 
fided in merely on aeeount of them. 

I will proceed, however, now to respond to your inquiries. 

First. I reiterate what | have often said—I am a Whig, 
but not an ultra Whig. If elected, [ would not be the mere 
President of a party. I would endeavor to aet independent 
| of party domination. [ should feel bound to administer the 
| Government untrammeted by party schemes. 

Second. The veto power. The-power given by the €on- 
atitution to the Executive to interpose his veto, is a high 
| conservative power; but, in my opinion, should never be 
exercised except in cases of clear violation of the Constitu- 
tion, or manifest haste and want of consideration by Con- 
gress. | Indeed, I have thought that, for many years past, 
the known opinions and wishes of the Executive have ex- 
ereised undue and injurious influence wpon the legislative 
department of the Government; and for this cause I have 
| thought our system was in danger of undergoing a great 
change from its true theory. The personal opinions of the 
individual who may happen to occupy the Executive chair, 
ought not to control the action of Congress upon questions 
of domestie policy; nor ought his objections to be interposed 
where questions of constitutional power have been settled 
by the various departments of Government, and acquiesced 
in by the people. 

Third. Upon the subject of the tariff, the currency, the 
| improvement of our great highways, rivers, lakes, and har- 
| bors, the will of the people, as expressed through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, ought to be respected and carried 
out by the Executive. o 

Fourth. The Mexican war. I sincerely rejoice at the 
prospect of peace. My life has been devoted to arms; yet 
| [ took upon war at all times, and under all circumstances, 
asa national calamity, to be avoided if compatible with 
national honor. The principles of our Government, as well 
as its true policy, ne opposed to the subjugation of other 
nations, and the dismemberment of other countries by con- 
quest. In the language of the great Washington, “ Why 








Neither do the | should we quit our own, to stand on-foreign ground?” [n 


| the Mexican war, our national honor has been vindicated— 

| amply vindicated ; and in dictating terms of pedce, we may 
well afford to be forbearing, and even magnanimous, to our 
fallen foe. 

These are my opinions upon the snbjects referred to by 
you; and any reports or publications, written or verbal, from 
any souree, differing in any essential particular from what 
is here written, are unauthorized and untrue. 

I do not know that I shall again write upon the subject of 
national politics. I shall engage in no schemes, no combi- 
nations, no intrigues. If the American people have not 
confidence in me, they ought not to give me their suffrages. 

| If they do not, you know me well enough to believe me 

when I declare I shall be content. I am too old a soldier to 
murmur against such high authority. Z. TAYLOR. 
To Captain J. S. Auiison. ® , 


| ‘The principles herein avowed are Whig princi- 
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ples, and meet with a hearty response from the 
whole Whig party of the country. 

General. Taylor has announced to the country 
that he isa Whig. He gives his opinions of the 
reto power. Upon the subjects of the tariff, the 
currency, the improvement of our great highways, 
rivers, lakes, and harbors, he says the will of the || 

eople ought to be respected and carried out by 
the Executive. He says thatthe personal opinions 
of the President ought not to control the action of 
Congress upon questions df domestic policy. In his 
letter to Mr. Ingersoll he said: ‘* At the last Presi- | 
‘dential election, 1 was decidedly in favor of Mr. 
‘ Clay’s election, and would now prefer seeing him 
‘jin that office to any individual in the Union,” 
and, having been made the Whig candidate of the 
whole country, every Whig will unite cordially in 
his support. His admirable private and public 
character—having been by profession a soldier, 
but ‘rejoicing in peace,” and on every occasion, 
during the war with Mexico, exhibiting the great-- 
est courage and skill, with the utmost humanity— 
has endeared him to all true American hearts. 

The character of Zacnary Tayior, not only 
as one of the greatest generals of the age, but as 
an honest man and true patriot, is known and ap- || 
preciated by the people. And our opponents might 
as well strive to stop the mighty course of the Mis- 
sissippi, as it rolls its great volume of waters from 
the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies to the 
Gulf of Mexico, as to prevent the powerful voice 
of the people from bearing him triumphantly to 
the White House on the 4th of March next. ‘The | 
opposition of factions have no terrors for me, for I | 
believe Ohio will cast her vote for Zacuary Tay- | 


APPENDIX TO THE 


Acq 


Lor by a large majority; and I believe he will || 
undoubtedly be elected the next President, by a || 


vast majority of the people of the United States. 


APPENDIX. 


On the.first of March, 1784, a committee, con- | 


submitted to Oongress the following plan for the 
temporary government of the Western Territory: 


The committee appointed to prepare a plan for the tem- 
porary government of the Western Territory, have agreed 
to the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the territory ceded or to be ceded by indi- 
vidual States to the United States, whensoever the same 
shall have been purchased of the Indian inhabitants and 
offered for sale by the United States, shall be formed into ad- 
ditional States, bounded in the fullowing manner, as nearly 
as such cession will admit: that is to say, northwardly and 


southwardly by parallels of latitude, so that each State shall || 


comprehend, from south to north, two degrees of latitude, 
beginning to count from the completion of thirty-one degrees 
north of the equator; but any territory northwardly of the 
forty-seventh degree shall make partof the State next below. | 
And eastwardly and westwardly they shall be bounded, those 


| 
| 
| 
} 
1} 


| the said States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 


whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to have 
been personally guilty. 

That whenever any of the said States shall have, of free 
inhabitants, as many as shall then be in any one of the least 
numerous of the thirteen original States, such State shall 
be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the United 
States on an equal footing with the said original States, after 
which the assentof two-thirds of the United States, in Con- 

ress assembled, shall be requisite in all those cases where- 


| in, by the Confederation, the assent of nine States is now 


required, pravided the consent of nine States to such ad- 
mission may be obtained according to the eleventh of the 
Articles of Confederation. Until such admission by their 
delegates into Congress, any of the said States, after the 
establishment of their temporary government, shall have 
authority to Keep a sitting member in Congress, with a right 
of debating, but not of voting. 

That the territory northward of the forty- fifth degree, that 
is to say, of the completion of forty-five degrees trom the 
equator, and extending to the Lake of the Woods, shall be 
called Sylvania; that of the territory under the forty-fifth 
and forty-fourth degrees, that which lies westward of Lake 
Michigan shall be called Michigunia; and that which is east- 
ward thereof, within the peninsula formed by the lakes and 
waters of Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, shall be 
called Chersonesus, and shall include any part of the penin- 
sula which inay extend above the forty-fifth degree. Of the 
territory under the forty-third and forty-second degrees, that 
to the westward, through which the Assenisipi or Rock 
river runs, shall be called Assenisipia; and that to the east- 


| ward,in which are the fountains of the Muskingum, the 


two Miamies of Ohio, the Wabash, the Iinois, the Miami 
of the Lake. and the Sandusky rivers, shall be called Metro- 
potamia, 
and fortieth degrees, the western, through which the river 
IHinois runs, shall be talled [/dinoia; that next adjoining, to 
the eastward, Sivratoga; and that between this last and 
Pennsylvania, and extending from the Ohio to Lake Erie, 
shall be called Washington. Of the territory which lies 


| under the thirty-ninth and thirty-eighth degrees, to which 


shall be added so much of the point of land within the fork 


|| of the Ohio and Mississippi as lies under the thirty-seventh 
"degree, that to the westward, within and adjacent to which 


are the confluences of the rivers Wabash, Shawanee, Tan- 
isee, Ohio, Ilinois, Mississippi, and Missouri, shall be called 
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isition of Foreign Territory—Mr. Outlaw. 


Of the territory which lies under the forty-tirst | 


Polypotamiz; and that to the eastward, further up the Ohio, | 


otherwise called the Pelisipi, shall be called Pelisipia. 
That all the preceding articles shall be formed into a char- 


|| ter of compact, shall be duly executed by the President of 


| uniform. 


| the United States, in Congress assembled, under his hand | 
| and the seal of the United States, shall be promulgated, and 


by the joint consent of the United States, in Congress as- 





ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN TERRITORY. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 3, 1848. 


The Army Appropriation Bill being under consideration 


| in Committee of the Whole House— 


on the Mississippi by that river on one side, and the meri- 1 


dian of the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio on the 
other; and those adjoining on the east, by the same meri- | 
dian on their westera side, and on their eastern by the meri- 
dian of the western cape of the mouth of the Great Kan- | 
awha. And the territory eastward of this last meridian, | 
between the Ohio, Lake Erie, and Pennsylvania, shall be one 
State. 


That the settlers within the territory so to be purchased || “*”. : , 
ti | with the proceedings here, a silent but not unob- 


and offered for sale shall, either on their own petition or on 


Mr. OUTLAW said : 


| SPEECH OF MR. DAVID OUTLAW, | 


| 
| 


Mr. Cuarrman: It has been with almost insu- 


perable, reluctance that I have entered into the 
scramble which takes place here for the floor. It 
is with equal repugnance that, at this late hour of 
the night, and this late period of the session, I 
obtrude myself upon the attention of this House. 


| Situated in a remote part of the Hall, I have hither- | 
to contented myself with an endeavor to keep pace | 


the order of Congress, receive authority from them, with | 


appointments of time and place, for their free males of full age | 
to meet together for the purpose of establishing a temporary 

government to adopt the constitution and laws of any one | 
of these States, so that such laws nevertheless shall be sub- 
ject to alteration by their ordinary legislature, and to erect, 


subject to a like alteration, counties or townships for the || 


election of members for their legislature. 


That such temporary government shall only continue in | 


force in any State until it shall have acquired twenty thou- 
sand free inhabitants, when, giving due proof thereot to Con- 
gress, they shall reeeive from them authority, with appoint- 
ments of time and place, to call a convention of representa- 
lives to establish a permanent constitution and government 
for themselves, 

Provided, That both the temporary and permament govern- | 
ments be established on these principles as their basis: ' 

1. That they shall forever remain a part of the United 
States of America. 

2. That in their persons, property, and territory, they shall 


servant or uninterested spectator, listener, and 
actor. *Had [ consulted my inclinations, I should 
have remained so. I feel, however, that those 
who have sent me here, have aright to expect that 
their opinions should be expressed upon the great 
topics which divide the House of Representatives 
and the people of the Union. 
affected diffidence that I find myself differing in 
opinion with eminent statesmen from my own sec- 


} 


It is, sir, with un- |, 


_ tion of the Union, and representing the same inter- | 


ests that I do. owe 
| est man, to express the convictions of my own 


I am bound, however, as an hon- 


conscience and judgment, after giving to their 


be subject to the Government of the United States in Con- || 


gress assembled, and to the Articles of Confederation in all 
those cases in which the original States shall be so subject. 

3. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the Federal 
debts, contracted or to be contracted, to be apportioned on 
them by Congress according to the same common rule and 
measure by which apportionments thereof shall be made on 
the other States. 

4. That their respective governments shall be in republican 
forins, and shall admit no person to be a citizen who holds 
any hereditary title. 

+. That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there | 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any ef | 


opinions all the weight to which they are entitled, 
and all the consideration of which [| was capable. 
I shall not now, nor at any other time, enter into 


| 


any discussion of slavery as it exists in the several | 


people of non-slav 


| 
| 


| been exercised, ant 
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asked. Its evils, if such it have, moral, social, 
and political, are ours to bear; and ours, and ours 
only, to deal with. Any gentleman, having no 
practical acquaintance with the subject, must have 
avery happy conceit of himself, if he supposes 
he is better acquainted with it than those born 
where it exists, and familiar with it from in- 
fancy. What, Mr. Chairman, would the states- 
men of Massachusetts, or of New York, say to 
me, or any other man from my part of the Union, 
who should rise up here, day after day, to lecture 
them on their domestic government and institu- 
tions? Would it not be considered an impertinent 
interference with what did not concern me or my 
constituents? 

But as it regards slavery in the Territories, the 
question legitimately arises, and must be met, dis- 
cussed, and properly decided. What is this ques- 
tion, fairly stated? [t is, can Congress wage war, 

/ waste millions of treasure, and sacrifice thousands 
of lives to acquire territory, which, the moment it 
is acquired, we lose all power to coatrol? There 
are some propositions so clear that argument but 

' weakens their foree. They strike the common 
sense of mankind at once. This, in my judgment, 
is one of them. If we have the right to acquire, 
we have the power to govern; not indeed an un- 
limited power, but to govern in subordination to 
the Constitution, and restrained by the nature and 
character of our institutions. 

I am confirmed in this opinion, by the fact, that 
from the first Congress after the Constitution was 
formed, up to a very recent period, the power has 

 greenrsdlet in by all depart- 
ments of the Government, and by the people them- 
selves. I know it is said precedents are entitled 
to no weight. Such is not my opinion, They are 

The power, so far as I know, never 

was questioned until within a very short time, 

The men who made those precedents, were as 


| wise, as well acquainted With the true meaning of 
shall stand as funddmental conditions between the thirteen | 


sisting of Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, Mr. Chase || original States and those newly described, unalterable but 


of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of Rhode Island, |) 


|| sembled, and of the particular State within which such | 
|| alteration is proposed to be made. 


the Constitution, and to the full as patriotic, as 
any of the new lights of the present day. We 
place ourselves in a false position, by denying 
what we cannot sustain, either upon the principles 
of right reason, or by the authority of the sages 
and patriots who have preceded us in the admin- 
istration of public affairs. It seems to me, sir, 
that gentlemen, who hold the contrary, do not 
make the proper distinction between the usurpa- 
tion of a power, and the abuse of one which is 
granted. The latter may be as monstrous, as un- 
just, as much deserving remonstrance, aye, sir, 
and resistance, as the most direct usurpation. 
Who is it that has brought about this difficulty? 
| It was noact of mine. On all occasions, and every- 
_where, I publicly avowed my opposition to the 
_ acquisition of one single acre of Mexican territory 
by conquest. I warned my countrymen of this 
excited contest, over the disposition of it, before- 
hand. I predicted, what it required no extraor- 
| dinary sagacity to foreset, that sectional feeling 
would be aroused, which might disturb the har- 


| mony of the Union. The party to which I belong 


entertained similar views. The leaders of the so- 
called Democratic party are, before their country 
| and before God, responsible for all the conse- 
| quences past and to come. : 
| But the territory has been acquired. It has been 
| ceded to us, and what is to be done with it? How 
has it been acquired? By the common treasure, 
the common blood, and the united efforts of the 
whole Union—North, South, East, and West— 
| slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. This 
Government holds it as a trustee; the States of 
the Union are the cestui que trust. If there was a 
court of equity into which the parties could be 
| brought, and the trustee was about so to abuse his 
powers, as to dispose of the trust fund in such a 
manner as to exclude a part of the cestui oe trust 
‘from all benefit, he would be restrained from so 
| doing. But there is no such tribunal in this case, 
We are controlled only by the eternal principles 


\| States of this Union. It would be entirely out of | of justice and of right. What is a fair and proper 
|| place. This House has no power over that sub- 
| ject. The only action allowed to Congress by the 
| Constitution, is to provide sufficient laws for the 
| restoration of slaves escaping into States where | 
| slavery does not exist. 


| mode of settling this difficulty? I neither claim 
_the whole, nor concede it to others. I again re- 
| peat, the price which we paid was the joint cost 
of blood and treasure of the whole Union, and 


t would seem, sir, that || therefore a fair basis of compromise would be 
|| every principle of eee should restrain the || some equitable division, such as the Missouri 
| eholding States from thrusting || compromise line, or some other which might be 


| upon us their advice upon that question until it is |} agreed upon. 


x 
* 
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But, sir, it has been said, if we adopt sucha 
line, the cry will be, repeal, repeal; and it will be 
repealed. I do not believe it. I believe an appeal 
to the non-slaveholding States would not be inef- 
fectual. 
animated the hearts of their fathers and ours on 
the battle-fields and in the council chambers of the 
Revolution, still burns in the bosoms of their de- 
scendants. For one, I say, accursed be he, let 
him come from where he-may, who would seek 
to make those who are brothers, and who should 
be friends, enemies, 

Sir, in 7 humble judgment, agitators and dem- 
agogues, North and South, have, for their own 


{i 


I believe the same patriouc spirit which || 
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Acquisition of Foreign Territory—Mr. Outlaw. 


| inevitable result of such a pare? Does any man 
| suppose that, when we shall ha 


ve succeeded in 
erasing the principles of equity and public justice 


which have thus far possessed and animated the | 


heart of the American people, and planted in their 


| stead the passionate lust for territorial acquisition 


base purposes, thrown all the difficulties in the | 


way of the settlement of this question which feal- 
ly exists. These wretches might continue to agi- 
tate, because agitation is to them existence; but 
the veople would adhere to it, for the reason it 
would give peace to the nation. 
vermit me to remark, [ perfectly agree with my. 
oneal cofleague, [Mr. were and the hon- 
orable gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Pecx,] that 
the people of this country have no desire to dis- 
solve their Union. No, sir; no. They will never, 
at the bidding of any man or set of men, consent 
to overthrow our Constitution and admirable insti- 
tutions. They will never consent that the glo- 
rious recollections of the past, and the still more 
glorious anticipations for the future, shall be sacri- 
ficed. Long before any such catastrophe shall 
happen, if we have not patriotism enough to settle 
this question, our constituents will; and meeting 
in that spirit which has hitherto distinguished us 
as a people, all sections will offer up something of 
their interests and prejudices upon the altar of our 
common country. Sir, | am not one of those who 
cherish in my own bosom, or foster in those of 
others, feelings of hatred, or animosity, towards 
any section of my country. I rejoice in the pros- 
perity of all its parts. I sympathize in their dis- 
tress. 
pansive to embrace my whole country. 

When the motion was made to lay the Senate’s 
bill for establishing territorial governments in Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, and California on the table, I 
voted against it; not because I approved that bill, 


And here, sir, | 


and military glory, we shall be able to arrest their 
course, and say to passions like these, thus fat 
shall ye go, and no further. 

The appetites which some men in this country 
are endeavoring to evoke and to kindle into activ- 


ity, are amongst the strongest which possess the | 
whuman heart—the love of glory and the love of | 


land; and the tendency of both is constantly to 
pant for more. We have got New Mexico and 
California; and I see in the public prints intima- 
tions of a design to wrest from Mexico other prov- 
inces ! 
be carried out by citizens of our own country, and 


that it would be allowed to proceed without any | 


attempt, on the part of the Executive, to arrest it. 
I do not vouch such to be the fact, but I hope the 
truth will be eviscerated. Should a scheme like 
this receive the least countenance from the Exec- 
utive, it will be an act of turpitude and baseness, 


which I have no language strong enough properly | 
If the President shall be guilty | 


to characterize. é 
of such an enormity, he ought to be impeached. 


Mr, Ricnarpson here inquired whether the gen- || 


| tleman alluded to the formation of a new State 


| within the boundaries of the Mexican Republic. 


Mr. Ovuttaw. I allude to the contemplated 
erection of a new government there, to be called 


It was affirmed that this scheme was to | 


Ho. or Rers, | 





| ble moral evils which follow in its wake. This will 
| stimulate a spirit of war. Our national pride and 
|| vanity, the ambition of those who desire Military 
|| or civil station, and they will be legion, will prompt 
| your politicians to rush to war upon the slizhtest 
|| pretext, hoping that, upon some bloody and vic 
rious field, they may secure places in this and in 
,| the other end of the Capitol, or even that glittering 
| prize, the Presidency itself. Sir, what lessons 
|| does not history teach us? Rome, actuated by this 
| same desire for territorial acquisition and militar 
glory, sent forth her victorious legions, and con. 
i and annexed all the neighboring States, 
hose very legions afterwards decided the fate 
of their own rapacious country, and quenched 
forever its last hope of liberty on the bloody ang 
fatal field of Pharsalia. But it was not then that 
liberty expired. Long before then all the princi- 
ples of rational civil liberty were destroyed. That 
great people fell from step to step in the downward 
path of despotism, till at last they not only sub- 
mitted to the sceptre of a despot, but the imperial 
purple itself was openly put up at auction, and 
| sold by the Preetorian bands to the highest bidder, 
I pray that God, in his mercy, may avert from us 
and posterity these calamities. But we have no 
right to hope we shall escape, if we follow such an 
example. We have conquered New Mexico and 
California. We have been told by the candidate 
|| of the Democratic party that we can “swallow” 
the whole of Mexico without serious inconve- 
'nience. There have been ominous givings out by 
| the friends of that distinguished man, that Cuba, 


to- 


the Republic of the Sierra Madre. Who the per#) and some of the West India islands, may be ex- 


sons concerned in this are, I do not know. 
Mr. Ricuarpson (by leave) went on to say, that 


| it had been stated in the public prints that an emi- 
| nent citizen of his own State (General Shields) 


I trust I have a patriotism sufficiently ex- | 


was concerned in a revolutionary movement now 
said to be contemplated in Mexico. So far was 
this from being true, that that officer, instead of 


being in Mexico intriguing against the Govern- | 
| ment, was now in Illinois; nor had heat any time | 


| returned to Mexico since he left it the last winter 


but because I deemed such a course disrespectful || 


to that body, and because I hoped some substitute || such a scheme would bea great public wrong, and 


that it would be the President’s duty to interfere | 
| and prevent it, he had asked the President on the 


might be proposed for which I could vote. I was 


opposed to it, because it was no compromise as | 
It gave the whole Territory | 


it professed to be. 
either to the North or South, and as I then be- 
lieved, and still believe, to the North. 

A compromise is an arrangement between two 


parties advancing opposite claims, in which each | 


gives up something of what it claims for the sake 
of obtaining the residue, and getting rid of strife. 
By the bill, one party or the other gave upall. It 
might have been an arbitration, it certainly was 
not a compromise.” I never believed the passage 
of that bill intoa law would have hushed agita- 
tion; yet I was willing to consider it, hoping that 
some able and patriotic man might propose some 
common ground upon which all could stand. The 
bill settled nothing. The question as to the power 
of this Government to pass thie proviso excluding 
slavery, did not arise under it, and could not legit- 
imately and properly have come before the court. 
If it had been decided that slavery already existed 
by the local law of those Territories, still it would 
remain a debatable question whether this Govern- 
ment had the constitutional authority to abrogate 
it,as many doubted the right to abeogate. As to 


the idea that the Constitution “ proprio vigore”’ ex: | 


tends slavery into Territories where it did not 
exist, | confess I am not metaphysician or abstrac- 
tionist enough to understand it. It recognizes and 
protects whatever the municipal law declares to be 
yroperty. It goes that far, but not one step further. 
ly object, Mr. Chairman, has been rather to 
state my views upon these topics than to argue 
and elaborate them. cf 
I proceed now to submit some remarks, which, 
if not directly connected with this subject, yet 
seem to me not inappropriate. I shall very briefly 
consider what effect these territorial acquisitions 


are likely to have upon the genius and character | 


of our people and institutions. I have ulways been 
opposed to the incorporation of a foreign people and 
foreign territory, by force of arms, into this North 


—nor had he any intention of going there again for 
any such purpose. ; 


Mr. Venasce said, that, having seen such a 


statement in the public prints, and feeling that | 


subject. The President had answered him, that 


the Governmentwere in possession of no evidence | 
of the truth of The report; and’ that if any such | 


thing should be attempted, this Government would | 
vive it no countenance. 


Mr. Vinton. If this be so, I hope the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Houmes] may be 
allowed to offer his resolution, calling for Informa- 
tion in relation to this subject. 

Mr. Ovuttaw. I have seen it advertised, that on 
acertain day there was to be a great “ Buffalo 
hunt;’’ that the parties were to rendezvous at New 
Orleans with military accoutrements. Now, sir, 


_we have had some experience in this kind of busi- 


, ness. 
| tion in Texas was effected. 





American Confederacy of States. What is to be the | 


Impartial history will tell how the revolu- 
Who does net know 
that citizens of the United States openly enlisted 
men for that enterprise on our own soil—in our 
own cities, under the very eye of the Executive, 
for the avowed purpose of waging war upon a 
neighboring country with which we were at peace? 
Is it going too far, or exhibiting a too jealous spirit, 


| to suppose that the same thing may be done again? 


I have not charged the gallant officer, to Whom the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. R.] has alluded, as 
being at the head of it; but be hg whom he may, 
here, in my place, I denounce him, and I denounce 
the President with him, if he has information of 
such a design, and does not exert his lawful au- 
thority in preventing our citizens from engaging in 
a war against a Government with which we are at 
peace. 

But, sir, | have been carried from the main sub- 


| ject. I was speaking of the danger of these con- 


quests to the genius of our institutions, and char- 
acter of our people. Will it be a salutary one, 


| such as an American statesman, sincerely attached 


to our institations, and honestly desirous to trans- 
mit them to the latest posterity, ought to inculcate 
or encourage? It would be an idle consumption of 
time to dilate upon the horrors of war, and the terri- 


pected soon to follow. Does any man believe, if 
these things are done, we shall stop there? 

How long will it be, in the progress of this 
| ** progressive Democracy,’’ before we shall at- 
tempt to seize from England her possessions upon 
our northern and northeastern boundary? And 
‘although it is probably true, they are an encum- 
brance rather than benefit to the mother country; 
yet, no one who knows the Government of that 
|| powerful and haughty people, believes that she 
| will ever surrender them to your grasp until after 
| the most fearful struggle. No, sir, not until the 
| frozen plains of Canada are drenched with her 
blood and ours; not until you have piled up a debt 
of hundreds of millions of dollars; not until we 
have fixed upon us a large standing army; not 
|, until Executive patronage has increased five or 
| ten fold, will you come out of that struggle suc- 
cessfully. 

Sir, we leave to call the attention of this 
House, and especially of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, to what was said by her greatest 
orator, and one of her ablest statesmen. When 
the Constitution of the United States was submit- 
ted to the State of Virginia for ratification, that 
great orator, Patrick Henry, with the far-reaching 
sagacity which distinguished him, said there was 
an awful squinting—a squinting at monarchy in 
the powers proposed to be conferred on the Exec- 
utive. Had he lived until this time, and wit- 
| nessed what we witness; had he beheld the eXtent 
| of Executive patronage and influence; had he 
heard it declared here, by way of intimidation, by 
some of the representatives of the people, if we 
| dared to incorporate into one of the appropriation 
bills a particular item, the President would veto it; 
he would no longer have called the President the 
| phantom of a monarch, but the reality, with a 
| sparkling diadem on his brow, and the imperial 
pulple flowing in his train, 

It is said our mission is to exend the area of 
freedom. I deny that we have any commission, 
| human or divine, to propagate by the sword and 
| by plunder our institutions. The great, vital, and 
| fundamental principle which lies at the bottom of 
| our Government is this: All forms of government 
| are instituted for the benefit of the governed; and 

their assent, freely and voluntarily given, is abso- 
‘lutely essential to give them validity. Sir, we 
| must look to the extension of the area of freedom, 
|| not by our physical power, but by cherishing the 
beauties of our own inheritance. It is our moral 
| power which is to bring about, and has brought 
|| about, so great a change in the condition of the 
|| human race. It is the spectacle of a great, intelli- 
|| gent, and free people, who voluntarily impose 
upon themselves the restraints necessary to well- 
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themselves have made—which has done more to | 
extend the area of freedom, to elevate and ennoble | 
the character of man, to strike from his limbs the 
shackles of slavery, than all the armies you can |; 
send into the field, or all the gains of unrighteous || 
conquest. Let it be understood, you are as rapa- | 
cious as the tyrants of the Old World—that you | 
areas ready to seize the possessions of your neigh- | 
bors because you are stronger than they, and the 
moral power of which I have been speaking will 
have been destroyed. That charm which has 
caused the thrones of Europe to crumble into dust, | 
which has animated the people to rise in the ma- 
jesty_ of their strength from their downtrodden | 
condition, and assert the inalienable rights of man, | 
will vanish like one of the scenes conjured up by | 
Aladdin’s lamp. | 
If, sir, there was no other reason why I pre- | 
ferred General Taylor to General Cass, (and it is | 
known I preferred the great Kentuckian, or, more | 
properly speaking, the great American statesman, | 
to all men,) the fact that one has indicated his pur- | 
pose of aggression, of seizing foreign territory, of | 
embroiling the country in war; and the other has || 
avowed his hostility to war, and declared himself |, 
content with our territory as it is; that alone would || 
be reason enough for me to give him my cordial | 
support, independent of many other preferences. | 
But, sir, I hold that the position so much de- 
rided here, that General Taylor intends to leave | 
to Congress (where the Constitution has intrusted 
it) the legislative power of this Government, is | 
another great recommendation. It may not be a | 
recommendation with politicians, with those who 
are in favor of a strong Executive Government, | 
but it will be with the people of this country. 
There is no man familiar with things here— 
who has witnessed the alarming influence of Ex- 
ecutive power and patronage as it is brought to 
bear upon the representatives of the ap it 
penetrates this Hall, and pervades all the depart- 
ments of this Government, controlling legislation, 
who does not wish, if he is a friend to his country, 
to restrain rather than increase it? Why, sir, I 
have witnessed, during this session, when any bill | 
or resolution has been under consideration, in 
which the President of the United States or any 
of the departments were interested, the recognized 





agents of the Executive coming upon this floor, ! 


endeavoring to influence the deliberations of this | 
House! And, in my humble opinion, for such | 
conduct they deserve a vote of censure. 
A Voice. Whom do you mean? 
The gentleman asks to whom I refer. I have | 
seen Cave Johnson, the Postmaster General, re- | 
peatedly here. Upon every occasion, when the 
proposition to restore the great southern mail to 
its original route has been under discussion, we 
have seen that officer in the lobbies, and wendin 


of the House. 
Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, said he wished 
to state a fact. If the gentleman had been in the 





But, sir, some gentlemen on the other side of the 
House profess to think General Taylor is not fit 
for the office of President, because he has expressed 
a diffidence of his qualifications. I had supposed 
that modesty and merit were frequently found 
united. We are not apt to believe a man who 
vaunts of his courage or wisdom, on that account 
either a wiser or better man. If a high apprecia- 
tion of one’s own abilities qualifies men for emi- 
nent station, we have many gentlemen here much 


| better fitted for the highest civil office in this coun- 


try than either General Taylor or General Cass. 
General Washington, according to this notable 
discovery of modern Democracy, was unfit for the 
high places, civil and military, which he held. 
When called to the command of our revolutionary 
armies—when subsequently called, after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, to the Presidency—he 
expressed his great diffidence in his own abilities. 
I wish distinctly to be understood, I do not com- 
pare Genera) Taylor with the great Father of his 
Country. He stands alone!—unapproachable in 
the moral grandeur of his character. 

The people will not adopt this new test, to try 


men’s qualifications for office, by which impudence | 


will always triumph over true merit. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
JoHNson] seemed not content with the exercise of 
the veto power which has taken place during this 
and the administrations more immediately prect- 
ding it. In his zeal, he declared that more than 
four-fifths of the acts passed by Congress, from 
the beginning of the Government, ought to have 

| been arrested by a veto. Sir, what is the amount 
of this argument? I believe the gentleman claims 
to be one of the especial friends of popular rights, 
one of the peculiar guardians of Democracy. I 
repeat, what is the amount of this argument? It 
| is this. The people are incapable of self-govern- 
/ ment; they have not intelligence or virtue enough 
| to elect men to this House who are competent 


| 
| 


; 
| 


| to discharge the constitutional functions conferred | 


/upon them. I maintain, that whoever attempts to 


' bring the House of Representatives, the popular || 
| branch of the National Legislature, into disrepute | 
‘with the people—whoever attempts to impair its | 
|| just weight and influence in the country, strikes a || 


| blow at republican institutions. 
It is wonderful to me, that the gentleman from 
| Tennessee, who took the trouble to go back to 


that government. — 
the hands of patricians, men not elected as is this 


perior order. It was therefore proper that the 


tion in their public affairs. 
ogy between the Roman Senate and the American 
House of Representatives? Who elect the House 
of Representatives ? 








27th Congress—a Congress remarkably imbued 
with the feelings of the party to which he belonged 
—he would have known that a committee of this 
House (belonging to‘the Whig party) had gone to 
the then President of the United States, and asked 
him to furnish them a bill which he would approve; 
and that oT had brought into this House a bill, 
written by the President’s own hand, and passed 
it. ‘The gentleman’s own party were then acting 
in this subservient manner. He knew the fact. 

Mr. Ourtaw. I suppose that was the example 

which the party of the honorable gentleman fol- 
lowed at the last session of Congress, when they 
carried to the President the bill making appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors. If I am not incor- 
rectly informed, that bill was submitted to the 
“xecutive, and approved by him, although subse- 
quently vetoed. The charge has been made upon 
this floor by a member of this House, who pro- 
fessed to be cognizant of the fact, and although 
contradiction was challenged, no man arose to 
deny it, : 

But I care not what party or what committee 
goes to the Executive to know what laws we shall 
pass. I disapprove and condemn it, whether it be 
done by Whigs or Democrats. I hold it to be a 
surrender of our independence and the legislative 
power confided by the Constitution to Congress, 
which ought never to be submitted to. 


|of nobles? Is there any particular body of men 
' who alone are entitled to vote.for its members? 
| Not at all, sir. They are elected . all the people 


of all the States of the Union. They represent 
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strument to record Presidential edicts. And, sir, 
what is this attempt which was made at this ses- 
sion to control the legislafion of this House by a 
threatened veto, but an effort to carry out the de- 
crees of the President, and to trample upon the 
wishes of the people, and ‘he constitutional rights 
of this body? 

Sw, the gentleman gave several instances of Pres- 
idential vetoes. I wonder that a person of his 
research had not found certain other notable exam- 
ples of this veto power in history. I beg leave to 
call his attention and that of the committee to one 
or two. When the Parliament of Great Britain, 
after the overthrow of Charles I., became trou- 
blesome to Cromwell, he drove them with armed 
soldiers from the Parliament House. This’ was 
done because, as he said, the Lord had dispensed , 
with their services. So, when the National As- 
sembly was in the way of Bonaparte, by the same 
mode, that of armed force, being I suppose the 
true modern democratic mode, he drove them 
from the halls of legislation. And, sir, if Execu- 
tive patronage shall continue to be exerted as it 


| has been, if the hundred thousand office-hoiders, 


scattered all over this nation, shall continue to ex- 


Roman history to trace the origin of the veto || 
power, should not have discovered that the tribu- | 
nitian power was the only democratic feature in | 
The legislative power was in || 


House of Representatives, but belonging to a su- || 


people, those who have to bear the burdens in all || 
g || governments, should have some control and direc- || 


his way among the members, even within the bar || But is there any anal- || 


Is it composed of patricians, || 


ert their official power and influence, we are in 
danger of having our liberties destroyed. What 
have we seen? The Commissioner of Patents, who 
is paid out of the public treasury to discharge the 
duties of that office, becomes a member of the 

Democratic Executive Committee, and writes a 
| letter in which he stigmatizes the Whigs as moral 

traitors. One of your Assistant Postmasters Gen- 

eral, another man paid out of the public treasury, 
| engaged, not in the duties of his office, but in en- 

deavoring to manufacture public opinion go aid in 

making a President. It is a system which per- 

vades all the departments of this Government, 
| from the highest to the lowest. We have even 
been told by the President, he should exert his in- 
fluence for the Democratic nominee. Is this De- 
mocracy? If it be, in what school was it taught? 
| Mr. Jefferson’s doctrine was, that Executive influ- 
ence ought not to be brought in conflict with the 
freedom of elections. Can that be said of the 
| party in power? 

Dare any honest man in this House rise in his 
place, and deny that the whole power and patron- 
age of this Government is shamefully, unblush- 
_ ingly used for the purpose of electing General 
Cass to the Presidency of the United States? I 
speak of these things not, sir, as a partisan, but 
as they were spoken of by the great fathers of the 
Republican party, to which I have always be- 
| longed—as they were spoken of by Mf. Jeflerson, 
and other distinguished patriots, in the better days 
of the Republic. 

Sir, I have heard strange and startling doctrines 
since I have been here. At an early period of this 
| session a majority of this body, believing the late 
|| war between the United States and Mexico to have 
‘| been unnecessarily and unconstitutionally com- 
|| menced, dared to place that opinion upon the rec- 
| ords of this House, so that never hereafter might 
| that act be drawn into a precedent for similar 
|| usurpations. Whether that opinion was well- 
|| founded, [ have not time now to discuss. I pre- 


1} 
| 


the imbodied will, the imbodied intelligence of || sume no man of honor Qoubts that it wa#honestly 


And yet, thus 


| and sincerely entertained by those who voted it. 


chosen, they require a tribune to sit at the door of || This has, by members on the other side, equally 


this Hall, according to the doctrine of this demo- 
cratic gentleman from ‘Tennessee, to say ‘* Sic volo, 


| sic jubeo,”’ and we must obey his commands. Sir, 
| | have not thus learned the genius, the nature, and 


| 
this vast and glorious Repubic. 


| character of the institutions under which we live. || 
This is not a republican or democratic doctrine. | 


I call the attention of the gentleman and his politi- 
cal associates to a report, made 8ome years since 
by a distinguished Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benrton,] on the danger to be apprehended from 
an increase of Executive influence. 


and to appreciate the strength and cogency which 
characterize that remarkable production. What 
are we there told? In substance, that, if this in- 
fluence is to continue, Executive power, which, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from, Tennessee, is to take 
| the especial care and guardianship of popular 
| rights, will prostrate this House and the Senate; 
direct, control, and govern us in all our legislation; 
until, finally, Congress will become the mere in- 








It cannot be || 
necessary to consume time in reading fromit. The | 
members of this House cannot fail to recollect it, || 


|| interested with any others on this floor in the pres- 


|| ervation of the full constitutional authority of this 
| House, been denouced as something monstrous. 
|| Who and what are we, sir? A parcel of miserable, ~ 
cringing slaves, who dare not speak above our 
breath, for fear of giving offence at the palace! Or 
the grand inquegt of the nation—the sentinels upon 
|| the watch-towéts of the Constitution—bound to 
| challenge And rebuke all infractions of that sdcred 
instrument, come from what quarter they may ? 
Had this House shrunk from the performance of 
their duty; they would have exhibited a craven 
| spirit, deserving the scorn and contempt of all 
‘| men. In the State from which I come, and which 
|| | have the honor in part to represent, we call 
| things by names which we think appropriately be- 
| longs to them. When we believe the President 
| 


has usurped powers, we denounce it accordingly. 
| I feel already so much exhausted, Mr. Chair- 
| man, having been here, without any refreshment, 
more than ten hours, that [ shall trespass very 
little further upon your patience. 1 look upon the 
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contest in which the people of this country are 


engaged, as involving the greatest and most im- | 


portant principles and consequences. With a dis- 
tinguished Senator in the other end of the Capitol, 


[Mr. Cravron,]| I believe itis a contest, whether | 


the people shall have the power of self-govern- 


ment—whether they shall make the laws they be- | 


lieve necessary to their interest and happiness—or 
whether all legislative power shall be taken from 
the representatives of the people and the States, 
and vested in the hands of one man. I believe, 
and hope, that the people are determined to expel 
the present party which has so abused the power 
coulda’ to it, and place it in other hands. 

It is said the Whig party have been opposed 
to military men, and cannot consistently vote for 
General Taylor. Is not General Cass supported 
for the same reason? The difference hetween 
them is, that one has earned for himself and his 
country immortal honor, whilst the other is set up 
for a hero without having done anything beyond 
breaking bis sword at tlull’s surrender, even if 
he did that. The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Peck,) has spoken ef the Whig party as the re- 
vilers of General Jackson. Who, I would ask, 
reviled that illustrious warrior more than the edi- 


tor of the organ of this Administration? Who was | 


it who said, he could not understand the provis- 
ious of the plainest law? What presses poured 
upon the head of that distinguished man more 
vituperation and abuse than the Richmond En- 
quirer and Albany Argus? And, so far as my rec- 
ollection serves me, those who were most bitter 
in their abuse of General Jackson before his elec- 
tion, were the very men who, when he was clothed 
with power, became his most abject flatterers and 
fawningasycophants. Such, | am sure, was the 
case to a very considerable extent in my own 
State; and notonly there, but elsewhere through- 
out the Union. Yes, sir, those who had stigma- 
tized him as incompetent, as a tyrant, as every- 
thing mean and base, suddenly discovered, when 
he had office to bestow—honors and emoluments 


to confer—he was the greatest man that the tide of | 


time had produced. 

Judging of the future by the past, it would not 
at all surprise me if some of those who now view 
General Taylor as a mere ignoramus, should, 


when the people shall have elevated him to the | 


highest office in their gift, discover that they have 


labored under a great mistake—that he is ** a mar- | 


velous proper man.”? Lam certain they will, if 
by that means they can promote their interests. 


I do not stand here as the eulogist of any man; | 


but the simplicity of General Taylor’s manners, 
his sterling common sense, his incorruptible in- 


strongest guarantees to the American people that 


one, Lam content to rely upon them with undoubt- 
ing confidence. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN JAMESON, ! whe 
|| sentatives in the Senate, and the Representatives 
| in the House being apportioned to the numbers of | 


OF MISSOURI, 
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The Army Appropriation Bul being under consideration 
in Committee of the Whole House— 


Mr.sJAMESON expressed the pleasure which | 
He would | 


he felt in at length getting the floor. 
state, however, that he presumed, like other gen- 
tlemen who had spoken before him, he should be 
considered out of order if he should attempt to 
make any remarks in relation to be subject-mat- 
ter under consideration. [A laugh.] Not having 
heard, during the present session of Congress, and 
especially since the nominations were made for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, upon one soli- 


tary bill any reference to the point ia issue before | 


the House, he considered the rule so well estab- 
lished by the force of precedent, as to make it out 


of order to speak to the army bill, and he should | 


roceed to speak on other subjects. 


There had been a great deal said in relation to 


the veto power. One of the gentlemen from North 
Carolina, who had made a speech to-night, (Mr. 
Boypon,]} went the whole length, and said that no 


yeto should ever be placed upon any bill passed by || 
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other view than any which had been taken of it. 


| tion of the framers of our Constitution, of the 


| the Executive being required to approve them be- | 
'| fore they could take effect, and they being open to | 
tegrity, his unquestioned patriotism, furnish the | 
| tribunal to pass upon their constitutionality and 
his administration, should he be elected, will be | 
eminently prosperous to his whole country. ‘For || 


‘fundamental principle of checks and 
| our Constitution, and they seemed as afraid of | 
this veto power, provided by the wisdom of our | 
| fathers, as a mad dog was of looking at water! || 





eee ene < : ge ; —— 
'the Congréss of the United States, in whatever ! sided in the Crown; so in all monarchical 
_ ernments. 


form it might be; not excepting, even, bills in open 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
The gentleman, a representative, in part, of North 
Carolina, a southern State, tonk the high ground, 
that although the Congress of the United States 
might pass a law absolutely emancipating every 
slave of his own and of his constituents, and of the 
entire State of North Carolina, yet the President || 
should not veto it! This was the strait to which || 
gentlemen were driven! ' 
He intended to examine the veto power in an- 


He proposed to look back to what was the inten- 


fathers of the Republic, in making three independ- 
ent departments of the Government, which were 
to act, each in their own separate, distinct sphere, 
as functionaries, servants or agents of the people, 
to promote the people’s interests, and advance the 
prosperity and happiness of the Republic. These 
three departments were formed in our Constitution 
independent of each other, dependent alone upon | 
the sovereign power—the people; accountable not 
to each other—the Executive not accountable to 
the Legislature, or the Legislature to the Exécu- 
tive, nor the Judiciary to either—but expressly | 
independent of each other, and dependent alone 
upon the great sovereign power of the people. | 
Here was the majestic, glorious principle on which 
our Government was based. It was the object of 
our ancestors to avoid the rock on which the re- | 
publics of the Old World had been wrecked. 
Those republics had fallen into despotism for the 
want of that system of checks and balances which 
was so wisely placed in our Constitution, under 
which the three departments were independent 
of each other, and yet a check upon each other. | 
In the ancient republics, too much power was 
placed in the hands of the executive, or too much 
in the hands of the legislature; and where yoa 
make one concentrated power, whether it is in the 
hands of one man, or a few, or many, if there 
is no check upon it, it is certain to usurp the 
liberties of the people and tyrannize over them. || 
All history had proved this. The object and) 
scheme, then, of our Government being to form 
three departments, independent of each other, and | 
et directl 


it was the best system which human wisdom could 


devise to prevent either department from taking 
away the liberties of the people. Here were the 
Executive, the Legislature, and the Judiciary; it 
heing the province of the legislature to pass laws, 


the revision of the Supreme Court, which was the 


validity. And so cautious were the frameys of the 
Constitution not to intrust the legislative power to 
one branch, that they provided for the House of | 
Representatives—the members of which were the 


direct representatives of the people, chosen by | 


them—and the Senate, which represented the 
States in their sovereign, corporate capacity; each 
State, whether large or small, having two repre- 


the people. Thus, we had not only three inde- | 
pendent departments, which were checks upon 
each other, but we had the Legislature itself | 
divided into two branches, each of which was a | 


check upon the other. 


Now, the Whig party had yorgotiey this great | 
alances in | 


It would be recollected that this veto power was 
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| their will under the Constitution. 


| 
operating as checks upon each other, 


| 
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But in our Government the sove 
pr resided in the people. ‘The people wa 

ing in these United States. The Represent; 
and the President, and all the functionaries of the 
Government, were no more: or no leas than the 
agents, the servants of the people, bound to do 
And to the 
people all appeals lay, and to no other power 
Why, then, compare the veto power of the Presi. 
dent, under our Constitution, with the veto 


of the Crown of Great Britain? Why, eg 


the gentle. 


| man from Virginia and others brought in British 
| authority, and they had been told by gentlemen 
_who ridiculed the idea of a_ veto ina republican 
_formof government, that in England for 160 years 


the Crown had not vetoed a bill. But it was ver 

well known that no bill was passed by Parliament 
without consulting the Crown. Therefore, in ihe 
first place, there was no necessity for a veto; in 


_ the second place, if a veto was given, it was ever. 
| lasting, it was absolute destruction to the measure: 
| whereas here, it was but a suspension of the 


measure to give time for an appeal to the people, 
It would also be recollected that in Great Britain 
the veto, when exercised, was always against the 
people, and no appeal lay to the people, to decide 
between the Parliament and the Crown, whether 
the veto was right or wrong. Let gentlemen look 
back to the history of the veto power as exercised 
under this Government. Out of the twenty-five 


appeals which had been taken from the Congress 


by the President of the United States, and where 
the question had been referred back to the soy- 
ereign power, that sovereign power had in twenty- 
four cases (and one was yet undecided) sustained 
the veto of the President. How could Whig gen- 
tlemen, in the face of this remarkable fact, declare 


| that there had been anythhhg unjust or objection- 


able in the veto power as exercised by those Presi- 
dents who had vetoed bills? It had been said 


_here that Thomas Jefferson, the two Adamses, 


and Van Buren, had not exercised the veto. But 
who would deny that it would have been better— 
that it would have been for the country’s benefit, 
for the elder Adams to have vetoed the alien and 
sedition law, and have prevented that agitation 
which came so near riving asunder our glorious 
Union? Would not the country have sustained 
him in a veto of that bill? For, be it recollected, 
that was the only solitary instance where the lib- 
erties of the people had been periled and trampled 
under foot by the three departments in connection. 
That was a time in which every man who was in 
favor of republicanism and republican liberty must 
have trembled for the safety of the Government, 
and must have desired that the veto power, which 
was now so much abused, should have been ex- 
ercised. -It had turned-out from that day to the 
present, however, that on all the important ques- 
tions in which the safety of thecountry was en- 
dangered, the three departments had not agreed. 
This Government was a-.Government of checks 
and balances, and when you strike out one of 
these checks, either virtually by raising such a 
hue and cry against it, or directly by repeal, 
and thus mutilate the sacred Consutution of our 
fathers which had shielded our liberty so long, 
under which we had enjoyed such prosperity, and 
wade such progress as rendered us unlike any na- 
tion on earth; when you did this, you number the 
days of the Republic. This power was wisely in- 
serted in the Constitution, and all patriots would 
rue the day when it was torn from it, as the es 
party, for the purpose of manufacturing politica 
capital, were now seeking todo. Why, the Con- 
gress of the United States were no more or less 
than human beings, and were liable to temptations, 
and great temptations had been placed before them. 


| President of the United States was not destruc- | 


a qualified one. The veto power under our Con- | In 1832, the mammoth Bank of the United States, 
stitution was not an affirmative power. It could | that controlled all the cucrency of the Union; that 
not destroy or affirm; it could only negative and | had all the money of the United States in its power; 


stay a measure for the time being. Was it inany | that put up and put down the State banks, and 
_way like the veto power of monarchical govern- | politicians, too, to a great extent, at its will, came 


ments? When the King or the Queen of Eng- || into this Hall—it was not Cave Johnson, your 
land vetoed a measure, it destroyed it forever. || Postmaster General, who happened to walk in one 
The veto power of the monarch was destruction || day within the bar; it was not some head of a 
to the thing vetoed. But the veto power of the || bureau—but a mighty, a powerful bank came 
into your legislative hall, and gave money to its 
members, and member after member who had voted 
against it, turned round and voted for it; and four 
years before the expiration of its charter, under the 





tive; it stayed, suspended the passage of a bill | 
into a law until an appeal could be taken to the 
sovereign. In England {the sovereign power re- 
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o ' 
influence which its money had upon the members 1 
of Congress of that day, upon the eve of General | 
Jackson’s reélection, it went into the field against 
him; the bank that had been chartered to a great 
extent, by bribery, by corruption, came into the 
Halls of Congress, and the Whig gentlemen made | 
no noise a@out that; but if the Postmaster General | 
happened to have business, and came into this | 
Hall, why it was an awful thing; and-it came in | 
here just a8 gentlemen had put the appropriation | 
for the Savannah river into the civil and diplomatic | 
appropriation bill—for electioneering purposes—to | 
make an issue with the people’s candidate; it spent 
millions against General Jackson, and tried toover- | 
turn and corrupt the people and the Government. || 
But old Hickory, or the people through him, hap- 
pened to be a little too strong for it. He killed it; | 
and then there was a great hue and cry by the 
Whig party all over the country, that the will of 
the people through Congress had been defeated. 
He supposed that party held, that when Congress 

assed the alien and sedition law, it carried out the | 
will of the people. He supposed that when the | 
twenty-seventh Congress passed the most odious 
measures that ever were passed, they carried out 
the popular will, But the people signally con- || 
demned them. He said that Congress did not || 
represent the will of the people; and the great mis- || 
take of the gentleman was in saying that it did. |! 
He denied it. He could show many instances 
where they had misrepresented the will of the peo- || 
ple. It was beyond all controversy that Congress | 
did not, in rechartering the bank in 1832, represent |, 
the will of the people; and there was the issue 
formed between the bank and General Jackson. || 
General Jackson vetoed it, and in that veto carried | 
out the will of the people, and they found three- || 
fourths of the people by their votes declaring that || 
General Jackson did right. Did the people con- |) 
demn Mr. Tyler’s veto?—that man whom the || 
Whigs elected, and by whom they were Tylerized ? || 
He had thought that would be a warning to that 
party, but they would not learn by experience. || 


They were on a great deal worse ground now than || 
they were then, for they did know some little about || 


Mr. Tyler’s and. General Harrison’s opinions. || suit him. 
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other set of principles. 


_ course, that he would have come out honestly, and 
| their hungry office-seekers had not harassed him 


since he had been here, at three inaugurations, he | 
|| part of the country; so that _ filled up the whole 


dred applicants for nearly every important office. 


| together; every one, as a matter of course, had his 


| had no common principles, except a scramble for 
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thing northern—for a protective tariff, for the dis- There was another portion of the southern 
tribution of the sales of the public lands; and so Whigs who took no particular grotind; they would 
in the western country they had giverhem an- ' not tell you what they were for: they were against 
They had as many sets , the compromise of the Senate, but they would not 
of principles for old General Harrison as there say what they would substitute for it, because the 
were different opinions in the various sections of the | game was to keep this question open; and eo 
country; they had moulded him into just whatthey | were determined, to a man, that no solitary bill 
pleased. He did not wish to be understood as Saying*, should pass both Houses to quiet the excitement 
anything disrespectful of General Harrison—the | on this question, and secure the rights of the South. 
old man whom they had elected. He believed he | ‘The scheme was fixed; the plan was laid—a deep 
was a good man, a patriot, a friend to his country; | Taid plan; southern Whigs gave up the rights of 
and he believed, if the leading Whig politicians | their constituents, conceded to the North every- 
had let that man alone, and let him take his own thing they wanted, for the Whig party of the 
North being the stronger, they wanted a miserable 
chance of coming in for a share of the spoils, In 
case they elected their President. 

Mr. Crarke, of Kentucky, here interposed, 
and desired to say, he was perfectly satisfied that 
his colleague, [Mr. Apams,] in the speech which 
he had made, did not represent the feelings of one 
man ina hundred in the State of Kentucky. He 
felt it due to his State, he felt it due to his friends 
from the South, as one of the Representatives of 
Kentucky, distinctly and unequivocally to declare, 
he as firmly believed, as he believed in hia own 
existence, and that he now stood in the presence 
of his God, that his colleague did not represent, in 
the position he had taken on this floor, the feel- 
ings of one man out of a hundred, in the State of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Jameson continued. While this was the 
state of the case with the southern Whigs, some 
of them declaring they hoped General Taylor 
would not veto the Wilmot proviso, nor any- 

spoils and power, and they went asunder. They || thing which Congress might pass, and while the 

had been trying, from that hour to this, to find || northern Whigs, some of them,even claimed that 
some device by which they could again get into || he was opposed to slavery—while these were repre- 
power, and they had now resorted to the same || sented to be the views of their candidate for Presi- 
experiment; and the only principle they had was, || dent, what were the opinions of Mr. Fillmore, 
that General Taylor would not veto any bill passed | their nominee for Vice President? His votes in 
by this patriotic Congress, that always did every- | Congress were well known. In the twenty-fifth 
thing according to the will of the people. But he || Congress, in voting against the Atherton resolu- 


declared his views to the world. He believed, if 


so much, he might have been alive at this day; for 


had never seen anything like the immense crowd 
of office-seekers who had come on here from every 


city, could not find beds, and had to lie by scores 
upon the floor; and there were two or three hun- 


He believed the old man verily lost his life by 
being so beset and harassed. That was the course 
which the Whig party took at that time. And 
when they met in Congress they had no common 
principles—no platform on which they could stand 


own peculiar views, differing with those of others, 
and they had not proceeded far in the session be- 
fore they broke asunder as a rope of sand. They | 


‘| agreed with one gentleman from Tennessee, that || tions, he had said, not in so many words, but dis- 


General Taylor, if he came into power, would find ||| wemuy and unequivocally, that the Government 
it very convenient to veto every bill that did not || had the right to go into the States, and interfere 
But they had been told on this floor by || with slavery therein. Haw, then, could any sen- 


They had some of their votes on record, and some || one southern man, a member from Kentucky, (Mr. |, sible man, who had any interest in, or any regard 
of the speeches of Mr. Tyler in the Congress of || Apams,] that if he [Mr. A.] were President, he || for, the rights of the South—knowing that the 
the United States—for Mr. Tyler had been in Con- || would not veto the Wilmot proviso if it were || North had a majority of fifty votes on this floor, 


gress—and General Hartison, at various times, || passed by Congress; and he did not believe Gen-~ 


had given his views on various matters. They had | 
selected these men; and for the first time, be it re- | 
membered, in the history of political parties in this 
country, had the representatives of a great party, | 
assembled from all the States of the Union in gen- | 
eral convention—professing to represent the intelli- | 
gence, and the meceiny and all the good quali- | 





ties of the people—sclected a candidate for the | 


Presidency, and put him before the people for their || 


| 


suflrages, without publishing to the American peo- 
ple one solitary principle to which they held; and | 
though there‘were gentlemen on this floor who 


had predicted that he would be elected, yet he || 


(Mr. J.) had not considered that they were proph- 
ets, and had believed otherwise; he had believed | 
that they were wholly mistaken, But they had 


by having no principles atall. Their principle had 
been no principle, and their consistency, incon- 
nee That had been the platform of the Whig 
pute then, and it was the same platform now. He 
iad seen a notice theother day, in the Intelligencer, 





that the Whig party would meet ‘ to-night,” at the |) 
‘Whig platform.’? What sort of a ‘platform?’ || 
Had General Taylor given them a platform, he had | 





asked? But going down Pennsylvania avenue, he 
saw there a little Bit of a shanty, with some rough 
boards for a floor, where the ‘* Rough and Ready 
Club” of this city held their meetings; and that was 
the Whig * platform” that they were to meet on. It 
was precisely in 1840, when they run General 
Harrison, as it was now with General Taylor and 
Mr. Fillmore: the party had had no principles 
which they publisheg, and on which they agreed 
in any two sections of the country. The Whigs 
in Virginia then had said that General Harrison 
and Mr. Tyler were opposed to a United States | 
bank, to the protective tariff, and gone for every- 

thing southern in, principle—for State rights, tor 

slavery, &c.; the Whigs of the North had told 

their people that their candidates were for every- 


| the northern members here. 
elected their candidate in 1840. What were their || 


views? How had they come into power? Just || 


|| and knowing that Mr. Fillmore, if elected Vice 
| eral Taylor would, and he hoped he would not. || President, might give the casting vote in the Sen- 


'| If the gentleman would print his speech as he || ate; knowing, too, that it was said, by General 


| delivered it, he (Mr. J.) would pledge himself to |; Taylor’s friends, and so declared in thousands and 
| send off a large quantity; he would frank the gen- || tens of thousands of pamphlets that they were 
| tleman’s speech all through the southern States, | circulating all over the land, that General Taylor 
| that they might see what a game the Whig party || would veto no bill which Congress saw fit to pass; 


‘| on this floor were attempting to play off upon the | knowing, too, the constant concessions that the 





| people. A Whig member from Kentucky decla- |) Whigs of the South were making to their friends 
ring that he would not veto the Wilmot proviso, || of the North,—how, then, could any sensible 
and he hoped General Taylor would not! A |) man, who had any regard for southern institutions, 
| southern Whig giving up the rights of his own || vote for General Taylor and Mr. Fillmore? He 
people—succumbing to the North—succumbing to || warned Whig politicians from the South, that the 
| northern fanaticism in its crusade against the rights || people of the South were not thus to be hood- 
| and institutions of the South! He would not say || winked and deluded. They had too high a regard 
| that this fanaticism existed to a great extent among || for their own safety and their own rights, to con- 
| 
! 


He did not blame || sent to place themselves in such hands. After 
them so much as he blamed southern Whigs for |, making this move on the District of Columbia, 
the constant encroachments toawhich they assented, || and this move upon the Territories—afier abolish~ 
_and in which they joined, upon the rights of the || ing slavery in the District, as the Whig party of 
South. While southern Whigs on this floor were || the North had been in favor of doing for years, 
| sleeping at their posts, and quietly submitting to || and afier preventing it from going into the Terri- 
| 

| 


the aggressions of the North, the North, like a || tories—intelligent men of the South had a yin 
en 
nation and energy and philosophy, step by step, || they saw the influence that had been brought to 
in.their war upon the South. Not one solitary || bear upon the North for the last few years—when 
Whig from the North, since the Missouri compro- || oi saw northern Democrats even giving way 
mise in 1820, had ever given a single vote to sus- | under it—when they saw it carrying everything 
tain the institutions of the South. The gentleman || before it at the North—could any man believe, that 


| wily foe, were steadily moving 6n with determi- || that the Whig party would stop there. 





| got up on this floor and said he was willing to || 
trust southern institutions with the Whigs of the |) 
North; and he went the whole length of the Tap- | 
| pans, and Garrisons, and Giddingses, and declared 
here before the country that he himself would not 
veto the Wilmot proviso if Congress passed it, and 
he hoped General Taylor would not! But his 
Whig friends from the South would suppress that 
speech; they would tell him never to write it out, 
| never to send it home to the South, for the Dem- |, 
| ocrats would spread it all over the South. He | 
(Mr. J.) pledged himself that that speech would 
' never see daylight. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 








‘from Kentucky knew all these facts, and yet he | after having abolished slavery in the District of 


Columbia, and prevented it from going into the vast 
territories we had recently acquired—after prevent- 
ing the people of these territories from making their 
own choice, whether they would come in as States 
with slavery or not—when this same influence al- 
ready controlled nearly all the elections at the 
North, and had already brought the North to 
override the Constitution, to override the law, 
and all their social obligations to the South, and 


| when their candidate for (We Vice Presidency had 


declared, indirectly to be sure, that the General 
Government might go into the States and inter- 
fere with slavery in the States,—cduld any reason- 
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able.and candid man believe, in view of all these i 
facts, that the Whig party, if they got into power, 
would stop with the Territories? No, no; there | 
was not a sensible statesman, North or South, but 
ought to believe, and ought to know, that when 
one inch had been conceded to these fanatical de- 
mands, more, and still more, would be continually | 
demanded. Was not this matter of interfering 
with the Territories a new thing? Had our fathers || 
any idea of extending the ordinance of 1787 any@| 
further than the Northwestern Terrritory? Had || 
there been any attempt to apply its principles 
when lowa was admitted? Had the attempt ever, | 
been made, until very recently, to cross the Mis- 
sissippi with the ordinance of 1787, Gentlemen 
said it was now agitating the people, and they de- 
manded that slavery should be excluded from these 
new territories. But who were agitating the ques- | 
tion? Who were bringing itup? It was brought 
up from the North, in one form or other, by the 
presentation of abolition petitions, by inflamma- 
tory speeches, and movements calculated to dis- 
turp the peace and harmony of the Union, and at 
last had come in the Wilmot proviso, directly pro- 
posing to outrage and violate the rights of the | 
South, by shutting them out fiom the territory 
which had been purchased with their treasure and 
with their blood, oer poured out with the treas- 
ure and blood of the North. We had heard noth- | 
ing of this Wilmot proviso a few years ago. But | 
the Whigs and the Abolitionists of the North had |! 
united, had influenced the North, and now they | 
were nearly successful in breaking down every- 
thing that opposed them. They had now got all 
of New York, and they had sacrificed also, in 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Maine, and other 
States of the North, Demoorats that used to stand || 
up in this House, side by side with the South, in 
defence of their just rights. Why, the Congress 
of 1839 had scarcely one solitary Democrat of the 
North in it that did not stand up to the Constitu- | 
tion, and the rights of the South under the Con- | 
stitution. ‘That was all the South asked. They 
had never troubled the North; they had never said 
one word about their municipal regulations, and 
all they asked in turn was, to be let alone. They 
had thought once that they had settled this ques- || 
tion, the very first time it came up in any tangible 
form that showed it was dangérous to the Union. || 
In 1820, when Missouri applied for admission | 
into the Union, they had thought that the ex- 
tent to which they had yielded for the sake of | 
conciliation and harmony had settled this quee- || 
tion forever. A so-called compromise had been 
entered into between the North and the South, || 
and Missouri was admitted; and if he had been 
there, and been old enough to raise his voice 
upon the question, he would have said, that he 
never on earth would have submitted to that com- | 
promise; he would have said to Missouri, Stand 
out from the Union; if you can’t come in without || 
having your southern line the line to divide slavery 
and free territory, with nothing but an imaginary 
line for your slaves to tread over into free States 
on two sides of you; if you cannot come in inde- 
pendent; if the South has to make that surrender 
of her rights—I say, stand out. Let Missouri, 
and lowa, and Illinois, and Michigan, and Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, and such other States as think 
proper, stand out. We will soon have Texas, we | 
could have to the Pacific; and we would never sub- | 


mit to such an indignity. ~ Yet notwithstanding || 
the South had, from time to time, yielded every- || 
thing; notwithstanding it had continually suc- || 


cumbed to the North, (and southern Whigs had 

done it;) notwithstanding they had given to the | 
North down to 36° 30’ to be free territory, letting 
Missouri come in with slavery to between forty- 
one and forty-two degrees; notwithstanding they 
had made these unreasonable concessions to the 
North, yet it was the North first, the northern 
abolitionists, who had proceeded to make a breach 
on that compromise under which we had got along 
in peace since 1820, so far as the admission of States 
was concerned. It was well known, that when 
lowa was admitted, which was west of the Mis. 
sissippi, there had not been an attempt to force 
upon them the ordingpce of 1787; for it was ad- 
mitted that that ordinance only reached to the 
Mississippi river. All our territorial bills had been 
passed withoug this question being agitated any 
more. The South had agreed to the compromise | 








the post office a bundle of letters, (costing four || 
| dollars and eighty cents,) one of which contained || 


| strike down and destroy his own property in these 


| it would be if General Taylor should be elected 


_ porters would say, “this Wilmot proviso has been || 


| they found a man from the South reckless enough | 


|General Taylor would not veto the Wilmot pro- | 


favor of chartering a bank of the United States? | 


| favor of the independent treasury, or of putting 
| the _ moneys into the banks? Would 
| the 


| there was no platform laid down by him in his | 


| Constitution and the country; yet he proposed to 
_ destroy this great check and balance in that instru- 


tation, and agreed to the insertion of the veto 
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in good faith, and they had never violated it. But 1 fair, was it honest legislation ? No; it was one of 


a vast country to them in order to have peace, in || 


| order to be let alone; notwithstanding the South | 


had given them to 36° 30',—wanted to go down | 
to the equator, and had brought in this Wilmot | 
Proviso; before which we had had no disturbancé, 

and which the North had come to make a test | 
question. And these Wilmot-proviso men had || 
nominated General Taylor! Mr. J. cared not what | 
the opinions of the gentleman from Kentucky were; | 
he (Mr. J.) bad his own opinions about General | 
Taylor. A man who had accumulated so vast a 

fortune as he had, whose fortune was one-half in | 
slaves, which, asa matter of course, would become | 
more profitable if we had more slave territory; | 
who owned two hundred slaves, and yet had be- || 
come so penurious that he could not take out of | 





the information that he had been nominated by the | 


| Philadelphia Convention, was a thing unheard of! | 


} 
Was such a man to be looked to as the man who, 
by one solitary act of his own free will, would | 


| 
| 


two hundred slaves? Mr. J. would tell them how | 
| 
| 


President, (which God forbid!) and Congress | 
should send him a bill of this character—a bill || 
containing the Wilmot proviso: he would say it || 
was inconsiderately passed; that it was passed in }| 
undue haste and precipitation; and therefore, being | 


so passed, he would veto it. His northern sup- | 


under consideration for a long time; it has been 
thoroughly discussed and deliberately considered | 
in Congress after Congress, and by the people.”’ 
“Oh! no,’ he would reply; ‘it has been run | 
through too quick; it has been inconsiderately passed, 
and I cannot now give it my Executive sanction and | 
approval.”? That is the way he would fix it. Yet | 


| 


to rise on this floor, and declare, that he believed | 


viso. 

No man could claim, on this floor or any- 
where else, that he was authorized to speak for 
General Taylor. Now, let him put to gentlemen 
certain questions: If General Taylor should be 
elected President of the United States, was he in | 


Was he in favor of the protective tarif of 1842, 
and the repeal of the tariff of 1846? Was he in | 


e€ veto | 

Viimot proviso? Would he veto a bill abol- 

ishing slavery in the District of Columbia? 
Nobody could answer these questions. No; 





letter of acceptance, or by the great party which | 
nominated him in Convention. Well, he said he 
would follow in the footsteps of Washington, 
and Jefferson, and Madison; although Wash- 
ington and Madison aided in forming the Consti- | 


power as a high conservative power, and as neces- 
sary to prevent any great injury being done to the | 


ment, and at the same time he professed to follow 
in the footsteps of these illustrious men! What 
inconsistency! Whatan insult to the intelligence 
of the people of this country! Was there nota 
good reason why the elder Adams, and Madison, 
and Jefferson, did not oftener exercise the veto 
power? It would be recollected that Mr. Jeffer- 
son, during his administration, had a large majorit 

of Congress in his favor. His opinions were well 
known, and az made their legislation to accord | 

i 





therewith, and did not deliberately set themselves | 


_down to pass measures directly in violation of his 


| 
known and declared opinions; Because there never | 
was anything so foolish in any deliberative body, 
of consuming the people’s time and money for | 
weeks and weeks in Congress for the direct pur- | 
pose of having their measures vetoed, as the Whigs 
of this House had poked the appropriation of 
fifty-two thousand dollars for the Savannah river 
into the civil and diplomatic bill, for the direct 
purpose of getting a veto, for they knew, and the 
country knew his declared opinions. Was this 


| of Indian Affairs. 


'|,the North, finding that at one time we had made || the resorts of the Whig party for the Purpose of 
| this grand sacrifice; that the South had given up | 


making political capital for the Presidential elec. 
tion. 


Here the hour expired. 
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SPEECH OF MR. A. STEWART 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, ; 


In tue House or Representatives, 
August 3, 1848. 
The Army Appropriation Bill being under consideration jn 

Committee of the Whole House— 

Mr. STEWART rose at eleven o’clock, p, m, 
the House having been in session thirteen hours. 
and said, late as was the hour he had some few 
remarks to make which he would make now, with 
the indulgence of the committee. He said, I rise, 
principally, to settle a small account with a gentle- 
man from Michigan, [Mr. McCievranp,] and it 
is with no little regret that [ perceive the gentleman 
is not in his seat, for I prefer saying in his presence 
that which I am about to utter. However, | have 
no alternative, at this late period of the session, 


| but to proceed at once, or in all human probability 


leave matters unexplained which I feel myself im- 
eriously called upon to maintain and justify. [ 
ope, however, soon to see the gentleman in his 

seat. 

It will be recollected that some time ago, in the 
course of some remarks which | made on this floor, 
I took occasion to animadvert on the public official 
conduct of Governor Cass, while Governor of 
Michigan Territory, and ex officio Superintendent 
That was a proper subject of 
examination by a Representative of the people, 
especially as the then governor is now a candidate 
for the highest office in the gift of the people of this 
entire Union. Some time after the delivery of that 
speech, I had occasion to leave this city on a visit 
to my family, and during my absence the gentle- 
man from Michigan undertook to answer what I 
had said; and this he did, a8 it appears from his 
printed speech, with some severity. He charac- 
terized my speech as a vilification of Governor 
Cass. He said I had been guilty of traducing that 
distinguished man, of whom the gentleman from 
Michigan is understood to be the immediate repre- 
sentative. He charged me with having been guilty 
of making “ reckless charges” in regard to the 
extra pay which Governor Cass had received. 
Will it then be deemed strange if I, even at this 
late hour of the night, avail myself of the oppor- 


| tunity now presented to take a befitting notice of 


that gentleman’s speech? It is due to myself that 
I should not allow it to pass unnoticed; but | assure 
the committee I shall not follow that gentleman’s 
example; I will not enter into competition with the 
gentleman from Michigan in the use of abusive 
epithets. It would not become me nor the place 
where I stand, nor will it serve the cause of truth. 
This is no theatre for such displays. 

1 would do injustice to no man; and of Governor 
Cass I have said no more than unquestioned docu- 
ments warrant; but called upon as | have been by 
the speech of the gentleman from Michigan, I feel 
constrained to repeat some of the statements which 
I have heretofore made, and to add others of even 
a worse character, of which I was then ignorant. 
For these statements I rely on public official docu- 
ments. If, then, I err, | do so relying on official 
statements emanating from the political and per- 
sonal friends of General Cass himself, and which 
I have never heard doubted. And on these docu- 
ments I still rely to sustain the statements which 
1 have before made, and others which | shall now 
submit to the committee and to the country. 

On the occasion to which I have referred | stated 
the fact that General Cass, whilst Governor and 
ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Territory of Michigan, charged and received from 
this Government $60,412 as extra compensation 
over and above his regular and legal salary. | 
now repeat that statement, and I have not only of- 
ficial documents here to prove its truth to the extent 
of every dollar, and much more as will soon ap- 

r, but I have the speech of the gentleman from 
ichigan (Mr. McCrecianp] himself, in which 
he admits distinctly the truth of that statement. 
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that the sum of 960,412 constitutes no part of | 


*will startle gentlemen over the way, their candi- 
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He admits that Governor Cass received $60,412 |, 
over and above his salary, and he enumerates the 
sums which make up that amount. He admits it, 
every dollar, as stated by me, and then he under- 
takes to explain it. Sir, he says, among other 
things, that it is not all extra pay. but partly ex- 
jenses which he had incurred at various times. 

his was the explanation of the gentleman from | 
Michigan; but I am prepared to show that all his 
expenses, and all the suins he advanced for “ pro- || 
risions’? and **presents’’ to the Indians, for every | 
pound of iron, steel, and everything else, has been | 
charged to, and repaid by, the Government, and | 


those charges, but is an amount which went into | 
Governor Cass’s private pocket. Were these not 
extras then? There were but two kinds of pay to 
the officers of this Government, regular and extra. 
Governor Cass’s regular pay was $2,000 per an- 
num, and these sums, which amount to $60,412, 
were extras, Over and above his regular salary; 
add his regular salary, $36,000, and the sum re- 
ceived would be $96,412. But I have not only the || 
admission of the gentleman from Michigan, but | 
the afficial documents which expressly declared 
this $60,412 to be ‘*extra allowances.’’? The res- 
olutions of Congress which brought to light these || 
enormous and unprecedented extras, called on the || 
War Department for ‘*extra allowances,’’ and || 
extra allowances alone. Is it not, then, manifest, 
that the suggestion of the gentleman, that a portion || 
of this admitted payment of $60,412 were not ex- | 
tras, is utterly unfounded? Is it not an attempt to | 
conceal the truth, and deceive the people as to the || 
real character of these extraordinary charges? | 
Here, sir, is the resolution itself, adopted the | 
8th of February, 1842, calling upon the Secretary | 
of War to communicate to this House ‘the names 
‘of such officers of the War Department and of 
‘the army, including paymasters and Governors || 
‘of Territories, who have received extra allowance; 
‘the time when received; the amount of the extra 
‘allowance paid to each; the service for which the || 
‘extra allowance was claimed; and the authority | 
‘under which it was made.’’ These are the very || 
words of the call. Two reports were aeeeney 
> || 


i] 








made in answer to this resolution; one by the Seconc 
and the other by the Third Auditor of the Treasury. | 
Tv show the care bestowed in the preparation of | 
these documents, [ may here observe, that clerks 
were regularly employed for two years on one, || 
and one year on the other, of these reports; and || 
that, in making up the smallest of the two, they || 
examined 30,000 accounts and vouchers. These || 
reports, then, are the authority on which [ rely for || 
the truth of the statement that General Cass re- || 
ceived $60,412 as extra allowances. . Yet, in the 

face of these official facts, the representative of 

General Cass on this floor has the hardihood to | 
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to settle his accounts, and, in addition to an extra shall soon proceed to make and prove other state- 


allowance of $1,500 per year over and above his 


legal salary of $2,000, he charged ten rations a 
day, at twenty cents each, for every day from the 
date of his appointment, in 1813, to 1821, (seven 


| or eight years,) amounting to $730 a year, for the 
| whole period. This was a charge of money made 


ments of worse character even than this, which 
will tax all the ingenuity of gentlemen‘to answer 
or evade. 

Mr. McLane. Were not those charges of extra 
allowances ellowed by some officer of the Govern- 
ment? 


|| of $6,510 for rations, where he interpolates these 


for rations to which Governor Cass was never en- Mr.Srewart. He got the money, and of course 
titled. The Governor of a Territory has no right | they must have been allowed in some way or other. 
to rations; but Governor Cass, who never drew a | But he would tell the gentleman something about 
ration, drew this amount of money as a sum to the “ modus operandi” after a while. He begged 
which he alleged he was entitled. I repeat, that gentlemen, however, to be patient; and if the 

the Governor of a Territory is not entitled to | could not be patient, to be as patient as they could. 
rations; but, if he were, was it likely that Gov- || | have been much abused by the party press of the 
ernor Cass would not have drawn them through a | country for making these charges; but so long as 
period of seven or eight years? He was noten- | I am sustained by official documents, I can well 
tiled to them, and he did not draw them; but, at || disregard the outcry of the party organs. I speak 


_the end of seven or eight years, he makes up an || of the official conduct of Governor Cass, | speak 


account charging ten rations a day, attweuty cents | of him as a public officer. I speak of him now, 


| each, for the whole time, amounting to $6,610. | when he is a candidate for the office of President 
| This charge the gentleman from Michigan admits, || of the United States, and [ maintain that I or any 


(and who can deny it?) but he es the | other citizen of these United States, have the right 
words ‘for supporting the Indians.”” Rations for | to submit his conduct to the most rigid examina- 


| Supporting the Indians! No, the gentleman knows || tion; for, if he could be false to his trust in an 
|| that no rations were ever drawn by Governor Cass _ | inferior office—if he has done that which cannot 
| **for supporting Indians,’’ or anybody else. No, || be justified as the Governor of a Territory, what 


sir; he knows it was a money charge; and, as far || may he not do, if he should be elected President 
as truth is concerned, the gentleman from Michi- || of the United States? If he has taken $60,000 or 
gan might as well have said that they were drawn |, $70,000 as extra pay while. he was Governor of 
to support the starving Irish, as that they were || the Territory of Michigan, what may he not do 
drawn to support the Indians. Were the ten | when intrusted with the management of thirty or 
rations a day, charged by Governor Cass for two || forty millions of dollars? That is a question of 
hundred and eight days, (nearly seven months,) || great moment, from an examination of which I 
while settling his own accounts for extra pay in || will not shrink or be deterred by anything that can 


| this city—were these also drawn to support the | be said or done here or elsewhere. I defy and 


Indians? But here is the gentleman’s speech, in || despise the abuse of acorrupt and venal press, and 
which he quotes from the official report this charge || of the foul-mouthed slanderer. I have a duty to dis- 
se || charge—a duty I owe to my country, to save it if 
words, ‘*for supporting the Indians.”” Why is |) I can from falling into the hands of ** the spoilers;’’ 
this done? Is it not to deceive the people and || to defend it to the extent of my humble ability 
screen Governor Cass from merited popular indig- || against the utterly ruinous consequences which, in 
nation? I ask, again, who then is guilty, to use || my conscience I believe, must follow another ad- 
the language of the gentleman, of * willtul error || ministration under the Cass and Polk system of 
and misrepresentation ?”” '| policy, in both its foreign and domestic influences. 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia. Will the gentleman from || General Cass is the candidate of one party in 
Pennsylvania permit me to ask, whether he intends || this country for the highest office to which he can 
to charge that Governor Cass ever drew one dollar || aspire, re the propriety of placing him in that 
from the public treasury dishonestly or improp- || office may be determined by his official conduct in 
erly? | the offices to which he has been appointed. The 

Mr. Stewart. I shall notattempt to character- || gentleman from Michigan, in his defence of Gen- 
ize the conduct of Governor Cass. 1 shall give | eral Cass, insinuated and suggested that General 
facts from public official documents, with the dates || Taylor, the candidate of the Whig party, had re- 
and pages, and I shall then leave it to the country || ceived more extra pay than General Cass ever re- 
to characterize his conduct as they may think the |! ceived. It appears to me that the gentleman from 
facts warrant. My business is with facts; and I || Michigan is very unfortunate in his line of defence 
here adduce facts, which I defy gentlemen to in- || of General Cass. If General Taylor has received 
validate or disprove. They may promise to an- || a greater amount of extra pay than General Cuss, 
swer, as they have done on other occasions, but | it may show that General ‘Taylor has been guilty 
they will again fail to do so; the less said the bet- || of preying on this Government, and plunging his 


say that these are not ‘‘extra allowances,” and to || ter. I will give gentlemen the document and page || arm as deep as possible into the public treasury: 


charge me in my absence with “ willful’’ misstate- || 
ments; with vilifying and traducing General Cass |, 
by so representing them. I submit, sir, who is | 


| 


guilty of willful misrepresentations? 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia. When were those reports 
made? 

Mr. Stewart. One was made on the 13th of 
December, 1842, and the other the 16th of De- 
cember, 1843, in answer to a resolution of the 28th 
of February, 1842. They were reports made by 


for every fact I state and every dollar 1 charge— || but, if true, is that any excuse for Governor Cass, 
documents accessible to them, which can be seen |! for doing the same thing? But the gentleman is no 
in a moment; and there can be no escape, there- || more fortunate in his facts than in his line of defence, 
fore, if the charges are not prompily explained or || General Taylor received more extra pay than Gen- 
disproved. eral Cass! Why, sir, I am prepared to prove, 

Mr. Coss. Will the gentleman excuse me. I || and will prove, to the satisfaction of the gentle. 
wish to have a clear understanding on this point. |! man, and of the world, from official records, that, 
I desire to know whether the gentleman from Penn- || during a space of forty years—and I call upon gen- 
sylvania intends to charge, or desires to make the || tlemen to mark it—Genéral Taylor has not con- 
impression on the mind of this country, that Gov- || taminated his fingers with a single dollar of extra 





officers of the Treasury Department, in obedience 
to a resolution which called for nothing but ‘extra | 
allowances,’’ and they show that General Cass re- 
ceived for extra charges the enormous sum of 
$60,412, more than was paid to all the Governors 
of all the Territories of the United States since the 
foundation of our Government up to this hour. 
Let gentlemen be patient—this is not all. I was 
myself ignorant of much the worst part of this 
case when [ spoke before. I have some further 
developments to make, before I take my seat, that 





date, and the country—transactions which, I ven- | 
ture to say, no honest man would stand up and | 
justify, here or elsewhere. But, before proceeding 
to this matter, I have a few words more to say to 
the gentleman from Michigan. That gentleman 
admits the receipt, by Governor Cass, of the | 
$60,412 over and above his lar salary. Now, 
hear his explanations as to the first item, $6,610, 
for rations. In the first place, what are the facts? 
Governor Cass, in October, 1821, came to this city 
/ 








ernor Cass has, contrary to law, or contrary to || pay. This is shown by official eae made in 
good morals, drawn one dollar from the treasury || answer to a call for a statement of all the extra 
of the United States? || pay of all the officers of the army, from the founda- 
Mr. Srewart. If the gentleman wants my || tion of the Government to the year 1842, when 
opinion he shall have it. In my opinion he did. || these reports were made, Here are the reports, 
He was legally entitled to nothing but bis salary || sir, which were made after two years careful ex+ 
of two thousand dollars per annum, But, sir, [ || amination of more than 40,000 accounts, showing 
will not be drawn from my purpose by permitting || every dollar of extra pay to every officer, from an 
myself to be catechised. My object is a simple || ensign to a major general, from $1 to $10,000; 
statement of facts, drawn from official sources. || showing, too, thatalmost every officer of our army, 
Those facts will speak for themselves; and I shall || at one time or another, has received extra allow, 
not permit myself to be diverted from the duty I || ances amounting to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
have undertaken to discharge, in the short space of |) Jars, and yet, sir, it is shown that General Taylor 
one hour, which is allowed me, by any false issue || has never touched a dollar of extra y. Now, 
which the gentleman may wish to raise. I shall || sir, let General Cass and General Taylor stand 
state facts,and prove them from the official records, || before the country together, and let the country 
and then [ shall call upon gentlemen, the friends || «« Jook upon this picture, and then upon that.” 
of Governor Cass, to deny or to justify them if In the one, we see that which “ gives the world 
they can. I repeat, for 1 am very desirous to be || assurance of a man’”’—* an honest man, the noblest 
| distinctly understood, that I charge Governor Cass |’ work of God.’? But what shall be said of the 











over and above his 


| with having drawn sp as extra allowances | other ? The man who has taken more extra pay 
eg while he was Governor of the Territory of Michj- 
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gan, and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
than all the Governors of all the Territories, and 
all the Secretaries acting as Governors, from the 
foundation of the Government to the present hour; 


el 





; Gene 


eral Cass’s Extra Pay—Mr. Andrew Ste 


and it must not be forgotten, that twelve or thir- | 


teen of the States of this Union have been Terri- 
tories before they were admitted as States into this 
Union. Starting as this statement may be, it is 
clearly shown to be true by the official documents 
which have been published by order of Congress. 
I have those documents before me, respecting which 
l intend that there shall be no mistake; and, there- 
fore, L invite to them the particular attention of 
this committee and of the country. The first doc- 
ument is No. 6, of the 3d session of the 27th Con- 
gress; the other, No. 18, of the first session of the 
28th Congress. From which documents it ap- 
pears that the whole of the extra allowances re- 
ceived by all the Governors, and Secretaries acting 
as Governors, amounted to jbut $19,400;) while 
Governor Cass alone received $64,865 46!! This 
embraces an omitted item of $875. See Doc. 112, 
3d sess. 25th Congress, page 15. 


I now come, said Mr. S., to the new counts in | 


my indictment against Governor Cass, based on 


facts discovered since my former speech, and to | 


which I call the special attention of gentlemen 
over the way. 
Ist, then, | charge that Governor Cass, while 


in the receipt of his legal salary of $2,000, and two | 


extra allowances, one of $1,500 and the other of $730 
per annum, and also $8 per day and 40 cents per 
mile travel, actually charged and received, in ad- 
dition to all this, the pay of an ‘assistant deputy 
quartermaster general,’’ at the rate of $1,001 80 per 
annum, and * the pay and emoluments of a cap- 
tain’? in thearmy for four years (from 1817 to 1821) 
ee 66, increasing his extra pay to $64,865 46. 
n support of this charge, | refer gentlemen to 
Doc. No. 18, Ist session 28th Congress, page 25. 
2d. I charge that Governor Cass, while receiv- 
ing his regular salary of $2,000, two extra allow- 
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Department, and there | was told that the vouchers 


were filed in the office of the Second Auditor. I 
then proceeded to the office of the Second Audi- 
tor, Mr. McCalla, and told him that | wished to 
see the vouchers of General Cass for the payments 
that had been made to him; and what was the an- 
swer l received? The Auditor told me he could 
not attend to it. “Sir,” I said, “can you give 
me the assistance of a clerk ?” ** No,’? was the an- 


| swer, *‘ my clerks are all busy—come some other 


time.” I said I should not consume much time; 
but I was thus denied any means and all assist- 


| ance to examine whether there were vouchers or 


not by the Second Auditor of the Treasury. The 
gentleman from Michigan, however, has shown 
that he could get all the documents that he wanted, 


| He has got an account of all General Taylor’s 


regular pay, and doubtless he has sought for Gen- 
eral Taylor’s ‘extra pay,’’ but he has not been 


able to find any, because, as appears by the rec- | 


_ords, he has never received a dollar; nevertheless, 


the gentleman from Michigan has not hesitated to 
insinuate, and to send it to the country, that Gen- 
eral Taylor has received more extra pay than 
General Cass, in the face of these documents, 
which show conclusively that he never received a 
cent of extra pay during a service of forty years, 
in the course of which he was doubtless often en- 
titled to it, as it appears nearly all other officers of 
the army have been. Yet the gentleman from 
Michigan insinuates that General Taylor received 


| extra pay; for what he calls, ‘* the formal routine 


ances of $1,500 each, and $8 per day, and 40 cents | 


per mile for travel, amounting to $25 and some- 
times $30 per day, permitted Mr. Woodbridge, 
the secretary who acted for him in his absence, to 
charge and receive a third extra allowance of 


$1,500 for three years and twenty-five cays; thus | 
charging the Government $3,000 per annum for | 


clerk-hire, office-rent, &c., when I believe there is 


no evidence, nor even an allegation, that a dollar | 


had ever been paid by Governor Cass for either 
the one or the other; to support this charge, I refer 
t»? Doc. No. 112, 3d session 25th Congress, page 2. 
Who can be found to justify or defend this? 


These, | repeat, are facts derived from official | 


sources, 
A Memser. 


Mr. Srewarrt. 


he received. The whole amount of General Har- 
rison’s extra pay during the whole time he was 
Governor of Indiana and the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, and for all the treaties he negotiated—(as 
numerous and important, perhaps, as those of 


How much did General Harrison | 
receive while Governor of the Northwest Territory ? || 
I am reminded that General | 
Harrison was the Governor of a Territory in the || 
Northwest, and I will tell the gentleman how much || 


Governor Cass)—was $3,201, instead of $64,865, | 


the amount received by this great and extraor- 
dinary hero and patriot, Governor Cass. No; 
Harrison was an honest man—and, like an honest 
man, he neither charged nor received one cent for 
rations, office-rent, clerk-hire, or fuel,‘or for extra 
territorial services, for which Governor Cass 
charged and received $3,730 per annum eztra. 


Here is the difference between Harrison and Cass | 


—any more questions? if not, I will proceed to 
another point. 
Mr. McLane. ’ 
say that he obtained these payments without vouch- 
ers? 
Mr. Stewart. I say that General Cass’s let- 
ters, which are published with these reports, do 


not assert that he ever employed a clerk or rented | 


an office of any kind. But, to specify something 
to sustain the charge, this was adopted as the 
most convenient and plausible pretext to get the 


money. But the gentleman from Maryland asks || 
| gress, 208 days; obtained $16,000 for extra allow- 


if General Cass obtained these payments without 
vouchers? I answer, I believe he did; but to as- 
certain the fact with certainty, lawent yesterday, 


Does the gentleman mean to | 





_ of light military duty, at comparatively unimport- | 
ant posts.”’ 


of his time in the service on the western frontier; | 


Sir, General Taylor has spent much 


but is the frontier service “ light military duty ?”’ 


_ Were there no hardships and privations to endure 


there? Let the western members of this House 
answer. I undertake to assert that the frontier 
service jis the most discomfortable, the most un- 
desirable that an officer, who preferred personal 


ease to the hard duties of the camp, could be sub- 


jected to. But General Taylor has always been 
ready to serve his country wherever his services 
were required, how arduous soever they might be; 
and so far from having received more extra pa 

than Governor Cass, as insinuated, I defy the gen- 


tleman to show that he has ever charged one dol- || 


lar for extra pay. Here is the document which 
shows the sums paid to officers of all grades for 
extra allowances from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. It is at the service of the gentleman 


from Michigan, or any other gentleman, and I | 


challenge them to find the name of General Taylor 


_ once as the recipient of an extra dollar. But Gen- 


' eral Cass received between $60,000 and $70,000 


| dency. 


for sitting in his splendid and comfortable mansion 
in the city of Detroit, enjoying his champaign, 
with every luxury, and the society of family and 
friends, while General Tay!or was enduring hard- 
ships on the western frontier. ‘These are the two 
.men now placed before the country for the Presi- 
hich will the people prefer? The man 
who never contaminated his fingers with the extra 
perquisites of office, or the man who has become 


| rich by such means, having received more than all 


the officers of like 
General Cass shall be elected President of these 


| United States, how can he refuse to others similar 


allowances, under the designation of extra pay, 





| which he has himself claimed and received, with- 


out hesitation, and without stint? And to what 
plunder would not the treasury of the country be 
then exposed ? 

We have an instance of this on record. It will 
be seen in this document, No. 112, that George B. 
Porter, Mr. Cass’s successor as Governor of Mich- 
igan, actually charged and received by order of 
Governor Cass, then Secretary of War, $8,400 for 
similar extra allowances, nearly equal to one-half 
of the whole amount granted to all the other terri- 
torial governors put together. How could Gov- 
ernor Cass refuse? How could he deny to others 
that which he had so freely taken for himself ? 

But there is another fact to which I wish to call 
the attention of the committee. General Cass 
came to Washington in 182] to settle his accounts; 
remained here during a whole session of Con- 


ances, and charged the Government $1,448 for this 


time, while receiving his legal salary of $2,000, 


first to the Third Auditor’s office at the Treasury | and extra allowances of $2,230, with $1,500 extra 


grade in the Government? If | 
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: : 
| paid the territorial secretary for attending to hig 
|| business at home. He also spent another winter 
| here in the same way, helping to make an «[p. 
| dian Code,” and electioneering for the War De. 
| partment, for which he charged $1,520, in addj- 
| tion to all his salaries, increased by new extras to 
$5,000 per annum, and as usual $1,500 extra to his 
|| secretary. 

| But t eré is another matter to which I wish to 
1 call attention. It is this: On the 17th of October 
|| 1821, when Governor Cass came on to settle his 
|| accounts, the principal ground on which he based 
'| his extra claims was the rise of provisions in Detroit 
in 1814, 715, and 716, and he sent ‘a schedule of 
|, the prices’’ of what he calls the * articles of life,” 
| with his letter to the War Department, and said if 
| the department would allow him $2,000 for these 
| three years ($6,000 in all) he would be satisfied; 
| or, to use his own words, ‘* these three years com- 
prehend the period to which I am willing this al- 
|| lowance shall be restricted, and within which the 
|| price of every article was most extravagant” — 
thus basing his claim expressly on the ground of 
the rise in the price of provision—of chickens and 
eggs, pigs and potatoes, and, perhaps, ** Belogna 
sausages,’ which, if a good reason for raising his, 
"would be equally good for raising every other sal- 
ary inthe country. But what is most astonishing 
is this: Twelve days after the date of this letter 
| restricting”’ his claim to $6,000, having got new 
| views on the subject, he writes another letter, dated 
the 29th of the same month, increasing his claim 
from $6,000 to $16,000; that is, from $2,000 extra 
for three years to $2,230—not for three years, but 
for the whole-period of his service from 1813 to 
| 1821; which he received. Now, what will be 
| thought of this man’s conscience, who says $6,000 
|, isenough one day, and claims $16,000 the next, for 
| precisely the same services? I leave gentlemen to 
| explain. But there was another trait in this letter 
| even worse than this. In reply toa suggestion of 
the President, that the mode pointed out by Gov- 


ernor Cass for covering his claims could not be 
justified by law or usage, Governor Cass suggests 
that there was no limit to allowances out of the 
contingent—yes, contingent—appropriation for the 
Indian department but * the discretion of the Exec- 
utive;’? and to conceal the true character of the 
transaction, he makes this suggestion to the Sec- 
retary of War. I quote his words. He says: 
|The expenditure of the appropriation for the 
| * Indian department is entirely discretionary with 
‘ the Government; it is applied to such objects, and 
| *in such manner, as the Government may deem 
| most conducive to the public interest; there is no 
| * limitation but the discretion of the Executive. I 
‘do not ask the sum I have stated as a fixed an- 
| 
j 


| 


© nual allowance, but as a fair estimate of my claim 


‘under. the authority of Government. I do not 
‘ask it to be paid to me. I request it may be al- 
| ‘lowed in my accownt current as an item of ex- 
| * penditure to which I was liable.”? Not to be paid 
| to him on his private account, but to be put in his 
_ public official ** account current, as an expenditure 
| to which he was liable.’?. And here, General Cass’s 
| attorney, the gentleman from Michigan, might very 
| well stick in again “ for suppérting the Indians,” 
|| to be taken out of the ‘Indian contingent fund,” 
_ over which Governor Cass says “ the Executive 
‘has an unlimited discretion.’ Sir, I cannot, I 
will not, attempt to characterize this suggestion, 
this plan to deceive the public, but will leave 
gentlemen here, and the people at large, to char- 
acterize it as they think proper. Is it susceptible 
of defence or justification? If so, 1 would be glad 
to hear it. 

But tnere is another curious thing about this 
matter. It appears that in all his settlements Gov- 
ernor Cass never charged but one $1,500 extra 
allowance ata time. One time he charged $1,500 
for office rent, &c.; and the next time he brought 
up the other $1,500 charge for crossing the terri- 
torial line; thus, apparently, charging but one 
$1,500 extra allowance, when, in fact, he was 
receiving two. And the officers themselves seem 
to have been deceived, for they several times state 





that he got put $1,500 a year extra. But when 
the Governor was appointed Secretary of War, 
and come to settle his final account, he was obliged 
to charge, and did charge, for both his $1,500 ex- 
tra allowances up to the date of his appointment. 


(See Doc. No. 112, 3d sess. 25th Congress, p. 15.) 
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And after getting the money by a requisition on 
the treasury, he then suspended the settlement, 
peing himself at the time Secretary of War, and 
it remained suspended till he was appointed min- 
jster to France, when he got the Second Auditor 
toclose itup. Thus, it appears, that, for the pur- 
ose of receiving the balance, the account was 
considered settled; but then, being himself Secre- 
tary of War, the settlement was suspended—a 
very curious, but convenient arrangement. 

Bat, sir, there is another thing which I regard 
by far the worst feature in the whole matter— 
worse than all the extras. By referring to the 
final settlement of Governor Cass’s accounts as 
Governor of Michigan, and ez officio Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, (seq Doc. No. 112, 3d 
session 25th Congress, page 16.) where it appears 
that, about a year after Governor Cass was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War, he drew up an account 
against the Government for money alleged to 
have been advanced for the Government many 


rears before, in his official capacity, and, if right, | 


ought to have been, and it is to be presumed 
would have been, settled in his quarterly accounts, | 
and paid by the Government. These charges for | 
over-payments to Indians on account of annuities, | 
presents, contingencies, &c., running back in some 
instances ten and twelve years, brought the Gov- 
ernment in his debt 935,075, for which he got a 
requisition (No. 2,906) on the treasury, dated the 


Qist August, 1832, (a year after his appointment | 
as Secretary of War,) in full of the alleged bal- | 
ance; and then, having got the. money, he sus-— 
pended the settlement of this account, and it re- | 


mained suspended some four or five years, till he 


was about leaving as minister to France, when he | 


got the matter closed by his friend, William B. 
Lewis, the Second Auditor of the Treasury. 
Now, who will believe, for one moment, that 
this Government owed $35,075 for years to Gov- 
ernor Cass? And still less Gan jt be believed that 


Governor Cass, who received annually, on his own | 


estimates, all that he required, would let this large 
sum, Or any sum, remain unpaid. Not at all. 


Engaged, as he was, largely, in land speculations, | 


money was important and valuable to him. Yet, 
it seems, he forgot and overlooked this enormous 


balance of $35,075, due to him for years, and did | 


not think of it ull more than a year after his office 
of Governor expired. Who can believe such an 
absurdity? [It is much more likely that Governor 
Cass was in debt to the Government; and until 
this account was rendered, such would seem to be 


the fact; for the amount of Governor Cass’s claims, | 


as rendered, was $53,128 96. Yet this only brought 
the Government in his debt $35,075. 


to see the vouchers filed in support of these claims, 


and called at the office for that purpose; but the | 
privilege was refused, as | have already stated. | 


To-morrow I intend to call, by resolution, for the 


vouchers in support of these claims; and I trust | 
the friends of General Cass on this floor will | 
pg adopt it, and thus place before the coun- | 
tr 


the vouchers, if they exist, to justify these 
charges. Will they do it? We shall see. 

As the gentleman from Michigan is good at 

figures, 1 will submit to him this question, to be 


worked out at his leisure: 1f General Cass as Gov- | 
ernorand ex officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs, || 
took $60,865 46 extra pay over and above his sal- || 


ary of $2,000, how much would he be entitled to 
as President of the United States, and ex officio 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, with 
a salary of $25,000 per annum? Being a military 
man, General Cass would no doubt command in 
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For the | 
whole of this matter I refer to Document No. 112, | 
3d session 25th Congress, page 16. ° [ was anxious | 


The Compromise Bill—Mr. Stephens. 


political letters. Now, sir, instead of an objection, 
this furnished an argument in his favor. lt shows 
that he will not neglect his public duties in quest 
of office; that he takes proper care of his own 
money, and will take proper care of the people’s, 
if intrusted to his keeping. While he spends 
nothing wastefully, he takes no extra pay—noth- 
ing that is not strictly and hgnestly his due. In 
these days of prodigality and extravagance, he is | 
just the man the people want at the head of aflairs. 
Reform and_retrenchment in public expenditures is 
now more loudly demanded than at any former 
period of our history. I can, however, tell the 
gentleman from Missouri, that if General Taylor, 
like General Cass, had been receiving extra pay at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty dollars a day over and 
above his salary, he might have afforded to pay 
this postage. General Cass, no doubt, would have 
om it; but not so with Taylor. He attends to 
ris duties, and lets extra pay and politics alone. 
But, sir, there is another perversion of my re- \| 
marks, made by the gentleman from Michigan, 
(Mr. McCretzanp,}] which | cannot permit to 
ass unnoticed. He says I slandered Mr. Cal- 
1oun, by charging him with allowing General 
Cass’s accounts for extra pay five or six years 
after he was out of office. Now, sir, instead of 
saying what the gextleman imputes to me, I said 
exactly the reverse. I said Mr. Calhoun had not 
allowed the accounts, as stated by the Second Au- | 
ditor; and as proof, I adduced the fact that he was 
out of officefive or six years before the account 
| was settled. The gentleman must be hard run, 
indeed, when he is driven to such quibbling as 
| this—such perversions, such evasions of the real 
questions in issue. I charge General Cass with 
| malversations in office; and the gentleman defends 
|| Mr. Calhoun, who is not assailed. I charge Gen- 
|eral Cass with taking more money out of the 
‘treasury than he was legally entitled to receive; 
and the gentleman turns round and assails me with | 
abusive epithets. This is easily done: I might | 
|| retaliate, but will not. It is not with him or with 
_me the people have to do: it is with General Cass, 
now a candidate for the Presidency; and it is to 
| his defence I would advise the gentleman to give | 
his immediate and undivided attention. 
The defence of General Taylor, an honest man, 
| who has devoted his whole life to the service of 
|| his country, is an easy task. What have you to | 
'| say against him, gentlemen? I pause for a reply. 
Nothing; not aword. But the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McCrexianp] has said or sug- 
gested, that on examination of General Taylor’s | 


—v 





eral Cass “ for light military duty at unimportant | 
posts.” General Taylor received more extra pay 
than General Cass! Now, | assert, and am pre- 
pared to prove by official records, that he never | 
received one cent of extra pay, and have proved 
‘| that General Cass received $63,990. Now, sir, | 
when making such acharge against an old and 
| faithful soldier, either directly or by insinuation, | 
why did not the gentleman do as [ now do, pro- 
| duce the documents to prove his charges? hy, | 
because he could not; because the imputation was | 
|| utterly unfounded. Here, sir, are the reports | | 
| refer to, containing every dollar of extra pay to | 


the department to 1842, and the name of Zachary | 
Taylor is nowhere to be found in them. They | 
have been carefully and repeatedly examined. Yet, | 
\| in the face of these official reports, the gentleman | 
| suggests that General Taylor has received more | 
'extra pay than General Cass “for light military | 


duty at unimportant posts.’ General Taylor, who | 





person in war; and war would be a matter of || slept, fought, and conquered in the black swamps | 


course, should he be elected; and, having the pre- 
cedent, he would have precisely the same rizht to 
extra pay that he had as Governor of Michigan. 


|| of Ohio—who slept, fought, and conquered in the 
everglades and hammocks of Florida—who slept, | 
|| fought, and conquered amid. the chaparral and | 


In point of law, or justice, is there a shadow of || burning sands o Mexico—covered himself and | 


difference? Under such an administration of ex- 
tras, extravagance, and extraordinary charging, 


with free trade, reduced duties, and reduced rev- | 
| ‘light military duty at unimportant posts!’’ If || at this session. The time is too short, even if the 


enue, what will become of us? 
bankruptey inevitable? 

The gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Jameson,] 
who last addressed the committee, charged Gen- 


Is not ruin and 


|| his army with imperishable glory, and saved this | 
i Administration from infamy and disgrace—this, 
all this, in the estimation of the gentleman, is 


| 


there is a man in the American arene entitled to 
| extra pay, that man is General Taylor, and yet 
| he is almhost the only man who has never received 





eral Taylor (a small affair) with “parsimony.” || it. General Taylor has done all the extra service, 


And why? use he refused to pay seven or 


_and General Cass has received all the extra pay: 


eight dollars postage on a parcel of unimportant here is the difference. ‘Taylor received not an 
> 
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accounts it would appear that he had received a || all unsupported by vouchers. 


far larger sum as “extra compensation’ than Gen- || 
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ex‘ra dollar, and Cass has received more extra com- 
pensation than all the Governors of all the Terri- 
tories from the foundation of the Government to 
the present time. Governor Cass has received 
$64,565, and all the other Governors together have 
received but $19,400; General Taylor never one 
cent, as appears by the two official reports referred 
to—No. 6 and No. Is, 

With these expositions, I am willing, sir, to leave 
the people to judge for themselves. Let them now 
decide which of the two it is safest and best to in- 


| trust with the management of their affairs. # 


honesty, fidelity, and faithful service in one pub 

office give any security as to the performance in 
another, then there could be no doubt or hesitation 
as to which should be and would be selected. Hon- 


 esty and integrity, a sound head and a true heart, 


were among the highest qualifications for a Presi- 
dent. Without these, we had everything to fear— 
with them, everything to hope. 

Here Mr. Srewarr’s hour expired; and Mr. 
Danie, of North Carolina, obtained the floor, but 

ielded itto Messrs, Coss of Georgia, Brown of 
insisnigel, McLane of Maryland, and others 
who wished to put questions to Mr. Srewarrt, 
who said that, having got through, he was now 
ready to answer any and all questions gentlemen 
might wish to put to him, 

Mr. Coss first inquired whether Mr. 8, charged 


| General Cass with receiving his salary of $2,000 
| as Governor, $2,230 as Superintendent of Indian 


Affairs, $8 a day and 40 cents a mile, and the pay 
of a deputy quartermaster general and captain in 


| the army, all at the same time? 


Mr. Stewart answered yes, all but the pay of 
deputy quartermaster general, to which there was 
no date. He might have received this at the same 
time with the rest, or he might not. These charges 
were founded on official documents, which were 
at the gentleman’s service. 

Mr. Coss repeated substantially this question 
several times, and Mr. S. gave, in effect, the same 
answers. 

Mr. McLane then inquired whether Mr. Srew- 
ART meant to charge that Governor Cass received 
these extra allowances without vouchers? 

Mr. Stewart answered, that for the most part 
he did, unless the gentleman called General Cass’s 
own letters and statements vouchers. 1, believe 
| (said Mr. S.) there is nothing else to support his 
claims of $6,610 for rations, $1,500 per annum for 
office rent, &c., $1,500 a year for going out of 

Michigan; the charges for settling his accounts, 
| attending treaties, mileage, &c., he believed were 
The gentleman 
could find out, however, by calling for the vouch- 
ers by resolution. And if the gentleman does not 
call for them, I will; and I hope the friends of 
Governor Cass will vote for the resolution. Here 
the conversation dropped. - 


THE COMPROMISE BILL. 











SPEECH OF MR. A. H. STEPHENS, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
lugust 7, 1848. 


every officer of the army, from the organization of || The House having under consideration the two Messages of 


the President in relation to peace with Mexico and the 
organization of Territorial Governments for New Mexico 
and California— 
Mr. STEPHENS said: 
Mr. Speaker: The messages of the President 
now under consideration embrace subjects of grave 
and momentous interest, involving the peace, the 
| happiness, the prosperity and honor, as well as 
perhaps the safety of the Republic. There are 
many a alluded to in these messages which 
| require the calm and dispassionate consideration of 
this House, and also the mature and deliberate 
consideration of the people of this country. So 
far as this House is concerned, I do not believe 
that the proper consideration can be given to them 





prevailing temper here was not unsuited, as it is, 
from the excitement of a Presidential canvass, to 
enter upon the investigation with that freedom from, 
passion and coolness of judgment so essential for 
wise and prudent action. I intend, therefore, be- 
fore taking my seat, to move that the further con- 
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; sideration of these messages be postponed for the || what motives others were actuated; perhaps the | But no law shall be passed interfering with the primary dis. 


present, and that they be laid on the table, to come | 


motives were as different and as numerous as the 





posal of the soil, respecting an establishment of retigion or 
, 


s respecting the ibition or establishme . 

: up at the next session of Congress. Before making || members themselves. But, so far as | was con- | oars oa no oe an ae ee 3 
4 that motion, however, I wish to submit some views || cerned, I can tell the gentleman from Virginia and | United States; nor shall the lands or other property fnae M 
upon one of the subjects embraced in them. I wish the country, that I was governed 7 my own delib- saslinealt iin aeadiienciaenie uate ere Property of h 
I had time to speak of all of them, particularly the || erate judgment upon the real character of the || ofthe United States, and, if disapproved shall a s 
7 President’s attempted justification for the exercise | measure; and I trust I shall be able to show him | void.” , null and ‘ 
of those extraordinary powers which he claims as | and the country that I understood what I was || And in the 31st section, after providing for th § 
his legitimate right, as a conqueror under‘the laws _ doing when | met that bill with firm resistance at || organization of Territorial courts, the follow; e d 

of nations; but one hour will not allow this. And | the very threshold of your action. It was in m || provision is found: ng 
; I intend, at this time, to confine myself to one topic || opinion just such a measure as no man in this || © ,, mallet it bene eel meets Want Minded deans } 
3 only, which is the organization of territorial gov- || House from any quarter ought to have voted for, || said supreme court shall be allowed, and al a of 

‘ @uments in New Mexico and California. || and particularly no man from the South. the Supreme Court of the United States, in the same manner 
! {Here Mr. Ince, of Alabama, interrupted, and | And this, sir, I affirm, in the first place, because, || a same estates = from the circuit courts of 
said that, from the intimation of the gentleman, he | while it was urged as a compromise and a settle- | side tesianas thataligreinotumnearegemnenttio nen 

supposed he was going to discuss the slave ques- || meritof the agitating question which now 80 greatly | q 
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tion; and if so, he hoped he would not close his 


speech by moving to lay the subject on the table, | 


but would allow the opportunity for a reply.] 

Mr. Srepnens continued by saying: It is not 
my object, Mr. Speaker, to preventa reply. My 
intention was only to save time. If the gentleman 


from Alabama, or any other gentleman, wishes to | 


continue this discussion, I, individually, have no 


objection, and, so far as the argument I shall sub- | 


mit is concerned, I shall certainly interpose no 


obstacle to any reply that any gentleman may de- | 


sire to make. I therefore now notify the gentleman 
that I shall not make the motion just intimated. 
The President, Mr. Speaker, in his reply to the 


resolutions of inquiry which passed this House | 


some days ago, calling for information touching 
the character and form of government in these late 


conquests, seems to have misconceived the object | 


and scope of those resolutions, and in his message 
refers only to those governments which were estab- 
lished by his own order, and which he says neces- 
sarily ceased at the termination of the war. Now, 
sir, my object was not only to inquire into that 
subject, but also to be informed of the nature and 
character of the governments which woulf neces- 
sarily exist there upon the displacement or disso- 
lution of those which were temporarily, illegally, 
and unconstitutionally, in my opinion, set up by 
himself. Before we can legislate ane for any 
people, and particularly the people of a conquered 
province, we must know something of the nature, 
character, and form of their government, and some- 
thing of the laws in existence and in force in the 
country at the time of the conquest. 

The object and intention of my resolutions was 
to get some information upon this point, as well as 
others. But upon this the answer to the call of 
the House is silent; and the absence of this in- 


formation constitutes of itself a very good reason | 


for ee to any legislation by Congress over | 


these Territories until it can be obtained. But, sir, 
I have much graver reasons than this for my op- 
position to the territorial bill which was rejected 
the other day in this House, on my motion. It is 
my object at this time to speak upon that measure, 
which some gentlemen are pleased to call the 
**compromise bill,”? but which might be more 
properly entitled Articles of Capitulation on the 
part of the South. §So far from being a compro- 
mise, that bill proposed nothing short of an aban- 
donment of the position of the South, and a sur- 
render of the just rights of her people to an equal 
participation in the new acquisitions of territory. 
The surrender was covert, but it was no less com- 
plete and absolute. 

This I intend to show. Never was any measure 
more grossly misnamed or miscalled. It was no 
compromise in any sense of the word. A com- 





|, Presi 


it 


distracts the public mind, it really settled nothing, 
+ but opened wide the door for greater and more 
alarming excitement. Those gentlemen of the 
| North who advoeated it, claimed it as a complete 
triumph of their principles; while those of the 
South, | suppose, were prepared to go to their con- 
stituents, and tell them that it fully secured all 
their rights. Now, sir, I do not believe in com- 
promises or settlements that are not fully and 
clearly and distinctly understood on both sides at 
the time. 
What is the point of difference now between the 
two great sections of the Union? The North in- 
sists upon the policy of excluding the institutions 


ries, while the South contends that she is, in jus- 
tice, entitled to an equal share of whatever country 


ure of-all. And how was this difference proposed 


adoption of a measure, upon the meaning and 
import of which leading men on both sides, at the 
time, differed as widely as they did upon the main 
| question itself. So far from settling the question, 
or * pouring oil upon the troubled waters,’’ such 
a measure could but have multiplied difficulties, 
increased excitement, and ‘‘ added fuel to the 
| flame.’? For this reason, in my judgment, the 
| bill should have met favor from no quarter. The 
| real question, the great issue between the two 
| sections of the country, has to be met sooner or 
| later, and no shifting of responsibility, in order to 
| get . for the purpose of carrying a 

ential election, or relieving a candidate from 
an almost universally condemned position, will 
| successfully evade it. And when it is met, | want 
it met fairly and squarely. 

But, in the second place, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
object to show, that for far greater and more con- 
trolling reasons, no southern man should have voted 
for that measure. I do not often make sectional 
| appeals upon this floor—never, unless to repel at- 
| tacks, or to maintain what I believe to be right and 
| just. In this instance I feel bound to do so, no 
| less in obedience to my own inclination than from 
| a sense of duty to those whose honor and interests 
| have been confided to my charge. And that duty 





|| I shall this day discharge, faithfully and fearlessly, 


| let the consequences be what theymay. Thatbill, 
| | repeat, proposed a total abandonment and sur- 
| render of the rights of the South. Not an open 
| abandonment, but a covert one. I do not mean to 
| say that those gentleman who favored it, and who 
| regret that it did not pass, so considered it. But 
| such would have been, nevertheless, its effect. 
And I will invite the close attention of those gen- 
_tlemen who differ from me upon this subject, to 

the views I shall present and the positions I shall 


ecmecaremenpomceseatiie 


of the South from the whole of the new Territo- | 


may be acquired by the common blood and treas- | 


| to be compromised and settled? Simply, by the | 











and decided by the said supreme court, without regard to 
the value of the matter, property, or title in controversy. 
and exceptalso that a writ of error or appeal shall be allowed 
tu the Supreme Court of the United States from the decision 
of the supreme court created by this act, or any judges there- 
of, or of the district courts created by this act, or of any 
judges thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus, involving 
the question of personal freedom,” &c. 

The bill contains nothing else which bears ma- 
terially upon the subject of slavery. It merely 
prohibits the Territorial Government from passing 
any law upon the subject; and leaves the southern 
man, who may be inclined to go there with his 
slaves, to contest his rights to the best of his abilj- 
ties with the courts of the Territory in the first 
instance, and then, if he chooses, with the Supreme 
Court of the Union. 

All that the bill does is, to guard against the 
passage of any law for the protection of the mas- 


ter; but opens wide the door of expensive and 


almost endless litigation between him and his 
slave, without affording him even the shadow of a 
semblance of a hope that his rights, at the end of 
the law, will ever be recognized or enforced, 

The most interesting of all questions, Mr. Speak- 
er, to the South, upon this point, is, by what law 
will the Territorialecourts, in the first instance, 
and the Supremté Court of the United States, in 
the last resort, decide the question of freedom be- 
tween the masterand slave? Itis not the province 
of courts, in their judicial character, to make laws; 
they can only decide upon laws after they are made. 
And, in the absence of legislation by Congress, and 
the Territorial Governments, upon this subject, by 
what law, I ask, will the courts decide questions 
between the master and his slave in these Territo- 
ries? This, sir, is a great and vital question for 
us to consider—not as partisans, but as statesmen 
and legislators—before we refer a subject of so 
much interest to their decision. It is certainly a 
matter of the utmost importance to the people of the 
South that they should not be left in ignorance upon 
it; and, so far as my ability goes, they shall not be. 

I set out, then, by stating, that according to the 
best, ablest, and most approved writers on public 
law, and according to the decisions of tlie courts 
in England in analogous cases, and according to 
the repeated decisions of our own Supreme Court, 
to which this bill proposed to refer this matter, (in 
the absence of such legislation as I have alluded 
to,) the law by which the courts would decide 


| questions of slavery there is the law which wes in 


force in New Mexico and California upon that 
subject at the time of the conquest. The general 
principles, which I understand to be recognized and 
well settled amongst civilized vations in modern 
times, in relation to conquest, are, that all the laws 
which were in force in the conquered country at 
the time of the conquest, are held to continue in 
force until altered or modified by the conquering 


} promise is a mutual yielding of rights, for the || assume; for I not only challenge, but 1 defy a refu- || power, except such as may be inconsistent with 
‘ purpose of adjusting and settling differences and 1 tation of them. ; the fundamental Jaw of the cohquering power, 
it difficulties. But, in this case, there was no such || To be understood more clearly, I will read the || or inconsistent with some stipulation in the 
= mutual concession. The whole question was to || terms of the bill itself, so far as it relates to slavery || final treaty, or such as were purely political in 
ar be left, in the last resort, to the Supreme Court of || in New Mexico and California. It will be seen || their character, and concerned only the relations 
; the United States, upon whose decision One party || that all legislation by the Territorial Governments || between the people and their former sovereign 
: was either to get all or lose all. And, entertaining || ** respecting the prohibition or establishment of | or ruling power. This I state as a proposition 
Bee not the slightest doubt that under it the South was || African slavery’? was to be prohibited; and all || which no man can controvert. In barbarous times, 
HN to lose all, | adopted the speediest and most effect- || questions relating to titles to slaves there, or their || when a people were conquered, they might, by the 





ual means of defeating it. 
A gentleman from Virginia, the other day, [Mr. 
Py: Bay y,] intimated that the bill was laid upon the 


| right to freedom, was to be left ultimately to the 
| decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
| Here are the words of the bill; 


laws of war, be put to the sword, or be reduced to 
the condition of slaves. With the progress of civ- 
ilization, however, this principle has been todi- 


table for party effect, and for party purposes; and 
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fied. According to the modern dectrine, the rela- 


| | “Sec. 26. and be it further enacted, That the legislative : . ; 
iE he seemed to express great regret at the defeag of || power of said Territory shall, until Congress shall otherwise || tions of the people towards their, sovereign OF 
1B the measure. Sir, so far as the action of this eearias, be — ap apapaneet eaerrs end alee of || ruling power, in whatever form of government, 
s | the supreme cour’ r a majority of them, shall have | i i 
| House — a t can et for nobody power topes any Seat ittegeiaattbencethon of justice ineaid || 8Fe changed: but their relations towards ne 
: but myse . undertake to answer for no party, Territory whieh shall?not be repugnant to this act, or ineon- other and their laws, as before stated, remain u 
j no partisan, and no other man, I know not by |, sistent with the lawsand Consttution of the United States. |! modified or altered by the new governing power. 
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Upon the text above, so far as it relates to the | 
Jews, the author has a note in the following | 
words: 

«“ That is to say, they judged according to their own laws, 
as did most of the people dependant upon the Roman em- 

ire, For the rest, before Archelaus was banished to 
Vienna, the complete sovereignty was no longer in the 
Jewish nation.% 

In another place, (book 1, ch. 3, sec. 22, note 3,) 
the same author says: 

«They (the Jews) likewise followed their own laws, and 
punished their own delinquents, aecording to the customs | 
of their own Country.”’ 


This, however, was the case only so long as the | 
Romans permitted it: for Josephus expressly ob- | 
serves, that ** after Jerusalem was taken by Pom- | 
pey, the Jews lost their liberty, and became sub- || 
jects.” From this it will be seen, that even in that || 
early day, after the conquest of their country, the | 
laws and customs of the Jews were coatinaad vate 
changed and abrogated by the conquerors, the 
Romans. Upon the same point Vattel says, in his || 
work upon the law of nations, page 451: 


“ A prince, taking a town ofa province from his enemy, || 
can justly acquire over it the same rights only as belonged |) 
to the sovereign against whom he had taken arms. War || 
authorizes him to possess himself of what belonged to his || 
enemy; if he deprives him of the sovereignty of a town or || 
province, he acquires it as it is, with all its limitatiens and 
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| minion of the Kingin the right of his crown; and therefore, 


necessarily subject to the Legislature, the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 


“The 2d is, That the conquered inhabitants, once re- | 
ceived under the King’s protection, become subjects, and 


are to be universally considered in that light, not as enemies 
or aliens. 
“ The 34, Thatthe articles of capitulation upon which the 


| country is surrendered, and the articles of peace by which it 


| is ceded, are sacred and inviolable according to their true || impo 
| se. 


intent and meaning. 


“ The 4th, That the law and legislative government of | 
every dominion equally affects all persons and all property | 
within the limits thereof, and is the rule of decisions for all | 
Whoever purchases, lives, or | 
sues there, puts himself under the law of the place. An | 


questions which arise there. 


Englishman in Ireland, Minorca, the Isleof Man, or the Plan- 


| tations, has no privilege distinct from the watives. 


“The 5th, That the laws of aconquered country continue 


in force until they are altered by the conqueror: the absurd || 
exception as to Pagans, mentioned in Galvin’s case, shows | 
the universality and antiquity of the maxim; for that dis- | 


tinction could not exist before the Christian era, and in all 


probability arose from the mad enthusiasm of the Croisades. | 


In the present case the capitulation expressly provides and 
agrees that thev shall continue to be governed by their own 
laws until his Majesty’s further pleasure be known. 

“ The sixth and last proposition is, That if the King (and 


when I say the King | always mean the King without the) 
d | 


concurrence of Parliament) has a power to alter the old an 


to introduce new laws in a conquered country, this legisla- | 
tion being subordinate, that is, subordinate to his own au- | 
thority in Parliament, he cannot make any new change | 
contrary to fundamental principles: he cannot exempt an | 


| treaty of peace, 
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It remains for me now to show that the same 


. Upon this subject, Grotius, in his work, (book | 208th and 209th pages of the Ist volume of Cow- 

le. 3, chap. 15, section 9,) citing the case of the Jews, || per’s Reports: principle has been repeatedly recognized and settied 

he which might perhaps be referred to from much |, “A great deal has been said, and many authorities cited, — by our own Supreme Court. For this purpose I 

1- higher authority, says: relative to propositions in whieh both sides seem to be per- refer, first, to the opinion given by Chief Justice 

of . ‘ || feetly agreed ; and which, indeed, are too clear to be con- N } : . 

es « Thus the Government continued among the Jews in the }{ troverted. The stating-some of those propositions which we |! Marshall in the case of the American Insurance 

nd ana a Sed ieeaee te Sheena || think quite clear, will lead us to see with greater perspicuity | Company et al. vs. Canter, Ist Peters, 542. In 
dom. An ° ‘ yprus, (as Viodorus retates,) | what is the question upon the first point, and upon whathinge | this ease that learned judge used the followin 
said he would obey the king of Persia, but that as one king | it turns. I will state the seepeaitione at large, and the firstis | Janenave: Juss & 

he didanother.”? |! this: - anguage: 

NS | § A country conquered by the British arms becomes a do- “The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government 


of the Union the powers of making war and of making 
peace; consequently that Government possesses the power 
of acquiring territory either by conquest or by treaty. ‘The 
usage of the world is, if a nation be not entirely subdued, to 
consider the holding of conquered territory as a mere mili- 
tary occupation until its fate shall be determined at the 
If it be ceded by the treaty, the acquisition 
is confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes a part of the 
nation to which it is annexed, either on the terms stipatated 
in the treaty of cession, or Ov such as its new master shall 
On such transfer of territory, it has never beon 
held that the relations of the inhabitants with each other 
undergo anv change. Their relations with their former sov 

ereign are dissotved, and new relations are created between 
them and the Government which has acquired their terri 

tory. ‘The same act which transfers their country transfers 
the allegiance of those who remain in it. And the taw, 
which may be denominated political, is necessarily changed, 


{| although that which regulates the intercourse and general 


conduct of individuals remains in force until altered by the 
newly created power of the State,” 


Again, in the same case, page 544, he uses this 


| language: 


“Tt has been already stated that all the laws which were 
in force in Florida, while a province of Spain, those excepted 
which were political in their character, which concerned 
the relations between the people and their sovereign, re- 
mained in force until altered by the Government of the 
United States.” 


In the same case, Mr. Justice Johnson, of South 
Carolina, in giving his separate opinion, used the 
following language. I read from Ist Peters’ Re- 


modifications.”’ | inhabitant from that particular dominion; as, for instance, |, ports, page 517: 
|| from the laws of trade or from the power of Parliament, or 
; 


k . aS 5 =e . 5 : «The right, therefore, of acquiring territory is altogether 
s Again he Says, on page 452: } give him privileges exclusive of his other subjects ; and so || ineidental to the treaty-making power, and perhaps to the 
w “ But at present, war is less terrible to the subject; things | im many other instances which might be put. | power of admitting new States into the Union ; and the gov 





ey are transacted with more humanity; it is against one sov- The fourth and fifth of these propositions con- || ernment of such a is of course left to the legi i 
in ereign that another makes war, and not against the quiet 1} tain the principles upon which I rely. The fifth | tive power of the Union, as far as that npn ot tor yg 
e- subjects. The conqueror lays his hands on the possessions || . : hat Th ted. th lj by treaty. By the latter we acquire, either positively or sw 

of the State, on what belongs to the public, while private || contains in express terms what ave sta ed, that || modo, and by the former dispose of acquisitions so made; 
6 persons are permitted to retain theirs. They suffer but in- || ‘‘the laws of a conquered country continue in force || and in case of such acquisitions, I see nothing in which the 
85 directly by war; and to them the result is, that they only || until they are altered by the conqueror.”” ae cetetien rg agro mg eae ianeninee- 
B. change masters.” Some stress in this case seems to have been laid | an Saecae . a “tnd 


. : : | ernment over acquired or ceded territory. The laws, rights, 
on the terms of capitulation at the time of the con- | and institutions of the territory so acquired remain in full 


d And, again, the same author says, on page 453: : Pee ae HG 
quest. Amongst other things, it is said it was | force until rightfully altered by the new Government.” 


“ We are always to remember that the law of nature .per- 


= 


- @o we. 


mits no injury to be done to an enemy, unless in taking 
measures necessary for a just defence, and a reasonable 
security. Some princes have only imposed a tribute on it, 
others have been satisfied with stripping it of some privileges, 
dismembering a province, or keeping it in awe by fortresses ; 
others, as their quarrel was Only with the sovereign in per- 
son, have left a nation in the full enjoyment of all its rights, 
ouly setting a sovereign over it. Butif the conqueror thinks 
roper to retain the sovereignty of the vanquished State, and 
jas such a right, the manner in which he is to treat the State 
still flows from the same priuciples. If the sovereign be 
only the just object of his complaint, reason declares that by 
his conquests he acquires only such rights as actually be- 
longed to the dethroned sovereign ; and, on the submission 
- his people, he is Lo govern it according to the laws of the 
tate. 


These authorities sustain the position I assumed. 


expressly stipulated “that Grenada should con- 
tinue to he governed by its present laws until his 
Majesty’s further pleasure.” So far as that is 


of New Mexico and California. General Kearny, 


| in his proclamation at Santa Fé, on the 22d Au- 


gust, 1846, uses this language: 

“It is the wish and intention of the United States to pro- 
vide for New Mexico a free government, with the least pos- 
sible delay, similar to those in the United States; and the 


| people of New Mexico will then be called on to exercise the 
rights of freemen, in electing their own representatives to | 
| the Territorial Legislature. 


But until this can be done, the 
laws hitherto in existence will be continued until changed or 


| modified hy competent authority ; and those persons holding 


office will continue in the same for the present, provided 








Here it is expressly affirmed that the laws, rights, 
and institutions of the country so acquired, remain in 


: ) || force until rightfully altered by the new Government. 
concerned, the.case is identical with the conquest | 


But, sir, this principle has been repeatedly decided 
by the same tribunal. I have another case before 
me, in 12 Peters’ Reports, page 410, in which the 
same doctrine is held, and a long list of cases cited, 
in which itis also affirmed. This is the case of 
Strother vs, Lucas, and was an action of ejectment 
for two lots of ground in St. Louis, Missouri; and 


| where it became necessary to review the lows that 


were in force there at the time of the acquisition of 
Louisiana. Judge Baldwin gave the opinion of 


_ the court, and used the following language: 








n fe eee cane j . . * . 
Th inli | they will consider themselves good citizens, and are willing || “The State in which the premises are situated was for 
1 B ty could be multiplied to a much greater extent. | to take the oath of allegiance to the United States.” merly a part of the territory, first of France, next of Spain, 
2 ut I said the same principles had been settled by || Seed : . - |i chen of France. who ceded itto the United States by the 
Sadination , And in his proclamation at Monterey, in Cali- || Hen of Brance, who ceded it to a 
; solemn adjudication in the English courts, and | : d f March. 18 *h || treaty of J803, in full propriety, sovereignty, and dominion, 
t now ask the attention of the House to one case || fornia, on the Ist day of March, 1847, he uses | as she had acquired and held it, (2 Peters, 301, &e.,) by 
| decided by Lord Mansfield in 1774. It is the case similar language, as follows: ¥ Whit tile Goreremnaet put eet in place of ears 
) : “ {[t is the desire and intention of the United States to | sovereigns, an came invested w \ slits, » 
1 ee vs. Hall, reported in Ist Cowper, 205. procure for California, as speedily as possible, a free govern. || ject to their concomitant obligations to the intiabitants. 
1 the principles involved in it are very analogous, || ment like that of their own Territories, and they will very || (4 Peters, 512; 9 Peters, 736; 10 Peters, 330, 335, 726, 752, 
: indeed; to many that may arise out of our late war, || soon invite the inhabitants to exercise the rights of fiee citi- || ne a — eee by the ng o nalinen ae ug 
a ive i : ; zens in the choice of their own representatives, who r | to which the rigats of property ar otecte Pe : 
t nd the conduct of aur xecutive in assuming the enact such laws as they deem best saapeed to their interest || case of a conquered country, and held sacred and inviolable | 
power to lay and collect duties in the Mexican || and well being. But until this takes place, the laws actually | When it is ceded by treaty, with or without any stipalation | 
, ports, out of our own citizens, without authority |! in eris‘ence which are not repugnant to the Constitution of the | to such effect: and the laws, whether in writing, or evi- 
of law. Unite? States, will continue in force until they are revoked by || denced by the usage and customs of the conquered or ceded 


Cc + os ~ || competent authority ; and persons in the exercise of public || country, continue in full force till altered by the new sover- 
ampbell, the plaintiff, wasa natural born sub jaloyeien® will for the present remain in them, provided || eign.”—(8 Wheaton, 589; 12 Wheaton, 528, 535; 6 Peters, 


ject of the kingdom of Great Britain, and on the ev uwear.to wnintal ‘ stitution, and faithfully || 712; 7 Peters, 86, 87; 8 Peters, 414, 465; 9 Peters, 133, 735, 
3d of March, 1763, purchased a plantation in the | Sicheaae coins conan ae wee ae | 747, 748, 749; Cowper, 205; 2 Veasy, se., 349; 10 Peiers, 
Island of Grenada, which had been taken from the These proclamations were the terms of the-ca- || 395, 500, ma, os 4.) oe a 
French OY the British arms in open war same time || pitulation. By the promises and assurances therein Here, again, is a clear and distinct recognition 
before. The King, by virtue of his royal preroga- || given, the people were induced to surrender, and | of the same principle, with the declaration that the 

tive, imposed a duty of four and a half per cent. || offer no further resistance to our arms. And, ac- | ‘‘/aws, whether in writing or evidenced by the usage 
upon all sugars exported from the Island of Gren- cording to the opinion of Lord Mansfield just read, | ‘ and custom of the conquered or ceded ¥ ‘heme 9% 
| ada. Campbell paid the duty, and then brought || the terms of the capitulation in each case, by the |, ‘ tinue in force till altered by the new sovereign,’ with 
an action against the collector for the money. The || laws of nations, would be held “ sacred and invio- | @ long list of authorities upon the same point, which 
whole doctrine and principle of conquest as recog- 


lable according to their true intent and meaning.’’ || I deem it useless to consume the time of the House 
nized by the courts of Great Britain seem to have |, But, sir, the same rule would apply even if there } by referring to, even if my brief hour would ad- 
been discussed. The reporter says the case was | had been no such terms of capitulation. The ca-|) mit. G 5 
very elaborately argued four several times, and || pitulation only increases the obligation to adhere | their leisure. But why need I say more upon this 
Lord Mansfield finally delivered the unanimous ‘to the general rule that the laws of a conquered | point? Is it not well known and perfectly noto- 
Opinion of the court. ple, with the exception before stated, continue 1 rious in this country that all the local and munici- 


And in that opinion I call the attention of the || in force until altered by the new governing or con- || pal laws which were in force in Florida and Lou- 
House to the lowing principles, stated on the || quering power. | isiana at the time of their acquisition are still in 
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force, except so far —— they have been‘altered 
since? Upon what other principle is it that the 
civil law prevails in Louisiana to this day? 

And now, Mr. Speaker, if such be the decisions 
of our own Supreme Court upon this point, as I 
presume no gentleman upon this floor will venture 
to gainsay or deny, there is but one other question 
Jeft, and that is, what was the law upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in California or New Romine at the 
time of their conquest? This is an important 
question. The whole merits of the case turn upon 
it. And upon this point, I suppose, there can he 
no doubt. Slavery was abolished there in 1829. 
I have before me the decree, as it appearsin Niles’s 
Register, vol. 37, page 219: 

“* MEXICO—TOTAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.” 


“The President of the Mexican United States to the in- 
habitants of the Republic, greeting: 

“ Desiring lo signalize in the year 1629 the anniversary of 
our independence by an act of national justice and benefi- 
eence, that may turn to the advancement and support of so 
important a resull; that may consolidate more and more 
public tranquillity; that may codperate to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Republic, and return to an unfortunate portion 
of its inhabitants those rights which they boid from nature, 
and that the people protects by wise and equitable laws, in 
conformity with the 3)th article of the eonstitulive act. 


“ Making use of the extraordinary faculties whiel) have | 


been granted hy the Executive, I thas decree: 
“1. Slavery ts forever abolished in the Republic. 


«2. Consequently all those individuals who until this day | 


looked upon themselves as slaves, are free, 


«¢ When the financial situation of the Republic admits, the || 
proprictors of slaves shall be indemuitied, and the indem- | 


nification reguinted by law. 
“ And in order that the present decree may have its full 
and entire execution, | order it to be printed, published, 


and circulated to all those Whose obligation it is to have it | 


fulfilled. 
“Given in the Federal Palace of Mexico, on the 15th of 
September, 1829. 
“VICENTE GUERRERO, 
* LAURENZO DE ZAVALA.” 


The decree provided that the owner of slaves 


manumitted should be indemnified when the finan- | 


cial situation of the country would allow it. And 
I have before me another act of the Mexican Con- 
gress of 1837 upon the same subject. This act I 
find in volume eight of the Laws of Mexico, which 
embraces the acts of 1836 and 1837: 
[TRANSLATION. ] 
“ Jn act abolishing slavery in the Remtblic. 
« ARTICLE L. Slavery, without any exception, is, and shall 
remain, abolished throughout the entire Republic. 
“ Antic te 2. The owners of slaves manumitted by this 
act, or by the decree of 15th Septeniber, 1829, shall be in- 


demnified for the interest they held in them, which interest | 
shall be estimated by duly considering the personal qualities | 


of the slaves; to whieh end one appraiser shall be nomi- 
nated by the conimissary general of the place, or by the per- 
son who supplies his place; another shall be nominated by 
the owner; and in case of discord in their opinions, a third 
shail be nominated by the constitutional alealde of the 
vicinity, to which no objection shail be interposed. 


absolute and final. The indemnification of which this arti- 


ele makes mention shall not extend in any respect to those | 
colonists of ‘Texas who have taken an active part in the rev- | 


olution of that department. 


“ Arricir 3. The original procecdings in regard to the | 


appraisement mentioned in the preceding article, shall be 


given gratis to the owner, by whom they wiil be presented | 
to the Supreme Government, who will give orders to the | 


Treasury Department to issue the corresponding scrip for 
the respective value of the property. 
“ArtricLe 4 The aforementioned scrip shall be paid or 


satisfied in that mode which may appear to the Government || 


the most equituble, coneiliating as far as practicable the 
rights of the individuals with the actual situation of the 
{April 5, 1837.) 

From this I take it for granted that nobody will 
deny that slavery was abolished in California and 


New Mexico at the time of their conquest by our | 
Ifa slave at that time had brought an ac- | 


arms. 
tion for his freedom against his master before the 
courts of the country, does any man doubt but 
that the courts under the law then in force would 
have declared him to be free? And as our court 
has decided that in all such cases the laws of the 


acquired territory in force at the time of the acqui- | 


sition, shall remain in force as the law of the place 
until altered by competent authority, can any man 
doubt that they would decide the question just as | 
the Mexican courts would have decided it at that | 
time? 
It is with pain I have heard allusions made to 
the present composition of the court—five judges | 
from the South, and four from the North; and that, | 
therefore, the question would be safe for the South 
in their hands, as we had a majority of the bench. | 
I consider such an argument a gross imputation | 
upon the court; and ne greater disgrace could be 


The || 
decision of the appraisers, or a majority of them, shall be | 
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|| attached to the members of it, or to the country, 
|| than a decision made from any such considera- 


| tions. No judge, whether from the North or 





South, could ever be influenced by such motives, 
until he became as corrupt and as debased as the 
execrable Impey—the infamous tool of Hastings. 


If I thought such motives could operate upon the | 
court, that would be the last body in the world I | 


would refer the decision of any question to, They 


should not decide upon the life of my dog if I | 
But while [am no advocate of |! 


could prevent it. 
referring any political question to the decision of 


to which I have alluded. And after reading those 
would decide the supposed case? I put the ques- 
tion to the good sense and calm judgment of the 
House. 


this point. 
anything about the correctness of these decisions. 
That is not the subject now before me or the 
House. It is my duty to know the law as the 
‘court has decide 
know it likewise, and not to jeopard their rights 
| by any such reference of them. 

{Here Mr. Sranton, of Tennessee, asked Mr. 
Srepuens if the Constitution of the United States 
| does not recognize slavery ?] 





| 
| 


@ Mr. Sternens continued. Yes, sir, the Consti- | 
tution recognizes slavery, but only where itis not | 
prohibited by the laws of the State, or place, or for | 


the purpose of protecting it there. The Constitu- 


tion recognizes slavery in Tennessee and Georgia, | 


and in all the States where slavery exists by law; 
but it does not recognize it in New York or Ohio, 


of the State, except so far as it provides for the 
recapture of runaway slaves. The Constitution 


recognizes and guaranties slavery wherever it ex- 
ists by the local law, but it establishes it nowhere || 
The Constitution, || 


where it is prohibited by law. 
as I have stated, expressly recognizes slavery, 


even where it is prohibited by the law of the place, || 


but only so far as to provide for the recapture of 
/a runaway slave. 


right of pursuing and retaking him: but if I vol- 
untarily take my slave into a State where slavery, 
by law, is prohibited, I have no right to retake 


newly acquired territory, the only guarantee the 
Constitution affords the slaveholder is the right of 
recapture if he escapes and gets into those Territo- 
ries. The Constitution, I say, fully and amply 

recognizes slavery where it exists, but it estab- 
lishes it nowhere where it is prohibited by law. 
It is important that the public mind at the South 
should not be misled upon this point. The Con- 
stitution no more establishes or carries slavery 
into States or Territories where, by law, it is pro- 


a of a citizen which depends upon the local 
aw. 

The Constitution secures to all the citizens of all 
the States and Territories of this Union the rights 
| to which they are entitled by the laws of the place. 

If Virginia or Georgia should abolish slavery, the 
Constitution would no more reéstablish it there 
than it has reéstablished it in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and other States where it has been abol- 
| ished. The Constitution no more carries the local 
| law of slavery of any State into a State or Terri- 
| tory where, by law, it is prohibited, than it carries 
/any other local law; no more than it carries the 
law of interest upon money, the statute of limita- 
tions, the laws of distribution, or the penal laws of 
/a State. And, sir, if this compromise bill had 
passed, how could the master have been protected 
against the theft or purloining of his slave? By 
what law would he have sued to recover him? 
| By what law would the sale and evidences of title 
| in slaves have been determined? Each of the slave 
States has its own laws upon this subject. And if 
the Constitution carries the laws of the States into 
| these Territories, does it carry the laws of all or 

any particular one? And if any one, which is it? 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question too clear to ad- 
mit of argument. 


} 


that court, [am nevertheless bound to believe that 
they would decide honestly to the best of their 
| judgment. Such, [ believe, have been the decisions || 


| decisions, can any man doubt as to how they |; 


|| Sir, it is useless to attempt to evade or get round | 
| It is not for me at this time to say | 


it, and to let my constituents | 


or in any State where it is prohibited by the law || 


If my slave escapes and gets | 
into a free State, the Constitution secures me the | 


him; he becomes free. No man will question this. | 
And if slavery is prohibited by the local law of the | 


hibited, than it establishes or carries any other | 


[August 7, 
Ho. or Reps, 
H Mr. Sranron again interrupted, ond was under. 
stood to say: The gentleman, then, holds that jt is 
| within the power of Congress to extend slavery 
|| into territory where by law it does not exist? 
Mr. Sternens. My position, Mr. Speaker, jg 
|, this: That slavery is an institution which depe 


a. nds 
solely upon the municipal law of the place where 


it exists; and if it was prohibited by law in these 
Territories at the time of the conquest, it cannot 
exist there until the laws of the place be altered 
by the competent law-making power for the Ter. 
ritory. In regard to these Territories and the 
rights of the South, 1 hold that when the stipula- 
tions of the late treaty shall be complied with, and 
the money paid which is provided for in it, the 
| will constitute an acquisition, made at the cost of 
the common blood and treasure of the whole 
| Union, towards which the South contributed as 
generously as the North, and in which the South 
is entitled to a just and equal participation; and 
that it is the duty of Congress to see to it that the 
just and equal rights of my section are guarded, 
poe. and secured by all necessary legislation, 
he right to acquire and to hold territory brings 
| with it the duty to govern it. The Supreme Court 
| has so decided, and, in governing, it is the duty of 
| Congress to act justly and fairly towards the rights 
/, and interests of all who are entitled to an equal 
share in the common domain. This, sir, is my 
| position, and upon it I shall stand or fall. 
‘| The same position, I see, was taken by a meet- 
ing of the Democratic party in the city of Macon, 
in my own State, not long since. 

Amongst other resolutions, as I see in the pa- 
pers, they declared— 

“That our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
should see to it that the rights of the southern people should 
| not be endangered during the period the Territories shall re- 
| main under the control of the United States, either from the 
continuance of the municipal laws of Mexico or from the 
|| legislation of the United States.” 
|| [stand upon the principles of this resolution. 
It is the true ground, in my opinion, for southern 
men to occupy. I shall never give my sanction, 
while I have a seat upon this floor, to any legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress by which the nghts 
of the southern people to an equal and just parti- 
cipation in these Territories, while they remain as 
territories, shall be endangered, nor shall those 
rights ever be endangered or surrendered, by my 
approval, by ‘‘a continuance of the municipal laws 
of Mexico.’? This compromise bill, sir, did, in 
my opinion, endanger and surrender the then rights 
of the South, by a ‘continuance of the municipal 
laws of Mexico,”’ which were of force at the time 
of the conquest, and by which slavery was abol- 
ished there. Sir, I set out by stating that I should 
not only challenge, but defy, a refutation of my 
positions, and I now repeat the same. The rights 
of the South are not only endangered, but totally 
abandoned in this compromise. Its passage would 
have been worse for the South than the Wilmot 
proviso in express terms; for, if the principles 
, upon which its southern friends advocate it be 
true—that is, if by the Constitution the southern 
slaveholder has a right to carry and hold his slaves 
in these Territories, notwithstanding the existing 
municipal law of Mexico by which slavery !s 
abolished there, then, of course, the same right 
would exist, even if the Wilmot proviso were 
passed; and the proviso, if passed, being in con- 
|| travention of this constitutional right, of course the 
Supreme Court would be bound to decide it null 
/and void., So that. the compromise secures no 


| rights to the South which they would not have 
| even under the Wilmot proviso itself. But, on the 
} other hand, if the Supreme Court should, under 
| the compromise bill, decide against the slave- 
| holder, on the ground that the existing laws of 
| Mexico, at the time of the conquest, were in force 
'| there until altered by some competent authority, 
then, sir, we should be bound by it forever; for we 
could not come and ask Congress to alter the law 
against the compromise, even although the court 
might say that Congress had the power either di- 
rectly to alter it, or to allow the Territorial Legis- 
lature to do it; for we all understand that a com- 
promise is a final settlement, and all parties are 
bound in honor to abide by it. ; 
Then, sir, what are we of the South to gain by 
this compromise? Nothing but what we would 
have, even with the Wilmot proviso—the poor 
privilege of carrying our slaves into a country 
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" where the first thing to be encountered is the cer- | prate upon subjects on which they are profoundly — that course. Bat one thing I will say, that T shall 
tain prospect of an expensive lawsuit which may | ignorant, shall ever cause me to shrink from the | be with them in whatever course they may take. 
cost more than any slave is worth; and,in my opin- | open and fearless maintenance of it, even thSugh — Their interests are my interests, their fortunes are 
y ion, with the absolute certainty of ultimate defeat in | I may stand solitary and alone. my fortunes, their hopes are my hopes, and what- 
i the end, and with no law in the mean time to pro- | [ have no objection to compromising the ques- | ever destiny awaits them, awaits me also, 
‘4 tect our rights of property in any way whatever! | tion, but I have only two plans of compromise; And now, Mr. Speaker, I think that f have con- 
a‘. This, sir, is the substance of the compromise, || one is, a fair division of the territory by clear and | clusively shown that this miscalled compromise 
" even in the most favorable view it can be presented ! i distinct lines, by which every one may know ex- bill ought not to have received support from any 
t And this is the security for the South which { had || actly to what extent his rights will be protected. quarter, and particularly from the South. 
d the temerity to reject? Would that the people of | I care not much whether it be by an extension of || As [ have but a few moments left, I will reca- 
. that section may ever have men upon this floor of | the Missouri line, or whether it be by adopting as | pitulate my positions, that no man may mistake 
. such temerity ! I did reject it; and I shall continue | a line one of the mountain ranges, giving the South | or misunderstand them. 
. to reject all such favors. If I can get no better J all on this side and the North all on the other. I The first is, that by the bill the whole subject of 
d compromise, { shail certainly never take any at all. |) am, however, rather in favor of the latter; but — slavery in California_and New Mexico, without 
y As long as I have a seat here, I shall maintain the | shall insist upon some fair and just division. ‘That | any lezislation on the part of Congress or the ter- 
ie just and equal rights of my section upon this as | Is one plan ef compromise I shall favor, and if [ | ritorial governments, one way or the other, is re- 
e well as upon all other questions. I ask nothing || cannot get that, I have but one other to offer, and | ferred to the Judiciary to determine whether it can 
. more, and [ shall take nothing less. AHI demand | that is, to reject the territory altogether. Let us | legally exist there or not. 
h is common right and common justice; these I will | keep our money which is to be paid for it, and let 2d. That the Constitution of the United States 
d have in clear and express terms, or I will have | Mexico keep her provinces and her people. Mr. | fully recognizes and amply protects the institution 
. nothing. I speak to the North, irrespective of | Polk, in his message, speaks of the late treaty as | of slavery where it exists by the laws of the State 
, parties. I recognize no party association or affili- || the supreme law of the land. This I consider as or place; but it does not establish it any where, 
. ation upon this subject. If the two parties at the / an intimation that this House, in his opinion, will | where by the laws of the place it is prohibited. 
3 North combine, and make a sectional issue, and || be bound to vote the apprepriations to carry itinto | 3d. That California and New Mexico being 
* by their numerical strength vote dewn the South, | effect. If so, 1 barely intend here to say that I | territories acquired by conquest, all the laws which 
if and deny us those equal rights to which I think we || wholly disagree with him. True, the treaty-ma- | were in force there at the time of the conquest not 
8 are in justice entitled, it will be for the people of || king power is confided in this country to the Presi- | inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
i} the South then to adopt such a course as they may | dent and Senate. But, sir, the President and Senate | States, or the stipulation of the treaty of peace, or 
y deem proper. I do not stand here to make any | have no right or power to make a treaty which | which were purely of a political character, are, 
threats in their name, nor have I authority tocom- | imposes an obligation on the part of the House of | according to well-settled principles, and the adju- 
t mit even my own constituents to any course of | Representatives to carry it into effect. This prin- | dications of our own courts, still in force. 
1, policy. They must do that for themselves. My | ciple I understand to have been fairly settled as || 4th. That as slavery did not exist there at the 
commission here extends only to the maintenance | the republican doctrine of 1796. I have the Journal | time of the conquest, but had been prohibited by 
% of their rights upon all questions and measures that || of the House of that year before me, and I find,on | express law, the Supreme Court of the United 
may come before me in this House. And this I | page 499, the following resolution upon that point: | States, to whom the matter was to be referred in 
™ shall do at all hazards. Nor shall { be awed or || ‘ist. Resolved, That, it being declared by the second sec- |, the last resort, could not be expected, from the 
id intimidated in the discharge of this high duty by 1} tion of the second article of the Constitution, ¢ thatthe Presi- principles of numerous decisions already made, to 
a any of the trembling alarms of the official organ, | « ao donne: wanes hoo Aapiellry ber tome pe ember nt | decide otherwise than that slavery cannot be pro- 
“ that the Union is in danger;”’ that, unless agita- || « Senators present concur,’ the House of Representatives do tected there, until the existing-law abolishing it 
tion upon this subject is quieted, the ‘free soil H not claim any agency in making treaties; but that, whena |, be altered by competent authority. 
'. movement’’ in the North will sweep everything | — nie arobcene subjects submitted || 5th, and lastly. ‘That these positions being in- 
2 before it, and that the Government itself will be | Sacbat cudeniina,turstente taanitiainteneaeb ee i i controvertible, the bill offered, as it was, as a com- 
n; endangered. Such appeals may have their effect | be passed by Congress; and it is the constitutional right and |, promuse and a final settlement of the question, 
.- upon the hearts of the timid. ‘I am, myself, not || duty of the Rouse of Representatives, in all such cases, to | amounted to nothing but a total abandonment and 
ts quite so easily terrified into a surrender of my || eae Oe tt ase baat ee ak = carrying surrender of the rights of extending the institutions 
i- rights, and those of my constituents. This editor, || in their jadguent, may be chest Conductive te the public || of the South to those Territories. 
a3 pine cone a master, would have exhib- 1 good.”? etd 
se ited much better judgment, and a great deal more || Upon the passage of this resolution the yeas and | tRITC s0V NTS 
y ee etcter ee a ne more at scans taleavent it was adopted on vote of | enn oe 
7. : country is environed by | 7 irty-sev. i i 
in dangers and difficulties which easaes its slabseda ren ean ee ee s,| SPEECH OF MR. K. S. BINGHAM, 
safety, it is the result of hi n reck! lawl Se tietel. ; eae 
ts Ys ERE us OWN reckless, lawless, || | see the distinguished names of James Madison, || OF MICHIGAN 
al and unconstitutional measures: if an ominous agi- | ca Wiis al F 
. ne : gt- || Albert Gallatin, William B. Giles, Nathaniel Ma- || I H R 3 
1e tation is felt by all; if the Government shakes to \| con, Abram Baldwin, and many others. The same | EE SR Tn 
|. its centre; if the very pillars of the temple of lib- | principle has been settled by the Supreme Court. | August 7, 1848. 
ld erty rock in their places, he best knows what in- || | have not time to enlarge upon this argument || ‘The Hotise having ander consideration the message of 
y or hand—what Guy Fawkes collected and || now. I only intend to state the principle, and |, the President retative to the boundary of Texas— 
tS — or explosive prayer He may repeat until show the authority, that the country may not be || Mr. BINGHAM said: 
% ae — By he will Snd hi a es misled upon this subject. The late treaty isnot), Mr. Speaker: Without the least expectation 
ta he dened * Thi . b a mee || the supreme law of this land yet, and will not be | of enlightening this House upon the subject f pro- 
ot ena oz - i. is is but the frenzied || until the laws necessary to give it effect are passed. || pose to discuss, f am anxious that my constituents 
es doe * d e guilty Macbeth, who, when in his || Mr, Polk has not yet asked us to appropriate the | should understand the reasons which will govern 
be ae aut th vision he fancied he saw the ghastly | money; and when he does, it will be (in the lan- || my action on the organization of Territories, 
rn pirit of t . murdered Banquo, exclaimed— \| guage of the resolution for which James Madison | Within the last four years the United States have 
es ‘oe not thy gory locks at me ; and all the other old Republicans in the House in || acquired by annexation and treaty a territory em- 
ng sou cuns’t not say I did it.” 6 voted) our constitutional right and d || bracing, i tent illion of square miles, in- 
4 But this G di ; 1796 voted) t ight and duty to || bracing, in extent, a m of sq tles, in 
is ut this Government editor, nor the President || deliberate on the expediency of making the appro- || cluding several parallels of latitude, and stretching 
ht tchom he serves, need not suppose that because he || priations. And I now state, that if am here when || from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. 
re 1s trembling and quaking with fearat sights, spirits, || that appropriation is made, | shall exercise this || The first acquisition, containing three hundred thou- 
n- or spectres dire, which the consciousness of his || constitutional right, and I shall never vote one | sand square miles, has become one of the sovereign- 
he own misdeeds cause to haunt his disturbed brain, || dollar from the common treasure of this Union to | ties of this Confederacy, and is known as the State § 
all that therefore everybody else feels the same un- | pay for these Territories, if the institutions of my || of Texas. The latter, embracing a targe portion of 
no steadiness of nerve with himself. 1 look upon this || section are to be wholly excluded from them. Nor || the country known as New Mexico and Califor- 
ve i oo now just as I did two years ago, when | will I vote one dollar to carry this treaty into effect | nia, has been acquired by a treaty at the termina- 
he this war of conquest commenced. I raised my || until [have this matter settled, and what I consider || tion of a war with Mexico, and has become terri- 
er ae against it then, I saw what would be the { the rights of the South secured. And I believe | tory of the United States. By the joint resolutions 
e- all j t. 1 was prepared for the present storm with } this is the great lever of the South upon this ques- || for the annexation of Texas, four additional States 
of . its fay and Tam as unmoved now as I was || tion. Let the bill organizing territorial govern- || were authorized to be made within its limits, and i 
ce me Z saw the northern Democrats supporting || ments be linked with the appropriation of the | the proposition, that slavery should be prohibited 
ys ‘ € policy of conquest for the purpose of acquiring | money, and let the South present an unbroken | within two of those States received but little favor : 
ve Me territory. 1 was opposed to the whole policy, '| front against paying.a dollar, if their institutions || in this Hobse, only forty members voting in the 
Ww ecause | considered it contrary to the spirit of || are to be excluded; and I shall have some hopes || affirmative. Congress did, it is true, go throagh 
art < Constitution to wage a war bf conquest under || yet of obtaining justice. || the hollow form of insisting that in “the States 
di . y circumstances. But I was determined then, || _Now, sir, you know something of the only '| « formed out of that portion of Texas lying north 
ia- - erritory should be acquired, that the rights of | plans upon which I intend to compromise this || ‘ of the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty min- 
m- be, penne to an equal participation in it should || business. But, as I said before, if in all this || ‘ utes slavery should be forever. prohibited ;’~but 
re th secured, so far as my ability could contribute to | should be defeated—if the South -will not stand || it accepted the constitution of the State of Texas, 
: ee ao of, a = and I stand upon with me upon this point—if the combined vote of |, which precludes the Legislature of the State from 
y aan & = now; and I shall never surrender i the North carry the Wilmot proviso—then, sir, it || enacting “ any law for the emancipation of slaves 
: ab “the as the question is open. And no alarms || will be for the people of the South to take their || without the consent of their owners,”’ and no au- 
or ee t ; Union, or the ravings of brainless scrib- || own course; such as the may deem their interest || thority is granted to prevent the introduction of 
ry ers and heartless demagogues, who croak and |! and honor demand. Itis not for me™to indicate |! slavery into any part of the State. 
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Soon after the annexation of Texas the Govern- 
ment became involved in a war with Mexico, and 
jt was made apparent at an early day that the only 
means of settling the unhappy difficulties, in which 


the two Republics were involved, would be by | 
cession of a from Mexico to the Govern- | 


ment of the United States. And in the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress, more than two years ago, 
the President asked an appropriation of two mil- 
lions of dollars to enable him to conclude a treaty 
of peace, with the understanding that territory 
was to be acquired. That appropriation was made 
by the popular branch of Congress, and in passing 
it they gave a distinct intimation to the Executive 
and to the world, ** that as an express and funda- 
‘mental condition to the acquisition of any terri- 
‘tory from the Republic of Mexico by the United 
* States, by virtue of any treaty which may be 
‘negotiated between them, and to the use of the 
* Executive of the moneys herein appropriated, 
‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
‘ever exist in any part of said territory, except 
‘for crime whereof the party shall be first duly 
* convicted,”’ 

This provision was sanctioned by a majority 
of fourteen in the House of Representatives, but 
failed to become a law for the want of action by 
the Senate. At the subsequent session of the last 
Congress, a similar provision was ingrafted on to 
an appropriation for a like purpose, by a majority 
of nine; but it was stricken out by the Senate, and 
this House concurred by a small majority. Mean- 
time the attention of the country was awakened to 
the subject, and the Legislatures of a large major- 
ity of the free States, my own among the number, 


gave utterance to the nearly unanimous sentiment | 
of the people, by the passage of resolutions, calling | 


upon Congress to prohibit the extension of slavery 
over territory to be acquired from Mexico where 
it had never existed. 

Upon the justice and propriety of this war, par- 
ties were divided—one party charging that it was 
unconstitutionally begun, and that it was waged 
against a feeble and semi-barbarous people for the 
purpose of conquest, and to enable the slaveholder 


to extend over its vast and fertile plains the ** pecu- : 


liar institutions’’ of the South. The other insist- 
ing that, being commenced by Mexico, its prose- 
cution on our part was just and honorable; that 
** indemnity for the past and security forthe future” 


was its object; that the extension of slavery was | 


not its design; and that if territorial indemnity 
was obtained, the * area of freedom” would be en- 
larged and extended thereby. ‘This« expensive, 
but glorious war, which has shed such distin- 
guished lustre upon the prowess of our arms, has 
been brought to a close. 
try has passed into our possession, and Congress 


has been called upon by the Executive to make | 


** rules and regulations for its government.” 


Shall the wise, beneficent, and humane provis- || 


ions of the ordinance of 1787 be extended over it, 
or shall 1 be doomed to the blighting influences of 
slavery ? 

1 confess, Mr. Chairman, that aside from the 
consequences, either for good or evil, that are to 
flow from the settlement of this momentous ques- 
tion, I consider the honor and the character of the 
country involved in it, 


* States in which it had existed ;’’ and ifthey desired 


This vast tract of coun- | 


The founders of the Re- || 
public, and the framers of the Constitution, spared | 
no efforts to prevent the increase of slavery by im- | 
peeeers and its spread into territories which it | 
iad not yet reached ; and if in that day they had | 
discovered, to use the language of Mr. Monroe, | 
**that this evil had preyed upon the very vitals of | 
‘the Union, and had been prejudicial to all the | 
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Territorial Governments—Mr. Bingham. 
us, and if we had not clearly the right to prohibit 
its introduction. 

Writers upon the Jaw of nations, whose author- 
ity is everywhere received, and nowhere disputed, 
seem to concur in what is apparent to every ordi- 
nary understanding, that the power to acquire car- 
ries with it the power to govern; and Vattel in- 
forms us, that the right of a people to a country 

implies two things: 

1. The domain, by virtne of which the nation alone may 

use the country for the support of its necessities, may ¢dis- 


pose of it as it thinks proper, and derive from it every ad- 


vantage it is capable of yielding. 2. The empire, or the right 
| of sovereign command, by which the nation directs and 
regulates, at its pleasure, everything they possess in the 
country.”? 

‘© When a nation takes possession of a country to which 
no prior owner can lay claim, it is considered as acquiring 

| the empire, or the sovereignty of it, at the same time with 
the domain. For, since the nation is free and independent, 
it can have no intention, in settling ina country, to leave to 
others the right of command, or any of those rights that con- 
stitute sovereignty.”’—Vuttel, book 1, chap 18, sec. 204, 205. 

From this authority I think it cannot be doubted, 
that in the acquisition of territory, whether by 

_ treaty or conquest, the government of it follows, and 
is a necessary eonsequence of possession. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the right to 
legislate for the Territories of the United States, or 
to establish governments over them, is clearly con- 
ferred by the Constitution. Itsays: **‘The Congress 
shall have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property of the United States.”” The words 
** rules and regulations’’ conferred, I think, be- 
yond question, legislative authority, and were un- 
derstood to be equal to, and synonymous with, the 
power of making laws. This construction is made 

verfectly apparent by the Constitution itself; for, 

oe it power was given to Congress *‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations;”’ ** to make rules con- 
cerning captures;”’ “to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval forces;” 
‘*to alter State regulations in respect to the time, 
| place, and manner of holding elections;”’ ‘* to coin 
money, and regulate the value thereof;” and they 
were forbidden ‘* to give preference, by any regu- 
, lation of commerce, to the ports of one State over 
the ports of another;’’ and the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in certain cases was 
made subject to‘*such regulations as Congress 
| should make.”’ In regard to Territories, the words 
** rules and regulations” were both used; and the 
framers of the Constitution, the expounders of con- 
stitutional law, and the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, all concur that these words confer upon 
Congress the power of making laws, and of legis- 
lating over, and for, the Territories; and that by 
| them Congress was not limited to a simple dispo- 
sition of the land; so that, even if the Government 
did not own a foot of the land, or after it was all 
disposed of, the same right to govern was conferred 
by the Constitution; and that, until they are ad- 
mitted into the Confederacy as States, they are 
under the absolute control and direction of Con- 
| gress. 
Mr. Justice Story, in his work on the Constitu- 
| tion, says: 

* As the General Government possesses the right to ac- 
quire territory either by conquest or by treaty, it would seem 
to follow, as an inevitable consequence, that it possesses the 
power to govern what it has acquired. The territory does 
not, when so acquired, become entitled to gelf-govern- 
ment, and it is notsubject to the jurisdiction of any State. 
It must consequently be under the dominion and juris- 
diction of the Union, or it must be without any govern- 
ment atall. No one has ever doubted the authority of Con- 
gress to erect territorial governments within the territory of 
the United States. under the general language of the clause, 
‘to make all needful rules and regulations.?” What shall be 
the form of government established in the Territories de- 
|| pends exclusively upon the discretion of Congress. Having 


> || aright to erect a territorial government, they may confer 


in the eloquent language of Patrick Henry, “ that || upon it such powers, hagielasive, judicial, and executive, as 


an Opportunity might be offered to abolish this || they may deem best. 


lamentable evil,” surely we should not be held 


guiltless in this day of progress, so peculiarly de- || 
voted to the elevation and improvement of the race || 
of man, and to the amelioration of his condition, | 


were we to hesitate to declare, that over this ex- 
tensive acquisition “ neither slavery ndr involun- 
tary servitude shall ever be known, except in the 
punishment of crime.’ Yet, Mr. Speaker, great as 
the evil is acknowledged to be, disgraceful as would 


be the stigma which would attach to our Govern- | 


ment were we to conquer and acquire free territory 
that slavery might be extended over it, we should 
yet hesitate, if the powers were not conferred upon 


e power of Congress over the pub- 
|| lie territory is clearly exclusive ‘and universal, and their 
|| legislation is subject to no control, but is absolute and 
unlimited, unless so far as it is affected by stipulations in 
the cessions.”°—Vol. 3, pp. 193-198. 


The court of last resort, in the State of New 
'| York, in the case of Williams vs. the Bank of 
|| Michigan, 7 Wendell, 554, say: 


«© All power possessed by the Government of Michigan 


| was derived from the act of Congress. Territories have no 
|| reserved power, as in the case of States admitted into the 


|| Union; the authority of Congress is supreme and unlimited, 


|| unless made otherwise by the cessions of lands composing 
|| those territories.”’ 


And in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
‘in the case of McCulloch vs. the State of Mary- 


| land, decided in 1819, 4 Wheaton, 422, Chief Jus. 





ee — 


Ho. or Reps. | 


tice Marshall, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, commenting on the authority of Congress 
| to make laws for executing granted powers, refers 
in illustration, to ‘the universal acquiescence i 
* the construction which has been uniformly put on 
| * the third section of the fourth article of the Con- 
| * stitution,”’ and says: 
“The power to ‘make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
|| United States,’ is not more comprehensive than the power 
to muke al) laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
|, Carrying into execution ‘the powers of Government; yet 
‘all admit the coustitutionality of a Territorial Govern. 


| ment.” 


} 

} In the case of the American Insurance Compan 

|| vs. Canter, decided in 1828, 1 Peters, 542, Chief 

| Justice Marshall, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, commenting on the sixth article of the treaty 
ceding Florida to the United States, and declaring 

| that its inhabitants are to be * admitted to the en- 
joyment of all the privileges, rights, and immunities 

of the citizens of the United States,” says: 


“It is unnecessary to inquire whether this is not their 
| condition, independent of stipulation. They do not, however, 
|| participate Pe power ; they do not share in the Goy- 
|| ernment till Florida shal become a State. In the mean 
| time Florida eontinnes to be a Territory of the United States, 


governed by virtue of that clause in the Constitution which 
| empowers Congress to make all needful rulesand regulations 
|| respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 
|| On page 542 of that case, the court say: 
|| The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government 
|, of the Union the powers of making war and of making trea- 
ties. Consequently, that Government possesses the power 
| of acquiring territory, either by conquest or treaby.’’ 
Again, on the same page, the right to make laws 
| for a Territory is thus spoken of: 
| Perhaps the power of governing a Territory of the United 
| States, which has not, by becoming a State, acquired the 
| means of self-government, may result necessarily from the 
| fact, thar it is pot within the jurisdiction of any particular 
| State, and is within the power and jurisdiction of the United 
| States. The right to govern may be the inevitable conse- 
| quence of the right toacquire territory ; but, whichever may 
| be the source whence the power is derived, the possession of 
| it is unquestioned.” 
| _ In the case of the United States vs. Gratiot, 14 
| Peters, 637, Judge Thompson, who delivered the 
Opinion of the court, commenting on the power 
| given to Congress by the fourth article, third sec- 
| tion of the Constitution of the United States, says: 

“This power is vested in Congress without limitation ; 

| and has been considered the foundation upon which the 
territorial government rests.”’ 
| In the case of McCulloch vs. the State of Mary- 
land, the Chief Justice, in giving the opimion of the 
court, speaking of this article, and the power of 

Congress growing out of it, applies it to Territorial 
_ government, and says, ‘all admit their constitu- 
| Uonality.”’ And again, speaking of the cession of 
| Florida, in the case of the American Insurance 
| Company vs. Canter, under the treaty with Spain, 
| he says that— 
| & Florida, until she shall become a State, continues to be 
| a Territory of the United States, governed by that clause in 
the Constitution which empowers Congress to make alt 
| needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
| other property of the United States.” 
| In the case of the schooner Exchange vs. McFad- 
' don and others, 7th Cranch, Judge Marshall says: 
“The jurisdiction of a nation within its own territory is 
| necessarily exclusive and absobute. It is susceptible of no 
| limitations not imposed by itself. All exceptions, therefore, 
to the full and complete power within its own territories 
| must be traced up to-the consent of the nation itself. They 
| ean flow from no other legitimate source.’ 
| Again, in the case of the American Insurance 
| Company vs. 356 bales of cotton, 1 Peters, the 

court say: 

«“ Until Fiorida shall become a State, she continues to be 

| a Territory of the United States, governed by virtue of that 
clause in the Constitution which empowers Congress ‘to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the terr- 
tory and other property of the United States,’ ” 

These views have been carried out in the acts 0 
the Federal Government, from its commencement 
to the present day, without dispute or exception 

In the cessions of territory by the States of New 
York, Massachusetts, Virginia, and others, under 
the old Confederation, ** the right, interest, title of 
soil and jurisdiction,’’ was relinquished to the Con- 
|| federated Government. Under that cession, the 

_ ordinance of 1787—a measure which confers such 
high honor upon the name of the illustrious Jef- 
| ferson—was frameds and, by one of its provisions, 
slavery was excluded {fom the territory northwest 
of the Ohio. The first Congress under the new 
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it 


Constitution passed an act, in the preamble of || the example, which their wisdom and foresight 


The subjoined accounts are condensed from the 


no J : : 
which they declare that— |} dictated. statement of the Auditor of the Post Office Depart- 
« Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United || Since the establishment of the Government, | ment; by which it will be seen, that while the ex- 


States in Congress assembled, for the government of the || the Louisiana purchase, the Florida purchase, | pense of carrying the mails in the free States was 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have || and the Texas annexation, have added five slave 


ort of ’ ye $230 233 less than in the slave States, the net post- 
full tS peg ey: meee Rapannsary 2 oe | States to the Union, with an area of 460,000 | age in the free States amounted to $925,353 more 
wrthe United Starea,?? , ners square miles. Slavery existed in all this country | than the receipts in the slave States, or $471,123 

at the time of the acquisition, and there has only || over and above the expense of carrying the mails 
=r |} been reclaimed from it the single State of lowa, | in the free States for one year, ending the 30th of 
under the present Constitution, by a Congress which, in 1840, contained a population of less than || June, 1847, being a profit of over 43 per cent. 
composed of many of the men who aided in pass- || 50,000 people. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask your || The expense of transporting the mails during the 
ing the ordinance, in framing the Constitution, | attention to some statistics which [ have extracted | same period, in the slave States, was $684,462 


and of statesmen who were contemporaneous with || from a work of Professor Tucker, of the Univer- | more than the receipts in those States, showing & 
them. If, then, Mr. Speaker, Congress was vested || 


aes ‘ | sity of Virginia, in regard to the relative popula- || loss to the department of nearly 52 per cent. If 
by the Constitution, and by the reénactment of the || tion of the free and siave States, and their relative || the receipts in the slave States had been in the 
ordinance, with authority to govern the Territories, || increaseg The fifteen free States contain an area || same ratio as in the free States, the department 
to er powers Pagkage 4 ~ H of about four hundred and fifty thousand square |; would have realized $570,000 over the expense of 
establis rritorial governments, that right o 


1 miles, while the fifteen slave States contain an area || carrying the mail in slave States, making a grand 
| profit of $1,041,123 for carrying the mail through- 





Thus was “full effect”? given to the ordinance, | 


jegislation is only limited by the prohibitions of the \| of more than nine hundred thousand square miles. 
Constitution; and so they may legislate in relation || {ny 1840, the population of the United States was | out the Union : 


to slavery. Until within a few years past, this || 17,263,353, and of this the free States contained || POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

right does not seem to have been questioned; and || about ten millions, and the slave States about seven || ———————— + 
from the year 1790 down to the present day, under || millions. Inthe free States, the density of popula. || /tte States in ascount withthe | Slave States in uccount wilh 
Federal and Democratic administrations, the stat- || tion was 22.7 to the square mile, while in theslave ||, —<e rn te." oe 















-s oe q : partment. Department. 
ute books organizing territorial governments are || States, exclusive of Texas, it was only 21.7 to the |) ——___._.__. — ss | 
filled with precedents. So well convinced of this |! square mile, and including Texas it would only || | Dr. Cr. | | Dr. Cr. | 
right to legislate were southern statesmen, that in | be about 8 to the square mile. In thirty years, || lS Stal czu wes 
1790, when the State of North Carolina ceded to || from 1810 to 1840, the increase in the free States || ; [c= 3 “est 5&8 
the United States a portion of her territory west of || was as 100 to 258.8; in the slave States, it was as | = 5 2 | Slave Sle= SS | 
the mountains, she made this reservation, that || 100 to 210.7. Now, Mr. Speaker, aside from the || rom eS 255) Sates. S35 22 \5 ge} 
‘no regulation made by Congress shall tend to || impolicy and injustice of permitting slavery to || = € 55 | 4it5 i ge-| 
emancipate slaves.” This quotation furnishes the | enter this new acquisition, an equitable division || Se gd} SPoc ices s| 
most conclusive proof that the word regulate was | would seem to demand, that every inch of this new | lo € 3 S ofiS pe £5 | 
understood to correspond with law, and that the |, territory should be reserved for the emigrant and | eisititial Ra Basen minora pam 
State of North Carolina believed, that if the reser- || the free laborer, because the area of the free States || Maine..... | $41,965) $59,440,Delaware. $7,862 $8.79 
vation had not been made, Congress could have | js less than one-half of that of the slave States, || NewHamyp., 25,550) 40,680 Maryland, 33,751 51,006 


| 


exercised the power of emancipating slaves. The 





| their population is more than twice as dense, and || A napa 















25,563, 34,338 Virginia.. “F82,615 oe 

i i 2 ; | Mass.......| 107,399) .218,901/North Car.) 172,520) 31,379 

act of 1793, in relation to the capture and return of || their increase much more rapid. Mr. Speaker, || Rhode Isl..| ae 93.832) South Car. 118,157 50.8 

fugitive slaves, is made to apply to Territories, |} the iron heel of oppression has been crushing for || Conn...... | 45,797, 64,157 Georgia .., 153,001 50,859 

although the words of the Constitution are, that || centuries millions of our fellow-men in Europe, of || a York.| een an Seen! ‘ares 41308 

i i | . Jersey.. SS 0 | SY OM Missourt.. oD, 2 ye 

‘no person held to service or labor in one State, } our own race and color. If we were to turn a || Benepe 155,412] G17 Kentucky.) 89.581) 53,602 

‘under the laws thereof, escaping into another, || listening ear to their prayer, we should hear them | Ohio ...... | 170,295, 158,869) Tenn...) 55,208); 37,987 

«shall, in consequence of any law or regulation ery, ‘Save, oh! save this land for us and for our 1 Michigan .., 28,212) 38,491 Alabama... 136,499 49,602 

‘ therein, be discharged from such service or labor, || children.” One after another, as the downtrodden |. ae a oa soon Sy 560 

i i | . : | coool 2,485, SQ, sas. OF ve 

‘but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party |) race escapes from the exactions of their cruel task- || fowa....., | 9/722) 9 495\Louisiana.| 41,795) 68,523 

“to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


| masters, they are fleeing to this land of promise, || Wisconsin. 


15,043} 26,703/Texas...., 24,201) | 8,246 
| this asylum for the oppressed, as fast as the ships || 


I have never heard any of my strict-construction 








ce hel 
; 7 a : 1) oR 30811 550.4911 1318541 634.07 
friends of the South object to the constitutionality || of the sea can bear them. This tremendous cur- | ‘aanetanee ye ey a 
of this act.. They seem perfectly willing that Con-| rent of immigration naturally flows to the free || Soaat 


. : ° a " | Balance to credit free ——-—— Bal.to deb- —-—— 
gress should aid them in the capture of their fugi- | States: during the last year, more than three hun- || 


|| States, June 30, 47, $471,123) it of slave 
tive slaves escaping from a State into a Territory, || dred thousand arrived within our borders; and for || : —— 684,469 
or from a Territory into a State, or from one Terri- || the current year it is estimated that four hundred |, / | 30, 1847. ’ 


toryintoanother. The authority under which that || thousand will arrive in the port of New York | ~ Mr. Speaker, in the year 1790, near sixty yeurs 
act was passed could only have been conferred by | alone; enough to fill up a-State, annually, as large | ago, the State of Virginia contained a population 
the clause which gives Congress the power to || as Michigan or Wisconsin. of 748,308 inhabitants, or one-fifth of the whole 
“‘make rules and regulations respecting the terri- || Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago, in listening to || Union. * For extent of territory, fertility of soil, 
ritory or other property belonging to the United | some eloquent remarks of as gentleman from Vir- |, salubrity of climate, valuable mineral resources, 
States;”’ and a cheerful acquiescence seems to have || ginia, [Mr. Bayiy,] I understood him to say, | breadth of seaboard, and every natural and com- 
been given to it by all parties. But when we || * that in all the elements of prosperity and wealth, || mercial advantage, she stands unrivaled by any 
propose to exclude slavery from free territory, the | Virginia would bear a favorable comparison with || of her sister States. Under the apportionment of 

ower is denied, and we are told that we are || her sister States, and that it was not considered || 
inflicting a nd stab at the Constitution. 


( | 1790, she had nineteen Representatives on this 
. Q | degrading for white men to labor in Virginia.’’ || floor, while the State of New York had but ten. 
I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that in the passage of |, 


: 1, that in , The latter statement [ consider sufficiently an- || In the year 1820, New York had thirty-four Rep- 
laws in relation to Territories, in the organiza- || swered by the fact that the poor white man is de- || resentatives, and Virginia twenty-two. Under the 
tion of territorial governments; in reserving the || nied the right of suffrage in Virginia, and that, as || last apportionment of 1840, New York has the same 
right of annulling acts of territorial legislation; in || @ qualification for holding office, a man is required || number that she had in 1820, thirty-four, while 
the actual exercise of that power, Congress has || to have a freehold estate, by her constitution. A || Virginia has but fifteen! -The value of the ex- 
asserted and exercised legislative authority upon || reverse of fortune which should deprive the gen- || ports of Virginia thirty years ago was $5,000,000; 
all subjects, including slavery,* and has declared, || tleman himself of his land would deprive the coun- in 1844, they had dwindled down to $2,000,000. 
by repeated acts, that she possessed absolute sover- || try of his services, for he holds his seat here by || In the able work of Professor Tucker, to which 
eignty over her territorial possessions. that frail tenure. In relation to the former, I have | [ have before alluded, he says, “ that agricultural 

Ought Congress to exercise this right over these || examined some statistics which, I regret to say, do || ‘ industry yields an annual value of one hundred 
new and valuable acquisitions just obtained from | not bear the gentleman out in his statements. My | ‘and eighty dollars to each person employed in 
Mexico ? Regarding slavery as a political evil; || attention has been called to a report, transmitted } ‘ New England. In the middle States of New 
as a hinderance to the growth and prosperity of a || to this House by the Postmaster General, ir an- || ‘ York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the aver- 
State; as an element of weakness wherever it ex- || swer to a resolution submitted by another gentle- |! « age yield is tivo hundred and seventy dollars to the 
ists; as waehy mmnnaeens with that degree of || man from Virginia, [Mr. Meape,] in relation to || ¢ toad, while in the old slave States south of the 
intelligence which makes labor either res ble || the transportation of the mails, and I find that, in || * Potomac the average yield is only one hundred 
or profitable,—I insist that we should fail to dis- || the year 1838, the revenues from postages .in that || ‘and thirty dollars to the hand. In Virginia, the 
charge our duty were we to tolerate its introduc- || State amounted to $139,353; that there has been | ‘ average is one hundred and thirty-eight dollars.’’ 
tion and spread over this vast extent of country || a grudual diminution since that time; and that, in || Thus it appears that, according to the best evi- 


which has just come into our possession free; || the year 1847, the revenue was reduced to $92,272 || dence the case admits of, the farmers of the Middle 
and that, ifthe fathers of the Republie ‘cau- || ba t hs , 


| 
; re pos —being a falling off, in nine years, of $47,061! And i States, with their free labor, produce more than 
tiously provided against its introduction into the || that in Virginia, one of the old thirteen States, | twice as great a value to the hand as the farmers 
Territories then belonging to the United States, lying in the centre of the Republic, the expense of || and planters of the slave States. Slave labor, it is 
the tribute to their memories which we should pay |! transporting the mails, in the year 1837, exceeded || admitted on all handsyis best adapted to agricui- 
would be poor indeed, if we should fail to follow || the revenues from postages by more than $100,000! || ture, and even that noble and mablt branch of in- 
- What is the reason of this great falling off of the | dustry is languishing under its influence. 


* An act was ‘d on the 6th of March, 1820, «to au- fi a} Mr. S é if th eat and intelligent men of 
‘eahenine ee , se cetceataaidiomteeseien revenue from postages? To me, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker, if the great and intelligen 

















‘ : the answer is obvious—her black ulation are || Virginia foresaw this premature and sad decline, 
‘footing with the original States, aa Ween doen | not permitted to read—her taboringee! ites are not wags ascribed it to its ee cause—if the biiter fraits 
‘ certain Territories.” _of experience have proved that slavery is an evil— 


intelligent. : 
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are we not called upon, by all the promptings of || confusion; contrasts most strangely with the dig- 
1 nity, decorum and attention which should prevail, 


duty and patrrotism, to inhibit its introduction over 
the wide plains of California, so recently eome 
into our possession, and whose destiny for ages 
and generations to come seems so dependent on 
our action? 

Me. Speaker, it is my good fortune to represent 
on this floor a portion of the Northwest Territory 
redeemed from the curse of slavery by the wise 
and sagacious provisions of the Jeffersonian ordi- 
nance of 1787. In the year 1800, that whole North- 
west Territory contained but 50,240 people, and 
had no Representative on this floor. In forty 
years, her population had imereased to 3,000,000! 
Five States in this Confederacy have been formed 


out of her, and she has now forty-two Representa- | 


tives on this floor. Her rich plains and extensive 
prairies are cultivated by the resolute hands of 
cheerful and intelligent freemen. Cities and towns 
and villages have sprang up as if by magic over 
her wide expanse. 
and thrift are visible wherever you go. By the 
blessings of an unfettered commerce, her immense 
surplus proddcts seek a market in the distant 
marts of the world, and she is receiving in return 
the rich rewards of an etihightened and well directed 
mdustry. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the world furnishes 
no parallel to this. And who can doubt that this 
unexampled increase in population, wealth, and 
every element of prosperity and greatness, is to be 
ascribed in a great degree to the salutary provis- 
ions of that celebrated ordinance? So believing, 
s0 feeling, I should prove recreant to the memo- 
ries of the ppst and the hopes of the future if I 
should fail to insist that its benefits be extended 
to these new Territories, destined, 1 trust, to form 
equally free and prosperous States in this great 
Confederacy. 











REDUCTION OF THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


SPEECH OF MR. E. B. HOLMES, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 7, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Canes, of Florida, in the chair,) and hav- 


ing under consideration bill No. 170, for the improvement 
of certain rivers and harbors— 


Mr. HOLMES said: 


| writing and private business, while the House is || 
| 


The evidences of contentment | 


'and greatly retards the public b&siness. A new 
| Halk should be erected, avoiding the difficulties 
| which I have noted; no desks should be made; all 


in session, and the member in his seat, would be | 
thus prohibited, and ready and prompt attention | 
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to the public service would be thus msured. [| 
have once voted for a removal of the desks in this | 


| Hall, and I should be glad to do so again, believ- 
_ing it would tend to promote better attention to 


the public business, and we in our daily sessions | 


| would accomplish much more in a shorter espace 
of time than we now do. . 

| Sir, it is well known that [I have made several 
fruitless attempts to bring the subject of reducing 
and equalizing the pay for mileage to members of 
Congress, during the present session, to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Action upon it I do not expect at present; but 
action, sooner or later, must come. This is a 
matter of equality and justice which will commend 


\| itself favorably to the people, and eventually to 


| 


‘| this House. There is no good reason why a 
member from ‘Texas should get almost $2,500 for 
mileage, while a member from Maryland does not 
get $00. 


tion should be made. When the rule which pro- 
duces this inequality was created, the country was 
| new, roads poor, and many of the members were 
| obliged to travel long distances on horseback; but 


| 
| 
| 
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| the treasury of the nation for constructive mileace 
_ It was this evil, also, that | desired to remedy. eT 
| Sir, it is said and urged, as a grave objection 
that the effect of reducing or abolishing the mile. 
age will be to remove the eapital from its present 
location to some portion of the mighty West. } 
have no such fears. ‘This capital to be kept here 
_and this city only to remain as the metropolis of 
this great nation, upon the paltry boon of paying 
to a few members of Congress a bonus for travel. 
ing to and from it! No, sir; there are stronger 
ties which bind the people of this country, and 
will bind their representatives, from time to time 
as they are chosen fresh from the people, to this 
consecrated spot. So long as time shall endure: 
80 long as history shal] trace upon its sacred paces 
, the acts and the name of Washington; so long as 
| the solid column, the corner-stone of which was 
| laid on the 4th day of July last, shall stand resist- 
ing the elements of nature, and proclaiming the 
love and gratitude of the people who reared it; so 
| long as the mind, the immorta] mind of map, shal} 


|| find pleasure in tracing the beauties and excellence 


_ of the character of Washington, so eloquently por- 


|| trayed by the Speaker on that interesting occasion, 


there wilt be found ties stronger, far stronger, than 


|| the mercenary ties to which gentlemen allude, to 


The pay comes from the common treas- |, 
'ury of the nation, and no such invidious distinc- || 


keep this capital upon the spot dedicated to that 
purpose, and consecrated by the hand of Wash- 
| ington himself, 

ut, sir, this reduction was only designed as an 


|| entering wedge to still further redactions: all your 


_now times have changed; the improvements in the | 


last half century have nearly annihilated space, 
, and rendered these inequalities not only apparent, 
but irreconcilable with the principles of justice. 


| 


| public salaries are too high. Iam utterly opposed 
to high salaries in a government of republican 
equality. They engender private extravagance 
| and public profligacy. A reduction of salaries is 


|| necessary for the integrity apd purity of the Gov- 
By looking at the records, you will perceive | ernment. There is no good reason why persons 





| that the members of the Senate for the last Con- || employed by the Government should receive a 


gress, first session, received for mileage $44,308 80, i higher compensation above expenses for their ser- 
and there was paid to them, for their per diem || vices than persons of the same capacity in the 
compensation during the same session, the sum of | ordinary walks of life can command. There are 
$110,408. Of the sums thus paid for mileage, the | many reasons why they should not, obvious to all 


Mr. Cuamnman: We are now in the Committee | 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. We shall 
not before we rise reach a conclusion on the bill 
before us. When you leave that chair and report 
to the House, you will say: ** Mr. Speaker, the 
* Committee of the Whole have had under consid- 
* eration the state of the Union generally, and par- 
‘ ticularly bill No. 170, and have come to no con- 
‘clusion thereon.’? Now, then, in accordance 
with the custom, I propose to talks about the Union 
generally, and if 1 chance to say anything in re- 
gard to the bill itself, [hope it may be noted * par- 
ucularly,” as, according to the practice which has 
grown up under your rules, it would be quite out 
of order so to do. I detest your rules, sir. 


stead of promoting and facilitating business, the | 


ingenuity of man could not have devised a better 
plan for thwarting the will of a majority, and ar- 
resting and staying the public business. Your 
Hall, beautiful in its structure, a portion of this 
large building which cost $3,000,000, of a circular 
shape, and adorned with galleries and columns of 
variegated marble, instead of being well calculated 
for the business for which it was designed, is a fit 
emblem of the rules which you have adopted, and 
under which we are now acting. Echoes prevail. 
No voice from a member on this floor, addressed 
to the Speaker, can be heard throughout this Hall; 
nor, indeed, can the most potent voice in the most 
favorable position be heard by more than one- 
third of the members, if they remain in their seats. 


Hence, sir, the noise and confusion which prevail | 
Furnished as the members are with a desk | 


here. 
and stationery, and a writing apparatus, and un 
able to hear what is going on, they devote them- 
selves to conversation, or writing letters, or wrap- 
ping upon the desk to induce a page to come and 
perform some service, all of which presents a 


In- | 


three largest sums paid were—$2,496 to Hon. Sam 
Houston, of Texas; $2,347 20 to his colleague, 


Thomas J. Rusk; and $2,074 40 to Alexander || vacancy occurs. 


| who have seen the strife for politicat preferment 
on all occasions, State and National, whenever a 
Give virtuous industry and in- 


Barrow, of Louisiana, The smallest snms thus || tegrity a fair compensation, but do not make your 
paid were—$33 to Hon. Reverdy Johnson, of Ma- || public offices a shining mark for avarice to covet. 
ryland; and $96 each to Hon. John M. Clayton, | 


of Delaware, and his colleague, Thomas Clayton; 


Sir, did it ever occur to you that the President of 
this truly democratic and republican country re- 


in the aggregate the sum of $225; while theaggregate | ceives within a mere fraction of eighty dollars for 


| of the three highest is $6,917 60—making a differ- 


ence of $6,692 60. So that there is taken from the 
common treasury of the Union the sum of $6,692 
60 more to pay three Senators than there is to pay 
three others; while the excess of expenses has not 


Allow, if you please, twenty days to each, at $8 


than from twelve to twenty days additional time. 
per day, and add thereto $100 for expenses, and 


| Senators, above the sum allowed to the others. 
There is now no good reason for this invidious dis- 
| tinction, and it should be abolished. Again: at the 
second session of the same Congress, to show how 
| extravagant this pay for mileage is, I will state, 
| that the same exceeds the entire daily pay for the 
whole session. It will be perceived thatthe per 
diem allowance to members of the Senate, from 
the Ist of December, 1847, to 4th March, 1848, 
| was about $696 to each, attending the entire ses- 
| sion, amounting, in the aggregate, to $38,206; 
while the mileage for the same session amounted 
to $45,767 20. In the House, second session, 
mileage $135,076 60; per diem $156,064. First 
session, (long,) mileage $130,634 40; per diem 
$453,738. 


| 


you have $780, which leaves a clear balance of | 


| 





} 


} 








every working day in the year? And then, too, 
_ with such a salary, is it not remarkable that he 
| should be able to bring to his aid a Secretary of the 
| Treasury, capable of subverting the well-regulated 
| policy of the Government, superinducing, instead 


been $100 each, nor have they occupied more | of a hundred millions, more than one hundred and 


| fifty millions, of foreign importations, causing a 
| reflux of specie, derangement of currency, and 
| great stagnation of business, even now, whee its 
_ legitimate results have been warded off by an acci- 


nearly $6,000 in favor of the three first named | dental, or, rather, providential, demand for bread- 
|| stuffs abroad—yes, sir, the services of such a 


| man for the moderate daily compensation of nine- 
teen dollars and some odd cents! He procures a 


Secretary of War, with capacity for charging, to 
| which I will not allude; a Secretary of the Navy, 


} laconic and short indeed, showing capacity in 


| epistolary correspondence equal to, if not exceed- 
ing, that of Benedict Arnold himself; a Secretary 
| of State, capable of yielding Oregon, in the north, 
| while he pertinaciously adheres to the firebrand 
policy by forcing in large tracts of territory to be 
| added to the southern portion of this Union; all 
| these for the same moderate sum of nineteen dol- 
lars and some odd cents each per day. 
| Sir, to the heads of bureaus and clerks there is 
! id from $66 to $250 per month, for services no 


| Again: every four years the Senate of the United | etter than we find common in — branch of 
0 


States hold over, after the final adjournment of || industry at the North. Members of 


| Congress, to act upon Executive nominations. 
| By referring back to 1845, you will perceive that 
the Senate, besides their daily pay for some twenty 
| days after Mr. Polk’s inauguration, received from 
| the public treasury over $20,000 for constructive 
| mileage; and the same scenes are to be enacted 
| over again at the close of the present Congress, 
| unless restricted by law. These honorable Sena- 
tors are to sit in their seats, waiting, as they must, 
to go into Executive session, to act upon nomina- 
tions which may be made by the President, and 


strikingly undignified appearance; produces much || draw, as they have heretofore, over $20,000 from 


ngress are 
| paid —_ dollars per day, besides this mileage of 
| which I complain; and yet it is said upon this floor, 
| that they are poorly paid. Sir, let them exercise 

the same economy they do at home among their 

constituents, and see then if a less per diem would 
not yield a fair compensation, besides expenses. 
| See then if they would call themselves peer paid. 
, Then, too, this eight dollars per day forty 
cents per mile for mileage, is not only unequal, ex- 
travagant, and unjust, but it is seductive, and tends 
to allure the young and artless into schemes of 
| peculation upon the public treasury. The political 
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rospects of one Lewis Cass are about to be blight- 
ed inthis way. Note this extract from the speech 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stew- 
aRT:] 

«{t would appear from this statement, made from doca- 
ments specially referred to, (and which, if wrong, can be 


corrected by General Cass’s friends,) ghat he charged and 
received pay four times for the same period of time : 


ist. His regular salary as Governor and ex officio Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs of the Territory of Michigan, 
$2,009 per annum, for about eighteen years .... $36,000 
gj. Fifteen hundred dollars per annum extra salary, 
— to 1831, nearly eighteen years, paid 
die GRE Lawnks 6:40 na.00n cccen erseaadeccncti cess 
Rations—ten rations per day, at twenty cents, for 
between nine and ten years...........0...00. 
gd. Fifteen hundred dollars per annum extra sal- 
ary, from 1821 to 1831, about ten years, being part 
of the above eighteen years...... Kiqeeanke phate ss 
4th. Specific charges for seven hundred and seven- 
ty-two days of the above time, at eight dollars per 
day and forty cents mileage, in attending at In- 
dian treaties, at Washington to settle his own 
accounts, and for extra pay as above, preparing 
an Indian code, &e., being upwards of sixteen 
dollars per day for the time specified above..... 


TOE. ccviae OR ey Toe 


26,715 
6,610 


14,375 


12,712 





eVeccecces $96,412” 





The fourth charge for the same identical service 
is $8 per day and 40 cents mileage. 


Sir, lam aware that this exposition will only | 


stimulate the Hunkers all over the land to be more 
vociferous in favor of General Cass; but I am in- 
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duced to help to keep it before the people, in the | 


hope that they, and especially the Barnburners, 
will be stimulated to corresponding counter efforts. 


cents per mile for travel, you have been here 
more than eight months, and what have you done? 


Have the ruinous, indefensible defects of the tariff || 


i} 


} 


of 1846 been pointed out, exposed, and acted | 


upon? What single step has been taken in regard | 


to it? What have you done in regard to the public 


lands? Where are all your’searching investiga- | 
tions into the corruptions of this Administration ? | 


Where all your efforts for retrenching the expend- | 
itures of the Government? What have you done, | 


except to pass in this House a mongrel, partial 


postage and post office reform bill? Sir, you have. 
indeed passed the appropriation bills, and laid the | 


“compromise bill’? upon the table; but, sir, a 


watchful and intelligent people will, ere long, re- | 


quire more than this at the hands of their Represent- 
atives, and for less wages than they now receive. 

Sir, now for a brief moment I desire to notice 
what has heretofore been the course of the Loco- 
foco party at the North, and perhaps, in a dis- 
jointed manner, to contrast the action of the Whig 
and Locofoco parties of the South. 

In 1816, 1824, and certainly in 1828, the people 
of New York, and the Locofoco party especially, 
were nearly unanimous upon the subject of a pro- 
tective tariff. The subject was debated, and action 
was had upon it in the Congress of the United 
States in that year. It will be recollected, in that 
debate, the attempt was made to create the impres- 
sion that the contest on the tariff question, as also 
on the Presidential question, was between the old 
Federal and Democratic parties; but this was most 
triumphantly refuted. Indeed, a sufficient refuta- 
tion was found in the fact that only twenty-eight 
members of the old Federal party could be found 
in both branches of Congreas, and that they were 


tion. This idea was discarded; and on the great 
question then propounded, Are you for or against 
the ‘* American system ?”’—a system which then 


meant, as it now means, a well-arranged and ju- | 


dicious tariff, suited to the condition of the coun- 
try, and yielding fair and adequate protection to 
American capital and American indus 
the capital and labor of foreign countries; and also 
a wise and judicious system of internal improve- 
ments, in order to facilitate the commerce and de- 
velop the resources of the country;—upon this 
question where was New York to be found? Let 
her speak for herself. Her thirty-three Represent- 
atives were here upon this floor. On the 7th day 
of April, the tariff bill of that year, affording a 
much prefies protection than is now needed or de- 
sired, but which then seemed necessary to protect 
the weakness of national: infancy, was put upon 
its final passage, and the vote of the State of New 
was recorded as follows : 


Yeas—Messrs, D. D, Barnard, George O. Belden, Rudolph u Martin Van Buren, by 


- 


,asagainst | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Sir, with your eight dollars per day and forty || that vote. 


|| throughout the entire South. Amid all this gloom, 


about equally divided upon the Presidentia ques- | eeeeire, Se eee. Sees 





} 


| Waod, David Woodcock, Silas Wright, Jr., John W. Taylor, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Phineas L. ‘Tracy, Richard Keese, 
Nathaniel Garrow—27. 

| Nays—C. C. Cambreleng, John Hallock, Jr., Jeromus 

| Johnsdn, Thomas J. Oakley, Guliaa C. Verplanck, Aaron 

| Ward—6. ' 

| This bill was advocated by Silas Wright, jr., 

Michael Hoffman, Jonas Earll, jr., and other lead- 

| ing Democrats from New York on this floor, and 
sustained by the Democracy and people generally, 
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| Burner, Samuel Chase, John C. Clark, John J. De Graff, 


Thit 
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Ho. 
the two-thirds rule in the Baltimore Convention, 
was degraded to the ranks; the sentiments con- 
tained in his Texas letter were condemned and 
vilified; the annexation of Texas at the earliest 
possible moment adopted as a cardinal principle in 
the Democratic faith, to be brought about by de- 
posing Martin Van Buren, and elevating James K. 
Polk, at the behest of the South, to the dignity and 
power of the Presidency. Where, then, was this 
adherence to principle, and this utter and entire 
opposition to the extension of slave territory? Did 


| it manifest itself in a manly expression — 


| except by the commercial interests of the city of | 


New York; and only C. C. Cambreleng, Loco, 
and G. C. Verplanck, Whig, and some others 
representing that interest, opposed the bill. 

At this period, not only the Democrats of the 
| South were opposed to this measure, but the peo- 
| ple of the South generally. In the debate upon this 

same bill, Mr. Thompson, of Georgia, said, ‘* As a 
‘ Representative of the people of Georgia, I dare 
‘not, I never will consent to the adoption of these, 
‘ or either of these reckless projects, or to any im- 
‘position of taxes that may be superinduced by 
| “their operation.”” He then spoke the sentiments 
| of the entire delegation, and, I have no doubt, the 


| true feeling of the great body of the people of Geor- 
| gia. Heranswer tothe same question was an entire 
| negative—all six of her Representatives voted 
| against that bill. Her Legislature had previously 
| recommended, and her people subsequently ratified, 
Such was the feeling and sentiment 
' and under such a state of feeling as this, was it 
| that the Whigs of Georgia and the South took 
| upon themselves the advocacy of Whig principles, 
/among which was a protective tariff. And so 
truly did they represent the great national advan- 
tages arising from this policy, and so thoroughly 
imbue the people with a feeling of nationality, that 
in 1840 the State of Georgia gave a decided major- 
ity in favor of this principle, and now has an 
equal number of votes for it upon this floor. 


‘| Their strength on this point has not been weak- | 
ened by a lack of confidence in the principle, but | 


by other causes, such as Tyler’s defection, the 
' annexation of Texas, &c., to which I will not, at 
this moment, allude. But here she stands, with 
one-half of her delegation Whigs, in favor of the 
American system, and opposed to British monop- 
oly, while similar revolutions have been made 
| throughout the entire South. Now, for a moment, 





| contrast this action of Georgia and the South with 


| that of the great State of New York. Instead of 


| who favored it? 


both in and out of that Convention, as it did re- 
cently, and does at this moment? True, fluttering 
was seen; secret circulars were issued, asking 
whether it was best to revolt, or to be content 
with electing members of Congress opposed to 
annexation, while, at the same time, they should 
elect the man for President, and sustain the party, 
But, for some reason, they pro- 
duced no effect; they rested in timid bosoms and 
quiet hearts; no echo was heard; and why? Is it 


| possible that the letter of the great magician, Jack - 


son, condoling with the New York magician, Mar- 


| tin Van Buren—kindly intimating that he had been 


sacrificed to secure the annexation of Texas, but 
assuring him that justice would be done him in 


'| 1848, could have had any effect in quieting this 
_still-born effort for principle? Sir, it was quieted, 
/and Mr. Polk, by the aid of these same men, was 


| elected. What then? 


How is it with these Rep- 


| resentatives, who Were to be elected in opposition 


to Texas, and true to these principles? The Lo- 
cofocos have in Congress some twenty who talk 
right upon this subject. But how is it when they 
come to rote? They hesitate. When the question 


is put, Shall the main question (on the final an- 


{| 
| 


nexation of Texas) be now put? seventeen of these 
advocates for principle—Messrs. C, S. Benton, 
J. F. Collin, J. De Mott, 8.8. Ellsworth, C. Good- 

ear, S. Gordon, M. Grover, 'W. J. Hough, O. 

ungerford, T. Jenkins, P. King, Arch. C. Niven, 
G. Rathbua, Joseph Russell, H. Wheaton, B. R. 
Wood, and Joseph H. Anderson—vote no; but 
being overruled and pressed to a final vote, while 
the Whigs all stood firm, only three vote against 


| it; Preston King, Horace Wheaton, and Bradford 


1eschew southern dictation. 


R. Wood, were all of that whole number who had 
the moral courage to defy parfy shackles and 
Very well. When 


this bloodless annexation became the subject of 


.agitation and peril: 


what then? When the 


| President, whom these Barnburners had elected, 


remaining firm, and standing up with the Whigs | 


| 
| on this great question, the Locofocos have been 
| constantly yielding to the arrogant dictation of 
| the Locofoco majority in the South, until, in 1846, 
| out of 21 Locofoco members of Congress from 
| that State, we find only four who dare so far brave 
| this party dictation as to vote in favor of incidental 
| protection; while every Whig from the South 

voted for it save one, Mr. Hitirarp, and he voted 
| with them under a protest. I need not advert to 
| the fact that Mr. 
they sustained, asystem of internal improvements, 


| 


an Buren recommended, and || 


evinced a disposition, at all hazards, to push the 
boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande, thereby 
covering the free soil upon the east bank of that 


' river, inhabited as it then was by Mexicans, who 


had actually banished slavery from their midst— 
'we look in vain for any manifestations of holy 


| horror! 


No voice is raised to protest against ag- 
gression, or tocry out “ free soil” for ‘free men.’ 
Even the votes recorded against the annexation of 
Texas are silent on this point—ay, more—are 


ready to screen the President by endorsing the 
| stale subterfuge that ‘‘ American blood had been 


by which your rivers, those great commercial | 


highways, and your harbors, those great joint 
i the 


nation, could be improved and repaired; nor to the || 


fact that they subsequently acquiesced in Mr. 

Polk’s veto of such appropriations; nor, indeed, 

to the fact that they were opposed to, yet aided 
in, the annexation of Texas. ‘The truth is, these 
Locofocos of the North have yielded everything, 
| until now the Barnburning portion are in open 
revolt. 

Sir, these Barnburners now stand precisely where 
an adherence to their principles would have tled 
them, and where they ought to have stood in 1844. 
Where were they then? Why did they then so 
tamely submit to that southern dictation and arro- 
gance, which they now so proudly spurn? Is it 
possible that a love of office and a wish still to 
revel in the spoils of victory could have overcome 


| 
i} 
| 


sive attraction of public plunder.” 


shed on American soil,’ and that the war had 
been commenced * by the act of Mexico herself.” 
Sir, look for a moment at the obsequiousness of 
the Locofocos of the North—Hunkers and Barn- 
burners—that harmonious party, who believe that 
“to the victors belong the spoils,” and who, it 


was once said, were * held together by the cohe- 


ndeed, this 


| man must have been a prophet, or the son of a 


'| prophet. 


j 
| 
it 


i} 
} 
i 


I) 


t} 


Is it not true that they have, in the 
North, yielded principle after principle to the dic- 
tation of the South, without bolting?, They were 
in favor of the tariff, but preferred to abandon it 
rather than break the party organization. They 
were in favor of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and yet they endorse Mr. Polk’s veto of 
a bill making appropriatians for the same. They 
were in favor of a United States Bank, and yet 
they yield to the behests of the South. ‘They were 
0 ed to the annexation of Texas, and yet they 
submit to a subversion of every Democratic prin- 


those settled convictions of duty which now so || ciple in the adoption of the two-thirds rule in their 


strongly impregnate that faction, and are so loudly 


|| proclaimed by its leaders? Then, the great fun- || s 
| damental principle of their faith was about to be || denied the right of the South to introduce that sec- 


| violated. Indeed, their present standard-bearer, 


e arbitrary adoption of 


| 


i 


Convention, and give a servile, if not a willing, 
adherence to their southern taskmasters. They 


tional matter into the Democratic national creed, 
but when once there, a tame acquiescence ensued 
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But in all this that cohesive principle to which I | 
have alluded remained untouched; and the party || 
continued to act in concert. 
Mr. Polk could annex Texas with a constitu || 
tion tolerating slavery. Mr. Polk could force free | 
trade—flood the country with foreign importations, || 
crushing its industry and deranging its currency. |) 
Mr. Polk, in accordance with the Baltimore reso- || 
| 

} 


+f 
& 


eee ere en 


lutions, could go for 54° 40', and yet take up with 

49°, Mr. Polk could, by a high-handed, uncon- || 

stitutional direction of the army, aftera most lame || 
Se and impotent attempt at negotiation, bring on a 
collision with the forces of a foreign country; could 
make war, by investing its towns and blockading 
its rivers, and actually commence a war of inva- 
sion and conquest for the extension of slavery; | 
could spend the proceeds of your public lands in | 
an aggressive war to benefit slavery, instead of 
distributing the same among the several States, to 
be used for the purposes of common school edu- 
cation; could conquer province after province, 
and annex them to this country by proclamation; 
establish civil governments; compel the oath of 
allegiance; try and execute men who speak not 
our language and know not our laws, for high | 
treason against the United States; could levy con- 
tributions, and apply them without authority of 
law; could do all this, for which, in my judgment, 
he should be impeached, with impunity and with- 
outa murmur! But he could not strike at that 
common bond of union, the ** cohesive attraction 
of public plunder,’’ without a murmur, and, in- 
deed, open revolt. 

Now mark: When Mr. Polk came fully and 
practically to declare, not to the * victors,” but to 
the Honxers belong the spoils, what do you see? | 
Nota mere fluttering; not barely the issuing of | 
secret circulars; not individual anathemas soon to || 
be silenced by the moving of the magician’s wand: | 
but open, bold denunciations; a regular revolt, and | 
a separate organization at Utica. A platform is 
then erected, and—ah, yes, a rest is then made; a 
2) geutle insinuation then given, that it was not ne- 
cessary to the success of this immutable corner- | 
stone principle, that the Chief Magistrate should | 
be pledged either for or against the same; and a | 
squinting is had towards this famous letter of | 
General Jackson, that justice would be done to 
Mr. Van Buren in 1848. And then again, in this 
event, would not this last interpolation of ** Hunk- | 
ers’’ be stricken out, and * victors” inserted? Sir, || 
what was the result? Instead of justice being done | 
to this ex-President, thus immolated upon the | 
altar of southern arrogance, he was treated with | 
neglect.and silent contempt. Instead of evincing | 
a disposition to erase this implacable word Hunk- | 


t 
: 
; 
| 
? ers, they barely consented to reduce that most ra- }, 
23 pacious class of politicians, for the time being, to || 
E a level with the Barnburners. Not only so, but | 
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that same spirit which forced the annexation of | 
‘T'exas in 1844, pressed upon the North, as a can- || 
didate, General Cass, a free soil traitor, pledged to | 
the Executive corruptions which we now witness, | 
and which we deprecate. This was too much. || 
From this the Barnburners rebel, and most justly. || 
Of this I do not complain. IL admire the spirit |) 
which dictated it, and would have Gone the same, || 
under similar circumstances, at a much earlier pe- || 
riod. What I consider most singular, is, that the || 
rebellion did not take place at an earlier day, when || 
it could have defeated Mr. Polk, and all the evils || 
which have followed from his administration. I | 
characterize not the motives of gentlemen, but is it | 
not most extraordinary, that never, until the loss | 
of spoils was added to the many aggravated indig- | 
nities heretofore heaped upon them, did these | 
Barnburners manifest the spirit of freemen, or ap- || 
ply the file to the shackles which bound them? |, 
3ut what | do complain of is, that they should | 

gravely call upon Whigs to desert the Whig ranks, 

which stood firm in opposition to Texas, North | 

and South, and help to avenge the wrongs which || 
‘ the Locofocos of the South have heaped upon the || 

North. I call upon Whigs to remember that this ! 

aggression is the result of Locofoco dictation, and || 

not the result of Whig counsels; that southern H 

Whigs not only opposed the annexation of Texas, | 





but the aéquisition of territory, to avoid this most 





P| 

/ exciting topic, and then left the same an open || 
ig question, 80 far as President is concerped, to be | 
i hereafter settled by the constitutional authorities, | 
ae under the guide of such counsels at patriotism may ‘| 


5 
a 
3 





|| which they fear and deprecate sure to follow? Do 


they have a twofold object in view: the one if, the || 


| we be deceived ? 
_ sided partisan President, lending the patronage of | 





? duction of the Public Expenditures—Mr. E. B. Holmes. 


suggest, in view of all the dangers which surround 
it, and all the consequences to flow from it. 
But suppose some portion of the Whigs at the | 
north should assume—as the Abolitionists did in | 
the case of Mr. Clay—that there was just as much | 
danger of undue Executive influence and malign 
Executive action on this subject by General Tay- 
lor as by General Cass, and, therefore, should 
withdraw from the support of General Taylor, as 
the Abolitionists did from Mr. Clay, and allow 
General Cass to be elected: are not all the results || 


they not prove as inconsistent now, as the Aboli- | 
tionists did in 1844? By going for General Tay- 

lor they have everything to gain and nothing to- 
lose. ir the expectations of the majority of the 

Whigs prove false, and their own suspicions true, | 
are they not then in a much better position than if | 
they allow General Cass to be elected? And why? | 
Because then they have convinced the balance of | 
the people of the North that the Whigs of the South | 
and General Taylor are just as bad as the self-styled | 
Democracy, and can then carry the whole northern | 
sentiment with them upon that subject. Then they | 
could fraternize with the Barnburners to some pur- | 
pose and with full effect. Now, it is impossible; | 
and they only rivet the chains tighter by deserting | 
their friends; whereas, by remaining with them, | 


hope that General Taylor will not interfere in re- || 
gard to this and other questions of domestic policy; || 
and the other is, in case he does, they thus lay the 
foundation to accomplish what they desire by car- 
rying their friends with them. Since, then, Whigs | 
who sympathize with the Barnburners are sure to | 
be defeated by the election of General Cass in this 
and all other matters of a political nature; and they || 
may not be by the election of General Taylor; and 
even if they are, they thereby lay the sure founda- 
tion of future success: why should they now hesi- 
tate, however repugnant at first thought the sup- | 
port of General Taylor may have been? But shall | 
ill General Taylor be a one- | 


the Government, and assuming high-handed and | 
doubtful constitutional prerogatives, to give one | 
section of the Union an advantage over the other? | 
The history of the Whig party from °76 to the | 
resent day says not. The action of the southern | 
higs for more than half acentury says nay. The | 
sound judgment and integrity of General Taylor, } 
as well as his published letters, say nay! 
Sir, the southern Whigs have been put to the | 
test, and have stood the appeal to local and sec- || 
tional interests with clear heads and willing hearts, | 
and have promoted a degree of nationality of feel- | 
ing which commends itself with great force to their 
brethren of the North. In 1840 Mr. Clay was the | 
favorite candidate of the South for the Presidency. 
The nomination of General Harrison struck the | 
Whigs of the South as it did those of New Eng- | 
land, and other portions of the Union, with gloom | 
and forebodings of evil. The nomination was then | 
declared to be an abandonment of principle, and a | 
fraud upon Mr. Clay; and so forcibly did it strike | 
the Whigs of Georgia, that the Whig portion of | 
the Legislature, which was then in session, passed | 
strong resolutions of repudiation, with only two |} 
dissenting voices; other and strong manifestations | 
of discontent arose in all quarters; and yet, the 





sober thoughts of the people, and the * sober sec- | 
ond thoughts”’ of the politicians; but, above all, this 
ar of feeling and conservative principle 
which imbues the Whig party, gave 8,000 major- 
ity, even in Georgia, for General Harrison. Con- | 
trast for a moment the action of Tennessee and | 
that of New York in 1844. One of her sons, (Hon. | 
Mitton Brown,) false to that conservative spirit | 
which actuated the great body of the Whigs, had | 
introduced the Texas annexation resolutions. The 1 
arties in that State were nearly equally divided. || 
he Whigs numbered not more than 62 or 63,000, | 
while the Locofocos, without reference to this | 
issue, had full 60,000 voters. Many of the sons | 
of Tennessee had migrated to Texas. Many a | 
Tennesssee Whig had mourned the loss of kindred 
blood upon her plains, and rejoiced over the blood 
of the living, as it coursed the veins of his relative | 
| 





within the broad limits of her domain. This a 
peal for admission was from kindred and friend 


| who had survived the battles of freedom, and with- 


stood for years the hostile assaults of the Indians, 
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and the threatened attacks of the Mexicans. The 
Locofocos appealed with a zeal befitting a better 
cause to their local feelings, their peculiar instity- 
tions, and their private interests. The Whigs were 
forced to appeal to the spirit of ’76; to the broad 
banner of the stars and the stripes; to that frater. 
nal feeling necessary to secure harmony and na- 
tional prosperity; to that high-toned conservative 
spirit which looks to the integrity and perpetuity 
of this blessed Union, and which at this moment 
actuates the whole Whig party. Amid all the din 
of these conflicting elements, they marshaled their 
forces, and proudly marched to the conflict—gain. 


ing a signal and glorious Whig victory: while 


New York—great, free, and glorious New York— 


| I blush for shame when I speak it—proved recre- 


ant to the principles of the great mass of her peo- 


| ple; allowed the Whig banner to trail in the dust; 


gave Locofocoism a free passport to power; suf. 
fered Texas to be annexed, and war, debt, corrup- 


| tion and crime, to overwhelm and oppress the 


country. What! and shall it be said that now 
the Whigs of New York and the North are to 
desert the Whig banner, and rudely sever the ties 
which a grateful remembrance of the past should 
Are we now to prove recreant to 
that nationality of feeling which we have ever 
maintained, and the southern Whigs have so no- 
bly sustained? ‘Tell it not in Gath; publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon !”’ 

Sir, a convention of Barnburning Democracy, 


| held in Ohio last December, passed the following 


resolution: 

“Resolwed, That we hold every Representative of Ohio in 
the Congress of the United States to a strict responsibility 
on this subject; that if action becomes necessary, to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery into territories now free, the 
two Houses of Congress are the proper area for the settle- 


| ment of the question; that it, therefore, is unnecessary to 


inake this agitating topic the test of a Presidential canvass ; 
and that a national covention will discharge its whole duty 
to the Democracy of the Union by nominating a candidate 


who will leave it to the whbiased discussion and deliberate de- 


cision of ongress.”’ 

The New York Barnburning Democracy at 
Utica, in February last, looking to the same thing, 
after passing strong resolutions in regard to pro- 
hibiting slavery in territory now free, passed the 
following: 

“Resolved, That while the Democracy of New York feel 
called upon, by their regard for principle and a conviction 
of duty, to reiterate this empbatic declaration of their senti- 
ments and wishes, they have not now, nor have they ever had, 
any desire to prescribe a test in the Presidential cunvass, which 
might prevent the union of all who sustain the —, prin- 
ciples of the Democratic creed ; and that they deeply regret 
that any of their southern brethren should have unwisely 
laid down a platform inconsistent with that union, and in- 
evitably tending to break up a national party into sectional 
divisions.”? 

Such was the position of the Barnburners prior 
to and at the Baltimore Convention in May last. 
They were willing to fraternize with their south- 
ern brethren upon the condition that the nominee 
for the Presidency should stand neutral upon this 
subject of free soil, and allow Congress, unawed, 
to decide it. This, the self-styled Democracy of 
the South refuse, and nominate a man who is 
known to have sold himself and abandoned his 
principles for the hope of political power; and from 
this the Barnburners, very justly, most wisely 
rebel, 

Sir, how is it with the Whigs? In June last 
they assembled at Philadelphia to make their nom- 
ination for the Presidency. With a full knowledge 
that the Whigs north and south must and would 
differ in their final action upon the subject of sla- 
very, they mutually agreed to discard it in the 
‘« Presidential canvass;’’ and to unite upon a man 
who, whatever his individual opinions, will stand 
neutral upon that subject; who will not use the 
power and patronage of the Government to influ- 
ence the action of Congress upon this or any of 
the other great questions affecting the destiny and 
welfare of the country; and who will take no high- 
handed or unconstitutional measures to promote or 
defeat the will of the people, fairly and constitu- 
tionally expressed. Obvious as it was to all, that 
to require the nominee to be ged to carry out 
the peculiar views of either the North or the South, 
would dissolve that nationality of feeling which has 
always existed in the Whig ranks; and, desirous 
as that Convention was to prevent a raphical 
or sectional division of parties, and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Whig party and the Union, how could 
they fraternize but upon the principle thus adopted 
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nomination of a man holding views in unison with 


by that party, and who will not, whatever his per- 
sonal opinions, in an unjust, unconstitutional man- 
ner, thwart the wishes of a majority of the people? 
They nominated General Tay¥or, who says: 


« The personal opinions of the individual who may happen 
tooccupy the Executive chair, ought not to control the action 
of Congress Upon questions of domestic policy ; nor oughn 


py that Convention, and fully perfected by the | 


| 
j 


‘| while slaver 
| ceaseless vigils, and extend its power? 
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less, it was then found too late to resist the action 
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of Congress, which had been successfully invoked, | 
the Whigs on all the questions heretofore mooted | despite your non-interference resolutions, to extend 
|| the area, and the political advantages of slavery. 
|| Do your resolutions mean that freedom shall sleep; | 


shall be permitted to keep up its 
Why, sir, 


|| in violation of those resolutions, you have waged 
|| a war of invasion, dealing death and destruction 


pis objections to be interposed where questions of constitu- | 
tional power have been settled by the various departments |) b 
| You propose to carry the title of Texas over a 


ofthe Government, and acquiesced in by the people.” 


Sir, was not the ordinance of 1787 “ settled by 
the various departments of the Government?” 


And has not the same been “ acquiesced in by the | 
people ?”” Why, then, should the Whigs abandon, | 


or, indeed, Barnburners, if honestly intending to 
carry out their principles, advise the abandonment 
of such a nominee? Indeed, if they are sincere in 
their professions, instead of opposing, why should 
they not advocate the election of General Taylor? 
Sir, allow me for a moment to refer to my hon- 
orable colleague from the 22d district, [Mr. Birp- 
saLL,] for whom I have much greater personal 
than political respect. He, in an elaborate and 
carefully prepared speech, recently undertook, | 


upon this floor, to vindicate his own consistency | 
in aiding the further extension of ere. by | 


showing up the inconsistency of Mr. Van 
upon this question of free soil. 
dicate his own course, he found it necessary to 


uren | 


attack his political brethren, the Barnburners, and | 


their late fallen chief, Silas Wright, jr. He made 
divers quotations to show that they all advocated 
the doctrine of non-interference with the question 
of slavery, a8 a means and with a view to over- 
throw that institution within the States, and also 
quoted a resolution of the Baltimore Convention 
in 1840, inserted by the advice of Silas Wright, 
which is as follows: 

“7, That Congress has no power under the Constitution 
to interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 
judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts of the aboli- 
tionists or others, made to induce Congress to interfere with 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation 
thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences; and that all such efforts have an 
inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, 
and endanger the stability and permanency of the Union, 
and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our 
political institutions. ”? 


Now, then, with all this I have nothing to do, 
except so far as it tends to implicate the consist- 
ency of the Whigs of the North. Sir, they have 
been most sadly ferced to the conclusion ‘‘ that all 
efforts of the abolitionists or others, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, 
are calculated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences.’’ But the honorable gen- 
tleman says, the Democratic party have reénacted 
that resolution, and abided by it up to the present 
time. Abided by it! Sir, is that so? Who made 
‘‘ efforts”? to induce Congress to interfere with sla- 
very by the annexation of Texas? Who proposed 
the speedy annexation of Texas, and commenced 
this ** dangerous” agitation of the subject of sla- 
very by the country and by Congress? Was it 
the Whigs, north or south? Can any such heresy 
be laid to their charge? 

Sir, were not the southern men who instituted 
these resolutions, the first to break them? This 
subject, which was so delicate that it could not be 
mooted at the North, and aléout which Congress 
must not be invoked by northern lips, at the behest 
of southern Democrats, becomes at once the object 
of Executive solicitade, and in strong, unholy, un- 
righteous defiance of these resolutions, is pressed 
upon the attention of the Government. 

Aiding in the tendency to uproot all the senti- 
ments planted by a Washington, and nurtured and 
matured by a free » IN Opposition to a sec- 
ional or geographical division of parties, southern 
Locofoco politicians put forth the fiat that slavery 
must be extended by the speedy annexation of 
Texas. To deceive and cajole the North, they 
talk about the whole of Oregon, and the re-annex- 
ation of Texas, as great national measures; thereby 
quieung, for a brief period, that-spontaneous op- 
position, which otherwise would have flown from 
the separate proposition of the annexation of 
Texas. But when Texas was admitted, and Ore- 
gon was divided, the spell was broken. Neverthe- 


. 
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In order to vin- | 


1} 


| territory to which she is not ‘rightfully entitled,” 





| 


all over a sister Republic. 





You have wrested by 
force a territory larger than the old thirteen States, 


extending slavery over it. And, further, you 


propose to carry slavery to the Pacific, and cover | 


that whole expanse of country with the same curse. 
This, at this moment, is the actual practical posi- 
tion of the Government and Democratic party, 
expanding this institation, and pressing by all its 
powers the further extension of the same. 
Sir, I will not now notice the allusion which my | 

honorable colleague made to the “alliance between 
Abolitionism and the Whigs or Federalists,’’ but 


I will, for a moment, notice another most extraor- | 


dinary feature in his speech. My honorable col- 


league, in view of all these facts, and the public || 


agitation by reason of it; in the face of the nation, 
surrounded by gentlemen, leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, who declare that our glorious Union 
must be severed, unless this institution is extended 
to the territories which this wretched policy has | 
acquired; his lips burning with anathemas show- 
ered upon the Whigs, and upon the head of Martin | 


i 


Van Buren, and the free-soil Democracy of the | 


North, for their opposition to the extension of this | 
institution over soil now free,—holds this remark- 
able language: 


‘The Democracy are nowhere in favor of extending sla- 
very. They have not been asked to aid in its extension. 
They will not be. 
or before the country ; and he who deceives any honest voter 


into the abandonment of his long-cherished political asso- || thoge sanctuaries of learning: graced by eight in- 
ciations by such a pretence, will be guilty of a fraud, for || 


which he must answer at the bar of his own conscience, 
and to his God.” 


Sir, when the only advocate of the office-holding | 
rtion of the New York Democracy on this floor, | 


is forced to hold such language as this, what may 


we not suppose? Utterly astonished myself to |, 


hear it, I could not forbear to notice it; and to in- 
uire, whether this was among the legitimate 
ruits which flow from a desire to revel in the 
spoils of victory? Instead of advocating the pro- 
priety of interpolating the annexation of Texas 
into the Democratic creed at the behest of the 
South in 1844; instead of advocating the avaricious 
eee of this war, and the further extension of 
slavery into the territories thus acquired; instead 


him, to take no steps to stay the onward progress 


No such proposition is before Congress, || 





| 
} 


should I hesitate. 
| the city of Rochester, containing, at this moment, 
_ upwards of 30,000 people, and tue county of Mon- 
| roe, composed of 18 towns, uf scarcely 36 miles 
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P. Henry. Seven? why, there were but four even now. 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins, Ay, four in buckram etits, 

Fal. Seven, by these hiits, or I am a villain else. 

P. Henry. Pr'ythee, let him alone; we shall have more 
anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

P. Henry. Ay, and mark thee, too, Jack, 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to; these nine in 
buckram that I told thee of — 

P. Henry. So, two more already. 

Fil. Their points being broken —— 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Fal. Began to give me ground; but I followed me close; 
came in foot and hand; and, with a thonght, seven of the 
eleven I paid. 

P. Henry. O, monstrous! eleven buckram men grown out 


of two! 

I make no comment. I leave the infatuation of 
each of these quotations to the consideration of the 
House and the country. 

Sir, a word in relation to ‘ free soil,” during 
the brief moment which remains to me under your 
rules. 

In regard to my vote upon this question of free 
territory, I cannot, I dare not hesitate. Standing 
here, elevated by a free and enlightered constitu- 
ency to the official position of an American states- 
man, I should do violence to my own judgment, 
as well as to the intelligence of that constituency, 
That constituency embraces 


square, containing an additional population of some 
40 or 50,000; 16 beautiful school-houses grace that 
city, free, free to all the children within her bor- 
ders, and attached to each is a library open and 


| free to every citizen within its limits: 235 schooi- 
|| houses and 235 common school libraries grace 
|| thatcounty: dotted all over with common schools, 


carrying the means of education to every cottage, 
however humble; every child, even though penury's 
chill hand may rest upon it, is permitted to enter 


corporated academies, and numerous schools of 


| a higher order, conducted by individuals under 
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of slavery towards the Pacific coast,—my honor- | 


able colleague openly and boldly contents himself 
with the broad and aaa declarations, that the 
Democracy of the North have not been asked to 
aid in the extension of slavery. ‘They will not 
be.”? Indeed, says he, ‘‘no such proposition is 
‘before Congress, or before the country; and he 
‘ who deceives any honest voter into the abandon- 
‘ment of long-cherished political associations by 
‘such a pretence, will be guilty of a fraud, for 
‘ which he must answer to the bar of his own con- 
* science, and to his God.” I have no comment to 
make upon these deliberate assertions. I have 
uoted his words. Sir, the mind involuntarily 
alls upon a few passages in Shakspeare, where 
Falstaff impudently increases two men in buckram 
which he paid, up to seven; yes, eleven; which 
I also quote: 

P, Henry. What, fought you with them all? 

Fal. All? I know not what you call all; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish; if there 
were not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then I 


am no tw d creature. 
Poins. *Pray Heaven, you have not murdered some of 


them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for ; for I have peppered two 
of them; two [ am sure I have-paid; two rogues in buck- 
ram suits. I tell thee what, Hal—if I tell thee a lie, spit in 
my face; call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward ;— 
here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four rogues in buck- 
ram let drive at me—— 

P. Henry. What, four? thou saidst but two even now. 

Ful. Four, Hal; [ told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came ali afront, and mainly thrust at me. 
I made me no more ado, but took ali their seven points in 


my target, thus. 


of heeding the appeals of the South all rorrens| 


| 
{| 


| 


| 





| 


|| rience of the past. 


| personal freedom is 


their own auspices: occupying, as that people do, 
a soil prolific, and which, even now, less, as it is, 
than 36 miles square, pos annually nearly 
1,500,000 bushels of wheat, more than one-tenth 
part of the entire crop of the State of New York— 
a soil kept free from the degrading catego#y of 


| ** worn-out lands,”’ by the chemical skill and well- 


directed efforts of free, intelligent labor !—this coun- 
try, thus peopled, full of agriculture, of manufac- 
tures, of artisan skill, and mental, moral, and reli- 
gious instruction; her water-power amply appro- 
priated to the uses of art; school-houses dotting 
every neighborhood; spires rising in every direc- 
tion from temples dedicated to the service of the 
living God. hat, sir! this country which, fifty 
years ago, was a howling wilderness, like that 
country for which we are soon to legislate; and 
this people, who thus inhabit the same, hesitate in 
regard to territory now free! Such a people hesi- 
tate, when southern fanaticism proposes to force 
African slavery over territory now free? No, sir, 
no; let it still be free, free, free, resounds in every 
dale, and echoes from every hill in that district, 
Sir, I but record the verdict of that whole people 
when I say nay; and I should do violence to my 
own feelings, and sacrifice my convictions of duty, 
if I said otherwise. This isa question not for to- 
day, but for all coming time. In laying the found- 
ation for an empire, we must not, we ought not, 
to reject the wisdom of our fathers, or the expe- 
What is it, here, in the middie 
of the 19th century, when the whole word is rife 
with the spirit of freedom, when thrones are crum- 
bling beneath the mighty torrent, and political and 
ing proclaimed all over the 
world, that gentlemen propose to us of the North? 
Such a proposition to such people seems to me a 
solemn mockery, dictated by the madness of fa- 
naticism itself. Sir, it comes not from the apirit 
which actuated our revolutionary fathers. The 
founders of this Republic held opinions strangely 
conflicting with some of the leading spirits of the 
South at the presentday. In the days of 1776, so 
apparent was it to the statesmen of Virginia and 
the South, that freedom of soil, and fi m from 
African slavery, was the true basis of national 
reatness, that in all their public meetings they 
need, even before the Revolution, the Afri- 
can slave-wade; not only because it was inhuman, 
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but because it prevented the settlement of the coun- 
try with free white agriculturists, artisans, and || 
. ' 
manufacturers from Europe; was detrimental to | 
public virtue, and impeded the progress and na- || 
tional prosperity of the country. 

In Caroline county, Virginia, at a general meet- 
ing of slaveholders, on the 14th of July, 1774, it 
was resolved: 

«That the African trade is injurious to this colony, 
obstructs our population by freemen, manufacturers, and | 
others, who would emigrate from Europe and settle here, and | 
oceasions an anntial balance of trade against the country; 
and, therefore, that the purchase of all imported slaves ought 
to be associated against.” 


In Hanover county, Virginia, on the 20th July, | 
1774, they declare that— 

«“ The African trade for slaves we consider as most dan- 
gerous to virtue, and the welfare of this country; we there- 
fore wish to gee it totally discouraged.” 

Ata meeting in Fairfax county, Virginia, on the | 
18th of July, 1774, over which Georce Wasu- 
meron presided, the following resolution was | 
adopted: 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that || 
during our present difliculties and distress, no slaves ought 
to be imported into any of the British colonies on this conti- 
nent, and we take this opportunity of declaring our most 
carnest wishes to see a stop forever put to such a wicked, 
cruel, and unnatural trade.” 

In Surry county, Virginia, on the 16th July, 
1774, it was resolved— 

« That, as the population of this colony, with free men and || 
useful manufacturers, is greatly obstructed by the importa- 
tion of slaves and convict servants, we will not purchase any 
such slaves or servants hereafter to be imported.” | 


Sir, such was the public sentiment all over the 
country. 

Why, sir, these fathers abolished slavery, and de- | 
voted the whole northwest region to freedom. But 
little more than half a century has passed away, 
and that whole country stands out in bold relief, | 
in striking contrast, in all the elements of national 
greatness, with that portion of the old thirteen 
smitten with the blights of slavery. The teeming 
population; the tide of surplus productions flowing 
on to the mighty Atlantic; the commercial enter- | 
prise; the school-houses on every plain, and tem- 
ples dedicated to the service of the Most High on 
every hill,—all! all! present a striking contrast | 
with Virginia, and thé Atlantic seaboard, and pro- 
claim’ to the admiring world the wisdom of the | 
statesmen of the 18th century. Ah! and many | 
of them, too, southern statesmen, whose names | 
are every day desecrated as a catchword for modern 
Locofoco Democracy to sustain itself in power. 

The spirit among slaveholders themselves at that 
day, a spirit consecrated to greatness and enlight- 
ened patriotism, is what won our independence, 
and established the ordinance of 1787—sending 
free white citizens all over the whole Northwest 
‘Territory, erecting State after State, and outstrip- | 
ping in intelligence, population, wealth, and power, 
the fondest dreams of those early patriots. Sir, 
their prophetic vision saw, at a glance, he destiny | 
of freedom of soil, and the blight of African 
slavery. I dislike to draw invidious distinctions, 
but che God of nature has drawn, as with a pencil 
of living light, the dividing line between free and 
slave territory. A glance at the comparative dif- 
ference between the several States of this Union, 
shows the wisdom which restricted the extension | 
of slavery. ‘The experience of three-fourths of a 
century has fully verified, and more than verified, 
these predictions. But what do we see at the | 
present day? The descendants of these very men, 
laboring under the evils which their fathers fore- | 
saw; with lands worn out by improvident, igno- 
rant, and unskillful husbandry; intent upon appro- 
priating the virgin soil of this new country to the 
uses of slavery, and dooming it to the same un- 
skillful, withering blight. 

Sir, this soil is now free: the question is not in 
regard to the abolition of slavery, but in regard to 
the abolition of freedom. These aggressions come 
from the South. You have forced into this Union 
not only Texas, but large acquisitions of territory 
now free. You propose to push slavery beyond 
the limits of Texas, and thus extend it beyond the | 

ale limited by the Constitution. No, sir; no! | 

he conservative spirits of the North, the Whigs 
of the North, have stood upon the confines of free- |, 
dom, and fought fanaticism; arrested the storm of | 
abolitionism which threatened to burst the bars of | 
the Constitution, and invade the rights of the South; 
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and resisted timely, wisely, firmly, all such efforts; 
and, standing upon those confines, defending the 
institution of slavery within its constitutional limits, 
if need be, against assaults from without; that 
fanaticism within, which would agitate the question 
and press that institution upon soil now consecrated 
to freedom, will be resisted with equal firmness. 
But for the recreancy of northern Locofocos, 
brought about by the force of party discipline and 
Executive patronage, the money which bought 
this land would have been also consecrated to free- 
dom. The people are now speaking, and the 
whole North will hereafter be firm and consistent, 
as the Whigs always have been, on this subject. 
Talk not of the private rights of property! Indi- 
vidual rights must always succumb to the public 
good. The public good requires that freedom 


| should not be abolished. It will not be. This is || 


a subject upon which there can be no compromise. 


| For a moment hear the experience of Virginia, as | 
expressed in her House of Delegates as late as 1832: | 


Extract from the speech of the Hon. W. H. Broadnaz. 

“That slavery in Virginia is an evil, and a transcendent 
evil, it would be idle, and more than idie, for any human 
being to doubt or deny. Itis a mildew which has blighted 
in its course every region it has touched from the creation of 
the world.” 


Extract from the speech of the Hon. C. J. Faulkner. 


*‘Stavery, it is admitted, is an evil; it is an institution 
which presses heavily against the best interests of the State. | 


It banishes free white labor; it exterminates the mechanic, 
the artisan, the manufacturer; it deprives thei of occupa- 


, tion; it deprives them of bread; it converts the energy of a 
community intoindolence, its power into imbecility, its effi- | 


ciency into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious. have we 
nota right to demand its extermination? Shall society suffer 
that the slaveholder may eontinue to gather his crop of human 
flesh? What is his mere pecuniary claim, compared with 
the great interests of the common weal? Must the country 


| languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may flourish ? Shall 


all interests be subservient to one—all rights subordinate to 
those of the slaveholder? Has not the mechanic, have not 
the middle classes their rights—rights incompatible with the 
existence of slavery ?” 
Extract from the speech of the Hon. James Marshall, 
“ Wherefore, then, object toslavery? Because it is ruin- 


ous to the whites; retards improvement; roots out an in- | 


dustrious population ; banishes the yeomanry of the country ; 
deprives the spinner, the weaver, the sinith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment and support.”’ 


Sir, the subject of acquisition might be matter of 


' compromise; but, if you force this territory on 


our unwilling hands, you cannot force slavery with 


it. If you will force a free unwilling people under | 
| your dominion, you never shall, with my assent, 


force the blight of African ate upon them. 
This a subject of compromise! As well might 
you say there might be a compromise in regard 
to the claim of the abolitionists, that slavery 
should be entirely abolished within its constitu- 
tional limits. hat say you? Will you com- 


| promise that question? What sort of a compro- 


mise will you submit to? What portion of your 


| slaves will you manumit, and what portion of your 


territory consecrate to freedom? If nota subject 
of compromise within its constitutional limits, wh 
should it be beyond its constitutional limits? No, 
sir; itis not a subject of compromise. 

Sir, I rejoice that the bright example of these 
early patriots, of whom I have spoken, is not en- 
tirely lost amid their descendants in the sunny 
South. Itgave me pleasure to hear, and lam now 
proud to proclaim, that one of old Kentucky’s 


young but daring sons, [Mr. Green Apams,] is | 
fully imbued with the same spirit which actuated | 


our ancestors, and has the moral courage to resist 


| that morbid, sectional feeling, which would consign 


this free soil, for which we are abgut to legislate, 
to the blight of human bondage; and in his = 
upon this floor, openly to proclaim, that while he 
will at all times protect slavery within its conati- 


tutional limits, he never will be guilty of weak- 


ening those barriers wisely created by our fathers, 
by pushing slavery beyond it. Believing the full 
development of its great mineral and other re- 
sources, and its national greatness require it, soli- 


_ tary and alone, he stands here, amid the storm of 


sectionalism which surrounds him, animated by 
the acts of his ancestors, and fortified by the ex- 


perience of the past, and boldly proclaims his | 


devotion to the cause of freedom, and his desire to 


extend the ordinance of 1787 to all the Territories | 


of this vast Republic. 

Sir, another honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLarke] rose in his place, and solemn- 
ly announced that, in his belief, his colleague 
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| {Mr. ae) had not expressed the opinion of 
|| one in a hundred of the people of that State. sj, 
| if this be so, is it not because the gentleman and 
|| his coadjutors have thrown a fog around this sub. 
| ject, and falsely represented the whole North as 
| abolitionists, bent upon destroying slavery within 
|, its constitutional limits? If this be so, is it not 
| because the politicians have talked about the bal. 
|| ance of power, and created a morbid state of pub- 
| lie oe there? Sir, permit me to differ with 
the honorable gentleman, and to express the be. 
| lief, that there are more spirits than he is aware 
| of, even in his own State, who sympathize with 
| this doctrine. I venture to assert, that strip the 
question of all the fog which has been falsely and 
| basely thrown around it—take away the balance 
| of power doctrine, and the abolition of slayer 
within the States—and present Kentucky alone 
‘| upon this continent, with this vast territory upon 
her hands to be legislated for—a majority, if not, 
_ indeed, ninety-nine of every one hundred, would 
| be in favor of extending the vivifying doctrine of 
|, the ordinance of 1787 over that whole region. 
| _ Sir, it was well said the other day, I think by 
| the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Mayv,] 
| that this question of freedom of soil from African 
| slavery rose high above all party. It seems tu me 
| it should rise high above all party. It seems to me 
| that it should be discussed as a national, not as a 
sectional measure, and decided under the influence 
| of an enlarged patriotism, which looks only to the 
| lasting prosperity and glory of our common coun- 
try. Itis a measure which should find not only 
‘| partial but universal favor in the South. How far 
|| it does, or will, I cannot say. Sir, it is a question 
which, presented in a tangible shape, meets a 
_response—a legitimate and natural response—in 
|| every bosom that is warmed and strengthened by 
| the free air, and nurtured and sustained by the free 
soil of the North. That noble spirit of freemen 
| which thus revels in the air, devoted to freedom, 
and desires that all human intelligences should be 
| free to roam amid the elements which the God of 


|| Nature has thrown around, above, and below us; 
| requiring improvement and intellectual exertion ts 
/comimand and appropriate them to the uses of man; 
and thus to improve his physical, moral, and social 
| condition, should not be contaminated by the with- 
| ering touch of party strife, or sectional or geograph- 
ical allusions; but should be left free to act within 
| these Halls as reason, that great attribute of man, 
shall dictate, and the good of posterity shall re- 
quire. Sir, acting upon all the responsibility which 
_ attaches to my present position; fully imbued with 
_ the principles which actuated our fathers; enlight- 
ened by the happy, auspicious, and unpretedented 
' experience of the past, I do not hesitate to declare 
/my devotion to the principles of the ordinance of 
| 1787. And whenever—near or remote, directly or 
| indirectly, in any possible aspect in which the same 
'| may be presented—the question arises, whether 
| freedom shall be abolished, and the polluting sin 
| of human bondage be permitted to desecrate soil 
'| now free, I shall feel constrained by every prin- 
ciple of justice and humanity for myself, and in 
| behalf of my common constituency, to say—No; 
|| never, never, never ! 











INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. W. THOMPSON, 
OF INDIANA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Ps August 7, 1848. 
| The pending question being a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Army Bill was ordered to be engrossed fur a 
third reading— 
Mr. THOMPSON said he had never heretofore 
|| made a speech in this House which he designed 
simply for his constituents. But he now avowed 
the intention to do so with that ex and only 
| design, and not with the hope that he should in- 
| fluence any gentleman here by what he should say. 
On two occasions on last Saturday he had moved, 
|| pending the army bill, to insert appropriations for 
the improvement of the Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Missouri rivers. He then stated that he made 
those motions in good faith. He now reaffirmed 
with the utmost sincerity what he had then said as 
to his intention. . He had not been in the habit of 
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ventiemen in a false position on the record. He || items, standing on their own merits, they were’ 
jad been in this House for three years with per- } now told by gentlemen who have hitherto been in- | 
haps as few motions on the Journal as any member || terested in such legislation, that this army bill must 
of it. He had never made any motions but such | be passed through this*House without the intro- 
ss he conceived were connected wit the public || duction of such items of appropriation. This, from 
interests. When he addressed to the House pn | this time forth, was to be the position in which 
saturday some remarks on the subject of his pro- || they were to be placed in regard to these appro- 
sed amendments to this bill, it appeared that he || priations, however necessary they might be to the 
bad been misunderstood, for he was represented || military operations and deferice of the country. 
to have said that the Democratic party in this | Their constitutionality not questioned, these rivers, 
House were arrayed against the power of this | watering so many States of this Union, were to be 
Government to make appropriations for interpal || abandoned by requiring that appropriations for 
improvements, them should share the same fate with those har- 
Mr. KaurMan rose toa question of order. The || bors which, by the President of the United States, | 
pill before the House was the army bill. When | 
that bill was ordered to be engrossed, a motion was || was but the other day in this House, on a delib- | 
made to reconsider the vote ordering the engross- || erate vote, his own vote amongst others, that they || 
ment, and it was expressly refused, and therefore || made an appropriation to remove obstructions from 
the bill was not susceptible of amendment. With || the mouth of the Savannah river, which had been || 
regard to the rivers and harbors, the House had || there since the days of the Revolution; and after | 
determined that they should not be incorporated in | that deliberate vote appropriating money to remove 
this bill, and therefore the remarks of the gentle- | those obstructions, this same House of Represent- 
man from Indiana had no relevancy to it. | atives, with equal calmness and deliberation, has | 
The Speaker explained. The bill was not sus- || refused to make appropriations to remove obstruc- 
ceptible of amendment, and therefore the gentleman | tions from the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi 
from Indiana would not be at liberty to discuss any || rivers. Now, he wanted this fact to be known; 
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making motions purely with the view of Plecig || priations have been passed as separate and distinct || man that there was a bill reported for the improve- 


ment of rivers, which was now on the calen- 
dar. 


Mr. Tuompson said, if the gentleman from Ma- 


ryland would be patient, he would hear what he 
had to say on that*subject. 
any gentleman with giving a vote with the object 
of defeating these appropriations, but “he stated 
and reaffirmed that the fact was as he had pro- 
claimed it. While the President—and he regretted 
the necessity of referring to him in this connec- 
tion—had invariably denied their right to make 
appropriations for harbors, but had never denied 
the Federal power over the large rivers of the 
West, they were compelled to take the rivers with 
were regarded as local and unconstitutional. It | the harbors, when gentlemen knew beforehand 


He did not charge 


that my would thus be subject to a veto, and 
thereby be lost. 

Mr. Roor. That is a reason why we should 
not pass them. 


Mr. Tuomrson. No; it is no reason at all. 


They should stand as they had stood before, in 
| connection with the appropriations for the War 


Department. He repeated, that he regretted the 
result which had been produced. He regretted it, 
not only because it had deprived them of appro- 
priations which were much needed and demanded 


amendment he might desire to make; he could only || and he did not want it to be understood that it was | for the best interests of the country, but because it 


speak of the bill in general terms. || donealone by Democrats. It was done by the House 
Mr. Tompson said he believed he had the right || of Representatives, and he wished the country to 
to state why he was opposed to the passage of this || know it. 
bill. He had been led to believe, according to the | faith, and he was not prepared to go home and stand 
mode in which the rules of the House had been | before his constituents and the country, and jus- 
administered, that any gentleman might state why | tify the exercise of the power of this Government | 
he was in favor or not in favor of the passage of a || over internal improvements in the case of a single | 
pill; and he did not know that he was to be re- || stream, which was not freighted with the commerce | 
stricted by the administration of the rules now. || of even two States of this Union, while it was de-, 
He thought he could now say why he desired this || nied by this same House of Representatives in re- 
bill to fail on its final passage. || lation to the large rivers of the West. He had || 
His first object, however, was to correct one or || never voted against an appropriation’ bill in his | 
two errors which occurred in the published report || life. He had never voted against internal improve- 
of his remarks on Saturday, which he was‘about || ment bills. He believed in and insisted on the 
doing when interrupted by the gentleman from || power of this Government to carry on improve- 
Texas. He was represented as having said that | ments; but he could not, nor could any man who | 
the whole Democratic party stood opposed to the || represented a constituency like his, justify the ex- 
power of this Government to make appropriations | ercise of this power in a small stream, and deny it 
for internal improvements. He thought he did || when it was to be applied to the larger streams of || 
not say so. If he did, he desired to correct that | the West. There were appropriations in this bill || 
expression, for by such a sweeping remark he did || for the purchase of lands whereon to erect build- 
the Democratic party injustice. There were mem- |} ings, for the purpose of making improvements in || 


had made this House of Representatives refuse, 
the | what other Houses of Representatives have nat 
He moved these appropriations in good | refused, to ae these appropriations where they 


legitimately belong—with the expenditures for the 
War Department. 

Mr. Hunt asked the gentleman from Indiana to 
allow him to make a remark. 

Mr. Tuompson said he should withdraw his 
motion when he had got ‘through, and therefore 
the gentleman from New York might make his 
remarks now. 

Mr. Honr did not wish to interrupt the gentle- 
man from Indiana if he were not through. 

Mr. Tuompson repeated, that as he intended to 
withdraw his motion when he got through, he did 
not care to say anything more. He would there- 
fore do it now, and yield the floor to the gentle- 


| man. 


Mr. Hunt would renew the motion for the pur- 
pose of making one or two remarks. He regretted 
that there should be any difference of opinion be- 
tween the gentleman from Indiana and himself as 


bers of the Democratic party here who sustain the | the mode of manufacturing munitions of war, and || to the expediency of the vote which had been 
power of the Federal Government over works of || to do other thin s, with the expediency and ne- || taken this morning on the motion to reconsider. 
internal improvement—members who not only sus- || cessity of which he was not acquainted. || Concurring as he did with that gentleman in re- 


- how the candidate for the Vice Presidency of the | ory by the votes of gentlemen with whom he | 


tain! that power before their constituents, but here || He took it that when these appropriations had | 
by their votes. But these gentlemen are frequent- | undergone the careful supervision of a committee | 
ly influenced here by other questions, which they || of this House, they were of such a character as || 
consider of a more important nature than mere || would justify him in voting for them, and he had || 
questions of constitutional power. He knew of no || voted for them on that account. But there were | 
single instance in the histery of these appropria- |) appropriations here which appeared to be of a local || 
tions for the western rivers where the power of the || character, into the necessity for which he had not || 
Government over them had been denied by any || fully examined; but he supposed they would re- |, 
party in this country. If such a party had existed || quire money to be paid out of the treasury, for || 
he did not know it, and he would do the Demo- || the purpose, perhaps, of benefiting some gentle- || 
cratic party the justice to say that in the Western || man’s constituents, while the great interests of the || 
States they had never, as a party, denied the power || West are neglected and abandoned by a deliberate || 
of the Government over those rivers. | vote of the House of Representatives. 
1 








Mr. Kaurman again interposed, and-after a few || was “‘so much noise and confusion” generally as- | 
words from that gentleman and the Speaker— sociated with this great question of internal im- | 
Mr. Tuompson proceeded. The gentleman from || provements that it appeared to have reached this | 
Texas need not be apprehensive. If that gentle- ems, so that gentlemen did not know what they | 


But there || appropriation bill was a vote adverse to apprene. 


gard to the principle of internal improvements, and 


_ In reference to almost mT other question which 
0 


occupied the attention of Congress, he never sup- 
posed that any difference could arise, and that they 
could act antagonistically to each other, and, least 
of all, where they entertained the same views and 
were desirous to advance the same general object. 
He regretted very much that the gentleman from 
Indiana should have suffered himself to believe, or 
be willing to represent to his constituents and to 
the country, that the vote taken here this morning 
against reconsidering the engrossment of the army 


ations for the western rivers. The gentlemar had 
fallen into a serious error, which, on reflection, he 
would see aa plainly as any one; and he was weak- 
ening’ the cause which he desired to promote by 
representing that this House or his political friends 





man would keep quiet, he should soon be through || were doing, and thus only could he account for | 
with what he had to say. \| the failure of his amendment. 

On this question of constitutional power, he had || .He had a word or two to say on the subject of 
only this to say now, that he presented to the || the power of Congress over this subject. 
country this plain, simple, practical proposition— 
that, on a solemn, deliberate, calm vote, taken after 
mature consideration and deep reflection, a propo- 
sillon to improve the great rivers of the West had 
failed. He was also represented to have said that 
such an appropriation was made in the army appro- 
priation billin 1842,when the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. MeKay] was the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and had the bill 
under his control. In that respect he musthave been || the power, if, on a solemn and deliberate vote of | 
misunderstood, for he at the time corrected him- || those who admit it, these appropriations cannot be 
self, and stated that the Committee of Ways and || made? He regretted that this result had been pro- | 
Means had at that time at its head Mr. Fillmore, || duced, and he regretted it the more that it had been 


Whigs, who denied the power of the Government 





Whig party. He recollected no such instance at 


ad been proud to be associated on this floor in | 
the time that the 


entleman from North Carolina || the maintenance of principles which they hold in 


common with himself. 
Mr. Evans, of Maryland, reminded the gentle- 


was at the head of that committee. But how stood 
the matter now? Notwithstanding these appro- 


In the | 
West they had no question on this subject. There ! them in the annual appropriation bill if they ha 

were a portion of their Democratic friends who | been reported by the Committee of Ways and 
thought it should not be exercised to an extrava- | Means, or inserted by the Committee of the 
gant latitude. They did not think that revenue || on the state of the Union, and he should have 
should be raised for that express purpose; but they || voted for them whether they would have weakened 


had no party in the West, either Democrats or ! the army appropriation bill or not. But the army 


over this subject. But wherefore talk about this || objects, and nothing cou 
power? Where was the necessity of admitting | ering the ameny and attaching these appropri- 


i 





‘| were taking a position adverse to the western 


country in relation to these improvements. . 
He would have admitted the propriety of puttin 


hole 


bill was presented rogaine Py mse ine with a 
gained by reconsid- 


ationsto it. The gentleman from Indiana could 
not be ignorant of the fact that @ bill had oeen 
reported from the Committee on Commerce, and 
now lay on the table, to appropriate money for the 
objects contemplated by the gentleman from In- 
diana. It was only neweney that this House 
should proceed to take up that bill to give the gen- 
tleman an opportunity to vote upon them. 
Mr. Tuompson explained. He desired to get 
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these appropriations inserted in the army bill, be- | APOLOGETIC—EXPLANATORY— DENUNCIATORY. || suffering, was to us as nothing. We thovv' 
cause he believed that would not be vetoed, while ‘le —_— the gallant returned, and of the glorious aon of 
he believed the river and harbor bill would be.| SPEECH OF MR. W. W. WICK had it been ten millions, our votes were Vr. - 
They should get no appropriation if his amend- |; ; But when we thought of the uncounted and _" 
ment were detached from thearmy bill. Headopted || OF INDIANA, to-be-guessed-at expenditure incident to the fae 
this course, not only because he did not wish to } In tne Hovse or Representatives, ing to the army of a caudatory appendage, ra - 
drive the President to a veto, but because he wanted | August 7, 1848, (10} 0’clock, p. m.,) shape of a corps of officers, beyond the NECESSitieg 
to get the money. He was not disposed to legis- || of the service, our hearts sickened at the thoy gl 
late to make Presidential capital. He was acting || [2 Committee of the Whole on the state of the of the horns of the dilemma between which ® 
in good faith, and his chief object was to have the _, Union. were forced to choose. We screwed our faith 
appropriations actually made. | Mr. WICK said: \| to the sticking-point, and rather than lose the a 
Mr. Hunt was coming to that. The gentleman || | The friends and admirers of the great Senator || months’ pay, we swallowed the corps of Stinther 


had said that no party had denied the constitu. || from South Carolina make it their boast that his 
tional right of Congress over this subject. _ logic is always accurate, and his conclusions un- 
Mr. Tuompson begged to correct the gentleman. || answerable. Those not his admirers answer this 
He had not said so. He said he did not know a || claim of preéminence by representing that, although | 
party in the West that denied the power of Con- || it may be true that the arguments and conclusions | 
gress to make appropriations for the Mississippi, | of the Senator just named are irrefutable, it is also 
Missouri, and Ohio rivers. | true that the secret of his perfect success may be 
Mr. Hunt sail the gentleman could not have || found in the fact that he assumes boldly—in other 
paid much attention to the President’s message, for || words, begs his premises, Without pausing a | 
the President laid it down that there was no differ- | Moment to express an opinion of my own upon 
ence between harbors and rivers, and roads and this question, I desire to say, that for the reason | 
canals, within the limits of the States. In his last stated, the speech of the honorable member, 
argument the President makes no distinction, and | Who has just addressed the commitee, is perfectly | 
though he should not allow himself to be influenced unanswerable. He has assumed facts to suit his 
in the discharge of his duty by anything the Pres- inferences, and they (the inferences) drop as nat- | 
ident may have written, yet he had the best reason urally from his assumptions as do the drops from | 
to believe that a separate appropriation bill for the clouds. Sir, there is but one way to respond | 
rivers would meet the same fate at the hands of the | the honorable member; and that is, a mode 
President. But he had supposed that their friends | Which ought to be avoided among gentlemen. | 
who reside in the West and on the western rivers, doubt not the honorable member is perfectly un- | 
and who desired appropriations for these improve- | @ware that his assumed facts are merely the gath- | 
ments, would desire to take their stand incommon | ¢rings of the small Whig presses for the last ten | 
with the other friends of these improvements—on | years, by him. taken for granted, and condensed | 
broad national principles; and that they were pre- by his otherwise very fair mind, and produced as | 
pared to take ground with those who were ready | good as new in his estimation. Neither do I doubt | 
to sustain and protect the whole commerce of the that the honorable member is perfectly unaware 
country. In making appropriations for these pur- | that a majority of well-informed gentlemen in the 
voses he deemed it impossible to make a distinction || Country dispute the truth of the most of his facts, 
crest. different sections of the country without | and hold the residue to be the very gross perver- 
doing great injustice. If they passed an appro- | 8ions of a party press, too insignificant to have a 
priation bill for rivers alone, and omitted the lakes || Character to preserve by an appearance of decency. 
and the seaboard, they would do serious injustice I have obtained the floor, sir—a consummation 
to two-thirds or at least one-half of the entire coun- || Often devoutly wished for here—to speak; and to 
try; and whatever might be said of combinations | whom? To the country? At this late hour, your | 
of different interests together, he contended that the | reporters have all left the Hall but one, and he is 
only fair and enlightened mode of legislation was fast asleep. I do not believe that either time or 
to present a system which would embrace the || inclination will stand me instead to write out . 
whole counfry, and amount to an equal and ‘fair || hour’s exercise; therefore | cannot imagine myself 
distribution to the different sections, so that every || 88 speaking to the country. To the louse? I 
State and portion of the country would participate | Would willingly speak to the House, if it were 
in the advantages of a common Government. | here; but, alack! where is the House? Not here, 
Mr. Tuompson said he could not see why the | Certainly; nor, sir, is it wonderful that it is absent, 
friends of internal improvements on this foorshould | under the circumstances. Whence, then, shall | 
be so determined that all these internal improve- | derive inspiration? A thoughtatrikes me! I will 
ments should stand or fall together. Nor could | 8peak to the geiaries, and draw inspiration from 
he understand why this House should now refuse | the galaxy of beauty and elegance which are there, 
to attach these propositions of his to this bill, when | throwing a halo of glory around all within their 
but two weeks ago, ona deliberate call of the yeas | Sphere, and clothing this Hall in the garniture of 
and nays, they determined to insert and retain an | Paradise. 
item in the civil and diplomatic bill appropriating || That which I propose to say shall be partly 
$50,000 for improving the mouth of the Savannah || @pologetic, ee partly denuncia- 
river. caution my audience that I| shall so 








| tory; and 
Mr. Hunt would remind the gentleman that || mingle these elements, that it will require some 
there was a striking distinction between the cases. attention to discriminate and arrange my sentences 
Whether it was a wise policy on the part of the | under their appropriate heads. 
Committee of Ways and Means to insert that item | _ First, | make the amende honorable to the mem- 
in that bill, he would not now undertake to dis- | bers of the Whig side of this House. Some few 
cuss. His own impression, however, was, that it || weeks ago, I wrote a letter to an editor at home, 
would have been better to have left it to the gen || (and which has appeared in many places,) repre- 
eral appropriation bill for rivers and harbors; but, |; 8¢nting that, by their votes, the allowance of three 
being placed there, they who were in favor of || months’ extra pay to the discharged officers and 
appropriations for rivers and harbors felt con- |, soldiers had probably been defeated; and | pre- 
strained to go for it. But here was the army || sume that the natural inference from my statements 
appropriation bill, which had been ordered to be || Was, that such had been the intention of the votes 
engrossed and read a third time, and the question || alluded to. Herein I erred in |e Subse- 
was, whether they should send it to the President || quent votes and events have developed the fact, 
as it was, and then take up the bill reported from | that the honorable members did not intend to de- 
the Committee on Commerce, or disturb what they || feat the allowance of the three months’ pay, but to 
had already done, and go back, that they might | force this (the Democratic) side of the House, to 
blend these two things together. i! include in the same bill a provision for the reten- 
He then entered into some explanations in rela- | Won of a numerous corps of officers, (for whose 
tion to prior legislation on this subject, and said he | Services there is no necessity, in the opinion of 
would detain the House no longer. He had felt this side of the House,) at a heavy expense to the 
constrained to allude to the remarks of the gentle- | country. In this they were successful. They 
man from Indiana; he knew they agreed in prin- } fastened the extra officers to the extra three months’ 
ciple, and he regretted that there should be any | y, in such a manner as to force us to lose the 
difference between them on a question of expedi- | latter, unless we would also take the former. The 
ency. He then made a motion to lay the motion three millions which the three months’ pay took 
to reconsider on the table, and it was agreed || from the treasury, for the benefit of the war-worn 
to. | soldier returning from his fields of glory and of 


; 


— < 





sary officers. 

Mr. Coss, of Georgia. Not all of us. 

Mr. Wick. True, not all; but the most of us 
I, for one, acknowledge that I took the dose mos, 
reluctantly. If I errec, f hope my constituents 
will remember the tribulations in which I became 
involved, in consequence of having subjected myself 
to the appearance of having voted against the grant 
of bounty land, and forgive me. - 

Sir, I wish to make an apology for Congress, }; 
is said in the country that our sessions are too |ono 
If it be so, the evil ought to be remedied. Let 
examine. Since the organization of our Govern. 
ment, Congress has always adjourned every alter. 
nate year on the same day—the third of March, 
At the long sessions, every alternate year, the day 
of adjournment has varied much; and, upon the 
whole, the sessions have gradually become more 
and more extended. In 1810, the day of adjourn. 
ment was May Ist; in 1818, it was 20th April; in 
1828, it was 26th May; in 1830, it was 3]st May; 
and in 1832, it was July 16:h, and now it is August 
14th. This gradual extension of the period of every 
alternate session is not without good cause. In the 
early days of our national history, our States were 
less than half their present number, and our popu- 
lation about one-fourth what it now is. Our na- 
tional interests were formerly few and simple, 
Now, they are diversified and complicated. Then, 
this House would order a public document to be 
printed for the use of the members, and two or 
three extra copies for distribution, which each 
member would send to his favorite editors. Now, 
we order documents to be printed, and from thirty 
to four hundred extra copies to be furnished to 
each member. These he must frank, and direct 
to his constituency—a work of much labor and 
time, occasioning much absence of members from 
the House, and consequent delay of business, 
Then editors throughout the country published a 
few standard speeches for the information of con- 
stituencies, and then few members made speeches. 
Now, every member who does not desire to make 
his name oblivious, must make one, two, or three 
speeches. The speeches are so numerous, that the 
newspaper press cannot publish any considerable 
portion of them, and have abandoned the practice 
almost entirely. It has grown into an established 
usage for a member to publish his speeches in 
pamphlet form, and distribute the same among his 
constituents. To this end he must write out his 
speeches, superintend the printing, (ay, and pay 
for it, too,) compare the proof-sheets, and when the 
little pamphlets have been enveloped, he must go 
to work, and frank and direct them, by the thou- 
sand and tén thousand; and, after all, be faulted for 
not sending out more of them. The onerous labor 
incident to this operation often occupies the atten- 
tion of members while the House is in session; and 
confusion and waste of time in calls of committees 
or of the House, is the necessary result. And 
not only this, but he is expected to frank, direct, 
and send tens of thousands of speeches and docu- 
ments, besides his own speeches and the docu- 
ments furnished at the cost of Government. To 
accomplish this he will sit at his desk in the Hall 
franking and directing, while a motion is made and 
stated, a resolution offered and read, or a bill or 
amendment reported by the Clerk; and when he 
finds a vote about,to be taken, he throws down his 

n, perfectly unconscious of the matter before the 

ouse, and of course calls for the reading of the 
proposition. Time is wasted in reading it. So 
we go. 


Sir, forty years our predecessors came to 


this Hall every duy fo full dress, at 12 o’clock, sat 
at their desks two or three hours without shaking 
the powder from their locks, rumpling the ruffles 
which garnished their bosoms, soiling their fingers 
with ink, or compromising their personal dignity. 
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How different is itnow! So soon as the commit- 
es act upon the propositions before them, and || 
ring the same before the House, or soon there- | 
fier, we change the hour ef meeting to 11 o’clock, | 
ind afterwards to 10 a. m.; and we adjourn at 
yarious hours—generally from 4 to 10 o’clock, p. | 
m. The mornings are occupied in writing letters, 
fanking, and directing documents, &c., or in at- 
tendance upon the committees to which we belong. 
When the hour of meeting arrives, it finds us in 
the midst of a letter, or with a pile of documents |) 
before us. These we despatch, and away for the | 
Capitol—at what, in Indiana, we call a long lope— 
pot in full dress, by any means. Were a stranger | 
to meet one of us on the way, he would take him | 
for a messenger despatched ior #physician or mid- 
wife, or an errand-boy just escaped from contact 
with the toe of his employer’s boot. Such is the 


| To secure themselves against threatened Mexican 


A pologetic—Explanatory —Denunciatory.—Mr. WW ick. 


they take knowledge of northern progress in the | 
arts, sciences, and morals; they receive nearly all 


| their missionaries, doctors, lawyers, and editors 
| from the northern States. How, then, should they 
| know a North, or a South, or support either in a 


struggle for ascendency? They will not. Sir, in | 
advocating the annexation of To they had one | 
predominating motive—the sympathy inspired by || 
feeling of kindred and heaven-born charity. Our 


faith, expecting a continuance of the Mexican Goy- '| 
eanment as it then was. Military revolution over- 
turned the Mexican federative system, and our 
brethren were shorn of their rights. For ten thou- 
sand times the cause which induced our Revolution, | 
they revolutionized and made themselves a nation. 


aggression, and to gratify the longings of their hearts 


| Governor of Michigan. 
| brethren had gone to Texas,and settled there in good |, 





jife of an M. C. now, as compared with that of || for political association with their fatherland, they 
our predecessors of forty or fifty years ago. And || sought admission into the Union. Our people were | 
the worst of it is, that though the bills to be footed || told that to receive them, would induce war with 
have increased in a geometrical ratio, there has || Mexico. They recked not. Had our Texian 
een no correspondent increase in the mileage and | brethren been in the wrong, they would have re- | 
r diem. Yet who complains? Not I. I am || ceived them at all hazards. But as they were in 
content. All I have to say is, that I think our || the right, our people stretched forth their arms to 
constituents ought to be content; and, so far as they || receive them, and looked up at the racks on which 
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apologetic. The other dey, the hgnorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania [Mr, enone made a 
speech, which I have since found in pamphlet form, 
and which, judging from the signs about our fold- 
ing-room,.has been sent under the frank of mem- 
bers of Congress to all quarters of the United 
States. 1 find in that speech, as printed, that Gen- 
eral Cass is represented to have been formerly 
True. I find it, more- 
over, stated in that speech, that while General Cass 
was so, as aforesaid Governor of Michigan, he, 


| the said Cass, charged the Government with large 
| sums of money for ‘extra salary,'? which were 
actually paid to him. 


On examining the records, 
I find that no such charge was ever made by Gen- 


eral Cass. The words “ extra salary’ are not to 
_ be found in General Cass’s accounts, nor on the 
_ books of the proper department. Now, how does 
| this happen? 


We all know the high character in 
the country of the honorable member, He is a 
member of Congress, and they ouglit to be infi- 
nitely above willfully misstating facts. It would 
be at once uncharitable and unparliamentary for 
any one to say the contrary. Besides, a near 
neighbor of the honorable member—one Ogle— 


| did once, on this floor, commit just such a blun- 


are cognizant of the circumstances and changes to 
which I have alluded, I doubt not they are so. 

| must now proceed to denounce a heresy, which || 
is more frequently proclaimed by men who believe 
itnot, than by those who honestly think as they || 
say. Political writers and speakers of a certain 
stamp, in most of the northern States, have held 
forth the idea that the actual object of the annexa- 
tion of Texas was to increase the power or influ- 
ence of the slaveholding States in the Government. 
(Herea Whig member desired Mr. W. to yield 
the floor, and he would furnish him with pretty 
good Democratic authority for that idea—holding 
uo what was believed to be an old number of the 
Ohio Statesman. Mr. Wick declined to yield the 
floor, but said: Ah! yes, indeed, some of our Dem- 
ocratic friends did take that view of the subject at 
first, before they understood public opinion at the 
South, West, and North. They soon found their 
error, as to both, to be extreme. It was but a 
whisk of the brush of the fox of Lindenwald. 
Now it would not change the feelings and course 
of that true-hearted man and bold Democrat, Sam. 
Medary.] 

Sir, (said Mr. W.) it was no calculation about 
northern or southern ascendency which made the 






hung their rifles, Such is charity in the West. 
There may be elsewhere a seasoning of the charity 
which begins at home, cpunts the cost of relieving 


| a brother in the hour of his peril, or calculates po- 


litical balances. If so, it is not the charity which 
Christ taught and lived. According to the Divine 


| code, it is selfishness, the religion of hell. 
| The next thing in order, is to respond to the 


| criticisms which have been uttered upon this floor, 
| and reiterated every where in reference tothe march 
of the army from the Nueces to the Rio Grande. 
I will so state my premises that no one will con- 
trovert them. Texas was admitted into the Union 
of States, and, in virtue of such admission, her 
boundary was the bourn of the Union. By an 
act of her Legislature, passed before ad mission, the | 
Rio Grande was declared to be her boundary. By 
the terms of her admission, that boundary became 
| subject to revision and alteration by treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, and not other- 
wise. No act of Congress could substitute a bound- 
ary other than the Rio Grande. No treaty was 
made altering the boundary. Mexican function- 
aries denounced war, not upon condition that our 
army should move to the Rio Grande, but because 
Mexico claimed all Texas to the Sabine. Mex- 


} 





annexation of ‘Texas a desideratum with the ma- 
jority of the American people. This is emphatic- 
ally true as to my constituency. The convention 
which nominee me to the candidacy—resulting 
in my now being here—as Democrats always do 
on such occasions, adopted a set of resolutions. I 
quote one of them: 

“ Resolved, That we know no North, and no South, but 
the Union of States.”? 

Such is the substance. What matters it-to them 
which or what section of the Union has the as- 


cendency in point of numbers, provided that the 


Union is preserved entire, and the Government 
controlled by correct principles? When they look 
into the history of the country, they find that the 
Father of his Country was a slaveholder; and that, 
though he regretted the introduction of slavery into 
this country, and held it as a moral and social evil, 
yet in his Farewell Address—his last legacy to 

is countrymen—he warned us against sectional 
divisions and jealousies. He made no exception 
of jealousy, because of an apprehended ascendency 
of free or slave States. Again: they find that Jef- 
ferson, though disapproving of slavery in the ab- 
Stract, condemned in the most pointed language 
the Missouri compromise, as aggressive and unjust 
to the slave States. Again: they read Jackson’s 
Farewell Address to them, and they find the same 
warning against sectional divisions and jealousies 
which burst from the tomb of Washington. Again: 
they remember that it was the hand ofa slaveholder 
which grappled with that monster of corruption, 
the United States Bank, and strangled it to death. 
They remember that, in that struggle, he was sus- 
tained by the southern Democracy. They take 


knowledge, too, of the fact that the southern States 
Were the first and most prominent advocates of 
the free trade, in which they base their present 
rity. On the other hand, they remember 
orth as it was in the days of the Revolution; 


pros 
the 





ican armies marched to the Rio Grande, crossed it, 
and threatened our encampment on the Nueces. 
The President was under oath ‘‘to execute the 
laws.”? He found a law of Texas defining the 
Rio Grande as the boundary of that State. It was 


ary, and Texas as Mexican property. Upon this 
action of the President you i 


in his place? Would you have assumed, without 
law, that the Nueces was the boundary? Would 
you have recognized the law of Mexico eee: 
tory, and so have defended the Sabine, and left 


Texas a prey to Mexico? Or would you have 


defended the Rio Grande boundary? Answer, I 
pray you, in chancery style—not by evasions and 
equivocations, but directly, ‘‘ yes’’ or “no.” You 
never have so answered, nor will you ever. 

So, too, according to the law of Texas, Santa | 
Fé, with its dependencies, was within the State | 
of Texas. The President found it occupied by | 
the enemy. He marched an army, and took pos- | 
session of it. Would you have done so? Or | 
would you have preferred the laws of Mexico to | 
the law of Texas? Having taken possession of | 
Santa Fé, and finding no American or Texian gov- 
ernment, or laws in operation, the President estab- | 
lished a government of a temporary character. | 
Would you have done the same, or otherwise? | 
and if otherwise, how? Answer, I pray you, in | 
chancery style. Disclose ee ideas on this point | 
for our enlightenment. Verily, he is no states- | 
man, but merely a court-yard politician, who finds | 
fault with other men’s doings, without showing | 


what ought to have been done. 


Take notice, I am now about to plunge into the 


not counteracted by any other law, or by treaty. | 
He marched the army to the Rio Grande to defend | 
the boundary of the Union, as defined by the only | 
law in existence on the subject, except the Mex- | 
iean laws, which defined the Sabine as the bound- | 


ave criticised. But | 
| have any of you told what you would have done | 


| der. He obtained from the department a state- 


| ment of all the expenditures for furniture for the 
| President’s House from the organization of the 


Government till 1840, and so wove them into his 
| speech as to have it appear thal the entire amount 
| had been expended by the then President, or to 
| furnish the house for him. ‘Time, which proves 

all things, brought the truth of this matter before 
| the American people. Generally, they could not 

command the charity to believe that Ogle made a 
| mistake, for he was corrected here on this floor by 
| & truly honorable member of his own party, and 
| cautioned of the consequences to his reputation. 
| He persisted notwithstanding, and not only made 
| his speech, but had it printed and published with- 
| Out correction. For a time it passed current as 
| truth. When the gross falsehood of his state- 
| ments came to be understood, his printed speech 


|| was known by the soubriquet of “* Ogle’s budget of 


| 


‘| lies.”’ Ogle died, and itis to be hoped that the 


|| Lord had “mercy on his soul;’’ but as for hie 
| memory, it is damned—intensely. [| am very sure 
| that the honorable member from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Stewart] does not intend deliberately to 
|| subject his name to a like reproach, and therefore 
'| L infer that he fell into this very great error under 
|| the influence of some sort of hallucination inci- 
| dent to very great minds and precocious geniuses. 
| [tis a quality of such to disregard trifles. Now, 
‘| sir, I find, on examination, that though General 
| Cass never either charged or received pay for ony 
such an item as ‘extra salary” and that though 
in point of fact his salary was neither more nor 
less than a certain fixed and reasonable sum, yet 
it is true that, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
to promote peace with the Indian tribes, he made 
many presents to Indian chiefs and headmen, and 
expended sums in their entertainment at Detroit 
when there on a visit to him, as the represent- 
ative of their great father, the President, &c., &c., 
which presents and kindness were the more ne- 
cessary because of the immediate contiguity of the 
Indian tribes to Canada, and their consequent in- 
tercourse with British traders and agents. I find, 
that for these things, and others of a like kind, 
he made certain charges, which were found rea- 
sonable by the proper accounting officers, and 
| allowed. lalso find that he (General Cass) fre- 
quently acted as a commissioner to hold negotia- 
tions and make treaties with Indian tribes, and, in 
so doing, made many long journeys, and encoun- 
tered much expense. These items he charged 
for, and his accounts being reasonable, they were 
allowed by the proper officer. These accounts fill 
some pages of manuscript, and might easily be 
copied fairly; but the honorable member, under 
the influence of the hallucination aforesaid, run his 
eye over the pages, and, as he had gone to the 
books to find ‘‘ extra salary,” there it waa before 
hia eyes; the said hallucination causing him to con- 
dense entire sentences and pages into these two 
words—* extra salary.”’ In a subsequent speech, 
the honorable member has, perhaps, to some smaili, 
but not to any considerable extent, set the niatier 
right. ‘Be be sure, hundreds of honest men may 
read his first speech, and believe that General Casa 
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received ‘‘extra salary;’’ but then the second || 


speech will prawe to sonfe future Whig President, 
that the honorable member has recovered from his | 
hallucination, and that he is so far able to read | 
writing and cipher, on a second trial, as to be 
fairly qualified for a clerkship in the Treasury De- 
partment, . 

I propose to direct my attention to the propo- 
sitions which have been, or now are, pending 
before Congress for the organization of the Terri- 
tories of Oregon, California, and New Mexico; 
and, in connection with the subject of them, to sa 
a few things “ apologetic,”’ ** explanatory,” fe 
mayhap, a little ‘*denunciatory,” and thus con- 
sume my stinted hour. | 

It is, or ought to be, well known, that my fa- |! 
vorite principle, in reference to the organization of || 
Territories, is, to leave their local legislatures to | 
settle all matters of meum and tuum, of personal 
rights, and generally all laws ofa municipal nature. 
My rearons for this preference have been given 
heretofore. Among the most prominent, is a re- 
gard to the Constitution of the United States, which, 
in my humble opinion, has not vested Congress 
with the right to legislate forthe Territories, further 
than to extend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States over them. Were the people of the | 
Territories to insist upon it, | am persuaded they 
have a right to adopt their own organic law, as 
well as all other laws—not inconsistent, however, 
with the Constitution and laws of the United || 
States—and to elect their own officers. The or- 
ganic law which Congress adopts or prescribes 
for them, I consider as not obligatory upon them, | 
until they may signify their assent to it by acting 
in acecordance with it, or otherwise. Their offi- 
cers they are ever willing should be appointed by 
this Government, in consideration of the payment | 
of their salaries; the people of the Territortes be- | 
ing, without exception, very destitute of currency 
and means. Consequently, there has never been 
any hesitation on the part of the people of the Ter- | 
ritories about accepting of such organic laws as 
we propose to them. Their necessities and de- || 
fencelessness lead them to accede to such terms as | 
we may propose, but would make any stringency || 
on our part the more shameless and imexcusable. 
To this my favorite plan it is objected, that we, as 
guardians of the Territories, ought to provide, in | 
the organic laws which we present or prescribe to || 
them, against the practice of certain things con- 
trary to public or private morals. I have never | 
heard it proposed to prohibit gambling or drunk. | 
enness, or to legislate far them on the subject of || 
matters having relation to private right or personal | 
relation, except on the subject of slaveholding. | 
This being a sin, or social evil, which we of the 
free States are free from, (happily, as we think,) | 
we are in no danger of hitting ourselves, or any | 
influential constituent, a rap over the sconce by || 
legislating against it. On the contrary, our con- |! 
stituents being opposed to it in their feelings, we || 
find it extremely convenient to recommend our- 
selves to their favor by taking the matter in hand, 
to provide against its possible existence in a Terri- 
tory. Ihave found myself, under the influence of 
these considerations, almost ready, at times, to 
set aside the Constitution upon a point of moral 
consideration, upon which point there is but one 
opinion among those I represent. I can justify 
such a vote under the influence of a strong neces- 
sity. I voted for the compromise bill, though it |, 
contained a clause stringently restricting the legis- 
lative power of two of the Territories. I did so, || 
because I saw almost, if not quite, insurmountable 
barriers to the organization of those Territories, | 
owing to the existence of strange, and to me in- 
comprehensible, diversities of opmion here and in 
the Senate. For the same reason, | voted for the 
bill to organize the Territory of Oregon, with the 
entire (1 believe) ordinance of 1787 incorporated 
in its provisions; and, for the same reason, should || 
the Senate amend it by inserting the words, “ in- 
asmuch as the same is north of latitude 36° 30’,”’ |, 
or almost any other words of meaning, or no | 
meaning, it will still receive my support. The || 
position of those Territories, and the condition ef || 
their people, are pitiable. So far as my vote goes, | 
they must be organized and protected. 

I have no desire to extend the area of slavery; 
yet | will not withhold my vote from a Territorial |, 
bill, because it does or does not prohibit the exist- || 
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ence of slavery in the Territory to be organized. {| tions of the Constitution, in the hands of 
Indeed, not only because of the constitutional | 
| question, but also because I believe no bill can | 
pass both Houses organizing a Territory, and posi- | 
tively restricting the existence of slavery therein, 
for the reason of a determination of many mem- 


bers of both Houses not to tolerate legislation 
which they think unequal and invidious, and may 


| prejudice, if not finally cut off, a right which they 
| claim under the Constitution, of emigrating to new 
| Territories without forfeiting slaves, | have con- 
|| stantly voted against all restrictions of that or any 


other similar kind. Yet am I always ready to vote 
for a bill organizing any Territory with such re- 
striction. I hold this to be no hardship to any one 
but myself; for if the Constitution secures the right 
alluded to, our legislation cannot cut it off, but will 
be decided void by the Judiciary. The Constitu- 
tion executes itself. 

I have said that [ disapprove of restricting Ter- 


_ritorial Legislatures, even on the subject of slavery. 


I am so, because I deem such restriction an inva- 


sion of the right of self-government of the people 


of the Territories, inherent in them, and having 
the right to exercise itself the moment they be- 


come a social body by organization. But some | 
insist that we ought to restrict the Territories | 
against this great evil. They insist on making an | 


exception of it. The greatness of the evil does not, 
in my humble opinion, change the rule of consti- 
tutional construction, nor add to the powers or 


| duties of this Government, nor diminish the pow- 
_ ers or rights of the people of the Territories. Those | 
who insist that they will be morally guilty if they | 
give their votes to organize a Territory, without | 


the restriction, forget that they are affecting an at- 
tribute in reference to the prevention of evil which 
God himself has never assumed. In his very na- 
ture, He is opposed to all evil. Yet he has made 
us, placed us in a position where a thousand al- 


lurements to evil beset us, and so shaped our na- | 


tures that we do, uniformly, more or less, yield to 
the allurements by the actual commission of nu- 
merous acts of wickedness. In addition to this, 


He endowed us with free agency. So, you will | 
give organization to a Territory—give it existence | 


—but, poor miserable sinners though you be, you 
must, for conscience sake, not leave it a free agent! 
You affect to be more stringently righteous than is 
God! Is He the author of your sins, because he 
endowed you with free agency? Would you be 
the author of evils in Territories, because you fail 


_ to provide against them in the laws by which you 


give them existence, and so leave them to their 
free agency? 

I cannot better illustrate this subject than to 
remind you of what all here know, that, in view of 
the difficulties in the way of the passage of any 
law for the organization of any one or more of the 
Territories, the subject was in the Senate referred 
to a select committee of able and patriotic Sena- 
tors; which committee reported a bill giving Ore- 


| gon a full, and, in most respects, unrestricted 
| government. On the subject of slavery there was 


no restriction, except that already imposed by the 
provisional government formed, in their necessity 
created by our very shameful neglect for two years 
past. The bill restricted the Territories of Cali- 


| fornia and New Mexico from legislation on the 
| subject of slavery. I objected to this restriction 
_ only upon constitutional grounds; and as few of 


the people of those Territories are American citi- 


zens, I had the less objection on that account. 


Let me give a history of the origin of that bill. 


| For some time past, some of the members of Con- 


gress from the southern States have insisted that, 


| under ‘the Constitution of the United States, the 
people of those States have a right to emigrate to | 
any of the Territories without forfeiting their | 
/ slaves. During the present session, it has seemed 


as if most or many of the southern members had 
come to that conclusion. If any dissented, they 
could not but be aware that no law could ever pass 


Congress for the establishment of slavery in a | 


Territory or elsewhere. No representative from a 


free State can ever vote for such a law; and the | 
free States have a majority on this floor, and | 


always will have it. Hence such dissenters from 


|| the common southern opinion, if any there were, 


could not fail to see, that unless the Constitution 
should sustain them, no law ever would; and that, 
consequently, to submit the question to the opera- 


t th tom 
ciary, was the best they could do. On the va 
hand, the members of Congress from : 





2 the nor} 
States—Whigs, Democrats, Abolitionists,. on 


Barnburners, as well asthe press and leading poli 
ticians, philanthropists, &c., &c.—had as co . 
stantly and earnestly insisted, that inasmuch a 
slaveholding is against natural law, it cannot exist 
| in any Territory unsustained by positive law, and 
| that there is nothing of the hin in the Constity. 
| tion of the United States. They had, moreover 
| insisted, that under the Constitution, Congress ha, 
| no power to establish slavery anywhere. Indeed, 
| I believe, that on this last point, all men from all 
|| sections agree. A member of this House, repre. 
| senting a northern State, who had never resided 
‘in a slave State, Who, when he found himself by 

the accident of descent, the owner of slave pro i 
erty of value sufficient to have released him from 
pecuniary embarrassment, (now happily removed.) 
emancipated the same, because that, being the 
inhabitant of a free State, he could not appropri. 
ately discharge the duties which a master owes to 
his servant, and for other reasons—who had spent 
nights almost sleepless, revolving in his mind how 
some plan could be devised to which a majority 
of each House of Congress would be brought to 
assent for the organization of the Territories, at 
last came to the conclusion, that if all the profes. 

‘| sions and declarations above mentioned were sin- 
cere, there would be no difficulty in passing a bill 
for the organization of the ‘Territories, leaving the 
right of slaveholding therein to be tested by the 
Constitution, as adjudicated by the Judiciary of 
the Territories and the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. He therefore mentioned his plan to 
several members, and finally penned a sketch of 
it, which went out of his hands. This was before 
the committee to consider of the subject was ap- 
— by the Senate. In that committee, it is 

nown that the bill was prepared, and proposed 
by a northern Senator. Hence it is a northern 
proposition for the settlement of a weak and silly 
altercation, void of real interest, except to little 
minds filled with jealousy, and to little men desi- 
rous of occasion to address themselves to the local 
feelings of local constituencies. The bill passed 
the Senate, and in the House it was defeated. 
How? Defeated? Why had not everybody in- 
sisted that the Constitution favored their particular 
views? And did not the bill leave the question to 
be settled by the Constitution? Even so. 

A deep responsibility rests somewhere. If we 
look at the vote, we find that every southern Dem- 
|| Ocrat voted for the bill. Nothing, therefore, lies 
at their door. They have proved themgelves to 
have been sincere in their past professions of re- 
liance upon the Constitution, or at least of a wil- 
lingness to submit their interests to be determined 
by it, and have, moreover, evinced an ardent desire 
to settle this vexed and troublesome question. The 
northern Democratic members, who in good faith 
voted for the bill, are in the same category. But 
how is it with you who defeated the bill? I know 
some of you represent constituencies who are not 
content unless you vote against everything on the 
subject except the Wilmot proviso. They, too, 
claim that the Constitution secures the Territories 
against the advent of slavery. If so, what do they 
want of an act of Congress? To strengthen the 
Constitution? Sir, there is not a county-court 
lawyer in the State of Indiana who does not know 
that the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land, and cannot be arrested by an act of Congress. 
If, then, the Constitution plants slavery in the new 
Territories, your legislation cannot prevent it from 
going there; and, rice versa, if the Constitution does 
not plant slavery in the Territories, it will never 
be there till some law authorize it. We all know 
that there is no danger of such a law passing this 
House. The bill of which I am speaking pro- 
hibited the Territorial Legislatures from estab- 
lishing slavery. How, then, could it get there, 
unless the Constitution carry it there? And if 
that be so, how will you prevent it? By act of 
Congress, which will be legitimately declared void? 
Bah! I am sick of silliness! I know that a vote 
in favor of the bill might have caused you some 
explanations; but [ cannot believe that there is & 
constituency in the United States who would ask 
their representative here to vote for a law for the 
purpose of either repealing or strengthening the 
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Judi. Constitution !!!! I much fear that some Demo- banker, who, in the same letter, mourns the want || declare on this floor that he will never vote for any 
Other cratic northern members,who voted against the bill, | of ** stated preaching,” and advises a plot how to law establishing or extending slavery in or to the 
rthern have sacrificed deeply at an unholy shrine. | deceive the public, and individuals, as to the true Territories. You heard the honorable member from 
» and As for the Whig members from the northern | state of his bank, and to lull them into security, Virginia [Mr. Bayty] the other day call for an 
5 Poli. states, [ believe they have been pretty consistent. || that so his miserable rags may pass current tll member from a free State who could or would, 
| COn- They have for years mostly succumbed to the | the time shall come for his bank to make a splendid | under any circumstances, give any such vote; and 
ch as threatenings of an instinct which they have de- | burst? Have your masses in New York really | you know that he ealled in vain. Yet you and 
 EXist spised, and are lost in entanglement with it beyond | become so corrupt as to run after such stinking your newspapers at home denounce all who will 
ry and the hope of recuperation. - What is the Constitu- || fish? Verily, some of us understand you well. | not unite in disturbing the peace of parties and of 
Stity. tion, compared with the behests of fanaticism, And, to cenvince you of this, I will explain: Itis the Union, byinsisting oo the Wilmot proviso, 
‘Over, rejoicing in any Opportunity to with the Barnburning portion of New York very | and who vote accordingly, as advocates of the 
8 has “Atone for sins it is inclined to, much as it was with Massachusetts at an early | ‘‘extension of slavery!!”’ And, in the West, every 
deed, By damning those it has no mind to?” | day in our political history. Massachusetts having — thingumderry who, in hopes of office, or 
m all They all voted against the bill. contributed greatly to produce the Revolution, || because he is secretly an Abolitionist,lives upon 
epre. How is it with the Whig members from south- | seemed to imagine that she would, therefore, as a | faith in the second advent of the New York dynas- 
sided ern States who voted against the bill? You very | matter of course, take the lead of other States in | ty, takes up your song, and does his little best to 
f, by well know that no northern member will ever vote | the control of national affairs. It turned out, how- | produce confusion in Hoosierdom, in hopes, at 
prop for any law authorizing slavery in the Territories | ever, that when the American people compared the || least, to minister to the spleen of him of Kinder- 
from by its enactments, How, then, can you ever hope | political opinions of the leading men of that State || hook, by defeating the regular nominees, or some 
ved,) for anything better than the bill of which I am | with the political opinions of certain southern poli- | of their friends, through basely-begotten divisions. 
y the speaking, which left you and your constituents the | ticians, they preferred the latter; and, as a conse- | You may pass your insincerities and misrepresent- 
Opri- means of finding your constitutional rights, if any | quence, Virginia policy and Virginia men got the || ations as current upon the slaves who, as tenants, 
€8 to you have under it? Do you better like the free- | start, and kept it for forty-eight years, with the | or operatives, give their suffrages at your wills; or 
pent agency plan? or isthatunacceptable to you, because | exception of two short periods of doe years each, | you may successfully fish up converts from the 
ow it originated with General Cass? If you like it, during the Presidencies of the elder and younger |. hells and stews of the Five Points; but, believe me, 
rity why did you not propose it? The most of the Adams. As a consequence, Massachusetts took |, that, with the exception of secret traitors in our 
ht to Cass men would have gone with you for it. It) the pouts, and has pouted ever since. ‘Thus with || midst, and now and then an honest second advent 
8, at differs little from the bill I am speaking of, and || New York. In 1836, the Democratic party of the | emigrant from your own State, they will be scouted 
ofes- would suit me better. Come! propose it, and I |, South and North took a fancy to make a son of || in Indiana, wherever one man has the courage and 
Sin- will give you the best assistance in my power. | New York their standard-bearer. They.continued | industry to expose your plans of disorganization 
| bill Have you a secret understanding with northern || him. in that office for eight ‘years, though not in | and revenge. 
; the Whigs, that after General Taylor is elected Presi- | the office of President. In 1840 he was defeated. In conclusion, T sum up the elements by whose 
the dent, they will vote for a law placing you on || In 1844, the politicians of the South had the same | votes the organization of the Territories has thus 
y of stronger grounds than the Constitution pore you? || confidence in him as formerly. He had served | far been defeated, and, as I fear, will continue to 
Jni- If you have, you will do well to take their bonds; || them marvelously well in his character of “a || be defeated, at least during this session. Those 
n to for, be assured, they dare do anything but that, or || northern man with southern principles.”? But there | elements are as follows: 
1 of “rush upon the thick bosses of Jehovah’s buckler.”’ || were unmistakable signs of a defection from, and |, Ist. All the Whig members from the North. 
fore But how am I talking? The day will never come || a prejudice against him, among a portion of the | 2d. A part of the Whig members from the South. 
ap- for the fulfillment of the pledge which [ am sup- || masses of the Democratic party everywhere— | 3d. All of the disorganizers, commonly called 
tis vosing, by way of deriding you in courtesy. You || north, south, east, and west. Deterred by this |, ‘‘ Barnburners,’’ including the Abolitionists. 
sed save lost the opportunity of securing for the South | perception of things from supporting him in the || 4th. A few Democrats from the North. 
ern the adjustment of this question upon the terms of |, Presidential Convention of 1844, lestdefeat should | All of these elements, except the last, are inter- 
illy the Constitution, and of securing it forever against | follow his nomination, they turned their eyes to || ested, ina corrupt political sense, in preventing the 
ttle the aggressions and taunts incident to northern | the Northwest. The northwestern States had never | organization of the Territories. The American 
esi- agitation of the slave question. You have preferred || produced a President; they had grown into some | people are anxious to see those Territories organ- 
real to leave the question open, in hopes that northern | importance, and had given a more thorough sup- || ized, and, if all measures for that object fail, they 
sed Whigs, Abolitionists, and Barnburners may, by its port to certain Democratic measures than formerly. || will naturally look to their representatives here for 
ed. use, gain advantages over Democrats. Upon your || ‘The delegates in convention from the southern || an explanation. You, whose votes have defeated 
in- own heads, and those of your constituents, be the || States gave the northwestern man their support; || the bill, (except the unfortunate gentlemen of the 
lar consequences. and he would have been nominated, but for a || fourth class,) have one common object to achieve— 
1 to What I have said to northern Democrats, has || masterly movement on the political chess-board, || the defeat of the nominees of the Democratic party. 
been intended for those of you who feel constrained || To prevent his nomination, the peculiar friends of | You, and the stupid or corrupt presses under your 
we my the will of your constituents to vote against || the son of New York took up a southern man, | control, will all be in a story, or nearly so. A 
m- erritorial bills not containing the Wilmot proviso || (Mr. Polk,) and gave him such a vote as developed |; northern Whig will go to his Representative on his 
ies or its equivalent, but who, nevertheless, support | the fact that he could be nominated if the southern || return, and the following dialogue, in substance, 
to regular nominations. I wish not to wound your || delegates would vote for him. They could not do || will take place: 
re- feelings, and will not do so intentionally. That || otherwise than vote for him; and he was nomi- || Constituent. “‘ Why did you not pass a law to 
vil your constituents should instruct you to vote for || nated and elected, and will leave a beautiful record. |, organize the Territories ?”’ 
ied the proviso, is not so very surprising. But that || Strange as it may seem, the peculiar friends of the || _ Representative. ‘Ah! have you not heard of 
ire they should instruct you to vote against bills or- || son of New York not only succeeded thus in pre- || Cass having become the advocate (not of free 
he ganizing the Territories, without the proviso, is, I venting the nomination of a northwestern man, || agency—no! you will not say that) of slavery, 
ith must confess, astonishing. 1 pray you lay the || but they had the consummate audacity and men- | and that the Democrats fixed the bill so as to es- 
but matter truly before them, and then, if they tell you || dacity to charge his defeat to the South, and the |) tablish slavery in the Territories, and that for that 
Ww to rather lose the Territories than to consent to their || address to induce even some northwestern men to | reason the Whigs voted against the bill? It is 
Not organization upon the principles of free agency, or || believe the charge. In 1848, the son of New York || even so. Only think of old Cass having turned 
he of leaving the matter to the Constitution,—all I |) yet dreamed ofa second advent. When, however, | slavery man! Some of his own friends got so 
0, can say is, that they are queer constituencies, but || the Convention succeeded in making a nomination | ashamed, that they voted against the bill.”’ 
es that they ought to be obeyed. . | without the aid of New York, a change came over That will sound well in the North!!! 
ty There is another class, aieatnig to be Democrats, | him. His southern principles sloughed off, and A southern bidet comes to his Representative, 
he but acting under a separate organization, and who, || he becamean avowed Barnburner, thereby adopting '| and asks, ‘*‘ How did you fail to organize the Ter- 
rt as if it were possible to serve God and Mammon, ll'a principle which, if persisted in long, will dissolve || ritories?”’ 5 
w give not their support, but their denunciations, to || the Democratic party. How funny! One of the | Representative. ‘‘Why, my dear sir, John C. 
he the regularly nominated candidates of the party. || fathers of the caucus system and regular nomina- | Calhoun, and Atchison, of Missouri, sold us to 
- hey are commonly called Barnburners. They | tions has become a disorganizer, and is ready to | the North. They agreed to a bill which would 
Ww have contributed, by their votes, to defeat the bill | bundle anywhere, with Whigs, Abolitionists, and | forever have excluded us from the Territories, by 
m I am speaking of, and to make chaos of every- | renegade Democrats, for the sake of at Jast again | excluding slavery therefrom, and we could do no 
es thing having a bearing upon the interests of the || reposing in the White House! Verily, ‘‘ misery |, other than vote against it.”’ 
er Democratic party. I pray you, gentlemen,under- || makes strange bedfellows !”’ } That sounds very well in the South!!! 
W stand yourselves, and know that~you are under- | In a good cause political men find no occasion || A Barnburner disciple will go to his Represent- 
is stood. Do you suppose the world will give credence | to be uncandid or inconsistent. You, here on this | ative, and they discourse as follows: 
4 for charity towards men of color, or towards labor- | floor, and your adherents elsewhere, have avowed | Constituent. *‘Why did you not organize the 
D- ing white men, to the leaders of your faction,whoare || your perfect confidence in the power of the Con- || Territories?” 
ey known to habitually blaspheme the name of their || stitution to guard the Territories from the advert of || Representative. ““ Why, my dear sir, Cass sold 
if Maker in common conversation, and even in cor- || slavery. Yet you vote against a bill leaving the | himself to the slaveocracy for the nomination, 
of respondence by letter? Do you expect mankind || matter to be controlled by the Constitution. Again: || and old Dickinson, to carry out the bargain, got 
}? to give credit for elevated motive to gamblers in || you have adopted as one of the articles of your || up a bill to extend slavery into the Territories; 
e stocks, and upon elections, who will instruct their || creed, that the soil of the United States ought to and you know I could not go that.’’ 
e 


tools how to come it over greenhorns in a stock || be open to the occupancy of any poor man who 


Great powers! Such are the political elements 


4) : , 
a sale, or to get a sure election bet with an unintel- || wants a farm. If you really think so, why did ! which defeated a benign measure of great neces- 
k ligent person excited by recent attendance at a) your predecessors on this floor in the last Congress | sity to the protection of the Territories and their 
8 political meeting #* Or toa canting hypocrite of a | vote against the graduation bill? Bah! Again: | inhabitants, and admirably calculated to secure in- 
8 —_ 


* See John Van Buren’s published correspondence. you hear every representative of the free States } dividual and public rights, and to preserve parties. 
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and the country from disunion. Why,gentlemen, 
if you can, by a union of your popular votes, (not 
merely adulterous, but verily sodomitical,) elect a 
President, and yourselves and your adherents to 
this and the other House, in the proportion in 
which you now respectively flourish here, you 
would not have sufficient unity of peepee and 
community of principle to devise a policy equal to 
the cofitrol of the political and municipal necessi- 
ties of a negro-quarter or hog-yafd! You agree 
in but two things: you all desire power, and you 
all hate Cass and Butler. 





Note.—In writing out his speech, Mr. Wick overlooked 
two or three points and explanations distinctly made in 
delivering the same. 

Ist. He has always taken ground against the constitu- 
tionality of any act of Congress restricting the legislative 
action of the Territories in reference to matters concerning 
which the States are sovereign and independent of the Gen- 
era) Government. 

2d. Upon this ground he has ever voted against both the 
Wilmot proviso” and the “ Missouri compromise.” 

3d. Yet when the “ Wilmot proviso,” in substance, was 
inserted in the bill organizing the Oregon Territory against 
his vote, he nevertheless voted for the bill. He did so in 
view of the Very great necessity of organizing that Terri- 
tory. 


4th. He cannot give any vote to insert the “ Missouri | 


compromise”? in amy bill for organizing any one Territory, 
or more; nor can he vote to concur in any ameudment in- 
serting either of thesé (in his humble opinion) most uncon- 
stitutional regulations, or rather humbugs, begotten of sec- 
tional jealousy. 


Yet ifa Territorial bill were on its passage in the House, 
with the Missouri compromise in it, he would vote for its 
passage, on the ground of the necessity which has no law, 
and in the belief that the restriction thus imposed is in prin- 
ciple wrong. 

He believes many of those who hold to the independence 
of the Territories agree with him in these views, though he 
professes to speak for none but himeelf, 

He at all times prefers, to any other principle of organ- 
izing Territories, the free agency, for which he is an advo- 
cate, in politics as in morals; and he yet thinks the bill 
which passed the Senate organizing the Territories of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and New Mexico, no substantial infringe- 
ment of that principle. [tis an attribute of the Constitution 
to restrict. It restricts States as well as Territories. All are 
subject to it. Henee the Senate biil was no invasion of the 
constitutional free agency of the Territories. 


P. 8S. Mr. Wick congratulates his political friends upon 
the action of the Buffalo Convention. A second advent of, 
and coalition between, the backslidden bucktailism of New 
York and Massachusetts Federalism, in the persons of Mar- 
tin Van Buren and the grandson of oid John Adams, of alien 
and sedition law memory, is a richer event, in the ups and 
downs of political jugglery, than was the alleged coalition of 
olden days, between the ** Puritan and Blackleg.” 





HARBORS AND RIVERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. DICKINSON, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE House or Representatives, 
August 8, 1848, 


On the Bill for the improvement of Harbors and 
Rivers. 


Mr. DICKINSON said, that as the subject be- 
fore the committee was the river and harbor bill, 
he would give, in the first place, his views in rela- 
tion to that matter, and then direct his remarks to 
a comparison of the Whig party of the present 
day with the Federal party of 1812. With regard 
to internal improvements by the General Govern- 
ment, it had been charged that the unconstitution- 
ality of such works is considered a part of the Dem- 
ocratic creed. Such is not the case. It is a well- 
known fact, that Democrats differ in opinion upon 
this question, without calling in question the Dem- 
ocracy of those who so differ. Mr. Polk, the 
President, believes all appropriations of the char- 
acter of those in thie bill, clearly unconstitutional 
and without warrant. On the contrary, General 
Cass, the candidate of the same Democratic party 
that elected Mr. Polk, believes that works of a pure- 
ly national character are constitutional, and such 
as the General Government have the right to ex- 
ecute, It is not true that the Democratic party 
say that all internal improvements by the General 
Government are unconstitutional. A general sys- 
tem of internal improvements, such as has at vari- 
ous times been attempted to be forced upon the 
different Democratic administrations, has been, 
and will at all times be, vetoed by any Democratic 
President, as well on account of the unconstitution- 
ality as of the inexpediency of such measures. 
The ground taken by General Jackson, and still 
adhered to by General Cass, is, that works of a 
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| purely national character belong exclusively to the 
| action of Congress. This opinion was adopted by 
| General Cass while a member of General Jack- 
| son’s cabinet, as Secretary of War. General Cass 
| had the charge of all such works, both in recom- 
| mending them to the consideration of Congress, 
| and in their construction. The attempt made b 

| partisan newspapers to prove that General Cass is 
| opposed to the improvement of our great rivers 
and our harbors on the lakes, is untrue: He has 
always been the steadfast friend of works of this 
| character, and has voted at all times for these im- 
| provements, as the records of the Senate will show. 
What are works ofa national character, it ts some- 
times more difficult to determine. That distin- 
| guished statesman [Mr. Catnoun] called the Mis- 
| sissippi and Ohio rivers arms of the sea, and 





|| therefore entitled toa national consideration: a 


| distinction, I think, very justly taken. ‘These 
| Streams are public highways and national high- 
| ways; that is, they are public for all of the inhab- 
| itants of the United States, in the same manner 
_ that the ocean is the public highway of nations. 
| No State bounded upon these streams has that 
| jurisdiction over them that it can obstruct the 
| navigation, or even improve them and collect tolls 
to remunerate for the outlay. Such obstruc- 
tton would be considered a nuisance, and might 
be pulled down and destroyed as a nuisance. All 
improvements made on. these streams, whether 
| made by individuals or the Generai Government, 
| must be made for the use of the public without tax 


i 


| Streams are great national public highways. So 
with our western lakes; they are national high- 
ways, as much so as the ocean, and the harbors on 
| these lakes are open to domestic and foreign com- 
| merce, in the same manner that the harbors on the 
/ocean are. Vessels at this time can visit those 
a not only from Canada, but from Europe. 


| not be made for the improvements of those harbors 
| that are made for the improvements of harbors on 
the Atlantic seaboard. ‘The internal commerce of 
our lakes is equal to the whole foreign commerce 
of the United States. But with all of this, a very 
small pittance is doled out at such points on the 
| lakes as most need these improvements: for in- 
| stance, to all of the harbors on Lake Erie between 
| Cleveland, in Ohio, and Monroe, in Michigan, 
only six thousand dollars is reported in the bill for 
harbor improvements; while the commercial in- 
terests between those two points are equal to one- 
third of the whole of the business of the lake ports 
above Buffalo. The exports from Sandusky and 
Huron alone, during the year 1847, were—of flour, 
one hundred and fifty thousand barrels; of wheat, 
three million five hundred thousand bushels; of 
corn, four hundred and fifty thousand bushels; and 
of pork, forty thousand barrels. 

he project of some of the members from the At- 
lantic board, to authorize the collection of tonnage 
duties for the purpose of improving harbors, I con- 
sider but a cunningly-devised plan to tax the con- 
suming classes at the West for the purpose of im- 
proving the Atlantic harbors. Let us examine 
this subject, and see how it will operate. Suppose 
a vessel freighted with goods from Euro 
use of the inhabitants of the State of Illinois, ar- 
rives at New York. By virtue of the proposed law, 
tonnage duties are collected for the use of the port 
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of New York. Asa matter of course, these ton- 
nage duties are, with the freight and other charges, 
added to the cost of the goods which the consumer 
has to pay. When these goods arrive at Buffalo, 
they are reshipped, and tonnage duties are again 
charged for the use of Buffalo harbor; and so it con- 
tinues until the goods reach their destination, where 
the consumer purchases them, loaded with all of 
these tonnage duties, which have been collected for 
the improvement of the different eastern harbors. 
The same will be the result on the Mississippi. 
New Orleans will collect all of the tonnage duties 
for the use of her harbor, while the consumers in 
the upper country foot the bill. Such must, and 
will be, the inevitable result. A law authorizing 
the collection of tonnage duties by the States for 


_ the improvement of their harbors, is nothing more 
| nor less than a repeal of an important provision 


of the Constitution—@# provision which protects the 
western States of the Union from being crushed 
under the iron heel of Atlantic extortion. 





| or impost, and it results from the fact that these |) 


here is no reason why the same provisions should | 
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Mr. Chairman, it is a much more equitab| 
| and a more honest method of providing cae F 
| make internal improvements, to take the acbhan 
| out of the oe treasury for that purpose. Thi, 
money in the treasury is principally collected upon 
_ Imports into the country. It is paid by the con. 
| sumers, and collected by a tax which is intended 
| to operate equally upon all; and if this money is 
equally distributed in its expenditure, no one can 
} complain. 
| _ The Atlantic coast, almost as a matter of neces. 
_ sity, have the rm pa of the revenues of this 
| Government; and where it does not legitimately 
_ fall into their hands for expenditure, upon lence 
| every important general bill an appropriation for 
some Atlantic harbor is smuggle through. For 
instance, $40,000 was appropriated in the fortif- 
cation bill, to improve one of the channels of Bos- 
ton harbor; and $50,000 was appropriated in the 
army bill for the improvement of Savannah harbor. 
I am opposed to all such partial expenditures, [| 
want a fair distribution, when practicable. I know 
very well, as I have said, that the immense reve- 
nues collected by this Government must be prin- 
Jat expended on the Atlantic board. The State 
of Ohio contains one-tenth of the whole population 
| of the United States; and | think it may be fair! 
assumed that her inhabitants contribute one-tent 
| of all the public revenues, which may be put down 
at $30,000,000 per annum; consequently, Ohio 
|| contributes $3,000,000 annually to the treasury of 
the United States, of which she does not receive 
$300,000 for any purpose whatever. I do not 
complain of this inequality of expenditure of pub- 
| lic moneys, because it cannot be avoided; but I do 
_ contend, that when we have such important public 
| interests to be provided for as the harbors on Lake 
| Erie, some consideration should be had to the great 
tax-paying interests of Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, for the residue of the time allotted 
_ to me, I will take up what was very candidly ad- 
mitted by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Fisner] 
yesterday: that is, that the principles of the Whig 
party are the same now that they were forty years 
ago; and that they have never changed; that a 
United States bank, a protective tariff, the distri- 
| bution of the proceeds of the public lands, and the 
| bankrupt law, always were and still are Whig 
doctrines; that the principles of the Whig party 
| have been so long and so well understood, that it 
was unrecessary for the Whig party at the Phila- 
| delphia Convention to publish to the world any 
| platform or creed of political faith. I fully agree 
| with my colleague, that the Whig principles are 
the same now that they were forty years ago, or 
| 








even fifty years ago. That Alexander Hamilton, 
the father of the old Federal party and the present 
Whig party, was the projector of the first United 
States bank, and the first great fundmonger in the 
Union, is indisputable; and the principles of policy 
by him laid down have ever since been the policy 
of the Federal and Whig parties. 
Mr. Borpon. Was not the administration of 
General Washington a Democratic administration? 
Mr. Dickinson. Party-lines were not drawn 
| during the administration of Gerieral Washington, 
'| although there were two parties in fact: one called 
|| the Republican party, headed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son as their leader; and the other, called the Fed- 
| eral party, who followed Alexander Hamilton as 
| their leader. 


|| Mr. Boypon. Was not the distinctive features 
_of the two parties of that day, that the Federal 
| party were for oe Executive arm of 
the Government, while the Democratic rty were 
opposed to that policy, and were for leaving all 
| power, when practicable, with the people? 
| Mr. Dickinson. Yes; such, I understand, was 
| the case; and for the proof of it, 4 will read the fol- 
| lowing from the debates of the Convention which 
|| formed the Constitution; when Mr. Hamilton, 
the father of the old Federal party, and present 
| Whig party, proposed and advocated his plan of 
a Government of the United States. 

From Mr. Hamilton’s plan of a Government of 
the United States, | quote the following: 

“3d. The Senate to consist of elected to serve 


persons 
during gore behavior, their election to be made hy electors 
chosen for that purpose by the people. In order to this, the 








States to be divided into election districts. On the death 
removal, or resignation of any Senator, his place to be filled 
| out of the district from which he came. 

The supreme executive authority of the United 


“4th. 
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giates to be vested in a governor, to be elected during good 

behavior. His election to be made by electors chosen by 
¢ people in the election districts aforesaid. 
«10th. All laws contrary to the Constitution or laws of 


t 


j 


the United States to be utterly void. And the better to pre- 
yent such laws being passed, the governor or president of 
each State shall be appointed by the General Government, 
and shall have a negative upon the laws about to be passed 
ig the State of which he is governor or president.” 


This was the plan of the great fundmonger— 
the father of banking, of Federalism, and modern 
Whiggery. Mr. Hamilton, in delivering his senti- 
ments on his plan of government in 1787, said: 

«Let one body of the legislature be constituted during 

od behavior, or life. 

«Let one executive be appointed who dares to execute 
his powers. 

«“ All State laws to be absolutely void which contravene 
the general laws. An officer to be appointed in each State, 
tohave a negative on all State laws. All the militia and 
the appointment of officers to be under the National Gov- 
ernment.”? | 


Mr. Borpoyn. Was not the Republican party 


in favor of it? 

Mr. Dickinson. I presume they were. I, as 
a Republican, or Democrat, am in favor of. the | 
Constitution as it is; but | am opposed to the veto 
power being delegated to any agent, or vested in 
any person exercising a delegated power, as far as 
practicable. I am for leaving all power with the 
people. 

In relation to the statement that the Whig prin- 
ciples are the same now as they were forty years 
ago, and that the doctrines entertained by the Fed- 
eialists of 1812 are of the same stamp with the 
doctrines of the Whigs of the present day, I will 
proceed to show. And, first, the Federalists of that | 
day were opposed to extension of territory, as are | 
the Whigs of the present day. On this point I 
will quote from an address of the Hartford Con- 
vention, which was put forth and signed by Har- 
rison Gray Otis, Calvin Goddard, and others, and 
published in ‘* Dwight’s History of the Hartford 
Convention.”” This convention met in the gloom- 
iest period of the last war with Great Britain, when 
our northwestern frontier had been overrun by the 
British and their Indian allies, and for three weeks | 
remained in secret session. Many years after, the 
secretary of that convention, Theodoré Dwight— 
an editor of a Federal paper, and now a Whig 
paper, the New York Express—published a histor 
of the proceedings of that convention, from oak 
I quote the following: 

“ Without pausing at present to comment upon the causes 
of the war, it may be assumed as a TRUTH, officially an- 
nounced, that to achieve the CONQUEST OF CANADIAN 
TERRLTORY, and to hold it as a pledge of peace, is the de- 
liberate purpose of the Administration. Phis enterprise, 
commgneed at a period when Government possessed the 
advantage of selecting the time and occasion for making a 
sudden descent upon an unprepared enemy, now languishes 
in the third year of the war. It has been prosecuted. with 
various fortune, and occasional brilliancy of exploif, but 
without any solid acquisition. The British armies have | 
been recruited by veteran regiments. Their navy commands | 
Ontario. The American rauks are thinned by the casualties 
of war. Recruits are discouraged by the un charac- 
ter of the contest, and by the uncertainty of receiving their 
pay.”—See puge 362 of Dwight’s History of the Hurtford 
Conrention, 

In this extract we see the same sentiment, and 
almost the same language, used by the present 
Whig party to discourage the patriotism of the 
country in the late Mexican war. The same feel- 
ings that governed this Hartford Convention in the 
war of 1812, have governed the Whig party in 
the late war with Mexico. 

By examining the proceedings of that conven- 
tion a little further, we shall find the same objec- 
tions to the admission of new States into this 
Union that the Whigs of the present day have to 
the acquisition of new territories, Federalism of 
that day was so much opposed to the admission of 
new States, that it wasid bane disposed of a prop- 
osition to erect a new State as summarily as the 
Whigs of the presen Soy voted to lay on the table 
a bill providing territorial governments for the Ter- 
ritories of Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 
And this Hartford Convention proposed, as an 
amendment to the Constitution, the ollowing: 

* No new State shall be admitted into the Union, by Con- 
gress, in virtue of the power granted by Congress, without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of both Houses.’?—See p. 377 
of the History of the Hurtford Convention. . 

Had this been granted, these traitors would have 
accomplished all they wished. Federalism, atany 
ume, could have commanded one-third of the Sen- 
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ate or House of Representatives, and thus could 
they have kept the limits of the Union so narrowed 
down, that Ohio would have been the youngest | 


| State in the Confederacy—the others in the West 


;} and South being excluded; and thus would Fed- 


eralism have held the * balance of power.” 
In giving the reasons for the adoption of this 
amendment, the address of the Convention says: 


“ This amendment is deemed to be highly important, and, | 
in fact, indispensable. In proposing it, itis not intended to | 
recognize the right of Congress to admit new States without 
the original limits of the United States, nor is any idea enter- 
tained of disturbing the tranquillity of any State already admit- 
ted into the Union. The object is MERELY to RESTRaIN the 
constitutional power of Congress in admilling new States. | 
At the adoption of the Constitution, a certain BALANCE OF 
POWER among the original parties was considered to exist; 
and there wa at that time, and yetis, among those parties, a 
strong affinity between their great and general interests. By 
the admission of these States, that balance has been mate- | 
rially affected, and unless the practice be modified, must | 
ultimately be destroyed. The southern States will avail them- | 


| selves of their new confederates to govern the East; and finally | 
opposed to the veto power, and the Federal party | 


| 





} 


| have been maintained, and this nation would never 


the WESTERN Sraves, multiplied in number, and augmented 
in population, WILL CONTROL ‘THE INTERESTS OF THE WHOLE. | 
Thus, for the sake of present power, the southern States will | 
be common sufferers with the East, in the loss of permanent | 
advantages. None of the old States can find an interest in 
creating, prematurely, AN OVERWHELMING WESTERN INFLU- 
ENCE, which may heréafter discern (as it has heretofore) 
benefits to be derived to them by wars and commercial restric- 
tions.”’—See page 371 of the History of the Hartford Con- 
vention. 


Had this proposition been ingrafted on the Con- 
stitution, Ohio would have been the last new State | 
admitted into the Union. Indiana and Illinois were 
but Territories at that time. The ‘balance of | 
power” (as it was termed by the Federalists) would 


have arrived at its present high state of prosperity. 
I quote the following as proof of the position of 
the Federalists at that day: 

* The admission of new States into the Union, formed at 
pleasure in the WESTERN REGION, has destroyed the BALANCE 
OF FOWER which existed among the original States, and 
deeply affected their interest.”’ (See page 369.) 

But again: the Federalists of 1812 were as bit- 
terly opposed to the naturalization of emigrants as 
the Whigs of the present day. Upon that subject 
you will find, on the 369th page of Dwight’s His- 
tory of the Hartford Convention, the following, in 
the Address published: 

 Seventhly.—The easy admission of naturalized foreigners 
tO PLACES OF TRUST, HONOR, OR PROFIT, Operating as an in- 
ducement to the MALCONTENT sUBJECTS of the Old World to 
come to these States in quest of Executive patronage, and 
to repay it by an abject devotion to Executive measures.” 


And you will find the following proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution by that Conven- 
tion. So bitterly were the Federal party at that 
time opposed to the admission of citizens of for- | 
eign birth to the privileges of American citizens, | 
that they demanded an alteration of the Constitu- | 


tion of the United States, in this, among other || 


particulars. 
follows: 


‘© Sizth.—No person who shall hereafter be naturalized, 
shall be eligible as a member of the Senate or jiouse of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, nor capable of holding any 
civil office under the authority of the United States.’’—See 
page 378 of the proceedings of the Hartford Convention. 


In support of this amendment, and as the rea- | 
sons which actuated the members of the Hartford 
Convention in demanding it, the Address says: 

* Another amendment, subordinafe in importance, but 
still in a high degree expedient, relates to the exclusion of tor- 
eigners hereafter arriving in the United States, from the ca- 
pacity of holding offices of trust, honor, or profit. 

“ That the stock Sa already in these States is 
amply sufficient to render this nation in due time sufficiently 
greut and powerful, is not a controvertible question. Nor 
will it be seriously pretended that the national deficiency in 
wisdom, arts, science, arms, or virtue, needs to be replen- 
ished from foreign countries. Still, itis agreed, that a liberal 
policy should offer the rights of hospitality, and the choice 
of settlement, to those who are disposed to visit the country. 
But why admit toa participation in the Government, aLrENs, 
who were no parties to the compact—who are ignorant of the | 
nature of our institutions, and have no stake in the welfure of | 
the country but what is recent and transitory? [tis surely | 
a privilege sufficient to admit them, after due probation, to | 
become citizens for all but political pu s. To extend it | 
beyond these limits, is to encourage Aévignecé to come to | 
these States as candidates for preferment. The Convention 
forbear to express their opinion npon the inauspicious effects 
whieh have already resulted to the honor and pence of this 


The proposed amendment reads as | 
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nation, from this misplaced and indiseriminate liberality.”— 
See puges 373 and 374 of the Address of the Hartford Conven- 


During the reign of the elder Adams, the Fed- | 


eralists passed a law authorizing the President to 
ship back to Europe every German or Lrishman 
or other foreigner he pleased, or imprison them if 
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they did notgo, This law the Democrats repealed 
when they came into power under Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

I admit that the Whigs at the present time dis- 
claim the intention to favor an alteration of the 
naturalization laws, so as io exclude foreigners 
from any of their present privileges in this coun- 
try. But itis a well-known fact, that when the 
Whigs came into power in 184], a well-known 
leader in their ranks proposed a residence of twen- 
ty-one rors in this country, before a foreigner 
should be allowed to vote; and this project met 
with favor with many of the Whig party. I be- 
lieve that General Scott, a Whig candidate for the 
Presidency, proposed that foreigners should serve 
a certain period in the United States army, before 
they should be naturalized. And General Tay- 
lor, the Whig candidate for the Presidency, cheer- 
fully accepted the nomination of the Native Amer- 
ican party as their candidate. No Democrat would 
ever have done that, nor would General Taylor, 
unless he approved of their principles. At New 
York and Philadelphia, the Whigs and Natives 


|| readily united on a ticket in order to defeat Dem- 


ocratic nominations. They unite in the support 
of General Taylor; and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Natives, the Whigs, and General 
Taylor, all unite in opposing the naturalization of 
foreigners, as the Federalists of 1812 did. Whether 
General Taylor esteems the Native or Whig nom- 
ination the most, is uncertain. He seems, at all 
events, to have declined paying ten cents postage 
on a letter from the Presiding Officer of the Phila- 
delphia Whig Convention, informmg him of his 
nomination, 

There is another poipt in which the Whig party 
agree in principle with the Federal party of 1812: 
that is, the countenance which they give to the 
enemies of ourcountry. During the late war with 
Great BPitain, the Federalists constantly abused 
their own Government, and praised the Govern- 
ment of England. The Senate of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature resolved, that it was unbecoming 
a moral and religious people to rejoice over the vic- 
tories of our country, obtained by our arms in so 
unjust and wicked a war. The same feeling has 
been exhibited both by the Whig members of the 


| present Congress and the Massachusetts Legisla- 


ture. The Whig members of the present Con- 
gress, under the solemn sanction of their oaths, 
resolved, that the war with Mexico was unneces- 
sarily and unconstitutionally commenced by the 
President of the United Siates; and the Legislature 
of Massachusetts refused a vote of thanks to the 
brave officers and soldiers engaged in the Mexican 
war. 

The countenance given to the Mexicans by the 
leaders of the Whig party in the United States 
most unquestionably prolonged the war with Mex- 


| ico. That such was the fact, the opinions of the 


Whigs themselves, as well as the Mexicana, will 
demonstrate. ; 
The editor of the New York Courier and En- 


| quirer, J. W. Webb, a leading Whig of the Em- 


j 
j 
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} 
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ee State, in speaking of Mr. Clay's speech at 
exington, says: 

“No man who is disposed to be candid will pretend to 
say that the whole tenor of that speech was not a virtent 
appeal to Mexico to continue hostilities. We do net intend 
to charge that sucti was Mr. Clay’s purpose. Far from it. 
Our feelings of respect for that great man are unchanged, 
and we regret that be can never be the President of the Uni- 
ted States; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that the 
tendency of his speech was to per-uade Mexico io continue 
the war. He openly avowed that our country is altogether 
in the wrong, and our enemy altsgether in the right. Such 
an avowal, from such a quarter, grieved us beyond measure ; 
and with all our respect for Mr. Clay, our love of country 
prompted as at once to enter our solemn protest against 


| such an anti-American sentiment. The Whigs everywhere 


mourned over the utterance of such a sentiment by Mr. 


| Clay; and even his most devoted followers—those who are 


determined to advoeate his claims to the Presidency at ali 
hazards—are compelled to admit that the sentiments of that 
speech amounted to an appeal to Mexico to continue the 
war.” 


In addition to this, I will quote the following 


' from an exposé or’statement made by the Secretary 


| of State of Mexico, Don Mariano, to the Governor 


_ of Jaliseo, dated Toluca, September 16, 1847. 


1 


Don Mariano was a violent opposer of any 


| with the United States, under the belief that the 


Whigs or “ peace party” in thjs country would 


with Mexico. The following are some quotations 


| compel the President to make a dishonorable peace 


from Don Mariano’s production, showing the views 
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the present Secretary of State of Mexico took of 
the course pursued by the Whig party of these 
United States: 

«Jn fact, the United States have never set up a claim to 
any other part of our territory, and they have admitted this 
by more than one act, even when Texas was independent | 
and unannexed. The Mexican authorities existed and were 
recognized in the border States of Coahuila, Tamaulipas, 
Chitiuahua, and New Mexico. When the American Gov- 
emmment offered, in 1845, to adjust the present question in | 
an umieable manner, they drew off their forces to Corpus | 
Christi, in order not to demand anything but the territory in 
dispute, Shortly before this they had returned the port of 
(pper Calittornmia, and given satisfaction to the Mexiean 
Government tor its Oecupation by Captain Jones. They 
never dieturbed New Mexico previous to the breaking out 
of bostiiiies, noteven that part of iton the lett bank of the 
Kio Bravo, and in spite of the pretensions of the first Texian 
Congress to the territory north of this river near its mouth. 

«“ The American forees never moved upon it until the war 
hecame inevitable, and then only as an army of observation ; 
it betug worthy of remark, thatin order to justify the war 
before the world, the Government of the United States in- 
sist that our troops commenced hostilities upon that ground, | 
wiile theirs only acted upon .ne defensive, j 

“tt is evident that before the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the United States manifested the strongest desire 
to accommodate our differences in a manner honorable tor 
both countries; and, in the course of the war, they made 
the same offer on several occasions, declaring betore all the 
world that it was not their intention to set aside our rights, 
hor to profit by advantages obtained. | 

“Phe numerous party which in that country [United 
States} defends the course of justice, and looks with horror 
on the new pohey pursued by the Government, will make a 
strong opposition to the Executive, showing that itis em- | 
ploying the public treasure, and sacrificing the blood of the 
ciuzens, not in defence of Texas, nor in fulfillinent of the 
law which declared the war for the preservation of that Ter- | 
ritory, butina conquest for which it cannot show the least 
right, nor any fegal authorization, And itis well known 
that this party enjoys sufficient credit with the public and | 
in the Chambers to have some influence with the Cabinet. 
fn the war party itself there areanany who, thongh decided 
for the annexation of Texas, are opposed to the conquest of 
New Mexico, aud these will join the peace purty as soon as 
peace can be obtained by the triumph of the law.’ 


The Mexicans understood and believefl that the 
Whig party were their friends, and would aid 
them in forcing the Administration to make peace 
to suit Mexico; although our Government, after 
every victory, offered the olive-branch of peace; 
but sull it was refused, under the expectation that 
the Whigs would come into power and grant them 
more favorable terms. 

This hope undoubtedly prolonged the war, and 
multiplied the miseries of war. The opinions of 
those who served in Mexico are certainly entitled 
to respect, for their means of information were am- 
ple. 1 will quote from some of their letters. 

Captain Josefa A. Yard, of the New Jersey vol- 
unteers, whose letter, published in the * Trenton 
Union,” dated at Reynosa, Mexico, December 20, 


writes boldly, freely—as an honest American. As |; t 
: | owing to the action of such publications ?”? 


Montaigne says, he * calls a spade a spade.”? He 
writes thus: 

“What ean we expect of Mexicans, when they are daily 
encouraged by thousands, and told that the American Whig 
party, a= they are called, are opposed to this war; and that 
if they hold out until the Whigs shall get into power, the 
whole of the troops wiil be withdrawn, the war ended, and 
Mexico remunerated tor her loss of blood and treasure. My 
dear sir, such sentiments cannot come from true-hearted 
Americans. [t might do for hot-house politicians; but any 





American who utters such declarations should be placed 
with the Tories of 1776, and the Tories of 1812. [ hope there 
is patriotism enough to put to silence all such enemies of 
ows country. Who, that has three ideas above his nose, and 
can read or comprehend the plainest matter, will come out 
with such language as above quoted? Who will believe, in 
the face of a volume of evidence and incontrovertible facts, 
that James KX. Polk was the authorof this war? I answer, 


no one. Yet there are those who, for party and political pur- | 


poses, do make such deciarations. [ would to God such 
declarations and professed opinions could be kept at home 
and not find their way into the ears, eyes, and hearts—and i 
might add srms—oft our Mexican adversaries. My dear sir, 
look for a moment at the position such sentiments place us 
who are here. For instance: Lam ate post with enly one 
hundred and three men, and some fifty miles from any possi- 
bie succor if attacked ; three thousand inhabitants around 
me, and as many more within five hours’ ride ; and they all 





are tiuight to believe in quotations constantly taken from 
American papers, and printed in Spanish, and sent to all 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Putnam. 


' The Whigs are mad. 
| sis of Mr. Clay’s, and they have been made the foundation 


| and putting off, forever, in my opinion, all prospects of an 
| amicable settlement of it. It seems to me that the Whig lead- 


| Mexicans and the Mexican cause. 


| republished as they are in Mexico, have done more to de- 


| men as use the influence of the high station to which a con- | 


parts of Mexico, assuring the people that a majority of the || 


Americans believes this an unjust, unholy, and wicked war, 
waged by the Democratic party, with James K. Polk for their 
leader. [assure you that [am told even by ladies here, that 
this war will end when Poke (as they call the President) is 
turned out by the Whigs.” | 
A correspondent of the Pennsylvanian, writing 
from the city of Mexico, gives the following strong 
evidence of the suicidal course of certain Whig 
orators; 
* Websters speech against his country and gallant coun- 
trymen, andin behaifor Mexico and the degraded Mexicans, 
has been republished here; first in a Spanish translation 


ee 


the Star. It has wonderfully encouraged the Mexicans, 
filled with hope, and induced them to believe, in connection 
with the fact that Webster’s party has got a majority in the 
House of Representatives, that all supplies for our army will 
be cut off, and that we will be forced to withdraw from the , 
country. But, on the other hand, the army here are deeply 
incensed by such a display of selfish party ambition, sacri- 
ficing truth, principle, country, aud his countrymen, all to 
his overweening desire for place. The execrations against 
hin are deepand bitter, and the words ¢ villain,’ traitor,’ are 
in every mouth. As for poor Mr. Clay, a synopsis of whose 
speech has also been published here by the Mexicans, as 
well as in the Star, a sentiment of pity is mingled with the 
bitterness against him. From him was expected better 
things; and all seem to lament that his proud and gallant | 


Spirit has thus stooped to a work se utterly beneath him.” 


Mustang, the able army correspondent of the | 
New Orleans Delia, in a letter written in the city 
of Mexico on the 27th of December last, says: 

* The speeches of Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, have been 
received here. If these gentlemen want to aid and assist 
the enemy, why do they not go into their ranks at once? If 
they had Mexican muskets on their shoulders, they could not 
assist the Mexicans as much, or do as muclf harm, as they || 
have done by their speeches. In the name of God, will the || 
politicians of our country never cease gambling for the Presi- | 
dency upon the blood ofour countrymen ? Our army dreaded | 
not danger, nor do they fear to die in defence of their coun- || 
try; but they do dislike to be sacrificed to the unholy anibi- || 
Uon ot aspiring peliticians and political knaves. 

“Isthere no way by which our friends at home can put | 

| 


a stop to the unpatriotic conduct of politicians, who would | 
sacrifice the whole army in order to give tone to the next | 


Presidential election?) The anny will defend and fight the | 
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, his powerful battery, it ts the spirit of treason which 








> 


with scornful finger, marked them for life as the 
their country. 

* We here can see no difference between the men wi 
in 1776 suecored the British, and those who in 1847 gave ong 
guments and sympathy to the Mexicans. This kind of \ “ 
guage from a man who came into this campaign a Whig “ 
policy, may sound strange to you; but I have again and 
again been compelled to listen to and suffer that whic 
would lave changed the disposition and alienated the afiee. 
tions of the most determined partisan. Even now, | do yor 
object to the leading and main principles of my old party, so 
much as | curse and deprecate the tone of its acknowk deed 
leaders and supporters. If there is any reason which wi 
prevent General Scott from effecting an honorable pe 
commanding, as he does, the whole city of the Aztecs 


TORIES of 


ace, 
with 
re : : Lun- 
hesitatingly say is promulged by the leading Whig journals 
athome. In asortie apon some ladrones of Jalapa, a short 
time sinee, I possessed myself of all the late Newspapers 
published in that place, and upon examining them, I fid 
that, in that place, same as in Mexico, the strongest argy- 
ments published against our ariny, are selections from Whig 
papers in the United States. I send you a tate copy of the 
‘ Boletin de Noticias,’ in which you will pereeive that the 
first article is an extract from the National Liteligencer,? 
** Your friend, P.M. WYNKUop. 

You may publish this if you please. Ihave become so 

disgusted with what I have seen,that [ have no care for the 


| consequences which this kind of truth may produce.” 


Here Mr. D’s hour expired. 











SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


battles of their country; then let their friends athome defend || § PRE EC H OF MR. H. PU TN A M 


them from the injuries arising from such speeches as these, | 
or the conductot such men.”’ 


Another writer says: 


“I believe that there can be no peace, IT have always | 
believed this, and my belief is confirmed by the occurrences 
of every day. Let there be decision in the Administration, | 
and then let us have vigorous decision in the army. * * * || 


and shame when I think that | have been a member of their | 
party. Mr. Webster’s speech has been republished here by 
the Mexicans in every variety of form, as well as a synop- | 


of appeals to the Mexican people, confirming them in their | 
indecision—flattering their hopes that one of the great par- 
ties of our country will arrest the prosecution of the war, 


ers are guilty of the worst kind of treason. 1 have discovered, 
here, that some one in the States who has had access to all | 
the publications of the country, has been in correspondence | 
with the Mexican Secretary of State, and has transmitted | 
to him all the articles of the American press favorable to the | 
I have in my possession 
nearly three hundred of these articles. Many of them were 
translated and republished here, and one of them—an arti- 
cle from the “ New York Express,” (an appeal to the Cath- | 
olies of the United States to oppose Mr. Polk’s administra- | 

} 

| 





tion, upon the ground that the war was a religious war—a 


crusade against the Catholic religion in Mexico)—has not || 


only been published in the Mexican papers, but printed in 
handbills, and circulated by thousands at all the church doors | 
in the city of Mexico. Who can tell, in view of fucts like | 
these, how much of the blood that has been shed in this war is 


Another is a letter from an officer who, in one 
of the fiercest and most successful charges made 
at the battle of Churubusco, at the head of his | 
troops, was wounded, so as, in all probability, to | 
maim him for life. He says: 

1 solemnly believe that the sentiments of Mr. Corwin, 


feat a peace with thut unhappy country than ail other things 
combined. 

** 1 can palliate, to some extent, the conduct of the unfor- 
tunate soldier who, from bad treatment, in an evil hour de- | 
serts his ranks and battles for the enemy, for by so doing he | 
hazards bis life; but I cannot palliate the conduct of such { 


fiding people have elevated them, in a way to give ‘aid and 
comfort to that people’s enemy in a war, be it just or un- | 
just. I hold the present war to be as just a one as was ever 
waged ; but be it just or unjust, my motto is, ‘our country— 
right or wrong, Our country.’ » 


Another friend, in writing, says: 


* A friend of mine has sent me a coj:y uf Corwin’s speech. 
I could get almost any price for it; for our soldiers think, 
that if they should be so unfortunate as to be taken prison- 
ers, and should have this speech in their pockets, they would 
be kindly treated by the Mexicans.”’ 


- The next is a letter from Colonel Wynkoop, of 
Pennsy]vania, now in Mexico: 


“It is, as I have before remarked, a hard service, full of 
toil, privations, and danger; but it is willingly encountered 
and bravely endured, Judge, then, of the effect upon our 
good men here, when they look back over the distance 
which separates them from their friends, in an effort to find 
at home some proper appreciation of their setf-sacrificing 
conduct! Itis bitter and humiliating. I tell you, sir, there is 
a spirit, abroad among the Goop Americans engaged in this 
war, ich will not sleep during futurity—a spirit which 
awaits but their return to thunder down upon the mouthing, 
senbbling sycophants of aamost unjust party the full measure 
of an honest indignation. It is the same that brooded 





, over our land during the war of the Revolution and the last 


war; and men of the present day, palsied with age, have 


by the Mexicans, and then in one of our American papers— ‘' lived to curse, with tears of repentance, the hour when she, 


I hang my head with humiliation 





| 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
r August 8, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the smte 
of the Union, and haviug under consideration the River 
and Harbor Bill— 

Mr. PUTNAM said: 

Mr. Cuairman: Every field of discussion has 
been occupied in the course of the session. 

The war with Mexico has furnished an abund- 
ance of material, whilst the occasion of it, as con- 
nected with the objects, interests, and purposes of 
the Administration, has supplied its due share of 
matter for debate. But of the integrity or dishon- 
esty of the measures of the Administration in the 
commencement or prosecution of the war, I pro- 
pose not now to speak, They are before the coun- 
try; have become a part of its history; and an 
intelligent people cannot fail to understand them. 

Sir, in my-remarks | shall mainly confine my- 
self to a question which I deem of more interest 
than all others we have had before us—one which 
agitates the public mind throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The war which we have 
been engaged in for more than two years past—a 


| war justified by the Administration as a means of 


redress for unprovoked injuries, and, on the other 
hand, claimed .to have been “unnecessarily and 
uncOnstitutionally commenced’’—is brought to a 
close, and peace and amity with Mexico again re- 
stored to the country. ‘The close of the war has 
brought to the country a subject of greater agita- 
tion and disturbance, and cause of alarm, than the 
war itself. In the new territory obtained by the 
treaty of peace, we have what the Administration 
would call ‘‘indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future.’ Whether it will be worth the 
cost, Time, the true chronicler of events, will deter- 
mine. This territory has become ours; and no 
sooner has it become a part and parcel of this great 
Union, than it is the subject of excited feelings, if 
not the occasion of a dissolution of the Union. 

In a speech delivered a few days since by a 
member from Georgia, [Mr. Iverson,] he took 
occasion to charge, in no very unmeasured terms, 
the free States (saving his Democratic friends) 
with fanaticism and rank rebellion against the 
rights of the South; that the Whigs were at war 
with those rights, and were recklessly taking a 
course which would endanger the best interests, if 
not the stability, of the Union. 

The great effort of the honorable member was 
in behalf of slavery; not only for its protection 
where it now exists by State prerogative, but for 
the right of extension over the public domain of 
the country. No doubt the effort was intended for 
political effect, to some extent; but the leading ob- 
ect of his speech was the vindication of slavery. 

his is discovered in almust every line, and the 
forebodings of evil stand out most prominent on 
every page. Slavery is truly the great burden of 
his song. In the election of General Cass, how- 
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ever, he prophesies safety; and well he may. His 





imagines for slavery a worse than a Buena Vista’ 
defeat; he refuses to be comforted in the fact that 
General Taylor is a slaveholder. His position as 
to the veto power, thder the influence of his integ- 
rity of character, seems to trouble him. [I cannot 
better express his fears than by the use of his own 
language: 

«If the people of the South shall be deceived and deluded 
by those acts of deception and fraud which have marked the 
conduct, and procured the success, of the Whig party upon 
another memorable occasion in the history of the country, 
and which, from present appearances, are to be the main 
weapons used by the sane party in the approaching contest, 
the Executive power of this nation itself, the last, best hope 
of satety to the South, may be placed in the hands of one 
who, whatever may be his identity of interest and policy 
with the South, cannot, will not, dure not, consistently with 
his solemn pledges, protect it, by the arm of the Executive 
veto, from the unfriendly enactments of a Congressional 
majority. Sir, let the South look to it; let every man whd 


has its interests, its rights, and its honor at heart see to it, || Taylor is like the Deiphic oracle, giving outits responses to 


e are t || suit the wishes and tastes of those who consult it, General 
conservative power of the Constitution, upon which alone | 


that, so far as his vote and voice are concernef, this great 


we may have to rely for safety, shall not be placed in the 
hands of one who will be but ‘clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter;’ one who, whatever may be his claims upon the admi- 
ration and gratitude of his country for deeds of noble daring, 
stands pledged, if elected President, to yield his own opin- 
ions to the will of Congress.”? 

Again, he says: 

‘Ts it to be supposed that General Taylor would veto any 
measure which received the sanction and suffrage of a de- 
cided majority of his political friends? But, sir, L ask if it 
is not already well understood by those upon whom he must 
mainly depend for success, that, if elected President, he 
will not interfere with the action of Congress upon this 
subject? Sir, the letters of distinguished northern Whigs— 
positive and public allegations of members of Congress— 
resolutions of Whig ratification meetings—and the almost 
universal declarations of the northern Whig papers, speak 
out plainly upon this point. ‘They support General Taylor 
because they understand and believe that upon this, as well 
as all other questions of domestic policy, he will yield to the 
decisions of Congress. Sir, does any man believe that Gen- 
eral Taylor would have received the nomination of the 
Philadelphia Convention if it had been known or believed 
that he would vetothe Wilmot proviso? Will the miserable 
pretence be set up, that, because a Wilmot proviso resolu- 
tion was laid upon the table in that Convention, that there- 
fore a majority of that body were opposed to that proviso? 
Sir, it has been admitted on this floor by a distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, a member in that Conven- 
tion, that a decided majority of that Convention were in 
favor of that previso; and no honorable man who is familiar 
with the composition of that body, will contend that it in- 
tended to condemn the Wilmot proviso by any portion of its 
action. Andis any man so blind as to suppose that, by the 
nomination and support of General Taylor, the majority of 
that Convention intended to yield up their opposition to 
slavery, and surrender the principles of the Wilmot proviso? 
No, sir. Both in that Convention and elsewhere, the north- 
ern Whigs support him, not only because he is a Whig, but 
because they distinctly understand and believe that he will 
not oppose their peculiar views upon the subject of slavery, 
or interfere with their designs upon the rights and interests 
of the South.”? 


The Whigs, in his eye, have been the authors 
of all the wrongs upon this southern interest; they 
must therefore come in for a full share of his dis- 
pleasure. Still, 1 am disposed to give him thanks 
for the honor he has done them by his truthful 
concession of their eternal opposition to slavery. 
It has been, and I trust ever will be, their princi- 
ple, to interfere, by removing it, and hedging up 
its future progress in every instance where action 
shall not be prohibited by the Constitution. In 
something of the spirit of alarm he inquires— 

“ What is the South to expect from the Whigs of the 
North after the eleetion, favorable to its rights and interests 
upon the subjeet of slavery? Let the future be judged by 
the past. hat support, what sympathy, what ‘aid and 
comfort? have we ever received from the hands of northern 
Whigs? What voice has been raised from out its numerous 
ranks, to cheer the South, and give it assurance of safety? 
In primary aesemblies of the people, in State conventions, 
and State legislatures, and in the Halls of Congress, what 
northern Whig has ever given his vote in support of south- 
ern rights? Where is the man of that party in any free 
State who has had the will or the independence to stand up 
for the South, and resist the storm of popular prejudice 
which has characterized that : And is it 80, sir, that 
out of fifteen States in this Union, stretching froin the At- 
lantic, along the great lakes, across the Ohiv, to the far re- 
gions of the mighty West, there has not been one voice 
raised, Or one vote given in behalf of southern rights and 
interests, from out the swelling ranks of the great Whig 
party? Are all, all who bear the name or practice the prin- 
ciples of Whig, united in open and hostile array against the 
South, upon a question involving such vital consequences 
to her interests, her rights, her existence? And is it to be 
believed that a ‘ch will come over the spirit of their 
dreams? after the Presidential election ?”” 

And again: 

‘* Sir, it cannot be denied, that the only party at the North, 
from which the South has ever received sympathy and sup- 
port upon this question of slavery, is the Democratic oy. 
Ten years ago, and that party were almost unanimous in 


/ 
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| our favor. _ In every vote taken, as well in the State Legis- {| 
ledge is given; whilst in the success of Taylor he | lutures as in Congress, in which the question of slavery was 


involved, there was scarcely a Democratic voice raised 
| against the constitutional rights of the southern States.” 


| tracts I have referred to, the position of the Whig 


. . . i 
The gentleman having thus given, in the ex- 


| party in the North as to slavery, and the position | 


| of Gerferal Taylor as to the veto power, he.has 
| not failed to give to the country the position of 
| General Cass, recommending him as the Demo- 


| cratic nominee; and whatever may have been his 


if 


| 


object in this declaration of the principles of his 
candidate, they are nevertheless true. He says: 
“ Sir, the opinions and position of General Cass, upon the 


subject of slavery, have been deliberately formed ana openly | 


avowed to the American people. His sentiments are not lett 
to vague conjecture or contradictory construction. 
General Taylor is urged upon the South because, from his 


it if passed by Congress; whilst the position of General 


| Cass has spoken in direct and unequivocal language to all. 


le has declared himself, in terms, the unyielding opponent 


| of the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject of slavery 


in any form whatever. In his letter to Mr. Nicholson he 
takes open, manly, decisive ground. In his letter to the 


committee of the Baltimore Convention, he gives an explicit | 
adhesion to all the principles adopted by that body, oue of | 


which lays down the Democratic platform upon the subject 


of slavery. Sir, if General Cass should be elected Presi- | 


dent, and Congress should pass any law embracing the prin- | 
ciples of that odious and infamous proviso, he stands pledged | 


in solemn form to interpose the Executive veto. He c 
he will not, he dare not, violate that pledge. 
do so without dishonor, and without bringing down upon 
his head the just execration of a defrauded and insulted 
constituency. 


mot, 


| laration of his opinions upon this subject—we have more. 


We have his recorded vote in the Senate of the United 
States, in conformity with these opinions. When the treaty 


| with Mexico was under consideration in that body, Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| making it applicable to all the territory acquired by it. 
, name of Lewis Cass is recorded, along with all the southern 


| Baldwin, of Connecticut, a Whig Senator, moved that the 


treaty be amended hy inserting the Wilmot proviso, eae 
e 


Senators, against the motion.” 


two candidates presented before the country; one 
of whom must inevitably succeed to the Presi- 


He could not | 


1123 


Ho. or Reps. 


-Had I time, sir, | would like to review some 
portions of the speech of the honorable member 
from Georgia, and show the utter absurdities, if 
not misstatements, resorted to, to prop up an insti- 
tution which the good sense of the world con- 
demns, and which true philanthropists can never 
sustain. The following clause, however, is too 
great a perversion of the truth, (through misap- 
permet. I have no doubt,) to pass unnoticed. 

le says: 


“Itis in vain that gentlemen from the North tell ns they 
do not intend to disturb the compromisres of the Constitu- 
tion, or interfere with slavery in the States. When, sir, has 


| the North observed, in good faith, any compromise which it 


| has made with the South? 


Whilst || 


as The constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the importation of slaves from abroad ufter 1808, was 
founded upon u reciprocal cluuse providing for the restera- 


! ! n || tion of slaves escaping from the slave into the free States.” 
residence and interest, he is supposed and alleged to be || ‘Shee caping f ; ss 


|| opposed to the Wilmot proviso; and upon the North, be- || 
cause he is believed to be in its favor, or pledged not to veto | "Pan clause. selevebd am dean ooh prohibit the im 


Sir, we have no such constitutional provision. 


| portation of slaves after 1808, as is more than inti- 


| slave trade. 


But, sir, we have not only the express dec- |} 


| 


, equivalent whatever was it ge 


mated by the gentleman. It is not prohibitory in 


_ its effect after that period of time; the restriction 


is wholly on the side of slavery. It suspends the 
power of Congress to legislate on the subject prior 
to 1808, and is therefore, in effect, a license of the 
At the limit of the time the constitu- 
tional barrier against legislation ceased, and Con- 
gress soon indicated their views of the slave trade 
by the passage of such penal laws as were designed 
to prohibit its further continuance. The honor- 
able member states, that for this favor, (which we 
see was solely on the side of the South,) we of the 
North gave to them the clause providing for the 
recapture of fugitive slaves. No, sir; without any 
It was a mat- 
ter of concession for the sake of the Union, that 
the North permitted her free territory to be entered 


| for such a purpose. 


Talk about favor, sir; when has a single favor 


| been granted to the North—to liberty and free 


dency. For one, my course, as a matter of duty | 


to the country, as ral ° 
my preference before his nomination; I preferred 
a northern man, but I yield to the Nomination, 
because I believe him to bean honest man, a sound 
Whig, opposed to an extension of slavery, and 
will yield 
gress on that subject. Sir, for these reasons I 
shall give him my hearty support. In General 
Cass 
to the slave interest, and, if elected, we have every 
reason to believe he will carry out the bargain. He 
is a “‘ northern man with southern principles.” 
rospects are fairer, however, than | could wish. 
he loss of the election of Henry Clay, in 1844, 
is chargeable to some of the friends of freedom 
who could not vote for him because he was a slave- 
holder. 
and by his support was produced an amount of 
strength to the slave interest, that will be felt per- 
haps through all time. The result was the elec- 
tion of James K. Polk, and this was followed by 
a succession of disasters. The country has been 
disgraced in the eyes of a civilized world; Texas 
was annexed with her constitution of perpetual 
slavery; war ensued, a war for more slave do- 
minion; a heavy national debt is fixed upon us, 
dependent upon the public lands, already mort- 


gaged, for its liquidation ; and large additions of | 


territory are made to the country, the settlement 


General Taylor was not || 


his approval to the legislation of Con- | 


have no confidence. He has given his bond | 


A third candidate must be supported, | 


of which will be a bone of contention, sundering | 


perhaps the bonds of the Union, thereby placing 
forever the slave territory of this country beyond 
the healthful influence of the North. 

Whose were the influences that produced such 
sad results 1 need not say. The same game, ac- 
cording to present indications, is about to be played 
over; and strange as it may be, Whigs, who were 
then foremost ‘in condemning the action which 
finally defeated Mr. Clay, and warned individuals 
against the fatal results of their course, are now 


|| every principle of justice. Hence, though much 


His || 


ae || principles? I challenge the South to name one ; 
Here we have the position, as to slavery, of the || 


not one has been granted; whilst the South, with 
the aid of her political friends in the North, has 
been encroaching upon the territory of the coun- 
try, and bringing it into subjection to slave power 
ever since the Constitution was adopted. 

Do you say that the ordinance of 1787 was a 
favor granted to the North? I reply, that that 
memorable ordinance was bat the declared inten- 
tion of the whole country, at that early day, that 
slavery should be confined within its original lim- 
its—the thirteen States. The Louisiana purchase 
was made, and after taking off the States of Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, most graciously 
did the slave power consent that all north of 36 
30’, ‘not included within the limits of the State,’’ 
might be free territory, and have some claim to 
the sentiment so prominent in the Declaration of 
Independence, that ‘all men are created equal.’’ 
Truly, how magnanimous! Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi, have since been added to in- 
crease the dominion of slavery. Texas, yet to be 


‘carved out into several States, has been annexed 


for the express purpose of extending it. And 
now a large portion of the recent purchase from 
Mexico is demanded for the safhe object; so that 
we see the slave power, instead of being confined 
in the old thirteen States, as was expected, has 
been extending its borders ever since the forma- 
tion of the Government, and is yet unsatisfied. 


| Sir, if this country does not yet experience the 


exterminating power of God’s wrath, it will not 
be because our national sins are not as mountains 


/in magnitude, or in number as the sands of the 


| 


sea-shore. 

We are told by the South that slavery is their 
own institution, and that we of the North have no 
right to interfere with it. True, we have no right 
to interfere with the internal policy of their States, 
however much their laws, or the subject-matter of 
legislation, as we conceive, may be opposed to 


is said aboutslavery in and out of Congress, you do 
not find, sir, any member of this body claiming 
that slavery in the States, however degrading to 


favoring influences which, if carried out, may || ug as a nation, is unconstitutional; for it is a State 
effect such a dismemberment of the Whig party | regulation, and its sovereignty protectsit, We may 


as to produce the election of the Baltimore nomi- | look upon slave 


as does almost every other civ- 


nee, with whose endorsement of the Democratic || jlized nation of the world, at war with the laws of 


platform the slave interest is satisfied. Sir, | ho 
for better things, and that the Whig party will 
governed by wiser counsels. 


| nature and of humanity, and with every pueune of 
P 
i 


justice; yet we of the free territory must submit, 
for the reason that itis beyond our control; we can- 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Slavery in the Territories—Mr. Putnam. 


‘ 


to the General Government; when the South seeks | 
to establish a law over the common property of the 
Union, which they must know is offensive in the | 
highest degree to a very large majority of the free | 
population of the country, they must not think it 
strange, if we make objections—if we interfere with 


secks to extend its borders over territory belonging | 
| 


further disgrace to our common country and to her 
institutions. 


their plans of operation, to avoid, if possible, any of the world. 


We see one-fifth of the entire population of this 


Union under a vassalage more absolute than was 
the Egyptian bondage. And can the North, de- 
scendants of an ancestry who understood the value 


of freedom, and periled life and all for its attainment, | 


sit quietly by, and heed not the gross injustice of 
a further extension? It may be said, it was polit- 
ical freedom which our fathers sought; but if this 
was desirable, how much more so was that of per- 
sonal liberty, wnhout which political freedom is 
but a farce. Who claims that the efforts of the 
Revolution were never intended for the slave; that 
he is mere property, a chattel—is not his own, and 
as respects liberty was ever politically dead? The 
Declaration of Independence spenks a different sen- 
timent. It would be difficult to find language more 
full or direct, indicating universal freedom to the 
country. Is it said no such effort was intended ? 


I answer, no intendment can be allowed against || 


clear and explicit language; no reservation is found 
in the instrument as to slaves; the whole of it 
breathes forth but the patriotism of a people re- 
solved to be free, to accomplish which, they ded- 
icated themselves and their all to the work. 

This spirit of patriotism was not limited to any 
particular district or geographical lines; it moved 
and operated in the bosom of every man—was 
catholic in its effects, and grand and sublime in 
its operations. Every step taken was an advance 


in the work of reform; every drop of blood offered | 


on the altar, foretold the universalemancipation of 
political and physical slavery. This was the spirit 
of the Revolution; and though slavery then existed, 
the spirit of the country at that day, in its tenden- 
cy, looked toward the dawn of another, brighter, 
and more glorious; when the sentiment that ‘ all 
men are created equal,’’ would be verified, and the 
unalienable right of liberty the blessing of every 
man. . 

The sentiments of Thomas Jefferson as to sla- 
very, spoken in truth and soberness, are but the 
breathings of the spirit of the Revolution. He 


hated slavery; he repudiated it, not only as being | 
hostile to the principles of our political institutions | 


and pernicious in its consequences to the prosper- 
ity and best interests of the country, but as unjust 
towards our fellow-man. 


His language, always forcible, describes the | 
enormities of slavery in colors needing no additional 


' brilliancy by other hands. 
In his letter to M. Wareville, dated Paris, Feb- || 


ruary, 1788, is found the following: 
«The whole commerce between master and slave is a per- 


petual exercise ofthe most boisterous passions: the most | 


unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 
missions on the other. 

« What an incomprehensible machine is man!—who can 
endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, 
in vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment be 
deaf to all those motives whose power supported him through 
his trial, and inflict on his fellow-men a bondage, one hour 
of which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which 
he rose in rebellion to oppose.” 


But, sir, Mr. Jefferson did not stand alone;almost 


the whole country entertained the same sentiments. | 


I might refer "to Washington, Mason, Madison, 
and other leading spirits of the Revolution. 
age is past—their work is closed; but on slave 


ground in old Virginia is still to be found the same || 


spirit in her Berrys, her Faulkners, her Randolphs, 
her Marshalls, and her McDowells. 


I would not make any invidious comparisons, || 
but for the truth of the sentiment of the past and 1 


of the living age, I ask the South to take buta 
superficial view, and compare the slave with free 
territory. Look at the-number of schools, acade- 
mies, semmaries of learning, agriculture, commerce, 
mechanism ofevery kind. Look at the intelligence 
of the masses of the people; compare the new States 
formed from the Northwestern Territory, where 


the first anti-slavery proviso was adopted, with an | 


equal amount of contiguous slave territory, and 


Their | 


not reach the evil. But, when the slave interest || then I would ask the advocates for extension if 


| Mr. Jefferson and others were mistaken in their 
views of slavery? In the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, in 1832, slavery being under consideration, 
the Hon. William H. Broadnax remarked: 

“That slavery in Virginia is an evil, and a transcendent 
evil, it would be idle, and more than idle, for any human 
| being to doubt or deny. Itis a mildew which bas blighted 
| in its course every region it has touched, from the creation 
Illustrations from the history of other coun- 
| tries and other times might be instructive and profitable, had 
| we the time to review them; but we have evidences tend- 

ing to the same conviction nearer at hand, and accessible to 
| daily observation, in the short histories of the different States 


| in this great Confederacy, which are impressive in their ad- | 


monitions and conclusive in their character. That Virginia 
—originally the first-rated State in the Union—the one which, 
in better days, led the councils and dictated the measures of 
| the Federal Government, had been gradually razeed to the 
condition of a third-rate State, and was destined soon to yield 
| precedency to another, among the youngest of her daughters; 
that many of the finest portions, originally, of her territory, 
now (as waa so glowingly depicted the other day) exhibited 
scenes of wide-spread desolation and decay; that many of 


world,—have certainly been attributed to a variety of causes; 

| but whe can doubt that it is principally slavery that is at the 
|| bottom of all—that this is the ineubus which paralyzes her 
| energies and retards her every effort at advancement?”’ 


Patrick Henry could hardly have painted in 
brighter colors, or have described in more forcible 


country, to-its soil, and all its better interests, than 
| is here given us by this son of Virginia. 

[gives me pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to introduce 
'such an authority. It is ten thousand times more 
'| valuable than if it came from a free State, where 
| everything done and said is looked upon with 
| jealousy. 

‘|| ‘The most of the southern States, as early as the 


\| Confederation, entertained the opinion that the | 
\| time for liberation would come at no very distant | 


| period. The debates in the conventions in the 
i| several States, on the adoption of the Constitution, 
| bear out this assertion. It will be recollected that 
under the Articles of Confederation the slave trade 
was allowed, or rather was not prohibited, and it 
| was continued as before the Revolution. The first 
step taken for its abolition we find in the Constitu- 
| tion. 
the beginning of the work. That the importation 
of slaves could not be prohibited prior to 1808, im- 


that period. Pee ee did Congress act 
under the power. This clause of the Constitution 
met with opposition from portions of the Union, 
on the ground that it sanctioned the trade fora 
period of time. They were for cutting it off at 
once by a prohibitory clause. Such was the posi- 
_tion of Mr. Arnerton in the New Hampshire 
convention. 

He objected to the clause, because it seemed to 
imply a consenting to (using his own language) 
**the sin and guilt of the abominable traffic,” for 
acertain period, without any positive stipulation 
that it should even then be brought to an end. 

In the convention in Pennsylvania, Mr. Wilson, 
_in relation to this clause, said: ** I consider this as 
‘laying the foundation for banishing slavery out of 
‘this country; and though the period is more dis- 
, * tant than L could wish, yet it would produce the 
‘same kind, gradual change which was produced 
‘in Pennsylvania.’”? The gross injustice of the 
Slave trade, a business evincing the worst passions 
| of the human heart, made by the laws of the coun- 
| try acrime of the greatest magnitude, was fully 
/and properly appreciated by the fathers of our 
country. e need not go out of the Old Domin- 
ion to find advocates for the clause in question, 
George Mason, a member of the Virginia Conven- 
tion, remarked June 15, 1788: “* The augmentation 
of slaves weakens the States; and such a trade is 
diabolical in itself and disgraceful to mankind.” 
Georgia and South Carolina were the only States 
which strenuously opposed the clause, with refer- 
ence to which, more than to any other State, no 
/ doubt, Mr. Mason further remarked, that “as 
‘much as he valued the union of the States, he 
‘would not admit the southern States into the 
* Union, unless they would agree to the discontin- 
‘uance of this disgraceful trade.’’ Let similar lan- 
i guage now be uttered on this floor—let the op- 
posers of slavery here describe its injustice in no 
more positive or significant language than did this 
| Virginia statesman, and we are called fanatics and 
wild disorganizers. These opinions are not new. 

| They have been handed down from the Revolu- 








her most valuable citizens are removing to other parts of the | 


language, the destructive results of slavery to a | 


The clause relating to the slave trade was | 


plied the grant of power to prohibit at the close of | 
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| tion to the present time, and are the same as were 
| entertained by the statesmen of that day. Such i 
| the feeling of the North about slavery—so abhor. 
) rent a their notions a an institution on. 
posed_to every principle of justice, that I wi 
| to the South, the Noh weal preke a dissoluney 
| of the Union, rather than that slavery should be 
} extended beyond its present limits. 
La The debates in the State conventions, on adopt- 
|| ing the Constitution, had a strong bearing as well 
|| towards the final abolition of slavery, as to the 
|| discontinuance of the foreign slave trade. And 
| where, sir, let me ask, is the wide difference be. 
|| tween the foreign slave trade and the traffic as jt 
| exists in this country? Both go to sustain and yp- 
|| hold -the system equally alike. The African is 
| separated from his family—placed on board of a 
_ vessel—the winds waft him over the waters to the 
|, American shore, and here he is sold into slavery 
and doomed to drag out a miserable life, The 
Slave of Virginia, or of any other slave State, is 
_ sold in market, perhaps within sight of the Capi- 
tol of the nation, on this soil consecrated to the 
service of the country; he is bid off, manacled, sep- 
arated from his family and friends, placed on board 
| of a vessel, and shipped to New Orleans, or some 
other part of this free country, to drag out a life of 
| toil and misery, and made the slave and brute of 
another man. Where, now, sir, | would inquire 
\ is the vast difference between the African and the 
| American slave trade? If the one is diabolical, in 
| the language of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, | ask any 
| one to show me how the other can be less so. And 
| yet, to be guilty of the one, in the language of the 
|, law, is denominated piracy, and costs the forfeit- 
_ ure of life; and to do (not to say guilty) the other, 
is looked upon, in slave parlance, as an innocent 
| traffic; and with impunity is permitted even under 
| the nation’s flag, dentine over the dome of this 
|, Capitol as an emblem of the freedom of man and 
| the independence of our country! 
‘| Would to God that the time may not be far dis- 
|| tant when the country, throughout its length and 
|| breadth, shall become aroused to this national evil! 
| When the slaveholder, too, no longer moved by 
| the spirit of gain in the labor and traffic of his fel- 
} low-man, but influenced by the spirit of philan- 
| thropy and love of liberty, shall see slavery as 
did the patriots and statesmen of the Revolution. 
Looking for the arrival of such a period, in the 


|| language of Mr. Jefferson, we will— 


| ** Wait with patience the workings ofan overruling Prov- 
|| idence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of 
these our suffering brethren. When the measure of their 
tears shall be full—when their tears shall have inyolved 
Heaven itself in darkness—doubtless a God of justice will 
awaken to their distress, and, by diffusing a light and liber- 
ality among their copeomnem, or at length, by his extermi- 
nating thunder, manifest his attention to things of this world, 
and that they are not left to the guidance of blind fatality.” 








And do we not begin to see the workings of a 
kind Providerice? Is it strange to the political 
party in power, seeking to retain their long-pos- 
sessed dominion over the country, that their for- 
mer fast friends, who went with them hand in 
hand for this southern interest, at the hour now 
most needed, are changing positions, and taking 
the side of humanity? Vain are the efforts of man 
to defeat that invisible working power so eloquently 
expressed by Mr, Jefferson, God works in his 
own way, and will make even the wrath of man 
to praise him. We will wait, for we see the times 
look auspicious of the coming day, when the rising 

sun will cast his rays upon the face of the country 
| free and uncontaminated with the curse of slavery. 
‘| TL would, for a moment, turn my thoughts from 
| the dark picture of slavery to that bright and cheer- 
|| ing prospect, full of hope, joy, prosperity, intelli- 
gence, in her onward march to wealth and import- 
| ance, presented to us in one of those States formed 
_ from the Northwestern Territory. Her constitu- 
| tion declares, in revolutionary language, “ that all 
' men are born free and independent, and have 
‘| certain natural, inherent, and inalienable rights.” 
|| True.to the family compact, the.child in its first 
|| existence was heard lisping forth the language of 
| its mother: “ There shall be neither slavery nor 
‘| ‘involuntary servitude in this State, otherwise 
‘ than for the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
| party shall have been duly convicted.” Unlike 
|| slave territory, touched as by the finger of God in 
1 his wrath for its cruelty towards man, the higher 
\l the new star of the West rises in her orbit, the 
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more brilliant will be her course. Let her Demo- 
cratic representatives be careful how they tempo- 
rice with this feature of their constitution. I need 
not say I refer to the State of Indiana. What, let 
me ask, is the secret of her growing importance, in 

»pulation and in wealth, compared with any slave 
State, but that she came into existence under the | 
ordinance of ’°87—her growth unimpeded by the | 
ponds of slavery? \| 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will pass on to notice | 
what [ more particularly designed in my remarks, || 
viz: those parts of the Constitution which are re- \| 
ferred to and claimed to afford protection to slave | 
property in the Territories, 

I lay it down as a rule that cannot be contra- 
dicted, that the right to enslave a human being | 
does not and cannot exist, except it is created by | 
law through the Constitution of the country, or by | 
jegislative enactment. I claim, that neither in the 
Constitution nor in any law of Congress, can there 
be found any such grant or power. The right to | 
liberty is a natural right, and cannot be restrained 
or impaired, except by the force and operation of | 
law; and hence slavery cannot exist beyond the | 
jurisdiction of the power creating it. To explain | 
more particularly. The laws of Virginia create | 
slavery, and therefore it legally exists there; and 
man has property in his fellow-man; but if the | 
owner takes his slave into a free State, or sends him || 
there, the law of Virginia over the slave ceases, and || 
he is free the moment he passes over the line into |, 
the free State. If, however, he goes under the same | 
circumstances into Kentucky, or into any other 
slave State, the right of property is nut lapsed, 
because the laws there protect it. Butif he goes 
into New Mexico or California, (I speak without |, 
reference to the laws of Mexico, or their effect on | 
this territory as to slavery,) the property in the || 
master is gone, there being no law, constitutional 
or otherwise, to uphold it. 

That it cannot exist without human law, is | 
founded on the best of reasons, and on a rule coeval 
with the existence of man. The law of nature | 
gives to man aright to himself. This is fully estab- | 
lished by authorities. In the case of the Antelope, | 
10 Wheaton’s Reports, 120, Chief Justice Marshall | 
says, in relation to the state of slavery: * That it | 
‘js contrary to the law of nature, a! pti be | 
‘denied. That every man has a natural right to | 
* the fruits of his own labor, is generally admitted; | 
‘and that no other person can rightfully deprive | 
‘him of those fruits, and appropriate them against | 
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‘his will, seems to be the necessary result of | 
‘the admission.”? Chief Justice Shaw, in the || 
case of the Commonwealth ef Massachusetts vs. 
Aves, 18 Pick., says: ‘‘ Slavery is contrary to nat- | 
ural right, and to laws designed for the security | 
of personal liberty.” || 
The civil law also declares, slavery is founded || 
in force of positive law, and not recognized as | 
founded in right. In the case of Somerset vs. || 
Stewart, in the King’s Bench, in 1772, reported in i 
Lofi’s Reports, the court say: ‘‘ The state of sla- || 
‘very is of such a nature that it is incapable of || 
‘being introduced on any reasons, moral or politi- | 
‘cal, but only 7 positive law.”’ And, again, in 
the same case: ‘‘ It is so odious that nothing can be || 
suffered to support it but positive law.’’ These | 
cases are in accordance with the principles of jus- | 
tice and sound reason.. They show that man, | 
without respect to the color of his skin, is by nature | 
free. How, then, does slavery exist in this country? || 
As to the States, it exists by their laws, created by || 
the sovereign power reserved to the State; and, as || 
to the Territories, it must be found in the Consti- | 
tation, if anywhere. That there is, for-certain | 
purposes, a recognition of slavery in that instru- | 
ment, as existing in the States, | do not deny; but | 
that there is any clause there that creates, or in an | 
such sense allows slavery, I do deny. No such | 
thing can be made out of it by any fair or correct 
interpretation. I will refer to the several clauses |, 
on the subject: 
‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned | 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service fora term — 
cn Indians not taxed, three-fifths of other 
Inasmuch as slaves are taken into account, and 
form the basis, in part, of the representation in 
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| be a recognition of slavery; and hence it is rea- 
-soned that the Constitution allows it, wherever it 


is not expressly prohibited. 
ence can rightfully be drawn. 


But no such infer- 
There was a spe- 


cific object in framing the clause, and only one 


object; no other, therefore, can be added to it by 
construction. The object was to fix a rule regulating 
the representation, and the population is made the 
foundation of the rule. 

Can it be said that slaves, as property, are re- 
ferred to or meant in the clause? Instead_of this, 
there was evidently an effort to evade in every part 
of the instrument any such idea or recognition. 
Such ‘a term was offensive not only to the North, 
but to a good portion of the South. It was against 
the spirit of the age, agaigst the spirit of the Rev- 
olution. The debates in most of the State conven- 
tions on the Constitution show a manifest oppo- 


| sition to slavery, and a looking for the time when 

it would not stain the honor of the country. In-' 
stead of the term ‘‘ slaves,’’ the words “all other | 
| persons’? were used. 


In fixing the ratio of rep- 
resentation, then, the slaves were looked upon as 
persons, as men forming a portion of the population 


of the country, and not as property; and in no, 


other light can it be viewed. 

The construction given to the clause by the 
South is no less offensive now, than such a con- 
struction would have been to the friends of free- 


tion for adoption. 


of it, what is ever understood, in common par- 


'lance, a human being—not ponent property. 


The South asked the benefit of their slave popula- 


tion in their favor in fixing the ratio of representa- | 


tion. For that object the request was granted. 
And I venture to say, that neither the South nor 


| the North considered for a moment that by the | 


provision there was any allowing, creating, or rec- 
ognition for any other purpose. 


the new territory, and claim protection under this 
provision? 

As slavery is in utter derogation of natural right 
—is opposed to the spirit of our Government, and 
opposed to the express words of the Declaration 
of Independence, the right to uphold it should 


never be sanctioned by construction. The spirit of | 


our institutions demands a favorable construction, 


Another clause of the Constitution relied upon 
by the South [ will refer to: 
* No person held to service or labor in one State, under 


the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any Jaw or regulation therein, be discharged from 


such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of || 


the party to whom such service may be due.”’ 


How, then, can | 
they now claim the right to take their slaves into | 





This clause, like every other, is subject to the 
ordinary rules of construction. The power is | 
clearly defined and easily to be understood. It || 

resupposes that a person held to service by the || 
aws of any State may escape. into another. The | 
object and sole intention was to provide a remedy | 
for the owner to retake him. And this is done, so | 
far as to prevent the passage of any State law or | 
regulation interfering with the claim of the person | 
entitled to his services. 

The necessity of this clause clearly proves some | 
two or three things. 

1. That the State law creating slavery is local, 
and has no practical effect beyond the limit of such 
State. 


2. That the right to slave property is not a nat- | 





t 


ural right, otherwise the slave, without this clause, |, 
might be followed into any other State, and retaken, 1}. 


as could any other property. 

3. That the Constitution contains no clause in 
affirmance of slavery in the concrete or abstract. 

If it allows slavery to exist, it is general in its || 
effect, and has no constitutional limit as to terri- || 
tory. It would then extend over the States as i 
well as over the Government lands. Allow this |) 
construction, and slavery now exists in New York || 
as well as in Georgia, and its abolition laws are || 
unconstitutional and void. Wherefore then se | 
necessity of the power to retake fugitives? For, 
with the right o pee 
recaption. Sir, the 


i} 


i} 
| 
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rty always goes the right of 
onstitution, by its silence, left 


whatever right there may be to create slavery || (thank G 


'| citizen in all the slave States havi 


| 
i 
| 


|| tare gave him. 
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now to question. I will, however, venture the 
suggestion, whether it is not rather by the law of 
force, than by the force of any law of the land, 
that slavery exists atall. Is not the natural right 
of man to himself a right which is founded on 
principles and on nature's constitution, if | may 
so speak, inherent in man, and in the society in 
which he exists, and older, if not more control- 
ling, than any human law can be? Asa mem- 
ber of society, for the good of the whole, his nat- 
ural rights often yield to the positive laws of 
human institutions; but never can it be said that 
man yields his right to personal liberty, to be made 
the slave of his fellow-man. This right is above 
all human law. But if it were so, how can it ex- 
tend to a slave who never surrendered himself to 
the laws of society, his condition rendering him 
unable to do so, being treated by those laws as 
_ mere inanimate and irrational personal property. 
The first favor granted the South was to permit 
them to have the benefit of five of their slaves, as 
equal to three freemen of the North. That we 
may the more forcibly see how valuable the free- 
men of the North may be in the estimation of the 
South, I will refer to a description of a judge of 
the supreme court in North Carolina, Mr. Ruffin. 


|| He says, (after giving a just description of free- 


| dom,) as to slavery, “ the end is the profit of the 


||‘ master, his security, and the public safety; the 
dom when the Constitution was under considera- | 


| * subject, one doomed in his own person and his 


| posterity, to live without knowledge, and without 
I take the language of the Constitution as it is, || 
| and that the word person means, in the use made 


‘the capacity to make anything his own, and to 
‘toil that another may reap the fruits.” Five of 
such beings the Constitution treatsas three freemen 
in giving place to members on this floor, The 
shame and disgrace is not to the slave, but to the 
freeman of the North} and it is now asked, yea, 
, claimed under the Constitution, that this rule of 
|| representation extends over our vast territories of 
the West. Will the South insist upon such degra- 
dation of the North? Urgeit,and carry it out; and 
let me say, yet not in a threatening spirit, that a 
dissolution of the Union will inevitably follow. 


|| The North is in earnest, and means what the times 
|| indicate—a prevention of the further extension of 


| slavery, or a result which the whole country would 


|| have occasion to deplore. 


The second favor granted the South was the 
| privilege of a recapture of their slaves; and’ the 
next and only other recognition of slavery is the 


|| reserved power to the nation to abolish the slave- 
tending to the freedom of the whole human family. | 


trade after 1807, which has been dene, and a vio- 
| lation of the law is made piracy, and death the 
| penalty. And even this clause is resorted to to 

sustain slavery in the Territories. As well might 
|| he who is said to go about like a roaring lion be 
| changed into an angel of light. 

Sir, it is but a poor compliment to the fraternal 
spirit of the North towards the South—but an illib- 
eral commentary upon the charter of our rights, 
given us by our fathers for the government and 
preservation of our Union—and worse than an 
impeachment of the memory of the statesmen who 
framed the Constitution—now to claim that in itis 
found the principle which protects slave property 
in the Territories of the Government. 

In the course of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I 
have referred to every clause in the Constitution 
which can possibly have a bearing on the questien 
of slavery; and though it may not appear cléar to 
others, it does to me, that the right to reduce man 
to the level of property, and that he can be used as 
such, is nowhere to be found among its provisions. 
In other words, it does not create slavery. Such 
a strange institution ander this Government finds 
its paternity only in the State laws. 

If I were to express an opinion, there is not a 
no interest in 
slave property, who isintelligent and conscientious, 
but looks upon slavery with disfavor, and as an 
institution in conflict with the rights of man. 
Many slaveholders, too, I have no doubt, entertain 
the same opinion. 

From the view I have taken, there is found no 
resting-place for slavery in the new Territories. 
The moment a slave ia taken there he becomes a 
free man. He enjoys the element the God of na- 
e is no longer under the influ- 
ence of those laws, the productions of arbitrar 
sovereign power held by the States, but whi 
for the restri€tion!) are powerless be- 


Congress, by virtue of this clause, it is claimed to |! solely to the States. This right I do not design || yond their own local jurisdictions. 
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It may be asked, then, why, in the organization } Strike from New York city all of the commerce | THE AMISTAD CASE. 
of the Territories, apply the proviso? I would do || without the limits of that State, and it would dwa 


rf a 
it to make “assurance doubly sure.” The slave her custom-house receipts beyond measure. It} SPEECH OF MR. J. A. ROCKWELL d 
interest is not yet satiated with its encroachments || is not, however, to this point that I care to speak; | , 





ts sfudtnos ee oe ne nd 


and now demanded as her trophy. And, too, a 


upon human rights. As it ever has been, it still || for I rejoice at the growth and prosperity of New | I ac eee et T 

is, ruled by the predominating spirit of gain, and 1 York city, New York and Ilinois are not strangers | N THE TLOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, b 

victory after victory has been won, until slavery || to each other; their interests are not antagonistic || lugust 8, 1848. 0 

can boast of a larger accession of territory to her || by any means, and the people of the two States || The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state . 

domain than the whole area of the original thirteen |, mutually feel an abiding interest in the prosperity of the Union— i 

States of the Union. The spirit of the Revolution || of each other. || Mr. ROCKWELL said: J 

is forgotten. What was then deemed an evil and || My friend spoke of the efforts of New Yorkin || Mr. Cuataman: In pursuance of the recom- d 
» acurse to the country is now accounted a virtue. | constructing her great canal to open a communi- | mendation of the President of the United States 
‘Texas was added for the express purpose of en- || cation with the West. This great work was not || the Senate have added to the civil and diplomatic q 

larging her borders, and the extensive territory | one of benevolence, purely; it was not gone into | appropriation bill an amendment providing for the 
f recently acquired by military power and through _ solely from motives of disinterested love for the || payment to the Spanish Government of fifty thou- 
rivers of blood, saying nothing of the millions of || West. No, sir; the preject was conceived by a | sand dollars for the benefit of the owners of the 

money lost in the contest, is but a slave victory, || wise head—one having at heart the interests of the | schooner Amistad and the negroes on board. Ag 

; 


new doctrine has risen up—new discoveries are | 


made in the Constitution—that Congress has no 


power to legislate about slavery in the Territo- | 


ries, because the Constitution by construction pro- 
tects it. 

A compromise is got up—I will not say in bad 
faith—and the result is, That the Constitution, just 
now like the ‘* clay in the hands of the potter,” 


State of New York; and fully, indeed, have the 
brightest hopes of De Witt Clinton been realized. 


| New York and the great West mutually share the 


profits of the agricultural products, and the articles 


_of goods, wares, and merchandise transported on | 


that canal; and the same will be true of the con- | 


| templated railroads in Illinois when completed. 
Does not thefhonorable member know that the | 


should be turned over to the Supreme Court to || 
make a vessel of honor or dishonor as the judges | 


should think proper. 
Congress may do it quite as well. 

The power to legislate for the Territories is in 
Congress. If to be found nowhere else, it is found 


in the incidental power connected with the posses- | 


sion and ownership of the property; but there is 
positive authority found in the * power to dispose 
of, and make all needful — and regulations re- 
specting, the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.”’ 


Now, it strikes me that | 


great State of Pennsylvania is now making every 
exertion to complete a continuous line of railroad 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, with a view to 
share more largely with New York the travel and 


| commerce of the West? 


The honorable member may rest assured that 


| the city of New York, and also the State, cannot 


| enterprise. 


} 


| may not have looked into the question; but I am | 


but feel the utmost interest in the success of this 


an unfounded prejudice against these works, or 


| satisfied that in other portions of New York they 


Under such circumstances, it will not be deemed || 


strange, holding the views I do, to insist, that 


when the new Territories shall be organized, a || 
proviso like the ordinance of 1787 shall be inserted | 


in the bills. This would quiet the agitation of the 


question, and save the Supreme Court from the || 
exercise of a power which clearly belongs to, and || 


comes within the range of, our legislative duties. 

I would ask the South, why throw the firebrand 
of discord again before the country? You know, 
the country knows, that the extension of slaver 
beyond its original limits was not thought of when 
the Constitution was adopted. 


Then its entire || 


| 
y | 


i 


abrogation was anticipated before this day, and || 
the clause relating to the foreign slave trade was || 


designed to aid in such a consummation. 

{The Chairman's hammer here indicated the 
close of the hour. Mr. Putnam intended to re- 
view the doctrine recently sprung up as to the Ter- 
ritories, that the General Government is but the 
trustee of the States as to them, and that Congress, 


therefore, has no right to exclude the South from | 


an equal participation with the North in the en- 
joyment of their property. 
ever, is too fallacious to need refutation.] 
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REMARKS OF MR. O. B. FICKLIN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
August, 8, 1848, 


In reply to Mr. Mvxiin, of New York, on the subject of 
granting alternate sections of land to the States for the 
purposes of Internal Improvement. 


Mr. FICKLIN said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: | had not intended to mingle at 
*all in this debate, but the attack of the honorable 
member from New York, [Mr. Mutuin,] on bills, 
generally, granting lands to the States for railroad 
eeu and the Illinois bill in particular, cannot 

put elicita reply. He runs the parallel between 
the old and the new States, in a manner which does 
great injustice to the latter. 

New York has had her harbors and rivers im- 
proved, by direct appropriations of money from 
the national treasury. The honorable member 
speaks of the large receipts into the treasury at the 


This doctrine, how- | 





j 
| 


i 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


see great advantages, present and promissory, in 
the completion of railroads in Illinois. 

My friend has signified his opinion that the 
routes designated In the bill are not important, as 
they do not connect important points. 
is even more at fault than in his other positions. 
The map is the best argument that can be pre- 
sented to correct this heresy. 

Chicago is on Lake Michigan, whose waves are 
at all seasons ready to bear vessels freighted with 
the commerce of the country. Cairo, at the junc- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi, is so far south as 
seldom to be affected by the ice of either of those 
streams. Construct this road,and New York and 
every New England State will use it most exten- 
sively for purposes of travel and transpertation. 

Next in importance to this isa railroad from 
Cincinnati to Alton or St. Louis. This road, if 


completed, would pay, beyond all doubt, a hand- | 


some dividend upon the cost of construction. 

Nor has Illinois shared largely in grants of land 
heretofore as compared with Ohio and Indiana. 
Each one of those States has received some two, 
three, or four times as many lands as Illinois; but 
they have not received too much, but too little, 
most decidedly. 

It is idle, it seems to me, for this Government 


| to expect to hold on to these public lands in the 





| 
} 
j 


States with a view to realize money from them. 


granting them to actual settlers free of cost, or by 
granting them to the States in which they lie, that 
they may ultimately be granted to actual set- 
ers. 

The doctrine of giving to every man a home who 
is too poor to buy one, is beginning to be advocated 
in high laces, and by very many persons even in 
the old States; and I cannot doubt its rapid spread 
and ultimate success. 

Those who differ with me, and are in favor of a 
general system of internal improvements, by ap- 
propriations of money from the United States treas- 
ury, must see, in our present public debt, a very 
reat obstacle to money appropriations for internal 
improvements. Surely, we would not think of bor- 
rowing money to prosecute works of that sort. 
With the alternate sections of public land, these 
works may be successfully prosecuted to comple- 
tion; and I trust that the Government will so dis- 

se of the public domain as to impart substantial 

nefits to the States and the people. So far as my 


New York custom-house; but what novice does || vote is concerned, it shall be most cheerfully given 


not know that it is mainly the South and the West 


that contribute to the augmentation of that sum? || 


in favor of granting lands to each improvement 
that promises to be valuable when completed. 


His immediate constituents may have | 


In this he | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
} 








| there will be no time, at this late period of the ses- 


| 


sion, to debate the important questions arising out 
of this amendment, when it comes to-morrow be- 
fore the House, I avail myself of the present op- 
portunity to recall to the recollection of members 
the facts in relation to this demand. 

The claim its nota new one. It has been often 
before this House, and has always been rejected. 
During the last Congress it found but some thirty or 
forty votes inits favor. The claim is not only un- 
tenable, but most preposterous; and the recommen- 
dation of its payment by the President is strange 
indeed. When stripped of all its covering, it is 
neither more nor less than a demand that the 
United States shall pay for the value of persons as 
slaves who never were slaves—who not only were 
never shown to be slaves by any proof whatever, 
but were proved positively to be, and always to 
have been, free—who were shown to have been so 
to the satisfaction of the District, Circuit, and Su- 
a Court of the United States successively, and 

y those.tribunals declared to be so, in the most 
solemn manner, in judicial proceedings, to which 
the pretended owners of these slaves were parties, 
appearing and claiming them as their property; 
and not only so, but the District Attorney of the 
United States, appearing on behalf of the Spanish 
minister and nation, and interposing before the 
court these claims and defences, to which the 
Spanish Government and these Spanish subjects 
deemed themselves entitled. 

Now, sir, may it not well strike us with aston- 
‘ishment, that a claim of this bold character should 
be made upon the Government at all; and still 
more, that the Executive should encourage any 
such claim, and have the effrontery to urge upon 
the representatives of the people in this House 
the payment of it? The facts are briefly these—I 
take them from the statement given by the judge 
who gave the opinion of the Supreme Court in this 
case, in the 15th volume of Peters’ Reports: 

On the 26th August, 1839, Lieutenant Gedney, 
of the United States brig Washington, discovered 
the schooner Amistad at anchor on the high seas, 
a distance of half a mile from the shore of Long 
Island. This vessel, it subsequently appeared, had, 
on the 27th June, 1839, being the property of 
Spanish subjects, cleared from the port of Havana, 


| in Cuba, for Puerto Principe, in the same island. 
This Government should seriously reflect upon 


the subject of ridding itself of the public lands, by | 


On board of the schooner were the Captain, Ran- 
som Ferrer, and Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montez, 
all Spanish subjects. Ruiz had with him forty- 
nine negroes, claimed by him as slaves. Montez 


|| had four negroes, claimed by him to be his own 


property. There was a certain pass or document 
in the possession of Ruiz and Montez, to which I 
shall have occasion to refer. On the vgyage, and 
before the arrival of the vessel at her port of 
destination, the negroes rose, killed the captain, 
and took possession of the schooner. The vessel 
and negroes, with the other persons on board, 
were seized by Lieutenant ney, brought into 
the district of Connecticut, and there libelled for 
salvage in the district court of the United States. 
To a portion of the proceedings which were then 
had I do not deem it necessary to refer, as they 
have but a remote, if any, bearing on the discus- 
sion now before us. 

On the 18th of September, Ruiz and Montez filed 
claims and libels, in which they asserted their 
ownership of the negroes as their slaves, and to 
certain parts of the cargo, and prayed that the 
same might be delivered to them, or to the repre- 


sentatives of her Catholic Majesty, as might be 
most proper. 
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Let us for a moment examine these libels and | 
claims of Ruiz and Montez. They filed separate | 
jibels, the forms of which are precisely similar. 
These are signed by them, by their attorney, and 
py their distinguished counsel, one of whom was | 
our late most able minister to Russia. The pro- | 
ceedings are in the regular technical forms. he | 
jibels are addfessed ‘* To the honorable Andrew T. | 
Judson, a judge of the district court of said 
district.” They commence as follows: ‘ The libel | 
‘and complaint of Jose Ruiz, of Puerto Principe, | 
«in the Island of Cuba, a subject of her Majesty | 
‘the Queen of Spain, humbly shows, that on the | 
«osth of June last, this libellant embarked on board 
‘the Spanish schooner Amistad, whereof,’’ &c., | 
«the following goods and merchandise and prop- | 
‘erty belonging to and owned by this libellant, | 
‘ yiz:’’—giving a detailed account of certain articles | 
of property, describing the whole as of the value 


| 
| 


of three thousand five hundred dollars; ‘and like- | 


«wise forty-nine black male slaves, named and | 
‘known in Havana aforesaid, as follows:”"—giving | 
Spanish names—*‘ of whom several have died, as | 
‘this deponent is informed and believes; and the | 
‘survivors, this libellant is informed, are known 
‘ at present by the names following,’ &c.; “* which 
‘said slaves were and are now the property of | 
‘this libellant, and are of the value of twenty-two 
‘thousand dollars.” 
detail the various occurrences: that the negroes 
murdered the captain and cook, ‘took possession 
of the aforesaid schooner,’’ &c. ‘* And this libel- | 
‘lant further shows, that all the aforesaid slaves 
‘were by him legally purchased and owned in 
‘Havana aforesaid, where slavery is toleratéd and | 
‘allowed by law, as in all parts of said Island of 
‘Cuba. And this libellant humbly insists that the 
‘aforesaid slaves, the property of this libellant, | 
‘and his other property above specified, ought, by 
‘the laws and usages of nations and of these Uni- 
‘ted States of America, and according to the treaties | 
“between Spain and these United States, to be restored 
‘to this libellant without diminution and entire. 
‘ Wherefore your libellant prays that the said Ged- 
‘ney, Mead, and others, belonging to said brig 
‘Washington, may be subjected to answer this | 








‘libel, with costs; and that process of attachment 


‘and proceedings may be issued against the afore- 
‘said slaves and other property of this libellant, 
‘according to law, all this being within the jurisdic- 
‘ tion of this honorable court; and that, after proper 
‘process, this honorable court shall decree the afore- 
* said slaves and other preperty of this libellant to 
* be delivered to him or to the representatives of her 
* Catholic Majesty in these United States, as may 
‘Le most proper if the premises.” 

I pause here for a moment to ask the attention 
of the House to the fact, that in the most formal 
manner Ruiz and Montez submitted their claims 
to the adjudication of this court, sitting as a court 
of admiralty; expressly affirmed the jurisdiction of 
the court; asked for its process and decree; sub- 
mitted to the court the question of their title to 
those negrees as slaves under the Spanish law, the 
Jaw of nations, and the treaties between Spain and 
the United States, and the delivery of them t6 
themselves or to the representatives of the Spanish 
Government. It also appears, from the proceed- 
ings, that they net only signed these proceedings 
personally, and by their counsel, but made oath 
before the clerk of the court to the truth of the 
allegations set forth in their libels. 

On the filing of each of these libels, the district 
court ordered an entry to be made, allowing them, 
and directing the time of trial, and ordera warrant of 
seizure and other process to issue. This warrant is 
executed by the marshal, who returns the seizure 
of the property, ‘“‘and also the said slaves.’’ 
The negroes, in the first instance, file their plea to 
the jurisdiction, which is subsequently withdrawn, 
and they then make a formal answer, amongst 
others, to the libels of Ruiz and Montez. They 
allege that they, and each of them, were natives of 
Africa, and born free, and ever since have been, 
and still of right are and ought to be free, and not 
slaves; that they were never domiciled in the Island 
of Cuba, or in the dominions of the Queen ef 
Spain, or subject to the laws thereof; that the 
were unlawfully kidnapped, in the month of April, 
1839, in the land of their paners &e.; giving a 
detailed account of the facts as claimed by them, 
and putting directly in issue the claims of Ruiz 
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The libel then proceeds to | 
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| and Montez and the Spanish Government, through 
the district attorney. In January, 1840, the trial 
| was had, before the district court, of this important 
case, In relation to the parties who appeared, the 
, following is the record of the court: ** And at said 
| term of said district court, holden at New Haven, 

‘in said district, on the 7th day of January, A. D. 

©1840, the following named libellants and claim- 
| ants appear in court and pursue their several libels 
| £and claims respectively, to wit: Thomas R. Ged- 
| ney and others; Henry Green and others; the 
‘United States, by their district attorney; the said 
‘ vice-consul of Spain, and the minister of Spain, 





| * Antonio Tellincas, and the house of Aspa and 
|*Laca. Don Pedro Montez and Jose Ruiz do not 
| come in person or by counsel, but their libels and 
‘claims respectively are pursued by the Spanish min- 
‘ister, the same being merged in his claims. The 
‘said Cinques and others, Africans, pursue their 
| * claim and answer, filed as aforesaid.”’ 
| In the judgment of the court, which was pro- 
| nounced after a full hearing and a most labored 
| and able trial of the cause, the court say: ‘‘And 
‘ whereas the dul 
© resident in the United States, hath, in behalf of 
‘ the Government of Spain for the owners of said 
* schooner and the residue of said goods, claimed 
‘that the same be returned to that Government 
‘for the said owners, (they being Spanish sub- 
jects,) under the provisions of the treaty subsist- 
‘ing between the United States and Spain,” &c. 


| * having fully heard the parties appearing with their 
| * proofs, do find, that the respondents, severally 
‘ answering as aforesaid, are, each of them, na- 


a“ 


alleged or surmised; that they never were domi- 
thereof; that they were severally kidnapped in 


the African slave trade, imported into the Island 
of Cuba, about the 12th June, 1839, and were 


annwnnweaeaenene eh eH RH He 


Ruiz and Montez, respectively; that the said 
respondents were, within fifteen days after their 
arrival at Havana aforesaid, by said Ruiz and 





/&c. “* That, at the time when the said Cinques, 
‘and others here making answer, were imported 
‘ from Africa into the dominions of Spain, there 
* was alaw of Spain prohibiting such importations, 
* declaring the persons so imported to be free; that 
* the said law was in force when the said claimants 
‘ took the possession of the said Africans and put 
* them on board said schooner, and that the same 
‘hath ever since been in force,’’ &c. 
* upon, the said claim of the minister of Spain, as 
‘ set forth in the two libels filed in the name of the 
* United States, by the said distries attorney, for 
‘ and in behalf of the Government of Spain and her 
* subjects, so far as the same relate to the said 
‘ Africans named in said claim, be dismissed.”’ 
** And after the said decree is pronounced, the said 
* United States, claiming, as aforesaid, in pursu- 
‘ance of a demand made upon them by the duly 
‘ accredited minister of her Catholic Majesty the 
* Queen of Spain to the United States, move an 
‘ appeal,” &c. 

he counsel for the negroes then prayed that 


proceedings on the of the subjects of the 
Queen of Spain. The court, however, overruled 
the exception, and the record of the circuit court 
thus eeds: ‘‘And after the said decree is pro- 
* nounced, the said United States, claiming as afore- 
‘ said, in pursuance of a demand made upon them 
‘ by the duly accredited minister of her Catholic 
’ Majesty the Queen of Spain to the United States, 
‘ move an appeal from the whole and a. part of 
* said decree of this court, affirming said decree of 
‘ said district court, as aforesaid, to the Supreme 


tives of Africa, and were born free, and ever since | 
have been and still are free, and not slaves, as | 
is in said several libels, claims, or representations, || 


ciled in the Island of Cuba, or the dominions of | 
the Queen of Spain, or subject to the laws | 


there unlawfully held, and transferred to the said | 


* Montez, put on board said schooner Amistad,"’ | 


“ Where- || 
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| * Court of the United States, to be holden,” &e.; 
| “and it is allowed.” 


+ 


| 


These decisions of the district and circuit court 


of the United States were sustained fully by the 


Supreme Court,* with only one judge dissenting, 
(Judge Baldwin, of Pennsylvania,) who did not, 
hewever, deliver any dissenting opinion. The court 
expressly, and in terms, decided that the negroes 
were not slaves. They say: ‘It is plain beyond 
‘ controversy, if we examine the evidence, that 


| * these negroes never were the lawful slaves of 
© Ruiz and Montez, or of any other Spanish sub- 
| jects.” 


‘through the United States district attorney; Jose | 


“The question, also, of the liability of the United 


| States to deliver up those negroes, in pursuance of 


the treaties with Spain, was also fully argued and 
directly decided by the court; and they not only 


| directly decide, but they clearly show, that no such 
| right exists under the treaties with Spain. 


Mr. Chairman, [ have considered this branch of 
this question quite at length, because, in my view, 


it ought to settle, and does settle the question, a8 
| well in respect to our own citizens, as to any for- 
| eign citizens or subjects. 


accredited minister of Spain, || 


The effect of a judicial decision upon matters 
brought directly in issue, and the binding and con- 
clusive character of such judgments, are matters as 
well of general as of local or municipallaw. They 


| are recognized throughout the civilized world be- 


tween man and man. It is the law of honesty and 


| common sense, as well as the law of the land, and 


| After a long recital and a full finding in relation to |) 
| the other points, the court proceed: ** This court, | 


of every civilized land, that where parties submit 
their controversies to the decision of a tribunal of 
competent jurisdiction, they are bound by that 
decision; they cannot again open the question; they 
must submit to the law, as pronounced by the 


| proper tribunals; and their decision as to the facts 


from the testimony cannot be indirectly assailed. 
The principle applies as well to the construction of 
treaties, by the court authorized to give such con- 


| struction, as to the decision of any other question 


} 
| 
| 


| groes, 


| known principle t 


of international or municipal law. 
Was there ever, sir, a case where this most 


| sound and salutary principle so properly applied, 
their native country, and, in violation of their || 
own rights, and the laws of Spain prohibiting || 


or where the excuse was less for attempting to 
assail that principle? The professed owners of 
these slaves assert their rights to them as property: 
the Africans deny any such right, and claim that 
by the Spanish law they are and always have been 


| free. The court decide the claim in favor of the ne- 


These owners do not indeed finally pursue 
the claim originally filed in their own names; but 
these libels are not withdrawn, but pursued by the 
United States authorities, acting in behalf of the 
Spanish minister and the Spanish Government. 
But if the United States, or the Spanish minister, 
or the Spanish Government, or Ruiz and Montez 
were not in form parties on the record, it is a well 

hie world over, that the adjudica- 
tions in rem of a court of admiralty are conclu- 


| sive upon all the world. Theclaim of the Spanish 


minister is on behalf of the pretended owners of 
these negroes. His object is, and the purpose of the 
appropriati@n of $50,000, to pay to them theamount 
due for these negro men as slaves. The answer 
to this demand is—Sir, that matter has been adju- 
dicated by the highest court of the land. Messrs. 
Ruiz and Montez submitted their demands to that 
tribunal, and the court decided against their claims. 
The Spanish minister submitted —you, sir, your- 
self submitted this matter to the adjudication of 


_ the courts, and they decided against you. In order 
to give more force and effect to theif claims, and 
secure to you all the rights to which your sovereign 


| 
| 
| 


the appeal should be disallowed, because (they || 
insisted) the United States had never claimed to |) 
own them as slaves, or to have any interest in || 
them, and that they had no right, under the laws || 
of nations, or by the Constitution or laws of the || 
United States, to appear in the court, and institute || 


or her subjects were entitled under the treaty, the 
United States Government interposed—the Admin- 
istration threw their weight into the scales on the 
side of the Spanish minister and Spanish subjects, 
and the district attorney of the United States was 
directed to prosecute the claims of these Spanish 
subjects and Spanish minister. The whole power 


| and influence of the Government was arrayed on 


i 
i 


your side. The United States appeared in her 
own courts in your @ehalf, but her own courts de- 
cided against her. ~ - 

Can there be, Mr. Chairman, a more preposter- 
ous claim? Was there ever so great an absurdity 
as for Ruiz and Montez, or anybody on their be- 


| half, to call upon our Government to pay this sum 





| 


j 


* For the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the United the Amistad, see 15th vol. 
Peters’s Reports, from page 5S¢7 to page 597 inclusive. 
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The Amistad Case—Mr. J..A. Rockwell. 





under this state of facts, except the absurd con- 
duct of our own President in recommending its 
pa ment? — : 

have, sir, thus far considered the claim as one 
which had been settled, and finally settled, by the 
courts of law, between the parties interested, and 
one in relation to which it did not become us to 
look behind the record; and settled, too, on prin- 
ciples recognized as well in Spain as in the United 
States, and all other portions of the civilized 
rlobe. 

If, however, sir, you look into the testimony in 
this case, it will be found that no court could by 
any possibility have come to any other conclusion. 
I have this testimony all before me, but cannot 
go at length into it, It is, however, conclusive 
to show that these men were never slaves, and 
that Ruiz and Montez had not, by the Spanish 
law, any right whatever to their possession, 

Mr. ©. J. Incensoii. There is no proof of that 
fact. 

Mr. Rocxwe.y. So strong was the proof of 
that fact, thatthe United States district attorney 
abandoned the point, and in open court so admitted, 
and it was entered on the record. 
as follows: * And thereupon it was admitted “in 
‘open court, by the district attorney of the Uni- 
‘ted States for said district, that thé several re- 
‘spondents are native Africans, and recently im- 
‘ported into the Island of Cuba, as alleged in 
* their answers to the libels of the said attorney.” 

Mr. Incersoit. He admitted it without suf- 
ficient proof. | 

Mr. Rockxweuu. After the undue zeal manifested 
by the atiorney for the United States for the trans- 
fer of these unfortunate persons to the Spanish 
owners, it is not to be supposed that the prosecu- 
ting officer would, without proof, abandon this 
important point inhis case. But we have, in addi- 
tion to this, the opinion of the district court upon 
the evidence before them, to the same effect, and 
that of the Supreme Court of the United States; 


and I beg leave, most respectfully, to say, that the 


opinion of that officer on the testimony, and of the 
Supreme Court, (constituted as it is,) would out- 
weigh the opinion of twenty such as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, however individually respect- 
able. 

Mr. Incersott. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court was based upon the admission of the district 
attorney, and not upon the evidence in the case. 

Mr. Rockxwert. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman is entirely mistaken. The court 
had all the evidence before them. All the evi- 
dence in the case was reduced to writing, and 
came with the other papers before the Supreme 
Court. The court say, expressly: “It is plain, 
* beyond controversy, if we examine the evidence, 
* that these negroes were never the lawful slaves of 
* Ruiz or Montez, or of any other Spanish sub- 
‘jects. They were natives of Africa, and were 
; aneree there,and were unlawfully transported 
*to Cuba, in violation of the laws ay treaties of 
‘Spain, and the most solemn edicts and declara- 
* tions of thatGovernment,’ &c. Ruizand Montez 
are proved to have made the pretended purchase 
of these negroes with a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances. And so cogent and irresistible is the 
evidence in this respect, that the district attorney 
has admitted in open court, upon the record, that 
these negroes were native Africans, and receytly 
imported into Cuba, as alleged in their answers to 
the libels in the case. The supposed proprietary 
interest of Ruiz and Montez is completely dis- 
placed, if we are at liberty to look at the evidence, of 
the admission of the district attorney. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania must have 
forgotten .the testimony in this case, or his preju- 
dices must have grossly misled him, in_persisting, 
as | perceive that he still does, in denying the 
evidence on this point, 


orable member once wrote a report on this subject, 


which I forbear to characterize as 1 think it de- | 


serves; but lam astonished ht the declaration of 
the gentleman, It only furnishes additional proof 
of what we have often seen on this floor, that there 
is a certain class of northern men in this House 
who are more prejudiced in favor of southern in- 
stitutions—of southern slavery—more hostile to 
the negro race, and more opposed to freedom, than 


I am aware that the hon- | 


i 


This record is | 


+ who was bern in the Mendi country, and had left 


| to the same effect, but I will not consume the time 


| 
| sons claiming those negroes as slaves. The pre- 
| sumption is in favor of freedom, and they were 
| required to substantiate this most important fact. 


| be the fact. The only proof presented is a docu- 
the more elevated and intelligent southern gentle- | 


men. Every southern member of the Supreme |, printed name of the Captain-gencral was attached, 


| 


quoted. They rose above their prejudices, if they 
had any; neither sectional nor party feelings pre- | 
vented their deciding the case upon its merits—of 


finding the facts according to the evidence, and of || 


administering justice according to law. 

As, however, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
seems still to think that there is no evidence to 
show these men not to be slaves, I will refer to a 
»ortion of the evidence before the court. Richard 
R Madden, who then was, and for a year previous 
had been, a British commissioner, and had resided 


in Havana for three years previous to that time, | 


states that the duties of his office and his avo- 
cation led him to become well acquainted with 
Africans recently imported from Africa; that he 
had seen and had had in his charge many hundreds 
of them. He had seen the Africans in the custody 
of the marshal, &c. ‘I have examined them,” 


‘ance, and manners; and I have no doubt of their 
‘ having been very recently brought from Africa.” 
He repeated to one of them a Mohammedan form | 
of prayer in the Arabic language, which the man 
immediately recognized, and repeated a few words 
after him. 

On being inquired of by the district attorney if 


the native Janguage of the Africans was not often | 


continued fora long time on certain plantations? | 
he replied: ** | should say, the very reverse is the 
‘fact. It has been to me a matter of astonishment 
‘at the shortness of time in which the language of 


‘ the negroes is disused, and the Spanish language | 
‘adopted and acquired. I speak this from a very | 


‘intimate knowledge of the negroes in Cuba, from 


| * frequent visits to plantations and journeys in the | 


| interior; and on this subject I think I can say my 
}* knowledge is as full as any person’s can he."’ 

The testimony of Mr. Madden is very full and | 

satisfactory on this subject. 
Mr. C. J. Incerso.i. He is a British aboli- | 
tionist. 2 

Mr. Rockxwe.t. He is, I presume, a British | 
subject, because he says so: whether he is an abo- | 
litionist or not, I know not; but from anything I | 
know or believe, I suppose him to be not only as 
credible, but as intelligent a person as either the 
honorable member or myself. 

But there is the testimony of Dwight P. Janes, | 
| who was on board the cutter. He says: * Ruiz | 
* went into the cabin, and I inquired of him if any | 
‘could speak English? His answer was, None | 
* but one—he a few words: and then I inquired if | 
| ‘they could speak Spanish? He said, no; they | 
| * were just from Africa.” 

Haley testifies to the same conversations. 
| Professor Josiah W. Gibbs, a gentleman learned 

in languages, made out a vocabulary of the Mendi 
language from James Covey, and states that he | 
_was able by means of it to converse with twenty 
or thirty of these Africans. He also says that they 
cannot speak the Spanish language. ‘* From the 
language and manners of these negroes,”’ he says, 
‘‘T have formed a decided opinion that they are 
native Africans, and recently from Africa.’’ 
The testimony of James Cavey, a colored man, 


| there seven and a half years before, and had served 
/aboard a British"man-of-war, and been in this 
| country for six months, testified to the fact of their 
being recently from Africa. They understood 
each other, and conversed freely together in the 


| Mendi language. The scene between these per- | 





| sons, as described to me by a number of eye-wit- 


| nesses, was such as not only in the highest degree | 


| to interest all present, but furnished the most con- 
_clusive evidence of the fact of their being recently | 

from their native country. Their delight was un- | 
| bounded at finding some one who could speak in | 
| their own language. 
There are other witnesses whose testimony is | 


of the House by going more into detail. 


What is the testimony on the other side of this | 
question? The burden of proof rested on the per- 


. 


There is no evidence whatever to show such to 


ment in the nature of a passport, to which the 








; 


Court concurred in the opinion which I have | 


he said, ‘and observed their language, appear- | 


| 
‘ the officers of that port, in order to be taken care 


[August g, 
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_ The form, also, is printed. It grants permission 


| to carry forty-nine black ladmos, and proceeds to 


_ give the Spanish names of forty-nine persons, and 
| describes them as the property of Dr. José Ruiz 
to be carried to Puerto Principe by sea, &c. These 
passports give no description of the persons; and 
| It is not shown that the Spanish names in the pass. 
port were ever applied +o these negroes. So thar 
_ not only does this document afford no proof what. 
| ever, or very slight indeed, that these men were 
| slaves, even if correctly described, bat there is no 
evidence that the document was designed to app! 
to or describe these men atall. But giving to this 
paper all the weight which is claimed for it, it cer. 
tainly furnishes the very slightest presumptive ev;- 
dence. But, Mr. Chairman, there is this other 
| important fact, to which I ask the attention of the 
_committee. From that time to the present, the 
Spanish Government has never furnished any 
proof whatever that-these men were slaves, or to 
| show that the facts which are found by the court 
to be true are no facts at all. The first of these 
_ trials was had eight or nine years since, and yet 
| the Spanish minister and Spanish Government 
have brought forward nothing, positively nothing, 
| to shake the decisions of the courts of which they 
complain. 

But, sir, 1 would inquire, what does the Span- 
ish minister ask of the Government of the United 
States? What have the United States done, or 
omitted to do? Is the very bold claim made of the 
| United States, that they should pay to two Spanish 
subjects thesum of $50,000; because the courts of the 
United States, including the Supreme Court, have 
decided their case, as they think, erroneously? 
If such a principle should be established, it ought 
to apply to the cases of American citizens as well 
as Spanish subjects, and it would lead to some- 
what expensive and somewhat disgraceful results. 

I have said enough, sir, I think, to show that 
the claim of the Spanish nation upon the United 
States is utterly without foundation; that there is 
nota decent pretence in its favor; that it is so 
groundless that it is ridiculous. 

But what shal] we say,sir, of the course of the 
Administration, now and heretofore, on this sub- 
ject? What apology can be given for urging upon 
Congress such a claim as this? They not only 
ge to an unfounded demand, but they outrage, 

y so doing, the sentiments of a large portion of 
the.community. It is quite as much as many can 
do, when the Government has by treaty become 
trustee for paying out a fund for those whose ne- 
groes were captured, and the amount for which 
was received from a foreign nation, to execute this 
trust; but when the demand is to pay for negroes 
as slaves who were never slaves, Od when there 
was no proof whatever that they ever were slaves, 
and when the highest court in the land have de- 
cided that they were free, such recommendation 
of the President is most audacious, if not insulting. 
The course, however, heretofore pursued in rela- 
tion to these Amistad negroes is far more excep- 
tionable. 

When the fact of the arrival of the Amistad at 
New London became known to the Spanish min- 








| 





ister, he addressed a letter te Mr. Forsyth, in 
which he claimed, among other things, “ that the 
‘negroes should be conveyed to Havana, or be 
‘ placed at the disposal of the proper authorities in 
‘ that part of her Majesty’s dominions, in order to 
‘ their being tried by the Spanish laws, which they 
* have violated,’’&c. This claim was made prin- 
cipally under the Sth article of the treaty of 1795, 
which provides ‘that all ships and merchandise, 
‘ of what nation soever, which shall be rescued out of 
‘the hands of any pirates or robbers, on the high 
‘seas, shall be brought into some port of either 
‘ State, and shall be delivered to the custody of 


* of, and restored entire to the true proprietor, as 
‘soon as due and sufficient proof shall be made 
‘ concerning the property thereof.”” 

This correspondence continues between the 
Spanish minister and Mr. Forsyth from time to 
time. On the 30th December, 1839, the Chevalier 
dé Argaiz, the then Spanish minister, writes to 
Mr. Forsyth, and, after referring to a conversation 
between them, and stating that the negroes had 
declared before the court of Connecticut that they 
were not slaves, and that the best means of testing 
the truth of their statement was to bring them 
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The Amistad Case—Mr. J. A. Rockwell. 
before the courts of Havana, he adds: “ Being, at|| Under date of September 11, Mr. Forsyth re- 
‘the same time, desirous to free the Government | plied, saying: ‘“* Mr. Calderon’s application will 
‘of the United States from the trouble of keeping | ‘ be immediately transmitted to the President for 
‘said negroes in prison, [ venture to request of | ‘ his decision upon it, with which you shall be 
‘you to prevail upon the President to allow to the | ‘ made acquainted without unnecessary delay. In 
‘Government of her Catholic Majesty the assist- || ‘ the mean time, you will take care that no proceed- 
‘ance which it asks, under the present circum- | ‘ ing of your circuit court, or of any other judicial 
«stances, from that of the United States, by placing | ‘ tribunal, places the vessel, cargo, or slaves, beyond 
‘the negroes found on board of the said schooner, | ‘ the control of the Federal Executive.’’ 
‘and claimed by this legation, at the disposition It seems that with this zeal to secure the de- 
‘of the Captain-General of the Island of Cuba, | struction of those poor negroes, no measures were 
‘transporting them thither in a ship belonging to | too violent or audacious. This executive officer | 
‘the United States.”’ instructs his subordinate to take care that no pro- 
It is quite evident what is the meaning of this ceeding of the court should interfere with the Fed- 
proposition, and it as evidently grew out of a con- | eral Executive. How this care was to be taken, | 
versation between the Spanish minister and Secre- | what measures the attorney was to use to control 
tary of State. The Executive was asked to vol- || the judicial department of the Government, are not 
unieer to send a Government vessel to transport || pointed out; nor does it appear what course the 
these negroes, by force, to Cuba; and one of the || attorney pursued to perfect this hopeful scheme. 
considerations urged by the Spanish minister is, On the th November, 1839, Mr. Holabird writes 
“that it would be difficult to find a vessel of the || again to Mr. Forsyth, and says: ‘ As a final de- 
‘United States willing to take charge of these ne- | ‘ cision is to be had on the third Tuesday of instant 
‘groes, and to transport them to Havana.”” And | ‘ November, allow me to suggest, that if there is 
as no vessel could be obtained for love or money, | ‘any action to be-had on the part of the Govern- | 
to carry out this nefarious plan of sending these | ‘ ment, with reference to the blacks, it is important 
freemen to Cuba to be made slaves, or to be exe- | ‘ that we be informed officially or unofficially before | 
cuted for killing their kidnappers, the Government | ‘ the session of the court.”’ 
was asked to furnish its own navy, and its gener- || Whether any, and to what extent, unofficial 
ous officers and seamen. What was the answer || communications passed between the President and 
to this proposition to use a Government vessel in } Secretary of State and Mr. Holabird, in furthering 
this slave trade, of a new and aggravated kind? || this gonspiracy, will probably never be known. 
The Secretary of State (Mr. Forsyth) replied: |; On the 6th January, 1840, Mr. Forsyth writes 
“ Having laid your note before the President, I am | to Mr. Holabird, stating that the President had, 
‘instructed to state to you, that, in the event of the | agreeably to his suggestion, taken in connection 
‘ decision of the circuit court of Connecticut, in the || with the request of the Spanish minister, ordered 
‘case referred to, being such as anticipated, the || a vessel to be in readiness to receive the negroes 
‘schooner Amistad, which you represent as not || from the custody of the marshal as soon as their 
‘being in a condition to go to sea, will, with such |) delivery should have been ordered iY the court. 
‘goods as were found on board, be delivered to || On the 11th January, 1840, Mr. Holabird again | 
‘any persons whom you may designate; and that, | writes to Mr. Forsyth, and makes the following | 
‘animated by that spirit of accommodation and || remarkable inquiry: ‘*The marshal wishes me to | 
‘reciprocal convenience which the President is || ‘ inquire whether, in the event of a decree by the court | 
‘anxious should ever characterize the relations || ‘ requiring him to release the negroes, or in case of an 
‘ between the two Governments, he shall cause the | ‘ appeal by the adverse party, it is expected the Execu- | 
‘necessary orders to be given fora vessel of the | ‘tive warrant will be executed? and requests your | 
‘United States to be held in readiness to receive | ‘ instructions on that subject.” 
‘the negroes and convey themdo Cuba, with in- | Whether this monstrous suggestion of the dis- 
‘structions to the commander to deliver them to || trict attorney was the result of official or unofficial || 
‘ the Captain-General of the island. The President || communications from the department, does not 
‘has been induced the more readily to accede to your || appear. Certain it is, that he considered that he |. 
‘request in this particular, on account of one of the || was carrying out the views and wishes of the | 
‘ leading motives which prompted you to make it: rHat || Administration by the suggestions which he was | 
‘THE NEGROES, HAVING ASSERTED BEFORE THE || making. The inquiry simply was, whether if the |, 
‘court or ConNECTICUT THAT THEY ARE Not || court decided that, as they claimed, the negroes || 
‘ SLAVES, MAY HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF PROVING || were free, and that they should be discharged, the | 
‘THE TRUTH OF THEIR ALLEGATION BEFORE THE || Government should, in the face of such decision, 
‘ PROPER TRIBUNALS OF THE IsLanp oF CuBa, by || and in violation of all law, order them forcibly to 
‘ whose laws alone, taken in connection with circum- | be removed to Cuba, on board of a government | 
‘ stances occurring before the arrival of the negroes in | vessel, voluntered for that service; or, if the decis- } 
‘ the United States, the question of their condition may |, ion were against the negroes, and they should || 
* be legally decided.”’ || enter an appeal, whether they should be removed | 
If there is anything to make this detestable scheme || in spite of such appeal, and deprived of the oppor- 
more revolting, it is the pretended, hypocritical de- || tunity of pursuing their ciaim for justice before 
sire to afford these men the opportunity of estab- || the highest court of the land. 
lishing, in Cuba, their — as freemen. I know This proposition was too gutrageous and bare- 
not, sir, that there is to be found, in any civilized || faced even for the President and Secretary of State. |) 
government, during the present century, a more || Mr. Forsyth replies on the 12th January, 1840: | 
outrageous act than was here designed and agreed | ‘* With reference to the inquiry from the marshal, || 
to, and prepared to be executed, on the contin- || ‘to which you allude, I have to state, by the di- | 
gency referred to. ‘rection of the President, that, if the decision of || 
1 am asked, sir, by some around me, the name | ‘ the court is such as is anticipated, the order of | 
of this President of the United States who had such | ‘ the President is to be carried into execution, un- 
a tender regard for the liberty and lives of those | ‘less an appeal shall actually have been interposed. | 
unfortunate men. It was Martin Van Buren, who || ‘ You are not to take for granted that it will be inter- | 
is, to-morrow, to be nominated as the candidate for | ‘ posed.” | 
the free-soil party at Buffalo! 1 know not, sir, with what language to charac- 
There seemed to be a strife among the officers || terize this transaction. This studied, unrelenting, |) 
of the Government who should show the greatest || unceasing hostility to those poor Africans, on the | 
zeal against the poor negroes. Mr. Holabird, the || part of the President, Secretary of State, and || 
United States district attorney for Connecticut, in || district attorney—thig nefarious and detestable i 
a letter of the 9th September, 1839, says: ‘*1 would || scheme for the wholesale kidnapping of those poor | 
‘respectfully inquire, sir, whether there are no | men, and eventual murder, under the forms of law, | 
‘ treaty stipulations with the Government of Spain, i in Cuba,—are worthy of the strongest expressions | 
* that would authorize our Government to eng of detestation and abhorrence that our copious \ 
‘them up to the Spanish authorities; and, if so, i language affords. There is no mistaking the lan- || 
‘whether it could be done before the court sits?” | guage of these men, nor the nefarious scheme | 
It will be recollected, that this suggestion was | which was so cunningly devised. The marshal |) 
made after a libel had been filed, and process had || twas not to take for granted that an appeal would be | 
issued and been served, and the Africans were in || ¢ 2 
the custody of the marehal. It seems, however, || they were to be forcibly hurried off by this Gov- 
that this strange proposition was not oT with ernment officer, who seems to have been very 
the scorn or contempt which it ’ 
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d. The moment the decision was had, 


willing to act his part in this detestable business. !! 
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No time was to be allowed. The appeal must 
** actually have been interposed.” The interpos- 
ing an appeal might require a short time, but no 
time was to be allowed. These friends of liberty 
were impatient for the removal of these negroes to 
a state of slavery or death. Their anxiety was so 
great for the transfer of the.question of freedom or 
slavery, out of pretended tenderness to those mis- 
erable men, to the tender mercies of the court of 
Cuba, that they could not wait for an appeal to be 
interposed to the highest court of the nation! They 
must be sent to the Island of Cuba for a fair trial 


forthwith! The Supreme Court of the United « 


States could not be trusted, and the laws of God 
and man must be violated in the persons of these 
wretched people! 

I regret to say, sir, that most of the leading 
actors in this horrible business were northern men 
from the free States, who had not the excuse of 
the early habits and prejudices of persons from 
the slave States. Itis ever so. When, on thia ques- 
tion of slavery, men born and bred at the North, 
with all the fixed opinions and deep feelings of 
northern men, from ambition or baser motives, 
sell themselves to the South, they shrink from 
nothing, but are ready to do the dirtiest jobs, and 


| perform the vilest services. 


Mr. Chairman, | know that, although born and 
bred at the South, (Mr. Capen, of Florida, wats 
in the chair,) your feelings of indignation and ab- 
horrence at these transactions are as strong as my 
own. I see around me many southern gentlemen 
who have the opinions of the country from which 
they come—prejudices, as [ think—on the subject 
of slavery. I know, sir, that these gentlemen think 
as I do as to the course proposed with regard to 


| those Africans. [ am sure, sir, that they must 


scorn the baseness of such propositions, and utterly 
despise the men who would make them. An ap- 
peal to those northern Democrats who are devoted 
to the South, is, | am aware, quite in vain; but on 
a question like this, | know that I could rely upon 
many honorable gentlemen from the South before 
me in the full and unmeasur@i expression of in- 
dignation at the course pursued by Mr. Van 
Buren and his Secretary of State and prosecuting 
attorney. 

Never, Mr. Chairman, as long as I live could I 
give my vote for paying one dollar to the Spanish 
Gowernment for those negroes. The claim is not 
only utterly groundless, and wholly without the 
slightest pretence of right, but based on principles 
which I utterly condemn and abhor. 





APPENDIX. 
On the 14th May, 1818, Don Luis de Onis, in a 
communication to the Secretary of State, says: 
‘All these considerations combining with the 
* desire entertained by his Majesty, of cooperating 
‘ with the Powers of Europe in putting an end to 


_ © this traffic, which, if indefinitely continued, might 
| * involve all in the most serious evils, have deter- 
'* mined his Majesty to conclude a treaty with the 
* United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


* by which the abolition of the slave trade is stipu- 
“lated and agreed on, under certain regulations; 
* and [ have received his commands to deliver to the 


| * President a copy of the same; his Majesty feei- 


‘ing confident, that a measure so completely in 
‘harmony with the sentiments of this Govern- 
* ment, and of all the inhabitants of this Republic, 
‘ eannot fail to be agreeatie to him.” 

The treaty referred to was signed at Madrid the 
23d September, 1817. On the 28th June, 1835, 
another treaty was concluded between Spain and 
Great Britain, the first and second articles of which 
are as follows; 

“Arr. 1. The slave trade is hereby again de- 
* clared, on the part of Spain, to,be henceforth 
* totally and finally abolished in all parts of the 
° word. 

“Art. 2. Her majesty, the Queen Regent of 


| Spain, during the minority of her daughter Donna 


* Isabella the Second, hereby engages, that imme- 
* diately after the exchange of ratifications of the 
* present treaty, and from time to time afterwards, 
‘as may become needful, her Majesty will take 
* the most effectual measures for preventing the 
* subjects of her Catholic y from being con- 
* cerned, and her flag from being used, in carrying 
‘on, in any way, the trade in slaves; and that 
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‘ especially that, within two months after the*said | form with such suggestions as he may receive || 
‘exchange, she will promulgate throughout the | 
‘ dominions of her Catholic Majesty a penal law, | 
‘ inflicting a severe punishment on all those her | 
* Catholic Majesty’s subjects who shall, under any | 


‘ pretext whatever, take any part whatever in the 


* traffic in slaves.’’ 


On the 2d November, 1838, a royal order was | 
addressed to the Governor General of the Island of || 


Cuba, referring to the fact of * the clandestine in- 
troduction of black slaves,’’ and directing the pros- 


ecution of all persons engaged in ‘this deplorable || 


e contraband,’ ** before competent tribunals, for their 
exemplary punishment,’ &c, 








Extract from document No. 185, 1st session, (Exec 
utive Docwment, House of Representatives, ) twenty 
sixth Congress, pp. 67-69. 


Department or State, January 2, 13840. 


The vessel destiaed to convey the negroes of the | 


Amistad to Cuba, to be ordered to ahchor off the 


port of New Haven, Connecticut, as early as the | 


10th of January next, and be in readiness to re- 
ceive said negroes from the marshal of the United 
States, and proceed with them to the Havana, 
under instructions to be hereafter transmitted, 
Lieutenants Gedney and Meade to be ordered to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed in the 


same vessel, for the purpose of affording their tes- | 


timony in any proceedings that may be ordered 
by the authorities of Cuba in the matter. 

These orders should be given with special in- 
structions that they are not to be communicated to 
any one. 





The Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of State. 


Navy Department, January 3, 1840. 
Sia: I have the honor to state, that in pursuance 


of the memorandum sent by you to this depart- | 


ment, the United States schooner Grampus, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding John S. Paine, has been 
ordered to proceed 4° the bay of New Haven, to 
receive the negroes iptured in the Amistad. 

Grampus will probably be at the point designated 


a day or two before the 10th instant, and will there | 


await her final instructions in regard to the ne- 
groes. 
Lieutenants Gedney and Mende have been or- 


to give testimony there respecting the capture of 
the Amistad. 


The || 
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from him with regard to the delivery of the ne- 
groes and papers to the authorities of the island. 
In a letter addressed by this department to the 
Spanish minister, his interference with the author- 
ities of Cuba has been requested, in order that 
q ’ 
| such testimony as it may be desirable to obtain 
from Lieutenants Gedney and Meade be taken as 
speedily as possible. 
| It is hoped, therefore, that those officers will be 
|| detained but a short time at Havana, and that they 
| may return in the Grampus, if it shall suit the 
convenience of the Navy Department to afford 
|| them a passage home in that vessel. 
|| Ihave the honor to be, sir, 
|| vant, JOHN FORSYTH. 
Hon. James K. Pautpine, Secretary of the Navy. 


The marshal of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Connecticut will deliver over to Lieu- 
tenant John S. Paine, of the United States navy, 
and aid in conveying on board the schooner 


| late of the Spanish schooner Amistad, in his cus- 
'| tody, under process now pending before the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the district of 


| Connecticut. For so doing, this order will be his 


} warrant. 
| Given under my hand, at the city of Washing- 
| ton, this 7th day of January, A. D. 1840. : 
i| M. VAN BUREN. 

| By the Presideng: 
| Joun Forsytn, Secretary of State. 
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| SPEECH OF MR. DAVID FISHER, 
OF OHIO, 
| In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


|| August 8, 1848. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state 
| of the Union, and having under consideration the River and 
| Harbor Bill— 


Mr. FISHER said: That some days since, when 


| the Oregon bill was before the House, he tried to 
| get the floor, but did not succeed, to give his views 


' : '| on the subject of the extension of slavery; but as 
dered to take passage in the Grampus for Havana, J ys 


| that bill had now passed the House and was be- which a party has called itself, or was called by 


| fore the Senate, and the subject had been discussed 


|Grampus, under his command, all the negroes, |, 


| 


iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. K. PAULDING. 
Hon. Joun Forsyrn, Secretary of State. 


|| minds of the committee a little by discussing a 
|| subject which had often been alluded to in the | 
|| speeches of gentlemen, especially on the other side 
| of the House; and as ‘‘variety is the spice of life,’”’ 
The Secretary of State to the Secretary of the Navy. || he would say some things on the subject of De-| 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, || mocracy. 

Washington, January 7, 1840. | Being no lawyer, and not professing to be com- | 
Sim: I have received your letter of the 3d in- | petent to judge of refined and hair-splitting discus- | 
stant, stating that, agreeably to a memorandum || sions as to the construction to be put on the vari- | 
furnished you from this department, orders had | ous provisions ‘of the Constitution of the United | 
been given to Lieutenant Commanding John S. || Staies, he had no safe way to judge of the true 





Paine, of the schooner Grampus, to proceed off 


| intent and meaning 


of that instrument, save by 


the port of New Haven, and be in readiness to || looking at the course of those who had framed it, 
receive on board his vessel the negroes of the || to see what they understood it to mean, and that 


Spanish schooner Amistad, for the nee of 
conveying them to Cuba, in the event of their de- 
livery being adjudged by the circuit court, before 
whom the case is pending. It will be expedient 
for Lieutenant Paine, on his arrival off New Ha- 
ven, to place himself in communication with Mr. 
W. S. Holabird, the attorney of the United States 
for the district of Connecticut, to whom corre- 


decision of the court, and advise with him as to 
the mode of carrying it into effect. 
order from the President to the marshal of the 
district, directing him to place the negroes at the 


informed of the decision of the court, will serve it 
upon the marshal. Lieutenant Paine will likewise 
receive from the district attorney an authenticated 
copy of the records, documents, and evidence in 
the case, which he will convey to Cuba, to be used 
«by the authorities of the island in any proceedings 
which they may institute in relation to it. On his 
arrival at Havana, he will give notice of it to the 
consul, with the enclosed letter, explanatory of the 


I enclose an | 


| he received as its true meaning. The wise and 
|| patriotic men who framed the Constitution were 
| surely the best judges of what it meant; and when 
|| he could find out what they thought to be its mean- 


| ing, he was satisfied, and that he took to be its true 


‘|| meaning. They had esiablished this Government, 
/and whatever they instituted must be of course cratic 
| constitutional. 
sponding instructions have been given, in order | 
that he may receive the earliest information of the | 


This was enough for him. Men 
mee refine and speculate with great ingenuity, 
an 


way to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion was to 


|| ask, what did our forefathers think, who created 
|| the Government? os 
disposition of Lieutenant Paine, who, on being | 


Judging by this rale, he found that among other 
_ things that were constitutional was the prohibition 

by Congress of slavery in the Territories. The 
_ power of Con to make a regulation of that 
| kind never had been questioned till about one year 


since; and, therefore, he came to the conclusion | 


| that all the arguments adduced against it were 


|| false, and of no force. 


But he would not pursue that point any further, 
but intended at some future time, and on a proper 


vbject of his visit; and will, in every respect, con- |! occasion, to fully discuss it. 





| 
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ew 
about the Democracy of one side of this Hore? 
and the Federalism of the other. There wes a 
direct reference to this in Mr. Cass’s letter accept- 
ing his late nomination by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. He there argued that the party now called 
Democrats was the old original Democratic party 
of this country; while those calling themselves 

higs were none other than the old Federal party 
originated by Alexander Hamilton. Now, on the 
truth Of this position, he wished to say a few 
words, to which he invited the particular attention 
of his Democratic friends. 

Mr. F. claimed that the Whig party of the 


our obedient ser- || present a were the same original Democratic 


party which had existed in this country ever since 
the days of the Revolution. And he insisted fur- 
ther, that, whatever their opponents might be, 
they were not the Democracy of this country— 
they had no claim whatever to be the lineal de- 
scendants of the original and true Democracy of 
the days of Washington, Jefferson, and Madi- 


Democracy was a matter of principle; it could 
not change. What was Democracy in the days 
| of Greece and Rome was Democracy now. What 
had been Democracy at the time of the foundation 
of this Government must be Democracy still. If 
any body of men made ‘ progress”’ Sam those 
principles and from that sort of Democracy, they 
were not and could not be any longer the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. F. would turn the attention of the commit- 
tee to this point. He should not enter into an 
elaborate argument to prove what Democracy was. 
He should on that subject trke as his premises 
that which gentlemen on the other side would not 
deny—viz: that” the Democratic party had had 
possession of the Government of this country from 
the beginning of Mr. Jefferson’s term as President, 
in 1801, down to the end of Mr. Monroe’s, in 1825. 
For twenty-four years. During the whole of that 
period the Administration was Democratic. This 
all would admit. Here, then, was the foundation. 
Theirs was true Democracy; it was a mere truism 
to affirm this—none denied it. To this standard 
he would bring the present parties, and test their 
Democracy. 

Now; Democracy did not consist in the name; 
it consisted in a set of principles. The name by 


others, was a matter of no consequence. A name 


| ull it was worn threadbare, he would relieve the }; would not make one party Federalists, or their 
| opponents Republicans. 


It was the principle that 
made the thing. If a body of men held ma pre 
ciples of Democracy, they were Democrats; if not, 
they were not. If, then, those called Whigs held 
Democratic principles, Were they not Democrats? 
If it could be shown that the principles they held 
were the old admitted original principles of De- 
mocracy, it must be admitted that they were in 
fact and in truth Democrats, and nothing but Dem- 
ocrats. 

A gentleman [Mr. Bropneap] asked him, if 
_ this was so, why they did not, then, call themselves 
Democrats? They did; but, for distinction’s sake, 
they were called Whigs. [A rg 7 Our fathers 
were Whigs, Democrats, and Republicans, for 
they are all the same thing. 
Now, Mr. F. would ask gentlemen on the other 
side of that Hall, what single principle they held, 


| or what single meagure they advocated, which had 


been advocated and held by the original Demo- 
rty of this country? Not one; nota single 
one. This may astonish some gentlemen, but itis 
true, as we shall soon see. The Whigs did; they 


advance contradictory arguments both suffi-| held to every one of the leading principles and 
ciently plausible to perplex a plain man; the only | measures of that party. They were the true lineal 
| descendants of the party of 


homas Jefferson. 

He spoke of them collectively as a party; they 
were not to be judged from the opinions or the 
course of an individual or individuals. They ought 
to be judged by their acts and from public docu- 

. ments, acknowledged by the rty,as, for instance, 
_ the Baltimore platform and Cass s letter. By this 
standard Mr. F. would now try them. : 
_ When the old Democratic party, in the begin- 
_ ning of the Government, adopted a course of meas- 
_ ures, that course was-either constitutional, or those 
who pursued it perjured themselves, or they did 
, not understand the Constitution; but no one dare 
say that they perjared themselves, or that they 
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had been these measures? 
The first he would refer to was a protective tariff. 
In the preamble of the first revenue law ever enact- 





| 


| 


ed it was expressly declared, that one end in passing || 
it was to encourage our own manufactures, and || 
render us independent of foreign countries. Then | 


a protective tariff was constitutional, 
Two years after, they had established a bank of 
the United States. 


for the Same reason—it was instituted by the fra- || 
mers of the Constitution themselves, it was declared || 
to be constitutional by the courts, and it had been | 
acquiesced in by the people; no tribunal had ever | 
Ail who denied” 


decided it to be unconstitutional. » 
its constitutionality were mere picayune politicians, 
and their design was to mislead the people, 


ministraton of President Washington. 

But perhaps gentlemen would say, that Wash- 
ington’s administration was not Democratic. Then 
he would go on and look at Mr. Madison’s ad- 
ministration. He was Mr. Jefferson’s immediate 
successor. It would be presumed, he admitted, 
that Mr. Madison was a Democrat. And had he 
not established a bank of the United States? He 
had. And did he not countenance a protective 
tariff? He did, and even increased it. Then these 
two measures were constitutional, and Mr. Madi- 
son sanctioned both; and he was a Democrat—that 
no one denies. The Democratic party, in the days 
of Mr. Monroe, sanctioned the doctrine of internal 
improvements by the United States Government. 
That, too, was constitutional, because the fathers 
of the Constitution had admitted it to be so. 

Here, then, were three grand and leading meas- 
ures$ all of which had been adopted and approved 
by the fathers of the Constitution and of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Now, when the Whig party advocated these very 
measures they were called Tories and Federalists. 
But if the Whigs, for approving of these things, 
were Federalists, what were the fathers of the old 
Democratic party? They had approved the same. 
And all must admit that the original Democracy 


_ were in power for twenty-four years; and during 


that time these had been leading measures of the 
national policy. : 

Then came in John Quincy Adams. And in 
what did he differ from his thoes next predeces- 
sors? Had he departed in any one respect from 
the course they had marked out for him? Not one. 
He followed them all in their footsteps, and deliv- 
ered down the Government in as perfect a state of 
purity as it came into his hands, or had ever known 
in the best days of the Republic. He surrendered 
ita pure Democracy into the hands of General 
Jackson. 

Well, and what happened soon after General 
Jackson came into power? Why, the party calling 
itself Democratic departed straightway from all the 
principles of Democracy. And now they charged 
all the measures of the Whigs as Federal measures; 
and why? Simply, to hide their own deformity, 
because they had themselves forsaken Democracy 
and learned to oppose the measures of their polit- 
ical fathers and laid them all in ruins, and still 
claimed to be Democrats, 

In the first place, they departed from the ancient 
doctrine of internal improvements: General Jack- 
son vetoed the Maysville road bill. Next, they 
departed from a United States bank,and then from 
a protective tariff. From 1824 up to 1832 the 
had advocated the same principles the Whigs did. 
During the second term of Mr. Monroe’s admin- 
istration, the two parties—the Democratic (now 
Whig) and Federal — Locofoco) parties—were 
fused into one, the Republican party. The Fed- 
eral party adopted the same measures as the Whig 
or Republican party. Had not the leading men 
of their party—Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Benton, and 
Richard M. Johnson, with all the rest who were 
in the Senate—voted for the tariff of 1828, the very 
highest and most protective in its character of any 
tariff law ever enacted? Certainly they did. They 
then believed it constitutional, or they would not 
have voted for it. } In like manner they had voted 
for a United States bank. 

Now, if the Whigs were to be denounced as 
Federalists for approving and supporting these 
measures, what was to be said of Van Buren, 
Benton, and all the leading men of the present 


| 


This, too, was constitutional || 


} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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did not understand the Constitution. Now, what } Democratic party? In condemning the Whigs 
|| weré not these gentlemen condemning themselves? 


Certainly, it is an acknowledgment that they were 
then Federalists. They had departed now from 
the principles of the original Democracy so en- 
tirely that they did not now advocate one single 
one of the great and leading measures which they 
supported fifteen years ago. They had turned a 
political summerset; and now violently opposed 
what they once as strenuously advocated. Will 
any gentleman deny this? Certainly not. 
then, can theyclaim to be Democrats now? They 
either are not now, or they were not thea; that is 
settled fact. They wanted the Whigs to give their 


| creed at the Philadelphia Convention: but this was 


| Madison, and 


| what the measures and policy of those pure Re- 
ee were. 


unnecessary; the Whigs held the same principles 


forty or fifty yeas ago, in the days of Jefferson, 
roe. All that is necessary to 
ascertain what the Whig creed is, is to ascertain 


We have never changed since 
ashington’s administration. 
Mr. Pettit here asked whether the Whig party 
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the Government, and another for the people; the 
kingly veto power; free trade;—not one of which 
had they approved some fifteen years ago, and not 
one of which was ever.advocated by the Dem- 
ocratic party of former years; and at the time 
General Gordon, of Virginia, had introduced the 
sub-treasury, the President, the ‘* Democratic’’ 


| President, and the whole party, with ons voice, 


How, | 


) they always had held—the same that they held | 
Here were two leading measures under the ad- || 


went against it. Now they were for free trade; 
then they had been utterly opposed to it. 

What, then, was Demecracy? It professed to 
advocate the veto and the sub-treasury. Well, and 
whence did they get these measures? From the 
Democracy of old? Notatall. Why, as to the 
vub-treasury, President Van Buren told Congress 
that he had written to twenty-seven different des- 
potic Governments in Europe, and twenty-two of 
the number had a sub-treasury. He imported it 


| from despotic Europe, and he brought it into the 


|| doctrine? 


| were now in favor of a high protective tariff; for |) 


| the distribution of the public lands; in favor of a 


| 





| Let those do it who have no fixed principles. 


United States bank; and in favor of the Executive 
veto? 


| United States free of duty, (a laugh;) and when 
|| the party saw the beauteous offspring of so many 
| kings, they baptized it ** Democracy.” 


Well, and where had they got their free-trade 
From the Republican party of old? 
No. From Great Britain? Yes, and from the 


|| Tories of the Revolution, The Tories were then its 
|| only advocates in this country. The whole scheme 
|| could be traced directly to that source. 


Mr. Fisner said he would give the honorable ip And then as to the veto, To what could that 


entleman an honest answer. The Whigs had | 
as in favor of a national bank, and they still 


} 
| 


believed in its constitutionality, but some doubted || 
its expediency at this time; but as to himseif, he || 


was in favor of it now, and would, if he could, re- | 
peal the sub-treasury law to-morrow, and substi- | 
tute a United States bank in place of it. 
years we had had a United States bank, which col- 


free of cost ta the Government of the 


For forty || 


trace its paternity? To Democrats, to Democracy? 
No, to the kingly Governments of Europe; and it 


had been introduced into our own Constitution by , 


the Federalists, who were in favor of “a strong 


_Government.”’ It came from abroad; it was not 


| 


whilst we had at this session of Congress appro- | 
priated forty-two thousand five hundred dollars to | 


| pay the expenses of the sub-treasury for one single | 
| year, which would be for forty years one million | 
_seven hundred thousand dollars. 
tribution of the public lands, the Whigs would |) 


be in favor of itif the gentleman and his party | 


had not pledged it for money they borrowed, and || 
| thus put it out of their reach. 
| tective tariff, the Whigs have never contended for 
| that; they do not ask for a high protective tariff; | 


As to a high pro- | 


that is the language of the gentleman and his party, 
not ours. 


this we had been in favor of for more than forty 
years, and still were. 

As to the abrogation of the veto power, he be- 
lieved the party did not desire it entirely abolished, 
but wished it modified or restricted. 
himself, he desired to see it entirely abolished from 
the National, State, and Territorial Governments; 


for it was a relic of despotism, which had no busi- | 


ness in a republican Government. But, as it is | 


not abolished, he would vote for the man for Presi- | 
| dent who would not exercise that power only in 


cases of unconstitutional legislation. | 

The Whig as he had already said, continued 
to hold the same doctrine they always held. There- 
fore they were under no necessity of making a new 
platform of principles every four years, for that 
would imply an abandonment of former princi ae 

ere 
the Federalists found Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, they will find their lineal descendants, 
the Whigs, battling for the same prineiples and 
policy to-day. It was principle which made a Re- 
publican; the name without the principle was 
nothing, and worse than nothing. 

He called these gentlemen Democrats, but he 
did so only out of courtesy; and it often made him 
smile when he heard them calling themselves ** the 
Democracy of the country.”” When he heard 
them talk in this way, he looked at them to see 
whether they were not jesting; for they denied all 
that the true Democracy had advocated from the 
beginning. . And they themselves had once advo- 
cated a United States bank, and even General 
Jackson held that a bank was constitutional, for 
he had told Congress, that if they had asked him, 
he.could have given them the project of one that 
would have been constitutional. 

But what did they advocate now? The sub- 
treasury—an exclusive metallic currency: one for 

a 


a 


But as for | 


As to the dis- || 


We are content with simply a reason- || 
ably protective tariff, without the term HIGH; and 





| lected, keptsafely, and disbursed the public money, | 
nited States, | 





| 


of American growth or Republican origin. Its 
avowed object was the strengthening of the Exec- 
utive arm. The Republicans in the Convention 
resisted, demurred, and at last granted it with great 
reluctance for the sake of compromise. Thus this 
very Republican measure had for its progenitors 
despotism and Federalism. 

Well, these were the three leading doctrines of 
the present Locofoco party. Call the party which 
advocated them by what name you pleased, it 
ee was not the Democracy. On the other 
hand, the Whigs were opposed to all kingly cus- 
toms and doctrines. They still advocated the doc- 
trines of their Democratic fathers; they followed 
(to borrow a purely Democratic phrase) ‘‘in the 
footsteps of their Tasstsioge predecessors.”” The 
Whigs, the Whigs; they were the true Democracy 
of this country. 

Again: General Cass said that all power origi- 
nated with the people, and that the Democratic 
party were always governed by the wil! of the 
people. This was well enough to say, but their 
actions went directly the other way. Ever gince 
they had forsaken their first love, and aban@@ned 
the faith of their Democratic fathers, the President 
had led the party, instead of the party leading the 
President. They proceeded, it would seem, on that 
Democratic maxim, ** The King can do no wrong.” 
The party always justified every act of the Presi- 
dent, no matter how much itcontradicted what he 
before said or did. Why had they departed from 
their ancient faith? How had it come to pass? 
Had the people requesied it? Never! In 1828 
there had been no difference between the two par- 
ties; both agreed in the same opinions. It had 

een said that General Jackson was a sort of living 
imbodiment of Democratic doctrine. He had been 
for one Presidential term; for retrenchment and 
reform; against the appointment of members of 
Congress to lucrative offices, because it would cor- 
rupt the Government; and against proscription for 
opinions’ sake. 
- But had these doctrines been carried out in prac« 
tice? How came the party to separate from ths 
high road of Democracy, and decline to their pre- 
sent condition? Why did they not advocate thee 
doctrines now? Certainly, it was not because t! @ 
people had urged it upon them. No, the renson 
was abundantly clear; they had been led by their 
modern Presidents, and the King could do no 
wrong. Thus, when the President said,“ ‘There 
ought to be no second Presidential term,’’ the part 
said, ** : certainly, there ought to be none.” 
oe oe — ooh nase em the 
id, “* Right—pe t; there ought 
ee second on When a President said, 
‘* There ought to be no proscription for opinions’ 
sake,” the party said, ** You are right: there ought 
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to be no such thing among Democrats.” But || down to 49°. ‘Just so,’’ said the party; “ you | people asked for it? Not at all. There hed ae 
when the President commenced such a course of | have done wisely: we don’t want it; give it up to || been a dozen petitions praying for the repeal of the 
proscription as the country never saw, and turned | England; it justly belongs to her.” 


! | tariff of 1842. - 
every prominent man out of office who voted against | Thus it appeared, that instead of the President || 
him, “ Exactly right!’’ eried the party, * turn | 


being guided by the will of th issahacttued || older Bienes Sbaneaion 

' ing guided by the will of the people, the Presi- || r. Fisher. The gentleman says not one. 
them all out he President recommended || dent led the opinions of the party this way and . : ane. On 
retrenchment and reform; the party chimed in and 


| the contrary, petitions by the wagon-load came u 

that way, just as he chose. This is, indeed, a | remonstrating against the repeal. But, i 
said, ** Alf right—retrench, retrench.’’? When the | ba. ’ ad. || S. ar eatin “am 
President spent more money than all his predeces- 


sorry picture, but it is none too highly colored, || of the voice of the people, the people-obeying De- 

t ' and is true to the life. | mocracy did the very thing the people petitioned 

sors, ** Exactly so,” said the party; “‘ we expected || In departing from their old paths of Democracy, || against. They professed to be great lovers of the 
it.’” When the President denounced the appoint- || the party always ran into extremes. | pe 

















not @ 


It seemed as || people; nothing equal to their devotion. But not alicy 
ment of members of Congress to office, the party | if they could not strike any medium course. In || one of their measures looked to the good of the i rn ai 
said,“ It was very wrong; it ought not to be done; | 1828 they carried protection to the utmost extreme; people. All measures that were for the gond of i = ul 
it led to corruption.”” When the President imme- | they were for overdoing the thing entirely; now | the people were unconstitutional with them. Their i that 
diately tarned about and appdinted three times as | they were against all protection; nothing would do | sub-treasury collected from the people their gold Ey F. ’ 
many members of Congress as any former Presi- | but free trade. So with the banks. He removed || and silver, and paid it over to officeholders. It 7 ries 
dent, ** Exactly so,” cried the party; ** we knew | the deposits from the United States Bank where || made the wages of labor or the price of produce no i hi 
you would do that; it is right; it will not corrupt || they were placed by law, and placed them in the | better. But the Bank of the United States did. It - ail 
the Government.” The President said, ** If Con- | banks, promising to give the coantry a better cur- || not only answered the purposes of the Govern- t hea 
gress had applied to him, he would have given | rency and a safer depository. ‘‘To be sure,’’ said | ment fora treasury, but it reflected a benefit upon a 
them the project of a national bank that was quite || the party, ‘*a much better currency.”? But, soon || 4 


es ) | the people, by giving them a sound and uniform = 7 At 
“ We knew it,”’ said the party; || after, the President said the banks were all corrupt, || currency. Our fathers had thought that the Con- : chor 
‘** you are the man to recommend measures.’’ But | they must all be destroyed. ** Down with them,” || 


conatitutional.”? 


stitution was created for the benefit of the people, 5 A 
when he said a bank was clearly unconstitutional, | echoed the party; ‘ they are all corrupt.’? Thus || as well as for the Government; but these Demo- ; Stat 
and inexpedient, too, * We were just thinking so,” || Mr. F. had never known them to stop at any point || crats seemed to think that whatever benefited the : ons 
said the party. [A laugh.) When the President | of moderation, but always to drive from one ex- || people was directly against the Constitution. BD iseff 
recommended a free distribution of the public lands, || treme to another. At one moment they went for || The United States Bank gave the people a good ‘ lica 
the party said it was like a father dividing his | the highest tariff, the next they were for free trade. curreacy, and it was unconstitutional; the protec- i but 
estate among his children; the party held the same”) One day the President took the public money from || tive tariff benefited our own farmers and mechan- tot 
doctrine, and praised him to the skies. Whenhe | the United States Bank because it was not safe in || ics against their rivals abroad, and that was uncon- : wel 
said that it was all unconstitutional and wrong, | its vaults; the next day he put it in the vaults of || stitutional; the tariff of 1842 protected the interests ; her 
* Just so,” said the party; ‘* you are wiser than | the local banks and told them to loan it freely to || of the people, while at the same time it provided =~ ha: 
we.’’ [Roars of laughter. ] hen the President _ the people: and the banks took the hint and loaned | the Government with all the money it needed, (far he 
declared that it was wrong to hoard up the public _ it till the country ran mad with speculation. To || more than the free-trade system did,) but they 


, , ae ; o 
money in a sub-treasury, and recommended that | supply the vacuum occasioned by the fall of the || found out that this was all unconstitutional. The F 8 


** you're right;’’ and a leading Locofoco paper in 
Ohio said that that letter would get Mr. Van Buren 
five thousand votes in Ohio. But, after all, Mr. 


_ All, yes, every one of those fair monuments of 
| prosperity erected by the wisdom of our repub- 





| doubtful origin; its paternity is certainly not very 
respectable in a Republican Government. General 





it should be lent freely to the people, the party | National Bank, the State Legislatures chartered | distinctive difference between the two parties ap- a 
said there never was such a President; but when || between five and six hundred new local banks in || pears to be this: the Democracy, so called, think 4 be 
| the President sent to Europe to know how they | one or two years. In Mr. F.’s own State they | the Constitution was made for the Government 
| kept their money, and found that twenty-two ty- || created ten banks in one session because the Pres- | alone, whilst the Whigs think it was made for the 
| rants kept it in vaults, “* Exactly,’ cried the party; | ident recommended it. But a United States Bank || benefit of both. 
| ‘* that’s the very thing; the public money is safe || was chartered by Pennsylvania, and continued to | And now, said Mr. F., all we ask, or ever did 
only in your hands.’?’ When the President recom- | issue paper; so did all these State banks; and, to- ask, was to continue the same measures and policy S 
mended to the serious consideration of Congress | gether, they flooded the country with bank notes | adopted by our acknowledged republican fathers. 
the training of a standing army of 200,000 men, | like the leaves inautumn. Thus they induced the |, hed he said, as a party, the Whigs had -never 
** Just so,’ said the party; ‘ that’s the best plan * people—lured them—tempted them—to plunge into || opposed a single measure of the present Locofoco 
of national defence; we are in favor of it too.’ | speculation till the country was overwhelmed with || party, so long as it was in accordance with the =| 
“Ah! bat stop,” said the President, “1 only || debt. Then he issued his specie circular and cov- | measures of the Republican party of former times; P 
recommended it ‘to the serious consideration of || ered the whole land with distress and ruin. What || but only when they departed from, and laid vio- a 
Congress;’ 1 did not say | was in favor of it.’ || had been the condition of the country in 1829? |) lent hands on them, had they opposed them. And . - 
i - {Shouts of merriment.] “Oh yes, certainly,’’ || We had the best currency in the world; commerce || all the Whigs ask is, to return tothe good old \ 
) echoed the party; * you did not say you were in || and manufactures were flourishing, the farmer got || republican policy of our first Presidents down to ' 
favor of it; you only recommended it to the serious || good prices for his produce, the merchant made | 1829. ; 
consideration of Congress, and that is all that we | fair profits on his capital, the laborer had good |; Mr. F. said, as his hour had nearly expired, he ; , 
i; will do.” | wages, and all went on smoothly. But what had || would say a few words on the subject of the Pres- : 
1 Well, in 1840, the party got out a President to | been its condition when the party were driven from | idency, as that seemed to be the order of the day. { 
. lead them, but they had a candidate in view that | power, and the people gave the Presidency to Gen- | General Cass was the candidate of the party calling F 
i they. designed to elect in 1844. They took up | eral Harrison? ‘The whole community was over- |! themselves Democrats. But viewing the doctrines ] | 
Maftin Van Buren, and he expected he was going || run with debt and bankruptcy, our markets were | he holds, that of free trade, that of the sub-treas- F | 
| to be President. He wrote a certain letter against | destroyed, the Government itself was bankruptina | ury, and that of the free and full exercise of the § 
{ the annexation of Texas. ‘* Right,” said the party; | time of peace, the country was in debt and ruined. || veto power, his democracy must be considered of , 
i 
: 


Van Buren was not nominated, and they took up 
James K. Polk. He had written a letter for an- 
nexation. Again the party was obedient. ‘* Just 


| ness followed in the train. 
_had cried to the Government for RELIEF, RELIEF, 


lican fathers, were laid in the dust, and wretched- 
And when the people 


their President wrapped himself up jn his dignity, 


Cass commenced his political life in the days of 
old Federalism; then he was a Federalist, and wore 
the black cockade in token of it. When Jefferson 
came into power, he was attracted by and joined 


so,” said they; ‘all right; it will expand the area || and said, “* The people ask for too much from the 
of freedom.”’ [Laughter.] The President said | Government; let the people take care of them- 
that annexation would not bring war; no fear of || selves, and the Government will take care of it- 
it; it would be a peaceful annexation—‘‘effected || self.’ So the cries and prayers of the people were 
without the shedding of one drop of blood.’’ ‘**We | unheeded. 

knew it,’’ said the party; ‘* we always said so.” || But the Whigs then came into power, and peti- 
The President informed Congress that the Mexi- || tions, almost by the cart-load, were dumped down 
cans had shed American blood apon American || at your doors, praying for protection. The then 
soil. ** We knew it,” cried the party; * we said || Whig Congress, being a part of the people, and || always to be with the majority, and, as Ritchie 
it would come to that.”” The President told them || having a fellow-feeling wish them, heard their sup- || says, a favorite of the then existing President? The 
that Texas extended from the mouth to the source || plication and granted their requests, by restoring || answer to this question, Mr. F. said, he thought 


the Democracy of that day, and continued with 
them to the close of John Q. Adams’s administra- 
tion. But after twenty-eight years, the Federal- 
ists, or present Locofoco party, got the ascendency 
once more, and he again joined them. What he 
was during Tyler’s administration is uncertain; he 
was, perhaps, courting Louis eee: It may 
be asked how it came to pass that he happened 


of the Rio Grande. ‘ To be sure it does,” cried || to the country the policy first adopted by Wash- || would be found in the first chapter of Isaiah, and 
the party. Then he wrote them that he had con- | ington, and carried out by Jefferson, Madison, and 1 briefly couched in these words: “‘ The ox know- 
quered Santa Fé, and that the province belonged to 


Monroe, and which had been laid in ruins by a || eth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib.”’ For 
i Mexico. ‘Certainly; what a valuable conquest!”’ | 


arty calling themselves Democrats, and the pecu- || gny animal that could eat ten rations a day would 

said the party. The President told them in one {Laughter. } certainly do well to keep his eye upon the crib. 
message that it was in Texas. ‘We know itis,’ | The old republican policy being once more re- || But in all sincerity, General Cass cannot be a 
said they. He told them in the next message that | stored to the country by the Whigs, it was fast || Democrat, for he does not hold one single prin- 

a it was in Mexico. * Yes,” said the party, * and | emerging from its deplorable condition, and the || ciple that was acted out by our republican fathers. 
you conquered it.’? The President declared that | people were satisfied, when, in 1846, the Locofo- Well, what of General Taylor, the Whig candi- 
our right to Oregon up to 54° 40’ was “clear and | cos having ence more got possession of the Gov- || date for the Presidency? It is not denied that he 
unquestionable.’’ ‘*Yes,”’ said the party; ‘if || ernment, they repealed the tariff of 1842, and en- || has always been a Democrat, and still continues 
ever there was a just claim, this is just; and if you | acted that of 1846. And now, where are we again? || to be; for he has declared that if he is elected Presi- 
ever give it up, you will sink so deep into infamy One hundred millions of dollars in debt, and noth- || dent he will administer the Government strictly in 
that the hand of resurrection cannot reach you.” | ing to show for it. Mr. F. asked by what author- || accordance with the Constitution, as it was con- 
The President gave it up, five and a half degrees, || ity had the tariff of 1842 been repealed? Had the |! strued and acted on by the earlier Presidents, two 
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of whom, at least, took part in framing that instru- | have no attractiors for me; and yet, sir, | shall be 
ment. This, as has been shown, is all that the | pardoned, I presume, if after the many distin- 
Whigs do now or have evercontended for, He has | guished examples which have been set me during 
given assurance, also, that any measure that is || the present session of Congress, | avail myself of 
assed by Congress, in accordance with the con- |; this occasion, before entering upon the other topics 
struction given to the Constitution by those Pres- || which it is my more particOlar object to discuss, 
idents, shall not be vetoed by him. This is all | to glance for a few moments at that vexed and 
the Whigs should ask; for it is certain they do || pestilential question which has suddenly risen like 
not wish to adopt any measure or policy that was | a noxious exhalation over the surface of these new 
not acted on by the earlier Presidents. For their | Territories, and which threatens to absorb and ob- 
jlicy is the Whig platform as much now as it | scure every other consideration connected with the 
was forty years ago, and they expect it to remain |) acquisition of them. And here, sir, L will remark— 
so until they bring back the Government upon | for the time allowed me under the one-hour rule 
that platform, to its original republican track. Mr, | compels me to be as brief and concise as possible— 
F. said that even General Taylor's political ene- | that in my judgment the only practicable measure 
mies had to confess that they could find no fault || which has yet been proposed for the settlement of 
inhim. And as to himself, he must say that the || this exciting question to the satisfaction of all sec- 
more he examined into his character, the more he | tionsof the Union,and to appease the angry passions 
admired him, and he believed this was the case || which have been engendered by it, is that which 
with all who took the pains to do so impartially. | now sleeps quietly upon your table under an ethe- 
At any rate, it could not be hard for Whigs to | real dose, somewhat hastily and summarily ad- 
choose between General Taylor and General Cass. | ministered by the vote of this House, as f think, 
As to Ohio, she was born into the family of | on the motion of my honorable friend from Geor- 
States in 1802, and in 1804 she cast he first elec- | gia, [Mr. Sreruens.} And although this is not 
toral vote for the Democratic candidate, Thomas || the time, perhaps, for any of those who contrib- 
Jefferson: thus taking her stand in the Repub- || uted to lay it thus low to be shedding the unavail- 
lican ranks, from which she has never departed || Ing tears of penitential sorrow over Its untimely 
but one time at Presidential elections, according || fate, still I cannot but regard it as an unfortunate 
to my best recollection, and that was in 1828, she || circumstance that more time was not allowed for 
went for General Jackson. But she discovered || the consideration and discussion of it, in order that 
her mistake, and stepped back again, and there she the friends of *‘ free soil,” as they are called, might | 
has stood ever since. And if Mr. Van Buren is || discover how much they have lost by it. I allude, 
the nominee of the Buffalo Convention, there is || Of course, to the bill from the Senate for the or- || 
good hope she will not again do it the coming can- || ganization of territorial governments in Oregon, 
vass. It would indeed be a strange thing for her || New Mexico, and California, commonly termed 
to cast her vote for General Cass. We hope for || the ‘compromise bill,” and which contains, in 
better things. my opinion, the only basis on which this sectional || 
and unhappy controversy can ever be permaneéntly 
and satisfactorily adjusted. The great majority | 
of the South, if the votes of southern gentlemen 
on this floor constitute any criterion by which we | 
may judge of the prevailing sentiment in that quar- | 
ter, is prepared to accede to it, not simply because 
they believe, or affect to believe, that the Consti- | 
tution and laws of the United States extend slavery 
over these Territories, or at least authorize the in- 
troduction of slaves into them; but because they 
are willing, in the event that it should be decided 
that such is not the effect and operation of the laws | 
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SPEECH OF MR. J. W. HOUSTON, 
OF DELAWARE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 9, 1848. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the bill 
making appropriations for light-houses and for other pur- 
poses, (Mr. Surru, of Indiana, in the chair)— 
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| upon them in this respect ? 


| sarily changed with it. 
, and well settled, that all such laws and customs as 


1133 


Ho. or Rers. 


exists in California and New Mexico, and that that 
gentleman was the honorableand enlightened mem- 
ber from Vermont. Sir, 1 can scarcely believe 
that the honorable gentleman is aware how much 
he has conceded to the advocates for the extension 
of slavery in this erfoneous and mistaken admis- 
sion. For not only was slavery abolished through- 
out the whole of Mexico as early as (8 15th day 
of September, 1829, by the decree of the Dictator, 
Guerrero, who professed to be invested with ample 
powers for that purpose, but the validity of that 
act, if it was before questionable, has been subse- 
quently fully ratified and confirmed; and slavery 
has since been sull further “abolished, without 
any exception, throughout the whole Republic,”’ 
by a supreme law of the Mexican Congress, passed 
on the Sth day of April, 1837, It being then es- 
tablished, both as a legal and a historical fact, that 
slavery did not exist in these territories at the me 
of their acquisition by the United States, the ques- 
tion arises, what effect has the acquisition had 
It is one of the most 
obvious and familiar maxims of international law, 
and which has been repeatedly recognized in the 
adjudications of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that all the municipal laws, usages, and 
regulations of a conquered or ceded territory, in 
force at the time of the conquest or cession, remain 
in full force and effect-until they are altered or ab- 
rogated by the new sovereign. The allegiance of 
the inhabitants is ipso facto changed and transferred 


| to the new Government, and all the laws of a po- 


litical character, such as prescribe and define their 
relations to the State or the Government, are neces- 
But it is equally certain 


pertain to the rights of property, and preacribe and 
enforce the duties and relations of the people one 
towards another, remain unimpaired, except so 


|| far as they are necessarily inconsistent with the 


constitution and laws of the country achieving the 
conquest or acquiring the cession. It is therefore 
manifest, from these familiar principles of the in- 
ternational code, that the law of Mexico abolish- 
ing and excluding slavery from these Territories 
is not altered or abrogated by the mere cession of 
them to this country; but, in addition to this, it 
has also been repeatedly adjudged and decided 
both by the courts of this country and of England; 


Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, obtained the floor, when 
Mr. GRINNELL arose with a view to arrest debate, expressing 
his apprehension that if a general discussion should be 
allowed upon the bill, it might defeat, by delay, the passage 
of it altogether at this late period of the session; but after 
some conversation on this point between the Chairman and 
Mr. GruwneLt, the Chairman decided that the gentleman 
from Delaware was entitled to the floor; when Mr. Hovs- 
TON proceeded to say: 

| have been endeavoring, Mr. Chairman, for 
several weeks past, at various intervals, to obtain 
the floor, for the purpose of submitting some re- 
marks on the message of the President accompany- 
ing the treaty with Mexico, in connection with his 
late extraordinary message on the subject of river 
and harbor improvements, which now repose to- 
gether, side by side, in solemn state, on the Speak- 
er’s table. And now that! have at length obtained 
it, | regret to perceive that the honorable member 
fiom Massachusetts should feel it to be his duty to 
interpose an objection to the observations which I 
am about to make, as all here present will bear me 
witness that I am as little inclined to occupy the 
time of the House in unnecessary or irrelevant 
discussion as any other member upon this floor. 
I was, indeed, fearful that | might entirely fail to 
acquire it, after the many fruitless efforts which I 
had made under the auspices of those from the 
extreme North and the extreme South, who have 
been called upon,of late to preside over our delib- 
erations in the temporary absence of the Speaker, 
until | now somewhat unexpectedly find myself in 
the possession of it, by the kind indulgence of a. 
gallant and distinguished son of the West, to 
whom I feel it to be my duty thus publicly to re- 
turn my acknowledgments for the courtesy ex- 
tended to me, and to assure you that it is properly 
appreciated by me. ; 

n speaking of the message accompanying the 
treaty, and of the territory which we have acquired 
under it, it is not my parpose, Mr. Chairman, to 
enter at length upon the consideration of the ques- 
tion of slavery. ‘That theme and that discussion 


and Constitution, to abide by its compromises, in 
|| case you will spare them the odium and mortifica- 
tion of an invidious distinction implied in an abso- 
lute exclusion and positive restriction by an act of 
Congress, which is all, | believe, they ask in such 
acontingency. Entertaining, on my own part, a 
firm and settled conviction that such is not the | 
effect and operation of the laws and Constitution | 
of the United States, and satisfied that no court in | 
Christendom could confer such a construction upon | 
them, unless, perchance, it should prove itself 


and among the former I may specially mention the 
courts of such States as Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and ee and perhaps other slaveholding 
States of the Union, that slavery can only exist b 

the positive law of the State or Genisenweainh 
recognizing and establishing it, and that it cannot 
exist, by any natural or common right, without it. 
Well, now, sir, if these principles to which | have 
briefly alluded have been correctly stated, (and 
there is no one, I presume, who will controvert 


( re self || them;) and if it be true, as | have already shown, 
wickedly and flagitiously corrupt beyond all judi- | that slavery did not exist in these territories at the 
cial precedent, | can perceive no good reason why | 


'| time of their cession to this country, where is the 
the North should refuse to abide by the same test, || necessity for a positive act of Congress to prohibit 
or insist upon an absolute and positive restriction. || or exclude the introduction of it? As for the ar- 
As the territory is now ‘‘ free,’’ and as slavery has || gument that these countries are a general endow- 
certainly been excluded from it by the laws of || ment acquired by the common blood and treasure 
Mexico, all, it strikes me, the friends of “ free || of the whole Union, and are held in trust by the 
soil” require under these circumstances is a pro- || Federal Government for the common benefit of all 
vision to restrain the ‘Territorial Legislatures to the States, and that, therefore, every citizen of the 


be erected there under the sanction of Congress | United States has a perfect right to go there and 
from passing any law or exercising any authority || 


: ’ si ;| settle with whatever kind of property he may 
on the subject, either to prohibit or establish it, | choose to take with him, I must be allowed to say, 
and that is certainly embraced and amply secured | with all due respect to those who have advanced 
in the bill to which I have adverted. | it, that it does not, in my opinion, require a seri- 

I have assumed as a fact, Mr. Chairman, that || ous refutation. There have been people there 
slavery has been abolished in all these territories || before them, and, what is more, before we acquired 
by the laws of Mexico; for, although I am aware | the country, and they have established laws for 
that an honorable gentleman from Vermont (Mr. || the government of it, and, as I have already shown, 
Manrsu] has so far endeavored to impugn the truth || those laws are still in force, and must be respected, 
of history as to cast some doubt on the aceuracy | The idea, also, that the Constitution and laws 
of this statement in a speech which he made here } of the United States establish the institution of 
a few days since, still it is both a legal and a histor- | slavery in these territories, is, in my judgment, 
ical fact, too well established to admit of successful equally fallacious, The Constitution and laws of 
contradiction. I confess | was not a little sur- || the United States neither establish nor abolish sla- 
prised, after all we had heard from Northern gen- \ very anywhere. Where they find it existing by 
tlemen, and, if I mistake not, from the honorable | the laws of any State, they reengnize and respect 
member himself, in a s h which he made only i it as a local and domeatic institution, existing inde- 


a month or two ago, of the propriety of sufferin ndent of their own effect and operation, purel 
‘¢ free soil’’ to remain ** free Pil” to learn, for de by ly eieteai ins 


first time, that there was an intelligent man in the || establishes it. But to sa 


country who doubted this fact, or entertained the | stitution and laws of the 
belief that the institution of slavery still legally 
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this institution where it exists, that they therefore | growing out of the acquisition*of these Mexican | 
recognize it where it does not exist, not only | provinces, as suggested by the President in Ifis | 
involves a legal absurdity, but an actual impossi- || message accompanying the treaty. In the first | 
bility. [t might with equal propriety, Lapprehend, | place, however, | must be permitted to express my | 
be maintained, that because the Constitution rec- | surprise that the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
ognizes the elective franchise as established by the || gla [Mr. Cons] should have raised the objection, 
States regpertively, in the choice of members of || that the bill now before the committee is not a gen- 
the House of Representatives, or because it recog- || eral appropriation bill. Sir, that gentleman cannot 
nizes the existence of Legislatures in the States in |) be unconscious that one of the first acts passed by | 
the choice of Senators of the United States, that | Congress, after the adoption of the Constitution in 
therefore it establishes the elective franchise and | 1789, was an act for the establishment and support | 
the State Legislatures in the several States; where | of “all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
they exist, as we know, by virtue of their own || piers, erected, placed, or sunk before the passing 
laws and constitutions, many of which were framed of that act, at the entrance of, or within, any bay, 
and enacted prior to the formation of the Federal | inlet, harbor, or port of the United States, for | 
Constitution, as was also the case with the insti- || rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe,” | 
tution of slavery in moat of the States of the Union || and in which it was provided, that all the expenses 
in which it has existed. which should accrue from and after the fifteenth of 
There is but one other objection to thisbill which | August, in that year, in the necessary support, 
I shall notice in this brief and hasty review, and |, maintenance, and repairs of these establishments, 
then I shall dismiss the subject altogether. [tis ‘should be defrayed out of the treasury of the | 
objected, both by northern and southern gentlemen, || United States.”” “These establishments had pre- | 
that the bill does not purport to settle the matter viously belonged to the several States within whose | 
in controversy, but refers and leaves the issue to | respective limits they lay; and the same act which | 
the courts of the United States; and my honorable | I have cited, not only invited the cession of them | 
friend from Tennessee (Mr. Crozier] facetiously | to the United States, but also pledged the faith of | 
\ 





pronounced the authors of it guilty_of barratry, || the General Government, that‘on condition that 
for providing the means by it of stirring up law | they were so ceded by the several States, these 
suits, and affects great indignation at the proposed | expenses should forever after be defrayed ‘ out of 
dereliction of duty on our part, in making such a | the treasury of the United States.’? The States 
disposition of the only question in controversy, | complied with the invitation; these establishments, 
in regard to*the matter. Well, now, sir, if any || in the course of a few years, were all. transferred, | 
ee plan had even been suggested, meet by good and valid titles, to the Federal Govern- | 
ess proposed, by him, or any other gentleman, by | ment; and from that time forth they became a gen- | 
which this unhappy question could be definitively || eral charge upon the treasury; and Congress, true 
settled or adjusted by an acy of Congress, there || to its plighted faith, and the burden which it had 


might be more ground, I think, for preferring such || assumed, continued, for a period of forty years or || 


a complaint. But I have heard only one other || more, to make regular appropriations for these | 
named, and that I believe to be utterly impractica- | purposes; so that scarcely a Congress elapsed— | 
ble, and out of the question, at least for the pres- | none, I believe, with the exception “of an interval 
ent: [ mean by extending the principle of the || of a few years immediately precgding and suc- 
ordinance of 1787 over the Territories of Califor- | ceeding the last war with Great Britain—that ap- | 
nia and New Mexieo, by act of Congress. Ido | propriations of this kind were not made. 
not believe that that measure can be got through | the practice, as well as the duty, of the Govern- | 


both branches of Congress, as applicable to these || ment, in those early and unsophisticated times, to 
two territories. But, granting that it is possible, | make regular appropriations for such objects; and | 
and that it may hereafter be done, do not gentle- | so well settled and received was the obligation | 
men perceive that even that law, when all that can | which this law imposed, that no man, [ apprehend, | 
possibly be done by Congress has been performed | in those purer and better days of the Republic, | 
in the case, still leaves the constitutional question | would have thought of asking if a light-house, or | 
unsettled, on which this whole adjustment de- || river and harbor bill was to be considered and 
pends, and that we must ultimately rely upon the || classed among the regular and general appropria- | 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States || tion bills. But new lights, it seems, have burst 
for the final settlement of it? If the ordinance of || upon us with new men, in these latter and wiser 
1787 were this day extended over these territories, | days. The men who framed the Constitution, and 
it would still leave this question unsettled; for || many of whom met in the first Congress which | 
southern lawyers and southern statesmen deny || assembled under it in 1789, did not understand it, 
that Congress has any constitutional power to | it would appear, as well, in this respect, as some | 
establish such an cndeslen, and several of the || who are occasionally called upon to administer the | 
southern States have solemnly resolved to that || Government in this enlightened and progressive | 
effect, through their respective Legislatures, and || age. Mr. Polk, and his immediate predecessor, | 
have unequivocally informed us that they will not || Mr. Tyler, were the first to set us an example of | 
consider themselves bound by the restriction. We || vetoing a river and harbor bill; and although I have , 
may suppose, then, that their citizens would go | not felt sufficient interest in the views of the latter | 
there with their slaves in spite of the ordinance, || to take the trouble to ascertain the reasons which | 
and if they should, it is manifest that the law nself || he renders for his veto of such a bill, | am confi- 
would not keep them and their slaves from entering || dent that they cannot be more extraordinary than | 
the forbidden fold. The prohibition would stand | those which Mr. Polk has assigned for his refusal | 
on your statate books, but it would exert no | to sanction the bill of the last session, and which | 
power to restrain their admission until the courts || are very elaborately detailed in the message which | 
were called upon, at the instance of the slave, to || he transmitted to us upon the subject at an early | 
enforce it, and to declare whether the act of Con- || period of the present session of Congress. In | 
that message, the President, expressly and une- 
quivocally denies the power of Congress to appro- 
priate a dollar out of the treasury of the United 
States for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
and takes the ground that the only constitutional 
method in which these improvements can be made 
purely legal point, and necessarily resolves itself || is, by authorizing the States to impose tonnage | 
into a judicial question, to be decided and deter- | duties within their own limits, whenever the pro- | 
mined by the only competent tribunal to pass in || posed improvement possesses sufficient merit to | 
the last resort upon the question—the Supreme | entitle it to the assent and sanction of Congress. | 
Court of the United States. As a civil and mu- || By the plan which he proposes, all these great and 
nictpal regulation applying to a personal and do- || necessary improvements for the safety and security | 
mestic relation recognized by several of the States || of navigation, and the benefit and encouragement | 
ractical op- || of commerce, are hereafter to be made and con- | 
eration so long as its constitutional validity is con- |, ducted by the States themselves, without any aid | 
tested, without giving rise, sooner or later, in these || from the treasury of the United States, by a paltry | 
territories, to its judicial investigation and deter- || system of tonnage duties, levied, not upon the car- | 
mination. . | goes, but upon the bottoms of our vessels, by their | 
I shall now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to the con- || respective Lagiddaniven, within their own limits, 





was constitutional or void. So that, in either event, 


to depend upon the Judicia~y for the final decision 
of the question. And the reason of this is evident, 
it is because the point in dispute is, after all, a 





sideration of another and a distinct subject-matter '' with the consent of Congress.’ Well, now, sir, 


It was || 
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without stopping to show how utterly impx 

and insufclent this plan would be ie atede a 
objects proposed to be accomplished by it, except 
perhaps, in a few of the larger and more frequented 
ports of the United States, | would simply remark 
that this way of legislating for local objects within 
their own limits, subject to the revision and assent 
of Congress, is not less offensive to the honest 
pride and dignity of the people and the Legisla- 
tures of the States, than it is unbecoming, as a 
general system of legislation on this important and 
comprehensive subject, with the true and just 


| relations which the Federal Government sustains 


tuwards them. 

The plan is not only unpopular, bat it would 
prove utterly impracticable and insufficient except 
for trifling improvements in ports which already 
have a considerable commerce,and if put in oper- 
aon upon a general scale, it would soon defeat its 
own objects, and destroy itself. Because, where 
the greatest improvements were required, the heav- 
iest tonnage duties would have to be imposed, and 
this would drive vesséls from such harbor or port 
to others where no duties and no improvements 
would be needed; and thus, in time, we should 
have neither appropriations from the treasury nor 
tonnage duties to any amount for these improve- 
ments. The plan, as a general one, I believe, is 
entirely original with Mr. Polk. He formed it in 
his closet, and not upon our lakes and seaboard, 


_where the operation of such a general system is 
| alone to be studied, after a careful and patient ex- 


amination of the phraseology of the third clause 
of the tenth section of the first article of the Con- 


| stitution; and, if I am not mistaken, as a general 


lan for the improvement of rivers and harbors, it 
is destined to perish by common consent, without 
leaving a single monument to survive it, commem- 
orative of its illustrious paternity. The President 
conceived that this discovery would at once relieve 
the treasury of these burdens, his own conscience 
of the constitutional scruples which embarrassed 
and oppressed it, and would at the same time an- 
swer every object which the people desired. But 
he was over-sanguine in his expectations. The 
plan, I believe, meets with no favor from any 
quarter where such improvements are required. 
In the message to which I have just referred, the 
Executive assumes the bold and extreme ground, 
that all appropriations from the treasury for river 
and harbor improvements are unconstitutional, and 
that Congress has no authority to appropriate a 
dollar—that is the substance of it—for any such 
object. His languagé is, that the power to “ regu- 
late commerce”’ does not confer upon Congress the 
power to ‘*facilitate’’ it by ‘* cleaning out rivers, 
deepening harbors,” or “‘ removing obstructions” 
to navigation; and conscious, as it seems, that he is 
venturing upon a position hitherto unoccupied by 
any Executive, and unsanctioned by the views or 
the practice of any of his predecessors, all of whom 
have approved and signed appropriation bills of 
this nature, from the days of General Washington 
down to his own time, he unjustly endeavors to 
confound these improvements upon our lakes and 
our seaboard and the great rivers of the West with 
a system of internal impruvements which origi- 
nated some twenty years ago, for the construction 
of roads and canals in the interior of the country, 
and many of which, it must be admitted, were 
purely local in their character. But it is a grogs 
nisnomer to confound these general improvements 
for the ‘* security of navigation” along our great 
and magnificent channels of water communication, 
where fleets and navies may float in pride, if not 
in safety, with ‘internal improvements,” in the 
sense and spirit in which that term has always 
been received and understood among the statesmen 
of this country. In support of his views, he has 
referred to the veto by General Jackson of the 
“* Maysville road” bill, which was nothing more 
nor less than a bill for the construction of a turo- 
pike road from Maysville to some other point in 
the interior of Kentucky, and other bills, and en- 
deavors to extract from them a precedent to justify 
his refusal to assent to the bill of the last session, 
although it contained nota cent for a road or canal 
of any kind whatever. But he is very careful to 
withhold what General Jackson says in his annual 
at the commencement of the second ses- 
sion of the twenty-third Congress, on the subject 
of appropriations for “ river and harbor improve- 
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ments,”’ and the distinction which he takes in that 


message between appropriations for improvements 
of this nature and those which were properly un- 
derstood as ‘internal improvements.”? Had the 
President furnished us with a few paragraphs from 


Light-Howes; &c.—Mr. J. W. Houston 


Well, now, sir, in imitation of the example which 
| the President has set us in this document, (for he 
'| has furnished us with a table of all the acts which 


W. Houston. 
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| have from time to time been passed by Congress, |, 


| giving its assent to acts of the Legislatures of the 


the concluding portions of that message, it would | States imposing tonnage duties, to show that for 


have been at once perceived that he was unsus- | 
tained by the authority of General Jackson, who | 


. e . . 
expresses himself on that subject in the following 
language: 

« There is another class of appropriations for what may be 
called, without impropriety, internal improvements, which 


have always been regarded as standing upon different | 


grounds from those to which Lhave referred. I allude to 
such as have for their object the improvement of our bar- 


pors, the removal of partial and temporary obstructions in | 
our navigable rivers, for the facility and security of our for- | 


eign commerce, 
appropriations Of this character from others, have already 
been stated to Congress. * * * * 

our foreign commerce, ports of entry have been multiplied 
and established, not only upon our seaboard, but in the in- 
terior of the country, upon our lakes and navigable rivers. 
The convenience and safety of this commerce have led to the 


gradual extension of these expenditures ; to the erection of || elapsed without one or more appropriations of this | 


I have said that I shall not read this | 


jight-houses, the placing, planting, and sinking of buoys, 
beacons and piers, and to the removal of partial and tem- 
porary Obstructions in our navigable rivers, and in the .har- 
bors upon our great lakes, as well as on the seaboard. Al- 
though [ have expressed to Congress my apprehension that 
these expenditures have sometimes been extravagant, and 
disproportionate to the advantages to be derived from them, 
lhave not felt it to be my duty to refuse my assent to bills 
containing them, and have contented myself to follow, in 
this respect, in the footsteps of all my predecessors.”? 


Such, sir, were the opinions and the constitu- 
tional views of General Jackson on the subject of 
river and harbor improvements, during whose ad- 
ministration an aggregate sum of nearly ten mil- 
lions of dollars were appropriated from the treas- 
ury for these purposes. Well might he express 
his apprehension, as he does in the extract which 
] have just read, that these appropriations had be- 
come extravagant, for, during the eight years he 
was in office, they more than doubled, I believe, 
the whole amount appropriated during all the 
administrations of ail his predecessors put together; 
and yet, extravagant as they were, so clearly con- 
stitutional did he consider them, that he did not 
feel it to be his duty to refuse his assent to the bills 
containing them, but was content, as he informs 
us, to follow in the footsteps of all his predeces- 
sors, and to give his sanction to them. In a 
passage which I[ have omitted in this extract, he 
refers to the act passed at the first session of the 
first Congress in 1789, which I have heretofore re- 
cited, and dates this as the commencement of these 
appropriations by the General Government, and 
which had in turn, as he says, received the sanction 
of all those who had preceded him in office. And 
yet, Sir, it is a remarkable fact, that the present 
incumbent in that high office has so far falsified 
this statement of General Jackson’s, and the uni- 
form tenor of the legislation of Congress on the 
subject, as to deliberately assert, in his river and 
on message which now lies upon your table, 
that— 


“ The power of appropriating money from the treasury for 
sich improvements, was not claimed or exereised for more 
than thirty years after the organization of the Government 
in 1789, when a more latitudinous construction was indi- 


: ated, though it was not broadly asserted and exercised until 
835.” 


And.in another place, in the same communica- 
tion, he further observes, in support of his favorite 
theory of ** tonnage duties,”’ as the only constitu- 
tional mode of“providing the funds necessary to 
make these improvements, as follows: 


“ The power to improve their own rivers and harbors was 
clearly reserved to the States, who were to be aided by ton- 
nage duties levied and collected by themselves, with the 
consent of Congress. For thirty-four years (he adds) im- 
provements were carried on under that system.’? 


And again, he remarks in another place, after 
reciting the title of an act passed on the 20th of 
May, 1826, for improving certain harbors and 
rivers: 


_“This act, passed thirty-seven years after the organiza- 
tion of the present Government, contained the first 
priation ever made for the improvementof a navigable river, 
unless it be small appropriations for examinations and sur- 
Veys in 1820. During the residue of that Administration, 
many other appropriations of asimilarcharacter were made, 
embracing roads, rivers, harbors and canals, and objects 
claiming the aid of Congress, multiplied without number. 
his was the first breach effected in the barrier which the 
Universal opinion of the framers of the Constitution had, for 
uore than thirty years, thrown in the way of the assumption 
of this power by Congress.” 


The grounds 2 which I distinguished | 








thirty years and more after the organization of the 
Government, this was the only mode in which 
money w, 
taken the trouble to prepare, but I shall not detain 

the committee with eanial it, a list of all the ap- 

propriations which have been made ‘ from the | 
treasury’’ for such purposes, from the foundation | 
of the Government up to the period which the | 
President erroneously dates as the era of the com- 
mencement of this unconstitutional mode of making | 
these improvements; and that list, which I now 


of the intervening war with Great Britain, the pol- | 
icy was temporarily suspended, not a Congress | 


character. 
list at length, but I will state a fe: of its items. | 
In 1802 an appropriation of thirty thousand dollars | 
was made, to be expended by the Secretary of the | 
Treasury under the direction of the President, | 


‘‘in repairing and erecting public piers in the river || 
| 


Delaware,” which I have always sinderstood to | 
be a ‘*navigable river.” In 1816, among various | 
other appropriations of a similar nature, the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for ‘‘a | 
survey of the coast of the United States.” In 
1822, among other things, an appropriation was | 
made ‘for the erection of a sea-wall at the Isle of | 
‘Shoals, on the coast of New Hampshire, to be | 
* paid out of any money in the treasury not other- | 
‘ wise appropriated.” 
was made, to be expended under the direction of 
the President, ‘* inrremoving certain obstructions” 
between the harbor of Gloucester and the harbor 
of Squam, in the State of Massachusetts; and in | 
1824, appropriations were made for ‘ deepening 
the channel’’ leading into the harbor of Presque 
Isle, on Lake Erie, and for repairing the beach at 


Plymouth, in Massachusetts, to prevent, in the |, 


words of the act, ‘‘ the harbor at that place from 
being destroyed.’’? Those who will take the trouble 
to glance over the message of the President, will 
find that he particularly designates this thing of 
*‘deepening channels’ and ‘* removing obstruc- 
tions’? in harbors and in navigable rivers, as un- 
warranted by the Constitution, and the early prac- 
tice of the Goveriaeni, prior to 1825 and 1826. 
The appropriations prior to this period, it is true, 
are in mapy instances comparatively small, and 
are, for the most part, for the cheapest and the 
most ephemeral kind of improvements. But the 
reason of this is obvious, The Government was 
heavily encumbered with debt at that time, and 
it was not until that debt had been placed ina 
fair way to be extinguished, that these appropria- 
tions were madé"on an enlarged and liberal scale, 
commensurate with the necessities of the country, 
and the increasifg wants and requirements of com- 
merce. But the question of the constitutional 


raised for such improvements,) | have | 


In 1823, an appropriation | 





power and authority of Congress to appropriate 
money for such objects, it is evident, does not de- 
pend upon the amount of the appropriation. For 
the power to appropriate thirty thousand dollars 
for the preservation or construction of an artificial 
harbor bs means of piers settled in the river Dela- 
ware, or a few thousand dollars for removing ob- 
structions in the harbor of Presque Isle, or Glou- 
cester, or for building a sea-wall at the Isle of 
Shoals, in New Hampshire, involves the power to 
appropriate a million, or any other sum, for similar 
purposes, and the amount of the appropriation is 
prety a matter for the discretion of Congress. 

here is no distinction in principle between an 
appropriation for such an object, of one thousand, 
and one hundred thousand, or a million of dollars, 
and it is vain to say that the Constitution recog- 
nizes any difference between them. This is a 
matter to be left to Congress, to be regulated and 
graduated according to the necessities for the im- 
provements, and the condition and abilities of the 
treasury for the time being. It only remains for 
me to add, in this connection, that most of the acts 
to which | have adverted, clearly specify the pur- 
pose for which these improvements were to be 


} 


| 


| 
| 





made. Almost all of them expressly state that 


object to be the ** safety and security of naviga- 


tion,” or, in other words, to protect the lives of 
our bold and enterprising seamen, and for the ben- 
efit and encouragement of commerce. ‘The act of 
1789 states the object of it to be the same. The 
words of that act are, ‘for rendering the naviga- 


tion” of the various waters referred, to in it, “* easy 
|and safe.” 

object eminently entitled to the fostering care and 
| aid of the Government? 
enue worthy of a mention, for the support of the 


And who will say that this is not an * 
You derive all your rev- 


General Government, from this source, and from 
the rugged and perilous pursuit of these same 


| bold and intrepid seamen; and natural justice, to 


say nothing of sound policy, requires that you 


|| Should cherish the hand that supports and sustains 
hold in my hand, warrants me in saying, that from | 
Asa natural consequence of the increase and extension of | 1792 up to 1824, inclusive, with the exception of | 


the period when, in consequence of the expenses || 


you. Sir, let us imitate in this matter the justice 
and economy exhibited in the operations of nature, 
which, while it draws its vapors from the deep, re- 
turns them again in grateful and renovating show- 
ers, to fertilize the earth and replenish its fountains; 


and while we derive a revenue of twenty or thirty 


millions annually from our commerce, let us not 
grudge the small appropriations which are yearly 
required for its encouragement and protection, 

1 will next proceed, Mr. Chairman, to show that 
whilst the present Executive of the United States 


denies the power of Congress to appropriate money 


from the treasury for the encouragement and bene- 
fit of commerce, and by an arbitrary exercise of the 


| veto power on one bill, and an unconstituti nal 


refusal to sign another, has defeated every appro- 


| priation of this nature which has been made since 


he has been in office, he has actually claimed and 
exercised in his own mght, and without any at- 
thority or sanction for it from the people or their 
representatives, a much greater power, and fora 
similar purpose. And this brings me back to his 
message on the treaty with Mexico, with which lt 
started. Had I time, Mr. Chairman, t think I 
could show from the documents which accompany 
this message, and which now lie upon your table, 
and particularly from the secret history of the mat- 
ter as it has at length been revealed and disclosed 
in the publication of the instrucuons to Mr. Slidell, 
that the design of acquiring these Territories of 
New Mexico and California originated with the 
President soon after his coming into office, and that 
this was the true and actual cause of the war with 
Mexico. It was for this‘purpose more than any 


| other, that Mr. Slidell was, in the first instance, 


| 





despatched to that country, and it was for this 
purpose, notwithstanding there was a delicate and 
dithcult question then pending between the two 
Governments, requiring the utmost skill, prudence, 
and forbearance for the peaceful adjustment of it, 
growing out of the annexation of ‘lexas, that the 
slumbering claims of our citizens against Mexico 
were suddenly revived and set forth in the most 
imposing form of scrupulous nicety, in a neat and 
exact arithmetical calculation, in the instructions 
of Mr. Slidell, as the consideration for the acquisi- 
tion; and ft was with this view, he was informed, 
that the “first subject which would demand his 


_attention’’ on his arrival in that country, would be 


the settlement of this question of *claims,’’ and 


| this, too, notwithstanding, as I have just remarked, 


war actually impended at the time upon another 
and a distinct matter in controversy between us. 


| For this purpose, it will be observed, by recurring 


to them, that the instructions, after stating the pre- 
cise amount of the claims, with all the credits duly 
entered upon them like a merchant’s account, go 
on to show how conveniently the whole debt can 
be settled and adjusted to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties—namely: that Mexico has no money, 
and, like a poor man with too much land, has no 
apparent need at all of New Mexico and California; 
that we are very desirotis to obtain them to straight- 
en our lines and get a little more room on the-Pa- 
cific; that we will therefore take the land in satis- 
faction of the debt, and pay Mexico whatever 
difference she has a mind to ask, as money 1s ‘‘no 
object’’ to us compared with such a valuable acqui- 
sition. Such, sir, is the spirit, if not the letier, in 
every particular, of these instructions. Little or 
nothing is said about the matter of Texas, and 
nearly the whole instructions are taken up with the 
various details of this secret scheme for the acqui- 
sition of these provinces. “In vain did the Govern- 


ment of Herrera propose to settle the queation of 


‘ 
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Texas in the first place, and leave the subject of 
claims .to be adjusted afterwards, and in vain did 


the Goverament of Paredes, which bad succeeded | 
and supplanted it by a military revolution, renew | 
this proposition, Mr, Buchanan, in reply to it, in | 


a subsequent despatch, informs Mr. Slidell that 
this cannot be tolerated; that the two subjects must 
proceed hand in hand; that they could not be sep- 
arated; and that, in the mean ume, the President, 
in anticipation of their final refusal to receive him 
in the capacity in which he had been sént, with full 


powers to adjust all matters in controversy, had | 


ordered the army to advance and take position on 
the left bank of the Rio Grande, and had directed 


that a strong fleet should immediately assemble in | 


the Gulf of Mexico, And again he adds, should 
the Mexicar*Government finally refuse to receive 
you, the cup of forbearance will then have been 
exhausted. Nothing can remain but to * take the 
redress of the injuries to our citizens,’’ and the 


insults to our Government, into our own hands, || 


‘The mater of * claims” is stl! the prominent idea 
in the Secretary’s mind, and is the first in order, 
as in point of importance, in the estimation of the 
President, which he here menuons as the grounds 
on which he threatens war. The restis well known, 
Mexico refused to settle the two quesuions ** hand 
in hand,’’ as Mr. Buchanan calls it, or, in fact, to 
entertain this question of claims at all until the 
affair of Texas had been arranged, and Mr. Slidell 
was ordered to shake off the dust from his feet for 
a testimony against them, and to come home. He 
did so, and what followed has become matter of 
public history. ‘The army was ordered forward, 
and the war eusued; and now, after an uninterrupt- 
ed succession of brilliant victories, unsurpassed in 


the military annals of the world, the treaty is con- | 
cluded, the question of * claims’’ 1s finally adjusted, | 
and we have got California and New Mexico. | 


We have achieved by the war what we failed to 


accomplish by the preceding efforts at negotiation, | ’ I 
perceived from this extract that the great advan- | 


and no ove who will read attentively the documents 

now for the first time published to the world, can 

fail to detect that the pegogiations and the war had 

from the first, in the secret purposes of the Execu- 

tive, a common object, and that object was, either 

by art or by foree, by treaty or vy conquest, to 
ossess himself of these provinces. 

Well now, sir, after having involved the country 
in the war for this purpose, as [ solemnly believe, 
and in a debt which, by the President’s own show- 
ing, how amounts to eighty millions of dollars, but 
which, when the whole expenses are summed up, 
the untold amount of private claims, the increased 
dimensions of the pension list, and the bounty 


lands, and all the miscellaneous items which are | 
to grow out of it are included, will be found, | ap- | 


prehend, tc approach nearer double that amount; 
to say nothing of the ten thousand lives, as they 
are computed, which have been sacrificed, and all 


the calamities which have been entailed on the || 


country by 1t;—what, | ask, after all this has been 


incurred fur these barren wastes and distant prov- |! 
inces, does the President now assign as the princi- | 


pal inducements for the acquisition; and what are 
the chief grounds on which he relies to recommend 


it to the faverable consideration of the American | 


people, and the enthusiastic reception of their Rep- 


resentatives in this Chamber? Sir, after all that | 


has been said in his river and harbor message 
on the subject of squandering the public treasure in 
unconsuituuonal expenditures for the encourage- 
ment and the benefit of our commercial interests, 
you might suppose that the President would blush 


to assign the following as the main consideration | 


and inducement for the acquisition. But never- 
theless it is true; and as truth is strange, stranger 
than fiction, in this instance at least, | shall let the 


President speak for himself. After regaling -our | 


imaginations witha brief and highly poeucal sketch 
of the climate, latitude, limita, fang location of this 
kK! Dorado of his fancy, which he tells us is suffi- 
cient of itself to make a new and magnificent em- 
pire, he remarks on the great advantages which 
we will derive from it, in these words: 


*Rioh in mineral and agricultural resources, with a climate 
of great salubrity, they embrace the most important ports on 
the whole Pacific coast of the continent of North America. 
The posses-ion of the ports of San Diego, Mouterey, and the 
Bay of San Francisco will enable the United Siates to com- 
mand the already advanciagand ramdly mcreasing Commerce 
of the Pacific. The nuwber of our whale ships alone, now 
enployed in that sea, exceeds seven hundred, requiring more 
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than twenty thousand seamen to navigate thei, while the | 


estimated at not less than forty millions of dollars. The ex- 
cellent harbors of Upper California will, under our flag, 
afford security and repose to our commercial marine, and 
American mechanics will soon furnish ready means of ship- 
|| buriding and repair, which are now so much wanted in that 
| distant sea. 

* By the acquisition of these possessions we are brought 


| capital invested in this particular branch of commerce is 
i 

| into immediate proximity with the west coast of America, 
| 
j 


ton and other parts of China. 





|| developed by American energy and enterprise, great must be 
i the augmentation of our commerce, and with it new and 

profitabie demands for mechanical labor, in all its branches, 
and new and valuable markets for our manufactures and 
agricultural products.’’ 


Now, sir, the stranger who should read this 


views 6n the subject than it discloses, would not 


only conclude that he had become the friend and | 
patron of commerce, on a most munificent and | 


/imperial scale, but also that he had, somehow or 


other, got to be a sort of princely advocate for the | 


growth and extension of our manufactures and 


_mechanic arts, particularly “ ship-building,”’ by | 
seeking to provide new and “ valuable markets”? | 


|| for them, in those far-off regions of the setting sun, 
and of the glittering, golden, glowing visions which 
fill and illuminate the President’s mind. He takes 


a graphic and comprehensive view of the islands | 


of the Pacific, of the coasts of China, and the whole 
trade of the western ocean, and tells us how much 


‘“‘ harbors of security” and havens of repose are | 
wanted for our whalers in that distant sea, and | 


| how happily they are all secured by it in the rich 
| possessions which we have just acquired on those 
shores. He manifests a commendable degree of 
solicitude for the safety and security of our whale- 


| fishing-smacks or ‘smaller fry’’ nearer home. 
But, without dwelling on this subject, it will be 


|| tage which the President expects to derive from 
the acquisition of this country, is the consequent 


| commerce” from this source. But suppose, sir, 


brilliant anticipations of the Executive, it should 
| become necessary for Congress to appropriate two 
or three millions of dollars to improve these ports 
of San Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco, would 
he not be compelled to veto it, on the ground which 
he assumes, that Congress, whatever may be his 
power to make war and squander millions to secure 
such incidental benefits, has no authority to spend 
a dollar for any such purposes? But this is not 
| all. The President, in his harbor message, actually 
_ makes the prospective acquisition of this country, 
though the treaty was not then made which was 
to secure it, an additional ground for objecting to 
such appropriations by Congress. To point out 
the evil and pernicious consequences which he 
thinks will flow from this great and increasing 
| system of appropriations and improvements by 
the General Government, he proceeds in a very 
striking and peculiar passage in that message to 





and says: 


those embraced in this bill, how inexhaustible we shall find 
them. Let the imagination run along our coast, from the 
river St. Croix two the Rio Grande, and trace every river 
| emptying into the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico to its source ; 
let it coast along our lakes and ascend all their tributaries ; 
let it pass to Oregon, and explore all its bays, inlets, and 
streams; and then tet it raise oe the future, and 
contemplate the extent of this Republic, und the objects of im- 
provement it will embrace, as it advunces to its high destiny, 
and the mind will be startled atthe immensity and danger 
| of the power which the principle of this bill involves.” 
| Without attempting to follow the President's 
imagination in this wonderful voyage of ever 
exploration, and discovery, in which, it seems, the 
outline of his country, iike the circle of the hori- 
zon, recedes as he advances, or startling anybody’s 
mind with the immensity of his conceptions, as to 
the future extent and high destiny of this Repub- 
lic, L would merely remark, that when the Presi- 
_ dent raises the ‘curtain of the future,’’ as he did 
on that occasion, and alludes to future territorial 
acquisitions perceptible to his eye in the prospect 
which lay before him, I distinctly understand him, 
the mystery and poetry of prophecy and prescience 
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| from Cape Horn to the Russian possessions north of Oregon ; | 
with the islands of the Pacific Ocean; and, byg direct voy- | 
age in steamers, we will be in less than thirty days of Can- | 


* In ti:'s vast region, whose rich resources are soon to be | 


without any better knowledge of the President’s | 


ships in that remote sea, but feels no concern for | 


growth and expansion of our commerce. ‘ Great,’? | 
. | 
he observes, ** must be the augmentation of our 


| that in order to realize the full fruition of these | 


survey the present and future field for its operation, | 


“ Regarding only objects of improvement of the nature of || it binds us to observe and 
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laid aside, in plain prose, to mean New Mexico 
and California, and so everybody else will now 
understand it. Well, now, is it not strange, in- 
credibly strange, to say the least of it, that while 
the President was actually engaged in spending 
millions annually in a foreign war, for the acqui. 
sition of this country, which he now commends to 
our adoption, chiefly on the ground of the com- 
mercial advantages and facilities which it will 
afford us, he could so far abuse his own conscience, 
and compromise his own character for integrit 
and consistency, as to make the prospective acqui- 
sition a ground of objection to these improvements, 
because, when acquired, it would increase the ne- 
cessity for these appropriations? For it is evident, 
that if these territories are not worth to us what 
they may occasionally require from the treasury for 
the improvements of their harbors and navigable 
rivers, they are not worth a tithe of what it has 
cost us to acquire them, and all their boasted com- 
mercial advantages must pass for nothing. If the 
|| ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and San Diego, 

and other harbors and rivers in these Territories, 
and the increased revenue which the President 
tells us we are destined to derive from their com- 
merce, are not worth what it may cost us to im- 

rove and keep them in order, I should like to 

now hew much they are worth to this country; 
and if the eighteen and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars stipulated to be paid as the purchase money 
| for them might not as well be retained in the 
treasury. “ 

But this is not the only instance in which the 
President has claimed the power in his own right, 
|| and without consulting the people or their repre- 
sentatives, to pledge the treasury of the United 
States for the prosecution of great and expensive 
enterprises beyond anything that Congress has 
dreamed of in latter days, with a view to augment, 
|| to use his own favorite phrase, the commerce of 
the country. It was for a purpose of this nature, 
so much reprobated by him when attempted on a 
smaller scale by Congress, that he authorized Mr. 
Trist, our late commissioner to Mexico, to offer 
the Mexican Government five millions of dollars 
for the right of wey across the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The object of this proposition was to secure 
to the citizens of the United States, the right of 
passing merchandise of every description whatso- 
ever free of tolls and charges, across the isthmus 
from sea to sea, as a great commercial highway 
and improvement, for which the President was 
willing to pay that sum. But it seems that the 
Mexicans had had enough of the Yankees passing 
|| free of toll over their soil of late, and would not 
accept the offer; otherwise we should have had to 
| 
j 








appropriate the money from the treasury to pay 
| for it, [ suppose whether we approved of the Pres- 
| ident’s bargain or not. But if the President failed 
‘| in that effort, he has been more successful in find- 
|| ing a crossing-place a little lower down on the con- 
} tinent. On the 12th day of December, 1846, a treaty 
|| of ** peace, amity, navigation, and commerce”? was 
| negotiated by the authority of the President with 
| the Republic of New Granada, and which has 
| since received his entire sanction and approval as 
|, well as that of the Senate, It has therefore become, 
in the words of the Constitution, part and parcel 
|| of the ** supreme law of the land,’’ and whatever 
must be performed. 
|| In the thirty-fifth article of the treaty, which is too 
long to be read at length, I find ig is stipulated be- 
tween the two Governments, that in consideration 
|| that the Government of New Granada guaranties 
to the Government of the United States that the 
|| right of way or transit’? across the isthmus of 
|| Panama ‘‘ upon any modes of communication that 
| * now exist, or that may be hereafter constructed, 
I}. shall be open and free to the Government of the 
-* United States, and for the transportation of any 
© articles of produce, manufactures, or merchandise, 
‘ of lawful commerce, belonging to the citizens of 
‘the United States; and that no other tolls or 





i 


! ** 
| * charges shall be levied or collected upon the citi- 
| * zens of the United States, or their said merchan- 
| ‘ dise thus passing over any road or canal that may 
_* be made by the Government of New Granada, or 
| * by the suathiorit of the same, than is, under like 
| © circumstances, levied upon and collected from the 
|< Granadian citizens,” &c.; the United States, on 
| their part, “in order to secure to themselves the 
‘© constant and tranquil enjoyment of these advan- 
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‘tages, and as an especial compensation for the | 


«said advantages,” ** guaranty positively and effi- 
«caciously to New Granada, by the present stipula- | 
¢ tion, the perfect neutrality of the beforementioned | 
‘ jsthmus, with the view that the free transit from | 
‘the one to the other sea may not be interrupted or | 
«embarrassed in any future time while this treaty 
‘ exists; and, in consequence, the United States also | 
‘guaranty, in the same manner, the rights of sov- 
‘ereignty and property which New Granada has 
‘and possesses over the said territory.”’ I do not 
refer to this treaty for the purpose of commenting 
upon the policy or the impolicy of it, but merely 
to show in this connection, what a uniformly 
consistent friend the President is to facilities and 
enterprises on a grand and magnificent scale, for 
the encouragement and expansion of commerce, 
when the matter is left entirely subject to his own 
control and his own discretion, beyond the limits 
of the United States, and he can take such steps in | 
regard to them as may suit his august pleasure, | 
without consulting the representatives of the people | 
on the subject. It was ‘* the Father of his coun- 
try” who first warned us, in the most solemn and 
impressive manner, against the danger of ‘‘ entan- 
gling alliances with other nations,’? which he 
thought of sufficient importance to merit his atten- | 
tion in his farewell address to his countrymen, and 
from that day to this I believe it has been consid- | 


ered the true policy of this country to avoid them. || 


I will not pretend to say, that I apprehend that 
this treaty of alliance with the Republic of New 
Granada to guaranty its sovereignty over the 
Isthmus of Panama, will ever involve us in diffi- 
culty with any other Power; but at the same time 
it will not do to say that such a thing is impos- 
sible, especially if that isthmus should become, 
as has long been contemplated, the site of a ship- 
canal to connect the waters of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans, for in that event such a stip- 
ulation might, for aught we know, involve us in 
a war with some of the most powerful maritime 
nations of the world, to preserve the sovereignty 
of that country over it. So well did even the Pres- 
ident himself appreciate the force of the objection 
arising from this consideration, that he deems it 
necessary to anticipate and remove it in his mes- 
sage accompanying its transmission to the Senate, 
by remarking, in relation to the communication 
secured by this article of the treaty across the 
isthmus: 

“The vast advantages to our commerce which would re- 
sult from such a communication not only with the west 
coast of America, but with Asia and the islands of the Pa- 
eific, are too obvious to require any detail. Such passage 
would relieve us from a tong and dangerous navigation of 
more than nine thousand miles around Cape Horn, and ren- 
der our own possessions on the northwest coast ot America 
comparatively easy and safe. 

“No person can be more deeply sensible than myself of 
the danger of entangling alliances with any foreign nation. 
That we should avoid such alliances has become a maxim 
of our policy, consecrated by the most venerated names | 
which adorn our history, and sanctioned by the unanimous 
voice of the American people. Our own experience has 
taught us the wisdom of this maxim in the only instance, 
that of the guarantee to France of her American possession, 
in which we have entered into such an alfiance. If, there- | 
fore, the very peculiar circumstances of the present case do 
not greatly impair, if not altogether destroy the force of this 
objection, then we ought not to enter into the stipulation, | 
whatever may be its advantages.” 

But notwithstanding all this, the President still 
thought that “the vast advantages to our com- 
merce which would result from such a communi- 
cation,”’ entitled the treaty to his favorable consid- 
eration, and it received his sanction and approval. 
Whether wisely or not, it is not for me at present 
to determine. But without multiplying words on 
this subject, there are one or two interesting chro- 
nological facts which I wish to present just here, 
in order to exhibit in a still more striking and re- 
markable point of light the difference, as the Pres- 
ident, at least, understands and expounds it both 
by his precepts and his practice, between his power 
and our power over this great subject of fostering 
and encouraging the commerce of the country. In 
less than a month after the President had received 
and transmitted to the Senate this treaty with his 
sanction and approval, on the ground of the ‘vast 
advantages’? which it would secure to our com- 
merce, and of the perils which it would avoid of a 
“‘dangerous navigation’? around Cape Horn, we 
sent to him the river and harbor bill of the last 
session, appropriating an aggregate sum of less 
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than five hundred thousand dollars for kindred 
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purposes within the limits of the United States; 
and yet he withheld his sanction and signature 
from it on the ground that we had transcended our 
| constitutional authority in appropriating money 
from the treasury for any such object; and in a 
little more than a month after he had received that 
bill, and while it was yet snugly stowed away in 
his pocket like a counterfeit note, to be returned 
on the hands of those from whom he had received 
‘it, he issued his instructions, to which I have be- 
fore alluded, to Mr. Trist, offering to give five 
| millions of dollars for the right of way across the 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec, purely for the commer- | 


cial facilities, as I have already shown, which we 
were to obtain by it. 


I have not the time, nor have I the wish, Mr. | 


Chairman, to make any comment upon this state- | 


ment. I merely refer to it to illustrate the fact 


imperfect review and comparison of the two mes- 


which I have been endeavoring to establish, by an | 


sages of ihe President now lying upon the table, | 
' that while he peremptorily denies the power of | 


Congress to encourage the growth and expansion 
of commerce, by a judicious outlay of the public 
money within our own limits, and arbitrarily 
withholds his sanction from any and every bill 
which we can frame for that purpose, in defiance 
of the known wishes of the people, as repeatedly 
and deliberately expressed through their Repre- 
| sentatives on this floor, he is prepared himself, and 
on his own individual authority, too, to embark 
in the most gigantic and imposing undertakings 
abroad, involving the issues of peace and war, and 
the expenditure of untold millions of dollars, for 
the same identical purpose. Sir, it is a strange 
| contradiction, not to say glaring absurdity, in 
| which the President has thus involved himself; for 

it is evident, that either he has abused his power 
| in negotiating such treaties as those to which I 
| have adverted, for the sake, either in whole or in 

part, of the ‘* vast advantages” and facilities of a 
| commercial character, to be secured by them, or 
Congress has the right to appropriate the public 
money for similar purposes and on a much smaller 
scale, within the limits of the United States; unless, 
indeed, he means to assume, (and I do not know 
that the supposition is at all extraordinary after 
| what we have seen,) that the whole power of reg- 
| ulating commerce with this view, is vested in the 
| Executive alone, and that Congress can do at his 
bidding, and by his direction, what it cannot do at 
its own instance, and by virtue of its own inherent 
| powers. 
| tion which he gives to the matter, and we thus 
| perceive at a glance the startling and tremendous 

difference between the one-man power and the peo- 
| ple’s power in this free country over this great 


strides, through the frequent and unscrupulous 


This is, in fact, the practical construc. | 


subject, and by what collossal and progressive | 


| abuse of late years of his veto or negative power | 
over the laws of Congress, the Executive of this | 


ward and onward over the prostrate spirit of the 
Constitution, to an undisguised and absolute sover- 
eignty in this Republic. 


And unless the people | 
are speedily awakened to a just sense of these || 
alarming abuses, and of these deliberate usurpa- || 


tions and premeditated encroachments upon the | inet 
cultivation. 


Government is steadily and boldly marching for- | 


_ powers of Congress, and elect better and more | 


danger of undergoing a great change from its true 
theory,” I, for one, can perceive no hope for the 
liberties of my country. 


j 
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} 
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GRANT OF LAND TO ILLINOIS. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. McCLERNAND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In THe Howse or Representatives, 
August 12, 1848, 
On the Bill to grant to the State of Illinois alternate 


sections of the Public Land for the completion 
of certain Railroads in that State. 


| 


Mr. Speaker: The call which has been made 
upon me by my honorable friend from Maryland, 


; honest men to that high office, as conscious as | 
themselves ‘that for this cause, our system is in | 
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terested in this bill, render it proper that I should 
briefly state my views upon the question under 
consideration. And for this purpose I beg the in- 


dulgence of the House. . 


The bill is designed to grant to the State of Ili- 
nois a quantity of land for the completion of cer- 
tain railroads, and thereby to enhance the value 
and accelerate the sale of a large portion of the 
public lands in that State now unsaleable. Such 
are its objects, both State and Federal—looking 
both to the interests of the country in regard to its 
commerce, and to the interests of the Government 
in regard to its revenues. 

The roads for which the grant is to be applied 
were projected by the State of Illinois in 1837, and 
are known—one as the *‘ Great Central Road,’’ the 
other as the ** Northern Cross-Road.’’ More than 
$3,000,000 have been expended upon these roads, 
and their grading is completed for about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, besides the portion of the Cross- 
Road which is in successful operation, amounting 
to about sixty miles. But at this stage of the 
works, the State has found herself unable to go on 
with them, and hence has called on Congress to 
assist her; and in this call she has been joined by 
large portions of the community in different sec- 
tions of the country, whose petitions are now upon 
your table. The question presented, therefore, is, 
whether Congress, under these circumstances, will 
grant assistance? 

Much, sir, may be said upon this question. 
These roads, as projected, will traverse the State 
for its whole length and breadth, intersecting it 
near its geographical centre, and ata point upon 
one line about equidistant from the lakes and the 
mouth of the Ohio, and upon the other at a point 
about equidistant feom the Wabash and the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Central road will extend from the Upper 
Mississippi, by Lake Michigan, to the junction of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, with a lateral branch 


diverging from a convenient point, and terminating 
| at Mount Carmel, on the Wabash, in the general 


direction of Louisville and Cincinnati. The Cross- 
Road will extend from Quincy, on the Mississippi, 


| to the Indiana line, in the direction of the Wabash 


and Erie canal, with a lateral branch also, diverging 
from Berlin, and terminating at Alton, in ,the 
direction of St. Louis. 

This system of roads, when completed, will 
open a speedy and easy communication between 
the older States, north and south, and the extensive 
mineral regions in the northwest. It will connect 
the upper and lower Mississippi with the Lakes 


/ and the Wabash, and, in the ramifications of the 


great continental lines of communication, will unite 
Quebec and New Orleans, and the Atlantic sea- 
board and the great West, in the bonds of mutual 


| amity and interest. ‘Its influence will also be favor- 


able upon the sales of the public lands. ‘Travers- 
ing some fifteen millions of acres of public land, 
situated for the most part in wide prairies, a large 
portion of which has been in market more than 
twenty years, and until the interest upon its mini- 
mum price, cast at six per cent. per annum, has 


| more than equaled the amount of that price, it will 


speedily create a demand for these lands, by afford- 
ing indispensable facilities for their setulement and 


Under these circumstances, and in reference to 
these objects, it is proposed to grant to the State 
of Illinois alternate sections of public land, for six 
miles on each side of these roads, for the length 
thereof, reserving to the Government the corre- 
sponding sections. And, still further to protect 
the interests of the Government, the State is re- 
strained from selling her lands for less than $1 25 
per acre; while the alternate sections reserved to 
the Government are not to be sold for less than 
$2 50 per acre, or double the present_ minimum 
price. This arrangement will secure to the Gov- 


‘ernment as much for one-half of the land ag it 
| otherwise could obtain for the whole. In fact, the 


Government will lose nothing by the operation, 


| but will largely gain by it, not only in the aale of 


a considerable quantity of land at $2 50 per acre, 
but also in the sale of other lands at the present 


/minimum, convenient to the roads, now unsale- 
| able. 


(Mr. McLane,] as well as my public relations as | 


a member of the Committee on Public Lands, and 


| 
Mr. McCLERNAND said: 
‘as a Representative of the State immediately in- 


In this connection, the gentleman from Maryland 
{[Mr. McLane] has called on me to assent to an- 
other amendment of the bill. His wish is, to re- 
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quire the State to complete ten miles of the roads 


before any portion of the grant shall be liable to | * General Government the primary disposal of the 


be sold. ‘To this amendment [ should have no 
objection, if it were material, or even practicable. 
Sut I consider it neithet material nor practicable— 
certainly it is scarcely practicable in the present 
stage of the question, and of the session, which 


G 
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the bill prohibits the State from using the grant, || 


except in proportions corresponding to each sec- 
tion of ten miles of the roads, and only from time 
to time, for the completion of such sections. To 
prohibit the State entirely from the use of any 
portion of the grant until a given portion of the 
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‘** These compacts on the one side reserve to the 


‘ soil, the exemption of the public lands from tax- 
‘ation before sale, and, in several instances, for 
‘five years thereafter; on the other, they pledge 
‘to the new States a limited quantity of land, and 


! sth on || a small per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of 
is now about expiring. It should be sufficient that || 


‘ the lands within their limits. The operation of 
‘ these equivalents will be truly illustrated by the 
‘ following statement, carefully compiled upon re- 
‘ liable data, at my instance, at the General Land 
‘ Office: 


Quantity of land sold to first of January, 1846, was 93,872,856 
acres. 


roads should be completed, would be to throw her |; Value of tax upon same, at one-half 
upon her own resources for recommencing the | 


works, and thus, perhaps, jeopard their comple- 
tion. 
Illinois has always observed good faith in her 


} 


dealings with this Government; and for tht reason | 


her claim upon ihe confidence and liberality of 
Congress is strengthened. In 1827, Congress 


granted 290,000 acres to assist her to make the 


Hilinois and Michigan canal; and all of these lands 
have been faithfully applied. I read from a report 


made by myself upon this subject, to show how |; 


they were applied: 
“The lands granted to the State by the act of 


‘ 1827 have been located, and held by the State as | 
*a trust fund, to be sacredly applied to the one | 


* object of opening the canal; and not a foot of 
‘them has been otherwise applied, even in the 


* size of town lots for educational or religious pur- | 


* poses. 


* line of the projected work, has been sold, and the 


} 
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| 
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‘ 


‘proceeds applied in aid of the work; but the | 
* greater proportion yet remains on hand, In lim- || 
* iting the sales mainly to town lots, it was thought || ¢ favor of the Government under these compacts, 
' * ought to be added, in whole or in part, the pro- 


‘advisable -to reserve as many of the lands as 
* practicable, in order to the enhancement of their 


* value, by the completion and successful opera- | 
*tion of the canal, and to use the credit of the || * Government to companies end individuals in the 


‘State in the mean time, to carry on the work, |) « 


* with the hope,in the end, that the ultimate value | 


‘of the lands would remunerate the State for its 
‘expenditures. ‘This course seemed to be most 
‘ consonant to the dictates of sound policy, and the 


‘ obligations of good faith between the General Gov- | 


‘ernment and the State.’’—Sce House Reports, 2d || 


session, 28th Congress, 1844-"45. 


+ 


The great work for which that grant was made | 


has cost the State upwards of $7,900,000, and is | 


now in successful operation. 


| 


A small portion, consisting mainly of || Total amount received by the States 
‘lots in the city of Chicago, and the towns on the |; Balance of money lost to the States, 


of one per cent. for the term of 
fifteen years, assuming that to be 
the average time these lands were 
in market prior to sale........-+- $10,560,690 
Value of tax upon the same lands for 
five years after sale, according to 
the compacts with several of the 
SURIES 2c cv ce nves b0b000.0008 600008 


3,520,230 





Total amount of money lost to the 
States, and saved to the Govern- 
MEN... cceresecercesees Peevesece 

Amount of the five and three per 
cent. funds paid or payable to the 
States, to the first January, 1846, 
(part estimated).........cccseeee 

Quantity of land ceded to the States 
for school purposes, being each 
sixteenth section, or one ninety- 
fifth part of the amount sold, two 
millions six hundred and eighty- 
two thonsand and eighty-one 
acres, at $1 25 per acre . 


$14,080,920 


$3,657,379 


3,352,601 
ome “SOROS 





and saved to the Government...........0e00+ $7,070,940 


** To $7,070,940, the balance ascertained to be in 


‘ portionate tax upon 6,218,946 acres, at $1 25 per 
‘acre, being the quantity of land granted by the 


severa] States, for military services during the 
‘revolutionary and late wars, and for religious 
‘ purposes.” 

‘* But, sir, as forcible as may be this view of the 
subject, there is another, if possible, still more 
striking. A brief statement of figures will ex- 
hibit it with more emphatic force than any lan- 
guage of mine: 

* The entire quantity of land sold up to the Ist 


~n 8 «# 


2 | fof January, 1846, was 93,872,856 acres; the 
The advantages |) ¢ amount received therefor was $130,280,156. The 


which have accrued to the Government, in conse- || ¢ cost of these lands, at an average of 23 cents per 
quence of the work, have greatly more than re- || «acre, according to the Commissioner’s report, 
paid the value of the grant. Since 1827, the waste |! * has been about $21,590,756; leaving a balance in 
along the route of the canal, for more than ahundred || ¢ favor of the General Government, amounting to 
miles, between the Illinois river and. Lake Michi- || ¢ ¢108,689,400. From whom has this enormous 
gan, has been settled; cities and towns have sprung | ¢ g 
up; the public lands have been sold; and all of | ¢ chiefly from the poor settler and the hardy pio- 


these results are attributable, more or less, to the || ¢ neer; men whose enterprise has given to these 
influence of the original grant for the encourage- | 


ment of the canal. 

If we compare the area of the new States and 
the quantity of public lands originally liable to 
sale in each, Illinois would be entitled to a large 
addition to the grants she has received. Ohio has 


‘sum been drawn? From those least able to pay: 


* lands their greatest value; men who have founded 


|, * States and who, above all others, have contrib- 


‘uted to extend the limits of the Republic, and to 
‘exalt its name at home and abroad. Yes, it is 
‘from this meritorious class it hag been mainly 
‘drawn, whilst it has gone, with some abatement 


received 1,260,051 acres, and has an area of 39,906 || ¢ for the expense of administering the lands, as a 


square miles; and when all the public-lands in || ¢ clear profit into the Fe 


that State liable to sale are sold, the Government 
will have received, estimating the unsold lands at 
$1 25 per acre, $21,715,319. Indiana has received 
1,467,400 acres, and has an area of 33,803 square 
miles; and upon the same principles of calcu- 
lation, the Government will have received, for 
lands in that State, $25,477,145. But Illinois has 
received only 500,000 acres, while she has an area 
of 55,404 square miles; and while the Government 


will have received, for lands within her borders, | 


$39,117,727. Illinois, therefore, has received as 


much less as she would be entitled to receive more | 


than these States, from a comparison of the rela- 
tive areas and saleable public lands of the three 
States. 

It is pleaded, however, that the liberal terms of 
the compacts for the admission of the new States into 
the Union, should bar any further demands upon 
the Government for donations of land. But how 
so? I read from a speech [ had the honor to make 
in this body on a former occasion, to show this is 
not so: a 


| 
| 


lear he Federal treasury. In most 
‘civilized and Christian countries, the taking of 


|| ‘any sum over six per cent. upon money loaned 


‘ is considered and punished as usury; but in this, 


| © whilst individuals are liable to be punished for 


} 
i 


| 
| 
| 


|‘usury, the Government, as a great mammoth 
‘Jand-monopolist and speculator, may exact six 


‘hundred per cent. profit upon the price of gts 
‘lands, from the poor and needy, with impunity ! 
‘and from those, too, most meritorious, and de- 
‘ serving of fostering care.’’ : 
Again: it is objected that the measure is uncon- 
stitutional. But is this true? The power of Con- 
gress to make an absolute grant of land is, perhaps, 
conceded. And, if Congress may make such a 
grant, may it not make a conditional one? If it 
may say to a State, I will make you an absolute 
grant; may it not say, I will make you a grant 
upon the condition that you will make a road 
which shal! enhance the value of other lands, and 
upon which you will carry the property of the 
United States free of toll? The one power would 
seem to follow the other as a logical consequence. 
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Hence, Congress has often leased mineral lands 
for stipulated rents, and has granted saline lands 
with a restriction that the grantee should not lease 
them for a longer term than ten years. The error 
upon this subject is in supposing that Congress, 
by such a measure, assumes a jurisdiction to make 
roads and canals in a State, independently of the 
consent of the State; which is not true. Congress 
only offers lands to the State upon certain con- 
ditions, leaving the State to accept or reject the 
offer, The whole transaction is based upon the 
free and voluntary consent of the parties inter- 
ested. 

The power to acquire territory is an incident of 
every Government; it would exist inherently in 
every Government, ustess prohibited by the fun- 
damental law. Hence it was deemed unnecessary 
to ineorporate this power specifically in the Con- 
stitution. The framers of that instrument only 
provided for the mode of its exercise, in the gen- 
eral grants, *‘ to declare war,”’ ** to make treaties,’ 
_and **to admit new States into the Union.” So 
it was unnecessary to incorporate the power ‘to 
dispose of territory:’’ that power would naturally 
result from the previous power to acquire it; and 
it was only so incorporated as an invitation to the 
original States to cede their waste lands to the 
Federal Government, then about to be established. 
I do not know that any other reason can be as- 
signed for it. 

The power of Congress under the Constitution 
to dispose of territory is conferred in these words: 
** Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
| * make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 


} 
| 


|$the territory or other property of the United 


| *States.”” Congress, therefore, having the power, 
_ both upon original principles and under the Con- 
stitution, to dispose of the public lands, for what 
purpose may it properly dispose of such lands? 
Obviously for revenue, occupancy, and cultivation. 
Well, if Congress may dispose of lands for these 
purposes, may it not adopt means necessary and 
proper to effect these purposes? May it not protect 
the interests of the United States, as any private land 
owner would have a right to protect his interests? 
Where is the difference, in this respect, between 
the right of the individual and the Government? 
There is none. The Government would certainly 
have the power to grant one-half ofa quantity of in- 
undated lands—worthless and pestilential—to get 
the other half reclaimed and made healthful and val- 
uable. So an individual might grant alternate lots 
in a town, upon condition that the grantee should 
erect valuable buildings, whereby the value of the 
town plat would be greatly enhanced. And if 
Congress or the individual might do either of these 
things, why may not Congress, by virtue of the 
same authority, grant alternate sections of public 
land along the line of a projected road, to enhance 
the value and accelerate the sale of other public 
lands? There is no reason why Congress may 
not do so. All these instances of the exercise of 
right and power stand upon the same foundation. 
Refining, however, upon the constitutional ob- 
jection, it is still insisted that there is no difference 
between the power to appropriate the public lands 
and the power to appropriate the public taxes; that 
the two powers are identical in their relation to 
the question of internal improvements. I deny 
this. The power to dispose of the public lands 
being shown to be a very-broad and latitudinous 
power, what is the nature and extent of the power 
to appropriate the public taxes? The Constitution 
declares that ‘* Congress shall have power to levy 
‘and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
‘to pay the debts and provide for the common 
‘ defence and general welfare of the United States.” 
The objects, therefore, for which Congress may 
appropriate the public taxes are, ‘to pay the debis 
-and to provide for the common defence’’—the words 
‘general welfare’’ being understood to be a gen- 
eral recapitulation of the preceding objects. Now, 
unless it be shown that railroads and canals fall 
within the general scope of the objects of paying the 
‘‘ debts” and providing for the ‘* common ce, 
Congress would have no power to appropriate the 
public taxes for such improvements. ‘hether 
Con es such a power, to appropriate the 
ublic taxes, | will not, at present, pretend to inquire. 
y only object is to distinguish the difference be- 
tween the two powers. If Congress should con- 
vert the public taxes into lands, én order to apply 
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the lands for internal improvements, it would be a | 
great abuse, and a violation of the spirit of the | 
Constitution. And when such a case shall arise, | 
it will be time enough to condemn it. But such a 
case iS very distinguishable from the fair and 
jegitimate exercise of the power ‘to dispose”’ of 
ublic lands for the objects of revenue, and in 
order to procure their settlement, for which they’ | 
are held. The one exercise of power might be | 
unconstitutional, while the other might be quite | 
constitutional. 

Numerous and imposing precedents may be ad- | 
duced to support this position. The land system, | 
with all its departments of survey and sale, are | 
based upon the same principle. And the compacts | 

| 


for the admission of the new States are based on 

the same principle. I take the case,of one State 
to illustrate the examples of all the new States, | 
numbering no less than twelve. In 1836, the | 
State of Arkansas was admitted into the Union; | 
and the act admitting her contains these pro- 
visions? 
ist. A grant to the State of each sixteenth sec- | 
tion for the use of schools. 
2d. A grant of twelve sections for the use of salt 
| 


} 


manvufactories. 

3d. Five per cent. of the net proceeds of the 
public lands in the State, for the purpose of ma- 
king roads and canals within the State. 

4th. Five sections for the purpose of completing 





: "1 } 
5th. Two entire townships for the use of a sem- 


inary of learning. 

All of these grants, five in number, rest upon the 
same constitutional authority as this bill. If Con- 
gress may grant lands to encourage salt manufac- 
tories, certainly it may make a similar grant for a 
road or a soll: 

a grant, would be to impeach the validity of the 
compacts for the admission of nearly one-half of 
the States of the Union. 

The distinction, that the compacts with the new 
States rest upon mutual consent, is a distinction 
without a difference. For if, in the case of such 
compacts, the new States agree to waive any right, 
they would have to tax or dispose of the public 
lands, in consideration of certain grants by Con- 
gress; so in this case, the State must undertake to 
carry the property of the United States free of toll, 
and the mails of the United States at a certain 
price, in consideration of the grant which she is to 
receive. Indeed, it may be well doubted whether 
the power of Congress, to require such stipula- 
tious in the compacts with the new States is not 
more questionable than the power to make this 
grant. For if it be true, that the right of a State | 
to tax the lands within her limits, and to dispose 
of unappropriated lands, be sovereign rights, and | 
that upon the admission of a State into the Union 
the title.of the unappropriated lands within her 
limits, ipso facto, vests in her—it may be very well 
doubted whether it is competent either for the State 
to surrender these rights, or for the United States 
to receive them otherwise than by a formal chan 
of the Constitution; and more especially may it 
doubted if such a transaction would oud the 
os to an unequal footing in regard to the other 

tates. 

Again: An effort has been made to distinguish 
the compacts with the new States from the present 
case, upon the ground that the power of Congress 
“to admit new States into the Union,’’ carries 
with it the incidental power to protect the title of 
the United States to their lands within the limits 
of the State. But how so? Why resort to an 
implication, when a synonymous power is ex- 
pressly given? Why deduce the power to make 


tt 


To impeach the validity of such 
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| thorize Congress to make roads and canals, has no 
| application to the present case. For here it is not 
| proposed that Congress shall make a road or canal, 
| or shall assume any jurisdiction for that purpose. 
| Congress only proposes what, in the legitimate 
| administration of the public lands, may promote 
the interest of the Government as a land-owner, 
| and what at the same time may materially promote 
' the interests of a State. The Convention which 
| framed the Constitution also refused to give Con- 


|| gress the power to establish a university and sem- 


| inaries of learning; yet Congress has uniformly 
_ granted lands to the new States for these purposes, 
and the authority to make these grants has never 
| been seriously questioned, as I am aware. 

| The broad and universal principles of justice | 
| appeal to the judgment and duty of the House in 

| support of this measure. Through the creative | 
| energies of the people of the Mississippi valley, || 
| cities and States have been founded; railroads and 
canals have been made; the arts of civilization, in 
all their useful and happy consequences, Ifive been 
spread far and wide; and the Government has been 
the gainer by all this, not only in the vast addition 
to its grandeur and power, but also by the millions 
of money it has received for the public lands. For 
| it to refuse, therefore, to make some recompense 
| for these prodigious advantages, would be a re- 
| proach to its own character for justice and magna- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF OREGON. 


SPEECHES, &c., 


DELIVERED IN THE SENATE, 
On the Bill* reported from the Select Committee,} appointed 
by ballot, on the 13th of July, and to whom was referred 
the subject of the establishment of a Territorial Govern- | 
ment in Oregon. [Continued from page 919.) 
Tvuespay, July 18, 1848. 


Mr. CLAYTON, from the select committee to 
whom was referred, the 12th instant, the bill to 
establish the Territorial Government of Oregon; || 
and to whom was also referred so much of the | 
message of the President of the United States as 
| relates to New Mexico and California, reported a | 
| bill to establish the Territorial Governments of 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico; which was 
| read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. C. said the subjects referred to this com- || 
| mittee were of infinite difficulty. The Territories |) 
for which temporary civil governments were to be || 
| organized embraced an area of 1,044,492 square || 
| miles—about as large as that of one-third of all ! 
Europe, and capable of sustaining, sooner or later, | 
‘the population of a mighty empire. The intrinsic 
difficulties necessarily belonging to such an organ- 
ization were increased by the nature and character 

of the population now existing there, as well as of 





that hereafter to be introduced by the extension 
| of the Constitution and laws of the United States 
| over so vast a eee: 





| The committee had entered upon the discharge 
of their duties, under all these embarrassments, 
with untiring industry, with a zealous resolution, 
and an idefatigable spirit, which he had never 
| known surpassed. He felt it due, in justice to | 
| each and every one of his colleagues, to say, that 
| amidst all their long conferences and laborious dis- 
cussions on the various topics necessarily consid- 
ered by them, the most conciliatory spirit had been | 
evinced by them, each endeavoring to maintain 
| the honor and interest fot merely of his own sec- 
tion of country, but that of the whole nation, and 
each endeavoring to yield so much as he feit could 


| 








agrant of land from the power “to admit new || be properly and honorably conceded without the 


States,’? when the 
ritory of the Unite 
the United States, is expressly given? Is such an 
implication necessary and proper in order to the 
execution of the power “to admit new States?” 
It will searcely be so contended. No two powers 
are more different than the power “ to admit new 


ower * to dispose of the ter- 


sacrifice of what was essentially due to his own 


States,”’ or of the lands of || constituents and the people of all the States. The 


conferences of the committee were in this spirit, | 
attended with free and ample discussion, and after 
| a full interchange of views, a vote was taken ona 
roposition moved by the Senater from Missouri, 
Mr. Arcuison,] ‘‘ that the spirit of the Missouri 





States,”? and the power to dispose of the fa | compromise be adopted to govern the settlement 


lands: the one is a high political power, an 
be exercised by the sovereign; the other is a mere 

rsonal power, which may be exercised by any 
and owner. 


The argument based upon the refusal of the |, cainoun 


Convention which framed the Constitution to au- 


must || ‘ of all the Territories of the United States.”” On 


| this question the committee divided, five for and 
* For Bill, see Congressional Globe, | page 1002. 
¢ Committee—Mr. Clayton, chairman, Mr. Bright, Mr. 


Mr. Clarke, Mr. Atchison, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Dick- 
| inson, Mr. Underwood. 


| four for the motion, and four against it. 


_appeared to be impossible. 
| proceeded afterwards to consider a proposition to 
_endeavor to adjust the great question, at least so 
| far as to enable Congress to extend the laws over, 


| kinds of labor. 


| of that portion. 
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three against the motion. The Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Brieut] then moved the proposition, 
notice of which had been previously given in the 
Senate, containing the words of tne Missouri com- 
promise. As the condition of the territory was 
now said to be different from that to which that 
compromise applied in 1820, a motion was made 
by the Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Unperwoop 
to amend that proposition, by providing that “al 
‘the territory in New Mexico and California, 
* south of the parallel of 36° 30’, shall be placed on 
‘the same footing in all respects, as to slavery, 
‘that existed in Louisiana while it was a Terri- 
‘tory.”’ On this question the committee divided, 
After the 
failure of this motion, the question was taken on 
the proposition of the Senator from Indiana, and 
with a like result—the committee being again 
equally divided. 

At this stage of the proceedings, all compromise 
But the committee 


and provide for the administration of justice in, the 


| Territories, leaving for the present the settlement 


of it to the laws of population, or the adaptation 
of soil, climate, and all circumstances to the various 
While it was admitted on all sides 
that by far the greatest portion of the Territories 


_was properly adapted to free labor, and would 
| necessarily be free soil forever, yet it was also with 


equal unanimity conceded, that there was a portion 


| of it where free labor never could be introduced, 


owing to the climate and the peculiar productions 
It was thought, that if Oregon, 
which no one imagines can ever be slaveholding, 
could be organized as the people of that Territory 
desired, by the temporary adoption of their present 
laws, interdicting or prohibiting slavery till the 


| territorial legislature, proposed to be organized by 
| a popular vote under the bill referred to us, could 


enact some law on the subject, most of the objec- 
tions which had been urged in debate to the twelfth 
s ction would be obviated without any sacrifice of 
principle by those who urged them; and that, after 
thas disposing of the question so far as relates to 
Oregon, the Territories of California and New 
Mexico could be organized in the same bill by the 
appointment of a governor, secretary, and judges 


| to compose, according to the old precedents, a 


temporary legislature for each of these Territories, 
but without the power to legislate on the subject 
of slavery, thus placing that question beyond the 
power of the territorial legislature, and resting the 
right to introduce or prohibit slavery in these two 
Territories on the Constitution, as the same should 


| be expounded by the judges, with a right of appeal 


to the Supreme Court of the United States. It was 
thought, that by this means, Congress would avoid 
the decision of this distracting question, leaving 
it to be settled by the silent operation of the Con- 
stitution itself, and that, in case Congress should 
refuse to touch the subject, the country would be 


| slaveholding only where, by the laws of nature, 
|| slave labor was effective and free labor could not 


| maintain itself. On the other hand, in case Con- 
| gress should hereafter choose to adopt the compro- 
| mise line of 36° 30’, (north of which, I suppose, it 
| is not expected that slave labor can be introduced,) 
| orany other rule of settlement, it will be free to act 
| as to its wisdom and patriotism shall seem fit. 
| After many conflicts of opinion, these views 
| thus generally expressed, were substantially ag 
_upon with great unanimity, all the members of the 
| committee agreeing to make the report, and but 
| two of them (one from the North and the other 
from the South) disapproving any of the material 
| features as they understand it. By order of the 
| tommittee, I have prepared a bill in 
| with these views. It contains some important 
| amendments to the Oregon bill, particularly so far 
' as it corrects the defective description of the bound- 
aries in that bill. - 
| Ido not expect, sir, that this or any other propo- 
| sition which the wit of man can possibly su 
| will preverg agitation on this subject, which is now 
daily spreading #hrough the country, and I fear 
_dividing it into geographical parties. If the Mis- 


souri compromise of 36° 30’ should be a ‘ 


| the agitators would immediately raise the stan 
of repeal and agitate as fiercely as ever. We know 
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that, sir. They will agitate after the passage of | 
But this bill resolves the whole question | 


any bill. ; ques 
between the North and South into a constitutional 
and a judicial question, It only asks of men of all 
sections to stand by the Constitution, and suffer that 
to settle the difference by its own tranquil opera- 
tion. 
way, let those who rail at the decision vent their 
indignation against their ancestors who adopted it. 
We offered no bill to introduce slavery by Con- 
gressional enactment into any free territory. If, 


as the South contends, the Constitution gives the || 
right to carry their slaves there, they will maintain | 


that right. If, as the North contends, the Consti- 
tution confers no such right, they will vindicate 
their claim. And Oregon will be at once organized 
as a Territory, with power to elect their own legis- 
Jature—a power which the committee think cannot 
now, with any propriety, be conferred upon the 
population of the two other Territories. 

now, sir, have the honor to report, as an amend- 
ment and a substitute for the bill referred to the 
sclect committee, ** A bill to establish the Territo- 
rial Governments of Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico.’’ The committee, with all becoming 
modesty, desire to say that they do not view their 
work as perfect; but it is the very best which, under 
all the embarrassing circumstances of their position, 
they have been able to propose. To the Senate 
they appeal for assistance to correct any errors into 
which they may have inadvertently fallen. 


Territorial G 


If the Constitution settles the question either | In my judgment, the only mode for the adjustment 


Sut it | 


is the honest opinion of a large majority of the | 


committee, that by the passage of this bill the 
safety of the Union will beplaced beyond the reach 
of agitation; and that the question, and the only 
question which now threatens to endanger it, may 
be, not immediately, but ultimately, put at rest 
forever. 

The bill was then read a first time, and unani- 
mously ordered to be printed. 





Wepnespay, July 19, 1848. 


Mr. CLAYTON said: There may possibly be | 


some misapprehension in regard toa portion of the | 


remarks made by me yesterday, in introducing the | 


bill for the organization of territorial governments | 


in Oregon, New Mexico, and California, and I de- 
sire to correct it, if any such exist. The select 
committee desired, and in that desire I fully con- 


cur, that the bill should speak for itself, and that | 


it should be regarded as the exponent of their 
views and opinions. It was not my purpose to 
submit the remarks which I made yesterday in 


lieu of a report, nor were they to be regarded as | 


tantamount to a report. 


The bill, I repeat, is to 
speak for itself. 


It fully reveals the sentiments of 


the committee, and for that very reason a formal |! 
I do not know | 
that it is now necessary for me to say anything | 
more than to add that a large majority of the com- | 


report was deemed unnecessary. 


mittee decidedly expressed the wish that this 
measure might become a law, with the expecta- 
tion and design that it would prove to be an ad- 
justment of the great — now in controversy 
between the North and the South. I shall, if there 


be no objection, call up that bill to-morrow, and | 


then every member of the committee will have an 
opportunity of expressing his views upon the sub- 


ject—an opportunity of which I design to avail | 
J PI 8 


myself. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I am exceeding] 
by the explanation of the Senator from 
Had it not been made, it might have been sup- 
»osed in some quarters that the whole committee 
ad concurred in all the particu/ar views which he 
for himself had expressed. 
testifying that it was the unanimous understand- 
ing of the committee that the bill should speak for 
itself; and I may add, that it was also understood 
that this was to be a permanent and not a tempo- 
rary settlement of the whole question, 

Mr. KING inquired whether the remarks of the 
honorable Senator from Delaware had been re- 
garded in the light of a report from the committee, 
and were so recorded on the Journal of the Secre- 
tar 


gratified 


ative. 
Mr. PHELPS. I refrained yesterday from 
making any remarks in reference to what fell from 


I agree with him in | 


elaware. || 


| 
| 
| 


? 
he PRESIDING OFFICER replied in the neg- | 


| 


| 


. 
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because I understood it was not to be regarded as 


a report, for which, in all its particulars, the com- | 


mittee was responsible. 
Mr. CLAYTON, (in his seat.) Of course not. 
Mr. PHELPS. I am willing to say, however, 
that I concurred in the action of the committee. 


of this question has been adopted, and I think 1 
can sustain that opinion before the country and 


my constituents, by reasons which I shall take the | 


es of stating hereafter. 
r. CLAYTON. I never spoke for any man 
in my life, except at the bar in my professional 


character; never in any public body have I at- | 


tempted to speak for any one but myself; and I 
suppose all understood that my remarks yesterday 
were intended as my speech, and that no man 
would claim it as his. I insist upon it, sir, that it 
was my speech. 


Sarurpay, July 22, 1848. 


The bill to establish the Territorial Governments of Oregon, 


overnment of Oregon—Mr. Clayton. 


: ee 





_ (duly 22, 


Senate, 


emma 


| such power. The legislative power in those Ter. 
|| ritories is vested in a governor, secretary, and three 
‘| judges in the ease of Califormia—two judges only 
| in the case of New Mexieco—who shall have power 
| to make al! laws, as in the case of Oregon, except 
| 
} 
| 


such as relate to an establishment of religion and 
the institution ofslavery. In both cases—that is to 
say,in the case of the Legislature of Oregon, and in 
that of the Legislature of California and New Mex. 
ico—the legislative power is restrained in regard 
| to all enactments touching the primary disposal of 
the soil and the imposition of a higher rate of taxa- 
tion upon the property of the United States and 
the property of non-residents, than upon the prop- 
erty of residents. But the great distinguishing 
feature is, that in the case of Oregon the legislative 
power is conferred upon men chosen by the people, 
whilst in the case of California and New Mexico, 
it is conferred upon the appointees of the President, 
|| by and with the consent of the Senate. 
These constitute the important features of this 
|| bill to which it is my duty now to call the atten- 


California, and New Mexico, was read the second time, | tion of the Senate; and I suppose that they will 


and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Nearly eight months of this 
session of Congress have passed away; the inter- 
esting and most important subjects embraced in 
this bill having been long and ably debated. The 
Senate will, | doubt not, be rejoiced to hear that it 
is not my purpose to inflict upon them a long 


speech, in opening the discussion on this bill. | 


My purpose now is chiefly to state the contents of 
| the bill as briefly and as fairly as may be in my 
power—reserving the right usually accorded to the 
| chairman of every committee to conclude the debate 


/on the bill, if debate should be unavoidable. I | 
understood the object of the Senate in the appoint- || 
| ment of the select committee to be, the prevention | 
of an agitating and exciting discussion; and, with || 


the other members of the committee, I cherish the 


hope that we may be able to effect that object by | 


the passage of the bill which we have reported. 


the substantial provisions of this bill? 
referred to the committee was one providing for 
| the establishment of a Territorial Government in 


| provisions for the establishment of Territorial | 
Governments in Oregon, California, and New | 
’ 


Mexico. As the twelfth section of the bill referred 


/to us was the chief subject of debate here, it, | 


of course, first occupied our attention. It is still 


retained as the twelfth section of the bill reported | 


by us, but so modified by the committee as to 
provide that all existing laws in the Territory of 
Oregon— 

** Shall continue to he valid and operative therein so far 


as the same may be not incompatible with the Constitution | 


and the provisions of this act, for three months after the first 


meeting of the Legislature of said Territory ; subject, never- | 
| theless, to be altered, modified, or repealed, by the Legisla- | 


tive Assembly of the said Territory of Oregon; and the | 
| Constitution and laws of the United States are hereby ex- 
| tended over, and declared to be in force in said Territory, 
so far as the same, or any provision thereof, may be appli- 


| cable.” 
I think it my duty, in order to explain that sec- 
tion, to present, in connection with it, a reference 
| to those existing laws of Oregon to which reference 
is made in this section. The Senate will find them 
| in Senate document of the first session 29th Con- 


| 

| 

| 

not in| 

Oregon. The bill which we have reported contains | 
| 


| form the only subjects of discussion, if discussion 
| be necessary and unavoidable. I repeat, that in 
| the committee all other modes of compromise or 
settlement were in vain attempte?; all efforts to 
settle the great question now agitating and disturb- 
ing portions of our country, except that which re- 
sulted in the preparation of this bill, utterly failed. 
| It is my deep conviction that no other mode of 
| compromise or settlement can possibly be adopted. 
|| T have been more anxious, for my own part, that 

| the question should be settled, than as to the means 
| of settlement, though I would not, of course, sur- 
'| render any great principle which F held sacred in 


|| order to effect the settlement of this matter. In- 
| deed, the great merit, in my judgment, of this 
mode of settling the controversy, is, that no man, 
|| north or south, in voting for this bill, sacrifices 
any great principle to which he has ever been 
| committed. The bill refers the whole matter in 


; ; ., || controversy between the North and theS 
At present, the only question to which I desife | y ame 
to call the attention of the Senate is: What are | 
The bill 


the decision at last of the judicial tribunals of the 
country. It resolves the difference between them 
into a constitutional and judicial question. Any 
man who prefers oconl and civil war to that 
mode of settling all differences between sections of 
this Union, which the Constitution itself points 
out, may and can, consistently with his opinions, 
oppose the bill. But any man who desires in his 
very heart to avoid this great disturbing question 
between the North and the South, as a political 
question—this great geographical question, as ithas 
become—can do so by voting for this bill, which 
resolves itself into a mere judicial question to be de- 
cided by the proper constitutional tribunals of the 
country. I do not mean to impeach any one’s mo- 
tives who may oppose the bil}, or by any means to 
intimate that such as differ with me in opinion may 
not do so honestly. 

The territorial judges appointed under this bill, 


|| will, in the first instance, decide all questions sub- 


mitted to them respecting slavery. But from them 
a writ of error or appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States is allowed, as in all cases where 
writs of error and appeals are allowed to revise 
the opinions of the circuit courts of the United 
; States. We have made no distinction, because it 
was thought it would be invidious to make one. 
We have allowed the right of appeal as fully as 





| gress, No. 353. The Istarticle 6th section of these 
laws positively prohibits all slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crime whereof the party shall 
be duly convicted) in the whole territory. 

This provision, as well as every other contained 
in these organic laws of Oregon, is continued b 
| the force of this bill, until three months after the | 


Oregon—I mean the legislature provided by the | 
terms of this bill. The organization of the gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Oregon differs from 
that of California and New Mexico in one import- | 
ant particular. We regarded the people of Oregon | 
| as entitled to the right of self-government, and we | 
| have, therefore, given them in this bill an elective | 
territorial legislature, whose laws are liable to be | 
reviewed and annulled by Congress; and we have | 
given them also, as in other cases, the right to 

elect a delegate to the House of Representatives of | 
the United States. In the case of the Territaries | 


the honorable chairman of the select committee, || of California and New Mexico, we have given no | 


first meeting of the Legislature of the Territory of || 


ever it had been allowed before, and in doing sq 
we have been content. It is palpable to every 
lawyer, that whenever a question arises in these 
| Territories, proper to be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it can be carried there 
by any man acquainted with his profession. 
There was some information communicated to the 
committee, which has not yet been laid before Sen- 
ate, and which it may be, therefore, proper that I 
should state on the present occasion. I think that 
this information will strengthen the conviction of 
the great difficulty, and, indeed, the impractica- 
bility of settling this question in any other mode. 
The compromise line of 36° 30’ was proposed and 
voted down in the commitee, after a most earnest 
and anxious discussion. It was voted down in 
every way in which the proposition could be pre- 
| sented. The proposition of the honorable Senator 





| from Indiana was voted down, and that, also, of 
| my friend from Kentucky. The Senate will per- 
ceive, by the statement which I am about to lay 
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before them, how the question would have been | 
settled if that proposition—the Missouri compro- || 


mise line—had prevailed in committee. Byareport | 


made at the request of the committee, by the Com- | 
missioner of the Land Office, it appears that— 
{Here the Senator read a full statement made by 


Court of the United States. That is the principle 
of compromise. Again, the gentleman inquires, 
What is the principle of the compromise? He 


= call it by what name he — but the prin- 
e 


the Land Commissioner, of the area of each sec- || 


tion of the territories outside of the States, from | 
which it —— that the area of all north of 369 | 
37 was about 1,600,000 square miles, and of all 

south of 36° 30’ about 262,000 square miles.] 


would have about six times as much territory for 
free labor as the South would have for slave labor. 

Mr. BALDWIN, (in his seat.) What is the | 
extent of the area of Texas? 


much land there is in Texas. 
the amount which I have just given as lying south 
of 36° 30’, and ever 
torv lying north of that line is two or three times | 
greater than that south of the line. It was agreed 
by the southern members of the committee to com- 
promise on the line of 369 30’; but our northern 
friends would not accede to that proposition. I 
make no complaint, because I do not stand here 
for that purpose, but rather to conciliate men from 
all sections of the country, and to entreat them to 
put this great question in such a position that it 
may never hereafter endanger the safety of our 
Union. It is my deliberate conviction, that al- 
though, as 1 said the other day, the bill on our | 
table will not prevent agitation—because, in our 
country and under our institutions, no bill can pre- | 
vent agitation—yet, if adopted, the safety of the | 
Union will be placed beyond the reach of danger 
from agitation, by its tranquil operation. 

I forbear trespassing further on the attention of 
the Senate, for ' did not rise to discuss the merits 
of the bill. 
tlemen, but I hope thata vote may be taken speed- | 
ily upon this bill. [ trust its friends—if it have 


| cip 


_ || one, am willing to abide by it. 
In other words, the North, by that compromise, || 


of the bill is, that it refers the whole matter 
in controversy between the North and the South— 
and, in my judgment, on terms perfectly honorable 
and fair to both parties—to the great constitutional 


| tribunal established by our forefathers. If we are 


not willing to abide by that, let us say so. I, for 


Mr. NIEES. I understand the honorable Sen- 


| ator regards this compromise as doing nothing— 
| as leaving the matter precisely where the commit- 


one will see that the terri- |! 
| the South. 


tee found it. Permit me here to call the attention 


|| of the honorable Senator at the head of the com- 


Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman asks how || promising committee to the fact, that that is pre- 


Let him add it to | 


cisely the position taken by the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina in his speech, and concurred 
in, I believe, by other honorable gentlemen from 
So, then, this is a compromise on the 


| basis claimed by the advocates of slavery here. 


| a moment? 


Mr. CALHOUN. Will the Senator yield for | 
I beg that the Senator will not repre- | 
sent me as an advocate of slavery. That is not 
the attitude which we maintain. We stand here 


only as claiming the rights which belong to us as | 


| confederated members of this Union, and we are | 


| 


willing to rest our rights upon the high ground on 
which the Senator from Delaware has placed them, 


| where our forefathers placed them, and where we 


place them. That is all. 
slavery—nothing at all. We wish to see this 
Union preserved, and its harmony preserved with 
it; for it is worthy to be preserved only upon the 
principles of harmony. 

etl DICKINSON. When this matter was sub- | 
amitte 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 


We claim nothing for | 





I do not undertake to dictate to gen- || from Connecticut retains the floor. 


Mr. NILES. I am very happy to hear the re- 
marks of my honorable friend from South Caro- | 


friends in this body—will stand by, and, after || lina—for such I hope I may regard him; and per- 
allowing ample freedom of discussion to every |) 


gentleman, will"pass the bill to a final decision as || any declaration of that kind from that quarter. | 


soon as may be consistent with the full exercise of | 
the right of debate. 
Mr. NILES. I 
Senator one or two questions. If I understand 
him, he says that, in his judgment, this bill in- | 
volves no sacrifice of any opinion maintained by 
gentlemen on this floor in this debate. I wish to 
inquire of the honorable Senator whether he con- 
siders this bill 
Mr. CLAYTON. I spoke of members of the 
committee, and intended my remarks to apply to 
them. I do not mean to say that there are no 





opinions entertained out of the committee incon- | 


sistent with this bil; and I will add, that it may 
be possible that one or two members of the com- 
mittee may have some objections to the bill; but I 
only remarked, that in my own view, the opinions 
of members of the committee might be reconciled. 

Mr. NILES. The main question in the course 
of this long debate, has been a question of power. 
It has been denied that Congress has any power | 
over slavery in the Territories; while, on the other 
hand, it has been asserted that Congress possesses | 


| 





the justice and propriety of exercising this power. | 


Now, the inquiry which I wish to propose to the || thing else by the declaration which he has just 
| made; and what it is, | am not able exactly to un- 


Senator is, whether he considers this bill as affirm- 
ing or disallowing that power? Another question 
to which I would desire a reply is, what is the 
precise principle of compromise in this biil? f un- | 
derstood the honorable Senator to say that he had | 
felt it to be his duty to arrest the debate with a | 
view to compromise. f 
certain the principle of the compromise. 


I have | 


looked over the bill very carefully, but I have not } 
If there be any compro- || 


been able to discover it. 


mise, J should like to know what itis. 1 should | 


like to know what is yielded on one hand and the | 


other, and in what way the two parties are ex- | 
pected to be united. 
Mr, CLAYTON. The gentleman puts two | 


questions: he inquires, first, whether this bill || 


affirms the power of Congress to legislate on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories. I reply, that 
the bill neither affirms nor disaffirms, but leaves 
the whole question to the proper constitutional tri- 
bunal, which I understand to be the Supreme 





desire to ask the honorable || 





} 
} 


It is desirable, then, to as- |) 


| 


mit me to say, it is the first time that | have heard 
do not know whether I interpret it correctly; but 


port, then, sir, there is no controversy here. 
there be no claim advanced on behalf of slavery, 


| controversy is at an end, and we are here all united 


| in opinion. 


I supposed that the claim was, that 
the slave States had a right to take their ers 
as it is called, into the Territories of this Union, 


| carrying with them that protection which is given 


| to it by their local laws. 
|| without that ri 


} 


} 





It has been urged, that 
ght, the slave States were subjected 
to inequality. ‘But if no such claim be made, then 


there is no matter of controversy here; and let us | 
just carry out this idea in the bill—which may be | 
done in a very brief section—and we can pass it |, 
with perfect unanimity. Let us compromise on || 


that great principle—looking to the interests of the | 
whole country, as the country of a free people,. 
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be uniform and equal? 
to discuss the question. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Itwill berecollected that the 
motion to refer this subject to a select committee 
was made by the honorable Senator from Delaware, 
[Mr. Crayron,] after an irritating debate of many 
days, which gave, at that time, no promise of ter- 
mination; which was entirely sectional in its char- 
acter, and was every day and every hour making 
the breach wider and the line broader which 
separates members of tltis Confederacy from each 


However, I did not rise 


| other upon the question of domestic slavery. I 


hailed the proposition to refer as a motion of peace, 
and so announced at the time upon the floor of 
the Senate. To such a pitch, indeed, had the feel- 
ing of some been raised, that upon the motion to 
raise this committee, with a view to some satisfac- 
tory disposition of the question, the Senator from 


| Connecticut (Mr. Nites] denounced all action, or 
/even the attempt to adjust it, in advance; and 


_ their brutal fary. 


declared, in substance, that Senators who should 
vote for any compromise of this question would be 
burned in effigy in some sections of the Union. 
This, sir, had very little influence upon me at the 
time; for I regard it as a very suitable proceeding, 
that those who have no better reasons or argu- 
ments to offer, should make images, as heartless 
and worthless as themselves, upon which to vent 
Such threats, or even their 
execution, have no terrors for me: they did not 
influence or control my action at the time, nor will 
they now or hereafter. t 
admonition, doubtless ‘spoke more than was set 
down for him,’’ and probably inadvertently gave 
a clue to a plot secretly contrived, but not yet 
developed. 

This committee was raised upon the motion of 


|an experienced Senator, whose views upon the 


| if it is to be interpreted in its fair and literal im- || 


If | 


ee of common rights,and animated, I trust, || 


y common sympathies, — 
of free soil and free principles in all our institu- 


On that common basis || 


tions, let us take our stand, removing all cause of || 


But I apprehend that the Senator means some- 


derstand. If it mean that he is merely contending | 
for a punctilio—that the slave States must, in point | 
of legal form, in some abstract point of view,-be | 


| placed in that attitude which he regards as giving | 


them perfect equality—I should not, for one, be | 
disposed to be very particular in regard to any | 
matter of that kind. Circumstances, of course, | 
may present apparent inequalities in different sec- | 
tions of the Union. The form and descriptions of 


property may vary in different quarters of the | 


: " jealousy and unkind feeling between the different || 
that power, and thus has arisen the question as to | sections of the Union. 


question which so much disturbs the harmony of 
the Union are known to be moderate and concili- 
atory. It was raised for the purpuse of effecting 
a fair, honorable, and constitutional disposition of 
it, and of giving law and order to three great em- 
pires, now destitute of either. 

The vote of the Senate ordering the committee, 
though strongly resisted by those who desire to 
keep the question open, was about three to one, 
and the members were elected nearly unanimously. 
The members of the committee entered upon their 
labors with every disposition to discharge the du- 
ties cast upon them by the Senate, with the strict- 
est fidelity. They saw Oregon, which had long 
been without law, (except such as its inhabitants 
associated as a provisional government had fur- 


,|, nished,) the prey of ferocious tribes of savages, 


who were murdering its defenceless people; and 
they felt deeply the necessity of extending the 
protecting wgis of our laws and Constitution over 
it—of strengthening its hands, and placing it on 
its way to the Union; especially since it seems to 
be the settled policy of this Government to exer- 
cise legislative authority over the Territories of 
the United States; and they placed the Oregon 
bill in a form to which none can object, unless 
such objection is taken without comprehending 
its provisions, or for the+mere purpose of cavil. 
They saw the provinces of California and New 
Mexico destitute of any law whatsoever, except 


| such as had been left by a subjugated —— and 


_with no authority to administer even t 


at—all 
military authority having terminated with the trea- 
ty of peace. They found the subject of organiz- 


ing these Territories—divided in opinion as the 
' were, and as they knew the Senate to be—full 


} 


country; but the principles that regulate property | 


and secure private ri 


ts are uniform, and, what- || 


ever they may be in the Territories, they will || whil 

apply equally to all. Gentlemen of the South, if || at the same time, they have placed the Territories 

certain rules of ‘propriety were adopted there, might | on’ their way to the Union, by the organization of 

not be able to take into these Territories everything | a provisional government, which is restrained 

that is recognized as perez in their own States; | from any legislation that can embarrass this diffi- 
e 


and so, too, with us at t 
rules and regulations adopted apply equally to all? 
Will not the measure of justice in the aggregate 


of difficulty, and, after much labor and inter- 
change, presented the bill in its present form, as 
the best and most acceptable that could be pre- 
sented with any approach to unanimity er hope of 
success before the Senate. If the South asked too 
much, and the North was willing to coneede too 
little, they have neither given to the one nor taken 
from the other. They have encroached upon the 
rights of neither. They have left the question of 
slavery where they found it—subject to the Con- 
stitution and Congress of the United States; while, 


orth. Will not the || cult subject. That is what has been done. They 


have not given an elective legislature to the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and California, for the rea- 


The Senator, in giving the « 
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son that but few of the people are there, who are | from interposing any obstacle, however slight, to 
to control their destiny. But they have extended | the introduction of slave property. You leave it to 
the laws and Constitution over them,and provided | the government having final authority, it is true— 
for the appointment, by the President and Senate, | that is, to the Congress of the United States. But 
of officers who will carry the laws of the United | | am not prepared to admit that this principle— | 
States into execution. They have also provided | a principle of fundamental} political regulation—a 
that these officers may make lecal laws, or police | principle of organic law, can be in any sense settled 
regulations, as they may be more properly called, o the courts. We leave this question entirely 
restraining them from acting upon the subject of | open, and prohibit any action on it by the author- 
slavery, one way or the other, whilst all their ity which we set up there; thus holding out an in- | 
laws muat be brought her®@ for our revision. The | vitation to the introduction of slavery there; and 
whole matter may be summed up in the inquiry, | the Senator asks, what ia there in all this? Why, 
‘Is there any evil to be apprehended from extend- | supposing that in this state of things the popula- 
ing the laws and Constitution of the United States | tion emigrating into these Territories take slaves 
over these Territories, and enforcing them there, | with them, come at the proper time, and, bringing 
until the people are in a condition to legislate for | the treaty with them, knock at your doors for ad- 
themselves?’’ _mission, claiming their right to come in as mem- 
The bill does not, in all respects, suit my per- | bers of this Union, what are you to say? The 
sonal views, but it is the best we could produce by | question, perhaps, comes up as in that unfortunate 
agreement; its duration is to be temporary, and I | controversy with regard to Missouri, and the crisis 
support it cheerfuily. is upon us—such a crisis [ will not say as may dis- 
Mr. NILES. The allusion to burning in effigy, | solve the Union, for I believe the Union to be 
to which the Senator from New York has referred, | stronger than any contest, real or imaginary, be- 
was made by me in relation to what had formerly | tween opposing sections of this Union. I said Jast 
happened, on occasion of an attempt to bargain || session that I believed this Union to be stronger | 
away what were considered the rights of one sec- | than slavery, and that is the strongest thing in our 
tion, by a patch-work trafficking scheme of this | system except the principle of hberty, which is, | 
kind, Far be it from me even to indulge in the | perhaps, still stronger and deeper. But the ques- 
language of threatening, for the purpose of influ- | tion will come up, and it is immaterial whether it 
encing the action of any honorable Senator here; | Le presented by the majority or the minority of 
and | might say further, that my friend from New | the people; for when rights become established— 
“York would be the very last member of this body | when the preservation or sacrifice of property be- 
that [ would think of treating in that way. If that | comes the question—then even a small minority 
gentleman disregards the solemn and reiterated | will everywhere prevail against a majority. The 
expression of the great State which he has the | minority in that case obtain an immense advan- 
honor in part to represent—if the declaration of | tage. No longer in its original form and aspect, 
her sentiments in her sovereign capacity at home | as it now presents itself to us, the question will 
cannot influence his conduct here, surely it would | then be, whether we will sacrifice the property that | 
be foolish to attempt to control it in any other way. || may be in this Territory, or whether we will be 
There was one remark made by the honorable | bound to protect it. No! no! This scheme of 
gentieman which I rose to notice. I understand | evading for a day or for the moment the responsi- | 
that he concurs in this bill. | bility thrown upon us—this unmanly shrinking 
Mr. DICKINSON, (in his seat.) I do. from the duty which we owe to the country—is, 
Mr. NILES. He approves of the bill, and yet | in my humble judgment, utterly unworthy of the 
that Senator, in the early part of this session, made || American Senate. Be it more or less troublesome, 
a speech of no ordinary character, but one of great || this question is now before us, and we are bound 


deliberation, mainly delivered from his notes, in | to meet it and dispose of it as we can. If we can- 


which he attempted to prove that Congress has no || not dispose of it now, let us do no more than was | 
jurisdiction over Territories, in so far as relates to 


done with regard to Louisiana. There no attempt | 
their government. He held that Congress had || was made to establish government, but an act was | 
merely power to dispose of the soil. It seems, | passed authorizing the President to appoint such 
then, that the Senator is getting light upon this || officers as might be necessary to preserve some 
subject. I take encouragement from this fact: who || temporary authority. But this bill is of a very dif- 
can tell what a few months more may produce in | ferent character, and the honorable chairman tells 
the developments going on in the country, both | us that by it this threatening question will be deter- 
here and elsewhere? Who can tell what new po- | mined forever. That is, 1 think, ratler an ex- 


sitions may be assumed? I am not without hope | travagant expectation. Why, sir, the Senator him- 
that my honorable friend from New York will, | self admits that it settles nothing—that it leaves 
before this matter be ended, entertain opinions | this thing entirely open, adding only the evil of | 
much more consonant with those of his own con- | inviting emigration of every description into these | 
stituents, He is progressing, sir Anotherremark | Territories. This the honorable Senator calls set- 


} 
} 
| 
} 














of the Senator I desire to nouce. He concurs fully || tling the question! 


in this plan of compromise—this compromise, ||, Sir, the people of this country have some little 
which is no compromise at all—which does nothing || discernment, and they will desire to know what 
—which says nothing—which settles nothing— || sort of a settlement this select committee have | 
which amounts to nothing. The Senator asks, | made. The people understand the question. With | 
what can be done but organize the government | all the ingenuity which they have displayed in the | 
there, and leave this troublesome question open to || able arguments on both sides of the Chamber, gen- || 
be settled hereafter? That is my objection to this | tlemen have not been succcessful in so mystifying | 
whole procedure. Here is the point of the case. | the subject as to render it inexplicable to the peo- 
You propose to set up government there. You || ple. They know what the precise issue is. They || 
propose to invite emigration there. You propose || understand that the question is, whether this ter- 
to give them protection and security there. Pro- || ritory, which we have received as a free territory— 
tection and security to whom, and in what circum- || if I may say so, doubly free—free by the act of 
stances, and in regard to what kind of property, || God, who created it, and free by the act of man, 
and what relations of persons? Now, all that is | and that, too, of a half-eivilized people, who have 
undefined. Those persons holding slaves have a | impressed upon it the law of freedom—is in our 
right to go there, and may take their slaves there. | hand to remain free, or whether we shall directly | 
Do you not invite them to go there? Do you not, || or indirectly subvert that law of Heaven and of || 
in some degree, sanction this proceeding? But the || man, and implant there the institution of slavery? || 
bill goes further. It is not entirely negative; there || That is the question. The honorable chairman || 
is something positive. Let me call the attention of || of the committee says that the subject is to be re- | 
Senators to a point to which I believe the honor- | ferred to the courts. That is avojding the question. | 
| 





able chairman has not alluded. This bill affirms || The committee have shrunk from the responsi- 
something. It affirms that slavery shall not be | bility which we expected from them. I expected 
pennants or inhibited, or excluded by any action | no good from the appointment of the committee; 
y the government which is set up there. Is that | but I confess I did not suppose that they would 
nothing? I think it 1s not to be misunderstood? | shrink from the whole subject submitted to them, 
It is a sort of sanction to those who may wish to || and bring us a bill skulking, dodging, with a cow- 
go there with that kind of property. You leave | ardly visage, avoiding altogether the subject sub- || 
this thing open. Nay, you do more. You pro- || mitted to their judgment. 
hibit the government which you establish there |) Mr. DICKINSON. It seems, when the honor- 
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| able Senator referred to Senators being burned in 
effigy, that he alluded to what had been done— 
that he made the reference to influencethe past and 
not the fature. kt strack me then as a most extra- 
ordinary remark in the Senate of the United States 
and even with the.explanation which has been 
given, 1 do not regard it m any other light. Itis cer- 
tainly no honor to be burned in effigy; but as that 
proceeding is the resort only of the coward and the 
ruffian, it inflicts no disgrace; neither-shall I be 
mduced to alter my views in any respect by such 
a threat, nor by the allusion to the fact, that a por- 
tion of my constituents have other views. 1} shall 
be my own judge of what are the wishes of my 
constituents. While opposed to slavery, they are 
opposed to useless cot mischievous agitation, 
tending to no good end, bat calculated, if not in- 
tended, to create sectional jealousy and strife, and 
destroy the harmony of the Union, and they will 
frown upon those who, for any purpose, or under 
any pretence, shall lend themselves to these schemes 
of disturbance and agitation. By what authority 
does the Senator call me to aceount? Where did he 
obtain his warrant? | would say to the honorable 
Senator, in the language of a book with which he is 
perhaps familiar, ** Who art thou that judgest an- 
other man’s servant; to his own master he standeth 
or falleth?”? But, sir, if the Senator can show that 
I am responsible to him, I will render him my 
reasons for my course with pleasure. And, in 
the mean time, when he shall have rendered an 
account of his own stewardship to his constit- 
uents upon all the great questions of the last few 
years, in the language of the banker, if he has 
“anything over,” and I need it, I will draw on 
him. 

The Senator says that my position is inconsist- 
ent with a speech which I delivered here at the 
early part of the session. If I had, on reviewing 
a former opinion, believed it to be erroneous, I 
would not, for the mere sake of being consist- 
ent, refuse to become wiser on the subject. But 
my present pee is in perfect harmony with 
that assumed by me on the occasion to which the 
honorable Senator has alluded. Allow me to re- 
call his attention to the resolution which I had 
the honor to introduce. It was as follows: 

Resolved, That if organizing a territorial government for 
territory belonging to the United States, the principles of 
self-government upon which our federative system rests wil? 
be best promoted, the true spirit and meaning of the Con- 
stitution be observed, and the Confederacy strengthened, by 
leaving all questions concerning the domestic poliey therein 
to the Jegislature chosen by the people thereof. 

This is the resolution, and the speech embraced 
the same views in eztenso. 

Now, so far as the Oregon bill is concerned, it 
recognizes to the very letter the principle of that 
resolution; and I would here add, as I fee} at lib- 
erty to do, that in committee I voted for the ex- 
tension of it to New Mexico and California; but 
my brethern of the committee overruled me, and I 
de not say that their reasons were not good—be- 
eause the people now inhabiting these Territories, 
many of them, are but half civilized, and are per- 
haps not qualified to exercise all the rights of gov- 
ernment, and we deemed it best for the present to 
give them a provisional government in this form. 
These Territories have been thus placed on their 
way to the very end which I suggested; and if the 
arrangement does not fully come up to my reso- 
lution, the spirit of it is fully carried out. But 
whether so or not, is perfectly immaterial to my 
purpose and to the American people. I have no 
purposes to serve but to procure the organiza- 
tion of these Territories in the best possible form. 
And this is no skulking bill, as asserted by the 
Senator from Connecticut, unless the Constitution 
is a coward, and the laws of the United States 
skulk. The Constitution and laws are extended 
over these Territories in the place of the bludgeon, 
the dagger, and the rifle, which are now the laws 
there. The Senator from Connecticut is in favor 
of leaving these as the “lords paramount,’ in 
order that they may be free! I mean to establish 
there the freedom of government, and not the free- 
dom of the cut-throat. [I would extend the laws 








| there, to preserve life, liberty, and property, and 


leave them as free as God and our institutions 
leave them, to come into this Union according to 
the principles of our Confederacy. 

I dia not rise to discuss this bill, but [am notto be 
misrepresented, I know the fevered feeling on this 
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subject,and [am not ignorantof the attempts to fan 
it. It has been said that it is a bill in accordance | 
with the views of the Senator from Soutk Carolina. | 
Suppose it is, is it to be condemned for that, if its | 
provisions are just?) Much as I respect that gen- | 
tleman and his great experience, 1 do not think | 
that the bill is better or worse for meeting his ap- 
robation, although it is well known, that in all 
respects, it does not fully meet his wishes. But 
why did the Senator from Connecticut speak of the 
villas having received the sanction of the Senator | 
from South Carolina, unless he meant the people | 
of the North to believe that it must be a little worse 
for that reason. We all know that the Senator || 
from South Carolina has his peculiar views, but b 
will do him the justice to say, that upon this com- 
mittee he exhibited every disposition to be concili- 
atory, and to yield as far as he consistently could. 
Such, indeed, was the spirit manifested by all the 
members of the committee. They brought for- 
ward the best project which, on the whole, they | 
could present. The Senator has asked, if I ap- 
prove the bill? Ido with my whole heart. For 
one, could go much further. The bill does not 
meet all my views by any means; but the Consti- 
tution itself was st up of compromises on this 
subject, and all our action with regard to it must 
be in the same spirit. 
Mr. HALE rose, and was about to address the 
Senate, but yielded to 
Mr. CORWIN, who said, I wish to submit to | 


| error and appeals from the circuit courts of the 





us here—the subject of slavery—lI wish to know | California and in that described in this bill as New 
whether, when this law comes to be putin opera- Mexico. I believe we have pretty accurate sta- 
tion, the committee have found with certainty that | tistics in relation to the population of Oregon. But 
the question of slavery, as it is usually brought up | Iam somewhat ata loss to knew why a distine- 
in courts, can be brought by a writ of error before tion has been made between Oregon and the Ter- 
the Supreme Court of the United States with- | ritories of California and New Mexico. I should 
out some specific legislation? For instance: I | be very happy to know why the people of Oregon 
believe that in the law which regulates writs of | have been regarded as capable of making their own 
laws, while the people of California and New 
United States to the Supreme Court, it is provided | Mexico have been deemed incapable. 
that the value of the thing in controversy must be Mr. CLAYTON. The committee thought, in 
at least two thousand dollars, exclusive of costs. || view of all the facts, that the people of California 
I have been told, informally, that the provision in || and New Mexico were not now in that state which 
this bill, allowing writs of error and appeal, was | fitted them to clect a delegate to Congress, or a 


| made to satisfy any gentleman that it was the in- | territorial legislature. The gentleman, as a north- 


tention of the committee to withdraw this contro- || western man, knows that many of our territories, 
versy about the power of Congress to make laws || in the first instance, had just such a form of gov- 
for the Territories from the Congress of the United |, ernment extended over them as is proposed in this 
States—to withdraw this constitutional question, || bill for California and New Mexico. The next 
in other words, from Congress, and submit it to |, stage of territorial organization we have given to 
the judicial tribunals of the country. Now, if that || Oregon, and I think my friend from Ohio must 
be so, and if that would be the effect of the bill in |, admit that the character of the population of New 


|| case it were enacted, I wish to know, if a man go || Mexico renders them utterly unfit for self-govern- 


into one of these Territories with a slave, whether || ment. 

the object of the bill is to raise the question whether || Mr. CORWIN. Will the Senator from Dela- 
that sort of property, without law, can be carried |! ware allow me to ask another question? Wh 
into a Territory where there is no law, and if so, || does he consider the people of New Mexico unfit 
how it is to be carried into effect? Under the ex- || for self-covernment? 


isting law, | suppose the slave would ask a writof || Mr. CLAYTON. They are entirely too igno- 


‘| habeas corpus, and require his master to produce | rant, and the gentleman probably knows that as 


him in court, and show the cause of his capture || well as I do. 





any member of the committee one or two ques- | 
tions to which it is very desirable to myself, and | 
I dare say to many others, that a reply should be 

given before we are called upon to vote on this bill. 

The bill, with what propriety I will not undertake | 
to say, has been described by the honorable chair- | 
man of the committee as a compromise bill. It | 
will be in the recollection of every Sehator, that | 
during the discussion upon the Oregon bill which 
gave rise to the proposition that laws should be 
made for all these Territories together, there was | 
one point of law discussed by several gentlemen 

on both sides of the Chamber. The honorable 

Senator from South Carolina, if I did not misun- | 
derstand him, maintained, that by the Constitution | 
of the United States, it was incompetent for Con- | 
gress to enact that slavery should not exist in the | 
Territories; and that it was equally incompetent 

for any territorial government of any sort that | 
might be erected there to make such a law. I | 
understood my honorable friend from Georgia on — 
my left [Mr. Berrien] to maintain the same prop- | 
osition, in the same identical terms. Now, I sup- | 
posed, that after that discussion, when the whole | 
question had been submitted to this committee, | 
constitated chiefly of gentlemen learned in the law, | 
they must have revolved in their minds and dis- | 
cussed in their retirement this fundamental prop- 

osition, lying at the bottom of all our action. I 

did expect—though perhaps I was wrong in enter- 

taining that anticipation—that we should have had | 





and detention before one of these territorial judges. || Mr. PHELPS. I do not rise for the purpose of 
The territorial judge, according to this bill, is to be | discussing this bill, but to answer the inquiries of 
cope ay the cena: SPs Magistrate of = i = jer we no Ohio; — wont in _ - 
nite es—a fact whic eg to mention for || least, addressed to me. But before 1 proceed to 
the information of gentlemen north of Mason and || answer the questions directly, | beg the privilege of 
Dixon’s line. This judge will decide, if he believe || saying in the outset, that in my judgment a great 
the constitutional law to be as the gentlemen from || deal of confusion has been thrown around the sub- 
South Carolina and Georgia maintain, that the || ject from the want of a proper discrimination be- 
master has a right to the services of the slave, who || tween the differentaspects in which it is presented. 
— be aon nae, nomen into a Posen of || It came here originally upon this Oregon bill, oe 
is master. at 1s the way In which the case || mere legislative question. The question propoun 
elaborates itself not into a judgment, and how it is || was, what legislation, under all the circumstances, 
proposed to oe ing it — the ee ear a | would be proper for these Territories? Should we, 
a cr gS a, ae 4 it — be |! _ y the || by any express act of Congress, admit pares ae 
ighest judicial tribunal in America. ow is it || should we, by the same means, prohibit it? But 
to come here? Is the property in controversy of | in the course of this discussion it was insisted in 
the value of two thousand dollars? What is the | certain quarters that the Constitution itself had 
value ofa slave? My learned friend from Georgia || settled this question, arf that our legislatfon was 
smiles, ig I may not be so familiar -" - || thus precluded—that this question is not a legisla- 
is with the value of that kind of property. Buti || tive question—that it never wasand nevercan be— 
he can listen to me with the gravity which | think || that it is a judicial question, not to be settled by us, 
the subject demands—— || but to be settled alone by the proper judicial tribu- 
_ Mr. BERRIEN, (in his seat.) The gentleman || nal. Now, suppose that we pass the Wilmot pro- 
is entirely mistaken. | viso—that we enact the ordinance 1787 as a part 
- — anew I ee the re, ee | of the territorial ae — saan 
1s the value of a slave to be ascertained? e are || lies at the bottom, afterall. Gentlemen may then 
told that there is no property in the man, but simply } insist, as they insist here now, that these oom 
a claim tg his services. What, then, is the value || tutional guarantees cannot be,done away with by 
of his services ? It may be more or less, — } legislation. The question still recurs, notwith- 
to ‘the judgment cf men; but very few slaves, || standing ourlegislation, what is to be done with it? 
believe, sell for a thousand dollars. If, then, the || We must go to the expounders of the Constitution. 





a detailed report from that committee, resolving | value of the slave do not reach two thousand dol- || The question must rest with the Supreme Court, 
that radical question for the benefit of Senators who | lars, his fate is decided by this judge appointed by || where the Constitution itself has placed it. This 
might not be able, in consequence of their not | the President of the United States, who sits in his || bill, then, leaves the question where we must leave 


being learned in the law, to give to the proposition 
that degree of attention which it deserved. 
be true, as was maintained by my friend from | 


if it || This is the final judgment. \| 


court fifteen hundred miles from Washington city. I} it, because it is not in our power to decide it. 


; ‘ I think, then, that great difficulty has been thrown 
I may bé wrong in all this. But certainly, as || over the subject by a failure to distinguish be- 


Georgia—for whose legal acquirements I entertain | the law now stands, if such a case come within the | tween the power of Congress to enact municipal 


so much respect that I can scarcely trust myself || category of the bill before us, I have difficulty in | Jaws, and a constitutional 
to differ from him—that Congress can make no || perceiving how it can be brought here. | Ai. 
‘such law, why, then, I presume that the objection || nothing now of the great advantages that will ac-| which Congress has no power of exposition. Let 
urged by the Senator from Connecticut, on the || crue to the slave population which may be carried 


other side of the Chamber, falls to the ground. 


gentlemen who were occupied so assiduously for | 
some days in the examination of this important | 
question, and who must have known, before they | 
retired, that if this grand obstacle could be re- 
moved, we should have no difficulty at all in pass- 
ing such a bill, whether they made any investiga- 
tion on that point? and if so, whether they are at 
liberty to disclose the result of it to the Senate? 
Again: I wish to be informed from these gen- 
tlemen learned in the law—for I have not turned 
my attention to the particular statutory provisions 


uestion involving a 
I say || construction of the Constitution, with respect to 


| us determine as we may the question, the consti- 


I || there, in consequence of their having such an easy |, waoseiiey of the law is to ke settled elsewhere. 
rise, then, for the purpose of asking of the learned || 2nd facile method of bringing their case before the | If this bil 


leave the question to the~ constitutional 
Supreme Court; nor of the permanency between | expounders, can gentlemen complain that we have 
them and their master, as respects the giving of the | pot attempted to do that which the Constitution 
requisite security for costs; nor of the ease with | has put out of our power, but have left the subject 
which they can attend the Supreme Gourt of the | where the Constitution placed it? ’ 

United States, after a journey of fifteen hundred | But the inquiry is raised, whether this subject 
miles during the winter, to hear the decision of that | can be brought before the highest judicial tribunal ; 
tribunal as to whether Cuffee or his master is = | and it issaid that the bill leaves it to the territorial 
in the matter! But it does seem to me that | government jurisdiction. Well, that is inevit- 
there is here an anomaly werih looking at about | able. No judiciary system can be established 
the noon of the nineteenth century. I do not rise, || there which does not that jurisdiction. It 
however, to discuss the question, but simply to || may be so connected with the ordinary adminis- 


on this point—how it is that an appeal and writ of || ask the learned gentleman from Vermont, or any | tration of justice, thut it is impossible to deny this 


error shall lie from the superior judicial tribunal 
established in the Territories to the Supreme Court 


other gentleman, who has given attention to this | power to the judicial authority of the Territory. 
legal question, to favor me with a reply to those But the committee have endeavored to provide that 


of the United States? The gentlemen of the com- || interrogatories which I have now respectfully sub- || the decision of the judicial authorities of the Ter- 


mittee having, as I supposed 


directed their attention to the subject which divides || formed as to the amount of population in Upper |i highest judicial tribunal. If the 


, very sedulously || mitted. I should also be very happy to be in- 


ritories shall be subject to the see, of the 
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tor had adverted to the celebrated Mississippi case, || 


(the case of Slaughter,) involving this principle, he 
would have found how the case was brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Mr. CORWIN. What was the amount in con- | 
troversy ? 

Mr. PHELPS. I admit that it was over two 
thousand dollars. But is it to be supposed that 
this species of population or property 1s to be car- 


ried to any extent into those Territories without || 


involving transactions which, in point of pecuniary | 
magnitude, would be brought within the cogni- 
zance of the Supreme Court?) But the Supreme 
Court possesses jurisdiction over writs of habeas 
corpus. I know that they decided in one case not 
to sustain the writ: | allude to the case of Barry, | 
of New York. The only practicable rule is, that | 
they take cognizance of the writ, where they have 
cognizance of the subject-matter. But if they have 
not jurisdiction of the subject-matter, they have no 
cognizance of any writ. The case of Barry was 
one of that description. The subject-matter did 
not come within their jurisdiction. But by the 
Constitution, and, if L mistake not, by the act of | 
1789, the Supreme Court can issue a writ of habeas | 
corpus in all cases proper for the cognizance of that 
court, 

We insist, on the part of the free States, and 
need hardly repeat, that if the Territory of New 
Mexico be free, as | now assume it to be, the 
municipal laws of that conquered or ceded Ter- 
ritory apply until they are altered by a compe- 
tent legislative power. 
be the doctrine of the civilized world; and every | 
gentleman from the slaveholding States will not 
controvert it. But they insist that the Constitu- 
tion Is necessarily extended over these Territories, 
because that is the political charter of the country. 
The argument is then presented, that the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution apply to this species of prop- 
erty, and supersede the local law of the conquered 
Territory. Hence the question comes directly be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
no man can doubt that any process which is adapt- | 
ed to the case calculated to bring its merits before | 
that court will be sustained by them. I have never | 
supposed that the jurisdiction of the Supreme | 
Court over this subject would be disputed. It may | 
be brought up in a varietyof ways. It is a very 
poor compliment to the constituents of the Senator 
from Ohio, or to mine, to suppose that any pecu- 
niary difficulty can be interposed. The question 
ean very readily be tested. I hold, that if the 
question arises, the Constitution gives the Supreme 
Court jurisdiction over the matter without refer- | 


ence to the value of the thing in controversy; and || 


that wherever the court has jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter, they have of course jurisdiction 
over all the means necessary to bring it before them. 
Mr. WESTCOTT. 1 desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Vermont with regard to the 
provisions of this bill which relate to California || 
and New Mexico. If I recollect the phraseology || 
of the bill, it declares that the governor, secretary, || 
and judges, to whom is given the legislative power 
in those Territories, are prohibited from adopting 
any legislation respecting slavery. The query 


‘respecting slavery’’ relate merely to the inhibi- 

tion or exclusion of slavery, or a positive and direct | 
admission of slavery in express terms; or whether | 
—and this is the point to which I would particu- | 
larly direct his attention—whether the phrase is | 
intended to prohibit the legislative power from | 
passing any of those enactments for the punishing | 
of slaves for crimes and misdemeanors, as distin- | 
guished from the punishment of crimes committed | 
by other persons, which, in every slaveholding | 
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That I hold at present to || 


directly applying to the 





community, have been found essential to the safety | 
of such community? 

Mr. PHELPS, I will answer the Senator as | 
far as | am able; and I will here remark, that the | 
language of the bill will speak for itself. I believe | 
I was the first person who suggested this restric- | 
tion, and for reasons which 1 need not explain. 
My purpose was—and such I understand the pro- 
visions of the bill to be—to prohibit the enactment 
of any Jaw which should recognize, or directly or 
indirectly establish the institution of slavery in the 
Territory, and of course it would prohibit the en- 
actment of any law which should forbid its estab- 
lishment. My purpose, and [ believe the purpose 





of the committee, was not to intrust this trouble- 
| some question to the appointees of the President, 


| but as far as it was a subject of legislation, to 


| leave the power, as it is now, in Congress. If we 
| were to intrust this duty to the constituted author- 
_ ities there, it would never be exercised in a manner 
| satisfactory to the people. But, so far as respects 
_ the punishment of offences, great or small, it never 
entered into my conception that this bill would 
inhibit propér criminal enactments. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The Senator does not touch 
the question which I propounded. He is aware 
that inall the slave States it has been found neces- 
sary to have laws for punishing slaves distinct from 


those which apply to the white inhabitants. The | 


question I ask is, whether this distinctive character 
of the law is to be established there ? 

Mr. PHELPS. 
judgment, whatever penal laws are enacted by the 
legislative power of the Territory must be uniform. 


I certainly do not understand, that under the color | 
or in the form of criminal legislation, they could | 
distinguish between persons held in servitude and | 


other citizens; because, if the power is allowed to 


| distinguish between those persons and others, there | 


is no limitation upon the exercise of the power as 
to the extent to which it may be carried. 

I think the question of the Senator is answered, 
by saying that the purpose of the committee was 
to leave the institution where it has been placed by 
the Constitution of the country; to retain the power 


over it in that tribunal, from which we have no | 


authority to withdraw it. 
Mr. NILES. I enderstand the Senator from 


| Vermont as giving it as his opinion that the Terri- 


tories of New Mexico and California are now free 
territories. I should like to know what was the 
opinion of a majority of the committee on that 
_ point. The Senate will see the importance of this 
from the inhibition of any action of the local gov- 
ernment upen the subject. The existing law, 
whatever it is, is not to be disturbed. Another 
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I was about to say, thatin my | 
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_my view, the question was a national question 
and should be regarded as a national question, and 
| that we should adopt a form of government for the 
| Oregon Territory, with a view to great national 
| purposes—with a view to the interests of this Re. 
|| public, as well as to the interests of the people of 
| that Territory. I am unwilling now, sir, to re- 


| gard it as a question of any other character; and [ 
| think, therefore, that there is an improy riety in 
| connecting the question as to California and New 

| Mexico with the question of forming a territorial 
| 
| 
i 
1 


| face of this bill, there is an admission, an acknow 


| government for Oregon, because upon the — 


edgment, that we regard it asea question between 
the North and the South, which is to be settled 
| irrespective of the interests of the whole commu- 
| nity, irrespective of the interests of each particular 
portion of the Territory for whose government we 
are now called on to provide. Sir, I regard these 
Territories as standing upon a different footing, in 
many respects, in regard to the legislation which 
it may be proper for upto adopt. We were in- 
| formed, the other day, by the distinguished Sena- 
|| tor from South Carolina, who is a member of this 
committee, and who has occupied heretofore, 
| during the discussion between this and a foreign 
| Government in regard to the title to Oregon, a 

position which caused him to direct his inquiries 
| to the origin of the title of this Government to that 
| Territory. We were informed by him, that he 
| 


| 


| regarded our best title to the Territory of Oregon 
as being derived from the cession by France of 
| Louisiana; and in looking to the correspondence 
| which took place between the distinguished Sena- 
| tor, then occupying a prominent place in the Ad- 
| ministration, and Mr. Pakenham, the British min- 
| ister, | find that the honorable gentleman is right 
in his recollection in regard to the view which he 
| then maintained. Although upon other grounds, 
the title of the United States might be sustained, 
|| this certainly occupied a prominent place. 

{Mr. BALDWIN read from the documents ae- 


question, and that is, whether Congress, in estab- || companying the message of the President to Con- 


lishing these temporary governments, and giving 
to the local governor the power to veto the terri- 


| torial legislation, has parted with its jurisdiction 


over the subject, or whether we will still be at 
liberty to pass laws in relation to the subject of 
slavery, or any other subject, to be applied to the 
Territories? if we still have this power, then 
there is nothing settled; if we have not, then, as 
the local authorities are prohibited from acting 
upon it, the question which I first raised becomes 


| sll more important, because the existing law must 


remain as itis. The local authorities cannot act; 
and if Congress divest itself of the power, there is 


|| no way in which the subject is to be controlled until 


| the Territories become States. All, I believe, will 
/admit that Congress has exclusive jurisdiction 


over these Territories, and they may exercise it 
in one of two ways: wy may either make laws 
erritories, or they may 


constitute a government there. The latter has 


been the course of action heretofore in regard to | been enjoyed by the South. If our best title to. 
| territories; and when Congress does this in refer- 





| gress in 1845.] 


| Now, at the time the resolution was passed for 
the admission of the State of Missouri, there was 
| inserted an express provision, that in regard to all 
the territory acquired by the cession of France 
under the treaty for the cession of Louisiana, it 
| should be forever subject to the ordinance of 1787. 
If, then, there was a compromise by which all the 
territory north of 36° 30’ which was acquired by 
, the cession of Louisiana should forever be free, 
_why connect Oregon in a bill for the organization 
of territorial governments with territory since ac- 





} quired by conquest from Mexico? The compro- 


mise, commonly called the ‘* Missouri compro- 
mise,”’ exhausted itself in this territory which is 
now Oregon, and in that territory which has since 
| been organized into States lying south of the line, 
that designated the division between the free and 
the slave States. Oregon was then the subject of 
_compromise. The fruits of that compromise have 


| Oregon 1s the title derived from theTession of Lou- 


ence to municipal matters, divesting themselves of || isiana, I ask gentlemen who profess to be benefited 


: : | authority, and constituting local tribunals, I wish 
which I wish to put is this: whether the words || 


to know whether it is considered that*the power 
of Congress is exhausted. 

Mr. BALDWIN. From the views which have 
been expressed by members of the committee who 
have spoken upon the subject, as well as from the 





it 


| by the Missouri compromise, why not in fairness 


|| suffer the Oregon bill to stand by itself, and suffer 


| the prohibition of slavery to be incorporated in the 
| bill, irrespective of any required concessions, in 

regard to territory to which the United States had 
| then no title, but the title to which they have-since 


reading of the bill which they have presented to || acquired? Is it fair, is it right, that those who in- 


the consideration of the Senate, it would appear 
that the legislation contemplated by the committee 





sist upon adherence to the Missouri compromise 
should call now upon those who compromised on 


as proper for New Mexico and California is.very || that occasion, to make a new compromise with re- 
different from that which the committee have con- || spect to territory since acquired? The resolution 
templated as proper for the Territory of Oregon. || now stands on your statute book; it has remained 
| unrepealed from that time to this; it still — 


It has seemed to me, sir, from the first, that there 


was no proper basis for connecting, for any pur- | to the Territory of Oregon. Why, then, 


ask, 


ose, the interests of the people of Oregon with the | connect this legislation relative to the different Ter- 
interests of the people of New Mexico and Cali- | ritories? I rose for the purpose of moving that all 


fornia—territories acquired as the fruits of the war 
in Mexico. When this bill was referred to the 
committee, it was a bill for the organization of a 
territorial government for the people of Oregon, 
and for them alone. I, for one, am not willing to 
admit that there is any question here, as it respects 
the different portions of this Union, of a purely 
local character. In the remarks I had the honor 
to submit to the Senate at the commencement of 
the discussion of the Oregon bill, I stated, that in 


| that part of the bill which follows the 20th section 

| be stricken ont, so as to leave within the bill that 

only which provides for the government of the 
Territory of Oregon. 

{Mr. HALE here addressed the Senate at some 
‘length. A report of his speech has not been ob- 
_ tained. A synopsis of it will be found in the Con- 
| gressional Globe] ; ae 

Here there were general cries of ‘‘ question! 

' *question!’’ amidst which— 
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whether it was the 





Connecticut to provide territorial governments for would settle this vexed question. Of all things, 
California and New Mexico, or leave them with- || I have been desirous that we might be able to ar- 


out any until Congress again assembled ? 


|| rive at such a decision of this matter as would quiet 


Mr. BALDWIN. My purpose is simply to || the public mind, and be just to all the people of all 
disencumber the Oregon bill and the people of || the States. 


Oregon from any connection with the territorial | 
governments proposed for New Mexico and Cali- | 


fornia. My purpose is to consider the bill by | 


itself, as it was pending before the Senate when it |! 


was referred to the committee of eight. It ap- | 

~ared to me to be unjust to the people of Oregon 
to connect their interests with those of New Mex- 
ico and California. 


Mr. CALHOUN. 


I rise to make but a single 


The character of the debate, connected directly 
with this subject, within the last few weeks, must 
necessarily associate itself with the question imme- | 
diately before us for ourdecision. This bill sprang 


That was a bill for the establishment of a govern- | 


remark. Every Senator must know that the de- | 


cision On this amendment will determine the fate 


of the bill. | 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I rise simply | 
to express my wish that my friend from Connec- | 
ticut would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have no objection to with- | 
draw it for the present, | 


Mr. BUTLER. Let me ask the Senator from || Union, and it now becomes our duty to legislate 


| for them. 


Connecticut whether he would consent to any 
legislation in reference to either of these territories | 
that did not explicitly contain a prohibition of sla- 
very? 


Mr. BALDWIN. In answer to the Senator 


from South Carolina, I feel called upon to state || 


frankly, that | could not consent to the organiza- 
tion of government for any territory now free, in 
which a security against slavery should not be | 
provided. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I understand that the Senator 
from Connecticut is willing to withdraw his amend- 
ment for the present, reserving to himself the right 
of moving it at séme future time. The question 
is, whether it is in the power of the Senator to 
withdraw the amendment after the yeas and nays 
have been ordered upon it?) Now, much as I de- 
sire to see the amendment withdrawn, and the 
discussion relieved from the question which it pre- 
sents, if we are to meet it, I prefer to meet it now; 
and I therefore object to the withdrawal of the 
amendment. 

There were then renewed cries for the ‘ ques- 
tion;’? and the yeas and nays were taken, with the 
following result: 

YEAS—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, | 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Fetch, Fitz- 
gerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham, and 
Walker—17. 

NAYS—Messtrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bell, 
Benton, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Ciayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, 
Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson 
of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, 
Mason, Metcalfe, Pearce, Phelps, Sebastian, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Ynderwood, Westcott, and Yulee—37. 


So the proposed amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. HAMLIN said: I am admonished, Mr. 
President, by the whisperings within these walls, 
that we are to be pressed to a decision of this great 
question at the present sitting. If, therefore, I 
would offer any suggestions, which will control my 
vote and command my action, | must embrace the 
present as the only opportunity. 

The question which we are now called upon to 
decide is of momentous importance. Yet from 
its decision I have no disposition to shrink. It is, 
indeed, startling, that in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century—in this model Republic—with the 
sun of liberty shining upon. us—and while the 
governments of Europe are tottering to their base, 
from the lights reflected from our own, and while 
they are striking down the shackles of tyranny 
oyer the minds of men—we have been gravely dis- 
cussing the proposition, whether we will not create 
by law the institution of human. slavery in terri- 
tories now free. Such, in direct terms, has been 
the question which we have had before us; such 
is the issue, in fact, now. Sophistry cannot evade 
it—metaphysics cannot escape it. If there have 
been those who have heretofore believed a discus- 
sion of this matter premature, all, or nearly all, 
have declared a willingness to meet the issue when 
it should be practically presented. That crisis is 
now upon us, and, as men faithfully representing 
the constituencies who have sent us here, we must 
meet it. I had hoped—nay, I had believed—that 
there were those common grounds.of concession, 
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| mand. 


| time shall become a mighty empire. 


from that discussion. - They are one and the same. | 


ment for the Territory of Oregon. This includes 
also the Territories of California and New Mexico. 
As there is no connection in these matters, I had 
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Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Hamlin. 

1 Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, rose to inquire 1 union, and harmony, dictated by alofty patriotism, } 
urpose of the Senator from || upon which all would meet, and by which we 

/ one course to pursue. 





itive law, from spreading over our free soil. This 
extraordinary demand of this power leaves us but 
We shall be faithless to 


| ourselves—faithless to those we represent—faith- 
| less to our country, the age in which we live, and 


the principles of Christianity, if we falter. We 
have but to press on; and if, from any or various 


| influences which shall be brought te bear against 
| us, we shall not succeed, or shall suffer a partial 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


defeat, yet— 
“ Trath crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers— 
While Error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid its worshippers.” 


While I do not admit the force or justice of 
these demands, so pertinaciously insisted upon, 


hoped to have seen each bill presented by itself— || yet they must be met, or they will be certain to 


to stand upon its own merits, or fall upon its || prevail. 


demerits. The Senate has decided that they shall 
not be separated, and we must meet it as it 1s pre- 
sented. i will state the reasons why | am com- 
pelled to withhold from it my vote. 

We have acquired the territories over which 
this bill extends. They are embraced within the 


It is proper and just that we should | 


extend over them the laws of our country, and || 


adopt such other legislation as the case shall de- | 
It is a solemn and responsible trust com- | 
mitted to our hands. 


In my judgment these doctrines are not 


| deduced from the Constitution, but are in deroga- 


tion of its letter and spirit; that instrument is, in all 


| its terms, and in all its scope, an anti-slavery in- 


strument. 


We are about to’shape and |! 
mould the character of these territories, which in |} discussed this point at length, nor do I 
Their des- || detain the Senate with the views anc 


tiny is in our hands; the responsibility is upon us. || 
Whether that country shall present all the elements || the Constitution, and which have brought my 
of a free government, in which man is elevated as || 


It was conceived, it was enacted, it was 
approved by the States of this Union, not in the 
spirit of extension or creation of slavery, but ina 
spirit which looked to the future emancipation of 
the slave in this country. It looked not to the 
extension of the institution, but to the time when 
this anomaly in our system of government should 
cease to exist. 

I do not propose to follow gentlemen who have 
ropose to 
opinions 
which I entertain, and which I have drawn from 


mind to a different conclusion. It is necessary, 


an intellectual and moral being, or whether the || however, that I state briefly my views; that I state 


despotism of slavery shall imprint its soil, are mat- || the points without attempting to elaborate them. 


ters depending entirely upon us. Let wisdom guide | 
us in the path of duty, and let not the light of the | 
past be lost upon us in our action. We must act; | 
it now presents a point from which nd man can | 
shrink. The issue cannot be avoided; and let no 
one imagine that an intelligent public can doubt as 
to the character of that issue. No matter in what | 
form presented, it will be clearly understood. 
True, the bill, like the proposition discussed by 
the Senate, does not profess to establish slavery 
bylaw. Itleaves it to extend itself by the ‘silent 
operation”’ of the law, without restriction. It does 


{ 


_ritory now free, the institution of slavery. 
| understand the argument upon which it is based, 


I deny, then, utterly and entirely, this new doctrine 
which has been presented to us, that the Conatitu- 


| tion of the United States contains within its pro- 


visions a power to extend and establish over ter- 


if t 


it is s.~ply this: that these territories are the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States; that, as 
such, they are open to settlement by all the people 


|| of the United States; and that, as the Constitution 
| 


recognized the institution of slavery at its adoption, 


| it therefore authorizes the institution tn those ter- 
not guaranty it; but will it not permit it? and, || 


ritories which belong to the United States, and in 


after it has found an existence, will it not demand || which the people of the United States may wish 


a guarantee? 


Thus, without inhibition, will it not || to reside with their slaves. 


The Constitution does 


become certain and fixed by the process of time? || recognize slavery as existing, but it does not create 


Is it too much that freedom of the soil shall be | 
asked and demanded from this aggressive march | 
of slavery? I solemnly believe that this bill will | 
allow of the extension of slavery, as certainly as | 
if it created it in express words. The bill, as 1 


operations, end in that. Let us, then, erect a bar- | 
rier to this tide of moral evil. 


| 


or establish it. Article 1, section 2, says: 

“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within the 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shalt 


| he determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 


A a” | sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 
understand it, concedes practically all that the || and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 


ultra doctrines of the South demand, or will, in its || Petsens.” 


j 
| 


This, surely, is not establishing slavery by the 
Constitution; it makes slaves a basis of represent- 


With such a bill as this, I cannot hesitate to || ation and taxation. | That is all. But in another 
give the aid of my voice and my vote to arrest it. || place the Constitution declares, (article 4, sec- 
To know and understand the views of those who || tion 2:) . 


sustain it, will enable us to judge of its merits. 
The public mind will be startled through all the 


an electric shock, that the acquisition of territory 
from a foreign Power necessarily subjects it to the 


“No person held to service or labor in one State by the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 


North; it will-thrill through all- the country like || °2%, "4 cf reruletion ere es oe dae ed cleat nar 
, » | 


vice or labor, but shall be delivered np on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


From these extracts, it would seem to be per- 


institution of slavery—that the flag of this Union | fectly clear, that the Constitution does not create or 


carries that institution with it wherever it floats. 
This is a new principle in the doctrines of slavery | 
propagandism. 


ers of the Republic. Democracy has been called | 


Ic is not the decicine of the founu- || by virtue of the Constitution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


| establish—it only recognizes a class of persons held 


to service in the States by ‘the laws thereof,”” not 
That clause, when 
fairly canstrued, is only an inhibition upon the free 


progressive, but my word for it, she goes along in || States, that they shall not pass laws to prevent the 


the old fashioned stage-coach style, while this doc- || owners of slaves from reclaiming them. 
trine of slavery propagandism has mounted the || 


railroad ears, if it has not assunted the speed of | 


The ar- 
gument that slavery is recognized by the Constitu- 
tion is used as equivalent to establishing. The 


electricity. 1 repeat, that it will startle the North || laws of the State support and maintain it, not the 


when it is known that it is gravely discussed here || Constitution. 


It is a State institution, resting 


that the Constitution of the United States, when- || on the local law of the State, without the aid, 


ever it extends over territory which we may ac- 

uire, carries with it and establishes the institution; 
that it in fact abrogates the laws of the free; and 

ives, instead, the power of servitude. This im a 

octrine of a laterday. It is not the doctrine tia. 
accords with the sterling patriotism of the founders 
of our Republic. Far from it! While such are 
the views of aggressive slavery, which are :pro- 
mulgated here, it makes our path of duty as clear 
as sunlight. We must prevent this tide, by pos- 


| 


without the support, without the maintenance, of 
the Constitution, in any way whatever. Yet in 
the face of all this, it is contended, and attempted 
to be proved by metaphysical reasoning, that the 
Constitution extends beyond the States in which 
slavery is established; that it carries it into free 
territories, and guaranties it there. Can this be 
so? and if so, where will the power end? If the 
institution is one which has its foundation in the 
Constitution, and not one resting upon laws of the 
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States, where is the limit to its extension? What Again, the power is contained in the bill upon which | Allow me to read from the Pr 
It continues the laws of Oregon in || 
| foree for three months after the meeting of the 
|| Legislature. It provides, in the Territories of Cali- | 
:| fornia and New Mexico, that the legislative power | 
| shall not pass any laws on the subject of religion or 


is the next step in the application of the argument? 
After you have overran your territories, what 

ower can prevent the slaveholder from coming 
into the free States with his slaves? If his right 
is a constitutional one; if he rests his claim there, 
and is correct, a State law could not affect him, 
because it would be in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. I cannot see how this conclusion can be 
avoided, If the premises are correct, that result 
must follow, But k neither admit the premises nor 
the conclusion. 
jit creates no right; it merely recognizes a right 
which is created by the laws of the State. That 
it is a local institution, there can be no doubt. The 
courts of nearly all the States have so decided. 
Authorities to any extent could be cited; they are 
familiar to all. ‘The moment a slave goes beyond 
the limits of the State where slavery exists, he be- 
comes free. It must, therefore, look alone to local 
Jaws for its support. 

I hold that the Constitution, in and of itself, by 
its express language, authorizes Congress to in- 
hibit this institution in our territories, 1 hold that 
the article in the Constitution which gives to Con- 
gress the power to make all needful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting its territories, includes full and 
absolute authority over this whole matter. What 
is the language of this clause of the Constitution ?— 


« Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
other property of the United States.”? 


W hat is this grant of power? 


The Constitution gives no right, | 


| 


First. Congress may dispose of its public de- 


| 


main. 

Second. It may make “all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States.’’ 

‘To dispose of, is to give, grant, or convey the 
public lands; but to make all needful rules and 
regulations, implies and carries with it full and 
ample power of legislation, in all cases where the 
Constitution does not otherwise prohibit. ‘There 
can be no doubt as to the meaning of the terms 
*‘rules and regulations.”* 
interprets them. 


The Constitution itself | 
A law is defined to be “‘a rule of | 


action prescribed by the supreme power in the | 


State.’””’ The Constitution gives Congress power 
to ** regulate commerce’’—to make *‘ rules concern- 
ing captures’’—‘‘ to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces.’’ It 


| are best calculated to advance the true interests of | 


also provides that persons escaping from one State | 
into another shall not be discharged from service | 


in ** consequence of any law or regulation therein.” 


In this case both terms are used—*‘all needful rules | 
and regulations’’—to give the widest scope to the | 


power. 
in the clause quoted —* or other property’’—limit 
and confine our legislation over the territory to the 
same as property. Grant that our territories are 


But it is said that the concluding words | 


|| Jefferson has said, that ** God has no attribute 
| which can take sides with us in such a cause.”’ The | 
_ eloquent Pinckney has declared, “ that the earth || 


denominated as property, whether inhabited or | 


not, does not the same power exist to pass all 
needful rules and regulations for its settlement and 
its final admission into the Union asa State? The 
power is clearly within the scope and meaning of 
that clause. 

The history of the manner in which that clause 
became a part of the Constitution, would settle the 
question, if there could be a reasonable doubt. In 


the Articles of Confederation, by which the States | 





we are acting. 


slavery. Here we use the power in its broadest 
sense. We inhibit the use or exercise of any power 
on either of said subjects, and some others. 


|| With such vast advantages to every portion of our { 
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Could there be any doubt still remaining, and if |, 
we had no grant of power in the Cogstitution at || 


all, there would yet be another source from which 
we must gather it. If the Constitution was silent, 


asit isnot, yet under that power which can acquire, | 


we could most certainly govern. 


acquire, you must have the power to govern. The 
first is the major, the second is the minor proposi- 


| tion. It would notbe good sense to contend that we 


have a power to acquire public domain, and yet 
could not pass needful rules and regulations for its 
government. The case, when stated, is its own 


| best argument. The sovereignty to acquire must | 
; contain the lesser power to govern. 
|| briefly the reasons which foree conviction upon 


‘These are 


my mind. Casuists have been known to den 
their own existence, and satisfactorily to prove it 
to their own minds. That may be a plausible and 
a practical doctrine, when contrasted with the one 
that we have no power to govern our territories, 
It is ** too late,’’ at the noon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to deny that right, or for us to avoid the 
duty of acting. 

Having the power to act, what is the responsible 
duty which I feel imposed upon me? (for I speak 
for none other.) It is, that [ should exert all the 
power which the Constitution gives to exclude 
the institution of slavery from our territories now 
free, because it is a social, moral, and political evil. 
That such is its character, needs no argument to 
prove. They are conceded facts—supported by 
the.declarations and admonitions of the best and 
wisest men of the South— 

“In thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 

I would resist the introduction of that institution 
in justice to a superior race of men-—men who are 
capable of a higher state of social and political re- 
finement. I would institute such governments as 


our own Caucasian race, and not degrade the dig- | 
nity of labor by fastening upon it the incubus of 
slavery. I would resist it, because | would not in- 
voke or use the name of Democracy to strike down, 
as with the iron mace of a despot, the principles of 
social equality and freedom. I would not profane 
the sacred name of Freedom, while using it, to im- 
pose a tyranny upon the minds or persons of men. | 


itself, which teems with profusion under the cultiva- 


| 





| ting hand of the free-born laborer, shrinks into bar- | 


offered the compromise there. 


It matters little || 
| where you find the power to acquire; if you do 


uly 22, 
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esident’s message: 
‘* In organizing governments over these Territories, fraught 


: . ° On O Jnion, I 
invoke that spirit of concession, conciliation, aud com. 


promise in your deliberations, in which the Constitution 
was framed, in which it should be administered, and which 
is so indispensable to preserve and perpetuate the harmony 
and union of the States. We should never forget that thia 
union of confederated States was established and cemented 
by kindred blood, and by the common toils, sufferings, dan. 
gers, and triumphs of all its parts, and has been the ever- 
augmenting source of our national greutuess and of all our 
blessings.”? 


This is the ground upon which we should have 
met and decided the question. It is in this spirit 
of liberal and elevated oe that I had hoped 
that this question would have been settled, and that 
it would not have been merged in a mere question 
of power or of local or sectional character. I had 
hoped that we would have been guided by the 
lights of experience. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I would ask the 
Senator, if he will allow me, whether he, as the 
Representative of the people of Maine, is now 
ready, or has at any time been ready, to vote for 
the Missouri compromise line being extended until 


| it terminates in the Pacific? 


Mr. HAMLIN. I frankly answer, no. Because 
the spirit of the Missouri compromise was not the 
spirit which marked the wisdom of the framers of 
the Constitution. I would not vote to extend an 


_ arbitrary line, which permits the extension of the 
_ institution of slavery over any portion of the con- 
| tinent. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Did not the Senator vote for 


_ the Missouri compromise upen the annexation of 


Texas? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I did not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. He voted for the annexation 
of Texas—did he not? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I wasin favofof the annexation 


| of Texas, but I did not vote for the resolutions for 


the annexation of Texas which passed the House, 
nor did I vote for the Missouri compromise con- 
tained in the resolutions. A Senator from Illinois, 
{[Mr. Doveras,] then a member of the House, 
It was adopted, 


| but I voted against its adoption, and against the 


resolutions after it was incorporated into them. 
The resolutions came to the Senate, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] 


offered another and distinct resolution to accom- 


plish the annexation of Texas. Mr. H. said such 


| was his recollection, and he would inquire of the 


'| renness from the contaminating sweat of the slave.”’ | 


were united, before the Constitution was formed, | 


no such power was found. This grant of power 
was therefore made, in the forming of the Consti- 
tution, for the purpose of giving Congress the 
power. The doings of the Convention, and the 
declarations of Mr. Madison, are clear upon this 
point. 


Sir, my course is a plain one, and clear from all | 
Our position is unquestionable. We stand | 


doubt. 
in defence of free soil, and resist aggressive slavery. 
And we demand enactments for the protection of 
free soil against this aggression. We will not dis- 


|| turb that institution, but we will stand in defence 
of the freedom of our soil as right in principle and || 


beneficial to free white labor in all parts of our 


|, common country. 


have the uninterrupted use of the power by the | 


General Government foraboutsixty years. Hardly 
a Congress has existed which has not acted upon 
this pa, from 1787 to this time. This power 
has been exercised by Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Van Buren. 


x | now before us for our ultimate decision. 
The Supreme Court | 


of the United States have settled this question, | 


Congress has already exercised the power, and | invited our attention, I had hoped that the spirit | 


that power has been declared valid by the Supreme 
Court. 1 Peters’ Rep., 543, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall says: 


rived, the possession of it is unquestionable.” 


In 5th Peters’ Rep., 44, again the Court says: 
«* Rules and regulations respecting the territories of the 
United States necessarily include complete jurisdiction.” 


: me |, much the public mind—and more did I ho 
But, aside from this view of the case, we | P 


I have expressed the hope that we might have 


met upon a common ground upon the settlement of || 


this question—a question which has agitated so 
for it 
when I listened to the patriotic breathings of the 
message of the President on this subject; when I 
listened to the language he used in his message, 
when he submitted the treaty of peace with Mex- 
ico to us, and called our attention to this matter 
When 
I heard that language read by the Secretary, and 
recalled the history of the events to which he had 


|| of the fathers of the Republic had not altogether: | 
| departed, that the language of the Declaration of 


« Whatever may be the source whence this power is de- 1] Independence had me obsolete. 


_ patriotism, have settled the question in a way which 
‘| would have secured the approbation of the country. 


I had 
hoped that we would come up, and, in the language 
of the President, in a spirit of forbearance and of | 


€ 





| ance who offered it. 


Senator of Missouri whether he offered the alter- 
nate resolution ? 

Mr. BENTON. It is of very little importance 
who offered the amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, it is of very little import- 
All knew that it originated 


| with that distinguished oer: that resolu- 


tion I voted; and deeply is it to Be regretted that 


the annexation had not been accomplished as that 
resolution provided. The treasure of the coun- 
try would have been saved, and the lives of our 
citizens preserved. We should have had no Mexi- 
can war. I did not then vote for the Missouri 
compromise, and I would not vote for it to-day. 


I would vote for no arbitrary line, even if it took 
the southern boundary of New Mexico and Cali- 





fornia, running to the coast of the Pacific. I 
would vote for no rigid fixed line, whether upon 
a direct parallel of Jatitude or winding, because 
it would lead to the very difficulties which Mr. 
Jefferson, in his letter recognizing the Missouri 
compromise in 1820, alluded to with so much 
force, when he said that it would create sectional 
parties—that it would strike upon the ear ‘like 
a fire-bell at night.’? But this line of 36° 30’, 
running to the Pacific, has other and insuperable 
objections, besides those already named. The 
superiority of our race and political institutions, 
with the events of the past, teach us, with uner- 
ring certainty, that our Government is destined to 
extend over this country. Establish this line, and 
you doom the whole of the continent south to the 
curse of sla , when it shall become a part of 
our Union. "You establish it on a section of coun- 


try over which free labor cannot pass. That will 
_ be the inevitable result of such a line. 
| doubted that such is the design? 


Can it be 
Mr. CLAYTON. The Senator speaks of com- 


! — will he tell us what compromise he al- 


udes to? . 
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” Mx SHAMILAN. . lasncomingtothet,andchould | 


have done so if | had not been diverted by these 
interrogatories. In the language of the President’s 
message, | would have our deliberations consum- 
mated in * that spirit of concession, conciliation, 
and compromise, in which the Consiitution was 
framed.’? Then we would have no difficuity in the 


’ 


Territorial Governme 


settlement of this question. What is the history of | 
the times cotemporaneous with the formation of | 
that instrument? The Constitution was adopted by | 
the Convention, September 17, 1787. Virginia, in | 


a spirit of wisdom and patriotism worthy of her 
ancient fame, had ceded to the General Govern- 
mentall her landslying north west of the Ohio river, 
and being all the lands lying within the limits of the 


while the Convention was in session to form a con- 
stitution, Virginia entered into a compact with the 
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the bill comes back to us chained to the other ter- 
ritories, and with that section in the bill restricting 
slavery in Oregon so modified, that it secures free- 
dom for three months only after the first Territorial 
Legislature shall meet. This bill is called by some 
a compromise: all that I can see which entitles it 
to that name, is, that it does provide that the laws 
in Oregon which exclude slavery shall remain in 
force for three months. A compromise, indeed! 
Mr. CLAYTON. If the Senator will allow me, 
it may not be inappropriate to make an explana- 


| tion upon this point concerning which an inquiry 


has been made. Section 12 provides that the laws 
now existing in the Territory of Oregon shall remain 


’ y as they are until three months after the first meet- 
Union. On the thirteenth day of July, 1787, and | 


States, and established what is known as the ordi- |' 


nance of °87, forever excluding slavery from all 


that country. Thomas Jefferson, the patriot, states- | 


man, and sage, was the originator of the principle 
in that ordinance which excluded slavery from that 
territory. Nay, it went further; it abolished sla- 
very there and made it free soil. 
that the history of these times will satisfy all, that 
this noble and patriotic act was designed to aid in 
the formation of the Constitution by acting upon 
the Convention. 
too, did that Convention authorize Congress to 
inhibit the importation of slaves into the United 


States after the year 1808. This is the history of | 


those times—this is the spirit of conciliation and 


compromise that mark those ae let us adopt it | 


now, and our work is done. e need not go so 
far in the rule which we wiiladopt. The ordinance 
was an act of abolition. 


ing of the Legislature of the Territory. The Sena- 
tor from Maine understands, of course—I take it for 
granted that is his doctrine—that the Legislature 
of Oregon will have the power upon the subject of 
slavery. Gentlemen who argue as he does, argue 
that the Territorial Legislature has full power over 
this subject. Now, take the 6th section in connec- 


| tion with the 12th. The 6th section provides that 


I think, too, | 


the legislative power of the Territory shall extend 
to all rightful subjects of legislation, consistent 


| with the Constitution and the provisions of this 


act. The gentleman holds that the Legislature can, 


| consistently with the provisions of the Constitu- 


In the same spirit of restriction, || 


I would not abolish sla- || 
very in the States, and, so help me God, [ would | 
not abolish freedom in our territories. Let us have | 


nothing of abolition either north or south, nor fix || 


lines which shall divide a country without regard 
to its character or construction—which shall create 
sectional parties, the worst and most to be deplored 
of all. But let the character of the country be de- 
termined and settled as it shall be on its acquisition. 
If free, so let it remain, and so let it be preserved. 


If slave territory, so then let it continue without | 


our action, When we look at former acquisitions, 
it would seem that the South should not object to 
this manner of compromise. From our former 
acquisitions, seven slave States have been added 
to this Union, and three more of the largest class 
provided for, to be carved out of Texas. One free 
State only has been added from these acquisitions, 
Justice to the North demands this course in a set- 
tlement of this question. Here is a compromise 


create these sectional divisions which all. must 
deprecate. L 
all others, it is#@hat this vexed question shall be 


settled—that it shall be taken from the vortex of | 
political conflicts and the people quieted. Adhere | 
to the ancient landmarks, conform to the settled | 


usage of the country, and such will be the happy 
result. So much upon our power and duty to 
act. . 

The bill before us is objectionable in its provis- 
ions, as well as in the manner in which it is pre- 
sented. It comes in a triangular shape, with Ore- 
gon as ihe base, and California and New Mexico 
for its side lines. Oregon has no connection with 
the other territories, and why, then, ar® they chained 
and thus connected together? Why not let each 
stand by itself? Why make the one depend upon 
the fate of the other? 
For years the people of Oregon have been demand- 
ing a government, and bill after bill has passed the 
other House, but as often as they have reached 
this body, they have been either permitted to sleep 
‘*the sleep that knows no waking,”’ or they have 
been defeated by those who now claim to be the 
most vigilant sentinels. During this session, and 
within a few weeks past, Congress has been ad- 
monished, in a message from the President, that 
savage hordes were committing depredations upon 
the whites, and the bill was not passed. The bill 
was before the Senate, and in accordance with the 
prayer of the people of Oregon, it contained a sec- 
tion inhibiting slavery from the Territory. It was 
the general impression that that section could not 
be stricken out. A motion was made to recommit 
to a committee of eight, which was carried, and 


can see no sufficient reason. | 





| if the gentleman had listened to the conclusion 
which I drew from that section, taken in connec-- 


tion, legislate on the subject of slavery. If it can 
do this, it will do it. If it cannot do this consist- 
ently with the Constitution, it ought not to do it, 
Now, take the 12th and 6th sections together, and 
the whole will be, I think, plain to the mind of any 
one. I do not see how gentlemen, advocating the 
Opinions which are advocated by the gentleman 
— Maine, can object to this provision of the 

ill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Fromtheexplanation which the 


apprehend that I did not misunderstand the scope | 


and meaning of the 12th section of this bill, and | 


tion with the 6th, he would have had no occasion 
to interrupt me. I repeat, then, that the compro- | 


| mise of this bill is one which concedes that the 


'| for the approval of Congress. 
If I have a desire in my heart above | 
|| of the Territory? 





shall have met, 
longer in force, unless the Territorial Government | 
upon which all can meet,and one which cannot || 


Oregon shall remain in force for three months, 
and for only three months. 
cession which I can find in the bill, and if for that 
it is to be taken as a compromise bill, why then | 
let it be called such. The 12th section concedes | 
that the laws of the Territory shall remain in foree 
for three months after the Territorial Government | 
They will then cease and be no | 


shall see fit to reénact them, and send them here | 
Now, if it were 
intended as a compromise, why repeal all the laws | 
Why was the law regarding | 
the exclusion of slavery not permitted to remain 

in force until tre Territorial Legislature should 

see fit to change it? Wh 
compel them to reénact their laws? Sir, it is not | 
worth the name of compromise. This is the fun- 
damental objection. It repeals all the laws of the | 
Territory after three months, and the 17th section | 
provides that— 


submitted to the Congress of the United States, and if dis- 
approved, shall be null and of no effect.’’ 


pend on our approval or disapproval. Is it not, | 


then, literally true, that this bill concedes the free || 
principle to Oregon for only three months, roe || 
|| there or not, if this bill shall pass. 


which it must depend upon action here? 
understand it. 


There is, to my mind, another and most peculiar | 


feature in this bill, rendering it most inconsistent 
in its character. It creates for Oregon a territo- | 
rial FAUT ere Ay and gives. it a legislature elected | 
by the people thereof. It is a government in | 
which the people participate. Every 
“ Free white male inhabitant above the age of twenty-one | 
years, who shall have been a resident of said Territory at | 
the time of the passage of this act, shall be entitled to vote | 


at the first election.” 


And it gives the Legislature power over all right- | 
ful subjects of legislation. In California and New 
Mexico this bill deprives the people of all power, 
and of any participation in the government over 


them. It creates an odious oligarchy over that 


nt of Oregon—Mr. Hanlin. 


| of laws? 


which | white Castilian race the same power? 
fundamental law now existing in the Territory of | 


the form of later years. 


abrogate, and then | 


| 
| 
Thus making the legislative acts of Oregon de- || 
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people of the most objectionable kind. — It sets up 
a government, not with the consent and participa- 
tion of the people, but rather in defiance of their 
just rights. , 

“Sec. 26. The legislative power of said Territory shall, 
until Congress shall otherwise provide, be vested in the 
Governor, Secretary, and Judges of the Supreme Court, 
who, or a majoriw of them, shall have power to pass any 
law for the administration of justice in said Territory, whieh 
shall not be repugnant to this act, or inconsistent with the 
laws and Constitution of the United States. But no law 
shall be passed interfering with the primary disposal of the 
soil, respecting an establishment of religion, or respectin 


' slavery; and no tax shall be imposed upon the property 0 


the United States, nor shall the lands or other property of 
non-residents be taxed higher than the lands or other prop- 
erty of residents. All the laws shall be submitted to the 
Congress of the United States, and, if disapproved, shall be 
null and void.”? 

What good reason there may be for intrusting 
full power and sovereignty to the people of Ore- 
gon, while you wholly deny it to California, I do 
not understand. Why adopt one system for Ore- 
gon, and another for California? Is it said that 
the people of California are not yet suited to parti- 
cipate in a free government or in the enactments 
If such even were the fact, why wholly 
exclude them from all rights? But Senators know, 
that at this day there are some five or six thou- 
sand American citizens there, and they are rath- 
lessly excluded. Is their capacity for free govern- 
ment to be mistrusted? Is it not rather from the 
fact that they would set up a free government in- 


| deed, that they are deprived of all power? I know 


there is a mixed population in California, and so 
it is in Oregon; but the same limitations and re- 
strictions which apply in one case can be applied 
in the other. The right of voting has been con- 
fined in Oregon to the ‘free white inhabitants.”’ 
The same limitation may apply to California. No 


! ; l | sound distinction can be drawn in these cases, 
honorable chairman of the committee has given, I | 


| yeta republican government is established in one 


| case, and an oligarchy In the others. These peo- 
| ple were but a short time since the subjects of a 
| foreign Power, and sound policy would dictate 
that we should not set up a 


espotism over them, 
Is it not better to authorize our own people to par- 
ticipate in this government, and low the free 
Is it not 
sound policy as well as correct in principle? Will 


, | it not fraternize them with our people and our 
That is the only con- || 


Government? On the other hand, without power 
in the local laws by which they are governed, will 
they not be alien to our Union, and anfraternal to 
our people? It must not be forgotten that all laws 


|| which would be passed in California, as in Oregon, 


would be subject to the approval or disapproval 
by Congress. This system is wholly repugnant 
to our form of government. It is in violation of 
| that fundamental principle which recognizes the 
' “consent of the governed,’’ as the basis of gov- 
ernment. Weare told that such is the early form 
of our territorial governments. Be itso. Its not 
If it were, the applica- 
tion should be uniform, not applied to the free 
white population of one Territory and not to 
, another. 


|| ‘The settlement of the question of slavery by 


| this bill, it is said, is to be determined by the Su- 
| preme Court. I think, if that be the case, this is 


| the first instance in the history of legislation where 
‘* All laws passed by the Legislative Assembly shall be || 


a question purely of a political character has been 
transferred to the Judiciary. It is avoiding what 
necessarily belongs to us to determine. Is this the 
part of wisdom, or manly dignity and firmness, 
to avoid the settlement of a question which is po- 
litical, and which belongs to us? I think not. We 
are told that the Supreme Court of the United 
States can determine whether slavery will exist 
hat by the 
22d section of this bill, a right to appeal is granted 
| from the Supreme Court of the Territories to the 
| Supreme Coust of the United States. Suppose it 
| to be so. What would the right of appeal be worth 
| practically? Suppose slavery steals in there, as it 
| will: how can the slave avail himself of this right 
| of appeal? Who is to aid him, in the first instance, 
| to obtain his writ of , on which to 
| try the question of his right to freedom? And if 
_ he should get that and take the first step, 
| how could he appeal? Who would be his surety ? 
| and, at the distance of three thousand miles from 
| Washington, by what means could he reach the 

court? This right of appeal, if it existed epines 
could have no practical effect whatever. It leaves 
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ervitorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Clarke. 
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Senarr. 


all unsettled, in fact, while two lines in a law we || called upon, could we justify it, if we thus sur- 


may pass, by simply inhibiting the institution, | 


will settle all. But, sir, the bill, in fact, does not 
grant even a right to appeal in a case of this kind. 
Though the right of sere) in certain cases is 
granted, it does not include this case, 

The bill establishes “‘a supreme court, district 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


render up this vast ee great princi- 
ples of human freedom, and exclude from it the 
free white labor of the whole land? That this bill 


power which alone could prevent it. It inhibits 
all power in the Territory from preventing the 


vation of free labor and free men, so well calculated 
to advance the-arts of civilization. Do this, and 
the teeming and busy millions of future ages shall 
bless our acts with grateful hearts. 

On motion of Mr. CLARKE, Senate adjourned. 





| 
. . ° . | 
| will do it, there can be no doubt, as it restricts that | 


court, and probate courts.’’ The bill also provides | lawless spread of slavery. That inhibition will Mowpay, July 24, 1848. 


that— | prove a guarantee. Or, certain itis, that while you 
« Writs of error and appeals from the final decisions of \ thus prevent the use of all power to exclude sla- 
enid supreme court shall be allowed, and may be taken to || very from the Territory, it would be as certain as 








Mr.CLARKE said: From my peculiar position, 
Mr. President, in relation to this matter, (having 

















the Supreme Judicial Court of the United States, in the |; . . . ° | been placed upon the committee from which this heen 
same manner and under the same regulations as from the | the decree of fate that it would steal in, as it has into || bill is reported to the Senate,) I feel it to be my esta 
circuit court of the United States.” all the Territories, and then claiming vested rights, || duty to explain the course which I have taken, and neces 
: d . ' it would demand and obtain Jaws securing and rec- || which I shall take, in regard to the bill. On the ysl 
To understand correctly what are the rights of || ,onizing it. Such has been its history in every || morning when the Senate was about to elect the But 
appeal granted in this bill, it becomes necessary to | cg es 5 a ; | i ‘ 
_ ge tes Be . State where it now exists; such will be the result || select committee, to whom was to be referred the the S 
aaa re aie a ae bo es here, if this bill shall become a law. | subject of considering the Territorial bills for Ore- i prov 
courte tthe Guprene Judicial Court of the United | The Senator from Delaware gave us the extent || gon, New Mexico, and California, an honorable : selve 
dooce | Wie oe ane es aaa te - :) || of the area included in those territories north of || Senator on this side the Chamber expressed a wish | 2 | 
—_—_ ven we “can cenen wiretier tere 38, 1) || the parallel of 36° 30’. I was unable to get the || that [ should be a member of that committee. [ ; a col 
Th. oe ee eat 7 thia a SF SE. | precise amount, but if Iam right in my recollec- || declined, for the reason that my health would not | abst 
“x " it b . a 'b on in words, DOW &P- | tion, the aggregate of territory north of that paral- || enable me to undergo the fatigue, and also, because A and 
yon tere “Z eee 7 ne ei We laws | tel was about one million five hundred thousand || I proposed about that time to return home to my ; gres 
granting Writs 0 error an appea s. What are | square miles. || family, hoping that a slight relaxation from my ritol 
those laws? Section 22, chapter 20, United States Mr. CLAYTON. One million six hundred thou- || duties here would restore me to my accustomed the 
Laws, meaiee the manner X Snne appeals | sand square miles. || health and strength. 1 referred the Senator to my cide 
ee ee ert meer “ eaene Judicial || Mr.HAMLIN. And that south of that parallel || colleague as more able than myself, and better fitted i thal 
“Final saiteedons ae Me “ se ao ines the area was about three hundred thousand square || to execute the responsible duties which must de- i the 
in equity, in circuit courts, brought there by original process miles. ‘ volve upon the committee. 1 foresaw the difficul- ; she 
or removed there from the courts of the several States, an Mr. CLAYTON. Two hundred and sixty-two | ties which surrounded ghe subject, and desired ; acq 
removed there by appeal from a distinet court, where the | thousand square miles. || most sincerely to avoid them. Immediately | went e ext 
mutter in oa erceeds the sum or value of two thousund Mr. HAMLIN. Now, sir, we have not the || to the other end of the Capitol to see a friend, and I 
. firmed (nae and reversed || Missouri compromise before us*for discussion. || whilst there the committee was elected. When I vie 
We iel . || What was the object of the gentleman, then, in || returned, I understood I had been chosen a mem- ing 
The right of appeal, then, is given only when | presenting that table of figures? Why did not the | ber of the committee, and was about declining to bil 
the property exceeds in value tw6 thousand dollars. || gentleman, in connection with it, present other facts || serve, when several Senators dissuaded me from ' un 
As that would be greater than the value of a per- || ind figures for our consideration? Why did he || that purpose. I consented, much to my own dis- F re} 
son who might sue out his writ of habeas corpus, |) not state that in our free States the population is | comfort, to remain and serve as a member of the E m 
no right of appeal would exist. | about twelve millions, and in the slave States about | committee, thereby losing the opportunity of going ; re 
| . But, on this point, we ave not left to the doubt- | gieht millions? Why did he not present another || home, and gaining only an unlimited quantity of i M 
| ful or uncertain construction of a statute, although || element—the relative proportion of territory be- || abuse from Mason and Dixon’s line to the Aroos- : in 
| the language of that statute is to my mind clear | tween the free and the slave States? I have not || took. The bill reported by the committee has F 
and positive. The Supreme Judicial Court of the | made an exact calculation on that point, but I be- || received a laborious and deliberate consideration. n 
United States, our highest legal tribunal, have set- || jjeye that the proportion is about as nine to four, || It was reported to the Senate with the assent of all n 
tled and adjudicated that question. It meets this || the free States having an area of less than four and || the members of the committee; but there were two g 
case precisely. The case to which I refer is one || 4 half millions of square miles, and that the slave || of the committee who did not give their assent to d 
involving the right of appeal from the decision of || States embrace an area of more than nine millions || the provisions of the bill—I mean the Senator from \ 
the circuit court to the Supreme Court,on the pro- | of square miles, twice as great as that of the free || Kentucky and myself. The other members gave t 
cess of the habeas corpus. Barry vs. Mercein etal., | States. Why did not the gentleman from Dela- || their assent unqualifiedly to the bill as reported, & ! 
5 Howard’s Rep.. 103. This case was decided at | ware go still further into the statistical view of the || and to all its provisions. Since that time, an ad- i 
January term, 1847: subject, and show that even with every inch of || ditional provision by way of codicil or addendum : 
. _S This court has no appellate power in a an where the — territory down to the southern limit of California || has been revorted, without my knowledge or 4 
poiva am ste - SS ae ana cua at and New Mexico, somewhere between. the years | consent, limiting the time for the action of the i | 
: custody of its mother.” eighteen hundred and sixty and eighteen hundred || Territorial Government of Oregon to three months, 
} «The judgment of a cireuit court can be reversed only || and seventy, under the operation of the laws which || and providing that if the law regarding slavery 2 
; where the miatier in dispute exceeds the sum or value of | have heretofore governed our increase, the popula- | shall not be confirmed within three months after ‘ 
; two thousand dollars. it must have a known and certain | ..- ; : . : : : i 
' valne, which ean be proved and calculated in the ordinary | tion of the free States would be more circumscribed, | the first meeting of the*Territorial Legislature, the c 
: business transactions.” | — o the square mile, than that of the slave 1 act ee be _ and void. I _— nae — my : 
H «ili . bettie Mewes |, States? | assent to such a provision—indee id not know ' 
‘ dena crake, ROE, cenyan peered Mr. CLAYTON. The honorable Senator has || it was to be reported. The concld®on was arrived ; 
it would be utterly useless asa practical matter. || so repeatedly called upon me, that I must again || at afier the bill was exhibited to the whole com- 
j It would not, and could not reach the case of a | answer. As chairman of the committee, I stated | mittee, and had been reported: and from such a 
| person held 0 service—no right of trial can exist || '*S proceedings. I stated com the Missouri com- | ee I stag tare amesy: SA te alee 
beyond the limits of the Territory by this bill, [t |) Promise was proposed; that northern gentlemen shall be as brief as possible, sir, in what I have 
: : i atts AED | voted against it, and southern gentlemen for it; || to say, for at this period of the session it would 
does not meet the case. But, even if it did apply ; cae ; 
to this ease, it would be practically useless. If it and that, if adopted, the effect of it would have | not be courteous towards the Senate, to detain 








could apply to one case, it would be powerless in 
thousands. Itis all delusive. Jt does not allow an 
appeal at all. 

How, then, stands the case? 
government in California, a governor and secre- 
tary are appointed by the President, and three 
judges, who are not removable, and to them you 
commit the legislative power of the Territory; you 
deny them the power to legislate at all upon the 
subjects of religion or slavery! even if every per- 
son in the Territory should desire to exclude the 
latter. You deprive the people of the right to act 
at all—you refuse to act here, and one-half of the 
Senate nearly denying the power.. Is not this 
virtually building up a wall around that Territory, 
which will and must serve as a protection to this 
institution? What is the origin of slavery? It is 


never created by law; it steals into territory, and | 
The Senator | 


then claims a law to recognize it. 
from Virginia [Mr. Mason] says: 

« There never was a law in Virginia creating slavery, and 
I doubt if there has been such a law in any of the southern 
States.”’ 

Such is the fact. There is no law creating it. 
It exists by brute force, in the violation of the 
rights of everything human or divine. Were we 





You establish a |) 


| been, to give one million six hundred thousand || them by any lengthened, observations of mine, 
|| square miles to the North, and two hundred and || even if my health would permit me to stand long 
|| Sixty-two thousand square miles to the South. || enough upon the floor—the last consideration is 
| Mr. HAMLIN. I do not object to the gentle- || the best assurance that [ shall not abuse their pa- 
| man’s statement, but I merely expressed the opin- || tience. Thisggcommittee, Mr. President, you will 

recollect, was appointed by the Senate, peculiarly 





| ion that it would be much more pertinent to the | 
| occasion, had it been accompanied by some of || with a view to the reconciliation or adjustment of 
those interesting statistics to which I alluded. | this absorbing question. One-half of the com- 
mittee was composed of Senators from one geo- 
graphical division of the country, and the remain- 
ing half from the other, and each half consisted of 
Looking to the lights of other days—the patriots || two members of each of the two great political 
of other times—the eloquent warnings which we || parties. Why and for what was the committee 
‘have had from our Washington, Madison, our | so éonstituted? and to what end was it expected 
Jefferson, our Mason, ay, and from our own || their deliberations should come? Was it not con- 
Pinckney, too, and-all that long list of patriotic || stituted with an expectation that local and sectional 
men of the South who. have adorned this Union, || feelings should, in some degree, yield to consider- 
who have pointed out the evils that would come | ations of great public policy, and that the com- 
upon us by perpetuating and extending this insti- || mittee should unite their labors for the purpose of 
‘| tution, [ owe it to the constituents whom I repre- || endeavoring to frame a bill that should reconcile 
sent, to our posterity, to all the toiling millions |; the conflicting interests of parties in regard to this 
| who are seeking an asylum in our land, toembrace || agitating question? Or was it that the com- 
this opportunity of opposing with unshaken firm- || mittee should meet together and spend their time 

| ness any attempt to introduce or permit this insti- || without producing any result whatever? So far 
|| tution to flow into territory now free. Let these || as my intercourse with the committee has gone, I 
| vast and fertile regions be preserved for the culti- || have seen nothing but a spirit of harmony; ur- 


There are other objections to the bill to which I | 


{| 

would gladly allude, but I have already detained | 
| the Senate longer than I designed or anticipated. | 
{i 
| 
| 
| 
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panity, and kind feeling. It is true, sir, that’ the 
gentlemen from the South desired to secure to 
themselves the full rights which they claimed. 
js also true that we of the North did endeavor to | 
resist the claims that were made by the South, and | 
jn the course of the deliberations of the committee 
many questions arose, and many were decided by 
yeas and nays; and finally, after great labor, a bill 
was agreed upon, which received the sanction of 


six members of the committee, and which was not | 


sanctioned by the remaining two. 


gestions and improvements which may be thought 
necessary to perfect it; and it is my purpose, if 


a to give to it a somewhat better shape. | 


ut, sir, the Senator from New pe wage and |! 


the Senator from Maine, instead of aiding to im- 


prove and perfect the bill, have contented them- | 


} 


i} 
tt 


The bill has | 
been brought before the Senate to receive the sug- || 
; an 

very and involuntary servitude within her limits. | 


selves with denouncing the committee who reported | 
it. Now, I disclaim all intention of entering into | 


a controversy upon the question of slavery in the 
abstract. I have my own opinion in regard to it; 
and that is, that slavery, by the legislation of Con- 
gress, should not be allowed to pass into any ter- 


provisional government of said Territory, prohibiting slavery 


| Or involuntary servitude therein, shail be valid until the 
}} 


Ie || Same shall be approved by Congress.” 


My object is this: that no repeal of a law so 
essential to a large portion of this country, so im- 
portant to the North under the present excited 
state of public feeling, was contemplated by the 
committee, nor should take place, without it should 
first receive the decided assent of Congress. With 
this provision, I shall consider that the Territor 
of Oregon will, in all probability, be a free Terri- 
tory; and I also believe that she is entitled, clearly 

Teaounionaniion to the power of excluding sla- 


I believe it was the undergtanding of all parties 


here, at the time of the admission of Texas, that | 
| Oregon should be a free State, as an offset against | 


the increaze of slave power which would necessa- 
rily follow from the annexation of Texas. The 
North has lost, by the surrender of a large portion 
of Oregon, much that we had a right to expect 
would be free territory; whilst, instead of losing 


| at the South, we find that the State of Texas is 


| 


ritory which is now free. My State has expressed || 


the opinion of her citizens upon this subject, de- 
cidedly and unmistakably. oe no means say 
that she would interfere with that institution in 
the States where it is now established by law; but 
she looks with great distrust and alarm upon the 
acquisition of any territory to which it may be 
extended. 

Mr. President, under a full knowledge of these 
views of my constituents, so exactly correspond- 
ing with my own, | have acted in regard to this 
bill, which has been completed by the arduous and 
unremitting labor of the committee. Before it was 
reported, | moved an amendment, which I shall 
move again to-day, and that amendment goes to 
recognize the fact, that by the existing laws of 
Mexico, slavery has been abolished in the prov- 
inces or States of New Mexico and California. 
The amendment which I proposed, and which did 
not prevail in the committee, I then stated was, in 
my judgment, indispensable, and without it I could 
give no assent t 
dissent I subsequently reduced to writing and filed 
with the minutes of the committee. I considered 
that it was a point all but conceded, that the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon was to be unequivocally and 


positively a free Territory, not being within the | 


probable range of the application of slave labor, 
according to the principles of population, soil, and 
climate alluded to by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. It is conceded, I believe, that this matter, if 
uncontrolled, is, in a great measure, governed by 
geographical position; and no man of the commit- 


which would naturally make it a slave Territory. 


Besides, the provisional government of that Terri- | 


tory has enacted a law for its exclusion, which law 


should never be repealed by territorial legislation, | 


without the assent and approval of Congress. 
Well, it was proposed to put this matter beyond 
equivocation or doubt; but, in casting my eye over 
the bill, | perceive, in the sixth section, that after 
granting the power of legislation to the Territorial 
Government, there is this expression: * All the 
‘laws passed by the Legislative Assembly shall 
‘ be submitted to the Congress of the United States, 
‘and, if disapproved, shall be null and void.”’ 


That leaves the question in regard o slavery in | 


the Territory of Oregon precisely where I did not 
understand it was to be placed. 
the bill: If the Legislative Assembly of Oregon, 
at any time after the passage of this bill, whether 
it be at the time contemplated by the bill, or at 
any other time, shall repeal the law for the exclu- 
sion of slavery. as passed by the provisional gov- 
ernment, and if the act of repeal, travelling across 
the Rocky Mountains and the wide waste that lies 
between this Capitol and Oregon, shall be submit- 
ted to the Senateand House of Representatives for 
their approval, and the Senate should be in favor 
of approving the law, and the other branch of Con. 
gress should be against it, then the act is not set 
aside, but continues and remains a law, in full 
force. In order to meet this difficulty, and to 
make the bill accord with my views, | propose to 
add, at the end of the sixth section, the following: 


“ Provided, however, That no law repealing the act of the 


this bill; and a declaration of | 


| 


here is this vital | 
and essential difficulty in regard to this portion of | 


| 








now claiming to extend herself to the Rio Grande, | 


and to take within her limits all that portion of 
New Mexico which is most valuable. 


by the proviso I offer, we shall secure what we 
have remaining, and, with this amendment, in my 
judgment, the bill relating to Oregon will be satis- 
factory to all parties. 

Mr. President, when the committee were deba- 


| ting—and they had much deliberation in regard to 
these Territories of New Mexico and California— || 
there was some doubt expressed as to the fact | 
whether, by the laws of Mexico, slavery had been | 


utterly and absolutely abolished within all the 
States of that Republic. It was the generally- 
received opinion that such was the case; but [ 
have heretofore understood the Senator from Texas 


fact. 


red an amendment declaratory of the fact, which 

will offer for the consideration of the Senate. 
Meanwhile, I ask that the following decree of the 
President of the Republic of Mexico may be read 
by the Secretary: 


The President of the United States of Mezico to the inhabit- 
unts of the Republic: ~ 


Know ye, that, desiring to distinguish the anniversary of 


our independence this year, 1829, by an act of justice and 
national beneficence that may redound to the benefit and 


| support of that inappreciable blessing—that may more and 


more secure the public tranquillity—that may promete the 
grandeur of the Republic—and that may restore or reinstate 
an unfortunate portion of its inhabitants in those sacred 


, a || rights which nature gave them, and thus protect and sustain 
tee believed that Oregon was within that range 


the nation by wise and just laws, in conformity with what 


is prescribed in the 30th article of the constitution: in exer- 


cise, therefore, of the extraordinary powers with which I 
have been invested, i have deemed it proper to decree: 

Ist. Slavery is abolished from the Republic. 

2d. All those wino, until this day, have been considered as 
slaves, are consequenily free. 

3d. When the situation of the public treasury will permit 
it, the proprietors of the slaves shall be indemnified in the 
manner which the laws may prescribe. 

To Don Jose Maria BocaneGRa. 

Mexico, 15th September, 1829. 
Decrees of the 
thority.) 


It appears that in 1829 slavery was abolished in 


(Vol. 5, page 149, of the 
exican Government, published by au- 


the Republic of Mexico by the then President Guer- | 


rero, by this decree issued by him in virtue of the 
extraordinary powers vested in him by the con- 
stitution. In 1830 or 1831, the Government of 
President Guerrero was subverted and overthrown, 
and he was put to death. And in the zeal of rev- 
olutionary excitement, the Congress of Mexico 
ssed a general law, repealing all the laws that 
ad been made or decrees issued by Guerrero, by 
virtue of those extraordinary powers; and in this 
general repeal of all laws, this decree for the abol- 
ition of slavery was included. But in the year 
1837, the Congress of the Republic of Mexico 
assed an act having direct reference to this sub- 
ject, which. I will also ask the Secretary to read: 
“ An act abolishing slavery in the Republic. 
Art. 1. Slavery, without any exception, is and shall 
remain abolished throughout the entire Republic. 


© ArT. 2. The owners of siaves manumitted by this act, 
| or by the decree of Lith September, 1829, shall be indemni- 


| fied for the interest, &¢.—providing only for appraisal.””— 


Dated April 5, 1837, 
Well, sir, such being the undisputed fact in re- 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Clarke. 


Nothing is || 
lost to the slave interest @f the South, and much || 
| has been lost to the free soil of the North. 


Bat | 
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gard to the Mexican law, in order that it may be 
placed beyond doubt or question in future, | pro- 
pose to offer to the Senate the following ameod- 
ment, to be added at the end of the word slavery, 
in the 26th section of the bill—and also to a similar 
section relating to New Mexico, viz: 
“It being understood and declared that at the. time of the 
| cession of the Territories of New Mexico and Caliiornia, by 
Mexico to the United States, slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude had been abolished by the laws of Mexico, and did not 
exist therein; and that the laws now in said Territory shall 
be and remain in full force until Territorial Legisiatares 


shall be formed by Cougress, with authority to change or 
repeal the same.’’ 


There was another question, which was con- 
sidered of vital importance as to these Territories, 
whether they are to be governed by the existing 
laws of Mexico until others are made and sanc- 
| tioned by Congress, or whether, under the Consti- 
i} tation of the United States, which overrules all 
| law, the owners of slaves would have the same 
| right to carry them as property into those Terri- 
| tories, as the citizens of the free States would have 
to carry with them their property. It was pro- 
posed in the committee that this question should 
be left open. The view taken by my friend, the 
Senator from Vermont, and by myself, was, that 
if such was the law, qnother great constitutional 
question was involved, that if a slave should be 
‘carried to California, and if, by the laws which 
| exist there, he could not be held in servitude, 


|| whether he would be able to sue out a writ of 


! 


| (Mr. Houston] to assert that such was not the | 
In order that it may no longer be matter of | 
| doubt, but settled beyond controversy, I have pre- | 


upon a decision rendered by the judge against him, 
also be able, by this bill, to carry the question of 
his personal liberty, by appeal, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As the bill stands, it 
was necessary, in order to carry a case to the Su- 
preme Court, that it should involve an amount equal 
to two thousand dollars. But, in a case of personal 
liberty, the question of amount involved should 
not, in my judgment, enter into the consideration 
of the case. Whether such a case necessarily jn- 
volved a constitutional question, so as to enable 
the appeal to be carried up, was a matter of much 
deliberation, It was the opinion of the Senator 
| from Vermont and others, in which | also con- 
curred, that it would be a subject for an appeal to 
|, the Supreme Court; the difficulty would only lay in 
|| its practical operation. The committee were divi- 
\ ded more upon this question than upon any one of 
|| 8o vital importance; and as much doubt continued 
| to rest upon the subject, | propose to offer the fol- 
|| lowing amendment as an addition to the 24th sec- 
|, tion of the bill. It can surely do no harm, but 
| may be productive of good: 
|| And in all eases involving the personal liberty of a citi- 
| zen of said Territory, or any person residing therein, an ap 
|) peal from the decision of the supreme courtof said Territory, 
|| or any judge thereof, shall be allowed directly to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” 
| My object, Mr. President, in offering these sev- 
| eral amendments, has been to endeavor to make 
| the bill, if it shall become a law, as unobjectionable 
as possible. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the deep interest 
that is felt, and the strong manifestations made, in 
regard to these important subjects. Why, sir, 
| the charges that have been made against us have 

been rung, with all their changes, from the broad 
| Atlantic to the Alleghanies; and the reverberations 
will reach us from the more distant parts of our 
land. Clouds of discontent are gathering in the 
political horizon—they are lowering upon us—and, 
without invoking the spirit of prophecy, we ma 
easily anticipate the mischiefs that will ensue, if 
these questions are not ae settled. He 
who can throw oil upon these troubled waters will 
have done much good. I am not vain enough to 
suppose that office to be mine. I anticipate no 
such distinction; but if my humble aid can econ- 
tribute to the quiet and peace of our common 
country, I shall conceive that my labors have not 
been in vain. 

The Legislature of the State of Rhode Island has 
passed strong resolutions upon this subject, and, 
under the instructions contained in those regolu- 
| tions, | am not permitted to vote for the enactment 
of any law that will, upon any contingency, autho- 
| rize the existence of slavery in the Territory of 
Oregon; neither am I at liberty to establish slavery 


bin any Territory now free. With regard to the 


habeas corpus before any judge in California, and, 





instructions of a Legislature, I do not consider 
them as obliging a Senator to surrender his own 
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well-conceived and fixed opinions. I feel, that in 


receiving an appointment to the high honor of a || 





Territorial Government of Oregon— 


| LT supposed thesg declarations had been noted by 
the secretary of the committee. Finding it had 





seat in this body, a degree of confidence has been || not been so done, on the same day I drew up the 
reposed in my discretion and judgment, and that 1 |, paper, which has been referred to, declaring un- 
may be permitted to exercise that judgment in sin- || equivocally my position, and the reasons that 
cerity and honesty. Indeed, sir, | would shrink from | would govern my course, as stated to the commit- 
no responsibility. Bet as the bill is now framed || tee, andas now detailed to the Senate. Having 
I cannot and will not give it my support, and may | done this, [ considered my position undoubted, and 


not—even if the amendments I have proposed are 


adopted—although they would certainly make the | 


bill much less objectionable than I believe it to be 
now. 

I have said that I did not assent to the provisions 
of this bill as reported by the eommittee, and that 
I reserved to myself the right to propose such 
amendments as | deemed advisable, and to act 
upon its passage as my judgment should direct. 
This was distinctly stated in the committee-room, 
and I supposed my objections had been entered 
upon the minutes by the Senator from Indiana. 


Having ascertained from him that the entry upon | 


the minutes had not been made, at his suggestion 
I drew up a declaration myself, and gave the paper 
to the honorable Senator, to be attached to the 
minutes of the committee, then in his possession, 
If he has the minutes of the proceedings, I will be 
obliged to the Senator to allow that paper to be 
read, 

Mr. BRIGHT. The journal of the committee 
is in the committee-room. I will send for it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. What the Senator from 
Rhode Island speaks of was all subsequent, I pre- 


| my right as a Senator unquestioned and unques- 

tionable. I did desire that the paper should be 

read, as its purport is plain and distinet—particu- 

| larly that I might place myself here and elsewhere 

|| in @ true position as to my action upon so import- 

/anta measure. I have not the physical strength 
to proceed further. 


——— 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER. 
|. Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I desire briefly 


| sideration. 
| territorial governments in Oregon, California, and 
| New Mexico, 


law have not been given to the Senate. And why 
| Oregon is found in this strange connection, I do 
not understand. Her history, her position, the 


The reasons which induced the | 
committee to unite these three Territories in one 
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1 tions. There was, I believe, a sort of an under- 
|| Standing between Texas and Oregon, that they 
|| Should come into the Union together: one as slaye 
| territory, and the other as free; but, owing to some 
{ inattention, by not being put in the same bill, 
| Texas got in first, and then shut to the door; and 
‘| poor Oregon has been knocking for entrance ever 
| since; and even now, she is told that she cannot 
|, come in unless she brings with her two other Mex- 
| ican slave territories. 
1 But this bill is presented to us as a measure of 
|| compromise; and in that point of view I desire to 
examine it, We all understand that the subject 
| of compromise is slavery in the Territories named. 
|, In looking into the bill, I find that the subject is 
| named or referred to in but two sections of the act. 
| In the twelfth section, (which relates to Oregon,) 
| it is declared, that the existing laws now in force 
| in that Territory, under the authority of the pro- 


to express T objections to the bill now under con- || visional government, established by the people 
t provides for the establishment of || thereof, shall continue to be valid and operative 


| therein until three months after the meeting of the 
first territorial legislature. 

One of the laws now in force in the Territory is 
| known to be a law prohibiting slavery in Oregon. 
| This law, then, is continued in force for three 
| months after the meeting of the first legislature, 


character of her people, and their claim upon us | and then it will be abrogated by virtue of this act 
| for government, are so entirely different and dis- || of Congress. This repeal will leave Oregon with- 
| connected from the two other Territories, that I | out any law against slavery, It is true, there is 
cannot comprehend the propriety of this alliance. || nothing in our bill prohibitory of the right in the 


Oregon is a native Territory—her people are our 


|| territorial legislature to pass other laws upon the 


sume, to the action of the committee upon the bill. || people—with the same manners, customs, and || subject of slavery, and they may do so, subject to 


I heard nothing of any protest. 

Mr. CLARKE. It was, perhaps, not properly 
a protest. Itwas a statement of my objections, 
and of the reasons that would govern my action 
upon the bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT. 
ator as dissenting from the report, but, on the con- 
trary, as consenting it'should be made. Since the 
conimittee reported the bill, the Senator handed 


me the paper, which I have in my hand, and which | 


can be read if he desires it. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I have no desire to oppose 
the wishes of the Senator from Rhode Island in 
regard to this matter, but the practice of referring 
to what took place in the committee is wrong. I 
beg Senators to consider how much it will embar- 
rass the intercourse of members of committees if 
the proceedings of such committees shall be liable 
at any time to be brought into public discussion. 
J merely make the suggestion to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, without meaning to make any ob- 


jection to his having the paper read. 
Mr. CLARKE. I am not disposed to violate the || 


courtesies or the rules of the Senate. My only 
object is, that the matter should stand before the 
Senate and the country precisely as it occurred. 
Mr. FOOTE. 
from Rhode Island has a perfect right to make 
such explanation as he may think proper, and if 


the reading of the paper is necessary, in justice to || 


the Senator, it should be read. 
Mr. CLARKE. I thank the Senator from Mis- 


sissippi for the kindness of higremarks. It matters | 


but little, however, whether the paper is read or 
not. I will state what occurred when the com- 
mittee was called together for the last time, so far 
as an explanation is proper. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I hope the Senator does not 
understand me as making an objection. 

Mr. CLARKE. No, sir; but a suggestion from 


I did not understafd the Sen- | 


1 certainly think the Senator | 


| language. She had claims for territorial govern- 
ment long before these foreign provinces were con- 
quered by our arms. California and New Mexico 
|| became ours on the 4th of July. Our title to them 
is not one month old. Many of the people inhab- 


| that they are citizens of the United States. The 
| character of these people, and their feelings and 


disposition towards this Government, are unknown | 


tous. We have_but little information as to their 
local laws or customs, and of the nature of the soil 
| and productions of the country. All the informa- 
| tion we have is, that we have acquired so man 

thousand square miles of territory, and that this 
| territory is inhabited by mixed races of men, 
| ranging from the proud Spaniard down to the un- 

adulterated negro; but in what proportion they 
_ exist there, and what are their relative rights, we 
are altogether ignorant. Now, sir, 1 am not pre- 
| pared, nor do [ think the country is prepared, to 
| say what kind of political connection we ought to 
| form with these strange people. Are we now pre- 
pared to say, that the government proposed in this 
bill, which places all the power, legislative, judi- 
| cial, and executive, in the hands of the same men— 
uniting the three branches of government in one 
body—is the proper form of government to train 
| up these people in the ways of our republican 
| institutions ? 


|, make the laws, and then to construe and execute 
them. This is a strange form of government. It 
| is neither republican, democratic, nor theocratic. 

It is a triocracy—three in one. Now, although I 
|, am ready and willing to give to Oregon a proper 
|| government, I am not prepared to legislate for 


| California and New Mexico. And one objection | 


| which T have to this bill is, that it compels me to 
| legislate for all or none. Is this fair and just to- 


iting these Territories do not know at this hour | 


If | understand this bil, it authorizes the judges | 
‘(and governor, with the aid of the secretary, to | 


the Senator from Georgia has much weight with || wards Oregon? Why should her fate be united | 


me. When the committee was in session for the || with that of these Mexican territories? Why 


last time, and the bill, as matured, was presented || should the free-born be associated with the base- | 


for approval, I offered an amendment which I | born? Why should the free territory of Oregon 
deemed important; which amendment was rejected || be joined with the conquered territory of New 
by the committee. J then stated that I would not || Mexico? Should the native citizens of Oregon be 
dissent from the report, but that I held myself free || told that the laws and constitution of their country 
from any committal in regard to the bill—free to | will not be extended over them, unless, at the 
offer any amendment, and to vote upon it as I || same time, and in the same bill, they be also ex- 
should think proper. That, instructed by the || tended over the piebald races of subjugated Mex- 
Legislature of my State, and knowing the feelingsof | ico? Is this part of the compromise? Is it the 
my constituents, which did not differ from my own, || understanding of the committee that the claims of 
I could not give it my support. The Senator from | these Territories upon us for government are so 


Kentucky also dissented from the provisions of | equal that they must stand or fall together? If so, || 


the bill, and made the same explicit reservations; — Jet the friends of Oregon look to it, or another ses- 
and it was to that Senator and to myself that the | sion of Congress may pass, and Oregon still left 
chairman [Mr. Crayron] referred, when he said | without a government. I did suppose that the 
that one of the committee from the South and one # friends of Oregon had found out by this time that 
from the North dissented from the bill as reported. |, there was some danger in these Mexican connec- 


the sanction of Congress; but until they do pass 
| such new laws, there will be no law, Congressional 
| or Territorial, against the admissian of slavery into 
|| Oregon. The twenty-sixth section of the bill, which 
|| provides for the legislative power in California, 
| expressly prohibits the territorial legislature from 
| passing any law “respecting slaves.”” The thirty- 
third section contains the same provision with re- 
gard to New Mexico. Thus, by the prohibitions 
|| of this bill, New Mexico and California are pro- 
hibited from passing any laws against the intro- 
'| duction of slavery into those Territories. Neither 
is there any reservation in the bill that Congress 
| may hereafter act directly upon that subject. 

| These provisions in the bill do, in my opinion, 
| amount to an abandonment of the power of Con- 
| gress over the subject of slavery in California and 
| New Mexico. We say, in effect, that we will not 
|| interfere by Jaw, although we have the power to 
| do so, to prohibit slavery, but let it go there and 
|| sustain itself, if it can, under the Constitution. In 
order to understand what it is that constitutes the 
| compromise peereets by this bill, it will be neces- 
| sary to look at the matter in difference between u® 
| at the time we referred the subject in dispute to the 
‘| committee. The question that divided the Senate, 
| and upon which we spent many days and much 
| eloquence, was this: whether Congress had the 
| constitutional power to prohibit slavery in a terri- 
|| tory of the United States? 

There was also a collateral question, whether, 
| if we had the power, it would be expedient to ex- 
ercise it in the case before us. Upon the question 
of power, I entertained no doubt then, nor now, 
and I am well satisfied that a red of this Senate 
| were of the opinion that Congress had full power 
| over the subject. Congress had frequently exer- 
| cised the power in the Territories, both north and 
| south, and the Supreme Court had, whenever the 
| question was raised, sanctioned our laws. Yet the 

nate thought best to raise a committee upon this 
point. I then thought, and still think, there was 
nothing in the question which we could or ought 
to compromise, unless we were prepared to yield 
up or to qualify a clear constitutional legislative 
|| power. 


j . 


| +But, si 





i} 





. 

r, the committee was raised. How have 
| they disposed of this question—the question of our 
|| power to prohibit slavery in the territories? The 
chairman of the committee says that. this bill 
|| neither affirms nor denies the power of Congress 
| to legislate upon the subject, but leaves the ques- 
| tion to be decided by the Supreme Court. If this 
be so, we are just where we started. The com- 
| mittee have done nothing towards settling the 
|| question in dispute; they merely refer it to the des 
|| cision of another tribunal. But is the bill of that 
tive character represented by the chairman? 


n 
1 think not. Upon looking into its provisions, I 
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find that it does exercise the power of Congress 
upon the subject of slavery. It exercises the 
power in Oregon by abrogating the law now in || 
force there against slavery, in three months after || 
the meeting of the first Territorial Legislature. It 
also exercises the power in New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, oY declaring that no laws shall be passed 1 
in those Territories “ respecting slavery ;”’ this in- | 
hibition of course prohibits all laws against slavery. 
Thus this bill, instead of neither affirming nor de- 
nying the power of Congress over the question of | 
slavery in these Territories, does assert it openl 
and efficiently, and what is more objectionable, it | 
exercises the power all in one direction, and that | 
js in favor of slavery. All laws now in force in 
Oregon are to be abrogated. While California and | 
New Mexico are deprived of all power to pass _ 


Jaws respecting slavery—still more, if this bill is to | the Senate. 


be considered as a compromise—Congress is also | 
to refrain from passing any law prohibitory of | 
sieneeys in either of those Territories; for it cannot 
hereafter be insisted upon with any fairness, that 
after agreeing to leave slavery unrestricted in these | 
Territories, Congress may hereafter pass laws to | 
rohibit it there. 
This bill, then, in my opinion, removes all re- | 
straint upon slavery in the Territeries. There 
will be no law, Congressional or Territorial, against 
its admission. It is left to stand or fall upon the 
Constitution, without any law of Congress upon | 
the subject. This I understand to be the com- | 


| of a practical than a legal question. 


| safety of the Union will be threatened. 


reserve for settlement by this bill will become more 
Large inter- 
ests, individual and social, will be involved. Sec- 
tional feelings will be aroused. The peace and 
Under 
these difficulties, the Supreme Court may say, that 
as Congress had not exercised its constitutional 
power to prohibit slavery in the Territory, and 
did by way of compromise agree to refrain from 
passing any laws “ respecting slavery,’’ and sla- 
very being now in the Territory to a large amount, 


| we, the judges of the Supreme Court, being also 


divided upon this constitutional question, will also 
compromise the matter by letting slavery remain 


until Congress shall pass a law to abolish it. 


Ido not see why the Supreme Court may not 
compromise its constitutional powers as well as 
If it will endanger the Union to pro- 
hibit slavery in a Territory where it does not ex- 
ist, how much greater the danger to expel it after 
it has taken root there. Again, lam altogether 
opposed to throwing this question upon the Su- 
preme Court. I consider it more of a political 
than a judicial question. It has for years en- 


|| tered into the general politics of the country. It 


has influenced our national policy, both in war and 
in peace. From the foundation of the Government 
to this hour, it has been treated as a legislative 
question. Here in Congress, where the States and 
the people are all represented, this vexed question 
has, through all the excitements of former times, 


promise. This is making a clean field for slavery || been regulated and controlled. To send this ques- 


to commence vperations in. There is no visible | 
wall nor hedge to shut it out; and if it does not | 
take possession of the field, and plant itself there | 
with deep root and wide-spreading branches, it | 
will be because the field is not worth the cultiva- | 
tion. | 
But it is said that slavery cannot be established | 
in the Territory without a positive law to sus- | 
tain it; and that there being no law in the Terri- | 
tory legalizing it, it cannot go there. I have no 
doubt of the correctness of this principle of law. 
We all admit that the right of the master in his | 
slave depends entirely upon positive law. Yet | 
we all know that slavery has and will.make its | 
way into countries where there is no positive | 
law prohibiting it. I doubt whether slavery was 
introduced in the first instance into the Atlan- 
tic States—then being colonies—by positive law. | 
It came_in at first by stealth, then by permission. | 
It came in because there was no law to forbid its 
entrance. Once in, it soon made friends, and cre- 
ated an interest and an influence too powerful to be 


discarded. Then came a demand for laws to pro- || 


tect and regulate it. Slavery is here—here without 
our consent—imposed upon us by England—cast | 
upon our shores by Yankee ships; but being here, 
it must now be protected and regulated.. Thus 
said the slave States at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution, and thus it was that African sla- 
very, commencing by imposition and without law, 
fastened itself upon the country, and grew up until 
it is now dignified by the name of an institution, 
and sanctioned by the Constitution itself. This 
non-interference policy is the true policy for the 
extension of slavery. ‘‘ Let us alone,” says the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN;] pass no laws against slavery in the Terri- 
tories, is all that the South asks of the North. 
This bill concedes to the South all that they ask in 
that particular. Slavery is, as far as Congress is 
concerned, let alone, and being left to work its own 
way into these Territories, it will continue to be 
let alone, until it finally secures itself beneath the 
prepenee of a slave State constitution; then it will 
e beyond our control. Again, if we pass no pro- 
hibitory law, slavery will go there under some 
color of right. It is insisted by distinguished Sen- 
ators from the South—gentlemen, too, in whose 
Opinion upon this*subject the people of the South 
will have great confidence—that the Constitution 
of the United States carries slavery into the Ter- 
ritories, and will protect it there, provided there 
be no law to interfere. Now, sir, although I be- 
lieve that there is no such power in the Constitu- 
tion, yet others as sincerely believe that the power 
does exist. They will act upon their opinion, and 
will carry slaves into California and New Mexico, | 
sincerely believing that their property will be pro- | 
tected by the Constitution. Under these cireum- | 
stances, that constitutional question which you | 





tion now into the Supreme Court for final adjust- 
ment, will be to send there all the politics of the 
country, national and sectional. Presidential elec- 
tions, Executive judicial appointments, sectional 
interests, State rights and State honor, will all fol- 


suitors and advocates. 


has frequently been called @ firebrand, the incendi- 
ary’s torch, thrown into these halls to destroy our 
| free institutions. But whatdo you propose to do 
with this explosive matter? To extinguish it? No, 
sir; you only propose to smother it for a time, to 
wrap it up in this law, and then send it down to 
the chamber below, into the Supreme Court, and 
there, among the deeper foundations of our polit- 
ical temple, to let it explode. 1 prefer to keep this 

matter above ground, in the light of day, before 
the American people, and here, in the legislative 
| departmenty-by a majority of the representatives 
| of the States and people of this Union, fairly and 
honestly to settle the question. This will be after 
the example of the fathers of the Republic, and in 
accordance with the spirit of our republican insti- 
tutions. Let that majority decide the question 
either way, and I will be content. Neither do I 
believe that a decision of this question either way 
by Congress will endanger the Union. The peo- 
ple of this country have been too long in the habit 


resentatives, to resort to nullification now. They 
| may seek to alter or repeal them by achange of their 
Representatives, but they never will resort to dis- 
union in order to get rid of anactof Congress. Who 
believes that any respectable portion of the people 
of this enlightened country can be excited to revo- 
lution upon the question, whether negro slaves 
shail or shall not be permitted to go from the sunny 
‘South to starve or freeze to death on the mounwins 
| or in the valleys of Oregon and California? This 
alarm about the safety of the Union is a false 
‘alarm, and I trust that the Senate of the United 
States will not be frightened by it out of its con- 
/ stitutional right to control this subject. But, sir, 
suppose we should send this question into the Su- 
preme Court, and that that tribunal should, in a 
ticular case, determine the constitutional point: 
would their judgment aT settle the matter, or 
even quiet future agitation? If I could believe in or 
even hope that this exciting question could be finally 
settled by the Supreme Court, I would cheerfully 
‘vote for this.bill. But it must be remembered that 
a decision under this bill would be founded simply 
upon the constitutional right to hold slaves in the 
erritory. There would be no act of Congress 
prohibiting or admitting slavery in the case sub- 
| mitted, and therefore let the opinion of the court 
| be either one way or the other upon the Constitu- 
| tion, the great question which we have been agi- 
| tating here for months—the question as to the 
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Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Miller. 
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low the question into your courts like so many | 


In the course of the debate, thisslavery question | 


| respective rights of master and slave. 


| 
} 


| 
‘ 


of submitting to laws passed by their own Rep- || ment, try the right of his master to hold 


| 
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| 
j 
| 
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_ will go there. 
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writ against his master, it is 
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power of Congress to pass laws on the subject— 
would not be touched by the decision of the court. 

That question will then come back to us—it 
will return with increased urgency and necessity. 
It will come with more foree on account of the de- 
cision of the court upon the constitutional question; 
for that decision may be founded upon the fact 
that Congress not only neglected to pass laws, but 
agreed, as we do in this compromise law, not to 
pass any upon the subject; and we will then be 
told that slavery is admitted or rejected, as the 
judgment of the court may be, because Congress 
neglected to exercise its constitutional power upon 
the question. It would be but a sad_result of 
this reference to the Judiciary, if it should turn 
out, after all, that the only power in this Governa- 
ment which can control slavery in the Territories 
is the legislative power. But again: are Senators 
from the North or from the South prepared to say 
that the decision of the Supreme Court will be 
acquiesced in by both sections of the Union as a 
final settlement of this exciting subject? I have 
heard no opinion from either side upon this point, 
We all know, from past experience, that political 
questions of this character are not settled by one 
or two opinions of the court. The Supreme Court, 


with John Marshall at its head, solemnly decided © 


that the charter of the Bank of the United States 
was constitutional; yet General Jackson and the 
party which he led, held otherwise; and claiming 
the right to construe the Constitution as they un- 
derstood it, overruled the judgment of the court, 
and substituted public opinion in its stead, Such, 
I fear, will be the fate of any opinion of the court 
which may be obtained under this law. Public 
opinion will sustain it in one section of the Union, 
and ‘public opinion will condemn it in the other; 
and the fight will go on until Congress shall settle 


| the question by positive law. 
| Permit me also to call the attention of the Sen- 
| ate to what, in my opinion, will be the practical 


} 
j 


operations of this law in the Territory upon the 
Under this 
system of non-interference on the part of Congress, 
and by virtue of the new doctrine that the Cons i- 
tation protects slavery in the Territories, slaves 
It will be found ecattered all over 
the country, wherever slave labor = be profitably 
It will soon become, in favorable loca- 

lions, a dominating interest, exercising a control- 

| ling inflaence—the master believing that he has a 


| constitutional right to this kind of property, while 


| the slave, accustomed from his birth to obey, and 
| ignorant of the privilege reserved to him by this 
| bill, to contest the right of his master—the mas- 
| ter’s rights will be maintained as strictly and as 
Lrigorously as in any slave State in the Union. 
| Under circumstances like these, is it expected that 
the slave, either by himself or by his next friend, 
will avail himself of thfs law, and by a writ of 
| habeas corpus, or by an action for false imprison- 
im in 


| bondage? To suppose that the slave would or 


_could commence these proceedings for himself, is 
| idle. He has net the power to do so, even if he 
| had the knowledge of his rights. He will be found 
on some plantation, remote from any of the means 
| of redress. He cannot take the first step towards 
| freedom without the consent of his master. His 
person under the control of another, without 
means, without counsel, and without opportunity, 
| how can the slave commence avd carry on to 
| judicial decision, a law-suit against his master? 
| Nay, will he be permitted to do so, when that 
decision may destroy the right of every master in 
the Territory? But suppose a slave, impelled by 
| the love of freedom, should escape the vigilance of 

his master, and find his way to one of our judges 
| appointed under this law, and apply to him for a 
probable that the 
judge to whom the application is made, will be 
himself a slaveholder, and entertain the opinion 
expressed here by several southern Senators, that 
the Constitution of the United States carries and 
protects slavery in the Territory. Will the judge 
grant the writ, or even listen to the appeal of a 
slave against what he considers the constitutional 
right of the master? But suppose the judge be 
willing to hear the case, it will not be his duty to 
issue the writ. This, ander some rules of practice 
hereafter to be made by the court, must be done 
by an attorney or clerk, and the negro will be 
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they will undertake the case or not, may depend, 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr 


a 
turned over to them for his writ; and whether |) 


upon the state of public opinion in the Territory at | 


the time. We all know its controlling influence 


both for or against the slave, depends upon the lat- | 


itude in which he may be found, It will be a long 
while before a slave, in New Mexico, will be able 
to settle, in his own person, the great constitutional 


question referred by us for final adjustment in the | 


Supreme Court of the United States. But it is 


said that the slave will be aided in this matter— | 


that he will have friends at the North—that the | 


Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hate] will 
interest bimself in the matter—that funds will be 
raised, and agents sent down to New Mexico to 


institute legal proceedings in behalf of the slaves, | 


and in this way we shall soon have the question 
settled, 


Now, sir, suppose the Senater from New Hamp- | 


shire, or any other gentleman equally ardent in 
the cause, should undertake this mission of phi- 
lanthropy, what would be the course of proceeding, 
and what the result? 
spirit of law and order; he would go there for the 
purpose of instituting legal proceedings against the 
master, for the purpose of testing the constitution- 
ality of slavery in the Territory. When he gets 
there, he will proclaim his object. He tells every 
master that his mission is to free all their slaves— 
not by force, but by law, to be administered 
through the courts; and then asks the aid of local 
judges, marshals, attorneys, and witnesses, in his 
suit. Now, whether he will get such aid or not, 
or whether he will be permitted even to remain 
there himself, will depend upon the amount of 


He would go, | trust, in the | 


slave intereat and slave influence to be destroyed | 


and encounteredsby his mission. We have one 
or two examples of a mission of this kind, sent 
from a free State to try in a slave State the consti- 
tutional question of slavery. 


In the year 1820, the State of South Carolina | 


passed a law of a highly penal character against 
free clored persons bemg found on board of any 
vessel arriving at a port in that State. This law, 
I believe, went so far as to doom the unfortunate 
colored sailor to be sold into slavery. 

Under this law, a colored seaman, and a free- 
man by the laws of Massachusetts, being found 
in the port of Charleston on board a ship belong- 
ing to citizens of Massachusetts, was seized and 
imprisoned, and was dealt with according to the 
provisions of this law. 

The State of Massachusetts complained of this 
law. She believed it to be unconstitutional; and 
for the purpose of settling that question, she sent 
one of her most respectable citizens, with power 
and authority, to bring a suit in one of the courts 


|| those five magnificent States, as free as they are | 
| great, which have grown up under the influence of || 
j 


of South Carolina, for the purpose of testing the | 


constitutionality of this law. What was the result 
of this message? If I retollect rightly, the agent’s 
first difficulty was, that he could not find a lawyer 
in Charleston who would bring the suit. 
then undertaking to bring it himself, he found all 
avenues to the courts shut against him, and the 
result was, that instead of liberating the colored 
seaman by due course of law, he found himself 
imprisoned by a mob, and from which he only es- 
eaped with life and limb by being forcibly carried 
off by some friendly citizens of Charlestone. 

[ have not referred to this case by way of cen- 
sure to the citizens of Charleston. I have no doubt 
they acted under the belief that the law was con- 


siitutional and necessary to their peace and safety. | 


My sole object is, to show how utterly futile it is 


And |) 


_ritories and States which, in the course of time, | 


| They will tell the slaves that they are free, and 
| may entice them to leave their masters. 
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who embrace the other side of the question, will | 
deny his right to hold slaves in the Territory. 
Thus | 
beset and harassed in the enjoyment of what he 


| considers his property, the slave-owner will resist || 


| question. 


this interference, and there being no law in the 
Territory * respecting slavery,”’ he will make law 
for himself, and riots and Lynch-law will settle the || 
Now, do southern gentlemen desire to 
see this state of things? Are they willing to place 
slave property, the most timid of all kinds of prop- 
erty, in a position where it may be constantly | 
interfered with, and where there is no law to regu- 
late the relative rights of master and slave? My 
opinion is, that this no-law policy will not be satis- | 
factory either to the South or to the North. The | 
South will complain that while you permit slavery || 
to go there, you give no law for its protection. | 
The North will complain that you permit it to go 
there at all when you have the authority to pre- || 
vent it. \| 


j 


The interests of both sections of the Union re- || 
a, that before their people emigrate to these || 

erritories, they should know whether they are || 
to be slave or free Territories. Do not send them 
there under false hopes; some, with the opinion || 
that slavery is to be protected; and others, that it || 
is to be abolished. Do not send slavery there for || 


_ hugation; do not permit it to grow and spread | 


/may desire to settle there, that this question be | 


itself there, underthe hope that you may hereafter | 
be able to root it out by the process of a law-suit. || 
No, sir; let us meet this question now openly and | 
fairly, and declare at the very beginning of these 
territorial governments, whether they are to grow || 
up into free or slave States. It is due to the people 

of the Territories; it is due to our citizens who 


settled before it becomes involved with the rights || 
of private property, or entangled by local interests. | 
It was upon considefations of this character that || 
our fathers enacted, in advance, the great ordi- | 
nance of 1787, for the future government of Ter- 


might arise out of the Northwest Territory. They | 
enacted this law while that country was yet a wil- | 


_derness. ‘They impressed it upon the virgin soil, || 


and made it an original element of social and po- | 
litical existence. They did not wait until slavery 

should go there, and then eradicate it. They did 
inquire whether slavery could exist without posi- | 


tive law. They knew that the ne was free || 


then, and they determined to keep it so by positive | 


, law against slavery; and who now can look upon || 


/mise that will admit slavery into either of these 
| Territories; and I will now proceed to state my | 


_me whether | am in favor of any compromise upon | 


| reasons for this position. 


| to them. 


to rely upon a mission sent from a free State into || 
a slave community to settle, through the courts of || 


the latter, a constitutional question affecting the 
safety or the legality of slave property. If the en- 
lightened and law-abiding citizens of the city of 
Charleston would not permit a question of this 
kind even to be heard by their courts, what may 
we expect from the slave-owners of New Mexico? 

Let us also look at the operation of this law 
upon the master.) He, as I have already said, 
will carry his‘slaves into the Territory under the 
opinion that his property will be protected by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
tertaining that opinion, and there being no_law in 
the Territory against slavery, he will feel himself 
autherized to resist every attempt on the part of 
individuals to interfere with his slaves. 
same time, others who are opposed to slavery, and 


Honestly en- | 


At the | . 
ation of ‘l'exas as unconstitutional and impolitic; |! ern States by England, introduced there while they 


this organic law of freedom, and not admire the || 
wisdom of that forethought which prompted the | 
ordinance of 1787? 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foore] asks | 


a | 
I will answer the Senator’s inquiry 


I am not in favor of any compro- 


this subject. 
with pleasure, 


Slavery has now no legal existence in either of | 
these Territories. Itis, in fact, prohibited in them 
all. They were free when we acquired our title 
Oregon is free by nature, and by the, 
act of its inhabitants. New Mexico and California 
are free by the law of Mexico abolishing slavery. 
Now, if I agree, by way of compromise, to admit | 
slavery into these Territories, or into either of | 
them, I wotld, by my vote, establish slavery in a 
country where it had no legal existence before. 
This responsibility [ cannot assume. In taking | 
this position, [ make no war upon the institations | 
of slavery as they exist by law in the slave States. | 
I interfere with no man’s rights, private or polit- 1 
ical: | take things as they are, leaving slavery || 
where it has the right to be, and prohibiting it | 
where it has no right to go. Neither can I perceive | 
that there is anything unfair towards the South in | 
this. ‘Ihe North has heretofore, on all occasions | 
where the territory acquired was, at the time 3 
its acquisition, subject to slavery, yielded the ques- | 








| 
j 
j 
j 
| 
j 
| 





, tion to the South. Louisiana, Florida, and Texas | 


were all slave territories when we acquired them. | 
We of the North did not insist that you should | 
abolish slavery there. We objected to the ennex- 


i a? eh a, ee ee ed 


. Miller. 


| that slavery should be abolished in Texa 
| condition to her admission into the Union. 


| same fair rule to them that we extended to Texas. 


_and to grant more on our part, would be to surren- 


|| fornia. 


_ of all the others. 
_any difficulties which stand in the way of another 
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but we did not insist, with threats of disunion, 


Sasa 


Since the acquisition of Texas, we have acquired 
other Mexican territories, in which slavery is abol- 
ished. Now, all we ask of you is, to extend the 


They are free now; let them remain so. If we 
consent that acquired slave territory shall remain 
subject to slavery, ought not you to agree that 
acquired free territory should continue free? What 
more fair and e aitable compromise than that can 
you expect? To demand more on your part, 
would be asking for slavery a double advantage; 


der the rights of free labor in all the Territories. 
While we of the North are willing to maintain the 
existing rights of slavery, as they exist in the 
States or in the Territories, we cannot, we will not 
aid in creating for that institution new rights and 
new advantages. We cannot consent to acquire 


| territory in order to increase the area of slavery. 


We will not conquer free countries and then sub- 
ject them to slave institutions. 
There is another reason why I would not com- 


| promise the question upon these Territories. It 


is this: New Mexico and California were acquired 
by war; that war arose out of the annexation of 
Texas; and Texas was annexed for the avowed 
purpose of extending and strengthening slavery. 
I am not willing to crown this unholy purpose with 
a double success, by extending slavery not only 
into Texas, but also over New Mexico and Cali- 
Iam not willing that the triumph of our 
arms in this war shall be the sole triumph of sla- 
very. There are also other Mexican provinces ying 
south of New Mexico. They are well adapted to 
slave labor; they would make several slave States 
to be annexed to our Union; and if we now admit 
that the two provinces already conquered may be 
subjected to slavery, we shall hold out an induce- 
ment to a portion of our people for the subjugation 
[ am not inclined to compromise 


war with Mexico; I would rather increase them. 

I am opposed to the admission of slavery into 
these Territories for another reason. I believe its 
establishment there would not only be unjust to 
their present free inhabitants, but would also retard 
the growth, orepte the energies, and mar the future 
progperity of the people and of the States which 
are destined hereafter to occupy that. country. In 
forming the first government for our Territories, 
soon to be States on the Pacific, we should look at 
the country upon which that government is fo oper- 
ate; we should look at its climate, its soil, its rela- 
tive position to, and its future influence upon, the 
Union. With these enlarged views, it is our duty 
as well as our interest to give to this school of infant 
communities such laws and institutions as will best 
train them up into great and prosperous States— 
States where labor may receive its best reward, 


‘enterprise achieve its richest triumph, and liberty 
|| enjoy its surest protection. We are not engaged 


in making a government for South Carolina or 
Massachuseits, but-for Oregon. We are not ma- 
king laws for the regulation and protection of the 
domestic institutions, or for the local rights of 
property in the several States of this Union, north 
or south. No, sir; we are legislating for our far 
distant provinces on the Pacific; and the question 
is, what laws and institutions will best promote their 
prosperity ? for theig prosperity will best secure the 
strength and glory of the whole Republic. I deny 
that the slave States are alone interested in the in- 
troduction of slavery into these Territories. If it 
be right that slavery should go there; if slave labor 
will be profitable there; if the prosperity and wealth 
of that country are to be promoted _ its then, 
considering it as a mere question of political econ- 
omy, we of the North are as fnuch interested in 
sending slavery there as you of the South: so, on 
the contrary, if slavery will be a hinderance to the 
growth and prosperity of these Territories, you of 
the South are as cuit interested to keep it out as 
we of the North, unless you ae yourselves upon 
the narrow and selfish ground, that you have the 
article to sell, and wish to get rid of it by inflicting 
it upon some raw and inexperienced Territory. 
During this debate, Senators from the th 
have said that slavery was entailed upon the south- 
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were yet colonies, when they had not the power 
to resist the imposition. They even charged our 
Yankee friends with aiding and abetting the cruel 
mother 3. riee Sen the perpetration of the misery. 
We have also been told, that if slavery be a curse, 
the North aided in inflicting that curse upon the 
South. Without stopping to inquire into the truth 
of this charge, I desire to call the attention of the 


similarity between the position of our colonies on 
the Pacific, and that of the old colonies of Eng- 
land on the Atlantic. The distance of each. from 
the mother country is about the same, except ours 
munication. Both are new countries about to be 


Both about to be impressed, for the first time, by 
the controlling influences of law and civil institu- 
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|| instance, that I consented to act upon the com- | 


ii 


|, reported the bill, [ feel bound to vindicate the meas- 


~ Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Phelps. 
(| 
| 


SPEECH OF MR. PHELPS. 
Mr. PHELPS said: I rise, Mr. President, not 
| to discuss the amendment of the Senator from New 
| Hampshire, but, as a member of the committee who 


|| ure, more especially as (if I am to judge from present 


| appearances) I shall be almost the oy represent- 


|| ative of that section of the North from w 


ntlemen who make this charge to the striking |) in favor of the bill. It is by no means a pleasant po- 


ich Icome, 


| sition. It wasas a matter of necessity, in the first 


|| mittee, and to my entire regret I have discovered 


: || that the result of our deliberations had met with the 
have the advantage in the inland means of com- | 


| most aecided—the most vehement—I am strongly 


i || tempted to say the most unreasonable-—opposition, 
settled by freemen, and improved by human labor. 


from the northern section of the Union. This sub- 


|| ject of slavery, so much discussed here, has indeed 


' 


tions, which will mould the character and fix the || 


destiny of people and States. Now, sir, if it be 
true that England committed an enormous outrage 
upon the rights of humanity, and upon the best 


her colonies, how can we excuse ourselves for fol- 
lowing her pernicious example, by sending slavery 
into our provinces on the Pacific? England may 
plead as her excuse or justification, that she had 
the opinions of the age, and-the demands for labor 
in a new country. But in this nineteenth century, 
full of light, liberty, and free labor, what apology 
can we offer to Christendom for planting slavery 
upon the distant shores of the Pacific? There is 
no Christian man now living, who would like to 
acknowledge his descent from him who, by force, 
placed the first African slave upon our Atlantic 
shore; and who, I ask, is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of planting the first seeds of slavery in 
the free soil of Oregon and California upon the 
Pacific? 

The proposition to establish slavery in countries 
conquered by ourarms, and free at the time of the 
conquest, is a new and startling proposition. This 
is far beyond and above the old question concern- 
ing the rights of slavery as they existed when 
our Constitution was formed, or as they now ex- 
ist under State institutions. With these vested 
rights, I have neither the power nor the disposition 
to interfere. [ would protect them where they are, 
as I would protect any other rights secured by law 
and constitution. But this new franchise which is 
now claimed for slavery, has neither law nor prac- 
tice to support it, If we grant this privilege, we 
make ourselves the authors of slavery in these con- 
quered provinces; we give to slavery new existence, 
new energy, and a new country. We carry an exo- 
tic into fresh soil, and with our own hands plant it 
there, cause it to grow and spread until its dark 
branches shall overshadow the land. To do this, is 
to become propagators and cultivators of slavery in 
foreign lands, and only to be limited in our opera- 
tions by the extent of the continent. To extend 
slavery by conquest of free soil, is to make slavery 
one of the highest objects of national dominion, 
and the chief incitement to national progress. It 
is to place slavery above liberty, by seizing upon 
soil in possession of free labor, and converting it 
to the uses of slave labor. To grant this advantage 
to slavery, will be to invest it with a progressive 
powses never before acceded to it by any nation, 

eathen or christian. 

I know of no higher political responsibility than 
that which rests upon legislators, when engaged 
in making the first laws for a new and extensive 
empire. It is, if I may use the expression, a work 
of creation, giving form and character where they 
never existed before, causing the spirit of law and 
order to move over the solitudes of nature, and 
converting them into the abodes of social and po- 
litical life. In performing this great work for our 
extensive Territories in the far West, I desire to 
give them such a government as will best secure 
to their citizens life, liberty, and property; as will 
best encourage and reward labor, agricultural, 
commercial, and mechanical; as will best secure 
domestic tranquillity to them, and national strength 
and glory to the Union. To secure these great 
results, t have, afier much deliberation, come 
to the conclusion “ that there should be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude ‘in the said Ter- 
ritories, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shall have been duly convict- 


ed. 
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excited the deepest alarm in the mind of every man 
who is attached to the Union. Long before I had 


|| the honor of a seat here, the prediction had gone 
} forth, that if the Union were to be dissolved, it 


|| other sentiments than those of alarm. 
|| who desires the perpetuity of this Union can avoid 


H 


1] 


| 
| 
| 


} 


|| the people of my own State. 












| 


2 || would be through the agency of this agitating 
interests of her subjects, by sending slavery into | 


question. No reflecting man can regard it with 


No man 


the strongest anxiety to terminate this excitement, 
and, if possible, to settle this perplexing and dan- 
gerous question forever. 


As a member of this committee, I felt that I had 


a duty to discharge to the whole country. I was 
not placed on that committee for the purpose 
merely of representing the peculiar sentiments of 
I was placed there 
| to discharge a duty—an imperious duty—which I 


| owed to all sections of the country. I was placed 


there in order to endeavor to bring to an end the | 
| agitation of this subject, at least in this Cham- | 


ber. Under these circumstances, I concurred in 
the bill which has been presented to the Senate as 
a proposition of peace. And it is now my object 


|| to sustain, if I can, the assertion I made the other 
| day, that on this subject I thought I could vindicate | 


| my course to the country at large, and to my own 
| immediate constituents. 


manner surprising to all. It has been said that 
| extremes met here. 4tis true. The result of our 
| deliberations brought the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina and my humble self, who may be 
regarded as representing the extremes of opinion, 
| into concert. If he and I agree, surely I am jus- 





| sidered and discussed in all quarters in the spirit 
of conciliation. But how is this proposition met? 
To my surprise and my regret, the whole catalogue 
of opprobrious epithets has been exhausted in the 


‘* shuffling,” “‘cowardly’’ measure! I do not know 
each of its supporters. 


and a candid hearing. 


submit. But I am not disposed to see the bill 
hunted out of the Senate like a wild beast. Iam 
not disposed to be implicated in the cry of “ mad 


of their work. 


The very first proposition, [ believe, coming from 
my honorable friend from Connecticut, (Mr. 


of a misjoinder—the subject, as we lawyers all 
know, of special demurrer; yes, mere special de- 


a measure of so great importance—involving con- 
siderations of such magnitude, affecting the inter- 
ests of the whole country, the existence of our 
institutions and the Union—that we are called 
upon in the outset to argue it on the nice point of 
a special demurrer. My friend from New Jersey 
(Mr. Mixer] also complains that we have united 
these several bills. But, sir, is there a single pro- 
vision in this bill relating to Oregon that applies to 
either of the other Territories? Is there a provis- 
ion which extends to California that extends to 
any other Territory except New Mexico? Where, 
then, is the force of the objection that the commit- 


tee incorporated in one bill provisions for three | 


| ritory.. 


| case is widely different. 


| in the other. 
| one side, to answer the objection, we are met, on 


The conferences of this committee resulted in a | 


|| vote for those provisions peculiar to New 


attempt to heap odium upon this bill. It has been || 
| called a “ skulking,”’ “‘ dodging,” shrinking,” | 


but the term “ dough-face’’? has been applied to || 
Sir, all that the committee ask is a dispassionate | 
If the bill do not commend | 


itself to the sound, deliberate, and impartial judg- | 
ment of the Senate, let it be condemned; we must | 


dog,’’ in relation to the subject. The committee | 
are entitled to a candid and rational examination | 
What are the objections urged to the measure? | 


Bapwin,] is founded epon the technical objection | 


murrer, I regret very much, that in the case of | 
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TerritoriesA TI can answer the objection in one 


word: The committee thought it expedient, in 
order to bring the whole subject before the Senate, 
and to avoid the manifestation of mutual distrust 
by a controversy as to which bill should be acted 
upon first, to pin together those bills, which were 
originally separate; and if any gentleman objects 
to the union, he can, by simply taking his scissors, 
in one moment remove the objection, by cutting 
them apart. 


Sir, tt was but the other day that we had to 


| meet the objection that a distinction was made 


between these Territories; and the question was 


| asked by an honorable Senator, “‘ How does it 
happen that you have distinguished Between these 
| Territories, making one provision for Oregon and 


| another for California???’ The question is readily 
| answered. 


I answer it for myself, as a member 
of the committee, in vindication of my own judg- 
ment and my own motives as a northern man, 
hostile to the institution of slavery, and epposed 
to its further extension, 
have already adopted my views and my opinions, 
in the absolute exclusion of slavery from that Ter- 
Every consideration which ‘bears upon 
the subject convinces me that they will hold of the 
same opinion. There will be no inducement to 
carry the institution there. Their condition, soil, 
climate, productions, and pursuits, will forbid it, 
while the sentiments and preconceived opinions of 
the people who will emigrate thither will be hos- 
tile to it. With New Mexico and California the 
Those Territories are 
debatable ground. I, for one, was not willing to 
intrust them with the decision of this grave ques- 
tion; and therefore it was that I would leave the 
matter to territorial legislation in one case and not 
But while we are called upon, on the 


the other, by the special demurrer of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, upon the ground that we 
have united in one bill separate and independent 
provisions for each Territory, which neither con- 
trol, interfere with, or modify each other. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator from Vermont 


does not seem to apprehend the point of the objec- 


The 


tion which I made to the union of those bills. 


| objection was taken and insisted upon, on the ground 
| that the people of Oregon were entitled to have 


their bill considered irrespective of any objection 


|| which might result from any unwillingness on the 
| tified in asking that our proposition may be con- || 


part of members who were favorable to the bill for 
the organization of the Territory of Drogons, to 

exico 
'and California. I desired the bills to be.separate, 
| inasmuch as, if the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives could not-agree upon the provisions for 
the organization of all these Territories, all would 
be deprived of government, Oregon among the rest; 
whereas, it standing alone, Oregon might be sup- 
plied with a territorial government. 

Mr. PHELPS. I have no doubt that Oregon 
is content to stand on her own rights; but I do not 
see how these rights are affected by having the bill 
providing for her territorial government connected 
with another measure providing for the government 
| of another people. It would be in due season to 
| raise this objection when it is ascertained that such 
difference of opinion exists in the Senate as calls 
for the division of the measures. * 

But the proposition of the committee has encoufi- 
tered objections of more importance than those 
relating merely to technical forms. The details of 
the bill have been* misrepresented—grossly mis- 
represented. It has been described to the country 
as an odious measure; and I must be permitted to 
say, that it would seem, from thy comments be- 
stowed upon the bill here, that gentleffen had 
derived their ideas of it rather from the perusal of 
newspaper paragraphs than from an examination 
of the bill itself. ee 

My purpose in addressing the Senate is, in the 
first place, to vindicate myself against the charges 
involved in these misrepresentations; and, second- 
ly, to vindicate the bill itself before the Senate and 
the country. As I have already intimated, the 
most decided opposition to the measure which has 
been manifested here, has come from my own Sec- 
tion of the country. It may be thet I stand alone 
in its vindication, but I gee rr nae oo 
upon my own resources, and 8 d 
intelligence for my vindication. It is well Known 





The people of Oregon . 
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that I represent a portion of these States as deci- || concurs with us on that point. We have had sev- 
dedly hostile to the institution of slavery as any | eral arguments on that subject. I had myself the 


section of the Union. Ultra, | may indeed call the | honor of addressing the Senate on that very point, | 
people of that portion of the country, foe they have || and I believe I was fully sustained by the honor- | 
always taken the most decided and strongest ground || able Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Bacpwin,] | 
who preceded me, the honorable Senator from | 


in opposition toit. I have had occasion heretofore 
to give expression to their sentiments and my own 
upon that subject on this floor. Only a few days 
ago, I expressed those sentiments in a manner, as 
I believe, not at all misunderstood. I professed 


| 


my decided hostility to the extension of this insti- | 


tution to any portion of this great country under 
our legislative control, where it does not alread 
exist. I maintain the same position still; and stand- 


ing upon that position, | concurred in the bill report- | 


ed by this cominittee. I will add, that I will defy 
the world, with all the ingenuity that can be brought 
to bear on the subject, and all its demagogisms, 
to show that I have abandoned one particle of the 
principles heretofore maintained by me on this 
floor, or one iota of the constitutional power neces- 
sary to Carry those principles out. 

I am not about to enter into a lengthened argu- 
ment as to the effect of this bill. My views have 
been already expressed on a former occasion, and 
they have been reiterated by others who agree with 
me upon the legal principles which form the basis 
of my opinion as to the effect of the bill. At the 
same time, it is necessary briefly to advert to them, 
in order to show their application to the measure 
before us. In doing this, I beg gentlemen to un- 
derstand that my remarks are intended to meet 
northern objections. My vindication is to be ad- 
dressed to that quarter in which the charges have | 


been made; and if, in vindicating myself, it should 


happen that [do not commend the bill to the favor- 
abl 

only to say, that understanding my purpose, they 
must judge for themselves of the force of what Il 


e consideration of southern gentlemen, I have | 


say, and of the propriety of sustaining a measure | 
which I fear my arguments will not commend much | 


to their favor. 

What, then, are the provisions of the bill? ‘What, 
let me ask, in the first place, is the condition of 
those provinces? ‘That inquiry has been answered 
by documents read at the Clerk’s table this morn- 
ing. These Territories come to us with an abso- 
lute, express abolition of this whole system of 
African slavery. It was exterminated there total- | 
ly, absolutely, and forever. Such was the condi- 
tion of things there when they came under our 
dominion, and such, as I maintain, is their condi- 
tion still. We have all supposed, until we learned 
to the contrary from the Senator from New Jersey 
this morning, that by the law of nations—the law 
of the civilized world—the law of equity and hu- 
manity, and of common justice, the municipal reg- 
ulations of a conquered or ceded territory, so far 
as they are connected with private rights and the 
rights of property, remain in force until changed 
by the legislation of the conquering power. It. 
requires no argument to establish that proposition. 
The question, indeed, becomes this: Does the ces- 
sion of a ee (or its conquest, if you please 
to use the term) disorganize and destroy the whole 
social system? Does it abrogate all civilized 
association? and is every individual of such a ter- 
ritory upon occasion of its cession, growing out of 
conquest or otherwise, turned out of the pale of 
civilization? Does all security for life, or liberty, 
ot property cease? Is the title to all property va- | 
cated? Is crime legalized? if such an expression | 
can be used where there isnolaw. And canevery 
crime known to the category of human depravity 
be perpetrated without the power to prevent or the 
power to punish? If not—if society can hold to- 


gether under a cession, it follows that the liga- |, 


ments which hof® it together, remain in force until 
they are“destroyed by a superior power. | 
Mr.MILLER. I hold that they do, until altered | 
by the conquering power; and that when you es- 
tablish a government there, you abrogate the pre- 
viously existing laws which are inconsistent with | 
the laws which ts establish. 
Mr. PHELPS. Unquestionably. I will not | 
differ with the honorable Senator on that point. 
So far as the laws of the conqueror, which are 
extended to the province, which come in conflict | 
with previously existing laws, the latter are abro- 
gated. There is no doubt of that. But the gen- | 
eral principal is what I contend for; and I am ver 
happy to find that the Senator from New Jersey | 


| concede this doctrine. 
relieved from the necessity of all argument on this | 


| Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] not now present, and 
| the Senators from Maryland [Mr. Jounson] and 
| New York, [Mr. Drx,] and from Maine, {Mr. 

Hamu. } 


planation of my friend who sits behind me,‘{[Mr. 
Mittek,] a difference of opinion anywhere. If 
these laws, then, are to be retained, what is the 
result? Here is an express law prohibiting the 
institution of slavery; and if it is to remain in force 
undisturbed by us, f 

do they find the door open for the introduction of 


slavery? I have not stopped to cite authorities, I | 


believed it to be unnecessary. Authority enough 
can be cited. 


settle this point. This position, that the law of the 
ceded or conquered territory remains in force until 


altered by the conquering or succeeding power, is | 


now, I believe, the received and acknowledged law 
of the civilized world, and is questioned by no 
competent lawyer. 

The next principle upon which I rely is equally 
well settled, and is, I believe, controverted by no- 
body—that a slave taken from a community in 
which the institution is recognized, into a commu- 
nity where it does not exist, becomes, by the tran- 
sition, free. 


Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator from Georgia | 


I understand to deny the position. 
Mr. PHELPS. 


tion of the United States places this upon a different 
footing. ‘That position | shall advert to presently. 

Well, thus far, I believe, there has been a con- 
currence on both sides of the Chamber. 


where I find decisions going as far as any to sus- 
tain me on this point. The people of Louisiana, 


| deeply interested as they are in this species of 
property, with every indutement on earth to bias || 


their judgment, through their judicial tribunals 
I think, then, that I am 


subject. Now, after having advanced this argu- 
ment to the Senate, and found myself sustained 
fully and absolutely by gentlemen on all sides 
around me, lam somewhat surprised when I am 


| told that this bill carries the institution of slaver 
| into these Territories, and puts an eternal prohi- 


bition upon its exclusion there. Upon what prin- 


| ciple is such an assertion made? I listened to the 
‘arguments of the Senators from New Hampshire 


and Maine, and found that they concurred with 


| me a as they traveled over the road along 


which I had journeyed; but found to my utter 
astonishment, that when they had come to the 


| conclusion of the whole matter, they had, unac- 


countably to me, shot off in an unexpected direc- 
, tion. How do these gentlemen make out that this 
_ bill carries slavery into these Territories? Is that 
_ the legitimate result of the doctrines which I have 
stated? How do gentlemen prove, that in carrying 
out these doctrines to their legitimate conclusion, 
I have abandoned my former professions, and sub- 


|| jected myself to the charge of having concurred in 


‘a dodging, skulking, evasive bill, with a cow- 
ardly visage ?”’ 

Sir, if | were to give a definition of a coward in 
relation to this matter, I should define it to be one 
who abandons his principles for fear of popular 


clamor: I should define it to be one who departs | 


from his own convictions, lest somebody who 
does not understand the subject, or who does not 


choose to understand it, might raise a cry of dis- | controversy about Oregon in the commiitee. It’ 


approbation in some quarter: I should define it to 
be one who avails himself of the excitement upon 
this subject, and through its aid secures election 
to office: the man who acts the part of a political 
weather-cock, by indicating the slightest whiffle in 
the political wind, trembles at the least indication 
of popular excitement, and is paralyzed by an 
opinion which floats to him upon the atmosphere 
of some bar-room discussion. 

I know not what other men may think on the 





Indeed, I believe, with respect to this | 
principle thus advanced, there is not, after the ex- | 


ask honorable Senators where || 


The most emphatic declarations of | 
the Supreme Court of the United States serve to | 


I did not so understand the | 
Senator from Georgia. He says that the Constitu- | 


If I de- | 
sired a judicial concurrence, I have only to go to || 
Louisiana, the very centre of the slave population, | 





uly 24, 


Senate. 


it 
Subject, but in the discharge of my duty here, if | 
thought I could depart one iota from the doctrines 
which Ihave advanced, with a view to effect a 
decision at the ballot-box, my Own constituents 
would, th their deliberate judgment, administer a 
rebuke never to be forgotten. I know them too 
well to imagine that they will ever find fault with 
a strict adherence to duty on this or any other sub- 
ject upon the part of their representatives. I have 
no hesitation in trusting my reputation, my stand- 
ing, and my political existence, to the deliberate 
| judgment of that people. But I never will jeop- 
ardize their integrity or my own, by yielding to a 
momentary impulse which may mislead them as 
it has misled. others. 

To return to the course of argument which I 
was pursuing. What are the provisions of this 
bill in relation to Oregon? The people inhabiting 
that Territory, from the necessity of the case, have 
adopted what they call provisional laws; they are 
subject to our control. For the present we give 
validity to these laws.by our approbation. Now, 
these laws exclude the institution of slavery entirely 
from that Territory. But itis said that we have pro- 
vided for a legislative power which may alter them 
with our consent. How could we do otherwise ? 
| But here a plea in abatement is putin. It is said 
| that we have provided that the laws shall remain 

in force for three months after the commencement 
| of the first session of that Territorial Legislature. 
| Suppose they choose to continue those laws in 

force; they may reénact them. But, say the gen- 
'\tlemen, you should have provided that the law 
should remain in force unless repealed. What 
difference does it make? If we suppose the Le- 
gislature of that Territory competent to reénact 
thoselaws, why, they are competent to repeal them; 
and e converso, if competent to repeal, they are 
| competent to reénact; and I do not know that the 
|| difference is very important between providing 
** Be it enacted, that a certain law passed so and 
so, shall remain in force until the future action of 
the legislature,’’ and providing * Be it enacted, that 
such a law shall be in force no longer, unless it 
|| shall be the pleasure of the legislature to continue 
it.”? I think the power to do one thing is compe- 
| tent to do the other. It is the most immaterial 
|| thing in the world, in my judgment, and before I 
| would hazard the peace of the country, and jeop- 
|| ardize these bills on a distinction like that, throw- 
| 
1] 


ing these Territories out of the protection of law, 
| I can only say that I would select to stultify my- 
| self in some other manner. 
_ But there is another view of the subject more 
| worthy, in my judgment, of the consideration of 
| the Senate. I approve of this provision, because 
I know the people of Oregon to be of my way of 
|| thinking. Having expressed their views, and be- 
| lieving without doubt or hesitation that such would 
| continue to be the views of that people, | was willing 
| to say to them, go on and exclude this institution, as 
| | would if I were among you. _I suppose this con- 
‘| cession to a people whose opinions have already 
been expressed on this subject, and whose adhe- 
| rence to them hereafter cannot be doubted, is to be 
'| regarded as ‘dodging and skulking”’ this question. 
| No man from the South has the least expectation 
| that slavery will ever get into Oregon. Every 
consideration forbids it. Now, whether the Ter- 
ritorial Government continue the law in force, 
according to the plan of this bill by reénactment, or 
we leave it, as the bill stood when printed, in force 
until repealed —in either event the matter is subject 
to our control, for they can do neither the one 
} thing nor the other without our consent. And I 
| take the liberty to add, without anything of the 
| kind having been expressed to me, that if the peo- 
|, ple of Oregon, at the meeting of their Legislature, 


| should perpetuate this law, southern gentlemen 
would not withhold their acquiescence. They 
| would make no question about it. We hea no 


|| was conceded as free territory. We were all of 
|| one mind, and it would be extremely rinfortunate 
|| if this criticism of the bill should destroy a measure 

upon which, in that committee, composed of the 

ultraisms on this subject, all were so well agreed. 

I care nothing about this restriction of three months, 
| and for the reason which I have mentioned. If 
| they choose to perpetuate the law, I give them my 
‘sanction. There is no ground to apprehend that 
| there will be any controversy about /.. 
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Territories—New Mexico and California. Why 
do we put ara a different footing? The an- 
swer is easy. 

n could 
Bat we were not justified in extending that degree 
of confidence to the population of New Mexico 
and California. In this point of view, I believe 
that the Senate will concur with me. An elective 
government in Oregon is nothing more nor less 
than the exercise of the elective franchise by our 
own people, brought up and instructed under our 
institutions. The exercise of that franchise b 
the mongrel populatiog of New Mexico and Cali- | 
fornia would be as broad a farce as could be enact- | 
ed. Hence we made the difference. Tlie question | 
then was, how we could organize a government 
for these Territories, without involving ourselves in 
this question of slavery. After having rejected the | 
idea of an elective Legislature there, it was pro- | 
posed to organize a government on what is called | 
the primitive plan—consisting of a governor and 
judges, appointed 7 the President of the United | 
States. As a northern man, I objected to that 


proposition, without a restriction upon the intro- | slavery in force, and prohibiting the Territorial || confic 


duction of slavery. I was not in favor of remov- 
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The question now arises with respect to the other 
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sents itself in two aspects. First, as a legislative | at liberty to detail what took place in committee, 
| question. Congress possessing the exclusive power | I believe that, for one, [should be exonerated from 


| of legislation over these Territories, the question is | the charge of dodging in reference to this matter. 
_ We thought that the people of Ore- | first presented to us as one of legislation merely. But I say here, as | said there, if there be a con- 
intrusted with the elective franchise. | What law should be passed on this subject of sla- | stitutional question in the case, lam willing to leave 


very? Shall it be admitted or prohibited? These | its decision to the constitutional authorities. I 
uestions must be settled by us in our discretion. || cannot repudiate them. Shall we distrust the 
hey cannot be referred to the Supreme Court. || codrdinate department of the Government? I may 
The bill does not profess to do so. But,as I have | distrust the President. He was not elected by my 
endeavored to prove, we have settled this matter, || vote; but while he is in oflice as codrdinate 
so far as our legislation can settle it, against the || department of the Government, he is entitled to my 
introduction of slavery. canfidence as a legislator, so far as the Constitution 
First, in regard to Oregon, by continuing their '| submits any matter to his constitetional control. 
laws in force for the present, and leaving the mat- || How is it with the Supreme Court? Shall I dis- 
ter to their legislation in future, with a negative | trust them? Shall I refuse to submit the matter 
| upon their action in Congress, which will prevent || to theirdecision? I belong to aclass of politicians 
| the introduction of slavery without our assent. It || who have uniformly asserted the supremacy of 
| is agreed on all hands that slavery cannot exist | that court, and [I must confess that I have been 
without a positive Jaw allowing it. Should they || greatly surprised to find Whigs of the North dis- 
be disposed to enatt such a law, which no one | owning or distrusting its constitutional authority, 
supposes will ever be the case, we have a control || I have re to learn either from political friends or 
over it. || political opponents, that that court has in any degree 
Secondly, in regard to New Mexico and Cali- || forfeited the contidence of the country. In the in- 
fornia, by leaving their present law excluding || tegrity and capacity of that court I have equal 
Fone, Who doubts the integrity or the 

Legislature from changing it. This is all which || learning of the distinguished Chief Justice? And 


’ 


ing this great question from the hands and control | can be done. To add a prohibition of our own || who is prepared to say that that court has become 
of the Senate. I was not disposed to send the | would add nothing, because, first, we already sanc- || so degenerate, and is filled with such unworthy 


power adrift, to seek lodgizes in some tenement || a 
about this city. I was not disposed to suffer it to || sequent Congress might repeal it. We have done | 
i| all which we can do. 


take refuge with these appointees of the President. 
What was the result of my objection? A prohi- 
bition was included in the bil restraining these 
temporary governments from enacting laws on this 
subject of slavery; and now, to my utter astonish- | 
ment, [am told that I have concurred in a measure | 
which perpetuates slavery in those countries. How | 
so? Why, says the honorable Senator from Maine, 
ys have prohibited these men from excluding it. | 
suppose we all agreed that it is not there now, 
and that it could not be brought there without te- | 
gislation; and in the simplicity of my heart and the 
simplicity ef my intellect, I supposed that if a 
local regulation were already made which forbade 
the institution, and that regulation were left “in | 
force, the institution would be effectually excluded. | 


My idea of the matter is simply this: that the in- || 


stitution being already excluded, if you forbade 
any change of the law, it really was excluded for- | 
ever. 


of the newspapers, and on account of which the | 
committee is threatened with “ burning in effigy.” 
We of New England have been accused of not. 
only selling our constituents, but ourselves to per- | 
oe disgrace, and all because we happened to | 

lieve in the old Yankee maxim of letting well , 
enough alone. 

What more do gentlemen require than is given | 
in this bill? I claim that, judging by their own | 
platform, no fault can be found with it. If they | 
demand an express prohibition of slavery, here is | 


a local law now existing there, prohibiting the in- | 


stitution—a law which we recognize and affirm. | 
Why‘add another law? Could you in that way | 
make the prohibition any stronger? It would be | 
a work of supererogation. The committee might 
have decided upon the Wilmot proviso; and if we | 
had succeeded in introducing it into this bill, does | 
any man suppose that we would have thereby | 
changed the opinion or vote of any man upon this | 
floor? No, sir; the Wilmot proviso cannot be | 
carried here. 

If 1 am right in these views, (and southern gen- | 
men can judge whether I am or not—they are. 
aware 1 am addressing myself to objectors who | 
agree with me in the general principles [ advance,) 
I ask, why should I have entered into an idle con- 
test about a punctilio? For, with these views, the 
Wilmot proviso is nothing but a punctilio. Its ob- 
ject is effected by other means. 

I pass now to the judicial power of the bill. And | 
here, sir, permit me to advert to another objection | 
which has gone abroad in regard to this bill equally 





ee 


unfounded. It has been said that this bill refers 
the matter to the Supreme Court, and that we have 
endeavored to escape responsibility by throwing 
our duty upon them. No ter mistake can be | 
made. The bill refers nothing to that court which | 
falls within the constitutional power of Congress, | 
nor anything which does not belong to them 
independently of our action. This subject pre- 


| legislation than this bill proposes? I have said | 
This is one of the objections going the rounds | 


|| R1EN] nor the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 


tion the exclusion; and secondly, if we did, a sub- || men, that it is not to be trusted with the power 
conferred upon it by the Constitution? can 
preach no such heresy, and I am perfectly willing 
In the positions on which these results are || to leave this as a constitutional question to that 
founded, all gentlemen og both sides agree with | court. If the court decide against me, I will sub- 
me. I will repeat them: || mit. If we cannot trust the power there, where, 
1. Slavery exists only by force of positive law || in Heaven’s name, shall we repose it? To what 
in its favor. || earthly tribunal will gentlemen refer the question ? 
2. There is now no law in those provinces || | might take it home to a Whig caucus in the State 


| allowing it, but it has been expressly abolished ||.of Vermont, but their decision would hardly bind 


there. | the people of the South. as may decide it oes 
3. The law of those provinces remains in force || but to what would our decision amount? y 
until changed by the legislation of the United 1 friend from New Jersey seems to think poy Seg 
States. || country would acquiesce in the decision of Con- 
4. The bill prohibits the Territorial Legislature || gress, though not in the decision of the Supreme 
from changing it. || Court. Does experience sustain the were in 
5. I may add, that if Congress enact now an || that view? Did the people acquiesce in the decis- 
express prohibition, it adds nothing to the exist- || ion upon the tariff of 1842? Dia not the people, 
ing prohibition, and might be repealed by any || instead of acquiescing, take the liberty of changing 
subsequent Congress. || their legislators and abolish that tariff? [hope my 
What more, then, can be done in the way of || friend from New Jersey does not consider us 
ee 3 te af fo wer from finding fault with that last legisla- 
that 1 belteve all agree in these positions. e- || tion. . : ‘ 
lieve neither the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ber- There is one point upon which I forbear any 
remark, except to say that if there be any question 
Catnoun] deny them, What, then, do those gen- || as to the practicability under this bill of carryin 
tlemen insist upon, and ee th ovtneg ques- || the = ha ne Sere eh let the bill a 
tion which is alluded to? understand those || amended. ave been in ornare’ iat some gentle- 
gentlemen to insist that the Constitution guaran- | man, with the view of closing This whole contro- 
ties to the people of the slave States their property || versy on this point, will prepare an omen 
in slaves, and that by force of the Constitution || removing this objection. It is not necessary, then, 
they are equally protected in that property in the | to argue that point. But the bill has been most 
Territories if they choose to migrate there with it. || grossly misrepresented. We are told that we pro- 
This question is purely a judicial question. If | pose to abandon our sige wy control on oe 
such be the true interpretation and meaning and | subject—to call on some other department of the 
effect of the Constitution, how can any act of Con- || Government to act for us, and take the responsi- 
gress change it? Can we repeal the Constitution? | bility from our shoulders. What portion of the 
And if a question arises as to the construction of | bill justifies that charge? Where will gentlemen 
that instrument, does it not belong to the Supreme || find the proposition to commit this subject as a 
Court to determine it? How, then, can it be said || legislative question to the judges of the Supreme 
that we refer to that tribunal a question which || Court? I should be loth to believe that any Sena- 
belongs-to it by the Constitution, and which we || tor upon this a — heen Se such would 
cannot take from them if we would? | be the effect of this bill. at do you propose to 
What, then, does this bill provide in relation to | refer to the Supreme Court? Nothing asa matter 
the judicial power of the Territories? That power || of reference. We simply leave that court to exer- 
must be given to them, for every gentleman will || cise its constitutional functions of determining this 
h ictions hej dicial titutional question, We leave the power in 
reeive that restrictions upon the judicial power | constitutional qu . ve tl i 
tn telation to this subject would render the arrange- i their on ae where the Constitution placed it, 
ment nugatory and good for nothing. If this || and we do so because we are not competent to 
question arises, it must +e acted upon judicially, || withdraw it. Does not the bill place the subject 
anda restriction upon the judiciary of the Tertitory || where no legislation bat that of Congress can bear 
. would Deca the whole Log artemis But Sata |} on zm and pare ne a hrvens ae ee 
no more willing to trust the judicial power than I |) tional question which m lation, 
was to trust the legislative power, most especially || by ey authority sors by the Constitztion 
as it was Composed of the same persons. itself for that purpose ; 
The question then arose, what shall be done? | Sir, what would gentlemen have? Will they go 
And here let me inquire, what is the question that || for the Wilmot proviso? Will they go for the ordi- 
is to goto the Judiciary? It is the question arising nance of 1787? Suppose we enact them in this bill. 


aya 














under the Constitution, for that is the claim of | And suppose the court should decide, after all, oe 
southern ——: All that wae seo = oe wen a ene eneen ae — — 
was to provide for an appeal which would bring || by my friends from tion t¢ 
this subject directly before the Supreme Court as | species of property, and ye P24 provinneess ae 
the constitutional expounders of that instrument. || constitutional. Suppose, farther, that we. ne 
Is there any skulking or dodging here? If I were || the ordinance of 1787 over these Territories, 
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that the mement they become States they repeal it, 
and the question goes to the Supreme Court whether 


our ordinance was binding upon that people. How | 


is my friend from New Jersey, in that ease, to 
withdraw the subject from the Supreme Court? 
Will he eall upon them to relinquish that power? 


Does not every gentleman see that we have left the | 


subject where we must leave it, and that there is 
no **evasion ” here? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator has misunderstood 
my argument. This bill will present the case to 
the Supreme Court without being accompanied by 
an act of Congress. 


I do not deny the right of the | 


|, to them, that if they have any constitutional rights 
affected by the action of this body, they may 


| 
| 
| 


appeal to the constitutional tribunals for the ascer- 
|| tainment of those rights; in short, they yield to us 
| the matter of legislation, and concede that we may 
enact such laws as we think exclude slavery from 
these Territories, reserving to themselves (what 
'| we cannot deprive them of) the right to test, 
before the constitutional tribunal, the constitution- 
|, ality of those laws. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Senate. 


! 

question which has heretofore arisen, or is likely 

hereafter to arise. Sir, the committee have pro- 

posed the only measure which their ingenuity 

could devise; and if their proposition is not satis- 

| factory, let me ask gentlemen who object to it 
what is it that they would propose? ft is an easy 
matter to find fault. Nothing was evér done right 


|| in the estimation of all. The world itself, and man 


its inhabitant, were made wrong in the opinion of 
some modern philanthropists; but it is well for ug 


Another objection to the bill is, that the law will |) they have not the power of making it over again, 


not be carried out; that slavery will be introduced | But let me conjure gentlemen who find fault, to 
in despite of law; that the question of freedom | 


inform us what proposition they would present. 


Supreme Cour? to decide upon the legislation of | could not be brought before the judicial tribunals, | Let them tell us what is to be done. If this meas- 


Congress; but if the bill be accompanied by an act 
of Congress, the Supreme Court may, in its de- 
cision, say, that according to the Constitution, there 
being no act of Congress inhibiting slavery, slavery 
may be established in the Territories; but if Con- 
gress acted on the subject, having power to do so, 
slavery must be prohibited. 

Mr. PHELPS. I was aware that the Senator 
made that distinction. But suppose both he and 
Tare right, that this act of Congress virtually leaves 
in force the law of Mexico, is not that a legisla- 
tive act, on the part of Congress, on the subject? 
If the question comes before the Supreme Court, 
they are informed, that when these Territories came 


as the slave would be ignorant of his rights and 
also unable to enforce them. 

To these objections my answer is a very short 
one. If the law is not to be regarded, of whatgon- 
sequence is it what that law is? Will the Wilmot 


| 
| 
} 


ure is not palatable to them,~what do they propose? 
| Sir, we have the Missouri compromise: will these 
gentlemen go for it?) Will the Senators, either of 
them, go for it? Will the Senator from New Jer- 
sey go for it? They answer, no. If they will not 


proviso or the ordinance of §%§87 be any better if || sustain it, will they censure the committee for not 


they are not regarded? Will the slave be any bet- || recommending what they 


ter informed or better able to enforce his rights 

under one form of law which gives him freedom 

| than another? What kind of law will gentlemen 

enact if they assume beforehand that their laws 
will not be enforced ? 

Sir, if the honorable Senator from Maine thinks 

as I do, that the institution is now excluded, surely 


| 


| 
| 


condemn? Will they 
censure me for not proposing a compromise against 
which both they and I are committed? 

Well, what else is there? The Wilmot proviso. 
These gentlemen will go for that. So willl. I 
am not behind them on that subject. But will a 
majority of the Senate do so? I knew, and every 
member of the committee knew, that if we met 


into the Union, they came in with such laws, and | he will not complain that the subject is left where || this question upon the ground of the Wilmot pro- 


that Congress left them in force: will not the court 


regard the act of Coneress as a legislative deter- || 


mination on the matter? and how can the gentle- 
man distinguish between our action negatively and 


itis. Does he wish to change the state of things 


| footing than we can put it upon, by an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at the Wilmot proviso, then by all 


viso, we would be voted down, and it was not my 


of which he approves? If it stands on a better || disposition to present the question to the Senate in 
|| such a form that it could not fai] to be decided 


against me. It is not my purpose, in carrying out 


our action positively? Suppose a bill introduced || means Jet itremain. Butalmost in the same breath || the principles and views of my constituents, to 


here to prohibit slavery in these Territories: would 
the action of Congress add any different constitu- 
tional phase to the question? The Senator from 
Maine told us that every schoolboy in the country 
knows that the Supreme Court cannot settle a po- 
litical question. Sir, call it a political question or 


lative power is exhausted in providing that the 
local law shall not be repealed? And if the Consti- 
tution overrides that legislation and abrogates that 
law, how can we remedy the mischief? What 


| in which the Senator charges us with doing noth- 
| ing, be charges us with declaring that anrery shall || be decided against me. 


not be prohibited, because we do not suffer the 
Territorial Legislature to act. If this were original 
|| with the Senator I should think it entitled to more 


_ make up an issue in my case, which I know must 
I may be permitted, [ 


|| hope, to borrow something from my personal ex- 


tH 
| 


| 


| 


consideration, but it comes from various quarters. | 
what you please, have 1 not shown that the legis- | We are admonished by the gentlemen of the press | to save my case if I could, by moving for a con- 
of our monstrous dereliction of duty, while none of | tinuance, or by changing the mere form of the issue. 
them can give you an accurate account of the pro- | 


visions and effect of the bill. Sir, we have had a 
great deal of declamation upon the subject. Gen- 


perience. If I were about to present a case before 
a judge whose capacity I distrusted, or a jury in 
whom I had no confidence, I should feel at liberty 


Knowing that the Senate could not be brought to 
carry out my purpose in that form, I felt at liberty 
to attain my object in another way, and at the same 


power is there in this country that can decide the | tlemen do not seem able, although the bill is open || time to obtain an arrangement altogether more 
question of the constitutionality of an act of Con- | to their inspection, to point out its defects, or to || satisfactory to the advocates of freedom than an 


ress, unless it be the Supreme Court? No other. 

he only alternative is to repudiate the authority 
of that tribunal; but in that case we must deny the 
authority of the instrument itself, if we deny the 
power delegated by it. 


show us how it tolerates slavery. An important 


unfavorable decision upon the Wilmot proviso. 


argument as to the effect of the bill, an argument || The proposition of the committee is the only one 
| which has been presented which affords the slight- 


, which goes to explain its legal import and effect, 
is denominated sophistry. The very gentlemen 
who bestowed the epithet upon it have repeated 


But it is asked by other Senators why we did r my argument word for word; and if there be soph- 


not settle this question? My friend from New 


istry, then the paternity lies with them. 


They 


Jersey has told us this morning that the committee | have agreed with me almost entirely, and yet there 


was raised to settle this difficult constitutiona! ques- | 
tion. I beg leavesto say, that if I had supposed | 
that I was placed on that committee with that view, 
I would never have troubled the committee with 
my presence. What, sir! a committee of the | 
Senate raised to decide a mere judicial question, 
and one upon which the opinion of every member 
was doubtless deliberately formed! The committee | 
was raised for the purpose of relieving the Senate | 
from the embarrassment in which it had been | 
placed. Bat to my northern friends who ask this | 
question, I say that we have decided it as a legis- | 
lative question, involving the expediency of intro- | 
ducing this institution into those Territories, in | 
exact conformity to their principles and mine. If, | 
then, they believe with me in the result to which 
I come, why ask me why we did not settle this | 
question? 1 think we have settled it for the time | 
being, so far as legislation can settle it. But we 
cannot tie the hands of another Congress, or bind | 
the supreme judicial tribunal. How, then, can it 
be objected to the bill, that it settles nothing? 
Other objections have been urged; and in the | 
course of a very eloquent speech by the Senator | 
from Maine, we were told that this compromise | 
is all on one side. I do not know but the Senator 
is right. I take the liberty of reminding the Sen- 
ator, however, that if it be all on one side, he and 
Tare the last men who ought to complain of it. | 
If it meet the approbation of our southern friends, 
I, for one, have too much sense to say that I have 
made too good a bargain. This is an objection | 
not often heard in our part of the country. But | 
the Senator from Connecticut asked, where is the | 
compromise? The compromise consists in this: 
the people of the South concede to us that we may 


{ 


is something in the bill which their astuteness has 
not enabled them to discover, but which requires 
sophistry to conceal. Now, sir, I put the question, 
where have we dodged, or endeavored to shuffle 


off the question? Suppose we had recommended || are known. 


| 


est chance of an adjustment of this matter, even 
| for the present. I should be gratified if any gentle- 


| man of the Senate could propose anything more 


satisfactory. The purpose of the committee was, 
to extricate Congress from the difficulty in which 
we were placed in regard to this subject. I am 


| well aware of the effect its agitation is likely to 


have throughout the country. It is a very conve- 
_nient electioneering topic. My own sentiments 
I am hostile to the institution of sla- 


to the Senate not to act upon it either way, but to || very, but I trust that my hostility is to be regulated 
_ defer it to a more favorable opportunity, it might || by national and constitutional views: but my sen- 


| have been said that there was a shuffling off of the 
question. But I ask, where is the shuffling, where 
is the skulking in relation to it? I believe 1 am 
about the last man to be charged with skulking, 
for, judging from present appearances, I am stand- 
ing alone among my Whig friends of the North in 
my vindication of this measure, and am perhaps ren- 
| dering myself obnoxious to all the Whig party in 
the North. Sir, I know the agitation of the ques- 
tion that is going on—I know oe aman may be- 
come obnoxious to public feeling under the excited 
_ sensibility of that feeling. Sir, I know the oppro- 
| brious epithets that may be applied; I may be hung 
/or burnt in effigy; but, sir, having formed my 
| opinion of the propriety of the measure, and of the 
_ expediency of adopting it, it is my duty to stand 
| here and vindicate those opinions, let the opinions 
| or feelings of my friends at the North be what 
they may. I do not *skulk;’’ and I tell gentle- 
| men, that although the arts of the demagogue are 
to be put in operation, I shall never shrink from 
| the vindication of my own honest convictions, here 
| or elsewhere. 
' But what could the committee do? Here isa 


; 


| very important question—the most troublesome, 


the Government was established; a question more 
difficult of adjustment, pregnant with greater dan- 


oft de | ger to our institutions, with greater danger to the 
let the territorial law siand as it is; and we concede |! harmony and prosperity of this country, than any 


\ 


| this wretched business of demagogism or popular 
I caution gentlemen on this subject. 
| Gunpowder is a very good thing to fight with, but 
| it is dangerous to explode too much of it at once. 
Popular excitement is not a matter to be trifled 
with in this comntare or in any other. All expe- 
rience shows us the danger of tampering with 


| 








| dangerous, alarming question that has arisen since | the revolutionary wheel whie 


} 


| 


| 


| excitement. 


| timents shall not be degraded by being applied to 


| popular feeling. There is not a page in history, 


from the creation to the present day, more pregnant 
with warning than the page that is now being 
'enacted. There is inquietude, restlessness, desire 





| We have seen the wheels of revolution revolving 
in Europe, and can any one tell when those wheels 
| will stop, or who is the last victim that shall be 
crushed beneath them? Itis but a few days ago 
that we were congratulating a people upon their 
success thus far in the course of revolution. An 
individual who had spent his life over his books, 
unknown to the political world, sprung into politi- 
cal existence as the presiding officer of the Pro- 
visional Government of one of the most powerful 
and most restless people in the world; and, sir, 
our congratulations had hardly reached him before 
bore him triumph- 
antly to the top, threw him from his high position 
into comparative insignificance and obscurity. 
Where will this movement, now proceeding with 
such tremendous power, terminate? There is but 


; 





| for change, pervading every portion of the worlde 
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one intelligence which can predict its termination, 


Territorial Government of Oregon 


| reproval upon the committee and the bill; instead 


and but one power that can control its results, and | 


that power is not a human power. 
Jowing in the footsteps of our fellow-men of the | 
Old World; popular excitement and popular vio- | 
jence are not unknown in our own country. The | 
man who endeavors to carry this excitement to | 
extremes, and to alienate the feelings of this people | 
from each other, to the danger and perhaps destruc- 
tion of our institutions, should be careful to ascer- | 
tain whether he can control the tempest upon which | 





We are fol- | 


heattemptsto ride. The history of the Old World 


shows that the demagogue who puts in motion the | 
assions of men, and drives them to anarchy and | 
bloodshed, deposits his bones at last in one undis- | 
tinguishable mass with those of his victims. And | 
in this more peaceful hemisphere, which revolution 
and anarchy have not yet reached, the political agi- 
tator, Who rises upon a whirlwind of excitement, 
finds, to say the least of him, an earlyepolitical | 
grave. 
~ Sir, I have no particular anxiety on this subject 
because of any peculiar interest I may have in the 
agitatiens ef the day. I know there is # dispo- 
sition on the part of some to make what is called 
political capital, by operating upon the feelings of 
the masses. How far they may be successful in 


| are to be stuffed with straw and burnt, I confess, 


|| against it. 
| its consequences by some of our northern friends, 
|| whose fate it has been to stand pretty much on 


this case is not for me to say. They are, I sup- | 


pose, tired of oid associations, and are seeking | 
about for something new. A new political church || 
| 


has recently been formed, which may serve as a 


sort of city of refuge to unfortunate politicians; | 


but I know enough of the people of the North to 
know that although they may be thus played upon 
for the moment, yet I have sufficient confidence in 
their discretion, integrity, and sound judgment, to 
believe that all this excitement will be but tempo- 
rary. That they will not look upon it in the end 
with sober discretion, at least, I have no fear. Sir, 
I do not intend to say that their sentiments on the 
subject of slavery will change; but I do intend to 
say ‘that the excitement got up by mistaken repre- 
sentations of this bill will subside; that they will 
in the end do the bill and do me justice; and that 
they will content themselves with a rational oppo- 
sition to the institution, without throwing them- 
selves into the hands of the demagogue, or forming 


sectional distinctions which may endanger the sta- | 


bility of the Union. I have only to add, that I 
shall not contribute to the production of a danger- 
ous excitement which may tend to disturb the har- 
mony of the Union. 

I have thus expressed my views on the subject, 
because I have felt myself somewhat implicated. 
If this bill carry on its face a cowardly aspect, its 
authors are responsible for that aspect. But the 
epithet “ cowardly’? would be more applicable to 
those who watch with trembling anxiety the politi- 
cal vane, the turning and eddying of popular im- 
poles ene waver in the discharge of their duty, 
est an honest adherence to the dictates of their 


own judzments and their own consciences should | 
expose them to a groundless censure from their | 
political enemies, or, what is worse, to the treach- | 


ery of political friends, and who are paralyzed by 
the slightest breath of popular disapprobation, 
grounded upon opinions formed without sufficient 
information, hotly conceived and hastily expressed. 

Upon this subject I may be permitted to add 
another consideration. [I am not responsible for 
bringing this agitating question upon the country. 
It came here by no agency of mine. The respon- 
sibility lies elsewhere. It originated in the meas- 
ure of the annexation of Texas. From that meas- 
ure followed the Mexican war, from that war 
followed this conquest, and from the conquest fol- 
lows this agitating and troublesome question. | 
am not responsible for the origin of this difficulty, 
but there are men on this floor who are. The 
Senator from Connecticut over the way, who has 
so liberally bestowed his denunciations upon this 
bill, I believe gave a casting vote in favor of that 
annexation. Whether he represented the opin- 
ions of his constituents on that occasion, whether 
he stood in awe of their instructions, whether he 
was in dread of their eons in the shape of 
burning in effigy, it isnot formetosay. Whether 
it was so or not, his casting vote determined the 
momentous question—that casting vote brought 
upon us the difficulties with which we are now 
surrounded. Sir, if that honorable Senator, in- 
stead of bestowing these wholesale epithets of 





| 


| 








| coat and jacket to add to the conflagration. It 


; : : 
| required no great foresight to predict these con- | pas 
|} own vote, and if its passage would be the means 


|| of settling this question, though it were to cast 
|| me into political oblivion, though it were to be the 


| purpose of discussing the merits of the bill, for I | 


of expressing his dissatisfaction in terms so offen- 
sive, had united with his former friends in bring- 
ing about a settlement of the question which he 
and they have brought upon us, it would have | 
heen a Vittle more satisfactory. [ call upon the | 
Senator from Connecticut, as the man responsible 
for the existence of this difficulty, to put his shoul- | 
der to the wheel; and as he went with the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina and his friends | 
on a former occasion, let him unite with those 
gentlemen now upon some terms of compromise 
or adjustment. Sir, if this subject is to be made 
a subject of popular excitement, and my name is 
to be bandied about in connection with it as an 
object of reproach; or if my old coat and jacket 


under these circumstances, I prefer that the man 
who brought about this state of things, if he can- 
not take my place, should at least furnish his old 





sequences at the time of that annexation. We are 
now where we expected to be when we protested 
We were driven into the measure and 


that occasion where I am now, alone. As they 
forced us into it, for Heaven’s sake let them be | 
generous enough to unite with us now in endeav- | 
oring to extricate us from the difficulty. 





Mr. FITZGERALD aaid: [ do not rise for the 


have not the vanity to suppose that at this stage of 
the discussion [ could add anything new to what 
has beenalready said on the subject. Indeed, sir, 
[ have no great disposition to talk for the mere 


| floor. 


Mr. Fi itzgerald, Mr. Corwin. 
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chosen, every one of them; ard when the honor- 
able and distinguished chairman of that committee 
reported the bill, [ listened with great pleasure, 
and no inconsiderable degree of interest, to the 
remarks which he made, when I learned from him 
that the Constitution of the United States was the 
platform upon which we would be called upon to 
stand in the decision of this question. I was de- 
lighted at the prospect. It appeared to me that I 
could see the rainbow of peace. I thought this 
exciting question might be disposed of without a 
dissolution of the Union, or the shedding of blood, 
as had been intimated by some gentlemen on this 
When the motion was made to amend the 


| bill by striking out all after the 20th section, I 


| 
| 
| 





| 





sake of talking. I have risen rather to do justice 
to a gentleman who is absent than for any other 
purpose, and I shall detain the Senate but a 
very few minutes. I allude, sir, to General Cass. 
Since the commencement of this discussion, I have 
been appealed to by gentlemen whose political 
opinions may, on some points, differ, but who rank 
amongst the friends of General Cass, by whom I 
have been told that the vote which I was about to 
give, or the action which I might take in regard to 
this matter, would have a tendency to affect the 
election of General Cass. I have been told, that 


' inasmuch as I have succeeded him in this Senate, 


am known to be his personal and political friend, 
have been placed on the electoral ticket in my own 
State, and have conversed with that distinguished 
gentleman after his return, my action would be 
considered as reflecting the opinions of General 
Cass on this exciting and all-important subject. 
My object in rising, then, has been chiefly to 
declare to the Senate that I never have, verbally 


| or otherwise, had any intimation of General Cass’s 


opinions upon this subject that were not known to 
all from the declarations made in his response to 
the committee who notified him of his nomination. 
I wilvadd, that I have not received a solitary line 
from any citizen of my own State on this subject. 
I have been left by my friends there to act as my 
judgment shall dictate. So far I have endeavored 
so to act, and [ shall continue to do so as long as 
[ have the honor of a seat in this Senate. I am 
aware, sir, that there is a heavy responsibility 
resting upon me as a Senator, and not only asa 
Senator generally, but as coming from Michigan, 
and as being personally and politically the friend of 
General Cass; but I shall shrink from no responsi- 
bility. My main object has been to know what 
is right in this matter: when I know that, I trust I 
have the moral courage to do it, regardless of con- 
sequences. If we are to believe the tenth part of 
what we hear and see published against General 
Cass, he certain! 
bear, without being responsible for anything that 
I may do here. 

Having stated that I am not to be regarded as in 
any sort the exponent of General Casa’s opinions 
upon the subject, I will now add, that when the 
question was taken upon raising this committee, I 
voted against the motion, because I desired to act 
directly upon the Oregon bill. I believed it was 
an act of justice to the people of Oregon that we 
should do so. I was willing to meet any question 
that might come up. The Senate directed other- 
_wise, and I then voted for the committee that was 


has sins enough of his own to | 
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| 


| were the last act of my life, 





A 


voted for it, still preferring that the question should 
be taken upon Oregon alone, and not to have it 
blended with New Mexico and California. I have 
been anxious to see this question adjusted; and 
although I do not approve of this bill—for there 
are parts of it to which I decidedly object—yet if 
I saw that the passage of the bill depended on my 


|| last act of my political life, | would vote for the 


bill with pleasure. I fear, however, from what I 
have heard in the Senate since the introduction of 
the bill, that its friends are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, And why, sir? A political storm is rising 
in the North which is destined to become a tornado 
before it is allayed. Gentlemen who are seeking 
to direct it for their own benefit may not be able to 
succeed; but the prospect cannot but be regarded 
with apprehension by every patriotic citizen. God 
knows what may be the result of the excitement 


| which now prevails; and therefore I say again, 


that if 1 could feel an assurance that the passage 
of this bill would settle the question, though it 

1 would vote for it. 
And permit me to repeat, once for all, that what- 
ever I may say er do here, I am myself alone to 
be held responsible for it. 


SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN. 
Mr. CORWIN said: Mr. President, I should 


scarcely undertake to assign to the Senate a reason 
for prolonging this debate, especially after the very 
elaborate and lucid exposition of the bill now be- 
fore us, which has been given by the Senator from 
Vermont. I feel compelled, however, from various 
considerations, with which I will not trouble the 
Senate, to state, in very few words, if that be pos- 
sible, what my objections are to the passage of the 
bill; and, it may be, to offer some few observa- 
tions in reply to such propositions as have been 
announced, at various times during this debate, by 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber. | have 
listened with great eagerness, since the commence- 
ment of this discussion, to everything that has 
been said, with the most sincere and unfeigned 
desire to make myself acquainted with at least the 
primary elements and principles which enter into 
the composition of the bill. And I think I may 
say, without exposing myself to the charge of 
egotism, that I feel as little the influences which 
have been spoken of by the Senator from Ver- 
mont as it is desirable that any gentleman, acting in 
the capacity of a legislator, should feel. 1 do not 
participate, however, I may advertise gentlemen, 
in the belief which has been so constantly ex- 

ressed during this discussion, that this is a subject 
which is likely to produce that terrible and mo- 
mentous excitement that is spoken of. I believe, if 
this principle were discussed solemnly, and, 80 to 
speak, abstractedly from those extraneous circum- 
stances too frequently adverted to here, that we 
should be much more likely to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion to ourselves, and at more satisfac- 
tory results, I hope, to those who are to come after 
us. Ihave no belief that the passage of a law, 
such as is now before the Senate, will produce a 
disruption of the bonds that hold this Union to- 

ther. I have no belief that the passage of the 
aw so much deprecated by some gentlemen on 
this side, by the name, if you please, of the ** Wil- 
mot proviso,” could, by any possibility whatever, 
induce the southern portion of the Union, which, 
we are told, is so much excited on the subject, to 
tear themselves asunder from the constitutional 
compact by which we are all held together. Sir, 
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if J entertained an opinion of this kind, I should || 


scarcely think a seat on this floor worth possessing | 
for a single day. I do not think the technical 


** Wilmot proviso,’’ can of itself exercise that in- 
fluence upon statesmen of exalted intellect of the | 
Bouth, which has been intimated by gentlemen who | 
have participated in this debate. What is this 


and elsewhere into such a raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones, to use a very expressive phrase of the nur- 
sery? Whatis it? Why, sir, there are about me 
Senators who know very well to whom the pater- 
nity of the ** Wilmot proviso,” as it has been re- 
cently baptized, belonged. They know that the 
same gentleman who draughted the Declaration of 
Independence, which is hung up in our halls and 
placed in our libraries, and regarded with the aame 
reverence as our Bible—for it has become a gospel 
of freedom al! over the world, as well! as in this 
country—draughted that which is called the * Wil- 
mot proviso,’’ composing as it did a section of the 
ordinance of 1787, and thatthe hand that draughted 
both was Jeflerson’s. There have been some strange 
misnomers in regard to acts, some strange confu- 
sion of nomerclature in this country, as in thiscase, 
when a part of the ordinance of 1787 has come to 
bear the appellation of the ** Wilmot proviso.”’ 
Sir, much as I respect that gentleman for his posi- 
tion upon this subject, which has connected his 
very name with the ordinance of 1787, I deny to 
him the honor of originating it. It is a piracy of 
the copy-right. 1 do not see that there is any faa 
ger that southern gentlemen, after the lapse of so 

many years, and after the founding of a young 

empire in the West, by virtue of that ordinance, 


terrible Wilmot proviso, that has beenerected bere 


| for the want of legal enactments; they have only 





which will elapse, if we should not be able to act | 
upon this matter at the present session, is nota 


| matter of much concern or apprehension with me, | 
term spoken of by the Senator from Vermont, the || 


because I know they have been in your or 
for a year or two, and have not complained at al} 


, complained that you have made too free use of | 


believe it has not been adverted to by any one, 


| and tracing their history, and are as yet incapable 


| gentlemen of the committee for information as to 


| worth while to establish a territorial government 


will so desecrate the memory of Jefferson and spit || 
on his grave, because we merely reénact that ordi- || 


nance over a territory which has subsequently 
come into our possession. I have no idea that such 
consequences will follow from the passage of such 
a law, as gentlemen have predicted. There must 
have been a strange revolution wrought in the 
minds of southern gentlemen between 1787 and 
1847, if such consequences are to follow. And I 
could not help observing, while the Senator from 
Vermont was expressing these noble sentiments, | 
which everybody, even those who do not feel 
them, must admire, telling us we should act here 
independently of the excitement without these 
walis, and that we should scorn those newspaper 
paragraphs in which we are vilified, written by 
those who know little of the motives by which we 
are influenced, and who care less; I could not help 
observing that at last the Senator admonished us 
that there was an excitement abroad which we 
must allay; and to do that, he agreed to this bill, 


although it was somewhat different from that which |! 


he desired? so that the lion-hearted Senator from 
Vermont has agreed to this compromise, as it is 
called, because there is an excitement which he 
wishes to allay by it. Sir, I desire to see gentle- | 
men act and vote here as if there was no excite- 
ment on the subject. I should be very sorry, at | 
least, to allow any influences to operate upon my 
deliberate judgment, except those which belong to | 
the relation of representative and constituent. It | 
is the furthest from my intention of anything that | 


| California. 


gunpowder, Rather than not act in the matter 
fully and definitively, as I would if there were no 
emergency, I would allow those provinces to take 
care of themselves for another twelve months, and 
come here at the beginning of a new session ready 


to act upon the subject as my judgment should || 
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Now, sir, in the first place, I understand we 
have a message*from the President, although I 


calling upon us to designate the boundaries of these | 
Territories of New Mexico and California; and 
another branch of the Legislature has been anx- 
iously looking to the geography of those countries, | 


of determining where Texas ends and New Mex- 
ico begins; and they have been under the necessity 
of applying to the Cliief Magistrate to give thema 
lesson in geography. What the substance of the 
information they have received was, I do not know; 
but I have been informed, upon the floor of the | 


Senate, that Texas extends to the banks of the i 


Rio Grande. 


If this be so, I must be permitted to look to the | 
how much is left for New Mexico, what extent of | 
territory, and what amount of population? Is it 


there, if it be true that Texas extends to the Rio | 
Grande? I think it will be found that there will | 
be but a fragment of New Mexico left, so far as 
population is concerned. It will be very conve- 
nient, perhaps, to attach it to the Government of 


officers there without establishing the boundaries, 
there will be a conflict of territorial jurisdiction. 


| Is it not expedient to settle it now, when you are | 


| by side institutions which may be very dissimilar? 


laws to the Rio Grande; and if she does, she will | 


| Under other circumstances, I am sure the Senator | 


| should be defined, although I do not know that 


| object to this compromise bill. 


If you send your governors and other 


founding new governments there, and placing side | 
It is perfectly certain that Texas will extend her 


comprehend within her jurisdiction a large ae se 
tion of the population of what was formerly New | 
Mexico. Here, then, is my special demurrer. | 


from Vermont would agree with me that it Is in- 
dispensable to the government which we are about | 
to establish, that the limits of their jurisdiction 





this would be an insuperable objection with me, if 
the other portions of the bill were such as I could | 
give my assent to. 

And now | intend, in few words, to state why I 
Sir, there is no 
one—there can be no one—who does not desire | 
that every subject of legislation which comes be- | 
fore the Senate should be settled harmoniously, 


, and, if it might be so, with the unanimous concur- 


can be conceived of, to say anything in regard to |! 


this bill which may wound the feelings of gentle- | 
men who have labored so hard to produce some- | 
thing that would satisfy us all. The Senator from | 
Vermont has acted as he should have acted, has 


very well that he will be willing to accord to me 

the same rule of action, the same independence | 
that he has used; and I fear, when I come to speak | 
of the bill, I shall be under the necessity of avail- | 
ing myself of what the gendeman has called a 
**special demurrer;’’ for [ do not think there is | 
such pressing necessity for the passage of the bill, | 
as to oblige us to forego the statement of such ob- | 
jections as we may entertain. 
no law, what will happen? Oregon has for many | 
years taken care of herself; and I believe on one | 
or two occasions, made better laws for herself than | 
she is likely to get at our hands. She has taken 
care of herself ever since she became an integral | 
portion of the Union, by the settlement of the dis- | 
pute between us and Great Britain. How the new 


wrovinces may fure, what may happen to New 1 


exico and California in the intermediate time 


Suppose you enact | 


rence of every Senator. But, sir,in my judgment, 
with this subject as it stands before us, it would 
be arrogant presumption to undertake to vote 
upon this bill, with a question before us which we 
undertake to transfer to the judiciary department 
of the eee How is this? Is it nota new 
thing in your legislation, when a system of policy 


; | is proposed, and the constitutional propriety of 
acted nobly in relation to this matter; and | know || 


that policy is questioned, to pass an act for the 
purpose of getting a case before the Supreme 
Court, that that court may instruct the Senate of 


'the United States as to constitutional duty in the 


matter? Sir, if we know certainly what that law 
will be, need there be any hesitancy how we shall 
vote upon this bill? Can any one suppose that 
the Senator from Georgia, or the Senator from 
South Carolina, if they believed that the litigation 
which is proposed by this bill to be brought into 
the judicial tribunals of the country would result 
contrary to their determination of what the law 
should be, that they would be in favor of such a 
bill as this? Does any one believe that if the Sen- 
ator from Vermont could anticipate that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States might decide 
that Congress, being silent upon the subject, had 
allowed slavery to pass, at its pleasure, into these 
newly eoneaed Territories, and to become part 
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of the municipal institutions of those Territories 
and to decide, also, that if Congress had enacted 
a prohibitory law, it could not have gone there 
he would vote for this bill? Certainly, he would 
not. Is there any necessity that there should be 
a prohibitory law passed, in order that the ques- 
tion of slavery should be presented with the aid 
of Congressional legislation to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 1 will not undertake to say 
that I differ with the Senator from Vermont in a 
single legal proposition that he has laid down. | 
regard slavery as a local institution. I believe it 
rests on that basis, as the only one that can give 
it amoment’s security. I believe it cannot be car- 
ried, by the power of the master over his servant, 
one inch beyond the territorial limits of the power 
that makes the law. I believe that a slave carried 
by his master into the Territory about which we 
are talking, if slavery be abolished there, will be 
free from the moment he enters the Territory, and 
any attempt to exercise power over him as a slave 
will be nugatory. That is my judgment. But I 
would guard against any doubt on this subject. I 
would act that there should be nothing left 
undone on my part to prevent the admission of 
slaves; for 1 am free to declare, that if you were 
to acquire the country that lies uader the line, the 
hottest country to be found on the globe, where 
the white man is supposed not to be able to work, 
I would not allow you to take slaves there, if sla- 
very did not exist there already. More than that: 
I would abolish it if I could, if it did exist. These 
are my opinions, and they always have been the 
same. I know they were the opinions of Wash- 
ington up to the hour of his death; and they were 
the opinions of Jefferson and of others, who, in the 
infancy of the institution, saw and deplored its 
evils, and deprecated its continuance, and would 
have taxed themselves to the utmost to extermi- 
nate it then. I possess no opinion on the subject 
that I have not derived from these sources. 

I have only to say, that these opinions have 
always received the concurrence of my own under- 
standing, and this, after the most careful investi- 
gation I have been able to give the subject. I find 
the institution of slavery existing in several States 
of the Union; it is a local, a State institution, ex- 
isting under the guarantees of the Constitution. I 
find that, as a legislator of this National Govern- 
ment, | am forbidden by the Constitution to act 
upon this or any other merely State institution. I 
cannot, therefore, interfere with slavery in the 
States as I can in a Territory, where as yet no 
State sovereignty exists, and as I will there, and 
would everywhere else on the face of the earth, 
where I am not forbidden, and where my power 
might extend. And here, sir, I ask, what has 
been your practice as a government on this sub- 
ject?’ If at any time in your progress since 1789, 

ou have acquired territory where slavery existed 
in such a form and consistency as to make it now 
difficult to overthrow it, it has been permitted, 
only permitted, to remain where by law it did 
exist; as in the Northwestern Territory before 
1789, but had not taken deep root, it was expelled; 
and as in the Missouri compromise, excluding it 
in all territory north of latitude 36° 30’ after 1789. 

When Louisiana was acquired, such was the 
tone of public opinion then against slavery, that 
I am sure the men of that day would have abol- 
ished it there, but for the supposed evil of displa- 
cing a system long established on which, and by 
which the social and political systems of the coun- 
try were necessarily formed. Perhaps also, the 
terms of the treaty were with some an obstacle. 
The same men who directed -public opinion in 
1787 in a great measure controlled it in 1804. Jef- 
ferson, who was the anthor of the ordinance of 
1787, was President in 1804, when Louisiana was 
acquired. By his influence, the ordinance of 1787 
made five free States in the Northwest, and I doubt 
not Louisiana would have been also freed from 
slavery too, but for the reasons I have assigned. 
Such were the views of men who directed public 
opinion then; would to God they, or such as they, 
had more to do with public opinion now. , — 

When the ample patrimony of Virginia was 
transferred to the Confederacy, Mr. Jefferson, and 
those of his school who made this noble donation, 
at once declared that slavery should not pollute the 
soil of five rich and powerful new States. Such 
was Virginia, such was American opinion then. 
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] cannot suppose the opinions of these men were so 
changed between 1787 and 1804, that slavery at 
the latter period would be spared by them, except 
for the reasons [ have assigned already. Liberty— 
perfect freedom to all men, of all colors and na- 
tions—was the doctrine of Mr. Jefferson then; and 
Jam told he is now the authoritative expounder 
of free principles to the school calling itself ‘* Vir- 
inian” as well as ‘* Democratic.”’ 
Why, there is scarcely a Virginian who ven- 


tures to have an opinion contrary to tbe lightest | 


thought that he ever expressed. And is it so, that 
we are now to be required, for the sake of some 
imaginary balance of power, to carry slavery into 
a country where it does not now exist? That, 
sir, is the question propounded by this bill. The 
Senator from Vermont is satisfied that slavery 
cannot be extended to these Territories. I believe, 
if his confidence in the judicial tribunals of the 
country were well founded, that slavery could not 
possibly go into these Territories, provided the 
Senate is right, both as to law and the facts. Iask 
every member of the Senate—perhaps I may be 
less informed than any—whether slavery does not 
exist by some Mexican law, at this hour, in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. HANNEGAN, (in his seat.) 
exist; peon slavery exists there. 

Mr. CORWIN. I would thank the Senator 
from Indiana if he will inform me what peon sla- 


very is; and really I ask the question for the pur- | 


pose of obtaining information. I desire to know 


its conditions. 


and parcel of the law adopted in Virginia—partus 
sequitur ventrem—prevail ? 
that the offspring of the womb of her who is a 
slave must necessarily be slaves also, there recog- 
nized ? ; 

Mr. HANNEGAN. AsI understand, slavery 
exists in California and New Mexico as it does 
throughout the Republic of Mexico, and is termed 
peon slavery—slavery for debt—by which the 
creditor has a right to hold the debtor through all 
time in a far more absolute bondage than that by 
which any southern planter holds his slaves here. 

Mr. CORWIN. So it has been described to 
me. I have not seen the Mexican laws upon the 
subject, but the statement just made agrees with 
that of many gentlemen who profess to know 
something on the subject; and therefore I am in- 
clined to think that it is so, and that these people 
are the subjects of thatinfernal law. The Senator 
from Delaware, the other day, informed us that 
the committee have not given to the people of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico the right of suffrage, 
because they were incapable of exercising it—be- 
cause a large portion of them were of the colored 
races. Now, supposing that to be the case, and 
supposing the proposition to be submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States—was slavery 


an institution of New Mexico?—what would be | 


the answer? If the Senator from Indiana were 
there to make response, he would reply in the 
affirmative; he would say that the institution of 
slavery was there; that to be sure it had its modi- 
fications and its peculiarities, but that it was still 
slavery, though there might not have existed a 
law as strong as that glorious principle of free gov- 
ernment spoken of by the Senator from Virginia— 
partus sequitur ventrem. If, sir, these three Latin 
words can condemn to everlasting slavery the pos- 
terity of a woman who is a slave, may not that 
municipal regulation of which we are now speak- 
ing in California and New Mexico, with equal 
propriety, be denominated sr Wap I find, then, 
slavery, as it is called, existing here to a degree, 
and to all practical purposes, as lasting and inex- 
orable as in the State of Virginia; and therefore 
the whole of the hypothesis of the gentleman from 
Vermont falls to the ground as a matter of fact, 
inasmuch as the Supreme Court will decide that 
slavery existed there, and that therefore the whole 
slave population of the United States may be trans- 
ferred to that country. 

Mr. PHELPS. The gentleman will excuse me; 
I spoke of African slavery. 

r. CORWIN. OfthatI am aware. I speak 
now of the general proposition. Now, this is a 
very curious spectacle presented this day and for 
weeks past in the American Congress, and one 


It does | 


Is it transmissible by inheritance? || 
Does the marvelous doctrine of which the honor- | 
able Senator from Virginia spoke as being part | 


Is that holy ordinance, | 
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| upon the events of the last few years. On looking 
_ back at what has happened to that period, I am 
| sure that the magnanimous spirit of the Senator 
| from South Carolina himself will be obliged to 
|| concede to the northern States at least some apol- 

ogy for the slight degree of excitement on this 
|| subject. His hypothesis is, that to every portion 
of this newly-acquired territory—California not 
| excepted—every slaveholder in the United States 
has a right to migrate to-morrow, and carry with 
| him his slaves—holding them there forever, sub- 
ject only to the abolition of slavery when these 
Territories shall be made into States, and come 
into the Union. What, then, would be those few 
chapters in our history? We find ourselves now 
in the possession of Territories with a population 
| of one hundred and fifty thousand souls, if | am 
correctly informed, in California and New Mex- 
ico. The best authenticated history of the social 
institutions of that population informs us that there 


| exists there at this moment a species of slavery as | 


absolute and inexorable as exists anywhere on the 
face of the earth; and that about five in six of the 
population of that country are subjected to the iron 
rule of this abominable institution there. 
Now, | do not expect thatany man will rise up 
' and say, that because an individual happens to be 
| the debtor of another, he shall have hisown per- 
'| son sold into slavery; and not only that, but that 
the curse shall extend—worse than that of the 
Hebrew, not to.the third and fourth generation, 
| but to the remotest posterity of that unfortunate 
man. Nobody will pretend to rise up in defence 
of such a proposition as that. Now, then, I will 
|| give over the criticism. Suppose there is a law in 
New Mexico, which obliges a man to work all the 
'| days of his life for another, because he happens to 
|| owe him five dollars, by some means contrived by 
| the creditor to keep him always his debtor: do 
| you intend that that law shall exist there for an 
|| hour? Well, you have made a law here, that your 
| law-makers, who are to go to New Mexico and 
|| California, shall not touch the subject of slavery; 
|| and if that which is designated in the popular lan- 
| guage of that country slavery, exists there, do 
| you, indeed, send abroad, as you promised to do, 
|| your missionary of liberty? You went there with 
|| the sword, and made it red in the blood of these 
|| people. Whatdid you tell them? ‘* We come to 
give you freedom !”’ 
| in your code here—bloody as that of Draco—that 
| there shall be judges and lawgivers over them, but 
' that they shall make no law touching that slavery 
| to which five out of six of them are subjected. 
Mr. President, this chapter in your history fur- 
| nishes instructive matter for our consideration. 
It is a strange act in the great drama of what we 
call progress. I have looked upon it with some 
concern. I was one of those who predicted that 
| this, or something like this, would be the result of 
_ your Mexican war. I always believed, notwith- 
standing your denials here, that you made war 
upon Mexico for the purpose and with the inten- 
tion of conquest. I ventured to predict just what 
we now see, that acquisition of territory would 
follow the war as its consequence, and its object 
was that, and nothing else; and that this very ques- 
tion would arise, and arise here, to distract your 
| councils, disunite your people, and threaten, as 
are now told it does, that peace which you 





/ 





thought of so lightly when war was so wantonly 
waged against Mexico. It now seems your pre- 
tensions were all hypocritical from the beginning. 
You said your armed men went forth to her in the 
spirit of love. You pretended their mission was 
not conquest, but to set free the captive, to raise 
up the prostrate peon of that country: and now 
what follows? As soon as your arms have subdued 


Instead of the proper blessing 
of peace to your conquered subjects, you propose 
to leave the chains of the peon untouched, and now 
gravely contend that negro slavery shall be super- 
added to slavery for debt. This 1s your improve- 
ment, this your progress in Mexico. To exalt the 
miserable peon, you give him the enslaved negro 
for association and example. Sir, this is, indeed, 


to the lion’s roar. 
a spectacle worth noting, in this bright noon of the 
nineteenth century. 


We proclaimed to the world we would take 
nothing by conquest. This was our solemn hypo- 


{| : ‘ ; 
| cannot help pausing at this point, and reflecteng 


Instead of that, you enact || 


the country, the gentle note of the dove is changed | 


critical declaration for two dark years, while our 
progress was marked by blood, while the march 
of your power was like another people of old, by 
|clouds of smoke in the day, and fire by night. 
City after city fell beneath the assaults of your 
gallant army, and still you ceased not to declare 
| you would take nothing by conquest. Now you 
|| Say this territory was conquered—was acquired 
by the common blood of our common country. You 
trace back the consideration which you have paid 
for this country to the blood and the bones of the 
| gallant men that you sent there to be sacrificed; 
and, pointing to the unburied corses of her sons 
who have fallen there, the South exclaims, “* These, 
these constitute my title to carry my slaves to that 
land! It was purchased by the blood of my sons.”’ 
The aged parent, bereft of his children, and the 
widow, with the family that remains, desire to go 
there to better their fortunes, if it may be, and, 
pointing to the graves of husband and children, 
exclaim, ‘* There, there was the price paid for our 
proportion of this territory!’ Is that true? If 
that could be made out—if you dare put that upon 
your record—if you can assert that you hold the 
country by the strong hand, then you have a right 
to go there with your slaves. If we of the North 
| have united with you of the South in an expedi- 
tion of piracy, and robbery, and murder, that old- 
est law known among men—* honesty among 
thieves” —requires us to divide‘it with you equally. 
{Laughter.] 

If, indeed, Mr. President, we have no other right 
than that which force gives us to these our new 
possessions—if, indeed, we have slaughtered fifty 

, thousand of God’s creatures only to subject to our 
|| power one hundred and fifty thousand of an alien, 
enslaved, and barbarous people, it is but a fittin, 
finale to all this to rivet yet closer the chain o 
| personal slavery upon the Mexican peon, and peo- 
| ple your possessions thus acquired by slaves. I 
'| repeat, that this right of conquest applied to ter- 
\ritory is the same—no other and no better than 
| that by which originally one man could claim to 
hold another in slavery. It is but the right, if 
right it may be called, of the strongest—the law 
in both cases is simply the law of force. You 
| march over a country, wrest it by war from its 
| owner, and say to the vanquished possessor, this 
is now mine. | have oneal your property; I hold 
| it by the law of force. And so originally the 
slave-dealer seized the negro in his African home, 
|| slaughtered in combat part of his family, bound 
‘the rest in chains, brought them here, and sold 
them. It is simply power, and not right, in both 
|| cases. that makes the claim. I repeat, it seems, 
indeed, fitting and in character that the two should 
accompany each other. 
As in the case of lands thus acquired, long pos- 
session and continued acquiescence (in the judg- 
|| ments of men) ripen the claim into legal right, so 
! in the case of legal slavery,,the cuptive, ny 
‘| held only by force, in time, by the law of men, 
| and by the judgment of men, becomes amet ! 
‘| And we are told by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
i| ee that the posterity of such become prop- 
|| erty only through the magical influence of these 
'| words, eames words: ** Partus sequitur ventrem:”’ 
|| * The child follows the condition of its mother.” 
'| Admirable, philosophical, rational, Christian rmax- 
‘| im!!! If the mother be captured in war, it seems, 
| then, the will of a just God, ** whose tender mer- 
'| cies are over all his works,’’ that her offspring to 
|| the remotest time shall be doomed to slavery. 
What sublime morality !—what lovely justice 
combine to sanctify this article in that new deca- 
logue of freedom which we say it is our destiny 
| to give to the world, “* Partus sequitur ventrem ! . 
| Why, it is said to be ** common law.’ Alas! Mr. 
| President, it is but too “‘common,’’ as we see. This 
| right of conquest over land is the same as that by 
| which a man may hold another in bondage. You 
may make it into a law if you please; you may 


enact that it may be so; it may be convenient to do 

so; after perpetrating the original sin, it may be 

wellto do so. But the case is not altered; the 

source of the right remains unchanged. What is 

the meaning of the old Roman word servus? I pro- 
\| fess no skill in philological learning, but I can very 
|| well conceive how somebody, looking into this 
|| thing, might understand what was the law in those 
\ days. e man’s life was saved when his enemy 
conquered him in battle. He became 
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man preserved by his magnanimous foe; and per- | 


petual slavery was then thought to be a boon pref- 
erable to death. That was the way in which sla- | 
very began. 
of the earth a man fool enough to give himself up | 
to another, and beg him to make him his slave? I | 
do not know of one such instance under Heaven. | 
Yet it may be so. Still, [think that not one man 
of ou 7 complexion of the Caucasian race could be 
found quite willing to do that! 

Thus far we have been brought after having | 
fought for this country and conquered it. The 
solemn appeal is made to us—** Have we not min- 
gled our blood with yours in acquiring this coun- 
try??? But did we mingle our blood with yours 
for the purpose of wresting this country by force 
from this people? That is the question. You 
did not say so six months ago, You dare not say 
so now! You may say that it was purchased, as 
Louisiana or as Florida was, with the common 
treasure of the country; and then we come to the 
discussion of another proposition: What right do 
you acquire to establish slavery there? 
was about to ask of some gentleman—the Senator 


from South Carolina, for instance—whose eye at | 
a glance has comprehended the history of the |! 
world, what he supposes will be the impression | 


abroad of our Mexican war, and these our Mex- | 
ican acquisitiéns, if we should give to them the | 
direction which he desires? 1 do not speak of the | 
prementy of slave labor being carried anywhere. 

will waive that question entirely. What is it of | 
which the Senator from Vermont has told us this-! 
morning, and of which we have heard so much | 
uring the last three weeks? And how will our | 
history read by the side of that? Every gale that | 
floats across the Atlantic comes freighted with the | 
death-groans of a king; every vessel that touches | 
your shores, bears with her tidings that the cap- | 


tives of the Old World are at last becoming free— | 
that they are seeking, through blood and slaugh- | 
ter—blindly and madly, it may be, but neverthe- || 


less resolutely—deliverance from the fetters that | 
have held them in bondage. Who arethey? Al- | 
most the whole of Europe. And it is only about | 
a year ago, | believe, that the officer of the Turk- | 
ish Empire who holds sway in Tunis, one of the | 
old slave markets of the world, whose prisons | 


formerly received those of our people taken upon || 
the high seas and made slaves to their captors— || 
announced to the world that all should there be || 
And, if 1 am not mistaken, it will be found || 
that this magic line which the Senator from South |! 
| ing resolve was unanimousty agreed to, (among others :) 


free. 


Carolina believes has been drawn around the globe 


which we inhabit, with the view of separating | 
freedom and slavery—36° 30'—brings this very || 


Tunis into that region in which some supposed, | 
by ordinance of nature, men are to be held in | 
bondage! All over the world the air is vocal with | 
the shouts of men made free. What does it all | 
mean? It means that they have been redeemed | 
from political servitude; and in God’s name, I ask, | 
if it be a boon to mankind to be free from politi- | 
cal servitude, must it not be accepted as matter of 
some gratulation that they have been relieved from 
personal servitude—absolute subjection to the arbi- 
trary power of others? What do we say of them? 
1 am not speaking of the propriety of this thing; it 
may be all wrong, and these poor fellows in Paris, | 
who have stout hands and willing hearts, anxious | 


fighting for it. 


It may be highly improper and foolish in Austria | 
tosend away Metternich, and say, ** We will look | 
into this business ourselves.”’ According to the | 
doctrine,preached in these Halls—in free Amer- 
ica—instead of sending shouts of gratulation across | 
the water to these people, we should send to them | 
groans and commiseration for their folly, calling | 
on them to beware how they take this business 
into their own hands—informing them that uni- || 
versal liberty is a curse; that as one man is born || 
with a right to govern an empire, he and his pos- | 
terity must continue to exercise that power, be- | 
cause in this case it is not exactly partus sequitur 
ventrem, but partus sequitur patrem—that is all the 
difference, ‘The crown follows the father! Under 
your law, the chain follows the mother! 

Sir, we may, we ought to remember, that it was 
law in this country in 1776, that kings had a right | 
to rule us, did rule us. George LII. said then, || 
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‘“*partus sequitur patrem,’? my son inherits my 
erdwn, ‘the follows the condition of the father,”’ 


'| “he is born to be your ruler ;” your fathers gaid, 
Has anybody found out on the face || this is not true, this shall be law no longer. | 
| Let us look for a moment at the doings of that | 


| good old time, 1776. Then, sir, our fathers, being 


to deliver them and their posterity from that law, 


j 
} 
i 
| 
| 
' 
| 


They (the men of 1776) did not believe that one 


man was born ‘** booted and spurred’ to ride || 
And if, as they said, no man was born | 
| to rule another, did it not follow, that no man | 


| another. 


could rightfully be born to serve another. Sir, in 
those days, Virginia and Virginia’s sons, Wash- 


ington and Jefferson, had as little respect for that | 


maxim, partus sequitur ventrem, as for that other 


cognate dogma, * kings are born to rule.”’ I infer | 


from our history, sir, that the men of that day 
were sincere men, earnest, honest men, that they 
meant what they said. 


| was born to be a slave; and, therefore, he ought 

not by any other law to be born a slave. I think 

| this maxim of kings being born to rule, and others 
being born a to serve, are both of the same 

family, and ought 

place whence 

gether. 


I think 
that when the Lion of England crawled in the dust, 


beneath the talons of your Eagle, and Cornwallis | 


surrendered to George Washington, that maxim, 
that a man is born to rule, went down, not to be 
seen among us again forever; and I think that 
partus sequitur ventrem, in the estimation of all sen- 


sible men, should have disappeared along with it. | 
So the men of that day thought. And we are thus | 


brought to the proper interpretation of the lan- 
guage of those men which has been criticised by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, it is worth while to inquire what 
were the publicly-expressed opinions of the lead- 
ing men and States, as to the policy of negro 
slavery, from the year 1774 up to the year 1787, 
and from thence up to the final adoption of the 
Constitution, in 1789. And first, how was it in 
the old Commonwealth, Virginia: 


June, 1774.— Ata general meeting of the freeholders and 
inhabitants of Prince George county, Virginia, the follow- 


** Resolved, That the African trade is injurious to this 
colony, obstructs the population of it by freemen, prevents 
manufacturers and other useful emigrants from Europe from 
settling amongst us,and occasions an annual increase of the 
balance of trade against this Colony.”»—See American Ar- 
chives, 4th series, vol. 1, page 493. 

“ At a meeting of the freeholders and other inhabitants of 
the county of Culpeper, in Virginia, assembled on due notice, 
at the Court-house of the said county, on Thursday, the 7th 
of July, 1774, to consider of the most effectual method to 
preserve the rights and liberties of America: 

“ Resolved, That the importing slaves and convict servants 


is injurious to this Colony, as it obstructs the population of | 
|| it with freemen and useful manufacturers; and that we will 
not buy any such slave or convict servant hereafter to be 


imported.’’—.dmerican Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 523. 
** Ata general meeting of the freeholders and inhabitants 


| of the county of Nansemond, Virginia, on the 11th day of 


| 


to earn their bread, may be very unreasonable in || 
it may be all wrong to cut off the | 
head of a king, or send him across the channel. || 


July, 1774, the following resolution was unanimously agreed 
w: 


“ Resolved, That the African trade is injurious,” &c., 


(same as the resolution of Prince George eounty.}]—Ameri- | 


can Archives, vol. 1, p. 530. 


July 14, 1774, at a similar meeting in Carolind county, 
Virginia : 

“ Resolved, That the African trade is injurious to this 
Colony, &c.; and, therefore, that the purchase of allimported 
slaves ought to be associated against.’’—.American Archives, 
vol. 1, p. SAl. 

« July 16, 1774, at a meeting of Surry county, Virginia: 

** Sth. Resolved, That, as the population of this Colony 
with freemen and useful mauufacturers is greatly obstructed 


by the importation of slaves and convict servants, we will not | 


purchase any such slaves or servants hereafter to be im- 
ported.”’—.American Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 593. 


« Ata general meeting of the freeholders and other inhab- 
itants of the county of Fairfax, Virginia, at the Court-house, 
in the town of Alexandria, on Monday, the 18th day of July, 


* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that, 
during our present difficulties and distress, no slaves ought 
to be imported into <_— = the British Colonies on this con- 
tinent; and we take opportunity of declaring our most 
earnest Wishes to see an entire stop forever put to such a 
wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade. : 

* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that a 
solemn covenant and associa 











i 





oppressed, lifted up their hands and appealed to | 
‘| the God of Justice, the common father of all men, 


which proclaimed that ** kings were born to rule.”’ | 





From their declaration | 
| “all men are born equally free,”’ | infer that, in | 
| their judgments, no man, by the law of this nature, 


nt to have gone down to the same ‘| convention, but was prevented by sickness from 
imagine they came, long ago, to- | 

{ do not think that your partus sequitur | 
ventrem had much quarter shown it at Yorktown | 


| on a certain day you may remember. 





| Africa; but our repeated attempts to effect this by prohibi- 
\ 


slavery was prejudicial to the ‘infant 
| Virginia. 











| 
1774, George Washington, Esq., in the chair: 


should be entered into by | 





[July 24 


ey 


all the Colonies,” &e., &e.—.dmerican Archives, vol. } p 
60 , 


George Washington, Mr. President, was the 
presiding officer at one of these meetings. Certain 
young men here may have heard something of this 
George Washington! He was then a farmer of 
Fairfax. What he did after that meeting shall be 
known, remembered, and revered, by a world 
thousands of years to come, long after you and I, 
and all of us, have been food for worms. 

Similar meetings were held, and similar resolu- 
tions passed, in the following counties in Virginia: 
In Hanover, on the 20th July, 1774; in Princess 
Ann, in July of the same year. 1 extract from the 
same volume of American Archives the following, 
which, from Mr. Jefferson’s connection with it, 
becomes important: 

At a very full meeting of delegates from the 
different counties in the colony and dominion of 
| Virginia, begun ‘in Williamsburg, the Ist day of 
August, 1774, the following association was unan- 
_imously agreed to.”’ I omit, Mr. President, all not 
bearing upon the subject of slavery, and quote only 
the following: 

We will not ourselves import, nor purchase any slave or 
| slaves imported by any other person, after the first day of 


| November next, either from Africa, the West Indies, or any 
other place.”’ 


It seems Mr. Jefferson was a delegate to this 


attending. He however addressed a letter to the 
convention, which I commend to the especial at- 
tention of gentlemen from the South, who object 
so strongly to the expression of opinions as to 
slavery here. Mr. Jefferson, in one paragraph in 
his letter to the convention, writes thus on the sub- 
| ject of negro slavery: 

“ The abolition of slavery is the present object of desire in 


these Colonies, where it was unhappily introduced in their 
infant state.”’ 


Mark these words, Mr. President! He com- 
plains that slavery was introduced into our Ameri- 
can Colonies in their ‘infant state.”” Would Mr. 
Jefferson, were he here to-day, send slavery to the 
infant colonies of Oregon, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia? But Mr. Jefferson goes on to say: 


“But, previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we 
have, itis necessary to exclude all further importations from 





tions, and by imposing duties which might amount to pro- 
hibition, have hitherto been defeated by his Majesty’s nega- 
tive, thus preferring the immediate advantage of a few 
African corsairs to the lasting interest of the American States, 
and to the rights of human nature, deeply wounded by this infa- 
mous practice.”? 

Here we see proofs undeniable that Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the leading spirit then, confidently anticipated, 
not the continuance and further extension of sla- 
very, but its abolition; and, in order to the speedy 


he desires to prevent their augmentation, by pro- 
hibiting their importation. 


| ‘*enfranchisement”’ of the slaves then in Virginia, 
| 


He complains that 
> Colony of 
ere he here, would he not vote to 
exclude slavery from the ‘infant”’ colonies of Or- 
egon, New Mexico, and California? We have seen 
that he draughted the clause against slavery in 
the ordinance of 1787. We know he remained 
unchanged till his death. , . 
How stood public opinion, Mr. President, in 
the year 1775, in the State of Georgia? From the 
proceedings of a patriotic association in Georgia at 
that time, called the ‘* Darien Committee,”’ I take 
the following: 


* We, therefore, the representatives of the extensive dis- 
trict of Darien, inthe Colony of Georgia, having now assem- 
bled in Congress, by authority and free choice of the inhabit- 
ants of the said district, now freed from their fetters, do 
resolve— 

“5. To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy 

for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or complerion, 
we hereby declare our di on and abhorrence of the 
unnatural practice of slavery in America, (however the un- 
cultivated state of our country, or other specious arguments, 
may plead for it:) a practice founded in injustice and cru- 
elty, and highly gerous to our liberties, as well as lives, 
debasing part of our fellow-creatures below men, and cor- 
rupting the virtue and morals of the rest, and as laying the 
basis of that liberty we contend for (and which we pray the 
Almighty to continue to the latest posterity) upon a very 
wrong foundation. We therefore resolve, at all times to 
eee ee 
is Colony, u most safe ai u ng 
in th y, upon eq ea de 


ng popes and themselves.’’—.4merican 
P- ; 

From these papers, as well as the general his- 
tory of the times, we can see what the fathers 
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Territorial Government of Oregon 


—Mr. Corwin. 


‘Senate. 


thought on this subject. May I not, with pro- i in that light now. But the gentleman from Vir- 
found respect, suggest that these papers, dated in | ginia has said that it must be done. Why? Be- 
1774 and 1775, explain to us the meaning of | cause it is compassion to the slave. He cannot 
the Declaration of Independence, adopted in 1776? | be nurtured in Virginia; your lands are worn 
Surely, the men who voted the foregoing resolu- || out. Sir, that statement sounded ominous in my | tor from South Carolina must have had some new 
tions in 1775, might, very consistently, in 1776, | ears. It gave rise to some reflection. Why are | light upon the subject within the last few years, 
declare as they did—‘** We hold these truths to be || your lands worn out? Are the lands of Penn- || and that several of my Democratic friends on all 
self-evident, that all men are created equal; that | sylvanja worn out? Are those of Connecticut | sides of the Chamber must have been smitten with 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain || wornout? Is not Massachusetts more productive | new love for the power and wisdom of the Supreme 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- | to-day than when the foot of the white man was |, Court. Do you remember the case adverted to by 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.”” Weil might | first impressed upon her soil? Your lands are | the Senator from New Jersey to-day? [recollect 
these men, with their hearts purified from selfish- || worn out, because the slave has turned pale the | very well when we did not stop to inquire how the 
ness by the dreadful conflict which then was seen || land wherever he has set down his black foot! It }) Supreme Court had decided or ordained. It had 
to be inevitable, feel that all men were equal before || is slave labor that has done all this. And must || decided, with John Marshall at its head—a man 
God, in whom alone they could trust for aid in || we then extend to these Territories that which || whose lightest conjectures upon the subject of con- 
that dark hour, and that therefore all men were, | produces sterility wherever it is found, till barren || stitutioffal law have always had with me as much 

. If you can |, weight as the well-considered opinion of almost 








and comprehend everything, however grand, ut- 
terly fail them, and they kneel down in dumb 
insignificance, and implore the Supreme Court to 
| read the Constitution for them. 1 think the Sena- 


or ought to be, masters of themselves, and answer- || desolation shall cover the whole land ? 


able only to the Creator for the use they should | call upon me, as a matter of compassion, to send |, any other man—that Congress had power to estab- 
make of that liberty. Well might those brave, | the slave to California and Oregon, you can call || lish just such a bank as you had; but with what 
good old men, after such a declaration, look up |. upon me by the same sacred obligation to receive || infinite scorn did Democratic gentlemen—Jackson 
calmly and hopefully to the Heavens and declare: || him into Ohio asa slave; and I would be just as || Democrats as they choose to be called—curl their 
“And for the support of this declaration, with a || much bound, as a citizen of Ohio, to say that the | lips when referred to that decision of the Supreme 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, | Constitution should be so construed as to admit || Court! Then the cry was, ** We are judges for 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our | slaves there, because they have made the land in | ourselves; we make no law unless we have the 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.’’ || Virginia barren, and they and their masters were |, power to enact it.”? Now, however, the doctrine 

Mr. President, these men, when they spoke of | perishing, till Ohio had also become a wilderness, || 1s, that there is one only tribunal competent to put 
slaver and its extension, did not get up some |) That reason will not do. Sensitive as Ohio may | the matter at rest forever. We are to thank God, 
hybrid sort of ‘*compromise,” and consult some /appear to the morbid benevolence spoken of— || that though all should fail, there is an infallible 
supreme court. _They declared slavery an evil, a | with which I have no sympathy at all—we can | depository of truth, and it lives once a year for 
wrong, a prejudice to free colonies, a social mis- | see through that—the citizens of Ohio cannot ac- | three months, in a little chamber below us! We 
chief, and a political evil; and if these were denied, | cept these men upon such terms. |, can gothere. Now, I understand my duty here to 
they replied, ‘* These truths are self-evident.”?| What is there in the way, then, of my giving | be to ascertain what constitutional power we have; 
And from the judgments of men they appealed to || an intelligent vote on this subject?) Nothing at || and when I have ascertained that, | act without 
no earthly court; they took an appeal ‘‘to the Su- || all. I would take this bill in a moment, if I had || reference to what the Supreme Court may do—tor 
preme Judge of the orld,” hen I am asked || faith in the processes through which that law is |, they have yet furnished no guide on the subject— 
to extend to this new empire of ours, now in its || to pass an it becomes a law in the Chamber | we are to take it for granted that they will concur 
infancy, an institution which ee pronounced an || below. But I have not that faith, and IT will tell || with us. I agree with gentlemen who have been 
evil to all communities; when I refuse to agree with || the gentleman why. It is asad commentary upon |, so lofty in their encomiums upon that court, that 
some here whose judgments I revere, and whose | the perfection of human reason, that with but very | their decision, whether right or wrong, controls 
motives I know to be pure, I can only say, I stand | few exceptions, gentlemen coming from a slave || our action. But we have not hitherto endeavored 
where our fathers stood of old, I am sustained in | State—and I think I have one behind me, who | to ascertain what the Supreme Court would do. I 
my position by the men who founded the first || ought always to be before me, [Mr. Bancer|— | wish next to ascertain in what mode this wonder- 
system of rational liberty on earth.. With them || with a very few exceptions, all eminent lawyers || ful response is to be obtained—not from the Del- 








by my side, [ can afford to differ with those here 
whom I respect. With such authority for my 
conduct, I can cheerfully encounter the frowns of | 
some, the scorn of all; | can turn to the fathers 
of such, and be comforted. They knew what 
was best for an infant people just struggling into 
existence. If their opinions are worth anything— 
if the opinions of the venerated men are to be con- 
sidered as authority—I ask southern gentlemen 
what they mean when they ask me to extend sla- 
very to the distant shores of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the slave trade between Maryland and Virginia | 
and that almost unknown country. 

I*am considering the propriesy of doing this 
thing as if the question were now for the first time 
presented to us. I ask any scuthern man, if there | 
were not a slave on this continent, would you | 
send your ships to Africa, and bring them here? 
Suppose this Confederation of ours had been 
formed before a slave existed in it, and suppose 
here, in the year of grace 1848, you had acquired | 
California and New Mexico, and you were told | 
that there existed a modified system of slavery | 
there, and that they wanted laborers there, would 
a Senator rise in his place and say, we will au- 
thorize the African slave trade, in order to in 





troduce laborers into our infant colonies? If you 
would not bring them from the shores of A frica— 
buying them with some imagined ‘‘ partus sequitur 
ventrem’’ branded on them somewhere—how can 
you prove to me that it would be right to transfer 
them from Maryland or Virginia, three thousand 
miles, to the shores of the Pacific? If slavery were 
a curse to you in the beginning, but struck its roots 
so deep into your social and municipal system, as 
was then said, that it could not be eradicated en- 
tirely, how is it that ve call upon me, as a mat- 
ter of conseience and duty, to transfer this curse 
to an area of square miles greatly exceeding that 
of the thirteen States, when the Confederation 
was formed? If it is so that it is an evil—and so 
all your statesmen have pronounced it, and so all 

our eminent men, with the exception of a few 
in modern times, have regarded it—how is it that 
you call upon me to extend it to those vast do- 
minions whicl you have recently acquired? Is it 
true that I am obliged to receive into my family a 
man with the Seaale x or the leprosy, that they 


may be infected? 1 know you do not consider it 


press upon us when engaged in legislating for a 


| on this floor from that section of the country, have 
| argued that you have no right to prohibit the in- 


|| phic Oracle, but from that infallible divinity, the 


| Supreme Court. 


troduction of slavery into Oregon, California, and |, 
| New Mexico; while, on the other hand, there is || 
| not a man, with few exceptions, (and some highly || 


| respectable,) in the free States, learned or un- 
learned, clerical or lay, who has any pretensions 


How is it to be done? A gen- 
tleman starts from Baltimore, in Maryland, with 
a dozen black men who have been slaves; he takes 
them to California, three thousand miles off. Now, 


} I don’t know how it may be in other parts of the 


to legal knowledge, but believes in his camscience | 


| that you have a right to prohibit slavery 
| that a curious commentary upon ~’ 
| thing called human reason ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Itis regulated bya line! 


Mr. CORWIN. Yes, by 36° 30’; and what is | shall be given by the Supreme Court. 


black on one side of the line is white on the other, 
turning to jet black again when restored to its origi 
nal locality. Howisthat? Can I have confidence 





| posed the usual function of legislation. 


Is not |) 
onderful || bill by which we can get at the meaning of the Con- 


world, but I know that in the State of Ohio we do 
not travel three thousand miles to get justice. 
What, then, is the admirable contrivance in this 


stitution? It seems the meaning of the Constitu- 


| tion is to be forever hidden from us until light 


Sir, this 
bill seems to me a rich and rare legislative curiosi- 


ty. It does not enact **a law,” which I had sup- 


in the Supreme Court of the United States, when |. 


my confidence fails in Senators around me here? 
Do I expect that the members of that body will be 


South Carolina to form their opinions without any 
regard to selfish considerations? Can I suppose 
that either of these gentlemen, or the gentleman 
from Georgia on the other side of the Chamber, 


{[Mr. apnanere) or the learned Senator from Mis- 


sissippi, [Mr. 
wrong that we should attempt to restrain the Al- 
mighty in the execution of His purposes, as_re- 
vealed to us by Noah—can I suppose that these 
Senators, with all the terrible responsibilities which 


Avis,} who thought it exceedingly 


whole empire, came to their conclusions without 
the most anxious deliberation? And yet, on one 
side of the line, in the slave States, the Constitu- 
tion reads yea, while on the other, after the exer- 
cise of an equal degree of intelligence, caln:ness, 
and deliberation, in the free States the Constitiation 
is made to read nay. 

I admire the Supreme Court of the United States 
as a tribunal. I admire the wisdom which con- 
trived it. I rejoice in the good consequences to 
this Republic from the exercise of its functions. 
[ also revere the Senate of the United States. Here 
is the most august body in the world, they say, 
com of men who have wasted the midnight 
oil from year to year—men who in cloisters, in 
courts, in legislative halls, have been reaping the 
fruits of ripe experience, and suddenly their mighty 
intellects, able to scan everything, however minute, 


|| more careful than the Senators from Georgia and || 


|| of property. 


No, sir; it 
only enacts ‘‘a lawsuit.’’ So we virtually enact 
that, when the Supreme Court say we can make 


| law, then we have made it! 


| 


But, sir, to have a fair trial of this question, so 
as to make it effectual to keep slaves out of our 


| Territories, all must admit this trial should be had 
| before slaves have become numerous there. If 


| slavery goes there and remains there for one year, 
| according to all experience, it is eternal. Let it 
| but plant its roots there, and the next thing you 


| will hear will be earnest appeals about the rights 


It will be said: ‘* The Senate did 


| not say we had no right to come here. The House 


| 


|| of Representatives, a body of gentlemen elected 
| from all parts of the country, on aceount of their 


sagacity and legal attainments, did not prohibit 
us from coming here. I thought | had a right to 
come here: the Senator from South Carolina said 
I had a right to come; the honorable Senator from 
Georgia said I had a right to come here; his col- 
league said it was a right secured to me some- 
where high up in the clouds, and not belonging 
to the world; the Senator from Mississippi said it 
was the ordinance of Heaven, sanctified by de- 
crees and revealed through prophecy: am I not, 
then, to enyo the privileges thus so fully secured 
to me? I have property here. Several of my wo- 
men have born children, who have partus sequitur 
ventrem born with them: they are my property.’’ 
Thus the appeal will be made to their fellow- 
citizens around them; and it will be asked whether 
you are prepared to strike down the perty 
which. the settler in those Territories thus 
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acquired? That will be the case, unless the negro 
from Baltimore, when he gets there and sees peons 
there--slaves not by hereditary taint, but by a 
much better title—a verdict before a justice of the 
peace—should determine to avail himself of the 
admirable facilities afforded him by this bill for 
gaining his freedom, Suppose my friend from 
New Hampshire, when he goes home, gets up a 
meeting and collects a fund for the purpose of 
sending a missionary after these men, and when 
the missionary arrives there he proposes to hold a 


prayer meeting; he gets up a meeting, as they | 


used to do in Yankee times, * for the improvement 
of gifts.”” He goes to the negro quarter of this 
gentleman from Baltimore, and says: ‘* Come, | 
want this brother; it is true he isa son ofHam, 
but | want to instruct him that he is free.””- I am 
very much inclined to think that the missionary 
would fare very much as one did in South Caro- 
lina at the hands of him from Baltimore. This 
bill supposes the negro is to start all at once intoa 
free Anglo-Saxon in California, the blood of lib- 
erty flowing in every vein, and its divine impulses 
throbbing in his heart. He is to say: “1 am free; 
1am a Californian; I bring the right of habeas cor- 
pus with me.’’ At last he is brought up ona writ 
of habeas corpus—before whom? Very likely, one of 
those gentlemen who have been proclaiming that 
slavery has aright to go there, for such are the 
men that Mr, Polk is likely to appoint. 


slave has been brought there. What can he do? 


There is his recorded judgment printed in your | 


Congressional report. What will he say? ‘ You 
areaslave. Mr. Calhoun was right. Judge Ber- 
rien, of Georgia, a profound lawyer, whom I knew 
well, was right. I know these gentlemen well. 
Their opinion is entitled to the highest authority; 
and, in the face of it, it does not become me to say 
that you are free—so, boy, £0 to your master; you 


belong to the class partus sequitur ventrem; you are | 


not quite enough of a Saxon!’? What, then, is to 


be done by this bill? Oh! a writ of error or ap- | 


peal can come to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
like a white man, taking out an appeal, must give 
bonds in double the value of the subject-matter in 
dispute. And what is that? If you consider it 
the mercantile value of the wegro, it may be per- 
haps $1,000 or $2,000. But he cannot have the 
appeal according to this bill unless the value of the 


thing in controversy amounts to the value of |- 


42,000. But, then, there comes in this ideality of 


personal liberty. What is it worth? Nothing at | 


all (says the Senator from South Carolina) to this 
fellow, who is better without it. And under this 
complexity of legal quibbling and litigation, it is 


expected that the negro will stand there and con- | 


tend with his master, and, coming on to Wash- 
ington, will prosecute his appeal two years before 


visiting his old friends about Baltimore! [Laugh- 
ter.] 

And now, Mr. President, if we have found, upon 
the opinions of wise ones of old, upon the observa- 
tions of past and present time, that involuntary 


slavery is not useful, profitable, or beneficial to | 


either master or slave; that such institutions only 
become tolerable, because, when long established, 
the evil is less than those consequences which 
would follow their sudden change,—I thinkit will 


be admitted that we should prohibit involuntary | 


servitude in the Territories over which we have 
control, 

Here, then, the question arises, have we this 
prohibitory power? I have already said, that 


where the Supreme Court of the United States has | 


solemnly adjudged any power to belong to any 
branch of this Government, such adjudication 
should, until overruled, have great if not controlling 
weight with Congress. What, then, are the adju- 
dications of that court upon this point? I quote 
from the case so often referred to—American Insu- 
rance Company vs. Canter, (Ist Peters’ Reports, 
page 511.) On page 542 of that case, the court 
say: ‘* The Constitution confers absolutely on the 
‘ Government of the Union the powers of making 
‘ war, and of making treaties. Consequently, that 
‘Government possesses the power of acquiring 


on the same page, the right to make law for a 
Territory is thus spoken of: ‘* Perhaps the power 


He has | 
prejudged the case. On the faith of his opinion the | 


How? The negro, if he is to be treated | 
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i of governing a Territory of the United States, 
|| which has not by becoming a State acquired the 
| * means of self-government, may result necessarily 
| * from the fact that it is not within the jurisdiction 
‘of any particular State, and is within the power 

‘and jurisdiction of the United States. The right 


| £to govern may be the inevitable consequence of | 


the right to acquire territory; but whichever may 


'*be the source whence the power is derived, the | 


| § possession of it is unquestioned,” 


| point. While this doctrine conforms to the plain 
dictates of reason, it is satisfactory to know that 
the principle has been strengthened by the uniform 
practice under the Constitution. The latter class 
of cases is too numerous to permit even a reference 


to them all. They have been frequently adverted | 
| to in this debate, and therefore I need not again | 


bring them to the attention of the Senate. I there- 

fore find the power of Congress to make law fora 

| Territory absolute and unlimited. I have only to 
consider whether a law prohibiting slavery in a 
Territory where slavery does not already exist, is 
sound policy for such Territory. 

Now, if we can make any law whatever, not 
contrary to the express prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution, we can enact that a man with $60,000 

| worth of bank notes of Maryiand shall forfeit the 
whole amount if he attempts to pass one of them 


a man carry a menagerie of wild beasts there, 


worth $500,000, and undertakes to exhibit them | 


there, he shall forfeit them. The man comes back 
with his menagerie, and says that the law forbade 
'| him to exbibit his-animals there; it was thought 
that, as an economical arrangement, such things 

| should not be tolerated there. That you may do: 
he of the lions and tigers goes back, having lost 
his whole concern. But now you take a slave to 

|| California, and instantly your power fails; all the 
power of the sovereignty of this country is impo- 

| tent to stop him. Thatis a strange sort of argu- 
ment to me. It has always been considered, that 

| when a State forms its constitution, it can exclude 
slavery. Why so? Because it chances to con- 

| sider itanevil. If it be a proper subject of legis- 
lation in a State, (and we have absolute legislative 
power, transferred to us by virtue of this bloody 
power of conquest, as some say, or by purchase, 
as others maintain,) I ask, why may we not act? 
Again: considering this as an abstract question, 
are there not duties devolving upon us, for the 
performance of which we may not be responsible 
to any earthly tribunal, but for which, God, who 
has created us all, will hold us accountable? What 
| is your duty, above all others, toa conquered peo- 
| ple? You say it is your duty to give them a gov- 
ernment: may you not, then, do everything for 
| them which you are not forbidden to do by some 


your Constitution? Show me, then, how your 
| action is precluded, and I submit. Though I be- 
| lieve it ought to be otherwise, yet, if the Constitu- 
|| tion of my country forbids me, I yield. The consti- 
' tutions of many States declare slavery to be an evil. 

Southern gentlemen have said that they would 
have done away with it if possible, and the have 
|| apologized to the world and to themselves for the 
| existence of it in their States. These honest old 
|| men of another day never could have failed to strike 


| it had been possible for them to do so without up- 
| turning the foundations of society. 

I do not revive these things to wound the feel- 
| ings of gentlemen. I know some of them consider 
| this institution as valuable; but many of them, I 
| also know, regard it as an evil. But slavery is 
| not in Oregon, it is not in California; and when I 
1 find that you have trampled down the people in 
| order to extend your dominion over them, I feel it 
| to be my duty, when you appeal to me to make 
' laws for them, and the Supreme Court has said 
|| that I have the power to do so, to avert from them 
|| this evil of slavery, and establish free institutions, 
‘| under which no man can say that another is his 
|| property. I do not doubt this power. I know that 
| it has been considered of old, from 1787 till the 
|| present hour, to be vested in Congress. The judi- 


| 





> | cial tribunals in the West have considered it so, | 
* Territory, either by conquest or treaty.’’ Again, | 


and the Supreme Court of the United States have 
‘| said, in that decision so often referred to, that it 
ii was so. Have they found any restrictions upon 





Nothing can be clearer or more satisfactory on this 


Senate. 





| us? No. And what would you do if you were 
in Oregon to-day, and it were a State? What 
|| would you do, and you, and you? Would an 
\ man here, if he were acting in a legislative ca 2 
| city, say, ‘I feel myself bound to admit this ey;! 
|| into this country, for the benefit of some of the 
States who are overburdened with slaves?” |f 
|| this were true, it would be the duty of the free 
States, in that fraternal spirit which ought to pre, 
vail between the various States of the Union, to 
admit slaves whenever the slave States became 
overburdened with them. Do we so act in legis- 
lating for our States? No; we say, ** Enjoy your 
slaves, or free them, as you will; but it is our 
wish that there shall be no slavery here.” You 
may implore a State, if you will, to take slaves 
into its bosom for your convenience, but they do 
not feel themselves bound by any Government 
obligation to do it. Am I not, then, bound to lay 
the foundations of that State for whose future prog- 
ress I am to be responsible, in the way which [ 
think the most likely to produce beneficial results 
to the people there? And when I find myself pos- 
|| sessed of this power, and clothed with commen- 
| surate responsibility, no threats of dissolution of 
|| the Union, no heartburnings here or there, and, 
| least of all—that which we have heard much of 
/out of doors—the coming Presidential election, 
'| shall deter me from pursuing this course. I am 


| 
i} 


in the Territory of California. We may say, if || for making a law, in the language of the ordinance 


_ of 1787; I would have it enacted that slavery shall 
never exist in thatcountry. Then, when my black 
_man comes to the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, as provided in this bill, he comes with a 
|, positive law in his favor; that court must overrule 
|| the decision of the case in Peters, or else such ap- 
| peal must be sustained. Then we will have acted 
‘| upon the subject—we will have forbidden slavery. 
|| L observed that some gentlemen who handled this 
| subject were very careful to repeat, with empha- 
|| sis, that slavery may go where it is not prohibited. 
| That is the reason I prefer the ordinance of 1787 
|| to the so-called compromise bill. I have no doubt 
|| that every Senator who assented to that bill con- 
|| vinced himself that it was the best we could pass. 
| Ihave no doubt: that our friends from the North 
| thought it would be effective in preventing slavery 
‘| in these Territories. But I see that the Senator 
| from South Carolina does not think so. He sup- 
ports the bill for the very reason that it will admit 
'| slavery; the Senator from Vermont, for the reason 
|| that slavery is forbidden by it. Now, in this con- 
| fusion of ideas, I desire that Congress, if it have 
1 — opinion, express it. 
| If we have any power to legislate over these 
|| Territories, how long would it take to write doyn 
|| the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787? Those 
|| of us who think that ought to be a fundamental 
| law in the organization of Territories, will vote for 


| fandamental axiomatic truth at the foundation of { it; and those of us who believe otherwise, will vote 
the Supreme Court, enjoying the opportunity of | 


} 


against it; and whichever party triumphs, will give 
| law to Oregon and California, bearing the respon- 
'| sibility. But I must say, that I do not like what 
/appears to me—I say it in no offensive sense—a 
| shuffling off the responsibility which is upon us 
| now, and which we cannot avoid. The Supreme 
'| Court may overrule our decision; but if we think 
‘| we have poweg to ordain that slavery shall not 
|| exist in that Territory, let us say so; if not, let us 
so decide. Let us not evade the question alto- 





| 


off the chains from every negro in the Colonies, if.|| gether. 


‘| That honorable Senators who reported this bill 
| had its ae very much at heart, | have no 
|| doubt; nor do I feel disposed to deny that every 

man of them believed that it was just such a meas- 
| ure as was calculated to give tranquillity to the 
|| agitated minds of the people of this country. Well, 
| I do not care for that agitation further than that I 
'| will look to it as a motive to inquire carefully what 
|| my powers and my dutiesare. I have heard much 
'| of this—I have been myself a prophet of dissolu- 
|| tion of this Union; but I have seen the Union of 
| these States survive so many shocks, that I am 
not afraid of dissolution. Perhaps, indeed, when 
this cry of wolf has been long disregarded, he may 
'| come at last when not expected; but J do not be- 
|| lieve that the people of the South are willing to 
sever themselves from this Republic because we 
will not establish slavery here or thtre. If we 
|| have no power to pass the ordinance of 1787, let the 
pr of the South go to the Supreme Court, and 
ave the question decided. It will only be a few 
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months till the court resumes its session here, and 1 
the question can then be tried. If the decision be | 
against us, the gentlemen of the South can at once || 
commence their emigration to these Territoriese || 
Let us, then, make the law as we think it ought to | 
be made now. 
I am the more confirmed in the course-avhich I | 
am determined to pursue, by some historical facts | 
elicited in this very discussion. I remember what 
was said by the Senator from Virginia the other | 
day. Itisa truth, that when the Constitution of || 
the United States was made, South Carolina and 
Georgia refused to come into the Union, unless the 
slave trade should be continued for twenty years; 
and the North agreed that they would vote to con- 
tinue the slave trade for twenty years; yes, voted 
that this new Republic should engage in piracy 
and murder at the will of two States! So the his- 
tory reads; and the condition of the agreement 
was, that those two States should agree to some 
arrangement about navigation laws. I do not || 
blame South Carolina and Georgia for this trans- 
action, any more than I do those northern States || 
who shared in it. But, suppose the question were || 
now presented here by any one, whether we should || 
adopt the foreign slave trade, and continue it for || 
twenty years, would not the whole land turm pale | 
with horror, that, in the middle of the nineteenth || 
century, a citizen of a free community, a Sen- | 
ator of the United States, should dare to propose | 
the adoption of a system that has been denominated || 
piracy and murder, and is by law punished by | 
death all over Christendom? What did they do | 
then? They had the power to prohibit it; but, at | 
the command of these two States, they allowed | 
that to be introduced into the Constitution, to | 
which much of slavery now existing in our land is | 
clearly to be traced. For who can doubt, that but 


| 
? 





for that woful bargain, slavery would by this time | 
have disappeared from all the States then in the | 
Union, with one or two exceptions? The number | 
of slaves in the United States at this period was | 
about six hundred thousand; it is now three mil- | 
lions. And just as you extend the area of slavery, || 
so you multiply the difficulties which lie in the || 
way of its extermination. It had been infinitely || 
better that day that South Carolina and Georgia | 
had remained out of the Union for a while, rather | 
than that the Constitution should have been made | 
to-sanction the slave trade for twenty years. The | 
dissolution of the old Confederation would have 
been nothing in comparison with that recognition 
of piracy and murder. I can conceive of nothing 
in the dark record of man’s enormities, from the | 
death of Abel down to this hour, so horrible as | 
that of stealing people from their own home, and | 
making them and their posterity slaves forever. It 
is a crime which we know has been visited with | 
such signal punishment in the history of nations | 
as to warrant the belief that Heaven itself had in- | 
terfered to avenge the wrongs of earth. » 

In thus characterizing this accursed traffic, I 
speak but the common sentiment of all mankind. 
I could not, if I taxed my feeble intellect to the 
utmost, denounce it in language as strong as that 
uttered by Thomas Jefferson himself. Nay, more; | 
the spirit of that-great man descending to his | 
grandson, in your Virginia convention, denounced | 
the slave trade, as now carried on between the 
States, as being no less infamous than that foreign 
slave trade carried on in ships that went down into 
the sea. I speak of Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 
If you would not go to Africa, and thence people 
California with slaves, may you not perpetuate 
equal enormities here? You take the child from 
its mother’s bosom—you separate husband and 
wife—and you transport them three thousand miles 
off to the Roan of the Pacific Océan. _ 

I know that this is a peculiar institution; and I 
doubt not that in the hands of such gentlemen as 
talk about it here, it may be made aT attractive. 
It may be a very agreeable sight to behold a large 
company of dependents, kindly treated by a be- 
nevolent master, and to trace the manifestations of 
gratitude which they exhibit. But in my eyes a 
much more grateful spectacle would be that of a 
patriarch in the same neighborhood, with his de- 
pendents all around him, invested with all the 
attributes of freedom bestowed upon them by the 
Common Father, in whose sight all are alike pre- 
cious! It is, indeed, a very ‘‘ peculiar” institu- 
tion. According to tlfe account of the Senator 








|| to us by the 


|| police should be maintained, in order to prevent the 
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from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] this institution 
exhibits all that is most amiable and beautiful in 
our nature. That Senator drew a picture of an 
old, grayheaded negro woman, exhausting the 
kindness of her heart upon the white child she 
had nursed. This is true; and it shows the good 
master and the grateful servant. But, sir, all are || 
not such as these. The Senator concealed the | 
other side of the picture; and it was only revealed 
uick apprehension of the Senator 
Ar. Wasseer’. who wanted the 


from Florida, [ 


| power to send a patrol all over the country to pre- 


vent the slaves from rising to upturn the order of 
society! 1 had almost believed, ufter hearing the 
beautiful, romantic, sentimental narration of the || 
Senator from Mississippi, that God had indeed, as ‘|| 
he said, made this people in Africa to come over | 


| here and waitupon us, till the Senator from Florida 


waked me up to a recollection of the old doctrines 
of Washington and Jefferson, by assuring us that 
wherever that patriarchal institution existed, a rigid 


uprising of the slave. Sir, it is indeed a peculiar | 
institution. I know many good men, who, as | 
masters, honor human nature, by the kindness, | 
equity, and moderation of their rule and govern- || 
ment of their slaves; but put a bad man, as some- || 
times happens, as often happens, in possession of || 
uncontrolled dominion over another, black or white, || 
and then wrongs follow that make angels weep. |) 
It is, sir, a troublesome institution; it requires too | 


| much law, too much force, to keep up social and 


domestic security; therefore, Ido not wish to ex- || 
tend it to these new and as yet feeble Territories. 
Is it pretended that slave labor could be profit- | 
able in Oregon or California? Do we expect to | 
row cotton and sugar there? I do not know that || 
it may not be done there; for, as the gentleman 
from New York has told us, just as you go west || 
upon this continent, the line of latitude changes in 
temperature, so that you may havea very different 
isothermal line as you approach the Pacific Ocean, 
But I do not care so much about that. My objec- 
tion is a radical one to the institution everywhere. || 
I do believe, if there is any place upon the globe 
which we inhabit where a white man cannot work, | 
he has no business there. If that place is fit onl 
for black men to work, let black men alone wor 
there. I do not know any better law for man’s | 
good than that old one which was announced to 
man after the first transgression, that by the sweat |; 
of his brow he should earn his bread. I don’t || 
know what business men-have in the world, unless || 
it is to work. If any man has no work of head || 
or hand to do in this world, let him get out of it 
soon. The hog is the only gentleman who has 
nothing to do but eat and sleep. Him we dispose 
of as soon as he is fat. Difficult as the settlement | 
of this question seems to some, it is, in my judg- 
ment, only so because we will not look at it and | 
treat it as an original proposition, to be decided by 
the influence its determination may have on the 
Territories themselves. We are ever running 
away from this, and inquiring how it will affect 
the ‘slave States”’ or the ‘free States.’’ The only 
question mainly to be considered is, How will this 
policy affect the Territories for which this law is 
intended? Is slavery a good thing, or is it a bad 
thing, for them? ith my views of the subject, 
I must consider it bad policy to plant slavery in 
any soil where I do not find it already growing. 
I look upon it as an exotic, that blights with its 
shade the soil in which you plant it; therefore, as 
I am satisfied of our constitutional power to pro- 
hibit it, so I am equally certain it is our duty to do 
so 



















In the States where law and long usage have 
made the slave property, as property I treat it. 
It is there, and while there it should and will re- 
ceive that protection which the Constitution and 
the good neighborhood of the States afford and re- 
quire at our hands. But I should be false to my 
best convictions of duty, policy, and right, if by 
my vote I should extend it one acre beyond its 
present limits. I may be mistaken in all this; but 
of one thing I am satisfied—of the honest convic- 
tion of my own judgment; and no imaginary in- 
terruption of the ties which bind the various sec- 
tions of the Confederacy shall induce me to shrink 
from these convictions, whenever I am called upon 
to carry them out into law. KS 

But we are told, that when the Constitution w 
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made, there existed certain relative proportions 
between the power of the slave and the power of 
the free States. 
South Carolina, that we were under obligations to 
| preserve forever these relative proportions in the 
same way. 


I understood the Senator from 


Mr. CALHOUN. I said nothing of the kind, 
Mr.CORWIN. Lam very happy to be undeceived. 


1 understood the Senator to conceive that this is a 
_ question of power. 

of municipal law, of civil polity. The men who 

framed the Constitution never dreamed that there 
, was to be a conflict of power between the slave 
‘| and the free States. They never dreamed that the 

South was to contend that they would always be 
equal in representation in the Senate to the N 
They had no idea of that equilibrium of power 
of which we have heard so much. The cireum- 
| stances of that period forbade any such supposi- 
tion. 
have no doubt those far-seeing men regarded them 
| carefully,) you would have had fourteen free States 
and nine slave States, 
much to do with the formation of the Constitution 
expected and desired that slavery should be pro- 
hibited in the new States; and they even expected 
to have it abolished in man 
it existed, They had no idea of conflict; and if 
the ultra fanatics in the South, as well as those in 
the North, would let the subject alone, we should 
have much less difficulty in a proper settlement of 
the question. ¢ 


Itis not so, It is a question 


orth. 


Looking at all these circumstances, (and [ 


But every man who had 


of the States where 


While the extreme fanaticism of the North, it 


| is said, would burst the barriers of the Constitu- 
tion, and rush into the slave States to enforce their 
abolition views, trampling on your laws and mad] 
| overturning existing institutions there, the Sout 


vents its fiery indignation in tones of unmeasured 
reproach. But have southern gentlemen consid- 


ered their position before the world on this ques- 
' tion? You declare the opinion that slavery does 
| not exist either in Oregon, California, or New 
| Mexico; all these immense regions are now, and 


for many years have been, free from negro slavery. 


| And now what do the ultra fanatics of the South 
ask? 
|| into these free 


Sir, they avow their determination to rush 
erritories, overturn the social sys- 
tem there existing, uproot all establishments found- 
ed in and moulded by an absence of slavery, and 


_having thus swept away the former free systems, 


lant there forever the system of involuntary serv- 
itude. Sir, southern gentlemen must say no more 
about the fanatics of the North endeavoring to 
uproot your institutions, while you imitate the 
example of those fanatics in your treatment of the 
free soil of this Union. Sir, there is no difference 
between the two cases. The fanatics of the South 
are but a counterpart of those of the North. If 
there be any difference, it is only this: The fanatic 
of the North has this apology—he proposes, at 
least in theory, to enlarge and extend the bound- 
aries of human rights. The fanatic of the South, 
strangely inconsistent with the obvious tendencies 
of the age, seeks to extend, at one sweep, human 
black slavery over a country, new and sparsely set- 
tled, larger in extent than most of the Govern- 
ments of the Old World. This does appear to 
my poor judgment, not merely at war with the 
spirit of the age, with the beéler spirit, | would say, 
of men in all ages; nay, more—I must be pardoned 
if I declare it wears the aspect of absurdity, arro- 
gance, and waren Sir, I have spoken out m 
opinions freely, boldly, but in no spirit of unkind- 
ness to any man or any section of our common 
country. I know how widely differentare the views 
of other gentlemen from mine. I know how habit, 


usage, time, color our thoughts, and indeed form 


our principles often. But I must here repeat my 
belief, that if we could set about this Susiness in 


| the spirit of those who founded this Republic, we 


should have no difficulty in enacting the ordinance 
of 1787. Sir, it is best to repeat what they did. 
In 1787, they made the Constitution. In 1787, 
they made that celaprated ordinance for the North- 
west. Sir, this doctrine of free territory is not new; 
it is re the aaNet the one 
year, of the same nts, an ptized in the 
same good old sapabliones church. And now 
when we are about to establish these new repub- 


| lies, much larger than the old, why should we not 


imitate their example, reénact their laws, and thus 
secure to this new republic on the Pacific the 
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glory, the prosperity, the rational progress, which | nate. When the Constitution was formed, and 
have shed such lustre around that founded upon || when all the territory which you then had was 
the shore of the Atlantic? brought into the Union, the free States had an ex- 
A Senator who sits before me (Mr. Firzceracp] | cess of 100,000 square miles over the slave States; 
has with great propriety explained to the Senate || hut when you had acquired Louisiana, Florida, 
the position in which he is placed on this subject, || and Texas, and added them to the Union, and 
as connected with his friend, General Cass, not |) when you have added the claim of the South that 
now a member of this coe The subject, as | they will carry their slaves into Oregon, New 
hearing on the opinions and prospects of both || Mexico, and California, what wil! then be the con- | 


General Cass and General Taylor, has been often || dition of the free States? The slave States will 
adverted to in this debate. While I am yet on '| 


my feet, 1 desire to say a word or two on this 
aspect of the debate. 

I speak of one absent from this Chamber with 
every feeling of respect, and with some reluctance. 
It is said, and I believe truly, that General Cass 
has, within the last two years, entertained two 
opinions on this subject, the one in direct conflict || 
with the other. In other words, he has changed 
his opimion respecting it. Whereas he was at one 


United States than the free States could ever have. 


| of yielding to the present claim of the South; and 
| this will be the result, unless you prohibit the in- | 
troduction of slavery into these Territories. Sir, | 
I have seen the working of this system. Plant 
| thirty slaveholders among three hundred inhabit- 
ants who are not slaveholders, and they will 
time in favor of extending the ordinance of 1787 | maintain their position against the three hundred. 
over all new territory; now he denies the power of || Let one man out of fifty be a slaveholder, and he 
Congress to do 80. Thus it follows that he would || will persuade the forty-nine that it is better that 
arrest all such legislation by interposing his veto. || the institution should exist. It is capital and social | 
His position, at present, is fixed. But, sir, this | position, opposed to labor and poverty. How this | 
facility in forming and changing opinions in a || war may wage in the future, I will not say; but 
gentleman at his time of life, gives some hope that | thus far the former have ever been an over-match | 
in the future he may not obstinately persevere in his | for the latter. 
error. Sir, one who on such subjects can change | But, sir, I do not like this view of such a sub- 
in the two past years his opinion, gives hopeful | ject. If it were merely a comparison of strength 
expectation that he may change back in the two || or contest for relative power, I could yield without 
years tocome. As Major Dugald Dalgetty would || a struggle. But I am called on to lay the founda- 
say, ‘*he will be amenable to reason.” His opin- || tions of society over a vast extent of country. If 
ion, it seems, is, that the whole subject is to be || this work is done wisely now, ages unborn shall 
given over to the unlimited discretion of the Ter- bless us, and we shall have done, in our day, what | 
ritorial Legislatures. As to General Taylor’s | experience approved and duty demanded. If this | 
position in regard to this and all like subjects of | work shall be carelessly or vadly done, countless | 


domestic policy, I here declare, that if 1 did not || millions that shall inherit that vast region will | 
consider him pledged, by his published letter to 


j 
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have one-third more’ power in the Senate of the | 


| Sir, if this is to be viewed at all as a question of | 
| power, what I have stated would be theexact result || 





| France, and the Territories of New Mexico and 
| California, when we acquired them by the recent 
treaty with Mexico. In Leuisiana, slavery was 
tolerated at the time she was annexed to the 
| United States. So of Texas. But in New Mex. 
_ico and California, slavery had been abolished 
previous to their acquisition, and, when acquired, 
did not exist ineither. As a consequence of this 
| state of things, slavery would continue in Louisi- 
ana, ard could not exist in New Mexico and Cal- 


| ifornia without changing the laws which operated 
/upon this particular subject. By the Missouri 
| compromise, the law was changed in regard to 
Louisiana, and slavery prohibited in all the coun- 
try north of 36° 30’, leaving it to continue south of 
that line. By our recent acquisition of territory, 
the boundary of the United States has been ex- 
_ tended upon the Pacific Ocean from 42° to 32° 30° 
north latitude. Thus, by extending the Missouri 
compromise line to the Pacific, only four degrees 
of latitude would be set apart into which slave- 
holders mightemigrate with their slaves; while five- 
and-a-half degrees of latitude of the newly acquired 
territory would be appropriated exclusively to free 
labor. This division would leave the States and 
Terrjtories, from which the institution of slavery 
is excluded, larger, by more than half a million 
_ of square miles, than those in which it is tolerated; 
and, with such a division, it seems to me our north- 
'ern brethren might be satisfied, Slavery is not 
| favorable to the dense population of a country. 
|The area of the non-slaveholding States, with a 
| population of 9,728,722, according to the census of 
1840, is about 450,000 square miles. The area of 
| the slaveholding States, excluding Texas, is about 
, 600,000 square miles, with a population of 7,332,452, 
| of whom 2,700 279 are blacks, according to the same 
'census. True,a large portion of the States to the 





Captain Allison, not to interpose his veto on such | 


subjects of legislation, he certainly could not get 
my vote, nor do { believe that of any northern 
State. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I would like to be in- 


formed by the Senator from Ohio, as he has re- 


ferred to General Cass’s position, and as he is || 


about to give his support to General Taylor, if he 
can give us General T'aylor’s views on the subject, 


and what his opinion be, as expressed in his mes- | 


sage to Congress? 

Mr. CORWIN. I cannot. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. I understand the Senator 
from Ohio to say, that if General Taylor would 
interpose a veto upon the subject, he would not 
vote for him under any circumstances. 

Mr. CORWIN. I would not; nor would any 
Whig in Ohio, unless, indeed, we found him op- 
posed to just such another man who had a great 
many bad qualities beside. [A laugh.] But, sir, 
I have to say that I do not believe that General 
Taylor could get the electoral vote of a free State 
in America, if it were not for the belief that pre- 
vails, that upon this subject, as well as upon any 
other of domestic policy, where the power of Con- 


gress had been sanctioned by the various depart- || 


ments of Government, and acquiesced in by the 
people, he would not, through the veto power, 
interfere to crush the free will of the people, as 
expressed through both branches of Congress. 

I repeat, sir, that if Congress, having the power 
as defined by the Supreme Court, acted on by Con- 
gress in various cases, as shown by your legisla- 
tion, sanctioned in se many ways, and till now 


hereafter remember our folly as their curse: our |) south has recently been covered by Indian tribes, 
names and deeds, instead of praises, shall only '| and closed against white settlements. But, after 
| call forth execration and reproach. In the conflict || allowing for this, it is manifest that the non-slave- 
| of present opinions, I have listened patiently to all. | holding States, in population and political strength, 
|| Finding myself opposed to some with whom I || are now, and will always continue to be, more 
_have rarely ever differed before, I have doubted | powerful than the slaveholding States. Under 
| myself—reéxamined my conclusions—-reconsid- |) such considerations, and with a division of the new 
ered all the arguments on either side,—and I sti!! || territories which set apart much the largest portion 
am obliged to adhere to my first impressions—I || to the uses of free labor, I could not perceive any 
may say, my long-cherished opinions. If I part | cause of dissatisfaction, or any good reason why 
/company with some here, whom I habitually re- || the compromise line of 36° 30' should not be ex- 
| spect, I still find with me the men of the past, whom || tended to the Pacific. 

| the nations venerated. I stand upon the ordinance | Members of the committee from the non-slave- 
_of 1787: there the path is marked by the biood of || holding States, however, could not be induced, in 
|the Revolution. I stand in company with the || express terms, to declare that slaveholders might 
|“ men of 1787’’—their locks wet with the mists of | emigrate and settle with their slaves in any part of 
| the Jordan over which they passed; their garments || the Territories south of 36° 30’, and hold that kind 
|| purple with the waters of the Red Sea through | of property under the protection of the laws of 
_ which they led us of old, to this land of promise. || the United States. Ascertaining that it was im- 
| With them to point the way, however dark the 1 possible to obtain a guarantee that slaveholders 
'| present, hope ines upon the future; and, dis- || might settle and hold their slaves south of 36° 30’, 
| cerning their foot-prints in my path, I shall tread | I submitted a scheme by which, had it been adopt- 
it with unfaltering trust. || ed, the question of slavery would have been dis- 
posed of by the people of the Territories. The 
Tverspay, July 25, 1848. | people of Oregon, as the bill now stands, have that 


Baers 4d 
> | privilege. I proposed to confer the same privilege 

SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD. 1 api the spiel af California and New Mexico. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: Mr. President, I am || My plan was to organize, in each of these Ter- 
that member of the committee who was altogether || ritories, legislative assemblies, to consist of two 
| dissatisfied with the provisions of this bill. I rise || branches or chambers, one to be composed of rep- 
| to discharge a duty which I owe to myself, and to resentatives elected by the male citizens above 
|| explain to my constituents the policy { etvounted. twenty-one years of age; and the other, of the gov- 
The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Bricut] had || ernor and judges, appointed by the President, with 
proposed, before the special committee was raised, || the advice and consent of the Senate; each cham- 
|| to apply the Missouri compromise line of 36° 30’ || ber to have a negative upon the proceedings and 
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of the legislative power, and arrest for a long time || might settle with their slaves south of the line of || 
the popular will, | will not say he would be im- |; 36° 30’, and should be protected in the use and || 
—— tried, and (if the law were so) have his || enjoyment of their ror; when so settled, || 
read brought to the block. Patience might in its || as long as the country of their residence remained || 
exhaustion give way to exasperation, and the forms || under a Territorial government. When converted || 
of law and the majesty of judicial trial all fall before || into States of the Union, of course they would look | 
the summary vengeance of an abused and insulted || to their State governments for protection. 1 was 
people, willing to extend this line, in which the countr 
I know very well that the Senate is weary of this || had acquiesced, to the Pacific; but, in doing vot 
debate. 1 wish now only to state another fact, || desired a clear and explicit declaration, that south | 
which will show what it is which our brethren of |, of the line slaveholders should be protected in their 
the South now demand, If you take the area of the | slave property. This I was unable to obtain. 
free States and the slave States as they exist, and || There is a marked difference between the Ter- 
compare them, you will find that the latter predomi- || ritory of Louisiana, when we purchased it from | 


cheerfully acquiesced in by the people, should enact || north latitude to the newly acquired territories of || resolves of the other. I proposed to limit and re- 


the ordinance of 1787 over again, and extend it over || California and New Mexico, in the precise terms \ 
the three Territories in question, and the man in |! in which it had been applied to the country out of || 
the White House should interpose his veto, and || which the State of Missouri was formed. I moved || 
again and again thrust his puny arm in the way || to amend, by declaring expressly, that emigrants || 


strict the power of the legislative assemblies thus 
constituted, in such manner as the committee might 
agree to be expedient, and in the following particu- 


‘lars, to wit: that they should not interfere with 


the disposition or sale of the vacant domain or pub- 
lic lands, or contract any debt on the part of the 
Territory, or establish any corporation. In other 
matters, I proposed to confer full ne pow- 
ers, and to give effect to all laws which might be 
enacted, and which were not incompatible with 
the Constitution and lawa of the United States. [ 
thought there were striking advantages likely to 


‘| result from the adoption of this scheme. In the 


first place, we should, by conferring the elective 
franchise, indoctrinate the people of California and 
New Mexico with the first elementary B bogey of 
American liberty. We shguld teach them by de- 
gtees the responsibility of the representative to the 
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constituent body, and they would gradually learn | 
to admire and practise all the political duties of a 

republican people. Thus they would become in- | 
structed in the principles of self-government, and | 
fitted to take their positions as independent States | 
of our Union at no very distantday. While these | 
advantages were secured, my plan guarded against | 
any possible injury to the interests of our Govern- | 
ment, by retaining an absolute negative in the | 
hands of the governor and judges appointed by us, 
upon all legislation springing from the elective 
branch of the legislature. The legislature, thus | 
constituted, in view of the climate and soil, and | 
their capacity to produce those staples peculiarly 

suited to the employment of slave labor, would be 

free to mould the social and civil institutions of the | 
new Territories, according to their convictions of | 


duty and interest. They would be free to intro- | 


duce the institutions of Kentucky or Ohio, of South | 
Carolina or Massachusetts; and, in conferring that 
liberty upon them, we should but pay just homage 
to the principle of self-government, which, in our 
rofessions at least, we so devotedly reverence. 
Why should gentlemen from the North refuse 


to permit the people of these new Territories to || 


decide for themselves the question of siavery? | 


Why not let the poopie organize their society upon | 
that of their neighbors of || 


the same basis wit 
Texas, with whom they constituted part of the 
same Mexican confederation of States a few years 
since? The refusal to allow the privilege is a re- 
flection upon the understandings of the 
these Territories, and reproachful, if not insulting, | 


to the southern States. It is equivalent to saying, || within their respective boundaries and jurisdic- | stitution in such manner as shall produce the 
that the people of New Mexico and California | i 


have not capacity to discern their true interest | 
or lack moral honesty to guide them. By the | 
Constitution, the institution of slavery presents no | 
barrier to the social and political embrace of the | 
North and the South; and yet northern politicians | 
are now arbitrarily tying the hands of Californians | 
and New Mexicang, and denying to them the right | 
to decide this question for themselves. In this 

very denial they declare to the people of the slave- | 
holding States, that their institutions are unworthy | 


of imitation and adoption. Sir, it is impossible, | 


under such a state of feeling and action, to expect || 


anything but heartburnings and bitter animosities. | 
And as the North assumes the right, without re- 
gard to the opinions, or prejudices, if you please, 
of the South, to dictate, regardless of the concilia- 
tory spirit of offered compromise, it must expect 
that such conduct will be met by firm resistance, 
if not revolutionary defiance. 

All schemes of compromise and conciliation fell 
by the divisions of the committee; and this bill has 
been reported as the panacea—the healing balm— 
for our distracting agitations. I have no confidence 
in the remedy. 

I do not doubt the power of Congress to make | 
laws for the government of the people who inhabit | 
a territory belonging to the United States. I shall | 
not enter upon an elaborate argument to trace the | 
power to its source, and to prove the propriety 
of its exercise. It results necessarily from the | 
power expressly cones in the Constitution to 
dispose of, and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting, the territory or other property of | 
the United States. It is likewise a necessary inci- 
dent to the power of acquiring territory, which 
power emarates from the war and treaty-making 
powers of the Constitution. As the proprietor of 
the vacant domain, and having the right to survey 
and sell it and to preserve it from trespassers, 
Congress may legislate for the presecvaros of its | 
property, and the protection of its officers whilst | 
engaged in surveying and selling it. Having the | 
power to acquire territory, and to admit new States 
into the Union, the power to keep and preserve the 
acquisition must follow; and how can this be done 
without government? If there be no power to 
make laws for the people of a Territory by Con- | 
gresz, before it is admitted into the Union as a 
State, is there any authority to be found in any 
other body which can prescribe a code of laws for 
the punishment of crimes and enforcements of con- 
tracts? Where does such authority reside, if not 
in Congress? If it exists in any other body, what 
shall prevent that body from appropriating and 
taking to itself the entire territory? Or shall there 
be a divided jurisdiction, Congress legislating par- 
tally, and leaving it to some other legislative body, 
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| Springing up by magic, to supply our deficiencies? | as inflicting it upon a people over whom she 
Sir, it is a waste of time to pursue such inquiries. claimed the power of taxation without representa- 
tion; upon a people who had not the ability at the 
time to resist the infliction, and upon a people she 
was willing to sacrifice for her separate profit and 
aggrandizement. She had no slaves at home to 
send out with her citizen emigrants to inhabit the 


| the power to pass all laws necessary and proper 
| to execute any of the powers conferred upon the 
| National Government. Legislating for the Terri- | 
| tories of the United States is no more than adopting 
| Measures to accomplish constitutional objects and | wilderness, to convert the forests into farms and 
| purposes, It is too late at this day to question a , plantations, to expel wild beasts and savages, and 
power which has been exercised from the founda- |; to introduce civilization and Christianity. She 
pushed her trade into the continent of Africa, ex- 
If, then, Congress possesses the power to legis- || citing war, with all its accompanying horrors vf 
late for the Territories, the next question that blood, conflagration, and kidnapping, to get slaves 
| naturally arises is, what limitations, if any, exist | with which to push forward her settlements, plan- 
| upon the power? Is it without restriction? Or,if | tations, and trade in the ** New World.”’ She 
there be bounds, what are they? I answer, that | desolated the land of the negro to build up her in- 
| every limitation prescribed by the Constitution || terests in the land of the Indian; establishing sla- 
| upon our legislative powers applies as well to the |, very abroad without tolerating it at home. Is it 
| Territories as to the States. Congress cannot |, possible that gentlemen can look at the origin of 
| grant titles of nobility; make laws respecting an || slavery and its introduction among our ancestors, 
establishment of religion; subject a person to be | and then regard the extension of the institution 
| twice put in jeopardy of life or limb for the same |' into New Mexico and California with our emi- 
offence; compel a man to oe? against himself; or | gates. peeps as bearing the least resemblance to 
| do any other thing prohibited by the Constitution, || the conduct of Great Britain? I have been inti- 
sooner in a Territory than inaState. The prohi- || mately associated with slaveholders all my life, but 
| bitions in the Constitution are great fundamental |; I feel no more responsibility for the existence of 
principles, to be observed and obeyed at all times || the institution than I do for the time and place of 
and in all places. But there is no prohibition to || my birth. My responsibility in regard to it is the 
| be found in the Constitution in respect to the power |, same which I feel in reference to any other exist- 
|of Congress over the question of slavery when |, ing institution of my country which I found es- 
| legislating for a Territory. If, then, the subject ) tablished in coming to years of discretion. Asa 
of African slavery be one over which the States of || man and a citizen, it is my duty, so far as | am 
this Union have unlimited control and discretion | able, to mould every aw g civil, and political in- 


tions, what reason can be urged against the exer- | greatest amount of individual and public happi- 
cise of similar control and discretion by Congress | ness. [| may, from my proximity to slaves, be 
| when legislating for the Territories, and when compelled by deeper sympathy and stronger mo- 
there is no constitutional prohibition? I perceive |, tives of action to consider the subject; but | doubt 
a propriety in submitting the matter to the deter- | whether the moral obligation which should prompt 
mination of the inhabitants of the Territory, who, | and stimulate us all to ameliorate the condition of 
for good or ill, are to be affected by the institution; | the slave is as binding upon meas it should be 
| but, asa mere question of power, 1 perceive no | upon the Englishman or the Yankee whose ances- 
round of difference between Congress and the tors brought their cargoes of manacled human 
tates within their respective jurisdictions. It is | victims and sold them to my forefathers. The 
certain, and must be palpable to every one, that a || profits of the trade and the criminality of its origin 
single State— Virginia, for example—has no right to | re descended upon them. If there be any guilt 
legislate for the people of California, and establish || from its continuance, that alone has fallen to the 
| African slavery among them; the Californians, | portion of my southern friedids and myself. 
either as a conquered or ceded people, have no || 1 am disgusted, I am incensed at the conduct 
right to legislate for themselves, without the con- | of those who are perpetually goading us on the 
| sent of their new sovereign, upon any principle of | subject of African slavery, and I beg leave on this 
national law. It follows that we must legislate | occasion to expose their errors, and to suggest 
for them directly, or confer upon them the power || what they may do to benefit both the black and 
to legislate for themselves. In doing the latter, | the white races, if their benevolence were guided 
we may prescribe such terms as we choose. In | by intelligence and true love of their species. They 
regard to the Oregon Territory, the bill allows | do not understand the subject upon which they 
| their Legislature to settle the question of slavery | write and speak so much. Certain it is, their op- 
| for themselves. But this is a concession made by | portunities to understand and to comprehend it are 
'us. If we can grant the power to them, we can | not equal to those possessed by us, who live in the 
| exercise it ourselves. Indeed, the provisions of || midst of slaves, and from necessity, have daily 
| the bill in regard to Oregon cannot be voted for by |, intercourse with them. : 
any Senator, without a surrender of all constitu- || What are slaveholders required to do by north- 
tional objections to the power of Congress over the || ern abolitionists? We are importuned to repeal 
subject of slavery in the Territories. all laws which hold our slaves in bondage, and all 
In respect to New Mexico and California, the } laws which deny to the black race political and 
bill prohibits the making of any law on the sub- |, social equality with the white. We are told that 
ject of slavery. The same power which enables | we should allow intellectual and moral attainments 
us to prohibit legislation, would equally give the | to regulate social intercourse and political rights, 
right to legislate. The only question, then, in my | irrespective of color, and that it is only a vulgar 
judgment, is, how ought we to legislate? 1 thin } A to object to a black face and woolly hair. 
we ought to compromise upon the line of 36° 30’. believe it to ge a principle of our nature to love 
But this is opposed by gentlemen from the non- | “ourselves first and best, and next to ourselves those 
slaveholding States. I shall now examine the |, who most nearly resemble us. ‘There are excep- 
grounds and consequences of their opposition. _|_ tions, generous and noble exceptions, to the gen- 
The question, says the Senator from Maine, | eral rule. A man may die for his wife, his child, 
[Mr. Hamun,] is the establishment of human | his friend, his country, and, in many circum- 
slavery upon free territory. How do we denounce | stances, it may be a duty to sacrifice life—a duty 











England for the original introduction of slaves into |, which some men will gloriously perform; they . 


her American colonies? asks the Senator from | may be stimulated to perform it from motives gen- 
Ohio, [Mr. Cornwin.}] Thus are we, according to l erous and noble, although selfish. The building 
these Senators, about to perpetrate the same enor- | up of a great character is not altogether a disin- 
mities we condemn in others. Sir, 1 apprehend | terested work. The general rule, however, with 
that gentlemen delude and deceive themselves by |, the masses of mankind, is self-love first; and we 
supposed analogies, when none exist. The ex- | honor the exception the more, because it is con- 


tension of slavery into our newly acquired terri- | trary to, and a departure from, the general rule. 


tory is not identical in principle with its original , Under this rule our affections and intellectual nature 
introduction into the colonies of Great Britain. | find their highest enjoyments in associating with 
While the commercial policy of England was | those in all respects most like ourselves, Unity of 
rlantin human slavery in Virginia an the Caro- |, sentiment and personal resemblance are the foun- 
inas, she did not allow it to take root within her |, tains of harmony and love; the want of them, cause 

| home borders, If it be truly regarded as a social \ of distrust and antipathy; hence the hatred so easily 
and moral curse, Great Britain exhibited herself ' 


generated among castes or different races of men, 
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Abolish slavery, place the slave in possession of || be in France no objection to placin 


every right to which the master is entitled, and 


monize and love each other because they are equal 
‘in all respects in the eye of the law? or may not 
the antipathy, the rivalry, and hatred of castes 
assume the place of servile obedience ? 
jealousies, hatred, and wars which in all ages of 
the world have prevailed amongst castes, answer 
the inquiry. Why, sir, during this very session 
of Congress, the Indians of Yucatan have been 
committing horrible butcheries of the white inhab- 
itants, and in Hayti the negroes have been mur- 
dering the mulattoes. 
source, and we find no other cause for them as 
potent as the difference of color. ~Let any man of 
sense look ahead, and contemplate what must in- 
evitably happen in the southern States, especially 
in those where the black population exceeds the 
white, in case our slaves are invested with all the 
rights and privileges of free white citizens. Let 
any one contemplate the consequences likely to re- 
sult from the suffrages of those recently liberated, 
with their passions inflamed by black or white dem- 
agogues, speaking to them of past oppressions, 


and pointing to mansions of elegance, well-stocked | 
farms, and rich plantations, as the fruits of their | 
laborand the labor of their ancestors. Can anything | 


short of dangerous agitations and bitter animosities, 
if notagrarian laws and intestine war, spring from 
such a state of things? Sir, I have witnessed the 
free white porulation of my own beloved State 


at the point of civil war, when divided upon a con- | 


stitutional question affecting the debtorand creditor 
classes of society. I have seen my own State dis- 
tracted between two appellate judicial tribunals, a 
**new court’ and an “ old court.” Ihave seen neigh- 
bors and families so divided, excited, and infuriated, 
in regard to relief laws and the constitutional power 
of their Legislature to remove obnoxious judges 
by reorganizing the acts relative to their courts, as 


to be almost driven to the shedding of blood. I 


have heard of anti-rent difficulties and murders in 
New York, growing out of the relation of landlord 
and tenant. To teach the poor that the rich are 
their oppressors, has become an article of faith in 


the political creed of demagogues. In view of these | 


things, I never wil! consent to see political contests 
between black men and their former masters in my 
own State, orany other southern State. On that sub- 
ject the opinion of the whole South is unalterably 
settled, and the northern abolitionist who expects to 
change it is a philanthropist of the strait-jacket 
order. Sir, the idea of political, civil, and social 
equality between the black and white races, in the 
same community, is an impossibility, and the 
sooner all ranks of citizens, northyand south, per- 
ceive it, the better for all. 

The conduct of non-slaveholding communities 
confirms my opinions, and justifies the South in 
refusing to abolish slavery. What has the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Drx] said in regard to 
free negroes? He has most unequivocally de- 
clared that he regarded them as disadvantageous, | 
if not a nuisance, to the white population; and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin} went so far as 
to evince a determination to exclude that descrip- | 
tion of population, and to prevent their settling in 
his State by force. In this his constituents had 
taken the lead, and actually put his —- into 
practice, by the expulsion of the Randolph ne- 
groes. Illinois has excluded free negroes from 
her territory by constitutional provisions. J know 
not how many free negro mobs have been gotten 
up from time to time in our northern cities. With | 
these northern manifestations of hostility to the 
doctrine of social and civil equality with the negro | 


race before our eyes, how can gentlemen expect | 
us to welcome and endure a state of things so ab- 
horrent to them? 


Weare charged with doing violence to the moral, 


in which we live, when we ask to be allowed to 


emigrate with our slaves to New Mexico and Cal- | 


ifornia. The uprisen people of France and the | 
overthrow of Louis Philippe have been referred 
to, and those of us who voted applauding sym- 
pathy to Frenchmen are charged with inconsist- 
ency. In France there is a homogeneous popu- 
lation. The difference of castes does not prevail. 
No natural jealousies or antipathies exist, grow- 


ing out of difference of color. Hence there could || management of keepers. I might mention the vic- 
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Trace these wars to their | 


relation between parent and chil 


| population upon the basis of polities! and social 


| 


1 


But, sir, the recent insur- | 


tion of the danger likely to result from the sudden 
withdrawal of the ligaments by which society is | 
bound, and to which it is habituated. We have 

seen multitudes, ouvriers, under the fascinating 
idea of organized labor, living upon the public 
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the entire | 
what will be the consequence? Will they har- | equality, allowing intellectual and moral attain- | 
| ments to regulate the grade of individual elevation. || 
|| | believe there are insuperable barriers to this | 
| equality among the black and white population of | 
Let the | the United States; and hence I am not mconsistent 
| when I sympathize with Frenchmen in their efforts 
| to establish a republic. 
_ rection in Paris furnishes a most striking illustra- || 








tims of poverty in county poor-houses as a further 
illustration. I may be told by gentlemen from the 
North that I am putting cases where the law acts 
through benevolence towards those who are re- 
strained in their liberty and volition. Be itso. | 

am not now dealing with motives; my object is to 
_ establish the fact, that involuntary servitude may 
and does exist, in harmony with the welfare and 
| good order of society, without being a punishment 
for crime. An apprenticeship to learn a trade is 
| another strong illustration. My object in putting 
| these cases is to show that involuntary servitude 
| is not the horrible thing it is represented to be, 
| and that when the permanent ser and welfare 
of the community require it, negro slavey may be 





treasury in idleness, until it was obvious that pub- | 
lic bankruptcy would result from the continuance | 
of the system. We have scen the same persons | 
organizing to overthrow the government so soon as | 
their craft was in danger, inscribing upon their | 
insurrectionary banners, ‘* pillage, if victorious; | 
conflagration, if defeated.’’ Sir, if the working | 
classes of France, as soon as they are emancipated | 
from the shackles of monarchy, forgetting their 


duties to liberty, by the establishment of just laws 


der, march to the accomplishment of their nefarious 
purposes through scenes of fratricidal carnage, 
what may we not expect from the emancipation 
of three millions of slaves, and immediately con- | 
ferring upon them equal social and political rights? | 

It seems to me that gentlemen from the Northg | 
in their incessant attacks of our * peculiar institu- | 


/and social order, and organizing for public plun- 
| 


| tion,” are influenced by a zeal without knowledge. | 
| Let them coolly look at facts, and they will find | 


involuntary servitude enough, besides negro sla- 
very, to deserve their sympathy. What is the 


but a system of | 
involuntary servitude, differently regulated in va- | 


| afflicted with evil, let us judge. 


| 

| 

tolerated and regulated by law, especially when 
those among whom it exists are not at all respon- 
sible for its introduction. 

Can any good result from the denunciation of 
| slaveholders? Will it benefit the slave to exas- 
| perate his master? If the abolitionist could but 
| know that his intemperate denunciation and mis- 
| guided and ill-digested expressions of sympathy 
_have had no other effect than to tighten the cords 
_of slavery, surely he would allow his reason to 
| control his feelings, and he would leave to the peo- 
| ple of the South the entire management of their 

domestic institutions in their own way. If we are 
We reject ob- 

trusive and gratuitous instruction. I do not doubt 
| but that there are cruel and inhuman masters. I do 
not doubt but that many individual cases of cruelty 
have occurred, and may occur again. There are 
cases of cruelty in the matrimonial relation, and 
| for many of which divorces are granted; but will 


| any one assert that the relation of husband and 
| wife is necessarily crael and inhuman? It is not 


| true, sir, that African slavery is necessarily ac- 
companied by acts of cruelty. In my own State 


. . . ° | 
rious countries, but continuing on the part of the || we have laws to take slaves from cruel masters, 


child until the period fixed by law arrives when || and apprentices likewise. 


parental control and authority cease? I admit that || 
filial affection induces a willing obedience to a great || 
extent; but there are cases, many of them, where || 
the service is extorted or coerced by the authority || 
of the parent. I concede that this relation of pa- | 
rent and child, founded in nature and regulated by |! 
law, deserves the name of holy. I admit the great |! 
difference between the relation of parent and child || 


So also we have laws 
to take children from cruel parents, and to release 
wives from cruel husbands. There is nothing 
more fallacious than to make a few individual cases 
the basis of conclusions in regard to the whole 
subject. Now, sir, I.do not hesitate to assert that 
there is not a laboring population to be found on 
earth who, in the general, are better provided for 
than the slaves of Kentucky. Our tables of popula- 


and that of master and slave. I only refer to the tion prove beyond controversy that the entire slave 
former to show that there is a case where the will |! een of the United States are treated with 
| and actions of one person are, for the good of that | indness and humanity. It is the master’s pecu- 
| person during minority, subjected from necessity || niary interest not to abuse the slave, and there is a 
to the control of the will of another. The period || guarantee for good treatment, if no higher motive 
at which nonage terminates is regulated by law, || existed. But look at the facts. Cana downtrodden, 


ued long after his intellectual and physical capa- | death population increase and duplicate their num- 
city have enabled him to provide for and take care || bers, as the slave population and free blacks of the 
of himself. United States have done? In 1790, there were only 
|| There is yet another instance of involuntary ser- || 59,466 free persons of color in the United States. 
| vitude imposed by law, not for the punishment of || In 1840, there were 386,303, making an increase 
crime, but to display the noblest humanity. What | of more than six-fold. No other fact is necessary 
| are our lunatic asylums but houses, not prisons, || to prove the existence of a strong disposition to 





and hence the service of the child may be contin- || half-starved, half-clothed, miserable, worked-to-- 


| in which unwilling subjects, not slaves, are sub- | 
jected by law to the control of another’s will. 
| Their servitude is involuntary, and continues 


‘etary servitude, sanctioned by law and not imposed 


| slavery, but I defy the intellect of man to make 


| of another. 
liberal, and regenerating free principles of the age |, too, may maintain an action against the seducer of || 


through the lucid interval, and that is justified 
upon the ground that the patient is not yet thor- || 
oughly relieved of his malady. Now, sir, I am ! 
well aware that in putting these cases of involun- || 


for the punishment of crime, I may be doing little 
else than laying the foundation for raillery and 
more indignation in the northern mind and Cian. 
I admit the vast difference in degree between these 
cases of involuntary servitude and that of negro 


| 
j 
| 


them less than cases of involuntary servitude, in 
which the will or volition of one person is con- | 
trolled and subjected, according to law, to the will |, 
In the parental relation, the father, | 





his daughter, and recover damages, upon the idea 
that he has a property in her service as his ser- | 
vant; and it is this idea of property in the service || 


of his child which alone enables him to maintain 


the action. Now, sir, these things prove that so- 
ciety, for its welfare, may subject men ayd women, |, 
until they are twenty-one, or any other age, to the | 
control of parents or guardians; and lunatics, even || 
during their lucid intervals, to the custody and \ 


| 


emancipate. The importation of slaves from abroad 
was allowed up to the Ist of January, 1803. I 
have no knowledge how many were imported be- 
tween 1790 and that time. I therfeore take the 
censes of 1810 as the basis of a calculation to show 
how the black population, free and slave, has in- 
creased. The total colored population in 1810 was 
1,377,810. In 1840, it was 2,873,759. Thus in 
thirty years they increased at the rate of 208} per 
cent. Now, compare this with our free white 
opulation. In 1810, we had 5,862,004 free whites. 
n 1840, we had 14,189,595. ‘Thus the increase 
with the free whites was ‘at the rate of 242 per 
cent., making a difference of only 335 per cent. in 
thirty years. But it must be remembered that 
during these thirty years the tide of European 
emigration has been pouring in upon us at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands, to help to swell the 
numbers of free whites, and that during the greater 


| part of the same period we have sent out black 


emigrants to Liberia. Regarding the accessions 
to our population from abroad, it would materially 
reduce the 33} per cent. of difference, and show 
that our black population had multiplied nearly 
if not quite as fast in a period of thirty years as the 
white. I regard this as demonstration that there 


is no just foundation for those charges of cruelty 
and inhumanity which are conn a forth to 
the prejudice of the people of the South 
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assured that there is no southern State but will 
jegislate still further, if it be necessary, to secure | 
humane treament to their slaves. I hope, there- 

fore, that our northern brethren will dry up their 

tears and distress thémselves no more. 

I have said thus much to vindicate my section of 
the country against harassing and offensive attacks | 
from those who have only done mischief by at- | 
tempting to interfere in our concerns. I am no | 
advocate for the institution of negro slavery. 1) 
believe its existence in Kentucky to be prejudicial | 
to the best interests of the white population; and | 
if | had the power to colonize and remove every 
slave within the borders of my own State, I would 
most cheerfully do it. But I am deeply impressed | 
with the conviction, that to liberate our slaves and | 
retain them among us, either with full or partial 

rivileges as free citizens, would be a calamity 
which would induce every sane man who could | 
escape, to fly from a society so constituted. The | 
reasons for this opinion I have long since published 
and printed. Iam, therefore, only willing to eman- | 
cipate upon the condition of colonization. But, 
when the people of the South propose colonization, 


j 
| 
} 
| 


} 


how are they met by those of the North? Weare | 


told that it is cruel and inhuman to expatriate free 


ticable. 
considerate men, that one-half the expenses of the 
Mexican war invested in a six per cent. stock | 
would, by a proper system of African colonization, | 
in less than fifty years extirpate slavery in the 
United States. I will give the scheme as applica- 
ble to my own State, and if its practicability be 
demonstrated, the demonstration can easily be ap- 
plied to every other State. 


the property of the State, for the purpose of colo- 
nization. Place the children when weaned in the 
hands of those who will raise them—females till 
they are eighteen years of age, and males until 
they are twenty-four or twenty-five, and upon their | 
reaching these ages send them to Africa. There, | 
in a few words, is the whole scheme. Now, as to 
its practical operation: By sending off the females 
as they reached eighteen, the race would become 
extinct in less than fifty years, with the exception 
of a few old slaves past the prime of life. The 
departure of the females as they reached woman- 
hood would put an end to the birth of slaves among 
us. The extirpation of slavery under such a rule 
is therefore just as certain as the laws of nature. | 
But it would be slowly accomplished. So much | 
the better on that account, as Africa is not fitted 
for the reception of all at once, and by doing the 
thing gradually we should accommodate ourselves, 
in our labor and habits, to the new state of things | 
slowly yet certainly taking place. Where is the | 





money to come from to defray the expense, and }, 


who is to furnish it? The Colonization Society 
can charter ships and transport adult colonists and 
take care of them in Afriea, until they are accli- 





mated and capable of providing for themselves, for || 


sixty dollars a head. In their own packet, they | 


given to me by Mr. McLain, the Secretary of the | 


| 


Let a future day be | 
fixed, after which every slave child born shall be || 
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their 18th year. Now, the slave children at this 


time in Kentucky would for the next eighteen years 
supply annually, in growing up, 2,201 females for 
transportation. But, justas soon as the system 
goes into operation, there will be fewer children 
born. After the end of thirty years from its com- 
mencement, it may be safely affirmed, there would 


_not be a slave born in Kentucky; after twenty 


years, there would be but few births among the 
mothers remaining in the country. In the njne- 
teenth or twentieth vear of the operation of the 
system, there would be fewer females to transport 
than in the preceding year, and from that time 


their numbers would rapidly diminish, until not | 


one in her 18th year could be found for transport- 
ation. Now, multiply 2,201 by $50, the sum it 


costs the Colonization Society in its own packet, | 
and we have $110,050 only as the sum necessary | 
to be expended annually for the certain and grad- | 


ual extirpation of slavery in Kentucky. 


But it | 


may be said it would be cruel in the extreme, to |, 


send off females without sending males with them. 
Admit it, and double the expenditure in order to 
send off an equal number of males, and it only 


makes $220,100. Under such a state of appren- || 


|, ticeship, and by lengthening the periods of service 
negroes or slaves, and that the scheme is imprac- || 


I will endeavor to satisfy all reasonable, |. 


of the males until they arrived to 24 or 25 years, 


or even longer if necessary, and requiring them to |) 
|, labor the last four or five years in aid of coloniza- 


tion, I entertain no doubt but our slave population 
can, by their own labor, without costing our white 
population one cent, transport, settle, and provide 


| for themselves in Africa. But it must be systemat- 
| ically undertaken and persevered in to do it. Now, 


sir, the entire female slave population of the United 
States in 1840, between the ages of 10 and 24, 
amounted to 390,117 only. By the same rule of 
calculation we have 27,865 in their 18th year, and 
of the proper age for colonization. This number 
multiplied by $50 gives $1,393,250, as the annual 
expenditure necessary to remove, upon my plan, 
the whole female slave population of the United 
States as they reach their 18th year. But, under 


_ the idea that humanity requires us to send out an |) 
' equal number of males, let the expenditure be dou- | 


bled, and it makes $2,786,500. I said half the | 
expenses of the Mexican war, invested in a six | 


| per cent. stock, would accomplish the object. A 
| capital of $50,000,000 would produce annually the 


| objéction. 


j 


sum required, and an excess of more than $200,000 
for contingencies. I have thus, sir, only sketched 
the outline of a plan by which united systematic 
effort can extirpate slavery. I have no time to go 
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slave population actually decreases. It is remark- 
able, too, that these changes have progressed with 
great regularity, establishing beyond controversy, 
that when the slave population begins to decrease, 
it must go on until the causes which produced its 
decline will ulumately exterminate it. New York 
and New Jersey together had, in 1790, 32,747 
slaves. By the census of 1800, the number of 
slaves in these two States had increased only 18; 
but there was a decrease in New York of 981, and 
an increase in New Jersey of 999. After 1800 the 
slaves in both States rapidly declined, until, in 
1340, there were but 678 left, and now in both 
States the institution has been abolished. In Del- 
aware, the number of slaves has decreased from 
8,887, in 1790, to 2,605, in 1840. In Maryland, 
the number of slaves increased until 1810. In 
1520 they had decreased from 111,502, in 1810, to 
107,398. Thus the number for a period of ten 
years fell about 4,000. In the next period of ten 
years the fall was a little more than 5,000, and by 
the census of 1840 the number had come down to 
89,737, exhibiting a diminution in number of 
12,457 in the last ten years. In the District of 
Columbia, the number of slaves was 6,377 in 1820, 


| had slightly declined in 1830, and came down to 


4,694 in 1840. In Virginia, the number of slaves 
conunued to increase until 1830, when they reached 
469,757. The census of 1840 exhibitsa decline of 
20,770. Thus we see that slavery has reached its 
height in the States on the Atiantic, including Vir- 


|| ginia and all north and east, and commenced de- 


| 


| 
} 

} 
{ 
} 


\ 
| 
| 
} 


| 


into minute details, and obviate every conceivable | 


Only look at the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of foreigners annually landing 
upon our shores from the Old World, and then, sir, 
reflect that it only requires the removal of 27,865 
female slaves annually, at a cost of $1,393,250, and 


| no sane mind can doubt the practicability of the 


scheme. I have made the calculations upon the 
census of 1840. The increase of population sinee 
then would increase the numbers and expense; 
but I possesa no data upon which to give the in- 
creased expenditure required with accuracy. In 
our unbounded schemes of annexation and domin- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
1] 


| 


clining, making such progress that those furthest 
north and east have abolished the institution. In 
North Carolina, in 1830, there were 245,601 slaves. 
In 1840 there were 245,817, showing an increase 
of 216 only; so that slavery, for the intervening 
ten years, was upon a stand. In Kentucky, we 


| have passed from the first into the second stage of 


the institution. The census of 1840, for the“first 
time, Showed that our free population had increased 
by a small but greater ratio than the siave. Since 
1540 our slave population has been nearly at a 
stand. Our lists of taxable property, in which the 
slaves are annually enumerated, show that in 1847 
their number was 189,549; showing an increase 


of only 7,291 since the census of 1840, or an in- 


|| crease at the rate of about half of one per cent. per 


annum. There has been no enumeration of the 
whole of our free,population since 1840; but from 
other facts, there is no doubt that our free popula- 
tion bas increased during the same period at a 
much greater rate. In 1899, our free white males 
over twenty-one years, or the voters of the State, 
numbered 108,5 In 1847, our voters amounted 
to 136,945; making an increase at the rate of more 
than three per cent. per annum for the last eight 
years. In 1847, we had 173,968 free children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen years; showing 
an increase of 4,773 in one year. These facts, 
exhibited in the report of our Second Auditor, 
show that our white population in Kentucky is 
rapidly increasing, while the slave population is 
nearly at a stand; and they likewise prove that 
the day is not distant when the number of slaves 





| in Kentucky will begin to decrease as in Maryland 


do it for fifty dollars a head. This information is | 
|| and Virginia. Our auditor’s reportalready shows 


Society. Now, I believe that those to whom the ion, we have nothing to do but annex Liberia, , : : 

children are bound would, in consideration of their || govern her as a colony until we have located the || a decrease in the number of slaves in twenty-eight 
services, readily stipulate to furnish the required || negro race there, and then separate, leaving her an || counties in the State, comparing the years 1846 
outfit. Poor white children are bound out by our || independent republic. Such a scheme, in its exe- \ and 1847; and our lists of taxable property prove 





laws, and the master or mistress is required to || cution, would lead to commercial results, magnifi- |} that there are more than three-fourths of our voters 


teach them a trade, to educate them, &c. Boys |' ' who do not own a slave. These results have in 


|| 
are bound until they arrive at twenty-one years of || be just as constitutional as other schemes of annex- || part been produced by an act of the Legislature, 
age, and girls till they reach sixteen. They are | ation, would be infinitely wiser, because its motive | passed in 1833, prohibiting the introduction of 
i 
| 


cent in their development; and, while it would 


to be furnished with three pounds ten shillings in would be peace and good-will to man, instead of |) slaves into the State, except brought by emigrants, 
money and a new suit of clothes when their time || war, conquest, and national aggrandizement. | or when they have been acquired by inheritance. 
of service expires. I would lengthen the appren- But suppose, Mr. President, colonization is re- |, If. the convention abo te be called in Kentucky 
| jected, what is to happen then? You cannot divest || should, in the new co + | ation, rovide that the 
slavery, from the influence of certain causes which || further ae +! ohawes : ould under a 
ve two years longer than the period || have heretofore and will continue to operate upon || circumstances *, such a provision, 
veahnaasoahoo a antiond party and harefens | it, producing results beyond the control of human || have no doubt, wox.,.’ . ad to the rapid diminution 
their services would S much more valuable. If |, legislation. These have been most ably presented } of the slave population. = 
the apprentice lived and emigrated to Africa, I || bya citizen of my own State, of great attainments, || There are causes existing In the slaveholdin 
would make just compensation to the owner; but || John A. McClung, Esq., in a speech delivered | States, independent of human sympathies an 
if the slave died during the apprenticeship, and be- || before the Kentucky Colonization Society in Jan- || legislation, which tend to the removal of slaves 
fore his labor had paid for his raising, then nothing || U@ry last. Our decennial tables of population || from those of them furthest north to those situ- 
would be due. | pro’ I will enumerate some of 
Under the foregoing plan, how many Slaves would | Union, slavery has been marked istinet || 
it be necessary to transport annually from Ken- | stages: the first is, when the slave population in- |, 
tucky? By the census of 1840, there were 30,818 || ! the v 
female slaves in the State hetween the age of 10 1 ond, when the white population increases at a 
and 24 years. Divide by 14, and it gives 2,201 in '' greater ratio than the slave; and the third, when the 


ticeship of male colonists, so as to raise the inds 
necessary. Females being apprenticed until eigh- 





| prove, that in reference to wry States in our || ated further south. 
y three distinct || them: 

First, and chiefest. Slave labor can be more prof- 

| creases at a greater ratio than the white; the sec- || itably employed in the planting States to the south, 

in rice, sugar, and cotton fields, than it can be in 

the grain-growing and stock-raising regions of the 
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middle States; and hence there is a strong motive 


of interest and gain to transfer slaves where they 
can be most profitably employed. 

Second. In growing grain and raising stock, the 
unskillful and careless management and habits of 
the slave, and the impracticability of furnishing 
him constant employment after the country is 
cleared, farms improved, and population becomes 
dense, render it cheaper for the farmer to hire 
labor as it is wanted, than to keep slaves of all 
aves and sexes, who are to be fed, clothed, and 
provided in all respects at his expense throughout 
the year. 

Third. As our free population increases, there 
will be an increased competition among those seek- 
ing employment. This naturally brings down the 
price of labor, and enables the farmer not only to 
obtain free labor whenever he wants it, but at such 
reduced rates as to make :t more profitable than 
slave labor. The inevitable consequence is, that 
the master’s interest requires him to send his slaves 
fuither south, into newer soils, where labor is 
more in demand, and commands higher wages, 
and produces better -crops. 

Fourth. The climate and mild temperature of 
the latitudes below thirty-six degrees are better || 
suited to the constitution and habits of the negro || 
race than those north of that line. 1 believe the || 
negro is ‘better fitted by nature to labor under a || 
southern sun than the white man. All these causes 
combined, with others, account for the facts ex- | 
hibited in our census tables, and they will continue | 
to operate, with the same effect, until the cotton, | 
sugar, and rice lands of the South are fully brought | 
into cultivation and adequately supplied with slave | 
labor, Some unlooked-for revulsion may render || 
slave labor more profitable in corn-fields and | 
meadows. In that event, they will be retained in 
the grain-growing and grazing States where they 
now are. 

Bat, sir, the time is rapidly advancing when a 
crowded population will everywhere reduce the | 
price of labor, and bring about an active competi- | 
tion among those seeking for employment. Long | 
before our population is as dense as that of Europe, | 
slave labor will be undermined, subdued, and ex- 
pelled by free white labor, from all those States of || 
the American Union where the white man is not || 
physically enervated by the climate, and rendered || 
thereby unable to enter into successful competition 
with the negro. When the means of subsistence || 
are inadequate to the full supply of the wants of a | 
redundant population, it is not difficult to foresee | 
that then the sufferings from hunger will fall with 
greatest severity upon the slaves; if, indeed, they 
are not all liberated before that me arrives, from 
the utter inability of their masters to support them 
upon the products of an exhausted soil. 

Now, sir, I hold itto be the duty of a statesman to | 
contemplate this vast subject in all its aspects, be- | 
fore the time arrives when necessity will force it 
upon our children, if notupon ourselves. | have long | 
looked at it, and have come to the conclusion that | 
wisdom and philanthopy might unite upon a sys- | 
tem of colonization, calculated in its results to bless | 
the white man and the black, to relieve America | 
of a class whose continuance here | regard as an | 
evil, and whose removal to Africa would, under | 








| 











the providence of the Almighty, civilize and chris- | 
tianize that savage and pagan continent. 

Now, sir, with these views, | think that scatter- 
ing the slaves we have over wider territory would 
promote a more rapid decrease of that population 
m those States where it is now diminishing, and | 
hasten the period when with safety _? might | 
imitate the examples of New York and New Jer- 
sey. Wedo not make another slave by spreading 
them over a larger surface. And, as siaveholders | 
have contributed in the war with Mexico their | 
quota of men and money, | hold that it is an act | 
of justice to allow them to participate in the enjoy- | 
ment of the new Territories with their slaves. If | 
it be refused, then the slave population will ve con- | 
fined to the limits of the States where slavery now 
exists. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dix} 
has declared his intention so to confine it, upon the | 

| 
| 











ground that, by the laws of population, slaves 
would increase faster in the excitement, health, and 
abundance of new Territories, than they would if 
penned up where they are. 

The gentleman forgets that the laws of popula- 
tion which operate upon free men do not affect 








slaves. Free men and women are restrained, and 


will not readily contract marriage until they have | 
before them reasonable prospects of comfortably || 
providing for a family. Hence difficulty in sup- || 
porting a family is a great restraint upon marriage, || 
and a check to the increase of free population. But || 
no such considerations as these operate upon the 

slave; he has no care in providing for wife or | 
children. ‘That is the business of the master, and | 
consequently nothing will-check the natural in- || 
crease of the slave but the existence of such de- || 
privation of physical comforts as to produce dis- | 
ease and death. Happily for the slave population | 
of the South, there is not and has not been any 

thing like physical suffering, for want of food and | 
raiment, so as to produce a general state of disease, | 
and to prevent their increase, It will require a || 
long time yet, I trust, before the southern States | 
are incapable of supporting in comfort their whole 
population; but the day may, and probably will, | 
come when a superabundant population in the | 
South may feel the pinchings of cold and hunger | 
as they have been felt in starving Ireland. My | 





philanthropy teaches me to look ahead, and legis- 

late with a view to postpone those days of pesti- 

lence and famine as far as possible. Hence, I de- | 
sire to reduce the wilds of Africa to cultivated | 
fields, and by scattering slavery to alleviate its | 
pressure. But the gentleman from New York 
adopts a contrary policy. He is for damming up | 
and confining it to its present limits, and bringing | 





it to the starvation point as soon as possible. Such | 
is the inevitable eflect of his policy: and all this | 
is‘to be done in the name of liberty and philan- | 
thropy, under the sanctimonious pretence that free | 
soil is not to be polluted by the feet of slaves! 
Sir, I believe the true motive is to obtain political | 
power, and to secure the whole of our new territory 
to the use of the redundant population of the non- 
slaveholding States and those who entertain strong | 
prejudices, if not antipathies, against slaveholders. || 
Seeing this, | do not wonder that gentlemen rep- | 
resenting southern States suffer their indignation || 
to threaten the dissolution of our Union sooner 
than submit. Now, sir, for myself, | shall make | 
no such threat. I will bear almost anything sooner 
than dissolve the federal ues which bind the States 
together as one nation. Ido not believe that the 
idea of preserving the institution of slavery by 
dissolving our Union has the least soundness in it. | 
On the contrary, the dissolution of the Union would 
instantly emancipate all the intelligent active slaves | 
in the border slaveholding States. From Ken- | 
tucky they would cross the Ohio river in droves, | 
and on reaching the northern bank would be as | 
safe as they are when they reach Canada. We | 
should be left with the old and helpless to,take care 
of and the young to raise. The same thing would 
occur in all the border States. Every one must 
see that slavery cannot exist, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, in those States binding upon 
dismembered States which would not deliver up 
fugitive slaves. 

‘The Union will never be dissolved under the 
idea of better securing slave property. There is 
no danger to the Union from that source; but the 
danger lies in this, that northern members of Con- 
gress, northern ministers and members of churches, 
and the whole northern people, will so accustom 
themselves to speak and inveigh against southern 
men, southern institutions, and the entire people 
of the South, as to engender sectional feelings and 
parties, to create secuional jealousies and animosi- 
ties, and to establish a public sentiment in favor 
of separation and non-intercourse, in order to avoid | 
the bitterness and hatred which spring from an | 


. . : | 
association between parties, when on the one side | 


arrogant assumptions of superiority are perpetu- || 
ally manifesting their scorn for the principles and || 
practices of the other. Sir, it is just as impossible, | 
in the nature of things, for contederated States to 

remain united, as it is for individuals to continue | 
their friendly intercourse, afier every feeling of | 
mutual respect has been supplanted by mutual con- | 
tempt and abhorrence. Nor can the citizens of a | 
consolidated Government, born and raised under | 
such free institutions as ours, with the most per- 
fect enjoyment of the liberty of speech and of the | 
press, adhere to a common Government, when | 
they are divided into sectional factions, and feel | 
towards each other nothing but rivalry and hatred. | 
Such a state of affairs will be broken up by revo- | 














lutions and separation. Your last tables of com. 
merce and navigation show that southern ports 
sent abroad upwards of twenty millions of dollars 
in value of domestic products more than were sent 
from the ports of the non-slaveholding States, 
The conduct of northern abolitionists towards the 
South; the feeling of the North which has burst 
forth in the formation of a free-soil party, with 
ex-President Van Buren at its head; the refusal of 
this Congress to allow slaveholders to emigrate 
with their slaves to any part of New Mexico or 
California; and the obstructions, by mobs and 
otherwise, to prevent the recovery of fugitive slaves, 
are powerful agencies in alienating the citizens of 
the South from those of the North, and generating 
those sectional feelings which may lead to separa- 
tion. The South knows her mercantile importance 
in the trade of the world; she knows that, in point 
of interest, she can do as well, if not better, with- 
out the labor and shipping of the North, than the 
North can do without the rich products of south- 
ern soil and labor. I feel and believe that both 
sections will flourish best by reciprocal kindness, 
fraternal toleration, and wise forbearance, towards 
the peculiar institutions, opinions, and laws of 
each other. Sir, it would promote the pecuniary 
and commercial interest of the North to allow 
slaveholders to take their slaves wherever they can 
be most profitably employed. Such a course 
would swell the already vast aggregate of the great 
southern staples, and furnish increased employ- 
ment for northern ships and sailors, factors and 
merchants. But this good is to be surrendered, 


| and we are to be influenced by a vague, undefined 


notion that somebody would be benefited by con- 
fining our slaves to their present limits, and the 
idea that by expansion they would more rapidly 
fulfill the great command to ** multiply and replen- 
ish the earth.”’ 

But our southern Democracy affects to believe, 
that the institution of slavery is only safe under 


| the protection of the veto power of the Executive, 


and that it is only necessary to elevate General 


| Cass to the Presidency to secure all they desire. 


Sir, I am opposed to that reliance. I will not con- 
sent to the exercise of the veto power on the part 
of the President for any pens except to save 
the Constitution from violation, or to produce the 
reconsideration of some act manifestly passed with- 
out deliberation. I will not sustain or create any 
despotic power in one man, to nullify the deliberate 
will of a majority of the American people; and be- 
fore | would become a monarchist, asking protec- 
tion from the Throne, I would sooner dissolve all 
connection with those who, by their numbers, had 
the power, and who by their votes manifested the 
disposition, to oppress me. Sir, I shall despair of 
the Republic when the Representatives of the 
American people in Congress assembled can no 
longer be trusted, and when we are to look to the 
President alone for safety. 

But how is the veto power to save the South? 
Suppose (what is hardly supposable) that General 
Cass should be elected by southern votes, and that 
Congress should thereafter pass a bill prohibiting 
slavery in the new Territories, and he should place 
his veto upon such bill, how then shall we stand 
in respect to New Mexico and California? If anti- 
slavery members of Congress are sufficiently nu- 
merous to pass such a bill, it is utterly hopeless to 
expect that they will, by the application of the 
Missouri compromise line, allow the introduction 
of slavery into these Territories south of 36° 30’ 
north latitude. The consequence is inevitable, that 
if the veto power of General Cass as President 


‘shoud strike dead the positive action of Congress 


in prohibiting slavery, then we are to be left with- 
out any law upon the subject in those Territories, 
except such as may now exist. The only good 
the veto power can accomplish, therefore, is, to 
keep these new Territories without law upon the 
subject of slavery, and in that respect to give us 
precisely the blessings which we can derive from 
this bill; for by it the power to make laws “ re- 
specting slavery’’ in New Mexico and California 
is interdicted, and on that subject there is to be no 
change. Weil, sir, what have we been told in the 
argument and speech of that profound lawyer from 
Vermont, (Mr. Puetrs,] who warmly advocates 
the passage of this bill, notwithstanding his open 
and avowed hostility to the further extension of 
slavery? He says, and I believe truly, that it is 
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only necessary to prohibit furthes legislation on the 
subject of slavery in California and New Mexico, 
to exclude slavery from their borders forever. 
The decrees of Mexico abolishing slavery in these 
States or Provinces, and all other parts of her em- 

ire, have been read at our Clerk’s table. Now, 
sir, if things are to remain as they are forever, 
through the application of Executive vetoes or by 
the passage of this bill, how is it possible that a | 
slave can be held as such in our newly-acquired 
Territories? If it be our ‘‘ manifest destiny,” in 
our progress of enlarging the ‘* area of freedom,” 
to annex Canada and Treland, as soon as thedeed 
is done can Kentuckians or Carolinians emigrate 
and settle with their slaves, and hold them as such 
in either of those countries? As a Kentuckian, J 
should be content and pleased to secure to them 
the privilege of doing so, upon the ground, that if 
slavery is a blessing, | was con erring it, and ma- 
king our new fellow-citizens the happier thereby; 
and if a curse, that I was only dividing it, and 
throwing part of the burden from my own shoul- 
ders upon those who, as conquered or purchased 
subjects, might rightfully be compelled to aid their 
new associates. In the latter case, however, | 
think it would be but an act of liberality to give 
our new brethren a voice in the matter. I offered 
to do so, but the proposition was rejected. 

The position taken by Senators from the South 
who advocate the passage of this bill is, that in 
virtue of the Constitution of the United States, as 
soon as a new Territory is annexed, any slave- 
holder may emigrate to it with his slave, and there 
hold him just as he might do in the Stafe whence | 
he emigrated, although there is no law in the Ter- 
ritory annexed tolerating the existence of slavery, 
and even if the law up to the instant.of annexation 
positively prohibited it. The bill under consider- 
ation proposes to submit the truth of that proposi- 
tion, as a question of law, to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. The gentleman from Vermont | 
(Mr. Pue.rs] says it is so utterly untenable, so 
manifestly violative of the plainest principles of 
national law as laid down e Vattel, and in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court heretofore pro- 
nounced, that he will not hesitate to submit the 
question to that court. I have my opinion; but if 
this bill is to pass, I see no propriety, regarding 
my position, in sustaining that opinion by ad- 
vancing arguments adverse to a decision in favor of 
the southern side of the question. It is enough for 
me to say, that I coincide with the gentleman from 
Vermont. I believe that slavery cannot exist | 
without law, founded on custom, or usage, or stat- 
ute, I therefore perceive no advantage to the 
section I represent from the passage of the bill. | 
On the contrary, I apprehend it surrenders every- | 
thing to the North. I therefore wash my hands 
of it. 

But, Mr. President, let us look at facts, and con- 
sider for a moment longer how vain a thing it is to 
hope for the extension or perpetuation of negro 
slavery by relying upon the veto power. Look at 
the preponderance of Representatives from the 
non-slaveholding States in the other branch of Con- | 
gress. Look at the fact, that the State of Del- || 
aware, from her diminished slave population, is 
just at the point of abolishing slavery, and must 
in a year or two more imitate her neighbors, New | 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; look at the fact, that 
even if my proposition to apply the line of 36° 30° 
hag. been accepted, the North, after conceding all 
the territory south of that line to the use of slave- 
holders, would have an excess of. more than half 
a million of square miles of territory. Look atall | 
these facts, and it is impossible to obscure and hide 
from our vision the superior political strength of | 
the non-slaveholding States now and_forever. || 
They can vote us down, if they,will. They can | 
elect a President, if it be their pleasure, who will |, 
not veto “* Wilmot provisoes.’? Now, sir, in view | 
of these things, I ask if it is not madness on the | 
part of the South to stake their interests and their || 
peculiar institutions upon an Executive veto, and {| 
to be hunting ‘‘ northern men with southern prin- 1 
ciples,’’ or with the profession of such principles || 
before the election, as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency? Does not every one perceive that such a || 
course on the part of the South is calculated to | 


| 


aggravate the anti-slavery feeling of the North, and || 


to bring upon us those insults, reproaches, and 1 
arrogant assumptions which will, unless checked, |! 
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| mistic skill does not enable me to detect it. 
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divide us into sectional parties, and ultimately 
sever the Union? 

For myself, I never will adopt such a line of 
policy. I shall attempt to reason with my fellow- 
citizens of the North and their representatives, and 
when I find reason is vain, that ambition and self- 


|| ishness are covered under mock philanthropy, 
| and that the condemned institution of slavery, for 


which the people of my State are no more respon- 
sible than those of Massachusetts, has effectually 


| alienated the hearts of northern men and women 


from the people of the South, [ shall look to other 
reliances than Executive vetoes. I shall refuse to 


_ associate in these Halls with any set of men who 


are unwilling to recognize me and those whom I 
represent as their equals, because we hold slaves. 
Sir, this may be strong language, when I have just 
acknowledged that the South can never hope to 
equai the North in political power. Strong as it 
is, I adhere to it. t will continue no connection 
when I am to be dishonored by it. 

We are urged to ‘pass the bill reported by the 
committee as a compromise, and as the only thing 
which can be agreed upon. We are told that its | 
passage will quiet agitation and give repose. As 
a compromise, I regard it as conceding nothing | 
whatever to the South. It provides for a lawsuit 
between master and slave, and gives the right to 
bring it by appeal or writ of error to the Supreme | 
Court. [am unwilling, when I return home, and 
am asked by my constituents whether they can emi- 
grate with, and hold their slaves in New Mexico 
or California, to answer, “ you may do so at your | 
peril, and at the risk of having your slaves manu- 
mitted by the decisions of the courts.’? Who will 
take slaves there under such discouraging circum- 
starces? Who will incur the costs of the litiga- | 
tion, when the opinions expressed here by the 
lawyers from the North are unanimous against the 


the least, the lawyers from the South are divided in 
opinion ? What master so unwise as to risk his 
slave property under such circumstances, and to 
incur the certain ¢xpense and trouble of litigating | 


_ with his slaves, as provided for by this bill? 


But we are promised peace and quiet in regard | 
to the question of slavery after this bill passes. If | 
this bill contains one soporific quality, my alche- | 
Sir, 
it will throw a new, a stimulating ingredient into 
o What have we | 
already heard in debate? The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Corwiy} speculates upon the workings | 
of that strangely constructed and curious organ, | 
the human intellect, and wonders how it is that |) 
in this Senate all the members north of Mason || 
and Dixon’s line think one way, and nearly all || 
south the other way, upon the questions which this | 
bill propos ‘tubmit to the decision of the Su- | 
d then, sir, we haye it gravely 
counted up and ascertained that five of the nine | 
judges of the Supreme Court live south of Mason | 
and Dixon’s line. What is all this for, but to sug- | 
gest to the American people that the Supreme | 


| Court will decide, not according to the law of the || 


ease, but according to the feelings and wishes of | 
the neighbors of the respective judges; and that | 
they will be influenced by the slaveholding com- 
munities in which they live. Well, suppose the 
judges should decide that the Constitution, per se, 


what then? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cor- 
win] will be ready to exclaim, ‘I told you so; I 
knew they could not be trusted; I foresaw the won- 
derful influence which geographical lines possess | 
and exercise over the human intellect!”” And what | 
will the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Pueves} 

say? He hasalready told us that the question was || 
too plain to admit of doubt; and if the court should | 
decide agaiast hia view, will he not exclaim, ** Stu- | 
pidity, stupidity! corruption, corruption!’ And | 
what will the great northern public say and do? | 
Sir, wo will Eoneddans the Supreme Court, and i 


clamor for Congressional interference to avert the 
ere te of a corrupt decision. 
steps I foresee the deepest and bitterest agitations 


In all these || 


| and eriminations; and the danger is that they will | 


progress and increase until their intensity melts the | 
ands of union and dissolves ‘society into its ori- 

ginal elements. If we have power to refer the ques- |, 
tion to the decision of the Supreme Court, have |; 
we not the power to settle it ourselves? In my | 
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judgment, there is no peace to be had until the 
American people shall deiiberately settle down 
upon some policy which all parts of the country 
can adhere to; and it is idle to suppose thata judi- 
cial decision, based upon the laws as they now 
exist in New Mexico and California, will settle 
what shall be the law in regard to slavery in those 
Territories for all time to come, 

Mr. President, when | was a member of the 
House I voted against all rules which restricted 
debate upon the subject of slavery. My votes at 
the commencement of this session show that I 
have been unwilling to silence any northern Sena- 
tor or to prevent the presentation of petitions. I 
hold that the attempt is preposterous to stifle in- 
quiry or to keep down agitation by restrictions on 
debate or petitions. Such a course only incenses 
the public mind. Knowing, as I do, that no moral 
guilt can attach to the South for the institution of 
slavery, I have always thought that it was our best 
policy to say to the North, “ Talk as much as 
you please; we are not afraid to hear you, and 
we are very desirous to understand your designs 
and plans, so far as they are calculated to affect 
us.”? Sir, the distussions upon this bill have 
demonstrated the designs and plans of the North 
They loom upon our 
vision like the water-spout of a stormy sea, threat- 
ening to burst upon us and sink the ship. 

Mr. President, if | know my own heart, I feel 
for the distresses and calamities of all men, and | 
am not only willing, but consider it a duty, to do 
all I can, in private and in public, to alleviate 
wretchedness and better the condition of my whole 
race. But, sir, I have, I trust, no morbid sympa- 
thies or antipathies. 1 feel for the voluntary slave 
as intensely as I do for the involuntary. hat is 
the man or the woman but an involuntary slave, 
who, under the grinding poverty of a dense and 
crowded population, is compelled from necessity 
to work according to the will of his employer for 
coarse bread? Nakedness and hunger are as potent 
stimulants to the starving laborer of the Old World 
as the overseer’s lash to the involuntary negro 
slave, and they secure just as abject service. 
The soldier and the sailor, by their enlistment, 
subject themselves to the will of their commé@nd- 
ers, and may be shot and hung for mutiny or dis- 
obedience of orders. It is well that the honors 
which they acquire in time of war reconcile and 
compensate them for the hard servitude they con- 
tract to perform. _In,our mercantile marine, the 
sailor, after his engagement, cannot release himself 
from the contraet, except by personal service; and 
if he deserts, he may be arrested, confined in jail 
until the vessel sails, and then delivered up to the 
master and compelled to serve during the voyage. 
The cat-o’-nine-tails secures order and obedience 
on board the ship. Sir, the world is full of volun- 
tary servitude, forced upon the subjects of it by the 
inexorable circumstances which surround them, 
and presenting to the true philanthropist as strong 
claims for sympathy and legislation as the condi- 
tion of the involuntary slave from birth. It is the 
business of a benevolent statesman to regard the 
actual state of things, and, by his legislation, so to 
regulate the affairs of society which fall within 


| the scope of his legitimate powers, as sha!! secure 


to each class and every wdividual of each class, 
all the privileges and enjoyments suited to their 
condition, and which may not be dangerous or in- 
compatible with the safety, welfare, and happiness 
of the great whole. This is the rule which no one 
questions when applied to voluntary servitude in 
the army and navy, and domestic service in fami-’ 
lies or the avocations of life. Weapply the same 
rule, without objection, to involuntary servitude as 
it exists in penitentiaries and asylums, and to the 
relations between parent and child, master and ap- 
prentice. Why shall it not be applied to the case 
of African slavery, as it exists in the United States? 
I have indicated my line of policy. Thaveshown 
wherein this bill is mischievous, and why it will 
accomplish nothing. It can do very little harm to 
postpone action on the subject of Territorial Gov- 
ernments for New Mexico and California for three 
or four months, when we shall meet again, after 
conferring with our constituents, and when we 
shall be betterinformed. I have presented a scheme 
by which, whenever it is the pleasure of the south- 
ern States, they can rid themselves of the institu- 
tion of slavery without feeling the change; and 
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whenever they indicate that purpose, aid from the 
North in accomplishing the plan adopted by the 
South will be thankfully received. But all obtru- 
sive interference will be indignantly rejected. 
Having thus fully explained the position | wish 
tu eecupy, lam prepared to vote, 

[The debate was continued until late in the even- 
ing, by Messrs. BUTLER, FOOTE, and WEST- 
COTT, of whose speeches we have received no 
yeport, 

Mr. JOIINSON, of Maryland, then obtained 
the floor, and said, before he proceeded to offer the 
remarks he intended to offer and which would apply 
more particularly to what fell from the Senator 
fiom Ohio [Mr. Corwin] yesterday, he wished to 
present two amendments to the bill, to remedy the 
alleged defect in the 24th section, although, in his 
opinion, there was nothing to prevent the Supreme 
Court of the United States from taking cognizance 
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7 
Now, sir, availing myself of the kind indulgence | 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. R. Johnson. 


| of the Senate in adjourning last evening, in order | 
to give me an opportunity of being heard upon the | 
bill, I propose to begin by inquiring what the bill | 


is, assuming, as I shall do, for the purpose of the | 
| inquiry, that it does provide for an appeal to the 
| Supreme Court effectually. The first twenty sec- 


| tions relate exclusively to the Territory of Oregon 


| and its inhabitants; the succeeding seven sections 


relate exclusively to the Territory of California 


| and its inhabitants; the remaining portion of the | 


| bill refers with equal exclusiveness to the Territory 


of the cases likely to grow up, even if the matter 


in controversy did not amount to $2,000, should 
such be the pleasure of Congress; and, as an in- 


stance, Congress gave the power of appeal to the | 


Supreme Court, in cases of $200, brought in the | 


District of Columbia. Mr. J. read his amend- 
ments, which stated, that cases brought for the 
recovery of slaves, shall be brought before the Su- 
preme Court free of costs to the slave. He moved 
further to amend the 26th section, so as that the 
rrohibition, in the cases of California and New 

lexico, against legislating on the subject of sla- 
very shall be confined to African slavery, whereby 
the said ‘Territories will be left free, if so disposed, 
to actin the suppression of pegn slavery, or slavery 
for debt. Mr. J. said he would proceed now 
(6 o’clock, p. m.) to address the Senate upon these 


| ted States. j 
us, and that by force and effect of a treaty made || 


of New Mexico and its inhabitants. There is now, 
as we are aware, an organized government in the 
‘Territory of Oregon, composed of citizens of the 
United States, who have become residents of that 
country already under the protection of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. They have a legislative 
assembly, and that legislative assembly has exer- 


cised legislative power, and, so far as was deemed | 


necessary and within the authority which they 
possessed, they have performed all the functions 
of government. No such state of things exists in 
either of the other Territories. There are very few 
citizens of the United States in California; there 


are none worth mentioning, if there be any, in the | 


Territory of New Mexico. The population in both 
these Territories is completely alien to the Uni- 
They have but recently come among 


| without their individual or collective assent, except 


propositions and the general subject, if they were | 


willing to hear him. 
Mr. CLAYTON moved that the Senate adjourn; 


andthe yeas and nays being ordered, it was deter- | 


mined in the affirmative: Yeas 30, nays 20. 


Wepnespay, July 26, 1848. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
consideration of the bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ments of Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 

"Pie question pending was upon a motion by Mr. Hae to 
amend the bill by striking out of section 5, in lines 1 and 2, 
the words * free white,” and inserting after the word “act,” 
in the 4th line, the words “ and qualified to vote by the ex- 
isting laws now in force in the Territory of Oregon, under 
the authority of the provisional government established by 
the people thereof.” 

Mr. Waker gave notice of an amendment which he pro- 
posed to offer to the sixth section, which was, to strike out 
the words *‘nor shall the Iands or other property of nou- 
residents be taxed higher than the lands or other property 
of residents.”’ 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, then said: 

Mr. Preswent: Ifthe amendment which I pro- 
posed, before the Senate adjourned yesterday, to 
make to two of the sections of this bill be adopted, 
it will be found equally necessary to amend two 
other sections. . The first twenty sections of the 
bill refer altogether to the Territory of Oregon, and 
from the twenty-first to the twenty-seventh it refers 
exclusively to Galifornia. The remaining part of 


the bill apples to the Territory of New Mexico. | 


The amendment which I suggested yesterday, was 
intended to apply to the twenty-fifth and twenty- 


sixth sections of the bill, and of course it applied | 


only to that part of the bill which relates to Cali- 
fornia. The reason which induced me to offer this 
amendment induces me now to give notice that J 
shall, before I sit down, propose to amend, in the 
same way, the thirty-first section of the bill. It 


is very possible, sir, that the phraseology of the || 


amendment may be objectionable to some of the 
friends of the bill. I was inclined to think that 
there would be some objection to it, and I have 


prepared an amendment, therefore, that will ac- | 


so far as that assent is to be implied from the act 
of the Government of Mexico, of which they con- 
stituted a part. 
tutions, composed of almost every variety of pop- 
ulation, and not now in a condition personally, if 


they were within the limits of the older States, to | 
With | 


_ reference to these classes of population which we | 


exercise any of the rights of sovereignty. 


They are strangers to our insti- | 


have incorporated into our Union, we propose to | 


govern them exclusively, for a time, in the same 
mode in which the Northwestern Territory was 
originally governed. What that mode was is 
familiar to every Senator. We place the execu- 
tive power of the government in a governor and 
council, the legislative power in the same body, 
the judiciary power in a judiciary to be appointed 
under the provisions of this act. So far as the 


legislative power of the government of these two | 


Territorics is concerned, it will be seen that they 
are competent to Pr all laws upon all subjects fit 
for legislation unc 


the United States can pass, with five exceptions. 


Four of these exceptions it is unnecessary now to | 


particularize; the fifth is the one which is material 
to this debate. They are not at liberty, as the bill 
I have no doubt was intended to say, and would 
say, perhaps, if it were to pass in its present 
shape—an¢ its friends, I have no doubt, will agree 
to the amendment which I offered yesterday, to 
render it in that respect more specific—they are 
not at liberty, by any legislation of their own, to 
establish or prohibit slavery. With this excep- 
tion, and with four others which are not material 
now to be inquired into, because they have nothing 
to do with the question before the Senate, the 
whole legislative power of the government, subject 
only to such restrictions as the Constitution im- 
poses upon the State governments, is to be found 


in this Territorial Government, with this qual- 
| ification applicable to all their legislation—that, 


whatever laws they shall pass, following in that 
respect the ordinance of 1787, are to be reported 
to the Congress of the United States, and to be 


' void ifthe Congress of the United States disap- 


| proves them—not that they are to be valid if the |) 


complish the same purpose in a different form, and || 


get clear of the objection. The amendment as now 
proposed, gives to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States authority to hold jurisdiction in all ques- 
tions relative to slave property, which may be de- 
cided in the courts below, without reference to the 
value of that property. I had intended to propose, 
and perhaps I may hereafter propose, this as a 
substitute for my original amendment. It will be 
found, I think, to effect the same object; if not, I 
will adhere to the first amendment. I cannot agree 
to give the bill my support unless I am satisfied 
that the question can be brought before the Su- 
preme Court for decision. 


Congress approves—but, beginning in validity, 
so to speak, to continue, to remain valid until 


' the subsequent contingency happens, that the Con- 


gress of the United States, by some legislative 


act of its own, disapproves of the particular law | 
_which this local Legislature may have adopted. | 


So much for its legislative power. The judiciary 


power which is vested in nts Territorial courts, is | 


a power coextensive with that which is now pos- 
sessed by the circuit courts of the United States— 


| indeed, more than: coextensive, because they are 


clothed with both equitable and common-law juris- 


| diction—the cireuit courts of the United - States 


| 


| having no common law, as such, until it shall have 
'' been recognized by act of Congress. The juris- 


! er the Constitution of the United | 
States; all laws that any legislative. body within |, 


| suchfthe legislative power. 


| have granted it. 
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diction with whiclhe Territorial courts are clothed 
is a jurisdiction, in addition to this, over all cases 
that necessarily arise at common law, and which 
are not prohibited by the Constitution of the Unj- 
ted States. The judicial power, then, is coexten. 
sive with every possible emergency that can arise, 
The writ of habeas corpus, which the honorable 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Corwin] proposes to give 
to the courts expressly, being a common-law writ, 
the power to issue it will be in the local tribunal, 
according to the terms of this very bill. Now, sir, 
such is the judicial power which is conferred, and 
It was asked by the 
Senator from Maine; [Mr. Hamut,) a few days 
ago, and since by the Senator from Connecticut, 
{Mr. Batpwin}—and the amendment offered by 
him, upon which the Senate has actéd, was offered 
| with a view to test the sense of the Senate in-that 
respect,—it has been asked, why it is that these 
three Territories were included in one bill? The 
, reason is very obvious, sir. There was one sub- 
ject about which there was a radical difference of 
opinion, applicable to each one of these Territo- 
ries: that subject was, as to the existence of the 
power, on the part of Congress, of prohibiting the 
introduction of slavery into the Territories, and, if 
the power existed, the expediency of asserting it. 
As a question of power, it was as common to 
the Oregon Territory as to California and New 
Mexico, and the object the Senate had in view in 
sending the matter to the special committee, which 
was constituted for the very purpose of enabling 
us to get out of the difficulty growing out of this 
radical difference of opinion between Senators on 
the subject, was to adopt some plan by which it 
would be peacefully avoided. To accomplish any 
such plan, it was necessary that the subject should 
be embraced in one bill, for the South could not be 
expected to gratify the North by yielding to them 
on the question relating to Oregon, and then after- 
| wards to leave it in the power of the North to con- 
trol it in regard to California and New Mexico. It 
would have been unreasonable in Senators of the 
free States to have demanded it. It would have 
been folly in Senators who differ with them to 
There was on both sides of the 
Chamber—and, notwithstanding the excitement 
that now prevails, I believe there is throughout 
the country, or will be before lagng—a sincere de- 
sire that this agitating a shall be settled 
peacefully if possible. he country is not now 
for the first time involved in it—our institutions 
have once before been threatened with destruction 
by it. There was not a man in any part of the 
nion who, when the subject was before agitating 
the community, did not tremble for the safety of our 
| constitutional form of government. There is no 
man in the country now, who deserves to live in 
it, who must not feel a deep solicitude to bring 
about an amicable adjustment. There may be 
spirits among us who prefer the agitation to the 
calm—the commotion and horrors of disunion to 
the peace, and quietness, and happiness, and glory 
of the Union, and who, acting upon that prefer- 
ence, will do all that they can to keep up the agi- 
tation. But there is no quiet and honest citizen 
who does not fear—there is no peaceful and patri- 
otic heart that does not beat with anxious throb- 
bings—lest this Government may be destroyed by 
a failure to bring about a quiet and amicable set- 
tlement of this controversy, This subject, then, 
was sent to the committee in order to accdfn- 
plish that end, and, believing that it might be ac- 
complished by means of this bill, they very prop- 
erly incorporated the provisions for the government 
of each of the Territories in one bill, that all might 
share one common fate. Oregon will be enjoyed 
by the free States if they think they can only en- 
joy territory of the United States if slavery be pro- 
hibited within its limits. The other Territories 
will be left open, if the Constitution does leave 
them open, to the citizens of the slaveholding 
States. Ifa stranger were in our midst, and was 
informed that there were already three millions of 
slaves among us, brought here without any fault 
of ours, whom it would not be safe for the slave 
States to manumit, to say nothing of the pecuniary 
loss—who would be a source of evil to the free 
| States if manumitted, if by their legislation they 


|| did not exclude them from entering within their 


limits,—if he was told that the question in contro- 
versy between these several States, owning a com- 
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mon origin, having a common ancestry, embarked | 
in a common cause of constitutional freedom, the 
light now of the civilized world in every portion of | 
it where freedom has a votary,—if he was told that 
the question which was now agitating the Senate, 
the Representatives of these States, upon which, 
in the judgment of Senators, the safety and honor | 
of the Union was staked, her glory or her shame 
was hanging, was, whether each and all were will- 
ing to stand upon the Constitution, he would be 
unable to believe it possible that there could be | 
any real hesitation in at once coming to a common 
conclusion. And yet, sir, that is the question. It 
is that, as this bill stands, and it is that alone, and 
the country will be made to see that it is for that, 
and that alone, that fanatics and ambitious aspi- 
rants seek to keep up the agitation of the question 
for the gratification of their own fiendish purposes. || 
Is not that the question, Mr. President? What | 
say the Senators from fifteen of the States of this || 
Union? What says the Senator from one of the 
other States of the Union, {Mr. Puerrs,] whose 
opinions on this subject are as strong, as decided, 
and as well considered as they are honest? The 
bill provides that this question shall be tested and 
decided by the Constitution, and by the tribunals 
organized under the Constitution for the decision 
of all such questions. 
Mr. President, it was no suggestion of mine; 
in fact, when the measure came from the com- | 
mittee, or when I was advised it was likely to | 
come, as th best of all possilile modes for preserv- 
ing the peace of the country and maintaining all | 
our rights, [ had made up my mind, indeed | had 
on my table a copy of the very amendment which 
has been offered by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Bricut,}and was about to offer it when it was pro- 
posed by that honorahle Senator, that the Missouri 
a alone could settle the dispute at last. 
I did hope that, eyen if the effect of that line was | 
to divide these Territories into equal moieties, it | 
would gladly have been accepted by honorable 
Senators who differ with us upon this question. I 
did hope that those who are out of this Chamber 
would have gladly availed themselves of it, and 
have appealed to the Congress of the United States, 
if they could, to quiet the controversy in that mode. 
But, sir, no sooner did the Senator from Indiana | 
propose such amendment, although he came from || 
a free State, when we were advised by these agi- | 
tators of the hour, that the moment it was adopted 
the ery of repeal would be heard throughout the | 
land, and that the question would still remain | 
agitating us to the very foundation of the Gov- | 
ernment. But, sir, when it is remembered that | 
the South were willing to adopt—most them at | 
least, if not all—that geographical line, trusting | 
that it would succeed now as it had done before in | 
restoring peace and harmony, were not only pro- | 
posing a line which would not divide these Ter- | 
ritories into moieties, (a division in itself but | 
just and right, looking to the relative interest and | 
relative power of the several States,) but a line | 


| 
| 
\| 
| 
} 


which would give to the free States territory, over 
which slavery was at no time to exist, equal to 
one million six hundred thousand square miles, 
while it only gave to the southern States territory 
equal to two hundred and twenty thousand square 
miles, the unreasonableness of northern hostility 
to it is most apparent. The Senator from Maine, 
{Mr. Hamutn,] the other day, said that the com- | 
promise he was willing to make was the compro- | 
mise which the Constitution made, and that was, | 
that he would agree not to interfere with slavery 
in the States. 

Mr. President, it would be a very perilous un- 
dertaking for the Senator, or his constituents, to | 


| 








attempt such an interference. The Senators from 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Ohio, the only three 
other Senators from the free States who have 
spoken on the subject, have told us that they must | 
have slavery prohibited by express provision in 

the whole of these Territories, and that nothing | 
less would satisfy them. And I beg to repeat, for | 
I want the fact to go aut to the public just as it is, | 
that the territory is not proposed to be ceded back— | 
that is not thought of by any of the Senators; the || 
Territory is not proposed to be left as it is, without H 
a government—that is not suggested by either of | 


the Senators; but the single proposition upon which i 
they stand, and upon which, if we are to judge || 
from their manner and language, they mean to 
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| which the committee has recommended. 
| tlemen, you are honest—and I| am not here to ques- 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. R. Johnson. 


stand to the very death, is their right to insult the 


| South. 


Mr. BALDWIN. 
tention. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator by such dis- 
claimer shows that upon such a subject he does not 
understand what an insult is. They claim, I re- 
peat, the right to insult the South, with whom, if 
they were charitable, they must believe there is as 


We disclaim any such in- 


| much honor, as much integrity, as much patriotism 


on this question, and on all others, as is to be found 


in the other States of the Union. They tell us that 
| itis true, there are fifteen of you; but this is a ques- 


tion on which our minds are made up, independ- 
ently of constitutional power; it is a mere matter 


| of private resolve, and we mean not to insult you | 


when we tell you that you are now brought into a 
condition in which you must yield, or we must 
yield, or else we separate; and while the South 
proposes to yield to an extent hardly to have been 
anticipated, they tell us we do not believe you are 
willing to separate; we think we have you in our 


| power, and we mean to keep you so; the necessi- 
| ties of your condition are such that you must stand, 


take the insult, and submit to the degradation—we 
will have our own way, and not yield an inch. 
There is but one mode left, and that is the mode 
If, gen- 


tion it—you have no right to doubt our honesty; 
it is arrogance to call it in question. There is noth- 
ing about you, either in personal or moral qualities, 
that makes you our superiors. We cannot claim 


| that you should abandon an iota of the ground 
| you have assumed; but if you will yield, we will 
| yield, and yield a great deal more than we ask you 


to yield. We yield for peace, but you will not 
yield at all. Sir, 1 was shocked—the honorable 


| Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwiy] will pardon me 


for the expression—I was not so much amazed 


, when I heard it from the Senator from New Hamp- | 


shire, [Mr. Haxe,] for | was prepared in some 


| degree to hear such sentiments from him—but I 


was shocked to hear from the Senator from Ohio 
the remarks in which he indulged in relation to the 
Supreme Court of the United States—remarks, not 
assailing their honor in direct terms, but which, if 


suffered to go to the world, will have that effect— | 


remarks calculated to bring that tribunal into dis- 
respect—a tribunal within whose limits, thank 
God, party has never been permitted to enter, 
whose course has at all times been clear, and hon- 
est, and patriotic, receiving the respect and chal- 


lenging the admiration of the whole Union. It is | 


the first time in this Senate,“or in any other body, 


| in which any man of character has ventured to 


assail it. 

Mr. CORWIN. 
Supreme Court. 
would state what remark of mine it is to which he 
refers. 


I made no assault upon the 


Mr. JOHNSON. The remark in substance was | 
this: that he knew from what he saw of the pro- | 


ceedings of that tribunal, that those members of it 


coming from one end of the Union would be sure | 


to decide one way, and those coming from another 
portion of the Union another way. 


Mr. CORWIN. I suppose it would be a matter | 


of very little difference what I may say about the 


Supreme Court; I am ———- however, that the | 


remarks of the Senator from Maryland (although 
I am sorry to interrupt him) should go out without 
what I did say going along with them. I stated, 


that if we might judge from the diversity of opin- || 
ion which ao in this Senate betweem those | 


who are of the northern portion of the Union, and 
those of the southern, as to the diversity of opinion 
which will prevail in that court—and [| could see 
no reason why the opinions of Senators should 
not be as free from party bias as the opinions of 
the judges of the Supreme Court—we must con- 
clude, that the opinion of this body upon a consti- 
tutional question would be as worthy of reliance 
as the opinion of the Supreme Court. I expressly 
disclaimed intending to convey any such meaning 
as the Senator from Maryland has attributed to 
me; I stated that I venerated that tribunal, and 
that it was invaluable in the administration of the 
law. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am glad to hear the expla- 
nation of the Senator from Ohio. I rejoice to hear 


| him admit that he admires this tribunal as a great 
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‘js nothing. 


I would be glad if the Senator | 
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constitutional arbiter, vested with power, and hav- 
ing the capacity and integrity, to decide oo all 
questions touching the integrity of the Union. 
W hat-is the Senator’s objection, then,. to submit- 
ting this particular question to such a tribunal? 
We propose to leave this question, upon which we 
hold one opinion and he holds another, involving 
as it most clearly does the integrity of this Union, 
to the jurisdiction and decision of that very tribu- 
nal. And to this the Senator objects. Can we 
go further? There is only one mode left us— 
which | am almost ashamed to suggest, and I beg 
pardon of the Senators from those States in’which 
slavery exists for suggesting it at all—there is only 
| one mode left, and that is, to surrender. Sir, need 
I say that that is out of the question? If we were 
| capable of doing it, we dave not go home and look 
our constituents in the face. Sir, it is this, or it 
This bill, as it now standa, is the 
‘only olive-braneh of which the matter is suscepti- 
ble: the only alternative is an amicable decision, 
by a high-minded and honorable and constitutional 
tribunal, of a question of constitutiongl law upon 
which we are honestly differing, or base and ab- 
ject submission. Sir, | am not to be considered 
| as speaking as a slaveholder. fam not a slave- 
| holder, and never expect to be—never would con- 
| sentto be. The few that I had I manumitted long 
ago. I speak as an American citizen—feeling, as 
| | trust in God | do, a proper sense of the honor 
| of my country—seeking that alone, and despising 
all other things compared with it. Sir, I have 
heard it ramored among the friends of the leaders 
of the two great parties of the country, that the 
passage of this bill may injure their respective 
prospects of success, What care | for that? It 
| is not necessary to say that | believe, and conscien- 
| tiously believe, that the true interests of the coun- 
| try, in our present condition, mene the election 
| of the persons selected by the Whig party of the 
Union for the high offices of President and Vice 
President. But there are other things to be con- 
| sulted than mere party triumph. The election of 
j 
| 


| 


General Taylor, or his defeat, will, for good or 
evil, perhaps have been over before the conse- 
quences of the agitation of this quéstion shall be 
felt. The direful results of this agitation, unless 
itis now quelled, no human heart can imagine, no 
human tongue depict. Sir, | have said before, 
and I repeat it now, that, much as | object to the 
| policy of gentlemen on the other side, { would in- 
| finitely prefer that the destinies of the countr 

|, should be intrusted to their management from this 
time henceforward forever, than to suffer this ques- 
|| tion to go on to agitate the land, knowing, aa I 
| think I know, that it must end in disunion. Sir, 
| official place for me has nothing to recommend it, 
|| but as it enables me to assist in subserving the 
‘| true interests of the country and preserving her 
| institutions. And if I am capable of speaking the 
‘| trath, I speak the truth when [ say to you, that [ 
|| would most cheerfully leave public life now and 
always, if I could be successful, to any extent, 
'|in bringing about an amicable and permanent 
|| adjustment of this controversy.” What, then, is 
| to be done? The proposition is, as there is no 
other mode of deciding it, to submit it to the court 
which the Senator from Ohio admires, as a tribu- 
‘| nal capable of doing what it has heretofore accom- 





plished—settling amicably and properly all consti- 
|| tutional questions judicially presented before it, 
|| and in every instance, heretofore, commanding the 
‘| entire approbation of nine-tenths of the commu- 
nity.» We propose to leave it to that tribunal. 
hy, Mr. President, excitable as southern men 
are supposed to be, I think they have furnished, 
| by their conduct in this Chamber, evidence that 
their character, in that respect, has been misun- 
derstood. Nine-tenths of those whom I address, 
of the southern States, are themselves slavehold- 
ers, perhaps all of them. They have nota relative 
who is not a slaveholder, not an ancestor who has 
not been a‘slaveholder, and yet they sit silently 
by without expressing, however they may have 
| felt, indignation at the gross and insulting terms 
in which slaveholders have been spoken of. The 
|| Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hate} called 
‘them hucksters in human flesh. The Senator 
| from Ohio (Mr. Corwiy] told them that this pe- 
| culiar institution had its origin in blood, in rapine, 
| and in robbery. He told them, that they perhaps 
| might not be damned for it; but if they were not, 
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it would be because God in his mercy would par- 
don them, becanse they knew not what they did. 

Mr. CORWIN. Ihave no recollection of ut- 
tering such a sentiment. 


Mr. JOHNSON, 


utter such a sentiment; but I am almost as glad to 


hear him express a doubt that he could have ut- 


tered it, 
Mr. CORWIN. 


I ever did. ° 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator, I regret to say, 


is not correct in his recollections, if he supposes 
that he did not say it. 

Mr. BERRIEN. I should be most happy if 
the oecesion might be availed of, to remove the 
impression made by that declaration, It fell upon 
my ear distinctly in these terms: ** 1 do not beheve 
that a slaveholder, because he is a slaveholder, 
will necessarily be damned; but if saved, he will 


be saved by his igcnorance—he knows not what he | 
Now, sir, | was at the time astounded at | 


does.”’ 


such an expression from the Senator from Ohio. 
Iam perfectly willing to receive the declaration of 
the Senator now, in the fullest confidence that he 
is unconscious of having employed such language, 
and | would be most happy if the expression could 
be withdrawn from the discussion of the quesuon, 
by the declaration of the Senator, that he is un- 
conscious of having uttered it, and that, if it was 
uttered, (as on my oath I am ready to testify it 
was,)it was uttered without intention, and is there- 
fore withdrawn. 

Mr. CORWIN. I confess | have been very 
much surprised within the last day or two at what 
appears to have been an endeavor to put words 
jnto my mouth. | know that I discussed the sub- 
ject under some disadvantages; the Senate being 
weary of the protracted discussion, | passed rapidly 
from one topic to another, and in the course of the 
remarks I made I spoke of the slave trade. I am 
perfectly satisfied, that if any such remark was 
made by me, of which I have no recollection, it 


was in reference to those who carried on the slave ' 


trade. 
Mr. JOHNSON. 


the explanation of the Senator. I could not help 


feeling that the Senator from Ohio, although he | 


had uttered the sentiment that I have referred to, 
must, upon reflection, agree that he had been 
grossly unjust towards his fellow-citizens. 


pass from this. I have not alluded to it in any- 


thing like anger; it has been more in sorrow than | 


in anger—I beg to correct myself—it has been 
altogether tn sorrow. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio, and those 


who have taken the same side in the debate, have | 


involved themselves, | think, in a very unfortunate 
dilemma, so far as relates to the particular fact that 


they will not submit this question to the Supreme | 
I should like to know how they are to | 


Court. 


avoid it. If the Supreme Court is authorized to 


decide in all cases arising under the Constitation, | 


the decision in this case need not be given to them, 
it cannot be taken away from them. What is the 

roposition of the Senate? To incorporate into 
this bill the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, 
fashionably termed the Wilmot proviso. What 
is the doctrine of most of the southern Senators? 
It is, and they are very sincere in maintaining it, 


that under the Constitution of the United Siates | 


there is no authority in the Congress of the United 
States to incorporate any such provision into any 
law organizing a Territorial Government. 
is none, such a provision would be unconstitutional 
and void. Suppose, then, we put it into this bill, 
and a man from the South goes into the Territory 
with his slaves, must not the question come before 
the Supreme Court for decision? Who can doubt 
this? The slave petitions for his freedom, or the 
master is Indicted for a supposed violation of the 
law to be found in sych a provision, and the mas- 


ter in’ the one case defends his title to the negro | 
under the Censtitution, and in the other case de- | 


fends himself against the indictment in the same 
way. 
ordinance is valid, and that the negro is free. Has 
not the master the right to come to the Supreme 
Cowt? Undoubtedly. 
there, what is the question to be argued? 
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_ bill to submit to the court. 
‘cannot finally decide the constitutional question 


I should be very glad to be- 
lieve f am in error, and that the Senator did not | 


I certainly do not recollect | 
saying any such thing, and I do not believe that | 


I rejoice unfeignedly to hear | 


But I) 


If there | 


The court decides that the provision of the | 


And suppose he comes || bloodshed. ) 
Pre- || of effecting an amicable adjustment. 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. R. Johnson. TE, 


But the court below 


whether Congress has any authority to prohibit 
southern men from going into the common terri- 
tory of the United States with their slaves. Sir, I 
do not now stop to inquire whether the question 
may not be a different one, but still the question 
will arise. Gentlemen need not flatter themselves 
that they are to escape from going into the Supreme 
Court, unless they have made up their minds so 
to organize these Territories as to take from the 
citizens of the southern States the right to bring 
up the question before that court—the right to raise 
the inquiry as to the operation of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 
pose, that if such a prohibition was attempted, the 
free States would not vote against it? Well,then, 
the question must stand or fall as the Supreme 
Court may decide. 
common arbiter, selected by the Constitution for 


the very purpose of deciding such questions, from | 


time to time, as they may arise. When the Senator 
from Ohio tells us that the Senate of the United 
States are as competent to decide questions arising 


under the Constitution as the judgesof theSupreme | 
Court, he closes his eyes to the whole history of 


our party conflicts. In one sense they may be as 
capable—as far as mere intellectual qualities are 
concerned—but looking at the motives thatanimate 


us, and often unconsciously, looking at the past his- || 


tory of the Government, do we not know that there 
is hardly a question in the Constitution,’ about 


which statesmen and politicians have not differed, | 


whilst the Supreme Court, when it has been 
brought before them, has not generally been unan- 
imous? Sir, one case is sufficient to illustrate the 
whole. lL will mention two, however—one of them 
1 can only mention conjecturaily, but 1 have no 
doubt my conjecture is right; the other as having 
occurred. ‘The Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Catnoun,] and those who agree with him in 
his reading of the Constitution, are as sincere in 
their convictions that the Congress of the United 


Stites has no authority to afford protection to 


American industry by a tariff of duties as I am in 
the opposite opinion. 


say, with due deference to that Senator, that if the 


question ever comes before the Supreme Court, | 


they will be unanimous against the view taken by 
the honorable Senator. ‘The Senator from South 
Carolina, too, whatever may have been his ori- 
ginal opinion, if he ever held an opinion different 


trom that which he now entertains upon the ques- | 


tion, believes, and perhaps half if not more of the 
whole country believéS, that Congress has no au- 
thority to charter a bank. Politicians have dif- 
fered; statesmen have differed, honestly differed; 
the community has differed; they differ yet upon 


this question; but when it was submitted to the | 
Supreme Court, the opinion of that tribunal was | 


unanimous in favor of the power. 
of that court are not politicians. They look at 
both sides of every question. They are above the 
party biases of the day; they live in a different 
atmosphere; they are governed altogether by dif- 
ferent motives. Sir, | want now to go with this 
question to that tribunal, standing above us, not in 
point of intellect, but in impartiality. 
ator from Ohio were a member of that court, (and 
if he were he would be one of its brightest orna- 
ments,) | would cheerfully trust the decision of 
this question to him—just as cheerfully as | would 


Sir, the judges 


trust it to that tribunal as it is at present consti- | 


tuted. Mr. President, we differ, and we differ 
honestly. We-can come together only by having 


our differences settled amicably. We are to be 
friends and brothers, or we are to be aliens, and 
we may happen to be enemies, if the difference is 
not settled. I would it were a case of individual 
difference; for (1 speak from my heart) if it were 
a case of individual difference, the mode of dispo- 
sing of it that would at once suggest itself to me 
would be to call in the intervention of some third 
party. For God’s sake, I implore the Senator 
trom Ohio, let us, as men of honor and as Chris- 


tans, pursue the same course in regard to this our || 


sectional difference, that we may remain friends 
firm and true as ever. Let us not rise in hostility 
against each other; above all, drive us not to 
I implore you to allow us the means 
We are 


And who can sup- | 


We propose to go before this | 


Now, sir, I make bold to | 


If the Sen- |) 
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/ask us to surrender that. We are not to be told 
that it is not a matter that involves our honor. 
You might rather ask us to surrender our lives 
than our self-respect. Let us, then, go to this tri- 
bunal, admitted to be one which every one ought to 
/ admire and confide in—a tribunal constituted by 
our fathers for the very purpose of deciding such 
controversies. Sir, I am not to be taken from my 
course by the eloquent invectives of the Senator 
|from Ohio. I am no advocate for slavery. I never 
have been an advocate for it. I should rejoice to 
see the institution at an end; and but for the agita- 
tion of this question in those States where slavery 
does not exist, we should have been nearer that 
consummation than we are. The Senator from 
Ohio, who feels so strongly upon this subject, seems 
to suppose that he belongs to a state in’ which 
slavery does not exist in any form—in which the 
negro is as free as the white man. I have before 
me a law of the State of Ohio, passed in 1804, and 
another passed in 1807. They were a little more 
enlightened then, | suppose, and I will read from 
the last mentioned act, so as to give them the 
benefit of their last spasm of philanthropy. 

(Mr. Jounson read extracts from those laws, 
making it the duty of every free negro to give bond 
with security for his good behavior, and that he 
would not be an incumbrance to the State; and 
also disqualifying him from testifying as a witness 
in any case, civil or eriminal, in which a white 
man is concerned.] 

Now, how is Cuffee (to use a term%f the Sen- 
ator) to procure bonds that he will not be an in- 

cumbrance ? 
| Mr.CORWIN. That law was never enforced. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Never enforced! I thought 
| you were a law-enforeing and law-abiding, as well 
/asalaw-making people. I would ask the Senator 
from Ohio whether, in his gubernatorial term in 
that State, he ever recommended the repeal of that 
law? 

Mr. CORWIN. I will state for the information 
of the Senator that I voted in the Legislature for 
its repeal. - 

Mr. JOHNSON. I must be pardoned for ask- 

_ ing another question. What was the vote upon 
that proposition to repeal the law? 

Mr. CORWIN. I do not recollect. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, here is the Senator 
from New York, {[Mr. Dsx,] another champion of 
the colored race. 1 think he told us, in a speech 
that he made in the course of this session, what 
_we knew before, that it was proposed in New 
| York to give these people the right of suffrage, 
|| and that it was rejected by an overwhelming vote. 
| And I venture to say, if the Senator had been there 
| at the time, he would have voted against the propo- 
‘sition. Do they vote in the State of Connecticut? 
Mr. BALDWIN. They do not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, that is worse and 
‘| worse. In New York they used to vote, as the 
'| Senator tells me, but at the last convention of the 
| people in primary assembly, this right was taken 
/away. My honorable friend from Delaware [Mr. 
| Cayton] the other day told us, that if an amend- 
ment to this bill, then under consideration, were 
adopted, we might have some black man a repre- 
sentative on this floor, and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Batpwin] remarked that there was 
no constitutional prohibition against it. I would 
ask the Senator whether he would vote for a black 
man for the office of President? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I said he would be eligible. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know you so said; but I 
| suppose no one in his senses would vote for him 

for that office. Is a black man in Cennecticut eli- 

gible to office? 

Mr. BALDWIN. He is not; nor is he entitled 

to vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Itisa mere abstract question 
at present whetliera black man shall be President, 
/ but God knows what it may be hereafter. Some 
of the men who are now starting for the Presi- 

' dency incline some of us to believe that no one, 
| be he black or white, is safe from that peril. 

Mr. BALDWIN. All men should be equal in 
| their political rights. : 
| Mr. JOHNSON. They should be equal in their 
| political rights, but they are not to enjoy equally 
| those rights. ‘That is the doctrine of your modern 
|| philanthropists. Well, now, in New Jersey, I 


cisely the same question which we propose by this || ready to surrender everything but honor. Do not |) do not believe slavery there is abolished yet. 
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Mr. DAYTON. Oh! yes; itis. There is no i being made to the Senate, we should have been 
doubt about it. About two years since there might 1 informed that the committee, unable to agree upon | 
have been some two hundred negroes in that State. | anything else, and acting from the best motives, 
We never granted them any political privileges. | had thought proper to present a new and unheard- | 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, then, in New Jersey || of plan of pacification on this momentous question; 
you only sinned a little. We are sinners on a large | that they Tecicea no haste; that, on the contrary, 
scale, but Connecticut and New Jersey did it in a || they invoked from emery member of the Senate the | 
smaller way. The’ Senator from Ohio told us the || fullest scrutiny; that they not only wished and 
other day, that a negro could not get his case into || hoped, but demanded, as due to themselves, the 
the Supreme Court; that he could get no lawyer || Senate, and the country, the application, on the 
to bring his suit. Sir, itis a great mistake. I will || part of every member of the body, of his best un- 
inform the Senator that there is not a lawyer of | derstanding to this subject, and a full, deep, thor- 
any respectability at a southern bar who does not || ough, and searching investigation of the plan pre- 
act at once voluntarily in behalf of the negro in | sented, in all its parts and bearings; that full time 
such a case, without reward or hope of reward, | should be afforded to enable Senators both to reflect 
except that which arises from the consciousness of | and to debate; and that, so far from the usual order 
discharging his duty. I need not inform him, for || of the Senate being reveresd, and this question 
I presume he knows, that there is not a southern | pressed upon a wearied and exhausted Senate— 
judicial tribunal before which thisuestion of free- || motions to adjourn, after a continued sitting of 
dom or slavery is brought for adjudication, that || seven or eight hours, resisted, and the yeas and 
does not, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, || nays demanded—no opportunity for deliberation 
award freedom where it is claimed. Cases are oc- || and discussion would be withheld. 
curring from time to time, in the southern States, | My honorable friend from Delaware [Mr. Ciay- 
in which the most efficient members of the bar |! rox] says that no intention was announced to press 
volunteer to vindicate the rights of parties to their | this measure through in haste. If by that he means 
freedom, and in all cases where they were entitled || that no such terms were used, be is undoubtedly 
to freedom, it is secured to them. I say to the || correct. But, in point of fact, how stands the 
Senator from Ohio, that if this bill passes, and ne- || matter? My friend announced that he would press 
groes are carried into these Territories, they will || this bill upon the consideration of the Senate. It 
find members of the bar at the South, if the North || was first called up, if I recollect aright, on Satur- 
will not furnish them, who will maintain before || day afternoon; and, after a long and laborious 
the Supreme Court their right to freedom, without || session, my honorable friend resisted a motion for 
the expectation of reward. We of the South would || adjournment; and, on the yeas anil nays, voted 

The Monday after was spent in the 














esteem it a libel upon the profession to suppose || against it. 
otherwise. The amendment which I proposed last || consideration of the bill, and precisely the same 
night gives the right of appeal upon such terms as \| result took place. My honorable friend in charge 
to get clear of all objections which seem to me to || of the bill, to whom its friends naturally looked 
be well founded, and the question can be brought || for the course they ought to pursue upon motions 
up and decided at the next term of the court. The || for adjournment, still declined to adjourn. Yes, 
question in dispute is, whether a man may claim |} after a session of full seven hours, nearly eight, I | 
property in slaves in that Territory, and the first || may add, when my honorable friend from Kentucky | 
case that is decided puts an end to the whole con- || (Mr. Unperwoop] rose to address the Senate, | 
troversy. Mr. President, it is a subject that soars || himself a member of the committee; when many | 
infinitely beyond the party contests of the hour. || Senators were exhausted, and some prostrated; | 
lt is a question of national existence, of national || and when even I, with a constitution of iron, and | 
renown, of national glory. When the politicians || youth besides on my side, felt some respite to be | 
of the day shall have been buried and forgotten— || necessary, a motion to adjourn was carried, upon | 
when the conflicts of the period shall cease to have || the yeas and nays, against the vote of my friend | 
a hold even upon memory—as we may decide well || from Delaware. ‘The proceeding was, in my opin- 
or ill upon this momentous question, will be our || ion, unfortunate, very unfortunate, though L attrib- | 
claim, not only to the approbation of the people || ute nothing of impropriety of intention to the gen- 
among whom we live, but of all who are to succeed.|| tleman, or those who acted with him. 
them, and of all, whoever they may be, who love Mr. CLAYTON. It is very extraordinary that 
the noble, the glorious form of constitutional free- || the gentleman does not recollect, that when the 
dom under which we live. Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Jonnson,] who was 
exhausted and unwell, desired the Senate to ad- 
journ, I, in opposition to the wishes of the friends 
SPEECH OF MR. BADGER. Ifthe bill, expheeped a desire thatthe motion might | 
Mr. BADGER said: I am very sorry that my || succeed, and gave it my support. That the gentle- | 
honorable friend who reported this bill [Mr. Cray- || man calls * het haste.”’ * | 
TON] felt himself compelled, by considerations of Mr. BADGER. Unfortunately, the honorable || 
duty, under the influence of which I know he always || gentleman confounds two different cases. I know || 


acts, here and elsewhere, to press the measure || thatthe gentleman assented to the motion to ad- | 








through the Senate, and to prevent, so far as de- || journ last evening for the accommodation of my | 
pended on his action and influence, a full, ample, || friend from Maryland; but how was it when my | 
and thorough investigation of the subject in all its || friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Unperwoop,] who |, 
bearings. What is the character of the measure? It || was supposed to be opposed to the bill, desired an ad- 
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is very hot and exhausting. Iam as anxious as 
any gentleman to return to my home and my chil- 
dren, but I see no reason why this great and im- 
portant measure should be hurried through the 
Senate. If, indeed, the Senate had passed the reso- 
lution from the House, and the House had adopted 
its amendment fixing the final day of adjournment 
for the 3lst, we should have stood in a very dif- 
ferent condition, In that case I should myself have 


given a silent vote, or should, at most, have made 
| a very brief statement of the grounds upon which 


I have formed an opinion adverse to the passage 
of the bill. But, under present circumstances, with 
an unlimited session before us, | feel justified in 


| presenting my views fully and at large. I shall 


undertake to show that this compromise measure, 
which my honorable friend has reported and rec- 
ommenda, involves a total and absolute surrender, 
on the part of the South, of whatever rights, feel- 
ings, or interest, we may have in the subject, 
without any advantage being gained thereby to us 
or to the country. 

Mr. President, on the first day of June, in the 
present year of salvation, one thousand eight huo- 


dred and forty-eight, a speech was delivered by an 
| honorable member of the other House, represent- 
| ing a district in my own State, which I find in a 


pamphlet published in this city, and entitled— 
**Speech of Hon, A. W. Venable, of North Caro- 
lina, in the House of Representatives, June 1, 
1844,” and headed ** Slavery in the Territories.”’ 
In this speech are some remarks in reference to 
myself, and I read them because, as the Senate 
will see, bey have an immediate connection with 
the subject under consideration. The passage will 
be fourld (on important subjects I like to be pre- 
cise) on the seventh page, near the foot of the left 
hand column, and is in these words: 

“A distinguished Senator of my own State, [Mr Bapeer,] 
a genticman of high attainments and extended reputation, 
in a recent speech on the Oregon bill, admitted the right of 
Congress to legislate for the exclusion of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories, but placed the South upon the principle of expedi- 
ency and the sense of justice of the Federal Legisiature.”’ 


Now, to those who are curious in such matters, 


| it may be somewhat interesting to learn, that in 


this speech, distributed in North Carolina about 
the middle of this month,* and delivered, as stated 
on its face, on the first day of June, reference is 
made in the passage which I have read, to some 
remarks submitted by me in the Senate upon the 
second day of the same month of June. My first 
impression was, that the gentleman was incorrect 
in his chronoiogy; but, before committing myself 
on this point, | thought | would follow the exam- 
ple commended to us by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Foore,] several times this session, and 
have a peep at the dictionary to ascertain what 
this word “chronology”? means. I found that I 
was mistaken in my first notion, for the definition 
of *‘chronology”’ 1s satisfied by arranging events 
according to the proper year; and, therefore, the 
gentleman was guilty of no violation of chronology 


| when he represented himself as referring on the 


first of June to what was said on the second, both 
days being in the same year. Some persons, on 
reading this reference in the speech to my remarks, 


| and finding, from the proceedings and debates of 


is a proposal to settle a most difficult and anxiously- || journment for his accommodation? It was to this | the Senate, that I had not said one word on the 


considered subject upon a plan entirely novel—one 
heretofore proposed by no one; and, so far as it is 
known, thought of by no one, It is a measure of 
immense importance, relating, as it does, to a sub- 
ject in itself of vast concern, and complicated by 
many incidental difficulties. Now, it does seem to 
me that when the gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee, after the various diversities of opinion 
among themselves, which was stated by my friend 
from Delaware, (Mr. Crayton,} at last hit upon 
and concluded to penn as a compromise, a 
measure before unknown and unconjectured, it 
was due to the importance of the occasion—the 
high, solemn, and lasting interest at stake—and; 
in an eminent degree, due to this body itself, that, 
instead of being introduced to us with a significant 
notification that it was to be pressed through in 
hot haste 
— CLAYTON, (in his seat.) Nothing of the 

ind, 

Mr. BADGER. I will show there was, though 
perhaps it was not intended. I was about to say, 
when interrupted by the Senator, that in these 

























‘the course which has been pursu 


case that I referred. Allow me, sir, to add what)) subject until after the speech was made, might 


I was about to say when interrupted by the hon- | suppose that a slight inaccuracy had crept in, and 
orable gentlemen, that | regard his cousse as pecu- || that those remarks were not made at all in the 
liarly unfortunate with regard to such a bill as this. House of Representatives on the first of June, 


The great end and object of the bill, as avowed by '| which refer, as @ past event, to a speech of mine, 


the gentleman and the committee, is to pacify the '| made on the second of June; but were inserted for 
public mind, to settle this agitating subject, and to 


| the first time in the printed speech in the month of 


restore harmony to the country. How? Only by | July. But I draw no such inference. The whole 
its moral power. You cannot change the st acer || matier may be satisfactorily explained without any 
or settle the discontents of free America 


: rica by the | such uncharitable supposition. In ancient times, 
mere foree of law. On occasions of this kind it is || when the prophetic spirit descended upon a man, 
all-important that the moral influence which ac- || the seer, ‘rapt into future times,” often saw 


companies a measure should be as extensive a3 1 events with such force and distinctness, that -in 
ssible in its operation; and, therefore, think | prophetic strain, he spoke of them as past already. 
there should have been shown no disposition to cut|| Aoain: This is the age of pro In the olden 
: | Ag x progress 
off any gentleman from a discussion of the ques- | 


: : ; 1€S- || time it was said that *‘coming events cast their 
tion, by pressing a vote here, until the physical | shadows before;”’ and now, in the mighty improve- 


energies of the Senate should be broken down, and | ments of the day, amidst the wonders of steam 
the members be compelled by exhaustion to sub- | and electricity, it may well be that “ coming words 
mit. This is the long session, and the Senate have | 
refused to fix any day for its termination; and, | * After as speech uns made, I was informed by Ms, Vey. 
i j j | aBLe that I was mistaken in supposing his s , 
herefore, there is noexeuse, in | jodgment, for | been first circulated in July ; that it was, im fact, circulated 


. The session, | in June; and I add this correction in justice as well to him 








circumstances, instead of such an announcement || it is true, has been a very long one, and the weather |! as to myself. 
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cast their sounds before!” And thus it happened | Again, by treaty the United States can set up a de- 
that my colleague of the House, in the dark hour | 
of midnight, had his spirit troubled with a vision || law paid and satisfied. This was done with regard 
so clear of the atrocity which I should commit on | to the British debts which had been rightfully con- | 
the second of June, that it became impressed upon || fiscated by State authority during the revolutionary | 
his mind as a past event, and, as such, he alluded | war, and the amount paid into the treasuries of the | 
to it on the first. And then his patriotic horror, || respective States. And, agai by treaty the Uni- 
in this clear foresight or forehearing of my offence, | ted States may acquire authority to erect judicial 
impelled him to make a pious appeal to Heaven || tribunals and confer judicial power within the ter- 
in these words, immediately following those which || ritory of a foreign and independent nation. Of 
I have quoted: this we have an example in the bill now on our 
“ Gracious Heaven ! are we reduced to this? Is our only, || table—to erect such tribunals and confer such | 
our last hope, the verdict of a jury whose interest, whose | power, to be exercised in the empire of China. It | 
feelings, and whose organization fix that verdict against | seems, therefore, to follow necessarily, as well 
_ from the express grant of power as from the prac- 
tice of the Government, that the President and 
| Senate, by treaty, may acquire territory for the 
United States. When that acquisition is made, by 
the exercise of the power thus granted, the Con- 
Now, as] intend to advance again that atrocious || stitution” confers expressly upon Congress the 
sentiment which, delivered by me on the second day | power to legislate for the government of the terri- 
of June, awakened the prophetic horror of my || tory so acquired. For it confers on Congress the 
colleague of the House on the first, and as his) power ‘*to make all laws necessary and proper | 
speech, no doult with the kindest feelings towards || for carrying into execution” the ‘* powers vested | 
me, was printed and circulated extensively in the | by this Constitution in the Government of the 
State of North Carolina, the Senate will see why United States, or in any departmént or officer | 
I have made this reference, and that it is demanded || thereof.” To my understanding it is therefore 


of me, as a matter of respect and grateful con- | plain, that, by the treaty-making power, we-have | 
sideration to him, that I should state the grounds 


on which my opinion rests; an opinion, by the | 
expression of which I have, according to his 
phrase, “sounded the first note of retreat’? from a 
position which | have never assumed, and thrown 
down a flag which [ never raised. 

In order to a full understanding of my views, it 
is necessary that | should go back a little in the 
argument, and show that this Government has a 


And a little after, still referring to me, he ex- 
claims— 


«And do southern statesmen sound the first note of re 
treat? Does the flag fall firstin their hands?’ 








provision I have cited, Congress has express au- | 
thority to legislate for it when acquired. Now, 
sir, upon this power what are the restrictions, and 
| where are they to be found? There are plainly 
none in the Constitution itself. It is one thing for 
us to think that certain restraints upon the exer- 
cise of this power would be convenient, would at 
this particular time be reasonable, would subserve 
right to acquire territory, and whence that right is | the interests of that section of the country in which 
derived. , Upon this point different opinions have || we hanpen to live, or, if you please, the general 
been expressed. My friend from Massachusetts, | interests of the whole; and it is another and very 
{Mr. Davas,] in a very able speech on this subject, different thing toshow an actual restriction upon the 
treated this as a casus omissus in the Constitution, | poweritself, The former relates toa just and proper | 
held the power to acquire an assumed one, and the | mode of exercising authority, and addresses itself 


right to govern as a consequence merely of the to those in whom the power is vested. The other 
acquisition, In my opinion, the power to acquire || implies an actual exclusion @f the power, witich 
territory is expressly conferred upon the Govern- | leave nothing for the exercise of discretion at all. 
ment of the United Stotes by the Constitution. | The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr.Honrer] 
‘The President, by and with the advice and consent || remarked, that although it seemed to him an ab- 
of the Senate, has power to make treaties; Congress || surdity to deny Congress the power to govern the 
has power to declare war. The Constitution spe- | territory, yet that power must be exercised in sub- 
cifies no particular kind of treaties as included in, | ordination to some general rule given in the Con- 
or excluded from, the grant; nor does it specify | sutution,— He undertook to specify one case, and 
the purpose for which war is to be waged, or the certainly it was a very unhappy illustration of the 
manner in which it is to be concluded; but leaves | rule he had laid down. He remarked that Con- 
these as necessary incidents to the treaty-making | gress was bound to establish over.a Territory a 
and war-making powers respectively. ~ | republican form of government. Why, sir, what 

Again: the Constitution has not only omitted any || has been heretofore the action of Congress? What 
express restriction upon the treaty-making power, | do we propose to do by this very bill? Establish 
but declares, that ‘all treaties made, or which || a republican form of government? Why, the Presi- 
shall be made, under the authority of the United || dentand Senate are to send four men to New Mex- 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” || tco and five to California, who, without the pre- 


stg cel rae ce EE 


Whatever limitations, therefore, may, from the | vious request or subsequent sanction of the people || 


necessity of the case, be inferred—as, for instance, | there, are to exercise legislative, executive, and 
that a treaty cannot be made to destroy the Gov- || judicial powers over ther. Is this republican? Is 
ernment or the Constitution, or any integral part | this what the Constitution calls a republican gov- 
of them, or to introduce any new element of po- || ernment?—a government in which the people gov- 
litical power—it Is certain that the treaty-making 
ower is Subject to no express limitation whatever, | eXercise the smallest restraint, control, or influence | 
Vhen the Constitution was formed, various kinds || over them. ‘Sir, it is preposterous to call such an 
of treaties were known among nations, and all_|| institution republican. How, then, do gentlemen 
these were undoubtedly includgd in the granted || make out,-that from this general power of govern- 
power. Among these were treaties of cession, by || ment, conferred without qualification, is excepted 
which the United States might aequire as well as || the power of excluding the institution of slavery? 
cede territory. The power is a large one, and the | Slavery, as it exists under the Constitution of the 
limitations upon it, whatever they may be, have || United States, is a State institution. It exists in 
not yet been defined or applied. The extent of || the States which allow it, as a State institution, 
this power inay be judged from a few instances | under their laws, It does not exist as an institu- 
furnished by the history and practice of the na- | tion of the United States. It is not an Instituuion 
tion, |, that owes its origin to any law of the United States | 


First. By treaty the President and Senate can | by which slavery is introduced or established. Nor || 


exercise a power expressly conferred upon Cone || is it recognized by the Constitution of the United | 
and confer citizenship, Again, by treaty the Uni- || only reference to it in that instrument is the simple 
ted States can exercise a power not conferred upon | provision by which persons bound to service or 
the General Government at all, but undoubtedly | labor in one State, ** under the laws thereof,’ and 
reserved to the States. Of this examples are found || escaping into another, shall be delivered up on 
in the freaties with France and the Netherlands, || complaint of the party to whom such service or 
by which the subjects of those Powers were en- | labor may be due. Where, then, do gentlemen | 
abled to succeed to the inheritance of lands in the || find ground for the conclusion, that although Con- 
United States without becoming naturalized, and | gress has power to govern these Territories in 
thereby the laws of the States excluding aliens | every other particular, it has no power to govern 
from the succession were repealed and abrogated. '' them in regard to this particular institution? If the | 


gress. For example, they can regulate commerce | States otherwise than as a State institution. The 
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express authority to acquire territory; and, by the || 


erned do not elect their governors, and do not || 











conclusion were right, would it not follow, that to 


Congress as to exclude it? 

| Mr. President, the opinions I have expressed do 
| not depend on any reasoning of my own, but, 
| without referring to the precedents which have 
| been furnished by the past history of the Govern- 
| ment, are fully sustained by the solemn and con- 
| siderate judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
| United States, in the case so often referred to, 
} 


mand for a debt which has been by due course of introduce slavery is as much beyond the power of 


(American Insurance Company vs, Canter, | Pet.,) 
both as to the source from which the right of ac- 
quisition is derived, and the nature and extent of 
| the power over what is acqnired. In delivering 

the opinion of the court in that case, Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

«The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government 
of the Union the powers of making war and of making 
treaties ; consequegy that Government possesses the power 
of acquiring territory either by conquest or by treaty. If it 
be ceded by treaty, the ceded territory becomes a part of the 
nation towhich itis annexed, cither on the terms stipulated 
in the treaty of cession, or on such as its new master shal} 
impose. Perhaps the power of governing a Territory be- 
longing to the United States, which has not, by becoming a 
State, acquired the means of self-government, may result 
necessarily from the facts that it is not within the jurisdie- 
ton of any particular State, and is within the power and 
jurisdiction of the United States. The right to govern may 
be the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire terri 
tory. Whichever may be the souree whence the power is 
derived, the possession of it is unquestioned.” 

Mr. Justice Johnson, in his opinion delivered 
| in the same case, when in the circuit court, thus 
expresses himself: 


“The right, therefore, of acquiring territory, is altogether 
incidental to the treaty-making power, and, perhaps, to the 
power of admitting new States into the Union; and the goy- 
ernment of such acquisitions is of course left to the legisla- 
tive power of the Union,jso far as that power is unecontro'led 
by treaty. By the latter we acquire either positively or sub 
modo, and by the former dispose of acquisitions so made ; 
and in case of such acquisitions, I see nothing in which the 
power acquired over the ceded tertitories caf vary from the 
power acquired under the law of nations by any other Gov- 

ernment over acquired or ceded territory.” 
| . a . 

Now, sir, here is, if | can understand ity a clear 
| and decided opinion of the court—delivered by the 

eminent man who at that time presided over its 
| deliberations, and who was himself the imbodi- 
ment of all judicial excellence—that, under the 
treaty and war powers,the United States have, under 
| the Constitution, the right to acquire territory; 
that they acquire it upon the same terms as any 
other nation, and that it is subject, in their hands, 
to such terms and conditions as they may deem 
proper to impose, subject only to such restrictions, 
if any, as may be contained in the treaty of ces- 
| sion. Now, how do we expect, after this decisian, 
to procure from the Supreme Court of the United 
States an adjudication that, independently alto- 
gether of legislation by Congress, the instant any 
territory becomes ours, the institution of slavery 
exists there by the mere force of the Constitution 
of the United States? Gentlemen say that every 
American citizen has a right to go into the newly- 
acquired territory. It is needless to examine that, 
for no one proposes to exclude them. But it is 
another and dierent question whether he has a 
right to carry a slave there, and, because the slave 
was recognized as properiy in the State from which 
he came, to insist that, therefore, such slave shall 
be recognized as property ia the Territory to which 
he goes. The affirmative of the question cannot, 
in any opinion, be maintained. Suppose, which 
is not at all unlikely, that within a few years we 
should follow the example of Great Britain and 
procure the cession of some station or post within 
the dominions of the Emperor-of China, in order 
more effectually to promote our commerce and 
protect our citizens in that country: could it be 
| maintained that, instantly upon the cession, from 
_ the nature of our Constitution itself, neggo slavery 

would spring up and become a recognized institu- 
| tion there? This would seem to be absurd. Yet 
| it stands upon the same arguments, applying with 
equal force, upon which rests the atleged constitu- 
tional propagation of slavery into these Mexican 
territories. Sir, the inquiry must present itself, 
whether slavery was an institution of the Territory 
before, in point of fact, any slave was carried there 
by one of our citizens. If so, then the slave 
carried would be recognized as property in the 
Territory by force of its own institution, and not 
that of the State from which the slave was brought. 
Thus, in my own State, though in point of fact 
there were not a single slave to be found to- 
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day, still slavery would be a recognized institution 
of the State; and the man who should go there 
with his slave to-morrow, would not carry any 
new institution with him, but would merely carry | 
there a recognized subject of property under the | 
existing law. 

Now, it seems to me that the gentleman whose 
opinions I oppose must maintain one of two things: | 
either that by force of the Constitution of the Uni- | 
ted States the moment territories are acquiréd sla-_ 
very becomes there a recognized institution, orelse, | 
that whether it will be an institution of the Terri- | 
tory or not depends upon the fact whether or not | 
a slave shall becarried there, that, when carried, the 
law of slavery springs up, and when removed the 
law ceases, Now, sir, this latter proposition seems 
to me an absurdity. The law which recognizes 
slavery Must exist, or not exist, independently of 
the conduct of individuals; andas,in my judgment, 
the Constitution does not of itself establish slavery 
where it did not exist, we must, in order to ascer- 
tain its existence or non-existence after our acqui- 
sition, resort to the previous law. There seems 
to be some doubt, as I collect from the remarks 
of honorable Senators on this subject, what was | 
the state of the law in the territories acquired from | 
Mexico, By some it is alleged that all slavery was | 
absolutely prohibited; by some that a species of | 
slavery,called peon servitude, existed under certain 
modifications, about which gentlemen are not 
agreed; but it is conceded on all hands that African 
slavery, as recognized in certain States of the Union, 
was notan institution recognized in these Mexican 
territories. 

Now, I[ hold, upon this cencession, that the law in 

















Mexico, not having recognized slavery as it exists | 
with us, such slavery stands prohibited in Mexico 
Nothing, I ap- | 


until it shall be allowed by law. 
prehend, is clearer than that, by the acquisition 


of a territory, whether it forms a part or the whole | 
of a foreign nation—whether subdued by arms or | 


ceded by treaty—no laws are repealed except those 


which are inconsistent with the relations which | 


the subjugated people bear to their new sovereign; 


that such acquisition implies only a change of do- | 
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minion and allegiance, a transfer of legislative | 


authority and executive control; and that all laws, 
not necessarily inconsistent therewith, remain in 
full force until the new sovereign shall modify, 
alter, or abolish them. ~On this subject Vattel thus 
expresses himself: ; 


“The fundamental regulation that determines the manner 
in which the public authority is to be executed, is what 
forins the constitution of the State. In this is seen the form 
in which the nation acts, in quality of a body politic, how 
and ky whem the people are to be governed, and what are 
the rights and duties of the governor.’ “The laws are 
regulations established by public authority, to be observed 
in society.” “The laws made directly with a view to the 
public welfare are political lars, and in this class those that 
concern the body itself, and the being of the society, the 
form of government, the manuer in which the public author- 
ity is to be exerted; those, in a word, which together form 
the constitulion of the State, are the fundamental lars. The 
civil laws are those that regulate the rights and conduct of 
the citizens among theinselves.”’ 


Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion 


| 


of the court, in the case to which | have before | 


referred, speaking of the effect produced by the 
cession of territory, says: 


* Qn such transfer of territory, it has never been held that 
the relations of the inhabitants with each other undergo any 


| 


change. Their relations with their former sovereign are | 


dissolved, and new relations are created between them and 
the Government which has acquired their territory. The 


same act which transfers their country transfers the alle- | 


giance of these who remain in it, and the law which may 
be determined political is necessarily changed ; although that 
which regulates the intercourse and general conduct of in- 


dividuals remains in force until altered bythe newly-created | 


power of the State.”’ 

And again, in the same opinion, he says: 

*¢ It has been already stated, that all the laws which were 
in foree in Florida, while a province of Spain, those excepted 
which were political in their character, which concerned the 
relutions between the people and their sovereigns, remained in 
foree until altered by the Government of the United States. 
Congress recognizes this principle by using the words ‘ laws 
of the territory now in force therein.’ ” - 

Now, it is here manifest, that of the laws of a 
ceded territory, none are abrogated by the cession 
except those which are called political, and that 
those only are called political which concern the 
relations between the people and their sovereign; 
that these aré ‘* necessarily changed,”’ because in- 
consistent with the new relations between the ter- 


ritory and its new sovereign; that the necessity of || anywhere in the United States, who William 


the case alone produees any change; and that all 


| 


} 


j 


| 


| this subject, ftom the fact th&t we heretofore have 
| not made acquisitions of territory, except with a7, 


| 
sen foreign territory. Therefore, [ hold that | 








other laws, whether described as the municipal 
laws, the civil laws, or the laws regulating ‘ the || 
rights and conduct of the citizens among them- # 
selves,” remain in force until altered by the new || 
sovereign. 

Now, sir, it is agreed bysall the writers on na- | 
tional law, by all judges who have treated upon | 
this subject, that slavery owes its existence to pos- 
itive law—to municipal law; that, independently || 
of law authorizing it, it does not exist anywhere; || 
from which it necessarily follows, that whether | 
African slavery be expressly prohibited in these || 
Territories or not, it does nat exist, unless by their || 
law it be allowed, which no one pretends, Whether 
it shall be introduged, or its exclusion continued, || 
depends, in my judgment, upon the will of Con- || 
gress. If nothing be done by Congress, it remains 
excluded; and their power over the subject is com- 
plete and perfect, It seems to me that some con- | 
fusion has resulted in the views of gentlemen upen | 


view to the formation of States; but we have just | 
as much power to acquire territory, and keep it in | 
perpetual pupilage, as we have to bring it into the |) 
Union as a State. Our right to acquire springs 

out of the treaty power and the war power; and | 
when we acquire, we are to decide for ourselves 

what shall be done with what has become ours, 

by cession or by conquest. If we should obtain || 
that El Dorado of some gentlemen, the island of || 
Cuba, would we be bound to admit it into our 

By no means. We should have a right 

to keep it as a territory—a province—and regulate | 
it as we please. And if we deemed it best for the 

interest of the United States, we might rightfally 

so keep it, even, to use an extravagant phrase, 

‘*to the last syllable of recorded time.” 

The constitutional restrictions were intended to 
protect us against our own Government. They | 
were intended to regulate us among oursel ves—to 
define and distribute the powers which exist be- 
tween the United States and the several States, and 


| to secure to the States and to the people powers 


not granted to the United States. There is not | 
an article which looks to the restraint of power, 
except as it is to be exercised over us; not an /, 
article designed to shorten our hands or diminish | 
the aggregate of our power in acting externally |) 


among those subjects falling within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, is the entire regulation | 
of such territory as we may acquire, to make such 

laws for it as we may think best, and to give it a | 
political organization of such kind, and with such | 
restraints and limitations as we may prescribe. 


ment, entirely independent and irrespective of the 
wishes of the people of the Territory, or anybody 
else. My friend from Ohio, (Mr. Corwin,} in 
his speech yesterday, stated that I was the only 
| gentleman sustaining the same relation to the sub- | 
ject, upon this floor, who entertained this opinion. | 
Since that remark was made, my friend from Ken- 


honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] 

now in my eye, than whom no man is more capa- 

ble of forming a sound judgment, holds the same 

opinion without qualification, If [ do him injus- 

tice, I hope he will say so. The opinion is by no | 
means novel. 


| tucky [Mr. Unperwoop] has expressed the same 
| 


opinion, and I hazard nothing in saying that the 
| 
| 


Why, sir, when the bill admitting | 
Missouri passed the House, it contained an express | 
provision, as a fundamental condition on which | 
that State was to be admitted, that slavery should | 
be excluded. When the bill came into the Senate | 
that provision was stricken out, and the Missouri | 
compromise, excluding slavery from the territory 
north and west, was agreed to; and, so far were 
southern members from having discovered, at that 
time, that Congress had no power over the subject, | 
that the amendment was adopted, apparently with- | 
out a division at all events, without the yeas and 

nays; no southern member appearing to have 
| thought it necessary or important to record his 
| vote. Nor was thie an instance of hasty and in- 
| considerate action, Among the southern Senators 








resent on that occasion was the late Wituiam 


inkNEY. It would be idle for me to say here, or 


Pinkney was, or to what respect his opinions are 
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nutled. In a letter written to his son-in-law, and 
preserved in his Life by Mr. Wheaton, he said: 

The bill for the admission of Missouri into the Union 
(without restriction as to slavery) may be considercd as 
passed. ‘That bill was sent back again this morning from 


| the House, with the restriction as to slavery. The Senate 
| voted to amend it by striking ont the restriction, (27 to 15,) 


and proposed, as another amgadment, which I have al! along 
been the advocate of, a restriction upon the vacant territory to 


| the north and west as to slavery.” 


Now, here we learn that Mr, Pinkney voted for 


| this exclusion of slavery from the territory, not 


reluctantly, because nothing better could be ob- 
tained, but because he had all along been an advocate 
of it, and must, therefore, have thought it both 
constitutional and expedient. . 

Mr. KING, Does the Senator intend to convey 


| the idea that Mr. Pinkney was in favor of a restric- 


tion upon a State entering the Union by which 
slavery was to be excluded from it? 
Mr. BADGER, Why, certainly not. He says 


| directly the contrary. 


Mr. KING. That he was opposed to any re- 
striction upon the State of Missouri? 

Mr. BADGER. “Let me state again what Mr. 
Pinkney said: That he was opposed to the restric- 
tion upon the State, but that he was in favor of the 
restriction upon the territory north and west of the 


| State. 


Mr. CALHOUN. I believe Mr. Pinkney was 


| an abolitionist. 


Mr. BADGER. I hope that the honorable 


| Senator, having made a remark of that kind with 
reference to a distinguished gentleman, once ag 


member of this body and now in his grave, will 

give us some proof of it, or retract it. 
Mr.CALHOUN. The fact is as I have stated. 
Mr. BADGER. The very paper which I read 


refutes the charge that Mr. Pinkney was an aboli- 
tionist. 


Mr. CALHOUN. No charge was preferred. 
I only stated that Mr. Pinkney is known to have 
entertained views favorable to aboliticn. 

Mr. BADGER. If he had beep an abolitionist, 
he would have been in favor of excluding slavery 
from the State of Missouri. But let me add, that, 
with regard to the opinion of Mr. Pinkney on this 
subject, it cannot be in the slightest degree import- 
ant whether he was an abolitionist or not. If Mr. 
Pinkney was in favor of abolishing slavery, he 
must nevertheless have understood the difference 
between his wishes as to what should be done, and 
the power of this Government to do it. I must 
therefore infer, out of a decent respect, to say noth- 
ing of a high admiration, for the extraordinary abil- 
ity and legal acumen of that gentleman, that he did 


|| not doubt the power of Congress when he wrote 
Within this power is included the introduction or || 
| exclusion of slavery, aécording to our own judg- | 


that letter. Sir, he could not be excused; his moral 
character could not be preserved; he would stand 
charged in his grave with having violated his oath, 
| and committed foul wrong upon the Constitution 
of his country, if he had advocated and voted for 
that restriction—permanent, perpetual, and look- 
ing to all time—while he doubted the power of 
Congress to impose it. If Mr. Pinkney’s opinion 
upon the propriety of abolishing slavery, referred 
nator from South Carolina, is supposed 
or understood to have any effect in determining 
what his judgment was, or in impairing the weight 
of that judgment as authority, | must say it was 

referred to to no purpose. 
Mr. CALHOUN. It was stated for what it is 

| worth. ° 
Mr. BADGER. Well, then, it is worth noth- 


ing.* 








*Since this speech was delivered, I requested the Hon, 
James A. Pearee, of Maryland, to ascertain, if he could, from 
some authoritative source, the true opinions of Mr. Pinkney 
as to slavery, in order to vindicate him from what I deemed 
an imputation upon his ae Mr. Pearce wrote, in con- 
sequence of this uest, to William Pinkney, a son of the 
late distinguished Senator, lawyer, and statesman, from 
whom he received an answer, the following extracts from 
which I am allowed by my friend, Mr. Pearce, to publish, 
and which at once explain the occasion from which Mr. 
} Calhoun’s error was derived, and correct the error: 

“It is very true that, in the h made by my father in 
the Legislature of Maryland, w a rery ig man, there 





|| may exist passages which might give slight grounds of sus- 


picion for the inference which Mr. Calhoun has arrived at; 
but surely his speech on the Missouri question, delivered in 
the full maturity of his years, would annihilate any suppo- 
sifion of his being an abolitionist. 


*T remember when the Missouri question was agitating 


the country, and it was understood that Mr. Pinkney would 


advocate the principles he subsequently enforced in the 
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I stand upon this subject on what I understand 


to be the opinion of the Supreme Court of the Uni- | 


ted States, and upon the opinion of the southern 
statesmen who adorned this Senate at the time of 
the Missouri compromise. I stand upon the theory 
and practice of the Government upon this sub- 
ject; and, occupying thid position, | am called 
‘upon to vote for a bill by which, in my opinion, 
the South makes a total surrender of all the inter- 


ests and wishes of hér people in this question, | 


We are to submit to the judgment of the Supreme 
Court to determine whether, by virtue of anything 
in the Constitution of the United States, the mo- 
ment these Territories become ours by treaty, the 
institution of negro slavery is catablished in them. 
Now, [ have not the remotest idea that the Su- 
preme Court will ever hold the affirmative of that 
question. I look upon the bill as calling upon me, 
representing, with my honorable colleague, the in- 
terests of one of the southern States, to make this 
total surrender on her behalf. If gentlemen will 
show me what we are to gain by that surrender, 
if they will point out to me any countervailing ad- 
vantages, if they will make me understand how, 
upon the principle of compromising a disputed 
queation as to the disposing of these Territories, I 
shall surrender the whole to the opposite party, I 
shall be able to give this measure my support. 
My friend from Maryland (Mr. Jonnsonj has 
said that we only asked,to save our honor, . Sir, I 
would be just as willing, so far as the interests of 
my constituents are concerned, to vote for a billin 
terms excluding slavery, and should think it more 
manly todo so. In my judgment, a total surren- 


der on the part of the South would follow as éflect- | 


ually from the passage of this bill, as if the Wilmot 
proviso, or any other form of exclusion, were 
adopted. 
am disposed to give up; if for any consideration 
Iam willing to yield the interests and feelings of 
my constituents, why not do so at once? I can 


How, then, is my honor saved? [f 1 || : rn tr J 
|| try is adapted to the cultivation of cotton and sugar, 


see nothing on the score of honor to be gained by | 


this measure. 
Mr. BUTLER. As I have had some of the 
difficulties under which the Senator from North 


would be the state of our rights in New Mexico | 
and California if the laws now in force there were | 


left unchanged ? 


Can he point out any mode by | 


which our rights would be more secure, without | 


repealing the laws now in force ? 

Mr. BADGER. I think I could point out a 
very justand equitable mode, which would save the 
honor of all the parties to this agitating question. 
We have, however, now to do with the measure 
before us, which is recommended to us, as I have 
remarked, because it saves our honor. I say, 
according to my judgment, it saves no such thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask if any other remedy 
which has been indicated here, would not be ob- 
noxious to the same objection ? 

Mr. BADGER. LI think I could mention one. 
I repeat, sir, that, in my opinion, by this measure 
we surrender the whole and gain nothing in 
return, If it were to be the means of putting 
an end to this dangerous and disorganizing agita- 
tion—if it would bring peace and quiet to the 
country—I would go home among my constitu- 
ents, and, appealing to them as citizens of one of 


the old original thirteen, of whose gallant sons | 


some died upon the battle-fields of the Revolution, 
and others went down to their graves covered with 
honorable scars, and hundreds and thousands did 
battle in vindication of their country’s cause, I 
would say to them—to the people amongst whom 


I was born, amongst whom I have lived, to whose | 


kindness, promotion, and patronage I owe every- 
thing of distinction and prosperity that I enjoy, 
amongst whom I expect to die, amongst whom 
my children, I trust, will live after | am gone— 


I would say to them, I made this surrender be- | 


cause | knew your deep devotion to the institu- 


Senate,a gentleman of this citv, well known as a most 


zealous and uitra abolitionist, called on Mr. P. and reminded | 


him of the very speech referred to by Mr. Calhoun, and 
hoping, at the same time, that his course in the Senate now 


would be in harmony with his supposed feelings on the oc- | 


casion referred to. My father assured him that the speech 


|} with free labor. 


in question was thatof a young man just entering into polit- | 


ical life, and that any expectations of the friends of abolition 
derived from that speech were wholly delusive, as far as 
regarded his opinions or action on the question in the Sen- 
ate.”? 


\ 


this, are they dealing with the subject as practical 
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|, observation which has been indulged in by several 
| gentlemen in speaking aon this bill; and having 
Carolina appears to labor, | beg to ask him what || 


| tion; but IT will say this, that if | know myself, (a 


| thoroughly, absolutely, and totally opposed to the 





tions handed down by our forefathers; because I 
knew your resolute opposition to everything by 
which the union of these States may be severed | 
or weakened; because I felt assured that you 
would justify me in giving up whatever of interest | 
or feeling you might have in this question, in order 
to preserve the Constitution, cement the Union, » 
and perpetuate the freedom of our country. 

But have we the least reason to believe that peace 
and harmony will be the result of the passage of 
this bill? Sir, we have none. On the contrary, 
we have convincing evidence that its passage would 
be the signal for a new and bitter agitation. Sir, | 
I could not stand up before my constituents, patri- 
otic as they are, willing as they*are to make large 
concessions, and tell them that I had voted fora 
bill by which, in effect, they were excluded from 
the new Territories, by which all their interests | 
wefe surrendered, and nothing gained in return. | 
Is it not plain that this is so? Do gentlemen from 
the North accept the surrender in good part? On 
the contrary, do they not repel it with scorn? And 
do we not already hear from afar a storm of denun- 
clation? 

Mr. President, I do not regard the surrender of 
which I have spoken as a matter of such entire in- 
significance as some gentlemen appear to consider 
it. We have had various accounts as to California 
and New Mexico; but, according to the best inform- 
ation I have been able to obtain, there are portions 
of the former suited to the cultivation of cotton 
and sugar. If so, it is my deliberate conviction 
that slaveholders should be allowed to settle there. 
I do not deny, I have expressly admitted, that 
Congress has the power to prohibit slavery there. 
Believing this to be so, | have made no attempt to 
support the cause of the South by denial or evasion. 
But I say to our northern friends, that if the coun- 


slaveholders should be allowed to people it, and I 

desire to obtain for them that advantage. Certainly | 

I cannot consent to surrender it for nothing. 
I have been extremely pained at the course of 


expressed, fully and frankly, my own opinion upon 
the question of power, | will add some remarks 
addressed to what I consider the expediency and 
propriety of admitting into these Territories the 
slaves of the South. I claim no exemption from 
those biases which belong to my particular posi- 


very difficult matter, lam aware,) what I am about 
to say is the honest conviction of my understand- 
ing. Whatis the true position, then, of this ques- 
tion, upon which our friends from the North have | 
spoken in such indignant terms? In the first place, | 
it is not proposed to introduce an additional slave 
upon the soil of America. Weask no such thing. 
On the contrary, I venture to say that no man can 
be found in the nothern portion of the Union, though 
he be the most ultra of all abolitionists, who is more 





introduction of African slaves into the country than 
are the entire population of the South. Northern 
gentlemen take up this subject upon some theory, 
in itself not sound, and not very soundly reasoned 
from, as it appears to me; they tell us that slavery 
is wrong, is an evil, and therefore they are resolved 
that those who are now slaves shall not, under any 
circumstances, be removed into territory now free; 
that free soil shall forever remain free. Now, in 





men? It is a great question, and is entitled to a 
fair and practical consideration. We have among 
us the institution of slavery, for which we are not 
responsible. It was forced upon our forefathers 
Ly avarice and power from abroad. But, however 
produced, here is the institution, and among us are 
nearly three millions of slaves. Now, what is to | 
be the consequence of allowing their masters to | 
take them into such portions of this Territory as | 
admit of their profitable employment? Whom || 
will it injure? Those who live remote and have 
no slaves? Certainly not; for if this country is 
suited to the cultivation of cotton and sugar, they 
do not propose to go there to pursue this cultivation 
If, on the contrary, this Terri- | 
tory is not adapted to this cultivation, no man will | 
willingly carry his slaves where their employment | 
will be injurious or unprofitable to him. Yet gen- | 


| tlemen, upon some fanaticg! notion, (I usethe term 


| in no disrespectful sense,) upon some general ele. 


| wish for good ? 


| ment of the slaves. 
supposing their utmost wishes to be gratified? Are 
| they, or their constituents, acting upon any of the 


| improvement? 


| providence in the days that are past. 
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mentary opinion that slavery is an institution 
which ought not to be introduced among mankind 
close their eyes to the fact that it is here; that it 
must continue to exist; agitate the question of free 
soil, and refuse.or neglect to consider the practical 
effect of the measures they propose upon the con- 
dition of the slaves for whom their sympathy is 
awakened. I was, I confess, deeply hurt when 1 


| heafd gentlemen say that they wished to confine 


this institution within its present bounds until it 
should become intolerable; that they wished this 
‘* festering evil,’’ instead of being scattered, should 
be confined, until it should burst and discharge 
its social corruption upon the South. Is this to 
Is it to desire the mitigation of 
evils which cannot be removed? Is it not, on the 
contrary, to desire the utmost aggravation of ca- 
lamity, involving both slave and master in a com- 
mon ruin? 

Sir, the expansion of the slave population is of 
the highest importance to the welfare and improve- 
What do our friends expect, 


principles which in times past have governed well- 
regulated minds in the pursuit of truth and social 
My honorable friend from Ohio 
{Mr. Conwin]—a friend I feel him to be, much as 
I differ from him on this subject, and deeply as I 
grieve to hear some of his sentiments—is familiar 
with the history of the alden time; familiar with 
that book which teaches us the orderings of God’s 
Now, sir, 
in that history does ny friend find any warrant 
for this species of uncompromising and instanta- 
neous extirpation of even admitted evils? When 
Moses led out the Israelites from Egypt, polygamy 


| was established among them. They had addicted 
| themselves to it from their commerce with the 


eastern gentiles, and derived it, indeed, from the 
example of their great father, Abraham. Wher 


Moses, under the influence of divine inspiration, 


proclaimed the laws for the government of their 
civil polity and internal conduct, why was not po- 
lygamy instantly prohibited? How did it happen 
that for many hundred years it was tolerated by 
the institutions of the Jewish lawgiver? Sir, the 
Mason given by our Saviour for this toleration may 
afford us an instructive lesson. In answer to an 
inquiry from his disciples respecting the law of 
divorce, we learn that Moses suffered this evil to 
continue on account of the Jews’ hardness of heart. 
The human race began with a single pair, one man 
and one woman, and that institution, divinely es- 
tablished, was intended to be perpetual. Yet Moses, 
that wise lawgiver, zealous as he was for the honor 
of God and the purity of his people, sought not an 
instantaneous correction of the evil. Hence, for 
hundreds of years, the divine institution of mar- 
riage remained suspended, and polygamy was tol- 
erated and openly practised, until the Jews, by a 
long course of training under the divine dispensa- 
tions, had become gradually prepared for the resto- 
ration of the original law in all its purity, and to 
bear, without rebellious dissent, its authoritative 
reéstablishment by our Saviour. 

Take another instance, having a precise analogy 
to the case under our consideration. When the apos- 
tles went forth to preach the religion of salvation, 
they found the institution of slavery existing every- 
where—and existing everywhere in a form more 
oppressive, with authority in the master far larger, 
and the exactions upon theslave far greater, than 
in our own country. Yet the laws of the Roman 


/empire not only placed no restriction upon eman- 
| cipation, but encouraged and favored it; and the 


slaves being of the same color with the master, the 
same difficulties did not exist with them as with 
us, to an immediate restoration of liberty to the 
whole, or to any considerable portion, of the slave 
population. Now, the undoubted object of the 
Christian religion was to denounce all sin, and to 
extirpate all moral evil, and to bring in universal 
moral good. This is its undoubted tendency, and 
this was the undoubted purpose of its first inspired 
teachers. If slavery isan evil which ought not to 
be at all tolerated, but is of such a detestable nature 
as to be utterly irreconcilable with religious faith 
and practice, it was so in the times of the apostles, 
and, as inspired men, they knew it to beso. Yet, 
what was the course pursued by them in reference 
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to this institution? As they made converts who || the territory now occupied by them has nothing to | Congress; and Lam sure there will be no want of 


were slave-owners, did they direct, or even recom- 
mend, the immediate or even gradual emancipation | 


that they owed no obedience, as such, to their | 
Christian masters? Did they encourage them to | 
escape from the dominion of their masters? Far, || 


| recommend it, but is in every respect objectionable. 
It does not diminish the number of slaves; it does | 
of their slaves? Did they teach Christian slaves | not add to the number of freemen; it tends not to | 


produce emancipation, except, possibly, at a re- 
mote day, and then by a convulsion, the conse- 


quences of which are too horrible to be adequately | 


very far, from it. They taught all slaves the duty— | conceived. The present and continujng etfect of 


the religious duty—of obedience to their masters, 
and urged this duty upon Christian slaves towards 


| that plan will be either to diminish or delay every 
improvement in the condition of the slave, physical 


Christian masters by the affecting consideration of | and moral; and while it may produce some loss of 
their being brethren in Christ. They urged upon || comfort to the master, it will assuredly bring great 
Christian masters the duty of kindness, justice, mod- || and positive evil to the slave. On the contrary, 
eration, towards their slaves, by reminding them || what we ask has every good, and, so far as I see, 
that all Christians—masters as well as slaves—were | noeviltendency. All we desire is, that you allow 
the subjects of one common master, “even Christ.” | the present slave population, without any addition | 


They treated this relation like all others which they 

found existing among men, enforcing the duties 

which sprung out of it, respectively, to the parties, 

by religious motives and considerations. They did 

not make haste to abolish what they might have | 
conceived an evil, but, exercising a wise forbear- | 
ance, lest greatér evil should result by a sudden 

revolution in an existing institution of society, they | 
sought only to bring all under the influence of 

Christian principles, and left the innate tendency 

of those principles ultimately to remove whatever 

was evil in the institution, and, if evil altogether, 

the institution itself. 

Now, what a contrast to all this is found in the 
conduct of anti-slavery men at the present day! 
The cry is, ‘ immediate abolition’’—* away with 
slavery from the face of the earth.’? And those | 
States, which took half a century gradually to | 
emancipate a few slaves, now seem to require or | 
expect the immediate restoration to liberty of more 
than two millions of slaves! Now, sir, if a gen- 
tleman tells me that slavery is a sin ofa dye so 
deep that the existence’of it for a day is utterly in- | 
consistent with the divine law, and, therefore, he | 


feels bound, by every means in his power, to seek | 


its immediate extirpation, disregarding all consti- 
tutional obligations which may stand in his way, 
I should know that he wag opposed to the apos- 
tles, and might think that he was mad. But, at the 
same time, I should perceive that though his prem- 
ises were false, he reasoned correctly from them; 
because it is clear that the divine law cannot be su- 
perseded by mere human authority. But they who 
maintain that slavery has in itself this malignant 
wickedness of character, which puts it in irrecon- 
cilablé conflict with divine law, and yet feel bound, 
by the obligations of the Constitution, in the States 
where it exists, to support it, reason falsely from 
their own premises. 
sistent with themselves, though more at variance 


hey would be more con- || 


thereto, to spread itself over such territory, if any, | 


as is particularly suited to slave cultivation. By 
this we rob you of nothing, for such territory 1s 
not suited to the free laborer of the North. By 


| granting what we ask, you ameliorate the condi- | 


| tion of the slave, and improve that of the master; 
| and dg injury to no class of our population. 
| Mr-President, I beseech our northern friends 
_ to let these views have a just influence upon them. 
| Sir, let them follow the wise example of the apos- 
| tles—have a just diffidence of their capacity to 
devise a better mode of doing great and ultimat® 
| good—allow s'aveholders with their slaves to oc- 
| eupy such territory as | have described—and not 
seek by extreme doctrines and practices to prevent 
| this harmiess and beneficial expansion. Let them 
| permit the principles of Christianity, the influence 
of divine charity, to be gradually still more dif- 


| fused amongst masters and slaves, force nothing 


| forward by undue and premature exertions, and 


| they may rely confidently that in God’s good time | 
| it will be seen—not by this generation, but by | 
| those who come after us—that everything has, | 
| upon this apostolic pattern, worked out well} and | 


produced the largest attainable amount, to both 
master and slave, of virtue and happiness. 

Sir, I occupy a peculiar position upon this sub- 
ject, and have felt it my duty to myself and my 
constituents to make, so far as 1 was able, that 


devotion to the public good. My friend from 
Maryland (Mr. Jounson]} has referred to some 
supposed connection of this measure with the 
pending Presidential election. No such connec- 
tion would be allowed to have any influence to 
direct my conduct independently of great national 
considerations. To any argument which should 





show that the adoption of this measure will settle | 
|| @ most agitating question, and give peace, har- 


with truth, if they became avowed abolitionists. || mony, and mutual confidence to the different sec- | 
Sir, the true reasoning upon this subject is pursued || tions of the country, | would yield a ready sub- | 
by neither of the classes to which I have referred. | mission, and gladly surrender to it the opinions I 


cooperation on our part, in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the Constitution, by providing all 
reasonable means for executing them, 

The Senator from Soath Cacolina, [Mr. Bur- 
LER,| in the remarks he addressed to the Senate 
yesterday, made repeated allusions to me in con- 
nection with the suggestion of a superior eiviliza- 
tion in the non-slaveholding States. I have made 
no such suggestion. I have drawn no parallel, I 
have marle no distinction, in this respect, between 
the North and the South. And in the case to 
which he particularly referred, and in which I 
spoke of “spires pointing to the skies,’ in lan- 
guage perhaps somewhat more flowery than lam 
accustomed to use, | expressly seid that | made 
no distinction between the two great sections of 
the Union. 

But this is a matter on which I shalbnot dwell. 
I am but an individual; and a misapprehension 
which concerns only myself, is comparatively of 


| little importance. But when the Senator, turning 


from me, assails the State I have the honor to 
represent; when the misconception does injustice 
to those who have given me their confidence, he 
wounds me in a more tender point, and | cannot 
pass his remarks by without a more” extended 
notice. 

Mr. President, t endeavored to get the floor yes- 
terday when the Senator took his seat, and | made 
repeated attempts afterwards, in.allof which I was 
unsuccessful. 1 wished to notice, at the moment 
and on the spot, the imputations which he had cast 
on the State of New York, in language I regretted 
to hear from any Senator on this floor. tHe said 
a requisition had been made, some years ago, on 
the Governor of the State by the Executive of Vir- 
ginia, for the surrender of persons convicted of 
stealing a slave within the jurisdiction of the later 
State; that the Governor had refused to surrender 
them, and that this refusal had been sustained 
by both branches of the Legislature; and on this 
statement, he charged New York with a want of 
‘‘common honesty.’’ Sir, these are harsh eji- 
thets—epithets which should not have been applied 


fanned understood. So far as I know myself, [| to us without a full knowledge of the facts. The 
ave no private ends to serve, inconsistent with | Senator labors under a great misapprehension, 


The responsibility, which he charged on the State, 
rests upon the Governor alone. The facts are 
these: ¢ 

In 1841 a requisition was made by the Executive 
of Virginia on the Governor of New York, for 


| three persons, charged with stealing a slave in the 


former State. The Governor refused to surren- 
der them, for the reason assigned in the following 
resolution, which was adopted by both branches of 
the Legislature of New York early in 1842: 

‘* Whereas the Governor of the State has refused to de- 
liver up, on the demand of the Executive authority of Vir-_ 
ginia, Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and tsanc Gansey, 


Slavery, in itself, is not an institution forbidden by || 


the divine law, as is incontestably proved by the 


conduct of the apostles. It may be an evil. It || 


may be proper that it should be removed. But | 
the time when, and the manner how, must be de- 

termined by wise and temperate considerations of 

expediency, lest, in a rash attempt to remove one 

evil, we introduce greater and more unmanageable 

ones in its place. 

Mr. President, I wish that our northern friends 
would reéxamine the ground which they have | 
assumed, and allow apostolic precept and example 
to have a gust influence upon their deliberations. 
Would they do so, I cannot but hope they would 
see ground to change their position. I cannot 
believe, notwithstanding the strong expressions 


used by some of them, that they wish to do us| 


injury, or, hotwithstanding the tendency of their 
measures, that they wish to make harder the con- 
dition of our slaves, Slavery with us is not an 
institution of such unmitigated evil as to require, 
if it allowed of, immediate extirpation. It exists 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


have expressed. | would then go heart and soul || jijeged fugitives from justice, charged with the erime of 
for the adoption of the measure, if its certain || theft, viz: stealing a slave within the jurisdiction and 
result would be the defeat of the party to which ||) against the laws of Virginia: and —- as the Governor has 
| belong in the coming election, and, I had almost assigned, as the reason for such refusal, that the stealing of 


Dee ce a slave within the jurisdiction of and against the law. of 
| said, its defeat now gpd forever. Virginia, is not a felony or other crime within the meaning 


| of the second section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 

| tion of the United States: ‘ Legist 

| & Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Legislature, steal- 
SPEECH OF MR. DIX. ing a slave within the jurisdiction and against the laws of 
Mr. DIX said: It is with great reluctance that | Virginia, is a crime within the meaning of the second sec- 
I throw myself on the indulgence of the Senate a || tion of the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 


| second time in this discussion, But since I spoke, || S!ts- 





| positions have been taken in the debate, and asser- | the foregoing preamble and resolution to the Executive D-- 
tions made, which | cannot pass by without com- |, partment of Virginia.” 
ment; and especially am I unwilling to be silent} These resolutions, as I have said, passed both 
'| when the whole subject is presented to us under a || branches of the Legislature. J am unable to state 
|| new phase by the report of the committee of eight, | the vote; but I was then a member of the Assem- 
| and brings up a train of considerations, having an | bly, and I remember that it passed that body by a 
important bearing upon the question. | very decided majority. 
efore I proceed to notice, as I shall very briefly, || hus it seems fhat the Legislature of New York, 
the provisions of the bill reported by the committee, || jn both its branches, representing the people of the 
| I desire to say something on other topics which State in a double capacity—for the Senate was at 
| have been introduced into the discussion. that time the. High Court for the Correction. of 








in a mitigated form, tempered by humanity, and 
modified and softened by the influence of Christi- 
anity. True, there are cruel masters, as there are 
cruel husbands and cruel fathers; but is that a 
reason for immediately destroying the authority 
of all masters, fathers, and husbands? I assure 
our friends that humanity towards slaves is with 
us the rule, and inhumanity the exception; and 
we look upon the exception with as little toleration 


_ The northern States have been repeatedly charged | Errors—the highest judicial tribunal in the State— 
in this debate, and on many previous occasions, | disclaimed and condemned the act of the Governor, 
| with aggression, and violations of the constitu- | and left the responsibility to rest on him alone. 
tional compact, in their action on the subject of | Beyond this it could not go. The act to be per- 
slavery. ith regard to the surrender of fugitive | formed was Executive, and the Legislatare had no 
|| slaves—the case most frequently cited—it is pos- | control over him to compel the performance. 
|| sible that there may have been some action, or inac- | But the Senator did not stop here. His speech 
|| tion, in particular States, not in strict accordance | was replete with reproachful allusions to New 
|, with the good faith they ought to observe in this re-| York, too indefinite to be met with a distinct re- 


© Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit - 


as they do. Now, the plan which they propose of || spect. I know not how it is; but we know there is | ply; and he concluded by saying that he expected 
confining the slaves of the United States within |! an effective power to legislate on this subject in \\ nothing good from her. Sir, there have been pe- 
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riods, in the history of the country, when she was 
neither inactive nor inefficient in her efforts for the 
public good. In 1837, when the whole banking 
aysiem throughout the Union exploded; when the 


President of the Bank of the United States was | 


putting forth manifestoes and employing the whole 
strength of that institation to continue the suspen- 
sion of specie payments; and when, I bekeve I 
may say, most other portions of the Union were 
disposed to yield—New York stood almost alone 
In opposing tt. 
resume the discharge of their obligations under the 


penalty of a forfeiture of their charters: she be- | 


came the centre of all that was sound in commerce 


and finance; and through the influence and the | 
power of her example, the country was saved | 


from years of dishonor and pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 


In 1814,°when the whole southern coast was at 


the mercy of the public enemy, and portions of it | 


ravaged and laid waste; when the Administration 
here was teo weak to defend the capital; and 
when the very edifice in which we sit was given 
to the flames by British vandalism, New York 
stood again almost alone and unassisted, and car- 
ried on the contest upon her own frontier chiefly 
with her own means. She raised money and men, 
and contributed to sustain the honor of our arms 
in a series of the most desperate engagements ever 
fought on this continent. 

Of her institutions, social and political, I need 
say nothing—the monuments she has reared to 
science, and to the arts, her great artificial channels 
of intercourse, and above all, her system of com- 
mon school education, embracing every child that 
is born or is brought within her limits. These are 
well known to all who hear me; and they say for 
her more than any words of mine can speak. 

Less than a year ago two noble-spirited bands 
stood, side by side, on one of the bloodiest battle- 
fields of Mexico. They were led on by chival- 
rous men, animated by the single Cndelion of 
upholding their country’s honor and their own. 
They were the New York and the Palmetto regi- 
ments. The blows they gave fell upon the ranks 
of the enemy with equal force; those they received 
were sustained with equal firmness. More thana 
third of these gallant combatants fell together, 
The grass, which has grown up rich and rank upon 
that battle-field, can tell where®Sheir blood was 
poured 6ut in common streams. The noble leader 
of the Palmetto regiment was among the slain*— 
borne from the field of carnage, perhaps, by the 
united hands of those whom he led, and those who, 


though coming from a distant part of the Union, | 


fought by his side with the same devotion as his 
own followers. Sir, there should be something 
in these sacred memories to disarm reproach—at 
Jenst of its injustice. Let me commend theni to 
the calm reflection of the Senator from South Car- 
olina, who has so deep an interest in the glory and 
the grief of that battle-field. 
erous nor unjust. Let me ask him to think of 
these things, and say whether some good may not 
come from New York. 

But I pass to a charge more immediately con- 
nected with the subject under discussion—the ap- 
plication of the principles of the ordinance of 1787 
to the Territories of the United States. This 
charge concerns the whole North; and 1 am ready 


~ to meet it. 


In 1846 and 1847, most of the non-slaveholding 
States, on high considerations of moral and political 
principle, declared, that no new territory ought to 
be acquired without a fundamental provision exclu- 
ding slavery. These declarations had an express 
and an exclusive reference to acquisitions from 
Mexico, where slavery had long been abolished, 
both by executive and constitational acts. They 


amounted practically to declarations against the | 
extension of slavery to free territory, and no more, |, 
New York did not take the lead in these declarations, | 


The first legislative resolutions received here came 
from the State of Vermont, and were presented to 
this body on the 28th January, 1847. The New 


York resolutions were presented on the 6th Feb- | 
ruary ensuing; those of Pennsylvania on the 8th; | 


of Rhode Island, on the 10th; of Ohio, on the 16th; 
of New Hampshire and New Jersey, on the 19th; 
of Michigan, on the Ist of March; and of Massa- 
errr eenerentneeeeninceaapeencenten cememgearqreunepndfijenenencnsamemmnemas abeuaaiimienmen 

* Colonel Butler here alluded to was the brother of the 
Senator to whom Mr. Dix was replying. 


Terri 


f 


She compelled her own banks to | 


He is neither ungen- | 


itorial Government of Oregon—J 
chusetts, on the 3d—the last day of the session. 
Connecticut passed resolutions on the 24th of June; 
| but Congress had then adjourned, and they were 
| presented at the commencement of the subsequent 
session. 
and requested her Senators to vote for the exclu- 
sion of slavery from territory thereafter to be ac- 
quired. Here are eleven States which have passed 
resolutions on this question. It was a spontaneous 
movement on the part of the non-slaveholding 
States, neither led on by New York nor set on foot 
by her, but arising out of indications in Congress 
of an intention to acquire territory from Mexico, 
and leave it open to the introduction of slaves; and 
every one knows they will be carried wherever 
they are permitted. ~ 
On looking at the dates of these several resolu- 
tions, | find New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
| Island, and Pennsylvania, preceded New York, in 
the order in which I name them, in acting on this 
subject in their respective Legislatures. Three of 
the small New England States, which the Senator 
from Virginia, who spoke first on this question, 
[Mr. Mason,] would have us believe New York 
was seeking to seduce, and in the end to swallow 
up, were actually the pioneers in this movement. 
Pennsylvania was next in the field. New York did 
but follow and sustain them in their declarations 
against the extension of slavery to territory in 
which it does not exist. 


Delaware, a slaveholding State, followed, | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Such is the history of this movement, com- | 


with the war with Mexico, and originating in a 
charge of intending to conquer territory for the 
purpose of planting slavery upon it. And these 


garded in a two-fold light, so far as motive, on 


second, to array their influence against such a 
| design, if it should be entertained in any quar- 
| ter. 


this whole subject of northern aggression. It 
was said, I think, by a southern member of the 
| Federal Convention, though it may have been in 
| Congress after the adoption of the Constitution, 
| that no slaveholding State would thereafter be ad- 
mitted into the Union; that there were eight States 
interested in abolishing slavery, and five interested 
| in maintaining it, and that they would act accord- 
| ingly in voting for the admission of new States 
| This prophecy had no foundation in truth. The 
| members of Congress from the North have voted 
_as freely and readily for the admission of slave- 
| holding as for non-slaveholding States into the 
| Union. If we look around us upon this floor, we 


—_————— ——— 


representing slaveholding States formed from ter- 
ritory acquired since the Constitution was adopted, 
_How many are there representing free States 
| formed from new territory? Not a single one! But 
| fora domestic difficulty in Lowa, it is true, that State 
would have been represented here, and we should 
then have had two Senators from free States against 
ten from slaveholding States formed out of terri- 
tory purchased by the common treasure and main- 





| We have given up the territory constituting these 
| States to the South. We have reserved no por- 
| tion of them to northern emigration, excepting the 
| misshapen strip of Texas north of 36° 30’, which, 
so far as extent and productive value are concerned, 
is, for all purposes of a fair and equitable division, 
the merest mockery. The area of these five States 
is equal to two-thirds of the entire area of the thir- 
teen original States. This the North has done for 
the maintenance of slavery—sir, I might say for the 
_ extension of slayery and the multiplication of slaves; 
for this vast surface was almost uninhabited when 
it was acquired, and it is now filled up with a slave- 
holding population. There are more than half a 
_milliop of slaves in these five States, not one-tenth 

part of whom would have been there, if the right to 

exctude them had been insisted on. But we have 

stood on the ground of non-interference. Where we 

have found slavery, we have left it. We have not 

countenanced any measure of abolition or emanci- 
| pation. On the contrary, we have uniformly op- 
' posed all interference with slavery in the States. 


SSS 


public declarations may perhaps be properly re- | 


the part of the Legislatures, is concerned: first, to | 
| exonerate themselves from the imputation; and, | 


} ° j 
| Let me now take a somewhat larger view of 


shall find all prognostics founded upon the sup- | 
posed prejudices or the unkind feeling of the North | 
utterly falsified. Sir, there are ten Senators here | 


_ tained by the common blood of the whole Union. | 


mencing as far back as July, 1846, almost coeval | 
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With the single exception of the Louisiana ter;j- 
tory, we have left it to spread itself over the areas 


/on which it existed only nominally. We have 


almost gone, at the North, to the extreme of mob- 
bing abolitionism, when it contemplated inter- 


| ference with the question of slavery in the States, 
and of instituting a scrutiny of the public mails to 


arrest the circulation of incendiary publications, 


| And now, after all this active coéperation in the 


peenees of the objects and interests of the slave- 
olding States, how are we met? By charges of 
aggression, of hostility, and of violating the con- 


| stitutional compact. 


|| prior to 1808. 





| shall cqntinue to do so. 


| tion of slavery in the Territories. 


Sir, we stand firmly upon the compromises of 
the Constitution. We have ever done so. We 
We have gone further. 
We have opposed all interference by Congress 
with slavery in the District of Columbia, over 
which Congress is empowered by the Constitution 
to ‘*exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever.’’ Beyond this we cannot go. I deny that 
any compromise in framing the Constitution, or 
any guarantee arising under its’ provisions, ex- 
tends, or was designed to extend, to the regula- 
What were the 
compromises of the Constitution? They were 
three: 1. That the small States should be equally 
represented in the Senate with the large States; 
2. That the slave population in the States should 
constitute a part of thé basis of representation in 
Congress; 3. That the importation of slaves into 
the States then existing should not be prohibited 
These were the three great com- 
promises on which the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion may be considered as having turned. In set- 
tling them, some reference was naturally had to the 
distribution and regulation of the powers vested in 
the Federal Government and reserved to the States 


_and the people respectively. 


Now, sir, what was the security sought for by 
the South in the adoption of these compromises ? 
Was it that Congress should impose no restriction 
on the extension of slavery to the Territories? No, 
sir. That power I have no doubt was left, so far as 
it was contemplated af all, to be exercised by Con- 
gress, according to its own views of humanity and 
justice. I humbly think this construction sus- 
tained by what I said on aformer occasion. It is 
shown also by the deed of the cession by North 
Carolina of western territory now constituting the 
State of Tennessee, in which it was provided, 
‘* that no regulations made, or to be made, by Con- 
gress shall tend to emancipate slaves’’—a prohi- 


| bition implying a right to regulate, restrict, and 


exclude them. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Westcott] read 
to the Senate yesterday the fac simile of an origi- 
nal paper found among the manuscripts of Mr. 
Monroe, and in his handwriting, by which it ap- 
pears, that when the Missouri compromise act, 
as it is called, was passed, he took the epinions 
of the members of his Cabinet, in writing, in re- 
spect to the constitutionality of that act. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] 
was one of the Cabinet; and as I took, and en- 
deavored to sustain, on a late occasion, the posi- 
tion that Congress possesses the right to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories of the United States, | 
am naturally desirous of fortifying it with all the 
authority I can command; and I shall be particu- 
larly gratified, if it shall be found that the distin- 
guished Senator alluded to, though ng@w denying 
the right, was then in favor of it. I will read to 
the Senate all of this paper which relates to the 
subject: 

(From Mr. Monroe’s manuscripts.) —A paper 
endorsed ‘* Interrogatories, Missouri—March 4, 1820. 
To the Heads of Departments and Attorney General.’’ 

Questions, (on opposite page:) 


“ Has Congress a right, under the powers vested in it by 
the Constitution, to make a regulation probibiting slavery in 
a Territory? 

“Is the eighth section of the act which passed both Houses 
on the 3d instant, for the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, consistent with the Constitution ?”? 


With the above is the original draft of the fol- 
lowing letter, in President Monroe’s handwriting, 
on half'a sheet of paper, but not endorsed or ad- 
dressed toany one. There are interlineations, but 
the text, as left by the writer, is as follows: 

“ Dear Str: The question which lately agitated Congress 


and the public has been settled, as you have seen, by the 
passage of an act for the admission of Misssouri as a State, 
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unrestrained, and Arkansas likewise, when it reaches ma- || souri bill is consistent with the Constitution. 


turity, and the establishment of the 36° 30 north latitude as || 
a line, north of which slavery is prohibited, and permitted | 
tothe south. [ took the opinion, in writing, of the Admin- | 
jstration as to the constituvionality of restraining Territories, | 
and the vote of everymember was unanimous and*] which was | 
explicit in favor of it, and as it was that the 8th section of | 
the act Was applicable to Territories only, and not to States | 
when they should be admitted into the Union. _ On this lat- \| 
ter point Lhad at first some doubt; but the opinion of others, | 
whose opinions were entitled to weight with me, supported | 
by the sense in which it was viewed by all who voted on | 
the subject in Congress, as will appear by the Journals, sat- | 
isfied me respecting it.” 

This letter has been supposed to have been writ- 
ten to General Jackson, though there is no evidence | 
of the fact. 

Mr. FOOTE. Were these interrogatories sent? | 
or was it merely a statement for his own private 
convenience ? 

Mr. DIX. It is impossible to say, except so far | 
as the paper may be considered as indicating the || 
use made of them. I state the facts as they have || 
been related to me. The paper was found among 
Mr. Monroe’s manuscripts, and is in his hand- 
writing. It was read to the Senate yesterday by 
the Senator from Florida, [Mr. Westcort,} for | 
another purpose, and the evidence of its authen- 
ticity | understand to be in his possession. 

Mr. CALHOUN. If the Senator will give way, 
it will be perhaps better that | make a statement at | 
once respecting this subject, as far as my recollec- 
tion will serve me. During the whole period of | 
Mr. Monroe’s administration, | remember no oc- 
casion on which the members of his Administration 
gave written opinions. I have an impression— 
though not a very distinct one—that on one occa- 
sion they were required to give written opinions; | 
but for some reason, not now recollected, the request 
Was not carried into effect. He was decidedly || 
opposed to the imposition of any restriction on | 
the admission of Missouri into the Union, and f 
am strongly of the impression that he was opposed | 
in feeling to what was called the Missouri com- || 
promise. , 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland. Is this the ori- || 
ginal letter? ‘i 

Mr. DIX. I understand it to be a fac-simile of | 
the original. Asa long period (nearly thirty years) | 
has elapsed since the act to admit Missouri into || 
the Union was passed, it is quite natural that the |, 
Senator from South Carolina should have forgotten | 
the circumstances attending the discussion of it in 1 
the Cabinet. Having heard, some days ago, of the | 
existence of such a paper, and being very desirous || 
of ascertaining the facts, | wrote to Mr. Charles 
F. Adams, of Boston, a son of the late ex-Presi- | 
dent, inquiring of him if his father’s diary contained 
anything on the subject. In reply to my inquiry, | 





I received an extract from the diary of the father, || 


certified by the son, which I will now read, and | 
which confirms fully the statement contained in | 
Mr. Monroe’s letter: | 
Extracts from the Diary of J. Q. Adams. 

| 

| 


« Marcu 3, 1820.—When FE came this day to my office, I 
found there a note requesting me to call at one o’clock at | 
the President’s House. It wasthen one, and I immediately 
went over. He expected that the two bins, for the admis- 
sion of Maine and to enable Missouri to make a constitu- 
tion, would have been brought to him for his signature ; and 
he had summoned all the members of the Administration to 
ask their opinidhs in writing, to be deposited in the Depart- || 
ment of State, upon two questions: 1, Whether Congress 
had a constitutional rightto prohibit slavery in a Territory ? 
and 2, Whether the 8th section of the Missouri bill (which | 
interdicts slavery forever in the territory north of 36} lati- 
tude) was applicable only to the territorial state, or would || 
extend to it after it should become a State? As to the first | 
question, it was unanimously agreed that Congress have the | 





power to prohibit slavery in the Tetritories.” 


This is the first extract; and before I proceed to 
the others, I will state that, in respect to the second 
uestion, there was a diversity of opinion—Mr. 
dams contending that a State would be bound by 
such a prohibition after its admission into the 
Union, and the other members of the Cabinet, 


that it was only operative during the territorial 


term. In order to secure snenienty in the answers, 
the second question was modified, as will appear 
by the remaining extracts which I proce@d to give: || 

«* Marcu 5.—The President sent me yesterday the two |) 
questions in writing, apon which he desired to have'answers 


wrote me that it would be in time, if he should have the 
answers to-morrow. The first question is in general terms, 


modified to an inquiry whether the 8th section of the Mis- 
* The words in italics are erased in the original draft. 
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To this [ean 
without hesitation answer by a simple affirmative, and so 
atter some reflection [ concluded to answer both. * * 
“Marcn6. * * * { took to the President's mv an 

swers to his two constitutional questions, and he desired me 
to have them deposited in the department, togethet with 
thuse of the other members of the Administration. They 
differed oniy as they assigned their reason for thinking the 
8th section of the Missouri bill consistent with the Consti- 
tution, because they considered it as only applying to the 
territorial term; and I barely gave my opinion, without as- 
sighing for it any explanatory reason. The President signed 
the Missouri bill this morning.” 


These extracts are certified to be ‘a true copy 
from the original by me, 
‘Cares Francis Apams.”’ 


Mr. CALHOUN. Has any search been made 
in the State Department for these written opinions? | 

Mr. DIX. ‘The State Department has been ex- | 
amined—how thoroughly I do not know—but they | 


have not been found. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I made an examination, as 
I stated yesterday, myself, but could find none. 
This letter is in Mr. Monroe’s handwriting, and 
from its tenor is supposed to have been intended 
to be addressed to General Jackson. I understand 


that upon examination of General Jackson’s pa- | 
pers, a letter was found from Mr. Monroe, contain- | 
ing everything which is contained in this draught, | 
except that part which relates to the action of the | 


Cabinet. The letter was also dated the same day. 
I presume, therefore, that upon writing the letter 
to General Jackson, ultimately, unless it was in- 


| tended for some one else, Mr. Monroe left out that 


portion relating to the action of the Cabinet in re- 
lation to the ** Missouri compromise.”’ 

Mr. DIX. I have examined the letter referred 
to,as addressed to General Jackson, and find that it 
was written in 1821, while the paper containing 
the interrogatories was dated the 4th of March, 
1820; and the former has only two of the last para- 
graphs of the letter before us; all the rest being 
different. 

Mr. CALHOUN. If any written opinion was 
ever given by me, it has entirely escaped my mem- 
ory; and I feel satisfied, if ever given, it was very 
little more than an assent or dissent to the course 
adopted by the Administration. 
the advantage of keeping a diary, which no doubt 
may be relied upon, as far as he is individually 
concerned; but which, of course, is liable to mis- 


takes, as far as it represents the views and acts of || 


others. In this case there may be some explana- 


tion, if all the facts were known, which would || 


reconcile his statement with my recollection. But 
of one thing I feel perfectly sure, that [ could 
never have directed my attention and formed an 
opinion on so important a subject, as a member of 
his Cabinet, and reduced it to writing, for the pur- 
pose of being preserved, without recollecting it. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, was understood | 


to say, that on examining the letter, he did not 
think it sustained the fact the Senator from New 
York was endeavoring to prove. He observed 
that Mr. Monroe had first stated that the opinion 
of the Administration was unanimous, and that he 
had erased the word unanimous, and substituted the 
word explicit, Which had 5p a different meaning. 
. Mr. CALHOUN. | feel justified in saying, from 
all the circumstances of this case, including the 


| facts stated by the Senator from Maryland, and | 


the absence of any written opinion on the file of the 
State Department, that notwithstanding the cer- 
tificate from Mr. Adams’s diary, no such opinions 
were given as it States. i 


vague impression, as I have stated,on my mind, 


ally given in writing, at least not beyond a mere 
assent or dissent as to the course ultimately adopt- 
ed. I know well all about the compromise; the 
cause which led to it, and the reason why, that the 
Northern men who voted against it were univer- 
sally sacrificed for so doing It is quite a mistake, 
as some suppose, that they were sacrificed for voting 
forthe compromise. The very reverse is the case. 
The cause \ will proceed to state: During the 


iW writing. to be deposited in the Department of State. He | session of the compromise, Mr. Lowndes and my- 


self resided together. He was a member of the 
War. We both felt the magnitude of the subject. 
Missouri, at the preceding session, had presented 
herself for admission as a member of the Union. 
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Mr. Adams had | 


E There is some mistake || 
about it, but how it originated I am at a loss to | 
conceive. Perhaps it may be explained by the | 


that the opinions were called for, but never form- || 


i 
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She had formed a constitution and government, in 
accordance with an act of Congress. Her admis- 
sion was refused on the ground that her constitution 
admitted of slavery; and she was remanded back 
to have the objectionable provision expunged. She 
refused to comply with the requisition, and at the 
| neXt session again knocked at the deor of Congress 
| for admission, with her constitution as it originally 
stood. This gave rise to on® of the most agitating 
discussions that ever occurred in Congress. The 
subject was one of repeated conversation between 
Mr. Lowndes and myself. The question was, 
what was to be done, and what would be the con- 
sequence if she was not admitted? After full re- 
flection, we both agreed that Missouri was a State 
made so by a regular process of law, and never 
could be remanded back to the territorial condition, 
Such being the case, we also agreed that the only 
question was, whether she should be a State in or 
out of the Union? and it was for Congress to decide 
which position she should ecceupy. My friend 
made one of his able and lucid speeches on the oc- 
, casion; but whether it has been preserved or not, I 
am not able to say. It caried conviction to the 
minds of all, and in fact settled the question. The 
uestion was narrowed down to a single point. 
Il saw that if Missouri was not admitted, she 
would remain an independent State on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, and would become the 
nucleus of a new confederation of States extending 
over the whole of Louisiana. None were willing 
to contribute to such a result; and the only question 
that remajned with the Northern members who 
had opposed her admission was, to devise some 
means of escaping from the awkward dilemma in 
which they found themselves. To back out or 
compromise, were the only alternatives left; and the 
latter was engerly seized to avoid the disgrace of 
| the former—so eagerly, that all who opposed it at 
the North were considered traitors to that section 
of the Union, and sacrificed for their votes. 
Mr. FOOTE. The gentleman referred to, and 
| from whose journal an extract had been read, as 
is well known, has been always regarded as a most 
violent partisan of the seule views he held in 
_ relation to this subject. I beg leave most respect- 
fully to inquire of the honorable Senator from New 
York, whether this statement or extract read has 
| been sworn to or not? 
Mr. DIX. The statement was, as I have said, 
|: taken from the diary of Mr. Adams, certified, but 
| not sworn to, by his son, a gentleman of the highest 
| respectability. 
| I do not intend to enter into any discussion con- 
\| cerning the Missouri compromise, or the testimony 
|| [have presented. I leave it to speak for itself, and 
|| to others to say how far it shall be considered to 
outweigh the recollections of the Senator from 
South Carolina. I will only add, that there is the 
strongest possible coincidence between Mr. Mon- 
roe’s letter and Mr. Adams’s diary-in all the im- 
portant facts. Both state the questions to have 
;’ both show that they were 


] 


been “in writing; 
submited in the shape in which they were to be 
| answered, on the 4th of March, 1820. The iden- 
| tity of the questions is another striking coincidence. 
| The only material variation is that suggésted by 
the Senator from Maryland. Mr. Adams states, 

that the opinion of the members of the Cabinet 

was “unanimous” in favor of the power of Con- 
|| gress to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the 
| United States. Mr. Monroe wrote * unanimous’”’ 
in the first instance, and then substituted * ex- 
plicit’’—an alteration he nmght very naturally have 
made, on reflection, in writing to a friend, in order 
|| to avoid giving a clue to the opinions of individual 
'| members of his Administration, The answers 
‘| were very brief, as Mr. Adams shows; but from 
| the manner in which the questions were drawn, 
| the answers, whether affirmative or negative, must 
|| either have asserted or denied the constitutional 
| power of Conzress to prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
|| ritories. But all this I am willing to submit to the 
candid judgment of others. 

Let me now cite a few of the remarks made in the 
| Federal Convention on the subject of slavery and 
| slave representation. On the 12th of July, Mr. 
|| Randolph, of Virginia, said, “‘ That express se- 





| 
| 


| House of Representatives, and I was Secretary of || ‘ curity ought to be provided for including slaves 
as it was stated at the meeting on Friday. The second was 


He lamented that 
‘such a species of property existed; but as it did 
* exist, the holders of it would require this security. 


| in the ratio of representation. 


} 
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«It was perceived that the design was entertained 
‘by some of excluding slaves altogether: the Legis- 
« Jature, therefore, ought not to be left at liberty.” 


In the convention of Virginia, fi which the 


Constitation was ratified, Governor Randolph en- 
tered into an elaborate argument to show that 
Congress had no right to abolish slavery in the 


States, It was feared that under the power of pro- | 


ft 


hibiting the slave trade, or under the power to | 


regulate commerce, or under some implied power, 
slavery within the limits of the States might be 
interfered with by Congress. 

On the 13th of July, Mr. Batler, of South Car- 
olina, said: * The security the southern States 
‘want ia, that their negroes may not be taken 
*from them, which some gentlemen within or 
‘ without doors have a very good mind to do.” 

This was the tenor of the discussions in the State 
conventions by which the Constitution was ratified, 
They looked to security from abolition or emanei- 
pation by Congress within their own limits. Ex- 
tension of slavery beyond their limits was hardly 
thought of; and [ have no hesitation in saying, 
from the tone of the debates, that if it had been 
fully discussed, it would have been to brand it with 
general disapprobation, 

On the 224 of August, a very full and interesting 
debate arose in the Federal Convention on the ques- 
tion of prohibiting the importation of slaves, The 
only objects contended for in any quarter were, the 
right toimport them, and anexemption of the States 
from all interference with slavery within their own 
limits on the part of the Federal Government. It 
was generally conceded, except by the extreme 
South, that slavery would ultimately be abolished, | 
And yet the slave population has gone on steadily 


increasing, from 600,000 to 3,000 000 of souls; and | 
now we are engaged ina struggle to enlarge the 


area of slavery, or to prevent its exclusion from 
territory in which it does not exist. 

Mr. CALHOUN. 1 must beg the Senator from 
New York io state me more correctly. We are 
not contending for the extension of the area of | 
slavery, and if he places us upon that ground, he | 
places us ina very fulse position. What we do 
contend for is, that the southern States, as mem- 
bers of our Union, are entitled to equal rights and | 


} 
equal dignity, in every respect, with the northern; }; 
| 


and that there is nothing in the Constitution to 
deprive us of this equality, in consequence of 
being slaveholders. 

Mr. DIX. The Senator contends for the right 
of carrying slaves into the Territories. I under- 
stand this to be an extension of slavery, and, 
with all deference to him, I can call it by no other | 
name. 

In connection with this subject, we were asked 
by the Senator from Virginia, whether any one 
believes that State would ever have come into the 
Union, if the right to exclude slaves from the Ter- 
ritories had been insisted on? I answer, yes; and 
on the strength of the known opinions of her dele- 
gates in the Convention. 

Mr. Madison would not consent * to admit in 
the Constitution the idea that there could be prop- 
erty in men.”’ He was unwilling to postpone the 
prohibition of the slave trade twenty years. ‘So | 
long a term,”’ he added, * will be more dishonor- 
able to the American character than to say nothing 
about it in the Constitation.” 
his action then, and on all occasions, were in favor 
of the restriction of slavery, and not in favor of its 
extension. ‘The opinion of General Washington, 
the President of the Convention, on the subject of | 
slavery, is well known. I have already referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Randolph. Colonel Mason | 
was still more decided and explicit. 
may be quoted now with the more effect, when those | 
who have come after him differ with him so widely | 
in opinion: 


« This infernal teaffie originated in the avarice of British 
merchants. ‘he British Governmentconstantly checked the 
attempts of Virginia to puta stop to it. The present ques- 
tion concerns not the importing States alone, but the whole 
Union. The evil of having saves was experienced during 
the tate war. Had slaves been treated as they might have 
been by the enemy, they would have proved dangerous in- 
struments in their hands; but their folly dealt by the slaves | 
as it did by the Tories. * * * * * Maryland and Virginia 
(he said) had aiready prohibited the importation of slaves 
expressly; North Carotina had done the same in substance, 
All this would be in vain, if South Carolina and Georgia be 
at liberty to import. ‘The western people are already calling 
out for slaves for their new lands. and will Hill that country 


with slaves, if they can be got through South Carolina and '' 


Territorial Government of Oregon— 


Georgia. Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
poor despise labor, when performed by slaves: they prevent 
the emigration of whites who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. * * * * * Astothe States being in possession of 


_ the right to import, this was the case with many other rights 


now to be properly given up. 


power to prevent the increase of slavery.” 


To this declaration in the Federal Convention, 
I might add, that in the convention of Virginia, 
he alleged, as one of the objections to the Consti- 
tution, that it continued the slave trade for twenty- 
two years. 

The Senator from Virginia wears, with equal 
dignity and grace, the name of the illustrious states- 
men I have quoted. It is quite probable that there 
is a closer bond of connection betwéen them.* But 
how different is their language, and the causes 
they have espoused, at the distance of more than 
half a century from each other! The patriot of 


the Revolution denounced the British Government || 
for forcing slaves upon Virginia against her remon- | 
‘he Senator from that State is contend- | 
ing here, in her name, for the right to carry slaves || 
into Oregon, against the wishes and prohibitions | 


strances. 


of the inhabitants. 
But to return from this digression. The four dis- 


tinguished individuals | have named constituted | 
a majority of the delegation from Virginia, and I | 


believe Lam authorized, from theiravowed opinions, 
to say, that if there had been a positive provision 
in the Constitution authorizing Congress to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves into Territories 
thereafter to be acquired, it would not only not 
have been deemed an impediment to the accession 
of Virginia to the Union, but that it would have 
met their decided approbation, But in this case, 
as in many others, the framers of the Constitution 
fell far short of the reality, when they lgoked for- 


ward to the future progress of the country. The 
period in which they lived was enveloped: in un- 


certainty and doubt; and it was only reserved to 
a few of the more sanguine to obtain some partial 
glimpses of the prosperity and fame to which their 
country was destined. It was the very limited 
foreknowledge of her growth and extension, which 


left so many of the exigencies we have met un- 


provided for by direct and positive regulatioR. 
Mr. President, it was chiefly in the school of 
Virginia that the little knowledge | possess of the 
theory of our institutions, and of the principles of 
political liberty and justice, was acquired. I have 
been accustomed to regard Mr. Jefferson as a stand- 
ard, to which we might safely refer for the settle- 
ment of most questions of political power and duty: 
and it is with something more than ordinary pain 


-and regret that I have seen his principles assailed, 
_and his acts repudiated and condemned. 


His language and || : on. 
a _ the judges of the General Court of Virginia. To 


I was not a little surprised, too, to hear the Sen- 
ator from Virginia rest the legal justification of 
slavery upon the right of conquest, and its intro- 
duction into that State during her colonial depend- 
ence on the common law of England. I had sup- 


posed that Blackstone had furnished sufficient | 


evidence of the mistaken pretensions which had 
been set up on both these foundations to support 
the fabric of slavery in the Americ&n colonies and 
their successors, the States. I hold in my hand 
a volume of the English commentator, edited by 
St. George Tucker, who was a professor of law in 
the University of William and Mary, and one of 


| this volume is appended an article or tract written 
by him, ‘*On the state of Slavery in Virginia.’’ 


Sir, itis in this edition of the writings of the great 
English commentator that many of us of the North 
have studied the principles of English law, and 


His language || from the tracts, which are appended to the several 
s s j 


volumes, that we have learned to consider Virginia 
as the great enemy of slavery extension. 


show how widely different are the grounds now 
assumed and those on which the young men of 
Virginia, and of the country generally, were in- 
structed, half a century ago, in the principles of 
political liberty and’ justice. — 

And, first, as to the origin of slavery. Judge 
Tucker quotes largely from Blackstone, denying 
that slavery rests either upon the law of nations, 
by which, according to Justinian, ‘* one man is 
made subject to another contrary to nature,” or 


-*Mr. Dix subsequently ascertained that the Senator was 
a grandson of Colonel Mason. 








Mr. Diz. 


The || upon captivity or conquest, or upon the civil law, 


He held it essential, in every | 
| point of view, that the General Government should have 


I pro- | 


pose to read a few extracts from this volume, to | 
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| 


| by which a man may suffer himself to be sold 
| ** for the sake of sharing the price given for him,” 
He then proceeds: ' 


* Thus, by the most clear, manly, and convincing reason. 
ing, does this excellent author refute every claim upon which 
| the practice of slavery is founded, or by which it has been 
supposed to be justified, at least in modern times. Bat were 
we even to admit, that a captive taken in a just war might 
by his conqueror be reduced to a state of slavery, this could 
not justify the claim of Europeans to reduce the natives of 
Africa to that state. [t is a melancholy, though welj- 
known fact, that in order to furnish supplies of those uy- 
| happy people for the purposes of the slave trade, the Euro- 
| peans have constantly, by the most insidious ({ had almost 
| said internal) arts, fomented a kind of perpetual warfare 
among the ignorant and miserable people of Africa; and in- 
stances have not been wanting where, by the most shamefy] 
breach of faith, they have trepanned and made slaves of the 
sellers as well asthe sold. ‘That such horrid practices have 
|| been sanctioned by civilized nations; that a nation ardent 
| in the cause of liberty, and enjoying its blessings in the 
fullest extent, can continue to vindicate a right established 
upon such a foundation; thata people who bave declared, 
* That all men are by nature equally free and independent,* 
| and have made this declaration the first article in the form- 
ation of their Government, should, in defiance of so sacred 
a truth, recognized by themselves in so solemna manner, 
and on so important an oceasion, tolerate a practice incom- 
patible therewith,—is Such an evidence of the weakness and 
inconsistency of human nature, as every man who hath a 
spark of patriotic fire in his bosom, must wish to see removed 
from his own country. If ever there was a cause, it ever 
| an oceasion, in which all hearts should be united, every 
| herve strained, and every power exerted, surely the restora- 
| tien of human nature to its inalienable right, is sueh. 
Whatever obstacles, therefore, may hitherto have retarded 
the attempt, he that can appreciate the honor and happiness 
of his country, will think it time that we should attempt to 
surmount them.”? 


Such, according to Judge Tucker, is the found- 
ation on which slavery in Virginia and in the other 
States rests—not on conquest, not on any right 
derived from legitimate warfare, but on violence 
and treachery. I do not cite this authority to 
create prejudice of any sort. My only purpose 
is to meet arguments on the other side. 

The common law of England utterly repudiated 
slavery. To use the language of one of her great 
commentators, ‘* the law of England abhors, and 
| will not endure the existence of, slavery within this 
nation.” In the colonies it was introduced by 
virtue of the prerogative of the Crown, as the 
fountain of chartered rights, and as the arbiter of 
commerce. Nothing, I believe, is better settled in 
English law than this. Slavery was at one time, 
it is true, regulated by act of Parliament, rather 
by recognizing the laws of the colonies than by 
original legislation; but the common law always 
rejected it as unnatural and unjust. 

Virginia uniformly acted in accordance with the 
elevated sentiments expressed by Judge Tucker. 
She imposed duties on slaves brought within her 
limits as early as 1699—one hundred and fifty 
yearsago. In 1759, she imposed a duty of 20 per 
cent. on alt slaves imported from Maryland, North 
Carolina, or other places in America. In 1772, 
she petitioned the King of England to allow her to 
prohibit the importation of slaves from Africa. I 
quote from the petition: 

“The importation of slaves into the colonies from the 
coast of Africa, hath long been considered as a trade of 
great inhumanity, and under its present encouragement, we 
| have too much reason to fear will endanger the very existence 
of your Majesty’s American dominions. 

“ We are sensible that some of your Majesty’: subjects of 
| Great Britain may reap emoluments from this sort of traffic ; 
| but when we consider that it greatly retards the settlement 
of the colonies with more useful inhabitants, and may, in 
time, have the most destructive influence, we presume to 
hope, that the interest of a few will be disregarded, when 
placed in competition with the security and happiness of 
such nunbers of your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. 

* Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most bum- 
bly beseech your Majesty to remove ali those restraints on 
your Majesty’s Governors of this colony, which inhibit their 
assenting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a 
commerce.” 


Judge Tucker says: 


“ This petition prodnced no effect, as appears from the first 
clause of our CONSTITUTION, Where, among acts of misrule, 
| *the inhuman use of the royal negative,’ in refusing us per- 
mission to exclude slaves from us by law, is enumerated 
among the reasons for separating from Great Britain.” 


The clguse in the constitution of Virginia is in 
these words: 


“ Whiereas, George the Third, King of Great Britaif’ and 
ireland, and Elector of Hanover, heretofore intrusted with 
the exercise of the kingly office in this Government, hath 
endeavored to pervert the same into a detestable and insup- 
portable tyranny, putting his negative on laws ‘the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good 3”? [Here fol- 
reese ssf SD 


1 * Virginia Bill of Rights, art. 1. 
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lows an enumeration of other acts ;) by prompting our ne- 


| P lita ; ; . 
‘ | least eighty millions of dollars, when arrears are | ries. And here I desire to say, that I intend no 
groes to rise in arms against us—those very negroes whom, 


} . . . . . “ 
by an inhuman use of his negative, he hath refused us per. || liquidated, bounty lands set ae pensions | reflection upon the conduct or seen ee — 
mission to exclude by law.” | fully paid. For this acquisition the North has con- | mittee, collectively or individually. eal only 


Judge Tucker adds: | tributed its full share in blood, and from its greater || with the measure; but of that | must speak freely 


“The wishes of the people of this colony were not suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the interest of the English mer- 
chants trading to Africa, and it is probable, that however 
disposed to put a stop to so infamous a traffic by law, we 
should never have been able to effect it.so long as we might 
have continued dependent on the British Government; an 
object sufficient of itself to justify revolution.” 

And now, sir, I ask, Will Virginia insist on ex- 
tending to other communities an evil which she 
deplored, and thus be guilty of an act which she 
considered, when done by the British King, as a 
sufficient justification of revolution?—an act enumer- 
ated in the first clause of her constitution among 
the reasons fot separating from Great Britain? Mr. 
Jefferson, as we all know, introduced into the 
original draught of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence a clause reprobating the conduct of the British 
King in forcing slaves upon the American colonies; 
but it was struck out, to use his own language, ** in 
‘complaisance to South Carolina and Georgia, who 
‘had never attempted to restrain the impgrtation 
‘of slaves, and who, on the contrary, ‘still 
‘to continue it.’’ Sir, are we willing to do towards 
other communities dependent on us what we con- 
demned in the British King?—what we relied on 
as one of the grounds of our justification in ap- 
pealing to the sword fora vindication of our rights 
and the assertion of our. independence? 
matters it to the inhabitants of Oregon, or New 
Mexico, or California, whether slaves are intro- 


] ability for consumption, will pay the largest portion 


| of the treasure by which it has been purchased. 

Taking Texas into the account, with its three hun- 
| dred thousand square miles, and its capacity for 
| production, I hold that an equitable division—if 
| the propriety of it were to be conceded—should 
| leave California and New Mexico free. 


‘| Let us look at the money account, and see how 


ished | 


What | 


duced from Africa or from the States of the Union | 


in which they are bred? 
this injustice and wrong. 


Sir, let us abstain from | 
If we insist on carrying | 


slaves to those Territories; if the arm of the pub- | 
lic authority is employed, directly or indirectly, | 
for the purpose of placing them there, and in> 


uprooting, in two of the Territories, the funda- 


mental law of Mexico, which declares slavery to | 
be forever prohibited,—it would not be surprising | 
if, in the progress of events, when those distant | 


communities shall have grown, to manhood, that 
they, like us, should declare themselves ‘free and 
independent;”’ and among the causes of the sepa- 
ration, charge us, as we charged the British King, 
with forcing slavery upon them, against their wishes 
and their remonstrances, 


If this was a just cause | 


of separation for us, why would it not be so for | 
them? God forbid that history should record such | 


a passage as this, to confound and shame our de- 
scendants! 

It has been said, that this territory should be 
divided, so that a portion of it may be left open to 
the introduction of slaves; that it has been acquired 
by the common treasure and the common blood 
of the whole Union, and that it would be unjust to 
exclude a portion of the citizens of the Union from 
it, 

In the first place, I do not admit that there 
would be any exclusion if slavery were prohibited. 
It would be open to every freeman in the commu- 
nity. But even on the score of an equitable division 


— if the propriety of such a division could be admit- | 
ted, when the question is, whether laws abolishing | 


slavery shall be abrogated—I hold that the territory 
should be, as it now is, free. When Florida was 


acquired, we did not ask that any portion of it | 
should be set apart for immigration from the free | 


States. We claimed no division, 
uptothe South. And yet it was purchased by the 
common blood and the common treasure of the 
whole Union. The soil of Florida has been erim- 
soned by the blood, and whitened by the bones 
of northern men sacrificed in the wars waged to 
secure it. Including the price paid for it, it has 
drawn forty millions of dollars from the public 
treasury, to be reimbursed, for the most part, by 
the toil and contributions of the North. What 
have we received in return on this principle of an 
equitable division? Nothing; nothing. 

It is the same with Texas. It is true, the Mis- 
souri compromise line was drawn across the States, 
leaving to the north of ita strip, narrow, misshapen, 
barren, and broken, for northern immigration. For 
all purposes of an equitable division, it would have 
been a deception, if it had been pretended. Why, 
sir, this very war, which has just terminated, grew 
out of the annexation of Texas. It is part and 
parcel of the acquisition. What will it cost? At 


We gave it all | 


| that stands. Florida has cost us forty millions of 
dollars, and Texas eighty millions. For New 
Mexico and California we are to pay, including 
| claims of our own citizens, twenty millions. 
duct this from the other, and we have a balance 
of one hundred millions, which we have paid 
for new territory given up wholly to the South, 
The blood, the treasure, the surface—everything 
taken into the account—there is an overwhelming 


ciple we are entitled to New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. But, sir, | will not put it on this narrow 
ground. I hold that if we acquire territory which 
is free, it should remain so, and this on high prin- 
ciple—that the United States shall not be instru- 
mental to the extension of slavery, and stand be- 
fore the world, in this age of intellectual light and 
of moral elevation, in the attitude of ministering 
to the propagation of an evil, for the presence of 


necessity. 

There is one argument on the other side against 
restriction—if it may not rather be termed a com- 
plaint, or an accusation—which I cannot pass by 
in silence. Gentlemen have represented us, who 
oppose the extension of slavery, as intending to 
hem their slaves in, to ‘pen them up,” to sur- 
round them with ‘* walls of circumvallation,”’ to 


De- | 


balance in favor of the North; and on every prin- | 


which among us we can only justify ourselves by | 


crowd them together and leave them to perish; and | 
we have been assailed with such outbursts of elo- | 


quent indignation as it has never before been my 
pleasure to hear on this floor. 
circumvailation! 
speech, Mr. President. 


They are not ungrateful 
to the imagination. 


They combine the familiar 


associations of rural economy with those which | 


belong to the nobler occupation of arms. They 
are redolent of the classics—the ‘‘gratum opus 
agricolis’’? and the ‘*nune horrentia Martis arma.” 
Why, sir, an innocent by-stander might have sup- 


|| posed, from the expressions of horror and disgust 


with which we have been visited, that we had de- 
vised, in good earnest, some unnatural scheme of 


race. Now, if gentlemen will consider the facts, 
I think they will find not the slightest oecasion for 


phases of indignant passion or in its lower tones 
of commiseration and sympathy. What is the 


of the enclosure in which the negro race is to be 
shut up by those who oppose the extension of 
slavery? More than nine hundred thousand square 
miles—more than the entire surface of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany proper, Prussia, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, combined—nearly equal to two- 
thirds of the entire surface of Europe, Russia ex- 
cluded—a greater area than that which, in the east- 
ern hemisphere, sustains a population of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of souls!! Let us turn to 





the non-slaveholding States, and see how their sur- | 


any exuberance of feeling, either in its higher | 


area of the slaveholding States? What is the size | 


| comes a law, they will be carried into every part 


| for three months in Oregon. 


and frankly. 

There are but two direct references to slavery in 
the bill: they are contained in the twenty-sixth and 
thirty-third sections, and both are to the sanre pur- 
port. They prohibit the territorial governments of 
California and New Mexico from legislating on 
the subject. 

There is one indirect reference to slavery. It is 
contained in the twelfth section of the bill, which 
declares the laws now in force in Oregon to be 


| valid and operative for three months after the 


Legislative Assembly meets; and, as we all know, 
one of these laws prohibits slavery. 

These, then, are the great provisions of this bill. 
They leave the whole of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia open to the introduction of slaves, and pro- 
hibit the territorial governments from legislating 
on the subject, even if disposed to legislate for 
their exclusion. And, in consideration of this 
abandonment of all the territory we have acquired 
from Mexico to slavery, we have received from 
the hands of the committee the boon of freedom 
This is the great 
concession to the non-slaveholding States; and 
this is presented to us as a compromise—a compro- 
mise which surrenders everything on one side, and 
concedes nothing on the other. Let me pursue this 
subject, by examining some of the propositions 
with which this bill was ushered into the Senate 


_ Chamber by the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 


Crayron,] as chairman of the committee of eight. 


| They are so extraordinary, that I cannot forbear to 


Pens and walls of | 
These are expressive forms of | 


penning up or walling in this unfortunate African || 


pay them a passing notice. I hold them to be a true 
exposition of the meaning and the object of the bill 
by the one who, of all others, is best qualified to in- 
terpret it—the one by whom it was drawn, I give 

the more credence to his intrepretation of it, be- 
cause, on a careful examination, I can put no other 
construction on it myself, 

The first proposition is this: (I read from his 
remarks:) 

* While it was admitted on all sides that by far the great- 
est portion of the Territories was properly adapted to free 
labor, and would necessarily be free soil forever; yet it was 
also, with equal unanimity, conceded that there was a portion 
of it where free labor could never be introduced, owing to 
the climate and the peculiar productions of that portion.’* 

I consider this proposition unsound in all its 
parts. In the first place, ourown experience teaches 
/us that slaves will be carried wherever they are 
| permitted to go; that no soil will be free where they 
are notexcluded by law. They were taken into the 
territory northwest of the Ohio river. There are 
now five slaveholdine States north of 36° 30’: 
Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. Ona former occasion, I said that slaves 
would be valuable in any part of the country, in 


| the early stages of settlement, where the demand 


for laborisurgent. And I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if this bill passes both Houses, and be- 


\L of New Mexico and California which ts habitable. 


face compares with that of the slaveholding. What | 


is their area, Mr. President? But little more than 


four hundred thousand square miles—not half the |, 


geographical extent of theslaveholding. Thus, with 
an area not half as great as that of the slaveholding 
States, the free States are charged with aggression 
and injustice, because they will not consent to the 
extension of slavery beyond its present limits into 
districts of country in which it does not exist. 
And, what is more extraordinary, we are accused 
of inhumanity because we propose, to use the 
language of our accusers, ‘‘ to pen up”’ the African 


race on an area nearly a million of square miles || fact as it is in eo 


in extent!! Really, this subject is hardly suscep- 


i 
| 
| 
| 


|| This will be its practical effect. Even if the north- 


} 


ern portion shall in future years abolish slavery, 


it will be left with a black populatiog—a burden 


| and an incumbrance to the white race, and an iin- 


| pediment to its moral and physical development. 
But the latter part of the proposition is far more 
objectionable than the first; and [ regret exceed- 
ingly to hear that it was conceded with unanimity. 
I deny that there is any portion of these Territo- 


| ries where free labor can never be introduced. I 


} 


| fornia, to the cultivation of which slave Jabor is 


deny that there is any portion of the globe which 
nature designed for slavery. It would be an im- 
peachment of the character and the purposes of 
the great Author of the Universe to concede that 
there is any portion of the earth in which we 
cannot ‘stand fast in the liberty’? wherewith 
God has made us free. I deny that there is 
any portion of Oregon, or New Mexico, or Cali- 


indispensable. The suggestion is as unsound in 
I do not admit that 


| there is any portion of those territories to which 


i 


tible of being treated with becoming gravity; and || African, much less slave labor, is indispens- 


I dismiss it. 

Let me now look a moment at the provisions of 
this bill, so far as they profess to offer us a com- 
promise of the question of slavery in the Territo- 


|| able. 





There is no portion of it less suited to white 
| labor than the southern portion of Spain—none 
which hasa more fiery sun than Andalusia—where 
slavery does not exist. Besides, there is a free 
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| area of slavery. This would extend it. 


Indian population, natives of the climate, willing to | 


: The labo 
work, singularly docile, and adequate to all the | is the same argument that was used in the Federal 


whole of Louisiana was open to the introduction from 











demands for labor for years to come. | Convention against the abolition of the slave trade. || of slaves. Slavery nominally existed there. But heat 
| regret exceedingly to have heard the admission | Our fathers were invited to leave the whole subject || beyond the limits of the State of Missouri, north the 
that slave labor is necessary in these Territories, | to the laws of nature, It is the argument which || of 36° 30’, the territory was nearly uninhabited, - acd! 
But T have ceased to be surprised atanything from || has been employed on all occasions to resist every || The compromise invaded no right.” It was no act sym 
any quarter. I have heard one of the principles of || attempt to prevent the extension of slavery. It || of abolition or emancipation; but it prohibited the othe 
the Declaration of Independence impugned, and its | was urged against restrictions upow Louisiana, || extension of slavery to areas over which, without dret 
author charged with error in advocating the ex- || against restrictions upon the territory northwest || such a prohibition, it would have been extended : per] 
clusion of slavery from the Territories of the United | of the Ohio river, against restrictions upon the ter- || How widely different is this proposition? It is to : by 
States. LI have heard negro slavery defended as | ritory west and northwest of the Mississippi, when | extend slavery where, without the sanction of the ] T 
founded in right, as justified by the laws of God, | Missouri was admitted into the Union. Did those 1 public authority, direct or indirect, it cannot go or FS to b 
and lauded as ‘the mildest species of bondage | who have gone before us yield to these persuasions || exist. It is a proposition to establish slavery by * last 
which labor ever bore fo capital on the face of the | of self-interest? No, sir, they refused to accede to || law in a district of country more than two hun- é tair 
globe.’’ 1 confess I have been astonished at these them. They prohibited the introduction of slaves || dred tiousand square miles in extent, equal to the Ol hav 
declarations, so different from all [ have heard and | into the Territories. They considered it as a po- || entire area of France or the Spanish peninsula. hav 
read of the sentiments of the great men of the Re- | litical question, proper only to be decided by them- || On every principle of justice and right [ shall be 4 ten 
public from its foundation to the present day, I selves,and not to be shuflled off upon the Judiciary. || opposed to it; justice to ourselves, to our national e fied 
have been taught, and taught by the South, to re- | They met the responsibility like men, and decided || character, and to the future millions who are to 4 An 
gard slavery as up evil to be got rid of, and notaa || itaccording to the dictates of duty and right. This | oceupy the great Pacific, or maritine valley of i we 
a good to be communicated to other communities. | scheme of the committee, so far as it professes to be | California—literally the Italy of America, in all : fac 
The Senator from Delaware, after proposing to | acompromise, secures nothing to the North, To the || but the monuments and classical recollections of : tat 
organize governments for Californiaand New Mexi- | South it yields up all, It concedes all that is asked, || the other. Let us look at this question practically, 4 rie 
co, by the appointmentof a governor, secretary,and || all that is desired. It imposes no restriction; it || The proposed compromise would carry out the : mea 
judges, to compose a temporary legislature, with- | sets up no barrier; it leaves the whole field open to || line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific, and prohibit slavery | 
out the power to legislate on the subject of slavery, || be entered and taken possession of, unresisted and || north df it. * Let us see the geographical divisions ew 
proceeds: * It was thought, that by this means | unopposed. It is an unconditional surrender; it || it would make. It would divide New Mexico just the 
‘Congress would avoid the decision of this dis- | has not even the grace of a capitulation upon || above Santa Fé, leaving that city and two-thirds 1 Ne 
* tracting question, leaving it to be settled by the || terms. of the entire State or Territory to the South. ce 
‘silent operation of the Constitution itself; and | If gentlemen suppose this proposition will calm || How is the distinction between free and slave q of 
‘that, in case Congress should refuse to touch the | the prevailing excitement, they are greatly mis- || territory to be maintained? Are we to have na 
‘ subject, the country would be slaveholding only || taken, What does it contain calculated to allay || two Territories with separate political organiza- th 
‘Iwhere, by the laws of nature, slave labor was || agitation in the North? Does it concede anything || tions, or only one with an astronomical line sep- ju 
‘effective, and free labor could not maintain it- | to the non-slaveholding States? No, sir. It ex- |) arating the bond from the free? Passing New . 
‘self! cludes slavery nowhere—not even in Oregon. It || Mexico, the compromise line would cross the Sierra of 
This proposition is subject to the great and || only continues-her prohibition in force for three || Madre, or Rocky Mountain chain, and enter a dis- al 
fundamental objection | have taken to the other. | months after the first meeting of her Legislative || trict but little explored, but, so far as known, bar- v 
It contains a direct admission, that by the laws of | Assembly. The prohibition is then to cease. || ren and almost worthless—leaving,a strip of three 0 
nature a portion of the country or territory will be || From that moment slaves may be introduced, un- || parallels of latitude to the South. It would next ir 
slaveholding. | deny that nature has any such | less the prohibition is reénacted. They will not || graze the great basin of California—one of the most W 
law. Itis the law of man, doing violence to all | be excluded then, if Congress shall disapprove the || remarkable features in the geographical conform- 8 
the dictates of nature, that makes a country slave- | reénactment. Oregon comes here with an organic || ation of this continent—represented by Frémont y 
holding, either by its own voluntary act, or by the | law prohibiting slavery forever; and we throw it |) as Asiatic rather than American in its character. 8 
net of others forcing slavery upon it. | back upon her with a mere temporary vitality. || [t is five hundred miles in extent in all direc- t| 
But the chief and radical objection is, that it | We virtually invite her to reconsider it, as if it had || tions, enclosed by mountains—the Sierra Madre Ih 
contains a further admission that the Territories || been passed without due reflection, or as if, on || on one side and the Sierra Nevada on the other— v 
are to be left open to the introduction of slaves— || further deliberation, she tay think it advisable to || and has its own systems of lakes and rivers. It is 
that they will be slaveholding wherever slaves can || receive slaves into her bosom. Indeed, it is not || for the most part sterile, but with numerous and 


be carried. It is an admission that the ‘ silent | necessary for her to do any act. She has only to 
operation of the Constitution’? will be to make the || be passive. We virtually repeal the prohibition. 
country slaveholding, where slave labor will be || And this the committee give us to calm excitement! 
effective. 1 consider it an entire abandonment of | Sir, I consider this whole scheme of legislation || vada, and enter the maritime valley of California, 


| tion. Passing the great basin without touching it, 
northern ground. Whatis the ground taken by || unworthy of the high character of the ‘country, five hundred miles in length and one hundred and 


the compromise line would cross the Sierra Ne- 


the North? It is, that slavery shall be prohibited || unworthy of our fathers, unworthy of ourselves. || fifty in width from the summit of the mountain 
in the Territories, The act contains no such pro- || It is commended to us, that Congress may avoid || chain,which forms its eastern boundary, to the coast 
hibition. Lt isa complete surrender to the theories || the decision of the question. It is an evasion of || range on the Pacific. This valley—the finest in the 


a 
I 
in some cases extensive tracts capable of cultiva- 
i 
‘ 
: 
and claims of our friends of the South. All theycon- |) responsibility, which will defeat its own purpose. |} western hemisphere—is represented by Frémont | 
| 


tend for is, that the territories shall be open, and || It is sowing the seeds of a future agitation, vastly || as bearing a close resemblance to Italy in extent, 

more profound and exciting than this. Itisatem- || in climate, and in its capacity for production. It 
porary colonization of this controversy, to be sent || is the natural region of the vine and the olive, 
out to the Pacific to stir up dissension among the || and of the infinite variety of grains and fruits 
tent of their demand. It leaves nothing for them || first settlers, and then to be brought back here, after || which the earth brings forth in tropical climates. 
to ask or desire. ‘The distinguished Senator from || a time, to renew agitation among ourselves. It || Though much further north, it has all the mild- 
South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] commenced his || wili turn out, like every other device of timidity, || ness of the tropical regions on the eastern face of 
speech with the assertion that all the South de- which shrinks from one embarrassment only to || this continent. The compromise line would sever 
sired was--no legislation. This has been con- || plunge deeper into another. this noble valley latitudinally, leaving four hun- 
ceded—fully conceded. Indeed, something more || But, sir, we have reason to be thankful that our’|| dred miles to the North and one hundred to the 
has been given up. It was not enough to yield }) South. It yields nothing, to the production of 
all that was asked. The Territorial Government by the chairman of the committee with the assu- || which slave labor is necessary. Slavery would go 
is prohibited from legislating on the subject of || rance, that Congress will be at liberty hereafter to || there as a bane and a hinderance, rather than as an 

| 

} 


they left to the unrestricted enjoyment of the right 
they assert to carry their slaves into any Territory 
belonging to the United States. [t is the very ex- | 





| case is not utterly void of hope. We are flattered 


slavery. This I should not object to, constituted || give us the Missouri compromise, and run out the || aid, even to production. Why, then, seek to intro- 
as that government is likely to be, but for a single || line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific. He considers the 
consideration—as a precedent, it may be of im- |) arrangement temporary. 

portance. ft will constitute an argument in favor || [tis not so with the Senator from South Caro- 
of extending the same prohibition to the legis- || lina, [Mr. Catnoun.] He has pronounced it 
lative assemblies, when they shall be hereafier | permanent. And, what is eminently worthy of 
created. But ¢ will not look beyond the present. || attention, the bill was to speak for itself. It was 
ltake it as it is. The Territorial Government is || so announced. Well, sir, it has spoken for several 
prohibited fram legislating; Congress does not le- || members of the committee; and itis so artfully or 
gislate; and slavery willextend itself over the whole || so inartificially contrived, that it speaks a totally 
of New Mexico and California. It will enter the || different language in each case. — 
great basin; it will take possession of the mari- || But let us pause and survey this bow of promise 
time valley of Calhfornia—the American Italy; and | which the chairman of the committee has hung out 
when planted there, neither you, sir, nor I, nor in the distance for our encouragementand hope—the 
our children, will live to see it eradicated. Missouri compromise. When it presents itself, | 


duce it, when no good purpose is to be answered— 
when it can only prove an element of unmixed 
evil? Why sever a region which nature designed 
for unity in its geographical conformation, its cli- 
mate, soil, and capacity for production? How is 
the social distinction which the compromise line 
would introduce to be preserved inviolate? Will 
you have two governments, or one with an ima- 
ginary line to define the boundary between slavery 
and freedom? Sir, this whole scheme of division 
is wrong in all its elemen ographically, po- 
litically, morally wrong—and I will have no part 
in it, 

Such, Mr. President, would be the Missouri 





reasonably doubt, we are invited to leave this mat- || cause it wil extend slavery where it does not exist; 
ter to the silent operation of the Constitution;’’ || because it would subvert the laws of Mexico which 
when we all know that the Constitution does no || have abolished slavery, and introduce it where it 
more than vest in Congress the power to legislate || is prohibited. It bears no analogy to the com- 
for the Territories. It is an inyitation to us to || promise of 1820. That settlement of the question, 

i !) whi fined to Loui tracted the 
jeave this power unexercised, and to let slavery || which was confin Ouisiana, contrac 


California. Bad as it would be, the bill reported 
by the committee is still worse. It leaves all open: 
it surrenders all. It will dedicate the whole of this 
noble valley to slavery, and exclude from it the 
freemen of the North, who will not go where their 
labor ia to be degraded by mingling it with the 





And, with this assurance, which no manxcan || shall boneens to it—utterly, irreconcilably ; : compromise line, applied te New Mexico and 
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labor of blacks. Sir, there were gallant bands 
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from the North and West, who ‘coined their | 


hearts and dropped their blood for drachmas’”’ on 
the ensanguined plains of Mexico, to make this 
acquisition. They are gone beyond the reach of 


| ourselves the authors. 


Moses down to the legislation of Congress, and 
from a system of ethics dating back to the time of 
Israel, down to a system of ethics of which we are 
If any practical purpose 


|, is to be attained by this course of argument, I, at 


meee on the one hand, or injustice on the | 


other. 


ut against their fathers and their chil- | 


| least, am ignorant of it, while ] cannot but see that 


_ it is productive of much aaperity of feeling. 


ren, you will by this act put forth an edict of | 


d 
perpetual exclusion from an inheritance purchased 
} filial and paternal blood. 

There is another consideration which ought not 
to be overlooked. We have been accused, for the 
Jast two years, of making war on Mexico to ob- 
tain territory for the extension of slavery. We 
have denied the truth of these imputations. We 


have resented them as doing injustice to our in- || 
And yet, sir, the treaty is hardly rati- | 


tentions, 
fied before we are engaged in a struggle in the 
American Senate to extend slavery to the territory 
we have acquired. How can we stand up, in the 
face of the civilized world, and deny these impu- 
tations, if the proposition of leaving these territo- 
ries open to the introduction of slaves is consum- 
mated ? 

I do entreat our southern friends e estly, sol- 
emnly, not to press this measure upomus: | mean 
that of insisting on the right to carry Slaves into 
New Mexico and California. I say to you in sin- 
cerity and with the deepest conviction of the truth 
of what [ say, that the northern feeling can go 
no further in this direction. I appeal to you, 
through the memory of the past, to do us the 
justice we have rendered to you. You asked for 
Florida. You said it shut you out from the Gulf 
of Mexico. It was an inlet for political intrigue 
and social disorganization. It was necessary for 
your safety. We united with you to obtain it. 
Our blood, our treasure was freely shared with you 
in making the acquisition. We gave it up to you 
without reserve. You asked for Texas. It was 
said to be in danger of falling under the control of 
your commercial rivals. It was necessary to your 
safety. You said it would become a theatre for 
the intrigues of abolitionism. Your slave popu- 
lation might be endangered without it. We united 
with you again, and gave you back, by legislation 
and arms, what you had lost a quarter of a century 
before by diplomacy. We have now acquired 
free territory. Weask only that it may remain 
free. Do not ask us to unite with you in extend- 
ing slavery to it. We abstain from all interference 
with slavery where it exists. We cannot sanction 
its extension, directly or indirectly, where it does 
notexist. And iftheauthority of the United States 
is exerted for this purpose—if slavery iscarried into 
and established, as it will be by this bill, in the ter- 
ritory we have acquired—I am constrained to say— 
I say it in sorrow—the bond of confidence which 
unites the two sections of the Union will be rent 
asunder, and years of alienation and unkindness 
may intervene before it can be restored, if ever, in 
its wonted tenacity and strength. Not that I have 
any present fears for the integrity of the Union. I 
have not. It is capable of sustaining far ruder 
shocks than any possible settlement of this ques- 
tion can give. But what I fear is, that the current 
of reciprocal kindness and confidence, which runs 
through every portion of the community, perva- 
ding, refreshing, invigorating all, may be turned out 
of its course, and forced into channels to which the 
common feeling is alien, and in which it may be 
converted into a fountain of bitterness and strife. 
I conjure you, ihen, to avoid allthis. Ask us not 
to do what every principle we have been tauglit, 
and taught by your fathers, to venerate, condemns 
as unnatural and unjust. 


Mr. BUTLER made a brief explanation of his 
remarks of yesterday, alluded to by Mr. Dix. 





SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON. 


Mr. DAYTON said: Whatever may have been 
my intention once, I can assure the Senate that at 
this hour of the day ornight, and under existing 
circumstances, I shall not venture upon an elaborate 
speech. I understand, however, that those gentle- 
men who are more particularly interested in the 
passage of this bill, have determined to sit it out, 
and therefore, the little I have to say I will "say 
now. I have no purpose, I repeat, to enter into a 
discussion of the general question of slavery. It 
has been traced, fictive, from the legislation of 





Por | 
myself, proposing to do litte else than to justify | 
the single vote which I shall give to my constitu- 

ents, | shall overlook all such matters. This bill | 
has been reported by the committee, to whom the | 
subject was referred as a bill of compromise, and, | 
for one, I am disposed to look at it as so intended. 


| It is at least a mode of settlement of this contro- | 





| least shelter him at the hands of friends and foes 


| in the conduct of those who distrust litigation, or 


° | 
verted question, if nota see ae 4g 
{Mr. MANGUM (Mr. Dayrown giving way) | 
moved an adjournment—lost. } 


Mr. DAYTON proceeded. It is no affectation, | 


tempt an elaborate speech, and | have only to hope 
that those gentlemen who are so sparing of time | 
to others, will not ata later hour of the day make 
sure of a Jittle more time for themselves, and that | 
in point of fact they may dispose of the question | 


rnment of Oregon—Mr. Dayton. 
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place, that slavery and the existence of slavery is an 


evil; and, in the second place, that it ia calculated to 
retard the growth, and to interfere with the pros- 
perity, of any country where it may fix itself. | go 
Into no argument for the purpose of es these 
positions. Ifthe appearance of those lines of coun- 
try, bordered upon one side by slave and on the other 
by free inetitutions, do not prove it; if the market 
value of the land on the respective sides of such 
line do not prove it; if the more speedy settlement 
of the one, as compared with thé other, do not 
prove it; if the more productive labor, man for 
man, of the one side, as compared with the other, 
do not prove it,—no system of argument can prove 
it. If it be not self-evident that a eystem which 
affords to labor at least the chance of personal 
reward, and the hope of an improved condition, be 


lon, || not better than that which holds out no bope— 
when I say of the result of this motion, that it is |, 
entirely a matter of indifference, as I shall not at- |) 


before another sun shall rise. 1} 


This bill has been reported by the committee as 
a compromise bill. I do not participate in the 


slightest degree in the feelings of those gentlemen | 


on either side of the Chamber, who have de- | 
nounced the course of this committee, or of any | 
member of the committee, as ‘* evd8ive, cowardly, 
or skulking.”? Nothing of the kind. Although I | 
shall vote against this bill, | am yet disposed, I 
repeat, to do justice to the committee; to look upon | 
the measure as a fairly meant effort at settlement. | 
lt seems to me, sir, in many of its aspects to be 
straightforward, manly, and bold. ‘The South, and | 
gentlemen who represent the feelings of the South, 
put themselves distinctly upon their notion of the | 
Constitution and the law as it now is applicable to 
the Territories of Oregon and California.” If they 


| 


which says only to its subjects, eat, drink, and die! 
—if it be not self-evident that the one is preferable 
to the other as a means of developing the resources 
of a country—I reneat, that no system of argument- 
ation can prove it. On the other hand, experience 
warns us that all this discussion upon slavery, 
upon its merits or demerits as a moral or political 
institution, ends in nothing except in exasperating 
and destroying the kind feeling ches ought to exist 
in this Chamber. 

Sir, I mean, too, for the purpose of my vote, to 
assume the other position, which has been so much 
discussed in this Chamber, to wit: that Congress 
has the legislative right to inhibit the introduction 
of slavery in the Territories. 1 have discussed 
that question on one if not on two occasions before, 
and have proved it, at least to my own satisfaction; 
and other gentlémen who have discussed it around 
me have proved it, I think, to the satisfaction of 
the world, There has been nothing, indeed, in the 
course of my legislative ee that has given 
me so much surprise as the diyersity of opinion 


| which I have found suddenly to spring up upon 


have erred in judgment and the case can be fairly || 


tested, their hopes are gone and gone forever. M 

honorable friend from New York, (Mr. Dix,] who 
has just taken his seat, seems to think that this 
bill yields to the South all that they ever asked, 
to wit, that the matter remain as itis. Sir, they 
have asked much more. They have asked that 
the provisional law which excludes slavery from 
Oregon, shall not be ratified in the bill before us. | 
The South has asked, furthermore, that by acts of | 
affirmative legislation they should be secured the 

privilege of taking slaves to New Mexico and | 
California. This bill provides, in substance, that | 
the law shall remain there as it now is, putting the | 
South upon their constitutional rights for power 
to carry their slaves there. If they have erred in 
regard to the law, as I believe in my conscience 
they have, and the matter can be fairly got into | 
the courts, their case is gone. For one, then, | am 
disposed to exempt all engaged in concocting this | 
bill, from the imputation of ‘ skulking or dodg- | 


ing’? the question in controversy; and more par- | 


this question—a diversity of opinion separated by 
a political, or rather a slave and free line. | have 
found able lawyers, sound jurists, taking one or 


the other side of this question, as they happened 


to be north or south of Mason and Dixon’s line! 
It is a melancholy comment on human nature. 


|The fault must be on one side or the other, or 


1 a on both; but, unfortunately, the fact is so. 


ut, sir, so far as precedent or as judicial authority 
is concerned—so far as adjudicated cases settle any- 


_ thing—there is not a case ora dictum to my knowl- 
| edge which sustains the position that municipal 


law is not necessary to protect slavery, or that you 
have not the right to inhibit the introduction of it 
into the Territories. And I am now happy to 
understand, if | am able to understand the views 
of gentlemen who favor this compromise, that they 


| practically abandon the principle for whieh they 


ticularly would [ exempt the Senator from Ver- || 


mont, [Mr.. Puerps,} of all others, from - this | 
charge. He stands in a position which should at | 


from all such imputation. k 
It seems to me, too, that there is nothing evasive 


who believe there may possibly be a doubt as to 
the result, or who think it expedient at once, by | 
public law, to end the question, and conceive that | 
Congress has the right to do so,—there is nothing 
wrong in their saying to Congress, Legislate, act | 
upon the subject according to your rights. 1 feel 

the force of a remark made by the Senator from 


we contend for it, to wit: that slavery can exist 
only by mee law, and there being no munici- 
pal law there, I feel it to be some degree of sensi- 
tiveness when we shrink from the position in which 
this bill places us. It may be, though I trust not, | 
that the time may come when we may have cause | 
to regret that this plan of settlement has not been | 
adopted. Still, 1 pro voting against this bill; | 
and to justify myself to my constituents, I shall | 


| 
! 
' 


| 
Vermont. Believing, as we do, that the law is as | 


} 


j 


j 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
) 
| 
| 
| 
; 
i 
| 


| 





| 


had before contended. 

It had been argued here by the Senator from 
South Carolina, by my honorable friend before 
me, [Mr. Berrten,|] and by other Senators of 
the South, that the power to inhibit slavery in the 
Territories does not exist. Now, what is this 
law? Do you not here, by legislative act, reeog- 
nize the existence and validity of a law which 


| excludes slavery, for three months at least, from 


the Territory of Oregon? Clearly so. And if it 
can be done for three months, | need not say it 
ean be done for a thousand years. But you go 
further, and you provide that the Territorial Legis- 
lature may reénact the law. 

Mr. CALHOUN. [Remark not understood, 
but supposed to dissent from Mr. Dayrow’s posi- 
tion. 

Mi DAYTON. And does the Senator from South 
Carolinia represent the commitiee as holding out 
a compromise or arrangement which, when the 
time comes, they will not feel themselves bound to 
keep; thus * keeping the word of promise to the 
ear, but breaking it to the hope?” 

Mr. CALHOUN. Notatall. The committee 
did not decide the question of constitutionality. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We did not suppose that 
a legislative act by Congress could make it consti- 
tutional or otherwise. 

Mr. DAYTON. Exactly; but the Senator from 


assign a few reasons. In doing so, 1 address myself | New York and the Senator from South Carolina 


rather to them than to the South. I shall assume, | 
therefore, that which southern friends would say 
ought to be proved,—I shall assume, in the first 





will see, that if they vote for the continuance of 
the local laws of the Territory, it is assuming that 
they are constitutional. 
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Mr. CALHOUN. We did not decide whether | 


they were constitutional or not. 

Mr. DAYTON. Then the Senator from South 
Carolina and those who go with him are just in 
this position: They vote for extending a law now 
in existence in the Territory of Oregon which they 
believe to he unconstitutional. 

Mr. CALHOUN. We inserted the words if 
not inconsistent with the Constitution. 

Mr. DAYTON. ‘Then the Senator puts him- 
self in the awkward position, that when this law 
is reénacted in Oregon, and comes back for our 
approval, these southern gentlemen, who hold out 
to us this measure as a means of settling the ques- 
tion, will turn round and say, the law is unconsti- 
tutional, and vote against it! 

Mr. DICKINSON, The court may say other- 
wise. Wedo not call upon the courts to decide 
for us, [tis a matter aliunde the question of sla- 
very. We are now on a question of constitutional 
power. 

Mr. CALHOUN.. [Not heard. ] 

Mr. DAYTON. Will the Senator from South 
Carolina be good enough to answer me one ques- 
tion? When this law comes back from Oregon, 
forbidding the introduction of slavery, do southern 
gentlemen, who tender this measure to us as a 
compromise, mean to sustain it? 

Mr. CALHOUN,. Southern gentlemen are per- 
fectly indifferent on the subject. 

Mr. DAYTON. The Senator does not answer 
my question. 1 beg, very respectfully, again to 
ask, if the law be returned here again for our ap- 
proval, whether the Senator from South Carolina 
with his friends intend to vote for it? 

Mr. CALHOUN. Ido not. P believe it to be 
unconstitutponal, 

Mr. DAYTON. I bave at last got my answer. 
Then let me say, that this action of the committee, 
80 far as it applies to Oregon, amounts to nothing; 
its effect will only be to delay action upon the 
question, and thus drive us round and round ina 
circle. ‘The three months are nothing; for after 
the law has been reénacted by the territorial legis- 
lature, and southern Senators, when the law is 
returned to us for our sanction, are asked to sus- 
tain itas part of the compromise they now offer, 
they savy, No, we cannot; if is unconstitutional. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the Senator from New Jer- 
sey will permit me, he is under a misapprehension. 
He seems to entertain the idea that the laws of | 
Oregon must come here to be approved by Con- 
gress. The gentleman is entirely mistaken*in this. 
Congress reserves to ttself the power to disapprove 


or annul the law; and unless Congress does this, | 


it remains in force. The affirmative action of Con- 
gress is not necessary to give to the Territorial 
enactments the operation of laws. 

Mr. DAYTON. 1 do not think so; but if so, 
it isa mere play upon terms, or rather an evasion 
of the point. It amounts to precisely the same 
thing. Any person in Congress can raise the | 
question for affirmative or negative action. 

Mr. BERRIEN. If the Senator will allow me | 
to interrupt him, the difference is a most essential 
one. If the approval of Congress were required | 
to give force tothe Territorial laws, it would require 
the concurrence of both Houses, and the Execu- 
tive; but since the law is valid, unless disapproved 
by Congress, if either House, or the Executive, 
refuse to disapprove it, the act is valid. It is a 
difference of one to three. It may be rejected by 
a union of the three, but not by one branch of the 
lecisiative power. 

Mr. DAYTON. But, sir, are we to remain in 
peace under the force and effect of this compro- 
mise, or are we not? It would seem that the Sen- 
ator’s notion ia, that it merely increases our chances. 


' inhibit its introduction into the Territories. Under 


|| becoming permanently a slave State. 
| not disposed—the North is not disposed—to take 
| the chance; we are not disposed to leave the coun- || 
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Legislature) ‘* shall be submitted to the Congress | political history, the matter was again settled } 


* of the United States; and if disapproved, shall be 
‘null and void.’’ Théy are to come here to be 
submitted to us for—what? Why, for action in 
some way; not to be laid simply on your Secre- | 
tary’s table and never afterwards heard of. It 1 
| 
} 


implies that there is to be action, affirmative or | 
negative, on the subject; but whether so or not, if | 
they be submitted here, I ask again, whether our | 
southern friends, who now hold out to us the olive- || 
branch, may not move that negative action be had | 
against this law as unconstitutional? and if so, will || 
you sustain the law? If not, we do not advance | 
one step by this bill. I thought, in the innocence 
and simplicity of my heart, that this matter, being | 
settled upon the basis of what you call a compro- || 
mise, that when this law had been returned to us, || 
there would be no further difficulty; that all gen- | 
tlemen would come forward to its support, in | 
conformity with the provisions of the compromise. || 
But it seems | was mistaken; and if so, 1 must | 
say, there is less in the compromise, and in the 
action of the committee, than I had originally sup- 
posed, 

I have said that I shall assume, for the purpose 1) 
of my vote at least, that slavery is an evil; and |, 
that I shall assume also the right of Congress to 


these circumstances, it will leave the question of || 
such inhibition one of mere expediency. And 
here permit me to say, as [ have said before, that 
I cannot but befieve that we, by our excited dis- 
cussions, have been instrumental—and I lay it not 
as asin to one side of the Chamber rather than 
the other—but we have been ifstrumental, to a | 
great extent, in getting up a factitious excitement 
upon this subject. I believe that, in the nature of | 
the question, there is no serious call for this deep 
feeling which it is said pervades the country. No 
man pretends to believe that slavery can ever get || 
into the Jerritory of Oregon; and I think very | 
few believe that slavery can ever, to any consider- 

able extent, fix itself in California. That a few | 
slaves will get there in the early settlement of the 

country, I have no doubt; but that slavery will 

ever fix itself permanently, as a settled institution, || 
in that country, I do not believe. From all ac- 

counts, we are given to understand that it is phys- 

ically adapted to none of those sources of industry 

to which the planting States devote themselves. ~ 
It grows no cotton, sugar, tobacco, or rice; itis a | 
grain-growing and grazing country. Besides, Cal- 

ifornia is qualified for agricultural purposes only | 
by means of irrigation, through portions of the | 
year. They have rains there for six months, and || 
drought for the balance of the year; it is either | 
feast or famine with them. The growth of grain 
or anything else by process of irrigation is not cal- 
culated for slaves; and, in my judgment, this fact, 
with others, will forever prevent California from 
Sull, lam 


try open, if by any fair act of legislation we can | 
shut it against the admission of slaves. But we 
are here met with the general charge against the 
North of aggression upon the rights of the South; 
we are charged, heretofore and now, as faithless 
to our compromises. This has been rung in our || 
ears from month to month, and from year to year. 
Sir, I deny 11, in the whole and in all its parts. If 


| 


+ we look at our past history, we will see, that while 


If we can have the aid of our southern friends for || 
the purpose of carrying this settlement into effect; | 
if we can be assured of that, then there will be | 
something effected by the compromise; but the | 


Senator from South Carolina says, we cannot have 
his vote on this question. 

Mr. BERRIEN. What assurance do you re- 
quire? 

Mr. DAYTON. The assurance that we require 
is, that they who now sustain this compromise 


will here announce their intention, their willing. |) 


ness hereafter, to sustain all laws made in conform- 
ity with it. Here is the act: the twenty-sixth arti- 


| North and the South saw the respective portions 


| would thereafter be confined; and they compro- 


the South has lately made immense strides in the 

acquisition of territory, the North, the free North, 

has, in comparison at least, made none atall. So 
far from the North forsaking her compromises, | 
they have always remained steadfast; but | cannot i 
say the same for the South. The first compromise | 
on the question of slave territory, as | have on a | 
prior occasion said, was at the adoption of the Con- || 
stitution. ‘Then the two parties in this country | 
had before them the ordinance of 1787; and the || 


of country Yo which free labor and slave labor | 


mised the question with a view to the state of | 
things which was then before them. A quarter of || 
a century passed by, and the South had filled up || 


all its slave territory, when, with a southern Ex- || 
ecutive, we acquired Louisiana—then Florida— |) 
all slave territories. This opened the question | 


|| compromises, you annexed Texas. 


| to grasp at and secure more. 


the Missouri compromise—the line of 36° 30’, 
The North has not now one solitary foot of coun- 
try except that which they had under this com- 
promise of 1820. 

A Senator. We have lowa. 

Mr. DAYTON. Yes, sir, and we have Oregon, 
but all the title that we have now to either of them 
we had then. At the time of that compromise we 
had all the country we have now. But another 
quarter of a century passed by, and the South 
again filled up every foot of territory allotted to 
her by the Missouri compromise; not an acre 


|| remained for the further spread of her institution, 


Without Texas, or some other foreign acquisition, 
not another slave State could have been added to the 
Union through all time; you had got to “ the end 
of your tether.”” But then, through the agency 
of another slave Administration, disregarding past 
And on that 
occasion I felt assured you would not stop there, 


_and so expressed myself. 


I then put myself on record, (and it will be so 


found in my printed remarks then made,) I ven- 


tured my character with posterity upon the pre- 
diction thd#®the South would never rest content 


| with a limit this side of the Pacific Ocean. Little 


did I suppose, that less than three short years 
would verify the prophecy. I say, with all re- 
spect, that so far as compromises upon this ques- 


| ton of free and slave territory are concerned, the 


North from the beginning has stood by every 


| compromise, whilst the South has stood by none. 


As soon as the territory allotted to it by past com- 
promises was filled up, ithas reached out its hand 
And yet the North 
is constantly berated as faithless to its compro- 
mises, as aggressive in its policy. Never was 


| there a more unjust and groundless clamor; and 


yet I regret, even under these circumstances, that 
this question of slavery is now here; that it is 
made a matter of excitement in the country at 
large. I would have been willing almost, (if it 
could have been silently done,) that we should 


| have trusted the settlement of these Territories to 


the effect of natural causes. But, sir, we are here 


in the midst of this excitement, we are driven to 


vote upon the question, and, as I have said on 
other occasions, whenever | am forced into a po- 
sition which compels me to vote upon a question 
involving, or seeming to involve slavery, I can 
vote butin one way. My honorable friend from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Bapcer,] who so eloquent 

addressed the Senate, tells us that we do not mul- 
tiply slaves at all by extending them over these 
Territories; that it is a mere diffusion and not an 
increase ofslaves Heappealstous, asking whether 
we desire that they shall be penned up with their 


| negroes until squalid poverty come over them; 
| until negro and white man shall be buried in one 
| common grave? No, no; God forbid! I have heard 
| from no man from a free State anything that looks 


like such a position. But is it not a received prin- 
ciple, or at least an admitted fact, that a frontier 


| population will increase faster than one in a crowd- 


ed interior? Is it not certain that the increase of 


the slaves of the South depends much upon their 


market value? I speak it with all respect, but do 


or do not masters encourage marriage on their 


plantations to a greater or less extent with refer- 


| ence to this circumstance? 


A Senator. Not at all. 

Mr. DAYTON. Senators from the South cer- 
tainly know much better than I do as to this; but 
will they say to me that, in their judgment, slaves 
would increase as fast as they now do in Virginia 
and Maryland, if there were no such outlet, no 
such demand, no such high prices? Do not these 
give encouragement to a multiplication of slaves? 
It would be strange, it would be a violation of all 
that we know of the nature of things, if this were 
not so. I take it for granted, that their numbers 
will increase as the numbers of whites increase, 
which is in a degree propertioned to the facilities 
afforded: them for increase—the ready means of 
support and their market value. But as to pen- 
ning them up until the South shall become one great 
charnel-house, no man, with the feelings of a man, 
ever dreamed of it. But as the country of the 
South is yet sparsely settled, it will be centuries 
before anything of the kind could occur. But 


cle requires, that ‘all the laws” (of the Territorial |' anew; but after an agitation unparalleled in our again, Mr. President, | hold that there has been 
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undue excitement on this subject at the North, be- || Territories, which demands action now. There is 


cause I believe the law is as we have contended | no need of speed upon this subject. 


But, again, 


that it was, to wit: assuming that there is no sla- || for one, I feel an utter aversion, an invincible re- 


very now in Oregon or California, slavery cannot 
be introduced there without municipal law. It is 
the creature of the statute book. That slavery is 
there now I do not believe; we have had the law 
of the Mexican Government read at the table, de- 
claring, in express and precise language, that no 
slavery shall exist there. 
indeed, that the system of peon servitude is but 
another form of slavery. If 1 understand it at all, 


it consists in nothing more than this, that the cred- | 


itor has a personal lien on his debtor and his ser- 

vices, to the extent arrd value of his indebtedness. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. And upon his posterity. 
Mr. DAYTON. Well, even if that be so, it does 


not constitute what we hold to be slavery. The | 
peon or debtor can work it out, and so can his pos- || 


terity; it is a mere question of time. The Mexi- 
can Government declares by public law that it is 
not by it regarded as slavery. 

I repeat, that it is a mere lien upon the personal 
services, the labor of the debtor; and permit me to 
say, badly as it has been denounced, it is not worse, 
not indeed so bad, as that law which existed in 
England, and in many of the States, entitling the 
creditor to seize upon the body of the debtor, and 
keep him in prison until the debt was paid. He 
had noi the privilege nor the power, indeed, to work 
itout. Yet I need not argue that this right of 
seizure, and holding of the body of the debtor con- 
stituted no slavery in the eye of the law—nothing 
of the kind. If a man owe one dollar, he is sub- 


ject to this system of peon servitude; and yet it || 


can hardly be pretended that this debt of a dollar, 
which he has the right to work out, can make him 
a slave; and although the effect may be different, 
the principle is the same where the debt is a thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] inquires 


| 
j 
j 
} 
j 
| 





if we will permit this obnoxious system of servi- | 


tude to remain? and whether we will not abolish it 
atonce? With this system rights are connected— 
contract rights, according to the Mexican laws; 
and the wisdom of at once abolishing even this 
system of peon servitude, interwoven as it must be 
with the social rights and business relations of the 
country, may well be doubted. It is suggested— 
and rightly suggested—that the proper mode of 
getting clear of the system will be, to pass a law 
upon the subject relating to future contracts. But 
that is not now the question; the law may be, and 
doubtless is,a bad law. By force of this law, capi- 
tal may tread labor under foot; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, it is in no sense of the word slavery. 
Slavery does not exist, therefore, at all in that 
Territory. Ifa man takeaslave there from a slave 
State, he takes him where he cannot hold him; he 
loses the power over him, and, in my judgment, 
the slave becomes free. 

Mr. President, I may be asked, and with some 
pertinency, believing, as I do believe, that the law 
1s as I contend, why I am unwilling to vote for 
this bill? I will tell you why. I am unwilling, 
as I have before said, to go upon record in a posi- 
tion which makes me appear as consenting to the 
extension of slavery. Again, 1 am unwilling to 
do so, because I may be mistaken in my judgment 
as to what the law is, or rather what it may be 
decided to be. But here I am reminded by the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Jonnson,] that our 
action will make no difference; that we will have 
to leave this subject, as a constitutional question, 
for the Supreme Court of the United States to set- 
tle. Be it so; but it is left to be settled under very 
different circumstances if we pass this act prohibit- 


ing slavery; or passnoneatall. The decision of the. 


Supreme Court may be very well one way without 
a law, and another way with it. 

Again, sir, I am opposed to this bill on account 
of other gbjections on the face of the bill. In the 
organization of these Territories, we know little 
or nothing of the population of California or New 
Mexico, or the boundaries of either. New Mex- 
ico is a mere fragment of a territory—and hardly 
that—if Texas be entitled to the boundary of the 
Rio Grande, which she claims, and will ultimately, 
I presume, obtain. And yet, under these embar- 


organize these Territories—w hile there is nothing in 
the nature of the subject, or in the position of the 


75 


‘| hold the Union 





It has been suggested, } 


} 
| 


| pugnance to throwing, unnecessarily, the decision 
| of this exciting question upon the Supreme Court 
| of the United States. Let us blow off our own 


political steam, and that of our excited constituents, | 


|if wecan. That court is the sheet anchor of the 
hopes of conservatism in this country; if public 
| feeling be excited—as it is said to be—I do not 
wish unnecessarily to see that court stagger under 
the weight of this question. I do not want to see 
| that court forced into a position where it will have 

to decide an exciting question, having fifteen States 
| of this Union upon one side, and fifteen upon the 
| other. Drag that court and your judges into this 


yet be deplored by us all. 
We cannot even hope, if we judge of the mind 


of the Supreme Court, from the contrariety of | 
| Opinion we have had here, that there will be una- | 
| 


nimity upon that bench; and if not unanimity, this 


| question will be tried over and over again. Ap- 


| pointments to the bench will be made in reference | 
|| to it. You will then, sir, have dragged this tribu- 


| nal—our last, our only hope—into the scene of po- 
| litical strife, and the end may be that you will see 
its dead body fastened to the triumphant car of one 
political party, as it shall ride over the prostrate 
principles and downtrodden battlements of the 
other. Sir, | do not want to see it. But again, 


me somewhat in reference to this question, and it 
is this: I have before me the instructions of the 
New Jersey Legislature upon this subject, asking 
| that all territory to be added shall be made free 
territory. Now, sir, gentlemen around me well 


friends or foes. 
instructions are to be entirely disregarded. 
not hold that upon a question of doubt or of expe- 
| diency that wy fee not entitled to a respectful 

consideration. Where [ can, without violating my 
own sense of duty, it will always give me pleasure 
to conform my action to the sense of my State 


| be determined as it may, whether by the Supreme 


sent a law-abiding, peace-loving people, and there 
That isa 





| will be no threats of disunion from us. 

gress. We hear little of itat home. There are 
' no large masses of persons anywhere who contem- 
| plate anything of the kind. Yet so excited and 
| perverte 


regretted to have heard a few days since a senti- 


beyond measure. We were told that, in the judg- 
| ment of the speaker, if the knife were at the throats 
| of our brethren of the South, no help would come 
| from the North, provided only the knife was in 
| the hands of a negro. I hope, sir, I misunderstood 
| the meaning of the speaker. 


the sentiment. In the Union or out of the 
| here or elsewhere, now or hereafter, they are our 
| brethren, and as such, though in prosperity we 


| complain, yet in the day of their adversity, if it | 
| shall come, they will find we will never forsake, | 


| never desert them. 


SPEECH OF MR. UPHAM. 


™ 


to detain the Senate with a long 
events indicate very clearly t 
pass to-night, and 


Sir, I can see no necessity for pressing a measure 
of this importance with so much hastee The bill 


may as well pass to-morrow, or the next day, as | 
to-night. There is no great overruling necessity | 
| calling for instant action on the measure. The | 


€ | subject is one of momentous importance to the | 
rassing circumstances, we are called upon now to || 


require the exercise of all our 
candor, and all our patriotism. 





cannot say, sir, 


| Opportunit 
| establish three territorial governments in Terri- 
| tories belonging to the United States, now free; 
_and if neither Congress nor the Territorial Legis- 


| scene of political strife, and the consequences may | 


| the Constitution. 


; | nounce this doctrine to the country? 
sir, | have yet another reason which operates upon || 


know that I am no believer in the doctrine of in- | 
structions, whether they come from my political | 
But I do not hold that legislative 

I do | 


Legislature as | do now. But, sir, let this matter | 


| Court of the United States or by any other tribu- || 
| nal, legislative or judicial, we of the North repre- | 


kind of talk peculiar, as it seems to me, to Con- | 


are the minds of some here, that they || 
just on the verge of dissolution. I |! 


If not, from the bot- | 
| tom of my heart, with my whole soul, I repudiate | 
nion, | 


country, and a wise and just disposition of it will | 
tience, all our 
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as other Senators have said, that I regret this dis- 
cussion. No, sir, it is a source of no regret to me. 
Investigation can do no harm, and it may be pro- 
ductive of great good. It will direct the attention 
of the people to the novel and startling doctrine 
avowed by southern Senators, touching the power 
of Congress to exclude slavery from the Territo- 
ries of the United States. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, the period has arrived when this ques- 
tion of slavery extension should be met and for- 
ever settled. It has been a subject of contention 
long enough, and we shall never have a better 
to dispose of it. We are about to 


latures have power to inhibit the introduction of 
slavery into the Territories, say so, by a direct 
| Vote on the question. If all the legislation we 


| have had upon the subject, for the last half cen- 


tury, has been unauthorized, and a clear usurpation 
of power on the part of Congress, it is time, high 
| time, the country understood it. If slavery ‘is 
, above the Constitution and laws, and subject to 
no control or regulation by legislative enactment, 


| proclaim it to the country; tell the people that 
| Congress is powerless upon the subject, and that 


| the march of human slavery into our free Terri- 
tories cannot be arrested by any power known to 
Are Senators prepared to an- 
If they are, 
they are prepared not only to condemn the legis- 
lation of their illustrious predecessors, but to stmke 
down one of the most important powers conferred 
upon Congress by the Constitution, ‘* The Con- 
‘gress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
‘all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
‘ territory or other property belonging to the Uni- 
‘ted States.’’—(4th art. 3d sec. of Constitution.) 
This clause was not in the original draught of the 
Constitution; but was added by the vote of ten 
| States against one; and for the purpose, probably, 
| of escaping from a constitutional objection raised 
| to the power*of Congress over the teritory ceded 
to the United States under the Confederation. 
** As the General Government possesses the right,’” 
says Judge Story, * to acquire territory, either by 
| ‘conquest or by treaty, it would seem to follow, 
‘as an inevitable consequence, that it possesses 
‘the power to govern what it has so acquired. 
| * The territory does not, when so acquired, be- 
‘come entitled to self-government, and it is not 
* subject to the jurisdiction of any State. {[: must, 
* consequently, be under the dominion and juris- 
‘diction of the Union, or it would be without ang 
‘ government at all, ” 
Mr. President, [ will proceed, with as much brev- 
ity as I can and make myself understood by the 


a ( || Senate and the country, to show, first, that Con- 
ment proclaimed on this floor which shocked me || gress has constitutional power to erect governments 


it 


within, and to exclude slavery from, the Territo- 
ries of the United States; second, that both justice 
and expediency demand the exclusion of slaver 
from our free Territories; and third, that this bili, 
if it should become a law, would not secure the 
Territories for which it proposes to establish gov- 
ernments from the intrusion of slavery. 

First, as to the constitational power: It is quite 
evident that the acquisition of foreign states and 
provinces, either by conquest or by treaty, was not 
/anticipated by the framers of the Constitution. 
| The question before the Federal Convention was, 


| What shall be the form of government for the 
| States belonging to the Confederacy? not, How 
| shall territory hereafter acquired 


governed ? 


: : | The ordinance of 1787 had provided for the gov- 
Mr. UPHAM said: [have too much discretion, I | 


hope, after the fatigue of an eight hours’ session, | 
and in the almost suffocating heat of this Chamber, | 
speech. Recent || 
at this bill is to | ted into States and admitted into the Union. 
at all who desire to express | 
their views upon it must do it before we adjourn. | 


ernment of all the territory not within the limits 
of the States; and the Constitution was ordained 
and established for the United States of America. 


| Its provisions do not extend to territory not crea- 


The 
power of Congress over the Territories belonging to 
the United States is derived either from the clause 
in the Constitution authorizing Congress ‘‘ to dis- 


| ¢ pose of, and make all needful rules and regujations 
| * respecting, the territory or other property of the — 


‘ United States,”’ or from the power to acquire ter- 
ritory; and for the purpose of the argument, it is 
| immaterial from which source it emanates. 

“No porn ie a gn ay Story, in his Commentaries on the 


Constitution, “ ever doubted the authority of Sa 
to erect territorial governments within the territory of the 
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United States, under the general language of the clause ‘to 
make all needful rules and regulations,’ &e. 

«The power of Congress over the public territory,” con- 
tinues the same authority, “is clear, exclusive, and univer- 
sai; and their legislation is subject to no control, but is 
absolute and unlimited, unless so far as it is affected by 
stipulations in the cessions, or by the ordinance of 1787, under 
which any part of it has been settled.”’—Vide Story on the 
Constitulion, pp. 195, 198. 


In the case of the American Insurance Company 
vs. Canter, (1 Peters’ Reports, pp. 541 and 542,) 
Chief Justice Marshall, in speaking of the privi- 
leges, rights, and immunities of the inhabitants of 
Florida under their ‘Territorial Government, says: 


“They do not, however, participate in political power; 
they do not share in the Government till Piorida shall be- 
come a State. In the mean time, Florida continues to be a 
Territory of the United States, governed by virtue of that 
clause in the Constitution which empowers Congress ‘to 
‘make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter 
‘ritory or other property belonging to the United States.’ 
Perhaps (continues the Chief Justice) the power of govern- 
ing a Territory belonging to the United States, which has 
not, by becoming a State, acquired the means of self govern- 
ment, may result necessarily from the facts, that it is not 
within the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is within 
the power and jurisdiction of the United States. The rigist 
to govern may be the inevitable consequence of the right to 
acquire territory. Whtichever may be the source whence 
the power is derived, the possession of it is unquestioned.” 

In the case of the schooner Exchanze vs. Me- 
Faddon et al., (7 Cranch, page 136,) Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

“The jurisdiction of a nation within its own territory is 
necessarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no 


limitation not imposed by itself All exeeptions, therefore, 
to the full and complete power within its own territories, 


must be traced to the consent of the nation itself: they can || 


flow from no other legitimate source.” 


Mr. Rawle, in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution, page 227, says, that— 


** Congress has always been considered as entitled to reg 
ulate, not only the form of government of the ‘Territory, but 
also to reserve to themselves the approbation or rejection of 
such Jaws as may be passed by the legislative power which 
they may establish. These laws are considcred as emana- 
ting from the United States.” 

Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, (vol. 1, 
page 385,) says: 

«Tt would seem, from the various Congressional regula- 
tions of the Territories belonging to the United States, that 
Congress have supreme power in the government of them, 
depending upon the exercise Of their sound discretion.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 


case of the Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, (5 Peters, | 


page 44,) speaking in reference to the clause in the 


Constitution giving Congress ** power to dispose | 


* of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
*specting, the territory or other property of the 
* United States,’’ says: 

“The power given in this clause is of the most plenary 
kind. Rutes and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States: they necessarily confer complete jurisdic- 
tion. It was necessary to confer it without limitation, to 


enable the new government to redeem the pledge given to | 


the old in relation to the formation and powers of the new 
States,” 

* The term ‘territory,’ as here used, is merely descrip- 
tive of one kind of property, and is equivalent to the word 


‘lands ;’ and Congress has the same power over it as over | 


any other property belonging to the United States; and this 
power is vested jn Congress without limitation, and has been 
considered the foundation upon which the territorial gov- 
ernments rést.”’ 

These authorities, Mr. President, show, beyond 
all question, that the power of Congress over the 
public territory is clearly exclusive and universal; 
and their legislation is subject to no control, but is 


absolute and unlimited, depending solely upon their || 


sound tiscretion. If it be expedient, in the opin- 


ion of Congress, to exclude from our territories | 
intoxicating liquors, implements of gaming, ob- || 


scene books, and slaves, they may be excluded; 


and the slaveholder has no better ground of com- | 


“aint than the liquor dealer, the gamester, and the 
iéabshilies In most, if not all of our territorial 
governments heretofore established, the import- 
ation of slaves has been regulated, controlled, and, 
more or less, restricted. The sixth article of the 
ordinance of 1787 forever abolished slavery in the 


territory of the United States northwest of the | 


river Ohio; and the first Congress that assembled 
under the Constitution regarded the ordinance as 
a valid and binding compact, and passed an act to 
give it full effect, with a preamble in the words 
following: 

“Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United 
States in Congress assembled, for the government of the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have 
full effect, it is requisite that certain provisions should be 


made, so as to adapt the same to the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Territorial Government of Oregon—Mr. Upham. Sen 


The act of 1798, ‘‘ authorizing the establishing 
of a government in the Mississippi Territory,’’ 
prohibited the importation of slaves into said Ter- 
ritory, from any port or place without the limits of 
the United States. 

In 1804, Congress passed * an act erecting Loui- 

| siana into two Territories, and providing for the 
temporary government thereof.”” The tenth sec- 


tion of the act prohibited, first, the importation of | 


slaves into the Territory, from any port or place 


without the limits of the United States; second, it || 


prohibited the importation of slaves brought to the 
United States since May, 1798; and third, it de- 
clared that no slaves should be introduced into the 
Territory, except by citizens of the United States 


removing into said Territory for actual settlement, || 
and being at the time of such removal bona fide | 


owners of such slave or slaves. 
In 1820, Congress passed an act entitled ** An 
act to authorize the people of the Missouri Terri- 


tory to form a constitution and State government, | 


and for the admission of such State into the Union, 
on an equal footing with the original States, and 
to prohibit slavery in certain Territories.”” The 


efghth section of the act declares, ‘that in all the | 
territory ceded by France to the United States, | 


under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, not included within the limits of the State 
contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly 
panes shall be, and is hereby, forever prohib- 
ited. 


In 1822, Congress passed an act for the estab- | 


‘lishment of a Territorial Government in Florida; 
| and the twelfth section of the act prohibited the 
| importation of slaves into the Territory, from any 
| port pr place without the limits of the United 
States. 

In March, 1845, Congress passed a joint resolu- 
| tion for annexing Texas to the United States; and 


' the third clause of the second branch of the resolu- | 
tion declares, ** that in such State or States as shall 


be formed out of said territory north of said Mis- 

souri compromise line, slavery orinvoluntary serv- 

itude, except for crimes, shall be prohibited.” 
These legislative precedents, Mr. President, show 


regulating, controlling, and, in some instances, for- 
ever prohibiting, the introduction of slaves into the 
territories of the United States. The power, until 
very recently, has never been doubted. It was 
exercised before, and immediately after, the adop- 


day denied its éxistence. 


part of the territory ceded by France to the United 
States, it would have been constitutional to have 
excluded it from the whole of the territory. If it 
were no violation of the Constitution to exclude 
slavery from a part of Texas, it would have been 
no violation of it to have excluded the institution 
from the whole territory comprised within the 
limits of Texas. The power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from the territories of the United 
States, is no longer an open question; it has been 
settled by the judicial and legislative departments 
of the Government, and we are all bound to ac- 
| quiesce in the decision. 


the patriotism of the statesmen who occupied these 
seats in the infancy of the Republic. They were 
great and good men,and knew how to construe 
the Constitution they had aided in making. 
But, Mr. President, | must pass to a brief ex- 
amination- of the grounds upon which southern 
Senators place this question. The honorable Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Cacuovun] asks : 
‘“« Have the northern States the power which they 
claim, to exclude the southern States from emi- 
grating freely, with their property, into Territo- 
| ries belonging to the United States, and to monop- 
‘| olize them for their exclusive benefit?’ I answer, 
_ first, that the northern States claim no such power; 
they hav® expressed no desire to exclude the South 
‘| from the Territories of the United States, and to 
‘| monopolize them for their exclusive benefit; and, 
| second, that our territories are open alike to the 
| North and the South; and that the people of all 
1 the States are at liberty freely to emigrate into 
| them, with whatever is regarded as property by 
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that Congress has been in the constant habit of | 


tion of the Constitution; and no statesman of that | 

If it were constitutional | 

for Congress in 1820 to exclude ony from a | 
e 


s We are not at liberty to | 
call in question the wisdom, the intelligence, and | 
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the common taw, or by the laws and usages of the 
civilized world. Slavery is a status unknown to 
the common law, contrary to the law of nature 

and not recognized by the laws and uaages of the 
civilized world. It can only exist by the force of 
| positive law. The moment a slave passes, wit), 
| the consent of his master, from the jurisdiction of 
| the State by whose laws he is held in bondage 

| intoa State or Territory where slavery is not tol_ 
| erated, he becomes free; and if he were to return 
| to his former residence, he could not again be re- 
duced to slavery. A brief reference to three or 
| four English and American authorities will show 
| the soundness of the doctrine for which I contend, 
|| | will first refer to the case of Somerset vs. Stewart, 
(Lofi’s Reports, page 1,) decided in the court of 
King’s Bench, in 1772. 


to show cause for the seizure and detainure of the com- 
plainant Somerset, a negro. The ease appeared to be this: 
That the negro had been a slave to Mr. Stewart, in Vir- 
| ginia; bad been purchased from the African coast, in the 
course of the slave trade, as tolerated in the plantations; 
; that he had been brought over to England by his master, 
who, intending to return, by force sent him on board of 
| Captain Knowles’s vessel, lying in the river; and was there, 
by the order of his master, in the custody ot Captain Knowles, 
detained against his consent, until returned in obedience to 
the writ. And under this order, and the facts stated, Cap- 
|, tain Knowles relied in his justification. 
|| Lord Mansfield delivered the opinion of the court, as fol- 
|| lows, viz: ‘ 
| « J'shall recite the return to the writ of Acheas corpus, as 
the ground of our determination, omitting only words of 
form. The captain of the ship, on board of whieh the 
|, negro was taken, makes his return to the writ in terms sig- 
|| nifying that there have been, and stil are, slaves to a great 
|! number in Africa, and that the trade in them ts authorized 
| by the laws and opinions of Virginia and Jimaica; that 
| they are goods and chattels, and, as such, saleable and sold; 
| that James Somerset is a negro of Africa, and long before 
the return of the King’s writ, was brought to be sold, and 
was sold, to Charles Stewart, Esq., then in Jamaica, and has 
not-been manuumitted since ; that Mr. Stewart, having ocea- 
sion to transact business, caine over hither, with an inten- 
lion to return, and brought Somerset to attend and abide 
with him, and to carry him back as soon as the business 
should be transacted; that such intention has been, and 
still continues ; and that the negro did remain, till the time 
of his departure, in the service of bis master, Mr. Stewurt, 
and quitted it without his consent; and thereupon, before 
the return of the King’s writ, the said Charles Stewurt dia 
commit the slave on board the nn and Mary to safe cus- 
tody, to be kept till he’should set sail, and then to be taken 
with him to Jamaica, and there sold as aslave. And this is 
the cause why be, Captain Knowles, who was then, and 
now is, commander of the above vessel, then and now lying 
in the river Thames, did the said negro, committed to his 
custody, detain, and on which he new renders him to the 
orders of the court.”’ 


Upon these facts, Lord Mansfield, in concluding 
his opinion in the case, Says: 

«The only question before us is, whether the cause on 
the return issuftlicient. If itis, the negro must be remanded ; 


if it is not, he must be discharged. Aecordingly, the recurn 
states, that the slave departed and refused to serve; where- 


| 
} On return to our habeas corpus, requiring Captain Knov les 
| 


| 


sangpeneneeeigaesanatanteentieen 


|| upon he was kept, to be sold abroad. So high an act of 


| dominion must be recognized by the law of the country 
where itis used. The power of a master over his slave has 
been extremely different in different countries.. The state 
| of slavery is of such a nature, that it is incapable of being 
| introduced on any reasons, moral or political, but only posi- 

tive law, which preserves its force long after the reasons, 
|, occasion, and time itself, from whence it was ereatwd, is 
| erased from memory. It is so odious, that nothing can be 
| suffered to support it but positive law. Whatever ineon- 
veniences, therefore, may follow from a decision, f cannot 
say this case is allowed or approved by the haw of Engtund, 
| and therefore the black musi be diseharged.’’ 


In the case of Forbes vs. Cochrane, (2 Barn. and 
Cresswell, 463,) the Court of King’s Bench say: 


«The right to slaves when tolerated by law, is founded 
not on the law of nature, but on the law of the particular 
country. It is a law in tuvitum; and when a party gets out 
of the power of his master, and gets under the proteetion of 
|| another power, without any wrongful act done by the party 
giving that protection, the right of the master, whieh is 
founded on the municipal law of the particular place only, 
does not continue. The moment a foreign slave puts his 
foot on our shores, he ceases to be a slave, because there 
is no law here which sanctions his being beld in slavery. 
And the local law which held him in slavery against the 
law of nature has Jost its force.” 

* Slavery,” say the supreme court of Mississippi, (Walk- 
er’s Reports, page 36,) “is condemned by reason and the 
laws of nature. It exists, and can exist, only through muni- 
cipal regulations.”’ ft. 

In the same volume, page 83, the court say: 

In the Constitution of the United States, slaves are ex- 
| preasly slesignated as persons. The right of the master 
| exists not by force of the law of nations or of nature, but by 
virtue Only of the positive law of the State.’’ 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the 14th of 
Martin’s Reports, 404, say: 
| That the relation of owner and slave in the States of 
|, this Union, in which it has a legal existence, is a creature 
I ef the municipal law.”’ 
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-be regarded as a State institution, existing only 





And the Supreme Court of Kentucky, in 3d of of the fourth article of the Constitution declares 


Marshall’s Reports, 470, say: 


« Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, but we || 


consider that as a right existing by a positive law of a muni- | 
cipal character, without foundation in the law of nature.’ 


In the case of Smith vs. Smith, (13 Louisiana 
Reports, 441,) the court say: 


« Where a slave was taken from Louisiana, with the con- 
sent of the owner, to France, although afterwards sent back 
here, she was thereby entitled to her freedom, from the fact 
of having-been taken to a country where slavery is not tol- 


that— 


‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


\, quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 


such service or lavor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 


| the party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 
This section, Mr. President, contains the only 


erated, and where the slave becomes free hy landing on the || 
’ 


French soil.”’ 


In the case of Thomas vs. Generis, (16 Louisi- | 
ana Reports, 483,) the court say: 


« That a slave taken to the State of Ilinois, whose con- 
stitution forbids slavery and involuntary servitude, and re- 
sides there for a time, with the express or implied consent 
and knowledge of her master, in his family, she was under | 
no obligation to serve him in that State, but became abso- 
lutely free, and being once free, could not be again made a 
slave by removing her to a slave State.” 

“ Slavery exists,’’ says Judge McLean, in the case of Jones 
vs. Vanzandt, (2 McLean’s Reports, 595,) “‘ only by virtue of | 
the laws of the States where it is sanctioned ; and, if a slave 
escape from such State to a free State, he is free according 
to the principles of the common law, and recaption in a free | 
State is authorized by the Constitution and act of Congress. 
There is no general principle in the law of nations which | 
requires such surrender.” 

* So damages,” says the Judge, ‘for harboring and con- | 
cealing a slave in a free State, are not recoverable at com- 
mon law.” 


Slavery, Mr. President, if the authorities to 
which f have referred are entitled to respect, must 


through municipal regulations. The right of the 
master is not derived from the common law, the 
law of nations or of nature, but from the positive 
law of the State in which he resides. Upon what 
sete ks then, can slaves be introduced into the 

erritories of the United States, where slavery is 
not tolerated, and held in bondage? This ques- 
tion, sir, southern Senators have attempted to 
answer. They maintain that slaves are taxed 
and recognizéd as property by the Constitution, 
and that whatever the Constitution makes prop- 
erty must be regarded as property in all the Ter- 
ritories belonging to the United States. The 
further insist that our Territories were acquired, 
either by purchase out of the common funds of 
all the States, the South as well as the North, or 
by arms and mutual sacrifice of men and money; 
and that to exclude slavery from the Territories 
would deprive the South of an equal benefit with 
the North in the common property of the whole 
Union. Now, sir, the Constitution, I maintain, 
does not regard slaves as property. They go into 
the census, and are represented as persons. They 
are spoken of as persons held to service or labor 
under the laws of the States in which they reside, 
and as persons they are taxed; but they are no- 
where called chattels. The framers of the Consti- 
tution were careful to exclude the idea that there | 
could be property in men, as a brief reference to 
the debates in the Convention will show. 

On the 24th of August, 1787, Governor Liv- 
ingston, from the committee to whom was referred 
certain clauses in the reported Constitution, deliv- 
ered the following report: 

‘* Surike out so much of the 4th section as was referred to 
the committee, and insert: ‘The migration or importation 
‘of such persons as the several States, now existing, shall 
‘ think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Legis- 
‘lature pricr to the year 1800; but a tax or duty may be 
‘imposed on such migration or importation, at arate not 
© exceeding the average of the duties laid on imports.’ 

“ Mr. SHERMAN Was against this second part, as acknowl- 
edging men to be property, by taxing them as such under the 
character of slaves. 

“ Mr. Goruam thought that Mr. Suerman should consider 
the duty, not as implying that slaves are property, but as a 
discouragement to the importation of them. 


“Mr. Mapison thought it wrong to admit in the Consti- 
tution the idea that there could be property in men.” 


It was finally agreed to make the clause read, 
** but a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
‘ portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- 
‘son.”’? So you see, sir, that the idea of property 
in men was carefully excluded from the Constitu- 
tion. The Federal Convention left slavery pre- 
cisely where it found it, under the control of the 
States where it existed. They regarded it as a 
great moral and political evil, and would not even 
introduce the word * slave’’ into the Constitution. 
The slave States claimed, and in fact had, by their 
local laws, an interest in the services of their 
slaves; and, to secure that interest, the third section 


| this provision ha 


guarantee given to slavery by the Constitution. 

If the slave escape from the jurisdiction subject- 
ing him to bondage, his master may pursue and 
reclaim him in any other State in the Union. If 

ie been introduced into the 
Constitution, the master could not have pursued 
and reclaimed his slave in a State where slavery 
was not tolerated. There isa manifest distinction, 


| Mr. President, between what is called slave prop- 


' South Carolina. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


1 
| 
| 
| 


| the United States without such law. 


| breeze? 


wy and what is regarded as property by the laws 
and usages of civilized nations. If the South Caro- 
linian were to go to the city of New York with his 


horses and coach and his slave, his title to his | 


horses and coach would be as good there as in 
But how would it be with the 
slave? Could his master sell him, and make him 
the property of the purchaser? No, sir; he could 


do no such thing; and for this obvious reason: the | 


laws of New York do not tolerate slavery, and the 
slave laws of South Carolina have no force beyond 
the jurisdiction of the State; consequently, the per- 
son who was a chattel in South Carolina, became 
a man the moment he reached New York. 

But, Mr. President, it is contended by southern 
Senators, that though true it is, a slave taken to a 
free State cannot be held there as property, sull, 
they insist, he can be so held in the Territories of 
the United States, in spite of the legislation of 
Congress or of the Territorial Legislatures. To 
this principle, sir, I cannot yield my assent. If 
slavery cannot exist in a State but by the force of 
positive law, it cannot exist in the Territories of 
It is, as I 
have before said, a State, not a United States in- 
stitution. 


it? Does our flag carry slavery along with it into 


every ee country where it is thrown to the | 
f it does, obliterate every star that | 


blazes upon it, and let the stripes alone stand to 
remind us of our humiliation and our shame. If 
the soil we conquer ceases to be free the moment 


How, then, can it exist in New Mex- | 
ico and California without positive law to sustain 
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mon fund of all the States; and that also has 
been erected into a slave State, with two Senators 
on this floor, and one Representative on the flodr 
of the other branch of Congress. But this is not 
all, sir, In 1845 we acquired Texas, at a cost of 
at least one hundred miilions of dollars, and the 
loss of more than twenty thousand lives. And 
what has been done with this third acquisition of 
foreign territory? Why, sir, it has been formed 
into a slave State, with two Senators in this Cham- 
ber, and two Representatives on the floor of the 
other House. Surely we have dealt liberally with 
the South in this matter. Five slave States have 
been added to the Union out of territory ac- 
quired since the peace of 1783, and they are now 
represented on this floor by ten Senators, and on 
the floor of the other Howse by thirteen Repre- 
sentatives. Now, sir, how many Senators have 


' we in this Chamber, representing free States, 


created out of territory acquired since 1783? Not 
one. fowa, it is true, has been admitted into the 
Union, but she has not yet elected her Senators. 
With these facts in view, Mr. President, I ask, 
in all candor, is it just, is it reasonable for the 
South to insist upon the introduction of slavery 
into our newly-acquired Territories? Ought we 


, of the North to consent to the further extension of 


the three-fifths principle of representation? There 
were in the United States when the Constitution 
was formed, less than seven hundred thousand 
slaves, and more than six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of them were in States south of Pennsylva- 
nia. What statesman in the Federal Convention, 
North or South, anticipated or desired any con- 
siderable increase in the number of slave Siates? 
Not one, sir. The ordinance of 1787 was a meas- 


ure coneurred in by all the States, slave and free. 
|| The South undoubtedly expected a small increase 


our banner waves in triumph over it, let no poet | 


again sing of our flag— 
“ Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner waving o’er us?” 


No, sir; our glory will have departed, and the 


| 


richest offerings of poetic genius cannot save our | 


flag from dishonor. 

But, Mr. President, I must pass to my second 
proposition, viz: that aeons and expediency 
demand that slavery should be excluded from our 
free Territories. At the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, seven of the thirteen States were 
free, and six were slave States; and nothing trans- 


| pired in the Convention to show that an increase 


of the slave States was anticipated or desired. The 
balance of political power was in the hands of the 
free States, and no statesman of that day, North 
or South, as far as I know, desired to see it pass 
into other hands. No change could have been 
anticipated; for, under the Constitution, no power 
was given to the Federal Government to acquire 
foreign territory. Such, itis certain, was the opin- 
ion of Mr. Jefferson, and many. other statesmen 
of great eminence. But what does the history of 
little more than half a century show? Why, sir, 
in 1803 we acquired Louisiana by purchase, and 
the people of all the States paid fifteen millions of 
dollars for it. Mr. Jefferson, when he made the 
purchase, admitted that he had no constitutional 
power to do it; but the vast importance of the nav- 
igation of the river Mississippi to the commerce of 
the United States, induced him to make the pur- 
chase, and trust to an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to legalize the act. Well, sir, what has been 
done with this territory thus purchased of France? 
Why, sir, three slave States have been created out 
of it, viz: Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
now represented on this floor by six Senators, and 
on the floor of the House by ten Representatives. 
In 1819 we acquired Florida by purchase, and five 
millions of dollars were paid for it out of the com- 


of slave States from the territory within their own 
limits, and they have not been disappointed in 
their expectations. Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, have been admitted into 
the Union as slave States since the adoption of the 
Constitution, and, as far as I know, without ob- 
jections on the part of the North. But, sir, the 
slave States have increased to the number of 
fifteen, and provision is made in the resolution an- 
nexing Texas to the United States for four more, 
making, in the whole, nineteen. 

Now, sir, | insist, as a matter of justice, that 
slavery should be excluded from the Territories 
mentioned in this bill. The South have room 
enough for their slaves in the States now open to 
slave labor. The population of the slave States is 


| but seven and a fraction te the square mile, while 


that of the free States is fourteen and a fraction, 
But, Mr. President, as a matter of expediency, wn 


| should secure these Territories from the intrusioe 


| render them less capable of self-defence. 


omit it would be a culpa 


| 


of slavery. We are laying the foundation of fue 
ture States, and we should be careful to exclud- 
every element of weakness, of discord, or of dan, 
ger from these infant governments. 


*“ Every addition the States receive to their number of 
slaves,”’ said Mr. Madison, in 1789, “ tends to weaken and 
In case of hos- 
tilities with foreign nations, they will be the means of invi- 
ting attack instead of repelling invasion. It is a necessary 
daty of the General Government to protect every of the 
einpire against danger, as weil internal as external. Every- 
thing, theretore, which tends to increase danger, though it 
be a lo al affair, yet, if it involve national expense or saiety, 
becomes of concern to every part of the Union, and is a 


| proper subject for the consideration of those charged with 


the general administration of the Government.” 


Slavery, then, in the opinion of Mr. Madison, 
tends to weaken a State, and render it less capable 
of self-defence. It must be apparent to eve 
mind, that three millions of oppressed, degraded 
human beings, in the midst oe ae country, de- 
prived of all political rights, and held as property, 
cannot but weaken the power and efficiency of the 
Government to defend and protect itself from 
foreign aggression and ihvasion. If this be true, 
(and no one, I think, can doubt it,) is it not the 
bounden duty of the General Government to inter- 
pose its power to prevent the introduction of this 
element of weakness and danger into our Territo- 
rial Governments? In my judgment, it is; and to 
omission of duty on 
our part. 

But it is time, Mr. President, to pass to a brief 
examination of the bill reported by the committee, 
I sincerely regret the difference of opinion that ex- 
ists between my colleague and myself as to the 
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practical operation of this measure. He believes 
that the bill, if it should become a law, would ef- 
fectually exclude slavery from the Territories. I 
believe it would not; and in this, and this alone, con- 
sists the difference of opinion between us. South- 
ern Senators sustain the bill, because they believe 
it leaves the Territories open to slavery; and my 
colleague sustains it, because he believes it excludes 
slavery. Now, sir, both cannot be right; either 
the southern or the northern friends of the meas- 
ure must be disappointed and deceived in its oper- 
ation. It is delusive in its character; and if I had 
no other objection to it, ] should feel bound to vote 
against it. But I have other objections, of a char- 
acter too strong to be overcome. The bill pro- 
vides for the appointment by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, of a 
Governor, Secretary, and three Judges for New 
Mexico; and it makes the same provision for Cali- 
fornia. The whole legislative power to be exer- 
cised in the Territories, is vested in the Governors, 
Secretaries, and Judges, to be appointed in the man- 
ner I have stated. But no law, says the bill, shall 
be passed in either of the Territories respecting 
slavery. Provision is also made in the bill for an 
appeal, or writ of error, from the decision of the 
Territorial courts, on habeas corpus, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. [ wilt not stop, sir, 
to inquire whether or not it is possible, under the 
provisions in the bill allowing the appeal, or writ 
of error, to remove a case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; but I will say, that if the case 
of Barry vs. Mercein and others, (5 Howard's 
Reports, p. 103,) decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1847, be law, no appeal 
or writ of error will lie from the final decision of 
the ‘Territorial courts, refusing a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Now, Mr. President, how is this bill to secure 
the Territories for which it proposes to establish 
governments, from the intrusion ofslavery? Why, 
sir, itis said, on the one hand, that these Territo- 
ries were free when they were ceded to the United 
States by Mexico; that many years ago slavery 
was abolished throughout the Mexican Republic; 
that the municipal laws of Mexico, so far as they 
relate to the rights of persons and the rights of 
yroperty, remain in force until altered or abolished 
be the United States; and that slavery, being con- 
trary to the common law and the law of nature, and 
existing only by the force of positive local law, can- 
not exist in these Territories, because there is no 
local law to sustainit. Well, sir, this is all well 
enough in theory; but in practice it will amount to 
nothing. Slavery will go into'the Territories, and 
when once there it will be rmpossible to get rid of 
it. Yet, sir, on the other hand, it is said that slaves 
are regarded as property by the Constitution of 
the United States, and that whatever that instru- 
ment declares to be property must be so regarded 
im all the ‘Territories of the United States; and that 
no law can be passed excluding slaves from the 
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itive law excluding slavery from these Territories 
will satisfy me. The bill goes upon the ground 


that slaves are to be introduced into the Territo- 


ries, and, when there, if they are dissatisfied with 
their condition, and can learn their rights and com- 
mand means to assert them, they ma 


in bondage. Sir, who believes that a writ of habeas 
corpus would ever issue in either of these Territo- 
ries, to try the master’s right to hold his slave? 


I do not, and I do not believe that there is a south- | 
ern Senator within the hearing of my voice, who | 


believes that a case of the kind will ever be tried. 
No, sir; pass this misnamed compromise bill, 
and you compromise slavery into the Territories 
forever. Slaveholders will go into them with their 
slaves, and in a very short period they will com- 
mand influence enough toform constitutions toler- 
ating slavery, and knock at our doors for admis- 
sion into the Union. There are, I believe, not over 
three hundred thousand slaveholders in the United 


States; and, small in number as they are, com- | 
= with the.non-slaveholders, they control the | 
€ Sir, is | 


-rislation of fifteen States of this Union. 
it too much to suppose, that three or four hundred 
slaveholders in New Mexico and California would 
contro! the legislation of those Territories? No, 
sir; they would be sure to do it. 


But, Mr. President, this is a great political | 
question, and Congress is the proper tribunal to | 
No issue should be made up here to | 


settle it. 


|}embarrass the Supreme Court. The question is 


before us, and we should meet it and settle it, as || 
we meet and settle other constitutional questions | 


If the | 


arising in the course of our legislation. 
opinion of the Supreme Court be desirable upon 
this question, enact the prohibition, and let the 


slaveholders obtain it, and not throw the burden | 


/and expense of the litigation upon the poor, de- 
graded, penniless slave. If we adopt this course, 
it is possible the question may be tried; but if 


'we pass this bill, the attention of the Supreme | 


Court will never be called to the subject. A 


| word or two, Mr. President, upon another subject, 


Legislatures. And itis further said that the Mexi- | 


can law abolishing slavery was a political law, and 
ceased to exist the moment Mexico ceded the ter- 
ritories to the United States, and that slavery now 
exists there. Now, sir, with these conflicting 
opinions upon the subject, between northern and 
southern Senators, what will be likely to be the opin- 
ion of the Territorial judges upon the question? 
They will undoubtedly be southern men, and prob- 
ably slaveholders. Sir, there is every reason in the 
world to believe, that they will adopt the southern 
view of the subject, and sustain slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. Yet, it is said the slave can pray out 
his writ of error, and take his case to the Supreme 
Court, if the decision should be against him. Now, 
sir, how can a slave, without money, without 


friends, and subject to the control and dominion | 


of his master, pray out his writ of error, and travel 
two thousand miles to Washington to try his case 
in the Supreme Court of the United States? Sir, 


1} 
Territories, either by Congress or the Territoria | 


and I will resume my seat. : 
Both the Senators from South Carolina have 


charged the northern States with violating the | 


guarantees of the Constitution in not passing laws 
to aid in the recaption of fugitive slaves. Sir, the 
| States have no right to legislate upon the subject. 
|The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 


/case of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania, (16 || 
| Peters, 539,) decided that the passage of all laws ne- | 


| cessary for the reclamation of fugitive slaves belongs 


| exclusively to Congress; and that the States have | 


| no constitutional power over the subject. Slavery 
|in most, if not all,the northern States, is regarded 
'as a great evil, both moral and political, and the 
people have determined to have nothing to do with 
|it. They have washed their hands, as they hada 
right to do, of all participation in it, Sir, the 
people of the North regard the Constitution as the 
ark of their political safety, and they will, at all 


all its guarantees, and, if need be, peril their lives 
in its defence. The people of the North and the 


stood shoulder to shoulder on the same battle-fields 
in hours of peril and of glory. They poured out 
their blood together to achieve our independence, 
and, like a band of brothers, they should cling to- 
gether to sustain our glorious Union. Towards 
the South we of the North cherish no unkind feel- 
ings; and if our militiashould be called to the South 
for any of the purposes mentioned in the Consti- 
tution, they would obey the summons like faithful 


| soldiers, and, my word-for it, they would be found 
among the first in the fight, and among the last in | 





the retreat. Sir, I was sorry to hear the Senator 


| from South Carolina say, that were the slave States 


he cannot do it; it is our of his,power, and south- | 


ern Senators know it, and consequently they have 
no objections to the bill. The subject is left pre- 
cisely where they insisted, in the discussion on the 


Oregon bil!, it should be left. All they then asked | 


wes, to be let alone; pass no law, they said, upon 
the subject, and they would be satisfied. 1 cannot 
consent, Mr. President, to leave this poe question 
in so much uncertainty. Nothing s 


in peril, and their free population in danger of ex- 
termination, they would call in vain upon New 
England for succour. Sir, he mistakes the char- 
acter of our people, and if the trial should come, 
(which God forbid,) he would discover his mis- 
take. 

Mr. President, in New England are the earliest 
battle-fields of the Revolution. And there the 
Genius of American Liberty was born and cradled, 
and there baptized in blood and fire. And, sir, 


ort of a pos- |) can it be believed that the descendants of the 


pray out 
their writs ef habeas corpus, and compel their mas- | 
ters to show the authority by which they hold them | 


times, and under all cireumstances, stand by it with | 


| people of the South are of one family; they have | 
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heroes and patriots who fought at Lexington, at 
P ; 
Concord, at Bunker’s Hill, and at Bennington, 
would prove unfaithful to the South in an hour of 
peril and of danger? No, sir, no. 





Mr. BELL followed in opposition to the bil] 
and argued that the period was not propitious for 
a settlement of the question, in consequence of the 
excitement existing, and the unsettled condition 


of the public mind. We have received no report 
of this speech.* 


SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN. 
Mr. BERRIEN said: Mr. President, it is with 
great reluctance that I consent to occupy the time 
of the Senate, even for a very brief period, at this 
late hour of the night, and after so long and la- 
| borious a sitting. In doing this, sir, k yield to the 
wishes of others, rather than consult my own in- 
clination, and will esteem myself particalarly for- 
tunate, if, after the very discursive debate which 
has taken place, I can recall the attention of the 
Senate to the real question which this bill presents 
| for our consideration. This will be accomplished 
in the simplest manner, by recurring to the state 
of the debate on the Oregon bill at the moment 
when the select committee was raised; and the 
motives then openly avowed as influencing the 
Senate in raising it. 

Sir, we had before us a bill providing for the 
government of the Territory of Oregon, in which 
there was contained a provision which asserted 
indirectly the power of Congress to legislate on 
| the subject of slavery, and to inhibit its existence 
ina Territory. | advert to this fact as well for the 
purpose of recalling it to the recollection of the 
Senate, as to repel an assertion which has been 
reiterated in the course of this discussion, that it 
| has been provéked by the South; and I avail my- 

self of the occasion to say that such an imputation 
| is entirely inconsistent with the fect. A brief 

reminiscence will prove the truth of this assertion. 
| The Territorial Committee presented to us a bill 
for the establishment of a government in Oregon, 
and Senators pressed upon us the consideration 
that the condition of that people imperatively de- 
manded the protecting arm of this Government. 
We of the South replied to you, Give to Oregon 
such government as her necessities require, but do 
_not taunt us by the useless assertion of a power 
| which can have no practical operation there. The 
provision in relation to slavery was inserted in this 
_ bill for one of two purposes: It was eithera wanton 
| exercise of power to accomplish no legitimate object, 
or it was introduced to acquire the authority of 
precedent for the exertion of the same power 
in relation to New Mexico and California. We 
said to you, Omit this provision, which is admited 
to be useless so far as the people of Oregon are 
| concerned, and you may pass the bill with what- 
ever speed you choose to give to it. Your refusal 
imposed upon us the necessity of moving to strike 
/ out the section relating to slavery, and thus the 
| discussion originated. It is the North, then, and 
not the South, which must be responsible for any 
consequences which may result from it. 

The debate proceeded, and various discordant 
|, propositions were presented to the Senate. North- 
| ern Senators asserted the uncontrolled, unlimited 
|| power of Congress to legislate for the Territory. 
| We denied the existence of that power in the extent 
| which was claimed for it. They maintained that, 
| even in the absence of legislation by Congress, sla- 
| very could not exist in Oregon, because, as they 
| contended, it is an institution contrary to nature, 
existing only by statute, and therefore necessarily 
‘| local. We questioned the correctness of this po- 
| sition; but we said to our opponents, if you have 
confidence in your opinion that slavery cannot exist 
where it is not protected by positive statute, act 
upon your conviction, forbear to legislate, strike 
this provision from the bill, and it will pass with- 
out opposition from the South. Gentlemen were 
unwilling to rely upon their own repeatedly avowed 
convictions. ‘They insisted upon legislating where 
they asserted that legislation was unnecessary, and, 
as a consequence, therefore admitted that it was 
| useless. 








* The speeches of this session not yet furnished, will be 
published in the Appendix for the ensuing session, if they 
can be obtained. ‘ 
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In the midst of this protracted discussion, the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Ciayron,] actuated 
by motives which found a cordial response from a 


majority of the Senate, proposed to raise the select | 


committee, the result of whose labors is before you. 
And now, sir, I inquire, for what purpose was 
that committee raised, if it was not with the hope 
of avoiding this exciting discussion on the subject 
of slavery? If we could have anticipated the rhe- 
torical displays, alike violative of truth and deco- 


rum, which have been exhibited in this discussion; | 


if we could have foreseen that the occasion would 
have been seized upon to utter denunciations against 
this institution, which, if true, would put every 
man connected with it beyond the pale of human- 
ity, what motive could we have had for consenting 
to raise this committee? Sir, | had hoped—I con- 
tinue to hope, notwithstanding the opposite feeling 


heretofore manifested in this debate—that the atten- | 
tion of the Senaté will be directed, not to extrav- | 


agant, distorted, unfounded calumnies in relation 


to slavery, but to the questions presented by this | 


bill—the mode of conciliation which it proposes. 


ft is said that the boundaries of New Mexico have 
not yet been definitely settled, and that until this 
rs accomplished, it is improper to establish a gov- 
ernment for that Territory.@ Sir, the answer is a 
plain one. The terms of this bill are equally ap- 
plicable to that Territory, whether it be of larger 
or of smaller dimensions: nay, the fact of the ex- 
istence of the claim of Texas to a portion of New 
Mexico furnishes, of itself, a strong reason for its 
organization. It is fit that the interests of the 
United States should be protected there by their 
own officers, and that the Territory should not be 
left in the anomalous condition in which it now is. 

Again: It is said that the right of appeal which 
is provided by thig bill is illusory; that the 
limitation of it to cases where the value in contro- 
versy, exclusive of costs, exceeds two thousand 
dollars, will prevent its exercise by a person suing 
for his freedom. Sir, if Senators will examine the 
case mentioned by the Senator from South Caro. 
lino, (Mr. Burrer,] they will see that this diffi- 
culty 1s altogether imaginary. In that case, the 
Supreme Court decided that when, in a petition for 
freedom, the appeal was taken by the petitioner, 
the requisition as to value did not apply, because, 
there, the question of freedom was the ground of 
the appeal, and that could not be appreciated b 
money; but where the defendant was the soak 
lant, as his right of property was the matter in 
controversy, it must be of the money value required 
by theact. But, sir, having acquiesced in this bill, 
I desire to see its provisions fairly carried out, and 
will, therefore, readily assent to the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Jounson,] or any other which may be necessary 
to accomplish the object. 

But, again, it is objected that this is an evasion 
of our ae a transfer to the Supreme Court of a 
responsibility which we ought ourselves to assume. 
Mr. President, this is a misapprehension. Con- 
gress forbears to exercise a doubtful power, by 
legislating on this subject. It leaves the conflict- 
ing claims which have given rise to an exciting 
discussion in this Chamber, on the footing on 
which they stand under the Constitution and laws. 
When a case arises under these, the court, in the 
exercise of its appropriate jurisdiction, will take 
cognizance of it; but this would be equally true if 
you were to legislate on the subject. You will not 
deprive that court of jurisdiction, or impose it upon 
them by legislating or by refusing to legislate. If 
we abstain, it is because experience has taught us, 
in the course of this protracted discussion, that we 
cannot come to any satisfactory result by legislating 
on the subject of slavery in these Territories. 

And now, having stated, and I hope satisfacto- 
rily answered, the minor objections to this bill, I 
proceed to present my own. It is by no means 
acceptable to me, sir. If I had been free to choose, 
the rights of my constituents should have been 
placed on a very different footing. The fact that a 
southern planter emigrating to one of these Terri- 

#ories, and carrying with him his slave 
is liable to be harassed by vexatious litigation, 
constitutes a serious objection. The dispositior 
to acquiesce in a bill containing such a provision, 
is an evidence of the strength as well as the sin- 


~? 


Territo 


roperty, | 
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cerity of our desire to adjust this unhappy contro- 
i versy. I have yielded my assent to it, from the 
|| consideration that a decision in a single case would 
| settle finally the principles applicable to all; and 
| that that decision may be promptly had. Ques- 
tioning, as I do, the power of Congress to legislate 
on the subject of slavery, the provisions of this 
| bill in relation to the Territory of Oregon are by 
| no means acceptable to me, and, standing alone, 
would not have received my vote. As part of a 
measure of peace and conciliation, they are pre- 
sented to me in a different aspect. 1 know the 
| deep interest which is felt on this subject—how 
much it concerns us all that it should be amicably 
adjusted. In the history of all governments, 
cases have occurred which were not contemplated, 
and were, therefore, not provided for by the 
organic law. This, I think, is such a case, and 
feeling that the safety of the people is the supreme 
law; that the continued agitation of this question 
may endanger the peace and harmony of the Union, 
I yield my constitutional scruples to the ardent de- 


i 
i| 


|| Sire which I feel to test the efficacy of this measure 
Mr. President, there are some minor objections | 


to this bill, to which I will first very briefly advert. | 


as one of peace and conciliation. 
Even this poor boon we are not permitted to ac- 
cept. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] declares 


{ ries of the United States, taking with him his slave 
| property. The inhibition applies not only to the 
|| present, but to all future time; not merely to terri- 


| quired Hereafter. Whether the acquisition be made 


‘ 

j 

| 

| of the South must be contributed in their full pro- 
|| portion, but all right of participating is to be denied 
‘| tothem. The Senator does indeed admit that what 
| is acquired by rapacity and military violence may 


|| be subject to distribution, on the principle of | 


‘*honor among thieves’’—rather, it would seem, 
| for the purpose of giving scope to his anathema 
| against the mode of acquisition, than from any 
| deference to southern rights. Nevertheless, it is 
if 
i 
if 
| 


an admission which authorizes me to inquire if the 


|| opinions of that Senator, as to the mode in which 


the Territories of New Mexico and California | 


were acquired, have undergone change? He voted 


ted to the Senate, as an amendment to the three- 
million bill, and against the bill itself. He voted 
with me to strike out that part of the boundary in 


ries to the United States; and, failing in these 
modes of resistance, he voted with me against the 
| treaty itself, 
| the object of the Administration was to coerce 


terror of our arms; that it would be an acquisition 
by conquest, which was alike hateful to us both. 
Has he changed this opinion? 
now that these Territories have been fairly acquired 
by purchase? that they have been freely yielded by 
Mexico? that they have not been extorted-by the 
terror of our arms? Or does he still believe, as he 
was wont to do, that they have been wrested by 
force of arms from a feeble republic? that it is an 
acquisition by conquest? 


quite harmless the sentimental and vituperative 


the South. 

I have been gratified by the reply which the 
Senator from Ohio has been enabled to give to the 
inquiry addressed to him by the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Jounson,} that he is unconscious 
|| of having used the language attributed togiim by 
that Senator, and that, if used, (as it certainly was, ) 
he now disclaims it. Having entertained senti- 
ments of respect and good will for the Senator from 
Ohio, he will add to my gratification if he is enabled 
also to disclaim, or willing to recall, another por- 
tion of his remarks, In speaking of slavery as it 
existed in the southern Bates, adverted to the 
affection which subsisted between the colored nurse 
and the child committed to her care. The Senator 








was pleased to speak of that portion of my remarks | 


beguiled his judgment and Jed him to believe that 
this was indeed the patriarchal institution which 
|| it was represented to be. He proceeded to say 
that he was awakened from his delusion the 


inquiry of the Senator from Florida, (Mr. 


in terms of eulogy, and’as having for a moment 


rial Government of Oregon—Mr. Berrien. 


that, with his consent, no southern man shall be | 
allowed to emigrate to any one of the Territo- | 


|| tory already acquired, but to whatever may be ac- | 


by conquest or by purchase, the blood and treasure | 


with me in favor of the resolution which I submit- | 


the treaty with Mexico which gave these Territo- | 


In all these cases we asserted that | 


Mexico to submit to this dismemberment by the | 


Does he believe | 


If so, the admission of 
the Senator destroys the argument, and renders | 


rhetoric with which he has assailed the rights of 


rg 
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coTt,] in relation to the power of the Territorial 

_ Legislatures, under the provisions of this bill, to 
establish patrol laws, which, he said, were enacted 
in the South ‘* to prevent these affectionate nurses 
from throttling their young masters.”” 

Mr. CORWIN. I did not suppose the Senator 
from Georgia could have so misunderstood my 
meaning in the manner in which I presented the 
contrast referred to. All that I said on this sub- 
ject was to present the necessity of watching these 
slaves, in the form of illustration, ina playful way. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Mr. President, I leave this 

| part of the subject with a single remark: that such 
' levity was, in my judgment, unsuited to the occa- 
| sion; that the wit which sparkles is that which 
| infliets no wound, and that calumny is not divested 
of its ofious character because it is uttered in the 
} form of sarcasm. : 
Let us pass to the consideration of the more im- 
| portant grounds of opposition to this bill. The 
Interests which it involves are sectional, and the 
' discussion of it has unhappily become so. North- 
‘| ern Senators oppose it, because it surrenders what 
| they are pleased to denominate the rights of the 
non-slaveholding States, while those southern Sen- 
| ators to whom it is unacceptable rest their oppo- 
| sition on the ground that it surrenders the rights 
of the South. Surely, sir, this must be a bill of 
very singular properties, to be open to such di- 
rectly opposite objections. The claims of the 
| North and South are exactly opposed, and yet it 
is said to surrender both. Now, sir, this cannot 
be. One class of disputants or the other must be 
in error. In my judgment they are both so, | 
| To my southern friends I desire to submit this 
| simple suggestion. The bill abstains from legis- 
| lating on the vexed question of slavery. It leaves 
_ that to be decided by the people of the Territories, 
| when they are in sufficient numbers to be admitted 
| as States, and are engaged in forming their State 
| constitutions. In the mean time, if any question 
| of freedom or slavery should arise, the judiciary 
will take cognizance of it, not by virtue of any 
| provision in this bill, but in the exercise of their 
| preéxisting jurisdiction. All that it does in this 
regard is to speed the decision of the case by the 
‘appellate tribunal. In what sense this can be said 
to be a surrender of southern rights, J am totally at 
a loss to understand. In a government like ours, 
|| that which is properly called a right is something 
|| substantial—capable of being maintained in judi- 
cature and thereout; something which a court of 
| justice would be bound to recognize. To say that 
| we have no right which the highest judicial tribu- 
nal would recognize, is to admit that we have no 
| right at all, but such as Congress may be pleased 
to confer upon us—ia to concede in its whole ex- 
| tent the argument which is urged in support of the 
| right of the North to the exclusive enjoyment of 
| these Territories. Now, sir, 1 do not entertain 
this opinion. If I did, if I thought that in strict 
| law our right could not be maiztained, with the 
| conviction which I have of the undoubted equity 


| ' 


of the claim of the South to participate in ali ac- 
quisitions made by the expenditure of the common 
blood and treasure of all the States, I would have 
remained silent, and would have left the argument 
to be sustained by those who were to profit by its 
allowance. I have asserted the claim of the South, 
and I am not willing to return to my constituents 
and tell them that | have asserted that claim, but 
had not sufficient confidence in its validity to trust 
it to judicial decision. If we have no right to 
carry our slaves into these Teéeritgsies without the 
ermission of Congress, (and that is the position 
| in which this argument places us,) we may aban- 
' don at once the idea of having any share in them, 
for the Missouri compromise was rejected by the 
| select committee, and will be by the House when- 
ever it is offered. 
But let us examine the argument which denies 
|| this right. It rans thus: 
|| Slavery exists only by force of local statutes, 
| and isnot protected beyond the limits within which 
they operate. The laws of a conquered country 
‘continue in force until they are repealed by the 
\| conqueror. Slavery has been abolished in New 
\| Mexicoand California, and cannot be reéstablished 
| there, without the sanction of Congress—by the 
| repeal of the existing law, and the enactment of a 
| law of slavery. : F 
' Now, sir, it is not tue in point of fact, that 
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slavery exists or has existed only by (orce of local 
statutes. The fact has been assumed in certain 
judicial derision», and has been reiterated here, 
but it is contradicted in others, and is utterly at 
variance with the historic recg@rd of the original | 
States, Whoever will consult this, will find that | 
slavery existed in all the colonies betore any law | 
was passed to authorize it. It was introduced into 
them by the cupidity of the mother country, (seek- 
ing to avail herself of the profits of the African slave 


trade and of the market which the colonies afforded || 


for the sale of slaves,) not only without any local 

law to authorize it, but in the face of the .remon- | 
strances of the colonists,and of acts passed by local 

legislatures, which were negatived by the royal 

governors. When, in process of time, it became 

necessary to regulate this peculiar class of people, 

and to distinguish between those who were free and | 
those who were slaves, such laws were passed; but 

slavery existed long anterior to their enactment. 

The case of Georgia is striking in this particular. 

That colony was settled in 1732, under the gov- 

ernment of trustees, which continued for about 

twenty years, when they surrendered their charter, 

and it became a royal province. In 1735 the trus- 

tees passed an act prohibiting the use and import- 

ation of negroes into the colony, yet, in despite of | 
this, they were introduced from South Carohna; so 
that, when the government of the trustees ceased, 
it was deemed advisable to repeal the prohibitory 
act. But the first law recognizing the existence of 
slavery in that colony was passed in 1770, some 
twenty years after. Such, on examination, will 
be found to have been the fact, I doubt not, in all 
the-colonies. ‘There is an express recognition of 
it in a case decided in Louisiana, in which the court 
say: ‘It is an admitted fact that slavery has been 
‘permitted and tolerated in all the colonies estab- 
‘lished in America by the mother country.’”’ And || 
again: ‘* Slavery existed in the colonies long before 

‘any legislative act of the mother country authori- | 
‘ zing their introduction, except the charter of the 
* African company, and before any colonial act had 
‘passed declaring its existence.”’ 

In a case decided in Virginia, the court say: 
‘* The slavery of the African has existed from the 
*time of bringing them into the colony—in many 
‘States by express enactments declaring them 
‘slaves, in others by custom.”’ 

In Virginia it is certain that slavery existed long 
before any local laws were passed to authorize it; 
nay, notwithstanding the provincial legislature at- | 
tempted to impose a tax which would amount to a | 
prohibition of their importation; and so little found- 
ation is there for the assertion that slavery exists 
only by force of local statutes, which has so often 
been made on this floor, that in the case from 
Louisiana, to which I have first referred, the court 
say: ** It may be laid down asa legal axiom, that in | 
‘all governments, in which the municipal regula- | 
‘ tions are not absolutely opposed to slavery, per- | 
‘sons reduced to that state may be held in it.”’ 

The foundation of the first proposition, the as- | 
sumed fact on which it rests, is therefore taken 
from it. It is not true, as we have seen, that sla- 
very exisis only by force of local statutes. It ex- || 
isted in these colonies long anterior to any local || 
statute in relation to it. Those statutes recognized 
and regulated, but did not establish it. The prin- || 
ciple stated by the court in Louisiana, to which I 
thave referred, was that on which it rested. The 
persons brought to the colonies by the African 
company, had been reduced to slavery, according 
to the laws and customs of their own country, 
either as captives in war, or in whatever other 
mode, and there being no municipal regulation in 
the colonies opposed to it, they were held in that 
condition, The remaining branch of this propo- 
sition, that slavery cannot exist beyond the limits | 
of the State in which it is established, 1 will con- | 
sider presently. 

The next proposition stated by Senators is this: 
the laws of a conquered country remain in force || 
until they are altered by the conqueror. It is not || 
necessary to deny this position, but it is desirable || 
to understand it. A country subdued by force of || 
arms is held as a conquest until the right of the |, 
conqueror is one by a treaty of peace, || 
or until so long a time has elapsed as to destro 
the right of post limine of the nation from whom it | 
has been wrested by force of arms. If it has been | 
yielded in the treaty of peace, the terms of that }| 


i 


| 


| 
| 
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| the footing of a conquered weopie. 


i 
| was, whether the King, by virtue of bis royal 
| ject of controversy. 


| constitutional law, and was the only one decided | 
/in the case. 


determining the question of title, to have the ben- 


'| United States as an integral portion of it, whose 


ileges of citizens of the United States, anc | 
|| whicha territorial government has been established | 





TT 
treaty settle the condition of the inhabitants. Now, | 
that New Mexico and California are the fruits of 
conquest—that Mexico has been compelled to yield 
them by the terror of our arms, and for the pres- | 
ervation of her nationality—is a proposition which || 
Ido not doubt. But she has yielded them, and a | 
definitive treaty of peace has settled the condition 
of their inhabitants. They ne ionger stand upon |, 
They were | 
left by the terms of that treaty free to choose be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. If they had | 
adhered to the former, they would have continued | 
to enjoy the benefit of Mexican laws by a removal |, 
to sume other part of Mexico. If they choose the | 
latter, they became at once entitled to the privi- | 
leges of citizens of the United States, and in due 
time to be admitted as members of the Union. Can 
those privileges be enjoyed in subservience to 
Mexican laws? A citizen of the United States has 
the privilege of worshipping God according to the || 
dictates of his own conscience. The laws of Mex- | 
ico prescribe the only form é which that worship | 
is allowed. A citizen of the United States is en- | 
titled to his personal liberty; his lands and tene- | 
ments, goods und chattels, are liable for the pay- 
ment of his debts, but his person is exempt. For | 
non-payment of a debt, the laws of Mexico subject | 
him to slavery, which can only be terminated by 
the certificate of the creditor that the debt has been | 
discharged. Are Mexicans who have elected to 
become citizens of the United States still subject to 
these laws? Are citizens of the United States who 
have emigrated or may emigrate to these Territo- 


| 


| ries to be subjected to them? Who will affirm 


this? Let itbe remembered, that in no one of the | 
cases which have been referred to by Senators, | 


| was the question we are considering distinctly in 
|| issue. 


The opinions on which they rely are the obiter 
dicta of the learned judges who uttered them. in | 
the case decided by Lord Mansfield, the question 


prerogative—that is, independent of Parliament— 
could impose the duty or tax which was the sub- 
It was a question of British 


In the case of Canter, the inquiry | 
related to the validity of a decree in a court of 
admiralty in Florida, established by the Territorial 
Legislature, under the authority of Congress; and | 
the questions which it was necessary to decide, | 
were: the right of this Government to acquire ter- | 
ritory, and the consequent power to govern it. In | 
the case of Strother and Lucas, the point decided 
was, that the inhabitants of Louisiana were enti- 
tled to the protection of their property, as well 
under the treaty as by the law of nations, and in 





efit of those laws under which it accrued. The | 
distinct question, whether the laws of a country | 
which is acquired by treaty, incorporated into the 





riv- 
for 


inhabitants are declared to be entitled to the 


by Congress—the question, whether those laws 
continue to exist and to operate prospectively, has 
not, | think, been decided. In relation to the past, 
they are certainly effective to protect rights ac- 


| quired under them; but, in relation to the future, 


the laws of the United States and those made by 
the Territorial Legislature, under the authority 
delegated to them, are the only recognized laws | 

} 


of the Territory, unless Congress shall otherwise 


provide. Accordingly, in the act establishing Ter- 
ritorial Governments in Louisiana and Florida, 
there is in each case an express provision contin- 


/uing the preéxisting laws, under certain restric- | 


tions. If without this provision they would have 
been in force, why was it made? 

But, Mr. President, is it quite certain that sla- 
very is abolished in Mexico? I do not now speak 
of peonage, or white slavery, but of that of the 
African race. The Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. Crarxe]} has exhibited the decrees of the 
exican President and Congress of the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1829, and of 183%. Now, it is very clear 
that slavery had not been abolished by the first 
act, or there would have remained no slaves to be 
manumitted by the second. And yet it provides 
that ‘the owners of slaves manumitted by this 
(the second) act shall be indemnified for the inter- 
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| the precise case su ; 
| Louisiana, in which persons previously reduced to 
| slavery may be held in it. 

| [ have said that slaves are recognized as such in 


ne 











est they hold in them,” &c. It is certain, then 
that there were slaves in Mexico in 1837, notwith.. 
standing the decree abolishing slavery in 1829. 
The truth I suppose to be, that these decrees were 
acts declaratory of the will of the Government, to be 
carried into effect when its financial condition per- 
mitted. They did not mean to deprive the owner 
of his property without indemnifying him. Ac- 
cordingly, in the seeond decree, they provide for 
an appraisement and the issue of scrip to the owner, 
payable at the treasury. This appraisement was 
to be made by ‘duly considering the personal 
qualities of the slaves.”” How were the apprais- 
ers to do this unless the slaves were produced to 
them? and how could they be produced if they be- 
came free eo instanti on the publication of the de- 


| cree, and before the appraisements were made, and 


of course at liberty to go wherever they might 


_ think proper? I suppose, therefore, looking merely 


to these decrees, that the abolition of slavery in 
Mexico enacted by them remains to be completed 
by the appraisement of the slaves, and the indem- 
nification of their owners, and that until this is 
done they are inoperative, or rather their operation 
is incomplete. 

And now, sir, having offered to the Senate such 
suggestions as occur to me on the questions we have 
been examining, I turn to the consideration of that 
which is, in my palgeent, most important—the 


_ right of every citizen of the United States to remove 
| with his property, of whatsoever kind, to any Ter- 
| ritory of the United States. 
is prepared to deny the right of all to participate 
_ equally in that which has been acquired by the uni- 


He who denies this, 


ted efforts of all; to assert, as a legislator, what as 
an individual, he would blush to affirm, that the 
majority of a joint association have a right to ap- 
propriate exclusively to themselves the whole gains 
of the copartnership. The farmer of the North 
may emigrate to these Territories with his family 
and household goods, with*his apprentices and 
hired laborers, his herds and his flocks, his prop- 
erty of every description. Why is nota like privi- 
lege accorded to the southern planter? I am told 
that negroes are not property beyond the limits of 
the States in which the owner resides; that beyond 
those limits they are considered as persons, over 
whom the owner can exercise no dominion. Mr. 
President, I have before pointed out the fallacy of 
this position, but | desire again to expose it to the 
view of the Senate. Sir, no case has been, no case 
can be, produced to sustain it. Certain State courts 
have eel that a slave brought with the consent 
of his owner within the limits of a State whose 
laws forbid slavery, thereby becomes free. The 
correctness of these decisions may well be deubted, 
so far as they apply to a citizen of the United States 
transiently passing through such States, not resi- 
dent therein; but, waiving this, it must be obvious 
to every Senator that they fall very short of the 
sition which they are adduced te maintain. They 
do not decide that the slave becomes free by pass- 
ing beyond the limits of the State where his master 
resides, but by entering within the limits of a State 
whese laws forbid slavery. To sustain the posi- 
tion which is contended for here, it is necessary to 
produce a case which decides that a slave becomes 
free by passing into a Territory where there is no 
law plobieidiae slavery—into a Territory which is 
the common property of all the people of the Uni- 
ted States, whose inhabitants owe a common alle- 
iance to a Government whose Constitution and 
aws do not prohibit, but expressly recognize the 
proprietary interest of the masterin his slave. Such 
a case has not been and cannot be produced. The 
precise converse was decided in the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, in the case to which I have before 
referred. The learned judge who pronounced that 
decision, stated it as a legal axiom, that in all gov- 
ernments in which the municipal regulations are 
not absolutely opposed to slavery, persons reduced 
to that State may be held in it. If, then, the abo- 
lition of slavery has not been completed in Mexico, 
or if, as I suppose, Mexican laws will have ceased 
to exist, under the provisions of the treaty, from 
the establishment of territorial governments in New 
Mexico and California, and extension of the 
laws of the United States over them, this is, then,, 
ted by the Supreme Court of 
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the Constitution and laws of the United States. 
They are recognized both as persons and as prop- 
erty. As persons, they constitute an element of 
representation, giving political rights to their own- | 
ers which they would not otherwise possess. As 
wet they are liable to taxation, and have 


} 

en subjected to it whenever you have resorted | 
to direct taxes. Your laws provide for the taxa- | 
tion of slaves, and the collection of the tax by dis- 
tress and sale, by your officer, of the slaves so | 
taxed. Under the operation of these laws, slaves || 
are now held who have been purchased from your | 
officer, under warrants issued by your command. | 
They have been sold at your instance, and the i 
proceeds of the sales have been paid into the na- | 
tional treasury. You are daily repeating this || 
operation, by the sale of slaves under executions || 


: . . \} 
founded on judgments recovered against defaulting || 


officers. Do you mean to deny the title which has || 
been given by your command, under the authority | 
of your laws, while you retain in your treasury | 
the price of the slave? 
Again: slaves are recognized as property by 
your navigation laws. You provide for their 
transportation coastwise, from the port of any State 
to “any port or place within the limits of the United 
States.”” You require certain things to be done 
by the owner, and thereupon your officer, under 
the authority of law, grants him a permit to trans- 
ort his slave expressly to any port or place within 
the limits of the United States, to be sold as a slave, 
or to be held to service or labor. Now, consider 
the operation of these laws on the question before 
us. A citizen of Savannah holding a slave, the | 
issue of one purchased by him from your officer, | 
under a sale for direct taxes, for which he has paid || 
the price which you hold, goes before the collector 
of that port, and, having complied with the requi- 
sitions of that law, obtains from him a permit to 
transport that slave to Monterey, a port or place 
within the limits of the United States, there to be 
sold as a slave, or to be held to service or labor; || 
and having your title to this slave, and you having | 
his money, (he has also your permit to carry him | 
there as a slave,) tell me what authority is there in — 
any Territory of this Union which can override | 
and ee that of the Supreme Government, on | 
which it depends, and from which it derives what~ | 
ever power it possesses? Holding a title to this || 
slave, given by your officer, under the authority |; 
of your laws, while the price which he has paid || 
yet remains in the national treasury,—having your || 
permit to carry him there to be sold as a slave, or || 
to be held to service or labor,—what authority in || 
that Territory, over which you have exclusive do- || 
minion, can wrest from the owner the right which || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he has thus acquired to the labor and service of | 
this slave? 


* 
SPEECH OF MR. BRADBURY. 


Mr. BRADBURY said: Mr. President, I do not 
propose to trespass long upon the attention of the 
Senate at this late hour of the evening. After an 


uninterrupted session of more than twelve hours, 
followin® the protracted one of yesterday, the 
Senate is too much fatigued, and I find myself too 
much exhausted to enter upon a general discus- 
sion of the very important subject now under con- 
sideration. 

{Mr. UNDERWOOD here interposed, and de- 
sired the Senator to give way to a motion to 
adjourn; and the same desire was expressed by 
several other Senators. 

Mr. BRADBURY continued: I do not think it |) 
advisable to give way for the motion, as it is well | 
understood that it has been determined to bring |! 
the discussion to a close before any adjournment, || 
and the motion has already been voted down once || 
or twice by the friends of the bill. I shall en- || 
deavor to be very brief. It was my intention to 
have considered the subject somewhat at length, || 
but I feel constrained to content myself with a || 
statement of some of the reasons for the vote that I |) 

{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


j 
| 





shall give, and some notice of the points I had 
intended to discuss more fully. 

I have examined the bill before the Senate with 
some care, and I regret that I am unable to give it 
my assent. I regret that I am unable to concur in | 
— with many friends in whose judgment | 
an 


Territorial Government of 


| hold it there. I have, sir, great confidence in the Su- 


| which Congress should settle. 


Oreg 


ee - 7 we : on a 

| committee who undertook the difficult task of de- 
| vising the mode of adjusting the questions which 
| divide the Senate and the country. 


I will now refer to some of the provisions of this 


| bill, and proceed at once to notice my objections | 
| to it, . 


The bill provides a territorial government for 


| Oregon, with the usual legislative assembly to be 
| chosen by the inhabitants, and recognizes and 


gives force to the existing provisional laws until 
three monthsafter the meeting of the firstassembly. 


| Amongst their laws is one embracing the 6th sec- 


tion of the ordinance of 1787. 

In California and New Mexico the legislative | 
power is vested in the judges, governor, and sec- 
retary, all appointed by the President, and, the 
inhabitants have no representation or voice in the 
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are entertained here in regard to it. Agitators at 


| the North will represent there that northern inter- 


ests are all sacrificed, and the whole country lost 
to them. Agitators at the South will take the 
opposite ground, and fan up the flame of excite- 
ment there. 

Another objection to the bill of sufficient im- 


| portance to deserve notice is, that it does not 
| respect the wishes of the inhabitants of the Terri- 


; tories. 


government, and there is no provision against the || 


admission of slavery into either of the Territories. | 

This bill avoids the great question that has been | 
discussed here, and instead of presenting it for | 
our action, it leaves the subject of slavery in the | 
Territories acquired from Mexico, to turn upon the | 
decision, by the court, of another and different 
question. The great 
the attention of the Senate for so many days, | 
related to the power of Congress to legislate on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories. This power | 
was asserted on one side, and denied on the other. 
The question has been examined with great care, | 
and discussed with the ability which its importance 
demanded, and I hoped that the Senate were pre- | 
pared to act upon it, and would have had an | 
opportunity to do so. 

2. The question presented by the bill is a new 
and different question. It is whether slavery can | 
go into the Territories in the absence and not in 
the face of a law of Congress against it. 
question has thus far occupied but little attention, 
and been but little discussed. It was presented to 
us near the close of last week in its present aspect, 
since which there has not been much time to in- | 
vestigate it, and different opinions are entertained | 
by distinguished members of this body in regard | 
to it, and of the probable decision of the court upon | 


it. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Puevps] con- || 


tends, with great force, that slavery cannot enter 
these Territories without affirmative legislation to | 
authorize it. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Berrien] has just closed an eloquent speech in 
answer to the argument of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, and in support of the position that any citi- 
zen of the United States has a right to remove into 
any territory belonging to the United States, with 
what is recognized as property in his State, and 


preme Court, and in what I helieve would be held 
to be the Jaw upon this subject; but I do not feel 
authorized, on behalf of my constituents, to hazard | 
the fate of these Territories, so far as that may be 
affected by the admission or exclusion of slavery, 


e leave the subject without the aid of any legis- 
lation. This is precisely the ground claimed by 
the advocates for the extension of slavery into the 


This || 


' 


| 
| 








|| eral days ago, called upon the 


| meeting of the Legislative Assembly. 


Our first proffer of the benefits of our free 
institutions toa people recently hostile and strangers 
to us, should be such as to inspire confidence and 
secure attachment. Our own citizens who have 
gone there are accustomed to the exercise of the 
privileges of American citizens. There should be 
some channel through which the grievances that 
may arise from the exercise of great powers by a 
few men administering a government in a distant 
Territory, may be made known here. The people 
should have a voice in the government. 

In regard to Oregon, the people have shown how 
capable they are of self-government, by those pro- 
visional institutions which they have established 


|, and maintained, and to which they have yielded 
re which has engaged |} 


their assent, in the absence of that protection which 
it has long been the duty of Congress to extend to 
them. 

They have sent here, then, provisional and fun- 
damental laws, and petitioned Congress to ratify 
and confirm them. One of these laws embraces 
the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787. They 
desire that it should be made permanent. Instead 
of complying with this request, the bill gives vitality 
to their laws for only three months after the first 
It is true 
that legislative power is given to this Assembly, 
subject to the revision of Congress; but why is it, 
that these laws, established by the people under 
the authority of the provisional government, should 
survive for so limited a period, instead of remaining 
in force until they should be changed by the proper 
authority ? 

I desire here to call the attention of the honorable 
chairman of the committee to certain defects in the 
twenty-fourth section of the bill, in reference to 
securing the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, 
which may be obviated by an amendment. * * * * 
This bill must, as 1 think, fail to commend itself 
to the enlightened judgment of the country, and I 
trust that something more satisfactory can be found 
and adopted. 

Having glanced at some of the prominent objec- 
tions to this bill, I wish here to notice the course of 


remark which some Senators have felt it incumbent 
| upon them to pursue in reference to the people of 
| the northern States. Allusion has been repeatedly 
| made to the existence of an 
| the free States against the South. 


gressive spirit in 
And the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Jounson,] sev- 
orth ** to come up 


|! to the onstitution, and yield obedience to its man- 
upon the decision of this intricate question of law. | dates;’? and the Senator’s argument seemed de- 


signed to show, that unless the institution of slave 
should be allowed to extend over the Territories 


|| we have acquired, the mandates of the Constitution 


Territories. Positive, affirmative legislation was || would be set at defiance. 
not asked. The distinguished Senator from South | 


Carolina [M¥F. Carnoun] expressly disclaimed | 


asking it in the debate on the Oregon bill. 
3. The bill is no compromise in respect to the 
territories acquired from Mexico. The decision of 


the court would determine the character of the || 


whole. One side would triumph and the other 


| have no desire that an aggressive policy should be 
| pursued towards any portion of the Union. The 
| 


I take the occasion here to remark, that my 
constituents entertain no aggressive spirit, and 


are attached to the Union. Their business rela- 
tions connect them with nearly every portion of it. 


| They desire its perpetuity; and they wish that 


fail as to all, and this under the expectation of || 


compromise. , : : 
4. It would lead to great disappointment in one 


portion of the Union or the other, and would keep | sion that § are in 
| such a principle, or that it is in conflict with the 


the country in a state of suspense until the ques- 


|| surest basis of that Sr. 
|| say that I am amongst the last 


tion was settled, the ardent in each portion hoping | 


to have secured all its claims. 


5. It would throw upon the court a subject ap- | 


to our duties here, and 


propriately pertainin 
It would transfer 


to the Supreme Court the responsibility and the || : 
| those citizens should be permitted to enjoy peace- 


interest connected with such a question, and throw 
upon it a great, and perhaps fatal burden. It might | 
be re 


rded as involving political power, and any | 


decision would be likely to weaken confidence in | 


the Judiciary in one part of the Union or the other. | 
The bill is not, as I fear, calculated to allay the 


triotism 1 have great confidence. I regret existing excitement, but would probably increase |, no sympathy with them. . 
that I am unable to assent to the views of the |) it. It will be seen abroad that different opinions '' there is of it, is fed and kept alive by the 


just and equal policy to be pursued which is the 
For myself, I will 
to desire a course 
of aggression. Satisfy me that a measure involves 
letter or spirit of the Constitution, and I repudiate 
it. That instrument recognizes the existence of 
slavery in the States, and all external interference 
with it there is a violation of the Constitution— 


| dangerous to the harmony of the Union. The 


rights that are secured to the citizens of a State, 


ably, and free from molestation. Snclris the sen- 
timent of the gréat body of the people of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent here. 
They give no countenance to abolition schemes, 
which infringe upon this principle. They have 

Khotitloniods, whatever 


fenaticism 
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of a few ultraists of the South as well asthe North. 
The general feeling amongst the masses of the 
people is sound and fraternal. There is no desire 
to interfere with those rights which the Constitu- 
tion has so wisely placed in other hands. 

But the claim to extend the institation over all 
the ‘Territories of the United States, now free from 
it, presents a different question from that of main- 
taining the rights secured by the guarantees of the 
Constitution. These questions, resting on differ- 
ent principles, and giving rise to other responsi- 
bilities, are so unlike, they cannot be confounded 
by any one capable of appreciating a distinction. 

The allusion to the existence of an aggressive 
spirit has been introduced in the debate upon this 
and the Oregon bill—bills to organize territorial 
governments; and it would seem, for this reason, 


to be supposed to have a direct bearing upon the | 


policy that has been adopted in respect to previous 
acquisitions of territory by the United States. 
Now, sir, what has been the policy? I wish to 
call atiention to it, and to examine it fora moment, 
not with the view of exciting feeling, but to meet 
the charge of aggression, ard place the people 
against whom it is made in the position which 
they in truth occupy upon this subject. 


Has an aggressive policy been pursued towards | 


the slaveholding States in the disposition of the 
territories acquired, since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution down tothe present day? Let us look at 
the facts. Let us examine the history of past 
acquisitions. The first acquisition after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was Louisiana, in 1803. 
Four States formed out of this territory have been 


admitted into the Union—three slaveholding and | 


one free. lam aware that there is a large extent 
of territory embraced in this purchase, which will, 
in time, be formed into States yet to be admitted. 
This fact is not to be overlooked, nor its tendency 
to correct the inequality which would otherwise 
exist in the apportionment of the purchase. The 
next acquisition was that of Florida, from which 
we have one State only, and in that the institution 
of slavery is established. 

We come now to the annexation of Texas—a 


country of dimensions ample enough for an em- || 


ont and capable of sustaining a population of mil- 
ions. One State has been admitted; and four more 
are to come into the Union as soon as they shall 
have the requisite population. By the constitution 
of Texas, the institution of slavery is established 
over the whole. ‘This provision may be modified 
by the resolution of admission, so far as it relates 
to the unimportant strip of land situate north of 
36° 30’, and it does not affect the general view of 
the question. These are our acquisitions, since 
the adoption of the Constitution, over which we 
have extended our laws. From them, six States 
have come into the Union—Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Florida, Texas, and lowa—in all of 
which, with a single exception, the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the South are established. The free 
States have added one, the slaveholding States 
five, thus far, from all our acquisitions of territory. 
Now, sir, | ask, do these facts indicate the pur- 
suit of an aggressive policy by the former? Is it 
to be said that they refuse to stand by the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, and are encroaching upon 
the equal rights of the other States? On the con- 
trary, have we not a right to point to the fpast 
as furnishing evidence of a liberal and generous 
spirit? to appeal to it in triumphant vindication 
from any charge of encroachment? We will not 
believe that our southern brethren desire a monop- 
oly of the Territories. It was but yesterday that 
we united to acquire T'exas—a country probably 
capable of sustaining a larger agricultural popula- 
tion than Oregon and California. [do not under- 
value the importance of these Territories to the 
United States. They give us seventeen degrees 
of latitude on the Pacific coast, with some of the 
best harbors in the world. They exclude any 
other nation from planting itself upon the western 
slope of this continent and controlling the trade of 
the ocean that separates it from Asia. They con- 
tain fertile valleys, some of them amogst the most 
beautiful to be found on the globe. But the vast 


ranges of mountains, and the barren wastes which 


characterize a portion of the country, must limit 
the population which would otherwise spread over 
so extensive an area. 


The acquisition of California and New Mexico || compromise did the same. It related to territory || the duty an 


‘ 
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/ has resulted from the war into which we were 
| forced in the defence of Texas. This great coun- 


| try has been added in the scale of the slaveholding | 


| States. Were there no other and higher consid- 
| erations to be weighed than a regard -to an equi- 


table division of acquired territory between these 


| States and the free States, should this disposition || 


| of Texas be forgotten? Texas was received with 
| her institutions as they were. The trifling ex- 
|| ception is too unimportant to be noticed. Slavery 
existed, and it was allowed to remain. 

The territories recently ceded to us by Mexico 
are now free. We know the repugnance with 
which the institution is regarded there. The ques- 
tion arises and presents itself for us to determine, 
whether we should disregard the feelings and 
wishes of the inhabitants, and force upon them, 
against their consent, what is regarded by a large 


portion of the American people as a social, moral, | 
and political evil, or preserve the territory as it is, | 


free. It is contended, however, that the southern 
States would be excluded from a participation in 
_ the Territories by the exclusion of slavery there- 
| from. Let us examine this subject of exclusion. 
No citizen from one portion of the Unionis any more 
excluded than from anbther. Any citizen, from 
any portion, can remove into the territory, and 
settle there, and all have equal rights. Nothing is 
prohibited to one, which is not prohibited to all. 
_ All may be prohibited from carrying there a cer- 
| tain species of property, and all prohibited alike. 
Citizens in every part of the Union own property, 
which is as effectually excluded by its character, 
|, as if it was done by positive low. This fact does 
| not debar them from removal into the Territories, 
| nor from a participation in their enjoyment. 
| It is unquestionably true, that the prohibition 
| would operate practically to prevent citizens of some 
| States from removing into the territories, who would 
| otherwise go there. And there is exclusion on the 
| other side, to be considered in this connection. 
|The admission of slavery would also practically 
operate to exclude many citizens from shar States, 
|| who would otherwise remove into the same Terri- 
|| tories. ‘The former policy would exclude those 
who desire to go into them to cultivate the soil b 
the labor of others. The latter, those who wish 
to cultivate it by their own hands. Call it a pre- 
judice, if you will, it is none the less operative, 
| that the free laborers of the North have a repug- 
nance to labor by the side of the slave. 
, with them, is honorable; and they have too much 
independence of feeling to place themselve8 where 
| it is associated in their minds with degradation. If 
| they emigrate, they will not go where they sup- 
| pose they may be exposed to the loss of social 
| position. They seek a home, not for themselves 
only, but for their children. 
_ for them rank and respectability in society; and it 


| is for this that they sever the ties that bind them | 


/to their early homes. The practical exclusion 
' from the Territories of this class of our citizens, is 


_ justly entitled to consideration, as well as that to | 


| which the attention of the Senate has been so em- 

| phatically and repeatedly called. The free laborers 
of the country have the right to claim that the 
should not be forgotten. 


| Rio Grande, it may be well to inquire into the 
| comparative extent of territory which these two 
| streams of emigration have yet to supply with 
| inhabitants. The free States probably contain at 
| this time from eleven to twelve millions of people, 

| and cover an area of less than five hundred thou- 

| sand square miles. ‘The slave States, with a pop- 
| ulation of less than nine millions, have an area, 


|| including Texas with her enlarged boundaries, not 
' much short of ten hundred thousand square miles. 
| The habitual increase of population in the former, 
|| combined with the large and increasing immigra- 
|| tion from abroad, nearly all of which goes there, 
| create an annual demand for free territory, which 
'| will exhaust the supply at quite as early a day as 
| slavery. I must be permitted here to remark, that 
|| the question we are now considering is, in another 
aspect of it, a new question. It relates not to 

restriction, but to the extension of the institution 
_ of slavery over territory now free. The ordinance 
| of 1787, adopted by the fathers of the Republic, 
'| secured restriction where the institution, prior to 
|| restriction, had a legal existence. The Missouri 


Labor, | 


They seek to secure | 
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| similarly situated, and provided that all beyond a 
‘| certain line should be free. All the Territories 
| embraced in this bill are now free, and it is for us 
| to determine how far this feature in their character 
shall be changed. 

Mr. President, it is a great work which com- 
mands the attention of the Senate. It is a re- 
sponsible duty that is devolved upon Congress, 
Providence has placed in our hands the power to 
| influence or control the destiny of the future States 
which are to arise on the shores of the Pacific. 
We are deliberating upon the structure of their 
| political fabric. We are engaged in shaping the 
| frame-work, and laying the foundation of their 
government. Our action must affect, for an indef- 
inite period, the social and political condition of 
the future millions that are to fill the valleys, and 
spread over the hills of this broad region. 

What, sir, should be the great and controlling 
principle that should guide us in laying the found- 
ation of a government for these future States ? 

I answer: the general good of the people to be 
governed—their prosperity and happiness. 

While we respect our own powers, and are care- 
ful not to transcend them, and to do no injustice 
among ourselves, we should not forget, but should 
have constantly before us, the interests of the peo- 

le for whom we are to provide a government. 

or this, the world will hold us responsible. The 
peste who are to occupy these Territories will 

old us responsible. Posterity will hold us re- 
| sponsible. We cannot evade the inquiry, what 

institutions are best calculated to develop the 
| resources and secure the*prosperity of these Terri- 
tories ? 
| But it has been contended that Congress does 
not possess the power to control the domestic in- 
stitutions of the Territories. It is too late an hour 
for me to go fully into the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and f shall content myself with a few obser- 
vations. 

The question is, has Congress the power to 
establish governments for the Territories of the 
United States, and to regulate within them, by its 
legislation, matters of local and domestic concern. 

his power must necessarily exist somewhere, 
and is it be found in Congress? or do the inhabit- 
ants of the Territories possess it? Have the peo- 
ple of a Territory belonging to the United States, 
| the sovereignty over such Territory? If they have, 
it is a power which, from its nature, they can ex- 
ercise as they choose. It is the supreme power. 
Could they not refuse its exercise in subordination 
to the interest of the United States, declare them- 
selves independent, or transfer this sovereignty, 
thus possessed by them, to a foreign State ? 

in the case of territory unoccupied and without 
inhabitants, would the first settler who entered 
upon it carry with him the sovereign power over 
it, dispossess the govern®ent, and transfer it to 
himself? Would the first ten, or the first thou- 
sand? The inquiry needs no answer. How, then, 
can they acquire this power until it is bestowed 
upon them, or wrested by them from the Govern- 








} 





But, sir, does it follow from this view of the 
subject, that the people of a Territory should not 
be consulted in regard to the regulations by which 
they are to be affected, and that all power to par- 
ticipate in providing and establishing the laws by 
which they are to be governed should be with- 
held? Notatall. The enterprising pioneers who 
go forth from the States into the Territories, are 
men of that discernment and that knowledge of 
the character of our institutions which will enable 
them to decide, more accurately than we can, in 
regard to their necessities and the regulations adapt- 
ed to their condition. It is not only the part of 
wisdom, but I hold it to be due to them and to the 











principles by which we profess to be guided, that 
their will should be respected and their voice heard. 

Where, then, is the power to legislate for the 
Territories of the United States, and to extend the 





protection of a government over them? Itis in 
Congress: It is now an admitted principle, that 
the Government of the Union possesses the power 
to acquire territery either by conquest or treaty. 
Whether the power to govern the territory thus 
acquired is derived from the express grant~ of 
power in the Constitution, or is a necessary inci- 
dent to the power of acquiring, carrying with it 

Sth right to govern, it may not be 


ment in which it is vested? ® 
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material to determine, so long as the power is y 
found to exist. It must exist where it is capable | 
of being exercised to meet the necessities of its | 
existence. We have seen that it does not reside 
in the people of the Territory. Itis not in the States, || 
The only delegation of power upon the subject 
given by the Constitution, is to Congress. In ar- 
ticle 4, section 3, it is declared— 

« The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make || 
all needful RULES and REGULATIONS respecting, the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States.” 


In article 1, section 8, the power is conferred | 
upon Congress— 

«To make all laws which may be necessary and proper 
fer carrying into effect all powers vested by the Constitution 


in the Government of the United States, or in any depart- | 
ment or Officer thereof.” 


which has the sole power of local legislation 


there. 

Citizens of the States who remove into a Terri- 
tory, become subject, with their property, to its 
laws. They cannot carry with them the munici- 


|| pal regulations and different and conflicting codes 
|| of their respective States, and substitute them for 
|| these laws. 


The prohibition is no denial of the 
right to share in the common property; it is merely 


the regulation of the mode of enjoying it; and it) 
can be enjoyed alike by the North and the South, 


subject to this regulation. Nor is it a violation of 
the equal rights of the citizens of each and every 
State. They all stand on terms of exact equality, 


and the same prohibition applies to the citizens of | 
every State of the Union, and the same privileges 


|| are extended to all. 


lt has been contended that the provision of the | 
Constitution to which I have first referred, extends | 
the legislative power of Congress no further than | 
the subject of property is concerned; that it is | 
limited to making rules and regulations for the 
territory as land, and does not include legislation | 
over persons. The object for which this power was | 
conferred was not merely to accumulate money, 
to raise a revenue by the sale of the public domain. | 
{t was to have the land settled; to spread over it a 
population; to build up prosperous and orderly 
communities under the regulation of proper au- | 
thority, to the end that they should become States | 
of the Union. This was the object; and Congress 
can make those rules » 4 regulations which are 
needful to secure the great and controlling purpose || 
for the accomplishment of which the power was | 
conferred. It can do more than to make rules and | 
regulations respecting the soil. It can extend its || 
protection to the inhabitants, and give them a gov- | 
ernment. Congress has, then, under this provision | 
of the Constitution, the power to govern—a power I 
| 


that implies discretion in its possessor. That dis- | 
cretion may be exercised in regard to the adoption | 
of laws for the regulation of the municipal and | 
political affairs of the inhabitants, while they are | 
acquiring the requisites for admission into‘the | 
Union. It isa discretion of the only legislative, 
the exclusive, and, therefore, the sovereign power 
over the Territory. 
If derived from the other source, as an incident || 
to the right of acquisition, the power of Congress || 
is alike exclusive and sovereign; for, by the very | 
act of cession of a territory to the United States, |, 
all prévious legislative power becomes extinct, and || 
the sovereignty is transferred to the Government | 
that acquires. Indeed, a valuable acquisition might || 
be made, when the Government could acquire no || 
title to property, and nothing but bare sovereignty. | 
I admit that this power, although exclusive, is not || 
unlimited. It is not contended that Congress has 
authority to do in a Territory what is prohibited 
by the Constitution. It cannot deny the free ex- 
ercise of religion, nor abridge the freedom of speech, || 
nor grant titles of nobility, nor rightfully do any- 
thing which would disqualify a Territory from be- 
coming a State, thereby defeating the purpose for 
which the power was given. 
It is, however, the sovereign power. The act || 
establishing a territorial government is a full and | 
explicit exercise of sovereignty. Political privi- 
leges are conferred, and civil rights determined and || 
secured. The right of representation in a legisla- 
tive council or assembly; the qualification of mem- |, 
bers and electors; regulations in regard to the 
descent and conveyance of property; laws for the || 
protection of persons and property, and for the 
punishment of crime; the right of trial by jury, and | 
the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus,—these may |, 
be found contained in the bills for the organization 
of territorial governments, which Congress has |) 
passed at different times. As an incident to the || 
general legislative power over a Territory, Con- || 
gress can judge what laws are necessary and proper |, 
for its government, subject to the restrictions of | 
the Constitution. It follows, from these positions, | 
as an inevitable consequence, that this power ex- || 
tends to the subject of slavery as a domestic insti- || 
tution, or Congress can regulate, control, or exclude | 





j 
| 





I will now refer, sir, to some of the many acts | 
| of Congress, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
extent of its power over the Territories by legisla- | 


tive precedents. Without reading the authorities 
this evening, I will cite— 


The ordinance for the government of the North- | 
west Territory, adopted under the Confederation | 


in 1787. 


The act of 1789, confirming and giving effect to | 
|| the ordinance. 


The act of 1810, establishing a territorial gov- 
ernment for Indiana, and embracing the provisions 
of the ordinance. 

The act of 1805, doing the same in regard to 
Michigan. 

The act of 1809, doing the same in regard to 


| Illinois. 


The acts of 1836 and 1838, giving governments 
to Wisconsin and lowa. 


To the act of March 6, 1820, providing for the 


‘| admission of Missouri into the Union as a State, 
and containing a section by which slavery was 
art of the Lonisiana pur- 
tate, which was north of 


prohibited in all that 
chase, excepting that 
36° 30’ north latitude. 

To the act 1804, dividing Louisiana into two 


| Territories, and providing for their government. 


In this act there were provisions in respect to 


| slavery, which fully and emphatically recognized 
| the power of Congress over that subject in a Ter- 
| ritory. 


The imrortation of slaves from any place with- 
out the limits of the United States was prohibited. 


to the United States, which has not, by becoming a State, 
acquired the means of self-government, may result necessa- 
vily from the fact that it is not within the jurisdiction of any 
particular State, and is within the power and jarisdiction of 
the United Stutes. The right to govern may be the inevita- 
ble consequence of the right to acquire territory. Which. 
eves may be the source whenee the power is derived, ils 
possession is unquestioned.”’ 


I will also refer to the case of the Cherokee Na- 
tion vs. the State of Georgia, 5 Peters, 44, in which 
the court says, in reference to article 4, section 3, 
of the Constitution: 

“The power given in this clause is of the most plenary 
kind. Rules and regulations respecting the territory of the 
United States: they necessarily confer complete jurisdic- 
tion. It was necessary to confer it without limitation, to 
enable the new Government to redvem the pledge given to 
the old in relation to te formation and powers of the new 
States.” 

I have briefly considered the subject of the 
| power of Congress over the Territories, and re- 
ferred to legislative precedents and judicial inter- 

pretations respecting it, as | deemed it to be the 
| foundation upon which some of the strong objec- 
tions to this bill will be found to rest; for, the 

ower being admitted, it is believed that it could 
C fairly and appropriately exercised in a bill 
|| gstablishing governments for these Territories. 
And, sir, is it not strange, that at this day in the 
history of our country, this power should be 
gravely called in question? Can we forget that it 
was asserted under the Confederation ’—that it was 
not denied by the Constitution, when adopted, 
subsequent to this assertion?—that it has been ex- 
ercised at different periods, by different Congresses, 
under nearly every Administration, from the origin 
of our Government to the present time?—that it 
has been recognized by Washington, by Adams, - 
| by Jefferson, by Madison, of the fathers of the 
|| Constitution, and by others of the great men who 
have commanded the confidence of their fellow- 
|| citizens, and been elevated by them to the highest 
|| trusts in their power to bestow. 
| I have so profound a respect for the authority of 
these wise and great men, thus sanctioned by ju- 
|, dicial decisions and the practice of the Government 
|| for more than half a century, that | do not fee) 
authorized to substitute a new construction of the 
|| Constitution in opposition to them, and to my own 
| convictions of the true interpretation of that instru- 
ment. 
| I forbear to detain the Senate any longer; for I 


} 


This was the assertion of a power in-respect to | do not propose at this hour to go into the consid- 

Territories which Congress did not then,and would | eration of the moral, social, and political aspects 

not for four years, possess in respect to the States. | of the institution to which reference has been 

Section 9, article 1, of the Constitution provides | made. 

that— | Before I sit down, I feel constrained, Mr. Presi- 
«The migration or importation of such persons as any of | dent, to notice an allusion of the honorable Senator 


the Suseen noe pienh cneing, ten think — to admit, | from Georgia, (Mr. Jounson,] in the speech which - 

shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one || 

thousand eight hundred and eight.” | he addressed to the Senate some daysago. I refer 
| 


; P his intimation, that the action of the South upon 

Not only so, but this act also contained prohi- | > : a P 
bitions against the admission of slaves from any | = tates Se —_ ee be in- 
lace within the limits of the United States, ex- |) UUCMC®® OY ne: See Dee se ree eo 
- ting in certain specified cases . | certain distinguished candidate for the Presidency, 
‘ ies upon the subject now before the Senate. It is not 
scant frthe eferenen at po matpizaion | Sy ntenon to dicate pola pis in my br 
: : : : || remarks upon this bill; and [ will only so far reply 
cag oe geting von Se ee Pe eee ie ‘| to the intimation of the honorable Senator, as to 
a ee Tees through @ period of more hee || say, that the distinguished individual to whom he 
half . century. |, alludes—a statesman of great experience, profound 


The rightful exercise of this power has been || Sevenelgn one Cosas See ee 


sanctioned and confirmed by the expositions of the | sented: to the ‘country: by = great national party, 


Sr : : a8 & NATIONAL CANDIDATE for the Presidency. 4s 
oan een ee the authority of our highest | such, he will be supported by the Suaswecies a 


ead ae | the North, and I will add, nowhere more cordially, 
«No doe: as ever doubted the axtherity of Congress wo || more efficiently, than by the glorious and united 
erect territorial governments within the Territories of the | Democracy of Maine; and aa such, he is entitled 
United States under the general language of the clause ‘to | to the Support of the Democracy of the South. 
make all mesene wees A and a ey oan oe Let him receive, as | doubt not he will, the united 
ordinance in the very view of the framers as well as’ : : ks 
of the people of the States, it is impossible w doubt that | ee aaa ae ene tee, 
such a power was deemed indispensable to the purposes of | tons, xpo principles of 
the cessions made by the States.” Democracy of the Union, and the sectional organiza- 
tee power of Chegress ener Sie suite, aes - | tions, so dangerous, so much to be deprecated, and 
clearly exciusive and universal, an ir legisiation su : 5 : 
ject to no control, but is absolute and unlimited, unless so | ‘agian evil, to which the Senator refers, will 
far as it is affected by stipulations in cessions, or by the | dissolved, — F 
comanees of 1787, under which every part of it has been = Were it possible for our southern friends to fal- 
settled. | ter or desert him, because of his residence ina 
In Rawle on the Constitution, page 237, the || northern State, (a contingency not to be appre- 


it, as shall be deemed most conducive or necessary | principle is asserted, that ‘‘a general jurisdiction hended, or named except by way of hypothesis,) 


to the general welfare. No one can point to any | appertains to the United States over ceded terri- | to give their support to an opponent whose princi- 
provision of the Constitution which restricts Con- | tory.’’ 


ress from so doing. It is the regulation of asub- | 


ject which pertains to local legislation—in a State, | pany vs. Canter, Chief Justice Marshall says: 


to its legislature; in a Territory, to Congress— | 


? |, ples are unknown, and qualifications distrusted, 
Tn 1 Peters, 542, the American Insurance Com- || and who can be recommended to them only by his 
i} locality, it would shake, to its centre, confidence 
Perhaps the power of governing a Territory belonging in their fidelity, and aid disaffection to fan into a 
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flame the fires that it is attempting to kindle ina 
portion of the Union. 

Mr. BORLAND addressed the Senate in favor 
of the bill. Of his speech we have no report. 





SPEECH OF MR. BALDWIN. 
Mr. BALDWIN said: Mr. President, I regret 


the necessity which compels me at this unseason- 
able hour to enter upon the discussion of the bill 
before the Senate. But I cannot consent that a 
measure of such vital interest, and fraught with 
consequences so deeply affecting the honor and 
future destiny of this nation, shall be adopted with- 
out at least an effort on my part to arrest its prog- 


ress. Hopeless though that effort may be, a sense | 


of duty impels me to make it. 

I have already taken occasion to express to the 
Senate my views of the :: justice done to the peo- 
ple of Oregon by untting, in the bill for their terri- 
torial organization, the entirely dissimilar provis- 
ions proposed for the government of New Mexico 
and California. If our title to Oregon was derived, 
as asserted by Mr. Clay, in his report on the land 
bill in 1832, and as the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] has maintained, 


from the Louisiana cession, then its territory is* 


entitled to be free by the very terms of the Mis- 
sourl compromise act of 1820. Pursuant to that 
compromise, which extended only to the Territo- 
ries then belonging to the United States, Missouri 
and Arkansas have come into the Union as slave- 
holding States. Florida has since been added, at 
an expense, including the Indian war for its pro- 
tection, of more than forty millions of dollars; and 
‘Texas ata cost of more than one hundred millions; 
while nota single free State has yet been repre- 
sented in the Senate from any Territory acquired 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 
their population exceeds by more than four millions 
the population of the slave States, the territory 


Though | 


comprised within their limits is less by nearly one- | 


half in extent. Is it not, then, manifestly unjust 
to the free laborers of the country who may desire 
to emigrate, as well as to the people of Oregon 
themselves, to deprive them of the benefit of a ter- 
ritorial organization with the prohibition of sla- 
very, unless on condition that, in the same bill, a 


form of government shall be imposed on New | 


Mexico and California, which may fasten upon a 
reluctant people, and upon the free territory they 
occupy, the curse of slavery for all future ume? 

But the Senate have refused to separate them, 
and { will therefore proceed, as briefly as may be, 
to examine the principles of the bill as applicable 
to each of these Territories. 

1. As to Oregon. The bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of a ‘Territorial Legislature, consist- 
ing of two branches, to be elected by the people, 
and gives validity to the existing laws of the pro- 


visional government for a period of three months | 


after the organization of the Legislature, when 
they will expire unless reénacted. The funda- 
mental law which now prohibits slavery in the 
Territory will then cease to have force, unless both 


branches of the Legislature. shall concur in its | 


renewal. If seven out of the thirteen individuals 


who will constitute one branch of the Legislature, | 


should be opposed to the prohibition, the law ex- 


pires, and the door is open for the entrance of sla- | 


very throughout the whole extent of this fertile 
‘Territory, whose climate and productions, though 
at a higher latitude, correspond very nearly with 
those of Kentucky and Missouri. The principle 
assumed by the committee in regard to the exclu- 


sion or admission of slavery in Oregon, aphears to | 


be the same that was suggested by General Cass 


in his Tennessee letter, which has been so exten- | 


sively repudiated both at the North and at the 
South. 


It substitutes the will of the Territorial Legisla- | 


ture for that of Congress. But, surely, if Congress 
has power in the organization of a Territory to 


confer authority on the Territorial Legislature to | 


prohibit slavery, ithas the power to do so directly 
oa its own legislation. The argument which would 
deprive Congress of the power to prohibit slavery, 
because the public domain is a trust for the com- 
mon benefit, would equally prevent legislation by 
a Territorial Government, or the organization of a 
State with the power of prohibition. It would 
require of every new State a provision that no law 


approve to be exposed to the hazard of defeat by 
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should be passed to prevent purchasers of the public ‘and that the people of New Mexico would th 


domain within its limits from settling on it with || 
their slaves, and holding them there in servitude. 
The biil reported by the committee concedes the 
power to be in Congress, but transfers it, after 
three months, to the Territorial Legislature. This 
is unwise. If the power exists, it can be exercised | 
much more efficiently by Congress. And we ought 
to be governed in this matter by great public con- | 
siderations, and not suffer the national policy we 


capricious local legislation. A large portion of the 
inhabitants of Oregon are emigrants from Kentucky 
and Missouri, who, however desirous they may 


_ be of preventing the introduction of slavery into 


the Territory, may find it difficult to resist the 
pressure from their friends and relatives in those 
States. It ought, therefore, in my opinion, to be 
prohibited by Congress, in accordance with the 
wise policy of our fathers in the ordinance of 1787, | 
as well as with the letter and spirit of the 8th sec- || 
tion of the act for the admission of Missouri. 
There is another feature of the bill in regard to 


Oregon which strikes me as extraordinary and 


objectionable in this connection. 1 allude to the 
clause which prescribes a qualification of color for 
the electors at the first election, thereby excluding 
from the right of suffrage, or of holding seats in the 
Legislature, a large portion of the population of 
the Territory, who, by their own organic laws, || 
are entitled to that privilege. Why are they thus 
excluded from their accustomed privilege? Why 
are the free colored citizens of the New England 
States prevented from going into the Territory on 
an equal footing with the other inhabitants? Is | 


| the principle of equality of rights only in force 


_He would probably be less likely than a white | 


surely can furnish no just ground of exclusion. 


lege of which it would be manifestly unjust, and 


' was under consideration, a large minority of the 


} 
| 
between the white inhabitants of the slaveholding || 
and non-slaveholding States, or does itapply equally || 
to all citizens between whom the Constitution of | 
the United States makes no invidious distinction ? | 
A colored citizen of Massachusetts enjoys in that 

State a perfect equality of political rights, and is 

eligible, equally with every other citizen, to the 

highest positions in the State and National Gov- | 
ernments. On what principle, then, can Congress | 
undertake to exclude him from voting in Oregon? | 


man from a slave State to concur in a repeal of the | 
law prohibitiag slavery in the Territory. But that 


2. In regard to New Mexico and California, the 
bill is still more objectionable. The people of those | 
Territories have passed unwillingly under our | 
dominion. As departments of the Mexican Re- | 
public, they had a Legislature of their own, and |) 
enjoyed the privilege of self-government—a privi- || 


in violation of “— principle of republicanism, | 
to deprive them. hile the treaty with Mexico | 
i 





Senate expressed by their votes the opinion that 
we could not rightfully acquire dominion over these 
Territories, without the free assent of the people 
to the transfer. They are, to a great extent, a 
colored population, all of whom, by the terms of 
the treaty, are entitled to become citizens of the | 
United States, with the rights, privileges, and | 
immunities of citizens, Slavery could not be 
introduced among such a people, without being | 
accompanied by those police regulations every- | 
where attendant on the system, which must neces- | 


sarily degrade them from their present position. | 
They ought, therefore, to be secured against its 
introduction, so far as Congress has the power to 
effect it. 

When General Kearny was sent out on his 
expedition of conquest to New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, he was authorized by the Executive to as- | 
sure the inhabitants ‘* that it was the wish and the 
‘ design of the United States to provide for them a 
‘free government, with the least possible delay, 
‘ similar to that which exists in our Territories;’’ | 
‘‘and that they would then be called to exercise | 
‘ the rights of freemen in electing their own repre- | 
‘ sentatives to the Territorial Legislature.’’—(Sec- | 
retary Marcy to.General Kearny, June 3, 1846.) 





| In precise conformity to these instructions from 


at Santa Fé his proclamation, announcing it to be 
the intention of the United States to provide for 


the Executive, on the 22d August, 1846, he issued 
New Mexico a free government, with the least 


|| possible delay, similanto those in the United States; | 


'| this bill, unaffected by its provisions, 


| no person who may 
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' wv en 
be called on to exercise their rights as freemen in 


|| electing their own representatives to the Territo- 
_ rial Legislature; and that, until that could be done, 
| the Jaws hitherto in existence would be continued, 
_ until changed or modified by competent author- 
_ ity.—(House Doc. 19, 2d sess. 29th Cong., p. 21.) 


On the same day, General Kearny wrote from 
Santa Fé to General Wool, that, without spilling 
a drop of blood, he had taken possession of that 
city. ‘* The people now understand,’ he added, 
‘‘ the advantages they are to derive from a change 
of government, and are much gratified with it.” 

Did they understand that slavery was to be 
established in their Territory? No, sir. The 
Mexican commissioners, in their negotiations with 


| Mr. Trist, informed him “that, if it were pro- 


‘ posed to the people of the United States to part 


| * with a portion of their territory in order that the 


‘ Inquisition should be therein established, it could 


*not excite stronger feelings of abhorrence than 


* those awakened in Mexico by the prospect of the 
‘introduction of slavery into any territory parted 
* with by her.” 

Similar instructions to those given to General 


| Kearny were sent by Mr. Bancroft, the Secretary 


of the Navy, to Commodore Sloat, then in com- 
mand of the naval forces of the United States on 
the coast of California. 

Why, then, are these people to be deprived, in 


| violation of these solemn pledges, of the right of 
| self-government, which they have exercised for a 


quarter of a century, and to be subjected to the 


'| despotic government of men in whose election they 


have no voice? Is it republican? Is it just? Will 
it tend to promote the cause of freedom, or will it 
not rather inevitably result in establishing slavery 
there? I firmly believe it, and am, therefore, op- 
posed to the bill. 

Theoretically, sir, 1 concur with my honorable 
friend from Vermont (Mr. Pretps]} in the views 


| he has so ably presented of the legal principles 


which have been brought into discussion; and I 
fully appreciate the motives that have influenced 
him in yielding his assent and support to the pro- 
visions of this bill. If, by the existing law, slavery 
is prohibited in New Mexico and California, and 
if that law will remain in force after the passage of 
have no 
doubt of the correctness of the legal inference that 
be voluntarily carried there 
can be lawfully held as a slave. In the language 
of Judge Bronson, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, ‘‘ the relation of master and slave does not 
‘exist by the law of nature, nor has the claim of 
‘the master, like the right to property in general, 
‘been recognized by all civilized communities. 


-* Slavery cannot exist when there is no positive law 


‘to uphold it. Itis not necessary that it should be 
‘forbidden. It is enough: that it is not specially 
‘authorized. If the owner of slaves removes with 
‘ or sends them into any country, State, or Terri- 
‘tory, where slavery does not exist by law, they 
‘ will from that moment become freemen.” In the 
celebrated case of Forbes vs. Cochrane, reported 
in 2 Barn. and Cress., 453, the Court of King’s 
Bench say: 

“ The right to slaves, when tolerated by law, is founded, 
not on the law of nature, but on the law of that particular 
country. Itis a law in invitum, and when a party gets out 
of the power of his master, and gets under the protection of 


|| another power, without any wrongful act done by the party 


giving that protection, the right of the master, which is found- 
ed on the municipal law of the particular place only, does 
nut continue. The moment a foreign slave puts his foot on 
our shores he ceases to be a slave, hecause there is no law 
here which sanctions his being held in slavery. And the local 
law which held him in slavery against the law of nature has 
lost its force.”? 

The decision of Chief Justice Shaw, liberating, 
on habeas corpus, Lucas, a slave, who had been put 
by his master on board of a government ship in 
Vieginia: which touched at Boston in the course of 
her voyage, was founded on similar principles.— 
(7 Law Reporter.) ne 

But, sir, while 1 assent fully to these principles, 
the honorable Senator from Georgia, (Mr. ER- 
r1EN,} and other gentlemen of great legal acumen, 
have maintained, with a zeal that leaves no doubt 
of their sincerity, that the Mexican laws, so far us 
they prohibit slavery, will not continue in force, 
but that the Constitution of the United States will 
accompany the slaveholder as a panoply for his 
protection, and override-and destroy them. 
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1 confess, sir, I should be much better satisfied 
with the bill if it contained, as in the case of Lou- 
jsiana, and Florida, and the District of Columbia, | 
and of every other cession ever made to this Gov- | 
ernment, an express provision that the existing 
laws shall remain in force until they are repealed; | 
and better still, if the judges, by whom the Gov- | 
ernment is to be administered, were prohibited in | 
direct terms from repealing the law prohibiting | 
slavery in those Territories. I do not like the 
guarded phraseology by which their power of 
legislation is restricted. ‘* They shall have no 
power to 
ment of religion, or respecting slavery’’ as it now 
stands, but as it is proposed by the friends of the 
bill to be amended, ‘‘ respecting the admission or 
prohibition of slavery.” 

Now, as Congress have no power by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to pass any law ‘ re- | 
specting an establishment of religion,”’ is there not 
reason to apprehend, from the similarity of the 
expression used in regard to the inhibition of legis- 
lation ** respecting slavery,”’ that it will be urged 
hereafter as a recognition of the claim that the 
same want of power in Congress exists in the one 
case as in the other? 

As the Lill contains no express provision for 
the continuance in force of the existing laws, if 
they do in fact so continue, it will be, not by 
their own inherent force, but by the implied as- 
sent of the Government which has succeeded to 
the dominion. ‘* Qui non prohibet, cum prohibere 
possit, jubet.”” But if that Government has in an 
manner indicated its will that particular laws shall 
not continue, the implication ceases, and they will 
no longer have force. The Mexican Government 
had a religious establishment. The Constitution 

declares that Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion. Congress, in com- 
municating legislative powers to the Territorial 
judges, imposes the same restraint on them. They | 
would, consequently, have no power to assent to 
the continuance of the Mexican law on that sub- | 
ject, since that would be equivalent to its reénact- 
ment. The Mexican religious establishment must 
therefore cease. Now, when, in the same con- 
nection, the power of legislating ‘‘ respecting sla- | 
very”’ is also withheld, may it not be plausibly, if 
not strongly argued, that the Mexican laws on that 
subject also will cease, because no assent to their 
continuance can any longer be implied? 

I should be glad to hear such a construction dis- 
claimed by all the members of the committee; the | 
more so, as the argument is certainly somewhat | 
countenanced by the case of Permoti vs. the First | 
Municipality of New Orleans, in the 3d of How- 
ard’s Rep., 610. The same reason exists for the 
implied continuance of the fundamental and other 
Territorial laws, after the formation ofa State Gov- 
ernment to which the jurisdiction is transferred, as 
in the case of a cession from one sovereignty to 
another. Yet, in the case referred to, it was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court that the provision of 
the ordinance of 1787, ‘* that no person demeaning 
‘ himself in a peaceable manner shall ever be mo- 





ass any laws respecting an establish- || 


|| claimed? It is to be regretted that the committee 


| have not been able to furnish to the Senate sore 
| specific information in regard to the existing laws 
in New Mexico and California on the subject of 
slavery; and whether or not any changes have been 
made or attempted jn those laws, under'the gov- 
ernments organized by the direction of the Presi- 
dent since the conquest and military occupation of 
the Territories by the United States. 

But, whatever may be said of the Mexican laws 
in relation to slavery, and however true in theory 
it may be that slavery cannot exist where there is 
| no positive law to establish and protect it, should 
| this bill be adopted, there would be no practical 
mode of preventing its introduction. The result 
would, in my opinion, inevitably be—what, indeed, 
the chairman of the committee of compromise 


reporting the bill to the Senate—* that, in case 
|‘ Congress should refuse to touch the subject, it 
| ‘ (the Territory) would be slaveholding were, by 
|‘ the laws of nature, slave labor only was effective, 
© and free labor could not maintain itself.”” 

For my part, sir, | know of no territory, and 


should be unwilling to admit that any exists on 


the face of the earth, fit to be inhabited by man, 
| where he must be reduced to the condition of a 
slave to render his labor effective. 1 do not doubt, 
however, that there are regions of large extent in 


where slavery will certainly be introduced, unless 
directly prohibited by law. 
A king of England once sagaciously remarked, 


|| that while the king could appoint his bishops and 


judges, he could have what religion and law he 
liked. By the bill reported by the committee, Mr. 
Polk, a slaveholding President, is to appoint the 
law-makers and judges for these Territories; and, 
with the known sympathies of the President, can 
any one doubt from what class of our citizens the 
appointments will be made? And what security, 
| L ask, would there be for a slave who should seek 
his freedom by an appeal to Territorial judges hold- 


| his master holds him in servitude? Does any man 
who has made human nature his study believe 
that there would be any very great solicitude to 
put this poor slave in the way of settling this great 
constitutional question, as it is called, which the 
American Congress are afraid to touch, and there- 
fore commit to his charge? He would, as my friend 
from New Jersey has already suggested, get his 





free colored citizens of Massachusetts, imprisoned 


enjoy ‘‘the rights, privileges, and immunities” 


that high tribunal. 
Sir, if Massachusetts, and her distinguished 


| attempt, does any Senator seriously believe that 


| a poor, friendless slave, three thousand miles from 
| this Capitol, in the interior of New Mexico or Cali- 


in the jails of South Carolina for coming there to | 
secured to the citizens of every State by the Con- | 


stitution, have been able to get their cases before | 


' commissioner whom she sent to provide for the | 
|| protection of her own citizens, were foiled in the 


Nay, is it not apparent that the power of appoint- 
ing the judges will enter as an element of discord 
into every Presidenual election ? 

Again: Suppose the quesiioa fairly presented 
to that august tribunal for us decision, and that 
the court, in accordance with the recorded opinions 
of Mr. Monroe and his cabinet, and with the ac- 
tion of Congress on the Missouri compromise, 
should decide—as | doubt not they would—-that 
Congress have the same power to prohibit slavery 
in the ‘Territories as to pass any other law which 
the policy of the nation may require for thew gov- 
ernment: when the poor siave, who has come 
up to the Capitol to test this great constitutional 


| question, which it is proposed by this bill to send 


{[Mr. Crayton] frankly stated in his speech, on | 


| in advance to the Supreme Court for its decision, 
| in the moment of his trumph, is beginning to ex- 


ult in the anticipated realization of his dreams of 
liberty, what will he be told? True, Congress 
have a right, it will then be said, to prohibu sla- 
very in the Territories; but have they done so? 
So far from it, they have not only abstained them- 
selves from the exercise of the power, but have 
positively forbidden the territorial government they 


| have established to legislate at all on the subject. 


If Congress, being in the full possession of the 


| power, had desired to exercise it, they would surely 


New Mexico and California, if not in Oregon also, || 


have done so, and the Supreme Court would then 
be called on to decide, not whether a law prohibit 
ing slavery would be effectual to exclude it from 
the Territory, but whether the absence of any law 


on the subject, and an absolute prohibition to pass 
| any, would have that effect. 


‘This is a question 


, on which the views of northern and southern law- 


yers, as expressed on the floor of the Senate, have 
toto celo dittered. Jt is a question which—believ- 
ing, as I do, that we have the power of exclusion— 
lL am unwilling to leave in doubt as to the inten- 
tons of Congress. ‘The question whether slavery 
shall exist or not in these ‘ferritories, is one which 
eminently belongs to the legislauve department of 


| the Government in the first instance to decide. 


ing their own slaves by the very same tenure that | 


On that question, as a question of national policy 
and justice, | have already had the honor to ad- 
dress the Senate. What l then said it is not my 


| Intention now to repeat. 


Sir, | do not believe it to be the interest or the 


| desire of the mass of the population of the south- 


' ern States to have slavery extended to New Mexico 


_ and California. 
|, as well as of the North, have need of a territory to 


The free laborers of the South, 


_ which they may emigrate, with the assurance that 


case into the Supreme Court about as soon as the | 


‘ lested on account of his mode of worship or re- || fornia, would be able to present his case to the 
‘ ligious sentiments in the said Territory,’’ which || Supreme Court for decision? But even if your | 
was operative in Louisiana during the Territorial || laws had made adequate provision, which they | 
Government, ‘‘ had no further force after the adop- || have not, to secure to him the benefit of such a | 
‘tion of -the State constitution than other acts || resort, wouki it be a proper ora dignified course | 
‘ organizing in part the Territorial Government of | for the Arnerican Congress to pursue, to leave this 
‘ Orleans, and standing in connection with the or- || great question of national policy to be settled in 





‘ dinance of 1787.”’ ‘‘So far,”’ says Judge Catron, | 
in delivering the opinion of the court, “as they | 
* conferred political rights and secured civil and 
‘ religious liberties, (which are political rights,) | 
‘ the laws of Congress were all superseded by the | 
* State constitution; nor is there any part of them 
‘in force, unless they were adopted by the con- | 
* stitution of Louisiana as the laws of the State. 
If it were not intended, by coupling these pro- 
hibitions together, to give to that ** respecting sla- | 
very’’ the construction suggested, why, it may be 





this way, through the instrumentality of a slave? 
Is it expedient for us to throw off the responsi- 
bility of legislative action, and impose on the judi- 
| cial tribunals the decision of an exciting political 
| uestion of a sectional character, deeply affecting 
the prosperity of the extensive regions of which we 
have acquired the dominion? 
Sir, I entertain feelings of the highest respect 
for the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
| people have long been accustomed to regard it with 
feelings of profound veneration and confidence. I 





asked, was the other restriction “‘ respecting an || trust the time will never arrive when that confi- 
establishment of religion’’ inserted in the bill? | dence will be impaired or shaken. But does not 
Why not directly repeal all Jaws of that character || every Senator perceive that the inevitable conse- 
now existing? Or, if the extension of the Consti- || quence of the passage of this bill will be to cause 
tution to the Territories would of itself repeal the appointments of the judges hereafter to be 
them, and prevent their reénactment, why insert || made with reference to the opinions of the candi- 
a prohibition which is unnecessary and unmean- || dates on this question? And thus, by making the | 
ing, except so far as it may tend to give to the | court sectional in its véry organization, to impair 
other restriction the construction which will be |! the confidence of the people in its impartiality? 


} 
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they and their families will forever be exempt from 
the evils of slavery. These opinions, | am well 
assured, are prevalent among the people of West- 
ern Virginia, North Carolina, and Contain. They 
prevail, if 1 mistake not, to a considerable extent 
also in Missouri and ‘Tennessee. If slavery is 
extended to these Territories, the free laborers of 
the South as well as of the North are entirely ex- 
cluded. To those who desire to emigrate with their 
slaves, immense and fertile regions where slavery 
now exists are already open, to an extent sufficient 
for their wants for a century to come. 

Under these circumstances, then, sir, while the 
Territories are yet free, it is, in my opinion, the 
imperative duty of Congress to setile the question 
now and forever in regard to their future destiny. 
The responsibility rests onus. We cannot avoid 
it if we would, Justice to our constituents and to 
all who may be affected by our action, requires that 
we should meet it promptly. And | have that con- 
fidence in the patriotism of the people of the south- 
ern States, to whom so much has already been 
conceded, that I entertain no fears of disunion as 
the result of any legislation we may adopt for the 
exclusion of slavery from these Territories. Poli- 
ticlans, representing the capitalists of the South, 
may continue to cry “ Give, give!’’ but | am mis- 
taken if the people of the southern States, as they 
calmly survey the costly acquisitions of slave ter- 
ritory already made, and contemplate the future 
results of this policy, will not be seady to exclaim, 
“« It is enough !”’ 





SPEECH OF MR. NILES. 
Mr. Nites moved that the Senate adjourn ; and, the yeas 
and nays being taken, it was decided in the negaiive. 
Mr. NILES said: The compromising spirit of the 
majority of the Senate seems to be of the same 
character as that of the compromising committee 
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which reported this bill—all on one side. Standing 
here, sir, at about two o’clock in the morning, not 
under **an October sun,’ but under a midnight 
lamp, with dog-day heat, I shall proceed very de- 
liberately to discharge a duty which | owe to my | 
constituents and the country, I shall also son 

in behalf of a class of men who seem to be forgot- 

ten here—the non-slaveholders of the South. The 

indecent haste in which it is attempted to force | 
through this bill, so important to che quiet and 

welfare of the country, cannot prevent me from 

expressing my sentiments upon it at length, how- 

ever inconvenient it may be to myself or to others. 

Of the propriety of the course which the majority 

have seen fit to pursue in relation to a bill of such 

vital importance, and in which the country feels so 

deep an interest, it is not necessary for me to remark 

further than to say, that it is a course which I have 

never witnessed here before, and which | hope will 

not soon occur again. A just and wise measure, 

and especially one assumed to have originated ina 
spirit of compromise, would not seem to require a 

tyrannical exercise of power on the part of the 

majority to carry it through. 

It is my purpose, Mr. President, to say some- 
thing respecting this bill—something upon the sub- 
ject to which it relates; to notice some of the 
positions and strange doctrines which we have 
witnessed in this debate, and to defend myself and 
those who act with me against the attacks which 
have been made upon us. This debate has been 
one of a peculiar character, and little calculated to 
reflect honor on the American Senate or on the 
American name. Instead of witnessing a bold 
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ciently numerous, is said by Montesquieu and 
other writers on government, to constitute a des- 
potism. 

Where did this compromising committee find 
an example for such a system as this? 

Mr. EESE. From the governments estab- 
lished in the Northwestern Territories. 

Mr. NILES. No, sir; the governments most 
analogous to these, are those established for the 
Orleans and Louisiana Territories; but those were 
essentially different; in them there was a council 
of fifteen, which assisted in making the laws, 
who were appointed from the citizens, and were 
required to be residents for a certain time, and 
landholders. 
the people; and there are none here. 
example of such governments as these in this 


country, unless it is in the case of Sir Edmund | 
Andross, who had similar powers conferred on | 


him by Charles the Second, as Governor of New 
York and New England. A more recent example 
may be found in the British Indies, as the govern- 


_ment of Warren Hastings and his council of three 


advocacy of the principles of freedom, a fearless | 


assertion and vindication of the rights of man, 
and of those popular principles which lie at the 
foundation of our system of government, we have 
heard from most of the speakers a vindication of 


was very similar. 

Are these arbitrary governments consistent with 
the treaty with Mexico, by which we acquired 
these Territories? I think they are not. That 


treaty guaranties to the people similar rights to those | 
which were secured to the people of Louisiana in | 


the treaty of 1803 ceding that country. They are 


entitled, when prepared, to be admitted into the || 
Union, and in the mean time to be protected in | 


their persons, property, and liberty. Is an arbi- 
trary government consistent with the maintenance 
of these privileges? 


And what is the compromise principle in this | 


bill in regard to the question of slavery? Why, it 


| is said that question ts left to the Constitution and 


slavery, and the defence of the extravagant claims || 


put forth in its behalf. Instead of asserting the 
great principles of liberty, the debate has fallen 
from the elevated considerations which belonged 
to the subject, to the low and paltry ideas of pri- 
vate interests—of the mewm and tuum of slave prop- 
erty. And what, sir, is the character of this bill— 
a bill to lay the foundation of a great empire which 
is to spring up on the shores of the Pacific? What 
sort of governments does it propose to establish ? 


W hat guarantees and safeguards does it afford for , 


liberty? None, sir; none. In two of those Ter- 
ritories it establishes an arbitrary despotism; and 
in the other, although some popular elements are 
recognized, yet, instead of asserting the funda- 
mental principle of personal liberty, it abrogates a 
law which the people of that Territory have adopt- || 
ed, excluding slavery from it. In New Mexico 
and California, it proposes to set up a complete | 
despotism, of which we have no example in our 
history. The whole power is placed in the hands 
of five men—the Governor, Secretary, and three 
Judges, of whom three will be a majority; so that 
three men are to exercise all the powers of gov- 
ernment, legislative, executive, and judicial. They 
are to make, administer, and execute the laws, 
without accountability or responsibility. Their 
powers, too, are undefined and unlimited, ex- | 
cept that no laws are to be passed: contrary to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. But 
neither the Constitution or laws of the United 
States afford any security for private rights—for | 
the rights of persons and property. These in the | 
States depend on the State constitution and laws. | 
in Territories where Congress has exclusive legis- || 
lation, they must depend on the authority of Con- || 
gress, which ought to declare and establish all the 
great principles of civil liberty. These principles 4) 
are contained in the ordinance of 1787, and have 
most of them been reaffirmed and adopted in the | 
organization of Territories ever since. These five | 
persons are to be appointed by the President, with 
the concurrence of the Senate, from citizens of the | 
States, two thousand miles off, and can be subject || 
to no responsibility, as the people of the Territo- || 
ries have no power or check upon them, and their 
responsibility to the President, from the great dis- 
tance, can amount to very liule. It has been said 
by a modern writer, that “ power conferred with- 
out accountability is granted for the Lenefit of the 
holder.’’ The union of all the powers of govern- 
ment, legislative, federal, and executive, in the 
same persons, even though the number be suffi- 


| part, 


/ subject of personal rights. 
| jurisdiction of Congress is local and exclusive. 


the Supreme Court. And how do the committee 


inform us that the Constitution settles this great | 
| question? Why, sir, the: Senator from Vermont | 


{[Mr. Puerrs}] says the Constitution excludes 
slavery; that no law was necessary or proper, be- 
cause the Constitution is higher authority than an 
act of Congress. But what says the Senator from 


South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun.] He tells us that 
| the Constitution admits slavery into these Territo- 


ries; that it carries slavery wherever it extends. 
And the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Crayton] 
thinks, if | understand him, that the Constitution, 
by its silent operation, will allow of slavery in part 
of these Territories, and exclude it from another 


tled. It is settled one way in Vermont, another 


_ way in South Carolina, and in a different manner 


in Delaware. 

But all this debate about the effect of the Con- 
stitution on slavery in Territories, of which there 
has been so much this session, in both Houses, is 
idle talk, without meaning. The Constitution set- 
tles nothing in relation to slavery; it only extends 
the jurisdiction of Congress over the Pesrnory, 
but does not itself settle any question of private 
rights, either of persons or property. The only 
question then is as to the nature and extent of 
this jurisdiction. It is not certainly the same as 
the jurisdiction over the States; there, it is a limited 
and defined jurisdiction, and does not touch the 
In Territories, the 


‘Whether it is derived from the power to acquire 
territory as incident to that power, or from that 
article in the Constitution which confers on Con- 
gress ‘* power to dispose of, and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting, the Territory or 


| other property belonging to the United States,’’ it 


can make no difference, as in either case the jurisdic- 


tion must be local and exclusive. The power is not | 


defined nor limited, except so far as the provisions 


in the Constitution applicable to a Territory may 


limit it. And there is little in the Constitution 
relating to private rights which are among the re- 
served rights of the States, except the ten articles 

roposed as amendments by the first Congress. 
Those guaranty important personal rights: free- 
dom of speech, of the press, the right of petition, 


of trial by jury, exemption from search and ex- 
| l. 


cessive bai hey also provide that no person 
shall be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb for 
the same offence, or compelled to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, or liberty, 


or property, without due course of law. These 


rnment of Oregon—Mr. Niles. 


Certain rights, also, were secured to | 
I know of no 


Surely the question is very definitely set- | 
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rights are not absolutely guarantied to the people 
| in the States by these articles, but only so far as 
the action of the Federal Government is concerned. 
| But in a Territory, if they are applicable there at 
vall, they must be absolute guarantees, securing 
| those rights to the people in their full extent, the 
|| jurisdiction of Congress there being exclusive 

If, on the acquisition of a Territory, the Consti- 
tution extends over it, it is difficult to see why 
| these provisions must not be applicable, and se- 
cure to the people all the rights of life, liberty, and 
|| property, named in those articles. If so, then sla- 
very cannot exist ina Territory, as personal lib- 
erty is among the rights guarantied. But slavery 
has existed in Territories under the authority 
of treaties and acts of Congress emanating from 
|| that authority. Was the question a new one, I 

should be very confident that slavery could not 
exist in a Territory, and that these articles in the 
| Constitution would effectually exclude it. 

But if it is not excluded, it is certain there is 
nothing in the Constitution to sanction it, or to 
restrain the authority of Congress in acting on the 
| subject as it may think proper. The only ques- 
tion is, whether Congress is restrained from estab- 
lishing or recognizing slavery? There is not the 
slightest reason for the opinion, so strenuously 
maintained, that Congress has not authority to 
|| prohibit or exclude slavery. If slavery is not 
|| inhibited in Territories by the articles referred to, 





|| then Congress has general jurisdiction over the 
subject, and can either allow or inhibit it. But it 
|| requires a law to do either. If the authority con- 
| ferred by the Constitution on Congress is not 
exercised, the power is inoperative. The Con- 
stitution does not decide the question; it only 
|| gives the authority to Congress to do it. And yet 

the committee tell us that this question is left to 
the Constitution. And how does the Constitution 
dispose of it? Why, it leaves it to Congress. But 
the committee propose that Congress shall not 
decide it, but that it shall be left to the Constitu- 
tion. This is certainly a very ingenious way of 
|| dodging the question, by throwing back upon the 
, Constitution what the Constitution has referred to 
| Congress. And how can the Supreme Court 
decide whether slavery can lawfully exist in a 
| Territory or not, when Congress has passed no 
|| law on the subject? The Constitution confers on 
Congress the power of passing naturalization laws; 
'| but if it does not exercise that power, the court 
| can take mo cognizance of the subject. The ques- 
tion of slavery cannot be determined by the Con- 
|| stitution; and if the court can decide the question 
| at all, it must be on the principle that slavery can- 
not exist without positive Jaw to sanction it, or 
| that the Mexican law prohibiting it, is still in 
force. 

That the Mexican law is not abrogated by the 
transfer of the country to the United States, seems 
to be generally admitted. But there appears to 
be doubt whether any such law constitutionall 
existed in Mexico. hat has been read here, is 
a decree of the President; but Mexico had, at the 
time, a constitution, by which the law-making 
power was conferred on the Congress. This de- 
cree, therefore, may not be valid. 

But admitting that there is a Mexican law now 
in force in New Mexico and California prohibiting 
slavery, does this bill provide any remedy for en- 
forcing that law? Can the question be removed 
to the Supreme Court? The right of appeal from 
the territorial court is the same as from the circuit 
court, from which an appeal is allowed only when 
the matter in dispute is two thousand dollars or 
more. No slave is of that value. The Senator 
from Maryland, (Mr. Jounson,] one of the ablest 
and most learned lawyers here, tells us that a case 
|| cannot be carried up to the Supreme Court under 

the provisions of this bill. Why, then, are we told 
that this question is to be decided by the Supreme 
Court? ts there not something strange in this 
proceeding? A law without the means of Sse 
ity is no law at all, for any practical purpose. If 
this is true as to this bill, is it not a mockery, 
having all the appearance of an intentional decep- 
tion or trick? 

But if there was no difficulty as to the law, 
what sort of security is this against slavery? Can 
a helpless and dependent slave, without a cent in 
the world, prosecute a suit for his liberty before a 
court two thousand miles off, where his suit might 
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be delayed several years, and be attended with and the governments in New Mexicoand California 
thousands of dollars of expense? And there is are inhibited from passing any law respecting sla- 
great uncertainty hanging over the whole subject. || very. Of course, they cannot prohibit it; and if 
Slavery is not a defined, certain interest. It isthe the Mexican law is found defective or insufficient 
right which one person may have in the service of | to exclude slavery, or is evaded, then no law can 
another; and this interest may be greater or less. | be passed to remedy its defects or to give it effi- 
Slavery in one country may be different from | ciency. The compromise is all on one side. All 
what it is in affother; and even in this country, || the provisions of the bill favor the introduction of 
it is different in one State from what it is in an- | slavery. 
other. There may be some forms of slavery | This is a compromise of which I know no ex- , 
existing in California and New Mexico. There || ample, unless it is the fable of the lion and the 
is what is called peon slavery, or the right which || other beasts of the forest, in the division of their 
a creditor has to the service of his debtor. And I |) spoils; which having been separated into two parts, 
have been informed that the Indian chiefs sell their | the lion said he was entitled to one for his superior 
prisoners to the Mexicans as slaves. | courage and strength, and then, putting his paw, 
Mr. President, personal liberty is a right too; with a growl, over the other part, said, Let him 
sacred to be left in such uncertainty. Congress || take this who dare. Thus, in this compromise, 
should, by a direct act, prohibit slavery. ‘This || the slave power claims, as a right, all of the terri- 
would remove all doubt. If this is not donc, sla- | tory where, by the “silent operation of the Consti- 
very may be introduced, even if there is a Mexican || tution,”’slavery can be easily introduced, and then, | 
law against it. Slavery has been introduced with- | putting its frowning paw over the other part of the 
out law in most countries where it has existed. || territory, says, Let him take this who dare; let 
Such was the case in all the American colonies. [ || him appeal to the Supreme Court who dare to ar-, 
wish to look at the question in a practical light, || rest the silent operation of the Constitution. 
rather than in its legal aspect. Does this bill || I dismiss this bill by denouncing it as a poor, | 
efford sufficient guarantees for personal liberty and || miserable contrivance to smuggle slavery into Ter- 
for the exclusion of slavery? There will be no |! ritories where the law does not admit it—as an | 
appeal. I was struck with a remark of the Sen- || attempt to accomplish covertly, and under the dis- 
ator from Vermont, [Mr. Puetps,] es to what |! guise of the silent operation of the Constitution, | 
transpired in the committee. He said that the || what it was not dared to do openly. It would 
honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cat- || have been a little too barefaced to have enacted in | 
HOUN] was apprehensive that there would be com- || form that slavery should be introduced into those 
binations at the North to carry this question up. || Territories. 
Does this look like a wish to have the question Here Mr. N. moved that the Senate adjourn; | 
decided by the Supreme Court? Sir, the practical || and the yeas and nays being ordered, the absent 
result will be, that the question of slavery in these |! Senators returned a voted down the motion. 
Territories will depend on the territorial judges || Mr. NILES. I am content to go on, but fear 
and the President. Who will those judges be, || the older members of the body may not hold out; 
who are to receive their appointment from the || but if the trial is too great, I am not responsible. 
present Executive, or either of the candidates now || Having said all I propose to say in regard to the 
in nomination by the two great parties? Will they || bill, I shall now proceed to consider the subject to | 
nat be from the slave States? Who that knows || which the bill relates; or the question of slavery | 
anything of the past can doubt it? With a Presi- | in these Territories. Before entering upon that | 
dent for the next four years in the slave interest, || question, 1 may as well take some notice of the 
depend upon it, slavery will find its way to the || crisis which, it seems to be admitted on all hands, 
shores of the Patific. is threatening the country, and glance at some of | 
And how does this bill dispose of the question || the causes which have produced it. There is a 
of slavery in Oregon, lying north of the forty- || crisis approaching, but gentlemen do not under- 
second degree, and where, until recently, no one || stand it. 1 do not think there is anything alarm- 
thought that slavery could go, or that any one || ing in it; and if it could not be averted, the ot 
r 


could entertain such a thought? Oregon is now || regret is, that it had not come upon us sooner. 
doubly free—free by the act of God, who created 


it, and by the act of the people who inhabit it. 
Those frontier people, those pioneers in civiliza- 
tion, have abolished slavery. And what does this 
bill do? Why, it abrogates their law, so as to give 
slavery a chance to pollute its soil. The law is to 
remain in force for three months after the first ses- 
sion of their Legislature. This is a great boon to 
freedom: three days of grace are allowed it before 
it is to cease. The Legislature, it is true, is per- 
mitted to reénact it. But why do you abolish it? 
Must not this be considered as a rebuke to the 
people for enacting such a law? You say to the 
Oregonians, You were hasty in enacting such a 
law; you must reconsider the subject, and act || 
with more deliberation and judgment. And you 
tell them, in your speeches here, that liberty is not 
a natural right, but a boon, a high privilege, to be 
acquired only by great effort. This is a significant 
hint to them that a rude frontier people are not 
prepared for the high privilege of liberty, and that 
it must be modified and tempered with the element 
of slavery... 

Mr. N. having yielded the floor to Mr. BALD- 
WIN, he moved that the Senate adjourn. The 
yeas and nays were asked and ordered; when the 
members absent from their seats returned, and the 
motion was negatived. 

Mr. NILES. This is encouraging: I will now 
proceed very deliberately. After this examination 
of this bill, 1 ask in what the compromise con- 
sists? What does it contain favorable to the free 
States, who oppose the introduction of slavery into 
these Territories? Is there a single provision in 
the bill favorable to liberty? Are there any bar- 
riers set up against the encroachments of slavery? 
On the contrary, is not the bill every way track- 
ling to the slave power? Is it not so framed as to 
obstruct and render inoperative the laws now in 
force in those Territories excludipg slavery? The 
law prohibiting slavery in Oregon is ab 





the policy of the slave States should be persevered | 
in, I have foreseen for some years that a crisis must 
come, when events had reached that point which || 
would call forth resistance from the free States. | 
That point has been reached, and resistance has 
come, which makes the crisis. A superficial ob- 
server may mistake the cause for the effect; he || 
may suppose that the resistance to the selfish and | 
aggressive policy of the slave power is the cause || 
of a threatened struggle between the North and || 
the South. It was in this way that the Tories in || 
England reasoned when our ancestors resisted the | 
aggressive policy of thé British Government to- | 
wards these colonies. They did not desire to look 
any further into the difficulty than the resistance 
of the colonies. But Lord Chatham, who knew || 
well that the real cause was the unjust and aggres- | 
sive policy of the parent country, boldly declared | 
that he rejoiced that America had resisted. And |; 
believing that the arrogant pretensions of the slave || 
power, which has so long ruled the country, could 
not otherwise be checked, I do pot hesitate to say, || 
that I rejoice that the North has resisted. The || 
crisis cannot be alarming now; but had public || 
affairs gone on in the same course for some years || 
longer, resistance, which must have come, might || 
have brought on a crisis which would have filled- | 

| 





| 





| 





all hearts with alarm. 

The first and most important of the causes which 
have led to the present difficulties, is thé radical 
change at the South in public opinion in respect to 
slavery. ‘*A change came o’er the spirit of their 
dream,’’ by which slavery, that had always been | 
considered as a misfortune, was regarded as a 
blessing, and a valuable as well as a “‘ peculiar”’ in- | 
stitution. Tiis necessarily produced a change of | 
policy in respect to it. It may not be easy to point || 
out the precise peried of this change, as it was | 

dual; but it dates back at least as far as the | 
issouri compromise. 
’ At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
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| upon the free States. 
/, in violation of natural rights, and is essentially an 


_ maining part of the Territory. 


| Ohio. 
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and long afterwards, slavery was regarded in the 


. South, as well as in the North, as a nusfortune, 


as a domestic and political evil, which had been 
entailed on the Colonies by the unjust and unnat- 
ural policy of Great Britain towards them. This 
was one of the complaints against the Crown, 
alleged by Mr. Jefferson, in his original draught of 
the Declaration of Independence. When the Union 
was formed, slavery existed in several of the north- 
ern States, as well as in all the southern; and it was 
then supposed that it would gradually become ex- 
tinct, as population increased, and free labor should 
come in competition with slave labor. It was on 
this ground that Mr. Elisworth, of Connecticut, 
expressed his indifference in regard to giving Con- 
gress the power to inhibit the importation of slaves, 
as he said slavery would gradually disappear, as 
population increased and free labor became cheap- 
er. Slavery being then regarded as an evil, and of 
a temporary nature, there was no question in the 
Convention in -respect to the balance of power be- 
tween the States where slavery existed and where 
itdid not. The only question of power was that 
of representation, which was compromised by 
adopting the three-fifths principle. A part of this 
compromise was, that taxation was to depend on 
the same principle as representation; but, as we 
have had but two direct taxes, and shall probably 
never have another, the slave States got the repre- 
sentation for their slaves, and the free States lost 
the expected equivalent for it in direct taxation. 
When slavery came to be regarded as a valuable 


‘| and permanent institution, the policy of the South 


was changed in respect to it. It then became a 


_ settled purpose to strengthen and extend it as much 
| as possible. A spirit of jealousy sprung up, which, 
‘| in assuming to assert and maintain the rights of 


slavery, became insolent, daring, and aggressive 
The fact that slavery exists 


exclusive and aristocratic interest, rendered its sup- 
porters jealous and suspicious, always vigilant, 
active, and scheming to uphold and extend it. 
This is the case with all exclusive and monopoly 
interests, which are in derogation of common 
rights. And hence it is, that by their intrigues 
and management, by keeping united themselves, 
and dividing the free States, they have succeeded 


| in holding the Federal Government almost exclu- 


sively in their hands, and have not failed to avail 
themselves of all the advantages this gave them to 
uphold and extend the interest of slavery. The 
first conflict which this change in the policy of the 
South produced, was on theadmission of Missouri. 
That was settled by the compromise of prohibiting 
slavery north of 36° 30’ north latitude, in the re- 
Down to this 
period, the action of the Government had been 
uniform and wholly restrictive upon slavery, in 
which policy the South had generally concurred. 
The ordinance of the old Congress, the very year 
the Constitution was framed, excluding slavery 
from the territory gorthwest of the Ohio, dividing 
it into five States, was supported by the South 
as well as the North. It had been ceded by Vir- 
ginia; and had her policy been then what it ap- 
pears to be now, she would of course have made 
it a condition of the grant, that slavery should not 
be excluded. The first draught of the ordinance 
in 1784, by Mr. Jefferson, applied to all the Ter- 
ritories, those south as well as those north of the 
In 1799, the Mississippi Territory was or- 
ganized, slavery then existing there; yet the law 
was restrictive upon it, and prohibited the intro- 
duction of slaves except by bona fide owners for 
actual settlement. In 1804, the Orleans Territory 
was organized from a part of Louisiana, and had 
the same restriction, with another inhibiting the 
importation of slaves from foreign countries, which 
was four years in advance of the period fixed by 
the Constitution, when Congress was authorized 
to prohibit the importation of slaves into the States. 
In 1805, a law was passed making it a penal of- 
fence for any citizen of the United States tobe 
engaged in the slave trade from one foreign country 
to another. ‘I'wo years after, and one year before 
the time fixed in the Constitution, the importation 
of slaves into any of the States was prohibited by 
severe penalties, to take effect in 1808. Subse- 
quently, the slave trade was declared to be piracy, 
and punished as such. Most of these laws origi- 
nating in an enlightened policy, and so 
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to humanity, were passed during the adminisfra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson. The modern doctrines of 
the blessings of slavery, and madern schemes for 
its extension, were then unknown at the South. 
Many of the southern statesmen took the lead in 





- 


these enlightened measures. How greatthechange! || 


how different the doctrines of the South at this 
day! Since the Missouri compromise, the efforts 


of the South have been unceasing to strengthen | 


and extend the slave interest. One object has been, 
to get a majority of slave States, so as to give them 
a complete ascendency in the Senate. And whilst 
steadily pursuing their object, the free States have 
been inattentive to their designs, and instead of 
opposing them, have cooperated in furthering their 
purposes. 

The scheme of the annexation of Texas was a 
bold one, and most adroitly carried through. The 
proposition of Texas for annexation was more 
than once declined, during the administration of 
Mr. Van Buren, as inconsistent with our relations 
with Mexico. 








Territorial Government of Oregon— r. Niles. Senate. 


was added to the House resolution, by way of | 
amendment, and the resolution passed in that form, | 
the measure would be accomplished according to | 


the Senate’s amendment. In this way, my own 
vote and others were secured, and the resolution of 
annexation passed. But what was the result? The 
resolution passed at 11 o’clock on Saturday night,the 


_ second of March; and the next day, the Sabbath, 


a messenger was Se to offer to the Govern- 
ment of Texas the House resolution as the basis 


_of annexation; and the es Executive, who 


/ unless they are slave States. 


entered on the duties of his office on Monday, 
followed up the execution of the resolution of the 
House. 

The House resolution brought one slave State 
into the Union, and four others prospectively, as 
they cannot come into the Union without the con- 
sent of Texas, and that consent cannot be obtained 
Having been de- 
ceived and cheated once by an equivocal measure, 


‘| I do not intend to be cheated again by another. | 


But in 1843, with a slaveholder for | 


President and Secretary of State, it was revived; | 


but the main object.and motive—to increase the 
weight of the slave power—was carefully kept out 
of sight. The first attempt to accomplish it by 
treaty, failed. When the measure depended on its 
own merits, it received *scarcely one-third of the 
votes of the Senate, and hardly any from the free 
States. Recourse was then had to a usual expedi- 
ent of the South—that of connecting local ques- 
tions and sectional interests with party polities, and 
bringing them into the elections. inspiedesitice 


must know what a bill is, and how it is to be ex- 
ecuted, before I can give it my support, where sla- 


very is concerned. Since Texas has been admitted | 


into the Union, it has been publicly stated in the 


Senate, by the honorable Senator from South Car- | 


olina, (Mr. Catnoun,] that the original object and 
motive for the annexation of Texas, was to pre- 


| vent slavery from being abolished there by the 


influence of the British Government, which might 
endanger slavery in the United States. This is 
admitting that the main object of the measure was 


| to uphold, strengthen, and extend the slave power. 


were made by the Southern politicians to make the | 


annexation of Texas a measure of the Democratic 
eee: It was made a test in the seleetion of a 


*residential candidate in 1844. And notwithstand- | 
ing this measure having no connection with party | 


principles had served to defeat the Northern can- 


Had this measure been accomplished on the 
proposition of Mr. Benton, dividing the Territory 
as to slavery, the war with Mexico might have 
been avoided, and the result been in a great degree 


| satisfactory to the whole country. But, accom- 


didate, in the Convention of that year, the friends us , de 
| hundred millions, and has been the principal cause 


of Mr. Van Buren were unwise enough to adopt 
the measure and carry it into the elecuon; and by 
the success of the candidates, it was claimed that 
the question of annexation had been decided by the 
people. Under the excitement consequent on the 
election, it was attempted to hurry the measure 
through Congress, although there were strong 
doubts whether the Constitution admitted of that 
course of proceeding. If the people had decided the 
question of annexation, they had not decided in re- 
spect to the form. They had not decided that the 
whole of the territory of Texas should be given up 
to slavery. But the measure was pressed with a 
zeal that admitted of no delay, nor scarcely of de- 
liberation. If we did not act immediately, it was 
said, Texas would throw herself into the embraces 
ef England. The language was, Now or never; 
there could be no delay, no modifications of the 
very objectionable resolutions which had been in- 
troduced into the House. 
»rromise of the question of slavery, although two 
eantan from slave States [Mr. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Haywoop, of North Carolina] had 
proposed to divide the Territdty in this respect. 
Senators from the free States had proposed the 
same. I had myself offered a resolution on that 
basis. 
spect to Texas, as it wasa slave country. The 
Missouri compromise line, which was finally as- 


There could be no com- | 


But there could be no compromise in re- | 


sented to, amounted to nothing, as very little of the | 
country north of that line belonged to Texas. The | 
whole influence of the in-coming administration || 


was brought to bear on the question. 
were four or five Democratic Senators, who were 
not prepared to vote for the House resolution, and 
without every one of their votes, the bill could not 
pass. Something must be done to secure their 
votes. I was, myself, one of thenumber. Well, 
a resolution had been introduced b 


providing for effecting the object by negotiation, 


Stull there | 


Mr. Benton, | 


both with Texas and Mexico; the propositions | 


which might be agreed upon, to be submitted either 
to Congress or to the Senate for approval. The 


Senators referred to were prepared to support Mr. | 


Benron’s bill as an independent proposition; but 
to add it to the House resolution, might amount to 
nothing, as it did not qualify that, but was a prop- 
osition complete in itself. In this state of the case, 
to insure the passage of the resolution of the House, 
representations were made to the Senators referred 
to, said to come from a source to entitle them to 


plished as it was, to gratify the interests of slavery, 
it involved us in a war, and a public debt of one 


of bringing the present crisis upon the country. 
Like all other unreasonable measures, it left hard 
feelings behind it. At the very next session, the 
question in respect to Oregon was brought before 
Congress. ‘Texas and Oregon had been twin 
sisters in the election in 1844; but when Texas had 
been admitted into the Union, the South manifested 
great indifference in respect to Oregon, particu- 
larly Virginia and South Carolina. ‘They were 
the first and foremost to relinquish our claim north 
of the forty-ninth degree. Others, it is truae—of 


, whom I was one—did not think our claim to all of 


Oregon “ clear and unquestionable;’’ yet the gen- 
eral unanimity at the South in abandoning our 
claim north of the forty-ninth parallel, left no room 
for doubt, that its being a country unfavorable to 
slavery had its influence. The indifference of the 
southern members in regard to Oregon contrasted 
strikingly with their zeal for Texas. One was a 
slave country, the other was not. Other measures 


| followed, which were carried through Congress by 


the preponderating influence of the South. The 


| most important of these was the revenue law of 1846, 


| of the North. 


which was as much a southern measure as that of 


|| Texas, and carried through Congress by the influ- 
| ence of the South and the Administration. 


There 
were very few of all the northern Senators who 
really approved of it, although they all voted for it 
but the two Senators from Pennsylvaniaand myself. 
I am not now speaking of the merits of the meas- 
ure; but whether wise or not, it was evidently, as 
I knew at the time, intended to advance the inter- 
ests of slave labor at the expense of the free labor 
In this it has not been very suc- 
cessful; for if, under its influence and other causes, 
the products of free labor are depressed, those of 
slave labor are still more so. 

These three measures contributed, in no small 
degree, to bring forward the anti-slavery proviso 
at the time it was proposed. 1 know the views 


and feelings of some of the gentlemen who were | 


active in that movement. Ido not allude to Mr. 
Wilmot, but to a gentleman of New York, then a 
member of the House of Representatives, and who 
did more to sustain that measure than any other 
individual. He advised with me from the first, 
and I know his motives. He thought it was time 
that the selfish policy of the South should be re- 
sisved, and that the question of additional slave ter- 
ritory should be met in advance. And subsequent 


the utmost confidence, that if Mr. Benron’s bill || events have proved the soundness of his judgment. 
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The anti-slavery proviso passed the House of 
Representatives twice, and ten of the free States 
approved of it. This prompt and decided course 
| of the free States, and of their Representatives jn 
| Congress, aroused the whole of the slave States. 
| They attempted to pursue the same course that 
they did in relation to Texas—to make ita party 
measure, and carry it into the election. Resoli- 
tions were adopted by the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, and Alabama, declaring, 
‘that under no circumstances would they regard 
_as binding any law of Congress prohibiting slavery 

in any Territory.”’ And to force the politicians in 
the free States from their position, they.also re- 
solved, that under no circumstances would they 
support any candidate for the Presidency or Vice 
| Presidency who was not avowedly opposed to the 
principles of the Wilmot proviso. Other slave 
States adopted similar resolutions, but perhaps not 
quite so strong. The Democratic conventions in 
| two of the States named, affirmed the same princi- 
|| ples and purposes. How it was with the Whig 
|| conventions at the South, I am not informed. 
_ These measures do not look very compromis- 
ing. Here was a threatened nullification of a law 
of Congress, and virtually a separation and with- 
| drawal of the southern division of both the two 
parties, unless their northern brethren would unite 
| with them in their slavery test. They intended to 
/coerce and drive the northern division of both 

a to accede to their go open And 

ave they not succeeded? Why did the northern 
candidate write the Nicholson letter? Was it not 
| to bring himself upon this southern platform? 
|| Why did the southern Whigs insist upon the nom- 

ination of General Taylor? Was it not that they 
| knew that his position and interests as a large 
| slaveholder would secure all their objects in re- 
spect to slavery? They have carried out their ob- 
| ject so far; each party at the South has secured the 
} nomination of a candidate known to be favorable 
| to their purposes in respect to slavery, and stand- 
|| ing on he platform they had put forth. What, 
| then, are the free States to do? They must aban- 
| don their principles and become instrumental in 
| extending slavery into free terfitories, or resist 
| this determined policy of the slave States. They 
| have resisted, and hence the present crisis. But it 
|| does not seem to be understood here. Gentlemen 
| speak of it as an excitement; some as a whirlwind 
/—astorm. Sir, it is no excitement, nostorm of 
| passion; but a settled and determined purpose to 
| resist the further extension of slavery, and the fur- 
_ ther aggressions of the slave power. On the ques- 
_ tion of the exclusion of slavery, there can scarcely 
be said to be but one opinion in the free States, 
| It would be difficult to find a man who dares to 
defend the extension of slavery into free territory. 
| But the presses and politicians who support the 
| Baltimoreand Philadelphia nominations, attempt to 
_ persuade the people that their respective candidates 
| are proviso men, and perfectly safe on the slavery 
| question. They do not think to carry the people 
|| with them, unless they can mislead them in this 
| respect. 
| Mr. President, 1 now come to the question of 
| slavery in the Territories, about which so much 
| has been said, but which is by no means exhausted. 
| | have already had occasion to examine the 
_ constitutional power of Congress over Territories. 
| Notwithstanding all that has been said on the sub- 
ject, there is no question as to the power of Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
| Territories. If Congress can legislate upon any 
| subject in Territories, it can on slavery. The 
|| Constitution gives to Congress an exclusive, gen- 
| eral jurisdiction; and if there are any limitations 
| upon this power, it is certain there is none in re- 
| spect to slavery, unless the ten articles as amend- 
| ments are a restriction upon authorizing slavery. 
| There is certainly no restriction upon Congress in 
respect to the prohibition of slavery. There is 
|| not a provision in the Constitution that can be 
| tortured into such a meaning. And Congress has 
exercised this power from almost the commence- 
ment of the Confederacy; and in almost every way 

and form. It has never established slavery, and I 
| trust never will. But it has recognized it, regula- 
| ted and prohibited it; and the power of Congress 
'was never doubted until the last few years. If 
| fifty or sixty years’ action of the Government, in 
i all its departments, does not settle a question of 
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power, I should like to know when it can be | 
settled? When the power of Congress has been 
exercised to uphold slavery in Territories, it has 
not been doubted; but if it is to be exerted to pro- 
hibit it, it is called in question. 

The only question, then, is one of expediency, | 
justice, and propriety, At the threshold of this |, 
inquiry, | would ask, why should slavery be | 
transplanted into any territory where it does not | 
exist? And in an especial manner I would | 
ask, why it should be carried to the shores 
of the Pacific, a country two thousand miles 
off? In a political point of view, this is a 
very different question from that of introducing | 
slavery into an adjoining territory. In a moral | 
aspect of the question, the objections are the same 
in either case. There isto be a great empire on | 
that coast, which at some day may rival that on | 
the Atlantic. No country is more favorably situ- | 
ated for commercial enterprise. There are some 
of the finest harbors and bays in the world; and | 
the country abounds with timber, coal, and all the | 
elements for ship-building and navigation. It) 
faces the largest ocean in the world, and most fa- | 
vorable for navigation. Considering the more 
favorable navigation of the Pacific Ocean, as com- || 
pared with the Atlantic, California and Oregon | 
may be regarded as about as near to Asia, as our | 
Atlantic States are to Europe. The whole com- | 
merce of a large portion of Asia, the Pacific | 
countries of South America, and the Islands of the 
Pacific, will be open to the trade of California and 
Oregon. There is a prospect of commercial inter- 
course with five hundred millions of people; and 
as they are not a commercial people like the 
nations of Europe, the trade will be all in our || 
hands. The whale fishery also may finally be || 
transferred to the northwest coast; and the cod | 
fishery may be prosecuted in those seas with much ] 
more success and profit than on the coast of New- || 
foundland. || 

The climate of the country is mild and equable, | 
and portions of it well adapted to the grape, olive, || 
and orange. It will probably become one of the || 
best wine countries in the world, excelling even | 
France. I am told that European varieties of the |) 
grape grow in California in great perfection, which }) 
will not thrive in the Atlantic or western States. || 
There are valleys there, of four or five hundred || 
miles in extent, and from one hundred to one hun- | 
dred and fifty miles in breadth, with a soil of un- | 
surpassed fertility, adapted to wheat, oats, and | 
other grains, and abounding in cattle and horses. 
It is not a tropical country, but free from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold—not adapted to the planting 
interests of cotton or sugar. 

Why should the blight of slavery be transplant- 
ed to such a country as this? Those who contend 
for this, should assign their reasons. Have they 
given any reasons? Can they give any? Do they 
claim that it will be an advantage to these coun- 
tries? Do they contend that it will promote their 
settlement, growth, and prosperity? No, sir; I 
have heard no such claim advanced. No one has 
had the hardihood to do this. Are we, then, called 
on to transplant slavery into these distant Territo- 
ries, without regard to the consideration whether 
it will be a benefit to them or a curse? Is not the 
interest of these Territories the first and most im- 
portant consideration which should influence our 
action? Is it hot our firstand highest duty to legis- 
late for the present and permanent welfare of the 

ople who may seek a home in those colonies? | 
if slavery will be injurious to them; if they do not | 
desire it, shall we force it upon them? Can any- |) 
thing be more unjust, more oppressive, than such a 
policy? It would be imitating the cruel and unnatu- 
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ator before me from Ohio, [Mr. Cornwin}—who | 
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would be no sufficient reason for fastening a re- 
proach and a curse on the people who are to inhabit 
them. But it is not true. Gentlemen must not 


| suppose we are so ignorant of the population of 


the slave States. Are there no non-slaveholders, 


Is there 
no portion of the slaveholders who will be disposed 
to remove there without their slaves? 
itin the Northwest Territory? Are not the south- 
ern portions of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, settled mainly by persons from the slave 
For the truth of this, L appeal to the Sen- 


signified his assent. 
But if the exclusion of slavery operates unequally 


and unfavorably upon some of the States, in respect | 
to emigration, the same and much greater inequality | 


may be 


The climate, 
soil, an 


pes ecee by other causes. 
Florida and 


Will the farmers of Vermont 
New Hampshire emigrate there? 
take their flocks and herds (here, any more than 
the planters of South Carolina can take their slaves 
to a free territory? This exclusion may not be 
the effect of law; but that does not make the in- 
equality the less. 
the people of all the States must be placed on an 


| equality in respect to territories, then it is mani- 
|| festly unjust to purchase any which, from their | 
' climate and productions, exclude the people of the | 
| States having a very different climate and produc- | 
| tions. We are told that New Mexico and Califor- 


nia were purchased with the common blood and 
treasure of all the States. 
Florida and Texas? and are not the farmers and 
laborers of Connecticut and Vermont as effectually 


excluded from themas the slaveholders of the South \ 
There is | 


are from New Mexico and California? 
no absolute exclusion in either case. It cannot be 
expected that every territory can be equally favor- 


\| able to emigration from all the States. Some invite 


emigration from the South, others from the North; 
and in this way there is no inequality or injustice 
to any section or any State. 

But the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] 
says, that tr exclude slavery will be a violation of 
the faith of the States, and of the guarantees of the 
Constitution. Have the free States pledged their 
faith to carry slavery beyond its original limits? 
and are there any guarantees in the Constitution 
in respect to Territories? The Constitution is 
silent respecting them, and their government is 
left to the discretion of Congress. 

Mr. President, there is one reason which has 
been urged by many Senators against excluding 
slaves from these Territories. It is, that this prin- 
ciple would leave no room for the increasing slave 
population; and that humanity to the slaves, as 
well as justice to their owners, requires that they 


| should have a right to enlarge the area of slavery, 
/as that description of population increases, 


This argument would have force in it, was it 
not that the area of the slave States is vastly greater 
than that of the free States, whilst their population 
is one-third less, including slaves. This reason 
fails in point of fact. There is nearly one million 
of square miles in the slave States, and but about 
six hundred and fifty thousand in the free States. 
The population of the former at the last census, 
including slaves, was 7,334,434; that of the latter 
9,728,922; and the difference now is still greater. 
Let us examine this argument a little in detail. 
In which of the slave.States is it that there is a 


| want of room? Is it in Virginia, with a population 
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How was | 


productions of a territory may exclude | 
| the people from some of the States. 
| Texas are cotton and sugar countries, and witha 
| tropical climate. 


|| an Can they | 


If it is a principle of justice that | 


Is not the same true of | 
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ral policy of England in planting slavery in these 
Colonies, ragetions of the interests or the wishes of 
the people. This was among the grievances in our 
complaints against the British Crown. Can any 
one doubt that slavery would retard the settlement, 
and in all respects be a serious injury to those coun- 
tries? Ask the intelligent and candid in the slave 
States, and they will tell you that slavery is the 
bane of their prosperity. And yet the represent- 
atives of these States insist on transplanting to 
those distant Territories an institution which their 
constituents admit to be a-curse at home. 

bat to exclude slavery, it is said, will be unjust 


to the slave States; that it will deprive them of all ;; twenty to the square mile. And where are the | 


benefit in the Territories. 


| of seventeen to the square mile, whilst New York 
| has more than fifty, Massachusetts one hundred, 
| Connecticut and 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Pennsylvania, 

| about forty to the square mile. Is it in Florida, 
| which has fifty-five thousand square miles, and 
| one hundred and fifty thousand population, being 
|| three to the square mile? Is it Texas, which 
| has three hundred thousand square miles, with 


|the same population, or two square miles for | 


|| every person? In the slave States, at the last cen- 
|, sus, there was a population of about seven to 
|| the square mile; in the free States, fourteen and 
|, a-half, and at the present time there must be about 


hode Island about eighty, and_ 
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into the slave States. The ratio of increase is 
much greater in the free than in the slave States, 

In the face of these facts, this argument leads to 
a different conclusion. It shows that it is the free 

population—the free laborers of the North—who 
require room. 

In one view it may be true that the slaye States 
may require more room; but that only proves that 
slavery ought to be arrested and abolished rather 
than extended. Slave labor, as hitherto directed, 
tends to exhaust the soil, and, in the process of 

| years, to desolate the earth, We see in om por- 
tions of the old slave States the soil exhausted, 
plantations deserted, abandoned, and given up to 
desolation. If this process is to go on, ina cen- 
tury slavery may spread waste and desolation over 
a large portion of this continent. Slave labor can 
only be profitabie or sustain itself in a rich virgin 
soil; and when the primitive fertility of the soil is 
exhausted, it seeks for new plantations, possessing 
the same advantages. Is not thisthe source of the 
desire for more land—for more room? The Anglo- 
Saxon, withthis Anglo-Saxon 4fricani, as servants 
and laborers, having exhausted his plantation, 
seeks another in a new and fertile country, It is 
not the want of room, but of new and better land. 
And is the new and fertile soil of our Territories 
to be devoted to slave labor—to be worn out and 
exhausted, and the free laborers be compelled to 
oceipy it after it has been impoverished? 

No, sir; there is no want of room in the slave 
States, nor will there be in two centuries, if the 
soil is properly cultivated. There is room enough 
' of exhausted soil, in sight of this Capituli—room 

enough between here and Baltimore, for a hundred 
thousand souls, if the soil was restored to its origi- 
| nal fertility. 

But this reason for extending slavery is almost 
too ridiculous to be treated seriously. We would 
not have it thought that we are wanting in feelings 
| of humanity either to the colored or white popula- 
tion; we are not so cruel as to desire to have them 
crowded and pent up. If one hundred million of 
square miles is not sufficient, we will provide room 
for them somewhere; but cannot consent that they 
shall go to Oregon or California. But rather than 
they should be pent up, room shall be found some- 
_where. 1| think, sir, we could spare a small corner 

of Connecticut. We have four thousand square 

miles, and three hundred and forty thousand popu- 
| lation; yet, in a pinch, we could spare a small corner 
of our hard soil. 

It is said, that by enlarging the area you do not 
| increase the number of slaves. This is contrary 
to all the laws of population. Extent of surface 
and facility of subsistence are essential elements 
in the increase of population everywhere. 

Mr. President, | have examined most of the 
arguments and reasons which have been advanced 
| in this debate in support of the claim set up for 
extending slavery into these Territories. I shall 
now proceed to consider some of the objections 
| and reasons against it. 

Mr. FOOTE, Is the Senator aware that— 


“ Aurora, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Is sprinkling with rosy light the dewy lawn?” 


| Mr. NILES. Well, sir, then I shall proceed in 
my argument with renewed energy. I have ten 
|| distinct heads, containing distinct grounds of ob- 
|| jection to the extension of slavery to those Terri- 

tories, which I propose to consider serialim. There 
| is plenty of time before us, and I will proceed very 

Selberencly in this discussion. The question is of 
vital importance, and must be fully discussed. I 
| hope Senators will not be impatient, and | will 
/ endeavor to condense my remarks as much as I 
| can. 
| The first objection, and which of itself disposes 
| of the whole question, is, that to introduce slavery 
| into these Territories, would be the greatest in- 
| jury that could be inflicted upon them, present 
| and prospective—would retard their settlement, 
| impede their growth and progress, depress com- 
| mercial enterprise, and blight their fairest pros- 
| pects. It would be incorporating an element of 
| weakness in their political and social sysiem, 
which would grow with their growth and strength- 
en with their strength. But I have considered 
this objection before, and I will not enlarge upon it 
ere. 

Another reason nearly allied to this is, that it is 





If this was true, |! foreign emigrants to find room? They do not go || against the will of the people now in these Terri- 
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tories, and contrary to their*laws, to introduce || into Territories now free, which are to become 


siavery among them. 


A third objection is, that it is in violation of the || 
will of a large majority, probably three-fifths, of || 


the people of the United States. Why shall not 
public opinion be respected upon a subject of such 
vital and lasting importance as this? In the States 


weighty questions are often submitted by the Le- | 


gislatures to the arbitrament of the ballot-box. I | 


would adopt this principle as a compromise, and | 


submit the question to the people, and abide by 
the decision of the majority. 

My fourth objection is, that to admit slavery on 
the coast of the Pacific, will revive the slave-trade, 
with nearly all the horrors of the African slave- 
trade, 


and California? Can they be taken by land, more 


| ber of States in which slavery prevails, with the | 


How are slaves to be carried to Oregon || 


than two thousand miles, over a country without | 


roads or settlements? Can any slaveholder remove 
there and take this description of property, as it is 


called, with him, with the expense and risk at- | 


tending the removal? No one will believe this. If 


and in large gangs. If they are carried there, it 
must be by the route of Panama, a voyage, on two 
oceans, of five thousand miles. Will not this be 


| States, will give them an undue political influence 
in the Government. It is said that, in respect to 
the representation, it makes no difference whether 
the slave population is in a few States or many, as 
the number of representatives of slave population 
will be the same. ‘This is not so practically, be- 
cause we find, that whatever may be the amount of 
the slave population in a State, however small it 
may be, all its members in the House of Repre- 


very. 
| represent the slave interest. The greater the num- 


| same amount of slave population, the greater is the 
slave representation in both Houses of Congress, 
and the more preponderating the slave power. 


has informed us that there are but thirty thousand 
slaveholders in that State, of a populauon of eight 
hundred thousand, and yet he and all the members 


|| from the State represent the slave interest. 
slaves are taken there, it must be by slave-traders, | 


reviving the slave-trade, with all its evils and hor- | 


rors? And if those countries are to be peopled 
with slaves, and the slave-trade opened with them, 
this trade should not be confined to the slave 


Siates, bat all should be allowed to participate in 


it. Why should the South have the monopoly of || 


supplying the demand for slaves in those distant 
countries? NO, sir; if this policy is to prevail, if 
slavery is to be transplanted over this continent, 
you must retrace your steps, and repeal your laws 


prohibiting the importation of slaves from foreign || 


countries, If this is a lawful, useful, and righteous 


pursuit, then all our citizens must be permitted to | 


share in it. The domestic slave-trade is sufficiently 
revolting to the feelings of humanity as it is; but 


|| inequality be extended to new States ? 
q y 


to extend it to the shores of the Pacific, will be | 


to impart to it nearly all the evils and horrors of 
the foreign slave-trade, which your laws have 
made piracy. Whocan contemplate the inhuman 
cruelty of tearing asunder husband and wife, parent 
and children, and transporting them to a country 
two or three thousand miles distant? 
this topic, as it is too revolting to dwell upon. 
The fifth objection is, that to allow slavery in 
these Territories, is to exclude free labor. 
would be a monstrous wrong to the free laborers 
of all the States. It is well known that free labor- 
ers cannot fraternize with slave laborers; and that 
they cannot, to any extent, exist together. The 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cacnoun] says || 
there is no prejudice at the South against free 


The inequality and injustice of the present rep- 
resentation is much greater than is generally sup- 
posed. We are told that slaves are property, and 
= the States where they exist have twenty-two 

epresentatives on the account of this property. 


267,000, has seven Representatives; and Connecti- 


| sentatives. 


77,000; and in South Carolina, one for a fraction 


| over 38,000, of the free white population. In| 


| New York there is one Representative for 71,438 
| inhabitants; so that South Carolina, as respects 
free white population, has nearly double the rep- 
resentation of New York, and more than double 
that of Connecticut. Why should this monstrous 
Does the 
Constitution require it? No, sir; this compro- 
mise only related to the States in which slavery 
then existed. Besides, the equivalent to the free 


|| States for this concession as to slave representa- 


But I pass || 


This | 


white laborers; that labor is not considered de- | 


grading, except body servants and house servants. 
Sir, if free labor was respected, this exception 
would not exist, as all honest labor is honorable 
in free communities. This exception only shows 
that certain kinds of labor are more degraded than 
others. Labor is and must be degraded, where 
it is mainly performed by slaves. But slavery not 
only degrades free labor, but it affords it no en- 
couragement. Hew can a free laborer find em- 
ployment, where the owners of the soil, those 
engaged in agricuitural and other pursuits, own 
slaves, and must find employment for them? Why 


is it that in all slave countries we witness such a || 


lamentable want of skill in every department of 
industry, in agriculture, and the most common 
branches of mechanical pursuits? Is it not because 
slave labor excludes free labor from these employ- 
ments? 2 
ority of these interests in the free States. Sla- 
very elevates one-half of the population above all 
stimulus to labor, and sinks the other half be- 
low it. 

But I pass on to my sixth objection—that sla- 
very is not only a civil and political evil, but mor- 
ally wrong, and that the people of the free States 
cannot be responsible for extending it into coun- 
tries where it does not exist, through the agency 
or acquiescence of the Federal Government, of 
which they are parties. ‘This is against their con- 
sciences: it would be to make them instrumental 
in perpetuating what many regard as a crime. 
This head could be much enlarged upon, but it is 
not necessary. 

The next objection is, that to introduce slavery 


| tion, has failed. It was, that taxation was to cor- 
respond with representation. When the Consti- 
tution was adopted, the revenue from customs was 
trifling, and it was then supposed that the Federal 
Government would have to be supported by direct 
taxation. But that source of revenue has never 
been resorted to but twice, for a year or two each 
— and probably will never be again. The 
south get the representation for their slaves, but 
avoid the taxation. Ido not wish to complain of 
this, but it is a reason why the two-thirds princi- 
ple of representation should not be extended. 


is an incongruous and hostile element in a system 
_ of free popular government, like that of this Con- 
federacy, and that, should the slave power acquire 


sentatives represent the general interests of sla- | 
Not only so, but the Senators of the State | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Unperwoop] | 


Mr. President, I now come to the eighth reason | 
against the extension of slavery, which is, that it || 


a preponderance in representation or in its own | 


strength, it would be likely to derange the action 


'| of the Government, and graduaily change it into 


And hence we witness the great superi- |) t 
| in the free States. 


| 


i 





an oligarchy. Slavery is the worst form of aris- 
tocracy; it is an exclusive monopoly interest, and 
is more decidedly hostile to social equality than 
any other form of aristocracy, or any other prin- 


| ciple that can be incorporated into the political | 


| system. It divides society into three strata: slave- 
holders, non-slaveholders, and slaves. The last 
have no rights, civil or political; the non-slave- 
holders appear to have no political rights, cer- 
tainly no political influence; and in the first or 
upper class, there are as great if not greater dis- 
tinctions than are found in the whole population 
The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Butter] informed us, that in that State 
no man was eligible to a seat in the Legislature, 
unless he owned five hundred acres of land and ten 
slaves. None but slaveholders, then, can have 
any share in the government. What, then, can 
be the political rights of the non-slaveholders ? 
Yet the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] 
seems to think that slavery was favorable to social 
equality. It is every way hostile to it. Not only 
the principle of slavery, but its spirit is unfriendly 
to liberty. That great law of the slave code, of 
which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] 
reminded us, partus sequitur ventrem—which I in- 
terpret as signifying the natural right of man to be 
born a slave, is one of the elements of freedom in 
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| the system of slavery. Is it not from the influence 
of this and other principles of the code of slavery, 
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that we are to account for the extraordinary doc- 
trines which have been advanced in this debate— 
that the Constitution contains the principle of sla- 
very, and carries it with it wherever it goes; that 
the doctrine that men are created free and equal is 
a dangerous error; that liberty is not a natural 
right, but a boon and high privilege, to be acquired; 
that slavery exists without law establishing it, and 
that it requires positive enactments to abolish it? 
According to these doctrines, slavery is the natu- 
ral state of man. Such principles strike at the 
root of our free popular institutions—at the Decla- 
ration of Independence. What age of the world 
they belong to, I cannot say; whether before or 
since the dark ages, or perhaps that of the Stuarts, 
as they seem to be of the school of Sir Robert 
Filmer. 

Mr. President, I pass on to the next objection, 
that slavery interposes a barrier to all progress, 
and is hostile to the spirit of the age. This re- 
quires no illustration. 

My tenth objection to the introduction of slavery 
into New Mexico and California rests on the con- 
dition of the adjoining Mexican territory, which 


) ; | is sparsely settled, defenceless, and open to inva- 
| South Carolina, with a free white population of || 


sion or intrusion. Slavery, we are told, wants 


\| room, and if it is planted in those distant territo- 
cut, witha population of 310,000, has four Repre- || 
In Connecticut, which had a large | 
fraction, there is one Representative for every | 


ries, it will soon find its way further south, into 
Mexico; and at no remote period, we shall have to 
reénact the scenes of revolution, annexation, and 
perhaps war, which have been witnessed the last 
few years. Let no one suppose this an imaginary 
danger. There will be danger of encroachment 
and disturbance on that frontier under any circum- 
stances; but if slavery goes there, the danger will 
be greatly increased. 

Mr. President, I have now gone through with 
the examination of some of the reasons for and 
against the extension of slavery into these territo- 
ries. The subject is by no means exhausted; 
much more might be said, but I do not wish to be 
tedious, and as we have had rather a long session, 


| I must begin to think about coming toaclose. It will 


be perceived, that on the one side, it is a question 
of interest, of property, of private rights only; on 
the other side, it is a question of principle, of 
right, of morality, of justice, of conscience, and of 
humanity. On both sides there is a question of 
political power; but on one the power is favorable 
to liberty, on the other it is hostile to it. 

There are one or two topics more which I must 
notice. Ihave not spoken of the condition of sla- 
very as it exists in this country, and I would giadly 


avoid doing it. But if this institution, as it is called, 


is to be introduced into countries where it does 
not exist, by the agency of this Government, it is 
proper to look into that question. Slavery is not 
a definite idea, either as to the rights pertaining to 
it on the one hand, or the wrongs on the other. 
Domestic slavery, as well as political slavery, has 
existed in all ages and in all countries, but under 


| very different circumstances and modifications, It 
| has prevailed in despotic governments and in popu- 


lar systems of government. It existed in the Re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, and was among the 
causes of the corruptions which overthrew those 
Republics. It long prevailed in all the States of 
Europe, but, in the process of time, has been ex- 
tinguished in all of hom but Russia. 

Slavery, in a rude and barbarous state of society, 
in an age of violence and war, was not altogether 
an unnatural institution, or without some redeem- 
ing circumstances. The slave then received some- 
thing in return for surrendering up his liberty. He 
received prea ety which he perhaps could obtain 
in no other way. During the ages of violence, 
rapine, and disorder in Europe, when the sover- 
eign was unable to protect his subjects, the people 
sought protection from the great barons or chiefs, 
whose castles were fortresses, and submitted to 
become their slaves. As the power of the sover- 
eign became strengthened, he exerted it to ameli- 
orate the condition of the serfs or slaves of the 
barons and feudal Jords. In that state of society 
the interest of the sovereign inclined him to favor 
the emancipation of the slaves of the nobles, to 
weaken their power. And by the operation of 
this principle, domestic slavery has become ex- 
tinct in Europe, exceptin Russia, where, from the 
same cause, the process of amelioration and eman- 
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is, from time to time, by his edicts, improving the 
condition of the serfs, and doubtless, at no distant 
riod, serfdom will be extinct in Russia. 
{ have alluded to these historic facts, to compare 
slavery in the United States with European slavery. 
Has any similar process of gradual amelioration | 
and emancipation been going oa in the United 
States? I regret that this question cannot be an- 
swered in the affirmative. The system here has, 
I believe, undergene no essential change for a cen- 
tury, or, perhaps, since its first introduction. Most | 
of the laws relating to. slavery were enacted before | 
the Revelution. is it, then, to be perpetual? If | 
not, it would seem that it can only be broken up | 
by some violent struggle or convulsion, as the sys- 
tem contains no principle of gradual amelioration. 
Why is it that domestic slavery here has under- 
gone no change, noimprovement? There are two 
causes: the difference in color between the free and 
the slave population, and the popular character of 
the Government. The first is no doubt a serious | 
obstacle to the gradual improvement and emanci- 
pation of the slave population. But it is not an_ 
msuperable one, as African slavery has been abol- 
ished in many of the States. The principal ob- 
jection, then, 1s the popular system of government. | 
It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that 
domestic slavery becomes a greater and more ia- 
curable evil in a free, popular government, than | 
in a despotic system. This is easily explained. | 
In a popular system, there is no power in the State | 
which can be interposed, as in a monarchy, be- 
tween the slaves and their owners. The govern- 
ment, in all its departments, is entirely in the hands 
of the slavehelders, and they will net voluntarily 
surrender up their interests of property in, or con- 
trol over, their slaves. In the States where sla- 
very has been abolished, it was the result of the 
preponderance of non-slaveholders, who got the 
government into their hands. It follows, then, that 
domestic slavery is worse and more incurable in a 
free republic, than in any other system of govern- | 
ment, and it is this which renders slavery in the | 
United States a “peculiar institution.”? Such an) 
institution, so difficult to be improved or abolish- | 
ed, should not be extended. If this Government | 
is to introduce this institution into its Territories, | 
must it not decide what form of slavery shall exist 
there? There is great difference in the slave sys- | 
tems of the different States. Shall it be the slavery | 
of Kentucky, or ef South Carolina, or Louisiana? | 
In the former, slaves are real estate, and no one | 
can be brought into Kentucky except with his | 
master or owner, who comes to reside there. It 
is very different in the ether States. If we allow | 
slavery, we must regulate it. The public mind is 
aroused to this danger, and the people of the free 
States, and many, [ trust, in the slave States, are | 
resolved that this evil must not expand and extend | 
itself any further. 
But we are told, that to resist the further exten- | 
sion of slavery will lead to the formation of a | 
‘sectional party in the free States, which will en- | 
danger the Union; and that those engaged in this 
effort are incurring a fearful responsibility. Why | 
so? There is,and long has been, a sectional party | 
at the South, to uphold and extend slavery, fo | 
there less danger to the Union in a sectional party 
to uphold, strengthen, and extend slavery, than in | 
a sectional party to resist its extension? Is the | 
principle of slavery more conservative than the 
principle of freedom? If neither encroach upon 
the constitutional rights of the other, there can be 
no danger. As good citizens, both ought, and I 
trust will, submit to the will of the nation, as ex- 
pressed through the constitutional organs. 
e». When any attempt is made to resist the preten- 
sions or designs of the slave power, we are con- 
stantly told, Take care, or you will break up the 
Union. Why is this language continually resorted 
to? is it used by way of argument, or as a threat? 
If the former, it shows a weak cause, which ad- 
mits of no better defence. If intended as a threat, 
it proves that those who use it do not themselves 
hold the Union, in very high estimation; for we 
must understand those resorting to such threats 
as intending to withdraw from the Confederacy, 
if they cannot have theirown way. It is a dec- 
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Those who resist the further extension of slave- 
| ry, will do nothing to disturb the Union; but they 
will not be deterred from maintaining their own 
| rights, and what they regard as che rights of the 
| whole people, by any threats of disunion. They 
| venerate the Union; there is but one earthly ob- 
| ject that they hold in higher estimation—that is, 
| liberty; and if the time should ever come, that lib- 
erty and union cannot be preserved together, they 
_ will not relinquish the sacred principles of freedom 
| —their birth-right and their highest peerings. 
| Sir, I envy not the head or the heart of that 
| man who, on questions involving no invasion of 
| constituional rights, can talk of a dissolution of 
| the Union—who can flippantly and lightly say of 
the Union: 
“ Farewell—a werd that has been, and must be, 
A sound that makes us linger—yet farewell.” 
But I have no fears of the Union; the cry that 
| it is in danger, is well understood. It is intended 
as a cover or excuse for those from the free States, 
who betray the interests of their constituents, and 
become the allies of the slave power. 
Mr. President, the light of day is returning to 
this Chamber; perhaps it wasffitting that a scheme, 
so far behind the age, so dark and mischievous 
| as that of spreading slavery over this continent, 
| should be discussed during the silent hours of the 
| night, when the peeple are asleep and unapprized, 

even in their dreams, of what is going on here. 
| But I have done; I have discharged a duty which 
| | owed to my constituents and the country, as the 
| Semrenenintive of a free people. If it has been 
| performed at a time and under circumstances irk- 
| Some to ethers, the fault has not beea mine. 


And now, in conclusion, I must appeal to Sen- | 


| ators filling these seats (most-of which were va- 
| cant) from every section of the Union. I appeal to 
you in the name of our common country, that as 
| you vererate the memories and fame of your rev- 


| olutionary ancestors, as you cherish the honor of | 
| your country, as you love liberty and free institu- | 


| tions; by all that is sacred in the past, by all your 
hopes of the future—that glorious future which 
already in its dawning light foreshadows a free, 
prosperous, and great nation, such as the sun never 
shone upon,— y all these considerations, I conjure 
you not to repudiate the great and beneficent princi- 
ples of freedom, of justice and humanity, asserted in 
the ordinance of 1787; not to take such a retrograde 
step in the cause of civil liberty and human rights. 
But this appeal will be unheeded. I must, then, 
admonish you that there is a just Providence which 
watches over the affairs of nations, and punishes 
national sins. I must remind you, that so great 
an outrage against the free citizens of this land 
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attention of the committee was, in what manner 
this question should be settled. The Missouri 
compromise was proposed, or rather it was pro- 
posed that the spirit of the Missouri compromise 
should be a rule of action, governing the commit- 
tee in its report. If 1 mistake not, upon this pro- 
position the vote was five to three. The question 
then arose, in what manner the Missouri compro- 
mise should be applied to this question? he 
Senator from Indiana suggested that it should be 
enforced according to its strict terma, that is, to 
exclude slavery from all the territory north of 369 
30’, and it was considered to be nothing more than 


just and right, and in strict accordance with the 


Missouri compromise, that there should be some 


| guarantee that the institution of slavery should exist 


south of that line, and this guarantee we considered 
was secured by the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I myself was willing to accept the 
preposition of the Senator from Indiana, that the 
people inhabiting the Territories south of that 


| parallel of latitude, when they applied for admis- 


¢ 
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sion as States into the Union, should decide the 
estion for themselves. I was willing to accept 
roposition of the Senator from Kentucky, 
believe it was regarded as proper by all the 
members of the committee from the slave States. 


|The Missouri compromise, however, was not 


conceded to us in the committee, and | venture to 
say, that the spirit of that compromise will not be 
conceded to us in the Senate. Then, sir, what 
could we do, when every preposition that was 


| presented had been rejected, it being considered 


| 


' 


| 


| it owes to its citizens in those Territories, Is there 


} 
| 


| 


| 


cannot go unrequited; and [I must recall to your || 


minds the memorable language of the great states- || 
man and orator of France, in her first revolution, || 
(Mirabeau,) ‘‘ that when the last of the Gracchi | 


‘ fell beneath the hands of Patrician violence, (the 
‘slaveholders of Rome,) the indignant people, 
‘ seizing the blood-stained dust, threw it to Heaven, 
‘with their prayers; and from that dust sprang 


* Marius, the scourge of the aristocracy, and the | 


‘avenger of the people’s wrongs.”’ Beware, lest 
in attempting to throw dust into the eyes of the 


|| people, you raise up many Mariuses to avenge 


their wrongs and vindicate their rights. 


SPEECH OF MR. ATCHISON. 


Mr. ATCHISON said: I shall detain the Senate 
buta very few moments at this late, or rather early 
hour, for we are informed by the Senator from 
Mississippi, in his classical language, that ‘* Aurora 
has senda at appearance in the Heavens.” I have 
more respect for myself, and for the Senate, than 
to detain them, under existing circumstances, for 
one moment longer than is absolutely necessary, 
in order to explain my position in reference to this 
question—a question that has been thoroughly de- 
bated in all its phases for the last four years. This 
committee, it is known to all, was raised for a 
special purpose, to wit, to take inte consideration, 
and report, if possible, a bill to organize Territorial 
Governments for Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico. This duty been discharged. The 
committee has reported a bill, and I will venture 
to say, that there would have been no exception 


taken to the bill, but for the incidental question of 


slavery. The first subject which occupied the 








necessary that we should report some bill, which 
would be entitled to receive some consideration at 
the hands of the Senate? There were but two 
courses for us to pursue. One was, to report to 
the Senate that we could notagree upon any prop- 
osition, and asked to be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the matter that had been 
referred to us. The other was, to leave the ques- 
tion where we found it, and to submit to the Sen- 
ate simply a measure regarding the Territorial 
Governments of Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico, in order that this Government might, at 
all events, discharge the high and holy duty which 


a gentleman who will have the hardihood to deny, 
that it is the first and highest duty of the Govern- 
ment to her citizens, wherever they may be, to 
give them a government and laws? hatever 
difference of opinion there may be between north- 
ern and southern men upon this question of sla- 
very, such a measure could not affect their rights 
nor their interests. Sir, I hold that where a gov- 
ernment refuses protection to its citizens, it releases 
those citizens from their allegiance. Under thia 
view of the case, if this Government refuse to 
establish a Territorial Government for the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, I hold, that if the citizens of that 


|| Territory should declare their independence, they 


would be perfectly justified in doing so. For six 
long years have our citizens in that Territory been 
without law; and here let me remark, that what- 
ever difference of opinion there may be between 
southern gentlemen and ntyself on this subject, I 
have ever been willing, from the hour that two 
handred citizens planted their feet on the soil of 
Oregon, to give them a government and laws, either 
with or without slavery. I believe 1 was the first 
to introduce a bill into this body for establishing a 
Territorial Government in Oregon, and in that bill 
inco ted the ordinance of 1787; and for years 
I heard no objections to it on that score. There 
were other objections to the bill, but none on ac- 
count of its containing the ordinance. This bill 
permits the people of Oregon to decide for them- 
selves whether they will or will not have the insti- 
tution of slavery. : 

As to California and New Mexico, it presents 
another question. _I was willing, originally, to 
abide by the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise, and to extend the line of that compromise to 
the Pacific Ocean; and that, from territory here- 
after to be acquired, slavery should be excluded. 
I was willing, for one, that the joint property of all 
the States should be devoted to the use and benefit 
of the citizens of one-half the States. T was then, 
and am now, unwilling that territory acquired by 
the joint treasure oak Hace of the citizens of this 
Union should be devoted exclusively to the benefit 
of one portion of the Union. If 1, in eoncert with 
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other individuals, make a purchase of a tract of 
land, taking the utle jointly, what is the ordinary 
course to be pursued in case we cannot agree 
upon the terms of settlement and management 
of the property? It is to-appeal to a competent 
tribunal to determine how it shall be managed, 
or else to make partition of the property. If it is 
nota proper subject for division, the property is 
rold and the proceeds divided. But this case can- 
not be settled in thatway. There is a partnership 
of some thirty States, by whom this Territory has 
been jointly acquired, and there is a dispute im 
regard to the property—one portion of the propri- 
etors declaring that the other shall not occupy it, 
if they carry with them a certain species of prop- 
erty. How are we to decide this matter? We 
cannot settle the dispute by making a fair partition 
of the Territory; we must resort to some other 
means. 

But, as I promised to be brief, I will now pro- 
ceed to answer the objections urged by the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Neither of those Senators coincided with the rest 
of the committee in regard to the bill, bat they ex- 
pressed their willingness to receive all the light 
that could be thrown upon the subject, being anx- 
jous to settle the question upon terms that would 
be satisfactory to all. Butif understand the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Kentucky, it is infi- 
nitely worse for his constituents, and for all the 
South, than the provisions of the bill as it stands. 
What does the Senator propose? He proposes 
that the governor and judges in California and 
New Mexico shall constitate one branch of the 
legislative department of the government, and that 
another branch shall be eleeted by the people; and 
that the legislative department shall be subject to 


certain restrictions—that they shall not grant char- | 
ters of incorporation, nor legislate in relation to 
the public lands. In the first place, let me state, | 


that there was no shadow of probability that any 
such proposition would be satisfactory to the Sen- 
ate; for it would have been argued by northern men 
that the governor and judges who were to legislate 
for these Territories would be appointed bya slave- 
holding President. And another objection that was 
urged against the proposition was, that the people 
of Mexico were incapable of self-government, and, 
therefore, unfit to be intrusted with a participancy 
in the legislation for the Territory. “There seemed 
to be a perfect horror entertained by some gentle- 


men at the idea of admitting a man with Mexican | 


blood in his veins to a seat upon the floor of this 
Chamber. All these things were canvassed and 
discussed in the committee, and I am of opinion 
that no gentleman of the committee was in favor of 
the proposition save the mover. And suppose we 
had introduced such a bill, would it have met with 
favor from any quarter? [apprehend not. And 
suppose that we do nothing in relation to the ques- 
tion; suppose this bill should be rejected: is not 
the question still open to agitation? [do not mean 
to Say that you cannot settle it; but sappose slaves 
are taken to California, and the case is broucht 
before the Supreme Court and decided against the 
South, it places in the hands of the North a great 
political weapon; and if decided the other way, it 
places the weapon in the hands of the South. If 
this bill should pass, then, I cannot see that the 
agitation would cease; it would still ‘be an open 
question. And to leave the people of the Territo- 
ries without law and without government, would 
be to prevent the settlement and growth of the Ter- 
ritories. I hold, therefore, that it would be a wise 


policy, in case we cannot harmoniously unite upon | 
some proposition for disposing of the slave ques- | 
tion definitively, to pass a bill for the establishment | 
of governments in the Territories without reference | 


to that question atall. Would it not be regarded 
by mankind as the highest degree of injustice, after 
having carried on a war for three years against a 
neighboring country, and acquired a territory from 
her containing a population of a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls, that we should leave them unpro- 
vided with laws for their government? IT have 
listened diligently to all that has been said upon 
the subject, and, so far as relates to the provisions 
of this bill, apart from the subject of slavery, I be- 
lieve there is nothing contained in it that is antag- 
onistical to the opinions of either party. We may 
as well theo, f think, pass the bill, and Teave the 
question of slavery to be settled hereafter; for in 


Tr AG : ot ea he ee rey ; 
doing so, we shall only be performing an act of | well those who set it on foot elsewhere, as those 


sheer justice to the people of those Territories. 


SPEECH OF MR. DICKINSON. 

At the close of the debate on the morning of the 26th 
July, 1848— 

Mr. DICKINSON said: As a member of the 
select conimittee who reported the bill under con- 
sideration, Mr. President, I have listened in silence, 
through a continuous session of twenty-one hours, 
to the recital of new speeches, and the repetition 
of old ones, some of which were both calculated 





and intended to consume time and prevent the ac- | 


tion of the Senate upon the bill; and now, at day- 
| dawn, exhausted as I am, I deem it due to the oc- 
casion to review briefly the history of this matter, 
and to say a few words, chiefly in vindication of 
the course of the committee, who have been so 
wantonly and ungenerously assailed. But I know 
how severely the patience and endurance of the 
Senate have been tried, and if there is a single 
friend of the bill who objects to my proceeding, I 
_ will cheerfully forego my intention, that the vote 
may at once be taken. [Cries of ‘Go on, go on,” 
from all parts of the Chamber. ] 
The duty of preparing a bill upon this subject 


| was devolved upon the committee by an order of | 


the Senate, and the members selected to discharge 
the high duty wert chosen by a vote nearly unan- 
_imous. None sought or could have desired a duty 
_so delicate and responsible. No one who loves 
his country, or has the manhood to act up to the 
emergency, was at liberty to decline it. ‘To my- 
self, if | would have avoided responsibility, was 
the task peculiarly thankless and irksome; for it 
is well known that in the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, besides the usual feel- 
ing against the institution of slavery common to 
| the citizens of all free States—besides the fevered 
condition of the public mind, stimulated by every 
artificial means which can be mvented, and the 
Utopian idea of honest fanaticism, that this and 
all the other ills of life can be cured by legislation, 
there is a political organization founded in and 
having for its object the agitation of this dangerous 
and disturbing element, which lives, and moves, 
_and has its vagrant being in creating and fostering 
sectional jealousy, irritation, and strife. Every 
individual who refuses to join in or bow down to 
| this unholy and ruthless crusade is marked out 
| for reprobation, and the sluices of unmitigated 
calumny and detraction are opened upon his head. 
|| Every one who dares to breast the blind fury of 
| the storm, is, so far as power has been vouch- 
safed to faction, doomed to speedy and fearful de- 
struction, and this attempt to quiet forever the 
|, excitement from which it derives its aliment, has 
|| opened afresh the fountains of its bitterness, and 
/ made it more fierce and revengeful than a bear 
|| bereaved of her whelps. 
|| But called upon to act in a matter so pregnant 
| with weal or woe, I have endeavored to disc arge 
_the duty, regardless of personal considerations; 
and I thank Heavan that it has fallen to my lot to 
play an humble part in this mission of peace. It 
| has met the resistance which any other bill calcu- 
| lated to settle the question upon terms just and 
| honorable to all sections of the Union would have 
|| met by those, who for political ends, are willing 
to traffic in the harmony and integrity of the Union 
through the Presidential campaign, TI haye care- 
fully watched the developments of this yearling be- 
nevolence from its lawless conception to its pres- 
ent threatening magnitude. I know well. the in- 
satiate appetite it is to feed, and the revenge it is 
designed to glut. I have opposed the desolating 
srogress of its fell and ferocious spirit over this 
fair and fertile land, and was long since pointed 
out as the victim ofits vengeance. But, sir, I set 
it at defiance. I have discharged my duty fear- 
lessly, and now le€it do its worst. ‘ My head is 
uncovered and my bosom is bare.” But I shall 
not act merely upon the defensive. I shall tear 
the veil from the face of Mokanna, and exhibit 
to the gaze of an insulted and indignant people 
the corrupt materials from which this cry of spu- 
rious hilanthro y is ascending. I shall appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober—from the dem- 
gogues who direct and inflame the agitation, to 
the intelligent masses of the people. I shall arraign 
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who speak for it here; nor shall I be restrained 


| or diverted, or permit others to be deceived, by the 


} 


parrot cry of ** free soil’’ so often and so flippantly 
repeated. 

I respect, with a feeling akin to reverence, the 
sentiment entertained by the great masses of those 
I represent, upon the subject of domestic slavery. 
I kndw how deeply its existence is deplored by 
the true philanthropist, and how earnestly has be- 
nevolence endeavored to devise means to mitigate 
the evil. Nor shall I call in question those who 
differ with me upon the propriety or advantage of 
Federal legislation upon the subject. I entertain 
the same respect for their opinions that I claim for 
my own. 

But from whence comes so suddenly this fervid 
ery of benevolence, philanthropy, and ** free soil?’’ 
Is it from those who have been distinguished by 
their deeds of charity ?—those who have watched 
by the bed of sickness, who have consoled afflicted 
humanity, fed the hungry and clothed the naked? 
No, sir; no. First and foremost in the ranks, and 
loudest in the clamor, is the mildewed and seedy 
politician—the heartless demagogue—the profligate 
libertine and the shameless hypocrite, mouthing 
their professions of superior sanctity, and giving 
lessons in philanthropy and morals to honest men. 
And for what purpose, and to what end are our 
ears stunned by the outry of this new-fledged 
zeal in the cause of freedom? That the dangerous 
element in our institutions, which required all the 
wisdom and forbearance of the great and pure 
spirits of the Revolution to reconcile, which has 
once since shaken the Union from centre to cir- 
cumference, and now disturbs its harmony and 
threatens its integrity, may be used as a partisan 
stock in trade through the Presidential campaign ; 
that the repose of the political cemetery may be 
broken, and the putrescent remains of deceased 
officials be exhumed, and restored to life and hope, 
and honors and emoluments, by the resurrecting 
process of this political galvanism. 

This great family of States, of dissimilar local 
institutions and diversified mterests, agreed to as- 
sociate upon terms of mutual concession for the 
general good. The question then was, and still 
is, whether we should have a Union with slavery, 
or slavery without a Union? The faith in which 
they entered the Confederacy should be preserved 
in letter and spirit. In domestic controversies, 
whether of individuals or States—the most bitter 
and relentless of all human struggles—it matters 
little whether one party or the other, or both, is 
in the wrong; they are characterized by the same 
undying hate, the same fierce passion, and the 
same destruction of all that is happiness and peace; 
and he who contributes to stir and provoke the 
sources of irritation, however carefully he may 
disguise it, will be held in the sight of God an 
enemy of his race. 

But what is the bill to which so many objec- 
tions, inconsistent with themselves and with each 
other, have been taken, and which, one listening 
to the wholesale assertions of those who oppose it 
would suppose both abolished ae wherever it 
existed and extended it throughout Christendom? 
Those who oppose it from the North declare that 
it provides for the ‘extension ofslavery’’ through- 


out the territories through all time. Those who re- 


sist it from the South insist, with equal confidence, 
that it excludes it forever; while those who read 
it correctly, and understand its provisions, will see 
that it does neither the one nor the other, but leaves 
that question, under the Constitution, to the judi- 
cial tribunals of the country, from which it cannot 
and ought not to be taken, and by which it must 
finally be decided, let the legislation of Congress 
be what it may. Congress cannot, if it would, 
take the decision from the judicial tribunals of the 
country, and should not, if it could. If the Con- 
stitution gives the right of the master to hold his 
slave there so long as it remains a Territory, as is 
insistéd on one hand and denied on the other, a 
prohibitory act of Congress could not prevent it; 
and we have left it in the most favorable shape to 
be fairly tested. 

For that part of Oregon which was not given to 
Great Britain by me votes . ‘*free-soil’”’ Senators, 
the bill gives a delegate in Congress, a governor, 
judges, carts, wea elective territorial legisla- 
ture, and authorizes these to enact laws for them- 
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selves, which shall be and remain in force, unless || 


disapproved and annulled by the action of Con- | 
gress. It provides that the present provisional | 
laws of Oregon shall remain in force for three | 
months after the assembling of the first territorial | 


| 


legislature, and gives the legislature power to re- |, 


enact and continue them, or any portion of them, || 


or not, at its pleasure. And this is called “ abol- 
ishing freedom !”’ 
For each of the Territories of New Mexico and | 


California, it gives a governor, judges, secretary, | 


attorney, marshal, &c., to be appointed by the 
President and Senate. It organizes courts of jus- | 
tice, and authorizes the governor and judges to act | 
as a legislative council, and to pass, or rather to | 
propose, temporary laws for the government of | 
their people—such proposed laws not to take effect 
until approved by Congress. But the 
and judges, being appointees of the President, and | 
not elected by the voice of the people, are prohib- 
ited from passing laws respecting slavery. They | 
are also prohibited from legislating for establishing | 
religion, for the primary disposition of the soil, or | 
to pledge the faith of the Territory for debt. From 
buestions arising in these Territories and decided | 


. ore | 
tially, were most of the early territorial govern- 


ments of the United States organized. The gov- | 
ernment is designed to be merely temporary—to 
give the people of these distant provinces, and 


benefits of law, while it leaves the rights of all, 
whether individuals, States, or Territories, whether 


ositive or relative, unprejudiced, as they now ex- | 


ist, subject to and upheld by all the rights and 
guarantees of the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, and open to the future legislation 
of Congress, when the population there shall de- 





mand or justify a more popular form of govern- 
ment, oud a more auspicious period shall enable 
Congress to act under less embarrassment. And 
this is denominated the ‘‘ extension of slavery!’’ 

The objections which are urged against this bill 
by the par excellence advocates of ‘‘free soil,’’ are 
as puerile and far-fetched as they are captious 
and inconsistent. They object, because it gives 
the people of Oregon the right to legislate for 
themselves, and complain that it does not give 
that privilege to the people of New Mexico and 
California. They insist that Congress shall legis- 
late on the subject of slavery in the Territories, 
and affect to tremble because the Territorial laws 
are subject to the supervision of Congress, lest 
it may, perchance, forever ‘‘abolish freedom!” 
They profess to favor popular liberty, and yet 
insist that a hasty and imperfect code of laws, 
designed to suit the earliest condition of the people 
of Oregon, and framed under the influence of a 
British corporation—whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent; whether mischievous or useful; whether the 
people desire to retain them or wish to abolish 
them,—shall, without alteration or change of sec- 
tion or syllable, now or hereafter, be forced upon 
the sail of the Territory, so long as they shall 
remain such, and go down from one generation to 
another, nolens volens. And all this is proposed in 
the name of freedom! A baser specimen of quack 
legislation never disfigured the records of civilized 
men! A blacker decree of despotism, in principle, 
was never fulminated since the edict of. Nantes! 
And has it, indeed; come to this, that the sons of 
those who raised the standard of revolution, because 
they were denied the privilege of colonial legisla- 
tion by the tyranny and oppression of George the 
Third, now seek to deny to a young and adventu- 
rous people, three thousand miles distant, who 
have gone out from amongst us, the priceless boon 
of self-government, subject, too, to the supervision 
of Con st, hance, if we do not rivet 
shackles upon their sturdy limbs forever by the 
omnipotence of Federal legislation, they may have 
less regard for themselves than we have for them, 
and, in the cant phrase of the “free-soil’’ vocabu- 
Taky, net freedom?’ 

hey have blackened reams of paper in proving 

that the inhabitants of New Mexico and California 
were incapable of appreciating the benefits of pop- 
ular eoeetne! Pe ought pat to be area 
with its powers privileges; yet they mur- 
toan,-bebeate cies yar aes puant - ren * 
vision, they are not p upon a par with the 


| else,andt 
; | them under the security of the laws and Constitu- | 
those who may desire to go there, the protecting || 
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‘| * extension of slavery !”’ 
oa | 
| 


inhabitants of Oregon; and they affect to see in this, | 
as they do in everything else that proposes to 
settle this disturbing question, a-foul plot for the 
‘**extcasion of slavery ’’ They haveexhausted the 
sources of common iaw from the days of Eliza- | 
beth—have grouped the adjudged cases from all | 
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the courts, Territorial, State, and Federal, and have |, 


read Congressional history out of countenance, in | 
strengthening their arguments and compilations, to 
— that slavery was the creature of municipal 
a 

sanctioned by the authority of positive legislation 
by Congress; and yet they stultify themselves, and | 
assert, with an assurance which is a tolerable sub- | 


stitute for sincerity, that the bill which prohibits || 


all legislation upon the subject, provides for the 
The cause must be des- 
perate indeed, and reduced to necessities most piti- 
able and abject, which requires of its advocates 
such humiliating service. 
that the slaveholder will rush into these Territo- 

ries, and hold his slaves there, regardless of law; | 
and yet they refuse to give them courts of justice, | 
and withhold that first and last and only guarantee 


) é | of him who is unlawfully restrained of his liberty | 
by their courts, there is an appeal to the Supreme || 


Court of the United States. In this form, substan- | 


—the habeas corpus. They are willing and anx- | 
ious that these Territories should be left without | 


|| the protection of law, subject to the aggressions of | 


term the “slave power,’’ or anything 


what the 
ve especially remonstrate against placing | 


tion of the United States, and thus protecting life, | 


| liberty, and property, because that would be, say | 
| they,an ‘extension of slavery!” The expression 


of the Senator from Delaware, (Mr. Ciarron,] | 


| that the conflicting claims would be adjusted by | 
| judicial decisions, under the silent operations of the |) 


'| Constitution, has been particularly excepted to, and | 


w, and could not go to these Territories, unless || 


' bill. 


hey assert their belief |) 


| 


j 


| repeated with great significance by the Senator || 


1 


: 


colleague, (Mr. Dix.] The disposition of this | 
profitiess struggle by the ** silent operation of the | 
Constitution,’’ is the last thing agitators desire. It 
would overthrow their Ephesian goddess, whose 
greatness they will proclaim so long as she fur- 
nishes them profitable employment. It would de- 
stroy the meat upon which the Czsars feed, and | 
hope to grow so great in power and office. Well 


| from Connecticut, [Mr. Nites,] and my honorable 1) 


may they cry out against the * silent operations of }, 


the Constitution,’’ which is to scatter their cher- 
ished hopes to the winds, by taking the place of 
pretension, and turbulence, and anarchy,and strife, 
and disunion. They tremble at the mention of law 
and courts of justice, and fly from the “ silent op- 
erations of the Constitution,’ as the Devil is said 
to flee at the sight of holy water. The Constitution, 
that great chart laid down by the fathers of the 
Republic, to direct us in moments of darkness and 
peril, isdistrusted and impeached; and in their haste 


with ‘ free soil”? upon their lips, and forgetting 
that the Constitution cannot be controlled or over- 
rode by law, they declare and repeat, that leaving 
the question to the operations of the Constitution is 
the *‘ extension of slavery !”’—thus conceding away 
the whole ground upon which Northern men pro- 
fess to stand, and admitting and insisting, with the 
extreme opinions of the South, without reserve or 
qualification, that the Constitution of itself authorizes 
the extension of slavery into the Territories where it 
did not exist before !—~a doctrine which has never 
before been asserted, much less advocated, at the 
North, and upon which the ablest statesmen and 
lawyers of the South are by no means unanimous. 

But again: the bill is declared by my honorable 
colleague, and the Senator from Connecticut, to be 
a **device of timidity,’’ avoiding responsibility, 
and settling nothing. The charge of timidity, and 
an evasion of responsibility, comes with an ill 
indeed, from those who, for the last six 
weeks, have been shaking in their shoes, lest 
they ‘shall be compelled to meet this question 
openly, and take one side or the other; who have 
been endeavoring, by oft-repeated and vering 
efforts, by every *‘device’’ that ‘‘ timidity’ could 
suggest, and by any and every combination that 
could be formed upon either side of the Chamber, 
to procure a final adjournment, regardless of the 
state of the — business, that they might avoid 
the responsibility of action, that the queation migh 
not be settled, and that it might be shuffled over 
the next election, for the benefit of free-soil agi- 


- 


| 
| 
| 
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tators, and of those who prefer to stand before the 
country as favoring both sides. If, sir, there has 
been any unmantly shirking, anyattempt to avoid 
responsibility, any exhibitions of timidity and 
want of true nerve, it does not rest with those 
who have fearlessly met this great emergency, 
but upon those—and I charge it home upon them 
—who, professing other objects and purposes, 
would adjourn Congress, and deny to their fellow- 
beings upon the borders of civilization, the protec- 
tion of our Constitution and laws, lest the paltry 
schemes of a disorganizing and unprincipled fac- 
tion should be overthrown, and its aliment de- 
stroyed. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hace] stands out in honorable contrast with some 
of those who unite with him in opposition to the 
He takes the responsibility of his independ- 
ent position manfully, and does not attempt to 
accomplish his ends under cover of pretences and 
disguises. He puts forth his opinions, and avows 
his intentions openly, and impeaches not the mo- 
tives of those who oppose him. He has the frank 
ness to declare that, if he had confidence in the 
integrity of the Supreme Court, he should be sat- 
isfied with the constitutional disposition proposed 
by the bill; but distrusting its integrity, he 1s an- 
willing to leave the question to ite adjudication. 
Although he wifl find few, very few, | trust, to 
concur with him in the opinion he entertains of 
this high tribunal, he merits our respect for meet- 
ing the bill with an objection which is neither 
childish nor evasive, nor intended to misstate the 
question, nor deceive the people. 

But other Senators (and conspicuous among them 
the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nives,} whose 
sense of the necessity of free soil increases as the 
campaign progresses) have, in lieu of even an apol- 
ogy for arguments, so far forgotten what was due to 
their position, if not to themselves, as to assail the 
committee in a tone and in language which should 
have been left to demagogues out of doors. Sir, 
that committee were, like every other committee, 
entitled to respect, whether their report was wise 
or unwise—whether it met the views of the Senate, 
or the views of individual Senators only. To say 
nothing of its junior members in official life, it num- 
bered men whose ad vanced age and whose long pub- 
lic service should have shielded them from attacks 
so wanton and ruthless—men, with some of whom 
I have never acted politically, but who, L take 
pleasure in saying, have long been looked to by the 
country as the great landmarks of the Constita- 
tion. There was the Senator from South Carolina, 


| (Mr. Carnoun,] the Senator from Delaware, | Mr. 


| 


| Crartron,] and the Senator from Vermont, (Mr. 


Puetrs,} who may well look down and laugh to 
scorn the assaults of those beneath who are en- 


| gaged in playing a desperate political game, for 


| purposes too well understood. Could those who 
to denounce the bill, and inflame the excitement, |) fi 


ave been so furiously censorious have seen that 


| committee associated—have witnessed their days 





i 





} 
{ 


| this 


| 
i 


of toil and nights of stud y—have seen their deep 


solicitude over the matter that had been confided 
to them—and he.ve seen, above all, how patriotism 
can rise above the miserable schemes of party agi- 
tation, and look difficulty and danger full in the 
face, they would have returned from the contem- 
plation wiser if not better men. 

Sir, do we not all see and know that the longer 


| this question is postponed, the more difficult the 
adjustment? Is it not apparent to all, that this, in 
| substance, is the only mode by which we can hope 


to give these Territories a government? Does any 
one expect to procure the insertion of that political 
catholicon, the “ ordinance of 1787?” And if he 
does, does he not know that it is not stronger 
than the Constitution; and that it must still be left 
to the courts to say whether slavery is justified 
there, or whether it is not? To this complexion it 
must come at last; and let the action of Congress 
be one way or the other, ita final disposition was 
given by the Constitution to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and there it must rest. 

Sir, | remember, from the lips of those who 
wrought out this glorious heritage of hope, the 
blood, and tears, and anguish its purchase cost; 
and shall it now be placed in jeopardy? I see 
and beautiful fabric made the sport of 
those who would raze it to its foundation, and 
leave it a shapeless pile of ruins, to carry out an ab- 
straction—to feed a revengeful craving, and minis- 
ter to selfish ends, 1 see abroad a spirit which 
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would cause this fair and fertile plain to be de- | 


spoiled by the ploughshare of ruin, and covered over 
with ashes and desolation. | see the blear-eyed de- 
mon of destruction let loose like Satan to blast 
and wither allAhat is bright and beautiful—to set 
man against his brother in strife and contention, 


until hungry hounds shall dispute over the car- | 


casses of those who have last been murdered. 

Sir, [ arraign these architects of ruin in the name 
of the liberty they invoke, for treason against man- 
kind, and present them for trial and judgment be- 
fore the people they would betray, ant the institu- 
tions they would destroy. 
pale and trembling, until the final verdict of con- 
demnation which awaits them. 


Mr. BRIGHT next addressed the Senate. 
After Mr. B. concluded, the Senate proceeded 
to vote on the various amendments, and then on 


the bill, which was passed—a full report of which | 


will be found in the Congressional Globe, at pages 
1001-2. 


On the 13th of Angnet, 1848, at the close of the debate 
npon the till to establich a Territorial Governmentin Oregon, 
and for other purposes — 


» Mr. DICKINSON said: I have, from the eom- 
mencement of the sesston, devoted the best ener- 
gies of my mind to establish governments in the 


Territories of Oregon, New Mexico, and Califor- | 


nia, For that purpose, upon the Select Committee 
of eight which presented the ** compromise bill,”’ 
I yielded individual wishes and opinions to secure 
unanimity. On the consideration of that bill in 
the Senate, I voted to retain ‘portions of it which 
I did not personally approve, and to reject amend- 
ments which, under other circumstances, | would 
have favored, that the bill might be as acceptable 


as possible to a large majority in its principal fea- | 


tures, and the great and necessary objects sought 
by it—the organization of the several territorial 
governments, and the settlement of the vexed and 
profitless question of slavery in the ‘Territories 
—might be attained. So far as the Senate was 
concerned, my objects and expectations were 
answered, and the bill was passed by a decided 
majority. It was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives, and was there, in an unheard-of and extraor- 
dinary manner, hastily, without reading, print: 
ing, referring, considering, or obtaining a general 
knowledge of its provisions, without any effort or 
opportunity to adopt such parts as were accept- 
able, or to amend or reject such portions as were 
not, laid upon the table for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. I have neither the right nor the disposition 
to characterize the action of the majority of the 
House of Representatives, or to speak of the mo- 
tives which influenced their action. They are, like 
ourselves, responsible to the country; and those 
entitied to judge will not fail to pass in review both 
the wisdom and integrity of their conduct in the 
premises. 
wards sent us a bill for the organization of the 
Territorial Government of Oregon alone. The bill 
was courteously referred to our Territorial Com- 
mittee—as all bills should be going from one House 
to the other—and that committee, through its 
chairman, [Mr. Doveras,} reported in favor of its 
passage, with an amendment extending the Mis- 


. ® . or | 
souri compromise line—the parallel of 36 degrees | 


30 minutes north latitade—to the Pacific Ocean. 
For this amendment I voted—not that | favor, asa 


principle, the Missouri compromise, or other arbi- | 


trary legislation over domestic questions in the 
Territories by Congress, my favorite principle 
being well known to be that of non-interference by 
the Federal Government, and leaving the whole 
question to er who are finally to compose 
the State, to judge of the question for themselves; 


but I voted for this line—not regarding it with a | 


tithe of the favor I did the constitutional compro- 
mise bill of the Select Committee—because it was 
recommended by the Committee on Territories as 
being most likely to obtain support for the bill, 
and as presenting the last hope of organizing all 
the Territories, and of settling the miserable strug- 
gle over domestic slavery, afier all other expecta- 


tions had failed. I voted for it, believing it would | 


do little harm and little good, practically, and have, 
like all Federal legislation, little influence; while 
it would tend to allay the sectional jealousies which 
embarrass us, and enable us to organize the three 
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There let them stand, | 


The House of Representatives after- | 
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| Territories in some form, which I deem of far 
greater importance than I do the particular manner 
in which itis done. I did not then see, nor do 
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| sisters. It has been my fortune to have been in- 


[August 3, 





Senate. 





| timately associated with the various efforts to or- 


I now see, that this line had any positive applica- | 


tion to Oregon; for it falls five anda half degrees 
below its southern boundary; but 1 saw that if 
this amendment should be accepted by the House, 
there would be no further objection to the organi- 
zation of governments for New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; and I had bills prepared, and have them 
new in my desk, organizing governments there, 
upon terms to which nane could reasonably object, 
were this hing established; and I intended to offer 
them to the Senate, and ask for their immediate pas- 
sage, if the House should concur in this amendment. 
But the House have refused to coneur. 


| ganize these territorial governments.. The subject 
) has been beset with embarrassment, and our efforts 
| have Leen nearly unsaccessful. 1} have carefully 


| reviewed the positions | have taken, and would 


the last day but one of the session—perhaps there | 


will be no quorum after the present meeting—and 
the last hope there waa left to settle the question 
upon any terms this year, and to erect governments 
in New Mexico and California, rested in a Com- 
mittee of Conference between the Houses. When 
the bill was taken up yesterday morning, the 
chairman of the committee [Mr Dove1as] moved 
for such committee; and I would gladly have voted 
for it. It could have done no harm; for we could 
then have receded if there had been no agreement, 
and it might have resulted in arranging the whole 
question satisfactorily. The Senator from Missouri, 
{Mr. Benton,] however, moved to recede from our 


amendment at once; which motion, we all know, || 
| takes priority over that of a motion for a Commit- || 


tee of Conference; and it is now too Jate to raise 
such committee. All hope of disposing of the 
general question, and of organizing governments 
for New Mexico and Califormia, is gone for the 
session. The people there must go without the 
protection of a government of laws, and endure, as 
best they may, the innumerable evil consequences 
and demoralizing ‘influences which must ensue. 


| not essentially change them, were the efforts to be 
| repeated. I have the gratification of believing, that 
| when the storm has blown over, my course will 
| be approved by all honest men. I ask not the ap- 
| probation of others; and } appeal for the rectitude 

of my intentions to the reeords of that tribunal 
| above, where the hearts and the motives are fully 
| laid open to view. 





This is } 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAYTON, 
OF DELAWARE, 


In rue Senate, Jugust 3, 1848, 


In defence of the Bill to organize Governments in 
Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 
| Mr. Presmpent: A week has now elapsed since 
the Senate passed and sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to organize Territorial Govern- 
ments in Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 
| That bill, after receiving the support of three-fifths 


| of the members of this body, was laid upon the 
_ table by the other House without reading or print- 


|| ing it, and of course, I fear, without understanding 


The responsibility will rest where it belongs; and let | 


those who have contributed to produce it, prepare 
to settle an account of no ordinary magnitude. 


But we yet have it in our power to organize a | 


government in Oregon; and though this Territory 
needs an organization by Congress the least of the 
three, we should not withhold it, even though the 
provisions of the bill may be in some respects ob- 
jeetionable. I have endeavored from the beginning 
to secure a government to all. That hope is gone, 
I repeat, and I will now endeavor, so far as | am 
concerned, to secure it to one, and shal act ac- 
cordingly. ‘The compromise line, so far as relates 
to this Territory alone, since the others are beyond 


application to the bill. Some Senators who resist 
the motion to recede, speak of #t, I regret to say, as 
a sectional question, and as though 11 was to be a 
test between the northern and southern States. 


hope, is an abstract question, and has no practical | 


This | say, with all due respect, cannot be so. In | 


torial governments which have engaged the atten- 
tion of the Senate during this session—while a 
decided majority of those from the North have 
acted together, and so of the South—fortunately 


all the discussions and questions relating to terri- | 


there has not been a single vote entirely sectional. | 


The Missouri line was inserted against the votes 
of southern Senators; aud the very motion to re- 


tion has been urged, and is evidently to be voted 
for, by others from the same section. 1 beg all 
those who indulge in gloomy forebodings over re- 
suits which they apprehend from the mere abstract 
action of Congress, or its neglect to act upon this 
' troublesome element, to calm, if they cannot dis- 


miss, their fears. The abolition feeling of the North | 


is far less rife and mischievous than it was in 1835; 
and the tone of the ae mass of the people upon 
the subject is sound and healthy. The influence 


of Federal legislation upon it is vastly overrated, | 


both for good and for evil, as will be seen and ac- 
knowledged by any one who will subject the laws 


which govern it to the analysis of careful exam- | 

if free States ;) and passed that body on the morning of 
it may have a partial and temporary in- Ane CGay, July 2, by a vote of 33 yeas to. nays. On the 
fluence, but the question, in its leading features, is | 


ination. 


controlled by laws stronger than the laws of Con- 
. These Territories will soon be sovereign 

Deseuny and, upon this disturbing question, be en- 
titled to speak for themselves; and will perchance 


cede, now under consideration, is made and insist- | 
ed on, to the exclusion of a motion for a Committee | 
of Conference, by a southern Senator; and his mo- | 


‘it. A rule exists in that House, in consequence of 
which a bill, so laid on the table, cannot be reached 
again during the session but by the consent of 

two-thirds of the members. The vote to lay on 
the table was therefore a decisive rejection of it; 

_and that rejection was not only without discussion, 
but without consideration. Castigat auditque. The 
result has been, that some of those who condemned 

| without hearing, have since found it necessary to 
allay the murmurs of the public by debating the 

bill after they had destroyed it—with what effect 
we shall hereafter learn. 

The House has now sent a Territorial bill to the 
Senate. Sir, I trust we shalt not imitate their ex- 
ample. We owe it to our own self-respect, and 
to the high character which this body has main- 
tained, to take no course which shall prevent a free 
discussion before voting on the merits of this meas- 
_ ure; which, in the rightful exercise of their con- 
_stitational authority, a codrdinate branch of the 
Legislature has presented for our concurrence. 
Let our action on their bill be deliberate and well 
considered. Retaliation woutd be unworthy of us. 
Let us hereafter resort to no wretched excuse for 
the vote we shall give upon it, that we have merely 
read something about their bill in the newspapers, 
or that some of us have heard some part of their 
| debates while it was before them. o the end 
that it may receive that calm, dispassionate, and 
respectful consideration to which any measure 
coming from the other House is entitled, I will, 
before I sit down, move the reference of the bill 
from that House to the appropriate committee. 

I have hitherto had no opportunity to express 
|my sentiments at large on that great measure 
which obtained a majority so triumphant in this 
body, and was so summarily disposed of in the 
other House. I desired such an opportunity; but 
it was impossible for me to avail myself of any 
oceasion to speak during the protracted debate in 
the Senate, lasting through several days and one 
whole night, and closing after one uninterrupted 
session of twenty-four hours, unless | had come 

to the conclusion that the speedy passage of the 





* The bill, in defence of which this speech was delivered, 
was reported in the Senate by a special committee, consist- 
| ing of eight members—four from free, four from slaveholdi 
States, and equally representing the two great politic: 
parties, viz: essrs. Clayton of Delaware, Calhoun of 
South Carolina, Underwood of Kentucky, Atchison of Mis- 
souri, (slaveholding States ;) and Phelps of Vermont, Clarke 
of Rhode Island, Dickinson of New York, Bright of Indi- 


next day, Friday, July 28, it was taken up in the House of 
| Representatives, without debate or discussion ; and, on the 
| motion of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, laid on the tab'e by a 


| vote of 112 yeas to 97 nays. 
|| "The Oregon bill having afterwards passed the House, was 


yas , MCE | presented to the Senate, when Mr. Crayton addressed the 
| be as wise, as patriotic and discreet, as their senior | 


| Benate as above. 
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bill was less important than a speech delivered by 
me to explain it. Although I heard this measure 
traduced, and its purposes and objects shamefully | 
misrepresented—although, indeed, | was ander a 
pledge to submit, at the close of the discussion, || 
such remarks as would, I thought, justify this bill 
of peace in the eyes of the world,—yet when fanat- | 
icism and party spirit had exhausted their vio- | 
lence, such was my confidence in the intelligence | 
of the public, that | sat in silence, under all the | 
attacks made upon the bill, rather than delay its | 
passage by debate. From the period of its pas- | 
sage to this moment, no appropriate occasion has | 
been offered to discuss it. I would rather at 
any time be * checked for silence than tasked for 
speech;”’ but I now hold it to be a duty to-dis- | 
abuse the public mind, and expose the calumnies | 
of the enemies of that measure. 
The misrepresentation of that bill originated | 
with men who had party objects to accomplish. | 
The patriotic Senator from Indiana near me {Mr. 
Hannecan] admits that he has been urged to vote 
against the bill, because the passage of it would || 
injure the election uf General Cass. Others tell 
me that it will endanger the success of General | 
Taylor. If I understand the character of these | 
distinguished citizens, both of them would reject, || 
with scorn and contempt, any proposition to de- 
feat a measure whose object is to restore peace to 
a distracted country, on the ground that such a |, 
defeat was necessary to his own elevation. Party 
politics not less than sectional fanaticism, or the 
desire of disunion and civil strife, have given rise 
to the misrepresentations and calumnies against 
this bill. At the same time that I say this, I admit 
that many honest men, through misapprehension, 
have opposed it. Some have said that the object || 
of it was to introduce slavery into the Territories 
of the United States south of the parallel of forty- | 
two degrees, which is the southern boundary of | 
Oregon; while others with equal confidence have 
declared that object to be, to prevent the citizens 
of the slave States from enjoying a constitutional | 
right to carry their property into those Territories. 
Sir, we have seen that the most opposite doc- 
trines and opinions have been asserted, to suit dif- 
ferent latitudes. Wherever it was supposed the 
reatest injury could be inflicted upon this bill and | 
its friends, by representing it as a southern meas- | 
ure, its purposes have been stated to be to extend | 
the area of slavery, and to convert free into slave | 
territory. Wherever, on the other hand, the rights 
of the South were held most sacred, and the 
southern claim to equal participation in the terri- 
tory acquired by the common blood and treasure 
is most popular, the bill has been represented as 
surrendering the rights of the South, without an 
adequate consideration. Letter-writers, stimulated | 
sometimes by party feeling, and sometimes by 
less excusable motives, have done mach to deceive | 
the public mind, and defeat this salutary measure. | 
By the concurrence of ail these coéperating influ- 


ences, geographical parties have been formed in 
opposite sections of the United States, whose con- | 
tinued existence depends on the defeat of the bill. 
These parties, more dangerous to the union of 
the States than all the other causes combined, so 
directly antagonize with the principles of this bill 
that it must destroy them, or they must destroy it. 
The best possible recommendation of it, in the eye 
of a true patriot, may be found in their settled 
hatred and hostility to this measure. The war 
between these parties and the bill is a war of ex- 
termination; and the same geographical factions 
will be equally implacable against any other pro-— 
position to tranquilize the country, and restore 
fraternal feeling between its discordant sections. | 
They have falsely represented the bill to be a com- 
promise of principle, and have employed the cant 
that principle cannot be compromised, although the 
Constitution itself was but a compromise of prin- 
ciples, and the result of mutual concessions be- 
tween the different members of the Confederacy. 
Their existence is amidst the elements of civil 
strife; and to reach political power, which is the 
real object of their ambition, they will break down 
any compromise or other bill of peace, if it do not 
break them down. Against these factionists | | 
now solemnly invoke the admonitions in the Fare- 
well Address of the Father of his Country: 


«<fn contemplating the causes (says he) which may dis- 
urb our Union, it occurs, as a matter of serious concern, 
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| if not to those who proposed it. The whole vocab- 
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that any ground should have been furnished for character- 
izing parties by geographical discriminations—Northern and 
Southern, Atlantic and Western—whence designing men 
muy endeavor to excite a belief that there is areal difference 


of local interests and views. One of the expedients of partyte |, 


acquire influence within particular districts, is to misrepresent 
other districts. You cannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepresentations. They tend 
to render alien to exch other those whe ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection.” 


He afterwards adds: 

**f have already intimated to you the danger of parties in 
the State, with particular reference to the founding of them 
On geographical discriminations.”? . 

To illustrate the influence of sectional feeling on 
this subject, let me advert to the language of pub- 
lic men on this floor. Shortly after | reported this 
bill, the Senator from Connecticut near me [Me. 


|| BaLpwiy] came to me, and said, that by this meas- 


ure the North lost everything in controversy. The 
words were scarcely out of his mouth, when the 


|| Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unperwoop]} came 
|| up, and observed, that by this bill the South lost 


everything she claimed. The Senator from Rhode 


(Mr. Corwin} have made able speeches to de- 
monstrate that the bill gave up all California and 
New Mexico to slavery; and the Senators from 
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\ Island (Mr. Crarke} and the Senator from Ohio | 


North Carolina [Mr. Bapcer} and Tennessee | 


' (Mr. Bex] have labored with quite equal ability | 


for six hours, to prove that it completely excladed | 


|| slavery from every inch of these Territories! My | 
| honorable friend from North Carolina, after de- 
| monstrating, as he contends, that the South has no 


constitutional right to carry slaves into the Terri- | 
tories, utterly condemned the bill, because, as he | 


| said, it surrendered all the rights of the South. 


Having proved, to his own satisfaction, in a speech 
of great ability, that the South had no such right 
as she has contended for during many years past, 
he concluded that he would not agree to submit 
the question to the court, lest she should be de- 
I would be gratified to learn from him 


how he makes it appear that his section has (as | 


he declared) surrendered anything by this bill, if 
she had nothing to surrender? But, without stop- 
ping to refute their respective arguments at this 
time, | will ask them, in what a position have they 
placed me, and themselves, too, if all they say be 
true? 


are they? It is time for the honorable gentlemen 


to go on a voyage of discovery for these lost rights, | 
and if any of those who complain of their loss by | 


the operation of the bill should come back satisfied 
that their recovery is hopeless, it will only be a 


proof that they never had any such rights as have || 
| been claimed for their respective sections, 


Mr. President, these antagonizing opinions are 
no doubt honestly entertained by the gentlemen who 


brious epithets which have been applied to the bill, 


ulary of abuse has been exhausted by some who 
stand at the antipodes on this great question to cry 
down those who occupy middle ground, and whose 
dearest wish is to reconcile them to each other. I 
stand, like the man in the almanac, as a target for 
arrows from all the opposite points of the compass. 
The moment the bill was reported, and before its 
merits were understood, it was assailed by a storm 
of opposition from every quarter: 
‘Una Eurusque, Notusque ruunt, creberque procellisArRicus.” 
The whole select committee and their bill were 
assailed for having evaded the responsibility which 
belonged to Congress, and delegated its power to 
the Supreme Court. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
| Corwin] endorsed this charge. By the Senators 
| from Tennessee and North Carolina the bill was 
| also denounced as evasive and delusive, and one 
_ Senator over the way (Mr. Nixes} let himself down 
| 80 low as to proclaim it a cowardly measure. It 
|-is true that - Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. 
| Darron,} who also eloquently opposed the bill, 
differed with these gentlemen, and asserted that 
_ the bill had the merit of being a bold, frank, and 
manly measure. As for the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, [Mr. Nires,} who gave a casting vote in this 
, body for the resolution annexing Texas, and by 
that same resolution adopted the Missouri compro- 
| mise, fastening slavery on a district of country as 
' large as twenty-of the State he revresents, I com- 


If the North and South have both lost all | 
their rights by the bill, who has gotthem? Where | 


| advanced them; but they have furnished others— | 
less worthy and less able men—with those oppro- | 
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mend his political consistency to the especial con- 
sideration of his own constituents. The compro- 
mise game on Texas was a losing one, but he will 
hardly be able to hedge enoagh on California to 
regain their favor. 

The whole of these charges against the bill as 
being evasive, and shunning responsibility, arise 
out of, and are resolved into, one single misrepre- 
sentation, which I will proceed to expese and put 
to shame. The misrepresentation consists in this 
single declaration: that the bill delegates and refers 
the power of Congress to decide the question whether 
slavery shall exist in the Territories to the Supreme 

| Court of the United States. Now, the bill delegates 
no power of Congress whatever. [It simply pro- 
vides that a writ of error or appeal shall be had, at 
the suit of either party, in case of a claim of free- 
dom by any negro in either California or New 
Mexico, to the Supreme Court. Every power 
which Congress ever had over the subject is re- 
served, because no word in the bill proposes to 
devolve that power on the court or any other tribu- 
nal. The power of Congress over the subject is 
political and legislative; that of the court is simply 
|; judicial. 
; The great question, to settle which the select 
committee was raised in the Senate, was, whether 
the citizens of the slaveholding States of this Union 
have a constitutional right to emigrate to the Ter- 
ritories which have been acquired by the common 
efforts of all the States with their slaves, The 
South affirmed this, and the North denied it. On 
this question the debate in this body had raged for 
weeks, when I made the motion to raise a commit- 
tee composed of equal numbers from both sections 
of the Union, and equal numbers from both polit- 
ical parties. The committee, after exhausting 
every other effort to effect a compromise between 
the parties, reported, by a majority of two-thirds, 
| this bill to extend the laws over the Territories, to 
organize a government composed of a governor, 
three judges, and a secretary, for California, and 
of a governor and secretary, with two judges, for 
| New Mexico. These constituted the legislative 
power in each, upon which the governor had no 
veto, and that Legislature was restricted so as to 
| be unable to pass any law introducing or prohibit- 
ing African slavery in the Territories; thus leavi 
that question not to the appointees of the Presi- 
dent to legislate slavery either into or out of the 
Territories, but confining the decision of the ques- 
tion of slavery in the Territories themselves to the 
judicial tribunals there, with a perfectly secured 
right of appeal, in all cases, from their decision to 
|| the Supreme Court of the United States. Thus, 
both the master and the friend of the slave were 
entitled to try the question at once before the com- 
mon arbiter appointed by the fathers of the Re- 
public to settle all conflicting questions of conatitu- 
tional law, while Congress retained all its political 
and legislative power over the whole subject, to 
be exercised or not, as to its own wisdom should 
| seem fit. Asingle decision of the court, made on 
the very first case presented at the next term, would, 
it was understood, have settled the question de- 
| bated in these Halls for years past, and which we 
, all know never can be settled here. 
| By the third article of the Constitution, the ju- 
'| dicial power of the United States is vested in the 
| Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
| Congress shall establish, and is extended “to all 
| cases in law and equity arising under the Consti- 
| tution.”? The judicial power being thus expressly 
_extended to this question, another clause in the 
| same section declares that in such eases ‘‘ the Su- 
| preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction both 
as to law and faet, with such exceptions and under 
| such regulations as the Congress shall make.’”’ 
| At the moment, then, in which a territorial 
|| goverfment is organized in the Territories of the 
| United States, with the necessary inferior tribu- 
|} nals, the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
|, Court is ordained by the Constitution itself; and 
, the oath of every Senator to support that Consti- 
|} tation binds him to make the regulations under 
, which that ne sexe jurisdiction shall be exercised, 
unless it can be made to appear that the question 
forms an * exception”’ to the general rule. — 
| Hence a preliminary matter to be decided is, 
_, whether this question, arising under the Conatitu- 
| tion, between the North and the South, can, with 


I any propriety, be made an exception to the general 
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: ‘ PERE: cap salinities Tacal haha in a a 
rule. if it can, then the committee which reported || and critically aa well as fearlessly scanned, by men | di 


this bill may be charged with having attempted to 


devolve upon the Supreme Court a duty which i] 
does not properly belong to it. * If it cannot, then 


the committee has only complied with the consti- 
tutional requisition, and the court derives its power 
to decide the question not from the bill but from 
the Constitution, which is the real object of attack 
of all the geographical factionists who have vented 
their spleen against the bill. 

Now, that such a constitutional question as this 
should form an exception to the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the court, is a position which the most 
hardy will not dare assume. [tis a question on 
the one hand affecting the rights of southern men 


to the gmount of all the slave property they could | 


send into the territories, and on the other, involv- 
mg the great issue of personal bberty. Neither 
northern nor southern men will pretend, for one 


moment, that this great question, which threatens | 


10 shake the pillars of our whole political edifice, 
is not of sufficient importance to entitle it to a de- 
eision by the highest tribunal known to the Con- 
stitution. No question of greater importance was 
ever before submitted to that court. 

I say, therefore, it is palpable, that the bill, so 
much vilified and misrepresented, is but a simple 
compliance with our onthe to support the Constitu- 
tion, which commands us to make the regulations 
under which the Sapreme Court shall exercise 
its appellate jurisdiction m this very ease. Had 


the members of the other House given them- | 


selves time to reflect, it is quite impossible they 


could have rejected it, because the judges were, | 


wy the regulations of the bill, to decide a judicial 
question which the Constitution ordained them to 
decide, and commanded us to make provision to 
enable them to deeide. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr, Conwry] has, in 


the face of this constitutional requisition upon us | 


all, (himself included,) objected that the court is 


an improper tribunai to decide the question. What | 


right bas he or any other man to make such an 
objection? If the Constitution has not ceased to 


be obligatory apon him, how does he reconcile it | 


to his duty to condemn the bill on such a pretext 
as that? * Oh! but,”’ says he, ** five of the judges 
live on the south side of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and therefore they will, though very honest and 
honorable men, decide—as honerable Senators often 
do who live on different sides of that line—in favor 
of their own section.’’ LI think | have had a little 
more experience in the Senate than the honorable 
Senator himself, and I deny that even the Senate, 
which is a political and legisiauve body, is so 
utterly lost to all sense of shame on a constitu- 
tional question as to justify the aspersion cast upon 
it. The views of constitutional law expressed on 
this very bill do not justify it. During all the 
debates and votes on the bill, the gentleman has 
kept company with our friends from North Caro- 
hina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, as well as with 
the Barnburners and ultra anti-slavery men of the 
North. But the gentleman knows well that the 
Supreme Court is not a political body. — lts func- 
tions are purely judicial, and its character for purity 
and justice is immeasurably more exalted than that 
of any corresponding tribunal on earth. ~It is 


influences. Weare not. The judges hold their 
offices for life, and are, and ever have been, ac- 
customed justly to consider their elevated places 
as the limit of human ambition. The position of 
a member of Congress, if he be an ambitious man, 
is but a stepping-place on the ladder to higher 
political elevauon. That of the judge is one where 
the occupant, if a man of sense and fit for his 
position, justly conceives himself as having sounded 
all the shoals and depths of professional honor, and 
reached the point where, if he performs his duty, 
he can gain more lasting fame than in any other 
known to the Constitution. A judge of the Su- 
reme Court of the United States can reach vo 
vigher stauon. The incentives to honorable fame, 
professional pride, and the sense of justice, with- 
out which no man could peach so elevated a posi- 
tion, combine with all the Sanction of the judicial 
oath, to give us assurance that'a judge will not 
expose himself to the degrading charge of being 
influenced in his decision by political, sectional, 
or corrupt considerations, knowing, as he must, 
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\| of his own profession, both at the bar and on the 


resentatives of the judicial power of the whole 
-nation. The sectional feelings which will often 
|| influence the action of the former can never enter 
into the bosom of‘a judge without disgracing him. 


| Senators are often governed by legislative and } 


} party instructions, which, if permitted to control 
the judgment of a justice of the Sapreme Court, 
would shock the moral sense of the whole nation, 
and inevitably resu}t in his impeachment, or con- 


sign him to perpetual-infamy. True it is, as has | 


|, been said, that many Senators are able men, but 
I have yet to learn that any Senator on this floor 
is now as able to decide a question of constitu- 
| tional Jaw as the same man would be after the 
| experience of years on the Supreme Bench. The 
|, members of Congress wiil legislate better than the 
|| judges, but the latter will quite as far exceed the 
former in the exercise of the peculiar functions 
| intrusted to them by the Constitution; and, in 
accordance with this belief, the bill, while it leaves 
the legislative power over the question of slavery 
in the ‘Territories in Congress, so far as the Con- 
stitution has conferred it, also leaves the judicial 
power over the same question in the court to which 
it was given by the same sacred instrument. 
The objection that five of the nine judges reside 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line is unworthy of 
/astatesman. It is not denied that a man may be 
as honest if he live on the one side of the line as 
if he lived on the other. But, as the court consists 
of nine judges, either the South or the North mast 
|, have the odd one. The objection, therefore, goes 
(to the Constitution and the organic law which 


i 
| 





established the tribunal; and, if 1s have any force | 


whatever, it proves that our Government is a fail- | 


ure. It arreigns the fathers of the Republic who 
| built up our institutions, proclaims those imstitu- 
tions to be unfit for the purposes of civil adminis- 
tration, and condemns our experiment at self-gov- 
ernment as a monument of the folly of our ances- 
tors. ‘The man who can in his heart believe that 
five judges would decide this question on sectional 
grounds, must be prepared to pronounce them cor- 
rapt, and unworthy of their stations; an opinion 


justified by no event of their past ee nothing | 


in the past history of the court itself—and by noth- 


ing, | am proud to say, in the annals of American | 


| jurispradence. f , 
| The honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bet} opposed this bill on the ground that the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


court was the weakest of the three coérdinate | 
| branches of the Government—too weak, he said, to 


| command obedience or to settle such a question; 


and he drew the inference that the decision of it | 


|| before a tribunal so feeble might break down the 


court, while it would fail to satisfy the public mind. | 
| If, by the declaration that the court is the weakest | 
of all the branches of our Government, he means | 


that it has less patronage and political power than 
the others, I concur with him. But for that very 
reason, it is strongest in the confidence and affec- 
tions of the people. They believe that the mem- 
| bers of the court ean have no motive powerful 


injustice. They are yet, thank God, a law-abiding 
|| people, and they know that when they cease to be 

so they will cease to be freemen. The citizens of the 

United States at this moment repose more confi- 
| dence in one solemn adjudication made by that 
| court, upon a question of constitutional law, than 
_in twenty decisions made by Congress on the same 
| subject. The Senator from Ohio pointed us to the 


opinion of the court sustaining the constitutional- | 


| ity of the charter of the Bank of the United States, 


i 


| 


| differ about the expediency of a national bank, no 
| one deserving the name of a constitutional lawyer 


bench. Senators aré but the representatives of || would overrule the court’s decision; and the name 
their respective States. The judges are the rep- | 


/ of John Marshall, who pronounced it, stands as 
| high in the grateful and affectionate remembrance 
of every true American, as those of Hale, and 
Hardwicke, and Mansfield, in the affections of an 
Englishman... 

The Senator from Tennessee, as well as others, 
inquired of me how this bill could settle the con- 
troversy between the slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding sections of the Union. lanswer, precisely 
in the same quiet mode by which the court, in the 
| last resort provided by the Constitution, has decided 
a thousand other questions which have arisen be- 
| tween the people of different States and sections of 
the Union. Itis the greatest glory, the proudest 
boast of our countrymen that they are governed 
only by law—and that law made by their own ser- 
vants, and interpreted by men selected by them- 
selves or their own agents. They bow to the 
majesty of the law in deference to themselves. 
Their own self-respect teaches them to obey the 
edicts promulgated by their authority or that of 
their fathers. For this reason the true American 
| is a more law-abiding being than the citizen of any 

other nation on earth. The inscription on the 
monument of the Spartans who fel! at Thermopyle 
was, ** Go, stranger, and tell the Lacedemonians 
_ that we died here in obedience to the laws.’? Obe- 
dience to the laws is the cognate spirit, if not the 
essential characteristic, of rational civil liberty. 
Resistance to tyranny is the result of the same love 
of freedom which dictates submission to the civil 
magistrate of our own choice, and every truly free 
| people on earth have been distinguished for their 
deference and respect for the judgments of their own 
tribunals. When we shall so far degenerate from 
the spirit of genuime civil Itberty as to despise and 
| trample under foot the solemn decrees of the great 
judicial arbiter appointed by the Republicans of 
the olden time to decide our controversies, allay 
our heart-burnings, and restore fraternal feeling 
among the contending geographical divisions of 
our common country, we shall cease to respect the 
memories of our forefathers, and to honor our own 
truth. 

This bill, sir, commends itself: to our sense of 
justice. It is founded on principle. Unlike the 
celebrated Missouri compromise of 1820, which 
arbitrarily established a geographical line s0 much 
dreaded -by Mr. Jefferson, and the only merit of 
_ which was thatit was the result of mutual concesson 
and forbearance, this bill concedes no right of either 
party, and compromises no principle. If it be true 
that the Terrttory is free from African slavery by 
_the laws of Mexico, as the North contends, the 
court is to decide whether the extension of our 
laws and Constitution over that Territory will just- 
ify the claim of the South—that her citizens fob 
aright to remove there with their property, inclu- 
ding slaves. If slavery does now exist in the Ter- 
ritories in spite of the decree of Guerrero, the 
Mexican dictator, of the 15th of September, 1829, 
and the law of the Mexican Congress of 5th April, 
| 1837, as somebody from the North, anxious to 
prejudice the bill with his constituents, has pre- 





} 


It is |) enough to induce them to disgrace themselves by || tended, then the question will be, do the Constitu- 
independent of popular excitement and political | 


| tion and existing laws of the United States abolish 
it? The disquisitions of certain learned Thebans, 
| both in the northern and the southern press, on 
| the facts and the law to be settled by the Supreme 
| Court, are enough to amuse and excite the laughter 
_ of such as shall hereafter venture to: compare them. 
| The northern Barnburnerand Abolitionist on the 
/ one hand, and the southern ultra advocate of sla- 
very on the other, alike contend that the rights of 
their respective sections will be sacrificed by the 


}and with an air of triumph told us the people had | court doves the operation of the bill. A writer in 
|reversed the decision. Indeed, sir! When and | 


| how did the people ever manifest a want of confi- 
dence in that decision? Never!—nowhere! They 
‘sustained a President who, while a popular favor- 
|| ite on other grounds, vetoed a bank charter, against 


| which every argument that could be drawn from | tained, that while the master had that 


| expediency was adduced; and there were-a few pol- 
| iticians who asserted its unconstitutionality, But 
no man is justified.in saying that the people un- 
'dertook to decide the constitutional question, or 
‘manifested any want of confidence in the court. 
The people decided-a political not a judicial ques- 


that his every word and action will ke watched, || tion. At this moment, although men may and do 
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a southern paper, now in my hand, thinks he has 
found a very glaring defect in the bill, because it 
does not allow the yaster of a slave the benefit of 
an appeal. ‘The Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Conwim,} 
and other northern Senators, have st ee 

t, the 
| slave was denied it. My friend from Vermont, 
| [Mr. Puetrs,} in his able and conclusive argument 
| for the bill, completely refuted all these opinions. 
But the friends of the bill were not content with 
| that. They insisted that gentleman opposed to it 
should perfect it themselves in this respect. Con- 
scious that the bill was liable to none of their 
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objections in this particular, I resolved that not a 
shadow of a pretext of this kind should remaiu 
to its enemies, and therefore the bill, with my aid 
and the consent of its friends, has been so amend- 
ed that its worst enemies now agree that it is per- 
fect, in giving the appeal and writ of errar in every 
possible case where the question of slavery can 
arise, without reference to the value or amount in 
controversy, and in every case where a local judge 
could decide either way, even ona habeas corpus. 
Throwing out of view the cavils, pleas in abatement, 
and special demurrers of technical gentlemen, and 
the extravagant follies of the enthusiasts and men 
of a single idea, whether northern or southern, 
the measure, as it passed the Senate, must com- 
mend itself to every patriot, because it would have 
removed one of greatest and most dangerous ele- 
ments of discord between the opposite sections of 
our country. 

I confess I have been surprised by the expecta- 
tions which seem to be cherished by a few south- 
ern gentlemen in Congress for whom I| have great 
respect. They endeavor to prove that the south- 
ern claim, founded on the Constitution, is unsound, 
and for that reason resolve that they will not sub- 
mit to a decision at law upon it. But, abandoning 
that, do they not clearly perceive that they aban- 
don everything? 
from this time forth to the end of the Republic, 
the North will ever again consent to extend sla- 
very by act of Congress into any free territory, 


and thus increase that alleged inequality of repre- | 


sentation in the other House, arising out of the 
enumeration of three-fifths of the slaves in the 
apportionment of its members, which has ever 
been the foundation of their most bitter complaint? 
Try that question when you may in that House, 


an overwhelming majority will ever appear against | 


such an extension. 1 never have voted for such an 
actof Congress, because, in my deliberate judgment, 
it would be wrong, and never could be justified, 


except as a measure to be resorted to in an extreme | 


case, involving the very existence of the Union. 
I am no advocate of slavery, or of its extension. 
The spirit of the age, in this country as well as in 
Europe, is against such extension. Like my friend 


from Maryland, [Mr. Jounson,]} I hold no slaves; | 
and I fully concur in the opinion which he ex- | 


pressed a year ago, that slavery is a moral, social, 
and political evil—to be removed, however, only 
by those who are immediately interested in it. 
These are the deliberate opinions of thousands 
and tens of thousands in Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, and Kentuck y—all slaveholding States— 
who would, at the same time, instantly resent any 
interference from other quarters with the question 
of slavery in the States. Opinions go far beyond 
ours in the non-slaveholding States. They view 


slavery as an ineradicable curse, and will never || 


consent, in any event, to its extension, unless 
where the Constitution carries it. The votes and 
speeches of northern gentlemen but faintly pre- 
figure their future course on this subject. hen 
they return next session, reeking from the polit- 
ical controversy on this very question, does the 
Senator from North Carolina expect them to re- 
verse their votes and grant him more than they 
will at this time? They know their strength. 
With forty majority now in the other House, and, 


after another census, with a majority of double | 
that number, or even more, does any rational bu- 


man being expect them ever to vote themselves 
out of any asserted rights to equality of represent- 
ation which they have the power to enforce? 

Sir, I have told the Senate on a former occasion, 
that no Missouri ama or other arrange- 
ment, yielding an inch of territory to slavery, 
would or could receive the assent of the other 
House. With full knowledge of the subject I 
undertook to deal with, I said to southern gentie- 
men, that the bill I reported to give them a trial of 
their claigy under the Constitution, was all they 
ever coull) expect from this time forth, and I have 
grieved @ find that any of my southern friends 
stood refly to defeat it. I anxiously hope, that, 
upon further reflection, they will view this subject 
in-a different light. 

Sir, it is time the South understood her. true 

ition. She can no longer control this question. 
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For does any man expect, that | 
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|} for ity as a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
| The political agitators, in truth, desire no settle- 
| ment of the question on any terms, and if the 
| South should push her claim Leband her constitu- 
tional rights, the dissolution of the Unien will 
inevitably follow before the North will surrender. 
On the enforcement of that constitutional right we 
of the Middle States will stand by the South. 
Every true patriot and sincere friend of his country 
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ony . ne el agp iy 
|| Nay, I believe some of them desire it, and pray 


in the North, when he understands the true ques- | 


tion submitted by thfs bill, will, as the able Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Purves] has done, stand 
by4the South on thatissue. The course of that 
Senator will, before a year elapses, be approved by 
the whole reflecting community in the North, and 
it will receive the approbation of all good men in 
ages yet to come... The people still love the Con- 
sutuuon and the institutions of their forefathers; 
and no man_in the North can win laurels, that will 
not speedily wither, by disparaging their labors or 
desecrating their graves. ‘To cry against compre- 
mise to save the Union is destined to be short- 
lived. The people know that when Washington 
submitted the Constitution to Congress, he re- 
minded them that individuals entering into society 
‘** must give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
rest;”’ that the ‘* greatest interest of every true 
American was the consolidation of our Union,” 
and that the Constitution itself was but “ the result 
of a spirit of amity and of mutual deference and 
concession, rendered indispensable by our con- 
dition.” 

That same spirit, that mutual deference and con- 
cession, are again rendered indispensable by our 
condition. We are now about to apply the Con- 





States were when the Union was formed, Under 
himself a higher standard of morality and virtue 
than that of the fathers of the Republic, and say 
that he can agree to no compromise, or, to use the 
cant of the time, that principles cannot be compro- 
mised, I think of the poet’s exclamiation— 


| QO! for a forty-parson power to chaunt thy praise, hypoc- 
risy!”’ 





the Constitution who had not objections to some 
part of it. Lt was a compromise, and the same feeling 
which governed in its formation.is and ever will be 
indispensable to its preservation. History has 
done justice to the motives and measures of those 
| who made the Union, and will do justice to those 
| who have sustained this, attempt to transmit it 
| unimpaired to future generations. 

i As to so much of the bill as organizes a Territo- 
\| rial Government in Oregon, it is in truth no matier 
|| of real controversy between the different sections 
|| of the country. All men, northern and southern, 








| and ought to remain, free from slavery. There is 
no pretext set up by. any man that this territory 


No southern man has asked or desired it. 
labor could not there compete with free labor. But 
gentlemen who had all their lives denied the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to exclude slavery 
from a Territory, while conceding this, respect- 
| fully asked of their friends not to put a. clause in 
|| the organic law for that Territory, expressly ex- 
|| cluding slavery from it, and thereby prevent them 
from voting for the bill. The only compromise 
in the bill was on this single point. lt was agreed 
that this territory should be organized by the 
appointment of a governor, three judges, a sec- 
retary, and a legislature to be elected by the free 
white-male citizens of the Territory. . These people 
|| were deemed prepared for self-government, while 
| those of California and New Mexico were to be 








governed, in their Territorial state, by a, legisla- 
|| ture composed, as I have stated, of the governor, 


stitution to a region larger than the. old thirteen || 


such circumstances, when | hear a man set up for | 


Not aman came out of the Convention that framed | 


\| agree that Oregon—contaiuing, by the official esti- | 
mate of the Land Commissioner, 341,463 square |, 
|| miles, or 218,536,320 acres, equal in area to seven | 
such States as New York—is, by her present laws, | 


ever can, by any possibility, be slave territory. | 
Slave || 


i 


| ofus. The.gentleman thinks he can legislate free 


j 


i it into, all t 


' 
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which were necessary or proper for the govern- 
ment of the Territory,*not inconsistent with the 
Constitution or the organic law itself. Of course 
we all knew that the people of the Territory, whe 
are opposed to slavery, would, through their 
Legislature, contmue the restriction, and, to en- 
able them fully to exercise their legislative power 
in this respect, the bill continyed the existing re- 
striction three months beyond their first session, 
Those who denied the power to legislate (either in 
Congress or in the Territorial Legislature) to pro- 
hibit slavery, could vote for this proposition, 
because the validity of any act of the Territorial 
Legislature depended on its constituuonality; and 
| upon the question, whether such an act could con- 
' stituuonally abolish or restrict the institution of 
slavery, they did not commit themselves by voting 
for the Lill. The southern concession, therefore, 
| was only this: that the present laws of Oregon 
should remain in force till a reasonable time after 
the Territorial Legislature could act; the northern 
concession was, that the local Legislature, instead 
of Congress, should make the law. The former 
would, the latter never could, do it. This made 
the only compromise contained in the bill; for I do 
not call the compliance with the Constitution in 
making the regulations to enable parties in Cali- 
| fornia and New Mexico to carry a case to the 
appellate court a compromise, as it doos not in- 
clude any concession by either party to the other, 
, It merely acknowledges a constitutional duty, and 
enforces a constitutional right. 
The Senator from New ¥ork, [Mr. Drx,] in 
the course of a long and ingenious speech against 
| the bill, found fault with a remark made by me at 
| the time I reported it, that by far the greatest por- 
tion of all these territories was properly adapted 
\| to free labor, and would necessarily be free soil 


|| forever, yet that there was a portion of them where 
| free labor never could be introduced. He thinks 

slavery can compete with free labor anywhere. I 
| have not quite so high an opinion of it. The gen- 
| tleman has no practical knowledge on the subject. 
I speak from my own obseryation, and say, that 
in the beautiful county where I reside, although 
slavery is legalized and protected, there are but 
| about one hundred slaves in a population of about 
|| forty thousand souls, because free labor is more 
| profitable. The gentleman, like most others from 
| his own section, who know little of slavery, ex- 
cept from, books and the speculations of persons 
| entertaining northern opinions, thinks free labor 
| can compete with slave labor on a rice plantation, 
| ina sugar mill, or in a cotton field. He sits now 
| in the midst of men from the southern States, and, 
if he will ask any one of them, they will tell him 
| that his opinions are entirely erroneous and vis- 
‘ionary. It was because I knew that portions of 
New Mexico and California—including the land 
of the ** Root Diggers,’’ and the parts where the 
rains of heaven for months together do not bless 
the parched soil, and where irrigation furnishes 
the only means of watering the productions of the 
earth—never would be cultivated by white labor, 
that I expressed the sentiment to which the gentle- 
| man took exception... The Senator from Maasa- 
| chusetts, [Mr. Wnsrer,] in a late speech on the 
|| Mexican treaty, declared his. opinion, at great 
| length, that the northern laborer would never settle 
|| in those portions of that country; and if the gen- 
| tleman will make the inquiry, be will find that in 
| the pastoral and grazing portions of California 
|| slave labor could not be advantageously employed, 
|| because. the slaves sent to tend the herds would be 
1 less apt to return to their master than the herds 

themselves... Climate and production will, some- 
times. make. the laws which are to regulate the 
|| character of the labor to be employed, in despite 


labor into any part of the earth. I crave to know 
|| of him, then, why it was that hedid not legislate 
hat vast.region of Texas lying south of 
|| 36° 30’? Did ngs the Senator give a vole—ay, 
‘| a casting vote—if favor of the resolution which 


judges, and a.secretary, or very much as the North- || annexed Texas to the Union in 1845? 


western Territory was organized, by the ordinance | 


| 


of 1787. . The compromise was simply this: the 
present laws prohibiting slavery were, by the 12th 


section of the bill, to stand till.the first session of 


e who supposes that a threat of disunion will || the Legislature of Oregon, and three months after. 


alarm the violent men of the North labors under a 


That. Legislature was, by the sixth section of the 


Mr. Drx,,in his seat, assented. } ; 
he gentleman admits that he did. By his vote, 
a Territory extending, according to his construc- 
tion of its boundaries, from the Sabine to the Bravo, 
and. from 36° 30’ to the Gulf, (larger than six of 
his own great State,) was made slave territory for- 





great mistake, To them-disunion has.no terrors. || bill, to have power to pass oll laws in general |! ever, The resolution annexing Texas contained 
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the Missouri conipromisejn the very form which 
ig now most objecuonable to northern men. Yet 


he not only voted for it, but made an able oe 
for it, only three years ago! If he could apply the | 
compromise line then, why is he now so strenu- 


ous against the same or any other compromise 
line? Then, the gentleman, like his friend from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Nires,] conld doom a beautifal 
and fertile country, worth fifty of New Mexico, 
and large enough for five or six great States, to 
that very slavery which they now denounce in no 
measured language, and which one Senator de- | 
clares to be an ineradicable curse. Why so great | 
achange? The resolution annexing Texas by a 


simple act of legislation, passed the Senate by a || 


majority of one vote. It brought with it a war 
with Mexico, which bas resulted in the acquisition 
of the adjoining Territories of New Mexico and 
California. The honorable gentleman, like him 
from Connect*ut, voted for the war, and spoke 
for the wer, voted for the treaty of acquisition, and | 
spoke for the acquisition. I did not. Yet now, | 
when the Territories have been acquired by their 

efforts and design, and when the very worat evils 

predicted by myselfand my friends, as the inevitable 

consequences of the acquisition are upon us—when 

that demon of discord rages in the midst of us, 

whose approach I foretold in a debate on the three 

million bill a year ago, as the legitimate fruit of 

this very accession of territory, for which both | 
these gentlemen were then so anxious—instead of | 
devising means to allay the evils resulting from 
their own conduct, they throw every impediment |) 
in the way to any amicable settlement of our dif- | 
ficulties! This is the mode in which these gentle- 

men exhrbit that bold and manly spirit for the 

want of which the committee that reported this 

bill has been taunted! They offer nothing to calm | 
the tumult they have raised, but find fault with 

everything which others can propose. The very | 
men who shun all responsibility themselves, yet || 
venture to charge others with the want of courage 
to meet it! 

To the support of this bill of peace the South 
has rallied with extraordinary unanimity. Four | 
members in this,and eight in the other House, 
constitute the whole apparent southern opposition 
to it, and they have tased that opposition upon 
grounds which will place every northern opponent, 
possessing hostility to the existence of slavery, 
whether feit or feigned, in a most unpleasant posi- 
tion, if he cannot refute their arguments to the 
satisfaction of his constituents; for, if the south- 
ern opposition be right in their opinion of the ulti- 
mate decision of the court, these northern gentle- 
men have rejected a bill which would have made 
the whole Territory free! And do they not per- 
ceive, that by their defeat of a bill which simply 
makes the regulations necessary to enable the 
court to exercise its appellate jurisdiction, they 
have refused tocomply with a ,palpable constitu- 
tional injunction upon us all, denied to themselves 
and their southern brethren a constitutional right, 
and subjected themselves to the inference—ay, the 
foregone conclusion—that their argament about | 
free soil in these Territories is a mockery? Are | 
they afraid to try the question? What will, what | 
must be the inference in the South from their | 
conduct in defeating the bill? What will be the | 
probal.le consequence of denying to the South their | 
constitutional right to try this question ? } 

This, sir, is a question which I put with sorrow |. 
and alarm. [ am neither a northern man nor a | 
southern man on this question. 1 stand on middle |, 
ground. In the spirit of a request from the Legis- | 

' 
| 





lature of Delaware, I voted, at the time the Mex- 
ican treaty was before the Senate, to extend the 
anti-slavery proviso if the ordinance of 1787 over 
the territories to be acquired by that treaty. The 
resolutions of the Legislature of Delaware were 
not, as they have been represented to be, an in- 
struction to vote for the proviso, but a request to 
vote against the acquisition of slave territory. It | 
came from men whose opinions I respect—men | 
who had the wisdom to foresee the discord and 
danger that would arise out of this acquisition of 
Mexican territory, and who were anxious to avert 
an evil which now threatens us with disunion and | 
civil war. They are no abolitionists, neither are | 
they the advocates of the extension of slavery. In 


the spirit of their request, | voted for the proviso || 
against slavery, when no other man from a slave- ||! among us. It was then proposed to try 
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gentlemen from all the non-slaveholding States 
voted with me for that proviso. On the treaty my 


present colleague joined me in this vote; and there | 
were but thirteen Senators from all the North (just | 


one-half her delegation in the Senate at the time) 


who gave us their concurrence in that vote. Even | 


the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALiten,] who voted 


with me for the proviso on the bills granting two | 
and three millions to secure peace with Mexico, | 


went over to the other side on the motion to insert 
it in the treaty of-settlement and limits made at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. My votes, given in the spirit 
of the legislative request to me, were aimed against 


the acquisition of territory, which I foresaw would | 


be the apple of strife among my countrymen. In 


a Senate of fifty-six members, there were, with | 
the aid of myself and my colleague, just fifteen for || 


that proviso. Less than one-third! But the mo- 
ment the Barnburners hlew their trumpet a change 


came over the spirit of the dream of two or three | 
Senators, who sixty days ago scoffed at this pro- | 


viso and its effect, and now they might number 


some sixteen or twenty friends of it in the Senate, | 


including the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Avzen,} 


who has returned to his first love! Under these cir- | 


cumstances, I say no man of sense will ever calculate 


that a majority of this body will vote to prevent the | 
extension of slavery in those Territories by a direct | 


law of Congress. There isno more prospect of that 
than of a majority vote in the other House to intro- 
duce slavery into the Territories. 

With the perfect knowledge of this fixed fact, 


how do northern gentlemen, who defeated this | 


bill in the other House, where they have a large 
majority, expect to settle this question? Do they 
expect the South to give up their constitutional 


objections because a political majority in one | 
|| branch of Congress insist upon it?) Would they | 


give up their own settled convictions of their con- 
stitutional rights at the bidding of a southern ma- 


|| jority in the Senate, and rest contented after being 


thus kicked out of the Supreme Court? Sir, I know 


them too well and respect them too much to be- | 
‘lieve it. They now know that they are in the 
majority in the popular branch of Congress, and | 
that this majority will be greatly increased with 


every returning census. ‘They can, therefore, as 
the stronger party, if they desire to preserve the 


Union, afford tobe magnanimous. Yet, how have i 
they met the South in their efforts to conciliate 


and restore fraternal feeling? Sir, as an honest 
man, | am bound to state the truth, and I will now 


do it in presence of all*the members of the com- 


mittee, northern as well as southern. In that 


committce the South proposed the Missouri com- | 


promise, in spirit and effect—that all the territor 
north of 36° 30’ should be free, and ell south of it 
open to slavery, if the people there should will it. 


~The North voted the proposition down. The 
North then proposed the words of the Missouri 


compromise, which totally varied from the spirit 


of it, because at the time of that compromise the 


territory to which it applied was all slave territory, 
and that to which it was now to be applied was ail 


free. This was refused by the South, because, 


while it yielded six-sevenths of the whole terri- 
tories of the United States, outside of the States, 
to the northern claim of restriction, it was entirely 
silent as to the remainder, and made no concession 
of an inch of territory to the South. The proposal 
of the South to run the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific 
would have made 1,600,000 square miles of the 
territories lying beyond the States, on both sides 


of the Rocky Mountains, free from slavery forever, | 


—==== = 
| resort—the court established by the Constitution 
|| to settle all judicial questions—and to rest our pres- 
ent hopes of a settlement on this as the ark of our 
safety. Two-thirds of the committee joyously 
concurred in the proposition. But even in that 
body of men we had, in our friends from Kentuck 

and Rhode Island, the representatives of the ultra 
claims of the South and the North, who differed 
with us about the report, and with one another 
about everything on this subject. The proposition 
to limit the appeal and the writ of error as in other 
cases to matters of the value of $2,000 came from 
the Senator from Kentucky himself. But the 
original jurisdiction of the court in cases of habeas 
corpus had been settled by the decision of that 
court, as has been shown by my friend from Ver- 
mont and others, and the committee saw clearly 
that a single case could and would be made at the 


,| will of either party which would'settle the question 


at the next term of the court, either on an applica- 
tion to the original or the appellate jurisdiction of 
the court at the pleasure of those interested. I 
repeat again, however, that the bill as it stood 
when it passed the Senate, gave the court, in ad- 
| dition to its original jurisdiction, all facilities for 
the exercise of its power as an appellate tribunal, 
| im all eases, without reference to the amount in 
controversy, or the party who desired it. 

Having thus stated the course of the North and 
| the South, in committee, I recur to the point of 
| inquiry, how they treated this simple proposition 
to acknowledge a constitutional right existing in 
both when the bill came to be acted upon in Con- 
gress. The truth is before the world. The North— 
_ the stronger party in the other House—voted down 
_ the bill, and refused to hear a proposition to satisfy 
the minds of their southern brethren as to their 
| constitutional rights, by even allowing them the 
constitutional privilege of an appeal to the common 
arbiter appointed by the great charter which makes 
them one nation. a 
| Sir, this decision of the North—with which I 
| had acted on the great question of the extension of 
slavery, and stood ready still to act, if by any pos- 
sibility legislation could have been effective to con- 
trol the result without danger to the Union—has 
been to me the subject of grief and alarm. If any 
man had moved such a bill as this before the ex- 
| citement on this question became intense, and called 








| It anything but a compromise—a bill simply giving 
| to both parties the means of exercising a constitu- 
| tional right to try the judicial question at law—not 
a voice would have been raised against it. The 
refusal to submit to the arbitrament of the very 
tribunal which the founders of the Republic estab- 
lished—the scorn with which the Constitution itseif 
has been treated, in the contemptuous repudiation 
of a sacred constitutional right to try the question 
made by one whole section of the Union—the con- 
tumely and reproach now poured out without stint 
or measure on both sections—and the shouts of 
victory over one section by another, as if a triumph 
had been achieved over a foreign foe, all announce 
| not only the dawning, but the perfect day, of an 
|| attempt to alienate one portion of the Union from 
|| the other. How and when is this suicidal madness 
|| to be arrested? It is now palpable that no bill of 
| any kind to organize governments in the Territo- 
|| ries acquired from Mexico can pass Congress at 
'| the present session, though ineffectual efforts will 
|| be made to pass one; and that he who shall attempt 
|| to stand between the contending sections in their 
| hostile array hereafter will be the first man struck 
|| down by both. Who will take the hazard of that 
position hereafter? Gentlemen, both of the North 


| 
; 


and would have left for African slavery south of || and South, will now go home and seek to sustain 


36° 30’ parts of California and New Mexico, con- 
taining only about two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand square miles of the most worthless part of the 
whole country—in other words, Jess than one-sixth 
in area, and less than one-twentieth in value, of all 
the territory acquired by the common blood and 
treasure. 

The gentlemen of the committee from the North 
having voted down this proposal made by my 
friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Unperwoop,] a south- 
ern member, there was, indeed, as the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. CaLnovn] has described 
it, a solemn pause in that committee. Al! hope 
of anueable settlement for the moment vanished, 
and unnatural contention seemed likely to prevail 


| their respective grounds by inflammatory addresses 
to their constituents. The people will become ex- 
cited, and their representatives will return to these 
Halls at the next session still more riveted in their 
opposition to one another. Before Congress can 
act on this question it may run beyond the reach 
of any settlement. Is there not real ground for 
‘| alarm? Sir, I envy not that man’s feelings who 
can look upon the approachi sctmugele without 
apprehension. The fiery southron, finding the 
doors of justice barred against him, may seek 
_ to storm t or enforce his claims by violence; 
| and in that event the very first men to shirk 
responsibility will be those who have provoked 
this tempest by their violent denunciations of all 





e last || compromise and all justice. For myself, | confess 
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that there is one object which I never could and | 
never shall be able to contemplate, in imagina- 
tion, without terror. It is that of my native land || 
rent by discordant sectional factions—divided and || 
torn into fragments, and finally drenched with 
fraternal blood. To avert that calamity, I will, || 
at any time, sacrifice all other siderations, | 
and seize upon the first opporiunity to allay | 
feelings which can by possibility lead to such a | 
ae And, gloomy as the prospect mer 
be, I will not now cease to hope. The bill which | 
was defeated in the House by fifteen votes, passed | 
the Senate by a majority of eleven. Of two hun- | 
dred and sixty-four votes in both Houses, the ma- | 
jority against the bill was but four! No other, 
proposition could have possibly approached so 
near to a successful result. In the future, there- | 
fore, amidst all the darkness and difficulties of our | 
osition, we may finally find our safety in the | 
ledidoans to which the Constitution itself directs | 
us. On the entablature over the eastern portico | 
of this Capitol stand, in beautiful relief, the mar- | 
ble figures of Hope, Liberty, and Justice. Hope, | 
leaning on her anchor, is represented as inquiring || 
of Liberty how the Constitution, and the Union || 
it secures, may be best preserved? and Liberty || 
points to Justice as her answer. The moral ought || 
never to be forgotten. Let us look to the court |, 
which the charter of our liberties has established. || 
That is the diamond which glitters through the || 
gloom that surrounds us, and by that sacred light || 
we may yet be directed to the preservation of our || 
glorious Union, without which the hopes of all 
men who love liberty must sink in darkness for- 
ever. 

{Mr. CLayton then moved the reference of the | 
bill to organize a territorial government in Oregon || 
to the Committee on Territories; which was car- 
ried without a division. ] 

[The reporter would add, that the Oregon bill 
was afterwards reported to the Senate, and passed 
that body, with the Missouri compromise added as || 
an amendment, which was defeated in the House | 
by 121 to 82—39 majority—no such compromise || 
being possible. For subsequent proceedings in || 
relation to the bill, see Congressional Globe. } | 
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SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES, 


SPEECH OF MR. DUDLEY MARVIN, | 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hoyse or Representatives, 
lugust 7, 1848, 


On the power and duty of Congress to prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having 
under consideration the bill for the improvement of Rivers | 
and Harbors— 

Mr. MARVIN said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: Having succeeded in obtaining 
the floor on this occasion—a sutcess, I am free to 
say, after so many unavailable efforts, is a matter | 
of almost self surprise—it is my purpose to ask | 
the attention of the committee, while I avail my- 
self of the allotted hour to give my views upon a 
subject which has already occupied so much of the | 
attention of the House—I refer to the power and | 
duty of Congress in legislating for Territories, and | 
more especially as regards the constitutional power | 
of Congress to inhibit slavery within the newly | 
acquired Mexican Territories. 

™ thus leaving the subject more immediately | 
before this committee to discuss a different and | 
distinct topic, 1 am only following the usage of | 
this body when in Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union. Indeed, sir, as regards the | 
subject more immediately before us—that of im- 
pacts our rivers and harbors—lI trust a future, | 





? 


ut not distant day, will be found more propitious 
for its discussion. There is not, probably, one | 
within the sound of my voice who does not feel | 
that, whatever we may do to perfect the bill now | 
before the committee, ‘‘ we but labor in vaip and 
spend our strength for naught.” 

The bill before us is but a transcript of one which 
heretofore passed the ordeal of the legislative de- 
partment, but to be arrested by what is familiarly 
spoken of as the ‘one-man power;”’ and, should 
it be successful in receiving the like legislative 
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sanction, is no doubt doomed to be in like manner | 


arrested. The only remedy for such unsuccessful 
legislation lies with those who are about to take 
the matter into their own hands. The people, sir, 
are about to place at the head of the Government 
one who will be content with an honest and faithful 
discharge of the Executive powers, and who will 
not assume those of a strictly legislative character. 
Sir, if the President of the v 

mitted to weigh the arguments, on the one side 
and on the other, as to the constitutionality or ex- 
a of apublic measure, he becomes a second 
es 


islative department of the Government, unknown | 


to the Constitution. That sacred instrument de- 
clares: ‘* All legislative powers herein granted shall 
‘ be vested in a Congress of the United States, 


‘which shall consist of a Senate and House of | 


* Representatives.’’ I would not, sir, strike from 
the Constitution the veto power. I fully concur 


with him to whom I have referred as soon to be | 


held responsible for its due exercise. He regards 
it as *ta high conservative power,’’ but one which 


**should never be exercised except in clear cases | 
* of a violation of the Conatitution, or manifest haste 


As a) 


‘and want of consideration by Congress.”” 
member of this body, I hold myself bound to be 
clearly satisfied, affirmatively, of the constitution- 
ality and utility of every measure to which | yield 
my assent. But when the measures of the legis- 
lative department are brought under the constitu- 
tional review of the Executive, to him such measure 


tional, or evidently fraught with mischief, before 
he can rightfully withhold his approval. My own 
view of the distinction which should obtain in the 
manner in which these two independent depart- 
ments of the Government are to discharge their 


respective duties in this respect, may be illustrated | 


by a principle familiar to all who are conversant 
with the proceedings in courts of justice. 
the determination of all questions of fact are held 


to be exclusively within the province of the jury. |! 
Nevertheless, if the finding of a jury strikes the | 


court as palpably erroneous, or as manifestly the 
result of passion or want of consideration, the veto 
power of the court, if | may so express it, is in- 
terposed, The'verdict is set aside, the question in 


issue again referred to the appropriate tribunal for | 
| reconsideration, and a new trial had in the cause. 

Looking, then, with the most entire confidence | 
to the triumph of Whig principles at the election || 


now so near at hand, as the means by which the 
people, in the selection of General Taylor as their 


Chief Magistrate, will have seeured to the legisla- | 


tive department of the Government its just rights, 
I do the more readily waive all consideration of the 
merits of the bill more immediately before this 
committee, and proceed at once to the subject inu- 
mated on my wy” 

And now, Mr. Chairman, what are the powers 
and duties of Congress in regard to the Territories 
which have recently come into our possession, 
and especially as relates to the character which is 


| to be made to attach to these Territories, as free or 


slave. 

In examining the question of rower, the true 
nature of this Government, as created by the Con- 
stitution, is to be kept in mind. It has appeared 
to ine that many gentlemen, in discussing the ques- 
tion before us, i 
of the Government. in whatever phase this anid 
certain other subjects are presented, we often hear 


the stereotyped phrase that “this is a Government | 


of limited powers,” seeming to imply that but few 
subjects come legitimately within the power of 
Congress, and that its authority; as to these, can 
be exercised but to a limited extent. 
ernment is not unfrequently referred to as the agent 
of the States. Sir, such is not the creation had in 
view by the framers of the Constitution. They 


contemplated a distinct, sovereign, and independ- | 


ent Government. Leaving the States in the full 
enjoyment of sovereignty, as reyards all merel 

local and municipal regulations, the authority of 
the General Government was made to overspread 


the whole, regulating the affairs of the States, as. 


such, with one another, and its own affairs ‘as a 


perfect unit, a8 a single ere ame Government, | 


with all the rest of the wor! Hence was given 
to the Government of the United States all the 
parts to constitute its independence and com 


ness, as a whole. It has its legislative, executive, | 


nited States be per- || 


| known. 


There | 


ave lost sight of the true character | 


This Gov- | 
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and judicial departments; and hence its life and 
action, independent of the States. Very true, the 
Government of the United States is made up of 
powers expressly granted, avd can exercise’ no 
other, except such as “shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution”® the powers 


| which are so expressly granted. We speak of the 


people as the only true sovereigns. But the sov- 
ereignty of the people is exercised in and through 
an organized government, whether State or Na- 
| tional. * The General Government, in the exercise 
| of all those powers vested in it for regulating its 
intercourse with other nations, is sovereign and 
supreme. We ean only be known as one of its 
members in the family of nations throngh the Gen- 
eral Government; and such Government possesses 
all the sovereignty which can pertain to any gov- , 
ernment, exercised, as that sovereignty must be, 
_under and in pursuance of the powers vested in it 
by the Constitution. In the exercise of such sov- 
ereignty, the States, as such, are unknown, and 
in it they can bear no part. 

In approaching the question under consideration, 
we find a large extent of country has recently been 
added to the national domain. Its possession, in 
| the first place, acquired by the act of war—an aci 
| of sovereignty in which the respective sovereign 

States in this Union neither were or could be 
This possessory title, incident to a state 
of war, has been rendered perfect and complete 


|| by treaty stipulations. In entering into this treaty, 
should appear clearly and manifestly unconstitu- | 


| Mexico, as one of the contracting partiea, in ceding 
/& portion of her domain, with all dominion and 
control over it and its inhabitants, has exercised 
one of the highest acts of sovereignty known 
| among nations. The power exercised on the part 
| of the United States, in receiving the domain, and 
dominion over it and its people, was no less sov- 
|ereign. In the exercise of this high power, the 
Government of the Umon borrowed nothing from 
| that of the States, individually or collectively; nor 
is it responsible therefor to the States, individually 
| or collectively. The Government of the United 
| States, in the discharge of these high trusts, is 
responsible only to that sovereign power which 
spake it into life, when it was declared, “ We, the 
* peope of these Unirep Srares, in order to form 
‘a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure 
* domestic tranquillity, provide forthe common de- 
* fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
| * blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
Ih * do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
|| © Unrrep Stares of America.”’ 
It must appear most obvious, Mr. Chairman, 
| from the view I have taken, that the doctrine so 
| often advanced on this floor, and elsewhere, that 
|| the new Territories have been acquired by the 
General Government in behalf of the States, making 
| the Government of the Union a mere trustee for 
|| the States as joint owners, is wholly untenable, 
|| Pray, sir, if the General Government is a mere 
|| trustee, holding the property for the benefit of the 
States as the rightful proprietors, before what high 
|| tribunal shall the trustee be called to account for 
an unfaithfal discharge of the trust reposed? Can 
| the States, as independent sovereignties; in an 
‘|| way approach the Government of the Union? 
‘| Are not the governments of the States and that of 
the Union sovereign and independent within their 
respective spheres, each moving in its appropriate 
and independent orbit, and each to be called to 
account only by that power which can say—Wwe 
the PEOPLE’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having seen that the Goy- 
ernment of the Union, in the exercise of its high 
sovereign power, first by war, and secondly by 
treaty compact, has acquired extensive territories, 
on whom devolves the rightful power to legistate 
over these Territories?. These Territories are not 
entirely a wilderness or desert waste, known only 
to the roving savage, but, toa considerable extent, 
oceupied and cultivated by civilized communities, 
|| To whom are those communities responsible? To 

whom do they owe allegiance? Against whom, 


mitted ? Not against Mexico, her sovereign rights 
| have been parted with. Not ayainst the States, their 


' 
|| by an overt act of war, would the treason be com- 


respective powers are cireumseribed by the terri- 
torial limits of each. Against none other, surely, 
\| than the Government of the United States—:hat 
single and independent sovereignty created by the 
Constitution. 
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Looking, then, to the specific powers enumera- | — Sir, I do not so read the Constitution. I freely | of being delivered up to some one claiming service, 


ted in the Constitation, and to the grant of all | admit that the Constitution left slavery where it | 
power necessary and proper to carry into effect the | found it. Jt was then an institution existing in || 
powers so specified, | consider the war power as || most of the States; sanctioned and regulated by || 
necessarily involving the right to acquire territory; | the municipal laws of those States. The Const || 
and this right to acquire draws after it the right to || tution, sir, is the last code in which to find any. 
govern. ‘This deduction of the power, to my mind | sanction forslavery. The only evidence it affords } 
entirely satisfactory, may be deemed unnecessary, || of the existence of this institution is the obvious 

since we have the highest authority, that of the || pains taken to avoid its specific mention: muchas | 
Supreme Court of the United States, as set forth || we find slavery spoken of in the debates in Con- | 
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because such service is due and owing? 

Again, look at the language of the Constitution 
prospectively prohibiting the slave trade: 

“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shali 
not be prohibited hy the Congress prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight; bat a tax or duty nay be im- 
posed on such importation not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person, 


How careful the framers of the Constitution to 


in several reported cases, for deriving the power to 
legislate for Territories from the express declarauon 
contained in the Consutution that ‘* Congress shall 
‘have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
‘rules and regulations respecting, the territory or 
* other property of the United Swates.”’ Independ- 
ent of this high authority, entitled as it is to the 
respect and confidence of all, | am disposed to 
yield to the force of the arguments which have 
been adduced on this floor, deriving from this 
clause of the Constitation all neceasary power of 
legislation over territories. It may be observed, 
however, that the framers of the Constitution, 
occupied with the matter specially in hand, may 
well be supposed to have indulged in no specula- | 
tions making it necessary to provide, prospectively, 
for future acquistuens of territory, either by pur- | 
chase or by conquest; and it will be remembered, 
that in respect of the only Territory then owned 
by the United States, a complete system of legis- 
lation had already been provided for it by the 
memorable ordinance of 1787. At the same ume | 
it appears to me, had a member of the Convention | 
which framed the Constitution risen io his place | 
and proposed that, inasmuch as power had been | 
granted to Cangress to declare war, in case any war | 


should result in the acquisition of territory, i || 


should be lawful for Congress to provide for the | 


government of the territory so acquired, the prop- || 


osition would hardly have been received. with | 
gravity. A special grant of such power must have | 
been regarded as matter of supererogation. We | 


have the declaration ef the Supreme Court, as || 


made by Chief Justice Marshall, that “the nght | 
‘to govern may be the inevitable consequence of | 
‘the right to acquire terruory;” and be adds, 
‘« wherever may be the source whence the power 
is derived, its possession is unquestioned.” In- 
deed, as has been said by several gentlemen on 
this floor, the power of Congress to legislate for 
Territories would seem too clear to admit of argu- 
ment. Look for a moment at another of the + 
specific grants of power found in the Constitution: | 
‘“« New States may be admitted by the Congress | 
into this Union.”? But have we the power to com- | 
pel them to come in? Can we compel them to | 
unite in the formation of republicai constitutions, ) 
and pray for admission into the Union of States? | 
Certainly not. Again, they may be wholly unttted | 
to form and sustain free instituuions. Are they to 
be “left without law, to be a law unto themselves;’’ 
or, if capable of establishing and sustaining gov- | 
ernment institutions of some sort, is the anomaly | 
to be admitted of governments within our borders | 
irresponsible to us, and over which We have no 
control?’ Sir, a constraction, irresistibly leading 
to such a conclusion, cannot be sustained. 


Mr. Chairman, while several gentleman in both || 


branches of Congress contend we can exercise no | 
act of legislation over our Territories; that all | 
previous legislauon of this description has been | 
avithout constitutional right: it is more generally | 
admitted that Congress may exercise a general 
lezishative control over the Territories; but it is 
alleged this power does not.extend to the subject 


of slavery; and such has appeared to me to be the || 


almost unanimous view of the able delegations | 
representing the slave States in both branches of 
Congress. Nor is this view exclusively confined 
to gentlemen from that section of the Union. | 
Slavery, it is urged, is recognized and sanctioned 


by the Constitution; that the moment the treaty || 


ceeding New Mexico and California was executed 


and. ratified, the broad shield of the Constitution || 


was thrown over these Territories, and ‘hence that | 
every citizen of a slave State is at hberty to re- | 


| vention, it has found no place in the Constitution. | 


|Mr. Madison, one of the most distinguished | 


| among the framers of the Constitution, in his own 


account of the proceedings of the Convention, is | 
| spoken of as saying, he ‘‘thought it wrong to admit | 


‘in the Constitution the idea that there could be | 
Hence it would not do to | 


‘ property in man.”’ 


introduce the word slave. The clause of the Con- | 


| stitution often referred to, and relied upon as 


recognizing and giving sanction to slavery, is that | 
| which apportions among the States their repre- | 


sentation in this body. The rule to be estab- 
lished having been agreed upon, itis thus ex- 
pressed: 

‘Representation and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be incladed within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
| be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
| Sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 

and excluding indians not taxed, three-fifths of ull other per- 

sons. 

| Slaves in ,the States where found, Sustain a 
| mixed or two-fold character; being regarded in 
same respects as property, in others as persons. 

In being employed to labor, not for themselves, 

but for a master, and being the subjects of bargain 
| and sale, they are held as property. In being re- 
sponsible to the laws and punished for the violation 
of them, and to some extent placed under the pro- 
tecuon of law, they are regarded as persons. The 


; 


| Constitution evidently meant to recognize this | 


| unfortunate and degraded position of the human 
family as persons. Hence, in adopting the rule 
and carrying out the principle as settled in the Con- 
stitution, a census was to be taken of ali the peo- 
ple; every living soul was to be counted, not 
valued, but an enumeration was required to be 
made of all, of every age, whether bond or free. 


The phrase, ‘‘all other persons,” used in the || 
Constitution, and the circumlocution preparatory || 
to ts introduction, was all to avoid in that sacred | 
instrument the use of the word slave—a word imply- || 


, ing the mixed character to which I have referred, 
and which might thus have given plausibility to 
the idea that the Constitution had recognized or 
sanctioned slavery. So far from finding in this 
portion of the National Charter anything recogni- 


| 


zing or sanctioning slavery, a studied phraseolgy | 
is resorted to, most acrupulously guarding against | 


any such inference. The instutution of slavery 


|| was known of all, but the sacred pages of the Con- | 


stitution could not be marred by naming it. 


Another. portion of the Constitution ts often re- | 


ferred to in support of the position that slavery is 


recognized and qanctioned by that instrument. A | 
cluse of the second section of the fourth article | 


reads as follows: ** No person held to service or 


‘labor in one State, under the laws thereof, esca- | 
{ ping into another, shall, in consequence of any | 
‘ Jaw or regulation therein, be discharged from such | 


‘service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
‘may be due.’’ All understand that slaves con- 
stitute one of the classes of persons for the recla- 
mation of whom this clause provides; and yet the 


| that degraded portion of the human family. In- 
| deed, so far from finding in this section of the 
| Constitution a recognition or sanction for slavery, 
| the very idea of slave is almost precluded by 
the phraseology. Persons are to be delivered up 


/ who have escaped, not from the custody of the || ¢ ander th tral oner, thi tiewar 
master, but who are held to service er labor, and | ree Atnetne manne Be ttm = 


language employed is but ill adapted to describe | 


‘claim of the party to whom such service or labor | 


by the escape are not to be discharged from the 


obligation of rendering the service, ‘* but shall be | 


delivered up on claim of the party to whom such | 


| service or labor may be due:’’ language which, 


move thither, and to take his property of every || instead of being descriptuve of an absolute owner- 
| ship of the body of the slave on the part of the 


master, seems to shadow forth something very like © the framers of the Constitution, and first amon 


hat, Sirs. the foremost to illustrate and expound its great an 


description along with him; that slaves are prop- 
erty, so recognized by the Constitution, and may 
therefore be held in bondage within the Territo- 


_ the relationsbip of debtor and creditor. 


ries ander and in virtue of the immunities of the |, is that thing called a slave capable of resting under 


Constitution. 


‘ an obligation; of being in a state of indebtedness; 


| 
t 


guard against any expression implying ‘“ there 
could be property in man.” 

Sir, as we do not find, why, I ask, should we 
expect to find, anything in the Constitution lending 
its aid to the sanction of slavery. In that day sla. 
very was not regarded as a blessing on the one side 
and a curse on the other of a given line of latitude, 
but was considered by all men everywhere as evil 
and only evil. The Constitution, as I have already 
said, left the institution of slavery where it found 
it—to the entire and exclusive management of the 
States. The provision of the Constitution to which 
I have referred, to enable the master to reclaim his 
absconding servant, was not intended more for the 
protection of the citizens of slave States in the 
enjoyment of their rights than to defend the free 
States against the ingress of an undesirable species 
of tem 

. Chairman, I return to the inquiry in rela- 
tion to the power of this Government to legislate 
on the subject of slavery, and especially for its 
prohibition in the Territories. 

Slavery does not derive its sanction from nat- 
ural law. It can only be sustained by municipal 
regulation. Wherever we find vested the general 
law-making power over any community, there we 
find authority to regulate, restrain, or abolish sla- 
very. The general power, as we have secn, of 
legislating for the Territories being vested in Con- 
gress, it would seem that the prohibition of slavery, 
as well as all other matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the people, necessarily comes under its 
authority. In pursuing this interesting inquiry, we 
| shall not be likely to err by availing ourselves of 
the light shed on the subject by those eminent 

statesmen who framed the Constitution. I will 
| call the attention of the commitiee to a few remarks 
of Mr. Wilson, in a speech delivered by him in 
the Convention of the State of Pennsylvania, on 
the proposed Federal Constitution. Mr. Wilson 
had been a member of that august body who 
framed the Constitution. He had come fresh from 
that noble work, and may well be supposed to un- 
derstand the views which prevailed among his co- 
laborers in regard to the work of their own hands. 
In iilustration of that clause “in the Constitution, 
conferring on Congress the power to prohibit the 
slave trade after a given period, Mr. Wilson re- 
marks: ‘* Under the present Confederation, the 
‘ States may admit the importation of slaves as long 
‘as they please; but by this article, after the year 
| £1808, the Congress will have power to prohibit 
* such importation, notwithstanding the disposition 
‘of any State to the contrary. I consider this as 
‘ laying the foundation for banishing slavery out of 
| ‘this country; and though the period is more dis- 
‘tant than I could wish, yet it will produce the 
‘same kind, gradual change, which was pursued 
‘in Pennsylvania. It is with much satisfaction I 
‘view this power in the General Government, 
‘ whereby they may lay an interdiction on this re- 
‘ proachful trade; but an immediate advantage is 
‘also obtained, for a tax or duty may be imposed 
‘on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
‘each person; and this, sir, operates as a partial 
‘ prohibition; it was all that could be obtained—I 
‘am sorry'it was no more. But from this [ think 
|‘ there is reason to hope that yet a few years, and 
‘it will be prohibited altogether; and in the mean 
‘time, the new States which areto be formed will be 








§ slaves will never be introduced amongst them.” 

I will now read a passage bearing upon the sab- 
ject, and to the like effect, from the ever venerated 
name Madison—a man whose authority we may 
well invoke on this occasion—that great and good 
man, who has done more, perhaps, than any other 
to build up this fair fabric of our freedom—one of 


noble principles. The remarks to which I -refer 
were delivered in the House of Representatives 
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Constitution, A petition had been presented from | 
the society of Quakers, asking Congress to inter- | 


pose its constitutional powers for suppressing the | 


trade in slaves. The question pending was a ref- 


erence of the memorial. On that occasion, as we | 
are informed in ‘* Elliot’s Debates and Illustrations 
on the Federal Constitution,” in vol. 4, page 213— | 


‘Mr. Madison observed, that it was his opinion yesterday | 
that the best way to proceed in the business was, to commit | 
the memorial without debate on the subject. From what | 
had taken place he was more convinced of the propriety of 
the idea, but, as the business has engaged the attention of | 
many members, and much has been said by gentlemen, be 
would offer a few observations for the consideration of the 
House. He then entered into a critical review of the cir- 
cumstances respecting the adoption of the Constitution ; the 
ideas upon the limitation of the powers of Congress to in- 
terlere in the regulations of commerce in slaves; and show- 
ing that they were not preeluded from interposing in their 
importation ; and, generally, to regulate the mode in which 
ever 
to the western country, and the cession of Georgia, in which | 
Congress have certainly the power to regulate the subject of 
slavery; which shows that gentlemen are mistaken tn sup- | 
posing that Congress cannot constitutionally interfere in the 
business in any Way whatever. 
imitting the petition, and justified the measure by repeated | 


precedents in the proceedings of the House.”” | the rights of citizens of the United States, accord- 


Mr. Chairman, in coincidence with the views of || 


the distinguished framers of the Constitution just | 
referred to, has been the legislation of Congress 

from the commencement of the Government to the | 
present day, In support of this position, I will 


advert to some of the acts of Congress directly | 


bearing on the point. 
been the uniform course of legislation, the right so | 
to legislate should no longer be regarded an open 
question. When a given construction of the Con- | 
stitution has for a long time prevailed with the | 
various departments of the Government, the per- | 
yaanency of our: institutions demands that such 
construction should stand as constitutional law. — | 

The Congress, under the Articles of Confedera- | 
tion, by the memorable ordinance of 1787, declared | 


the territory northwest of the Ohio theretofore | 


slave territory, and recently ceded to the United | 
States by the State of Virginia, should be forever 
free. This ordinance was adopted by Congress at | 
its first session under the Constitution. 


from this territory, and territorial governments 
established over remaining portions of it, as suc- 
cessively in Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, the 
free principle was by acts of Congress reaffirmed 
and extended over them respectively. So also in 
establishing a government for Wisconsin, embra- 
cing as it did all that part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase now constituting the State of lowa, the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was extended over it, and the whole 
was declared free. 1 have not the time to read any 
portion of these acts, nor is it necessary; they are 
familiar to all. 

Again, sir, the legislation of Congress, for Ter- 
ritories in the southern portion of the Union is not 


less illustrative of its power over the subject of || 


slavery. An act of Congress was passed in 1798, 
establishing a government over the Mississippi 
territory, and by. it the slave trade, the importation 
of slaves from abroad, was prohibited; and at a 
riod, it will be observed, ten years earlier than 
it could have been done under the provisions of the 
Constitution in the State of Georgia herself, by 
whom the same territory had been ceded to the 
United States. Hastening, as I must, over this 
branch.of the subject, I will advert, nevertheless, 
to the act-of Congress passed the 26th of March, 
1904, erecting Louisiana into two Territories, and 
roviding for the temporary government thereof. 
he tenth section of that act is strikingly illustra- 
tive of the point under consideration. It contains 
three distinct provisions. By the first, the import- 
ation of slaves from abroad is prohibited, although 
four years had yet to elapse before it could be 
constitutionally done in either of the old thirteen 
States. Secondly, the introduction into the Ter- 
ritory from slave States, of slaves imported sub- 
sequent to 1798, was totally prohibited, And, 
lastly, all traffic in slaves between citizens of the 
Territory and citizens of slave States was prohib- 
ited. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, having demonstrated, as 
I think conclusively, by a reference to the sover- 
eign character of the Government, by the decisions 
‘of the Supreme Court, from the opinions of dis- 
tinguished framers of the Constitution, and from 


the sitting of the first Congress under the lle legislative construction aa shown by a uniform 


cies of business shall be transacted. He adverted | 


He was in favor of com- || 


| 
When- | 
. . if 
ever new States were formed, from time to time, || 
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course of legislation from the commencement of 
| the Government hitherto, that Congress has the 
| power to legislate for the newly-acquired Territo- 
| ries, and in doing so to declare they shall be and 
| remain free, it only remains to inquire, what is 
| the duty of Congress in the exercise of this power? 
| Whatas required of this Government on the prin- 
| ciples of justice and right? 
| Sir, are we not bound, in the first place, to take 
| into consideration the condition and claims of the 

people inhabiting these Territories, New Mexico 

and California? We are not only bound to accord 


' 


|, to them all whiclt the principles of natural justice 


| demand, but, in receiving several thousand free 
and independent citizens under our care, we have 
entered into certain treaty stipulations with Mex- 
| ico—stipulations which, in their true spirit, have 
under our Constitution become the supreme law 
of the land. By this treaty, we are not only bound 
that the Mexicans who may elect to become citi- 


| zens of the United States shall be incorporated into 


| the Union, and be admitted in the proper ume (to 
| be judged of by Congress) to the enjoyment of all 


ing to the principles of the Constitution, but that 
| they, in the ‘*mean time, shall be maintained and 

protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and 
| property.’’* 


| him the privilege of applying all his faculties, 
both physical and mental, to the best possible ad- 


|| vantage? Is not a right to the just and fair reward 


| of labor the highest species of property in the esti- 


|| mation of every free citizen? And is it nota truth, 


| ** known and read of al] men,’’ that wherever slave 


|| labor is introduced, the free laboring man loses 

|| easte?—that wherever slavery finds its way, all | 
| efforts on the part of the free laborer to raise him- | 
| self in the scale of beingare paralyzed? And again, | 
sir, admit, if you please, that nothing should be | 
| regaeded as property but that which forms the | 
|| subject of bargain and sale, or can be measured by 


the acre, need I call your attention to the different 
sections of our country, distinguished as free or 
| slave, to demonstrate that, relatively considered, 


\| in the one every acre is constantly increasing, and 
in the other subject to a corresponding diminution | 


in value? fn illustration of this fact, need | ask 
| you to voyage with me on the bosom of a portion 


| of the Ohio, and note the region of country on the | 


one side and on the other, and demand the cause 
of difference between them? . How, then, can we, 
with this treaty before us, legislating for a people 
taken under our protection, and who at present 


| can have no voice in our deliberations, introduce | 

the blight and mildew of the * peculiar institution” | 
How can we presume to plant this | 
| Bohan Upas, this tree of slavery, upon the free | 


among them? 


soil of New Mexico and California? How shall 
the citizens of New Mexico and California in the 
free enjoyment of their property, by introducing 
among them an institution which, during the life- 
time of the present generation, will have dimin- 
ished the value of their estates to the amount of 
millions? 

Sir, such results are not matters of conjecture or 
vague speculation. It is capable of all the proof of 


| mathematical demonstration, that the moment sla- | 


'very finds an abiding place in these Territories, 
| under the sanctiun of Jaw, the inhabitants of these 


| regions will have sustained damage in the deprecia- 


| ted value of their lands, present and prospectively, 
/to an amount almost incalculable. To bring so 
| great an evil upon this people amounts, in my view, 
to nothing short of a violation of the true spirit of 
our treaty supulations. 

A word more as regards the obligations we are 
under to the inhabitants: ef these Territories, as 
clearly implied by the treaty. By the article of 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| *Articre EX. The Mexicans who, in the territories 
aforesaid, shall not preserve the character of citizens of the 
| Mexican Reyublic, conformably with what is stipulated in 
| the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union 
| of the United States, and be admitted at the proper time (to 
|-be judged of by the Congress of the United States) to the 
} 
according to the prineiples of the Constitution, and, in the 
mean time, shall be maintained and protected iu the free 
| enjoyment of their liberty and property, and secured in the 
free exercise of their religion without restriction, 


Now, sir, does it not pertain to the right of prop- | 


|| erty in every citizen, that he shall have secured to |, 
If it be found that such has || 


we, in the language of the treaty, have protected || 


| enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States, || 
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the treaty just referred to, these Mexican Territo- 
ries are to be hereafter admitted into the Union as 
States, This, their contemplated future admission, 
should be kept in view in al’ our legislation over 
them ‘in the mean time.’’ It may well be sup- 
posed that in forming State institutions the people 
of these Territories may be desirous, with a view 
to their future growth and prosperity, to be entirely 
freed from slavery. Whatever may be their wishes 
in this respect, having guarantied to them the right 
to become States, a just exposition of this weaty 
stipulation demands of us that, “in the mean time,” 
we neither do or permit anything which shall oper- 
ate as an obstacle in their way, eg embarrass them 
in securing to themselves the rigMs of independent 
States. Now, should slavery have been introduced 
to any extent, however inconsiderable, under the 
territorial governments, indemnity would be re- 
quired. by all holders of slaves on the abolition of 
slavery, under the State constitutions or State laws, 
To meet this demand, a tax would become neces- 
sary on all property. How, then, can we be said 
to have maintained and protected these people in 
the full and free enjoyment of their property when 
we shall have subjected the whole to wxation, or, 
as the only alternative on their part to avoid such 
tax, by subjecting themselves to the effects of the 
institution of slavery among them for all time to 
come? 
W hatever advantages might acerue to theowners 
| Of slaves in the United States, by opening a new 
and wide field for the employment of this species 
of labor, these advantages must give place, if found 
to come in conflict with treaty stipulations under 
a fair and liberal construction of their true spirit 
and meaning. 
Mr. Chairman, we will now examine the rights 
of the people of the United States, touching the 
| character of the government which justice demands 
for the newly acquired Territories. If we view 
this question aside from all moral principle, we will 
find it alleged, on the part of our southern friends, 
that, having shared equally with the North in the 
blood and treasure expended in the acquisition, 
they are justly entitled to an-equal participation 
in the enjoyment of the territory; and thas, anless - 
| they can earry with them that portion of their prop- 
erty which consists of slaves, they are to a great 
extent shut out from the territory altogether, and 
are thus deprived of an equal participation in that 
| which has been obtained atthe expense, and should, 
therefore, be held for the benefit of all. It will not 
be denied that the introduction of slavery equally 
| excludes from a participation in the enjoyment of 
these acquisitions the free laboring men of the 
North. Apart then, as | have said, from all moral 
principle, may not we of the North, with much 
propriety, say to our friends of the South, There is 
a hte matter of book account open between us 
which we may as well. look at now, and see, how 
| a fair balance-sheet would settle the present con- 
troversy between us. We will date the account, 
at the commencement of our manhood, from the 
| close of the war, which resulted in our independ- 
/ence as a nation. Since that time we have made 
divers purchases. We have acquired,on common 
account, extensive territories, by which we have 
very much enlarged the number of the original 
family of States, beyond the additions made out of 
the wild lands we held at the date of our independ- 
ence. Sir, we made the Louisiana purchase; we 
have obtained Florida; we have added Te xas—all 
obtained at tue price of the common treasure and 
common blood of the country. The acquisition 
| of Texas, it will not be forgotten, having beew the 
|| eause, is to stand charged with all the blood and 
| treasure poured out and expended in the war with 
|, Mexico; for, I presume, it will not be denied that 
| the territory acquired under the late treaty comes 
at a hard bargain at the price stipulated to be paid 
as the consideration of the grant. . New, sir, look- 
ing at the account which 1 have su so be 
opened between the free and the slave States of 
| this Union, as growing out of these several acquisi- 
|| tions, how does the matter stand? On the siave 
| side of the leger, we have the States of Missouri, 
|| Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, the 
| latter of which, by contemplated subdivisions, 
We find, then, 
| on the slave side of the account, as it now stands, 
| five new States. _What.do we find, on the ether 
side of the account, to balancethem? On the free 


1; 
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|| must make three or four more. 
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side of this account, as growing out of all our 


acquisitions since the day of our national inde- 
pendence, stands solitary and alone the State of 
Iowa. A 

The political effect of this enlargement of our 


original domain has been to give to the other |! 


branch of Congress, to say nothing of its influ- 
ence upon this, ten additional members from the 
slave poziions of the Union, and but two from the 
free States. If it be an advantage to our friends 
in the southern portion of the Union to extend the 


boundaries of their peculiar institution, are the | 


rights of the free States to be forgotten? If the 
interests of the * are to be promoted “ by trans- 
porting slaves to" new country, and giving them 
a larger space to oecupy,’’ are we not to look to 
the just claims of the other, by securing to free 
labor an opportunity to become expanded? How, 
then, [ repeat, stands the account between the 
southern and the northern portion of this Confed- 
eracy? Are not our southern brethren called apon 
cheerfully to unite with ws in declaring, that as we 
have found these Territories free, so they shall 
continue to remain? How otherwise can this 
account, which has hitherto run on so unequally, 
be adjusted upon fair and equitable principles? 
Mr. Chairman, permit me to call your attention 
to another view of the question before us. It is 
urged that the e1ttizens of the South, having been 
found side by side with those of the North, in the 
battle-fields of Mexico, have equal claims to share 
in the acquisitions resulting from the common 
sacrifice. Sir, munch as we hear of the brave sol- 
diers of New York and South Carolina, and of 
other States, having side by side contended for the 
victory, let us not be misled. These brave sol- 
diers were not doing battle under the flag of their 
reapective States—State authority had been left at 
home. No soldiér could enter upon foreign soil 
but as a citizen of the United States; under the 
authority and protection of that sovereignty in 
which alone is vested the power of making war. 
All foucht under the same broad banner of the 
stars and stripes, No State, as such, can acquire 
territory. No citizen of a State, as such, can aid 
in an achievement of this sort. This war is 
alleged to have been commenced and carried on to 
obtain indemnit* for the past and security for the 
future. The onty indemnity looked to by the 
Government was a contemplated transfer of a por- 
tion of the Mexican territory. It was with a view 
to this acquisition that our southern friends were 
foremost in bringing about the war; for this they 
were read y freely to pour out theirblood. The only 
indemnity which could be obtained consisted of the 
free soilof Mexico. Slavery had been long banished 
from those regions. We have obtained the boon. 
The territory has been ceded to us. 
the South claim an equal right in its enjoyment. 
This rightis granted. But of what does it consist? 
It consists ina free, full, and equal participation, 
in the indemnity obtained; in the fall and equal 
enjoyment of free soil, and of all the rights incident 
to free soil. The free soil thus obtained must so 
remain, until its character is changed by the sov- 
ereign law-making power. No one State can ex- 
tend over this Territory its own municipal regula- 
tions. Slavery is not a natural state; it can only 


Our friends of | 


exist in virtue of affirmative municipal law. The | 
municipal laws of a conquered country remain 


unul changed by the sovereign power of the con- 
quering party. Upon this principle, a citizen from 
any of the States, going into these newly-acquired 
Territories, falls under the operation of the laws 
there existing. Against those laws only can he 
offend. He can claim the protection of no other. 
Now, sir, under these circumstances, what is it 
Congress are called upon to do? Not to permit 
the citizens of the United States equally to parti- 
cipate in the enjoyment of the indemnity or thing 
obtained as the result of the war, which consists of 
free territory; but, on the other hand, we are called 
upon to shape and mould this common acquisition, 
changing its character by extending over this entire 
region certain municipal rezulations, now exclu- 
sively pertaining to particular States only of this 
Union. Sir, had Mexico been a slave State, the 
territory acquired slave territory, by much plausi- 
bility of argament might it be contended in behalf 
of citizens of the South, that, having entered into 
the war looking to the acquisition of territory as 
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their own, they should be permitted to enjoy the 
acquisition in the condition in which it had been 
obtained. But, sir, having by the war, and by 


treaty stipulations, added to our national domain | 


a wide extent of free territory, if such territory 
would have been more valuable in the estimation 
of our southern friends had it been slave in- 
stead of free, this qualifying characteristic, pro- 
ducing the increased valuation, is something for 


forth, and for which the common blood and treasure 
of the nation has been expended, was free territory, 
and that only. Upon what principle of justice, 
then, aside from all moral considerations, can we 
be called upon, after having acquired a large extent 
of country having a particular character stamped 
upon it, to change that stamp, to give it a new im- 
press, an impress which, while it shall give to the 
acquisition an increased valuation with citizens in 
one portion of our country, shall render it per- 
fectly valueless in the estimation of the citizens in 
another portion of our country? Sir, the principle 
is wholly unsustainable. 

Mr. Chairman, there is stil] another view which 
I wish to present, in regard to the rightful exercise 
of any power on the part of this Government to 


country with institutions in this respect similar to | 


which we have not paid. The consideration held | 


an aes a - a ss 
_ the condition, only, that it should be assented to, 





or the part of the advocates of Missouri, that the 
free principle of the ordinance of 1787 should be 
made to flow on westwardly to the extent of our 
bounds. This, sir, was the famous Missouri com- 
promise. The same act which admitted Missouri 
in the condition in which she then was, contained 
a section declaring that all other of our posses- 
sions lying north of the extended ‘south line of 
Missouri should thereafter be forever free. And 
hence the south line of Missouri has become the 


| noted compromise line, being the line of 36° 30’, 


sanction or permit the institution of slavery within || 


the Territories of New Mexico and California. 

The question involved is a new one. It stands 
aloof, separate, and apart, from any and every 
other question which has hitherto occupied the 
attention of Congress or the people; and, 80 stand- 
ing, should be discussed and decided upon tts own 
intrinsic merits. Sir, we are told this question 
should be approached in the spirit of compromise. 
if by this is meant, that in sustaining one’s own 
position, a due regard and respect should be felt 
and shown for the opinions of others, I adopt the 
principle, and in such a spirit should every ques- 
tion be met which may arise on this floor, in re- 
lation to which honest inquirers after truth may 
differ in opinion. It has appeared to me that some 
gentlemen have been led to suppose that we have 
presented, in these newly-acquired Territories, the 
real difficulties involved in the case of Missouri, 
and have seemed to regard the memorable com- 
promise adopted in that case as exactly fitted to be 
applied here. 

Sir, this is not the Missouri question over again. 


| 
| 
| 


Now, sir, this famous compromise line is to be the 
grand panacea, in the estimation of many gentle- 
men, to heal all difficulties that may arise in all 
ume to come, growing out of the question of sla- 


| very. Sir, this panacea is applicable to the case 


of a diseased, not to that of a healthy body. What 
is it? A line running east and west, and @p run 
for the purpose of dividing a section of territory 
made free from a section permitted to remain slare. 
Sir, the moment you attempt to extend this line 
westward through New Mexico, you are brought 
toastand. There is nothing in these newly ac- 
quired territories for the compromise principle to 
actupon. The whole is already free. 

I have sometimes heard of a party characterized 
as the ‘* Progressive Democracy.”’ Sir, if there 
be snch a party, it becomes its members, of all 
others, to bear in mind, that if we, as a nation, 
have been progressing, other portions of the civil- 
ized world have not stood still. Do gentlemen 
note the respective dates of our title deeds, in our 
various land speculations as a nation? When we 
negotiated for Louisiana, and again for Florida, 


| with the Governments of the Old World, we could 


| buy-slave territory. 


It was the only sort of land 
in market. But, in our recent speculation, we 
have been striking a bargain with a sister republic. 
She had noslave territory to dispose of. She did not 
deal in the article. And now, if we are to have more 
slave territory, we must manufacture it. The great 


| changes that have taken place around us, between 


It has no resemblance, it can claim no relationship | 


to it. Pray, sir, how happened it that any difh- 
culty arose in the case of Missouri? Do gentle- 


men forget that our whole country west of the | 


Mississippi was all slave territory, acquired under 
the Louisiana purchase? ‘That we owned not an 
acre of free territory, from the Mississippi on the 
east, to the Rocky Mountains on the west? That 
over this region a territorial government had ex- 
isted for years, and all without adopting any 
measures for the extinguishment of slavery in any 
portion of it? Be it remembered, sir, it was this 
state of things which gave rise to the Missouri 
question. When it was proposed to carve out of 
this region a given section, to be admitted as one 
of the free and independent States of this Union, 
it was thought by a large portion of the distin- 
guished men of that day, not to be according to 
the fitness of thirgs to take the institution of sla- 
very along with it. Other gentlemen, equally dis- 
tinguished and equally patriotic, thought other- 
| wise. The latter gentlemen insisted the condition 
of the territory should be looked to, and the same 
be received as it was. On the one side it was urged 
| that the spirit of the Constitution demanded that 
all should be free. On the part of Missouri, the 
vested rights of her citizens were interposed. Here 
was a difficulty for which a compromise seemed 
the appropriate remedy; and it was according! 
agreed, that as to the proposed State of Missouri, 
notwithstanding she hy directly behind the free 
State of Illinois, just shaking hands with Kentucky 
at one corner; notwithstanding she interposed 
by her whole breadth to prevent the unbroken 
extension west of the free principle, ee to the 
country northwest of the river Ohio by the ordi- 
nance of 1787, ata time when the whole country 
would have been declared free in its western ex- 
tension to the Pacific, had we owned it; notwith- 
standing, I say, the peculiar location of Missouri, 
| it was agreed, as to her, she should come into the 


indemnity, and knowing they were to acquire ai! Union as she was, being ®’ ve territory; but upon 


| 


| 


the date of our former purchases and of our recent 
bargain, have been such as to leave no slave terri- 
tory to be had; and, | repeat, if we are to have 
more slave territory, it must be of our own make; 
and the true question is, whether, within the pale 
of the Constitution, within this the very temple of 
Liberty, in all its fair proportions, as erected by our 
fathers, are to be found the appliances suited to 
the fabrication of an article of this description ? 
And this is the question I propose now to examine. 
I repeat, sir, the question is new, and one which 
at no time has, nor since the organization of the 
Government could have, been brought under the 
consideration of Congress or the people. Slavery 
was early planted on American soil. It existed 
in all the colonies prior to the Revolution. On 
the formation of the General Government, it was 
found in all the States, but with one or two excep- 
tions. The only question which could be presented 
before the councils of the State or of the nation, 
had relation not to the establishment, but the 
abolition of slavery. The General Government, 
called upon to establish territorial governments 
from time to time, in all instances found slavery 
existing in the Territories. First, in regard to 
the territorial grants from the slave States, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia; afterwards, for the territory 


—_ from France by the Louisiana purchase; 
an 


from Spain in the purchase of Florida,—all 
slave territory. The disposition on the part of 
our ere fathers, in all sections of the coun- 
try, south as weil as north, seems to have been to 
abolish slavery in territories wherever it could be 
done without interfering with preéxisting rights. 
Owing to this policy, we have seen a population 
overspread the territory northwest of the Ohio, the 
advance of which in numbers, wealth, and pros- 
perity, has no example in ancient or modern times. 
And now, sir, under the light of all this experi- 
ence, we have for the first time the question gravely 
discussed, whether an extensive region, capable 
of forming, at no distant day, several independ- 
ent States, now free, shall have the institution of 
slavery extended over it. Sir, upon this question, 
now for the first time presented, | deny the power 
of this Government rightfully to carry slavery 
where it has not already found a lodgment under 


other and different institutions. Sir, slavery in 
| times that are past had a foundation pupaabiah 
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its lawfulness was made to rest, and by which the 
institution stood justified in civilized and Christian 
communities. 
the law of force. 


war. It has, on this floor, been referred to as 


justified on the ground that, by the laws of war, | 
the captor held at his disposal the life of the cap- | 


tive; this power over the life, including and just- 
ifying the lesser right, that of holding the captive 
in bondage. Life, granted even at the expense of 
slavery, was deemed a boon. To this principle is 
said to be traced, and no doubt truly, the — of 
slavery in both ancient and modern times. 

this foundation it must stand, or, without it, be 
left to fall. So of the slave trade. The inhabit- 
ants of Africa, taken captive in that doomed land, 
in their petty wars—wars stimulated by the cu- 
pidity of Christian nations, were held to have 
forfeited -their lives to their captors, and by their 
captors were sold into perpetual servitude. This 
traffic in human flesh was a lawfu! traffic, growing 
out of the recognized laws of war, rendered lawful 
because sanctioned by the usage of civilized and 
Christian nations. England established slavery in 
her American colonies by all the sanctions of law. 
This trade, for the commencement and long con- 
tinuance of which the land now mourns, is not 
exclusively chargeable upon those sections of our 
country where it now remains; far from it: next to 
the mother country, the land of the Pilgrims will 
be held responsible for this plague spot in the insti- 
tutions of our country. So blinded were some of 
our New England fathers by the love of gain, that 
to rescue these benighted Rein and transfer 
them toa Christian land, though in bonds, was 
regarded as a virtue. I need not, sir, dwell upon 
the excuses behind which the trade sought shelter. 
It is, for all the a of my argument, enough 
to say it was lawful—lawful, because assented to 
and sustained by all civilized and Christian commu- 
nities. But, sir, a change has come over the Chris- 
tian world. What was once law, is now high crime. 
The slave trade is now pronounced piracy by the 
united voice of the Christian world. This judgment 
upon the slave trade necessarily embraces, within 
the scope of its condemnatory sentence, slavery 
itself—I mean as a system to be originated. The 
existence of slavery must precede the trade in 
slaves. Before man can be sold as a slave, he 
must first be made one; or, what is still more ab- 
horrent to right reason, he must be born. one. 
Make man property, and the character of trans- 
ferability at once attaches—he becomes a subject 
of commerce. It follows, therefore, that when the 
trade in slaves became a crime, slavery itself, as 
an institution to be voluntarily created, stood pre- 
judged as no less so. The condemnation of the 
former could only follow that of the latter. 

But, sir, the unlawfulness of slavery at the pres- 
ent day need not be deduced from the judgment of 
the Christian world upon the slave trade. Slavery, 
as has been seen, stands justified only by the 
laws of war—the right of the captor over the per- 
son of the captive, as resulting from those laws. 
And, sir, great as has been the change in the law 
of nations, as regards the slave trade, no less a 
change has taken place throughout the civilized 
and Christian ot, in the laws of war, touching 
the power of the captor over the person of the cap- 
tive. No civilized, no Christian nation, at the 
present day, by the laws governing Christian na- 
tions, can consign its prisoners of war to perpetual 
bondage. I need not refer to elementary writers 
on this subject; a knowledge of the laws governin 
Christian nations is, among other sources, derive 


from treaties, from time to time executed between | 


them. Our own treaty, recently concluded with 
Mexico, exhibits as good an epitome of the law 
of nations on this subject as is to be found else- 
where. This treaty provides that, in case a war 
should hereafter unhappily break out between the 


Its rightfulness is predicated upon | 
It owes its origin to the laws of | 


pon | 
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|| two Republics, all prisoners of war, whether officers 
or private soldiers, shall be as well provided for as 
are the officers and men of the party into whose 
hands such prisoners may fall. And, again, the 
treaty having reference to the usage of savage 
tribes, they not being governed by the laws of 
civilized nations in regard to prisoners of war, ex- 
pressly declares: **It shall not be lawful, under 
‘any pretext whatever, for any imhabitant of the 
* United States to purchase or acquire any Mexi- 
‘can, or any foreigner residing in Mexico, who 
‘may have been captured by Indians inhabiting 
‘ the territory of either of the two Republics.’’* 
| Now, sir, on what foundation, at the present 
day, as among Christian nations, can the istitu- 
tion of slavery be erected? It is a sound maxim, 
that when the reason for a law ceases, the law 
ceases with it. We have seen that the only prin- 
ciple which can justify slavery is no longer admit- 
| ted as part of the code of the law of nations. And 
what, under such circumstances, is proposed to be 
done? We have, as a nation, come into the pos- 
' seasion of an extensive country, not wholly a wil- 


| 
} 
| } 
j 
| 
| 


ijtants. Weare about to extend over it and them 
laws and institutions. 
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derness, but a country with many thousand inhab- | 


That country is now free, | 


the suil and the air are free, and it is proposed | 


that into that country slavery shall be introduced 
by positive enactment, or by keeping silence, and 
thus permitting it to be introduced. The character 
of the country is thus proposed to be changed. 
The soil now free is to be made to yield its in- 
crease by slave labor. 

| inhaled vy the slave. 

| principle sanctioned by the age in which we live. 

|| Sir, it cannot be done. 


| ciples which are above and override all human 
| institutions. In this day and age, in this Chris- 
| tian land, no State can adopt laws opposed to right 
| moral principle, 
| Mr. Chairman I shall not be understood, in the 
| remarks which | have made, to have any reference 
| to slavery as it exists in the’slaveholding States of 
|| this Union. That does not form a legitimate sub- 
ject for discussion here. It is enough to say, its 
original lawful introduction constitutes the only 
just foundation on which slavery rests in the States 
| where it now exists. The present generation of 
| men found the institution amung them—cast upon 
| them by the agency of others, with all its fearful 
responsibilities—its original introduction owing to 
| no agency of theirs. Upon them now rests all the 


tween the master and the slave. They are the sole 


this relationship can be dissolved, or whether it 
shall ever be. 
those whose life and happiness are dearer to him 
than his own; the present and future well-being of 
the slave himself, present paramount considera- 





whom the consequences, present or remote, must 
more especially fall. Should, however, any of the 
States where this institution now remains give free- 
| dom to the slave, no right remains to reéstablish 
slavery. This incubus, once thrown off, can never 


' 





responsibility growing out of the relationship be- | 
judges of the time when, and the manner.in which, | 


The safety of the master, and of | 


The air now free is to be | 
To do this requires some | 


I speak not of physical | 
| but of moral power. There are certain great prin- | 


tions. For myself, 1 believe that universal liberty | 
might be safely proclaimed throughout the entire | 
land; but of this they are the sole judges, upon | 


| be recalled. Slavery, as an institution of civil pol- | 
ity, stands opposed to the rights of man. Itisincon- | 
|| sistent with the true spirit of the Declaration put | 


|| forth by our revolutionary fathers, that ‘ali men | 


|| © are created free and equal; that they are endowed, | 


| 





| 
| 


*Articte XI. * * * It shall not be lawful, under 


any pretext whatever, for any inhabitant of the United States | 


to purchase or acquire any Mexican, or any foreigner resi- 
ding in Mexico, who may have been captured by Indians 
inhabiting the territory of either of the two Republics, nor to 
rchase or acquire horses, mules, cattle, or property of any 
ind, stolen within Mexican territory by such Indians. 





| 


| 
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‘by their Creator, with certain inalienable rights; 
* that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
‘ happiness.”’ Slavery is an exotic plant; but once 
eradicated, it can no more have place under our 
free institutions. Our Constitution was designed, 
in all its spirit, to lay firm the foundations of lib- 
erty—universal liberty. Over whatever country 
its broad folds shall be cast, it carries no slavery 
with it. Without the power to disturb vested 
rights, it can give no sanction to the introduction of 
new ones, inconsistent with its own free principles, 

Mr. Chairman, some of the suggestions I have 
thrown out may strike gentlemen as new. But, 
sir, if the premises laid down are sound, and the 
conclusions drawn from them just, as I believe 
them to be, then the principles contended for are 
confined to no particular latitude; they are appli- 
cable to every parallel. It is unnecessary for me 
to say, I entertain no fearful forebodings from the 
discussion of this interesting though exciting sub- 
ject. I have no fears that efforts to elicit truth 
will jeopardize the integrity of our Union. I have 
no fears that the fair fabric of liberty erected by 
our fathers will be rent in twain by agitations 
growing out of an institution deplored by them, 
but bequeathed to us. The darkest night may be 
succeeded by an unclouded day. A firm belief in 
the goodness of that Providence which has so far 
conducted us in paths of safety, should inspire a 
hope that much good yet remains in store for us. 
Sir, we are apt to indulge the hope and belief that 
this our loved land was set apart by a kind Provi- 
dence that the tree of liberty might be here planted, 
and take firm root, its branches extending far and 
wide; that the principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty, having here acquired a healthful and matured 
growtli, may diffuse their happiest influences over 
the Old World. And do we not begin to see, or 
think we see, long-established monarchical gov- 
ernments falling, as by their own weight, and giv- 
ing place to free institutions modeled from our 
own? And has it occurred to no one that slavery 
itself has its appropriate part to perform in givin 
liberty to the world, and that, having hertenmel 
its own work, it will cease from among us? 

How, in the world’s reform, was Africa to be 
penetrated and regenerated? Long had the white 
man in vain attempted to search out its mysteries. 
In vain had the white man essayed to bear to her 
benighted sons the glad tidings of the Gospel of 
Peace. The Christian patriot, much as he de- 

lores, regarding it in the hands of an overruling 

rovidence as but the means to an end, derives 
consolation from the institution of slavery itself, 
This dark spect, ere the history of our country 
shall be fully written, may become a bright jewel 
in her crown. That Power which has hitherto 
conducted us, a glory within, and a tower round 
about, may yet make the wrath of man to praise 
him. That which all good men regard a present 
evil, in the hands of Him who determines the life- 
time of nations, may be instrumental of comin 
good. AEthiopia shall yet stretch forth her hands. 
Coeval with the establishment upon this continent 
of Christian liberty, servile slavery found here also 
a lodgment; permitted, as I believe, as the great 
instrumentality by which dark and benighted Af- 
rica may, in her own time, become illuminated, 
Already the offspring of those who came to us 
in bonds are returning ‘* bearing palms in their 
hands.”’ Already liberal, republican, free, and 
Christian institutions have become established on 
the shores of Africa—a government erected, draw- 
ing its form and principles from our own. Through 
the instrumentality of their returning kindred, the 
light. of liberty and the light of life will be made to 
reach the benighted children of Africa in her dark- 
est recesses. Hence, under the guidance of an all- 
wise Providence, that which we now lament may 
become the source of “a joy and a praise in the 
whole earth.” 





END OF THE APPENDIX FOR THE FIRST SESSION OF THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 








0 We will continue the publication of the Coneressiona, Gioge and Aprenprx at the next session of Congress. 
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